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The  House  met  at  11  ajn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  Ood,  may  not  our  own  actions  or 
accomplishments,  however  worthy, 
keep  us  from  realizing  our  dependence 
on  You  and  upon  Your  grace.  While 
we  know  that  pride  and  self-reliance 
are  necessary  elements  of  every  life, 
may  not  these  values  hinder  us  from 
seeing  and  experiencing  the  wonders 
of  Your  free  gifts  granted  to  us.  In 
Your  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OP  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HortohI  kindly 
lead  the  Members  in  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  the  flag? 

Mr.  HORTON  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation,  under 
Ood.  indivisible,  with  Uberty  and  Justice  for 
aU. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEBffiER  OP 
NATIONAL  COBiMISSION  ON 
ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIEN- 
CY SYNDROBIE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  244(aKl)(B)  of 
Public  Law  100-607.  the  Chair  ap- 
points on  the  part  of  the  House  Mr. 
Don  C.  Des  JarlalB  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Acquired  Immune  De- 
ficiency Syndrome  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 


amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  666.  An  act  to  aUow  an  obsolete  Navy 
drydock  to  be  transferred  to  the  dty  of 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  otherwise  appUcable  60-day  congres- 
sional review  period. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

SJ.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Klay  1989  as  "National  Stroke  Awareness 
Month,"  and 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  Invite  the 
houses  of  worship  of  this  Nation  to  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  of  the  inauguration 
of  George  Washington,  the  first  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  by  ringing  bells  at  12 
noon  on  Sunday,  April  30. 1989. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  100-607.  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Dr.  June  E.  Osbom. 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Larry  Kessler,  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Harlon  L.  Dalton. 
of  Connecticut,  and  Ms.  Eunice  Diaz, 
of  California,  from  private  life;  to  the 
National  Commission  on  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Sjmdrome. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  1505(a)(l)(B)(U)  of 
Public  Law  99-498,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  President  pro  tempore, 
reappoints  Mr.  Wallop  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Institute  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  Alaska  Native  CiUture 
and  Arts  Development,  effective  Janu- 
ary 3,  1989. 


A  better  deal— for  the  United  States 
and  for  Japan— would  be  a  direct  pur- 
chase of  United  States  aircraft. 

Japan  Is  our  toughest  trading  com- 
petitor—currently running  an  aimual 
trade  deficit  with  the  United  SUtes  of 
$55  billion. 

Under  the  Bush  agreement,  the  Jap- 
anese get  the  hottest  fighter  technolo- 
gy In  the  world  and  all  we  get  is 
merely  a  40-percent  share  of  the  PSX 
development  contracts. 

Kids  trading  baseball  eards  could  get 
a  better  deal  than  that. 

And  there  Is  every  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned that  American  technology 
could  end  up  helping  the  Japanese  ci- 
vilian aircraft  Industry. 

When  It  comes  to  PSX,  the  Japanese 
should  look  for  the  label  and  buy 
American. 


BAESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  without 


JAPAN  SHOULD  BUY  AMERICAN 

(Mr.  BONIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.    BONIOR.    Mr.    Sseaker,    the 
United   States   has   the>^6est   fighter 
planes  In  the  world, 
has  been  on  the  cuttl 
ades. 

But  we  are  about  to  _ 

The  administration  wants  to  trans- 
fer American  F-16  fighter  technology 
to  Japan  to  develop  their  FSX  fighter. 


technology 
edge  for  dec- 
re  it  away. 


CONGRESSIONAL   SUPPORT   FOR 
GLOBAL  CONVENTION  ON  HAZ- 
ARDOUS WASTES 
(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee received  testimony  last  year  de- 
tailing global  get-rlch-qulck  schemes 
In  which  millions  of  tons  of  toxic 
waste  were  to  be  dumped  on  develop- 
ing nations  Ill-equipped  to  handle  the 
waste. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  wastes 
exported  from  the  United  States  are 
handled  In  an  environmentally  sound 
manner,  we  must  bring  to  a  halt  ex- 
ports by  those  looking  for  cheap 
dumping  grounds  In  the  developing 
world.  The  legislation  that  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  with  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania.  Bill 
Clinger,  Is  Intended  to  help  put  these 
persons  out  of  business. 

Our  bill  calls  for  the  United  SUtes 
to  sign  on  as  a  party  to  a  global  con- 
vention regulating  the  shipment  and 
disposal  of  hazardous  waste.  The  biU 
also  urges  the  President  to  submit  to 
Congress.  In  as  expeditious  a  manner 
as  possible,  his  legislative  proposal  to 
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reform  U^.  laws  governing  waste  ex- 
ports. 

The  United  Nations'  "Convention  on 
the  Transboundary  Movement  of  Haz- 
ardous Wastes  and  Their  Disposal", 
was  recently  adopted  at  an  interna- 
tional conference  attended  by  116  na- 
tions. The  United  States  played  an 
active  role  in  developing  the  conven- 
tion, which  establishes  safeguards  for 
waste  exports. 

While  the  subject  of  intense  and 
heated  negotiation,  the  convention  es- 
tablishes simple  and  common  sense 
principles: 

First,  it  requires  nations  to  prohibit 
waste  exports,  if  the  exporting  nation 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  waste 
will  not  be  managed  in  an  environmen- 
tally sound  manner.  Under  current 
U.S.  law,  a  waste  export  cannot  be  pro- 
hibited even  if  E9>A  or  the  State  De- 
partment has  concrete  evidence  that 
the  export  will  be  handled  in  an 
unsafe  manner. 

Second,  it  requires  exporting  and  im- 
porting nations  to  cooperate  to  ensure 
that  unsafe  or  illegal  waste  exports 
are  ultimately  disposed  of  in  an  envi- 
ronmentally sound  manner. 

Third,  the  convention  ensures  that 
no  nation  will  be  faced  with  waste  im- 
ports unless  that  nation  has  given  its 
written  consent  to  the  import. 

Thirty-four  nations  have  already 
signed  the  convention.  The  United 
States  should  Join  with  those  nations 
in  curbing  abuses  in  waste  exports  by 
becoming  a  party  to  the  convention. 

As  demonstrated  by  his  earlier  an- 
nouncement. President  Bush  clearly 
recAgnizes  the  need  for  a  reform  of 
U.S\  waste  export  policy.  I  applaud  his 
announcement  and  am  convinced  that 
his  reforms,  in  addition  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  U.N.  Convention,  will  pro- 
vide the  tools  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  urging  American  support 
for  the  U.N.  Convention,  and  in  en- 
couraging President  Bush  to  submit 
his  export  reform  proposal  for  the 
timely  consideration  of  Congress. 


"STUCK  WITH  THE  TAB— THE 
REASONABLE  IMPLICATIONS 
OP  THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
BAILOUT" 

(Mr.  WOLPE  aslLCd  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  begins  its  markup  today 
of  legislation  to  implement  the  savings 
and  loans  bailout.  I  want  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  report 
that  is  being  issued  today  by  the 
Northeast  Midwest  Coalition  entitled 
"Stuck  With  the  Tab— The  Reasona- 
ble Implications  of  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Bailout." 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  raises  some 
very  serious  questions.  It  is  clear  that, 
while  the  savings  and  loans  crisis  we 
are  addressing  now  is  primarily  cen- 
tered in  a  couple  of  States  and  was  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  loose  regula- 
tory environment  in  those  States  and 
the  fraud  and  mismanagement,  it  is 
taxpayers  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
that  are  lieing  asked  to  pick  up  most 
of  the  tab  for  that  bailout. 

In  1988.  for  example,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion took  actions  to  close  merger,  sta- 
bilize some  223  insolvent  thrift  institu- 
tions at  an  estimated  eventual  cost  of 
some  38  billion  in  1988  dollars.  The 
Northeast  Midwest  region,  which  pays 
47  percent  of  the  Nation's  taxes,  is  re- 
sponsible for  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  costs  associated  with  FSLIC's  1988 
actions.  The  report  estimates  the  tax- 
payers of  our  region  could  be  stuck 
with  a  tab  of  $12.5  biUion,  while  the 
regions  responsible,  for  only  (3.7  bil- 
lion in  damage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  questions  the 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  guarantee  the  savings  of  depositors 
in  failed  savings  and  loan  institutions. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  some  measure  of  account- 
ability be  established  as  we  work  our 
way  through  to  a  formula  for  resolv- 
ing the  immediate  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  must  be  some  re- 
lationship between  the  costs  of  the 
bailout  and  the  spread  of  responsibil- 
ities for  those  who  created  the  prob- 
lem in  the  first  instance. 


nating  eight  mayors.  Let  us  support 
the  duly  elected  Government  of  EH 
Salvador  against  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas. 


COMMUNIST  RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR  EL  SALVADOR  DEATH 
SQUAD  ACTIVITY 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rather 
stunning  unclassified  statistics  have 
been  released  by  U.S.  Government 
sources  concerning  the  political  kill- 
ings in  El  Salvador.  Contrary  to  the 
Communist  propaganda  blaming  the 
government  forces  for  the  killings,  the 
evidence  clearly  shows  that  of  the  172 
political  killings  last  year,  nearly  80 
percent  were  committed  by  the  FMLN 
Communist  guerrillas.  Only  8  percent 
were  committed  by  the  army,  with  the 
balance  being  perpetrated  by  unidenti- 
fied assailants.  As  we  evaluate  our  con- 
tinued support  for  the  newly  elected 
Government  of  El  Salvador,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  know  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  killings  are 
being  committed  by  the  FMLN  Com- 
munist guerrillas,  and  not  the  govern- 
ment forces. 

Since  the  elections  the  FMLN  has 
continued  its  policy  of  intimidating 
and  killing  elected  officials.  Last  year 
alone  the  FMLN  acluiowledged  assassi- 


D  1110 

JAPANESE  WANT  GIFT  OF  F-16 
FIGHTER 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Japanese  have  bought  oiu-  banks. 
They  have  bought  our  hotels.  They 
have  bought  our  high-technology  com- 
panies. They  have  bought  our  land. 
They  are  even  buying  Hollywood. 
That  is  bad  eiiough.  but  now  they  do 
not  want  to  buy.  They  want  a  gift  of 
the  P-16  fighter  Jet. 

Now,  let  us  figure  this  out.  We  have 
an  M-1  tank  that  could  not  hit  the 
ocean  if  it  was  fired  from  a  boat  dock. 
They  do  not  want  that. 

We  have  an  MX  missile.  It  cannot 
fly  straight.  They  do  not  want  that. 

We  have  a  new  missile  from  our  sub- 
marines that  when  they  detonated  it, 
it  did  cartwheels.  They  do  not  want 
that. 

They  want  America's  best  defense 
weapon.  And  do  you  know  what? 
Maybe  the  Bush  administration  is 
going  to  give  it  to  them  because  it  is 
not  entertaining  enough  for  America. 

I  say  let  the  Japanese  not  only  buy 
the  fighter  jets,  let  them  buy  the 
spare  parts  and  they  will  get  a  chance 
to  see  what  American  consimiers  are 
doing  with  those  Toyotas.  Those  parts 
are  awfully  high  and  I  think  it  Is  time 
Japan  gets  a  smell  of  the  real  world. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION URGING  PRESIDENT  TO 
SIGN  THE  BASEL  CONVENTION 
ON  HAZARDOUS  WASTES 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extent  his  re- 
marl^.) 

Mr.  (^LINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  as  haz- 
ardous waste  exports  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  incre£ise, 
there  is  growing  global  resolve  to  es- 
tablish international  standards  to 
ensure  that  such  exported  wastes  will 
be  disposeo  of  in  a  fashion  that  pro- 
tects the  environment  and  himwn 
health.  On  March  22,  1989,  that  global 
resolve  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gramme produced  the  Basel  Conven- 
tion, which,  among  other  things, 
would  prohibit  a  signatory  country 
from  exporting  and  importing  hazard- 
ous wastes  if  that  country  believes 
that  the  disposal  of  those  wastes  will 
not  be  handled  in  an  envlroiunentally 
sound  manner. 
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While  I  applaud  President  Bush's 
recent  announcement  of  his  intention 
to  submit  legislation  to  Congress 
which  would  restrict  the  export  of 
hazardous  wastes,  his  signing  and  the 
Senate's  ratification  of  the  Basel  Con- 
vention would  expeditiously  move  vis 
toward  reform  of  our  current  hazard- 
ous wastes  export  program. 

Today  I  am  joined  by  Prank 
HoRTOH,  vice-chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  and 
Mike  Syhar  in  introducing  legislation 
urging  President  Bush  to  sign  the 
Basel  Convention.  The  United  States 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  world 
leader  in  protecting  the  environment. 
Failure  to  sign  the  Basel  Convention 
would  jeopardize  our  leadership  role. 


THANKS  TO  HUD  SECRETARY 
JACK  KEMP  FOR  HELPING  A 
SMALL  BOY  WITH  A  BIG  PROB- 
LEM 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
simply  like  to  publicly  thank  HUD 
Secretary  Jack  Kemp  for  assisting  in 
helping  a  small  boy  in  my  district  with 
a  very  big  problem. 

Joey  Seiser  is  a  5-year-old  boy  in  my 
district  in  Marshfield.  WI,  who  Is  suf- 
fering from  cerebral  palsy.  Federal 
housing  rules  as  being  applied  by  the 
local  board  would  have  forced  Joey  to 
either  give  up  his  tiny  dog.  Hercules, 
or  else  move  out  of  the  housing 
project.  The  boy's  doctor  felt  that  the 
boy  needed  the  dog.  So  I  asked  Secre- 
tary Kemp  to  review  the  situation  to 
see  if  he  could  help.  He  responded 
with  a  letter  which  indicated  that  it 
might  be  a  violation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  if  Joey  were  denied  the 
companionship  of  his  dog. 

The  board  has  now  reviewed  the  sit- 
uation. It  has  reversed  its  position  and 
little  Joey  will  be  able  to  keep  his  dog. 
It  is  good  to  see  government  put  the 
needs  of  people  ahead  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  local 
housing  authority  for  having  the  cour- 
age to  reverse  its  position.  That  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do  in  public  life.  I 
think  we  are  all  happy  that  they  did. 


February  2,  1989,  at  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel. 

This  annual  breakfast  is  a  unique 
gathering  of  national  and  internation- 
al leaders  and  guests  in  the  spirit  of 
fellowship  to  share  our  faith  and  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  a  nation  found- 
ed on  spiritual  principles,  whose 
strength  Is  derived  from  our  mutual 
dependence  on  God. 

Perhaps  no  other  event  in  Washing- 
ton has  been  as  meaningful  and  impor- 
tant to  me,  and  I  think  many  can  ben- 
efit from  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
spoke,  as  did  those  of  us  who  were  in 
attendance. 

Accordingly.  I  include  the  program 
and  transcript  of  the  breakfast  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  program  and  transcript  referred 
to  follow: 

National  Prayer  Breakfast 

FEBRUARY  SND,  1»8».  8:00  AJi. 

Pre-Breakfast 

Prayer:  The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Grass- 
ley.  U.S.  Senator.  Iowa. 

Opening  Song:  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
Chapel  Choir.  Dr.  John  B.  TaUey.  Director. 

Presiding:  The  Honorable  Bob  Stump. 
tJ.S.  Representative,  Arizona. 

Opening  Prayer:  General  Larry  D.  Welch. 
Chief  of  Staff.  USAF. 

BreaKfast 

Welcome:  The  Honorable  Bob  Stump. 

Message  from  the  United  States  Senate: 
The  Honorable  Paul  Simon.  U.S.  Senator, 
Illinois. 

Old  Testament  Reading:  The  Honorable 
John  M.  Buchanan.  PC,  QC,  Premie^  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Canada. 

New  Testament  Reading:  Art  Monk,  All- 
Pro  Wide  Receiver,  Washington  Redskins. 

Solo:  Sandi  Patti.  Dick  Tunney.  Accompa- 
nist. 

Message  from  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives:  The  Honorable  Ike  Skel- 
ton,  U.S.  Representative.  Missouri. 

Reading:  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor. 
United  SUtes  Supreme  Court. 

Prayer  for  National  Leaders:  Dr.  Billy 
Graham. 

Message:  The  Honorable  Alan  Simpson. 
U.S.  Senator.  Wyoming. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  XJWITED  STATES 

CTosing  Song:  Sandl  Patti. 
Closing  Prayer:  Mrs.  Susan  Baker. 


THE  37TH  NATIONAL  PRAYER 
BREAKFAST 

(Mr.  STUMP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks     and      include      extraneous 

matter.)  ,.  ^  „ 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Prayer 
Breakfast  groups,  it  was  my  great 
honor  to  chair  the  37th  National 
Prayer  Breakfast,  which  took  place  on 


Transcript  of  Program 
Senator  Grassley:  Eternal  God.  sovereign 
ruler  of  nations,  we  acknowledge  your  pres- 
ence in  this  place  this  morning.  So  guide  in 
every  detail  of  this  extraordinary  event, 
that  each  one  here  will  sense  your  presence. 
We  gather  here,  our  Father,  people  from 
many  nations  and  every  state  of  the  union. 
Many  are  here  who  have  very  special  re- 
sponsibilities In  their  respective  state  or  na- 
tions. In  a  sense,  here  we  are.  the  whole 
world  In  microcosm.  Touch  this  world  with 
love,  trust.  Justice,  and  righteousness.  As 
you  know  the  hearts  of  each  individual,  so 
move  in  our  midst  that  each  will  experience 
a  fresh  vislUtion  of  your  grace.  Grant,  gra- 
cious God.  that  our  thoughts,  attitudes, 
words,  actions  and  reactions  Individually 
and  collectively  wiU  reflect  your  uncondi- 
tional love.  May  President  and  Mrs.  Bush. 
Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Quayle  enjoy  a  spe- 
cial measure  of  blessings  this  morning  and 
may  every  leader  of  every  nation  represent- 


ed be  influenced  by  what  we  experience.  We , 
thank  you  for  the  good  food,  the  farmers 
who  produced  it,  the  industry  wlilch  proc- 
essed it.  and  those  faithful  men  and  women 
who  prepare  and  serve  It.  As  we  enjoy  this 
generous  feast,  may  we  be  mindful,  and 
compassionately  so.  of  the  many  In  this  city 
and  in  cities  and  nations  of  the  world  who 
never  have  enough  to  eat.  Sensitize  us,  our 
Father,  to  the  homeless,  the  hungry,  the 
poor,  the  lonely,  the  forgotten.  We  pray  in 
His  name  who  Is  lo\  e  incarnate.  Amen. 

Mr.  Stump:  Good  morning,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

I  would  first  like  to  ttiank  Senator  Chuck 
Grassley  from  Iowa  for  that  beautiful,  pre- 
breakf  ast  prayer. 
Chuck,  thank  you  very  much. 
And  a  very  special  thanks  to  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  young  men.  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  Chapel  Choir  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  John  Tally,  not  only  for  their 
beautiful  music  but  for  the  way  they  repre- 
sent this  country. 
Let's  give  them  another  hand,  please. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Stump:  Our  opening  prayer  will  be  of- 
fered this  morning  by  a  man  that  has  served 
this  country  tor  almost  40  years.  Please 
remain  seated  as  General  Larry  Welch, 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  SUtes  Air  Force, 
offers  oar  opening  prayer. 
General  Welch. 

OPENING  PRAYER 

General  Welch:  Would  you  join  me  In 
prayer,  please. 

Father  of  aU  creation,  we  are  thankful  for 
the  guidance  and  sustaining  strength  for  all 
who  lead  this  nation.  And  all  who  lead  all 
nations  who  seek  a  world  closer  to  your 
vision  for  mankind. 

Give  all  the  strength  and  wisdom  to  trans- 
fer ambitions  to  selfless  purposes  In  our 
daily  work.  Grant  us  the  sensitivity  and  gen- 
erosity to  remove  the  shackles  of  prejudice 
and  parochialism  so  that  we  see  more  clear- 
ly our  responsibilities  to  all  people. 

Our  challenges  are  great.  Our  needs  are 
many.  Grant  us  the  wisdom  to  recognize  our 
fallings  and  shortcomings  and  the  courage 
to  accept  our  responsibilities  as  caretakers 
of  your  creation.  ^    .     j,    » 

Give  us  the  vision,  resolve  and  steadfast 
strength  to  build  and  sustain  a  national  and 
international  environment  that  nurtures 
the  human  spirit  and  provides  for  the 
human  dignity  that  U  the  birthright  of  aU. 

We  thank  you  for  the  peace  of  this  day 
and  pray  that  you  wlU  lead  us  to  the  path  of 
enduring  peace  with  justice  and  freedom  for 
all  mankind.  Bless  this  nourishment  to  our 
use  in  Your  service.  These  things  we  ask  for 
all  Your  people,  our  God  and  Father.  Amen. 
Mr.  Stump.  Thank  you.  General  Welch. 
Now.  If  you'll  please  continue  your  break- 
fast. Enjoy  it. 
(Pause.) 


WELCOME  AND  INTRODUCTIONS 

Mr  Stump.  It  is  a  special  privUege  for  me 
to  welcome  you  to  the  37th  annual  National 
Prayer  Breakfast.  especiaUy  our  many 
friends  from  aroimd  the  world  who  are  here 
for  the  first  time. 

I  am  Bob  Stump,  a  member  of  the  U.B. 
House  of  Representatives  from  Arizona. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
House  Prayer  Breakfast  Groups,  we  are  de- 
lighted to  have  you  here  this  morning. 

Since  1953.  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast 
has  provided  the  opportunity  for  a  great 
many  people  from  all  walks  of  life  to  join  in 
feUowshlp  and  prayer,  seeking  Gods  guld- 
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ance,  Mihanring  our  apirttiul  strentth  and 
brindiic  ua  doaer  tocether  In  Hia  bleaaings. 
torn  what  ataited  as  a  small  group  of  our 
country's  leaden  some  37  years  a<o,  this 
teeakfast  has  grown  to  almost  4.000  of  us 
gathered  In  prayer  here  today  in  this  and 
adjotaiinc  rooms.  We  represent  all  SO  States 
in  the  Union  and  more  than  140  nations 
from  around  the  world. 

Joining  us  this  morning  acroH  this  coun- 
try are  men  and  women  meeting  in  both 
small  and  large  groups,  praying  as  we  pray. 
In  fact,  there  are  some  15.000  in  one  group 
alone  meeting  in  prayer  today  in  Fort 
Worth.  Texas. 

In  addition,  our  program  is  being  rebroad- 
cast  to  military  bases  around  the  world. 

This  breakfast  and  the  actlvlUes  which 
follow  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  tireless  efforts  of  almost  700  volunteers 
throughout  the  year.  They  come  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  from  all  over  the  country  to 
volunteer  their  worlc  on  this  breakfast.  We 
are  extremely  grateful  for  aU  of  their  help. 
Not  too  long  ago.  my  dad  was  talking 
about  Ood's  tests  of  our  faith.  And  he 
stated  quite  simply  that: 

God  doesn't  test  our  faith  on  those  things 
He  knows  we  can  handle,  but  on  our  ability 
to  meet  those  testa  that  Ood  puts  before  us 
depends  on  our  seeking  His  help  and  guid- 
ance. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  meml>ers  of 
our  Prayer  Breakfast  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  those  meml>era  who  have  at- 
tended the  National  Prayer  Breakfast  over 
the  years  are  the  clearest  example  of  the 
spiritual  strength  which  comes  from  this 
fellowship  and  aaklng  for  Ood's  help  and 
guidance. 

We  pray  that  today's  gathering  will  broad- 
en and  enrich  our  spiritual  strength  and 
that  from  this  fellowship,  we  will  be  better 
able  to  meet  Ood's  tests  with  greater  faith. 
Again,  we  welcome  you.  We  want  you  to 
know  that  your  being  here  today  is  a  very 
important  reaffirmation  of  the  spiritual 
foundation  of  this  nation. 

I  would  now  like  to  introduce  you  to  the 
members  of  the  head  table,  whose  names  do 
not  appear  on  your  program  but  are  very 
special  to  all  of  us. 

Please  help  me  welcome  a  very  warm  and 
gracious  lady,  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  our 
new  First  lAdy.  Barbara  Bush. 
(Ovation.) 

Mr.  Stump:  The  Vice-President  was  unable 
to  be  with  us  today  because  his  official 
duties  took  him  out  of  the  country,  but  we 
are  pleaaed  to  welcome  his  charming  wife. 
Marilyn  Quayle. 
(Applauae.) 

Mr.  Stuicp:  Our  next  guest  has  served  this 
country  with  honor  and  distinction  for  the 
last  eight  years,  and  we  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  his  continued  service  as  our  new 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Jim 
Baker. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  STTTicr:  I>ow.  as  I  Introduce  our  other 
guests  at  the  head  table,  would  you  please 
bold  your  applauae  until  they  are  all  stand- 
ing. 

As  you  can  see.  we  have  quite  a  large  head 
table  this  morning. 

First.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mavis  Bu- 
chanan, wife  of  Nova  Scotia  Premier.  John 
Buchanan. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Stuiif:  My  good  friend.  John  O'Con- 
nor, husband  of  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Con- 
nor. 

Ann  Simpson,  the  wife  of  our  speaker. 
Senator  Alan  Simpson. 


Barbara  Oraaaley.  wife  of  Senator  Charles 
Orasaley.  Barbara  .  .  . 

Jeanne  Simon,  wife  of  Senator  Paul 
Simon. 

Susan  Skelton.  wife  of  Congressman  Ike 
Skelton. 

Eunice  Welch,  wife  of  General  Larry 
Welch. 

And  Ruth  Oraham.  I  think  here  for  only 
the  second  time.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  her 
husband.  I  believe,  has  attended  all  these 
Prayer  Breakfasts,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Billy 
Oraham.  We're  very  glad  to  have  you. 

How  about  a  nice  welcome  to  all  of  them. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Stump:  The  Message  from  the  United 
SUtes  Senate  will  be  delivered  by  Senator 
Paul  Simon.  Paul  has  been  a  very  active 
member  of  the  House  Prayer  Oroup  and  is 
now  a  very  loyal  and  dedicated  member  of 
the  Senate  Prayer  Oroup. 

Please  welcome  Senator  Paul  Simon  of  Il- 
linois. 

(Applause.) 

MKSSACi  moM  UNrrxD  states  sknatx 
Mr.  Sntow:  Thank  you.   Bob.  President 
and  Bin.  Bush,  and  distinguished  friends. 

Otir  Senate  Prayer  Breakfasts  are  about 
as  different  from  this  gathering  as  you  can 
imagine.  There  are  only  a  few  of  us  who 
gather— no  spouses,  no  staff,  no  reporters.  It 
is  a  small  group.  And  I  would  love  to  say— 
my  colleague.  Senator  Simpson  would  agree 
with  this— I'd  love  to  tell  you  that  our  con- 
duct as  Senators  is  markedly  different  from 
our  colleagues.  That  would  be  giving  you  an 
absolutely  false  impression. 

I  think  what  does  distinguish  our  group  is 
that  we  feel  our  inadequacies  and  our  needs. 
Our  needs  for  each  other  and  our  need  for 
guidance  from  the  Source  that  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  sum  of  all  of  us  put  togeth- 
er. 

And.  Bob,  you  mentioned  your  father's 
sutement  alMut  Ood's  test.  I  think  I  am 
safe  tn  saying  that  those  of  us  who  gather 
each  Wednesday  morning  feel  that  the  test 
is  not  whether  we  gather  on  Wednesday 
morning  or  gather  here.  It  is  rather  that 
man  I  saw  sleeping  on  the  grates  on  17th 
Street  as  I  came  here  this  morning. 

It's  that  man  or  woman  who  can't  read 
and  write  that  Barbara  Bush  has  been  work- 
ing for  all  these  years. 

We  live  our  faith  Inadequately,  each  of  us. 
But  coming  together  does  help  each  of  us. 
And  we're  pleased  that  you're  coming  to- 
gether here,  too,  and  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues. I'm  pleased  and  honored  both  to 
welcome  you  and  extend  greetings. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Stump:  Thank  you,  Senator  Simon. 

Representing  our  friends  to  the  North, 
the  Honorable  John  Buchanan,  the  Premier 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Canada.  He  will  deliver  a 
reading  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Please,  a  very  warm  welcome  to  our 
friend.  Premier  Buchanan. 

(Applause.) 

axADnto  ntoM  thk  old  tsstamkht 

Premier  BucHANAif:  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
Bush,  very  distinguished  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  people 
of  the  Oreat  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada  who  are  here  today  in  spirit  with 
representatives  from  all  over  this  world. 

In  this  tremendous  expression  of  faith  as 
we  put  our  trust  in  the  Lord,  our  help  comes 
from  one  Source,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  cares  for  all. 

And  how  well  this  is  expressed  in  Psalm 
146.  the  Old  Testament,  reading  from  the 


New  International  Version  Study  Bible 
which  was  presented  to  me  on  this  occasion 
by  the  Canadian  Bible  Society. 

"Praise  the  Lord.  Praise  the  Lord.  oh.  my 
soul.  I  will  praise  the  Lord  aU  my  life.  I  will 
sing  praise  to  my  Ood  as  long  as  I  live.  Do 
not  put  your  trust  in  princes,  in  mortal  men 
who  cannot  save.  When  their  spirits  depart, 
they  return  to  the  ground:  on  that  very  day 
their  plans  come  to  nothing. 

Blessed  is  he  whose  help  is  the  Ood  of 
Jacob.  Whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord,  his  Ood. 
the  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  sea 
and  everything  in  them,  the  Lord  who  re- 
mains faithful  forever.  He  upholds  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  and  gives  food  to  the 
hungry. 

The  Lord  sets  prisoners  free.  The  Lord 
gives  sight  to  the  blind.  The  Lord  lifts  up 
those  who  are  bowed  down.  The  Lord  loves 
the  righteous. 

The  Lord  watches  over  the  aliened:  He 
sustains  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  but 
He  frustrates  the  way  of  the  wicked. 

The  Lord  reigns  forever,  your  Ood,  O 
Zion.  for  all  generations.  Praise  the  Lord!" 

This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  the  hope  for 
the  world  and  all  its  people. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Stump:  Thank  you.  Premier  Buchan- 
an. 

Next  on  our  program  is  a  gentleman  that 
should  be  quite  familiar  to  all  of  you.  Art 
Monk.  All  Pro  wide  receiver  for  the  Wash- 
ington Redskins,  who  will  bring  us  a  reading 
from  the  New  Testament. 

Please  welcome  Art  Monk. 

(Applause.) 

RKAOIltG  prom  TRX  IfKW  TESTAMKHT 

Mr.  Monk:  Oood  morning.  It's  really  a 
great  sight  to  see  so  many  people  down  here 
this  morning  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  it's 
really  my  honor  to  be  able  to  participate 
here  with  you. 

My  readW  will  come  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Book  of  Colossians.  first  chapter, 
verses  15-20: 

"He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  Ood.  the 
firstborn  over  all  Creation,  for  in  Him  all 
things  are  created,  things  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  visible  and  invisible;  whether  thrones 
or  powers  or  rulers  or  authorities,  all  things 
were  created  by  Him  and  for  Him. 

He  is  before  all  things  and  in  Him  all 
things  hold  together.  And  He  Is  the  head  of 
the  Body,  the  Church.  He  Is  the  beginning 
and  the  first  bom  from  among  the  dead,  so 
that  in  everything  He  might  have  the  Su- 
premacy. 

For  Ood  was  pleased  to  have  all  His  full- 
ness dwell  in  Him  and  through  Him  to  rec- 
oncile to  Himself  all  things,  whether  things 
on  earth  or  things  in  heaven,  by  making 
peace  through  His  blood  shed  on  the  cross." 

(Applause.)  ^ 

Mr.  Stump;  Thank  you.  Art. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  present  to  you  a  woman 
who  has  been  richly  blessed  with  a  great 
voice  and  who  uses  it  daily  in  Ood's  service. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Sandy  Patti  will 
sing  "In  His  Presence."  She  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  Dick  Tunney. 

Sandy.  .  . 

(Applauae.) 

(Music  by  Sandy  Patti.) 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Stump:  Thank  you.  Sandy,  for  that 
wonderful  music.  And  I'm  sure  all  can  feel 
His  Presence  here  today. 

One  of  the  most  faithful  members  of  the 
House  Prayer  Oroup  is  a  long-time  friend  of 
mine,  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  our 
group  on  the  House  side.  He  will  bring  us 
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mler  Buchan- 


tbe  meflBice  today  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlvea. 

Please  welcome  Congressman  Ike  Skelton 
of  Missouri. 

(Applause.)  

MXSSAGB  FROM  THX  HOU8X  Or  RXPRXSKKTATivI* 

Mr.  SKKLTOir  Chairman  Stump,  Mr.  Presi- 
dmt.  Mrs.  Bush,  Mrs.  Quayle.  Ladles  and 
OenUemen.  distinguished  guests.  In  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  Prayer,  I 
bring  you  greetings  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Prayer  Breakfast  Group. 

We're  a  group  of  men  and  women,  mem- 
bers of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  meet  Thursday  morning  at  8 
o'clock  In  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  our 
CapltoL  ^    ^    . 

We're  a  diverse  group— different  back- 
grounds, different  SUtes.  different  poUtical 
philosophies.  We  share  a  common  trust  in 
Ood  and  belief  In  the  power  of  prayer. 

It's  our  custom  to  hear  a  message  from  a 
member  which  is  drawn  fnMn  his  or  her 
spiritual  experiences  and  beliefs.  We  also 
beUeve  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  who 
said: 

"Come  before  His  Presence  with  singing, 
by  Joining  our  voices  in  a  familiar  hymn. 
And  we  pray. 

We've  had  an  outstanding  year  as  a  prayer 
group  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Bob 
Stump,  our  president;  Bob  Whitaker,  our 
secretary;  Dan  Akaka.  our  able  song  leaden 
and  G.V.,  Sonny,  Montgomery,  who  brings 
us  news  of  happiness,  illness  or  sorrow  and 
who,  for  many  years,  has  served  as  our  un- 
official chaplain. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1977  and 
began  attending  the  House  Prayer  Break- 
fast, we  had  perhaps  15  or  20  members 
present  each  week.  We've  grown  through 
the  years  and  now  we  often  have  more  than 
SO  members  who  attend  our  Prayer  Group 
every  Thursday. 

I'm  convinced  that  participation  In  our 
Prayer  Breakfast  Group  is  an  Immense  help 
to  us  on  other  days,  when  the  storms  of  po- 
litical conflict  rage.  It's  fitting  that  our 
Prayer  Group  meets  in  the  morning.  The 
early  part  of  the  day  is  the  best  part  of  the 
day,  and  our  Prayer  Meeting  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  begin  each  Thursday  with  a 
fresh  outlook  and  uplifted  feeling. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  anonymous  poet 
who  wrote: 

"I  met  God  in  the  morning  when  the  day 
was  at  its  best.  And  His  Presence  came  like 
Bunrlse,  like  a  glory  in  my  breast.  All  day 
long.  His  Presence  lingered.  All  day  long.  He 
stayed  with  me.  We  saUed  in  perfect  calm- 
ness on  a  very  troubled  sea. 

Other  ships  were  torn  and  battered.  Other 
ships  were  sore  distressed,  but  the  winds 
that  seem  to  drive  them  brought  us  to  a 
peace  and  rest. 

Then  I  thought  of  other  mornings  with  a 
keen  remorse  of  mine  when  I,  too,  had 
loosed  the  moorings  with  His  Presence  left 
behind. 

So  1  think  I  know  the  secret  learned  from 
many  a  troubled  way: 

Tou  must  seek  Him  in  the  morning  if  you 
want  Him  through  the  day." 

Attending  a  House  Prayer  Breakfast  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  prayer.  Prayer  is  evidenced  else- 
where on  Capitol  Hill,  for  there  are  smaU 
groups  of  House  Members  who  meet  on  a 
regular  basis  for  Bible  study  and  prayer. 

Each  daily  session  of  the  House  opens 
with  a  prayer  by  our  Chaplain.  James  Ford. 
There's  a  small,  but  often  used  prayer  room 
available  Just  off  the  rotunda.  And  in  the 
Capitol  Rotunda  itself,  one  of  the  large 


murals  that  grace  the  waU  is  a  painting  of 
the  pilgrims  kneeling  in  prayer  as  they 
embark  on  their  Journey  to  the  New  World. 

Yes.  prayer  is  all  around  us. 

A  Delegate  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
called  for  prayer  to  begin  each  day  of  delib- 
eration, saying: 

"God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  II 
a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without 
His  notice.  Is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can 
rise  without  His  aid? 

I,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  move  that, 
henceforth,  prayers  imploring  the  assist- 
ance of  Heaven  and  its  blessing  be  held  each 
morning  in  this  assembly  before  we  proceed 
to  business. " 

And  so  what  Benjamin  Franklin  began  in 
1787  continues— not  J»ist  within  the  House 
Chamber  itself,  but  elsewhere  on  Capitol 

Hill. 

Were  you  to  walk  into  the  small  prayer 
chapel  located  Just  a  few  feet  from  the 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  you  would  see 
the  beautiful  stained  glass  window  portray- 
ing our  first  President.  George  Washington, 
kneeling   in   prayer,   with   the   inscription 

from  Psalm  16:  ^    ,      . 

"Preserve  me.  O  God,  for  in  Thee  do  I  put 
my  trust." 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  our  prayer 
group  will  continue  to  reflect  the  spirit  por- 
trayed by  that  stained  window  in  the  days 
and  years  ahead,  not  Just  for  us  but  for 
those  whom  we  represent. 

No  truer  words  were  ever  written  than 
those  by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  when  he 
penned:  .. 

"More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than 
this  world  dreams  of." 
Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Stump.  Thank  you.  Ike. 
Among  this  country's  most  dedicated 
public  servants  is  a  woman  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  one  whom  I've  been  proud  to 
call  a  friend  for  many,  many  years.  She's  an 
active  member  of  the  Judicial  Prayer  Break- 
fast and  brings  us  another  reading. 

Please    welcome    Justice    Sandra    Day 
O'Connor. 
(Applause.)  ^     ^ 

JusUce  O'CoimoR.  Mr.  President  and 
Guests  today,  my  friend  from  Arteona.  Bob 
Stump,  as  he  explained.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Prayer  Breakfast  of  the  third  branch  of 
Government,  the  Judicial  Branch.  We 
borrow  space  from  the  LegislaUve  Branch 
and  meet  regularly  in  the  Capitol. 

In  the  passage  that  I  will  read  today.  Solo- 
mon has  been  made  king  of  the  people  of 
Israel   and  Judah,   succeeding   his   father. 
David.  Solomon  is  still  a  yoimg  man.  He  has 
a  dream  in  which  the  Lord  asks  him  what 
Solomon  would  like  the  Lord  to  do  for  him. 
Solomon  does  not  ask  for  riches  nor  a  long 
life  nor  for  victory  over  his  enemies.  In- 
stead, he  asks  for  the  greatest  gift  of  all: 
An  understanding  of  heart  and  mind. 
A  reading  from  the  1st  Book  of  Kings, 
chapters: 

"The   Lord   appeared   to   Solomon   m   a 
dream  at  night,  and  Ood  said: 
Ask  what  you  wish  Me  to  give  you. 
Then  Solomon  said: 

Thou  hast  shown  great  loving  kindness  to 
Thy  servant.  David,  my  father.  According  as 
he  walked  before  Thee  in  truth  and  right- 
eousness and  uprightness  of  heart  toww^d 
Thee  and  now  has  reserved  for  him  this 
great  loving  kindness  that  Thou  has  given 
him  a  son  to  sit  on  his  throne  as  it  Is  this 

day.  .     . 

And  now,  O  Lord,  my  God.  Thou  hast 

made  Thy  servant  king  in  place  of  my 


father,  David.  Yet,  I  am  but  a  litUe  child.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  go  out  or  come  in.  And 
Thy  servant  is  In  the  midst  of  Thy  people 
which  Thou  hast  chosen,  a  great  people 
who  cannot  be  numbered  or  counted  for 
multitude. 

So  give  Thy  servant  an  understanding 
heart  to  Judge  Thy  people,  to  discern  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  For  who  is  able  to 
Judge  this  great  people  of  thine? 

And  it  was  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  that  Solomon  had  asked  this  thing." 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Stomf.  Bringing  us  the  Prayer  this 
morning  for  our  naUonal  leaders  is  a  man 
who  has  dedicated  his  entire  life  to  serving 
the  Lord. 

I'm  very  honored  to  present  to  you  Dr. 
Billy  Graham. 

(Applause.) 


PKATBI  POK  KATIOHAL  LBSmnS 

Dr  Graham.  (Congressman  Stump.  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Bush,  Mrs.  Quayle.  shall  we 
pray: 

Our  Father  and  our  God,  we  humbly 
thank  Thee  for  this  unique  occasion  that 
brings  us  together  year  by  year  to  reflect, 
meditate  and  pray.  We've  come  here  not  to 
recount  achievements  of  the  past,  but 
simply  to  seek  Your  Face  and  to  pray.  No 
matter  what  tlUe  we  may  hold,  in  Your 
Presence,  we  see  ourselves  as  we  really  are- 
men  and  women  who  are  subject  to  the 
frailties  of  human  nature— and  who  need 
Your  love  and  direction  and  forgiveness. 

Our  Father,  w*  look  into  the  future  and 
see  that  door  that  President  Bush  referred 
to  in  his  Inaugural  Address.  We  need  You  to 
help  us  walk  right  through  into  a  room 
called  tomorrow. 

We  need  you  as  we  walk  and  we  need  you 
in  that  tomorrow. 

Give  us  knowledge  of  Thy  Truth  and  con- 
fidence In  Thy  mercy.  We  need  our  vision 
renewed,  our  faith  restored  and  the  desire 
to  love  and  to  serve  mankind  r^lndled. 

There  are  times  when  we  feel  as  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill  reminded  us  years  ago.  Ui*t 
our  problems  are  beyond  us.  The  social 
problems  of  our  time  are  with  us  as  they 
were  since  the  dawn  of  history.  Our  vaunted 
technology  has  not  solved  the  basic  prol^ 
lems  of  human  greed,  pride.  seUlshness.  and 
materialism.  Nor  has  It  solved  the  problem 
of  loneliness,  sorrow  and  suffering.  We  nwd 
thy  light,  we  need  thy  compassion,  we  need 
thy  strength.  We  need  thy  forgiveness.  We 
pray  this  day  for  aU  the  leaders  of  our  gov- 
ernment, whether  federal,  state,  or  lo^ 
but  especially  we  pray  for  our  new  Preai- 

We  thank  Thee  for  his  personal  faith  to 
God.  Give  him  wisdom,  courage  and 
strength.  Make  us  remember  that  imto 
whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shaU  much  be 
required,  and  that  this  applies  to  us  aU  as 
individuals  as  weU  as  the  naUon.        _.    ,  ^. 

Grant  that  the  strong,  driving  wtad  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  sweep  across  our  land  and 
may  help  our  youth  to  regain  their  dreams, 
and  our  old  men  their  visions. 

Keep  us  on  the  Rock  from  which  we  were 
hewn.  May  we  reestablish  those  values  t»»t 
materialism  cannot  give  and  cannot  take 

Help  us  to  remember  the^  words  of  our 
President,  that: 

"We  are  not  the  sum  of  our  possessions. 
They  are  not  the  measure  of  our  lives." 

Grant  us  again  the  determination  to  seek 
Justice,  to  love  merey  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  our  God. 
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In  theae  surroundlncB  In  the  mldat  of  the 
bounty  of  this  food  this  momins.  help  us  to 
rameraber  the  lonely,  the  oppressed  &nd  the 
buncry.  May  we  sense  the  Presence  of  Him 
who  Is  tbe  w&y.  the  truth  and  the  light. 

May  this  Prayer  Breakfast  become  a  com- 
mitment service  for  all  of  us.  May  we  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  Ood  of  our  fathers. 

We  pray  this  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jeras  Christ.  Amen. 

Mr.  Stumt  Thank  you.  Dr.  Graham. 

It's  a  distinct  pleasure  this  morning  for 
me  to  Introduce  our  speaker.  Senator  Alan 
Simpson  is  a  friend  and  a  colleague  who  is 
known  for  his  warmth,  his  wit.  and  his  sin- 
cerity. He  is  widely  respected  and  is  a  leader 
In  the  United  SUtes  Senate  Prayer  Group. 

Pleaae  Join  me  in  a  warm  welcome  for  Sen- 
ator Alan  Simpson  of  Wyoming. 

(Applause.) 

TRX  SRAXZa:  SKMATOR  AlAN  SIMPSOll 

Senator  SncrsoN:  Thank  you.  Bob.  Mr. 
President.  Barbara  Biish.  Marilyn  Quayle, 
Dr.  Graham,  "fellow  seekers".  What  a  rare 
treat  and  honor.  And  Mr.  President  and  our 
gracious  First  Lady,  and  the  steady  Marilyn. 
I  was  pleased  to  be  one  of  the  celebrants  of 
that  magnificent  ceremony  at  the  National 
Cathedral,  the  Sunday  after  your  impres- 
sive dual  inauguration.  The  world  sees  you 
and  the  Quayles  as  people  of  faith  and  en- 
thusiasm and  strong  belief  and  spirit,  who 
"live  out"  your  religion— people  who  "walk 
the  walk"  instead  of  "talk  the  talk".  To 
have  two  of  the  most  visible  and  remarkable 
families  in  America,  and  those  marvelous 
children  of  yours— a  strong  bond  of  family 
and  a  loving  support  system— we  are  indeed 
blessed. 

I'm  so  pleased  you  learned  a  bit  about  our 
Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  Group  from  our 
friend.  Paul  Simon.  It's  always  a  special 
time  there.  My  father  was  a  member  when 
he  was  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He's  91  years  old. 
SooMone  asked  him  the  other  day  if  he  had 
Uved  in  Cody,  Wyoming  all  his  life,  and  he 
said:  "Not  yet."  (Laughter.) 

Senator  SmrsoH:  And  it  Is  here  in  that 
weekly  gathering  that  we  share  our  person- 
hood  in  Ood— a  sharing  of  ourselves— actu- 
ally it  Is  more  the  sharing  of  our  own  vul- 
nerabilities. Often  provocative,  sometimes 
moving,  a  continual  learning  and  growing. 

Here  we  are  gathered  from  the  world 
over— meeting  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the 
foundaUon  of  faith  and  the  spirit  of  recon- 
ciliation. Not  as  Christians  or  Jews  or  Mos- 
lems or  Buddhists  or  Hindu— all  under  one 
common  aegis— humans.  All  who  believe  in 
a  higher  Being,  whatever  that  may  mean  to 
them  individually. 

This  day  Is  not  about  formal  religion. 
That  was  always  pretty  "heavy"  for  me  as  a 
child.  I'm  reminded  of  the  one  about  the 
restless  and  active  child  at  the  church  serv- 
ice—Jumpy rascal.  He  was  anUy  and  he  was 
hopping  around  in  there  and  looking  around 
and  scratching.  His  mother  was  at  the 
ready,  however.  She  took  the  crayolas  and 
the  coloring  books  and  Uttle  pencils  and 
pads.  And  he  sat  there  and  he  asked: 
"What's  that  over  there?" 
And  she  said: 

"That's  the  altar  of  the  church." 
He  said.  "What's  that  over  there?" 
She    said.    "That's    where    they    baptise 
people." 

He  looked  at  the  flag  and  said.  "What's 
that?" 
She  said.  "That's  the  flag  of  our  country." 
He  said.  "What's  that  up  on  the  waU?" 
She  said.  "That's  the  cross  of  our  church." 
He  said.  "What's  that  over  there?" 
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She  said.  "That's  a  plaque  for  the  boys 
who  died  In  the  Service." 

And  the  young  kid  looked  at  her  with  res- 
ignation and  wistfuly  rolled  his  eyes  heaven- 
ward and  said,  "Which  one?  The  9  o'clock  or 
the  11  o'clock?. " 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  SucraoH.  Now,  if  you  like  that 
kind  of  stuff  at  this  hour  of  the  morning, 
why,  I've  got  a  quick  other  one  for  you. 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Sncpsoii.  The  little  boy  sitting  at 
a  church  service  in  London,  mind  you,  and 
he  looked  at  his  mother  with  a  very  sad  ex- 
pression.   He    said:    "Well,    mummy,    God 
won't  be  able  to  bless  us  any  more,  will  He?" 
And  she  said,  "Why  not,  my  son?" 
He  said,  "Well,  I  Just  heard  the  minister 
say  that  Jesus  was  sitting  on  His  right 
hand." 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Simpson.  All  right,  that's  enough. 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Simpson.   Let  me  share  a  few 
thoughts  with  you  in  my  brief  time  this 
morning  about  a  subject  that  I  know  more 
about  than  anyone  else  does— me.        ^ 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Simpson.  A  hazardous  statement 
in  Washington.  D.C.  where  there  are  lots  of 
"experts"  and  "authorities".  Indeed,  those 
who  travel  the  high  road  of  humility  in 
Washington,  D.C.  are  not  really  troubled  by 
heavy  traffic. 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Simpson.  First,  let  me  tell  you 
that  my  present  faith  in  God  was  not  what  I 
had  In  mind  at  one  time  In  my  life. 

I  was  raised  by  very  dear  and  loving  par- 
ents, and  I  have  so  very  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  Dad,  as  I  say,  91  years  of  age,  suffer- 
ing from  Parkinson's  Disease,  arthritis,  the 
loss  of  an  eye  years  ago.  sometimes  the 
gentle  fog  of  age  rolls  over  him— but  that  Is 
always  penetrated  when  you  say: 

"How  you  doing.  Pop?"  And  he  always 
says:  ""Great." 

And  my  mother  is  88,  a  woman  of  im- 
mense faith  and  huge  courage  and  grace 
and  power  and  strength.  My  brother  and  I 
often  referred  to  her  as  the  "'velvet 
hammer." 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Simpson.  Well,  I  was  a  very  ram- 
bunctious and  very  curious  young  guy.  If  It 
is  true  that  "a  spirited  colt  makes  the  best 
horse",  then  I  should  have  been  Secretariat 
or  Whirlaway  .  .  . 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Simpson.  And  then  I  got  fat.  And 
I  had  enough  blemishes  to  l>e  on  one  of 
those  comic  books  ads  of  the  old  days  in  the 
forties.  I  didn't  like  myself.  And  then  I 
learned  about  humor  and  I  used  It  to  cover 
pain.  Many  do.  I  also  used  it  to  cover  shy- 
ness. Many  do.  A  very  valuable  lesson  for 
me. 

In  my  formal  religion,  I  was  baptized  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  served  as  an  Acolyte, 
confirmed,  married  In  that  church  to  this 
very  classy  lady.  I've  been  hvlng  with  Ann 
for  35  years— married  all  tliat  time,  of 
course!  You  have  to  say  that  in  politics, 
these  days. 
(lAughter.) 

Senator  Simpson.  Then.  In  high  school.  I 
was  always  Into  something.  And  then  finally 
I  got  into  "the  big  something".  We  de- 
stroyed mailboxes,  blew  them  up,  shot  them 
to  pieces.  It  was  a  federal  offense.  I  was  on 
federal  probation  for  two  years.  Not  the 
best  time  of  my  life.  And  every  time  the  pro- 
bation officer  came  to  see  me,  I  was  shoot- 
ing pooL 


(Laughter.) 

Senator  Simpson.  In  a  pool  hall. 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Simpson.  Shades  of  River  City! 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Simpson.  And  my  parents  had 
thought  at  birth  that  I  had  the  strong  and 
sensitive  hands  of  the  surgeon,  but  I  could 
really  stroke  that  cue! 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Simpson.  So  I'd  come  home  with 
that  green  felt  stain  on  the  meaty  part  of 
my  hand  and  my  mother  would  say,  ""What 
have  you  been  doing?""  I'd  say:  "'I've  been 
mowing  the  grass." 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Simpson.  And  the  old  man  never 
cracked  a  smije.  But  I  was  very  loved.  The 
single  most  important  thing  to  give  a  child- 
love.  I  thought  "why  am  I  doing  these 
things?".  Am  I  doing  that  to  hurt  my  par- 
ents, who  were  very  obviously  and  visibly 
hurt  enough,  especially  when  the  old  man 
cried  one  night  at  the  dinner  table  and  said. 
""Where  have  we  failed?" 

Oh  yes,  I'd  get  guUty  about  that,  but, 
never  to  the  point  of  limiting  my  activities. 
And  then  off  to  college.  And  I  thought  I 
was  quite  the  big  cheese,  the  "Bolshoi 
Shiska"  as  they  say  In  Russian,  the  "big 
pine  cone". 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Simpson.  I  smoked  about  three 
packs  a  day,  got  to  be  a  fine  broth  of  a  boy. 
I    weighted    260    pounds,    had    hair    and 
thought  beer  was  tooA. 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Simpson.  Yes.  That  was  me.  That 
was  the  me  of  age  21.  Got  in  to  a  couple  of 
slugfests,  spent  a  couple  of  nights  in  the 
clink.  Even  Ann's  sorority  sisters  wouldn't 
raise  the  ball  for  me  that  night. 

I'd  been  named  to  "Who  Who  In  American 
Colleges  and  Universities"  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  university  called  me  in  and  said, 
"We're  not  going  to  give  you  that  award."  I 
smiled,  laughed,  cracked  a  Joke,  but  there 
was  a  real  hard  lump  down  Inside.  Kind  of 
like  cotton  balls  in  my  throat,  choking  to 
come  up. 

Then  off  to  law  school.  I  married  this 
magniflcant  lady  in  '54  and  headed  for  Ger- 
many to  serve  in  the  Army.  And  there  was 
the  test.  It  was  the  very  first  time  in  my  life 
where  other  people  were  telling  me  what  to 
do— and  some  real  dire  consequences  out 
there  If  you  didn't  do  it. 

The  humor,  the  charm,  the  old  stuff 
didn't  work  anymore.  I  was  miserable.  I 
couldn't  do  what  I  wanted  to  do.  It  tore  me 
up.  I  had  ulcers,  gas.  heartburn,  blood  pres- 
sure at  220.  Depression  as  if  somebody  had 
pulled  the  "big.  black  sheet"  over  my  head. 
That  stuff  happens  In  life— to  almost  ev- 
erybody. Then  out  of  the  army  and  back  to 
law  school.  Slowly  I  started  to  sort  It  out, 
searching  through  it.  I  call  it  ""creeping  ma- 
turity." 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Simpson.  It  is  pretty  slow  some- 
times, but  Isn't  It  an  adventure?  We  search 
for  peace,  for  stability,  for  love— to  know 
where  our  own  Inner  gyroscopes  are.  We're 
all  seeking  the  ""peace  that  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding." And  think  about  that  one 
minute.  We  might  have  it— or  be  very  close 
to  it- and  never  even  know  It.  For  it  is 
beyond  our  cognitive  powers.  After  all: 
""Beyond  understanding." 

Then  I  grappled  in  my  thirties  with  pos- 
sesslveness  and  Jealousy.  Why  not?  A  guy 
could  feel  that  about  a  woman  like  that  .  .  . 
couldn't  he?  And  then  I  struggled  with  the 
distortion  of  love,  when  we  get  to  a  point 
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where  we  come  to  love  things  and  try  to  pos- 
sess persons— It  used  to  be  that  we  loved 
persons  and  possessed  things.  We  learn  that 
we  lose  a  person  when  we  try  to  possess  him 
or  her.  And,  If  jealousy  is  one  of  your  Uttle 
red  wagons  you'd  like  to  leave  back  in  the 
shed,  go  see  Shakespeare's  "Othello"  one 
more  time.  ,_.       _ 

Yes,  it's  sure  been  a  slow  process.  When  I 
have  those  pangs  of  self  pity  and  guilt  and 
compassion  fatigue,  or  have  that  feeling  of 
despair  or  disijuletude  and  longing  that  I 
think  no  one  else  has  ever  had-when  I  do 
that,  I  reduce  myself  to  a  child  again.  And 
the  worst  part  is  when  I  take  the  chUd  of  Al 
Simpson  into  a  relationship  that  demands 
the  challenge  of  the  man.  Al  Simpson.  I  can 

get  pretty  gummed  up.  

I  practiced  law  for  18  years,  did  about 
1  500  divorces  over  that  time,  learned  more 
about  my  own  marriage  than  I  did  about 
others.  All  the  time  learning. 
As  they  used  to  say  In  the  pool  hall: 
"Going  to  school  on  their  shot." 
Finding  people  you  admire  and  trying  to 
emulate  them.  Nothing  wrong  with  that  t& 
long  as  you  keep  your  own  uniqueness.  And 
don't  spend  too  much  time  comparing.  The 
act  of  comparing  automatically  puts  yo"-"*^ 
second  place.  /      ■ — 

Why  would  you  do  it? 
Reading  some  good  books.  When  some- 
body says  that  bad  books  and  porno  and 
trash  dont  affect  people,  then  how  come  it 
is  that  good  and  inspirational  books  do? 

There  are  some  very  sure  things  that  I 
saw  marked  on  the  trees  along  the  trail  as  I 
hit  57  years  of  life  with  this  remarkable 
lady  at  my  side.  There's  lote  of  things  I've 
come  to  know. 

But.  the  very  prince  of  the  one  I  learned 
to  know  was  where  to  turn  when  I  didn't 
know  where  to  turn.  One  place,  only: 

And  1  often  don't  match  up  too  weU  with 
the  continuing  care  and  nurture  of  my 
feUow  humans.  One  that  hit  me  right  be- 
tween the  eyes  recently  was  a  sermon  1 
heard  about  caring  people  going  to  an  insti- 
tution of  people  of  lesser  capacity. 

Some  folks  In  there  were  doing  pretty 
well  and  some  were  very  down.  And  some 
were  just  shuffling  husks  of  humanity.  And 
this  group  was  passing  through  them,  some 
ordained  and  some  laymen.  The  lay  mints- 
try  Is  lust  as  vital  as  the  clerical  ministry  In 
our  church.  ^  , . 

PlnaUy,  one  of  the  bright  and  very  old 
women  looked  up  as  they  were  all  leaning 
over  and  speaking  to  her  and  saying.  "God 
cares.  The  Lord  cares  about  you.  God  bless 
you"  She  stopped  them  all— held  up  a 
gnarled  hand,  fixed  them  with  a  clear  and 
steady  eye  and  she  said:  '1  know  God  cares. 
I  want  to  know  whether  you  care."  Now 
that's  where  the  rubber  meets  the  road.  It's 
txK)  easy  to  say  "God  cares  for  you,  and 
then  Just  go  about  our  Uves.  We  have  to  be 
Involved.  We  are  the  only  instruments  of 
His  love  and  care  that  God  has  placed  here. 
There  are  no  others. 

I  often  take  periodic  stock,  try  to  assess. 
"Well,  how'm  I  doing  with  the  things  that 
God  gave  me  and  entrusted  to  me  on  this 
Earth?  We  aU  hold  those  things  in  trust,  as 
stewards  for  God  during  our  lives- and  then 
He  will  gather  them  back  from  us— one  un- 
known day.  And  as  stewards,  we  must  prop- 
erty care  for  the  things  that  He  has  given 
us  Our  Earth,  our  countries,  our  homes,  our 
parents,  our  spouses,  our  chUdren.  We  must 
do  that  actively  and  enthusiastically  and 
with  faith  and  good  humor— not  in  monkish 
and  sUent  ways  that  close  us  off  and  cloUter 


us   away   from   others.   And   live   It.   And 
humor— may  I  recommend  that  to  you? 

Humor.  My  dear  mother,  living  her  beau- 
tiful life  at  the  age  of  88.  said  to  me  as  a 
child,  "humor  Is  the  Irreplaceable  Isolvent 
against  the  abrasive  elements  of  life,"  And 

Our  physical  bodies  will  go  back  to  the 
Earth,  to  dust— and  others  will  come  after 
MS  to  manage  what  God  has  given,  and  wUl 
we  really  be  able  to  account?  Will  we  really 
have  left  a  better  place,  a  better  govern- 
ment In  our  own  lands?  A  better  people?  A 

better  world?  ^     ».  ..» 

What  an  opportunity,  how  do  we  be  about 
It'  My  wise  and  earthly  dad  always  said:  "To 
do  a  thing,  be  at  it."  It  wasn't  origlhal.  but 
he  loved  It.  And  he  also  said,  and  I'U  never 
forget  this:  "Any  damned  fool  can  be  un- 
happy." 
[Laughter.] 

And  he  also  said:    "Son,  I  can't  teU  you 
how  to  succeed,  but  I  can  sure  tell  you  how 
-M)  faU  and  that's  try  to  please  everybody." 
For  heaven's  sake,  take  a  risk.  Make  a 
choice.  Take  a  tough  stand.  Don't  be  one  of 
the  "dead  unkilled." 
[Laughter.] 

I  see  a  lot  of  those  kind  of  people  in  this 
community.  They  sold  themselves  out  some- 
where  back   down   the   line.   SUy   In   the 
present,   for  living  In  the  present  Is  the 
truest  act  of  faith.  Hear  that.  And  fretfuj- 
ness  and  worry  are  just  the  opposite  of  that. 
There  U  a  powerful  story  about  the  lady 
who  was  anguishing  through  life,  stumbling, 
lashing  out.  filled  with  hostUlty  and  Spew- 
ing it  out  to  her  pastoral  counselor:  "You 
tell  me  you  can  help  to  comfort  me.  and  give 
me  peace  of  mind,  and  In  this  terrible  hell 
of  a  world,  how  am  I  going  to  do  that? 
That  wise  man  said.    "WeU.  I'll  teU  you  if 
you'd  like. "  She  said  sarcastically.   "Do  you 
mean  you're  going  to  actually  teU  me  how 
to  do  that?  How  to  get  rid  of  pain  and  pity 
and  hate  and  anxiety  and  the  conflict  way 
down  inside  of  me?  And  you're  the  person, 
the  smart  aleck  who's  going  to  help  me  do 
that?"  And  the  feUow  said  patiently.   "Yes. 
Yes  1  will "  And  she  said  finally,  almost  ex- 
haustedly  and  beseechingly,  "Okay,  how  do 
I  do  that?"  And  the  feUow  said.  "Listen  very 
carefully.  Hear  it.  It's  one  word.  It  com^  up 
in  the  east  with  the  sun.  One  word.  Only 
one: 
"Start." 

This  Is  the  only  yard  marker  on  the  play- 
ing field  of  life.  Today.  Right  now.  This  ta- 
stant.  This  flash  of  time.  February  2.  1989. 
915  on  a  bright  Thursday  morning.  Start. 
Not  too  profound,  is  It?  But,  maybe  It  is. 

So  let  me  close  and  share  with  you  ""Sln^ 
son's  Laundry  List  of  Life."  It  is  very  short. 
Here  it  Is: 
AU  of  us  are  worth  something. 
Love  Is  not  enough,  but  It  sure  helps. 
AU  of  the  Important  decisions  of  Ufe  wUI 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  insufficient  dat^ 
We  are  responsible  for  everything  we  do. 
You  can  run  but  you  can't  hide. 
It  is  most  important  to  run  out  of  scape- 

**Airof  the  significant  battles  of  life  are 
waged  within  the  self. 

You're  free  to  do  whatever  you  like.  You 
need  only  to  face  the  consequences. 

And,  finaUy,  what  do  you  know  for  sure 
anyway? 

sf  I^havlmuch  to  be  thankful  for.  Why 
then  am  I  Umlted  In  word  and  act  and  deed? 
I  have  found  the  toughest  thing  In  my  life  is 
to  learn  to  forgive  myself,  and  yet  I  have 
that  ability-learned  through  a  beUef  m  a 


Higher  Power— that  openness,  forgiveness, 
and  God's  wholeness  are  not  separate  enti- 
ties—they  are  very  much  the  same.  Ah!  that 
issue  of  foregiveness  in  our  Uves!  I  couldn't 
forgive  others  untU  I  learned  how  to  forgive 
myself.  I  couldn't  love  others  untU  I  learned 
to  love  myself.  Teachers  could  forgive  me. 
Principals  in  schools  would  forgive  me.  My 
buddies  would  forgive  me.  Other  parente 
would  forgive  me  as  I  led  their  sons  astniy 
but.  boy!  it  was  so  tough  to  do  that  for 
myself.  To  be  able  to  look  in  the  mirror  and 
say:  "Al,  I  forgive<you."  That  is  when  things 
began  to  faU  together  for  me— with  God's 
help.  That  Is  when  pain  passes,  when  old 
wounds  heal— when  new  Ught  comes  to  dark 
places.  The  most  wretched  and  sad  thing  I 
ever   observe   In  my   Ufe  with  my   feUow 
humans  Is  the  person  45  or  50  or  60  years 
old  stUl  limited  and  constricted— and  almost 
choking,  like  that  cotton  baU  In  the  throat- 
In  their  present  Ufe-Umlted  and  In  fear  and 
loathing  today-by  "something"  they  did  or 
had  done  to  them  that  was   "bad"  or  even 
unforgiveable,  at  least  to  them.  Way  baj* 
when  they  were  6  or  10  or  20  or  40  years  old. 
and  they  just  keep  bringing  It  back.  HauUng 
it  back  on  those  old  red  wagons— through 
the  back  channels  of  their  minds  and  laying 
it  so  very  hard  and  heavy  on  themselves. 
WeU  God  never  intended  that  for  us.  That 
was  not  the  promise  of  the  Cross.  The  prom- 
ise was  that  we  would  have  life,  and  have  It 
abundantly-through  forgiveness  of  our  sins 
and  not  just  the  latest  ones-aU  of  them. 

When  1  learned  Gods  grace  of  forgive- 
ness, then  the  boy  became  a  man.  I  sure 
wouldn't  want  to  go  back.  For  Ufe  Is  mean- 
ingful and  savored  and  joyful  and  I  am  ex- 
cited about  it.  And  about  these  people,  ex- 
cited about  this  fine  President  and  Bw-bara 
and  about  our  fine  Vice  President  and  Btori- 
lyn  excited  about  this  government,  about 
this  land  and  about  our  worid.  Those  are 
things  I  wanted  to  share  with  you  this  day. 
Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 
(Ovation.)  .    . 

Mr.  Stttmp:  Thank  you.  Senator,  for  that 

great  message. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  history  wUl  im- 
doubtedly  Judge  George  Bush  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Vice  Presidents  thU  cou^Vlilff 
ever  had.  He  brings  to  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent  unparaUeled   experience   and  leader- 

*  11*18  my  great  honor  to  present  to  you  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
(Ovation.) 


THKPREStOENT 

President  Bush:  Thank  you  vei?  much. 

My  special  thanks  to  Bob  Stump  and 
Doug  Coe.  to  our  honored  guests  from 
throughout  this  country  and  from  our  for- 
eign lands,  and  it  Is  a  pleasure  for  Barbara 
and  me  to  be  here  once  again. 

There  is  no  greater  peace  than  tt»»t  which 
comes  from  prayer  and  no  greater  feUow- 
shlp  than  to  join  In  prayer  with  others. 

And  coming  to  the  Prayer  Breakfast  Is.  for 
us  at  least,  like  coming  home.  The  Lord 
works  In  mysterious  ways.  There  Is  notWng 
mysterious,  however,  about  His  PrioriU^^ 
I'm  the  one  with  the  laryngitis  and  Sandy 
Patti  is  the  one  that  lifted  our  splrlte  with 
that  magnificent  voice,  clear  as  the  finest 
crystal,  and  we're  grateful  to  her. 

And  the  Lord  works  .  .  . 

l^eslS  bush:  And  the  Lord  works  Jn 
very  mysterious  ways,  but  I  wonder  why  it  is 
that  under  the  protocol  sense  of  thl^  I 
always  have  to  foUow  my  friend.  Al  Simp- 
son. 
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President  Bitsk  Let  iu  all  thank  the  Lord 
for  havlnc  granted  us  this  day.  makinc  It 
POHible  f or  ua  to  spend  this  time  together. 
BUly  Oraham.  my  dear  friend,  tells  me 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  living  on  a  farm  in 
North  Carolina,  one  of  his  Jobc  was  milking 
cows.  And  one  day  he  was  sent  out  to  milk 
one  of  their  cows,  named  Brindle,  a  cow  he'd 
never  milked  before,  and  he  was  told  that  It 
was  a  gentle  cow  that  would  be  very  cooper- 
ath-e. 

When  he  sat  down  on  the  stool  to  miifc 
the  cow.  she  swished  her  tail,  slapped  him  in 
the  face,  nearly  put  his  eye  out.  A  few  min- 
utes later,  kicked  the  bucket  aU  the  way 
across  the  bam  and  then  tried  to  kick  him. 
At  that  point,  he  began  to  wonder  if  the 
person  who  described  this  kind  and  genUe 
cow  had  ever  sat  down  next  to  her  in  the 
bam. 
(Laughter.) 

President  Bush:  And  I  thought  of  that 
story  In  the  light  of  my  request  for  America 
to  beoome  a  kinder  and  genUer  naUon.  It's 
one  thing  to  request  It  and  it's  another 
thing  to  see  It  actually  happen. 

And  maybe  a  lot  of  folks  out  there,  cynics, 
are  thinking,  well,  if  you  people  in  Washing- 
ton will  stop  trying  to  milk  us.  well  stop 
kicking. 
(Laughter.) 
(Applause.) 

President  Bush:  We're  facing  some  serious 
problems  and  some  great  opportunities  In 
our  country.  Tough  problems,  great  oppor- 
tunities. 

And  I  believe  that  a  wonderful  resource  in 
dealing  with  them  Is  prayer.  Not  Just  prayer 
for  what  we  want,  but  prayer  for  what  Is  in 
the  heart  of  Ood  for  us  individually  and  as  a 
nation.  And  shouldn't  we  also  remember 
with  all  that  we  have  to  be  grateful  for.  to 
Pyuse  each  day  to  offer  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving. 

All  of  us  should  not  attempt  to  fulfill  the 
rrsponsibiUties  we  now  have  without  prayer 
and  a  strong  faith  in  Ood. 
Abraham  Unooln  said,  and  I  quote: 
"I>e  been  driven  many  times  to  my  knees 
by  the  overwhelming  convicUon  that  I  have 
nowhere  else  to  go." 

Surely,  he  was  not  the  first  President,  cer- 
tainly not  the  last  to  realise  that 

It's  not  Just  Presidents.  I  heard  about  a 
Mttle  boy  whose  elderly  grandmother  came 
to  Uve  with  him  for  the  winter.  And  the 
ttnl  day,  the  little  boy  pUyed  hard  Inside 
the  house  and  he  wanted  to  turn  the  heat 


The  grandmother  insisted  (mi  keeping  it 
hot.  When  he  opened  the  windows,  she 
dosed  tlieni.  And  for  several  days,  it  went 
on  like  this— up  and  down,  back  and  forth. 

Said  the  little  boy.  "Too  hot. " 

And  the  grandmother,  "Too  cold." 

After  about  a  week,  the  UtUe  boy  knelt 
beside  his  bed  one  night  and  prayed: 

"Lord.  bless  motho'  and  daddy  and  make 
it  hot  for  grandmother." 

(laughter.) 

President  Bush:  I  suppose  there  may  be 
some  people  in  Washington  and  around  the 
eountry  who  have  already  begun  to  pray- 
Ifake  it  hot  for  Oeorge. 

(Laughter.) 

President  Bush.  But.  those  prayers  will  be 
answered  over  time.  Be  patient. 

(lAUghter.) 

President  Bush:  But  I  can  also  tell  you 
from  my  heart  that  I  freely  acknowledge 
my  need  to  bear  and  to  heed  the  voice  of  Al- 
mighty God.  I  began  my  Inaugural  Addrew 
wtth  a  prayer  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  need 


and  desire  of  Ood's  wisdom  in  the  decisions 
we  face.  And  If  we're  to  walk  together 
toward  a  more  caring,  more  generous  Amer- 
ica, let  us  all  share  in  paving  the  way  with 
prayer. 

Thank  you  all.  and  Ood  bless  you. 

(OvaUon.) 

Mr.  Stumt.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  would  you  please 
stand  as  Sandy  Pattl  leads  us  In  our  closing 
song.  "Oreat  Is  Thy  Faithfulness."  and 
please  ronaln  standing  for  the  closing 
prayer. 

Please  stand. 

(Song.) 

CLOSnO  PKATn 

Mr.  Stump.  Our  closing  prayer  will  be  of- 
fered by  a  very  lovely  lady.  She's  a  woman 
of  deep  faith  who  leads  by  the  example  of 
her  daUy  life. 
It  Is  my  pleasure  to  call  on  Susan  Baker. 
(Applause.) 

Mrs.  Bakxb;  These  words  of  praise  are 
found  In  the  Old  Testament  by  the  prophet 
Nehemlah: 

"Stand  up  and  praise  the  Lord,  your  Ood. 
He  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
Blessed  t>e  your  glorious  name,  and  may  It 
be  exalted  above  all  blessing  and  praise.  You 
alone  are  the  Lord.  You  made  the  heavens, 
even  the  highest  heavens,  and  all  their 
starry  host,  the  earth  and  all  that  is  on  it. 
the  seas  and  all  that  Is  in  them.  You  give 
life  to  everything  and  the  multitudes  of 
heaven  worship  you." 

We  pray.  Almighty  Ood.  that  our  worship 
of  You  today,  however  focused  or  distract- 
ed, however  full  of  faith  or  tentative,  will 
draw^is  closer  to  You  and  will  change  us. 
each  one,  for  good. 

Anoint  us  with  Your  Holy  Spirit  that  we 
may  leave  here  with  the  desire  to  be  Your 
servant  and  to  serve  one  another. 

Tenderize  our  hearts  and  make  us  willing 
to  be  the  instrimients  of  Your  healing  in 
this  broken  world. 

And.  please.  Lord,  energize  the  leaders  of 
our  land  and  the  other  nations  represented 
here  today.  Energize  them  with  the  power 
and  the  love  that  was  evident  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  so  that  governance  will  be  ac- 
complished with  Justice  and  with  righteous- 
ness. 

It  Is  in  His  Holy  Name  that  I  pray.  Amen. 

Ut.  Snmr.  Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Bush,  we 
thank  you  for  being  with  us  this  morning. 
We  thank  all  of  you  for  participating  in  the 
program. 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  would  you  plese 
remain  in  your  places  until  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Bush  have  departed. 

Thank  you  for  coming,  and  may  the  Lord 
bless  you. 

(Applause.) 
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CONSUMER  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
SENT  BILL  FOR  MISTAKES  FOR 
EXXON 

(Mr.  JONTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Blr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
American  consumers  are  now  paying  5, 
10,  even  15  cents  a  gallon  more  for  gas- 
oline because  of  the  Exxon  Vaidez 
tanker  accident. 

These  increases  in  the  prices  of  gaso- 
line at  the  pump  are  not  Justified  and 
should  not  be  tolerated,  because  the 


Vaidez  accident  notwithstanding, 
there  is  no  shortage  of  oil. 

The  increased  prices  that  the  con- 
sumer Is  paying  are  the  results  of  the 
psychology  of  shortage,  rather  than  a 
real  shortage. 

Our  Nation  can  easily  secure  the  oU 
necessary  to  meet  all  domestic  needs 
without  price  increases  by  utilizing  our 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  or  by  in- 
creasing purchases  from  Mexico,  Ven- 
ezuela, or  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consumer  should 
not  be  sent  the  bill  for  the  mistakes  of 
Exxon.  The  President  ought  to  an- 
nounce plans  to  insure  adequate  petro- 
leum to  meet  our  Nation's  needs,  calm 
the  petroleum  markets,  and  stop  the 
psychology  of  shortage  which  is  al- 
ready costing  the  consumer  millions 
for  an  accident  for  which  they  are  not 
responsible. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ETHICS 
REFORM.  THE  TIME  HAS  COME 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlEs.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
current  law.  Members  of  Congress  con- 
victed of  felonies  and  expelled  from 
the  House  can  still  receive  their  Feder- 
al pensions.  Furthermore,  Members  re- 
tiring need  not  file  a  disclosure  of 
their  financial  transactions  during 
their  last  year  In  office.  And  those 
first  elected  prior  to  January  8,  1980, 
can  pocket  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  campaign  fimds  for  personal 
use.  These  practices  are  unconscion- 
able and  must  be  redressed. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  close  these  loopholes.  Under  my 
bill,  a  Member  of  Congress  would  be 
refunded  his  own  contributions  and 
barred  from  receiving  a  pension  if  con- 
victed of  a  felony.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires full  and  timely  financial  disclo- 
sures from  retiring  Members  and 
would  prohibit  the  practice  of  allowing 
Members  to  pocket  campaign  funds 
upon  retirement. 

Congress  has  rightly  condemned  un- 
ethical behavior  in  the  executive 
branch  departments.  Now  its  time  for 
us  to  look  at  our  own  institution  and 
implement  changes  to  ensure  that  the 
public  can  continue  to  look  with  pride 
at  their  elected  representatives.  We 
owe  this  much  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
people  we  represent. 


WHO  IS  GETTINO  WHAT  IN  THE 
FSX  DEAL? 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  have  witnessed  a  real 
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treat,  a  struggle  in  an  administration 
during  which  deliberations  over  the 
sale  of  sophisticated,  supersophlsticat- 
ed  technology  to  the  Japanese,  with 
the  result  in  the  exportation  of  Jobs 
and  technology  for  the  building  of  a 
sophisticated  fighter. 

Many  of  us  are  concerned  about  the 
implications  of  that  sale;  but  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  forced  to  rely 
mostly  on  press  accounts  for  Informa- 
tion, because,  Mr.  President,  either 
you  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  or 
you  are  afraid  to  tell  the  American 

What  is  going  on.  Mr.  President,  and 
who  is  in  charge?  Your  self-imposed 
gag  rules  stifle  the  ability  of  impor- 
tant experts  across  this  Nation  and 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  significant  deliberative 
action. 

We  have  found  that  no  administra- 
tive official  is  prepared  to  brief  or 
comment  on  it  until  the  deal  Is  com- 
plete. In  other  words,  lock  the  bam 
door  after  the  horse  has  escaped. 

Cooperation  between  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  Is  important. 
That  is  why  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gkphahdt] 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  CoKLHo]  today  are  Joining  with 
dozens  of  others  of  us  in  petitioning 
you.  Mr.  President,  to  take  the  gag  off. 
Let  the  sun  shine  in  and  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Congress  under- 
stand who  is  getting  what  in  the  PSX 
deal.  After  all,  Mr.  President,  under- 
stand one  thing.  PSX  does  not  mean 
for  sale  for  all. 


by  the  Federal  Government  is  done  as 
a  symbolic  gesture. 

I  am  introducing  the  Missing  Service 
Personnel  Act  in  an  effort  to  correct 
the  past  and  protect  our  future  serv- 
icemen. The  primary  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  ens\u«  that  the  U.S. 
Government  fully  accoimts  for  our 
missing  men  and  women. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  thor- 
ough procedure  of  investigations  to 
analyze  the  evidence  pertaining  to  the 
missing  person  before  the  finding  of 
death  can  be  made.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  Insure  that  no  stone  is  left  un- 
turned during  this  crucial  process. 
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STOP  PSX  DEAL  IN  THE  INTER- 
EST OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  JAPAN 


,  THE  MISSING  SERVICE 
1         PERSONNEL  ACT 
(Mr.    ROWLAND    of    Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  concerned  citizens  are 
unaware  that  under  current  law,  our 
Government  has  declared  missing 
service  personnel  as  dead.  This  infor- 
mation is  based  solely  on  the  passage 
of  time.  Today  I  am  Joined  by  a  bipar- 
tisan coalition  of  Members  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  designed  to  correct  this 
situation.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  insure  that  the  U.S. 
Government  fully  accounts  for  all  of 
our  men  and  women,  rather  than  arbi- 
trarily writing  them  off. 

Mr.  Speaker.  aU  but  1  of  the  2,370 
unaccounted  for  POW's  and  MIA's 
from  the  Vietnam  era  have  had  their 
official  status  changed  to  KIA  [killed 
in  action],  regardless  of  individual  clr- 
cunetances  surrounding  their  disap- 
pearance. Those  missing  servicemen 
who  have  been  declared  dead  include 
men  who  were  known  to  have  been 
captured  and  held  as  POWs.  The  one 
serviceman  officially  listed  as  a  POW 


(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  the  argument  about  the  PSX  deal 
has  centered  on  the  technology  trans- 
fer from  the  United  States  to  Japan, 
and  while  this  is  a  very  compelling  set 
of  arguments,  I  think  there  is  a  much 
more  compelling  reason  that  the  deal 
never  should  have  been  struck  to 
begin  with.  ^    .    w  , 

That  has  to  do  with  the  trade  imbal- 
ance that  exists  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. This  last  year  it  was  $52  billion 
in  Japan's  favor,  and  it  now  ciunulates 
to  $300  billion  over  the  last  5  to  7 
years.  Japan's  surplus  is  now  one-third 
of  our  entire  deficit  to  other  countries, 
and  it  is  not  only  the  American  side 
that  has  begun  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  this  situation. 

Masahiro  Sahomoto.  chief  economist 
of  the  Japan  Foreign  Trade  CouncU 
and  a  frequent  critic  of  United  States 
businesses,  recently  said  that  weak- 
ened United  States  manufacturing, 
loss  of  technological  superiority  and 
protectionist  sentiment  can  do  major 
harm  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  is  that  the 
PSX  deal  is  a  bad  deal  for  Japan.  It  is 
in  Japan's  direct  self-interest  to  buy 
the  F-16  off  the  shelf,  and  so  as  we 
begin  to  debate  and  discuss  this  issue, 
I  think  it  is  important  to  say  to  our 
friends  in  Japan,  "Let  us  stop  the  PSX 
deal  for  the  United  States'  interest 
and  for  yovir  interest  as  well." 


beaches,  dying  seabirds,  and  angry 
Alaska  residents  of  Prince  William 
Sound  commimities. 

We  have  not  heard  many  positive 
things  lately,  but  let  us  not  forget  the 
efforts  of  many  individuals  and  organi- 
zations working  to  clean  up  the  spill.  I 
would  like  to  especially  compliment 
one  such  organization— which  has 
been  actively  involved  in  cleanup  ef- 
forts. .,  ,_. 

Shortly  after  the  spill,  the  Valdez 
squadron  of  the  CivU  Air  Patrol  was 
activated  to  offer  assistance.  The  first 
air  reconnaissance  flight  was  flown  on 
Mareh  24— Just  hours  after  the  spill 
occurred.  CAP  flight  crews  have  been 
providing  aerial  surveys,  monitoring 
the  movement  of  the  oilspill,  providing 
transporUtion  of  emergency  services 
and  support  personnel,  and  providing 
logistical  support. 

For  forty  years,  the  CAP  has  assist- 
ed in  activities  ranging  from  coastal 
patrols  during  wartime,  to  search  and 
rescue  missions,  to  drug  surveillance 
missions  on  oiu'  borders.  The  work  of 
the  CAP  in  Alaska  is  Just  part  of  this 
great  tradition  of  service  and  active 
commitment. 

We  owe  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Eugene  Har- 
well. CAP  National  Commander,  and 
the  corps  of  volunteers  he  commands, 
a  great  debt  of  thanks. 

A  summary  of  the  oilspill  activity 
follows: 


PRAISING  EFFORTS  OF  CIVIL 
AIR  PATROL  IN  ALASKA  OIL- 
SPILL CLEANUP 

(Mr.  CHANDLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  stories  from  Alaska  have  been 
filled  with  vivid  images  of  oil-covered 


SoioiAXT  or  Oil  Sfox  Activiti 
Valdbi.  Alaska.— The  Valdez  Squadron. 
ClvU  Air  Patrol  was  activated  shortly  after 
the  oU  spUl.  on  Friday  the  24th  of  March, 
by  HQAAC-RCX:  Elmendorf ,  AFB.  Upon  no- 
tification a  Wing  Operations  Center  was  •«- 
Uvated  to  support  the  primary  Operatloos 
Center  at  the  Valdez  CAP  squadron.  The 
Valdez  on  site  commander  Is  Captain  Kmi 
Chamberlin.  Captain  cmamberlln  is  current- 
ly coordinating  aU  on  scene  CAP  Involve- 
ment In  the  operation. 

The  first  sortie,  flown  In  an  amphlb 
Beaver  from  the  Juneau  Composite  Squad- 
ron, was  released  on  the  24th.  By  the 
evening  of  April  2nd  76  sorties  had  been 
flown  for  a  total  of  119  hours.  Flight  crews 
have  been  providing  aerial  surveys,  monitor- 
ing the  oU  spill,  providing  transportation  of 
emergency  services  and  support  personnel, 
and  providing  logistical  support.  The  Valdez 
operation  was  originally  a  float  plane  oper- 
ation operating  out  of  the  smaU  boat 
harbor.  Wheeled  aircraft  were  orlglnaUy  of 
limited  value,  however  the  need  to  »««» 
around  Prince  WlUlam  Sound  has  Included 
small  village  strips. 

The  Alaska  Wing  Operations  Center  la 
currenUy  being  manned  dally.  Aircraft  as- 
signment, maintenance,  and  mission  tasking 
from  CAP  assets  not  currently  committed  to 
the  site  and  ct«w  mobilization  and  rotation 
are  being  handled  by  the  Wing  Operations 
Onter.  In  addition  CAP  CadeU  from  sever- 
al squadrons  are  assisting  with  radio  and 
telephone  communications.  An  HF  commu- 
nications net  has  been  esUbllshed  between 
Valdez.  Wing  Headquarters  and  an  airborne 
CAP  aircraft.  This  has  proved  to  be  less 
than  totally  successful  on  4685  but  7635  hw 
worked  better.  This  problem  Is  apparently 
to  the  Northern  Lights.  The  HP  radio  has 
supplemented  the  unreliable  telephone  serv- 
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tee.  We  are  currently  attempting  to  set  up  a 
Sat-com  communications  net  on  equipment 
loaned  by  Alaska  Air  Command.  CAP  units 
throughout  the  state  are  being  kept  up  to 
date  on  the  situation  on  the  Alaska  Wing 
computer  Bulletin  Board.  The  Eureka  and 
Seward  squadrons  have  been  placed  In  a 
standby  status.  A  new  mission  base  at 
Seward  will  be  opening  on  Tuesday. 

Oround  support  crews  at  Valdez  are  being 
supplemented  by  crews  from  other  squar- 
dons  on  a  regular  basis.  Wind  Headquarters 
is  providing  logistics  support  for  the  CAP 
crews.  The  Influx  of  people  into  Valdez  has 
caused  a  shortage  of  support  faculties  in  the 
area.  Visitors  to  the  area  are  being  discour- 
aged due  to  the  limited  support. 

During  this  mission  Alaska  Wing  Is  stUl 
supporting  and  provides  over  95%  of  all 
SAR  activity  in  the  SUte.  We  have  run  four 
additional  SAR  missions  during  the  activity 
with  the  spUl. 

Current  CAP  Assets  Directly  Involved: 

7  Separate  Squadrons. 

1  Wing  Headquarters  Operations  Center. 

la  Aircraft  (CAP). 

3  Radio  SUtions. 

13  MobUe  Radios. 

1  Construction  Team. 

1  Communications  Team. 

1  PAO  Team. 

1  Video  Tape  Team. 

(For  the  Commander, 
Dixie  L.  SUwberry.  2LT.  CAP. 

Director  of  Administration). 
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NATIONAL  EMPLOYEE  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM  RECOGNITION 
MONTH 

(Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recently  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  declare  November  "National 
Employee  Assistance  Programs  Recog- 
nition Month."  Congress  should  recog- 
nize the  valuable  services  that  employ- 
ee assistance  programs  [EAP's]  pro- 
vide, and  help  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Nation  to  their  existence  and  to 
the  benefits  they  offer.  I  am  hoping 
that  this  resolution  will  accomplish 
these  goals,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  measure  and  support 
its  passage. 

As  the  resolution,  which  I  have  re- 
printed below,  states,  an  EAP  is  a  pro- 
gram in  the  workplace  designed  to 
assist  in  the  identification  and  resolu- 
tion of  personal  problems  of  employ- 
ees by  acctirately  assessing  the  nature 
of  the  personal  problems  of  employ- 
ees, providing  expert  confidential  con- 
sultation to  the  employees,  referring 
the  employees  to  appropriate  services 
in  the  community,  and  following  up  to 
ensure  that  the  assistance  needed  by 
employees  is  provided. 

The  problems  addressed  by  EIAP's 
are  myriad.  The  EAP  movement  began 
as  a  workplace  response  to  employee 
alcoholism.  Today,  alcoholism  is  recog- 
nized as  being  only  one  of  many  prob- 
lems that  employees  may  encounter 
during  their  working  lives.  Employee 
usistance    programs    have    taken    a 


broad  approach  to  helping  troubled 
employees.  They  have  proven  a  valua- 
ble resource  for  individuals  who  are  in 
need  of  guidance  but  who  do  not  know 
where  to  turn.  EAP's  enable  labor  and 
management  to  assist  employees  in  re- 
establishing satisfactory  job  perform- 
ance. 

Congress,  in  enacting  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988.  recognized  the 
value  of  EAP's  by  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  provide  grants  to 
employers  to  develop  employee  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  Drug-Free  Workplace  Act 
of  1988  requires  Federal  contractors  to 
provide  drug-free  workplaces  through 
the  establishment  of  drug-free  aware- 
ness programs,  which  provide  assist- 
ance including  informing  employees 
about  available  employee  assistance 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  EAP's  have  enabled 
countless  niunbers  of  our  Nation's 
work  force  to  get  through  difficult 
times.  When  workers  are  faced  with 
problems  associated  with  aging  par- 
ents, personal  substance  abuse,  finan- 
cial difficulties,  or  delinquent  children, 
a  workplace  ELAP  counselor  can  offer 
the  direction  and  guidance  that  is 
needed.  By  referring  these  individuals 
to  appropriate  agencies,  EAP's  relieve 
anguish  and  preserve  the  health  and 
productivity  of  these  employees. 
There  can  be  no  question  the  employ- 
ee assistance  programs  are  beneficial 
to  all  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  support  of  this  measure. 


DROUGHT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
WINTER  WHEAT 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  Disaster  Assistance 
Act  of  1988  to  cover  the  1989  winter 
wheat  crop.  The  drought  experienced 
by  the  Midwest  last  year  has  moved  to 
the  high  plains  winter  Wheat  Belt. 
Early  estimates  suggest  Kansas  pro- 
ducers will  harvest  100  million  bushels 
less  than  last  year— a  loss  of  nearly 
$400  million  at  current  market  prices 
at  the  country  elevator. 

Last  month,  in  the  face  of  Dust  Bowl 
conditions  in  western  Kansas.  I  re- 
quested that  the  USDA  implement  dis- 
cretionary disaster  provisions  to  assist 
winter  wheat  producers.  However, 
these  provisions  alone  will  not  address 
the  potential  economic  disaster  in 
Kansas,  particiUarly  if  Mother  Nature 
continues  depriving  wheat  producers 
of  much  needed  spring  rains. 

The  1988  Disaster  Act  represented  a 
responsible  approach  to  help  alleviate 
last  year's  drought  Impact  on  spring 
crops.  In  the  interest  of  equity  and 
consistency,   winter  wheat   producers 


should  be  afforded  this  assistance 
since  they  were  required  to  plant  this 
year's  crop  early  last  fall. 

This  improving  amendment  to  the 
1988  act  simply  extends  the  assistance 
provisions  dealing  with  jrield  losses  for 
drought-related  conditions  to  the  1989 
winter  wheat  crop. 

While  some  think  it  is  too  early  to 
make  hard  and  fast  decisions  relative 
to  this  year's  drought,  it  is  not  too 
early  to  begin  addressing  winter  wheat 
producers'  concerns  in  a  responsible, 
commonsense  manner.' 


LEGISLATION  DEALING  WITH 
JUNK  BONDS  AND  HOSTILE 
TAKEOVERS 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  message  today  for 
some  folks  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Preda- 
tors' Ball  is  going  on  this  week  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  3,000  Americans  attend- 
ing the  Predators'  BaU,  are  the  specu- 
lators, the  Junk-bond  kings,  the  hos- 
tile-takeover artists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  to  them  is 
that  the  party  is  about  over.  This 
binge  of  greed  is  disgusting  America 
and  injuring  this  country's  ability  to 
compete. 

These  speculators  say  that  this  is  all 
about  good  business.  It  is  not.  It  is 
about  greed,  pure  and  simple  greed. 
The  king  of  the  hiU,  Mr.  Milken,  now 
under  indictment,  last  year  made  $550 
million,  $107,000  an  hour,  selling  Junk 
bonds  and  accommodating  hostile 
takeovers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  are  intent 
on  offering  legislation  to  put  this 
country's  business  back  on  track. 
While  our  competitors  are  spending 
their  time  trying  to  build  better  prod- 
ucts, our  executives  all  too  often  are 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  attack 
other  companies  or  how  to  defend 
themselves  from  hostile  takeovers.  We 
have  got  to  put  this  country  back  on 
track  and  get  back  to  business  basics. 

Some  of  us  in  Congress  are  going  to 
work  to  pass  legislation  to  curb  the  use 
of  junk  bonds  for  hostile  takeovers. 


WASHINGTON.  DC:  A  WORK- 
FREE  DRUG  PLACE 

(Mr.  MARLEaifEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  slogan  for  Washington.  DC:  "DC. 
a  work-free  drug  place."  a  city  out  of 
control,  a  system  so  corrupt  that 
people  sleep  on  grates  while  repairs 
are  ripped  off  on  housing  projects. 
The  Mayor  fires  or  cuts  the  police 
force  and  then  in  between  trips  to  re- 
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sorts  asks  the  U.S.  Congress  for  $102 
million  for  crime  and  drug  control;  a 
city  that  wants  to  be  a  State  and 
wants  total  autonomy  from  congres- 
sional control,  then  allows  its  creeping 
crud  to  be  furloughed  and  slither  out 
to  the  suburbs  and  murder  a  very,  very 
fine  police  officer  in  Alexandria,  a  city 
with  a  homicide  rate  so  high  its  tour- 
ism promotion  shoiild  issue  every  visi- 
tor a  handgun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  slogan  is:  "Control 
Barry,  not  guns." 


The  Grace  Commission  recommen- 
dations focused  on  the  need  to  reduce 
government  loan  guarantees  for  elec- 
tric borrowers  and  to  require  the  elec- 
tric distribution  cooperatives  to  seek 
financing  from  the  private  sector.  The 
Bates-Hunter  bill  would  end  the  abuse 
of  many  REA  loan  borrowers  by  only 
allowing  those  with  financial  hardship 
to  obtain  subsidized  loans.  It  would 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  by  $5  billion 
over  the  next  5  years,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  deficit  re- 
ducing measure. 


U.S.       AEROSPACE       COMPANIES 

NEED        PROTECTION        FROM 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

(Mr.    LEVINE   of   California   asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address 

the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 

and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE ,  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  AmericA-is  the  world's  leader 
in  aviation  and  space  technology.  We 
should  be  doing  everything  we  can  to 
enhance  and  maintain  the  lead.  Mr. 
Speaker,  instead,  we  are  in  the  process 
of  handing  over  some  of  our  most  ad- 
vanced and  sophisticated  technology 
in  this  field  to  Japan. 

The  FSX  agreement  is  not  a  bad 
deal  only  because  particular  setjsitive 
technologies  will  be  transferred,  it  is 
also  a  bad  deal  because  historically 
technology  transfer  between  America 
and  Japan  has  been  a  one-way  street, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  FSX  agree- 
ment to  ensure  that  it  will  be  anything 
other  than  that  in  this  case. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  FSX  deal  is  also  a 
bad  deal  for  Japan  which  has  a  real 
stake  and  a  real  interest  In  reducing 
the  $55  billion  bUateral  trade  surplus 
it  has  with  the  United  States.  We  need 
to  prevent  the  one-way  sale  of  critical 
U.S.  technology  abroad  which  ex- 
changes limited  short-term  gains  for 
the  future  competitiveness  of  an 
entire  industry. 

Let  us  reject  the  FSX  deal  unless  it 
is  dramatically  altered. 


REA  LOAN  PROGRAM  REFORM 
(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  a  growing  bipartisan 
coalition  of  support  for  the  Bates- 
Hunter  legislative  effort  to  reform  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
loan  program.  The  Council  for  Citi- 
zens Against  Government  Waste  has 
joined  the  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
the  National  Propane  Gas  Association 
in  supporting  H.R.  1232.  In  addition, 
this  legislation  enjoys  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  from  Congress- 
man Bariiiy  Frank  to  Congressman 
PhilCrame. 


PREVENTING  FUTURE 

TERRORIST  TRAGEDIES 

(Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address 

the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 

and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  week  the  families 
of  the  victims  of  the  terrorist  downing 
of  Pan  Am  fUght  103  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  mourn  their  loved  ones 
whose  lives  were  taken  in  that  trage- 
dy. They  also  came  to  tell  their  Gov- 
errunent  that  action  must  be  taken  to 
address  terrorism  which  threatens  the 
lives  of  all  our  citizens. 

Lyim  Posen  of  Armonk,  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  daughter  of  Carol  and 
Jack  Posen  was  aboard  that  flight. 
She  was  in  the  prime  of  her  life.  Hers 
was  a  future  full  of  promises,  as  were 
those  of  the  other  passengers  of  that 
aircraft.  It  was  all  destroyed,  bringing 
sadness  and  grief  to  those  who  knew 
and  loved  her. 

We  carmot  bring  Pamela  and  the 
others  whose  lives  were  lost  back.  The 
very  least  we  can  do  is  to  heed  the  urg- 
Ings  of  their  famUles.  It  Is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  move  aggressively  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  senseless  terrorism 
caused  not  only  by  this  immediate 
tragedy,  but  also  spreads  fear,  fear 
throughout  our  country.  The  recom- 
mendations of  these  families  of  these 
victims  of  terrorism  at  a  time  of  In- 
credible grief  deserve  serious  and  thor- 
ough attention.  ^  j  * 

Failure  to  act  on  what  they  had  to 
say  would  leave  us  seriously  wondering 
if  those  who  perished  had  died  in  vain. 
Their  families  deserve  to  know  that 
their  Government  Is  taking  seriously 
their  advice  on  how  to  avoid  such  trag- 
edies In  the  future. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  ACT  ON 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CRISIS  NOW 


of  the  bailout.  That's  $1.4  million  each 
hour,  $23,000  a  minute. 

Since  January  4.  when  Congress  re- 
convened, the  Congress  has  spent  only 
30  days  In  session.  We've  been  here  3 
months,  and  two-thirds  of  that  time 
we  have  not  been  at  work  because 
we've  chosen  not  to  be. 

Today  marks  the  44th  day  since 
President  Bush  sent  his  legislation  to 
ball  out  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
to  the  Hill.  The  administration's  10- 
year  proposal  would  require  $126  bil- 
lion to  close  down  or  merge  Insolvent 

S&l£. 

Each  day  that  has  passed  has  c6st 
the  Industry  an  siddltlonal  $33  million 
in  losses.  That  amounts  to  $1.45  billion 
that  has  potentially  been  added  to  the 
price  of  the  baUout  because  of  Con- 
gress' inaction. 

Several  hundred  insolvent  thrifts 
remain  open  today  because  of  our  in- 
action. „     ^. 

Finally  today,  the  House  Banking 
Committee's  Flnanical  Institutions 
Subcommittee  begins  markup  of  that 
bill.  After  months  of  delay,  1  day  of 
work.  The  plan  apparently  now  calls 
for  4  days  off. 

The  Creator  was  willing  to  work  6 
days  before  taking  a  day  of  rest. 

This  4-day  vacation  could  potentially 
add  almost  $132  million  to  the  price  of 
the  bailout.  The  industry  is  hemor- 
rhaging money. 

I  am  today  calling  on  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  to  forgo  the  3 
days  of  rest.  I  am  caUlng  for  the  lobby- 
ists to  give  up  their  golf  games  and  for 
everyone  to  roU  up  their  sleeves  and 
finish  the  work  they've  started— with- 
out further  delay. 

Our  inaction  could  lead  to  financial 
panic.  WhUe  we've  sat  debating  the 
shape  of  a  logo,  there  has  been  a 
steady  loss  of  public  confidence.  The 
pubUc  loss  of  faith  in  the  industry  has 
resulted  in  record  withdrawals  from 
savings  and  loans. 

Since  May  of  last  year,  depositors 
have  withdrawn  a  total  of  $35.5  billion 
from  savings  and  loans.  Almost  one- 
third  of  this  amount— a  record  $10.7 
billion— was  withdrawn  In  January 
alone,  reflecting  the  depositors'  grow- 
ing anxiety  about  the  safety  of  their 

money.  . .  , , 

If  we  faU  to  act  quickly,  this  could 
spread  to  other  financial  institutions, 
such  as  our  banks  and  credit  unions. 

The  future  of  America's  financial  se- 
curity is  at  stake.  We  must  act  quickly 
now  and  without  further  interruption. 
Time  is  money.  Mr.  Speaker. 


(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  time  Is  money.  Each  day  we 
delay  In  enacting  a  measure  to  address 
the  savings  and  loan  crisis,  we  poten- 
tially add  $33  million  to  the  price  tag 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 
(Mr    McDERMOTT  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 
Mr     McDERMOTT.    Mr.    Speaker, 

today  I  would  like  to  applaud  the  ef- 
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forts  of  the  NaUonal  OrganlzaUon  for 
Women  for  organtadng  the  March  for 
Women's  Equality  and  Women's  Lives 
to  be  held  this  Sunday.  America's  mes- 
sace,  to  lU  dtlsens  and  to  the  world, 
should  always  be  freedom  of  choice 
and  equality. 

Tet.  the  battle  for  women's  equality 
and  freedom  of  choice  is  in  serious 
JecHMtfdy.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  that 
this  country  has  yet  to  make  the  con- 
stitutional assurance  that  equal  rights 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  abridged  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  Sunday's  march  will 
send  a  message  to  Congress.  State  leg- 
islators, and  the  American  people  that 
passage  of  the  ERA  is  long  overdue. 

Unfortunately,  ratification  of  the 
ERA  will  not  mean  much  if  Roe  versus 
Wade  is  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Like  taking  a  step  forward  then 
falling  flat  on  your  back,  this  move 
would  undermine  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  liberty  for  women.  As  a  phy- 
sician, it  is  hard  for  me  to  imagine 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  medical 
community  would  be  breaking  the  law 
by  respecting  a  patient's  decision  to 
terminate  her  pregnancy.  Yet.  this 
scenario  may  be  closer  than  we  think, 
since  Roe  versus  Wade  is  under  as- 
sault, possibly  one  vote  away  from 
being  overturned  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Polls  show  that  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans support  freedom  of  choice.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  support  will  be  affirmed 
<m  Sunday.  I  strongly  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  Join  over  100.000  citizens 
to  showing  our  President  that  the 
American  people  wiU  not  accept  the 
appototment  of  an  antichoice  Justice 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  doing  so.  we 
will  t>e  protecting  the  fundamental 
and  indisputable  right  of  equality  and 
freedom  of  choice  for  all  of  our  people. 


SUPPORT  POLAND'S  DRIVE  FOR 
DEMOCRACY 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  people  of  Poland  yesterday  won 
a  great  victory.  The  Communist  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendoit  union  Solidarity,  to  face  op- 
position in  legislative  elections,  and  to 
make  other  major  reforms.  The  Polish 
Government  has  been  forced  to  realize 
that  Poland's  ecoDomk:  future  depends 
not  on  party  edicts  but  on  popular  ini- 
tiative—a  htotorlc  concession. 

We  to  the  West  now  must  offer  the 
Polish  people  more  than  words  of  en- 
couragement. We  must  offer  incen- 
tives to  promote  political  and  econom- 
ic pluralism.  That  Is  why  today  I  am 
totnMhidng.  together  with  my  col- 
league. Mr.  KiJOTo.  a  biU  to  author- 


nally  developed  and  totroduced  last 
year  by  Senator  Casl  Levin,  aid  would 
be  careftiUy  conditioned  on  actual  im- 
plementation by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment of  promised  political  and  eco- 
nomic reforms. 

In  anticipation  of  yesterday's  histor- 
ic accord,  I  Jotoed  many  colleagues  to 
calling  on  President  Bush  to  develop 
an  action  plan  to  support  Poland's 
reform  drive.  White  House  comment 
on  the  accord  todicates  the  adminis- 
tration is  now  seriously  considering 
OPIC  assistance.  I  welcome  this  and  I 
urge  the  administration  to  move 
promptly.  I  also  hope  the  administra- 
tion wlU  adopt  the  approach  we  have 
proposed— carefully  directed  aid  to 
foster  pluralism,  carefully  conditioned 
on  fulfillment  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment of  its  promises. 
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lae  aid  by  our  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporatlcm  to  the  Polish  pri- 
vate sector.  Under  this  proposal,  origi- 


PREVKN'l'ING  INDIVIDUALS 

WITH      HISTORY     OF     DRUNK 

DRIVING     FROM     SERVING     IN 

SENSITIVE    AND    UPE-THREAT- 

ENING  POSITIONS 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alas- 
kan oilspill  has  alerted  America  to  the 
danger  of  allowing  todividuals  with  a 
history  of  drunk  driving  to  sensitive 
and  life-threatening  positions. 

Many  believe  the  worst  oU  tanker 
spiU  to  UJS.  history  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  captato's  drinking.  It  is  no 
consolation  to  America  to  know  that  2 
years  ago  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
UA  Department  of  Transportation 
disclosed  that  there  were  over  7.000  li- 
censed air  pilots  to  America  who  have 
failed  to  disclose  a  history  of  drunk 
driving  convictions  on  their  applica- 
tions for  pilots'  licenses.  And  although 
the  FAA  has  known  this  fact  for  more 
than  1  year,  that  agency  has  failed  to 
establish  a  procedure  matching  pilot 
license  applications  with  the  national 
drivers'  registry  to  catch  those  who 
are  lying. 

As  we  speak,  thousands  of  air  pilots 
across  America  are  doing  their  Jobs 
professionally  and  safely.  But  withto 
their  ranks  a  small  percentage  are 
fljring  with  a  history  of  dnmk  driving 
which  they  have  illegally  concealed. 

The  passengers  on  America's  airltoes 
deserve  the  protection  of  pilots  who 
have  a  history  of  acting  responsibly 
and  professionally.  The  FAA  should 
move  as  quickly  as  possible  to  make 
certato  that  those  who  have  lied  on 
their  applications  are  brought  before 
that  Agency  for  disciplinary  action  or 
prosecution. 


STRONG  DEMOCRATIC  VICTO- 
RIES IN  INDIANA  AND  ALA- 
BAMA INDICATES  PEOPLE  BE- 
LIEVE IN  DEMOCSIATIC  LEAD- 
ERSHIP AND  DEMOCRATIC 
PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  read  a  statement  to  the  New 
York  Times  where  a  spokeman  for  the 
National  Republican  Congressional 
Committee  called  congressional  races 
paltry. 

His  direct  quote  was: 

I  think  the  way  the  Democrats  are  taking 
whatever  paltry  victories  they  have  and 
trying  to  extrapolate  national  trends  is  in 
some  way  pathetic. 

This  statement  is  an  Insult  to  the 
voters  to  Alabama  and  Indiana  and 
every  voter  to  this  country  and  every 
Member  of  this  body.  I  know  the 
NRCC  is  embarrassed  about  their 
showing  to  the  Indiana  and  Alabama 
special  elections,  but  I  think  it  is  pa- 
thetic to  Insult  my  colleagues  to  the 
House.  Jnx  Lone  to  Indiana  and  Glkr 
Browdir  to  Alabama  won  strong 
Democratic  victories  because  the 
people  of  Indiana  and  Alabama  believe 
to  Democratic  leadership  and  Demo- 
cratic programs. 

If  the  NRCC  thinks  congressional 
races  are  paltiy.  why  did  they  send 
Vice  President  Quatlk,  Senator  Dah 
Coats,  and  the  First  Lady  toto  Indiana 
to  campaign  for  their  candidates? 
That  is  an  Insult  to  those  distto- 
giiished  todividuals. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  Republi- 
can nomtoee  had  won  to  Alabama,  the 
NRCX:— along  with  the  RNC— would 
be  talking  to  great  detail  about  a 
"Southern"  realignment  for  Republi- 
cans. I  don't  think  they  would  have 
thought  that  was  pathetic. 

I  suggest  to  those  running  the 
NRCC  that  if  they  think  congressional 
races  are  paltry,  they  should  ftod  an- 
other Itoe  of  work. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  order  to  toquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished mtoority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man^ from  Washington  [Mr.  Folet] 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEnr.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  the  program  for  this  week. 
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Tomorrow,  April  7.  the  House  wlU 
not  be  in  session. 

On  Monday.  April  10.  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon.  We  do  not  have  any  leg- 
islative business  scheduled  for 
Monday.  _ 

But  on  Tuesday.  April  11.  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon  to  consider  four  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
They  are: 

H.R.  310.  to  remove  a  restriction 
from  a  parcel  of  land  in  Roanoke.  VA. 
in  order  to  convey  the  land  to  Virginia 
for  use  as  a  veterans'  nursing  home. 

H.R.  419,  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  certain  parcels  to  Harry  S.  Truman 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
Missoiui. 

HJl.  964.  to  correct  an  error  in 
Public  Law  100-29— relating  to  certain 
lands  in  Lamar  County,  AL. 

HK.  999.  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  preservation  of  additional  historic 
property  throughout  the  Nation. 

Debate  will  be  had  on  these  suspen- 
sions on  Tuesday,  but  any  votes  which 
may  be  ordered  on  such  suspensions 
wiU  be  postponed  imtil  Wednesday. 
April  12. 

On  Wednesday.  April  12.  the  House 
will  consider  those  votes  on  suspen- 
sions which  may  have  been  ordered  on 
Tuesday  and  HJl.  1487.  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1990-91.  subject  to  a  rule:  House 
Resolution  165,  to  dis^prove  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure.  10 
hours  of  debate,  and  an  imnumbered 
H.R.  which  may  be  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration next  week  regarding  assist- 
ance and  support  for  peace,  democra- 
cy, and  reconciliation  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, subject  to  a  rule. 

On  Friday.  April  14.  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session. 

Obviously  this  is  with  the  usiial  res- 
ervations that  conference  reports  and 
other  matters  may  be  brought  up  with 
further  notice. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Bftr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FED  UP  WITH  BROKEN 
PROMISES 


we  have 
his  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  10.  1989 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
CAUt).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

There  was  no  obJectioiL 

DISPENSING     WITH      CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY       BUSINESS       ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 
Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temporre.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
DoBGAif  1  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Bir. 
Speaker,  In  my  home  State  of  North 
Dakota,  the  elements  of  making  a  deal 
are  pretty  simple:  When  you  make  a 
bargain,  you  keep  it! 

I  take  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
to  tell  my  coUeagues  that  we  in  North 
Dakota  are  flat-out  fed  up  with  the 
p^deraj  Government's  failure  to  keep 
its  part  of\bargain  made  with  North 
DakoU  40  years  ago— that  bargain  was 
the  Garrison  diversion  project. 

Let  me  provide  my  coUeagues  with  a 
brief  history. 

North  Dakota  has  never  gone  to  the 
Federal  Government  asking  for  a 
major  water  project.  Instead,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  came  to  North 
Dakota  over  40  years  ago  asking  our 
State  to  play  host  to  a  permanent 
flood.  At  the  time.  Federal  officials 
were  trying  to  find  a  way  to  control 
the  Missouri  River.  Downstream  navi- 
gation was  unpredictable,  and  down- 
stream flooding  was  severe. 

They  decided  that  in  order  to  solve 
those  problems  for  the  downstream 
States,  the  should  build  a  series  of  up- 
stream dams  on  the  Missouri  River, 
one  of  which  would  be  the  Garrison 
Dam  in  North  Dakota.  In  proposing 
the  building  of  the  Garrison  Dam  in 
my  State,  the  Federal  Government 
asked  North  DakoU  to  play  host  to  a 
500.000-acre  flood  that  came  and 
stayed  every  year,  flooding  prime 
farmland  in  my  State  in  order  to  avoid 
spring  flooding  in  Kansas  City  and 
points  south.  Mind  you.  this  perma- 
nent flood  is  large  enough  to  inundate 
virtuaUy  the  entire  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

The  Federal  officials  told  North 
Dakota  in  the  1940's.  that  if  they  were 
allowed  to  build  that  dam  and  perma- 
nently flood  part  of  our  State,  they 
would  provide  specific  benefits  to 
North  Dakota.  They  would  provide  a 
program  to  move  water  from  behind 
that  dam  to  the  rest  of  the  State  for 
municipal,  industrial,  and  irrigation 
purposes.  For  a  semi-arid  State  such  as 
North  Dakota,  the  ability  to  move 
water  throughout  the  Stote  was 
mighty  attractive.  North  Dakota 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  seal  the  deaL 

Since  that  contract  was  signed,  a 
number  of  things  have  happened:  The 
Federal  Government  built  its  dam. 
North  Dakote  has  its  Rhode  Island- 
size  flood,  and  they  can  now  play  sof  t- 
baU  in  the  parks  of  Kansas  City  and 


other  areas  downstream  without  wor- 
rying about  being  flooded  in  the 
spring.  The  entire  region  also  gets 
cheap  electricity  generated  by  the  tur- 
bines of  the  dam.  In  short,  the  Federal 
Government  and  all  the  downstream 
States  got  what  they  wanted. 

Let  me,  parenthetically  underscore 
that  I  do  not  object  to  flood  protection 
for  downstream  States;  I  do  fault  the 
Federal  Government  for  its  broken 
promises  on  Garrison. 

However,  that  was  only  half  of  the 
bargain— the  second  half  was  for 
North  Dakota  to  get  what  it  was  prom- 
ised. But  along  the  way,  that  promise 
has  been  cut  in  half  again  and  again 
until  the  present  Garrison  water  diver- 
sion project  is  a  miniature  of  the  one 
that  was  originally  promised  to  the 
State  of  North  Dakota. 

The  final  act  of  compromise  in  1985, 
through  the  Garrison  Reformulation 
Act.  represented  a  commitment  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  Stote  and  the 
administration  that  we  would  make 
final  concessions  in  revising  the 
project  to  meet  some  of  the  objections 
of  project  critics.  In  return,  the  admin- 
istration would  move  ahead  now  with 
fuU  funding  to  complete  this  project. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  the  bar- 
gain; but  It  has  been  a  one-sided  deal. 
The  painful  lessons  that  we  have 
learned  over  40  years  has  destroyed 
our  faith  in  the  ability  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government  to 
keep  its  commitment.  Broken  promises 
have  eroded  our  trust  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  couple  of  months  ago.  the  admin- 
istration sent  to  Congress  another 
broken-promise  budget.  Instead  of  the 
$40  to  $50  million  needed  for  the  Gar- 
rison project,  only  $8  million  was  pro- 
posed. That  is  not  enough  money  to 
build  the  next  phase  of  the  project;  its 
just  enough  to  keep  some  of  the  em- 
ployees around  at  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  to  purchase  some  mitiga- 
tion land.  It's  a  mothball  budget. 

Last  year.  North  Dakoto  suffered  its 
worst  drought  in  50  years.  The  loss  of 
crops  decimated  family  farms  and 
gmfcii  towns  across  the  Stote.  The  Gar- 
rison Diversion  project  should  have 
been  available  to  provide  irrigation 
and  municipal  water  suppUes.  but  it 
wasn't. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  and  the  people  that  I 
represent  are  tired  of  this  treatment. 
We  want  results.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  keep  its  end  of 
the  bargain,  then  let's  see  some  proof. 
Let's  move  forward  and  complete  this 
project.  Let's  do  it  now!  Let's  stop 
playing  games  with  North  Dakoto  s 

future! 

If  the  Federal  Government  insists 
on  breaking  Ite  promise,  then  it  ought 
to  turn  the  entire  project.  Including 
the  dam,  over  to  North  Dakota.  We'll 
toke  the  money  that  comes  from  the 
power  generated  by  the  dam.  and  we'll 
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build  our  own  project.  I  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  decide  now.  As  of 
today,  you  are  10  years  late  and  $40 
million  short.  Elither  lead  or  get  out  of 
the  way,  because  our  patience  is  gone! 


April  6.  1989 
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HOPE   FOR   THE   HOMELESS   INI- 
TIATIVES UNDERWAY  IN 
WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  NY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman    from     New     Yorlt     [Mrs. 
Lower]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  Thrusday.  AprK  13.  wNI  be  "Hometess 
Day"  in  Westcheser  County,  NY.  I  expect 
ttiere  are  ttxMe  of  you  «vtK>  are  unaware  of 
the  severity  of  the  homeless  probtom  in  West- 
chester. The  facts,  however,  show  that  we 
have  a  prob4em  in  Westchester,  a  serious 
problem.  The  5.000  homeless  in  the  county 
represent  the  second  largest  concentratk>n  of 
homeless  in  New  York  State.  I  am  glad  to  say. 
it  is  a  problem  that  the  Westchester  communi- 
ty is  working  to  address. 

Next  Thursday  evening  a  major  berwfit  in 
be^  of  the  homeless  will  t>e  heM  in  West- 
chester. The  Hope  for  Vne  Homeless  Dinner 
wiN  feature  as  its  keynote  speaker  Mitch 
Sriyder.  the  homeless  activist  from  tt>e  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Several  Westchester  leaders 
wiM  be  honored  for  their  dedicatk>n  and  com- 
mitment to  addressing  this  pressing  human 
need.  Those  being  horxxed  include  Mayor 
Alfred  Del  Vecchio  of  White  Plains,  Mayor 
RonaM  Blackwood  of  Mount  Vernon,  and 
Greer^burgh  Supervisor  Anthony  Veteran  as 
well  as  Craig  Weatherup,  the  president  of 
Westchester-based  Peps)  Cola  and  Chanriel  7 
ancfwrwoman  Roz  Abrahms. 

The  dinner  has  served  as  the  major  source 
of  norigovemmentai  funding  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  tfie  Westchester  homeless  popula- 
tion. Clearty.  we  in  the  Congress  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  McKinney  Act  is 
fully  funded  so  that  the  vital  programs  for  the 
homeless  authorized  by  that  legislation  can  be 
imptemented  to  their  maximum  extent 

There  are  more  homeless  people  in  Amer- 
ica today  than  at  any  time  since  ttw  Great  De- 
pression. And  despite  ttie  much-touted  eco- 
nomic recovery,  the  number  of  homeless  grew 
by  approximately  25  percent  a  year  during  the 
mid-1 9e0's.  Homelessness  now  affects  every 
regk>n  and  every  type  of  community— from 
urban  to  rural  and  from  wealttiy  to  poor. 

The  McKJrmey  Act  was  enacted  as  an 
•mergency  response  to  a  crisis  situation.  The 
measure  authorized  a  variety  of  homeless  aid 
programs— irK*Jding  emergency  food  and 
shelter  programs,  converting  Government 
property  into  homeless  facilities,  and  providing 
outpatient  health  care  and  mental  health  serv- 
ices to  the  homeless. 

These  services  are  absolutely  essential  to 
ttw  survival  of  our  Nation's  large  homeless 
popuialion.  Yet  the  McKinney  Act  has  consist- 
•nHy  been  underfunded  by  Congress.  For 
1967.  out  of  $430  mWon  authorized.  $350  mil- 
lion was  actually  appropriated.  For  1988.  out 
of  $615  million  authorized,  only  $360  millkxi 
was  actually  appropriated. 
We  cannot  tolerate  this  continued  inatten- 


Ixxi  to  a  crisis  that  strikes  at  ttw  heart  of 
American  values  and  ideals.  We  must  act  to 
fully  fund  the  McKinney  Act.  and  I  have  joined 
as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  31, 
a  resolution  to  fully  fund  this  crucial  measure. 

But  even  with  full  funding  of  the  McKinney 
Act.  the  homeless  problem  will  not  be  fully  ad- 
dressed. We  must  act  to  increase  the  stock  of 
affordable  housing  available  to  Amehcans  in 
communities  across  the  Natnn.  Housing 
simply  is  not  affordable  for  American  citizens, 
and  until  we  act  to  increase  ttie  availability  of 
affordable  housing,  this  problem  will  not  go 
away. 

The  Government  must  play  a  role  in  seek- 
ing solutkins.  and  I  plan  to  be  extremely 
active  in  that  regard  during  the  101st  Con- 
gress. The  private  sector  has  a  role  to  play  as 
well.  Our  goal  must  clearly  be  to  help  these 
people  help  themselves.  We  must  focus  on 
assunng  that  ttiey  have  the  opportunity  and 
the  support  to  create  a  new  life  for  ttiem- 
selves. 

I  am  glad  that  the  people  of  Westchester 
have  a  history  of  responding  to  tNs  need,  as 
eviderKed  by  next  week's  dinner.  I  am  hopeful 
ttiat  the  dinner  will  be  a  great  success.  t)e- 
cause  initiatives  such  as  this  are  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  well-t)eing  of  the  homeless,  who  so 
desperately  need  not  only  our  compassion, 
but  also  our  strong  support. 

I  commend  the  sponsors  of  the  Hope  for 
Homeless  Dinner  and  the  local  offk:ials  who 
have  distinguist>ed  ttiemselves  in  tfiis  area  for 
their  commitment  arnJ  hard  work  to  help  ttie 
homeless  help  themselves.  And  I  kx*  forward 
to  working  both  in  Washington  and  in  West- 
chester to  devise  lasting  solutwns  to  our  Na- 
tion's crisis  of  homelessness. 


HOUSE  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Pish]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  participate  in  this  commemo- 
ration arranged  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana.  [Luidt  Hoggs]  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  first  quonun 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  the  House  of  our  political 
forebearers,  the  House  of  our  Nation's 
fathers,  the  House  of  our  fathers,  lit- 
erally and  figuratively. 

I  am  delighted  to  participate,  and  es- 
pecially pleased  to  be  'Joined  by  my 
cousin,  the  Gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, [Bob  LrvnfGSTOif].  The  Living- 
ston, Kean,  Morris,  and  Fish  families 
share  both  familial  ties  and  careers  in 
public  service  dating  back  to  this 
body's  first  days  and  beyond  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  They  served 
this  cotmtry  before  there  were  politi- 
cal parties,  and  thereafter  as  Federal- 
ists, Democrats,  Whigs  and  Republi- 
cans. In  the  early  years  of  our  Repub- 
lic, much  more  compact  geographical- 
ly and  far  smaller  in  population,  it 
seemed  that  the  same  names  kept  ap- 
pearing over  and  over  in  our  quorum 
calls. 

Since  the  first  Livingston  arrived  in 
colonial  America  in  1673,  seven  of  his 


descendants  have  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  record  for  any 
family.  The  seventh,  of  course,  is  my 
friend,  cousin,  and  colleague,  Robert 
L.  LiviiTGSTOM,  of  Louisiana.  In  fact, 
Mr.  LiviifGSTOir  was  elected  as  a  Re- 
publican from  the  seat  held  by  his  an- 
cestor. Edward  Livingston. 

A  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress from  New  York,  Philip  Living- 
ston was  the  only  Livingston  to  sign 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
served  in  the  Continental  Congress 
from  1774  to  1778. 

Philip's  brother  William,  although 
bom  in  New  York,  served  as  a  delegate 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1774  to  1776.  William 
Livingston  was  elected  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  in  1776  and  served  imtll 
his  death  in  1790.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Constitution. 

Two  of  WUliam  and  Philip  Uvlng- 
ston's  nephews  were  extremely  Inter- 
esting individuals:  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston and  Edward  to  whom  I  referred 
earlier. 

Robert.  t)om  in  New  York  in  1746, 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1775  to  1777  and  from 
1779  to  1781.  As  ChanceUor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  he  administered 
the  oath  of  office  to  President  Wash- 
ington in  1789.  Before  his  death  in  Co- 
lumbia Coimty,  NY,  in  1813,  he  served 
as  our  minister  to  France  and  assisted 
Robert  Pulton  In  the  construction  of 
the  first  steam  boat.  Many  of  his  de- 
scendants, including  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, lived  along  the  Hudson  River. 

His  brother  Edward,  18  years  his 
Jimlor,  served  as  a  Representative 
from  two  different  States  and,  in  be- 
tween, as  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Edward  Livingston  was  elected 
as  a  Democrat  from  New  York  and 
served  in  the  4th,  5th.  and  6th  Con- 
gresses from  1795  to  1801  before  serv- 
ing as  mayor  until  1803  when  he 
moved  to  New  Orleans.  He  fought 
with  'Old  Hickory",  General  and  later 
President  Jackson,  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  in  1813.  The  people  of 
Louisiana  retiuned  him  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  1823  to  1829 
and  then  to  the  Senate  until  1831 
when  he  became  President  Jackson's 
Secretary  of  State,  and  later  Minister 
to  Prance.  He  eventually  returned  to 
Montgomery  place  in  Dutchess 
County  until  his  death  in  1836.  Their 
cousin  Walter,  the  son  of  Philip  Liv- 
ingston, was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  from  1784  to  1785.  His 
son  Heru^r  Walter  was  elected  to  the 
8th  and  9th  Congress  from  1803  to 
1807. 

A  century  and  a  half  later,  with 
many  sons  and  grandsons  in  between, 
our  colleague  Robert  Livingston,  was 
elected  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Starting  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, there  have  been  four  members 
of  the  Kean  family  to  serve  In  our  leg- 
islative branch. 
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The  first  was  John  Kean.  born  in 
Charleston.  SC,  in  1756  at  a  time  when 
we  were  beginning  our  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. He  was  a  high  ranking 
member  of  our  Revoluntionary  Army 
and  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress from  1785  to  1787.  He  was  later 
chosen  by  President  Washington  to 
serve  as  cashier  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States. 

His  great  grandson,  and  namesake, 
was  bom  over  a  century  later  in  1852, 
on  the  eve  of  another  great  American 
strug^e,  the  Civil  War.  John  Kean 
was  elected  as  a  Republican  from  New 
Jersey,  to  the  48th  Congress  in  1883. 
and  to  the  50th  Congress.  He  also 
served  in  the  other  body  from  1899  to 
1911.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  al- 
though he  failed  to  win  the  governor- 
ship of  New  Jersey  in  1892— his  great 
nephew,  Thomas  H.  Kean,  serves  that 
State  as  Governor  today. 

Pour  years  younger  than  John 
Kean,  his  brother,  Hamilton  Pish 
Kean.  was  elected  as  a  Republican 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  1929  and 
served  until  1935.  His  son,  Robert  Wln- 
throp  Kean,  father  of  Governor  Kean, 
bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1893,  had  a  dis- 
tinguished militwT  career  during 
World  War  I  before  serving  as  a  Re- 
publican member  of  the  House  from 
1939  untU  1959. 

These  two  families,  the  Livingstons 
and  the  Keans,  shared  many  things  in 
common  besides  service  in  this  House: 
In  1786,  Susan  Livingston  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  the 
niece  of  William,  signer  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  Philip,  a  signer  of  the  Del- 
caration  of  Independence,  married 
John  Kean,  delegate  to  the  last  Conti- 
nental Congress  from  South  Carolina. 
Their  son,  Peter  Philip  James  Kean 
married  Sarah  Sabina  Morris,  daugh- 
ter of  Revoluntionary  War  General 
Jacob  Morris  and  granddaughter  of 
Lewis  Morris,  another  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Familial 
ties  were  added  to  the  political  ties 
when  Julia  Kean,  the  daughter  of 
Peter  Philip  James  and  Sara  Sabina, 
married  my  greatgrandfather,  name- 
sake and  member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  these  individ- 
uals I  have  mentioned  were  blessed  for 
the  most  part  with  productive  and 
long  lives.  I  have  wondered  what  it 
would  be  like  if  they  were  to  all  some- 
how appear  on  this  floor  to  answer  the 
quorum  on  Former  Members  Day.  A 
fantasy,  of  course,  and  yet  these  rela- 
tives together  with  all  of  the  other 
men  and  women  from  the  past  100 
Congresses  are  here,  at  least  in  spirit, 
every  single  legislative  day. 

For  200  years  their  children,  broth- 
ers, nephews,  cousins,  and  political  in- 
heritors have  been  entrusted  with 
their  very  special  legacy  of  public  serv- 
ice in  this  house  and  to  our  Nation. 
We,  as  their  political  heirs  and  de- 
scendants, today,  in  our  time,  are  priv- 
ileged to  serve  in  guiding  the  fortunes 


of  this  great  republic.  What  greater 
honor,  than  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  strengthen  the  in- 
stitutions of  self-government  for  those 
who  win  come  after  us?  What  greater 
reward  than  to  be  part  of  the  continu- 
ing development  and  perfection  of  the 
words  in  the  preamble  of  our  Constitu- 
tion: to  establish  Justice  and  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LrviNCSTONl. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
thank  my  cousin  and  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Pish]. 

Mr.  SpesLker,  I  too  am  honored  to 
participate  in  this  special  order  ar- 
ranged by  the  gentlewoman— and  my 
friend— from  Louisiana,  Limdy  Boggs. 

As  we  celebrate  the  200th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  first  Hoiise  quorum,  I  can't 
help  but  reflect  on  how  far  the  House, 
as  an  institution,  has  come.  200  years 
ago.  the  members  had  trouble  reach- 
ing a  quorum— there  were  charges  and 
counter-charges  of  ethics  violations 
and  the  pay  raise  was  a  big  issue. 
Whereas  today  we  have— Moving  on  to 
another  subject. 

Since  my  cousin  and  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pish],  spoke  so  elo- 
quently about  the  Livingston  family's 
roots  in  this  historic  chamber,  I  am 
pleased  to  reciprocate.  In  fact,  when 
we  speak  of  Keans,  Fishes,  Morrises 
and  Livingstons,  we  are  often  speaking 
of  the  same  family,  so  intertwined  are 
the  historical  lineages  of  these  names. 

Mr.  Fish's  lineage  is  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished one.  In  fact,  for  50  of  the 
last  146  years,  the  House  has  been 
graced  by  a  Representative  named 
Hamilton  Fish. 

D  1200 

Actually  there  were  four  in  all.  And 
there  were  two  others,  in  addition  to 
those  four,  who  were  actually  candi- 
dates, one  Nicholas  in  1800,  and  then 
Hamilton  III,  the  son  of  my  colleague. 
Ham.  who  ran  Just  last  fall.  So  in  fact 
a  total  of  six  have  actually  offered 
themselves  for  office  in  this  great  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pish  tradition  in 
public  service  began  back  in  1843  when 
a  35-year-old  ex-New  York  City  Com- 
missioner named  Hamilton  Fish,  run- 
ning on  the  Whig  ticket,  won  election 
to  the  28th  Congress.  Though  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  reelection  bid  2 
years  later,  Mr.  Fish  went  on  to  serve 
ably  as  Governor  of  New  York,  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  and,  from  1869-77, 
as  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

After  1845,  the  Fish  name  was 
absent  from  the  Congress  imtil  1909. 
That  year,  Hamilton  Fish,  son  of  the 
elder  Fish,  decided  after  22  years  in 
tiie  New  York  State  Assembly,  where 
he  served  as  Speaker,  and  5  years  in 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  administration,  he 
was  ready  to  Join  this  Chamber.  Two 


years  later,  in  1911,  Mi.  Pish  retired 
from  public  life  and  once  again,  the 
House  was  without  a  Fish. 

But  not  for  long.  On  November  2, 
1920,  the  third  Hamilton  Fish- a  deco- 
rated veteran  and  grandson  of  the 
original  Hamilton  Fish— won  a  special 
election  to  Join  the  Members  of  the 
67th  Congress.  In  World  War  I,  he 
commanded  soldiers  in  France,  win- 
ning both  the  American  SUver  Star 
and  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre.  Mr. 
Fish  proved  to  be  as  tenacious  a  politi- 
cian as  he  was  a  fighter.  He  won  11 
successive  reelections,  finally  depart- 
ing these  Chambers  in  1945. 

However,  after  a  score  more  years, 
his  son,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  who  preceded  me  a 
few  moments  ago,  became  the  Honora- 
ble Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.  From  1969  to 
the  present,  this  man  has  carried  on 
the  finest  traditions  of  his  forebears 
and  has  ably  served  his  constituents  in 
the  Empire  State's  21st  District,  and 
I'm  proud  to  call  him  cousin. 

To  complete  the  record,  both  grand- 
fathers of  Congressman  Fish  were 
speakers  of  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly and  served  in  this  Chamber. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Alfred  C. 
Chapin,  a  Democrat,  represented  New 
York  in  the  52d  Congress. 

Mr:  Speaker,  while  I'm  at  this  lec- 
tern, I  would  also  like  to  mention  the 
great  services  of  another  family  that 
helped  shape  our  Nation  during  its 
nascent  days. 

Both  Mr.  Pish  and  I  are  related— dis- 
tantly to  be  sure— to  the  Morris 
family.  Though  not  as  well  remem- 
bered as  other  colonial  families,  they 
provided  some  of  the  best  minds  and 
able  leaders  of  their  time. 

The  most  famous  of  the  Members 
was  Govemeur  Morris.  In  1775,  it  was 
he  who  signed  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. In  1777  and  1778.  he  served  in 
the  Continental  Congress  and  soon 
thereafter  became  Assistant  Minister 
of  Finance.  In  1787.  Govemeur  Morris 
Joined  America's  other  Founding  Fa- 
thers in  confecting  our  Nation's  Con- 
stitution during  that  long,  hot  summer 
in  Philadelphia.  In  fact,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  James  Madison,  no 
individual  so  Influenced  the  final  doc- 
ument as  did  Mr.  Morris. 

Though  he  never  served  in  this 
House,  Govemeur  Morris  did  spend  3 
years  in  the  other  Chamber. 

Mr.  Morris'  half-brother  was  Lewis 
Morris,  a  Member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1775-77  and  signer  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Prior  to  that,  Lewis  Morris  had  spent 
14  years  as  a  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty. He  never  came  to  Washington 
in  an  official  capacity,  preferring  in- 
stead the  comfort  of  New  York.- 

Lewis  Robert  Morris  was  the  nephew 
of  both  Govemeur  Morris  and  Lewis 
Morris.  He  was  elected  as  a  Federalist 
to  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Con- 
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and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
oonuniaskm  that  presented  Vermont's 
■tatehood  plea  to  the  Congress  in 
1791. 

Yet  Lewis  Robert  Morris'  most  noU- 
ble  action  was  probably  something  he 
didnt  do.  In  the  Presidential  contest 
between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron 
Burr,  which  was  decided  right  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Morris 
withheld  his  vote  on  the  36th  ballot, 
thus  giving  Jefferson  Vermont's  vote 
and  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  families  have  given 
more  to  America's  system  of  govern- 
ment than  the  Fish  and  Morris  fami- 
lies. Their  selfless  dedication  to  free- 
dom and  public  service  helped  not 
only  to  fmve.  but  to  develop  America's 
government,  and  to  establish  the  most 
successful  democracy  in  world  history. 

Por  this,  we  are  all  grateful. 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Monbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Raoms)  to  revise  and 
eztoxl  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Baowir  of  Colorado,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  S**PALius)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materiaL') 

Mr.  Slattbit.  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  LowKT  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Amnnmo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EcxAKT.  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
11. 

Mr.  RosTSHKOWSKi.  for  15  minutes. 
onAprflll. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RaooB)  and  to  include 
extraneous  materiaL) 

Mr.  CixmaoL, 

Mr.  RniGB. 

Mr.  OooDLnro. 

Mrs.  RotnoofA. 

Mr.  QUILLBH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SASFALins)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  RiCHAUwoa. 

Mr.  Pkasb. 

Mr.MaucBT. 

Mr.  Fakbll  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ROTBAL. 

Mr.  SnuTT. 
Mr.Wi 


Mr.  Drnumi. 
Mr.  Florio. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  desisnating 
May  1989  as  "National  Stroke  Awareness 
li<mth:"  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to -invite  the 
houses  of  worship  of  this  Nation  to  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  of  the  inauguration 
of  George  Washington,  the  first  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  by  ringing  bells  at  13 
noon  on  Sunday,  April  30.  1989:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  9.  1989,  as  "National  Former  Prisoners 
of  War  Recognition  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  UVINOSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  8  minutes 
pjn.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  April 
10. 1989.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COlOfUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

931.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report 
entitled.  "Review  of  the  Office  of  Business 
and  Economic  Development  Loan  Pro- 
grams," pursuant  to  D.C.  C^ode  sectioa  47- 
117(d):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

932.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions for  the  Strengthening  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities  Program, 
pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(dKl):  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

933.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Information,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
transmitting  a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the  year 
ending  December  31.  1988,  pursuant  to  S 
U.8.C.  S52(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

934.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  special 
Immigrant  visas  to  certain  aliens  designated 
by  the  President,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

935.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorise  appropriations  for 


the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31 
UJ8.C.  1110;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
ICochant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  Armed 
Services;  and  Ranking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affalra 


co: 


ON 
RESOLU- 


REPORTS  OI 
PUBLIC  BI 
TION8 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
K>f  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerii  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
pr(H>er  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJt  1487.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for 
the  Department  of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  101-17). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    SHARP    (for    himseU.    Mr. 
MooKHBAD,  Mr.  Tauzim,  Mr.  Dahms- 
MBTm,  BCr.  I^LAHD,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Stmak.  Mr.  Oxixr,  BCr.  Richabosoii, 
Mr.  NncLSOH  of  Utah,  Mr.  BavAirr, 
Mr.  BnoBAKis,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Baktoh  of  Texas,  Mr.  WALam, 
Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Swdt,  Mr.  Baisb, 
Mr.  Coanti,  Mr.  Bancs,  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  LnKXR,  Bfr.  WHiTTAKxa,  Mr.  Slat- 
nar,  Mr.  Blilkt.  BCr.  Wtsbi,  Mr. 
ScHADBU  Mr.  McMnxAH  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Wazmah,  BCr.   Lbmt, 
and  Mr.  Dnfonx): 
H.R.   1722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
CHs  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate  well- 
head price  controls  on  the  first  sale  of  natu- 
ral gas.  and  to  make  technical  and  conform- 
ing amendments  to  such  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  (Commerce. 

By   Mr.   CARPER   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Hilbu  and  Mr.  Diana  of  Califor- 
nU): 
HJ%.  1723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing CkNspany  Act  of  1958  to  clarify  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  applicabUlty  of  such  act 
to  subsidiaries  of  bank  subsidiaries  of  bank 
holding  companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hanktng  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLINOER: 
HJt.  1724.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  N-methylaniUne  and  m-chlor- 
oanillne:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
MeaiM. 

By  Mr  WAXMAN* 
HJl.  1725.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revise  the 
authority  under  that  act  to  regulate  pesti- 
cide chemical  residues  in  food;  to  the  Coxa- 
mlttee  on  Energy  and  (Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLINGER: 
H.R.  1728.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  naphthalic  add  anhydride;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  1737.  A  bill  to  modify  the  boundaries 
of  the  Everglades  National  Park  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  lands,  waters,  and 
natural  resources  within  the  park,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Af  f  alia. 
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By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  1728.  A  biU  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  certain  alloyed  steel  ban:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OOODUNO: 
H.R.  1729.  A  bill  to  amend  Federal  laws  to 
grant  the  same  rights  and  privileges  afford- 
ed   to   blind    individuals   who   depend   on 
seeing-eye  dogs  to  other  disabled  Individuals 
who  depend  on  guide,  hearing,  or  service 
dogs,  or  other  animals,  to  assist  them:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  Veter- 
ans' Aifairs.  Public  Woite  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    ROWLAND   of   Connecticut 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Machtixt.  Mr.  Ra- 

VXIIKL.   Mr.   DOHALD  E.   LUKKMS.   Mr. 

iOallo.  Mr.  DommxT.  Mr.  Shakp. 
Mr.  Shats,  Mr.  McCnaoT.  Mr.  Dah- 
mmrm.  Mr.  Paxoh.  Mr.  Skitr  of 
New    Hampshire.    Mr.    I^irr.    Mr. 
WxLDOH.  Mr.  McCantT.  Mr.  Tkati- 
CAirr.  Mr.  MuarHT,  Mr.  DaFAZio.  Mr. 
WiSK,  Mr.  Tatxon,  Mr.  Lancastbi. 
Mrs.  BairnxT.  Mr.  Wbbbu  Mr.  Odii- 
I  DBasoH.  Mr.  Uptoh,  and  Mr.  Dokraii 
of  California): 
H.R.  1730.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  establish  procedures  for  de- 
termining  whether   members   of   the   uni- 
formed services  in  a  missing  status  or  cer- 
tain civilian  officers  and  employees  of  the 
uniformed  services  are  deceased,  to  require 
certain  Information  to  be  kept  in  the  per- 
sonnel files  of  such  persons,  and  for  other 
piupoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices.   

By  Mrs.  KENNELLT  (for  herself.  BCr. 
Objskhsoh.  BCr.  Moriuson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  RowuiND  of  C^onnecticut. 
and  Mr.  Shats): 
H.R.  1731.  A  bill  to  prohibit  a  State  from 
taking  into  account  income  from  sources 
outside    the    SUte    in    determining    the 
amount  of  income  tax  imposed  aa  individ- 
uals who  are  not  residents  or  domldllaries 
of  the  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kijttka): 
H.R.  1732.  A  biU  to  provide  OPIC  insur- 
ance, reinsurance,  and  financing  to  eligible 
projects  in  Poland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARKET: 
H.R.  1733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  require  any  gener- 
al election  candidate  who  receives  amounts 
from  the  Presidential  election  campaign 
fund  to  participate  in  debates  with  other 
such  candidates;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
and  Mr.  Stomp): 
HJL  1734.  A  biU  to  exempt  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  called  to  active 
duty  and  assigned  to  full-time  duty  with  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
from  grade  limitations  on  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  joinUy.  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Vtr.  RIDOE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mrs.  Saiki.  lb.  Pkkwi.  Mr. 
IiAGOlIAKSINO,      Mr.      HATCHKa.      Mr. 

Pabkis.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia): 
HJl.  1735.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
demonstration  grants  to  local  educatianal 
agencies  to  encourage  reduction  of  student 
to  teacher  ratios  in  the  primary  grades;  to 
the  C^ommittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself  and 
Mx.  MARLnns): 
HJi.  1736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1988  to  protect  winter 
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1989  crops  caused  by  drought  conditions;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
HJI.  1737.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  child  care  civil  liability,  and  for  other 
piuDOses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 

H.R.  1738.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  molten  salt 
cooled  acrylic  acid  reactors  and  their  associ- 
ated parts,  accessories,  and  equipment:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1739.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
suspensions  of  duty  on  certain  benzenoid 
dye  intermediates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJI.  1740.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  textile  ma- 
chines; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 

HJI.  1741.  A  bill  to  require  certain  work 
on  aircraft  to  be  performed  by  a  domestic 
repair  station;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  1742.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  reimburse  veterans  for  the 
reasonable  value  of  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal services  provided  at  rural  hospitals  that 
could  otherwise  be  provided  to  such  veter- 
ans in  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  1743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1978  to  esUbUsh  a  center  for  the  im- 
proved utilization  of  wood  and  wood  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJI.  1744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  a  preferen- 
tial capital  gains  rate  for  timber,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1745.  A  bill  to  determine  the  sUtus 
of    reforesting     National     Forest    System 
Lands;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Idr.  SCHAEFER: 

H.J.  Res.  232.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1989  as  "National,  Cable  Television 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  C^vil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLINGER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoKTOH.  Mr.  Stnar.  Mr.  Portxr,  and 
Mr.  FisB): 

H.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  sign  and  submit  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification  the  Basel  Con- 
vention on  the  Control  of  Transboundary 
Movements  of  Hazardous  Wastes  and  Their 
Disposal,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to 
the   Committees   on   Foreign   Affairs   and 

Energy  and  Commerce.  

By  Btr.  DENNY  SMITH: 

H.  Res.  122.  Resolution  requesting  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  publish  certain  stand- 
ards respecting  volunteer  fire  departments; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clatise  4  of  rule  XXn, 
S3.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
relative  to  tax  exempt  bonds  issued  by  SUte 
and  local  governments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6:  Mrs.  Kxhnkllt,  Mrs.  Roukkma, 
Mr.  PKFPBt,  Mr.  HiLsa.  Mr.  Daam  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Nxal  of  Maasachuaetta. 

HJI.  10:  Mr.  CoNms.  Mr.  Pdikihs.  and 

HJI.  17:  Mr.  Panrta  and  Mr.  Tkapicant. 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  BaowN  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Shumwat.  and  Mr.  Nixlson  of 
Utah. 

HJI.  145:  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Wnm.  Mr. 
TSAXLKR.  and  Mr.  Pickrt. 

H.R.  211:  Iflr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Swipt.  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  McEwkn,  Mr.  Koctmatm.  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Lkacr  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Pickktt. 

HJI.  214:  Mr.  BKEKima.  Mr.  Jom.  and 

Mr.  RlCHASDSON. 

HJI.  215:  Mr.  CAKPia. 

HJI.  422:  Mr.  Eckakt  and  Mr.  Dtmallt. 

HJI.  601:  Mr.  Caul 

HJI.  622:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

HJI.  645:  Mr.  BoECHnn. 

HJI.  658:  Mr.  Erdekich  and  Mr.  Gakcia. 

H.R.  659:  Mr.  Richakbson. 

H.R.  669:  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida. 

HJI.  718:  Mr.  Fauntkot.  Mr.  Minra.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Schxuir. 

H.R.  762:  Mr.  Hollowat.  Mr.  Clarkr.  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  dr  Lnoo.  Mr.  Millbr 
of  Ohio,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  RoR.  Mr.  QxraLLBN. 
and  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  826:  Mr.  Hxrtkl. 

H.R.  856:  Mr.  Baikman.  Mr.  ForaJXRA, 
Mr.  Patne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ouckmah, 
iti.  Shumwat,  and  Mr.  Espt. 

H.R.  857:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  907:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  908:  Mr.  C^hapman. 

HJI.  927:  Mr.  Patnr  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Eckart. 

HJI.  951:  Mr.  Andrkws.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr. 
Delloms.  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
McHuGH.  hSn.  Meters  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  ScHAKPER.  Mr.  Town*.  Mr. 
Trapicant,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  953:  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  963:  Mrs.  Bentlet.  Mr.  Brown  of 
C:alifomla,  Mr.  Campbell  of  C^allfomia.  Mr. 
Frost,  B4r.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Obbrstar. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Torri- 
celli. 

H.R.  996:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Bentlet,  >Cs. 
Pelosi.  BCr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  BCr.  Coorter. 
BCr.  Andrews,  BCr.  McGrath,  BCr.  Hastert. 
BCr.  Espt,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  BCr.  Kan- 
jORSKi.  BCr.  Orerstar.  BCr.  Hollowat,  and 

\Mf   TOWRS. 

H.R.  1074:  BCr.  Perkins,  BCr.  Edwards  of 
California,  BCs.  Sladghter  of  New  York,  BCr. 
Richardson,  BCr.  Young  of  Alaska,  BCr. 
Slattert,  BCr.  Swipt,  BCr.  Pallonr,  and  BCr. 
Stagoers. 

HJI.  1087:  BCr.  Beilenson  and  BCs.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  1111:  BCr.  Eckart  and  BCr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  1295:  BCr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  BCr. 
CoMBEST,  BCr.  BuxcHNER.  and  BCr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  1335:  BCr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

h!r.  1425:  BCr.  Dixon.  BCr.  Wolpe,  and  BCr. 
Owens  of  New  York. 

HJI.  1468:  Mr.  Ballenoee,  BCr.  Tadke,  BCr. 
Hammxrscrmidt,  BCr.  Burning,  BCr.  Wal- 
GREN.  BCr.  Schuette,  BCr.  CouoHUN,  and  BCr. 
Shats.  

H.R.  1486:  BCr.  BCanton,  BCr.  PiOEKrr.  and 
BCr.  Brxnnan. 

HJI.   1515:  BCr.  Schaepb  and  Un.  Un- 

SOELD. 
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HJl.  1528:  Mr.  Walgrkii,  Mr.  KosTMATn. 
Mr.  Wbloon.  Mr.  MomTHA.  Mr.  Yatroh.  Mr. 
ScHuuK,  mnd  Mr.  Waucix. 

HJl.  1540:  Mr.  Smitr  of  Florid*  and  Mr. 
Dkhht  SiirrB. 

HJl.  1641:  Mr.  Hucrxs. 

HJt  1654:  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Pashatan.  Mr.  Eckakt,  Mrs.  Vucamovich. 
and  Mr.  Hnioo 

HJ%.  1658:  ^ti.  Buacmm  and  Mr.  Niilsom 
of  UUh. 


H.J.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Folkt.  Mr.  Oxat,  Mr. 
HocHBRUKKifKR,  Mr.  JoHMSTON  of  Florida. 
Mr.  MoAKLrr.  and  Mr.  Pickle. 

HJ.  Res.  3:  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Browh  of  Col- 
orado, and  Mr.  Shumwat. 

H.J.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

H.J.  Res.  94:  Mr.  Brennam. 

H.J.  Res.  123:  Mr.  BuLrr. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Mavrottles,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, Mr.  Hamskm,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  BALLDtOER,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Shats. 
and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.J.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Dtmallt. 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Con- 

TERS. 

H.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  iNHora.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 


1989 


Whereas 
achieved  it 
first  leglsla 

Whereas 
memorates 
the  Constll 

Whereas 
were  Inexti 
of  our  nati 
ty,  represe 
talnment  i 
and; 

Whereas 
provide  foi 
ration   of 
therefore. 

Resolved 
AprU  6,  1) 
session  foi 
previously 
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t,  Mr.  ACKKR- 
At.  Dymallt. 
Washington, 
nd  lAx.  Coif- 
Mr.  LiFINSKI. 
Bkmtlkt.  Mr. 

lRTINEZ. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  in  the  old 
Senate  Chamber  for  a  special  Bicen- 
tennial Session  of  the  Senate,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd). 


i  Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989^ 


THE  U.S.  SENATE  200TH 
ANNIVERSARY  SPECIAL  SESSION 

PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 
Let  us  pray: 

Eternal  God,  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  sovereign  Ruler  of  history,  su- 
preme Ruler  of  nations,  in  this  awe- 
some moment  we  are  reminded  of  the 
words  of  Benjamin  Franklin  when  he 
moved  the  Continental  Congress  to 
open  with  prayer:  "I  have  lived  a  long 
time.  Sir.  and  the  longer  I  live  the 
more  convincing  the  proofs  I  see  of 
this  truth— that  God  governs  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot 
fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice, 
is  it  possible  that  an  empire  can  rise 
without  His  aid?" 

Thank  You,  almighty  God,  for  the 
faith  of  our  fathers  in  which  our  be- 
loved Nation  was  conceived  and  bom. 

On  this  200th  birthday  of  the  first 
session  of  the  U.S.  Senate  may  we 
never  forget  the  faith  which  inspired  a 
political  system  that  has  endured.  For 
this  rich  and  abiding  legacy  we  thank 
Thee  in  His  name  who  is  incarnate 
truth.  Amen. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Secretary 
wUl  read  the  preamble  and  the  first 
section  of  the  convening  resolution. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (Mr. 
Walter  J.  Stewart).  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 93,  to  provide  for  a  special  Bicen- 
tennial Session  of  the  Senate  on  April 
6,  1089. 

S.  Res.  93 
Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes 
achieved  its  first  quorum  and  conducted  its 
first  legislative  session  on  April  6.  1789: 

Whereas  on  April  6,  1989.  the  Senate  com- 
memorates two  centuries  of  existence  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  Senate's  first  two  centuries 
were  inextricably  bound  to  the  development 
of  our  national  heritage  of  individual  liber- 
ty, representative  government,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  equal  and  Inalienable  rights, 
and; 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  and  desirable  to 
provide  for  the  observation  and  commemo- 
ration of  this  unique  aimlversary:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  the  Senate  at  11:00  ajn.  on 
April  6,  1989,  shaU  assemble  in  legislative 
session  for  ceremonies  in  the  Old  Chamber 
previously  used  by  the  Senate  from  1810- 


1859,  for  ceremonies  commemorating  the 
Bicentennial  Session  of  the  Senate.  Follow- 
ing remarks  made  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, the  Senate  shall  reassemble  In  the  cur- 
rent chamber  for  further  ceremonies  com- 
memorating the  Bicentennial  Session  and 
shall  recess  at  12:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  will  read  from  the 
Senate  Journal  of  April  6,  1789. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  (Ms.  Jeri  Thomson).  Journal 
of  the  United  States,  April  6,  1789: 

The  Senate  assembled  at  11:00  am.  The 
following  twelve  Senators  answered  to  their 
names:  Mr.  Langdon,  Mr.  Wingate,  Mr. 
Strong,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  EUlsworth,  Mr.  Pa- 
terson.  Mr.  Elmer,  Mr.  Maclay,  Mr.  Morris, 
Mr.  Bassett,  Mr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Pew. 

"Being  a  quorum,  consisting  of  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  the  credentials  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Members  were  read,  and  ordered 
to  be  f  Ued. 

"The  Senate  proceeded  by  ballot  to  the 
choice  of  a  President,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  John  Langdon, 
Esquire,  was  elected. 

"Ordered,  That  Mr.  Ellsworth  Inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  formed;  that  a  President  is 
elected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  opening  the 
certificates  and  countliig  the  votes  of  the 
electors  of  the  several  SUtes  in  the  choice 
of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes;  and  that  the  Senate  is  now 
ready  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  to  proceed,  in 
the  presence  of  the  House,  to  discharge  that 
duty:  and  that  the  Senate  have  appointed 
one  of  their  Members  to  sit  at  the  clerk's 
Uble  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they 
shall  be  declared:  submitting  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  House  to  appoint  one  or  more 
of  their  Members  for  the  like  purpose:" 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  former  Senator 
from  Missouri,  Mr.  Eagleton. 


THE  COMPROMISE  OF  1850 
COMPROMISE  IN  1989 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
many  a  night,  while  waiting  out  some 
interminable  speech  before  a  vote,  I 
would  take  refuge  on  a  big  leather 
couch  in  the  Democratic  Cloakroom 
and  stare  at  that  lithograph  on  the 
south  wall.  For  some  time,  I  confess,  I 
was  only  vaguely  aware  that  it  depict- 
ed an  historic  event  that  had  occxirred 
in  the  old  Senate  Chamber. 

Then  one  night,  when  the  television 
networks  had  belched  out  their  final 
tributes  to  vacuity,  I  went  up  and 
studied  the  lithograph  in  detail.  By 
God,  there  was  old  Henry  Clay  ad- 
dressing the  Chair.  Daniel  Webster 
was  listening  with  his  head— that 
great  Webster  head— propped  up  by 
his  left  arm.  John  C.  Calhoun,  with 


that  ominous,  severe  look  he  carried 
around  late  in  life,  was  standing  near 
the  curtains.  It  was  1850— and  the 
Senate  was  compromising  once  again. 
Not  only  does  that  lithograph,  by 
Robert  Whltechurch,  hang  in  the 
Democratic  Cloakroom,  but  it  hangs 
here  in  this  Chamber  as  well— to  my 
right— In  this  majestic  old  Senate 
Chamber.  It  served,  coincidentally,  as 
the  cover  for  this  morning's  com- 
memorative stamp  ceremony  as  well. 

Many  say  that  the  era  of  1850  was 
the  zenith  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Never 
again,  it  is  said,  would  such  talents  of 
first-rank  stride  the  halls  of  the  Cap- 
itol. 

Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun— the 
Great  Triumvirate— for  40  years- 
stretching  from  Madison  to  Pierce- 
they  had  dominated  the  American  po- 
litical scene.  Each  of  the  triumvirate 
had  lusted  for  the  White  House— so 
many  times,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
precise  count.  Instead  each  was  forced 
to  look  on  as  a  succession  of  second- 
rate  generals  and  second-rate  politi- 
cians occupied  the  Presidency.  In  the 
aggregate,  their  presence  in  the 
Senate  constituted  America's  greatest 
political  inteUect  of  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century.  They  were  the 
second  generation,  the  children  of  the 
Revolution  having  taken  over  from 
the  Founding  Fathers.  It  fell  to  them 
to  protect,  enhance,  and  give  form  to 
the  legacy  of  1787,  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union. 

Although  tariffs  and  matters  of  in- 
ternal development  caused  some  politi- 
cal division,  there  was  one  Issue— one 
overriding  issue  above  all— that  threat- 
ened their  political  inheritance— slav- 
ery. 

By  1850,  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun 
were  approaching  their  twilight 
years— about  to  give  way  to  another 
political  generation— but  the  spark  of 
genius  was  still  there.  Clay— the  Great 
Compromiser— would  try  one  final 
compromise  to  try  to  save  the  Union. 
He  knew  that  in  a  just-bom  and  al- 
ready divided  nation  with  a  govern- 
ment teetering  on  dissolution,  there 
could  be  no  knockout  political  victory 
on  an  issue  such  as  slavery— not  in 
1850.  If  this  fledgling  republic  were  to 
be  saved,  if  imlon  rather  than  disunion 
were  the  overriding  objective,  then  a 
compromise.  Clay  believed,  had  to  be 
struck. 

Daniel  Webster  knew  slavery  to  be  a 
great  wrong.  But  he  was  also  con- 
vinced that  the  Union  had  to  be  saved 
and  thought  that  that  was  his  highest 
obligation.  It  could  only  be  saved  by 
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compromise.  But  he  knew  that  any 
flirtation  with  the  Pugltive  Slave  Act 
could  savage  his  reputation  and  his  po- 
litical career.  Tet  out  of  obligation— 
and  with  a  tinge  of  political  arro- 
gance—he Joined  the  compromise  In 
me  of  his  greatest  oratorical  perform- 


UMI 


Calhoun  had  phUosophlcally  trav- 
eled through  the  vineyard  of  compro- 
mise. He  had  been  there  before.  He 
loved  his  country,  but  he  was  less  wor- 
shipful of  the  framework  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  than  were  the  two 
others.  What  they  had  wrought  in 
1787  was  not  to  him  an  immortal  docu- 
ment of  governance.  Although  com- 
promise might  once  again  be  a  pallia- 
tive of  postponement,  there  would,  in 
his  mind,  have  to  be  structural  change 
in  the  Union— if  indeed,  there  were  to 
be  a  Union  at  all.  Calhoun  had  the 
trump  card.  He  could  call  the  game 
whenever  he  wanted.  Webster  and 
Clay  believed  in  the  game  above  all 
else. 

The  compromise  was  made,  but,  like 
its  predecessors,  failed— as  700,000 
dead  Americans  were  to  attest. 

What  of  this  word  "compromise"?  Is 
it  so  inherently  offensive  as  to  taint 
both  the  subject  matter  and  the  par- 
ticipants? Is  it  betrayal,  always?  Some 
great  Senators  have  seemingly 
thought  so.  Fighting  Bob  La  Follette. 
the  Wisconsin  Progressive,  whose  por- 
trait liangs  with  Clay.  Webster,  Cal- 
houn and  Senator  Robert  Taft  in  the 
Senate  Reception  Room,  felt  compro- 
mise to  be  morally  unacceptable.  In 
more  contemporary  times,  Paul  E>oug- 
las  of  Illinois  and  Wayne  Morse  of 
Oregon  shared  such  views. 

But  today,  compromise  Is  de  facto 
woven  Into  the  constitutional  fabric  of 
this  Nation.  We  are  a -people  of  widely 
divergent  and  strongly  held  views 
whose  representatives  are  charged 
with  keeping  disagreements  from  de- 
stroying our  Government's  capacity  to 
function  effectively. 

We  have,  for  reasons  Madison  could 
not  have  anticipated,  a  permanently 
Democratic  House  of  Representatives. 
As  the  electoral  clout  of  this  Nation 
continues  westward,  there  seems  to  be 
a  Republican  lock  on  the  Presidency. 

In  terms  of  our  recent  political  expe- 
rience, we  are  left  with  the  Senate  as 
the  only  part  of  our  governmental 
structure  that  may  swing  with  change 
in  voter  attitude.  This  political  combi- 
nation is  compromise  personified. 

Compromise  is  not  only  the  art  of 
■noke-filled-room  politicians.  It  is  not 
the  "sellout"  painted  by  those  on  the 
losing  side.  Compromise,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, has  gotten  a  bad  rap.  It  is  the 
essence  of  our  political  existence— the 
grease  for  the  skids  of  government. 
Without  it  we  screech  to  a  halt,  para- 
lysed by  intransigence. 

And  so  today  we  celebrate  the  200th 
birthday  of  the  UJS.  Senate.  And  as  we 
do  so  In  this  historic  Chamber,  let  us 


rethink  this  matter  of  compromise. 
Here  in  this  room  has  been  sheltered 
the  structural  side  of  our  democratic 
Government  for  decades.  That  govern- 
ment's life  force— what  makes  it  work 
and  endure— is  our  capacity  to  accom- 
modate differences  and  to  find  a  way 
beyond  parochial,  partisan,  and  ideo- 
logical concerns  to  live  together  as  a 
free  nation. 

We  remember  the  poet  Yeats'  very 
gloomy  assessment:  "things  fly  apart; 
the  center  will  not  hold."  Well,  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  tragic  excep- 
tion of  the  Civil  War  which  had  to  be 
fought,  the  center  has  held:  through 
expansion  to  the  continental  bound- 
aries: tixrough  the  transition  from  an 
agricultural  to  an  Industrial  to  a  tech- 
nological society:  through  E>epression 
and  world  wars;  through  McCarthyism 
and  nearly  a  half  century  of  Cold  War. 
It  has  held  without  religious  or  racial 
homogeneity.  It  has  held  without  the 
reassuring  and  unifying  sjmibol  of  a 
King  or  Queen.  It  has  held  without 
the  built-in  assurances  provided  by  a 
parliamentary  system. 

The  center  has  held  because  of  our 
understanding  of  the  importance  of 
compromise.  Those  who  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  in  this  Senate 
cannot  all  be  the  equal  of  Webster. 
Clay  and  Calhoiui.  or  their  modem 
coimterparts— Humphrey.  Muskie, 

Baker.  Javits.  Mansfield,  and  Jackson. 
But  every  Senator  carries  forward  the 
legacy  and  traditions  to  the  best  of  his 
or  her  ability,  and  every  Senator 
learns  lessons  both  from  their  tri- 
umphs as  well  as  their  failures. 

So  the  lesson  of  that  Whitechiuxh 
lithograph  is  not  in  the  tragic  failure 
of  what  Clay  and  Webster  sought  to 
do.  The  lesson  is  that  without  some  ac- 
commodation and  compromise,  our 
Government  cannot  function  and  we 
will  not  be  able  to  preserve  the  values 
we  hold  in  common  and  in  trust  for 
future  generations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  former  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  the  former  majority 
leader  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Mr.  Baker. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SE3JATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my 
former  colleagues  and  friends,  it  is  a 
delight  to  be  here,  to  be  chosen,  along 
with  Senator  Eagleton.  to  make  these 
remarks  on  this  momentous  occasion. 

I  also  knew  if  I  lived  long  enough, 
sooner  or  later  I  would  t>e  on  television 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  spent  18  years  in 
the  Senate  and  I  loved  every  day  of  it. 
though  I  will  confess,  as  I  have  to 
many  of  you.  I  loved  some  days  more 
than  others.  I  am  reminded  today  that 
when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1967.  I  went  for  a  walk  down  one  of 
these  majestic  Capitol  corridors  with 
our    late    colleague.    Senator    Norrls 


Cotton,  of  New  Hampshire.  And  after 
we  had  walked  a  ways  Norris  Cotton 
said  to  me,  "Howard,  do  you  smell  the 
white  marble?"  I  said,  "No.  Norris.  I 
don't  believe  you  can  smell  marble." 
And  he  said.  "One  day  you'll  smell  the 
marble,  and  you'll  never  get  over  it." 

Unless  you  have  been  a  Senator  for 
a  while,  that  counsel  may  mystify  you 
as  much  as  it  did  me  on  that  day  so 
long  ago.  But  after  serving  in  this 
body  for  a  few  years.  I  really  discov- 
ered that  you  can  smell  white  marble, 
you  can  sense  and  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  surroundings  that  make 
this  place  so  great  and  house  so  many 
great  men  and  women  as  the  nesting 
place  for  the  future  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  this  Nation  in  so  many  ways. 

I  discovered  at  roughly  the  same 
time  that  once  one  is  so  thoroughly  ac- 
climatized to  the  special  atmosphere 
of  the  Senate,  the  air  in  any  other 
place  is  pretty  thin. 

This  is  a  special  place,  my  friends.  It 
is  not,  as  Mark  Russ^'^f  an  earlier 
day  said,  "a  body  of  dderly  gentlemen 
charged  with  high  duties  and  misde- 
meanors." 

It  is.  instead,  the  institution  which 
has  nurtured  the  Websters,  the  Clays, 
and  Calhouns  of  America,  the  Lodges, 
the  Lafollettes.  the  Russells.  the 
Longs,  the  Johnsons,  the  Mansfields. 
the  Tafts,  the  Dirksens.  three  Kenne- 
dys, three  Bjrrds.  a  Thurmond,  an 
Eagleton.  a  Stennis.  a  Javits.  a  Dole, 
occassionally  a  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
and  all  too  infrequently  an  Ed  Brooke. 

These  men  and  women  of  distinc- 
tion—and others  like  them— have  been 
drawn  to  the  Senate  by  the  special 
role  which  this  institution  and  its 
Members  play  and  have  played  in  the 
mainstream  of  the  life  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  that  role  has  been 
steadily  evolving  since  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Republic,  and  indeed  since 
the  Constitution  first  spoke  with  such 
exquisite  imprecision  about  the  role  of 
the  Senate.  Those  of  us  who  have  oc- 
cupied this  and  the  other  Chamber 
have  attempted  to  define  It. 

The  charter  docimient  says,  for  ex- 
ample, that  anyone  who  is  30  years 
old.  a  9-year  resident  in  the  United 
States,  residing  in  the  State  that  he  or 
she  will  represent,  is  qualified  to  be  a 
Senator,  and  it  sets  the  term  of  a  Sen- 
ator at  6  years,  which,  as  you  know,  is 
the  longest  elective  term  in  our  na- 
tional political  system. 

For  the  institution  Itself,  the  Consti- 
tution requires  that  the  Senate  give 
equal  representation  to  several  States, 
that  is  try  impeachments,  and  that  it 
give  advice  and  consent  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  treaties  and  nominations,  and 
beyond  that  the  Constitution  requires 
very  little. 

But  200  years  of  experience  and 
precedents  have  given  the  Senate 
much  richer  definition.  Powers  implic- 
itly granted  by  the  Constitution  have 
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been  more  explicitly  acknowledged 
and  more  aggressively  exercised  with 
every  new  Congress. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
danger  we  face  in  modem  times,  that 
we  faced  in  my  time  in  this  Chamber, 
in  this  Senate,  and  that  these  men  and 
women  face  today,  is  not  that  the 
Senate  will  do  too  much  but  that  the 
Senate  will  do  too  little. 

Ever  since  1913.  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  amended  to  provide  for  the 
direct  popular  election  of  Senators— 
rather  than  election  by  the  several 
State  legislatures— its  seems  to  me 
that  some  unfortunate  law  of  political 
physics  has  tended  to  merge  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Senate  with  that  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  While  I 
have  unlimited  respect  for  the  other 
body,  as  we  say— and,  indeed,  both  my 
father  and  my  mother  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives- 1  believe 
that  conceiving  of  and  exercising  the 
powers  of  the  Senate  as  the  mirror 
image  of  the  powers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  temptation  and  a 
tendency  which  must  be  resisted  be- 
cause if  we  do  not.  we  will  lose  the  spe- 
ciality of  the  Senate  itself  as  a  particu- 
lar constitutional  body. 

These  remarks  and  this  comparison 
is  not  meant  to  diminish  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  any  way.  Indeed, 
the  House  in  so  many  ways  is  the 
front  line  of  American  democracy.  Its 
2-year  terms  are  intentionally  short, 
its  local  constituencies  relatively 
small,  so  as  to  keep  its  Members  close 
to  the  people  and  highly  responsible 
to  the  public  will. 

But  the  Senate  is  different,  and  we 
all  know  that.  We  feel  that  without 
being  told,  certainly  by  me.  Thomas 
Jefferson  spoke  it  well  when  he  said 
that  the  Senate  is  the  saucer  in  which 
the  passions  of  the  Nation  should  be 
poured  to  cool. 

We  might  speak  of  it  today  as  a  kind 
of  national  board  of  directors  to  set 
broad  general  policy,  for  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  was  never  intended  to 
manage  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  our 
Oovemment,  but,  rather,  to  work  in 
its  special  constitutional  way,  its 
unique  and  special  way  with  the  Chief 
Executive  of  our  Republic  in  the  for- 
mulation of  public  policy  and  its  exe- 
cution. 

A  Senator  has  more  insulation  from 
Ws  electors  than  any  other  officer  in 
the  Government,  including  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  constituency  a  Senator  serves  is 
not  only  the  people  of  his  State  but 
the  State  Itself,  the  embodiment  of 
the  theoretical  sovereignty  of  our 
Union,  and  in  the  Senate  alone  does 
the  term  "United  States"  have  a  liter- 
al political,  and  parliamentary  mean- 
ing. 

Similarly,  the  6-year  term,  the  long- 
est in  elective  politics,  encourages  the 
historic  view,  and  I  may  say  the  heroic 


Judgment,  by  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  while  "government  by 
public  opinion"  is  sacred  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  is  subject  to  proof  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

As  we  all  know  with  varying  degrees 
of  approval  or  disapproval,  the  rules 
and  the  precedent  of  the  Senate  en- 
courage extended  debate  among  men 
and  women  who  need  no  such  encour- 
agement. In  the  Senate  a  determined 
minority,  sometimes  even  a  minority 
of  one.  may  make  the  Senate  stop  and 
consider  carefully  the  consequences  of 
its  action.  I  look  about  this  room  and  I 
can  see  individual  Members  with 
whom  I  have  served,  who  aroused  the 
index  and  quotient  of  frustration  in 
my  leadership  role  to  the  point  where 
I  could  hardly  stand  it  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  But  in  retrospect, 
my  friends,  I  wish  to  pay  them  a  com- 
pliment because  you  who  stood  on 
principle,  you  who  slowed  the  forward 
progress  of  the  Senate's  deliberations, 
far  more  often  than  not  represented 
the  very  essence  of  the  greatness  of 
this  body  and  required  us  to  be  that 
institution  in  which  the  passions  of 
the  Nation  were  allowed  to  cool. 

My  friends,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
not  only  of  serving  in  this  body  but 
also,  and  unexpectedly,  to  serve  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  perhaps  that  gives 
me  imiqueness  of  view  and  perspective 
that  I  might  share  with  you  In  the 
concluding  part  of  these  remarks. 

As  you  know,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  many  powers,  inher- 
ent and  explicit.  He  is  the  embodiment 
of  our  nationhood  in  so  many  ways;  he 
is  one  of  two  officials  that  are  elected 
by  the  entire  Nation,  but  he  has  speci- 
fied powers  as  well.  And  those  speci- 
fied powers  in  relation  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  U.S.  Senate  are  the  mat- 
ters on  which  I  would  like  to  speak. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
may  negotiate  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  but  he  may  ratify  them  only 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  may  nomi- 
nate whom  he  or  she  chooses  for  the 
principal  officers  of  the  executive 
branch,  but  the  Senate  must  agree. 
Whatever  partisan  differences  may 
separate  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Constitution  requires  that 
a  partnership  be  formed  between  the 
President  and  the  Senate  in  these 
specified  matters,  and  whether  we  like 
It  or  not  that  partnership  begins  on 
Inaugiu^tion  Day  and  moves  forward 
with  varying  degrees  of  tranquility 
throughout  the  Presidential  and  sena- 
torial terms  and  sessions.  The  quality 
of  that  partnership,  in  my  view,  is  for 
each  President  and  each  Senate  to  de- 
termine, but  in  those  unhappy  times 
when  the  partnership  has  suffered  the 
Nation  has  inevitably  suffered,  and 


when  that  partnership  has  prospered. 
I  believe  so  have  we  all. 

For  8  years  before  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  for  almost  3  years  thereaf- 
ter, my  father-in-law.  Senator  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen.  of  Illinois,  was  the 
Republican  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  for  the  first  2  years  of  his  tenure 
in  that  office  his  coimterpart  on  the 
Democratic  side  was  Senator  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  of  Texas.  I  believe  I 
am    betrajring    no    great    confidence 
when  I  say  that  from  time  to  time  at 
the  end  of  a  legislative  day  Senator 
Dirksen  and  Senator  Johnson  would 
retire  to  a  private  quarter  to  discuss 
the  issues  and  personalities  of  the  day 
as  only  a  couple  of  unrepentant  politi- 
cians can  do.  There  was  magic  in  those 
moments,   and   they   continued   long 
after  Senator  Johnson  became  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Those  meetings  did  not 
save  the  country  the  sorrow  of  Viet- 
nam, but  they  did  help  win  the  battle 
for  civil  rights.  The  did  not  solve  every 
problem  in  Lyndon  Johnson's  or  Ever- 
ett Dirksen's  "in"  box,  but,  my  friends, 
they  solved  their  share.  There  was  a 
bond  of  fundamental  trust  and  person- 
al goodwill  about  those  meetings  and 
those  men,  and  it  is  well  understood 
that  if  a  national  crisis  should  sudden- 
ly arise,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republican  leader  of 
the  Senate  could  counsel  frankly  and 
deal  effectively  with  one  another. 

That  is  the  nature  of  the  partner- 
ship implied  by  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. I  think  we  need  those 
relationships  throughout  our  history; 
we  have  always  needed  them.  We  need 
them  today  maybe  more  than  ever.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  looks  to  ita 
past  today  and  wUl  rediscover  the  real 
meaning,  the  essence  of  this  institu- 
tional greatness,  but  among  the  ele- 
ments that  I  hope  it  ascertains  and  re- 
defines Is  the  nature  of  friendship  and 
civility  and  imderstanding  and  part- 
nership between  this  body  and  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States. 

My  friends,  these  remarks  were  too 
long  perhaps,  but  I  could  not  avoid  the 
temptation  to  share  these  thought* 
with  you  that  have  occiirred  to  me 
over  that  day  in  January  of  1985 
when,  as  I  recall,  only  the  Presiding 
Officer,  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
this  chair  and  I  were  on  the  floor  at 
the  moment  of  adjournment,  that 
moment  of  my  term  ending,  and  I  said 
something  which  now  must  Join  that 
long  and  growing  list  of  issues  on 
which  I  was  wrong  when  I  said  these 
are  the  last  words  I  will  speak  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 
[Applause.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  recognize  the  distin- 
guished former  majority  leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  the  Honorable  Biike  Mansfield. 
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Would  you  stand.  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
be  recognized  by  your  former  col- 
leagues? 

[Applause.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Would  those  others  of  our  former  col- 
leagues who  are  here  today  please 
stand  and  be  recognized  by  the 
Senate? 

[Applause.] 

The  PRESIDEJrr  pro  tempore.  One 
hundred  thirty  years  ago,  on  Tuesday, 
January  24.  1859,  Vice  President  John 
C.  Breckenridge  addressed  the  Senate 
from  this  desk  before  proceeding  in  a 
body  to  the  new  Chamber,  which  we 
all  know  so  well. 

"The  Senate  is  assembled  for  the 
last  time  in  this  Chamber."  he  said. 
"Hereafter,  the  American  and  the 
stranger,  as  they  wander  through  the 
Capitol,  will  turn  with  Instinctive  rev- 
erence to  view  the  spot  on  which  so 
many  great  materials  have  acciunulat- 
ed  for  history.  They  will  recall  the 
tanage  of  the  great  and  the  good  whose 
renown  is  the  common  property  of  the 
Union,  and  chiefly  perhaps  they  will 
linger  around  the  seats  once  occupied 
by  the  mighty  three.  Clay,  Calhoun, 
and  Webster,  whose  names  and  fame 
associated  in  life-death  has  not  been 
able  to  sever,  illustrious  men  who,  in 
their  generation,  sometimes  divided, 
sometimes  led,  and  sometimes  resisted 
public  opinion,  for  they  were  of  that 
higher  class  of  statesmen  who  seek  the 
right  and  follow  their  convictions." 

Vice  President  Breckenridge  then  in- 
vited the  assembled  Senators,  as  I 
invite  you  now,  to  rise  and  form  a  pro- 
cession to  the  Senate's  new  Chamber. 
And  as  they  did.  they  closed  a  door 
upon  a  golden  era  in  the  Senate's  his- 
tory and  marched  toward  their  own 
destinies.  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  101st  Congress,  continue  in  that 
march  forward.  I  invite  you  now  to 
Join  the  procession  that  will  follow 
their  steps  and  honor  their  memory. 

The  Senate  still  stand  in  recess  and 
proceed  immediately  to  the  Senate 
Chamber. 


RECESS 


Thereupon,  at  11:36  a.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  11:47  a.m.:  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


UMI 


RECOONmON  OP  FORMER 
SENATORS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Before  proceeding  with  the  program, 
the  Chair  recognizes  two  former  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  both  of  whom  are 
majority  leaders,  and  will  ask  them  to 
stand  and  be  recognized.  Senator 
Mansfield. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sen- 
ator Baker. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Those  others  of  our  former  colleagues 
who  are  present  today,  would  you 
please  stand? 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 


THE  STATES  IN  ORDER  OP 
ADMITTANCE  TO  THE  UNION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Secretary  will  now  call  the  role  of  the 
States  in  the  order  of  admittance  to 
the  Union. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  Delaware 
was  the  first  State  admitted  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  on  December  7, 

1787,  and  the  first  two  Senators  were 
George  Read,  and  Richard  Bassett. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  was  the  second  State 
admitted  to  the  Union,  and  was  admit- 
ted on  December  12.  1787.  The  first 
two  Senators  were  William  Maclay 
and  Robert  Morris. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  New 
•Terse  V 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  New 
Jersey  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
December  18,  1787,  and  the  first  two 
Senators  were  Jonathan  Elmer  and 
William  Paterson. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Georgia  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
January  2,  1788.  The  first  two  Sena- 
tors were  William  Few  and  James 
Gunn. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  Connecti- 
cut was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  1788.  The  first  two  Members  of 
the  Senate  were  Oliver  Ellsworth  and 
William  Johnson. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  Stete  of  Massa- 
chvisptt-s 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  rati- 
fied its  Constitution  on  February  6, 

1788.  Our  first  two  Senators  were  two 
distinguished  attorneys,  Tristram 
Dalton,  from  Newburyport,  MA.  He 
held  the  seat  which  I  hold  today,  and 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  an  eloquent  speaker  at 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 
The  second  Senator  was  Caleb  Strong, 
who  occupied  the  seat  which  my  col- 
league, JoHM  Kkrry,  holds  today,  and 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Constitutional  Convention  which 
ratified  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  SUte  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Maryland  was  the  seventh 
State  admitted  to  the  Union  on  April 
28,  1788.  Its  first  two  Senators  were 


Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton.  and 
John  Henry. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  on  May  23,  1788. 
The  first  two  Senators  were  Pierce 
Butler  and  Ralph  Izard.  South  Caroli- 
na could  not  be  the  first  State  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Union,  but  we  were 
the  first  State  to  secede  in  1861. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  is  the  ninth 
State  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  and 
was  admitted  on  June  21,  1788.  The 
two  Senators  were  Paine  Wingate.  a 
farmer;  and  John  Langdon  of  Ports- 
mouth, who  was  a  seaman  and  a  mer- 
chant. Senator  Langdon  was  the  first 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  UJS. 
Senate. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Virgin- 
ia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  Vir- 
ginia is  the  10th  State,  and  was  admit- 
ted Jime  25,  1788.  William  Grayson 
was  a  U.S.  Senator,  as  was  Richard 
Henry  Lee. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  Stete  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Stete  of  New  York  is  the  11th  State  to 
enter  the  Union,  was  admitted  on  July 
26,  1788.  Our  two  Senators  were  Philip 
Schuyler  and  Rufus  King.  Senator 
King  incidentally,  had  signed  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  Stete  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Stete  of  North  Carolina  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  on  November  21,  1789. 
Our  two  first  Senators  were  Benjamin 
Hawkins  and  Samuel  Johnston. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  Stete  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Stete 
of  Rhode  Island  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  May  29,  1790,  and  its  first 
two  Senators  were  Theodore  Foster 
and  Joseph  Stanton,  Jr. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  Stete  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  Vermont 
was  the  first  Stete  to  join  the  Union 
after  the  13  original  Stetes  on  March 
4,  1791.  The  first  two  Senators  were 
Moses  Robinson  and  Stephen  R.  Brad- 
ley. Senator  Bradley  also  served  as 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  7th  and 
10th  Congresses.  Vermont  started  a 
tradition  which  for  200  years  with  one 
exception  elected  only  Republican 
Senators^ 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  Stete  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  June  1,  1792.  Its  first  two 
Senators  were  John  Brown  from  1792 
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through  1805.  and  John  Edwards,  who 
served  from  1792  to  1795. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Ten- 
ncsscc 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Tennessee  was  the  16th  State 
admitted  to  the  Union  on  June  1,  1796. 
The  first  two  Senators  from  Tennessee 
were  William  Cocke,  who  served  from 
1796  to  1797  and  William  Blount,  who 
also  served  from  1796  to  1797. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  March  1,  1803,  and  the  first 
two  Senators  were  John  Smith  and 
Thomas  Worthington. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  April  30,  1812.  Its  first  two 
Senators  are  John  N.  Destrehan  and 
Allan  B.  Magruder. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  Indiana 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1816,  our  two  first  Senators 
were  James  Noble,  1816  to  1831,  and 
Waller  Taylor,  who  served  from  1816 
to  1825. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Mississippi  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  on  December  10,  1817.  Our 
two  first  Senators  were  Walter  Leake 
and  Thomas  HIU  WUliams. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  SUte  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Illinois  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  December  3.  1818.  Oiu-  first 
two  Senators  were  Jesse  B.  Thomas, 
who  served  from  1818  to  1829,  and 
Ninian  Edwards,  who  served  from  1818 
to  1824. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Alabama  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  on  December  14,  1819. 
The  first  U.S.  Senator  elected  was 
John  Williams  Walker,  who  had 
served  as  president  of  the  First  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  Alabama.  His 
seat  Is  now  held  by  the  Honorable 
Richard  Shelby.  The  second  U.S.  Sen- 
ator that  was  elected  was  William 
Rufus  King.  Senator  King  later 
became  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  later  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  hold  his 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Maine  wisely  separated  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  on 
March  15,  1820  when  the  State  of 
Maine  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  Its 
first  two  Senators  were  John  Holmes 
and  John  Chandler. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 


Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  August  10.  1821.  Its  first  two 
Senators  were  Thomas  Hart  Benton 
and  David  Barton. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Arkan- 
s&s 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  Ar- 
kansas was  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
June  15.  1836.  Our  first  two  Senators 
were  William  Fulton,  suid  Ambrose  H. 
Sevier. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Michigan  came  into  the 
Union  152  years  ago,  and  was  admitted 
on  the  date  of  January  26,  1837.  Our 
first  two  Senators  were  Mr.  Lucius 
Lyon,  and  Mr.  John  Norvell. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Florida  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  March  3.  1845.  The  first  two 
Senators  were  David  Levy  Yulee.  and 
James  D.  Westcott,  Jr. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  the  first  Republic 
to  join  the  United  States.  Joined  its 
ally  to  the  north,  on  December  29, 
1845  as  a  State  in  the  United  States. 
Its  first  two  Senators  were  Thomas  J. 
Rusk,  and  Sam  Houston. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Iowa  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  December  28,  1846  and  our 
first  two  Senators  were  George  W. 
Jones,  who  served  from  1848  to  1859, 
and  Augustus  C.  Dodge,  who  served 
from  1848  to  1855. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  on  May  29.  1848.  Our  first 
two  Senators  were  Henry  Dodge,  who 
served  from  1848  to  1857.  and  Isaac  P. 
Walker,  who  served  from  1848  to  1855. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
California  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
on  September  9.  1850.  Our  first  two 
Senators  were  John  C.  Fremont,  the 
pathfinder,  who  also  was  our  first 
Governor,  and  who  ran  for  President 
twice;  and  William  M.  Gwin.  Fremont 
served  from  1850  to  1851,  and  Gwin 
from  1850  to  1855. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Miimesota  was  the  32d  State  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  on  May  11.  1858. 
131  years  ago  last  month.  At  the  time 
of  admission.  Minnesota  was  the  third 
largest  State  in  the  Union  by  land 
area,  but  it  was  inhabited  by  150.000 
individuals.  Our  original  Senators 
were  Henry  M.  Rice,  our  first  senior 
Senator,  who  eventually  became  one 
of  the  two  Minnesotans  whose  statue 


is  in  the  Capitol.  James  Shields,  the 
other  Senator  from  Minnesota,  even- 
tually served  three  different  States  in 
the  United  States. 
Mr.     STEWART.     The     SUte     of 

Oregon.    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Oregon  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  Valentine's  Day.  February 
14,  1859.  Our  firt  two  Senators  were 
Delazon  Smith  and  Joseph  Lane. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Kansas  was  admitted  January  29, 
1861.  The  first  two  Senators  were 
James  H.  Lane  and  Samuel  C.  Po- 
meroy. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
State  of  West  Virginia  was  the  35th 
star  in  the  field  of  stars.  It  was  bom  in 
the  midst  of  the  Civil  War  on  June  20, 
1863.  The  first  two  Senators  were 
Peter  G.  Van  Winkle  and  Waitman  T. 
WUley. 

Mr.  STEn«^ART.  The  State  of 
Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  The  State  of  Nevada  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  36th 
State  on  October  31,  1864,  and  is 
known  as  the  Battle-Bom  State.  The 
first  two  Senators  were  William  M. 
Stewart  and  James  W.  Nye. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Nebraslui  came  into  the  Union  on 
March  1,  1867.  Our  first  two  United 
States  Senators  were  Thomas  W. 
Tipton  and  John  M.  Thayer. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  State  of  Colorado  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  August  1,  1876.  We 
were  represented  at  that  time  in  the 
State  by  Henry  M.  Teller  and  Jerome 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  Stete  of  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  State  of  South  Dakota 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1889.  The  Senators  were  Rich- 
ard F.  Pettigrew  and  Gideon  C. 
Moody. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  approved  the  admis- 
sion of  North  Dakota  to  the  Union  on 
November  2.  1889.  We  are  celebrating 
our  centennial  this  year.  North  Dako- 
ta's first  Senators  were  Lyman  R. 
Casey  and  Gilbert  A.  Pierce. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  State  of  Mon- 
tana, the  41st  State  entered  into  the 
Union,  also  celebrated  its  centennial 
this  year  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Nation  on  November  8.  1889.  Our  first 
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two  Senators  were  Wilbur  F.  Sanders 
and  Thomas  C.  Power. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  SUte  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  SUte  of  Washing- 
ton was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  No- 
v«nber  11.  1889.  We  are  celebrating 
our  centennial  this  year.  Our  first  two 
Senators  were  John  B.  Allen  from 
Walla  Walla  and  Watson  C.  Squire 
from  Seattle. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  SUte  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  Fourth  of  Jtily,  Independence  Day 
for  our  Nation,  in  1890,  citizens  of 
Idaho  celebrated  the  action  taken  the 
previous  day  in  this  city  with  the  ad- 
mission of  the  SUte  of  Idaho  to  the 
Union  on  July  3,  1890.  Our  first  two 
Senators  were  Oeorge  L.  Shoup  and 
William  J.  McConneU. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  SUte  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
SUte  of  Wyoming  was  admitted  Into 
the  Union  on  July  10,  1890.  It  was  the 
first  SUte  to  grant  women  suffrage 
and  has  been  known  since  as  the 
Equality  SUte.  Our  first  two  Senators 
were  Francis  E.  Warren  and  Joseph  M. 
Carey. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  Utah  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  on  January  4, 
1896.  Our  first  two  Senators  were 
Frank  J.  Cannon  and  Arthur  Brown. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  SUte  of  Oklaho- 
ma was  admitted  into  the  Union  No- 
vember 16.  1907.  Our  first  two  Sena- 
tors were  Robert  L.  Owen  and  Thomas 
P.  Oore,  the  great  Senator  who  was  to- 
tally blind  and  who  served  in  the 
Senate  untU  1921. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  SUte  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  SUte  of  New 
Mexico  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
January  6.  1912.  Our  first  Senators 
were  Thomas  B.  Catron  and  Albert  B. 
FalL 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  State  of  Arizo- 
na. 

Mr.  DiCONCmi.  The  SUte  of  Ari- 
zona was  the  48th  SUte  admitted  on 
St.  Valentine's  Day,  February  14.  1912. 
The  first  Senators  were  Henry  F. 
Ashurst,  who  served  until  1941.  tmd 
Marcus  A.  Smith,  who  served   until 

i9ai.    

Mr.     STEWART.     The     SUte     of 


UMI 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Alaska  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  January  3.  1959.  Its  first 
Senators  were  E.L.  Bartlett  and  Ernest 
Oruening. 

Mr.  STEWART.  The  SUte  of 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  HawaU.  the  50th  SUte  of  the 
Union,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
August  21.  1959.  Our  first  two  Sena- 


tors were  Hiram  L.  Fong  and  Oren  E. 
Long. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
THtntMOin)]  to  assume  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thxtrmond).  The  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  is  now 
recognized. 


TWO-HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OP  THE  FIRST  MEETING 
OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
commemorate  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  first  meeting  of  a  brand  new 
entity:  The  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America.  The  fact  that  this 
same  Senate  continues  to  flourish 
today  Is  remarluible.  for  in  1789,  many 
doubted  that  the  Constitution  under 
which  it  was  esUblished  would  endure 
beyond  a  generation  or  two.  There 
were  no  examples  in  history  to  guide 
those  who  sought  to  build  a  republic 
based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
there  was  no  support  in  traditional  po- 
litical theory  to  encourage  those  em- 
barking on  this  grand  experiment.  And 
yet  this  bold  undertaking  of  represent- 
ative government,  confounding  skep- 
tics for  two  centuries,  has  succeeded. 
Much  credit  for  that  success  belongs 
to  the  genius  of  those  who  framed  our 
Constitution.  Biit-credit  also  goes  in 
great  measure  to  those  who  brought 
the  Constitution  to  life.  That  is  the 
story  of  men  more  than  words— apecif- 
ically  the  men  of  the  first  Senate. 

When  the  roll  was  called  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  New  York  City's 
Federal  Hall  on  the  morning  of  April 
6,  1789,  12  Senators  from  the  11  SUtes 
answered  to  their  names.  Rhode 
Island  and  North  Carolina  had  not 
ratified  the  Constitution.  From  New 
Hampshire,  there  was  John  Langdon, 
who  has  sold  70  hogsheads  of  rum  to 
outfit  troops  for  the  Continental 
Army;  and  Paine  Wingate,  a  Harvard- 
educated  Congregational  minister. 
From  Massachusetts  came  Caleb 
Strong.  Connecticut  sent  two  aggres- 
sive Federalists:  Oliver  Ellsworth  and 
William  Johnson.  Pennsylvania's  two 
Senators  were  Robert  Morris,  reputed- 
ly the  richest  man  in  America,  and 
William  Maclay.  William  Few  made 
the  hazardous  Journey  from  Georgia. 
From  nearby  New  Jersey  came  Wil- 
liam Patterson  and  Jonathan  Elmer. 
Richard  Bassett  represented  Dela- 
ware. With  the  arrival  of  Richard 
Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  the  Senate  se- 
cured its  first  quorum. 

All  told,  29  men  would  take  their 
seats  in  the  Senate  during  the  First 
Congress.  Though  their  nation  was 
new,  most  of  them  were  no  strangers 
to  sUtecraf t.  Most  had  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  served  In 
the  Continental  Congress,  or  attended 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 
George  Read  of  Delaware  had  done  all 


three.  AU  but  one  of  these  new  Sena- 
tors had  served  in  their  SUtes'  legisla- 
tures. Many  had  been  in  uniform 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Only 
two,  Johnson  of  Connecticut  and  Win- 
gate  of  New  Hampshire,  had  been 
lukewarm  to  independence.  Most,  but 
not  all,  had  been  bom  in  the  American 
colonies.  Pierce  Butler  of  South  Caro- 
lina had  been  bom  in  Ireland  and  first 
visited  North  America  as  an  officer  in 
the  British  Army.  The  majority  de- 
scribed themselves  as  landowners  and 
planters,  but  more  than  one-third 
were  lawyers,  and  there  were  survey- 
ors and  merchants.  These  men  are  our 
colleagues,  linlis  In  a  continuous  chain 
that  stretches  back  2P0  years  and,  the 
Lord  willing,  will  extend  ahead  for 
countless  generations. 

Reading  their  diaries  and  letters,  we 
feel  a  kinship  that  transcends  the 
years.  Dtiring  the  First  Congress,  one 
Senator's  house  was  robbed  while  he 
was  away.  Another's  wife  died.  Wil- 
liam Grayson  of  Virginia  died  in 
office,  the  first  Senator  to  do  so.  They 
worried  about  children  growing  up 
back  home  without  them,  and  about 
infants  with  measles.  They  grew  weary 
during  long  sessions  and  complained 
about  their  lodgings.  And  one  wrote 
home  about  the  excellent  pineapple  he 
had  tasted. 

On  April  6,  1789,  these  first  Senators 
got  down  to  business  and  immediately 
became  embroiled  in  bitter  squabbles. 
Maclay  gnmibled  that  nothing  was 
getting  done,  but  he  did  not  have  our 
advantage  of  perspective.  In  fact,  de- 
spite their  differences,  rooted  in  geog- 
raphy, ideology,  and  economic  stand- 
ing, those  early  Members  left  an  enor- 
mously impressive  record  of  achieve- 
ment. They  counted  the  first  electoral 
votes,  inaugxu-ated  the  first  President, 
and  made  certain  that  the  President 
understood  that  their  constitutional 
powers  would  not  be  trifled  with.  They 
esUblished  precedents  at  every  tum. 
They  passed  the  first  revenue-produc- 
ing bill,  created  the  first  executive  De- 
partments of  War,  SUte,  and  Treas- 
ury, recommended  the  12  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  and  arranged  for 
the  first  census  to  count  the  Nation's  4 
million  inhabitants.  They  esUblished 
the  first  bank  of  the  United  SUtes. 
passed  the  Judiciary  Act  creating  a 
system  of  Federal  courts,  and  decided 
upon  a  permanent  home  for  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

The  First  Congress  adjourned  in 
March  1791.  in  Ptilladelphia,  where  it 
settled  in  for  a  10-year  sUy  while  the 
new  Federal  district  was  readied  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Despite 
their  differences,  those  first  Senators 
could  look  back  with  satisfaction. 
They  had  gotten  a  new  nation  on  its 
feet  and  underway.  They  had  faced 
the  very  real  dangers  of  falling  into 
anarchy  or  depotlsm,  but  they  had  tri- 
umphed. In  one  form  or  another,  they 
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had  confronted,  for  the  first  time, 
challenges  that  would  reappear  in  the 
decades  ahead.  These  included  seces- 
sion. States  rights,  constitutional 
amendment,  admission  of  the  new 
States,  threats  of  war.  military  pre- 
paredness, inflation,  depression,  unfa- 
vorable trade  balances,  taxation,  sec- 
tionalism, minority  rights,  government 
patronage  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  vet- 
erans' pensions,  and  congressional  sal- 
aries. These  first  Senators  established 
a  strong  foundation  that  allowed  a 
growing  nation  to  address  these  prob- 
lems through  the  next  two  centuries. 

May  we  in  our  own  time  so  discharge 
our  duties  that  those  who  stand  in  our 
places  a  hundred  years  from  now.  will 
say  of  us:  They  did  well— they  faith- 
fully discharged  the  trust  that  was 
confided  to  their  hands. 

[Applause.] 

The  PRE3SIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
United  States  Marine  Band  will  now 
play  'Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean." 

(The  band  played  "Columbia,  the 
Gem  of  the  Ocean.") 

[Applause.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]. 


THE  SENATE  IN  1789 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senators  of  the  First  Congress  entered 
New  York  City's  Federal  Hall  on  the 
morning  of  April  6.  1789.  they  found 
that  workmen  were  still  putting  the 
final  touches  to  their  new  Chamber. 
Federal  Hall  had  previously  served  as 
New  York's  City  Hall  and  as  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  old  Congress  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Amidst 
painters  and  carpenters,  the  Senators 
settled  Into  their  richly  carpeted  40- 
by-30-foot  Chamber  on  the  second 
floor.  The  Chamber's  most  striking 
features  were  its  high  arched  ceiling, 
tall  windows  curtailed  in  crimson 
damask,  fireplace  mantels  of  beauti- 
fully polished  marble,  Presiding  Offi- 
cer's chair  elevated  3  feet  from  the 
floor  and  topped  with  a  crimson 
canopy,  and  the  ceiling  adorned  with  a 
sun  and  13  stars. 

Much  of  the  institution  that  these 
new  Senators  shaped  during  the 
coming  months  endures  today.  In 
some  ways,  we  might  feel  at  home  on 
the  floor  of  the  1789  Senate;  but  in 
others,  of  course,  we  would  be  absolute 
strangers.  We  would  recognize  the 
Senate's  officers.  The  first  12  Senators 
began  by  electing  a  President  pro  tem- 
pore, 47-year-old  John  Langdon  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  appointing  a  sec- 
retary, a  doorkeeper,  a  chaplain,  and 
three  messengers. 

We  would  not  recognize  the  Senate's 
1789  workload  or  many  of  its  proce- 
dures. The  Senate  generally  met  each 
day  from  11  a.m.  until  2  p.m.  A  Sena- 
tor at  that  time  could  introduce  a  bill 


only  after  he  had  given  the  Senate  a 
day's  notice  of  his  intention,  and  had 
secured  the  permission  of  a  majority 
of  Members.  Under  these  rules,  a  ma- 
jority could— and  did— thwart  the  in- 
troduction of  any  bill  it  foimd  objec- 
tionable. A  more  common  form  of  ini- 
tiating legislation  was  for  a  Senator  to 
move  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  report  a  bill  to  achieve  a  specific 
goal. 

Committees  conducted  their  busi- 
ness before  and  after  Senate  sessions, 
and  on  Saturday  mornings.  Committee 
members  were  elected  in  secret  ballot- 
ing by  vote  of  the  entire  Senate.  The 
member  receiving  the  highest  nimiber 
of  votes,  generally  the  Senator  who 
initiated  the  proposal,  became  the 
chairman.  Most  committees  were  com- 
posed of  three  members,  although  par- 
ticularly significant  matters  were  as- 
signed to  five-  or  seven-member 
panels.  This  system  placed  great  biir- 
dens  on  the  more  active  and  innova- 
tive members,  while  a  few  Senators 
served  on  no  committees  at  all.  Com- 
mittees seldom  heard  witnesses  and 
never  kept  transcripts.  As  soon  as  a 
committee  completed  its  work,  it 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Senate  waited 
until  1816  to  establish  its  first  perma- 
nent legislative  committee. 

The  Constitution's  framers  had  in- 
tended that  the  Senate  would  devote 
most  of  its  energies  to  reviewing  legis- 
lation conceived  of  and  passed  by  the 
House.  And.  indeed,  in  the  First  Con- 
gress, 143  measures  were  introduced  in 
the  House,  while  only  24  originated  in 
the  Senate.  While  the  House  focused 
on  revenue-related  measures,  the 
Senate  tended  to  be  more  active  in 
matters  related  to  courts  and  judicial 
procedure,  organization  of  state  and 
territorial  governments,  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  banking. 

The  Senators  of  1789  lost  no  time  in 
trying  to  assert  their  superiority  over 
the  House.  First,  they  decided  that  all 
Senate  communications  to  the  House 
should  be  carried  there  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  but  that  in  the  re- 
verse case,  two  members  of  the  House 
would  bring  the  communications  to 
the  bar  of  the  Senate.  The  House  re- 
plied, with  a  mixture  of  amusement 
and  resentment,  that  it  would  send 
messages  any  way  it  pleased— and  it 
did.  Next,  the  Senators  tried  to  en- 
hance their  prestige  by  proposing  a 
pay  differential  in  their  favor.  You 
can  imagine  how  that  was  greeted. 

What  was  interpreted  as  the  Sen- 
ate's ultimate  display  of  arrogance  was 
actually  not  Intended  as  such.  The 
Senate  of  1789,  unlike  the  House,  de- 
liberated behind  closed  doors.  For  5 
years,  the  Senate's  closed  doors  fed 
suspicions  that  dark,  antidemocratic 
plots  were  hatching  within.  In  fact. 
Senators  were  only  following  the 
precedent  set  by  the  continental  Con- 
gresses. Senator  Samuel  Johnson  of 
North  Carolina  thought  the  closed- 


door  policy  was  for  the  best.  He  be- 
lieved that  opening  the  doors  to  visi- 
tors would  only  encourage  posturing 
by  Members  and  would  cost  money. 
Senator  Paine  Wingate  of  New  Hamp- 
shire agonized  over  the  decision  to  let 
even  one  spectator  view  the  Senate  at 
work.  He  reasoned.  "I  am  not  a  friend 
to  mystery  and  hypocrisy,  but  there 
are  certain  foibles  which  are  insepara- 
ble from  men  and  bodies  of  men  and 
perhaps  considerable  faults  which  had 
better  be  concealed  from  observation. 
How  would  all  the  little  domestic 
transactions  of  even  the  best  regulated 
family  appear  if  exposed  to  the 
world?"  How  indeed.  Senator  Wingate. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]. 


THE  SENATE  OF  1889 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  100 
years  ago,  during  the  51st  Congress, 
this  chamber  housed  88  Senators  from 
44  States.  Those  included  five  States 
admitted  to  the  Union  during  that 
Congress:  Idaho,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Washing- 
ton. Presiding  as  Vice  President  was 
Levi  P.  Morton  of  New  York,  whose 
marble  bust  stands  just  outside  this 
Chamber.  John  J.  Ingalls  of  Kansas 
served  as  President  pro  tempore,  and 
his  statue  stands  today  in  Statuary 
Hall.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  6  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  served  during  the  51st  Con- 
gress are  memorialized  in  statuary 
within  the  Capitol,  a  reminder  to  us  of 
the  high  standing  of  U.S.  Senators  at 
the  close  of  the  Senate's  first  century. 

The  Senate  100  years  ago  was  both 
quite  similar  and  quite  different  from 
the  Senate  of  today.  Reading  through 
the  Congressional  Record  of  the  era, 
we  find  much  of  the  same  parliamen- 
tary language,  the  references  to  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  honorable  gen- 
tleman—although none  to  gentlewom- 
an yet.  We  find  the  same  high  precen- 
tage  of  lawyers— 57  out  of  88— with  the 
rest  of  the  Members  listing  largely 
business  or  agriculture  as  their  occu- 
pations. We  find  them  meeting  in  this 
same  Chamber,  at  these  same  desks, 
with  the  same  snuff  boxes. 

But  back  then,  of  course,  there  were 
no  television  cameras,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  Senate  was  a  much  qui- 
eter place  than  today.  According  to 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  the 
Senate  Press  GaUery  in  1889  was  fre- 
quented chiefly  by  reporters  who 
wanted  a  quiet  place  to  sleep  in  the 
afternoons,  since  the  Senate's  proceed- 
ings lacked  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
the  House. 

Or,  as  House  Speaker  Tom  Reed 
quipped:  "The  Senate  is  a  nice  quiet 
sort  of  place  where  good  Representa- 
tives go  when  they  die." 

In  those  days.  Senators  were  elected 
not  by  the  people  but  by  State  legisla- 
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tures,  and  they  sometimes  acted  like 
•mbusadors  from  sovereign  States. 
Among  those  Senators  are  names  we 
still  recognize:  California's  Leland 
Stanford,  the  railroad  executive  who 
endowed  a  great  university,  to  become 
the  Nation's  greatest  university,  Stan- 
ford; Illinois'  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  who 
drafted  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Act:  John  Sherman  of 
Ohio,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act;  Michigan's  James 
M^lllan.  author  of  the  "McMillan 
PlanVwhlch  transformed  Washington 
into  a  monumental  city:  and  Justin 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  author  of  one  of 
the  great  educational  acts  in  American 
history,  establishing  land-grant  col- 
leges. 

These  Senators  drafted  their  legisla- 
tion at  a  fairly  leisurely  pace.  Mem- 
bers of  the  51st  Congress  did  not  take 
their  seats  until  E)ecember  1889,  more 
than  a  year  after  the  general  elections. 
They  took  lengthy  recesses  to  escape 
Washington  during  the  hot  summer 
months  since  the  Capitol  was  not  yet 
air-conditioned,  and  adjourned  at  the 
beginning  of  October. 

While  in  session.  Senators  of  the 
51st  Congress  served  on  42  standing 
committees  and  11  select  committees. 
Along  with  such  familiar  names  as  Pi- 
nance  and  Foreign  Relations,  commit- 
tees a  century  ago  included  those  on 
Coastal  Defenses,  Fisheries,  and  Im- 
provement of  the  Mississippi  River. 
There  was  a  modem-sounding  Select 
Committee  To  Inquire  Into  All  Claims 
of  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
Against  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
There  was  also  a  Committee  on  Revo- 
lutionary War  Claims— long  after 
there  were  any  living  Revolutionary 
War  veterans  to  make  claims. 

This  was  really  a  sinecure  commit- 
tee, which  neither  met  nor  handled 
legislation  but  existed  only  to  provide 
Its  chairman  with  a  committee  room 
and  a  clerk— important  commodities  in 
the  days  before  Senators  had  office 
space  or  much  staff.  The  first  Senate 
Office  Building  was  not  completed 
untU  1909. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Senate 
had  only  291  employees,  a  fraction  of 
today's  numbers,  but  enough  to  cause 
the  New  York  Times  to  complain 
about  a  "very  costly  Senate."  Those 
were  the  days  when  the  Senate  em- 
ployed stable  hands  and  wagon  mas- 
ters, and.  when  needed,  only  34  Cap- 
itol policemen.  Like  the  Senators  they 
served,  the  staff  included  some  memo- 
rable members,  such  as  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  Anson  McCook.  one  of  the 
"Fighting  McCook"  brothers  of  the 
Civil  War,  or  the  venerable  assistant 
doorkeeper  Isaac  Bassett,  with  his 
long-flowing  white  beard,  who  had 
worked  for  the  Senate  since  he  was  a 
page  in  the  era  of  Daniel  Webster;  or 
the  Senate's  Chief  Reporter  of  De- 
bates. Dennis  Murphy,  who  had  first 


been  hired  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  a  half 
century  earlier. 

Despite  these  ties  with  the  past,  the 
Senate  of  1889  was  moving  into  a  new 
era.  During  the  1880's,  the  Senate 
Chamber  had  been  converted  from  gas 
to  electric  light,  the  first  Senate  tele- 
phone operator  was  employed,  and  the 
first  electric  bell  system  summoned 
Senators  to  the  Chamber  to  vote. 
There  was  no  Congressional  Research 
Service,  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
was  still  located  inside  the  Capitol, 
along  the  west  front,  where  it  housed 
half  a  million  volumes  with  "no  de- 
partment of  literature  or  science  being 
unrepresented." 

The  Senate  of  a  century  ago  has  left 
us  a  gift.  In  1886,  it  resolved  to  place 
marble  busts  of  Vice  Presidents  in  the 
niches  that  line  our  Gallery  walls.  In 
1889  a  bust  of  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  first  Vice  President, 
who  was  still  living  at  the  time,  was  in- 
stalled. The  busts  of  Hamlin,  Jeffer- 
son. Adams.  Calhoun.  Van  Buren,  and 
other  Vice  Presidents  from  our  first 
century  now.  today,  gaze  down  upon  a 
Senate  entering  its  third  century,  car- 
rying on  the  traditions  established  in 
their  generations  and  now  entrusted 
to  us. 

[Applause.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]. 


HISTORY  IN  THE  NEW  SENATE 
CHAMBER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  delighted  to  see  the 
presence  in  the  Chamber  of  our  two 
former  leaders  with  whom  I  have  the 
privilege  to  serve. 

The  Senate  has  just  had  a  memora- 
ble visit  to  the  Old  Senate  Chamber, 
an  impressive,  almost  reverential  place 
dedicated  to  our  predecessors  who 
served  there.  Some  think  of  that 
Chamber  as  the  historical  setting,  the 
meeting  place  of  the  Senate,  and  this 
Chamber  as  an  arena  in  which  we  go 
about  every  day  business,  the  business 
of  the  Senate.  But  much  history  took 
place  in  this  Chamber  as  well. 

Where  we  stand  today.  Union  sol- 
diers in  fresh  blue  uniforms  first 
camped  in  Washington  in  1861.  The 
Senate  was  out  of  session  when  these 
troops,  who  arrived  to  protect  the 
Capitol,  soldiers  from  a  Massachusetts 
regiment,  were  quartered  right  here  in 
the  Senate.  One  of  them  discovered 
Jefferson  Davis'  old  Senate  desk  and 
took  out  his  vengeance  against  the 
Confederacy  by  stabbing  that  desk 
with  his  bayonet.  Today  a  small  piece 
of  wood  inlay  in  that  desk  covers  the 
gash.  But  it  is  a  reminder  of  that  pas- 
sional era. 

Just  think,  in  this  room  the  Senate 
sat  as  a  court  of  impeachment  on 
President  Andrew  Johnson.  A  tremen- 
dous battle  raged  between  Congress 


and  the  White  House  over  the  nature 
of  post-Civil  War  reconstruction  with 
the  President  seeking  a  speedy  resto- 
ration of  the  South  to  the  Union, 
while  legislators  demanded  Federal 
protection  for  the  rights  of  freed  men. 

When  the  Senate  cast  its  ballots  in 
1868.  they  fell  one  vote  short  of  re- 
moving President  Johnson  from  office. 
Many  have  asked  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  American  Presi- 
dency, if  that  vote  had  gone  the  other 
way.  But  Just  think  of  the  high  drama 
that  unfolded  here  7  years  later  when 
that  same  Andrew  Johnson  came  to 
take  his  oath  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  admin- 
istered by  some  of  those  who  had 
voted  on  that  impeachment.  He  was 
the  only  former  President  to  serve  in 
the  Senate. 

Or  imagine  the  scene  in  1881  when 
the  Senate  found  itself  evenly  divided 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
That  Is  the  only  time  it  has  happened 
in  our  200-year  history.  At  that  time  a 
Republican  Vice  President.  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  cast  a  tie-breaking  vote  to 
enable  Republican  Senators  to  orga- 
nize the  committees.  But  In  typical 
Senate  fashion,  the  Democrats  were 
permitted  to  control  all  patronage  ap- 
pointments of  Senate  officials  in  that 
Senate. 

And  think  of  the  icy-cold  day  in  1909 
when  heavy  snows  drove  the  Presi- 
dent-elect William  Howard  Taft's  in- 
auguration off  the  platform  and  into 
the  Chamber,  the  only  Presidential  in- 
auguration that  has  taken  place  in 
this  Chamber  although  many  Vice 
Presidents  have  taken  their  oaths 
here,  and  many  of  us  were  here  when 
Nelson  Rockefeller  took  his  in  1974. 

And  Just  listen,  listen  to  the  echoes 
of  the  filibusters  that  have  taken 
place  here  over  130  years.  In  1917  a 
little  group  of  willful  men,  as  Wood- 
row  Wilson  called  them,  tied  the 
Senate  up  in  a  filibuster  that  defeated 
Wilson's  bill  to  arm  American  mer- 
chant ships  in  advance  of  the  Ameri- 
can entry  into  the  First  World  War. 

It  was  a  result  of  that  filibuster  that 
the  Senate  adopted  the  first  cloture 
rule,  and  we  are  still  figuring  out  how 
to  make  it  work.  Here,  filibusters  were 
terminated  to  enact  critical  civil  rights 
legislation  in  the  1950's  and  the  1960's. 

And  look  at  the  front  row  here  of 
the  leaders,  occupied  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  and  the  Republican 
leader.  Not  until  the  1920's  did  the 
parties  designate  majority  and  minori- 
ty leaders.  And  not  until  1927  did  the 
Democratic  leader  take  his  seat  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  and  not  until 
1937  did  the  Republican  leader  take 
his  seat  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  in  the 
front-row  desk. 

Great  constitutional  clashes  have 
taken  place  on  this  floor,  such  as  when 
the  Senate  defeated  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1919,  or 
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when  It  refused  to  act  on  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  court-packing  plan  in  1937. 
Think  also  of  the  times  that  the 
Senate  and  the  President  have  acted 
in  concert  in  the  dark  days  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  or  during  the  foreign  policy 
bipartisanship  period  between  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  and  the  Republi- 
can 80th  Congress.  ^ 

As  Senator  from  Alaska,  I  hope  I  am 
not  amiss  in  invading  your  time  by  re- 
minding you  of  two  important  histori- 
cal events.  On  April  9,  1867,  the 
Senate  approved  in  this  Chamber  the 
treaty  by  which  the  United  States  pur- 
chased Alaska  from  Russia.  That  is 
the  smartest  real  estate  deal  the 
Senate  was  ever  involved  in. 

And  I  was  in  this  Chamber  sitting  up 
there  in  the  QaUery  31  years  ago,  on 
June  SO,  1958,  when  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  I  witnessed  the 
Senate  voting  64  to  20  to  admit  a  new 
State,  the  first  one  in  45  years,  as 
Alaska  came  into  the  Union.  And  the 
same  year  thereafter,  Hawaii  came  in 
as  our  50th  State. 

Those  are  historic  occasions  that  I 
remember,  as  I  think  of  the  history  of 
this  Chamber.  In  addition  to  personal 
memories,  we  can  read  on  yellowed 
copies  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  historic  events  that  would  be  impor- 
tant to  each  of  you. 

But  just  think,  as  a  result  of  the 
Senate's  action  recently,  future  Ameri- 
cans will  look  at  video  tapes  that  are 
being  kept  in  storage  to  record  the  his- 
torical events  that  take  place  as  the 
Senate  continues  to  perform  its  consti- 
tutional duties. 

Thomas  Jefferson  called  the  Con- 
gress a  great  theater.  The  Old  Senate 
Chamber,  with  its  wonderful  acoustics, 
provided  a  stage  for  great  debates  of 
the  Websters.  the  Clays,  and  the  Cal- 
houns.  This  Chamber  is  our  stage,  and 
we  are  its  players  for  the  time  being.  I 
thirik  we  are.  indeed,  fortunate  to 
have  a  part  in  this  200th  anniversary 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  par- 
ticularly a  part  in  the  100th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Senate's  rival  to  this  great 
Senate  Chamber.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 
[Applause.] 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Master  Gunnery  Sergeant  Michael 
Ryan,  accompanied  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Band,  will  now  sing 
"America  the  Beautiful." 
[Singing  of  America  the  Beautiful.] 
[Applause.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  Mitchell. 


have  been  asekd  to  speak  briefly  on 
the  Senate  of  1989  and  beyond. 

The  Senate  today  is,  in  many  ways, 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  past,  but  in 
other  important  ways,  it  is  different. 
Unlike  the  institutions  of  1789  and 
1889,  the  Senate  today  is  popularly 
elected.  Its  Members  reflect  directly 
the  aspirations  and  demands  of  the 
people  of  50  States.  Today's  Senate  de- 
bates and  votes  in  full  public  view, 
unlike  the  closed  sessions  of  200  years 
ago.  Americans  can  see  the  Senate  in 
action,  judge  its  deliberations  and 
reach  their  own  conclusions  about  the 
institution  and  its  Members.  Some- 
times that  is  a  good  thing. 

Yet.  like  its  predecessors,  today's 
Senate  still  gives  a  powerful  voice  to 
the  minority.  It  retains  its  important 
role  in  the  appointment  of  executive 
and  judicial  officials.  It  remains  an  in- 
stitution with  unique  authority  to 
define  the  conditions  of  American  life 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  Ameri- 
can rights  are  exercised. 

Unlike  the  world  of  the  past,  ours  is 
fast  changing.  Former  adversaries 
have  become  partners.  They  are  test- 
ing their  new  economic  strength  as 
often  against  us  as  with  us.  The  less- 
developed  nations  no  longer  wait  pa- 
tiently for  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
their  new  and  growing  millions. 

Within  our  society,  our  traditions 
remain  strong,  but  our  basic  institu- 
tions change  to  meet  new  circum- 
stances. Family  values  endure,  but 
family  responsibilities  have  evolved. 
FYee  enterprise  remains  central  to  our 
system,  but  its  responsibilities  become 
clearer.  Technology  provides  much 
comfort,  but  it  imposes  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  environment.  Change, 
more  change,  more  rapid  change  are 
the  hallmarks  of  our  century. 

Yet  the  Senate  is  the  institution  in- 
tended not  to  promote  change  but  to 
temper  it.  to  moderate  the  speed  with 
which  the  Nation  hurtles  into  the 
future.  Former  Senator  Sam  Ervin 
spoke  truly  when  he  said: 

Efficiency  Is  not  necessarily  the  be  all  and 
the  end  all  of  democratic  government.  We 
tolerate  a  certain  amount  of  Inefficiency  be- 
cause we  know  it  is  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  liberty. 


THE 


SENATE  OF  1989  AND 
BEYOND 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
Members  of  the  Senate,  earlier,  Sena- 
tor Ford  and  Senator  Hatfield  de- 
scribed the  Senate  of  1789  and  1889.  I 


Can  an  institution  devised  to  re- 
strain change  be  created  in  shaping 
the  Nation  for  its  third  century?  I  say 
yes. 

The  Senate  possesses  a  responsive- 
ness and  depth  unmatched  elsewhere 
in  Government.  Six-year  terms  and 
staggered  elections  make  the  Senate  a 
continuing  body  with  experience  and 
renewjd.  Senators  can  and  do  serve 
with  many  Presidents  through  many 
different  crises,  foreign  and  domestic. 
They  confront  continuing  internal 
reform  and  external  threat.  Each  Sen- 
ator, although  only  1  of  a  body  of  100. 
may  take  upon  himself  or  herself  the 
sole  responsibility  for  halting  an  initi- 
ative of  the  whole  body  or  of  the  exec- 


utive or  of  the  House.  Each  Senator 
has  that  power  and  that  responsibility. 
The  Senate  is  the  principal  partner 
of  the  executive  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs,  through  the  treatymaking 
authority  and  the  confirmation  power. 
We  may  share  in  the  risks  the  Presi- 
dent wishes  to  take  or  reject  them, 
and  we  also  share  in  the  public  judg- 
ment of  the  outcome. 

There  are  no  easy  parallels  in  histo- 
ry to  20th  century  America.  Here  in 
our  Nation  our  economy  is  entering  a 
postindustrial  age  where  Americans 
compete  in  an  international  work- 
place. Medical  technology  offers  new 
hope  and  longer  life  to  millions  and 
huge  costs  to  all.  Prosperity  is  high 
but  leaves  many  untouched. 

Change  abroad  is  also  unprecedent- 
ed in  scope  and  pace.  Never  before  has 
mankind's  activity  threatened  the 
international  environment. 

Never  before  have  the  peoples  of  the 
world  been  so  vulnerable  to  the  ac- 
tions of  terrorists  and  madmen.  Never 
before  have  the  prosperous  societies  of 
the  West  seen  first  hand  the  tragedy 
of  famine  and  deprivation  in  the  Third 
World. 

Can  a  200-year-old  institution  re- 
spond to  such  change?  We  answer  that 
question  affirmatively  every  day. 
Throughout  its  existence,  despite  its 
built-in  bias  against  haste,  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  been  a  revolutionary  body. 
It  has  not  become  an  aristocracy  of 
birth  or  wealth,  as  many  predicted.  It 
has  not  paved  the  way  for  a  parlia- 
mentary system,  wholly  deferential  to 
the  executive,  as  some  feared.  The 
Senate  has  been  a  guardian  of  tradi- 
tion without  becoming  a  barrier  to 
change. 
Hubert  Humphrey,  citing  Emerson 

said: 

If  •  •  •  it  Is  a  "standing  Insurrection,"  it 
is  a  standing  insurrection  against  the  an- 
cient enemies  of  mankind:  war,  poverty.  Ig- 
norance, Injustice,  sickness,  environmental 
ugliness,  economic  and  personal  Insecurity. 

We  will  never  know  greater  honor 
than  to  serve  in  this  body.  We  can  Jus- 
tify that  honor  by  striking  down  those 
ancient  enemies,  now  and  through  our 
third  century  of  existence. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion had  as  their  central  objective  the 
prevention  of  tyranny  In  America. 
They  were  briUlantly  successful.  In 
200  years  we  have  had  41  Presidents 
and  no  kin^.  The  institution  most  re- 
sponsible for  that  happy  result  is  the 
Congress. 

As  our  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Sarbanes.  has  so  eloquently  put  it, 
an  independent  legislature  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  democracy.  All 
forms  of  government  have  executives. 
In  many  that  is  aU  there  is.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  government,  present 
and  past,  without  independent  legisla- 
tures. Democracy  is  different,  and  the 
American  democracy  is  unique. 
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Here  in  the  most  free,  the  most 
open,  the  most  Just  society  in  all  of 
human  history,  individual  liberty  has 
reached  its  lenlth.  The  Congress,  the 
independmt  American  legislature,  is 
the  principal  reason  for  that.  As  we 
enter  our  third  century  that  Is  our 
proud  heritage  and  our  great  responsi- 
bility. 

[Applause.] 

The  President  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognises  the  Republican 
leader.  Mr.  Dolb. 


AS  WE  HONOR  THE  PAST.  WE 
MUST  LOOK  AHEAD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  observe  that  nothing  has  changed 
in  200  years.  We  do  not  have  a  quonun 
here  now. 

We  are  down  to  41  but  I  have  includ- 
ed former  Members  to  take  us  over  50. 
So  we  are  in  good  shape.  [Laughter.] 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues,  and 
my  former  colleagues,  certainly  the 
presiding  President  pro  tempore,  the 
members  of  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, our  Senate  officers  and  our  his- 
toric curator.  They  deserve  thanlis  for 
the  contributions  of  this  very  special 
celebration,  and  it  is  a  very  special 
celebration.  I  want  to  thank  particu- 
larly my  former  colleagues.  Senator 
Eaglet<Hi  and  Senator  Baker,  for  their 
participation. 

I  recall  very  well  as  we  left  the  Old 
Chamber.  It  reminded  me  that  in  1984 
I  was  elected  majority  leader  in  that 
Chamber.  It  was  an  exciting  moment 
at  the  time  but  it  was  also  a  time,  as  I 
am  certain  others  in  the  leadership 
would  agree,  for  some  very  sobering 
thoughts  about  the  responsibilities 
that  come  to  the  Job.  Leading  the 
greatest  democratic  body  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth  is  certainly  a  challenge. 
It  is  an  opportunity.  It  is  one  that  is 
Glared  by  five  of  us  who  are  here 
today,  the  Presiding  Officer,  myself. 
the  distinguished  present  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  and  Sena- 
tor Baker. 

I  guess  as  I  looked  around  at  the 
time  knowing  I  would  be  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Mike  Mansfield. 
Howard  Baker.  Robsst  Btrd,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  and  Robert  Taft.  the  thing  I 
thought  about  was  that  each  of  these 
men  had  made  a  different  for  Amer- 
ica. So  I  was  comforted  and  also  in- 
spired because  I  knew  each  of  these 
men  either  personally  or  I  had  learned 
of  their  energies  and  their  efforts  as 
leaders.  And  each  had  a  dedication 
and  a  vision  to  make  a  difference. 
That  is  why  we  are  here  after  200 
years.  That  is  why  we  are  going  to  be 
here  after  another  200  years. 

Certainly  as  we  honor  the  past,  we 
all  must  sort  of  look  ahead.  I  have 
been  asked  to  look  ahead  200  years. 
And  what  the  Senate  is  going  to  look 
like  in  2189  is  anyone's  guess.  Maybe 
by  then  we  will  have  adopted  Senator 


Russell  Long's  idea  of  voting  from 
home.  [Laughter.] 

Or  voting  from  overseas.  [Laughter.] 

We  will  not  have  to  Interrupt  our 
travels.  [Laughter.] 

But  no  doubt  about  it,  there  are 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  changes,  not  only 
in  the  200  years  but  100  years  or  50 
years.  I  think  it  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  those  who  established  the 
first  quorum  certainly  never  thought 
we  would  have  television  in  the 
Senate,  or  computer  terminals  in  every 
office,  or  an  autombile  parldng  lot  on 
Capitol  Hill,  or  political  action  com- 
mittees. I  guess  we  can  only  guess 
what  this  place  would  look  like  two 
centuries  from  now.  But  I  am  confi- 
dent of  one  thing,  I  am  not  certain 
which  party  or  there  may  t>e  another 
party  around  by  then  which  will  pre- 
vail at  that  time,  but  the  strength  of 
the  institution  wiU  prevail  Just  as  it 
has  for  two  centuries  despite  world 
wars  and  depressions,  or  technological 
revolution. 

The  Senate  will  live  on,  rich  in  tradi- 
tion and  richer  still  in  democracy,  and 
there  will  be  another  Robert  Btrs  to 
keep  us  on  our  toes  and  to  make  cer- 
tain we  get  the  history  right.  There 
will  be  others  to  foUow  other  leaders 
in  the  Senate  now  and  their  commit- 
tees. I  happen  to  believe  that  two  cen- 
turies from  now  the  people's  business 
will  come  first  just  as  it  does  now,  and 
not  the  business  of  the  special  inter- 
ests. It  is  never  easy  but  we  can  only 
be  true  to  our  forefathers'  dream  that 
we  Judge  issues  not  by  whether  they 
are  popular  but  whether  they  are  best 
for  America.  I  can  think  in  my  short 
time  in  the  Senate,  some  would  say  I 
have  been  here  too  long,  we  have 
sailed  against  the  wind  many  times 
before.  I  think  we  will  continue  to  do 
that  in  the  next  100  or  200  years. 

One  of  our  greatest  Senators,  who 
has  been  referred  to  a  number  of 
times  already  this  morning,  said  it  best 
in  my  view  in  the  historic  original 
Chamber.  It  was  Deniel  Webster  who 
proclaimed  "I  speak  not  as  a  Massa- 
chusetts man,  not  as  a  Northern  man, 
but  as  an  American."  If  our  colleagues 
will  stick  to  Senator  Webster's  invalu- 
able road  map  the  American  people, 
and  the  men  and  women  who  repre- 
sent them,  wlU  never  lose  their  way. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 


EXPRESSION  OF  SENATE 
CONFIDENCE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCH  Kill.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Secretary  will  read  the  resolution  to 
the  Senate. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  94).  to  expren  the 
Senate's  confidence,   hope,   and  trust  for 


those  who  will  serve  in  the  Senate  during  Its 
third  century. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  94)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.RB.  94 
Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  101st  Congress  extend  to  all 
who  will  serve  in  the  Senate  during  Its  third 
century- 
CD  our  confidence  that  their  deliberations 
and  actions  will  be  enlightened  by  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  Senate's  rich  tiistory  and 
guiding  traditions: 

(2)  our  hope  that  they  wiU  strive  cease- 
lessly to  meet  the  aspiration  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster tlutt  the  Senate  be  a  body  to  which  the 
Nation  may  look,  with  confidence,  "for  wise, 
moderate,  patriotic,  and  healing  counsels"; 
and 

(3)  our  trust  that  they  will  uphold  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Senate  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  wlU  remain  ever  attentive  to  the 
well-being  of  their  constituents,  their 
Nation,  and  their  world,  ^—y" 


RECESS 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  1:25  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1  p.m.,  recessed  until  1:25 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  csJled  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Saitforo]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
request  of  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senate,  without  objection,  will  stand 
in  recess  until  1:45  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1:26  p.m.,  recessed  until  1:45 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  SaifroRo]. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  ICENNEDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reserve  the 
leadership  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


itli 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  wiU  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business. 
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Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  biographical  infor- 
mation on  the  first  two  Members  of 
this  body  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  Virginia 
played  a  pivotal  role  in  the  founding 
of  our  country,  and  apart  from  Wash- 
ington. Jefferson.  Madison,  and  others 
of  our  distinguished  predecessors.  Vir- 
ginia's first  U.S.  Senators  played  an 
important  role  in  the  First  Congress. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rh»bs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  biognujhies 
of  the  Honorable  Richard  Henry  Lee 
and  the  Honorable  William  Grayson 
be  printed  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphies were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

Lee,  Richard  Henry  (brother  of  Arthur 
Lee  and  Francis  UghUoot  Lee),  a  Delegate 
and  a  Senator  from  Virginia:  bom  at  "Straf- 
ford." in  Westmoreland  County.  Va.,  Janu- 
ary 20.  1732;  after  a  course  of  private  in- 
structk>n    attended    Wakefield    Academy. 
Ensland;  returned  in  1751;  Justice  of  the 
peace  for  Westmoreland  County  in  1757; 
member  of  the  house  of  burgeaaes  1758- 
1775:  Member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
1774-1780;  a  Bigner  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; brought  forward  the  resolu- 
tion, in  accord  with  instructions  given  in  the 
Virginia  omvenUon  of  May  17.  1776.  declar- 
ing "that  these  united  Colonies  are.  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States,"  etc.;  author  of  the  first  national 
TbanluglvlnK  Day  proclamation  Issued  by 
Congress  at  York.  Pa..  October  31.   1777. 
after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne's  aimy  at 
Saratoga.  N.T.;  member  of  the  State  house 
of  delegates  In  1777.  1780,  and  1785;  sored 
as  colonel  of  the  Westmoreland  Militia  in 
engagement  with  the  British  at  Stratford 
landing  on  AprO  9, 1781;  again  a  Member  of 
the   Continental   Congress    1784-1787   and 
served  as  President  of  the  Congress  in  1784; 
member  of  the  Virginia  convention  which 
ratified  the  Federal  CmistltuUon  June  26. 
1788:  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
and  served  from  March  4. 1789,  until  his  res- 
ignation October  8, 1792;  retired  frwn  puldic 
life;  died  at  liis  home.  "ChantiUy."  West, 
moreland  County.  Va.,  June  19.  1794;  inter- 
ment In  the  old  family  burying  ground  at 
"Motmt  Pleasant."  near  Hague.  Westmore- 
land County.  Va. 

Ormyson.  William  (father  of  WQliam  Jolin 
Qrayson  and  unde  of  Alexander  Dalrymple 
Orr),  a  Delegate  and  a  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia; bom  In  Prince  William  County.  Va.,  tai 
1740;  attended  the  University  of  Pennaylva- 
nla  at  Pliiladelpbla;  pursued  rlassiral  stud- 
ies In  England,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Oxford:  studied  law  at  the 
Temple  in  London;  returned  to  Virginia  and 
practiced  law  in  Dumfries;  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Washington  Augiist  24.  1776; 
commissioned  colonel  of  a  IHrginia  regiment 
January  1,  1777;  distinguished  liimaelf  at 
the  Battle  of  Monmouth  in  1778;  member  of 
the  tioaid  of  war  in  1780  and  1781;  Member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  1784-1787;  dde- 
gate  to  the  Virginia  convention  of  1788  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  ConsUtution. 
which  be  opposed;  elected  to  the  United 


States  Senate  and  served  from  March  4, 
1789,  imtil  tils  death  in  Dumfries.  Va., 
March  12, 1790;  interment  on  the  old  family 
estate  at  Belle  Air  near  Dumfries,  Va 


Mr.  WARNER.  It  is  fitthig,  indeed, 
that  on  this  200th  anniversary  of  the 
convening  of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  we 
have  allotted  this  time  to  honor  those 
who  first  served  in  the  positions  we 
now  hold.  The  Senate  is  now  100 
strong  and  directly  elected  by  the 
American  people,  but  it  still  serves  the 
function  for  which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended: Ekiual  representation  for  each 
State  of  the  Union. 


ALABAMA'S  FIRST  SENATORS 
Idr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  on  this  bicentennial  of  the  n.S. 
Senate  to  pay  tribute  to  the  original 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 
During  the  historic  200  years  of  this 
great  body,  Alabama  has  t>een  fortu- 
nate to  have  many  outstanding  states- 
men represent  us  in  the  Senate. 
Names  like  John  Sparkman.  John 
Tyler  Morgan,  Edumund  Pettus.  Clem- 
ent Comer  Clay.  Lister  Hill.  Hugo 
Black,  and  Jim  Allen  come  to  mind, 
but  perhaps  none  of  these  had  as 
great  an  impact  on  Alabama  as  our 
first  two  Senators.  John  Williams 
Walker  and  William  Ruf  us  King. 

These  great  men  each  played  a  large 
role  in  helping  Alabama  achieve  state- 
hood in  1819.  Both  John  Williams 
Walker  and  William  Rufus  King  had 
played  prominent  roles  in  other  States 
before  coming  to  Alabama  and  helping 
make  possible  the  transition  from  ter- 
ritory to  State. 

John  Williams  Walker  was  elected  as 
Alabama's  first  U.S.  Senator  by  Ala- 
bama's first  general  assembly  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  1819.  He  had  moved  to  Ala- 
bama from  Georgia  and  his  friendship 
with  Georgia  Senator  Charles  Tait 
helped  pave  the  way  for  Alabama's  ad- 
mittance into  the  Union. 

Although  Walker  suffered  from  tu- 
berculosis, he  managed  to  overcome 
the  .disease  and  achieve  many  great 
successes.  Although  orphaned  at  the 
age  of  9  and  raised  by  his  brothers,  he 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  with 
honors. 

After  moving  to  the  Himtsville  area 
of  Alabama.  John  Williams  Walker 
was  soon  elected  to  the  Alabama  Terri- 
torial Legislature  and  by  1818  had 
risen  to  the  position  of  house  speaker. 
It  was  here  that  his  friendship  with 
Georgia  Senator  Charles  Tait  helped 
(dear  the  way  for  Alabama's  statehood. 
Walker  served  as  president  of  the  first 
Alabama  Constitutional  Convention. 
He  had  served  as  a  U.S.  territorial 
Judge  appointed  by  President  James 
Monroe  but  gave  that  up  so  he  could 
be  elected  our  first  Senator. 

John  Williams  Walker  was  a  distin- 
guished Senator  and  represented  Ala- 
bama well.  Perhaps  his  greatest  ac- 
complishment in  the  Senate  was  the 


passage  of  the  Land  Relief  Act  of  1821 
which  helped  land  owners  survive  the 
economic  depressions  which  ravaged 
the  country. 

Unfortunately.  John  Williams  Walk- 
er's tenure  in  the  Senate  was  limited 
by  his  bad  health.  He  retired  from  the 
Senate  in  November  of  1822  and  died 
in  Alabama  4  months  later.  His  service 
to  Alabama  and  the  Nation  are  recog- 
nized in  the  State  by  a  monument  at 
his  gravesite  in  HuntsvUle  and  by 
Walker  County  in  northwest  Alabama 
which  bears  his  name. 

Alabama's  other  original  Senator. 
William  Rufus  Eling.  also  distin- 
guished himself  with  his  service  to 
Alabama  and  the  Nation.  He  was  elect- 
ed in  November  of  1819  to  the  short 
term  as  U.S.  Senator. 

William  Rufus  King  had  many  ties 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  before 
coming  to  Alabama.  He  was  bom  there 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  North  Carolina  before  launching 
his  political  career.  He  served  in  the 
State  legislature  and  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  before  representing 
the  United  SUtes  in  Italy  and  Russia. 
He  returned  from  overseas  to  settle  In 
Dallas  County  in  the  Alabama  Terri- 
tory. Today  the  city  of  Selma.  AL.  can 
thank  William  Rufus  King  for  his 
leadership  in  establishing  their  com- 
munity. 

King's  prominen(*  in  Alabama  poli- 
tics appears  when  he  was  named  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1819,  headed  by  the  other 
future  Senator  John  Williams  Walker. 
As  his  sharp  legal  mind  and  keen  intel- 
lect became  apparent,  William  Rufus 
King's  influence  grew.  He  was  one  of 
only  three  men  who  drafted  the  final 
document  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention whi<*  enabled  Alabama  to 
Join  the  Union. 

King's  health  was  much  better  than 
Walker's  and  he  served  the  Senate 
continuously  for  25  years  untO  1844. 
He  rose  in  prominence  and  In  power, 
serving  as  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  from  1836  imtil  1841.  He 
would  have  continued  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  had  not  the  fight  over  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  prompted  President 
Tyler  to  appoint  King  as  the  Minister 
to  Prance.  Both  France  and  England 
were  concerned  about  the  United 
SUtes  admitting  the  Republic  of 
Texas  to  the  Union.  King's  outstand- 
ing diplomatic  skills  enabled  him  to  al- 
leviate France's  fears  about  the  annex- 
ation and  thus  diffuse  a  potential 
international  conflict.  England  fol- 
lowed France's  lead  and  lost  interest 
in  the  Texas  annexation. 

William  Rufus  King  returned  to  the 
UJS.  Senate  in  1848  to  f 01  a  vacant 
seat.  It  was  here  that  King  began  to 
gain  more  national  recognition.  In 
1852,  King  defeated  Jefferson  Davis  to 
win  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Vice  President  imder  Franklin  Pierce. 
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They  won  the  general  election.  King 
was  not  able  to  relish  the  victory  for 
tuberculosis  drove  him  to  seek  refuge 
from  the  winter  in  Cuba.  When  Con- 
gress realized  that  William  Rufus 
King  would  not  be  able  to  be  sworn  in 
at  the  inauguration  on  March  4.  1853, 
they  authorized  the  United  States 
consul  to  Havana  to  give  King  the 
oath  of  office  on  that  day  in  Cuba.  It 
was  then  that  King  became  the  only 
major  elected  American  official  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  on  foreign  soil. 

King  realized  the  extent  of  his  sick- 
ness and  returned  home,  reaching 
Dallas  County  only  2  days  before  his 
death  on  April  18,  1853.  His  death 
brought  to  an  end  the  career  of  one  of 
Alabama's  most  outstanding  states- 
men. He  remains  one  of  the  few  men 
ever  to  serve  as  a  U.S.  Representative, 
Senator,  and  Vice  President. 

Although  Alabama  was  not  yet  a 
State  when  this  Congress  convened  in 
1789,  this  bicentennial  of  Congress  re- 
mains an  important  time  to  examine 
the  history  of  this  historic  institution. 
Senators  John  Williams  Walker  and 
William  Rufus  King  both  placed  their 
mark  on  Alabama  and  on  this  Nation. 
Each  one  played  a  large  role  by  shap- 
ing my  great  State  and  by  beglmiing 
the  tradition  of  great  legislators  Ala- 
bama has  sent  to  Congress. 


THE  BICENTENNIAL  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  on  this  historic  occasion 
with  a  profound  sense  of  pride  and  pa- 
triotism. We  are  gathered  here  to  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  This 
great  democratic  institution  was  ini- 
tially considered  a  experimental  and 
revolutionary  departure  from  the 
norm  of  government.  Over  the  centur- 
ies. It  has  proven  to  be  a  flexible,  fair 
and  vital  branch  of  the  Government  of 
our  Nation. 

However,  the  First  Congress  had  a 
few  difficulties  at  the  outset.  In  fact,  it 
seems  that  obtaining  a  quorum  was 
almost  as  difficult  then  as  it  some- 
times Is  today. 

The  first  session  of  the  Congress  was 
scheduled  uj  convene  in  New  York  on 
March  4.  1789.  Only  13  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  from  5 
of  the  11  States  that  had  ratified  the 
Constitution  at  the  time,  were  present 
on  that  day.  Thus,  the  House  met  and 
adjourned  every  day  until  April  1, 
when  the  30  of  the  59  elected  members 
arrived  in  New  York  and  the  House  fi- 
nally reached  a  quorum. 

On  April  6,  5  days  later,  the  Senate 
reached  a  quorum  as  well,  although 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  Vice 
President  John  Adams,  did  not  arrive 
for  another  2  weeks.  Thus  on  April  6. 
1989,  we  recognize  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 


The  passage  of  time  can  have  a  fasci- 
nating effect  on  historical  events— it 
has  the  power  to  transform  the  new 
into  the  old,  the  revolutionary  into 
the  traditional,  and  the  experimental 
into  the  tested.  This  process  charac- 
terizes the  transformation  which  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  our  Government  has 
undergone.  Our  unique  system  of  gov- 
ernment, a  daring  and  risk-laden  pro- 
posal in  its  time,  has  become  the 
model  of  democracy  for  the  free  world. 

Additionally,  it  is  awe-inspiring  to 
consider  the  tremendous  foresight  of 
our  Pounding  Fathers.  The  docu- 
ments, devices  and  tools  of  govern- 
ment they  implemented  200  years  ago 
are  still  flourishing  today,  watered  by 
the  spring  of  truth  and  Justice.  It  is 
this  factor— the  tlmelessness  of  the 
principles  of  Justice,  truth  and  democ- 
racy—that energizes  our  system  of 
government  and  endows  it  with  per- 
petual life.  Though  times  may  change, 
the  value  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  United  States  are  founded  are  ev- 
erlasting. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  spirit  of  this  occasion. 
The  lofty  feelings  of  pride  and  Joy 
that  we  share  for  that  which  our 
Nation  has  achieved  are  relevant  to 
our  contemporary  situation  as  well.  I 
suggest  we  take  this  moment  to  look 
toward  the  future,  interpreting  the 
buoyant  spirit  of  success  as  a  harbin- 
ger of  that  which  is  to  come.  Let  us  be 
inspired  on  this  important  day  to  work 
for  the  good  of  the  United  States  with 
renewed  diligence  and  vigor. 


BICENTENNIAL  STAMP 
CEREMONY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Old  Senate  Chamber  was 
the  site  of  a  ceremony  to  dedicate  a 
stamp  commemorating  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  U.S.  Senate's  first 
quonmx.  / 

During  the  cere^ny  at  9:30  a.m., 
statements  were  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Byro],  the  Republican  leader 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth],  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Anthony  M.  Prank,  and  myse'f . 

I  ask  that  these  statements  be  print- 
ed in  the  CoNGRSssiONAL  Record. 

WZLCOMK  RKMAUCS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  United  SUte's  Senate  I 
welcome  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senators  George  MrrcHELL,  Bob  Dole, 
and  John  Glenn,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Anthony  FYank,  and  our  invited 
guests  to  this  ceremony  dedicating  the 
Senate  Bicentennial  stamp. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  commemora- 
tive stamp,  depicting  the  eagle  and 
shield  above  me,  will  act  as  an  emis- 
sary to  the  people. 
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What  better  way  to  remind  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Senate's  bicentennial  than 
by  affixing  it  to  the  mail  delivered  to 
them  each  day. 

As  we  all  know,  this  date  marks  the 
official  begiiming  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  the  200-year  aimlversary  of  its 
first  quorum. 

Though  the  Senate's  work  had  been 
delayed  almost  5  weeks,  the  Senators 
present  on  April  6,  1789,  wasted  no 
time  in  getting  to  work.  E^rerything 
these  men  did  was  done  for  the  first 
time.  They  elected  John  Langdon  of 
New  Hampshire  the  first  President  pro 
tempore,  counted  the  ballots  that 
elected  George  Washington  our  first 
President  and  John  Adams  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  set  about  establishing  the 
organization  of  the  Senate.  Not  sur- 
prisingly one  of  the  first  items  of  con- 
tention in  those  early  days  was  com- 
pensation for  Members.  The  old 
saying  "history  repeats  itself"  could 
not  be  more  true. 

For  this  very  reason,  it  is  important 
that  we  are  celebrating  this  occasion. 
That  first  Senate,  to  some  degree,  ad- 
dressed almost  every  problem  that 
would  confront  it  in  the  years  ahead. 
It  set  in  motion  the  wheels  that  would 
make  the  Senate  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world.  The  Senate  is  a 
great  institution  that  is  steeped  in  two 
centuries  of  history  and  traditions.  It 
is,  I  believe,  much  greater  than  the 
sum  total  of  its  one  himdred  parts. 
Though  some  would  find  fault  with  its 
practices,  it  will  surely  endure  for  all 
the  centuries  to  come. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  first  quoriun  of 
the  Senate  that  was  achieved,  on  April 
6,  1789,  be  commemmorated  by  the  is- 
suance of  a  stamp  to  mark  the  anni- 
versary, for  the  Post  Office  was  one  of 
the  very  first  Government  depart- 
ments to  be  reestablished  when  the 
new  Congress  began  its  work  200  years 
ago. 

At  that  time,  75  post  offices  and 
2,000  miles  of  post  roads  served  the 
people  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  When 
the  service  moved  to  Washington 
eleven  years  later,  its  entire  invento- 
ry—records, furniture,  and  all— fitted 
into  two  wagons. 

It  was  no  accident  that  among  the 
first  orders  of  business  for  the  new 
Senate  was  the  reestablishment  of 
Postal  Service.  The  Constitution  itself 
commanded  it. 

The  Pounders  knew  that  for  a 
nation  to  come  into  being  from  the  13 
States  with  their  far-flung  people, 
communication  was  essential.  That 
meant  a  postal  system. 

The  first  Congress  is  Justly  remem- 
bered for  its  achievements  in  drafting 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  setting  up  the  Ju- 
dicial branch,  in  establishing  the 
major  Government  departments. 

But  to  our  forebears,  the  people  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies,  no  agency  of 
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Government  was  as  important  as  the 
Postal  Service.  And  its  importance  to 
our  people  continued  through  the 
19th  century,  when  postal  contracts 
were  a  primary  source  of  reliable  fi- 
nancing that  made  possible  the  con- 
struction of  our  Nation's  transporta- 
tion system. 

The  Service  pioneered  in  the  use  of 
waterways  and  canals  before  railroads 
and  highways  thrust  into  the  western 
wilderness.  The  Service  was  in  the 
forefront  of  rail  use  as  the  lines  were 
laid  down. 

With  the  introduction  of  rural  free 
delivery  in  1896,  the  long  isolation  of 
America's  farmers  was  broken,  as  local 
governments  were  forced  to  improve 
access  to  farming  communities  across 
the  Nation. 

The  adoption  of  parcel  post  paved 
the  way  for  mail  order  services  to 
farms  and  rural  communities,  bringing 
to  Americans  in  remote  districts  the 
most  modern  goods  of  their  age. 

Today  electronics  make  Instant 
news,  instant  communication  and  in- 
stant delivery  of  letters  a  routine  fact 
of  life.  Our  commimications  network 
lo  the  most  efficient  and  complex  in 
the  world.  Americans  have  it  in  their 
power  to  be  the  best-informed  people 
in  the  world. 

And  that  fact  of  today's  life  rests  in 
large  part  on  the  historic  role  of  the 
Postal  Service  in  its  efforts  to  give  all 
Americans  a  way  to  reach  each  other. 
The  Pony  Express,  which  brought  the 
two  coasts  to  within  12  days'  distance; 
the  efforts  of  the  first  rural  carriers, 
braving  unpaved  trails  and  umnarked 
roads  to  reach  remote  farmhouses,  all 
played  their  part  in  helping  our  Thir- 
teen Colonies  grow  into  the  great 
Nation  we  share  today. 

We  salute  the  Congress  that  200 
years  ago  recognized  this  need,  and 
the  Postal  Service  which  has  worked 
to  meet  that  need  ever  since. 

TH£  EAGLE  AND  THE  SHIELD 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for 
the  creation  of  this  handsome  stamp 
in  honor  of  the  Senate  blcentermlal.  I 
am  sure  It  was  not  an  easy  job  to  find 
the  right  symbol  to  express  what  the 
Senate  is  and  has  been.  If  you  look 
around  the  Senate  Chamber  we  are 
surrounded  by  sjmibols  of  our  histo- 
ry—there are  snuff  boxes,  and  spit- 
toons, mahogany  desks,  and  marble 
busts  of  our  past  Presiding  Officers. 
But  I  doubt  whether  any  of  those 
items  would  have  expressed  much 
mesuiing  on  a  stamp. 

The  choice  of  the  eagle  and  the 
shield.  In  my  opinion,  was  exactly 
what  was  needed.  The  eagle  and  the 
shield  have  hung  In  the  Capitol  for  at 
least  164  of  our  200  years  of  Senate 
history.  They  were  perched  above  the 
Senate  when  Henry  Clay.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  John  C.  Calhoun  debated  the 
great  issues  of  this  country  In  the  dec- 
ades   before    the    Civil    War.    The 


strength  and  vigilance  of  the  eagle, 
and  the  protection  offered  by  the 
shield  are  the  qualities  of  leadership 
that  Senators  have  always  worked  to 
provide  this  country.  Those  are  sym- 
bols that  we  are  proud  to  exhibit  to 
the  Nation  and  the  world  on  this  com- 
memorative stamp. 

STAMPS  OF  THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  FRANK.  Senator  Byrd,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Good 
morning.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here 
to  help  celebrate  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  quorum  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Postal  Service 
received  thousands  of  requests  to 
create  a  series  of  stamps  celebrating 
the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. We  did  just  that. 

The  Constitution  series  consists  of 
more  than  20  philatelic  issues  that  pay 
tribute  to  our  country's  beginning. 
Esu:h  stamp  and  postal  card  highlights 
a  major  event  In  the  development  of 
our  federal  system— from  the  conven- 
ing of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
to  ratification  of  the  document  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  States,  to  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

This  Senate  stamp  Is  one  of  four 
commemoratlves  specifically  recogniz- 
ing the  separate  branches  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  week,  we  are  Is- 
suing stamps  honoring  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  On 
April  16,  at  Mount  Vernon,  we  will 
Issue  a  commemorative  stamp  honor- 
ing the  executive  branch.  Next  year,  a 
stamp  honoring  the  judicial  branch 
win  complete  the  group. 

The  entire  Constitution  series  offers 
every  American  the  opportunity  to 
create  a  personal  collection  of  U.S.  his- 
tory. This  series,  more  than  any  other, 
provides  a  complete  perspective  on  the 
development  of  our  unique  form  of 
Government.  Those  who  buy  and  re- 
ceive these  stamps  will  be  reminded 
anew  of  the  importance  and  Influence 
of  our  country's  Ideas  and  Institutions 
In  shaping  their  own  lives  and  serving 
as  a  beacon  of  freedom  and  hope  for 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

A  truly  successful  stamp  design  can 
Indeed  convey  such  complex  ideas  In  a 
fraction  of  a  second.  Like  all  art  forms, 
stamps  are  universally  understood  and 
so  have  great  power  to  unite  people 
and  bridge  the  gulfs  created  by  lan- 
guage and  alphabet. 

But  stamps  are  a  miniature  art  form, 
and  their  design  extremely  difficult. 
To  create  an  Image  and  a  message  in  1 
square  Inch— that  Is  the  challenge— an 
enormous  challenge. 

I  am  sure  you  will  join  me  In  con- 
gratulating Howard  Koslow  for  meet- 
ing that  challenge  In  superb  fashion  In 
his  design  of  this  Senate  stamp. 
Howard,  thank  you  for  your  excellent 
work.  [Applause.] 

Stamps,  postal  cards,  and  envelopes 
provide  a  unique  honor  roll  of  persons 


and  events  Important  In  our  national 
history  and  life— persons  and  events 
deserving  wide  and  lasting  attention 
throughout  the  United  States  and. 
Indeed,  the  entire  world. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  stamps  are  our 
Nation's  "calling  cards"— powerful 
traveling  billboards  featuring  our  her- 
itage— commemorating  those  people, 
events.  Institutions  and  achievements 
which  comprise  this  great  Nation's 
progress  and  success.  Stamps — color- 
ful, miniature  works  of  art— provide  a 
panorama  of  American  history  from 
the  landing  of  the  Mayflower  to  the 
landing  on  the  Moon.  They  portray 
America's  arts,  crafts,  and  architec- 
ture—Its great  moments  In  sports— the 
natural  glories  of  our  land  as  well  as 
our  many  achievements  in  space  and 
aviation. 

Former  Chief  Justice  and  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  Chairman  Warren 
Burger  has  called  for  a  deepened  na- 
tional understanding  of  American  his- 
tory, noting  that: 

"Nothing  could  be  more  Important 
than  teaching  our  young  people  the 
value  of  the  Nation's  Constitution." 
Hence,  the  Commission  is  giving  schol- 
arship and  education  a  high  priority  in 
its  bicentennial  commemoration  activi- 
ties. 

Commission  Staff  Director  Mark 
Cannon  has  also  stressed  the  need  for 
an  "educational  revolution,"  which 
would  raise  Americtm's  awareness  of 
their  constitutional  heritage.  He  sees 
"promoting  education  as  the  most 
vital  challenge  of  the  bicenteimlal 
commemoration." 

We  sincerely  hope  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's philatelic  series  commemorating 
the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitution 
win  further  understanding  of  Ameri- 
can history.  And  In  a  much  broader 
context,  we  do  this  routinely  through 
our  Benjamin  Franklin  stamp  clubs. 

During  the  last  decade,  we  estab- 
lished some  37,000  Benjamin  Franklin 
stamp  clubs,  with  more  than  1  million 
members,  mostly  in  elementary 
schools.  These  stamp  clubs  use  stamps 
to  teach  students— to  help  them  relive 
great  events  and  meet  great  people 
who  have  shaped  our  country. 

Interesting  children  in  history  is  far 
easier  through  stamps  than  through 
textbooks.  Stamp  collecting  is  a  hobby 
that  children  naturally  enjoy.  The 
beauty  of  postage  stamps  and  their 
graphic  portrayals  of  historic  events, 
cultural  achievements,  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  this  land  from  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  fasci- 
nate and  absorb  youngsters  like  few 
other  collectibles. 

Many  Benjamin  Franklin  stamp  club 
members  as  well  as  students  nation- 
wide will  discover  the  new  constitution 
series  of  stamps  in  their  classrooms, 
and  on  mall  received  in  their  homes. 
And  through  these  new  Issues  they 
win  learn  a  little  more  about  the  Con- 
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stitution  and  all  it  has  meant  to  our 
Nation  for  200  years. 

Through  the  constitution  series 
Americans,  both  young  and  old,  can 
follow  the  critical  chain  of  events  that 
began  with  the  convention  called  "for 
the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revis- 
ing the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion.       They     can     follow     the 

months  of  debate  and  compromise 
that  preceded  the  creation  of  a  docu- 
ment that  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
successful  blueprint  for  popular  sover- 
eignty in  hiunan  history. 

The  Postal  Service  is  proud  of  this 
philatelic  tribute  to  the  Constitution 
and  pleased  to  issue  this  new  com- 
memorative stamp  in  honor  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  business 
of  our  Government  as  required  by  the 
U.S.  Constitution  began  to  unfold. 
John  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire  was 
selected  President  pro-tem  of  the 
Senate  and  the  first  baUot  count  for 
President  of  the  United  States  began. 
Since  that  time,  the  Constitution  has 
stood  as  our  personal  charter  for  liber- 
ty and  a  beacon  of  democracy  that  can 
be  seen  around  the  world. 

This  commemorative  stamp  provides 
all  Americans  the  opportunity  to  col- 
lect and  preserve  a  piece  of  our  consti- 
tutional heritage.  It  serves  as  a  small- 
but-powerful  symbol  for  the  world, 
transforming  millions  of  letters  into 
filers  for  freeedom. 

And  now,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  dedicate  this  new  25-cent  com- 
memorative stamp  honoring  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  is  appropriate  that  Wash- 
ington, DC,  is  the  only  city  in  the 
United  States  where  these  stamps  may 
be  purchased  today.  But  starting  to- 
morrow, 138  million  of  these  tiny 
pages  of  American  history  will  go  on 
sale  in  40,000  post  offices  across  the 
country,  carrying  the  story  of  one 
people,  one  government,  one  freedoms. 

Thank  you. 

At  this  time,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
present  souvenir  albums  to  a  few  des- 
tinguished  guests.  By  tradition,  the 
first  album  goes  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  this  album  will 
be  presented  to  George  Bush. 


UMI 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ON 
THE  "EXXON  VALDEZ"  INCIDENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  provide  further  insight  into 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
tragic  oilspill  in  my  home  State  of 
Alaska,  and  I  would  like  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  four 
articles.  One  is  from  the  Anchorage 
Times,  two  are  from  the  New  York 
Times,  and  one  is  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

In  yesterday's  Anchorage  Times, 
which  is  one  of  my  hometown  papers, 
an  exclusive  story  sheds  additional 
light  on  the  situation  in  the  wheel- 
house  of  the  Exxon   Valdez  when  it 


went  aground  in  Alaska's  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound. 

The  ship's  third  mate  at  the  helm  at 
the  time  of  the  impact  was  unaware 
that  the  captain,  who  had  left  the 
bridge,  had  put  the  ship  on  autopilot 
just  before  leaving  the  bridge.  The 
time  lost  because  the  rudder  did  not 
respond  to  human  commands,  and  the 
confusion  in  the  wheelhouse  until  it 
was  discovered  that  the  ship  was  pro- 
ceeding on  a  computer-set  course  on 
autopilot,  was  likely  a  contributing 
factor  to  this  great  tragedy.  The 
Anchorage  Times  article  describes 
that  situation  in  depth. 

The  New  York  Times  has  made 
thoughtful  comments  in  two  recent 
editorials.  The  first  appeared  on 
March  30.  It  helps  put  in  perspective 
the  issue  of  further  exploration  for  ad- 
ditional oil  in  the  Arctic.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  25  percent  of  the  oil  con- 
sumed by  our  Nation  comes  from 
Alaska,  that  New  York  Times  editorial 
makes  the  point  that  the  recent  oil- 
spill  in  Prince  William  Sound  should 
not  preclude  oil  exploration  in  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

In  the  April  5  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  a  second  editorial  ad- 
dresses a  need  for  more  clearly  defined 
rules  of  marine  safety.  The  article 
calls  for  clear,  workable,  realistic  regu- 
lations to  be  in  place  to  assure  quicker 
and  more  adequate  response  should  a 
tragedy,  such  as  our  recent  tragedy, 
occur  anywhere  in  our  Nation's 
waters. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
article  that  I  mentioned  is  a  column 
by  Michael  Herz  that  appeared  also  on 
April  5.  Herz  brings  out  the  point  that 
unless  clearcut  plans  are  tested  and 
tested  regularly  before  a  spill  and 
properly  coordinated,  those  plans  are 
not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed 
on.  Documents  alone  and  industry 
promises  are  not  enough  to  ensure 
that  the  environment  of  this  country 
will  receive  adequate  protection. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  are 
asking  me  about  suggestions.  I  want  to 
commend  these  articles  to  the  Senate 
and  urge  those  who  want  to  find  out 
more  about  what  happened  and  what 
should  be  done  to  read  these  articles. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  I  mentioned  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Anchorage  Times,  Apr.  5,  1989] 
Autopilot  Led  Ship  to  Reef 

COMPtrrERS  OVERRODE  HUMAN  HAND 

(By  Joe  Hunt) 

Valdez.— Confusion  In  the  wheelhouse 
may  have  allowed  the  ship's  computers  to 
override  human  commands,  keeping  the 
Exxon  Valdez  on  a  course  toward  catastro- 
phe, according  to  a  Coast  Guard  Investiga- 
tor. 

The  confusion  lilcely  lasted  for  only  90 
critical     seconds,     Mark     DeLozier,     chief 


marine  investigator  with  the  Coast  Guard  in 
Valdez.  said  Tuesday,  but  the  captain  of  the 
Exxon  Valdez  plotted  a  course  so  perilously 
close  to  known  reefs  that  the  last  minute 
and  a  half  doomed  the  ship  to  the  record 
books  of  great  marine  disasters. 

Captain  Joseph  Hazelwood.  42.  was  not  at 
the  controls  when  the  987-foot  tanker  ran 
aground  March  24,  but  he  may  have  com- 
mitted his  vessel  to  its  fateful  perch  upon 
Bligh  Reefs  before  turning  the  ship  over  to 
this  third  mate.  DeLozier  said.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  conducting  a  separate  investiga- 
tion from  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

DeLozier  described  the  details  lesuling  up 
to  the  grounding  in  the  first  public  disclo- 
sure of  how  the  Exxon  Valdez  grounded 
itsell  on  well-charted  and  well-known  reefs 
25  miles  south  of  Valdez.  The  accident  tore 
open  the  ship's  hull,  releasing  10.1  million 
gallons  of  oil  and  changing  the  course  of 
nature  in  Prince  William  Sound. 

Testimony  from  the  captain  and  crew 
members  who  were  in  the  wheelhouse 
during  the  night  of  the  accident  shows  that 
Hazelwood  may  have  deliberately  steered 
the  tanker  out  of  the  designated  shipping 
lanes  before  retiring  to  the  lower  deck,  De- 
Lozier said. 

Hazelwood  turned  over  the  vessel  to  third 
mate  Gregory  Thomas  Cousins.  38.  while 
the  tanker  was  on  a  course  leading  straight 
towards  the  reefs,  the  Coast  Guard  investi- 
gator said. 

In  describing  the  accident.  DeLozier  spoke 
in  terms  of  minutes  rather  than  miles.  The 
Exxon  Valdez  was  about  nine  minutes  from 
Impact  when  the  captain  left  the  wheel- 
house,  he  said. 

Though  Hazelwood  left  instructions  to 
gently  steer  the  tanker  back  into  the  ship- 
ping lanes,  he  failed  to  tell  his  third  mate 
that  the  ship  was  being  controlled  by  auto- 
matic pilot,  DeLozier  stated.  There  is  no 
way  to  confirm  that  the  automatic  pilot 
played  a  part  in  the  accident,  but  DeLozier 
was  told  by  at  least  one  crew  member  that  it 
was  turned  on  and  caused  a  delay  in  turning 
the  vessel,  "We're  not  confident  exactly 
who  put  it  in  automatic  pilot,"  DeLozier 
cautioned,  "and  we're  not  absolutely  sure 
that  it  was." 

DeLozier  said  that  Hazelwood.  in  relin- 
quishing control  of  the  wheelhouse,  failed 
to  tell  the  third  mate  that  the  ship's  con- 
trols were  set  on  automatic  pilot.  About  4Vz 
minutes  before  impact.  Cousins  ordered 
that  the  tanker  turn  10  degrees  to  the  right, 
just  as  the  captain  instructed,  DeLozier 
said. 

The  rudder  didn't  respond.  A  ship  will  not 
respond  to  controls  when  the  automatic 
pilot  is  engaged,  DeLozier  explained.  After 
losing  perhaps  one  precious  minute  and 
cruising  perilously  toward  the  reef.  Cousins 
realized  that  the  ship  was  not  turning  and 
ordered  helmsman  Robert  Kagan  to  steer 
the  boat  another  10  degrees  to  the  right. 
Again  the  tanker  didn't  respond. 

The  vessel  was  about  three  minutes  away 
from  running  aground  on  Bligh  Reef  when 
someone  in  the  wheelhouse  realized  the 
automatic  pilot  was  on,  DeLozier  said.  He 
wasn't  sure  who  first  recognized  the  prob- 
lem. 

Though  Cousins  ordered  full  right  rudder 
immediately  after  disengaging  the  automat- 
ic pilot,  it  was  too  late. 

The  crew  in  the  wheelhouse  had  about 
three  very  anxious  minutes  as  they  tried  to 
avoid  crashing  on  the  rocks,  but  the 
tanker— more  than  three  football  fields  in 
length— was  slow  to  respond. 
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"There's  not  much  time  to  react."  DeLo- 
zier said.  "The  ships  don't  react  that  quick- 
ly.' 

According  to  the  ship's  logs,  the  tanker 
ran  aground  at  12:04  a.m.  on  Good  Friday, 
March  24.  1989. 

Six  days  later,  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  announced  that  Hazel- 
wood  had  a  blood-alcohol  level  of  .061  even 
though  the  blood  sample  was  taken  nine 
hours  after  the  ship  went  aground.  The  op- 
erator of  a  tanker  cannot  have  a  blood-alco- 
hol content  of  more  then  .04  by  federal  law. 
The  alcohol  may  have  impaired  the  cap- 
tain's judgment  and  caused  the  missed  com- 
munication about  the  automatic  pilot.  De- 
Lozier said. 

"When  one  person  relieves  another,  the 
normal  procedure  is  to  communicate  exactly 
(the  state  of  the  wheelhouse),"  he  said. 
"Since  Mr.  Hazel  wood  was  under  the  influ- 
ence, maybe  this  had  something  to  do  with 
the  lack  of  proper  relief." 

The  communication  problem  and  Hazel- 
wood's  unauthorized  movement  out  of  the 
shipping  lanes  pale  when  compared  to  the 
charge  of  operating  a  tanker  while  intoxi- 
cated, DeLozier  said. 

"The  mere  fact  that  the  guy  was  under 
the  influence  is  enough  to  prove  all  charges 
that  may  or  may  not  be  filed  as  a  result  of 
the  casualty."  DeLozier  said. 

A  tape  recording  of  communication  be- 
tween Hazelwood  and  the  Coast  Guard's 
vessel  traffic  control  center  shows  that  the 
captain  failed  to  respond  to  a  request  that 
he  notify  them  of  his  location. 

Hazelwood  requested  permission  to  alter 
course  to  avoid  ice  floes  from  the  Columbia 
Glacier  floating  in  the  shipping  lanes.  The 
Coast  Guard  controller  approved  the  re- 
quest but  also  asked  that  the  ship  notify 
him  when  it  entered  the  northbound  ship- 
ping lane,  according  to  the  taped  transcript. 
The  Coast  Guard  did  not  hear  from  the 
Exxon  Valdez  again  until  Hazelwood,  talk- 
ing slowly  and  In  a  deep,  tired  voice  in- 
formed them  of  the  grounding.  The  trans- 
mission was  made  at  12:28  a.m. 

After  making  the  Initial  contact  with  the 
Coast  Guard,  Hazelwood  made  the  following 
transmission:  "Yeah,  we  should  be  on  your 
radar  here.  We've  fetched  hard 
aground.  .  .  .  We're  leaking  oil.  We're  going 
to  be  here  a  while.  I  just  wanted  to  make  a 
report." 

DeLozier  said  It  was  not  surprising  that  24 
minutes  separated  the  official  time  of 
grounding  and  the  time  the  Coast  Guard 
was  Informed  of  the  oil  spill. 

No  one  was  looking  at  the  clock  at  the 
time  of  grounding,  he  theorized,  and  the  no- 
tation In  the  log  book  was  probably  made 
several  minutes  after  Impact.  Plus,  he  said, 
the  captain  and  crew  might  have  taken  a 
few  minutes  to  assess  the  situation. 

DeLozier  discounted  a  published  theory 
that  the  captain  and  third  mate  were  trying 
to  take  a  treacherous  shortcut  when  the 
ship  went  aground.  "Some  of  the  rumors  we 
hear  that  he  intentionally  made  a  short  cut, 
that's  not  feasible,"  he  said.  "That's  so  far 
off  the  mark  that  even  this  Idiot  wouldn't 
have  done  it." 

The  tanker's  path  toward  disaster  began 
after  the  ship's  pilot,  an  expert  charged 
with  navigating  the  tankers  In  and  out  of 
Port  Valdez,  left  the  vessel  at  Rocky  Point 
outside  of  the  Valdez  Narrows. 

As  third  mate  Cousins  assisted  the  pilot 
off  the  vessel  from  the  main  deck.  Hazel- 
wood  contacted  the  Coast  Guard  to  make 
his  request  to  move  about  In  the  shipping 
lanes.  The  first  transmission  was  made  at 
11:26  p.m.,  39  minutes  before  the  grounding. 


Hazelwood:  "The  pilot  disembarked  and  at 
this  time  we  are  hooking  up  sea  speed  (a  43- 
mlnute  process  in  which  the  ship  builds  up 
its  cruising  speed.)  Estimated  time  of  arrival 
at  Naked  Island  0100  (1  a.m.)." 

Coast  Guard:  "Roger  that,  sir,  request  up- 
dated ice  report  when  you  get  down  through 
there." 

Hazelwood:  "OK,  1  was  just  about  to  tell 
you  judging  from  our  radar  we  were  just 
about  to  divert  from  the  TSS  and  end  up  in 
the  Inbound  lane  if  there  is  no  conflicting 
traffic." 

Coast  Guard:  "No  reported  traffic.  I've  got 
the  Chevron  California  one  hour  out  and 
the  Arco  Alaska  is  right  behind  them." 

Hazelwood:  "That  will  be  fine.  We  may 
end  up  over  In  the  Inbound  lane.  We'll 
notify  you  when  we  leave  the  TSS  and  cross 
over  the  separation  zone.  Over." 

Coast  Guard:  "Roger  that.  We'll  be  wait- 
ing your  call.  Traffic  out." 

Five  minutes  later,  Hazelwood  called  the 
traffic  control  center  again.  "Present  time 
going  to  alter  my  course  to  200  and  reduce 
speed  to  about  12  knots  and  winding  my  way 
through  the  ice.  Naked  Island  ETA  will  be  a 
little  out  of  whack,  but  once  we  are  clear  of 
ice  out  of  Columbia  Bay  we'll  give  you  an- 
other shout.  Over." 

Coast  Guard:  "Roger  that,  sir,  we'll  be 
waiting  your  call.  Traffic  standing  by." 

The  Coast  Guard  did  not  hear  from  the 
captain  again  until  after  the  accident,  ac- 
cording to  DeLozier.  Hazelwood  apparently 
altered  his  course  again  to  a  heading  of  180. 
a  change  of  20  degrees,  without  Informing 
the  control  center. 

That  heading,  said  DeLozier.  while  chart- 
ing the  direction  on  a  map.  put  the  Exxon 
Valdez  on  a  collision  course  with  Bllgh  Reef. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  30,  19891 
Oil  on  the  Water,  Oil  in  the  Ground 


Does  the  Exxon  tanker  spill  show  that 
Arctic  oil  shipping  is  being  mismanaged? 
Should  the  Industry  have  been  better  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  accident?  Should  the 
spill  deflect  President  Bush  from  his  plan  to 
open  more  of  Alaska  to  oil  exploration? 

Six  days  after  the  Exxon  Valdez  dumped 
240,000  barrels  of  crude  into  the  frigid 
waters  of  Prince  WUliam  Sound,  questions 
come  more  easily  than  answers.  But  it  is  not 
too  early  to  distinguish  between  the  issue  of 
regulation  and  the  broader  question  of  ex- 
ploiting energy  resources  In  the  Arctic.  The 
accident  shouldn't  change  one  truth:  Alas- 
kan oil  is  too  valuable  to  leave  in  the 
ground. 

Exxon  has  much  to  explain.  The  tanker 
captain  has  a  history  of  alcohol  abuse.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  the  vessel  at  the  time  of 
the  spill  was  not  certified  to  navigate  In  the 
sound.  The  company's  cleanup  efforts  have 
been  woefully  ineffective.  Local  Industries, 
notably  fishing,  face  potentially  disastrous 
consequences,  and  the  Government  needs  to 
hold  the  company  to  its  promise  to  pay. 
More  Important,  Washington  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  impose  and  enforce  rules  strict 
enough  to  reduce  the  risks  of  another  spill. 
That  said,  it's  worth  putting  the  event  in 
perspective.  Before  last  Friday,  tens  of 
thousands  of  tanker  runs  from  Valdez  had 
been  completed  without  a  serious  mishap. 
Alaska  now  pumps  two  million  barrels 
through  the  pipeline  each  day.  And  it  would 
be  almost  unthinkable  to  restrict  access  to 
one-fourth  of  the  nation's  total  oil  procuc- 
tion. 

The  far  tougher  question  is  whether  the 
accident  is  sufficient  reason  to  slow  explora- 
tion for  additional  oU  In  the  Arctic.  The 


single  most  promising  source  of  oil  In  Amer- 
ica lies  on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska,  a  few 
hundred  miles  east  of  the  big  fields  at  Prud- 
hoe  Bay.  But  this  remote  tundra  is  part  of 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and 
since  1980  Congress  has  been  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  aUow  exploratory  drill- 
ing. 

Environmental  organizations  have  long 
opposed  such  exploration,  arguing  that  the 
ecology  of  the  refuge  is  both  unusual  and 
fragile.  This  week  they  used  the  occasion  of 
the  tanker  spill  to  call  for  further  delays 
while  the  damage  from  the  Exxon  Valdez 
spill  is  assessed. 

More  information  is  always  better  than 
less.  But  long  delay  would  have  a  cost,  too: 
Prudhoe  Bay  production  will  begin  to  tall 
off  In  the  mid-1990's.  If  exploration  is  per- 
mitted in  the  refuge  and  little  oU  is  found, 
development  will  never  take  place  and 
damage  to  the  environment  will  be  Insignifi- 
cant. If  development  does  prove  worthwhile, 
the  process  will  undoubtedly  degrade  the 
environment.  But  the  compensation  will  be 
a  lot  of  badly  needed  fuel. 

Environmentalists  counter  that,  at  most, 
the  refuge  wUl  add  one  year's  supply  to 
America's  reserves.  They  are  right,  but  one 
year  of  oil  is  a  lot  of  oil.  The  3.2  billion  bar- 
rels. If  found,  would  be  worth  about  $80  bil- 
lion at  today's  prices,  enough  to  generate  at 
least  $10  billion  royalties  for  Alaska  and  the 
Federal  Government.  By  denying  access  to 
It,  Congress  would  be  saying  implicitly  that 
the  absolute  purity  of  the  refuge  was  worth 
at  least  as  much  as  the  forgone  $10  billion. 
Put  it  another  way.  Suppose  the  royalties 
were  dedicated  to  buying  and  maintaining 
parkland  in  the  rest  of  the  nation— a  not  un- 
thinkable legislative  option.  Would  Ameri- 
cans really  want  to  pass  by.  say,  $10  billion 
worth  of  land  In  order  to  prevent  oil  compa- 
nies from  covering  a  few  thousand  acres  of 
the  Arctic  with  roads,  drilling  pads  and 
pipelines? 

Washington  can't  afford  to  assume  that 
the  Exxon  Valdez  accident  was  a  freak  that 
will  never  happen  again.  But  neither  can  it 
afford  to  treat  the  accident  as  a  reason  for 
fencing  off  what  may  be  the  last  great  oU- 
f  leld  In  the  nation. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  5. 1989] 
On,  AND  Dirty  Hands 

The  wreck  of  the  Exxon  Valdez:  It's  al- 
ready the  largest  American  oU  spill.  It  may 
yet  turn  out  to  be  America's  most  profound 
environmental  disaster.  It  undermines  the 
oil  industry's  credlbUity  and  threatens 
future  exploration.  And  its  traces  will  last 
for  years  to  come,  grim  reminders  of  care- 
lessness and  official  self-deception. 

But  this  catastrophe  can  yet  bring  some 
measure  of  redemption  by  jolting  Congress 
to  write  credible  regulations  for  oU  explora- 
tion and  shipping,  persuading  the  bureauc- 
racy to  enforce  them  and  forcing  Industry 
to  honor  Its  trust.  .^  .^  » 

It  Is  true,  as  President  Bush  has  said,  that 
there  is  not  direct  connection  between  the 
wreck  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  and  the  bill  he 
favors  to  open  up  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  to  exploratory  drilling.  The  acci- 
dent could  as  easily  have  occurred  off  the 
coast  of  Lousiana. 

But  In  terms  of  public  perception,  the  con- 
nection has  already  been  made.  Support  for 
the  bill  is  dwindling  fast  and  won't  be  re- 
vived without  tough  new  regulations.  Interi- 
or Secretary  Manuel  Lujan,  an  advocate  of 
aggressive  exploration,  seems  to  grasp  this 
point  more  clearly  than  does  Mr.  Bush. 
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"If  the  image  of  an  uncareful  and  uncar- 
ing Industry  prevails  among  the  U.S. 
public."  he  told  an  industry  group  on 
Monday,  "then  we  can  kiss  goodbye  to  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  exploration  in  the 
[refuite].  offshore,  and  in  the  public  lands." 

In  relative  terms,  the  Alaskan  spill  is 
small  (see  box).  The  1978  spill  from  the 
Amoco  Cadiz  in  prime  fishing  waters  off  the 
Brittany  Coast  was  seven  times  bigger.  But 
its  damage  was  mitigated  by  high  winds  and 
heavy  seas  that  broke  down  the  oil  and  pre- 
vented formation  of  a  continuous  slick. 

The  special  horror  of  the  Alaskan  spill  lies 
In  its  location.  Breathtakingly  rich  in 
animal  Ufe.  the  frigid  waters  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  are  ringed  by  islands  and  largely 
isolated  from  the  sea.  The  oil  may  thus 
resist  chemical  degradation  for  years.  Even 
now.  the  spreading  slick  has  turned  the 
sound  into  a  marine  graveyard. 

A  public  outraged  by  the  sight  of  oil- 
soaked  birds  and  sea  otters  has  been  made 
angrier  still  by  evidence  of  industry  irre- 
sponsibility. Exxon  recertified  the  captain 
despite  his  drinking  problems.  The  ship  was 
in  the  hands  of  an  unqualified  third  mate 
when  the  accident  occurred.  Cleanup  efforts 
were  confused  and  slow. 

Yet  others  are  also  to  blame.  While  Exxon 
is  plainly  responsible  for  the  accident,  the 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1972  gives  the  Coast 
Guard  responsibility  for  developing  and 
monitoring  plans  for  containing  a  spill. 

The  regulations  are  full  of  high-minded 
language  calling  for  "regional  response 
teams"  and  "on-scene  coordination."  As  a 
practical  matter,  however,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  ceded  responsibility  to  the  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Service  Company,  the  eight-compa- 
ny consortium  that  operates  the  Valdez  oil 
terminal. 

Alyeska's  record  is  one  of  appalling  smug- 
ness. In  1981,  it  disbanded  a  20-man  round- 
the-clock  emergency  crew.  In  1987,  in  an  up- 
dated contingency  plan,  it  boasted  that  it 
could  deploy  the  necessary  equipment  in 
five  hours.  But  when  disaster  came,  the 
company  had  trouble  finding  the  barrier 
booms  designed  to  encircle  the  spill  and  a 
ahip  seaworthy  enough  to  carry  them  to  the 
scene. 

In  the  end.  it  took  35  hours  to  circle  the 
ship,  still  longer  to  mount  an  attack  with 
much-touted  chemical  dispersants  that,  in 
cold  water,  may  have  been  of  little  value 
anyway.  And  by  then  the  oil  was  floating 
miles  from  the  ship. 

The  rules  clearly  need  tightening  up.  The 
limits  of  liability  are  now  a  puny  $100  mil- 
lion for  cleanup  costs  and  unspecific  eco- 
nomic damage;  these  surely  need  to  be 
raised.  But  what  the  Exxon  Valdez  disaster 
demands  even  more  is  a  wrenching  shift  of 
attitudes.  It  will  be  hard  indeed  to  persuade 
the  public  to  take  the  rislcs  involved  in  seek- 
ing oil  In  inhospitable  places  until  a  compla- 
cent bureaucracy  cleans  up  its  act  and  until 
an  equally  complacent  industry  comes  for- 
ward with  clean  hands. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  5,  19891 

ExxoH's  Failed  Promises 

(Michael  Heiz) 

The  Exxon  Valdez.  impaled  on  the  rocks 
and  bleeding  oil  into  Prince  William  Sound, 
■hould  be  a  stark  warning  to  the  public 
agencies  charged  with  protecting  bays  and 
coastlines  throughout  the  countn'  that  in- 
ilustry  can't  be  trusted  to  meet  its  promises 
to  produce  and  ship  oil  without  damage  to 
the  environment. " 

Federal  regulations  require  that  oil  termi- 
nmls.  pipelines,  drilling  platforms  and  stor- 


age facilities  on  or  under  the  ocean  or  on 
the  shore  have  oil  spill  contingency  plans. 
Under  the  law,  operators  of  such  facilities 
must  promise  through  these  weighty  docu- 
ments that  they  can  respond  to  spills  quick- 
ly and  effectively. 

But  documents  alone  and  sincere-sound- 
ing industry  promises  aren't  enough  to 
ensure  that  the  environment  will  be  protect- 
ed. Both  the  Valdez  spill  and  experience  in 
other  areas  demonstrate  that  without  moni- 
toring of  the  oil  industry's  readiness  to  re- 
spond to  spills— as  promised  in  their  plans— 
the  plans  are  virtually  worthless.  Without 
skeptical,  continuous  governmental  tests  of 
oil  spill  response  equipment  and  personnel, 
the  environment  will  always  be  the  loser 
when  the  real  emergencies  occur. 

The  operators  of  the  Alyeska  Terminal  at 
the  end  of  the  Alaska  Pipeline  had  dutifully 
drafted  an  oil  spill  contingency  plan  to  meet 
the  regulations.  The  plan  detailed  response 
and  cleanup  operations  for  the  area  and  was 
approved  by  both  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments. 

But  on  the  24th  of  March,  the  contingen- 
cy plan  was  put  to  its  first  real  test  and 
found  to  t>e  seriously  wanting.  In  a  region 
held  not  to  be  treacherous  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  under  the  command  of  an  apparent- 
ly inebriated  master,  an  Exxon  tanker  with- 
out a  protective  double  bottom  ran  aground 
and  dumped  the  largest  quantity  of  oil  ever 
spilled  in  U.S.  waters.  Public  officials  who 
failed  to  demand  that  industry  prove  its  re- 
sponse capability  must  share  a  full  measure 
of  blame  with  Exxon  and  its  employees. 

And  the  proof  of  this?  Instead  of  there 
being  seven  oil  skimmers  in  five  hours  as 
promised  in  the  contingency  plan,  three  ar- 
rived at  the  stricken  tanker  more  than  12 
hours  after  the  grounding,  and  skimming 
did  not  begin  for  18  more  hours.  Pitting 
three  small  skimmers  against  10  million  gal- 
lons of  oil  is  like  trying  to  empty  a  swim- 
ming pool  with  an  eyedropper. 

Over  the  next  two  days,  when  moderate 
weather  conditions  were  optimal  for  me- 
chanical containment  and  recovery,  little  oil 
was  skimmed  despite  the  contingency  plan's 
claim  that  thousands  of  l>arrels  a  day  could 
be  contained  and  recovered,  even  under 
storm  conditions. 

Chemical  dispersants,  which  might  have 
decreased  the  surface  volume  of  the  spill 
and  reduced  the  impacts  of  oil  on  beaches 
and  shorelines,  were  not  applied.  And  oil 
booms  which  the  plan  said  would  be  made 
available  to  prevent  oil  from  entering  fish 
hatcheries,  streams  and  other  sensitive 
habitats,  were  in  short  supply. 

In  short,  the  promises  contained  in  the 
contingency  plan  could  not  be  kept. 

This  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  way  in  which  compliance 
with  envirorunental  laws  or  regulations  is 
monitored.  Too  often,  potential  polluters 
are  asked  to  be  their  own  watchdogs.  In  the 
case  of  federal  oil  spill  contingency  plans 
there  never  has  been  an  effective  federal  en- 
forcement program  to  monitor  the  degree  to 
which  promised  performance  could  be  deliv- 
ered. 

Under  the  federal  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act,  states  are  empowered  to  come  to 
their  own  conclusions  about  the  effective- 
ness of  federal  actions:  In  at  least  one  case,  a 
state  has  demanded  that  industry  prove  its 
ability  to  meet  its  promises. 

In  notable  contrast  to  the  federal  laxity  in 
monitoring  plans,  the  California  Coastal 
Commission  has  for  more  than  10  years  had 
a  staff  person  who  has  been  responsible  for 
evaluating  plans.  *  *  * 


ARCHBISHOP  lAKOVOS 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  weekend  marked  a  significant 
event  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  North  and  South 
America.  April  1  marked  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  ordination  of  Arch- 
bishop lakovos  as  primate  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North 
and  South  America.  Commemoration 
exercises  took  place  in  New  York  City 
and  throughout  two  continents.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  in  this  body 
to  this  extraordinary  leader. 

Archbishop  lakovos  is  a  religious 
leader,  humanitarian,  educator,  and 
international  leader.  Archbishop  lako- 
vos' religious  activities  alone  are  awe- 
inspiring.  He  is  the  spiritual  leader  of 
over  2  million  Greek  Orthodox,  found- 
er and  chairman  of  the  Standing  Con- 
ference of  Canonical  Orthodox  Bish- 
ops in  the  Americas,  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Conference's  "Orthodox 
Catholic  Consultation,"  and  former  co- 
president  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  from  1959-68.  He  was  also 
received  in  private  audience  by  Pope 
John  XXIII  at  the  Vatican  in  1959— 
the  first  Greek  Orthodox  Archbishop 
to  visit  the  Pope  in  350  years.  This  is 
just  a  sampling. 

Archbishop  lakovos  was  bom  in 
Turkey,  trained  at  the  Ecumenical  Pa- 
triarchate's Theological  School  in  Is- 
tanbul, and  also  receiv^ed  a  master's 
degree  in  Sacred  Theology  from  Har- 
vard University  School  of  Divinity.  His 
educational  activities  include:  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  St, 
Basil  Academy  in  Basil.  NY;  president 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Archdi(x:eses  of 
North  and  South  America;  and  trustee 
of  Anatolia  College. 

But,  Archbishop  lakovos  has  educat- 
ed people  throughout  the  world  in 
other  profound  ways.  He  has  lectured 
and  preached  widely,  addressing  many 
Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  groups  and  various  imiversities 
and  institutions.  In  this,  he  has  en- 
couraged and  promoted  exchange.  As 
the  leader  of  the  delegation  of  EJcu- 
menical  Patriarchate  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  Assembly,  he 
initiated  the  Orthodox  dialogs  with 
Judaism.  Even  as  he  has  worked  to  es- 
tablish similar  dialog  with  Catholics. 
Anglicans,  Lutherans,  Southern  Bap- 
tists, and  black  church  leaders. 

His  service  to  the  cause  of  civil  and 
human  rights  has  been  tmdaimted.  He 
was  active  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  marched  with  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  Selma,  AL.  in 
1965.  Internationally,  Archbishop  la- 
kovos has  been  an  advocate,  indeed  a 
beacon  for  human  rights  and  religious 
freedom.  He  has  led  protests  against 
repressive  governments  throughout 
the  world  and  also  serves  on  the  hon- 
orary board  of  the  advisory  coimcil  on 
Religious  Rights  in  Eastern  Europe 
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and  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  Archbishop's  accomplishments 
and  service  to  the  world  community 
are  boundless.  I  congratulate  Arch- 
bishop lakovos  and  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Archdiocese  on  this  significant  oc- 
casion. 


PATIENT  OUTCOMES  RESEARCH 
ACT  OF  1989— S.  702 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  am  delighted  to  join  Sena- 
tor Mitchell  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  introducing  the  Patient 
Outcomes  Research  Act  of  1989.  This 
watershed  legislation  has  great  poten- 
tial to  reduce  unnecessary  and  inap- 
propriate health  care  services,  and 
their  costs,  by  developing  ways  to  ac- 
curately evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
treatments. 

Over  the  past  several  years  we  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
technology  assessment  and  to  the  li- 
censure and  certification  of  various 
health  care  providers.  Too  little  atten- 
tion, however,  has  been  paid  to  meas- 
uring specific  treatment  outcomes.  We 
have  little  useable  data  that  adequate- 
ly assesses  the  result  of  particular 
medical  interventions.  As  a  result  of 
this  void  of  information,  it  is  practical- 
ly impossible  to  determine  whether  a 
particular  treatment  was  necessary  in 
the  first  place  and/or  whether  it 
achieved  what  it  was  intended  to 
achieve. 

The  practice  of  medicine  never  has 
been  and  probably  never  will  be  an 
exact  science.  This  helps  explain  why 
there  appears  to  be  wide  variations  in 
the  rates  of  the  use  of  certain  proce- 
dures from  provider  to  provider  and 
from  community  to  community.  How- 
ever, we  all  benefit  if  we  can  provide 
more  detailed  and  useful  information 
to  physicians  about  the  effectiveness 
of  various  medical  interventions. 

The  legislation  contains  an  impor- 
tant provision  to  establish  practice 
guidelines  as  part  of  a  crucial  strategy 
to  implement  the  outcomes  research 
results.  Based  on  the  research  findings 
produced,  a  practice  guidelines  com- 
mittee—comprised of  practicing  health 
care  professionals— will  be  established 
to  develop  both  patient  management 
and  practice  guidelines.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  primary  goal  of  these 
guidelines  will  be  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  care  received  by  patients. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  in- 
formation that  is  expyected  to  emerge 
from  today's  effort  will  eventually  pro- 
vide significant  benefits  to  both  pa- 
tients and  physicians.  It  will  give  doc- 
tors the  information  they  need  to 
make  decisions  on  what  treatment 
option(s)  would  be  most  appropriate 
and  beneficial  to  their  patients.  Re- 
ductions  in   inappropriate   treatment 


approaches  will  not  only  improve  pa- 
tient care,  but  it  will  reduce  imneces- 
sary  medical  expenditures.  In  addition, 
these  guidelines  also  have  great  poten- 
tial to  make  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  addressing  the  medical  mal- 
practice problem.  Physicians  following 
general  guidelines  probably  would  be 
less  likely  to  be  on  the  losing  end  of  a 
malpractice  suit.  These  facts  help  ex- 
plain why  both  major  aging  advocacy 
groups  and  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation are  supportive  of  this  initia- 
tive. 

The  financing  for  this  legislation 
will  come  primarily  from  Medicare's 
Hospital  Insurance  trust  fund,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent,  from  the  general  fund. 
Contributions  from  these  two  sources 
makes  good  sense.  Medicare,  the  pri- 
mary public  health  insurer  in  this 
country,  will  be  the  primary  payor  of 
this  bill.  However,  the  research  envi- 
sioned by  this  legislation  will  benefit 
not  only  Medicare  beneficiaries— it  will 
benefit  all  health  care  consumers  in 
our  society  at  large.  Therefore,  the 
general  fund  will  appropriately  con- 
tribute its  fair  share. 

This  legislation  is  consistent  with 
and  will  complement  a  recent  request 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  to  conduct  a  study  to  develop 
clinical  practice  guidelines  that  direct 
practitioners  to  the  most  cost-efficient 
and  effective  treatment  options.  Sena- 
tor Heinz,  Senator  Mitchell,  and 
myself  initiated  this  study  to  help  to 
develop  policies  and  procedures  for 
setting  priorities  for  outcomes  re- 
search, determining  the  most  appro- 
priate and  cost-effective  research 
strategy  within  a  given  priority  area, 
and  for  developing  practice  guidelines. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  logical 
step  in  our  continuing  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  care  for  all  of  our 
Nation's  citizens  while  at  the  same 
time  contributing  significantly  to  our 
commitment  to  reducing  or  decelerat- 
ing health  care  expenditures  by  identi- 
fying treatments  that  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  good  patient  outcomes.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill, 
which  I  find  to  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing and  promising  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  health  care  arena  today. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SAMUEL  A. 
COTH^AN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  31.  1989,  Samuel  A.  Cothran, 
publisher  of  the  Aiken  Standard  news- 
paper and  one  of  South  Carolina's 
most  respected  journalists,  retired 
after  more  than  50  years  of  service  to 
his  profession.  Although  Mr.  Coth- 
ran's  involvement  in  the  publishing 
field  will  be  greatly  missed,  his  many 
accomplishments  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  others  who  aspire  to  pursue  a 
career  in  journalism. 

A  native  of  Laurens,  SC,  Mr.  Coth- 
ran is  an  alumnus  of  Davidson  College 


and  a  cum  laude  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina.  He  began 
his  professional  career  in  1939  when 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  News  and  . 
Courier  in  Charleston,  SC.  Following  a 
stint  in  the  U.S.  Army  infantry  in 
1941,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  Mr.  Cothran  re- 
turned to  the  News  and  Courier.  In 
1960,  he  was  promoted  to  managing 
editor,  where  he  served  for  8  years 
before  becoming  editor  and  publisher 
of  what  was  then  the  Aiken  Standard 
and  Review. 

Under  Mr.  Cothran's  leadership,  the 
newspaper  in  Aiken  experienced  tre- 
mendous growth.  In  1969  the  newspa- 
per, which  was  operating  in  a  cramped 
building  and  used  linotypfe  machines 
and  hot-lead  production  methods, 
moved  to  a  24,000-square-foot  newspa- 
per publishing  plant  fully  modernized 
with  the  latest  equipment.  The  news- 
paper's name  was  soon  shortened  to 
the  Aiken  Standard  and  its  distribu- 
tion was  changed  from  morning  to 
evening.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  Cothran 
has  continued  to  seek  out  new  and  in- 
novative publishing  procedures.  Some 
recent  modifications  include  the  in- 
stallation of  computers  and  a  million 
dollar  press,  the  addition  of  a  Sunday 
newspaper,  and  the  publication  of  the 
State's  only  locally  edited  Sunday 
magazine. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Cothran's  hard 
work  and  foresight  have  been  phenom- 
enal. In  1968,  the  Aiken  Standard  had 
a  circulation  of  just  under  4,000  and 
employed  only  a  handful  of  people. 
Now,  21  years  later,  the  newpaper 
boasts  over  16,000  subscribers  and  em- 
ploys approximately  93  South  Carolin- 
ians. 

Mr.  Cothran's  many  contributions  to 
the  State,  however,  are  not  limited  to 
his  work  within  his  profession.  Mr. 
Cothran  has  served  his  community  as 
chairman  of  the  Hitchcock  Founda- 
tion Board  of  Trustees,  president  of 
Friends  of  the  Hopeland,  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  a  member  of  the  Aiken 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
He  has  also  served  as  president  of  the 
Aiken  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was 
selected  as  Aiken's  Man  of  the  Year 
for  1989. 

Although  Mr.  Cothran's  conserva- 
tive and  patriotic  editorials  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  his  readers,  the 
Aiken  Standard  will  continue  to  serve 
as  a  testament  of  his  hard  work  and 
dedication  for  years  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Cothran  on  a  fine  career  and  wish  him 
the  best  of  luck  for  a  productive  and 
fulfilling  retirement.  I  would  also  like 
to  recognize  his  devoted  family,  his 
wife,  Nona,  and  his  three  sons,  Samuel 
A.  Cothran,  Jr.,  of  Simmierville; 
Thomas  C.  Cothran,  of  Minneapolis, 
and  Frank  C.  Cothran,  of  Aiken. 
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BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  newspaper  ar- 
ticle concerning  Mr.  Cothran  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Devotion  to  Priiiciplis  Mahked  50- Yeah 
Career 

Not  mmny  persons  are  privHeged  to  work 
with  great  success  in  the  chosen  profession 
for  half  a  century.  That  Is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Samuel  A.  Cothran.  who  retired 
Friday  as  president,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Aiken  Standard. 

His  retirement  at  73  came  as  a  climax  to  a 
career  that  took  him  from  cub  reporter  to 
the  top  position  in  a  growing  South  Caroli- 
na daily.  For  21  years  he  has  directed  the 
fortunes  and  editorial  policies  of  this  news- 
paper. And  they  have  been  momentous 
years. 

When  the  AUcen  Standard  and  Review,  as 
it  was  then  known,  was  purchased  by  its 
present  owners,  the  Evening  Post  Publish- 
ing Co.  of  Charleston,  in  1968.  it  was  a  five- 
day  morning  newspaper  with  a  circulation 
of  less  than  4,000.  Published  by  Mrs.  Annie 
Howell  King,  it  was  largely  a  family  enter- 
prise, with  Mrs.  King— an  elderly  widow- 
sometimes  i>erforming  almost  single- 
handedly. 

For  its  purchase  price,  the  new  owners  re- 
ceived a  generous  supply  of  good  will  and  a 
collection  of  outdated  equipment  that  was 
barely  up  to  producing  a  newspaper. 

As  publisher.  Mr.  Cothran  literally  started 
from  scratch.  A  new  building  was  construct- 
ed, and  new  equipment  Installed  through- 
out. In  the  years  since,  that  equipment 
itself  has  been  replaced  several  times  to 
keep  up  with  the  latest  trends  in  newspaper 
publishing. 

Meanwhile,  the  staff  grew  from  a  handful 
to  today's  total  of  92  employees. 

With  the  dedication  of  the  new  plant  in 
1968.  the  Aiken  Standard  adopted  a  short- 
ened name  and  l>ecame  an  afternoon 
newspaper.  Major  milestones  since  that 
time  Included  the  installation  of  computers, 
the  installation  of  a  million  dollar  press,  the 
addition  of  a  Sunday  newspaper  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Sunday  magazine,  the  only  lo- 
cally-edited magazine  published  by  a  South 
Carolina  newspaper. 

Although  affUiated  with  the  Charleston 
newspapers,  the  Aiken  Standard  has  main- 
tained its  own  new  policies  and  editorial  in- 
dependence. Employees  soon  learned  that 
there  was  one  boss.  Samuel  A.  Cothran. 
They  knew  him  as  a  retiring  Individual  who 
could  delegate  authority  but  who  did  not 
hestitate  to  make  his  wishes  known  on  mat- 
ters of  principle. 

He  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  editori- 
al page,  which  reflected  his  conservative 
and  patriotic  viewpoint  and  also  his  natural 
flair  for  orderly  makeup. 

Some  of  Mr.  Cothran's  accomplishments 
in  the  community  are  known.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  Greater  Aiken  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  as  chairman  of  the  Friends 
of  Hopelands.  As  chairman  of  the  Hitchcock 
Foundation  he  was  instnmiental  In  bringing 
about  the  purchase  of  additional  acreage 
from  the  Hitchcock  heirs  and  also  the  im- 
plementation of  a  forestry  improvement 
program. 

He  has  served  as  an  elder  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  first  at  historic  First  (ScoU) 
Church  in  Cliarleston  and  later  at  the  First 
Church  in  Aiken. 


He  was  honored  In  January  as  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce's  Man  of  the  Year. 

Although  he  took  his  first  permanent 
newspaper  Job  50  years  ago,  Mr.  Cothran's 
newspaper  career  actually  predates  that.  He 
worked  as  a  corresjftondent  for  the  Charlotte 
Observer  while  a  student  at  Davidson  Col- 
lege, and  later  did  summer  work  with  the 
Greenwood  Index-JoumaL  While  working 
with  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  he 
was  co-author  of  the  book.  "Charleston 
Murders." 

Journalism  in  South  Carolina  is  signifi- 
cantly better  because  of  the  half  century 
contribution  of  Mr.  Cothran.  His  years  at 
the  helm  of  the  Aiken  Standard  earn  him  a 
permanent  place  of  honor  in  the  annals  of 
this  newspaper.  We  as  colleagues  and  em- 
ployees salute  him  for  his  high  principles 
and  for  his  service  to  his  profession  and  to 
this  community. 


THE  "ANASTASIS-'-A  FAMED 
MERCY  SHIP  DOCKS  AT  WIL- 
MINGTON, NC 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  that  the  mercy  ship  M/V  Anas- 
tasia  has  dociced  in  Wilmington,  NC. 
The  M/V  Anastasis  and  her  sister 
ship,  the  M/V  Good  Samaritan  are 
fully  equipped  surgical  hospitals 
funded  by  the  interdenominational  or- 
ganization "Youth  With  a  Mission." 
Both,  ships  provide  medical  and  dental 
care  to  Third  World  areas. 

The  M/V  Anastasis  and  her  crew  of 
doctors  and  nurses  has  just  returned 
from  her  third  trip  to  Jamaica  since 
Hurricane  Gilbert  struck  the  island 
\&st  fall.  When  the  Anastasis  leaves 
Wilmington  on  April  20  she  will  be 
sailing  to  the  Yucatan  peninsula  area 
of  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  the  Anastasis'  450- 
man  crew  includes  volimteers  from 
more  than  25  countries  and  almost 
every  Christian  denomination.  The 
crew  consists  of  doctors,  nurses,  den- 
tists, medical  technicans,  builders, 
teachers,  electricians,  and  plumbers— 
and  50  of  their  children. 

Not  only  are  these  volunteers  unsa- 
laried—they  pay  for  their  room  and 
board  while  they  are  on  board.  Their 
support  comes  from  local  churches, 
mission  boards,  friends,  and  family. 
These  volunteers  are  truly  dedicated. 

Thus  far  this  dedication  has  taken 
the  Anastasis  and  the  Good  Samari- 
tan to  Greece.  Malta,  Guatemala, 
Haiti.  Granada,  Honduras,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Jamaica,  the  Amazon 
River,  New  Zealand,  the  South  Pacific, 
Mexico,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada. 

Mr.  President,  everywhere  these  ves- 
sels go,  they  provide  medical  assist- 
ance, food,  medical  and  agricultural 
supplies,  and  training.  They  are  an 
outstanding  example  of  Christian 
charity  and  of  love,  compassion,  and 
hope.  And  since  they  were  purchased 
for  their  scrap  value,  they  are  also  ex- 
cellent examples  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  private  sector  when 
governments  permit  it  to  function 
without  interference. 


Mr.  President,  Heather  Choate.  the 
Anastasis'  director  of  communications, 
summed  up  their  mission  when  she 
stated  that  they  "are  not  designed  to 
go  speeding  to  a  disaster.  We  find  it 
most  effective  to  go  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  later,  after  a  place  has  faded 
from  the  news,  when  people  are  trying 
to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  they  need 
housing,  medical  attention,  and  morsd 
support." 

Mr.  President,  North  Carolina  wel- 
comes the  Anastasis  to  our  State  and 
we  are  honored  to  help  her  reprovision 
for  her  next  mission  of  mercy. 


TRIBUTI 
SITY  SC 


KANSAS  CITY  COMIC  RELIEF 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
Kansas  City,  MO,  is  proud  of  a  local 
initiative  to  bring  health  care  to 
homeless  people.  In  response  to  the 
success  of  the  national  Comic  Relief 
campaign  sponsored  by  Home  Box 
Office,  Kansas  City  developed  its  own 
Comic  Relief. 

Spearheading  the  effort  is  the 
Swope  Parkway  Health  Center.  The 
Center's  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless 
program  is  meeting  a  pressing  need  in 
the  community.  Poinds  raised  by  the 
first  Comic  Relief  helped  purchase  a 
mobile  health  care  van,  enabling  the 
center  to  reach  more  homeless  people 
in  Kansas  City. 

The  second  Kansas  City  Comic 
Relief  event  was  held  last  month.  Con- 
gressman Alan  Wheat  and  I  were  hon- 
ored to  serve  as  the  cochairmen  of  the 
event.  As  with  the  first  campaign, 
sponsors  and  supporters  included 
cable  television  systems  in  the  Kansas 
City  area:  American  Cablevision,  Jones 
Intercable,  and  Telecable. 

Swope  Parkway  Health  Center 
hopes  to  use  this  year's  proceeds  for  a 
homeless  family  clinic.  The  drive  will 
enlist  service  agencies  throughout 
Kansas  City,  representatives  of  busi- 
ness and  labor,  and  city  government. 

Swope  Parkway  Health  Center  in- 
tends to  pioneer  a  promising  new  ap- 
proach to  meeting  the  needs  of  home- 
less families  in  Kansas  City:  compre- 
hensive counseling  services  on  all  the 
needs  of  homeless  parents  and  their 
children.  As  presently  envisioned,  the 
new  program  would  offer  one-stop 
counseling  and  referral  on  health  care, 
nutrition,  housing  and  other  needs. 
There  is  to  be  a  special  emphasis  on 
helping  homeless  teenagers,  as  well  as 
teen-aged  children  of  homeless  fami- 
lies. 

The  success  of  Swope  Parkway 
Health  Center's  efforts  to  help  the 
homeless  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
humanitarian  vision  of  its  staff  and 
volunteers.  Enthusiastic  community 
support  has  enabled  their  vision  to 
become  a  reality.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  this  fine  ex- 
ample of  community  service. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  TEMPLE  UNIVER- 
SITY SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President, 
during  April  1989,  the  Temple  Univer- 
sity School  of  Dentistry,  the  second- 
oldest  dental  school  in  the  United 
States  in  continuoiis  existence,  is  cele- 
brating its  125th  anniversau-y. 

Temple's  School  of  Dentistry  has 
consistently  provided  quality  educa- 
tion and  clinical  training  for  its  stu- 
dents. The  school  is  acknowledged  as 
an  international  leader  in  pioneering 
dental  research  and  technology.  Tem- 
ple's dental  students  leave  the  school 
as  dentists  who  are  prepared  to  pro- 
vide the  highest  level  of  dental  care  to 
communities  all  over  the  world. 

The  Temple  School  of  Dentistry  also 
makes  substantial  contributions  to  the 
local  community.  It  provides  dental 
health  care  to  thousands  of  residents 
of  Philadelphia  and  surrounding  areas 
each  year.  In  addition,  its  community 
outreach  programs  furnish  the 
school's  elderly  and  very  young  neigh- 
bors in  north  Philadelphia  with  free 
dental  care. 

The  school's  commitment  to  the 
future  of  dentistry  and  dental  educa- 
tion is  worthy  of  hote.  This  dedication 
to  dentistry  is  evident  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  constructing  a  major  new  clinical 
facility.  The  opening  of  this  facility  in 
1990  will  provide  a  substantial  asset  to 
the  school  as  it  prepares  the  next  gen- 
eration of  dentists. 

Temple  has  truly  set  the  standard 
for  excellent  achievement  and  service 
in  tlie  field  of  dentistry.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  school  and  its  graduates 
have  benefited  dental  patients 
throughout  the  Nation  and  around 
the  world.  Therefore,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  125th  anniversary,  it  is  altogeth- 
er fitting  that  the  U.S.  Senate  take 
note  of  the  great  success  of  the 
Temple  University  School  of  Dentistry 
and  commend  its  achievements  in  this 
field. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JENNINGS  COUNTY. 

IN.     ON     ITS     STRONG     STAND 

AGAINST  DRUGS 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  drug 
abuse  takes  its  hostages  from  every 
age  group  in  every  social  class  and  in 
every  American  community.  But  it  is 
the  young  who  suffer  most. 

Four  out  of  ten  high  school  seniors 
use  illegal  drugs  regularly.  One  in 
twelve  uses  cocaine.  The  average  age 
for  first-time  drug  abuse  has  dropped 
below  13. 

These  are  not  just  statistics,  they're 
lives.  I've  seen  what  drugs  can  do  to 
families.  They  are  a  factor  in  teen  sui- 
cide, in  family  breakup,  in  crime,  even 
in  the  spread  of  AIDS  through  dirty 

Drug  addiction  is  slow  suicide  that 
merits  our  compassion  suid  help.  It  is 
the  root  of  an  industry  that  brings 
corruption    and    bloodshed    wherever 


it's  found.  But  most  damagingly.  it  is  a 
trap  that  robs  our  children  of  life  and 
hope,  and  our  families  of  stability  and 
love. 

So  it  is  encouraging  that  much  of 
the  leadership  in  the  fight  against 
drugs  has  come  from  young  men  and 
women— those  who  have  the  most  to 
lose  from  addiction. 

I  recently  came  across  a  model  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  activism— a  coali- 
tion of  students,  school  administrators 
and  community  leaders  who  have  com- 
bined their  efforts  in  a  strong  stand 
against  drug  abuse.  Jennings  County. 
IN.  declared  the  last  week  in  March 
"Substance  Use  Prevention  Week." 
bringing  police  officials,  medical  pro- 
fessional and  representives  from  Stu- 
dents Against  Drunk  Driving  into 
schools  to  present  programs  on  sub- 
stance use  and  abuse.  Every  class  in 
every  county  school  was  given  materi- 
al to  review  on  the  drug  abuse  crisis. 

To  set  the  tone  for  the  week,  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  students  were  asked  to 
write  antidrug  and  antialcohol  slogans 
and  the  winners  were  aired  on  local 
radio  stations. 

Their  efforts  were  interesting  and 
encouraging. 

"I  have  hope!  I  don't  do  dope!"  and 
"I  would  rather  give  hugs  than  take 
drugs."  by  Chris  Brewer,  a  sixth 
grader  from  North  Vernon  Elementa- 
ry School. 

"Drugs  are  like  shooting  stars— you 
start  out  high,  then  you  die!"  by 
Chuck  Brewer,  a  sixth  grader  from 
North  Vernon  Elementary  School. 

"People  say  yes,  people  say  no!  You 
know  which  way  to  go!"  by  Natalie 
Brown,  a  fifth  grader  from  Scipio  ele- 
mentary. 

"If  you  want  to  be  cool,  keep  drugs 
from  your  school!"  by  Patricia  Brooks, 
a  fifth  grader  from  Graham  Creek 
Elementary  School. 

"Be  smart,  be  cool,  you  don't  need 
drugs  to  go  to  school!"  by  Jeremiah 
Johnson,  a  fifth  grader  from  North 
Vernon  Elementary. 

"Scrambled  eggs  are  your  brains  if 
you  have  drugs  in  your  veins!"  by  Will 
Johnson,  a  fifth  grader  at  Scipio  Ele- 
mentary. 

"Say  no!  Stay  in  control!"  by  Kevin 
Peacock,  a  sixth  grader  at  Graham 
Creek  Elementary. 

"Drugs  might  not  cause  pain,  but 
they  can  really  hurt  your  brain!"  by 
Joey  Stidham.  a  fifth  grader  at  Brush 
Creek  Elementary. 

"My  future's  so  bright,  don't  ruin  it! 
Don't  drink  and  drive!"  by  Christy 
Wilson,  a  fifth  grader  at  North  Vernon 
Elementary. 


on  lower  and  middle  income  families 
as  well  as  all  rural  drivers. 

This  proposed  Federal  tax  increase 
would  especially  hurt  my  State  since 
Alabamians  rank  seventh  nationally  in 
per  capita  gasoline  usage.  This  figure 
stands  so  high  since  many  Alabamians 
must  commute  many  miles  from  rural 
areas  to  urban  areas  for  work  each 
day.  These  people  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  type  of  public  transpor- 
tation often  available  in  metropolitan 
areas  and  must  drive  to  earn  a  living. 

Another  problem  with  this  tax  is 
how  to  use  the  funds  which  would  be 
earned.  Under  the  current  law.  the 
Federal  fuel  tax  funds  a  highway  trust 
fund  for  upkeep  of  the  roads.  Under 
the  proposal,  this  additional  tax  would 
not  serve  as  an  additional  user  tax  but 
as  a  way  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  unfair  to  place 
the  budget  reduction  burden  on  one 
group  of  people.  In  this  case  an  undue 
burden  would  be  placed  on  both  the 
rural  people  who  rely  on  their  automo- 
biles to  survive  and  the  people  with 
low  incomes  whose  taxes  could  in- 
crease greatly  with  no  resulting  in- 
crease of  benefits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  adopt 
this  Federal  gasoline  tax  increase. 
While  I  agree  that  reducing  our  Feder- 
al deficit  should  remain  one  of  our  top 
priorities.  I  do  not  believe  the  savings 
should  come  at  the  expense  of  lower 
income  families  and  the  rural  areas  of 
this  Nation.  Everyone  should  share 
the  burden. 


FEDERAL  GASOLINE  TAX  HIKE 

Mr.   HEFLIN.  Mr  President.   I  rise 

today  to  voice  my  opposition  to  the 

proposal  to  raise  the  Federal  gasoline 

tax.  This  would  place  an  unfair  burden 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY- 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  64 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  of 
"Greek  Independence  Day:  National 
Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy."  The  histories 
of  our  two  cultures  have  much  in 
common  and  indeed,  the  foundations 
for  many  of  our  ideas  about  democra- 
cy are  based  in  Greece.  This  year,  the 
day  designated  as  Greek  Independence 
Day.  March  25,  represented  the  168th 
anniversary  of  the  start  of  the  Greek 
revolution  against  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

Many  of  the  ideas  which  served  as 
the  basis  for  the  democracy  in  Amer- 
ica came  from  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
phers like  Aristotle  and  Plato.  In  a 
statement  that  could  have  been  para- 
phrased from  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Aristotle  said  that,  "The 
basis  of  a  democratic  state  is  liberty." 
These  ideas  survived  the  centuries  to 
influence  our  Founding  Fathers'  ideas 
of  the  ideal  state. 

Just  as  the  United  States  has  gamed 
from  Greek  ideas,  so  has  Greece 
gained  from  the  United  States.  In  the 
1820's  when  Greece  began  its  struggle 
to  escape  the  oppression  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  the  people  looked  to  the 
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American  Revolution  for  inspiration 
and  in  fact  used  our  E>eclaration  of  In- 
dependence as  a  model  for  their  own. 

This  day  celebrating  Greek  and 
American  democracy  offers  us  the  op- 
portunity to  rejoice  in  the  common 
heritage  which  has  lead  us  both  to  the 
democracy  and  freedom  which  we 
today  enjoy,  both  nations  enjoy  the 
liberty  and  equality  made  possible  by 
democracy. 

I  am  proud  that  our  two  countries 
share  so  many  of  the  same  traditions 
which  make  them  both  great.  This  day 
provides  us  with  the  opportunity  to  re- 
flect on  the  glorious  cultures  found  in 
both  the  United  States  and  in  Greece. 
This  important  occasion  should  serve 
to  remind  us  the  debt  we  owe  Greece 
as  the  birthplace  of  American  democ- 
racy. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDtJRE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  a  comment  to  make  as  if  in  morn- 
ing business,  and  then  we  will  go  about 
the  business  of  the  legislation  increas- 
ing the  minimiun  wage. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lott  pertaining 
to  the  Introduction  of  legislation  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 


UMI 


MINIMUM  WAGE  RESTORATION 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  4.  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  4)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Minimum 
Wage  Restoration  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  RESTORATION  OF  .MINIMl'M  WAGE. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  D.S.C. 
206(aMl))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  not  less  than  $3.35  an  hour  during 


the  period  ending  December  31.  1989.  not 
less  than  $3.85  an  hour  during  the  year  be- 
ginning January  1,  1990.  not  less  than  $4.25 
an  hour  during  the  year  beginning  January 
1,  1991,  and  not  less  than  $4.65  an  hour 
after  December  31. 1991;". 

SEC.  3.  CHANGE  IN  ENTERPRISE  TEST. 

(a)  General.— Subsection  (s)  of  section  3 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29 
U.S.C.  203(s>)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8X1)  'Enterprise  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
means  an  enterprise  that— 

"(A)(i)  has  employees  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  or  that  has  employees  handling, 
selling,  or  otherwise  working  on  goods  or 
materials  that  have  been  moved  in  or  pro- 
duced for  commerce  by  any  person:  and 

"(ii)  is  an  enterprise  whose  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done  is  not 
less  than  $500,000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes 
at  the  retail  level  that  are  separately 
stated):  or 

"(B>  is  an  activity  of  a  public  agency. 

"(2)  Any  establishment  that  has  as  its 
only  regular  employees  the  owner  thereof 
or  the  parent,  spouse,  child,  or  other 
memt>er  of  the  immediate  e  family  of  such 
owner  shall  not  t>e  considered  to  be  an  en- 
terprise engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  or  a  part  of 
such  an  enterprise.  The  sales  of  such  an  es- 
talbishment  shall  not  be  included  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  armual  gross 
volume  of  sales  of  any  enterprise  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Preservation  or  Coverage.— 

(1)  In  general.- Any  enterprise  that  on 
December  31.  1989.  was  subject  to  section 
6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(a)(1))  and  that  because 
of  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  is 
not  subject  to  such  section  shall— 

(A)  pay  its  employees  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  in  effect  under  such  section 
on  December  31.  1989: 

(B)  pay  its  employees  in  accordance  with 
section  7  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  207):  and 

(C)  remain  subject  to  section  12  of  such 
Act(29U.S.C.  212). 

(2)  Violations.— A  violation  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  considered  a  violation  of  section 
6.  7,  or  12  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  as  the  case  may  t>e. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  13(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  213(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4). 

(2)  Section  13(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and " 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph  ": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  except  that"  and  all 
that  follows  in  such  subsection  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  pericxl. 

(d)  Technical  Amendments.— Section  3(r) 
of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  203(r))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(r)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  Provided.  That, 
within"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  "Within": 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (2). 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C). 
respectively: 

(4)  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this 
subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(2)  For  purposes  of  paragpraph 
(1)"; 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2). 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C). 
respetively:  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "public  or  private  or" 
in  subparagraph  (A)  (as  so  redesignated). 


(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  January  1,  1990. 

SEC.  4.  PUERTO  RICO.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  AND  AMER- 
ICAN SAMOA. 

(a)  Special  Industry  Committees.— Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  UJS.C.  205)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ameri- 
can Samoa": 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "such  island  or  is- 
lands" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ameri- 
can Samoa":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa": 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e):  and 

(4)  in  the  section  heading,  by  striking  out 
"PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE  VIRGIN  IS- 
LANDS" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"AMERICAN  SAMOA". 

(b)  Minimum  Wage.— Section  6  of  such  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  206)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(3)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  "appoint"  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  section  5 
and  8.":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence: 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)(1)  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  l>e  applicable  in  the  case 
of  any  employee  in  Puerto  Rico  who  is  em- 
ployed by— 

"(i)  the  United  SUtes. 

"(ii)  an  establishment  that  is  a  hotel, 
motel  or  restaurant, 

"(iii)  any  other  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment that  employs  such  employee  primarily 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  or  offer- 
ing of  food  or  beverages  for  human  con- 
sumption, either  on  the  premises,  or  by  such 
services  as  catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or 
curb  or  counter  service,  to  the  public,  to  em- 
ployees, or  meml)ers  of  guests  of  member 
of  clubs,  or 

"(iv)  any  other  industry  in  which  the  aver- 
age hourly  wage  is  greater  than  or  equal  to 
$4.65  an  hour. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  in  Puerto 
Rico  who  is  employed  in  an  industry  in 
which  the  average  hourly  wage  is  not  less 
than  $4.00  but  not  more  than  $4.64.  the 
minimum  wage  rate  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  increased  on  January  1. 
1990.  and  each  January  1  theresifter 
through  January  1.  1994.  by  equal  amounts 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  5  cents)  so  that  the 
highest  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  shall  apply  on  January  1. 
1994. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  in  Puerto 
Rico  who  is  employed  in  an  industry  in 
which  the  average  hourly  wage  is  less  than 
$4.00.  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4). 
the  minimum  wage  rate  applicable  to  such 
employee  shall  be  increased  on  January  1. 
1990.  and  each  January  1  thereafter 
through  January  1,  1995.  by  equal  amounts 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  5  cents)  so  that  the 
highest  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  shall  apply  on  January  1, 
1995. 
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"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  munici- 
pality or  other  governmental  entity  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  which  the  average 
hourly  wage  is  less  than  $4.00  an  hour  and 
who  was  brought  under  the  coverage  of  this 
section  pursuant  to  an  amendment  made  by 
the  FWr  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1985  (Public  Law  99-150),  the  minimum 
wage  rate  applicable  to  such  employee  shall 
be  increased  on  January  1,  1990,  and  each 
January  1,  thereafter  through  January  1, 
1996,  by  equal  amounts  (rounded  to  the 
nearest  5  cenU)  so  that  the  highest  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  apply  on  January  1, 1996.". 

(c)  Wage  Orders.— Section  8  of  such  Act 
(29  UJ5.C.  208)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"Amwican  Samoa": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a); 

(3)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  ",  and  who  but  for  sec- 
tion 6(a)(3)  would  be  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  requirements  of  section  6(a)(1)"; 

(4)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  or  in  the 
Virgin  Islands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  6(c)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  6(a)(3)";  and 

(5)  in  the  section  heading,  by  striking  out 
PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE  VIRGIN  IS- 
LANDS" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"AMERICAN  SAMOA". 

(d)  Employment  Under  Special  Certifi- 
cates.—Section  14(b)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
214(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(or  in" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "section  6(c))" 
each  place  it  appears  In  paragraphs  (IMA), 
(2),  and  (3). 

SEC.  S  TIP  CREDIT. 

The  third  sentence  of  section  3(m)  of  the 
Fair  LalJor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
203(m))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in 
excess  of  40  per  centum  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  rate,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  excess  of  (1)  45  percent  of  the 
applicable  minimum  wage  rate  during  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1990,  and  (2)  50 
percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
rate  after  December  31, 1990,". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  begins  debate  on  the 
miiilmum  wage.  While  we  deliberated 
on  this  issue  at  some  length  in  the 
past  Congress,  we  have  yet  to  pass  this 
long  overdue  Increase  for  our  Nation's 
low-wage  workers. 

Last  fall,  we  spent  several  weeks  in 
extended  debate  on  the  minimum 
wage,  but  could  not  obtain  cloture  on 
debate.  But  during  consideration  of 
that  bill,  then- Vice  President  Bush  an- 
nounced he  also  favored  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage,  and  as  President, 
he  has  put  forth  a  proposal  that  goes 
part  way  toward  giving  low  income 
worlters  the  fair  pay  they  deserve. 


So  we  have  made  some  progress. 
Eight  years  of  stonewalling  against 
the  minimum  wage  has  ended.  We 
may  differ  on  the  specifics  of  the  pro- 
posal, but  almost  all  of  us  now  agree 
that  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
should  be  enacted  into  law. 

Last  year  marked  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
which  established  our  national  policy 
that  the  minimum  wage  should  be  a 
living  wage,  that  no  one  who  works 
full  time  in  America  should  be  con- 
demned to  a  lifetime  in  poverty.  Six 
times  Congress  has  reaffirmed  this 
policy  by  raising  the  minimum  wage, 
and  six  times  our  Nation  and  its  work- 
ers have  prospered. 

But  we  have  entered  the  ninth  year 
without  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  and  it  has  suffered  severe  ero- 
sion due  to  our  neglect.  The  minimum 
wage  has  not  increased  1  cent  since 
January  1981— but  consumer  prices 
have  increased  40  percent. 

Over  14  million  of  our  Nation's 
lowest  paid  workers  have  patiently 
awaited  our  action.  They  should  wait 
no  longer.  The  President  has  sent  us  a 
proposal  for  an  Increase.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  sent  us  an  in- 
crease. Now  it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to 
act.  and  give  our  lowest  paid  workers 
the  long  overdue  increase  they  de- 
serve. 

The  American  people  know  that 
$3.35  an  hour  is  not  a  living  wage.  A 
Gallup  poll  last  June  found  that  76 
percent  of  the  American  people  think 
the  minimum  wage  should  be  over  $5 
an  hour.  That  support  was  consistent 
throughout  the  country:  80  percent  in 
the  East,  75  percent  in  the  Midwest.  75 
percent  in  the  South,  and  74  percent 
In  the  West.  Even  67  percent  of  Re- 
publicans thought  the  minimum 
should  be  over  $5  an  hour. 

Opponents  of  an  increase  claim  that 
minimum  wage  workers  are  just  kids. 
WeU.  they  are  just  kidding;  72  percent 
of  workers  earning  less  than  $4.65  are 
adults— not  teens.  Women  bear  an 
extra  burden,  too.  While  women  make 
up  45  percent  of  the  labor  force.  63 
percent  of  the  workers  earning  less 
than  $4.65  an  hour  are  women. 

Opponents  also  claim  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  workers  are  just  part- 
timers,  earning  some  pocket  change. 

But  over  6.5  million  full-time  work- 
ers earn  less  than  $4.65  an  hour.  Over 
3.8  million  are  heads  of  households; 
2.4  million  of  these  workers  live  in 
poverty,  and  if  you  include  the  chil- 
dren of  those  households,  this  legisla- 
tion will  improve  the  lives  of  4.6  mil- 
lion people  in  poverty. 

Opponents  of  the  legislation  point  to 
studies  showing  job  loss,  or  inflation, 
or  business  failures  which  they  predict 
will  occur  if  the  minimum  wage  is  in- 
creased. 

I  point  to  the  historical  record.  Six 
times  economists  have  predicted 
higher  unemployment  if  the  minimum 


is  increased,  six  times  we  have  in- 
creased it.  and  six  times  the  Nation 
has  prospered.  These  doom  and  gloom 
prophesies  have  never  come  to  pass, 
and  they  will  not  do  so  now. 

The  minimimi  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  January  1981.  From  Jan- 
uary 1981  to  January  1989,  private  em- 
ployment has  gone  up  21  percent,  and 
inflation  has  Increased  39  percent. 

I  say.  compare  the  period  1961  to 
1969.  The  minimum  wage  increased  60 
percent,  total  private  employment  in- 
creased 27  percent,  and  inflation  went 
up  only  22  percent. 

From  1971  to  1979,  the  minimum 
wage  Increased  81  percent,  total  pri- 
vate employment  increased  25  percent, 
and  inflation  went  up  79  percent. 

If  the  minimum  wage  causes  infla- 
tion, why  is  the  rate  for  the  last  8 
years  double  what  it  was  in  1961-69, 
when  the  minimum  wage  went  up  60 
percent? 

If  the  minimum  wage  leads  to  slower 
job  growth,  why  did  employment  grow 
faster  in  the  1960's  and  the  1970's 
than  in  the  1980's,  when  the  minimum 
has  not  gone  up  one  cent? 

The  opponents  can  cite  aU  the  stud- 
ies that  their  special  interest  money 
can  buy:  But  the  historical  employ- 
ment statistics  prove  that  their  inflat- 
ed estimates  of  job  loss  and  inflation 
are  false. 

We  have  done  our  best  in  this  legis- 
lation to  reach  a  fair  compromise 
with  the  Bush  administration.  They 
requested  four  specific  changes  in  the 
act.  They  asked  that  the  tip  credit  pro- 
vision be  increased  from  the  current 
40  to  50  percent.  I  have  serious  reser- 
vations about  that  change,  and  I  am 
concerned  that  many  low-paid  waiters 
and  waitresses  may  be  shortchanged 
on  their  wages. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  adopted 
the  tip  credit  proposal  suggested  by 
the  administration,  and  offered  by 
Senator  Harkin. 

The  administration  also  asked  us  to 
increase  and  expand  the  small  busi- 
ness enterprise  test.  The  committee 
accepted  that  suggestion,  and  adopted 
the  Jeffords  amendment  expanding 
and  increasing  the  small  business  en- 
terprise dollar  test  to  $500,000. 

The  administration  asks  that  we 
limit  the  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  to  $4.25  an  hour.  But  that  is  only 
a  26-percent  increase,  during  a  time  In- 
flation has  gone  up  40  percent.  The 
administration's  proposal  gives  too 
little  protection,  and  the  Senate  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
critical  issue  which  is  the  fundamental 
issue  at  the  heart  of  otir  pledge  that 
no  man  or  woman  who  works  full  time 
should  have  to  live  a  lifetime  in  pover- 
ty. 

The  administration  also  insists  that 
we  include  a  provision,  a  so-called 
training  wage  that  would  enable  em- 
ployers to  pay  a  lower  rate  for  the 
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first  6  months  to  anyone  who  switches 
Jobs. 

That  proposal  too  is  unfair,  and  the 
Senate  should  reject  it.  It  is  not  a  fair 
training  wage.  It  is  the  same  submini- 
mum  wage  that  special  interest  groups 
have  supported  for  years  as  a  way  to 
undermine  the  basic  concept  of  the 
minimum  wage. 

The  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  administration's  alter- 
native, and  I  hope  that  if  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  is  to  adopt  a  training  wage, 
we  shall  write  one  that  is  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  not  simply  a  b{u;k-door 
device  to  undercut  a  fair  minimum 
wage. 

I  look  forward  to  the  debate,  al- 
though many  in  this  Chamber  feel 
that  the  issue  has  been  debated  long 
enough.  I  hope  we  can  achieve  a  time 
agreement  on  the  debate  and  the 
amendments  to  be  offered.  The  issues 
before  us  are  clear,  the  choices  are 
simple.  I  want  the  Senate  to  proceed 
in  as  expeditious  a  manner  as  possible. 
The  lowest  paid  workers  in  America 
have  waited  8  years  for  some  economic 
justice— and  8  years  is  long  enough. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
just  like  yesterday  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  I  were  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  debating  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
about  6  months,  and  I  suppose  my 
good  colleague  from  Massachusetts  is 
just  putting  into  practice  the  old. 
adage:  "If  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 
try  and  try  again." 

During  this  debate,  we  will  no  doubt 
hear  him  argue  that  it  has  been  8 
years  since  the  minimum  wage  was 
last  raised,  as  he  has  already  argued. 
Now.  that  is  true  enough. 

I  wonder  if  Senators  have  given  any 
thought  to  the  reason  why  a  minimum 
wage  has  not  been  enacted  since  1977. 
Could  it  be  that  there  are  legitimate 
doubts  about  the  effectiveness  of  a 
minimum  wage  as  a  means  of  helping 
the  working  poor?  Could  it  be  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  genuinely 
concerned  about  the  job  losses  that 
will  inevitably  occur  if  the  minimiun 
wage  is  raised?  I  cannot  help  but 
think.  Mr.  President,  that  if  raising 
the  minimum  wage  was  such  an  all- 
fired,  good  idea,  we  would  have  passed 
an  increase  by  now  regardless  of  who 
was  President  of  the  United  States  or 
which  party  controlled  the  Congress. 

Despite  his  own  reservations  about 
the  efficacy  of  a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease for  helping  the  Nation's  work- 
ing poor.  President  Bush  has  extended 
the  opportunity  to  the  Congress  to 
enact  a  minimum  wage  increase.  He 
has  proposed  a  compromise  which  I 
will  offer  in  the  ordiniary  course  at  the 
appropriate  time.  But  first,  since  it  has 
been  6  months  since  we  last  discussed 
this  issue,   I   would  like  to  reiterate 


some  of  the  major  concerns  I  have 
with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  was  established  some  50  years 
ago.  It  established  the  minimum  wage, 
and  really  more  than  50  years  ago  was 
established.  The  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  passed  as  a  depression-era  pro- 
tection for  workers  whose  wages,  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  surplus  of 
labor  might  have  fallen  under  25  cents 
an  hour.  There  is  no  question  that  at 
the  time,  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  landmark  legislation.  So  there 
is  a  question  today.  Mr.  President, 
about  the  wisdom  of  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  the  level  provided  for  in 
S.  4  and  without  providing  a  workable 
training  wage  for  new  hires.  While  ad- 
justments to  the  statutory  minimum 
wage  have  been  made  over  the  last  50 
years,  the  purpose  of  the  minimum 
wage  has  markedly  changed  since 
1938.  Then  it  was  simply  a  wage  floor. 
Today  it  is  touted  as  a  means  of  help- 
ing the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  an  ineffective  means  of 
helping  the  poor  in  this  country  and 
cannot  achieve  this  goal.  In  fact,  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  this  leg- 
islation will  eliminate  jobs  and  that 
really  no  positive  impact  will  occur  to 
the  economy. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Sena- 
tors ought  to  oppose  this  bill:  No.  1,  it 
will  cost  jobs.  Virtually  everybody  who 
knows  anything  about  this  admits 
that. 

No.  2.  it  will  result  in  wage  inflation, 
not  justified  by  economic  growth. 

No.  3.  its  adverse  impact  will  not  be 
borne  equally  by  the  States  or  by  all 
States  in  all  regions  of  the  country. 

No.  4.  it  wiU  not  help,  but  it  will  hurt 
the  working  poor. 

No.  5,  it  provides  no  recognition  that 
the  difficulties  faced  by  the  unskilled 
in  entering  the  labor  market  are  seri- 
ous difficulties. 

And  No.  6.  it  will  result  in  price  in- 
creases for  certain  products  and  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
expand  on  each  of  these  points  be- 
cause they  are  all  important  points. 
No.  1:  Opinion  among  American  econo- 
mists is  nearly  unanimous  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  will  cause 
a  disemployment  effect;  that  is.  loss  of 
iohs,  not  only  of  those  jobs  which  al- 
ready exist,  but  those  new  jobs  which 
will  not  be  created  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage. 

Robert  R.  Nathan  and  Associates, 
normally  an  economist  who  does  work 
for  the  unions,  certainly  not  a  conserv- 
ative economist,  but  a  liberal  econo- 
mist, he  estimated  that  882,000  jobs 
would  be  lost  over  3  years  given  an  in- 
crease of  39  percent  in  the  minimum 
wage. 

Dr.  Gerard  Adams,  another  liberal 
economist,  professor  at  Wharton 
School  who  testified  before  the  Labor 


and  Human  Resources  Committee,  es- 
timated a  disemployment  effect  of 
around  200,000  jobs,  and  he  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  disemploy- 
ment effect  of  teenagers,  one  of  the 
major  groups  we  want  to  do  some  good 
for  and  get  into  the  work  force  and  get 
opportunity  for  and  do  some  good 
with. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
last  year,  certainly  a  conservative  esti- 
mator in  the  matter,  estimated  losses 
of  between  175.000  and  350,000  based 
on  a  36-percent  increase,  which  is  less 
than  what  the  Kennedy  bill  is  but 
probably  what  it  will  wind  up  with 
before  we  finish  on  the  floor.  You  are 
talking  even  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

The  Labor  Department,  which  prob- 
ably knows  more  about  it  than  any- 
body else,  examines  it  more  carefully 
than  anybody  else  and  yet  still  has 
been  conservative  through  the  years 
in  these  types  of  estimates,  estimated 
the  job  loss  at  various  levels  of  in- 
crease. Even  at  $4  per  hour,  the  Labor 
Department  estimates  between  200,000 
and  400,000  lost  jobs;  at  $4.25  an  hour, 
270.000  to  540,000  jobs  lost.  If  you  in- 
crease it  to  $4.65  an  hour,  which  is 
what  the  Kennedy  bill  will  do,  by 
1992.  that  will  cost  between  400.000 
and  600.000  lost  jobs.  That  is  basically 
what  Robert  Nathan  says— who  usual- 
ly does  his  economic  work  for  the 
unions  in  this  country. 

The  Institute  for  Research  on  the 
Economics  of  Taxation  estimated  a 
loss  of  300,000  to  750,000  with  an  in- 
crease of  39  percent. 

I  suppose  we  could  collect  a  few 
more  of  these  estimates  for  the  record, 
or  commission  a  few  dozen  more  stud- 
ies, but  I  do  not  think  the  message  is 
going  to  be  any  different.  Even  novice 
economists  know  that  if  the  price  of  a 
product  or  service  goes  up,  we  are  in- 
clined to  buy  less  of  it.  The  minimum 
wage  hike  will  automatically  increase 
the  price  of  labor  to  employers  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity, and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
they  will  try  to  use  less  labor  in  the 
production  or  delivery  of  their  goods 
and  services.  Congress  had  better  real- 
ize that  fact  before  it  legislates  away 
not  only  many  of  today's  jobs  but  also 
jobs  for  the  future. 

No.  2.  Job  losses  caused  by  a  mini- 
mum wage  increase  are,  of  course,  ex- 
acerbated by  the  ripple  effect.  The 
ripple  effect  is  caused  when  workers 
who  are  more  experienced  or  have 
greater  skills  than  minimum  wage 
workers  require  higher  wages  in  order 
to  maintain  pay  differentials  that  ex- 
isted before  the  statutory  minimum 
wage  increase.  The  chart  I  have  here 
details  the  effects  of  the  proposed  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  on 
higher  wages.  For  example,  employees 
earning  $4  an  hour  today  would  have 
to  have  raises  to  $5.15  if  workers  earn- 
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ing $3.35  an  hour  were  raised  to  $4.65 
by  virtue  of  this  legislation.  Workers 
earning  $5  aai  hour  would  need  raises 
because  they  are  senior  to,  or  have 
more  skills  than,  workers  who  were 
earning  $4,  and  so  it  goes  on  up  the 
pay  ladder. 

These  estimates  come  from  a  study 
by  Prof.  Ronald  Krumm  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  his  doctoral 
student,  Li-Wei  Chao.  They  also  find 
that  the  ripple  effect  could  result  in  a 
cumulative  hike  in  U.S.  labor  costs  of 
2.1  percent,  or  over  $48  billion,  and 
that  by  anybody's  estimate  is  a  con- 
servative estimate.  I  find  it  Incongru- 
ous that  Congress,  which  has  been  so 
concoTied  with  America's  ability  to 
compete  worldwide,  would  legislate 
$48  billion  in  additional  labor  costs. 
And  that  is  a  conservative  figure.  We 
might  be  legislating  a  lot  more  than 
that  if  we  adopt  the  Kennedy  ap- 
proach to  the  minimum  wage.  How 
can  this  possibly  help  America's  inter- 
national market  position? 

But  even  more  important,  the  study 
also  concludes  that  the  real  damage 
caused  by  the  ripple  effect  is  to  com- 
pound the  disemployment  which  will 
result  from  a  minimum  wage  increase. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  Krumm  study: 
These  ripple-Induced  wage  increases  are 
by  no  means  benign.  Quite  the  contrary, 
since  they  are  unaccompanied  by  any  offset- 
ting increase  In  productivity  that  creates 
the  profits  necessary  to  pay  the  higher 
wages,  they  can  only  result  in  employment 
losses  in  job  classifications  traditionally 
compensated  at  rates  higher  than  the  mini- 
mum. 

Even  more  alarming  is  the  fact  that 
the  study  shows  that  the  adverse 
impact  falls  disproportionately  on 
those  whose  current  wages  are  closest 
to  the  new  minimum,  that  is,  those  on 
the  bottom  of  the  wage  scale.  So,  what 
the  minimum  wage  increase  really 
does  is  provide  economically  unjusti- 
fied wage  increases  for  more  highly 
paid  skilled  labor  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  are  struggling.  Frankly,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  not  only  bad  econom- 
ic policy,  it  is  morally  shameful. 

No.  3.  There  are  inequities  in  the  re- 
gional impact  of  this  legislation.  Sever- 
al recent  studies  have  found  that  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
will  have  a  disproportionate  impact  on 
States  and  regions  which  have  lower 
average  wages.  The  South  and  Mid- 
west, in  particular,  which  are  strug- 
gling to  attract  new  business  and  in- 
dustry, will  suffer  significant  job 
losses. 

This  chart  shows  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  minimum  wage  earners  by 
census  region.  As  it  shows,  43  percent 
of  minimum  wage  earners  are  in  our 
Southm  States  and  29  percent  are  in 
the  Midwest.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  bill's  proponents  that  the 
South,  for  example,  is  unaffected  by  a 
minimxma  wage  increase.  Declining  un- 
employment rates  have  been  offered 
as  evidence.  But  if  Senators  have  stud- 


ied the  economic  literature,  they  know 
that  the  real  Impact  of  the  minimimi 
wage  is  a  disemployment  effect.  And, 
their  good  common  sense  will  tell 
them  that  if  a  higher  proportion  of 
minimvun-wage  earners  live  in  a  given 
area,  they  will  be  affected  by  an  in- 
crease more  than  workers  in  other 
areas.  To  suggest  otherwise  is  like 
saying  that  Utah  suffers  the  same  as 
gulf  coast  States  from  a  hurricane. 

As  you  can  see,  43  percent  of  the 
South  are  on  minimum  wage.  29  per- 
cent in  the  Midwest.  14  percent  in  the 
West,  and  14  percent  in  the  Northeast, 
I  suppose  because  of  the  only  14  per- 
cent in  the  Northeast,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  Senator  Kennedy  is  not 
as  concerned  about  these  issues  as 
those  of  us  who  really  are  concemd 
about  the  real  impact  of  these  issues. 

The  bill's  proponents  have  also 
argued  that  the  impact  of  the  mini- 
mimfi-wage  increase  is  dependent  on 
the  gap  between  the  current  statutory 
minimum  and  the  average  wage.  If,  for 
example,  the  average  wage  is  $12  per 
hour,  the  negative  impact  will  be  less 
than  if  the  average  wage  is  $10  per 
hour.  The  argimient  goes  that  because 
the  current  minimum  wage  is  only  36 
percent  of  the  national  average  wage 
the  increase  will  simply  fill  in  the  gap 
and  lead  only  to  negligible  job  losses 
and  costs  due  to  the  ripple  effect. 

The  flip  side  to  this  argument,  how- 
ever, is  that  not  all  States  are  average. 
Many  States  have  lower  than  average 
wages;  in  other  words,  the  gap  be- 
tween the  minimimi  and  the  average 
wage  is  much  narrower.  Other  States 
have  higher  than  average  unemploy- 
ment. 

A  study  conducted  by  I»rofs.  Richard 
McKenzie  and  Curtis  Simon  of  Clem- 
son  University  for  the  National  Cham- 
ber Foundation  estimated  that  nearly 
1.9  million  jobs  will  be  lost  by  1995 
given  a  minimum  wage  rate  of  $4.65. 
Southern  States  would  absorb  a  full 
one-third  of  these  losses,  or  about 
635,000  jobs.  Job  losses  in  the  Midwest 
are  projected  at  446,000  jobs. 

These  findings  are  consistent  with  a 
study  done  by  Prof.  Ronald  Krumm  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  found 
that,  overall,  areas  in  and  bordering 
the  deep  South  would  be  most  nega- 
tively affected  by  a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease. 

Senator  Kennedy's  own  efforts  to 
help  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  by  alle- 
viating the  severe  ramifications  of  the 
minimum-wage  increase  in  that  area  is 
one  which  I  supported.  I  believe  it  is 
ironic,  however,  that  we  are  providing 
relief  from  the  effects  of  minimum 
wage  to  Puerto  Rico,  but  not  to  many 
areas  of  the  United  States  with  similar 
problems. 

Why  is  it  we  are  so  compassionate  to 
Puerto  Rico  but  we  do  not  recognize 
the  disemployment  effect  in  all  of  the 
other  regions  where  it  will  occur  and 
occur  just  as  badly  as  in  Puerto  Rico. 


Mr.  President,  if  we  can  acknowledge 
the  particular  economic  situation  in 
Puerto  Rico,  why  can  we  not  allow 
Utah,  or  Texas,  or  Alabama,  or  North 
Dakota,  or  any  other  States,  the  same 
consideration?  Would  it  not  be  the 
right  thing  to  do? 

No.  4.  A  most  important  reason  to 
oppose  S.  4,  is  that  it  will  not  help  the 
working  poor. 

I  think  this  is  obvious  If  we  start  the 
rhetoric  long  enough  to  think  about  it. 
Let  me  take  a  minute  to  work  through 
it  because  this  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant point. 

First,  the  number  of  minimum-wage 
earners  is  3.9  million.  This  has  de- 
clined by  50  percent  since  1981.  Stop 
increasing  the  minimum  wage  and  the 
nimiber  of  minimum-wage  earners  de- 
clines. Second,  it  was  3.9  million  mini- 
mum-wage earners,  and  only  336.000 
are  heads  of  household  living  in  pover- 
ty. That  is  only  8.8  percent  of  all  mini- 
mum-wage earners  but  that  is  the 
group  which  is  in  most  need  and  which 
we  all  want  to  help. 

These  are  the  heads  of  households, 
working  poor.  8.8  percent.  As  this 
chart  shows,  the  overlap  between  pov- 
erty and  the  minimum-wage  workers  is 
minimal.  This  blue  circle  shows  mini- 
mum wage  population.  3.97  million. 
Seven  percent  of  these  minimum-wage 
earners  are  single.  Sixty  percent  are 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  24.  Just 
look  at  it.  It  Is  66  percent  which  are 
part  time. 

The  working  age  poverty  population 
is  20.698  million.  The  nimiber  who  are 
on  the  minimum  wage  living  In  pover- 
ty Is  this  little  overlap  in  here.  336.000 
households  living  in  poverty  and  earn- 
ing the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  these  people  I  agree.  But 
our  main  concern  is  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  for  everybody  In  here, 
causing  the  loss  of  jobs,  and  these 
people  go  down  the  drain  in  the  bar- 
gain. It  would  be  far  better  to  have  an 
earned  income  tax  credit  for  them.  I 
believe  before  this  debate  is  over  that 
perhaps  even  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  offer  It.  If  he  does.  I  will 
support  it  even  though  it  will  cost  a  lot 
of  money  because  there  is  a  group  of 
people  who  deserve  that  type  of  sup- 
port. But  that  would  be  a  far  more  in- 
telligent way  of  solving  this  problem 
than  It  would  be  to  continue  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  which 
causes  such  a  disemployment  effect. 

This  bill  will  increase  the  minimum 
wage  across  the  board  even  though  80 
percent  of  the  intended  beneficiaries 
are  not  poor.  Moreover,  depending 
upon  which  job  loss  estimate  you  want 
to  accept,  this  legislation  will  price  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  target 
group  out  of  the  job  market  altogeth- 
er, because  they  are  the  workers  most 
likely  to  be  unskilled,  uneducated,  un- 
dertralned,  and  unable  to  compete  for 
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Jobs  at  the  higher  legislative  wage 
level.  Employers  can  Justify  higher 
wages  only  if  productivity  and  slcill 
levels  increase.  That  is  not  the  case 
here.  Who  are  the  minimum  wage 
earners? 

Let  us  go  through  it  again.  Eighty- 
two  percent  of  all  minimum-wage 
earners  are  members  of  families  with 
family  incomes  above  the  poverty 
level— 82  percent  above  the  poverty 
level.  Seventy  percent  of  the  families 
with  incomes  of  150  percent  above  the 
poverty  level  or  higher.  Nearly  60  per- 
cent are  under  the  age  of  25,  nearly  60 
percent  of  them.  Teenagers  account 
for  over  36  percent  of  all  minimum- 
wage  earners,  65  percent  of  whom 
report  that  school  is  their  major  activ- 
ity. Sixty  percent  of  all  minimum- 
wage  workers  have  never  been  married 
and  66  percent  work  part  time. 

Those  are  the  real  figures.  I  think 
they  tell  a  real  story  here. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember 
that  80  i>ercent  of  all  part-time  em- 
ployees prefer  part-time  work  and  that 
90  percent  of  all  the  new  jobs  created 
during  the  current  economic  expan- 
sion, which  history  books  will  refer  to 
as  the  great  recovery,  work  full-time 
jobs.  Clearly  the  minimum  wage  which 
was  created  in  1938  only  to  provide  a 
wage  floor  was  never  intended  as  an 
antipoverty  tool,  and  that  is  the  main 
argument  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  that  argu- 
ment has  no  defense.  It  has  no  logic.  It 
has  no  science  t>ehind  it.  It  has  no  eco- 
nomics behind  it,  and  frankly  it  is  a 
good  cliche  that  sounds  good  and  no 
wonder  a  majority  of  the  people  in 
this  country  are  for  increasing  the 
minimum  wage— that  is  the  just  thing 
to  do.  If  they  knew  all  the  facts,  they 
would  resoundly  say  that  is  a  lousy 
system. 

Let  us  come  up  with  something 
better.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  do 
because  we  have  to  fight  the  minimum 
wage  all  the  time.  We  never  get  to 
coming  up  with  the  right  system. 

I  think  when  you  stop  and  think 
about  it,  the  evidence  is  mounting  that 
the  minimum  wage  is  not  only  ineffec- 
tive as  such  a  tool  as  an  antipoverty 
tool,  but  also  it  is  very  detrimental  to 
the  very  people  we  want  to  help. 

Let  me  take  this  next  chart.  As  this 
next  chart  shows,  the  job  loss  of  a 
$4.65  minimum  wage  is  far  greater 
than  the  number  of  householders 
living  in  poverty  and  earning  the  mini- 
mum wage  who  might  benefit.  For  in- 
stance, the  lost  job  opportunities  at 
the  $4.65  minimum  wage,  according  to 
the  Labor  Department,  almost  reaches 
700.000.  But  of  those,  guess  who  loses 
the  bulk  of  those  jobs?  The  number  of 
householders  in  this  column  living  in 
poverty  and  earning  the  minimum 
wage  get  hit  the  hardest.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  refutable.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  this  is  an  old  idea  that  really 
ought  to  be  thrown  out. 


It  is  hard  to  argue  against  because  it 
is  hard  to  argue  why  should  we  pay 
people  more.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  most  people  who  are  on  the 
minimum  wage,  and  get  trained  go  on 
to  make  more  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  because  our  labor  forces 
are  diminishing  and  it  is  tough  to  get 
quality  employees  who  have  some 
background  and  training  to  do  the 
jobs  in  this  coiuitry. 

Look  at  what  happens.  The  mini- 
mum wage  goes  up,  as  Senator  Kenne- 
dy would  like  it  to  do  and  I  know  he  is 
sincere  in  what  he  is  doing,  and  I 
admire  him  for  the  facts  he  wages, 
albeit  how  wrong  they  are.  Every  time 
it  goes  up,  the  minimum  wage  goes  up, 
and  so  does  the  loss  of  jobs.  And  the 
loss  of  jobs  to  those  who  are  really  the 
working  poor  go  up  too. 

Well,  these  things  are  very  impor- 
tant because  we  are  simply  eliminating 
jobs  for  the  unskilled  workers  in  our 
society  with  this  fiction  called  the 
minimum  wage.  I  have  to  say  the 
union  leaders  love  the  minimum  wage 
because  if  you  can  push  up  from  the 
bottom  the  wages  of  3.9  million 
people,  39  percent  over  a  3-year 
period,  then  they  can  make  their  de- 
mands at  the  top. 

It  has  been  a  fiction  they  abused  for 
years.  I  give  them  credit  for  it.  It  is  a 
marvelous  thing  that  they  have  been 
able  to  do.  However,  at  this  particular 
point  in  our  society,  we  are  having 
trade  deficits  that  we  cannot  live  with 
because  we  price  ourselves  out  of  the 
marketplace.  And  the  minimum  wage 
has  played  a  major  role  in  this  particu- 
lar effort.  You  do  not  need  to  take  my 
word  for  it  exclusively. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  couple  of  stud- 
ies conducted  for  the  Minimum  Wage 
Study  Commission.  As  Senators  know, 
this  Commission  was  chaired  by 
former  Congressman  James  O'Hara, 
was  established  by  the  1977  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  Amendments.  Its  report 
was  issued  in  1981. 

This  is  from  the  study  entitled.  "The 
Short-  and  Long-Run  Effects  of  Mini- 
mum Wages  on  the  Distribution  of 
Income."  by  Behrman.  Taubman.  and 
Sickles: 

•  •  •  both  the  minimum  wage  rate  and  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  coverage  reduce 
the  mean  earnings  for  those  with  low  educa- 
tion and  [presumably]  low  skill  levels  *  •  * 
There  is  practically  no  evidence  that  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  increase  the  earnings 
tor  improve]  the  poverty  position  of  the 
least  educated.  •  •  •  Moreover,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  these  provisions  increase 
unemployment  and  nonparticipatlon.  •  •  • 
Thus  the  minimum  wage  policy  appears  to 
be  a  poor  policy  with  effects  that  often  have 
been  misunderstood  or  misrepresented. 

This  comment  is  from  a  paper  sub- 
mitted for  the  Conunission  report  enti- 
tled "Minimum  Wages  and  the  Distri- 
bution of  Income,"  by  Johnson  and 
Browning: 

They  go  on  to  say  this: 


*  *  *  the  additions  to  household  income 
produced  by  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
are  spread  quite  evenly  across  the  distribu- 
tion of  household  income.  Households  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  distribution  receive 
only  about  one  half  of  the  total  "benefits" 
[sic]  of  this  policy.  In  terms  of  the  share  of 
total  benefits  accruing  to  low-income  house- 
holds, the  minimum  wage  compares  unfa- 
vorably with  government  transfer  pro- 
grams.* •  •  Increasing  the  minimum  wage 
redistributes  income  within  income  classes 
as  well  as  across  income  classes,  ilfore  than 
80  percent  of  low-income  households  are 
harmed  by  the  minimum  wage  [emphasis 
added]. 

That  is  a  startling  quote,  but  it  is 
true.  And,  I  cite  also  from  Datcher  and 
Loury's  paper.  "The  Effect  of  Mini- 
mum Wage  Legislation  on  the  Distri- 
bution of  Family  Earnings  Among 
Blacks  and  Whites": 

[Increases  in  the  minimum  wage]  have 
had  a  positive  effecct  on  the  earnings  of 
older  white  men.  a  significant  negative 
impact  on  teenage  black  and  white  women 
and  little  or  no  effect  on  other  workers  as  a 
whole  •  •  •  Overall,  high  income  families 
tend  to  benefit  relatively  more  than  low 
income  families. 

More  recently,  there  is  this  from  a 
study  by  Burkhauser  and  Finegan  at 
Vanderbilt  University: 

The  once  strong  bond  between  low  wages 
and  poverty  has  been  broken.  Most  of  the 
higher  wages  mandated  by  the  Kennedy- 
Hawkins  bill  will  go  to  workers  in  house- 
holds far  above  the  poverty  line.  And  even 
under  the  most  favorable  assumptions, 
fewer  than  half  of  the  full-time  working 
poor  will  be  helped  by  a  higher  minimum 
wage.  •  •  •  Today,  whether  a  family  headed 
by  a  low-wage  worker  falls  above  or  below 
the  poverty  line  turns  mainly  on  variables 
largely  beyond  the  reach  of  minimum  wage 
policy. 

There  is  more,  but  I  will  save  the 
time  and  not  read  it.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  if  the  U.S.  Congress  votes  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  as  provided 
in  S.  4.  the  bill  before  us  today,  be- 
cause we  say  we  are  concerned  about 
helping  the  working  poor,  we  have 
pen>etrated  a  real  fraud  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  should  know  better. 

No.  4.  One  better  way  to  help  the  in- 
experienced and  unskilled  in  our  socie- 
ty to  remove  some  of  the  barriers 
which  prevent  them  from  getting  into 
the  job  market.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides absolutely  no  employment  or 
learning  opportunities. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  have  argued 
that  the  demographic  changes  in  our 
work  force  will  solve  the  disemploy- 
ment  problem.  They  argue  that  we 
need  not  worry  that  jobs  for  teenagers 
will  be  lost  since  there  will  be  fewer 
teenagers  to  fill  them  anyway. 

This  apparent  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice himdreds  of  thousands  of  entry- 
level  jobs  for  unskilled  workers  is  hard 
to  understand.  The  sponsors  seem  to 
assimie  that  all  teenagers  would  be 
qualified  to  work  at  the  higher  man- 
dated wage  level.  Employers  will  not 
pay  high  wages  to  workers  whose  skills 
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are  insufficient  to  perform  the  job  or 
whose  work  habits  are  untested.  While 
it  is  certainly  true  that  many  employ- 
ers today  are  offering  $4,  $5  and  $6  per 
hour  to  attract  teenage  workers,  we 
must  point  out  that  not  all  teenagers 
will  be  eligible  for  those  jobs. 

And  what  about  the  immigrant 
father  who  lacks  English  language 
skills,  or  the  single  mother  who  never 
finished  high  school?  Will  they  find 
jobs  at  higher  wage  levels? 

Today  our  economy  is  creating  good 
jobs  at  good  wages.  As  this  chart  illus- 
trates, over  18  million  of  the  new  jobs 
created  between  1982  and  1988  have 
paid  wages  of  $10  an  hour  or  more. 
Only  5  million  jobs  created  between  $5 
and  $10  an  hour;  we  have  actually  lost 
jobs  which  pay  less  than  $5  an  hour. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  of  8.1 
percent.  Jobs  between  $5  an  hour  and 
$9.99  an  hour  have  gone  up  5  million. 
There  has  been  8.1  million  reduction 
in  lower  income  jobs  and  minimum- 
wage  jobs.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  5  million  in  jobs  between  $5  and  $10 
an  hour.  $10  an  hour  or  more.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  jobs  of  18.4 
million.  Now.  that  ought  to  tell  us 
something. 

I  remember  when  the  Carter  admin- 
istration was  justifiable  in  bragging 
about  a  million  new  jobs  in  those  4 
years.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
had  an  increase  of  20  million  jobs, 
during  which  time  the  minimum  wage 
did  not  go  up  a  nickel,  and  that  is  only 
6  years  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
That  is  something  you  just  cannot 
ignore,  even  though  I  am  sure  there 
can  be  arguments  made  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  minimum-wage 
jobs,  but  I  do  not  think  those  argu- 
ments hold  very  much  water. 

I  might  say  today,  our  economy  has 
created  good  jobs  at  good  wages.  I 
think  that  chart  basically  shows  that. 
Applicants  for  higher  paying  jobs  have 
to  be  literate;  they  have  to  be  profi- 
cient; they  have  to  have  basic  mathe- 
matic  skills,  and  a  minimum-wage  hike 
will  only  exacerbate  the  loss  of  entry- 
level  job  opportunities.  It  really  hurts 
women  and  minorities. 

While  we  have  all  supported  Federal 
programs  to  provide  training  and  edu- 
cational opportunities,  and  I  plan  to 
continue  my  support  for  programs  like 
JTPA  and  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act  as  well  as  ideas  like 
Senator  Kennedy's  JEDI  proposal,  we 
must  recognize  that  an  increase  in  the 
mintwiiim  wage  will  also  raise  the 
heiglit  of  that  first  hurdle  into  the  job 
market.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  write 
off  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  that 
are  the  stepping  stones  for  unskilled 
and  inexperienced  workers.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  critical  that  an  increase  in 
the  minimum-wage  rate  also  include 
an  80-percent  6-month  differential  for 
new  hires  which  would  save  a  substan- 
tial number  of  entry-level  jobs. 


This  administration  is  arguing  for 
that  trend,  the  6-month  training  wage. 
It  will  save  an  awful  lot  of  jobs,  really. 
If  we  do  not  increase  it,  let  us  do  some- 
thing smart  so  we  can  decrease  the 
loss  of  jobs.  It  is  an  important  fact 
that  the  number  of  minimum-wage 
workers  declined  by  50  percent  since 
the  last  raise  in  1981.  This  is  proof 
that  individuals  are  not  stuck  in  the 
minimum-wage  jobs.  Rather,  they 
earn  while  they  learn.  They  get  raises, 
they  get  promoted,  and  they  become 
employable  in  other  occupations  and 
industries. 

I  worked  my  way  through  school  as 
a  janitor.  Last  year  when  we  debated 
this  bill,  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts joked  about  that.  He  said  surely  I 
did  not  need  a  3-  or  a  6-month  training 
wage.  Well,  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  that  if  I  needed  or 
wanted  that  job— and  I  certainly  did  at 
the  time— and  a  special  wage  for  6 
months  would  have  given  the  employ- 
er the  incentive  to  hire  me,  then  I  did 
need  a  training  wage.  I  worked  for  60 
cents  an  hour  to  start,  as  I  recall. 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  in 
free  labor  markets.  People  should 
have  the  choice  whether  or  not  to 
accept  a  job  for  a  given  wage.  The  de- 
cision to  take  a  job  for  the  proposed 
new  "hire"  wage  is  a  worker's  own 
business.  We  should  not  be  up  here  in 
Washington  foreclosing  an  individual's 
options.  That  job  as  a  janitor  helped 
me  get  where  I  wanted  to  go— which, 
back  then,  was  through  college  and 
law  school.  I  would  venture  that  most 
of  us  in  this  body  have  had  similar  job 
experiences.  They  were  then,  and  are 
now.  a  means  for  self-improvement. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
simply  agree  to  eliminate  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs— jobs  for  those  who 
caimot  yet  compete  at  the  higher 
wage  level— without  mitigating  the  ad- 
verse impact  with  a  meaningful,  work- 
able training  wage.  The  administration 
is  proposing  as  such. 

No.  6.  The  list  of  objections  to  this 
bill  would  not  be  complete  without 
mentioning  the  inevitable  impact  of  an 
arbitrary  increase  in  labor  costs  on  in- 
flation. While  the  precise  impact  of 
the  minimum  wage  on  inflation  is  still 
being  calculated,  there  is  general 
agreement  that  the  effect  is  positive. 

Dr.  Gerald  Adams  testified  that  the 
impact  was  "moderate."  up  to  two- 
tenths  percent  annually.  Dr.  Beryl 
Sprinkel.  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors  under  President 
Reagan,  has  projected  that  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  $4.65  an  hour  would 
result  in  price  increases  for  consimiers 
of  $13  biUion. 

But  there  is  also  going  to  be  a  big 
surprise  for  Congress  when  the  bill 
comes  due  for  increased  costs  of  Fed- 
eral programs  such  as  Medicaid  and 
Medicare.  Every  taxpayer  in  America 
is  going  to  be  socked  to  pay  for  that. 
Labor  costs,  for  example,  comprise  60 


percent  of  all  nursing  home  expenses. 
Since  nursing  homes  cannot  often  do 
with  fewer  employees  and  still  main- 
tain adequate  patient  care,  these  in- 
creased labor  costs  will  be  passed  on  to 
patients,  families  of  patients,  and  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

That  is  to  the  consumers  and  the 
taxpayers.  That  is  what  it  comes  down 
to. 

Currently,  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
pick  up  68  percent  of  all  nursing  home 
costs.  The  appropriations  required  to 
meet  these  additional  costs  could 
easily  be  into  the  billions  of  dollars  de- 
pending on  the  ripple  effect. 

Now,  let  us  ask  ourselves  another 
question.  Who  in  our  society  is  least 
able  to  afford  these  price  increases? 
The  working  poor,  that  is  who.  A  few 
cents  rise  in  the  price  of  gasoline  or 
groceries  matters  more  to  the  person 
earning  $5  an  hour  than  it  does  to  the 
person  earning  $20  an  hour.  So,  Mr. 
President,  if  Jane  Smith  is  fortunate 
enough  to  keep  a  job  at  the  higher 
wage  level,  her  raise  will  be  eaten  up 
rather  quickly  with  this  congressional- 
ly  induced  inflation.  The  sponsors  of 
this  bill  argue  that  the  buying  power 
of  the  minimum  wage  has  eroded  sig- 
nificantly since  1981.  That  is  true.  But 
does  it  make  sense  to  anyone  here  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage— promising 
recipients  that  they  will  have  more 
change  in  their  pockets— when  the 
very  act  of  passing  this  legislation  re- 
duces the  value  of  the  increase?  Is 
Jane  Smith  reaUy  better  off?  I  think  is 
doubtful. 

I  think  there  are  an  increasing 
niunber  of  economists  and  commenta- 
tors and  writers  and  editorial  boards 
who  also  think  it  is  doubtful. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  saying,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  to  $4.65  an 
hour  is  absolutely  counterproductive 
to  helping  the  working  poor.  The  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming.  If  Congress 
passes  this  legislation,  rhetoric  will 
once  again  have  triumphed  over  sub- 
stance. It  is  time  we  stopped  legislat- 
ing by  platitude  and  stood  up  to  the 
f  jw;ts  about  this  measure. 

The  proponents  say  this  biU  is  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  a  living  wage  for  all 
workers.  I  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  a  living  wage  is  our  goal,  we 
ought  to  pass  a  minimum  wage  of  $10, 
$16,  or  $20  an  hour.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  no  jobs,  and  a  higher  wage 
would  not  mean  a  thing. 

But  if  that  logic  applies  then  why  do 
we  not  do  it  the  right  way? 

The  proponents  say  we  must  raise 
the  minimum  wage  to  compensate  for 
people's  lost  buying  pewer.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  higher  wage  is  no  compensa- 
tion for  someone  who  does  not  have  a 
job. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  fellow  Sen- 
ator to  look  carefully  at  the  negative 
impact  of  this  type  of  legislation  and 
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the  negative  impact  it  will  liave  on  our 
national  economy  in  terms  of  the  defi- 
cit and  trade,  on  the  economies  of 
their  States  and  local  areas,  and  espe- 
cially on  those  people  in  our  country 
who  are  looking  for  opportunities. 
There  really  are  better  policies  for  us 
to  pursue. 

I  might  add  I  thinlc  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  I  can  sit  down  and  come  up  with 
those  policies,  and  when  we  get  to- 
gether a  lot  of  good  can  be  done.  We 
do  not  happen  to  be  together  on  this, 
and  I  am  afraid  the  constituencies  are 
with  good  reason  for  not  being  togeth- 
er. 

Mr.  President,  at  least,  I  hope  Sena- 
tors will  consider  the  compromise  pro- 
posed by  President  Bush. 

As  I  view  this  matter  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
will  probably  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  be  a  substitute  for  this  bill 
which  will  reduce  it  from  $4.65  an 
hour  I  guess  down  to  what  the  House 
will  take,  $4.55  an  hour,  what  they 
passed. 

The  President  has  tried.  E>en 
though  he  realizes  the  disemployment 
effect  of  the  minimum  wage,  he  real- 
izes the  feeling  of  the  general  public 
that  it  is  something  that  he  just  has  to 
live  with,  so  he  has  gone  better  than 
halfway,  would  increase  the  minimum 
wage  30  cents  an  hour  for  each  of  the 
next  3  years  up  to  $4.25  an  hour. 

Let  me  just  say  this:  I  admire  the 
President  for  standing  up  to  his  cam- 
paign pledge  to  support  a  modest  in- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage  along 
with  a  meaningful  training  wage.  He 
has  not  waffled  on  this  particular 
score  one  iota.  He  has  not  played  polit- 
ical games  by  "low-balling"  the  first 
offer  only  to  engage  in  nickel  and 
dime  negotiations.  The  package  he  has 
proposed  is  straightforward.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  yet  is  sensitive  to  the 
job  losses  which  would  result.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  worthy  alternative  to 
the  proposal  now  before  us.  I  hope  our 
Senators  will  support  it. 

It  is  up  to  the  Senators  here.  If  we 
would  support  that,  I  think  we  would 
have  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
this  year.  If  we  do  not  support  it  and 
we  cling  to  these  outmoded  approach- 
es of  the  past  and  we  do  not  do  what 
really  should  be  done  which  is  to  try 
and  alleviate  some  of  the  disemploy- 
ment effect  through  an  appropriate 
training  wage  such  as  proposed  by  the 
President,  then  it  seems  to  me  the 
President's  threat  to  veto  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  carried  out. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  he  intends  that  because  he  knows 
that  there  are  all  kinds  of  consider- 
ations in  our  economy  and  in  our  life 
and  in  our  political  life  that  have  to  be 
taken,  and  he  has  done  his  best,  it 
seems  to  me.  to  come  up  with  a  reason- 


able approach  to  try  and  meet  every- 
body halfway  on  this  thing. 

There  are  some  who  do  not  want  a 
minimum  wage  at  all.  I  have  to  say  I 
think  we  would  probably  be  better  off 
without  it,  but  I  am  willing  to  vote  for 
the  President's  proposal  of  the  good 
faith  embodied  in  that  proposal.  I 
cannot  support  the  proposal  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts because  I  believe  it  really  does  do 
a  lot  of  harm,  it  has  done  a  lot  of 
harm,  and  will  do  a  lot  of  harm  in  the 
future,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  voted 
down. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  to  my 
colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
respond  to  the  points  that  have  been 
raised  by  my  friend  about  the  whole 
question  about  job  loss. 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in 
the  Nathan  Associates  as  other  Mem- 
bers do  here.  And  the  Nathan  Associ- 
ates were  quoted.  Of  course  that  is  not 
really  relevant  because  their  study  was 
on  a  different  issue  which  included  a 
higher  wage  and  indexation  and  that 
is  not  the  issue  that  is  before  us.  They 
did  their  study  for  the  retailers  who 
are  completely  opposed  to  any  in- 
crease whatsoever,  and  their  study  was 
not  related  to  this  bill  other  than  as  a 
general  study  on  the  minimum  wage. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  mentioned 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  as 
being  an  authority  on  figures.  The 
fact  is  that  they  do  have  information, 
they  do  have  some  expertise,  and  their 
figures  for  this  year  on  our  proposal 
are  125,000.  I  think  that  is  important. 
The  CBO  report  does  not  support  ex- 
cessive figures  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  such  as  600,000.  They  esti- 
mate 125.000. 

According  to  Business  Week,  which 
is  not  known  as  being  an  instrument  of 
policy  for  the  trade  union  movement 
or  for  liberal  policies,  according  to 
Business  Week  on  this  proposal,  the 
figure  for  last  year's  bill  is  100,000  by 
1990. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  Busi- 
ness Week  itself  addressed  this  issue, 
and  I  will  include  the  article  in  the 
Record— imagine  what  they  are  saying 
is  that  there  are  those  who  are  trying 
to  underestimate  and  those  who  are 
trying  to  overestimate— but  a  close 
look  at  how  each  side  reaches  its  con- 
clusion throws  doubt  on  both  their  es- 
timates. Indeed,  the  harm  from  a 
higher  minimum  may  not  only  be  less 
than  conservative  figures  but  even  less 
than  liberals  think. 

That  is  Business  Week. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  inflated  figures  of  the 
Chamber  who  have  used  these  argu- 
ments over  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

The  best  thing  to  do,  Mr.  President, 
is  to  look  at  what  happened  in  terms 


of  the  job  market  the  last  six  times 
that  we  have  seen  a  raise. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record,  rather 
than  accepting  the  projected  estimates 
and  various  studies  that  primarily  are 
sponsored  by  groups  and  orgsmizations 
that  are  opposed  to  increasing  the 
minimum  wage. 

Let  us  look  what  has  happened  over 
the  history  of  the  increase. 

In  the  1949  amendments.  Congress 
raised  the  minimum  wage  from  40  to 
75  cents  an  hour  in  1949,  an  87.5-per- 
cent increase.  During  the  deliberation 
of  the  amendments,  business  organiza- 
tions consistently  warned  of  signifi- 
cant increases  in  unemployment  and 
inflation  as  a  result  of  the  legislation. 
Yet  overall  unemployment  decreased 
from  5.9  percent  in  1949  to  5.3  in  1950, 
youth  unemployment  fell  from  13.4  to 
12.2  percent,  and  total  employment 
rose  more  than  the  prior  year  when 
there  was  no  increase  in  the  wage. 

In  the  1955  amendments,  Congress 
raised  the  wage  to  $1  an  hour,  a  33- 
percent  increase.  Again  Congress 
heard  stem  predictions  from  business 
groups  of  the  certain  unemployment 
and  inflation  which  would  follow  as  a 
consequence  of  the  increase. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
warned  in  testimony  to  the  committee, 
"Low-paid  workers  who  are  covered  by 
the  law  will  have  been  barred  from 
jobs  by  Members  of  Congress." 

We  heard  that  argument  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  this  after- 
noon, almost  word  for  word  the  same, 
about  all  those  who  are  going  to  be 
barred  from  work  by  the  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage. 

Yet,  overall  unemployment  fell  from 
4.4  to  4.2  percent,  youth  unemploy- 
ment slightly  increased  from  11  per- 
cent to  11.1,  and  total  employment  in- 
creased more  in  1956  than  in  the  prior 
2  years,  in  which  there  had  been  no  in- 
crease. 

19«1  AMEMDMEirrS 

Congress  increased  the  minimum 
wage  to  $1.15,  and  to  $1.25  in  1963,  and 
expanded  coverage  to  retail  and  serv- 
ice establishments.  Again  during  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation,  business 
opponents  predicted  significant  impact 
on  unemployment  and  inflation.  In 
testimony  before  this  committee,  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  stated: 
"Many  retail  and  service  employers 
have  already  predicted  layoffs  •  •  •  if 
brought  under  coverage  of  the  $1.25 
law."  The  chamber  went  on  to  assert: 
"Whatever  good  might  result  from 
minimum  wage  legislation  would  be 
far  outweighed  by  the  unemployment 
and  inflation  the  legislation  would 
provoke." 

SAME  ARCUIfEItTS,  SAMX  GR0X7PS 

Yet  retail  and  service  employment, 
which  had  increased  1.2  percent  be- 
tween 1960  and  1961  when  not  covered 
by  the  FLSA,  jumped  3.3  percent  be- 
tween 1961  and  1962.  Overall  unem- 
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ployment  fell  from  6.7  to  5.5  percent, 
youth  unemployment  fell  from  16.8  to 
14.7  percent,  and  overall  employment 
Increased  six  times  as  much  as  in  the 
prior  year  when  there  had  been  no  in- 
crease. Inflation  increased  at  a  lower 
rate  In  the  year  after  the  Increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  took  effect  than  in 
the  year  prior  to  the  increase. 

1966  AMENDMENTS 

Congress  increased  the  minimum 
wage  from  $1.25  to  $1.40  in  1967.  to 
$1.60  in  1968.  and  expanded  the  cover- 
age of  the  FLSA.  Once  again  this  com- 
mittee received  testimony  from  a  vari- 
ety of  business  organizations  predict- 
ing significant  adverse  emplojonent 
and  inflationary  impact.  Yet  unem- 
ployment fell  from  3.8  percent  in  1966 
to  3.6  percent  in  1968.  youth  unem- 
ployment fell  from  12.8  to  12.7  percent 
for  the  same  time  period,  employment 
increased  by  over  3  million  workers, 
and  labor  market  participation  rates 
hit  a  postwar  high  in  1969. 

The  increase  which  took  effect  in 
1968  raised  the  minimum  wage  to  55.8 
percent  of  the  average  hourly  earn- 
ings, the  highest  relative  level  of  the 
minimum  wage.  Yet  careful  study  of 
its  impact  on  employment  led  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  George  Schultz— George 
Shultz— that  name  must  ring  a  bell  to 
all  Americans  and  to  our  Republican 
friends  here,  careful  study  led  George 
Schultz  in  his  report  to  Congress  in 
1970  to  state: 

There  was  continued  economic  growth 
during  the  period  covering  the  third  phase 
of  the  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours 
standards  established  by  the  FLSA  Amend- 
ments of  1966.  Total  employment  on  non- 
agricultural  payrolls  (seasonally  adjusted) 
rose  in  28  out  of  32  consecutive  months  be- 
tween January  1967  and  September  1969.  In 
the  most  recent  12-month  period,  employ- 
ment climbed  3.2%  •  *  *  between  September 
1968  and  September  1969.  Employment  rose 
in  all  major  nonagrlcultural  industry  divi- 
sions during  the  12-month  period  between 
September  1968  and  September  1969.  In 
retail,  services  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment sector— where  the  minimum  wage  had 
ite  greatest  Impact  in  1969.  since  only  the 
newly  covered  workers  were  slated  for  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  Increases— employment 
rose  substantially. 

The  report  to  Congress  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  Hodgson  the  following  year 
confirmed  Secretary  Shultz'  analysis: 

In  view  of  the  overall  economic  trends,  It 
is  doubtful  whether  changes  in  the  mini- 
mum had  any  substantial  impact  on  wage, 
price,  or  employment  trends. 

These  are.  Mr.  President,  from  a  Re- 
publican administration,  a  Republican 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Of  much  greater  significance,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  15-cent  boost  did  help  2 
million  workers  recover  some  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  eroded  by  the  steady  upward 
movement  of  prices  which  had  started  even 
before  the  enactment  of  the  1966  amend- 
ments. 

We  should  not  be  surprised.  Mr. 
President,  that  these  are  Republican 
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Secretaries    of    Labor,    because    this 
should  not  even  be  a  partisan  issue. 

President  Eisenhower  recommended 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
three  different  times.  So  we  are  not 
surprised  with  these  quotes.  We  have 
had  Republicans  who  know  what  the 
full  impact  of  those  increases  were  on 
the  issues  of  inflation  and  employ- 
ment, and  they  reconmiended  the  in- 
crease anyway. 


The  minimum  wage  increases  contemplat- 
ed by  S.  1871  could  sound  the  death  knell 
for  a  large  number  of  convenience  food 
stores.  It  could  force  mass  layoffs  and  could 
cause  some  companies  to  completely  go  out 
of  business. 

Yet  the  following  table  demon- 
strates what  the  actual  employment 
impact  was. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   to    have    that    printed    In    the 

1974  AMENDMENTS  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

Congress  increased  the  minimimi  to  ^^    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

$2  in  May   1974.  $2.10  in  1975.  and  record,  as  foUows: 
$2.30  in  1976.  In  hearings  before  this 

committee  prior  to  passage  of  the  in- — 

crease,   again   businesses   testified   to  impw      p^,      unem^       Youdi     bJJJIji 

the  adverse  employment  impact  of  the  *ea       mmmum     ^„^,^      pkjed     ""^^     jW 

proposal.  One  witness  for  the  Ameri-    3 ^ 

can  Retail  Federation  testified  that  17  j      11734 

they  would  be  forced  to  implement  al-  }|JJ            'jg        ,50         ti        m      w«i 

tematives.    including:    "Obviously    to  1979             z.90         s.j         5.«        16.1      95.^ 

reduce  the  number  of  employees.  The  }'»»             [J§         \\         \\        {Jj      97:030 

first  ones  to  go  would  have  to  be  mar-     i9«2 335  97         23.2      96125 

glnal  employees  we  in  many  cases  are  .  -i^„  ,„„^i,^  m«^ 

carrying  now.  We  would  also  have  to  ■  CNan.  nonapKdtml  «tetr« 

suggest  retirement  to  employees  who  (Mr.  KOHL  assumed  the  chair.) 

are  no  longer  productive  but  who  we  i^^    KENNEDY.  As  the  table  indi- 

are  currently  carrying."  cates.     total    employment    increased 

Yet  even  during  the  1975  recession  3  296.000  1977-81.  The  only  decline  in 
during  which  unemployment  rose  employment  occurred  in  1982.  a  year 
from  5.5  percent  in  1974  to  7.6  percent  ^  which  there  was  no  increase  in  the 
in  1976  and  youth  imemployment  in-  minimum  wage.  Employment  in- 
creased from  16  to  19  percent,  retail  greased  3.313.000  in  1977.  also  a  year  in 
employment  increased  by  655.000  jobs,  ^hich  there  was  no  increase,  and  it  in- 
a  5.2-percent  increase.  creased  3.927.000  in  1978.  the  year  a 
1977  AMENDBiENTS  15-percent  increase  of  the  minimum 

Congress  increased  the  minimum  wage  went  into  effect.  Teen  employ- 
wage  in  four  steps,  to  $2.65  in  1978.  ment  increased  382.000  in  1978.  as 
$2.90  in  1979,  $3.10  in  1980,  and  to  the  compared  to  an  increase  of  352,000  in 
current  $3.35  in  1981.  This  committee  1977  when  there  was  no  increase  in 
again  received  testimony  from  busi-  the  minimum  wage.  Minority  teen  un- 
ness  organizations  predicting  signifi-  employment  declined  1.8  percent  in 
cant  job  loss  stemming  from  passage  1978  when  the  minimum  wage  reached 
of  the  amendments.  The  U.S.  Cham-  $2.65.  instead  of  the  almost  6-percent 
ber  of  Commerce  testified  that  the  increase  projected  by  the  U.S.  Cham- 
proposed  minimum  wage  increase  ber  of  Commerce  testimony  in  1977. 
would  result  in  about  2  million  lost  Contrary  to  the  testimony  project- 
jobs.  They  offered  as  evidence  a  study  ing  5.800  of  the  29.000  convenience 
providing  a  State-by-State  breakdown  stores  closing  if  the  minimum  wage 
of  the  lost  jobs  totaling  1.977,000  by  were  increased,  the  number  of  conven- 
1980.  if  the  minimum  wage  reached  ience  stores  increased.  Mr.  President. 
$3.15  an  hour— the  bill  which  passed  it  did  not  decrease  by  5,800.  it  in- 
reached  $3.10  by  1980.  The  chamber  creased  by  4.100  between  1977  and 
witness  stated:  1978.  as  compared  to  an  increase  of 

Rather  than  help  a  person  who  is  now  2.000    between    1976    and    1977    when 

making  $2.30  by  raising  the  minimum  wage  there  was  no  increase  in  the  minimum 

to  $2.65  or  $3,  you  are  hurting  him  because  wage, 

you  put  him  out  of  work.  Retail  employment  also  increased  by 

The  same  arguments  that  we  heard  1.3  million.  Mr.  President, 

a  little  while  ago,  Mr.  President?  Yes.  i  think  this  shows  quite  clearly,  Mr. 

So  the  minimum  wage  may  be  $3,  but  his  President,  what  has  happened  in  the 

wage  is  zero  unless  he  can  collect  welfare,  past.  As  I  was  reviewing  the  record  of 

because  his  job  is  eliminated.  all  the  things  the  chamber  has  said  we 

The  chamber  testimony  also  calcu-  could  see  that  these  are  the  same  tired 

lated  a  first  year  job  loss  of  400.000.  old  arguments  that  we  have  heard  in 

387.000   of   which   would   be   teenage  the  past.   Each  and  every  time  this 

jobs.  Minority  teenage  unemployment  body    has    debated    this    issue,    it    is 

would  increase  almost  6  to  45  percent  almost  the  same  words.  And  each  time 

with  a  $2.65  minimum  the  first  year.  the  chamber  has  been  wrong. 

One  retailer  testified  that  5.800  of  Mr.    President,    assume    that   there 

29,000  convenience  stores  would  have  was  a  job  loss.  Let  us  even  take  what  I 

to  close  if  the  minimum  wage  increase  consider   the   exaggerated   figures   of 

became  law.  He  concluded:  the    chamber    which    talk    about    a 
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600.000  or  700,000  Job  loss.  And  let  us 
compare  these  figures  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  projections  for  the 
labor  force  and  employment  growth 
from  now  until  1992.  The  Labor  De- 
partment's projections  are  for 
5.260.000  growth  in  Job  opportunities 
between  1989  and  1992-5.260,000. 

They  also  estimate  that  the  growth 

~ln  the  labor  force  will  be  4.4  million. 

According  to  the  Labor  Department's 

own  statistics,   there  will  be  868.000 

more  Jobs  than  workers. 

So  even  if  you  took  their  position, 
even  if  you  believe  their  projections,  it 
is  effectively  a  wash.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  their  estimates,  but  I 
am  Just  using  their  figures  to  show 
that  Job  loss  will  be  a  wash  even  using 
their  statistics:  five  million  two,  the 
Department  of  Labor's  own  figures  on 
growth  in  Jobs  and  growth  in  the  labor 
force.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  DOL  table  showing 
these  figures  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DOL  projectioiu  /or  labor  force  and 
employment  growth,  1989-92 


(In  miUlons] 
tbor  force  growth: 
1989 

122  932 

1990 

124.457 

1991 

125.947 

1992 

127.332 

1989 _     

113  606 

IflM         

116  537 

1991 

1992 

118.606 
118.872 

UMI 


Labor  force  growth.  4.4  million  1989-92. 
Employment  growth.  5.26  million  1989-92. 
886,000  more  jobs  than  workers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  better  to  look  at  the  history 
of  this  issue.  Quite  clearly  the  major 
forces  determining  employment  levels 
are  varied  and  related  to  our  general 
economic  conditions.  There  has  been  a 
much  more  dramatic  impact  in  teen- 
age employment,  in  overall  employ- 
ment, than  simply  those  following  ad- 
justments of  the  minimum  wage.  And 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  re- 
views the  history  and  analyzes  what 
has  happened  over  a  period  of  time 
can  really  question  the  fact  that  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  has  very 
little  effect  on  Job  loss. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  more  minutes  on  this  issue  with 
the  charts  back  here  to  review  these 
issues  for  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  to  summarize  the  last  three  dec- 
ades on  the  issues  of  inflation  and 
Jobs.  These  are  on  the  retail  trades. 

On  this  chart  we  see  that  the  CPI. 
between  1961  and  1969,  went  up  22 
percent.  Minimum  wage  went  up  60 
percent  over  that  period  of  time.  The 
actual  emplojrment  in  these  areas  of 
retail  trades  increased  31  percent.  And 
the  average  wage  increase  actually 
went  up  47  percent.  So  what  we  had. 
Mr.  President,  is  an  increase  in  the 


minimum  wage,  an  expansion  in  terms 
of  employment  and  an  increase  in  the 
average  hourly  wage. 

Here,  we  see  1971  to  1979.  The  CPI 
showed  a  79  percent  rate  of  inflation. 
Minimum  wage  went  up  81  percent, 
almost  keeping  equal,  at  least  in  terms 
of  purchasing  power— an  81  percent  In- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage,  over  this 
period.  Total  employment  weht  up  32 
percent.  To  summarize,  w^^-htid  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  JMe  minimum 
wage,  high  rates  of/CPI.  but  the  em- 
ployment increased  by  32  percent,  and 
we  saw  a  74  percent  increase  in  the  av- 
erage wage. 

Now.  1981-89.  what  has  happened? 
Thirty-nine  percent  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Zero.  Mr. 
President,  a  zero  percent  Increase  in 
the  minimum  wage.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  empl03rment?  It  has  not  in- 
creased as  much  as  it  did  in  the  previ- 
ous decade  or  the  decade  before  that. 
2iero  increase  in  the  wage,  and  yet  the 
expansion  in  the  Job  market  was  less 
than  it  was  in  the  seventies  and  six- 
ties. 

So.  Mr.  President,  you  can  look  at  it 
either  epoch  by  epoch,  in  terms  of  the 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  or  you 
can  look  at  it  decade  by  decade.  Either 
way,  the  history  has  been  the  same. 

This  represents  the  economic  histo- 
ry. Mr.  President.  And  these  charts 
tell  a  different  story  than  the  oppo- 
nents' dire  predictions. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  lot  about 
who  is  affected  by  this  and  who  Is  not. 
But  I  think  it  is  important  to  try  at 
least  to  take  a  look  at  who  is  really  af- 
fected by  the  increase.  We  hear  fig- 
ures for  this,  heads  of  households  in 
poverty,  single  heads  of  households, 
people  on  AFDC.  in  poverty,  eligible 
for  transfer  payments.  Let  us  look  at 
the  broad  strokes.  We  will  get  into 
greater  detail  if  anybody  wants  to.  Mr. 
President.  These  are  again  extrapolat- 
ed from  the  Department  of  Labor  fig- 
ures. 

Hourly  wages  in  low-wage  industries 
have  lost  ground  to  inflation  since 
1981.  This  chart  makes  that  very  clear. 

This  column  here  represents  the 
amoimt  of  inflation  we  have  had  since 
1981:  39  percent.  Look  at  the  individ- 
ual Americans  who  have  lost  out  in 
terms  of  purchasing  power,  those  who 
have  not  kept  up  with  the  cost  of 
living. 

In  the  variety  stores,  250,000.  Appar- 
el and  textile,  1,088,000. 

In  retail  trade  in  general,  19  million 
Americans  have  seen  their  wages  in- 
crease slower  than  inflation  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

These  are  workers.  They  have  fami- 
lies. Nineteen  million.  And  we  hear, 
oh.  they  are  Just  part-time  workers, 
some  going  to  school— these  are  the 
facts.  Mr.  President:  19.264.000. 

Service  station,  634,000  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  The  various  eating  and  drink- 
ing establisliments.  6,168.000.  And  the 


food  stores— 3  million  people— their 
wages  have  increased  5.6  percent;  a  far 
cry  from  the  39  percent  increase  that 
inflation  has  had. 

There  are  people  who  are  making  it 
in  America.  But  these  individuals,  our 
fellow  citizens,  have  not  kept  up  even 
with  the  inflation  level.  And  that  is 
the  issue  before  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  saw  a  couple  of 
charts  that  were  used  by  my  good 
friend  from  Utah.  I  would  put  a  slight- 
ly different  interpretation,  on  them 
than  did  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  am 
sorry  he  is  not  on  the  floor,  but  I  am 
sure  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
respond.  These  were  the  charts  that 
were  put  forth  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Elizabeth  Dole.  She  testified  about 
that  lost  Job  opportunities  versus  the 
number  of  householders  benefited. 

She  reported  that  the  number  of 
households  living  in  poverty  and  earn- 
ing the  minimum  wage  is  this  number 
here,  336,000  heads  of  household.  And 
this  number  was  the  Job  loss  that  she 
estimated,  about  650,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  same  chart  was 
Just  presented  by  my  good  friend  from 
Utah.  This  is  comparing  apples  and  or- 
anges. 

What  you  really  ought  to  be  doing  is 
looking  at  the  number  of  people  below 
$4.65.  that  is.  those  affected  by  S.  4. 
You  caimot  use  $3.35.  as  the  number 
of  people  and  then  say  well,  if  you 
boost  it  to  $4.65  you  are  going  to  lose 
all  these  Jobs— that  is  an  irrelevant 
comparison.  What  you  have  to  say. 
even  using  their  figures,  if  you  are 
going  to  go  to  $4.65  an  hour,  you  add 
up  all  the  numbers  of  people  who  are 
going  to  benefit  from  $4.65.  It  gives  a 
little  different  view,  hopefully,  for  our 
colleagues:  1.3  million  heads  of  house- 
hold will  be  assisted. 

And.  as  I  mentioned  before,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  600,000  as  I 
mentioned.  Jerry  Adam  at  the  Whar- 
ton School  estimates  it  down  here  at 
100,000.  But,  even  if  it  is  600,000,  given 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  labor 
market,  we  think  it  is  virtually  de  min- 
imis in  terms  of  the  loss,  and  the  gen- 
eral economic  climate  is  going  to  have 
a  great  deal  more  of  an  impact. 

So  Mr.  President,  these  are  Just  a 
few  of  the  items  to  address  the  ques- 
tions of  inflation  that  were  raised 
during  the  course  of  this  debate. 

I  see  some  of  my  friends  on  the 
floor.  I  have  several  other  points  that 
I  would  like  to  make  but  I  will  resist 
that  temptation  at  the  present  time 
and  permit  others  to  speak  on  this 
issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  I*resident.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  4  and  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  to  approve  this  important  legisla- 
tion. Last  week,  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  acted  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  to  $4.55  per  hour  over  a  3-year 
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period.  It  is  now  incumbent  upon  the 
Senate  to  act  without  further  delay. 

S.  4  is  a  good  bill  which  has  been 
carefully  crafted  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Himian  Resources  Committee.  It 
will  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $4.65 
per  hour  over  3  years— 10  cents  more 
than  the  House  bill. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
mark  the  first  time  the  minimum  wage 
has  been  raised  In  8  years.  During 
those  8  years,  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  minimum  wage  has  decreased  by 
38.5  percent.  In  two-thirds  of  our 
States,  basic  welfare  benefits  provide 
greater  cash  income  than  do  full-time 
work  at  the  current  minimum  wage. 
What  this  means  is  that  many  people 
who  currently  are  dependent  on  wel- 
fare cannot  take  a  minimum  wage  job 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 
This  is  an  American  tragedy  and  runs 
counter  to  all  of  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  our  recent  welfare  reform  ef- 
forts which  aimed  at  getting  welfare- 
dependent  Americans  into  productive 
jobs. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  that  my  own 
State  of  Washington  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  this  minimum  wage 
increase.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  the 
people  of  Washington  State  voted  last 
year  to  raise  the  State's  minimum 
wage  to  $3.85  per  hour  this  year  and  to 
$4.25  per  hour  next  year.  This  is  an 
overwhelming  public  expression  of 
support  for  a  decent  living  wage  for 
those  among  us  who  are  struggling  to 
live  on  minimum  wage  salaries. 

But  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my 
State  has  gone  further  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  addressing  other 
needs  of  minimum  wage  workers.  In 
Washington  State,  there  are  720,000 
people  under  the  age  of  65  who  do  not 
have  any  health  insurance  whatsoever. 
Forty  percent  of  these  uninsured  are 
children.  Half  of  the  uninsured  are 
under  the  age  of  25.  And,  nearly  one- 
half  of  these  people  are  minimum 
wage  workers  or  members  of  families 
dependent  on  minimimi  wage  jobs  for 
livelihoods. 

To  address  this  ongoing  tragedy,  in 
Washington  State  we  have  begun  a 
program  of  basic  health  benefits  for 
minimum  wage  workers.  Unfortunate- 
ly, at  this  point  we  are  not  capable  of 
providing  such  coverage  to  all  of  these 
needy  workers— but  we  have  made  a 
start.  We  will  serve  30,000  of  these 
720,000  workers. 

Reality  is,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  to  address  the  health  needs  of 
these  workers,  the  day-care  needs,  and 
the  need  for  education  and  training 
among  these  workers  if  we  are  to  hope 
to  end  the  cycle  of  poverty  in  their 
lives.  So  the  debate  will  not  end  here 
today  with  this  bill,  but  it  will  contin- 
ue in  the  future  in  conjunction  with 
other  proposals  and  other  bills. 

As  we  consider  this  bill  today,  I  want 
to  address  one  point  in  particular— 
who  labors  under  the  minimum  wage. 


It  is  often  argued  that  we  do  not  need 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  because 
it  is  basically  students  and  nonpoverty 
workers  who  work  in  these  jobs.  While 
there  are  certainly  significant  nimi- 
bers  of  this  working  population.  De- 
partment of  Labor  data  reflects  the 
fact  that  there  are  over  14  million 
hourly  workers  earning  less  than  $4.65 
an  hour.  Sixty-three  percent  of  these 
14  million  workers  are  women.  Blacks 
and  Hispanics  also  represent  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  these  workers.  In 
contrast,  only  27  percent  of  those 
earning  less  than  $4.65  an  hour  were 
teenagers. 

As  importantly,  of  these  14  million 
workers,  6.5  million  of  these  low-wage 
workers  were  full-time  workers  and  3.8 
million  were  heads  of  households. 

I  also  want  to  destroy  another  myth 
which  usually  accompanies  debates 
over  minimum  wage  increases— that 
they  will  be  inflationary.  Historically, 
this  simply  has  not  been  the  case.  And 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
estimated  that  the  inflationary  impact 
of  this  increase  will  be  minimal— be- 
tween 0.2  and  0.3  percentage  points 
per  year. 

Finally,  before  closing,  I  want  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  the  so-called  training 
wage.  The  problem  I  have  had  to  date 
regarding  the  specific  proposals  which 
have  been  attached  to  this  concept, 
such  as  that  suggested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, is  that  they  do  not  involve  any 
legitimate  training.  They  do  not  pro- 
vide any  educational  or  skill-enhance- 
ment programs  which  will  help  the 
minimum  wage  worker  to  secure  a 
higher  paying  job.  I  simply  do  not  buy 
the  argument  that  many  minimum 
wage  workers  deserve  to  get  paid  a 
lower  wage  initially  for  each  job  hire.  I 
find  the  House-adopted  provision  a 
great  improvement  over  the  adminis- 
tration proposal,  but  still  believe  that 
the  House-adopted  provision  could  be 
improved  in  the  ways  I  have  suggest- 
ed. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  a  badly  needed 
bill  long  overdue.  We  cannot  in  good 
conscience  continue  to  turn  our  heads 
the  other  way  from  the  needs  of  the 
less  fortunate  in  our  society.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  first-class  work  force  in  the 
future,  then  we  need  to  make  sure 
that  those  who  need  a  decent  living 
wage,  more  education,  health  care  and 
day  care  have  access  to  it  so  that  they 
can  concentrate  on  improving  their 
skills  and  moving  to  higher  paying 
jobs.  S.  4  is  one  small  step  toward 
achieving  this  goal.  It  deserves  our  full 
support. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  S.  4,  and  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee not  only  for  his  long  efforts  in 
bringing  this  bUl  forward,  but  for  his 
excellent  explanation  which  I  hope  he 
will  go  forward  with  further  this  after- 
noon in  laying  to  rest  once  and  for  all 
the  myth  that  paying  people  a  decent 


wage  in  America  keeps  people  from 
having  jobs.  That  has  been  disproved 
again  and  again,  and  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  make  that  point.  I  hope 
that  he  will  go  forward  further.  I 
intend  to  make  a  few  remarks  with 
regard  to  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  much  in 
support  of  the  bill  that  has  come  out 
of  the  committee  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $4.55  an  hour.  Most  of 
the  discussions  so  far  today  have  been 
back  and  forth  on  wage  loss.  I  want  to 
talk  about  something  else,  and  I  will 
also  address  that.  But  we  should  first 
look  at  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  minimum  wage  has  been 
looked  at.  Mr.  President,  in  8  years. 
And  during  those  8  years,  the  purchas- 
ing i>ower  of  all  of  those  people  who 
have  been  working  at  the  mlnimiun 
wage  has  decreased  by  38  percent.  Let  , 
us  just  think  for  a  moment  about  the 
additional  amoimt  of  economic  activi- 
ty that  would  be  created  by  people 
being  paid  a  decent  minimum  wage  be- 
cause if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  true, 
Mr.   President,   it   is   those   who   are 
working  at  the  minimum  wage  pour 
their  money  back  into  the  economy, 
and  it  does  make  this  economy  turn 
over  and  at  very  basic  levels— shoes, 
food,    housing,    clothing.    These    are 
people  working  fuU  time  to  support 
their  families  or  themselves,  and  if  we 
look  at  the   amount  of  money  that 
they  receive  at  a  minimum  wage,  we 
find— and  this  is  the  tragic  part— that 
in  many  States,  people  cannot  take  a 
minimum  wage  job  because  they  can 
do  better  receiving  welfare. 

That  is  an  American  tragedy  that 
runs  counter  to  everything  we  all  be- 
lieve in,  and  I  would  say  to  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are 
constantly  saying  we  must  make  the 
private  sector  work  better,  the  private 
sector  should  not  be  bottomed  on 
wages  that  are  below  what  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  pay  as  welfare. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  came  to  speak 
today  early  on  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  people  may  be  worried- 
some  of  my  colleagues— about  what  do 
the  American  people  think  about  the 
minimum  wage. 

We  just  had  a  vote  in  my  home  State 
to  raise  the  State  minimum  wage.  Sev- 
enty-seven percent  of  the  people  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, voted  last  year  to  raise  the 
State's  minimum  wage  to  $3.85  per 
hour  this  year  and  to  $4.25  per  hour 
next  year.  This  was  overwhelming 
public  support  for  a  decent  living  wage 
for  those  among  us  who  work  full  time 
but  are  not  able,  on  their  minimimi 
wage  salaries  at  present,  to  make  a 
poverty  wage. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  State 
has  gone  further  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  addressing  the  needs  of 
minimum  wage  workers  that  we  have 
been  prepared  to  do  here.  So  now  let 
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lu  do  it  in  this  body,  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Let  us  face  the  fact  that  the 
minimum  wage  is  too  low.  It  has  been 
admitted  to  be  too  low.  The  plan  that 
has  been  worlced  out  by  the  committee 
is  a  good  plan.  It  phases  in  the  wage 
over  a  number  of  years,  but  it  does 
begin  to  make  up  for  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  people  in  the  United 
States  are  not  given  a  decent  wage 
that  would  take  them  above  what  they 
would  be  paid  by  being  on  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other 
thing  that  bothers  me  very  much  and 
I  hope  we  will  address  later  in  this 
Congress,  and  surely  it  is  a  matter 
that  we  should  be  aware  of  now.  Sena- 
tor MiKULSKi  and  I  raised  it  at  the 
time  of  the  debate  on  the  minimum 
wage  but  felt  the  necessity  that  people 
have  this  cash  and  this  benefit.  We  did 
not  want  to  cloud  this  issue.  But  that 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  people  under 
65,  nearly  38  million  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  the  State  of  Washington 
alone.  720.000  people  who  do  not  have 
any  health  insurance  at  all.  These  are 
in  the  minimum  wage  area.  Forty  per- 
cent of  these  uninsured  people  have 
children.  Half  of  the  uninsured  are 
under  the  age  of  20  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  these  people  are  minimum 
wage  workers,  members  of  families  de- 
pendent on  a  minimum  wage. 

We  thought  that  we  should  perhaps 
try  to  take  a  few  pennies  of  this  and 
create  pools  for  minimum  health  bene- 
fits for  the  minimum  wage  workers. 
Those  were  to  be  very  minimum  bene- 
fits. They  were  to  simply  see  that  chil- 
dren got  the  necessary  immunizations, 
that  broken  arms  were  taken  care  of, 
the  children  who  were  sick  who  could 
not  go  to  a  child  care  center  had  a 
place  to  go. 

We  hope  in  my  State  that  we  will  be 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  this,  and  we  are 
trying  to  do  it.  We  have  begun  a  pro- 
gram of  basic  health.  The  reason  I 
mention  it  today  is  that  there  are 
many  things  that  should  be  done  in 
the  minimum  wage  and  poverty  area 
that  we  are  not  even  talking  about  in 
this  Congress.  I  hate  to  see  the  debate 
focus  only  on  a  $4.65  minimum  wage 
when  we  do  not  even  have  any  health 
benefits  for  the  people  who  are  there. 

So  we  are  starting  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  it  is  a  small  effort. 
At  this  point  we  Just  are  not  capable 
of  covering  all  of  them,  but  our  basic 
program  will  start  to  cover  30,000  of 
the  some  720,000  workers  that  need  a 
minimum  health  benefit.  Maybe  we 
will  stumble  somewhat  along  the  way, 
Mr.  President,  but  better  that  we 
stumble  full  of  heart  than  to  walk 
straight  with  a  cold  mind. 

We  need  to  know  that  the  families 
that  are  growing  up  now,  and  we  do 
have  a  baby  boom  generation,  that  are 
only  now  beginning  to  have  health 
problems  and  are  beginning  to  have 
children  and  are  begiiuiing  to  work  at 
Jobs  that  are  very  low  on  this  wage 


scale  and  have  no  health  benefits,  no 
pension  plan.  I  say  this  to  point  out 
that  what  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee is  asking  for  and  what  this  com- 
mittee is  bringing  to  the  Senate  is  a 
very  minimum  thing  for  a  great 
number  of  people  in  the  United  States 
and  does  not  address  many  of  their 
other  needs. 

These  are  working  people  that  we 
are  talking  about,  Mr.  President. 
These  are  not  people  that  we  are  help- 
ing on  welfare.  We  have  tried  helping 
with  Medicaid  and  welfare.  A  number 
of  people  in  the  minimum  wage  area 
are  not  receiving  any  of  these  benefits. 

These  are  the  people  below  the  age 
of  65. 

It  has  often  been  said,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  society  is  Judged  by  how  it 
treats  its  elderly,  and  I  think  that  is 
true. 

A  society  is  also  Judged  by  how  it 
treats  its  children  and  its  young 
people  and  the  poor  in  its  society.  And 
so,  Mr.  President,  when  we  talk  about 
the  minimum  wage,  I  want  people  who 
are  opposed  to  know  that  there  were 
those  of  us  on  the  committee  urging 
the  chairman  to  do  more  in  terms  of 
health  care  benefits  being  folded  into 
the  minimum  wage,  and  we  backed  off 
from  that  position  to  unite  solidly 
behind  the  chairman  and  this  commit- 
tee by  trying  to  see  that  we  do  a 
decent  thing  for  our  working  poor  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  often  argued— and  that  is  why  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  chairman  will 
continue  on  with  the  explanation  of 
the  charts,  and  I  see  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  who  is  also  an  expert  in* 
this  field,  is  here  also  to  explain  this— 
again  and  again  we  do  not  need  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  because  it  is 
Just  students,  nonpoverty  workers  who 
work  at  these  Jobs. 

Well.  sure,  we  have  some  students 
that  work  at  minimum-wage  Jobs,  but 
the  Department  of  Labor  data  reflects 
the  fact  that  there  are  over  14  million 
hourly  workers  earning  less  than  $4.65 
an  hour:  63  percent  of  these  people— 
and  I  hate  to  use  statistics  because 
these  are  people,  flesh  and  blood  and 
bone  and  heartache— 63  percent  of 
these  14  million  people  are  women  and 
blacks  and  Hispanics  representing  a 
disproportionate  share. 

Mr.  President,  our  society  is  chang- 
ing. We  see  it  around  us.  We  may  like 
it  or  not  like  it.  but  it  is  a  fact.  We 
have  single-parent  families,  many 
headed  by  women,  many  at  this  mini- 
mum wage  level,  and  we  are  trying  to 
react  as  a  society  as  we  should,  as  a 
decent  people— yes,  as  a  fairer  and 
better  society.  And  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  $4.65  wage  to  support  a 
family  we  are  talking  about  very  little 
money,  and  in  this  case  this  is  after  3 
years. 

Historically  we  have  found,  as  the 
chairman  said— and  I  will  not  repeat 
it— we  do  not  have  this  enormous  Job 


loss.  What  we  do  have,  Mr.  President, 
is  a  little  lifting  of  a  group  in  our  soci- 
ety that  deserves  it,  that  works  very 
hard. 

Finally,  before  closing,  I  want  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  that  has  not  come  up 
yet  but  will  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment. I  Just  wanted  to  state  my  posi- 
tion on  it  and  others  will  say  more. 
But  it  is  the  so-called  training  wage. 
The  problem  I  have  with  the  proposal 
that  will  be  presented  by  the  Republi- 
cans is  that  there  is  no  training  in- 
volved. It  is  simply  the  old,  old  argu- 
ment—and I  heard  it  in  Congress 
when  I  was  in  Congress,  and  I  heard  it 
come  up  when  I  was  in  the  Cabinet— 
this  is  for  the  submlnimum  wage  be- 
cause you  have  to  let  people  get  into 
the  society  and  they  should  be  trained. 

Well,  now,  if  we  had  some  training 
attached  to  this,  I  would  say  let  us  do 
it.  But  it  has  been  used,  unfortunately, 
by  many,  many  in  this  country  em- 
ploying people  to  simply  rotate  people 
through  at  a  lower  wage— always, 
always  the  lower  wage.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  floor  out  a  wage  here  so 
people  can  live  on  it. 

So  if  somebody  wants  to  put  some 
real  training  into  it,  I  am  very  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  that  and  perhaps 
vote  for  it,  to  have  a  lower  wage,  but  it 
ought  to  have  a  cut-off  date  and  it 
ought  to  be  for  first  hires.  It  should 
not  be  Just  a  two- tier  minimimi  wage 
system.  I  find  the  House  has  adopted  a 
very  good  bill,  and  I  know  we  will 
debate  it  and  it  may  be  what  we  will 
pass.  I  happen  to  think  that  we  are 
dealing  with  such  low  levels  of  wage 
for  a  decent  living,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  should  pass  the  Senate  bill.  That  is 
why  I  support  it.  I  support  it  because 
it  is  8  years  overdue.  I  support  it  be- 
cause it  gives  people  who  work  a 
chance  to  have  reward  for  their  work. 
It  is  a  very  small  step. 

I  close,  Mr.  President,  by  saying  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Affairs,  I  Just  fin- 
ished a  set  of  hearings,  contentious  in 
part,  difficult  in  many  other  parts,  on 
the  drug  and  crime  problem  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  committee  that  usuaUy  sirouses  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  but  In  this 
case  it  does  because  we  have,  as  many 
say,  a  war  on  the  streets.  It  involves 
our  young  people.  It  involves  poor 
people.  It  involves  the  impact  of  horri- 
fying new  drugs  upon  them.  One  of 
the  things  that  is  repeatedly  stated  by 
the  officials,  both  police  and  adminis- 
trative, is  that  there  is  no  hope  in 
these  neighborhoods,  that  people  are 
attracted  to  the  immediate  money. 
When  they  are  given  an  alternative  or 
even  after  they  have  had  treatment,  if 
somebody  says,  "We  will  give  you  a 
Job,"  when  we  give  people  a  Job  or 
create  a  Job,  Mr.  President,  the  Job  has 
to  have  something  to  it  in  terms  of 
wages. 
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I  think  what  we  are  doing  is  very 
small.  I  do  not  say  it  will  compete  with 
these  other  kinds  of  wages,  but  it  does 
give  the  family  that  is  able  to  avoid 
the  scourge  a  chance  to  say,  "You,  my 
son  or  daughter,  can  work  into  this 
work  force  and  you  will  be  fairly  treat- 
ed, you  will  have  at  least  enough 
money  that  you  can  carry  on  a  life 
that  gives  you  some  of  the  things  you 
would  like  to  have,  not  everything  but 
some  of  the  things." 

I  think  a  minimum  wage  is  an  impor- 
tant thing  for  this  country.  We  can 
argue  about  the  amount,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  a  decent  people  and  a 
fair  people  and  a  people  that  reward 
work  among  the  young  and  the  less 
fortunate  and  the  untrained  and  not 
be  either  cruel  or  feel  that  because  we 
have  maybe  been  more  fortunate  we 
do  not  recognize  that  some  people 
work  all  day  very  hard  for  very  little. 
Let  us  give  them  a  little  bit  more. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  hope  we  will 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  join  my 
colleague  from  Washington  in  that  en- 
deavor. 

Let  me  just  add  my  appreciation  to 
Senator  Kennedy  for  his  leadership. 

We  just  went  through  ceremonies 
today  honoring  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  Senate.  It  was  very  interesting 
to  me  as  we  heard  the  names  of  Web- 
ster, Clay,  Calhoun,  on  down  through 
Paul  Douglas  and  others  more  recent- 
ly,, a  great  number  of  those  names 
were  not  people  who  bore  the  titles  of 
leaders,  but  they  were  in  fact  leaders 
of  this  body.  Senator  Kennedy  does 
not  bear  the  title  of  one  of  the  leaders 
of  this  body  other  than  the  committee 
chair  position  that  he  holds  but  in  fact 
is  of  the  leaders  and  has  been  using 
that  leadership  to  fight  for  the  less 
fortunate.  And  I  commend  him  for 
that  and  particularly  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  happening 
in  our  country,  it  is  one  of  these 
things  that  is  not  happening  dramati- 
cally so  it  does  not  erupt  in  headlines, 
we  have  a  shrinking  middle  class,  some 
people  moving  up,  a  lot  more  moving 
down.  If  that  trend  continues,  that  is 
bad  news  for  the  future  of  our  country 
because  those  in  the  middle  class  un- 
derstand the  opportunities,  and  they 
feel  they  have  hope.  Those  who  get 
pushed  down,  you  can  only  get  pushed 
down  so  many  times  and  you  start 
giving  up. 

When  I  was  in  the  State  legislature 
in  Illinois,  we  had  no  minimum  wage 
law  in  Illinois.  I  remember  sponsoring 
a  bill,  a  75-cent  minimum  wage  law.  I 
remember  having  a  waitress  come  in 
and  testify  in  behalf  of  my  bill  trying 
to  support  herself  and  three  children 
under  a  minimum  wage  law.  After  I 
heard  her  testimony,  I  said  no  one  can 
turn  her  down,  and  my  bill  was  voted 
down  by  that  committee. 


We  test  whether  we  are  a  civilized 
society,  not  whether  we  respond  to  the 
whims  and  the  wishes  of  the  rich  and 
the   powerful,   by   whether   we   help 
people  who  really  need  help.  I  heard 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Utah, 
Senator  Hatch,  say  that  more  than  80 
percent  of  our  population  will  be  hurt 
if  we  pass  a  minimum  wage  law.  I  sup- 
pose if  you  want  to  calculate  it  out, 
each  of  us  may  pay  a  penny  or  two 
more  on  a  meal  we  buy  in  a  restaurant 
or  whatever  it  may  be.  We  may  get 
hurt  a  little  bit  short-term,  but  long- 
term,  all  of  us  benefit  by  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage.  You  can  turn 
that  same  argument  about  short-term 
against    just    about    everything    this 
Congress  does.  Social  Security— when 
we   pay   into   Social   Security,   short- 
term,  that  does  not  help  me  at  all. 
Long-term,  it  helps  me.  My  guess  is  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Utah  would 
favor  the  President's  proposal  to  have 
a  capital  gains  tax.  Properly  construct- 
ed, I  might  even  support  it,  though 
frankly,  not  going  back  to  the  kind  of 
capital  gains  tax  we  had  where  in  6 
months  you  can  get  capital  gains.  But 
95  percent  of  us  do  not  get  any  benefit 
from  the  capital  gains  tax.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  who  inunediately  benefits 
or  if  100  percent  of  our  people  benefit 
short-term;  the  question  is  long-term, 
do  all  of  us  benefit?  Long-term,  do  we 
do  what  is  necessary  to  build  a  better 
future  in  our  country?  And  I  think 
clearly  this  helps  us  long-term. 

January  1,  1981,  the  present  mini- 
mum wage  went  into  effect,  $3.05  an 
hour.  If  we  were  to  apply  the  inflation 
index,  Consimier  Price  Index,  we 
would  be  at  $4.59  today,  and  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1992,  when  the  last  phase  of  this 
bill  goes  into  effect,  we  would  be  at 
$5.26.  None  of  the  bills,  none  of  the 
three  proposals,  the  House  proposal 
eventually  is  $4.55.  ours  eventually  at 
$4.65.  and  the  President's  at  $5.25. 
come  anywhere  near  just  keeping  up 
with  the  cost  of  living.  And  who  bene- 
fits? 

Well,  one  of  the  things  we  talk  about 
here  and  we  make  speeches  out  on  the 
stumps,  we  have  to  help  women  who 
face  real  problems  in  our  society,  par- 
ticularly if  their  husbands  leave  them. 
We  have  all  experienced  the  problems 
of  people  we  nm  into.  Sixty-three  per- 
cent of  the  people  now  drawing  the 
minimvun  wage,  my  friends,  are 
women.  If  you  want  to  do  something 
that  resdly  helps  women  in  our  society, 
let  us  increase  the  minimum  wage.  We 
have  already  in  this  bill  accepted  some 
of  the  compromises  that  the  President 
has  suggested.  The  tip  credit  is  in 
here.  We  have  raised  the  minimum  ex- 
emption for  a  small  business  to 
$500,000.  And  if  it  goes  to  conference 
or  perhaps  here  on  the  floor,  we  might 
accept  that  60-day  training  period. 
These  are  compromises  that  I  hope 
the  White  House  will  consider,  and  I 


hope  our  colleagues  will  consider  that 
as  we  vote  on  amendments  on  this. 

The  charge  is  made  that  we  face  un- 
employment as  a  result  of  this.  Very 
interesting.  Since  1981.  10  States  have 
raised  their  minimum  wage  above  the 
Federal  minimum  wage.  In  all  these 
States,  except  for  Alaska,  because  of 
the  recession  Alaska  experienced  in 
1982  and  the  Nation  did,  employment 
Increased  and  unemployment  de- 
creased or  remained  the  same.  The 
same  has  been  true  as  you  look  at  the 
pattern  of  unemployment  following 
the  minimum  wage  Increase. 

In  1949  before  the  minimum  wage 
went  Into  effect,  the  unemployment 
rate  was  5.9  percent.  Afterward,  5.3 
percent:  1955.  4.4  percent  and  4.1  per- 
cent; 1961.  6.7  percent  and  then  down 
to  5.5  percent;  1966,  3.8  percent  unem- 
ployment before  the  mlnlmiun  wage 
Increase,  3.6  percent  afterward;  1974— 
and  here  we  had  a  recession— 5.6  per- 
cent before  the  minimum  wage  in- 
crease went  into  effect,  7.6  percent 
afterward;  1977.  7.1  percent  unemploy- 
ment before  It  went  Into  effect.  6.1 
percent  afterward;  1982— and  again  a 
recession  year— 7.6  percent  before,  9.7 
percent  afterward. 

What  these  statistics  suggest,  Mr. 
President,  Is  that  there  Is  really  very 
little  relationship  between  the  unem- 
ployment rate  and  the  minlmiun  wage. 
And  there  Is  just  no  question  that  we 
can  be  helping  some  people. 

Let  me  just  add  one  thing  that  we 
have  not  calculated  in  all  of  this,  and  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  the  savings 
would  be.  But  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. I  serve  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
that  we  are  going  to  save  dollars  In  the 
Federal  budget  because  as  you  raise  it, 
lift  the  Income  of  those  who  are  living 
below  the  poverty  line,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  spend  less  money  on  welfare, 
less  money  on  food  stamps,  less  money 
on  medication,  and  the  other  things, 
the  other  safety  net  things  that  we 
have  In  our  society. 

Then  it  is  also  interesting  to  see  how 
the  minimum  wage  that  we  are  talking 
about  affects  a  family  of  three  com- 
pared to  the  poverty  line.  In  1968,  the 
mimlmum  wage  for  a  family  of  three 
was  120  percent  of  the  poverty  line.  In 
other  words.  20  percent  above  the  pov- 
erty level.  In  1974,  5.7  percent  above 
the  poverty  line.  103.7  percent  there; 
1976.  105.4.  or  5.4  percent  above  the 
poverty  line. 

Now  let  us  look  at  where  we  are 
today.  In  1988,  74  percent;  1989;  this  te 
an  estimate  now  for  1989,  70.5  percent. 
If  this  bill  goes  into  effect  we  will  be 
still  by  1992  at  85  percent  or  below  the 
poverty  line  for  a  famUy  of  three. 

We  are  nowhere  near  where  we  were 
on  a  number  of  earlier  occasions.  If  we 
keep  the  current  law  and  do  not 
change,  by  1992  we  wlU  be  at  61  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  line  for  someone 
who  works  for  a  family  of  three,  who 
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Is  working  full  time,  I  might  add.  We 
are  not  talking  about,  part-time  em- 
ployment. 

Under  the  administration  proposal, 
it  would  be  the  78  percent.  Well,  clear- 
ly, we  can  do  better.  Let  me  Just  add— 
and  I  have  seen  a  variety  of  figures;  I 
know  that  Secretary  £>ole  used  one  set 
of  figures  and  Senator  Kennedy  used 
another,  and  I  saw  another  figure 
where  it  says  560,000  heads  of  house- 
holds would  be  affected. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  figure  is 
360,000  or  560.000  or  860.000,  but  what 
we  know  is,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country 
today  who  are  heads  of  households, 
trying  to  get  by  on  the  minimum  wage. 
If  we  really  want  to  help  people  here, 
let  us  pay  something  like  this. 

Senator  Adams,  a  few  minutes  ago, 
mentioned  something  else  that  I  think 
is  important.  People  who  draw  the 
minimum  wage,  they  spend  it  all.  Sav- 
ings are  very,  very  minimal.  So  that 
there  is  a  stabilizing  factor  to  our 
economy,  in  the  same  way  that  Social 
Security  has.  I  think  we  will  never 
again,  as  a  nation,  experience  the  kind 
of  depression  we  had  in  the  late  1920's 
and  early  1930's,  because  we  have 
Social  Security,  because  we  have  un- 
employment compensation,  and  be- 
cause we  have  the  minimum  wage. 

This  stabilizes  our  economy  so  that 
we  do  not  have  these  huge  eruptions 
back  and  forth.  The  Washington  Post, 
the  other  day,  had  an  editorial,  and  I 
will  not  read  it,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  to  have  this 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

TOKXH  Wage 

President  Bush  is  to  be  commended  for 
opening  the  door  to  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage,  which  Ronald  Reagan  prevented 
for  eight  years.  But  the  gradual  increase 
Mr.  Bush  is  proposing  is  smaller  than  it 
sounds  and  not  enough.  Its  effect  would 
chiefly  be  to  institutionalize  the  lost  ground 
of  the  Reagan  years  rather  than  to  recoup 
it. 

The  minlmiim  wage  has  traditionaUy  been 
maintained  at  nearly  half  the  average  wage 
In  the  economy.  The  last  increase,  to  $3.35 
an  hour  in  1981.  preserved  it  in  that  zone;  it 
was  46.2  percent  of  the  average  wage  in  that 
year.  It  has  since  declined  to  34.4  percent, 
the  estimate  for  this  year— from  nearly  a 
half  to  about  a  third.  Mr.  Bush  would  lift  it 
to  $4.25  an  hour,  but  not  untU  1992.  That 
would  e<iual  only  38.1  percent  of  the  average 
wage  in  that  year,  if  the  inflation  estimates 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  are  cor- 
rect. 

The  minimum  wage  has  also  tendered 
over  time  to  be  enough  to  keep  a  family  of 
three  at  about  the  poverty  line  if  the  earner 
worked  full-time  year-round.  In  1981  it 
would  have  produced  96.1  percent  of  the 
necessary  income  by  this  standard.  This 
year  it  will  produce  an  estimate  70.5  per- 
cent. Mr.  Bush  would  take  it  back  in  1992  to 
only  78.1  percent. 

Not  even  the  Democratic  bill  the  House 
passed  two  weeks  ago  would  restore   the 


wage  completely.  It  would  move  the  mini- 
mum to  $4.55  in  1992,  40.8  percent  of  the 
likely  average  wage  and  83.6  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  for  a  three-member  family.  But 
that  would  be  tending  in  the  right  direction. 
The  president  says  he  won't  negotiate  on 
the  amount,  that  his  first  offer  was  also  his 
last  and  he  will  veto  anything  higher.  He 
wants  and  probably  needs  to  show  the 
Democrats  he  can't  be  pushed  around,  and 
he  may  have  enough  Republican  votes  to  be 
sustained.  But  this  is  not  the  issue  on  which 
to  have  such  a  fight.  The  poor  have  been 
left  out  of  the  general  prosperity  of  recent 
years.  Real  incomes  in  the  poorest  part  of 
society  have  declined,  income  inequality  is 
up,  and  the  poverty  rate  for  this  stage  of 
the  business  cycle  in  much  too  high.  Weak 
wages  at  the  bottom  are  among  the  reasons. 
A  genuine  increase  in  the  minimum  would 
help  to  correct  this  sick  condition;  a  token 
increase  would  only  perpetuate  it. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
we  went  through  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign where,  frankly,  there  were  not 
any  speeches  that  I  think  history  Is 
going  to  write  about.  There  were  few 
phrases  here  and  there.  One  of  the 
phrases  that  stood  out— and  let  me 
hasten  to  add,  while  I  was  involved  in 
the  Presidential  race,  I  regret  to  say  I 
did  not  make  any  speeches  that  histo- 
ry is  going  to  write  atx)ut— was  from 
George  Bush,  our  President,  who  said 
he  wanted  to  build  a  "kinder  and 
gentler  America."  We  want  to  build  a 
kinder  and  gentler  America,  and  I 
think  the  question  is;  For  whom? 

Let  us  build  a  kinder  and  gentler 
America  for  middle-income  America. 
Let  us  build  a  kinder,  gentler  America 
for  people  who  are  struggling  to  get 
by,  working  for  $3.35  an  hour.  Millions 
of  Americans  are  working  at  that 
figure. 

We  can  do  much  better,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. You  have  been  in  business,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I 
was  in  business  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
I  want  a  healthy  business  climate,  but 
we  do  not  need  to  have  wages  at  $3.35 
to  have  a  healthy  business  climate. 

We  have  exempted  those  small  busi- 
nesses. If  their  gross  is  less  than  a  half 
million  dollars  a  year,  they  are  ex- 
empted, so  small  businesses  can  get 
started.  We  can  do  better  in  this  coun- 
try. One  of  the  ways  we  are  going  to 
do  t>etter  for  a  lot  of  people  who  need 
that  help  is  through  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage.  I  hope  we  do  what  is 
right. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  every- 
one agrees  that  an  increase  in  the  min- 
imum wage  will  result  in  Job  loss.  At 
least  60  studies  performed  by  different 


economists  confirm  that  fact.  The 
question  is  not  whether  or  not  Jobs 
will  be  lost,  it  is  how  many. 

I  come  from  a  State  where  small 
businesses  and  farms  make  up  a  large 
portion  of  our  economic  base.  A  large 
increase  in  the  minimimfi  wage  will 
only  hurt  those  people,  thus  dealing 
another  blow  to  Montana's  already 
weakened  economy.  While  I  commend 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  in- 
cluding the  tip  credit  provision  and 
raising  the  small  business  threshold  to 
$500,000,  the  final  numbers  which 
came  out  of  the  committee  are  unac- 
ceptable to  me.  I  will,  however,  sup- 
port the  Bush  administration's  com- 
promise to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
$4.25  over  3  years  with  a  6-month  new 
hire  training  wage.  The  important  sell- 
ing point  for  me  on  the  Bush  proposal 
is  that  it  will  save  423,000  of  the  possi- 
ble 650,000  losses  under  the  $4.65  pro- 
posal in  S.  4. 

In  Montana  any  Job  loss  is  a  big  Job 
loss.  Montana's  economy  is  much 
weaker  than  the  national  economy.  As 
of  October  1988,  our  average  hourly 
wage  was  $8.76  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  $9.45.  Our  average 
per  capita  income  for  1987  was  $12,347 
whereas  the  national  average  was 
$15,481.  Maybe  States  like  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  can 
afford  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
to  $4.65  an  hour,  but  a  State  like  Mon- 
tana cannot!  When  fully  implemented 
the  $4.65  increase  would  result  in 
Montana  losing  1.7  percent  of  all  its 
jobs— that  is  definitely  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction  for  Montana. 

To  those  who  say  that  history  has 
not  proven  that  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  result  in  job  loss,  I  ask  a 
few  simple  questions— why  is  it  when  I 
go  to  the  grocery  store  that  the  check- 
er bags  my  groceries?  Where  are  those 
that  used  to  bag  them  and  carry  them 
to  the  car  for  me?  Why  do  I  see  self- 
service  this  and  self-service  that  wher- 
ever I  go,  be  it  a  gas  station  or  a  res- 
taursuit?  The  answer  is  that  those  are 
the  low-skill,  entry-level  jobs  of  days 
gone  by  where  the  minimum  wage  and 
good  business  common  sense  clashed. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  in  the 
agriculture  business— an  area  which  is 
very  near  and  dear  to  my  heart— the 
application  of  the  minimum  wage 
from  1967-78  led  to  a  loss  of  about 
60,000  agriculture  jobs  as  represented 
by  the  number  of  hired  farm  workers. 
There  may  be  certain  businesses 
which  pay  employees  minimum  wage 
when  they  could  afford  to  pay  them 
more  and  still  make  a  profit.  However, 
that  does  carry  over  the  most  small 
businesses  and  farms.  The  ranch /farm 
economy  is  such  that  an  increased 
minimum  wage  cannot  be  passed  on  to 
consumers.  Any  increase  will  result  in 
more  layoffs  in  bad  years,  and  fewer 
raises  in  good  years  since  a  farmer  or 
rancher  has  a  much  lower  margin  of 
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profit.  One  farmer  from  Montana  put 
it  this  way,  "I  am  opposed  to  any  mini- 
mum wage  scale  as  only  the  worth  of 
an  employee  will  determine  the  wage. 
If  we  want  good  help  on  our  ranch  we 
must  pay  good  wages  and  we  have  pro- 
vided a  safe,  rewarding  and  learning 
experience  for  many  people  in  the 
past  25  years.  All  of  them  go  on  to 
obtain  higher  paying  jobs  and  with 
them  goes  the  vast  experiences  they 
obtain  on  a  ranch  as  well  as  knowing 
they  earned  it." 

This  rancher  effectively  points  out 
the  worth  of  making  sure  that  the 
minimum-wage  worker  remains  afford- 
able to  the  employer!  That  unskilled, 
untrained  worker  gets  a  chance  to 
start  his  or  her  first  job,  gain  skills, 
and  move  on.  Another  example  of  this 
is  a  regional  manager  of  Pizza  Hut  in 
Great  Palls,  MT.  He  started  with  Pizza 
Hut  15  years  ago  at  minimum  wage  in 
high  school  and  worked  his  way  up  to 
regional  manager.  That  is  what  our 
economy  is  all  about— giving  those 
who  most  need  it  an  opportunity  to 
gain  skills  and  knowledge  to  increase 
their  market  value.  That  is  why  if  we 
raise  the  minimum  wage,  we  must  in- 
clude a  training  wage.  So  that  busi- 
nesses can  still  afford  to  give  young 
people,  uneducated  people,  and  people 
with  few  skills  a  chance  to  work  their 
way  up  to  regional  manager. 

One  aspect  which  I  think  has  been 
overlooked  is  that  when  the  employer 
is  able  to  start  someone  at  a  reasona- 
ble minimum  wage  or  training  wage, 
then  he  or  she  is  able  later  to  give  that 
person  a  raise  as  an  incentive.  Is  that 
not  what  a  raise  is  anyway— an  incen- 
tive. If  we  are  requiring  employers  to 
start  an  employee  at  a  wage  that  is 
barely  affordable  to  them,  how  do  we 
expect  them  to  give  raises?  There  is 
not  a  single  person  who  does  not  feel 
good  when  he  or  she  gets  a  raise— 
except  the  Members  of  this  body  pos- 
sibly. There  is  an  inherent  value  in 
being  able  to  give  or  get  a  raise  and  I 
think  we  are  jeopardizing  that  if  we 
raise  the  minumum  wage  to  $4.65  an 
hour. 

Finally,  the  argimient  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  will  make 
it  a  livable  wage  pulling  many  out  of 
poverty  is  just  not  supported  by  the 
facts.  Figures  show  that  80  percent  of 
those  earning  minimum  wage  do  not 
fit  the  profile  of  the  working  poor. 
Only  8.6  percent  of  those  earning  min- 
imum wage  are  heads  of  households. 
And  90  percent  of  them  are  part  of 
households  above  the  poverty  level.  In 
fact,  the  Labor  Department  estimates 
that  only  1  percent  of  workers  are 
both  below  the  poverty  threshold  and 
minimiun  wage  earners.  If  we  are 
going  to  help  the  poor,  the  minimum 
wage  is  certainly  not  an  effective  way 
to  do  so.  Also,  the  people  most  likely 
to  lose  their  jobs  are  those  who  the 
proponents  of  S.  4  are  claiming  to 
help. 


I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give 
some  thought  to  these  points.  All  of 
the  statistics  aside— let  us  look  at  the 
value  of  giving  the  unskilled  a  chance. 
A  minimum- wage  job  is  certainly 
better  than  no  job  at  all.  Let  us  consid- 
er the  value  of  a  raise.  Let  us  consider 
the  diversity  of  this  country  that  we 
live  in  and  the  economic  makeup  of  it. 
The  small  business  person  and  farmer 
in  Montana  wants  to  create  jobs  and 
provide  much  needed  training,  but 
many  people  in  Washington  are 
making  it  awfully  difficult  for  them  to 
do  so.  I  urge  you  all  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  President's  compromise 
giving  both  the  business  person  and 
the  minimum-wage  worker  a  break. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SHOULDERING  THE  RESPONSI- 
BILITY TO  COUNTER  AIRLINE 
TERRORISM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  an- 
nounced a  series  of  measures  this  past 
Tuesday.  April  3,  1989,  on  aviation 
safety,  particularly  aimed  to  shoring 
up  our  capacity  to  guard  against  and 
thwart  terrorist  actions  directed  at  the 
Nation's  airlines.  The  disaster  last  De- 
cember at  Lockerbie,  Scotland,  where 
a  terrorist-planted  device  succeeded  in 
the  destruction  of  Pan  Am  flight  103 
and  extinguished  the  lives  of  270  inno- 
cent human  beings  could  happen 
again  unless  measures  like  those  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
this  week  are  not  followed  up  with  a 
concerted  nationally  directed  effort  to 
upgrade  the  technology,  training,  and 
procedures  necessary  to  protect 
agsunst  these  sinister  forces. 

Mr.  President,  a  fundamental  issue 
has  arisen  in  connection  with  counter- 
terrorism  in  the  world's  airways.  Who 
should  bear  the  primary  responsibility 
of  combating  terrorist  activities 
against  government?  Today,  the  air- 
lines carry  that  burden,  with  some  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  the  U.S.  airlines  are  merely 
convenient  symbols  for  terrorists  to 
attack.  Prom  a  political  standpoint, 
the  aim  is  to  weaken  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  international  political 
strategy,  not  a  commercial  strategy. 
The    response    to   such    a   concerted 


attack  on  our  Nation,  then,  should 
properly  be  the  domain  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  should  not  expect 
the  commercial  airlines  to  alone  carry 
the  burden  of  protecting  American 
citizens  against  essentially  political- 
military  attacks  on  the  United  States. 

Recent  commentary  has  indicated 
that  airline  security  systems  are  anti- 
quated, caimot  match  the  growing 
technical  threat  posed  by  the  terror- 
ists, and  may  not  have  the  financial 
ability  to  do  so.  The  proposed  new  se- 
curity steps  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, particularly  requiring  de- 
ployment of  explosive  detection  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States  ajid  overseas 
where  U.S.  airlines  operate  are  steps 
in  the  right  direction.  Also,  the  an- 
nouncement that  FAA  security  spe- 
cialists will  provide  greater  surveil- 
lance and  assistance  to  U.S.  carriers 
operating  at  the  busiest  airports  is  an- 
other step  in  the  right  direction.  More 
is  needed,  and  a  fundamental  reorien- 
tation of  the  allocation  of  responsibil- 
ity in  this  area  needs  urgent  review. 

Airline  representatives  today  are 
making  a  vigorous  case  that  if  the 
threat  to  the  airlines  is  sabotage  by 
terrorists,  then  the  Government 
should  finance  the  acquisition  of  the 
proper  equipment  and  the  personnel 
training  programs  to  cope  with  it. 

Suggestions  are  being  made  to  use 
the  airline  trust  fund,  now  some  $5.8 
billion  in  surplus  for  these  purposes. 
We  ought  to  investigate  the  advisabil- 
ity of  reinstating  a  program  which  was 
in  existence  in  the  late  1970's,  to  reim- 
burse airlines  for  security  costs  in- 
curred in  international  operations. 
The  costs  of  combating  terrorism  are 
going  to  be  high,  but  the  key  determi- 
nation of  the  allocation  of  responsibil- 
ity needs  to  be  sorted  out.  Mr.  Noel 
Koch,  who  was  the  key  PenUgon 
coimterterrorism  official  during  the 
Reagan  administration,  has  written  a 
cogent  brief  on  this  point  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  Sunday,  April  2,  1989, 
in  which  he  said  that  "what  the  air- 
lines really  need  from  the  Federal 
Government  is  more  direct  assistance, 
and  less  responsibility  for  matters 
beyond  their  competence."  He  main- 
tains that  the  "United  States  is  the 
leading  target  of  international  terror- 
ism today,  and  our  airlines  are  both 
powerful  and  accessible  symbols  of 
America  herself.  But  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment does  next  to  nothing  to  protect 
air  travelers— dumping  the  burden  on 
the  airlines." 

Mr.  President,  our  innocent  air  trav- 
elers need  to  be  reassured  that  their 
Government  is  doing  everything  possi- 
ble to  protect  them  from  terrorist  ac- 
tions. A  review  is  in  order  and,  so 
while  I  commend  Secretary  Skinner 
for  the  initiatives  that  he  has  under- 
taken, more  must  be  done  and  soon.  It 
is  clear  that  the  full  range  of  resources 
available  in  the  Federal  Government 
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should  be  coordinated  to  approach 
this  threat,  including  those  In  our  in- 
telligence agencies,  and  that  all  possi- 
ble cooperative  measures  need  to  be 
taken  with  our  European  allies  and  in- 
telligence services.  If  the  technology 
now  being  used  by  international  ter- 
rorists is  not  effectively  countered,  the 
safety  of  our  international  carriers 
and  their  passengers  will  remain  at 
risk,  a  situation  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  is  unacceptable  and  deserving  of 
substantial  new  efforts  on  the  part  of 
all  branches  of  our  Government. 


UMI 


MINIMUM  WAGE  RESTORATION 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
Ls  the  Senator  from  Ohio  correct  in  his 
understanding  that  the  issue  on  the 
floor  at  the  present  time  is  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  the  issue  on  the  floor  Is  the 
minimum  wage  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  address  myself  to  the  fact 
that  the  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  is  long  overdue.  Minimum  wage 
workers,  working  40  hours  a  week,  52 
weeks  per  year,  earn  $6,900.  That  is 
nearly  $3,000  below  the  poverty  level 
for  a  family  of  three. 

Now  I  ask  you  to  think  about  that.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  think  about  the  fact  that 
you  are  asking  a  person,  a  family 
person,  to  live  on  $6,900  a  year.  You 
know  it  is  an  impossibility.  I  know  it  is 
an  impossibility.  The  President  knows 
it  is  an  impossibility.  With  that  $6,900. 
you  have  to  pay  the  rent,  put  food  on 
the  table,  buy  clothes  for  the  children, 
and  pray,  literally  pray,  that  there  will 
be  no  health  emergencies  because  you 
do  not  have  the  dollars  to  pay  for 
these  necessities.  It  is  impossible  to 
pay  for  these  necessities  when  you 
earn  only  $134  a  week  for  full-time 
work. 

Oh.  we  will  hear  all  the  statistics 
today  about  Job  loss  and  the  dire 
impact  on  business.  I  was  a  business 
person.  I  had  people  working  for  me 
and  I  can  say  without  any  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  a  few  cents  an  hour 
extra  is  not  going  to  cause  many  busi- 
nesses to  retract. 

It  is  an  age-old  argument.  Any  time 
there  has  been  any  proposal  around 
the  Congress  to  do  something  for 
thoee  who  need  assistance— whether  it 
had  to  do  with  Social  Security  in  the 
first  instance,  or  with  minimum  wage 
or  Medicare  or  Medicaid  or  women  and 
infant  children's  assistance— whatever 
the  proposal  has  been  the  argimient 
has  always  been  the  same:  It  is  going 
to  have  such  a  terrible  impact  on  busi- 
ness. Meanwhile  profits  of  corpora- 
tions have  zoomed  and  the  stock 
market  has  gone  to  untold  highs.  But 


the  working  poor  have  been  left 
t>ehind. 

We  are  talking  about  tired,  old  argu- 
ments that  are  not  applicable  to  the 
issue  before  us  today.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  have  had  six  increases  in  the 
minimum  wage  since  1938  and  none  of 
the  dire  predictions  have  ever  come  to 
pass.  This  is  not  a  debate  about  statis- 
tics. And  I  must  say  that  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  are  being  told  by  the 
President  at  this  time  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  we  can  go  so  far  and  no 
further. 

But  I  thought  we  were  living  in  an 
age  of  cooperation,  not  confrontation. 
Can  somebody  really  stand  here  and 
tell  me  that  there  ought  to  be  and 
there  must  be  a  6-month  training  wage 
instead  of  a  2-month  training  wage?  I 
do  not  even  believe  in  a  2-month  train- 
ing wage  but  I  am  willing  to  compro- 
mise on  that  point.  But  beyond  that, 
can  somebody  tell  me  that  there 
should  be  a  training  wage  without  any 
training? 

It  is  absurd.  It  does  not  make  sense. 
It  is  illogical.  If  you  were  going  to 
train  the  people  during  that  period,  so 
be  it.  But  this  Senate  ought  not  to  be 
putting  itself  in  the  position  of  being 
defender  of  McDonald's  and  Wendy's 
and  Burger  King  and  all  the  others 
that  want  to  pay  the  minimum  wage, 
and  all  the  others  that  are  insistent 
that  there  be  a  training  wage. 

A  training  wage  to  be  a  McDonald's 
employee,  to  flip  hamburgers— who 
are  you  kidding? 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  how  we 
treat  the  poorest  members  of  our  soci- 
ety. It  is  about  basic  human  dignity.  It 
is  about  the  quality  of  life.  It  is  about 
the  ability  of  a  person  to  take  home 
enough  money  that  he  does  not  have 
to  go  on  charity. 

The  minimum  wage  was  enacted 
over  50  years  ago  to  establish  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  decency.  That  stand- 
ard has  eroded  dramatically.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  minimiun  wage 
has  declined  by  nearly  40  percent  in 
the  8  years  since  the  last  increase. 

Go  out  and  try  to  buy  anything.  Try 
to  buy  a  cantaloupe.  My  wife  brought 
home  some  watermelon  the  other  day. 
Stores  sell  watermelon  now  in  little 
pieces  at  so  much  a  pound.  Stores  sell 
cantaloupes  the  same  way.  That  was 
not  the  way  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
Even  8  years  ago  we  were  not  selling 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  that  manner. 
But  those  extra  costs  are  impacting 
upon  the  poor  families  in  this  country 
to  the  point  that  they  cannot  buy  wa- 
termelon and  cantaloupe  and  yes.  they 
caimot  even  buy  adequate  food  to  feed 
their  families. 

We  must  restore  the  standard  of  de- 
cency so  the  lowest  paid  workers  in 
our  economy  can  share  in  the  econom- 
ic gains  touted  by  the  administration. 

But.  having  said  that,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  doing 
enough.  I  think  that  this  is  a  drop  in 


the  bucket.  It  is  merely  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  But  although  the  step 
is  In  the  right  direction,  we  are  being 
told  there  is  a  line  in  the  sand  and  we 
cannot  go  any  further  or  there  will  be 
a  veto. 

Why  a  veto?  Why?  Because  we  are 
going  to  rip  the  whole  economy  apart 
by  giving  people  an  extra  30  cents  an 
hour,  while  we  are  saying  to  them  that 
there  should  not  be  a  training  wage 
for  6  months  and  we  compromised  to 
the  point  of  2  months?  I  say  I  do  not 
really  approve  of  that.  But  others 
have  agreed  upon  it.  the  House  has 
agreed  upon  it,  and  I  understand  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  willing  to  agree 
to  it.  Under  those  circumstances  I 
would  not  fight  it. 

But  I  caiuiot  deny  the  fact  I  want  to 
work  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  this  President  is  an 
able  and  well-intentioned  hiunan 
being.  I  think  this  is  a  President  who 
is  reasonable.  And  I  have  seen  evi- 
dence of  that  reasonableness  in  a 
number  of  different  areas  already. 

I  just  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  do 
not  give  us  a  take  it  or  leave  it  propos- 
al. That  is  the  kind  of  administration 
we  had  for  the  last  8  years:  confronta- 
tion, confrontation,  confrontation, 
while  the  budget  deficit  went  to 
untold  heights.  The  people  of  this 
country  suffered.  And  corporations 
made  more  money  than  they  ever 
made  before. 

I  think  many  of  us  in  this  Congress 
who  want  to  see  a  change  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  have  already  expressed 
themselves.  We  said:  "OK,  I  do  not 
like  the  training  wage  but  I  will  go 
along  with  it  for  30  days,  provided 
there  is  some  training."  And  then  the 
House  put  in  60  days  for  a  training 
wage.  So  some  of  us  have  said  we  do 
not  like  it  but  if  that  is  the  price  we 
have  to  pay  to  compromise,  we  will  go 
along  with  it. 

But  now  we  are  told  35  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  signed  a  letter  to  the 
President  announcing:  No  way,  no  way 
are  we  going  to  pay  anything  more 
than  the  pittance  that  has  been  advo- 
cated by  the  administration. 

Why?  Why  should  35  Senators  join 
together  and  take  that  kind  of  solid 
position?  There  are  so  many  truly  im- 
portant issues  in  this  country  to  re- 
solve as  a  team.  Why  choose  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  say  "we  will  not  go  one 
step  beyond  this?"  I  support  the  con- 
cept that  these  Senators  are  advocat- 
ing—they want  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent. But  these  Senators  can  support 
the  President  better  by  saying:  "Come, 
let  us  reason  together.  Let  us  work 
this  out." 

If  minimum  wage  increase  goes 
down  because  there  was  an  adamant 
position  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion and  35  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  carmot  believe  that  any  Sen- 
ator will  sleep  better  by  reason  of  that 
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fact.  I  think  Senators  would  have  trou- 
ble in  explaining  it  to  their  wives,  ex- 
plaining it  to  their  children,  as  to  why 
they  were  so  determined  that  there 
could  not  be  some  modification. 

The  legislative  process  is  about  com- 
promise, not  confrontation.  It  would 
be  a  cruel  blow  to  the  working  poor 
for  President  Bush  to  veto  a  reasona- 
ble minimum  wage  bill. 

We  can  all  agree  that  there  is  a  need 
to  improve  training.  But  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  has  nothing  to  do 
with  training.  There  is  no  requirement 
for  training  in  the  administration 
training  wage.  The  6-month  period 
that  the  administration  advocates  con- 
tradicts the  Department  of  Labor's 
own  estimates  of  the  training  needs 
for  lower  skill  minimum-wage  jobs. 

Listen  to  this.  This  Is  amazing.  The 
Department  of  Labor  publishes  a  com- 
prehensive volume  entitled,  "The  Dic- 
tionary of  Occupational  Titles."  It  lists 
every  job  in  the  economy,  including  a 
job  description,  qualifications,  and 
training  time  required. 

According  to  the  Department's  own 
estimates,  it  takes  30  days  or  less  to 
"learn  the  techniques,  acquire  infor- 
mation, and  develop  the  facility 
needed  for  average  performance"  for 
such  jobs  as  delivery  driver,  laundry 
worker,  custodian,  food  service  worker, 
dish  washer,  housekeeper,  parking  lot 
attendant,  mail  clerk,  and  sanitation 
worker. 

If  we  stop  to  think  about  it,  appar- 
ently the  administration  believes  it 
will  take  6  times  longer  to  train  mini- 
mum wage  workers  for  lower  skill  jobs 
than  its  own  experts  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  have  found  to  be  the 
fact. 

If  we  must  have  a  training  wage, 
then  tie  it  to  training.  Make  it  for  a 
reasonable  period  and  Eulopt  it  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  test  its  impact.  The 
House-passed  provision  of  60  days  for 
first  hires,  with  a  requirement  for  on- 
the-job  training  with  a  sunset  provi- 
sion in  1992  to  allow  us  to  assess  the 
impact  makes  much  more  sense  than 
the  administration's  proposal.  I  am 
frank  to  say  it  goes  further  than  I  am 
inclined  to  go.  But  I  believe,  as  I  said 
earlier,  that  legislation  Is  the  art  of 
compromise  and  so  I  would  go  along 
with  that. 

But  it  carmot  be  denied  the  working 
poor  need  to  earn  a  living  wage.  They 
hve  gone  without  a  raise  for  8  years. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  do  the 
right  thing  by  restoring  the  minimum 
wage  as  a  basic  standard  of  decency. 

The  President  said  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  I  accept  it  and  I  believe  he 
meant  it  and  I  believe  he  means  it 
now,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  kinder, 
gentler  Nation. 

If  It  is  to  be  a  kinder,  gentler  Nation, 
then  we  have  to  worry  about  those 
who  do  not  have  any  lobbyists  speak- 
ing for  them  here  in  the  Halls,  of  the 
Senate. 


They  are  the  working  poor  who  do 
not  want  to  be  on  welfare  but  who 
want  to  make  enough  money  to  feed 
their  families,  not  very  well  at  best, 
but  at  least  to  keep  themselves  off 
charity. 

This  is  an  administration,  this  is  a 
Senate,  this  is  a  Congress,  this  is  an 
America  that  makes  it  clear  that  we 
think  that  people  ought  to  work,  not 
go  on  charity.  And  every  so  often  we 
get  a  special  proposal  about  how  we 
are  going  to  see  to  it  that  people  get 
jobs  rather  than  have  to  be  on  wel- 
fare. 

But  the  fact  is  that  welfare  stand- 
ards are  set  in  such  a  way  as  to  see  to 
it  that  people  at  least  have  the  bare 
sustenance.  In  too  many  instances,  the 
minimuMi  wage  provides  for  less  suste- 
nance than  is  available  imder  welfare. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  welfare  because 
welfare  is  based  upon  what  people 
need.  It  Is  based  upon  need  consider- 
ations. But  instead  of  talking  about 
basic  needs,  we  are  fighting  here  about 
30  cents  an  hour;  we  are  fighting 
about  how  long  a  training  wage:  we 
are  fighting  about  the  failure  to  have 
any  actual  training  during  that  train- 
ing period. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  relent,  ease 
up,  win  another  battle,  but  in  this 
battle,  you  are  being  cruel,  you  are 
being  inhumane,  and  you  are  being 
unfair.  Do  not  do  that  to  those  who  do 
not  have  any  lobbyists  in  these  Halls. 
Do  not  do  that  to  poor  people  who 
want  to  work  to  earn  enough  money  to 
provide  for  their  families.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  some  eloquent,  very  fine, 
emotional  statements  about  minimum 
wage.  I  wish  to  take  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent tack.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
basic  principles  which  caused  the  cre- 
ation of  the  minimum  wage  and  exam- 
ine whether  or  not  the  situations  have 
changed  in  the  last  50  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  minimum  wage 
has  been  an  issue  before  this  body  for 
at  least  the  50  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  The  argvunents 
have  remained  much  the  same  over 
the  years. 

Some  elements  of  this  debate  are  ax- 
iomatic. Increasing  the  price  of  labor 
will  reduce  the  demand  for  labor, 
period.  Some  workers  will  benefit  from 
an  increase,  period. 

But  while  the  debate  has  remained 
quite  similar  over  the  years,  the  prob- 
lems have  changed  tremendously.  Our 
fsunily  structure  has  changed,  our  ex- 
pectations of  women  have  changed, 
and  we  are  concerned  today  about 
having  too  few  workers  with  the  skills 
to  fill  our  jobs,  a  notion  that  was  xm- 


thinkable  back  in  the  depth  of  the  De- 
pression. 

The  story  of  a  woman  who  lives  not 
far  from  me  in  Vermont  really 
brought  this  point  home.  She  lived 
through  the  Depression,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  was  working  as  a  school 
teacher,  one  of  the  few  professional 
avenues  open  to  women  at  the  time. 
She  explained  very  matter-of-factly 
that  when  she  got  married  back  then 
she  quit  her  job.  No  one  asked  her  to 
do  so;  she  simply  understood  that 
since  her  husband  was  employed,  it 
was  unconscionable  that  she,  too, 
would  hold  down  a  job  at  that  time 
when  jobs  were  so  scarce. 

Those  were  obviously  extreme  cir- 
cumstances. But  her  story  does  under- 
score the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  enacted. 

Today,  we  no  longer  expect  that 
women  will  stay  at  home,  indeed,  most 
women  with  young  children  are  in  the 
work  force.  When  the  minimum  wage 
was  adopted,  perhaps  one-third  of  the 
women  were  in  the  work  force.  Now.  it 
is  about  two-thirds.  This  is  a  startling 
fact,  fewer  than  10  percent  of  all  fami- 
lies with  children  contain  a  mother 
who  Is  at  home  caring  for  the  children 
with  a  father  working  outside  the 
home.  Ten  percent;  less  than  ten  per- 
cent. 

Congress  is  trying  to  come  to  grips 
with  these  changes,  whether  through 
child  care,  family  and  medical  leave  or 
a  host  of  other  proposals  to  accommo- 
date the  nature  of  today's  work  place 
and  work  force.  But  this  effort  at  ac- 
commodation seems  sorely  lacking  in 
our  approjwjh  to  the  minimum  wage. 

We  do  need  to  establish  a  minimum 
standard  of  living,  both  for  those  who 
work  and  those  who  do  not.  But  we 
cannot  establish  such  a  standard  for 
the  working  poor  through  the  use  of 
the  minimum  wage  alone.  Such  a 
policy  is  doomed  to  failure. 

The  vast  majority  of  minimimi  wage 
earners  are  not  the  poor  family  of 
three  that  had  served  as  a  benchmark 
of  sorts  for  the  minimum  wage. 
Indeed,  almost  three-quarters  are 
single,  and  only  14  percent  of  mini- 
mum wage  earners  are  a  head  of 
household  In  the  poverty  area.  A 
somewhat  higher  percentage  of  mini- 
mum wage  earners,  about  one  in  five, 
do  live  In  poverty  households. 

These  households,  however,  are  not 
necessarily  going  to  be  helped  much 
by  an  increase  in  the  minimimi  wage. 
The  larger  barrier  for  such  households 
is  a  lack  of  work,  not  a  lack  of  pay. 
Only  15  percent  of  the  householders 
of  families  in  poverty  work  full  time, 
year  round.  Thus,  the  concern  that  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  will  de- 
crease hours  or  job  opportunities  is 
very  real. 

Charles  Brown,  a  senior  economist 
with  the  Minimum  Wage  Study  Com- 
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mission,  estimated  that  it  takes  a  22- 
percent  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
to  effect  a  1 -percent  increase  in  pover- 
ty household  income.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that  while  the  real  value  of  the 
minimum  wage  has  declined  over  the 
past  5  years,  so,  too.  has  the  poverty 
rate. 

Given  the  preponderance  of  mini- 
mum wage  earners  in  one-  or  two- 
person  families,  perhaps  our  bench- 
mark should  be  revised  to  reflect  the 
wage  levels  required  for  one-  or  two- 
person  households  to  remain  out  of 
poverty. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  address 
the  very  real  needs  of  larger  families, 
as  a  matter  of  equity  and  as  a  critical 
factor  in  preventing  the  deterioration 
of  the  family  structure.  We  can  and 
should  do  this  by  revising  the  earned 
income  tax  credit,  or  EITC,  to  reflect 
family  size,  adjusting  the  credit  based 
on  the  number  of  dependents. 

The  advantages  to  doing  so  are  sev- 
eral. First,  the  benefits  of  such  a 
policy  are  targeted  directly  to  those 
who  need  it  the  most,  the  working 
poor.  Second,  any  disemployment 
impact  is  minimused.  Third,  other  eco- 
nomic dislocation,  such  as  an  impact 
on  inflation  or  competitiveness,  are  re- 
duced as  well.  Finally,  the  reward  for 
working  will  actually  increase  for 
those  families  which  need  the  greatest 
assistance. 

A  reform  of  the  EITC  will  certainly 
reduce  Treasury  revenues,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  much  of 
what  is  really  being  reduced  are  pay- 
roll taxes  from  the  working  poor. 

Moreover,  the  policy  and  economic 
offsets  to  these  losses  are  tremendous. 
Welfare  and  other  transfer  payments 
would  be  reduced  to  those  already 
working,  while  the  increased  incentive 
to  work  would  certainly  have  an 
impact  on  those  who  do  not  now  hold 
Jobs. 

In  other  words,  sure,  we  are  going  to 
lose  some  revenue,  but  if  you  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  you  can  ob- 
viously see  that  if  you  reduce  the 
number  of  people  on  welfare,  the  gain 
for  transfer  pajmient  is  going  to 
exceed  certainly  any  loss  of  revenues 
for  those  individuals. 

While  the  Minimum  Wage  Restora- 
tion Act  would  restore  the  minimum 
wage  rate,  a  reform  of  the  EITC  would 
do  far  more  to  accomplish  everyone's 
goal  of  a  living  wage  for  the  working 
poor. 

Unfortunately.  I  doubt  that  much  of 
our  discussion  will  be  directed  at  the 
policy  that  underlies  the  minimum 
wage,  or  even  our  goals.  Instead,  we 
will  argue  whether  the  rate  should  be 
at  one  level  or  another,  and  whether 
the  length  of  the  training  wage  should 
be  6  months  or  60  days. 

This  may  be  unavoidable,  but  I 
think  there  is  a  more  important 
debate  that  we  should  get  into.  That 
debate  is  this:  What  should  our  society 


guarantee  to  the  individual  or  the 
head  of  household  who  is  willing  to 
work  full  time,  year  round  to  support 
a  family?  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
principal  reason  behind  the  enactment 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and 
strikes  me  as  the  issue  we  should  ad- 
dress in  these  amendments  to  that  act. 

Before  us  are  two  proposals,  with 
differing  rates,  differing  training 
wages,  and  differing  approaches.  The 
Democrats  argue  that  their  proposal 
will  do  the  most  good:  the  Republicans 
say  theirs  will  do  the  least  harm. 

The  biggest  policy  difference  be- 
tween the  two  lies  in  the  training  wage 
proposals.  In  one  fashion  or  another, 
this  concept  has  been  around  for  some 
time.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
contains  a  few  differentials,  and  many 
States  have  adopted  them  for  certain 
categories  of  workers. 

Secretary  Dole  has  argued  persua- 
sively that  low-wage  workers  need  edu- 
cation and  training  to  equip  them  to 
fill  higher  paying  jobs. 

I  certainly  agree  with  her  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  her  and  my 
colleagues  on  these  issues  in  the 
months  ahead.  In  fact,  I  will  be  offer- 
ing an  amendment  during  the  course 
of  considering  this  legislation  that  will 
attempt  to  deal  with  this  issue  but 
only  in  a  small  way,  unfortunately. 

But  as  we  all  know,  our  efforts  to 
educate  and  train  our  workforce  have 
been  insufficient.  Many  workers,  par- 
ticularly young  ones,  lack  the  basic 
skills  necessary  in  order  to  get  entry- 
level  Jobs.  The  higher  we  raise  the  cost 
of  that  Job.  the  less  likely  an  employer 
will  be  to  hire  that  young.  inexi>eri- 
enced  worker. 

In  some  markets,  the  increases  we 
are  discussing  will  have  little  or  no 
effect.  But  in  others,  the  effect  could 
be  significant.  That  is  why  I  support 
establishing  a  meaningful  training 
wage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  "meaningful" 
connotes  two  things:  first,  that  job  op- 
portunities will  be  retained— in  other 
words,  we  do  not  reduce  the  number  of 
Job  opportunities,  and  second,  that  we 
will  induce  some  behavior  that  would 
not  otherwise  occur. 

If  I  read  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic analysis  correctly,  it  satisfies 
the  first  test,  but  assmnes  failure  on 
the  second.  More  specifically,  it  be- 
lieves that  costs  will  l)e  dampened  in 
industries  with  seasonal  or  high-turn- 
over Jobs  but  that  employer  l)ehavior 
in  other  industries  will  be  unaffected 
by  the  training  wage.  In  other  words, 
employers  in  those  industries  will 
eliminate  just  as  many  Job  opportuni- 
ties as  if  no  training  wage  existed. 

This  strikes  me  as  unfortunate. 
While  employers  certainly  have  no 
control  over  the  seasonal  nature  of 
some  Jobs,  and  may  have  only  limited 
control  of  turnover.  I  hope  we  could 
affect  the  behavior  of  employers  who 
provide  more  stable  employment. 


The  Democratic  alternative  prob- 
ably fails  on  both  of  the  principles  I 
set  forth.  As  a  policy  matter,  I  think 
60  days  makes  a  lot  more  sense  than  6 
months.  It  does  not  take  6  months  for 
an  employee  to  learn  minimum  wage 
skills.  Either  the  employee  acquires 
them  over  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or 
the  employer  lets  the  employee  go.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  assume  that  an  em- 
ployer who  might  be  forced  to  elimi- 
nate Jobs  due  to  tight  profit  margins  is 
going  to  tolerate  incompetence  for  6 
months. 

But  I  am  not  convinced  that  a  train- 
ing wage  should  be  limited  to  the  first 
job.  The  language  adopted  by  the 
House  has  mechanical  problems.  For 
example,  an  employee  would  be  ineli- 
gible for  the  training  wage  if  he  or  she 
had  worked  for  any  employer  for  any 
period  of  time. 

While  I  am  not  sure  of  the  intent 
behind  the  choice  of  words,  a  court 
might  construe  "work"  to  mean  some- 
thing even  broader  than  employment, 
the  defined  concept  used  throughout 
the  act. 

Moreover,  the  practical  enforcement 
problems  could  doom  this  provision  to 
the  same  fate  that  has  befallen  the 
current  student-learner  provisions— so 
complex  that  employers  do  not  bother 
to  use  them.  Again,  we  should  not 
have  a  training  wage  if  it  is  not  going 
to  provide  an  incentive  for  employers 
to  behave  differently. 

Finally,  I  am  not  sure  that  such  a 
wage  should  be  limited  to  a  single  Job. 
For  the  hard-to-employ  youth,  it  may 
take  a  second  or  third  job  to  get  them 
started  in  a  good  employment  relation- 
ship, especially,  for  instance,  if  his 
first  one  should  be  terminated. 

I  hope  we  agree  on  the  purpose  of  a 
training  wage;  to  save  Jobs  and  pro- 
mote the  hiring  and  training  of  low- 
skilled  workers.  If  we  are  agreed,  per- 
haps we  can  agree  to  some  combina- 
tion of  the  proposals  of  the  adminis- 
tration or  by  the  House,  not  this  body, 
or  some  variation  that  would  provide  a 
simple  entry-level  rate  that  could  be 
maintained  only  by  leveraging  some 
tangible  training. 

In  conclusion,  once  we  finish  this 
debate,  I  hope  we  will  begin  to  look 
anew  at  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish and  how  we  should  best  ac- 
complish it.  While  the  Minimum  Wage 
Restoration  Act  might  restore  the 
minimum  wage  rate,  it  will  do  very 
little  to  help  the  working  poor. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  part  from  one 
relevant  observer  on  this  issue: 

The  country  needs  and.  unless  I  mistake 
its  temper,  the  country  demands  bold,  per- 
sistent experimentation.  It  is  common  sense 
to  take  a  method  and  try  it;  if  it  falls,  admit 
it  fnuilily  and  try  another.  But  above  all, 
try  something. 

I  know  my  Democratic  colleagues 
chafe  when  Republicans  use  the  words 
of  fYanklin  Roosevelt,  but  I  think  his 
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approach  may  be  as  important  as  his 
legislative  legacy.  I  think  we  should 
read  those  words  again  and  again. 

I  know  we  are  probably  not  going  to 
take  a  dramatic  turn  and  adopt 
changes  to  the  EITC  in  the  course  of 
this  debate.  But  I  am  also  fairly  confi- 
dent that  this  legislation  will  be 
vetoed  and  that  a  veto  will  be  sus- 
tained. 

But  if  there  is  one  benefit  in  the  pro- 
cedural course  we  are  undertaking,  I 
hope  it  is  that  all  parties  will  look 
closely  at  the  proposals  put  forward 
by  Senator  Boschwitz,  Representa- 
tives Petri,  Dowtney,  and  others  to 
reform  the  EITC,  and  that  we  will  put 
their  proposals  into  place. 

Earlier  today,  we  commemorated  the 
two  centuries  of  history  of  this  institu- 
tion. Let  us  profit  from  that  rich  expe- 
rience but  not  become  prey  to  it.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  reexamine  the 
changes  of  the  past  50  years  and 
renew  our  commitment  to  the  working 
poor. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  the  earned 
income  tax  credit,  and  I  expect  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  debate  that 
issue  in  the  time.  I  do  not  want  by  si- 
lence to  indicate  that  this  is  not  a 
useful  suggestion  or  idea.  It  would  be 
very  helpful  in  certain  circumstances. 
We  have  had  the  opportunity  in  re- 
viewing the  earned  income  tax  credit 
issue  to  evaluate  the  Boschwitz  pro- 
posal of  last  year,  for  example.  We 
found  that  with  regards  to  the  individ- 
ual minimum  wage  worker,  for  a  mar- 
ried couple,  and  a  married  couple  with 
one  child  the  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  in  our  proposal  is  the  better  for 
them.  If  we  move  beyond  that  to 
larger  families,  the  earned  income  tax 
credit  as  it  was  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  does  have  a  posi- 
tive impact.  I  do  not  want  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  consideration  of  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  at  some  time. 
Of  course,  we  have  been  conditioned 
by  what  the  administration  has  stated 
with  regards  to  the  budget;  an  earned 
income  tax  credit  would  add  to  the 
deficit.  But  I  believe  it  is  an  idea  that 
the  Senate  should  consider  at  a  future 
date.  We  also  believe  that  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  you  will 
move  a  number  of  families  out  of  eligi- 
bility for  transfer  payments  which  will 
result  in  lowering  the  Federal  deficit. 
But  we  have  been  unable  to  quantify 
that. 

So  for  the  point  I  am  making,  I  will 
consider  the  earned  income  tax  credit 
as  posed  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota last  year.  The  administration  has 
not  indicated  favoring  that  proposal. 
Secretary  Dole  did  not,  as  the  Senator 
remembers,  during  the  course  of  our 


hearings.  There  is  no  other  indication 
that  they  would.  But  I  wanted  to  give 
that  assurance  to  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont,  who  has  been  very  much  in- 
volved in  the  shaping  of  this  legisla- 
tion, of  my  position.  We  talked  about 
this  briefly  during  the  course  of  our 
markup.  But  that  is  at  least  where  this 
Senator  comes  out  on  this  issue. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
has  any  additional  remarks  in  reaction 
to  that  comment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  like  to  add 
a  word  or  two.  I  think,  again,  if  we  go 
back  and  look  at  the  major  purpose  of 
the  legislation  originally,  it  was  to 
help  the  working  poor  family.  We  did 
that  very  successfully  in  the  thirties 
by  providing  a  minimum  wage  to  bol- 
ster the  family  income,  but  now  as  we 
look  at  the  14  percent  we  will  be  help- 
ing by  this  approach  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  the  $4.50  area  will  take 
care  of  the  one-  and  two-dependent 
family. 

But  for  those  that  need  help  in  the 
three  above,  we  do  have  little  by  this 
legislation.  Plus  that,  if  we  go  any 
higher,  then  we  have  all  the  additional 
problems  of  job  dislocation  which  has 
been  discussed  rather  extensively  pre- 
viously. 

So  my  hope  is  that  we  do  not  just 
ignore  this  in  our  emotional  debates 
over  the  issues  of  levels  and  training 
wages  and  not  recognize  that  there  is  a 
very  viable  program  which  can  be  in- 
stituted which  would  help  all  of  the 
working  poor.  Although  the  problems 
of  estimating  the  impact  upon  the  def- 
icit are  difficult,  the  fact  is  that  the 
revenue  loss  occurs  in  one  budget  and 
one  committee's  responsibility,  and 
the  gain  occurs  in  another  committee 
with  respect  to  reduced  transfer  pay- 
ments. It  is  unfortunate  the  way  the 
committee  structures  are  set  up  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  sjid  we 
never  seem  to  have  a  fonmi  in  which 
to  openly  discuss  these  matters  and 
come  up  with  a  rational  program  to 
try  to  take  care  of  these  very  difficult 
issues. 

I  hope  we  will  not  avoid  this  issue  in 
this  debate.  It  is  unfortujiate  that  we 
probably  cannot  come  to  the  proper 
conclusion  just  by  the  nature  of  the 
way  the  House  and  Senate  operate, 
and  the  fact  we  cannot  pull  these  esti- 
mates and  changes  together.  We  really 
do  not  have  any  good  figures. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  particularly  appreciate  his  com- 
ment about  the  way  the  Budget  Act 
performs.  If  we  were  able  to  provide 
additional  savings  it  would  be  useful 
and  helpful  to  be  able  to  use  those  sav- 
ings in  the  other  areas  of  human  need. 
I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  argu- 
ment about  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
welfare  savings  as  a  result  of  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage.  I  believe  that 
there  will  be  important  savings  as 
people  move  off  of  welfare  and  move 


into  better  paying  jobs.  But  we  have 
not  been  able  to  estimate  that  savings. 
But  the  benefit  in  my  State  is  equal 
to  about  $5.20  an  hour  on  welfare.  We 
are  talking  about  $3.35  here.  If  we  are 
going  to  try  to  move  people  off  of  wel- 
fare, we  have  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage.  I  am  amazed  that  people  are 
working  even  now.  Yet  we  have  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  working 
because  they  want  to  work.  We  are 
talking  about  people  who  want  to 
work.  If  we  were  able  to  move  the  min- 
imimi  wage  up,  do  something  in  the 
areas  of  day  care,  health  care,  and 
skills  training,  then  we  are  going  to 
save  the  taxpayers  money— I  believe 
billions  of  dollars. 

But  we  are  going  to  try  to  see  to  the 
extent  that  the  Senator  can  help  us 
quantify  those  savings,  and  see  if  we 
caimot  perhaps  at  least  get  credit  for 
those  savings  for  our  particular  func- 
tion. It  is  a  different  issue  than  the 
general  question  of  minimum  wage  but 
I  think  around  here  it  is  enormously 
important  because  we  will  be  trying  to 
deal  with  more  programs  such  as  vol- 
untary service  programs,  and  initia- 
tives in  health  and  education. 

I  appreciate  the  comments.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  very 
constructive  comments  on  the  whole 
issue. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  one  fiu^her  com- 
ment if  I  may.  I  think  it  is  also  impor- 
tant that  we  talk  about  EITC,  and 
that  we  also  do  not  forget  what  the 
purpose  of  the  training  wage  certainly 
ought  to  be,  and  that  is  to  improve  the 
skills  of  people  to  be  able  to  either  in- 
crease their  present  employment 
under  some  circumstances,  if  it  is  al- 
lowed under  that  provision,  or  at  least 
ought  to  urge  employers  to  conduct 
some  sort  of  training  along  with  the 
wage  or  else  we  will  not  accomplish 
any  of  the  goals. 

As  I  pointed  out,  neither  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  House  and  Senate  nor 
the  administration  reach  the  two  basic 
goals  which  ought  to  be  the  goals  of 
the  training  wage.  I  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  time  we  will  also  along  with 
the  EITC  give  some  serious  thought  as 
to  forgetting  about  the  emotionalism 
on  each  of  these  extreme  positions  on 
the  issue  and  talk  constructively  about 
some  options  that  we  can  use  to  try  to 
get  our  employers  to  have  some  mean- 
ingful use  for  the  training  wage. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
body.  I  at  this  time  note  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  as 
passed  by  the  Labor  Committee.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  bill,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  from  $3.35  to  $4.65. 
That  increase  as  many  of  us  have 
heard,  a  lot  of  people  are  for  it  and 
many  people  are  against  it.  I  came  out 
against  it  because  I  evaluated  it  and 
believe  it  would  be  very  detrimental  to 
my  State  and  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  would  cost 
Jobs. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  today  about 
helping  the  working  poor.  I  want  to 
help  the  working  poor.  I  think  putting 
the  working  poor  out  of  a  Job  is  the 
meanest  thing  we  could  do.  I  have 
heard  people  say  if  you  are  against 
this  bill  you  are  mean,  that  you  really 
did  not  care  about  helping  those  on 
the  lowest  end  of  the  economic  ladder. 
I  say  if  we  pull  the  ladder  up.  and  if 
they  cannot  get  that  first  Job  and 
reach  it,  we  have  done  the  cruelest 
thing  of  all.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
would  do. 

I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  dis- 
putes the  fact  that  if  we  increase  the 
minimum  wage  from  $3.35  to  $4.65  we 
are  going  to  cost  Jobs,  thousands  of 
Jobs,  estimated  to  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  as  many  as  500,000  Jobs 
would  be  lost.  In  my  State  of  Oklaho- 
ma, it  is  estimated  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  we  would  lose  10,000 
jobs.  Ten  thousand  Jobs  in  the  first 
year.  25,000  Jobs  in  4  years— 25,000 
jobs.  We  fight  for  Jobs.  We  arc  hungry 
for  Jobs.  We  have  gone  through  a  diffi- 
cult ec6nomic  time  in  the  last  few 
years.  We  want  Jobs. 

And  the  Senate  of  Oklahoma  cer- 
tainly does  not  want  us  passing  laws 
that  are  going  to  cost  us  jobs,  which' 
are  going  to  put  thousands  of  people 
out  of  work.  Unfortunately,  it  would 
be  putting  the  people  out  of  work  who 
need  the  Jobs.  In  many  cases,  the  most. 
These  are  people  who  are  trying  to  get 
started,  trying  to  grow  economically, 
trying  to  earn  a  living,  trying  to  leam 
how  to  make  a  living,  trying  to  get 
started  in  a  business.  Eighty  percent 
of  all  new  jobs  are  created  in  small 
business,  and  small  businesses  are  the 
ones  that  pay  minimimi  wage. 

This  is  not  going  to  impact  negative- 
ly on  General  Motors  «id  some  of  the 
larger  companies.  They  pay  a  lot 
more.  I  think  it  will  have  a  negative 
Impact  on  them,  because  it  will  hurt 
the  economy.  I  will  talk  about  that 
momentarily.  It  will  cost  Jobs.  To  give 
you  an  example,  I,  like  many  of  my 
colleagues,  went  back  to  my  State  the 
last  couple  of  weeks,  and  I  traveled 
around  and  went  into  a  lot  of  rural 
communities.  I  went  into  one  town. 
Colgate,  OK,  population  of  about 
5,000.  I  went  into  a  grocery  store— it 
was  kind  of  interesting— a  little  gro- 
cery store,  which  was  not  a  big  nation- 


al chain  or  anything,  but  I  talked  to 
the  manager,  and  I  shook  hands  with 
some  of  the  employees.  I  asked  the 
manager.  "You  have  several  people 
earring  out  groceries.  What  do  you  pay 
them?"  Their  ages,  I  would  guess, 
would  be  16  or  17;  they  were  teen- 
agers. He  said.  "We  pay  them  about 
$3.50  or  $3.60.  something  along  that 
line."  I  said.  "Can  you  afford  to  pay 
them  $4.65?"  He  said.  "No.  we  would 
Just  have  self -serve.  People  would  have 
to  bag  their  own  groceries."  That  is 
what  we  do  in  some  of  the  big  chains.  I 
guess  that  is  a  fact  of  life  now.  He 
would  not  provide  those  Jobs. 

In  Colgate,  OK,  there  are  not  that 
many  Jobs.  These  people  in  high 
school  and  other  areas  would  like  to 
have  a  Job.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
pass  a  law  in  Washington,  DC— mayl)e 
it  is  appropriate  for  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts—but I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  appropriate  in  Colgate,  OK, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate in  many  areas  of  this  country. 

Basically,  it  would  say  that,  "We  are 
sorry,  but  if  that  Job  is  not  worth 
$4.65,  you  do  not  have  a  Job."  That  is 
exactly  what  we  would  be  doing  if  we 
pass  the  increase  in  minimum  wage  to 
$4.65. 

What  we  are,  in  effect,  saying  is  that 
it  is  Federal  law,  and  that  you  cannot 
pay  less.  So  if  the  job  is  not  worth 
$4.65,  unless  the  employer  wants  to  be 
very  generous  and  maybe  lose  money 
economically  on  it  or  something,  you 
do  have  a  Job.  It  is  against  the  law.  Mr. 
Employee  and  Mr.  Employer,  if  you 
decide  to  get  together  and  pay  $4  an 
hour,  and  that  is  possibly  a  mutually 
beneficial  arrangement,  maybe,  for  a 
young  person  and  an  employer,  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  where  the 
pay  would  be  $4  an  hour,  "We  are 
sorry  for  the  both  of  you,  but  that  is 
against  the  law.  If  you  cannot  pay 
$4.65,  do  not  do  it." 

I  have  a  couple  of  teenagers.  I  have 
one  who  is  making  $4  an  hour.  I  do  not 
know  if  that  employer  would  increase 
that  job  to  $4.65,  or  if  my  teenager 
would  be  out  of  a  Job.  I  told  my  teen- 
ager, who  happens  to  drive  a  car.  "I 
want  you  to  help  pay  for  the  gas." 
That  was  part  of  the  deal.  So  she  has 
a  part-time  Job.  and  it  pays  $4  an  hour. 
I  do  not  want  to  price  that  job  out  of 
the  marketplace.  I  do  not  want  to  de- 
prive thousands  of  young  people, 
thousands  of  people,  who  are  trying  to 
get  started. 

I  do  not  want  to  pass  a  law  that  says 
that  it  is  against  the  Federal  law  for 
you  to  have  that  Job.  because  there 
are  thousands  of  Jobs  that  are  in  that 
category,  somewhere  between  $3.35 
and  $4.65,  thousands  of  them,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them.  On  some 
of  them.  I  am  sure,  those  wage  rates 
would  be  increased,  and  some  of  those 
jobs  would  be  priced  out  of  existence. 

If  I  am  interested  in  sacking  grocer- 
ies, and  that  is  one  of  the  first  jobs  a 


lot  of  people  get,  because  maybe  they 
are  in  high  school  and  they  want  a 
part-time  job  on  the  weekend.  Maybe 
another  one  would  be  pumping  gas.  I 
have  a  son  who  is  pumping  gas.  He  did 
that  part  time  in  the  summertime, 
pumping  gas.  He  made  less  than  $4.65 
at  one  station,  and  he  made  more  than 
that  at  another  station.  In  some  sta- 
tions in  Oklahoma.  I  think  they  pay 
less  than  $4.65.  That  Job  was  impor- 
tant because  it  taught  him  something. 
It  was  telling  him  what  it  meant  to 
show  up  on  time,  what  it  meant  to  get 
a  Job.  He  said,  "Well,  this  is  what  I  can 
make  at  this  Job.  What  can  I  do  to 
make  more  money?" 

I  have  the  distinction  of  being  the 
youngest  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
20  years  ago  I  worked  for  minimum 
wage.  It  was  only  20  years  ago.  The 
minimum  wage  at  that  time  was  $1.60 
an  hour.  But  I  learned  a  business.  It 
was,  actually,  a  Janitor  service.  I 
worked  for  a  janitor  service  when  I 
was  going  through  college,  and  my 
wife  and  I  both  did  it  for  $1.60  an 
hour.  We  did  not  think  that  was 
enough,  incidentally.  We  asked  for  a 
raise.  We  waited  about  1  month,  and 
we  received  a  nickel.  We  received 
$1.65.  We  did  not  think  that  was 
enough,  so  we  started  our  own  janitor 
service  and  employed  a  lot  of  people. 
We  happened  to  make  a  fair  amount 
of  money.  We  employed  a  lot  of  people 
and,  incidentally,  we  paid  them  more 
than  minimum  wage.  But  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  there  was  the  opportuni- 
ty to  leam.  We  learned  through  that 
experience,  and  we  started  a  business. 
Again,  that  is  where  80  percent  of  all 
new  Jobs  are  created,  in  small  business. 
A  lot  of  them  do  start  in  that  area  of 
$3-and-something,  not  $4.65.  We  are 
going  to  price  a  lot  of  Jobs  out  of  exist- 
ence. We  are  going  to  deny  a  lot  of 
people  opportunity  if  we  increase  this 
arbitrarily  to  $4.65. 

I  have  heard  the  comments,  well, 
they  need  it  to  be  a  living  wage,  and  so 
on.  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  trying  to 
turn  a  lot  of  jobs  into  welfare  pro- 
grams or  what.  Certainly,  I  am  sympa- 
thetic. I  want  people  to  make  more.  I 
would  like  for  everybody  to  make  $8  or 
$10  or  $12  or  $16  an  hour.  I  think  that 
would  be  great. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  when  I  conclude  a  few  of  my 
comments. 

I  do  not  think  we  make  any  sense 
whatsoever  to  be  mandating  wage 
rates  which  will  put  people  out  of 
work.  I  do  not  think  we  make  any 
sense  whatsoever,  when  in  the  guise  or 
disguise  of  trying  to  say  we  want  to 
help  people,  we  put  people  out  of 
work. 

We  deny  them  the  opportunity  to 
work.  We  tell  them  if  that  job  does  not 
pay  a  certain  level,  $4.65  an  hour,  we 
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are  sorry.  We  are  sorry  that  you  do 
not  have  a  job  now.  A  lot  of  times,  and 
in  many  cases,  we  are  talking  about 
young  people.  They  carmot  get  a  job, 
and  they  do  not  learn  work  skills  and 
work  habits.  They  still  need  money, 
and  how  are  they  going  to  make 
money? 

In  a  lot  of  neighborhoods,  and  this  is 
just  not  in  big  cities,  they  find  there  is 
easy  money  in  drugs.  I  was  with  a 
couple  police  officers  in  Oklahoma, 
and  I  wanted  to  see  some  of  the  drug 
problems  that  we  had.  So  we  drove 
around  into  an  area  that  has  a  reputa- 
tion of  having  a  drug  problem.  I  saw  a 
youngster,  who  was  12,  13,  or  14  years 
old  on  a  bicycle.  The  officer  said  that 
he  is  probably  already  involved  in  drug 
trafficking.  I  said,  "You  have  got  to  be 
kidding.  How  in  the  world  could  this 
youngster,  who  looked  as  innocent  as 
my  13-year-old.  do  this?"  He  said,  "He 
is  probably  serving  as  a  scout,  and 
somebody  probably  gave  him  $20  and 
said,  'If  a  car  like  this  one  pulls  in,  ride 
down  here  and  let  us  know.'  He  ig 
working  as  a  lookout.  He  would  notify 
the  drug  people." 

He  said,  "The  next  thing  you  know, 
they  will  give  him  a  little  more  money 
for  delivering  this  little  sack  or  brown 
paper  bag  over  to  another  apartment 
in  the  housing  complex.  Maybe  this 
time  they  will  give  him  $50."  Again, 
that  youngster  may  or  may  not  know 
that  there  are  drugs  inside.  Maybe  it  is 
crack  or  some  other  type  of  drug,  and 
that  is  easy  money. 

Would  it  not  be  better  if  that  indi- 
vidutd  had  the  opportunity  to  have  a 
job.  to  show  up  for  work  on  time,  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to  put 
a  little  money  in  his  back  pocket, 
maybe  to  buy  gas  for  his  automobile, 
or  to  buy  some  other  type  of  commodi- 
ty or  something,  to  at  least  allow  that 
individual  to  learn  in  the  marketplace, 
instead  of  saying,  "WeU.  I  am  sorry, 
youngster;  if  you  cannot  get  a  job 
above  $4.65,  it  is  not  worth  it.  It  is 
against  the  law,  against  Federal  law, 
because  we  passed  a  law  that  says  if 
you  cannot  get  that  amount  for  it.  too 
bad." 

Then  what  about  the  economic 
impact?  I  have  already  talked  about 
the  individual,  but  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  national  economic  impact.  I 
have  heard  comments  about  it  being 
inflationary.  It  is.  No  one  can  say  it  is 
not  inflationary.  It  will  increase  the 
price  of  goods  and  services  sold  in  the 
United  States.  The  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  states  that  raising  the 
minimum  wage,  as  proposed,  will  cost 
consumers  an  extra  $13  billion  a  year 
in  higher  prices.  Some  people  think 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
writing  that  check,  maybe  that  is  not 
too  bad.  Actually,  it  is  estimated  in  a 
study  by  Makenzie  and  Simon  of 
Clemson  University  that  it  would 
cause  Federal  spending  to  increase  by 
$1  billion,  because  of  an  increase  In 
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do  just  the  opposite.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  bin  Is.  It  will  Increase  the 
cost  of  domestic  production.  It  will  In- 
crease Inflation.  It  will  Increase  the 
cost  of  doing  business  In  America.  And 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  doing 
that.  It  will  cost  jobs. 

We  should  be  employing  more 
people.  We  actually  have  today  19  mil- 
lion more  Americans  working  today 
than  we  did  In  1982.  That  Is  the  long- 
est, fastest,  growing  economic  expan- 
sion In  our  Nation's  history.  Let  us  not 
mess  It  up.  Let  us  not  make  It  worse  by 
higher  Interest  rates.  Let  us  not  make 
It  worse  by  additional  Federal  rules 
and  regulations,  whether  It  be  Increas- 
ing minimum  wage  or  other  Govern- 
ment mandates  to  make  business  more 
expensive  In  the  United  States  than 
our  competitive  partners  and  allies. 

I  think  this  Is  a  serious  Issue.  Cer- 
tainly macroeconomlcally  It  Is  Impor- 
tant, but  most  of  all.  It  Is  Important  to 
that  yoimgster  In  Colgate.  OK.  who 
wants  to  have  a  job.  Again,  maybe  it  Is 
pumping  gas  or  maybe  it  is  sacking 
groceries,  or  maybe  It  Is  working  at  the 
laundry,  maybe  It  Is  washing  cars. 
Whatever  It  Is.  let  us  not  price  that  job 
out  of  the  marketplace.  Let  us  not  tell 
him  we  would  just  as  soon  have  him  be 
unemployed  and  make  $4  an  hour.  Let 
us  not  make  It  against  the  Federal  law 
for  a  youngster  or  for  a  person  to  work 
for  $4  an  hour. 

That  Is  exactly  what  we  would  be 
doing  If  we  pass  this  bill. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  I  could  just  ask  a 
very  brief  question,  I  just  have  one 
question  I  would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.    NICKLES.    I    am    happy    to 

OTVSWGr. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  I  could,  does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  know  what 
the  AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefits  for 
a  family  with  three  persons  are  In 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Imagining  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  that 
figure.  I  would  be  happy  for  him  to 
share  it  with  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  a  maxlmimi  of 
$546  for  anyone  who  Is  on  welfare  In 
Oklahoma.  And  does  the  Senator 
know  that  that  Is  $10  more  than  what 
the  mlnlmvun  wage  Is  today?  Does  the 
Senator  know  that? 

I  head  a  great  deal  of  comment  from 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  But  actu- 
ally, the  benefit  package  for  not  work- 
ing In  Oklahoma  is  more  than  the 
minimum  wage. 

Does  that  concern  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  since  he  Is  talking  about 
disincentives? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's question. 


unemployment      benefits.      We      put 
people  out  of  work. 

They  are  not  paying  taxes.  They  are 
drawing  unemployment  and  that  has  a 
negative  Impact  on  the  economy. 

Actually,  according  to  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  the  Economics  of  Tax- 
ation, they  estimate  that  the  Senate 
bill  would  Increase  the  deficit  by  about 
$7  billion.  The  cost  of  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  would  rise  from  an  Increase 
In  Government  spending  as  those  who 
lose  their  jobs  file  for  unemployment 
Insurance  and  expand  their  use  of 
food  stamps.  Government  revenues 
would  decline  because  fewer  people 
would  actually  be  working. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  If  you  Increase 
the  mlnlmimi  wage,  with  the  ripple 
effect  throughout  the  country,  there 
will  be  higher  Inflation. 

I  happened  to  be  expressing  some 
concerns  to  Alan  Greenspan  not  too 
long  ago  that  I  think  he  Is  Increasing 
Interest  rates  too  much.  He  has  really 
been  tightening  down  the  money 
supply.  With  increasing  interest  rates, 
the  prime  Interest  rate  now  Is  3  per- 
cent higher  than  It  was  a  year  ago. 
The  T-blU  rates,  what  we  pay  for 
money.  Is  3%  points  higher  than  what 
It  was  just  a  year  ago. 

You  might  say,  why?  The  Fed.  the 
Federal  Reserve.  Is  concerned  about 
Inflation.  They  think  Inflation  Is  get- 
ting heated  up  so  they  are  making 
some  precautionary  moves.  They  are 
tightening  up  on  money.  They  are  in- 
creasing interest  rates,  trying  to  slow 
down  the  economy. 

I  am  concerned  about  that,  but  I  wiU 
tell  you  this  will  drive  Inflation  up. 
This  will  put  more  pressure  on  Alan 
Greenspan  and  crew  to  jack  the  price 
of  money  up  even  higher.  Increase  In- 
terest rates  more. 

If  you  happen  to  be  In  the  housing 
market,  if  you  are  trying  to  buy  a 
house,  it  is  much  more  difficult  today 
than  it  was  a  year  ago  because  the 
price  of  borrowing  money  is  higher.  If 
you  want  to  buy  an  automobile,  the 
cost  of  borrowing  money  is  higher. 
Why?  Because  the  Fed  Is  concerned 
about  Inflation. 

If  we  passed  this  bill  we  are  going  to 
be  Increasing  Inflation.  That  will  make 
us  less  competitive  Internationally. 
And  that  Is  another  point. 

Let  us  think  about  the  macro  effect 
of  this  on  the  economy. 

Every  Senator  that  I  know  of  In  this 
body  has  complained  about  our  large 
trade  deficit.  Every  Senator  that  I 
know  of  would  say,  "let  us  be  more 
competitive." 

This  bill  will  not  make  us  more  com- 
petitive; It  win  make  us  less  competi- 
tive. This  bin  win  mean  that,  yes,  we 
win  be  Importing  more  and  we  will  be 
exporting  less. 

And  let  us  face  It.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  we  can  do  In  Congress  that  In- 
stead of  helping  our  economy.  Instead 
of  helping  our  competitiveness,  we  can 
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Let  me  Just  make  a  couple  com- 
ments. 

One.  concerning  welfare  benefits, 
and  they  vary  from  State  to  State,  and 
maybe  they  are  larger  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  I  am  asking  the  Sena- 
tor, what  are  they  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts? They  are  $546  in  Oklaho- 


UMI 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Six  hundred  ninety- 
four  dollars  in  Massachusetts  and  $546 
in  Oklahoma,  and  that  does  not  in- 
clude the  Medicaid  in  Oklahoma 
which  would  mean  that  if  you  do  not 
work  for  a  minimum  wage  you  would 
be  $250  better  off  by  not  working. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  think  it  is  my  time. 
One.  I  would  like  to  correct  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  just  wondered 
how  the  Senator  would  respond  to 
that  observation. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

First,  I  think  the  facts  are  about  80 
percent,  of  the  people  who  are  on  min- 
imum wage  are  not  from  welfare 
homes.  If  they  are  not  on  minimum 
wage  they  are  not  on  welfare  because 
most  of  them,  like  my  daughter  or  like 
my  son.  or  other  people  who  have  min- 
imum-wage jobs,  their  family  is  not  on 
welfare. 

You  do  have  some  individuals  and 
some  families  who  happen  to  be  earn- 
ing minimum  wage,  and  that  may  be 
their  sole  source  of  income,  but  only 
12.5  percent  of  minimum  wage  earners 
are  heads  of  households. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
acting  like  every  minimum  wage 
earner  is  a  head  of  household.  That  is 
not  correct.  Only  one  out  of  eight  is  a 
head  of  a  household.  So  you  have 
seven  out  of  eight  that  is  not  a  head  of 
household. 

So  I  think  that  is  an  important  fact. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
making  the  same  statement  like  if 
they  are  not  making  the  minimum 
wage  they  are  going  to  be  on  welfare. 
That  is  not  the  case. 

My  daughter,  if  she  does  not  have 
that  Job  or  that  job  is  priced  out  at  $4 
an  hour,  she  is  not  going  to  be  on  wel- 
fare. My  family  is  not  going  to  be  Oii 
welfare.  I  doubt  that  the  family  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  going 
to  be  on  welfare. 

So  we  are  not  talking  the  case.  well, 
we  are  either  going  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  or  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease welfare  payments.  That  is  not 
the  case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  fact  is  the  ben- 
efit package  for  not  working  in  Okla- 
homa is  $250  more  than  working  for 
the  minimum  wage.  The  fact  is  people 
cannot  afford  to  work  at  the  minimum 
wage  with  that  kind  of  alternative. 

We  are  trying  to  get  them  off  wel- 
fare. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lautenberg).  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  that  and 
I  appreciate  the  question  from  the 
Senator  from  Masachusetts. 

The  facts  are,  Mr.  President,  that 
10.000  Oklahomans  will  lose  a  job  if 
this  bill  passes.  It  is  estimated  in  3  or  4 
years  that  25.000 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  wlU  not  yield  at 
this  time. 

Twenty-five  thousand  Oklahomans 
will  lose  their  jobs  in  4  years  if  this  bill 
becomes  law.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
mistake. 

I  want  those  10.000  or  25,000  Okla- 
homans to  have  a  job.  I  want  those 
youngsters  who  are  working  in  that 
grocery  store  to  have  a  job.  Those 
youngsters  will  not  be  on  welfare 
unless  maybe  they  are  priced  out  of  a 
job.  they  cannot  get  a  job.  and  then 
they  would  go  on  welfare.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Let  us  help  those  yoimgsters.  Let  us 
help  people  get  involved  and  climb  the 
economic  ladder.  But  if  they  are 
priced  out  to  where  they  cannot  start, 
where  they  do  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  get  that  first  job.  that  increases 
the  likelihood  that  they  will  be  perpet- 
ually on  welfare. 

Let  us  help  them  to  learn  work 
habits.  Let  us  help  them  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  economic  train. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
genuinely  trying  to  listen  to  this 
debate  and  reach  a  rational  conclusion 
myself.  I  appreciate  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  had  some  experi- 
ence in  a  small  business.  I  myself  was 
in  business  in  1978,  1979,  1980.  and 
1981  when  the  last  minimum  wage  in- 
crease went  into  effect. 

I  would  just  like  to  know,  does  the 
Senator  think  we  should  have  a  mini- 
mum wage?  Should  that  rule  be  in 
place? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  asking  a  good  question. 
That  question  Is  somewhat  moot.  I 
personally  economically  would  say  it 
might  be  a  good  time  to  abolish  the 
minimum  wage.  That  is  not  my  pro- 
posal. 

My  proposal  is,  really,  let  us  just 
leave  the  minimum  wage  where  it  is 
today.  Let  us  not  make  it  worse.  Let  us 
not  put  people  out  of  work. 

If  I  wished  that  the  minimum  wage 
were  to  be  abolished  over  that.  I  would 
offer  that.  But  that  is  not  my  inten- 
tion. My  intention  is  just  let  us  not 
put  people  out  of  work  any  more  than 
what  we  are  doing  with  the  present 
minimum  wage  at  $3.35. 

Mr.  KERREY.  If  I  hear  the  Senator 
correctly,  then  he  thinks  the  30-30-30 


being  proposed  by  President  Bush 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  would  be  cor- 
rect. 

To  give  the  Senator  a  little  more  of 
my  argument,  or  at  least  my  thoughts 
on  it.  I  think  $4.25  would  be  a  mistake. 
I  think  it  is  going  to  cost  jobs.  It  will 
not  cost  us  as  many  jobs  as  $4.65.  but 
it  is  going  to  cost  jobs.  I  think  it  is  less 
damaging  to  the  economy,  less  infla- 
tionary, and  it  will  not  cost  quite  as 
many  jobs. 

The  estimates  are— and  I  might  read 
some  of  these.  I  mentioned  CBO  esti- 
mates it  is  going  to  cost  500,000  jobs. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  es- 
timates that  It  is  going  to  cost  600,000 
jobs.  Robert  Nathan  &  Associates  esti- 
mates as  many  as  887.000  Jobs  will  be 
lost  If  we  pass  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

A  Clemson  University  study  calcu- 
lates as  many  as  339,000  jobs  for  teen- 
agers alone  would  be  lost.  And  on  and 
on. 

There  are  many  studies.  There  are 
going  to  be  thousands  of  jobs  that  will 
be  lost.  That  Is  at  $4.65.  And  If  you  In- 
crease It  to  $4.25,  certainly  there  are 
going  to  be  thousands  of  jobs  lost,  as 
well.  I  do  not  want  to  see  those  jobs 
lost. 

In  the  Senator's  State  of  Nebraska 
and  In  my  State  of  Oklahoma,  we  are 
having  a  difficult  time.  It  is  difficult  in 
riiral  communities.  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that. 

If  you  go  into  a  rural  community 
and  look  at  some  of  these  shops  that 
are  really  struggling,  many  of  them 
are  really  Just  struggling  to  survive. 
Go  down  their  main  streets.  Look  at 
the  drug  store.  Look  at  the  hardware 
store.  Look  at  the  grocery  store.  Ask 
them  if  they  are  making  any  money. 
Most  of  them  are  not.  Ask  them  what 
they  pay  their  people.  And  maybe  a 
lot  of  them  will  tell  you.  maybe  $3.50 
to  $4  an  hour.  Ask  them  If  they  can 
afford  to  pay  $4.65. 

A  lot  of  them  will  tell  you  they  are 
not  making  any  money  right  now  and 
so  if  you  increase  their  wages— maybe 
it  is  50  cents,  maybe  it  is  $1  an  hour- 
A  lot  of  them  are  going  to  say  they 
just  cannot  do  It.  so  they  are  going  to 
employ  fewer  people.  They  may  go  out 
of  business  or  they  may  just  get  by 
and  make  It  even  more  of  a  mom  and 
pop  operation  and  not  employ  the 
high  school  youngster. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  deny  oppor- 
tunities to  people  getting  started  eco- 
nomically and  I  believe,  and  all  of 
these  studies  believe,  that  we  would  be 
denying  opportunities,  whether  it 
would  be  at  $4.65  or  even  at  $4.25  to  a 
lesser  extent. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  sense  of  what  would  happen  if 
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we  were  to  lower  the  minimum  wage, 
let  us  say.  to  $2.30  an  hour?  Would 
that  be  something  the  Senator  would 
think  would  be  beneficial  to  rural 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  No.  I  think  that  by 
leaving  the  minimum  wage  the  last  7 
years  at  $3.35.  we  have  actually  cre- 
ated, since  1982.  19  million  new  jobs. 
Most  of  those  new  jobs  have  been  in 
small  business. 

Let  us  just  leave  the  minimum  wage 
where  it  is  today  and  let  us  allow  more 
new  jobs  to  continue  to  be  created.  Let 
us  not  price  out  some  of  those.  Let  us 
not  have  this  micromanagement  from 
Washington.  DC.  that  says  this  job  is 
not  worth  $4.65  so  you  do  not  have  a 
job.  Maybe  in  Lincoln.  NE,  pumping 
gas,  maybe  it  is  a  good  deal  for  a  16- 
year-old  to  pump  gas  for  $4  an  hour. 
That  16-year-old  might  like  to  have 
that  job.  And  it  may  be  beneficial  to 
the  owner  of  that  gas  station,  but  he 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  $4.65  an 
hour. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Do  I  hear  the  Sena- 
tor saying  to  lower  the  minimum  wage 
to  $2.35  would  be  a  mistake? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  did  not  say  that. 
That  Is  not  my  proposal.  If  the  Sena- 
tor would  like  to  offer  it,  I  will  certain- 
ly consider  it. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Would  the  Senator 
forecast  his  expectation  that  it  would 
produce  good  or  bad  to  lower  it  to 
$2.35? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  As  I  told  the  Sena- 
tor, my  belief  would  be  to  let  us  leave 
it  at  $3.35  where  it  is.  We  had  19  mil- 
lion new  jobs  created  in  the  last  7 
years.  That  is  phenomenal  job  cre- 
ation. Let  us  not  distort  it.  Let  us  not 
hamper  that. 

If  the  Senator  would  like  to  propose 
abolishing  the  minimum  wage,  as  I 
said,  1  would  probably  support  that, 
but  that  is  not  my  intention  today.  My 
intention  is  to  let  us  try  not  to  hamper 
this  economy. 

I  happen  to  think  we  have  a  great, 
vibrant  economy  if  we  in  Congress  do 
not  distort  it  and  impair  it,  ahd  I  am 
afraid  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
I  am  afraid  if  we  follow  up  with  man- 
dated benefits  and  other  types  of  legis- 
lation that  is  being  proposed,  that 
that  also  will  hamper  our  economy.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  us  do  that. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Just  for  the  Sena- 
tor's information,  my  conclusion,  both, 
by  the  way,  as  a  business  person  who, 
to  some  extent,  has  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est as  a  Senator  voting  on  a  minimum 
wage,  I  have  concluded  the  Nation 
needs  a  minimimi  wage,  that  needs  a 
rule  setting  the  minimum  wage.  I  do 
not  see  it  as  a  poverty  program.  I  do 
not  see  it  as  an  effort  to  do  anything 
other  than  to  say  this  Is  the  minimum 
wage  standard. 

What  I  am  wrestling  with  is  at  what 
level  It  should  be,  whether  it  should  be 
$3.35,  $4.25.  or  $4.65. 


What  I  see  in  front  of  us  is  essential- 
ly a  proposal  to  raise  the  minimimi 
wage  in  January  1990.  Senator  Kenne- 
dy is  proposing  to  raise  it  by  50  cents 
and  President  Bush  by  30  cents.  So  I 
am  really  wrestling  with  a  20-cent  dif- 
ferential at  the  moment  and  trying  to 
measure  what  that  impact  would  be, 
whether  or  not  in  the  end  I  think  it  is 
fair. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  numbers, 
particularly  the  forecasts,  which  fore- 
casts all  sorts  of  bad  things.  Unfortu- 
nately, Senator  Kennedy  presents  sta- 
tistics that  show  the  forecast  did  not 
come  to  pass. 

If  he  would  have  asked  me,  had  you 
been  a  politician  in  Nebraska  and 
come  into  my  store  in  1978  and  asked 
me  what  I  thought  about  the  mini- 
mum-wage increase,  I  would  have  said 
it  would  have  been  devastating.  I  did 
not  like  it.  Fortunately.  I  was  able  to 
pass  it  on  and  survive. 

I  would  not  stand  here  and  propose 
reducing  it  back  to  $2.35  an  hour, 
which  is  what  it  was  in  1977  when  I 
objected  to  the  increase  to  $3.35. 

So  I  find  myself  discounting  the  eco- 
nomic forecasts  and  giving  more  cre- 
dence to  what  actually  happened  in 
the  aftermath  of  previous  increases. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments.  I  also  appreciate  the 
personal  experience. 

I  would  encourage  him  to  go  back  to 
the  store  owners.  He  mentioned  he 
was  able  to  pass  it  on. 

I  raji  a  business  during  that  time, 
too.  We  also  went  through  a  very  hy- 
perinflation period,  if  you  remember, 
in  the  late  1970's.  where  all  businesses 
were  passing  things  on  rather  readily. 
I  remember  when  I  was  elected  to 
this  body  we  had  an  inflation  rate  of 
13  percent,  so  business  was  in  the 
process,  in  the  habit,  of  passing  it  on, 
passing  it  on.  And.  of  course,  that  is  a 
real  hidden  tax  to  a  lot  of  people.  To  a 
lot  of  people  who  are  on  fixed  in- 
comes, inflation  is  a  very  pimitive  tax. 
It  hits  them  very  hard.  It  erodes  the 
financial  ability  of  our  country. 

We  found  ourselves  in  very  difficult 
times  back  in  1979  and  1980.  So  the 
Federal  Reserves,  they  wanted  to 
squeeze  out  the  inflation,  so  they  in- 
creased interest  rates,  too.  and  we  had 
the  prime  interest  rate  up  to  2iy2  per- 
cent back  in  1980  and  1981  and  1982. 
Our  country  went  through  a  heck  of  a 
recession  to  wipe  out  that  inflation 
that  was  caused  back  in  the  late 
1970's.  So  I  hope  we  do  not  repeat 
that. 

I  am  not  saying  this  bill  alone  would 
do  it.  but  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
we  are  looking  at  in  Congress  that  will 
msJie  us  less  competitive  internation- 
ally, that  will  increase  costs,  that  will 
put  some  people  out  of  work.  Some 
businesses  have  the  capability  of  pass- 
ing it  on.  I  used  to  be  in  one  of  those 
businesses  at  one  time.  Price  increases 


were  good.  We  were  in  a  good,  strong, 
healthy  economy. 

But  I  also  know  in  rural  America 
today  they  carmot  pass  it  on.  They  are 
not  making  any  money. 

We  can  mandate  big  increases.  If  we 
want  to  solve  the  welfare  situation  and 
we  can  say,  "Well,  let's  make  this 
better  than  welfare,  let's  make  it  $10 
an  hour." 

But  a  lot  of  businesses  will  not  be 
able  to  pass  it  on.  They  carmot  stay  in 
business  indefinitely  losing  money,  so 
they  will  employ  less  people.  And  I  do 
not  think  anybody  really  disagrees 
with  that. 

Maybe  in  a  growing,  thriving  econo- 
my, you  can  pass  it  on.  In  a  lot  of 
areas,  you  cannot. 

I  would  tell  you  right  in  this  area 
around  Washington,  DC,  and  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  this  is  not  going  to  be 
that  bit  of  an  issue.  They  pay  more 
than  that  right  now.  If  they  do,  they 
can  pass  it  on.  This  is  a  thriving  econo- 
my. 

But  if  you  go  into  the  rural  areas, 
you  go  into  the  cities  and  towns  that 
have  populations  of  5,000  that  are  pre- 
dominantly dependent  upon  agricul- 
ture, they  carmot  pass  it  on. 

Those  youngsters  will  not  have  a 
job.  They  will  have  to  leave  those 
rural  communities.  They  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  stay  in  their  home 
community  where  they  graduated 
high  school  or  maybe,  if  they  go  to 
college,  they  will  not  be  able  to  go 
back  to  those  small  communities  for  a 
job.  They  will  have  to  go  to  the  big 
city.  They  will  have  to  go  to  the  east 
coast.  They  will  have  to  go  to  the  west 
coast.  They  will  have  to  migrate  to 
find  a  job. 

Let  us  not  price  them  out.  Let  us  not 
make  it  more  difficult.  Let  us  not 
make  it  too  punitive  for  small  business 
owners  across  America  to  survive.  Let 
us  not  hamper  vigorous  economy  that 
has  been  doing  quite  well  in  job  cre- 
ation. That  is  the  best  welfare  pro- 
gram in  the  world:  Job  creation  in  the 
private  sector. 

Nineteen  million  new  jobs  in  just  the 
last  7  years  is  phenomenal.  Let  us  not 
deter  that.  That  has  happened  in  spite 
of  the  fact  we  did  not  increase  the 
minimum  wage  in  the  last  7  years  and 
we  have  had  thousands,  millions  of 
new  jobs.  Let  us  not  pass  a  law  that 
almost  any  serious  economic  analysis 
says  is  going  to  cost  us  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs.  That  would  be  a  se- 
rious mistake. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Can  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, briefly,  did  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  favor  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  32  million  senior  citizens  on 
Social  Security? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  the  Senator 
voted  for  a  cost-of-living  increase  for 
32  million  seniors. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield?  To  correct  my  colleague,  the 
cost-of-living  increase  was  already  in 
law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Pine.  But  the  Sena- 
tor supports  that? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
support  the  cost-of-living  increase  that 
we  have  given  the  2.5  million  service 
men  and  women  over  the  period  of  the 
last  7  years? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  would  be  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  the  Senator  sup- 
ports the  32  million  senior  citizens' 
raises  for  costs  of  living  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand what  the  Senator  says,  he 
supports  it  for  2.5  millon  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

Did  the  Senator  oppose  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  for  the  Federal  employ- 
ees? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  No. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Another  2  million 
there.  Thirty-two  million  seniors,  but 
according  to  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma that  is  not  going  to  have  this  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  economy.  The 
cost-of-living  Increase  for  2.5  million 
service  men  and  women,  that  is  not 
going  to  disrupt  our  economy.  The 
cost-of-living  increase  for  2  million 
Federal  employees,  that  is  not  going  to 
cost  us.  That  is  38  million. 

But  raises  for  the  4  million  people 
whose  families  are  living  in  poverty  is 
evidently  going  to  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  according  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

B4r.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  Since  the  Senator  made  that 
comment,  I  might  refer 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wUl  yield  for  a 
brief  question 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  make  a  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  floor  if  the  Senator  wants  it. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  WeU,  just  to  put 
somewhat  of  a  different  light  on  it,  we 
did  not  pass  a  law  by  giving  COLA'S 
and  Social  Security.  That  was  made 
law  some  time  ago  and  continued  on  in 
the  previous  Congress. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  the  Senator 
has  not— I  think  I  have  the  floor.  The 
Senator  has  not  offered  anything 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
floor.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has 
not  offered  any  resolution  or  amend- 
ment to  change  it.  I  have  not  heard 
the  Senator  come  over  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  speak  against 
it  as  he  has  done  with  regard  to  the 
current  proposal:  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  working  men  and  women 
who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder. 


Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  just  ask,  has  the 
Senator  spoken  against  it? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  have  talked  about 
COLA'S  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Favorably,  I  imag- 
ine. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  with  respect  to  COLA's, 
we  did  not  have  a  law  that  put  people 
out  of  work.  The  Senator's  bill  is  going 
to  put  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  out  of  work.  Giving  people  a 
COLA  did  not  do  so. 

They  earn  those  COLA's,  maybe  by 
their  work  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, maybe  by  their  contribution  in 
Social  Security.  But  we  did  not  pass  a 
law  that  said  if  you  do  not  make  $4.65 
an  hour  you  cannot  have  a  job.  There 
is  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  listened  to  the 
Senator  and  the  Senator  has  made 
those  arguments.  We  have  addressed 
those  issues  at  very  considerable 
length  earlier  in  the  debate.  We  will 
probably  have  to  come  back  to  it.  I  see 
other  Senators  on  the  floor.  We  will 
get  a  chance  to  come  back  to  the  issue 
of  job  loss. 

First  of  all.  Senators  say  very  few 
people  are  going  to  be  affected.  Re- 
member that,  early  in  the  debate? 
Very  few  people.  Only  a  few  heads  of 
households. 

It  has  already  been  put  in  the 
Record  that  it  will  be  over  4  million 
people  who  are  working  in  poverty  and 
who  will  be  assisted  by  this  legislation. 
But  nonetheless 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Four  million  is  a 
good  deal  larger  than  the  population 
of  many  States— if  I  can  finish  without 
interruption?  I  do  not  know  what  the 
population  is  of  Oklahoma,  but  we  are 
talking  about  affecting  4  million 
people  with  this  legislation. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  about 
how  disruptive  this  is  going  to  be  to 
our  economy  and  yet  we  have  effec- 
tively provided  this  kind  of  protection 
for  about  40  million  other  Americans 
at  least. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  just  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  following  the  logic  of 
that  particular  argimient. 

We  have  addressed  the  other  issues 
earlier  in  terms  of  the  whole  question 
of  the  impact  on  employment. 

I  will  yield,  if  the  Senator  would  be 
good  enough  to  answer  this  question. 
Could  my  colleague  tell  me,  in  the  six 
times  that  we  have  raised  the  mini- 
mum wage  what  the  job  impact  has 
been  on  your  State? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  do  not  have  a  total 
access— just  a  second.  Senator,  let  me 
finish.  But  I  would  estimate  that  it 
had  a  negative  impact  on  employment. 


Our  job  creation  would  have  been 
greater  had  my  colleagues  not  been 
making  increases  in  the  minimum 
wage. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question.  The  Senator  mentioned  this 
3.9  or  4  million  people  who  are  on  min- 
imum wage  and  their  welfare  status.  Is 
my  daughter  on  welfare?  She  is 
making  minimum  wage,  close  to  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  expect  so.  I 
am  using  Department  of  Labor  statis- 
tics, figures.  We  have  already  put 
those  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  char- 
acterizing that  every  person  on  mini- 
mum wage  is  on  welfare.  That  is  not 
the  case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  not 
correct.  That  is  not  what  I  have  said. 

I  see  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  on  that.  We  put  this  in  the 
Record,  the  Department  of  Labor  fig- 
ures. I  put  them  in  the  Record  to  indi- 
cate exactly  the  point  that  we  were 
making  in  terms  of  poor  earners,  poor 
heads  of  households,  family  members 
who  are  working  for  minimum  wage 
and  also  living  in  poverty.  Those  are 
the  points  I  was  making. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  some  interest  to  the  debate 
recently  taking  place  here  on  the 
floor.  I  think  we  see  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  differences  that  arise  in 
our  Nation.  Obviously,  the  difference 
between  Massachusetts  and  Oklaho- 
ma—I am  from  Indiana,  right  in  the 
middle.  And  I  rise,  not  to  oppose  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage,  in  fact  I 
rise  to  support  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage.  But  not  to  the  degree  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  sug- 
gests. 

I  think  the  debate  that  just  tran- 
spired is  an  indication  of  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  encounter  when  we 
mandate  at  a  national  level  a  certain 
standard.  I  am  not  necessarily  saying 
that  we  should  not  do  this  in  this  in- 
stance with  minimum  wage.  We  have  a 
minimum  wage  standard  in  place,  and 
I  think  that  is  proper,  and  I  am  going 
to  support  an  increase  in  that  stand- 
ard. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  illustrate 
the  problem  that  we  have  when  we  try 
to  say  here  in  Washington,  DC,  that 
everything  is  the  same  across  the 
country. 

The  cost  of  living,  and  therefore  the 
need  for  a  certain  minimum  wage 
level,  in  Boston,  MA,  is  not  the  same 
as  the  cost  of  living  and  the  need  for  a 
wage  in  Enid,  OK.  or  Fort  Wayne,  IN. 
or  whatever. 

We  continually  run  into  this  prob- 
lem, whether  we  are  talking  about 
minimum  wage  or  parental  leave  or 
child  care  benefits  or  other  benefits 
that  are  prescribed  on  a  mandated  na- 
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tional  basis.  But  that  Is  another  sub- 
ject for  another  time,  and  I  am  sure 
we  will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
debate  that. 

Let  me  state  that  I  am  one  Senator 
who  is  convinced  that  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  is  justified.  I  do 
think  that  by  doing  so,  we  can  assist 
an  element  of  the  public,  the  working 
poor,  often  those  a  step  below  or  just  a 
step  above  welfare  and  above  poverty. 
And  that  since  the  minimum  wage  has 
not  been  increased  since  January  of 
1981,  and  since  it  has  lost  in  that  time 
period  nearly  20  percent  of  its  value  to 
inflation,  that  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  justified. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa earlier  said,  that  many  people 
employed  at  the  minimum  wage  level 
are  not  poor.  They  are  second-income 
workers  or  young  people  with  part- 
time  jobs.  I  have  two  daughters  who 
have  worked  at  minimum  wage  level  at 
a  part-time  job  to  supplement  other 
income,  or  to  provide  spending  money, 
and  many  of  the  mimimum  wage  jobs 
currently,  occupied  are  occupied  for 
that  purpose. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  minimum 
wage  earners  has  declined  by  2.6  mil- 
lion, or  40  percent,  since  1982,  a  fact 
that  I  think  is  due  largely  to  the 
robust  economy  of  the  past  6  or  8 
years,  which  has  enabled  many  of 
these  people  to  move  into  higher- 
paying  jobs. 

In  fact,  during  1988  alone,  the 
number  of  minimum  wage  earners  de- 
clined by  770,000,  a  fact  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  acknowledge.  According  to 
the  Labor  Department,  72  percent  of 
minimum  wage  earners  are  single;  67 
percent  work  only  part-time;  58  per- 
cent of  all  minimum  wage  workers  are 
under  25  years  of  age;  36  percent  are 
teenagers,  and  61  percent  of  those 
young  people  are  full-time  students 
who  need  part-time  work  to  help  pay 
for  their  school  expenses  or  to  provide 
some  extra  spending  money. 

Nonetheless,  we  are  faced  with  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  families  who  are 
dependent  on  this  wage  as  their  sole 
or  primary  source  of  income.  For  those 
estimated  households,  the  estimate 
runs  somewhere  in  excess  of  325,000, 
earning  the  minimum  wage  and  living 
in  poverty,  an  increase  will  be  very 
welcomed  news.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
healthy  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
will  provide  help  to  those  low-income 
working  families  that  are  having  diffi- 
culty making  ends  meet.  In  the  long 
run,  it  is  a  vibrant,  growing,  dynamic 
economy,  with  sustained  job  growth 
and  creation  combined  with  programs 
of  improved  education  and  job  train- 
ing. 

These  are  the  best  methods  of 
moving  these  working  poor  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  economic  life 
and  keeping  them  there.  But  for  now, 
a  reasonable  minimum  wage  increase 
will  keep  them  ahead  of  inflation  and 


off  the  welfare  rolls,  and  I  think  that 
is  a  good  beginning  and  one  we  ought 
to  pursue. 

Anyone  who  approaches  this  debate 
without  conflicting  priorities,  without 
a  sincere  struggle  between  commit- 
ments, has  not  really,  in  my  opinion, 
understoood  what  is  at  stake. 

Yes,  we  must  be  concerned  about  a 
fair  working  wage  for  the  poor,  but  we 
also  must  be  concerned  about  lost  job 
opportunities,  and  to  the  extent  these 
goals  are  in  conflict,  often  we  find  that 
we  must  either  choose  or  compromise. 
The  choice  Is  not,  as  some  have 
framed  It,  between  compassion  and 
greed,  compassion  toward  workers  and 
the  greed  of  employers.  I  submit  that 
It  Is  a  choice  between  compassion  and 
compassion  for  those  with  jobs  now 
and  those  who  must  find  them  In  the 
future. 

Today  we  have  a  choice  to  make  in 
the  Senate.  Senator  Kennedy's  origi- 
nal bill,  S.  4,  would  boost  the  mini- 
mum wage  over  3  years  from  $3.35  to 
$4.65,  what  I  consider  an  excessive  39- 
percent  Increase  and  particularly  trou- 
blesome because  It  does  not  Include  a 
training  wage  differential.  I  will  talk 
about  that  In  a  moment. 

The  House  recently  passed  a  substi- 
tute which  would  raise  the  minimum 
wage  over  3  years  to  $4.55,  10  percent 
less  than  the  bill  we  are  considering, 
with  a  60-day  training  period  set  at 
$3.35  for  the  first  year  and  at  85  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  wage  after  that, 
but  only  for  those  hired  for  the  initial 
time. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  In  commit- 
tee we  were  able  to  amend  S.  4  so  that 
it  agrees  with  the  administration's 
package  in  two  Important  ways.  First, 
the  small  business  exemption  was 
raised  from  the  current  $362,000  to 
$500,000  and  extended  to  all  business- 
es grossing  that  amount,  not  just  the 
retail  and  services  establishments,  as 
were  previously  covered,  and,  second, 
we  passed  the  tip  credit  liberalization 
from  40  to  50  percent  over  2  years, 
which  I  think  Is  especially  significant. 
As  a  sponsor  of  the  tip  credit  bill  and 
as  one  who  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  and  was  ultimately 
offered  by  another  Senator,  I  was 
pleased  that  we  were  able  to  provide 
some  assistance  to  the  600,000  small 
businesses  and  their  more  than  8  mil- 
lion employees  who  constitute  the 
food  service  Industry  In  America, 
which.  Incidentally,  Is  America's  larg- 
est retail  employer.  These  two  amend- 
ments were  Included  In  the  House  bill 
and  are  both  In  the  Bush  package.  So 
at  least  small  business  will  receive 
some  compensatory  relief  should  the 
Congress  approve  a  minimum  wage  In- 
crease, which  I  think  they  will. 

But  the  problem,  as  I  said,  with 
these  bills  lies  in  the  undeniable  con- 
nection between  a  minimum  Increase 
and  job  loss.  According  to  the  Labor 
Department,  a  10-percent  Increase  In 


the  minimum  wage  will  result  in  the 
loss  of  100,000  to  200.000  jobs.  Other 
studies  show  similar  results.  Thus,  an 
increase  to  $4.55  an  hour  up  to  700.000 
jobs,  and  an  Increase  to  $4.65  up  to 
800,000  jobs. 

The  Institute  for  Research  on  the 
Economics  of  Taxation  has  said  that 
S.  4  will  lead  to  a  loss  of  a  minimum  of 
300,000  to  750,000  In  the  next  few 
years.  Obviously,  that  differential  Is 
an  Indication  of  how  Imprecise  our  es- 
timates are  on  just  what  the  minimum 
wage  win  do.  Obviously,  many  employ- 
ers are  already  paying  over  the  mini- 
mum wage.  The  labor  market  has  dic- 
tated that.  In  this  area  and  even  In  In- 
diana, a  number  of  minimum  wage  em- 
ployers, typical  minimum  wage  em- 
ployers, are  now  paying  substantially 
more  than  minimum  wage,  and  so  the 
labor  market  has  dictated  that.  But  I 
think  it  Is  still  undlsputable  the  fact 
that  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  In 
the  past  has  cost  jobs,  and  It  will  In 
the  future.  That  Is  why  It  Is  Important 
to  consider  what  I  think  are  some 
mitigating  factors. 

In  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  I  was  prepared  to  offer 
three  amendments  to  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  problem  of  job  loss.  Not  to 
eliminate  it  completely,  but  at  least  to 
alleviate  it  considerably. 

One  of  the  amendments  that  I  sub- 
mitted was  to  provide  a  training  wage 
for  new  hires.  If  that  failed,  then  to 
follow  it  up  with  a  youth  minimum 
wage  recognizing  the  fact  that  often 
the  biggest  problem  we  have  In  our 
labor  force  Is  In  our  employing  youth, 
particularly  minority  youth.  Statistics 
are  staggering  about  the  amount  of 
youth  who  are  not  In  the  labor  force 
and  not  able  to  find  jobs.  We  want  to 
provide  that  Incentive  for  that. 

The  third  was  to  Increase  the  tip 
credit  to  50  percent,  all.  as  I  said,  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  negative 
impact  of  a  minimum  wage  Increase. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah,  the  ranking  Republican  of 
the  Labor  Committee,  offered  the  ad- 
ministration's package.  I  withdrew  my 
own  amendments  and  threw  my  sup- 
port behind  that  package.  I  was  sorry 
to  see  that  it  failed  In  committee  on  a 
lO-to-6  vote  but  gratified  that  we  were 
able  to  make  minor  adjustments;  a£  I 
Indicated,  the  Increase  In  the  small 
business  exemption,  as  well  as  the  In- 
crease In  the  tip  credit. 

I  also  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
President  has  said  that  he  is  going  to 
stick  to  his  guns.  We  need  to  give 
credit  here  where  credit  is  due.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  campaign,  made  a  promise  to  the 
American  people  that  he  would  sup- 
port an  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage, 
and  he  has  fulfilled  that  promise  In 
what  I  think  is  a  more  than  generous 
way. 
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While  many  were  calling  for  no  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage,  holding 
the  line  at  $3.25,  others  were  calling 
for  a  substantial  increase  of  nearly  40 
percent  to  $4.65.  The  President  said  I 
will  meet  you  more  than  half  way.  I 
will  support  an  increase  in  minimum 
wage,  which  I  thinlc  almost  guaran- 
teed such  an  increase,  and  I  will  not 
Just  go  one-third  of  the  way  or  half  of 
the  way,  I  will  go  more  than  half  of 
the  way.  The  President's  proposal  of 
(4.25  an  hour.  30  cents  a  year  for  3 
years,  is  nearly  a  75-percent  makeup 
of  the  difference  between  the  two. 

I  think  that  is  often  overlooked  in 
the  debate.  We  should  not  shape  the 
debate  on  whether  the  administrative, 
the  President,  or  a  number  of  us  want 
no  increase,  versus  the  increase  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, but  rather  just  what  amount 
should  that  increase  be.  The  majority 
of  this  body.  I  am  convinced,  supports 
an  increase  and  supports  a  generous 
increase— 30  cents  a  year  for  3  years, 
raising  it  to  a  level  of  $4.25. 

The  other  important  part,  and  I 
think  the  most  significant  difference 
between  the  President's  proposal  and 
the  proposal  on  the  Senate  floor  here 
today,  is  the  inclusion  of  the  training 
wage,  and  it  is  that  that  I  want  to 
focus  on  here  for  the  next  few  mo- 
ments. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  train- 
ing wage  equal  to  80  percent  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  with  a  $3.55  floor  for  all 
new  hires  for  a  6-month  period.  Propo- 
nents of  S.  4,  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  want  no  training 
period  but  as  the  House  leadership 
took  this  up  a  compromise  proposal 
was  offered  for  a  60-day  subminimum 
for  first  hires  only.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  eventually  we  might  be  talk- 
ing about  some  sort  of  proposal  similar 
to  that  in  this  Chamber.  I  think  we 
ought  to  carefully  examine  the  one 
time  only  proposal,  even  though  it  is 
not  before  us  at  this  particular  time. 
The  House  Democratic  substitute  is  no 
compromise  simply  because  it  raises 
the  minimum  wage  to  $4.55,  10  cents 
lower  than  the  original  bill.  For  one 
thing  we  need  to  remember  that  it 
moves  the  implementation  date  from 
January  1,  1990  to  October  1  of  this 
year,  which  effectively  raises  the  rate 
to  $4.61.  not  to  $4.55  an  hour,  making 
the  substitute  a  4  percent  reduction 
over  9  months— not  much  of  a  compro- 
mise. 

Also,  I  am  suspicious  of  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  for  creating  a  minimum 
wage  review  board  to  determine  the 
need  for  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
every  2  years.  This  could  amount  to 
back-door  Indexing,  with  regular  rec- 
ommendations for  substantial  future 
Diinimum  wage  increases  regardless  of 
their  impact  on  jobs  and  the  economy. 

I  submit  that  we  have  had  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  problems  with  our  def- 
icit in  this  country  by  automatically 


indexing  programs  which  removes 
Congress  from  what  I  think  is  its  con- 
stitutional role  of  overseeing  the  laws 
we  implement.  We  ought  to  debate  the 
next  increase  with  modifications  in 
the  law  on  this  Senate  floor,  on  the 
House  floor,  in  Congress,  and  with  the 
executive  branch  rather  than  auto- 
matically indexing  provisions  which  in 
times  of  inflation  can  get  us  into 
severe  trouble. 

As  I  said,  the  major  problem  with 
the  substitute  is  that  its  training  wage 
is  almost  meaningless.  The  Democratic 
training  wage  would  be  available  only 
to  employees  with  no  work  history.  Es- 
sentially that  would  restrict  the  pool 
to  16-year-olds  only,  hardly  enough  to 
make  it  worthwhile  to  employers  and 
increase  and  preserve  jobs  for  entry 
level  workers.  Moreover,  the  employer 
would  he  faced  with  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  new  worker  had 
never  held  a  previous  job  or  be  penal- 
ized for  paying  that  worker  the  sub- 
minimum  wage.  And  the  paperwork  in- 
volved just  in  that  process  alone,  in 
meeting  that  burden  of  proof  perhaps 
would  be  a  significant  enough  disin- 
centive to  employers  to  not  hire  any- 
t>ody  at  the  training  wage. 

In  contrast,  the  training  wage  of- 
fered by  the  administration  in  their 
package  is  a  meaningful  incentive  for 
employers  and  new  workers  alike.  The 
President's  training  wage  will  clearly 
mitigate  the  effects  of  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  by  enabling  youth  and 
inexperienced  workers  to  enter  the 
work  force  and  receive  valuable  on- 
the-job  training  and  work  experience 
for  up  to  6  months.  Businesses  are  un- 
derstandably reluctant  to  employ  indi- 
viduals lacking  in  training  or  experi- 
ence, especially  when  wages  rise  rapid- 
ly and  new  hires  can  be  justified  often 
only  if  they  are  more  productive.  With 
a  training  wage,  employers  will  t>e 
more  receptive  to  giving  such  workers 
a  chance.  In  other  words,  a  training 
wage  acts  as  an  incentive  to  employers 
to  provide  entry  level  employment  to 
those  who  need  it  the  most— the 
youth,  the  unskilled,  minorities,  and 
those  who  need  a  helping  hand.  That 
is  the  direction  that  we  ought  to  be 
going. 

Now.  I  have  also  had  some  personal 
experience  as  an  employee  and  as  an 
employer  with  the  minimum  wage. 
Most  of  us  can  remember  our  first  job. 
The  employer  is  not  certain:  "What 
has  been  your  background?  What  have 
you  done?"  "Well.  I  haven't  worked 
before."  "How  do  I  luiow  you  can  do 
the  job  or  that  you  will  t>e  a  dependa- 
ble employee? "  "Well,  give  me  a 
chance." 

When  wages  are  competitive,  em- 
ployers are  willing  to  do  that.  But 
when  wages  reach  a  certain  level,  em- 
ployers are  often  reluctant  to  look  at 
an  unskilled,  untrained,  inexperienced 
worker  and  say,  "I'll  give  you  a 
chance."  They  look  at  the  wage  rate 


and  say.  "I'm  not  sure  at  this  wage 
rate  that  I  ought  to  take  a  chance  at 
letting  you  prove  yourself." 

Unfortunately,  we  see  that  those 
most  in  need  of  the  entry  level  job.  the 
young,  minorities,  are  the  ones  who 
need  that  first  chance.  It  is  the  train- 
ing wage,  and  perhaps  it  is  misno- 
mered— it  is  a  training  wage  to  some 
extent— in  many  instances  will  provide 
for  training,  much-needed  training, 
and  in  this  complex  society  that  we 
are  entering,  the  computer  age,  scien- 
tific age.  we  no  longer  have  the  kind  of 
entry  level  jobs  that  do  not  require 
some  kind  of  training,  but  often  it  is 
that  incentive  to  the  employer  that 
allows  the  employer  to  give  the  em- 
ployee a  chance  to  prove  themselves, 
to  get  in  on  that  first  rung  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder,  to  prove  that  they  can 
show  up  for  work  on  time,  that  they 
are  dependable,  that  they  are  produc- 
tive when  they  are  working,  and  that 
they  will  stick  to  it,  that  they  have  the 
ability  to  learn  the  job  and  to  perform 
satisfactorily.  Often  if  that  is  the  case, 
workers  are  moved  quickly  from  that 
entry  level  wage  rate  to  a  higher  rate 
to  begin  that  move  up  the  ladder 
where  many  of  us  started. 

I  started  at  75  cents  an  hour.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  says  about  my  age.  I 
did  not  think  it  was  very  much  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  a  chance  to  get  in  the 
door.  It  was  a  chance  to  prove  that  I 
could  do  the  job.  I  did  the  job  and  I 
was  moved  up.  a  magnificent  increase, 
to  90  cents  an  hour.  Obviously,  it 
bought  more  during  those  days  than  it 
buys  now.  But  I  think  the  same  princi- 
ple applies.  That  same  incentive  was 
needed  then,  but  it  is  needed  even 
more  now  because  of  the  complexity 
of  today's  jobs.  No  longer  do  we  walk 
in  and  are  taught  in  an  hour  what  the 
job  ought  to  be.  It  requires  more  so- 
phisticated training  even  at  places  like 
McDonald's,  which  is  typically  used  as 
a  minimum  wage  job.  There  is  some 
training  in  customer  relations,  in  oper- 
ating the  equipment,  in  demonstrating 
that  you  can  be  a  capable,  effective 
employee. 

So  I  think  the  issue  before  us  Is  not 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  a 
minimum  wage  increase.  I  think  most 
would  argue  that  we  will,  and  most 
support  that.  I  do  also.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  how  far  ought  we  go?  Has  the 
President  been  fair  in  his  proposal? 
What  conditions  ought  to  be  attached 
to  the  minimum  wage  increase?  I 
submit  that  30  cents  an  hour  over  a  3- 
year  period,  moving  the  minimum 
wage  from  $3.35  to  $4.25,  is  a  more 
than  generous  offer  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  It  meets  the  opposition.  It 
meets  those  who  have  been  pushing 
for  a  minimum  wage  for  a  number  of 
years  more  than  halfway.  It  means 
that  we  have  come  a  long  way  since 
those  days  just  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when   the   position   of  the   executive 
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branch  and  the  position  of  many  in 
Congress  was  no  increase  whatsover— 
let  us  hold  it  at  $3.25.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  inflation;  we  are  con- 
cerned about  Job  loss. 

Those  were  legitimate  concerns.  But 
today's  labor  force  pressures  are  put- 
ting an  upward  pressure  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  and.  as  I  said,  many  em- 
ployers now  are  passing  more  than  the 
minimum  wage  for  entry-level  jobs. 
But  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
other  factors  have  Justified  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage. 

Thirty  cents  a  year  over  3  years  to 
$4.25  is  more  than  generous,  more 
than  halfway.  Most  importantly,  we 
have  made  some  substantive  changes 
with  a  tip  credit,  a  small  business  ex- 
emption that  will  provide  mitigating 
factors  to  what  I  think  are  very  legiti- 
mate concerns  about  job  loss.  But 
most  important  of  all  is  the  concept  of 
the  training  wage  which  I  would  like 
to  expand  the  definition  of  to  an 
entry-level  wage,  training  wage,  new- 
hire  wage,  minority-hire  wage,  youth- 
hire  wage,  because  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  Those  are  the  people 
who  need  the  incentive,  need  the  pro- 
visions in  the  law  that  gives  the  em- 
ployer the  incentive  to  give  them  that 
first  chance  to  prove  they  belong  in 
the  work  force,  that  they  can  do  the 
job  and  then  move  up  the  ladder  to 
economic  success. 

Without  that  training  wage  we  are 
going  to  see  a  significant  job  loss.  We 
are  going  to  see  no  alleviation  of  the 
problem  of  minority  unemployment, 
of  minority  youth  unemployment,  of 
teenage  unemployment. 

We  want  those  kids  in  the  suimmers 
to  be  able  to  go  to  the  employer  and 
offer  themselves  up  for  a  meaningful 
work  experience.  We  want  that  em- 
ployer to  have  the  incentive  to  offer 
them,  give  them  that  job.  And  second, 
we  need  to  recognize  that  today's  jobs 
require  training,  that  most  jobs  today 
are  not  walk  in  the  door  and  go  to 
woriL;  walk  in  the  door,  be  assigned  to 
someone,  be  put  through  a  training 
period  and  taught  the  skills  necessary 
to  be  effective. 

Employer  after  employer  as  I  travel 
throughout  the  State  of  Indiana  says, 
"I  cannot  take  the  employee  in  the 
door  and  assign  them  a  Job  and  turn 
them  loose,"  for  whatever  reason.  The 
school  is  not  adequately  training  or 
not  enough  emphasis  on  the  right 
things.  Many  new  workers  seelung 
jobs  today  need  extensive  training. 
The  employers  have  programs,  worked 
out  In  conjunction  with  local  educa- 
tional institutions.  Often  these  train- 
ing periods  go  even  longer  than  6 
months  but  in  most  instances  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  training  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

So  in  recognition  of  the  changing 
workforce,  in  recognition  of  the 
changing  job  demands,  recognition  of 
the  changing  skills  that  are  needed  in 


today's  worlcforce,  a  training  wage 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  submit 
along  with  my  statement  two  edito- 
rials, one  written  in  the  Washington 
Times  dated  June  15,  1988,  and  the 
second  written  in  the  Port  Wayne 
News-Sentinel  entitled  "The  New  Min- 
imum Wage  Takes  More  Than  It 
Gives"  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Port  Wayne  News-Sentinel,  Mar. 
28.  1989] 

The  New  Mnrunm  Wage  Takes  More  Than 
ItOhtes 

The  Bush  administration  should  not  only 
veto  Congress'  Increase  of  the  minimum 
wage  but  do  so  in  a  way  that  makes  clear 
how  cynically  this  issue  has  been  manipulat- 
ed. 

That  has  been  especially  true  of  Sen.  Ted 
Kennedy,  whose  political  ambition  requires 
him  to  posture  in  the  name  of  the  worUng 
poor.  •  •  • 

James  Kilpatrick,  a  columnist  who  has 
written  long  and  persuasively  on  this  issue, 
put  together  some  facts  that  to  our  knowl- 
edge are  uncontested.  For  starters,  he  urges 
you  to  understand  whose  Jobs,  exactly, 
would  be  affected  by  the  bill  now  on  the 
president's  desk. 

The  labor  force,  Kilpatrick  reminds  us,  is 
estimated  at  123.4  million  persons,  of  whom 
116.7  million  are  employed.  Roughly  61  mil- 
lion of  the  employed  are  paid  at  hourly 
rates.  Of  these,  2.0  million  currently  earn 
the  $3.35  minimum;  another  1.3  million  earn 
less  than  (3.35,  but  these  are  mostly  special 
cases— the  blind,  the  mentally  incompetent, 
the  employees  of  very  small  establishments 
that  are  exempt  from  federal  law. 

Then  who  are  those  2.6  million  workers  el- 
igible for  the  proposed  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage? 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  that 
1.4  million  of  them  are  16  through  20  years 
of  age;  another  864,000  are  in  the  20  to  24 
bracket.  "These  are  very  young  people  just 
starting  out  in  the  labor  market,"  Kilpa- 
trick notes.  "Most  of  them  are  working  part 
time.  Very  few  of  them  are  the  sole  support 
of  a  family.  Many  are  still  in  high  school; 
almost  none  have  education  beyond  high 
school." 

OK,  so  they  aren't  the  mythical  symbol  of 
Ted  Kennedy's  speeches— the  head  of  a 
family  of  four,  stuck  at  the  old  wage  for  the 
past  eight  years,  working  40  hours  a  week, 
52  weeks  a  year,  but  don't  suburban  teen- 
agers, conscripted  into  summer  jobs  by  their 
middle-class  parents,  deserve  a  break,  too? 

Perhaps,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
vacuum.  But  arbitrarily  raising  the  cost  of 
business,  as  does  the  bill,  has  the  broadest 
consequences.  Many  marginal  job  opportu- 
nities will  simply  disappear.  Certain  small 
manufacturers,  barely  making  ends  meet, 
will  decide  to  get  along  with,  say,  10  persons 
on  an  assembly  line  instead  of  12.  And  other 
salaries  will  have  to  be  raised  in  tandem, 
taking  the  price  of  goods  and  the  rate  of  In- 
flation up  with  them. 

Small  cost  to  pay?  Maybe,  but  for  even 
smaUer  benefit.  In  the  end,  assuming  one 
could  actually  find  Kennedy's  idealized  min- 
imimi  wage  family,  it  is  good  but  its  mem- 
bers would  prefer  that  Congress  had  left 
well  enough  alone. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Times,  June  15, 
1988] 

The  MnnifTTM-WAGE  Cowards 
There's  good  news  and  bad  news  on  the 
House  minimum  wage  front.  The  good  news 
is  that  there's  a  good  chance  of  defeating 
House  Resolution  1834,  which  would  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  to  $4.55  an  hour 
from  its  present  level  of  $3.35  an  hour.  The 
bad  news  is  that  an  alternative,  pushed  by  a 
bipartisan  coalition  led  by  Wisconsin  Re- 
publican Thomas  Petri  and  Mliuiesota  Dem- 
ocrat Timothy  Penny,  would  increase  the 
minimum  to  $4.00  an  hour  by  1991. 

Congressional  debate  over  the  increase 
has  degenerated  into  an  ugly  brawl.  The 
origintd  bill  approved  a  couple  of  months 
ago  by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  pushed  by  committee  chair- 
man Augustus  Hawkins  would  have  in- 
creased the  minimum  wage  to  $5.05  by  1992. 
But  then  things  started  to  unravel  for  mini- 
mum wage  boosters.  On  March  25,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  reported  that  the 
increase  would  lead  to  higher  consimier 
prices  and  destroy  500,000  jobs. 

That  report,  the  non-partisan  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  noted  at  the  time,  "barely 
saw  the  light  of  day"  before  it  was  supersed- 
ed by  a  second  version  that  omitted  any  ref- 
erence to  the  measure's  effect  on  the  econo- 
my. "We  requested  certain  information," 
noted  Vermont  Rep.  Jim  Jeffords,  a  liberal, 
pro-labor  Republican.  "But  the  majority 
.  .  .  didn't  like  the  looks  of  it,  so  it  got  de- 
leted." 

Since  then,  the  minimum  wage  increase 
has  been  political  trouble  on  the  House  side. 
The  Democratic  leadership,  uncertain  it  has 
the  votes  to  pass  an  increase,  has  been 
forced  to  delay  a  vote  on  the  issue  for  sever- 
al months,  and  has  scaled  back  the  increase 
to  $4.55  an  hour.  That  in  turn  has  led  to  the 
Rube  Goldberg  compromise  drafted  by 
Reps.  Petri  and  Penny. 

They  would  increase  the  wage  to  $4.00  an 
hour  in  exchange  for  an  expanded  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit— the  idea  being  that  con- 
servatives will  agree  to  a  tax  credit  that 
makes  work  more  attractive  to  low-skill 
workers  whose  earnings  place  them  near  the 
poverty  line.  But  the  problem  is  that  such 
subtle  changes  still  fail  to  repeal  the  eco- 
nomic law  that  makes  a  higher  minimum 
wage  a  bad  thing. 

The  minimum  wage  law  is  bad  because  it 
throws  its  ostensible  beneficiaries— poor  and 
low-skill  laborers— out  of  work  and  reserves 
the  higher-wage  jobs  for  middle  and  upper 
class  part-time  workers  with  educational 
and  job  skills.  It  achieves  this  result  by  pric- 
ing the  marginal  workers  out  of  the  labor 
market  and  leaving  behind  retirees,  educat- 
ed housewives  and  others  for  whom  work  is 
more  a  recreation  than  a  necessity. 

The  fact  that  the  Petri-Penny  proposal  is 
the  main  "alternative"  to  a  $4.55  minimum 
shows  that  many  Hill  conservatives  at  this 
point  lack  the  courage  of  their  own  convic- 
tions and  have  decided  to  promote  the  po- 
litically convenient  "alternative"  even  If  it 
throws  hundreds  of  thousands  of  marginal 
workers  out  on  the  streets. 

Back  in  1984,  the  Reagan  Administration 
joined  with  the  National  Conference  of 
Black  Mayors,  representing  over  250  cities, 
to  endorse  a  reduction  to  $2.50  an  hour  for 
young  people  up  to  age  22  during  the 
summer  months,  a  proposal  Labor  Secretary 
Ray  Donovan  estimated  would  create 
640,000  jobs.  Today,  Republicans  have  ceded 
the  moral  and  political  high  ground,  and 
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the  only  question  la  how  high  the  minimum 
wmce  should  go. 

That  would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  Young 
and  underakllled  workers  would  be  poorly 
■erved  by  patronizing  politicians  who  feel  a 
greater  need  to  look  good  than  do  good.  A 
higher  minimum  wage  will  hurt  the  very 
groups  it  claims  to  help,  which  is  why  the 
House  should  reject  the  minimum-wage  bill, 
as  well  as  the  Petrl-Penny  " alternative." 

tti.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUI  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
GoHTOif]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
home  State.  Washington,  has  very  lib^ 
eral  and  generous  election  laws.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  get  one's  name  on  the 
ballot  in  Washington,  and  we  have  a 
voter's  guide  that  allows  a  candidate 
to  have  his  position  printed  and 
mailed  to  every  registered  voter  for  a 
mere  $25  fee. 

In  1988,  one  of  the  eight  Presidential 
candidates  on  the  general  election 
ballot  in  Washington  State  was  Larry 
Holmes  of  the  Workers  World  Party. 
Mr.  Holmes  articulated  a  wide-ranging 
agenda  that  included,  among  other 
things,  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
to  $10  an  hour. 

But  not  even  Senator  Kxhnedt,  who 
is  leading  on  this  bill,  makes  this  ex- 
treme a  proposal.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing fact,  because,  of  course,  it  arises 
out  of  the  proposition  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  knows  that  to 
adopt  such  a  proposal  would  create  a 
devastating  increase  in  the  unemploy- 
ment and  a  very  sharp  increase  in  in- 
flation. 

Nevertheless,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Holmes'  proposal  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
the  degree  to  which  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding the  working  poor,  would  be 
hurt,  the  number  of  Jobs  lost,  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion, the  negative  effects  on  the  econo- 
my. The  only  difference  between  what 
the  Workers'  World  Party  proposes 
and  the  proposal  which  is  before  us 
now  is  the  degree  to  which  all  Ameri- 
cans, including  the  working  poor, 
would  be  harmed.  So,  what  is  the  issue 
before  us  today? 

The  issue,  as  we  have  been  told  so 
many  times  by  the  proponents  of  S.  4, 
is  poverty.  The  proponents  talk  about 


the  problems  of  the  "families  in  pover- 
ty" and  the  "working  poor"  and  say 
the  solution  is  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage. 

But  would  raising  the  minimum 
wage  lift  people  out  of  poverty?  If  it 
would,  why  do  the  proponents  not  ask 
us  to  raise  the  rate  to  $10  an  hour  and 
really  give  them  a  lift? 

I  will  answer  that  question,  Mr. 
President.  The  answer  is  that  the  facts 
tell  us  that  this  proposal  will  not  work. 
What  are  the  facts? 

Pact  No.  1  Is,  fewer  than  4  percent  of 
the  entire  Americsui  work  force  earned 
the  minimum  wage  in  1988. 

The  fact  is,  60  percent  of  those  earn- 
ing the  minimum  wage  are  less  than 
25  years  of  age. 

The  fact  is  that  less  than  9  percent 
of  those  earning  minimum  wage — or 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
entire  American  work  force— are  heads 
of  households  living  below  the  poverty 
line. 

And  perhaps  the  most  telling  fact  of 
all,  during  the  same  time  period  that 
the  American  economy  was  creating  19 
million  new  jobs,  the  number  of  work- 
ers earning  only  the  minimum  wage 
declined  by  2.6  million,  or  40  percent. 

In  other  words,  more  people  are 
working,  and  they  are  working  at  in- 
creasingly higher  rates  of  pay.  Today, 
the  people  earning  the  minimum  wage 
are  not  heads  of  poverty  stricken 
households.  Today,  the  typical  mini- 
mum wage  earner  is  young,  single, 
works  part  time  and  lives  at  home— in 
a  household  above  the  poverty  line. 

So,  what  will  the  true  impact  of  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage  be? 

The  first  impact  would  be  a  loss  of 
jobs.  E^ren  the  proponents  do  not 
argue  about  that— they  only  argue 
about  the  amoiuit  of  Job  loss.  Accord- 
ing to  competing  estimates,  raising  the 
minimum  wage  to  $4.65  an  hoiu*  wlU 
result  in  200,000  to  650,000  lost  jobs. 

When  confronted  with  these  facts, 
the  proponents  of  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  merely  shrug  and  repeat 
the  worn-out  line  that  we  have  to  raise 
the  rate  to  "help  the  working  poor." 
Frankly,  I  do  not  understand  the  ra- 
tionale that  Government  helps  the 
working  poor  by  taking  away  their 
Jobs. 

The  real  tragedy  of  this  loss  of  Jobs 
is  that  it  will  hurt  the  young  people- 
particularly  minority  youth— who 
need  their  first  work  experience,  who 
need  the  part-time  work,  and  most  es- 
pecially, who  need  the  opportunities 
to  rise  above  the  drug  culture  gripping 
so  many  of  this  group.  With  teenage 
imemployment  in  my  own  State  at 
16.5  percent,  and  double  that  for  mi- 
nority youtli,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
these  yoimg  people  that  Congress  was 
really  only  thinking  of  their  own  good 
when  we  eliminated  their  first  Job. 
That  is  why  I  am  committed  to  imple- 
menting President  Bush's  training 
wage  as  part  of  this  package— because 


I  want  these  kids  to  work,  learning  the 
values  of  honest  employment  and  op- 
portunity. 

The  second  impact  of  raising  the 
minimum  wage  would  be  an  increase 
in  the  inflation  rate,  already  a  source 
of  concern  to  economists.  By  raising 
the  minimum  wage  to  $4.65  per  hour, 
as  per  the  provisions  in  this  bill,  the 
majority  party  wants  us  to  increase  in- 
flation by  0.2  percent  and  cause  the 
consimiers  to  lose  between  $3  and  $10 
billion  in  purchasing  power.  I  came 
across  a  perfect  example  last  week  of 
what  this  means  to  consumers:  I  was 
in  Vancouver,  WA.  Jogging  with  Alex 
Fink,  a  local  high  school  student,  and 
we  started  talking  about  the  new 
Washington  State  minimum  wage, 
which  was  raised  to  $3.85  this  year  and 
$4.25  next  year.  Alex  told  me  some- 
thing I  find  very  interesting.  Alex  had 
noticed  that  since  the  higher  State 
minimum  wage  had  taken  effect,  the 
price  of  hamburgers  at  the  local 
burger  establishment  had  already  in- 
creased by  10  cents.  This  clearly  dem- 
onstrates what  happens— raise  the 
minimum  wage  and  you  raise  inflation. 
And  for  every  0.2  percent  increase  in 
inflation,  another  230,000  jobs  will  be 
lost.  Here  we  are.  once  again,  taking 
jobs  away  from  the  people  we  sup- 
posedly would  help  with  this  proposal. 

The  crudest  impact  of  raising  the 
minimum  wage  is  that  it  will  probably 
increase  the  number  of  people  living 
in  poverty.  Some  women  who  are 
working  part  time  to  supplement  their 
household  income  could  lose  their  Job, 
and  that  would  hurt  their  families.  A 
number  of  seniors  who  supplement 
their  Social  Security  with  a  part-time 
job  would  be  out  of  luck.  It  would 
become  increasingly  difficult  for 
recent  high  school  graduates  to  get 
that  first  Job.  And  all  these  people 
would  be  paying  more  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  because  of  increased  infla- 
tion. 

The  last  time  the  minimum  wage 
was  increased,  the  poverty  rate  actual- 
ly began  to  rise  for  the  first  time  in 
the  post- World  War  II  American  histo- 
ry. Is  that  the  legacy  the  majority 
seelts  to  recreate? 

Clearly,  if  the  issue  is  how  do  we 
help  the  working  poor,  the  answer  is 
not  to  raise  the  minimiun  wage.  There 
are  many  proposals  being  offered, 
such  as  child  care  tax  credits  and  in- 
creasing the  earned  income  tax  credit, 
that  speak  much  more  directly  to  the 
point  and  need  to  be  acted  upon. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  act  on 
these  proposals.  I  am  sure  that  if  I 
were  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  increasing  the  earned  income  tax 
credit,  I  would  be  ruled  out  of  order 
because  we  are  not  allowed  to  generate 
tax  questions  in  this  body.  Congress- 
man Petri,  who  has  been  trying  for 
over  a  year  to  increase  the  earned 
income  tax  credit,  was  not  allowed  to 
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introduce  such  an  amendment  in  the 
House— because  the  majority  party 
leadership  would  not  let  that  happen 
under  the  rules. 

It  Is  a  shame  that  the  majority  party 
is  more  interested  in  demogoging  on 
this  issue  than  in  actually  doing  some- 
thing to  help  the  working  poor.  I  fer- 
vently hope  they  will  soon  step  out 
from  in  front  of  the  television  cameras 
and  join  us  in  our  efforts  to  increase 
the  earned  income  tax  credit. 

But  today  the  proposal  is  increasing 
the  minimum  wage.  I  believe  Robert 
Samuelson  said  it  best  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post: 

Raising  the  minimum  Is  an  expedient  way 
for  Congressmen  to  pretend  they're  helping 
the  poor.  Everyone  wants  to  be  seen  doing 
good  even  though  little  good  is  being  done. 
The  best  thing  that  could  happen  is  noth- 
ing. 

I  agree.  Ideally,  we  should  be  work- 
ing on  this  issue  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent fashion,  but  it  is  clear  that  some 
increase  will,  nevertheless,  be  passed. 
Those  who  are  more  concerned  with 
their  image  than  with  actually  helping 
the  poor  have  turned  on  the  propagan- 
■1a  machine  and  the  steamroller  is  on 
its  way. 

The  voters  in  Washington  State  de- 
cided last  November  what  they  wanted 
the  minimum  wage  to  be  when  they 
raised  the  State's  minimum  wage  to 
$4.25.  I  agree.  I  intend  to  support  the 
President's  veto  if  this  Congress  passes 
a  bill  which  raises  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  to  more  than  $4.25  and 
does  not  include  a  training  wage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
proposal  before  us  and  to  support  the 
decision  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Florida.   . 


(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 


REPORT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  NA- 
TIONAL EMERGENCIES  IN 
PANAMA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES— PM  30 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  I>resident  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  202(d)  of  the  National  Emer- 
gencies Act  (50  U.S.C.  1622(d))  pro- 
vides for  the  automatic  termination  of 
a  national  emergency  unless,  prior  to 
the  anniversary  date  of  its  declaration, 
the  President  publishes  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  transmits  to  the  Congress 
a  notice  stating  that  the  emergency  is 
to  continue  in  effect  beyond  the  anni- 
versary date.  In  accordance  with  this 
provision,  I  have  sent  the  enclosed 
notice,  stating  that  the  Panamanian 
emergency  is  to  continue  in  effect 
beyond  April  8,  1989,  to  the  Federal 
Register  for  publication. 

The  actions  and  policies  of  the  Nor- 
iega/Solis  regime  in  Panama  continue 
to  pose  an  unusual  and  extraordinary 
threat  to  the  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  Panamanian  emergency  were  al- 
lowed to  lapse,  the  current  sanctions 
imposed  against  the  Noriega/Solis 
regime,  including  the  blocking  of  Pan- 
amanian governmental  assets,  would 
also  lapse,  impairing  our  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  apply  economic  pres- 
sure on  the  Noriega/Solis  regime.  In 
these  circumstances,  I  have  deter- 
mined that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
in  force  the  broad  authorities  that 
may  be  needed  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion In  Panama. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  Apnl  6,  1989. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  9,  1989,  as  "National  Former  Prisoners 
of  War  Recognition  Day". 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Byrd). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:47  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  had  passed 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  18.  An  act  to  amend  title  4,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966  to  establish  a  single  poll  closing  time  In 
the  continental  United  States  for  Presiden- 
tial general  elections; 

H.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  23,  1989,  through  AprU  29.  1989,  and 
April  23.  1990,  through  April  29.  1990,  as 
"National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Aware- 
ness Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  16,  1989  and  April  6.  1990,  as  "Educa- 
tion Day.  U.S.A.". 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

H.R.  18.  An  act  to  amend  title  3.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966  to  establish  a  single  poll  closing  time  in 
the  continental  United  States  for  Presiden- 
tial general  elections;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  joint  resolutions  were 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
imanimous  consent,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

H.R.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  23,  1989,  through  April  29,  1989,  and 
April  23,  1990,  through  April  29,  1990,  as 
"National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Aware- 
ness Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  16,  1989  and  April  6,  1990,  as  "Educa- 
tion Day,  U.S.A". 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  April  6,  1989,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  9,  1989,  as  "National  Former  Prisoners 
of  War  Recognition  Day". 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Cochran): 
S.  713.  A  bill  to  provide  for  establishment 
of  a  revolving  loan  fund  for  the  develop- 
ment of  wayports  and  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  propose  areas  suitable  for  the  loca- 
tion of  such  wayports;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Ford.  Mr.  Syims.  Mr.  BuhnSjMt. 

Garn,   Mr.   Matsunaga,   Mr.   THint- 

mond,   Mr.   LoTT,   Mr.   Conrad,   Mr. 

RocKETELLER.  and  Mr.  Cochran): 

S.  714.  A  bin  to  extend  the  authorization 

of  the  Water  Resoiirces  Research  Act  of 

1984  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993;  to 

the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 

Works. 
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By  ICr.  HEINZ: 
S.  715.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Trmniportation  to  carry  out  a  highway  dem- 
onstration project  to  extend  Peniuylvanla 
State  Route  33  to  provide  a  limited  access 
highway  to  connect  Interstate  Routes  1-78 
and  1-80:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright  laws 
to  permit  the  unlicensed  viewing  of  videos 
under  certain  conditions:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

jDTOItOS): 

S.  717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  SUtes  to  pro- 
vide duty-free  treatment  for  ice  and  field 
hociiey  gloves  and  pants;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide duty-free  treatment  for  certain  sports 
dothinr.  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Bidbn.  and  Mr.  Km- 

RKOT): 

S.  719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guson  Act  to  limit  the  Federal  antitrust  ex- 
emption of  the  business  of  insurance,  to  re- 
affirm the  continued  State  regulation  of  the 
business  of  insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    BOREN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Motniran,  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  Dantobtb,  Idr.  Pryor.  and  Mr. 
DumKNBBtcn): 
S.  720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  extend  and  modify  the 
targeted  jobs  credit,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hauun,  and  Mr.  Sttvens): 
S.  731.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  for 
certain  prenatal  and  postnatal  care  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Oooo,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
&  722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revise  the  au- 
thority under  that  act  to  regulate  pesticide 
chemical  residues  in  food:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
S.  723.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams to  eradicate  the  disease  of  scrapie  in 
the    sheep    and    goat    populations    of   the 
United  States  and  to  conduct  research  re- 
garding scrapie,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ORAHAM: 
S.  724.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  twundaries  of 
the  Everglades  National  Park  and  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  lands,  water,  and  natu- 
ral resources  within  the  park,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

S.  725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  require  any  general 
election  candidate  who  receives  amounts 
from  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  to  participate  in  debates  with  other 
■uch  candidates:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CaAMSTON): 
a  726.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  regarding  activi- 
ties significantly  affecting  the  coastal  zone: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science. 
and  Transportation. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himseU,  Mr. 

Doix  Mr.  AOAMS,  Mr.  Armstrong, 

Mr.     Baucus,     Mr.     Bentsen,     Mr. 

BiDKN,  Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Bond,  Bfr. 

BoRKN,  Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Braolxt, 

Mr.  Brkaux,  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Btmr- 

KRS,  Mr.  BuROicK.  Mr.  Burns.  Mr. 

Byrd,  Mr.  Chaivk,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 

CocmuM.  Mr.  Cohzn,  Mr.  Conhao, 

Mr.    Cranston,    Mr.    D'Amato,    Mr. 

Dantorth,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  DeCon- 

ciNi,  Mr.  DizoN,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Do- 

MXNICI,  Mr.  DtTRENBERGER,  Mr.  EXON, 

Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Oarn, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
HATriELD,  Mr.  Hetun,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Jeitoros, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kerrey, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG.  Mr.  Leaht.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Lis- 
berman.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,    Ms.    Mikulski.    Mr. 

MOYNIHAN.     Mr.     MURKOWSKI.     Mr. 

NicKLES.  Mr.  NuHN.  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Robb,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,       Mr.       Roth.       Mr. 
Rodman,  Mr.  Santoro,  Mr.  Sakbanes, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens,  Mr.   Symms.   Mr.   Thurmond. 
Mr.     Wallop.     Mr.     Warner.     Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.  Res.  94.  Resolution  to  express  the  Sen- 
ate's confidence,  hope,  and  trust  for  those 
who  win  serve  in  the  Senate  during  its  third 
century:  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cochran): 
S.  713.  A  bill  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  a  revolving  loan  fund  for  the 
development  of  wayports  and  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  propose  areas 
suitable  for  the  location  of  wayports; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

WAYPORT  development  ACT 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  15-member 
Commission  to  examine  the  feasibility 
of  suitable  legations  for  remote  trans- 
fer airfielcls,  referred  to  as  "wayports." 
These  were  originally  suggested  by 
James  F.  Sheppard,  an  official  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Speaking  as  one  who  utilizes  our  Na- 
tion's aviation  system  quite  regularly— 
as  most  Members  of  this  body  do— it  is 
clear  to  me  our  airports  suffer  from  in- 
creasing airport  and  airspace  conges- 
tion. It  is  forseeable  that  the  wasrport 
concept  would  expand  the  country's 
strained     air    capacity     by     locating 


remote  wajrports  which  would  consist 
largely  of  runways  and  terminals  in 
rural  areas.  This  legislation  is  identical 
to  the  bill  Representative  Rot  Row- 
land has  introduced  in  the  other  body. 

Congestion  in  the  skies  is  approach- 
ing the  breaking  point  at  many  of  our 
major  airports.  The  wayport  concept  is 
a  new  and  relatively  unexplored  idea. 
Without  a  complete  investigation  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator, 
we  will  be  unable  to  adequately  assess 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  such  a 
project. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  revolv- 
ing loan  fimd  from  the  dollars  ear- 
marked for  airports  in  the  Federal  Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Funds.  It  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  open  the  cloor 
to  solving  the  problem  most  large  air- 
ports face  because  of  the  Inability  to 
take  on  more  flights  than  they  were 
originally  designed  to  handle.  Accom- 
modating extra  demand  for  flights  has 
been  unsuccessful  largely  due  to  the 
obvious  obstacles  of  airport  expansion 
designs.  Local  opposition  to  airport 
noise,  and  lack  of  open  land  for  con- 
struction both  have  contributed  to  the 
fact  that  no  major  airport  has  been 
built  in  the  United  States  in  about  15 
years. 

With  the  projected  number  of  air 
travelers  expected  to  increase  dramati- 
cally in  the  1990's,  steps  must  be  taken 
to  alleviate  airport  congestion  before 
the  problems  continue  to  mount  with- 
out workable  solutions  in  sight.  Addi- 
tionally, I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
my  home  State  of  Mississippi  and 
other  States  have  been  actively  work- 
ing to  determine  what  actions  to  be 
taken  on  the  State  level  to  implement 
the  wayport  concept. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  introduce  this  leg- 
islation today  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Cochran.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  Wayport  Develop- 
ment Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  713 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wayport, 
Development  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  L  ESTABUSHMBNT  OP  PROGRAIL 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  665  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Administrator  shall  establish  a  program 
for  making  loans  for  projects  for  wayport 
planning  and  wayport  development  for  way- 
ports  located  in  areas  identified  in  tiie  final 
report  of  the  Commission  under  section 
7(bK4). 

(b)  Condition  of  Establishment.— The 
Administrator  shall  not  esUblish  a  loan  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  if,  within  the  120-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission  under  section  7(b)(4),  a  Joint 
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resolution  is  enacted  into  law  in  accordance 
witlj  section  8  disapproving  sucli  report. 
The  days  on  which  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain 
shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
such  120-day  period. 

SEC.  3.  LIMITATIONS  ON  LOANS. 

(a)  Loans  to  Designated  Wayport  Au- 
THORrriES.— The  Administrator  may  approve 
loans  under  a  program  established  under 
section  2  for  wayport  authorities  designated 
by  the  Administrator  under  section  4  to  be 
eligible  for  such  loans. 

(b)  Maximttm  Amount.— The  maximum 
amount  of  loans  under  this  Act  in  a  fiscal 
year  for  financing  projects  for  wayport 
planning  and  wayport  development  for  a 
particular  wayport  shall  be  the  amount  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission  under  section 
7(aK3). 

(c)  Maxiihtm  Percentage  or  Costs.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  aggregate  amount  of 
loans  under  this  Act  for  projects  for  way- 
port  planning  and  wayport  development  for 
a  particular  wayport  shall  not  exceed  90 
percent  of  the  costs  of  such  projects.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  any  costs 
of  projects  for  wayport  planning  and  way- 
port  development  for  a  particular  wayport 
not  paid  with  loans  under  this  Act  may  be 
paid  for  from  any  other  funding  source, 
except  a  source  of  Federal  assistance. 

(2)  In-lied  contributions.— The  non-Ped- 
eral  share  of  any  project  for  wayport  plan- 
ning or  wayport  development  carried  out 
with  financial  assistance  under  this  Act  may 
be  paid  by  non-Federal  contributions  of 
property  and  services  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  project,  including  non-Federal  de- 
velopment of  transportation  systems  which 
will  provide  access  to  a  wayport  developed 
with  such  assistance. 

8EC  4.  OBSIGNATION  OF  ELIGIBLE  WAYPORT  AU- 
THORITIES. 

(a)  Applications.- 

(1)  In  general.— a  loan  under  this  Act 
may  only  be  made  to  a  wayport  authority 
which— 

(A)  submits  an  application  for  such  loan 
containing  such  information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  require  by  regulation;  and 

(B)  is  designated  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  eligible  for  loans  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Invitation  of  applications.— Not  later 
than  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  under  section  2,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  inviting  submission  by  way- 
port  authorities  of  applications  for  loans 
under  this  Act. 

(3)  Designation  of  eligible  wayport  au- 
THORiTiis.- Not  later  than  12  months  after 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  a  notice  under 
paragraph  (2),  the  Administrator  shall  des- 
ignate wayport  authorities  which  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  loans  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Criteria  for  Designation  of  Wayport 
Authorities.— The  Administrator  shall  des- 
ignate wayport  authorities  eligible  to  re- 
ceive loans  under  this  Act  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  criteria: 

(1)  Ability  to  repay.— The  applicant's 
ability  to  repay  the  loan. 

(2)  Capability  for  undertaking 
project.- The  applicant's  capability  for  un- 
dertaking the  proposed  project. 

(3)  Economic  impact.— The  impact  of  the 
proposed  project  on  the  economy  of  the 
area  in  which  the  wayport  will  be  located, 
including  the  number  of  jobs  which  will  be 
created  and  retained  as  a  result  of  such  im- 
provements. 


SEC  5.  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  LOANS. 

(a)  Maximum  Term  of  Loan.— The  maxi- 
mum term  for  any  loan  under  this  Act  shall 
be  25  years. 

(b)  Interest  Rate.— Loans  under  this  Act 
shall  be  repaid  at  an  interest  rate  that  will 
ensure  that  the  amount  of  funds  in  the 
Wayport  Revolving  Loan  Fund  established 
by  this  Act  will  increase,  not  counting 
future  appropriations,  at  approximately  the 
rate  of  inflation  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

(c)  Payment.— The  amount  of  a  loan  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  under  this  Act 
shall  Ije  paid  to  a  wayport  authority— 

(1)  in  full  on  the  date  on  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  wayport  au- 
thority is  actively  engaged  in  wayport  devel- 
opment; or 

(2)  according  to  such  schedule  as  may  be 
established  for  payment  of  loans  under  this 
Act  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  under 
section  7(bK4). 

(d)  Repayment.— The  Administrator  shall 
not  require  a  wayport  authority  to  begin  re- 
payment of  a  loan  under  this  Act  before  the 
end  of  the  grace  period  determined  by  the 
Commission  under  section  7(aK3). 

<e)  Audits.— Projects  funded  with  loans 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  such 
audits  as  the  Administrator  determines  are 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  Act.  After  reasonable  notice,  a  recipient 
of  a  loan  under  this  Act  shall  malce  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator  for  inspection 
such  records  as  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(f )  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.— In 
addition  to  the  terms  and  conditions  other- 
wise set  forth  in  this  section,  loans  under 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  such  other  ap- 
propriate terms  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
mission includes  in  its  final  report  under 
section  7(a)(5)  and  are  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

SEC.  «.  wayport  REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Wayport  Revolving  Loan 
Fund,  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
appropriated  to  such  fund  under  subsection 
(b)  plus  aU  amounts  deposited  into  such 
fund  by  the  Administrator  under  subsection 
(c). 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 

(1)  In  general.— There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Wayport  Revolving 
Loan  Fund  from  unobligated  amounts  in 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  not 
more  than  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1991.  1992.  and  1993. 

(2)  Budgetary  treatment.— Amounts  ap- 
propriated to  the  Wayport  Revolving  Loan 
Fund  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  for  budgetary  purposes  be  treated  as 
Intra-agency  transfers  until  distributed  in 
the  form  of  a  loan  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Repayment  of  Loans.— 

(1)  Deposits  into  loan  fund.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  deposit  into  the  Wayport 
Revolving  Loan  Fund  all  amounts  the  Ad- 
ministrator receives  for  repayment  of  loans 
under  this  Act.  including  Interest  on  such 
loans.  

(2)  Deposit  in  the  trust  fund.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  deposit  Into  the  Trust 
Fund  all  amounts  the  Administrator  re- 
ceives as  repayments  of  loans  under  this 
Act.  including  Interest  on  such  loans,  after 
the  Administrator  issues  a  finding  under 
subsection  (f)  that  the  Wayport  Revolving 
Loan  Fund  Is  no  longer  needed  for  financing 
projects  for  wayport  planning  and  wayport 
development  under  this  Act. 


(d)  AvAiLABiLmr.— Amounts  in  the  Way- 
port  Revolving  Loan  Fund  shall  be  available 
to  the  Administrator  for  making  loans  to 
wayport  authorities  for  financing  wayport 
planning  sjid  wayport  development  projects 
in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(e)  Investment.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  invest  amounts  in  the  Way- 
port  Revolving  Loan  Fund.  Such  invest- 
ments may  be  made  only  In  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  SUtes.  For  such 
purpose,  such  obligations  may  be  acquired 

(A)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

(B)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price.  Any  obligation  acquired 
by  the  Wayport  Revolving  Loan  Fund  may 
be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  market  price. 

(2)  Interest.— (A)  ESicept  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  interest  on,  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  or  redemption  of, 
any  obligations  held  In  the  Wayport  Revolv- 
ing Loan  Fund  shall  be  credited  to  and  be  a 
part  of  the  Wayport  Revolving  Loan  Fund. 

(B)  Interest  and  proceeds  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (A)  earned  during  fiscal  years 
1991.  1992.  and  1993  shall  be  deposited  Into 
the  Trust  Fund. 

(g)  Termination  of  Loan  Funk.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Wayport  Revolving 
Loan  Fund  shall  terminate,  and  the  balance 
of  amounts  in  such  fund  shall  revert  to  the 
Trust  Fund,  upon  issuance  of  a  finding  by 
the  Administrator  that  the  Wayport  Re- 
volving Loan  Fund  Is  no  longer  needed  for 
financing  projects  for  wayport  planning  and 
waypKjrt  development  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Subsequent  loan  repayments.—  , 
Amounts  received  by  the  Administrator 
after  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the 
Wayport  Revolving  Loan  Fund  in  the  form 
of  repayments  of  loans  under  this  Act  shall 
be  deposited  into  the  Trust  Fund. 

SEC.  7.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Establishment  and  Duties.— There  is 
established  in  the  Etepartment  of  Transpor- 
tation an  advisory  commission,  to  be  known 
as  the  Wayport  Development  Commission, 
which  shall— 

(1)  propose  a  list  of  areas  suitable  for  the 
location  of  wayports  to  be  planned  and  de- 
veloped with  loans  under  this  Act; 

(2)  propose  design  and  cost  criteria  which 
shall  apply  to  projects  for  wayport  planning 
and  wayport  development  carried  out  with 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act; 

(3)  determine  the  maximum  amount  of 
loans  for  a  fiscal  year  which  may  be  made 
under  this  Act  for  a  particular  wayport; 

(4)  determine  a  grace  period  of  not  more 
than  4  years,  during  which  a  wayport  au- 
thority shall  not  be  required  to  begin  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  under  this  Act; 

(5)  propose  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  loans  under  this  Act  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  appropriate; 

(6)  propose  requirements  for  the  adminis- 
trative structure  for  wayport  authorities  re- 
ceiving loans  under  this  Act; 

(7)  propose  requirements  a  wayport  au- 
thority must  meet  to  demonstrate  Its  ability 
to  carry  out  a  wayport  development  project 
with  a  loan  under  this  Act;  and 

(8)  propose  indicators  for  measuring  com- 
munity support  necessary  for  the  success  of 
such  a  project. 

(b)  Activities  of  Commission.- 

(1)  Study.— Upon  completion  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
the  Commission  shall  undertake  a  study— 
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(A)  to  identify  areas  of  the  country  that 
are  suitable  for  the  location  of  wayports 
which  wlU- 

(i)  serve  the  air  transportation  needs  of 
the  general  region  of  the  country  in  which 
the  wayport  is  located:  and 

(ii)  beat  coordinate  with,  and  reduce  con- 
gestion of.  the  national  air  transportation 
system: 

(B)  to  develop  design  criteria,  cost  criteria, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  modular  design  and  an  efficient 
runway  configiu^tion  that  could  be  used  for 
the  cost-effective  construction  of  all  such 
wayports:  and 

(C)  to  make  proposals  regarding  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (5)  through 
(8). 

(2)  CarratiA  for  iDEMnrYiifc  locations 
POK  WATPORTS.— In  Conducting  a  study 
under  paragraph  (1 )  to  Identify  areas  of  the 
country  which  are  suitable  for  wayports, 
the  Commission  shall  consider— 

(A)  the  location  of  existing  primary  air- 
ports: and 

(B)  existing  and  projected  air  traffic  con- 
gestion, as  identified  by  the  most  recent  na- 
tional airport  system  plan  published  under 
section  504  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  (49  VJS.C.  App. 
2203). 

(3)  IlfrriAL  RKPORT  TO  AOlflNISTRATOR.— 

(A)  Submission  to  administrator.— Not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  completion  of  ap- 
pointment of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  based  upon  the  study  conducted 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Commission  shall 
submit  a  preliminary  report  to  the  Adminis- 
trator proposing— 

(i)  areas  of  the  country  which  are  suitable 
for  the  location  of  wayports  to  be  planned 
and  developed  with  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act: 

(ii)  design  criteria  and  cost  criteria  which 
the  Commission  has  determined  are  appro- 
priate for  application  to  wayports  planned 
and  constructed  with  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act:  and 

(ill)  the  matters  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  (3)  through  (8). 

(B)  CoMMXirrs  or  administrator.- Not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Administrator  receives  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  Commission  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Administrator  shall  transmit  to 
the  Commission  comments  regarding  the 
proposals  of  the  Commission  included  in 
such  report. 

(4)  Pinal  report.- 

(A)  In  gknzral.— Not  later  than  60  days 
after  receiving  comments  from  the  Adminis- 
trator regarding  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  (3),  and 
baaed  upon  the  study  conducted  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  and  the  comments  of  the  Adminis- 
trator provided  under  paragraph  (3),  the 
Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Administrator  a  final  report— 

(i)  identifying  not  less  than  4  and  not 
more  than  6  areas  of  the  country  which  are 
suitable  for  the  location  of  wayports  to  be 
planned  and  developed  with  financial  assist- 
anee  under  this  Act: 

V  (ii)  describing  design  criteria  and  cost  cri- 
teria which  the  Commission  has  determined 
Tare  appropriate  for  application  to  wayports 
Vplanned  and  constructed  with  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act: 

(ill)  describing  a  schedule  for  pajrment  of 
amounts  loaned  under  this  Act: 

(Iv)  establishing  pursuant  to  subsection 
(aK3)  a  maicimum  amount  of  loans: 

(V)  establishing  pursuant  to  subsection 
(aX4)  a  grace  period:  and 


(vi)  making  final  proposals  regarding  the 
matters  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (5).  (6), 
(7).  and  (8). 

(B)  Limitation  on  lonmncATioN  op 
arkas.— The  areas  identified  in  the  final 
report  submitted  to  the  Congress  under 
paragraph  (4)  shall  not  Include  any  area  lo- 
cated in  the  SUte  of  the  SUte  official  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (cK  12). 

(c)  MmBXRSHip.— The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  the  Administrator  and  14 
other  members  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator not  later  than  45  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  including- 

(1)  1  member  with  iuiowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  the  engineering  and  design  of  air- 
ports: 

(2)  1  member  with  experience  as  an  air 
traffic  controller; 

(3)1  member  who  represents  the  Airport 
Managers'  Association: 

(4)  1  member  who  represents  the  aircargo 
industry: 

(5)  1  memt>er  who  represents  general  avia- 
tion: 

(6)  1  member  who  represents  the  United 
States  Postal  Service: 

(7)  1  member  who  represents  the  Airline 
Pilot  Association: 

(8)  1  member  who  represents  the  aero- 
space industry: 

(9)  1  member  who  represents  the  National 
Association  of  State  Airport  Officials: 

(10)  1  member  who  represents  the  inter- 
ests of  local  governments: 

(11)1  member  who  represents  persons  en- 
gaged in  air  transportation  of  passengers: 

(12)  1  member  who  is  a  State  government 
official:  and 

(13)  2  members  who  have  knowledge  and 
experience  in  other  areas  of  aviation. 

(d)  Pay.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  positions  under 
section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Oppicers  and  employees  or  united 
STATES.— Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  no  additional 
pay,  allowances,  or  benefits  by  reason  of 
their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(3)  Expenses.— Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion while  attending  meetings  of  and  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Commission  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  travel  or  transportation  expenses  in 
accordance  with  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(e)  Quorum.— 10  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings. 

(f)  Chairman.— The  Administrator  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(g)  Meetings.— The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

(h)  Powers.— 

(1)  Hearings  and  sessions.— The  Commis- 
sion may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act.  hold  such  hearings, 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  take 
such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evidence, 
as  the  Commission  considers  appropriate. 

(2)  Powers  op  members  and  agents.— Any 
member  or  agent  of  the  Commission  may,  if 
so  authorized  by  the  Commission,  take  any 
action  wiiich  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  take  by  this  subsection. 

(3)  Obtaining  oppicial  data.— The  Com- 
mission may  obtain  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  duties  under  this 


Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Administrator,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Commission. 

(1)  St  APP.— The  Commission  may  hire  such 
staff  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor. Each  member  of  such  staff  may  be  paid 
at  a  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  positions 
under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(J)  Experts  and  CoNstTLTAirrs.— With  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator,  the  Commis- 
sion may  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.  S.  CONGRESSIONAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  COM- 
MISSION REPORT. 

(a)  Terms  op  the  Resolution.— For  pur- 
poses of  section  2(b),  the  term  "Joint  resolu- 
tion" means  only  a  Joint  resolution  which  is 
introduced  before  the  585th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and— 

( 1 )  which  does  not  have  a  preamble; 

(2)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "That  Congress  disap- 
proves the  report  of  the  Wayport  Develop- 
ment Commission  established  by  the  Way- 
port  Development  Act  of  1989  as  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  on  ",  the 
blank  space  being  appropriately  filled  in: 
and 

(3)  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows:  "Joint 
resolution  disapproving  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Wayport  Development  Commis- 
sion.". 

(b)  Reperral.— A  resolution  described  in 
subsection  (a),  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
resolution  described  in  subsection  (a)  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Conunerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Discharge.— If  the  committee  to  which 
a  resolution  described  in  subsection  (a)  is  re- 
ferred has  not  reported  such  resolution  (or 
an  identical  resolution)  before  the  585th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  such  committee  shall  be,  as  of  that  day, 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
such  resolution,  and  such  resolution  shall  be 
placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the 
House  involved. 

(d)  Consideration.— (1)  On  or  after  the 
third  day  after  the  date  on  which  the  com- 
mittee to  which  such  a  resolution  is  referred 
has  reported,  or  has  been  discharged  (under 
subsection  (c))  from  further  consideration 
of  such  a  resolution,  it  is  in  order  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  for  any  Member  of 
the  respective  House  to  move  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (but 
only  on  the  day  after  the  calendar  day  on 
which  such  Member  announces  to  the 
House  concerned  the  Memljer's  intention  to 
do  so).  All  points  of  order  against  the  reso- 
lution (and  against  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution) are  waived.  The  motion  is  highly 
privileged  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  is  privileged  in  the  Senate  and  is  not  de- 
batable. The  motion  is  not  subject  to 
amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to  postpone,  or 
to  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in  order.  If  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  is  agreed  to,  the  respective 
House  shall  immediately  proceed  to  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution  without  inter- 
vening motion,  order,  or  other  business,  and 
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the  resolution  shall  remain  the  unfinished 
business  of  the  respective  House  until  dis- 
posed of. 

(2)  Debate  on  the  resolution,  and  on  all 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equal- 
ly between  those  favoring  and  those  oppos- 
ing the  resolution.  An  amendment  to  the 
resolution  is  not  in  order.  A  motion  further 
to  limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not  debaUble. 
A  motion  to  postpone,  or  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  business, 
or  a  motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  is 
not  In  order.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to  Is  not  in  order. 

(3)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  a  resolution  described  in 
subsection  (a)  and  a  single  quorum  call  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  if  requested  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  appropri- 
ate House,  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
resolution  shall  occur. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  resolution  described  in 
subsection  Ca)  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(e)  CoitsiDiawTioN  by  Othkr  House.— (1) 
If.  before  the  passage  by  one  House  of  a  res- 
olution of  that  House  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  that  House  receives  from  the  other 
House  a  resolution  described  In  subsection 
(a),  then  the  following  procedures  shall 
apply: 

(A)  The  resolution  of  the  other  House 
shall  not  be  referred  to  a  committee  and 
may  not  be  considered  in  the  House  receiv- 
ing it  except  in  the  case  of  final  passage  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (B)(ii). 

(B)  With  respect  to  a  resolution  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  the  House  receiving  the 
resolution— 

(1)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House;  but 

(11)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House. 

(2)  Upon  disposition  of  the  resolution  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House,  it  shall  no 
longer  be  in  order  to  consider  the  resolution 
that  originated  in  the  receiving  House. 

(f)  Rttles  or  THK  Semate  awd  House.- This 
section  is  enacted  by  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part 
of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but 
applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  in  that  House  In  the 
case  of  a  resolution  described  in  subsection 
(a),  and  It  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  It  is  Inconsistent  with  such 
rules;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

8BC  ».  BBCULATION8. 

The  Administrator  shaU  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act. 
SEC  !».  ANNUAL  HKPORT. 

(a)  Ih  Gdixhal.— The  Administrator  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  on  the  loans  made  under  this 
Act.  repayment  of  such  loans,  the  sUtus  of 
projects  for  wayport  planning  and  wayport 
development  funded  with  such  loans,  and 


the  current  and  projected  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Wayport  Revolving  Loan  Fund, 
(b)  Termination  or  ErrEcnvENEss.— This 
section  shall  cease  to  be  effective  on  the  ear- 
lier of- 

(1)  the  date  on  which  all  loans  under  this 
Act  have  been  repaid;  and 

(2)  the  date  of  the  enactment  Into  law  of  a 
joint  resolution  of  disapproval  in  accordance 
with  section  8. 

SEC  11.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  Administrator.— The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration. 

(2)  Airport.— The  term  "airport"  has  the 
meaning  such  term  has  in  section  503(a)(1) 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act 
of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2202(a)(1)). 

(3)  Air  transportation.— The  term  "air 
transportation"  has  the  meaning  such  term 
has  in  section  101(9)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1301(10)). 

(4)  Commission.— The  term  "Commission" 
means  the  Wayport  Development  Commis- 
sion establUhed  by  section  7(a). 

(5)  Primary  airport.— The  term  "primary 
airport"  has  the  meaning  such  term  has  in 
section  503(a)(12)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
2202(a)(ll)). 

(6)  Trust  pund.— The  term  "Trust  Fund" 
means  the  Airport  and  Airway  Tnist  Fund 
established  by  section  9502  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C  9502). 

(7)  Wayport.— The  term  "wayport"  means 
an  airport  used  primarily  as  a  location  at 
which  passengers  and  cargo  may  be  trans- 
ferred between  connecting  flights  of  air  car- 
riers engaged  in  air  commerce. 

(8)  Wayport  authority.— The  term  "way- 
port  authority"  means  any  public  agency 
which,  either  Individually  or  jointly  with 
one  or  more  other  public  agencies,  submits 
to  the  Administrator,  in  accordance  with 
section  4,  an  application  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act. 

(9)  Wayport  development.— The  term 
"wayport  development"  means  tmy  of  the 
activities  described  in  section  503(aK2)  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of 
1982  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2202(a)(2))  which  are 
undertaken  with  respect  to  a  wayport  by  a 
wayport  authority. 

(10)  Wayport  planning.— The  term  "way- 
port  plarming '  means  planning  as  defined 
by  such  regulations  as  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe. 

(11)  Wayport  revolving  loan  fund.— The 
term  "Wayport  Revolving  Loan  Fund" 
means  such  fund  established  by  section  6(a). 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Lott  today  in 
introducing  the  Wayport  Development 
Act  of  1989.  This  measure  Is  identical 
to  legislation  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Representative  Roy  Row- 
land. 

Air  traffic  in  the  United  States  has 
more  than  doubled  during  the  last 
decade,  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration [FAA]  estimates  that  by 

1999  annual  passenger  boardings  will 
exceed  800  million.  The  Wayport  De- 
velopment Act  will  provide  a  long-term 
solution  to  growing  airport  and  air- 
space congestion  problems— a  solution 
that  can  be  in  place  before  the  year 

2000  and  can  grow  with  the  Nation's 
transportation  needs  into  the  next 
century. 


The  wajrport  concept  will  relieve  the 
strain  at  major  hub  airports  by  estab- 
lishing fotir  to  six  regionally  located 
facilities  In  rural  areas.  Wayports  will 
differ  from  conventional  airports  by 
fimctioning  merely  as  transfer  points 
for  cargo  and  passengers.  Just  as  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  was  devel- 
oped in  the  1950's  to  bypass  congested 
cities,  the  wayport  system  will  bypass 
congested  airports.  Activities  not  re- 
quired at  large  metropolitan  airports, 
such  as  airline  transfers  and  connec- 
tions, express  and  cargo  transport, 
general  aviation  and  postal  service  ac- 
tivities, can  be  diverted  to  regional 
wayports. 

This  system  will  overcome  the  his- 
torical problems  associated  with  locat- 
ing new  conventional  airports  in  met- 
ropolitan areas.  Restrictions  imposed 
by  noise,  environmental  problems,  and 
lack  of  space  will  be  greatly  reduced  or 
eliminated.  Rural  land  will  cost  less, 
and  estimated  operational  costs  will  be 
two-thirds  less  than  at  conventional 
airports.  Since  wayports  will  serve 
only  as  transfer  points,  infrastructure 
needs  such  as  hotels,  parking  garages, 
and  major  highways  will  be  minimal. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  establish  a  Wayport  Development 
Commission,  chaired  by  the  FAA  Ad- 
ministrator, to  study  the  feasibility, 
design,  cost,  and  site  selection  of  way- 
ports.  The  Commission  will  submit  its 
recommendations  to  Congress  1  year 
after  appointment  of  members,  and 
the  recommendations  will  be  deemed 
approved  for  implementation  unless 
Congress  disapproves  them  within  120 

days. 

The  FAA  will  be  the  granting  agency 
and  will  select  one  site  within  each 
region  from  bids  submitted  by  local 
authorities.  Financing  for  construction 
will  come  from  a  Federal  revolving 
loan  fund  fed  by  the  existing  surplus 
in  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund.  To  mini- 
mize the  budget  impact,  initial  funds 
will  be  provided  through  an  intra- 
agency  accoimt  transfer.  A  State 
match  of  10  percent  wUl  be  required, 
with  repayment  of  the  loan  over  a 
specified  period,  to  be  determined  by 
the  Commission,  as  the  wayports 
become  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  President,  a  stable  future  for 
our  air  transportation  system  requires 
a  national  commitment  to  relieve  the 
problems  caused  by  increasing  air  con- 
gestion. The  wayport  concept  has  the 
potential  for  resolving  these  problems. 
I  urge  aU  Senators  to  join  my  Stete 
colleague  and  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 


By  Mr.  McCLDRE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
BuRHS.  Mr.  Gark.  Mr.  Matsu- 
KAGA,  Mr.  Thurmomd.  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.  CoKRAD.  Mr.  Rockbfbller. 
and  Mr.  Cochrah): 
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8.  714.  A  bm  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act  of  1984  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1M3:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
WATn  UK>uacxs  risxakch  act 

AOTRORIZATION 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
today  my  colleagues  and  I  are  Intro- 
ducing legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1984 
for  5  more  years. 

This  biU  passed  the  House  last  year 
unopposed  but  the  Senate  failed  to 
vote  on  it  prior  to  adjournment.  It  is 
becoming  more  critical  each  day  to 
move  quickly  on  this  legislation  since 
the  authorization  for  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Program  expires  on 
September  30.  1989. 

There  are  54  institutes  currently  in 
existence  as  a  result  of  this  act.  These 
institutes,  funded  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  USGS,  make 
funds  available  on  a  competitive  basis 
to  educational  institutions,  private 
firms,  foundations,  agencies  of  State 
or  local  government  for  research  on 
water  problems.  The  funds  were  origi- 
nally made  available  on  a  one-to-one 
matching  grant  basis  through  1985. 
1.5:1  in  1987.  and  a  2:1  match  in  1989. 
My  bill  will  return  the  matching  level 
to  the  original  one-to-one  match. 

The  objective  of  the  institutes  is  to 
plan,  facilitate,  and  conduct  research 
in  water  resources,  to  promote  the 
spread  and  application  of  research  re- 
sults, and  to  provide  training  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  through  their  par- 
ticipation in  this  research.  Each  insti- 
tute operates  a  program  of  multiyear 
research  and  information  transfer 
projects  focused  on  State  and  regional 
priorities,  in  conjunction  with  the 
USOS  to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts. 

More  than  half  of  the  expenditures 
for  research  in  this  program  deal  with 
water  quality  deterioration.  The  prin- 
cipal themes  of  this  research  are:  con- 
taminant-source identification,  trans- 
port mechanism,  fate  of  contaminants, 
and  methods  to  restore  water  quality 
or  to  prevent  further  degradation.  Re- 
search on  water  shortages,  the  second 
major  category,  is  conducted  principal- 
ly in  the  western  States,  focusing  on 
increased  efficiency  of  irrigation,  arti- 
ficial recharge,  and  conjunctive  use  of 
surface  and  ground  water. 

Funding  levels  for  fiscal  year  1989 
are  $10.8  million,  resulting  in  a  Feder- 
al grant  to  each  of  the  institutes  of 
1105,000.  Fiscal  year  1990  budget  re- 
quest level  is  $5.2  million  which  would 
result  in  a  grant  to  each  institute  of 
$52,000. 

This  is  a  good  program,  one  which 
deserves  our  support.  In  Idaho  these 
funds  have  been  used  for  diverse  re- 
search programs.  Grant  funds  were 
used  to  complete  a  study  of  heavy 
mineral  loading  of  Lake  Coeur 
D'Alene  and  funds  from  the  program 
were  used  to  help  gather  data  in  water 


quality  studies  in  watersheds  in  south 
central  Idaho.  Many  useful  models 
have  resulted  from  research  efforts 
funded  through  the  water  resource  re- 
search institute  located  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho.  I  want  to  see  this  re- 
search continued. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  the  lead  agency  in  researching 
ground  water  quality  in  rural  areas  of 
this  country.  USDA  efforts  to  gather 
data  on  ground  water  quality  will  be 
enhanced  by  the  reauthorization  of 
these  research  institutes.  These  insti- 
tutes will  be  a  focal  point  for  the  coop- 
erative efforts  which  will  be  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  ground  water  quality 
issues  before  us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
this  effort  to  reauthorize  the  Water 
Resource  Research  Act  of  1984  and 
support  this  legislation.* 


•>.         By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  715.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a  high- 
way demonstration  project  to  extend 
Pennsylvania  State  Route  33  to  pro- 
vide a  limited  access  highway  to  con- 
nect Interstate  Routes  1-78  and  1-80; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

DIUCmtG  THX  SBCKSTAKT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 
TO  CARRT  OUT  A  HIGHWAY  DKMONSTRATION 
PROJECT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  by  now 
it  has  become  clear  that  enactment  of 
the  1987  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act,  better  known  as  the 
Highway  Act,  has  been  an  important 
boost  for  our  national  economy.  Con- 
struction work  is  ongoing  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  Nation's  highways, 
which  are  arteries  of  commerce  and 
which  stimulate  economic  develop- 
ment. 

But  even  as  this  work  continues, 
there  are  numerous  other  worthy 
highway  projects  which  will  become 
ready  for  construction  by  the  time  the 
5-year  funding  cycle  authorized  in  the 
1987  act  comes  to  a  close. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these 
projects  is  the  extension  of  Route  33 
in  Bethlehem.  PA.  This  project  con- 
sists of  constructing  a  3-mlle  extension 
at  a  cost  of  $68  million  that  will  con- 
nect Route  22  in  Bethlehem  to  Inter- 
state 78.  and  will  comprise  the  final 
leg  of  a  4-lane  limited  access  north/ 
south  highway  linking  Interstates  78 
and  80,  two  major  east-west  interstates 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  legislation  I  and  Congressman 
RiTTXR  are  introducing  today  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  un- 
dertake this  project,  which  wiU  dem- 
onstrate methods  by  which  connection 
of  two  interstates  will  accomplish  four 
Important  objectives  in  highway  plan- 
ning and  construction. 

First,  the  project  will  demonstrate 
how  such  connections  can  foster  eco- 
nomic development  and  Job  creation 


by  providing  limited  access  transporta- 
tion to  a  high-growth  area. 

Second,  it  will  show  how  such 
projects  significantly  decrease  the  use 
of  local  roads  by  through  traffic,  par- 
ticularly heavy  trucks,  and  thereby 
promote  highway  safety. 

Third,  the  project  will  demonstrate 
one  means  to  reduce  intraregional  and 
interregional  travel  time  and  the  con- 
comitant transportation  costs  that 
result  from  delays  and  congestion. 

Finally  and  most  important,  the 
project  will  demonstrate  how  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  optimize  the 
value  of  interstate  routes  as  well  as 
other  Federal  investments.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  Lehigh  Valley  In- 
dustrial Parks.  Inc..  a  project  support- 
ed by  $2  million  in  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  grants  which  is 
now  responsible  for  $109  million  in 
economic  activity  each  year  and  sus- 
tains more  than  7,000  Jobs.  The  Route 
33  extension  will  provide  the  infra- 
structure for  the  full  potential  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  project  to  be  realized 
and  the  corridor  along  the  extension  is 
ripe  for  development  of  new  industrial 
parks,  particularly  given  the  shortage 
of  available  land  in  Northampton 
County. 

The  economic  benefits  of  the  Route 
33  extension  will  be  significant  and  far 
reaching.  An  economic  impact  study 
funded  by  non-Federal  sources  has 
shown  that  this  proj^t  could  lead  to 
as  many  as  15,000  nev^  jobs  by  the  year 
2010,  based  on  projected  increases  in 
the  demand  for  industrial  land  such  as 
that  located  along  the  Route  33 
corridor. 

What  this  demonstrates  is  that  this 
area  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  vibrant  and 
growing  economy,  but  one  which 
cannot  sustain  the  present  rate  of 
growth  without  improved  infrastruc- 
ture. By  linking  the  growing  corridors 
of  Route  22  and  Interstate  78,  the 
Route  33  extension  will  prevent 
Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties 
from  being  strangled,  quite  literally, 
by  their  own  growth. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
next  highway  authorization  bill  will 
not  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
until  the  present  legislation  expires  in 
1991.  At  this  time,  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  this  project  could  be  au- 
thorized. Just  as  the  1987  act  author- 
ized construction  of  a  number  of 
worthy  projects,  such  as  the  Basin 
Street  rsiil  crossing,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  greatly  reduce  congestion 
in  the  city  of  Allentown. 

However,  it  is  important  to  begin 
preparing  for  the  next  highway  bill 
well  in  advance  of  the  time  it  will  be 
considered.  Local  officials  have  spent 
years  and  significant  amounts  of  their 
tax  revenues  on  the  economic  impact 
study  I  have  referred  to,  and  this  legis- 
lation indicates  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
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emment  is  willing  to  undertake  an  im- 
portant role  in  completing  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  the  Route  33  exten- 
sion is  a  vital  project,  and  one  that  is 
well  worth  our  attention  and  Federal 
support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  715 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION      1.      PEIUNSYLVANIA      DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT. 

(a)  Project  Discriptioii.— The  Secretary 
of  transportation  shall  carry  out  a  highway 
project  In  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  Penn- 
sylvania, of  approximately  three  miles  to 
extend  Pennsylvania  Route  33  on  the  Feder- 
al-aid primary  system  from  Its  terminus  at 
United  States  Route  22  to  Interstate  Route 
1-78  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  four-lane 
limited  access  highway  connecting  Inter- 
state Routes  1-78  and  1-80  and  demonstrat- 
ing methods  by  which  connection  of  two 
interstate  routes  will— 

(1)  foster  significant  economic  develop- 
ment and  job  creation  by  providing  high 
speed,  limited  access  motor  vehicle  transpor- 
tation to  an  area  in  dynamic  economic  tran- 
sition; 

(2)  appreciably  decrease  the  use  of  local 
roads  by  through  traffic  particularly  by 
heavy  trucks  and  thereby  promote  highway 
safety; 

(3)  reduce  intraregional  and  Interregional 
travel-time,  and  reduce  transportation  costs; 
and 

(4)  Increase  the  efficiency  and  optimize 
the  value  of  such  Interstate  routes. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  January  31. 
1994  the  Secretary  of  Transpwrtation  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  results 
of  the  project  authorized  by  subsection  (a). 

(C)    AtTTHORlZATIOH    OP    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  the 
Mass  Transit  Accoimt),  to  carry  out  subsec- 
tion (a)  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  $8,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991,  $68,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1992. 

(d)  Applicability  op  Title  23.— Funds  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  In  the  same  manner  as  If  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any  project 
under  this  section  shaU  be  100  per  centum 
and  such  funds  shall  remain  available  imtil 
expended  and  shaU  not  be  subject  to  any  ob- 
ligation llmiUtion.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
laws  to  permit  the  unlicensed  viewing 
of  videos  imder  certain  conditions;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

VIDEO  VIEWING  IN  GROUP  HOMES 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation I  introduce  today,  is  a  matter  of 
simple  equity.  It  would  erase  a  glitch 
In  OUT  copyright  law  that  discrimi- 
nates against  people  confined  in  hospi- 
tals, hospices,  nursing  homes,  or  other 
similar  group  homes  who  would  like  to 


watch  a  video  movie.  Copyright  law 
says  that  if  you  or  I  wish  to  buy  or 
rent  a  video  movie  for  home  viewing, 
we  may  do  so  without  negotiating  a  li- 
cense and  paying  a  fee  to  the  copy- 
right owners.  In  contrast,  those  con- 
fined to  a  hospital  or  a  nursing  home 
are  prohibited  from  doing  what  you  or 
I  can  do  without  a  license. 

Copyright  law  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  Itind  of  home  you  live  in. 
If  you  are  healthy  and  wealthy 
enough  to  live  in  an  apartment  or  resi- 
dential home  either  alone  or  with 
members  of  the  family,  then  the  law 
says  you  don't  have  to  buy  a  license. 
But  if  you  are  not  so  wealthy  and 
healthy  as  to  reside  privately  or  in  a 
family  setting,  if  you  must  live  with 
nonf  amily  members.  If  you  are  in  need 
of  care  but  cannot  afford  a  private 
nurse  or  private  accommodations  In  a 
hospital,  then  copyright  law  comes 
down  on  you  with  full  force.  You 
cannot  watch  a  video  movie  without  a 
license. 

I  find  this  distinction  rather  bizarre. 
The  rank  discrimination  against  those 
least  able  to  pay  is  not  something  Con- 
gress intended  when  it  wrote  the  re- 
vised copyright  code  In  1976.  Congress 
knew  that  people  In  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  were  entertained  in 
common  areas,  not  in  a  traditional 
family  setting.  That  is  one  reason  why 
Congress  fashioned  an  exception  to 
the  licensing  requirement  for  watch- 
ing television  In  common  areas. 

Why  did  not  Congress  provide  a 
similar  exception  for  watching  videos? 
Why  is  it  permissible  to  watch  a  movie 
on  television  but  not  on  a  VCR?  The 
answer  is  fairly  obvious:  In  1976.  tele- 
vision was.  as  it  is  today,  an  integral 
part  of  American  life,  whereas  VCR's 
have  been  a  more  recent  phenomenon. 
Congress  provided  the  appropriate  ex- 
ception for  the  technology  It  knew, 
not  for  what  was  to  come.  My  bill  up- 
dates the  television  exception  to  in- 
clude VCR's. 

While  my  bill  traclts  the  language  of 
the  television  exception,  it  is  narrower 
in  scope.  The  television  exception  ap- 
plies to  public  viewing  In  common 
areas  by  any  person.  My  VCR  excep- 
tion applies  only  to  "a  hospital,  hos- 
pice, nursing  home,  or  other  group 
home  providing  health  or  health-relat- 
ed care  and  services  to  Individuals  on  a 
regular  basis."  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
vision could  not  be  drafted  more  nar- 
rowly to  achieve  its  purpose.  Neverthe- 
less, the  motion  picture  Industry  ob- 
jects, lest  It  lose  any  advantage,  no 
matter  how  Inappropriate. 

Recognizing  the  wealcness  of  its  posi- 
tion, the  Motion  Picture  Licensing 
Corp..  which  seeks  to  collect  licensing 
fees  from  group  homes,  has  sought  to 
charge  only  "reasonable"  fees.  But 
that  effort  sadly  misses  the  point.  No 
matter  what  the  charge,  it  is  not  a 
charge  that  must  be  paid  by  the 
wealthy  and  healthy,  who  live  alone  or 


in  a  family  setting.  Moreover,  the  fee 
sought  by  the  Motion  Picture  Licens- 
ing Corp..  would  grant  the  payor  only 
a  partial  license  since  the  corporation 
Is  authorized  to  negotiate  for  only  a 
fraction  of  the  movie  copyright 
owners  that  exist. 

Such   fees   add   up   fast.   Chtu-ging 
every  viewer  permles  a  day  can  well 
mean  that  a  health  care  facility  must 
pay   tens   of   thousands  of  dollars  a 
year.    The    Industry    suggestion    that 
these  costs  be  passed  along  to  Medi- 
care does  not  strllie  me  as  reasonable. 
I  can  well  understand  that  the  indus- 
try may  wish  to  oppose  any  contrac- 
tion of  copyright  protection  that  It 
enjoys.  But.  in  my  opinion,  fighting 
for  advantages  that  it  does  not  deserve 
can  only  leave  it  open  to  public  ridi- 
cule and  even  larger  legislative  losses. 
Many  of  our  senior  citizens  living  In 
group  settings  live  day  to  day,  in  poor 
health,  with  modest  means.  For  these, 
their  group  setting  is  their  only  home. 
Their  fellow  patients  or  residents  are 
the  only  family  they  have  left.  Copy- 
right   law    shovQd    not    discriminate 
against  them  simply  because  they  fail 
to  constitute  "a  normal  circle  of  a 
family  and  Its  social  acquaintances." 
As   a  matter   of  simple  equity,   this 
wrong  should  be  made  right.  A  home 
is  a  home. 

The  legislation  is  Identical  to  S. 
2881.  which  I  introduced  in  the  100th 
Congress  on  October  12.  1988.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  716 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 110  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  be 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following: 

"(6)  the  performance  or  display  of  a  worE 
by  means  of  a  video  cassette  recorder  and  a 
television  set  of  a  Itlnd  commonly  used  in 
private  homes,  if 

"(A)  the  performance  or  display  occurs  In 
a  hospital,  hospice,  nursing  home,  or  other 
group  home  providing  health  or  health-re- 
lated care  and  services  to  Individuals  on  a 
regular  basis; 

"(B)  no  direct  charge  is  made  to  see  or 
hear  such  performance  or  display;  and 

"(C)  the  performance  or  display  is  not  fur- 
ther transmitted  to  the  public;". 

Redesignate  the  subsequent  paragraphs 
accordingly.* 


By     Mr.     METZENBAUM     (for 
himself,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Biden, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson  Act  to  limit  the  Federal 
antitrust  exemption  of  the  business  of 
Insurance,  to  reaffirm  the  continued 
State  regulation  of  the  business  of  In- 
surance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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nrauKAHCK  coMPKTiTioM  ufntovDfxirr  act  or 

•  iii.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  to 
repeal  the  blanket  exemption  of  the 
business  of  Insurance  from  the  Federal 
Antitrust  Laws.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
Joined  by  Senators  Sucoif,  Biden,  and 
KsirNXDT  in  this  effort. 

This  legislation  has  three  purposes: 
First,  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  regulate  insiutuice;  second, 
to  promote  free  competition  in  the 
sale  of  insurance  by  eliminating  the 
industry's  general  immunity  from  the 
antitrust  laws;  and  third,  to  provide  a 
safe  harbor  for  certain  Joint  activities 
by  insurers,  such  as  pooling  historical 
loss  data,  which  are  essential  to  the 
business  of  insurance  and  benefit  con- 
sumers. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  a  bill  I 
introduced  last  session.  The  purpose  of 
that  legislation  was  exactly  the  same 
as  the  purpose  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion: to  subject  insurance  companies  to 
the  antitrust  laws  while  preserving  the 
full  power  of  the  States  to  regulate 
and  tax  their  activities. 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  about 
applying  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  to 
insurance  companies  while  preserving 
State  regulation  of  the  industry.  In 
the  original  debates  on  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  act.  President  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt himself  saw  no  inconsistency.  In 
urging  Congress  not  to  sacrifice  the 
antitrust  laws,  he  wrote  that: 

There  is  no  conflict  between  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  and  effective  SUte 
regulation  of  Insurance  companies,  and 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  giving  any  spe- 
cial exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  to 
the  business  of  insurance.  The  antitrust 
laws  prohibit  private  rate  fixing  •  •  *.  The 
antitrust  laws  do  not  conflict  with  affirma- 
tive regulation  of  Insurance  by  the  States 
such  as  agreed  insurance  rates  if  they  are 
affirmatively  approved  by  State  officials. 
(Congressional  Record.  VoL  91,  Part  1,  79th 
Cong..  1st  Seas.  P.  482  (1945). 

The  Congress  plainly  did  not  intend 
to  repeal  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  insurance  when  it  en- 
acted McCarran-Ferguson.  The  histo- 
ry of  the  act  was  exhaustively  exam- 
ined by  the  1979  National  Commission 
for  the  Review  of  Antitrust  Laws  and 
Procedures.  In  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Attorney  General,  it  con- 
cluded that: 

Both  the  language  of  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guson Act,  and  the  act's  legislative  history, 
make  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  insur- 
ance Immunity  was  to  permit  state  regula- 
tory mechanisms  to  function  without  feder- 
al intervention,  and  not  to  give  the  industry 
broad  license  to  operate  without  antitriist 
scrutiny.  As  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
noted,  the  purpose  of  making  antitrust  Im- 
munity dependent  on  State  regulation  was 
to  end  the  "system  of  private  government" 
prevalent  In  the  Insurance  industry  before 
McCarran-Ferguson,  and  while  agreements 
among  insurers  might  be  permitted,  "public 
superviaion  of  acreemoits  la  enentlal." 


Nevertheless,  as  historically  Interpreted 
by  the  courts,  the  exemption  has  In  fact 
served  as  a  broad  grant  of  immunity  for  un- 
supervised collective  behavior  by  Insurers. 
Courts  have  refused  to  require  that  the 
State  regulation  be  comprehensive  or  effec- 
tive as  a  condition  for  the  permitting  immu- 
nity to  attach.  Rather,  as  one  court  put  It, 
"If  a  State  has  generally  authorized  or  per- 
mitted certain  standards  of  conduct.  It  is 
regulating  the  business  of  Insurance  under 
the  McCarran  Act."  (Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, p.  232) 

This  interpretation  by  the  courts 
has  given  insurance  companies  a  virtu- 
ally absolute  exemption  from  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws,  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  when  it  wrote 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  This  is  so 
even  though  many  other  industries 
that  are  similarly  regulated  by  the 
States  must  nonetheless  conform  to 
the  strictures  of  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws  in  the  conduct  of  their  business. 
This  inequity  cannot  persist. 

Whatever  the  reasons  may  have 
been  for  an  exemption  in  1945,  there 
are  none  today.  The  case  for  repealing 
the  insurance  industry's  antitrust  ex- 
emption is  overwhelming.  Insurance  is 
vital  to  the  Nation.  No  one  can  be 
secure  without  it.  Yet  those  who  pro- 
vide it  do  not  have  to  comply  with  our 
national  policy  of  free  competition. 

How  can  the  Congress  explain  to  the 
American  people  why  the  insurance 
industry  is  exempt  from  antitrust  pro- 
hibitions that  apply  to  every  other  in- 
dustry, when  the  price  of  insurance 
has  skyrocketed?  How  can  the  Con- 
gress explain  that  the  rules  of  free 
competition  should  not  apply  to  this 
vital  industry  when  authoritative  stud- 
ies, including  the  landmark  report  of 
the  Justice  Department  under  Presi- 
dent Ford,  have  concluded  that  com- 
petition, where  it  has  existed,  has  been 
beneficial,  and  that  the  "full  applica- 
tion of  competitive  principles,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Federal  antitrust  laws, 
to  the  business  of  insurance  would  be 
consistent  with  the  Public  interest." 
("The  pricing  and  marketing  of  Insur- 
ance," a  report  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  the  task  group  on 
antitrust  immunities,  Jan.  1977,  pp.  3, 
31-34.)  The  Department  further  found 
that  experience  with  competitive  pric- 
ing of  insurance  "dispelled  the  historic 
notion  that  price  competition  would 
result  in  price  wars,  mass  bankruptcies 
or  excessive  profits,  the  very  reasons 
advanced  by  the  industry  for  the  anti- 
trust exemption  granted  the  industry 
in  1945. "  (DOJ  report  at  31.) 

This  February,  a  special  commission 
of  the  American  Bar  Association 
issued  a  report  to  the  ABA  House  of 
Delegates  which  reconunended  repeal 
of  the  McCarran-Ferguson  exemption. 
(Report  of  the  ABA  commission  to  im- 
prove the  liability  system,  recommen- 
dation 3.1  and  3.2;  Feb.  1989.)  The 
coDunission  also  recommended  contin- 
ued protection  for  certain  Joint  activi- 
ties and  retention  of  State  regulatory 


authority  over  insurance.  The  commis- 
sion offered  the  following  rationale 
for  repeal: 

[Tlhe  commission  recommends  enhancing 
competitive  market  forces  as  a  means  of  Im- 
proving the  Insurance  Industry.  The  contin- 
ued existence  of  McCarran-Ferguson  Is  in- 
consistent with  that  objective  •  •  •  .  tTlhe 
commission  believes,  in  general,  the  insur- 
ance Industry  should  be  subject  to  normal 
antitrust  doctrine  except  in  those  narrow 
circumstances  where  cooperative  behavior 
has  legitimate  procompetltive  consequences. 
(ABA  commission  report  at  66.) 

The  ABA  house  of  delegates  recent- 
ly approved  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations. 

Therre  are  several  important  rea- 
sons why  legislation  to  repeal  the  ex- 
emption will  promote  competition 
without  unduly  interfering  with  the 
State's  authority  to  regulate  insurance 
or  the  ability  of  insurance  companies 
to  share  histori(»J  risk  data.  First,  re- 
quiring insurance  companies  to  live  by 
the  rules  of  free  competition  would 
not  undercut  State  regulatory  policies 
regarding  ratesetting.  Almost  all 
States  have  abandoned  setting  specific 
rates  for  insurance  coverage.  Instead, 
insurance  companies  have  consider- 
able flexibility  in  setting  rates,  subject 
to  filing  requirements.  In  addition,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  made  clear  that 
business  conduct  which  is  subject  to  a 
clearly  articulated  State  regulatory 
scheme  and  actively  supervised  by  the 
State  is  not  subject  to  Federal  anti- 
trust law.  The  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
cently held,  for  example,  that  collec- 
tive ratemaking  activities,  permitted 
under  a  clearly  articulated  and  active- 
ly supervised  State  policy,  do  not  vio- 
late the  antitrust  laws.  (Southern 
Motor  Carriers  Rate  Conf.  v.  U.S..  471 
U.S.  48(1985.) 

Second,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  not  prevent  insurance  compa- 
nies from  sharing  information  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers.  Courts  recognize 
that  Joint  8u;tivities  by  competitors 
which  promote  competition  are  per- 
missible imder  the  antitrust  laws.  Re- 
cently, the  Supreme  Court  clearly 
stated  that  Joint  activities  which 
reduce  costs  and  enable  products  to  be 
marketed  more  efficiently  will  be 
upheld.  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  v.  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  441  U.S. 
1  (1979).  This  principle  would  apply  to 
sharing  information  about  risks.  Joint 
underwriting  of  large-scale  projects, 
and  other  Joint  activities  which  pro- 
mote a  more  efficient  and  productive 
insurance  industry.  These  consider- 
ations led  the  National  Commission 
for  the  Review  of  Antitrust  Laws  and 
Pr(x;edures  to  recommend  in  1979 
that: 

The  current  broad  antitrust  Immunity  for 
the  business  of  Insurance  granted  by  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act  should  be  repealed. 
In  its  place,  narrowly  drawn  legislation 
should  be  adopted  to  affirm  the  lawfulness 
of  a  limited  number  of  essential  collective 
activities  under  the  antitrust  laws.  *  *  * 
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The  Commission  believes  that  the  current 
Immunity  is  not  only  overly  broad,  but  also 
unnecessary:  Those  collective  activities  by 
Insurers  that  are  essential  to  the  function- 
ing of  a  competitive  industry  would  likely 
pass  muster  under  the  traditional  rule  of 
reason  analysis  of  Sherman  Act,  Section  1. 
Similarly,  where  collective  activity  or  other 
insurance  company  behavior  is  affirmatively 
mandated  by  a  State  in  ite  capacity  as  sover- 
eign, and  effectively  supervised  by  Inde- 
pendent SUte  of  f  IclaU,  such  behavior  would 
fall  within  the  judicially  recognized  "SUte 
action"  exception  to  the  antitrust  laws. 
(Report  of  the  Commission,  pp.  225-26) 
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In  short,  the  argument  that  the  in- 
surance industry  requires  an  antitrust 
exemption  to  function  effectively  is 
nonsense.  The  antitrust  laws  allow 
joint  activities  by  insurance  companies 
which  are  in  the  public  interest. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  clarifies  that  certain  indisputa- 
bly essential  joint  activities  would  be 
legal  under  the  antitrust  laws.  These 
activities  are: 

Joint  collection  and  exchange  of  his- 
torical loss  data,  a  task  which  is  essen- 
tial to  assessing  risk  accurately  and 
which  cannot  be  performed  adequate- 
ly by  many  insurers  acting  on  their 
own; 

Joint  preparation  and  filing  of  policy 
forms  for  voluntary  use  by  individual 
insurers,  a  practice  which  benefits  con- 
sumers by  promoting  the  use  of  stand- 
ardized forms  and  aids  comparison 
shopping: 

Joint  collection  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  fraudulent  claims;  and 

Joint  research  and  on-site  inspec- 
tions for  classifying  public  fire  de- 
fenses. 

This  bill  also  would  not  affect  Joint 
underwriting  and  pools  which  do  not 
unreasonably  restrain  trade,  and 
would  leave  untouched  State-mandat- 
ed or  approved  residual  market  mecha- 
nisms, which  insure  high  risk  individ- 
uals who  are  not  eligible  for  private 
coverage. 

This  list  of  permissible  Joint  activi- 
ties is  not  necessarily  exhaustive.  If 
the  industry  can  show  that  other  joint 
activities  are  also  in  the  public  interest 
and  should  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
antitrust  laws,  then  additional,  care- 
fully defined  exemptions  can  t>e  made 
for  those  activities  as  well.  These 
issues  can  best  be  pursued  in  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  where  the  industry 
and  other  interested  observers  can 
comment.  All  other  activities  would  be 
subject  to  the  antitrtist  laws,  and  their 
legal  status  would  be  determined  by 
the  courts,  applying  general  antitrust 
principles. 

Finally,  repealing  the  exemption  will 
permit  challenges  to  blatantly  anti- 
competitive activity  that  is  now 
immune  from  attack.  Currently,  a 
"back  room"  conspiracy  to  fix  prices 
or  aUocate  markets  in  the  insurance 
Industry  could  not  be  challenged  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission,  or  private  plain- 


tiffs. This  tjrpe  of  conduct  cannot  be 
defended  and  should  not  continue  to 
be  immunized. 

Repealing  the  exemption  also  would 
allow  the  Government  to  enforce  the 
laws  prohibiting  unfair  and  deceptive 
trade  business  practices  against  insur- 
ance companies  which  mislead  or  take 
unfair  advantage  of  their  customers. 
Insurance  companies  are  among  the 
country's  largest  national  advertisers, 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  on  television  advertise- 
ments and  other  forms  of  promotion. 
Yet  today,  if  an  insurance  company 
misleads  consimiers  in  its  advertising 
or  marketing  of  insurance,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is.  in  most  cases, 
foreclosed  from  acting. 

In  short,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  simply  apply  the  same 
standards  of  free  competition  and  fair 
play  to  insurance  that  apply  to  other 
industries,  without  in  any  way  dimin- 
ishing the  power  of  the  States  to  regu- 
late insurance  as  they  do  now. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  delayed  effec- 
tive date  to  enable  the  insurance  in- 
dustry to  review  its  activities  for  po- 
tential antitrust  liabUity.  In  particu- 
lar, the  bill  provides  that  the  repeal  of 
the  exemption  is  deferred  for  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  In  addi- 
tion, no  criminal  penalties  or  treble 
damages  can  be  assessed  for  2  years. 
Finally,  no  antitrust  remedy  is  avail- 
able for  2  years  if  the  defendant  in  an 
antitrust  case  has  relied  in  good  faith 
on  an  advisory  opinion  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  These  provisions  pro- 
vide ample  time  for  the  industry  to 
review  its  activities  and  ensure  that 
they  are  in  full  compliance  with  anti- 
trust standards. 

This  industry  is  too  big.  too  impor- 
tant to  every  American,  to  remain 
exempt  from  antitrust  scrutiny. 
Today,  access  to  insurance  and  afford- 
able prices  have  become  critical  prob- 
lems for  individuals,  businesses  small 
and  large,  and  even  governmental 
bodies.  Requiring  insurance  companies 
to  play  by  the  rules  of  free  competi- 
tion. Just  as  other  companies  do,  will 
not  solve  all  of  the  industry's  prob- 
lems, but  it  wUl  be  a  positive— and  long 
overdue— step  in  the  right  direction. 

Representatives  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  a  broad  array  of  busi- 
ness, professional.  governmental, 
labor,  and  consumer  organizations  all 
recognize  that  the  antitrust  exemption 
is  not  in  the  public  interest  and  have 
called  for  repeal.  Even  segments  of  the 
industry  have  begun  to  see  the  light, 
and  are  at  least  supportive  of  a  con- 
gressional reexamination  of  the  ex- 
emption. 

Congress  eventually  does  the  right 
thing.  The  antitnist  exemption  for  the 
business  of  insurance  outlived  its  le- 
gitimate purpose  a  long  time  a«o.  It  is 
time  to  repeal  it. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  and  a  statement  by  Senator 
Simon  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  719 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Insurance  Compe- 
tition Improvement  Act  of  1989". 

FINDINGS  AND  DBCIARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  continued  regulation  and  taxation 
by  the  several  States  of  the  business  of  in- 
surance is  in  the  public  Interest;  and 

(2)  the  Federal  antitnist  laws  comprise  an 
essential  component  of  congressional  policy 
in  favor  of  competition  and  consximer  pro- 
tection, and  the  current  broad  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  afforded  the  insur- 
ance industry  has  adversely  affected  free 
competition  and  consumers  of  insurance. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote free  competition  among  insurers  and 
to  protect  consumers  of  Insurance  by  modi- 
fying the  current  antitrust  exemption  of 
the  business  of  Insurance. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  MCCARRAN-FERGD80N  ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  express  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  with  reference  to  the  regulation  of 
the  business  of  Insurance",  approved  March 
9,  1945  (15  U.S.C.  1011),  commonly  known  as 
the  McCarran-Perguson  Act,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ";  but  that  a  contin- 
ued broad  exemption  of  the  business  of  in- 
surance from  the  Federal  antitrust  Uws  Is 
not  in  the  public  Interest.". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  McCarran-Pergu- 
son Act  (15  U.S.C.  1012(b)).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  aU  after  "Insurance"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  heu  thereof 
a  period.  ^ 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  McCarran-Perguson 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1013)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  (d).  the  antitrust  laws  shaU 
apply  to  the  business  of  insurance  and  to 
acts  in  the  conduct  of  such  business. 

"(b)  The  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  agreement,  under- 
standing, or  concert  of  action  between  or 
among  insurers,  any  Insurance  advisory  or- 
ganizations or  their  members,  any  individ- 
ual Insurers  or  any  other  persons  that  is 
limited  to—  ^  _,,         ,     ^ 

"(1)  collecting,  compUlng,  and  disseminat- 
ing historical  daU  on  paid  claims  or  reserves 
for  reported  claims  from  insurers  or  any 
other  source,  provided  that  such  informa- 
tion Is  made  available  to  an  appropriate 
SUte  regulatory  agency; 

"(2)  preparing  and  fUlng  policy  forms  and 
endorsemente  for  voluntary  use  by  Individ- 
ual Insurers,  provided  that  such  forms  do 
not  Include  benefit  levels; 

"(3)  conducting  research  and  on-the-slte 
Inspections  in  order  to  prepare  classifica- 
tions of  pubUc  fire  defenses;  and 

"(4)  collecting,  compiling,  and  distributing 
Information  relating  to  fraudulent  claims 
and  other  fraudulent  practices,  provided 
that  such  InformaUon  Is  made  available  to 
an  appropriate  Stete  regulatory  agency. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  SUte  law 
shall  render  the  antitrust  Uws  inappUcable 
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to  any  agreement  to  boycott,  coerce,  or  in- 
timidate, or  to  any  act  of  boycott,  coercion, 
or  Intimidation. 

"(d)  Insurers  and  other  persons  participat- 
ing in  Joint  underwriting,  pools,  or  residual 
market  mechanisms  may.  in  connection 
with  such  activity,  act  in  cooperation  with 
each  other  in  the  making  of  rates,  rating 
systems,  policy  forms,  underwriting  rules, 
surveys,  inspections,  and  investigations,  if 
the  residual  market  mechanism  is  required 
by  law  or  is  approved  by  and  subject  to  the 
active  supervision  of  an  appropriate  State 
regulatory  agency,  or  if  the  Joint  underwrit- 
ing or  pools  do  not  unreasonably  restrain 
trade. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  State  from  establishing  or 
approving  a  residual  market  mechanism. 

"(f)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  State  from  requiring  a  work- 
er's compensation  and  employers'  liability 
Insurer  to  adhere  to  the  uniform  classifica- 
tion system  and  uniform  rating  plan  appli- 
cable to  these  categories  of  insurance  in 
such  State,  but  no  such  insurer  shall  agree 
with  any  other  insurer  or  with  an  insurance 
advisory  organization  to  adhere  to  or  use 
any  rate. 
"(g)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 
"(1)  'advisory  organization'  means  any  or- 
ganization which  is  comprised  of.  or  is  con- 
trolled by.  one  or  more  insurers  and  which 
prepares  policy  forms  and  endorsements  for 
use  by  its  members  or  subscribers,  compiles 
and  promulgates  insurance-related  statisti- 
cal data,  prepares  and  revises  insurance 
rating  plans  and  classification  systems,  and 
provides  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  in- 
surance rates: 

"(2)  'antitrust  laws'  means  the  Sherman 
Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
UJ3.C.  12  et  seq.).  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.): 

"(3)  'residual  market  mechanism'  means 
an  arrangement,  either  voluntary  or  man- 
dated by  law.  involving  participation  by  in- 
surers in  the  equitable  apportionment 
among  them  of  insurance  which  may  be  af- 
forded applicants  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
Insurance  through  ordinary  methods: 

"(4)  'Joint  underwriting'  means  a  volun- 
tary arrangement  established  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  to  provide  insurance  coverage  for  a 
commercial  Individually  rated  risk  under 
which  two  or  more  insurers  contract  with 
the  Insured  at  a  price  and  under  policy 
terms  agreed  upon  between  the  insurers,  or 
negotiated  between  the  underwriter  and  the 
Insured:  and 

"(5)  'pool'  means  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment, other  than  a  residual  market  mecha- 
nism, established  on  an  ongoing  basis,  under 
which  two  or  more  insurers  participate  in 
the  sharing  of  risks  on  a  predetermined 
tMuls  by  means  of  an  association,  syndicate, 
or  other  pooling  agreement.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shaU  become  effective  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  In  any  action  brought  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  antitrust  laws  alleging  a  viola- 
tion of  those  laws  for  conduct  that  would 
have  otherwise  been  lawful  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  McCarran-Fergiison  Act  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  no 
award  of  treble  damages  or  criminal  penal- 
ties shall  be  awarded  against  any  such 
person  for  conduct  by  such  person  occuring 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  During  the  two-year  period  referred  to 
In  subsection  (b).  no  relief  shaU  be  granted 
against  any  person  In  an  action  referred  to 


in  subsection  (b)  for  conduct  by  such  person 
during  such  period,  if  such  person  has,  in 
good  faith,  relied  upon 'an  advisory  opinion 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Justice.* 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
compliment  our  (iistlnguished  col- 
league from  Ohio  for  the  Introduction 
of  his  bill  to  narrow  the  antitrust  ex- 
emption granted  to  the  insurance  in- 
dustry under  the  McCarran-Perguson 
Act.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  legislation. 

I.  too.  introduced  legislation  on  this 
subject  in  1986  and  1987.  The  legisla- 
tion introduced  today  by  my  friend 
from  Ohio  embraces  many  of  my  own 
ideas  in  this  area  and  is  an  appropriate 
place  to  begin  the  debate  on  this  im- 
portant subject  in  the  101st  Congress. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  antitrust  laws  can  and  should  be 
made  generally  applicable  to  insurers. 
This  will  be  good  for  insurers  and,  I 
am  convinced,  will  be  good  for  the  in- 
dustry itself. 

We  should  seek  maximum  reliance 
on  competition  in  the  insurance  indus- 
try because  competition  is  the  very 
lifeblood  of  our  economic  system.  Like 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  believe  the 
sun  has  set  on  whatever  Justification 
there  was  for  the  antitrust  exemption 
the  business  of  insurance  now  enjoys. 
Today,  the  industry  is  protected  by 
an  immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws 
that,  while  not  absolute,  is  broad.  A 
more  sensible  approach  is  that  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation,  which  nar- 
rows the  immunity  by  establishing 
safe  harbors  that  immunize  specific, 
essential  and  pro-competitive  activi- 
ties. 

For  example,  it  makes  good  sense  to 
allow  insurers  to  share  basic  loss  data. 
The  laws  of  large  numbers  are  such 
that  individual  small  companies 
simply  do  not  have  statistically  reli- 
able experience  to  set  rates  on  their 
own.  They  need  data  about  losses  from 
a  larger  segment  of  the  industry— but 
they  do  not  need  to  know  what  profits 
or  overhead  should  be.  This  bill  strikes 
that  balance. 

When  I  first  became  involved  with 
this  issue  in  1985,  there  was  little  sup- 
port for  amending  McCarran-Pergu- 
son. Today,  the  picture  has  changed 
dramatically. 

A  broad  coalition  of  organizations 
and  elected  officials  now  favors  modi- 
fication of  the  insurance  industry's 
antitrust  exemption.  Among  these  are 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, the  AFL-CIO,  the  Small  Business 
Legislative  Council,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General.  Consum- 
ers Union,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion—the list  continues  and  is  a  long 
one. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  soon  be 
able  to  add  insurers,  industry  trade  as- 
sociations and  insurance  regvilators  to 


this  list.  While  this  hasn't  happened 
yet,  there  are  some  encouraging  signs. 

The  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  Advisory  Organi- 
zations Activities  Working  Group 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  the 
industry  advisory  or  ratemaking  orga- 
nizations "Should  not  be  allowed  to 
file  or  distribute  final  rates  that  con- 
tain provisions  for  expenses  and  prof- 
its and  that  this  general  principle 
should  apply  to  all  regulatory  environ- 
ments." This  is  one  of  the  practices 
that  would  be  barred  under  Senator 
Metzenbadm's  bill.  My  previous  bill 
contained  similar  provisions. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Insur- 
ance Services  Office,  the  industry-con- 
trolled rating  organization  that  com- 
piles advisory  premium  rates  for  most 
of  the  Nation's  property/casualty 
companies,  announced  this  week  that 
it  would  alter  its  operations  to  com- 
port with  the  NAIC  group's  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Independent  Insurance  Agents 
of  America  also  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  similar  changes. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  are  beginning 
the  debate  on  the  McCarran-Perguson 
Act  with  a  recognition  by  the  insur- 
ance industry  that  it  has  heard  the 
messages  coming  from  the  Congress. 
State  attorneys  general  and  insurance 
consumers  that  change  is  needed.  I 
commend  the  industry  for  the  steps  it 
has  taken. 

I  would  now  urge  insurers  to  take  a 
logical  next  step  and  work  with  the 
Congress  to  help  us  refashion  the 
McCarran-Perguson  Act  in  ways  that 
will  benefit  both  consumers  and  the 
insurance  industry. 

Neither  Senator  Metzenbaum  nor  I 
desire  to  do  anything  that  will  hurt 
the  insurance  industry.  It  comprises  a 
vital  piece  of  our  economy  and  the 
services  it  provides  are  essential  to  our 
national  well-being.  I  should  also  add 
that  my  home  State  of  Illinois  is  the 
number  two  insurance  State  in  the 
Nation. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  needs  the 
active  assistance  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry in  addressing  outstanding 
issues  of  concern  to  insurers  and  to 
members  of  the  committee.  For  exam- 
ple, small  insurance  companies  are 
worried  that  they  will  be  unable  to 
price  their  products  prudently  without 
the  benefit  of  final  advisory  rates.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  the  committee 
fully  explores  any  potential  harm  this 
legislation  might  cause  these  compa- 
nies, particularly  the  county  mutuals 
that  fill  such  an  important  niche  in 
the  market  in  rural  America. 

Another  issue  which  I  feel  deserves  a 
full  examination  by  the  committee 
during  our  debate  on  the  McCarran- 
Perguson  Act  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween State  regulation  of  insurance 
rates  and  the  antitrust  laws. 
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The  specific  question  is  whether  nar- 
rowing the  Federal  antitrust  immuni- 
ty, as  Senator  Metzembaum  and  I  pro- 
pose, will  result  in  more  and  more 
anticompetitive  State  rate  regulation 
that  undercuts  the  pro-competitive 
benefits  we  seek.  And,  if  the  answer  is 
"yes,"  what  should  we  do  about  it? 

On  this  point,  the  National  Commis- 
sion for  the  Review  of  Antitrust  Laws 
and  Procedures  concluded  in  1980: 

Given  the  competitively  structured  nature 
of  the  Insurance  industry,  it  is  not  suprising 
that  the  evidence  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sion appears  to  demonstrate  the  regulatory 
schemes  requiring  prior  state  approval  of 
rates  have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  competi- 
tion. The  1977  Department  of  Justice 
Report  found  that  the  benefits  of  open  com- 
petition, when  compared  with  prior  approv- 
al regulation.  Included  less  adherence  to 
bureau  advisory  rates,  rates  as  reasonable  or 
lower  than  In  other  states,  and  greater  effi- 
ciency In  distribution.  Other  studies  and 
economic  commentaries  have  confirmed 
these  findings.  Indeed,  two  recent  reports 
concerning  insurance  company  behavior  in 
Illinois,  the  only  state  having  no  Insurance 
rate  regulation,  came  to  the  Identical  con- 
clusion that  performance  was,  on  average, 
as  good  or  better  than  that  in  comparable, 
more  regulated  states. 

The  empirical  evidence  developed 
from  many  studies  that  have  been  con- 
ducted on  insurance  rate  regulation 
suggests.  Mr.  President,  that  the  most 
rigidly  regulated  environments  may 
not  reproduce  the  benefits  to  consum- 
ers that  result  when  market  forces  are 
permitted  the  freest  possible  reign  in 
establishing  insurance  rates.  These 
benefits  include  fair  prices  that  truly 
reflect  the  costs  of  providing  insur- 
ance; more  moderate  price  increases 
over  time;  and  more  innovative  prod- 
uct offerings  from  insurers. 

As  the  National  Commission  Report 
suggested,  Illinois  has  been  a  proving 
ground  for  the  Isenefits  of  open  com- 
petition ratemaking.  In  1971,  Illinois' 
property  and  casualty  rating  law  ex- 
pired, leaving  the  State  without  a  rate 
regulatory  law  except  that  for  workers 
compensation  insurance.  The  next 
year,  instead  of  enacting  a  new  rating 
law,  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
passed  legislation  allowing  Insurance 
advisory  organizations  to  combine  loss 
Information  from  its  member  insurers, 
but  not  to  make  final  advisory  rates. 

Numerous  studies  of  the  Illinois  in- 
surance market  have  all  come  to  the 
same  conclusion:  prices  for  property 
and  casualty  insurance  in  Illinois  are 
reasonable  in  terms  of  cost  to  insurers, 
and  the  vigorous  competition  in  Illi- 
nois has  moderated  rate  increases  to 
the  public. 

The  American  Bar  Association  made 
reference  to  an  aspect  of  this  issue  in 
Its  statement  of  support  for  this  blU. 
The  ABA  stated  that  it  did  not  beUeve 
that  State  regvdatlon  of  Insurance 
rates— 

•  •  •  should  in  general  exempt  Insurers 
from  the  antitrust  laws  under  the  state 
action  doctrine.  In  other  words,  the  door  to 


free  and  open  price  competition  permitted 
by  the  repeal  of  the  McCarran-Perguson 
Act  should  not  be  closed  by  state  regulation 
which  commands  joint  pricing  activity  by 
various  Insurers. 

While  I  think  the  committee  should 
have  the  benefit  of  a  formal  presenta- 
tion of  this  impressive  body  of  evi- 
dence, I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say 
that  we  can  do  away  with  State  regu- 
lation of  insurance  rates.  For  example, 
there  are  States  where  only  one  or  two 
compsinies  provide  coverage  in  certain 
commercial  lines  such  as  medical  mal- 
practice and  day  care.  The  discipline 
of  the  market  might  well  be  insuffi- 
cient to  assure  the  public  affordable 
insurance  in  these  instances. 

I  look  forward  to  exploring  these 
and  other  issues  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  say  that  I  hope  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry will  heed  the  sound  advice  of- 
fered it  by  T.  Lawrence  Jones,  who  for 
19  years  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Insurance  Association.  Mr.  Jones 
suggested  in  testimony  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  In  1987  that: 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry to  rid  Itself  of  the  negative  public 
and  official  attitudes  stemming  from  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act  •  *  '  the  Insurance 
Industry  would  be  wise  to  seize  this  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  the  Committee  and  other 
relevant  Committees  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
define the  relationship  of  the  federal  anti- 
trust laws  to  the  Industry  and  to  state  regu- 
lation. 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Heinz.     Mr.     Moynihan.     Mr. 

Symms.    Mr.    Danforth,    Mr. 

Pryor,  and  Mr.  Durenberger): 

S.  720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend  and 

modify  the  targeted  jobs  credit,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

EXTKNSIOW  OF  TARGETED  JOBS  TAX  CREDIT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Heinz  and  I,  along  with  our 
colleagues  Senators  Moynihan, 
Symms.  Danforth,  Pryor,  and  Duren- 
berger are  Introducing  legislation  that 
will  extend  for  3  years  the  Targeted 
Jobs  Tax  Credit  [TJTCl.  TJTC  is  not 
only  the  most  cost  effective  program 
we  have  ever  enacted,  but  it  has  also 
been  responsible  for  inducing  employ- 
ers to  hire  over  four  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion structurally  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans since  its  inception  in  the  fall  of 
1978.  In  fiscal  1988,  nearly  520.000  wel- 
fare and  SSI  recipients,  vocational  re- 
habilitation referrals,  economically 
disadvantaged  youths  18  to  24  years 
old,  ex-offender,  Vietnam-era  veterans, 
and  summer  youth  were  hired. 

In  Oklahoma  alone  in  the  fiscal  year 
1987,  11,000  individuals  who  tradition- 
ally would  have  been  at  the  end  of  the 
hiring  line  were  given  preferential 
hiring  consideration  by  employers.  Of 
that  number  1.800  came  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  What  Is  more,  over  the  10 


years  of  the  program,  more  than 
33.000  Oklahomans  have  been  Intro- 
duced to  the  work  world  and  escaped 
from  dependency  on  government  as- 
sistance programs  as  a  result  of  the 
TJTC  program.  As  these  figures  show, 
the  usage  of  TJTC  has  Increased  as 
the  program  has  proven  itself  and 
gained  the  confidence  of  private  sector 
employers,  who  are  traditionally  reluc- 
tant to  incorporate  government  pro- 
grams Into  their  employment  and 
hiring  policies.  The  program  has  been 
successful  in  encouraging  employers  to 
change  their  hiring  practices  and  ac- 
tively seek  out  TJTC  eligible  workers 
at  a  relatively  Inexpensive  average  cost 
per  job  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
imder  $700. 

Some  might  question  why  we  need 
to  extend  a  tax  Incentive  to  hire  the 
structurally  unemployed  when  unem- 
ployment is  at  its  lowest  in  over  a 
decade  and  a  half.  But  when  TJTC 
was  originally  enacted  in  the  late 
1970's.  unemployment  was  also  rela- 
tively low.  What  was  true  then  re- 
mains true  today.  The  official  unem- 
ployment rate  among  minority  youths 
and  rural  Americans  is  almost  three 
times  as  high  as  the  official  overall  im- 
employment  rate,  underscoring  the 
importance  of  an  incentive  to  hire 
from  targeted  populations.  Because  of 
poor  job  skills,  and  little  if  any  work 
history,  employers  traditionally  are  re- 
luctant to  hire  individuals  they  know 
from  experience  will  cost  more  to  train 
and  who  have  higher  work  dropout 

Another  factor  affecting  unemploy- 
ment is  that  aU  too  often  the  available 
jobs  are  not  where  the  applicant  lives. 
Many  of  these  individuals  come  from 
poor  minority  communities  where 
they  have  been  led  to  believe  by  peers 
that  if  they  don't  have  basic  job  skills, 
no  one  will  hire  them  or  allow  them  to. 
advance  beyond  an  entry  level  posi- 
tion. A  similar  picture  of  dispropor- 
tionate high  unemployment  exists  in 
rural  America. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  predominantly 
rural  State  dependent  on  the  de- 
pressed oil  Industry,  I  am  particularly 
aware  of  whole  streets  and  towns  with 
boarded  up  buildings.  I  am  also  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  plight  of  dislocated 
workers  and  the  ever  Increasing 
burden  on  Oklahoma's  social  services 
programs. 

After  10  years  of  the  TJTC  Program, 
the  reality  today  is  that  many  employ- 
ers have  been  convinced  that  it  Is  In 
their  economic  Interest  to  actively  re- 
cruit from  this  large  relatively  un- 
tapped labor  pool.  Employers  under- 
stand that  there  is  enough  incentive  in 
TJTC  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of 
training,  supervision  and  special  ef- 
forts needed  to  retain  these  workers. 
Many  companies  actually  use  TJTC  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  transporting  work- 
ers dally  from  where  they  live  to  the 
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Job  site.  BCany  employers  experienced 
in  the  use  of  TJTC  have  learned  that 
if  they  want  to  both  attract  and  keep 
these  workers,  they  must  offer  them 
opportimities  for  promotion  and 
higher  wages. 

In  addition  to  extending  TJTC  for  3 
years,  our  proposed  legislation  would 
restore  eligibility  of  the  23  and  24- 
year-old  economically  disadvantaged 
youth.  During  consideration  of  the 
Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1988.  be- 
cause of  last-minute  revenue  con- 
straints rather  than  policy  consider- 
ations, this  group  was  eliminated  from 
TJTC  eligibility. 

Prom  a  policy  standpoint,  this  action 
has  been  harmful  to  this  important 
segment  of  the  targeted  youth.  Prior 
to  1989.  these  economically  disadvan- 
taged youth  people  have  been  benefit- 
ed from  Job  opportunities  made  possi- 
ble through  TJTC.  The  23  and  24- 
year-olds  have  especially  acute  needs 
for  a  helping  hand  to  escape  the  pov- 
erty cycle.  Those  who  have  reached 
age  23  and  24  without  successfully  ob- 
taining stable  employment  are  often 
facing  their  last  chance  to  become  pro- 
ductively employed  rather  than  be- 
coming resigned  to  government  assist- 
ance or  succimibing  to  the  lure  of 
crime  and  drugs.  Unlike  teenagers  who 
enter  the  workforce  as  first-time  work- 
ers with  lower  paying  hourly  jobs,  the 
older  youth  are  often  supporting 
themselves  or  have  taken  on  responsi- 
bilities of  supporting  their  own  fami- 
lies. They  need  the  TJTC  incentive  for 
employers  to  assiune  hiring  risks. 

Senator  Heinz  and  I  ask  that  you 
Join  us  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  blU  be  printed  in  the 
RacoHO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricou).  as  follows: 

S.  720 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ttepresenlativet    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

■BCnON  I.  S-YKAB  EXTCNSION. 

(a)  In  OnmAi.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
81(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  termination)  is  amended  by 
striking  "December  31.  1989"  and  Inserting 
"December  31.  1993". 

(b)  ExTXMsioH  or  Adthokizatioii.— Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  261(fK2)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  is  amended 
by  striking  "and  1989"  and  inserting  "1989. 
1990.  1991.  and  1992". 
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Z.  ACK  UIOTATION  FOR  ECONOMICALLY  DIS- 
ADVANTAGED YOITH. 

(a)  In  OsNaaAi Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion Sl(dX3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1988  (relating  to  age  requirements)  is 
amended  by  striking  "age  23"  and  inserting 
"age  35". 

(b)  Efritiiva  Datx.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  indi- 
viduals who  begin  work  for  the  employer 
afto-  December  31. 1989. 


SEC.  1.  EXTENSION  OF  CREDrT  TO  INDIVIDl'ALS 
WHO  HAVE  COMPLETED  DRUG  REHA- 
BILITATION PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  Oenehal.— Section  SKdKl)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1988  (relating  to 
members  of  targeted  groups)— is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (I). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (J)  and  inserting  a  comma 
and  "or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(K)  a  drug  rehabilitation  referral.".* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joining  Senator  Boren 
today  in  introducing  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  target  Jobs  tax  credit 
[TJTC].  Without  this  extension. 
TJTC  will  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  I  believe  that  it  is  important  that 
TJTC  be  extended  for  an  additional  3 
years.  Since  its  inception  in  1978,  4V4 
million  structurally  unemployed  indi- 
viduals have  found  Jobs  because  of 
this  program.  TJTC  works,  and  needs 
to  be  extended. 

TJTC  allows  employers  a  tax  credit 
for  employment  of  individuals  belong- 
ing to  one  of  nine  targeted  groups. 
The  amount  of  the  credit  is  generally 
equal  to  40  percent  of  the  first  $6,000 
of  wages  paid  to  a  member  of  a  target- 
ed group  in  the  first  year  of  employ- 
ment. The  nine  targeted  groups  of  em- 
ployees are  the  following: 

First,  economically  disadvantaged 
youths— ages  18  to  22; 

Second,  economically  disadvantaged 
summer  youths— ages  16  to  17; 

Third,  economically  disadvantaged 
youths  participating  in  cooperative 
education  programs; 

Fourth,  economically  disadvantaged 
Vietnam-era  veterans; 

Fifth,  economically  disadvantaged 
exconvicts; 

Sixth,  certain  handicapped  workers; 

Seventh,  certain  work  incentive  em- 
ployees; 

Eighth.  AFDC  and  general  assist- 
ance recipients;  and 

Ninth,  supplemental  security  income 
recipients. 

Last  year  during  the  Technical  Cor- 
rections and  Miscellaneous  Revenue 
Act  of  1988.  disadvantaged  youths 
aged  22  to  24  were  dropped  from  cov- 
erage at  conference.  While  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  tax  bills  ex- 
tended TJTC.  and  modified  the  pro- 
gram, their  modifications— which  were 
added  as  a  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  program— were  not  identical.  At 
conference  both  modifications  were 
taken.  I  believe  that  this  was  clearly  a 
mistake.  As  a  result  I  will  work  to  add 
the  economically  disadvantaged  23- 
and  24-year-olds  back  in  the  program 
through  the  legislation  Senator  Boren 
and  I  are  introducing  today. 

TJTC  is  aimed  at  workers  with 
severe  barriers  to  employment,  such  as 
low  literacy,  lack  of  commimication 
and  problem  solving  skills,  and  physi- 
cal, mental,  or  emotional  handicaps. 
These   individuals   comprise   an   eco- 


nomic underclass  in  our  inner  cities. 
Trapped  in  a  vicious  circle  of  poverty 
and  dependency  they  drop  out  of 
sight,  and  on  the  dole.  Even  in  the 
best  of  times,  these  structurally  unem- 
ployed have  great  difficulty  finding 
Jobs. 

The  idea  behind  TJTC  is  to  focus 
employer  demand  on  disadvantaged 
workers  by  means  of  a  tax  incentive. 
By  getting  these  workers  off  welfare 
rolls  and  into  private  sector  Jobs,  both 
the  individual  and  society  benefit  and 
the  financial  drain  on  the  Treasury  is 
reduced  in  the  long  run. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  in  numerous 
congressional  hearings  and  countless 
visits  back  to  Pexmsylvania,  I  have 
talked  to  individuals  who  have  found 
Jobs  because  of  TJTC.  Often  they  had 
abandoned  hope  of  finding  anyone 
who  would  take  a  chance  on  them. 
Then  they  were  certified,  or  they 
found  an  employer  who  understood 
TJTC.  and  would  give  them  a  chance. 
A  chance  is  all  they  needed  to  prove 
themselves. 

The  companies  that  use  TJTC  have 
told  me  how  they  work  to  keep  their 
TJTC  employees.  They  use  the  money 
they  earn  from  the  credit  to  train 
these  individuals,  and  help  them 
become  good  employees.  The  limita- 
tion with  the  program  is  not  in  the 
product,  but  in  the  repeated  threat  of 
the  program  ending.  Each  year  we  go 
through  the  process  of  extending 
TJTC  for  a  year  at  a  time.  That  proc- 
ess has  got  to  stop.  Employers  are  not 
going  to  invest  the  time  and  money 
into  TJTC  if  they  do  not  think  it  will 
be  around  next  year.  A  3-year  exten- 
sion will  end  the  confusion  caused  in 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  721.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cov- 
erage for  certain  prenatal  and  postna- 
tal care  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

COVERAGE  OP  CEKTAIN  PRENATAL  AND 
POSTNATAL  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  for  the  women 
and  children  who  live  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, the  Rural  Obstetrical  Care  Access 
Act  of  1989.  I  am  pleased  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  Senator  Harkin 
of  Iowa  and  Senator  Stevens  of  Alaska 
are  Joining  me  as  original  cosponsors. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  the  Rural 
Health  Payment  Reform  Act  of  1988, 
which  called  for  authorization  of  Med- 
icsAA  demonstration  projects  to  im- 
prove obstetrical  care  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  President,  demonstration 
projects  are  no  longer  adequate  to  ad- 
dress what  is  rapidly  becoming  a  na- 
tional tragedy  and  a  national  disgrace. 
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We  live  in  the  most  wonderful  coun- 
try in  the  world.  As  infants  are  deliv- 
ered and  take  their  first  breath  of  life 
they  are  offered  almost  unlimited 
freedom  to  reach  their  full  potential 
as  human  beings.  How  sad  then,  in  a 
land  as  bountiful  as  ours,  when  that 
potential  is  abrogated  or  lost  because 
of  Inadequate  access  to  obstetrical 
services 

Rural  America  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
serious  crisis  attempting  to  provide  ac- 
ceptable obstetrical  care. 

In  my  own  State  of  Montana,  where 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion lives  outside  of  our  cities,  there 
have  been  drastic  decreases  In  the 
numbers  of  providers  of  obstetrics 
care.  Between  1986  and  1988  almost 
half  the  famUy  doctors  In  my  State 
stopped  delivering  babies,  and  the 
number  of  obstetricians  decreased  by 
12  percent.  As  of  January  1989,  45  per- 
cent of  Montana's  56  counties  had  no 
obstetrical  services. 

The  reason  for  this  loss  of  providers 
in  Montana  is  clear— skyrocketing  mal- 
practice premiums.  In  1988,  family 
practitioners  with  obstetrical  coverage 
paid  almost  $25,000.  and  obstetricians 
almost  $40,000  In  annual  premiums. 
All  doctors  who  deliver  babies  pay  the 
same  Insurance  premium  regardless  of 
the  number  of  deliveries  annually. 
This  means  that  a  doctor  must  deliver 
50  babies  each  year  just  to  pay  for 
malpractice  premlimis.  The  majority 
of  rural  family  practitioners  deliver 
fewer  babies  than  sufficient  to  cover 
their  llabUlty  costs. 

These  financial  constraints  on  the 
low  volvime  provider  are  magnified  by 
the  inadequate  payment  they  receive 
when  caring  for  women  receiving  Med- 
icaid. A  study  by  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Association  in  1988  revealed  that 
the    average    Medicaid    payment    for 
total  obstetrical  care  covered  44  per- 
cent, and  in  one  State  only  14  percent, 
of  the  community  charge.  This  can  se- 
verely restrict  access,  especially  In  a 
State  like  Montana,  where  28  percent 
of  deliveries  are  paid  for  by  Medicaid. 
What  does  this  mean  to  a  pregnant 
woman  in  Montana?  WeU,  If  she  lives 
in  McCone  County,  where  the  sole 
family  doctor  gave  up  his  obstetrical 
practice,  she  might  have  to  travel  as 
far  as  100  miles  to  see  an  obstetrician. 
If  It's  January  or  February,  transpor- 
tation  can   be   abruptly   stopped   be- 
cause  of   severe   weather   conditions. 
How  can  we  expect  her  to  get  ade- 
quate prenatal  care,  let  alone  a  safe 
delivery?  To  feel  safe  some  Montana 
women  move  into  a  motel  in  a  larger 
city  for  2  to  3  months  prior  to  their 
due  date.  This  is  just  not  right. 

But  this  Is  not  just  a  problem  In 
Montana.  Due  to  the  cost  of  malprac- 
tice Insurance,  19  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's family  physicians  have  stopped 
delivering  babies  during  the  past  5 
years.  Increasingly,  those  providers 
who  still  practice  obstetrics  are  refus- 


ing to  take  care  of  women  receiving 
Medicaid.  Concerns  about  the  effect  of 
low  participation  are  especially  acute 
In  rural  areas.  Major  participation 
problems  In  rural  areas  have  been 
Identified  by  35  of  the  50  States.  In  a 
national  survey  of  obstetricians,  inad- 
equate reimbursement  was  the  most 
commonly  expressed  reason  for  refus- 
ing Medicaid  patients.  Thus,  despite 
Congress'  mandating  Medicaid  eligibil- 
ity In  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Act  of  1988  for  women  below  100 
percent  of  poverty  by  1990,  access  may 
be  prevented  by  the  Inability  of  cur- 
rent payments  to  cover  malpractice 
premiums. 

The  human  and  economic  costs  to 
society  of  a  policy  that  Ignores  these 
Issues  of  access,  access  that  should 
begin  soon  after  conception,  are  ex- 
traordinary. They  Include: 

An  Infant  mortality  rate  that  places 
the  United  States  near  the  bottom  of 
Industrialized  nations.  This  rate  is  gen- 
eraly  worse  in  rural  areas. 

High  infant  mortality  directly  corre- 
lates with  low  birth  weight.  Low  birth 
weight  directly  relates  to  the  absence 
of  prenatal  care.  In  1985,  210.000 
women  received  little  or  no  prenatal 
care;  an  additional  660.000  received  in- 
adequate prenatal  care. 

The  costs  of  caring  for  a  low  birth 
weight  Infant  are  28  times  the  cost  of 
providing  prenatal  care  and  delivery. 
One  stay  In  a  neonatal  intensive  care 
unit  can  cost  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars. 

The  malpractice  crisis  will  require 
much  attention  in  the  coming  months 
as  an  important  source  of  health  care 
costs.  Reasonably,  however,  this  com- 
plex Issue  has  multiple  causes,  with  no 
single  perfect  solution.  The  best  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  crisis  will  share  re- 
sponsibility between  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments. 

The  bUl  we  are  Introducing  today 
will  give  States  the  option  to  Increase 
their  Medicaid  reimbursement  for  ob- 
stetrical care  to  a  level  that  will  help 
anchor  the  obstetrical  provider  In 
rural  America.  The  bill  gives  an  In- 
creased Federal  match— 90  percent- 
for  obstetrics  services  in  rural  health 
manpower  shortage  areas  when  the 
payment  to  a  provider  is  equal  to  at 
least  80  percent  of  that  which  the 
State  provides  In  its  own  employee  in- 
surance package.  This  level  of  reim- 
bursement should  help  to  maintain 
that  most  critical  element  of  access, 
keeping  a  provider  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  patient. 

We  hope  that  our  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  carefully 
consider  this  legislation,  and  join  us  in 
working  to  ensure  that  the  women  and 
children  of  rural  America  receive  the 
proper  health  care  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Rural  Obstet- 
rical Care  Access  Act  of  1989  be  In- 
cluded   following    my    statement.    I 


would  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  by  Linda  Car- 
Icaburu.  "Obstetrics  Care  Precarious 
for  Rural  Mothers-to-be." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  721 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    UniUd   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION    I.    COVERAGE   OF   CERTAIN    PRENATAL 
AND  POSTNATAL  SERVICES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1903  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  139«b)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (m)  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(n)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'prenaUl  and  postnatal  care  services'  means 
those  services  made  available  by  a  SUte  to 
pregnant  women  covered  under  the  plan  of 
prenatal,  delivery,  postpartum  services,  and 
those  services  relating  to  any  other  condi- 
tion which  may  complicate  pregnancy,  but 
only  if — 

"(A)(1)  such  services  are  provided  by  a 
physician  (as  described  in  section  1861(r». 
or 

"(il)  such  services  are  provided  by  a  ceru- 
fied  nurse  midwife  as  described  in  section 
1861(gg):  and 

"(B)  such  services  are  provided  in  an  area 

that— 

"(i)  is  designated  (under  section 
332(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act)  as  a  health  manpower  shortage  area; 
and 

"(ii)  is  a  rural  area  (as  defined  in  section 
1886(d)(2)(D)).". 

"(b)  Payment  to  States.— Section  1903(a) 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396(b)(a))  is  amend- 
ed- .    . 

(1)  by  striking  "plus"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as 
paragraph  (8);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  with  respect  to  services  described  in 
subsection  (n),  an  amount  equal  to  90  per 
centum  of  so  much  of  the  sums  expended 
during  such  quarter  if  the  SUte's  payments 
under  the  State  plan  for  such  services  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  80  per  centum  of 
the  allowable  charge  for  those  services 
under  the  group  health  plan  (or  an  average 
of  the  plans  excluding  health  maintenance 
organizations  (as  defined  in  subsection  (m)) 
offered  by  the  SUte  to  State  employees  for 
such  services;  plus". 

[Prom  the  Great  Palls  Tribune.  Peb.  5. 
19891 

Obstetrics  Care  Precarious  tor  Rural 
Mothers-To-Be 

Every  morning,  19-year-old  Mary  Jacquot 
checks  the  weather  report  and  road  condi- 
tions from  her  home  in  Lincoln. 

Nine  months  pregnant,  Jacquot  faces  an 
80-mlle  drive  on  mountain  roads  to  her  phy- 
sician in  Missoula  and  the  hospital  where 
she  plans  to  have  her  second  child.  She  is 
painfully  aware  of  the  OB  crisis. 

In  1986,  more  than  200  obstetricians  and 
famUy  practitioners  deUvered  babies  in 
Montana.  The  number  is  down  to  about  120, 
and  dropping,  according  to  the  Montana 
Medical  Association. 

Small,  rural  communities  have  seen  the 
greatest  impact,  and  nearly  one  fourth  of 
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the  state's  M  counties  offer  no  delivery 
services.  The  MIiCA  says  19  more  counties 
are  In  danger  of  losing  obstetrics  care. 

Jacquot's  first  child,  bom  a  year  and  a 
half  a<o,  was  delivered  by  her  husband  and 
her  sister,  a  nurse,  in  Florida.  She  said  she 
would  have  preferred  a  home  birth  for  her 
second  child. 

"But  in  Florida,  if  anything  went  wrong.  I 
was  only  10  miles  from  a  doctor  and  a  hospi- 
tal." she  said.  "Here  In  Lincoln,  we're  80 
miles  from  Missoula,  90  miles  from  Great 
Falls  and  about  60  miles  to  Helena." 

On  the  lonely  stretch  of  road  between 
Jordan  and  Circle  in  eastern  Montana,  22- 
year-old  Michelle  Ramsbacher  Is  four 
months  pregnant.  Her  monthly  prenatal 
visits  entaU  a  110-mlle  drive  to  MUes  City. 

"Sometimes,  it's  Und  of  scary,"  she  said. 
"I  try  not  to  think  about  it  too  much,  but 
you  wonder  whether  you'll  make  it  to  town 
on  time." 

Two  years  ago,  Ramsbacher  could  have 
delivered  her  baby  30  miles  away.  In  Jordan. 
But  the  town  has  since  lost  Its  only  physi- 
cian and  the  hospital  has  closed. 

Last  year.  then-Oov.  Ted  Schwlnder 
formed  an  advisory  council  to  study  obstet- 
rics. After  seven  months,  the  council  con- 
cluded the  shortage  of  obstetrics  care  could 
be  traced  to  "skyrocketing  malpractice  In- 
surance rates,  a  variety  of  tort- related  Issues 
and  Inadequate  Medicaid  reimbursement 
rates." 

The  council  said  the  problem  Is  "wide- 
spread and  worsening,  especially  in  rural 
areas."  Among  the  worst  effects  reported 
were  the  "possible  Increase  In  the  number 
of  low  blrthwelght  babies,  the  factor  most 
closely  associated  with  infant  mortality." 

According  to  the  National  Commission  to 
Prevent  Infant  Mortality,  prenatal  care. 
which  may  prevent  low  blrthwelght  condi- 
tions, may  cost  as  little  as  $400.  The  lifetime 
costs  of  caring  for  a  low  blrthwelght  baby 
may  reach  $400,000. 

Klan  Zins.  executive  director  of  the  Mon- 
tana Medical  Association,  says  the  hefty  in- 
creases In  malpractice  Insurance  rates  for 
physicians  who  deliver  babies  is  a  major 
contributor  to  the  OB  crisis. 

Insurance  rates  for  obstetrical  care  in 
1973  ranged  from  $1,900  to  $3,500  per  year. 
By  last  year,  the  rates  had  soared  to  a  range 
of  $30,000  to  $67,000. 

Rates  are  not  based  on  the  number  of  de- 
liveries performed  so  a  doctor  must  deliver  a 
lot  of  babies  to  pay  the  premiums.  Zlns  said. 
The  state  Department  of  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitative Services  estimates  a  doctor  must 
deliver  50  babies  a  year  just  to  "break  even.  " 

Those  In  the  medical  and  insurance  indus- 
tries say  one  reasons  rates  are  increasing  is 
that  lawsuit  damages  are  Uicreasing.  Gary 
Neely.  a  Billings  attorney  specializing  In 
medical  liability,  wrote  recently:  A  doctor 
who  delivers  babies  now  has  a  50  percent 
chance  of  having  a  claim  against  him  or  her 
every  two  years." 

Zlns  says  tort  reforms  are  necessary  to  al- 
leviate the  glut  of  lawsuits  and  the  hopes  of 
some  people  that  they  may  "get  rich  quick  " 
by  suing  a  doctor. 

"Unfortimately.  moat  tort  reform  takes  6 
to  10  years  before  you  see  the  effects."  he 
said.  "We  can't  wait  that  long:  we  need  help 
now." 

A  recent  congreaalonal  study  recommend- 
ed that  the  federal  government  help  In  ex- 
tending malpractice  protection  to  rural  and 
migrant  health  center  physicians,  but  did 
not  elaborate  on  a  plan. 

Some  doctors  are  also  dropping  obstetric 
care  from  their  practices  because  they  are 


not  reimbursed  enough  from  Medicaid,  the 
federal /state  program  that  reimburses  phy- 
sicians for  care  given  to  poor  people. 

In  1986,  the  average  physician's  fee  for  a 
normal  delivery  In  Montana  was  $778,  while 
the  fee  for  a  Caesarean  birth  averaged 
$1,098,  not  Including  hospital  costs.  Last 
year,  the  average  physician  fees  were  $1,150 
and  $1,542  respectively. 

According  to  an  obstetrics  advisory  coun- 
cil report.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  would 
reimburse  physicians  up  to  $1,175  last  year 
for  a  normal  birth.  Medicaid,  however,  reim- 
bursed only  $619.  The  Medicaid  reimburse- 
ment rate  for  this  year  will  be  $622. 

"What  It  comes  down  to  Is,  if  you  have  a 
significant  Medicaid  practice,  you've  got  a 
significant  problem,"  Zlns  said.  "You  can't 
afford  to  do  it." 

Editor's  Notk.  Last  Tuesday,  Mary  Jac- 
quot  and  her  husband  drove  through  a  bliz- 
zard from  Lincoln  to  her  doctor's  appoint- 
ment in  Missoula.  TTie  doctor  induced  labor 
and  the  Jacquots  had  a  healthy  baby  girl.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DoDD,  and  Ms.  Mikttlski): 
S.  722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
revise  the  authority  under  that  act  to 
regulate  pesticide  chemical  residues  in 
food;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

roOD  SATTTT  AMEIfSlfKNTS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Food 
Safety  Amendments  of  1989,  a  bill  I 
take  pleasure  in  introducing  today. 
This  legislation  will  significantly  en- 
hance Federal  oversight  over  the  use 
of  dangerous  pesticides  on  our  Na- 
tion's food  supply,  and  provide  greater 
assurance  to  all  Americans  that  we 
truly  have  the  safest  food  supply  in 
the  world. 

Americans  all  across  the  Nation  are 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  the  food 
we  consume.  Recent  reports  of  the 
danger  to  children  from  the  use  of 
cancer-causing  pesticides  on  apples 
have  led  many  to  question  the  benefits 
and  risks  of  these  chemicals.  The  scare 
involving  the  contamination  of  Chile- 
an grapes  with  cyanide  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  extent  of  food  Inspec- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government. 
Recent  cover  stories  in  Time  and 
Newsweek,  television  reports,  and  nu- 
merous articles  in  newspapers  across 
the  coimtry  question  the  safety  of  the 
food  supply.  Obviously,  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  doing  enough  to 
assure  the  American  public  of  the 
safety  of  the  fruits,  vegetables,  meats 
and  fish  that  we  eat.  , 

Pesticides  and  other  chemicals  are 
commonly  used  by  farmers  to  protect 
crops  from  infestation.  These  products 
have  significantly  improved  crop  yield 
and  productivity,  but  at  what  expense 
to  the  health  of  our  citizens?  Many 
pesticides  known  to  cause  cancer  and 
other  adverse  health  conditions  are 
commonly  used  by  farmers.  The  two 
Federal  agencies  charged  with  the 
task  of  assuring  the  safety  of  the  food 
supply  and  protecting  the  public 
health,  the  Environmental  Protection 


Agency  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, permit  the  use  of  these 
dangerous  chemicals.  To  respond  to 
the  real  and  Justifiable  concerns  about 
the  safety  of  our  food  supply,  we  need 
to  strengthen  the  authority  under  the 
Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  limit 
pesticide  and  other  chemical  residues 
on  foods  and  move  toward  removing 
from  the  marketplace  chemicals 
known  to  give  rise  to  adverse  health 
effects. 

An  opinion  poll  conducted  by  the 
Food  Marketing  Institute  revealed 
that  the  public  considers  pesticide  res- 
idues among  the  most  serious  hazards 
affecting  food  safety.  In  1987,  accord- 
ing to  a  food  industry  poll,  76  percent 
of  the  public  found  pesticide  residues 
a  serious  hazard.  An  additional  20  per- 
cent of  those  polled  rated  pesticides  in 
food  something  of  a  hazard. 

Reports  from  government  and  the 
private  sector  imderscore  the  public's 
concern.  In  1987,  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  reported  that  legal  ap- 
plications of  only  28  pesticides  could 
lead  to  cancers  for  up  to  6  individuals 
for  every  thousand  people  exposed. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  identified  at  least  25  other  carci- 
nogenic pesticides  which  are  legally 
used  on  food.  In  1988,  a  book  entitled 
"Pesticides  Alert,"  written  by  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Defense  Council 
[NRDC],  a  national  environmental  or- 
ganization, revealed  that  washing  may 
not  remove  pesticide  residues  most 
often  found  in  26  common  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Natu- 
ral Resources  Defense  Council  issued  a 
report,  "Intolerable  Risk:  Pesticides  in 
Our  Children's  Food,"  which  provides 
good  evidence  of  the  unconscionable 
risk  of  cancer  to  our  children.  In  1986 
Congress'  investigative  arm,  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office,  reported  that 
the  current  pesticide  monitoring  tech- 
niques used  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration can  identify  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  pesticides  which  the 
agency  classifies  as  posing  moderate  to 
high  health  hazards. 

As  reports  and  analyses  of  the  dan- 
gers of  pesticides  in  food  continue  to 
be  discussed  and  debated,  one  thing  is 
clear— the  ciurent  law  is  not  protect- 
ing the  public.  The  EInvlronmental 
Protection  Agency  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
[FFDCA]  Is  responsible  for  establish- 
ing limits  on  the  allowable  concentra- 
tions of  pesticides  in  food.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  have  failed  to  incorporate 
the  newest  health  and  safety  data 
available  when  setting  these  stand- 
ards. 

EPA's  new  "commonsense"  ap- 
proach toward  cancer-causing  pesti- 
cide and  chemical  residues  on  foods 
appears  to  be  based  in  good  science, 
but  Is  in  fact  poorly  defined.  The  risk- 
benefit  standard  under  which  EPA 
prefers  to  regtilate.  allows  a  small  risk 
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of  cancer  which  counters  the  zero-tol- 
erance cancer  policy  inherent  in  the 
law;  this  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Under  their  definition  of  "negligible 
'  risk,"  the  EPA  will  impose  subjective 
risk  assessments  with  little  scientific 
basis.  EPA  officials  maintain  that  this 
new  policy,  annoimced  on  October  12, 
1088.  provides  better  protection  than 
the  current  law  which  requires  strict 
consideration  of  the  potential  risk  of 
cancer  from  pesticide  residues. 

In  addition,  the  current  calculation 
of  negligible  risk  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count total  consumption  of  various 
food  products  for  specific  population 
groups,  and  does  not  consider  inert  In- 
gredients. We  need  to  strengthen  the 
statutory  requirements  concerning 
food  safety.  And  EIPA  has  a  very  large 
task  in  the  years  ahead  to  ensure  that 
legal  food  is  in  fact  safe  food. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  amends  and  enhances  the  EPA's 
current  authority  under  the  PPDCA 
to  set  tolerances  for  pesticides  that 
may  remain  in  food.  The  bill  Is  written 
as  a  substitute  for  section  408  of  the 
FFDCA.  The  bill  makes  many  impor- 
tant Improvements  in  both  EPA  proce- 
dures and  authorities  which  will  help 
improve  the  public's  confidence  in  the 
safety  of  our  food  supply. 

This  biU  does  not  amend  the  basic 
pesticide  regulatory  statute,  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Roden- 
ticide  Act  [FIFRA].  FIPRA  is  the  stat- 
ute that  requires  EPA  to  register  pesti- 
cides before  they  may  be  used  in  this 
country.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
only  ensures  that  pesticides  which 
may  remain  as  residues  on  food  are 
adequately  regulated  under  the 
FFDCA. 

The  bill  incorporates  many  of  EPA's 
ciurent  practices  but  also  establishes 
certain  fundamental  reforms  that 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  improve 
the  safety  of  foods  bearing  pesticide 
residues.  One  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  this  bill  establishes  a 
risk-based  food  safety  standard  that  is 
consistent  with  the  other  regulatory 
authorities  under  the  FDA  relating  to 
food  additives,  color  additives  and  en- 
vironmental contaminants.  The  bill  es- 
tablishes and  defines  as  a  standard 
"negligible  risk."  and  specifies  that  all 
pesticides  and  chemicals  used  on  food 
agriculture  products  must  be  found  in 
quantities  with  less  than  a  negligible 
risk  of  causing  adverse  himian  health 
effects  in  identifiable  p>opulation 
groups  such  as  infants  and  children. 

Both  old  pesticides  and  newer  pesti- 
cides would  be  required  to  meet  the 
same  standard.  The  creation  of  a 
single  regulatory  standard  for  pesti- 
cides in  food  is  important  because  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
found  that  old  pesticides  are  not  cur- 
rently regulated  as  strictly  as  newer 
chemicals.  NAS  reported  that  90  per- 
cent of  estimated  dietary  cancer  risk 


from  pesticides  stems  from  tolerances 
set  before  1978.  Additionally,  a  unitary 
regulatory  standard  is  important  be- 
cause NAS  found  that  pesticide  resi- 
dues in  raw  agricultural  commodities 
are  not  currently  regulated  as  strictly 
as  they  are  when  they  occur  in  certain 
processed  foods.  Obviously,  there  is  no 
health  benefit  to  this  differential  pro- 
tection of  our  food  supply.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  would  remedy 
this  unwarranted  inconsistency. 

A  new  standard  would  be  established 
such  that  for  any  currently  used  pesti- 
cide exceeding  the  negligible  risk 
standard  in  all  of  its  food  exposures 
together,  its  manufacturer  would  be 
provided  a  reasonable  time  period  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  standard 
before  the  tolerance  is  rescinded:  that 
is,  the  product  removed  from  the 
market.  Two  years  following  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  each  food  expo- 
sure of  a  particular  pesticide  must  be 
less  than  the  negligible  risk  standard. 
Within  4  years  of  enactment,  all  of  the 
food  exposures  of  a  pesticide  in  total 
must  be  less  than  the  negligible  risk 
standard. 

Another  important  provision  imder 
this  bill  is  the  establishment  of  au- 
thority for  the  Administrator  of  EIPA 
to  require  the  submission  of  health 
and  safety  data.  Because  many  toler- 
ances were  set  on  the  basis  of  incom- 
plete or  outdated  health  and  safety 
data,  authority  to  require  additional 
data  is  essential.  Even  for  the  few  tol- 
erances which  are  based  on  today's  sci- 
ence, EPA  also  needs  the  authority  to 
update  the  data  if  new  concerns  or 
new  scientific  evidence  emerge.  The 
bill  grants  EPA  such  authority.  Dead- 
lines established  by  the  Administrator 
must  be  complied  with  in  order  to 
retain  tolerances  for  pesticide  residues 
in  food.  I  expect  and  urge  EPA  to 
strictly  enforce  data  submission  dead- 
lines. The  bill  also  creates  a  narrow  ex- 
ception to  ensure  that  food  which  was 
lawfully  treated  with  the  pesticide 
before  the  deadline  can  be  marketed. 

Improvement  in  our  food  safety  laws 
to  protect  the  public  from  potentially 
dangerous  pesticide  and  chemical  resi- 
dues is  vitally  needed  and  long  over- 
due. This  bill  will  enhance  our  ability 
to  safeguard  the  public  health  while 
giving  due  weight  to  the  interests  of 
farmers,  the  food  industry  and  chemi- 
cal companies.  I  intend  to  work  with 
aU  parties  to  ensure  the  enactment  of 
food  safety  legislation  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity.  I  look  forward  to 
consideration  of  this  bill  by  the  Labor 
Committee,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  support  this 
critically  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  722 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfrLE.  REFERENCE. 

(a)  Short  Titlk.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Food  Safety  Amendments  of  1989". 

(b)  REnRZHCB.— Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

SEC.  r  DEFINmONS. 

(a)  Pesticide.— 

(1)  Section  201(q)  (21  n.S.C.  321(q))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(qXl)  The  term  'pesticide  chemical' 
means— 

"(A)  any  substance  which  is  a  pesticide 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  and 
which  is  or  has  been  used  in  the  production, 
storage,  or  transportation  of  a  raw  agricul- 
tural commodity  or  processed  food,  and 

"(B)  all  active  and  inert  ingredients  of  the 
pesticide  within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  the  term  'pesticide  chemical  residue' 
means  a  residue  in  or  on  any  raw  agricultur- 
al commodity  or  processed  food  of— 

"(A)  any  pesticide  chemical,  or 

"(B)  any  other  substance  that  is  present 
in  the  commodity  or  food  as  a  result  of  the 
metabolism  or  other  degradation  of  a  pesti- 
cide chemical.". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  201(s) 
(21  n.S.C.  321(s))  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  pesticide  chemical  residue  in  or  on  a 
raw  agricultural  commodity  or  processed 
food:  or 

"(2)  a  pesticide  chemical  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  intended  for  use  or  is  used  in  the 
production,  storage,  or  transportation  of 
any  raw  agricultural  commodity  or  proc- 
essed food;  or". 

(b)  Other  Detiiiitioiis.— Section  201  (21 
U.S.C.  321)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(bb)  The  term  'processed  food'  means 
any  food  other  than  a  raw  agricultural  com- 
modity and  includes  any  raw  agricultural 
commodity  that  has  been  subject  to  process- 
ing, including  canning,  cooking,  freezing,  de- 
hydration, or  milling. 

"(cc)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.". 

SEC  i.  ADULTERATED  FOOD. 

Section  402(a)(2)  (21  U.S.C.  342(aK2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  if  it  bears  or  contains  any  added 
poisonous  or  added  deleterious  substance 
(other  than  a  substance  which  is  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue  in  or  on  a  raw  agricultural 
commodity  or  processed  food,  a  food  addi- 
tive, a  color  additive,  or  a  new  animal  drug) 
which  is  imsafe  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 406; 

"(B)  if  it  is  a  raw  agricultural  commodity 
or  processed  food  and  it  bears  or  contains  a 
pesticide  chemical  residue  which  is  unsafe 
within  the  meaning  of  section  408(a);  or 

"(C)  if  it  is  or  if  it  bears  or  contains— 

"(i)  any  food  additive  which  is  unsafe 
within  the  meaning  of  section  409,  or 

"(U)  a  new  animal  drug  (or  conversion 
product  thereof)  which  is  unsafe  within  the 
meaning  of  section  512;  or". 
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sac  «.  TOLECANCBS  AND  KXKMPTIONS  FOR  PESTI- 
aOI  CHEMICAL  RESIDUKS  AND  PES- 
TIODB  CHEMICALS. 

Section  408  (31  U3.C.  34to)  is  amended  to 
reftd  u  follows: 

"TOLIKANCn  AND  DEXlfPTIONS  FOR  PESTICIDE 
CHEMICAL  KESXOUn  AND  PESTICIDE  CHEMICALS 

"Sac.  408.  (a)  Rmuikembnt  poh  Tolbxance 

Ol  EXEMTTION.— 

'•(  1 )  General  rule.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (5),  any  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due in  or  on  a  raw  agricultural  commodity 
or  processed  food  or  any  pesticide  chemical 
to  a  raw  agricultural  commodity  or 
food  shall  be  deemed  unsafe  for 
the  purpose  of  section  402(aK2KB)  unless— 

"(AMI)  a  tolerance  for  such  pesticide 
chemical  residue  or  pesticide  chemical  in  or 
on  such  commodity  or  food  is  in  effect 
under  this  section  and  the  quantity  of  such 
residue  or  chemical  is  within  the  limits  of 
such  tolerance,  or 

"(11)  an  exemption  from  the  requirement 
of  subparagraph  (A)  is  in  effect  for  such 
pesticide  chemical  residue,  and 

"(B>  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
in  the  case  of  an  inert  ingredient  of  a  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  or  pesticide  chemical, 
the  ingredient  is  generally  recognized, 
among  experts  qualified  by  scientific  train- 
ing or  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  of 
inert  ingredients,  as  safe. 

"(2)  Inert  ingredients.— 

"(A)  General  rule.— An  inert  ingredient 
of  a  pesticide  chemical  residue  or  a  pesticide 
chemical,  which  ingredient  is  not  generally 
recognized,  among  experts  qualified  by  sci- 
entific training  or  experience  to  evaluate 
the  safety  of  inert  ingredients,  as  safe,  may 
be  included  In  a  pesticide  chemical  residue 
or  a  pesticide  chemical  but  only  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that— 

"(IKI)  the  Inert  ingredient  U  essential  for 
the  active  ingredient  of  the  pesticide  chemi- 
cal residue  or  the  pesticide  chemical  with 
which  the  inert  ingredient  is  combined  to 
have  the  effect  the  active  ingredient  is  in- 
tended to  have,  or 

"(II)  it  is  not  scientifically  feasible,  given 
the  nature  of  the  active  ingredient  of  the 
pesticide  chemical  residue  or  pesticide 
chemical  with  which  the  inert  ingredient  is 
combined,  to  use  with  such  active  Ingredient 
an  inert  ingredient  which  is  generally  recog- 
nized, among  experts  qualified  by  scientific 
training  or  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety 
of  inert  Ingredients,  as  safe,  and 

"(UHI)  if  the  Inert  Ingredient  Is  described 
In  subclause  (I)  of  clause  (I),  the  tolerance 
for  the  active  Ingredients  of  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  or  pesticide  chemical  with 
which  it  is  combined  includes  the  inert  in- 
gredient, or 

"(II)  U  the  inert  ingredient  is  described  in 
subclause  (ID  of  clause  (i).  the  inert  ingredi- 
ent has  a  tolerance  which  is  separate  from 
the  tolerance  for  the  active  ingredient  of 
the  pesticide  chemical  residue  or  pesticide 
chemical  with  which  It  Is  combined. 

"(B)  Risk  standard.— 

"(1)  Establishment.- The  tolerance  of  an 
active  Ingredient  of  a  pesticide  chemical  res- 
idue or  pesticide  chemical  may  include  an 
inert  ingredient  described  In  subparagraph 
(AKiXI)  or  a  separate  tolerance  may  be  es- 
tablished for  an  inert  ingredient  described 
in  subparagraph  (AKiXII)  if  the  risk  to 
human  health,  including  the  health  of  iden- 
tifiable population  groups  with  special  food 
consimiption  patterns,  from  dietary  expo- 
sure to  the  combination  of  the  inert  ingredi- 
ent and  the  active  ingredient  with  which  it 
is  combined  Is  negllf^ble. 


"(11)  RcvocATiOH  OR  MODincATiON.— The 
tolerance  for  an  inert  ingredient  or  the  tol- 
erance for  an  active  ingredient  which  in- 
cludes an  inert  ingredient  shall  be  revoked 
or  modified  if  the  risk  to  human  health,  in- 
cluding the  health  of  Identifiable  popula- 
tion groups  with  special  food  consumption 
patterns,  from  dietary  exposure  to  the  inert 
Ingredient  and  the  active  Ingredient  with 
which  It  Is  combined  Is  greater  than  negligi- 
ble. 

"(ill)  Dietary  Exposure.- In  applying  the 
criteria  of  subsection  (b)(2)  to  determine  if 
the  risk  from  dietary  exposure  to  an  inert 
Ingredient  when  combined  with  an  active  in- 
gredient is  negligible,  the  dietary  exposure 
shall  be  considered  to  Include  the  inert  In- 
gredient and  the  active  ingredient  with 
which  it  Is  combined. 

"(3)  Processed  pood.— 

"(A)  Tolerances.— If  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  is  present  in  or  on  a  raw  agricultural 
commodity  in  conformity  with  a  tolerance 
that  Is  In  effect  under  this  section,  if  such 
commodity  has  been  subjected  to  process- 
ing, and  If  the  resulting  pesticide  chemical 
residue  on  the  resulting  processed  food  does 
not  have  a  tolerance,  the  resulting  pesticide 
chemical  residue  remaining  in  or  on  the  re- 
sulting processed  food  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section 
402(aK2)(B)  if- 

"(I)  such  residue  has  been  removed  from 
such  processed  food  to  the  extent  possible 
in  good  manufacturing  practice,  and 

"(11)  the  concentration  of  the  residue  of 
such  chemical  in  such  processed  food  is  not 
greater  than  the  tolerance  prescribed  for 
the  pesticide  chemical  residue  in  such  com- 
modity when  such  processed  food  Is  ready 
for  sale  to  consumers. 

"(B)  Exemptions,— If  an  exemption  from 
the  requirement  for  a  tolerance  Is  in  effect 
under  this  section  for  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  in  or  on  a  raw  agricultural  commodi- 
ty and  If  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  Is 
present  in  or  on  a  processed  food  because 
such  food  Is  made  from  such  raw  agricultur- 
al commodity,  the  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due shall  not  be  considered  unsafe  within 
the  meaning  of  section  402(a)(2)(B)  If  such 
pesticide  chemical  residue  has  been  removed 
during  processing  to  the  extent  possible  in 
good  manufacturing  practice. 

"(4)  Pesticide  chemicals  with  no  detecta- 
ble RESIDUES.— If  a  pesticide  chemical  is 
added  to  a  raw  agricultural  commodity  or 
processed  food  and  leaves  no  detectable  resi- 
due, a  tolerance  shall  be  established  for  the 
pesticide  chemical  at  a  level  which  is  the 
least  amount  of  the  pesticide  chemical 
which  can  be  detected  by  the  method  of  de- 
tecting and  measuring  the  pesticide  chemi- 
cal specified  by  the  Administrator  under 
subsection  (b)(2HE). 

"(5)  Effect  of  a  tolerance  or  exemp- 
tion.—While  a  tolerance  or  exemption  from 
the  requirement  for  a  tolerance  Is  In  effect 
under  this  section  for  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  or  pesticide  chemical  with  respect  to 
any  raw  agricultural  commodity  or  proc- 
essed food,  such  commodity  or  food  shall 
not  by  reason  of  bearing  or  containing  any 
amount  of  such  residue  or  chemical  be  con- 
sidered to  be  adulterated  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  402(aKl). 

"(b)  General  Rule  for  Tolerances,— 

"(1)  AoTHORmr.— 

"(A)  Pksticidb  CHEMICALS.— The  Adminis- 
trator may,  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(aK4),  promulgate  regulations  establishing, 
modifying,  or  revoking  a  tolerance  for  a  pes- 
ticide chemical  which  leaves  no  detectable 
residue  in  or  on  a  raw  agricultural  commodi- 
ty or  processed  food— 


"(i)  In  response  to  a  petition  filed  under 
subaectlon  (d),  or 

"(11)  on  the  Administrator's  initiative 
under  subsection  (e), 

"(B)  Pesticide  chemical  rksiduks.— The 
Administrator  may,  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection,  promulgate  regiilations  estab- 
lishing, modifying,  or  revoking  a  tolerance 
for  a  pesticide  chemical  residue  In  or  on  a 
raw  agricultural  commodity  or  processed 
food— 

"(1)  In  response  to  a  petition  filed  under 
subsection  (d),  or 

"(11)  on  the  Administrator's  Initiative 
under  subsection  (e). 

"(C)  Expiration  date.— A  regulation  es- 
tablishing or  modifying  a  tolerance  for  a 
pesticide  chemical  residue  or  pesticide 
chemical  may  contain  a  provision  stating  an 
expiration  date  for  the  tolerance. 

"(2)  Standard.— 

"(A)  Negligible  risk  standard.— Except  as 
provided  In  subparagraph  (D)(li)  and  section 
5  of  the  Pood  Safety  Amendments  of  1989— 

"(I)  a  tolerance  may  be  established  for  a 
pesticide  chemical  residue  in  or  on  a  raw  ag- 
ricultural commodity  or  a  processed  food 
only  if  the  risk  to  human  health,  including 
the  health  of  identifiable  population  groups 
(such  as  Infants  and  other  children)  with 
special  food  consumption  patterns,  from  die- 
tary exposure  to  the  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due is  negligible,  and 

"(11)  the  tolerance  for  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  in  or  on  a  raw  agricultural  commodi- 
ty or  a  processed  food  shall  be  revoked  or 
modified  If  the  risk  to  human  health,  in- 
cluding the  health  of  identifiable  popula- 
tion groups  (such  as  Infants  and  other  chil- 
dren) with  special  food  consumption  pat- 
terns, from  dietary  exposure  to  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  is  greater  than  negligible. 

■(B)  Criteria  por  negligible  risk.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
'negligible'  means— 

"(i)  for  pesticide  chemical  residues  in  or 
on  a  raw  agricultural  commodity  or  a  proc- 
essed food  which  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
adverse  human  health  effect  below  an  iden- 
tifiable level,  the  level  at  which  the  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  will  not  cause  or  con- 
tribute to  any  known  or  anticipated  adverse 
effects  on  human  health,  and 

"(11)  for  pesticide  chemical  residues  in  or 
on  a  raw  agricultural  commodity  or  a  proc- 
essed food  which  are  likely  to  have  an  ad- 
verse human  health  effect  at  any  level,  the 
level  at  which  the  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due— 

"(I)  is  not  likely  to  cause  or  contribute  to 
any  additional  adverse  human  health  ef- 
fects in  the  population  exposed  to  the  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue,  and 

"(II)  will  not  cause  or  contribute  in  the 
population  exposed  to  the  pesticide  chemi- 
cal residue  to  a  risk  of  adverse  human 
health  effects  which  exceeds  a  rate  of  one 
in  a  million, 

using  conservative  risk  assessment  models. 
In  establishing  a  pesticide  chemical  residue 
level  under  clause  (1)  the  Administrator 
shall  include  an  ample  margin  of  safety 
which  is  based  on  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  toxic  effects,  the  validity, 
completeness,  and  the  reliability  of  the  data 
about  the  pesticide  chemical  residue,  the 
variability  of  individual  sensitivities  and  the 
sensitivities  of  population  subgroups  to  the 
adverse  effects,  and  the  possibility  that 
human  susceptibility  to  the  adverse  effects 
Is  significantly  greater  than  that  of  test  ani- 
mals. Tot  pun>oses  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  margin  of  safety  for  a  level  of  a  pes- 
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ticide chemical  residue  is  not  ample  unless 
human  exposure  per  unit  of  body  measure- 
ment to  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  Is  at 
least  100  times  less  than  the  no  observable 
effect  level  In  animals  on  which  the  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  was  tested.  The  no  ob- 
servable effect  level  is  the  level  of  exposure 
which  reliable  experimental  data,  derived 
from  exposing  animals  to  the  p>esticide 
chemical,  shows  Induces  no  adverse  effects 
in  the  experimental  animals. 

"(C)  Exposna*.- For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A>— 

"(1)  in  determining  dietary  exposure  to  a 
pesticide  chemical  residue,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  take  Into  account  the  dietary  expo- 
sure resulting  from  the  consumption  of  the 
raw  agricultural  commodity  or  processed 
food  for  which  the  tolerance  is  proposed  or 
is  in  effect,  all  other  tolerances  or  exemp- 
tions in  effect  for  the  same  pesticide  chemi- 
cal residue,  and  all  other  sources  (including 
drinking  water)  of  dietary  exposure  to  the 
same  pesticide  chemical  residue,  and 

"(ii)  in  calculating  dietary  exposure  to  the 
pesticide  chemical  residue  in  or  on  the  raw 
agricultural  commodity  or  processed  food 
for  which  the  tolerance  is  proposed  or  is  in 
effect,  the  Administrator  shall  consider  the 
level  of  exposure  to  be  the  amount  of  expo- 
sure that  would  occur  if  all  the  commodities 
and  food  for  which  the  pesticide  chemical 
residue  has  a  tolerance  have  amounts  of 
pesticide  chemical  residues  equal  to  their  re- 
spective tolerances  and  if  human  exposure 
to  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  at  the  tol- 
erance level  occurs  for  a  period  equal  to  a 
lifetime,  except  that— 

•'(1)  the  Administrator  may  calculate  die- 
tary exposure  based  on  the  percent  of  the 
raw  agricultural  commodities  or  processed 
food  In  which  the  pesticide  chemical  residue 
(xxurs  if  the  Administrator  has  reliable  data 
indicating  the  percent  of  such  commodities 
or  food  in  which  such  residue  occurs  and 
that  the  national  distribution  of  such  per- 
cent of  such  commodities  or  food  does  not 
vary  significantly  from  the  distribution  of 
the  total  amount  of  such  commodities  or 
food,  and 

"(II)  the  Administrator  may  calculate  die- 
tary exposure  to  a  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due based  on  the  actual  levels  of  the  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  that  occur  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  reliable  data  indicating  the 
actual  residue  levels  which  occur  and  estab- 
lishes a  new  tolerance  or  modifies  an  exist- 
ing tolerance  so  that  the  tolerance  permits 
amounts  of  the  pesticide  chemical  residue 
which  are  no  greater  than  the  residue  levels 
which  are  used  to  calculate  the  dietary  ex- 
posure. 

"(D)  Rules  for  lbvils.— 

"(i)  Physical  or  othhi  technical  tr- 
rmcTSj—K  tolerance  for  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  in  or  on  a  raw  agricultural  commodi- 
ty or  processed  food  which  is  directly  treat- 
ed with  the  pesticide  chemical  producing 
the  residue  shall  not  be  established  or  left 
in  effect  at  a  level  higher  than  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  to  be  reasonably  required  to 
allow  the  accomplishment  of  the  physical  or 
other  technical  effect  for  which  the  use  of 
the  pesticide  chemical  involved  is  intended, 
"(ii)  Unavoidable  persistence.- If  some  or 
all  tolerances  or  an  exemption  from  the  re- 
quirement for  a  tolerance  for  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue  are  revoked  and  the  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  will  unavoidably  per- 
sist in  the  environment  and  contaminate 
raw  agricultural  commodities  or  processed 
food,  the  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
new  tolerance  under  subsection  (e)  for  the 
pesticide  chemical  residue.  The  level  permit- 


ted by  the  tolerance  may  not  be  greater 
than  the  level  that  permits  such  unavoid- 
able levels  to  remain  in  raw  agricultural 
commodities  and  processed  food.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  evaluate  any  such  toler- 
ance at  least  once  a  year  to  determine 
whether  modification  of  such  tolerance  is 
necessary  so  that  the  tolerance  provides 
only  for  the  level  of  the  pesticide  chemical 
residue  that  is  unavoidable. 

'(E)  Practical  methods  of  analysis.— 
"(1)  General  rule.- Except  as  provided  In 
clause  (11),  a  tolerance  for  a  pesticide  chemi- 
cal added  to  a  raw  agricultural  commodity 
or  processed  food  or  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  In  or  a  raw  agricultural  commodity 
or  processed  food  shall  not  be  established  by 
the  Administrator  or  allowed  to  remain  in 
effect  unless  the  Administrator  determines, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  that 
(I)  there  is  a  method  for  detecting  and 
measuring  the  levels  of  such  pesticide  chem- 
ical or  pesticide  chemical  residue  on  such 
commodity  or  food  which  will  detect  the 
level  of  the  chemical  or  residue  at  the  level 
established  by  the  tolerance,  and  (II)  such 
method  is  the  best  available  practical 
method.  A  method  shall  be  considered  prac- 
tical only  if  it  can  be  performed  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  a  routine  basis  as  part  of  surveil- 
lance and  compliance  sampling  of  raw  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  processed  foods 
for  pesticide  chemical  residues  with  the  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  and  other  resources 
available  to  the  Secretary. 

"(ii)  Special  rule.- If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  a  method  for  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue  is  not  practical  and  the 
method  Is  a  method  which  only  detects  and 
measures  levels  of  a  single  pesticide  chemi- 
cal or  pesticide  chemical  residue,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  establish  or  leave  in  effect 
a  tolerance  for  the  pesticide  chemical  or 
pesticide  chemical  residue  if  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  a  method  of  analysis 
which  detects  and  measures  levels  of  the 
pesticide  chemical  or  pesticide  chemical  res- 
idue and  other  chemicals  and  residues  is  not 
scientifically  feasible.  The  Administrator 
shall,  every  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  de- 
termination, review  the  determination  to  de- 
termine if  the  determination  could  still  be 
made. 

"(3)  PA<rroRS  TO  BE  considered.— In  deter- 
mining whether  to  establish,  modify,  or 
revoke  a  tolerance  for  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  for  a  raw  agricultural  commodity  or 
processed  food,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider— 

"(A)  the  probable  consumption  of  such 
commodity  or  food  by  the  population  group 
which  consumes  the  greatest  amount  of 
such  commodity  or  food  or  is  at  the  greatest 
risk  from  exposure  to  such  residue  on  such 
commodity  or  food, 

"(B)  the  cumulative  effect  of  such  residue 
In  the  human  diet,  taking  into  account  any 
chemically  or  pharmacologically  related 
substance  in  such  diet,  and  all  other  ways  in 
which  the  consumer  may  be  exposed  to  the 
same  residue,  and 

"(C)  safety  factors  which  in  the  opinion  of 
experts  qualified  by  scientific  training  and 
experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  of  pesti- 
cide chemical  residues  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  appropriate  for  use  in  connection 
with  animal  experimentation  data. 

"(c)  General  Rule  for  Exemptions.- 

"(1)  Authority.— The  Administrator  may 
promulgate  regulations  establishing,  modi- 
fying, or  revoldng  an  exemption  from  the 
requirement  for  a  tolerance  for  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue  in  or  on  a  raw  agricultural 
commodity  or  processed  food— 


"(A)  in  response  to  a  petition  filed  under 
subsection  (d).  or 

"(B)  on  the  Administrator's  Initiative 
under  subsection  (e). 

A  regulation  establishing  or  modifying  an 
exemption  for  a  pesticide  chemical  residue 
may  contain  a  provision  stating  an  expira- 
tion date  for  the  exemption. 

"(2)  Standard.— 

"(A)  Risk  standard.— 

"(I)  Establishment.— An  exemption  from 
the  requirement  for  a  tolerance  may  be  es- 
tablished for  a  pesticide  chemical  residue 
only  if  the  residue  presents  no  risk  to 
human  health.  Including  the  health  of  iden- 
tifiable population  groups  (such  as  infants 
and  other  chUdren)  with  special  food  con- 
sumption patterns,  from  dietary  exposure  to 
the  pesticide  chemical  residue,  because 
human  health  is  not  affected  by  dietary  ex- 
posure to  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  at 
any  level  that  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  occur. 

"(ii)  Revocation.— An  exemption  from  the 
requirement  for  a  tolerance  shall  be  revoked 
if  the  residue  presents  a  risk  to  human 
health,  including  the  health  of  Identifiable 
population  groups  (such  as  Infants  and 
other  children)  with  special  food  consump- 
tion patterns,  from  dietary  exposure  to  the 
pesticide  chemical  residue,  because  human 
health  is  affected  by  dietary  exposure  to  the 
pesticide  chemical  residue. 

"(B)  Exposure.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)— 

"(i)  in  determining  dietary  exposure  to  a 
pesticide  chemical  residue,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  take  into  account  the  dietary  expo- 
sure to  the  raw  agricultural  commodity  or 
processed  fooA  for  which  the  exemption 
from  the  requirement  for  a  tolerance  is  pro- 
posed or  Is  in  effect,  all  other  tolerances  or 
exemptions  in  effect  for  the  same  pesticide 
chemical  residue,  and  all  other  sources  (in- 
cluding drinking  water)  of  dietary  exposure 
to  the  same  pesticide  chemical  residue,  and 

"(11)  In  calculating  dietary  exposure  to  a 
pesticide  chemical  residue  in  or  on  a  raw  ag- 
ricultural commodity  or  processed  food  for 
which  an  exemption  is  proposed  or  In  effect, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  residue  that  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  occur  on  the  raw  agri- 
cultural commodity  or  processed  food  if  the 
instructions  for  use  of  the  pesticide  chemi- 
cal were  not  followed. 

"(C)  Practical  methods  of  analysis.- 
"(1)  General  rule.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (11),  an  exemption  from  the  require- 
ment for  a  tolerance  for  a  pesticide  chemi- 
cal residue  in  or  a  raw  agricultural  commod- 
ity or  processed  food  shall  not  be  estab- 
lished or  allowed  to  remain  in  effect  by  the 
Administrator  unless  the  Administrator  de- 
termines, after  consulUtlon  with  the  Secre- 
tary, that  there  is  a  method  for  detecting 
and  measuring  the  levels  of  such  pesticide 
chemical  residue  on  such  commodity  or  food 
and  that  such  method  is  the  best  available 
practical  method.  A  method  shall  t>e  consid- 
ered practical  only  if  it  can  be  performed  by 
the  Secretary  on  a  routine  basis  as  part  of 
surveillance  and  compliance  sampling  of 
raw  agricultural  commodities  and  processed 
foods  for  pesticide  chemical  residues  with 
the  personnel,  equipment,  and  other  re- 
sources available  to  the  Secretary. 

"(II)  Special  rule.— If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  a  method  for  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue  is  not  practical  and  the 
method  Is  a  method  which  only  detects  and 
measures  levels  of  a  single  pesticide  chemi- 
cal or  pesticide  chemical  residue,  the  Ad- 
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minlstrmtor  may  estAbllah  an  exemption  for 
the  pesticide  chemical  residue  if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that— 

"(I)  a  method  of  analysis  which  detects 
and  measures  levels  of  the  pesticide  cheml- 
c&l  residue  and  other  residues  is  not  scientif - 
IcaUy  feasible,  or 

"(II)  there  Is  clear  and  convincing  data 
which  Indicate  that  no  pesticide  chemical 
residue  will  be  detectable  on  raw  agricultur- 
al commodities  or  processed  foods  when  sold 
to  consumers. 

The  Admlnstrstor  shsll.  every  2  years  after 
the  date  of  the  determination  that  sub- 
clause (I)  or  (II)  applies,  review  the  determi- 
nation to  determine  if  the  determination 
could  still  be  made. 

"(d)  PrnnoMS  pos  a  Tolbluicx  or  Exkmp- 

TIOW.— 

"(1)  OmaAL  KULX.— Any  person  may  file 
with  the  Administrator  a  petition  proposing 
the  issuance  of  a  regulation  establishing, 
modifying,  or  revoking  a  tolerance  for  a  pes- 
ticide chemical  or  a  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due or  establishing  or  revoking  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  from 
the  requirement  of  a  tolerance.  A  petition  to 
revoke  a  tolerance,  to  revoke  a  tolerance 
and  establish  a  new  tolerance,  or  to  revoke 
an  exemption  and  establish  a  tolerance  may 
request  the  Administrator  to  take  such 
action  under  subsection  (eK4). 

"(2)  PmTioH  RXQcmnnarrs.— 

"(A)  EsTABUSHMBiT.— A  petition  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  establish  a  tolerance  for  a 
pesticide  chemical  or  pesticide  chemical  res- 
idue or  to  establish  an  exemption  from  the 
requirement  of  a  tolerance  for  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue  shall  contain— 

"(IMI)  an  informative  summary  of  the  pe- 
tition and  of  the  data,  information,  and  ar- 
guments submitted  or  cited  in  support  of 
the  petition,  including  a  summary  of  the  re- 
ports required  under  clause  (iv)  respecting 
the  safety  of  the  pesticide  chemical  or  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  and  a  characterization 
of  the  exposure  to  the  pesticide  chemical  or 
pesticide  chemical  residue  due  to  any  toler- 
ance already  granted  for  the  pesticide  chem- 
ical or  pesticide  chemical  residue  and  the 
additional  exposure  to  the  pesticide  chemi- 
cal or  pesticide  chemical  residue  which 
would  result  if  the  requested  tolerance  were 
granted,  and  (II)  a  statement  that  the  peti- 
tioner agrees  that  such  sununary  or  any  in- 
formation it  contains  may  be  published  as  a 
part  of  the  notice  of  filing  of  the  petition  to 
be  published  under  this  subsection  and  as 
part  of  a  proposed  or  final  regulation  Issued 
under  ttUs  subsection. 

"(11)  the  name,  chemical  identity,  and 
composition  of  such  pesticide  chemical  or 
the  pesticide  chemical  which  produces  such 
residue. 

"(ill)  data  showing  the  requested  amount, 
frequency,  method,  and  time  of  application 
of  such  pesUdde  chemical. 

"(Iv)  full  reports  of  tests  and  investiga- 
tions made  with  respect  to  the  safety  of 
stich  pesticide  chemical,  including  full  infor- 
mation as  to  the  methods  and  controls  used 
In  conducting  such  tests  and  investigations. 

"(v)  full  reports  of  tests  and  Investigations 
made  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  pesticide  chemical  residue 
that  Is  likely  to  remain  in  or  on  the  raw  ag- 
ricultural commodity  or  in  or  on  the  proc- 
essed food  when  ready  for  sale  to  consum- 
ers, including  a  description  of  the  analytical 
methods  used, 

"(v1)  practical  methods  for  detecting  and 
measuring  the  levels  of  such  pesticide  chem- 
ical residue  In  or  on  the  raw  agricultural 
commodity  or  processed  food. 


"(vii)  practical  methods  for  removing  any 
pesticide  chemical  residue  which  would 
exceed  any  proposed  tolerance. 

"(viii)  a  proposed  tolerance  for  such  pesti- 
cide chemical  or  pesticide  chemical  residue, 
if  a  tolerance  is  proposed. 

"(Ix)  all  relevant  data  bearing  on  the 
physical  or  other  technical  effect  such  pesti- 
cide chemical  is  intended  to  have  and  the 
quantity  of  such  pesticide  chemical  required 
to  produce  such  effect, 

"(X)  if  the  petition  relates  to  a  tolerance 
for  a  processed  food,  reports  of  investiga- 
tions conducted  using  the  processing 
method  used  to  produce  such  iooA, 

"(xi)  such  other  data  and  information  as 
the  Administrator  requires  by  regulation  to 
support  the  petition. 

If  Information  or  data  required  by  this  sub- 
paragraph is  available  to  the  Administrator, 
the  person  submitting  the  petition  may  In 
lieu  of  submitting  the  information  or  data 
cite  the  availability  of  the  Information  or 
data.  The  Administrator  may  require  a  peti- 
tion to  be  accompanied  by  samples  of  the 
pesticide  chemical  with  respect  to  which  the 
petition  is  filed. 

"(B)  Inxxt  imgrxdiemts.— a  petition  to  es- 
tablish a  tolerance  for  an  inert  Ingredient  of 
a  pesticide  chemical  residue  which  tolerance 
will  be  separate  from  the  tolerance  for  the 
active  ingredient  of  the  pesticide  chemical 
residue  with  which  the  inert  ingredient  is 
combined  and  a  petition  to  establish  a  toler- 
ance for  an  active  ingredient  of  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue  which  Includes  the  inert 
ingredient  with  which  it  is  combined  shall 
each  contain  for  the  inert  and  active  ingre- 
dients the  information  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(C)  MODinCATIOIl  AND  HIVOCATIOW.— The 

Administrator  may  by  regulation  establish 
the  requirements  for  petitions  to  modify  or 
revoke  a  tolerance  or  to  revoke  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  requirement  for  a  tolerance. 

"(3)  NoTicB.— A  notice  of  the  filing  of  a 
petition  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines has  met  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  published  by  the  Adminis- 
trator within  30  days  after  filing.  Such 
notice  shall  announce  the  availability  of  a 
complete  description  of  the  analytical  meth- 
ods available  to  the  Administrator  for  the 
detection  and  measurement  of  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  with  respect  to  which  the 
petition  is  filed  and  shall  include  the  sum- 
mary required  by  paragraph  (2)(A)(i). 

"(4)  Actions  by  the  administrator.- The 
Administrator  shall,  within  180  days  of  the 
submission  of  a  petition  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  and  after  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
petition  and  any  other  information  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator— 

"(A)  issue  a  final  regulation  In  accordance 
with  the  petition  establishing,  modifying,  or 
revoking  a  tolerance  for  the  pesticide  chemi- 
cal or  pesticide  chemical  residue. 

"(B)  issue  a  final  regulation  in  accordance 
with  the  petition  establishing  or  revolting 
an  exemption  of  the  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due from  the  requirement  of  a  tolerance, 

"(C)  issue  a  final  regulation- 

"(i)  establishing,  modifying,  or  revoking  a 
tolerance  for  the  pesticide  chemical  or  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  which  is  different 
from  the  tolerance  requested  in  the  peti- 
tion, or 

"(11)  establishing  or  revoking  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  from 
the  requirement  of  a  tolerance  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  request  in  the  petition  for 
the  establistunent  or  revocation  of  the  ex- 
emption, or 

"(D)  Issue  an  order  denying  the  petition. 


The  Administrator  may  not  take  the  action 
described  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  with 
respect  to  a  petition  unless  the  petition 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(5)  NoncK.— Before  issuing  a  final  regu- 
lation under  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C) 
of  paragraph  (4).  the  Administrator  shall 
issue  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  and 
provide  a  period  of  not  less  than  30  days  for 
public  comment  on  the  proposed  regulation, 
except  that  a  shorter  period  for  conunent 
may  be  provided  If  the  Administrator  finds 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  In- 
terest to  do  so  and  states  the  reasons  for 
that  finding  in  the  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making. 

"(6)  ErrBciivs  datb.— 

"(A)  Oehkral  rdls.- Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  a  regulation  Issued  under 
paragraph  (4)  sliall  take  effect  upon  publi- 
cation. 

"(B)  Dklat.— 

"(1)  OnmtAL  RULB.— If  a  regulation  issued 
under  paragraph  (4)  revokes  or  lowers  one 
or  more  tolerances  for  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  or  revokes  an  exemption  for  a  t>esti- 
clde  chemical  residue,  the  Administrator 
shall,  in  accordance  with  clause  (11),  delay 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulation  to 
permit  the  tolerance  or  exemption  to 
remain  In  effect  at  the  level  in  effect  Imme- 
diately before  such  regulation  Is  Issued 
only— 

"(I)  for  raw  agricultural  commodities  and 
processed  foods  which,  on  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  regulation,  contain  such 
pesticide  chemicsil  residue  In  an  amount 
which  is  not  more  than  such  level  and  for 
processed  foods  which  are  made  from  raw 
agricultural  commodities  which  on  such 
date  contained  such  amount  of  such  residue, 
and 

"(II)  If  dietary  exposure  to  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  In  or  on  the  raw  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  processed  foods  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (I)  meets  the  negligible 
risk  standard  prescribed  by  subsection 
(bK2). 

For  purposes  of  subclause  (11),  dietary  expo- 
sure shall  be  determined  only  with  respect 
to  the  tolerances  or  the  exemption  which 
are  subject  to  the  regulation  and  only  with 
respect  to  the  period  of  consumption  of 
such  commodities  and  food. 

"(11)  Period  or  delay.- The  effective  date 
of  such  a  revocation  or  modifi(»tion  shall  be 
delayed  under  clause  (1)  for  each  type  of 
raw  'agricultural  commodity  or  processed 
food  which  contains  such  pesticide  chemical 
residue  until  such  type  of  raw  agricultural 
commodity  or  processed  food  Is  sold  to  con- 
sumers in  the  course  of  the  usual  practice 
for  persons  engaged  In  the  production,  proc- 
essing, transportation,  storage,  and  distribu- 
tion of  that  type  of  raw  agricultural  com- 
modity or  proc^sed  food. 

"(7)  Further  proceedings.- Within  60 
days  after  a  regulation  is  issued  under  para- 
graph (4),  any  person  adversely  affected  by 
the  regulation  (including  a  person  without 
an  economic  Interest)  may  file  objections 
thereto  with  the  Administrator,  specifying 
with  particularity  the  provisions  of  the  reg- 
ulation deemed  objectionable  and  stating 
reasonable  grounds  therefor.  An  objection 
may  Include  a  request  for  a  public  evidentia- 
ry hearing  upon  any  such  objection.  A  copy 
of  each  objection  filed  by  a  person  other 
than  the  petitioner  shall  l>e  served  by  the 
Administrator  on  the  petitioner.  The  peti- 
tioner shall  have  30  dajrs  to  make  a  written 
reply  to  the  objections.  The  Administrator 
may.  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Adminlstra- 
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tor or  upon  the  request  of  the  person  who 
filed  tin  objection  and  after  due  notice,  hold 
a  public  hearing  if  and  to  the  extent  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  a  public  hearing  is 
necessary  to  receive  factual  evidence  rele- 
vant to  material  Issues  of  fact  raised  by  such 
objections.  As  soon  as  practicable  (but  not 
later  than  60  days  after  receiving  such  reply 
or  after  completion  of  the  hearing,  if  a 
hearing  was  found  to  be  necessary),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  issue  an  order  under  this 
paragraph  stating  the  action  taicen  upon 
each  such  objection  and  setting  forth  any 
revision  to  the  regulation  issued  under  para- 
graph (4)  that  the  Administrator  has  found 
to  be  warranted.  If  a  hearing  is  held,  the 
order  issued  under  this  paragraph  and  any 
revision  to  the  regulation  issued  under  para- 
graph (4)  shall,  with  respect  to  questions  of 
fact  at  issue  in  the  hearing,  be  based  only 
on  substantial  evidence  of  record  at  such 
hearing,  and  the  order  Issued  under  this 
paragraph  shall  set  forth  detailed  findings 
of  facts,  and  conclusions  of  law  or  policy, 
upon  which  such  revision  shall  be  based. 
The  revised  regulation  issued  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  take  effect  before  the 
90th  day  after  its  publication  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  emergency  conditions 
exist  necessitating  an  earlier  effective  date, 
in  which  event  the  Administrator  shall 
specify  in  the  order  issued  under  this  para- 
graph his  findings  as  to  such  conditions. 

'•(8)  Judicial  review.— 

"(A)  General  rule.— Any  person  (includ- 
ing a  person  without  an  economic  interest) 
who  will  be  adversely  affected  by— 

"(i)  an  order  Issued  under  paragraph  (4) 
denjring  a  petition,  or 

"(11)  an  order  issued  under  paragraph  (7) 
or  a  regulation  which  is  the  subject  of  such 
an  order, 

may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  such  order  or 
regulation  by  filing  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein 
such  person  resides  or  has  its  principal  place 
of  business,  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, within  60  days  eJter  publication  of  the 
order  under  paragraph  (4)  or  (7),  a  petition 
praying  that  the  order  or  regulation  be  set 
aside  in  whole  or  in  part. 

■(B)  PETmoKS.— A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Administrator,  or  any  of- 
ficer designated  by  the  Administrator  for 
that  purpose,  and  thereupon  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  on  which  the  Administrator 
based  the  order  or  regiilation.  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shidl  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  or 
set  aside  the  order  or  regulation  complained 
of  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  standard  of 
review  shall  be  that  specified  in  section  706 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(C)  Additional  evidence.— If  application 
is  made  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  ad- 
ditional evidence,  the  court  may  order  such 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
Administrator  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the 
hearing  in  such  manner  and  utx>n  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may  seem 
proper  If  such  evidence  is  material  and 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to 
adduce  such  evidence.  The  Administrator 
may  modify  the  Administrator's  findings  as 
to  the  facts  by  reason  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken  and  may  modify  the  order  or 
regulation  accordingly.  The  Administrator 
shall  file  with  the  court  any  such  modified 
finding,  order,  or  regulation. 


"(D)  Judgment.— The  Judgment  of  the 
court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  order  under  paragraph  (7)  and 
any  regulation  which  is  the  subject  of  such 
an  order  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  commencement  of  pro- 
ceedings under  this  paragraph  shall  not, 
unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court  to 
the  contrary,  operate  as  a  stay  of  a  regula- 
tion or  order. 

"(e)  Action  on  Administrator's  Own  Ini- 
tiative.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— The  Administrator 
may  issue  a  regulation— 

"(A)  establishing,  modifying,  or  revoking  a 
tolerance  for  a  pesticide  chemical  or  a  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue,  or 

"(B)  establishing  or  revoking  an  exemp- 
tion of  a  pesticide  chemical  residue  from  the 
requirement  of  a  tolerance. 

"(2)  ErracTivE  date.— 

"(A)  General  rule.— 

"(1)  Publication.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  a  regulation  issued  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  upon  its  pub- 
lication. 

"(11)  Further  proceedings  and  review.— 
Upon  publication,  a  regulation  issued  imder 
paragraph  (I)  shall  be  subject  to  paragraph 

(7)  of  subsection  (d),  except  that  copies  of 
objections  filed  under  such  paragraph  are 
not  required  to  be  served  on  any  Interested 
person  by  the  Administrator  and  there  is  no 
requirement  for  a  time  period  within  which 
interested  persons  may  make  a  written  reply 
to  the  objections.  If  a  regulation  has  been 
subject  to  further  proceedings  under  such 
paragraph  (7),  the  regulation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  in  accordance  with  paragraph 

(8)  of  subsection  (d). 
"(B)  Delay.— 

"(i)  General  rule.— If  a  regulation  issued 
under  paragraph  (1)  revokes  or  lowers  one 
or  more  tolerance  for  a  pesticide  chemical 
or  pesticide  chemical  residue  or  revokes  an 
exemption  for  a  pesticide  chemical  residue, 
the  Administrator  shall,  in  accordance  with 
clause  (11),  delay  the  effective  date  of  the 
regulation  to  permit  the  tolerance  or  ex- 
emption to  remain  in  effect  at  the  level  in 
effect  immediately  before  such  regulation  is 
issued  only— 

"(I)  for  raw  agricultural  commodities  and 
processed  foods  which,  on  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  regulation,  contain  such 
pesticide  chemical  residue  in  an  amount 
which  is  not  more  than  such  level  and  for 
processed  foods  which  are  made  from  raw 
agricultural  commodities  which  on  such 
date  contained  such  amount  of  such  residue, 
and 

"(II)  if  dietary  exposure  to  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  in  or  on  the  raw  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  processed  foods  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (I)  meets  the  negligible 
risk  standard  prescribed  by  subsection 
(b)(2). 

For  purposes  of  subclause  (II),  dietary  expo- 
sure shall  be  determined  only  with  respect 
to  the  tolerances  which  are  subject  to  the 
regulation  and  only  with  respect  to  the 
period  of  consumption  of  such  commodities 
and  food. 

"(11)  Period  or  delay.— The  effective  date 
of  such  a  revocation  or  modification  shall  be 
delayed  under  clause  (1)  for  each  type  of 
raw  agricultural  commodity  or  processed 
food  which  contains  such  pesticide  chemical 
residue  until  such  type  of  raw  agricultural 
commodity  or  processed  food  is  sold  to  con- 
sumers In  the  course  of  the  usual  practice 


for  persons  engaged  in  the  production,  proc- 
essing, transportation,  storage,  and  distribu- 
tion of  that  type  of  raw  agricultural  com- 
modity or  proc^sed  food. 

"(3)  Notice.— Before  issuing  a  regulation 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Administrator 
shall  issue  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
and  provide  a  period  of  not  less  than  30  days 
for  public  comment  on  the  proposed  regula- 
tion, except  that  a  shorter  period  for  com- 
ment may  be  provided  if  the  Administrator 
finds  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  to  do  so  and  states  the  reasons  for 
that  finding  in  the  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making. 

"(4)  Imminent  hazabo.— 

"(A)  General  rule.— If  the  Administrator 
determines  that— 

"(i)  revocation  of  an  exemption  under  sub- 
section (c)  from  the  requirement  for  a  toler- 
ance for  a  pesticide  chemical  residue  in  or 
on  a  raw  aiigricultural  commodity  or  proc- 
essed food, 

"(ii)  in  conjunction  with  the  revocation  of 
such  an  exemption,  establishment  of  a  toler- 
ance for  the  [>estlcide  chemical  residue  cov- 
ered by  the  exemption  under  which  toler- 
ance only  residues  which  meet  the  standard 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(b)(2)  will  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
commodity  or  food, 

"(ill)  establishment  of  a  tolerance  for  a 
pesticide  chemical  residue  in  or  on  a  raw  ag- 
ricultural commodity  or  processed  food 
which  is  lower  than  a  tolerance  permitted  in 
a  regulation  in  effect  for  such  pesticide 
chemical  residue  and  under  which  new  tol- 
erance only  residues  which  meet  the  stand- 
ard under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (b)(2)  will  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  commodity  or  food,  or 

"(iv)  revocation  of  a  tolerance  in  effect  for 
a  pesticide  chemical  residue, 
is  necessary  to  prevent  an  imminent  hazard 
to  the  public  health,  the  Administrator 
shall,  without  regard  to  the  procedures  re- 
quired for  such  action,  by  order  take  such 
action.  In  issuing  such  an  order,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  give  prompt  notice  of  the 
action  to  the  person  who  requested  the  ex- 
emption or  tolerance  which  will  be  changed 
by  the  order.  Such  an  order  shall  be  effec- 
tive upon  its  Issuance  and  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(B)  Procedure.— 

"(i)  Hearing.— Within  5  days  of  the  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register  of  an  order 
issued  under  subparagraph  (A),  any  inter- 
ested person  may  request  the  Administrator 
to  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  order.  If  the 
Administrator  receives  a  request  for  a  public 
hearing  within  the  time  period  prescribed 
by  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  commence  such  hearing  within  5 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  request.  Within  10 
days  of  the  completion  of  such  a  hearing, 
the  Administrator  shall  either  affirm  the 
order  which  was  the  subject  of  the  hearing 
or  revise  it.  The  Administrator  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  any  revised  order. 

"(11)  ErrecT  OF  hearing.— If  a  hearing  is 
requested  under  clause  (1)  with  respect  to  an 
order  Issued  under  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Administrator  shall  not  delay  the  effective 
date  of  the  order.  Such  an  order— 

"(I)  may  not  be  Judicially  reviewed  under 
chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
until  the  order  has  been  affirmed  or  revised 
by  the  Administrator  after  the  completion 
of  the  hearing,  and 

"(II)  may  not  be  sUyed  by  a  court  while 
the  order  is  being  JudlciaUy  reviewed. 
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"(5)  Dariniiiow.— For  purposes  of  this 
■ubaectlon.  the  Administrator  may  find  an 
Imminent  hazard  exists  with  respect  to  a 
pesticide  chemical  residue  If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  risk  to  human 
health.  Including  the  health  of  Identifiable 
population  groups  (such  as  infants  and 
other  children)  with  special  food  consump- 
tion patterns,  from  dietary  exposure  to  the 
pesticide  chemical  residue  is  significantly 
greater  than  the  negligible  risk  standard 
prescribed  by  subsection  (bK2). 

"(f  >  SraciAL  Data  Rcqdirxiikiits.— 

"(1)  DKRUCnfATIOIl  or  INADEQUATK  DATA.— 

If  a  tolerance  Is  in  effect  for  a  pesticide 
chemical  added  to  a  raw  agricultural  com- 
modity or  processed  food  or  tolerance  or  an 
exemption  from  the  requirement  for  a  toler- 
ance is  in  effect  for  a  pesticide  chemical  res- 
idue in  or  on  a  raw  agricultural  commodity 
or  processed  food  and  the  data  contained  in 
the  petition  under  subsection  (d)  which  had 
been  submitted  to  establish  the  tolerance  or 
exemption  from  the  tolerance  for  such  pes- 
ticide chemical  or  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due, including  a  petition  submitted  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, are  not  adequate  to  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  tolerance  or  exemption 
because— 

"(A)  based  on  the  data  contained  in  the 
petition  and  other  data  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
dietary  exposure  to  such  pesticide  chemical 
or  pesticide  chemical  residue  from  all 
known  sources  (including  drinking  water) 
may  present  a  risk  to  human  health,  includ- 
ing the  health  of  identifiable  population 
groups  (such  as  infants  and  other  children) 
with  specific  food  consumption  patterns, 
that  is  greater  than  the  negligible  risk 
standard  prescribed  by  subsection  (b)(2),  or 

"(B)  the  data  contained  in  the  petition  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  clauses  (iv) 
and  (V)  of  subsection  (dK2KA), 
the  Administrator  shall  take  the  action  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  AcnoH  BY  AsidinsTaAToa.— When 
the  Administrator  makes  the  determination 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  a 
tolerance  or  exemption  for  a  pesticide 
chemical  or  pesticide  chemical  residue,  the 
Administrator  shall,  within  30  days  of  the 
date  of  the  determination,  require  the  sub- 
mission of  data  to  support— 

"(A)  the  existing  tolerance,  or 

"(B)  a  new  tolerance  for  such  chemical  or 
residue. 

which  meets  the  standard  under  subsection 
(bK2)  or  (cK2).  unless  the  Administrator  ini- 
tiates an  action  under  subsection  (e>  to 
modify  or  revoke  the  tolerance  or  to  revoke 
the  exemption  because  such  tolerance  or  ex- 
emption does  not  meet  the  standard  under 
subsection  (bK2)  or  (cH2). 

"(3)  SUUflSSIOIl  OP  KKQUIKKD  DATA.- When 

the  Administrator  requires  the  submission 
of  data  under  paragraph  (2).  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
an  order— 

"(A)  requiring  one  or  more  Interested  per- 
sons to  notify  the  Administrator  that  such 
person  will  submit  the  required  data, 

"(B)  describing  the  type  of  data  required 
to  be  submitted. 

"(C)  describing  the  reports  required  to  be 
made  during  and  after  the  collection  of  the 
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"(O)  requiring  the  submission  of  the  data 
and  reports  referred  to  in  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C),  and 

"(E)  establishing  deadlines  for  the  acUons 
described  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (D). 


The   Administrator  may   revise   any  such 
order  to  correct  an  error. 

"(4)  DaAOUirxs.— 

"(A)  OKifKRAi.  RULC— Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  if  an  order  Is 
Issued  under  paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to  a 
tolerance  or  exemption  and  a  deadline  in 
the  order  is  not  met,  the  tolerance  or  ex- 
emption shall  be  considered  revoked. 

"(B)  Delay  request.- Any  person  identi- 
fied under  paragraph  (3)(A)  may  request 
the  Administrator  to  delay  the  effective 
date  of  the  revocation.  If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  extraordinary  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  such  person 
prevented  such  person  from  submitting  the 
required  data,  the  Administrator  may  delay 
the  effective  date  of  the  revocation  for  a 
period  no  longer  than  such  time  as  is  neces- 
sary for  such  person  to  submit  the  data. 

'(C)  Delay.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— If  a  tolerance  or  ex- 
emption Is  to  be  considered  revoked  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Administrator  shall, 
in  accordance  with  clause  (11),  delay  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  revocation  to  permit  the 
tolerance  or  exemption  to  remain  in  effect 
at  the  level  in  effect  immediately  before  the 
order  is  Issued  under  paragraph  (3)  only 
for- 

"(I)  raw  agricultural  commodities  and 
processed  foods  which,  on  the  date  of  the 
deadline  In  the  order,  contain  such  pesticide 
chemical  residue  in  an  amount  which  is  not 
more  than  such  level,  and 

"(II)  processed  foods  which  are  made  from 
raw  agricultural  commodities  which  on  such 
date  contained  such  amount  of  such  residue. 

"(11)  Period  of  delay.— The  effective  date 
of  such  revocation  shall  be  delayed  under 
clause  (1)  for  each  type  of  raw  agricultural 
commodity  or  processed  food  which  con- 
tains such  pesticide  chemical  residue  until 
such  type  of  raw  agricultural  commodity  or 
processed  food  Is  sold  to  consumers  in  the 
course  of  the  usual  practice  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  production,  processing,  trans- 
portation, storage,  and  distribution  of  that 
type  of  raw  agricultural  commodity  or  proc- 
essed food. 

"(5)  Further  proceedings  and  review.— 
Within  60  days  of  the  date  of  a  deadline  in 
an  order  under  paragraph  (3)  which  has  not 
been  met,  any  person  adversely  affected  (in- 
cluding any  person  without  an  economic  in- 
terest) by— 

"(A)  the  revocation  of  a  tolerance  or  ex- 
emption prescribed  by  paragraph  (4KA).  or 

"(B)  the  effective  date  of  a  revocation  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (4)(C). 
may  file  objections  to  the  revocation  or  the 
effective  date  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(7)  of  subsection  (d)  and  all  provisions  of 
such  paragraph  shall  apply.  If  such  revoca- 
tion or  effective  date  Is  subject  to  further 
proceedings  under  such  paragraph  (7).  the 
order  issued  under  paragraph  (4)  in  re- 
sponse to  the  objections  shall  be  subject  to 
review  under  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection 
(d). 

"(6)  Evaluation  op  data.— Within  90  days 
of  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  daU  and  re- 
ports under  paragraph  (3),  the  Administra- 
tor shall  evaluate  such  data  and  reports  and 
determine  whether  action  is  required  under 
subsection  (e)  with  respect  to  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  for  which  the  data  and  re- 
ports were  submitted  so  that  such  residue 
meets  the  negligible  risk  standard  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (b)(2). 

"(g)  CONPIDENTIAUTY  OP  DATA.— 

"(1)  Oenbral  rule.- Data  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  in  support  of  a  petition 
under  subsection  (d)  which  have  not  previ- 


ously been  made  available  to  the  public 
without  restriction  shall  upon  request  of 
the  petitioner  be  considered  as  entitled  to 
confidential  treatment  by  the  Administrator 
until  publication  of  a  regulation  or  order 
under  subsection  (d)(4)  in  response  to  the 
petition  unless  disclosure  of  such  data  is  al- 
lowed by  this  subsection  or  subsection  (h)  or 
is  otherwise  required  by  law. 

"(2)  Disclosure.— Data  that  are  entitled 
to  confidential  treatment  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  not  be  revealed  to  any  person  other 
than— 

"(A)  either  House  of  Congress,  to  the 
extent  of  matter  within  its  Jurisdiction,  any 
committee  or  sut>commlttee  thereof,  or  any 
Joint  committee  of  Congress  or  any  subcom- 
mittee of  such  Joint  committee. 

"(B)  employees  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorized by  the  Administrator  to  examine 
such  data  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  offi- 
cial duties  under  this  Act  or  other  statutes 
administered  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  or 

"(C)  contractors  with  the  United  States 
authorized  by  the  Administrator  to  examine 
such  data  in  the  carrying  out  of  contracts 
under  such  statutes  under  such  security  re- 
quirements as  the  Administrator  may  pro- 
vide. 

"(3)  SuiofARiES.- Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  this  subsection  or  other  law, 
the  Administrator  may  publish  the  informa- 
tive summary  required  by  subsection 
(dK2KAKI)  and  may,  in  issuing  a  proposed 
or  final  regulation  or  order  under  this  sec- 
tion, publish  an  informative  summary  of  the 
data  relating  to  the  regulation  or  order. 

"(h)  Access  to  Data  in  Support  op  Peti- 
tion.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— If  data  In  support  of 
a  petition  is  submitted  to  the  Administrator, 
the  Administrator,  before  acting  on  such  pe- 
tition, shall  provide,  in  accordance  with  this 
paragraph,  public  access  to  health  and 
safety  daU  that  are  submitted  or  cited  in 
support  of  such  petition.  To  obtain  access  to 
such  data,  a  person  shall  send  by  certified 
mall— 

"(A)  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  pub- 
lication under  subsection  (dK3)  of  a  notice 
of  the  filing  of  a  petition,  and 

"(B)  simultaneously  to  the  Administrator 
and  to  the  petitioner. 

a  request  for  such  access  and  the  affirma- 
tion required  by  paragraph  (2).  Unless 
within  15  days  after  the  receipt  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  a  request  for  access  to  such 
data  and  of  an  affirmation  complying  with 
paragraph  (2)  the  petitioner  submits  to  the 
Administrator  an  objection  to  the  request 
asserting  that  the  affirmation  Is  Inaccurate 
and  the  reasons  for  the  objection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  grant  the  request.  If  an  ob- 
jection to  a  request  is  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  such  15-day  period,  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  whether  to 
grant  the  request  within  5  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  objection.  If  the  Administrator 
determines  to  grant  the  request,  access  shall 
not  be  permitted  until  5  days  after  the  peti- 
tioner making  the  objection  has  been  noti- 
fied that  access  has  been  granted.  If  access 
to  data  is  denied,  comments  on  the  petition 
for  which  such  data  were  submitted  or  cited 
shall  be  fUed  vrithin  60  days  after  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Administrator  denying  access. 

"(2)  Restriction.- Data  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  made  available  only 
to  a  person  who  provides  an  affirmation 
(and  such  supporting  evidence  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  necessary)  which— 
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"(A)  States  that  the  person  is  not  engaged 
In,  and  is  neither  employed  by  nor  acting 
(directly  or  indirectly)  on  behalf  of  any 
other  person  or  affiliate  thereof  engaged  in, 
the  production,  sale,  or  distribution  of  a  pes- 
ticide chemical, 

"(B)  identifies  any  business,  employer,  or 
other  person,  if  any,  on  whose  behalf  the 
person  is  requesting  access  to  the  data,  and 

"(C)  sUtes  that  the  person  will  not  inten- 
tionally or  recUessly  violate  this  subsection. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  affiliate 
of  a  person  is  a  person  who  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, through  one  or  more  intermediates, 
controls  or  is  controlled  by  or  is  under 
common  control  with  the  other  person.  Sec- 
tion 1001  of  tiUe  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  apply  to  an  affirmation  made  under 
this  paragraph. 

"(3)CoiatxiiT8.— 

"(A)  General  rule.— Data  supporting  a 
petition  may  be  made  available  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  a  person  only  for  the  purpose 
of  permitting  the  person  to  comment  to  the 
Administrator  on  such  petition.  Such  com- 
ments may  reasonably  quote  data  submitted 
to  the  Administrator.  No  person,  including 
the  Administrator,  may  make  such  com- 
ments public  before  the  decision  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  the  petition  for  which  such 
data  were  submitted  or  after  such  decision  if 
the  [>etition  is  denied. 

"(B)  Restrictions.— A  person  who  obtains 
data  imder  paragraph  (1)  (directly  or  indi- 
rectly) may  not— 

"(1)  publish,  copy,  or  transfer  the  data  to 
any  other  person  to  obtain  approval  to  sell, 
manufacture,  or  distribute  a  pesticide  chem- 
ical anywhere  in  the  world,  or 

"(11)  use  the  data  for  any  purpose  in  any 
court  or  agency  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  before 
the  decision  of  the  Administrator  on  the  pe- 
tition for  which  such  data  were  submitted 
or  after  such  decision  if  the  petition  is 
denied. 

"(4)  Procedure.- Data  made  available 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  examined  at  an 
office  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  or  an  appropriate  State  agency 
under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  this  sub- 
section and  may  not  be  removed  from  such 
office.  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a 
record  of  the  persons  who  Inspect  data.  A 
copy  of  such  record  shall  be  sent  to  the  data 
submitter  on  request.  Once  access  to  data 
sup(>ortlng  a  petition  is  granted,  the  data 
may  be  examined  and  notes  may  be  taken 
for  use  in  developing  comments  on  the  peti- 
tion. Such  comments  on  the  petition  shall 
be  filed  within  60  days  after  the  decision  of 
the  Administrator  granting  access,  unless 
the  comment  period  is  extended  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  an  additional  30  days  for 
good  cause. 

"(1)  Other  Regulations.— 

"(1)     REGtnjkTIONS     UNDER     SECTION     406.- 

Regulations  affecting  pesticide  chemical 
residues  In  or  on  raw  agriculture  conunod- 
itles  promulgated,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 701(e),  under  the  authority  of  section 
406(a)  upon  the  basis  of  public  hearings  In- 
stituted before  January  1.  1953,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  regulations  Issued  under  this 
section  and  shall  be  subject  to  modification 
or  revocation  under  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 
"(2)  Regulations  under  section  4o».— 
Regulations  establishing  tolerances  for  pes- 
ticide chemical  residues  in  pr(x%ssed  focxl 
under  section  409  on  or  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  regulations  issued  under  this 
section  If  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  for 
which  the  tolerance  was  established  meets 


the  negUgble  risk  standard  under  subsection 
(b)(2).  If  such  pesticide  chemical  residue 
does  not  meet  such  standard,  the  409  regu- 
lation for  such  residue  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  regulation  issued  under  this  section  for 
such  residue  euid  the  residue  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  section  5  of  the  Pood  Safety  Amend- 
ments of  1989. 

"(J)  P.D.A.  Monitoring  or  Pesticide 
Chemical  Residues.— The  Secretary  shall 
conduct  sur/elllance  and  compliance  sam- 
pling of  raw  agricultural  commodities  and 
processed  foods  for  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
dues to  determine  If  the  pesticide  chemical 
residues  are  In  compliance  with  this  section. 
As  part  of  such  surveillance  and  (»)mpllance 
sampling,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  sample  those  raw  agricultural  com- 
modities and  processed  foods  for  which 
there  are  tolerances  under  this  section 
which  are  the  subject  of  a  notice  under  sec- 
tion 5(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Pood  Safety  Amend- 
ments of  1989  during  the  period  section  5  of 
such  Amendments  applies,  and 

"(2)  sample  those  raw  agricultural  com- 
modities and  processed  foods  for  which 
there  are  tolerances  under  this  section  If 
the  tolerances  were  established  on  a  dietary 
exp>osure  based  on  actual  levels  of  the  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  under  subsection 
(bK2)(C)(ll)(II). 

"(k)  Pees.— The  Administrator  shall  by 
regulation  require  the  pasonent  of  such  fees 
as  will  In  the  aggregate.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  be  sufficient  over  a  rea- 
sonable term  to  provide,  equip,  and  main- 
tain an  adequate  service  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Administrator's  functions  under 
this  section.  Under  such  regulations,  the 
performance  of  the  Administrator's  services 
or  other  functions  under  this  section  may  be 
conditioned  upon  the  payment  of  such  fees. 
Such  regulations  may  further  provide  that 
the  continuation  in  effect  of  a  tolerance  or 
exemption  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the 
payment  of  an  annual  fee  and  for  waiver  or 
refund  of  fees  in  whole  or  In  part  when  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator  such 
waiver  or  refund  Is  equitable  and  not  con- 
trary to  the  purposes  of  this  subsection.". 

SEC.    S.     EVALUA-nON    OF     EXISTING     PESTICIDE 
CHEMICAL  RESIDUES. 

(a)  Initial  Action.— 

(1)  Evaluation.— Within  90  days  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EJnvlronmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall— 

(A)  for  each  pesticide  chemical  residue 
which  Is  required  to  have  a  tolerance  or  an 
exemption  from  the  requirement  for  a  toler- 
ance under  section  408  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  evaluate  all  avail- 
able data  with  respect  to  the  safety  of  such 
pesticide  chemical  residue  and  the  nature 
and  amount  of  such  residue  remaining  In  or 
on  raw  agricultural  commodities  and  proc- 
essed foods,  and 

(B)  determine  If  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  dietary  exposure  to  such  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue  may  present  a  risk  greater 
than  the  negligible  risk  standard  prescribed 
by  section  408(b)(2)  of  such  Act. 

(2)  Sufficient  data.— If  with  respect  to 
any  pesticide  chemical  residue  which  Is  eval- 
uated under  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
date  for  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  are 
sufficient  to  determine  that  dietary  expo- 
sure to  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  pre- 
sents a  risk  greater  than  such  negligible  risk 
standard  and  that  additional  data  are 
needed  to  support  the  continuation  of  a  tol- 
erance for  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  or 
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of  the  exemption  for  such  chemical  under 
such  section  408,  and 

(B)  the  Administrator  Intends  to  issue  a 
subsection  (bKlKB)  notice  for  the  residue, 
the  Administrator  shall,  within  30  days  of 
the  date  of  such  determination,  take  the 
action  described  In  section  408(f)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

(3)  iNSUJTiciKNT  data.— If  With  respect  to 
any  pesticide  chemical  residue  which  U  eval- 
uated under  paragraph  (1)  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  the  date  are  insufficient 
to  make  the  determination  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  the  Admin- 
istrator shall,  within  30  days  of  the  date  of 
such  determination,  teke  the  action  de- 
scribed In  section  408(f)(2)  of  such  Act. 
When  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  date  with  respect  to  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  are  sufficient  to  niake  such  determi- 
nation, the  Administrator  shall  make  the 
determination  within  90  days  of  receiving 
the  sufficient  data. 

(b)  Determination  or  Risk  Greater  Than 
Negligible.— 

(1)  Action  bt  the  administrator.— If  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  determines  under  subsection  (a) 
that  dietary  exposure  to  a  pesticide  chemi- 
cal residue  may  present  a  risk  greater  than 
the  negligible  risk  standard  prescribed  by 
such  section  408(bK2),  the  Administrator 
shaU- 

(A)  Initiate  an  action  under  section  408(e) 
of  such  Act  to— 

(1)  lower  one  or  more  tolerances  applicable 
to  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  so  that  die- 
tary exposure  to  the  pesticide  chemical  real- 
due  meets  such  negligible  risk  standard, 

(ID  revoke  any  exemption  in  effect  for  the 
pesticide  chemical  residue  and  esteblish  one 
or  more  tolerances  for  the  residue  so  that 
dietary  exposure  to  the  residue  meets  such 
negligible  risk  standard,  or 

(ill)  revoke  the  exemption  or  all  tolerances 
for  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  if— 

(1)  lowering  one  or  more  tolerances  for 
the  pesticide  chemical  residue  or  estebllsh- 
Ing  one  or  more  tolerances  upon  the  rev(xa- 
tlon  of  an  exemption  will  not  result  In  die- 
tary exposure  to  the  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due meeting  such  negligible  risk  standard, 
and 

(II)  the  risk  from  dietary  exposure  to  the 
pesticide  chemical  residue  during  the  4-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  Admin- 
istrator's determination  is  significantly 
greater  than  such  negligible  risk  standard, 
or 

(B)  If  the  risk  presented  by  dietary  expo- 
sure to  the  pesticide  chemical  residue, 
during  the  4-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  Administrator's  determination, 
is  not  significantly  greater  than  such  negli- 
gible risk  standard,  issue  a  notice  In  the 
Federal  Register  contelning  the  Information 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (2)  and  specifying 
that  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3) 
apply. 

(2)  Notice  content.— A  notice  Issued 
under  paragraph  (1)(B)  for  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue  shall— 

(A)  stete  the  name  of  the  pesticide  chemi- 
cal residue  for  which  the  notice  Is  issued, 

(B)  specify  the  raw  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  processed  foods  for  which  the  pes- 
ticide chemical  residue  has  tolerances  or  an 
exemption  and  specify  the  level  of  the  resi- 
due permitted  under  the  tolerances, 

(C)  specify  the  dates  the  tolerances  and 
the  exemption  were  Issued. 

(D)  specify  the  risk  presented  by  dietary 
exposure  to  the  pesticide  chemical  residue 
and  by  each  tolerance  and  any  exemption 
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issued  for  the  pesticide  chemical  residue, 
and 

(E)  specify  any  identifiable  population 
group  (Including  infants  and  other  children) 
with  a  special  food  consumption  pattern  for 
which  the  risk  presented  by  dietary  expo- 
sure to  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  may 
exceed  such  negligible  risk  standard. 

(3)  RaQunnixirrs.— If  a  notice  is  issued 
under  paragraph  (1KB)  with  respect  to  a 
pesticide  chemical  residue— 

(A)  then,  within  2  years  of  the  date  of  the 
Issuance  of  the  notice,  the  person  who  peti- 
tioned for  the  tolerance  for  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  or  any  other  person  who 
advises  the  Administrator  that  such  person 
will  submit  the  data  required  by  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  submit  to  the  Administra- 
tor data  for  such  pesticide  chemical  which 
indicate  the  lowest  residue  level  which  Is 
reasonably  required  to  allow  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  physical  or  other  technical 
effect  for  which  the  use  of  such  pesticide 
chemical  is  Intended, 

(B)  then,  within  2  years  of  the  date  of  the 
issuance  of  the  notice,  there  shall  be  a 
method  for  detecting  and  measuring  the 
levels  of  such  residues  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  408(bK2><E)  of  such 
Act. 

(CXI)  if  the  notice  was  issued  for  a  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  with  one  or  more  tol- 
erances, then,  within  2  years  of  the  date  of 
the  issuance  of  the  notice,  the  risk  present- 
ed by  dietary  exposure  under  each  tolerance 
for  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  must  not 
be  greater  than  the  negligible  risk  standard 
prescribed  by  such  section  408(b)(2).  except 
that  for  purposes  of  this  clause  such  stand- 
ard shall  be  considered  to  have  been  deter- 
mined for  each  tolerance  in  effect  for  the 
pesticide  chemical  residue  without  regard  to 
any  other  tolerance  in  effect  for  the  residue, 
and 

(11)  If  the  notice  was  issued  for  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue  with  an  exemption,  then, 
within  2  years  of  the  date  of  the  issuance  of 
the  notice,  the  exemption  shall  be  revoked 
and  one  or  more  tolerances  shall  be  estab- 
lished so  that  the  risk  presented  by  dietary 
exposure  under  each  tolerance  for  the  resi- 
due meets  such  negligible  risk  standard  as 
described  In  clause  (1),  and 

(D)  then,  within  4  years  of  the  date  of  the 
issuance  of  the  notice,  the  risk  presented  by 
dietary  exposure  to  the  pesticide  chemical 
residue  must  not  be  greater  than  the  negli- 
gible risk  standard  prescribed  by  such  sec- 
tion 408(bK3). 

(4)  CoitSKQUENCXS.— 

(A)  Data  not  submtttkd.— If  the  data  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  by  paragraph  (3HA) 
for  a  pesticide  chemical  residue  are  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  such  paragraph,  each  toler- 
ance or  the  exemption  in  effect  for  the  pes- 
ticide chemical  residue  shall  be  considered 
revoked,  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c).  A  person  required  to  submit  such  data 
may  request  the  Administrator  to  delay  the 
effective  date  of  the  revocation.  If  such  a  re- 
quest is  made  and  if  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  extraordinary  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  such  person  prevent- 
ed such  person  from  submitting  the  re- 
quired data,  the  Administrator  may  delay 
the  effective  date  of  the  revocation  for  a 
period  no  longer  than  such  time  as  is  neces- 
aary  for  such  person  to  submit  the  data. 

(B)  IfXTHOO  or  AMALTSU  MOT  APPKOVKD.— If 

the  method  of  analysis  required  by  para- 
graph (3KC)  for  a  pesticide  chemical  residue 
Is  not  approved  by  the  Administrator  by  the 
expiration  of  the  2-year  period  beginning  on 


the  date  of  the  issuance  of  a  notice  under 
paragraph  (1KB)  for  the  pesticide  chemical 
residue,  each  tolerance  and  the  exemption 
for  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  shall  be 
considered  revoked,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c). 

(C)  Spbciai.  risk  STANDAIU).— 

(1)  Rksioux  with  tolxramce.— Within  30 
days  of  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  a 
notice  under  paragraph  (1KB)  for  a  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  with  one  or  more  tol- 
erances, the  Administrator  shall  determine 
from  the  best  available  data  if  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3KCK1)  have  been  met. 
If  the  Administrator's  determination  is  that 
such  requirements  have  not  been  met— 

(I)  the  Administrator  shall,  within  30  days 
of  the  date  of  such  determination,  take 
action  under  section  408(e)  of  such  Act  to 
modify  one  or  more  existing  tolerances  so 
that  the  risk  presented  by  dietary  exposure 
to  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  under  each 
tolerance  in  effect  for  it  is  not  greater  than 
the  negligible  risk  standard  as  described  in 
paragraph  (3KCKi),  or 

(II)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
tolerances  that  will  enable  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  to  meet  such  standard  are 
not  feasible,  each  tolerance  in  effect  for  the 
pesticide  chemical  residue  shall  be  consid- 
ered revoked,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(11)  Rksidux  with  KzniPTioR.— Within  30 
days  of  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  a 
notice  under  paragraph  (1MB)  for  a  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  with  an  exemption, 
the  Administrator  shall  determine  from  the 
best  available  data  if  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3KCKii)  have  been  met.  If  the 
Administrator's  determination  is  that  such 
requirements  have  not  been  met  all  toler- 
ances and  any  exemption  In  effect  for  the 
pesticide  chemical  residue  shall  be  consid- 
ered revoked,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(D)  Negligible  risk  standard.- Within  30 
days  of  the  expiration  of  the  4-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  a 
notice  under  paragraph  (1KB)  for  a  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue,  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  if  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3KD)  have  been  met.  If  the  Adminis- 
trator's determination  is  that  the  require- 
ments have  not  been  met— 

(i)  the  Administrator  shall— 

(I)  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  the  deter- 
mination, initiate  action  under  section 
408(e)  of  such  Act  to  modify  one  or  more 
tolerances  so  that  the  risk  presented  by  die- 
tary exposure  to  the  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due meets  the  negligible  risk  standard  pre- 
scribed by  such  section  408(bK2),  and 

(II)  within  180  days  of  the  date  of  the  de- 
termination, complete  such  action,  or 

('!)  if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
tolerances  that  will  enable  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  to  meet  such  standard  are 
not  feasible,  each  tolerance  in  effect  for  the 
pesticide  chemical  residue  shall  be  consid- 
ered revoked,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(c)  Piraujn.- 

(1)  Oenxral  role.- The  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall, 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2),  delay  the 
effective  date  of  a  revocation  of  a  tolerance 
or  exemption  under  subsection  (bK4)  to 
permit  the  tolerance  or  exemption  to 
remain  In  effect  at  the  level  in  effect  imme- 
diately before  the  date  revocation  was  to 
take  effect  only— 

(A)  for  raw  agricultural  commodities  and 
processed  foods  which,  on  the  date  the  revo- 


cation was  to  take  effect,  contain  such  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  in  an  amount  which  is 
not  more  than  such  level  and  for  processed 
foods  which  are  made  from  raw  agricultural 
commodities  which  on  such  date  contained 
such  amount  of  such  residue,  and 

(B)  if  dietary  exposure  to  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  in  or  on  the  raw  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  processed  foods  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  meets  the  negli- 
gible risk  standard  prescribed  by  such  sec- 
tion 408(bK2). 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  dietary 
exposure  shall  be  determined  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  tolerances  which  are  subject  to 
the  revocation  and  only  with  respect  to  the 
period  of  consumption  of  such  commodities 
and  food. 

(2)  Period  op  delay.- The  effective  date 
of  such  revocation  shall  be  delayed  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  each  type  of  raw  agricul- 
tural commodity  or  processed  food  which 
contains  such  pesticide  chemical  residue 
until  such  type  of  raw  agricultural  commod- 
ity or  processed  food  is  sold  to  consumers  in 
the  course  of  the  usual  practice  for  persons 
engaged  in  the  production,  processing, 
transportation,  storage,  and  distribution  of 
that  type  of  raw  agricultural  commodity  or 
processed  food. 

(d)  Pdrthxr  Proceedings  and  Review.— 
Within  60  days  of  the  date  of  a  revocation 
under  subsection  (bK4)  determined  without 
regard  to  subsection  (c),  any  person  adverse- 
ly affected  (including  any  person  without  an 
economic  interest)  by— 

(1)  the  revocation  of  a  tolerance  or  exemp- 
tion prescribed  by  subsection  (bK4),  or 

(2)  the  effective  date  of  a  revocation  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (c), 

may  fOe  objections  to  the  revocation  or  the 
effective  date  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(7)  of  section  408(d)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  all  provisions  of 
such  paragraph  shall  apply.  If  such  revoca- 
tion or  effective  date  is  subject  to  further 
proceedings  under  such  paragraph  (7),  the 
order  issued  under  paragraph  (7)  in  re- 
sponse to  such  objections  shall  be  subject  to 
review  under  paragraph  (8)  of  such  section 
408(d>. 

SEC.  t.  REVISED  NEGLIGIBLE  RISK  STANDARD. 

(a)  New  Standard.— Effective  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  6  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  section  408(bK2)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Negligible  risk  standard.- Except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (DKll)  and  section 
5  of  the  Pood  Safety  Amendments  of  1989— 

"(1)  a  tolerance  may  be  established  for  a 
pesticide  chemical  residue  In  or  on  a  raw  ag- 
ricultural commodity  or  a  processed  food 
only  if  the  risk  to  human  health,  including 
the  health  of  identifiable  population  groups 
(such  as  infants  and  other  children)  with 
special  food  consumption  patterns,  from  die- 
tary exposure  to— 

'(I)  the  pesticide  chemical  residue,  and 

•'(II)  all  other  pesticide  chemical  residues 
which  have  a  tolerance  for  such  raw  agricul- 
tural commodity  or  processed  food  and 
which  are  usually  used  on  the  same  raw  ag- 
ricultural commodity  or  processed  food  as 
the  pesticide  chemical  residue  for  which  the 
tolerance  is  to  be  established, 
is  negligible,  and 

"(11)  the  tolerance  for  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  in  or  on  a  raw  agricultural  commodi- 
ty or  a  processed  food  shall  be  revoked  or 
modified  if  the  risk  to  human  health,  in- 
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eluding  the  health  of  identifiable  popula- 
tion groups  (such  as  Infants  and  other  chil- 
dren) with  special  food  consumption  pat- 
terns, from  dietary  exposure  to— 
"(I)  the  pesticide  chemical  residue,  and 
"(II)  all  other  pesticide  chemical  residues 
which  have  a  tolerance  for  such  raw  agricul- 
tural   commodity    or    processed    food    and 
which  are  usually  used  on  the  same  raw  ag- 
ricultural conunodity  or  processed  food  as 
the  pesticide  chemical  residue  for  which  the 
tolerance  is  to  be  established, 
is  greater  than  negligible. 

"(B)    CRITERIA    rOR    NEGUGIBLX    RISK.— Por 

purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),   the   term 
'negligible'  means— 

"(i)  for  pesticide  chemical  residues  in  or 
on  a  raw  agricultural  commodity  or  a  proc- 
essed food  which  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
adveree  human  health  effect  below  an  iden- 
tifiable level,  the  level  at  which  the  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  combined  with  all 
other  pesticide  chemical  residues  which 
have  a  tolerance  for  such  raw  agricultural 
commodity  or  processed  food  and  which  are 
usually  used  on  the  same  raw  agricultural 
commodity  or  procesed  food  as  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  will  not  cause  or  contrib- 
ute to  any  known  or  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fects on  human  health,  and 

"(11)  for  pesticide  chemical  residues  in  or 
on  a  raw  agricultural  commodity  or  a  proc- 
essed food  which  are  likely  to  have  an  ad- 
verse human  health  effect  at  any  level,  the 
level  at  which  the  pesticide  chemical  residue 
combined  with  aU  other  pesticide  chemical 
residues  which  have  a  tolerance  for  such 
raw  agricultural  commodity  or  processed 
food  and  which  are  usually  used  on  the 
same  raw  agricultural  commodity  or  proc- 
essed food  as  the  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due- 

"(I)  is  not  likely  to  cause  or  contribute  to 
any  additional  adverse  hiunan  health  ef- 
fects in  the  population  exposed  to  the  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue,  and 

"(II)  will  not  cause  or  contribute  in  the 
population  exposed  to  the  pesticide  chemi- 
cal residue  to  a  risk  of  adverse  human 
health  effects  which  exceeds  a  rate  of  one 
in  a  million, 

using  conservative  risk  assessment  models. 
In  establishing  a  pesticide  chemical  residue 
level  under  clause  (1)  the  Administrator 
shall  include  an  ample  margin  of  safety 
which  is  based  on  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  toxic  effects,  the  validity, 
completeness,  and  the  reliability  of  the  data 
about  the  pesticide  chemical  residue,  the 
variability  of  individual  sensitivities  and  the 
sensitivities  of  population  subgroups  to  the 
adverse  effects,  and  the  possibility  that 
human  susceptibility  to  the  adverse  effects 
are  significantly  greater  than  that  of  test 
animals.  Por  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  margin  of  safety  for  a  level  of  a  pes- 
ticide chemical  residue  is  not  ample  unless 
human  exposure  per  unit  of  body  measure- 
ment to  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  is  at 
least  100  times  less  than  the  no  observable 
effect  level  in  animals  on  which  the  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  was  tested.  The  no  ob- 
servable effect  level  is  the  level  of  exposure 
which  reliable  experimental  data,  derived 
from  exposing  animals  to  the  pesticide 
chemical,  shows  induces  no  adverse  effects 
in  the  experimental  animals.". 

(b)  Action  bt  ADinwisTRAtoR. —Within 
one  year  of  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a),  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  take  action  under  section 
408(e)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  revoke  or  modify  all  tolerances 


for  pesticide  chemical  residues  which  do  not 
meet  the  standard  prescribed  by  such 
amendment. 

SEC.  7.  REVIEW  OF  EXISTING  TOLERANCES. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  S,  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  de- 
termine for  each  tolerance  for  a  pesticide 
chemical  residue  established  under  section 
408  of  the  Pederal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmet- 
ic Act  and  in  existence  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment whether  the  Administrator  is  required 
to  take  the  action  described  in  section 
408(f)(2)  of  such  Act.  If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  Administrator  is  re- 
quired to  take  such  action,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  take  such  action  within  180  days  of 
the  date  of  the  determination. 

SEC.  8.  REVIEW  OF  EXISTING  EXEMPTIONS. 

(a)  Submission  of  Data  RE«uiRE»aarrs.— 
Except  as  provided  in  section  5  of  the  Pood 
Safety  Amendments  of  1989,  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the  ESiviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  shall  publish  in 
the  Pederal  Register  an  order  which— 

(1)  provides  a  list  of  all  pesticide  chemicals 
and  pesticide  chemical  residues  which,  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tills  Act,  have 
exemptions  from  the  requirement  for  a  tol- 
erance tmd  which  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  408(c)  of  the  Pederal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

(2)  requires  the  identification  of  the 
person  who  will  submit  the  necessary  data 
to  continue  the  exemption  or  to  establish  a 
tolerance  for  such  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
dues. 

(3)  describes  the  type  of  daU  required  to 
be  submitted, 

(4)  describes  the  reports  required  to  be 
made  during  and  after  the  collection  of  the 
data, 

(5)  requires  the  submission  of  the  data 
and  reports  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  not  later  than  48  months  after  the 
issuance  of  the  order,  and 

(6)  establishes  deadlines  for  the  actions 
described  in  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  (4).  and  (5). 

(b)  Deadunes.— 

(1)  General  rule.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  if  an  order  is  issued 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  an  ex- 
emption and  a  deadline  in  the  order  is  not 
met,  the  exemption  shall  be  considered  re- 
voked. 

(2)  Delay  request.— A  person  identified 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  may  request  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  a 
revocation.  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  extraordinary  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  such  person  prevented  such 
person  from  submitting  the  required  data, 
the  Administrator  may  delay  the  effective 
date  of  the  revocation  of  the  exemption  for 
a  period  no  longer  than  such  time  as  is  nec- 
essary for  such  person  to  submit  the  data. 

(3)  Pipeline.— 

(A)  Delay.— If  an  exemption  is  to  be  con- 
sidered revoked  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
Administrator  shall,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (B),  delay  the  effective  date  of 
the  revocation  to  permit  the  exemption  to 
remain  in  effect  at  the  level  in  effect  imme- 
diately before  the  order  is  issued  under  sub- 
section (a)  only  for  those— 

(i)  raw  agricultural  commodities  and  proc- 
essed foods  which,  on  the  date  of  the  dead- 
line in  the  order,  contain  such  pesticide 
chemical  residue  in  an  amount  which  is  not 
more  than  such  level,  and 


(11)  processed  foods  which  are  made  from 
raw  agricultural  commodities  which  on  such 
date  contained  such  amount  of  such  residue 

(B)  Delay  period.— The  effective  date  of 
such  revocation  shall  be  delayed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  each  type  of  raw  agricul- 
tural conunodity  or  processed  food  which 
contains  such  pesticide  chemical  residue 
imtll  such  type  of  raw  agricultural  conunod- 
ity or  processed  food  is  sold  to  consumers  in 
the  course  of  the  usual  practice  for  persons 
engaged  in  the  production,  processing, 
transportation,  storage,  and  distribution  of 
that  type  of  raw  agricultural  commodity  or 
processed  food. 

(4)  Further  proceedings  and  review.— 
Within  60  days  of  the  date  of  a  deadline  in 
an  order  under  subsection  (a)  which  has  not 
been  met,  any  person  adversely  affected  (in- 
cluding any  person  without  an  economic  in- 
terest) by— 

(A)  the  revocation  of  a  tolerance  or  ex- 
emption prescribed  by  such  subsection,  or 

(B)  the  effective  date  of  a  revocation  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (3). 

may  file  objections  to  the  revocation  or  the 
effective  date  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(7)  of  section  408(d)  of  the  Pederal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  all  provisions  of 
such  paragraph  shall  apply.  If  such  revoca- 
tion or  effective  date  is  subject  to  further 
proceedings  under  such  paragraph  (7),  the 
order  issued  under  paragraph  (7)  in  re- 
sponse to  such  objections  shall  be  subject  to 
review  under  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection 
(d). 

(c)  Evaluation  op  Data.— Within  90  days 
of  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  data  and  re- 
ports under  subsection  (a),  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  evaluate  such  data  and  reports  and  de- 
termine whether  action  is  required  under 
section  408(e)  of  the  Pederal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  the  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  for  which  the  data 
and  reports  were  submitted  so  that  a  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  meets  the  negligible 
risk  standard  prescribed  under  section 
408(b)(2)  of  such  Act. 

SEC  9.  INERT  INGREDIENTS. 

(a)  List.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  of  inert  ingredients- 

(1)  which  are  generally  recognized,  among 
experts  qualified  by  scientific  training  or  ex- 
perience to  evaluate  the  safety  of  inert  in- 
gredients, as  safe,  or 

(2)  which  are  required  under  section 
408(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  either  have  a  tolerance  or 
to  be  included  in  the  tolerance  for  an  active 
ingredient  of  a  pesticide  chemical  residue  or 
pesticide  chemical.  

(b)  Submission  op  Data  Requirements.- 
Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall 
publish  in  the  Pederal  Register  an  order  for 
inert  ingredients  described  in  subsection 
(a)(2)  which- 

(1)  requires  one  or  more  interested  per- 
sons to  notify  the  Administrator  that  such 
person  will  submit  the  necessary  data  to  es- 
tablish a  tolerance  for  such  ingredient, 

(2)  describes  the  type  of  daU  required  to 
be  submitted, 

(3)  describes  the  reports  required  to  be 
made  during  and  after  the  collection  of  the 
data. 
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<4)  requires  the  submission  of  the  data 
and  reports  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (3).  and 

(5)  establishes  deadlines  for  the  actions 
described  In  paragraphs  (1).  (3).  (3).  and  (4). 

(c)  Dbaouhib.— 

(1)  OaimAL  RX7LX.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3)  or  (3).  If  an  order  Is  issued 
under  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  an  Inert 
ingredient  and  a  deadline  in  the  order  Is  not 
met.  any  pesticide  chemical  or  pesticide 
chemical  residue  which  contains  the  inert 
Ingredient  shall  be  considered  to  be  unsafe 
for  purposes  of  section  402(aH2)<B)  of  the 
Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

(2)  Dklat  aaQDXST.— a  person  identified 
under  subsection  (bXl)  may  request  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  delay  the  effective  date  of 
such  determination.  If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  extraordinary  circiun- 
stances  beyond  the  control  of  such  person 
prevented  such  person  from  submitting  the 
required  data,  the  Administrator  may  delay 
the  effective  date  on  which  such  pesticide 
chemical  is  to  be  considered  unsafe  for  a 
period  no  longer  than  such  time  as  is  neces- 
sary for  such  person  to  submit  the  data. 

(3)  PlFKLHfX.— 

(A)  DxLAT.— If  a  pesticide  chemical  or  pes- 
ticide chemical  residue  is  to  be  considered 
unsafe  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Administra- 
tor shall,  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(B).  delay  the  effective  date  on  which  the 
pesticide  chemical  or  pesticide  chemical  res- 
idue would  be  considered  unsafe  to  permit 
the  inert  ingredient  to  be  considered  safe 
only  for  those  raw  agricultural  commodities 
and  processed  foods  wtiich,  on  the  date  of 
the  deadline  in  the  order,  contain  the  inert 
ingredient  and  for  processed  foods  which 
are  made  from  raw  agricultural  commodities 
which  on  such  date  contained  such  inert  in- 
gredient. 

(B)  Dklat  pduob.— The  effective  date  on 
which  the  pesticide  chemical  or  pesticide 
chemical  residue  containing  the  inert  ingre- 
dient Is  to  be  considered  unsafe  shall  be  de- 
layed under  subparagraph  (A)  for  each  type 
of  raw  agricultural  commodity  or  processed 
food  which  contains  the  inert  ingredient 
until  such  tyiie  of  raw  agricultural  commod- 
ity or  processed  food  is  sold  to  consumers  In 
the  course  of  the  usual  practice  for  persons 
engaged  in  the  production,  processing. 
transporUtion.  storage,  and  distribution  of 
that  type  of  raw  agricultural  commodity  or 
processed  food. 

(4)  PUKIUU    PaOCKKDIHGS    AND    KKVIKW. — 

Within  60  days  of  the  date  of  a  deadline  in 
an  order  under  subsection  (b).  any  person 
adversely  affected  (including  any  person 
without  an  economic  interest)  by— 

(A)  a  pesticide  chemical  or  pesticide  chem- 
ical residue  being  considered  unsafe,  or 

(B)  the  effective  date  of  the  pesticide 
chemical  or  pesticide  chemical  residue  being 
considered  unsafe  established  under  para- 
graph (3). 

may  fUe  objecttons  to  the  pesticide  chemical 
or  peatidde  chemical  residue  being  consid- 
ered unsafe  or  to  the  effective  date  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (7)  of  section 
40e(d)  of  the  Pederal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  and  all  provisions  of  such  para- 
graph shall  apply.  If  consideration  of  the 
pesticide  chemical  or  pesticide  chemical  res- 
idue being  considered  unsafe  or  such  effec- 
tive date  Is  subject  to  further  proceedings 
under  such  paragraph  (7),  the  order  issued 
under  subsection  (b)  in  response  to  such  ob- 
jections shall  be  subject  to  review  under 
paragraph  (8)  of  such  section  408(d). 


(d)  EvALUATioif  or  Data.— Within  90  days 
of  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  data  and  re- 
ports under  subsection  (b).  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  evaluate  such  data  and  reports  and  de- 
termine whether  action  is  required  under 
section  408(e)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  the  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  for  which  the  data 
and  reports  were  submitted  so  that  a  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  containing  the  inert 
ingredients  for  which  the  data  and  reports 
were  submitted  meets  the  negligble  rtslc 
standard  prescribed  under  section  408(bK2) 
of  such  Act. 

SBC  la  REVIEW  OF  GENERALLY  RECOGNIZED  AS 
SAFE  PESTICIDES. 

(a)  OnfKRAL  Rule.— Pesticide  chemicals 
and  pesticide  chemical  residues  which  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  do  not  have  tolerances  or  exemp- 
tions from  tolerances  under  section  408  of 
the  Pederal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
because  they  are  generally  recognized  as 
safe  shall  on  or  after  such  date  not  be  con- 
sidered unsafe  under  section  402(a)(2)(B)  of 
such  Act  solely  because  the  chemicals  do 
not  have  such  a  tolerance  or  exemption. 

(b)  Sdbmissioii  or  Data  REquiRXMEirrs.— 
Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  an 
order  which— 

( 1 )  provides  a  list  of  all  pesticide  chemicals 
which  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  do  not  have  tolerances 
or  exemptions  from  tolerances  under  sec- 
tion 408  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  because  they  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  safe. 

(2)  requires  the  Identification  of  the 
person  who  will  submit  the  necessary  data 
to  establish  a  tolerance  or  exemption  for 
such  pesticide  chemical. 

(3)  describes  the  type  of  data  required  to 
be  submitted. 

(4)  describes  the  reports  required  to  be 
made  during  and  after  the  collection  of  the 
data, 

(5)  requires  the  submission  of  the  data 
and  reports  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  not  later  than  48  months  after  the 
Issuance  of  the  order,  and 

(6)  establishes  deadlines  for  the  actions 
described  in  paragraphs  (3),  (3),  (4),  and  (5). 

(c)  Dkaouiiks.- If  an  order  is  Issued  under 
suljsectlon  (b)  with  respect  to  a  pesticide 
chemical  and  a  deadline  in  the  order  is  not 
met.  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  may  issue  an  order 
declaring  the  pesticide  chemical  to  be 
luisafe  for  the  purpose  of  section 
403(aK3MB)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

(d)  PUKTMKR    PRCXXEDUfGS    AND    RKVIKW.— 

Within  60  days  of  the  Issuance  of  an  order 
under  subsection  (a),  any  person  adversely 
affected  by  the  order  (including  any  person 
without  an  economic  interest)  may  file  an 
objection  to  the  order  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (7)  of  section  408(d)  of  the  Feder- 
al Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  all  pro- 
visions of  such  paragraph  shall  apply.  If 
such  order  is  subject  to  further  proceedings 
under  such  paragraph  (7).  the  order  shall  be 
subject  to  review  under  paragraph  (8)  of 
such  section  408(d). 

SEC  II.  REVIEW  OF  EXISTING  METHODS  OF  ANAL- 
YSIS. 

Within  180  days  of  the  date  of  the  eiuu:t- 
ment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  de- 
termine for  each  method  of  detecting  and 


measuring  levels  of  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
dues which  are  subject  to  section  5(b)(3)(B) 
of  the  Food  Safety  Amendments  of  1989  if 
the  requirements  of  section  408(b)(2)(E)  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
have  been  met.  The  Administrator  shall 
Issue  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  Identi- 
fying each  pesticide  chemical  for  which 
there  Is  such  a  method  which  does  not  meet 
such  requirements.  Any  such  method  which 
does  not  meet  such  requirements  shall  be 
revised  so  that  It  meets  such  requirements 
within  3  years  of  the  date  of  the  issuance  of 
the  notice.  If  upon  the  expiration  of  such  3 
years,  a  method  does  not  meet  such  require- 
ments, then  any  tolerance  or  exemption  In 
effect  for  the  pesticide  chemical  residue 
subject  to  such  method  shall  be  considered 
revoked. 

SEC  IL  DEFINmONS. 

(a)  In  Okneral.— The  terms  used  in  sec- 
tions 5  through  11  of  this  Act  which  are  the 
same  as  the  terms  used  in  section  408  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  is  prescrilied  for 
those  terms  by  sections  201  and  408  of  such 
Act. 

(b>  DiKTAKT  Exposure.- As  used  in  section 
5  of  this  Act.  the  term  "dietary  exposure" 
refers  to  dietary  exposure  as  determined 
under  section  408(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

(c)  ESxKMPTioN.— As  used  In  sections  5 
through  11  of  this  Act,  the  term  "exemp- 
tion" means  an  exemption  from  the  require- 
ment for  a  tolerance  tmder  section  408  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.* 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  legislation 
being  Introduced  today  by  my  col- 
leagues Senator  Kennedy  and  Con- 
gressman Waxman.  The  Pt)od  Safety 
Amendments  of  1989,  by  Amending 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  will  enable  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  the  authority  it 
needs  and  deserves  to  establish  risk- 
based  tolerances  for  food-use  pesti- 
cides. Further,  and  as  important,  it 
will  simplify  the  defined  procedure  re- 
garding regulation  of  these  products. 

Three  weelts  ago  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  Sub- 
committee on  Children,  Families, 
Drugs  and  Alcoholism,  which  I  chair, 
held  a  hearing  on  "Pesticide  Residues 
and  Their  Health  Risks  to  Children." 
The  particular  focus  of  the  hearing 
was  on  the  chemical  daminozide 
[ALAR]  and  its  breakdown  product, 
UDMH.  The  issue  of  pesticide  rislts 
has  become  one  of  increasing  concern 
to  parents.  The  goals  of  the  hearing 
were  to  clarify  this  charged,  highly 
publicized  issue,  and  allow  all  parties 
to  present  their  views.  Our  intent  was 
to  provide  parents  with  the  balanced 
information  they  need  to  choose  what 
their  children  eat.  That  objective  I  be- 
lieve was  met.  However,  we  now  need 
to  go  further.  Important  testimony 
given  during  the  hearing  made  it  clear 
that  even  though  interim  data  is  suffi- 
ciently worrisome  in  regard  to  its  cax- 
cinogenic  properties,  a  particular 
chemical  pesticide — in  this  case,  da- 
minozide— can  endure  protracted  peri- 
ods before  the  £3>A  can  finally  cancel 
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the  pesticide's  registration.  This  is  all 
due  to  peculiarities  of  the  law  which 
are  both  outdated  and  inadequate. 

The  Pood  Safety  Amendments  of 
1989  wiU  esUblish  risic-based  food 
safety  standards  which  are  consistent 
with  the  regulatory  authority  already 
in  place  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration relating  to  food  and  color  ad- 
ditives, and  environmental  contami- 
nants. The  EPA  will  regulate  all  pesti- 
cide residues  in  raw  and  processed 
foods,  by  using  a  negligible  risk  stand- 
ard. Currently  the  registration  of 
older  pesticides  that  may  pose  risJi  ex- 
ceeding a  negligible  risk  standard  can 
continue  to  be  maintained.  This  bill 
will  allow  EPA  to  reduce  the  high 
risks  associated  with  certain  types  of 
pesticides  more  quickly.  If  the  EPA  de- 
termines that  test  data  suggest  a  cer- 
tain pesticide  poses  greater  than  a 
negligible  risk  of  causing  cancer  it 
would  be  removed  from  the  market. 

It  is  time  to  move  on  this  vitally  im- 
portant area.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  Issued  a  report  in  1987 
"Regulating  Pesticides  in  Pood"  which 
criticized  the  U.S.  pesticide  regulatory 
authority  and  efforts.  In  1988,  the 
OTA  released  a  similar  report  with 
consistent  recommendations;  new  and 
Improved  methods  for  detection  and 
regulation  authority  are  needed.  Nu- 
merous congressional  hearings  have 
been  held.  The  recommendations  have 
been  common.  A  survey  conducted  this 
year  by  the  Pood  Market  Institute 
showed  that  approximately  75  percent 
of  consumers  polled  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  risks  posed  by  pesti- 
cides in  foods— a  higher  percentage 
than  those  worried  about  other  com- 
ponents In  foods,  salt,  cholesterol,  fats, 
additives.  There  is  a  new  administra- 
tion, and  a  new  and  very  well  regarded 
Administrator  of  the  EPA.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  assisting 
the  Agency  in  the  ways  that  it  can  to 
ensure  the  safe  use  of  chemicals  and 
pesticides.* 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  724.  A  bill  to  modify  the  boimd- 
aries  of  the  Everglades  National  Park 
and  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
lands,  waters,  and  natural  resources 
within  the  park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EVERGLADES  NATIONAL  PARK  PROTECTION  AND 
EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  the  Everglades 
National  Park  Protection  and  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1989.  an  extremely  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  in  the  preser- 
vation of  a  world  class  resource  in 
southern  Florida.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Damte  Fascell, 
who  is  introducing  Identical  legislation 
today  in  the  other  body. 

This  legislation  is  vital  to  the  imme- 
diate recovery  and  long-term  restora- 
tion of  Everglades  National  Park.  The 


park  was  established  in  1947,  and  since 
that  time  has  suffered  loss  of  flora 
and  fauna.  The  ecological  deteriora- 
tion was  exacerbated  by  canal  projects 
in  the  1960's,  authorized  prior  to  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
and  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

As  a  result,  the  potential  impacts  of 
the  central  and  southern  projects  were 
never  fully  assessed  or  understood  in 
light  of  these  statutes.  This  legislation 
offers  the  potential  to  mitigate  the 
damages  visited  upon  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  by  the  central  and  south- 
em  projects  and  the  loss  of  adjacent 
wetlands  to  development. 

Since  the  1930's,  the  park  has  lost 
about  90  percent  of  its  wading  bird 
population.  The  roseate  spoonbill  pop- 
ulation has  plummeted  50  percent 
since  the  1980  census.  For  the  last  2 
years,  at  least  50  percent  of  the  park's 
alligator  reproduction  has  been  de- 
stroyed. Since  the  1950's,  the  endan- 
gered woodstork  population  has  de- 
clined from  2,370  nesting  pairs  to  373 
pairs  in  the  1980's.  For  the  last  2 
years,  we  have  experienced  total  re- 
production failure  due  to  conditions 
aggravated  by  water  management  ac- 
tivities. The  proposed  addition  will  re- 
store 35  percent  of  the  former  wood- 
stork  historic  feeding  range. 

The  last  remaining  habitat  available 
to  the  park  population  for  the  endan- 
gered Florida  panther  will  be  protect- 
ed in  the  park.  Current  the  only 
known  male  panther  in  the  park  popu- 
lation utilizes  the  area  to  be  added  to 
the  park.  The  proposed  addition  will 
also  enhance  the  habitat  available  to 
the  endangered  snail  kite  and  the  en- 
dangered cape  sable  sparrow. 

Everglades  National  Park  is  in 
danger  of  dying.  Not  from  a  single 
fatal  blow,  but  from  the  cumulative 
impacts  of  numerous  activities.  With- 
out this  proposed  addition  and  the 
subsequent  alterations  in  water  man- 
agement practices.  Everglades  Nation- 
al Park  could  face  ecological  collapse 
within  the  next  few  decades  if  we  fail 
to  promote  restoration  to  a  more  natu- 
ral State. 

This  legislation  is  based  upon  recom- 
mendations of  the  East  Everglades 
Land  Acquisition  Task  Force,  estab- 
lished by  Governor  Martinez  in  March 
1988.  Its  members  included  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  represent- 
atives, as  well  as  two  private  citizens. 
Task  force  participation,  bill  drafting, 
and  expansion  support  have  been 
borne  out  of  bipartissui  cooperation. 

Approximately  110,000  acres  would 
be  added  to  the  Everglades  National 
Park,  of  which  about  43,000  acres 
would  be  transferred  from  the  State  to 
the  Federal  Goverrunent.  The  remain- 
ing acreage  would  be  purchased  on  an 
80  percent-Federal— 20  percent-State 
cost-sharing  basis,  at  an  estimated 
total  acquisition  cost  of  $40  million. 

The  areas  to  be  acquired,  consistent 
with  the  task  force  recommendations. 


include:  70,740  acres  in  the  northeast 
shark  river  slough— 8,350  of  these  are 
already  publicly  owned;  34,560  acres  in 
the  East  Everglades  Wildlife  and  Envl- 
roiunental  Conservation  Area,  jointly 
owned  by  the  State  and  the  south 
Florida  water  management  district; 
and  2,300  acres  in  an  area  between  the 
East  Everglades  Wildlife  and  Environ- 
mental Conservation  Area  and  the  L- 
31  canal. 

This  is  a  proposal  that  is  vital  if  we 
are  to  save  the  fragile  subtropical  wil- 
derness. We  must  restore  the  river  of 
grass  to  the  extent  humanly  possible, 
given  the  himian  deterioration  im- 
posed on  this  unique  ecosystem.  The 
expansion  we  are  proposing  comple- 
ments the  acquisition  of  the  big  cy- 
press addition  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  everglades,  approved  last  year. 
Such  buffers  to  the  park  will  make 
possible  the  preservation  of  the  pre- 
cious resource  we  call  the  everglades. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  and  encour- 
age cosponsorship  of  this  Important 
piece  of  preservation  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  724 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Everglades 
National  Park  Protection  and  Expansion 
Act  of  1989". 

TITLE  I-EVERGLADES  NATIONAL  PARK 
EXPANSION 

SEC  101.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  Everglades  National  Park  is  a  na- 
tionally and  internationally  significant  re- 
source and  the  park  has  been  adversely  af- 
fected and  continues  to  be  adversely  affect- 
ed by  external  factors  which  have  altered 
the  ecosystem  including  the  natural  hydro- 
logic  conditions  within  the  park. 

(2)  The  existing  boundary  of  Everglades 
National  Parle  excludes  the  contiguous 
lands  and  waters  of  the  Northeast  Shark 
River  Slough  that  are  vital  to  long-term 
protection  of  the  park  and  restoration  of 
natural  hydrologlc  conditions  within  the 
park. 

(3)  Wildlife  resources  and  their  associated 
habiUts  have  been  adversely  impacted  by 
the  alteration  of  natural  hydrologlc  condi- 
tions within  the  park,  which  has  contribut- 
ed to  an  overall  decline  in  fishery  resources 
and  a  90  percent  population  loss  of  wading 

birds. 

(4)  Incorporation  of  the  Northeast  Shark 
River  Slough  and  the  East  Everglades 
within  the  park  will  limit  further  losses  suf- 
fered by  the  park  due  to  habitat  destruction 
outside  the  present  park  boundaries  and  will 
preserve  valuable  ecological  resources  for 
use  and  enjoyment  by  future  generations. 

(5)  The  State  of  Florida  and  certain  of  its 
political  subdivisions  or  agencies  have  indi- 
cated a  wllllnfe  3ss  to  transfer  approximate- 
ly 36,000  acres  of  lands  under  their  Jurlsdic- 
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tlon  to  the  park  In  order  to  protect  lands 
and  water  within  the  park,  and  may  so 
transfer  additional  lands  In  the  future. 

(6)  The  State  of  Florida  has  proposed  a 
Joint  Federal-State  effort  to  protect  Ever- 
glades National  Park  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  lands. 

(b>  PuBPOSK.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to— 

(1)  increaae  the  level  of  protection  of  the 
outstanding  natural  values  of  Everglades 
Natl(»ial  Park  and  to  enhance  and  restore 
the  ecological  values,  natural  hydrologic 
conditions,  and  public  enjoyment  of  such 
area  by  adding  the  area  commonly  known  as 
the  Northeast  Shark  River  Slough  and  the 
East  Everglades  to  Everglades  National 
Park:  and 

(2)  asstire  that  the  park  is  managed  in 
order  to  maintain  the  natural  abundance, 
diversity,  and  ecological  integrity  of  native 
plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  the  behavior 
of  native  animals,  as  a  part  of  their  ecosys- 
tem. 

SIC  IM.  BOCNDAIY  MODinCATION. 

(a)  Arka  IifCLODO.— The  boundary  of  the 
Everglades  National  Park  (in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "park")  is  hereby  modified 
to  include  approximately  110,000  additional 
acres  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "addi- 
tion") as  generally  depicted  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Boundary  Map.  Everglades  National 
Park  Addition.  Dade  County.  Florida",  num- 
bered 160-20.013.  and  dated  April.  1989.  The 
map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  BouMiMuiT  ABJOsnfKWT.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  may  from  time  to  time 
make  minor  revisions  In  the  tmundaries  of 
the  park  in  accordance  with  section  7(c)  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  4601-4  and  following).  In 
exercising  the  boundary  adjustment  author- 
ity the  Secretary  shall  ensure  all  actions 
will  enhance  resource  preservation  and  shall 
not  result  in  a  net  loss  of  acreage  from  the 
park. 

(c)  Acquisition.— ( 1)  Within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  addition  described  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and  in- 
terests in  land  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange. 
For  purposes  of  acquiring  property  by  ex- 
change, the  Secretary  may.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  exchange  the  ap- 
proximately one  acre  of  Federal  land  known 
as  "Gilberts'  Marina"  for  non-Federal  land 
of  equal  value  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  addition.  Any  lands  or  interests  in 
land  which  are  owned  by  the  State  of  Flori- 
da or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  may 
be  acquired  only  by  donation. 

(2)  It  Is  the  express  Intent  of  Congress 
that  acquisition  within  the  twundaries  of 
the  addition  shall  be  completed  not  later 
than  5  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thla  section.  The  authority  provided  by  this 
section  shall  remain  in  effect  until  all  acqui- 
sition Is  completed. 

(d)  AoQuiamoH  or  TaAcrs  Pahtxallt  Out- 
siBS  BouinMam.— When  any  tract  of  land  is 
only  partly  within  boundaries  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may  acquire  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  land  outside  of  such 
boundaries  in  order  to  minimize  the  pay- 
ment of  severance  costs.  Land  so  acquired 
outside  of  the  twundarles  may  t>e  exchanged 
by  the  Secretary  for  non-Federal  lands 
within  the  boundaries,  and  any  land  so  ac- 
quired and  not  utilized  for  exchaxige  shall 
be  reported  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration  for   dlapoaal   under   the   Federal 


Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (63  SUt.  377). 

(e)  OrrKRS  to  Seu..— In  exercising  the  au- 
thority to  acquire  property  under  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  give  prompt  and  careful 
consideration  to  any  offer  made  by  any 
person  owning  property  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  addition  to  sell  such  property,  if 
such  owner  notifies  the  Secretary  that  the 
continued  ownership  of  such  property  is 
causing,  or  would  result  in  undue  hardship. 

(f)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2).  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  With  respect  to  land  acquisition  within 
the  addition,  not  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  such  acquisition  may  be  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Not  less  than 
20  percent  of  such  cost  shall  be  provided  by 
the  SUte  of  Florida. 

(g)  Assistance.— Upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  personnel  to  assist  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  and  waters  within  the  Kis- 
simmee  River/Lake  Oke€chol>ee/Everglades 
Hydrologic  Basin,  including  the  Big  Cypress 
Swamp,  through  the  provision  of  Federal 
land  acquisition  personnel,  practices,  and 
procedures.  The  State  of  Florida  shall  reim- 
burse the  Secretary  for  such  assistance  in 
such  amounts  and  at  such  time  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  State.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  re- 
imbursement received  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  assistance  shall  be  retained  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  be  available  without  fur- 
ther appropriation  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  any  authorized  activity  of  the  Secretary 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  park. 

SBC  in.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
minister the  areas  within  the  addition  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  and  other  provisions 
of  law  applicable  to  the  Everglades  National 
Park,  and  with  the  provisions  of  law  gener- 
ally applicable  to  units  of  the  national  park 
system,  including  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1-4).  In  order  to  fur- 
ther preserve  and  protect  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  such 
other  statutory  authority  as  may  be  avail- 
able to  him  for  the  preservation  of  wildlife 
and  natural  resources  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Protection  op  Ecosystem.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  manage  the  park  in  order  to 
maintain  the  natural  abundance,  diversity, 
and  ecological  integrity  of  native  plants  and 
animals,  as  well  as  the  behavior  of  native 
animals,  as  a  part  of  their  ecosystem. 

(c)  Protection  op  Flora  and  Fauna.— The 
park  shall  be  closed  to  the  operation  of  air- 
boats— 

(1)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d); 
and 

(2)  except  that  within  a  limited  capacity 
and  on  designated  routes  within  the  addi- 
tion, owners  of  record  of  registered  airboats 
in  use  within  the  addition  as  of  January  1, 
1989,  shall  be  Issued  nontransferable,  non- 
renewable permits,  for  their  Individual  life- 
times, to  operate  personally-owned  airboats 
for  noncommercial  use  in  accordance  with 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine ownership  and  registration,  estab- 
lished uses,  permit  conditions,  and  penalties, 
and  to  protect  the  biological  resources  of 
the  area. 


(d)  Concession  CoNTRA<rr8.— The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  enter 
into  concession  contracts  with  the  owners  of 
commercial  airboat  and  tour  facilities  in  ex- 
istence on  or  before  January  1,  1989,  located 
within  the  addition  for  the  provision  of  such 
services  at  their  current  locations  under 
such  rules  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors 
and  protection  of  biological  resources  of  the 
area. 

(e)  Visitor  Center.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  expedite  the  con- 
struction of  the  visitor  center  facility  at  Ev- 
erglades City,  Florida,  as  described  in  the 
Development  Concept  Plan.  Gulf  Coast, 
dated  February  1989.  and  upon  construction 
shall  designate  the  visitor  center  facility  as 
"The  Marjory  Stoneman  Douglas  Center" 
In  commemoration  of  the  vision  and  leader- 
ship shown  by  Mrs.  Douglas  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  everglades  and  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park. 

TITLE  II— PORT  JEFFERSON  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT  REDESIGNATION  STUDY 

SEC  Ml.  PORT  JEFTERSON  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
REDESIGNATION  STUDY. 

The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Committee  on  E:nergy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
feasibility  and  suitability  study  of  expand- 
ing and  redesignating  Fort  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  Dry  Tortugas  as 
Fort  Jefferson  National  Park.  The  study 
shall  include  cost  estimates  for  any  neces- 
sary acquisition,  development,  operation, 
and  maintenance,  as  well  as  alternatives,  in- 
cluding a  joint  Federal  and  State  manage- 
ment scheme,  to  further  protect  the  waters, 
reef  tracts,  fisheries,  and  shallow  banks  in 
and  around  the  Florida  Keys  and  Fort  Jef- 
ferson National  Monument.* 


By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 

S.  725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  require  any 
general  election  candidate  who  re- 
ceives amounts  from  the  Presidential 
Election  Campai^  Fund  to  partici- 
pate in  debates  with  other  such  candi- 
dates: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

national  presidential  debates  act  op  1>89 
•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  are  well 
aware  of  the  excessive  amounts  of 
money  being  spent  on  political  cam- 
paigns. Among  the  alamilng  trends  re- 
sulting from  the  necessity  to  amass  a 
huge  campaign  war  chest  in  order  to 
be  elected  is  what  I  call  the  privatiza- 
tion of  our  traditional  public  campaign 
process. 

We  have  witnessed  the  traditional 
campaign's  evolution  into  campaigns 
orchestrated  and  structured  around 
carefully  crafted  television  commer- 
cials—many of  them  negative  in 
nature.  Traditional  campaigning  and 
contact  with  voters  are  often  mini- 
mized. The  range  of  issues  is  narrowed 
to  a  few  that  can  be  broadcast  in  30- 
second  TV  commercials. 

Joint  public  appearances  and  de- 
bates with  other  serious  candidates  for 
the  same  office  are  avoided.  Finally,  a 
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disproportionate  amount  of  time  is 
spent  by  candidates  raising  money  to 
bankroll  this  limited  but  expensive 
agenda. 

Mr.  President,  our  rich  political  her- 
itage of  a  two-way  dialog  between  the 
candidate  and  the  voter  is  waning. 
What  had  been  a  publicly  owned  event 
has  become  a  privately  managed  and 
privately  staged  effort. 

In  1978.  when  I  first  ran  for  Gover- 
nor of  Florida.  I  participated  in  nearly 
20  debates  and  public  appearances 
with  the  other  candidates.  When  I  was 
campaigning  for  the  Senate  in  1986. 
my  opponent  and  I  received  invita- 
tions to  at  least  10  major  debates. 
Only  one  debate  took  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  focus  of 
our  political  campaigns  should  return 
to  contact  with  voters.  One  way  to 
achieve  that  goal  is  to  require  candi- 
dates for  national  office  to  appear 
with  their  opponents  in  debates  in 
order  to  qualify  for  public  financing  of 
their  campaigns.  Debates  are  a  time- 
honored  forum  of  the  political  process 
that  offer  candidates  an  unfettered 
method  of  communicating  with  voters. 
During  consideration  of  congression- 
al campaign  finance  reform  in  1987,  I 
offered  an  amendment  that  would 
have  required  candidates  for  the 
Senate  in  the  general  election  to  par- 
ticipate in  at  least  two  debates  or 
forums.  As  my  colleagues  know,  this 
legislation  was  not  enacted.  When  the 
Senate  next  considers  congressional 
campaign  finance  reform  legislation,  I 
intend  to  again  pursue  my  amend- 
ment. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  require  candidates  for 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  who 
accept  money  from  the  taxpayer 
funded  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  to  participate  in  four  de- 
bates during  the  general  election 
period.  Congressman  Market  is  intro- 
ducing identical  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Each  debate  would  be  at  least  90 
minutes,  with  at  least  30  minutes  de- 
voted to  questions  and  answers  or  dis- 
cussion directly  between  the  candi- 
dates. Candidates  for  Vice  President 
would  be  required  to  engage  in  at  least 
one  debate.  These  debates  would  be 
sponsored  by  nonpartisan  organiza- 
tions. 

This  year,  an  estimated  30  million 
Americans  will  check  a  box  on  tax  re- 
turns that  sends  $1  to  the  fimd  that 
pays  for  our  Presidential  elections.  If 
the  public  is  going  to  support  Presi- 
dential campaigns  financially,  then 
the  public  deserves  to  see  the  candi- 
dates answer  tough  questions,  think 
on  their  feet,  and  address  the  Issues  of 
the  day.  With  this  bill,  the  public 
wins,  the  candidates  win.  and  the  po- 
litical process  wins. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  725.  the  Na- 
tional   Presidential    Debates    Act    of 


1989,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  725 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Presidential  Debates  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  DEBATES  BY  GENERAL  ELECTION  CANDI- 
DATES WHO  RECEIVE  AMOUNTS  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  CAM- 
PAIGN FUND. 

(a)  IH  Gkntoal.— Chapter  95  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  9001  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
9003  the  following  new  section: 


•SEC  JOOJA.  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  DEBATES. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements specified  In  section  9003,  in 
order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  any  payments 
under  section  \K)06,  the  candidates  of  a 
party  in  a  Presidential  election  shall  agree 
in  writing— 

"(1)  that  the  candidate  of  such  party  for 
the  office  of  President  will  participate  in 
not  less  than  four  debates  with  all  other 
candidates  for  that  office  who  are  eligible 
under  such  section  9006; 

"(2)  that  the  candidate  of  such  party  for 
the  office  of  Vice  President  will  participate 
in  not  less  than  one  debate  with  all  other 
candidates  for  that  office  who  are  eligible 
under  such  section  9006:  and 

"(3)  to  participate  in  such  debates  as  spon- 
sored by  a  nonpartisan  organization  or  orga- 
nizations having  no  affiliation  with  any  po- 
litical party. 

At  least  one  of  the  debates  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  held  In  the  month  of 
September  before  the  Presidential  election 
and  at  least  two  of  such  debates  shall  be 
held  in  the  month  of  October  before  such 
election.  Each  debate  under  this  section 
shall  last  at  least  90  minutes,  of  which  not 
less  than  30  minutes  shall  be  devoted  to 
questions  and  answers  or  discussion  directly 
between  the  candidates,  as  determined  by 
the  sponsor.  No  debate  under  this  section 
may  be  held  less  than  one  week  before  the 
election.  The  sponsor  of  the  debates  shall 
announce  the  time,  location,  and  format  of 
each  debate  prior  to  the  first  Monday  in 
September  Ijefore  the  Presidential  election. 

"(b)  Ineligibility.— If  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  a  candidate  failed  to  partici- 
pate in  a  debate  under  subsection  (a)  and 
was  responsible  at  least  In  part  for  such  fail- 
ure, the  candidates  of  the  party  Involved 
shaU— 

"(1)  be  Ineligible  to  receive  payments 
under  section  9006:  and 

"(2)  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments made  to  such  candidates  under  such 
section.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  95  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  9003  the 
following  new  item: 
"Sec.  9003A.  Presidential  election  debates.". 

SEC.  J.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  9007(b)(5)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  (26  U.S.C.  9007(bK5))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  section  9003A(b)" 
after  "this  subsection"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears.* 


By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CRAifSTOH): 
S.  726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  regard- 
ing activities  significantly  affecting 
the  coastal  zone;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

OFFSHORE  on.  AND  GAS  LEASING 

Mr.  BCERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  is 
designed  to  make  congressional  intent 
clear  on  an  issue  of  great  concern  to 
coastal  States.  The  specific  question 
that  my  legislation  intends  to  make 
clear  addresses  the  on-going  debate 
over  whether  or  not  Congress  intended 
for  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
[OCS]  oil  and  gas  lease  sales  proposed 
by  the  Interior  Department  to  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  those  coastal  States 
affected. 

The  tragedy  that  occurred  3  weeks 
ago  in  Prince  William  Sound  has  cer- 
tainly raised  a  myriad  of  questions  re- 
lating to  the  issues  surrounding  the 
exploration  and  transportation  of  oil 
and  gas,  particularly  in  environmental- 
ly fragile  areas. 

In  following  the  events  of  the  past  3 
weeks,  so  many  thoughts  have  come  to 
mind:  The  incident  has  highlighted 
our  dependence  on  oil.  It  has  brought 
to  bare  this  Nation's  lack  of  a  cohesive 
energy  policy.  It  has  shown  the  need 
to  develop  an  absolute  strategy  to 
lessen  our  dependence  on  oil  through 
conservation,  such  as  fuel  efficiency  of 
automobiles  and  alternative  energy 
sources.  It  raises  the  concerns  about 
whether  or  not  we  can  safeguard  our 
environmentally  fragile  areas  both  in 
the  oceans  and  on  land  from  the  haz- 
ards of  oil  transportation  and  oil  and 
gas  related  activities.  Can  the  United 
States  satisfy  our  need  for  oil  while  at 
the  same  time  provide  necessary  pro- 
tection to  our  national  resources? 

What  are  man's  capabilities?  Given 
the  inadequate  operation  in  Prince 
William  Sound— first  the  accident 
itself,  and  then  the  inability  to  clean 
up  the  spUl.  the  delays,  the  lack  of 
equipment,  the  faulty  contingency 
plan,  can  we  ever  truly  be  ready  in  the 
futiu*  for  an  incident  of  this  magni- 
tude? 

Daily  for  almost  3  weeks  we  have 
witnessed  the  frustration  of  the 
Alaska  State  Government  officials,  the 
anger  of  fishermen,  and  the  dire  con- 
cerns of  environmentalists.  This  issue 
has  focused  the  spotlight  on  when  is  it 
safe  to  drill  and  extract  oil  and  gas 
from  land  and  sea,  and  when  is  it  safe 
to  transport  oil  across  the  ocean. 

In  Massachusetts  I  have  heard  from 
my  own  fishermen,  coastal  property 
owners.  State  officials  and  concerned 
citizens  fearing  that  this  type  of  trage- 
dy could  occur  off  our  coast  if  oil  and 
gas  drilling  is  permitted  on  Georges 
Bank,  our  richest  fishing  ground. 
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For  that  reason.  Mr.  President  I  feel 
It  is  imperative  to  introduce  today  leg- 
islation that  requires  additional  safe- 
guards in  the  planning  for  off-shore 
Federal  activities  such  as  oil  and  gas 
leasing  particularly  in  environmental- 
ly sensitive  areas.  My  bill  gives  the 
States  more  authority  over  all  Federal 
activities  that  occur  within  or  outside 
but  close  by  of  their  coastal  zone. 

Mr.  President  this  bill  responds  to 
the  ongoing  debate  on  what  Congress 
intended  when  it  included  under  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
[CZMA],  a  provision  that  requires 
that  all  Federal  activities  affecting  a 
State's  coastal  zone,  be  carried  out  in  a 
maimer  that  is  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  State  s  coastal  man- 
agement plans?  In  my  opinion  what 
Congress  had  Intended  is  clear.  Feder- 
al and  State  governments  should  act 
cooperatively  and  jointly  in  managing 
our  Nation's  coastal  zones.  Nonethe- 
less, a  1984  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion Interior  versus  California,  has 
confused  the  issue  and  muddied  the 
consistency  interpretation  of  the 
CZMA. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  a  5  to  4  deci- 
sion ruled  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's sale  of  OCS  oil  and  gas  leases  is 
not  an  activity  "directly  affecting"  a 
State's  coastal  zone  and  therefore  is 
not  subject  to  being  consistent  with 
the  provisions  included  in  a  State's 
coastal  management  plan. 

This  interpretation  is  very  narrow 
and  raises  some  serious  questions. 
First  of  all,  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion focused  solely  on  activities  within 
a  State's  3  mile  coastal  zone.  It  ig- 
nored the  affect  of  activities  outside  of 
the  zone  that  could  seriously  affect 
the  coastal  zone  itself. 

In  my  view  it  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand that  a  very  strong  correlation 
exists  between  activity  outside  of  a 
State's  coastal  zone  and  its  Impact  on 
activity  within  a  State's  coastal  zone. 
In  Massachusetts  for  example.  Interi- 
or's proposed  lease  sale  No.  96  includes 
areas  on  Georges  Bank  which  as  I 
noted  earlier  comprise  some  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  important  areas  to 
the  State's  fishing  interests.  Our  rich 
fishing  areas  support  the  port  of  New 
Bedford,  which  catches  95  percent  of 
its  fish  off  of  Georges  Bank  and  is  eco- 
nomically one  of  the  No.  1  ports  in  the 
country.  In 'addition,  it  also  supports 
the  port  of  Gloucester  which  is  the 
No.  3  port  in  the  Nation  for  tonnage  of 
food  fish  landed.  The  fishing  industry 
in  Massachusetts  generates  approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion  annually  and  has 
created  roughly  40,000  jol)s. 

Considering  that  Georges  Bank  is 
one  of  the  most  productive  off-shore 
habitats  in  the  world,  common  sense 
would  dictate  that  any  activity  on 
Georges  related  to  off-shore  oil  and 
gas  drilling  is  an  activity  that  does 
have  a  significant  enviroimiental  and 
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economic    impact   on   Massachusett's 
coastal  zone. 

I  have  also  heard  argimients  that  we 
should  not  be  concerned  over  the  af- 
fects of  a  lease  or  a  sale  because  it  is 
merely  a  financial  transaction  bearing 
no  actual  consequences  on  our  ocean's 
natural  resources.  It  does  not  take  an 
economist  to  realize  that  once  huge 
sums  of  money  are  invested  in  the  oil 
and  gas  drilling  process,  that  it  will  be 
close  to  impossible  to  stop  such  activi- 
ty regardless  of  the  environmental 
consequences.  Furthermore,  over  a 
decade  ago,  eight  exploratory  wells 
were  drilled  on  Georges  at  a  cost  of 
$800  million,  and  no  oil  was  found.  A 
study  conducted  just  a  few  years  ago, 
predicted  a  70-percent  chance  that  no 
oil  will  be  found  at  all  in  the  areas 
that  are  proposed  under  the  Interior's 
current  plan,  yet  they  still  plan  on 
forging  ahead  with  their  overzealous 
efforts  to  find  oil  in  and  around 
Georges  Bank.  Such  rationale  is  inap- 
propriate. 

And  what  are  the  economic  gains  of 
OCS  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  Georges? 
With  the  most  generous  estimates  sci- 
entists predict  that  Georges  can 
produce  a  total  of  10  days  worth  of 
U.S.  oil.  The  stakes  for  10  days  of  oil 
are  too  high— an  Interior  Department 
environmental  impact  study  on  a  pre- 
vioiisly  proposed  sale  on  Georges 
Bank,  predicted  that  approximately  10 
spills  could  occur  within  a  30-year 
period.  That  is  10  spills  equaling  more 
than  1,000  barrels  per  spill  or  a  total 
of  10,000  barrels  of  oil  destined  to  de- 
stroy our  coastal  resources. 

Mr.  President,  to  further  add  to  the 
concern  of  drilling  on  Georges  Bank,  is 
its  unique  hydrological  currents. 
There  is  scientific  evidence  that  a  gyre 
(clockwise  water  circulation  pattern), 
occurs  on  roughly  10,000  square  miles 
of  Georges  Bank.  This  circulation  of 
water  currents  traps  and  keeps  water 
in  place.  The  positive  consequences, 
are  that  fish  like  this  habitat  and 
therefore  spawn  and  nurse  in  one 
area.  The  negative  side  however  is 
that  if  there  were  to  be  an  oilspill,  oil 
would  be  trapped  in  the  gyre  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time.  Based  on 
oceanographic  models  of  water  circula- 
tion on  Georges  Bank  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  it  is 
estimated  that  oil  could  stay  in  the 
gyre  for  up  to  2  months. 

After  witnessing  the  herring  fishery 
closure  in  Prince  William  Sound,  after 
just  2  weeks,  imagine  what  2  months 
of  oil  would  do  to  our  cod,  haddock, 
flounder  or  lobster  fishery.  We've  seen 
on  the  nightly  news  w'hat  2  weeks  of 
oil  has  done  to  the  marine  mammals 
and  birds  in  Valdez.  Imagine  what 
would  happen  after  2  months. 

Mr.  President,  keeping  all  of  this  in 
mind,  it  is  critical  that  States  be  in- 
volved at  the  initial  leasing  phase  to 
offer  their  expertise.  I  think  we  owe  it 
to  all  citizens  in  every  coastal  State,  to 


allow  the  experts  who  know  their 
coast,  and  live  there  to  make  the  deci- 
sions for  its  future.  Particularly,  deci- 
sions, as  we  have  witnessed  in  Prince 
William  Sound,  that  could  have  conse- 
quences for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today 
clarifies  that  Federal  activities  should 
be  reviewed  by  States  for  consistency 
with  their  already  federally  approved 
coastal  management  plans.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  cospon- 
sorlng  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  726 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  section 
307(c)(1)  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  (16  n.S.C.  1456(c)(1)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Each  federal  agency  activity  within 
or  outside  the  coastal  zone  that  directly  af- 
fects any  land  or  water  use  or  natural  re- 
source of  the  coastal  zone  or  that  may  lead 
to  such  effects  shall  be  carried  out  In  a 
manner  which  is  consistent  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  with  the  approved  state 
management  programs.  A  federal  agency  ac- 
tivity shall  be  subject  to  this  paragraph 
imless  it  is  subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  or  (3) 
of  this  subsection. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponosr  of  S.  35,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  rural  enterprise 
zones,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DkConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  177,  a  bill  entitled  the 
Cable  Compulsory  License  Non-Dis- 
crimination Act  of  1989. 

S.  IBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Ahato]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  185.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
punish  as  a  Federal  criminal  offense 
the  crimes  of  international  parental 
child  at)duction. 

8.  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  McCoNNELL],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  jErroRDs]  were  added  as  co- 
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sponsors  of  S.  243.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  regional  referral 
center  classification  of  certain  hospi- 
tals under  the  medicare  program  and 
to  continue  the  payment  rates  for 
such  hospitals. 

8.  31S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  318.  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  na- 
tional distribution  and  utUization  of 
the  coal. 

8.  341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanxs]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  342,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  provide  that  certain  credits 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  passive  activ- 
ity rules,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickuss,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  PowLER]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  344,  a  bill  to  require  certain 
work  on  aircraft  to  be  performed  by  a 
domestic  repair  station. 

S.  386 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN].  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  AoAMS].  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenbisg]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  386.  a  bill  to 
control  the  sale  and  use  of  assault 
weapons. 

S.  408 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  408.  a  bill  to  establish 
a  corporation  to  administer  a  National 
volunteer  service  program. 

8.  419 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg].  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bbntsen],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  419,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  collection  of 
data  about  crimes  motivated  by  race, 
religion,  ethnicity,  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion. 

8.  439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
439,  a  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  to  consortia  of  local  educational 
agencies  and  community  colleges  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  technical 
preparation  education,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


S.  448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  448,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  change  the 
level,  and  preference  system  for  admis- 
sion, of  immigrants  to  the  United 
States. 


S.  458 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye].  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  458.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  General  Accoimting  Office 
investigation  and  report  on  conditions 
of  displaced  Salvadorans  and  Nicara- 
guans.  to  provide  certain  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  review  of  the 
report,  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
stay  of  detention  and  deportation  of 
certain  Salvadorans  and  Nicaraguans. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  478 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LUGAR]  and  the  Senator  from  lUi- 
nois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  476,  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  number  of  refugee  admission  num- 
bers allocated  for  Eastern  Europe/ 
Soviet  Union  and  Blast  Asia. 

S.  479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  LiEBERBtAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  479,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  for  de- 
duction of  qualified  adoption  expenses 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsuhaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  488,  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance and  leadership  to  a  program 
of  research,  development  and  demon- 
stration of  renewable  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  technologies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  489 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  489.  a  bill  to  transfer  cer- 
tain funds  available  for  State  legaliza- 
tion assistance  grants  to  programs  to 
assist  refugees. 

S.  570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  570.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  enhance  the  incentive  for  in- 
creasing research  activities. 

S.  678 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  and  the  Senator 


from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  578.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  consideration  of  whether 
certain  defense  agreements  adversely 
impact  the  international  competitive 
position  of  United  States  industry. 

8.  579 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan].  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon], 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  v^ere  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  579.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  establish 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
to  require  that  a  schoolbus  is  equipped 
with  a  system  of  mirrors  that  provide 
the  driver  when  seated  with  an  unob- 
structed view  of  certain  areas  under 
and  alongside  of  the  schoolbus.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

s.  eoa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  606,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  permit 
producers  to  plant  supplemental  and 
alternative  income-producing  crops 
considered  to  be  planted  to  a  program 
crop. 


S.  695 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  625,  a  bUl  to  eliminate  artifi- 
cial distortions  in  the  natural  gas  mar- 
ketplace, to  promote  competition  in 
the  natural  gas  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  870 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  RoBB]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  670,  a  bill  to  recog- 
nize the  organization  known  as  the 
Retired  Enlisted  Association,  Incorpo- 
rated. 

S.  689 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
682.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  33  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
unauthorized  use  of  the  names  "Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association."  "visiting  Nurse 
Service."  "VNA,"  "VNS."  or  "VNAA." 
or  the  unauthorized  use  of  the  name 
or  insignia  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

SKNATX  JOIHT  RB80LUTI0H  56 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  RoBBl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux]  were  added  as 
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coeponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

56,  a  Joint  resolution  designating  April 
23  through  April  29.  1989.  and  the  last 
week  of  April  of  each  subsequent  year 
as  "National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week." 

SSMAR  JOINT  RKSOLimOll  ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Psll,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Bir.  Bttrhs]  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bohd]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

57,  a  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  on  permanent  papers. 

SXNAn  JOINT  RKSOLUTTON  «3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ARMSTROifc. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jkptoros],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastkn],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  BxTUfs], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DuHDfBKRcm],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hklms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  62,  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating May  1989  as  "National  Stroke 
Awareness  Month." 

SXIIATI  JOINT  UaOLtmON  Tt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
78,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  November  1989  and  1990  as 
"National  Hospice  Month." 

SKNATX  JOINT  RSSOLUTION  8  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shklbt]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  October  1  through  7,  1989.  as  "Na- 
tional Health  Care  Food  Service 
Week." 

SXIIATB  JOINT  KXSOLUnON  %* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LcGAR],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Tbttrmond].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Lott]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  84,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  April  30,  1989,  as 
"National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  Centennial 
Day." 

SKNATX  JOINT  KCSOLDTION  8S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MncHKU.],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 88,  a  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  the  generation  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  for  other  purposes. 

SniATI  USOLUTION  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  13.  a 
resolution  to  amend  Senate  Resolution 


28  to  implement  closed  caption  broad- 
casting for  hearing-impaired  individ- 
uals of  floor  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 

SEN  ATX  RXSOLUnON  «3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  63,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  diesel  fuel  shall  not  be  increased 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

SKNATX  HKSOLtmON  tl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Snafs,  the 

luune  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  92.  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding Section  89  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


MINIMUM  WAGE  LEGISLATION 


deconcini  amendment  no.  18 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Ii4r.  DeCONCINI  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  4)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
restore  the  minimum  wage  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  rate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SBC    .  TEMPORARY  TRAINING  WAGE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(gKl)  Any  employer  may.  in  lieu  of  the 
minimum  wage  prescribed  by  subsection 
(aKl).  pay  any  employee  the  wage  described 
by  paragraph  (2).  if  such  employee  has  not 
been  previously  employed  by  such  employ- 
er. 

"(2)  The  wage  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  at  least  a  wage  equal  to  85  percent 
of  the  wage  prescribed  by  section  6,  but  at 
least  $3.35  an  hour. 

"(3)  An  employer  may  pay  an  employee 
the  minimum  wage  authorized  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  90  d&ys 
beginning  with  the  day  the  employee  began 
employment  with  the  employer,  except  no 
employer  may  pay  the  minimum  wage  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (1)  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 45  days  beginning  with  the  day  the 
employment  began  with  the  employer  if 
such  employee  has  been  previously  em- 
ployed in  substantially  the  same  training 
wage  employment  capacity  by  any  employer 
for  a  period  greater  than  45  days. 

"(4)  No  employee  may  be  displaced  by  any 
employer  (Including  partial  displacement 
such  as  reduction  in  hours,  wages,  or  em- 
ployment benefits)  as  a  result  of  an  employ- 
er paying  the  rate  described  in  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(5)  No  employer  convicted  of  violating 
this  Act  may  pay  any  employee  the  wage 
permitted  under  this  subsection. 


"(6)(A)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
this  subsection  shall  on  conviction  thereof 
by  subject  to— 

"(i)  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000  or  to 
Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  8  months, 
or  both;  and 

"(11)  any  other  penalties  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 16. 

"(B)  No  person  shall  be  Imprisoned  under 
this  subsection  except  for  an  offense  com- 
mitted after  the  conviction  of  such  person 
for  a  prior  offense  under  this  subsection.". 

"(b)  Study.- Not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congreas  a  report  that  de- 
scribes— 

"(1)  youth  and  Older  American  worker 
employment  levels: 

"(2)  employee  turnover  rates; 

"(3)  high  school  drop-out  rates;  and 

"(4)  any  other  Information  the  Secretary 
considers  would  be  relevant  to  the  termina- 
tion or  extension  of  the  temporary  training 
wage  authorized  in  section  6(g)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a)). 

"(c)  E>r«cTivK  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  an  employee  first  employed  by  an 
employer  on  or  after  January  1,  1990.  and 
shall  terminate  on  the  date  that  is  3  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  Yet,  I 
(»ution  that  my  support  is  not  un- 
equivocal. Political  and  economic  ne- 
cessity requires  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
reevaluate  our  national  minimum 
wage  policy.  For  a  half-century,  our 
Government  has  operated  under  the 
assumption  that  our  minimum  wage 
policy  advanced  the  interests  of  all 
American  workers.  Today,  a  great 
number  of  leading  economists,  busi- 
ness interests  and  the  editorial  boards 
of  our  Nation's  print  media  have  de- 
veloped a  large  body  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  At  the  same  time,  equally 
notable  economists,  labor  interests  and 
the  human  rights  community  urge 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  wage 
policies— policies  that  have  withstood 
the  test  of  time  for  over  50  years. 

President  Bush  has  also  indicated 
support  for  a  higher  minimum  wage. 
However,  he  qualified  his  position 
after  the  election.  He  now  conditions 
his  support  of  the  minimum  wage  in- 
crease upon  congressional  passage  of  a 
two-tiered  wage  structure.  The  admin- 
istration argues  that  a  lower  entry- 
level  training  wage  can  minimize  the 
negative  impacts  resulting  from  mini- 
mum wage  increases.  I  tend  to  believe 
that  this  might  be  correct.  But,  I  seri- 
ously question  why  the  administra- 
tion, in  its  proposal,  failed  to  target 
the  training  wage  to  those  most  affect- 
ed. 

In  short,  the  administration  advo- 
cates and  opposes  a  national  minimum 
wage  policy  in  the  same  breath.  Fur- 
ther, this  administration,  like  the  last, 
argues  for  reduced  labor  costs  for  cer- 
tain businesses.  Just  as  our  national 
data  indicates  that  demand  will  soon 
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outstrip  the  supply  of  the  workers 
that  the  preferred  businesses  current- 
ly entf>ioy.  Conceptually,  a  training 
wage  may  hold  promise  if  this  two- 
tiered  policy  works  in  concert  with 
other  national  job  training  and  wel- 
fare policies.  The  administration's  cur- 
rent training  wage  proposal  must  not 
be  passed  as  is. 

Without  coordination,  a  two-tiered 
minimum  wage  policy  allows  only  a 
preferred  class  of  employers  to  exploit 
certain  workers.  In  turn,  a  training 
wage  encourages  displacement  of 
higher  skUled  workers  by  lesser 
skilled,  subminimum  workers  in  the 
same  business.  Indiscriminate  usage  of 
a  subminimum  wage  over  time  in- 
creases governmental  employment  and 
human  services  expenditures— in 
effect,  a  gift  to  certain  special  interest 
businesses— of  billions  in  subsidies 
paid  by  U.S.  taxpayers.  We  cannot  jus- 
tify this  hefty  gift,  especially  since  the 
Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Program 
grants  businesses  large  subsidies  to 
employ  low-skilled,  hard-to-employ 
workers.  In  this  year  alone,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  TJTC  is  over  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  disagree  with  the 
administration's  training  wage,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  further  delay  passage 
of  an  increase  in  the  minimimi  wage. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  proponents 
of  S.  4  have  insufficient  votes  to  enact 
that  bill  without  some  type  of  training 
wage.     Unfortunately,    more    ardent 
minimum    wage    proponents,    though 
with  good  intentions,  have  offered  a 
counter  training  wage  proposal  which 
is  also  politically  and  practically  unre- 
alistic. While  their  first-job  training 
wage  proposal  goes  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, it  fails  in  practice  since  it  affects 
too  few  for  too  short  a  period  of  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  under- 
stand the  politics  and  process  of  the 
Senate  as  well  as  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  who  authored  S.  4.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  him.  I 
know  that  he  is  committed  to  the  best 
Interests  of  our  Nation.  But,  I  must  re- 
spectfully reject  his  present  position 
on  the  training  wage  issue.  Instead  of 
supporting    compromise,    the    propo- 
nents appear  to  be  resisting  it  in  the 
belief  that  I»resident  Bush  will  veto 
any  compromise  proposal  as  well.  Even 
if  true,  the  Senate  should  fully  debate 
the  merits  of  S.  4  and  make  any  modi- 
fications that  the  majority  deem  ap- 
propriate. That  is  what  the  legislative 
process  is  all  about. 

As  for  myself,  I  cannot  tolerate  inac- 
tion. Partisan,  bullying  politics,  are 
impeding  vital  economic  aid  to  the 
most  unfortimate  and  unskilled  mem- 
bers of  our  labor  market.  The  working 
poor  wait  In  the  wings— hoping  that 
partisan  politics  will  subside,  and 
cooler  heads  will  prevail.  The  simple 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  don't 
have  a  perfect  solution  to  establishing 
a  fair  and  decent  wage  for  low-skilled 
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jobs.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  best 
solution  to  our  current  impasse,  but  I 
have  yet  to  hear  any  offer  which  is  an 
acceptable  approach  to  immediate  pas- 
sage. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  President 
and  Congress,  with  input  from  all  in- 
terests, have  the  ability  to  create  a  co- 
ordinated minimum  wage  policy  which 
properly  utilizes  a  training  wage.  How- 
ever, this  process  will  take  a  little 
more  time  and  will  require  a  signifi- 
cant shift  in  the  manner  in  which  op- 
ponents and  proponents  alike  are  pres- 
ently debating  the  bill  before  us  today. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  remember 
the  debate  on  this  issue  last  Septem- 
ber. Many  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  criticized  me  for  ex- 
pressing my  support  of  a  training 
wage,  and  urged  that  I  forego  the  very 
same  amendments  that  I  am  proposing 
today  for  discussion  purposes.  No 
doubt  these  same  Senators  will  criti- 
cize me  again,  but  I  challenge  them  to 
show  me  progress  on  this  bill. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  administra- 
tion said  that  it  will  veto  any  increase 
above  $4.25  per  hour  and  any  increase 
without  an  unrestricted  6-month  train- 
ing wage  for  any  worker,  regardless  of 
experience.  The  Senate  and  House 
Labor  Committees  both  propose  a 
slightly  higher  minimum  wage  amount 
and  a  60-day  training  wage  applying 
only  to  the  first  job.  As  such,  both 
proposals  are  administratively  effi- 
cient. However,  efficiency  has  its  price 
in  terms  of  fairness  and  scope. 

I  propose  a  training  wage  at  85  per- 
cent of  the  minimum  wage  for  no 
greater  than  90  days  for  any  individual 
who  has  not  previously  worked  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  training  wage  ca- 
pacity for  a  period  greater  than  45 
days.  In  all  other  cases,  an  employer 
may  choose  to  pay  any  worker  a  train- 
ing wage  of  at  least  85  percent  of  the 
minimum  wage,  but  for  a  period  no 
greater  than  45  days. 

While  this  proposal  lacks  ease  of  ad- 
ministration, it  has  a  greater  rational 
basis  than  any  that  I  have  heard  to 
date.  But  enforcement  convenience 
presents  an  insufficient  basis  for  rejec- 
tion of  this  compromise.  I  trust  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  can  draft  ap- 
propriate regulations  and  penalties  to 
deter  efforts  to  circumvent  the  intent 
of  this  amendment.  As  always.  Con- 
gress maintains  considerable  ability  to 
address  any  shortcomings  in  regula- 
tions, enforcement  and  sanctions.  My 
amendment  also  increases  sanctions 
for  noncompliance  and  requires  study 
of  the  effects  of  this  training  wage  ex- 
periment. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  reiterate 
that  our  working  poor  have  waited 
long  enough  for  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage.  They  want  and  need 
an  increase  now.  I  believe  they  share 
my  belief  that  Congress  should  not 
merely  establish  a  posture,  but  should 
establish  a  definite  policy.  We  must 


bargain  in  good  faith  whether  or  not  a 
veto  can  be  sustained;  neither  side 
should  stonewall  this  debate  with  the 
intent  to  reopen  negotiations  after  the 
anticipated  veto.  That  style  of  leader- 
ship is  foreign  to  our  democracy. 

Our  Constitution  and  common  law 
tradition  entrusted  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  to  provide  for 
public  welfare.  The  American  public 
now  demands  our  leadership.  Courage 
in  the  face  of  obstinance  can  only 
foster  greater  trust.  Weakness  will 
only  breed  distrust.* 


SENATE       RESOLUTION       94-EX- 
PRESSING  CONFIDENCE.  HOPE. 
AND    TRUST    IN    THOSE    WHO 
WILL    SERVE    IN    THE    SENATE 
DURING  ITS  THIRD  CENTURY 
Mr.    MITCHELL   (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Breaux. 
Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.    Mr.    Burns,    Mr.    Byrd.    Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Cohen,   Mr.   Conrad,   Mr.   Cranston. 
Mr.    D'Amato,    Mr.    Danforth.    Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger,    Mr.    ExoN,    Mr.    Ford,    Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr. 
Gramm,   Mr.   Grassley,   Mr.   Harkin, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hatkield.  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Hollings. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Inoxtye,  Mr.  Jef- 
FORDS,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
Mr.     Kasten,     Mr.     Kennedy,     Mr. 
Kerrey,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr. 
Lautenberg,    Mr.    Leahy,    Mr.    Levin, 
Mr.  LiEBERMAN,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.     Mack.     Mr.     Matsunaga.     Mr. 
McCain,   Mr.  McClure,  Mr.   McCon- 
NELL,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  Morkowski.  Mr. 
Nickles,   Mr.   NuNN.   Mr.   Packwood. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Robb.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rudbian, 
Mr.     Sanford,     Mr.     Sarbanes,     Mr. 
Sasser.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
SiBJPsoN.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Stevens, 
.Mr.     Symms.     Mr.     Thurmond.     Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  WiRTH)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  94 
Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  101st  Congress  extend  to  all 
who  will  serve  in  the  Senate  during  its  third 
century- 
CD  our  confidence  that  their  deliberations 
and  actions  will  be  enlightened  by  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  Senate's  rich  history  and 
guiding  traditions: 

(2)  our  hope  that  they  wlU  strive  cease- 
lessly to  meet  the  aspiration  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster that  the  Senate  be  a  body  to  which  the 
Nation  may  loolc.  with  confidence,  "for  wise, 
moderate,  patriotic,  and  healing  counsels"; 
and 
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(3)  our  trust  that  they  will  uphold  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Senate  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  will  remain  ever  attentive  to 
the  well-being  of  their  constituents,  their 
Nation,  and  their  world. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMIf  irm  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  Thursday,  April  13.  1989.  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  428A  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building  to  assess  the  impact  of  sec- 
tion 89  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
on  small  business. 

For  additional  information,  please 
call  Tracy  Crowley,  hearing  clerk  of 
the  committee,  at  224-3099. 

SXMATC  IMPEACHMENT  TRIAL  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Im- 
peachment Trial  Committee  will  meet 
in  SE>-628.  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  Wednesday.  April  12. 
1989.  at  1:30  p.m.,  to  hear  arguments 
of  the  parties  on  pretrial  issues  in  the 
impeachment  of  Judge  Alcee  L.  Hast- 
ings. 

For  further  information  concerning 
this  meeting,  please  contact  Tony 
Harvey,  administrator  of  the  Senate 
Impeachment  Trial  Committee  staff, 
on  extension  4-2311. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  on  the  nomination 
of  Susan  Engeleiter  to  be  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion on  Tuesday.  April  11,  1989.  This 
hearing  was  originally  scheduled  for 
Monday.  April  10.  1989.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  in  room  428A  of  the  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building  and  will 
commence  at  2:30  p.m.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  call  Tracy  Crowley. 
of  the  committee  staff  at  224-3099. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE 
TO  MEET 

COMMlllta  OH  ARMED  SEXVICIS 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  l)e  authorized 
to  meet  on  Thursday,  April  6,  1989,  at 
2  p.m.  in  open  session  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  negotiations  on  conven- 
tional forces  in  Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
coMMrrm  on  labor  and  hitman  resources 

Bir.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  April  6, 
1989,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  "Federal  Leadership  in  Science." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  would 
like  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  Veterans'  health- 
care oversight  on  Thursday,  April  6, 
1989,  at  8  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation,  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  April  6.  1989,  at  3:30  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  255,  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Local 
Rail  Service  Assistance  Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation,  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  April  6.  1989,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing,  on  S.  462,  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Nation- 
al Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
[Amtrak]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  6,  1989,  at  9  a.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  on  April 
6.  1989.  beginning  at  2  p.m..  in  216 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
Indian  water  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  April  6,  1989,  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  intel- 
ligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  April  6,  at  2  p.m. 
to  hold  a  nomination  hearing  on  John 
D.  Negroponte,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Mexico. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ENGLISH.  THE  OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  movement  in  this  country  to  make 
English  the  "official"  language  of  our 
country.  I  am  not  sure  what  that 
means  exactly,  but  I  do  know  the  way 
to  help  those  who  come  to  this  coun- 
try without  the  ability  to  speak  Eng- 
lish is  to  provide  opportunities  for  lan- 
guage classes.  Proclamations  declaring 
English  the  official  language  will  not 
help  a  bit.  In  a  column  I  write  for 
newspapers  in  my  State.  I  discuss  this 
issue.  I  ask  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  column  follows: 

"Official"  or  Not,  English  Is  Nation's 
Language 

(By  Senator  Paul  Simon) 

Periodically  one  issue  arises  that  has  su- 
perficial appeal:  Make  English  the  official 
language  of  the  United  States.  (A  few  go 
even  further  and  want  to  make  "American" 
the  official  language.) 

The  reality  is  that  English  is  the  official 
language  of  our  country.  Anyone  who  lives 
in  the  United  States  and  wants  to  partici- 
pate in  any  meaningful  way  in  our  economy 
or  in  our  political  process  has  to  leam  Eng- 
lish. 

Exactly  what  it  would  mean  to  declare 
English  the  official  language  I  don't  know— 
and  neither  do  its  sponsors. 

When  I  appeared  in  a  debate  with  the 
person  promoting  this  idea  in  California,  I 
asked:  "Does  this  mean  there  could  be  no 
court  interpreters  for  someone  in  a  Califor- 
nia trial  who  speaks  only  Chinese?  Does  this 
mean  that  we  would  prohibit  New  Mexico 
from  printing  documents  in  both  English 
and  Spanish?"  And  on  and  on.  No  these 
things  were  not  meant. 

It  is  unclear  precisely  what  is  meant, 
other  than  the  same  vague  anti-foreign  feel- 
ing that  has  been  part  of  our  country  since 
its  earliest  days. 

Many  believe  that  today  we  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  our  population  speak- 
ing English  than  at  anytime  in  our  history. 

But  that  misses  a  basic  point.  Years  ago. 
you  could  come  into  this  country  and  easily 
get  a  job  swinging  an  ax  or  a  sledgehammer, 
and  if  you  spoke  Swedish  or  Italian  or 
Polish  instead  of  English,  that  was  no  great 
obstacle  to  getting  a  Job. 

Today,  we  are  a  vastly  different  society. 
To  get  most  jobs  you  have  to  fill  out  an  ap- 
plication form,  impossible  to  do  if  you  don't 
read  English.  If  you  are  a  custodian  In  a 
plant  or  a  school,  your  employers  want  you 
to  be  able  to  read  and  understand  the  in- 
structions for  using  cleaning  compounds 
and  chemicals. 

Farming  is  no  longer  relatively  simple 
chores.  Farming  today  means  operating 
milking  machines  and  computers.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  more  routine  duties. 

In  the  world  of  1989  and  beyond,  acquir- 
ing an  adequate  education  is  increasingly 
Important.  And  almost  as  essential  is  being 
able  to  speak  and  read  and  write  English. 
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The  way  to  really  deal  with  the  problem 
for  those  who  do  not  have  this  sliill  is  not  to 
advocate  making  English  the  official  lan- 
guage, but  providing  classes  for  those  who 
do  not  speal(  English. 

And  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  campaign  to 
make  English  the  official  language  is  that 
many  of  those  who  back  it  are  the  same 
people  who  vote  against  funding  classes  to 
teach  people  how  to  speak  English. 

In  Los  Angeles  there  are  about  35,000  on 
the  waiting  list  to  get  into  classes  to  acquire 
English  skills  and  approximately  83.000  in 
California. 

There  were  4,749  on  waiting  lists  last  year 
to  get  into  these  adult  education  classes  in 
Illinois.  New  York  City  has  a  waiting  list  of 
10.000. 

Yes,  learning  the  English  language  is  im- 
portant in  our  nation  with  so  many  immi- 
grants. 

But  the  way  to  handle  the  problem  is  not 
pious-sounding  proclamations  that  English 
is  our  official  language.  The  way  to  deal 
with  the  problem  is  to  provide  funding  for 
classes  so  that  those  who  do  not  speak  Eng- 
lish can  learn  it.« 


REFRESHING  EDITORIAL 
•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  read  editorials,  but  most  Senators 
prefer  their  own  to  those  written  by 
"thers.  And  we  are  good  at  putting 
each  other's  op-ed  pieces  in  the 
Record  with  laudatory  comments 
about  the  intelligence  and  leadership 
qualities  of  the  author,  if  he  is  a 
member  of  one's  own  party. 

We  also  use  articles  from  the  editori- 
al page  as  evidence  of  public  support 
for,  or  opposition  to,  a  position  we 
have  taken  on  a  bill  or  proposal. 

Occasionally,  I  encounter  such  a 
well-written  and  well-reasoned  article 
on  the  editorial  page  that  I  am  moved 
to  cut  it  out  and  put  it  in  the  Record 
for  no  reason  at  all  except  to  say  to 
my  fellow  Senators:  "Hey,  stop  for  a 
minute  and  read  this— carefully— and 
see  if  you  don't  feel  refreshed,  and 
even  Impressed." 

That  is  the  way  I  felt  when  I  read 
the  article  by  Meg  Greenfield  on 
March  28,  1989.  in  the  Washington 
Post.  I  hope  you  do,  too.  Here  it  is: 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  28,  1989] 
(By  Meg  Greenfield) 
Don't  Bet  on  a  "Sore  Thing" 

Moscow,  March  23.— Patriarch  Pimen, 
head  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  won 
a  seat  in  the  new  Soviet  parliament,  but 
Georgi  Arbatov,  the  Kremlin's  longtime 
expert  on  the  United  States,  lost  in  a  sur- 
prise defeat,  the  official  Tass  news  agency 
reported  today." 

What?  Only  a  couple  of  years  ago,  you 
would  have  taken  this  AP  story  as  evidence 
that  the  reporter  who  filed  it  had  either 
succumbed  to  the  eternal  journalistic  temp- 
tation to  perpetrate  a  hoax  or,  more  likely, 
had  been  drugged  out  of  his  head  by  the 
KGB.  But  there  it  was:  actual  elections  of  a 
sort,  surprise  outcomes,  a  churchman's  vic- 
tory and  a  party  apparatchik's  loss— all  pub- 
licly reported,  yet,  in  the  official  Soviet 
press.  I  take  this  snippet  of  news  as  the  text 
for  my  sermon  today.  It  will  be  a  very 
upbeat  affair:  its  theme,  as  we  preachers 


say,  is:  anything  is  possible,  especially  that 
which  has  been  universally  adjudged  impos- 
sible. 

The  last  few  years  have  surely  been  the 
years  in  which  just  about  everything  we 
knew  couldn't  happen,  did,  starting  of 
course  with  George  Bush's  election  (to  suc- 
ceed another  president  who  also  couldn't 
possibly  even  get  his  party's  nomination,  let 
alone  be  elected)  and  proceeding  through  an 
absolutely  awesome  array  of  confounded  do- 
mestic political  predictions  and  upended  ar- 
ticles of  faith  concerning  the  conduct  of  our 
enemies  and  friends  abroad.  What  I  find  en- 
couraging about  this  is  the  light  it  casts  on 
the  contemporary  gloomy  assumptions  that 
have  displaced  the  ones  that  were  so  recent- 
ly proven  wrong.  The  principal  one  at  the 
moment  concerns  drugs.  Drugs?  Hell,  we 
can't  do  anything  much  about  drugs  (the 
wisdom  goes),  and  it  was  even  (some  say) 
downright  irresponsible  of  Bush  to  claim  so 
categorically  that  we  both  could  and  would. 
When  I  listen  to  the  evidence  propounded  in 
support  of  this  discouraging  proposition  and 
others  like  it,  I  am  myself  inclined  to  agree. 
What  makes  me  doubt  it  is  the  shattering  of 
so  many  other  fatalistic  certitudes  over  the 
years. 

The  examples  are  everywhere.  I  have  just 
been  reading  Taylor  Branch's  wonderful 
book  about  the  civil-rights  movement, 
"Parting  of  the  Waters,"  and  have  been  con- 
tinually struck  by  how  utterly  unattainable 
much  of  what  we  now  take  for  granted  once 
seemed.  Importantly,  it  seemed  unattain- 
able in  our  lifetime  to  some  of  those  who 
most  wanted  to  see  the  changes  come  about, 
black  and  white  leaders  both  who  were  mor- 
ally (and  miserably)  certain  that  neither  the 
system  nor  the  society  could  be  made  to 
give.  Seriously  deficient  as  they  still  are, 
racial  relations  as  they  now  exist  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  South,  could 
not  even  be  imagined  as  recently  as  the 
early  1960s. 

And  the  same  is  surely  true  of  the  trans- 
formation for  the  better  of  societies  and  sys- 
tems all  over  the  world.  When  the  aged  fas- 
cist dictators  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
succeeded  in  the  1970s,  we  all  'knew"  that 
the  prospect  for  that  peninsula  was  grue- 
some. Given  left-wing  pressures  and  right- 
wing  military  reactions  and  a  populace  ut- 
terly unpracticed  in  p>olitical  self-expression 
and  democratic  rule,  you  could  only  foresee 
some  bleak,  threatening  outcome,  one  that 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  way  things  did 
turn  out.  There  are  counterparts  among 
democratically  evolving  authoritarian  soci- 
eties in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
there  are  the  convulsive  surprises  that  have 
occurred  in  China  sind  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yes,  I  know:  things  can  yet  turn  in  a  differ- 
ent direction  in  all  these  places.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  sit,  as  I  did  last  fall  in  a  suite  in  a 
fancy  Washington  hotel  with  a  bunch  of 
newspaper  colleagues  drinking  diet  soda 
with  Andrei  Sakharov  and  chatting  openly 
with  him  about  his  opinion  of  the  Soviet 
government— this  man  whom,  a  couple  of 
years  before,  we  had  pretty  much  given  up 
for  dead— and  not  be  humbled  by  the  falli- 
bility of  your  own  most  confidently  held  as- 
sumptions. 

Not  everyone  takes  from  this  common 
contemporary  experience  the  good  cheer  I 
do.  The  first  thing  that  often  happens  is 
that  people  pocket  the  good  news  and 
simply  demand  the  next  step,  not  pausing  to 
register  the  fact  of  basic  change  at  all.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  no  true  democracy,  racial 
discrimination  still  exists  and  so  forth;  the 
shortcomings  of  where  we  are  obliterate  the 


recollection  of  the  horror  of  where  we  were. 
Another  response  is  to  use  the  new  circum- 
stance retroactively  to  justify  the  old.  deny- 
ing a  change  or  a  different  past  altogether. 
See,  this  argument  runs,  I  told  you  that  the 
Argentines— or  the  Hungarians  or  Russians 
or  Chinese— weren't  monsters.  This  is  the 
spirit  in  which  Is  generally  alleged  that  the 
cold  war  was  a  nasty  figment  of  a  belliger- 
ent Western  Imagination. 

I  concede  a  tiny  grain  of  truth  in  this. 
Dire  exaggeration  and  extreme  gloom  have 
regularly  created  distorted  national  percep- 
tions of  everything  from  the  immutability 
of  Eiastem  European  governments  to  the 
imminent  destruction  of  the  planet  or  the 
pauperizing  of  the  country  because  of 
malign  political,  social,  economic  and/or  en- 
vironmental forces.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
dismiss  the  profound  changes  that  occur  In 
conditions  around  the  world  as  something 
akin  to  the  recognition  of  an  optical  illu- 
sion, the  mere  correction  of  a  mispercep- 
tion. 

To  do  this  is,  first,  to  deny  the  importance 
of  human  agency— the  capacity  of  people  to 
make  things  happen,  the  fact  that  a  Martin 
Luther  King  or  a  Mikhail  Gorbachev  or  a 
Lyndon  Johnson  or  a  Deng  Xiaoping 
coming  at  a  particular  moment  may  be  con- 
clusive. And  it  is  also  to  perpetuate  our  un- 
fortunate habit  of  missing  large  Important 
trends  while  concentrating  on  the  itty-bitty 
dally  stuff.  Social  and  cultural  and  econom- 
ic transformations,  fed  in  part  by  the  tech- 
nology of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, prepared  the  way  for  much  of  the 
change  political  leaders  have  been  able  to 
effect  in  recent  years.  We  don't  look  at  that 
though.  We  tend  to  stay  mired  in  some 
original  Impression  and  get  jolted  out  of  it 
only  when  even  our  hard-bitten  complacen- 
cy can  no  longer  pretend  that  the  fish  In 
the  picture  looks  like  a  tree. 

We  had  as  many  good  reasons  to  believe 
the  incredible  political  changes  we  have  wit- 
nessed would  never  come  about  as  we  do 
now  to  suppose  that  we  are  doomed  to  an  in- 
curable drug-and-crime  scourge.  All  the  de- 
pressing supporting  data  are  there.  I  hate  to 
sound  like  Pollyanna,  but  I  don't  believe  it. 
And  I  have  plenty  of  historical  precedent  on 
my  side.* 


LONDON  INFORMATION  FORUM 
STATEMENT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  18,  a  meeting  of  vital  importance 
to  all  who  cherish  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  expression  will  begin.  Known 
as  the  London  Information  Forum, 
the  meeting  was  mandated  by  the 
Concluding  Document  of  the  Vienna 
Review  Meeting  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
[CSCE].  At  the  forum,  the  35  signato- 
ry states  of  the  CSCE,  or  Helsinki 
process,  will  discuss  ways  to  improve 
the  circulation  of,  access  to,  and  ex- 
change of  information;  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  information;  and  the  im- 
provement of  working  conditions  for 
journalists. 

Information  is  the  most  important 
defense  of  any  free  people  seeking  to 
guard  their  freedom  or  of  any  unfree 
people  seeking  to  gain  their  liberty 
from  a  tyrannical  government  or  an 
oppressive  political  system.  The  free 
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flow  of  information  is  also  crucial  to 
lowering  the  barriers  of  distrust  and 
animosity  among  nations. 

Accordingly,  a  fundamental  political 
goal  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  is  to 
foster  the  free  flow  of  people,  ideas, 
and  information.  Whether  in  the  area 
of  the  security  and  economic  coopera- 
tion provisions  of  baskets  I  and  II  or 
the  cultural  exchange  sections  of 
basket  III.  information  is  the  base 
upon  which  rest  all  other  commit- 
ments made  In  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission, I  wish  to  underscore  to  you 
the  significance  of  the  London  Infor- 
mation Forums  subject  matter.  In  this 
seemingly  new  world  of  glasnost  and 
perestroika,  it  Is  often  quite  difficult 
to  separate  the  provisional  from  the 
enduring  policy,  the  cosmetic  from  the 
structural  change.  At  the  forum,  the 
West  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine exactly  what  is  going  on  in  the 
field  of  information  in  the  Elast  as  well 
as  to  encourage  these  nations  to  move 
ahead  with  systemic  liberalization  of 
the  media  and  all  facets  of  the  dis- 
semination of  information. 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  jour- 
nalist and  rights  activist  Leonard  Suss- 
man,  who  said  at  a  recent  Commission 
hearing  that: 

The  Helsinki  Accords  are  a  dynamic  tool, 
something  quite  unique  In  diploniatic  histo- 
ry. The  accords  marshal!  the  power  of  Infor- 
nuttlon.  of  international  persuasion,  even 
the  artful  use  of  public  shame  to  spotlight 
the  oppressive  deeds  of  signators.  No  part  of 
the  Helsinki  Process  is  more  vital  than  as- 
sessing the  free  flow  of  information  within 
and  between  countries.  For  on  that  flow. 
and  on  the  diversity  of  information  depend 
all  other  aspects  of  the  Helsinki  Process: 
indeed,  the  guarantees  of  human  rights  and 
national  security  found  in  all  baskets  of  the 
Pinal  Act.  Information  is  the  key  element. 
not  Just  in  the  CSCE.  but  in  fulfilling  all 
promises  of  freedom  for  the  human  race.* 


UMI 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OP  LEADER- 
SHIP, EDUCATION  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT FELLOWS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ac- 
knowledge a  group  of  19  men  and 
women,  from  my  fine  State  of  Wyo- 
ming- These  Wyoming  citizens  are  in 
Washington,  DC,  representing  the  Wy- 
oming Leadership,  Education  and  De- 
velopment Program,  better  known  as 
the  LEAD  fellowship. 

LEAD  is  designed  to  create,  stimu- 
late, and  enhance  leadership  in  Wyo- 
ming's agricultural  sector.  Its  foctis  is 
on  issues  and  policies  related  to  agri- 
culture in  Wyoming,  the  United 
States,  and  the  world.  LEAD  will  pro- 
vide our  State  with  a  highly  motivat- 
ed, well-informed  cadre  of  leaders  who 
will  speak  forcefully  and  articulately 
on  behalf  of  Wyoming. 

These  participants  represent  nearly 
every  sector  of  agriculture  and  related 
businesses.  Their  education  in  public 


policy  and  government  during  their 
first  year  in  this  program  is  achieved 
through  attendance  of  regional  and 
national  seminars.  The  2-year  curricu- 
lum includes  seminar  topics  on  govern- 
mental and  international  affairs,  com- 
munications, societal  issues,  resource 
management,  and  the  arts.  The  LEAD 
fellows  will  begin  the  international 
phase  of  their  program  1  year  from 
now. 

LEAD  is  sponsored  by  the  University 
of  Wyoming,  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and 
private  donors.  I  feel  very  fortunate  to 
have  this  group  come  to  town  on 
behalf  of  Wyoming.  They  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  recognition  and  credit  for 
their  2-year  commitment  to  this  pro- 
gram. There  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  this  group  of  individuals  sitting 
in  this  room  today.  I  applaud  and  wel- 
come all  of  you  in  the  Wyoming  LEAD 
Group  III  to  Washington.  DC.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  and  am 
confident  in  the  leadership  you  will 
bring  to  our  State  in  the  years  to 
come. 

I  ask  that  a  list  of  their  names  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  list  of  names  follows: 
Wyoming  LEAD  Pixlowsmip,  1988-90 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Davis. 

Mrs.  Patricia  A.  Prolander. 

Miss  Cynthia  R.  Garretson. 

Mr.  T.  Clay  Gibbons. 

Miss  Patricia  A.  Hoopengamer. 

Mr.  John  R.  Kaiser. 

Mr.  Michael  I.  Lohse. 

Mr.  William  H.  McClurg. 

Mr.  Oliver  C.  Hill. 

Mr.  Jose  O.  Montemayor. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Prary. 

Mr.  Stevan  H.  Meuller. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Philp. 

Mr.  Reuben  R.  Ritthaler. 

Mr.  Kent  C.  Shurtleff . 

Mrs.  Bonnie  G.  Smith. 

Mr.  John  W.  Snyder. 

Mr.  W.  Robert  Stoddard. 

Miss  Lois  A.  Van  Mark. 

Mr.  Gary  A.  Zakotnik.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  AC- 
CEPTANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A 
FOREIGN  ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Jadine  Nielsen  and  Roy 
Greenaway,  members  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Cranston,  to  participate  in  a 


program  in  China,  sponsored  by  the 
Chinese  People's  Institute  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  from  May  17- June  1,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Nielsen  and  Mr. 
Greenaway  in  the  program  in  China, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Rita  Lewis,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Daschle,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Korea,  sponsored 
by  the  Korea  Development  Institute, 
from  March  17-26,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Lewis  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Korea,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Korea  Development  Institute,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Kent  Hall,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Conrad,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Korea,  sponsored  by 
the  Korea  Development  Institute, 
from  March  17-26.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Hall  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Korea,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Korea  Development  Institute,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  imder  rule 
35,  for  Brent  Franzel,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Bond,  to  participate 
in  a  program  in  Korea,  sponsored  by 
the  Korea  Development  Institute, 
from  March  17-26,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Franzel  in  the 
program  in  Korea,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Korea  Development  Institute,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Louisa  Koch,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Representative  Hamilton,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Korea, 
sponsored  by  the  Korea  Development 
Institute,  from  March  17-26,  1989. 

The  Committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Koch  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Korea,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Korea  Development  Institute,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Jonathan  Chambers,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Danforth,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Turkey, 
sponsored  by  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Policy  Institute,  from  March  24-April 
2.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Chambers  in  the 
program  in  Turkey,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Turkish  Foreign  Policy  Institute, 
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is  in  the  Interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Cynthia  Blaclibum,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Thurmond,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Taiwan, 
sponsored  by  Soochow  University, 
from  March  24-April  1.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Blackburn  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Wallace  J.  Henderson,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Breauz,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  Tamlcang  Uni- 
versity, from  March  25  to  April  4, 
1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Mrs.  Kennie  Gill,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Ford,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Korea,  sponsored 
by  the  Korea  Development  Institute, 
from  March  17  to  26.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mrs.  Gill  in  the  pro- 
gram In  Korea,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Korea  Development  Institute,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Senator  and  Mrs.  Heinz  partici- 
pation in  a  program  in  Japan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Keizai  Koho  Center, 
from  April  20  to  29.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Heinz  in  the  program  in  Japan,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Keizai  Koho  Center,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Barry  Strumpf,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Hollings.  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Japan,  spon- 
sored by  the  Congressional  Economic 
Leadra^hip  Institute,  from  March  21 
to  April  2.  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Strumpf  in  the 
program  in  Japan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Japan-U.S.  Friendship  Commis- 
sion, Is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Tim  Carlsgaard,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  DeConcini,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Taiwan, 
sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Culture  Uni- 
versity, from  March  23  to  April  1, 
1989. 


The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Carlsgaard  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Senator  end  Mrs.  Helms,  to 
participate  In  a  program  In  Australia, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Australia,  from  March 
20  to  March  30,  1989. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Helms  in  the  program  in  Australia,  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  In  Australia,  Is  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


PATIENT  OUTCOMES  RESEARCH 

ACT  OF  1989— S.  702 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  the  majority 
leader  and  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  today  In  Introducing  legislation 
that  win  go  far  to  Improve  fundamen- 
tal medical  treatment  decisions  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans 
each  year. 

This  year,  some  150,000  women  will 
be  diagnosed  as  having  breast  cancer. 
Last  week,  a  study  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  reported  that  the 
chances  of  survival  for  these  women 
are  just  as  good  If  they  are  treated 
conservatively,  by  simply  removing  the 
tumor  and  having  radiation,  than  if 
they  have  a  radical  mastectomy. 

This  is  good  news  for  women  who 
just  10  years  ago  would  have  had  no 
choice  but  to  go  with  the  mastecto- 
my—a far  more  risky  and  emotionally 
stressful  option.  This  Is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  the  direct  benefit  to  patients 
of  getting  a  better  handle  on  which  di- 
agnostic or  treatment  approaches  are 
more  or  less  effective.  Too  often,  phy- 
sicians and  patients  must  make  treat- 
ment decisions  in  the  midst  of  great 
uncertainty  and  lack  of  scientific  evi- 
dence on  which  tests  or  procedures 
will  produce  the  best  outcome. 

Should,  for  example,  one  opt  for 
bypass  surgery  or  a  less  extreme  pro- 
cedure such  as  angioplasty  in  treating 
heart  disease?  When  Is  an  Intrusive  di- 
agnostic technique  such  as  endoscopy 
worth  the  health  risk  and  the  associat- 
ed cost,  which  can  run  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  per  procedure? 

In  the  face  of  such  uncertainty,  we 
tend  to  error  on  the  side  of  prescribing 
more,  and  often  more  intnislve  and 
costly  procedures— driving  up  the  na- 
tion's health  care  bill  and  putting  pa- 
tients at  unnecessary  health  risk. 

I  commend  Senator  Mitchell  for  his 
foresight  In  Introducing  the  Patient 
Outcomes  Research  Act  of  1989.  I  am 
honored  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  Important  legislation  that  pro- 
vides direction  and  much  needed  fund- 


ing for  research  to  reduce  this  gray 
area  of  modem  medicine.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  the  Senator  accepted  my 
proposal  to  take  the  bill  one  step  fur- 
ther—to also  require  that  the  Depart- 
ment translate  research  findings  Into 
medical  guidelines  that  physicians  can 
turn  to  In  making  medical  decisions. 
Only  this  will  ensure  that  what  we 
learn  In  our  laboratories  and  from  our 
statistics  gets  to  the  patient's  bedside. 
I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  announce  a  companion  Initiative  I 
have  requested  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO],  with  the  sup- 
port of  Senator  Mitchell,  Senator 
Pryor,  and  Senator  Glenn.  We  are 
asking  that  the  GAO  recommend  a 
strategy  for  proceeding  with  research 
and  the  development  of  practice  guide- 
lines that  will  support  Secretary  Sulli- 
van's personal  commitment  to  this  Im- 
portant new  area  of  medical  research 
and  public  policy.  I  will  request,  Mr. 
President,  that  copies  of  our  corre- 
spondence to  Secretary  Sullivan  and 
the  GAO  Comptroller  Charles 
Bowsher  on  the  GAO  request  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement. 

I  believe  that  the  steps  we  are  taking 
with  this  legislation,  with  our  request 
of  the  GAO,  and  with  the  leadership 
of  Secretary  Sullivan,  represent  a 
turning  point  on  an  exciting  new  era 
of  medical  science  that  holds  great 
promise  for  Improving  the  quality 
while  also  controlling  the  costs  of 
medical  care. 

I  ask  that  the  material  earlier  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  April  3.  1989. 
Hon.  Louis  W.  Suixivan.  M.D., 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Sdllivan:  As  Majority  Leader. 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Member  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  we  wish  to  inform 
you  of  our  request  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  conduct  a  study  in  a 
promising  new  area  of  health  research  that 
seeks  to  improve  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  medical  decision-making.  We  refer 
specifically  to  efforts  to  conduct  research 
and  develop  clinical  practice  guidelines  that 
can  help  direct  practitioners  toward  the 
most  effective  and  cost-efficient  treatment 
options. 

As  you  acknowledged  at  your  recent  con- 
firmation hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  growing  public  concern 
over  the  quality  and  rising  costs  of  health 
care  has  driven  the  Congress,  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  medical  community  to  close- 
ly examine  the  true  effectiveness  of  medical 
procedures  used  to  diagnose  or  treat  pa- 
tients. We  share  your  concern  and  are 
pleased  that  you  have  identified  the  need 
for  Improved  information  on  effective  medi- 
cal practices  as  one  of  your  highest  prior- 
ities as  Incoming  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  [the 
Department]. 
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Too  often,  we  discover  that  certain  tests 
and  procedures  used  in  t'le  course  of  medi- 
cal treatment  have  Increased  the  costs  of 
caring  for  patients  while  providing  little  to 
no  benefit  to  the  patient  and  exposing  them 
unnecessarily  to  intrusive  and  possibly  high 
risk  interventions.  Knowing  this,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Administration  and  the  medical 
community  have  each  supported  efforts  to 
improve  our  understanding  of  variations  in 
physician  practice  patterns  and  the  relative 
impact  of  alternative  interventions  on  pa- 
tient outcomes. 

This  important  area  of  research  has  the 
potential  of  both  improving  the  quality  of 
patient  care  and  reducing  unnecessary  costs. 
If  we  are  to  be  successful,  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  methods  and  protocol  for  conduct- 
ing outcomes  research  and  developing  prac- 
tice guidelines  must  be  scientifically  valid 
and  regarded  as  credible  by  the  medical 
community,  policy-makers,  and  the  public. 

Our  concern  is  that  the  work  being  carried 
out  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  is  pro- 
ceeding in  the  absence  of  any  broad  strategy 
or  any  clearly  defined  protocol  for  research 
and  guideline  development.  We  are  also  con- 
cerned by  the  limited  discussion,  at  the 
outset,  of  how  this  research  has  been  deter- 
mined historically,  what  methods  have  been 
used,  and  their  strengths  and  limitations.  At 
the  same  time,  we  believe  that  the  wide- 
spread support  for  this  type  of  research  pre- 
sents a  unique  opportunity  to  draw  on  the 
resources  and  expertise  available  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Department  in  moving 
forward  toward  a  common  goal. 

We  have  therefore  requested  that  the 
GAO  undertake  a  study  on  what  procedures 
and/or  protocols  should  be  followed  in  set- 
ting priorities  for  outcomes  research,  for  de- 
termining the  most  appropriate  and  cost-ef- 
fective research  strategy  within  a  given  pri- 
ority area,  and  for  developing  practice 
guidelines. 

Our  intention  is  to  have  the  GAO  compile 
information  and  recommend  approaches  to 
decision-making  that  will  support  the  De- 
partment's efforts  to  proceed  with  outcomes 
research  and  guidelines  development  in  the 
most  effective  and  scientifically  sound 
maimer  possible.  We  have  also  asked  that 
the  GAO  build  on  the  work  already  under- 
way and  the  expertise  available  within  the 
agencies  under  your  purview.  For  this 
reason  and  in  light  of  the  intended  benefit 
of  the  GAO's  work  to  the  Department,  we 
urge  your  full  cooperation  in  any  requests 
for  information  from  the  GAO  during  the 
course  of  their  study. 

In  conducting  their  study,  we  have  asked 
that  the  GAO  take  into  account  the  full 
range  of  resources  and  programs  within  the 
Department.  We  have  also  urged  that  the 
study  focus  on  specific  medical  procedures. 
This  approach  would  not  only  provide  a 
model  for  other  types  of  diagnostic  or  treat- 
me<(t  interventions,  but  also  provide  infor- 
mation immediately  relevant  to  current  re- 
search on  the  procedures  selected  for  study. 

Finally,  we  have  asked  that  the  GAO's 
study  address  the  following  questions. 

( 1 )  How  is  effectiveness  defined  by  the  dif- 
ferent parties  interested  in  medical  prac- 
tices and  technologies  (i.e.  patients,  physi- 
cians, insurers,  and  others)? 

(2)  What  methods  have  been  used  and/or 
are  being  developed  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  new  or  existing  medical  practices 
and  technologies? 

(3)  What  are  the  strengths  and  weakness- 
es of  existing  and  emerging  methods  for  de- 
termining effectiveness,  including  time  and 
cost  considerations? 


(4)  How  should  this  information  be  inte- 
grated in  planning  future  outcomes  re- 
search and  guideline  development? 

(5)  What  are  the  most  successful  ap- 
proaches to  disseminating  information  on 
research  findings  and  practice  guidelines  to 
the  medical  community? 

We  appreciate  your  attention  to  this 
matter  and  look  forward  to  working  coop- 
eratively to  further  our  understanding  of 
this  important  area  of  research  and  public 
policy.  Should  you  have  any  questions  re- 
garding this  letter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
have  your  staff  contact  Nancy  Smith  of  the 
Aging  Committee  minority  staff  at  224- 
1467. 

Sincerely, 
George  J.  Mitchell,  Majority  Leader: 
David  Pryor.  Chairman,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging:  John  Heinz.  Ranking 
Member,  Senate  Committee  on  Aging: 
John  Glenn,  Chairman,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Affairs. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC,  April  3.  1989. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Bowsher. 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsher:  As  Majority  Leader. 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Member  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  we  are  writing  to  re- 
quest that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  conduct  a  study  in  a  promising  new 
area  of  health  research  that  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  medi- 
cal decision-making.  We  refer  specifically  to 
efforts  to  conduct  research  and  develop  clin- 
ical practice  guidelines  that  can  help  direct 
practitioners  toward  the  most  effective  and 
cost-efficient  treatment  options. 

Growing  public  concern  over  the  quality 
and  rising  costs  of  health  care  has  driven 
the  Congress,  the  Administration  and  the 
medical  community  to  closely  examine  the 
true  effectiveness  of  medical  procedures 
used  to  diagnose  or  treat  patients.  Too 
often,  we  discover  that  certain  tests  and  pro- 
cedures used  in  the  course  of  medical  treat- 
ment have  increased  the  costs  of  caring  for 
patients  while  providing  little  to  no  benefit 
to  the  patient  and  exposing  them  unneces- 
sarily to  intrusive  and  possibly  high  risk 
interventions. 

Knowing  this,  the  Congress  has  supported 
research  to  improve  our  understanding  of 
variations  in  physician  practice  patterns 
and  the  relative  impact  of  alternative  inter- 
ventions on  patient  outcomes.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  (the 
Department)  has  also  launched  an  "Effec- 
tiveness Initiative"  to  expand  the  scope  of 
this  research  to  include  studies  that  draw 
from  existing  administrative  and  newly  de- 
veloped clinical  data  in  the  Medicare  data- 
base. At  his  confirmation  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  Dr.  Louis 
Sullivan  reaffirmed  the  Department's  com- 
mitment to  this  body  of  research  and  cited 
the  need  for  l)etter  information  on  effective 
medical  practices  as  one  of  his  highest  pri- 
orities as  incoming  Secretary. 

This  important  area  of  research  has  the 
potential  of  both  improving  the  quality  of 
patient  care  and  reducing  unnecessary  costs. 
If  we  are  to  be  successful,  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  methods  and  protocol  for  conduct- 
ing outcomes  research  and  developing  prac- 
tice guidelines  must  be  scientifically  valid 
and  regarded  as  credible  by  the  medical 
community,  policy-makers,  and  the  public. 


Our  concern  is  that  the  work  being  carried 
out  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  is  pro- 
ceeding in  the  absence  of  any  broad  strategy 
or  any  clearly  defined  protocols  for  research 
and  guideline  development.  We  are  also  con- 
cerned by  the  limited  discussion,  at  the 
outset,  of  how  this  research  has  been  deter- 
mined historically,  what  methods  have  been 
used,  and  their  strengths  and  limitations.  At 
the  same  time,  we  believe  that  the  wide- 
spread support  for  this  body  of  research 
presents  a  unique  opportunity  to  draw  on 
the  resources  and  expertise  available  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Department  in  moving 
forward  toward  a  common  goal. 

We  are  therefore  requesting  that  the 
GAO  undertake  a  study  on  what  procedures 
and/or  protocols  should  be  followed  in  set- 
ting priorities  for  outcomes  research,  for  de- 
termining the  most  appropriate  and  cost-ef- 
fective research  strategy  within  a  given  pri- 
ority area,  and  for  developing  practice 
guidelines. 

Our  intention  is  that  the  GAO  compile  in- 
formation and  recommend  approaches  to 
decision-making  that  will  support  the  De- 
partment's efforts  to  proceed  with  outcomes 
research  and  guideline  development  in  the 
most  effective  and  scientifically  sound 
manner  possible.  In  conducting  this  study, 
we  ask  that  the  GAO  build  on  the  work  aJ- 
ready  underway  and  the  expertise  available 
across  the  Department  agencies  and  that 
the  scope  of  the  study  include  the  full  range 
of  resources  and  programs  under  the  De- 
partment's purview.  We  also  ask  that  the 
GAO's  study  address  the  following  ques- 
tions. 

( 1 )  How  is  effectiveness  defined  by  the  dif- 
ferent parties  interested  in  medical  prac- 
tices and  technologies  (i.e.  patients,  physi- 
cians, insurers,  and  others)? 

(2)  What  methods  have  been  used  and/or 
are  being  developed  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  new  or  existing  medical  practices 
and  technologies? 

(3)  What  are  the  strengths  and  weakness- 
es of  existing  and  emerging  methods  for  de- 
termining effectiveness,  including  time  and 
cost  considerations? 

(4)  How  should  this  information  be  inte- 
grated in  planning  future  outcomes  re- 
search and  guideline  development? 

(5)  What  are  the  most  successful  ap- 
proaches to  disseminating  information  on 
research  findings  and  practice  guidelines  to 
the  medical  community? 

(6)  Other  questions  as  determined  to  be 
appropriate  by  the  GAO. 

Based  on  initial  discussions  with  staff 
from  the  GAO's  Program  Evaluation  and 
Methodology  Division,  we  believe  that  this 
work  can  be  done  effectively  and  relatively 
promptly.  While  we  welcome  your  recom- 
mendations on  how  such  a  study  might  best 
proceed,  we  believe  it  would  be  most  useful 
if  your  work  focused  on  specific  medical  pro- 
cedures. This  approach  would  not  only  pro- 
vide a  model  for  other  types  of  diagnostic  or 
treatment  interventions,  but  would  also  pro- 
vide information  immediately  relevant  to 
current  research  on  the  procedures  selected 
for  study. 

We  look  forward  to  your  positive  response 
and  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant matter.  Should  you  have  any  questions 
regarding  our  request,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  have  your  staff  contact  Nancy  Smith 
of  the  Aging  Committee  minority  staff  at 
224-1467. 

Sincerely, 
George   J.    Mitchell.    Majority   Leader; 
David  Pryor,  Chairman,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging:  John  Heinz,  Ranking 
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Member.  Senate  Committee  on  Aging; 
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INITIATIVE  ON  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  chaired  a  hearing  to  begin  a 
Senate-wide  initiative  on  rural  devel- 
opment. Last  month  our  distinguished 
leaders,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas,  announced  the  formation  of  a 
bipartisan  Rural  Development  Task 
Force. 

The  purpose  of  the  task  force  is  to 
foster  the  passage  of  legislation  in  Ag- 
riculture, Small  Business,  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.  Finance, 
Banking  Committees  and  others.  This 
effort  is  directed  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  60  million  rural  Americans 
who  want  to  stay  there  but  must  have 
educational  and  emplosmient  opportu- 
nities to  survive  in  rural  communities. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  broad-based 
community  support  for  this  effort.  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  a  letter 
in  support  of  omnibus  rural  develop- 
ment legislation  this  year.  It  is  signed 
by  117  organizations  located  all  over 
the  country.  I  ask  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

This  letter  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
need  for  new  legislation  that  will  ad- 
dress unemployment,  inadequate 
health  care,  education,  infrastructure 
needs,  transportation,  business  devel- 
opment needs,  and  many  other  prob- 
lems in  rural  America. 

I  commend  those  who  support  this 
effort  and  are  working  every  day  to 
make  rural  America  a  place  where  our 
people  can  live  because  they  have  the 
choice  and  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
The  letter  follows: 

April  3.  1989. 
Hon.  Patrick  J.  Leahy. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy:  We  are  writing  to 
ask  that  you  support  passage  of  omnibus 
rural  development  legislation  during  1989. 

Passage  of  a  comprehensive  and  multijur- 
isdictional  rural  development  bill  should  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  domestic  priority 
agenda  by  the  U.S.  Congress  because: 

1.  In  most  respects,  the  rural  economy, 
with  its  62  mUlion  people,  has  fallen  behind 
the  economic  expansion  and  national  pros- 
perity of  the  1980s.  A  quiet  crisis  of  survival 
and  viability  now  faces  a  growing  number  of 
rural  communities,  whose  way  of  life  and 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  national 
economy  are  threatened. 

Each  year  rural  communities  are  losing 
more  than  500.000  people  as  a  result  of  net 
outmlgration  to  the  cities. 

Rural  unemployment  rates,  which  were 
historically  lower  than  urban  rates,  are  now 
higher.  The  gap  between  rural  and  urban 
incomes  has  widened  and  rural  poverty 
rates  are  now  substantially  above  metropoli- 
tan area  rates. 

Rural  counties  are  disproportionately  de- 
pendent on  specific  Industries,  primarily  ag- 
riculture, resource  extraction  and  low  skill 
manufacturing— aU  of  which  have  suffered 
during  the  1980s.  These  industries  are  and 


will  remain  important  to  a  large  number  of 
rural  communities.  However,  in  order  to 
promote  growth,  and  to  soften  the  impact  of 
future  economic  downturns,  the  rural  econ- 
omy must  be  diversified,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  encouraging  employment  in  those 
sectors  that  are  now  driving  the  growth  of 
our  nation. 

An  increasing  number  of  rural  Americans 
lack  access  to  health  care  and  mental  health 
services.  Availability  of  decent  housing, 
clean  drinking  water,  and  waste  disposal  re- 
mains a  serious  problem.  Deterioration  con- 
tinues in  the  condition  of  many  rural  roads, 
bridges  and  other  important  aspects  of  the 
infrastructure. 

Rural  education  and  school  completion 
levels  lag  behind  urban  areas  and  there  has 
been  an  outmigration  of  the  more  highly 
skilled  and  educated. 

2.  Without  broad-based  efforts  on  the  part 
of  federal,  state  and  local  government,  re- 
gional organizations,  the  private  sector, 
community  groups,  cooperatives,  and 
others,  a  resolution  of  the  crisis  quietly  un- 
folding In  the  American  countryside  is  un- 
likely. This  broad-based  and  comprehensive 
approach  is  required  to  address  the  diverse, 
profound  and  powerful  economic  and  demo- 
graphic forces  which  are  directly  and  too 
often  adversely  affecting  rural  communities. 

3.  Rural  areas  are  an  Immense  national 
treasure.  Most  Americans  live  in  urban 
areas,  yet  85%  of  our  land  mass  falls  outside 
the  boundaries  of  metropolitan  areas.  These 
areas  are  rich  not  only  in  resources,  but  in 
culture,  values  and  character.  However,  eco- 
nomic opportunities  and  essential  services 
have  become  increasingly  and  dispropor- 
tionately concentrated  in  urban  areas.  This 
is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  rural  communi- 
ties whose  survival  becomes  threatened,  or 
urban  centers  unable  to  cope  with  the 
crowding  pressures  of  growth.  National  at- 
tention to  foster  rural  growth  is  required  to 
restore  balance. 

4.  The  diverse  nature  of  rural  problems 
dictates  an  omnibus  and  multijurisdictional 
approach  to  solving  them.  Diverse  public 
policies  may  be  needed  to  effect  rural  regen- 
eration. This  may  involve:  fostering  rural 
business  development;  educational  improve- 
ments; job  training;  rural  credit:  infrastruc- 
ture repair  and  improvement:  local  leader- 
ship development;  communications  and  data 
transfer  technology;  health  care  and  menUl 
health  services;  transportation  innovation 
as  well  as  a  host  of  other  policy  areas. 

We  urge  each  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Congress  to  give  rural  concerns  seri- 
ous and  substantial  attention  and  to  develop 
specific  proposals  to  address  these  rural 
issues  using  the  programs  and  policy  tools 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

Now  is  the  time  for  action.  We  urge  you, 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
to  devote  your  personal  attention  to  ensur- 
ing that  a  comprehensive,  multijurisdic- 
tional rural  development  bill  is  passed  as 
early  in  1989  as  possible.  This  effort  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  all  of  us— urban  and 
rural. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Sincerely. 

(Signed  by  the  117  groups.) 

Groups  signing  April  3  Letter  supporting 
rural  development  legislation: 

American  Feed  Industry  Association.  Vir- 
ginia. 

American  Feed  Trade  Association.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

American   Nurses   Association.   Washmg- 

ton.  D.C. 

Association  of  American  Railroads,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


Bread  for  the  World.  Washington,  D.C. 
Brevard/Transylvania  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission,  North  Carolina. 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad.  Texas. 
Center  for  Community  Change,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Center  for  Rural  Health,  North  DakoU. 
Center  for  Rural  Health  and  Social  Serv- 
ice Development,  Southern  Illinois  Univ..  Il- 
linois. 

Cleveland  County  Economic  Development 
Commission.  North  Carolina. 

CoBank— National  Bank  for  Cooperatives. 
Colorado. 
Comite  Popular  de  Defense,  Washington. 
Communicating  for  Agriculture,  Minneso- 
ta. 

Communications    Workers    of    America. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Community  Resource  Group.  Inc..  Arkan- 
sas. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Council  for  Educational  Development  and 
Research,  Washington.  D.C. 

Duluth  Community  Action  Program.  Min- 
nesota. 

Economic   Policy   Institute.   Washington. 
D.C. 
Evans  Memorial  Hospital.  Georgia. 
Par  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Re- 
search, California. 

Federation    of    Southern    Cooperatives/ 
Land  Assistance  Fund.  Alabama. 

Fund  for  Rural  Education  and  Develop- 
ment, Washington,  D.C. 
Georgia  Hospital  Association,  Georgia. 
Governor  of  North  Dakota,  North  DakoU. 
Great  Lakes  Rural  Network,  Inc..  Ohio. 
Halifax   County   Industrial  Development 
Commission.  North  Carolina. 

Housing  Assistance  Council.  Washington. 
DC. 
Illinois  Farmers  Union.  Illinois. 
Inner  Logics.  Inc..  Michigan. 
International   Brotherhood   of  Electrical 
Workers.  Washington,  D.C. 

International    Ladies    Garment   Workers 
Union,  New  York. 
Iowa  Area  Development  Group.  Iowa. 
Iowa  Hospital  Association.  Iowa. 
Jaenke  and  Associates.  Washington.  D.C. 
Learning    In    the    North    Country.    New 
Hampshire. 
Lt.  Governor  of  Iowa,  Iowa. 
Lumbee   Regional   Development  Associa- 
tion, North  Carolina. 
Lutheran  Health  Systems,  North  Dakota. 
Lutheran  Resources   Commission,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Marine  Research  Development  Crescent, 
North  Carolina. 
Mercy  Health  Center.  Iowa. 
Mid-East  Commission,  North  Carolina. 
Mid-West  Assistance  Program.  Inc..  Min- 
nesota. ,        ,  ^, 
Mid- West  Electric  Consumers  Association. 

Colorado.  ,    , 

Mid-West  Rural  Health  Association,  Mis- 
souri. 

Montana  Farmers  Union.  Montana. 

National  Ag  Underwriters.  Minnesota. 

National  Association  for  Rural  Mental 
Health,  Maryland. 

National  Association  of  Community 
Health  Centers.  Washington.  DC. 

National  Association  of  Counties.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

National  Association  of  Crop  Insurance 
Agents,  Minnesota. 

National  Association  of  Development  Or- 
ganizations. Washington.  DC. 

National  Association  of  Regional  Councils. 
Washington.  DC 
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National  Association  of  Towns  and  Town- 
ships, Washington.  DC. 

National  Business  Incubation  Association, 
Ohio. 

National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference, 
Iowa. 

National  Center  for  Appropriate  Technol- 
ogy. Washington,  DC. 

National  Consumers  League.  Washington, 
DC. 

National  Cooperative  Bank,  Washington, 
DC. 

National    Cooperative    Business    Associa- 
tion, Washington.  DC. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza,  Washington. 
DC. 

National  Farmers  Organization.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

National  Farmers  Union.  Colorado. 

National  Grange.  Washington.  DC. 

National     Institute     for     Rural     Health 
Policy,  Iowa. 

National     Mental     Health     Association. 
Washington.  DC. 

National     Milk     Producers     Federation. 
Washington.  DC. 

National  Planning  Association,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

National  Rural  Development  and  Finance 
Corporation.  Washington.  DC. 

National    Rural    Education    Association. 
Colorado. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. Washington.  DC. 

National  Rural  Health  Association.  Mis- 
souri. 

National  Rural  Health  Network.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
tion. Virginia. 

National  Rural  Telecom  Association. 
Washington.  DC. 

National  Rural  Telecommunications  Co- 
operative. Washington.  DC. 

National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Pi- 
nance  Corporation.  Washington.  DC. 

National  Rural  Water  Association.  Okla- 
homa. 

National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. Washington,  DC. 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
Washington.  DC. 

National  Unemployed  Network.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Northeastern  Education  and  Development 
Foundation.  North  Carolina. 

Northeastern  Community  Investment 
Corporation.  Vermont. 

Organization  for  the  Protection  and  Ad 
vancement  of  Small  Telephone  Companies. 
Washington.  DC. 

Palmetto  Economic  Development  Corpo- 
ration. South  Carolina. 

Public  Voice  for  Food  and  Health  Policy, 
Washington.  DC. 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Pennsylva 
nla. 

Richland  County  Development  Corpora 
tion.  Illinois. 

Rural  America.  Washington.  DC. 

Rural  Community  Assistance  Corporation, 
California. 

Rural  Community  Assistance  Program, 
Inc.,  Virginia. 

Rural  Health  Jobs,  Maryland. 

Rural  Housing  Improvement,  Inc..  Massa 
chusetts. 

Rural  Leadership.  Inc.,  Pennsylvania. 

Rural  Wisconsin  Hospital  Association, 
Wisconsin. 

Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Compa 
ny.  California. 


Southwest  Educational  Development  Lab- 
oratory, Texas. 

Tele-Systems  Associates,  Inc.,  Minnesota. 

Tennessee  Hunger  Coalition,  Tennessee. 

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, Tennessee. 

The  American  Agriculture  Movement, 
Washington,  DC. 

The  Regional  Laboratory  for  Educational 
Improvement  of  the  N.E.  and  Islands,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  Rural  Advancement  Fund,  North 
Carolina. 

The  Rural  Economic  Development  Center, 
North  Carolina. 

United  Food  and  Commerical  Workers 
International  Union,  Washington,  DC. 

United  Packing  House  Workers— Local 
5183,  California. 

United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
Washington,  E>C. 

United  States  Catholic  Conference,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

United  States  Telephone  Association, 
Washington,  E>C. 

University  of  Maryland,  Department  of 
Education  Policy,  Planning  and  Administra- 
tion, Maryland. 

Virginia  Water  Project,  Inc.  Vlrgina. 

Western  Rural  Telephone  Association. 
California. 

Wheeler  County  Hospital,  Georgia. 

Wisconsin  Federation  of  Cooperatives, 
Wisconsin.* 


EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
United  States  today,  there  is  a  consen- 
sus that  the  quality  of  America's 
public  education  can  be  improved. 
Educators,  lawmakers,  and  private  citi- 
zens are  contribuitng  critical  elements 
to  the  discussion  of  how  and  where 
changes  should  be  made.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  see  such  widespread  agree- 
ment on  the  need  to  reevaluate  our  ap- 
proaches to  quality  education.  It  is 
crucial  for  the  advancement  of  our 
Nation  that  all  capable  Individuals  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  maximize 
their  potential  through  education  and 
training. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM  in  sponsoring  the  President's  in- 
novative plan  to  foster  excellence  in 
education.  The  Educational  Excellence 
Act  of  1989  will  spur  initiatives  which 
are  already  being  developed  in  many 
States,  and  will  implement  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  several  new  programs  to 
recognize  and  reward  achievement  in 
the  educational  arena. 

In  order  for  our  children  to  excel  in 
the  classroom,  we  must  rid  our  schools 
of  illegal  drugs.  Surveys  show  that  stu- 
dents are  being  pressured  by  their 
peers  to  use  drugs  as  early  as  the  third 
and  fourth  grade.  Learning  will  not 
take  place  in  an  environment  plagued 
with  drugs  and  violence.  The  Presi- 
dent has  recognized  this  urgent  need 
by  providing  $25  million  in  emergency 
grants  for  those  urban  schools  with 
the  most  severe  drug  problems. 

When  schools  make  dramatic 
progress,  we  need  to  take  notice  and 
reward  their  efforts.  The  Presidential 
Merit  Schools  Program  will  do  just 


that  by  providing  cash  awards  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  which 
make  significant  improvements  in 
some  area  of  importance,  such  as  re- 
ducing their  dropout  rate.  Similarly, 
teachers  should  be  rewarded  for  going 
that  extra  mile  for  their  students. 
Some  States  already  recognize  out- 
standing educators,  but  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  will  take  this  nationwide. 

Magnet  schools  have  proved  highly 
effective  over  the  years  in  the  desegre- 
gation of  our  school  systems.  Now  we 
plan  to  encourage  magnet  schools  with 
strong  academic  and  vocational  pro- 
grams in  areas  where  desegregation  is 
not  an  issue.  With  schools  working  to 
attract  students,  educational  opportu- 
nities will  be  enhanced. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  proposals 
President  Bush  has  transmitted  to 
Congress  as  part  of  his  education 
package,  which  emphasizes  excellence, 
choice,  and  accountability.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  President  in 
this  effort  because  I  believe  that 
America's  future  rests  largely  on  the 
fulfillment  of  our  dreams  for  public 
education.  Incalculable  rewards  await 
those  States  and  nations  which  trans- 
late an  appreciation  for  academic 
achievement  into  a  sound  plan  of 
action.* 


THE  POLITICAL  CHALLENGE  OF 
HDTV 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
advent  of  advanced  television  systems 
[ADV]  and  high  definition  television 
[HDTV]  in  particular  presents  us  with 
both  a  major  technological  and  a  polit- 
ical challenge.  The  former  is  to  devel- 
op a  quality  system  that  can  compete 
on  a  global  basis.  The  latter  is  to  un- 
derstand what  governmental  actions 
will  be  necessary  to  facilitate  this  com- 
petitive position. 

The  debate  over  policy  promises  to 
be  a  controversial  one,  but  there  are 
several  premises  on  which  most  in- 
formed observers  will  agree. 

The  first  is  that  HDTV  is  important 
far  beyond  the  implications  for  home 
entertainment.  The  latter  market 
itself  is  billions  of  dollars  per  year,  and 
our  experience  in  the  1970's  with  the 
erosion  of  the  domestic  conventional 
TV  industry  has  been  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  how  quickly  the  international 
terms  of  trade  can  be  made  to  change 
for  the  worse.  Beyond  home  receivers, 
however,  HDTV  technology  and  the 
semiconductors  it  requires  are  directly 
related  to  computer  technology  and  a 
variety  of  sophisticated  applications.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Economic  Policy 
Institute  concludes  that  the  impact  of 
HDTV  is  so  broad  that  if  we  fail  to 
fully  develop  the  industry  in  the 
United  States,  we  will  be  looking  at 
$225  billion  trade  deficit  in  electronics 
alone  by  2010. 
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The  second  premise  is  that  we  are 
currently  far  behind  both  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Europeans  in  the  devel- 
opment of  HDTV.  Whether  that 
makes  any  difference  is  one  of  the  key 
areas  of  debate. 

Obviously,  a  critical  part  of  that 
debate  revolves  around  the  technical 
standards  that  are  ultimately  adopted 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  for 
HDTV  transmission  and  reception. 
Some  part  of  this  debate  is  indeed 
technical.  Proposed  standards,  for  ex- 
ample, vary  in  the  amount  of  the  spec- 
trum they  require,  an  important  con- 
sideration in  developed  countries 
where  the  spectrum  is  already  crowd- 
ed with  current  broadcast  technol- 
ogies. 

At  another  level,  however,  the  issue 
of  standards  Ls  political,  since  they 
have  a  great  influence  over  who  choos- 
es to  go  forward  with  product  develop- 
ment. The  European  Community,  for 
example,  followed  a  distinctly  national 
path  In  its  development  of  a  standard 
for  conventional  television  and  by 
doing  so  insured  that  an  overwhelming 
share  of  its  market  to  this  day  is  sup- 
plied by  European  producers.  A  unique 
standard  alone,  of  course,  cannot 
insure  that  outcome,  as  competent 
producers  anywhere  can  meet  some- 
one else's  standard.  It  takes  a  variety 
of  other  protectionist  actions  as  well, 
which  some  coimtries  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  impose. 

A  unique  indigenous  standard,  how- 
ever, can  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
development  of  an  infant  industry  like 
this  one.  It  also  provides  the  only 
means  for  making  sure  special  condi- 
tions or  peculiarities  of  the  market  are 
taken  into  account.  For  example,  the 
FCC  has  already  concluded  that  the 
interests  of  consumers  require  that 
whatever  standard  is  ultimately  adopt- 
ed should  permit  the  reception  of 
HDTV  programs  on  conventional 
equipment.  As  study  of  a  new  standard 
proceeds,  there  will  no  doubt  be  other 
criteria  specific  to  our  market  that 
emerge  as  well.  That  is  something  the 
FCC  should  study  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Teleconunxmications 
and  Finance  solicited  comments  on 
ATV  issues  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources.  One  of  the  most  penetrating 
analyses  was  offered  by  William  F. 
Schreiber,  director.  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Research  Program  at  MIT.  Al- 
though it  contains  some  recommenda- 
tions, its  chief  contribution  is  to  lay 
out  in  stark  terms  the  differing  conse- 
quences of  alternative  development 
paths  for  this  critical  technology. 
Anyone  interested  in  HDTV  should 
read  this  statement  closely,  and  I  ask 
that  it,  along  with  the  Economic 
Policy  Institute  paper  I  referred  to 
earlier,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 


[From  the  Economic  Policy  Institute 

Briefing  Paper,  Washington,  DC] 

The  Consequences  or  Failing  To  Develop  a 

Strong  HDTV  Industry  in  the  United 

States 

(By  Robert  Cohen) 

The  U.S.  could  face  an  annual  trade  defi- 
cit of  more  than  $225  billion  in  electronics 
and  lose  more  than  two  million  jobs  a  year 
by  2010  if  it  fails  to  develop  strong  HDTV 
and  flat-display  screen  industries.  The  trade 
deficit  under  a  weak  HDTV  scenario,  where 
the  U.S.  industry  takes  only  ten  percent  of 
the  world  market,  would  be  $227  billion  In 
the  year  2010  for  just  four  electronics  indus- 
tries: HDTV  receivers  and  VCRs,  personal 
computers,  semiconductors  and  automated 
manufacturing  equipment.  The  main  con- 
tributors to  this  enormous  trade  deficit 
would  be  the  personal  computer  and  semi- 
conductor industries,  which  would  suffer  es- 
timated deficits  of  $114  billion  and  $76  bil- 
lion, respectively. 

As  a  result  of  this  trade  deficit,  the  U.S. 
would  lose  792,000  jobs  in  these  four  closely 
linked  Industries,  since  weakening  the 
HDTV  base  weakens  demand  and  technical 
innovation  in  the  other  electronics  sectors. 
An  additional  1.5  million  jobs  would  be  lost 
through  the  loss  of  spending  In  the  econo- 
my by  people  who  would  have  been  em- 
ployed in  these  electronics  sectors.  These 
multiplier  effects  are  based  on  a  rather  con- 
servative estimate  of  approximately  two 
new  jobs  for  every  new  one  in  electronics. 

As  these  figures  show,  our  nation  stands 
at  a  critical  juncture.  If  we  do  not  create  a 
strong  industrial  base  centered  on  develop- 
ment of  HDTV  and  flat-display  screen  tech- 
nology, it  will  not  only  weaken  our  industri- 
al base,  but  also  reduce  the  numbers  of 
skilled  jobs  that  are  needed  to  make  us 

more  competitive. 


linkages:  one  key  to  creating 
competitiveness 


Why  would  our  failure  to  develop  a  strong 
HDTV  industry  have  such  a  dramatic 
impact  on  the  trade  balance  and  job  cre- 
ation? Because  the  HDTV  and  flat-display 
screen  technologies  are  intimately  linked, 
economically,  to  the  improvement  of  our 
personal  computer  and  automated  manufac- 
turing industries,  which  are  likely  to  expand 
at  a  rapid  pace  during  the  next  two  decades. 
These  linkages— through  which  improve- 
ments and  expansion  in  one  electronics 
sector  stimulate  Improvements  and  expan- 
sion in  others— are  critical  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  our  Industrial  base. 

When  a  personal  computer  adopts  the 
kind  of  flat  display  screen  associated  with 
HDTV  technology,  it  will  not  only  create  ad- 
ditional demand  for  the  products  associated 
with  this  new  Industry,  but  it  will  also  re- 
quire a  large  number  of  semiconductors  to 
support  the  new  projector  and  display  tech- 
nology that  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
screen  itself.  The  use  of  these  inputs  will 
give  a  boost  to  demand  for  products  from 
these  related  industries,  contributing  to  in- 
creases in  their  output  and  improving  the 
chances  that  they  will  be  profitable  and 
have  the  funds  to  support  further  innova- 
tion. 

These  linkages  create  a  kind  of  feed-back 
mechanism  that  provides  its  greatest  advan- 
tages to  our  industrial  base  when  the  entire 
•food  chain"  of  the  electronics  Industry  is 
improved.  This  will  occur  when  the  demand 
for  basic  components,  such  as  semiconduc- 
tors and  digital  display  screens,  is  expanded 
to  a  wide  range  of  applications  of  the  final 


products  in  our  economy.  HDTVs  will  be 
used  in  the  home,  as  display  screens  for  per- 
sonal computers,  and  by  the  nation's  busi- 
nesses to  improve  controls  over  automated 
production  in  auto,  steel  and  manufacturing 
plants,  to  integrate  video  and  print  media  in 
newspapers,  and  for  the  collection  and 
transmission  of  important  medical  results, 
such  as  x-rays  and  computer  tomographs. 

three  scenarios  for  U.S.  ELECTRONICS 
INDUSTRIES.  1990-20 10 

So  strong  are  the  linkages  in  the  electron- 
ics "food  chain"  that  Industry  experts  be- 
lieve they  can  project  U.S.  production  and 
market  shares  in  both  upstream  and  down- 
stream industries,  based  on  various  scenar- 
ios for  the  Introduction  and  success  of  an 
emerging  technology  such  as  HDTV.  This 
study  bases  its  estimates  of  trade  and  em- 
ployment impacts  in  the  year  2010  on  pro- 
duction and  U.S.  market  share  scenarios  de- 
veloped In  a  study  recently  released  by  the 
American  Electronics  Association.  The  un- 
derlying data  from  that  study  are  shown  in 
the  Appendix  Table. 

According  to  the  AEA  study,  the  Strong 
scenario  represents  a  case  where  50  percent 
of  the  U.S.  market  for  HDTV  is  controlled 
by  U.S.  firms.  In  the  Medium  Scenario,  30 
percent  of  this  market  is  controlled  by  U.S. 
firms,  and  in  the  Weak  Scenario  only  10 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market  is  controlled  by 
U.S.  firms.  According  to  these  unadjusted 
estimates,  with  a  strong  HDTV  base,  the 
U.S.  PC  industry  would  attain  an  estimated 
$221  billion  in  sales,  in  contrast  to  an  ex- 
pected $110  biUion  In  sales  with  a  weak 
HDTV  sector,  a  difference  of  $111  billion  in 
foregone  sales  if  the  U.S.  has  a  weak  HDTV 
base.  The  contrast  is  almost  as  striking  for 
the  semiconductor  Industry.  In  this  sector, 
sales  would  reach  an  estimated  $124  billion 
with  a  strong  U.S.  HDTV  sector  and  only  an 
estimated  $62  billion  with  a  weak  HDTV  m- 
dustry,  a  difference  in  2010  of  $62  billion  in 
semiconductor  sales. 

These  figures  are  adjusted  In  Table  1 
using  estimates  for  how  much  of  the  total 
U  S.  market  share  would  be  produced  In  the 
U.S.  (as  opposed  to  U.S.  owned  offshore  fa- 
cilities). This  permlU  us  to  create  projec- 
tions for  U.S.  based  production  under  each 
of  the  three  scenarios  for  the  year  2010. 
These  estimates  can  be  used  with  projec- 
tions of  total  U.S.  sales  to  compute  the 
trade  surplus  or  deficit  that  would  be  ex- 
pected under  each  scenario  in  2010.  As  can 
be  seen  in  Table  1.  the  differences  between 
the  Strong  and  Weak  HDTV  scenarios  are 
striking,  particularly  for  the  personal  com- 
puter and  semiconductor  Industries.  In  the 
case  of  the  PC  Industry,  U.S.  production 
would  reach  an  estimated  $176  billion  In 
2010  while  It  would  orUy  be  an  estimated 
$44  billion  under  the  weak  HDTV  Scenario. 
For  semiconductors,  U.S.  production  would 
grow  to  an  estimated  $99  bUllon  under  the 
Strong  HDTV  scenario  but  only  $25  billion 
under  the  Weak  HDTV  scenario. 

WhUe  these  difference  are  quite  large, 
they  are  not  suprislng.  If  the  U.S.  HDTV  In- 
dustry generates  little  local  production  and 
only  a  small  amount  of  innovation  in  elec- 
tronics producte.  It  is  very  likely  that  even 
the  largest  U.S.  companies  will  obtain  many 
of  the  their  components  overseas,  earning 
profits  by  the  value  added  that  they  gain 
from  assembling  the  components  Into  a 
computer  or  automated  manufacturing 
equipment.  __      ... 

Table  2  sums  up  the  trade  Impacts  of  the 
different  scenarios  In  2010.  It  shows  that 
the  trade  balance  In  these  four  Industries 
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would  rmnce  from  an  estimated  surplus  of 
$10  billion  to  an  enormous  estimated  deficit 
of  $237  billion  in  Just  one  year.  The  main 
contributors  to  this  deficit  would  be  the  per- 
sonal computer  and  semiconductor  indus- 
tries, which  would  contribute  deficits  of 
$114  billion  and  $76  billion,  respectively,  to 
the  overall  trade  deficit  under  the  Weak 
HDTV  scenario. 

Employment  impacts  can  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  sales  figiu«s  in  Table  1  by  the 
amount  of  sales  that  we  would  expect  these 
industries  to  have  per  employee.  There  are 
currently  about  $150,000  in  sales  for  each 
employee  in  the  computer  and  telecom- 
munications industry  in  1987.  However,  we 
used  an  estimate  of  $300,000  in  sales  per  em- 
ployee, allowing  for  substantial  productivity 
gains  by  the  year  2010.  If  productivity  does 
not  rise  rapidly  the  employment  losses 
shown  in  Table  3  are  understated. 

According  to  these  estimates,  the  personal 
computer  industry  will  grow  to  588,000  em- 
ployees in  2010  under  the  strong  HDTV  in- 
dustry scenario,  compared  to  Just  147,000 
employees  under  the  weak  HDTV  scenario, 
a  difference  of  Just  under  450,000  jobs.  A 
similar  difference  in  estimated  employment 
gains  can  be  expected  in  the  semiconductor 
industry,  where  331.000  Jobs  will  be  created 
in  2010  under  the  strong  HDTV  industry 
scenario,  while  just  83,000  Jobs  will  exist 
under  the  weak  HDTV  base  option. 

Table  3  also  allows  us  to  compare  the  total 
estimated  employment  levels  in  all  four  in- 
dustries that  will  be  reached  under  each  sce- 
nario Ln  2010.  The  differences  are  quite  sub- 
stantial. Under  the  Strong  HDTV  scenario, 
there  will  be  nearly  1.1  million  estimated 
Jobs  in  these  four  industries,  but  only 
274.000  Jobs  under  the  Weak  HDTV  scenar- 
io. 

This  means  that  the  VS.  will  forego  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  million  jobs  in  2010 
If  it  develops  a  weak  HDTV  industry  com- 
pared to  a  strong  one. 

Furthermore,  these  large  job  creation  dif- 
ferences between  the  scenarios  underesti- 
mate the  totel  effect  of  not  having  a  strong 
HDTV  industry  because  the  figures  in  Table 
3  do  not  include  any  mulitplier  effects  that 
would  be  likely  to  occur.  Using  a  conserva- 
tive multiplier,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
argue  that  at  '.east  another  1.5  million  jobs 
will  be  foregone  in  2010  by  not  developing  a 
strong  HDTV  industry.  Moreover,  if  flat- 
screen  displays  were  used  extensively  in  re- 
tailing, in  education,  or  in  automated  auto- 
mobile assembly,  direct  job  creation  would 
be  greater  than  we  have  estimated  for  the 
four  sectors,  and  multiplier  effects  would  be 
proportionately  larger.  These  estimates  also 
fall  to  allow  for  new  industries  that  might 
emerge  as  a  result  of  the  commerical  devel- 
opment of  digital  television,  digital  commu- 
nications and  innovative  flat-screen  displays 
between  now  and  the  year  2010. 

TMIE  l.-AOJUSTED  ESTIMATES  OF  US  PROOUaiON  Of 
HDTV  RECEIVERS,  HDTV  VCR'S.  AND  OTHER  ELECTRONICS 
SEaOK  AFFECTED  BY  THE  GRO«fTH  OF  HDTV 
[Dnt  Graali  Scaurai.  2010.  ■  Mkn  ri  Mn) 
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CONCL0SIOII 

The  United  States  stands  at  a  critical 
juncture  that  will  shape  the  growth  of  iU 
electronics  industry  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. Since  the  new  industries  of  high  defi- 
nition television  and  flat  display  screens  are 
likely  to  have  an  enormous  impact  on  our 
electronics  industry,  the  fact  that  we  have 
lost  much  of  the  consume?  electronics  base 
may  lead  some  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
the  new  "digital  revolution."  But  this  revo- 
lution offers  the  potential  for  a  dramatic  re- 
vival of  industries  that  could  form  the  base 
for  the  creation  of  at  least  two  million  jobs 
and  for  a  gain  in  our  trade  account  of  over 
$225  billion  by  the  year  2010. 

Given  the  strong  government  role  played 
in  promoting  the  development  and  commer- 
cial success  of  these  industries  in  Europe 
and  Japan,  it  is  no  longer  logical  for  our 
policies  to  avoid  supporting  those  industries 
that  are  critical  to  the  future  growth  and 
development  of  our  Industrial  base.  If  we 
continue  to  lose  the  skilled  Jobs  and  the  in- 
novative spirit  of  entrepreneurship  that  has 
supported  the  vitality  of  the  U.S.  electronics 
industry  since  its  inception,  our  economy 
will  be  subject  to  pressures  that  will  cause 
substantial    dislocation    of    industries    and 


workers  as  we  settle  for  a  position  as  a 
"branch  plant"  economy.  But  with  a  revital- 
ized electronics  sector,  our  companies  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  regain  a  leadership 
position  in  what  have  been  called  the 
"crown  Jewel"  Industries  of  the  future. 

APPENDIX  TABLE-WORLD  MARKET  SAUS  IN  2010  OF 
U.S.  FIRMS  UNADJUSTED  ESTIMATES  OF  HOTV  RECEIV- 
ERS AND  HDTV  VCR'S  TOGETHER  WITH  SALES  OF  OTHER 
ELECTRONICS  SEQORS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  GROWTH  OF 
HDTV 

(Tint  Grarti  Soaotiet,  2010,  it  bSas  of  Mas] 
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Advanced  Tixevisioh  Systems:  Getting  A 
Share  of  the  Market  roR  US-Owked  Com- 
panies 

(By  William  P.  Schreiber,  Director, 
Advanced  Television  Research  Program) 

[PYom  the  Media  Laboratory,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 
MA,  Peb.  1,  1989] 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Advanced  Television  Systems  (ATV)  are 
coming,  and  US  industry  is  ill-prepared  to 
participate,  which  may  result  in  further 
weakening  of  the  domestic  economy.  Many 
believe  that  government  should  take  an 
active  role  in  aid  of  the  industry,  as  has  pre- 
viously been  done  for  semiconductors.  This 
position  is  justified  by  a  short  review  of  the 
recent  history  of  the  industry.  The  special 
role  of  ATV  in  support  of  other  industries, 
particularly  semiconductors  and  computers, 
is  cited  and  the  participation  of  government 
in  Japan  and  Europe  recalled.  The  place  of 
consumer  demand  in  the  development  of 
ATV  is  explained,  and  the  possibilities  of 
substantial  growth  in  related  services  pre- 
sented. Proposals  for  encouraging  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  increase  its  investment  in 
ATV  by  improving  the  economic  climate 
within  which  they  operate  seem  very  prom- 
ising. However,  such  proposals  are  left  to 
others.  Among  the  many  possible  govern- 
ment actions,  these  comments  concentrate 
instead  on  what  can  be  done  in  the  areas  of 
policy  and  regulation  to  help  make  ATV  a 
conunercial  success  and  to  give  US  compa- 
nies a  better  chance  to  gain  substantial 
market  share.  It  is  emphasized  that  no  gov- 
ernment action  can  guarantee  the  success  of 
any  product  or  industry,  but  that  lack  of 
government  action  in  this  case  can  effective- 
ly prevent  American  participation.  The  ad- 
vantages of  using  a  US-originated  standard 
are  discussed,  and  the  importance  of  reject- 
ing the  proposed  Japanese  1125-line  system 
is  emphasized.  Arguments  are  given  for  spe- 
cific action  in  the  areas  of  transmission 
standards  for  the  various  media  and  of  re- 
ceiver compatibility  standards.  It  is  pro- 
posed, in  addition,  that  government  promul- 
gate a  framework  for  the  orderly  introduc- 
tion of  ATV  services  so  as  to  reduce  the  risk 
to  manufacturers,  broadcasters,  and  viewers. 

A  set  of  specific  recommendations  is  made, 
including  abandoning  support  for  interna- 
tional   standardization    of    the     U25-llne 
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system  for  production  and  program  inter- 
change, phasing  out  NTSC  over  a  10-  to  15- 
year  period,  requiring  ATV  receivers  to  be 
adaptable  to  a  range  of  ATV  transmission 
standards,  and  encouraging  the  alternative 
media  to  adopt  standards  that  would  permit 
easy  interchange  between  media  and  that 
could  all  be  decoded  in  a  common  receiver. 

INTRODnCTlON 

The  current  FCC  Inquiry  into  ATV  arose 
out  of  broadcasters'  fear  that  HDTV  deliv- 
ered by  alternative  media  would  damage 
their  business  unless  they  had  enough  spec- 
trum to  compete.  Land-mobile  radio  asserts 
that  they  need  part  of  the  UHF  spectrum 
more  than  the  broadcasters  do.  As  Congres- 
sional hearings  have  been  held  and  as  the 
Inquiry  has  progressed,  many  persons,  both 
within  and  without  the  government,  have 
come  to  realize  the  economic  potential  of 
ATV,  and  the  wide  range  of  potential  bene- 
fits to  the  country  that  might  result  should 
US  industry  be  able  to  command  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  market  for  ATV  equip- 
ment. In  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  do- 
mestic consumer-electronics  Industry,  many 
doubt  that  any  benefit  at  all  is  likely  to  be 
obtained.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  feared  that 
wide-scale  importation  of  ATV  professional 
equipment  and  consumer  products  is  likely 
to  worsen  the  trade  imbalance  and  budget 
deficit.  Others  fear  that  related  industries, 
such  as  semiconductors  and  computers,  are 
likely  to  be  damaged  if  American  companies 
do  not  participate  in  ATV.  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  government  has  a  role 
in  this  situation,  and.  If  so,  what  that  role 
ought  to  be. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
those  who  regard  ATV  as  strictly  a  market 
problem,  and  who  believe  that  government 
has  no  role  at  all  to  play.  Should  that  policy 
be  adopted,  it  is  fairly  clear  what  will 
happen.  Judging  by  recent  past  history, 
nearly  the  entire  market  share  will  go  to 
foreign-owned  companies.  Even  if  some  of 
the  equipment  were  "manufactured"  in  US 
factories,  the  semiconductors,  for  the  most 
part,  would  come  from  abroad.  Nearly  all 
the  R&D  (and  related  skills  developed  in 
the  design  process)  would  remain  offshore. 

Several  years  ago,  DOD  decided  that  the 
semiconductor  industry  was  vital  to  national 
security,  and  set  up  Sematech  in  response. 
It  has  now  apparently  made  a  similar  find- 
ing for  ATV.  and  asked  for  bids  for  develop- 
ing receivers  and  for  display  technology. 
The  $30  million  to  be  spent  is  a  rather  small 
sum  compared  to  the  potential  market, 
which  is  expected  to  be  as  much  as  $140  bil- 
lion in  the  first  12  years.  Nevertheless,  this 
action  has  had  a  remarkable  effect  in  stimu- 
lating many  electronics  companies  to  make 
proposals. 

I  believe  that  the  facts  clearly  support  an 
active  role  for  government,  and  that  worth- 
while results  can  be  obtained  with  a  modest 
amount  of  money  and  without  engaging  in 
unprecedented  interference  in  the  market. 
In  this  submission,  I  shall  try  to  answer  the 
most  Important  questions  related  to  possible 
federal  action  in  this  field.  Finally.  I  shall 
list  some  steps  that  might  be  taken,  concen- 
trating on  those  items  that  are  within  my 
own  expertise,  and  that  are  less  likely  to  be 
stressed  by  others. 

WHY  CAK'T  THE  US  CONStTMER-ELECTUOKICS 
UIDUSTRY  MAKE  IT  ON  ITS  OWN? 

The  short  answer  to  this  question  is  that 
there  Is  virtually  no  such  Industry  left.'  The 
most  recent  loss  was  the  sale  to  Thomson,  a 
French  company,  of  the  consumer  divisions 
of  GE  and  RCA  as  a  result  of  the  GE/RCA 


takeover.  The  former  RCA  research  labora- 
tory In  Princeton.  NJ,  the  David  Samoff 
Research   Laboratory,   was   given   away   to 
Stanford  Research  Institute  and  Is  now  a 
contract  latwratory.  It  Is  doing  some  TV  de- 
velopment work,  apparently  funded  largely 
out  of  money  that  GE  Is  obligated  to  spend 
at  Samoff  as  part  of  the  transfer.  SRI  cer- 
tainly has  no  funds  of  its  own  to  spend  this 
way.  Zenith  Is  the  only  large  American  com- 
pany that  still  makes  TV  receivers.  It  has 
made  a  very  important  proposal  about  ATV, 
but  its  consumer-electronics  division,  barely 
profitable,  is  under  attack  from  Wall  Street. 
It  is  worthwhile  studying  the  demise  of 
this  Industry  as  a  way  of  seeing  what  might 
be  done  to  bring  it  back.  Of  course,  there 
was  vigorous  Japanese  competition,  partly 
due  to  their  then-lower  wages.  There  were 
management  mlsjudgments,  such  as  failure 
to  modernize  and  to  invest  adequately  In 
R&D.  This  Industry,  like  many  others,  had 
also  developed  a  very  short  time  horizon. 
However,  that  is  not  the  whole  story  by  any 
means.  There  was  also  egregious  dumping, 
coupled  with  failure  to  enforce  the  anti- 
dumping laws.''  at  the  same  time  that  for- 
eign   markets    were   completely    closed    to 
American    manufacturers.    Until    recently, 
the  government  has  been  massively  uninter- 
ested In  the  problem— Indeed,  most  govern- 
ment officials  didn't  seem  to  think  there 
was  a  problem. 

There  are  also  many  objective  conditions 
that  would  discourage  domestic  manufactur- 
ers. Included  are  the  high  cost  of  capital 
and  labor,"  the  low  profit  margin  In  TV  re- 
ceivers as  compared  with  military  and  medi- 
cal electronics,  and  essentially  no  govern- 
ment encouragement  in  the  form  of  favor- 
able tax  policies. 

More  recently,  the  wave  of  takeovers  and 
LBO's  has  diverted  management  attention 
from  the  long-term  health  of  their  compa- 
nies. Indeed,  both  the  protective  measures 
taken  to  prevent  buyouts,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sequences of  buyouts  using  borrowed 
money,  tend  to  decrease  investment  in  the 
future.  This  problem,  of  course.  Is  not  con- 
fined to  electronics. 

It  Is  clear  that  some  changes  are  required 
in  the  economic  climate  within  which  US 
companies  operate  in  order  to  make  invest- 
ment in  ATV  attractive.  The  longer  the 
present  malaise  exists,  the  harder  it  will  be 
to  get  back  into  the  field,  as  the  faculties 
disappear  along  with  the  required  skills  pool 
in  the  labor  force. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
Japan  and  Europe,  where  most  ATV  devel- 
opment has  been  done,  no  one  expects  in- 
dustry to  do  it  by  itself.  In  both  places,  gov- 
ernment has  taken  an  active  role  In  plan- 
ning, coordinating,  and  fimding  research 
and  development  activities  in  government 
and  private  laboratories. 


WHY  SHOULD  THE  GOVERNMENT  DO  ANYTHING 
ABOUT  IT? 

There  is  little  question  that  the  US  is 
losing  Its  manufacturing  base.  While  there 
are  some  who  believe  this  Is  perfectly  all 
right  since  it  results  from  market  forces  and 
Is  part  of  a  worldwide  trend  toward  the  "in- 
formation age"  and  a  service  economy,  no 
one  has  yet  explained  how  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  standard  of  living  If  we  depend 
more  and  more  on  Industries  that  are  Inher- 
ently less  productive  than  manufacturing. 
The  decline  in  our  living  standard  would  be 
much  more  obvious  were  It  not  for  the  large 
Inward  cash  flow  from  borrowing  and  from 
sales  of  assets.  Even  so,  it  is  clear  that  many 
young  people  are  now  poorer  than  their  par- 


ents were  at  the  same  age.  a  situation  en- 
tirely unprecedented  In  American  history. 

Although  this  problem  cuts  across  most 
industries,  it  comes  with  special  poignance 
in  TV.  While  Americans  cannot  rightly 
claim  to  have  "Invented"  TV,  (that  goes 
back  to  the  last  century)  we  did  first  make 
it  practical  and  available  to  almost  every- 
one. We  did  invent  color  and  video  tape  re- 
cording, although  no  VCR's  are  made  In  the 
US,  except  some  assembled  by  foreign  com- 
panies using  offshore  components.  Televi- 
sion \s  uniquely  our  product,  and  It  Is  unac- 
ceptable for  America  to  have  to  go  abroad 
for  the  next  phase  of  this  system  In  Its  en- 
tirety. 

Aside  from  such  emotional  responses,  it  is 
clear  that  a  thriving  domestic  consumer- 
electronics  industry  is  a  prerequisite  for  a 
viable  semiconductor  Industry.  In  Japan, 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  output  of  their 
chip  manufacturers  go  to  their  consumer- 
electronics  Industry,  while  In  the  US,  the 
comparable  figure  U  less  than  10  percent. 
The  skills  of  this  Industry,  and  the  compo- 
nents and  subsystems  Infrastructure  It 
would  support  are  essential  to  the  computer 
industry  and  to  military  and  industrial  elec- 
tronics. This  comes  about  because  the  con- 
sumer Industries  are  now  at  the  leading 
edge  of  technology,  a  situation  that  partly 
results  from  their  much  shorter  time-to- 
market  than  other  Industries. 

No  doubt,  many  of  those  Involved  In  ATV, 
Including  myself,  tend  to  overrate  its  impor- 
tance. However,  when  we  hear  from  organi- 
zations such  as  the  EIA  *  that  everything  is 
just  fine  and  that  ATV  is  no  big  deal— just 
another  evolutionary  development— we  are 
being  seriously  misled.  ATV  is  the  key  to  an 
entire  range  of  new  telecommunications  and 
entertainment  products.  Organizations  like 
the  EIA  fervently  desire  that  the  govern- 
ment should  continue  its  short-sighted  ne- 
glect of  the  health  of  American  industry. 
EIA  makes  a  big  point  of  the  fact  that  some 
ATV  production  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
US  (by  foreign-owned  EIA  members)  in  the 
natural  course  of  events.  Of  course,  any  part 
of  the  pie  Is  better  than  none.  It  Is  clearly 
better  to  assemble  foreign  components  Into 
sets  in  the  US  than  elsewhere.  It  would  be 
better  to  use  US  components,  and  it  would 
be  best  of  all  to  do  the  R&D  here  so  that 
the  skills  would  be  available  to  American  In- 
dustry generally. 

IS  THERE  A  CONSUMER  DEMAND  FOR  ATV? 

This  is  an  important  question,  since.  If 
viewers  reject  ATV,  what  the  government 
does  Is  Irrelevant.  The  short  answer  to  this 
question  is  "No,"  but  additional  comment  Is 
required.  It  would  seem  obvious  that  nearly 
all  viewers  would  like  a  sharper  picture  with 
a  wider  screen  and  better  audio,  and.  In  fact, 
they  probably  do.  However,  the  differences 
must  be  perceived  to  be  desired,  and  with 
most  subject  matter  and  under  most  viewing 
conditions,  the  perceived  difference  Is  very 
much  smaller  than  one  would  first  think.  To 
see  and  Uke  the  difference,  the  viewer  must 
be  close  (or  a  large  display  must  be  used), 
the  transmission  condition  must  be  good 
(low  noise,  ghosts,  and  Interference),  and 
the  subject  matter  must  contain  enough 
fine  detaU  so  that  the  superior  resolution 
makes  a  difference.  These  conditions  are 
not  usually  met.  so  overaU  viewer  prefer- 
ence is  not  very  large.  With  some  subjects 
under  some  conditions,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  audience  does  like  it.  although  the 
single  objective  factor  most  Important  to 
viewers  is  simply  picture  size. 
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Although  the  change  to  high  resolution  is 
a  much  smaller  change  than  that  to  color,  I 
believe  that,  as  sets  become  available,  as 
programming  designed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  superior  Imaging  capabilities  is  made, 
and  as  we  leam  to  deliver  defect-free  pic- 
tures to  the  home,  it  will  be  accepted.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  price  resistance,  but  HDTV 
sets,  in  current  dollars,  will  cost  no  more 
than  monochrome  sets  in  1947  or  color  sets 
in  1954.  As  we  proceed  down  the  learning 
curve,  the  price  of  sets  will  fall  to  a  model 
increment  over  conventioruU  receivers  of  the 
same  picture  size.  The  initial  market  pene- 
tration is  likely  to  be  slow,  but  the  probabil- 
ity of  eventual  acceptance  by  the  public  is 
quite  high,  barring  some  unforeseen  diffi- 
culty.' 

A  factor  that  strongly  favors  the  eventual 
development  of  a  very  large  market  for  ATV 
receivers  is  the  likelihood  that  they  will  be 
used  for  many  applications  other  than  view- 
ing regular  programs.  What  attracts  the 
telcos.  computer  companies,  and  others  is 
the  prospect  of  developing  a  host  of  new  in- 
formational, transactional,  educational,  and 
entertainment  services,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
the  high-definition  display  with  VCR's, 
computers,  and  electronic  still  photography. 

THE  ROLE  OP  STANOAKOS 

Other  comments  are  likely  to  concentrate 
on  the  macroeconomic  policies  that  will  aid 
all  industries,  coupled  with  specific  action, 
such  as  creation  of  consortia,  partial  fund- 
ing, loan  guarantees,  etc..  in  aid  of  ATV  in 
particular.  Since  I  have  been  following  de- 
velopments in  this  field  for  so  long,  and 
have  devoted  so  much  time  to  devising  both 
new  ATV  systems  and  scenarios  for  their  in- 
troduction. I  shall  concentrate  instead  on 
the  role  of  standards  in  the  development  of 
ATV  and  on  the  prospects  of  US  companies 
to  gain  a  reasonable  share  of  the  market 
through  the  promulgation  of  a  suitable 
framework  for  the  orderly  introduction  of 
ATV. 

ATV  development  started  In  Japan  in 
1970,  and  a  coordinated  program  under 
Project  Eureka  was  started  in  Europe  in 
19M.«  In  both  regions.  HDTV  will  be  deliv- 
ered solely  by  direct  broadcasting  from  sat- 
ellites (DBS),  while  current  system  will 
remain  in  place  for  terrestrial  broadcasting. 
In  the  US.  ATV  will  be  broadcast  in  the  reg- 
ular VHP  and  UHP  bands,  alongside  the 
current  system  (NTSC).  as  well  as  in  the  al- 
ternative media,  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  in- 
timately, if  the  telcos  move  forward  with 
their  plan  to  run  fiber  into  every  home. 
ATV  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  offerings, 
although  the  older  media  are  likely  to 
remain  viable  for  many  yean. 

The  Japanese  (NHK)  system  was  first 
demonstrated  in  1981.  It  was  an  analog 
system,  primarily  a  scale-up  of  conventional 
sjrstems.  but  with  much  better  cameras,  pic- 
ture tubes,  and  recorders.  Since  It  transmits 
five  times  the  information  as  NTSC,  it  re- 
quires five  times  the  channel  capacity.  This 
was  uneconomical,  even  for  DBS.  so  the 
MUSE  bandwidth-compressed  system  was 
developed.  This  can  be  transmitted  in  a 
single  normal  satellite  channel,  but  not  in  a 
■Ingle  over-the-air  channel,  and  has  been 
ruled  out  by  the  PCC  because  of  excessive 
required  bandwidth.' 

Although  the  wideband  NHK  system  was 
originally  developed  as  a  straightforward 
analog  DBS  system,  the  Japanese  and  some 
Canadian  and  American  adherents  have 
been  pushing  in  the  CCIR  and  elsewhere  to 
get  the  original  adopted  as  an  international 
standard  for  program  production  and  inter- 
change. This  proposal  Is  also  supported  by 


the  U.S.  State  Department.  Whatever  rea- 
sons once  advanced  for  the  U.S.  to  take  this 
position,  it  is  now  contrary  to  U.S.  Interests 
and  should  promptly  be  reversed.  There  is 
no  single  action  the  government  could  take 
at  this  time  that  would  give  more  encour- 
agement to  American  system  proponents. 
Aside  from  its  symbolic  value,  changing  this 
policy  would  be  of  practical  value  in  that  It 
would  substantially  improve  the  prospects 
for  American  industry  to  participate  in  the 
ATV  market. 

While  a  U.S.-orginated  standard  would  not 
guarantee  U.S.  participation,  a  Japanese 
standard  would  make  it  much  harder  for 
American  companies  to  have  any  market 
share  at  all.  Historically,  standards  have 
often  been  used  to  control  markets.  This  is 
the  reason  the  Europeans  chose  PAL  in- 
stead of  NTSC  and  why  the  Prench  chose 
SECAM  instead  of  PAL.  Partly  as  a  result  of 
these  actions,  the  Europeans  have  managed 
to  save  much  more  of  their  TV  industry 
than  we  have.  Most  TV  sets  sold  in  Europe 
are  made  in  Europe,  a  large  proportion  by 
European-owned  firms,  to  this  day. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  widespread  use 
of  the  NHK  system  for  production  will  be  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  use  of  a  directly  com- 
patible transmission  system  such  as  MUSE. 
Although  the  PCC  has  rejected  the  9-MHz 
MUSE  for  over-the-air  use.  it  may  be  used 
for  DBS  (if  that  service  develops  in  the 
U.S.),  for  VCRs.  for  cable  (if  quality  loss 
due  to  microreflections  can  be  overcome), 
and.  as  a  result,  for  receivers.  A  de  facto 
standard  established  In  this  way  would  be  a 
formidable  roadblock  to  the  development  of 
an  American  system.  NHK  is  now  hard  at 
work  developing  6-MHz  transmission  sys- 
tems to  meet  PCC  requirements,  and  we  can 
rest  assured  that  these  also  will  be  directly 
compatible  with  the  "studio"  system. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  principal  motive 
behind  pushing  the  NHK  system  is.  and  the 
main  effect  of  adopting  it  would  be.  to  ad- 
vance Japanese  economic  interests  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own.  There  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  for  the  U.S.  to  be  a  party  to  in- 
flicting this  damage  on  itself. 

Many  false  and/or  misleading  arguments 
have  been  advanced  in  support  of  the  NHK 
system.  In  order  to  keep  this  document  rea- 
sonably short.  I  shall  not  refute  them  in 
detail,  although  I  intend  to  do  so  in  a  forth- 
coming submission  to  NTIA.«  Instead.  I 
shall  make  a  series  of  statements  for  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  provide  additional  material  if  the 
Committee  so  desires. 

The  NHK  system  is  not  a  production 
system  at  all— it  is  a  no-storage  DBS  system 
that  uses  interlace,  which  makes  transcod- 
ing difficult  and  expensive.  Production  sys- 
tems cannot  be  chosen  independently  of 
transmission  systems  because  of  the  trans- 
coding problem.  There  is  no  hope  whatso- 
ever to  achieve  world-wide  agreement  on 
this  system,  as  the  Europeans  have  made  it 
as  plain  as  humanly  possible  that  they  will 
never  accept  it.  The  production  format  has 
no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  salabllity  of 
American  programs  abroad,  particularly 
since  the  NHK  system  would  be  a  detri- 
ment. If  anything,  in  sales  to  Europe. 

The  most  disingenuous  reason  of  all  being 
used  to  promote  the  NHK  system  is  that  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference,  so  we  ought  to 
take  the  first  one  available  for  the  sake  of 
standardization.  You  can  be  quite  sure  that 
if  it  really  didnt  make  any  difference,  we 
would  not  see  this  one  pushed  on  us  so  hard. 
There  is,  at  present,  no  reason  why  those 
who  want  to  use  this  system  for  any  pur- 


pose  cannot  buy  the  equipment  and  use  it. 
There  is  likewise  no  reason  why  the  con- 
cerned manufacturers  cannot  agree  among 
themselves  on  signal  levels,  connectors,  etc., 
that  can  be  quite  troublesome  in  the  field  if 
not  standardized.  It  is  when  governments 
and  officially  recognized  standards-setting 
organizations  take  up  the  question,  and 
when  standardization  is  interpreted  as  en- 
dorsement," that  we  must  consider  where 
our  interests  lie.  They  clearly  do  not  lie 
with  choosing  a  Japanese  production  stand- 
ard. 

MAKING  ATV  A  SUCCESS 

Obviously,  there  is  no  way  to  guarantee 
the  success  of  any  new  product.  However, 
many  pitfalls  can  be  avoided  and  a  propi- 
tious climate  created  by  low-cost  govern- 
ment actions  that  could  greatly  improve  its 
prospects  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
a  good  opportunity  for  participation  by  do- 
mestic manufacterers.  Such  actions  are 
called  for  with  respect  to  receivers,  trans- 
mission standards,  and  the  framework  that 
might  be  used  to  promote  the  orderly  intro- 
duction of  the  new  services. 

Transmission  Standards  and  Receivers 

The  PCC  intends  to  permit  the  alternative 
media— cable,  DBS,  fiber,  and  VCR's— to  use 
whatever  transmission  standards  they 
desire,  relying  on  market  forces  to  ensure 
exchangeability  of  programs.  This  is  ex- 
tremely risky,  as  numerous  alternative- 
media  spokesmen  have  proclaimed  their  un- 
willingness to  be  limited  by  the  presumed 
lower  quality  of  traditional  broadcasters' 
over-the-air  channel.  If  these  various  sys- 
tems come  to  market,  we  will  see  the  devel- 
opment of  several  kinds  of  mutually  incom- 
patible ATV  receivers,  and  the  resultant 
death  of  ATV.  In  fact,  it  was  the  threat  of 
just  such  an  invasion  of  MUSE  VCR's  and 
monitors  that  finally  brought  the  coming 
upheaval  in  TV  to  broadcasters'  attention. 

It  appears  possible  to  devise  a  "friendly 
family"  of  transmission  standards  that 
would  permit  each  medium  to  optimize  its 
own  picture  quality  while  also  permitting 
easy  transcoding  from  one  medium  to  the 
other.'"  It  is  certainly  possible  to  require  re- 
ceivers to  be  able  to  be  adapted  to  a  range  of 
transmission  formats. '  ■  This  would  prevent 
both  the  premature  establishment  of  a  de 
facto  standard  (MUSE  is  the  main  possibili- 
ty for  this)  and  well  as  the  marketing  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  mutually  incomptible  ATV  re- 
ceivers. The  latter  development  is  likely  to 
kill  ATV  entirely  and  to  cause  everyone  in- 
volved, consumers  included,  to  lose  money. 

There  is  an  excellent  precedent  for  such 
receiver  regulation  in  the  All-Charuiel  Re- 
ceiver Law.  which  requires  receivers  sold  in 
the  U.S.  to  have  UHP  capability.  This  law, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  viability  of 
UHP  TV.  put  all  manufacturers  on  an  equal 
footing  by  preventing  some  from  gaining  a 
cost  advantage  by  selling  VHP-only  sets. 

With  such  adaptable  sets  in  the  hands  of 
viewers,  further  regulation  might  not  be  re- 
quired to  get  the  alternative  media  to  use 
systems  that  permit  easy  program  inter- 
change. If  further  study  shows  that  addi- 
tional regulation  is  required  to  prevent  the 
disaster  of  mutually  incompatible  standards, 
the  government  should  not  hestitate  to  pro- 
vide it.  It  will  still  be  possible  to  leave  amply 
room  for  market  forces,  as  we  shall  see 
below. 

ATV  Introduction  Frameworks 

One  of  the  successful  techniques  used  in 
creating  the  Japanese  postwar  economic 
miracle  has  been  to  encourage  private  in- 
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vestment  by  taking  government  action  to 
reduce  risk.  This  can  be  done  here  by  estab- 
lishing a  framework  within  which  ATV  can 
develop    in    an    orderly    manner.    Such    a 
framework,    promulgated    by    government, 
can  encourage  the  development  of  a  final 
system  much  more  satisfactory  to  everyone 
concerned  than  is  likely  to  result  otherwise. 
For  many  reasons,  the  final  system  should 
be  technically  superior  to  today's  TV.  This 
means  not  only  much  better  picture  and 
sound  quality  In  the  home,  but  the  accom- 
modation of  at  least  as  many  stations  as 
today  In  significantly  less  overall  spectrum. 
In  this  way,  other  needs,  such  as  those  of 
mobile  radio  and  ceUular  telephone  service, 
can  be  met.  None  of  these  3oals  can  be  met 
without  replacing  NTSC  with  a  modem  and 
more  efficient  system.  To  avoid  seriouis  dis- 
locations due  to  such  a  large  change  phas- 
ing out  NTSC  over  a  suitably  long  period  of 
time— perhaps  10  to  15  years.  In  that  way, 
viewers  would  be  able  to  use  their  present 
equipment  for  Its  natural  life,  while  those 
who  wished  could  buy  ATV  receivers  with 
confidence  that  they  would  not  be  made  ob- 
solete by  evolutionary  changes  in  the  ATV 
system  itself.  Broadcasters  could  start  ATV 
transmissions  using  either  a  Zenith-type  si- 
mulcasting system  or  a  single-channel-com- 
patible system  such  as  ACTV.  The  key  ele- 
ment is  the  receiver."  At  some  time,  de- 
pending on  viewers'   purchasing  behavior, 
the  PCC  would  drop  it  requirement  that  all 
ATV  programs  be  made  available  to  NTSC 
receivers.  This  would  accelerate  the  transi- 
tion toward  ATV  by  both  public  and  broad- 
casters and  would  begin  the  process  of  free- 
ing up  spectrum  for  other  uses,  but  would 
not  be  taken  unless  ATV  takes  hold. 

A  transition  framework  such  as  this,  de- 
cided upon  by  appropriate  government 
agencies  with  Input  from  all  interested  par- 
ties (not  Just  the  TV  broadcasting  Industry) 
would  encourage  manufacturers  to  make 
the  Investment  required  to  get  into  the 
market.  It  would  remove  doubt  as  to  what 
the  market  needed  and  even  provide  a  date 
by  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  public 
will  have  bought  new  receivers.  Since  most 
viewers  would  have  purchased  new  receivers 
within  that  period  anyway,  and  since  the  av- 
erage picture  quality  in  the  home  would  be 
clearty  superior  on  the  ATV  sets,  the  transi- 
tion would  have  a  good  chance  of  being  ac- 
cepted. 

RECOlOfENDATIONS 

In  the  expectation  that  other  submissions 
will  deal  with  improving  the  economic  cli- 
mate for  potential  TV  manufacturers  and 
remedying  the  erosion  that  has  taken  place 
In  the  consumer-electronics  industry,  these 
recommendations  deal  primarily  with  regu- 
latory and  policy  issues  that  I  believe  are  of 
importance  without  regard  to  whatever 
other  action  the  government  will  take.  A 
more  general  list  of  possible  actions  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Appendix. 

1.  Withdraw  support  for  the  NHK  produc- 
tion starulard  and  do  not  require  its  use  for 
testing  proposed  systems  under  the  current 
Inquiry.  If  it  ever  was  in  our  Interest  to  sup- 
port this  system,  it  certainly  is  not  now,  es- 
pecially in  the  light  of  the  TenUtlve  Deci- 
sion and  FNOI.  In  similar  regard,  advice 
tendered  by  organizations  In  which  foreign- 
owned  companies  have  an  important  voice, 
such  as  ATSC  and  EIA.  should  be  given  par- 
ticularly careful  scrutiny  to  see  whose  Inter- 
ests such  advice  would  advance. 

2.  Decide  on  a  definite  plan  for  the  devel- 
opment and  introduction  of  ATV,  incluxiing 
the  eventual  phasing  out  of  NTSC,  with  full 
contideration  of  the  economic  factors.  The 


plan  need  not  select  one  of  the  proposed 
systems,  but  might  well  incorporate  desired 
features  from  a  number  of  different  propos- 
als. Some  timing  flexibility  might  be  incor- 
porated. Such  a  decision  would  remove  some 
of  the  uncertainly  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
private  investment.  The  U.S.  Is  the  largest 
TV  market  in  the  world.  A  system  guaran- 
teed to  be  deployed  in  the  U.S.  will  surely 
attract  the  needed  Investment  from  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  manufacturers. 

3.  Require  ATV  receivers  and  peripheral 
equipment  to  be  used  with  them,  such  as 
VCR's,  to  be  adaptable  to  some  range  of  ATV 
systems.  (Regulation  should  be  just  enough 
to  achieve  the  objectives.  In  particular, 
scanning  standards  of  the  display  should  be 
optional.)  This  range  should  include  the 
kinds  of  systems  contemplated  in  the  devel- 
opment plan  discussed  in  Item  2.  If  a 
number  of  mutually  incompatible  ATV  re- 
ceivers appear  on  the  market,  advanced  tele- 
vision will  be  struck  a  serious.  If  not  fatal, 
blow.  All  participants,  including  the  public, 
will  lose  money,  and  the  economy  will  be 
the  worse  for  It.  This  eventually  should  be 
prevented.  If  at  all  possible. 

4.  Encourage  the  alternative  media  to 
adopt  transmission  standards  that  are 
friendly  to  those  the  Commission  is  likely  to 
adopt  for  terrestrial  transmissioTL  The  re- 
ceiver-compatibility standards  of  Item  3 
would  be  helpful  in  this  regard.  Additional 
steps  might  Include  spectrum  assignments 
for  DBS  and  for  satellite  transmission  to 
cable  head  ends,  interference  requirements 
for  cable,  and  the  eventual  promulgation  of 
a  family  of  digital  ATV  transmission  stand- 
ards for  proposed  digital  media,  when  re- 
search in  this  field  is  sufficiently  far  ad- 
vanced. 

POOTNOTES 

'  A  report  on  the  decline  of  the  industry,  entitled, 
"The  Decline  of  Consumer  Electronics  Manufactur- 
ing' History.  Hypotheses,  and  Remedies."  is  avail- 
able from  Prof.  David  H.  Staelln.  26-341  MIT.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  02139. 

'  Depending  on  how  dumping  Is  defined,  this  may 
still  be  going  on.  It  Is  quite  common  to  see  Asian 
TV  receivers  at  lower  prices  In  the  U.S.  than  In 
their  country  of  manufacture. 

'The  effective  devaluation  of  the  dollar  has 
partly  remedied  the  latter  problem. 

♦  The  government  would  be  well  advised  to  con- 
sider the  economic  interests  of  those  giving  advice. 
There  is  not  a  single  U.S.-owned  TV  manufacturer 
In  the  consumer-electronics  division  of  EIA.  which 
largely  represents  foreign-owned  companies  that 
have  taken  the  market  away  from  our  own  compa- 
nies. 

•  A  major  obstacle  would  be  a  depression,  or  the 
use  of  mutually  Incompatible  standards  and  receiv- 
ers by  the  various  media.  We  have  some  moderaUly 
effective  methods  of  dealing  with  the  first  problem, 
but  the  second  can  positively  be  avoided  by  appro- 
priate government  action. 

•Prance  abandoned  Its  819-llne  monochrome 
HDTV  system  in  1965  when  It  went  to  color. 

'  In  addition,  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that 
the  MUSE  system,  with  Its  subsampling  structure, 
will  perform  well  under  typical  degradations  In 
analog  trarismlsslon  channels.  It  can  be  used  In 
DBS  and  for  tape  or  disk  recording. 

•The  NTIA  has  issued  a  Notice  of  Inquiry  on 
whether  the  US  should  change  Its  position  In  this 
matter.  Comments  are  due  March  3. 

•SMPTE  standardization,  widely  proclaimed  as 
an  "endorsement"  by  NHK  adherents,  is  most  cer- 
tainly so  such  thing.  It  Is  SMPTE's  practice  to 
standardize  anything  that  U  being  used,  without 
any  recommendation  as  to  Its  merits. 

'"The  Zenith  and  MIT  systems  lend  themselves 
to  such  a  family  structure. 

'  •  Naturally,  one  would  not  require  receivers  to 
cope  with  every  possible  format,  but  only  with  a 
range  of  formats  that  faU  In  the  class  to  be  author- 
ized by  the  FCC.  ^,^    ^ 

' '  We  have  recommended  the  Open- Architecture 
Receiver  (OAR)  for  this  application,  but  leas  gener- 
al configurations  are  possible. 


Appendix 


-Possible  Federal  Acnoiis  to 
Support  ATV 

VERY  LOW  OR  MO  COST 


1.  Withdraw  U.S.  government  support  for 
the  NHK  production  standard.  Such  sup- 
port, if  ever  In  our  Interests,  is  certainly  not 
In  our  Interests  now. 

2.  Regard  with  suspicion  advice  tendered 
by  organizations  In  which  foreign-owned 
companies  have  an  important  voice,  such  as 
ATSC  and  EIA. 

3.  Make  takeovers  and  leveraged  buy-outs 
more  difficult,  particularly  In  vital  Indus- 
tries. (Example:  GE/RCA)  E.g.:  Interest  on 
money  borrowed  for  takeovers  should  not 
be  a  legitimate  business  expense;  officers  of 
companies  should  not  be  able  to  dismember 
corporations  In  order  to  line  their  pockets. 

4.  Enforce  the  antidumping  laws.  If  Japa- 
nese companies  are  selling  TV's  at  no  profit 
in  the  US,  but  at  high  profit  in  Japan,  that 
should  be  defined  as  dumping.  Make  foreign 
components  used  In  foreign-owned  US  facto- 
ries subject  to  these  laws. 

5.  Set  national  priorities  Independent  of 
special  concerns  of  small  Industries,  but 
only  In  view  of  the  overall  l)eneflt  to  the 
economy. 

LOW  COST 

1.  Organize  a  high-level  adequately 
staffed  study  with  all  interests  represented, 
including  Industry,  government,  academla. 
labor,  public. 

2.  Decide  on  a  definite  scenario  for  the  de- 
velopment and  Introduction  of  ATV,  includ- 
ing the  phasing  out  of  NTSC,  with  fuU  con- 
sideration of  economic  factors.  EsUbllsh 
ATV  receiver  compatibility  standards  to 
prevent  both  a  premature  defacto  standard 
and  a  multiplicity  of  mutually  incompatible 
receivers  appearing  in  the  market.  This  is 
unlikely  to  be  done  successfully  within  the 
FCC  Advisory  Committee,  as  the  wrong 
people  (or  at  least  not  enough  of  the  right 
people)  are  Involved,  and  because  the  FCC 
does  not  seem  to  think  it  ought  to  consider 
economic  factors  outside  the  broadcasting 
industry. 

3.  Fund  a  number  of  small  R&D  pro- 
grams, particularly  for  systems  develop- 
ment. ,  ^ 

4.  Provide  funds  for  relevant  federal  agen- 
cies to  Inform  themselves  of  what  is  going 
on.  Increase  the  FCC  staff  so  that  it  can 
conduct  studies  in  support  of  the  work  of 
the  Advisory  Committee. 

5.  Coordinate  federal  TV  activities  In 
DOD,  NASA,  FAA,  Commerce,  FCC  OTC, 
NITS,  etc.  Perhaps  government  agencies 
could  themselves  be  a  significant  guaran- 
teed market  for  the  first  US-produced  ATV 
systems. 

HIGHER  COST 

1.  Improve  the  climate  for  long-range  In- 
vestment In  product  development,  for  exam- 
ple by  favorable  tax  treatment.  In  special 
cases,  guarantee  development  loans  at  fa- 
vorable Interest  rates.  Provide  matching 
funds  for  important  product  and  technology 
developments.* 

2.  Fund,  partially  or  completely,  the  devel- 
opment of  key  technologies.  Including  dis- 
plays, signal-processing  chips,  and  frame 
memories  (FRAM's).  Fund  some  system 
work.  Fund  the  Open-Architecture  Receiv- 
er • 

3  Save  Zenith.  (We  saved  Lockheed. 
Chrysler,  and  even  Harley-Davldson!)  Give 
Zenith  a  contract  for  a  certain  number  of 
receivers,  to  be  used  by  federal  agencies 
and/or  federal  contractors.  (E.g.,  the  FAA  U 
buying  thousands  of  2000-llne  displays  for 
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air-traffic  control,  and  the  present  plan  Is  to 
get  them  from  Sony. ) 

4.  Save  the  Samoff  Laboratories.  The 
former  research  laboratory  of  RCA.  In 
Princeton,  is  the  largest  and  most  Important 
TV  laboratory  In  the  US.  It  was  given  away 
to  SRI  as  a  result  of  the  GE/RCA  merger. 
It  Is  now  a  contract  laboratory  and,  as  such, 
will  have  a  hard  time  doing  the  long-range 
fundamental  research  and  product  develop- 
ment required  to  support  a  vibrant  con- 
sumer-electronics industry.  Alternative  sup- 
port means  might  be  found,  such  as  a  con- 
sortium of  electronics  companies,  perhaps 
with  some  direct  or  indirect  federal  support. 

5.  Involve  the  federal  and  federal-funded 
laboratories,  as  appropriate. 

'Some  of  this  work  viu  be  funded  by  DARPA  is 
a  result  of  the  recent  Broad  Area  Announcement.* 


UMI 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  l,482d  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  that  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Genesee  County  Legislature  on  March 
8.  1989.  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

I  should  like  to  thank  Stephen  M. 
Hawley,  a  legislator  from  District  Pour 
in  Genesee  County  and  a  high  school 
classmate  and  friend  of  Terry  Ander- 
son, who  was  kind  enough  to  share  the 
text  of  that  resolution  with  this  Sena- 
tor. 

The  resolution  of  the  Genesee 
County  Legislature  follows: 

PaocLAMATioN— "Tehky  Aitderson  Wesx  in 
GnrKSEE  Conimr."  March  12-18. 1989 

Whereas.  Terry  Anderson.  Chief  Middle 
East  News  Correspondent  for  the  Associated 
press,  was  Udnapped  by  the  Islamic  Jihad 
Terrorists  on  March  16th.  1985  and  has 
been  illegally  detained  since  that  time,  and 

Whereas,  his  ongoing  conunitment  to  the 
Ideals  which  make  America  strong  have 
surely  helped  him  persevere  during  these 
past  four  years,  and 

Whereas,  Terry  Anderson's  family  unit 
has  undergone  a  drastic  metamorphosis 
since  the  kidnapping  with  the  deaths  of  his 
father.  Glenn  Anderson.  Sr.  and  brother 
Glenn  "Rich"  Anderson,  Jr.,  and  the  birth 
of  his  beautiful  daughter.  Sulome.  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Genesee 
County.  SUte  of  New  Yorlt.  United  SUtes 
of  America,  and  freedom  loving  countries  of 
the  world,  do  implore  the  captors  to  imme- 
diately release  Terry  Anderson  and  all  hos- 
tages, and  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Genesee  County  does 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  March  12 
through  18.  1989  as  "TERRY  ANDERSON 
WEEK"  In  Genesee  County.  SUte  of  New 
York,  and  urges  George  Bush.  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the  Con- 
greas  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to 
ecmtinue  all  reasonable  and  prudent  ave- 
nues to  obtain  the  release  of  Terry  Ander- 
son and  all  hostages,  and  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  Proclamation 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  Terry  Anderson. 
The  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  George 
Bush.  U.S.  Congresswoman  Louise  Slaugh- 
ter, and  UJB.  Senators  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato 
and  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  March 
25.  1989,  marked  the  168th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  beginning  of  the  revolution 
which  freed  the  Greek  people  from 
the  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  That 
day  was  recognized  here  as  a  national 
day  of  celebration  of  Greek  and  Amer- 
ican democracy. 

The  United  States  and  Greece  have 
looked  to  one  another  for  inspiration 
at  various  points  in  history.  Ancient 
Greece  served  as  the  model  for  West- 
em  democracy  and  is  the  aesthetic 
basis  of  Western  art  and  architecture. 

The  Greek  people  likewise  drew  in- 
spiration from  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence during  their  8-year  war  to  over- 
throw centuries  of  foreign  domination. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Greeks  gave 
their  lives  fighting  against  the  Axis 
Powers,  and  after  the  war,  many  more 
Greeks  valiantly  fought  to  defeat  the 
Communist  rebels  from  seizing  control 
of  their  country. 

In  addition  to  the  cultural  heritage 
that  Greece  and  the  United  States 
share,  Greek  Americans  have  made 
significant  direct  contributions  to 
American  society.  Dr.  George  Papani- 
colau  invented  the  Pap  test  for  cancer. 
Telly  Savalas  has  entertained  Ameri- 
cans both  on  the  movie  and  TV  screen. 
In  the  field  of  [>olitics  as  well,  this 
country  abounds  with  dedicated 
Greek-American  statesmen.  My  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  takes  pride  in 
Gov.  Michael  Dukakis,  former  Senator 
Paul  Tsongas,  and  Congressman  Nick 
Mavroules. 

These  and  other  great  Americans 
remind  us  of  the  cultural  legacy  that 
ties  us  and  other  Western  democracies 
to  Greece.  In  celebrating  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day  we  celebrate  the  ideals 
of  democracy  and  the  cultural  rich- 
ness shared  by  Greece  and  the  United 
States.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  W.  BATE- 
ZEL,  SUPERINTENDENT,  BUR- 
LINGTON COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  George  W.  Ba- 
tezel,  the  superintendent  of  Burling- 
ton County  schools,  who  will  retire 
this  year  after  two  decades  of  service. 
Since  he  was  appointed  by  the  State 
board  of  education  in  1970.  Mr.  Bate- 
zel  has  been  dedicated  to  serving  Bur- 
lington students,  faculty,  and  parents. 

Mr.  Batezel  attended  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Bowling  Green  State  Universi- 
ty and  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
from  Harvard  in  1947.  In  1970.  Mr. 
Batezel  received  his  doctorate  in  edu- 
cation from  Temple  University. 

Mr.  Batezel  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  education  since  1953 
when  he  began  his  teaching  career  in 
Phoenixville.  PA.  He  started  as  a 
social  studies  teacher  and  department 


chairman  for  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  In  Phoenixville.  Later, 
before  he  was  named  superintendent 
of  Burlington  County  schools.  Mr.  Ba- 
tezel was  the  principal  of  Moorestown 
Middle  School. 

As  superintendent,  Mr.  Batezel  has 
been  responsible  for  maintaining  high 
education  standards  by  assuring  that 
Burlington  schools  are  in  compliance 
with  State  requirements.  He  also  has 
been  responsible  for  approving  school 
district  budgets  and  transportation 
programs  and  for  appointing  various 
school  board  members  and  officers. 

Mr.  Batezel  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  planning  and  improving  edu- 
cation programs  throughout  the 
county.  He  has  served  on  numerous 
civic  and  educational  boards  including 
the  Burlington  County  Special  Serv- 
ices School  District.  Burlington 
County  vocational/technical  schools, 
and  Burlington  County  College. 

I  commend  Mr.  Batezel  for  the  lead- 
ership and  dedication  he  has  brought 
to  the  Burlington  County  school 
system,  and  for  his  efforts  to  assure 
that  Burlington  County  schools  strive 
to  achieve  excellence.  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  success  in  his  futiu-e  en- 
deavors.* 


CELEBRATING  NORTH 
DAKOTA'S  FIRST  100  YEARS 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President. 
North  Dakota  is  one  of  six  States  cele- 
brating our  State  centennial  during 
1989,  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Between  my  father.  Usher 
Burdick,  and  I,  a  Burdick  has  repre- 
sented North  Dakota  in  one  capacity 
or  another  since  1906.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  bit  of 
North  Dakota  history. 

The  State's  history  begin  with  the 
Indians.  The  Dakota  or  Sioux,  Assini- 
boine,  Cheyenne,  Mandan,  Hidatsa, 
Arikara  and  other  tribes  lived  on  the 
prairie  before  the  Dakota  Territory 
became  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. Earlier  this  week.  Senator 
Conrad  and  I  shared  with  you  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  5  as 
"Native  American  Day  in  North 
Dakota."  Let  me  repeat  one  line  from 
Gov.  George  Sinner's  proclamation: 
"As  the  original  foimders  of  our  State, 
the  Native  American  citizens  of  North 
Dakota  should  be  properly  honored 
for  their  imdaimted  courage,  pioneer- 
ing spirit  and  imique  culture." 

Pur  traders  brought  dramatic 
change  in  the  18th  century.  In  the 
19th  century,  the  railroad  brought 
even  greater  changes  to  the  prairie. 
Most  of  our  towns  were  settled  along 
rail  lines  and  much  of  our  farmland 
was  purchased  from  the  railroad.  Bo- 
nanza farms  with  thousands  of  acres 
drew  the  Nation's  attention  to  our  ag- 
ricultiu*al  potential. 
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North  and  South  Dakota  became  the 
39th  and  40th  States  of  the  Union  on 
November  2,   1889.  My  State,  which 
now  has  Democratic  control  of  our 
congressional    delegation.    Governor's 
office,  State  senate  and  most  State  of- 
fices, started  out  under  Republican 
control.  In  fact,  my  father.  Usher  Bur- 
dick,  was  a  Republican  when  he  served 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
from  1934  to  1944  and  from  1948  to 
1958.  I  was  the  first  Democrat  North 
Dakota  ever  sent  to  Congress,  and  I 
am  proud  of  being  part  of  the  historic 
move  to  switch  North  Dakota's  Non- 
partisan League  from  the  Republican 
to  the  Democratic  column  in  1956.  I 
have  served  North  Dakota  in  Congress 
since  1958  and  in  this  body  since  1960. 
The  NPL  tradition  still  lives  in  the 
Democratic-NPL    and    in    our    State- 
owned  bank  and  mill  and  elevator. 

North  Dakota  enjoys  rich  diversity. 
From  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  to  the  Badlands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  the 
State  offers  wide  open  spaces,  abun- 
dant wUdlife,  rich  agricultural  and 
energy  resources,  fresh  air  and  some 
of  the  best  people  in  the  world. 

Residents  of  my  State  mourn  the 
1988  loss  of  historian  Larry  Remele.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  fine  article  he  wrote  on  the  State's 
history  for  the  North  Dakota  Centen- 
nial Blue  Book.  I  ask  that  it  appear  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 
North  Dakota  History:  Overview  and 

SUIfMARY 


(By  lAfry  Remele) 
When  North  Dakota  entered  the  Federal 
Union  in  1889.  its  leaders  prophesied  a  glori- 
ous future  for  the  Northern  Prairie  SUte. 
Great  cities  and  prosperous  farms,  said  the 
promoters,  would  make  Dakota  the  "jewel" 
In  the  crown  of  Democracy.  The  ensuing 
century  has  proven  the  "boomers"  both 
right  and  wrong.  North  Dakota  has  enjoyed 
prosperity,  but  it  has  also  seen  devastating- 
ly  hard  times.  In  1989,  the  essential  problem 
remains  the  same  as  a  century  earlier— find- 
ing the  capital  necessary  to  provide  services 
and  benefits  of  modem  society  to  a  far- 
flung  population.  As  it  was  In  1889,  North 
Dakota  remains  a  social,  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic colony,  a  producer  of  raw  materials,  a 
consumer  of  manufactures  and  capital,  and 
an  exporter  of  educated  young  people. 

Before  Euro-American  settlement  of  the 
Northern  Plains  began  In  the  19th  Century, 
the  land  had  been  occupied  for  many  cen- 
turies. Archeologlcal  Investigations  docu- 
ment the  presence  of  big  game  hunting  cul- 
tures after  the  retreat  of  the  continental 
glaciers  about  10,000  years  ago  and  later  set- 
tlements of  both  hunting  and  gathering  and 
fanning  peoples  dating  ca.  2000  B.C.,  to 
1860.  When  the  first  white  explorers  ar- 
rived, distinct  Indian  groups  existed  In  what 
is  now  North  Dakota.  These  Included  the 
Dakota  or  LakoU  nation  (called  "Sioux,"  or 
enemies  by  those  who  feared  them),  Assini- 
boine.  Cheyenne,  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Ari- 
kara.  Groups  of  Chippewa  (or  Ojlbway) 
moved  Into  the  northern  Red  River  VaUey 
around  1800,  and  Cree.  Blackfeet  and  Crow 
frequented  the  western  buffalo  ranges. 


These  peoples  represented  two  different 
adaptations  to  the  plains  environment.  No- 
madic groups  depended  primarily  upon  vast 
herds  of  American  bison  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  When  the  horse  was  brought  to  the 
Northern  Plains  In  the  18th  Century,  the 
lives  of  the  Dakota,  Asslnlbolne  and  Chey- 
enne  changed   dramatically.   These   bands 
quickly  adapted  to  the  horse,  and  the  new 
mobility  enabled  them  to  hunt  with  ease 
and  consequently  to  live  better  than  ever 
before.  The  horse  became  a  hallmark  of 
Plains  cultures,  and  the  Images  of  these 
mounted   Indians   bequeathed   a   romantic 
Image  of  power  and  strength  that  has  sur- 
vived in  story,  films  and  songs.  In  contrast, 
the  sedentary  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara 
lived  in  relatively   permanent  earthlodges 
near  the  Missouri  River  and  supplemented 
produce  from  extensive  gardens  with  hunt- 
ing: their  fortified  villages  became  commer- 
cial centers  that  evolved  Into  trading  hubs 
during  the  fur  trade  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries. 

Indians  and  Euro-Americans  came  Into 
contact  during  the  18th  Century.  The  first 
recorded  visitor  was  La  Verendrye.  a  French 
explorer  who  reached  the  Missouri  River 
from  Canada  In  1738  while  searching  for  a 
water  route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Others 
followed.  Including  La  Verendrye's  sons  in 
1742.  However,  most  contact  resulted  from 
the  Canadian  fur  trade  until  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark  led  the  American 
"voyage  of  discovery"  up  the  Missouri  from 
St.  Louis  In  1804. 

The  fur  trade  linked  the  Northern  Plains 
to  a  worldwide  economic  and  political 
system.  European  nations,  competing  for 
mercantile  supremacy,  claimed  the  plains, 
and  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain  ex- 
changed the  territory  several  times  through 
wars  and  treaties.  In  1763.  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  gave  all  French  lands  drained  by  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  Great  Britain,  including  the 
country  tributary  to  the  Red  River  of  the 
North.  France  had  ceded  lands  drained  by 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  Spain 
one  year  earlier:  this  this  territory  was  re- 
turned to  France  in  1800.  Three  years  later 
Emperor  Napoleon  Bonaparte  sold  French 
possessions  to  the  nedgling  United  States. 
This  sale,  known  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Inaugurated  American  ownership  of  lands 
now  included  In  North  Dakota. 

Intense  competition  characterized  the  fur 
trade,  and  rival  companies  competed  for 
prime  locations.  In  1801,  Alexander  Henry, 
Jr.,  established  a  post  at  Pembina  that  after 
1812  became  the  center  for  an  agricultural 
colony  sponsored  by  the  British  crown. 
However,  British  Influence  diminished  along 
the  Missouri  after  1800,  and  the  Red  River 
Valley  likewise  fell  into  American  control  In 
1818  when  the  London  Convention  esUb- 
lished  the  49th  Parallel  as  the  northern 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
British  possessions  In  North  America.  Iron- 
ically, many  of  the  colonists  near  Pembina 
moved  north  into  Canada  when  an  1823 
boundary  survey  found  them  to  be  residing 
In  the  United  States. 

With  several  notable  exceptions,  contact 
between  the  Native  peoples  and  American 
traders,  explorers  and  military  persormel  m 
the  Northern  Plains  remained  peaceful 
during  the  early  19th  Century.  Indians 
became  instrumental  In  the  fur  trade:  major 
trading  posts  at  Fort  Union  and  Fort  Clark, 
and  others  of  lesser  significance,  catered 
mainly  to  Native  trappers  and  hunters.  In 
exchange  for  their  meat  and  furs,  the  Indi- 
ans received  guns,  metal  tools,  cloth  and 
beads  and  other  trade  goods.  This  exchange 


forever  altered  Indian  cultures,  and  It  often 
brought  dangers:  in  1837.  for  example, 
smallpox  virltually  wiped  out  the  Mandan 
people  at  Fort  Clark. 

In  the  Red  River  VaUey.  the  fur  trade  cre- 
ated a  new  nation,  the  Metis.  Descended 
from  Euro-American  fur  trade  employees 
and  Chippewa  Indian  women,  the  Metis 
melded  the  two  cultures  in  language,  life- 
style and  economy.  In  1843,  regular  cara- 
vans of  high-wheeled,  wooden  Red  River 
carts  began  hauling  buffalo  robes  and  pem- 
mican.  the  proceeds  from  semi-annual 
hunts,  to  St.  Paul  along  well-worn  trails. 
The  Metis  center  in  the  United  SUtes  was 
St.  Joseph  (now  Walhalla),  and  men  such  as 
Antoine  Gingras  headed  a  self-conscious 
new  nation.  The  Metis  nation,  however, 
faded  as  the  buffalo  became  ever  less  avail- 
able east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

For  the  most  part,  the  incursion  of  Euro- 
Americans  into  the  Northern  Plains  caused 
few  confrontations  with  Indian  peoples.  In 
1863,  1864  and  1865,  however,  the  pattern 
changed.  Major  military  expeditions 
searched  the  Northern  Plains  for  Santee 
Dakota  who  had  participated  In  a  violent 
uprising  in  MlnnesoU  in  1862.  Battles  at 
Whltestone  Hill  in  1863  and  at  KiUdeer 
Mountain  and  In  the  Badlands  In  1864  di- 
minished Dakota  resistance,  forcing  many 
onto  reservations  to  avoid  starvation.  A 
chain  of  military  outposts,  beginning  with 
Port  Abercromble  In  1857,  continually  in- 
creased federal  power,  and  the  great  slaugh- 
ter of  the  northern  bison  herds  after  1870 
eventually  caused  the  nomadic  tribes  to 
submit.  Some  bands  of  Dakota  resisted  into 
the  1880s,  but  their  old  way  of  life  on  the 
plains  was  lost. 

Several  parts  of  the  struggle  between  op- 
posing cultures  yet  remain  sources  of  legend 
and  controversy.  In  1876,  units  of  the  7th 
Cavalry  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  George  A. 
Custer  left  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  near  Bis- 
marck to  search  for  DakoU  who  had  re- 
fused confinement  on  reservations.  The  re- 
sulting annihilation  of  Custer's  immediate 
command  at  the  Little  Big  Horn  River  in 
Montana  Territory  made  names  such  as 
Crazy  Horse,  Gall  and  Sitting  Bull  famUiar 
throughout  the  nation.  Many  Dakota 
moved  to  Canada  to  escape  relentless  puni- 
tive expeditions  sent  by  the  army,  and  rem- 
nants finally  surrendered  at  Fort  Buford  in 
1881.  Nine  years  later  Sitting  Bull,  the  lead- 
ing opponent  of  reservation  life,  identified 
with  the  Ghost  Dance  religion,  one  that 
forecast  the  return  of  traditional  Plains 
Indian  ways.  Standing  Rock  Reservation 
Indian  police  were  sent  to  arrest  the  elderly 
leader  at  his  home  In  1890.  and  Sitting  Bull 
was  killed.  ,       „  _w  _ 

American  settlement  of  the  Northern 
Plains  commenced  In  earnest  after  1861, 
when  Dakota  Territory  was  organized  by 
Congress.  Significant  Immigration  com- 
menced when  the  westbound  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway  built  to  the  Missouri  River  In 
1872  and  1873.  Along  and  near  its  line,  new 
towns  sprang  up  to  serve  the  settlers,  the 
tracklaylng  crews,  and  other,  sometun^ 
rowdy  frontier  citizens.  Fargo  and  Bismarck, 
for  example,  both  began  as  rough-and- 
tumble  railroad  communities.  Spurred  by 
the  Federal  Homestead  Law  of  1862.  farm- 
ing settlement  developed  gradually  after  the 
first  claim  west  of  the  Red  River  was  fUed 

in  1868.  ,  ,  ^v,  ^ 

A  great  settlement  "boom  In  northern 
DakoU  occurred  between  1879  and  1886. 
During  those  years,  over  100,000  people  en- 
tered the  territory.  The  majority  were 
homesteaders,   but   some   organized   large. 
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highly  nr.echAnlzed.  well  capitalized  "bonan- 
«a"  farms.  These  operations,  several  of 
which  lasted  Into  the  20th  Century,  made 
names  such  as  Oalrymple  and  Grandin  well- 
known  throughout  the  United  States  and 
helped  publicize  the  northern  frontier. 

Ethnic  variety  characterized  the  new  set- 
tlements. Following  the  first  settlement 
"boom."  a  second  "boom"  after  1905  in- 
creased the  population  from  190,983  in  1890 
to  646.872  by  1920.  Many  were  immigrants 
of  Scandinavian  or  Germanic  origin.  Norwe- 
gians were  the  largest  single  ethnic  group, 
and  after  1885  many  Germans  immigrated 
from  enclaves  in  the  Russian  Uliraine.  A 
small,  but  strong  community  of  Scotch- 
Irish-Engllsh  background  played  an  espe- 
cially influential  role,  contributing  many  of 
North  Dakota's  early  business  and  political 
leaders.  Many  other  groups.  Including 
Asians.  Blacks  and  Arabs,  settled  through- 
out North  Dakota.  So  significant  was  this 
foreign  immigration  that  In  1915  over  79 
percent  of  all  North  Dakotans  were  either 
immigrants  or  the  children  of  Immigrants. 

The  influence  of  the  railroads  and  their 
business  allies  guided  northern  Dakota  from 
its  earliest  territorial  days.  Led  by  political 
agent  Alexander  McKenzle  of  Bismarck  and 
St.  Paul,  these  groups  worked  to  attract  in- 
vestment capital  to  the  Northern  Plains. 
The  1883  removal  of  the  territorial  capital 
from  Yankton  to  Bismarck  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  demon- 
strated the  power  of  these  outside  corporate 
interests  in  Dakota  Territory's  affairs. 

On  November  2.  1889.  President  Benjamin 
Harrison  approved  the  admission  of  North 
Dakota  to  the  Union.  The  new  state  was  a 
Republican  Party  stronghold.  The  first  gov- 
ernor, John  Miller,  presided  over  a  turbu- 
lent initial  legislative  session  that,  among 
other  issues,  fought  about  the  question  of 
legalizing  lotteries  and  prohibition. 

Political  life  revealed  an  insurgent  tenden- 
cy that  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  In 
1890,  the  cooperative  Farmers  Alliance 
formed  an  Independent  Party  to  challenge 
the  "McKenzie  Gang"  that  dominated  the 
Republican  Party.  The  Independents  fused 
with  the  minority  Democratic  Party  in  1892 
and  captured  sUte  government  with  a  plat- 
form promising  significant  reforms.  Their 
efforts,  however,  were  frustrated  by  politi- 
cal inexperience,  and  in  1894  the  Republi- 
can Party  regained  power.  Controlled  by 
conservatives.  North  Dakota  goverrunent 
encouraged  investment  by  establishing  lib- 
eral banking,  regulatory  and  taxation  poli- 
cies; to  support  their  policies,  conservatives 
argued  that  capitalists  would  not  Invest  in 
North  Dakota  unless  state  government  did 
its  part  to  diminish  risk  and  enhance  prof- 
its. 

Though  severely  criticized  by  progressives. 
the  strategy  did  result  in  some  industrial  de- 
velopment. Large  lignite  mines  opened  near 
Beulah  and  Wilton,  and  local  brickworks 
and  flour  mills  soon  dotted  the  state.  The 
railroad  industry,  bolstered  by  completion 
of  both  James  J.  HUls  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way in  1887  and  the  Soo  Line  in  1893,  built 
branch  lines  and  fostered  new  towns.  Rail 
expansion  peaked  in  1905  when  the  GN  and 
Soo  squared  off  in  a  'raUway  war  "  in  north- 
em  North  Dakota. 

ENldence  of  development,  however,  did 
not  quiet  the  progressive  opposition.  In 
their  opinion,  the  state  provided  too  many 
incentives,  and  they  pointed  out  that  huge 
profits  were  beiiig  taken  from  North 
Dakota,  that  the  distant  leadership  of  rail 
and  commodities  companies  were  often  arro- 
gant and  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of  their 


customers,  and  that  rural  people  were  often 
taxed  out  of  proportion  to  their  means. 
Most  galling,  however,  was  the  frequent  evi- 
dence that  out-of-state  corporate  Interests 
dominated  North  Dakota  government,  using 
It  to  further  private  goals  rather  than  the 
general  welfare  of  the  citizens. 

By  1905.  the  swelling  chorus  of  protest 
caused  a  political  upheaval.  Republican  pro- 
gressives  united   with    Democrats   to   elect 
John  Burke  as  governor,  and  his  election 
commenced    a    reform    era.    In    the    next 
decade,  a  series  of  other  movements  sur- 
faced. For  example,  in  1907,  a  new  coopera- 
tive  movement,   the  American  Society   of 
Equity,  came  to  North  Dakota  and  by  1913 
had  procreated  well  over  400  marketing  and 
purchasing    locals    throughout    the    state. 
Among  the  many  new  settlers  who  immi- 
grated during  the  second  Dakota    "boom " 
after  1905  were  radicals,  and  they  united 
into  the  North  Dakota  Socialist  Party.  Both 
the    cooperative    and    radical    movements 
questioned  the  preference  given  to  out-of- 
state  corporations,  called  for  fair  taxation, 
and  demanded  better  services  from  state 
government.  For  these  movements,  the  goal 
was  returning  control  of  North  Dakota  gov- 
errunent and  economy  to  the  people,  and 
they  were  not  afraid  to  demand  that  state 
government  organize  and  operate  banking, 
insurances    and    processing    businesses    in 
order  to  bring  the  benefits  of  competition, 
lower  costs  and  t>etter  services  to  the  people. 
These  movements  procreated  the  Nonpar- 
tisan League,  North  Dakota's  greatest  politi- 
cal   insurgency.    The    NPL.    bom    In    1915, 
united  progressives,  reformers  and  radicals 
behind  a  platform  that  called  for  many  pro- 
gressive   reforms,    ranging    from    Improved 
state  services  and  full  suffrage  for  women  to 
state  ownership  of  banks,  mills  and  eleva- 
tors,   and    Insurances.    Led    by    Arthur   C. 
Townley.  the  NPL  used  the  primary  election 
to  take  control  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
1916.   dominated  all  state  government  by 
1918,  and  enacted  its  program  in  1919.  Its 
administration,  headed  by  Governor  Lynn  J. 
Prazler.  instituted  many  reforms  in  state 
govemment;  among  them  were  reorganiza- 
tion of  state  services,  expansion  of  educa- 
tional services,  development  of  health  care 
agencies  and  Improved  regulation  of  public 
services  and  corporations.  However.  Its  core 
program  generated  fierce  opposition  fueled 
by    funds    from    out-of-state    corporations; 
those  Interests  used  every  means  to  obstruct 
the  NPL  program.   Including   lawsuits  and 
extreme  propaganda. 

The  antl-NPL  movement  gained  strength 
during  and  after  World  War  I.  Charging 
that  the  NPL's  leaders,  many  of  whom  were 
former  Socialists,  were  opponents  of  Ameri- 
can participation  in  World  War  I,  the  antl- 
NPL  forces  coalesced  in  late  1918  into  the 
Independent  Voter's  Association.  Vitriolic 
political  infighting  followed.  The  IVA  at- 
tacked on  many  fronts,  rapidly  sowing  dis- 
unity within  the  NPL  and  splitting  the  coa- 
lition of  cooperative  groups  that  had  helped 
support  the  League.  Economic  distress 
caused  by  the  precipitous  decline  in  grain 
prices  after  World  War  I  and  a  drought  in 
westem  North  Dakota  helped  diminish  NPL 
support.  In  1920.  the  IVA  took  control  of 
one  legislative  house  and  in  1921  forced  a 
recall  election  that  deposed  Governor  Fra- 
zler  and  other  members  of  the  Industrial 
Conunlssion  that  governed  state-owned  in- 
dustries. The  NPL  era.  one  that  significant- 
ly altered  North  DakoU  govemment,  had 
ended. 

The  NPL  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
state.  The  Bank  of  North  DakoU  at  Bis- 


marck, opened  in  1919,  has  become  a  large 
and  powerful  economic  force;  the  State  Mill 
and  Elevator  at  Grand  Porks,  completed  In 
1922,  provided  a  market  for  grain  and  a 
source  of  feed  and  seed;  the  state  hail  Insur- 
ance program  benefited  many  farmers  until 
its  elimination  In  the  1960s.  Perhaps  most 
Importantly,  the  NPL  established  an  insur- 
gent tradition  in  the  state  that  blurred 
party  lines  for  four  decades,  and  both  the 
League  and  the  IVA  elevated  a  generation 
of  leaders  to  power.  Each  official  recalled  in 

1921.  for  example,  later  regained  public 
office. 

For  North  DakoU  the  1920s  and  1930s 
proved  to  be  watersheds.  An  economic  de- 
pression, starting  with  the  1920  collapse  of 
wartime  prices  for  grain,  punctured  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  of  previous  decades.  More 
North  Dakota  banks  closed  in  1921  than  in 
any  other  year;  the  resulting  contraction  of 
credit  caused  many  farm  foreclosures.  Si- 
multaneously, farm  sizes  increased,  and 
many  farmers  mechanized  their  operations. 
A  dramatic  shift  to  motorized  transporta- 
tion placed  greater  emphasis  on  better  roads 
and  bridges.  As  the  times  changed,  new  de- 
vices entered  the  state's  homes:  radio,  espe- 
cially became  conunonplace  after  the  first 
stations  went  on  the  air  in  North  DakoU  in 

1922.  Likewise,  motion  pictures  attracted 
thousands,  and  many  theaters  were  built  in 
towns  across  North  DakoU.  These  economic 
and  social  factors  had  by  1930  made  North 
DakoU  a  different  place  than  a  decade  ear- 
lier. The  fire  that  destroyed  the  old  sUte 
capltol  building  on  December  28,  1930.  sym- 
bolized the  end  of  an  era. 

The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s  both 
slowed  progress  and  sped  change.  Heavy 
farm  debt  loads  and  low  commodity  prices 
caused  a  crisis  of  farm  foreclosures  and 
bank  failures.  Those  farmers  in  a  better  fi- 
nancial position  enlarged  their  holdings. 
Rural  population  diminished  while  cities 
grew.  North  Dakota  reached  its  peak  popu- 
lation in  1930.  but  the  total  thereafter 
dropped  steadily  until  1950. 

As  a  rural  state.  North  DakoU  suffered 
greatly  when  the  prices  received  for  farm 
produce  declined.  The  search  for  a  solution 
to  that  problem  brought  about  different 
movements  in  the  19208  and  1930s.  For  ex- 
ample, cooperatives  enjoyed  a  renewed  pop- 
ularity in  the  1920s.  As  farmers  tried  to 
band  together  to  market  their  produce  and 
reduce  the  costs  of  farming,  the  North 
DakoU  Farmers  Union  spread  across  the 
prairies.  Substantial  organizing  efforts  in 
the  mid- 1920s  resulted  in  formation  of  a 
state  union  in  1927;  Fanners  Union  locals 
built  elevators  and  organized  oil  coopera- 
tives that  served  the  needs  of  an  increasing- 
ly mechanized  rural  economy.  In  1932,  the 
cooperative  group  helped  form  a  militant 
defense  organization,  the  Farmers  Holiday 
Association,  to  take  direct  action  against 
low  commodity  prices  and  farm  foreclo- 
sures. 

The  renewed  militancy  in  rural  North 
Dakota  quickly  spread  into  state  politics.  A 
revitalized  Non-partisan  League  emerged  in 
1932.  electing  the  colorful  populist  William 
Langer  as  govemor.  Langer  took  bold  ac- 
tions when  he  assumed  his  office  in  1933;  he 
slashed  sUte  spending,  imposed  moratori- 
ums on  mortgage  foreclosure  sales,  and  em- 
bargoed shipment  of  grain  from  the  sUte. 
However,  his  disregard  of  law  brought  fed- 
eral Investigations,  and  in  1934  he  was  con- 
victed of  campaign  law  violations  and  re- 
moved from  office.  Lt.  Govemor  Ole  Olson 
finished  the  term.  That  same  year,  a  divided 
NPL  lost  the  governor's  office  to  Democrat 
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Thomas  Moodie,  he  assumed  office  in  1935, 
but  wafi  quickly  disqualified  when  an  inves- 
tigation discovered  that  he  did  not  meet 
state  residency  requirements.  Lt.  Governor 
Walter  Welford  succeeded  Moodie.  becom- 
ing the  fourth  governor  in  seven  months. 
Langer  returned  to  the  electoral  wars  In 
1936  after  successfully  overturning  his  con- 
viction and  then  being  exonerated  after 
four  new  trials  in  1935.  In  1936,  he  was  re- 
elected governor;  though  defeated  in  1938 
when  he  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  unseat- 
ed Incumbent  Lynn  J.  Prazier  in  1940  and 
retained  that  office  until  his  death  In  1959. 

Though  the  explosive  politics  of  the  1930s 
mostly  centered  around  Langer.  several 
other  North  Dakota  leaders  received  nation- 
al prominence.  Senators  Gerald  P.  Nye  and 
Lynn  J.  Prazier  became  known  for  reflecting 
the  isolationist  philosophy  prevalent  among 
North  Dakota  people.  Nye's  Investigation  of 
the  role  of  the  munitions  industry  in  bring- 
ing the  United  SUtes  Into  World  War  I 
made  him  a  national  figure  and  at  the  end 
of  the  decade  he  helped  lead  the  national 
America  Pirst  Movement  that  sought  to 
keep  the  nation  out  of  World  War  II.  Pra- 
zier established  himself  as  a  pacifist  by  an- 
nually proposing  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment to  outlaw  American  participation  in 
foreign  wars.  In  1936,  Congressman  William 
Lemke  was  nominated  for  president  by  the 
new  Union  Party;  though  he  received  fewer 
than  one  million  votes,  he  carried  the  con- 
cerns of  drought-stricken  farmers  through- 
out the  nation. 

Despite  economic  problems,  crop  failures, 
dust  storms  and  weather  extremes.  North 
Dakota  visibly  modernized  during  the  1930s. 
The  new  skyscraper  State  Capitol,  begun  in 
1932,  was  completed  in  1935.  Pederal  relief 
programs  improved  highways,  state  parks 
and  city  services  throughout  the  state.  State 
departments  addressed  public  health  and 
safety  problems,  and  a  movement  for  con- 
solidated law  enforcement  was  initiated 
with  formation  of  a  SUte  Highway  Patrol  in 
1935.  Rural  schools  consolidated  at  an  In- 
creasing rate.  Public  utilities  extended  their 
reach  through  development  of  rural  electric 
cooperatives;  the  first.  Baker  Electric  of 
Cando,  energized  its  lines  in  1938. 

For  many,  however,  the  economic  hard- 
ships of  the  Depression  could  not  be  over- 
come. Thousands  of  North  Dakotans  lost 
their  farms  and  either  moved  into  the  cities 
and  towns  or  from  the  state.  One  historian 
estimates  that  over  70  percent  of  the  state's 
people  required  one  form  or  another  of 
public  assistance.  The  toll  In  broken  dreams, 
physical  hunger  and  hardship,  and  displace- 
ment win  never  be  completely  measured. 
Still,  most  North  Dakotans  stubbornly  held 
on,  husbanding  their  resources  and  spend- 
ing carefully.  Even  during  the  hard  times, 
for  exsunple,  drought-stricken  counties  and 
cities  rarely  missed  bond  payments,  and 
Indeed  the  public  debt  In  the  state  was  sub- 
stantially reduced  during  the  Depression 
years. 

More  favorable  weather  improved  crop 
yields  In  the  1940s.  With  more  commodities 
to  sell,  farmers  benefited  even  more  from 
the  higher  prices  stimulated  by  American 
entry  into  World  War  II.  Within  a  span  of 
five  years,  the  farm  debt  in  the  state 
dropped  markedly;  at  war's  end  In  1945 
North  Dakota  residents  had  accumulated 
the  largest  per  capita  bank  deposits  In  the 
nation. 

Wartime  prosperity  continued  Into  the 
1940s.  Major  federal  projects  kept  the  con- 
struction economy  booming,  for  example.  In 
1946,  the  demand  for  Missouri  River  flood 


control  and  diversion  of  the  river's  waters 
for  Irrigation  and  Industrial  development 
were  rewarded  with  Initiation  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Garrison  Dsim;  project  support- 
ers also  envisioned  a  grand  scheme  of  canals 
to  move  the  water  Into  other  parts  of  the 
state,  and  the  project's  start  seemed  the  re- 
alization of  dreams  voiced  since  the  early 
1920s.  Reservoirs  on  the  Sheyenne,  James 
and  other  rivers  were  also  constructed  for 
flood  control  and  municipal  water  purposes. 

Development  of  natural  resources  expand- 
ed in  1951  when  oil  was  discovered  near 
Tioga.  The  resulting  "oil  rush"  coincided 
with  expanding  use  of  lignite  coal  to  gener- 
ate electricity;  In  1952  and  1954,  two  coal- 
fired  plants  were  built  near  Velva  and 
Mandan,  and  oil  refineries  were  established 
at  WlUlston  and  Mandan,  as  well. 

Communication  and  transportation  sys- 
tems Improved  dramatically  during  the 
1950s.  The  first  television  station  went  on 
the  air  In  1952  at  Mlnot.  Construction  of  a 
federal  controlled  access  highway  system 
began  In  1956.  In  addition,  by  I960  two  large 
Air  Force  bases  had  been  built  at  Grand 
Porks  and  Mlnot,  a  modem  continuation  of 
a  historic  role  In  federal  military  strategy 
that  began  in  the  1860s.  Changes  In  conrniu- 
nicatlons  and  transportation  were  enhanced 
by  better  airline  service  and  a  rapid  shift 
away  from  dependence  on  railways.  Though 
airline  routes  had  included  North  Dakota 
since  1927,  regular  service  expanded  In  the 
1940s  and  1950s,  at  least  In  part  as  a  result 
of  a  conscious  effort  by  state  government  to 
develop  local  and  regional  airports.  Like- 
wise, the  steadily  more  modem  network  of 
state  and  federal  highways  made  truck 
transportation  Into  a  viable  alternative  to 
railroads.  Those  same  highways  made  pri- 
vate auto  transportation  more  reliable; 
more  North  Dakotans  bought  cars  after 
World  War  II  than  ever,  soon  giving  the 
state  a  ratio  of  over  two  vehicles  for  every 
person  in  the  state.  As  a  consequence,  how- 
ever, use  of  rail  passenger  service  declined, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  1950s  railroads  had 
become  increasingly  a  means  for  hauling 
freight,  not  people. 

Even  as  the  state  modernized,  establish 
political  patterns  continued.  A  new  insur- 
gency, the  Republican  Organizing  Commit- 
tee, (ROC),  quickly  became  powerful  after 
1943.  It  elected  Fred  Aandahl  as  govemor  In 
1944  and  controlled  the  office  until  the  late 
1950s.  Its  leaders  included  Milton  R.  Young, 
who  was  selected  to  fill  the  Senate  seat  va- 
cated by  the  death  of  John  Moses  in  1945 
and  served  untU  1981.  ROC  success  forced 
realignment  in  state  politics,  to  unite  liber- 
als under  one  banner,  the  Nonpartisan 
League  and  the  Democratic  Party  moved 
toward  consolidation  in  the  1950s,  finally 
agreeing  to  run  a  unified  ticket  In  1956  and 
eventually  merging  In  1960.  The  new  Demo- 
cratlc-NPL  obtained  some  Immediate  suc- 
cess. In  1958,  well-known  liberal  leader 
Quentln  N.  Burdlck  became  North  DakoU's 
first  Democratic  congressman,  and  in  1960 
the  party  gained  the  governor's  office  and 
held  It  continuously  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  Including  four  consecutive  victories 
by  William  L.  Guy  (1961-1973)  and  two  by 
Arthur  A.  Link  (1973-1981). 

In  the  1980s,  political  control  of  the  state 
has  shifted  between  the  two  parties.  Repub- 
lican Allen  I.  Olson  upset  Incumbent  Gover- 
nor Link  In  1980;  the  election  put  many  Re- 
publicans Into  state  office  and  In  part  re- 
sulted from  the  overwhelming  popularity  of 
presidential  hopeful  Ronald  Reagan.  Within 
two  years,  however,  Democratic-NPL  efforts 
to  regain  the  party's  momentum  resulted  in 


steady  gains,  and  in  1984  Olson's  bid  for  re- 
election was  stymied  by  Casselton  farmer 
George  A.  Sinner.  In  1986,  Democrats  for 
the  first  time  won  control  of  the  State,  as 
well.  After  a  century  of  domination  by  the 
Republican  party.  North  Dakota  now  has  vi- 
brant two-party  politics. 

The  major  Issues  of  the  1970s  and  1980s 
have  been  modem  Incarnations  of  longtime 
debates.  One  important  issue  has  been  eco- 
nomic development,  and  once  again  the  dis- 
cussions have  centered  on  the  creation  of  a 
climate  favorable  to  capital  investment  In 
the  state.  A  struggling  farm  economy  has 
brought  many  changes  to  the  state,  and  de- 
mands for  Improved  state  services  for  people 
with  special  needs  have  forced  major  reallo- 
cation of  available  tax  dollars.  The  basic 
Issue  has  been  determining  the  proper  uses 
for  limited  tax  resources  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive ways  to  stimulate  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Governmental  efforts  to  encourage  eco- 
nomfc  diversification  have  taken  several 
forms.  In  the  1960s,  the  ailmlnlstration  of 
Govemor  William  Guy  actively  promoted 
massive  use  of  the  vast  lignite  coal  reserves. 
As  the  demand  for  electricity  expanded, 
coal-fired  generating  plants  became  eco- 
nomically feasible,  leading  to  major  develop- 
ment of  power  plants  and  open-pit  mining. 
A  national  concem  with  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency In  the  1970s  resulted  In  huge  Invest- 
ments by  generating  corporations  and  coop- 
eratives In  westem  North  Dakota.  By  1981, 
a  dozen  generating  facilities  and  huge  strip 
mines  were  In  operation;  large  power  lines 
carried  the  electricity  to  consumers  both 
inside  and  outside  North  DakoU.  The  most 
spectacular  result  was  construction  of  the 
nation's  first  coal-to-synthetic  natural  gas 
conversion  facility  near  Beulah,  which  en- 
tered production  in  1983. 

This  kind  of  economic  development  deeply 
disturbed  many  North  Dakotans.  Fearing 
that  the  "One-time  harvest"  of  coal  might 
forever  destroy  the  land's  suitability  for  ag- 
riculture, agricultural  and  environmental  In- 
terests united  to  demand  strong  reclamation 
laws.  In  1973.  1975  and  1977.  the  legislature 
responded  with  a  set  of  regulations  that  ad- 
dressed concerns  about  returning  mined 
land  to  its  original  contours,  replacing  top- 
soil  and  mitigating  Impacts  on  cultural  re- 
sources. These  laws  have  come  under  steady 
attack  from  energy  Interests,  and  some  of 
the  more  stringent  regulations  have  been 
modified  during  the  1980s. 

Oil  exploration  and  development  also 
became  part  of  the  debate.  High  Interna- 
tional prices  for  crude  oil  stimulated  a 
"boom"  in  exploration  and  development  in 
westem  North  Dakota  after  1978.  An  Influx 
of  workers  and  capital  caused  population  ex- 
plosions In  westem  cities,  such  as  Wllliston, 
Dickinson  and  Watford  City,  and  some  mu- 
nicipalities went  deeply  Into  debt  to  provide 
local  services  to  the  new  residents.  However, 
worldwide  oil  prices  declined  In  1981,  many 
oil  workers  moved  on,  and  some  localities 
found  themselves  without  the  means  to  pay 
off  large  debts  incurred  for  municipal  Im- 
provements. 

In  like  manner,  Missouri  River  diversion 
has  remained  a  potent  political  Issue.  The 
Garrison  Diversion  Plan,  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1968,  entered  construction,  but 
by  1976  was  stalled  by  court  challenges 
based  on  Its  environmental  Impacts;  even 
though  many  leaders  strongly  backed  the 
plan,  landowners,  environmental  groups, 
and  Canadian  officials  asserted  that  the 
negative  effects  far  outweighed  any  bene- 
fits. A  compromise  between  these  Interests 
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hammered  out  In  19M:  construction  of 
a  greatly-reduced  project  has  continued,  but 
even  that  remains  under  attack  from  agri- 
cultural and  environmental  groups.  For 
many  longtime  backers  of  the  project,  the 
primary  Issue  became  North  Dakota's  abili- 
ty to  obtain  some  benefits  in  return  for  the 
destruction  of  Missouri  River  bottomland  by 
the  Garrison  Reservior.  Conceived  as  a 
project  to  combine  municipal,  industrial  and 
agricultural  uses  for  the  water,  the  project 
has  been  substantially  modified:  presently, 
plans  call  for  irrigation  via  canals  in  central 
North  Dakota,  enhanced  flows  through  the 
James  River  system,  and  a  massive  system 
of  pipelines  to  deliver  water  to  cities  and 
towns  throughout  southwestern  North 
Dakota.  For  most  state  residents,  the  most 
obvious  benefit  from  years  of  planning  and 
effort  are  the  recreational  uses  of  Lake  Sa- 
kakawea. 

North  DakoU's  basic  industry,  agricul- 
ture, underwent  major  difficulties  in  the 
1970s  nd  1980s,  again  emphasizing  that  the 
state  was  a  participant  in  a  's.-orldwide  econ- 
omy. Record  prices  for  American  grain  in 
the  early  1970s,  the  result  of  huge  overseas 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  led  many  farmers 
to  expand  their  operations  and  others  to  go 
deeply  into  debt  to  enter  agriculture.  As  the 
price  of  land  climbed,  so  too  did  prices  for 
machinery,  seed,  and  other  "inputs"  of  agri- 
culture. Commodity  prices,  however,  never 
returned  to  the  levels  of  the  early  1970s, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  decade  many  farmers 
found  themselves  unable  to  generate 
enough  income  to  maintain  their  debts. 
Rural  discontent  mounted,  generating  orga- 
nization of  a  state  branch  of  the  American 
Agriculture  Movement,  a  national  rural  pro- 
test movement,  and  leading  to  development 
of  special  credit  counseling  services  by  state 
government.  The  trend  continued  into  the 
1980s.  Though  land  values  dropped  substan- 
tially, the  numbers  of  farms  has  declined 
steadily. 

The  boom-and-bust  cycle  in  North  Dako- 
ta's agriculture  and  energy  industries  have 
rippled  throughout  the  state's  economy. 
Recent  administration  have  redoubled  ef- 
forts to  encourage  new  industry  and  to  stim- 
ulate other  sources  of  revenue.  Some  suc- 
cesses, notably  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural equipment  manufacturing  and  food 
processing,  have  occurred. 

As  North  Dakota  has  sought  to  attract 
new  sources  of  Jobs  and  income,  greater  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  tourism.  Substan- 
tially larger  amounts  of  pubic  money  have 
been  devoted  to  promotion  and  development 
of  historic  and  recreational  attractions.  To 
attract  visitors,  efforts  to  liberalize  restric- 
tive "blue  laws"  have  expanded.  The  cam- 
paign began  in  1979.  when  some  forms  of 
gambling  were  legalized;  In  the  1980s,  the 
opportunities  for  legal  gambling  have  been 
increased,  and  several  attempts  to  relax  his- 
toric "blue  laws"  that  limit  business  oper- 
ations on  Sunday  and  the  sale  of  liquor 
have  become  topics  for  public  debate. 

As  North  Dakota's  economy  and  politics 
have  changed,  so  has  the  composition  of  so- 
ciety. Demand  for  better  public  services  for 
disadvantaged  citizens  resulted  in  lawsuits 
that  forced  improvement  in  state  facilities 
and  deinstitutionalizaiton  of  many  handi- 
capped people.  Declining  enrollments  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  shools  have  brought 
about  consolidations  and  school  closures.  In 
higher  education,  public  debate  has  cen- 
tered on  the  number  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  North  Dakota  and  called  attention 
to  the  state's  ability  to  support  those  insti- 
tutions adequately. 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  change,  howev- 
er, is  reflected  by  a  1987  census  figure.  Ac- 
cording to  census  estimates,  more  North  Da- 
kotans  now  live  in  cities  and  towns  than  in 
rural  areas,  an  alteration  with  dramatic  im- 
plications for  the  structure  of  the  state's 
economy  and  the  composition  of  its  govern- 
ment. 

The  issues  that  face  modem  North 
Dakota  remain  tied  to  its  history.  Attracting 
the  capital  necessary  to  develop  necessary 
services,  providing  jobs  and  income  for  the 
people,  and  diversifying  a  colonial  economy 
are  tasks  that  have  faced  the  state's  leaders 
since  its  earliest  days.  The  old  issues  of  self- 
determination  and  popular  control  are  yet 
relevant  as  North  Dakota  enters  its  second 
century.* 


EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE  ACT 
OF  1989 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  695,  the  Educa- 
tional Excellence  Act  of  1989. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  phrase 
"building  a  better  tomorrow."  I  believe 
there  is  no  better  way  to  build  a  better 
tomorrow  than  through  improving  the 
quality  of  education.  This  bill  is  a  good 
beginning. 

This  country's  commitment  to  qual- 
ity education  is  firm,  but  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  our  schools  to  realize 
that  ideal  has  been  dampened  by  in- 
credibly high  dropout  rates,  student 
drug  use,  classroom  disorder,  and  seri- 
ous crimes  in  schools. 

This  bill  provides  grants  to  urban 
school  systems  whose  problems  are 
the  most  severe.  This  aspect  of  the  bill 
will  aid  those  millions  of  parents  who 
are  cyring  out  for  help  for  their  chil- 
dren mixed  up  in  drugs— some  as 
young  as  9  years  old. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  this  bill  is  the  magnet  schools  of  ex- 
cellence program.  The  bill  provides  for 
$100  million  for  these  schools.  Wiscon- 
sin has  an  excellent  magnet  school 
program  that  could  well  be  a  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation— and  this 
additional  funding  will  establish, 
expand,  and  enhance  these  schools  to 
promote  open  enrollment  through  pa- 
rental choice.  Magnet  schools, 
through  increased  competiton  and 
choice,  have  improved  the  quality  of 
schools  and  the  education  of  students 
all  across  the  country. 

Mastering  a  solid  curriculum  isn't 
easy  for  any  student,  and  for  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  it  may  take  even 
more  learning  time,  and  more  creative 
teaching  strategies.  Several  compo- 
nents of  this  bill  will  recognize  and 
reward  exemplary  efforts  by  teachers 
and  administrators  in  this  regard. 

At  a  time  when  many  schools  would 
not  educate  blaclc  Americans,  histori- 
cally blacli  colleges  and  universities 
[HBCUS]  offered  them  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  higher  education.  HBCUS 
occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  higher  education.  This 
biU  win  help  to  keep  the  HBCUS  alive. 


This  bill  doesn't  provide  a  quick  fix 
for  the  high  dropout  rate,  or  for  the 
drug  plague  in  our  schools,  or  for  the 
crimes  committed  on  school  grounds. 
However,  the  bill  does  provide  a  good 
beginning  for  a  serious  attempt  to 
solve  these  devastating  problems. 

The  biU  will  help  us  build  a  stable 
and  creative  environment  in  our 
schools,  an  environment  in  which  all 
our  children  can  receive  the  education- 
al opportunities  they  deserve.  The 
future  of  our  country  deserves  no 
less— and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  initiative.* 


CORRECTION  TO  ENGROSSMENT 
OP  S.  248,  THE  MAJOR  PRAUD 
BILL 

Mr.  POWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  engross- 
ment of  S.  248,  the  major  fraud  bill,  be 
corrected  to  reflect  the  change  I  now 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATING  APRIL  1989  AS 
"NATIONAL  RECYCUNG  MONTH  " 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 102,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  1989  as  "National  Recycling 
Month,"  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  102)  to  desig- 
nate April  1989  as  "National  Recycling 
Month." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

Without  objection,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  second  time  by  title  and  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  102) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  173,  a  joint  resolution  to 
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designate  April  16.  1989,  and  April  6, 
1990.  as  "Education  Day,  U.S.A."  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ask 
the 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

RXCESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  when 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

HORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
until  11  a.m.  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  no  further  busi- 
ness. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m. 
Friday,  tomorrow,  under  the  previous 
order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:34  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Friday.  April  7.  1989  at  10:30  a.m. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received 
the  Senate  April  6.  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

REGINALD  BARTHOLOMEW.  OP  VIRGINIA.  A 
CAREER  MEMBER  OT  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OP  CAREER  MINISTER.  TO  BE  UNDER  SECRE- 
TARY OP  STATE  FOR  COORDINATING  SECURITY  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS.  VICE  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI. 
RESIGNED. 

UNriED  NATIONS 

MORRIS  BERTHOLD  ABRAM.  OP  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE 
THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP 
AMERICA  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS.  WITH  THE  RANK  OF  AMBASSADOR.  VICE 
JOSPEH  CARLTON  PETRONE.  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

JOHN  E  ROBSON.  OF  GEORGIA  TO  BE  DEPUTY  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  TREASURY.  VICE  M.  PETER  MCPHER- 
SON. RESIGNED. 


ROGER  BOLTON.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY.  VICE  EDITH  E. 
HOUDAY.  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

JACK  CALLIHAN  PARNELL.  OP  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE 
DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE.  VICE  PETER 
C.  MYERS.  RESIGNED. 

RICHARD  THOMAS  CROWDER.  OF  MINNESOTA.  TO 
BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  AND  COMMODITY  PRO- 
GRAMS. VICE  DANIEL  O.  AMSTUTZ.  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

KAY  COLES  JAMBS.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES. 
yiCE  STEPHANIE  LEE-MILLER.  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

PHILLIP  D.  BRADY.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  GENERAL 
COUNSEL  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION. VICE  B.  WAYNE  VANCE.  RESIGNED. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

SUSAN  S.  ENGELEITER.  OP  WISCONSIN.  TO  BE  AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. VICE  JAMES  ABDNOR.  RESIGNED. 

IK  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 601.  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR- 
TANCE AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITU:  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  «0l: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  JAMES  S.  CASSITY.  JR..  4J9-4»-5r7JPR.  n.8. 
AIR  FORCE. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HYMAN 
BOOKBINDER 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  RKW  TORK 

m  TRS  Honsx  or  rkprxsentatives 
Thursday,  April  6.  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
22,  1969,  a  Nving  legerxj  among  American 
Jewry  was  bestowed  a  great  horwr.  Our 
frierid,  Hyman  Bookbinder,  was  awarded  the 
honorary  doctorate  of  humane  letters  by  tt>e 
Hebrew  Union  College  of  New  York  Qty. 

Bookie,  as  he  is  affectionately  krx>wn,  has 
remained  tf>e  moral  conscience  of  American 
Jewry  for  the  majority  of  his  adult  life.  He  has 
been  at  the  forefront,  and  has  been  an  unre- 
lenting advocate  in  support  of,  the  battles  of 
social  justKe.  civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  ade- 
quate housing  and  eradication  of  poverty. 
Bookie  has  also  been  a  forceful  proporient  for 
the  State  of  Israel.  In  recognition  of  his  stead- 
fast leadership  in  ttiese  important  issues,  tfie 
Hebrew  Union  College  elected  to  honor  him 
with  the  doctorate  of  humane  letters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  true  Washington  institution,  Hyman 
Bookbinder,  for  his  many  years  of  dedication 
to  making  our  Nation  a  little  bit  better  than  the 
way  he  found  it.  Furthermore,  I  request  that 
Hyman  Bookbirnjer's  remarks  on  tf>e  occasion 
of  recernng  the  doctorate  be  Included  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

RntAMU  ■  or  HTMAH  BOOKBIIfDEX  AT  FOCND- 

■as'  Day  SmvicK.  Hkbrkw  Union  Colucce, 

JxwisH  Institute  op  Religion 

I  km.  of  course,  personally  most  gratified 
at  receiving  this  great  honor  today  from 
this  distinguished  institution— and  to  be  in 
the  company  of  such  distinguished  cohonor- 
e«8.  If  my  work  over  these  many  years  does 
indeed  warrant  this  personal  recognition,  I 
do  feel  proud.  But  I  see  this  primarily  as  a 
recocnition  of  the  kind  of  work  I  have  been 
aaaociated  with— public  advocate,  public 
critic,  public  defender — or,  if  you  please,  yea, 
public  interest  lobbyist.  If  my  particular  re- 
sponsibilities—in the  labor  movement,  in 
the  American  Jewish  Committee,  from  time 
to  time  in  the  govenunent  Itself— have 
brought  me  more  public  expiosure  than 
others,  I  have  the  responsibility  and  the  sat- 
isfaction in  telling  you  that  there  are  many 
effective  and  tireless  workers  in  this  field  of 
public  interest  advocacy— in  the  Jewish 
community  and  In  the  general  community- 
most  of  whom  have  been  and  will  probably 
always  be  unidentified  and  unrecognized. 

I  have  always  l>een  a  public  policy  junkie. 
I  really  mean  always.  Bom  into  a  world  that 
soon  expoeAl  me  to  depression,  to  war.  and 
to  the  Holocaust,  and  bom  into  a  family 
headed  by  parents  who  had  fled  from  lands 
that  threatened  pogroms.  I  early  acquired  a 
compulsive  interest  in  public  affairs.  Why 
could  society  not  do  better  to  avoid  the  pain 


■  Delivered  on  the  occaaion  of  recelvlnc  Honorary 
Doctorate  of  Humane  Letten. 


and  injustice  and  hopelessness  I  saw  in  so 
many  ways  and  so  many  places?  It  was  my 
good  fortune  all  my  life  to  be  able  to  com- 
bine career  development  with  furtherance 
of  what  I  thought  was  sound  public  policy. 
Today,  to  have  that  good  fortune  recognized 
is  most  heart-warming,  but  it  is  also  sober- 
ing. Sobering  because  it  compels  me  to  ask 
how  much  this  world— and  this  country  in 
particular— has  really  moved  during  my  life- 
time to  significantly  reduce  that  pain  and 
injustice  and  hopelessness  I  sensed  more 
than  60  years  ago. 

Surely  this  audience  today  does  not  need 
my  help  in  drawing  up  a  balance  sheet.  Of 
course  there  have  been  victories,  there  have 
l>een  improvements  for  people  generally  and 
for  Jews  in  particular.  But  the  list  of  prob- 
lems still  unsolved  plus  the  many  new  ones 
is  tragically  long— terrorism.  anti-Semitism, 
apartheid,  crime,  hunger,  homelessness, 
drugs,  AIDS,  skinheads,  teen-age  pregnan- 
cies, family  disarray— and  so  much  more. 

Public  policy— i.e..  governmental  action- 
is  not  necessarily  responsible  for  the  persist- 
ence of  these  problems.  Nor  is  it  the  certain 
reliever  of  these  problems.  But  the  role  of 
government  is  critical— and  what  that  role 
should  be  has  always  been  the  subject  of 
sharp  controversy.  That's  what  politics  is  all 
about:  that's  what  elections  are  all  about. 
But  in  the  United  States— more  than  in  any 
other  country,  including  other  great  democ- 
racies-public policy  and  government  ac- 
tions have  l>een  importantly  affected  by  the 
power  of  public  opinion  and  public  advocacy 
throughout  the  life  of  an  administration 
and  of  a  Congress,  not  only  on  election  day. 

Five  words  in  the  very  first  of  our  consti- 
tution's bill  of  rights— "right  to  petition  the 
government"— provide  the  mandate  for  this 
powerful  aspect  of  American  democracy.  In 
our  pluralist  society,  each  group  is  permit- 
ted to  advocate  and  even  press  its  own 
agenda,  but,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  must  l>e 
able  to  demonstrate  that  its  interests  are 
compatible  with,  and  dependent  upon,  the 
general  interest.  No  groups  in  America  have 
understood  this  l>etter  than  the  Jewish  com- 
munity and  the  lalK>r  movement;  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  both  groups  in  the  pro- 
motion of  their  particular  interests  as  well 
as  what  they  deemed  to  be  in  the  general  in- 
terest. 

It  has  become  a  political  cliche  these  days 
to  refer  to  the  "powerful  Jewish  lobby"— too 
often  carelessly  called  the  "Israel  lobby."  I 
have  often  said  that  the  Jewish  lobby  is  not 
as  strong  as  some  think,  but  not  nearly  as 
weak  as  some  would  like.  Jews  have  inter- 
ests. We  intend  to  defend  them.  We  do  not 
apologize  for  whatever  strength  and  influ- 
ence we  have.  Tragically,  there  were  times 
when  our  strength— our  ability  to  affect 
government  action— was  not  effective 
enough.  We  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  use 
the  precious  right  of  advocacy;  our  people 
suffered  dire  consequences  as  a  result.  We 
are  determined  not  to  let  that  happen 
again.  Let  me  give  you  a  poignant  illustra- 
tion. 

Last  month,  the  National  Archives  in 
Washington  opened  a  major  exhibit  on  this 
right  to  petition,  called  "American  Voices: 
200  Years  of  Speaking  Out."  The  exhibit 


gives  prominent  display  to  the  letter  written 
on  December  2.  1942  by  Rabbi  Stephen  Wise 
to  President  Roosevelt  informing  him  of 
new.  conclusive  proof  of  the  "overwhelming 
disaster"  that  was  befalling  the  Jews  of 
Europe,  of  whom  two  million  had  already 
been  Icllled.  We  now  know  that  this  and 
other  appeals  to  the  White  House  did  not 
bring  the  actions  that  were  required.  Pour 
million  more  Jewish  lives  were  to  be  lost. 
The  Jewish  community  in  America  suffered 
a  major  failure.  Not  a  failure  of  not  caring. 
Rabbi  Wise  and  many  other  Jewish  leaders 
cared  deeply,  and  they  did  much  to  urge 
action  on  the  immigration  front,  the  diplo- 
matic front,  and  the  military  front  itself. 
Their  actions,  however,  were  basically  in  the 
"shtatlanes"  mode— worldng  quietly  l)ehlnd 
the  scenes,  trying  to  persuade  top  political 
leaders  on  the  basis  of  reason  and  compas- 
sion. There  is  nothing  wrong  in  shtatlanes 
tactics:  we  use  them  still.  But  what  we  had 
not  yet  learned  In  those  years  was  the  use  of 
political  and  advocacy  and  coalitional  tools 
to  compel  attention  to  our  community's 
needs. 

It  is  painful,  it  is  mind-boggling,  to  ask 
this  question:  If  in  1942,  or  '43,  or  '44,  we 
had  already  developed  the  strength  we  have 
today— to  round  up  80  to  90  Senators,  or  350 
or  400  Congressmen— or  to  bring  250.000 
American  Jews  to  the  Mall  in  Washington, 
as  we  did  15  months  ago  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews— if  we  had  in  the  Forties  had  that 
strength,  to  demand  of  Roosevelt  that  he 
make  available  one  single  war  plane  to 
bomb  the  railroad  tracks  to  Auschwitz,  what 
might  have  happened?  Remember,  in 
Auschwitz  alone,  that  death  factory  was 
consuming  Jews  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  day. 
If  those  tracks  had  been  luiocked  out  for 
even  a  week,  some  70,000  Jews  might  have 
been  saved.  A  month  of  disarray  might  have 
saved  300,000. 

Is  it  wrong  for  me  to  wonder  whether 
some  or  all  of  the  80  members  of  my  moth- 
er's and  father's  families  in  Poland— grand- 
parents and  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  I 
never  got  to  know— might  thus  have  sur- 
vived the  Holocaust?  I  assume  that  many  of 
you  are  in  a  position  to  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion. 

So  American  Jews  have  developed  the 
skills  for  mobilizing  our  community  and  the 
general  community  on  behalf  of  the  securi- 
ty of  our  people— in  Israel,  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  our  own  country.  But  we  have 
never  forgotten  that  we  are  only  six  million 
Jews— less  than  3  percent  of  all  Americans. 
We  must  be  able  to  persuade  at  least  an- 
other 48  percent  that  our  case  is  just,  our 
concerns  real,  and  that  America's  own  ideals 
and  interests  are  in  harmony  with  ours. 
Getting  this  support,  I  am  convinced,  is  not 
the  Job  alone  of  the  professional  Washing- 
ton-based Jewish  lobby.  In  a  very  real  sense 
we  must  think  of  the  entire  Jewish  commu- 
nity as  that  lobby— the  totality  of  Jewish  in- 
fluence in  the  country  exercised  by  a  wide 
range  of  secular  and  religious  institutions, 
and  by  individuals  publicly  recognized  as 
Jewish  leaders  and  spokespersons.  And  in 
the  larger  sense  we  must  think  of  the  allies 
and  the  friends  the  Jewish  community  has 
acquired    across    the    land— the    churches. 


UMI 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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women,  labor,  civil  rights,  education,  urban 
affair*  and  so  many  other  groups  in  our  so- 
ciety. We  have  won  these  allies,  these 
friends.  In  two  ways:  by  educating  and  ap- 
pealing to  them  on  the  merits  of  our  case, 
and  by  demonstrating  our  interest  and  com- 
mitment to  the  broader  conununity's 
agenda. 

By  and  large,  we  have  grounds  for  satis- 
faction in  having  done  our  work  effectively 
in  the  two  major  areas  affecting  the  securi- 
ty of  our  people.  The  American  people  and 
the  American  government,  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions, have  been  overwhelmingly  supportive 
of  a  secure  Israel  and  of  the  right  of  Soviet 
Jews  to  emigrate  or  to  live  as  proud  Jews  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  we  cannot  ever  take 
that  support  for  granted.  And  surely  not 
today.  Only  last  month,  an  ominous  warn- 
ing came  to  friends  of  Israel  in  an  unprece- 
dented opinion  poll  finding  that  53  percent 
of  Americans  expressed  disapproval  of  Isra- 
el's current  policies. 

How  should  American  Jews  react  to  such 
a  warning?  As  an  advocate,  I  ask  myself  two 
sets  of  questions:  First,  are  we  doing  every- 
thing we  should  to  help  American  officials 
and  the  American  public  understand  the 
problems  and  the  fears  and  the  needs  of 
Israel?  Are  we  reminding  them  that  Israel  is 
a  genuine  democracy  now  involved  in  a  his- 
toric debate  about  how  best  to  achieve  secu- 
rity for  Israel  and  justice  for  the  Palestin- 
ians? But,  second,  I  feel  compelled  to  ask 
myself  also:  has  something  of  significance 
happened  to  challenge  the  merit  of  the  pro- 
Israel  case?  What  kind  of  advice,  or  guid- 
ance, can  we  offer  Israel  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize erosion  of  American  support? 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  me  to  address 
this  last  question.  But  I  do  assert  the 
right— nay.  the  obligation— of  Jews  to  ask 
such  questions,  and  to  find  appropriate 
ways  to  discuss  them  with  our  Israeli 
friends. 

But  we  are  Americans,  and  our  efforts 
must  be  directed  primarily  at  our  own 
American  government,  to  help  shape  Ameri- 
can public  policies  on  a  wide  range  of  issues, 
foreign  and  domestic.  These  efforts,  for  rea- 
sons that  are  unfortunately  too  obvious, 
have  been  largely  dominated  by  the  US- 
Israel  relationship.  As  a  result,  the  "Jewish 
lobby"  is  seen  by  too  many  Americans  as 
being  concerned  solely  with  Israel.  There  is 
no  need  to  apologize  for  giving  the  highest 
priority  to  that  issue.  But  it  is  not  our  only 
priority.  I  can  give  personal  testimony  to 
how  active  and  effective  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity has  been  in  the  pursuit  of  social  justice 
for  all  people.  We  have  resisted  attempts  to 
breach  the  wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  state,  not  for  our  sake  alone  but 
for  a  pluralism  that  serves  the  needs  of  all 
Americans.  Despite  some  strains,  Jews  have 
remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights.  Jews  have  remained  champions  of 
generous  but  responsible  immigration 
policy.  Education,  housing,  health  care, 
women's  rights,  environment— there  is  no 
monolithic  view  among  Jews  on  how  best  to 
SM^dress  these  issues.  But  there  is  interest, 
and  there  is  energy  expended  on  them. 

No  part  of  the  American  Jewish  communi- 
ty has  been  more  actively  and  passionately 
Involved  in  pursuit  of  social  justice  than  its 
rabbinate.  I've  seen  it  at  first-hand  In  the 
civil  rights  struggles,  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
in  the  critical  area  of  safeguarding  the  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state. 
And  I  am  particularly  proud— with  all  due 
respect  to  the  other  denominations — of  the 
Reform  rabbinate.  Reform  rabbis  have  been 
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in  the  front  ranks  of  every  battle  for  social 
justice. 

There  are  some  in  our  community  who 
argue  against  involvement  in  these  broader 
public  issues,  believing  that  our  Immediate 
Jewish  problems  require  all  of  our  attention 
and  energies  and  resources.  My  response  has 
always  been  that  I  am  proud  that  over  the 
years  we  have  defined  our  Jewishness,  our 
Judaism,  as  a  commitment  to  justice  for  all 
people,  to  peace  for  all  people,  to  freedom 
for  all  people.  Such  a  conunitment  to  uni- 
versal justice  does  not  short-change  our 
Jewish  interest:  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  to 
protect  such  interests.  There  is  no  conflict 
between  our  great  love  and  great  hopes  for 
this  blessed  land  and  our  deep  feelings  for 
Israel  and  for  our  Jewishness;  not  only  are 
such  feelings  compatible,  they  are  mutually 
reinforcing. 

But  as  a  pragmatic  lobbyist,  if  you  please, 
I  see  this  broader  activity  also  as  a  neces- 
sary strategy  to  establish  credibility,  to 
make  friends,  to  win  trust.  "How  can  Zion- 
ism equal  racism,"  we  want  Congressmen 
and  black  leaders  and  journalists  to  ask 
themselves,  "when  Jewish  representatives 
we  work  with  or  observe  day  after  day  are 
promoting  fair  housing  and  fair  employ- 
ment and  fair  immigration  policies?" 

The  Jewish  community  cannot,  of  course, 
engage  in  every  struggle  for  social  justice. 
But  some  things  cry  out  for  our  understand- 
ing, our  compassion,  and  our  enlightened 
self-interest.  For  example,  twenty-five  years 
ago.  this  nation  declared  war  on  poverty. 
But  we  gave .  up  to  soon.  Several  years  of 
progress  were  followed  by  too  many  years  of 
deterioration. 

There  are  13  million  poor  children  in 
America  today.  Each  day.  thousands  of 
babies  are  being  bom  who.  unless  we  take 
the  necessary  steps,  both  public  and  private, 
to  help  them,  will  be  poor  until  the  day 
they  die.  Can  society  be  indifferent  to 
today's  babies  becoming  the  parents  of  an- 
other generation  of  poor  children?  In  Prov- 
erbs we  read,  'He  that  giveth  to  the  poor 
shall  not  lack,  but  he  that  hideth  his  eyes 
shall  have  many  a  curse."  Yes.  a  society 
that  closes  its  eyes  to  poverty  and  its  causes 
will  surely  be  cursed  with  tensions  and  tur- 
moil and  disruptions.  These  children  of  pov- 
erty have  no  lobby  of  their  own.  We  must  be 
one  of  their  voices. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  here  today 
without  noting  a  very  special  and  relevant 
anniversary.  There  are  many,  many  truly 
distinguished  earlier  honorees  of  this  great 
institution  who  make  me  so  proud  to  be 
added  to  their  niunbers— but  no  one  more 
than  the  giant  of  Yiddish  literature  whom 
you  honored  31  years  ago.  Later  this  week  I 
will  be  returning  to  Washington  with  my 
dear  Ida  to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  her  father-in-law.  H.  Leivick. 
of  blessed  memory.  Whenever  I  think  of 
Leivick.  I  recall  that  magical  moment  sever- 
al years  ago  during  a  Yom  Hashoah  ceremo- 
ny held  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House.  In  the  presence  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Congressional  leaders 
and  other  high  government  officials— and 
with  TV  cameras  recording  the  scene  for  all 
America  to  see— Elie  Wiesel  spoke,  as  only 
he  can  speak.  He  concluded  his  remarks  by 
reciting  a  few  short  lines  from  one  of  Lei- 
vlck's  greatest  poems— Eybik  (forever)— 
lines  that  say  all  that  has  to  be  said  about 
the  agony  of  the  Jewish  people,  but  also  of 
their  determination,  their  confidence,  their 
strength.  The  very  idea  of  a  Holocaust  sur- 
vivor speaking  Yiddish  lines  In  the  house  of 
the  President  of  the  world's  greatest  nation 
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was  enough  to  bring  tears  to  most  of  us.  But 

what  lines! 

Die  velt  nemt  mich  arum  mlt  shtechkier 

hent. 
Un  trugt  mir  zum  feier.  un  trugt  mlr  ziun 

sheiteh; 
Ich  bren  un  ich  bren,  un  Ich  ver  nit  ver- 

brent; 
Ich   haib  zich  oif  vieder,   un  shpan  avec 

veiter. 
The  world  surrounds  me  with  its  thorny 

hands. 
And  carries  me  to  the  fire,  to  the  flames; 
I  bum  and  I  bum,  but  am  not  consumed; 
I  rise  once  again,  and  go  on  my  way. 

The  flames  of  45  years  ago  no  longer  con- 
sume our  people.  But  the  pain  and  the  fears 
they  caused  are  with  us  still.  No  shouting 
flames  anywhere  today— but  the  quiet  smol- 
dering embers  of  those  flames  come  to  life 
from  time  to  time,  in  one  place  or  another. 
Could  those  embers  be  stoked  again  into  full 
flames?  Today's  skinheads  perhaps  can  be 
ignored,  but  how  can  they  fail  to  remind  us 
of  the  Nazi  crewcuts?  So  we  need  to  be  vigi- 
lant. But  vigilance  alone  will  not  be  enough. 
Only  if  we  conscientiously  and  effectively 
heed  both  parts  of  Hillel's  most  familiar  ad- 
monition .  .  .  Only  if  we  continue  to  be  for 
ourselves,  but  not  only  for  ourselves,  will  we 
not  have  to  fear  the  question.  "Who  will  be 
for  us?" 

What  a  privilege  its  been  for  me  to  partici- 
pate these  many  years,  along  with  so  many 
of  you.  in  the  pursuit  of  Jewish  security  and 
Jewish  fulfillment  in  harmony  with  the  pur- 
suit of  social  peace  and  social  justice  for  all 
people. 


ANOTHER  CASUALTY  IN  THE 
WAR  ON  DRUGS:  A  TRIBUTE 
TO  LEE  ARTHUR  LAWRENCE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  F1X>RIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6,  1989 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  wrth  sorrow 
that  I  rise  today  to  honor  Lee  Arthur  Law- 
rence. Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  resident  of  Per- 
rir>e,  FL,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing. Last  week,  as  he  was  closing  the  grocery 
store  which  he  owned  and  operated,  Mr.  Law- 
rence was  brutally  murdered.  We  read  all  too 
frequently  about  drug  related  dealths,  but 
what  makes  this  case  different  is  that  this  time 
an  active  and  vocal  leader  of  this  community's 
antidrug  efforts  was  the  victim.  While  this  inci- 
dent has  received  national  attention,  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  we  remember  Lee  Arthur 
Lawrence  for  his  message,  and  not  just  for  his 
death. 

Every  day  we  read  and  watch  the  news  as  it 
focuses  more  and  more  on  drugs  and  crime  in 
American  cities.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
begin  to  focus  more  on  the  brave  men  and 
women  in  their  communities  who  take  a  stand 
against  drugs.  Men  and  women  like  Mr.  Law- 
rence, who  are  brave  enough  to  take  a  stand 
wtien  others  are  not,  are  the  real  role  models 
for  our  children.  It  is  time  to  start  recognizing 
these  individuals  and  assist  them  in  their  ef- 
forts to  rid  our  neighborhoods  of  drugs. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  mourned  and 
eulogized  by  hundreds  of  his  neighbors 
friends  at  a  service  at  the  Mt.  Sinai  Baptist 
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Church  in  West  Perrine.  At  this  time,  I  would 
Ike  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Miami 
Times  on  ktarch  30.  the  day  following  this 
service. 

[From  the  Miami  Times.  Mar.  30.  1989] 

PnutiNE  Grockh  Hailed  as  Heho  Who 
Detikd  thx  Drug  Dealkxs 

(By  Germldine  P.  Davis) 

Saddened  by  the  death  of  their  crusader 
against  drugs,  crowds  of  mourners  spilled 
over  Into  the  annex,  the  sidewalks  and  the 
streets  as  Mt.  Sinai  Baptist  Church  in  West 
Perrine  Saturday  overflowed  hours  before 
the  funeral  l)egan.  The  service  was  sched- 
uled for  11  o'clock,  but  early  arrivals  at  9:30 
and  10  found  themselves  standing  in  the 
aisles.  They  had  come  to  pay  their  last  re- 
spects to  slain  community  activist  Lee 
Arthur  Lawrence.  Metro  Police  officers 
served  as  honorary  palll)earers.  The  charis- 
matic gospel  choir  stirred  emotions. 

Overcome  by  grief,  his  daughter  Nlta  had 
to  t>e  taken  outside. 

Those  who  were  in  the  annex  watched 
wide-screen  television.  Half  of  the  people 
had  to  stand  outside,  but  they  didn't  seem 
to  mind.  They  admired  Lawrence,  so  they 
fought  the  heat  and  stood  for  three  hours. 
A  border  had  to  l>e  set  up  around  the  area 
as  cars  lined  the  streets  for  blocks. 

Jeb  Bush  and  his  daughter.  Noelle.  ar- 
rived in  time  to  be  seated.  He  was  sent  by 
his  father.  President  Bush,  who  called  Law- 
rence a  hero.  Paul  Mason  of  ABC.  Susan 
Greenwood  of  The  New  York  Times,  and  the 
Associated  Press  were  all  there  to  feed  the 
news  to  papers  across  the  nation  and  all  of 
the  TV  stations.  Friends,  neighljors.  minis- 
ters, police  officers,  city  and  county  officials 
alike  had  nothing  but  praise  for  Lawrence. 
Ike  Withers,  assistant  county  manager,  pre- 
sented the  family  a  proclamation. 

Lawrence  was  killed  by  some  30  bullets 
fired  by  what  some  people  say  were  drug 
dealers  out  to  shut  him  up. 

Rev.  Lee  Washington:  I  knew  him  from 
childhood  in  Jefferson  County.  Fla.  He  was 
a  good  man  and  had  a  good  fsimily.  He  was  a 
former  meml>er  of  the  Young  Men's  Pro- 
gressive Club.  As  members,  we  knew  him  as 
the  godfather  of  right  and  justice. 

Rev.  Jimmie  Brown:  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  convictions  who  wanted  his  commu- 
nity to  t>e  all  it  could  t>e.  He  gave  his  all  for 
what  he  t>elieved  in. 

Ben  Barrett.  Metro  police  officer:  He  was 
one  of  the  finest  men  I  had  ever  known.  He 
had  the  courage  and  fortitude  to  do  what 
others  should  have  done,  or  should  t>e 
doing.  I  certainly  hope  he  didn't  die  in  vain. 

Brannack  Rudd:  We  were  brothers  in  the 
Jaycees.  He  died  trying  to  get  crack  from  in 
front  of  his  business  and  the  community.  He 
had  to  die  in  order  for  someone  to  listen. 

Officer  Angela  Singleton:  I  was  the  officer 
who  made  the  report  to  Metro  on  March  15. 
that  someone  had  told  another  party  that 
there  were  threats  against  his  life.  I  went 
back  to  see  how  things  were  on  March  20.  at 
1:30  p.m.  He  was  killed  that  same  night  at 
10:40  pjn.  We  liad  discussed  ways  to  better 
the  nelghtMrhood  and  educate  the  children. 
He  thought  the  churches  should  form  some 
type  of  group  to  open  up  daycare  programs 
and  reach  the  chldren  at  an  early  age  t>efore 
they  grew  up  and  went  astray.  They  think 
gold  chains  and  Cadillacs  are  good  living. 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Mays:  He  was  a  mover  and  a 
shaker  in  his  community.  He  stood  for 
honor  and  dignity,  and  he  will  be  missed. 
His  life  is  a  memorial  to  the  community. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Twlla  Cain,  cousin:  I  hope  his  death 
angers  people  instead  of  making  them 
afraid  because  he  was  working  for  them. 
People  sit  and  watch  crimes  on  TV,  and 
they  turn  it  off  and  forget  about  It.  Until  it 
affects  someone  they  know,  they're  not 
going  to  do  anything. 

Sandra  Brown,  cousin:  The  cause  he  was 
fighting  for  was  a  very  good  cause.  Someone 
needs  to  speak  out  against  drugs.  He  was 
one  of  a  kind  and  I  hope  that  someone  will 
take  his  place.  I  hope  this  will  encourage 
them  Instead  of  discourage  them,  and  I 
hope  they  will  get  Invoved. 

Johnny  Evans:  I  live  right  up  the  street 
from  his  store.  I  knew  him  as  a  personal 
friend.  He  always  supported  what  he  be- 
lieved in.  He  was  a  fine  person,  and  he 
always  tried  to  give  good  advice  to  children. 
He  worked  well  with  his  personnel  in  the 
store  and  always  treated  them  right. 

Annie  Johnson:  He  was  a  role  model  in 
the  community.  He  was  a  successful  busi- 
nessman, a  family  man  and  a  churchman. 
He  was  a  homeowner  in  the  conununity  and 
had  rental  property  in  the  community.  He 
was  well  respected. 

Jeb  Bush:  The  problem  in  this  community 
is  the  problem  in  my  community.  The  prob- 
lem in  Perrine  is  the  problem  in  Miami.  The 
problem  in  this  city  is  the  problem  in  the 
nation.  I  hope  that  his  life  will  t>e  an  inspi- 
ration for  all  of  us  to  fight  the  evils  in  our 
society. 

Johnnie  McMillian.  president.  NAACP: 
We  hope  that  his  life  that  he  has  shared 
with  us  will  encourage  us  to  fight  the  evils 
he  died  for.  We  must  be  committed  to  say. 
'Dade  County,  rise  up  and  fight  so  we  can 
all  be  free.'  We  cannot  t>e  afraid,  for  all  of 
us  are  in  danger. 

Bradford  Brown,  Community  Relations 
tward  meml)er:  Whoever  committed  this 
crime  must  know  that  they  have  not  si- 
lenced us.  We  must  work  together  to  fight 
against  crime. 

Ethel  Beckford:  We  asked  What  can  we 
do?'  They  said  Meet  and  discuss  the  prob- 
lems.' We  flooded  the  meetings,  but  nolxxly 
listened.  Lawrence  was  bom  and  raised 
here,  and  could  have  moved  anywhere  he 
wanted  to.  He  chose  to  stay  in  Per«ne  l)e- 
cause  he  loved  the  community.  He  was  a 
man  who  lived  for  something  and  died  for 
something. 

Rev.  Walter  Richardson:  I  see  his  murder 
as  an  act  of  terrorism.  It  was  a  political  as- 
sassination. We're  not  going  to  ask  anyone 
to  lead  us.  We're  going  to  take  the  lead.  We 
are  going  to  take  over  where  Lee  Arthur 
Lawrence  left  off.  We  will  stand  together  in 
Perrine  and  fight.  You  can't  kill  all  the 
Christians,  and  you  can't  kill  all  the  preach- 
ers. 

Reanee  Jones:  If  they  had  given  him  pro- 
tection at  opening  and  closing  time,  this 
may  not  have  happened. 

Lawrence  had  t>een  threatened  Just  days 
before  he  was  kUled  at  the  closing  time  of 
his  grocery  store  at  17500  SW  104th  Ave. 
The  two  suspects  were  t>eing  sought  in  the 
slaying. 

[From  the  Miami  Times.  Mar.  30.  1989) 

WhXRX  Is  the  OnTRAGE? 

(By  Robert  B.  Ingram) 
Bullets  shattered  the  dreams  and  killed  a 
dreamer  by  the  name  of  Lee  Arthur  Law- 
rence Sr. 

Nothing  in  the  annals  of  South  Florida's 
savagery  will  l>e  found  to  match  the  awful 
murder  of  this  once  industrious,  hardwork- 
ing man  and  the  wounding  of  another. 
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Both  men  were  riddled,  with  bullets  from 
an  unknown  weapon  or  weapons  by  barba- 
rous assailants:  the  21 -year-old  man  sur- 
vived death,  but  Mr.  Lawrence,  an  innocent, 
defenseless  crusader  who  fought  desperate- 
ly to  make  this  community  safe,  died  in  a 
haU  of  bullets. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  of  this  out- 
rage was  the  fact  that  no  riots  followed.  No 
protest  marches  occurred.  No  picket  signs 
were  seen  declaring  that  the  killer  be 
brought  to  Justice  and.  needless  to  say.  no 
witnesses  came  forward.  Moral  ambiguities 
appear  to  have  rendered  the  African  Ameri- 
can masses  immobile  on  this  matter.  We 
cannot  ignore  crime  without  suffering  the 
consequences  of  crime.  How  can  we  com- 
plain about  police  killing  us  and  l>e  silent 
when  other  African  Americans  kill  us? 

Is  it  that  we  have  given  over  our  African 
American  communities  to  drug  lords?  I  hope 
not. 

Is  it  that  there  exists  so  much  terror  that 
we  are  impotent  to  respond  to  these  acts  of 
violence?  I  think  not. 

Is  it  that  we  have  l>ecome  so  accustomed 
to  the  sickening  shootings  and  harrowing 
homicides  that  our  senses  are  numt>ed  to 
the  horror  of  these  events?  I  pray  not. 

Even  in  my  small  city,  where  African 
Americans  are  in  the  majority,  too  many  of 
our  people  are  wronged  and  deeply  hurt. 

Not  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  receive  a 
rejjort  about  some  African  American  teen- 
age girl  tieing  raped,  or  about  some  little  Af- 
rican American  l)oy  being  killed,  or  al)out 
some  African  American  family  suffering 
from  cruel  and  unusual  oppression  at  the 
hands  of  some  self-serving,  deceitful,  and 
greedy  snakes,  outlaws  and  murderers  who 
hide  their  gross  injustice  under  a  thin  layer 
of  African  American  skin,  and  a  wide  streak 
of  yellow  running  down  their  African  Amer- 
ican backs. 

Our  heroes  of  past  generations  are  looking 
down  on  us  from  l>ehind  the  altar  of  Eterni- 
ty, wondering.  What's  going  on? 

Gabriel  Prosser.  Denmark  Vesey,  and  Nat 
Turner,  mighty  men  of  valor  who  died  to 
remove  the  chains  from  around  their 
ankles,  are  looking  on  in  disbelief  at  de- 
scendants who  are  killing  each  other  to 
wear  gold  chains  around  their  necks. 

Prince  Hall.  Benjamin  Baruieker  and 
Richard  Allen,  fearless  and  faithful  men. 
famous  for  their  sense  of  sound  moral  and 
religious  responsibility,  are  baffled  by  the 
lunacy,  derangement  and  dementia  that  are 
deferring  and  delaying  putting  care  l)efore 
crime. 

Sojourner  Truth,  whose  ministry  and  mis- 
sion was  the  resurrection  of  moral  responsi- 
bility to  fill  an  immoral  vacuum,  is  per- 
plexed by  the  world  of  violence  heaped 
upon  the  African  American  community  by 
African  Americans. 

Harriet  Tubman,  a  conductress  on  a  train 
that  led  hundreds  to  the  sunlight  of  free- 
dom, is  confused  by  the  dirtier  and  deadlier 
competitive  cut-throat  descendants  who  are 
creating  a  midnight  of  oppression. 

Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  was  right  when  he 
said.  "We  are  losing  more  of  our  people  to 
dope  than  to  the  rope." 

How  can  we  rebuild  our  families  when  our 
social  arthltects  are  ingesting  and  injecting 
or  smoking  dope?  This  curse  of  drugs  tmd 
this  epidemic  of  violent  crime  is  prot>ably 
our  greatest  contemporary  challenge,  and 
we  will  win,  because  the  Promised  Land  is 
within  our  reach. 

How  far  is  the  Promised  Land?  Not  far. 

It  is  as  close  at  the  ability  of  the  African 
Americans  in  Dade  County  to  rise  up  in 
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unanimous  condemnation  of  the  insidious 
conspiracy  of  drugs  and  crime  that  has 
Joined  forces  to  cripple  our  communities, 
permanently. 

How  far  is  the  Promised  Land?  Not  far. 

It  is  as  close  as  our  willingness  to  protest, 
to  stand  for  righteousness;  that  Is  why  I  am 
thankful  for  African  American  men  like 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  who  imbued  me 
with  the  understanding  that  our  ultimate 
measure  will  not  be  where  we  stand  in  mo- 
ments of  comfort  and  convenience,  but 
where  we  stand  in  this  time  of  challenge 
and  controversy. 

(Dr.  Robert  B.  Ingram  is  Mayor  of  Opa- 
locka,  a  college  administrator  and  expert  in 
criminal  behavior.) 

As  we  view  this  tragedy,  it  is  important  to 
find  the  meaning  beyond  it.  Mr.  Lawrence  had 
the  guts  to  stand  up  and  fight  the  drug  push- 
ers taking  over  his  community.  His  message, 
while  different  in  context,  is  similar  in  state- 
ment to  the  message  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Like  the  civil  rights  woriters,  Mr.  Law- 
rence was  willing  to  be  beaten  or  to  die  to 
have  what  is  his.  Let  the  message  be  heard 
tong  and  far:  It  is  time  for  Americans  to  stand 
up  to  those  who  pedal  drugs.  The  streets  and 
neighborhoods  of  America  do  not  belong  to 
the  drug  dealers:  they  belong  to  the  people. 
What  happens  on  main  street  affects  your 
neighborhood,  affects  your  community,  your 
city,  your  State  and  our  Nation.  From  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress  to  our  com- 
munity centers  and  schools,  we  must  stand  up 
and  demand  to  retake  what  is  ours  or  the 
drug  lords  will  become  more  and  more  brazen 
in  their  efforts  to  further  corrupt  our  communi- 
ties. Lee  Arthur  Lawrence  lived  and  died  to 
make  Perrine  and  the  country  a  better  place 
to  live,  and  believe  this  is  not  only  a  message 
worth  rerrjembering,  but  a  sign  of  hope  for  the 
future  in  our  battle  against  drugs. 


PBS'  PORTRAYAL  OF  AN 
EPIDEMIC 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has 
always  recognized  the  value  of  education  in 
combating  social  crises.  I  rise  today  to  com- 
mend the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
[CPB]  for  its  commitment  and  efforts  to  mount 
awareness  and  outreach  campaigns  through 
funding  the  Public  Television  Outreach  Alli- 
ance [PTOA]. 

The  Outreach  Alliance  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  projects  ever  developed  by  public 
broadcasting.  The  objective  of  the  alliance  is 
to  provide  the  research,  the  leadership,  the 
compelling  programming,  and  the  support  ma- 
terials, so  Amerian  public  television  stations 
are  able  each  year  to  systematically  mount 
and  successfully  execute  locally  a  minimum  of 
two  outreach  campaigns  directed  against 
major  social  problems  facing  this  country. 

Typically,  outreach  projects  deal  with  such 
pressing  social  issues — such  as  drug  and  al- 
cohol addiction,  child  abuse,  the  need  for  af- 
fordable quality  child  care,  illiteracy,  and 
AIDS— with  local  task  forces,  discussion 
groups,  hotlines,  and  printed  materials.  These 
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national  programs  are  customarily  followed  by 
local  programming— such  as  a  face-to-face 
town  meeting — with  experts  from  local,  State, 
ar>d  national  organizations  that,  as  partners  in 
the  outreach  project,  are  committed  to  resolv- 
ing the  problem. 

This  year,  CPB,  public  television  stations, 
and  AIDS  prevention  organizations  nationwkJe 
will  join  forces  in  an  awareness  and  outreach 
campaign  Initiated  to  help  communities  further 
understar>d  and  cope  with  the  AIDS  epidemic. 
The  project,  "America  in  the  Age  of  AIDS,"  is 
the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  mounted  by  the 
public  television  industry. 

"America  in  the  Age  of  AIDS"  was  highlight- 
ed by  a  broadcast  of  the  documentary  of  the 
same  name  on  PBS,  April  5,  1989.  The  1  hour 
program  is  hosted  and  narrated  by  award-win- 
ning journalist  Linda  Ellertjee. 

"America  in  the  Age  of  AIDS"  fixes  its 
sights  on  Fort  Wayne,  a  city  nestled  in  a 
patchwork  of  farmland  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  Indiana.  Though  half  of  this  country's  AIDS 
cases  are  in  California  and  New  York,  Fort 
Wayne,  like  every  other  community  in  Amer- 
ica, has  been  touched  by  AIDS.  This  program 
is  a  portrait  of  the  Fort  Wayne  community,  its 
residents,  and  their  response  to  this  terrible 
disease.  The  people  of  Fort  Wayne  serve  as  a 
reflection  of  all  America. 

On  March  3,  1989,  a  Boston  Globe  editorial 
"PBS's  Portrayal  of  an  Epidemic,"  called 
"America  in  the  Age  of  AIDS"  a  "masterful 
job"  of  presenting  the  enormity  of  the  AIDS 
epklemic.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  that  editorial 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

It  is  essential  that  we  reach  and  educate 
our  children.  As  a  new  and  bold  initiative  to  in- 
crease high  school  students'  awareness  of 
AIDS,  CPB  cofounded  the  High  School  AIDS 
Education  Video  Contest.  This  contest  is  open 
to  high  school  students  who  have  produced  a 
videotaped  piece  on  the  subject  of  AIDS, 
geared  to  a  teenage  audience.  Sixty-four 
public  television  markets,  including  several 
State  networks,  are  participating  in  this 
project.  The  response  nationwide  has  been 
tremendous. 

In  conjunction  with  this  contest,  CPB  has 
created  a  new  category  in  the  public  television 
local  program  awards  to  recognize  the  top 
three  winners  of  the  competition  at  the 
awards  ceremony  held  during  the  PBS  pro- 
gramming meeting  in  June  on  Marco  Island  in 
Florida.  These  3  and  the  other  40  winning 
local  videotapes  will  then  t>e  edited  by  KCTS/ 
Seattle  into  a  classroom-length  production, 
promoted,  and  distributed  for  the  school  year 
beginning  September,  1989. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  needs  to  be  done.  CPB, 
along  with  public  broadcasting,  is  indeed  to  be 
commended  for  taking  a  new  and  innovative 
step  in  educating  our  youth,  as  well  as  all 
Americans. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Mar.  9,  1989] 
PBS'  Portrayal  of  an  Epidemic 

Public  television  deserves  rave  reviews  for 
the  outstanding  series  it  has  begun  on 
AIDS.  The  first  of  its  AIDS  quarterly  re- 
ports provided  what  has  so  long  been  miss- 
ing from  the  AIDS  story,  a  deep  sense  of 
the  social  and  scientific  complexity,  as  well 
as  the  individual  suffering  manifested  in 
this  disease. 

Most  impressive  was  the  honesty  por- 
trayed by  retired  Adm.  James  Watkins,  who 
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conceded  how  little  he  knew  about  AIDS 
when  he  accepted  the  Job  of  leading  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  commission  on  AIDS.  The  'ig- 
norance and  confusion"  that  Watkins  says 
he  brought  to  the  task  is  little  different 
from  the  state  of  knowledge  about  AIDS 
that  is  still  shared  by  many  Americans. 

But  over  months  of  hearings,  what  Wat- 
kins learned  from  the  testimony  of  the 
country's  AIDS  experts  and  victims  went  far 
beyond  the  problem  of  AIDS  alone.  Wat- 
kins, again  like  most  other  Americans,  had 
known  little  of  the  social  factors  that  fueled 
the  AIDS  epidemic. 

He  discovered  the  growing  tragedy  of  the 
nation's  seemingly  permanent  underclass:  a 
drug-addiction  problem  that  threatens  a 
whole  generation  of  Americans:  a  health- 
care system  that  borders  on  chaos:  and  an 
appalling  lack  of  leadership— even  in 
Reagan,  who  named  Watkins  to  the  commis- 
sion—in the  face  of  "a  national  health  emer- 
gency." 

As  the  AIDS  epidemic  enters  its  ninth 
year,  nearly  100,000  cases  have  been  diag- 
nosed in  the  United  States— about  one-third 
of  them  in  the  last  year— and  50,000  lives 
have  been  lost.  Cases  show  that  the  epidem- 
ic has  moved  out  of  the  homosexual  commu- 
nity where  it  began,  and  into  metropolitan 
populations  of  drug  addicts,  their  sex  part- 
ners and  their  children. 

Watkins  was  shaken  by  what  he  learned. 
His  years  with  the  Navy  had  left  him  unpre- 
pared for  the  dark  side  of  life  in  the  United 
States.  His  work  as  chief  of  naval  oper- 
ations, he  says,  was  a  "piece  of  cake"  com- 
pard  with  his  working  in  dealing  with  AIDS. 

AIDS  broadcasts  by  commercial  networks 
have  not  conveyed  the  enormity  of  the  epi- 
demic. PBS.  in  presenting  Watkins  as  a 
stand-in  for  Americans  who  stiU  need  to 
wake  up  to  the  AIDS  crisis,  did  a  masterful 
job. 


THE  HAP  ARNOLD-AIR  FORCE 
ROOM  AT  THE  ARMY-NAVY 
CLUB 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IK  THE  HOI7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6,  1989 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Maj.  Gen. 
Donald  S.  Dawson  (USAF  ret.),  president  of 
the  Army-Navy  Club  in  Washington  is  a  man 
of  many  achievements:  an  able  lawyer,  civic 
leader,  and  a  true  American  patriot.  I  have 
known  him  as  a  treasured  personal  friend  for 
many  years.  He  is  doing  a  great  job  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Army-Navy  Club  here  in  Washing- 
ton at  Farragut  Square.  I  heard  of  the  dedk^a- 
tion  there  of  a  room  honoring  Gen.  Hap 
Arnold  and  the  Air  Force  and  I  include  his  re- 
mari<s  in  the  Congressional  Record.  So, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  include  these  re- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Cldb 
(By  Donald  S.  Dawson) 
(Presentation  of  "Outward  Passage." 
David  Poole,  artist,  by  Martin-Marietta 
Corp.,  commemorating  the  sky  blazing 
flight  of  B-lO's  Seattle,  WA  to  Juneau,  AK 
and  return  in  1934  led  by  Gen.  "Hap" 
Arnold.) 

Distinguished  Guests,  it  is  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  that  I  welcome  you  to  The 
Army  and  Navy  Club. 
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There  can  be  no  meeting  in  this  Club  that 
will  give  me  greater  pride  than  a  gathering 
of  the  EAGLES. 

BCany  of  the  things  I  am  going  to  say  most 
of  you  know— they  will  not  be  anything 
new. 

But  I  believe  they  are  worth  repeating  be- 
cause they  are  an  Important  part  of  our 
Uvea. 

And  because  as  has  been  said— a  nation 
that  forgets  its  past  will  have  no  future. 

This  Club  was  founded  over  a  century  ago 
when  there  were  no  airplanes  and  no  Air 
Force,  or  obvioiisly  it  would  be  called  the 
Air  Force,  Army  and  Navy  Club! 

In  our  old  quarters  to  which  we  have 
added  two  floors  below  grade  with  athletic 
facilities  for  men  and  ladies— and  four  floors 
on  top— and  reopened  in  June  1987,  we  had 
no  Air  Force  Room. 

We  have  one  now  going  into  the  Club's 
Second  Century— The  Hap  Arnold  Room! 

It  is  not  the  largest  but  it  is  a  beginning  of 
things  to  come. 

Just  as  an  unimportant  subdivision  of  the 
Signal  Corps  before  the  first  World  War 
grew  into  the  Air  Corps  and  the  Air  Corps 
became  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  the  Army 
Air  Forces  became  the  Air  Force  in  1947. 

But  we  in  the  Air  Force  are  making 
progress  in  the  Club— for  the  very  popular 
Grill  of  the  Club  has  been  named  the  Eagle 
Grill— although  it  is  an  1893  Eagle. 

Who  knows,  perhaps  this  Ball  Room  may 
become  the  Hap  Arnold  Room. 

President  Reagan  dedicated  this  new  Club 
building  in  January,  1988. 

I  thiiUc  you  will  swell  with  pride  when  I 
tell  you  that  when  he  came  into  the  Hap 
Arnold  Room  and  stood  before  the  almost 
life  size  portrait  of  General  Arnold,  he  said, 
"I  can  hardly  resist  the  urge  to  snap  to  at- 
tention. General  Arnold  was  my  first  com- 
manding officer  when  I  came  into  the 
Army." 

Reagan  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Motion 
Picture  Unit  formed  at  Culver  City  in  1942. 

That  Unit  was  close  to  the  heart  of  Gener- 
al Arnold  for  he  had  the  vision  to  see  the 
great  value  of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry 
In  promoting  the  Air  Corps  and  supporting 
the  War  effort.  He  was  a  man  indeed  at  the 
forefront  of  his  time  in  history. 

President  Ronald  W.  Reagan  is  a  member 
of  this  Club— an  Air  Force  member. 

President  George  Bush  is  a  memt>er  of 
this  Club— not  an  Air  Force  member,  but  a 
Navy  Flyer. 

In  our  time  both  Presidents  Truman  and 
Eisenhower,  although  not  Air  Force,  were 
active  members  sharing  the  fellowship  of 
their  buddies— Truman  in  World  War  I  and 
Eisenhower  in  World  War  II.  I  have  been 
here  with  both  of  them  and  saw  their  good 
times  with  my  own  eyes. 

The  Air  Force  movie— Court  Martial  of 
Billy  Mitchell— with  Gary  Cooper  was 
filmed  in  this  Oub  in  1954. 

Many  of  the  cast,  including  Gary  Cooper 
and  Otto  Preminger,  the  Director,  stayed 
here. 

Homer  Saunders,  who  has  been  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Club  for  62  years  was  a  part  of 
the  cast.  Homer  is  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Club  and  Knight  of  the  Golden  Circle 
denoting  50  years  of  membership. 

One  of  our  most  distinguised  members  of 
long  standing— a  man  whom  all  of  lu  re- 
vered, was  a  member  of  the  First  Round  the 
World  Flyers  who  accomplished  their  epic 
flight  in  1924.  U.  Gen.  Leigh  Wade— we 
«Uute  you. 

To  show  how  times  have  changed  or  per- 
haps remain  the  same. 
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It  was  necessary  to  secure  four  new  Doug- 
las Flying  Boats  for  that  flight  at  a  cost  of 
$48,000  each. 

There  was  opposition  at  both  ends  of 
Penn.  Ave.  , 

During  the  House  Hearings  one  member 
of  Congress  objected  to  buying  any  planes. 
He  said,  "I  thought  they  already  had  one. " 

An  unverified  story  had  President  Calvin 
Coolidge  asking  Army  Secretary  Weeks, 
"What's  all  this  talk  about  buying  a  lot  of 
Planes?  Why  not  buy  one  and  let  the  Army 
pilots  take  turns  flying  it?" 

Another  Air  Force  leader  whom  most  of 
us  know  as  a  member  of  the  Club  and  as  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Eugene 
Zuckert— would  be  with  us  except  that  he  is 
sunning  on  a  cruise  in  the  Caribbean. 

But  we  do  have  another  distinguished  Air 
Force  Member  who  was  pressed  into  service 
by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  give  the 
Navy  some  much  needed  help,  and  he 
became  Secretary  of  the  Navy— The  Honor- 
able Fred  Korth— Lt.  Col,  Air  Corps. 

The  Club  celebrated  another  first  this 
past  year  when  it  was  host  for  a  luncheon 
given  by  Adm.  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.,  Chair 
man  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  honor  of 
the  first  visit  to  the  United  SUtes  of  a  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Soviet  Armjd 
Forces.  His  first  official  reception  in  the 
U.S.  was  in  this  room. 

And  last  week  most  of  our  own  astronauts 
were  in  meeting  here  in  The  Army  and  Navy 
Club. 

The  Club  is  fulfilling  its  destiny  as  the 
social  headquarters  in  our  Nation's  Capitol 
for  all  the  Services. 

In  January,  26  new  active  duty  resident 
members  were  admitted  to  membership  and 
this  week  an  additional  20  active  duty  regu- 
lar resident  members  came  into  the  Club. 

Yes,  the  Club  is  fulfilling  its  destiny  and 
we  want  the  Air  Force  to  feel  it  is  their 
home— to  continue  the  glory  of  the  past  into 
the  future. 

When  I  was  coming  along.  General  Hap 
Arnold  toaa  the  Air  Force— he  was  the  driv- 
ing force,  the  organizing  force  who  provided 
the  leadership  that  ultimately  brought  us 
here  today.  We  honor  him  this  evening. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Club  throughout 
his  four  decades  of  military  service.  In  fact, 
he  Joined  the  Club  in  June  1911  after  he 
graduated  from  West  Point  as  an  Army 
Second  Lieutenant. 

General  Hap  Arnold  was  trained  to  fly  by 
the  Wright  Brothers  in  Dayton,  Ohio  in 
early  1911,  Just  about  the  time  Ronald 
Reagan  was  born  and  he  was  the  29th  li- 
censed pilot  in  the  U.S. 

He  thrilled  Washington  on  July  10  that 
year  by  flying  over  the  city  and  circling  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts,  even 
Senators  rushed  from  their  chambers  to 
Join  the  thousands  in  the  streets  to  gawk  at 
the  flimsy  Wright  Biplane  piloted  by  Lt. 
Hap  Arnold,  and  they  continued  to  take 
notice  of  him  throughout  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

When  the  U.S.  entered  World  War  I  he 
was  in  Panama. 

In  1918  he  was  assigned  overseas.  He 
became  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  1938 
with  22,000  officers  and  men  and  3,900 
planes.  Moving  right  along.  He  was  appoint- 
ed Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  in 
charge  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  1941  and  at 
the  end  of  the  war  had  2,500,000  officers 
and  men  with  planes  being  produced  at  the 
rate  of  145,000  per  year. 

In  1944  he  was  made  General  of  the  Army 
with  5  stars  and  it  was  under  his  direction 
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that  the  Air  Force  assumed  co-equal  status 
with  The  Army  and  Navy  in  1947. 

His  son  Colonel  "Bruce"  Arnold,  Colonel. 
USAF  also  Is  a  long  time  member  of  the 
Club— the  kind  that  has  made  the  Club  the 
success  It  is!  It  is  with  the  greatest  pride,  ad- 
miration and  friendship  that  I  present  the 
distinguished  son  of  a  distinguished  father. 
Colonel  Bruce  Arnold. 


POUSH  ROUNDTABLE  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS A  STEP  FORWARD  FOR 
THE  POLISH  PEOPLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
call  attention  to  the  monumental  agreements 
reached  by  Solidarity  and  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment yesterday,  as  the  Polish  rourtdtable  ne- 
gotiations concluded  after  8  weeks  of  careful 
deliberation. 

The  conclusions  include  a  wide  range  of 
much-needed  political,  social,  and  economic 
reforms.  The  agreements  appear  to  be  the 
greatest  step  toward  freedom  and  democracy 
ever  witnessed  within  the  Soviet  bloc.  For  tf>e 
first  time  since  the  Soviet  Union  t}egan  its 
domination  of  Eastern  Europe  after  World  War 
II,  it  appears  that  Poland  will  be  home  to  free 
elections,  legal  trade  unions,  and  hopefully  a 
more  prosperous  open  economy. 

It  is  up  to  America  to  play  a  significant  role 
in  encouraging  the  Polish  reforms  arwl  positive 
change  for  the  Polish  people.  Now  that  re- 
forms have  been  proposed,  church  leaders 
and  Solidarity's  Lech  Walesa  will  turn  to  the 
U.S.  President  and  Congress  for  moral,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  support.  Along  with  thou- 
sands of  other  Polish  Americans,  I  hope  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  play  a  positive 
role. 

I  was  encouraged  to  see  both  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department  greet  the 
newly  sigrfed  accords  with  enthusiasm  and 
support.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues who  have  shown  concern  for  the  new 
opportunities  for  Poland,  and  those  who 
signed  my  letter  to  President  Bush  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  Baker,  encouraging  them 
to  give  top  priority  to  the  potential  for  change 
in  Poland. 

It  is  clear  that  a  unique  chance  for  the  pro- 
motion of  freedom  and  democracy  exists  in 
Poland,  arnJ  yesterday's  warm  reception  of  the 
news  should  just  be  a  start  for  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration. Nowhere  in  Eastern  Europe  over 
the  last  40  years  has  there  been  a  clearer  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  to  turn  the 
tkJes  on  communism  in  favor  of  democracy, 
pluralism,  and  personal  freedom.  It  seems  an 
obvious  chance  for  President  Bush  to  take  his 
first  firm  foreign  policy  stand  and  ensure  an 
American  role  in  positively  influencing  Polish 
reform. 

As  always,  the  top  priority  for  America  in 
Poland  is  to  help  the  Polish  people.  Yester- 
day's agreements  can  prove  tfie  first  step 
toward  freedom  and  prosperity  for  the  long- 
strugglir>g  Polish  people. 

The  U.S.  role  must  be  to  insure  that  the  po- 
litical and  economic  changes  are  permanent 
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steps  toward  democracy  arnl  freedom  and  not 
temporary  concessions  by  the  troubled 
regime.  We  can  do  this  by  working  within  the 
framework  of  IMF,  Worldbank,  and  other  inter- 
national organizations  to  be  sure  that  foreign 
economic  input  is  contingent  on  real  positive 
change  for  the  Polish  people. 

I  win  stress  these  conditions  when  I  meet 
with  the  Polish  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  next  week. 

For  instance,  while  yesterday's  agreements 
limit  the  opposition  to  only  35  percent  of  seats 
in  the  Sejm,  more  democratic  elections  are 
promised  next  year.  The  American  role  is  to 
work  to  see  that  future  elections  are  truly 
democratic. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  outcome  of  the 
Polish  roundtable  negotiations  is  the  final  le- 
galization of  Solidarity.  After  7  years.  Solidar- 
ity's struggle  for  legalization  and  representa- 
tion is  finally  over.  Solidarity  and  Lech  Wa- 
lesa's determination  and  abiWy-have  finally  af- 
forded Solidarity  its  deserved  place  in  Po- 
land's political  process. 

Yesterday's  agreements  are  a  great  stride 
forward  for  Solidarity,  Lech  Walesa,  democra- 
cy, and  the  Polish  people.  The  President  and 
Congress  should  recognize  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  democracy,  congratulate  the  round- 
table  participants,  and  continue  to  do  all  we 
can  in  the  interests  of  the  long-struggling 
Polish  people. 


RECOGNIZING  THE  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS OP  THE  CARLYLE 
INDIANS 


I  that  the  po- 
e  permanent 


HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

OF  ILLINOIS 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

[      Thursday,  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  for  a  moment  to  a 
town  in  my  district  which  deserves  great 
praise  for  its  accomplishments. 

Carlyte,  IL,  is  a  town  of  3,388  people  in  the 
heart  of  southern  Illinois,  a  town  that  epito- 
mizes everything  that's  good  and  right  about 
small-town  America. 

And  with  their  accomplishments  this  1988- 
89  school  year,  Carlyle  becomes  the  first  High 
School  in  Illinois  to  win  a  State  championship 
in  football  and  basketball  in  the  same  year. 

The  football  team  won  the  Cahokia  confer- 
ence with  a  6-0  record,  then  went  on  to  cap- 
ture the  Illinois  Class  AA  championship,  wind- 
ing up  with  a  perfect  14-0  record. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  basketball  team  won 
the  Benton  Tournament,  the  Cahokia  Confer- 
ence Championship,  then  in  convincing  fash- 
ion made  its  way  to  the  Illinois  Class  A  bas- 
ketball crown  with  a  stellar  32-3  record. 

This  represents  an  accomplishment  for  the 
school  and  town  alike,  and  reminds  us  of 
what's  wonderful  about  watching  our  children 
accomplish  great  things,  and  all  that's  honora- 
ble iibout  representir)g  your  school  and  com- 
munity. 

The  example  set  by  Cartyle  is  one  towns 
and  villages  across  this  great  Nation  can  draw 
from.  I  am  extremely  proud  to  say  I  represent 
the  citizens  of  Cariyle  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Please  allow  me  to  include  the  names  of 
the  people  who  made  this  possible  in  the 
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Record  so  they  may  receive  the  recognition 
due  them. 

Carlyle  High  School 

Superintendent:  Robert  Evans;  Principal: 
Patrick  Sullivan;  Athletic  Director:  Brad 
Weathers:  School  Colors:  Purple  &  Gold; 
Nickname:  Indians;  Enrollment:  366. 

Only  high  school  in  Illinois  history  to  win 
State  Championships  in  Football  (Class  2A) 
and  Basketball  (Class  A)  in  the  same  school 
year  (1988-89). 

Carlyle  High  School  also  won  the  State 
Championship  in  Baseball  (Class  A)  in  1981. 

CARLYLE  INDIANS  1988  FOOTBALL 

Head  Coach:  Gary  Wheeler;  Asst.  Coach: 
Randy  Dooley;  Asst.  Coach:  Kevin  Meyer; 
Asst.  Coach:  Jerry  Parris;  Strength  Coach: 
George  Morley. 

Garry  Schultz— Manager.  Darin  John- 
son—Manager, Mike  Meyer— Manager. 
Darin  Smith— Stats.  Troy  Tyberendt— Stats. 
Players 

Scott  Homer.  Percy  Knox.  Jason  Jones. 
Steve  Hoffmann.  Ernie  Sousa,  Brian  Wheel- 
er. Mark  Ade.  Bill  Davis.  Blaine  Rakers. 
Danny  Willmirth.  Craig  Robertson.  Chris 
Mitchell,  Scott  Kleber,  Chad  Isaak,  Derrick 
Wesley,  Jamie  Rahm,  Jason  Gammon,  Bill 
Wason,  Anthony  Smith,  Kevin  Rolfings- 
meyer.  Pat  Dall.  Jamie  Hauskins.  Eddie 
Huels,  Barclay  Nothaus,  John  Willis.  Joe 
Shackleford.  Jim  Rose,  Bill  Sullivan,  and 
Scott  Mahlandt. 

CARLYLE  INDIANS  1988-89  BASKETBALL 

Head  Coach:  Brad  Weathers;  Asst.  Coach: 
Jerry  Farris;  Asst.  Coach:  Randy  Dooley; 
Strength  Coach:  George  Morley. 

Eric    Nave.    Manager;    Troy    Tyberendt, 
Manager;    Kim    Hohman,    Stats;    Melissa 
Hanke,  Stats;  Tammy  Twenhafel,  Stats;  Bill 
Beckemeyer,  Scorekeeper. 
Players 

Scott  Homer,  Steve  Hoffmann,  Eddie 
Huels,  Tom  Michael,  Jason  Peters,  Jason 
Jones,  Craig  Rol)€rtson,  Dean  Litzenburg. 
Doug  Lueking,  Barclay  Norhaus.  Darin 
Smith.  Mike  Michael.  Brian  Rudolphi,  and 
Erick  VanDom. 

C7icerJcad«rs 

Meg  Montague  (Sponsor).  Lana  Lange 
(Basketball  &  Football),  Susan  Widman 
(Basketball  &  Football),  Stacy  Lurklns  (Bas- 
ketball &  Football).  Cathy  Meskil  (Basket- 
ball &  Football),  Michelle  MoUet  (Basket- 
ball &  Football),  Theresa  Newkirk  (Basket- 
ball &  Football),  Trisha  Conrad  (Basketball 
&  Football),  Beth  Davis  (Basketball). 
Deanna  Kleiboeker  (Basketball  &  Football). 
Michelle  Mines  (Basketball),  Christy  Haake 
(Football).  Kim  Hohman  (Football).  Steph- 
anie Day  (Football),  and  Angle  Obermeier 
(Football). 


PREPARING  FOR  AMERICA'S 
FUTURE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SPRAH,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  €,  1989 
Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
conduct  the  "Voice  of  Democracy"  broadcast 
scriptwriting  contest.  High  school  students  na- 
tionwide submit  written  entries,  competing  for 
scholarships.  In  early  March,  winning  contest- 
ants from  each  State  visited  Washington  for 
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the  final  judging.  I  want  to  commend  South 
Carolina's  outstanding  essayist,  James 
Andrew  D'Alessio,  a  seniCK  at  North  Central 
High  School,  Kershaw,  SC. 

The  essay  he  wrote  is  both  compassionate 
and  rational.  It  is  not  only  good  writing,  but 
also  moving  rhetoric.  Mr.  D'Alessio  addresses 
issues  that  trouble  our  Nation — poverty,  fw- 
melessness,  access  to  health  care  and  educa- 
tion, foreign  competition.  He  decries  the  de- 
cline in  our  values  and  our  deviation  from  the 
founding  principles  of  this  country.  I  am  proud 
that  this  intelligent  young  man  hails  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  South  Carolina,  and  I  wish  to 
share  his  work  with  ottiers  by  including  his  ex- 
cellent essay  in  ttie  Record. 

Preparing  for  America's  Pcture 
Ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  are  gathered 
here  to  discuss  America's  future.  However, 
in  trying  to  determine  where  we  are  going 
we  must  first  reflect  and  determine  where 
we  are. 

There  are  serious  issues  facing  this  coun- 
try today,  and  if  we  as  Americans  are  to 
have  a  prosperous  future,  we  must  confront 
them  both  individually  and  as  a  group.  Na- 
tionally we  must  reverse  the  current  tide  of 
apathy  towards  the  less  fortunate.  As  l)ene- 
ficiaries  of  the  American  dream,  wealthy 
Americans  should  realize  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  that  dream  attainable 
for  every  single  American  citizen. 

I  recall  an  Incident  from  the  recent 
Summer  Olympic  Games.  During  a  yachting 
event,  one  of  the  entries  in  the  race  turned 
over  from  the  heavy  winds.  The  Canadian 
sailors,  who  were  doing  quite  well,  stopped 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  capsized  crew,  to- 
tally abandoning  any  hope  of  victory  in  the 
race.  The  Canadian  crew  ended  up  twenty- 
sixth  in  the  standings  of  the  race,  but  first 
in  the  hearts  of  millions.  Americans  should 
let  this  outcome  be  a  syml)ol  that  on  the 
long  path  to  success  we  must  never  step 
over  the  downtrodden.  We  must  take  the 
time  to  stop  and  help  them  up,  even  if  it 
means  we  ourselves  will  not  make  it  as  far 
as  we  had  hoped. 

Americans  must  regain  the  strong  sense  of 
brotherhood  that  seems  to  have  l)€en  lost 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Eighties  and  the 
"yuppie"  era.  People  seem  to  have  lost  sight 
of  the  belief  that  if  one  American  is  home- 
less, then  we  are  all  without  shelter.  If  one 
American  cannot  earn  enough  to  feed  his 
famUy,  then  we  aU  go  hungry.  To  prepare 
for  America's  future,  we  must  relnstill  this 
philosophy  of  the  past  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  its  people. 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  in  America  today 
people  who  are  in  desperate  need  of  medical 
care  are  l)elng  turned  away  from  hospitals 
because  they  do  not  have  medical  insurance, 
while  in  most  European  countries  medical 
care  is  a  service  provided  to  all  citizens  free 
of  charge.  If  the  European  nations  can  fund 
medical  care  for  all  of  their  citizens,  then  I 
have  faith  that  the  United  States  can  find  a 
way  to  provide  it  to  at  least  those  citizens 
unable  to  pay  for  it  themselves. 

Another  major  goal  we  must  work  towards 
in  preparing  for  America's  future  is  making 
a  quality  college  education  attainable  for  all 
of  our  young  people.  Foreign  countries, 
such  as  Japan,  are  beginning  to  overtake  us 
in  the  economic  market,  which  is  a  direct 
result  of  their  having  far  surpassed  us  in 
the  field  of  education.  America's  people  are 
it  greatest  resource.  We  must  insure  that 
these  people  have  the  education  to  accom- 
pany their  ambition  in  order  for  America  to 
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become  once  again  the  leader  of  the  eco- 
nomic community. 

What  I  find  amazing  \s  that  when  you  talk 
about  the  American  government  providing 
its  citizens  with  decent  medical  care  and  a 
good  education,  many  people  cry  "Social- 
ist!" We  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  said.  America  is  a  country 
"by  the  people '  and  "of  the  people",  but 
moat  Importantly,  it  is  supposed  to  be  "for 
the  people."  What  is  to  be  the  purt>ose  of 
the  American  government  if  under  the  guise 
of  capitalism  we  refuse  to  let  it  help  its  own 
citizens? 

What  I  find  confusing  is  that  these  people 
have  no  complaints  when  our  government 
sends  funds  to  Europe,  or  fourteen  million 
dollars  a  day  to  Israel,  or  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  to  the  Contra  rebels  of  Nicara- 
gua. I.  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  if  Amer- 
ica is  to  be  a  government  "for  the  people." 
let  it  be  "for  the  American  people"  first. 

I  am  not  naive.  I  realize  that  aid  to  for- 
eign allies  is  necessary.  However,  during  a 
time  of  deep  debt.  I  feel  America  should  be 
cutting  t>ack  on  this  foreign  aid  rather  than 
the  social  security  cost  of  living  raises  the 
elderly  so  desperately  need.  To  prepare  for 
our  future,  we  must  re-examine  our  prior- 
ities when  allocation  foreign  aid.  I.  for  one. 
feel  that  one  hundred  million  dollars  would 
be  much  better  spent  trying  to  abolish 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  than  buying 
weapons  for  the  hopeless  revolutionary 
effort  of  the  drug-running  Contra  rebels. 

As  you  can  see.  there  are  many  things  the 
United  States  must  do  as  a  nation  to  pre- 
pare for  a  prosperous  future.  We  must  feed 
our  hungry,  house  our  homeless,  and  edu- 
cate our  children:  but  most  importantly. 
Americans  as  individuals  must  regain  the 
spirit  of  American  brotherhood  and  in  the 
spirit  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you:  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country." 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  CHILD 
CARE  LIABILITY  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1989 


UMI 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

or  ifxw  jntsEY 

»  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6.  1989 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introductng  the  Child  Care  Liability  Reform  Act 
of  1989.  This  bdl  is  designed  to  increase  ttie 
access  to  affordable  liability  Insurance  for 
child  care  providers. 

We  ha\-i?  fourxj  that  one  of  the  main  bar- 
riers facing  c.^>ild  care  providers  of  all  types  is 
the  possibility-  of  expensive  litigation  for  unirv 
tentional  torts  and  the  cost  of  Insurance  to 
cover  this  potential  ttveat.  These  costs  can  be 
greatly  reduced  If  jury  awards  against  child 
care  providers  were  allowed  to  irKlude  only 
the  proportion  of  damages  for  whicfi  that  pro- 
vider Is  responsit>le  for  an  unintentional  injury. 

This  t)ill  will  also  erxxHjrage  businesses 
large  and  small  to  get  more  Involved  In  provid- 
ing cfvid  care  facilities  by  allowing  tfiem  to  In- 
corporate tt>e«r  child  care  services  separately. 
This  should  rrtake  Insurance  more  affordable 
and  protect  the  core  of  the  business  from 
banlvuptcy  in  the  case  of  unintentional  injury 
to  a  child  cared  for  In  ttieir  corporate  spon- 
sored program. 

Rnally,  the  Child  Care  Liability  Refonn  Act 
of  1969  will  set  up  a  liability  risk  pool  in  the 
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amount  of  $100  million.  This  money  will  be 
used  to  furtf>er  help  child  care  providers  gain 
access  to  Insurance  coverage  which  has  been 
so  costly  and  difficult  to  obtain. 

I  t>elleve  this  legislation  Is  a  prudent  ap- 
proach In  an  effort  to  improve  and  expand 
availatiillty  of  child  care  for  today's  working 
families.  Congress  should  continue  to  find 
ways  of  helping  State  and  local  governments, 
companies,  child  care  providers  and  parents 
to  improve  child  care  services.  These  are  the 
ones  able  to  make  the  best  decisions  atx)ut 
proper  child  care. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— CHILD  CARE  LIABILITY 
REFORM 

SECTION  1*1.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "family  based  child  care" 
means  child  care  located  in  or  on  the  site  of 
the  principal  residence  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1034  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986)  of  a  person  who  is  self-em- 
ployed as  a  child  care  provider,  and  the  chil- 
dren cared  for  in  such  facility  shall  include 
children  who  are  not  the  children  of  such 
provider: 

(2)  the  term  "group  child  care  center" 
means  a  child  care  provider  which  is  a  pri- 
vate profit  or  nonprofit  corporation,  not  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  residence  of  the  pro- 
vider, and  Includes  on-site  child  care: 

(3)  the  term  "in-home  child  care"  means 
child  care  which  is  provided  in  a  principal 
residence  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1034  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986) 
of  a  person  and  to  which  an  outside  individ- 
ual child  care  provider  comes,  either  for 
specified  hours  of  the  day  or  on  a  live-in 
basts,  to  provide  care  for  the  children  of 
such  residence: 

(4)  the  term  "on-site  child  care  center" 
means  a  child  care  facility— 

(A)  operated  by  an  employer  for  the  care 
of  children,  a  least  30  percent  of  whom  are 
dependents  of  employees  of  such  employer: 
and 

(B)  located  on  or  near  the  business  prem- 
ises of  such  employer: 

(5)  the  term  "person"  means  an  individ- 
ual, corporation,  company,  association,  firm, 
partnership,  society,  or  any  other  entity: 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce:  and 

(7)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  IM.  APPLICABIUTY. 

(a)  III  Okkkiial.- This  title  shall  apply  to 
any  civil  action  in  any  State  or  Federal 
court  against  any  child  care  provider  who  is 
in  compliance  with  the  licensing  or  accredi- 
tation requirements  of  the  State  in  which 
he  is  located. 

(b)  Exception  for  Imtemtional  Torts.- 
This  title  shall  not  apply  to  any  civil  action 
for  an  intentional  tort. 

(c)  Preemption.— This  title  shall  preempt 
and  supersede  Federal  or  State  law  only  to 
the  extent  such  law  is  inconsistent  with  this 
title.  Any  issue  arising  under  this  title  that 
is  not  governed  by  this  title  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  applicable  State  or  Federal  law. 

(d)  Dkpcnsks  Not  ArrtcTED.— Nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  construed  to— 
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(1)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sover- 
eign immunity  asserted  by  any  State  under 
any  provision  of  law: 

(2)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sover- 
eign immunity  asserted  by  the  United 
States: 

(3)  affect  the  applicability  of  any  provi- 
sion of  chapter  97  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  known  as  the  Foreign  Sovereign  Im- 
munities Act  of  1976: 

(4)  preempt  State  choice-of-law  rules  with 
respect  to  claims  brought  by  a  foreign 
nation  or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation:  or 

(5)  affect  the  right  of  any  court  to  trans- 
fer venue  or  to  apply  the  law  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  to  dismiss  a  claim  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  of  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation  on 
the  ground  of  inconvenient  forum. 

SEC  103.  JOINT  AND  SEVERAL  LIABILITY. 

(a)  In  Genkrai.. —Except  as  provided  in 
sut»ection  (b).  joint  and  several  liability 
may  not  l>e  applied  to  any  action  subject  to 
this  title.  A  person  found  liable  for  damages 
in  any  such  action  may  be  foimd  liable,  if  at 
all.  only  for  those  damages  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  person's  pro-rata  share  of  fault 
of  responsibility  for  the  injury,  and  may  not 
l>e  found  liable  for  damages  attributable  to 
the  pro-rata  share  of  fault  or  responsibility 
of  any  other  person  (without  regard  to 
whether  such  (>erson  is  a  party  to  the 
action)  for  the  Injury.  Including  any  person 
bringing  the  action. 

(b)  Concerted  Action.— 

(1)  Exception  from  application.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  as  between  iiersons 
acting  in  concert  where  the  concerted  action 
proximately  caused  the  Injury  for  which 
one  or  more  persons  are  found  liable  for 
damages. 

(2)  Concerted  action  defined.- As  used  in 
this  section,  "concerted  action"  or  "acting  In 
concert"  means  the  conscious  acting  togeth- 
er in  a  common  scheme  or  plan  of  two  or 
more  persons  resulting  in  a  tortious  act. 

SEC    IM.    COLLATERAL    SOURCE    OF    COMPENSA- 
TION. 

(a)  Reduction  of  Award.— Any  award  of 
damages  to  a  person  in  a  civil  action  to 
which  this  title  applies  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  court  by  an  amoimt  of  any  past  or 
future  payment  or  l)enefit  covered  by  this 
section  which  the  person  has  received  or  for 
which  the  person  is  eligible  on  account  of 
the  same  personal  injury  or  death  for  which 
such  damages  are  awarded. 

(b)  Payment  or  Benefits  Defined.— As 
used  In  this  section,  "payment  or  benefit 
covered  by  this  section"  means— 

(1)  any  payment  or  benefit  by  or  paid  for 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  a  State,  or  a 
local  government,  or 

(2)  any  payment  or  l>enefit  by  a  health  in- 
surance program  funded  In  whole  or  in  part 
by  an  employer: 

but  does  not  include  any  such  payment  or 
t>enefit  that  is  (or  by  law  is  required  to  be) 
the  subject  of  a  reasonably  founded  claim  of 
subrogation,  reimbursement,  or  lien. 

SBC     IW.    STANDARDS     AND     PROCEDURES     FOR 
AWARD  OF  PUNITIVE  DAMAGES. 

(a)  Standards.- Punitive  or  exemplary 
damages  may.  if  otherwise  permitted  by  ap- 
plicable law.  be  awarded  In  any  civil  action 
to  which  this  title  applies  only  if  the  claim- 
ant establishes  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  harm  suffered  was  the  result 
of  conduct  manifesting  Intentional  or  con- 
scious disregard  for  the  health  or  safety  of 
those  persons  who  might  l>e  harmed. 

(b)  Procedures.— In  any  civil  action  to 
which  this  title  applies,  at  the  request  of 
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the  defendant,  the  trier  of  fact  shall  consid- 
er in  a  separate  proceeding  whether  puni- 
tive or  exemplary  damages  are  to  be  award- 
ed and,  if  so,  the  amount  of  such  award.  If  a 
separate  proceeding  is  requested,  no  evi- 
dence which  is  relevant  only  to  the  claim  of 
punitive  or  exemplary  damages,  as  deter- 
mined by  applicable  law.  shall  be  admissible 
in  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether 
compensatory  damages  are  to  be  awarded. 

SEC.    I0«.    LIABILITY    OF    NONPROFIT    ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  Liability  of  Separate  Corporation.— 
Any  eligible  nonprofit  organization  or  local 
educational  agency  which  is  the  parent  or 
majority  owner  of  an  entity  incorporated  or 
otherwise  organized  under  applicable  state 
law  as  a  separate  business  organization  pro- 
viding child  care  shall  not  be  liable  for  dam- 
ages in  any  civil  action  to  which  this  title 
applies  brought  against  that  separate  corpo- 
ration or  organization. 

(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  following  definitions  shall  apply: 

(1)  The  term  "eligible  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion" means  an  organization  described  In 
section  501(c)  or  501(d)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  which  Is  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  to  It  under  section 
1001(f)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3381(f)). 

(c)  Sense  or  Congress  Regarding  Expe- 
dites Incorporation.— The  Congress  recog- 
nizes that  the  entities  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  society  and  encourages  the  States  to 
establish  expedited  and  simplified  proce- 
dures under  which  nonprofit  organizations 
and  local  education  agencies  may  Inexpen- 
sively and  quickly  incorporate  or  otherwise 
organize  such  entities  as  a  separate  child 
care  provider. 

TITLE  11— CHILD  CARE  UABILITY 
RISK  RETENTION  GROUP 
SEC.  tOl.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  to  Increase  the  availability  of  child 
care  by  alleviating  the  serious  difficulty 
faced  by  child  care  providers  in  obtaining 
affordable  liability  insurance;  and 

(2)  to  provide  states  with  a  sufficient  cap- 
ital base  for  liability  Insurance  purposes 
that  may  be  Increased  or  maintained 
through  mechanisms  developed  by  the 
State. 

SEC.  292.  FORMATION  OF  CHILD  CARE  LIABILITY 
RISK  RETENTION  GROIP. 

(a)  Assistance  in  Formation  and  Oper- 
ation OP  Group.— Any  State  may  assist  In 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  child 
care  liability  risk  retention  group  in  the 
manner  provided  under  this  title. 

(b)  Child  Care  Liability  Risk  Retention 
Group  Defined.— For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  "child  care  liabUlty  risk  retention 
group"  means  any  corporation  (or  other 
limited  liability  association)— 

(1)  whose  members  are  child  care  provid- 
ers licensed  or  accredited  pursuant  to  State 
or  local  law  or  standards:  and 

(2)  which  otherwise  satisfies  the  criteria 
for  B  risk  retention  group  under  section  2(4) 
of  the  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act  of  1986 
(15  U.S.C.  3901(4)). 

SEC.  203.  STATE  APPLICATIONS. 

(a)  Applications.— To  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title,  a  State  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time. 
In  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require.  Including  a  State 
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plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section, 
(b)  State  Plans.— 

(1)  Lead  agency.— The  plan  shall  Identify 
the  lead  agency  which  has  been  designated 
and  which  Is  to  be  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  funds  provided  under  this 
title. 

(2)  Participants  in  risk  retention 
GROUP.— The  plan  shall  provide  that  all  par- 
ticipants in  the  child  care  liability  risk  re- 
tention group  are  child  care  providers  who 
are  licensed  or  accredited  pursuant  to  State 
or  local  law  or  standards.  In  addition,  the 
plan  shall  provide  for  maximum  member- 
ship of  family-based  child  care  providers  in 
the  group. 

(3)  Use  of  funds.— The  plan  shall  provide 
that  the  State  shall  use  at  least  the  amount 
allotted  to  the  State  In  any  fiscal  year  to  es- 
Ubllsh  or  operate  a  child  care  liability  risk 
retention  group.  

(4)  Continuation  of  risk  retention 
group.— The  plan  shall  set  forth  provisions 
which  specify  how  the  child  care  liability 
risk  retention  group  will  continue  to  be  fi- 
nanced after  fiscal  year  1991,  Including  fi- 
nancing through  contributions  by  the  State 
or  by  members  of  such  group. 

SEC.  204.  FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Review  of  Plans.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  review 
and  approve  State  plans  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title  and  shall  monitor 
State  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(b)  Finding  of  Noncompliance.— If  the 
Secretary,  after  reasonable  notice  to  a  State 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  finds— 

(1)  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  provision  or  any  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  the  State  plan  of 
that  State:  or 

(2)  that  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  applicable  provision  of 
this  title, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  of  the 
findings  and  of  the  fact  that  no  further  pay- 
ments may  be  made  to  such  State  under  this 
title  until  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply,  or  that  the  noncompliance  will  be 
promptly  corrected. 

SEC.  205.  AITTHORIZATION. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  fUcal  year  1990. 

(b)  Amounts  To  Remain  Available.- The 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  remain  available  for  assistance 
to  SUtes  for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and 
1992  without  limitation. 

SEC.  206.   RESERVATIONS  FOR  TERRITORIES  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS. 

From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve— 

(1)  1  percent  for  payments  to  Guam. 
Americsm  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  to  be  allot- 
ted In  accordance  with  their  respective 
needs:  and 

(2)  3  percent  for  the  administrative  costs 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

SEC.  207.  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  an  allotment  to  each  State  not  re- 
ferred to  in  section  206  for  each  fiscal  year 
from  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Allotment  Formula.— 
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(1)  In  General.— The  amount  of  each 
State's  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  equal  to  the  product  of — 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  for  each  fiscal  year  minus  the  amount 
reserved  pursuant  to  section  206  for  such 
fiscal  year:  and 

(B)  the  percentage  described  In  paragraph 
(2). 

(2)  Percentage.— The  percentage  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  Is  a  percentage  equal 
to  the  quotient  of — 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  number  of 
chUdren  under  12  years  of  age  living  In  the 
State  Involved,  as  indicated  by  the  most 
recent  daU  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census:  divided  by 

(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  number  of 
children  under  12  years  of  age  living  in  the 
United  States,  as  indicated  by  the  most 
recent  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

(c)  State  Administrative  Costs.— Of  the 
amount  allotted  to  a  State  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  10  per- 
cent shall  be  used  by  such  State  to  provide 
for  the  administrative  costs  of  carrying  out 
such  program. 

SEC.  208.  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  Entitlement.— Each  State  having  a 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
title  shall  be  entitled  to  payments  under 
this  section  for  each  fiscal  year  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  Its  allotment  imder 
section  207,  to  be  expended  by  the  State 
under  the  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  grant  is  to  be  made. 

(b)  Method  of  Payments.— The  Secretary 
may  make  payments  to  a  State  in  install- 
ments, and  In  advance  or,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirement of  section  205,  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(c)  State  Spending  of  Payments.— Pay- 
ments to  a  State  from  the  allotment  under 
section  207  for  any  fiscal  y«ar  must  be  ex- 
pended by  the  State  In  that  fiscal  year  or  In 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 


H.R.  1260 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  6,  1989 
Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  2,  1989, 
I  introduced  H.R.  1260,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Reform  Act  of  1989,  which  would 
limit  Federal  deposit  insurance  on  a  $100,000 
per  person  or  total  deposit  basis. 

Recently,  seven  prominent  members  of 
seven  different  Washington-based  public 
policy  groups  issued  a  joint  statement  which 
identifies  flaws  inherent  in  President  Bush's 
savings  and  loan  rescue  plan.  Many  of  the 
problems  cited  are  directly  addressed  by  H.R. 

1260. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  excerpts  from 
this  joint  statement  followed  by  the  individ- 
uals—with their  respective  organizations— to 
which  this  statement  may  be  attributed.  As 
emphasized  in  this  joint  statement,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  we  enact  reforms  which  will  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  a  financial  detjacle  similar  to 
the   one   we   have   witnessed   through   this 
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decade.  My  bill,  H.R.  1260  would  be  a  key 
step  in  the  direction  of  acNeving  tNs  goal. 

Jonrr  Statbhbit  on  Bush  Savings  8c  Loan 
Plan:  Mors  Reform  and  Doixars  Nexded 

In  addressing  the  savings  and  loan  crisis. 
President  Bush  pledged,  "We  will  see  to  It 
that  the  system  is  reformed  comprehensive- 
ly so  that  the  situation  is  not  repeated 
acain." 

We  acree  that  this  Is  the  appropriate  goal. 
Although  the  Bush  Administration's  plan  to 
resolve  federal  deposit  insurance  losses 
takes  some  steps  in  the  right  direction.  It 
fails  to  adequately  address  the  problems 
that  caused  this  expensive  t>allout  In  the 
first  place. 

11)  The  Administmtion's  plan  fails  to 
reform  the  deposit  insurance  system  to  pro- 
vide iTicentives  for  institution  managers 
and  federal  regulators  to  act  responsibly. 

The  attempt  to  raise  as  much  money  as 
possible  through  higher  across-the-board  In- 
surance premiums  on  banks  and  thrifts  In- 
creases the  deplorable  cross-subsidy  from 
the  nation's  well-run  financial  institutions 
to  its  high-flyers.  The  Bush  plan  thus  fur- 
ther Institutionalizes  the  perverse  risk- 
taking  incentives  that  result  from  charging 
one  uniform  price  for  insurance. 

A  broad-t>ased  consensus  has  developed  in 
recent  years  that  the  current  crisis  is  largely 
the  result  of  lx>th  weak  capital  standards 
and  a  financially  unsound  deposit  insurance 
system  that  expanded  well  l>eyond  the 
modest  one  originally  designed  to  protect 
the  small  depositor.  While  we  l>elieve  that 
President  Bush  recognizes  that  additional 
changes  in  the  deposit  insurance  system  are 
needed,  we  were  greatly  disappointed  that 
consideration  of  further  reforms  has  been 
relegated  to  an  additional  eighteen-month 
study  by  his  proposed  legislation. 

Among  the  reforms  that  must  l>e  ad- 
dressed more  promptly  are: 

The  problem  of  multiple  insured  accounts 
by  the  same  depositor. 

Limits  on  the  growth  of  taxpayer  guaran- 
tees for  federally-insured  deposits. 

The  lack  of  risk-sharing  by  uninsured  de- 
positors, who  are  frequently  fully  protected 
under  current  regulatory  practices,  and 

Given  the  urgency  of  the  current  crisis. 
Congress  should  require  that  the  Treasury 
Department  complete  its  study  of  such 
issues  by  Christmas  of  this  year  and  set  a 
deadline  of  the  close  of  the  101st  Congress 
next  year  for  legislative  action. 

We  cannot  afford  further  delay  in  closing 
the  expanding  black  holes  of  the  nation's 
insolvent  thrifts,  and  in  phasing  in  the  re- 
forms necessary  to  provide  taxpayers  with  a 
credible  promise  of  "never  again."  These  re- 
forms will  pay  for  themselves  in  a  more  effi- 
cient financial  services  industry  and  in 
future  sayings  for  U.S.  taxpayers.  As  it 
stands,  the  Bush  plan  does  not  adequately 
ensure  that  we  will  not  face  another  finan- 
cial crisis  before  the  next  presidential  elec- 
Uon. 

The  individuals  signing  the  Joint  state- 
ment included: 

James  Davidson.  Chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Taxpayers  Union  Foundation 

Christopher  DeMuth.  President  of  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute 

Rot>ert  E.  Litan.  Senior  Fellow  in  Econom- 
ic Studies  at  The  Brookings  Institution 

William  Niskanen.  Chairman  of  the  Cato 
Institute 

Burton  Yale  Pines.  Senior  Vice  President 
of  The  Heritage  Foundation 

Fred  L.  Smith.  President  of  the  Competi- 
tive Enterprise  Institute 
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The  authors  of  the  statement  were  Joined 
by  industry  analyst  Bert  Ely.  of  Ely  and 
Company.  Inc..  who  provided  additional 
data  on  the  numerical  costs  of  the  plan. 


PASCELL  INTRODUCES 
EVERGLADES  EXPANSION  BILL 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASELL 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  legislation  to  expand  the  boundaries 
of  Everglades  National  Park  in  south  Florida. 

Everglades  National  Park— the  only  tropical 
national  park  in  our  country — is  unique  In  its 
resources  and  It  is  in  serious  trouble.  We  now 
know  that  the  entire  ecosystem  from  Lake 
Okechobee  to  Florida  Bay  operates  as  a 
wtKile  and  the  health  of  the  ecosystem  is  es- 
sential to  the  survival  of  ttie  park,  as  well  as 
to  ttie  freshwater  supply  for  all  of  south  Flori- 
da. Over  the  years,  man  has  tinkered  with 
nature  In  a  well-intentioned  effort  to  provide 
fkx)d  control  for  agricultural  interests  and  rap- 
Idly  growing  residential  areas.  As  a  result,  the 
natural  flow  of  water  through  the  ecosystem 
was  altered,  causing  dramatic  declines  and 
stress  on  the  native  flora  and  fauna. 

Water  flow  modification  experiments  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  and  conducted  over  the 
last  5  years  have  demonstrated  that  the  natu- 
ral flow  of  water  must  be  restored  if  ttie  Ever- 
glades is  to  survive 

Last  year,  Flonda's  Gov.  Bob  Martinez  es- 
tablished a  task  force  to  determine  what  lands 
should  t>e  added  to  the  park  in  order  to  per- 
manently implement  this  new  water  delivery 
regime.  Ttie  task  force  issued  its  report  and 
recommendations  last  October  and  today's 
legislation  would  implement  the  Federal  por- 
tion of  those  recommendations. 

This  is  a  strong  Federal-State  cooperative 
effort.  Of  the  approximately  107,600  acres  to 
tie  added  to  the  park,  some  43,000  are  owned 
by  the  State  of  Florida  and  will  be  donated  to 
the  Federal  Government.  In  addition,  the  pur- 
ctiase  of  privately  owned  lands  will  be  on  an 
80-percent  Federal— 20  percent  State  cost- 
stiaring  basis. 

Ttie  areas  to  be  included  in  ttie  expansion 
are:  70,740  acres — 8,350  of  whk:h  are  already 
put><icly  owned — in  ttie  Norttieast  Stiark  River 
Slough;  34,560  acres  in  ttie  East  Everglades 
WikJIife  and  Environmental  Conservation 
Area — all  of  whk:h  is  State-owned  and  will  be 
transferred  to  ttie  Federal  Government  at  no 
cost;  and  approximately  2.300  acres  in  ttie 
area  tietween  the  East  Everglades  Wildlife 
and  Conservation  Area  and  the  L-31  Canal. 

The  estimated  cost  of  acquisiton  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  lands  is  $40  millkjn. 

Since  hunting  is  banhed  in  all  national 
parks,  the  expanded  area  will  also  become  off 
limits  for  this  activity.  Individual  airboat  owners 
wtio  were  registered  as  of  January  1,  1989, 
will  tie  permitted  to  continue  use  of  ttieir  air- 
tioats  for  their  lifetime.  Ttiese  permits  will  tie 
nontransferable  and  nonrenewable.  Commer- 
cial airboat  operators  will  tie  able  to  enter  into 
concession  contracts  with  the  Park  Service  to 
continue  their  operations. 
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The  legislation  also  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  tfie 
potential  expansion  of  Fort  Jefferson  National 
Monument  in  the  Dry  Tortugas.  The  fort  is  al- 
ready of  great  national  historic  significance 
and  its  surrounding  waters  and  islands  provide 
valuable  nesting  sites  for  a  variety  of  birds. 

Our  colleague  in  the  other  body,  Senator 
Bob  Graham,  is  introducing  identical  legisla- 
tion there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  preparation  of  this  legislation 
tias  tieen  a  united,  bipartisan  effort  on  the 
parts  of  the  State  and  its  agencies,  Dade 
County  and  environmental  and  agricultural  or- 
ganizations. It  is  vital  if  we  are  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  this  extremely  valuable  resource. 
I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  Florida  delegation 
and,  indeed,  any  of  our  colleagues  wtio  have 
visited  Everglades  National  Park  and  tiave  ex- 
perienced first  hand  its  quiet  beauty,  to  join 
me  in  sponsoring  this  measure. 


IMPROVE  THE  SAFETY  OF 
PESTICIDES  IN  OUR  FOOD 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  H.R.  1725,  the  Food 
Safety  Amendments  of  1989.  This  legislation 
is  a  comprehensive  response  to  growing 
public  fear  atiout  the  safety  of  pesticides  used 
on  the  food  we  feed  our  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  ask  ttie  American 
people  to  express  any  concerns  they  have 
about  the  safety  of  their  food,  time  and  time 
again  they  will  tell  you  they  genuinely  fear  the 
pesticides  we  use  to  produce  food.  Yes,  ttiey 
want  a  plentiful,  varied,  and  economical  food 
supply.  But  they  do  not  believe  they  should 
have  to  sacrifice  their  health  in  return. 

Their  fears  are  not  unjustified  in  light  of  the 
constant  flow  of  studies  and  reports  which 
have  criticized  ttie  adequacy  of  pesticide  and 
food  safety  regulatkin.  During  a  period  in  our 
history  when  the  incidence  of  cancer  is  in- 
creasing each  year,  it  Is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  American  public  are  so  concerned 
and  why  the  Congress  should  act. 

The  current  leadership  of  ttie  EPA's  pesti- 
ckJe  program  is  overwhelmed  by  a  deep  back- 
log of  largely  untested  chemicals  approved  by 
eariier,  irresponsible  pesticide  officials.  Ttiey 
are  encumtiered  by  inadequate  resources  and 
staff.  EPA  has  not  received  the  legislative  au- 
thority or  resources  ttiey  need  from  ttie  Con- 
gress to  do  ttieir  job. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
amends  the  EPA's  current  authority  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(FFDCA)  to  set  tolerances,  or  limits,  on  the 
amount  of  pesticides  that  may  remain  on  food 
wtien  eaten.  This  authority  is  distinct  from  the 
bask:  pesticide  registration  system  under  ttie 
Federal  InsectickJe,  Fungicide  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act,  whk:h  covers  all  pesticides— includ- 
ing nonfood-use  and  household  pestickjes — 
as  well  as  herbk:ides  and  many  other  chemi- 
cals. The  bill  makes  many  important  changes 
that  will  clarify  and  strengthen  EPA's  authority 
regarding  tolerances  for  food-use  pesticides 
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and  will  streamline  EPA's  procedures.  The  bill 
has  balanced  changes  that  are  fair  to  agricul- 
tural chemical  manufacturers,  farmers,  arnJ 
food  companies  while  giving  the  public  much- 
needed  confidence  that  a  new  food  safety 
system  is  in  place  to  protect  them. 

The  bill  Is  written  as  a  substitute  for  cun'ent 
section  408  of  the  FFIXA,  but  much  of  cur- 
rent law  remains  intact.  The  bill  incorporates 
many  of  EPA's  current  practices  and  is  based 
on  the  fundamental  reforms  that  have  been 
discussed  and  recommended  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  an  extensive 
section-by-section  analysis  to  assist  Members 
in  understanding  the  bill  and  this  complex 
area  of  our  laws.  There  are  several  major  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  I  want  to  highlight  at  this  time. 
The  bill  establishes  a  risk-based  food  safety 
standard  that  is  consistent  with  the  other  food 
regulatory  authorities  of  the  FFCDA.  The  risk 
standard  would  be  "negligible  risk"  and  it 
would  be  determined  for  "identifiable  popula- 
tion groups— such  as  infants  and  other  chil- 
dren—with special  food  consumption  pat- 
terns." 

This  risk-based  standard  would  replace  the 
EPA's  current  approach  of  assessing  the  risks 
and  the  benefits  of  a  pesticide.  No  other  food 
safety  regulatory  statute  allows  the  benefits  of 
a  substance  that  is  added  to  our  food  to  be 
considered,  and  pesticides  should  not  be 
treated  differently. 

With  this  new  standard  EPA  would  regulate 
all  pesticide  residues  in  food  under  section 
408  of  the  FFDCA.  This  consolidation  of  au- 
thority removes  the  regulation  of  pesticide  res- 
idues in  processed  food  from  coverage  under 
the  food  additives  section  of  the  act  (section 
409)  which  includes  the  Delaney  clause. 

The  application  of  this  new  negligible  risk 
standard  to  each  pesticide  chemical  will  occur 
over  a  4-year  period.  While  it  is  essential  that 
we  remove  from  use  those  pesticides  which 
present  greater  than  a  negligible  risk,  we  must 
do  so  in  a  way  that  allows  for  the  evaluation 
of  the  health  and  safety  data  now  being  col- 
lected on  pesticides,  that  allows  growers  and 
food  companies  an  opportunity  to  shift  to 
other  pesticides  and  that  allows  agricultural 
chemical  companies  an  opportunity  to  modify 
the  current  pesticides  so  that  they  might  meet 
the  negligible  risk  standard. 

The  last  step  in  the  implementation  of  this 
new  negligible  risk  standard  would  occur  6 
years  after  enactment.  At  that  time  the  EPA 
must  assure  that  the  use  of  several  different 
pesticides  on  the  same  crop  will  present  no 
more  than  a  negligible  risk.  Prior  to  this  stage, 
the  negligible  risk  standard  would  be  applied 
to  each  pesticide  chemical. 

The  tjill  made  one  other  important  change 
in  food  safety  law.  Cun-ently.  EPA  lacks  au- 
thority to  require  the  submission  of  new  health 
and  safety  data  after  a  tolerance  is  estab- 
lished even  if  the  agency  believes  additional 
data  are  necessary  to  assure  food  safety.  This 
is  a  glaring  omission  for  any  regulatory  agency 
mandated  to  protect  public  health. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
could  require  the  submission  of  new  health 
and  safety  data  in  accordance  with  deadlines 
established  by  the  Administrator.  Strict  en- 
forcement is  provided  for,  with  exceptions  to 
assure  that  food  on  which  the  pesticide  was 
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lawfully  used  prior  to  the  new  enforcement  ac- 
tions is  not  affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  will  intro- 
duce the  identical  companion  bill  and  will 
assume  leadership  in  the  other  body  for 
moving  this  legislation  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  changes  in  this  bill  are 
long  overdue.  It  provides  important  public 
health  protections  while  fairty  balancing  the 
economic  interests  of  farmers  and  food  and 
chemical  companies. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  follows: 

"Food  Safety  Amendments  of  1989"  H.R. 
1725 

SECriON-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  1:  Short  "ntle:  the  "Pood  Safety 
Amendments  of  1989." 
Section  2:  E>eflnition. 

Section  2(a)(1)  amends  section  201<q)  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(FFDCA)  to  define  "pesticide  chemical"  and 
"pesticide  chemical  residue."  It  adds  to  the 
current  definition  of  "pesticide  chemical" 
by  specifying  that  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
dues in  processed  foods.  Inert  Ingredients  of 
pesticide  chemicals,  and  substances  result- 
ing from  the  metabolism  or  degradation  of  a 
pesticide  chemical  are  Included. 

Section  2(a)(2)  amends  section  201(s)  of 
the  FFDCA.  which  is  the  definition  of  "food 
additive. '  to  specify  that  pesticide  chemical 
residues  in  processed  food  and  pesticide 
chemicals  used  In  the  production,  storage, 
or  transportation  of  processed  food  are  not 
food  additives,  and  therefore  will  t)e  regulat- 
ed under  section  408  of  the  FFDCA.  Food 
additives  are  regulated  under  section  409  of 
the  FFDCA. 

Section  2(b)  adds  new  definitions  to  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  FFDCA.  In  conjunction  with 
the  definition  of  "raw  agricultural  commodi- 
ty" currently  in  section  201(r),  the  new  defi- 
nition of  "processed  food"  clarifies  that  all 
food  to  which  pesticide  chemicals  are  ap- 
plied are  regulated  by  section  408. 
Section  3:  Adulterated  food. 
Section  402(a)(2)  is  amended  to  specify 
that  pesticide  chemical  residues  in  proc- 
essed food  are  regulated  by  section  408  and 
that.  If  the  residues  in  such  processed  food 
are  within  the  tolerances  set  under  section 
408,  the  food  Is  not  adulterated. 

Section  4:  Tolerances  and  Exemptions  for 
Pesticide  Chemical  Residues  and  Pesticide 
Chemicals. 

This  section  contains  a  substitute  for  cur- 
rent section  408. 

Section  408(a)(1):  General  Rule  for  Toler- 
ances or  Exemptions. 

This  section  establishes  the  general  rule 
that  any  pesticide  chemical  residue  in  or  on 
raw  agricultural  commodities  and  processed 
food,  and  any  pesticide  chemical  added  to 
such  commodities  and  food  (regardless  of 
whether  residues  remain),  must  have  either 
a  tolerance  or  an  exemption  and  any  residue 
remaining  on  the  commodity  or  food  must 
l>e  within  the  tolerance  limit  or  consistent 
with  the  exemption.  In  addition,  the  section 
requires  the  Inert  ingredients  of  the  pesti- 
cide chemical  or  pesticide  chemical  residue 
to  Ije  generally  recognized  as  safe  (imless 
the  Inert  ingredients  meet  the  exceptions 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)). 
Section  408(a)(2):  Inert  Ingredients. 
This  section  specifies  when  an  Inert  Ingre- 
dient which  Is  not  generally  recognized  as 
safe  may  be  used.  If  an  inert  ingredient  Is 
essential  for  the  active  Ingredient  to  have 
ite  Intended  effect,  or  If  the  use  of  an  Inert 
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ingredient  which  is  generally  recognized  as 
safe  Is  not  scientifically  feasible,  then  a  tol- 
erance must  be  established.  When  the  Inert 
Ingredient  is  essential  to  the  active  Ingredi- 
ent, the  tolerance  for  the  active  Ingredient 
would  Include  the  Inert  Ingredient.  When  an 
inert  Ingredient  which  is  not  generally  rec- 
ognized as  safe  must  \x  used,  a  separate  tol- 
erance for  the  inert  ingredient  would  be  es- 
tablished. These  tolerances  would  \x  re- 
quired to  meet  the  negligible  risk  standard. 
Section  408(a)(3):  Processed  Pood. 
This  section  specifies  that  pesticide  chem- 
ical residues  In  or  on  processed  food  which 
do  not  have  a  separate  tolerance  or  exemp- 
tion are  lawful  if  those  residues  have  been 
removed  to  the  extent  possible  in  good  man- 
ufacturing practice  and  are  within  the  toler- 
ance for  the  raw  agricultural  commodity 
from  which  the  processed  food  was  made. 

Section  408(a)(4):  Pesticide  Chemicals 
With  No  Detectable  Residues. 

This  section  specifies  that  any  pesticide 
chemical  that  Is  added  to  a  raw  agricultural 
commodity  or  processed  food  and  leaves  no 
residue  must  have  a  tolerance  established  at 
that  residue  level  which  is  the  least  amount 
of  the  pesticide  chemical  that  can  l>e  detect- 
ed by  the  method  of  detecting  and  measur- 
ing the  pesticide  chemical  permitted  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  EPA  under  section 
408(b)(2)(E). 

Section  408(a)(5):  Effect  of  Tolerance  or 
Exemption. 

This  section  specifies  that  raw  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  processed  food  that  con- 
tain pesticide  chemicals  residues  pursuant 
to  a  tolerance  or  an  exemption  under  sec- 
tion 408  are  not  to  l)€  considered  "adulterat- 
ed" (and  thus  illegal)  under  section 
402(a)(1)  of  the  FFDCA. 

Section  408(b):  General  Rule  for  Toler- 
ances. 
Section  408(b)(1):  Authority. 
This  section  authorizes  the  Administrator 
of  the  EPA  (who  is  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering section  408)  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions that  esUbllsh.  modify  or  revoke  toler- 
ances for  a  pesticide  chemical  which  leaves 
no   detectable   residue   or   for   a  pesticide 
chemical  residue  either  in  response  to  a  pe- 
tition under  section  408(d)  or  on  the  Admin- 
istrator's Initiative  under  section  408(e).  The 
Administrator     may     establish     expiration 
dates  for  such  tolerances. 
Section  408(bK2):  Standard. 
Section     408(b)(2)(A):     Negligible     Risk 
Standard. 

This  section  specifies  that  a  tolerance  may 
be  established,  or  left  In  effect,  only  If  the 
risk  to  human  health.  Including  the  health 
of  identifiable  population  groups  (such  as 
InfanU  and  other  children)  with  special 
food  consumption  patterns,  from  dietary  ex- 
posure to  the  pesticide  chemical  or  pesticide 
chemical  residue,  is  negligible. 

Section  408(b)(2)(B);  Criteria  for  Negligi- 
ble Risk. 

This  section  specifies  how  the  term  "negli- 
gible" is  to  be  Implemented.  Clause  (1)  speci- 
fies that,  for  pesticide  chemical  residues 
which  are  t)elieved  to  cause  or  contribute  to 
adverse  human  health  effects  only  above  a 
certain  level  of  exposure,  negligible  means 
the  level  of  human  exposure  which  will  not 
cause  or  contribute  to  any  known  or  antici- 
pated adverse  human  health  effects.  In  es- 
tablishing the  level,  the  Administrator  will 
Include  an  ample  margin  of  safety. 

Clause  (11)  specifies  that  for  pesticide 
chemical  residues  which  are  believed  to 
cause  adverse  human  health  effects  at  all 
levels  of  exposure,  negligible  means  the 
level  of  human  exposure  which  Is  not  likely 
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to  cmiue  or  contribute  to  any  additional  ad- 
vene human  health  effects  In  the  popula- 
tion exposed  to  the  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due and  which  will  not  cause  or  contribute 
in  the  population  exposed  to  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  to  a  risk  (using  conserva- 
tive risk  assessment  models)  of  adverse 
human  health  effects  which  exceeds  a  rate 
of  one  in  a  million. 

Section  408<b)(2KC):  Exposure. 

This  section  specifies  how  dietary  expo- 
sure is  to  be  calculated  for  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A).  The  Administrator  would 
take  into  account  all  dietary  exposure  to  the 
pesticide  chemical,  including  exposure 
under  the  proposed  tolerance  (or  the  toler- 
ance in  effect  in  the  case  of  a  petition  to 
modify  and  revoke  an  existing  tolerance)  all 
other  tolerances  or  exemptions  in  effect  for 
the  same  pesticide  chemical,  and  all  other 
sources  of  dietary  exposure  (including 
drinking  water)  to  the  same  pesticide  chenti- 
cal. 

The  Administrator  would  calculate  dietary 
exposure  to  the  pesticide  chemical  based  on 
the  amount  of  residue  that  Is  lawful.  The 
Administrator  would  assume  that  residues 
are  on  all  authorized  raw  agricultural  com- 
modities and  processed  food  at  the  tolerance 
levels  and  exposure  occurs  for  a  lifetime. 
The  Administrator  could  deviate  from  this 
calculation  in  two  ways.  First,  the  Adminis- 
trator could  use  the  percent  of  food  actually 
treated  with  the  pesticide  chemical,  rather 
than  assuming  that  all  authorized  food  is 
treated,  if  the  Administrator  has  reliable 
dau  indicating  that  the  pesticide  chemical 
is  only  used  on  a  certain  percent  of  all  au- 
thorized food  and  that  the  treated  food  is 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  consum- 
ing public.  Second,  the  Administrator  could 
use  the  actual  residue  levels  which  occur, 
rather  than  assuming  that  residues  are  at 
the  tolerance  levels,  if  the  Administrator 
has  reliable  data  indicating  that  the  pesti- 
cide chemical  leaves  residues  at  a  certain 
lower  level.  If  the  Administrator  used  actual 
residue  levels,  he  could  not  leave  the  higher 
tolerance  in  effect,  but  would  modify  it  to 
the  level  of  actual  residues. 

Section  408<bK2KD):  Rules  for  Levels. 

This  section  specifies,  in  clause  (i).  that 
the  tolerance  level  for  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  in  or  on  raw  agricultural  commod- 
ities or  processed  food  could  be  no  higher 
than  the  Administrator  determines  is  neces- 
sary for  the  pesticide  chemical  to  have  its 
Intended  effect.  Clause  (ii)  involves  the  case 
of  a  pesticide  chemical  residue  that  unavoid- 
ably persists  in  the  environment  and  con- 
taminates raw  agricultural  commodities  and 
processed  fcxKl.  The  Administrator  would  es- 
tablish a  tolerance  at  the  level  that  is  un- 
avoidable. The  Administrator  would  review 
these  tolerances  annually. 

Section  408(bM2XE):  Practical  Method  of 
Analysis. 

The  section  specifies  that  the  Administra- 
tor may  not  establish,  or  leave  in  effect,  a 
tolerance  unless  a  practical  method  for  de- 
tecting and  measuring  residues  is  specified 
by  the  Administrator  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  ot  Health  and  Human 
Services.  (Consultation  would  occur  with 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administrator  (FDA).) 
The  method  must  t>e  the  best  available 
practical  method,  and  it  would  be  practical 
only  if  it  could  be  performed  by  the  PDA  on 
a  routine  basis  as  part  of  surveillance  and 
compliance  sampling  with  the  personnel, 
equipment  and  other  resources  available  to 
FDA.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  that 
the  Administrator  may  permit  a  method 
which  is  not  practical,  because  it  can  only 
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detect  and  measure  a  single  residue,  if  it  is 
not  scientifically  feasible  to  Include  the  pes- 
ticide chemical  in  a  method  which  will 
detect  and  measure  several  pesticides  at  one 
time. 

Section  408(b)(3):  Factors  to  be  Consid- 
ered. 

This  section  specifies  the  other  factors 
that  the  Administrator  must  consider  in  es- 
tablishing, mcxlifying  or  revoking  a  toler- 
ance for  pesticide  chemical.  These  factors 
are  ( 1 )  the  probable  consumption  of  treated 
food  by  the  population  group  which  con- 
sumes the  greatest  amounts  of  the  fo<xl  or 
which  is  most  sensitive  to  the  chemical;  (2) 
the  cumulative  effect  of  the  chemical, 
taking  into  account  related  chemicals  and 
non-dietary  routes  of  exposure:  and  (3) 
safety  factors  that  are  appropriate  for 
animal  experiments. 

Section  408(c):  General  Rule  for  Exemp- 
tions. 

Section  408(c)(1):  Authority. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  establish,  modify  or  revoke  an  exemption 
from  the  requirement  for  a  tolerance  in  re- 
sponse to  a  petition  or  on  the  Administra- 
tion's own  initiative.  An  exemption  may 
have  an  expiration  date. 

Section  408(d)(2):  Standard. 

Section  408(c)(2)(A):  Risk  Standard. 

This  section  specifies  that  an  exemption 
may  be  established,  or  left  in  effect,  only  if 
the  pesticide  chemical  residue  presents  no 
risk  to  human  health,  including  the  health 
of  identifiable  population  groups  with  spe- 
cial food  consumption  patterns,  from  die- 
tary exposure  at  any  level  of  residue  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur  from 
use  of  the  pesticide  chemical  on  food. 

Section  408(c)(2)(B):  Exposure. 

This  section  specifies  how  dietary  expo- 
sure is  to  be  calculated  for  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A).  The  Administrator  would 
take  into  account  all  dietary  exposure  to  the 
pesticide  chemical,  including  exposure 
under  the  proposed  exemption,  all  other  tol- 
erances or  exemptions  in  effect  for  the  same 
pesticide  chemical,  and  all  other  sources  of 
dietary  exposure  (including  drinking  water) 
to  the  same  pesticide  chemical. 

The  Administrator  would  calculate  dietary 
exposure  to  the  pesticide  chemical  based  on 
the  maximum  amount  of  residue  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  occur  if  the  in- 
structions for  use  of  the  pesticide  were  not 
followed. 

Section  408(cH2KC):  Practical  Method  of 
Analysis. 

This  section  specifies  that  the  Administra- 
tor may  not  establish  an  exemption  until  a 
practical  method  for  detecting  and  measur- 
ing residues  is  specified  by  the  Administra- 
tor after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  (Consultation 
would  occur  with  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration (FDA).)  The  method  must  be 
the  best  available  practical  method,  and  it 
would  be  practical  only  if  it  could  be  per- 
formed by  the  FDA  on  a  routine  basis  as 
pari  of  surveillance  and  compliance  sam- 
pling with  the  personnel,  equipment  and 
other  resources  available  to  FDA.  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule  is  that  the  Adminis- 
trator may  permit  a  method  which  is  not 
practical,  because  it  can  only  detect  and 
measure  a  single  residue,  if  it  is  not  scientifi- 
cally feasible  to  include  the  pesticide  chemi- 
cal in  a  method  which  will  detect  and  meas- 
ure several  pesticidies  at  once  or  if  there 
will  be  no  residue  on  food  when  the  food  is 
sold  to  consumers. 

Section  408(d):  Petitions  for  a  Tolerance 
or  E}xemption. 
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Section  408(d)(1):  General  Rule. 

This  section  specifies  that  any  person  may 
file  a  petition  for  the  issuance  of  a  regula- 
tion that  establishes,  modifies  or  revokes  a 
tolerance,  or  establishes  or  revokes  an  ex- 
emption. 

Section  408(d)(2):  Petition  Requirements. 

This  section  specifies  the  information  and 
data  that  must  be  contained  in  a  petition  to 
establish  a  new  tolerance  or  a  new  exemp- 
tion. The  required  information  includes  a 
summary  of  the  scientific  reports  respecting 
the  safety  of  the  pesticide  chemical  and  the 
exposure  to  the  pesticide  chemical.  The  pe- 
titioner must  authorize  the  publication  of 
the  summary  of  the  Administrator.  This 
section  also  authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
establish  requirements  for  the  contents  of 
petitions  to  modify  or  revoke  tolerances  or 
exemptions. 

Section  408(d)(3):  Notice. 

This  section  specifies  that  the  Administra- 
tor will  publish  a  notice  of  the  filing  of  a 
complete  petition  within  30  days  of  such 
filing.  The  notice  will  announce  the  avail- 
ability of  a  complete  description  of  the  ana- 
lytical method  for  the  detection  and  meas- 
urement of  the  pesticide  chemical  in  food, 
and  will  include  the  summary  required  in 
petitions  to  establish  tolerances  or  exemp- 
tions. 

Section  408(d)(4):  Actions  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

This  section  specifies  the  actions  that  the 
Administrator  may  take  after  considering 
the  petition  and  other  available  informa- 
tion. Within  180  days,  the  Administrator 
shall  either  publish  a  final  regulation  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  the  petition,  or  pub- 
lish a  final  regulation  that  is  different  from 
the  regulation  requested  in  the  petition,  or 
issue  an  order  denying  the  petition. 

Section  408(d)(5):  Notice. 

Before  issuing  a  final  regulation,  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  provide  notice  and  the 
opportunity  to  comment  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  30  days. 

Section  408(d)(6):  Effective  Date. 

Section  408(d)(6)(A):  General  Rule. 

This  section  specifies  that  a  final  regula- 
tion issued  under  paragraph  (4)  would  be  ef- 
fective upon  publication. 

Section  408(d)(6)(B):  Delay. 

If  a  regulation  issued  under  paragraph  (4) 
revoked  or  lowered  a  tolerance  or  revoked 
an  exemption,  the  Administrator  would  be 
required  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  the 
regulation  to  allow  food  which  (1)  contains 
lawful  amounts  of  the  pesticide  chemical 
(that  was  the  subject  of  the  regulation) 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  regulation 
and  (2)  presents  no  more  than  a  negligible 
risk,  to  be  sold  to  consumers. 

Section  408(d)(7):  Further  Proceedings. 

This  section  specifies  the  manner  in  which 
objections  to  a  final  regulation  published 
under  paragraph  (4)  would  be  considered  by 
the  Administrator.  Within  30  days  after  the 
Administrator's  action,  any  person  adversely 
affected  (including  a  person  without  an  eco- 
nomic interest)  would  file  objections.  The 
person  who  filed  the  petition  (if  different 
from  the  objector)  would  have  30  days  to 
reply  to  the  objections.  The  Administrator 
could  hold  an  evidentiary  hearing  if  needed. 
The  Administrator  would  publish  an  order 
describing  his  actions  on  the  objections.  Any 
new  regulation  would  take  effect  in  90  days 
or  earlier  if  the  Administrator  determined 
that  emergency  conditions  existed. 

Section  408(d)(8):  Judicial  Review. 

This  section  provides  for  judicial  review 
for  any  person  adversely  affected  (including 
a  person  without  an  economic  interest)  by 
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the  Administrator's  decision.  Such  review 
would  not  operate  to  stay  the  Administra- 
tor's decision  unless  specifically  ordered  by 
the  court. 

Section  408(e):  Action  on  Administrator's 
Own  Initiative. 
Section  408(e)(1):  General  Rule. 
This  section  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  establish,  modify  or  revoke  a  tolerance  or 
to  establish  or  revoke  an  exemption  on  his 
own  Initiative. 

Section  408(e)(2):  Effective  Date  and 
Delay. 

Any  regulation  pursuant  to  this  authority 
would  take  effect  upon  Its  publication  and 
be  subject  to  sections  408(d)  (7)  and  (8). 

If  a  regulation  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
revoked  or  lowered  a  tolerance  or  revoked 
an  exemption,  the  Administrator  would  be 
regulred  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  the 
regulation  to  allow  food  which  (1)  contains 
lawful  amounts  of  the  pesticide  chemical 
(that  was  the  subject  of  the  regulation) 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  regulation 
and  (2)  presents  no  more  than  a  negligible 
risk,  to  be  sold  to  consumers. 
Section  408(e)(3):  Notice. 
This  section  requires  the  Administrator  to 
Issue  a  notice  of  any  proposed  rule  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  provide  for  at  least  a  30 
day  comment  period.  The  comment  period 
could  be  shorted  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mined that  the  public  interest  required  such 
a  period. 
Section  408(e)(4):  Imminent  Hazard. 
This  section  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  revoke  an  exemption,  or  to  revoke  or 
modify  a  tolerance,  without  following  the 
required  procedure  If  such  action  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  an  imminent  hazard.  The 
Administrator  would  provide  notice  of  the 
action  and  would  be  required   to   hold  a 
public  hearing  within  5  days  of  receipt  of  a 
request  (which  request  was  made  within  5 
days  of  the  Administrator's  action)  for  a 
hearing.  The  effective  date  of  the  action 
would  not  be  delayed  for  the  hearing,  and 
would  not  be  stayed  while  the  Administra- 
tor's action  was  being  judicially  reviewed, 
and  would  not  be  judicially  reviewed  until 
after  the  hearing.  The  Administrator  could 
find  an  Imminent  hazard  exists  If  a  pesticide 
chemical  presents  a  dietary  risk  that  Is  slgn- 
ficantly  greater  than  negligible. 

Section  408(f):  Special  Date  Require- 
ments. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  request  additional  data  when  the  data 
supporting  tolerances  and  exemptions  are 
Inadequate. 

Section  408(f)(1):  Determination  of  Inad- 
equate Data. 

This  section  requires  the  Administrator  to 
act  If  the  data  contained  In  a  petition  (in- 
cluding a  petition  submitted  before  the  date 
of  enactment)  to  establish  a  tolerance  or  ex- 
emption are  Inadequate  to  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  tolerance  or  exemption  be- 
cause (1)  the  Administrator  has  reason  to 
believe  the  pesticide  chemical  presenU 
greater  than  a  negligible  risk  (based  on  data 
in  the  petition  or  otherwise  available),  or  (2) 
the  daU  In  the  petition  do  not  meet  the  cur- 
rent requirements  of  sections  408(d)(2)(A) 
(Iv)  and  (V). 

Section  408(f)(2):  Action  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

This  section  specifies  that  the  Administra- 
tor would  require  the  submission  of  the  nec- 
essary data,  or  would  Initiate  an  action 
under  section  408(e)  to  modify  or  revoke  the 
tolerance  or  exemption. 

Section  408(f)(3):  Submission  of  Required 
Data. 
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This  section  specifies  that  If  the  Admlnls- 
tiator  requires  the  submission  of  data,  the 
Administrator  would  publish  an  order  In  the 
Federal  Register  that  establishes  deadlines 
for  the  identification  of  the  persons  who 
will  submit  the  data  and  the  submission  of 
necessary  data  and  reports. 
Section  408(f)(4):  Deadlines. 
This  section  specifies  that  if  the  deadlines 
in  the  order  issued  under  paragraph  (3)  are 
not  met.  the  tolerance  or  exemption  would 
be  automatically  revoked.  The  Administra- 
tor (1)  would  delay  the  effective  date  of  the 
revocation  to  allow  food  treated  (within  the 
tolerance  or  exemption)  before  the  deadline 
to  be  sold,  and  (2)  could  delay  the  effective 
date  for  such  other  period  that  is  necessary 
to  allow  the  submission  of  the  date  if  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  prevented  the 
submission  within  the  deadline. 

Section    408(fK5):    Further    Proceedings 
and  Review. 

This  section  specifies  that  an  adversely  af- 
fected person  may  seek  administrative  and 
judicial  review  in  accordance  with  section 
408(d)  (7)  and  (8). 
Sectiort  408(f)(6):  Evaluation  of  Data. 
This  section  requires  the  Administrator, 
within  90  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  data,  to 
evaluate  the  data  and  determine  whether 
action  is  required  under  subsection  (e)  to 
assure  that  residues  of  the  pesticide  present 
no  more  than  a  negligible  risk. 
Section  408(g):  Confidentiality  of  Data. 
Section  408(g)(1):  General  Rule. 
This  section  specifies  that  data  contained 
In  a  petition  Is  entitled  to  confidential  treat- 
ment until  publication  of  a  regulation  or 
order  under  section  408(d)(4).  unless  disclo- 
sure has  been  made  previously,  or  is  allowed 
by  paragraph  (2)  or  section  408(h).  or  is  re- 
quired by  other  law. 
Section  408(g)(2):  Disclosure. 
This  section  specifies  the  persons  to  whom 
confidential  data  may  be  disclosed.  Congress 
and  employers  and  contractors  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator are  Included. 
Section  408(g)(3):  Summaries. 
This  section  specifies  that  the  Administra- 
tor may  publish  the  informative  summary 
required    In    the    petition    (under    section 
408(d)(2)(A)(l))  and  other  summaries  of  the 
data  relating  to  the  proposed  or  final  regu- 
lation or  order  under  section  408(d)(4). 

Section  408(h):  Access  to  Data  in  Support 
of  Petition. 

This  section  specifies  the  procedures  by 
which  there  can  be  public  access  to  the 
health  and  safety  data  submitted  or  cited  In 
support  of  a  petition  under  section  408(d).  A 
person  requesting  review  of  the  data  would 
notify  the  Administration  and  the  petition- 
er within  30  days  of  notice  of  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  and  would  make  certain  affir- 
mations to  the  Administrator  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2).  A  petitioner  could 
object  to  the  affirmations.  The  Administra- 
tor would  determine  whether  access  would 
be  granted.  Review  of  the  data  would  be 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  commenting  on  the 
petition.  No  other  disclosure  of  the  data 
would  be  permitted. 
Section  408(1):  Other  RegiUations. 
This  section  specifies  how  the  Administra- 
tor would  treat  certain  section  406(a)  and 
409  regulations.  Section  409  food  additive 
regulations  for  processed  food  would  be 
deemed  to  be  regulations  under  section  408. 
If  the  pesticide  chemical  residue  for  which 
the  food  additive  regulations  are  Issued  does 
not  meet  the  negligible  risk  standard,  the 
Administrator  would  act  on  the  pesticide 
chemical  residue  under  section  5  of  the 
fy>od  Safety  Amendments  of  1989. 
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Section  408(k):  Pees. 

This  section  specifies  that  the  Administra- 
tor would  establish  fees  by  regulation  that 
would  In  the  aggregate  cover  the  cost  of  the 
functions  required  of  the  Administrator 
under  section  408. 

Section  5:  Evaluation  of  Existing  Pesticide 
Chemical  Residues. 
Section  5(a):  Initial  Action. 
This  section  requires  the  Administrator, 
within  90  days  of  the  date  of  enactment,  to 
evaluate  all  available  data  with  respect  to 
the  safety  and  the  residue  levels  of  each 
pesticide  chemical  residue  which  is  required 
to  have  a  tolerance  or  an  exemption.  Prom 
the  evaluation,  the  Administrator  is  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  dietary  exposure  to  a  pesticide  chemi- 
cal residue  may  present  a  risk  greater  than 
negligible.  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  there  Is  sufficient  data  to  make  this  de- 
termination, and  that  a  notice  should  be 
Issued  under  subsection  (b)(lKB),  and  that 
additional  data  are  needed  to  support  the 
continuation  of  the  tolerance  or  exemption 
for  the  pesticide  chemical  residues,  then  the 
Administrator  would  request  the  additional 
data  within  30  days  under  the  authority  of 
section  408(f)(2).  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines  that   there   Is   Insufficient   dato   to 
make  this  determination,  then  the  Adminis- 
trator  would   request   the   additional   data 
within  30  days  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 408(f)(2).  In  this  latter  event,  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  have  90  days  after  suffi- 
cient data  are  received  to  make  the  determi- 
nation of  whether  dietary  exposure  to  the 
pesticide  chemical  may  present  a  risk  great- 
er than  negligible. 

Section    (5)(B):    Determination    of    Risk 
Greater  Than  Negligible. 

Section  (5KbKl):  Action  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

This  section  requires  the  Administrator  to 
take  certain  actions  under  this  section, 
rather  than  under  section  408(b)(2).  respect- 
ing a  pesticide  chemical  residue  that  may 
present  a  risk  greater  than  negUglble.  The 
Administrator  would  either  Initiate  action 
under  Section  408(e)  or  issue  a  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  which  specifies  that  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (3)  would  apply  (in 
lieu  of  section  408(b)(2)).  The  action  under 
section  408(e)  would  be  (1)  to  lower  one  or 
more  tolerances  or  to  revoke  an  exemption 
and  establish  one  or  more  tolerances  so  that 
the  pesticide  chemical  residue  would 
present  no  more  than  a  negligible  risk.  or. 
(2)  to  revoke  all  tolerances  or  an  exemption 
If  the  risk  during  the  four  year  period  after 
the  determination  under  subsection  (a)  is 
significantly  greater  than  negligible. 
Section  (5)(b)(2):  Notice  Content. 
This  section  specifies  the  content  of  the 
notice  Issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
Section  (5)(b)(3):  Requiremente. 
This  section  specifies  the  four  require- 
ments that  apply  to  a  pesticide  chemical 
residue  which  Is  the  subject  of  a  paragraph 
(1)  notice.  First,  within  two  years.  daU  must 
be  submitted  which  Indicate  the  lowest  resi- 
due level  which  Is  reasonably  required  for 
the  pectlclde  chemical  to  have  Its  Intended 
effect.  Second,  within  two  years,  there  must 
be  a  method  of  detecting  and  measuring  res- 
idue levels  which  meete  the  requirements  of 
section  408(b)(2)(E).  Third,  within  two 
years,  each  tolerance  (In  the  case  of  a  pesti- 
cide chemical  with  an  exemption,  each  new 
tolerance  which  replaces  the  exemption) 
must  meet  the  negligible  risk  standard  (as  If 
It  were  applied  to  a  tolerance  rather  than  to 
a  pesticide  chemical  and  aU  Its  tolerances). 
Fourth,   within   four   years,   the   pesticide 
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chemical  residue  must  meet  the  neclifible 
risk  standard. 

Section  (SKbX4>:  Consequences. 

This  section  specifies  what  happens  if  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  are  not  met. 
Plrst,  if  data  required  by  paragraph  (SKA) 
are  not  submitted,  each  tolerance  and  ex- 
emption are  considered  revoked.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  delay  the  revocation  and 
permit  additional  time  if  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances prevented  the  submission  of  the 
data.  Second,  if  the  method  required  by 
paragraph  (3KB)  Is  not  submitted,  each  tol- 
erance and  exemption  are  considered  re- 
vised. Third,  the  Administrator  would  de- 
termine, within  30  days  of  the  expiration  of 
the  two  year  period  established  under  para- 
graph (3KC>,  whether  each  tolerance  meets 
the  necligible  risk  standard  described  in 
paracraph  (3KC).  If  the  standard  Is  not  met, 
the  Administrator  would  take  action  under 
section  408(e)  to  esUbllsh  tolerances  that 
would  meet  the  standard,  or  the  tolerances 
(and  any  existing  exemption)  would  be  con- 
sidered revoked.  Fourth,  the  Administrator 
would  determine,  within  30  days  of  the  expi- 
ration of  the  four  year  period  established 
under  paragraph  (3KD).  whether  the  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  meets  the  negligible 
risk  standard  prescribed  In  section  408(b).  If 
the  standard  Is  not  met.  the  Administrator 
would  (within  180  days)  take  action  under 
section  408(e)  to  modify  one  or  more  toler- 
ance so  that  the  negligible  risk  standard  Is 
met  or  the  tolerances  would  be  considered 
revoked. 

Section  5<c):  Pipeline. 

This  section  specifies  that  the  Administra- 
tor shall  delay  the  effective  date  of  any 
action  or  revocation  to  allow  food  which  ( 1 ) 
contains  lawful  amounts  of  the  pesticide 
chemical  prior  to  such  action  or  rev(x;atlon, 
and  (3)  presents  no  more  than  a  negligible 
risk,  to  be  sold  to  consumers. 

Section  5(d):  Further  Proceedings  and 
Review. 

This  section  specifies  that  administrative 
and  Judicial  review  are  available. 

Section  6:  Revised  Negligible  Risk  Stand- 
ard. 

This  section  specifies  that  six  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  the  negligible  risk 
standard  of  section  408(bK2)  would  be 
amended.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  address  the  situation  where  two  or  more 
pesticides  chemical  residues  which  have  a 
tolerance  for  the  same  raw  agricultural 
commodity  or  processed  f(x>d  are  used  on 
the  commcxllty  or  food.  The  effect  would  be 
to  require  all  such  pesticide  chemical  resi- 
due tolerances  to  have  an  aggregate  risk  of 
no  more  than  negligible.  The  Administrator 
would  have  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  enactment  to  implement  the  raw  require- 
ment. 

Section  7:  Review  of  Existing  Tolerances. 

This  section  requires  the  Administrator, 
within  180  days  of  enactment,  to  determine 
whether  there  are  any  additional  data  that 
must  be  required  under  section  408(fH2). 
This  section  applies  to  pesticide  chemical 
residues  with  tolerances  which  are  not  the 
subject  of  action  under  section  5. 

Section  8:  Revision  of  Existing  Exemp- 
tions. 

This  section  requires  the  Administrator, 
within  180  days  of  enactment,  to  establish 
deadlines  for  the  submission  of  necessary 
health  and  safety  data  that  are  missing  for 
pesticide  chemical  residues  with  exemp- 
tions. Within  90  days  of  the  receipt  of  such 
data,  the  Administrator  must  evaluate  the 
data  and  determine  whether  action  under 
•ecUon  408(e)  la  required.  If  the  deadlines 
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are  not  met.  the  exemptions  would  be  auto- 
matically revoked,  except  that  the  Admlnls- 
tator  (1)  would  delay  the  effective  date  of 
the  revocation  to  allow  food  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  exemption  to  be  sold,  and 
(2)  could  delay  the  effective  date  for  such 
other  period  as  is  necessary  to  allow  the 
submission  of  the  data  If  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances prevented  the  submission 
within  the  deadline. 

The  section  specifies  that  an  adversely  af- 
fected person  may  seek  administrative  and 
Judicial  review  under  sections  408(d)  (7)  and 
(8). 

Section  9:  Inert  Ingredients. 

This  section  requires  the  Administrator, 
within  180  days  of  enactment,  ( 1 )  to  publish 
a  list  of  all  Inert  Ingredients  which  are  gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe  or  which  are  re- 
quired by  section  408(a)(2)  to  have  a  toler- 
ance or  be  Included  in  a  tolerance  and  (2)  to 
establish  deadlines  for  the  submission  of 
necessary  health  and  safety  data  to  estab- 
lish required  tolerances  for  inert  ingredi- 
ents. Within  90  days  of  the  receipt  of  such 
data,  the  Administrator  must  evaluate  the 
data  and  determine  whether  action  under 
section  408(e)  Is  required.  If  the  deadlines 
are  not  met.  the  pesticide  chemicals  con- 
taining the  Inerts  would  be  considered 
unsafe,  except  that  the  Administrator  (1) 
would  delay  the  effective  date  of  the  deter- 
mination to  allow  food  which  contained  the 
Inerts  on  the  date  of  the  deadline  to  be  sold, 
and  (2)  could  delay  the  effective  date  for 
such  period  as  Is  necessary  to  submit  the 
data  If  the  timely  submission  was  prevented 
by  extraordinary  circumstances. 

The  section  specifies  that  an  adversely  af- 
fected person  may  seek  administrative  and 
Judicial  review  under  sections  408(d)  (7)  and 
(8). 

Section  10:  Review  of  Generally  Recog- 
nized as  Safe  Pesticides. 

This  section  requires  the  Administrator, 
within  one  year  of  enactment,  to  establish 
deadlines  for  the  submission  of  necessary 
health  and  safety  data  to  establish  toler- 
ances or  exemptions  for  any  pesticide 
chemicals  which,  on  the  date  of  enactment, 
do  not  have  tolerances  or  exemptions  be- 
cause they  are  generally  recognized  as  safe 
under  section  408  prior  to  this  legislation.  If 
the  deadlines  are  not  met.  the  Administra- 
tor would  be  authorized  to  issue  an  order 
declaring  the  pesticide  chemicals  to  be 
unsafe  for  purposes  of  section  402(a)(2)(B). 
The  section  specifies  that  an  adversely  af- 
fected person  may  seek  administrative  and 
Judicial  review  under  sections  408(d)  (7)  and 
(8). 

Pesticide  chemicals  subject  to  this  section 
would  not  be  considered  unsafe  under  this 
legislation  (which  requires  them  to  have  tol- 
erances or  exemptions)  solely  because  the 
chemicals  do  not  have  a  tolerance  or  exemp- 
tion. 

Section  11:  Review  of  Existing  Methods  of 
Analysis. 

The  section  specifies  the  time  within 
which  the  Administrator  would  review  exist- 
ing methods  for  detecting  and  measuring 
pesticide  residues  to  determine  whether  the 
methods  met  the  requirements  of  section 
408(bK2KE).  The  methods  for  pesticide 
chemical  residues  that  are  subject  to  section 
5(bK3)(B)  must  be  reviewed  within  90  days, 
and  any  action  taken  against  those  methods 
would  be  taken  under  section  5.  The  meth- 
ods for  other  pesticide  chemical  residues 
must  be  reviewed  within  180  days,  and  those 
methods  would  have  three  years  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  408(b)(2)(E).  If  the 
methods  did  not  meet  this  deadline,  any  tol- 
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erance  or  exemption  In  effect  for  the  pesti- 
cide chemical  residue  subject  to  such 
method  would  be  considered  revoked,  except 
that  the  Administrator  would  delay  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  revocation  to  allow  food 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  tolerance  or 
exemption  before  the  deadline  to  be  sold. 
Any  adversely  affected  [)erson  may  seek  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  review  in  accord- 
ance with  section  408(d)  (7)  and  (8). 

Section  12:  Definitions. 

Terms  used  in  section  5  through  section 
11  of  this  Act  which  are  the  same  as  the 
terms  used  in  section  408  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  prescribed  for  those  terms 
In  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 


BUDGET-Ctrr  BURDEN  FALLS 
UNFAIRLY  ON  MILITARY  RE- 
TIREES AND  WIDOWS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  (»ll  attention 
to  the  thoughtful  article  by  Brig.  Gen.  James 
D.  Hittle,  USMC  (Ret.)  published  in  the  April  3 
edition  of  the  Na\7  Times. 

The  entire  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Navy  Times,  Apr.  3,  1989] 

Budget-Cut  Burden  Falling  on  Military 
Retirees,  Widows 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle.  USMC 
(Ret.)) 

Military  people  have  long  been  told  that  It 
is  a  distinction  to  serve  their  nation  and 
bear  the  burden  of  Its  defense. 

Now,  those  who  have  made  the  service  a 
career  and,  with  the  passing  of  the  years  are 
retired,  have  again  been  selected  to  bear  a 
burden. 

They  are  going  to  make  a  sacrifice  not  to 
be  suffered  by  many  other  of  our  citizens. 
The  burden  is  spelled  out  in  the  proposed 
federal  budget  for  fiscal  1990. 

There  It  Is,  all  clear,  and  like  any  good 
hatchet  should  be,  very  sharp.  The  l.S  mil- 
lion military  retirees  would  have  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  their  promised  1990  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  cut  to  zero,  and  after 
1990,  COLAs  would  be  held  one  percentage 
point  below  Inflation  as  measured  by  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  The  distinction  con- 
ferred on  these  retirees  Is  that  those  who 
draw  Social  Security  would  not  bear  that 
burden,  nor  would  those  whose  checks  are 
mailed  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

What  Is  all  the  more  painfully  selective 
alwut  it  is  that  the  budget  hatchet  men  are 
doing  exactly  what  these  retired  servicemen 
were,  as  recently  as  1986,  promised  would 
not  be  done.  The  House-Senate  conference 
report  99-659  on  H.R.  4420  "Military  Retire- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1986."  specifically  em- 
phasized the  government's  commitment  to 
protect  and  continue  the  COLA.  "The  Con- 
ference emphasizes,"  the  report  said,  "that 
changes  would  apply  only  to  those  who  first 
become  members  of  the  uniformed  service 
after  Aug.  1,  1986.  No  member  who  Joined  a 
uniformed  service  before  that  date— much 
less  any  current  retiree— would  be  affected." 

That's  what  Congress  said  when  It  made 
the  military  retirement  changes  in  1986.  If 
you  entered  the  service  on  or  before  Aug.  1, 
1986,  you  were  promised  continued  COX^A. 
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But  If  the  budgeteers  get  their  way  you 
won't  get  what  was  promised  you. 

There's  another  interesting  feature  about 
who  were  selected  to  bear  the  burden  of 
losing  a  year's  COLA.  About  130.000  of 
those  retirees  getting  their  1990  COLA 
eliminated  are  disabled.  They  have  served, 
and  because  of  military  service  to  their 
nation  they  have  been  disabled.  How  any  of 
the  financial  wizards  in  the  budget  business 
could  have  rationalized  depriving  these  serv- 
ice retirees  of  a  year's  COLA,  but  not  doing 
the  same  for  VA-paid  disabled,  defies  the 
Imagination. 

But  the  inherent  disregard  of  fairness  and 
need  goes  even  further.  Also  scheduled  for 
the  budgeteer's  ax  are  the  approximately 
125,000  military  widows  who  are  drawing 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  payments.  Their  aver- 
age SBP  Income  is  $465  per  month.  What  is 
also  apparently  overlooked,  or  disregarded, 
by  the  budget  planners  is  that  the  retiree 
was  strongly  encouraged  to  sign  up  and 
make  his  monthly  payment  to  SBP  in  order 
to  provide  for  his  widow.  One  of  the  feature 
arguments  for  SBP  was  that  its  full  COI^A 
protection  made  it  a  preferable  protective 
plan  for  the  surviving  widow.  Well,  so  much 
for  another  promise. 

This  planned  selective  COLA  cut  for  mili- 
tary retirees.  Including  those  disabled  In 
combat— and  the  retirees'  widows— Is  no 
one-time  toss  of  small  change  Into  the  col- 
otlon  plate.  Example:  The  Air  Force  Enti- 
tlement Division,  as  cited  in  a  current  issue 
of  The  Retired  Officer,  has  estimated  that 
under  the  COLA  proposal  "an  E-7  retiring 
after  20  years  of  service,  would  lose  $33,700 
in  lifestream  retirement  pay.  An  0-5  (com- 
mander/lleutenant/colonel)  would  experi- 
ence a  loss  of  $69,000." 

This  is  the  kind  of  penalty  being  levied  on 
those  who  served  their  nation  at  the  risk  of 
life  and  limb.  The  retirees,  and  the  widows 
of  retirees,  must  be  shaking  their  heads  in 
astonishment  and  anger  that  they  have 
been  targeted  for  such  a  penalty  when  at 
the  same  time  those  drawing  Social  Security 
and  VA  checks  don't  get  touched  for  a  red 
cent. 

The  big  argument  used  in  an  attempt  to 
justify  this  levy  on  the  loyal  retired  service 
member  and  their  widows  is  that  because  of 
the  budget  deficit,  government  spending 
must  be  cut,  and  the  sacrifice  must  be  made 
in  the  interest  of  national  budgetary  policy. 
Those  who  have  served  our  nation  don't 
cringe  from  necessary  sacrifice.  They  Itnow 
from  years  of  service  to  our  nation  what  the 
word  sacrifice  means.  But,  what  they  don't 
like  is  to  be  selectively  targeted  for  a  huge 
loss  while  others  with  Social  Security  and 
VA  go  untouched.  If  there  is  a  financial 
burden  let  all  carry  it— retirees,  Social  Secu- 
rity, VA,  and  every  other  government  retire- 
ment programi.  To  pick  out  those  who  have 
served  in  uniform  In  World  War  II,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam  is  loaded  with  inconsistency 
and  injustice. 

All  this  time  those  who  served  their 
nation  in  the  military  services  thought  they 
were  veterans.  But  not  according  to  the  U.S. 
Government's  1990  budget.  It  doesn't  cut 

"veterans    retirement "    but,    if    you 

served  the  colors  20  or  more  years  and 
earned  your  retirement,  you  get  your  prom- 
ised retirement  program  cut.  Those  who  re- 
ceive veterans  compensation  and  pensions 
from  the  VA  don't  get  cut.  It  doesn't  take  a 
Ph.D.  to  figwe  out  who  under  the  govern- 
ment's budget  are  veterans  and  who  are  not. 
Fortunately,  some  In  Congress  already  are 
picking  up  the  legislative  cudgels  to  beat  off 
this  raid  on  the  retirees  and  their  widows. 
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Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett.  D-Fla..  the  long- 
est serving  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  is  one  who  has  taken  a 
firm  stand,  saying  "to  selectively  Impose 
such  a  financial  loss  on  the  retired  service- 
man who  have  served  his  country  long  and 
loyally— and  on  the  widows  of  the  retires— is 
bureaucracy  at  its  worst,  and  is  plainly 
unjust. 

"If  there  must  be  sacrifices  for  budget  bal- 
ancing, then  let  the  burden  fall  equally 
across  all  comparable  programs.  Our  nation 
must  not  selectively  penalize  those  who 
have  given  the  prime  years  of  their  lives  to 
the  nation's  defense." 

Another  friend  of  the  serviceman,  about  a 
century  ago,  also  denounced  peacetime  atti- 
tudes toward  those  who  defended  their 
nation.  This  is  what  Rudyard  Kipling  said 
in  his  famous  poem,  "Tommy:"  Then  it's 
Tommy  this  an'  Tommy  that,  an'  chuck  him 
out,  the  brute!  But.  it's  'Savoir  of  'is  coun- 
try' when  the  guns  begin  to  shoot. 


DON'T  PASS  THE  TAX  BUCK  FOR 
EXXON 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
watched  with  growing  horror  as  the  oil  spilled 
off  Valdez.  AK.  has  enveloped  salmon,  otters, 
and  sea  lions.  Now  it  is  poisoning  sea  birds 
and  deer  near  the  formerly  pristine  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound. 

We  have  listened  as  Exxon  officials  have 
first  claimed  full  responsibility,  then  blamed 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  weather.  We  have 
heard  Exxon's  promises  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
the  spill,  the  full  cost  of  cleanup. 

What  is  most  insulting  to  the  American  tax- 
payer, lulled  by  repeated  promises  from  Exxon 
that  they  would  clean  up  and  pay  for  the 
costs,  is  that  these  cleanup  costs,  and  the 
cost  of  restitution  paid  to  local  inhabitants  and 
others,  are  fully  deductible  business  expenses 
under  section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  That's  right,  the  single  richest  multina- 
tional corporation  in  the  worid  will  write  off  all 
expenses  from  cleaning  up  this  disaster  as 
"ordinary  and  necessary  business  expenses." 
Thus,  under  current  law,  the  American  taxpay- 
er will  end  up  footing  the  bill  for  the  Exxon  oil 
spill. 

An  oil  spill  is  not  "ordinary."  An  oil  spill  is 
not  "necessary."  The  spill  of  oil  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  has  been  a  profound  lesson  in  un- 
neccessary  and  extraordinary  negligence. 

Our  Nation  needs  oil.  we  need  responsible 
organizations  to  bring  that  oil  to  us.  But  we 
need  those  organizations,  those  corporations, 
to  own  up  to  their  faults,  not  pass  the  buck  to 
the  American  taxpayer  through  us.  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  changes  in  the  Tax 
Code  to  end  absurd  tax  breaks  for  negligence 
and  pollution.  This  Nation  must  support  busi- 
ness. But  America  must  support  good  busi- 
ness. Pollution  is  bad  business.  Deficits  are 
bad  business,  and  tax  breaks  for  pollution  that 
cause  deficits  are  just  plain  dumb. 

For  Exxon  to  pass  any  portion  the  extraordi- 
nary costs  of  this  cleanup  to  the  hard-pressed 
American  taxpayer  is  unacceptable. 
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The  residents  of  the  Chicago  area,  the  citi- 
zens of  my  district,  worked  hard  for  their  sala- 
ries, their  pensions.  Each  year  at  this  time 
they  sit  down  to  pay  out  part  of  that  hard-won 
money  as  part  of  a  civic  duty,  a  contribution  to 
the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Are  we  to  tell  our  constituents  that  they  are 
not  eligible  for  a  tax  break  because  they 
didn't:  spill  millions  of  gallons  of  crude  oil  all 
over  their  neighborfvaod.  ruin  the  local  busi- 
nesses, put  thousands  out  of  work,  and  kill 
fish  and  birds  for  miles  around? 

America  is  saddled  with  monumental  defi- 
cits and  the  American  taxpayer  is  strained  to 
the  limit  We  cannot  allow  one  of  the  worid's 
most  profitable  corporations  to  pass  along  yet 
more  costs  to  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payer. 

We  need  a  change  in  the  law.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  Walter  Jones,  has  introduced 
H.R.  1465.  the  Oil  Pollution  Liability  and  Com- 
pensation Act.  This  is  a  vital  step  along  ttie 
path  we  must  take  to  end  the  passing  of  the 
polluter's  buck  to  the  American  taxpayer.  I 
have  cospxjnsored  this  legislation  and  call 
upon  all  of  my  colleagues  to  do  tf>e  same. 
Further  changes  will  be  necessary  in  the  Tax 
Code  as  well,  to  end  tax  writeoffs  for  big  busi- 
ness negligence. 

In  the  short  term,  Exxon  must  work  harder 
and  faster  to  cleanup  the  rapidly  spreading 
slick  of  oil.  I  also  call  upon  them  to  make  a 
donatk>n  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, earmari(ed  for  Coast  Guard  and  EPA 
pollution  cleanup  for  this  spill.  This  donation 
should,  at  the  very  least,  cover  the  amount 
saved  on  their  taxes  through  their  expense 
deduction. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  American  people  to  see  that 
the  deficit  is  eliminated  and  that  all  pay  their 
fair  share.  Only  when  we  work  to  protect  our 
fiscal  security  and  our  environment  will  we  full- 
fill  our  dufies  to  the  citizens  of  America. 


MIDDLE  EAST  REALITIES 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  following 
piece  which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Wall 
Street  Journal.  As  the  new  administration 
looks  for  ways  to  assist  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  in  their  search  for  peace  in  that 
region.  I  strongly  urge  PreskJent  Bush  and 
Secretary  Baker  to  remain  unwavering  in  their 
support  for  Israel's  survival,  security,  and  wel- 
fare. As  the  following  editorial  reminds  us,  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  best  served 
by  a  strong  and  secure  Israel. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  5, 

1989] 

Middle  Eastern  Realities 

The  Middle  East,  its  problems  normally 
far  away,  is  on  America's  doorstep  this 
week.  Israel's  Yitzhak  Shamir  and  Egypt's 
Hosni  Mubarak  are  both  making  separate 
visits  to  talk  with  President  Bush.  With  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  Baker  in  the  lead,  Mr.  Bush 
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is  talking  about  an  international  peace  con- 
ference and  the  need  for  "a  new  atmos- 
phere." Over  the  years.  Washington  prob- 
ably has  spent  more  time  sitting  in  rooms  in 
Washington  talking  about  the  Middle  East 
than  any  other  foreign-policy  problem.  We 
suspect  the  quality  of  that  talk  would  bene- 
fit greatly  if  both  George  Bush  and  Jim 
Baker  personally  toured  those  portions  of 
the  old  Palestine  Mandate  that  sit  at  the 
heart  of  this  matter. 

We  did  so  recently,  particularly  the  hills 
of  Samaria.  The  United  Nations  had  allot- 
ted these  hills  to  the  Jordanians  in  1947. 
They  would  still  have  them  but  for  the  fact 
that  in  1967  during  the  Six  Day  War.  when 
it  looked  as  if  Israel  would  be  destroyed  by 
Syria  and  E^gypt.  Jordan  belatedly  Joined 
the  fray,  only  to  lose  Judea  as  well  as  Sama- 
ria. Arab  attacks  in  1973  failed  to  destroy 
Israel,  and  Jordan  abandoned  its  claim  to 
the  lands  last  year. 

We  entered  by  car  northeast  of  Tel  Aviv, 
at  a  point  where  according  to  the  old  lines 
of  1949,  Israel  was  but  nine  miles  wide.  The 
rocky  hills  rise  sharply  (some,  but  not  all. 
have  enough  grass  to  graze  goats,  and  in  the 
valleys  there  is  increasing  agriculture  by 
Arabs  and  Jews).  In  1977  in  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria there  were  25  Jewish  settlements  and 
two  more  under  construction;  today  there 
are  138.  Our  guide— Ariel  Sharon,  who  was  a 
minister  involved  in  the  development  of  this 
region  when  much  of  the  expansion  was 
planned— routed  us  near  or  through  a  dozen 
of  these  towns,  neat  concrete  and  stucco 
housing,  some  with  factories,  university  or 
agricultural  buildings. 

To  the  Israelis,  the  most  striking  thing 
about  this  area  is  its  military  significance  by 
three  important  measures:  depth  (from  the 
Samarian  hills  one  can  scan  with  the  naked 
eye  the  Israeli  coast  and  its  main  population 
centers):  the  eastern  front  (a  quick  drive 
inland  and  one  is  loolLlng  at  the  Jordan 
River  and  the  potential  invasion  routes  of 
Jordan.  Syria  and  Iraq):  and  Jerusalem 
(these  hills  feed  to  the  approaches  of  Isra- 
el's capital).  Jewish  towns  now  overl(x>k  the 
most  important  military  vantage  points. 
Intersections  and  roads. 

It  is  sobering  to  stand  in  the  Samarian 
hills  with  General  Sharon,  to  listen  to  his 
explication  of  their  military  significance 
and  to  be  reminded  by  him  that  Czechoslo- 
vakia's key  defensive  positions  lay  in  the  Su- 
detenland,  which  was  lost  through  peace  ne- 
gotiations at  Munich.  One  thing  the  visitor 
notices  is  how  small  the  perspectives  are  in 
this  region,  which  is  why  global  strategists 
worry  about  a  conflict  today  escalating  out 
of  control.  Imagine,  for  instance,  the  impli- 
cations of  Iraqi  chemical  weapons  being 
launched  indiscriminately  aboard  inaccurate 
missiles.  Israel  would  no  doubt  take  what 
measures  it  thought  necessary  to  end  an  as- 
sault by  such  weapons. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  in  Israel  a  responsible 
official  who  doubts  that  the  Arab  riots  and 
the  current  peace  overtures  are  part  of  a 
broader  military  strategy.  While  the  PLO's 
chairman.  Yasser  Arafat,  is  talking  peace  to 
the  Americans  and  the  Western  press,  his 
PLO  colleagues  are  reminding  the  Arabs  of 
the  "phased  plan"  adopted  in  1974  by  the 
Palestine  National  Council  In  Cairo.  The 
plan  eyes  the  destruction  of  Israel  in 
phases,  starting  with  the  declaration  of  a 
PLO  state  on  any  land  that  can  be  gained 
and  operatmg  from  there. 

As  recently  as  November  of  last  year,  the 
PLO  Journal  Al-Yom  Al-Sabah  quoted  Abu 
lyad.  Mr.  Arafat's  key  deputy  as  saying  that 
the   PNC   decisions   last   year   in   Algiers. 
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which  set  the  state  for  the  current  peace 
overtures,  "are  a  refinement  of  the  Palestin- 
ian position  as  adopted  in  the  Phased  Plan 
in  Cairo  14  years  ago.  •  •  •  The  PNC  session 
in  Algiers  in  1988  was  meant  to  revitalize 
this  program  and  to  create  a  mechanism  to 
get  it  moving. ' 

In  January,  the  Agence  France  Press 
quoted  Nayif  Hawatmeh,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Pal- 
estine, a  PLO  constituent,  as  saying.  "The 
Palestine  struggle  should  now  be  a^ned  at 
creating  a  state  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
This  will  not  prevent  us  from  achieving  our 
final  aim  of  liberating  all  of  Palestine."  Mr. 
Bush's  State  Department  Arabists  undoubt- 
edly can  provide  him  with  reams  of  this  doc- 
umentary material. 

Even  in  the  volatile  politics  of  the  Middle 
East  it's  important  to  note  gradations  of  re- 
sponsibility among  the  players.  Egypt  con- 
cluded and  has  honored  a  peace  with  its  Is- 
raeli neighbor.  In  resolving  the  Taba  dis- 
pute recently,  Egypt  showed  an  ability  to 
negotiate  responsibly  toward  a  goal,  rather 
than  bluster  for  the  world  media,  Jordan 
obviously  wants  out  of  this  conflict.  It  is 
harder  to  gauge  precisely  the  intentions  of  a 
Saudi  Arabia  that  is  embarldng  on  a  $30  bil- 
lion arms-buying  binge. 

But  can  Israel  assume  that  any  of  these 
could  stand  aside  in  a  war  provoked  by  Arab 
hotheads  such  as  Iraq  and  Syria?  Israel 
faces  on  its  eastern  front  more  combat  divi- 
sion than  the  21  active  divisions  that  exist 
in  the  U.S.  Army'  Iraq's  army  alone  has  bal- 
looned since  1979  to  47  divisions  from  seven. 
Israeli  analysts  have  little  doubt  that  were  a 
Palestinian  state  to  be  set  up  on  the  West 
Bank  the  region's  forces  would  gradually  (or 
suddenly)  be  brought  forward  and.  without 
a  buffer,  the  Jewish  state  would  be  In 
mortal  peril. 

To  put  it  plainly,  what  Is  at  stake  in  any 
"new"  political  arrangement  is  Israel's  sur- 
vival. And  in  turn  what  is  at  stake  for  the 
United  States  is  the  credibility  of  this  coun- 
try's commitment  to  an  embattled  nation 
that  has  remained  a  democratic  outpost  for 
40  years.  Rather  than  see  Israel  destroyed 
in  any  war.  the  U.S.  almost  certainly  would 
feel  forced  to  intervene,  politically  and  per- 
haps militarity.  If,  however,  it  remains  the 
goal  of  U.S.  policy  to  prevent  war  in  this 
region,  it  is  no  doubt  easier  to  do  so  by 
making  its  loyalties  clear  now,  rather  than 
when  the  armies  are  moving. 
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HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATrVES 

Thursday.  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Spealcer.  this  month,  Hugh 
Donr>elly — Bud  to  the  very  large  number  of  his 
friends — voluntarily  retires  from  the  board  of 
selectmen  of  North  Attleboro,  after  (xxnpletir>g 
12  years  as  an  elected  member  of  North  At- 
tleboro's  governing  body.  BtJd's  service  to  his 
fellow  and  sister  citizens  goes  much  further 
back  than  12  years  of  course — he  was  a 
founder  of  the  town's  conservation  commis- 
sion 30  years  ago,  and  he  will  continue  to  be 
an  important  member  of  that  body.  But  it  does 
seem  appropriate  to  lake  the  occasion  of 
Bud's  stepping  down  from  t(}wn  elected  office 
to  comment  here  on  how  valuable  a  citizen  he 
has  been. 


April  6,  1989 

New  Englanders  are  fond  of  our  tradition  of 
l<x:al  self-government,  and  people  worry  from 
time  to  time  that  the  tradition  is  eroding.  Bud 
Donnelly  is  an  example  of  that  tradition  at  Its 
best  and  strongest:  For  12  years  he  served  as 
an  elected  official  of  his  town,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  advancing  his  career  or  enhanc- 
\r\Q  his  own  particular  life,  but  out  of  a  sense 
of  love  and  duty  and  pride  in  democracy.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  wor1<ing  with  Bud  for 
the  last  8  of  these  12  years,  on  a  wide  range 
of  issues  effecting  the  full  set  of  concerns  that 
confront  municipal  officials  tcxiay:  Conserva- 
tion of  (jpen  space;  redevelopment  of  the 
downtown;  securing  adequate  State  and  Fed- 
eral funds  for  improvements  to  infrastructure. 
Thr(Xjghout  it,  Bud  Donnelly  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with.  No  one  I  know  better  makes 
the  point  that  a  thorough  going  civility  and  re- 
spect for  the  (jpinlons  of  others  Is  thoroughly 
consistent  with  a  firm  determination  to  get 
things  accomplished.  For  myself  and  the 
people  on  the  staff  in  my  congressional  office, 
Bud  Donnelly  was  an  unfailing  source  of  good 
advice,  wholly  reliable  Information,  and  en- 
couragement to  work  together  on  behalf  of 
the  people  we  serve. 

The  30  years  Bud  Donnelly  has  volunteered 
to  serve  on  the  conservation  commission, 
along  with  his  four  terms  on  the  board  of  se- 
lectmen, exemplify  the  kind  of  citizen  partici- 
pation tfiat  makes  democracy  as  successful 
as  it  has  been  in  this  country,  and  it  makes 
our  system  of  government  and  society  \\\e 
envy  of  so  many  people  all  over  the  work). 

Many  of  us  regret  Bud  Donnelly's  decision 
to  step  down,  but  we  cannot  object  to  it  be- 
cause he  has  clearly  earned  the  right  to 
spend  m(jre  time  with  his  wife  Dorothy— who 
is  herself  about  to  retire  from  the  school 
system  In  Plainsville.  And  besides,  we  know 
that  Bud's  retirement  from  the  board  of  select- 
men by  no  means  indicates  that  his  wise 
counsel  and  good  judgment  will  be  absent 
from  local  affairs. 

[From  the  North  Attleboro  Free  Press,  Feb. 
23.  1989] 

DOITNELLT  To  Be  FETKD  AT  TESTIMONIAL 

Hugh  L.  Donnelly,  who  announced  late 
last  year  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  will  \>e 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
being  planned  by  a  number  of  his  friends 
and  associates. 

When  Donnelly  leaves  the  Board  In  April, 
he  will  have  completed  four  terms  (12  years) 
of  service.  Currently,  he  Is  the  panel's  chair- 
man. 

The  event  is  scheduled  for  Friday,  April 
28.  it  will  be  held  at  Folan's  Cornucopia 
Restaurant  on  Kelley  Boulevard  which  is 
undergoing  major  renovations  and  wUl  be 
able  to  seat  nearly  275  in  its  new  banquet 
facility. 

A  cocktail  reception  will  begin  at  6:30 
p.m..  with  dinner  being  served  at  7  p.m. 

Colleague  and  Selectman  John  Drury  said 
earlier  this  week  that  although  Donnelly 
will  no  longer  be  a  Selectman,  he  will  con- 
tinue in  service  to  North  Attleboro  as  a 
member  of  the  Conservation  Commission 
which  he  helped  to  start  In  1959. 

"Bud  and  his  wife,  Dorothy  who  has  an- 
nounced her  retirement  from  the  PlainviUe 
School  System  to  become  effective  in  June, 
want  to  l>e  able  to  spend  more  time  with  one 
another  and  family,"  said  Drury. 
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He  added  that  tickete  to  the  event  will  be 
going  on  sale  March  1.  "but  the  number  is 
limited. "  Drury  said  a  conunittee  is  working 
on  the  program,  but  that  tickets  may  be  or- 
dered immediately  by  sending  a  check  for 
$18.00  each  to  Hugh  Donnelly  Testimonial 
Committee,  in  care  of  Board  of  Selectmen, 
43  South  Washington  St.,  North  Attleboro. 
MA. 

"Bud  will  certainly  be  missed  on  the 
Board."  said  Dniry.  "He  has  made  service  to 
this  town  nearly  a  full-time  job  since  his  re- 
tirement from  John  Hancock  Insurance. 
Many  of  us  think  it's  time  we  offered  our 
appreciation  to  him.  North  Attleboro  will 
never  again  have  such  a  dedicated  public  of- 
ficial." 

In  addition  to  the  Board  of  Selectmen's 
office,  tickeU  will  also  be  available  at:  Dick's 
Barber  Shop,  44  Elm  St.;  The  North  Attle- 
borough  Free  Press  at  34  North  Washington 
St.;  and  Fran's  Seafood,  326  North  Washing- 
ton St. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  ANGLO- 
POLISH  ALLIANCE  AND  A 
SALUTE  TO  POLISH  ASSIST- 
ANCE. INC. 

HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I    Thursday,  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  31, 
1939,  British  Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamber- 
lain addressed  the  House  of  Commons 
saying: 

I  now  have  to  inform  the  House  that  •  •  • 
in  the  event  of  any  action  which  clearly 
threatens  Polish  independence,  and  in 
which  the  Polish  Government  accordingly 
considers  it  vital  to  resist  with  their  nation- 
al forces.  His  Majesty's  Government  will 
feel  themselves  bound  at  once  to  lend  the 
Polish  Government  all  support  in  their 
power.  They  have  given  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment an  assurance  to  this  effect.  I  may  say 
that  the  French  Government  has  author- 
ised me  to  make  it  plain  that  they  stand  on 
the  same  ground  in  this  matter  as  do  His 
Majesty's  Government. 

Thus,  the  government  of  His  Majesty  King 
George  VI,  angered  by  continuing  territorial 
demands  by  Germany  in  Eastern  Europe, 
issued  a  unilateral  British  guarantee  of  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  the  Republic  of  Poland.  This 
act  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation between  Poland  and  England,  and 
became  the  basis  for  the  special  relationship 
these  two  nations  continue  to  enjoy. 

Following  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain's  dec- 
laration, Polish  Foreign  Minister  Jozef  Beck 
arrived  in  London  to  commence  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations toward  a  formal  treaty.  On  April  6, 
after  3  days  of  talks,  Chamberiain  and  Beck 
signed  the  first  Anglo-Polish  treaty  of  mutual 
assistance.  On  August  25,  the  two  nations  ex- 
panded this  treaty  into  a  full  military  alliance. 
On  Septemtjer  1,  1939,  Nazi  Germany  invad- 
ed Poland.  Two  days  later,  on  September  3, 
1939.  Great  Britain  was  joined  by  France  in 
declaring  war  on  Germany  in  defense  of 
Poland.  Wortd  War  II  had  begun. 

On  Saturday,  April  8.  1989.  the  33d  annual 
Polonaise  Ball  will  be  held  in  the  grand  ball- 
room of  the  Plaza  Hotel  to  honor  the  anniver- 
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sary  of  the  Anglo-Polish  Alliance.  Mrs.  Nela 
Rubenstein,  Dr.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  Con- 
gressman Dan  Rostenkowski  and  Ambassa- 
dor and  Mrs.  John  Birch  will  be  the  honorary 
chairpeople. 

In  solemn  commemoration  of  the  alliance, 
the  Committee  of  the  Polonaise  Ball  will  use 
this  occasion  to  present  the  heartfelt  thanks 
of  the  grateful  Polish  people  to  her  majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  II,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  for  standing 
by  Poland  in  her  hour  of  greatest  need.  The 
committee  will  present  the  White  Eagle  Award 
to  Sir  Cripin  Tickell,  GCMG,  KCVO,  Her  Maj- 
esty's Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  and 
a  distinguished  senior  member  of  the  British 
Foreign  Service. 

The  Polonaise  Ball  has  a  second  but  equal- 
ly important  purpose:  To  donate  its  proceeds 
to  Polish  Assistance,  Inc.  Formed  in  1 956,  this 
organization  provided  food,  clothing,  and  med- 
ical assistance  to  thousands  of  Polish  people 
who  fled  to  the  United  States.  The  communi- 
ty-minded people  who  worked  fOr  Polish  As- 
sistance. Inc.,  devoted  their  talent  and  time  to 
helping  others  who  badly  needed  assistance. 
Among  the  thousands  of  Polish  immigrants 
they  helped  immediately  after  its  formation 
were  writers  and  intellectuals  who  emlxxJied 
Poland's  spirit  of  freedom.  Many  of  these 
people,  some  of  whom  are  now  thriving  in  the 
United  States,  risked  their  lives  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom,  independence,  and  human  rights. 
Through  the  generosity  of  its  loyal  supporters, 
Polish  Assistance  continues  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  needy  individuals  today. 

The  founder  of  Polish  Assistance,  Inc., 
Countess  Maria  Dembinski,  serves  as  a  shin- 
ing example  for  all  who  provided  love,  friend- 
ship, and  support  to  Polish  immigrants  in  the 
United  States. 

I  know  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  join  me  in  commemorating 
the  Anglo-Polish  Alliance  and  saluting  Polish 
Assistance,  Inc. 


THE  TIMBER  INDUSTRY  PRO- 
DUCTIVITY AND  JOBS  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  PAT  WILUAMS 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  6,  1989 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing three  pieces  of  legislation  designed 
to  keep  our  forest  products  industry  healthy 
on  a  long-term  basis  and  provide  timber  for 
our  mills  far  into  the  future.  Across  the  Pacific 
Northwest  the  debate  continues  about  how 
best  to  provide  timtjer  from  Federal  lands  for 
our  national  needs.  This  is  a  vital  discussion, 
but  we  must  also  keep  our  eye  on  the  future 
needs  of  our  Nation  and  timber  industry.  We 
know  all  too  well  that  jobs  in  timber  cannot  be 
maintained  by  a  boom  and  bust  economy.  Our 
eye  must  be  on  sustained  yield— that  is  a  sus- 
tained yield  of  jobs— now  and  in  the  future. 

There  is  serious  reason  for  concern.  Private 
and  pubic  forest  lands  are  not  being  property 
reforested,  and  our  timber  companies  and 
Federal  agencies  seem  very  focused  on  cur- 
rent timber  output,  not  the  restoration  of  our 
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timl)er  inventories.  I  t)elieve  this  is  a  form  of 
national  waste  that  threatens  both  the  jobs  for 
this  and  future  generations  and  the  profitable 
survival  of  our  timber  companies.  Every  effort 
should  be  asserted  to  assure  productivity  on 
future  forest  land. 

I  have  introduced  two  bills  aimed  at  assist- 
ing to  provide  a  stable  future  for  wood  prod- 
ucts in  America.  One  bill  restores  the  prefer- 
ential capital  gains  rate  for  timt)er.  The  new 
tax  law  is  injuring  the  vitality  of  an  entire  in- 
dustry—something that  was  not  intended 
when  tax  reform  was  enacted,  a  bill  whk:h  I 
voted  against.  Conservationists  and  private 
timber  producers  agree  that  changes  in  the 
Tax  Code  has  widened  the  gap  between  trees 
harvested  and  those  planted.  Some  estimate 
that  the  tax  changes  have  spun-ed  as  high  as 
a  50-percent  drop  in  private  retorestatkin  ef- 
forts, with  some  small  operators  not  reforest- 
ing at  all.  Many  Americans  would  prefer  that 
timber  companies  reforest  out  of  a  sense  of 
national  pride  and  lor>g  run  financial  k)enefit, 
but  the  simple  reality  is  that  they  are  not  doing 
so.  Timber  harvest  is  a  long-term  investment 
our  tax  codes  should  reflect  the  long-term  risk 
of  maintaining  our  private  timber  lands.  My 
legislation  would  reestablish  the  tax  rate  to  its 
prereform  level. 

The  second  bill  calls  for  an  indepth  analysis 
of  current  public  reforestation  efforts.  In  1983, 
I  joined  with  my  colleagues  in  passing  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  moneys  for  reforestation. 
There  were  many  of  us  who  believed  that  the 
reforestation  effort  may  need  a  complete 
overhaul,  but  the  administration  prevailed  on 
the  Congress  to  simply  increase  the  funds  to 
current  reforestation  efforts. 

Since  that  time  the  fund  used  for  reforesta- 
tion has  Ijeen  twice  appropriated  by  the  White 
House  to  fund  firefighting  efforts  in  the  West. 
The  past  two  fire  seasons  were  the  worst  in 
recent  memory  and  they  required  increased 
funds.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  used 
emergency  authority  to  transfer  funds  from  re- 
forestation, and  it  appears  that  the  good  inten- 
tions of  Congress  to  increase  reforestation  ef- 
forts have  Ijeen  lost  in  the  administration's  de- 
sires to  cut  budgets. 

We  also  have  lost  reforestatwn  funds 
through  enactment  of  the  recent  trade  agree- 
ment. Funds  from  tariffs  on  wood  products  are 
earmarked  for  American  reforestation  efforts. 
With  changes  in  the  trade  laws  we  have  low- 
ered the  amount  of  revenues  from  this  source 
and  again  have  placed  in  jeopardy  the  jobs  of 
our  future  timber  workers.  For  these  reasons  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  require  the 
Forest  Service  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
year-long  study  to  determine  if,  in  fact.  Con- 
gress has  achieved  any  of  the  reforestation  in- 
tended by  past  appropriation  efforts.  As  part 
of  the  study,  the  Forest  Sen^ice  will  examine 
where  public  timtjer  may,  in  fact,  need  to  be 
maintained  and  not  harvested  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  poor  forest  practk;es  on  adjacent 
private  lands.  The  Congress  needs  to  know 
the  impact  private  land  uses  is  having  on 
Forest  Service  decisions. 

The  third  bill  I  have  introduced  is  legislation 
with  an  eye  on  the  future  uses  of  wood  prod- 
ucts. Ultimately  the  maricetplace  is  where  the 
industry  lives  or  dies,  and  not  enough  effort 
has  been  expended  to  develop  new  wood 
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products  or  ways  to  use  wood  more  creative- 
iy.  As  long  as  Vne  timber  industry  is  tied  to  the 
2  by  4  arKi  the  housing  market  we  will  contin- 
ue to  experierKe  downturns  in  our  timber 
communities.  My  legislation  would  estat>lish  a 
natioful  center  for  improved  wood  utilization 
and  new  wood  products.  Currently  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  conducts  some  of  this  re- 
search but  a  national  prospective  is  important 
Other  basic  industnes  have  established  these 
research  efforts,  and  wood  products  canrrat 
hope  to  compete  in  the  future  if  attention  is 
not  paid  to  creation  of  new  products  and  ways 
of  production.  The  bill  provides  for  research  In 
two  important  areas,  one  is  support  for  basic 
and  applied  research  into  wood  utilization  and 
secorxj  in  tf>e  development  of  more  efficient 
wood  products.  This  center  will  act  as  a  clear- 
ir>gfK>use  of  wood  product  research.  This 
center  will  also  hopefully  lead  us  to  a  future 
wfiere  rrKxe  finished  wood  products  are  pro- 
duced in  communities  that  have  In  the  past 
t>een  captive  to  only  tf>e  jobs  associated  with 
the  harvest  of  the  raw  materials.  This  type  of 
diversity  is  critical  for  providing  stability  for 
timber  communities. 

The  Pacific  Norttiwest  is  experiencirig  signif- 
icant discussion  and  debate  about  timber  har- 
vest. As  that  discussion  continues,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  long  range  due  to  our 
focus  on  today's  problems  My  bills  are  an 
effort  to  secure  a  long-run  market  for  timber. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


UMI 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

or  FLORIDA 
Hf  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
March  25,  1989,  has  now  become  history 
itself  I  want  to  say  a  few  virords  about  its 
marlung  ttie  168th  anniversary  of  tfie  attain- 
ment of  Greek  independence. 

The  concept  of  democracy  was  bom  in  an- 
cient Greece.  Ttie  ancient  Greek  statesman 
Pericles  said  that  the  Greek  Constitution  is 
called  a  democracy  because  power  Is  in  the 
hands  not  of  a  mirKXity,  but  of  the  wt>ole 
people."  Our  Founding  Fatfwrs  drew  inspira- 
tion from  those  words  arxj  from  ancient  Greek 
phik>sophers  such  as  Plato  and  Anstotle.  As 
Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "to  the  ancient 
Greeks  we  are  all  indebted  for  the  light  which 
led  us— the  American  colonists — out  of  Gothic 
darkness." 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  the  United  States 
was  setting  forth  its  democratk:  traditions, 
Greece  was  enduririg  almost  400  years  of  op- 
pression by  tt)e  Ottoman  Empire  The  Greeks 
were  disalkiwed  virtually  all  their  hghts.  They 
¥vere  forced  to  pay  a  capitatKin  tax  entitling 
them  simply  to  remain  alive;  their  male  chil- 
dren were  kklnaped  and  forced  to  serve  the 
Sultan;  and  their  schools  and  churcties  were 
dosed  down. 

Encouraged  by  the  democratic  revokjtlorts 
in  Anoerica  and  Frarxre,  Greeks  in  the  late 
18th  century  began  to  develop  a  renewed 
sense  of  tfieiir  own  nationalism.  Greek  intellec- 
tuais  trartstated  ttie  United  States  Declaration 
of  IrxtependerKe  to  use  as  a  model  for  their 
own  deciaralion.  The  Greek  revdutnn  began 
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on  March  25,  1821,  and  a  decade  later  ttie 
Ottoman  Empire  recognized  Greece  as  an  in- 
dependent and  democratic  state.  The  United 
States  was  an  inspiratnn  to  the  Greeks  both 
duhng  ttie  revolution  and  in  the  ensuing  years 
of  Greek  independence. 

The  ties  established  between  ttie  Greek 
and  American  Government  and  peoples  have 
been  reinforced  often  over  the  years.  During 
the  early  1900's,  one  out  of  four  Greek  males 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Greek-Ameri- 
cans, of  whk:h  there  are  more  ttian  3  million 
today,  have  contributed  immensely  to  our  so- 
ciety in  such  field  as  literature,  art,  medicine, 
and  politics.  Americans  and  Greeks  were 
steadfast  allies  in  both  Wodd  Wars.  In  World 
War  II  alone,  Greece  lost  more  than  600,000 
men,  representing  9  percent  of  its  population. 
Today  the  two  nations  defend  freedom 
through  tfieir  mutual  membership  in  NATO. 

The  words  of  English  poet  Percy  Bysstie 
Stielley  are  particularly  suitable  on  this  occa- 
sion: 'We  are  all  Greeks!  Our  laws,  our  litera- 
ture, our  religion,  our  art,  have  their  roots  in 
Greece." 
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CHAIRMAN  GIANELLI'S  RESIG- 
NATION  IS  NO  TRIVIAL 
MATTER 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  H017SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  re- 
ceived word  that  William  Gianelli,  Chairman  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, will  submit  his  resignation  to  the 
PreskJent  today.  That  resignation  will  take 
effect  this  coming  May,  so  in  a  little  more  than 
3  vireeks,  ttie  canal  will  be  wittiout  its  Board 
Ctialrman. 

I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Sutx:ommittee  on  ttie  Panama  Canal, 
and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr  Speaker,  that  Chair- 
man Gianelli's  resignation  is  no  trivial  matter. 

The  canal's  Board  of  Directors  has  four 
Panamanian  memliers  and  four  American 
memliers.  The  Chairman  is  the  ninth  member. 
By  joining  with  ttie  other  Americans,  the  Ctialr- 
man has  been  able  to  ensure  that  the  canal 
remained  open  and  operating  despite  the  op- 
positk)n  of  ttie  Board's  Panamanian  members. 

With  Mr.  Gianelli's  resignation,  the  Board  of 
Directors  will  be  deadlocked,  and  ttie  canal's 
future  becomes  an  0F>en  question. 

I  cannot  say  for  certain  what  prompted  Mr. 
Gianelli's  decision.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  last 
week  Mr  Gianelli  canceled  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  canal's  Board  of  Directors  that  had 
lieen  sctieduled  to  occur  in  Baltimore.  Ttie 
reason  he  gave  for  this  concellatKin  focused 
on  a  campaign  of  harassment  and  intimidation 
ttiat  General  Noriega  has  launctied  in  retalia- 
tion against  U.S.  sanctkins. 

The  immediate  victims  of  this  campaign  are 
ttie  canal's  employees,  but  ultimately,  this 
campaign  will  force  a  gradual  closing  of  the 
canal.  Unfortunately,  so  long  as  ttie  U.S.  eco- 
nomic sanctions  are  In  place,  we  can  do  noth- 
ing to  stop  Nonega. 

Our  sanctions  prohibit  the  Canal  Commis- 
sion from  paying  to  Panama  taxes  that  ttie 


Commission  withtiolds  from  the  payctiecks  of 
its  Panamainian  empksyees.  That  means 
these  employees  have  been  legally  delinquent 
in  their  taxes  for  the  past  year. 

Noreiga  is  now  taking  legal  action  against 
these  employees.  He  is  impounding  cars.  He 
is  freezing  bank  accounts.  He  is  detaining 
anyone  who  cannot  prove  that  they  do  not 
owe  Panamanian  taxes,  and  this  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  U.S.  citizens,  who  of  course 
cannot  owe  Panama  any  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stated  aim  of  the  sanc- 
tk)ns  policy  is  to  get  rid  of  Noriega.  It  doesn't 
kx>k  like  the  polk:y  is  effective  at  toppling  the 
General,  but  it  is  certainly  effective  at  making 
it  impossible  for  Mr.  Gianelli  to  keep  the  canal 
open. 

I  have  scheduled  hearing  on  this  matter  for 
this  month.  I  will  be  looking  at  ways  to  ensure 
that  the  sanction  policy  does  not  make  it  im- 
possible to  operate  the  Panama  Canal.  I  will 
expect  to  hear  from  the  administratk>n  on 
what  it  plans  to  do  to  ensure  ttie  continued 
operation  of  this  vital  waterway.  I  will  expect 
to  hear  its  plans  for  protecting  both  United 
States  and  Panamanian  employees  of  the 
canal.  And  I  will  expect  to  hear  Its  plans  for 
continuing  canal  operatk>ns  in  the  absense  of 
Mr.  Gianelli. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Gianelli  has  led  the  effort 
to  keep  the  canal  out  of  Panama's  domestic 
political  trumoil.  He  has  worked  diligently  to 
keep  ttie  canal  operating  smoothly  despite  the 
deteriorating  relations  tietween  ttie  United 
States  and  Panama.  And  he  has  done  a  terrif- 
ic job.  He  will  tie  hard  to  replace,  and  though  I 
knew  him  only  slightly,  I  tiad  kxsked  forward  to 
working  with  him. 

His  resignation  is  indeed  a  significant  state- 
ment, and  his  absence  will  be  missed. 


MARYLAND  WOMEN  HONORED 
AT  GOLDA  MEIR  AWARD 
LUNCHEON 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6.  1989 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two  out- 
standing citizens  of  my  district.  Carole  Sitiel 
and  her  mother  Carolyn  Ctiaimson  will  be  hon- 
ored next  Tuesday,  April  1 1 ,  by  the  Maryland 
Women's  Division  State  of  Israel  txinds  at 
ttieir  Golda  Meir  Award  Luncheon. 

Carolyn  Chaimson  came  to  Baltimore  many 
years  ago  with  her  husband,  and  they  quickly 
made  themselves  an  integral  part  of  ttie  com- 
munity. She  has  contributed  generously  to 
State  of  Israel  tionds,  tioth  financially  and  with 
that  most  precious  commodity,  time. 

Carolyn  has  never  sought  ttie  spotlight — 
and  has  adopted  the  role  of  supporter  for  first 
her  hustiand,  and  then  her  daughter  Carole. 

Carole  Sitiel  has  seen  her  mottier's  exam- 
ple and  gone  even  farther. 

Carole  Sitiel  is  someone  wtio  puts  us  all  to 
shame.  She  currently  serves  as  president  of 
the  women's  division  of  the  Associated  Jewish 
Charities,  a  member  of  the  VIP  panel  of  the 
Cerebral  Palsy  Assodatksn,  chairman  of  the 
Sinai  Hospital  Auxiliary,  and  as  a  memtier  of 
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several  other  boards  and  commissions.  In  ad- 
dition, Carole  is  a  very  talented  performer,  and 
remains  active  in  cultural  activities. 

These  are  only  her  current  positions.  She  is 
a  past  officer  of  many  other  organizations, 
and  continues  active  involvement.  Carole 
Sibel  believes  that  when  you  believe  a  cause 
is  important,  you  must  take  an  active  role  to 
further  that  cause. 

Carole  has  said  that  her  accomplishments 
were  possible  thanks  to  her  mother,  who  has 
given  her  such  a  strong  feeling  of  confidence 
in  herself,  that  she  felt  she  could  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  community. 

We,  therefore,  have  to  thank  Carolyn 
Chaimson,  not  only  for  her  own  actions  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Israel,  but  for  the  legacy 
she  leaves  us  in  Carole. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
honoring  and  commending  these  two  out- 
standing civic  activists.  We  should  all  follow 
the  example  they  set,  and  I  am  proud  to  stand 
here  and  salute  them. 
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1    HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  rLORIDA 
IN  XHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Thursday.  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  the 
support  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Palm  Beaches  has  for  the  Florida  sugar  indus- 
try. 

The  dimenskjns  of  the  industry  were  recent- 
ly detailed  in  the  February  Business  Watch 
newsletter  published  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. I  have  taken  excerpts  from  that  article 
that  outline  the  economic  contributions  the  in- 
dustry provides  to  the  many  memt)ers  of  the 
Palm  Beach  Chamber. 

The  Florida  sugar  industry  is  based  in  four 
south  Fkjrida  counties— Glades,  Hendry, 
Martin,  and  Palm  Beach— and  is  harvested 
from  402,000  acres  of  rich  Florida  muck-soil. 
In  the  1987-88  harvest,  13.7  million  tons  of 
cane  were  harvested.  This  produced  a  yield  of 
1,517,000  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  90  mil- 
lion gallons  of  blackstrap  molasses,  a  byprod- 
uct of  sugarcane  milling.  The  Florida  cane 
production  represents  atx>ut  21  percent  of  the 
sugar  produced  and  19  percent  of  the  sugar 
that  is  annually  consumed  in  the  United 
States. 

During  a  typk:al  harvest  season,  the  industry 
directly  employs  neariy  17,600  individuals— 
4,100  full-time  employees.  3,100  part-time  em- 
ployees, and  10,441  seasonal  offshore  cane- 
cutters.  The  annual  payroll  amounts  to  more 
than  $226  million. 

The  sugar  industry  continues  to  play  an 
active  role  in  the  community  affairs  of  south 
Florida  by  providing  community  services  such 
as  day-care  centers,  playgrounds,  libraries, 
civic  and  youth  centers,  swimming  pools,  a 
university  chair,  and  a  host  of  other  communi- 
ty services. 

Possibly  of  a  greater  interest  to  the  cham- 
t>er  members  is  the  economic  well-being  of 
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the  area  as  supported  by  a  recent  University 
of  Florida  study.  They  found  that  the  sugar  in- 
dustry generates,  on  an  annual  basis,  more 
than  $1.5  billion  of  economic  activity  in  the 
four-county  area.  In  addition  to  the  persons 
the  industry  directly  employs,  the  study  found 
that  the  industry  annually  generates  an  addi- 
tional 26,000  full-time  jobs,  which  is  about  14 
percent  of  the  employment  in  the  four-county 
region. 

When  the  sugar  is  processed,  it  produces, 
besides  sugar  and  molasses,  bagasse  and  a 
host  of  other  materials  and  products.  Black- 
strap molasses  is  used  as  cattle  feed  or 
mixed  into  liquid  or  dry  feeds.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  production  of  alcohol  to  make  both  tjever- 
ages  and  industrial  ethyl  alcohols.  Bakers'  and 
feed  yeasts,  as  well  as  monosodium  gluta- 
mate— widely  used  to  bring  out  the  flavor  in 
foods— and  citric  acid  are  molasses  byprod- 
ucts. 

Bagasse  is  burned  in  the  mill  boilers,  saving 
an  estimated  120  million  gallons  of  commer- 
cial fuel  oil  and  producing  enough  energy  to 
supply  a  city  the  size  of  West  Palm  Beach  for 
almost  2  years.  Bagasse  also  is  used  for 
cattle  feed  pellets  and  can  be  converted  to 
paper,  fibertxjard,  wallpaper,  and  insulating 
board. 

It  is  important  to  state  that  the  sugar  indus- 
try has  been  active  in  environmental  quality 
studies  through  a  committee  that  was  formed 
in  1968.  Tests  are  continually  made  on  meth- 
ods of  reducing  pollutants  from  stack  emis- 
sions. Currently,  the  industry  is  monitoring  air 
and  water  quality  throughout  the  agricultural 
area. 

The  industry  also  supports  public  agencies 
conducting  research  in  sugarcane  culture,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Sugarcane  Field  Station  at  Canal  Point  and 
the  University  of  Florida  Everglades  Research 
and  Education  Center  in  Belle  Glade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  see  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  Palm  Beaches  appreci- 
ates the  economic  and  social  benefits  that  the 
sugar  industry  contributes  to  the  south  Florida 
communities.  The  industry  is  a  part  of  their 
daily  lives,  whether  it  is  because  of  the  indus- 
trial and  business  effects  that  sugar  produc- 
tion has  on  the  local  region  or  because  of  the 
hearty  delights  that  are  produced  through  the 
use  of  sugar. 


VETERANS  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  WES  WATKINS 

OF  OKLAHOBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6,  1989 
Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  call 
from  Leslie  Eaton  of  Seminole,  OK.  recently. 
Leslie  celebrated  his  70th  birthday  on 
March  20.  In  1940.  at  the  age  of  21,  he  quit 
college  and  enlisted  in  the  Army.  He  said  he 
could  see  that  Hitler  had  to  be  stopped  and 
that  the  United  States  would  do  the  stopping. 
He  was  right. 

Leslie  Eaton  spent  74  months  overseas 
helping  to  stop  Hitler  and  his  allies.  He  said 
he  was  told  that  his  sen/ice  qualified  him  for 
health  care  and  he  had  been  counting  on  it. 
His  wife  is  63  and  she  is  going  to  retire  in  2 
years  on  Social  Security. 
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He  came  back,  along  with  the  16.3  million 
others  who  served  during  World  War  II,  and 
commenced  to  build  the  America  they  had  de- 
fended. Now.  when  Leslie  Eaton  is  70  years 
old,  when  his  health  has  failed,  when  he  can 
no  longer  work  in  construction  like  he  dkj  for 
21  years  in  California  building  lakes,  roads, 
air(>orts,  and  canals,  and  building  America  as 
well  as  he  defended  it,  his  country  is  deserting 
him. 

Leslie  on  February  15  had  an  appointment 
at  the  Oklahoma  City  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital,  where  he  received  his  health  treat- 
ment for  the  past  10  years,  since  his  health 
failed. 

They  explained  to  him  the  means  test  and 
he  filled  out  the  form  with  the  assistance  of  an 
administrator.  They  found,  because  of  his 
income  and  that  of  his  63-year-old  wife,  that 
he  was  category  A. 

Three  weeks  later  this  all  changed.  He  went 
back  to  Oklahoma  City  VAMC  March  8.  He 
filled  out  a  new  form  and  a  social  worker  told 
him  that  because  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
if  he  and  his  wife  made  more  than  $805  a 
month,  he  would  be  denied  certain  VA  medi- 
cal benefits.  When  his  wife  retires,  Leslie  toW 
me,  they  were  certainly  going  to  be  earning 
more  than  $805  a  month. 

"Hell.  Wes;  that's  poverty  we're  talking 
about."  Les  said. 

Leslie  told  me  that  he  had  it  figured  this 
way:  He  was  an  average  American  then  and 
he  is  an  average  American  today.  He  reasons 
that  of  the  11  million  Americans  who  sen/ed 
overseas,  at  least  10  percent  were  already 
gone.  He  told  me. 

Wes.  I'm  not  going  to  need  health  care  in 
10  years  l)ecause  I  don't  expect  to  live  to  be 
80  years  old.  I  need  health  care  now  when 
my  earning  ability  is  reduced  and  my  health 
is  failing.  By  the  year  2000,  75  percent  of 
the  World  War  II  veterans  will  be  dead  and 
buried.  We  need  help  now.  Wes,  not  10  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Les  Eaton,  of  Seminole,  OK, 
has  stated  the  situation  as  it  exists  today.  Pre- 
vious generations  of  Americans  entered  into 
contracts  with  Leslie  and  his  peers.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  Congress  and  the  administratkjn  to 
fulfill  our  contracts  with  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  help  correct 
this.  I  proposed  that  veterans  be  allowed  to 
receive  health  care  at  their  local  hospitals  and 
then  be  reimbursed  for  the  reasonable  value 
of  that  treatment  or  for  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  pay  the  costs  directly.  It  will 
help  the  veterans,  it  will  help  the  rural  hospi- 
tals, and  it  will  help  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  will  save  millions 
of  dollars  over  the  long  run  because  of  the 
hospitals  we  won't  have  to  build.  It  will  take 
some  of  the  pressure  off  the  existing  VA  facili- 
ties where  the  dedicated  understaffed  person- 
nel are  ovenworked. 

It  will  also  save  our  veterans  countless 
hours  and  expense  of  traveling  from  their 
homes  to  the  VA  facility  where,  usually,  they 
have  to  sit  around  for  at  least  a  day  even  to 
be  treated  as  an  outpatient. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  serious  look 
at  this  legislation.  It  could  be  a  partial  solution 
to  the  problems  of  the  veterans  and  the  Na- 
tion's obligatwn  to  care  for  those  veterans. 
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THE  16TH  ANNUAL  ST.  PAT- 
RICK'S DAY  PARADE.  BELMAR, 
NJ 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OP  NEW  jEKsry 

Uf  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6.  1989 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  March  12.  1989,  the  tx>rough  of 
Beimar.  NJ.  staged  its  16th  annual  St  Pat- 
ricks Day  Parade.  Along  with  some  2,000 
other  marchers,  I  had  the  distinct  honor  and 
privilege  of  participatir^  in  the  annual  parade. 

The  absence  this  year  of  the  late  Congress- 
man James  J.  Howard,  who  was  the  grand 
marshal  in  1974  for  the  first  Belmar  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  Parade  and  was  on  hand  for  every 
subsequent  year's  parade,  was  sorely  felt. 
The  1988  parade  was  the  last  time  many  of 
Congressman  Howard's  constituents  saw  him 
before  his  untimely  death  a  few  weeks  later 
But  the  memory  of  the  Congressman  Howard, 
who  served  New  Jersey's  Third  Distnct  with 
fionor  and  distinction  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades and  wtK>se  death  nearly  1  year  ago  was 
a  deep  loss  for  the  Members  of  this  House. 
was  honored  with  a  moment  of  silent  prayer. 

Although  tfiere  were  some  11  St.  Patricks 
Day  parades  held  around  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  this  year,  the  Belmar  parade  was  the 
best  attended.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Powers.  Mon- 
mouth County  freeholder  and  a  prominent 
Irish  American,  was  grand  marshal  Mrs 
Noreen  (Nestor)  McCormack.  who  has  been 
extremely  active  in  community  work  on  the 
Jersey  shore  for  10  years,  served  as  deputy 
grarxj  marshal. 

As  always,  the  many  indivkJuals  and  organi- 
zations responsible  for  planning  and  organiz- 
ing the  event  deserve  tremendous  credit.  In 
particular,  praise  and  congratulations  should 
go  to  Mr.  Jerry  Lynch,  wtrose  Social  and  Civic 
Qub  founded  tfie  parade  16  years  ago;  Mr. 
George  McCormack,  parade  president;  Mr. 
Dave  Stanley,  parade  chairman;  and  Mr 
Andrew  J.  Gallagher  of  the  parade  committee. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr  Speak- 
er, yesterday  on  Rollcall  No.  18,  the  Uniform 
Poll  CkDsing  Time  in  Presidential  Elections,  I 
was  unavoidably  absent.  Had  I  been  here,  I 
would  have  cast  a  "yea"  vote. 


A  BAD  DEAL  FOR  AMERICA 


UMI 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  standir>g  up  for  American  jobs 
and  American  interests  by  opposing  the  ad- 
ministration's deal  to  codevelop  the  FSX  air- 
plane with  Japan.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
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share  tf>e  secrets  of  our  most  productive 
export  industry,  aircraft  manufacturing,  with 
our  most  powerful  competitor.  Japan,  and  re- 
ceive almost  nothing  in  return. 

The  United  States  is  losing  its  techrwiogical 
edge,  and  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  America 
is  sellir>g — and  worse,  giving  away — its  sup>eri- 
ority  in  many  important  areas.  Our  economy 
and  competitiveness  have  already  suffered. 
Now  our  defense  capability  is  in  jeopardy  as 
well. 

I  oppose  the  present  deal  to  sell  this  tech- 
nology to  Xt\e  Japanese  for  two  reasons. 

First,  for  no  more  than  S500  million,  Japan 
will  have  access  to  state-of-the-art  technology 
which  cost  General  Dynamics — America's  big- 
gest defense  contractor— almost  $7  billion  of 
our  tax  dollars  to  develop  and  produce.  This 
crucial  technology  would  enable  Japan  to 
build  its  own  aerospace  industry  and  essen- 
tially wipe  out  America's  lead  in  one  of  its  few 
remaining  export  markets. 

The  country  which  pioneered  television  and 
Invented  the  video  tape  recorder  is  currently 
barely  competitive  In  TV  and  no  longer  manu- 
factures even  a  single  VCR.  Americans  pur- 
chase Japanese  Toyotas  Why  can't  the  Jap- 
anense  buy  our  F-16's? 

Second,  the  Japan  Defense  Agency  has 
signed  an  $86  million  contract  with  Mitsubishi 
Heavy  Industries  to  codevelop  the  FSX  with 
General  Dynamics.  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Indus- 
tries is  the  very  same  company  that  deliber- 
ately sold  out  the  interests  of  the  West— the 
interests  of  civilization— by  helping  Qadhafi 
build  a  plant  capable  of  producing  a.nd  stock- 
piling chemical  weapons. 

And  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  a  Japa- 
nese business  has  jeopardized  America's  se- 
curity. Unfortunately,  most  of  us  recall  with 
considerable  disappointment  that  we  only 
gave  something  short  of  a  severe  wrist-slap- 
ping to  Toshiba  for  selling  sophisticated  equip- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Union  thereby  allowing 
them  to  produce  quieter,  more  difficult  to 
detect  submarines.  Now,  before  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  express  our  outrage  at  Mit- 
subishi for  its  Intolerable  assistance  to  Libya, 
our  own  Government  is  proposing  that  we 
reward  that  company  with  some  of  our  most 
important  knowledge.  Our  Nation  must 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  it  is  naive  to  expect 
Japanese  businesses  like  Toshiba  and  Mitsu- 
bishi Heavy  Industries  to  do  anything  otfier 
than  what  is  in  their  own  selfish  economic  in- 
terests, regardless  of  risks  to  civilization  and 
the  security  of  United  States.  Japanese,  and 
European  alliances. 

We  continue  to  subsidize  Japan's  defense 
and  they  continue  to  subsidize  their  exports. 
Amenca  cannot  afford  to  finance  a  foreign  aid 
program  for  the  worid's  most  developed  na- 
tions, which  happen  to  be  not  only  our  allies, 
tMJt  also  our  chief  competitors. 

With  a  trade  deficit  of  more  than  $170  bil- 
lion, the  United  States  must  begin  to  focus  on 
the  long-term,  potentially  disastrous  effects  of 
technology  transfer.  There  is  more  at  stake 
here  than  wfK>  builds  an  airplane.  There  is 
more  at  stake  even  than  the  fact  that  this  deal 
would  be  costly  to  American  jobs  and  indus- 
try Our  future  is  at  stake. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  Mr.  Gephardt— 
this  is  a  bad  deal  for  America. 


April  6,  1989 


TRIBUTE  TO  BEAVER  COUNTY 
STARS 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  exceptional  group  of  young 
athletes  in  my  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Beaver  County  Stars  of  tfie 
Beaver  County  Amateur  Hockey  Association's 
Squirt  Division  have  just  completed  an  out- 
standing first  season. 

It  is  not  easy  for  10-.  11-.  and  12-year-old 
boys  to  have  the  discipline  to  practice  their 
skills  on  the  ice  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing and  late  at  night,  but  tfie  memt)ers  of  the 
Beaver  County  Stars  did  and  It  certainly  paid 
off.  During  the  1988-89  season  the  team  had 
many  accomplishments  including  a  second 
place  division  finish  at  the  Silver  Sticks  Tour- 
nament held  in  Dayton,  OH;  a  second  place 
finish  in  the  Beaver  County  season's  end  tour- 
nament; and  two  first  place  finishes  at  the 
Snowtown  USA  Invitational  Tournament  in 
Watertown,  NY  and  the  13th  Annual  Pepsi 
Cola  International  Tournament  of  Champions 
in  Buffalo,  NY.  This  was  the  first  time  in  7 
years  an  American  team  won  the  Pepsi  Cola 
Tournament,  the  largest  single  youth  amateur 
hockey  event  in  North  America. 

Hockey  had  been  a  sport  dominated  mostly 
by  Canadian  athletes,  but  now  the  United 
States  has  developed  very  strong  competitors. 
I  am  proud  to  let  my  colleagues  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  know  that  the 
Beaver  County  Stars  are  leading  the  way  in 
this  effort. 

I  commend  coach  Bobby  Hawthorne  for  his 
dedication  and  ability  to  put  together  a  suc- 
cessful program  made  up  of  players  from  12 
different  area  school  districts  who  had  never 
played  together  before.  I  also  salute  the  fami- 
lies of  these  players  for  their  effort  and  sup- 
port of  this  exceptional  team.  My  sincerest 
congratulations  are  extended  to:  Bryan  Von- 
gray.  Brad  RutkowskI,  Gabriel  Cellini,  Jona- 
than Dohanich,  Joshua  Probert,  Marc  Grivna, 
Alex  Lipecky,  Bryan  Braund,  Richard  Antoline, 
Brooks  Canavesi,  Robby  Hawthorne,  Thomas 
Trzcinski,  Richard  Helbig,  Bart  Sattler,  Stefan 
Sassic,  Mathew  Vogel,  and  Dan  Pastore. 

These  boys  have  demonstrated  the  rewards 
of  practice,  devotion,  and  good  sportmanshlp. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  recognize  them  as  a 
part  of  the  great  sports  tradition  of  Beaver 
County,  PA. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  DEBATES 
ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Senator 
Bob  Graham  of  Florida  and  I  are  introducing 
the  National  Presidential  Debates  Act  of  1 989. 
This  legislation  requires  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  who  qualify  for  public  campaign  fi- 
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nance  funds  during  the  general  election  period 
to  debate  in  order  to  receive  those  funds. 

While  there  are  many  suggestions  cun-ently 
under  consideration  for  reforming  elections 
and  strengthening  public  campaign  financing, 
the  one  that  I  believe  we  can  all  agree  on  is 
establishing  a  formal  debate  process.  Democ- 
racy requires  an  informed  electorate  and  de- 
bates have  proven  to  be  the  most  popular, 
useful,  and  unbiased  method  of  communicat- 
ing a  candidate's  views  and  character  in  the 
media  age.  On  the  average,  nearty  50  percent 
of  American  households  with  televisions  have 
been  tuned  into  Presidential  debates.  They 
have  been  watched  because  viewers  know 
that  regardless  of  how  well  coached  or 
propped  a  candidate  may  be  before  going  on 
stage,  he  or  she  is  alone,  unfiltered,  and  eye- 
to-eye  wrth  the  voter  once  the  debate  begins. 
And  that* s  the  way  voters  like  to  judge  candi- 
dates. 

Such  debates  have  deservedly  become  an 
integral  part  of  electing  our  President.  The  an- 
ticipation of  nationally  televised  face-to-face 
meetings  between  candidates  is  a  galvanizing 
force  in  the  electoral  process.  The  debates 
focus  public  attention,  heighten  voter  interest, 
and  require  the  candidates  to  prepare  for  and 
stand  up  to  close  scrutiny.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  democratic  process.  It  ought 
to  be  promoted,  not  avoided. 

At  the  very  least,  the  public  which  pays  for 
campaigns  ought  to  be  guaranteed  that  the 
candidates  will  meet  and  debate  in  an  honest 
and  open  forum.  Indeed,  over  a  decade 
passed,  from  1964  until  1976,  with  no  debates 
between  the  major  party  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent. There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  experi- 
ence of  1964-76  will  not  be  repeated  by  an 
incumbent  unwilling  or  anxious  to  face  a  chal- 
lenger. 

Recent  history  reinforces  concern  that  de- 
bateless  elections  are  closer  than  we  think.  In 
1980,  debates  were  threatened  by  incumbent 
President  Jimmy  Carter's  "rose  garden"  strat- 
egy and  objections  to  the  participation  of  an 
independent  candidate.  This  past  election,  a 
senior  aide  to  then  Vice  President  Bush  said. 
"We  don't  want  to  have  Dukakis  on  the  same 
stage,  in  effect  on  par,  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. That  makes  them  equal  in  the  public's 
eye.  We  t>elieve  that  tough  speeches  and  a 
good  program  of  TV  commercials  can  win  us 
the  Presidency,  and  debates  just  distract  you 
from  that  task."  Each  election  bring  more 
pressure  to  eliminate  debates  or  restrict  them 
severely.  While  such  a  strategy  may  make 
sense  to  the  candidates,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
the  public. 

Our  legislation  requires  Presidential  candi- 
dates who  qualify  for  public  funds  during  the 
general  election  period  to  debate  as  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  those  funds.  It  does  not 
impose  upon  any  candidate  a  requirement  to 
speak  If  he  or  she  does  not  wish  to.  If  a  can- 
didate decides  not  to  debate,  that's  fine.  But 
such  a  candidate  doesn't  deserve  any  money 
from  the  public.  Under  our  bill,  that  candidate 
won't  get  it. 

Four  Presidential  debates  and  one  Vice 
Presidential  debate  are  mandated  by  the  leg- 
islation. Agreement  on  the  date,  time,  format, 
and  location  of  the  debates  must  be  reached 
by  Labor  Day.  This  will  prevent  the  last  minute 
disput«s  and  attempts  at  delay  that  have  char- 
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acterized  debate  planning  during  past  elec- 
tions. 

Four  debates  will  serve  the  interests  of  both 
candidates  and  voters.  Major  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policies  can  be  covered  indepth  and 
candidates  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
make  their  views  known  and  rebut  their  oppo- 
nents' charges.  The  result  is  certain  to  be 
better  candidates  and  a  more  informed  elec- 
torate. There  is  ample  evidence  from  past  par- 
ticipants that  when  candidates  debate  fre- 
quently, they  are  more  relaxed  and  less  pro- 
grammed. This  is  particulariy  obvious  during 
the  primaries.  It  is  only  when  we  reach  the 
general  election  that  we  narrow  debate  activi- 
ty to  the  bare  minimum,  thereby  placing  pres- 
sure on  the  candidates.  This  is  not  helpful  to 
anyone. 

The  debates  will  be  spread  out.  with  at  least 
one  in  September  and  at  least  two  in  October. 
The  last  debate  can  occur  no  less  than  1 
week  before  the  election.  This  will  minimize 
the  likelihood  of  a  last  minute  gaffe  upon 
which  the  outcome  of  an  election  should  not 
hinge,  and  above  all,  give  the  voters  time  to 
digest  what  they  have  seen  and  heard  as  they 
make  up  their  minds  how  to  vote. 

The  debates  will  be  sponsored  by  nonparti- 
san organizations.  Unlike  this  past  Presidential 
election,  the  parties  will  not  tie  pemnitted  to 
sponsor  these  debates.  Instead,  they  will  be 
run  by  people  who  have  the  interests  of  the 
voters  in  mind,  not  the  candidates  While  the 
sponsors  will  control  the  general  format  of  the 
debates,  our  legislatkjn  requires  that  at  least 
30  minutes  of  each  90-minute  debate  to  be 
devoted  to  direct  question  and  answer  or  dis- 
cussion between  the  candidates,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  sponsor.  These  provisions  of  the 
legislation  will  foster  truer  and  more  informa- 
tive debates. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Nation- 
al Presidential  Debates  Act  of  1989. 
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Science  Foundation  and  moved  back  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  serve  as  academic  vice 
president  and  provost  at  Washington  State 
University.  In  1980,  he  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundatwn,  and  in 
1982  became  chancellor  of  the  College  Parte 
Campus  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  With  a 
quiet  but  confident  administrative  style,  he 
outlined  goals  and  established  new  directions 
for  that  institution,  seeking  to  make  it  a  multi- 
racial, multicultural,  and  multigenerational 
community.  He  brings  the  same  style  and  si- 
miliar  goals  to  Occidental  College,  whose  his- 
tory and  setting  provide  opportunity  for  a 
leader  with  such  vision.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
the  inauguration  of  Dr.  John  B.  Slaughter  as 
president  of  OcckJental  College.  As  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  25th  Congressional  District 
of  California,  1  am  delighted  to  welcome  him, 
his  wife.  Dr.  Ida  Bemice  Slaughter,  and  their 
children  to  Occidental,  to  Los  Angeles,  and  to 
the  State.  I  am  confklent  that  this  new  asso- 
ciation will  be  fmitful  for  all  concerned. 


INAUGURATION  OF  DR.  JOHN 
BROOKS  SLAUGHTER  AS  THE 
IITH  PRESIDENT  OF  OCCIDEN- 
TAL COLLEGE 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  6,  1989 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  7,  Dr. 
John  Brooks  Slaughter  will  be  inaugurated  as 
the  11th  president  of  Occidental  College  in 
the  Eagle  Rock  section  of  Los  Angeles. 
Founded  in  1887,  Occidental  has  established 
a  reputation  as  a  national  liberal  arts  college 
with  strong  ties  to  its  local  community.  It  is 
thus  fitting  that  it  has  attracted  as  its  president 
a  man  who  shares  the  college's  enduring 
commitment  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts, 
and  who  brings  to  Occidental  a  national  repu- 
tation for  excellence.  Following  a  distin- 
guished career  in  industry  as  an  electrical  en- 
gineer and  computer  specialist,  John  Slaugh- 
ter worthed  for  15  years  at  the  Naval  Electron- 
ics Laboratory  Center  in  San  Diego,  then 
served  as  faculty  member  and  director  of  a 
major  research  laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  He  then  served  in  our  Nation's 
capital  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  National 


ENSURING  THE  SAFETY  OF  THE 
POOD  SUPPLY  FOR  ALL  AMERI- 
CANS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  6,  1989 
Mr  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  today  Congressman  Waxman's 
legislation  to  improve  regulation  of  pesticide 
residues  in  food.  Recent  studies  show  that  75 
percent  of  the  population  is  concerned  about 
pesticide  resklues — more  than  those  con- 
cerned about  sodium,  fat.  or  any  other  nutri- 
tional concerns.  Probably  the  only  health 
issue  of  greater  concern  to  parents  than  the 
safety  of  the  food  supply  is  the  health  of  their 
children. 

Under  cun^ent  law.  pesticides  may  be  ap- 
plied to  crops  using  a  risk/benefit  assessment 
that  balances  the  presumed  risk  of  consump- 
tion versus  the  benefits  the  agent  confers  in 
allowing  the  crop  to  be  brought  to  martlet.  The 
Administrator  of  EPA  has  discretionary  author- 
ity to  establish  what  the  presumed  risk  will  be 
for  a  given  pesticide.  Under  cuaent  guidelines. 
EPA  is  not  required  to  take  into  account  the 
effect  a  given  agent  will  have  on  a  set  of  the 
general  population,  such  as  infants,  the  elder- 
ly, or  pregnant  women.  Furthemrvjre.  no 
agents  are  curently  tested  for  a  possible  syn- 
ergistic ettect  resulting  from  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  two  or  more  agents  in  the  same 

food.  _        ., 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Counal 
has  reported  that  up  to  6.200  school-age  chil- 
dren may  now  develop  cancer  because  of  the 
presence  of  pesticide  residues  in  the  food 
they  consume  during  the  first  6  years  of  We. 
These  data  were  derived  from  extrapolations 
based  on  only  23  of  the  some  600  pesticidal 
agents  currently  in  use.  We  also  know  that 
many  of  these  agents  are  neurotoxic  or  cause 
birth  defects  in  experimental  animals,  yet  the 
risk  to  a  pregnant  woman,  or  her  fetus,  from 
ingesting  food  containing  pesticide  residues,  is 
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not  now  a  part  of  ttie  assessment  performed 
by  EPA  when  establishing  a  tolerance. 

At  least  two  actions  are  needed  to  begin  to 
soive  ttiis  problem:  EPA  needs  more  re- 
sources to  cope  with  the  multifaceted  problem 
of  evaluating  syr>ergistic  carcinogenic  effects 
of  pesticide  residues,  particularty  in  suscepti- 
ble populations  and;  EPA  must  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  risk  of  tt>ese  agents  in  select- 
ed populations.  This  bill  places  emphasis  on 
pestiode  nsKs  for  special  populations,  espe- 
cially children. 

The  general  food  supply  must  be  safe  for 
everyorw  in  our  society.  I  hope  we  can  see 
prompt  enactment  of  this  biW  along  with  vigor- 
ous enforcement  by  EPA  of  pesticide  safety 
laws,  to  assure  that  \!he  food  supply  is  safe  for 
aU  consumers. 


SETON  HALL  A  WINNER 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OPHZW  jmSKY 
IM  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Thursday,  April  6.  1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  fine 
your>g  men  of  Seton  Hall  and  coach  P.J.  Car- 
lesimo  for  tfieir  magnificent  showing  in  the 
1969  NCAA  Basketball  Tournament.  They 
epitomize  the  qualities  of  team  spirit,  good 
sportsmanship,  arKJ  are  a  tribute  to  the  great 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

A  preseason  pick  to  finish  seventh  In  the 
Big  East  ConfererKe,  ttie  Pirates  rolled  to  a 
31-7  record,  narrowly  losing  to  ttie  Mictiigan 
Wolverines  80-79  (OT)  in  the  NCAA  title 
game.  Seton  HaH,  appearing  in  just  their 
second  I^CAA  Tournament,  scored  impressive 
victories  over  Duke,  Indiana,  and  UNLV,  giving 
the  latter  two  the  worst  defeats  in  their  re- 
spective sctKX>i's  tournament  history. 

Congratulatksns  are  especially  in  order  for 
Coach  Cartesimo  Last  year  ttie  student  body 
was  calling  for  his  resignation;  today  he  brings 
home  a  Final  Four  team.  P.J.  Cartesimo  is 
well-deserving  of  the  Kodak  National  Coach  of 
the  Year  Award. 

The  Pirates  were  led  by  seniors  John 
Morton.  Ramon  Ramos,  Oarytl  Walker.  Gerakj 
Greene,  and  junior  Andrew  Gaze.  Ttiese  fine 
student-athletes  will  certainly  be  missed  next 
year  and  I  wish  ttiem  the  best  of  luck. 

Thank  you  again  Pirates  for  a  tremendous 
season,  we  are  already  looking  forward  to 
next  year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GRADY 
HAZLEWOOD 


UMI 


HON.  BILL  SARPALIUS 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
the  State  of  Texas  k)st  of  one  of  Its  greatest 
leaders.  State  Senator  Grady  Haztewood  of 
Amarilk}.  He  was  one  of  ttiose  rare  Individuals 
who  put  statemanship  above  politics,  ttie  good 
of  the  people  above  personal  goals.  And  for 
that  selflessness  and  sense  of  sacrifice,  he 
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will  be  one  of  those  rare  individuals  whose  ac- 
complishments live  on  for  many  lifetimes. 

Senator  Hazlewood  represented  the  31st 
Disti-lct  for  30  years  from  1941  to  1971.  His 
accomplishments  are  too  numerous  to  list 
completely;  we  would  have  to  stay  In  session 
for  days.  But,  I  know  you  sliare  my  admiration 
for  those  accomplishments,  and  I  think  it  is 
appropriatre  to  take  some  time  to  discuss  a 
few. 

Grady  Hazlewood  was  a  staunch  friend  of 
education.  He  passed  the  first  bill  anywhere  in 
ttie  country  providing  a  tuition-free  college 
education  for  veterans  of  World  War  II.  He  co- 
sponsored  ttie  Nation's  first  program  offering 
low-interest  loans  to  college  students.  In 
Texas,  those  loans  live  on  today  and  are 
known  as  Hinson-Hazlewood  student  loans. 
He  also  passed  ttie  t>ill  ttiat  turned  West 
Texas  State  Teactiers  College  In  Canyon  into 
West  Texas  State  University,  the  first  free- 
standing, State-supported  university  on  the 
High  Plains. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I  want  to  talk 
atxxjt  something  he  dkj  to  improve  my  educa- 
tkxi.  In  Texas,  education  is  financed  by  a  two- 
tier  mettiod.  The  State  pays  a  portion  of  every 
student's  education,  through  formula  appro- 
priatx>ns  to  ttie  indivkjual  independent  school 
districts.  The  moneys  for  ttie  State  funding  are 
raised  from  State  taxes  and  Federal  entitle- 
ments. Each  sctiool  district's  allotment  is  de- 
termined t>y  ttiat  district's  average  dally  at- 
tendance, ttie  district's  ability  to  generate 
funds  locally  and  a  number  of  other  indicators. 

But,  local  school  districts  must  pick  up  the 
rest  of  ttie  education  bill.  They  do  this  primari- 
ly by  levying  local  property  taxes.  I  went  to 
school  at  Cal  Fariey's  Boys  Ranch.  The  ranch 
was  the  sctiool  district.  There  was,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  no  property  tax  base. 
Local  funds  came  strictly  from  donations,  and 
it  was  clear  some  40  years  ago  that  a  public 
school  at  Boys  Ranch  wouM  not  fit  neatly  into 
Texas'  system  of  public  sctiool  finance. 

Well,  Senator  Hazlewood  went  to  work  on 
ttie  problem,  and  to  no  one's  surprise  the 
problem  was  solved.  Senator  Hazlewood 
passed  special  legislation  to  make  Boys 
Ranch  a  unique  case  in  Texas'  publk:  school 
system,  and  funding  for  ttie  ranch  has  pro- 
ceeded smoothly  ever  since. 

Grady  Hazlewood's  commitment  to  making 
the  31st  District  a  better  place  to  live  ex- 
tended tieyond  education  as  well.  He  guaran- 
teed Amarillo,  LubtxKk,  and  towns  throughout 
the  Texas  Panhandle  and  South  Plains  a 
stable  supply  of  water  by  creating  the  Canadi- 
an River  Municipal  Water  Authority,  which  in 
turn  created  Lake  Meredith,  the  main  water 
source  for  much  of  our  region.  He  was  instru- 
mental In  passing  the  legislation  ttiat  created 
Texas'  farm-to-market  road  system,  a  system 
ttiat  vastly  improved  the  economy  of  rural 
Texas.  He  also  thought  a  property-tax  sup- 
ported tiospital  district  to  Amarilk),  employing 
a  model  that  has  tieen  copied  by  countless 
other  hospital  districts  across  ttie  State. 

Indeed,  Senator  Hazlewood's  record  is  so 
impressive  that  it  stands  by  itself.  There's 
really  not  much  we  can  say  or  do  tiere  to  add 
to  It.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
relate  a  personal  story  that  illusti-ates  the  kind 
of  man  Grady  Hazlewood  was. 
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In  1967,  wtien  I  was  fresh  out  of  high 
sctiool  and  serving  as  the  State  president  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  I  was  traveling 
around  Texas  on  behalf  of  FFA.  One  of  my 
trips  took  me  to  Austin,  and  my  high  school 
ag  teacher  suggested  we  pay  a  visit  to  Sena- 
tor Hazlewood. 

I  don't  mind  telling  you.  his  office  was  one 
of  the  most  impressive  things  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  was  on  ttie  third  floor  of  Texas'  mag- 
nifrcent  State  capitol.  in  the  buikjing's  south- 
east corner.  It  had  a  beautiful  k)ng  outer  office 
that  looked  out  over  the  capitol  grounds.  You 
passed  through  a  high,  vaulted  doorway  and 
into  Senator  Hazlewood's  private  office,  which 
looked  out  on  downtown  Austin.  This  19-year- 
old  country  txjy  was  oven^rhelmed. 

Senator  Hazlewood  couldn't  have  been 
more  gracious.  After  visiting  with  us  in  his 
offk:e,  tie  took  us  around  the  capitol,  paying 
particular  attentk>n  of  course  to  ttie  senate 
skte  of  ttie  txjilding.  His  love  for  the  building, 
and  for  his  job,  may  never  have  t>een  more 
evkjent. 

Life  plays  its  funny  tricks,  and  13  years  later 
I  was  elected  to  serve  in  Senator  Hazlewood's 
old  seat.  Two  years  after  ttiat  I  found  myself 
housed  in  the  very  office  wtiere  I  had  visited 
him  as  State  FFA  preskJent.  I  couldn't  help 
but  wonder  how  Senator  Hazlewood  felt  about 
this.  After  all,  the  seat  had  t>een  his  for  30 
years  and  could  have  t>een  his  for  life.  The 
office  had  tieen  his  for  many  of  those  years. 
What  would  he  think  atxxjt  me  occupying  his 
seat  and  office? 

I  dkJn't  have  to  wait  to  find  out.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  I  was  sworn  in,  Senator 
Hazlewood  pakj  me  a  visit.  He  dkjn't  want  to 
tell  me  how  to  do  my  job,  tMJt  he  wanted  to 
make  sure  I  knew  he  was  available  if  I  had 
any  questions.  Believe  me,  I  had  plenty  of 
questions. 

Senator  Hazlewood  periodically  dropped  by 
like  that  during  my  first  few  years  in  office. 
Never  forcing  advice,  but  always  willing  to 
tielp.  He  felt  no  jealousy  that  the  office  was  in 
someone  else's  hands.  He  was,  in  fact,  glad 
to  see  that  ttie  institution  tie  k)ved  so  much— 
the  Texas  Senate — was  moving  forward  an 
tackling  the  problems  of  the  1 980's. 

That,  as  you  know  Mr.  Speaker,  was  ttie  es- 
sence of  Grady  Hazlewood.  Public  service, 
not  personal  glory,  was  the  important  thing  to 
him. 

Looking  back  today  at  his  record  it  is  clear 
that  few  public  servants  ever  were,  or  will  be, 
the  equal  of  Grady  Hazlewood. 


SUPPORT  ANIMALS  THAT  HELP 
THE  DISABLED 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  those  disabled 
individuals  who  use  animals  to  help  them  lead 
normal  lives  the  same  rights  as  those  provid- 
ed to  owners  of  seeing-eye  dogs. 

At  the  present  time,  a  blind  person  can 
enter  a  Federal  building  with  a  seeing-eye 
dog.  A  paraplegic  wtio  has  a  dog  to  help  him 
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perform  those  tasks  he  can  no  longer  perform 
for  himself,  cannot  bring  his  dog  along  with 
him  into  a  Federal  building.  This  is  not  fair.  All 
of  our  disabled  citizens  need  to  be  treated 
equally  in  this  regard. 

There  are  actually  four  laws  which  are  af- 
fected by  my  bill.  If  enacted,  this  legislation 
would  ensure  that  hearing  and  companion 
dogs  would  be  able  to  accompany  their  mas- 
ters into  Federal  buildings.  In  addition,  this  bill 
would  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  allow  an 
individual  to  use  the  costs  of  securing  and 
maintaining  guide,  hearing,  or  service  dogs— 
and  other  animals  trained  for  this  purpose— as 
an  allowable  medical  expense  deduction  when 
determining  whether  or  not  that  individual  is 
eligible  to  receive  food  stamps.  It  will  also 
permit  the  Veterans"  Administration  to  provide 
these  animals  to  veterans  who  are  entitled  to 
disability  compensation.  Finally,  my  bill  will 
permit  common  carriers  to  allow  a  person  ac- 
companied by  such  an  animal  to  travel  for  the 
price  of  one  individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  became  aware  of  this  in- 
equity because  of  one  of  my  constitutents. 
This  young  man,  who  is  now  a  graduate  stu- 
dent, was  injured  in  a  diving  accklent  and  is 
partially  paralyzed.  His  dog,  Apollo,  helps  him 
lead  a  relatively  normal  life.  The  fact  that 
Apollo  is  not  treated  the  same  as  a  seeing- 
eye  dog  is  intolerable.  Both  of  these  animals 
are  providing  a  valuable  servk»  to  their 
master. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  We  need  to  pro- 
vide all  of  our  disabled  constituents  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  lead  normal  lives. 
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served  as  a  senior  legislative  staff  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  where  he  participated  in  the  enactment 
of  more  than  40  legislative  initiatives  concern- 
ing labor,  employment,  education,  and  voca- 
tional education  policy.  His  insights  into  public 
policy  reflect  a  unique  understanding  of  the 
business  wortd  and  Washington  politics. 

Nat's  strength  in  enduring  his  illness  has 
been  inspirational;  he  has  maintained  his  good 
humor,  wit,  and  determination  which,  I  am 
sure,  has  been  a  challenge.  Though  his  road 
to  recovery  may  be  lengthy,  I  hope  that  he 
and  his  family  know  we  miss  him  and  that  our 
thoughts  are  with  them. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6,  1989 
Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some  of  you 
may  know,  Nat  Semple,  a  long-time  and  de- 
voted friend  to  many  of  us  in  Congress,  has 
undergone  a  liver  transplant  at  the  Presbyteri- 
an University  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh.  I  hope  all 
of  you  will  join  me  in  giving  Nat  our  best 
wishes  for  a  speedy  recovery,  and  his  wife 
Patsy,  and  his  children,  Nat  Jr.  and  Carter,  our 
support. 

Nat  cun-ently  is  the  vice  presktent  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Research  and  Policy  Committee 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
[CED],  a  nonprofit  research  and  educational 
organization  involving  225  of  the  Nation's  top 
business  and  educatkjn  leaders.  During  his  8 
years  with  CED,  Nat  has  been  active  in  many 
leadership  groups  and  has  served  as  an  advi- 
sor and  contributor  to  numerous  CED 
projects.  Nat  has  shown  his  profound  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  our  Natwn's  youth 
through  his  involvement  in  education,  the 
labor  market,  and  vocattonal  training  policy. 

Naf  s  contributions  to  the  study  and  devel- 
opment of  public  poltey  issues  go  far  beyond 
his  work  at  CED.  He  has  been  a  long-tinrw 
and  valued  friend  of  the  House  Wednesday 
Group,  where  he  has  helped  organize  educa- 
tional seminars  for  Members  of  Congress  on 
key  legislative  issues.  Before  joining  CED,  Nat 


MARCH  OF  DIMES:  PROMOTING 
HEALTHY  BIRTHS 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6,  1989 
Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  exemplary  work  of  the  March  of  Dimes 
Birth  Defects  Foundation.  A  national  voluntary 
health  association,  the  March  of  Dimes  pro- 
motes healthy  births  through  research,  educa- 
tion, community  services,  and  advocacy. 

Prenatal  care  is  a  key  to  healthy  births.  En- 
suring universal  access  to  prenatal  care  is  a 
goal  that  I  share  with  the  March  of  Dimes.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  the 
March  of  Dimes  in  publicizing  a  toll-free  hot- 
line to  help  uninsured  pregnant  women  in  Illi- 
nois to  get  health  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  March  of  Dimes  has  invit- 
ed all  Members  of  Congress  to  demonstrate 
their  support  for  healthy  births  for  all  children 
at  Congressional  WalkAmerica  at  noon  on 
April  6.  This  event  is  the  symbolic  kickoff  of 
WalkAmerica.  the  March  of  Dimes  biggest 
fund-raising  event.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  supporting  the  March  of  Dimes. 
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learned  about  their  traditions,  cultures,  and 
values.  They  followed  that  up  by  taking  the 
time  to  correspond  and  visit  these  veterans  at 
their  homes.  Further,  they  spent  considerable 
time  in  traveling  to  the  Navajo,  Zuni,  Hopi, 
Laguna,  and  Acoma  Reservations  to  meet 
with  veterans  and  tribal  leaders.  This  allowed 
them  to  develop  unique  relatk>nships  that 
brought  at>out  some  fruitful  and  positive  re- 
sults. 

There  were  two  subskliary  returns  on  this 
effort.  One  was  that  more  Indians  began  to 
utilize  the  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
center  system  for  benefits  earned  from  serv- 
ing their  Nation's  call  to  arms.  Second,  lines 
of  communication  were  opened  up  between 
the  VA  and  the  leaders  of  the  various  tribes. 

Because  of  the  outreach  program,  Indian 
veterans  have  unlimited  access  to  the  Albu- 
querque Veterans'  Administratran  Medical 
Center  for  health  care,  alcoholism  treatment, 
post  traumatk:  stress  disorder  treatment  and 
other  health-related  needs. 

Because  of  the  talents  and  wtierewithal  of 
Mr.  Montano  and  Mr.  Mobberly,  the  Albuquer- 
que Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Center's 
outreach  programs  have  been  instrumental  in 
providing  health  care  needs  to  Indian  veter- 
ans. 

Th^  work  of  Mr.  Montano  and  Mr.  Mobberly 
can  serve  as  a  prototype  for  those  who  wish 
to  sen^e  their  felllow  man  and  make  their 
community  a  better  place  in  whk^  to  live. 


TRIBUTE      TO      ANDREW      MON- 
TANO AND  BRUCE  MOBBERLY 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  6,  1989 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  two  gentlemen  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  turning  around  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  native  Americans  who  sensed  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Andrew  Montano,  Director  of  the  Albuquer- 
que Veterans'  Administration  Medical  Center, 
and  Bruce  Mobberly,  Chief  of  Social  Work 
Services  at  the  Albuquerque  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Medical  Center,  have  for  the  last  4 
years  been  overachievers  in  administering  to 
the  health  needs  of  Indians. 

Mr.  Montano  and  Mr.  Mobberiy  developed  a 
pilot  outreach  program  for  native  American 
veterans.  Both  Mr.  Montano  and  Mr.  Mobberly 
took  the  initiative  in  educating  themselves  not 
only  about  the  health  needs  of  veterans  on 
reservation  lands  in   New  Mexico  but  also 


THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

or  PENNSYLVAIflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  €,  1989 
Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year,  we  have 
been  bombarded  with  headlines  reading 
"Crisis  in  Our  Schools!"  and  'Test  Scores  Go 
Down!"  When  a  group  of  teachers  were  asked 
to  select  among  10  educational  reforms,  they 
ranked  reducing  class  sizes  as  No.  1  on  the 
list. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
will  help  our  kx»l  school  districts  give  our  chil- 
dren the  attention  they  need.  The  elementary 
school  improvement  project  will  provide  incen- 
tive grants  to  local  school  districts  who  wish 
to  reduce  class  sizes  in  grades  one  through 
three.  This  reduction  follows  the  recomn>enda- 
tions  of  recent  studies.  Class  sizes  in  these 
crucial  primary  grades  would  be  reduced  to  an 
average  of  15  students  with  no  more  than  18 
students  per  classroom.  However,  simply  re- 
ducing class  size  is  not  enough.  Local  agen- 
cies would  also  be  encouraged  to  include  in- 
service  training  sessrans  on  teaching  tech- 
niques to  facilitate  learning  in  the  smaller 
classroom. 

In  the  first  year,  tf>e  Federal  Government 
will  cover  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  reducing 
class  size.  In  the  second  year,  70  percent  of 
costs  will  be  covered.  Finally,  in  the  third  year, 
50  percent  of  the  costs  will  be  covered.  Sec- 
tion will  be  based,  in  part,  on  the  local  school 
district's  ability  to  continue  this  project  once 
Federal  funds  are  removed.  At  total  of  $50 
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million  will  be  autfxxized  through  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  primary  grades,  wt>en  Individual  atten- 
tion is  crucial  to  devek>p*r>g  basic  reading 
siulls,  children  are  forced  to  compete  with  25 
or  even  35  other  children  for  the  help  they 
need.  Somethirtg  is  seriously  wrong  wf>en 
education  becomes  a  competitive  sport. 

With  tfie  help  of  the  Ene  School  District  and 
the  Erie  Education  Association,  the  support  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association 
and  the  National  Education  Association,  the 
elenf>entary  school  improvement  project  will 
help  our  children  gain  a  learning  environment 
rather  than  a  competittve  arena.  Please  join 
me  in  supporting  education  and  our  children. 


EXTEND  OPIC  ASSISTANCE  TO 
POLAND 


UMI 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

or  WISCONSIN 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday,  the 
Polish  Government  agreed  to  legalize  Solidari- 
ty and  to  allow  for  limited  democratic  elections 
and  an  independent  press  The  United  States 
should  rK}w  do  all  we  can  to  help  Insure  that 
these  reforms  are  implemented.  To  achieve 
this  goal,  I  am  introducing  with  Congressman 
Sano€R  Levin  legislation  which  will  further 
pluralism  and  ecor>omic  development  in 
Poland. 

This  legislation  would  allow  a  United  States 
Government  agency,  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  [OPIC],  to  assist  Amen- 
can  busir>esses  wishing  to  Invest  In  private  en- 
terpnses  In  Polarxj.  In  this  and  other  ways  we 
can  make  it  clear  to  the  Polish  Government 
that  It  has  a  real  economic  self-Interest  In  con- 
tirujing  along  tt)e  path  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal reform.  This  legislation  will  also  help 
strertgttien  Polish  private  enterprises  and 
hopefully  the  independent  organizations  which 
play  such  an  Important  role  In  that  country. 

OPIC,  wtw;h  has  approximately  $1  billion  of 
capital,  provides  risk  insurance,  loan  guaran- 
tees, and  project  financing  to  U.S.  companies 
wishing  to  Invest  in  projects  abroad.  OPIC  re- 
ceives no  U.S.  funding,  rather  it  relies  on  the 
premiums  paid  by  the  U.S.  businesses  who 
buy  its  Insurance. 

Currently  OPIC  Is  prohibited  from  operating 
in  most  Communist  countries  In  order  to 
inswe  that  U.S.  funds  are  neither  used  to  sup- 
port repressive  govemrrwnts  nor  to  support 
violations  of  workers  rights.  However,  because 
of  the  accord  signed  yesterday  I  twlieve  that 
we  should  extend  OPIC  assistance  to  Poland 
under  certain  conditions. 

Under  our  legislation  OPIC  assistance  could 
only  be  used  for  projects  sponsored  by  the 
private  sector  or  for  projects  sponsored  by  or- 
ganizations independent  of  the  government. 
Second,  OPIC  projects  would  have  to  demon- 
strate respect  for  workers'  nghts.  Third,  OPIC 
projects  coukj  not  adversely  affect  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  last.  Poland 
wouhj  have  to  take  specific  steps  to  encour- 
age private  enterprises. 

Poland  is  a  particularty  appropriate  country 
to  receive  OPIC  assistance  because  of  the 
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large  role  that  private  enterprises  already  play 
there.  Three-quarters  of  all  farmland  is  In  pri- 
vate hands,  and  the  private  sector  is  responsi- 
ble for  30  percent  of  total  employment.  Thus, 
Polish  citizens  and  entrepreneurs  are  in  a 
good  positk}n  to  take  advantage  of  any  ex- 
parxied  opportunities  for  creating  small  scale 
enterprises. 

Over  the  long  term  I  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tkjn  can  play  a  modest  role  In  strengthening 
the  private  sector  In  Poland.  And  by  expand- 
ing the  areas  of  life  that  are  free  from  state 
control,  I  t>elieve  tfiat  this  legislation.  In  a 
modest  way,  can  create  greater  personal  free- 
dom in  Poland.  Hopefully,  fewer  individuals 
will  have  to  take  orders  from  a  manager  in  a 
large  state  run  factory  and  Instead  will  be 
making  the  decisions  themselves  in  their  own 
enterprises. 

I  also  hope  that  this  legislation  will  result  In 
increased  efficier>cy  and  productksn  in  the  ag- 
ricultural sector.  Since  Poland  periodically  suf- 
fers from  food  shortages,  any  Increases  In  ag- 
ricultural production  would  be  very  welcome. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  the  leg- 
islation Congressman  Levin  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing. 


H.R.  1732,  TO  PROVIDE  OPIC  IN- 
SURANCE. REINSURANCE,  AND 
FINANCING  TO  ELIGIBLE 

PROJECTS  IN  POLAND 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  6,  1989 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  with  my  colleague  Mr.  Klecz- 
KA,  legislation  that  would  reinforce  t>>e  trend 
toward  grassroots  democratization  and  eco- 
nomic pluralism  in  Poland.  Yesterday  there 
was  a  major  breakthrough  in  Poland,  with  the 
government  agreeing  to  recognize  the  Inde- 
pendent trade  union  Solidarity  and  to  face  op- 
position candidates  In  free,  though  not  fully 
democratic,  elections.  The  legislation  I  am  of- 
fering would  bolster  this  drive  toward  political 
and  economic  pluralism,  by  permitting  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
(OPIC]  to  help  U.S.  businesses  invest  In 
grassroots  private  enterprises  in  Poland. 

In  August  1980,  the  last  time  Solidarity  was 
recognized  by  the  Polish  Government,  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  countries 
were  taken  by  surprise.  The  West  was  ill-pre- 
pared to  support  the  Polish  people's  strides 
toward  freedom.  In  those  days,  too,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  was  implacably 
hostile  to  their  striving. 

Now,  as  Solidarity  has  again  arisen  to  gain 
recognition,  the  West  must  equip  itself  to  rein- 
force immediately  the  new  momentum  toward 
freedom  and  democracy.  Fortunately,  the  cli- 
mate In  Eastern  Europe  is  different  from  the 
dark  days  of  December  1 981 ,  when  Solidarity 
was  crushed  under  martial  law.  The  Soviets 
are  pursuing  their  own  program  of  restructur- 
ir>g  ar>d  greater  acceptance  of  diversity  and 
dissent.  They  are  rra  longer  starvjing  massive- 
ly in  the  way  of  every  progressive  step  In 
neighboring  countries  like  Poland. 

Although  we  canr>ot  foresee  how  the  Sovi- 
ets ultimately  will  respond  to  reform  in  Poland, 
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we  can  make  our  own  response  to  the  r>ew 
democratic  stirrings  there  clear  and  effective. 

The  legislatk>n  I  am  offering  today,  allowing 
OPIC  assistance  to  private-sector  projects 
under  carefully  defined  conditk>ns,  provides 
one  of  the  tools  we  can  use  to  promote  the 
reform  efforts  of  the  Polish  people. 

OPIC  assistance  under  this  legislation  could 
not  go  to  or  through  the  Polish  Government. 

This  direct  approach  to  the  Polish  private 
sector  Is  possible  because  the  Poles  have  al- 
ready struggled  for  and  won  a  degree  of 
social  and  ecorwmlc  freedom  that  is  not 
widely  understood  in  the  West. 

Alongside  the  established  institutions  of  the 
Polish  regime,  which  enjoy  little  popular  sup- 
port, the  Catholic  Church  has  maintained  a 
tradition  of  Independence  that  nurtures  grass- 
roots initiative.  In  the  1980s,  the  growth  of 
Solidarity  has  been  accompanied  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  network  of  independent  publi- 
cations that  the  authorities  have  been  unable 
to  suppress. 

Poland  also  has  a  remarkably  large  private 
sector  already,  which  has  been  long  estat>- 
lished  In  agriculture  and  is  now  augmented  by 
a  rapidly  growing  number  of  small-scale  ven- 
tures run  by  Individual  entrepreneurs  In  fields 
such  as  manufacturing,  transport,  and  serv- 
ices. Five  million  of  Poland's  17  million  work- 
ers are  privately  employed.  While  most  of 
these  pnvate-sector  employees  are  still  in  ag- 
riculture, more  than  a  million  now  work  in  non- 
agricultural  occupations.  Including  dynamic  in- 
dustries like  computer  software. 

The  political  meaning  of  this  economic  ac- 
tivity is  clearly  understood  and  articulated  by 
the  Polish  people  themselves.  Through  their 
indeF>endent  publications  and  in  their  public 
pronouncements,  Poland's  reformers  have 
argued  Insistently  that  the  lltierallzatlon  of  Po- 
land's economy  is  incompatible  with  continued 
control  by  an  extremely  centralized,  illiberal 
political  apparatus  In  which  decisions  on  mat- 
ters great  and  small  must  flow  from  the  top 
down. 

The  Polish  people  are  telling  the  Polish 
Government  that  economic  freedom  goes 
hand  In  hand  with  freedom  from  top-down  po- 
litical control.  Significant  forces  within  the 
Polish  Government  seem  increasingly  willing 
to  accept  this,  however  reluctantly,  t>ecause 
they  can  see  the  persuasive  economic  results, 
a  private-sector  growth  rate  of  3.9  percent  an- 
nually from  1980  through  1985,  conti-asted 
with  "negative  growth"  of  -1.7  percent  in  the 
state-controlled  sector.  They  can  see  that  Po- 
land's hope  of  economic  revival  depends  on 
Independent  economic  initiatives. 

The  idea  for  the  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  grew  out  of  a  visit  to  Poland  last 
summer  by  Senator  Carl  Levin  of  Michigan 
and  his  discussions  with  Solidarity  leader  Lech 
Walesa  and  other  reformers.  The  original  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Levin  in  the  100th  Congress.  Walesa  has  said 
again  and  again  that  reform  in  Polar>d  must 
come  "from  the  bottom  up."  Like  Senator 
Levin,  I  am  convinced  that  this  tiill  is  an  ap- 
propriate and  effective  model  for  United 
States  aid  to  Poland. 

OPIC  is  an  optimal  channel  for  such  assist- 
ance to  grassroots  private  enterprise.  OPIC 
has  a  statutory  mandiate  "to  foster  private  ini- 
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tiative"  and  "to  give  preferential  consider- 
ation" to  "investment  projects  sponsored  by 
or  involving  U.S.  small  business."  OPIC  has 
substantial  practical  experience  in  providing 
assistance  to  small-scale  enterprises  abroad. 
OPIC's  political  risk  insurance  and  project  fi- 
nancing would  make  it  significantly  easier  for 
United  States  businesses  to  invest  in  the 
Polish  private  sector. 

Because  OPIC  cannot  operate  in  Poland 
under  cunent  United  States  law,  it  will  need 
specific  authority  to  assist  would-be  United 
States  investors  in  the  Polish  private  sector. 
But  a  simple  waiver  does  not  provide  suffi- 
cient guarantees  that  OPIC  would  not  become 
involved  with  enterprises  owned  partly  or 
wholly  by  the  the  Polish  Government.  Such  a 
waiver  also  would  ignore  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress, expressed  in  1985,  when  OPIC  involve- 
ment in  a  particular  country  was  made  condi- 
tional on  that  country's  respect  for  internation- 
ally recognized  worker  rights. 

Instead  of  allowing  a  blanket  waiver,  this  t)ill 
would  establish  a  separate  track  for  authoriz- 
ing OPIC  involvement  in  Poland,  with  four  con- 
ditions for  extending  OPIC  aid  to  any  projects 
in  that  country.  First,  OPIC  could  aid  only  pri- 
vate-sector projects,  or  projects  sponsored  by 
the  Catholic  Church  or  other  independent 
social  organizations.  Second,  worker  rights 
would  have  to  be  respected  in  the  enterprises 
that  OPIC  assists,  even  if  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment has  not  yet  recognized  such  rights  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  Third,  OPIC  could  not 
aid  a  project  with  an  adverse  effect  on  U.S. 
employment  or  on  import-sensitive  U.S.  indus- 
tries. Fourth,  OPIC  could  not  involve  itself  in 
Poland  until  the  Polish  Government  both  en- 
acted and  implemented  legal  reforms  signifi- 
cantly improving  the  operating  conditions  for 
private  enterprises  in  Poland. 

This  bill  was  drafted  in  consultation  with  a 
number  of  interested  groups  and  institutions, 
including  the  Polish-American  Congress. 

This  OPIC-related  bill  would  create  just  one 
of  a  numtjer  of  incentives  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  use  to  reinforce  the  Polish  reform 
movement.  Modest  though  it  is,  however,  it 
can  play  a  positive  part  in  Poland's  economic 
and  political  revival.  It  can  help  Poland  take 
one  more  step  in  the  direction  of  democracy 
and  pluralism. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  moving 
toward  improved  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  this  carefully  con- 
ditioned proposal  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
expanding  economic  ties  with  those  nations. 
Where  a  nongovernmental  sector  exists,  we 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ought  to  be  looking  for  ways  to  encourage 
that  sector's  growth,  free  of  state  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  its  provi- 
sions in  the  Record  immediately  following 
these  remarks: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Sec.  1— OPEC  Activities  Authorized  for 
Poland.— This  section  grants  specific  au- 
thority, notwithstanding  other  provisions  of 
law.  for  OPIC  to  insure  and  finance  projecU 
in  Poland,  but  only  if  such  projects  are  un- 
dertaken by  the  nongovernmental  sector  in 
Poland.  Nongovernmental  sector  would  be 
defined  as  private  enterprises,  joint  ven- 
tures and  cooperatives  with  no  state  involve- 
ment, and  projects  supported  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  other  Independent  social  or- 
ganizations. 

Sec.  2— Worker  Rights  Certification.— 
Each  year  OPIC  would  be  required  to  certi- 
fy to  Congress  that  each  Polish  enterprise 
involved  in  its  projecU  respects  internation- 
ally recognized  worker  rights,  as  defined 
under  U.S.  trade  law  (including  the  right  of 
association;  the  right  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively;  acceptable  work  conditions 
with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  safety  and 
health;  no  forced  labor;  and  no  child  lat>or). 
In  addition.  OPIC  would  have  to  certify 
that  each  of  these  Polish  enterprises  re- 
specte  the  right  of  its  workers  to  »je  repre- 
sented by  the  union  of  their  own  choice,  in- 
cluding Solidarity.  Under  this  provision. 
OPIC  would  make  a  worker  rights  certifica- 
tion on  the  level  of  the  individual  private 
enterprise.  (Under  current  law.  OPIC  is  re- 
quired to  certify  that  any  country  it  oper- 
ates in  is  "taking  steps  to  adopt  and  imple- 
ment" internationally  recognized  worker 
rights.) 

Sec.  3— Effects  on  United  SUtes  Industry 
and  Employment.— OPIC  would  have  to 
ensure  that  the  projects  it  insures  or  fi- 
nances in  Poland  do  not  lead  to  unfair  com- 
petition against  import-sensitive  U.S.  indus- 
tries or  to  a  loss  of  employment  in  the 
United  States.  (OPIC  already  conducts  eco- 
nomic impact  studies  of  each  of  its  projects; 
this  provision  would  ensure  that  the  U.S. 
economic  impact  of  any  OPIC  projects  in 
Poland  would  be  carefully  considered  l)efore 
undertaking  these  projects.) 

Sec.  4— Certification  of  Polish  Law 
Reform.— OPIC  is  prohibited  from  under- 
taking projects  in  Poland  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  makes  a  certification  regarding 
economic  reform  measures  in  Poland.  The 
Polish  government  has  promised  to  imple- 
ment specific  reforms  concerning,  among 
other  things,  joint  ventures  and  the  licens- 
ing of  new  businesses.  The  Secretary  of 
State  would  have  to  certify  that  reforms  sig- 
nificantly  improving   operating   conditions 
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for  private  enterprises  in  Poland  have  been 
enacted  and  implemented. 

H.R. 1732 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    OPIC    ACTIVITIES    AUTHORIZED    FOR 
POLAND. 

(a)  AuTHORizATioM.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "OPIC")  may  issue  insur- 
ance or  reinsurance,  guarantee  loans,  or 
extend  financing  for  eligible  Investors,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  234  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  with  respect  to  projects 
in  Poland  only  if  such  projecU  are  under- 
taken in  conjunction  with  the  nongovern- 
mental sector  in  Poland. 

(b)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  term  "nongovernmental  sector  "  includes 
private  enterprises,  cooperatives  (insofar  as 
they  are  not  administered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland),  joint  ventures  (insofar  as 
none  of  the  partners  is  the  Government  of 
Poland  or  an  instrumentality  thereof).  "Po- 
lonia"  firms  (businesses  in  Poland  wholly  or 
partly  owned  by  United  States  citizens  of 
Polish  descent),  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
other  independent  social  organizations. 

SEC.  2.  WORKER  RIGHTS  CERTIFICATION. 

Each  fiscal  year.  OPIC  shall  certify  to  the 
Congress  that  businesses  in  Poland  with  re- 
spect to  which  OPIC  has  undertaken  any  of 
the  activities  described  in  section  1(a)  do  not 
violate  any  of  the  internationally  recognized 
workers  righU  defined  in  section  502(a)(4) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  including  the  right 
of  workers  to  be  represented  by  the  union  of 
their  own  choice,  including  the  independent 
trade  union  'Solidarity". 

SEC     3.    EFFECTS   ON    UNITED   STATES    INDUSTRY 
AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

OPIC  shall  not  issue  any  insurance  or  re- 
insurance, guarantee  loans,  or  extend  fi- 
nancing to  an  eligible  investor  with  respect 
to  any  project  in  Poland  which  fosters 
unfair  competition  with  import-sensitive 
United  States  industries  or  leads  to  signifi- 
cantly adverse  impacts  on  United  SUtes  em- 
ployment. 

SEC.  4.  CERTIFICATION  OF  POLISH  LAW  REFORM. 

OPIC  Shall  not  undertake  any  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  section  1(a)  with  respect 
to  projects  in  Poland  until  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  has  certified  that  the  Government  of 
Poland  has  enacted  and  implemented  laws 
which  significantly  improve  the  operating 
conditions  for  private  enterprises  (domestic 
and  foreign)  in  Poland.  Such  improvements 
shall  include  reform  of  conditions  for  Joint 
ventures  and  the  licensing  of  new  business- 
es. 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.in..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Wychc  Fowler,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Georgia. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Richard  C.  Halverson, 
O.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 
"Our  fathers'  God.  to  Thee. 

Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing: 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

With  freedom's  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God.  our  King." 

—"America". 
God  of  our  fathers,  our  hearts  reso- 
nate as  we  reflect  on  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
giants  of  the  past,  for  their  faith 
which  conceived  unprecedented  vision 
for  a  sovereign  people— who  set  us  on 
our  national  course  and  kept  us  true 
to  their  mandate. 

Thank  Thee,  gracious  God,  for  the 
giants  of  the  present  whose  greatness 
waits  to  be  revealed  with  the  perspec- 
tive of  history.  Guide  these  servant 
leaders— guide  all  of  us— that  what  is 
past  will  be  prologue  to  our  posterity. 

For  the  glory  of  God  and  in  Thy 
matchless  luune.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byro]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

VS.  Skmatk. 
PRxsronrr  pko  tkhfors. 
Washington,  DC,  April  7.  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Wyche 
PowLBt,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oeorcla.  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
RosniT  C.  Byro, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FOWLER  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RESERVATION  OF  THE 
REPUBUCAN  LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader's  time  be 
reserved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

OROEK  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
LiEBERMAN  be  permitted  to  speak  up  to 
10  minutes  in  morning  business  follow- 
ing use  of  leader  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  FAILED  CLEANUP  OF  THE 
PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND  OIL- 
SPILL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  reports  today  a  high 
administration  official  familiar  with 
the  Prince  William  Sound  oilspill  as 
saying.  "Colur  concern  is  that  Exxon  is 
not  putting  together  the  kind  of  con- 
tingency plan"  required  for  a  long- 
term  cleanup. 

It  is  distressing,  indeed  alarming, 
that  the  administration  is  only  now 
coming  to  this  conclusion. 

Virtually  everybody  else  in  America 
reached  that  conclusion  more  than  a 
week  ago. 

In  fact,  a  Federal  takeover  of  the 
cleanup  effort  was  warranted  after  it 
became  clear  on  the  day  of  the  acci- 
dent that  Alyeska  and  Exxon  had  not 
responded  in  the  manner  called  for  by 
the  contingency  plan,  and  did  not  have 
sufficient  equipment  available  to  con- 
tain the  spill. 

The  case  for  Presidential  action 
became  even  more  compelling  after  2 
more  days  of  relatively  little  progress 
by  the  responsible  parties  in  contain- 
ing or  removing  the  oil. 

Under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  Presi- 
dent Bush  could  have  acted  promptly 
to  contain  and  clean  up  the  oilspill, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  substantial 
threat  it  posed  to  the  public  health 


and  welfare,  including  fish,  shellfish, 
and  wildlife. 

He  should  have  done  so. 

The  President  chose  instead  not  to 
use  the  power  available  to  him  to  take 
over  the  effort  to  remove  the  oil  in 
Prince  William  Sound. 

To  reach  that  decision,  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  have  concluded  that 
Exxon's  cleanup  of  the  largest  spill  in 
the  Nation's  history  would,  in  the 
words  of  the  law,  "be  done  properly." 
President  Bush  concluded  that 
Exxon's  clesinup  was  being  done  prop- 
erly. 

That  conclusion  clearly  was  in  error. 

It  is  apparent  that  even  the  adminis- 
tration now  acknowledges  that  error. 

Governor  Cowper  has  asked  that  the 
Coast  Guard  be  placed  in  charged  of 
the  cleanup. 

In  response.  President  Bush  finally 
is  planning  an  increased  Federal  role, 
including  use  of  the  military,  in  the 
long-term  cleanup  of  the  massive  oil- 
spill. 

While  I  welcome  the  President's  re- 
sponse to  this  ecological  disaster.  I 
fear  that  it  is  too  little  too  late. 

Valuable  time— the  most  valuable 
time— has  been  lost.  There  should 
have  been  a  swift  and  decisive  re- 
sponse by  the  President  in  the  hours 
and  days  inmiediately  following  the 
accident  when  what  is  now  clear  to  ev- 
eryone else  has  finally  become  clear  to 
the  administration. 

Secretary  Skirmer  admitted  yester- 
day that  the  cleanup  effort  did  not 
come  together  until  3  days  after  the 
accident. 

Two  weeks  ago  today,  the  oilspill  in 
Prince  William  Sound  covered  several 
square  miles. 

As  the  sound's  residents  waited  in 
vain  for  a  major  response  to  the  acci- 
dent by  Alyeska  and  Exxon,  fears 
mounted  over  possible  damage  to  the 
abundant  fish  and  wildlife  that  inhab- 
it these  pristine  waters. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  these 
fears  were  realized  as  little  progress 
was  made  in  containing  and  cleaning 
up  the  rapidly  spreading  oil. 

Today,  the  spill  covers  an  area  the 
size  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  Hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  shoreline  are  covered 
with  oil  and  its  effects  are  becoming 
more  fully  known. 

Thousands  of  birds  and  scores  of  sea 
otters  are  known  to  have  died,  and 
countless  more  fish  and  wildlife  un- 
doubtedly have  perished  and  will  con- 
tinue to  perish. 


UMI 


•  This  "bullet"  fymbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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There  will  be  no  herring  season  this 
year  and  the  salmon  fishery  remains 
gravely  threatened. 

Rather  than  abating  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  the  destructive  power  of 
the  oilspill  appears  to  have  intensified. 

The  effort  by  Exxon  to  remove  the 
oil  and  protect  sensitive  areas  has 
never  been  up  to  the  task. 

By  last  Wednesday,  12  days  after  the 
accident.  Exxon  succeeded  in  taking 
off  the  water  just  4  percent  of  the 
more  than  10  million  gallons  of  spilled 
oU. 

The  Federal  Government  must 
ensure  that  there  is  a  prompt  and  ef- 
fective response  to  large  oilspills  that 
have  the  potential  to  cause  serious  en- 
vironmental and  economic  harm. 

The  opportunity  for  such  a  response 
in  Prince  WiUiam  Sound  can  never  be 
regained.  .   ^ 

The  task  left  to  us  at  this  pomt  is  to 
make  use  of  those  opportunities  that 
remain  to  prevent  the  oil  from  causing 
further  environmental  damage  and  to 
proceed  carefully  with  the  cleanup  in 
the  months  ahead  lest  it  does  more 
damage  than  the  oil,  and  then  change 
the  law  to  make  certain  that  this  does 
not  happen  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut who,  under  the  previous  order,  will 
be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor   from    Connecticut    [Mr.    Lieber- 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


HEALTH  EFFECTS  OF  AIR 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  UEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  all 
this  week  we  have  seen  on  television 
and  in  newspapers  and  magazines  hor- 
rible pictures  of  the  massive  oil  slick  in 
waters  off  the  coast  of  our  largest 
State,  Alaska,  covering  an  area  now 
the  size  of  our  smallest,  Rhode  Island. 
We  have  also  seen  heart-rending  pic- 
tures of  dead  birds,  fish  and  mammals, 
all  victims  of  this  man-made  disaster. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oilspill  is  that  development  has 
inevitable  consequences  for  our  envi- 
ronment. One  of  the  ironies  of  the 
spill  is  that  the  oil  was  on  its  way  to  be 
burned  for  fuel  and  that.  too.  adverse- 
ly jifects  our  environment,  albeit  in  a 
much  less  obvious  way.  Less  obvious, 
but  perhaps  ultimately  as  deadly. 


Today  I  want  to  talk  about  the  invis- 
ible threat  of  air  pollution,  and  how  it 
affects  our  health,  and  particularly 
those  most  at  risk  in  our  society:  our 
children,  our  elderly,  people  with  res- 
piratory and  heart  diseases,  and  preg- 
nant women. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  talk 
about  the  threat  now  because  there 
are  some  who  claim  that  even  existing 
clean  air  standards  are  too  stringent. 
Just  this  week,  a  front-page  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  suggested  that 
the  cost  of  cleaning  up  the  air  may  not 
be  worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  the 
American  public  does  not  agree  with 
that  conclusion. 

The  main  reason  environmental  pro- 
tection has  taken  center  stage  on  the 
agenda  of  Americans  is  that  the 
people  understand  that  pollution  of 
the  environment  can  hurt  them,  and 
can  hurt  their  families.  One  of  the 
most  Important  legislative  initiatives 
before  us  this  year— legislation  that 
will  help  us  reduce  the  threat  of  air 
pollution  to  our  health— is  the  Clean 
Air  Actj 

We  have  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
environmental  leadership  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations  by  reauthorizing, 
strengthening  and  strongly  enforcing 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Today  and  in  the  weeks  ahead,  I 
want  to  discuss  the  health  effects  of 
the  air  pollutants  ozone,  acid  rain  and 
carbon  monoxide  on  the  American 
people. 

Ozone  is  a  highly  reactive,  oxidizing 
gas  that  is  formed  principally  by  the 
action  of  sunlight  on  mixtures  of  ni- 
trogen oxides  and  volatile  organic 
chemicals  released  into  the  air  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  particularly  cars 
and  factories. 

Acid  rain  is  formed  from  two  pollut- 
ants: sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen. Sulfur  dioxide  is  a  colorless  gas 
produced  as  a  byproduct  of  the  com- 
bustion of  fossil  fuels  in  powerplants. 
It  also  is  produced  when  ore  is  smelted 
to  yield  nickel,  copper,  zinc,  and  other 
metals.  In  the  atmosphere,  the  gas  is 
converted  to  a  sulfur  acid  mist  and  sul- 
fate particles.  These  acids  become  part 
of  the  air  we  breathe  and  are  inhaled 
directly  into  our  lungs.  Nitrogen 
oxides— known  as  NO,— undergo  a 
similar  process  in  the  atmosphere  and 
become  nitric  acid  and  nitrates.  NO.  is 
produced  both  from  powerplants  and 
factories,  and  in  significant  quantities 
from  car  exhaust. 

Finally,  carbon  monoxide  is  a  poi- 
sonous, colorless  gas  which  results  pri- 
marily as  a  byproduct  of  incomplete 
fuel  combustion  in  cars,  buses,  and 
trucks. 

While  increasing  numbers  of  people 
believe  that  the  consequences  of  fail- 
ure to  act  on  global  warming  are  po- 
tentially catastrophic,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  our  failure  to  address  the  Na- 
tion's air  pollution  crisis  are  of  the 


same  degree  of  severity.  A  scientist  at 
a  recent  Dutch-American  environmen- 
tal health  sjTnposium  stated  that  the 
effects  of  ozone  on  animal  lungs  is 
most  similar  to  the  effects  of  mustard 
gas.  the  World  War  I  poison  gas.  In 
1987.  Dr.  Philip  Landrigan.  director  of 
environmental  and  occupationad  medi- 
cine at  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  New  York  City,  testified  before 
Congress  that  acid  rain  was  the  third 
leading  cause  of  lung  disease,  behind 
only  cigarette  smoking  and  workplace 
toxic  hazards. 

Researchers  at  Harvard  University 
have  concluded  that  approximately  5 
percent  of  the  deaths  in  the  United 
States— 1  death  out  of  every  20— are 
caused  by  sulfate  and  fine  particle  pol- 
lution. 

The  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  estimated  in  a  1984 
report  that  approximately  50,000  pre- 
mature deaths  per  year  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  could  be  caused  by 
sulfates  and  other  particles.  Moreover, 
these  studies  are  not  new  discoveries; 
the  scientific  evidence  about  the 
health  effects  from  air  pollution  has 
been  mounting  for  decades. 

The  statistics  on  ozone  levels  from 
the  summer  of  1988,  which  EPA  re- 
cently released,  highlight  the  need  for 
immediate  action  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  sad  fact  is  that  the  1988  peak 
ozone  levels  were  the  highest  of  this 
decade.  The  health-based  ozone  stand- 
ard, set  by  EPA,  was  violated  60  per- 
cent more  often  in  1988  than  in  1983, 
when  the  previous  record  was  set. 
Some  150  million  Americans,  62  per- 
cent of  all  Americans,  now  live  in  areas 
that  last  year  exceeded  EPA's  maxi- 
mum safe  level  of  ozone  pollution. 
EPA  has  testified  that  the  high  levels 
of  ozone  during  last  summer  likely  re- 
sulted in  acute  respiratory  disease  for 
numerous  individuals. 

In  my  home  State  of  Connecticut, 
the  1988  peak  ozone  level  exceeded  the 
smog  alert  trigger  level  in  at  least  nine 
cities.  The  State's  highest  ozone  re- 
cording in  Middletown  showed  a  level 
almost  double  that  allowed  by  law. 

Air  pollution  is  not  a  problem  that 
individual  States  can  solve  alone.  The 
Connecticut  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  tells  me  that  if  the 
State  of  Connecticut  turned  off  all  our 
cars  and  shut  down  all  our  factories, 
Connecticut's  air  would  still  be  pollut- 
ed by  ozone  from  far  away.  As  attor- 
ney general  of  Connecticut.  I  was 
forced  to  bring  legal  action  against 
EPA  aiming  to  compel  the  Federal 
Government  to  recognize  that  acid 
rain  can  only  be  dealt  with  on  a  na- 
tional level. 

One  of  the  residents  of  my  own 
State,  Dr.  Thomas  Godar,  president  of 
the  American  Limg  Association,  re- 
cently testified  before  Congress  that 
he  was 
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"very  disturbed  by  spontaneous  histories 
that  in  the  summer  months  people— with 
lung  diseases— going  on  vacation  seek  clean- 
er air  further  north.  •  •  •  Their  usual  medi- 
cation dose  suddenly  drops  and  they  sud- 
denly believe  maybe  they  don't  have  emphy- 
sema after  all  and  their  asthma  is  suddenly 
remarkably  well-controlled.  On  their  way 
back  to  Connecticut  they  have  sequential 
increases  in  symptoms.  By  the  time  they 
reach  our  border  they  are  back  where  they 
•tarted." 

At  stake  in  the  environmental 
debate  of  this  moment  is  not  simply 
the  protection  of  natural  resources,  as 
important  as  they  are.  At  one  time  the 
debate  on  acid  rain  centered  on  the 
damage  to  our  Nation's  waters  and  for- 
ests, which  now  has  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated. But  in  1987  four  leading  sci- 
entists—Dr.  Richard  Narl^ewicz,  the 
president  elect  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Pediatrics,  Dr.  Thomas  Godar. 
president  of  the  American  Lung  Asso- 
ciation, Dr.  Anthony  Robbins,  the  past 
president  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  and  Dr.  Philip 
Landrigan,  the  director  of  environ- 
mental and  occupational  medicine  at 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine  in 
New  York  City— stood  together  to  tell 
Congress  that  critical  public  health 
considerations  required  Federal  action 
on  acid  rain.  Dr.  Narkewicz  testified 
that  "the  ingredients  of  acid  rain  •  •  • 
contribute  greatly  to  morbidity  suid 
quality  of  health  for  children."  He 
pleaded,  "Doesn't  it  make  more  sense 
to  eliminate  the  cause  of  the  problem, 
whenever  possible,  rather  than  have 
children  suffer?" 

The  New  York  Times  article  I  men- 
tioned earlier  talks  about  the  cost  of 
cleaning  up  the  air.  There  is  a  cost, 
but  there  is  also  a  high  cost  associated 
with  dirty  air.  A  recently  published 
report  by  the  Lung  Association  found 
estimates  of  enormous  economic  bene- 
fits to  society  resulting  from  control  of 
air  pollution.  One  study  cited  by  the 
Lung  Association  showed  a  60-percent 
reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide  and  partici- 
pate pollution  alone  would  save  up  to 
$40  billion  a  year  in  health  care  and 
other  costs  of  illness  and  death  related 
to  these  pollutants.  Another  analysis 
demonstrated  that  a  20-percent  reduc- 
tion in  these  pollutants  would  save  $16 
billion  a  year.  Moreover,  economic 
analyses  have  estimated  the  effects  of 
air  pollution  on  environmental 
damage  at  between  $60  and  $100  bil- 
lion per  year. 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  simply  a 
desire  that  those  of  us  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  healthy  continue  to 
be  healthy.  The  Clean  Air  Act  must 
protect  society's  most  vtilnerable  and 
sensitive  groups— small  children,  asth- 
matics, people  with  heart  diseases, 
pregnant  women,  and  the  elderly. 

The  American  Lung  Association  re- 
cently published  a  report  showing  that 
approximately  60  percent  of  these 
most  vulnerable  people  live  in  areas 
where    air    pollution    exceeds    health 


standards.  For  ozone,  this  group  in- 
cludes children  under  the  age  of  13 
with  developing  limgs,  the  elderly, 
asthmatics  and  people  with  chronic 
obstructive  pulmonary  or  heart  dis- 
ease. For  carbon  monoxide,  this  group 
includes  pregnant  women  and  their 
unborn  babies  and  those  with  coro- 
nary heart  disease. 

The  Lung  Association  estimates  that 
in  Connecticut,  a  State  of  3.2  million 
people.  577,000  preadolescent  children, 
414.000  elderly  persons.  71,000  persons 
with  coronary  heart  disease.  39,000 
pregnant  women,  111,000  persons  with 
asthma  and  154,000  persons  with  ob- 
structive coronary  disease  live  in  areas 
where  the  ozone  or  carbon  monoxide 
levels  exceed  the  health  standards. 

That  is  why  the  testimony  of  the  ex- 
perts with  respect  to  the  impact  of  air 
pollution  on  these  classes  of  vulnera- 
ble people  is  so  devastating.  Dr.  Lan- 
drigan recently  told  Congress  that: 

Children  who  have  been  exposed  to  pro- 
longed exceedances  of  the  ozone  standard 
have  required  as  long  as  a  full  week  to  re- 
cover pulmonary  function  .  .  .  That  sort  of 
prolonged  Irritation  ...  is  of  great  concern 
.  .  .  because  it  may  presage  the  development 
of  fibrosis  of  the  lung  and  lead  to  premature 
aging  of  the  lung. 

Another  leading  expert.  Dr.  Philip 
Bromberg,  director  of  environmental 
medicine  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Medical  School,  has  testified 
that  "modest  levels  of— carbon  monox- 
ide—may find  the  fetus  extraordinari- 
ly susceptible  to  the  development  of  ir- 
reversible neural  changes." 

Scientists  express  similar  cohcems 
about  children's  health  with  respect  to 
acid  rain.  Harvard  University  scientists 
have  followed  the  effects  on  the 
health  of  children  in  six  United  States 
cities  for  over  a  decade.  Data  from 
these  studies  released  during  the  last  2 
years  show  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween acid  particles  in  the  air  and  the 
symptoms  of  bronchial  disease  in  chil- 
dren ages  10  through  12.  A  recent 
study  conducted  by  Dr.  Paul  Lioy  of 
Rutgers  University  concluded  that 
summertime  haze  episodes,  which  con- 
tain high  levels  of  the  acid  rain  pre- 
cursors—sulfur dioxide  and  oxides  of 
nitride— place  large  segments  of  the 
population  at  risk.  This  study  was  so 
alarming  that  Dr.  Lundrigan,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics,  warned  parents  that  they 
should  consider  limiting  the  amount 
of  time  their  children  play  outside  in 
the  simuner. 

In  short,  the  threat  to  society  from 
air  pollution  is  not  simply  that  our 
lakes  and  forests  will  die— as  devastat- 
ing as  those  losses  will  be.  The  ulti- 
mate threat  is  to  ourselves,  and  that  is 
why  we  need  a  strong  Clean  Air  Act 
for  American. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  I  hope  to 
continue  to  discuss  in  more  detail  the 
mounting  evidence  about  the  devastat- 


ing health  effects  of  particular  air  pol- 
lutants. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut, Senator  Lieberman,  for  a  very 
thoughtful,  informative  statement  ad- 
dressing what  I  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  most  serious  health  problems  con- 
fronting our  society.  It  is  particularly 
significant  coming  from  Senator  Lie- 
berman, who  has  a  distinguished 
record  as  attorney  general  of  Con- 
necticut in  protecting  the  health  and 
environment  of  the  citizens  of  that 
State,  and  his  contributions  on  the  na- 
tional level  will  now  be  welcome.  I 
know  he  is  going  to  play  an  Important 
role  in  what  I  hope  will  be  a  broad  re- 
authorization and  improvement  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  this  Congress.  I  wel- 
come his  statement  and  his  participa- 
tion. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


EASTERN  AIRUNES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  getting  a  double 
dose  of  reality  today.  The  Eastern  Air- 
lines crisis  is  taking  a  big  step  forward 
to  a  final  resolution,  and  the  Nation's 
unemployment  rate  has  dropped  to  5 
percent,  the  lowest  rate  in  16  years.  As 
most  of  us  know,  the  Texas  Air  Corp. 
reached  an  agreement  yesterday  to 
sell  Eastern  to  a  company  controlled 
by  Peter  Ueberroth  and  Eastern  em- 
ployees. This  is  good  news,  good  news 
for  Eastern,  good  news  for  Eastern  em- 
ployees, good  news  for  the  families  of 
the  striking  workers,  and  good  news 
for  travelers.  Guess  what?  All  this 
good  news  was  accomplished  without 
big  Government.  That  is  the  concept 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  do  not 
seem  to  understand. 

I  must  admit  I  am  not  privy  to  the 
specific  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  I 
admit  it  is  too  early  to  tell  what  the 
effect  will  be  on  the  Eastern's  labor 
problems.  I  know  Mr.  Ueberroth  and 
Eastern  unions  have  until  midnight 
next  Tuesday  to  agree  on  the  details 
of  a  new  contract. 

But  this  latest  development  demon- 
strates that  the  President  was  right  all 
along.  It  proves  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  no  business  sticking  its 
nose  into  Eastern's  labor  problems.  It 
proves  that  there  was  no— and  there 
still  is  no— need  for  a  special  Presiden- 
tial emergency  board  despite  the  im- 
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passioned  calls  of  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  agreement  between  Texas  Air 
and  Mr.  Ueberroth  also  tells  us  some- 
thing else.  It  tells  us  how  important  it 
is  to  let  the  free  market  do  its  work 
and  how  cautious  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  before  it  decides  to  in- 
tervene in  the  private  economy. 

I  just  hope  that  we  can  remember 
this  important  lesson  as  we  continue 
to  debate  on  minimum  wage  and  other 
ideas  that  some  have  dreamed  up  such 
as  requiring  employers  to  offer  manda- 
tory benefits  of  all  types. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  RESTORATION 
ACT 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  minimvun  wage,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  a  letter  from 
the  President   at  this   point   in   the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC.  Apr.  7.  1989. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole, 

Republican  Leader,   U.S.  Senate,   Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Bob:  As  the  Senate  begins  consider- 
ation of  legislation  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  (S.  4),  I  wanted  to  restate  my  position 
and  the  underlying  rationale. 

I  will  veto  any  bill  which  exceeds  a  $4.25 
wage  level  and  which  does  not  contain  a  6- 
month  training  wage  for  new  hires,  as  previ- 
ously outlined.  After  exhaustive  review  with 
my  senior  advisers,  I  decided  this  was  the 
maximum  increase  our  economy  could  sus- 
tain without  adverse  consequences. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
Mardi  15  letter,  signed  by  35  Senators, 
which  ensures  the  votes  to  support  my  veto 
of  an  unaccepUble  bill,  should  that  become 
necessary. 

Sincerely. 

George  Bush. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  letter 
makes  it  very  clear.  There  should  not 
be  any  doubt  about  it.  President  Bush 
said  in  the  campaign  he  was  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage.  He  kept 
his  word.  He  called  for  a  90-cent  in- 
crease from  $3.35  to  $4.25.  The  House- 
passed  bill  was  $4.55.  The  bill  reported 
by  the  Labor  Committee  on  this  side 
was  $4.65. 

So.  President  Bush  decided  that  he 
would  do  what  he  promised,  he  would 
keep  his  word,  he  would  agree  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  to  $4.25  and 
a  6-month  training  wage  period.  That 
was  not  an  opening  bid.  That  was  it. 
That  is  precisely  where  the  President 
stands  today.  The  letter  reads: 

As  the  Senate  begins  consideration  of 
legislation  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
(S.  4).  I  wanted  to  resUte  my  position  and 
the  underlying  rationale. 

I  will  veto  any  bill  which  exceeds  a  $4.25 
wage  level  and  which  does  not  contain  a  6- 
month  training  wage  for  new  hires,  as  previ- 
ously outlined.  After  exhaustive  review  with 
my  senior  advisers,  I  decided  this  was  the 


maximum  increase  our  economy  could  sus- 
tain without  adverse  consequences. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
March  15  letter,  signed  by  35  Senators, 
which  ensures  the  votes  to  support  my 
veto — 

V-e-t-o- 
of  an  unacceptable  bill,  should  that  become 
necessary. 

Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 

George  Bush. 

I  would  just  indicate  that  I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  whispers  and  some 
nunors,  well,  this  is  just  a  negotiating 
position.  The  President  goes  up  90 
cents,  the  Democrats  come  down  10 
cents.  Is  that  supposed  to  be  a  compro- 
mise or  the  beginning  of  a  compro- 
mise? It  does  not  soxind  like  a  very 
good  idea  to  me. 

So  the  President  has  gone  90  cents. 
It  seems  to  me  that  was  a  very  good 
offer.  It  was  not  a  starting  position. 
That  was  his  position.  The  previous 
President,  President  Reagan,  was  op- 
posed to  any  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage.  There  are  good  arguments  for 
not  increasing  it  at  all,  and  some  of  my 
colleagues  think  $4.25  is  too  much. 

I  would  hope  when  we  get  into  the 
debate  and  start  voting  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  that  we  keep  in  mind  that 
George  Bush  kept  his  word.  It  is  an  in- 
crease of  90  cents  over  3  years.  There 
is  a  training  wage  to  get  some  of  these 
young  people  off  the  streets,  and  back 
into  the  workforce.  That  is  at  the 
$3.35  level.  It  cannot  exceed  6  months. 
So  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
President's  stand— I  do  not  believe 
there  is— there  is  a  report  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post  and  other 
papers  that  $4.25,  and  a  6-month 
training  wage  is  the  bottom  line.  I  am 
also  advised  repeatedly  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that  that  is  the  bottom 
line. 
Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid].  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  already  risen  to 
speak  on  the  tragic  oilspill  in  Prince 
William  Sound.  AL.  We  know  too  well 
from  their  eloquent  statements,  and 
from  daily  news  reports,  what  this  oil- 
spill  has  done  to  the  environment  and 
local  economy.  But  no  one  has  yet  dis- 
cussed what  the  Alaskan  oilspill  means 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

In  the  Monday  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  there  appeared  a  front- 
page story  on  how  the  spill  will  affect 
Exxon.  Last  year,  this  giant  of  Ameri- 
can corporate  life  had  a  profit  of  $5.3 
billion  on  revenues  of  $88.6  billion. 
And  the  oilspill  may  actually  be  good 
for  Exxon's  business;  their  earnings 
may  actually  increase.  Gasoline  prices 
have  already  increased  and  increased  a 
lot  in  the  entire  West,  including 
Nevada,  due  to  the  so-called  tempo- 
rary shortages  caused  by  the  oilspill. 


The  cost  of  the  cleanup  and  related 
claims  is  projected  to  be  between  $100- 
$500  million.  A  large  amount,  but  at 
the  very  most,  only  10  cents  on  every 
dollar  of  profit  earned  by  Exxon  last 
year. 

Yesterday  in  hearings.  Coast  Guard 
Comdr.  Paul  A.  Yost.  Jr.  said  he  fears 
Exxon  "would  fold  up  its  checkbook" 
if  the  Federal  Govertmient  pays  for 
and  takes  over  the  effort  to  clean  up 
the  Alaskan  oilspill.  Commander  Yost 
estimates  the  costs  of  cleanup  at  $1 
million  a  day. 

Here  is  the  rub.  Exxon  is  already  not 
paying  for  those  cleanup  expenses. 
The  American  taxpayer  is.  Exxon's 
checkbook  was  never  really  opened  in 
the  first  place. 

It  is  incredible.  But  it  is  true.  Why? 
Because  the  costs  of  cleaning  up  the 
Alaska  oilspill  are  considered  an  ordi- 
nary cost  of  doing  business  and  are. 
therefore,  tax  deductible.  In  other 
words,  business  as  usual,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Alaska  oilspill  is  hardly 
usual  and  is,  by  far,  one  of  the  worst 
environmental  disasters  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  world.  I.  for  one,  am 
outraged  that  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country  is  forced  to  pay 
for  the  company's  expenses  in  clean- 
ing up  an  oilspill  that  resulted  from 
gross  negligence.  After  all,  this  was 
not  an  earthquake,  hurricane,  or  some 
other  act  of  God.  This  was  negligence 
of  the  highest  order.  The  responsible 
parties  should  not  get  a  tax  break; 
they  should  pay  the  price  of  their  neg- 
ligence. Otherwise,  there  will  surely  be 
new  environmental  disasters  of  similar 
magnitude  and  the  taxpayers  will  con- 
tinue to  foot  the  bill. 

This  nationwide  injustice  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  tragedy  experi- 
enced by  the  Alaskans  who  have  al- 
ready lost  jobs  because  of  the  spill  and 
receive  little  public  assistance. 

No  one— corporation.  Government 
official  or  private  citizen— should  re- 
ceive a  public  benefit  when  they  have 
done  great  harm  to  the  public  good. 

Therefore,  I  am  announcing  today 
my  intention  to  introduce  legislation 
that  will  eliminate  the  deduction  to 
corporations  for  the  cost  of  cleaning 
up  environmental  damage. 

My  legislation  will  have  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

First,  any  corporation  cleaning  up 
its  own  environmental  damage,  caused 
either  intentionally  or  through  negli- 
gence, must  receive  certification  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  that 
the  environment  is  restored  to  the 
standard  established  by  existing  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

This  includes  legislation  such  as  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  Superfund. 

Second.  Any  corporation  not  receiv- 
ing certification  of  compliance  by  the 
EPA,  and  other  applicable  agencies 
will  lose  its  Federal  tax  deduction  it 
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would  otherwise  receive  for  the  cost  of 
the  cleanup.  The  loss  of  the  deduction 
shall  have  a  net  effect  upon  the  corpo- 
ration's tax  liability. 

Third.  Any  revenues  accruing  to  the 
Federal  Government  resulting  from 
the  loss  of  the  deduction  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  promoting  environmental  pro- 
tection whether  through  land  pur- 
chases, enhanced  enforcement,  re- 
search or  other  purposes. 

The  United  States  must  be  a  leader 
in  efforts  to  preserve  and  enhance  the 
environment.  And  in  order  to  be  a 
world  leader,  we  must  have  a  credible 
envlroiunental  policy  here  at  home.  It 
is  a  bit  hypocritical,  therefore,  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  expect  to 
retain  this  leadership  role  when  it 
walks  away  from  the  Exxon  spill  on 
the  one  hand,  yet  hands  the  polluter  a 
tax  deduction  on  the  other. 

I  believe  the  American  people  will 
not  tolerate,  and  should  not  tolerate 
huge  tax  breaks  to  corporations  that 
make  a  quick  buck  off  of  America's 
long-term  nightmare.  I  know  that  this 
taxpayer  will  not  tolerate  this  abuse. 
My  legislation  will  ensure  that  envi- 
ronmental cleanups  are  performed 
well.  This  legislation  will  also  provide 
significant  incentive  to  corporations  to 
clean  up  environmental  damage  imme- 
diately and  thoroughly.  Failure  to 
comply  with  this  legislation  will  hurt 
environmental  offenders  where  it 
counts  the  most:  in  profits.  If  manage- 
ment is  not  listening,  the  stockholders 
should  be. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Bfr.  SANFORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rno).  The  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na is  recognized. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  up  to 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

rr  IS  TIMS  TO  RAVK  Alt  HONEST  BUIXSET— THE 
CHAMlf-KnSMAM-HOLLINGS  PLAN  IS  POOLINC  US 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  plan  has 
served  its  purpose.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  time  for  us  to  think  about  the 
next  step  of  how  we  manage  our  na- 
tional budget. 

Mr.  President,  when  Ronald  Reagan 
assumed  office  in  1981,  he  inherited  a 
gross  Federal  debt  of  Just  under  a  tril- 
lion dollars.  During  his  8  years  in 
office,  that  debt  almost  tripled,  as  it 
was  permitted  to  climb  to  more  than 
$2.6  trillion.  I  consider  this  a  biparti- 
san problem,  and  a  responsibility  for 
both  the  White  House  and  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  autumn 
leaves  begin  to  turn,  our  excess  spend- 
ing will  increase  the  Federal  debt 
beyond  the  legal  statutory  limit  of 
$2.8  trillion.  The  debate  to  increase 
the  debt  limit  to  more  than  $3  trillion 
will  begin,  and  the  American  public 
should  be  outraged. 


We  should  all  be  outraged,  because 
we  have  been  told  that,  under  the 
President's  new  freeze  proposal,  we 
are  on  a  path  to  eliminating  our 
annual  deficits.  We  are  being  told,  as 
we  were  told  through  the  years  of  the 
Regan  administration,  that  our  defi- 
cits are  getting  lower,  not  higher.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  absolutely  untrue. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projects  that  our  Federal  debt,  now 
bumping  the  $2.8  trillion  ceiling,  will 
climb  to  $4  trillion  in  1993.  the  very 
year  our  President's  program  is  sched- 
uled to  eliminate  our  armual  deficits. 
Even  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  using  economic  assumptions 
that  project  only  7-percent  interest 
rates  in  1990.  estimates  a  Federal  debt 
in  1993  of  $3.7  trillion. 

How  can  this  be?  If  our  annual  defi- 
cits are  coming  down,  why  then  is  the 
Federal  debt  going  up?  I  will  tell  you 
how.  The  budget  doesn't  reveal  the 
truth  in  an  obviously  or  easily  under- 
standable way.  We  need  an  honest 
budget. 

This  chart  clearly  shows  the  prob- 
lem. The  top  line  shows  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  projected  in- 
creases in  annual  gross  Federal  debt, 
going  from  1988  and  1993,  where  the 
armual  deficit  will  climb  from  around 
$250  to  $300  billion. 

The  bottom  line  shows  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  reduction  targets. 

Now,  we  have  not  kept  on  that 
target  line,  but  that  is  the  target  line 
that  we  say  we  are  keeping  on. 

Under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  it- 
is  claimed  that  the  aimual  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1988  was  $155  billion.  Yet, 
during  that  fiscal  year,  we  added  $255 
billion  to  the  gross  Federal  debt.  We 
actually  had  a  deficit  of  $100  billion 
more  than  we  admit.  The  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  procedures  are  being 
used  to  fool  us.  We  need  honest 
budget  procedures. 

These  are  actual  figures  of  fiscal 
year  1988.  not  estimates.  We  know 
that  we  increased  the  gross  Federal 
debt  by  $255  billion  in  that  year.  And 
we  know  that,  under  the  ground  rules 
of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  we  de- 
clared our  annual  deficit  to  be  only 
$155  billion.  It  is  trickery  we  should 
not  allow.  We  need  an  honest  budget. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  the  last  year  we 
include  on  the  chart,  1993,  we  see  that 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  claims  to 
eliminate  armual  deficits.  That  is  non- 
sense: it  is  worse,  it  is  false.  We  can  see 
that  the  gross  Federal  debt  will  in- 
crease that  year  by  almost  $300  bil- 
lion. The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
procedure  is  not  working.  We  are  fool- 
ing people  with  a  dishonest  budget. 

Where  do  we  show  these  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  Federal  budget  docu- 
ments? In  1988,  where  did  we  hide 
that  additional  $100  billion?  Where 
are  those  additional  billions  of  dollars 
that  make  up  the  space  between  the 
top  line  on  this  chart  and  the  bottom 


line,  the  claimed  deficit  and  the  real 
deficit?  They  are  cleverly  covered  up. 

We  do  several  things.  A  big  part  of 
this  coverup  involves  the  use  of  Social 
Security  trust  fund  reserves.  These 
trust  fimds  are  supposed  to  be  off- 
budget,  not  counted  as  income  for 
Government  operations,  but  held  in 
trust  for  future  Social  Security  pay- 
ments, trust  funds,  not  spendable 
funds.  For  the  purposes  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  they  are  counted 
on-budget  as  spendable  income.  In 
fiscal  year  1988  that  amounted  to 
about  $39  billion.  Gramm-Rudman  is 
not  reducing  the  deficit;  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds  are  increasing.  We 
say  that  it  is  being  reduced,  when  ac- 
tually, we  simply  are  covering  it  up. 

They  also  have  engaged  In  creative 
accounting  during  the  Reagan  years  of 
deficits  and  debt  buildup.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  we  don't  account  for 
our  total  spending  in  the  Federal 
budget  documents.  We  do.  However, 
some  of  that  spending  is  difficult  at 
best  to  find. 

When  Treasury  pays  interest  into 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund,  for  ex- 
ample, that  payment  is  not  counted  as 
interest.  It  is  counted  as  a  receipt  and, 
therefore,  is  not  included  in  the  net  in- 
terest total  that  is  typically  used  in 
the  budget.  It  must  be  included  in 
gross  interest  totals,  but  you  have  to 
dig  to  find  that  figure. 

In  1988  we  reported  in  our  budget 
that  we  paid  $152  billion  in  interest. 
People  go  around  deploring  that  15 
cents  on  every  Federal  dollar  goes  to 
pay  interest  on  the  Federal  debt.  That 
figure  is  net  interest  paid,  not  the 
total  gross  interest  paid  on  the  Feder- 
al debt,  which  in  1988  was  $214  billion! 
And.  that  is  about  20  cents  on  every 
Federal  dollar,  not  15  cents.  We  simply 
hid  $62  billion  in  interest  payments 
made  in  fiscal  year  1988.  If  we  set 
aside  Social  Security,  and  coimt  only 
spendable  general  taxes,  we  are  paying 
out  30  cents  of  every  spendable  tax 
dollar  collected.  We  cannot  continue 
this  path  which  will  lead  to  economic 
destruction. 

It  must  be  included  in  gross  interest 
because  we  have  paid  it  out.  But  if  you 
find  it  in  the  budget,  you  have  to  dig 
to  find  it. 

This  is  what  I  call  creative  account- 
ing. Another  name  for  it  might  be 
silent  spending.  They  hide  some  of  our 
spending,  in  the  massive  detail  provid- 
ed us  in  budget  documents  each  year. 
It  is  all  there;  you  Just  have  to  Icnow 
where  to  look  for  the  deceitful  tech- 
niques. 

This  brings  us  squarely  to  the  funda- 
mental question  of  honesty  that  I  be- 
lieve is  key  to  understanding  our  cur- 
rent fiscal  dilemma.  Very  simply, 
should  not  our  aimual  deficits  reflect 
the  amount  we  increase  the  gross  Fed- 
eral debt  each  year?  If  we  increase  the 
debt  by  $255  billion  as  we  did  in  fiscal 
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year  1988,  should  we  not  then  claim  an 
annual  deficit  for  that  year  of  $255  bil- 
lion? We  must.  Even  OMB  admits  that 
the  proper  definition  of  budget  deficit 
is  the  increase  in  the  gross  national 
debt  for  that  year. 

I  believe  we  must  have  an  honest 
budget,  and  have  therefore  proposed 
legislation  to  do  just  that.  I  will  not 
again  vote  for  a  deceitful,  coverup 
budget.  For  future  budgets,  S.  101  pro- 
poses to  lay  out  our  Federal  budget  in 
a  more  imderstandable  way,  and  In  a 
way  that  forces  straightforward  re- 
porting. 

We  have  a  significant  imbalance  be- 
tween our  income  and  our  outgo,  yet 
under  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  we  do 
not  reflect  that.  A  debt  is,  after  all, 
the  accumulation  of  aimual  deficits. 
Therefore,  our  aimual  reported  defi- 
cits must  reflect  the  aimual  increases 
in  the  debt.  That  is  the  straightfor- 
ward way  of  doing  public  business. 

To  paraphrase  the  trite  illustration 
the  White  House  is  using  to  define 
taxes— if  it  looks  like  a  debt  increase, 
and  it  drains  our  economy  like  a  debt 
increase,  and  it  ends  up  on  the  bottom 
line  as  a  debt  increase,  it  must  be  a 
deficit! 

During  the  coming  weeks  and 
months  I  plan  to  discuss  in  more  detail 
our  Federal  debt  which  Is  the  accumu- 
lation of  annual  deficits  and  explain 
how  S.  101.  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Debt  Reduction  Act  of  1989  attempts 
to  address  honestly  this  extremely  im- 
portant issue  that  threatens  our 
future,  our  children's  future,  and  their 
children's  future. 

Senator  Hollings  has  come  forward 
to  say  that  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs  plan  Is  not  bringing  down  our 
real  deficits.  It  is  not  working;  It  is  de- 
ceiving the  public.  We  have  let  our- 
selves be  fooled  long  enough.  It  Is  time 
to  scuttle  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs  device.  It  Is  time  for  an  honest 
budget  and  truthful  accounting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heflin  pertain- 
ing to  the  Introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  In  today's  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.)  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  for  up  to  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


INDIA  PROPOSES  TO  TEST  1.500- 
MILE  BALUSTIC  MISSILE 
Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  on  the  front  page  of  the  April 
3,  19S9,  the  New  York  Times  reports 
that  the  Indian  Government  will  soon 
test    a    long-range    ballistic    missile. 


named  the  Agni,  which  has  a  range  of 
1,500  miles  and  can  carry  a  warhead 
weighing  1  ton. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  In 
the  Record  the  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle, "India  Is  Reportedly  Ready  To 
Test  MlssUe  With  Range  of  1,500 
Miles." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  3,  1989] 

India  Is  Reportedly  Ready  To  Test 

Missile  With  Range  or  1,500 

Miles 

(By  Sanjoy  Hazarika) 

New  Delhi,  March  28.— Indian  scientists 
are  preparing  to  test  a  long-range  ballistic 
missile  that  would  vastly  enhance  the  coun- 
try's military  and  political  power,  Indian 
and  Western  military  experts  say. 

The  officials  said  the  test,  to  take  place 
somewhere  in  Orissa  or  Andhra  Pradesh 
states,  was  expected  early  this  month.  West- 
em  specialists  said  the  Indian  missile,  called 
the  Agni,  would  have  a  range  of  up  to  1,500 
miles  and  a  payload  of  one  ton. 

experimental,  INDIA  SAYS 

The  apparent  success  of  the  Indian  pro- 
gram comes  despite  efforts  by  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  to  restrict  the  export  of 
technology  and  goods  to  countries  that 
might  use  the  technology  to  buy  or  develop 
nuclear  missiles. 

Indian  scientists  involved  in  the  project 
said  it  was  experimental.  "The  current  stra- 
tegic situation  between  India  and  its  neigh- 
bors hasn't  pushed  us  into  this  technology." 
an  Indian  defense  scientist  said.  "The  deci- 
sion was  taken  years  ago  to  build  up  an  in- 
frastructure for  missile  technology." 

Nonetheless,  the  move  is  seen  as  an  effort 
to  assert  India's  military  dominance  in  the 
region  and  to  show  its  determination  to  play 
a  more  prominent  role  in  the  world. 

If  India  were  successfully  to  develop  a  bal- 
listic missile  with  a  range  of  1.500  miles,  it 
would  join  a  small  group  of  countries.  The 
nations  with  medium-  and  long-range  ballis- 
tic missiles  are  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Britain,  Prance,  China,  Israel  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 

ISRAELI  WEAPON 

Israel  has  tested  the  Jericho  2  missile, 
with  an  estimated  range  of  900  miles.  Saudi 
Arabia  bought  the  DP-3  missile,  with  a 
range  of  1,200  miles,  from  China.  Some 
third  world  countries  have  developed  or 
bought  shorter-range  missiles.  Those  na- 
tions'include  Syria.  Iran.  Iraq  and  Egypt. 

Last  year,  India  successfully  launched  the 
I»rithvi.  a  short-range  surface-to-surface 
missile  with  a  range  of  150  miles.  The  mis- 
sile is  described  as  a  tactical  weapon  that 
can  be  fired  from  behind  battlefronts  Into 
enemy  lines.  India  has  a  separate  civilian 
space  program  that  is  being  assisted  by  the 
United  States  and  Prance. 

India  has  said  it  will  not  use  nuclear  pay- 
loads  on  its  new  rockets. 

Last  January,  Pakistan  tested  two  short- 
range  missiles  built  with  Chinese  assistance. 
Some  Western  experts  say  Pakistan  may 
have  developed  the  missile  with  technology 
from  Western  commercial  workers. 

Western  nations  have  pushed  for  guide- 
lines that  would  prevent  the  West  from 
aiding  the  development  of  long-range  ballis- 
tic missiles  that  can  carry  nuclear  warheads. 
Some  Western  experts  say  India  has  used 
technology  from  Its  space  rockets,  technolo- 


to 


gy  that  predates  the  Western  controls, 
develop  the  weatwn. 

Defense  officials  said  the  test-launching 
would  be  a  demonstration  of  India's  military 
capabilities.  They  said  they  were  aware  that 
It  could  draw  sharp  reactions  from  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  as  well  as  from 
India's  neighbors,  Including  Pakistan  and 
China.  China  Is  far  ahead  of  India  In  nucle- 
ar technology  Euid  missile  production. 

The  Indian  missile  is  to  be  fired  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  from  a  military  base  and 
"final  checks  are  on,"  said  a  top  official  at 
the  Indian  Defense  Ministry. 

"THIS  IS  AN  EXFERIMEHT" 

"This  is  an  experiment,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment says  that  in  the  long-term  defense  in- 
terests this  is  needed,  then  we  will  go  in  for 
production,"  an  official  said.  So  far,  about 
$300  million  has  reportedly  been  spent  for 
the  missile  research  program. 

India  says  It  has  developed  short-  and 
long-range  missile  technology  on  Its  own, 
and  without  Soviet  assistance,  although 
India  buys  military  hardware  from  the  Sovi- 
ets. Several  smaller  systems  used  for  the 
Prithvi  and  for  short-range  missiles  are  im- 
ported from  Western  nations,  including  the 
United  States. 

India  has  declined  to  sign  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  saying  the  treaty 
discriminates  against  poorer  nations.  It  has 
said  that  it  is  committed  to  a  peaceful  nucle- 
ar program,  although  officials  say  It  has  the 
capability  to  produce  atomic  weapons. 

Western  nuclear  experts  say  New  Delhi 
has  a  secret  atomic  weapons  program,  a 
charge  that  India  has  strongly  denied. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Although  both 
Congress  and  executive  branch  offi- 
cials have  asked  India  not  to  test  the 
Agni  missile,  India  seems  determined 
to  go  ahead.  I  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  win  reconsider.  Testing 
this  missile  could  greatly  damage 
India's  relations  with  Its  friends  and 
diminish  Its  stature  as  a  peaceful 
world  leader. 

I  am  saddened  by  the  prospect  that 
India  would  exchange  its  hard-won 
Image  of  a  country  strongly  committed 
to  democracy  and  international  coop- 
eration for  one  of  an  aggressive  mili- 
tary power.  Yet,  If  the  missile  is 
tested,  it  is  certain  that  India  will  for- 
feit this  Image.  Although  India  has 
promised  not  to  arm  its  missiles  with 
nuclear  payloads.  the  possibility  that 
It  could  arm  Agni  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads  is  profoundly  disturbing  to 
all  countries  of  the  region  and.  indeed, 
to  the  world  community.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  because  India  has  not 
signed  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprollfera- 
tlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

I  am  surprised  and  dismayed  that 
India  would  jeopardize  Its  relations 
with  its  allies  and  neighbors.  Testing 
the  Agni  will  surely  damage  relations 
with  China,  as  major  Chinese  cities 
will  be  within  the  Agnl's  range.  India's 
new.  and  much  applauded,  opening 
with  Pakistan  may  be  sacrificed  and 
replaced  by  a  destructive  arms  race  be- 
tween these  two  old  adversaries.  More- 
over, testing  the  Agni  will  undoubted- 
ly sour  India's  relations  with  the  Arab 
world,  as  it  would  demonstrate  India's 
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commitment  to  military  dominance 
over  Muslim  Pakistan. 

India's  decision  to  test  the  Agni  calls 
into  question  our  own  policies  on  non- 
proliferation  of  missiles  capable  of  car- 
rying nuclear  warheads.  For  example: 
Can  we  continue  to  provide  assistance 
to  India's  civilian  space  program  if 
space  technology  directly  contributes 
to  India's  ability  to  develop  ballistic 
missiles?  Should  we  reconsider  the 
provision  of  multilateral  assistance  to 
India  if  the  construction  of  the  Agni 
ignites  a  costly  arms  race?  I  do  not 
have  the  answers  to  these  questions 
this  morning,  but  I  intend  to  seek  an- 
swers that  will  result  in  improved  con- 
trol of  missiles  and  missile  technology. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  up  to  4 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


TRIBUTE  TO  THADDEUS  J. 
DAVIS,  JR. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  a  long- 
time friend  of  mine.  Thaddeus  J. 
Davis.  Jr..  passed  away  in  Tuscaloosa. 
AL.  recently.  He  was  a  native  of 
Marion.  AL.  He  lived  there  all  of  his 
life  and  practiced  law. 

Thad  Davis  was  a  unique  individual. 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals 
who  I  think  has  added  much  to  the 
American  scene,  and  that  is  that  he 
was  a  truly  outstanding  country 
lawyer. 

Thad  practiced  all  types  of  law.  He 
was  a  superb  trial  lawyer.  He  handled 
estates.  He  handled  guardianships  for 
minors.  He  had  a  tax  practice.  He  rep- 
resented small  businesses  and  corpora- 
tions and  really  took  care  of  almost 
any  type  of  business  that  came  to  his 
office:  and  he  did  all  of  this  in  a 
superb  manner. 

He  represented  units  of  local  govern- 
ment but.  as  a  true  country  lawyer,  he 
did  much  pro  bono  work.  He  did  not 
call  it  pro  bono  work,  but  he  really  did 
work  which  was  helpful  to  people  who 
did  not  have  any  means. 

He  did  great  work  for  churches.  He 
probably  had  written  more  deeds  and 
handled  more  real  estate  transactions 
for  churches  than  almost  any  individ- 
ual who  practiced  law  in  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

He  was  a  counselor  to  all  sorts  of 
people  in  different  walks  of  life.  He 
was  a  true  civic  leader,  supporting  ev- 
erything in  his  community  and  his 
county  that  he  thought  was  worth 
while.  His  home  town  of  Marion.  AL. 
is  a  small  community,  but  it  is  a  cul- 
tural center  and  has  been  designated 
in  the  past  by  newspapers  and  others 
as  being  the  cultural  center  of  the 
Black  Belt  section  of  Alabama. 

He  graduated  from  Marion  Military 
Institute  and  served  for  many  years  as 
a  trustee  of  that  very  fine  institution. 
Marion  also  is  the  home  of  Judson 


College,  which  is  a  college  that  is  pri- 
marily a  women's  college  and  he  was  a 
great  supporter  of  that  institution. 

Thad  Davis  had  many  friends.  He 
will  be  truly  missed.  I  have  lost  a  great 
friend.  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family  and  to  his  de- 
lightful wife,  Millie.  I  wish  for  them  a 
long  and  happy  life.  I  know  memories 
will  continue  throughout  their  lives  of 
their  association  suid  friendship  with  a 
truly  great  individual. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  terminated. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  RESTORATION 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  <S.  4)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  now 
recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  debate  yesterday  a  number 
of  arguments  were  made  both  in  sup- 
port for  the  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  and  points  were  made  in  opposi' 
tion  to  the  minimum  wage.  We  tried  to 
address  the  questions  of  the  impact  of 
the  increase  on  inflation,  the  impact 
on  employment.  We  addressed  the 
questions  of  a  training  wage  contained 
in  the  administration  proposal  and  a 
number  of  other  items. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  we 
presented  to  the  Senate  a  chart  enti- 
tled: "Hourly  workers  in  low-wage  in- 
dustries have  lost  ground  to  inflation 
since  1981."  this  particular  chart,  with 
this  column  designating  the  inflation 
rate  at  39.2  percent,  and  it  illustrated 
the  decline  in  hourly  wages  of  certain 
retail  industries  relative  to  the  CPI. 
and  how  many  people  actually  worked 
in  those  industries. 

Here  we  see  the  figures  for  the  varie- 
ty stores,  some  250.000  employees. 
Their  increase,  in  terms  of  compensa- 
tion, was  29  percent,  still  a  10-percent 
gap  between  purchasing  power  that 


they  had  in  1981  as  compared  to  the 
purchasing  power  today. 

Over  a  million  in  apparel  and  textile 
work.  Their  wages  went  up  29  percent, 
still  well  below  the  inflation  level  of 
39.2  percent. 

Retail  trade  in  general.  19  million 
Americans  working  in  this  area— but 
their  wages  only  went  up  25  percent. 

The  service  stations  with  600.000  em- 
ployees, only  24  percent;  eating  and 
drinking  establishments.  6  million 
work  in  those.  Sometimes  both  mem- 
bers of  the  family  but  remember  they 
also  support  other  family  members. 
This  chart  just  designates  the  num- 
bers of  workers  in  those  industries— 
not  the  children  who  depend  on  those 
workers. 

The  food  store  employees  wsiges  only 
increased  5.6  percent— 3  million  low 
wage  workers  work  in  those  areas. 

This  is  a  pretty  substantial  group  of 
American  citizens,  and  many  are  paid 
just  above  the  minimimi  wage.  This  is 
what  happens  when  the  wage  floor 
does  not  keep  pace  with  inflation. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  but  pri- 
marily, these  are  the  areas  of  low  wage 
employment.  As  we  know,  the  mini- 
mum wage  has  not  increased  at  all 
since  1981. 

We  heard  yesterday  from  some  of 
our  colleagues:  They  said,  well,  we 
want  to  tell  you.  those  of  you  who  are 
interested  in  the  minimum  wage,  we 
want  to  tell  you  if  you  provide  that  in- 
crease, that  is  going  to  reduce  employ- 
ment in  all  those  areas.  I  will  come 
back  to  that  issue  in  just  a  few  mo- 
ments. But  we  heard  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  our  proposal  tell  us  about 
how  these  industries  are  right  on  the 
edge.  If  we  see  this  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  these  industries  in 
many  instances  are  going  to  close 
down.  We  hear  that  argument  made 
by  many  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
S.  4. 

So.  over  the  evening  last  night,  I 
thought  I  would  take  a  look  at  what 
has  happened  to  the  compensation  of 
the  CEO's  in  these  various  industries. 
Because  we  hear  the  gloom  and  doom 
predictions:  Raise  the  minimum  wage 
a  few  cents,  restore  purchasing  power, 
and  it  is  really  going  to  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  employment  and  infla- 
tion. 

Well,  evidently,  Mr.  President,  that 
message  did  not  get  to  the  board 
rooms.  It  did  not  get  to  the  CEO's.  Be- 
cause, in  corporation  after  corpora- 
tion—take American  Stores.  Compen- 
sation for  the  CEO  for  American 
Stores  in  1981.  $482,000.  Compensa- 
tion in  1986,  $1  million;  a  120-percent 
increase.  But  not  for  the  employees. 
Not  for  the  people  who  are  out  there 
working.  Their  wages  did  not  go  up. 

Bailey  Manufacturing.  The  CEO's 
compensation  was  $751,000  in  1981,  in 
1986,  $1,873,000.  an  increase  of  149 
percent.  Not  for  their  employees.  And 
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the  opponents  of  S.  4  are  resisting  now 
to  try  and  even  restore  the  purchasing 
power  to  low  wage  workers  that  they 
had  in  1981.  But  for  the  CEO,  a  149- 
percent  increase. 

The  Brown  group  provides  Cloth 
World,  Etage  Cosmetics,  Peck's  Men's 
Wear  Center,  Regal  Shoe  Stores;  the 
CEO  received  $416,000  in  1981,  and 
$718,000  in  1986.  A  73-percent  increase 
in  compensation. 

Bnmswick  Bowling  Lane  chain. 
These  are  the  types  of  industries 
where  you  get  the  very  low  wages,  the 
bowling  lanes.  Brunswick  Bowling 
Lane  chain.  The  CEO  got  $1,065,000  in 
1981;  in  1986,  the  CEO  got  $2,630,000- 
a  147-percent  increase.  But  not  for 
those  low  wage  people  who  are  work- 
ing in  those  bowling  lanes.  No  way  we 
are  going  to  restore  your  purchasing 
power  because  if  we  just  give  you  a 
few  more  cents,  you  will  put  us  out  of 
business.  Well,  that  word  did  not  get 
up  to  the  CEO  in  Brunswick,  evident- 
ly. 

Food  Lion,  $442,000  in  1981;  $965,000 
in  1986,  a  118-percent  increase. 

Giant  Food,  $601,000  in  1981  and  in 
1986,  $3,436,000;  a  472-percent  increase 
for  the  CEOs,  but  not  for  those 
people  who  are  working  out  in  those 
stores.  No,  we  cannot  afford  the  resto- 
ration of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
minimum  wage.  No  way,  because  this 
will  really  have  a  devastating  impact 
on  employment.  This  is  what  our  op- 
ponents say. 

Evidently  the  increase  of  472  percent 
salary  for  the  CEO  is  not  going  to 
affect  the  bottom  line  of  their  balance 

Great  A&P  Tea.  $877,000  in  1981, 
$4  279.000  in  1986.  a  388-percent  in- 
crease. An  $877,000  to  $4,279,000  in- 
crease for  the  CEO  but  not  for  those 
who  are  working  there,  in  the  Family 
Mart,  Kwik  Save,  Pantry— all  the 
kinds  of  operations  where  the  low 
wages  and  the  minimum  wage  are 
paid. 

Greyhound.  $414,000  in  1981.  They 
are  a  conglomerate.  They  have  Cas- 
sano's  Pizza,  Cleaning  and  Mainte- 
nance Services,  Contract  Food  Serv- 
ices. We  look  for  minimum  wage  work- 
ers right  in  there.  Well,  the  CEO  got 
$414,000  in  1981  and  he  received 
$1,494,000  in  1986,  that  is  only  a  261- 
percent  increase. 

K  Mart,  $506,000  in  1981;  $5,184,000 
in  1986,  a  513-percent  increase,  a  513- 
percent  increase.  Several  hundred 
times  the  increase  in  purchasing 
power.  But  in  dollars,  513  percent. 

No,  our  opponents  day,  we  camiot 
afford  a  restoration  of  the  minimum 
wage  now. 

Kroger,  that  is  Kroger's,  Quick  Stop, 
Price  Saver,  Time  Saver,  Tom  Thumb 
Pood  Stores.  What  has  happened  to 
the  food  store  employees,  3  million  of 
them?  For  those  3  million,  their  wages 
have  gone  up  5.6  percent  since  1981, 
for  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  There  are 


3  million  Americans  working  in  those 
food  stores. 

Well,  they  must  take  some  satisfac- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  Kroger's 
CEO  went  from  $694,000  to  $1,919,000. 
a  176-percent  increase. 

The  Limited,  that  is  another  con- 
glomerate that  is  in  these  retail  areas, 
the  CEOs'  salaries  went  from  $336,000 
to  $1,235,000,  a  238-percent  increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  with 
this  list.  These  particular  CEO's  whom 
I  have  mentioned  are  in  these  related 
areas,  where  the  greatest  diminution 
in  terms  of  the  purchasing  power  for 
our  low  wage  American  workers  have 
been  employed.  And  these  are  the 
same  industries  where  we  have  seen 
this  explosion  in  terms  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  CEO's. 

So,  I  do  not  really  think  we  should 
give  great  weight  to  those  arguments 
that  are  made  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  about  how  devastating 
this  is  going  to  be  in  these  particular 
industries— which  are  primarily  the 
minimum  wage  industries— when  we 
see  the  kind  of  belt  tightening,  or  belt 
loosening,  by  the  CEO's. 

I  thought  that  that  would  be  of 
some  interest,  in  terms  of  understand- 
ing what  is  happening  in  those  various 
industries.  Especially  since  we  are 
going  to  have  crocodile  tears  on  the 
floor  about  how  devastating  this  mini- 
mum wage  increase  is  going  to  be.  But 
the  record  is  clear.  On  the  one  side, 
the  dramatic  diminution  in  terms  of 
the  purchasing  power  for  those  em- 
ployees who  have  been  working  in 
those  industries.  On  the  other  side,  an 
explosion  in  the  compensation  in- 
creases for  CEO's. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  a  good 
many  comments  yesterday  about  what 
the  impact  of  the  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  going  to  be  on  some  of 
the  States.  I  do  not  see  my  good  friend 
from  Utah  here  or  from  Oklahoma.  So 
perhaps  I  will  reserve  this  to  have  a 
chance  to  review  with  them  what  has 
happened  in  those  particular  States  in 
the  past  when  we  increased  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  then  I  am  ready  to 
pass  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  we  will  try 
to  do  that  at  this  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12:30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:05  p.m.,  recessed  until 
12:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Lieberman]. 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  role. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  role. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  been  reviewing  and  debating 
various  proposals  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  over  a  year.  We  prom- 
ised the  public  that  there  would  be  a 
thorough  and  fair  review,  and  surveys 
of  public  opinion  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  now  ready  for  us  to  act. 

Minimum  wage  has.  for  a  half -centu- 
ry, been  a  safety  mechanism  to  ensure 
that  American  workers  earn  a  decent 
living  and  had  in  the  past  been  set  at  a 
level  that  would  ensure  that  a  working 
American  would  not  be  in  poverty.  Un- 
fortunately, that  goal  has  now  slipped 
far  beyond  the  grasp  of  many  working 
Americans  who  are  earning  at  or  near 
the  minimum  wage. 

With  the  responsible  bill  that  will  be 
presented  to  us,  we'll  provide  low-wage 
earners  the  chance  to  improve  their 
economic  condition.  There  are  other 
objectives  that  we  wish  to  seek.  We 
want  to  encourage  employers  to  hire 
newcomers  to  the  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  issue  of  a  train- 
ing wage  as  a  means  of  giving  that  en- 
couragement to  employers  to  take  a 
chance  on  that  first-time  employee.  A 
fair  and  rational  training  wage,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  keys  to  achieving 
the  overall  goal  of  our  minimum  wage 
legislation. 

The  training  wage  creates  an  incen- 
tive for  employers  to  hire  people  with 
little  or  no  job  experience.  This  incen- 
tive will  be  a  positive  force  for  our 
overall  society;  for  business  and  for 
new  workers. 

Today  too  many  people  turn  to  Gov- 
ernment for  assistance  because  they 
often  caxmot  get  that  first  opportuni- 
ty, that  first  break  to  get  into  the  job 
market.  By  allowing  a  training  wage, 
businesses  will  be  encouraged  to  offer 
that  opportimity  to  those  previously 
unemployed. 

Second,  the  training  wage  allow  a 
period  for  new  workers  to  adjust  to 
the  technical  and  personal  demands  of 
the  workplace. 

After  this  brief  training  period,  that 
new  employee  is  eligible  for  full  mini- 
mum wage. 

Therefore,  the  training  wage  is  also 
an  incentive  for  new  employees  to  per- 
form well  when  they  enter  the  work 
force,  because  they'll  win  a  promotion 
in  60  days. 

The  training  wage  plan  that  Senator 
Pryor  and  I  propose  would  allow  an 
employer  to  hire— at  85  percent  of  the 
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minimum  wage— an  applicant  who  had 
not  been  employed  at  one  place  for  30 
days. 

The  training  wage  would  last  no 
longer  than  60  days.  No  more  than  25 
percent  of  an  employer's  work  force 
could  be  covered  by  a  training  wage  at 
any  one  time.  If  an  employee  had 
worked  in  a  previous  job  for  at  least  30 
da3rs— but  less  than  60  days— the  em- 
ployee could  be  hired  at  the  training 
wage  rate  until  completion  of  60  cu- 
mulative days  of  employment. 

In  sum.  you  must  hold  one  Job  for  at 
least  30  days  to  be  credited  with  work 
time  toward  graduation  to  full  mini- 
mum wage. 

This  training  period  will  allow  new 
workers  to  become  familiar  with  the 
workplace,  with  the  need  for  punctual- 
ity, proper  appearance  and  teamwork, 
as  well  as  the  specific  skills  required  to 
be  a  productive  member  of  that  work 
community. 

Mr.  President,  we  endorse  this  com- 
ponent of  the  overall  minimum-age 
bill,  and  the  adjustment  in  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

Our  proposal  will  benefit  employers 
and  it  will  benefit  employees  as  we 
move  to  adjust  the  minimum  wage.  It 
will  help  us  achieve  our  objective, 
which  is  a  strong.  Independent  work 
force  comprised  of  persons  who  have 
the  skill  to  make  a  contribution  to  a 
productive  and  a  competitive  America. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Ifr.  THtnufONs]. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  S.  4,  the  Mini- 
mtmn  Wage  Restoration  Act  of  1989, 
which  would  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  to 
unreasonable  levels  the  minimum 
wage  paid  to  persons  working  under 
hourly  pay  scales.  The  supporters  of 
this  measure  assert  that  its  purpose  is 
to  help  the  working  poor  of  our  coun- 
try to  support  their  families.  However, 
the  evidence  simply  does  not  support 
the  allegation  that  a  sizable  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  rate  would  sig- 
nificantly benefit  the  most  disadvan- 
taged workers  in  our  Nation. 

In  practice,  this  legislation  will  not 
enable  a  large  population  of  working 
poor  to  support  their  families,  because 
there  is  not  a  large  segment  of  our  citi- 
zenry that  is  composed  of  minimum 
wage  earners  who  are  heads  of  house- 
holds. According  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  just  1  percent  of  all 
American  workers  earning  minimum 
wage  are  below  the  poverty  threshold. 
Seventy  percent  of  workers  earning 
the  minimum  wage  reside  in  a  family 
in  which  the  income  is  at  least  150  per- 
cent above  the  poverty  threshold.  Fur- 
thermore, nearly  half  of  the  heads  of 
impoverished  households  in  the 
United  SUtes  are  not  in  the  labor 
force.  Only  490,000  of  the  3.9  million 


of  minimum  wage  workers  are  heads 
of  households  with  dependent  rela- 
tives, according  to  E>epartment  of 
Labor  statistics. 

Historically,  studies  have  shown  that 
increasing  the  minimum  wage  rate  has 
had  no  impact  on  poverty  and  has 
only  slightly  increased  or  even  de- 
creased the  equality  of  income  distri- 
bution. In  analyzing  over  20  studies 
conducted  by  economists  since  1983, 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  has 
noted  that  these  surveys  reveal  that 
employment  is  less  than  it  would  be  if 
there  were  not  a  minimum  wage  in  ex- 
istence. 

Who  then  really  stands  to  benefit 
most  from  a  higher  minimum  wage. 
Mr.  President?  Rhetoric  cloaked  in 
terms  of  fairness  for  disadvantaged 
workers  does  not  obscure  the  view  of 
the  real  beneficiaries  of  an  increased 
minimum  wage.  "Big  Labor."  Mini- 
mum wage  legislation  has  always  been 
promoted  by  labor  unions  and  other 
special  interest  groups  for  their  purely 
self-serving  political  considerations. 
The  labor  unions  in  our  country  are 
looking  to  this  measure  as  a  means  of 
securing  their  positions  and  turning 
around  a  decline  in  membership  that 
they  have  experienced  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  South,  an  area 
that  is  already  struggling  with  unem- 
ployment problems,  would  be  heavily 
impacted  by  a  significant  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage.  A  study,  conduct- 
ed by  Clemson  University,  has  estimat- 
ed that  raising  the  minimum  wage 
rate  to  $4.65  p>er  hour  would  result  in 
the  loss  of  750.000  jobs  nationally,  and 
10,383  positions  in  South  Carolina  by 
1995.  This  study  predicts  that  "by 
1995.  almost  34  percent  of  all  lost  Jobs 
and  over  41  percent  of  low- wage  manu- 
facturing Jobs  lost  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  mandated  increase  will  be  in  the 
South."  The  Clemson  study  focused 
on  textile  workers  in  South  Carolina 
as  "the  classic  example  of  a  low  wage 
manufacturing  worker."  The  average 
hourly  wage  of  textile  workers  in 
South  Carolina  in  1985,  was  listed  as 
$7.68.  All  workers  receiving  this  wage 
or  lower  were  defined  as  low-wage 
workers  for  purposes  of  the  survey. 
Based  on  this  criteria.  Dr.  Richard 
McKenzie.  an  economist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,  who  conducted  the 
survey  when  he  was  at  Clemson.  has 
projected  that  the  South  would  have  a 
third  of  the  entire  projected  total  em- 
ployment losses,  if  the  minimum  wage 
is  raised  to  the  level  of  $4.65. 

In  simplistic  terms,  when  a  higher 
minimum  wage  rate  is  imposed  on  the 
business  community,  it  is  faced  with 
the  dilemma  of  how  to  meet  the  new 
labor  costs.  If  business  cannot  pass 
along  increased  costs,  it  must  absorb 
them.  In  order  to  absorb  these  costs, 
employers  must  restructure  their  work 
force  by  Implementing  such  measures 
as:  eliminating  those  workers  consid- 
ered to  be  the  least  productive;  limit- 


ing the  amount  of  hours  that  employ- 
ees are  permitted  to  work;  leaving 
vacant  positions  unfilled;  consolidating 
jobs  through  automation;  and  reduc- 
ing production. 

Unfortunately,  America's  teenagers 
stand  to  suffer  the  most  from  the  ad- 
aptations that  business  and  industry 
must  make  in  order  to  comply  with  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  These 
young  workers  generally  have  limited 
experience  and  have  not  developed 
skills;  therefore,  they  are  considered 
to  be  the  least  productive  employees. 
Thus,  legislation  creating  a  high  mini- 
mum wage  in  effect  excludes  the  least 
employable  by  pricing  them  out  of  the 
job  market. 

An  increased  minimum  wage  ad- 
versely impacts  teenagers  in  two  sig- 
nificant ways.  First,  these  young 
people,  who  lose  their  jobs,  experience 
an  immediate  loss  of  income.  Second, 
because  they  are  removed  from  the 
workplace,  teenagers  are  prevented 
from  acquiring  valuable  experience 
and  skills  that  are  necessary  to  allow 
them  to  progress  into  higher  wage 
level  positions  in  the  future. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
determined  that  the  present  unem- 
ployment rate  for  all  teenagers  active- 
ly seeking  work  is  16.5  percent.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  minority  teen- 
agers currently  seeking  employment 
is,  at  36.9  percent,  more  than  double 
the  overall  average  for  teenagers  in 
the  United  States.  So  we  can  see  how 
it  will  affect  minority  teenagers  more 
than  any  others. 

According  to  the  "Report  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Study  Commission"  in 
1981,  the  last  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  floor,  which  was  enacted  in  1977, 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  644.000  jobs 
among  teenagers  alone  between  1977 
and  1981.  Economists  at  Clemson  Uni- 
versity have  estimated  that  56  ijercent 
of  the  750.000  jobs  that  are  predicted 
to  be  lost  nationally  will  be  teenage 
jobs,  if  there  is  an  increase  in  the  min- 
imum wage  to  $4.65  an  hour. 

It  is  clear  that  teenagers  and  persons 
seeking  entry-level  positions  would  be 
the  primary  victims,  through  loss  of 
employment,  of  a  significant  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  rate.  Certainly, 
Congress  should  not  deny  the  very 
persons  who  represent  our  Nation's 
future  the  opportuntity  to  participate 
in  the  labor  force,  by  rendering  them 
unemployable. 

Mr.  President,  President  Bush  has 
presented  an  alternative  to  the  meas- 
ure which  we  are  considering  today.  It 
would  provide  for  a  graduated  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  rate  of  30  cents 
a  year,  over  the  next  3  years.  This 
modest  raise  in  the  hourly  rate  would 
benefit  the  households  in  America, 
that  are  both  in  poverty  and  headed 
by  a  minimum  wage  earner.  The  in- 
crease proposed  by  President  Bush 
would  have  less  of  a  negative  impact 
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than  S.  4,  on  the  availability  of  job  op- 
portunities in  the  broader  population 
that  Is  not  stricken  by  poverty  or  de- 
pendent on  a  minimum  wage  earner. 
However,  such  an  increase  would  only 
be  effective  if  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
meaningful  training  wage  for  newly 
hired  employees,  as  proposed  by  the 
Bush  administration. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Dole  stated, 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  lAbor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, that  a  job  training  wage  for 
new  hires  would  serve  to  offset  the  dis- 
employment  effects  of  the  proposed 
increase,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
young  people  of  our  country.  This  dif- 
ferential would  provide  an  equitable 
means  of  redress  for  the  disparity  of 
skills  of  teenagers  who  are  seeking 
entry  level  positions  in  our  work  force. 

President  Bush  believes  that  a 
meaningful  training  wage  should 
apply  to  all  new  hires,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  employment  is 
their  first  job.  Also,  that  this  pay  dif- 
ferential should  be  effective  for  6 
months,  at  a  rate  of  80  percent  of  the 
current  minimum  wage  level,  and  that 
it  should  have  provisions  for  enforce- 
ment to  protect  against  the  displace- 
ment of  persons  by  employers,  in 
order  to  hire  replacement  employees 
after  the  6-month  training  periods 
have  ended.  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Accordingly,  I  support  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Bush  administration. 

Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  and  strong  support- 
er of  S.  4,  the  Minimum  Wage  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1989.  I  believe  that  hard- 
working Americans,  earning  the  mini- 
mum wage— or  slightly  above— deserve 
a  cost-of-living  increase  as  much  as 
any  other  citizen  in  this  country.  Over 
the  last  few  years,  we  have  managed 
to  support  increases  for  Social  Securi- 
ty recipients,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  part  of  that.  We  voted  to  raise 
our  own  salaries  in  1987,  and  we  have 
voted  to  give  Federal  employees  cost- 
of-living  increases. 

Why  then  do  we  have  such  difficulty 
Increasing  the  minimimi  wage  for  the 
first  time  in  8  years?  Mr.  President, 
why  are  minimum  wage  earners  any 
different  than  any  other  sector  of  our 
society? 

The  American  dream  is  to  have  job 
opportunities  and  to  be  self-sufficient. 
That  is  axiomatic.  We  are  preventing, 
however,  millions  of  Americans  from 
reaching  their  dream  when  we  keep 
them  at  a  wage  worth  only  $2.40  an 
hour  in  1981  dollars,  and  that  is  what 
the  situation  is  today.  We  want  people 
to  work,  yet  such  a  minimum  wage 
does  not  even  get  a  person  with  one  or 
more  dependents  to  the  poverty  level 
in  this  country.  Moreover,  most  of 
them  have  no  health  insurance,  and 


that  is  unacceptable  regardless  of 
whether  there  are  only  a  few  hundred 
thousand  or  a  few  million  Americans 
faced  with  this  condition.  This  fact 
that  there  were  5  million  Americans 
who  worked  full  time  in  1987  but  re- 
mained in  poverty  makes  the  situation 
in  my  view,  disgraceful. 

My  colleague,  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
our  colleagues  on  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee have  not  randomly  chosen  to  in- 
crease the  wage  to  $4.65  an  hour.  If 
the  minimum  wage  haul  been  adjusted 
with  inflation  and  cost  of  living,  it 
would  be  over  $4.65  today  and  close  to 
$5.25  by  1992.  Our  intent  is  to  restore 
the  value  to  the  wage  and  not  to  price 
workers  out  of  the  market.  A  study  of 
the  effects  of  the  preceding  wage  in- 
creases shows  no  direct  correlation  be- 
tween wage  increases  and  job  losses. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  ramifications  of  a  less  than 
fair  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 
While  we  have  tried  to  determine  an 
increase  that  would  restore  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  living  wage,  the  admin- 
istration, as  we  know,  has  threatened 
to  veto  any  proposal  that  does  not 
match  its  own.  In  addition  to  raising 
the  wage  to  only  $4.25  an  hour  for  3 
years,  the  administration  is  advocating 
a  training  wage  for  all  new  hires. 
While  I  obviously  disagree  with  the 
administration  on  the  need  for  a  6- 
month  training  wage  and  an  increase 
to  $4.25  an  hour,  what  disturbs  me  the 
most  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  meet  us  half  way. 

The  administration  believes  that  the 
6-month  training  wage  is  needed  to 
offset  the  estimates  on  the  loss  of 
jobs.  However,  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  has  already  challenged, 
and  I  think  successfully,  the  adminis- 
tration's statistics.  I  would  like  to  reit- 
erate that  the  Department  of  Labor's 
estimates  for  the  creation  of  new  jobs 
over  the  next  few  years  offsets  any  es- 
timate that  has  been  made  about  pos- 
sible job  losses  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  wage. 

A  6-month  training  wage  cannot  be 
justified.  The  administration's  own 
Department  of  Labor  has  determined 
that  most  jobs  paying  minimum  wage 
only  require  30  days  or  less  of  training. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  Mr.  President, 
because  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  their 
argtunent.  The  Department  of  Labor, 
not  the  Labor  Committee,  not  the 
AFL-CIO,  but  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  determined  that  most  jobs 
paying  the  minimum  wage  only  re- 
quire 30  days  or  less  of  training.  Even 
without  the  Labor  Department's 
study,  it  should  be  easy  for  each  of  us 
to  figure  out  that  traditional  mini- 
mum wage  jobs  do  not  require  more 
than  a  few  days  or  perhaps  a  few 
weeks  of  training. 

The  administration  argues  that  a 
training  wage  will  prevent  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  jobs  available  to 
teenagers.  However,  many  of  the  jobs 


traditionally  held  by  teenagers  are 
vacant  today.  The  job  market  is  al- 
ready feeling  the  crunch  of  a  shrink- 
ing pool  of  working  teenagers  in  the 
15-to-19  age  bracket.  According  to  the 
Census  Bureau  statistics,  there  were  1 
million  fewer  teenagers  in  1986  than 
there  were  in  1980  and  those  numbers 
are  dropping  everyday. 

The  minimum  wage  was  last  in- 
creased to  $3.35  in  1981.  While  our 
Nation  has  experienced  one  of  the 
longest  periods  of  economic  growth  in 
our  history,  Americans  working  at  the 
minimum  wage  have  watched  the 
earning  power  of  their  wages  decrease. 
Because  the  cost  of  virtually  every 
product  and  service  in  our  economy 
has  risen  while  the  minimum  wage  has 
remained  static  for  8  long  years,  the 
$3.35  an  hour  minimum  wage  now 
amounts,  as  I  said  earlier,  to  $2.40  in 
1981  dollars. 

The  low-minimum  wage  effectively 
serves  as  a  government  subsidy  to  em- 
ployers. Federal  health  and  food 
stamp  programs  are  often  needed  to 
supplement  subpoverty  level  wages. 
And  how  many  times  have  we  heard 
the  debate  on  this  floor  about  how  we 
cannot  afford  to  spend  more  on  food 
stamps,  AFDC,  assistance  programs 
for  children  and  families  in  one  cate- 
gory or  another? 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  have 
these  debates,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
that  we  have  increases  in  those  pro- 
grams, is  because  for  8  long  years  we 
have  refused  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  of  people  living  at  the  poverty 
level  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  by  restoring  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  wage,  we  are  in  effect 
helping  more  workers  become  self-suf- 
ficient, and  that  is  the  goal  and  the 
purpose  behind  this  increase.  In  some 
areas  the  minimum  wage  is  worth  less 
than  families  can  collect  on  welfare. 
Even  the  best  welfare  to  work  efforts 
are  doomed  if  the  recipients  earn  less 
working  than  they  could  collect  from 
AFDC. 

Last  year  we  carefully  crafted  a  wel- 
fare reform  package.  For  the  new  pro- 
gram to  work,  there  needs  to  be  a  liva- 
ble wage  for  workers.  A  vote  for  S.  4, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  vote  for  the  mil- 
lions of  forgotten  Americans  who  help 
make  this  Nation  competitive.  These 
workers  are  often  not  heard  in  Wash- 
ington, but  they  jwe  equally  deserving 
of  our  attention  and  support. 

We  have  no  right  to  keep  them  from 
earning  a  livable  wage,  and  we  will  do 
exactly  that  if  we  settle  for  the  $4.25 
being  proposed  by  the  administration. 
An  increase  in  the  wage  to  $4.25  is  just 
not  enough  and  it  is  going  to  cost  us  a 
lot  more  than  the  difference  between 
the  administration  proposal  and  S.  4. 
A  training  wage  for  6  months,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  is  just  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  in  these 
days  we  would  not  spend  an  inordinate 
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amount  of  time  arguing  about  a  prob- 
lem that  ought  not  to  be  the  subject 
of  lengthy  debate.  Most  of  us  are  in 
agreement  that  an  increase  is  neces- 
sary. Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  come  to  a 
figure  that  is  rational  and  fair;  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  people  to 
get  to  work  and  be  self-sufficient. 

Finally  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think 
about  the  millions  of  working  Ameri- 
cans who  are  living  in  poverty  and  to 
join  me  and  others  in  supporting  S.  4. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  noted  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  THE 
majoritry  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  2:15 
p.m..  on  Tuesday.  April  11.  when  the 
Senate  resumes  consideration  of  S.  4, 
the  minimum  wage  bill,  there  be  90 
minutes  of  debate  equally  divided  be- 
tween Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatch. 
at  the  end  of  which  a  roUcall  vote 
shall  occur  on  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  Senator  Graham  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  Senators  Pryor. 
Mitchell,  and  Kennedy,  with  no  in- 
tervening debate  or  action. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
Graham  amendment  Senator  Hatch 
be  recognized  to  offer  the  administra- 
tion's alternative  package  amendment 
which  shall  be  voted  on  without  any 
intervening  debate  or  motions,  and 
that  In  the  event  the  Hatch  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  it  be  considered 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendments: 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  amendment  may  be  offered 
prior  to  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ments described  in  this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object  except  I  would  like  to 
have  this  modified.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  approach  toward  the  Graham- 
Pryor-Mitchell-Kennedy  amendment, 
and  I  presume  that  that  amendment 
will  be  voted  up  or  down.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? That  is  the  intention? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  my  expec- 
tation, yes. 


Mr.  HATCH.  I  assume  both  amend- 
ments will  be  voted  up  or  down  with- 
out a  motion  for  tabling,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator 
would  yield  further.  I  would  certainly 
hope  so.  That  would  certainly  be  my 
intention. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  want  to  incor- 
porate that  within  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Second.  I  do  think  the  President  de- 
serves an  hour  and  a  half  to  have  his 
amendment  debated,  although  we  may 
not  take  that  much  time.  And  I  do  not 
really  intend  to  take  that  much  time 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  little 
bit  of  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  This  agreement 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  by 
both  sides  for  several  hours. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Oh.  we  can  talk  on 
either  one  during  the  90-minute 
period? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  what  I 
intend. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  will  be  all  right.  I 
would  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  amend  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  provide  that  both 
amendments  will  have  up-or-down 
votes  without  any  intervening  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  believe  that  that 
is  what  the  agreement  now  says, 
where  it  says  the  vote  shall  occur  on 
the  amendment. 

But.  if  there  is  any  question  about  it. 
I  will  make  that  representation  to  the 
Senator  with  the  assurance  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
proponent  of  the  principal  amend- 
ment here,  and  yourself,  that  it  is  our 
intention  that  the  votes  be  on  both 
amendments,  up  or  down. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  And  during  the  90- 
minute  debate  prior  to  the  two  votes, 
that  the  Senator  would  be  free  to  dis- 
cuss any  amendment  that  he  wishes 
to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  that  is  fine.  I 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  to  put 
this  together.  I  appreciate  the  work  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts as  well  as  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ordered,  That  on  Tuesday.  April  11.  1989. 
at  2:15  p.m.,  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  4,  the  minimum  wage  bill,  and 
that  there  then  be  90  minutes  debate,  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetu  [Mr.  Kennixy]  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  at  the 
end  of  which  a  roUcall  vote  shall  occur  on 
amendment  No.  20  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  for  himself  and  Sen- 
ators Pryor,  Mitchell,  and  Kennedy,  with 
no  intervening  debate  or  action. 


Ordered  further.  That  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Graham  amendment,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch]  be  recognized  to 
offer  the  administration's  alternative  pack- 
age amendment,  which  shall  be  voted  on 
without  any  intervening  debate  or  motion. 

Ordered  further.  That  in  the  event  the 
Hatch  amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  be  consid- 
ered original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  amendment  be 
in  order  prior  to  the  disposition  of  the 
amendments  described  in  this  agreement. 

Mr,  HATCH.  Now.  as  I  understand 
it,  Mr.  Majority  Leader,  the  remaining 
amendments  we  will  just  have  to 
handle  and  hopefully  we  will  put  a 
time  agreement  together  afterward  on 
those  but  we  will  just  have  to  handle 
them  during  the  course  of  business,  so 
we  protect  the  rights  of  everybody 
with  regard  to  remaining  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  im- 
mediately following  the  disposition  of 
the  matters  covered  in  this  agreement, 
that  we  will  then  proceed  to  further 
amendments  and  complete  action  on 
this  bill  by  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday  or  at  the  latest  on  Thurs- 
day. 

As  I  said.  I  described  that  as  my 
hope  and  expectation. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Might  I  just  ask  one 
other  question?  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  be  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  and  it  will  be  pend- 
ing when  we,  I  guess,  begin  debate 
again  on  Monday.  Is  that  correct?  My 
question  is  this:  If  this  is  pending, 
then  we  will  have  to  have  time  to  lay 
down  the  President's  amendment  after 
that  is  voted  up  or  down? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  agreement,  by 
its  express  terms  which  I  just  present- 
ed, says  that  "Upon  the  disposition  of 
the  Graham  amendment.  Senator 
Hatch  be  recognized  to  offer  the  ad- 
ministration's alternative  package 
amendment  which  shall  be  voted  on 
without  any  intervening  debate  or  mo- 
tions." 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  So,  that  is  correct. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader. 

SENATE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  majority  leader  might  indicate 
what  the  program  will  be  for  the  bal- 
ance of  today  and  Monday.  And  also  I 
would  indicate  to  the  majority  leader 
that  we  have  started  on  this  side  to  see 
if  we  could  get  some  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  on  Contra  aid. 

I  luiow  the  majority  leader  wants  to 
finish  the  minimum  wage  bill  first  and 
I  would  hope  that  after  we  have  had 
these  two  important  votes  we  do  not 
have  24  more  amendments  to  dispose 
of  or  we  will  be  on  this  all  next  week. 

I  think  that  some  of  the  amend- 
ments may  go  away.  But  will  there  be 
any  rollcall  votes  today? 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader.  There  will  be  no  roUcall 
votes  today. 

I  will  consult  with  the  Republican 
leader  and  the  chairman  and  ranking 
members  to  determine  whether  any 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  a 
session  on  Monday  for  purposes  of  fur- 
ther debate.  There  will  be  no  roUcall 
votes  on  Monday. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  complete 
action  on  the  minimum  wage  bill  by 
the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday. 

As  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  knows,  we  have  discussed  this 
on  several  occasions. 

I  expect  to  have  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  bill,  the  PSLIC  bill,  ready  for 
action  on  the  Senate  floor  on  Monday, 
April  17.  That  is  a  very  high  priority 
item.  The  President  has  repeatedly 
asked  us  to  move  promptly  on  that.  It 
is  my  hope  to  do  that. 

Therefore,  the  timeframe,  the 
window  for  the  Contra  bill,  will  be 
after  completion  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill  and  before  the  FSLIC  bill.  I 
expect  and  hope  again  that  will  be 
next  Thursday,  but  that  depends  upon 
completion  of  the  minimum  wage  bill. 

Members  should  know  that  we  will 
continue  on  this  legislation  until  it  is 
disposed  of  and  then,  and  only  then, 
would  we  move  to  the  Contra  aid  bill, 
but  we  are  moving  toward  an  agree- 
ment on  time  on  that,  and  I  would 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  dispose  of 
that  next  Thursday.  That  is  an  opti- 
mistic scenario,  that  we  finish  this  on 
Wednesday  night,  do  the  Contra  aid 
bill  on  Thursday,  and  then  do  the 
PSLIC  bill  on  the  following  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  for  the  cooperation 
that  he  has  demonstrated  in  all  of 
these  areas  in  attempting  to  reach 
agreement  to  deal  with  these  in  a  clear 
and  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  other  piece  of 
legislation  was  the  Martin  Luther 
King  authorization  bill.  I  understand 
there  will  be  a  number  of  amendments 
offered  by  a  Member  on  this  side.  I 
just  indicate  that  for  the  Record.  We 
have  that  information. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  was  originally 
my  hope  to  take  up  the  Martin  Luther 
King  reauthorization  bill  on  this 
coming  Monday,  but  I  understand 
what  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  said,  and  he  communicated 
that  to  me  privately  before.  Therefore, 
that  makes  it  not  possible  to  do  it  in 
that  timeframe,  but  we  will  do  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  the  event  that  time  becomes 
available  late  next  week,  if  the  Contra 
package  takes  much  less  time  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  then  if 
this  minimimi  wage  bill  is  completed 
on  time  or  possibly  earlier,  then  we 
will  try  to  move  to  that.  I  will  discuss 


that  with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  before  making  any  decision 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  say  again  for  the 
record,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  this 
side— and  I  know  there  are  some  who 
are  not  totally  in  accord  with  the 
President's  view  on  minimum  wage, 
which  may  be  the  reason  for  a  number 
of  amendments.  Some  believe  the 
President  may  have  gone  too  far,  but 
the  President  has  kept,  has  fulfilled  a 
promise  he  made  during  the  campaign, 
and  he  has  agreed  to  $4.25  with  a  6- 
month  training  wage  period.  Nothing 
less.  As  was  indicated  in  the  letter  I 
had  printed  in  the  Record  this  morn- 
ing from  the  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  that  the  President 
does  favor  an  increase  in  minimum 
wage.  It  is  not  that  he  opposes  any  in- 
crease; he  favors  an  increase.  In  fact,  a 
90-cent  increase  over  a  3-year  period. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
would  understand  we  should  not  delay 
this  bill.  We  may  not  prevail.  The  bill 
would  then  be  vetoed  and  hopefully  a 
veto  would  be  sustained.  But  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  in  our  interest  to 
move  this  legislation  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  cooperate  with  the  majority 
leader,  and  we  will  make  an  effort  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  hate 
to  interject  myself  in  the  very  con- 
structive discussion  between  the  two 
leaders,  but  I  am  wondering  if  it  would 
be  premature  to  suggest  that  at  a  time 
certain  on  Tuesday,  after  we  dispose  of 
the  two  major  amendments,  or  assum- 
ing we  do  dispose  of  them  at  that  time, 
that  at  that  time  period  we  may  not 
see  if  there  could  not  be  a  time  certain 
set  for  a  debate  which  may  hurry  the 
matters  along.  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, most  of  the  amendments  are 
coming  from  the  Republican  side  and 
not  from  the  Democratic  side. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  we  will  discuss 
that  with  the  Republican  leader,  and 
we  are  endeavoring  to  identify  all  of 
the  amendments.  The  Republican 
leader  has  just  made  a  constructive 
statement  encouraging  members  on 
his  side  not  to  delay  this,  and  we  hope 
by  Tuesday,  after  the  two  major 
amendments,  to  be  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  remaining  amend- 
ments with  a  time  certain  for  voting 
on  the  bill.  We  are  going  to  make  that 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  30 


(Purpose:  to  make  a  perfecting  amendment) 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 20. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  6.  line  S,  strike  out  all 
that  follows  "SECTION"  through  page  14, 
line  3,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.  SHORT  TITLE:  RErERENCE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Minimum  Wage  Restoration  Act  of 
1989". 

(b)  Reference.— Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.). 

SEC.  2.  restoration  OF  MINIMLUM  WAGE. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  (29  U.S.C. 
206(a)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  not  less  than  $3.35  an  hour  during 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1989,  not 
less  than  $3.85  an  hour  during  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1989.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990,  not  less  than  $4.25  an  hour 
during  the  year  beginning  October  1,  1990. 
and  not  less  than  $4.55  an  hour  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991;". 

SEC.  3.  CHANGE  IN  ENTERPRISE  TEST. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (s)  of  section 
3  (29  U.S.C.  203(s))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(s)(l)  'Enterprise  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
means  an  enterprise  that— 

"(A)(i)  has  employees  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  or  that  has  employees  handling, 
selling,  or  otherwise  working  on  goods  or 
materials  that  have  been  moved  in  or  pro- 
duced for  commerce  by  any  person:  and 

"(ii)  is  an  enterprise  whose  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done  is  not 
less  than  $500,000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes 
at  the  retail  level  that  are  separately 
stated);  or 

"(B)  is  an  activity  of  a  public  agency. 

"(2)  Any  establishment  that  has  as  its 
only  regular  employees  the  owner  thereof 
or  the  parent,  spouse,  child,  or  other 
member  of  the  immediate  family  of  such 
owner  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an  en- 
terprise engaged  in  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  or  a  part  of 
such  an  enterprise.  The  sales  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment shall  not  be  included  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  of  any  enterprise  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Preservation  or  Coverage.— 

(1)  In  general.— Any  enterprise  that  on 
December  31,  1989.  was  subject  to  section 
6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
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1938  (29  U.S.C.  30«<ftKl))  and  that  because 
of  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  Is 
not  subject  to  such  section  shall— 

(A)  pay  its  employees  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  in  effect  under  such  section 
on  December  31.  1989; 

(B)  pay  its  employees  in  accordance  with 
lection  7  of  such  Act  (29  U-S.C.  207);  and 

(C)  remain  subject  to  section  12  of  such 
Act(29U.S.C.  212). 

(2)  VioLATiOHS.— A  violation  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  considered  a  violation  of  section 
6,  7,  or  12  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  as  the  case  may  be. 

(C)  CONFORMIMG  AMHTOMEHTS.— 

(1)  Section  13(a)  (29  U.S.C.  213(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(4). 

(2)  Section  13(g)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  except  that"  and  all 
that  follows  in  such  subsection  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(d)  TscHMiCAL  AMDroittirrs.— Section  3(r) 
(29  U.S.C.  203(r))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(r)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ':  Provided,  That, 
within"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
period  and  "Within"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C). 
respectively: 

(4)  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this 
subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)": 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (2). 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C). 
respectively:  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "public  or  private  or" 
in  subparagraph  (A)  (as  so  redesignated). 

(e)  ErrECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1.  1989. 

SEC.  4.  PUERTO  RICO.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  AND  AMER- 
ICAN SAMOA. 

(a)  Spkciai.  Ikdostry  Committkis.— Sec- 
tion 5  (29  D.S.C.  205)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ameri- 
can Samoa"; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "such  island  or  is- 
lands" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ameri- 
can Samoa";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e);  and 

(4)  in  the  section  heading,  by  striking  out 

"FODITO   RICO    AITD   THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS"    and 

Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "americak  samoa". 

(b)  MiNiMTTM  Wage. -Section  6  (29  U.S.C. 
206)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aX3>— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  "appoint"  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  sections  5 
and  8.":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(cKl)  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by  sub- 
section (aKl)  shall  be  applicable  in  the  case 
of  any  employee  in  Puerto  Rico  who  is  em- 
ployed by— 


"(A)  the  United  SUtes, 

"(B)  an  establishment  that  is  a  hotel, 
motel  or  restaurant, 

"(C)  any  other  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment that  employs  such  employee  primarily 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  or  offer- 
ing of  food  or  beverages  for  human  con- 
sumption, either  on  the  premises,  or  by  such 
services  as  catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or 
curb  or  counter  service,  to  the  public,  to  em- 
ployees, or  to  members  or  guests  of  mem- 
bers of  clubs,  or 

"(D)  any  other  industry  in  which  the  aver- 
age hourly  wage  is  greater  than  or  equal  to 
$4.65  an  hour. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  in  Puerto 
Rico  who  is  employed  in  an  Industry  in 
which  the  average  hourly  wage  is  not  less 
than  $4.00  but  not  more  than  $4.64,  the 
minimum  wage  rate  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  increased  on  October  1,  1989, 
and  each  October  1  thereafter  through  Oc- 
tober 1.  1993.  by  equal  amounts  (rounded  to 
the  nearest  5  cents)  so  that  the  highest  min- 
imum wage  rate  prescribed  in  subsection 
(aKl)  shall  apply  on  October  1, 1993. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  in  Puerto 
Rico  who  is  employed  in  an  industry  in 
which  the  average  hourly  wage  is  less  than 
$4.00,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4), 
the  minimum  wage  rate  applicable  to  such 
employee  shall  be  increased  on  October  1, 
1989.  and  each  October  1  thereafter 
through  October  1,  1994.  by  equal  amounts 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  5  cents)  so  that  the 
highest  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  shall  apply  on  October  1, 
1994. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  munici- 
pality or  other  governmental  entity  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  which  the  average 
hourly  wage  is  less  than  $4.00  an  hour  and 
who  was  brought  under  the  coverage  of  this 
section  pursuant  to  an  amendment  made  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1985  (Public  Law  99-150),  the  minimum 
wage  rate  applicable  to  such  employee  shall 
be  increased  on  October  1,  1989.  and  each 
October  1  thereafter  through  October  1, 
1995.  by  equal  amounts  (rounded  to  the 
nearest  5  cents)  so  that  the  highest  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  in  subsection 
(aKl)  shall  apply  on  October  1,  1995.". 

(c)  Wage  Orders.— Section  8  (29  U.S.C. 
208)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a). 
by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a); 

(3)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  ".  and  who  but  for  sec- 
tion 6(aK3)  would  be  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  requirements  of  section  6(aKl)"; 

(4)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  or  in  the 
Virgin  Islands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  6(c)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  6(aK3)":  and 

(5)  in  the  section  heading,  by  striking  out 
"PUERTO  Rico  and  the  VIRGIN  ISLANDS"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "American  samoa". 


(d)  Employment  Under  Special  Certipi- 
CATES.-Section  14(b)  (29  U.S.C.  214(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(or  in"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "section  6(c))"  each 
place  it  appeau^  in  paragraphs  (IKA),  (2), 
and  (3). 

SEC.  5.  TIP  CREDIT. 

Effective  October  1.  1989,  the  third  sen- 
tence of  section  3(m)  (29  U.S.C.  203(m))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  excess  of  40  per 
centum  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
rate,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
excess  of  (1)  45  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  rate  during  the  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1989.  and  (2)  50  percent  of 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  rate  after 
September  30,  1990,". 

SEC.  «.  TRAINING  WAGE. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Authority.— Any  employer  may,  in 
lieu  of  the  minimum  wage  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.S.C.  206).  pay  an  eligible  employ- 
ee the  wage  prescribed  by  paragraph  (2) 
while  such  employee  is  engaged  in  on-the- 
job  training. 

(2)  Wage  rate.— The  wage  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  a  wage— 

(A)  of  not  less  than  $3.35  an  hour  during 
the  year  beginning  October  1.  1989;  and 

(B)  beginning  October  1.  1990,  of  not  less 
than  $3.35  an  hour  or  85  percent  of  the 
wage  prescribed  by  section  6  of  such  Act, 
whichever  is  greater. 

(b)  Wage  Period.— An  employer  may  pay 
an  eligible  employee  the  minimum  wage  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  for  a  period 
that— 

(1)  begins  on  or  after  October  1, 1989; 

(2)  does  not  exceed  the  time  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (gKlKB);  and 

(3)  ends  before  September  30,  1992. 

(c)  Wage  Conditions.— No  eligible  employ- 
ee may  be  paid  the  wage  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  by  an  employer  if— 

(1)  any  other  individual  has  been  laid  off 
by  such  employer  from  the  position  to  be 
filled  by  such  eligible  employee  or  from  any 
substantially  equivalent  position;  or 

(2)  such  employer  has  terminated  the  em- 
ployment of  any  regular  employee  or  other- 
wise reduced  the  number  of  employees  with 
the  intention  of  filling  the  vacancy  so  cre- 
ated by  hiring  an  employee  to  be  paid  such 
wage. 

(d)  Limitation.— During  any  month  in 
which  employees  are  to  be  employed  in  an 
establishment  under  this  section,  the  pro- 
portion of  employee  hours  of  employment 
to  the  total  hours  of  employment  of  all  em- 
ployees in  such  establishment  may  not 
exceed  a  proportion  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  total  hours  of  employment  of  all  em- 
ployees in  such  establishment. 

(e)  Notice.— Each  employer  shall  provide 
to  any  eligible  employee  who  is  paid  the 
wage  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  a  written 
notice  stating  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  remedies  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (f)  for  violations  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  to  employers  the 
text  of  the  notice  to  be  provided  under  this 
subsection. 

(f)  Enporcement.— Any  employer  who  em- 
ploys an  employee  in  violation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  violated  section  15  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  215). 
Sections  16  and  17  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
216  and  217)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
violation. 

(g>  Drpinitioms.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 
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(1)  Eligible  employee.— The  term  "eligi- 
ble employee"  means  with  resi>ect  to  an  em- 
ployer an  individual  who— 

(A)  is  not  a  migrant  agricultural  worker  or 
a  seasonal  agricultural  worker  (as  defined  in 
paragraphs  (8)  and  (10)  of  section  3  of  the 
Migrant  and  Seasonal  Agricultural  Worker 
Protection  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1802  (8)  and  (10)): 

(B)  has  not  previously  worked  for  an  em- 
ployer or  employers  in  employment  for 
which  payroll  taxes  have  been  withheld; 

(C)  has  not  worked  at  least  30  days  with 
one  such  employer;  and 

(D)  has  not  worked  a  cumulative  total  of 
60  days  or  more  with  all  such  employers, 
except  that  such  individual  is  responsible 
for  providing  the  requisite  proof  of  previous 
period  or  periods  of  employment  with  other 
employers. 

(2)  On-the-job  trairinc— The  term  "on- 
the-job  training"  means  training  offered  to 
an  individual  while  employed  in  productive 
work  that  provides  knowledge,  technical 
skills,  and  personal  skills  essential  to  the 
full  and  adequate  performance  of  such  em- 
ployment. 

(h)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  January  1, 
1993,  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  wage  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

( 1 )  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  such  wage 
on  employment  opportunities  for  Inexperi- 
enced workers; 

(2)  any  reduction  in  employment  opportu- 
nities for  experienced  workers  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  employees  under 
such  wage; 

(3)  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  train- 
ing provided  under  such  wage;  and 

(4)  the  degree  to  which  employers  used 
the  authority  to  pay  such  wage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
proceed  as  in  morning  business  for  ap- 
proximately 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADMINISTRATION  RESPONSE  TO 
•EXXON  VALDEZ"  DISASTER 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagTies 
the  significant  activity  associated  with 
the  administration's  response  to  the 
Alaska  delegation  and  the  Governor  of 
Alaska's  request  for  assistance  with 
regard  to  the  unfortunate  disaster  as- 
sociated with  the  Exxon  Valdez  and 
the  resulting  oilspill  which  took  place 
in  Prince  William  Sound. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  consequence  of  2 
full  days  of  almost  full  attention  by 
the  White  House,  this  morning  the 
President  armounced  a  series  of  assist- 
ance programs  for  oil  cleanup  for  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  conjunction  with 
that  particular  accident.  I  think  it  is 
significant  to  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Skinner; 
the  Environmental  Agency  head, 
Rellly;  the  Coast  Guard  Conunandant, 
Admiral  Yost;  and  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense  Cheney  were  at  the  press  confer- 
ence and  the  meeting  this  morning.  I 
would  like  to  outline  for  my  colleagues 
very  briefly  the  expanse  of  the  par- 


ticular assistance  which  Alaskans  can 
expect. 

The  President  indicated  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  will  serve 
as  the  President's  personal  liaison  to 
the  cleanup  effort.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  will  be  responsible  for 
mobilizing  and  coordinating  all  Feder- 
al departments  and  agencies  as  neces- 
sary. Adm.  Paul  Yost,  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  Vice  Adm.  Clyde  Robbins 
will  assume  personal  onsite  direction 
of  the  cleanup  effort,  working  with 
Exxon  and,  of  course,  our  Governor  in 
Alaska. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  directed  by  the  President  to 
make  available  all  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  personnel  that  can  be  effec- 
tively utilized  in  assisting  the  cleanup 
of  spilled  oil.  Planning  for  this  effort, 
which  will  be  coordinated  by  Maj. 
Gen.  J.D.  Smith,  the  Director  of  Mili- 
tary Support,  has  already  begun.  Ele- 
ments of  all  military  services  will  be 
available  as  necessary  to  support  oil 
cleanup  operations.  The  operations 
that  are  anticipated  will  include  utili- 
zation of  armed  forces  ground  person- 
nel in  the  cleanup  of  affected  beach 
areas,  additional  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  assist  in  skimming  and  boom- 
ing activities  related  to  oil  in  the 
sound  and  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  cleaning  and  military  person- 
nel participating  in  the  cleanup  ef- 
forts. As  onsite  coordinator  of  cleanup 
efforts,  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  as- 
sured of  the  availability  of  necessary 
Department  of  Defense  assistance. 

It  has  been  charged  by  the  President 
with  the  responsibility  of  utilizing  the 
maximum  predictable  effort  to  begin 
restoration  of  affected  land  and  water 
areas.  Use  of  the  military  forces  will 
not  displace  civilian  employment  by 
the  company  responsible,  the  Exxon 
Corp..  or  by  Federal  agencies. 

By  constructing  facilities  in  remote 
areas,  the  military  efforts  will  facili- 
tate future  work  of  civilian  personnel 
in  cleanup  related  work. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  calls  on  Exxon  to 
increase  the  number  of  civilian  em- 
ployees and  locally  owned  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  oil  cleanup  operations. 

The  President  believes  that  a  simple 
and  expeditious  claims  procedure 
should  be  established  by  Exxon  for 
those  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  spill. 
This  assistance  should  include  tempo- 
rary funds  pending  resolution  of  per- 
manent claims. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  directed  that  a  program  for  volim- 
teers  willing  to  assist  cleanup  efforts 
be  established  during  the  coming 
summer  months.  Volunteers  and  other 
civilian  assistants  will  supplement 
military  persormel  in  the  cleanup  op- 
erations. In  addition  to  these  immedi- 
ate cleanup  efforts  the  President  has 
named  EPA  Administrator  William 
Reilly  to  coordinate  efforts  to  promote 


the  long-term  revival  of  the  ecology  of 
Prince  William  Sound.  EPA  will  draw 
on  the  expertise  of  leading  scientists 
and  oil  spill  experts  in  developing 
long-range  recovery  plans. 

As  we  know,  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  many  tragic  oil  spills 
throughout  the  world.  The  opportuni- 
ty to  learn  from  over  a  10-20  year 
period  of  observation  and  reports  of 
leading  scientists  will  indeed  be  very 
valuable.  It  is  hoped  that  these  people 
can  go  up  to  Alaska,  meet  with  our  sci- 
entists, the  members  of  NOAA,  the 
National  Oceanographic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  meet  with  our 
mayors,  and  tell  our  people  what  they 
might  expect  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  is  going  to  happen  next  week, 
next  month,  next  year,  5  years,  10 
years.  NOAA.  as  an  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  as  well  as  the 
Department  of  Interior,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  already 
commenced  the  scientific  assessment 
of  the  ecological  damage  from  the  oil 
spill  and  the  development  of  a  plan  for 
long-nm  restoration  and  rehabilitation 
and  replacement  of  the  damaged  natu- 
ral resources.  As  part  of  this  effort, 
the  Departments  will  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment plans  for  restoring  fish  and 
wildlife  stock  habitat.  The  President 
will  shortly  submit  comprehensive  oil 
spill  liability  and  compensation  legisla- 
tion, and  he  urges  Congress  to  consid- 
er and  act  upon  such  legislation 
promptly. 

In  addition,  the  President  believes 
that  ratification  of  the  pending  inter- 
national oil  spill  agreements  should  re- 
ceive priority  attention  by  the  Senate. 

The  President  has  also  directed  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  be 
prepared  to  respond  to  an  appropriate 
request  from  Alaskan  State  authori- 
ties to  make  economic  injury  assist- 
ance loans  available  to  those  persons 
who  may  not  be  eligible  for  loan  pro- 
grams provided  by  Exxon  or  other 
sources.  The  tragic  consequences  of 
the  Exxon  Valdez  situation  have  dem- 
onstrated the  clear  inadequacy  of  con- 
tingency plaiming  for  emergencies  of 
this  type.  As  a  result,  the  President 
has  directed  a  review  of  contingency 
plans  of  this  type  nationwide  to  deter- 
mine their  adequacy  in  light  of  the  les- 
sons of  this  situation  and  the  critical 
importance  of  an  adequate  capacity 
for  a  timely  response.  The  national  re- 
sponse team  established  pursuant  to 
the  Clean  Water  Act  has  been  directed 
to  undertake  this  reevaluation  of  ex- 
isting planning  and  to  report  findings 
and  recommendations  within  6 
months. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  statement  this 
morning  indicated  that  the  oilspill  in 
Prince  William  Sound,  simply  put.  "Is 
one  of  the  greatest  environmental 
tragedies  in  American  history  with 
more  than   10  million  gallons  of  oil 
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going  into  the  waters  of  the  sound. 
The  spill  has  been  deadly  to  marine 
life,  manunals.  and  birds  at  a  very  sub- 
stantial scale.  Adding  to  the  threat  of 
the  situation  was  the  possibility  that 
more  than  40  million  additional  gal- 
lons of  oil  still  in  the  ship  might  have 
been  discharged  if  further  damage  to 
the  ship  still  on  the  reef  in  exposed 
waters  had  occurred." 

Fortunately,  that  was  not  the  case. 
The  remaining  oil  from  the  Exxon 
Valdez  has  now  been  unloaded  to  the 
extent  possible  and  the  tanker  refloat- 
ed. Thus,  the  danger  of  this  tragedy 
which  could  have  been  magnified  by 
several  times  in  size  has  now  been  re- 
moved. I  am  again  referring  to  the 
statement  by  the  President.  "Now  is 
the  time  to  focus  private  and  public  re- 
sources on  the  job  of  cleaning  up  the 
oil.  protecting  the  fragile  areas  from 
the  spreading  pollution,  and  restoring 
damaged  areas." 

The  Exxon  Corp..  Mr.  President,  has 
acluiowledged  its  responsibility  and  it 
will  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  all 
damages  caused  by  this  incident  to  the 
maximum  extent  of  the  law.  Exxon  is 
currently  conducting  extensive  oper- 
ations designed  to  recover  spilled  oil. 
In  addition  to  Exxon's  current  efforts, 
a  substantial  Federal  response  has 
been  mounted,  coordinated  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  which  at  present  has 
some  400  Coast  Guard  personnel  in- 
volved as  well  as  vessels,  aircraft,  heli- 
copters, and  large  quantities  of  equip- 
ment. The  President  has  determined, 
however,  that  this  effort  should  be  ex- 
panded, and  he  has  today  directed,  as 
I  have  indicated,  a  series  of  additional 
measures. 

Further,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  there  was  a 
series  of  priorities  involved  in  this  un- 
fortunate accident.  Clearly  the  Alaska 
delegation.  Senator  Stevens,  Repre- 
sentative Young,  and  myself,  is  very 
pleased  to  see  the  response  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  now  the  involvement  of  virtu- 
ally all  Federal  agencies  including  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  represented 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  who 
was  at  t'ne  meeting. 

Further,  since  we  have  identified 
that  tae  oU  is  now  out  of  the  tanker, 
the  tanker  is  now  off  the  reef  and  has 
been  moved  to  an  area  where  it  is 
being  patched  up,  the  next  priority  is 
to  clean  up  and  that  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult.  With  the  availability  of 
the  military,  the  Air  Force  National 
Guard,  joiiUng  with  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Army,  of  course,  we  can  direct 
our  attention  to  putting  in  facilities, 
because  there  are  no  roads  in  this 
area.  Mr.  President— these  are  islands, 
beautiful  areas,  totally  inaccessible. 

You  can  only  go  in  there  by  vessel 
and  then  you  must  have  some  facili- 
ties. The  weather  can  be  very  tough 
this  time  of  year  with  snow,  squalls, 
storms,  and  so  forth.  What  we  need  is 


berthing  barges.  Hopefully,  they  will 
be  brought  in  by  the  Navy  from  Brem- 
merton,  and  other  areas  on  the  west 
coast,  but  that  is  going  to  take  10  days. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  we 
bring  in  a  military  capability,  perhaps 
the  Army,  the  6th  Light  Infantry  Divi- 
sion that  is  in  Fairbanks  and  Anchor- 
age as  well  as  the  National  Guard, 
bring  those  people  down  temporarily 
and  have  them  put  up  tents. 

The  idea  is  to  have  temporary  tents 
on  the  beach  so  that  the  people  in- 
volved in  the  cleanup  can  go  in,  wash 
up,  and  take  care  of  some  of  the  birds 
and  sea  otters  that,  unfortunately, 
have  been  affected.  We  need  those  fa- 
cilities, the  availability  of  the  military 
to  transport  back  and  forth,  and,  of 
course,  the  involvement  of  our  Alaska 
private  sector  in  tugs. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  attract  from 
southeastern  Alaska  from  the  logging 
industry  some  of  their  facility,  utiliza- 
tion of  small  tugs,  and  various  types  of 
barges  that  they  have  used  in  the  log- 
ging camps  to  house  persoruiel  so  we 
can  get  people  out  there.  It  is  not  good 
enough  to  put  them  on  the  boat.  You 
must  have  available  facilities.  They 
are  a  long,  long  way.  60.  70.  80.  100 
miles  out  from  Valdez  because  of  the 
extensiveness  of  the  area  of  concern  in 
Prince  William  Sound. 

Further,  the  significance  of  the 
President  directing  SBA  has  been  met 
with  enthusiasm  by  Alaskans  because 
a  lot  of  Alaskans  do  not  know  what  to 
expect. 

For  example,  you  might  have  a  fish- 
erman who  has  to  buy  a  new  engine 
this  year.  He  does  not  know  if  he  is 
going  to  be  able  to  fish  this  year 
simply  because  he  does  not  know  what 
the  impact  of  the  spill  is  going  to  have 
on  the  salmon  running  later  on  this 
summer.  We  know  the  herring  fishery 
has  already  been  closed.  So  he  has  no 
income  from  that. 

Let  us  take  a  case  where  his  boat 
broke  down  and  he  needs  a  new 
engine.  He  would  ordinarily  go  to  the 
bank.  The  bank  does  not  know  wheth- 
er to  lend  him  the  money  because 
there  might  be  a  fishing  season.  With 
SBA  now  geared  in  to  address  this 
area,  we  intend  to  work  with  our  con- 
stituents in  Alaska  who  have  the  ex- 
traordinary cases  where  the  damage  is 
not  ascertained  now. 

It  is  not  like  a  hurricane  or  a  fire 
where  you  know  what  the  damage  is. 
It  is  what  nature  will  dictate  the 
damage  to  be  when  we  know  the  full 
extent  of  the  spill.  So  with  SBA  in 
there,  as  well  as  Exxon,  addressing  the 
issue  and  concerns  of  Alaskans,  I  think 
we  have  passed  a  major  hurdle.  That 
is  why  I  am  so  pleased  that  we  can 
expect  this  kind  of  participation  by 
the  Federal  Govenunent. 

Further,  with  the  EPA  Director 
really  directing  the  revival  of  the  ecol- 
ogy of  the  bay.  we  can  get  an  ongoing 
commitment  from  the  best  scientists 


in  the  land  as  to  how  this  area  can 
come  back  and  be  productive.  Of 
course,  we  are  very  concerned  over  the 
issue  of  contingency  and  containment 
plans,  obviously.  This  was  not  ade- 
quate. The  idea  of  moving  the  oil  from 
Valdez  to  the  markets  along  the  west 
coast  did  not  address  a  spill  of  this 
magnitude.  That  is  why  we  have 
asked,  and  I  personally  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Manuel  Lujan, 
to  withhold  any  further  action  from 
any  proposed  lease  sales  in  lease  sale 
92  until  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  containment  and  contin- 
gency plans. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues understand  we  are  still  looking 
to  Exxon  for  the  liability  associated 
with  this  and  they  have  acknowledged 
that  liability.  We  are  requesting  that 
under  the  long-term  revival  of  the 
ecology  that  a  pool  of  funds  be  made 
available  by  Exxon  to  address  this. 

The  current  funds  in  the  pipeline  li- 
ability fund  are  about  $300  million.  In 
addition  Exxon  has  the  availability  of 
some  $400  million  of  pool  insurance. 
So  fortunately,  we  have  a  situation 
here  where  those  responsible  do  have 
the  means  to  address  the  extent  of  the 
spill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
trying  to  address  the  concerns  of  our 
constituents.  Senator  Stevens,  Don 
Young,  and  I  have  met  with  Exxon. 
They  have  agreed  to  come  in  to  Wash- 
ington and  bring  their  people  here 
very  shortly  which  was  to  be  done 
right  after  the  tanker  got  off  the 
rocks,  so  we  can  bring  to  them  the 
case  histories  of  our  Alaskans  who  are 
frightened.  They  are  discouraged. 
They  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn 
because  their  future  is  jeopardized— 
and  say  these  are  the  kinds  of  things 
you  are  going  to  have  to  address  as 
you  meet  the  responsibilities  associat- 
ed with  this  spill. 

There  has  been  continued  concern 
over  the  oil  that  is  still  at  sea.  There  is 
a  substantial  amount  out  there,  maybe 
as  much  as  2  or  3  or  4  million  gallons, 
and  it  is  floating  out  beyond  Prince 
William  Sound  now.  It  is  out  in  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska.  It  is  moving  north.  It 
is  off  Point  Gore.  It  is  some  10.  12 
miles  off  the  mouth  of  Resurrection 
Bay,  which  is  the  Seward  area.  It  is 
going  toward  Kodiak,  toward  Shelikof 
Straits.  We  do  not  have  the  capability 
to  mop  up  oil  on  the  high  seas.  We 
have  never  done  it.  But  we  have  to  ad- 
dress new  technology. 

I  am  very  pleased  the  Coast  Guard  is 
curemtly  moving  booms  into  the  area 
of  Kodiak.  They  have  already  alerted 
the  area  associated  with  Seward.  We 
hope  the  oil  does  not  move  up  there. 
Of  course,  it  is  dispersing.  But  never- 
theless, it  remains  a  significant  threat. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  current  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  the  spill.  I  am 
again  very  pleased  that  our  President 
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saw  fit  to  utilize  the  capabilities  of  his 
Cabinet  in  addressing  with  dispatch 
the  next  phase  of  this  terrible  disas- 
ter, and  that  is  associated  with  the 
cleanup  as  well  as  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  area,  as  well  of  course,  the  unfor- 
tunate human  disaster  associated  With 
those  that  maintain  their  lifestyle  and 
their  livelihood  from  fishing,  and 
those  that  are  involved  in  tourism  and 
other  things  that  directly  affect  the 
area  of  Prince  William  Sound. 

I  think  we  can  all  learn  a  great  deal 
from  this,  Mr.  President.  But  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  nearly  half  of  the 
oil  that  moves  in  the  United  States 
moves  by  a  vessel  of  some  type.  Most 
of  it  is  foreign  tankers  coming  into  the 
United  States.  The  only  U.S.  flag 
vessel  movement  of  any  consequence  is 
the  movement  of  Alaskan  oil  from 
Alaska  down  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  that  oil 
moves  through  the  Panamanian  pipe- 
line on  the  Atlantic  side  and  into  the 
gulf. 

So  my  point  is  that  we  are  depend- 
ent on  moving  oil  by  tanker  in  the 
United  States  as  we  are  in  the  world 
with  over  50  percent  of  our  oil  moving 
by  tanker  throughout  the  world.  So 
this  risk  does  exist.  This  risk  must  be 
reexamined. 

This  risk  must  be  reduced  and  leis- 
sons  learned  must  be  put  forth  in 
tightening  up  restrictions  so  that  we 
never  have  aloofness  associated  with 
how  this  accident  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  date  I 
intend  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
specifics  with  regard  to  how  this  hap- 
pened. I  can  tell  you  right  now  it  was  a 
consequence  of  Murphy's  law.  Every- 
thing that  could  go  possibly  wrong 
went  wrong.  The  backup  systems  did 
not  work.  The  contingencies  were  in- 
adequate. The  manner  in  which  the 
tanker  went  on  the  rocks  was  one  that 
the  engineers  had  not  predicted. 
There  was  just  a  simple  series  of  these 
things  that  occurred.  But  the  fact  is 
they  did  occur.  The  damage  is  done. 
Nov/  we  are  faced  with  a  real  situation, 
a  tragedy,  and  a  calamity.  But  we  are 
doing  something  about  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  delegation.  Senator 
Stevens  and  Representative  Don 
Young,  and  our  Governor,  that  we 
have  conmiunicated  the  concers  to  the 
people  of  Alaska  for  action.  The  Presi- 
dent has  heard  those  concerns  and 
met  them  in  the  action  that  has  been 
initiated  today  from  the  White  House. 

In  behalf  of  all  Alaskans.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  most  grateful.  We  will 
keep  you  suid  our  other  colleagues  in- 
formed as  this  matter  progresses. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  him  for 
the  allotted  time  as  well  in  the  exten- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-858.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Allied  Contributions 
to  the  Common  Defense";  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-859.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (I/Cgislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  the  annual 
report  on  the  Panama  Canal  treaties  for 
fiscal  year  1988:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-860.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Re- 
source Management  and  Support),  transmit- 
ing.  pursuant  to  law,  the  Officer  Flow 
annex  to  the  Defense  manpower  report  for 
fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-861.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Financial  Institutions 
Examination  Council,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Council 
for  1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-862.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  for  1988:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-863.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-864.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements,  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-865.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  fourth  annual 
report  on  U.S.  coal  imports:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-866.  A  communication  from  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia  Representative  to 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  first  annual  report  on  the  activities 
initiated  and  supported  under  the  Compact 
of  Free  Association:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-867.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  General  Ser\'lces, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  informational 
copies  of  two  proposed  lease  prospectuses: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-868.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  For  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 


to  law,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  60-day  period  prior 
to  March  30.  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-869.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Conunissioner  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  internal 
controls  and  financial  systems  of  the  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1988:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-870.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  internal 
control  and  financial  systems  of  the  Council 
for  fiscal  year  1988:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-871.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  rer>ort  of  the  Au- 
thority under  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  for  calendar  year  1988:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-872.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Education 
(Planning,  Budget,  and  E^'aluation),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  new 
Privacy  Act  system  of  records:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-873.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Agency  on  compe- 
tition advocacy  for  fiscal  yeqr  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-874.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Alzheimer's 
Disease,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
first  report  of  the  Panel:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-875.  A  conmiunication  from  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  Statistics,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Council  covering  fiscal  year  1988:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-876.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  reauthorize 
certain  programs,  to  combine  the  authori- 
ties for  projects  serving  deaf-blind  children 
and  other  severely  handicapped  children,  to 
reauthorize  various  discretionary  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-877.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Income  Security  Issues  (Disability 
and  Welfare),  General  Accounting  Office, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law  a  report  enti- 
tled "Immigration  Reform  Federal  Pro- 
grams Show  Progress  in  Implementing 
Alien  Verification  Systems":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-878.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1988;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-879.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1988:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-880.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  cases  granted  equi- 
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table  relief  in  calendar  year  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


UMI 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-48.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Ohio:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 

"RSSOLDTIOM 

"Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  118th  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  urge 
the  101st  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  support  prompt  and  effec- 
tive extension  of  the  steel  Voluntary  Re- 
straint Arrangements;  and 

■Whereas,  in  1984,  steel  imports  equaled 
approximately  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
United  States  steel  market,  and,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  aid  domestic  producers.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  endorsed  negotiations  with 
major  foreign  steel  suppliers  concerning  vol- 
untary agreements  which  would  limit  ship- 
ments of  steel  to  the  United  States.  Since 
1984  when  the  Voluntary  Restraint  Ar- 
rangements were  first  instituted,  conditions 
abroad  have  changed  very  little,  and  the  un- 
derlying economic  condition  of  the  domestic 
steel  industry  remains  fragile;  and 

"Whereas,  since  their  inception,  the  Vol- 
untary Restraint  Arrangements  have  en- 
abled domestic  steel  producers  to  improve 
their  international  competitiveness,  yet  de- 
spite these  gains,  foreign  producers  contin- 
ue to  receive  massive  subsidies  from  their 
governments,  foreign  steel  markets  are  still 
tightly  restricted  to  imports,  foreign  produc- 
ers continue  to  "dump"  steel  Imports  at  arti- 
ficially low  prices,  and  there  remains  a 
structural  imbalance  between  world  steel 
supply  and  demand.  Indeed,  the  domestic 
steel  industry's  continued  profitability  will 
be  severely  threatened  if  surges  of  unfairly 
traded  imports  are  allowed  to  resume;  and 

"Whereas,  a  healthy  domestic  steel  indus- 
try is  critical  to  America's  national  security, 
industrial  base,  and  infrastructure,  unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  United  States  steel  in- 
dustry continues  to  lag  behind  other  foreign 
steel  industries  in  such  vital  areas  as  prod- 
uct yield,  energy  efficiency,  and  continuous 
casting  rate.  In  order  to  assure  ongoing 
worker  retraining,  reinvestment  in  new 
plants  and  equipment,  and  modernization  of 
operations,  it  is  imperative  that  Voluntary 
Restraint  Arrangements  be  extended  for 
five  years;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolx>ed.  That  we.  the  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  118th  General  Assembly  of 
Ohio,  in  adopting  this  Resolution,  urge  the 
101st  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  the  steel  Voluntary 
Restraint  Arrangements  for  five  years;  and 
be  It  further 

•Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
transmit  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Ohio  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate,  and  to  the  Ohio  Con- 
gressional Delegation." 

POM-49.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  UUh;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
Bources: 

"H.  Com.  Res.  12 

"Whereas  it  has  been  proposed  that  more 
than  five  million  acres  of  federal  land  in 


Utah  be  designated  as  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement wilderness; 

"Whereas  the  proposal  would  add  to  the 
almost  six  million  acres  of  Utah  land  now 
being  managed  for  single  use; 

"Whereas  Utah  already  has  an  enormous 
amount  of  land  in  five  national  parks,  desig- 
nated wilderness  areas,  recreation  areas 
under  park  service  or  forest  service  jurisdic- 
tion, bombing  and  gunnery  ranges  under 
Department  of  Defense  jurisdiction,  and 
Indian  reservation,  which  wilderness; 

"Whereas  since  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement has  not  yet  made  a  recommenda- 
tion it  would  be  premature  for  Congress  to 
interfere  in  the  process  and  designate  fur- 
ther UUh  land  as  wilderness; 

"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment may  recommend  further  lands  in  Utah 
for  wilderness  designation; 

"Whereas  if  after  the  study  process  is 
completed,  it  is  determined  that  further 
protection  is  needed  of  certain  federal  lands, 
the  multiple  use  potential  of  those  lands 
should  be  preserved  by  managing  them 
using  administrative  procedures  allowed  by 
current  law,  rather  than  through  congres- 
sional designation  as  wilderness; 

"Whereas  land  should  only  be  protected  if 
it  has  been  scrutinized  and  determined  to  be 
a  unique  area,  is  not  a  duplication  of  values 
protected  in  other  proposed  or  designated 
wilderness,  and  meets  the  legal  standards 
esUblished  by  Congress; 

"Whereas  many  of  the  3.2  million  acres  in- 
ventoried and  proposed  as  wilderness  do  not 
have  unique  characterics.  and  do  not  meet 
the  legal  criteria  for  wilderness;  and 

"Whereas  given  the  fact  that  designation 
as  wilderness  or  as  an  "area  of  critical  envi- 
ronmental concern"  seriously  impacU  the 
economy  of  the  area  and  of  the  state,  it  is 
essential  that  such  designation  l>e  carefully 
considered. 

"Whereas  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  sUte  of  UUh,  the 
Governor  concurring  therein,  declares  its 
opposition  to  congressional  consideration  of 
designation  of  additional  wilderness  until 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  completes 
Its  study  and  makes  its  final  recommenda- 
tions." 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Legisla- 
ture and  Governor  prefer  that  no  additional 
lands  in  UUh  be  designated  as  wilderness, 
and  declare  their  opposition  to  the  designa- 
tion of  any  lands  as  wilderness  that  do  not 
meet  the  legal  criteria  established  by  Con- 
gress for  wilderness. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved  that  if  cerUin 
lands  in  UUh  are  appropriate  for  protection 
because  they  are  unique,  or  because  they 
conUIn  features  unlike  other  wilderness 
lands,  that  those  lands  should  be  adminis- 
tratively protected  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  rather  than  designated  as  wil- 
derness. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  in  the  desig- 
nation of  any  UUh  lands  as  wilderness  or 
"areas  of  critical  environmental  concern." 
consideration  be  given  to  the  impact  of  the 
designation  on  local  and  state  economies. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Legisla- 
ture and  Governor  oppose  any  designation 
of  land  that  would  include  or  affect  the  rev- 
enues from  sUte  and  Institutional  trust 
lands. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  members  of  UUh's 
congressional  delegation,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 


POM-50.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  UUh;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"H.  Con.  Res.  5 

"Whereas  a  battle  between  a  band  of  the 
N(#thwestem  Shoshone  Indians  and  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Volunteers  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Patrick  Edward  Con- 
nors. U.S.  Army.  Military  District  of  Utah 
took  place  on  January  29,  1863,  on  the  Bear 
River  about  four  miles  northwest  of  the 
present-day  Preston,  Idaho; 

"Whereas  t>etween  250  and  300  Shoshone 
Indians,  including  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  killed  or  wounded  at  Bear  River, 
making  it  one  of  the  first,  and  one  of  the 
largest,  Indian  battles  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi: 

"Whereas  because  the  Battle  of  Bear 
River  occurred  during  the  Civil  War  it  has 
been  largely  Ignored  by  historians: 

"Whereas  the  Bear  River— Battle  Creek 
Monument  Committee  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  obUining  national  recogni- 
tion for  the  battle  in  the  form  of  a  national 
monument  commemorating  this  historic 
event  and  the  site  where  it  took  place;  and 

•"Whereas  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber 1986,  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
of  Franklin,  Caribou,  Bear  Lake,  and  Ban- 
nock Counties  of  Idaho  and  Cache,  Box 
Elder,  and  Rich  Counties  of  Utah  passed  a 
resolution  endorsing  and  supporting  the 
committee  in  its  efforts  to  commemorate 
the  Battle  of  Bear  River  and  urging  the 
state  and  federal  governments  to  study  the 
establishment  of  a  national  monument  at 
Bear  River. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  sUte  of  UUh,  the  Governor 
concurring  therein,  requesU  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  and  all  other  appropriate  state 
and  national  agencies  study  and  take  under 
advisement  the  establishment  of  a  national 
monument  at  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Bear 
River. 

•"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  congressional  dele- 
gations representing  Utah  and  Idaho  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service." 

POM-51.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Indiana; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"H.  Con.  Res.  33 

"Whereas  the  SUte  of  Indiana,  its  local 
goveriunents.  and  the  other  political  subdi- 
visions of  Indiana  historically  have  issued 
bonds  to  provide  for  public  needs  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  avsUlable  funds,  includ- 
ing public  conveniences  and  necessities  such 
as  roads,  public  buildings,  sewers,  water,  gas 
and  electric  utilities  and  related  facilities, 
and  schools;  and 

"Whereas  the  interest  on  such  bonds  has 
been  free  of  taxation  under  federal  income 
Ux  laws;  and 

•"Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  determined  that  the  is- 
suance of  tax  exempt  bonds  by  sUte  and 
local  govemmenU,  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions is  not  protected  by  the  United  States 
Constitution,  but  is  left  to  the  decision 
making  process  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  United  States  Govertmient;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Congress  over 
the  past  decades  has  time  after  time  re- 
stricted the  purposes  for  which  Ux  exempt 
bonds  can  be  Issued  and  has  made  more  dif- 
ficult and  costly   the   methodologies   that 


must  be  used 
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"Whereas  it  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
citizens  of  state  and  local  governments  and 
their  political  subdivisions  that  tax  exempt 
financing  remain  available  for  state  and 
local  govenunents  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions as  an  indispensable  way  in  which 
they  can  continue  to  provide  necessary 
public  services  and  facilities:  Therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  the  Senate  concurring: 

"SBcnoM  1.  That  this  body  opposes  any 
further  restrictions  in  existing  federal  laws 
or  regulations  impeding  or  limiting  the  issu- 
ance of  tax  exempt  bonds  by  state  and  local 
governments  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

"Sbc.  2.  That  this  body  supports  federal 
legislation  that  will  allow  Indiana's  citizens 
to  benefit  from  the  continued  availability  of 
tax  exempt  bonds  for  public  purposes  and 
supports  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  greater  utilization  of  tax 
exempt  financing  by  sUte  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  political  subdivisions. 

"Sec.  3.  That  this  body  urges  the  Indiana 
delegation  to  the  One  Hundred  First  United 
States  Congress,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  members  of  those  com- 
mittees to  implement  this  Resolution. 

"Sec.  4.  That  copies  of  the  Resolution  be 
sent  to  the  presiding  officers  and  to  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,  to  each  member  of  Congress 
representing  the  people  of  Indiana,  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
each  member  of  that  committee,  and  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  each 
member  of  that  committee." 

POM-52.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resolutioii  7 

"Whereas  the  First  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  at  its  first  session, 
sitting  In  New  York,  New  York,  on  Septem- 
ber 25.  1789,  in  both  houses,  by  a  constitu- 
tional majority  of  two-thirds,  has  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  following 
words: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  concurring.  That  the  following  (Ar- 
ticle) be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states,  as  (an  Amendment)  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  .  .  . 
which  (Article),  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  said  legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  said 
Constitution,  viz: 

"  '(An  Article)  in  addition  to,  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sever- 
al States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 

"  'ARTICU: 

"No  law,  varying  the  compensation  for 
the  services  of  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives, shaU  take  effect  until  an  election  of 
Representatives  shall  have  intervened." 

"Whereas  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  allows  the  ratification  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  United 
SUtes  Constitution  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  SUte  of  Iowa;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  has  al- 


ready been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
the  following  SUtes  in  the  years  indicated: 
Maryland  in  1789;  North  Carolina  in  1789; 
South  Carolina  in  1790;  Delaware  in  1790; 
Vermont  in  1791;  Virginia  in  1791;  Ohio  in 
1873;  Wyoming  in  1978:  Maine  in  1983;  Colo- 
rado in  1984;  South  Dakota  in  1985;  New 
Hamsphire  in  1985;  Arizona tn  1985;  Tennes- 
see in  1985;  Oklahoma  in  1985;  New  Mexico 
in  1986;  Indiana  in  1986:  UUh  in  1986;  Mon- 
tana in  1987;  Connecticut  in  1987;  Arkansas 
in  1987;  Wisconsin  in  1987;  Georgia  in  1988; 
West  Virginia  in  1988;  and  Louisiana  in 
1988;  and 

'"Whereas  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  does  not  state  a  time  limit 
on  ratification  of  an  amendment  submitted 
by  Congress,  and  the  First  Congress  specifi- 
cally did  not  provide  a  time  limit  for  ratifi- 
cation of  the  propKJsed  amendment;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  in  Coleman  v.  Miller,  307 
U.S.  433  (1939).  that  an  amendment  to  the 
United  SUtes  Constitution  may  be  ratified 
by  SUtes  at  any  time,  and  Congress  must 
then  finally  decide  whether  a  reasonable 
time  had  elapsed  since  Its  submission  when, 
in  the  presence  of  certified  ratifications  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  the  time  arrives 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment;  now  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Iowa:  That  the  foregoing 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  ratified  and  con- 
sented to  by  the  SUte  of  Iowa  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  thereof;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Iowa  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  over  the  seal  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  to  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Iowa  urges  the 
SUte  Legislatures  of  those  SUtes  which 
have  not  done  so  to  follow  Iowa  in  ratifying 
the  proposed  amendment  and  that,  as  an  In- 
centive for  them  to  do  so,  copies  of  the  fore- 
going preamble  and  resolution  be  transmit- 
ted to  those  State  Legislatures."' 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  conamittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Legislative  and 
Oversight  Activities  During  the  100th  Con- 
gress By  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs" (Rept.  No.  101-16). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 

S.  727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  to  provide  protection  to  animal  re- 
search facilities  from  Illegal  acts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bond,  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum): 

S.  728.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials TransporUtion  Act  regarding  the 
transporUtion  of  certain  materials,  and  for 


other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  TransporUtion. 

By   Mrs.    KASSEBAUM   (for   herself. 
Mr.  Danforth,  8Lnd  Mr.  Bond): 
S.  729.  A  bill  to  assure  additional  protec- 
tion in  connection  with  the  transportation 
of  radioactive  materials;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  COATS: 
S.  730.  A  bill  to  request  the  President  to 
award  gold  medals  on  behalf  of  Congress  to 
Frank  Capra,  jEmies  M.  Stewart,  and  Fred 
Zlnnemarm,  and  to  provide  for  the  produc- 
tion of  bronze  duplicates  of  such  medals  for 
sale  to  the  public:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  731.  A  bill  to  request  the  President  to 
award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  Congress  to 
Robert  Wise  and  to  provide  for  the  produc- 
tion of  bronze  duplicates  of  such  medal  for 
sale  to  the  public:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BREAUX   (for   himself.   Mr. 
LoTT.      Mr.      Sanford.      and      Mr. 
McCain): 
S.  732.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Interagency  Committee  and 
the  Technical  Study  Group  on  Cigarette 
and  Little  Cigar  Fire  Safety,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  733.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imporUtion 
of  assault  weapons  and  certain  accessories; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  to  propose  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  SUtes  to  protect  the  cultural  rights 
of  all  Americans;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole): 
S.  Res.  95.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ators Sanford,  Heflin,  and  Wallop,  former 
Senator  Stennis,  and  a  Senate  employee  in 
the  case  of  Candis  O.  versus  United  States 
Senate  et  al.;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  96.  Resolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony by  two  Senate  employees  in  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Gregory  Sitzman,  et  al.; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr.    HELMS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Gramm,   Mr.   Dole.   Mr.   Bond.   Mr. 
Graham.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Lautenberg,    Mr.    BoscHwrrz,    Mr. 
NicKLES,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.    Domenici.    Mr.    McCain.    Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.    Hatch.    Mr.    Humphrey.    Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.    Res.    97.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  terrorism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILi;S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  to  provide  protection  to 
animal  research  facilities  from  Illegal 
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acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

ANIIfAI.  RESEARCH  PACIUTIES  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Animal  Research  Facility  Protection 
Act,  legislation  I  introduced  today,  is 
designated  to  deter  crimes  committed 
against  the  great  research  institutions 
of  this  country.  The  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  the  preeminent  leader 
in  contributing  lifesaving  cures  and 
life-improving  treatment  for  the  dis- 
eases which  plague  the  world,  should 
be  a  source  of  pride  for  our  citizens. 
Most  of  us  are  grateful  that  animal  re- 
search helped  lead  to  the  eradication 
of  polio  and  other  childhood  diseases 
and  provided  relief  from  the  suffering 
caused  by  heart  disease,  stroke,  diabe- 
tes, and  countless  other  illnesses.  We 
are  grateful,  too.  that  scientists  con- 
tinue to  seels  solutions  to  the  maladies 
which  still  beset  us.  like  Alzheimer's 
disease.  AIDS,  cancer,  mental  illness, 
spinal  cord,  and  head  injuries. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some 
people  so  opposed  to  the  use  of  ani- 
mals in  this  essential  research  that 
they  are  setting  fire  to  research  facili- 
ties or  breaking  into  laboratories  to 
steal  animals  and  destroy  equipment, 
records  and  research  data.  There  are 
dozens  of  recent  exaunples.  The  latest 
incident  occurred  this  week. 

Early  Monday  morning,  April  2.  two 
separate  buildings  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  were  set  ablaze  and  de- 
stroyed—ironically one  arson  target 
was  a  veterinary  diagnostic  laboratory 
devoted  to  animal  health  care  and  the 
other  was  the  office  of  university  vet- 
erinarians who  take  care  of  the  labora- 
tory animals.  Two  additional  Universi- 
ty of  Arizona  laboratories  were  broken 
into  and  vandalized.  Hundreds  of  re- 
search animals  were  stolen.  Some  of 
the  mice  taken  were  infected  with 
an  organism  —  cryptosoridum  —  which 
causes  dehydration  and  death  in  Third 
World  peoples.  In  this  country,  mal- 
nourished children,  AIDS  patients  and 
other  people  with  compromised 
immune  systems  who  may  be  exposed 
to  the  stolen  animals  are  at  risk  for 
disease. 

A  group  calling  itself,  "the  Animal 
Liberation  Front"  claimed  responsibil- 
ity for  the  arson,  theft,  and  intimida- 
tion. Their  press  release  claimed  the 
Arizona  raid  was  conducted  as  "as  act 
of  mercy  and  compassion  for  the  indi- 
vidual animal  victinis  and  also  as  part 
of  a  larger  international  campaign 
against  the  scientific  and  medical  in- 
dustry. •  •  •"  Similar  illegal  acts  in 
the  name  of  animal  rights  have  oc- 
curred across  the  country.  Their  fre- 
quency and  severity  are  escalating  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  pattern 
of  illegal  animal  protest  predates  our 
own,  t>ombs  have  been  planted  in  re- 
searchers' cars  and  In  university  build- 
ings. In  this  country  many  death 
threats  and  other  harassment  of  re- 


searchers are  not  reported  by  the 
press  in  order  to  protect  scientists  and 
their  families.  Scientists  from  the  re- 
search facilities  in  my  own  State  tell 
me  that  the  situation  has  worsened. 

The  victims  of  the  illegal  acts  of  ani- 
mals liberation  supporters  are  not 
only  research  institutions  and  staff 
but  all  of  us.  The  immediate  cost  of 
crimes  against  research  facilities  is 
severe,  but  the  ultimate  cost  to  society 
as  a  whole  is  inestimable.  Lost  re- 
search time  and  information  means 
the  delay  or  loss  of  the  products  of 
that  research.  The  real  price  of  the 
crime  my  legislation  seeks  to  prevent 
is  paid  by  all  those  who  are  waiting  for 
cures  and  treatment  for  their  afflic- 
tions. Human  beings,  or  course,  will 
pay  the  price,  but  so  will  all  animal 
life,  for  animals  as  well  as  people  bene- 
fit from  research. 

Extremists  who  perpetrate  crimes  in 
the  name  of  animal  rights  ignore  not 
only  the  rights  of  others,  but  also 
their  own  rights  of  free  speech.  Re- 
sponsible dissent  is  protected  by  law— 
none  of  us  would  have  it  any  other 
way. 

But  ideological  terrorists  and  vigi- 
lantes who  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  must  be  stopped.  Everyone  can 
agree  that  we  owe  an  enormous  debt 
to  research  animals.  Laboratory  ani- 
mals should  be  utilized  only  when  nec- 
essary and  must  be  well  cared  for  and 
respected  for  humane  as  well  as  scien- 
tific reasons.  But  no  one  can  condone 
lawless  and  senselessly  destructive  acts 
for  whatever  reason  they  are  motivat- 
ed. 

The  Animal  Research  Facility  Pro- 
tection Act  is  needed  to  support  law 
enforcement  efforts  around  the  coun- 
try. Crimes  against  the  Nation's  re- 
search facilities  should  be  Federal  of- 
fenses. The  Federal  investigative  capa- 
bility and  legal  system  must  be 
brought  to  bear  against  research  sabo- 
tage that  threatens  the  future  health 
of  the  Nation.  No  single  State  is  able 
to  provide  the  legal  protection  re- 
quired to  combat  crime  arising  from 
interstate  and  possibly  even  Interna- 
tional saboteurs. 

The  criminals  responsible  for  Mon- 
day's arsons,  thefts,  and  public  health 
threat  in  Arizona  say  that  concrete 
and  steel  doors  will  not  stop  them. 
They  say  they  will  keep  coming  back 
until  all  research  with  animals  is 
stopped.  Their  attitude  is  an  affront  to 
common  sense.  I  contend  that  it  is  the 
animal  terrorists  that  must  t>e  stopped 
before  they  cause  any  more  harm  to 
the  public  and  the  animals  they  pur- 
port to  protect. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  727 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit>es    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Animal  Re- 
search Facilities  Protection  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  has  been  an  increasing  number 
of  illegal  acts  committed  against  animal  fa- 
cilities: 

(2)  these  actions  not  only  abridge  the 
property  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  facility, 
they  may  also  damage  the  public  interest  by 
jeopardizing  crucial  scientific,  biomedical,  or 
agricultural  research; 

<3)  these  actions  can  also  threaten  the 
public  safety  by  exposing  communities  to 
contagious  diseases: 

(4)  these  actions  may  substantially 
damage  federally  funded  research; 

(5)  disruption  of  scientific  research  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government  can 
result  in  the  potential  loss  of  physical  and 
intellectual  property; 

(6)  Federal  protection  of  animal  research 
facilities  is  necessary  to  prevent  and  elimi- 
nate burdens  on  commerce;  and 

(7)  the  welfare  of  animals  as  well  as  pro- 
ductive use  of  Federal  research  funds  re- 
quire regulation  to  prevent  unauthorized 
possession,  alteration,  destruction,  or  trans- 
portation of  research  records,  test  data,  re- 
search materials,  equipment,  research  ani- 
mals, or  any  combination  thereof. 

SEC.  3.  PROHIBITED  ACTS. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person— 

(1)  to  release,  steal,  or  otherwise  inten- 
tionally cause  the  loss  of  any  animal  from  a 
research  facility: 

(2)  to  damage,  vandalize,  or  steal  any 
property  in  or  on  a  research  facility: 

(3)  to  obtain  access  to  a  research  facility 
by  false  pretenses  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming acts  not  authorized  by  that  facility; 

(4)  to  break  and  enter  into  any  research 
facility  with  an  intent  to  destroy,  alter,  du- 
plicate, or  obtain  unauthorized  possession  of 
records,  data,  materials,  equipment,  or  ani- 
mals: 

(5)  by  theft  or  deception  knowingly  to 
obtain  control  that  is  unauthorized  or  to 
exert  control  that  is  unauthorized  over 
records,  data,  material,  equipment,  or  ani- 
mals of  any  research  facility  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  the  rightful  owner  or  research 
facility  of  the  records,  material,  data,  equip- 
ment, or  animals  or  for  the  purpose  of 
using,  concealing,  abandoning,  or  destroying 
such  records,  material,  data,  equipment,  or 
animals: 

(6)  to  possess  or  use  records,  material, 
data,  equipment,  or  animals  or  in  any  way 
to  copy  or  reproduce  records  or  data  of  a  re- 
search facility  knowing  or  reasonably  believ- 
ing such  records,  materials,  data,  equip- 
ment, or  animals  to  have  been  obtained  by 
theft  or  deception  or  without  authorization 
of  the  research  facility:  or 

(7)  to  enter  or  remain  on  a  research  facili- 
ty with  the  intent  to  commit  an  act  prohib- 
ited under  this  section. 

SEC.  4.  PENALTIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  person  who  violates 
any  provision  of  section  3  shall  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  lx)th,  for  each 
such  violation. 

(b)  Restitution.— 

(1)  Cost.— The  United  States  District 
Court  or  the  United  SUtes  Magistrate,  as 
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the  case  may  be.  shall  determine  the  reason- 
able cost  of  replacing  materials,  data,  equip- 
ment or  animals,  and  records  that  may  have 
been  damaged  or  cannot  be  returned,  and 
the  reasonable  cost  of  repeating  any  experi- 
mentation that  may  have  been  interrupted 
or  invalidated  as  a  result  of  a  violation  of 
section  3. 

(2)  Order.— Any  persons  convicted  of  such 
violation  shall  be  ordered  jointly  and  sever- 
ally to  make  restitution  to  the  research  fa- 
cility in  the  full  amount  of  the  reasonable 
cost  determined  under  paragraph  (1). 

SEC.  i.  COURT  JURlSDICnON. 

The  United  SUtes  District  Courts,  the 
District  Court  of  Guam,  the  District  Court 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Highest  Court  of 
American  Samoa,  and  the  United  SUtes 
courts  of  the  other  territories,  are  vested 
with  jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce,  to 
prevent,  and  to  restrain  violations  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  other 
kinds  of  cases  arising  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  «.  PRIVATE  RIGHT  OF  ACTION. 

(a)  In  Genkral.— Any  research  facility  In- 
jured In  its  business  or  property  by  reason 
of  a  violation  of  this  Act  may  recover  actual 
and  consequential  damages,  and  the  cost  of 
the  suit  (Including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee),  from  the  person  or  persons  who  have 
violated  any  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Construction.- Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  other  rights 
of  a  person  injured  in  Its  business  or  proper- 
ty by  reason  of  a  violation  of  this  Act.  Sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit 
the  exercise  of  any  such  rights  arising  out 
of  or  relating  to  a  violation  of  section  3. 

SEC.  7.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY  ON  TRANSPORTA- 
TION. SALE.  AND  HANDLING  OF  CER- 
TAIN ANIMALS. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  Kb)  of  the 
Animal  WeUare  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2131)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  to  protect  against  the  theft  or  de- 
struction of  animals,  equipment,  and  data 
from  research  facilities.". 

SEC.  g.  STUDY  OF  EFFECT  OF  TERRORISM  ON  CER- 
TAIN ANIMAL  FACILITIES. 

(a)  Study.— The  SecreUry  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  jointly  conduct  a  study  on  the 
extent  and  effects  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional terrorism  on  animal  research,  produc- 
tion, and  processing  facilities  and  all  other 
faculties  In  which  animals  are  used  for  re- 
search, food  production,  exhibition,  or  pets. 

(b)  Results.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary and  Attorney  General  shall  submit  a 
report  that  describes  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  under  subsection  (a),  to- 
gether with  any  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions and  legislation,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate. 

SKC  ».  EFFECT  ON  STATE  LAWS. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
effect  or  preempt  any  State  law  or  regula- 
tion. 

SBC  I«.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Bond,  and  Mrs.  Kasse- 

BAUM): 

S.  728.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act  re- 
garding to  transportation  of  certain 
materials,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

AMENDING  THE  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  critical  issues  that  the  101st 
Congress  must  address  is  how  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  hazardous  materi- 
als transportation.  Missourlans  have  a 
keen  interest  in  this  subject— Missouri 
lies  at  the  transportation  crossroads  of 
the  Nation. 

Kansas  City  is  the  second  busiest 
railroad  hub  in  the  Nation,  followed 
immediately  by  St.  Louis.  No  fewer 
than  five  interstate  highways  cross 
our  State.  1-70,  the  major  east-west 
artery,  links  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
with  Columbia  along  the  way.  1-44 
connects  St.  Louis  and  Springfield.  St. 
Louis  alone  is  transversed  by  Inter- 
states  1-70.  1-64,  and  1-44;  Kansas  City 
by  Interstates  1-29, 1-35.  and  1-70. 

Missourlans  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  major  transportation  activity 
means  major  hazardous  materials  ac- 
tivity. Two-thirds  of  all  hazardous  ma- 
terials shipped  in  the  United  States 
are  transported  by  rail,  primarily  on 
the  highest  grade  tracks  between 
major  cities,  or  by  truck,  mainly  on 
the  interstate  highways.  Barges,  trav- 
eling on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  rivers 
like  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri, 
carry  the  third  largest  amount  of  haz- 
ardous goods. 

Missourlans  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  hazardous  materials  will  be  trans- 
ported through  their  State  as  safely  as 
possible.  The  bill  Senator  Bond  and  I 
are  introducing  today  directly  re- 
sponds to  concerns  raised  by  our  con- 
stituents. However,  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  make  hazardous  ma- 
terials transportation  safer,  not  only 
for  Missouri,  but  for  the  Nation. 

With  regard  to  the  shipment  of 
spent  nuclear  fuel  from  the  damaged 
Three  Mile  Island  reactor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  a  research  facility  in  Idaho, 
St.  Louis  area  residents  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  have  expressed 
several  concerns.  We  have  worked  ex- 
tensively with  the  Department  of 
Transportation  [DOT]  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  [DOE]  to  make 
sure  the  current  shipping  campaign  is 
safe,  but  we  need  laws  that  guarantee 
the  safety  of  future  nuclear  transpor- 
tation activities. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  make 
sure  DOT  has  the  tools  it  needs  to  pe- 
nalize individuals  or  companies  whose 
carelessness,  neglect,  or  disregard  for 
hazardous  materials  transportation 
laws  or  regulations  jeopardize  public 
safety. 


Specifically,  the  bill  would  require 
the  following: 

1.  MANDATORY  USE  OF  DEDICATED  TRAINS 

Currently,  shippers  can  decide  to 
transport  railcars  carrying  high-level 
radioactive  materials  on  mixed  trains 
transporting  everything  from  danger- 
ous chemicals  to  grain.  The  choice  to 
ship  Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  wastes 
by  dedicated  train  has  been  a  matter 
of  policy.  It  needs  to  be  a  matter  of 
law.  This  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  require  that  single- 
purpose  trains  be  used  for  all  rail  ship- 
ments of  high-level  radioactive  wastes 
or  spent  nuclear  fuel. 

2.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DOT  STANDARDS  FOR  SE- 
LECTING THE  SAFESl  MODES  AND  ROUTES  FOR 
TRANSPORTING  HIGH-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  MA- 
TERIALS AND  SPENT  NUCLEAR  FUEL 

Decisions  on  modes  and  routes  for 
nuclear  shipments  now  are  made  at 
the  whim  of  the  shipper,  who  often  is 
more  concerned  about  cost  cutting 
than  safety.  This  provision  would  re- 
quire DOT  to  set— and  shippers  to 
use— clear  and  objective  guidelines 
that  take  into  consideration  factors 
such  as  population  densities,  emergen- 
cy response  capabilities,  and  potential 
environmental  impacts  along  alterna- 
tive highway  or  railroad  routes. 

3.  MANDATORY  FULL-SCALE  TESTING  AND  NUCLE- 
AR REGULATORY  COMMISSION  [NRC]  CERTIFICA- 
TION OF  NUCLEAR  SHIPPING  PACKAGES 

At  this  time,  the  NRC,  the  independ- 
ent regulatory  agency  responsible  for 
the  overall  safety  of  nuclear  activities, 
sets  strict  standards  for  certification 
of  new  nuclear  shipping  packages. 
DOE,  the  agency  responsible  for  trans- 
porting spent  nuclear  fuel  from  com- 
mercial facilities  to  DOE  operated  re- 
search or  disposal  sites,  is  allowed  to 
self-certify  nuclear  packages  for  its 
own  use,  as  long  as  its  standards  are 
equal  to  those  used  by  the  NRC. 

Both  NRC  and  DOE  use  a  combina- 
tion of  one-fourth  scale  model  testing 
and  engineering  analysis  to  judge 
whether  new  nuclear  shipping  pack- 
ages meet  safety  standards.  In  fact 
one-fourth  scale  models  have  worked 
during  field  trials,  only  to  have  the 
full-scale  versions  fail  under  similar 
conditions.  This  provision  makes  full- 
scale  testing  mandatory. 

Also,  this  provision  would  require 
that  NRC.  an  independent  regulatory 
agency,  certify  all  nuclear  packages 
used  in  commerce,  rather  than  allow- 
ing DOE  to  self-certify  its  own  pack- 
ages. The  fox  shouldn't  be  guarding 
the  hen  house. 

4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  20  DOT  INSPECTORS  DEDI- 
CATED TO  SAFE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  RADIOAC- 
TIVE MATERIALS 

DOT'S  only  nuclear  transportation 
safety  inspector  recently  left  the  de- 
partment. In  the  meantime,  between 
100  and  300  shipments  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  nuclear 
fuel  are  being  transported  armually. 
Thousands    of    low-level    radioactive 
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shipments,  many  of  them  for  medical 
or  research  purposes,  also  are  being 
shipped  each  year. 

We  don't  know  how  many  of  these 
shipments  are  inspected  now.  Trans- 
portation safety  generalists  at  the 
Federal  level  inspect  some  of  them; 
State  and  local  inspectors  inspect 
others.  This  provision,  which  is  similar 
to  legislation  first  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Nancy  Kassebaum  during  the 
100th  Congress,  would  ensure  that  all 
high-level  radioactive  shipments  would 
be  inspected  at  point  of  origin,  and 
that  lower-level  radioactive  shipments 
would  be  checked  regularly. 

S.  MAlfOATORY  PnUflTTIlfC  OP  MOTOR  CARRIERS 
TRANSPORTING  CERTAIN  VERY  HAZARDOUS  MA- 
TERIALS 

Currently,  the  DOT  does  not  have  a 
complete  list  of  motor  carriers  who 
transport  various  hazardous  materials, 
nor  can  they  tell  which  ones  operate 
safely.  This  provision  would  require 
motor  carriers  to  obtain  a  Federal 
permit  to  transport  certain  highly 
dangerous  cargoes:  Class  A  or  B  explo- 
sives, materials  that  are  extremely 
toxic  by  iiihalation.  or  certain  radioac- 
tive materials.  Carriers  who  fall  to 
comply  with  the  law  would  lose  their 
permits.  Shippers  could  use  permitted 
carriers  only. 

«.  RKTBHTION  OP  PLACARDING  ON  PACKAGES  OR 
CONTAINERS  UNTIL  ALL  HAZARDOUS  MATERI- 
ALS HAVE  BEEN  REMOVED 

On  November  29.  1988.  six  Kansas 
City  firemen  were  killed  when  the 
arson-caused  fire  they  were  fighting 
caused  the  violent  explosion  of  an  un- 
marked truck  trailer  parked  at  a  high- 
way construction  site.  Because  the 
trailer's  hazardous  materials  warning 
placards  had  been  removed,  the  fire- 
men were  unaware  that  it  contained 
over  25,000  pounds  of  explosives.  This 
provision  would  require  packages,  con- 
tainers or  vehicles  containing  hazard- 
ous materials  to  remain  placarded 
until  their  dangerous  contents  are 
gone. 

7.  DELETION  OP  "KNOWINOLY"  PROM  THE  CIVIL 
PENALTIES  SECTION  OP  THE  HAZARDOUS  MATE- 
RIALS TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

The  Hazardous  Materials  Transpor- 
tation Act  makes  any  person  who 
"knowingly  commits"  a  violation  of 
the  act  or  its  regulations  liable  for  a 
civil  penalty.  DOT  always  has  inter- 
preted the  term  "knowingly"  to  mean 
that  a  person  knew,  or  in  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  care  should  have  known, 
of  the  facts  constituting  a  violation. 

However,  a  U.S.  district  court  recent- 
ly ruled  that  DOT  could  not  levy  pen- 
alties unless  it  could  prove  that  the  ac- 
tions of  a  person  or  company  involved 
"willful  negligence."  or  a  "reckless  dis- 
regard for  the  probable  conse- 
quences." If  this  standard  prevails. 
DOT  will  be  powerless  to  protect  the 
public  from  careless  transporters  of 
hazardous  goods,  unless  their  viola- 
tions are  especially  egregious. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  court's  decision 
goes  too  far,  seriously  undermining 
DOT'S  existing  enforcement  efforts. 
However,  given  the  increasing  number 
of  hazardous  shipments  that  travel 
through  our  Nation  each  year,  and  the 
inherent  risks  involved,  it  is  clear  that 
the  DOT'S  current  "reasonable  care" 
standard  falls  short  as  well.  This  pro- 
vision simply  requires  that  persons  en- 
trusted with  the  safe  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials  must  obey  the 
law.  Period. 

S.  ADDITION  OP  CIVIL  OR  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 
POR  VIOLATIONS  OP  DOT  "COMPLIANCE  ORDERS" 

Currently,  DOT  is  authorized  to 
issue  compliance  orders,  but  only  the 
district  courts  of  the  XJnited  States, 
upon  petition  by  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General,  can  enforce  such  orders.  This 
provision  would  authorize  DOT  to  en- 
force compliance  orders. 

».  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  TAMPERING  WITH 
HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  SHIPMENTS 

During  1988,  an  improperly  placard- 
ed car  was  hooked  up  to  one  of  the 
Three  Mile  Island  spent  nuclear  fuel 
trains  as  it  was  about  to  enter  Missou- 
ri. During  the  investigation  of  this  in- 
cident, we  learned  that  no  provision  in 
the  existing  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  explicitly  prohib- 
its tampering  with  such  shipments. 

This  provision  provides  for  civil  pen- 
alties for  any  person,  without  lawful 
authorization,  who  tampers  with 
markings,  placards  or  documents  re- 
quired on  a  hazardous  materials  ship- 
ment, or  with  any  package,  container, 
motor  vehicle,  railroad  car,  aircraft,  or 
vessel  used  for  transporting  hazardous 
materials. 

10.  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  MOTOR  CARRIERS 
WITH  UNSATISPACTORY  SAPETY  RATINGS 
PROM  CARRYING  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS 

Currently,  DOT  audits  motor  carri- 
ers and  assigns  them  ratings  of  "satis- 
factory." "conditional."  or  "unsatisfac- 
tory." A  motor  carrier  must  have  a 
number  of  serious  safety  violations 
before  It  is  given  an  "unsatisfactory" 
rating,  and  even  then  the  carrier  is 
free  to  operate.  As  a  result,  some  1,100 
hazardous  materials  carriers  now  oper- 
ating have  "unsatisfactory"  safety  rat- 
ings. This  provision  would  ban  any 
motor  carrier  with  an  "unsatisfactory" 
rating  from  transporting  hazardous 
cargoes  on  our  Nation's  highways. 

Mr.  President,  this  simple  and 
straightforward  bill  would  improve  the 
safety  of  hazardous  materials  trans- 
portation nationwide.  We  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  support  its  early  enact- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Danforth  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  will  make  it  safer 
to  ship  hazardous  materials  and  spent 
nuclear  fuel  through  Missouri  and 
throughout  the  country. 

While  all  regions  of  the  country 
must  deal  with  this  issue,  our  State's 
location  makes  it  an  even  higher  prior- 
ity for  us.  Because  Missouri  is  in  the 


center  of  the  country,  we  are  the 
transportation  hub  of  the  Nation. 
Highways,  rivers,  and  rail  lines  cross 
our  State  in  large  nimibers  and  make 
Missouri  one  of  the  most  heavily  trav- 
eled States  in  the  Nation. 

The  transport  of  hazardous  materi- 
als is  a  necessary  and  important  func- 
tion. It  is  so  important,  in  fact,  that  it 
should  only  be  carried  out  in  the 
safest  fashion  possible.  While  our  cur- 
rent regulatory  system  is  good,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  can  stand  some  improve- 
ment. Our  biU  will  do  that  by  closing 
several  crucial  loopholes  in  the  cur- 
rent law. 

This  legislation  addresses  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  raised  by  the 
shipment  of  TMI  waste  through  our 
State.  For  starters,  it  would  require 
that  the  waste  be  shipped  on  dedi- 
cated trains.  DOE  currently  has  the 
discretion  to  ship  a  cask  carrying  TMI 
waste  on  trains  carrying  all  kinds  of 
other  commodities— for  example,  coal, 
grain  or  dangerous  chemicals.  This 
legislation  would  only  allow  shipment 
on  single  purpose  trains— the  only 
commodity  allowed  would  be  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  or  high  level  radioactive 
wastes.  Second,  DOT  would  have  to  es- 
tablish clear  standards  for  determin- 
ing how  and  where  the  shipments  will 
be  transported  to  their  destination. 
The  factors  it  would  have  to  take  into 
consideration  include:  Population  den- 
sities, emergency  response  capabilities 
and  potential  environmental  effects 
along  alternative  highway  or  railroad 
routes.  Third,  we  would  require  NRC 
and  DOE  to  use  full  scale  models  of 
shipping  casks  for  testing  purposes  in- 
stead of  the  current  practice  of  using 
only  one-fourth  scale  models.  This  is 
to  correct  the  problem  where  the  one- 
fourth  scale  models  work  fine  during 
field  tests  but  the  full  scale  models  fail 
under  similar  conditions.  The  bill 
would  also  change  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  safety  certification  of  nuclear 
waste  shipments  from  DOE  to  NRC. 
DOE  is  currently  allowed  to  certify  its 
own  shipments— those  going  to  DOE 
research  or  disposal  sites.  We  believe 
that  requiring  a  different  agency's 
review  would  ensure  a  more  stringent 
and  objective  analysis  of  the  safety  of 
these  shipments.  Finally,  our  legisla- 
tion authorizes  20  new  inspectors  at 
DOT  whose  sole  job  would  be  to  in- 
spect shipments  of  high  level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel.  Al- 
though it  seems  unbelievable,  DOT 
has  only  one  nuclear  transportation 
inspector— and  he  just  left  the  depart- 
ment. The  task  is  currently  left  to  the 
regiilar  DOT  safety  inspectors,  who 
are  generalists.  not  specialists.  We  be- 
lieve that  safe  inspection  of  these 
shipments  calls  for  special  expertise. 

Our  legislation  also  makes  several 
much  needed  changes  in  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  shipment  of  hazardous 
materials.    Last    November,   six    fire- 
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fighters in  Kansas  City  were  tragically 
killed  by  explosions  at  a  construction 
site  where  they  were  trying  to  fight  a 
fire.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  they  had  no 
idea  that  there  were  dangerous  explo- 
sives stored  on  site.  This  bill  corrects 
that  situation  by  requiring  that  the 
placard  currently  required  on  trucks 
or  raU  cars  during  the  transport  of  ex- 
tremely hazardous  materials  remain 
on  the  truck  or  rail  car  if  that  vehicle 
is  left  at  its  destination  point.  It  could 
not  be  removed  until  the  material  is 
used  up.  Currently,  that  placard  is  re- 
moved once  the  material  reaches  the 
site— even  if  the  truck  or  rail  car  is 
used  for  on  site  storage.  If  there  had 
been  placards  on  the  trailers  which  ex- 
ploded in  Kansas  City,  those  firemen 
might  be  alive  today. 

We  would  give  the  Department  of 
Transportation  some  additional  au- 
thority to  go  after  motor  carriers  who 
take  advantage  of  gaps  in  the  current 
law  and  make  our  highways  unsafe  for 
the  rest  of  us.  Motor  carriers  who 
tran^ort  either  radioactive  waste  or 
certabi  types  of  very  hazardous  mate- 
rials—like explosives— would  be  re- 
quired to  get  a  permit  in  order  to  oper- 
ate. If  they  failed  to  do  so.  they  would 
lose  their  right  to  operate.  In  addition, 
carriers  who  have  been  given  unsatis- 
factory safety  ratings  by  DOT  would 
be  prohibited  from  carrying  any  haz- 
ardous shipments  until  they  had  taken 
corrective  action  and  were  certified  as 
safe  by  DOT. 

Our  bill  will  also  help  States  in  their 
efforts  to  ensure  the  safety  of  their 
communities  and  transportation  sys- 
tems by  clarifying  who  is  responsible 
for  what  in  the  shipment  of  hazardous 
materials  and  nuclear  waste.  With  so 
many  of  these  safety  procedures  cur- 
rently left  to  the  discretion  of  Federal 
agencies,  the  States  have  been  scram- 
bling to  fill  in  the  gaps.  We  have  an 
excellent  State  emergency  manage- 
ment agency  in  Missouri  but  its  re- 
sources have  been  stretched  thin  in 
trying  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 
Making  these  procedures  mandatory 
at  the  Federal  level  will  be  an  im- 
mense help  to  them. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  much 
needed  bill  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Senators  Danforth  and 
Kassebauh  to  ensure  its  passage.* 
•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Missouri  for  introduc- 
ing this  measure.  I  introduced  a  re- 
lated piece  of  legislation  in  the  Senate 
earlier  today  because  I  share  my  col- 
leagues' concerns  about  improving 
safety  in  the  transportation  of  hazard- 
ous materials. 

While  my  legislation  addresses  the 
safety  aspects  of  transporting  radioac- 
tive materials,  I  believe  the  need  for 
safe  transport  of  all  types  of  hazard- 
ous materials  is  clear.  This  measure 
appropriately  addresses  many  of  the 
dangers    involved    with    transporting 


any  type  of  potentially  harmful  sub- 
stance. 

Two  recent  incidents  in  Kansas  City, 
one  in  the  State  of  Kansas  and  the 
other  in  Missouri,  have  raised  con- 
cerns about  the  handling  and  labeling 
of  certain  dangerous  substances.  In 
both  cases,  trailers  loaded  with  highly 
flammable  and  explosive  material 
caught  fire.  In  the  tragic  case  of  the 
incident  in  Missouri,  six  firefighters 
were  killed  because  they  were  unaware 
of  the  dangerous  substances  inside  the 
burning  trailers— there  were  no  plac- 
ards to  warn  them  of  the  highly  explo- 
sive contents. 

Exactly  1  week  after  this  terrible  dis- 
aster, a  truck  loaded  with  1,100  pounds 
of  ammonium  perchlorate  caught  fire 
in  Kansas  City,  KS.  Fortunately,  the 
firemen  were  able  to  avoid  another 
disaster  by  extinguishing  this  fire 
before  the  cargo,  a  highly  explosive 
solid  rocket  fuel,  was  ignited.  Since 
there  were  no  placards  on  the  truck, 
the  firemen  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that,  given  the  explosive  nature  of  the 
rocket  fuel,  the  recommended  re- 
sponse for  dealing  with  this  fire  would 
have  been  to  let  the  fire  burn  and 
evacuate  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  realities  of  the 
dangers  involved  with  transporting 
hazardous  materials.  In  1988,  there 
were  more  than  6,100  incidents  where 
hazardous  materials  were  unintention- 
ally released  during  transport.  The 
bulk  of  these  accidents  involved  rail 
and  highway  carriers.  This  number 
will  continue  to  grow  unless  we  take 
steps  now  to  ensure  the  safe  and  re- 
sponsible transport  of  these  dangerous 
substances. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  support 
this  measure  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  an 
original  cosponsor.* 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self.  Mr.   Danforth,   and   Mr. 
Bond): 
S.  729.  A  bill  to  assure  additional 
protection    in    connection    with    the 
transportation  of  radioactive  materi- 
als; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

RADIOACTIVE  MATERIALS  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 
OF  1989 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste  materials 
is  a  difficult  and  emotional  issue  that 
defies  easy  answers.  In  the  daily  trans- 
portation of  nuclear  waste  across  our 
Nation's  highways  and  railways  is  the 
potential  for  unspeakable  disaster. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  shipments  of 
both  high-level  and  low-level  nuclear 
waste  will  significantly  increase  in  the 
next  10  years.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion does  not  possess  the  resources  it 
needs  to  ensure  that  nuclear  wastes 
are  transported  as  safely  as  possible. 
Therefore.   I   am  introducing  legisla- 


tion which  will  mandate  the  hiring  of 
additional  safety  inspectors  in  the 
DOT. 

The  legislation  is  simple.  It  author- 
izes such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  hiring  of  20  additional  inspec- 
tors who  are  specialists  in  nuclear 
matters.  One  would  be  allocated  to  the 
Research  and  Special  Programs  Ad- 
ministration which  has  the  authority 
for  implementing  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  of  1974,  five 
to  the  Federal  Railrosul  Administra- 
tion, and  five  would  be  allocated  to  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  The 
remaining  inspectors  would  be  allocat- 
ed among  the  aforementioned  admin- 
istrations at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

There  are  nearly  3  million  ship- 
ments of  nuclear  waste  per  year,  in- 
cluding 300  shipments  of  high-level  ra- 
dioactive material.  The  level  of  ship- 
ments will  increase  now  that  sites 
have  been  chosen  for  both  high-  and 
low-level  nuclear  waste  disposal.  It  is 
my  belief  that  preventative  actions 
need  be  taken  which  will  preclude  any 
disaster  or  accident.  Last  year  alone, 
there  were  15  incidents  involving  an 
unintentional  release  of  a  radioactive 
material  during  transport  in  the 
United  States.  While  none  of  these  in- 
cidents was  catastrophic,  the  fact  is 
that  we  caruiot  wait  until  a  disaster 
occurs  before  we  take  steps  to  increase 
safety  in  this  area.  By  bolstering  the 
ranks  of  inspectors  who  license  com- 
mercial drivers;  determine  routes;  and 
inspect  tracks,  major  signals,  and  the 
contaiiunent  casks,  we  ensure  that 
safety  standards  are  enforced  and 
maintained  and  that  accidents  are 
avoided. 

My  home  State  of  Kansas  is  a  corri- 
dor for  shipment  of  both  types  of  nu- 
clear waste.  The  State  entered  the 
Central  States  Compact  following  the 
enactment  of  the  Low-Level  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Policy  Act  in  1980.  Given 
that  our  neighboring  State  of  Nebras- 
ka has  been  chosen  to  house  the  low- 
level  nuclear  waste  generated  by  other 
members  of  the  compact,  Kansas  can 
expect  to  see  an  even  greater  number 
of  shipments  cross  through  the  State 
in  the  future.  Needless  to  say,  Kan- 
sans  are  concerned  about  this  eventu- 
ality. Better  emergency  response  pro- 
grams and  improved  inspection  pro- 
grams must  be  increased  and  made 
available  to  all  States,  and  safety  must 
be  made  the  No.  1  priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  many  Sena- 
tors have  expressed  a  good  deal  of  con- 
cern about  this  issue.  The  Commerce 
Committee  has  worked  diligently  in 
the  past,  and  I  know  the  conunittee 
plans  to  continue  to  work  toward  im- 
proving the  safety  of  transportation  of 
nuclear  materials.  I  would  hope  that 
this  legislation  could  be  considered  in 
the  course  of  this  ongoing  dialog,  and 
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I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  legislation  be 
entered  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S.  729 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

SacnoN  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Radioactive  Materials  Transportation  Act 
of  1989." 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
radioactive  materials  transportation  pro- 
gram affecting  both  low-level  and  high-level 
radioactive  materials  must  be  improved  and 
strengthened: 

(2)  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  and  the 
Research  and  Special  Programs  Administra- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion must  be  authorized  an  adequate 
number  of  inspectors  to  ensure  and  promote 
compliance  with  existing  federal  safety  reg- 
ulations affecting  the  transportation  of  ra- 
dioactive materials:  and 

(3)  for  those  persons  violating  existing 
federal  safety  regulations,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  should  impose  meaningful 
and  substantive  penalties. 

ADDITIONAL  SAPTTr  INSPECTORS 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, in  fiscal  year  1990.  shall  employ  and 
maintain  thereafter  an  additional  twenty 
safety  inspectors  above  the  number  of 
safety  inspectors  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration.  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Research  and  Special 
Programs  Administration.  The  Secretary 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  additional  inspectors  au- 
thorized by  this  act  shall,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, focus  their  activities  on  the  promotion 
of  radioactive  materials  transportation 
safety,  including,  but  not  limited  to— 

( 1  >  licensing  of  drivers  and  operating  prac- 
tices of  engineers: 

(2)  ensuring  that  tracks  and  major  signals 
along  routes  are  inspected  at  least  once  each 
twelve-month  period: 

(3)  inspecting  every  high-level  nuclear 
truck  and  rail  shipment  at  the  point  of 
origin:  and 

(4)  inspecting,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  low-level  nuclear  shipments. 

<b)  In  carrying  out  their  duty  under  this 
act.  inspectors  authorized  by  this  act  shall. 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  conduct 
such  duty  in  cooperation  with  safety  inspec- 
tors of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
and  appropriate  state  and  local  government 
officials. 

(c)  Of  the  twenty  inspectors  authorized  by 
subsection  (a),  not  less  than  one  shall  be  al- 
located to  the  Research  and  Special  Pro- 
grams Administration,  not  less  than  five 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration,  not  less  than  five  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  remaining  inspectors  shall 
l>e  allocated,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, among  the  aforementioned  administra- 
tions. 

PKHALTUS 

8k.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  UO  of  the 
Haxardous  Materials  Transportation  Act  is 


amended  (1)  by  deleting  "knowingly"  each 
place  it  appears  therein:  and  (2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The 
amount  of  the  civil  penalty  imposed  under 
this  sut>section  for  the  violation  of  a  provi- 
sion of  this  act  or  a  regulation  shall  not  be 
less  than  $500  for  each  such  violation." 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  act.* 


By  Mr.  COATS: 

S.  730.  A  bill  to  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  award  gold  medals  on  behalf 
of  Congress  to  Frank  Capra,  James  M. 
Stewart,  and  Fred  Zinnemann.  and  to 
provide  for  the  production  of  bronze 
duplicates  of  such  medals  for  sale  to 
the  public;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  731.  A  bill  to  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf 
of  Congess  to  Robert  Wise  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  production  of  bronze  du- 
plicates of  such  medal  for  sale  to  the 
public,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

PRESENTATION  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  MEDALS  TO 
CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  two  bills 
honoring  four  giants  of  the  motion 
picture  industry  who  have  made  an  in- 
delible mark  on  our  national  cultural 
life  and  whose  works  represent  posi- 
tive American  family  values. 

I  speak  of  James  Stewart,  Prank 
Capra  and  Fred  Zinnemann.  who 
would  be  recognized  in  my  first  bill, 
and  Rol)ert  Wise,  a  native  Hoosier, 
who  would  be  honored  in  the  second 
bill. 

This  legislation  would  award  each  of 
them  a  Congressional  Gold  Medal  in 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions that  each  has  made  to  our  Na- 
tion's cultural  heritage. 

The  life  work  of  these  four  men  rep- 
resents an  immense  contribution  to  a 
truly  unique  and  native  American  art 
form— the  motion  picture.  Millions  of 
Americans  have  had  their  attitudes, 
their  beliefs,  and  even  their  lives  influ- 
enced and  molded  by  the  stories  and 
characters  created  by  these  men. 

Whose  life  has  not  been  touched  and 
made  richer  by  Jimmy  Stewart's  por- 
trayal of  George  Bailey  in  small  town 
America  during  the  depression  in 
Frank  Capra's  classic  film  "It's  a  Won- 
derful Life?"  Who  was  not  moved  and 
enlightened  by  the  noble  characteriza- 
tion of  St.  Thomas  More  in  his 
martyrdom  in  "A  Man  for  All  Sea- 
sons?" 

Mr.  President,  the  outstanding  ar- 
tistry and  creative  genius  of  these  men 
makes  them  all  worthy  of  the  highest 
honor  that  Congress  can  bestow.  More 
importantly  still,  the  character  and  in- 
tegrity portrayed  by  the  characters  in 
so  many  of  their  films  is  best  exempli- 
fied by  the  actual  lives  of  these  four 
men. 


James  Stewart  is  one  of  Hollywood's 
all-time  most  popular  actors  and  one 
of  the  screen's  nicest  guys.  His  motion 
picture  career  spans  over  50  years  and 
includes  principal  roles  in  over  60 
major  films.  He  has  starred  in  such 
movie  classics  as  "You  Can't  Take  It 
With  You."  "Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Wash- 
ington." "Philadelphia  Story."  "It's  a 
Wonderful  Life,"  "Destry  Rides 
Again."  "Winchester  '73,"  "Broken 
Arrow."  "Harvey,"  "The  Glenn  Miller 
Story."  "Strategic  Air  Command," 
"The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,"  "Vertigo, " 
"Bell,  Book  and  Candle,"  "Flight  of 
the  Phoenix."  and  "Shenandoah." 
Who  will  ever  forget  Harvey  and  Stew- 
art's antics  and  camaraderie  with  that 
invisible  rabbit  on  both  stage  and 
screen? 

Born  in  Indiana,  PA,  Jimmy  Stewart 
was  active  in  theatrical  productions  at 
Princeton,  joined  a  stock  company 
after  graduation,  and  played  on  the 
New  York  stage  before  going  to  Holly- 
wood. His  acting  career  was  interrupt- 
ed when,  at  the  age  of  34.  Stewart  vol- 
unteered for  military  service.  In  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  he  conunanded  sever- 
al hundred  planes,  flew  more  than  30 
bombing  missions  over  Nazi  Germany, 
and  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  and  the  Air  Medal  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  and  was  given  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. He  received  his  commission 
as  Air  Force  colonel  at  age  36  in  1944. 
Typifying  his  modesty  and  sensitivity, 
Jimmy  Stewart's  studio  contract  fol- 
lowing the  war  explicitly  prohibited 
the  use  of  his  war  record  in  promoting 
his  films.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  long  marriage  of  Jimmy  and 
Gloria  is  itself  an  enduring  Hollywood 
love  story. 

Italian-born  Frank  Capra  directed 
such  quintessentially  American  fUm 
classics  as  "It  Happened  One  Night," 
"Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town."  "You 
Can't  Take  it  With  You, "  "Lost  Hori- 
zon." "Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washing- 
ton." "Meet  John  Doe,"  "Arsenic  and 
Old  Lace."  'It's  a  Wonderful  Ufe," 
"State  of  the  Union,"  and  "Pocketful 
of  Miracles."  At  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  Capra  joined  the  Army  Signal 
Corps,  where  he  produced  and  direct- 
ed the  "Why  We  Fight"  series  of  films. 
These  seven  films  played  a  vital  part 
In  building  morale  and  educating  our 
soldiers  and  the  public  about  Ameri- 
ca's war  effort. 

As  a  boy  in  his  native  Austria  Fred 
Zinnemann  studied  violin.  He  later 
earned  his  law  degree  in  Vienna  and 
then  studied  photographic  technique, 
lighting  and  mechanics  In  Paris.  At  22. 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
sought  his  career  in  Hollywood,  first 
as  a  movie  extra,  then  as  script  clerk 
and  finally  as  director.  His  short  sub- 
ject "That  Mothers  Might  Live"  won 
an  Academy  Award  in  1938.  As  feature 
director  Zinnemann  was  winner  of  the 
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first  Screen  Directors'  Award  in  1948 
for  "The  Search."  He  has  since  been 
recognized  around  the  world  for  his 
achievements:  Four  Academy  Awards, 
four  New  York  Film  Critics  Awards, 
the  city  of  Vienna's  Gold  Medal,  Don- 
atello  Award  in  Italy,  the  Order  of 
Arts  and  Letters  in  France,  and  the 
Golden  Thistle  Award  in  Scotland, 
among  others.  A  man  of  profound  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  the  human 
spirit,  Zinnemann's  life  work  is  bound 
in  the  exploration  of  the  individual 
conscience  through  such  power  films 
"The  Men."  "High  Noon, "  "From  Here 
to  Eternity,"  "A  Hatful  of  Rain,"  "The 
Nun's  Story."  "The  Sundowners."  "A 
Man  for  All  Seasons."  "Day  of  the 
Jackal."  and  "Julia."  And  who  does 
not  delight  in  the  sheer  joy  generated 
by  the  music  of  Rodgers  and  Hammer- 
stein  in  Zinneman's  classic  "Oklaho- 
ma"? 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  the  spirit 
of  excitement,  intrigue  and  adventure 
that  permeates  the  films  of  Robert 
Wise.  Mr.  Wise,  a  native  of  Winches- 
ter, IN,  started  a  film  career  that 
spans  over  50  years  in  the  cutting  de- 
partment at  R.K.O.  in  1931.  He  has 
been  a  director  and  producer  for  the 
giant  studios  and  for  smaller  inde- 
pendent studios.  He  was  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  1985-87.  Along  the 
way  he  has  made  such  outstanding  ad- 
venture films  as  "Bom  to  Kill,"  "Two 
Flags  West."  "The  House  on  Tele- 
graph Hill."  "The  Day  the  Earth 
Stood  still."  "The  Desert  Rats."  "So 
Big."  "'Executive  Suite."  "Helen  of 
Troy."  '"Run  Silent.  Run  Deep."  "I 
Want  to  Live."  "Two  for  the  Seesaw." 
"The  Sand  Pebbles."  "The  Andromeda 
Strain,"  "The  Hindenberg,"  and  "Star 
Trek:  The  Motion  Picture."  Above  all, 
Robert  Wise  is  a  brilliant  story  teller. 

Can  anyone  ever  forget  the  poignant 
love  story  of  Maria  and  Tony,  the  two 
teenagers  caught  between  rival  war- 
faring  street  gangs  in  New  York,  and 
Leonard  Bernstein's  great  score  in 
"West  Side  Story"?  Or  the  true  ro- 
mance and  heroic  escape  from  Nazi-oc- 
cupied Austria  of  Maria  and  the  Von 
Trapp  family  and  the  resounding 
beauty  of  the  songs  of  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein  in  "The  Sound  of 
Music"?  These  two  musical  tales  with 
a  message  are  among  America's  favor- 
ite motion  pictures— and  my  own.  Per- 
haps Robert  Wise  will  be  remembered 
best  for  these  films— and  he  should  be 
so  honored  for  them  alone. 

Mr.  President,  these  four  creative 
geniuses— an  actor,  two  directors  and  a 
producer— embody  the  greatness  of 
Hollywood  film  making  and  the  posi- 
tive values  that  can  be  found  in  Ameri- 
ca's cultural  tradition.  I  salute  each  of 
them  today,  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
honored  with  Congressional  Gold 
Medals.* 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 


S.  733.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  assault  weapons  and  certain  ac- 
cessories; to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

ASSAULT  WEAPON  IMPORT  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  bill  to  permanently 
ban  the  importation  of  assault  rifles 
and  large-capacity  rifle  magazines  and 
ammunition  belts.  President  Bush  has 
already  ordered  a  temporary  ban  on 
foreign-made  assault  rifles,  pending  an 
administration  review  of  how  such 
weapons  should  be  treated.  In  addi- 
tion. Senator  Metzenbaom  has  intro- 
duced S.  386.  the  Assault  Weapon  Con- 
trol Act  of  1989.  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  to  ban  both  the  importation 
and  future  sale  of  these  weapons.  I  be- 
lieve my  bill  is  an  important  first  step 
towards  an  eventual  ban  on  the  sale  of 
all  assault  rifles,  and  it  is  a  step  I  trust 
we  are  ready  to  take.  This  bill  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Gibbons,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Trade  Subcommittee,  and  I 
know  that  he  will  seek  quick  action  on 
the  legislation. 

The  term  ""assault  weapon"  aptly 
characterizes  the  purpose  for  which 
these  machines  were  built.  The  AK- 
47,  one  of  the  guns  this  bill  would  pro- 
hibit, was  first  built  for  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  armies  and  is  a  weapon  of 
choice  for  infantrymen  around  the 
world.  Indeed,  the  introduction  of  as- 
sault weapons  to  America's  cities  has 
introduced  the  violence  of  war  into 
urban  neighborhoods.  A  February  20 
New  York  Times  article  entitled  "Epi- 
demic in  Urban  Hospitals:  Wounds 
from  Assault  Rifles,"  began: 

In  the  roughest  neighborhoods  of  cities 
besieged  by  the  drug  trade,  where  buildings 
are  pocked  with  bullet  holes  and  the  streets 
ring  with  gunfire,  hospitals  have  become 
urban  MASH  units,  with  paramedics  and 
doctors  treating  wounds  once  seen  only  on 
the  battlefield. 

Semi-automatic  weapons  differ  from 
ordinary  pistols  and  rifles  in  an  impor- 
tant way:  they  carry  large  capacity 
magazines  and  are  designed  to  fire  the 
greatest  number  of  bullets  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time.  An  Uzi  can 
fire  30  rounds  in  5  seconds.  A  street 
sweeper  shotgun  can  fire  12  blasts  in  3 
seconds.  Patrick  Edward  Purdy,  the 
gunman  who  killed  5  children  and 
wounded  29  others  in  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia fired  over  100  rounds  in  2  min- 
utes. Such  weapons  are  not  designed 
for  sport.  They  are  only  designed  to 
kill  people. 

The  National  Association  of  Police 
Organizations,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  and  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation support  a  ban  on  semiautomat- 
ic assault  weapons.  I  concur  with  their 
judgment.  Police  officers  should  not 
be  expected  to  do  battle  with  criminals 
who  are  armed  as  well  as  professional 
soldiers.  I  believe  that  the  rapid  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  to  ban  the  import  of 


these  insidious  weapons  is  a  useful 
first  step,  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  concur. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  733 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Assault 
Weapon  Import  Control  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.    2.    PROHIBITION    ON    IMPORTATION    OF    AS- 
SAULT WEAPONS  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  assault  weapon,  large- 
capacity  magazine,  or  large-capacity  ammu- 
nition belt  is  prohibited. 

(b)  Exceptions.— The  prohibition  under 
subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  any  impor- 
tation under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

SEC.  3.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Designation  or  Assault  Weapons.— 
The  Secretary  shall  designate  any  semiauto- 
matic firearm  (not  listed  as  an  assault 
weap>on  under  subsection  (b))  as  an  assault 
weapon  if  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the 
firearm  was  specifically  or  primarily  de- 
signed as  a  military  or  law  enforcement  ar- 
mament, regardless  of  whether  the  firearm 
(with  or  without  modifications)  is  commer- 
cially marketed  for  any  other  use. 

(b)  List.— The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
periodically  update  a  list  of  assault  weaptons 
that  are  subject  to  the  import  prohibition  in 
section  2(a).  Listed  assault  weapons  shall  be 
identified  by  such  means  (including,  but  not 
limited  to.  brand  name,  common  name, 
manufacturer's  name,  design  type,  or  in 
such  other  manner  considered  appropriate 
by  the  Secretary)  that  will  clearly  indicate 
to  the  public  the  weapons  that  are  subject 
to  the  prohibition  in  section  2(a).  The  Sec- 
retary may  also  include  in  the  list  the  brand 
name  or  other  appropriate  identification  of 
large  capacity  magazines  and  large-capacity 
ammunition  belts  that  are  subject  to  such 
import  prohibition.  The  Secretary  shall 
widely  distribute  copies  of  lists  prepared 
under  this  subsection  to  the  public. 

(c)  Emergency  Orders.— The  Secretary 
may  issue  an  emergency  order,  having  an  ef- 
fective period  for  not  longer  than  90  days, 
barring  importation  of  any  semiautomatic 
firearm  which  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  meets  the  criteria  for  designation  as 
an  assault  weapon  under  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Exceptions  to  Designation.— Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  this  Act.  a  semi- 
automatic firearm  may  not  be  designated  as 
an  assault  weapon  under  subsection  (a)  if 
such  firearm— 

( 1 )  does  not  employ  fixed  ammunition; 

(2)  was  manufactured  before  1899; 

(3)  operates  manually  by  means  of  a  bolt, 
lever,  slide,  or  similar  action; 

(4)  is  a  single  shot  weapon; 

(5)  is  a  multiple  barrel  weapon; 

(6)  is  a  weapon,  other  than  a  shotgun, 
having  a  revolving  cylinder; 

(7)  employs  a  fixed  magazine  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  10  rounds  or  less; 
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(8)  cannot  employ  a  detachable  magazine 
or  ammunition  belt  with  a  capacity  greater 
than  10  rounds: 

(9)  is  modified  so  as  to  render  it  perma- 
nently unserviceable  or  to  make  it  perma- 
nently a  device  which  may  not  appropriate- 
ly be  designated  as  an  assault  weapon. 

<e)  Periodic  Review.— The  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General, 
shall  undertake  a  review  of  the  types  and 
kinds  of  semiautomatic  firearms  that  are 
being  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  and  on  the  basis  of  such 
review— 

( 1 )  recommend  to  the  Congress  such  modi- 
fications to  the  specification  of  assault 
weapons  under  section  4(2)  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate:  and 

(2)  take  such  action  under  section  3(a)  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

SKC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "assault  weapon"  means— 

(A)  any  weapon  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2): 

(B)  any  semiautomatic  firearm  designated 
as  an  assault  weapon  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  3(a):  or 

(C)  any  version  of  any  semiautomatic  fire- 
arm referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  or  desig- 
nated under  section  3(a).  including  any 
semiautomatic  firearm  that— 

(i)  has  the  same  name  as  any  firearm  so 
referred  to  or  designated,  or 

(ii)  however  named,  is  substantially  the 
same  kind  of  firearm  as  any  firearm  so  re- 
ferred to  or  designated. 

(2)  The  following  are  assault  weapons  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 H  A ): 

(A)  Avtomat  Kalashnikov  semiautomatic 
firearms. 

(B)  Uzi  semiautomatic  firearms. 

(C)  M-10  or  11  semiautomatic  firearms. 

(D)  TEC  9  and  TEC  22  semiautomatic  fire- 
arms. 

(E)  Ruger  Mini  14  semiautomatic  fire- 
arms. 

(F)  AR-15  semiautomatic  firearms. 

(G)  Beretta  AR  70  semiautomatic  fire- 
arms. 

(H)  FN-PAL  and  FN-PNC  semiautomatic 
firearms. 

(I)  Steyr  Aug  semiautomatic  firearms. 

(J)  H  and  K  91/93/94  semiautomatic 
rifles. 

(K)  USAS-12  shotguns. 

(L)  Street  Sweeper  and  Striker  12  revolv- 
ing cylinder  shotguns. 

(M)  Any  other  semiautomatic  firearm 
with  a  fixed  magazine  capacity  exceeding  10 
rounds. 

(N)  Any  other  shotgun  with  a  fixed  maga- 
zine, cylinder  or  drum  capacity  exceeding  6 
rounds. 

(3)  The  term  "large-capacity  magazine" 
means— 

(A)  a  box,  drum,  or  other  container  which 
holds,  or  which  may  be  readily  converted  to 
hold,  more  than  10  rounds  of  ammunition  to 
be  fed  continuously  into  a  semiautomatic 
firearm; 

(B)  any  combination  of  parts  from  which 
any  container  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  can  be  assembled:  or 

(C)  any  part  specifically  designed  for  use 
in  assembling  any  such  container. 

(4)  The  term  "large-capacity  ammunition 
belt"  means— 

(A)  a  belt  or  strip  which  holds,  or  which 
may  be  readily  converted  to  hold,  more  than 
10  rounds  of  ammunition  to  be  fed  continu- 
ously into  a  semiautomatic  firearm: 


(B)  any  combination  of  parts  from  which 
a  belt  or  strip  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  can  be  assembled:  or 

(C)  any  part  specifically  designed  for  use 
in  assembling  any  such  belt  or  strap. 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

(6)  The  term  "semiautomatic  firearm" 
means  a  weapon  that  utilizes  the  force  of  a 
fired  cartridge  to  extract  the  case  of  such 
cartridge  and  to  chaml>er  the  next  car- 
tridge, but  requires  a  separate  pull  of  the 
trigger  to  fire  such  next  cartridge. 

SEC.  S.  EFFEtTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  takes  effect  on  the  30th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  cultural  rights  of  all  Americans;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CULTURAL  RIGHTS  AMENDimiT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  This  amend- 
ment would  recognize  the  right  of  all 
Americans  to  the  preservation  of  indi- 
vidual cultural  traditions. 

This  country  is  great  because  we  rec- 
ognize and  accept  our  cultural  diversi- 
ty. I  am  proud  of  my  heritage,  as  are 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. This  diversity  of  cultural  ori- 
gins broadens  the  perspective  of  Con- 
gress and  has  been  one  factor  in  the 
success  to  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  my  home  State  of  Louisiana,  we 
recognize  the  importance  of  our  cul- 
tural heritage.  The  State  Constitution 
prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  culture  and  recognizes  "the  right  of 
people  to  preserve,  foster  and  promote 
their  respective  historic,  linguistic,  and 
cultural  origins."  I  strongly  support 
this  approach  and  present  it  here 
today  for  consideration  at  the  Federal 
level. 

If  America  is  going  to  remain  as  a 
leader  committed  to  the  principle  of 
freedom  and  cognizant  of  cultural  plu- 
ralism, we  must  not  eliminate  opportu- 
nities for  individual  linguistic  and  cul- 
tural development.  Moreover,  we 
caimot  lead  if  we  suppress  the  expres- 
sion of  our  languages  and  cultures. 
Americans  of  African  culture,  Chinese 
culture.  French  culture,  German  cul- 
ture. Native  American  culture,  and 
many  others  are  vital  to  our  continued 
understanding  of  the  world  and  a  criti- 
cal linli  to  our  participation  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  present  this  joint 
resolution  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
consideration  and.  hopefully,  their 
support.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  97 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativei  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution  if 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years 
after  the  date  of  its  submission: 
"nsncu: 

'Section  1.  The  right  of  the  people  to  pre- 
serve, foster,  and  promote  their  respective 
historic,  linguistic,  and  cultural  origins  is 
recognized.  No  person  shall  l>e  denied  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  because  of  cul- 
ture or  language. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation.".* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  75.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  compulsory  union  dues  for 
political  purposes. 

S.  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  135,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
restore  to  Federal  civilian  employees 
their  right  to  participate  voluntarily, 
as  private  citizens,  in  the  political 
processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect 
such  employees  from  improper  politi- 
cal solicitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  24a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  242,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  compulsory  union  dues 
for  political  purposes. 

S.  353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  253,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
coordinated  National  Nutrition  Moni- 
toring and  Related  Research  Program, 
and  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  as- 
sessment of  the  nutritional  and  die- 
tary status  of  the  United  States  popu- 
lation and  the  nutritional  quality  of 
food  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  provision  for  the  conduct  of 
scientific  research  and  development  in 
support  of  such  program  and  plan. 

S.  355 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  255,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Local  Rail  Serv- 
ice Assistance  Program. 
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S.  258 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
InouyeI  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  258,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  extend 
the  program  of  flood  Insurance  for 
structures  on  land  subject  to  imminent 
collapse  or  subsidence. 

S.  3SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOWSKi],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  355,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  extend  through  1992  the 
period  during  which  qualified  mort- 
gage bonds  and  mortgage  credit  certif- 
icates may  be  issued. 

S.  399 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  399.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
establish  a  program  to  make  grants  to 
local  public  libraries  to  establish  dem- 
onstration projects  using  older  adult 
volunteers  to  provide  intergenera- 
tional  library  literacy  programs  to 
children  during  afterschool  hours,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  443 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
43,  a  bQl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  to  convey  the 
Block  Island  Southeast  Lighthouse  to 
the  Block  Island  Southeast  Light- 
house Foundation. 

S.  461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  461,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  permit  payment  for  services  of  phy- 
sician assistants  outside  institutional 
settings. 

S.  491 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Lieberman],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  491,  a  bill  to 
reduce  atmospheric  pollution  to  pro- 
tect the  stratosphere  from  ozone  de- 
pletion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  611 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  511.  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  Nation- 
al Academies  of  Practice. 

S.  527 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  527,  a  bill  to  amend 


title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  reclassify  certain  hospitals  as  sole 
community  hospitals,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  596 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  596,  a  bill  to  make  available  cer- 
tain information  involving  threats  to 
the  safety  of  international  commercial 
airline  travel. 

S.  filS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  MrrzENBAtTM]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  618,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Indian  American  Forum  for  Politi- 
cal Education  to  establish  a  memorial 
to  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  619 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  619.  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  to  estab- 
lish a  memorial  to  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  643.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
allow  an  individual  a  credit  against 
income  tax  for  certain  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  radon 
levels  in  the  principal  residence  of  the 
individual,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  656 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  656.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore 
the  deduction  for  interest  on  educa- 
tional loans. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin].  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
forth],  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  LoTT]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47.  a 
joint  resolution  to  recognize  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of 
May  8,  1914.  and  its  role  in  establish- 
ing our  Nation's  system  of  State  Coop- 
erative Extension  Services. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Abiato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  53,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  May  25.  1989,  as  "National 
Tap  Dance  Day." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 72,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  May  7,  1989, 
and  ending  May  13,  1989,  as  "National 
Correctional  Officers  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Coats]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  84,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  April  30, 
1989.  as  "National  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  Centenni- 
al Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  2 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  current 
Federal  income  tax  deduction  for  in- 
terest paid  on  debt  secured  by  a  first 
or  second  home  should  not  be  further 
restricted. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1 2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  12  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  4.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
restore  the  minimum  wage  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  rate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  13  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  4.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
restore  the  minimum  wage  to  a  fair 
auid  equitable  rate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  95-DI- 
RECTING  REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution: which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  95 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Candis  O.  Ray  v. 
United  States  Senate,  et  aL.  Case  No.  ST-C- 
89-14.  pending  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  North 
Carolina,  the  plaintiff  has  named  the 
United  States  Senate,  Senators  Sanford. 
Heflin,  and  Wallop,  former  Senator  Stennis, 
and  a  Senate  employee.  Paul  Vick,  as  de- 
fendants; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(1)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)(l) 
(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  Ite  counsel  to 
defend  the  Senate,  its  present  and  former 
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members,  and  its  employees  in  civil  actions 
relating  to  their  official  responsibilities: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  Senate.  Senators 
Sanford.  Heflin.  and  Wallop,  former  Sena- 
tor Stennis.  and  Paul  Vick  in  the  case  of 
Candis  O.  Ray  v.  United  States  Senate,  el  al 


SENATE       RESOLUTION       96-AU- 
THORIZING       TESTIMONY       BY 
TWO  SENATE  EMPLOYEES 
Mr.    MITCHELL   (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution:   which    was    considered    and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  96 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Gregory  Sitzman,  el  aL.  No.  87-6098-Cr- 
ZLOCH.  pending  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida.  Melanie  Bowen  and  Jan  Bennett, 
two  employees  of  Senator  Hatch's  Salt  Lake 
City  office,  have  been  requested  to  testify 
by  the  United  Slates; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
by  Senate  employees  may  be  needed  in  any 
court  for  the  promotion  of  justice,  the 
Senate  will  act  to  promote  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  the  Senate:  Now.  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  Melanie  Bowen  and  Jan 
Bennett  are  authorized  to  testify  in  the  case 
of  United  StaUs  v.  Gregory  SiUman.  et  aL 


UMI 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  97-RELAT- 
ING  TO  PALESTINE  LIBERA- 
TION ORGANIZATION  TERROR- 
ISM 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
Graham.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG,  Mr.  BosHWiTZ.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Domemici, 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Burns. 
and  Mr.  Kasten)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  97 
Whereas  a  1975  agreement  between  Israel 
and  the  United  States  prohibits  talks  be- 
tween United  States  officials  and  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  until  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  recognizes 
Israel's  right  to  exist  and  accepts  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and 
338; 

Whereas  section  1302(b)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Development  and  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1975  added  the  renunciation  of 
terrorism  to  these  conditions; 

Whereas  these  conditions  have  been  reaf- 
firmed by  statute  five  times  since  1984; 

Whereas  on  December  14.  1988.  SecreUry 
of  State  George  Shultz  determined  that,  by 
virtue  of  a  statement  by  Yasser  Arafat,  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  had  ful- 


filled the  conditions  required  by  law  for  dis- 
cussions with  United  States  officials  to  com- 
mence; 

Whereas  Yasser  Arafat  had  previously  re- 
nounced terrorism  in  the  Cairo  Declaration 
of  November  7.  1985; 

Whereas  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation failed  to  live  up  to  its  commitment  to 
refrain  from  terrorism,  as  outlined  in  the 
Declaration  of  November  7.  1985.  by  carry- 
ing out  no  less  than  92  terrorist  attacks  re- 
sulting in  the  deaths  of  4  Americans;  and 

Whereas  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion terrorist  attacks  on  Israel  have  in  the 
past  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  innocent 
Americans  and.  as  such,  continuing  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  terrorist  at- 
tacks in  Israel  present  a  threat  against  the 
lives  of  innocent  Americans  visiting  the 
Holy  Land;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  in  the  event  further  talks 
are  held  with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization— 

( 1 )  the  top  priority  of  the  United  States  in 
any  such  talks  should  be  the  prevention  of 
terrorist  and  other  violent  activity  by  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  or  any  of 
its  factions;  and 

(2)  during  the  next  round  of  such  talks 
the  represenUtive  of  the  United  States 
should  obtain  from  the  representative  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  a  full 
accounting  of  the  following  reported  terror- 
ist or  other  violent  activities  which  occurred 
after  Yasser  Arafat's  commitment  of  De- 
cember 14.  1988: 

(A)  On  December  26.  1988.  an  attempted 
infiltration  into  Israel  by  boat  by  four  ter- 
rorisU  of  the  PLO-affiliated  Popular  Strug- 
gle Front. 

(B)  On  December  28.  1988.  an  attempted 
infiltration  into  Israel  by  three  terrorists  of 
the  PLO-affiliated  Palestine  Liberation 
Front  armed  with  Kalashnikov  rifles,  mis- 
siles, and  anti-tank  launchers. 

(C)  On  January  24.  1989.  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  an  Israeli  patrol  in  Southern  Leb- 
anon by  PLO-affiliated  Palestine  Liberation 
Front. 

<D)  On  February  5.  1989.  an  attempted  in- 
filtration into  Israel  by  nine  terrorists  of 
the  PLO-affiliated  Palestine  Liberation 
Front  and  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine  armed  with  automatic  rifles, 
hand  grenades,  rocket-propelled  grenades, 
and  wire  cutters. 

(E)  On  February  23.  1989.  an  attempted 
attack  on  targets  in  Israel  by  terrorists  of 
the  PLO-affiliated  Democratic  Front  for 
Liberation  of  Palestine  armed  with  AK-47 
rifles,  anti-tank  rockets  and  wire  cutters. 

(F)  On  February  27.  1989.  a  PLO-affiliated 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Pales- 
tine ambush  of  a  pro-Israeli  Southern  Leba- 
nese army  vehicle. 

<G)  On  March  2.  1989.  an  attempted  infil- 
tration into  Israel  by  four  terrorists  of  the 
PLO-affiliated  Democratic  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine,  armed  with  Kalash- 
nikov rifles,  light  anti-tank  missiles,  gre- 
nades, and  wire  cutters,  headed  for  the  civil- 
ian town  of  Zarit. 

(H)  On  March  13.  1989.  an  attempted  infil- 
tration into  Israel  by  three  terrorists  of 
PLO-aligned  Palestine  Liberation  Front 
armed  with  AK-47  automatic  rifles,  hand 
grenades,  small  missiles,  and  wire  cutters. 

(I)  On  March  15.  1989.  an  attempted 
attack  on  Israel  through  Gaza  by  two  ter- 
rorists of  the  Islamic  Jihad  group  under  the 
orders  of  Yasser  Arafat,  armed  with  Kalash- 
nikov rifles,  ammunition,  and  grenades. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  event  further  talks  are  held 
with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 


the  Secretary  of  State  shor.ld.  within  10 
days  after  the  next  round  of  such  talks, 
report  to  the  Senate  on  the  accounting  pro- 
vided by  the  representative  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  of  the  incidents  de- 
scril)ed  in  the  first  section  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Today  I  offer  a  resolu- 
tion which  urges  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  obtain  from  the  PLO  an  ac- 
counting of  a  series  of  violent  acts 
which  PLO-affiliated  groups  have  re- 
portedly undertaken  since  Yasser 
Arafat  renounced  terrorism  last  De- 
cember. 

The  resolution  aims  to  reinforce  the 
Bush  administration  policy  of  pressur- 
ing the  PLO  to  reduce  its  violent  activ- 
ity. At  the  same  time,  the  resolution 
focuses  attention  on  what  appears  to 
be  continuing  PLO  terrorist  activity. 

The  resolution  is  being  introduced 
with  24  sponsors,  including  Senators 
from  both  parties  and  all  parts  of  the 
political  spectrum.  Joining  me  on  the 
resolution  are  Senators  Gramm  of 
Texas,  Dole,  Wilson,  Graham  of  Flor- 
ida, Bond.  Metzenbaum.  Boschwitz, 
Packwood,  Nickles,  Lautenberg, 
Heinz,  Domenici,  Kasten.  McCain. 
Symhs,  Grassley,  D'Amato,  Pressler, 
Mack.  Hatch.  Humphrey,  Coats,  and 
Burns. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  14.  1988. 
the  State  Department  determined 
that,  by  virtue  of  a  statement  by 
Yasser  Arafat,  the  PLO  had  fulfilled 
the  conditions  required  by  law  for  dis- 
cussions with  U.S.  officials  to  com- 
mence. 

At  that  time,  many  observers  felt 
that  our  Government  made  a  tactical 
error  in  dealing  with  Yasser  Arafat.  I 
publicly  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
trying  to  combat  terrorism  by  negoti- 
ating with  terrorists.  The  State  De- 
partment should  have  required  that 
the  conditions  in  the  law— that  the 
PLO  renounce  terrorism,  recognize 
Israel,  and  accept  UN  Resolutions  242 
and  338— be  met  not  just  in  words,  but 
in  practice  as  well. 

There  was  doubt  then,  and  doubt 
now.  whether  the  PLO  would  and  will 
live  by  the  commitments  made  on  De- 
cember 14  by  Yasser  Arafat.  Yasser 
Arafat  is  a  terrorist  and  the  PLO  is  a 
terrorist  group— and  we  cannot  expect 
terrorists  to  keep  their  word. 

Indeed,  statements  made  since  then 
by  a  number  of  key  PLO  leaders  are 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  commit- 
ments made  by  Arafat  in  December. 
Arafat  himself  flaunted  his  renunci- 
ation of  terrorism  by  threatening— in  a 
January  radio  broadcast— the  life  of 
any  Palestinian  leader  who  proposes 
an  end  to  the  violence  in  the  territo- 
ries. 

What  is  even  more  troubling  is  that 
PLO  terrorist  and  other  violent  activi- 
ty may  actually  be  continuing.  Since 
the  Arafat  commitment  of  December 
14,  there  have  been  no  fewer  than 
nine  reported  terrorist  or  attempted 
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terrorist  acts  involving  PLO  affiliated 
groups. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  top  priority  of 
the  United  States  in  any  future  talks 
with  the  PLO  should  be  a  prevention 
of  terrorist  and  other  violent  activity 
by  the  PLO  or  its  factions. 

It  also  lists  nine  reported  terrorist  or 
attempted  terrorist  or  violent  acts  in- 
volving PLO  affiliated  groups,  urges 
the  State  Department  to  obtain  from 
the  PLO  an  accounting  of  these  inci- 
dents, and  asks  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  ac- 
counting provided  by  the  PLO. 

Mr.  President,  the  longer  the  PLO 
continues  its  violent  activities,  the 
longer  it  will  take  to  bring  about  a  real 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Bush 
administration  policy  of  making  a  re- 
duction of  violence  a  priority  in  any 
talks  with  the  PLO  is  a  recognition  of 
this  fact.  The  Senate  should  do  its 
part  by  making  certain  that  continu- 
ing terrorist  and  other  violent  activity 
by  the  PLO  does  not  go  unnoticed  nor 
unanswered. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  regarding 
Palestinian  Liberation  Organization 
terrorism. 

The  absolute  precondition  to  any 
talks  between  our  Government  and 
representatives  of  the  PLO  must  be 
the  cessation  of  all  acts  of  terrorism. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this 
Government  could  willingly  and 
openly  negotiate  with  any  organiza- 
tion that  equates  violence  with  poli- 
tics, that  negotiates  out  of  the  barrel 
of  a  giin. 

At  the  outset  of  this  process,  former 
Secretary  Shultz  determined  that  the 
PLO  had  fulfilled  the  conditions  nec- 
essary for  talks  to  begin.  He  also 
warned  that  this  determination  was 
conditional,  and  subject  to  revision  in 
view  of  continuing  evidence  of  good 
faith.  I  urge  Secretary  of  State  Baker 
to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution 
and  deliberation  in  dealing  with 
Yasser  Arafat  or  any  of  his  confeder- 
ates. 

This  resolution  seeks  an  accounting 
from  Mr.  Arafat  regarding  nine  specif- 
ic terrorist  incidents  all  since  his  com- 
mitment in  December  1988  to  end  the 
cycle  of  violence  in  the  Middle  East. 

Should  he  fail  to  provide  it,  or  prove 
less  than  forthcoming,  such  negotia- 
tions cannot  continue. 

The  United  States  cannot  permit 
itself  to  be  seen  as  legitimizing  or  over- 
looking terrorism,  no  matter  how 
worthy  the  policy  goal.  Only  by  di- 
vorcing himself  completely  from  this 
inhuman  lawlessness  csm  Mr.  Arafat 
hope  to  further  the  interests  of  the 

PLO. 

I  look  forward  to  the  swift  passage 
of  this  timely  resolution,  and  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting 
it.« 


Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  with  Senator  Helms  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  submitting  this  res- 
olution calling  for  an  accounting  of 
the  PLO's  behavior  since  the  United 
States  began  its  dialog  with  that 
group. 

This  resolution  states  that  in  the 
event  further  talks  are  held  with  the 
PLO,  the  top  priority  of  the  United 
States  should  be  a  cessation  of  terror- 
ist and  other  violent  activity  by  the 
PLO  or  any  of  its  factions.  During  the 
next  roimd  of  such  talks,  if  they  are 
held,  the  United  States  should  obtain 
from  the  PLO  a  full  accounting  of  re- 
ported terrorist  activities  which  have 
occurred  since  the  dialog  began,  and 
which  appear  to  implicate  the  PLO  or 
its  constituent  groups.  And  it  calls  on 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  report  to  the 
Senate  within  10  days  of  the  next 
round  of  talks  on  the  accounting  pro- 
vided by  the  PLO  on  these  incidents.* 
Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  im- 
portant because  recent  events  have 
cast  doubt  on  Arafat's  desire  and  abili- 
ty to  live  up  to  his  bold  words  of  last 
December— his  renunciation  of  terror- 
ism, his  acceptance  of  key  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  resolutions,  and 
his  recognition  of  Israel's  right  to 
exist. 

For  example,  Arafat's  threat  to 
pump  10  bullets  into  anyone  who 
thinks  of  stopping  the  intifada  is 
clearly  incorisistent  with  his  December 
renunciation  of  terrorism.  Former  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  Shultz  ac- 
knowledged as  much  in  a  January  5, 
1989,  interview  when  he  said  that  Ara- 
fat's threat  squared  very  badly  with 
the  U.S.  understanding  of  the  PLO's 
renunciation  of  terrorism.  The  various 
incursions  of  PLO  constituent  groups 
into  Lebanon,  and  Arafat's  failure  to 
date  to  denounce  those  terrorist  ac- 
tions, also  are  inconsistent  with  his 
pledge. 

There  is  also  the  specter  of  PLO  in- 
volvement in  the  bombing  of  Pan  Am 
flight  103  over  Lockerbie,  Scotland  on 
December  21.  This  bombing,  which 
killed  270  people,  took  place  only  1 
week  after  the  United  States  decided 
to  open  talks  with  the  PLO  based  on 
its  renunciation  of  terrorism. 

Last  October,  West  German  police 
arrested  members  of  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
[PFLP]  with  radio  cassette  players 
containing  explosive  devices  that  could 
be  detonated  at  high  altitude.  When 
Pan  Am  flight  103  crashed,  the  police 
established  that  the  explosives  that 
caused  the  crash  were  in  a  radio  cas- 
sette player  exactly  like  those  foimd 
during  the  arrest  of  PFLP  terrorists. 
This  finding  raises  a  strong  suspicion 
of  the  involvement  of  this  group  in  the 
platming  of  the  crash. 

Given  the  fact  that  a  representative 
of  the  PFLP  sits  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Palestine  National 
Council,  the  governing  body   of   the 
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PLO,  possible  involvement  of  the 
PFLP  in  the  Pan  Am  crash  raises  fur- 
ther questions  about  the  PLO's  ability 
to  fulfill  its  commitment  to  renounce 
terrorism. 

I  believe  that  Arafat's  December 
statements  of  moderation  resulted 
from  firm  American  insistence  since 
1975  on  those  conditions  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  opening  a  dialog  between  the 
United  States  and  the  PLO.  The  suc- 
cess of  that  policy  demonstrates  that 
clearly  armounced  U.S.  foreign  policy 
goals,  when  adhered  to,  achieve  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  United 
States  began  its  dialog  with  the  PLO, 
it  was  premised  on  the  bedrock  as- 
sumptions that  Arafat  would  re- 
nounced terrorism  and  recognize  Isra- 
el's right  to  exist.  If  the  administra- 
tion is  pressing  the  PLO  to  make  good 
on  these  commitments,  that  is  not 
clear  to  me.  I  do  not  see  evidence  that 
Arafat  is  being  held  to  his  words  or 
that  those  words  are  being  matched 
with  deeds. 

If  the  administration  decides  to  con- 
tinue the  dialog,  strong  pressure  must 
be  kept  on  the  PLO  to  live  up  to  Ara- 
fat's promises  and  surely  the  dialog 
should  be  discontinued  if  those  prom- 
ises are  not  or  cannot  be  kept.  Arafat 
must  denounce  all  acts  of  terrorism, 
and  the  leadership  of  Palestinian  fac- 
tions that  continue  to  perpetrate  ter- 
rorism. Arafat  should  put  his  words 
into  writing  by  changing  or  revising 
the  PLO's  covenant,  which  is  still  com- 
mitted to  armed  struggle  and  the  de- 
struction of  Israel. 

The  administration  began  this  dialog 
with  the  specific  understanding  that  it 
was  contingent  on  the  PLO's  remain- 
ing true  to  its  words.  Congress  seeks, 
through  this  resolution,  to  inform 
itself  of  whether  the  PLO  is  doing  so.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  swiftly  adopt 
this  resolution. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


MINIMUM  WAGE  LEGISLATION 


COATS  AMENDMENT  NO.  19 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  COATS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  4)  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore 
the  minimum  wage  to  a  fair  and  equi- 
table rate,  and  for  other  purposes:  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.     .  ENHANCED  RESCISSION  PROCEDURES. 

(a)  IM  General.— Section  1011(3)  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  rescission  resolution'  means  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress  that— 
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"(A)  disapproves,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
rescission  of  budget  authority  proposed  in  a 
special  message  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  1012:  and 

"(B)  is  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  be- 
comes law  before  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  45  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
President's  message  is  received  by  the  Con- 
gress:". 

(b)  RMOiREMEarr  To  Make  Available  for 
Obuoatiow.— Section  1012(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b>  Requirement  To  Make  Available  for 
Obligation.— Any  amount  of  budget  author- 
ity or  any  part  thereof  proposed  to  be  re- 
scinded or  that  is  to  be  reserved  as  set  forth 
in  such  special  message  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  if.  within  the  prescribed 
45-day  period,  a  rescission  resolution  disap- 
proving the  rescission  or  reservation  of  such 
amount  or  part  thereof  is  adopted  by  the 
Congress  and  becomes  law.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Rescission  resolution.— Section  1017 
of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "rescission  bill"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"rescission  resolution":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "bill  or"  each  place  it 
appears. 

(2)  CONSIDEKATIOH  IN  THE  HOUSE.— SCCtiOn 

1017(cH5)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "bills  and". 

(3)  Consiokratiom  IN  THE  SENATE.— Section 
1017(dK2)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  bill"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
resolution": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  a  bill"  the  first 
place  it  appears  in  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  a  resolution": 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  a  bill"  the 
second  place  it  appears  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  rescis- 
sion resolution". 


UMI 


GRAHAM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  20 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PSTOR,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy) proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
S.  4,  supra:  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  6.  line  5.  strike  out  all 
that  follows  SECTION"  through  page  14. 
line  3,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.  SHORT  TfTLE:  REFERENCE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Minimum  Wage  Restoration  Act  of 
1989". 

(b)  Reference.— Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  201  et  se<j.). 

SEC.  r  RESTORATION  OF  MINIMt'M  WAGE 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  (29  U.S.C. 
206<a>(l»  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  not  less  than  $3.35  sui  hour  during 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1989.  not 
less  than  $3.85  an  hour  during  the  period 
beginning  October  1.  1989.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990.  not  less  than  $4.25  an  hour 
during  the  year  beginning  October  1.  1990. 
and  not  less  than  $4.55  an  hour  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1991:". 


SEC.  3.  CHAN(;E  in  ENTERPRISE  TEST. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (s)  of  section 
3  (29  U.S.C.  203(s))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(s)(l)  'Enterprise  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
means  an  enterprise  that— 

"(A)(i)  has  employees  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  or  that  has  employees  handling, 
selling,  or  otherwise  working  on  goods  or 
materials  that  have  been  moved  in  or  pro- 
duced for  commerce  by  any  person:  and 

"(ii)  is  an  enterprise  whose  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done  is  not 
less  than  $500,000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes 
at  the  retail  level  that  are  separately 
stated):  or 

"(B)  is  an  activity  of  a  public  agency. 

"(2)  Any  establishment  that  has  as  its 
only  regular  employees  the  owner  thereof 
or  the  parent,  spouse,  child,  or  other 
member  of  the  immediate  family  of  such 
owner  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an  en- 
terprise engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  conunerce  or  a  part  of 
such  an  enterprise.  The  sales  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment shall  not  be  included  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  of  any  enterprise  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Preservation  of  Coverage.- 

(1)  In  general.— Any  enterprise  that  on 
December  31,  1989,  was  subject  to  section 
6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(a)(1))  and  that  because 
of  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  is 
not  subject  to  such  section  shall— 

(A)  pay  its  employees  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  in  effect  under  such  section 
on  December  31.  1989: 

(B)  pay  its  employees  in  accordance  with 
section  7  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  207):  and 

(C)  remain  subject  to  section  12  of  such 
Act(29U.S.C.  212). 

(2)  Violations.— A  violation  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  considered  a  violation  of  section 
6,  7,  or  12  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  13(a)  (29  U.S.C.  213(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(4). 

(2)  Section  13(g)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  except  that"  and  all 
that  follows  in  such  subsection  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(d)  Technical  Amendments.— Section  3(r) 
(29  U.S.C.  203(r))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(r)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  Provided,  That, 
within"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
pericxl  and  "Within": 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (I),  (2), 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  and  (C), 
respectively: 

(4)  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this 
subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  For  pur(>oses  of  paragraph  (1)": 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C), 
respectively:  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "public  or  private  or" 
in  subparagraph  (A)  (as  so  redesignated). 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1,  1989. 

SEC.  4.  PUERTO  RICO.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  AND  AMER- 
ICAN SAMOA. 

(a)  Special  Industry  Committees.— Sec- 
tion 5  (29  U.S.C.  205)  is  amended— 


(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ameri- 
can Samoa ": 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "such  island  or  is- 
lands" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ameri- 
can Samoa";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa'": 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e);  and 

(4)  in  the  section  heading,  by  striking  out 

"PUERTO   RICO   AND   THE   VIRGIN    ISLANDS"    and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "American  samoa"". 
(b)  Minimum  Wage.— Section  6  (29  U.S.C. 
206)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(3)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  "appoint"'  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  sections  S 
and  8.'":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence: 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"■(c)(1)  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  be  applicable  in  the  case 
of  any  employee  in  Puerto  Rico  who  is  em- 
ployed by— 

"(A)  the  United  SUtes, 

""(B)  an  establishment  that  is  a  hotel, 
motel  or  restaurant, 

"(C)  any  other  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment that  employs  such  employee  primarily 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  or  offer- 
ing of  food  or  beverages  for  human  con- 
sumption, either  on  the  premises,  or  by  such 
services  as  catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or 
curb  or  counter  service,  to  the  public,  to  em- 
ployees, or  to  members  or  guests  of  mem- 
bers of  clubs,  or 

"■(D)  any  other  industry  in  which  the  aver- 
age hourly  wage  is  greater  than  or  equal  to 
$4.65  an  hour. 

■"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  in  Puerto 
Rico  who  is  employed  in  an  industry  in 
which  the  average  hourly  wage  is  not  less 
than  $4.00  but  not  more  than  $4.64,  the 
minimum  wage  rate  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  increased  on  October  1,  1989. 
and  each  October  1  thereafter  through  Oc- 
tober 1,  1993,  by  equal  amounts  (rounded  to 
the  nearest  5  cents)  so  that  the  highest  min- 
imum wage  rate  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  apply  on  October  1,  1993. 

■'(3)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  in  Puerto 
Rico  who  is  employed  in  an  industry  in 
which  the  average  hourly  wage  is  less  than 
$4.00,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4), 
the  minimum  wage  rate  applicable  to  such 
employee  shall  be  increased  on  October  1, 
1989.  and  each  October  1  thereafter 
through  October  1,  1994,  by  equal  amounts 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  5  cents)  so  that  the 
highest  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  shall  apply  on  October  1, 
1994. 

■"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  munici- 
pality or  other  governmental  entity  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  which  the  average 
hourly  wage  is  less  than  $4.00  an  hour  and 
who  was  brought  under  the  coverage  of  this 
section  pursuant  to  an  amendment  made  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1985  (Public  Law  99-150),  the  minimum 
wage  rate  applicable  to  such  employee  shall 
be  increased  on  October  1,  1989,  and  each 
October   1   thereafter  through  October   1, 
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1995.  by  equal  amounts  (rounded  to  the 
nearest  5  cents)  so  that  the  highest  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  apply  on  October  1,  1995. '. 

(c)  Wage  Orders.— Section  8  (29  U.S.C. 
208)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

•American  Samoa"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a); 

(3)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  ".  and  who  but  for  sec- 
tion 6(a)(3)  would  be  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  requirements  of  section  6(a)(1) '; 

(4)  In  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 

<b)—  .    ,^ 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  or  in  the 
Virgin  Islands"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  6(c)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  6(a)(3)";  and 

(5)  in  the  section  heading,  by  striking  out 

"PUERTO   Rico   AND   THE   VIRGIN    ISLANDS"    and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "American  samoa". 
(d)  Employment  Under  Special  Certifi- 
CATES.-Section  14(b)  (29  U.S.C.  214(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(or  in"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "section  6(c))"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)(A),  (2), 
and  (3). 

SEC.  5.  TIP  CREDIT. 

EffecUve  October  1.  1989,  the  third  sen- 
tence of  section  3(m)  (29  U.S.C.  203(m))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "In  excess  of  40  per 
centum  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
rate."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In 
excess  of  (1)  45  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  rate  during  the  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1989,  and  (2)  50  percent  of 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  rate  after 
September  30.  1990,". 

SEC.  «.  TRAINING  WAGE. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Authority.— Any  employer  may,  in 
lieu  of  the  minimum  wage  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.S.C.  206),  pay  an  eligible  employ- 
ee the  wage  prescribed  by  paragraph  (2) 
while  such  employee  is  engaged  in  on-the- 
job  training.  _,  ,     . 

(2)  Wage  rate.— The  wage  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  a  wage— 

(A)  of  not  less  than  $3.35  an  hour  during 
the  year  beginning  October  1,  1989:  and 

(B)  beginning  October  1,  1990,  of  not  less 
than  $3.35  an  hour  or  85  percent  of  the 
wage  prescribed  by  section  6  of  such  Act, 
whichever  is  greater. 

(b)  Wage  Period.— An  employer  may  pay 
an  eligible  employee  the  minimum  wage  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  for  a  period 
that— 

(1)  begins  on  or  after  October  1,  1989; 

(2)  does  not  exceed  the  time  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (gKl)(B);  and 

(3)  ends  before  September  30,  1992. 

(c)  Wage  Conditions.— No  eligible  employ- 
ee may  be  paid  the  wage  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  by  an  employer  If— 

(1)  any  other  Individual  has  been  laid  off 
by  such  employer  from  the  position  to  be 
fUled  by  such  eligible  employee  or  from  any 
substantially  equivalent  position;  or 


(2)  such  employer  has  terminated  the  em- 
ployment of  any  regular  employee  or  other- 
wise reduced  the  number  of  employees  with 
the  Intention  of  filling  the  vacancy  so  cre- 
ated by  hiring  an  employee  to  be  paid  such 
wage. 

(d)  Limitation.— During  any  month  in 
which  employees  are  to  be  employed  in  an 
establishment  under  this  section,  the  pro- 
portion of  employee  hours  of  employment 
to  the  total  hours  of  employment  of  all  em- 
ployees in  such  establishment  may  not 
exceed  a  proportion  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  total  hours  of  employment  of  all  em- 
ployees in  such  establishment. 

(e)  Notice.— Each  employer  shall  provide 
to  any  eligible  employee  who  is  paid  the 
wage  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  a  written 
notice  stating  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  remedies  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (f)  for  violations  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  to  employers  the 
text  of  the  notice  to  be  provided  under  this 
subsection. 

(f)  Enforcement.— Any  employer  who  em- 
ploys an  employee  in  violation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  violated  section  15  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  215). 
Sections  16  and  17  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
216  and  217)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
violation. 

(g)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  Eligible  employee.— The  term  "eligi- 
ble employee"  means  with  respect  to  an  em- 
ployer an  individual  who— 

(A)  Is  not  a  migrant  agricultural  worker  or 
a  seasonal  agricultural  worker  (as  defined  In 
paragraphs  (8)  and  (10)  of  section  3  of  the 
Migrant  and  Seasonal  Agricultural  Worker 
Protection  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1802  (8)  and  (10)); 

(B)  has  not  previously  worked  for  an  em- 
ployer or  employers  In  employment  for 
which  payroll  taxes  have  been  withheld; 

(C)  has  not  worked  at  least  30  days  with 
one  such  employer;  and 

(D)  has  not  worked  a  cumulative  total  of 
60  days  or  more  with  all  such  employers, 
except  that  such  Individual  is  responsible 
for  providing  the  requisite  proof  of  previous 
period  or  periods  of  employment  with  other 
employers. 

(2)  On-the-job  training.— The  term  "on- 
the-job  training"  means  training  offered  to 
an  individual  while  employed  in  productive 
work  that  provides  knowledge,  technical 
skills,  and  personal  skills  essential  to  the 
full  and  adequate  performance  of  such  em- 
ployment. 

(h)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  January  1. 
1993.  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  wage  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  such  wage 
on  employment  opportunities  for  inexperi- 
enced workers; 

(2)  any  reduction  in  employment  opportu- 
nities for  experienced  workers  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  employees  under 
such  wage: 

(3)  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  train- 
ing provided  under  such  wage;  and 

(4)  the  degree  to  which  employers  used 
the  authority  to  pay  such  wage. 


that  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  has  scheduled  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  May  4,  1989.  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  SD-336  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re-, 
ceive  testimony  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion, S.  694,  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  Amendments  of  1989,  which 
would:  Extend  the  basic  authority  of 
the  SPR  for  5  years;  expand  the  SPR 
to  1  billion  barrels;  and  provide  for 
predrawdown  diversion  authority  of 
SPR  oil. 

In  addition,  the  hearing  will  consider 
proposals  for  alternative  financing  of 
the  SPR. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Jim  Bruce,  senior  counsel,  at  (202) 
224-5052. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  REGULATION  AND 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  announce  for  the 
public  that  a  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  April 
17  at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the 
Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  significant 
price  increases  in  petroleum  products 
since  the  Valdez  oil  spill. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  should 
write  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  room 
SD-364.  Washington.  DC.  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Joel  Saltzman  at  (202)  224-7932. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.   President,   I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  of 
the  Committee  of  Finance  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  of  AprU  7,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  ongoing  trade  dis- 
putes between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TERRORISM.  NARCOTICS  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Terrorism.  Narcotics 
and  International  Operations  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  April  7,  at  1 
p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Pan  Am 
103  disaster:  U.S.  Govenmient  re- 
sponse. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIEMCE.  TECHNOLOGY,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Technology, 
and  Space,  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  April  7.  1989,  at  9:30 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  629,  legis- 
lation to  strengthen  the  National 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Pro- 
gram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PCDCRAL  SERVICES,  POST 
OPnCE.  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Services,  Post 
Office,  and  Civil  Service.  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday.  April  7,  1989,  to  re- 
ceive the  annual  report  from  the  Post- 
master General,  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TARAS  SHEVCHENKO.  HERO  OF 
UKRAINE 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  proud  to  recognize  the  1 75th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko,  the  national  hero  and  bard  of 
the  Ukraine.  This  year.  1989.  also 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Shevchenko  monument 
in  Washington.  DC,  which  was  dedi- 
cated by  I»resident  Eisenhower  before 
a  crowd  of  over  100.000  Ukrainian- 
Americans. 

Taras  Shevchenko's  impact  and  suc- 
cess is  felt  by  millions  everywhere.  He 
is  recognized  throughout  the  world  for 
his  many  literary  contributions,  which 
capture  the  universal  desire  for  free- 
dom, independence,  human  rights,  and 
political,  economic,  and  social  justice. 

Taras  Shevchenko  represents  the 
eternal  Ukrainian  desire  for  national 
independence.  Shevchenko's  love  for 
the  Ukraine  and  her  people  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  emotions  of  this  poetry. 
Through  his  romantic  verses,  written 
in  the  Ukrainian  language,  he  longed 
for  Ukrainian  autonomy.  His  words  de- 
cried the  severe  mistreatment  and  op- 
pression—including the  dreadful  insti- 
tution of  serfdom— imposed  by  the 
Czarist  Russian  Empire.  Clearly,  this 
magnificent  and  charismatic  man 
championed  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
his  fellow  Ukrainians. 

Bom  as  a  serf  175  years  ago  on 
March  9.  1814.  in  the  village  of  Mor- 
intsy  in  the  district  of  Kiev.  Shev- 
chenko experienced  many  early  child- 


hood difficulties,  as  his  parents  died 
when  he  was  11. 

Soon  after.  Shevchenko  developed 
an  early  interest  and  aptitude  in  the 
arts,  and  was  able  to  convince  his 
master  to  send  him  to  Vilna,  Warsaw, 
and  St.  Petersburg  for  formal  art  stud- 
ies. As  a  student  of  the  arts,  Shev- 
chenko produced  several  paintings  re- 
vealing his  artistic  promise.  His  artist- 
ry would  eventually  reach  such 
heights  that  he  would  be  remembered 
as  the  Rembrandt  of  Eastern  Europe. 
During  this  time,  Shevchenko's  talents 
as  a  poet  began  to  be  recognized  when 
he  produced  the  romantic  ballad,  "The 
Bewitched  Woman." 

A  major  turning  point  in  Shevchen- 
ko's life  came  on  April  22,  1839,  when 
he  became  a  free  man  by  using  the 
profits  he  had  made  from  selling  one 
of  his  paintings  to  buy  his  liberty.  Fol- 
lowing his  emancipation,  Shevchenko 
commenced  formal  studies  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Art.  With  his 
new  found  freedom  and  education, 
Shevchenko  began  to  read  extensively, 
especially  in  the  area  of  Western  liter- 
ature. He  immersed  himself  in  the 
works  of  such  great  writers  as  Shake- 
speare, Byron,  Dickens,  Hugo,  Scott, 
Rousseau,  and  Washington  Irving. 
Shevchenko  completed  his  training  at 
the  Academy  of  the  Arts  in  1845. 

After  a  12  year  absence,  Shevchenko 
returned  to  his  native  Ukraine  in  1843. 
Shevchenko  soon  found  that  his  liter- 
ary fame  preceded  him.  as  wherever 
he  traveled  he  was  hailed  by  his  fellow 
countrymen.  Undoubtedly.  their 
shared  experiences  of  slavery  and  po- 
litical and  economic  deprivation,  rich, 
ethnic  cultures  and  Western  literature 
were  the  bonds  for  their  mutual  admi- 
ration. 

Throughout  the  following  few  years. 
Shevchenko  continued  to  compose 
works  which  reflected  his  admiration 
of  Western  ideals  and  institutions,  and 
his  disdain  for  Russian  czarism.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  1847.  his  life  took  a  turn 
for  the  worse  when  he  was  arrested  in 
Kiev  for  his  czarist-subversive  writings 
and  his  association  with  the  Society  of 
Saints  Cyril  and  Methodius,  an  organi- 
zation which  sought  a  free  union  for 
all  Ukrainians.  Shevchenko  was  found 
guilty  and  exiled  to  a  remote  area  of 
Russia.  While  in  detention.  Shev- 
chenko was  prohibited  from  writing 
and  drawing  altogether. 

Shevchenko  was  pardoned  in  1857  by 
Czar  Alexander  II.  but  remained 
under  (>olice  surveillance.  Two  years 
later,  he  was  appointed  an  academi- 
cian, rank  equivalent  to  a  full  profes- 
sorship, at  the  Academy  of  Art  in 
1859. 

Ironically,  this  great  man  died  on 
the  eve  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  Shevchenko's  passing  was 
mourned  throughout  the  world  by 
people  like  Charles  Dickens,  who  rec- 
ognized Shevchenko  as  a  great  human- 
itarian  and   Ukrainian   leader.   Shev- 


chenko was  buried  in  Kaniv.  Ukraine, 
in  May  1861.  Over  his  burial  mound  an 
oak  cross  was  placed  and  later  re- 
placed by  a  wrought  iron  one.  In  1939 
the  Conununist  regime  removed  the 
cross  and  erected  a  tall  statue  of  the 
poet  positioned  on  a  high,  obelisk-like 
base. 

Shevchenko's  poetry  while  thor- 
oughly Ukrainian,  is  also  universal. 
Shevchenko  believed  in  the  Ukrainian 
common  man  and  sought  to  share  his 
plight  with  the  world  through  writing. 
He  uplifted  a  suppressed,  victimized 
people  by  recalling  the  glorious  and 
heroic  age  of  the  freedom-loving 
Ukrainian  Cossacks.  He  stood  as  a 
freedom  fighter— not  only  for  the 
Ukrainian  people— but  for  all  people 
victimized  by  social  and  political  injus- 
tice. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  recognizing  the  truly 
fantastic  accomplishments  of  this 
great  poet.* 


3M-MASTERS  OF  INNOVATION 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  cover  story  in  the  latest 
issue  of  Business  Week  which  focuses 
on  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and  inno- 
vative companies  in  the  world— the  3M 
Corp..  headquartered  in  St.  Paul.  MN. 
As  the  title  of  this  article— "Masters 
of  Innovation"— suggests.  3M  has  an 
unparalled  ability  to  encourage  crea- 
tivity and  imagination  in  the  laborato- 
ry and  to  translate  that  creativity  into 
the  marketplace;  3M  is  not  a  company 
that  plays  it  safe;  it  is  not  afraid  to  ex- 
periment with  the  novel  nor  to  encour- 
age the  esoteric.  As  the  spiritual 
father  of  the  company.  William 
McKnight  once  noted:  "If  manage- 
ment is  intolerant  and  destructively 
critical  when  mistakes  are  made,  I 
think  it  kills  initiative."  It  is  this  guid- 
ing philosophy  of  risk-taking  and  ex- 
perimentation that  has  brought  3M 
near  the  pinnacle  of  business  success 
and  has  consistently  placed  it  in  the 
top  five  of  the  most  admired  business- 
es in  America- 
One  of  the  things  that  makes  3M  so 
well-respected  is  the  corporate  guide- 
line which  requires  that  fully  25  per- 
cent of  a  division's  sales  be  derived 
from  products  introduced  within  the 
past  5  years.  This  commitment  to  new 
product  innovation  ensures  that  as 
technologies  change,  3M  will  continue 
to  be  at  the  forefront  of  new  markets 
and  will  remain  at  the  frontiers  of 
technological  competitiveness  well 
into  the  next  century. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Minnesotan  and 
as  an  American  I  take  great  pride  in 
all  of  the  people  who  work  at  3M  and 
who  have  made  this  corporation  the 
standard  to  judge  excellence  in  corpo- 
rate innovation  and  competitiveness. 
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I  ask  that  the  cover  story  on  3M  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Masters  or  Imnovation:  How  3M  Keeps  Its 
New  Products  Coming 
(By  Russell  Mitchell) 

It  was  1922.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manu- 
facturing inventor  Francis  G.  Okie  was 
dreaming  up  ways  to  boost  sales  of  sandpa- 
per, then  the  company's  premiere  product, 
when  a  novel  thought  struck  him.  Why  not 
sell  sandpaper  to  men  as  a  replacement  for 
razor  blades?  Why  would  they  risk  the  nicks 
of  a  sharp  instrument  when  they  could  rub 
their  cheeks  smooth  instead? 

The  idea  never  caught  on,  of  course.  The 
surprise  is  that  Okie,  who  continued  to  sand 
his  own  face,  could  champion  such  a  patent- 
ly wacky  scheme  and  keep  his  job.  But 
unlike  most  companies  then— or  now— 3M 
Co.  demonstrated  a  wide  tolerance  for  new 
ideas,  believing  that  unfettered  creative 
thinking  would  pay  off  in  the  end.  Indeed, 
Okies  hits  made  up  for  his  misses:  He  devel- 
oped a  waterproof  sandpaper  that  became  a 
staple  of  the  auto  industry  because  it  pro- 
duced a  better  exterior  finish  and  created 
less  dust  than  conventional  papers.  It  was 
3M's  first  blockbuster. 

Through  the  decades.  3M  has  managed  to 
keep  its  creative  spirit  alive.  The  result  is  a 
company  that  spins  out  new  producU  faster 
and  better  than  just  about  anyone.  It  boasU 
an  impressive  caUlog  of  more  than  60,000 
products,  from  Post-it  notes  to  heart-lung 
machines.  What's  more.  32  percent  of  3Ms 
$10.6  billion  in  1988  sales  came  from  prod- 
ucU introduced  within  the  past  five  years. 
Antistatic  videotape,  translucent  dental 
braces,  synthetic  ligaments  for  damaged 
knees,  and  heavy-duty  reflective  sheeting 
for  construction-site  signs  are  just  a  few  of 
the  highly  profiUble  new  products  that  con- 
tributed to  record  earnings  of  $1.15  billion 

in  1988. 

At  a  time  when  many  big  U.S.  corpora- 
tions are  trying  to  untangle  themselves 
from  bureaucracy.  3M  stands  apart  as  a 
smooth-running  innovation  machine.  Along 
with  a  handful  of  other  companies  that 
might  be  called  the  Iiuiovation  Elite- 
Merck  Hewlett-Packard,  and  Rubbermaid 
among  them  (page  62)-3M  is  celebrated 
year  after  year  in  the  rankings  of  most-re- 
spected companies.  Business  schools  across 
the  country  make  3M  a  case  study  m  new- 
product  development,  and  management 
gurus  trumpet  3Ms  methods.  Peter 
Drucker's  Innovation  and  Entrepreneurship 
is  peppered  with  3M  tales.  A  star  of  the 
bestseller  In  Search  of  Excellence.  3M  re- 
mains a  favorite  of  coauthor  Thomas  J. 
Peters.  "It  is  far  more  entrepreneurial  than 
any  $10  billion  company  I've  come  across, " 
he  says,  'and  probably  more  entrepreneuri- 
al than  a  majority  of  those  one-tenth  its 

size." 

The  publicity  has  attracted  represenU- 
tives  of  dozens  of  companies  from  around 
the  world  to  tour  3M  headquarters  near  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  in  search  of  ideas  and  inspira- 
tion While  such  companies  as  Monsanto 
Co  and  United  Technologies  Corp.  have 
adopted  some  of  3M's  methods,  its  hard  to 
emulate  a  culture  that  has  been  percolating 
since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

LOSE  SOME 

So  how  does  3M  do  it?  One  way  is  to  en- 
courage inventive  zealots  like  Francis  Okie. 
The  business  of  innovation  can  be  a  num- 
bers game— the  more  tries,  the  more  likely 
there  will  be  hits.  The  scarcity  of  corporate 
rtiles  at  3M  leaves  room  for  plenty  of  experi- 


mentation—and failure.  Okie's  failure  is  as 
legendary  among  3Mers  as  his  blockbuster. 
Salaries  and  promotions  are  tied  to  the  suc- 
cessful shepherding  of  new  products  from 
inception  to  commercialization.  One  big 
carrot:  The  fanatical  3Mer  who  champions  a 
new  product  out  the  door  then  gets  the 
chance  to  manage  it  as  if  it  were  his  or  her 
own  business. 

Since  the  bias  is  toward  creating  new 
products,  anything  that  gets  in  the  way, 
whether  it's  turf  fights,  overplanning,  or 
the  •not-invented-here  "  syndrome,  is  quick- 
ly stamped  out.  Divisions  are  kept  small,  on 
average  about  $200  million  in  sales,  and 
they  are  expected  to  share  knowledge  and 
manpower.  In  fact,  informal  information- 
sharing  sessions  spring  up  willy-nilly  at 
3M— in  the  scores  of  laboratories  and  small 
meeting  rooms  or  in  the  hallways.  And  it's 
not  unusual  for  customers  to  be  involved  in 
these  brainstorming  klatches. 


PEER  REVIEW 

That's  not  to  say  that  corporate  restraint 
is  nonexistent.  3Mers  tend  to  be  self-polic- 
ing. Sure,  there  are  financial  measures  that 
a  new-product  team  must  meet  to  proceed  to 
different  stages  of  development,  but  the 
real  control  lies  in  constant  peer  review  and 
feedback. 

The  cultural  rules  work— and  go  a  long 
way  toward  explaining  why  an  old-line  man- 
ufacturing company,  whose  base  products 
are  sandpaper  and  tape,  has  become  a 
master  at  innovation.  And  a  highly  profiU- 
ble one  at  that.  Earnings  spurted  25  percent 
in  1988  from  a  year  earlier.  It  wasn't  always 
so.  The  company  hit  a  rocky  stretch  in  the 
early  1980s.  But  stepped-up  research  spend- 
ing and  some  skillful  cost-cutting  by  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Executive  Allen  F.  Jacobson 
have  revived  all  of  3M's  critical  financial 
ratios. 

A  3M  lifer  and  Scotch-tape  veteran,  Jake 
Jacobson  took  over  the  top  job  in  1985  and 
laid  out  his  J-35  program.  That's  J  as  in 
Jake,  and  35  as  in  35  percent  cuts  in  labor 
and  manufacturing  costs— to  be  accom- 
plished by  1990.  3M  is  well  on  its  way  to 
reaching  those  goals,  and  the  push  has  al- 
ready improved  the  bottom  line.  Last  year 
return  on  capital  climbed  almost  three 
points,  to  27.6  percent,  and  return  on  equity 
had  a  similar  rise,  to  21.6  percent.  Jacobson 
has  clamped  down  on  costs  without  harming 
his  company's  ability  to  chum  out  new 
products  one  whit. 

MOTLEY  CREW 

3M  was  founded  not  by  scientists  or  inven- 
tors but  by  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  two  railroad 
executives,  and  a  meat-market  manager.  At 
the  turn  of  the  century  the  five  Minneso- 
tans  bought  a  plot  of  heavily  forested  land 
on  the  frigid  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  north- 
east of  Duluth.  They  planned  to  mine  co- 
rundum, an  abrasive  used  by  sandpaper 
manufacturers  to  make  the  paper  scratchy. 
The  five  entrepreneurs  drummed  up  new  in- 
vestors, bought  machinery,  hired  workers, 
and  started  mining.  Only  then  did  they  dis- 
cover that  their  corundum,  alas,  wasn't  co- 
rundum at  all  but  a  worthless  mineral  that 
the  sandpaper  industry  wanted  no  part  of. 

The  compsuiy  tried  selling  its  own  sandpa- 
per, using  corundum  shipped  in  from  the 
East,  but  got  battered  by  the  competition. 
How  perfect:  The  company  that  tolerates 
failure  was  founded  on  a  colossal  one.  3M 
was  forced  to  innovate  or  die.  Most  of  the 
original  investors  got  swept  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  remaining  3Mers  set  about  in- 
venting. First,  the  company  introduced  a 
popular  abrasive  cloth  for  metal  finishing. 


Then  Okie  stuck  gold  with  his  Wetordry 
sandpaper.  They  drew  inspiration  from  Wil- 
liam L.  McKnight,  who  is  revered  to  this 
day  as  the  spiritual  father  of  the  company. 
He  started  out  as  an  assistant  bookkeeper 
and  worked  his  way  up  through  sales.  His 
approach,  unusual  for  its  day,  has  stuck 
with  the  company.  Rather  than  make  his 
pitch  to  a  company's  purchasing  agent, 
McKnight  talked  his  way  onto  the  factory 
floor  to  demonstrate  his  products  to  the 
workers  who  used  them.  After  he  became 
chairman  and  chief  executive,  he  penned  a 
manifesto  that  said,  in  part;  "If  manage- 
ment is  intolerant  and  destructively  critical 
when  mistakes  are  made,  I  think  it  kills  ini- 
tiative." 

LOYAL  LIFERS 

That  kind  of  thinking  breeds  loyalty  and 
management  stability.  The  company  rarely 
hires  from  the  outside,  and  never  at  the 
senior  level.  Jacobson,  62,  a  chemical  engi- 
neer, started  out  In  the  tape  lab  in  1947. 
And  all  his  lieutenants  are  lifers,  too.  The 
turnover  rate  among  managers  and  other 
professionals  averages  less  than  4  percent. 
"It's  just  not  possible  to  really  understand 
this  company  until  you've  been  around  for  a 
long  while,"  says  Jerry  E.  Robertson,  head 
of  the  Life  Sciences  Sector. 

Don't  let  3M's  dull  exterior  fool  you.  The 
St.  Paul  campus,  home  of  company  head- 
quarters and  most  of  the  research  labs,  is  an 
expanse  of  brick  buildings  with  a  high-rise 
glass  tower  that  could  have  been  designed 
by  a  kid  with  an  Erector  set.  But  inside  is  an 
army  of  engineers  and  technical  experts  and 
platoons  of  marketers  just  raring  to  inno- 
vate. 

Here's  how  it  typically  works:  A  3Mer 
comes  up  with  an  idea  for  a  new  product.  He 
or  she  forms  an  action  team  by  recruiting 
full-time  members  from  technical  areas, 
manufacturing,  marketing,  sales,  and  maybe 
finance.  The  team  designs  the  product  and 
figures  out  how  to  produce  and  market  it. 
Then  it  develops  new  uses  and  line  exten- 
sions. All  members  of  the  team  are  promot- 
ed and  get  raises  as  the  project  goes  from 
hurdle  to  hurdle.  When  sales  grow  to  $5  mil- 
lion, for  instance,  the  product's  originator 
becomes  a  project  manager,  at  $20  million 
to  $30  million,  a  department  manager,  and 
in  the  $75  million  range,  a  division  manager. 
There's  a  separate  track  for  scientists  who 
don't  want  to  manage. 


MANY  PATHS 

As  a  result,  3M  is  big  but  acU  small.  There 
are  42  divisions,  so  ladders  to  the  top  are  all 
over  the  place.  Jacobson  reached  the  pinna- 
cle by  cleaning  up  old-line  operations,  while 
his  predecessor,  Lewis  W.  Lehr,  invented  a 
surgical  tape  and  then  rode  the  company's 
burgeoning  health  care  business  all  the  way 
to  the  chairman's  post. 

So  what  are  the  corporate  guidelines?  A 
prime  one  is  the  25  percent  rule,  which  re- 
quires that  a  quarter  of  a  division's  sales 
come  from  products  introduced  within  the 
past  five  years.  Meeting  the  25  percent  test 
is  a  crucial  yardstick  at  bonus  time,  so  man- 
agers take  it  seriously.  When  Robert  J.  Her- 
shock  took  over  the  occupational  health  di- 
vision in  1982,  it  was  utterly  dependent  on 
an  aging  product  category,  disposable  face 
masks.  By  1985  his  new-product  percentage 
had  deteriorated  to  a  mere  12  percent. 

That  set  off  alarms.  He  and  his  crew  had 
to  come  up  with  plenty  of  new  products— 
and  they  had  to  do  it  In  18  to  24  months, 
half  the  normal  time.  Using  technology 
similar  to  the  division's  face-mask  filters, 
Hershock's  action  teams  created  a  bevy  of 
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products.  One  team  c&me  up  with  a  sheet 
that  drinks  up  the  grease  from  microwaved 
bacon.  Another  devised  a  super-absorbent 
packing  material  that  was  widely  welcomed 
by  handlers  of  blood  samples.  The  idea 
came  from  a  team  member  who  had  read  a 
newspaper  article  about  postal  workers  who 
were  panicked  by  the  AIDS  epidemic.  The 
division's  new-product  sales  are  back  above 
25  percent. 

Then  there's  the  15  percent  rule.  That 
one  allows  virtually  anyone  at  the  company 
to  spend  up  to  15  percent  of  the  workweek 
on  anything  he  or  she  wants  to,  as  long  as 
it's  product-related.  The  practice  is  called 
"bootlegging."  and  its  most  famous  innova- 
tion is  the  ubiquitous  yellow  Post-it  note. 
Arthur  L.  Pry's  division  was  busy  with  other 
projects,  so  he  invoked  the  15  percent  rule 
to  create  the  adhesive  for  Post-its.  The  idea 
came  out  of  Fry's  desire  to  find  a  way  to 
keep  the  bookmark  from  falling  out  of  his 
hymn  book.  Post-its  are  now  a  major  3M 
consumer  business,  with  revenues  estimated 
at  as  much  as  $300  million. 

CULTTTRAL  HABITS 

A  new-product  venture  isn't  necessarily 
limited  by  a  particular  market's  size,  either. 
Take  Scotch  tape.  It  was  invented  in  1929 
for  an  industrial  customer  who  used  it  to 
seal  Insulation  in  an  airtight  shipping  pack- 
age. Who  could  have  known  that  it  would 
grow  into  an  estimated  $750  million  business 
someday? 

Another  recent  example:  The  market  for 
3M  chemist  Tony  P.  Flannery's  new  prod- 
uct, a  filter  used  to  clean  lubricants  in  met- 
alworking  shops,  was  a  mere  $1  million.  But 
Plannery  got  the  go-ahead  to  dabble  with  it 
anyway.  He  hooked  up  with  a  customer, 
PPG  Industries  Inc..  which  sells  paint- 
primer  systems  to  auto  makers.  The  filters 
they  were  using  to  strain  out  impurities 
weren't  doing  the  job.  Plannery  made  proto- 
types of  filter  bags  using  a  fibrous  3M  mate- 
rial. They  not  only  turned  out  to  be  bang-up 
primer  filters,  but  the  new  bags  are  also 
being  used  to  filter  beer,  water,  edible  oils, 
machine  oil.  and  paint.  Plannery  figures 
that  the  filters  could  become  a  $20  million 
business  in  a  few  years. 

Getting  close  to  the  customer  is  not  just  a 
goal  at  3M— it's  an  ingrained  cultural  trait. 
Back  in  the  1920s.  3M  inventor  Richard  G. 
Drew  noticed  that  painters  on  automobile 
assembly  lines  had  trouble  keeping  borders 
straight  on  the  two-tone  cars  popular  at  the 
time.  He  went  back  to  the  lab  and  invented 
masking  tape. 

IN-HODSE  GRAItTS 

Even  with  3M's  emphasis  on  innovation, 
new  ideas  do  fall  through  the  cracks.  In 
1983  some  employees  complained  that 
worthwhile  projects  were  still  going  unno- 
ticed despite  the  15  percent  rule.  Guaran- 
teed free  time  doesn't  guarantee  that  there 
will  be  money  to  build  a  prototype.  So  the 
company  created  Genesis  grants,  which  give 
researchers  up  to  $50,000  to  carry  their 
projects  past  the  idea  stage.  A  panel  of  tech- 
nical experts  and  scientists  awards  as  many 
as  90  grants  each  year. 

One  recipient  was  Sanf  ord  Cobb,  an  optics 
specialist  at  3M.  In  1983  a  bulb  went  on  in 
his  head  at  a  scientific  conference  when  he 
ran  across  something  called  light  pipe  tech- 
nology. Plastic  is  inlaid  with  nearly  micro- 
scopic prisms  so  it  can  reflect  light  for  long 
distances  with  little  loss  of  energy. 

Cobb  knew  the  heavy  acrylic  used  in  the 
original  invention  was  impractical  because  it 
would  be  difficult  to  mold,  but  he  figured  he 
could  use  3M  technology  to  make  a  light 


pipe  out  of  a  flexible  plastic  film.  Because 
3M  isn't  in  the  lighting  business,  though. 
Cobb  couldn't  find  a  division  manager  will- 
ing to  fork  over  prototype  money.  So  he  ap- 
plied for  a  Genesis  grant.  He  got  it.  and 
made  his  idea  work. 

CITY  UGHTS 

3M  licensed  the  basic  technology  from  the 
inventor,  and  now  its  light  pipes  are  used  in 
products  offered  by  several  divisions.  One 
use  is  in  large  highway  signs.  The  new  ones 
feature  two  400-watt  bulbs,  replacing  60  to 
70  fluorescent  tubes.  Manufacturers  of  ex- 
plosives use  light  pipes  to  illuminate  their 
most  volatile  areas.  And  the  top  of  One  Lib- 
erty Plaza,  the  new  office  tower  dominating 
Philadelphia's  skyline,  is  decorated  with  a 
light  piping  design.  Cobb's  development  is 
part  of  a  major  new  technology  program  at 
3M.  with  potential  annual  revenues  amount- 
ing to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

It's  a  surprise,  given  3Ms  strong  predilec- 
tion toward  divisional  autonomy,  that  its 
technology  gets  spread  around.  But  3M  is  a 
company  of  backscratchers,  eager  to  help 
fellow  employees  in  the  knowledge  that 
they'll  get  help  when  they  need  it  in  return. 
Por  example,  when  the  nonwoven-fiber  ex- 
perts got  together  with  the  lab  folks  at 
abrasives,  the  result  was  Scotch-Brite  scrub- 
bing sponges.  A  Technology  Council  made 
up  of  researchers  from  the  various  divisions 
regularly  gets  together  to  exchange  infor- 
mation. 

The  result  of  all  this  interconnection  is  an 
organic  system  in  which  the  whole  really  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  It's  no  co- 
incidence that  3M  is  never  mentioned  as  a 
possible  breakup  candidate.  Bust  it  apart, 
sever  the  interconnections,  and  3M's  energy 
would  likely  die.  Even  if  a  raider  decided  to 
leave  it  intact,  an  unfamiliar  hand  at  the 
helm  might  send  the  company  off  course. 
The  possibility  of  a  raid  on  3M  was  taken  a 
bit  more  seriously  in  the  early  1980s,  when 
financial  performance  slipped  as  the  result 
of  a  strong  dollar  and  skimping  on  R&D  in 
the  1970s. 

Jacobson's  cost-cutting  has  done  wonders 
for  3M.  But  his  next  challenge  is  formida- 
ble. The  company's  fortunes  tend  to  track 
the  domestic  economy,  so  with  a  slowdown 
on  the  horizon,  he  must  now  find  ways  to 
spur  growth.  Por  one,  he  wants  to  expand 
internationally,  boosting  overseas  sales  from 
42  percent  of  revenues  to  50  percent  by 
1992.  It  may  be  slow  going,  however.  Just  as 
Jacobson  was  about  to  win  a  beachhead  for 
a  plethora  of  3M  producU  by  buying  the 
sponge  unit  of  Prance's  Chargeurs.  the 
Prench  government  blocked  the  sale  on 
anti-trust  grounds. 

Jacobson  is  also  starting  to  insist  that 
3M's  divisions  develop  bigger-ticket  prod- 
ucts. The  company  has  been  taking  core 
technologies  and  coming  up  with  hundreds 
of  variations.  But  those  market  niches  can 
be  pretty  skinny— often  only  a  few  million 
dollars  or  so.  Now  the  company's  strategists 
are  focusing  on  45  new  product  areas,  each 
with  $50  million  in  annual  sales  potential 
three  to  five  years  out.  One  example:  A 
staple  gun  that  replaces  pins  for  broken 
bones.  A  50  percent  new-product  success 
rate  would  contribute  $1.2  billion  in  sales  by 
1994  from  this  program  alone. 

SINCERE  FLATTERY 

Jacobson's  latest  achievements  have  yet  to 
be  reflected  in  3M's  stock  price,  which  has 
been  hovering  in  the  60s  since  the  1987 
crash.  Analysts  are  concerned  that  despite 
the  company's  diversification  into  health 
care,  it  still  makes  about  40  percent  of  its 


sales  to  the  industrial  sector,  so  it;  could  get 
socked  in  a  recession.  And  3M  is  still  consid- 
ered vulnerable  in  floppy  disks  and  video- 
tape and  related  media,  which  account  for 
about  $800  million  in  sales.  The  unit  has 
been  locked  in  a  bruising  battle  with  the 
Japanese  for  years,  and  lost  an  estimated 
$50  million  in  1987.  While  those  products  fi- 
nally became  profitable  in  last  year's  fourth 
quarter  as  a  result  of  cost-cutting  and  wider 
distribution,  the  area  could  remain  a  trouble 
spot.  "It's  a  fragile  turn-around,"  says  ana- 
lyst B.  Alex  Henderson  at  Prudential  Bache 
Securities  Inc. 

Other  companies  would  love  to  have  3M's 
problems  if  its  successes  came  with  them. 
Indeed,  3M  constantly  finds  itself  playing 
host  to  companies  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  be  more  creative.  Monsanto  has  set  up  a 
technology  council  modeled  on  3M's,  and 
United  Technologies  has  embarked  on  an 
effort  to  share  resources  among  its  not-so- 
united  operations.  Eight  years  ago.  Rubber- 
maid Inc.  began  insisting  that  30  percent  of 
its  sales  come  from  products  developed  in 
the  previous  five  years. 

While  other  companies  may  pick  up  ideas 
piecemeal  from  3M,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  big  corporation  to  swallow  the  con- 
cept whole.  "We  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  the  philosophy  in  there  before  we  start- 
ed to  grow,  rather  than  trying  to  create  it 
after  we  got  big, "  says  Lester  C.  Krogh,  who 
heads  research  and  development.  3M  has  a 
simple  formula:  Pind  the  Prancis  Okies,  and 
don't  get  in  their  way.  But  for  managers  of 
other  companies,  large  and  small,  that's 
often  easier  said  than  done. 

Inspiration  Prom  the  Plant  Ploor 
(By  Russell  Mitchell) 

When  I  worked  as  a  tape  slitter  at  3M,  we 
called  them  The  Ties.  They  were  the  but- 
toned-up  members  of  the  3M  Co.  quality 
control  team  who  would  occasionally  ven- 
ture onto  the  grimy  factory  floor. 

"They  were  the  bad  guys, "  says  Leo 
Vernon,  who  runs  a  slitting  machine  that 
converts  huge  rolls  of  tape  into  the  small 
ones  you  buy  in  the  store.  "They  used  to  tell 
you  rather  than  listen  to  you,  assuming 
they  even  spoke  to  you  in  the  first  place. "  I 
worked  alongside  Vernon  15  years  ago.  run- 
ning my  own  machine,  slitting  masking  tape 
so  I  could  come  up  with  college  tuition.  3M 
paid  me  well  and.  by  the  standards  of  the 
day.  treated  me  well.  But  despite  all  the  talk 
I  heard  about  3M  and  innovation,  nobody 
ever  asked  me  for  ideas  on  how  to  do  my  job 
better— least  of  all  the  guys  from  quality 
control. 

That  was  1973.  Today.  3M's  tape  business 
is  under  assault  from  Japanese  and  Europe- 
an manufacturers.  Over  the  years,  while  re- 
searchers at  headquarters  in  St.  Paul 
spewed  out  new  products,  innovation  in 
3M's  factories  lagged.  By  the  early  1980s 
costs  were  out  of  control,  and  quality  wasn't 
up  to  snuff.  Productivity  became  a  top  pri- 
ority for  Chairman  and  CEO  Allen  P.  Jacob- 
son,  who  worked  his  way  up  through  the 
tape  division.  By  1990,  he  aims  to  cut  labor 
and  manufacturing  costs  by  35  percent 
each. 

ON  a  roll 

The  edit  forced  major  change  at  3M's  far- 
flung  factories.  At  its  Upe  plant  in  Bedford 
Park,  a  Chicago  suburb.  Vernon  is  in  charge 
of  his  own  quality  now.  "The  difference."  he 
says,  "is  night  and  day. " 

The  manufacturing  process  has  been  com- 
pletely overhauled.  Tape  is  made  by  coating 
a  backing  with  adhesive  and  creating  a  giant 
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roll  about  the  size  of  an  office  desk.  These 
•jumbos "  are  then  taken  to  slitting  ma- 
chines. Until  recently,  all  tape  at  the  plant- 
masking  tape.  Industrial  tapes,  closure  tape 
for  diapers— was  coated  In  one  area  and 
transported  for  slitting  to  the  other  end  of 
the  factory.  The  coating  and  slitting  func- 
tions had  separate  supervisors,  and  they 
didn't  always  communicate  well.  Production 
rates  weren't  coordinated,  and  hundreds  of 
Jumbos  were  stockpiled  throughout  the 
plant. 

Now  slitters  are  placed  near  the  coaters. 
and  management  duties  are  determined  by 
product  line,  not  function— that  is.  a  super- 
visor will  be  in  charge  of  masking  tape,  not 
Just  coating  or  slitting.  The  new  setup  put^ 
a  lot  more  responsibUity  on  the  shoulders  of 
individual  workers.  A  slitting  operator  is  ex- 
pected to  identify  quaUty  problems  immedi- 
ately so  he  or  she  can  have  the  coater 
stopped  after  only  two  or  three  bad  Jumbos 
are  produced,  rather  than  the  dozens 
botched  in  the  past.  As  a  result.  Inventory 
has  been  trimmed  dramatically.  And  manu- 
facturing time  has  improved  by  two-thirds. 

The  workers  with  whom  I  talked  appreci- 
ate the  new  responsibilities.  I  had  hated 
feeling  like  an  automaton  when  I  worked  In 
the  SM  plant,  but  it's  an  entirely  different 
story  these  days  for  my  former  colleagues. 
They  don't  miss  The  Ties  at  all. 

Corporate  Innovators:  How  They  Do  It: 
3M  Relies  on  a  Few  Simple  Rules- 
While  Other  Companies  Have  Their 
OWN  Approaches 

Keep  divisions  smaU.— Division  managers 
must  know  each  staffer's  first  name.  When 
a  division  gets  too  big,  perhaps  reaching 
$250  to  $300  million  in  sales,  it  Is  split  up. 

Tolerate  failure.— By  encouraging  plenty 
of  experimentation  and  risk-taking,  there 
are  more  chances  for  a  new-product  hit.  The 
goal:  Divisions  must  derive  25  percent  of 
sales  from  products  Introduced  In  the  past 
five  years.  The  target  may  Xte  boosted  to  30 
percent. 

Motivate  the  champions.— When  a  3Mer 
comes  up  with  a  product  idea,  he  or  she  re- 
cruits an  action  team  to  develop  it.  Salaries 
and  promotions  are  tied  to  the  product's 
progress.  The  champion  has  a  chance  to 
someday  run  his  or  her  own  product  group 
or  division. 

Stay  close  to  the  customer.— Researchers, 
mariceters,  and  managers  visit  with  custom- 
ers and  routinely  Invite  them  to  help  brain- 
storm product  Ideas. 

Share  the  wealth. -Technology,  wherever 
it's  developed,  belongs  to  everyone. 

Don't  kUl  a  project.-If  an  idea  can't  find 
a  home  In  one  of  3Ms  divisions,  a  staffer 
can  devote  15  percent  of  his  or  her  time  to 
prove  It  is  workable.  For  those  who  need 
seed  money,  as  many  as  90  Genesis  grants  of 
$50,000  are  a  awarded  each  year. 

Rubbermaid.-30  percent  of  sales  must 
come  from  products  developed  in  the  past 
five  years.  Looks  for  fresh  design  ideas  any- 
where: now  trying  to  apply  the  Ford 
Taurus-style  soft  look  to  garbage  cans.  A 
recent   success:    stackable    plastic    outdoor 

chairs.  ^  .    ._ 

Hewlett-Packard.— Researchers    urged    to 

spend  10  percent  of  time  on  own  pet 
projects:  24-hour  access  to  labs  and  equip- 
ment- keeps  divisions  small  to  rally  the  kmd 
of  spirit  that  produces  big  winners  such  as 
its  LaserJet  laser  printer. 

Dow  Coming.— Forms  research  partner- 
ships with  ite  customers  to  develop  new 
producte  such  as  reformulations  of  Armor- 


All  car  polishes  and  Helene  Curtis  hair 
sprays. 

Merck.— Gives  researchers  time  and  re- 
sources to  pursue  high-risk,  high-payoff 
products.  After  a  major  scientific  journal 
said  work  on  anticholesterol  agents  like  Me- 
vacor  would  likely  be  fruitless,  Merck  kept 
at  it.  The  drug  is  a  potential  blockbuster. 

General  Electric— Jointly  develops  prod- 
ucte with  customers.  Ite  plastics  unit  created 
with  BMW  the  first  body  panels  made  with 
thermoplastics  for  the  carmaker's  Zl  two- 

Johnson  &  Johnson.— The  freedom  to  fail 
is  a  built-in  cultural  prerogative.  Lote  of  au- 
tonomous operating  unite  spur  innovations 
such  as  ite  Acuvue  disposable  contact  lenses. 

Black  &  Decker.— Turnaround  built  partly 
on  new-product  push.  Advisory  councils  get 
ideas  from  customers.  Some  new  hot  sellers: 
the  Cordless  Screwdriver  and  Thunder  Volt, 
a  cordless  powertool  that  packs  enough 
punch  for  heavy-duty  construction  work.* 


TERRY  ANDERSON 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  1.483d  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  that  an  editorial  dated  March 
20,  1989,  from  the  Rochester  Demo- 
crat and  Chronicle  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  Mar.  20,  1989] 
Something   Can   Be  Done— Bargain   With 
Terry  Anderson's  Captors?  No.  Compen- 
sate Iran?  Yes 

"Today,  we  know  that  of  the  nine  Ameri- 
can hostages  being  held,  one  has  gone  mad 
and  another  has  twice  attempted  suicide. 
Two  hostages  tried  to  escape  and  were 
beaten  senseless  by  their  captors. 

"Terry  Anderson  has  pounded  his  head 
against  the  dirty,  stone  wall  of  his  cell  until 
the  blood  ran.  Frustrated,  angry,  lonely  and 
tired  of  being  caged  like  an  animal,  he  final- 
ly broke. ' 

"How  long  will  America  stand  silent  in  the 
face  of  this  abomination?  " 

Peggy  Say.  formerly  of  Batavia.  marked 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  her  brother's  cap- 
tivity in  Lebanon  last  week  with  these  sad 
and  terrible  words. 

Sad.  because  there  is  no  end  in  sight  for 
the  suffering  of  these  hostages.  Iran,  ostra- 
cized In  the  world  community  for  ordering 
the  murder  of  author  Salman  Rushdie,  is 
more  defiant  than  ever. 

Terrible,  because  not  a  thing  is  being  done 
now  to  try  to  free  the  hostages. 

We  do  not  mean  that  George  Bush  should 
bargain  with  terroriste  or  go  on  bended  knee 
to  Iran.  That  would  risk  adding  new  names 
to  the  list  of  American  hostages,  already  too 

long. 

But  the  president  could  make  one  human- 
itarian gesture  that  should  have  been  made 
long  ago: 

He  could  compensate  the  families  of  the 
290  people  killed  when  a  U.S.  ship  mistaken- 
ly shot  down  an  Iranian  commercial  airliner 
last  July. 

Ronald  Reagan,  to  his  credit,  agreed  to  do 
that  shortly  after  the  disaster.  But  the  idea 
went  nowhere. 

Some  members  of  Congress  postured  that 
not  a  penny  should  be  paid  until  all  the 
American  hostages  were  released.  And  Iran 
has  been  less  than  cooperative  In  providing 
a  list  of  families. 


A  State  Department  spokesman  says  the 
Bush  administration  is  studying  the  issue 
and  "moving  In  the  direction"  of  compensa- 
tion. So  far.  however,  the  movement  seems 
glacial. 

Why  not  speed  up  the  idea?  Not  only  is  it 
the  right  thing  to  do.  but  it  could  be  done 
without  compromising  the  official,  and  sen- 
sible. U.S.  policy  on  terrorism. 

The  Reagan  administration  foolishly  un- 
dermined that  policy  by  ite  secret  arms  sales 
to  Iran.  George  Bush  need  not  do  that,  or 
even  link  compensation  with  the  release  of 
the  hostages. 

If  100  or  even  50  Americans  were  being 
treated  like  animals  in  some  filthy  room  in 
Lebanon,  says  a  bitter  Peggy  Say,  people 
would  demand  that  something  be  done.  But 
nine  hostages,  however  wretched,  can  be  ig- 
nored. 

She's  probably  right.  But  something  can 
t)e  done.  It's  not  much;  It  might  not  work. 
But  after  four  years  of  failure,  surely  it's 
worth  a  try.« 


JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL,  MESA,  AZ 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  special  attention  to 
the  innovative  and  efficient  design  of 
the  John  Philip  Sousa  Elementary 
School  in  Mesa,  AZ.  The  architect. 
Christopher  Coover,  has  designed  an 
energy  efficient,  contemporary  adap- 
tation of  the  little  red  school  house. 
The  efficiency  of  this  school  can  be  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Coover's  design,  which 
is  the  first  in  Arizona  to  be  used  in  a 
school,  that  incorporates  a  cold-water 
thermal-storage  system  to  decrease  re- 
frigeration expenses.  This  system  cuts 
expensive  air-conditioning  cost  by  re- 
frigerating water  during  periods  when 
electricity  is  cheaper  and  storing  the 
water  in  an  underground  tank.  This 
design  should  save  the  school  about 
$37,000  annually. 

The  Mesa  School  District  has  re- 
cently received  an  Award  of  Merit 
from  the  Arizona  Department  of  Com- 
merce, citing  Mesa  Public  Schools  and 
the  Sousa  School  for  exceptional  ac- 
complishments in  energy  conservation. 
The  American  Association  of  School, 
Administrators  also  selected  the  John 
Philip  Sousa  School's  plans  for  exhibi- 
tion at  its  national  conference.  The  ex- 
hibition jury  said  Sousa  best  repre- 
sented a  nationwide  cross  section  of 
new  school  building  design  excellence. 
This  commitment  to  efficient  design 
and  other-cutting  measures  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  ensure  better  education 
for  our  youth  during  these  tough 
budgetary  times.  The  savings  derived 
from  cutting  the  overhead  costs  will 
enable  school  districts  to  use  funds  to 
more  directly  benefit  the  students. 

Mr.  Coover  and  the  Mesa  School 
District  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
innovative  efforts  in  energy  efficiency 
and  education.* 
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GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  March 
25,  1989,  marked  the  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  that 
freed  the  Greek  people  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

As  ancient  Greece  is  the  birthplace 
of  democracy,  and,  indeed  the  very  un- 
derpinnings of  the  American  way  of 
life,  so  too  was  the  American  Revolu- 
tion the  model  for  the  modem  Greek 
independence  movement  that  began 
168  years  ago.  In  fact,  Greeks  used  the 
United  States  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence as  the  archetype  for  their 
own  declaration.  Many  American  vol- 
unteers sailed  to  Greece  to  participate 
in  Greece's  war  for  independence. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  centu- 
ry, 1  of  every  4  Greek  males  emigrated 
to  the  United  States.  Greek-Ameri- 
cans, many  of  whom  reside  in  my 
home  State  of  Illinois,  have  become 
immensely  successful  in  the  United 
States,  serving  in  business,  law  en- 
forcement, media,  the  military,  and 
many  other  areas.  Greek-Americans 
have  made  monumental  contributions 
to  the  overall  artistic  and  educational 
vitality  of  our  country  and  have  risen 
to  serve  in  the  highest  offices  in  the 
land.  During  World  War  II,  more  than 
600.000  Greeks  and  Greek-Americans 
died  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

As  Will  Durant  wrote: 

Creek  civilization  is  alive  *  *  *  it  moves  in 
every  breath  of  mind  we  breath  *  *  *  so 
much  of  it  remains  that  none  of  us  in  one 
lifetime  could  absorb  it  all.  Greece  is  the 
bright  morning  star  of  that  Western  civiliza- 
tion which  is  our  nourishment  and  life. 

Indeed,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelly  wrote: 
We  are  all  Greeks!  Our  laws,  our  litera- 
ture, our  religion,  our  art.  have  their  roots 
in  Greece. 

Herro  hera  elefteria!  Long  live  free- 
dom! 


UMI 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  while 
Congress  was  adjourned  for  Easter 
recess,  Greek -Americans  across  the 
country  celebrated  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day  and  we  were  reminded  of  all 
the  remarkable  contributions  made  to 
America  by  a  determined  and  freedom- 
loving  people. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wyoming, 
Greek-Americans  attended  church 
services  and  dinners  and  talked  of  the 
freedoms  that  their  ancestors  fought 
so  hard  to  secure.  And  they  talked  of 
their  pioneer  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents who  traveled  to  Wyoming  in  the 
early  19O0's  because  of  the  special 
freedoms  our  State  offered.  Wyo- 
ming's wild  and  beautiful  lands  and  its 
relaxed  western  ways  offered  opportu- 
nities for  political,  economic,  religious 
and  social  contributions.  Greek  immi- 
grants came  to  the  State  largely  to 
work  for  the  railroad  and  in  the  coal 
fields.  These  strong  pioneers  were 
fiercely    independent    and    Wyoming 


was  fertile  ground— a  place  where  they 
could  invest  their  lives  and  get  a 
return  for  their  growing  families. 

In  fulfilling  their  quest,  our  Greek- 
Americans  have  enriched  Wyoming's 
heritage.  They  remain  to  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  our  freedoms,  our 
environment  and  our  individuality. 
The  legacy  is  a  demonstrated  lifestyle 
that  respects  hard  work  and  integrity. 
Today,  the  immigrant's  descendents 
are  well-educated  young  men  and 
women  who  are  taking  leadership 
roles  in  America's  communities. 

Next  year,  when  Wyoming  cele- 
brates its  100th  year  of  statehood,  it 
will  be  important  to  let  our  Greek- 
Americans  know  that  their  contribu- 
tions have  added  strength  and  distinc- 
tion to  the  Equality  State. 

It  is  my  honor,  Mr.  President,  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  Wyoming's  Greek- 
Americans  and  Greek-Americans  na- 
tionwide and  to  say  thank  you  for 
your  unlimited  offerings  to  our 
Nation.* 


ARCHBISHOP  lAKOVOS 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
30  years  since  His  Eminence,  Arch- 
bishop lakovos,  became  primate  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North  and 
South  America.  Since  1959  he  has 
brought  steady  leadership  and  spiritu- 
al guidance  to  his  far-flung  Archdio- 
cese, which  today  has  more  than  2  mil- 
lion communicants  in  more  than  500 
parishes. 

Archbishop  lakovos,  who  was  bom 
Demetrios  A.  Coucouzis  in  Turkey  in 
1911,  has  given  virtually  his  entire  life 
to  his  church.  At  the  age  of  16  he  en- 
tered theological  school,  graduating 
with  high  honors  in  1934.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  shortly  thereafter 
to  serve  as  archdeacon  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  North  and  South  America  and 
professor  at  the  Archdiocese  Theologi- 
cal School. 

In  the  Greek  Orthodox  tradition,  he 
took  the  name  lakovos  at  the  time  of 
his  ordination  in  Boston  in  1940.  Sub- 
sequently he  served  communities  in 
Hartford.  CT;  New  York  City;  St. 
Louis,  MO  and  Boston,  MA.  He  re- 
ceived the  S.T.M.  degree  from  Harvard 
Divinity  School  and  served  as  director 
and  president  of  the  Holy  Cross  Theo- 
logical School  in  Brookline  during  his 
12  years  of  service  as  Dean  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Annunication  in 
Boston. 

In  1954  he  became  Bishop  of  Malta 
and  in  1955  was  appointed  representa- 
tive of  his  Church's  Ecumenical  Patri- 
archate to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  Pour  years  later  he  was 
elected  Archbishop  of  North  and 
South  America  by  the  Holy  Synod  of 
the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  and  in 
March  1959  he  was  enthroned  at  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  New 
York  City. 


We  have  seen  momentous  changes  in 
this  country  and  in  the  world  over  the 
past  30  years,  and  true  to  the  tradition 
of  his  church.  Archbishop  lakovos  has 
spoken  out  forcefully  on  the  issues  of 
our  times.  Deeply  committed  to  basic 
principles  of  human  rights,  he  has 
been  an  eloquent  spokesman  in  the 
continuing  struggle  against  oppression 
and  persecution. 

In  1965,  new  to  his  responsibilities  as 
Archbishop,  he  marched  with  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  in  Selma,  in  the  great 
movement  to  end  the  scourge  of  segre- 
gation and  racism  in  American  life.  He 
has  led  efforts  to  end  the  persecution 
of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate.  He 
has  been  outspoken  on  the  tragic  in- 
justice which  the  Turkish  invasion 
wrought  on  Cyprus  in  1974,  and 
brought  comfort  to  its  victims.  Arch- 
bishop lakovos  has  also  played  a 
major  role  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment and  in  the  continuing  search  for 
harmony  and  understanding  among  all 
religious  people. 

Over  the  years  the  Archbishop  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  bring  together 
men  and  women  of  goodwill  in  love 
and  understanding,  and  the  success  of 
his  efforts  is  reflected  in  the  unity  and 
vitality  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church.  He  is  respected  by  his  follow- 
ers for  his  great  intelligence  and  elo- 
quence, and  revered  for  his  vision,  his 
spiritual  leadership  and  his  devotion 
to  his  calling.  A  true  servant  of  the 
Lord  and  shepherd  to  his  flock,  he 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  reli- 
gious life  of  our  Nation  and  the 
world.* 


KENWOOD  ACADEMY,  HUBBARD 
SCHOOL,  AND  CHICAGO  VOCA- 
TIONAL HONORED 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  honor  three  fine  Chicago  public 
schools,  Kenwood  Academy,  Hubbard 
School,  and  Chicago  Vocational,  that 
have  recently  been  nominated  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  for  ex- 
cellence at  the  secondary  school  level. 

These  three  schools  are  being  hon- 
ored for  their  commitment  to  academ- 
ic excellence  based  on  test  scores,  site 
visits  to  the  school,  and  a  thorough 
review  by  a  Department  of  Education 
panel. 

All  three  of  these  schools  serve 
achievement-conscious  youths  in  the 
iruier  city.  As  I  am  sure  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  will  agree,  growing 
up  in  an  urban  center  such  as  Chicago, 
students  are  faced  with  a  unique  set  of 
problems  and  challenges  to  overcome 
in  their  quest  for  a  quality  education. 
With  the  determined  guidance  of  their 
teachers  and  parents,  the  students  of 
these  schools  have  defied  the  odds  and 
turned  their  schools  into  a  beacon  of 
hope  and  opportunity  for  themselves, 
and  a  source  of  inspiration  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers  everywhere. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there 
are  teachers,  parents,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, students  who  are  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifices  and  go  that  extra 
mile  to  obtain  a  quality  education.  Mr. 
President,  I  salute  the  achievements 
of  these  great  citizens  of  Illinois,  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating them  on  a  job  well  done.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  VERMONT  ARTIST 

RONALD  SLAYTON 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration projects  helped  many 
people  get  a  start  in  life.  And  50  years 
after  taking  advantage  of  the  WPA's 
Easel  Painter's  project,  Vermont 
Artist  Ron  Slayton  will  see  his  work 
on  display  in  his  home  State. 

Hunger,  poverty,  and  other  social 
issues  spanning  the  last  five  decades 
predominate  the  work  of  this  talented 
man.  who  left  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont for  the  $18  a  week  job  with  the 
WPA— a  lot  of  money  back  then. 

Bom  in  Barre  in  1910,  Ron  has 
taken  on  some  varied  projects  during 
his  life,  although  always  keeping  up 
with  his  first  love  of  painting.  Poet, 
political  activist,  and  historian  just 
begin  to  describe  this  multitalented 
man  and  good  friend. 

And  although  his  work  has  been  ex- 
hibited and  documented  elsewhere, 
this  is  the  first  full  exhibit  spanning 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  April  5,  1989.  edition  of  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  on  this  remark- 
able and  talented  Vermonter  be  print- 
ed in  its  entirety. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Burlington  (VT)  Free  Press,  Apr. 
5,  19891 

Vkrmont  WPA  Artist  Recalls  Hunger 

Well 

(By  Maggie  Maurice) 

"A  Life  in  Art— A  Retrospective  of  Work 
from  the  Thirties  to  the  Eighties"  is  the 
title  of  a  new  exhibit  by  Ronald  Slayton 
that  opened  last  week  at  the  T.W.  Wood  Art 
Gallery  at  Vermont  College. 

Slayton.  bom  in  Barre  in  1910,  was  one  of 
the  few  Vermont  artists  who  participated  in 
President  Roosevelt's  WPA  (Works  Progress 
Administration)  Easel  Painters'  Project. 

He  remembers  it  well. 

"It  was  a  hard  time.  We  were  always  on 
the  verge  of  hunger,"  he  said  Tuesday  in  a 
telephone  Interview  from  his  Barre  antique 
shop.  The  Etog  River  Sale  Bam.  "When  I 
was  going  to  college  (University  of  Ver- 
mont), my  brother  and  I  used  to  raid  gar- 
dens for  vegetables,  come  back  and  make  a 
big  stew."  ^  ^      ^. 

He  left  the  University  of  Vermont  for  the 
job  with  the  WPA  and  a  paycheck  of  $18  a 
week.  Good  money  in  those  days.  His  paint- 
ings told  the  story  of  people  living  through 
the  Depression.  In  one,  he  delineated  all  the 
aspects  of  unemployment— the  men  ringing 
doorbells,  looking  for  work,  worrying  about 
the  "black  list"  (a  list  kept  by  manufactur- 
ers of  anyone  active  In  the  union). 

"We  had  a  discussion  group  in  Burlington 
which  took  up  social  issues, "  he  said.  "We 


tried  to  eliminate  the  slums  on  the  water- 
front. Only  after  50  years  have  they  done 
anything." 

Slayton  created  many  works  of  art  in  the 
'30s,  including  three  woodcut  blocks  titled 
"Fuel."  "Clearing  the  Fields,"  and  "Social 
Activities  of  the  '30s." 

"That's  our  discussion  group, "  he  said  of 
"Social  Activities."  "My  first  wife,  Dorothy 
Kennedy  Slayton,  was  the  typist.  She's  in 
the  right-hand  corner.  That's  the  group,  sit- 
ting around  the  table,  and  me  with  my 
easel,  painting.  In  the  left-hand  comer  is  a 
symbol  of  the  munitions  maker  in  his  capi- 
talist hat;  in  the  right  is  the  soldier  symbol- 
izing the  Japanese  invasion  of  China,  "one 
of  the  most  terrible  aspects  of  human  be- 
havior. They  tied  people  in  bundles  and 
threw  gasoline  on  them— burned  them  up." 
In  the  1940s,  Slayton  worked  in  newspa- 
per advertising  (Barre  Times  Argus.  St. 
Albans  Messenger)  before  moving  to  New 
York  to  earn  a  bachelors'  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia Teachers  College.  Afterward,  he 
worked  at  such  disparate  places  as  Madison 
Avenue  and  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

He  was  a  poet,  dramatist,  educator,  politi- 
cian, gallery  director,  peace  activist,  humor- 
ist, critic  and  historian. 

When  his  first  wife  was  killed  by  lightning 
in  Tennessee,  he  returned  to  Vermont  and 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  He  was  curator 
of  the  Wood  Art  Gallery  for  12  years. 

"This  exhibit  is  very  exciting  for  me,  a 
culmination  of  my  work  for  50  years,"  Slay- 
ton said.  "Some  very  talented  people  worked 
on  it.  One  of  them  is  my  son,  Tom. " 

The  exhibit  in  Vermont  College  Arts 
Center  today  is  sponsored  in  part  by  Ver- 
mont Federal  Bank.  The  curator  is  Olivia 
Bravakis,  who  had  worked  with  Slayton  at 
Wood.  The  catalog  was  compiled  by  his  son. 
Tom  Slayton,  editor  of  Vermont  Life,  and 
Linda  Paradee  of  Vermont  Life. 

"It's  a  great  feeling  to  work  on  a  show 
that  will  give  dad  some  of  the  recognition 
that  his  long  life  in  art  deserves, "  Tom  Slay- 
ton said.  "Growing  up  under  his  tutelage,  I 
have  seen  him  paint  and  paint  and  paint. 
It's  good  at  last  to  see  him  appreciated. " 

Credit  also  goes  to  singer  Bobby  Gosh  of 
Brookfield.  "He  had  faith  in  dad  and  helped 
coordinate  the  show, "  Slayton  said. 

Ronald  Slayton's  work  has  been  docu- 
mented by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
is  included  in  the  permanent  collections  of 
the  Wood  Gallery  and  Fleming  Museum  at 
the  University  of  Vermont. 

His  second  wife.  Mariette  Payne  Slayton. 
also  is  an  artist.  Slayton  retired  10  years 
ago.  but  last  summer  he  took  his  big  paint- 
ings to  the  3rd  International  Peace  Confer- 
ence for  Teachers,  in  Bonn.  Germany.  He 
took  banners  to  Moscow  with  the  parents 
and  teachers  for  social  responsibility.  Back 
home  again,  he  still  is  at  his  shop  every  day, 
the  Dog  River  Sale  Bam. 

On  April  21  at  8  p.m.,  in  conjunction  with 
the  retrospective,  Slayton  will  give  a  live 
presenUtion  of  his  prose  poem.  "The  Rock 
and  the  Spark, "  with  a  musical  score  by 
James  Miller  and  Peter  Slayton. 

Written  in  1954.  the  poem  is  an  attempt. 
Slayton  said,  to  "express  the  creative  force 
in  art  and  invention  in  America. "  It  was 
originally  produced  at  the  Barter  Theater  in 
Arlington.  Va..  and  later  at  the  Knoxville 
Art  Center  and  the  Virginia  Conference  on 
Educational  Television.* 


RECOGNIZING  THE  DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE  OP  MAJ. 
WILLIAM  K-F  GRANT.  JR. 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  hard  work  and  superb  contri- 
bution of  Maj.  William  K-F  Grant,  Jr., 
in  our  armed  services.  After  20  years 
of  distinguished  service  Major  Grant 
is  retiring  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  ef- 
fective June  1,  1989.  Major  Grant 
served  his  country  honorably  and  loy- 
ally in  his  capacity  as  Chief  of  the 
Projects  Division  in  the  Headquarters 
Air  Weather  Service  at  Scott  Air  Force 
Base  in  Belleville,  IL.  Major  Grant  has 
been  responsible  for  Air  Weather 
Service's  technical  management  of 
weather  support  of  the  highest  nation- 
al interest.  Major  Grant  has  served  his 
country  with  great  distinction  and 
should  be  proud  of  his  fine  accom- 
plishments. I  would  like  to  join  my 
voice  with  those  of  his  family  and 
many  friends  in  thanking  Major  Grant 
for  a  job  well  done  and  wishing  him 
the  very  best  in  the  coming  years.» 


INCREASE  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  increase  the  minimum  wage.  In 
this  country,  a  full-time  job  should  not 
mean  full-time  poverty.  The  current 
minimum  wage  of  $3.35  an  hour  is  not 
a  living  wage.  The  deteriorating  mini- 
mum wage  rate  of  the  1980's  has  con- 
tributed to  the  rise  of  a  new  under- 
class in  American  society— the  working 
poor  and  the  working  homeless.  While 
I  would  prefer  to  see  the  minimum 
wage  rate  raised  to  $4.65  an  hour,  if 
the  House  level  of  $4.55  an  hour  is  all 
we  can  get  this  year,  we'll  take  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  debates 
raising  the  minimum  wage  we  have 
been  inundated  by  statistics  and 
graphs  and  numbers.  During  this  dis- 
play we  may  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
these  statistics  represent  people,  real 
people  who  go  to  work  every  day  so 
they  can  pay  their  bills,  and  have  a 
decent  place  to  live. 

We  might  ask,  who  are  the  people 
earning  the  minimum  wage?  They  are 
reliable,  dedicated  employees  who  just 
want  a  chance  to  move  up  in  society, 
or  just  to  get  back  on  their  feet.  They 
believe,  as  we  all  do,  in  the  satisfying 
ethic  of  work.  They  don't  apologize  for 
not  making  a  lot  of  money  and  they 
are  not  looking  for  a  lot  of  public 
handouts,  but  they  certainly  deserve  a 
decent  wage  for  honest  work. 

Two  such  people  were  profiled  by 
Jean  Marbella  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
on  March  31,  1989.  Ms  Marbella's 
story  relays  a  candid  portrayal  of 
these  two  people's  lives  and  aspira- 
tions much  better  than  I  could  sum- 
marize here  today.  Because  I  feel  that 
it's  important  for  us  to  remain  aware 
of  how  what  we  do  here  affects  the 
folks    in   our   cities   and   towns,   Mr. 
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President,  I  ask  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 
The  8u-ticle  follows: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mar.  31.  1989] 

Making  EifDS  Meet— For  Minimum  Wage 
Earners.  Essentiau  Seem  Like  Luxuries 

(By  Jean  Marbella) 

She  rubs  niunb  arms  that  for  eight  hours 
have  pushed  a  vacuum  cleaner,  emptied 
trash  cans  and  generally  picked  up  after 
downtown  workers  who  will  return  in  the 
morning  to  a  tidy  office  with  scarce  if  any 
thought  as  to  how  it  got  that  way. 

Then  she  rubs  sandy  eyes  that  are  still  ad- 
justing to  working  at  night  and  sleeping 
during  the  day.  and  wonders  who  will  get 
her  first— the  landlord  who  has  threatened 
eviction,  the  utility  companies  that  have 
threatened  to  turn  off  the  lights,  the  bill 
collectors  who  have  been  scratching  for 
their  piece  of  her  all-too-small  paycheck. 

"That's  the  huring  part.  You  work  40 
hours  a  week.  You  work  hard.  You  do  with- 
out everything."  she  says  with  a  work-tired 
sight.  "And  you  still  get  eviction  notices. 
You  get  turn-off  notices.  I  have  creditors  I 
can't  pay." 

He'd  left  the  industrial  Midwest,  hearing 
there  were  good  jobs  out  on  the  Elast  Coast. 
And  he  found  what  seemed  to  be  one  of 
them— as  a  waiter/ bartender  at  a  new  res- 
taurant in  the  heart  of  Baltimore's  neon- 
streaked,  yuppie-populated  downtown  enter- 
tainment district. 

But  after  three  months  on  the  job.  miss- 
ing just  one  day  that  entire  time,  he's  still 
homeless.  He  hasn't  saved  enough  for  a  se- 
curity deposit  on  an  apartment— or  even  a 
single  room.  And  some  nights  he  can't  even 
get  into  a  homeless  shelter:  many  require 
that  you  show  up  at  about  5  p.m..  but  that's 
when  he  has  to  start  his  shift. 

He  worries  his  employers  will  find  out  he's 
homeless,  that  after  a  couple  more  months 
on  the  street,  he  won't  be  able  to  scrub  up 
enough  to  meet  customers'  expectations  at 
such  a  restaurant. 

"You  have  to  keep  your  appearance  up.  In 
a  couple  of  months,  it's  going  to  start  to 
show."  he  says.  "The  fact  that  you're  work- 
ing, you're  out  there,  and  you  still  don't 
have  a  roof  over  your  head— it  really  gets  to 
you.  I'm  working,  and  I'm  still  out  on  the 
streets." 

These  two  Baltimoreans  are  among  the 
working  poor— minimum  wage  (or  just 
slightly  better)  workers  lost  in  a  sort  of 
nether  world.  They  earn  too  much  to  qual- 
ify for  full  public  assistance,  but  they  earn 
too  little  to  make  ends  meet. 

Their  daUy  struggle  seems  a  forgotten 
factor  in  the  current,  pennies-niggling 
debate  in  the  federal  government  over  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage— which,  unlike  hous- 
ing, food  and  just  about  every  other  con- 
sumer coat,  hasn't  gone  up  a  cent  in  eight 
years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  last  week 
approved  raising  the  minimum  from  $3.35  to 
$4-55  an  hour,  the  Senate  will  consider  its 
own  measure  early  next  month  to  up  it  to 
$4.65.  but  President  Bush  has  threatened  to 
veto  anything  over  $4.25  an  hour. 

But  as  the  political  machinations  chum 
on— and  the  House's  proposed  increase 
wouldn't  even  take  full  effect  until  1991— 
the  nearly  4  million  minimum  wage  workers 
have  no  choice  but  to  continue  eking  out 
what  passes  for  a  living  on  a  below-poverty 
line  salary.  And  with  purchasing  power  ever 
on  the  decline,  the  $3.35  of  today  buys  even 
leas  than  the  $1.50  that  was  the  minimum 


wage  in  1970.  according  to  Department  of 
Xjabor  statistics. 

And  so.  in  Baltimore  as  elsewhere,  you'll 
find  minimum  wagers  at  soup  kitchens  and 
food  pantries,  at  homeless  shelters,  at  wel- 
fare offices,  at  the  mercy  of  kind  strangers— 
anywhere  they  can  get  something  to  tide 
them  over  from  meager  paycheck  to  pay- 
check. 

Administration  figures  show  that  most 
minimum-wage  earners  work  part  time  by 
choice  and  that  just  336,000  of  the  total  are 
actually  impoverished.  But,  say  some  who 
work  with  the  poor,  setting  the  minimum 
wage  so  low  actually  can  serve  as  a  disincen- 
tive to  working— you  can  do  better  by  going 
on  welfare,  some  say  and  getting  additional 
public  assistance  for  food  and  medical  care. 

The  typical  welfare  family,  for  example,  is 
a  woman  with  two  children— they  would  re- 
ceive $377  a  month  in  welfare  and  $219  a 
month  in  food  stamps,  said  Steve  Minnich, 
executive  director  of  the  Maryland  welfare 
office.  That  gives  them  an  annual  income  of 
$7,152. 

If  the  woman  were  to  take  a  full-time, 
minimum-wage  job,  she  would  make 
$6,968— before  taxes.  But  she  wouldn't  be 
totally  stripped  of  her  public  assistance.  Mr. 
Minnich  said.  Under  a  typical  scenario  that 
involves  certain  housing  and  day-care  costs, 
the  welfare  checks  would  start  diminish- 
ing—first to  $156  a  month  for  the  first  four 
months,  then  $46  and  $16  a  month  in  subse- 
quent months. 

Food  stamps  would  stay  the  same  or  actu- 
ally go  up  depending  on  circumstances,  Mr. 
Minnich  said. 

"They  become  the  working  poor,"  said  Mr. 
Minnich.  "They  still  stay  at  the  poverty 
level  at  minimum  wage." 

Poverty  level  for  a  family  of  three  Is 
$8,735. 

But  whatever  the  rules  of  eligibility,  not 
everyone  wants  to  go  on  the  public  dole. 

"I'm  an  independent  person,"  says  a 
woman  we'll  call  Lila  Washington,  who  at  48 
years  of  age,  after  a  lifetime  of  working 
good  jobs  and  raising  five  kids,  suddenly 
found  herself  cleaning  offices  for  slightly 
above  minimum  wage.  "Looking  around.  It's 
not  much,"  she  says  of  her  apartment  near 
Clifton  Park.  "But  it's  clean.  It's  mine. " 

The  paint  is  peeling  in  her  bedroom, 
there's  a  curtain  instead  of  a  door  separat- 
ing it  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  but  this  is 
obviously  a  comforting  womb— Tums,  cold 
cream  and  a  loudly  ticking  clock  on  the 
night  stand,  records  stacked  neatly  in  one 
comer,  clothes  folded  equally  neatly  on  a 
faded  sofa  and  photographs  taped  to  the 
wall. 

She's  rolling  sleepily  in  her  bed,  slowly 
waking  up  to  chilly,  foggy  morning.  She  got 
off  work  at  1:30  a.m..  got  to  sleep  at  3  and 
now,  about  five  hours  later,  is  up  again. 

"These  were  the  good  times,"  Ms.  Wash- 
ington says  softly,  so  as  not  to  wake  up  the 
daughter  and  two  grandchildren  who  live 
with  her.  ""me  and  my  co-workers."" 

She's  nodding  at  the  largest  photo  on  her 
wall— it's  of  two  co-workers  and  her,  all 
holding  up  certificates  earned  with  a  year's 
worth  of  perfect  attendance  and  beaming 
ear-to-ear-to-ear-to-ear-to-ear-to-ear. 

It  was  taken  during  one  of  the  20  years 
she  worked  for  a  major  electronics  firm  for 
what  now  seems  the  princely  sum  of  $9.75 
an  hour.  She  got  laid  off  from  that  compa- 
ny, hired  on  at  another  electronics  job  (at 
the  lesser  but  still  decent  age  of  $7.95  an 
hour)  and  was  laid  off  again  three  years 
Uter. 


After  five  months  on  unemployment,  she 
took  her  current  Job  cleaning  offices  for 
$3.70  an  hour. 

"I  had  to  take  it.  I  have  to  live,"  she  says. 
"Minimum  wage  is  for  kids.  Minimum  wage 
is  not  for  a  person  who  has  responsibilities. 
I  don't  really  think  that  a  48-year-old 
woman  can  deal  with  a  minimum-wage  job 
with  the  responsibility  I  have.  I  have  to  pay 
my  rent.  I  have  to  pay  for  food.  Oas  and 
electric." 

Cleaning  offices  is  a  difficult  but  honest 
living. 

"I'm  not  domestically  inclined,"  she  says. 
"I'd  rather  use  my  brains  than  my  body. 
But  I  have  a  lot  of  faith  tin  Oodl.  I  know 
this  is  not  what  he  wants  me  to  do.  I'll  get 
something  better.  I'll  get  back  in  my  field." 

Taking  home  $109  a  week  means  that  even 
the  smallest  of  luxuiies  are  beyond  her 
pocketbook. 

"Say  I  wanted  to  go  out  to  breakfast 
now, "  She  muses.  "I  don't  have  the  money.  I 
sUrt  out  the  month.  I  got  to  take  $35  out 
for  a  bus  pass.  Out  of  $109,  what  do  you 
have  left?  Like  buying  a  record  every  once 
in  a  while— the  cheapest  you  can  buy  is 
$2.99.  You  buy  something  like  that,  you're 
taking  away  from  your  necessities.  You 
don't  even  have  a  chance  to  go  downtown 
and  just  look  around,  because  you  might 
spend  a  little  something. " 

Cleaning  those  offices  downtown,  she  sees 
the  skyscrapers,  the  frenetic  commercialism 
of  the  harbor,  all  those  monuments  to  the 
booming  economy.  The  mocking  irony  of  it 
all  makes  her  reflect. 

"If  I  was  the  state  governor,  if  I  was  Gov- 
emor  Schaefer,  I'd  do  something.  You  build 
those  buildings  downtown,  and  he  said  jobs 
would  be  coming  in.  Jobs  came  in,  but 
they're  $3.35  an  hour."  she  says.  "Poor 
people  don't  make  no  money." 

Walt  Robinson,  also  not  his  real  name,  is 
part  of  that  seemingly  prosperous  down- 
town scene.  But  his  world  is  the  underside 
of  the  bright  lights. 

He's  a  Midwestemer— Minneapolis  and 
Milwaukee,  mainly,  where  he  worked  fast- 
food  and  restaurant  jobs— who  left  his 
homeland  last  fall  when  he  heard  there 
were  good  jobs  in  Boston.  But  somehow— 
and  the  details  get  vague  around  here— he 
lost  the  $150  he  had  to  his  name  somewhere 
en  route  and  got  stranded  in  Baltimore  in 
October. 

People  Aiding  Travelers  and  the  Homeless 
(PATH),  formerly  called  Travelers  Aid  Soci- 
ety of  Baltimore,  came  to  his  rescue  and  got 
him  into  a  shelter  for  the  homeless.  But. 
the  city  funds  that  help  cover  costs  there 
place  a  13-week  limitation  on  length  of  stay; 
after  that,  you're  on  your  own.  said  Ina 
Greenberg.  a  PATH  caseworker  who  has 
been  helping  Mr.  Robinson. 

At  43,  he  retains  a  remarkably  boyish 
face.  Sitting  in  PATH'S  stark  offices  down- 
town, his  only  real  address,  he  plants  a  plas- 
tic bag  of  belongings  at  his  feet.  He  mops 
his  sweating  brow  with  a  bandanna:  he's 
raced  down  here  from  a  shelter  a  couple  of 
miles  away,  anxious  not  to  miss  an  appoint- 
ment and  calling  when  it  looked  like  he'd  be 
about  10  minutes  late. 

With  good  references  from  former  jobs, 
Mr.  Robinson  was  able  to  find  work  in  De- 
cember at  a  new  downtown  restaurant— for 
minimum  wage,  he  works  the  night  shift, 
sometimes  seating  people,  sometimes  wait- 
ing tables,  sometimes  tending  bar. 

In  the  past,  he  would  get  off  around  3  or  4 
in  the  moming,  and,  in  the  dead  and  cold  of 
the  winter  night,  would  have  to  stand  on  a 
comer  waiting  for  a  bus  to  take  him  to  a 
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shelter  for  the  homeless.  That  proved  so 
problematic— some  shelters  don't  take 
anyone  in  that  late  In  the  night— that  he 
now  gets  off  several  hours  earlier. 

Which  means  he  worlis  fewer  hours  and 
makes  less  money.  Which  means  he  has  less 
of  a  chance  to  save  money  for  an  apartment. 

"What  I  have  to  look  for  now  is  just  a 
room,"  he  said. 

A  recent  two-week  paycheck,  for  example, 
after  all  the  taxes  were  taken  out,  netted 
him  $167.80.  i\nd  that  was  a  good  check— he 
had  worked  some  overtime.  The  occasions 
when  he  waits  on  Ubles  also  adds  a  few  dol- 
lars to  his  income  in  tips. 

After  paying  to  eat,  after  bus  fare,  after 
giving  an  occasional  couple  of  dollars  to 
people  who  let  him  stay  at  their  houses 
every  once  in  a  while,  he  says  there's  noth- 
ing left  to  give  a  potential  landlord  in  the 
way  of  a  security  deposit. 

There's  the  possiblhty  of  food  stamps  and 
subsidized  housing.  But,  like  other  mini- 
mum wages,  he  says  he  doesn't  have  time  to 
stand  in  the  lines  and  wait  in  the  waiting 
rooms  of  the  social  services  bureaucracy.  He 
can't  afford  to  miss  even  an  hour  of  work, 
which  at  the  meager  $3.35  is  still  $3.35  that 
he  needs. 

And.  besides,  he  seems  to  harbor  a  deeply 
felt  belief  in  the  goodness  of  work.  Any 
work.  It  angers  him  when  others  don't  see 
things  Quite  that  way.* 


SCRAPIE  ERADICATION  ACT 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  scra- 
pie is  a  fatal  infectious  degenerative 
disorder  of  the  central  nervous  system 
of  sheep  and  goats.  Much  remains  un- 
known about  the  nature  of  the  infec- 
tious agent,  the  ways  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  transmitted,  susceptibility  of 
other  species,  and  methods  of  eradica- 
tion and  control  of  the  disease.  The 
scientific  information  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  scrapie  is  caused  by  an  un- 
conventional viral  infectious  agent. 
The  disease  has  a  prolonged  incuba- 
tion period  of  10  to  48  months  or  more 
from  the  time  of  infection  until  symp- 
toms appear.  No  test  has  yet  been  de- 
veloped to  detect  the  disease  before 
the  infected  animals  begin  to  exhibit 
symptoms. 

The  illness  and  death  caused  by 
scrapie  are  devastating  to  infected 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and  to  their 
owners,  causing  great  financial  losses 
that  are  magnified  as  owners  destroy 
their  breeding  animals  or  send  them 
to  slaughter  in  order  to  prevent  spread 
of  the  disease.  Moreover,  the  available 
data  indicate  that  the  disease  is  on  the 
increase.  The  nimiber  of  scrapie  out- 
breaks identified  by  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
[APHIS],  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  increased  from  11 
flocks  in  1980  to  more  than  50  flocks 
in  1988.  The  threat  of  scrapie  has  seri- 
ous economic  implications:  the  total 
value  of  the  sheep  industry  to  the  U.S. 
economy  is  about  $900  million  annual- 
ly. In  my  State  of  Iowa,  the  sheep  in- 
dustry contributes  nearly  $35  million 
to  the  economy  each  year. 

The  need  is  clear  for  a  strong  and 
purposeful  national  effort  to  control 


and  eradicate  this  scourge  of  the 
sheep  and  goat  industry.  For  these 
reasons,  I  have  introduced  the  Scrapie 
Foundation  Act  in  order  clearly  to 
commit  our  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  programs  to  control  and  eradi- 
cate this  disease.  I  would  note  that 
Congressman  Jim  Leach  of  Iowa  has 
introduced  a  very  similar  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

APHIS  has  for  many  years  carried 
out  its  own  program  for  scrapie  eradi- 
cation. However,  on  November  2,  1988, 
APHIS  provided  advance  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  that  would  discon- 
tinue that  part  of  APHIS'  current 
Scrapie  Eradication  Program  that  pro- 
vides for  destruction  of  infected  ani- 
mals and  payment  of  indemnities  to 
owners.  The  reason  given  for  the  pro- 
posed discontinuation  of  the  program 
is  that  it  has  not  succeeded  in  elimi- 
nating the  incidence  of  scrapie.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  letters  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clayton  Yeutter  and  to 
APHIS,  though,  the  mere  fact  that 
the  program  has  not  at  this  time  suc- 
ceeded in  eliminating  scrapie  does  not 
indicate  that  the  program  should  be 
abandoned  altogether.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  circumstances  militate  in 
favor  of  an  intensified  effort  to  eradi- 
cate this  disease. 

Under  the  Scrapie  Eradication  Act 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  es- 
tablish and  carry  out  a  new  national 
program  to  control  and  eradicate  the 
disease  of  scrapie  in  sheep  and  goats. 
Though  APHIS  does  have  a  scrapie 
program  within  its  general  animal  dis- 
ease control  authority,  the  future  of 
that  program  is  highly  uncertain,  as  I 
earlier  noted.  I  believe  this  legislation 
is  needed  to  make  sure  that  we  move 
forward  with  a  strong  and  consistent 
Federal  scrapie  eradication  effort. 

The  bill  provides  for  indemnification 
of  the  owners  of  any  sheep  or  goats 
destroyed  under  the  scrapie  eradica- 
tion program  to  be  established  by 
USDA.  The  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries with  substantial  sheep  industries 
demonstrates  that  the  most  effective 
program  for  dealing  with  scrapie  in- 
volves depopulation  of  the  infected 
flocks.  The  bill  would  increase  the 
maximum  indemnity  payment  for  de- 
stroyed animals  to  80  percent  of  the 
appraised  value  or  $500  per  head, 
whichever  is  less.  These  figures  are 
more  realistic  for  purebred  animals  de- 
stroyed under  the  program  than  the 
figures  currently  used  by  APHIS.  An 
indemnity  program  that  helps  defray 
some  of  the  cost  to  flock  owners  of 
eliminating  infected  animals  will  en- 
courage the  reporting  of  scrapie  cases 
and  promote  cooperation  in  eradicat- 
ing the  disease  through  removing  dis- 
eased animals. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  also  directed  to  establish 
and  carry  out  a  program  of  research 
regarding  the  disease  of  scrapie.  This 
research  will  include  developing  diag- 


nostic procedures  for  detecting  ani- 
mals infected  with  scrapie  before  the 
animals  exhibit  symptoms,  methods 
for  the  treatment,  prevention  and  cure 
of  scrapie  and  methods  for  controlling 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  More  re- 
search, particularly  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  diagnostic  test  for  scrapie, 
will  be  essential  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease. 

I  believe  that  with  an  improved  and 
strengthened  Federal  effort,  in  coop- 
eration with  State  and  local  agencies, 
livestock  associations  and  other  indi- 
viduals and  organizations,  we  can  and 
will  succeed  in  eradicating  scrapie 
from  our  sheep  and  goat  industry. 

I  ask  that  the  following  letters  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 
The  letters  follow:  r 

U.S.  Semate. 
Waahington,  DC,  March  10,  1989. 
Hon.  Clayton  Yeuttkr. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Clayton:  Enclosed  for  your  consid- 
eration is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  oppos- 
ing discontinuation  of  the  Scrapie  Eradica- 
tion Program.  The  letter  was  sent  in  re- 
sponse to  the  advance  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  published  by  APHIS  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  November  2,  1988  at  page 
44.200.    In    that    notice,    APHIS    solicited 
public  comment  on  a  recommendation  to 
remove  regulations  for  destroying  animals 
because  of  scrapie. 

As  further  explained  in  the  enclosed 
letter,  I  believe  that  continuing  a  depopula- 
tion program,  including  indemnity  pay- 
ments for  destroyed  animals,  is  the  best  pro- 
gram for  scrapie  control  available  at  this 
time.  The  alternative  policies  that  have 
been  suggested  remain  undeveloped  and 
have  not  been  shown  to  be  as  effective  as 
the  type  of  depopulation  program  found  in 
the  current  regulations. 

The  November  2  notice  suggests  that  the 
rationale  for  discontinuing  the  present  pro- 
gram is  that  it  has  not  been  effective  in 
eliminating  scrapie.  The  fact  that  scrapie 
has  not  been  eliminated  at  this  time  does 
not.  in  my  view.  Indicate  that  the  current 
program  should  be  abandoned.  Instead,  the 
current  program  should  be  strengthened 
and  improved  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  Increasing  incidence  of  scrapie. 

Some  ideas  for  improving  the  program  are 
included  in  my  letter.  One  of  the  more  im- 
portant improvements  that  should  be  made 
is  to  increase  the  maximum  indemnity  level 
to  $500.  which  would  be  a  more  realistic 
figure  for  purebred  animals.  In  addition.  I 
believe  we  need  a  rededication  to  vigorous 
implementation  of  the  current  program  in 
the  field.  The  reports  I  have  received  from 
producers  indicate  that  APHIS  personnel 
have  been  slow  to  act  and  generally  have 
not  carried  out  the  program  effectively. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  budgetary  re- 
straints on  USDA  programs.  And  I  certainly 
do  not  suggest  that  the  success  and  effec- 
tiveness of  a  program  can  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  money  spent  on  it.  I  believe 
it  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  APHIS  fig- 
ures for  1982  show  18  flows  having  been 
identified  as  infected  with  scrapie  with  total 
federal  indemnities  for  depopulation  of 
$1,323,000.  For  1988.  over  50  flocks  were 
identified  as  infected,  but  only  $224,883  was 
paid  in  federal  indemnities.  Hence,  despite  a 
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worsening  scrapie  problem,  it  appears  that 
APHIS  has  markedly  reduced  its  commit- 
ment to  controlling  the  disease. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  great 
threat  that  scrapie  poses  to  the  sheep  and 
goat  industry.  I  hope  that  we  can  work  to- 
gether to  ensure  that  USDA  has  an  effec- 
tive and  adequate  program  to  address  this 
serious  problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tom  Harkin. 
V.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Sknati. 
Washington.  DC.  March  6.  1989. 
Re  E>ocket  No.  88-131.  Animals  Destroyed 

Because  of  Scrapie 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Serv- 
ice. 
V.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  I  wish  to  note 
my  strong  opposition  to  the  proposed  rule- 
making by  APHIS  that  would  discontinue 
the  Scrapie  Eradication  Program.  The  pro- 
posed rule  concludes  that  the  existing  Scra- 
pie Eradication  Program  has  not  been  effec- 
tive in  eliminating  the  incidence  of  scrapie 
and  should  therefore  be  discontinued.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  program  has  not  at  this 
time  succeeded  in  eliminating  scrapie  does 
not  indicate  that  the  program  should  be 
abandoned  altogether.  On  the  contrary,  the 
circumstances  militate  in  favor  of  an  inten- 
sified effort  to  eradicate  scrapie. 

Scrapie  is  indeed  a  serious  problem  that 
deserves  a  greater,  not  lesser,  effort  by 
APHIS.  The  available  data  indicate  that  the 
number  of  identified  scrapie  outbreaks  has 
increased  from  11  flocks  in  1980  to  more 
than  50  flocks  in  1988.  The  threat  of  scrapie 
has  serious  economic  implications:  the  total 
value  of  the  sheep  industry  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  about  $900  million  annually.  In  my 
state  of  Iowa,  the  sheep  industry  contrib- 
utes nearly  $35  million  to  the  economy  each 
year.  The  need  for  an  adequate  federal  pro- 
gram is  clear. 

No  doubt  the  present  program  could  be 
improved.  I  think  that  APHIS  is  capable  of 
working  to  make  such  improvements.  It  is 
apparent  from  the  proposed  rule,  however, 
that  no  program  has  been  devised  to  replace 
the  current  Scrapie  Eradication  Program  if 
it  is  abolished.  In  the  face  of  an  increasing 
U.S.  scrapie  problem,  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive to  continue,  and  improve  where  neces- 
sary, the  present  program  in  the  absence  of 
any  currently  available  effective  alternative. 
Continuing  a  depopulation  program,  in- 
cluding indemnities,  for  scrapie  control  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  available  policy  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Plainly,  bringing  scrapie 
under  control  will  require  cooperation  of 
flock  owners  and  accurate,  honest  reporting 
of  cases  of  scrapie.  An  indemnity  program 
that  helps  defray  some  of  the  cost  to  flock 
owners  of  eliminating  infected  animals  will 
encourage  the  reporting  of  scrapie  cases  and 
promote  cooperation  in  eradicating  the  dis- 
ease through  removing  diseased  animals. 
The  experience  of  other  countries  with  sub- 
stantial sheep  industries  demonstrates  that 
the  most  effective  program  for  dealing  with 
scrapie  involves  depopulation  of  the  infect- 
ed flocks. 

To  improve  the  current  Scrapie  Eradica- 
tion Program  I  suggest  the  following 
changes.  To  be  effective,  I  believe  the  maxi- 
mum indemnity  level  should  be  raised  to 
$500  from  the  current  $300.  Improved  meth- 
ods of  permanently  identifying  animals 
must  be  devised  and  implemented.  Research 
must  be  continued  and  intensified  into  de- 


veloping a  diagnostic  test  and  finding  ways 
to  prevent  transmission.  Flock  owners  and 
regulatory  personnel  must  be  educated 
about  the  disease.  APHIS  should  allocate  as 
much  of  its  available  resources  as  possible  to 
these  efforts. 

I  note  that  the  proposed  rule  suggested  a 
possible  scrapie  certification  program  as  an 
alternative  to  the  present  indemnity  pro- 
gram. I  certainly  would  not  want  to  discour- 
age the  development  of  such  a  certification 
program.  However,  I  seriously  doubt  that  a 
certification  program  could  by  itself  effec- 
tively take  the  place  of  a  depopulation  pro- 
gram with  indemnity  payments  to  bring 
scrapie  under  control.  In  any  event,  I  do  not 
see  how  a  certification  program  could  serve 
as  an  effective  alternative  to  a  depopulation 
and  indemnity  program  prior  to  the  devel- 
opment and  widespread  availability  of  a  di- 
agnostic test  for  scrapie. 

Thank  you  for  considering  my  comments 
on  this  important  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Tom  Harkin, 

U.S.  Senator.m 


MAJOR  FRAUD  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be  in  this 
Chamber  on  Wednesday,  April  5,  when 
the  Senate  considered  S.  248. 1  had  the 
sad  duty  that  afternoon  of  visiting 
Covington,  TN,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  to  view  the  site  of  the 
tragic  bridge  collapse  which  took  eight 
lives  on  the  night  of  April  1. 

As  the  record  for  April  5  reflects, 
had  I  been  present  that  evening  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  motion 
to  table  the  Bumpers  amendment  to  S. 
248,  but  in  favor  of  final  passage  of 
the  bill.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  some  brief  comments  on  my 
views  regarding  the  legislation. 

S.  248  amends  the  Major  Fraud  Act 
of  1988,  by  allowing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  authorize  cash  awards,  of  up  to 
$250,000,  to  individuals  who  provide 
information  which  relates  to  possible 
prosecutions  for  fraudulent  contractor 
practices.  During  my  career  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  been  an  ardent  support- 
er of  initiatives  to  combat  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  Government  oper- 
ations. I  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Major  Fraud  Act  of  1988,  a  position  I 
know  I  share  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  who  spoke  both  in  favor  of, 
and  against,  the  provisions  of  S.  248. 

However,  with  due  consideration  to 
the  skillful  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
the  cash  awards  issue,  I  felt  I  must 
support  the  amendment  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers]  to  strike  the  cash  awards 
provision  from  S.  248.  There  are  cer- 
tainly many  circumstances  under 
which  cash  incentives  are  appropriate 
for  those  who  expose  fraud  and  abuse, 
or  make  suggestions  which  improve 
the  efficiency  of  Government  agen- 
cies. But  I  agreed  with  Senator  Bump- 
ers that  when  you're  talking  about 
criminal  prosecutions  under  the  Major 
Fraud    Act.    the    prospect    of    cash 


awards,  to  potential  Government  trial 
witnesses,  might  compromise  the  ef- 
forts of  Government  prosecutors.  It  is 
just  too  easy  to  discredit  a  witness  who 
stands  to  gain  financially  from  a  con- 
viction. 

I  know  that  that  is  why  my  friend, 
Senator  Metzenbaum,  amended  S.  248 
so  that  cash  awards  would  no  longer 
be  contingent  upon  a  conviction.  But 
even  with  this  conviction  requirement 
removed  from  the  bill,  the  fact  that  a 
witness  could  ultimately  profit  from 
his  accusations  might  cast  doubt  on 
his  motives  and  reliability  from  the 
outset. 

However,  a  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues reached  a  different  conclusion 
and  voted  to  table  Senator  Bumpers' 
amendment.  In  that  case,  like  most 
other  supporters  of  the  Bumpers 
amendment,  I  am  willing  to  see  S.  248 
become  law.  I  will  be  interested  to 
follow  its  effects  upon  the  progress  of 
our  Federal  investigators  and  prosecu- 
tors. Justice  Holmes  once  observed, 
"The  life  of  the  law  is  experience."  I 
hope  our  experience  under  S,  248  will 
be  positive.  If  we  find  otherwise,  then 
at  least  this  weapon  against  fraud  will 
have  been  given  a  chance  to  succeed.* 


PREPARE  OUR  YOUTH  FOR  THE 
CHALLENGES  OF  THE  FUTURE 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr  President, 
considerable  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed at  many  levels  and  by  many  of 
my  colleagues  over  the  need  to  pre- 
pare our  youth  for  the  challenges  of 
the  future. 

Many  of  us  have  urged  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  innovative  collabora- 
tive partnerships  to  assure  that  our 
Nation  has  the  sufficient  caliber  and 
numbers  of  young  minds  to  help  our 
country  maintain  its  technological 
leadership  and  competitiveness. 

We  have  heard  that  the  future  pool 
of  human  resources  must  come  from 
the  historically  under-represented 
populations  as  a  source  for  our  techni- 
cal human  resources,  and  further, 
these  historically  under-represented 
populations  are  minorities— Hispanic, 
Native  Americans.  Blacks  and  women. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  very  successful 
statewide  human  resource  prototype 
has  been  created  in  my  own  State  of 
New  Mexico  under  the  aegis  of  an 
effort  called  Project  Uplift.  Further- 
more, this  prototype  is  used  as  a  re- 
cruiting model  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  to  attract 
young  prepared  people  into  the  Feder- 
al work  force.  This  prototype  has  in- 
volved the  collaborative  participation 
of  the  degree  granting  public  and  pri- 
vate universities  and  colleges,  Kirtland 
Air  Force  Base,  the  two  national  lab- 
oratories, and  multi-national  corpora- 
tions and  a  minority  owned  business  in 
New  Mexico. 
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It  is  reported  that  all  the  goals  set 
by  the  planning  committee  of  Project 
Uplift  have  been  surpassed.  The  fol- 
lowing highlights  indicate  the  success 
of  this  year's  Rio  Grande  Research 
Corridor  High  Technology  Minority 
Job  Fair: 

More  than  100  public  and  private 
employers  participated  from  through- 
out the  United  States. 

More  than  600  invited  university  and 
college  engineering,  math,  computer 
science,  physical  sciences,  technical 
writers,  and  business  majors  partici- 
pated. 

Over  200  job  offers  were  made  along 
with  50  co-ops  and  internships. 

Eight  of  the  10  Operations  Offices 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  par- 
ticipated along  with  four  national  lab- 
oratories. 

Over  these  past  3  years— some  450 
job  offers  have  been  made. 

The  Department  of  Energy  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
deserve  credit  for  their  cooperation  as 
do  the  organizers  of  the  Job  Fair.  I 
also  want  to  congratulate  the  founder 
of  Project  Uplift,  Dr.  Henry  Casso  of 
Albuquerque,  NM,  for  his  significant 
efforts  in  making  Project  Uplift  a  suc- 
cess.* 


MARIAN  ANDERSON 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this 
coming  Sunday,  April  9,  marks  the 
50th  armiversary  of  a  historic  moment 
in  race  relations  in  our  country.  On 
that  date  in  1939.  Marian  Anderson, 
one  of  the  greatest  singers  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  had  been  denied  the  right  to 
perform  in  Constitution  Hall  solely  be- 
cause she  is  black,  attacked  the  igno- 
rance and  immorality  of  racism  with 
her  presence  and  her  voice  in  an  out- 
door concert  on  the  steps  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  Washington 
was  still  a  small  Southern  town  with 
strict  Jim  Crow  laws.  Constitution 
Hall  was  the  largest  concert  hall  in 
the  dty.  The  owners  of  the  building, 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, at  the  time  maintained  a  strict 
segregationist  policy,  prohibiting  any 
blacks,  even  one  of  the  stature  and  the 
phenomenal  talent  of  Marian  Ander- 
son, from  performing  there. 

Miss  Anderson  had  performed 
throughout  Europe  in  many  of  the 
World's  leading  concert  halls.  The 
great  contralto  had  been  honored  by 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Yet  even  a  voice  such  as  hers  was  not 
strong  enough— not  yet— to  knock 
down  the  walls  of  bigotry  in  her  own 
country. 

Her  rejection  by  the  DAR  was  by  no 
means  the  first  time  that  Marian  An- 
derson had  been  forced  to  battle  prej- 
udice in  the  pursuit  of  her  career.  At 
the  age  of  13  she  was  denied  entrance 
to  a  Philadelphia  music  school,  where 
she  was  told.  "We  don't  take  colored." 


Undaunted,  Miss  Anderson  hired  a  pri- 
vate tutor  and  sang  at  black  churches 
to  raise  money  for  the  teacher's  fees. 

Despite  rave  reviews  from  music  crit- 
ics for  her  solo  performance  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  in  1926,  when 
she  was  but  22  years  old.  Miss  Ander- 
son continued  to  find  her  path  blocked 
in  this  country  by  color  barriers.  This 
great  American  singer  was  forced  to  go 
to  Europe  in  search  of  opportunities. 

Marian  Anderson  returned  to  Amer- 
ica in  1935  and  found  discrimination 
still  prevalent.  When  traveling  to  her 
performances  she  was  sometimes  re- 
fused rooms  in  hotels,  and  at  other 
times  hotels  would  allow  her  to  use 
only  the  freight  elevator.  On  trains 
she  was  often  prohibited  from  eating 
in  the  dining  car. 

When  Miss  Anderson  was  denied  the 
use  of  Constitution  Hall,  public  atten- 
tion—and a  growing  outrage— was  fo- 
cused on  the  injustice  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  outcry  culminated  when 
First  Lady  Eleanor  Roosevelt  resigned 
her  membership  in  the  DAR,  stating, 
"To  remain  as  a  member  implies  ap- 
proval of  their  action. "  The  DAR  re- 
fused to  budge,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  Ickes  was  contacted  to 
obtain  permission  for  a  performance 
on  public  park  lands. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  (Joncertgoers— 
blacks  shoulder-to-shoulder  with 
whites— crowded  the  grounds  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  that  April  day  in 
1939.  and  all  were  astounded  by  what 
they  heard.  Beginning  with  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  through  operatic 
pieces  and  Negro  spirituals.  Marian 
Anderson  held  the  audience  spell- 
bound. At  the  end  of  the  performance, 
the  applause  and  cheering  of  the 
crowd  continued  seemingly  forever. 

Four  years  later.  Miss  Anderson  did 
perform  at  Constitution  Hall.  She  de- 
manded, however,  that  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  lift  its 
segregation  policy,  allowing  blacks  and 
whites  to  sit  side-by-side  for  the  per- 
formance. The  great  singer  appeared 
several  more  times  at  Constitution 
Hall  after  the  DAR  rescinded  its 
whites-only  policy. 

Several  times  in  her  singularly  dis- 
tinguished career  Marian  Anderson 
broke  ground  in  the  struggle  for  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans.  She  was  the 
first  black  artist  to  entertain  in  the 
White  House,  and  the  first  to  sing 
with  New  York's  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Miss  Anderson  was  and  is  to  millions 
of  her  countrymen  the  very  model  of  a 
person  overcoming  prejudice. 

The  concert  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
50  years  ago  was  a  historic  moment  in 
American  music;  it  was  also  a  water- 
shed in  the  early  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Americans  realized  the  contra- 
diction of  discrimination  based  on  skin 
color  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was 
gearing  up  to  fight  the  Nazis  in  Ger- 
many, and  Americans  demanded  that 


human  genius  be  acclaimed  in  its  own 
right. 

Miss  Anderson,  who  has  made  her 
home  in  Danbury  for  more  than  40 
years,  will  be  honored  for  her  creative 
genius  at  a  concert  at  Western  Con- 
necticut State  University's  Charles 
Ives  Center  for  the  Arts  on  August  12. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
Connecticut's  most  important  citizens, 
one  of  opera's  greatest  divas  and  one 
of  the  civil  rights  movement's  earliest 
heroes.  Marian  Anderson's  stirring 
performance  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
the  symbol  of  freedom  and  equality, 
should  remind  us  of  the  battles  yet  to 
be  fought  for  equality  for  all  Ameri- 
cans.* 


Mr. 


DIET  AND  HEALTH 
HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  just 


recently  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil issued  a  very  extensive  report  enti- 
tled "Diet  and  Health:  Implications 
for  Reducing  Chronic  Disease  Risk". 
This  report,  along  with  the  first  Sur- 
geon General's  Report  on  Nutrition 
and  Health,  which  was  released  last 
year,  luiderscores  the  important  con- 
tribution of  a  healthy  diet  toward  the 
reduced  risk  of  certiain  diseases  and 
chronic  conditions. 

While  we  have  recognized  for  some 
time  that  a  healthy  diet  can  improve 
our  quality  of  life,  a  rather  recent  re- 
alization is  that  our  Nation's  diet  can 
play  a  positive  role  in  reducing  the 
risks  of  certain  diseases.  The  Surgeon 
General's  report,  for  instance,  found 
that  our  diet  plays  a  "prominent  role 
in  5  of  the  10  leading  causes  of  death 
for  Americans." 

The  National  Research  Council 
report  was  based  on  a  3-year  review  of 
current  scientific  information.  At  the 
end  of  its  very  extensive  report,  the 
Council  included  a  six-page  list  of  ad- 
ditional research  needed  to  complete 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  nutrition. 
Research  in  these  areas  will  allow  us 
to  improve  our  diets  and  the  nutrition- 
al content  of  the  food  products  we  eat. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Re- 
search Council  and  the  long  list  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists  who  were  actively 
involved  in  this  project  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tion's health  through  this  effort. 
Living  healthier  lives  is  a  high  priority 
to  each  of  us.  Containing  our  Nation's 
rapidly  increasing  health  care  costs 
through  disease  prevention  is  also  of 
first  priority  for  each  of  us.  We  must 
continue  our  research  into  the  connec- 
tion between  our  diets  and  the  risk  of 
specific  chronic  diseases  and  must  edu- 
cate the  American  public  on  the  diets 
that  will  be  most  helpful  in  assuring 
healthy  lives. 

Mr.  President,  the  NRC's  report  con- 
tains a  section  on  research  directions 
which  are  most  illuminating.  They 
provide  a  recipe  for  research  activity 
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which,  if  followed  today,  can  provide 
us  the  benefits  of  longer,  healthier, 
happier,  and  more  productive  lives  in 
the  future.  I  commend  the  NRC  for  its 
efforts.* 


UMI 


COMMENDING  YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT  INC. 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  proudly  commend  a  New 
Mexico  institution  that  has  helped 
train  thousands  of  young  New  Mexi- 
cans over  the  past  18  years. 

Yesterday,  Youth  Development  Inc. 
of  Albuquerque  was  awarded  a  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  Presidential 
Award.  Just  15  awards  were  presented 
nationwide  for  the  1987  program  year 
and  YDI's  GEF  Prep  Program  was  one 
of  those  winners.  YDI's  executive  di- 
rector, Chris  Baca,  was  in  Washington 
to  accept  the  award  at  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

I  am  pleased  .that  YDI's  success  in 
providing  quality  entry  employment 
experience  and  a  structured  GED  Prep 
Program  has  been  recognized.  This 
program  offers  hope  to  youths  who 
face  multiple  risks  in  the  workplace. 
Not  only  are  all  the  participants  high 
school  dropouts,  but  all  have  been 
caught  up  in  the  court  system.  YDI 
and  the  students  have  faced  those 
challenges  capably.  A  98-percent  suc- 
cess rate  testifies  to  both  their  meth- 
ods and  their  dedication.  Fully  98  per- 
cent of  YDI  participants  receive  a  di- 
ploma, a  job,  or  continue  their  educa- 
tion. Seventy-seven  percent  are  placed 
in  jobs  immediately  upon  completion 
of  the  program.  Clearly,  Chris  Baca 
and  all  the  others  at  YDI  have  earned 
the  recognition  of  the  President.  As 
Secretary  of  Labor  Elizabeth  Dole  said 
in  a  letter  to  me,  YDI  "made  exempla- 
ry contributions  to  the  training  and 
employment  system." 

Mr.  Baca,  who  has  spent  much  of  his 
career  helping  these  youth,  was  very 
pleased  to  receive  the  award.  "I've 
been  here  17  years,"  he  told  me,  "and 
sometimes  you  wonder  if  anyone 
knows  we're  here.  This  is  very  nice." 

YDI  has  served  nearly  50,000  people 
since  1971;  it  now  serves  9,000  people 
annually.  The  GED  Prep  Program 
serves  100  students  a  year.  YDI  also 
helps  other  youth  programs,  including 
group  shelters,  runaway  facilities,  ju- 
venile detention  centers,  and  institu- 
tional diversion  programs.  YDI  helps 
participants  obtain  basic  training  and 
employment.  All  enroUees  must  par- 
ticipate in  training  and  work  experi- 
ence and  each  is  assessed  to  determine 
academic  levels.  Each  participant 
works  at  his  or  her  own  pace  and  re- 
ceives one-on-one  counseling,  career 
planning,  and  job  development  help  to 
overcome  employment  difficulties. 
The  program  has  had  great  success  in 
identifying  potential  employers  and 
landing  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  The 
77-percent  placement  rate  is  ready  evi- 


dence of  YDI's  reputation  in  the  busi- 
ness community. 

So,  I  offer  my  congratulations  to 
YDI.  to  Mr.  Baca,  and  to  the  thou- 
sands of  YDI  graduates.  And  I  also 
offer  my  thanks  to  them,  and  to  the 
business  community  in  my  State 
which  has  made  their  success  possi- 
ble.* 


INTERNATIONAL  HERITAGE 
HALL  OP  FAME  AWARDS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
14,  four  leaders  in  the  ethnic  commu- 
nity will  be  inducted  into  the  Interna- 
tional Institute's  International  Herit- 
age Hall  of  Fame. 

The  International  Institute  repre- 
sents those  Americans  who,  by  cele- 
brating their  ethnic  heritage,  have  en- 
riched everybody.  The  institute  and  its 
members  show  our  country's  ability  to 
embrace  diversity  as  its  greatest 
strength. 

The  contributions  of  the  following 
four  individuals  wonderfully  exempli- 
fy that  spirit: 

Malvina  Hauk  Abonyi,  PhD.,  of  Hun- 
garian origin,  who  is  an  archivist  with 
Wayne  State  University's  College  of 
Urban,  Labor,  and  Metropolitan  Af- 
fairs. 

Silas  Cheuk.  M.D..  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Chinese 
Americans.  He  currently  practices 
medicine  in  Dearborn. 

Marjorie  Peebles-Meyers.  M.D.,  who 
is  prominent  in  the  African-American 
community.  She  has  practiced  medi- 
cine in  Detroit  for  almost  40  years. 

Vainutis  "Doctor  V"  Vaitkevicius, 
M.D.,  a  native  of  Lithuania,  who  is 
chief  of  medicine  at  Harper  Grace  hos- 
pitals, physician  in  chief  of  Detroit 
Medical  Center,  and  department  chair- 
man of  Internal  Medicine  at  Wayne 
State  University. 

Our  community  has  been  inspired  by 
the  drive,  energy,  and  spirit  of  these 
individuals.  I  know  three  of  them  par- 
ticularly well.  They  have  been  long- 
standing friends  as  well  as  pillars  of 
the  community. 

So  I  want  to  thank  them  personally 
as  well  as  on  behalf  of  our  community. 
For  they  have  given  us  a  piece  of 
themselves  as  well  as  part  of  their  cul- 
ture. Those  are  great  gifts  indeed.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

Mr.  IX>LE.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  Public  Law  1690.  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988.  the  following 
named  Senators  are  hereby  appointed 
as  members  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Drug-Free  Schools:  Thad 
Cochran  from  Mississippi  and  Dan 
Coats  of  Indiana. 


REPRESENTATION  BY  SENATE 
LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dole.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  on  representa- 
tion by  the  Senate  legal  counsel  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  95)  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  the 
Senate,  Senators  Sanford,  Heflin,  and 
Wallop,  former  Senator  Stennis,  and  a 
Senate  employee  in  the  case  of  Candis  O. 
Ray  V.  United  States  Senate,  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
1977,  Candis  Ray,  who  operated  a  tour 
business  in  Washington,  brought  an 
action  against  Senator  Proxmire  and 
Ellen  Proxmire,  the  Senator's  wife. 
The  plaintiff  claimed  that  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Proxmire  had  tortiously 
interfered  with  her  business  in  order 
to  favor  Mrs.  Proxmire's  competing 
tour  business.  One  of  the  plaintiff's 
claims  was  that  Senator  Proxmire 
helped  to  arrange  for  Senate  rooms 
for  his  wife's  tours.  In  affirming  the 
district  court's  dismissal  of  the  com- 
plaint, the  court  of  appeals  observed 
that,  to  the  extent  that  an  issue  had 
been  raised  about  compliance  with  the 
Senate's  rules  on  the  use  of  its  facili- 
ties, "[tlhe  judicial  function  is  not  im- 
plicated at  all,  for  only  in  the  Senate 
forum  can  observance  of  the  rule  be 
compelled."  Ray  v.  Proxmire,  581  F.2d 
998,  1002  (D.C.  Cir.).  cert,  denied.  439 
U.S.  933(1978). 

Now,  12  years  later,  Ms.  Ray  has 
brought  a  new  action  to  recover  the 
damages  that  she  had  been  unable  to 
recover  in  her  earlier  action.  Among 
the  defendants  in  this  new  action,  the 
plaintiff  has  named  Senator  Sanpord, 
with  whom  she  has  corresponded  as 
one  of  her  home-State  Senators;  Sena- 
tor Sanforo's  administrative  assistant, 
Paul  Vick;  and  former  Senator  John  C. 
Stennis.  Her  claims  against  these  de- 
fendants relate  to  the  plaintiff's  un- 
successful 1987  petition  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  a  pay- 
ment of  $505,000.  She  has  also  named 
as  defendants  Senators  Heflin  and 
Wallop,  who  alternated  in  the  roles  of 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  between 
1979  and  1982.  during  which  time  the 
committee  did  not  act  favorably  on 
Ms.  Ray's  complaints  to  the  commit- 
tee. Additionally,  the  plaintiff  has 
named  the  entire  Senate  as  a  defend- 
ant. 

The  resolution  would  authorize  the 
Office  of  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  rep- 
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resent the  Senate  defendants  and  to 
move  to  dismiss  the  complaint. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  95 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Candis  O.  Ray  v. 
United  States  Senate,  et  aL,  Case  No.  ST-C- 
89-14,  pending  in  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  North 
Carolina,  the  plaintiff  has  named  the 
United  States  Senate,  Senator  Sanford. 
Heflin,  and  Wallop,  former  Senator  Stennis, 
and  a  Senate  employee,  Paul  Vick.  as  de- 
fendants; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(1)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(a)(l) 
(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
defend  the  Senate,  its  present  and  former 
members,  and  its  employees  in  civil  actions 
relating  to  their  official  responsibilities: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
Is  directed  to  represent  the  Senate,  Senators 
Sanford,  Heflin,  and  Wallop,  former  Sena- 
tor Stennis,  and  Paul  Vick  in  the  case  of 
Candis  O.  Ray  v.  United  States  Senate,  et  al. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  112) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  ORGAN  AND  TISSUE 
DONOR  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  40. 
House  Joint  Resolution  112.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  April  23.  1989. 
through  April  29.  1989.  and  April  23. 
1990.  through  April  29.  1990.  as  "Na- 
tional Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Aware- 
ness Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  112)  designat- 
ing April  23.  1989,  through  April  29,  1989, 
and  April  23,  1990.  through  April  29,  1990, 
as  "National  Organ  and  Tissue  Etonor 
Awareness  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution. 


EDUCATION  DAY,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  41.  House 
Joint  Resolution  173.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  April  16.  1989,  and 
April  6.  1990.  as  "Education  Day, 
U.S.A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  173)  a  joint 
resolution  designating  April  16,  1989,  and 
April  6,  1990,  as  "Education  Day,  U.S.A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  , 
no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  tesolution  (H.J.  Res.  173) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  TESTIMONY  BY 
SENATE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader.  Mr.  Dole,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  to  authorize  tes- 
timony of  two  Senate  employees  in 
Senator  Hatch's  Salt  Lake  City  office 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  96)  to  authorize  testi- 
mony by  two  Senate  employees  in  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Gregory  Sitzman.  et  aL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  case  of  United  States  versus  Greg- 
ory Sitzman.  at  al.,  pending  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office  has  requested  the  testimony  of 
Melanie  Bowen  and  Jan  Bennett,  two 
Senate  employees  in  Senator  Hatch's 
Salt  Lake  City  office. 

The  defendants  In  this  case  are 
charged  with  a  conspiracy  to  Import 
cocaine  into  the  United  States.  The 
Government  would  like  to  be  able  to 
call  these  Senate  employees  as  wit- 
nesses to  establish  that,  in  1987.  a  key 
government  witness  had  called  Sena- 
tor Hatch's  office  to  report  voluntari- 
ly on  defendants'  activities  and  to  re- 
quest assistance  for  his  son  who  alleg- 
edly was  being  held  against  his  will  by 
drug  dealers  in  Colombia.  The  Govern- 
ment's purpose  in  seeking  this  testimo- 
ny is  to  support  the  credibility  of  the 
Government's  key  witness. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
his  cooperation  In  this  matter  and  for 
the  assistance  that  he  has  provided 
my  office.  I  think  it  Is  important  that 
we  do  all  we  can  to  assist  Federal  offi- 
cials in  these  prosecutions.  At  the 
same  time  the  resolution  will  ensure 
that  both  the  Senate  and  my  employ- 
ees are  protected.  I  would  like  to  note 
for  the  record  that  my  State  director, 
Ronald  E.  Madsen.  who  is  an  attorney, 
will  accompany  Mrs.  Bowen  and  Mrs. 
Bennett  to  Miami  to  provide  them 
with  necessary  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  96)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  96 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Gregory  Sitzman,  et  oL,  No.  87-6098-Cr- 
ZLOCH.  pending  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida,  Melanie  Bowen  and  Jan  Bennett, 
two  employees  of  Senator  Hatch's  Salt  Lake 
City  office,  have  been  requested  to  testify 
by  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
by  Senate  employees  may  be  needed  in  any 
court  for  the  promotion  of  justice,  the 
Senate  will  act  to  promote  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  the  Senate:  Now,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  Melanie  Bowen  and  Jan 
Bennett  are  authorized  to  testify  in  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  Gregory  Sitzman,  et  oL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TO 
P.M. 


ORDER        FOR        RECORD 

REMAIN   OPEN  UNTIL  4:30 

TODAY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  remain  open  today  until  4:30 
p.m.  for  statements  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY 

RZCCSS  UNTIL  4  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 


stand    in    recess    until    4    p.m.    on 
Monday,  April  10.  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  further  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  following  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  4:30  p.m..  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  repeat, 
as  I  stated  earlier,  that  there  will  be 
no  roUcall  votes  on  Monday;  there  will 
be  on  Tuesday  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  and  in  addition  to  the 
votes  on  the  two  major  amendments 


on  Tuesday,  there  may  be  additional 
votes  on  other  amendments  to  the 
minimum  wage  legislation.  So  Sena- 
tors should  be  aware  that  there  will  be 
at  least  two  votes  Tuesday  afternoon 
and  there  may  well  be  others  in  addi- 
tion to  those  two  so  that  they  can  ar- 
range their  schedules  accordingly. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4  P.M. 
MONDAY 


ON 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business,  and  if  no  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  recognition,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  under  the  previous 
order  until  4  p.m.  on  Monday,  April  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:41  p.m..  recessed  until 
Monday.  April  10.  1989.  at  4  p.m. 


1989 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  4  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

O  Lord  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is 
Thy  name  in  all  the  Earth!  who  hast 
set  Thy  glory  above  the  heavens.— 
Psalm  8:1. 

Mighty  God,  perfect  in  holiness, 
truth,  and  justice,  we  take  this 
moment  to  exalt  Thee,  to  honor  Thee, 
to  adore  Thee,  to  acknowledge  Thy 
lordship  and  our  servanthood.  As 
Thou  knowest  all  things,  may  we  re- 
member we  have  no  secrets  from 
Thee— our  thoughts,  our  unspoken 
words,  our  motives  are  known  to  Thee. 

Be  honored  in  our  lives  today,  sover- 
eign Lord.  If  necessary,  in  spite  of  us, 
work  Your  will  in  each  of  us,  in  our 
families  and  homes,  our  work  and  in 
all  our  relationships.  Be  with  those  of 
our  family  who  have  special  need  for 
Thee  today.  Caress  them  with  Thy 
love  and  grace,  encourage  them, 
strengthen  them,  heal  them,  provide 
all  they  need.  And  to  Thee  be  glory 
forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  ByrdI. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  April  JO.  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Wendell  H. 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FORD  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  4:30 
p.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

As  I  indicated  on  Friday,  there  will 
be  no  rollcall  votes  today.  However, 
there  will  be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  11,  with  two  votes  oc- 
curring back  to  back:  First,  on  the 
Graham  amendment,  and  the  second, 
the  Hatch  amendment.  Once  these 
amendments  are  disposed  of,  other 
amendments  are  possible  with  rollcall 
votes  occurring  tomorrow  afternoon 
and  evening. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  let  me  again  indicate  that 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  complete 
action  on  the  minimum  wage  bill  by 
the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday  or 
early  Thursday.  It  is  then  my  inten- 
tion to  turn  to  the  Contra  aid  package 
to  complete  action  on  that  this  week. 

The  Senate  will  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive and  begin  acting  on  the  thrift  in- 
dustry legislation  on  next  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  and  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


RESERVATION  OF  REPUBLICAN 
LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
my  time  for  the  time  being. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business,  not  to 
exceed  beyond  the  hour  of  4:30  p.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  22 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Pressler,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  S.  22  be  star  printed  to 
reflect  the  following  changes,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  majority  leader. 


NOMINATION  OF  SUSAN  CAROL 
SCHWAB 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nomination  of  Susan 
Carol  Schwab,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Di- 
rector General  of  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Commercial  Service,  re- 
ceived April  4,  1989,  be  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  THE  OIL  POL- 
LUTION LIABILITY  AND  COM- 
PENSATION ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
"Monday  morning  quarterbacks"  are 
coming  out  of  the  woodwork  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Prince  William 
Sound  oil  tanker  disaster— and  make 
no  mistake,  it  is  a  disaster  of  unima- 
gined  proportions. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend those  who  are  on  the  front  line, 
battling  to  contain  the  spill  and 
reduce  its  tragic  consequences.  For  its 
part,  Exxon  has  the  responsibility  to 
proceed  with  an  "open  checkbook" 
commitment;  it  made  the  mess,  and 
it's  got  to  face  the  consequences. 

I  also  want  to  thank  President 
George  Bush  and  Alaska  Gov.  Steve 
Cowper  for  coordinating  what  will 
most  certainly  be  a  multiyear  battle 
against  this  pollution  nightmare. 

Senators  Ted  Stevens  and  Frank 
MuRKOWSKi  have  demonstrated  great 
leadership  on  this  "home  State"  crisis, 
and  they  have  been  tireless  advocates 
for  Alaska  in  its  time  of  need— we 
salute  our  colleagues  for  their  good 
work  in  tough  times. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
cleanup  is  not  being  helped  at  all  by 
those  people  who  want  to  point  fin- 
gers, criticize,  and  complain— all  of 
that  "Monday  morning  quarterback 
ing"  will  not  clean  up  a  drop  of  oil. 
and  will  not  save  one  fish,  one  bird,  or 
one  sea  otter. 

We  have  a  "nummade  disaster"  in 
Alaska,  and  man  must  do  all  it  can  to 
help  nature  heal  itself.  We'll  have 
plenty  of  time  to  lay  blame  in  the 
future.  What  we  need  to  do  for  Alaska 
is  get  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  are 
deploying  the  booms,  the  skimmers 
and  the  dispersants  and  let  them  get 
their  job  done. 

IfESD  TO  PKCPAIIE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

But  there  is  something  positive  we 
can  do  in  the  meantime  to  reduce  the 
effects  of  the  next  oilspill:  and  we  can 
also  help  reduce  the  effects  of  some 
faulty  Senate  thinking. 

In  1984.  the  United  States  became  a 
signator  of  protocols  which  call  for 
the  United  States  to  join  other  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  establishment  of 
an  international  fund  and  strike  force 
to  attack  spills  that  might  occur  any- 
where in  the  world. 

For  example,  what  would  happen  if 
an  oil  tanker  registered  in  some  small, 
poor  auid  distant  nation  by  an  owner 
of  different  nationality,  and  question- 
able character  were  to  nm  aground  off 
Antarctica? 

As  crude  oil  continued  day  after  day 
to  leak  from  the  ship,  and  spoil  the 
pristine  environment  of  our  globe's 
southern  pole,  the  United  States 
would  be  forced  to  scramble  for  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  with  other 
coimtries.  We  would  be  caught  with 
our  plans  down.  Why?  Because  the 
truth  is.  the  Oil  Pollution  Liability 
and  Compensation  Act  has  been  lan- 
quishing  in  committee— in  other 
words,  it  has  suffered  death  by  com- 
mittee. For  years,  this  committee  inac- 
tion has  helped  block  our  efforts  to 
endorse  the  protocols,  so  we  can  join 
the  international  community  to  stand 
ready  in  the  face  of  an  environmental 
emergency. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  passed 
the  House  in  the  99th  Congress,  only 
to  meet  opposition  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
now  time  for  the  Senate  to  do  some- 
thing positive,  to  take  a  new,  urgent 
look  at  the  Comprehensive  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Liability  and  Compensation  Act. 
We  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  point 
fingers  on  the  Prince  William  Sound 
tragedy  once  we  clean  up  our  own 
house. 


UMI 


CAMPAIGN  SPENDING— PACS 

AND    THE    INCUMBENCY     PRO- 
TECTION PLAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  presiding,  because 
on  Wednesday  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 


mittee, which  the  Senator  chairs  will 
begin  a  series  of  hearings  on  campaign 
finance  reform.  According  to  a  new 
survey  today  by  the  Washington  Post 
on  campaign  spending  by  political 
action  committees,  the  timing  for 
these  hearings  couldn't  be  any  better. 

The  Post  reports  that  nearly  $7  of 
every  $10  given  by  political  action 
committees  in  1988  went  to  incum- 
bents. Common  Cause  supports  that 
finding  with  a  study  of  its  own  indicat- 
ing that  House  incumbents  enjoyed  a 
7-to-l  PAC  funding  advantage  over 
challengers. 

Mr.  President,  these  numbers  are  im- 
portant. They  are  part  of  the  reason 
why  Republicans,  Democrats  and  the 
American  people  want  campaign 
spending  reform.  Let  me  underscore 
that  Republicans  are  determined  to 
produce  real  campaign  finance 
reform— fair  to  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, to  incumbents  and  challengers 
alike. 

Let  us  look  at  the  numbers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Post  survey.  PAC's  gave  $99 
million  to  Democrats  last  year  and  $72 
million  to  Republicans.  Yet  from  that 
total  $117  million  went  to  incumbents 
and  only  $36  million  to  their  challeng- 
ers. In  last  year's  Senate  races,  incum- 
bents had  a  314-percent  PAC  funding 
advantage  over  their  challengers.  But 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
difference  is  even  more  staggering: 
PAC  donations  totaled  $86  million  for 
House  incumbents,  while  House  chal- 
lengers received  less  than  $11  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  Washington  Post 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PAC's  Poured  $172.4  Miixion  Into  Races; 
Nearly  $7  or  Every  $10  Given  in  1988 
Went  to  Incumbents 

(By  Richard  Morin) 

Political  action  committees  (PACs)  spent 
$172.4  million  to  support  candidates  run- 
ning for  federal  office  last  year,  with  nearly 
$7  out  of  every  $10  going  to  benefit  congres- 
sional incumbents,  according  to  a  computer 
analysis  of  federal  contribution  reports  by 
the  Washington  Post. 

PAC  money  continued  to  pour  in  even 
after  Election  Day,  the  analysis  found,  with 
PACs  contributing  more  than  $2.4  million 
between  Nov.  9  and  the  end  of  the  year. 

And  while  PACs  are  limited  to  contribut- 
ing $5,000  directly  to  individual  campaigns 
during  each  election,  the  study  showed  that 
many  PACs  avoid  the  spending  limits  by 
making  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
"independent  expenditures"  to  help  individ- 
ual candidates,  or  by  sponsoring  joint  fund- 
raisers with  a  favored  politician  and  split- 
ting the  proceeds  with  the  candidate's  cam- 
paign. 

For  example,  the  Auto  Dealers  and  Driver 
for  Free  Trade— a  PAC  associated  with  for- 
eign auto  manufacturers— spent  a  total  of 
$525,539  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  campaign 
of  Nevada  Republican  Chic  Hecht.  much  of 
it  to  buy  time  for  television  advertising. 
Even  though  PACs  spent  more  than  $1.7 


million  on  his  1988  reelection  effort,  Hecht 
lost. 

The  foreign  auto  dealers  did  make  some 
better  Investments,  including  $337,550  to 
support  the  campaign  of  Connie  Mack  III 
(R).  who  narrowly  defeated  his  Democratic 
rival  last  year  in  Florida's  Senate  race. 

The  auto  PAC  also  spent  $325,126  on  the 
successful  Senate  campaign  of  Trent  Lott 
(R-Miss.).  whose  move  up  from  the  House 
also  was  supported  by  $340,998  from  the  Re- 
altors Political  Action  Committee. 

According  to  the  analysis,  nearly  $1  out  of 
every  $10  PACs  spent  on  the  1988  campaign 
was  an  independent  expenditure  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate,  with  some  outlays  totaling 
more  than  $300,000  each. 

The  PAC  contribution  figures  are  based 
on  Federal  Election  Commission  data  col- 
lected through  the  end  of  1988  and  provided 
to  The  Post  on  computer  tape. 

The  reported  totals  are  based  on  both 
direct  and  indirect  contributions  made 
through  the  end  of  last  year  to  candidates 
who  ran  for  federal  office  in  1988.  The  fig- 
ures do  not  reflect  additional  contributions 
or  refunds  made  this  year,  so  the  results 
may  vary  somewhat  from  running  totals 
kept  by  individual  candidate  committees  or 
PACs. 

The  contributions  include  direct-cash  do- 
nations to  candidate  committees  and  "in- 
kind"  expenditures  made  on  behalf  of  candi- 
dates. The  totals  also  reflect  expenditures 
made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  without  the 
direct  involvement  of  a  candidate's  cam- 
paign conunittee.  An  example  of  such  a 
transaction  might  be  a  PAC's  purchase  of 
televison  time  for  a  partisan  ad  independent 
of  a  candidate's  campaign  committee. 

The  biggest  PAC  giver  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, the  analysis  showed,  was  the  Nation- 
al Security  Political  Action  Committee 
(NSPAC).  a  controversial  PAC  that  claims 
to  have  spent  $8.5  million  on  behalf  of  can- 
didates in  last  year's  election. 

Of  that  total,  more  than  $8  million  alleg- 
edly went  to  support  the  election  of  George 
Bush.  But  that  figure  is  misleading  because 
only  $116,774  represented  actual  cash  out- 
lays on  behalf  of  any  candidate.  The  re- 
mainder largely  went  to  support  NSPAC  op- 
erations, including  its  expensive  mail  fund- 
raising  csimpaign. 

Last  year,  senior  Bush  campaign  officials 
denounced  NSPAC  and  publicly  disassoci- 
ated the  campaign  from  the  PAC's  contro- 
versial fund-raising  efforts. 

Jan  W.  Baran.  general  counsel  to  the 
Bush  campaign,  accused  NSPAC  in  June  of 
spending  the  majority  of  its  money  for 
fund-raising  and  operating  costs  and  said 
groups  such  as  NSPAC  "prey  on  the  elder- 
ly " 

NSPAC  political  consultant  FHoyd  Brown 
dismissed  the  charges  at  the  time  as  the 
Bush  campaign's  way  of  "keeping  an  arm's- 
length  distance"  from  the  group's  independ- 
ent expenditures. 

The  Realtors  Political  Action  Committee, 
which  gave  $4.1  million,  was  the  second- 
largest  PAC,  the  analysis  showed.  The 
American  Medical  Association  gave  $3.1  mil- 
lion, the  Democratic  Republican  Independ- 
ent Voter  Education  Committee  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  contributed  $2.7  million, 
and  the  Auto  Dealers  and  Driver  for  Free 
Trade  gave  $2.5  million. 

PACs  spent  $50  million  for  Senate  candi- 
dates: $31.1  million  went  to  help  the  reelec- 
tion campaigns  of  incumbent  senators. 
PACs  spent  $24  million  to  help  Senate  Re- 
publicans and  $25.4  million  to  aid  Senate 
Democrats,  according  to  The  Post  analysis. 
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In  Senate  races.  Uoyd  Bentsen  (D-Tex.) 
easily  led,  with  more  than  $2.3  million  in 
PAC  dollars  going  to  his  reelection  effort 
through  the  end  of  1988.  Pete  Wilson  (R- 
Calif.)  received  $1.9  million  in  both  direct 
and  indirect  support;  Hecht  $1.7  million: 
bott  (R.-Miss.)  $1.7  million  and  David  F. 
Durenberger  (R-Minn.)  nearly  $1.7  million 
in  assistance  from  PACs. 

In  House  races,  PACs  spent  $106.4  miUion 
through  the  end  of  1988:  $86.4  million  went 
to  incumbente.  House  Republicans  received 
$36.4  million,  while  Democratic  candidates 
in  the  House  received  $69.4  million  in  direct 
and  indirect  support. 

PACs  spent  a  total  of  $610,107  on  the  re- 
election campaign  of  Rep.  Richard  A.  Gep- 
hardt (D-Mo.)  through  the  end  of  1988. 
PACs  supported  Rep.  Bill  Emerson  (R-Mo.) 
with  $579,478  and  House  Majority  Leader 
Thomas  S.  Foley  <D-Wash.)  with  direct  con- 
tributions and  independent  expenditures  to- 
taling $575,086.  House  Minority  Leader 
Robert  H.  Michel  (R-IU.)  got  $555,340,  and 
Rep.  John  Hiler  (R-Ind.)  received  a  total  of 
$542,000  In  PAC  assistance  through  the  end 
of  1988. 

As  In  previous  campaigns,  most  PAC  dol- 
lars were  spent  on  behalf  of  incumbents. 
The  analysis  showed  that  PAC  support  to 
incumbent  members  of  Congress  totaled 
$117.5  million.  Challengers  to  incumbents 
received  directly  or  indirectly  $35.6  million, 
while  candidates  competing  for  the  relative- 
ly few  open  seats  received  $19.4  million,  in- 
cluding $16  million  to  all  1988  presidential 
candidates. 

Democrats  received  $99  million  in  direct 
or  indirect  contributions  from  PACs,  while 
Republicans  got  $72.2  million. 

PACS:  THE  GIVERS  AND  THE  TAKERS 

More  than  $172  million  flowed  from  3,683 
political  action  committees  (PACs)  to  sup- 
port the  election  bids  of  873  House  candi- 
dates 101  Senate  candidates  and  25  presi- 
dential candidates  last  year. 

And  if  those  numbers  aren't  enough,  what 
follows  is  a  more  detailed  look  at  who  got 
what  from  whom. 

The  dollar  totals  are  based  on  a  computer 
analysis  by  The  Washington  Post  of  Federal 
Election  Commission  (FEC)  contributions 
data  collected  through  the  end  of  1988.  The 
totals  Include  direct  PAC  contributions  to 
political  campaigns  and  independent  ex- 
penditures made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate— a 
type  of  support  that  falls  outside  FEC  con- 
tribution limits. 

These  totals  differ,  in  some  cases  by  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  from  those  released  by  the 
FEC.  which  does  not  include  some  types  of 
PAC  support  to  candidates  In  Its  published 
totals. 

Taken  together,  the  numbers  suggest  the 
high  price  of  politics  in  1988— a  price  many 
were  willing  to  pay. 

Total  PAC  Support  S172.45S.0S1 

To: 

All  candidates $172,455,051 

Republican  candidates 72.198.597 

Democratic  candidates 99.015,058 

Candidates  after  election  day....     2,447,689 

Incumbents 117,496.852 

Challengers 35.559,033 

Candidates  for  open  seats 19,399,166 

Presidential  candidates 16,062,059 

Senatorial  candidates 50,006,998 

House  candidates 106,385,994 

Incumbent  senators 31,107,577 

Challengers  for  Senate  seats 8,868,816 

Candidates    for    open    Senate 

geats 10,030,605 

Incumbent  House  members 86,389,275 


Challengers  for  House  seats 10,628,158 

Candidates     for    open    House 

seats 9,368,561 

Senate  Republicans 24,005,638 

Senate  Democrats 25,417.555 

House  Republicans 36,356,509 

House  Democrats 69,418,298 

Incumbent    Republican    sena- 
tors   14,972,014 

Incumbent    Democratic    sena- 
tors   16.135.563 

Republican     challengers      for 

Senate  seats 3.617.186 

Democratic     challengers      for 

Senate  seats 4,667,825 

Republican      candidates      for 

open  Senate  seats 5,416,438 

Democratic      candidates      for 

open  Senate  seats 4,614,167 

Incumbent      Republicans      in 

House 30,325,095 

Incumbent       Democrats       in 

House 55,467,104 

Republican     challengers      for 

House  seats 2,426.095 

Democratic     challengers     for 

House  seats 8,191.755 

Republican      candidates      for 

open  House  seats 3.605,319 

Democratic      candidates      for 

open  House  seats 5.759,439 

Bush 10.357,970 

Dukakis 2,447,973 

Republican  Presidential  candi- 
dates    11,836,450 

Democratic  I»resldentlal  candi- 
dates       4,179,205 

Candidate  support  from: 

Corporate  PACs 55,367,732 

Corporate    PACs    to    Republi- 
cans    29,604.527 

Corporate  PACs  to  Democrats..  25.582.981 

Labor  PACs 34.945.013 

Labor  PACs  to  Republicans 2,440.310 

Labor  PACs  to  Democrats 32,059.982 

Special  interest  groups 41.031.569 

Special  Interest  groups  to  Re- 
publicans   18,828,318 

Special     interest     groups     to 

Democrats 21,921,781 

Other  PACs 41,110,737 

Other  PACs  to  Republicans 21,325,442 

Other  PACs  to  Democrats 19,450,314 

PAC  support  to  House  candi- 
dates: 

Richard  A.  Gephardt 610,107 

Bill  Emerson 579.478 

Thomas  S.  Foley 575.086 

Robert  H.  Michel 555.340 

John  Patrick  Hiler 542,000 

David  E.  Skaggs 525,605 

Jim  Moody 525.497 

Nancy  Pelosl 524,130 

Vic  Fazio 512,580 

Robert  T.  Matsui 482,414 

PAC  support  to  Senate  candi- 
dates: 

Lloyd  Bentsen 2,361,795 

Pete  Wilson 1,932,412 

Chic  Hecht 1,748,551 

Trent  Lott 1,713,030 

Dave  Durenberger 1.679,007 

Connie  Mack 1,589,878 

Frank  Lautenberg 1,475,373 

James  Sasser 1,401,418 

John  Heinz 1,357,849 

George  Voinovich 1.356,958 

Top  PAC  spenders:  PAC  name 
and  total  support  given  to  '88 
candidates: 

National  Security  PAC 8.524,679 

Realtors  PAC 4,143,821 

American  Medical  Association 
PAC 3.068.486 


Democratic  Republican  Inde- 
pendent Voter  Education 
Committee  (Teamsters) 2.731.249 

Auto  Dealers  and  Driver  for 
Free  Trade  PAC 2.500.422 

National  Education  Association 
PAC 2.054.254 

National  Association  of  Retired 
Federal  Employees  PAC 1.926.750 

UAW-V-CAP  (United  Auto 
Workers  Voluntary  Commu- 
nity Action  Program) 1.922,099 

National  Committee  to  Pre- 
serve Social  Security  PAC 1,859,896 

Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America  PAC 1,795.308 

The  National  Security  PAC  spent  a  total  of  $8.5 
million  in  support  of  candidates  who  ran  for  federal 
office  in  1988;  that  total  has  been  questioned,  as  it 
apparently  includes  some  PAC  operating  expenses. 

MOST  SUPPORT  FROM  A  SINGLE  PAC 


Candidile 


PAC 


Total 
swwt 


One  HechI                 Auto  Oeatm  md  Omef  to  Ftee  Ira*  $525,539 

Irwl  Lon Rentes  MC 340.9M 

Oum  Mack Auto  Deakrs  md  Onv»  to  Free  Ttade  337,550 

Trent  lott Aiito  Oealen  and  Dnvei  foe  Free  Trade 325,126 

John  D  MeWw IMtts  PAC 224,03« 


Mr.  DOLE.  No  doubt  about  it,  PACs 
have  earned  some  bad  publicity  lately. 
Ironically,  political  action  committees 
were  created  as  part  of  the  sweeping 
post-Watergate  reform  movement. 
And  now  the  reform,  as  happens  too 
often— when  you  put  the  word 
"reform"  on  something  everybody  is 
for  it— but  now  we  need  to  reform  the 
reforms  that  were  brought  about  by 
Watergate. 

PACs  were  originally  designed  to 
give  individuals  more  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  political  process  at 
the  grassroots  level.  Unfortunately, 
many  PAC  directors  have  forgotten 
this  noble  history.  Looking  at  how 
PAC  money  is  distributed,  it  is  easy  to 
see  their  game. 

PACs  give  to  incumbents,  and  that 
is  me  and  other  incumbents  in  this 
Chamber,  because  access  to  an  office- 
holder is  more  important  than  a  Mem- 
ber's party,  ideology,  or  even  voting 
record  on  the  issues,  and  I  never  knew 
you  had  to  buy  access. 

But  PAC  directors  defend  their  in- 
cumbency protection  plan  as  a  re- 
sponse to  a  lopsided  system  that  over- 
whelmingly favors  incumbents;  in 
other  words,  their  theory  is  that  in- 
cumbents are  going  to  win.  so  you 
better  give  your  money  to  incumbents 
and  they  point  to  a  98-percent  reelec- 
tion rate  posted  by  House  incumbents 
last  year  to  support  their  claim.  By 
giving  to  incimibents,  PAC  directors 
argue  that  they  are  making  a  better 
investment. 

Well,  the  American  people  may  or 
may  not  buy  that  argtiment. 

If  our  democratic  system  is  going  to 
work,  challengers  must  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  truly  compete  for  elected 
office. 

As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tees who  is  genuinely  interested  in  this 
issue,  I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman. 
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Senator  Ford,  and  the  ranking  mem- 
bers. Senator  Stevens,  for  scheduling 
these  hearings  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
And  they  will  be  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

I  understand  the  first  panel  will  be 
led  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  second  panel  will  be  led 
by  this  Senator. 

I  look  forward  to  an  extensive 
debate  in  the  committee.  I  know  that 
we  have  some  differences,  but  again, 
they  are  not  major. 

I  believe  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
bipartisan  agreement  on  campaign  fi- 
nance reform. 

I  will  speak  as  one  who  has  been  a 
big  PAC  recipient.  I  have  my  own 
PAC.  So  I  am  not  here  suggesting  that 
I  am  right  and  everybody  else  is 
wrong.  I  read  periodically  that  I  am 
one  of  the  top  recipients  of  PAC  con- 
tributions. So  I  do  not  stand  here 
saying,  "Well,  I've  never  taken  any 
PAC  contributions." 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
give  the  process  back  to  the  people 
and  take  it  away  from  the  PAC  direc- 
tors. PAC  directors  are  all  fine  people, 
but  they  are  looking  for  incumbency. 
If  you  are  elected,  you  are  going  to 
stay  elected  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned regardless  of  party,  regardless 
of  ideology,  unless  you  are  just  totally 
off  the  wail  on  an  issue  that  might 
affect  them. 

I  have  respect  for  those  who  give 
their  money  to  PAC's  but  maybe  they 
should  be  able  to  earmark  those  con- 
tributions, because  many  times  those 
who  give  PAC  contributions  never 
know  what  happens  to  the  money, 
never  know  how  it  is  disbursed  until 
the  election  is  over  and  then  you  go  to 
these  meetings  and  the  PAC  director 
stands  up  and  says,  "Boy.  we've  had 
another  good  year:  99-percent  of  the 
people  we  gave  to  won." 

Obviously,  you  say.  "How  many 
challengers  did  you  give  to?" 

"Oh,  we  don't  give  to  challengers. 
We  gave  to  two  or  three  where  there  is 
an  open  seat:  only  where  there  is  an 
open  seat." 

So  I  would  say  having  been  involved 
in  the  business  of  raising  money  at  dif- 
ferent levels,  it  is  distasteful  and  I 
think  tja.ny  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  do  not  enjoy  it.  We  know  it  is 
necessary  and  we  have  to  have  money. 
Sixty  percent  of  it  goes  to  television. 

So  I  do  not  see  any  real  reason  for 
partisanship.  I  think  there  are  only  a 
couple  of  major  areas  where  we  are  in 
disagreement. 

I  missed  the  debate  last  year.  It  was 
extensive  and  it  was  explosive. 

But  hopefully  this  year  we  can 
hammer  out  some  provision  that  will 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people 
that  we  know  it  is  asking  too  much  to 
spend  $30  million  on  Senate  races.  It  is 
a  lot  of  money  for  a  job  that  pays 
$89,000  a  year.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Coinuu)).  The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  used 
my  name  as  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  that  we  are  going  to 
start  hearings  on  a  bipartisan  effort,  I 
was  somewhat  discouraged  not  too 
long  ago  when  those  who  have  a  fi- 
nance reform  bill  called  upon  the 
Rules  Committee  to  hold  hearings  and 
at  the  tme  they  called  upon  us  to  hold 
hearings  we  had  already  scheduled 
them.  So  I  hope  that  we  can  take  this 
out  of  the  political  arena  a  little  bit  if 
we  can  and  try  to  put  it  into  a  rea- 
soned sort  of  way.  It  appears  that  we 
are  getting  into  a  PAC-bashing  arena. 

I  understand  that  very  well  because 
I  am  a  recipient  of  PAC  contributions 
as  is  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  and  we  admit  that.  That  is  the 
way  we  play  the  game. 

But  at  some  point  we  are  going  to 
have  to  put  a  cap  on  the  amount  of 
money  we  can  spend.  It  is  a  little  dis- 
heartening to  some  of  those  when 
there  is  an  open  seat  when  an  individ- 
ual can  spend  millions  and  millions  of 
his  own  money  to  win  a  seat.  That  is 
as  bad  as  accepting  the  PAC  money. 

So  we  have  become  a  House  of  Lords 
almost  when  we  are  saying  to  those 
who  have  children,  and  they  are 
trying  to  educate  their  children,  we 
need  their  input  in  the  discussion  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  what  the  future 
might  hold. 

So  I  hope  that  in  addition  to  consid- 
ering the  problems  with  PAC's  that  we 
also  would  give  some  sympathy  to  the 
limitation  of  the  expenditure  of  funds 
as  it  relates  to  Senate  campaigns. 

Of  course,  they  come  right  back  and 
they  say  that  gives  the  incumbent  a 
lead  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  get  out  and  make  speeches,  he  is  a 
Senator,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  by  spending  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  it  forces  then  even  an 
incumbent  to  attempt  to  try  to  raise 
additional  funds  that  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  needed. 

So  I  hope  that  we  can  find  a  way  in 
the  next  few  weeks  to  come  to  an 
agreement  where  we  can  get  into  re- 
forming the  finance  of  our  political 
campaigns  and  also  we  can  put  some 
kind  of  a  cap  on  the  expenditure 
within  these  various  and  sundry  races. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Republican 
leader  to  that  end. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  one  thing  on  which  we  all  can 
agree.  Members  of  the  Senate,  Repub- 
licans. E>emocrats.  citizens,  it  is  that 
American  political  campaigns  are  too 
long  and  too  expensive. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  emphasis 
given  to  this  matter  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  and  I  join 
him  in  commending  the  chairman  of 


the  Rules  Committee  for  proceeding 
promptly  to  hearings  on  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  both  of  the  major  po- 
litical parties  have  failed  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  to  the  American  people 
in  this  area,  both  have  confused  their 
political  interests  with  the  public  in- 
terest, and  it  is  my  hope  that  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Republican  leader 
discussed  the  subject  today,  that  of  bi- 
partisanship and  good  faith,  willing- 
ness to  compromise,  we  can  this  year 
achieve  meaningful  political  campaign 
reform. 

It  is  urgently  necessary.  The  sums 
involved  reach  record  levels  with  each 
election.  The  time  demands  upon  Sen- 
ators to  engage  in  fundraising  contin- 
ue to  increase,  and  the  possibility  for 
corrupting  influences  in  the  legislative 
process  grows  accordingly. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we,  both  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  and 
myself  and  our  colleagues  on  each 
side,  will  be  able  to  put  aside  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  past,  especially  last 
year— I  noticed  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  said  he  missed  the 
debate:  believe  me,  he  did  not  miss 
anything— and  also  can  put  aside  at- 
tempting to  calculate  what  is  the  im- 
mediate political  interest  of  our  party 
in  a  particular  change.  Because,  as  we 
have  seen  during  the  past  decade, 
when  we  try  to  do  that,  almost  invari- 
ably we  get  wrong  the  political  effect 
and  the  substantive  effect. 

The  overwhelming  singluar  feature 
of  the  current  system  is  the  advantage 
it  gives  to  incumbents.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  to  try  to  structure  something 
that  inciunbents  will  vote  for  and  yet 
that  is  fair  to  all  concerned,  especially 
to  the  American  people. 

So  I  just  want  to  make  clear  that,  on 
behalf  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate, 
we  accord  this  matter  a  very  high  pri- 
ority and  we  will  be  making  a  maxi- 
mum effort  to  achieve  meaningful 
campaign  finance  reform  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BYRD.  will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
am  delighted  there  is  interest  being 
shown  in  campaign  financing  reform. 
Proponents  spent  many  days  over  a 
period  beginning  in  June  of  1987  and 
spanning  9  months  trying  to  invoke 
cloture  on  campaign  finance  reform. 
We  endeavored  eight  times  to  invoke 
cloture— and  failed.  So  I  hope  there  is 
beginning  to  be  some  constructive 
movement  on  this  important  issue.  It 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  long  past 
come.  I  still  maintain  that  there  can 
be  no  genuine  campaign  finance 
reform  without  a  limitation  on  overall 
campaign  expenditures. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration for  the  hearings  which  he 
has  scheduled  beginning  on  Wednes- 
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day.  I  will  be  appearing  at  those  hear- 
ings, along  with  Senator  Mitchell  and 
Senator  Boren  and  other  Senators.  I 
hope  that  the  committee  can  address 
the  matter  and  report  out  some  mean- 
ingful legislation  and  that  it  can  be 
taken  up  on  the  floor  and  that  this 
year  campaign  finance  reform  will 
pass. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS  UNTIL  4:45  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  we  have  at  least  two  Senators 
wishing  to  speak,  possibly  three. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  morning  business 
today  be  extended  to  4:45  p.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REGIONAL  DISPARITIES  IN  MED- 
ICARE PHYSICIAN  REIMBURSE- 
MENT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  received  a  most  interesting  po- 
sition paper  from  the  Iowa  Medical 
Society. 

This  paper  documents  what  physi- 
cians in  my  State  and  other  States  of 
the  upper  Midwest  have  realized  for 
some  time,  namely,  that  there  are 
large  differences  in  Medicare  physi- 
cian reimbursement  from  one  area  of 
the  country  to  another  for  the  same 
services. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Iowa  physi- 
cians, and  this  Senator  from  Iowa,  is 
that  physicians  in  my  own  State,  and 
in  the  west  north  central  part  of  the 
country  generally— that  is  Iowa.  Min- 
nesota. Missouri.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.  Nebraska,  and  Kansas— clear- 
ly receive  much  lower  compensation 
for  their  services  to  Medicare  benefici- 
aries than  do  physicians  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  fact,  it  is  even  the  case  that  phy- 
sicians in  different  regional  areas 
within  the  State  of  Iowa  receive  sig- 
nificantly different  levels  of  Medicare 
reimbursement  for  the  same  services. 

These  assertions,  and  the  remainder 
of  my  remarks,  are  based  on  prevailing 
charge  reports  completed  by  the  Min- 
nesota Medical  Association  using 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
part  B  Medicare  annual  data  for  1986. 
They  reflect  the  controlling  prevailing 
charge  levels  actually  used  to  deter- 
mine reimbursement  to  participating 
physicians. 

Let  us  take  variations  within  Iowa 
first.  The  Iowa  Medical  Society  analy- 
sis shows  that  in  Clinton.  lA.  interme- 
diate service  provided  in  a  hospital 
emergency  department  by  a  family 
physician  would  be  reimbursed  at  $9. 
This  amount  includes  copayments  and 
deductibles.  The  same  service  provided 


by  a  family  physician  in  Davenport 
would  be  reimbursed  at  a  rate  of  $17,  a 
90-percent  difference,  and  only  40 
miles  separating  the  two  communities. 
A  general  surgeon  in  Fort  Dodge  re- 
ceives $50  for  a  comprehensive  initial 
consultation.  In  Carroll,  just  50  miles 
away,  a  general  surgeon  receives  $75 
for  the  same  service,  $25,  or  50  per- 
cent, more. 

The  differences  between  Iowa  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  even 
more  striking.  For  initial  comprehen- 
sive hospital  care  by  a  family  physi- 
cian. Medicare  controlling  prevailing 
charges  in  most  Iowa  localities  are  set 
at  $44.  But  in  the  Pacific  region  of  the 
country,  the  average  Medicare  control- 
ling prevailing  charge  is  $105,  more 
than  twice  what  it  is  in  Iowa.  The  na- 
tional average  for  this  service  if  $76, 
some  73  percent  higher  than  in  most 
Iowa  localities. 

That  may  be  an  extreme  example. 
But  I  think  that  one  will  find  in  virtu- 
ally all  procedures  that  physicians  in 
Iowa  are  compensated  less,  and  some- 
times substantially  less,  than  physi- 
cians in  other  areas  by  Medicare. 

According  to  the  Iowa  Medical  Socie- 
ty, in  a  ranking  of  overall  average  re- 
imbursement levels  for  all  services,  the 
seven  Iowa  localities  rank  from  184th 
to  222d  nationally,  with  226  being  the 
lowest  reimbursement  rank  for  the 
entire  country. 

So  what,  you  may  ask?  Is  it  not  gen- 
erally cheaper  to  practice  in  Iowa? 
Well,  it  is  not  so  clear  that  medical 
practice-related  costs  in  Iowa  are  so 
much  cheaper,  or,  at  any  rate,  wheth- 
er they  are  cheaper  enough  to  warrant 
reimbursement  differences  of  this 
magnitude. 

Indeed,  the  Iowa  Medical  Society  re- 
minds us  that  current  reimbursement 
levels  are  based  on  historical  charge 
patterns  prevalent  in  the  1970's.  It  is 
the  position  of  the  Iowa  Medical  Soci- 
ety that  these  prevailing  charges  bear 
little  or  not  relationship  to  current 
practice  costs  in  Iowa. 

And  I  want  to  point  out.  just  in  case 
it  is  not  obvious,  that  such  reimburse- 
ment disparities  affect  not  just  physi- 
cians, but  have  more  general  conse- 
quences for  the  availability  of  health 
care  in  Iowa. 

These  disparities  affect  also  Medi- 
care beneficiaries,  all  other  lowans. 
and  other  health  and  allied  health 
professionals  in  Iowa. 

Medicare  beneficiaries  are  affected 
because  physicians  will  become  more 
and  more  reluctant  to  accept  Medicare 
assignment  if  the  reimbursement  they 
receive  from  Medicare  is  so  low  it 
hardly  begins  to  cover  the  cost  of  of- 
fering the  service.  Low  Medicare  phy- 
sician reimbursement,  in  other  words, 
causes  a  shift  in  the  payment  load 
from  Medicare  to  the  individual  bene- 
ficiary. 

In  fairness  I  should  point  out  that 
higher  physician  reimbursement  levels 


will  mean  higher  copayments  for  Med- 
icare beneficiaries,  but  that  should  be 
offset  by  a  greater  willingness  of  phy- 
sicians to  accept  assignment. 

These  reimbursement  disparities 
also  involve  a  subsidization  by  Iowa 
taxpayers  of  Medicare  beneficiaries 
and  physicians  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  reimbursement  levels 
are  higher. 

lowans  who  are  not  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries, and  who  require  the  services  of 
a  physician,  are  also  affected. 

Inadequate  Medicare  reimbursement 
means  that  a  certain  amount  of  cost- 
shifting  to  non-Medicare  beneficiaries 
will  occcur.  If  physicians  do  take  as- 
signment, or  are  not  compensated  by 
the  Medicare  patient  for  the  amount 
the  physician  charges  above  what 
Medicare  will  reimburse,  then  cost- 
shifting  can  also  result. 

The  people  of  my  State  are  also  af- 
fected because  inadequate  physician 
reimbursement  can  make  it  difficult  to 
attract  physicians  to  the  State.  Why 
should  young  physicians  come  to  Iowa 
when  they  can  locate  and  establish  a 
practice  elsewhere  where  Medicare  re- 
imbursement is  so  much  more  gener- 
ous? 

Or,  if  they  are  established  in  Iowa  in 
a  practice  dependent  on  Medicare, 
why  should  they  stay  there,  when 
they  can  leave  to  reestablish  them- 
selves elsewhere  where  Medicare  reim- 
bursement is  higher? 

Other  health  and  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals, who  staff  the  clinics  and 
doctors'  offices,  and  who  are  depend- 
ent on  the  presence  of  physicians,  and 
to  some  extent  on  the  level  of  Medi- 
care reimbursement  those  physicians 
receive,  may  also  be  discouraged  from 
coming  to  Iowa  or  encouraged  to  relo- 
cate elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  who  rep- 
resent rural  communities  are  losing 
patience  with  the  gross  inequities  in- 
herent in  Medicare  reimbursement  for 
the  citizens  of  our  States.  In  that 
regard,  we  are  looking  forward  to  par- 
ticipating in  the  ongoing  discussions 
on  Medicare  physician  payment 
reform. 

We  hope  that  the  Physician  Pay- 
ment Review  Commission,  as  it  re- 
views reimbursement  reform  propos- 
als, will  keep  in  mind  the  concerns  we 
have  about  regional  disparities  of  the 
sort  I  have  been  discussing  here.  We 
anticipate  that  our  citizens  will  be 
more  fairly  treated  by  Medicare  when 
a  physician  payment  reform  is  in 
place. 

I  will  sum  up  by  saying  that  I  hope 
the  proper  committees  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  will  take  a  look  at  this  and 
see  if  we  cannot  work  out  these  dis- 
parities and  really  make  it  more  equal, 
because  if  we  do  not  enhance  the  reim- 
bursement for  physicians  and  enhance 
the  position  of  physicians  within  my 
State   and   the   other   States   of   the 
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upper  Midwest  we  are  not  going  to  get 
the  physicians  and  medical  care  is 
going  to  decline  further  in  the  rural 
areas  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Iowa  Medical  Society's 
position  paper  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori).  as  follows: 

MsDtCAKS  Reimbursement  to  Iowa 
Physiciaws 

Federal  'controUlng  prevailing  charges' 
under  Medicare  bear  little  or  no  logical  rela- 
tionship to  current  practice  costs  in  Iowa. 
The  controlling  prevailing  charge  is  the 
amount  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration (HCFA)  uses  to  determine  the  re- 
imbursement for  Medicare  B  (physicians' 
services)  unless  the  physician's  actual 
charge  or  customary  charge  is  lower.  The 
actual  payment  from  Medicare  is  subject  to 
co-payments  and  deductibles,  which  are  the 
patient's  responsibility.  Beginning  with  1987 
reimbursements,  the  controlling  prevailing 
charge  for  non-participating  physicians 
(those  who  do  not  accept  the  Medicare  al- 
lowed charge  as  full  reimbursement  100%  of 
the  time)  is  less  than  that  for  participating 
physicians.  For  further  details,  see  the  sec- 
tion title  "Calculation  of  the  Prevailing 
Charge". 

While  the  prevailing  charge  limits  apply 
to  physicians  who  participate  in  Medicare, 
non-participating  physicians  are  also  limited 
in  how  much  they  can  charge  Medicare  pa 
tients  through  the  Maximum  Allowable 
Actual  Charge  (MAAC)  limit  imposed  by 
Medicare.  The  MAAC  constitutes  an  actual 
charge  limit  on  each  Medicare  charge  of  a 
non-participating  physician,  thus  prohibit- 
ing any  physician  who  treats  Medicare  pa- 
tients from  charging  his  or  her  actual 
charge  unless  it  is  below  the  MAAC  limit. 

REGIONAL,  NATIONAL  VARIATIONS 

A  review  of  Medicare  controlling  prevail- 
ing charges  shows  considerable  variation  be- 
tween regions  in  Iowa  for  the  same  service 
provided  by  physicians  in  similar  practices. 
For  example,  using  1986  data,  a  general  sur- 
geon in  Port  Dodge  receives  $50  (including 
co-payments  and  deductibles)  for  a  compre- 
hensive initial  consultation— $25  less  than  a 
general  surgeon  in  Carroll  who  receives  $75 
for  the  same  service.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
urologist  in  Fort  Dodge  receives  more  for  an 
initial  consultation  than  would  a  urologist 
located  in  Carroll— $105  in  Fort  Dodge  com- 
pared with  $88  in  Carroll. 

In  Clinton,  intermediate  service  provided 
in  a  hospital  emergency  department  by  a 
family  physician  would  be  reimbursed  at  $9. 
The  same  service  by  a  family  physician  in 
Davenport  would  be  reimbursed  at  a  rate  of 

$17. 

Differences  between  the  Midwest  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  even  more 
striking.  In  a  countrywide  ranking  of  overall 
average  reimbursement  levels  for  all  serv- 
ices, Iowa  localities  1  through  7  range  in 
ranking  from  184  to  222.  with  226  being  the 
lowest  reimbursement  rank  for  the  entire 
country.  Even  among  Midwestern  States. 
Iowa's  overall  rank  is  low. 

A  comparison  of  specific  services  with 
other  parts  of  the  country  shows  major  vari- 
ations between  regions.  In  an  extreme  case, 
for  Initial  comprehensive  hospital  care  by  a 
family  physician.  Medicare  controlling  pre- 
vailing charges  in  Iowa  range  from  a  low  of 
$33  In  Iowa  locality  1  (Southeast  Iowa)  with 


Medicare  controlling  prevailing  charges  in 
most  Iowa  localities  set  at  $44.  In  contrast, 
the  average  Medicare  controlling  prevailing 
charge  in  the  Pacific  region  of  the  country 
is  $105.  well  over  twice  the  Medicare  con- 
trolling prevailing  charge  in  most  Iowa  lo- 
calities. Even  the  national  average  of  $76, 
while  much  less  than  in  the  Pacific  region, 
is  nearly  73%  higher  than  in  most  Iowa  lo- 
calities. 

Efforts  to  prohibit  Iowa  physicians  from 
charging  their  normal  fees  are  particularly 
onerous  when  these  inequities  in  the  Medi- 
care reimbursement  system  are  considered. 
Regional  variations  in  physicians'  charges 
that  existed  in  1971  are  locked  in  under  the 
current  system  (see  "Calculation  of  the  Pre- 
vailing Charge")  even  though  those  reim- 
bursement variations  today  may  not  be  re- 
lated in  any  way  to  today's  practice  costs. 

lowans  pay  taxes  at  the  same  rates  as 
other  U.S.  citizens,  yet  the  federal  govern- 
ment chooses  to  reimburse  Iowa  physicians 
at  rates  that  are  significantly  less  overall 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country. 
This  creates  more  pressure  for  physicians  in 
rural  states  such  as  Iowa  to  balance  bills 
than  in  regions  where  reimbursements  are 
significantly  higher,  as  in  the  New  England 
states. 

CALCULATION  or  THE  PREVAILING  CHARGE 

The  controlling  prevailing  charge  is  the 
amount  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration (HCFA)  used  to  determine  the  re- 
imbursement for  Medicare  B  (physician's 
services)  unless  the  physician's  actual 
charge  or  customary  charge  is  lower.  The 
actual  payment  from  Medicare  is  subject  to 
co-payment  and  deductibles,  which  are  the 
patient's  responsibility. 

To  calculate  the  prevailing  charge, 
charges  for  a  specific  procedure  by  physi- 
cians in  like  specialties  and  like  geographic 
localities  are  arranged  in  ascending  order. 
The  prevailing  charge  is  calculated  at  the 
75th  percentile  of  the  array  (i.e.  75%  of 
charges  fall  below  the  prevailing  charge  and 
25%  of  charges  exceed  the  prevailing 
charge). 

Prevailing  charges  are  further  limited  by 
the  amount  they  may  increase  from  one 
year  to  the  next  by  the  "Medical  Ek;onomic 
Index"  (MED.  Certain  types  of  services 
(such  as  durable  medical  equipment,  ambu- 
lance, and  laboratory)  are  exempt  from  this 
economic  index  limitation.  As  the  base 
period  for  calculation.  HCFA  used  charges 
billed  in  calendar  year  1971. 

These  prevailing  charges  became  the  basis 
for  all  future  calculations  of  adjusted  pre- 
vailing charge  limitations.  HCFA  calculates 
the  MEI  used  each  year.  The  index  is  then 
multiplied  times  the  base  year  prevailing 
charge,  giving  us  the  adjusted  prevailing 
charge  limitation  for  the  year.  When  the 
adjusted  prevailing  charge  is  less  than  the 
prevailing  charge  calculated  at  the  75th  per- 
centile, the  adjusted  prevailing  charge  is 
used.  This  is  almost  always  the  case.  The 
prevailing  charge  actually  used  for  reim- 
bursement is  referred  to  as  the  controlling 
prevailing  charge. 

The  prevailing  charge  for  non-participat- 
ing physicians  is  further  limited  as  a  result 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
(OBRA)  of  1986.  The  prevailing  charge  limit 
for  non-participating  physicians  was  calcu- 
lated at  96  percent  of  the  participating  pre- 
vailing charge  for  services  in  1987  and  at 
95.5%  of  the  participating  prevailing  charge 
in  1988. 


COMPARISON  or  PREVAILING  CHARGES  FOR  SE- 
LECTED PROCEDURE  CODES  IN  SELECTED  MEDI- 
CARE LOCALITIES 

The  following  information  Is  excerpted 
from  prevailing  charge  reports  completed  by 
the  Minnesota  Medical  Association  using 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(HCFA)  Part  B  Medicare  Annual  Data  (B- 
MAD)  tapes  containing  the  1986  controlling 
prevailing  charge  levels  actually  used  to  de- 
termine reimbursement  to  participating 
physicians. 

Data  for  Michigan  localities  and  3  of  11 
Wisconsin  localities  are  not  included.  There 
are  226  medical  localities  nationally,  8  in 
Iowa.  A  map  of  Iowa  localities  is  attached. 
Information  regarding  Iowa  locality  8  is  not 
included  in  the  following  charts  because 
data  collection  methodology  is  not  the  same 
as  for  other  Iowa  localities. 

Comparisons  are  made  with  other  parts  of 
the  country  using  average  dollar  reimburse- 
ments within  U.S.  Census  Bureau  Regions. 
A  list  of  states  in  those  regions  is  attached. 

PREVAILING  MEDICARE  CHARGES  BY  PROCEDURE  CODE 
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Georgia 
Florida 


Delaware 
Maryland 
Washington.  DC 
Virginia 
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East  South  Central 
Alabama 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 

New  York 
New  Jersey 


Locality 
Iowa  1  (SE) ... 
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Mississippi 
Mid-Atlantic 

Pennsylvania 


PrevaUing  Medicare  Charges  by  Procedure 
Code 
Surgery 
58150— Total  hysterectomy: 

New  England $1,077 

Pacific 1.192 

West  North  Central 865 

Iowa  1  (SE) M7 

Iowa  2  (NE) *"« 

Iowa  3  ( NO W 

Iowa  4  (SO W 

Iowa  5  (DM) 887 

Iowa  6  (NW) ■'■'6 

Iowa  7  (SW) 887 

National  average 1.011 

27130— Total  hip  replacement: 

New  England - $2,417 

Pacific 3.121 

West  North  Central 2.112 

Iowa  1  (SE) 2.218 

Iowa  2  (NE) 2.218 

Iowa  3  (NO - 2.191 

Iowa  4  (SC) 2.000 

Iowa  5  (DM) 2.218 

Iowa  6  (NW) 2.107 

Iowa  7  (SW) 2.218 

National  average 2,692 

KEDICARE  PREVAILING  CHARGES— IOWA 
LOCAUTIES'  RANKING  COMPARED  NATIONWIDE 

Of  the  226  Medicare  localities  nationwide, 
Iowa  localities  rank  as  follows  with  1  being 
the  highest  overall  reimbursement  and  226 
having  the  lowest  overall  reimbursement. 

Rank 

213 

216 

"""Z. 215 

222 


Iowa  5  (DM) 184 

Iowa  «  (NW) 220 

Iowa  7  (SW) 195 

UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  AREAS 

New  England 
ji^j^ne  Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire  Rhode  Island 

Vermont  Connecticut 


West  North  Central 

South  Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
North  Dakota 

Mountain  Division 

New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

West  South  Central 
Oklahoma 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 


Texas 
Pacific 
Alaska 
Hawaii 


Washington 

Oregon 

California 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Nevada. 


The 


THE  STILLWATER  MARSHES 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Nevada  is  known  for  many  things. 
It  is  known  for  testing  weapons;  the 
Nevada  test  site  is  located  in  Nevada. 
It  is  known  for  Nellis  Air  Force  Base 
and  the  Fallon  Naval  Air  Station.  And 
now  they  are  talking  about  putting  a 
nuclear  repository  in  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

But.  Mr.  President.  Nevada  is  much 
more  than  a  place  for  testing  weapons 
and  trying  to  place  a  nuclear  reposi- 
tory. For  about  10.000  years,  the  Still- 
water Marshes  have  been  part  of  the 
great  migratory  pattern  for  waterfowl 
in  North  America.  I  visited  this  beauti- 
ful area  during  our  last  break.  This 
10.000-year-old  source  of  beauty  and 
wildlife  is  drying  up.  literally  disap- 
pearing before  our  eyes. 

This  great  marsh  area  used  to  cover 
100.000  acres.  Now,  it  stretches  for  less 
than  3.000  acres.  That  shrinkage  is 
causing  great  harm  to  North  American 
waterfowl  and  our  entire  continent. 

We  were  able,  while  I  was  there,  to 
find  one  nesting  area  for  Canadian 
geese.  That's  all  that  is  left  of  hun- 
dreds of  nesting  areas.  It  used  to  be 
that  on  these  islands  in  the  Stillwater 
Marsh,  there  would  be  200  nesting 
areas  for  Canadian  geese.  That  abun- 
dance is  now  history. 

Because  of  the  Newlands  project  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  because  of 
the  growth  in  the  area;  and  because  of 


endangered  species,  this  area  is  drying 
up.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
environmental  tragedy. 

Every  year,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ducks,  thousands  of 
geese,  and  thousands  of  swans  that  use 
this  unique  sanctuary. 

In  fact,  located  60  miles  away  is  an 
island  called  Anaho  in  Pyramid  Lake. 
It  is  by  far  the  primary  home  for 
white  pelicans.  This  is  a  story  of 
nature  and  of  nature  being  in  trouble, 
because  these  white  pelicans  in  Pyra- 
mid Lake  have  nothing  to  eat. 

These  white  pelicans  fly  60  miles 
every  day  to  eat  and  take  food  back  to 
their  young  offspring.  But.  Mr.  I»resi- 
dent,  that  is  just  part  of  the  tragedy. 
There  are  no  young  pelicans  being 
bom.  Why?  Because  there  is  nothing 
to  eat  in  Stillwater.  If  something  does 
not  happen  soon,  these  white  pelicans 
will  be  gone  forever.  Nevada's  loss,  and 
this  is  the  largest,  will  be  the  country's 
loss.  too.  for  Stillwater  is  the  largest 
nesting  area  for  white  pelicans  in 
North  America. 

This  disappearing  natural  habitat  is 
not  just  important  to  Nevada.  It  af- 
fects the  entire  North  American  Conti- 
nent because  it  is  the  only  place  in  the 
Great  Basin  where  they  can  come  and 
feed  for  their  winter  trip  to  South 
America.  The  food  they  used  to  eat  in 
the  Stillwater  Marshes— small  crabs, 
shrimp,  flies— will  no  longer  be  there. 
We  have  to  do  something.  And  we 
have  to  do  it  soon. 

There  is  going  to  be  legislation  intro- 
duced in  the  next  few  weeks  that  will 
allow  fresh  water  to  be  purchased  for 
Stillwater.  This  legislation  is  impor- 
tant to  the  whole  continent  and. 
unless  we  do  something  soon,  it  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  And  that  would  be 
a  tragedy  for  all  America. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 


THE  FSX  SALE:  NOT  IN  OUR 
NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  discuss 
the  proposed  FSX  sale,  a  subject  I 
have  warned  about  on  this  floor  sever- 
al times  before.  The  FSX  Program  in- 
volves the  sale  of  F-16  fighter  technol- 
ogy to  Japan  as  proposed  in  the 
United  States-Japanese  fighter 
codevelopment  program. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  just 
last  week  gave  a  briefing  on  its  prelim- 
inary findings  on  this  codevelopment 
Japanese  FSX  aircraft  program.  To 
sum  up  the  GAO  conclusions  in  a  few 
words:  "We  know  what  the  Japanese 
are  getting  from  the  United  States;  we 
don't  know  what  we  are  getting  from 
the  Japanese!" 

According  to  the  GAO.  what  we  are 
giving  the  Japanese  is  something  that 
they  greatly  lack  the  ability  to  learn. 
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aircraft  systems  integration.  We.  in 
turn,  are  to  receive  Japanese  compos- 
ite wing  technology  which  they  have 
not  produced  and  which  many  of  our 
leading  aircraft  companies  already 
have.  We  will  also  receive  new  radar 
technology  which  the  Japanese  have 
not  proven  out.  Here  again  we  have 
companies  in  the  United  States  which 
are  way  ahead  of  the  Japanese.  Why 
does  the  Defense  Department  want 
this  deal?  Are  we  giving  away  our  tech- 
nology for  political  expediency? 

We  are  told  that  if  we  did  not  agree 
to  this  technology  transfer,  the  Japa- 
nese were  prepared  to  go  it  alone  and 
develop  their  own  fighter.  I  do  not 
accept  that  premise,  however,  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  ever  really  seriously 
tried  to  convince  the  Japanese  to  pur- 
chase the  F-16  or  another  American 
aircraft  instead. 

Not  very  long  ago.  Israel  decided  not 
to  proceed  with  development  of  a  new 
home-built  fighter  aircraft,  the  Lavi. 
Israel  exists  in  a  very  high-threat  envi- 
ronment. Israel  has  a  fighter  air  force 
considerably  larger  than  Japan's— 582 
fighter  aircraft  for  Israel  versus  307 
for  Japan.  There  were  substantial  in- 
centives for  Israel  to  develop  its  own 
aircraft,  yet  its  leaders  chose  to  buy 
from  the  United  States  instead.  Israel 
did  so  because  the  country  could  save 
substantial  defense  dollars  by  doing 
so.  and  because  we  devoted  high-level 
attention  to  making  our  case  for  pur- 
chase from  us  rather  than  manufac- 
ture in  Israel. 

On  the  other  hand,  article  9  of  the 
Japanese  Constitution  states: 

The  Japanese  people  forever  renounce 
war  as  a  sovereign  right  of  the  Nation  and 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  set- 
tling international  disputes.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish the  aim  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph, land,  sea,  and  air  forces,  as  well  as 
other  war  potential,  will  never  be  main- 
tained. The  right  of  belligerency  of  the 
State  will  not  be  recognized. 

Japan,  therefore,  maintains  only 
self-defense  forces.  It  relies  on  the 
U.S.  defense  umbrella  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  protection.  As  a  matter  of 
Government  policy,  Japan  does  not 
export  arms. 

It  therefore  makes  an  awful  lot  of 
sense  for  Japan  to  do  what  Israel  is 
doing:  Buy  its  fighter  aircraft  from 
the  United  States. 

Buying  P-16's  would  be  the  most 
cost-effective  alternative  for  Japan. 
Japan  spends  approximately  1.5  per- 
cent of  its  GNP  on  dtfense,  as  opposed 
to  6.7  percent  for  the  United  States. 
Buying  American  would  save  roughly 
$30  million  per  aircraft  over  the  pro- 
posed codevelopment  program,  giving 
the  Japanese  a  lot  more  defense  bang 
for  each  buck. 

Moreover,  it  is  sound  trade  policy  for 
the  Japanese.  Japan  runs  persistent 
trade  surpluses  with  the  United  States 
that  exceed  $50  billion  armually. 
Buying  American  defense  weaponry 
can  help  reduce  that  deficit. 


Finally,  buying  American  fighter  air- 
craft would  provide  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  Japanese  are  not  using 
Government  policy,  as  opposed  to 
market  forces,  to  build  another 
export-driven  industry.  The  policy  of 
the  Japanese  Government  is  not  to 
export  defense  items.  The  only  real 
reason  for  Japan  to  insist  on  building 
its  own  fighter  aircraft,  therefore,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  legitimate  defense 
concerns.  It  could  only  be  a  Japanese 
desire  to  use  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  build  a  civilian-oriented  aero- 
space industry  designed  to  challenge 
United  States  world  leadership  in  this 
area. 

The  United  States  can  make  a  com- 
pelling case  for  a  Japanese  purchase 
of  United  States-built  F-16's  instead  of 
the  FSX  Program  approach,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Yet  I  have  never  heard  any  high- 
level  American  official  attempt  to 
make  our  case  to  Japan.  In  the  case  of 
the  Lavi  fighter  program  in  Israel, 
there  was  a  constant  series  of  articles 
in  the  press  on  our  efforts  to  convince 
Israel  to  abandon  the  idea  of  building 
its  own  fighter  and  buying  American 
instead.  We  worked  hard  to  convince 
Israel  of  the  merits  of  our  position, 
and  we  succeeded. 

In  this  situation,  however,  American 
officials  seemed  to  make  no  real  effort 
to  convince  the  Japanese  to  buy  Amer- 
ican, instead  taking  as  a  given  the  Jap- 
anese argument  that  fighter  aircraft 
are  somehow  special. 

The  administration  failed  to  consult 
with  Congress  when  it  negotiated  the 
FSX  sale.  Now.  feeling  that  it  is  com- 
mitted, the  administration  is  trying  to 
reduce  congressional  opposition  and 
opposition  from  many  Cabinet  Depart- 
ments, including  Commerce,  and  other 
executive  branch  officials  by  fine- 
tuning  the  transfer  program. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  fine-tuning  is 
not  what  is  required;  scrapping  is  what 
is  needed.  This  agreement  should  be 
killed.  We  should  go  back  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  and  begin  to  make  our 
case  for  a  Japanese  purchase  of  F-16's 
or  another  American-built  fighter  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  President,  Japan  is  one  of  our 
closest  allies.  It  is  one  of  our  largest 
trading  partners.  We  have  a  warm, 
friendly  relationship  with  Japan,  and 
it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  main- 
tain and  build  on  that  relationship. 

The  United  States,  however,  is  not 
the  only  party  with  an  interest  in  a 
United  States-Japan  relationship.  We 
sometimes  seem  to  forget  that  our  cur- 
rent, strong  friendship  with  Japan  is 
just  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the 
Japanese  as  it  is  in  ours.  We  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  are  forgetful— on 
some  occasions,  the  Japanese  also 
seem  to  forget  that  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  en- 
tails obligations  on  their  part  and  not 
just  benefits  for  them. 


The  most  recent  example  of  Japa- 
nese forgetfulness  of  the  obligations 
of  their  friendship  involves  the  FSX 
Program,  a  subject  I  have  warned 
about  on  this  floor  before.  The  FSX 
Program  involves  the  sale  of  F-16 
fighter  technology  to  Japan  as  pro- 
posed in  the  United  States-Japanese 
Fighter  Codevelopment  Program.  I 
oppose  the  sale  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  long-term  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  I  also 
oppose  it  because  I  do  not  t>elieve  it  is 
in  the  long-term  national  interest  of 
Japan  if  the  Japanese  take  the  time  to 
view  the  sale  in  its  total  context, 
rather  than  simply  focusing  on  its 
commercial  potential  for  Japan,  as 
they  have  done  thus  far. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  United 
States  nor  Japan  has  been  thinking 
long  term.  Instead,  both  parties  have 
been  thinking  solely  about  short-term 
costs  and  benefits.  That  is  a  serious 
mistake,  Mr.  President.  It  is  a  mistake 
both  for  us  and  for  them. 

The  argument  for  the  technology 
transfer  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view  is 
based  on  four  points: 

First,  the  sale  is  in  our  national  and 
foreign  policy  interests; 

Second,  it  will  produce  jobs  for  U.S. 
defense  contractors; 

Third,  the  United  States  will  receive 
Japanese  technology  that  will  benefit 
our  national  security  as  a  result  of  the 
transfer;  and 

Fourth,  if  we  do  not  transfer  the 
technology,  the  Japanese  will  simply 
build  their  own  fighter. 

Each  of  these  arguments  is  flawed 
because  each  of  them  is  based  on  a  too 
narrow  review  of  the  FSX  Program's 
actual  merit. 

I  agree  with  the  administration  that 
it  is  important  for  the  Japanese  to 
modernize  and  expand  their  fighter 
aircraft  force;  that  development  is 
clearly  in  the  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  interests  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  However,  I 
am  afraid  that  the  administration  is 
using  the  undisputed  merit  of  that 
general  proposition  as  an  argument 
for  a  much  more  dubious  idea— that 
the  transfer  of  F-16  technology  to 
Japan  is  the  best  way  to  achieve  the 
modernization  of  the  Japanese  fighter 
force  in  a  mutually  acceptable  way. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  just 
last  week  gave  a  briefing  on  its  prelim- 
inary findings  on  the  codevelopment 
Japanese  FSX  Aircraft  Program.  To 
sum  up  the  GAO  conclusions  in  a  few 
words:  "We  know  what  the  Japanese 
are  getting  from  the  United  States;  we 
don't  know  what  we  are  getting  from 
the  Japanese!" 

According  to  the  GAO,  what  we  are 
giving  the  Japanese  is  something  they 
greatly  lack  the  ability  to  learn,  air- 
craft systems  integration.  We,  in  turn, 
are  to  receive  Japanese  composite 
wing  technology  which  they  have  not 
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produced  and  which  many  of  our  lead- 
ing aircraft  companies  already  have. 
We  will  also  receive  new  radar  technol- 
ogy which  the  Japanese  have  not 
proven  out.  Here  again  we  have  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  which  are 
way  ahead  of  the  Japanese.  Why  does 
the  Defense  Department  want  this 
deal?  Are  we  giving  away  our  technolo- 
gy for  political  expediency? 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  best 
way  to  modernize  the  Japanese  fighter 
force— best  for  the  United  States  and 
best  for  Japan— is  for  Japan  to  pur- 
chase United  States  built  F-16's.  Out- 
right purchase  is  the  cheapest  way  for 
the  Japanese  by  far,  and  it  will  provide 
them  with  the  fighters  much  more 
quickly  than  would  the  codevelopment 
program. 

The  administration,  in  negotiatmg 
this  transfer,  took  a  narrow,  short- 
term  view  of  our  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  interests.  Our  negotia- 
tors failed  to  take  our  long-term  eco- 
nomic interests  into  account.  In  fact, 
the  process  used  to  date  seems  de- 
signed to  ignore  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomic interests  on  which  our  basic  na- 
tional security  ultimately  depends. 

The  administration  has  failed  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  primary  short-term 
Japanese  interest  is  not  defense  relat- 
ed, but  rather  the  development  of  the 
kind  of  aerospace  industry  capable  of 
competing  across  the  full  range  of 
world  markets.  Japan  does  not  have 
such  an  industry  at  the  moment,  but 
30  years  ago  they  did  not  have  much 
of  a  semiconductor  industry  either, 
and  we  all  know  how  things  have 
changed  in  that  industry.  Yet,  instead 
of  thinking  of  the  long-term  health  of 
our  world  heading  aerospace  industry, 
administration  negotiators  seem  intent 
on  aiding  the  establishment  of  an- 
other competitor  in  world  markets, 
this  time  in  the  aircraft  industry. 

The  risks  of  this  shortsighted  ap- 
proach can  be  seen  in  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  United  States  semicon- 
ductor industry,  which  was  also  the 
undisputed  world  technology  leader 
not  very  many  years  ago.  As  a  result  of 
the  fierce  Japanese  competition, 
which  was  substantially  aided  by  Japa- 
nese Government  policy,  our  Defense 
Department  has  been  forced  to  help  fi- 
nance Sematech,  a  consortium  of 
United  States  semiconductor  firms,  to 
try  to  ensure  that  we  remain  competi- 
tive in  the  market  we  used  to  domi- 
nate. ,^  .J  ^ 
I  am  not  arguing.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  should  be  governed  by  protec- 
tionist concerns.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
we  should  try  to  stop  Japan  from  de- 
veloping its  aerospace  industry.  What 
I  am  arguing  is  that  we  need  to  at 
least  consider  the  long-term  implica- 
tions of  decisions  the  Government 
makes  on  the  economic  health  and 
basic  competitiveness  of  Industries 
that  are  so  important  to  our  national 
security    and    our    overall    economy. 


What  I  am  arguing  is  that  we  should 
not  be  making  it  easier  for  the  Japa- 
nese Government  to  finance  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  aerospace  industry. 

Instead  of  considering  the  long-term 
competitive  implications  of  the  pro- 
gram, however,  we  have  been  treated 
to  a  simplistic  analysis  of  the  jobs  in- 
volved in  the  technology  transfer  pro- 
gram. I  am  as  concerned  about  jobs  as 
anyone,  but  I  am  interested  in  jobs 
that  will  be  here  20  years  from  now, 
not  just  jobs  that  will  last  a  few  years. 
It  is  also  worth  remembering  that  sell- 
ing F-16's  to  Japan  will  create  far 
more  jobs  than  the  technology  trans- 
fer will. 

We  are  told  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  those  defending  this  tech- 
nology transfer  that  we  will  receive 
Japanese  advanced  radar  and  compos- 
ite manufacturing  technology  in 
return  and  that  codevelopment  will 
benefit  us  both.  I  am  the  first  to  admit 
that  we  make  considerable  use  of  Jap- 
anese technology  in  the  United  States 
for  both  civilian  and  military  pur- 
poses. I  am  well  aware,  for  example, 
that  we  make  considerable  use  of  Jap- 
anese chips  in  the  F-16  and  in  other 
advanced  weapons,  and  that  we  use 
foreign-made  machine  tools  in  some 
critical  defense  applications.  The 
world  is  increasingly  interdependent, 
and  we  caimot  go  it  alone.  However, 
the  issue  is  not  whether  technology 
transfer  between  two  strong  allies  is 
good  In  the  abstract.  Rather,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  this  specific  technolo- 
gy transfer  is  in  our  interest— whether 
its  benefits  are  greater  than  its  costs. 

Viewed  that  way,  the  answer  is  clear: 
It  is  not  a  good  deal.  The  few  benefits 
we  will  receive  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  huge  adverse  effects  this  sale  will 
have  on  the  United  States  and  our 
aerospace  industry. 

The  final  argument  used  by  the  ad- 
ministration negotiators  is  the  weakest 
of  all.  We  are  told  that  if  we  did  not 
agree  to  this  technology  transfer,  the 
Japanese  were  prepared  to  go  it  alone 
and  develop  their  own  fighter.  I  do  not 
accept  that  premise,  however,  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  ever  really  seriously 
tried  to  convince  the  Japanese  to  pur- 
chase the  F-16  or  another  American 
aircraft  instead. 

Not  very  long  ago,  Israel  decided  not 
to  proceed  with  development  of  a  new 
home-built  fighter  aircraft,  the  Lavi. 
Israel  exists  in  a  very  high-threat  envi- 
rorunent.  Israel  has  a  fighter  air  force 
that  is  considerably  larger  than 
Japan's— 582  fighter  aircraft  for  Israel 
versus  307  for  Japan.  There  are  sub- 
stantial Incentives  for  Israel  to  develop 
its  own  aircraft,  yet  Israel's  leaders 
chose  to  buy  from  the  United  States 
instead.  They  did  so  because  they 
could  save  substantial  defense  dollars 
by  doing  so,  and  because  we  devoted 
high-level  attention  to  making  our 
case. 


On  the  other  hand,  article  9  of  the 
Japanese  Constitution  states: 

The  Japanese  people  forever  renounce 
war  as  a  sovereign  right  of  the  nation  and 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  set- 
tling international  disputes.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish the  aim  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph, land,  sea,  and  air  forces,  as  well  as 
other  war  potential,  will  never  be  main- 
tained. The  right  of  belligerency  of  the 
state  will  not  be  recognized. 

Japan,  therefore,  maintains  only 
self-defense  forces.  It  relies  on  the 
U.S.  defense  imibrella  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  protection.  As  a  matter  of 
goverrmient  policy,  it  does  not  export 
arms. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  this  is  a 
strong  rationale  for  Japan  to  do  what 
Israel  is  doing:  Buy  its  fighter  aircraft 
from  the  United  States.  This  would 
demonstrate  their  trust  In  the  United 
States  as  an  ally. 

Further,  this  approach  would  be  the 
most  cost-effective  alternative  for 
Japan.  Japan  spends  only  approxi- 
mately 1.5  percent  of  its  GNP  on  de- 
fense, as  opposed  to  6.7  percent  for  the 
United  States.  Buying  American  would 
save  roughly  $30  million  per  aircraft 
over  the  propjosed  codevelopment  pro- 
gram, giving  the  Japanese  a  lot  more 
defense  bang  for  each  buck. 

There  are  other  strong  reasons  for 
Japan  to  buy  the  F-16  off  the  shelf. 
Buying  our  aircraft  would  represent. 
In  some  small  way,  a  recognition  of 
the  security  benefits  the  Japanese  re- 
ceive and  the  substantial  financial  sav- 
ings that  result  from  being  under  the 
protection  of  the  American  defense 
umbrella. 

Further,  it  is  sound  trade  policy  for 
the  Japanese.  They  run  persistent 
trade  surpluses  with  the  United  States 
that  exceed  $50  billion  annually. 
Buying  American  defense  weaponry 
can  help  reduce  that  deficit. 

Finally,  buying  American  fighter  air- 
craft would  provide  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  Japanese  are  not  using 
government  policy,  as  opposed  to 
market  forces,  to  build  another  export 
driven  Industry.  Japan  has  a  very  lim- 
ited market  for  fighter  aircraft.  The 
policy  of  the  Japanese  Government  is 
not  to  export  defense  items.  The  only 
reason  for  Japan  to  insist  on  building 
its  own  fighter  aircraft,  therefore,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  legritimate  defense 
concerns.  It  could  only  be  the  desire  to 
use  the  Japanese  Government  to  build 
a  civilian-oriented  aerospace  industry 
designed  to  challenge  United  States 
world  leadership  in  this  area. 

The  United  States  can  make  a  com- 
pelling case  for  a  Japanese  purchase 
of  United  States-built  F-16"s  instead  of 
FSX  Program  approach.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Yet  I  never  have  heard  of  any 
high  level  American  official  attempt 
to  make  the  case  to  Japan.  In  the  case 
of  the  Levi  Fighter  Program  in  Israel, 
there  was  a  constant  series  of  articles 
in  the  press  on  our  efforts  to  convince 
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Israel  to  abandon  the  idea  of  building 
its  own  fighter  and  buying  American 
instead.  We  worked  hard  to  convince 
Israel  of  the  merits  of  our  position, 
and  we  succeeded. 

In  this  situation,  however.  American 
officials  seemed  to  make  no  real  effort 
to  convince  the  Japanese  to  buy  Amer- 
ican, instead  taking  as  a  given  the  Jap- 
anese argujnent  that  fighter  aircraft 
are  somehow  special. 

We  have  heard  this  argument  from 
Japan  before.  Rice  is  special;  beef  is 
special;  supercomputers  are  special.  In 
fact,  quite  a  few  areas  where  the 
United  States  has  a  cost  or  technologi- 
cal advantage  seem  to  be  special.  I 
think  we  cannot  afford  to  sit  idly  by 
and  accept  that  position.  We  must 
challenge  it  when  required  by  our 
long-term  national  interests.  The 
United  States-Japan  relationship  is 
not  so  fragile  that  it  cannot  withstand 
discussions  on  issues  where  we  dis- 
agree. 

The  administration  failed  to  consult 
with  Congress  when  it  negotiated  the 
FSX  sale.  Now.  feeling  that  it  is  com- 
mitted, the  administration  is  trying  to 
reduce  congressional  opposition  and 
opposition  from  many  Cabinet  depart- 
ments and  other  executive  branch  offi- 
cials by  fine  tuning  the  transfer  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  fine  tuning  is  not 
what  is  required;  scrapping  is  what  is 
needed.  This  agreement  should  be 
killed.  We  should  go  back  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  and  begin  to  make  our 
case  for  a  Japanese  purchase  of  F-16's 
or  another  American-built  fighter  air- 
craft. 

Over  the  longer  term,  we  need  to 
change  the  way  we  make  these  deci- 
sions, to  see  that  the  full  range  of 
American  interests  is  considered.  That 
means  giving  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce a  much  greater  role.  The  De- 
fense Department  has  a  major  role  in 
the  export  of  civilian  technology  with 
militaiV  implications.  The  Commerce 
Department  must  have  a  role  in  the 
export  of  military  technology  with  ci- 
vilian implications. 

However,  that  is  for  the  future. 
What  we  must  do  now  is  stop  the  FSX 
program.  It  is  a  bad  deal  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  bad  deal  for 
Japan.  It  is  a  bad  deal  for  the  United 
States-Japanese  relationship.  The  deal 
should  never  have  been  made;  it 
should  not  be  implemented.  It  is  time 
to  start  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  a  distinguished 
newspaper  in  my  part  of  the  world  of 
southern  Illinois,  of  April  10,  1989,  en- 
titled "40  Percent  of  a  Loaf"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu).  as  follows: 


40  Percemt  of  a  Loaf 

President  Bush  reoortedly  favors  going 
ahead  with  the  U.S.-Jap&nese  FSX  fighter 
plane  deal  if  Japan  agrees  to  "certain  clari- 
fications." After  some  debate,  the  Japanese 
appear  willing  to  accept  these  changes.  But 
no  one  yet  luiows  whether  Congress  will 
accept  them— or  even  whether  the  new  deal 
itself  is  in  this  country's  interest. 

The  United  States  is  running  a  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan  of  $50  billion  a  year,  and  few 
U.S.  products  that  the  Japanese  could  buy 
in  quantity  would  bring  down  that  figure. 
Military  aircraft  hap[>en  to  be  one  of  them. 

Yet  when  Japan  approached  the  Penta- 
gon with  a  plan  to  obtain  an  updated  ver- 
sion of  the  General  Dynamics  F-16  fighter- 
bomber,  the  Japanese  refused  to  consider  an 
"off-the-shelf"  purchase  of  the  aircraft. 
Rather,  Japan  offered  a  lopsided  deal.  Of 
the  $1.2  billion  in  development  costs,  U.S. 
firms  would  get  at  most  40  percent,  along 
with  some  vague  Japanese  promises  that 
U.S.  companies  would  get  some  production 
subcontracting  as  well.  Putting  politics 
ahead  of  the  trade  deficit,  the  Pentagon  ap- 
proved the  plan— to  the  protests  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Commerce  Department. 

Mr.  Bush's  "clarifications"  would  seek  to 
firm  up  the  Japanese  promises  of  produc- 
tion contracts.  Not  half  a  loaf  but  maybe  40 
percent  of  a  loaf,  the  White  House  seems  to 
be  saying. 

But  there  is  another  issue,  as  Rep.  Rich- 
ard Gephardt  of  St.  Louis  points  out: 
"While  we  can't  prevent  Japan  from  build- 
ing its  own  aerospace  industry,  there  is  no 
reason  we  have  to  subsidize  it."  Whether 
the  new  Bush  proposals  will  prevent  that  is 
unclear.  That  is  why  Congress  must  careful- 
ly review  these  changes.  If  the  safeguards 
promised  on  technology  transfers  and  new 
contracts  are  not  tight  enough,  the  deal 
should  fail. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  another  subject  in  view  of 
the  fact  no  one  at  this  time  desires 
taking  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
major  order  of  business  before  us  is 
the  minimum  wage  bill.  My  under- 
standing of  the  order  of  business  set 
by  the  distinguished  leader  and  others 
on  the  leadership  team  is  that  tomor- 
row we  will  vote  on  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments; essentially,  the  committee 
amendment  which  expresses  the  point 
of  view  of  the  majority  side,  calling  for 
a  $4.55  minimum  wage  and  a  60-day 
training  period.  I  understand  that 
thereafter  it  will  be  followed  by  a  vote 
on  an  amendment  reflecting  the  ad- 
ministration's point  of  view  which  an 
oversimplification,  if  I  may  say,  is  for 
a  $4.25  minimum  wage  with  a  6-month 
training  period. 

I  would  just  like  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  certainly  expect  to  sup- 
port the  position  of  my  side.  As  major- 
ity chief  deputy  whip,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  say  that  I  have  supported  the 
effort  on  this  side  over  the  past  sever- 
al years  to  exact  from  the  Congress 
and  past  administrations  the  necessary 
support  to  enact  a  new  minimum 
wage.  I  believe  it  is  called  for.  The 


time  has  passed  us  when  we  should 
have  done  something.  Mr.  President. 

I  said  last  year  in  remarks  here  that 
I  was  out  in  Aurora  and  Elgin,  IL,  in 
Kane  County,  when  we  were  consider- 
ing the  minimiun  wage  bill.  I  made  a 
speech  in  Aurora  and  traveled  over  to 
Elgin.  In  doing  so,  I  passed  a  McDon- 
ald's hamburger  stand,  and  on  the 
marque  outside  the  hamburger  stand 
was  a  help  wanted  sign  offering  $4.35 
an  hour,  a  dollar  over  the  minimum 
wage  in  not  the  most  urban  area  of  my 
State,  but  certainly  a  distinguished 
and  important  urban  area  of  Illinois. 

The  point  that  was  made  clear  to  me 
at  that  time,  Mr.  President,  was  that 
the  marketplace  has  advanced  beyond 
the  Congress  in  dealing  with  this 
social  need. 

I  have  talked  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  personal  admira- 
tion and  highest  personal  regard,  as 
well  as.  for  his  fine  wife,  who  is  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Labor 
about  this  issue.  I  have  suggested  to 
the  minority  leader  and  to  his  distin- 
guished wife,  who  is  doing  such  a  fine 
job  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  I  wish 
the  two  sides  could  find  some  accom- 
modation on  this.  We  wasted  a  year 
last  year.  I  do  not  think  we  do  any 
service  for  the  ordinary  folks  out 
there  who  are  on  the  poverty  line  and 
need  this  additional  money  by  arguing 
over  the  small  differences  remaining 
between  the  two  sides  on  this  issue. 

I  began  my  career  as  a  police  magis- 
trate back  in  Belleville,  which  is  equiv- 
alent in  these  days  to  the  justice  of 
the  peace  system.  We  had  a  method  of 
doing  this.  We  split  the  difference 
sometimes.  I  only  want  to  say  to  the 
President  and  others  that  maybe 
others  should  support  this  concept.  I 
have  met  with  my  colleagues,  the  lead- 
ership on  the  majority  side  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Ted  Kennedy,  and  others,  I 
hasten  to  add,  Mr.  President.  Seeing 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on 
the  floor,  I  would  like  him  to  know 
that  I  was  taking  an  opportunity  when 
the  floor  was  available  and  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration,  was  present 
to  say  I  think  it  is  a  great  disservice  to 
the  oridnary  folks  in  this  country  who 
are  dependent  upon  this  minimum 
wage  to  make  a  hand-to-month  living, 
to  have  a  political  fight  here.  Let  us 
face  it,  I  think  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  the  majority  would  fall  short  on  a 
veto  override.  We  do  a  disservice  to 
the  working  men  and  women  in  the 
country  to  throw  up  our  hands  and 
say.  "Well,  we  couldn't  resolve  our  dif- 
ferences and  we  fought  it  out  and  ev- 
erybody was  in  good  faith,  and  we  will 
see  you  again  next  year." 

I  think  maybe  at  some  point  in  time, 
cooler  heads  could  prevail  and  seek  a 
resolution  to  this  problem  that  is  not 
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immediately  apparent.  I  am  not  neces- 
sarily suggesting  that  you  split  the  dif- 
fererjce,  but  that  the  difference  be- 
tween 60  days  and  6  months  and  $4.25 
and  $4.55  is  not  an  insurmountable  dif- 
ference that  cannot  be  resolved  by 
people  of  good  will.  We  have  come  to 
more  agonizing  accommodations  on 
more  complicated  matters  a  number  of 
times,  and  I  just  hate  to  see  us  waste  a 
lot  of  time  again  this  year,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  we  did  last  year.  I  do  not  re- 
member how  many  legislative  days  we 
spent,  but  we  spent  a  lot  of  time. 

It  is  an  issue  the  country  under- 
stands. Everybody  has  their  mind 
made  up  on  it.  I  have  seen  the  polls.  I 
think  the  polls  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port our  point  of  view,  although  I 
would  have  to  first  confess  I  do  not 
know  if  the  people  understand  those 
nice  distinctions  between  the  two 
sides.  But  I  think  the  people  want  us 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage;  and  that 
is  people  of  all  types  of  economic  per- 
suasions and  different  points  of  views. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  time  to  do  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

So  I  would  urge  at  some  point  in 
^ime,  after  we  have  all  run  upon  the 
spears  and  those  on  this  side  have 
voted  for  the  committee  bill  and  those 
loyal  people  on  the  other  side  have 
voted  to  support  the  administration, 
that  sometime  in  the  coolness  and  the 
quiet  of  some  fine  afternoon  that  wise 
men.  and  women  like  the  minority 
leader  who  I  see  on  this  floor,  and  the 
majority  leader  who  I  greatly  esteem, 
and  others  might  in  some  quiet,  com- 
passionate moment,  finding  that 
kinder  and  gentler  nation,  solve  this 
very,  very  difficult  problem. 

I  thank  the  President.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader,  and  I  thank  anybody 
else  who  was  not  bored  by  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Democratic  Party— the  largest  county 
in  our  State— and  was  chairman  of  the 
Pulaski  County  Election  Commission. 

A  former  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Young  Democrats,  Kirby  was  a  prime 
mover  in  the  National  Young  Demo- 
crats organization  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  helping  two  Arkansans  attain 
the  presidency  of  that  organization  in 
recent  years. 

Smith  was  executive  secretary  of  the 
Engineers  and  Land  Surveyors'  Licens- 
ing Board,  deputy  prosecuting  attor- 
ney in  the  Sixth  Judicial  District,  as- 
sistant attorney  general,  and  was  a 
former  director  of  tourism  for  the  Ar- 
kansas Department  of  Parks  and 
Tourism. 

All  of  us  who  knew  Kirby  would 
agree  that  there  is  no  one  more  de- 
serving of  the  title  "yellow  dog  Arkan- 
sas Democrat."  Kirby  will  be  missed 
for  much  more  than  his  loyalty  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  He  will  be  missed 
for  being  Kirby. 


DEATH  OF  KIRBY  SMITH  III, 
LITTLE  ROCK,  AR 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  one  of  the  most  dedicated  indi- 
viduals to  labor  in  the  Democratic 
Party  passed  away.  Kirby  Smith  III  of 
Little  Rock,  AR,  was  a  tireless  and  de- 
voted supporter  of  Democratic  Party 
causes  and  csuididates  in  Arkansas  and 
across  the  country. 

Kirby  Smith  was  appointed  by  Ar- 
kansas Gov.  Bill  Clinton  to  serve  as 
legal  counsel  to  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
cratic Party.  In  addition,  he  served  as 
chairman     of     the     Pulaski     County 


HONORING  CARLO  GAMBA 

Mr.  PEILL.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  focus  in  Washington  on  "a 
thousand  points  of  light."  But  in 
Rhode  Island,  we  have  one  that 
shines.  Today,  Carlo  Gamba,  teacher, 
principal,  and  Federal  program  coordi- 
nator, is  being  honored  by  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Federal  Program  Ad- 
ministrators for  his  tireless  service  to 
education. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
many  who  have  sung  his  praises  over 
the  years  and  to  those  who  publicly 
acknowledge  his  work  today.  Since 
1957,  Carlo  Gamba  has  contributed  his 
talents  and  efforts  to  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  of 
Rhode  Island.  He  served  as  a  teacher 
in  Coventry  for  10  years,  an  elementa- 
ry school  principal  in  Foster  for  24 
years,  and  an  elementary  school  prin- 
cipal in  Cranston  for  3  years.  During 
that  time  he  also  served  as  the  Federal 
programs  coordinator.  In  this  capac- 
ity, he  implemented  critical  Federal 
programs  that  secured  educational  op- 
portunity for  disadvantaged  students, 
including  programs  such  as  the  chap- 
ter 1  program  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion for  the  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  the  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  Act,  and  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Gamba  is  the  product  of  Rhode 
Island  schools,  having  graduated  from 
Cranston  High  School,  and  Providence 
College,  as  well  as  earning  his  EDM  at 
Rhode  Island  College.  We  are  all  most 
fortunate  that  as  the  beneficiary  of 
the  Rhode  Island  school  system,  he 
has  given  back  to  Rhode  Island 
schools.  In  fact,  he  has  had  the  consid- 
erable distinction  of  serving  as  the 
principal  of  the  elementary  school  he 
attended,  the  Mae  Wescott  Elementa- 
ry School. 


Carlo  Gamba's  work  goes  beyond  the 
routine  requirements  of  the  jobs  he 
has  held.  There  was  never  a  time  when 
he  said  "no"  to  the  needs  of  schools, 
teachers,  or  students.  He  has  remained 
a  stalwart  proponent  of  public  schools, 
and  a  welcome  champion  of  disadvan- 
taged students.  He  has  lent  his  talent 
and  energy  to  the  work  of  schooling, 
and  has  done  so  generously  and  with 
great  himior— a  humor  for  which  he  is 
famous  throughout  the  State. 

Although  Mr.  Gamba  retired  in 
1987.  that  was  an  act  in  name  only. 
For,  he  continues  to  be  just  as  in- 
volved in  the  schools  today.  He  cur- 
rently serves  as  the  Federal  program 
consultant  for  Central  Falls,  and  is  the 
Congressional  District  2  coordinator 
for  the  National  Bicentennial  Compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  speak  of 
school  excellence  then  we  speak  of 
Carlo  Gamba.  And  when  we  seek  to 
improve  our  schools,  what  we  look  for 
is  16,000  Carlo  Gambas  nationwide.  He 
is  the  reason  I  can  be  optimistic  about 
the  future.  For,  as  long  as  he  and  the 
many  others  who  have  devoted  their 
time  and  talent  to  the  schooling  of  our 
children  continue  their  service  to  edu- 
cation, then  our  country  has  the  ma- 
chinery to  make  our  schools  ones  of 
excellence  and  opportunity.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Gamba  on  his 
award  today,  and  thank  him  for  the 
considerable  influence  he  has  had  on 
the  many  young  lives  he  has  touched. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  April  7,  1989. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  April 
7,  1989,  are  printed  in  today's  Record 
at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  REID: 

S.  734.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  audit  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council,  the  Federal  Open  Market  Conunit- 
tee,  and  Federal  Banks  and  their  branches: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   DASCHLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller): 

S.  735.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  classifica- 
tion of  sole  community  hospital  to  certain 
other  hospitals,  to  make  improvements  in 
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payments  to  such  hospitals,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bryan): 
S.  736.  A  bill  to  convey  fee  title  to  Per- 
shing County  Coruervation  District  certain 
Federal  lands  known  as  the  Battle  Moun- 
tain Community  Pastures,  In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  land  was  initially  acquired 
by  the  District  and  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  for  the  Hum- 
boldt River  Project;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

AUISTRONG): 

S.  737.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  adja- 
cent to  the  boundary  of  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  in  the  SUte  of  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  738.  A  bill  to  expand  the  priority  and 
payment  rights  of  consumers  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings  involving  transportation  enti- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  Res.  98.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  regarding  amendments  to  title 
11.  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Bankruptcy 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


UMI 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller): 
S.  735.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the 
classification  of  sole  community  hospi- 
tal to  certain  other  hospitals,  to  make 
improvements  in  payments  to  such 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SOLK  COMMXmiTY  HOSPITAL  PROTXCTIOM  ACT 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  the  Sole  Communi- 
ty Hospital  Protection  Act  of  1989.  a 
bill  to  strengthen  the  financial  protec- 
tions offered  to  our  country's  most  iso- 
lated, but  vitally  important,  rural  hos- 
pitals. The  ultimate  goal  of  this  meas- 
ure is  to  ensure  that  rural  Americans 
receive  the  same  access  to  hospital 
care  that  their  urban  counterparts 
enjoy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  promise  and 
plenty  of  the  U.S.  health  care  system, 
a  system  that  many  claim  offers  the 
highest  quality  care  in  the  world, 
there  are  clear  trends  in  rural  health 
care  that  signal  danger.  Most  notably, 
our  rural  hospitals,  the  core  of  our 
rural  health  care  system,  are  being 
challenged  like  never  before.  In  the 
last  8  years  alone,  over  160  rural  com- 
munity hospitals  across  the  country 
have  been  forced  to  close  their  doors, 
and  many  more  than  that — an  estimat- 
ed 600— are  currently  on  the  brink  of 
closure. 


When  hospital  care  is  no  longer 
available  in  a  community,  some  of  our 
most  vulnerable  sectors  suffer— the  el- 
derly, the  unemployed,  and  the  chron- 
ically ill.  And  because  rural  hospitals 
are  often  major  employers  in  a  town,  a 
hospital  closure  can  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  the  local  economy. 

During  a  recent  rural  health  care 
tour  that  I  conducted  in  South 
Dakota,  I  witnessed  firsthand  the 
challenges  our  rural  providers  face.  As 
I  visited  rural  hospitals  all  over  the 
State  and  met  with  rural  hospital  ad- 
ministrators and  others  involved  in 
health  care  delivery,  the  same  message 
was  affirmed  over  and  over:  inad- 
equate Medicare  payments  have  con- 
tributed to  a  serious  decline  in  hospi- 
tal revenues  and  the  reduction  in 
access  to  care  for  rural  residents.  And 
because  hospitals  are  the  second  lead- 
ing employer  in  the  State,  this  finan- 
cial crisis  also  affects  thousands  of 
health  care  workers. 

While  many  factors  have  combined 
to  cause  the  demise  of  rural  hospitals. 
Medicare's  payment  system  is  one  of 
the  most  obvious  and  the  most  amena- 
ble to  Federal  intervention.  The  fact 
that  Medicare  pays  rural  hospitals 
from  12  to  40  percent  less  per  proce- 
dure than  it  pays  hospitals  in  urban 
areas  is  largely  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-half  of  small  rural 
hospitals  are  losing  money  on  patient 
care.  Clearly,  the  financial  health  of 
these  already  fragile  hospitals  is  in  ex- 
treme jeopardy. 

While  many  argue  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a  hospital  at  every  crossroads 
in  America,  most  would  agree  it  is  es- 
sential that  everyone  have  access  to  at 
least  basic  medical  services.  Sole  com- 
munity hospitals  [SCH's]  provide  this 
kind  of  access  to  basic  health  care  in 
some  of  our  country's  most  remote 
areas. 

Recognizing  their  vital  importance 
to  the  communities  they  serve  and  the 
fact  that  the  prospective  payment 
system  may  not  be  appropriate  for 
these  small,  low-volume  facilities.  Con- 
gress provided  special  financial  assist- 
ance to  this  group  of  hospitals.  But  de- 
spite its  good  intentions,  the  SCH  pro- 
gram is  largely  viewed  as  a  failure. 
Over  one-half  of  SCH's  had  negative 
profit  margins  by  the  third  year  of 
PPS.  and  over  10  percent  experience 
losses  on  Medicare  greater  than  37 
percent,  a  record  worse  than  rural  hos- 
pitals without  SCH  status.  Over  100 
hospitals  eligible  for  SCH  status 
simply  chose  not  to  accept  this  desig- 
nation. 

The  proposal  I  am  introducing  today 
seeks  to  reverse  this  situation  by 
broadening  the  number  of  hospitals  el- 
igible for  SCH  status  and  strengthen- 
ing the  protections  offered  to  these 
important  rural  providers.  First,  my 
bill  would  lower  the  number  of  miles 
required  between  hospitals  to  qualify 
for  SCH  status.  Decreasing  the  mile- 


age criterion  increases  access  to  medi- 
cal care  for  the  elderly  and  poor  who 
are  less  mobile  and  tend  to  suffer 
higher  incidence  of  chronic  illnesses 
requiring  hospital-based  care. 

Second,  my  bill  would  reimburse 
hospitals  for  a  percentage  of  their 
Medicare  losses  on  a  sliding  scale 
based  on  their  patient  volume.  Hospi- 
tals with  the  lowest  volume  would  re- 
ceive more  financial  assistance  than 
higher  volume  hospitals.  This  measure 
recognizes  that  SCH's  have  high  fixed 
costs  because  they  provide  a  diverse 
range  of  services  and  are  thus  more 
sensitive  to  low  volume  and  the  result- 
ing higher  costs  per  case.  However,  by 
requiring  SCH's  to  share  in  the  cost  of 
their  losses,  this  proposal  retains  in- 
centives for  SCH's  to  operate  efficient- 
ly. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  extend  cur- 
rent law  protection  from  capital  pay- 
ment reductions  to  all  hospitals  eligi- 
ble for  SCH  status,  regardless  of 
whether  they  accept  the  SCH  designa- 
tion. Currently,  only  hospitals  that 
accept  the  SCH  designation  are  eligi- 
ble for  this  protection.  This  measure 
will  eliminate  the  arbitrary  penaliza- 
tion of  hospitals  that  qualify  for  SCH 
status  but  do  not  choose  to  accept  this 
designation  for  payment  purposes. 

Americans  expect  and  deserve  the 
best  health  care  system  in  the  world. 
But  without  a  firm  national  commit- 
ment to  adequate  assistance  for  all 
health  care  facilities,  rural  health  care 
will  never  match  the  quality  and 
access  found  in  urban  areas. 

It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment offer  its  citizens  in  rural  America 
a  helping  hand.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  support  this  measure 
to  ensure  the  financial  health  of  our 
Nation's  most  vulnerable  rural  hospi- 
tals. 


By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brtan): 
S.  736.  A  bill  to  convey  fee  title  to 
Pershing  County  Water  Conservation 
District,  certain  Federal  lands  known 
as  the  Battle  Mountain  Community 
Pastures,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  land  was  initially  acquired  by 
the  district  and  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  for  the 
Humboldt  River  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

BATTLE  MOONTAIN  PASTURE  RESTORATION  ACT 
OP  198» 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  in  1934 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  start- 
ed work  on  what  we  now  know  as  the 
Rye  Patch  Dam  project  on  the  Hum- 
boldt River. 

In  the  process  of  developing  this  im- 
portant water  resource  project,  several 
ranches  were  purchased  from  private 
lands  to  obtain  the  land  and  water 
rights  needed  for  the  construction  of 
irrigation    works    and    acquisition    of 
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water.  In  addition  to  the  purchase  and 
acquisition  of  water  rights,  the  acre- 
age of  two  ranches  were  purchased 
(about  30,000  acres). 

The  Pershing  County  Water  Conser- 
vation District  of  Nevada  was  conse- 
quently formed  prior  to  the  approval 
and  authorization  of  the  project,  to 
manage  the  project  and  be  responsible 
for  the  repayment  obligation  accord- 
ing to  reclamation  law. 

Therefore,  the  title  for  the  above 
mentioned  lands,  water  rights  and  Rye 
Patch  Dam  are  now  held  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  always 
been  understood  by  all  interested  par- 
ties that  title  would  continue  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  until  repay- 
ment for  the  project  was  completed. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  little  par- 
ticular concern  by  the  Water  Conser- 
vation District  about  acquiring  title  to 
the  lands  in  question  because  they 
were  always  told  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  that  they  could  obtain 
ownership  (title),  to  the  lands  once  the 
obligations  for  repayment  were  made. 

Mr.  President,  the  Pershing  County 
Water  Conservation  District  complet- 
ed the  water  transfers  required  by  the 
State  of  Nevada,  with  the  Nevada 
oi-ate  Engineers  Office  in  1956.  They 
completed  the  repayment  to  the  U.S. 
Government  in  1978.  The  title  to  the 
lands  and  water  rights  both  still 
remain  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

Because  the  conveying  of  title  to  the 
Pershing  County  Water  Conservation 
District  for  the  lands  referred  to  in 
this  proposed  legislation  requires  spe- 
cial consideration,  I  am  proposing 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
convey  title  of  the  lands  referred  to  as 
the  Battle  Mountain  Pastures,  paid  for 
by  the  citizens  of  the  Water  Conserva- 
tion District,  to  the  district  to  be  used 
as  community  pasture  lands.  This  will 
ensure  a  vital  economic  stability  for 
the  ranchers  and  livestock  operations 
in  the  Lovelock  Valley,  who  are  de- 
pending on  this  land  for  summer  graz- 
ing and  allow  them  to  have  a  livestock 
operation  which  would  otherwise  be 
impossible. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  though  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  736 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  known  as  the  "Battle 
Mountain  Pasture  Restoration  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  t.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  Humboldt  Project  is  a  land  recla- 
mation and  irrigation  project  created  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  16,  1934, 
(48  Sta  195).  and  June  17,  1902  (32  SUt  388), 
and  Is  an  irrigation  dam  project  known  as 


Rye  Patch  Dam  located  in  Persing  County, 
Nevada; 

(2)  the  Pershing  County  Water  Conserva- 
tion District,  a  quasi-political  subdivision  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  entered  into  contracts 
in  1934  to  purchase  all  of  the  lands  compris- 
ing the  Battle  Mountain  Community  Pas- 
ture, consisting  of  approximately  twenty- 
nine  thousands  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  acres  of  land,  and  water  rights  appurte- 
nant thereto  in  Lander  County,  Nevada, 
consisting  of  a  consolidation  of  two  ranches 
known  as  the  Pilipini  Ranch  and  the  Aldous 
Ranch; 

(3)  the  Pershing  County  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  transferred  all  of  the  water 
rights  appurtenant  to  the  Pilipini  and 
Aldous  Ranches  to  the  Humboldt  Project  to 
provide  water  to  make  the  construction  of 
Rye  Patch  Dam  feasible; 

(4)  the  legislation  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  Humboldt  Project  provided 
that  title  to  the  Pilipini  Ranch  and  Aldous 
Ranch  was  to  lie  with  the  United  States 
until  further  Act  of  Congress; 

(5)  the  Pershing  County  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  assigned  its  purchase  contracts 
of  the  Pilipini  Ranch  and  the  Aldous  Ranch 
comprising  the  community  pasture  to  the 
United  States  in  1934.  and  in  1936  conveyed 
the  water  rights  to  the  United  States  as  re- 
quired under  the  terms  of  the  Humboldt 
Project  to  make  the  construction  of  Rye 
Patch  Dam  feasible; 

(6)  a  repayment  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1934,  to  provide  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  construction  Rye  Patch  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  and  to  ensure  the  repayment  to 
the  United  States  of  all  costs  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Humboldt  Project; 

(7)  the  Pershing  County  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  water  users  have  completely 
repaid  the  United  States  all  of  the  cost  of 
the  Humboldt  Project,  including  the  cost  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Aldous  and  Pilipini 
Ranches,  known  as  the  Battle  Mountain 
Community  Pasture; 

(8)  the  Pershing  County  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  has  paid  real  estate  taxes  on 
the  Battle  Mountain  Community  Pasture 
for  many  years: 

(9)  the  Battle  Mountain  Community  Pas- 
ture continues  to  be  required  by  the  Per- 
shing County  Water  Conservation  District 
to  ensure  that  the  waters  of  the  Humboldt 
River  pass  through  the  pasture,  and  are  not 
diverted  or  diminished,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  transfer  of  the  water  rights 
as  provided  by  the  State  of  Nevada; 

(10)  the  Pershing  County  Water  Conser- 
vation District  has  an  immediate  and  con- 
tinuing need  for  the  Battle  Mountain  Com- 
munity Pasture;  and 

(11)  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  convey  to 
the  Pershing  County  Water  Conservation 
District  free  title  to  the  Battle  Mountain 
Community  Pasture  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  initially  acquired  by  the 
Pershing  County  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, and  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
United  States  for  the  Humboldt  Project, 
until  further  Act  of  Congress  and  the  full 
repayment  of  the  construction  and  acquisi- 
tion costs  of  the  Humboldt  Project  to  the 
United  States. 

SEC.  3.  CONVEYANCE. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
convey,  subject  to  all  existing  right  and  in- 
terests of  third  parties  upon,  in,  and  over 
the  property,  and  upon  payment  of  adminis- 
trative costs  incurred  in  making  the  trans- 
fer, not  to  exceed  $20,000,  to  the  Pershing 


County    Water    Conservation    District,    all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  land  described  in  section  4  of 
this  Act. 
SEC.  4.  desc:ription. 

The  land  referred  to  in  section  3  of  this 
Act  is  described  as  follows:  Portions  of  those 
parcels  of  land  described  in  the  warranty 
deed  between  Charles  S.  Aldoux,  et  ux.,  and 
the  United  States  dated  January  17,  1935, 
and  in  the  warranty  deed  between  Pilipini 
Ranching  Company  and  the  United  States 
dated  January  26,  1935,  said  lands  being  in 
the  County  of  Lander,  State  of  Nevada,  aind 
described  as  follows; 

Mount  Diablo  Meridian 
Township  32  North,  Range  44  East 

Section  1. 

Township  32  North.  Range  45  East 

Sections  3  to  6,  inclusive,  sections  10  to  14, 
inclusive,  and  sections  22  to  24,  inclusive;  all 
of  section  7,  excepting  therefrom  portions 
of  lots  3  and  4,  and  southwest  quarter  more 
fully  described  by  metes  and  bounds  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  cen- 
terline  of  the  westbound  lane  of  Interstate 
Route  80,  Project  1-080-3(12)229,  and  the 
west  boundary  of  section  7,  at  highway  engi- 
neer's station  "Bw"  241  plus  36.69  P.O.C.. 
said  point  of  beginning  further  described  as 
bearing  south  0  degrees  02  minutes  18  sec- 
onds west,  a  distance  of  1,571.26  feet  from 
the  west  quarter  comer  of  section  7;  thence 
north  0  degrees  02  minutes  18  seconds  east, 
along  west  boundary  of  section  7,  a  distance 
of  379.00  feet  to  a  point;  thence  south  34  de- 
grees 02  minutes  55  seconds  east,  a  distance 
of  754.84  feet  to  a  point;  thence  from  a  tan- 
gent which  bears  the  last  described  course, 
curving  to  the  left  with  a  radius  of  1,500 
feet,  through  an  angle  of  34  degrees  06  min- 
utes 42  seconds,  an  arc  distance  of  893.04 
feet  to  a  point;  thence  south  68  degrees  09 
minutes  37  seconds  east,  a  distance  of  731.06 
feet  to  an  intersection  with  the  south 
boundary  of  section  7;  thence  south  89  de- 
grees 58  minutes  33  seconds  west,  along  said 
south  boundary,  a  distance  of  1,787.00  feet 
to  the  southwest  comer  of  section  7;  thence 
north  0  degrees  02  minutes  18  seconds  east, 
along  the  west  boundary  of  section  7,  a  dis- 
tance of  1.071.65  feet  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning, said  parcel  contains  an  area  of  20.91 
acres,  more  or  less. 

Also  excepting  therefrom  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  7.  Also  excepting  there- 
from, a  strip  of  land  having  a  uniform  width 
of  30  feet,  where  measurable  at  right  angles 
lying  within  15  feet  on  each  side  of  the  fol- 
lowing described  centerline: 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  south  bounda- 
ry of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  7, 
west.  660.0  feet  distant  from  the  east  quar- 
ter comer  of  section  7;  thence  north,  513.0 
feet  to  a  point  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Reese  River,  that  is  south  17  degrees  16 
minutes  west.  2,223.2  feet  distant  from  the 
northeast  corner  of  section  7,  the  sideline 
boundaries  of  said  strip  of  land  are  to  be 
lengthened  or  shortened  as  the  case  may  be, 
so  as  to  begin  in  the  south  boundary  of  the 
northest  quarter  of  section  7,  and  terminate 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Reese  River,  said 
parcel  contains  an  area  of  0.35  acre,  more  or 
less. 
Section  8,  west  half; 
Section  9,  northeast  quarter; 
Section  15.  all  that  portion  lying  south  of 
the  old  channel  of  the  Humboldt  River,  and 
containing  340  acres,  more  or  less; 
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Section  17.  southeast  quarter,  except  that 
portion  thereof  conveyed  to  C.W.  Surge 
(deed  recorded  In  Bocli  52  of  Deeds,  page 
476.  records  of  said  Lander  County)  de 
scribed  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  comer  point  numbered  1. 
on  the  east  boundary  of  section  17,  north. 
1,015  feet  distant  from  the  southeast  comer 
of  section  17.  Thence  north  (on  section 
line).  1,625  feet  to  east  quarter  comer,  sec- 
tion 17.  Thence,  same  course.  1.525  feet  to 
northeast  ccmer  numbered  2.  Thence  south 
43  degrees  56  minutes  west.  2.019  feet  to 
west  angle  comer  (along  wagon  road). 
Thence  south  39  degrees  33  minutes  east, 
2,200  feet  to  comer  numbered  1,  place  of  be- 
ginning, containing  50.65  acres. 

Section  18.  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  excepting  therefrom,  a  strip  of  land 
having  a  uniform  width  of  30  feet,  where 
measurable  at  right  angles  lying  within  15 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  following  described 
centerline: 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  east  boundary 
of  section  18,  south.  1.127.9  feet  distant 
from  the  northeast  comer  of  section  18; 
thence  entering  section  18,  north  30  degrees 
20  minutes  west.  1.306.8  feet  to  a  point  in 
the  north  boundary  of  section  18,  west, 
660.0  feet  distant  from  northeast  comer  of 
section  18,  the  sideline  boundaries  of  said 
strip  of  land  are  to  be  lengthened  or  short 
ened.  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  begin  in 
the  east  boundary,  and  terminate  in  the 
north  boundary  of  section  18.  said  parcel 
contains  an  area  of  0.90  acre,  more  or  less. 

Section  26.  north  half  north  half,  and 
south  half  northeast  quarter. 

Towttship  32  North,  Range  46  East 

Sections  7  to  11.  inclusive,  sections  15  to 
18.  inclusive,  and  section  20; 

Section  1,  south  half: 

Section  2,  south  half; 

Section  3.  south  'Mo  of  south  half,  con- 
taining 168  acres; 

Section  4,  south  *V*a  of  south  half,  con- 
taining 168  acres;  also  in  section  4  all  that 
portion  of  that  tract  of  land  containing  39.5 
acres  deeded  on  December  13.  1989.  by  J.H. 
Crum.  and  others  to  James  Paris  (deed  re- 
corded at  page  151.  in  Book  49  of  Deeds, 
records  of  said  Lander  County),  which  is  not 
included  in  that  certain  parcel  or  tract  of 
land  deeded  May  22,  1903.  by  James  Paris 
and  Annie  Paris,  to  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany (deed  recorded  at  page  770.  in  Book  49 
of  Deeds,  records  of  said  Lander  County); 
section  5,  south  'V40  of  south  half,  contain- 
ing 265  acres:  section  6.  south  half  south 
half,  north  half  southeast  quarter,  and 
north  half  southwest  quarter  (undivided 
one- half  interest); 

Section  12,  north  half; 

Section  14,  northwest  quarter. 

Section  19,  north  half; 

Section  21,  north  half; 

Section  22.  north  half  northwest  quarter, 
northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter,  and 
southwest  quarter  northwest  quarter. 
Township  32  North.  Range  47  East 

Section  6,  north  half  south  half. 

Township  33  North,  Range  44  East 

Section  12,  southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter. 

Township  33  North.  Range  45  East 

Sections  5  to  8.  inclusive,  sections  17  to  21, 
inclusive,  and  sections  28  to  33,  inclusive; 

Section  9.  southwest  quarter. 

Section  27,  southwest  quarter 

Section  34,  north  half  northeast  quarter, 
and  south  half; 

Section  35,  southwest  quarter. 


Township  34  North.  Range  44  East 
Section  36,  southwe-,t  quarter  southeast 
quarter,  and  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  738.  A  bill  to  expand  the  priority 
and  payment  rights  of  consumers  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings  involving 
transportation  entities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSUMER  TICKET  PURCHASES  PROTECTION  ACT 
OP  1»89 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
amend  title  11,  section  507(a)  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code,  to  give  priority  to 
consumer  ticket  purchasers  when  a 
transportation  carrier  files  for  bank- 
ruptcy. 

This  bill  is  needed  to  protect  the  av- 
erage consumer  ticket  purchaser  who 
becomes  an  unwitting  and  involuntary 
creditor  of  an  airline  or  other  trans- 
portation carrier  who  files  for  bank- 
ruptcy protection.  All  too  often,  as  we 
have  seen  again  recently,  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  has  been  used  by  airline 
companies  to  avoid  obligations  to 
thousands  of  consumers  who  hold  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  prepaid  tickets. 

When  an  airline  uses  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Code  in  this  way,  hard  earned  vaca- 
tion dollars  are  lost,  dreams  are  de- 
stroyed and  business  and  other  travel 
plans  are  disrupted.  The  estimated 
value  of  outstanding  tickets  already 
sold  at  the  time  of  the  recent  Eastern 
bankruptcy  filing  is  $200  million.  East- 
em  provided  transportation  to  ap- 
proximately 100.000  people  per  day 
prior  to  the  strike  and  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  On  1  day  in  Miami  alone. 
2.200  cruise  ship  passengers  were 
stranded  in  their  attempt  to  return 
home  because  Eastern  was  operating 
only  15  aircraft  that  day. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  to  provide  consumer 
ticket  purchasers  with  relief  when 
transportation  carriers  seek  to  use  the 
shiel(i  of  title  11  bankruptcy  protec- 
tion. It  will  prevent  these  companies 
from  using  title  1 1  to  destroy  the  right 
of  purchasers  to  compensation  for  the 
lost  value  of  their  tickets.  The  bill  will 
accomplish  this  purpose  by  placing 
consumer  ticket  purchasers  third  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Code's  system  of 
ranking  priorities.  Title  11.  section 
507.  provides  first  priority  for  adminis- 
trative expenses,  and  second  priority 
for  unsecured  claims  allowed  under 
section  502(f);  the  so-called  involun- 
tary gap  creditors,  who  were  unaware 
of  the  involuntary  filing  and  who  are 
treated  as  though  they  were  creditors 
prior  to  the  30  day  filing  period.  Under 
this  legislation,  consumer  ticket  pur- 
chasers will  be  placed  third  in  priority. 
Purchasers  will  be  entitled  to  up  to 
$900  in  compensation  per  individual 
for  tickets  purchased  for  their  person- 
al or  family  use. 

A  maximum  of  $900  compensation  is 
reasonable  in  light  of  the  wide  price 


range  of  airline  tickets  available  these 
days.  Tickets  can  cost  as  little  as  $19 
or  as  much  as  $2,000.  While  a  $900 
ceiling  may  not  compensate  consumers 
for  every  dollar  they  have  lost,  this 
bill  does  provide  them  with  the  priori- 
ty in  the  bankruptcy  ranking  that 
they  deserve,  and  it  will  give  them 
some  assurance  that  at  least  this 
amount  of  their  investment  will  be  re- 
turned to  them. 

Without  the  passage  of  this  bill,  con- 
sumer ticket  purchasers  have  not 
been,  and  may  never  be.  repaid  for 
their  purchases.  They  are  families  and 
business  people  who.  due  to  the  abuse 
of  the  bankruptcy  laws  by  commercial 
air  carriers,  have  become  unwilling 
creditors  in  the  airline  companies' 
game  of  takeover  and  restructure. 
This  legislation  will  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  these  citizens  that  the  Senate 
will  not  sit  idly  by  while  these  compa- 
nies hide  behind  bankruptcy  laws  and 
consumers  are  left  holding  the  bag.  I 
urge  speedy  passage  of  this  bill,  and  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Consumer  Ticket  Purchaser 
Protection  Act  of  1989  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  738 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Ticket 
Purchaser  I»rotection  Act  of  1989". 

Sec.  2.  Section  507(a)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "(7)  Seventh"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(8)  Eighth"; 

(2)  striking  out  "(6)  Sixth"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(7)  Seventh,  other  than 
claims  provided  for  in  paragraph  (3),"; 

(3)  striking  out  "(5)  Fifth"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(6)  Sixth"; 

(4)  striking  out  "(4)  Fourth"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(5)  Fifth"; 

(5)  striking  out  "{3)  Third"  and  irserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(4)  Fourth";  and 

(6)  inserting  between  paragraph  (2)  and 
paragraph  (4),  as  redesignated  herein,  the 
following: 

"(3)  Third,  allowed  unsecured  claims  of  in- 
dividuals, to  the  extent  of  $900.00  for  each 
such  individual,  and  arising  from  the  depos- 
it or  payment,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  case,  of  money  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  travel  or  transportation  from  a 
transportation  carrier  for  the  personal  or 
family  use  of  such  individuals,  where  such 
transportation  was  to  be  provided  following 
the  filing  of  ihe  petition  under  this  title.''. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  11  of 
title  11,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

91147.  Repayment 

"Upon  the  motion  of  the  United  States 
trustee  or  any  party  in  Interest,  the  court 
may.  after  notice  and  hearing,  provide  for 
the  immediate  repayment  to  any  creditor 
with  an  allowable  claim  entitled  to  priority 
under  section  507(a)(3)  of  this  title.  The 
court  shall  establish  a  bar  date  and  shall  es- 
tablish the  terms  and  conditions  for  imme- 
diate payment  by  which  the  trustee  shall 
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have  effected  payment  to  those  creditors 
entitled  to  such  priority.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11  of 
title  11,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  in 
subchapter  III  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 
■1147.  Repayment.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  101  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (32)  and  (33) 
and  any  reference  to  such  paragraphs  as 
paragraphs  (33)  and  (34),  respectively; 

(2)  redesignating  paragraph  (52)  and  any 
reference  to  such  paragraph  as  paragraph 
(32)  and  inserting  such  paragraph  between 
paragraph  (31)  and  paragraph  (33).  as  redes- 
ignated herein; 

(3)  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (51)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period; 

(4)  redesignating  paragraph  (51)  and  any 
reference  to  such  paragraph,  as  paragraph 

(54); 

(5)  redesignating  paragraphs  (34)  through 
(50)  and  any  reference  to  such  paragraphs 
as  paragraphs  (36)  through  (52),  respective- 
ly; 

(6)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragrwh  (53)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon; 

(7)  redesignating  paragraph  (53)  and  any 
reference  to  such  paragraph  as  paragraph 
(35)  and  inserting  such  paragraph  between 
paragraph  (34)  and  paragraph  (36),  as  redes- 
ignated herein;  and 

(8)  inserting  between  paragraph  (52)  and 
paragraph  (54),  as  redesignated  herein,  the 
following: 

••(53)  transportation  carrier'  means  any 
airline,  railway,  steamship  entity  or  motor 
carrier  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  in- 
dividuals in  commerce  where  tickeU,  vouch- 
ers, electronic  transfers'  or  other  docu- 
ments are  used  to  evidence  the  purchase  of 
such  transportation;  and".« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  89.  a  bill  to  delay  for  1  year 
the  effective  date  for  section  89  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

S.  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  100,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
respect  to  coverage  of.  and  payment 
for.  services  of  psychologists  under 
part  B  of  Medicare. 

S.  373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  272.  a  bill  to  eliminate 
the  exemption  for  Congress  from  the 
application  of  certain  provisions  of 
Federal  law  relating  to  employment, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robb]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  302.  a  bill  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 


the  budgetary  treatment  of  the  Postal 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  401.  a  bill  to  exclude  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds  from  the  deficit 
calculation  and  to  extend  the  target 
date  for  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
until  fiscal  year  1995. 

S.  S6S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga],  and  the  Senator  from  Peimsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Specter]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  565.  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
new  corporation  to  support  State  and 
local  strategies  for  achieving  more  af- 
fordable housing;  to  increase  home 
ownership;  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  566 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga],  and  the  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Specter]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  566,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
new  corporation  to  support  State  and 
local  strategies  for  achieving  more  af- 
fordable housing,  to  increase  home 
ownership,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  62S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  625,  a  bill  to  eliminate 
artificial  distortions  in  the  natural  gas 
marketplace,  to  promote  competition 
in  the  natural  gas  industry  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  9  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga].  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon], 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain],  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  91,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  April  28,  1989.  as 
"Flight  Attendant  Safety  Profession- 
als' Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 10.  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  continuing  reductions  in  the 
Medicare  Program. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
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[Mr.  Boren]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 18.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that 
Federal  laws  regarding  the  taxation  of 
State  and  local  government  bonds 
should  not  be  changed  in  order  to  in- 
crease Federal  revenues. 

SENA'TE  RESOLUTION  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  92. 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  regarding  section  89  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  98— RE- 
GARDING AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  BANKRUPTCY  CODE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  98 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  known  as  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code,  is  to  provide  a  structured  judi- 
cial setting  within  which  the  legal  rights  of 
creditors  and  debtors  can  be  resolved  that 
will  (1)  permit  debtors  to  resolve  their  fi- 
nancial difficulties  in  an  equitable  fashion, 
and  (2)  protect  the  interests  of  creditors; 

Whereas  chapter  11  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code,  which  encourages  the  reorganization 
and  not  the  liquidation  of  financially  trou- 
bled companies,  was  designed  to  allow  com- 
panies to  recognize  their  debts  and  to  repay 
their  creditors  in  a  way  that  enables  the 
company  to  regain  the  financial  stability 
necessary  to  once  again  become  an  ongoing 
concern; 

Whereas  legitimate  concerns  have  been 
raised  regarding  abuses  of  the  Code  in 
recent  bankruptcy  filings  in  which  financial 
insolvency  was  not  the  principal  factor: 

Whereas  a  number  of  companies,  includ- 
ing Eastern  Airlines,  which  have  resources 
to  maintain  operation  have  recently  filed 
bankruptcy  petitions,  the  primary  effect  of 
which  is  to  abrogate  obligations  to  consum- 
ers and  to  avoid  other  obligations:  and 

Whereas  recent  bankruptcy  filings  have 
been  conducted  in  ways  which  have  greatly 
inconvenienced  the  public  and  which  have 
left  consumers  and  others  with  millions  of 
dollars  in  unsatisfied  claims:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  title  11  of  the  United  Stetes 
Code,  the  United  States  Bankruptcy  Code, 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  not  intended  and  that 
the  Congress  should  act  immediately  to 
enact  legislation  to  remedy  defects  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  that  have  encouraged 
such  abuses  of  the  law. 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  Bankruptcy  Code 
has  been  used  and  continues  to  be 
used  for  purposes  for  which  it  was  not 
intended.  This  resolution  calls  upon 
Congress  to  remedy  defects  in  chapter 
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11  of  the  code  that  have  encouraged 
abuses  of  the  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  is  to  encourage  the  reorganiza- 
tion, and  not  the  liquidation,  of  finan- 
cially troubled  organizations.  Chapter 
11  of  the  code  was  designed  to  allow 
companies  to  reorganize  their  debts 
and  to  repay  their  customers  in  a  way 
that  enables  the  company  to  regain  its 
financial  stability.  It  was  not  intended 
to  permit  companies  to  abrogate  obli- 
gations to  consumers  or  avoid  other 
obligations. 

The  recent  filing  for  bankruptcy  by 
Extern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  underscores 
the  need  for  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  concerned  that  in  this  and 
similar  bankruptcy  cases,  financial  in- 
solvency was  not  the  principal  factor 
in  the  filing.  Instead,  companies  have 
used  the  bankruptcy  laws  to  renege  on 
legally  negotiated  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  and  disregard  obliga- 
tions to  thousands  of  consumers  who 
hold  millions  of  dollars  in  prepaid  tick- 
ets. 

These  consumers  have  not  been,  and 
may  never  be,  repaid  for  their  pur- 
chases. They  are  families  and  business 
people  who  unwillingly  and  unknow- 
ingly have  become  the  creditors  of 
E^astem  Air  Lines.  This  resolution 
gives  notice  that  the  Senate  will  not 
sit  idly  by  while  debtors  hide  behind 
bankruptcy  laws  and  consumers  are 
left  holding  the  bag. 

Although  Eastern's  filing  has 
brought  to  light  the  need  to  tighten 
the  Bankruptcy  Code,  this  is  the  78th, 
not  the  first,  airline  bankruptcy  since 
1979.  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution  which  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  consumers,  credi- 
tors, and  workers  affected  by  such 
bankruptcies.* 


UMI 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMriTEE  ON  CNKRCY  AMD  NATiniAL 
RESOCRCeS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  hearings  will  take  place  on  June 
1  and  2.  1989.  in  room  SD-106  of  the 
Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building  in 
Washington.  DC.  There  will  be  a  9:30 
a.m.  session  and  a  2  p.m.  session  on 
each  day. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  S.  710.  S. 
711.  and  S.  712,  legislation  to  provide 
for  a  referendum  on  the  political 
status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Pat  Temple  at  (202)  224-4756.  For 
press  Inquiries,  contact  Claire  Miller 
at  (202)  224-0091. 
coMif  rrrxx  on  agriculture,  nutrition,  and 

PORKSTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 


culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Wednesday,  April 
19,  1989,  at  10  a.m.,  in  SR-332  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  the  administra- 
tion in  preparation  for  the  1990  farm 
bill. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Bob  Young  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-2035. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  1.486th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  that  an  editorial  dated  March 
19.  1989,  from  the  New  York  Daily 
News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Five  Years  and  Counting 

Terry  Anderson,  the  Associated  I»ress 
Beirut  correspondent  kidnaped  by  Iranian- 
backed,  religious  fanatics,  has  just  entered 
his  fifth  year  as  a  hostage.  That's  longer 
than  any  of  the  other  IS  foreign  hostages 
now  in  Lebanon. 

U.S.  policy  is  not  to  negotiate  with  terror- 
ists—at least  not  publicly.  Anything  the  gov- 
ernment can  do  to  help  almost  certainly 
must  be  stealthy.  Bright  minds  in  the  State 
Department  must  go  on  working  on  an 
answer. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Peggy  Say- 
Anderson's  sister  and  his  most  vocal  advo- 
cate—believed her  brother  was  close  to 
being  released.  The  dust  had  just  settled 
from  the  Iraq-Iran  war  and  the  Ayatollah 
appeared  be  making  overtures  to  the  West. 
Those  hopes  were  dashed  when  the  Moslem 
world  went  off  the  deep  end  over  "The  Sa- 
tanic Verses." 

Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Jenco,  who  shared  a  cell 
with  Anderson  said  at  a  Buffalo  church 
service  the  other  day.  "Terry's  only  refuge 
was  prayer  and  the  hope  that  his  country- 
men will  not  forget  him."  Pray  for  him.  And 
don't  forget.* 


FUTURE  OF  CATHOLICISM  IN 
HONG  KONG  AND  CHINA 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  businessman  Eric 
Hotung  has  some  serious  concerns 
about  the  future  of  Catholicism  in 
Hong  Kong  and  China.  Mr.  Hotung  is 
the  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
Hotung  Institute  for  International 
Studies,  an  international  nonprofit  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  strengthening 
relations  between  the  United  States 
and  China.  He  is  also  actively  involved 
in  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies  and  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Center.  As  one  committed  to 
religious  freedom,  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Record  Mr.  Hotung's 
editorial  entitled  "Religion  and  Busi- 
ness in  China,"  which  outlines  some  of 
important  issues  facing  the  Catholics 
in  Hong  Kong  and  China. 
The  editorial  follows: 


[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mar.  29, 
1989] 

Religion  and  Business  in  China 

(By  Eric  Hotung) 

As  1997  approaches  and  the  future  of 
Hong  Kong  becomes  a  matter  of  anxious 
uncertainty.  Beijing  has  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  imaginative  move  in  its 
relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

At  no  cost  to  itself,  China  would  reap  a 
rich  international  harvest,  both  diplomati- 
cally and  economically. 

At  the  core  of  the  problem  is  the  existing 
anomaly:  Catholicism  is  a  freely  practiced 
religion  in  Hong  Kong  but  hindered  in 
China.  The  270,000  Catholics  in  Hong 
Kong— an  economically  significant  minori- 
ty—are free  to  practice  their  religion,  but 
their  3  million  brethren  in  China  must  be 
members  of  the  government  sanctioned  Chi- 
nese Patriotic  Association,  or  else  go  "un- 
derground." 

This  situation  arose  in  1957  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  superseded  by 
the  Patriotic  Association  through  gradual 
integration  and  lost  its  powers  to  appoint  its 
own  bishops.  This  split  the  church. 

The  Chinese  authorities  deserve  some 
credit  for  turning  a  blind  eye  to  many  of  the 
activities  of  the  "underground  "  Catholics, 
but  the  authorities  cannot  be  fully  trusted. 
Catholics  can  be  found  in  Chinese  "re-edu- 
cation"  camps,  which  actually  are  labor 
camps. 

Bishop  Ignatius  Kung.  in  the  United 
States  for  medical  reasons,  has  not  been 
cleared  of  charges  against  him  for  opposing 
land  reform  and  the  Korean  War.  To  fellow 
Catholics  in  Hong  Kong  contemplating 
their  own  future,  this  is  disturbing. 

The  confusion  over  the  proposed  meeting 
between  Louis  Jun,  the  Patriotic  Bishop  of 
Shanghai  and  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  which 
did  not  materialize,  is  regarded  as  a  snub  by 
the  Patriotic  Association. 

If  the  churchmen  of  Rome  are  still  smart- 
ing over  the  expropriation  of  Chinese  lands 
that  originally  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  orders  (and  that  eron- 
eously  were  perceived  by  the  Patriotic  Asso- 
ciation as  belonging  to  the  Vatican),  then 
their  vision  is  clouded.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  suffered  a  far  greater  loss  in  16th 
century  England  when  the  Christian  world 
first  split  into  two  camps. 

The  Protestants'  seizure  of  Catholic  real 
estate  in  England  is  one  of  the  great  thefts 
of  history,  but  subsequent  events  show  that 
church  and  state  can  co-exist  to  their 
mutual  benefits.  Despite  years  of  persecu- 
tion, the  two  religions  in  England  now  live 
in  harmony.  Is  it  inconceivable  that  this 
could  happen  between  China  and  the  Vati- 
can's 800.000.000  Catholics? 

It  is  archaic  for  the  Vatican  to  assume 
that  Mother  Church  can  wait  forever  to 
renew  ties  with  China.  For  instance,  formal 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Vatican  only  commenced  in  January  of 
1984.  The  clock  cannot  be  turned  back  and 
foot-dragging  can  only  frustrate  the 
church's  aims  and  lead  to  untold  hardships 
for  individual  Catholics  inside  China. 

A  simple  solution  is  possible:  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  envoys  or  charges  d'affaires 
approved  by  both  sides  to  meet  in  Rome  and 
Beijing  and  finally  resolve  their  differences. 
This  would  underscore  the  oft-repeated 
promise  of  China  that  there  is  but  one 
China.  This  would  be  a  logical  premise  if  a 
charges  d'affaires  is  permitted  to  remain  in 
Taiwan. 
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Other  charges  d'affaires  can  be  estab- 
lished in  key  districts  of  China,  with  an  am- 
bassador in  Beijing.  China  would  Uke  the 
momentous  step  of  permitting  freedom  of 
worship  for  its  Roman  Catholics,  with  the 
Pope  as  their  spiritual  head. 

While  China  understandably  resents  in- 
terference and  meddling  in  its  internal  af- 
fairs, such  a  move  would  be  clear  proof  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  China's  sensitivity 
to  its  human  problems.  China  would  earn 
the  instant  goodwill  of  Catholic  countries. 

Such  goodwill  could  be  expected  from  the 
United  SUtes,  China's  most  important  trad- 
ing partner,  where  religious  freedom  is  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed.  The  United  States 
is  not  a  Catholic  country,  but  it  has  an  in- 
creasingly dominant  Catholic  population. 

In  the  context  of  Hong  Kong  and  1997, 
China  would  harvest  rich  gains  by  allowing 
open  worship.  We  are  given  to  understand 
that  after  July  1997,  the  Catholics  in  Hong 
Kong  wUl  continue  to  enjoy  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. But  after  considering  the  plight  of 
Catholics  In  China,  and  remembering  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Is  not  free 
there.  It  raises  questions  whether  Catholi- 
cism In  Hong  Kong  in  time  also  would  be  ab- 
sorbed Into  the  Patriotic  Association. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  less-than-eu- 
phorlc  future,  the  Hong  Kohg  Catholic  Is 
not  without  alternatives.  One  of  the  easiest 
choices  Is  to  join  the  growing  exodus  from 
the  territory. 

Certain  countries,  notably  Australia  and 
Canada,  have  relaxed  their  immigration 
laws  for  Hong  Kong  resldenU.  Some  Catho- 
lic countries  may  take  similar  measures  and 
set  special  quotas  for  the  270,000  Catholics. 

This  is  not  to  Chinas— or  Hong  Kong's— 
advantage.  No  economic  body  thrives  when 
It  suffers  such  a  brain  drain  and  Hong 
Kong,  at  this  crucial  time,  must  count  its 
people  as  Its  most  precious  resource.* 


TAIWAN  TRADE  RELATIONS 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  has  been 
an  important  trading  partner  for  the 
United  States  for  some  time.  In  1988, 
Taiwan  was  our  fifth  largest  trading 
partner,  and  we  consistently  have  been 
her  most  important  market. 

This  growing  trade  relationship  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  Taiwan's  suc- 
cessful economic  development.  Ac- 
knowledging this.  Mr.  Vincent  C.  Slew, 
the  vice  chairman  of  Taiwan's  Council 
for  Economic  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, has  emphasized  the  great  im- 
portance Taiwan  places  on  trade  and 
economic  ties  with  the  United  States, 
stating  that  the  Republic  of  China  is 
"determined  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  ensure  that  those  ties  continue  to 
develop  in  a  harmonious  and  mutually 
beneficial  maruier." 

Using  figures  compiled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  our  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade  with  Taiwan  de- 
creased by  25.6  percent  from  1987  to 
1988.  This  decline  was  primarily  at- 
tributable to  a  63.7-percent  increase  in 
United  SUtes  exports  to  Taiwan  and  a 
0.6-percent  reduction  in  imports  from 

Taiwaoi.  ,  ^  . 

Nevertheless,  the  magnitude  of  Tai- 
wan's trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States  is  still  unsatisfactory.  It  is  my 


sincere  hope  that  the  trade  deficit  be- 
tween our  two  countries  be  reduced, 
and  ultimately  eliminated,  soon.  Tai- 
wanese officials  are  aware  of  how  criti- 
cal the  trade  deficit  is  to  their  coun- 
try's relationship  with  the  United 
States,  and  I  believe  they  are  sincere 
in  seeking  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Taiwan's  persistent  trade  surpluses 
with  the  United  States  have  had  re- 
percussions that  threaten  its  long- 
term  economic  health  and  stability. 

For  Taiwan,  the  trade  surpluses 
have  meant  a  net  outflow  of  domestic 
resources  that  are  badly  needed  as  de- 
velopment resources.  The  surpluses 
have  also  created  a  large  accumulation 
of  foreign  currency  reserves  and  rapid 
growth  in  the  country's  money  supply. 
Substantial  excess  liquidity  has  placed 
strong  upwaird  pressures  on  prices 
that,  in  turn,  have  favored  speculative 
rather  than  productive  investment.  Fi- 
nally, the  surpluses  have  prompted 
significant  appreciation  of  Taiwan's 
currency,  that  has  affected  the  com- 
petitiveness of  its  exports,  especially 
those  involving  labor  intensive  indus- 
tries. 

Since  1984.  Taiwan  has  forged  ahead 
with  economic  liberalization  and  inter- 
nationalization in  the  hope  of  provid- 
ing a  solution  to  the  trade  imbalance. 
Now.  sweeping  reforms  are  being  im- 
plemented in  such  areas  as  finance, 
government  fiscal  operations,  indus- 
try, and  trade. 

Although  these  efforts  were  begin- 
ning to  produce  results  as  suggested 
by  the  1988  decrease  in  the  trade  im- 
balance, last  November  Taiwan  an- 
nounced its  "Action  Plan  for  Strength- 
ening Economic  and  Trade  Ties  with 
the  United  States."  The  plan  is  aimed 
at  achieving  further  reduction  in  the 
trade  imbalance  by  stimulating  Tai- 
wan's domestic  demand  and  increasing 
imports  from  the  United  States. 
Among  the  features  of  the  plan  are: 
increased  public  investment  spending; 
tariff  reductions  on  a  broad  range  of 
imported  consumer  goods;  and  im- 
proved credit  availability  for  consumer 
durables.  I  ask  that  the  "Detailed 
Action  Plan  for  Strengthening  Eco- 
nomic and  Trade  Ties  With  the  United 
States"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  and  study  the  action  plan  that 
Taiwan  has  laid  out  if  they  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  so  already. 
In  my  view,  it  is  a  bold  step  to  address 
the  imbalance  of  trade  between  our 
countries  that,  in  the  long  run,  ad- 
versely affects  us  both.  The  action 
plan  demonstrates  the  importance  the 
ROC  places  on  helping  to  maintain 
international  economic  prosperity  by 
coordinating  Its  economic  and  trade 
policies  and  those  of  the  United  States 
and  other  trading  partners. 

The  success  of  the  Taiwan  initiative 
will  be  affected  by  the  degree  of  sup- 
port   and    cooperation    the    United 


States  lends  to  the  plans  for  strength- 
ening trade  ties.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance Is  that  the  U.S.  business  commu- 
nity take  full  advantage  of  new  trade 
opportunities  expected  from  the 
ROC'S  economic  liberalization. 

The  plan  follows: 
Detailed  Action  Plan  for  Strengthening 

Ekx>N0Mic    and    Trade    Ties    With    the 

United  States 
(Council  for  Economic  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment,   Executive    Yuan,    Republic    of 

China,  March  1989) 

1.  Background  for  this  Plan 

In  view  of  the  new  directions  and  empha- 
sis in  the  formulation  of  United  States  trade 
policy  as  articulated  In  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  the  United 
States,  the  Executive  Yuan  of  the  Republic 
of  China  has  promulgated  a  plan  entitled 
•'The  Action  Plan  for  Strengthening  the 
Economic  and  Trade  Ties  with  the  United 
States"  (the  "Plan").  This  document  Is  pre- 
pared to  set  forth  In  greater  detail  various 
Initiatives  which  the  Republic  of  China  will 
put  Into  force  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
Plan. 

2.  Objectives  of  the  Plan 

To  endeavour  to  balance  our  trade  with 
the  United  States,  this  Government  will 
pursue  the  following  actions: 

A.  To  take  effective  measures  to  expand 
domestic  demand  and  Increase  Imports  In 
order  to  reduce  our  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States.  We  aim  to  Increase  domestic 
demand's  share  of  the  GNP  level  to  93.7 
percent  by  1992.  (In  1988,  this  level  of  GNP 
was  86.3  percent).  It  is  also  our  aim  to 
reduce  our  total  trade  surplus  to  4  percent 
of  our  GNP  by  1992.  (In  1988.  this  surplus 
represented  10  percent  of  our  GNP).  As  to 
our  trade  with  the  United  States,  our  goal  is 
to  reduce  our  trade  surplus  by  10  percent 
annually. 

B.  To  expedite  market  diversification  and 
reduce  our  dependency  on  exports  to  the 
United  SUtes.  We  will  endeavour  to  reduce 
by  1992  the  volume  of  our  exports  to  the 
United  States  to  about  one-third  of  the  total 
volume  of  all  of  our  exports. 

C.  To  Implement  the  policy  to  liberalize 
and  Internationalize  our  economy  and  trade, 
and  to  set  up  an  Implementation  schedule  to 
be  followed  by  government  ministries  and 
agencies  concerned,  thereby  ensuring  that 
the  public  and  the  private  sectors  will 
pursue  such  policy  and  make  necessary  ad- 
justments in  an  orderly  manner,  thus  reduc- 
ing trade-related  conflicts  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China. 

D.  To  seek  comprehensive  solutions  to  bi- 
lateral trade  problems  with  the  United 
States  rather  than  piecemeal  resolution  of 
Individual  difficulties,  based  on  the  overall 
close  economic  and  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
China. 

essential  points  por  the  plan 
/.    Increase   of  Imports   From    the    United 
States  to  Reduce  ROC  Trade  Surplus  With 
the  UniUd  States 
A.  Schedule  for  Expedited  Economic 
Liberalization 
The  Republic  of  China  will  reduce  Import 
tariffs  on  certain  Items  which  United  States 
producers  enjoy  competitive  edge  or  which 
are  of  concern  to  the  United  SUtes.  By 
1992,  the  average  effective  duty  rate  will  be 
reduced  to  3.50  percent  from  the  rate  of  5.66 
percent  which  prevailed  in  1988.  The  aver- 
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age  nominal  duty  rate  will  be  reduced  to 
7.00  percent  from  12.60  percent.  Tariffs  on 
agricultural  products  will  fall  to  19.82  per- 
cent and  tariffs  on  industrial  products 
brought  down  to  5.02  percent.  (See  Appen- 
dix) 

In   implementing   these   reductions,    this 

Government  will  take  into  ticcount  specific 

concerns  of  the  United  States  Government. 

B.  Relaxation  or  Removal  of  Rules 

Regulating  or  Restricting  Imports 

The  Republic  of  China  will,  on  an  annual 
basis,  review  and  endeavour  to  liberalize  re- 
strictions on  certain  industrial  imports 
which  were  previously  subject  to  import  re- 
strictions. We  will  continue  to  review  the 
proposal  that  we  liberalize  importation  to 
our  country  of  agricultural  products. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  alleged 
unfair  trading  measures  and  nontariff  ob- 
stacles reported  by  the  United  States  will  t>e 
investigated  and.  where  appropriate,  reme- 
died. 

Importation  procedures  will  be  simplified 
and  categories  of  license-exempt  imports  in- 
creased. This  Government  will  soon  intro- 
duce a  simplified  import  procedure  by  estab- 
lishing a  "Negative  List"  under  which  only 
those  items  specified  in  the  Negative  List 
promulgated  by  our  Government  are  re- 
quired to  obtain  import  licenses  for  importa- 
tion to  the  Republic  of  China. 

C.  Gradual  Opening  of  ROC  Domestic 
Market  for  the  Service  Industry 

1.  Transportation 

a.  Aviation 

The  Ministry  of  Communications  has 
agreed  in  principle  that  air  cargo  terminals 
may  be  established  outside  of  the  airp>orts. 
New  rules  giving  effect  to  the  above  will  be 
promulgated  in  August  1989  and  thereafter 
applications  for  the  establishment  of  such 
terminals  will  be  entertained. 

b.  Inland  Transportation 

The  Ministry  of  Communications  has 
agreed  in  principle  to  introduce  amend- 
ments to  existing  regulations  so  that  United 
States  shipping  companies  may  apply  for  li- 
censes to  use  truck  trailers.  Such  amend- 
ments are  expected  to  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  April.  1989. 

We  understand  that  United  States  ship- 
ping companies  are  interested  in  operating 
the  business  of  trucking.  Currently.  Article 
35  of  the  Highway  Act  prohibits  foreigners 
from  investing  in  the  vehicle  transportation 
business.  The  Ministry  of  Communications 
will  introduce  amendments  to  this  statute  to 
permit  foreigners  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  trucking,  which  amendments  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislative  Yuan  for  consider- 
ation and  enactment. 

2.  Banking 

Amendments  to  the  Bank  Act.  permitting 
Republic  of  China  branches  of  foreign 
banks  to  take  savings  deposits,  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Legislative  Yuan.  When 
these  amendments  become  the  law.  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance  will  revise  the  "Regulations 
Governing  the  Examination  of  Foreign 
Banks  Establishing  Branches  or  Represent- 
ative Offices"  to  give  effect  to  such  amend- 
ments. 

Foreign  banks'  desire  to  establish 
branches  in  places  other  than  those  present- 
ly permitted  will  be  considered  by  this  Gov- 
ernment when  Republic  of  China  nationals 
are  allowed  under  our  law  to  incorporate 
new  banks. 
J.  Inturance 

Presently,  two  property  insurance  compa- 
nies and  two  life  insurance  companies  from 


the  United  States  are  permitted  to  establish 
branch  offices  in  Taiwan  each  year.  This 
Government  will  consider  permitting  United 
States  insurance  companies  to  establish  sub- 
sidiaries and  Joint  venture  companies  when 
Republic  of  China  nationals  are  allowed 
under  our  law  to  establish  new  insurance 
companies. 
4.  Securities 

The  Republic  of  China  will  gradually  0(>en 
her  securities  industry.  We  also  envision  an 
increase  in  the  channels  for  ROC  invest- 
ments in  overseas  securities. 

//.  Increased  Purchases  From  the  United 
States 

As  in  the  past,  the  Republic  of  China  will 
continue  to  encourage  increased  purchases 
of  United  States  products.  "Buy-American" 
missions  dispatched  to  the  United  States 
will  continue.  Companies  in  our  private  and 
public  sectors  will  be  encouraged  to  make 
more  purchases  from  the  United  States. 

China  External  Trade  Development  Coun- 
cil, the  ROC  Federation  of  Industries  and 
Commerce  and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Trade 
will  be  responsible  for  inviting  potential 
buyers  from  our  private  and  public  sectors 
to  join  trade  missions  to  the  United  States, 
to  attend  international  exhibitions  held  in 
the  United  States  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
with  United  States  products,  and  to  visit 
United  States  companies,  plants  and  other 
facilities  as  recommended  to  them. 

The  Republic  of  China  will  assist  United 
States  businesses  in  conducting  more  exten- 
sive promotional  activities  in  Taiwan.  We 
will  continue  to  sponsor  the  holding  in 
Taipei  of  United  States  Products  Shows  and 
encourage  United  States  manufacturers  to 
participate  in  specialized  trade  shows  held 
at  the  Taipei  World  Trade  Center.  Trade  of- 
fices established  in  Taipei  by  state  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  will  be  assisted 
in  obtaining  business  opportunities  and  in 
the  expansion  of  their  business  activities. 

We  shall  compile  information  relating  to 
major  procurements  from  overseas  intended 
by  companies  in  our  private  and  public  sec- 
tors and  will  encourage  United  States  manu- 
facturers to  make  tenders  in  accordance 
with  applicable  requirements. 

///.  Review  of  the  Feasibility  of  Concluding 
a  Bilateral  Agreement  With  the  United 
States  Governing  Investment  and  Tech- 
nology Transfer 

This  Government  considers  that  a  bilater- 
al agreement  with  the  United  States  on  in- 
vestments and  technology  transfer  merits 
serious  study.  We  will  collect  relevant  mate- 
rials from  Europe,  the  United  States.  Japan 
and  other  developed  nations  as  well  as  from 
certain  developing  countries  with  regard  to 
domestic  laws,  treaties  and  conventions  on 
investments  and  technology  transfers.  With 
these  sources  as  a  guide,  this  Government 
will  produce  a  working  draft  for  discussions 
with  the  United  SUtes. 

IV.  Acceleration  of  Market  Diversification 
The  Republic  of  China  will  most  seriously 
enforce  the  plan  entitled  the  "Five-Year 
Plan  to  Diversify  Markets  and  to  Balance 
Trade"  formulated  by  the  Ministry  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  We  intend  to  expand  our 
trade  with  other  parts  of  the  world  in  order 
to  reduce  our  dependency  on  the  United 
States  market. 

We  have  recently  established  the  "Over- 
seas Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment Fund"  with  a  budget  of  NT$30  billion. 
This  Fund  is  intended  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  developing  countries  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  economy. 


Drawing  on  the  Fund,  direct  investments 
will  be  made  in  major  projects  of  developing 
countries  and.  in  coordination  with  the 
United  States,  participations  will  be  had  in 
their  development  projects  sponsored  by 
international  organizations. 

V.  Enhancement  of  the  Image  of  ROC 
Products  Overseas 

The  Republic  of  China  will  take  various 
measures  to  enhance  the  quality  of  Repub- 
lic of  China  products  In  accordance  with 
international  standards.  In  addition,  this 
Government  will  investigate  all  allegations 
of  infringement  in  intellectual  property 
rights  asserted  by  United  States  businesses. 
We  will  also  maintain  close  contacts  with 
private  anti-counterfeiting  organizations  in 
the  United  States  in  this  regard. 

VI.  Adjustment  of  Our  Economic  Policies 
and  Measures 

A.  The  Republic  of  China  will  take  various 
measures  to  Increase  our  domestic  demand 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  our  do- 
mestic market  for  imported  goods.  This  goal 
will  be  pursued  through  a  number  of  meas- 
ures including  the  increase  of  public  ex- 
penditure. 

With  respect  to  government  expenditure, 
we  plan  to  increase  and  up-grade  facilities 
and  equipment  used  in  governmental  insti- 
tutions and  schools. 

We  will  require  state-owned  companies  to 
increase  investments  by  accelerating  the  re- 
placement of  their  capital  equipment,  im- 
plementing antipollution  measures,  and  con- 
tinuing the  expansion  of  facilities  for  the 
energy  industry.  It  is  our  estimate  that 
fixed  investments  by  state-owned  companies 
will  be  gradually  increased  to  4.9%  of  our 
GNP  in  1992  as  compared  to  4.4%  in  1989. 

Investments  will  also  6e  made  to  Improve 
our  agricultural  infrastructure,  to  introduce 
necessary  adjustments  to  the  production 
structure  of  our  agricultural  industry,  and 
to  improve  the  function  of  the  market  for 
our  agricultural  products. 

Government  investments  will  from  now  on 
be  extended  to  cover  socially  oriented  public 
projects  rather  than  focusing  on  economic 
returns  alone,  and  will  be  increased  for  the 
enhancement  of  medicine,  sanitation,  recre- 
ation, pollution  controls  and  envirorunental 
protection.  As  from  1989.  we  expect  that  the 
aggregate  of  such  government  investments 
will  be  maintained  at  a  rate  of  5%  of  our 
GNP. 

Social  insurance  programs  will  grow 
gradually  over  time  such  that  government 
expenditure  will  rise  to  15.2%  of  our  GNP 
by  1992.  compared  to  14.8%  of  our  GNP  in 
1989.  A  comprehensive  national  health  in- 
surance program  will  also  be  introduced. 

To  increase  the  private  sector's  expendi- 
tures, we  will  continue  the  policy  to  liberal- 
ize our  trade  to  stimulate  demand  for  im- 
ports. The  private  sector  will  be  encouraged 
to  build  new  schools,  to  increase  invest- 
ments in  pollution  control,  research  and  de- 
velopment and  high  technology  industry. 

Investments  by  our  Government  and 
state-owned  companies  will  help  the  devel- 
opment of  industries  in  the  private  sector 
such  as  construction,  manufacturing  and 
service  industries.  Such  investments  will  not 
only  bring  about  the  modernization  of  our 
service  industry,  but  will  also  cause  trade-re- 
lated industries  to  direct  part  of  their  re- 
sources to  be  invested  in  nontrade  related 
sector,  thus  leading  to  the  harmonization  of 
the  overall  economic  development  of  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Finally,  our  trade  policy  will  be  reviewed 
and  necessary  adjustments  made  to  ensure 
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that  balance  will  be  maintained  in  our 
policy  for  Imports  and  exports  so  as  to 
reduce  trade  surplus. 

B.  The  Republic  of  China  will  increase  m- 
vestments  in  her  Infrastructure.  We  will  in- 
crease our  annual  budget  so  that  within 
four  years,  the  average  annual  growth  rate 
of  our  budget   for  such   investments   will 

To  accelerate  investments  in  our  infra- 
structure, we  shall  increase  the  imporUtion 
of  construction  and  other  equipment  and 
materials,  and  faciliUte  engineering  con- 
sulting companies  of  International  standing 
to  provide  the  necessary  technical  and  man- 
agement services.  In  appropriate  cases,  for- 
eign construction  companies  will  be  permit- 
ted to  participate  in  public  construction 
projects.  ^.  , 

We  recognize  that  public  construction  and 
environmental  protection  must  be  balanced. 
Investments  in  environmental  protection 
will  also  be  emphasized. 

Measures  will  be  taken  for  the  stocks  of 
sUte-owned  companies  to  be  publicly  traded 
to  accelerate  privatisation  of  state-owned 
companies  and  to  obtain  funds  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  meet  the  demand  for  public 
Investments  capital. 

C.  The  Republic  of  China  will  take  meas- 
ures to  increase  our  citizens'  interest  In  the 
enhancement  of  a  better  quality  of  life.  We 
will  encourage  Investments  In  the  construc- 
tion of  recreation  and  sports  facilities. 
Import  tariffs  on  consumer  products  will  be 
reduced  and  long  term  consumer  loans  will 
be  made  more  readily  available.  Fair  trade 
law  (including  consumer  protection  laws) 
win  be  Introduced. 

Vll.  Strengthening  People-To-People  Con- 
tacU  and  Enhancing  Mutual  Understand- 
ing 

Channels  of  communication  will  be  main- 
tained and  broadened  so  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China  will  coop- 
erate with  each  other  through  regular  con- 
sultations. 

We  will  provide  timely  advice  to  the 
United  SUtes  on  the  progress  of  our  plans 
which  have  bearings  on  our  relationship 
with  the  United  States  and  will  maintain 
close  contacts  with  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan  on  matters  related  to  the  overall  bi- 
lateral trade  relations  between  our  two 
countries  and  on  important  economic  and 
trade  issues  and  their  possible  future  devel- 
opments. _  ,  . 
We  shall  disseminate  information  and 
hold  seminars  to  enhance  ROC  business 
community's  understanding  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  and  to  fa- 
miliarize our  Industry  and  business  with  its 
provisions.  We  will  also  maintain  contacts 
with  the  American  Institute  In  Taiwan  to 
increase  our  understanding  of  problems  re- 
lated to  that  Act. 


VIII.  Other  Measures 

A  This  Government  will  strengthen  the 
coordinating  role  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Slno-U.S. 
Trade  Committee  In  our  trade  talks  with 
the  United  SUtes  and  invite  the  United 
States  to  begin  talks  as  soon  as  possible  with 
the  Republic  of  China  on  an  agreement  on 
the  free  trade  area. 

B  We  will  propose  to  the  United  fatates 
the  establishment  of  a  mechanism  for  the 
settlement  of  trade  disputes  and  differences 
m  the  interpretation  of  any  provision  m  an 
agreement  concluded  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

C  We  will  solicit  United  SUtes  support 
for  our  participation  In  International  eco- 
nomic and  trade  activities.  In  this  connec- 


tion, we  will  apprise  the  United  SUtes  of 
our  esUbllshment  of  the  Overseas  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  Fund. 

D.  This  Government  will  adopt  effective 
measures  to  strengthen  protection  of  Intel- 
lectual property  rights. 
1.  Copyrights 

We  win  soon  conclude  the  talks  with  the 
United  States  on  the  protection  of  Copy- 
rights. 

We  anticipate  that  the  draft  bill  amending 
the  ROC  Copyright  Act  will  be  completed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Interior  prior  to  June  30, 
1990.  This  bin,  when  approved  by  the  Exec- 
utive Yuan,  will  be  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Yuan  for  examination  and  ensictment. 

We  will  also  revise  the  Ministry  of  Interi- 
or Organization  Act  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Copyright,  which  wUl  be  responsi- 
ble for  copyright  protection. 

Within  three  months  after  the  amend- 
ments to  ROC  Copyright  Act  become  the 
law,  this  Government  will  amend  the  copy- 
right enforcement  rules. 

We  appreciate  that  laws  alone  are  insuffi- 
cient to  assure  complete  copyright  protec- 
tion. Copyright  law  courses  will  be  given  at 
universities  and  colleges  and  to  all  police  of- 
ficers in  order  to  enhance  their  understand- 
ing of  copyright  enforcement  and  protec- 
tion. 

In  addition,  we  also  plan  to  establish  a 
court  to  specialize  In  the  protection  and  en- 
forcement of  Intellectual  property  rights. 
2.  Movies  and  Videos 

This  Government  will  take  effective  meas- 
ures to  prohibit  the  performance  of  coun- 
terfeit movies,  video  tapes,  and  television 
and  radio  programs.  We  will  Improve  our 
procedures  for  examining  whether  movies 
and  films  are  shown  In  a  manner  authorized 
by  their  producers.  Movie  distributors  will 
be  required  to  produce  certificates  of  au- 
thorization from  the  original  producers 
when  applying  for  licenses.  Funding  will  be 
provided  to  assist  the  Antl-Counterfelt  Com- 
mittee established  by  the  Taipei  Motion  Pic- 
tures Dealers  Association  to  prevent  coun- 
terfeiting of  movies  and  video  tapes. 

Radio  and  television  stations  wUl  produce 
antl-counterfeitlng  programs.  Periodic  In- 
spections by  the  police  will  be  Initiated 
against  Illegal  video  tapes. 

Various  anti-counterfeltlng  posters  will  be 
posted  and  antl-counterfeitlng  programs, 
conducted  by  way  of  seminars,  publications, 
movies,  and  radio  and  television  programs. 
We  will  also  sponsor  antl-counterfeitlng 
concerts  to  raise  greater  awareness  of  this 
Issue  among  our  citizens. 
3.  Trademarks  and  Patents 

Necessary  amendments  to  the  ROC 
Patent  Act  and  Trademark  Act  are  being 
contemplated  to  enhance  trademark  and 
patent  protection.  Article  62-3  of  the  ROC 
Trademark  Act  will  be  amended  so  that 
counterfeit  products,  whether  they  are  the 
property  of  the  Infringer  or  not,  wni  be  sub- 
ject to  confiscation.  We  will  also  adopt  com- 
puter systems  to  Improve  the  examination 
of  trademark  and  patent  applications. 

We  will  strengthen  communication  and 
cooperation  with  international  antlcounter- 
feitlng  organizations. 

Under  Regulations  to  be  formulated,  com- 
panies which  are  found  to  have  exported 
products  bearing  trademarks  registered  out- 
side the  Republic  of  China  without  proper 
authorization  may  be  subjected  to  forfeiture 
of  their  export  rights. 

We  will  strengthen  the  organization  and 
function  of  the  National  Bureau  of  SUnd- 
ards  and  Anti-Counterfeiting  Committee  of 


the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  and  the 
National  Antl-Counterfeltlng  Committee  of 
ROC  National  Federation  of  Industries.  We 
win  also  ensure  that  the  relevant  bodies  of 
our  government  wUl  vigorously  prosecute  In- 
fringements of  trademarks  and  patents. 

APPENDIX.  ROC  TARIFF  REDUCTION  SCHEDULES 
[Unit  Pefcort] 


Anticipated  Sctiedule 


1981     1989     1990     1991      1992 


Avoagt  nommjl  duty  rale:                                          ,  _ ,_      ,  _ 

M  products  .  12  57     10.25      9.17  8.08      700 

tanaillural  products 25.99     24.21     23.25  21.32     1982 

Mustnal  products 10.20      8.03      703  602      5.02 

Average  etfectM  duty  nte...    5.66      4.70     4.30  3.90      3  50 

Note   The  Average  Etfeclive  Duty  Rale  lor  1988  eouab  tariff  leveniK 

cotlected  dmded  Hy  total  unports  (ejdudmg  gold  imported  by  Central  Bank-* 
Cliina).* 


ENHANCED  RESCISSION 
AUTHORITY 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
interview  with  former  OMB  Director 
James  C.  Miller  III,  on  the  Federal 
budget  appears  in  the  spring  1989 
issue  of  Policy  Review. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  OMB 
Director  Miller's  comments  on  budget 
reform.  When  asked  "which  budget 
process  reforms  would  be  most  impor- 
tant to  make?"  Miller  responded  with 
two  proposals— a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  aind 
former  Senator  Quayle's  enhanced  re- 
scission proposal. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget.  As  in  past  years.  I  have 
joined  with  Senator  Thurmond  and 
other  colleagues  in  offering  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  at  the  outset  of 
this  Congress.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  no  less  than  42  Senators  cospon- 
sored  one  or  another  of  the  eight  bal- 
anced budget  amendments  introduced 
in  the  100th  Congress.  Polls  show  that 
some  75  percent  of  the  American 
people  support  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  so  there  is  broad  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Miller's  stress  on  the 
need  for  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  introduced  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  9  which  is  the  en- 
hanced rescission  proposal  first  pro- 
posed by  Vice  President  Quayle.  With 
respect  to  this  proposal,  former  OMB 
Director  Miller  comments: 

The  more  I  look  at  the  SUte  data,  the 
more  I  believe  that  the  enhanced  rescission 
authority  proposed  by  then-Senator  Quayle 
would  be  more  effective  than  an  ordinary 
line-item  veto.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  Presi- 
dent has  more  authority  with  a  line-Item 
veto  that  can  be  overturned  only  with  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  than  he  does 
with  enhanced  rescission  where  Congress 
can  restore  fun  funding  with  the  majority 
of  just  one  House.  In  practice,  however,  en- 
hanced rescission  gives  more  opportunity  to 
fine-tune  priorities  and  keep  spending  under 
control. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks.  I  encourage  all 
Senators  to  examine  closely  the  en- 
hanced rescission  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Man  Who  Brought  the  Deticit  Down 
(An  Interview  by  Adam  Meyerson) 

In  mid-February.  James  C.  Miller  III 
spoke  about  the  federal  budget  with  Adam 
Meyerson,  editor  of  Policy  Review.  Miller 
served  as  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  from  October  1985  to  Oc- 
tober 1988.  He  is  now  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Citizens  for  a  Sound  Economy  and  John 
M.  Olln  Distinguished  Fellow  at  George 
Mason  University's  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Public  Choice. 

PoucY  Review.  You  took  over  as  director 
of  OMB  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1986. 
when  the  federal  government  recorded  its 
largest  budget  deficit  in  history.  By  the 
time  you  stepped  down  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1988.  the  deficit  had  fallen  from  $221 
billion  to  $156  billion.  What  explains  this 
sharp  decline  without  a  tax  increase? 

Miller.  The  real  drop  took  place  between 
fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscal  year  1987,  when 
the  deficit  fell  to  $150  billion-a  $71  billion 
decline,  the  largest  deficit  reduction  in  our 
history.  About  $20  billion  of  this  decline 
came  from  tax  reform,  which  boosted  reve- 
nues in  the  first  year  even  though  it  was 
neutral  over  a  period  of  four  years.  The 
major  reason  for  the  deficit  reduction,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  president  hung  tough  on 
spending.  He  threatened  to  veto  any  exces- 
sive appropriations,  and  to  veto  new  pro- 
grams unless  they  were  offset  by  spending 
cuts  elsewhere. 

Then,  in  October  1987.  the  market  col- 
lapsed and  the  president  was  goaded  into  ac- 
cepting a  budget  summit  with  'everything 
on  the  table."  The  result  of  those  negotia- 
tions was  a  substantial  increase  in  assorted 
taxes— mostly  changes  in  business  account- 
ing rules  (vacation  pay  reserves,  completed 
contract  methods,  etc.)— and  only  very 
modest  reductions  in  spending  from  the 
"current  services"  levels  that  assumed 
spending  would  be  left  on  automatic  pilot. 
For  all  the  ballyhoo  about  the  agreement 
between  the  president  and  the  Congress, 
the  deficit  actually  went  up— to  $156  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1988.  and  an  OMB  estimate  (in 
the  Bush  budget)  of  $163  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1989. 

One  might  conclude  from  this  episode 
that  a  policy  of  holding  firm  against  tax  in- 
creases and  against  excessive  spending  re- 
sults in  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  defi- 
cit, whereas  agreeing  with  Congress  to  a  tax 
increase  results  in  no  deficit  reduction 
progress  at  all— in  fact,  it  produces  the  re- 
verse: 

P.R.  How  important  is  it  that  the  deficit 
be  brought  down? 

Miller.  It's  very  important  to  bring  the 
deficit  down— for  two  reasons.  One.  as  an  ef- 
ficiency matter,  there's  no  question  that 
large  deficits,  and  the  increased  spending 
that  goes  with  them,  restrain  our  economic 
growth  and  our  progress  as  a  society. 
Taking  resources  from  the  private  sector 
and  putting  them  in  the  public  sector  is  bad 
economics  because  at  the  margin  the  public 
sector  spends  resources  much  less  efficiently 
than  does  the  private  sector. 

Two.  we  are  off-loading  the  burden  of 
these  deficits  onto  future  generations,  many 
of  whom  are  not  even  bom  yet.  The  moral 
problem  with  deficits  is  perhaps  as  serious 


as    the    loss   of   efficiency    resulting    from 
higher  government  spending. 

P.R.  Most  of  the  spending  cuts  in  the  last 
few  years  have  l)een  in  defense.  Have  these 
cuts  taken  muscle  or  fat  out  of  our  fighting 
forces? 

Miller.  The  defense  budget  has  declined 
in  real  terms  over  the  last  four  years,  but  is 
still  about  50  percent  higher  in  real  terms 
than  it  was  in  1980.  On  the  whole,  the  in- 
creases in  defense  were  Justified,  given  the 
sad  state  to  which  our  readiness  had  fallen 
by  the  late  1970s.  The  cutbacks  Congress 
had  made  from  the  president's  budgets  in 
recent  years  and  the  earmarking  of  funds 
for  pork-barrel  and  other  projects  of  lower 
priority  have  weakened  our  defenses.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Defense  Department 
hurt  itself  with  its  "Chicken  Little  "  strategy 
for  dealing  with  Congress:  after  a  while, 
bloated  claims  of  calamitous  results  fell  on 
deaf  ears. 

We  can  maintain  a  strong  defense  with 
less  money,  but  only  if  Congress  cooperates. 
To  begin  with,  it  might  be  possible  to  save 
as  much  as  $10  billion  per  year  by  giving  the 
Defense  Department  the  predictability  of  a 
two-  or  four-year  budget,  rather  than  the 
yo-yo  budgets  they've  had  in  the  recent 
past. 

Second,  the  Congress  needs  to  carry  out 
the  remainder  of  the  Packard  Commission 
recommendations  for  procurement  reform. 
We  waste  a  lot  of  money  in  our  procure- 
ment programs,  and  this  could  be  reversed  if 
these  reforms  were  put  in  place. 

Third,  it's  high  time  we  declared  the  de- 
fense budget  off-limits  for  pork-barrel 
spending.  I  remember  several  years  ago  how 
Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato  held  up  the  omni- 
bus continuing  resolution  appropriations 
bill  in  order  to  put  into  the  defense  budget 
the  purchase  of  some  airplanes  manufac- 
tured on  Long  Island,  planes  that  the  De- 
fense Department  didn't  want  and  doesn't 
use.  The  defense  budget  is  too  important  for 
this  sort  of  chicanery,  and  it's  time  that 
Congress  quit  it. 

P.R.  Do  you  think  that  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  Social  Security  and  Medicare  were 
solved  by  the  1983  legislation? 

Miller.  Medicare  is  technically  bankrupt. 
It  needs  major  reform  in  its  financing  or  in 
its  benefit  structure  in  the  not-too-distant 
future.  My  concern  is  that  the  shortfall  is 
going  to  be  made  up  with  ordinary  tax  reve- 
nue, thus  contributing  further  to  the  notion 
that  this  is  merely  an  insurance  program. 
It's  not:  it's  redistribution  on  a  broad  scale. 
Of  even  greater  concern  to  me  is  Social 
Security,  which  is  basically  a  Ponzi  scheme. 
I  don't  mean  this  pejoratively,  but  as  a  tech- 
nical description.  A  Ponzi  scheme  can  work 
as  long  as  you  have  a  burgeoning  base  of 
workers  making  payments  into  the  system. 
But  when  the  base  narrows  relative  to  the 
top.  and  the  top.  in  effect,  lengthens  be- 
cause people  are  living  longer,  then  you  are 
in  real  trouble. 

In  a  sense,  the  1983  reforms  made  the 
Social  Security  system  actuarially  sound. 
That  is  to  say.  the  system  is  building  a  sur- 
plus sufficient  to  pay  expected  beneficiaries 
when  the  baby-boomers  reach  retirement. 
The  problem  is  that  Social  Security  trust- 
ees, by  law.  must  invest  in  government  secu- 
rities, which  are  nothing  but  lOUs  to  be 
paid  off  by  future  taxpayers.  By  the  year 
2030.  when  the  system  begins  to  pay  out  of 
its  surplus,  the  generations  then  working 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  back  those  securi- 
ties. So  the  system  is  little  different  than  if 
it  weren't  building  a  surplus  at  all.  Genera- 
tions of  working  people  in  the  year  2030  and 


beyond  are  going  to  have  to  pay  much 
higher  taxes  to  support  Social  Security 
beneficiaries. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  going  to  cause  ex- 
treme intergenerational  conflict.  When 
people  of  working  age  discover,  in  the  year 
2030  or  so.  that  their  taxes  are  going  to  be 
increased  by  enormous  amounts  to  pay  an- 
nuities for  the  elderly,  they  are  going  to  be 
upset.  I  worry  that  we  might  see  social 
unrest  of  the  type  we  haven't  seen  since  the 
civil-rights  or  anti-war  movements  of  the 
'60s  and  '70s. 

By  investing  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund  in  government  securities,  we  also  arti- 
ficially lower  the  recorded  overall  deficit  of 
the  government.  The  Social  Security  sur- 
plus is  around  $60  billion  this  year.  So.  in  a 
sense,  the  operating  deficit  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment is  really  some  $60  billion  or  so 
greater  than  that  recorded  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  rules.  The  illusion  of 
lower  deficits  takes  some  of  the  pressure  off 
our  political  leaders  to  keep  spending  under 
control. 

P.R.  What  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
reforms  would  you  advise  for  politicians 
who  want  a  sound  economy  and  also  want  to 
be  reelected? 

Miller.  First,  we  ought  to  redefine  our 
Gramm-Rudman  HoUings  targets  to  exclude 
the  Social  Security  surplus.  Assuming  this 
surplus  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100 
billion  annually  by  1993.  I  think  it  perfectly 
reasonable  to  extend  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  targets,  say,  for  three  years.  We 
should  be  balancing  the  budget  without  the 
benefit  of  the  Social  Security  surplus. 

Second,  to  make  sure  that  by  2030  the  sur- 
plus is  simply  more  than  lOUs  that  have  to 
be  redeemed  by  taxpayers,  the  trustees 
should  be  directed  to  invest  in  instruments 
other  than  federal  goverrunent  securities. 
These  could  include  real  estate,  state  and 
local  bond  issues,  and  ordinary  commercial 
debt  (although  I  would  not  want  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund  to  own  much  of  the 
debt  of  any  company— and  certainly  no 
equity,  which  would  be  a  back-door  means 
of  state  ownership.) 

P.R.  During  your  years  at  OMB.  which 
Cabinet  secretaries  and  agency  heads  were 
most  effective  in  working  for  spending  re- 
straint? Which  ones  caused  OMB  the  big- 
gest problems? 

Miller.  I  was  struck  by  the  number  of 
Cabinet  meetings  where  the  president 
would  extol  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
size  of  government  under  control,  and 
remind  members  of  his  Cabinet  why  we 
"came  to  Washington, "  and  then  members 
of  the  Cabinet  would  go  around  the  table 
exclaiming  that  they  were  in  100  percent 
agreement  with  the  president  and  that  he 
could  depend  on  them  to  carry  out  his 
wishes.  And  I  would  squirm  in  my  seat,  real- 
izing that  the  same  Cabinet  officer  promis- 
ing his  full  support  had  just  submitted  a 
budget  that  was  way  over  the  guidance  that 
OMB  had  given  the  agency. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  many  times  agency 
heads  told  me  something  like  this:  "Jim,  you 
know  there's  no  one  who  stands  behind  the 
president's  program  more  strongly.  I  was 
with  Ronald  Reagan  in  19—,  and  I've  been  a 
supporter  of  all  of  his  programs.  I  agree 
that  we  must  get  total  spending  down,  but 
you  must  understand  that  my  program  is 
special,  it's  different."  Or:  "As  you  probably 
know,  this  is  one  of  the  president's  strongest 
priorities."  Probably  three-quarters  of  the 
Cabinet  officers  lobbied  strongly  for  in- 
creases in  their  budgets. 
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Don  Hodel  at  Interior,  Bill  Bennett  at 
Education,  and  John  Herrington  at  Energy 
were  probably  the  most  cooperative  in 
trying  to  restrain  the  growth  of  their  own 
programs  while  meeting  national  needs.  As 
for  those  who  were  least  cooperative.  I'm 
not  going  to  mention  any  names,  but  you 
can  just  look  at  whose  budgets  rose  year 
after  year.  The  defense  and  a  few  other 
budgets,  of  course,  the  president  wanted  to 
increase  himself,  but  other  budgets  contin- 
ued to  grow  despite  the  president's  admoni- 
tions. Most  Cabinet  members  appealed  the 
OMB  "passback "  (that  is,  the  budget  OMB 
passed  back  to  the  agencies  in  response  to 
their  requests),  and  frequently  they  ap- 
pealed over  my  head.  In  some  cases  the 
president  went  along  with  their  request  for 
greater  funding,  but  in  most  cases  he  turned 
them  down.  . 

P.R.  What  were  your  biggest  disappoint- 
ments in  terms  of  programs  that  are  still  in 
the  budget  but  should  have  been  eliminated 
or  sharply  reduced? 

Miller.  I  guess  my  biggest  disappoint- 
ment was  the  failure  to  get  much  change  in 
the  entitlement  area. 

About  half  of  the  budget  is  for  entitle- 
ments—Social Security.  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
unemployment  insurance,  veterans  benefiU, 
and  so  forth.  Year  after  year,  we  proposed 
changes  in  these  programs  that  would  not 
have  affected  legitimate  beneficiaries  ad- 
versely, but  would  have  streamlined  pro- 
grams and  reduced  their  costs.  Yet  Congress 
repeatedly  refused  to  make  the  changes. 
Unfortunately,  the  president  has  very  little 
leverage  here.  A  president  can  veto  an  ap- 
propriations bill  or  a  continuing  resolution. 
But  there's  no  way  he  can  veto  entitlement 
spending,  because  entitlement  spending  is 
already  on  the  books. 

I  suppose  that,  as  a  long-time  advocate  of 
transportation  deregulation.  I  am  especially 
disappointed  that  we  still  have  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Successive  chair- 
men of  the  ICC  have  all  recognized  that 
even  the  agency's  residual  role  is  counter- 
productive: it  restrains  entrepreneurship 
and  raises  costs  to  consumers.  In  December 
1985.  as  we  were  preparing  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget,  I  reminded  the  president  that 
the  first  federal  regulatory  agency— the 
ICC— was  established  in  1887  and  in  1987 
would  be  100  years  old.  I  said.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  100 
years  is  long  enough!"  He  laughed,  and  he 
said  "You  are  absolutely  right."  and  so  we 
proposed  eliminating  the  ICC  in  the  fiscal 
year  1987  budget.  Of  course.  Congress  did 
not  take  that  action. 

We  did  succeed  in  eliminating  some  pro- 
grams that  were  terribly  wasteful,  like 
UDAG  and  HOD  AG  (Urban  and  Housmg 
Development  Action  Grants).  I  think  that 
the  hammer  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollmgs 
forced  Congress  to  set  some  priorities,  and 
to  do  away  with  egregiously  Ineffective  pro- 
grams. 

P.R.  Are  there  any  government  programs 
you  find  particularly  cost-effective? 

Miller.  In  the  drug  area,  some  of  the  edu- 
cation programs  on  the  demand  side  seem  to 
be  far  more  effective  at  the  margin  than  the 
supply-side  approaches.  Ed  Meese  did  a  mar- 
velous job  in  trying  to  interdict  the  supply 
of  drugs,  and  in  many  celebrated  instances 
was  able  to  take  huge  caches  of  drugs  off 
the  market.  But  we  all  recognize,  sooner  or 
later,  that  it's  virtuaUy  impossible  to  elimi- 
nate the  now  of  drugs;  all  you  can  do  is 
raise  the  price.  Par  more  effective  in  trying 
to  eliminate  this  scourge  are  education  and 
treatment.  Also,  our  law  enforcement  re- 


sources are  probably  better  directed  locally 
than  at  our  borders:  this  is  where  we  must 
be  more  effective  at  prosecuting  drug  sell- 
ers, and  even  taking  to  court  consumers  of 
illicit  drugs.  Frankly,  it's  despicable  the  way 
some  state  and  particularly  local  politicians 
decry  the  lack  of  federal  effort  against 
drugs,  when  the  daU  shows  clearly  that  the 
federal  government  spends  a  much  greater 
portion  of  its  law  enforcement  resources  on 
the  suppression  of  drugs  than  do  state  and 
local  governments. 

P.R.  As  a  student  of  incentives  in  the 
budgetary  process,  you've  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Gramm-Rudman-HolUings  ap- 
proach to  the  deficit.  Would  you  advise 
President  Bush  to  threaten  a  sequester  if 
Congress  doesn't  reach  its  own  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  targets  this  October? 

Miller.  Yes.  I  would.  We  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  a  sequester  threat  by  President 
Bush  will  be  more  credible  than  the  ones  by 
President  Reagan.  Everyone  recognized  that 
President  Reagan  was  loath  to  see  a  seques- 
ter of  defense  resources,  but  people  do  not 
perceive  in  George  Bush  the  same  commit- 
ment to  defense  spending.  If  President  Bush 
threatens  a  sequester.  Congress  is  more 
likely  to  act  to  avoid  one. 

P.R.  How  do  you  explain  how  Phil  Gramm 
got  Congress  to  impose  these  deficit  limits 
on  itself? 

Miller.  That's  an  interesting  question  for 
public  choice  theory.  Number  one,  members 
of  Congress  recognized  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  public  disgruntlement  about 
the  deficit.  The  polls  continued  to  show 
that  the  American  people  believed  Congress 
was  more  to  blame  than  the  president  for 
the  deficit.  This  riled  many  members  of 
Congress  who  truly  believed  It  was  the 
president's  fault  and  wanted  the  public  to 
believe  It  was  the  president's  fault.  So  Con- 
gress was  under  the  gun  to  do  something. 

Number  two.  Gramm's  law  of  politics  is 
•congressmen  will  never  make  a  decision 
unless  they  have  to";  a  corollary  to 
Gramm's  law  Is  that  "they  tend  to  make  the 
right  decision  if  forced  to  make  one."  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  did  not  want  to  be  respon- 
sible for  having  to  cut  particular  programs. 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  targets  gave  them 
something  to  hide  behind,  as  they  were  able 
to  rationalize  to  their  constituents  some  re- 
strictions on  spending. 

Many  members  of  Congress  probably 
thought  the  deficit  targets  would  force 
President  Reagan  to  raise  taxes.  The  presi- 
dent, it  must  be  rememl>ered.  was  not  happy 
about  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  in  its  final 
form,  with  defense  accounting  for  half  the 
funds  to  be  sequestered  if  deficit  targets 
weren't  met.  The  version  he  endorsed  envi- 
sioned defense  taking  less  than  a  third  of 
the  hit.  the  same  as  Its  proportion  of  the 
overall  budget  minus  Social  Security.  By 
placing  many  politically  sensitive  programs 
(In  addition  to  Social  Security)  off -limits 
and  by  increasing  the  hit  on  defense,  many 
members  of  Congress  thought  that  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  In  lU  final  form  would  not 
be  so  devastating  if  it  came  to  a  sequester 
(that  Is,  across-the-board  cuts)  and  would 
force  the  president  to  raise  taxes  rather 
than  contemplate  large  cuts  in  defense. 

Finally.  I  think  you  need  to  attribute 
something  to  the  skills  of  Senators  Gramm, 
Rudman,  and  Holllngs  in  bringing  col- 
leagues around  to  their  point  of  view. 

P.R.  You  strongly  supported  President 
Reagan's  call  for  a  line-Item  veto  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  Why  didn't  the 
administration  send  budget  process  legisla- 
tion up  to  Capitol  Hill? 


Miller.  The  president  repeatedly  asked 
for  budget  process  reform,  and  he  advocated 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  and  a  line- 
item  veto  in  practically  every  State  of  the 
Union  address.  He  proposed  additional 
budget  process  reforms  in  his  1988  budget 
message.  At  that  time,  draft  legislation  to 
reform  the  budget  process  was  being  circu- 
lated, but  some  of  the  people  working  on  it 
got  caught  up  in  the  Iran/Contra  controver- 
sy, and  their  attention  was  directed  else- 
where. 

There  were  also  other  legislative  vehicles 
for  budget  process  reform,  and  so  we  didn't 
think  it  was  vital  for  the  administration  to 
push  Its  own  bill.  For  example,  the  presi- 
dent supported  a  Senate  amendment  spon- 
sored by  Dan  Quayle  that  would  have  given 
the  president  "enhanced  rescission  author- 
ity." We  supported  with  some  changes  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  cosponsored  by 
Larry  Craig  and  Charlie  Stenholm  In  the 
House.  In  addition,  legislation  vehicles  exist- 
ed for  biannual  budgeting,  a  line-item  veto, 
and  other  reforms. 

P.R.  Which  budget  process  reforms  would 
be  most  important  to  make? 

Miller.  If  I  had  one.  It  would  be  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  a  restraint  on  total  spending  as  a 
proportion  of  gross  national  product— to- 
gether with  a  way  of  relieving  those  re- 
straints in  an  emergency  by  a  super-majori- 
ty, say,  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  and 
concurrence  by  the  president;  however  such 
an  emergency  variance  would  automatically 
terminate  after  a  year.  Such  a  measure 
would  be  close  to  Ideal,  but  frankly  I  don't 
think  we're  likely  to  get  It. 

There's  a  possibility  that,  given  enough 
pressure.  Congress  will  proffer  a  weaker  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  without  much  in 
the  way  of  automatic  enforcement.  This 
wouldn't  be  Ideal,  but  It  would  be  on  the 
books.  It  would  be  part  of  the  Constitution, 
and  it  would  carry  considerable  weight. 

Next  in  order  of  Importance  would  be  a 
version  of  enhanced  rescission  authority  of 
the  sort  that  eight  governors  have,  includ- 
ing the  governors  of  California  and  Massa- 
chusetts. It  works  like  a  line-item  veto, 
except  that  the  governor  Is  not  limited  to 
choosing  between  keeping  spending  at  the 
amount  appropriated  or  eliminating  the 
proposal  altogether;  he  also  may  reduce  the 
amount.  Mark  Craln  of  George  Mason  Uni- 
versity and  I  have  done  some  research  show- 
ing that  in  states  where  governors  have  this 
authority,  budget  growth  has  heen  re- 
strained significantly. 

The  more  I  look  at  the  sUte  data,  the 
more  I  believe  that  the  enhanced  rescission 
authority  proposed  by  then-Senator  Quayle 
would  be  more  effective  than  an  ordinary 
line-Item  veto.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  presi- 
dent has  more  authority  with  a  line-Item 
veto  that  can  be  overturned  only  with  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses  than  he  does 
with  enhanced  rescission  authority  where 
Congress  can  restore  full  funding  with  the 
majority  vote  of  just  one  house.  In  practice, 
however,  enhanced  rescission  given  more  op- 
portunity to  fine-tune  priorities  and  keep 
spending  under  control. 

Ill  give  a  hypothetical  example.  Suppose 
Congress  appropriates  $3  billion  for  AIDS 
research,  while  reasonable  analysis  suggests 
that  only  $2  billion  could  be  spent  effective- 
ly. With  the  ordinary  line-Item  veto,  the 
president  can  choose  between  eliminating 
AIDS  research  completely,  or  keeping  it  at 
$3  bUlion.  Well,  he's  not  going  to  propose 
eliminating  it  completely.  But  under  en- 
hanced rescission  authority,  he  can  also  pro- 
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pose  a  reduction  from  <3  billion  to  $2  bil- 
lion, and  this  has  a  much  greater  chance  of 
being  sustained  than  eliminating  it  alto- 
gether. 

P.R.  You  played  an  important  role  in  pro- 
moting airline  deregulation  during  the  Ford 
administration,  and  you  were  also  executive 
director  of  Vice  President  Bush's  task  force 
on  regulatory  relief  in  1981  and  Federal 
Trade  Commission  chairman  from  1981  to 
1985.  Are  libertarian  critics  fair  when  they 
say  the  Reagan  administration  did  less  to 
promote  deregulation  than  either  the  Ford 
or  the  Carter  administration? 

MILX.ER.  I  don't  think  that's  fair.  Let's  sep- 
arate the  two  kinds  of  regulation.  The  first 
is  economic  regulation— the  entry  and  exit, 
service,  and  price  regiiiation  of  specific  in- 
dustries. Over  time,  a  great  deal  of  research 
appeared  about  the  effects  of  this  type  of 
regulation,  and  many  elected  and  appointed 
representatives  t)ecame  convinced  that  con- 
sumers would  benefit  from  much  freer  com- 
petition in  industries  such  as  airlines,  truck- 
ing, and  telecommunications.  President 
Ford  made  significant  proposals  in  these 
areas,  and  President  Carter  obtained  legisla- 
tive changes  that  were  truly  important. 
President  Reagan  protected  these  deregula- 
tory  gains  and  in  some  cases,  such  as  bank- 
ing reform  and  the  decontrol  of  oil,  made 
further  progress. 

The  second  category  is  social  regulation, 
or  heaJth,  safety,  and  environmental  regula- 
tion. This  has  much  greater  impact  on  the 
economy  than  does  economic  regulation, 
but  it  has  proven  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
come  to  grips  with.  President  Ford  made  an 
effort  through  his  review  process  at  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability.  Presi- 
dent Carter  set  up  the  Regulatory  Council. 
But  neither  of  tiiese  institutional  arrange- 
ments had  much  teeth,  and  under  both  of 
them  the  regulatory  agencies  did  pretty 
much  whatever  they  wanted. 

President  Reagan,  on  his  second  day  in 
office,  established  under  the  vice  president's 
leadership  a  task  force  on  regulatory  relief 
that  served  as  an  appeals  board  for  new  au- 
thority granted  OMB  under  executive  order 
to  review  all  proposed  rules  issued  by  execu- 
tive branch  agencies.  For  each  proposed  new 
rule,  unless  otherwise  constrained  by  law, 
the  agency  had  to  prove  to  OMB's  satisfac- 
tion that  it  had  sufficient  information  on 
which  to  base  its  proposal,  that  the  benefits 
of  the  proposal  exceeded  the  costs,  and  that 
it  had  chosen  the  least  costly  method  of  reg- 
ulation. This  review  process  has  had  a  dra- 
matic impact  in  making  regulations  in  the 
social  area  more  effective,  and  in  forestall- 
ing meddlesome  and  counterproductive  reg- 
ulations that  would  otherwise  have  been 
issued. 

I  think  that  President  Reagan  and  then- 
Vice  President  Bush  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  progress  in  this  area. 

P.R.  What  are  the  most  important  recom- 
mendations you  would  make  for  President 
Bush  in  regulatory  reform? 

MiLLZH.  Number  one,  he  needs  to  support 
strongly  the  new  appeals  board  headed  by 
Vice  President  Quayle.  This  board  must  be 
vigilant  as  well  as  effective.  It  must  insist 
that  regulators  follow  the  rules  and  that 
they  not  promulgate  regulations  until  the 
process  has  run  its  course. 

Second,  President  Bush  should  propose 
legislation  to  codify  this  review  process  and 
the  requirement  that  agencies  publish  their 
regulatory  plans  for  the  coming  year.  Com- 
panies and  Individuals  used  to  have  to  pay 
Washington  lawyers  a  lot  of  money  Just  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on  in  the  regula- 


tory agencies.  Now  this  information  is  avail- 
able to  everybody.  Another  advantage  is 
that  the  agencies  can  be  judged  for  their 
performance  in  meeting  their  own  timeta- 
bles. 

I  hope,  also  that  President  Bush  will  move 
quickly  to  deregulate  natural  gas.  Deregula- 
tion is  desperately  needed  for  more  efficient 
utilization  of  our  own  energy  resources. 
Competition  in  the  delivery  of  postal  serv- 
ices is  long  overdue,  and  holds  the  possibili- 
ty of  great  gains  to  American  consumers 
and  a  reduction  in  costs  for  American  tax- 
payers: I  hope  the  President  will  move  to 
circumscribe  if  not  eliminate  the  private  ex- 
press statutes  currently  prohibiting  compe- 
tition. 

Then,  of  course,  there's  unfinished  busi- 
ness in  telecommunications,  and  transporta- 
tion, to  mention  just  a  couple.  And  finally,  I 
hope  President  Bush  will  be  successful  in 
holding  on  to  the  gains  of  deregulation. 
There  is  a  lot  of  frustration  about  the  air- 
lines right  now,  and  an  erroneous  tendency 
to  blame  airline  deregulation  for  the  prob- 
lems perceived.  In  the  case  of  savings  and 
loans,  I  am  very  concerned  that  members  of 
Congress  will  argue  that  the  present  mess 
was  the  fault  of  financial  deregulation.  The 
S&L  mess  is  really  a  failure  of  government, 
not  the  fault  of  the  competitive  market- 
place. 

P.R.  How  did  government  cause  the  S&L 
mess? 

Miller.  The  S4eL  mess  has  several  causes, 
but  one  in  particular  was  the  failure  of  the 
government  monopoly  insurance  company 
to  charge  premiums  based  on  risk.  This  fail- 
ure, of  course,  was  influenced  by  Congress, 
so  ultimately  Congress  is  culpable.  Any  in- 
surance company  that  doesn't  rate  accord- 
ing to  risk  ends  up  with  a  run  by  insurers  to 
the  lowest  common  denominator.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  happened  when  the  SdcL  regula- 
tors, with  prompting  by  Congress,  allowed 
thrifts  to  diversify  their  portfolio  into  much 
riskier  loans  without  any  increase  in  premi- 
ums. A  lot  of  S4eLs  rolled  the  dice  and  lost. 
And  others  will  end  up  paying  for  it. 

P.R.  Are  you  disappointed  that  you  were 
able  to  make  little  headway  on  privatiza- 
tion? 

Miu,ER.  Of  course.  Our  privatization  ini- 
tiatives made  eminent  good  sense.  Study 
after  study  reports  that  when  both  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  are  capable  of 
producing  and  distributing  a  product  or 
service,  the  private  sector  invariably  does  it 
more  efficiently. 

We  also  thought  that  Congress,  in  its  des- 
peration to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  deficit  targets,  would  be  so  anxious  to 
take  the  deficit  reduction  associated  with 
privatization  (decrease  in  subsidy  as  well  as 
increase  in  revenue  from  the  sale  of  assets) 
that  it  would  end  up  privatizing  much  more 
than  we  might  have  hoped  for  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  deficit  crunch. 

In  the  end  we  failed,  except  for  the  sale  of 
Conrail  and  some  loan  portfolios.  We  under- 
estimated the  strength  of  the  special  inter- 
ests (riders  of  Amtrak.  users  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  system)  and  their  effectiveness 
in  holding  onto  their  subsidies.  The  initia- 
tives also  became  labeled  as  "phoney  deficit 
reduction"  by  those  who  wanted  to  use  the 
deficit  shortfall  to  force  the  President  to  go 
along  with  higher  taxes. 

That's  a  shame.  I  hope  President  Bush 
will  give  the  program  an  additional  push, 
and  that  more  thoughtful  members  of  Con- 
gress will  evaluate  the  pros  and  cons  on  a 
more  rational  basis. 

PR.  You  have  often  spoken  highly  of  the 
career  bureaucrats  at  both  OMB  and  the 


FTC,  saying  they  followed  clear  instructions 
from  political  appointees,  and  even  seemed 
influenced  by  some  of  your  free-market 
ideas.  What  advice  would  you  give  conserva- 
tive political  appointees  about  making 
better  use  of  career  bureaucrats  in  advanc- 
ing their  agendas? 

MiLux.  First,  it's  important  to  remember 
that  most  bureaucrats  are  ordinary  i>eople. 
They  have  families,  they  pay  taxes,  and 
they  care  about  their  communities  and  their 
country.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  most  bureaucrats  are  in  government 
because  they  think  public  service  is  impor- 
tant and  they  want  to  serve  the  American 
people.  I  would  encourage  political  appoint- 
ees to  laud  the  goals  of  public  service  and  to 
recognize  the  sacrifice  many  of  these  people 
are  making.  Many  civil  servants  could  earn 
more  money  on  the  outside.  To  them  the 
notion  of  public  service  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, it's  almost  a  hallowed  calling. 

Because  most  bureaucrats  genuinely  do 
want  to  serve  the  public,  they  can  be  per- 
suaded by  a  political  appointee  with  better 
ideas.  You  have  to  plead  with  the  career 
people,  argue  with  them,  roll  up  your 
sleeves  and  have  it  out  with  them  in  a 
friendly  way.  You  have  to  convince  them 
that  your  policy  approach  indeed  serves  the 
public  more  efficiently  than  the  policies 
they  may  have  adopted  previously.  If  you  do 
this,  the  bureaucrats  will  listen,  and  they 
will  concede  you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
This  convincing  takes  more  time  at  some 
agencies  than  others,  but  at  many  agencies 
a  large  number  of  bureaucrats  are  now  con- 
vinced that  public  service  is  best  carried  out 
by  letting  markets  work.  Obviously  if  this 
means  dismantling  an  agency  or  reducing 
the  number  of  employees,  you  have  to  help 
people  find  rewarding  employment  else- 
where in  government  or  in  the  private 
sector. 

P.R.  How  well  does  the  press  cover  budget 
issues? 

Miller.  I  think  on  the  whole  press  cover- 
age of  budget  issues  is  very  good.  But  what 
bothered  me  most  at  OMB  was  the  pre- 
sumption of  most  reporters  that  OMB  num- 
bers were  produced  for  political  purposes, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  believed.  This  was  a 
reflection  on  some  earlier  history  at  OMB, 
but  as  a  former  academic  who  thinks  it's  im- 
portant for  numbers  to  be  reliable,  I  found 
this  presumption  extremely  disconcerting. 
For  three  years  running,  both  members  of 
Congress  and  the  press  beat  me  over  the 
head  with  the  "rosy  scenario"  charge:  they 
said  our  projections  of  economic  growth, 
and  hence  of  revenues,  were  ttw  optimistic. 
Well,  the  fact  is.  for  two  of  those  three 
years  and  also  for  the  entire  three-year 
period.  OMB  underestimated  revenues. 

Of  course,  we  also  underestimated  outlays. 
But  this  was  because  of  Congress,  in  failing 
to  make  changes  in  entitlement  programs, 
and  in  its  overall  appropriations,  spent  more 
than  the  president  asked  for.  The  reason 
the  deficit  exceeded  OMB  projections  each 
of  the  three  years  was  that  Congress  spent 
more,  not  that  OMB  was  too  rosy  in  its  eco- 
nomic forecasts. 

PR.  Is  there  a  disproportionate  emphasis 
in  the  press  on  the  trade  deficit? 

Miller.  I  think  there  is.  One  of  the  big- 
gest errors  is  the  allegation  that  we  are  a 
debtor  nation.  The  daU  that  are  used  to 
make  that  point  are  based  on  historical 
prices,  but  the  proper  way  to  look  at  this  is 
to  compare  market  values  of  American- 
owned  asseU  overseas  with  foreign-owned 
assets  here.  When  you  do  that,  it's  obvious 
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we  still  own  more  of  them  than  they  own  of 
us. 

P.R.  Is  there  a  bias  toward  tax  Increases 
instead  of  spending  cuts  in  press  coverage  of 
the  deficit? 

Miller.  There  is  a  preoccupation  with  the 
tax  side.  We've  just  had  an  election  where  a 
major  difference,  if  not  the  major  differ- 
ence, between  the  two  candidates  was  that 
one  said  he  would  not  raise  taxes  under  any 
circumstances,  and  the  other  said  that  he 
would  do  it  only  as  a  last  resort.  In  my  judg- 
ment, when  a  politican  says  hell  do  some- 
thing as  a  last  resort,  he's  already  commit- 
ted to  doing  it.  Yet.  after  this  election,  the 
media  has  concentrated  almost  wholly  on 
what  kind  of  taxes  will  be  increased,  not 
whether  there  would  be  a  tax  increase.  Citi- 
zens for  a  Sound  Economy  has  just  released 
a  Roper  Poll  showing  that  by  a  3-to-l  ratio, 
people  tend  to  blame  the  deficit  on  Con- 
gress, not  on  the  president;  by  6-to-l,  they 
think  the  reason  for  the  deficit  is  too  much 
spending,  not  insufficient  tax  revenue;  and 
by  an  astounding  15-to-l.  they  want  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  controlling  spending, 
not  raising  taxes.  Yet  the  preoccupation  in 
the  media  is  with  how  to  raise  taxes  rather 
than  how  to  control  spending. 

CerUinly  there  is  a  bias  in  Congress 
toward  increased  taxes  and  spending.  One 
of  my  most  vivid  recollections  of  those 
budget  summit  sessions  was  that  after  all 
the  staff  were  dismissed  and  the  doors  were 
closed,  with  only  a  few  exceptions  the  con- 
gressmen talked  broadly  and  with  great  exu- 
berance about  the  need  to  raise  taxes,  and 
how  that  basically  would  solve  all  their 
problems.  Of  course,  it  would.  All  they 
needed  was  somebody  to  blame  for  the  tax 
increase.  The  key  to  success  for  members  of 
Congress  is  to  take  credit  for  spending  in- 
creases that  aid  constituents  but  to  blame 
tax  increases  on  somebody  else. 

P.R.  During  your  years  at  OMB,  which 
congressional  budgetary  actions  did  you 
find  most  hypocritical,  and  which  ones  most 
responsible? 

MnxER.  I  would  call  the  passage  of 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  a  responsible  act. 
The  passage  of  separate  appropriations  bills 
for  fiscal  year  1989.  even  at  the  absolute 
11th  hour  and  59th  minute,  was  a  responsi- 
ble act. 

The  most  hypocritical  event  surroundmg 
the  budget  probably  came  when  President 
Reagan,  during  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage in  January  1988.  held  up  the  enormous 
continuing  resolution  and  the  enormous  rec- 
oncaiatlon  act  for  that  fiscal  year,  and  said 
"If  you  send  me  another  one  of  these.  I  will 
not  sign  it."  Then  he  got  a  standing  ovation 
from  the  very  people  who  had  sent  it  to 
him! 

The  second  most  hypocritical  act  was  the 
passage  of  these  enormous  bills  by  members 
of  Congress,  while  representing  to  the 
entire  world  that  they  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  In  fact,  I  suggested  to  the  president 
that  he  add  to  his  speech  the  following  Ime: 
"Wai  any  of  you  members  of  Congress  who 
actually  read  either  of  these  bills,  please 

stand."  ......  ,1  .w«. 

If  there  were  any  honesty  m  the  hall  tnai 
evening,  no  more  than  one  or  two  would 
have  stood.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  congressmen  who  passed  these  bills  had 
not  more  than  the  slightest  idea  what  was 
in  them.  I  know  I  did  not  read  even  one  of 
the  bills  thoroughly,  because  we  got  one  at 
2:00  a.m.  and  one  at  5:00  a.m..  and  the  presi- 
dent had  to  decide  whether  to  sign  them  by 
200  p.m.  the  next  day.  At  noon  I  met  with 
some  of  the  300  people  from  OMB  who  had 


pored  through  these  bills  all  night  and  the 
next  morning.  They  didn't  have  time  to 
study  the  documents  thoroughly,  just  to 
look  for  killer  provisions,  budget  items  that 
were  terribly  out  of  whack.  And  then  at  1:00 
p.m.  I  met  with  the  president  to  explain  to 
him  what  was  in  them. 

P.R.  Have  your  views  of  what  government 
should  and  shouldn't  do  changed  much  as  a 
result  of  your  eight  years  with  the  Reagan 
administration? 

Miller.  No.  my  views  haven't  changed 
much,  perhaps  because  I've  been  an  observ 
er  for  some  time,  and  perhaps  because  I 
came  through  the  public  choice  tradition, 
which  tries  to  explain  government  behavior 
and  how  changes  In  the  Institutions  affect 
that  behavior.  I  still  think  that  government 
does  some  things  well  and  a  lot  of  things 
very  poorly,  that  government  Is  too  large, 
and  that  there  are  biases  toward  deficit  fi- 
nance and  larger  government  that  need  to 
be  remedied  with  institutional  restraints.  I 
do  come  out  with  greater  affection  and  re- 
spect for  the  people  who  work  In  the  federal 
government.  And.  because  I've  learned  to 
appreciate  even  more  the  effects  of  Incen- 
tives on  the  behavior  of  people  In  govern- 
ment. I  suppose  I'm  more  optimistic  about 
the  prospects  for  Improving  their  perform- 
ance in  the  public  Interest. 

P.R.  How  did  your  budgetary  strategy  and 
analysis  differ  from  David  Stockman's? 

Miller.  Stockman  and  I  were  at  OMB  at 
different  times.  He  had  some  problems  and 
opportunities  that  1  didn't,  and  I  had  some 
problems  and  opportunities  that  he  didn't. 
But  the  basic  difference  is  that  Stockman  at 
the  beginning  of  the  administration  was 
very  optimistic  about  reducing  the  size  and 
scope  of  government  and  by  the  time  he  left 
he  was  very  pessimistic.  He  became  disillu- 
sioned with  the  budget  process  and  very  dis- 
couraged about  the  possibility  of  our 
making  much  progress  on  the  deficit  on  the 
spending  side,  because,  despite  their  rheto- 
ric, members  of  Congress  will  vote  to  satisfy 
the  special  interests.  He  left  absolutely  con- 
vinced it  would  take  a  sut>stantial  Ux  in- 
crease to  reduce  the  deficit. 

I  come  from  the  public  choice  school, 
which  says  that  if  the  outcomes  of  the  col- 
lective choice  processes  are  not  optimal,  you 
don't  blame  the  people,  but  look  at  the  in- 
stitutional arrangements  and  the  incentives 
that  affect  their  behavior.  Over  and  over  in 
his  book.  Stockman  expresses  his  disap- 
pointment In  congressmen  who  made 
speeches  about  the  need  to  cut  the  deficit 
but  then,  when  the  chips  were  down,  made 
sure  they  brought  the  pork  back  home  for 
their  districts.  I  argued  by  contrast  that  the 
problem  Is  the  institutional  arrangement. 
For  that  reason.  I  was  active  early  in  help- 
ing to  formulate  and  then  to  achieve  pas- 
sage of  the  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  act.  I 
believe  the  key  is  not  to  plead  with  members 
of  Congress  to  restrain  spending  and  reduce 
the  deficit,  but  to  put  restraints  on  spending 
and  deficits  Into  the  Constitution— and  also, 
desirably,  to  give  the  president,  who  repre- 
sents all  the  people,  enhanced  rescission  au- 
thority or  the  line-Item  veto  to  help  shape 
priorities. 

P.R.  What  advice  would  you  give  Richard 
Darman,  based  on  your  accomplishments 
and  mistakes? 

Miller.  I  would  urge  him  to  hang  very 
tough  on  the  no-tax-lncrease  promise.  If  he 
believes  that  a  tax  Increase  will  lead  to  defi- 
cit reduction,  he's  wrong. 

I  would  also  urge  him  to  do  everything  he 
can  to  Improve  the  credibility  of  OMB's  fig- 
ures. I  did  what  I  could,  and  It  was  a  major 
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disappointment  for  me  that  many  people 
still  thought  our  figures  were  advanced  for 
political  purposes.  It's  going  to  take  a  long 
time  for  the  institution  to  recover  the  credi- 
bility it  has  lost.* 


U.S.  JAYCEES  10  OUTSTANDING 
YOUNG  AMERICANS 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  in 
Washington,  at  the  White  House  and 
here  in  the  Capitol,  the  U.S.  Jaycees  is 
honoring  their  1989  10  outstanding 
young  Americans. 

As  a  former  national  president  of 
the  U.S.  Jaycees,  and  a  Senator  with 
one  of  this  year's  honorees  from  my 
home  State,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
recognize  these  10  distinguished  young 
leaders: 
Dr.  Stephen  Henry.  Louisville,  KY; 
Louis  Agnese.  Jr.,  San  Antonio,  TX; 
Keith  Butler,  Detroit,  MI; 
Gene  Eidelman,  Atlanta,  GA; 
Herren  Hickingbotham,  Little  Rock. 
AR; 
Sheila  Holzworth,  Des  Moines,  LA; 
Michael  Lamb,  Sr.,  K.I.  Sawyer  Air 
Force  Base,  MI; 

Judge  Layn  Phillips,  Oklahoma  City, 
OK; 

Dr.  Ronald  Solar,  San  Diego,  CA; 
and 
Jeana  Yeager,  Nipomo,  CA. 
These  10  young  leaders  have  gone 
.through  a  demanding  selection  proc- 
ess.   The    criteria    used    to    establish 
these   people   as    10   of   our   Nation's 
finest  include:  how  their  achievements 
have  benefited  the  community.  State, 
or    Nation;    whether    those    achieve- 
ments have  served  as  an  inspiration  to 
others;  and  how  well  their  perform- 
ance   reflects    the    meaning    of    the 
jaycee  creed. 

These  honorees  are  a  living  example 
of  the  jaycee  belief  that  "Earth's  great 
treasure  lies  in  human  personality  and 
that  service  to  humanity  is  the  best 
work  of  life." 

I  ask  that  brief  descriptions  of  their 
activities  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

LOUIS  AGNESE.  JR. 

Before  beginning  his  own  college  career. 
Louis  Agnese  Jr.  overcame  a  serious  speech 
Impediment.  Today,  the  president  of  Incar- 
nate Word  College.  San  Antonio.  Texas, 
isn't  interested  so  much  In  students' 
"Income"  as  he  Is  In  their  outcome. 

The  college  experienced  enrollment  de- 
clines six  consecutive  years,  but  that 
changed  starting  In  1985  when  Agnese  as- 
sumed the  presidency. 

He  Initiated  a  bilingual  marketing  cam- 
paign which  in  two  years  produced  a  60  per- 
cent enrollment  Increase,  including  an  85 
percent  increase  in  Hispanic  enrollment. 

The  theme  of  the  campaign's  first  year 
was  "Break  the  Barriers  at  The  College." 
Agnese  was  committed  to  attacking  Illiter- 
acy and  school-dropout  problems.  This 
year's  theme  is  "Brainpower,"  which 
stresses  individual  growth.  Byproducts  of 
the  campaign  Include  Increased  financial  as- 
sistance, an  academic  scholarship  issued  to  a 
General  Equivalency  Diploma  (GED)  stu- 
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dent  and  the  development  of  partnerships 
with  media  to  offer  scholarships. 

Agnese  evaluated  the  college's  strengths 
and  areas  for  improvement.  He  designed  a 
program  for  the  future,  "Target  90  Goals 
for  90  More  Years,"  a  $30  million  project  to 
raise  funds  for  physical  expansion,  student 
scholarships  and  grants,  and  faculty  chairs 
to  assure  the  stability  of  the  college. 

Agnese  introduced  innovative  student  as- 
sistance plans  which  he  intends  to  strength- 
en through  the  college  endowment.  He  re- 
ceived a  Gold  Medal  Award  from  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  Advancement  of  Education  for 
his  leadership  in  promoting  higher  educa- 
tion nationwide. 

Agnese,  37,  and  his  wife.  Michaeline, 
reside  in  San  Antonio  with  their  children, 
Louis  III  and  Nancy. 

KKITH  BUTUER 

The  troubles  of  a  great  city  are  opportuni- 
ties for  the  future  well-being  and  prosperity 
of  its  people. 

With  that  philosophy,  and  a  vision  for  re- 
vitalization  and  restoration.  Keith  Butler 
sheds  a  positive  light  on  the  city  of  Detroit's 
problems. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  he  has  served  as 
founder,  pastor  and  president  of  the  Word 
of  Faith  Christian  Center  in  the  heart  of 
Detroit.  The  center  began  with  Butler  and 
his  wife,  and  now  its  active  congregation  has 
more  than  3.500  people  with  68  employees. 

Butler  started  Operation  Helping  Hand,  a 
program  to  link  poor  and  low-income  indi- 
viduals with  government  and  private  agen- 
cies. 

His  community  interests  also  include  the 
elderly.  He  garnered  more  than  70  volun- 
teers who  daily  visit  and  administer  to  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  in  21  city  nursing 
homes. 

Concerned  about  education  in  Detroit 
public  schools,  he  founded  and  organized 
the  Faith  Christian  Academy,  a  private  ele- 
mentary school.  He  also  founded  and 
became  president  of  the  Detroit  Coalition 
for  Academic  Excellence,  whose  purpose  is 
to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  De- 
troit. 

While  becoming  a  prominent  community 
activist,  he  initiated  self-help  programs  for 
Detroit  residents,  including  tenant /resident 
management  and  urban  homesteading  for 
public-housing  residents. 

He  represents  community  concerns  by  ed- 
iting and  writing  newspaper  articles  and 
speaking  on  radio  and  television. 

Butler.  33.  and  his  wife,  Deborah,  have 
three  children;  Andre,  Michelle  and  Kris- 
tina. 

GENE  EIDELMAM 

Two  kitchens  and  two  bathrooms  were 
shared  by  eight  families  in  a  communal 
apartment  in  Kiev,  Soviet  Union.  The  teen- 
age Gene  Eidelman  was  unable  to  speak 
English. 

In  1976.  the  Eidelman  family  left  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  few  belongings  and 
$100  per  person.  The  family  remained  in 
Rome  five  months  whUe  United  States  im- 
migration paperwork  was  finalized.  Eidel- 
man and  his  older  brother  Uri  supported 
the  family  by  moving  furniture. 

The  family  eventually  settled  in  Los  Ange- 
les. At  18.  Eidelman  worked  nights  using  the 
Italian  be  learned  in  Rome  to  make  himself 
understood  to  liquor  store  customers. 

When  he  became  more  proficient  in  Eng- 
lish. Ehdelman  began  taking  bookkeeping 
and  tax  preparation  courses.  By  August 
1977,  he  received  his  real  estate  license.  By 
1979,  Eidelman  and  his  brother  started  their 
own  development  company. 


In  1981.  Eidelman  set  up  home  and  office 
in  Atlanta.  From  1981  to  1983,  he  spent  two 
weeks  monthly  in  Atlanta  and  two  weeks  in 
Los  Angeles.  He  created  the  "Club  Con- 
cept."  building  luxury  apartments  in  Atlan- 
ta. Nashville  and  Memphis. 

Early  in  1984.  he.  two  partners  and  a  sec- 
retary put  together  the  first  two  projects 
known  as  "The  Club."  Later,  the  first  shop- 
ping center  was  erected.  Club  Properties 
now  owns  $115  million  in  properties. 

Eidelman  also  helped  400  Russian  families 
by  founding  an  organization  that  helps  im- 
migrants adjust  to  their  new  lifestyle. 

Eidelman.  30,  and  his  wife.  Dawn,  live  in 
Atlanta  with  their  son,  Aron. 

STEPHEN  HENRY 

Mr.  Stephen  Henry  distinguished  himself 
as  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  and  re- 
searchers trained  in  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  Orthopedic  Residency  Pro- 
gram. 

He  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  De- 
partment of  Orthopedic  Surgery  at  the  uni- 
versity's School  of  Medicine. 

One  of  his  main  concerns  is  nutritional 
rickets  and  fractures  in  premature  infants. 
He  recommended  changes  in  the  vitamin 
and  mineral  content  of  intravenous  solution 
that  helps  prevent  fractures. 

Another  research  area  is  the  treatment  of 
hip  fractures  in  the  elderly  with  a  device 
called  the  Y-nail.  The  device  allows  the  pa- 
tient to  leave  bed  the  day  after  surgery. 
This  prevents  significant  complications  of 
prolonged  bed  rest,  such  as  pneumonia  and 
blood  clots,  and  leads  to  a  lower  patient 
death  rate. 

Henry  has  also  researched  the  treatment 
of  chronic  bone  infections  with  antibiotic 
beads.  Limbs  that  otherwise  may  have  been 
amputated  have  been  salvaged  through  the 
treatment. 

Henry  also  is  a  co-developer  of  a  naU  used 
in  the  treatment  of  severe  fractures  above 
the  knee. 

But  his  concerns  go  beyond  medicine.  He 
has  served  on  the  executive  board  of  Louis- 
ville's Tyler  Park  Neighborhood  Association 
the  past  five  years  and  is  the  founder  of  the 
park  endowment  fund  to  ensure  beautifica- 
tion  and  preservation  of  historical  struc- 
tures. 

He  has  served  as  a  representative  to  the 
Louisville  Inter-Neighborhood  Coalition  and 
has  participated  actively  in  a  citywide  clean- 
up and  beautification  project  known  as  Op- 
eration Brightside. 

Henry,  33,  lives  in  Louisville. 

HERREN  KICKINGBOTHAlf 

Because  we  care,  we  share. 

With  that  philosophy.  Herren  Hicking- 
botham  has  led  the  TCBY  frozen-yogurt 
store  franchise  in  meeting  one  of  its  pur- 
poses, "to  return  a  portion  of  the  blessings 
received  from  our  local  community  back  to 
that  community." 

Since  April  1982.  Hickingbotham  has  been 
the  executive  vice  president  and  a  board 
member  of  TCBY  Enterprises,  the  publicly 
owned  holding  company  of  TCBY  Systems 
Inc.  He  is  the  operator  of  the  largest  soft- 
serve  yogurt  franchise  in  the  United  States. 

Hickingbotham  coordinated  various  sys- 
temwide  promotional  efforts  which  allowed 
TCBY  to  raise  $250,000  in  1986  and  $350,000 
in  1987  for  United  Cerebral  Palsy. 

TCBY  also  has  been  associated  with  the 
Heart  Association,  Easter  Seals  and  Arkan- 
sas Children's  Hospital. 

Hickingbotham  was  selected  for  member- 
ship in  the  Young  President's  Organization, 
a  noted  international  group  of  distinguished 
presidents. 


TCBY  grew  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
Since  franchising  in  1982,  the  company  has 
opened  more  than  800  stores  in  49  states 
and  internationally,  TCBY's  performance 
was  noted  in  many  publications  including 
Venture,  Restaurants  &  Institutions,  Busi- 
ness Week  and  Entrepreneur. 

Hickingbotham,  30,  lives  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  with  his  wife,  Virginia. 

SHEILA  HOLZWORTH 

Sheila  Holzworth  was  already  active  in 
athletics  at  7.  Although  she  was  blinded  at 
10,  she  since  has  opened  the  eyes  of  millions 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  handicapped.  In 
fact,  she  began  a  career  that  would  make 
her  world-famous. 

She  lettered  in  sports  in  high  school  and 
college.  She  learned  to  read  Braille,  an  ac- 
complishment culminating  in  an  interdisci- 
plinary degree  from  Central  College,  Pella, 
Iowa. 

In  1979,  she  was  named  "Most  Courageous 
Athlete "  in  the  North  Bank  10-kilometer 
running  race  in  Phoenix.  Arizona.  In  1981, 
the  International  Year  of  the  Disabled,  she 
was  one  of  1 1  disabled  people  selected  to  at- 
tempt a  climb  of  Mount  Rainier,  Washing- 
ton. She  was  one  of  nine  to  make  it.  and  the 
only  blind  woman.  For  this  came  national 
acclaim,  a  conunendation  by  the  U.S.  House 
and  Senate,  and  a  White  House  reception. 

She  began  competitive  skiing  in  1982.  In  2 
years  she  won  five  gold  medals  in  World 
Cup  and  Olympic  competition  for  the  dis- 
abled in  Leysin,  Switzerland,  and  Innsbruck, 
Austria.  Now  she  is  a  senior  claims  oper- 
ations coordinator  for  the  Principal  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

"I  like  to  show  that  being  blind  doesn't 
mean  you're  useless."  Holzworth  said.  "I 
just  hope  that  what  I'm  doing  will  help 
other  blind  people  realize  their  potential. " 

Her  dedication  also  is  noted  by  the  elder- 
ly. She  has  helped  raise  money,  do  house- 
work and  serve  meals  for  them.  She  even 
adopted  two  elderly  sisters. 

Holzworth,  27,  lives  in  Des  Moines. 

MICHAEL  LAMB,  SR. 

Michael  Lamb,  Sr.'s  accomplishments 
early  in  his  career  foreshadowed  the  many 
contributions  he  would  make  to  the  Air 
Force  and  others  in  his  life. 

Early  in  his  military  career,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Air  Force  in  computer  repair  and 
ground  radar.  He  graduated  from  his  techni- 
cal school  with  honors  and  became  a  certi- 
fied technician  in  minimum  time  at  Charles- 
ton Air  Force  SUtion  (APS)  in  Maine, 
where  he  was  known  as  a  division  expert. 

Later,  he  was  su:cepted  at  the  University 
of  Arizona,  Detachment  20.  There  he  was  di- 
agnosed with  Hodgkin's  Disease,  and  he 
faced  immediate  retirement  from  the  Air 
Force.  But  he  argued  to  remain  on  active 
duty  and  won  the  decision. 

He  was  sent  to  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base 
(AFB)  in  California  and  worked  for  the 
6595th  Missile  Test  Group,  At  F.E.  Warren 
AFB,  Wyoming,  he  helped  maintain  200 
missile  systems.  Today  he  is  a  program  engi- 
neer in  research  and  test  development  with 
B-52  bombers  at  K.I.  Sawyer  AFB,  Michi- 
gan. 

While  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  he  de- 
signed and  successfully  tested  an  electronic 
anesthesia  monitor  using  his  Apple  comput- 
er as  the  baseline  equipment.  This  design 
was  incorporated  on  a  larger  computer  to 
provide  data  about  a  patient  undergoing 
surgery.  His  work  was  cited  in  Time  and 
Apple  magazines. 

Lamb  earned  many  Scouting  awards.  He 
received  the  1988  National  Courage  Award 
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from  President  Ronald  Reagan  at  the  White 
House.  Reagan  cited  Lamb's  example  to  the 
community  and  nation  whUe  successfully 
fighting  cancer. 

Lamb.  35.  and  his  wife  Sharon  live  at  K.I. 
Sawyer  AFB  with  their  seven  children;  Mike 
Jr..  Robert  L.  II.  E>onald,  Kristofer.  Sara. 
Tara,  and  Kara. 

LAYN  PHILLIPS 

Layn  Phillips,  a  U.S.  judge  for  the  West- 
em  District  of  Oklahoma,  has  worked  as  a 
public  servant  for  more  than  one-third  of 
his  life.  _,   ^^ 

As  a  U.S.  attorney  in  Tulsa,  and  the 
youngest  U.S.  attorney  in  the  country,  he 
handled  more  drug-related  continuing  crimi- 
nal enterprise  cases  than  Los  Angeles.  His 
record  paralleled  those  of  Miami.  Florida, 
and  New  York. 

He  has  used  the  forfeiture  feature  of  U.S. 
Code  Title  21.  relating  to  property  pur- 
chased with  drug-related  funds.  Conse- 
quently, he  has  brought  millions  of  dollars 
in  property  and  cash  into  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's coffer. 

Phillips  has  been  a  leader  in  motivatmg 
grass-roots  units  to  combat  drugs  at  any 
level  He  was  in  constant  demand  to  speak 
about  drugs  to  groups  and  graduation  class- 
es and  at  law-enforcement  gatherings. 

As  a  U.S.  attorney,  he  succeeded  in  a 
famous  white-collar  crime  case  involving  the 
prosecution  and  conviction  of  two  people  on 
17  counts  of  maU  fraud,  tax  evasion,  and 
concealment  of  foreign  bank  accounts.  Be- 
cause the  two  were  well-known,  many  be- 
lieved they  would  never  be  brought  to  trial, 
let  alone  convicted. 

Phillips  has  taken  unusually  tough  and 
courageous  stands  against  litigation  abuse. 
He  has  spoken  to  lawyer  groups  concerning 
the  filing  of  frivolous  lawsuits,  the  Increas- 
ing costs  of  litigation,  and  delay-oriented 
tactics  often  used  by  unethical  lawyers. 

Phillips.  37,  and  his  wife.  Kathryn.  live  m 
Oklahoma  City  with  their  children.  Amanda 
and  Parker. 

RONALD  SOLAR 

After  receiving  his  doctorate.  Ronald 
Solar  began  work  in  the  cardiac  pacemaker 
industry,  designing  smaller  and  longer-last- 
ing pacemakers.  In  1980.  he  switched  to  the 
cardiovascular-device  industry  which  led  to 
his  development  of  less-invasive  ways  to 
treat  heart  disease. 

One  method  helps  fight  atherosclerosis 
which  blocks  blood  flow  to  the  heart  muscle 
and  leads  to  chest  pain,  heart  attack,  and 
death  The  method  involves  a  "balloon  cath- 
eter" to  open  the  blocked  arteries.  The  proc- 
ess done  under  local  anesthesis.  requires 
only  a  tiny  puncture  in  the  groin  to  induce 
the  catheter.  .  ^     .^ 

A  heart  attack  is  certain  with  atheroscle- 
rosis but  the  treatment  can  push  the  clot 
aside.  If  blood  flow  can  be  restored  quickly 
enough,  heart  attack  can  be  reversed. 

Also  in  1980.  Solar  began  teaching  Sunday 
School  at  his  temple,  and  he  became  an 
active  Jaycee.  Today,  he  is  the  California 
Jaycees  chaplain. 

In  1985.  he  formed  his  own  company  to 
develop  a  new  type  of  catheter.  Two  and 
one-half  years  later,  the  company  sold  for 
$95  million,  and  today  Solar  leads  the  Re- 
search and  Development  division  of  the 
merged  company.  .     .  ^     •       ,  ^  .^ 

Solar's  research  on  implant  devices  led  to 
changes  in  materials  used,  processing  tech- 
niques and  device  designs.  He  helped  re- 
search with  a  team  that  discovered  bone 
growth  can  be  stimulated  and  controUed  by 
electricity. 


Solar.  37.  and  his  wife  Vickie  live  in  San 
Diego  with  their  children.  Mara  and  Max. 

JEANA  YEAGER 

Jeana  Yeager  established  18  aviation 
records  in  her  decade  of  flying.  She  is  an  ac- 
complished commercial  and  engineering 
draftsman  with  background  in  energy,  aero- 
space and  other  businesses. 

For  several  years  she  was  involved  in  engi- 
neering and  administration  for  Robert 
Truax's  Project  Private  Enterprise,  aimed  at 
developing  a  reusable  spacecraft  for  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

But  since  March  1981.  she  has  devoted 
herself  exclusively  to  help  build,  test,  and 
fly  the  Voyager  aircraft.  Consequently,  she 
was  the  first  woman  to  make  the  first  non- 
stop, non-refueled  flight  around  the  world. 

Yeager  also  managed  the  critical  organiza- 
tion of  the  ground  support  and  office  staff 
for  Voyager,  including  the  grass-roots  fund- 
ing effort  for  Voyager  Impressive  People  or 
VIP  Club. 

President  Reagan  gave  her  the  Presiden- 
tial Citizen's  Medal  for  her  achievements 
with  Voyager. 

Prom  the  Paris  Aero  Club,  she  received 
the  Grande  Medallion  and  the  Medalle  de 
Vile  Paris.  These  awards  were  presented  to 
Charles  Lindbergh. 

Before  she  became  interested  In  flying 
Yeager  pursued  skydiving  and  sailing.  She 
also  is  an  expert  horse  rider  and  trainer. 

Yeager,  35,  lives  in  Nipomo,  California.* 


meets  the  requirements  for  Senate  score- 
keeping  of  section  5  of  Senate  Congressional 
Resolution  32.  the  1986  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report.  Congress  has  taken 
no  action  that  affects  the  current  level  of 
spending  or  revenues. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Dtrector. 
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BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  latest 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1989.  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  response  to 
section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amended.  This 
report  was  prepared  consistent  with 
standard  scorekeeping  conventions. 
This  report  also  serves  as  the  score- 
keeping  report  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  over  the  budget  resolution 
by  $0.9  billion  in  budget  authority, 
and  over  the  budget  resolution  by  $0.4 
billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  is 
under  the  revenue  floor  by  $0.3  billion. 
The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  under  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  $135.7  bil- 
lion, $0.3  billion  below  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1988  of  $136  billion. 
The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  DC.  April  10.  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  is  cur- 
rent through  April  7.  1989.  The  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are 
consistent  with  the  technical  and  economic 
assumptions  of  the  most  recent  budget  reso- 
lution. House  Congressional  Resolution  268. 
This  report  is  submitted  under  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional  Budget   Act.   as   amended,   and 


Fiscal  y«ai  1989 

Budgel  authority 1.2330  1.232.1  .9 

oZys .'.. l.lOOl  1,099.8  .« 

Revwiues - - - 964.<  9M.  -3 

Debt  aibiect  to  tanil 2.7M.3  '2.824.7  -60.J 

Direct  low  oUigations 2M  28.3  -3.9 

Guaranteed  taan  commlineiits 1110  lU.O 

Detat 135.?  M36.0  •-.3 

>  The  current  level  nfnmb  the  estinuted  revenue  an)  lirecl  spendni 
eflecis  (budget  authniHr  ari  Mttys)  o»  all  legislation  that  Congress  has 
enacted  m  Hire  or  mmt  NSMK  or  sent  to  tlie  President  lor  his  anKOval 
and  IS  consistent  with  the  Mnial  and  econonnc  assunvtnns  ol  N  Con  Res. 
268  In  addition,  estmles  m  Ktaded  o(  the  direcl  speMtni  ettects  lor  an 
entitlement  «  other  maodMiy  prapams  requmj  annual  anxtpnatim  under 
current  law  evw  though  the  agpropriatioBS  have  not  heen  made  The  current 
level  o(  debt  subiect  to  limit  reflects  the  latest  U,S  Treasury  intoimatioii  on 
aiuic  debt  transactions 

'  In  accordance  with  sec  5(a)  (b)  the  levels  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
and  revenues  have  been  revised  (or  Catastrophic  Health  Care  (Pubhc  Law  100- 
360) 

>  The  pernuneni  statutory  debt  hmit  is  $2,800  0  hllior 

<  Maximum  deficit  amount  |MDA|  «  accordance  with  section  3(7)  (d)  ri 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  as  amended 
» Current  level  plus  or  minus  MDA 

PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  lOlST  (X)NGRESS,  1ST 
SESSION,  SENATE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1989  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  APR.  7,  1989 
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I    Enacted  in  previous  sessions 

Revenues 

Permanent       appropnaNons  __  

and  trust  lunds 874.205        724,990 

Other  appropnahons 594.475         609,327 

Oltsetting  receipis  -218.335      -218.335 


964.434 


Total  enacted  in  previous 
sessions 1.250,345 


1,115.982 
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II  Enacted  this  session  Adjust  the 
purchase  pnce  lor  nonlat  dry 
dairy  products  (PuUk  Law 
101-7) 

III  Continuing  resolution  authority 

IV  Conleienct  agreements  ratified 
tw  both  Houses 

V  Entillenient  authority  and  other 
mantalonf  ilHS  ngoicng  hi- 
ther apiniipjialiQi  adiw: 

Daily  MdniMty  pitgran 

Special  milk — 

Food  Stamp  program 

Federal  crop  insurance  cor- 
poration  fund  

Compact  of  tree  associalm ... 

Federal  unempkiyiiient  IMM- 
fits  and  allowances 

Worker  training 

Special  benefits 

Payments  to  the  Farm  Ciedil 
System 

PayimnI  to  the  cml  servn 
retirement  and  disability 
trust  fund  '       

Payment  to  Hazardous  Sub- 
stance Supertund  ' 

Supplenienlal  security  income.. 

Special  benefits  hir  disabled 
caal  miners 
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WATER  PROJECTS  IN  ARKANSAS 
•  Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    President,    on 
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PAMJAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  lOlST  CONGRESS.  1ST 
SESSION.  SENATE  SUPTORTING  DETAIL.  FISCAL  YEAR 

1989  AS  Of  CLOSE  Of  BUSINESS  APR.  7,  1989-     April  4.  I  testified  before  the  Senate 

Continued  Appropriations       Subcommittee       on 

Ik  mtm  *  Mn|  Energy  and  Water  Development  about 

a  number  of  important  water  projects 

(Mm       RMiHes      '"  '"y  State.  I  asit  that  my  statement 

before  the  subcommittee  be  printed  in 

the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  statement  follows: 
Statement  or  Senator  David  Phyor,  Sub- 
committee ON  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment.  Committee  on   Appropriations, 
VS.  Senate.  April  4,  1989 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  great  honor  and 
privilege  to  appear  before  this  committee 
for  the  eleventh  consecutive  year  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Red  River  Valley  Asso- 
ciation, the  Ouachita  River  Valley  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  Valley 
Flood    Control    Association    present    their 

JS3  public  testimony  in  support  of  various  pro- 

2(6     grams  of  public  worlds  improvements  of  the 

federal  government.  I  understand  that  our 

friends  from  the  Arkansas  River  Basin 
Interstate  Committee  will  appear  before 
you  on  Thursday. 

__^^^^^__  The  Fiscal  Year  1990  budget  for  the  Army 

"  Corps  of  Engineers'  civil  works  program  is 

going  to  be  affected,  as  it  has  so  often  in  the 

THE  CALIFORNIA  COURIER  recent  past,  by  that  old  bugaboo,  the  fed- 

A  Mr    WTT  <?ON    Mr    Prpsiripnt     T   ri<!P  ^™'    <l«f'C'l     O"""    '"ends    and    supporters 

•  Mr,  WII^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  f^^^  Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and 

today  to  salute  the  California  Courier.  Oklahoma,  who  are  here  today,  understand 

a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  this  fact  of  life  very  well.  It  continues  to 

city  of  Glendale.  which  celebrated  its  affect  their  way  of  life  as  a  result.  This  is 

30th  anniversary  last  month.  o"*  reason  why  they  choose  to  come  to 

The  Courier  holds  the  distinction  of  Washington  every  year  to  tell  us  their  story. 

v^i^^  *v.^  ^\^^*  iT^A^r^r^A^w^t  iPr.<TiicK  *"•*  *s''  ^^^  Congress  to  be  sympathetic  to 

being  the  oldest  independent  English-  1^,^;^  needs  as  we  wrestle  with  the  nations 

language  newspaper  serving  the  Arme-  financial  crisis. 
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nian  community  in  the  United  States. 
For  three  decades,  the  pages  of  this 
publication  have  traced  the  remarka- 
ble story  of  the  Armenian-Americans— 
a  community  that  has  made  both  the 
culture  and  the  economy  of  southern 
California  vibrate  with  prosperity  and 
imagination. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Courier  firmly 
stands  as  a  witness  to  repression,  con- 
stantly reminding  its  fortunate  read- 
ers that  their  Soviet  kin  need  a  strong 
voice  of  advocacy  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  result.  Mr.  President,  the  Courier 
blends  together  two  important  themes 
of  our  Nation's  ethnic  tapestry:  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  liberties  offered  by 
an  adopted  America,  and  a  sense  of  ob- 
ligation to  the  men  and  women  who 
remain  in  their  land  of  birth,  keeping 
their  heritage  alive  despite  the  hostili- 
ty of  govenunent. 

I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that 
under  the  leadership  of  its  current 
editor  and  publisher.  Harut  Sassoun- 
ian,  the  Courier  will  continue  for  an- 
other 30  years  the  vital  task  of  educat- 
ing its  audience  on  the  issues  which 
will  shape  both  the  identity  and  the 
future  of  Armenian-Americans.  I  am 
therefore  honored  to  inform  the 
Senate  of  the  Courier's  anniversary, 
and  to  congratulate  the  newspaper's 
staff  for  its  devotion  and  civic  activ- 
ism.* 


red  river  valley 

Mr.  Chairman,  you.  more  than  anyone 
else  associated  with  this  Committee,  know 
the  needs  that  exist  in  the  Red  River 
Valley.  Mr.  John  Stroud,  representing  the 
Arkansas  interests  in  the  Red  River  Valley, 
will  present  to  you  a  detailed  list  of  projects 
for  which  we  are  requesting  the  Commit- 
tee's attention. 

The  number  one  priority  for  Arkansans  in 
the  southwest  comer  of  our  state  continues 
to  be  the  Red  River  Emergency  Bank  Pro- 
tection project,  for  which  the  group  asks 
$4,000,000  in  FY  90.  I  probably  receive  more 
constituent  interest  in  the  serious  erosion 
that  afflicts  the  Red  River  in  Arkansas  than 
any  other  river  related  problem  from  that 
area.  I  hope  the  Committee  can  continue  its 
support  of  this  valuable  program,  which 
greatly  influences  agriculture. 

There  are  a  number  of  studies,  all  impor- 
tant to  Red  River,  that  need  the  Commit- 
tee's attention.  The  Red  River  Basin  Com- 
prehensive Study  is  most  important.  Mr. 
Stroud  will  testify  to  the  need  for  funding 
for  continuation  of  preconstruction  plan- 
ning on  the  Red  River  Waterway.  Shreve- 
port  to  Index.  Arkansas  and  the  Red  River 
Bank  Stabilization  project,  Index,  Arkansas 
to  Denison  Dam,  Texas. 

HELENA  HARBOR 

This  year  will  witness  the  ground-break- 
ing for  the  Helena  Harbor  project.  This 
project  is  one  of  the  most  important 
projects  to  Arkansas  and  its  economic  devel- 
opment in  many  years.  This  committee  saw 
fit  last  year  to  provide  the  necessary  fund- 
ing for  design  of  this  project,  and  directed 
the  Army  Corps  of  Eiigineers  to  be  prepared 
to  commence  construction  in  Fiscal  Year 


UMI 


1989.  The  reports  I  have  indicate  that  the 
Corps  is  on  schedule  for  that,  and  now  is 
the  time  for  the  Committee  to  provide  the 
next  step  in  the  funding  process. 

No  project  in  my  SUte  enjoys  a  higher 
priority.  The  creation  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta  Commission  will  ensure  that  forward 
looking  projects  such  as  this  one  will  be  the 
cornerstone  of  economic  recovery  in  this 
region. 

WEST  MEMPHIS  FLOOD  CONTROL 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  testified  to  the 
tremendous  need  that  exists  in  the  City  of 
West  Memphis  for  a  measure  of  flood  pro- 
tection. It  was  never  more  apparent  than 
during  the  flooding  that  followed  the  devas- 
tating tornado  that  hit  the  town  and  killed 
six  persons  in  December  of  1987.  I  saw  the 
damage  firsthand. 

As  I  discussed  last  year  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986  authorized 
the  construction  of  channel  improvements 
on  the  Ten  and  Fifteen  Mile  Bayous  that 
traverse  Crittenden  County  and  affect  flood 
conditions  in  West  Memphis.  The  Act  also 
provided  a  way  for  the  Federal  government 
to  participate  in  this  project  without  com- 
pletely devastating  the  West  Memphis  city 
budget. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  latest  fact  sheet  on  this  project 
for  the  Committee's  use.  As  you  can  tell 
from  this  there  have  been  numerous  meet- 
ings and  the  public  liaison  has  been  positive. 
However,  if  you  read  between  the  lines,  you 
can  also  tell  that  there  has  been  no  con- 
struction outside  of  that  the  city  has  initiat- 
ed on  its  own.  In  short,  we  are  not  close  on 
getting  a  local  cost-share  arrangement  for 
this  $23  million  project,  which  has  a  high 
1.7  benefit-cost  ratio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  Commit- 
tee will  take  stock  of  this  situation  in  West 
Memphis,  and  seek  some  kind  of  accommo- 
dation with  the  Corps.  What  you  are  wit- 
nessing here  will  happen  to  a  small  town  in 
your  State  someday.  The  ability  to  pay  will 
become  the  overriding  factor  in  that  town's 
quest  for  stability  and  growth,  and  once 
again,  we  will  separate  rich  from  poor.  The 
people  of  West  Memphis  are  prepared  to 
cost-share  up  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 

OUACHITA  RIVER  NAVIGATION 

I  continue  to  support  the  completion  of 
the  Ouachita-Black  River  Navigation 
system.  We  will  not  have  a  working  system 
until  the  final  phase  of  the  project  is  com- 
plete in  northern  Louisiana  and  southern 
Arkansas.  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
support  the  project  also,  and  I  can  only  urge 
that  both  States  follow  through  with  the 
last  of  the  local  responsibilities,  i.e.  the 
rights-of-ways  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion. 

ARMY  CORPS  OP  ENGINEERS  RECREATION  SITES 

The  Army  has  created  quite  a  stir  in  Ar- 
kansas with  the  announcement  of  certain 
budget  cuts  that  will  affect  recreation  at 
our  many  lakes.  Tourism  is  the  number  two 
industry  in  Arkansas,  and  outdoor  water  re- 
lated sports  are  vital  to  a  healthy  economy 
in  so  many  areas.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  maintaining  these  recrea- 
tion sites.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  our 
nation  would  fund  the  construction  of  so 
many  of  these  public  access  areas,  and 
watch  while  they  are  either  closed  or  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
the  taxpayer. 

The  Corps  officials  in  Arkansas  tell  me 
they  plan  to  close  no  recreation  sites,  but 
maintenance   will    be    reduced,   severly    in 
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some  cases.  Nevertheless,  the  public  is  right- 
fully concerned.  I  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  need  to  reduce  government  spend- 
ing, but  I  want  to  make  sure  it  is  done  in  a 
way  that  truly  reflects  our  national  prior- 
ities. Even  though  recreation  may  sound 
lilte  it  would  not  ordinarily  be  a  lop  priority, 
I  can  assure  you  that  jobs  and  economic  vi- 
tality are  priority  number  one. 

I  urge  this  Committee  to  stay  close  to  the 
funding  for  recreation  sites  issue.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  closely  watched  Issue  in  Arkansas. 

ARKANSAS  RIVER  BASIN 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  WaUy  Gieringer,  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Pine  Bluff-Jefferson 
County  Port  Authority,  will  present  testi- 
mony relevant  to  the  needs  that  exist  in  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin.  As  you  undoubtedly 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  prob- 
lem in  recent  years  with  low  water  during 
the  summer  months  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Arkansas  River  navigation  system.  The 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  studying 
solutions,  and  it  is  important  that  these 
studies  continue.  I  support  the  concepts  ex- 
pressed in  Mr.  Gieringer's  statement,  and  I 
hope  the  Committee  will  carefully  consider 
his  recommendations. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  this  Committee  with 
my  fellow  Arkansans. 

I  Fact  Sheet 

1.  Project:  West  Memphis,  Arkansas  and 
Vicinity. 

Program  Manager:  Durley  McLarty,  Ex. 
3346. 

Project  Manager;  Bethany  Patterson,  Ex. 
3460. 

2.  Authorization/Purpose: 

a.  WRDA  of  1986. 

b.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  urban  flood 
control. 

3.  Location: 

East  Central  Arkansas. 

Crittenden  and  St.  FYancis  Counties,  Ar- 
kansas. 

From  stream  mile  10.3  on  Fifteen  Mile 
Bayou  to  the  confluence  of  Ten  Mile  Bayou 
to  West  Memphis.  Arkansas. 

4.  Description: 

Urban  areas— West  Memphis— 1980  popu- 
lation 28.138;  2245  structured  affected  by 
100-year  flood. 

Rural  basin— 45  miles  long— 20  miles  wide 
(324  square  mile  drainage  area). 

Primary  problem  is  biennial  flooding  in 
the  urban  area  and  yearly  damage  to  agri- 
cultural production. 

Authorized  plan  of  improvement  consists 
of:  23.86  miles  of  channel  improvement  on 
Ten  and  Fifteen  Mile  Bayous;  Restrictive 
easements  and  limited  revegetation  pro- 
gram: Provide  10-year  degree  of  protection 
in  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Estimated  construction  cost  is  $23,400,000 
(Oct.  88  prices). 

B/C  ratio  is  1.7. 

5.  Status: 

Project  authorized  by  WRDA  of  1986. 
ASA(CW)  to  OMB-22  April  1988. 
Funds  provided  and  PED  initiated  27  July 
1988. 
Existing  needs  and  problems  are  being  as- 

Monthly  coordination  meetings  are  being 
held  with  local  interests. 

Project:  West  Memphis,  Arkansas  and  Vi- 
cinity. 

6.  CoEts: 

Oct  St  price* 

Estimated  Study  Cost $1,100,000 

Coste  thru  FY  88 462.000 


Oct  88  prices 

Allocation  FY  89 500.000 

Balance  to  Complete 138.000 

7.  Special  Considerations:  Congressman 
Bill  Alexander  of  Arkansas  and  local  offi- 
cials, including  Mayor  Keith  Ingram,  were 
briefed  on  the  project  on  27  February  1987, 
and  on  8  January  1988.  Meetings  to  discuss 
project  implementation  were  held  with  local 
officials  on  12  January,  3  February  and  2 
August  1988.  Monthly  meetings  are  sched- 
uled with  engineers  for  the  City  of  West 
Memphis  and  drainage  district. 

The  City  of  West  Memphis  has  developed 
a  pumping  station  plan  to  compliment  the 
Corps  plan  which  will  provide  protection  for 
some  of  the  most  severely  flooded  areas  in 
the  city.  Phase  I  of  the  plan  includes  three 
pumping  stations  and  has  an  estimated  cost 
of  $5.7  million  excluding  LERRD  costs. 
Phase  II  of  the  plan  includes  two  additional 
pumping  stations  which  are  currently  esti- 
mated at  $2.6  million.  A  comprehensive  plan 
combining  work  proposed  by  both  the  CorpK 
and  West  Memphis  is  needed  to  provide 
long  term  relief  to  the  area. 

A  meeting  with  the  West  Memphis  City 
Engineer  was  held  on  13  February  1989  to 
discuss  credit  under  Section  215  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  for  the  pumping 
stations  and  the  possibility  of  adding  the 
pumping  stations  to  the  Corps  plan. 

8.  Local  Sponsor: 

City  of  West  Memphis,  AR. 

Drainage  District  No.  2  of  Crittenden 
County. 

Drainage  District  No.  6  of  Crittenden 
County. 

Crittenden  County.* 


URANIUM  REVITALIZATION 

AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico.  Senator  Dobjenici,  in 
submitting  the  Uranium  Revitaliza- 
tion  Amendments  of  1989  as  amend- 
ment No.  10  to  the  bill  S.  83.  These 
amendments  are  the  latest  incarnation 
of  legislation  we  have  developed  over 
several  Congresses.  We  have  developed 
and  refined  our  proposal.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent package,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  finally  become  public  law. 

What  are  we  trying  to  achieve?  We 
are  simply  seeking  to  preserve  an  in- 
dustry vital  to  both  our  national  de- 
fense and  national  energy  needs.  The 
uranium  mining  industry  provides  the 
basic  material  for  building  nuclear 
fuel  rods  and  nuclear  devices.  Nuclear 
fueled  powerplants  account  for  20  per- 
cent of  our  electric  energy  production. 
Nuclear  weapons  remain  the  backbone 
of  our  deterrence  and  defense  forces. 
The  Federal  Government  is  intimately 
involved  in  both  activities.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  has.  and 
does,  own  many  of  the  processing  and 
production  facilities,  such  as  the  ura- 
nium enrichment  plants.  Without  a 
viable  uranium  mining  and  milling  in- 
dustry, which  is  totally  private,  our 
ability  to  meet  national  energy  and  de- 
fense needs  over  the  long  term  could 
be  impaired. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  has  been  required  to  do  an 


annual  assessment  of  the  viability  of 
the  uranimum  industry.  And,  to  no 
one's  surprise,  the  Secretary  has  de- 
clared that  the  industry  is  nonviable. 
The  industry's  problems  stem  from 
two  sources.  First,  contrary  to  optimis- 
tic projections  just  10  years  ago,  the 
demand  for  powerplants  using  nuclear 
fuels  has  stagnated.  This  is  a  result  of 
the  slowdown  in  demsuid  for  electrici- 
ty, and  the  long,  costly  procedure  a 
utility  must  go  through  to  build  a  nu- 
clear plant.  The  second  problem  is  the 
competition  U.S.  producers  face  subsi- 
dized foreign  production. 

We  do  need  a  viable  urainium  mining 
industry.  Recently,  much  concern  has 
been  expressed  over  global  warming.  It 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  hot  topics  in 
the  101st  Congress.  One  sensible  re- 
sponse to  this  phenomenon  is  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  nuclear  power  which 
does  not  produce  carbon  dioxide  as  a 
waste  gas.  We  also  need  a  viable  indus- 
try because  foreign  producers  will  not 
sell  uranium  to  the  United  States  for 
defense  purposes. 

It  is  erroneously  assumed  that  we 
can  let  the  industry  shutdown,  and 
then  revive  it  when  demand  escalates. 
This  is  the  old  boom  and  bust  philoso- 
phy that  has  saddled  the  Western 
mineral  producing  States  with  such 
rocky  economies.  But,  we  cannot 
simply  close  down  a  mine,  and  reopen 
it  several  years  later.  Reopening  a 
mine  is  an  expensive  and  time  consum- 
ing project  that  is  not  always  success- 
ful. A  more  sensible  policy  would  be  to 
take  action  now  to  maintain  a  produc- 
tive uranium  industry.  That  is  the 
intent  of  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today. 

My  State  of  Wyoming  is  a  major 
producer  of  uranium  ore.  We  have 
gone  from  an  industry  employing 
thousands  to  an  industry  that  current- 
ly employs  a  handful  of  workers.  But, 
it  is  an  industry  that  is  hanging  on. 
New  supply  contracts  have  recently 
been  signed,  and  my  State's  producers 
are  confident  they  can  compete  in  a 
tough  world  market— which  is  all  we 
are  proposing  today. 

As  I  previously  explained,  this 
amendment  is  the  result  of  years  of 
work  and  refinement.  The  original  ver- 
sion had  three  parts.  The  first  title 
was  an  excise  fee  on  foreign  produced 
uranium  brought  into  the  United 
States  for  enrichment  for  use  in  do- 
mestic powerplants.  The  intent  was  to 
ensure  that  U.S.  ore  could  compete 
with  subsidized  foreign  production. 
The  second  title  dealt  with  the  fund- 
ing and  procedure  for  cleaning  up  ex- 
isting uranium  mill  tailings  sites.  The 
third  title  established  a  new  public 
corporation  to  run  U.S.  uranium  en- 
richment facilities. 

In  the  last  Congress,  we  sought  to 
enact  this  legislation  with  administra- 
tion support  as  part  of  the  process  for 
adopting  the  United  States-Canadian 
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Free  Trade  Agreement.  The  PTA  was 
nawed  In  that  no  action  was  taken  to 
remove  Canadian  Government  subsi- 
dies to  its  uranium  mining  industry. 
The  Canadians  would  have  unlimited 
access  to  our  market  at  the  same  time 
that  our  domestic  uranium  industry 
was  declared  nonviable  and  the  Feder- 
al courts  were  requiring  the  Energy 
Department  to  impose  the  161(v)  sanc- 
tions against  foreign  imports. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Uranium  Revi- 
talization  Act  undertook  extensive  dis- 
cussions with  Treasury,  OMB,  and 
Energy  Department  officials  over  the 
content  of  our  legislation.  As  a  result, 
we  significantly  revised  title  I.  Rather 
than  an  import  fee,  we  switched  to  a 
required  purchase  policy  whereby  do- 
mestic users  would  purchase  a  set 
amount  of  domestic  ore  over  the  next 
few  years.  This  procedure  would  allow 
more  efficient  loading  for  enrichment 
and  reduce  energy  costs  for  that  proc- 
ess. The  net  affect  of  the  new  title 
would  be  to  allow  the  uranium  mining 
industry  to  get  back  on  its  feet  while 
producing  a  more  cost  efficient  U-235 
fuel  product  for  our  nuclear  power- 
plants. 

The  amendment  we  are  introducing 
today  incorporates  the  revised  title  I 
and  the  old  title  II  of  the  Uranium  Re- 
vitalization  Act.  Since  the  Goverment- 
owned  enrichment  corporation  is  the 
subject  of  S.  83,  the  bill  we  are  amend- 
ing, this  title  was  dropped  from  our 
amendment. 

The  Senate  did  pass  our  proposal  in 
the  last  Congress.  We  believe  we  can 
move  this  bill  through  the  House  and 
have  it  signed  by  the  President.  Our 
amendment  is  important  to  our  na- 
tional security,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  our  efforts.* 


UMI 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, March  25.  1989.  marked  the 
168th  anniversary  of  the  Greek  strug- 
gle for  independence  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  The  importance  of  this 
great  day  is  uiunistakable:  Greece  gave 
the  world  its  first  example  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  it  is  only  fitting 
that  Greeks  themselves  live  in  free- 
dom. Over  its  several-thousand-year 
existence,  Greece  has  fallen  under  the 
influence  of  a  number  of  foreign  con- 
querors. Greek  cultural  identity  has 
never  been  compromised,  however. 

The  true  meaning  of  cultural  sover- 
eignty can  only  be  realized  through 
national  sovereignty.  Greeks  have 
fought  and  died  more  than  once  to 
gain  and  preserve  their  independence, 
and  they  are  rightfully  proud  of  their 
heritage.  The  Greek  war  of  independ- 
ence against  the  Sultan  lasted  8  long 
years.  Greeks  fought  courageously 
against  Nazi  occupiers  in  World  War 
II.  In  the  immediate  postwar  period, 
many  more  Greeks  gave  their  lives  to 
defeat    the    Communist    insurgency. 


Greeks  around  the  world  truly  have 
good  reasons  to  celebrate  independ- 
ence. 

Greek-Americans  are  in  a  particular- 
ly good  position  to  appreciate  the 
painful  price  of  democracy  and  inde- 
pendence. Both  their  homeland  and 
their  adopted  home  fought  costly  wars 
of  independence  and  subsequent  wars 
to  maintain  their  freedom.  The  special 
relationship  between  Greece  and  the 
United  States  runs  deeper  than  this, 
however.  The  Founding  Fathers  of 
this  country  looked  to  ancient  Greece 
for  a  model  as  they  established  a  de- 
mocracy in  the  new  world,  and  Greek 
art  and  architecture  provided  the  aes- 
thetic basis  for  Western  culture. 
Greek  patriots  likewise  drew  upon  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  during  their 
struggle  to  overthrow  hundreds  of 
years  of  foreign  domination. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  all  be 
thankful  for  the  contributions  that 
Americans  of  Greek  descent  have 
made  to  our  country.  One  American  of 
Greek  lineage  recently  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  continu- 
ing great  democratic  tradition  of  our 
two  countries,  as  the  Democratic 
Party's  nominee  for  the  Presidency.  I 
am  particularly  proud  of  the  Greek- 
American  community  in  Ohio,  which 
is  actively  involved  in  preserving  its 
own  culture  while  playing  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  Greek- 
Americans,  and  Greeks  around  the 
world  for  the  ongoing  example  of  free- 
dom and  independence  they  set.* 


MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY  MENS 
BASKETBALL  NCAA  VICTORY 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan's basketball  team  which  won  the 
NCAA  Men's  Basketball  Champion- 
ship will  be  visiting  Washington.  The 
people  of  Michigan  are  proud  of  their 
team's  success.  Their  representatives 
in  Washington  look  forward  with 
great  pride  to  welcoming  the  Wolver- 
ines on  Wednesday. 

I  ask  that  the  following  articles 
which  appreared  after  the  great  victo- 
ry be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  articles  follows: 

(Prom  Detroit  Free  Press.  Apr.  4.  1989] 

A-MAiziNC    Blue.    80-79— Robinson's    Free 
Throws  in  OT  Give  U-M  Its  Pirst  NCAA 

Title 

(By  Steve  KomacU) 

Seattle.— Rumeal  Robinson  had  it  all 
before  him.  Win.  lose  or  draw— It  depended 
on  his  free  throws  with  three  seconds  left. 

The  first  tied  the  game  at  79-79.  He 
thnist  a  fist  high,  smiling.  The  second  also 
hit  nothing  but  net.  and  made  Michigan  the 
national  college  basketball  champion 
Monday  night  at  the  Kingdome,  80-79. 

The  Wolverines  (30-7)  beat  Seton  Hall 
(31-7)  In  the  first  overtime  title  game  since 


1963.  They  won  their  first  NCAA  Tourna- 
ment title  under  Interim  coach  Steve  FMsher. 

Robinson's  routine  of  shooting  100  free 
throws  after  practice  paid  off  in  a  big  way. 
He  had  become  angry  with  himself  after 
missing  the  free  throws  that  cost  Michigan 
a  71-68  loss  at  Wisconsin  Jan.  21. 

And  so  Robinson  bit  his  lip  after  that 
game,  using  no  alibis.  He  knew  what  had  to 
be  done.  He  had  to  work  harder  on  the  sim- 
plest part  of  the  game. 

But  the  Pirates  had  a  chance  to  steal  his 
glory.  A  chance  was  all,  though. 

Daryll  Walkers  20-foot  shot  off  the  glass 
followed  a  three-quarter-court  pass  from 
Ramon  Ramos.  The  shot  never  hit  the  rim 
and  Walker  walked  off  the  court,  eyes  well- 
ing in  tears.  Teammate  Andrew  Gaze  patted 
him  on  the  head. 

Meanwhile,  Sean  Hlgglns  was  pounding 
the  hardwood  for  joy  in  a  prone  position. 
Everyone  was  hugging  everyone. 

Robinson  finished  with  21  points.  Glen 
Rice  scored  31,  giving  him  2,442  points  and 
making  him  the  Big  Ten's  career  scoring 
leader. 

Rice  had  a  chance  to  fulfill  his  lifelong 
dream  of  hitting  a  winning  shot  at  the 
buzzer  in  college.  But  his  jumper  from  the 
top  of  the  key  swirled  off  the  rim,  and 
Daryll  Walker  rebounded  for  Seton  Hall  as 
the  buzzer  sounded  the  end  of  regulation. 

Rice  gave  Michigan  a  69-68  lead  with  58 
seconds  left.  It  was  a  stunning  shot  from 
the  left  of  the  key,  and  silenced  a  Seton 
Hall  run. 

Rice  set  an  NCAA  Tournament  record 
with  184  points,  breaking  the  record  set  by 
the  legendary  Bill  Bradley,  who  scored  177 
points  for  Princeton  in  1965. 

Higglns  put  the  Wolverines  up,  71-68, 
with  two  free  throws  with  34  seconds  to  go. 

John  Morton  (35  points)  answered  with  a 
no-hesitation  three-pointer  10  seconds  later 
to  tie  the  score  at  71. 

It  wasn't  nip-and-tuck  earlier  in  the  half. 

Seton  Hall  had  the  Wolverines  right 
where  they  wanted  them  midway  through 
the  second  half.  U-M  had  a  51-39  lead,  but 
quickly  began  playing  not  to  lose.  The  Pi- 
rates have  a  way  of  doing  that  to  teams. 

The  Hall  limited  its  first  five  NCAA  Tour- 
nament opponents  to  51 -for- 153  shooting 
(.333)  in  second  halves,  and  let  the  wind  out 
of  a  lot  of  big  sails  down  the  stretch. 

Morton  scored  six  straight  in  the  Pirates' 
run  of  eight  unanswered  points.  TWo  of  the 
buckets  came  off  fast  breaks.  Seton  Hall  cut 
it  to  two  points  twice. 

Michigan  pulled  away  again,  66-61,  but 
Morton  yanked  them  right  back.  He  hit  two 
fast-break  baskets  off  turnovers  to  cut  it  to 
one,  and  penetrated  for  the  short  shot  that 
gave  the  Pirates  a  67-66  lead  with  2:31  re- 
maining. 

The  Wolverines  opened  the  second  half 
with  a  14-6  run.  Robinson's  reverse,  two- 
hand  slam  off  a  baseline  buzz  through  the 
big  trees  electrified  the  Kingdome  crowd  of 
39.187. 

But  the  Wolverines  did  as  much  with 
highlight-film  footage  as  with  teamwork. 

Early  in  the  second  half.  Rice  saved  a  ball 
going  out  of  bounds  along  the  Pirates'  base- 
line with  a  backward  flip.  Robinson  caught 
it  and  shouted,  "Here  we  go,  Lo!"  He  drib- 
bled up  court  and  fired  to  Loy  Vaught  near 
the  lane.  Vaught  dropped  it  off  to  Terry 
Mills  for  an  easy  slam. 

Michigan  didn't  have  anyone  with  more 
than  one  foul  in  the  first  half.  That  limited 
Seton  Hall  to  only  four  free  throws;  the  Pi- 
rates never  got  In  the  bonus  situation.  And 
more  Importantly,  U-M  kept  totally  out  of 
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The  Wolverines  had  a  37-32  lead  at  the 
half,  as  Robinson  (14  points)  and  Rice  (13) 
established  themselves  as  the  offensive 
thrusts.  They  took  19  of  U-M's  30  shots 
before  intermission. 

Rice  also  limited  Gaze,  who  averages  13.ff; 
to  two  points  and  sparked  several  fast 
breaks  with  defensive  rebounds. 

Robinson  scored  most  of  his  points  on  ac- 
robatic moves  to  the  hoop. 

Seton  Hall  was  able  to  sUy  with  Michigan 
in  the  early  going  by  penetrating  and 
powering  the  ball  inside  to  Ramos  and 
Walker. 

Guards  Gerald  Greene  and  Morton  hit 
back-to-back  three-pointers  as  exclamation 
points  to  a  12-point  run  that  made  it  26-20 
for  the  Pirates.  They  combined  for  18  first- 
half  points. 

The  Wolverines  also  had  a  six-point  lead. 
20-14,  as  every  starter  contributed  points 
early. 

HAVE  WTE  MET? 

Each  team  looked  at  the  other  and  was  re- 
minded of  its  conference  nemesis. 

Seton  Hall  players  thought  Michigan  re- 
sembled Big  East  champion  Georgetown 
and  Syracuse.  The  Orangemen  beat  the  Pi- 
rates three  times  this  season. 

The  Wolverines  saw  similarities  between 
Seton  Hall  and  Indiana  or  Illinois,  Big  Ten 
teams  against  whom  U-M  was  1-4  this 
season. 

"Their  athletes  are  similar  to  those  at 
Syracuse,"  Pirates  guard  Gerald  Greene 
said.  "Sherman  Douglas  and  Rumeal  Robin- 
son are  very  much  alike.  But  Michigan  has  a 
much  better  perimeter  shooting  game." 

Center  Ramon  Ramos  said:  'They're  like 
a  combination  of  Georgetown  and  Syracuse. 
They  are  big  and  good  like  Georgetown.  But 
they  also  are  great  athletes  who  play  above 
the  rim  like  Syracuse." 

Robinson  didn't  take  the  comparison  with 
Syracuse  as  a  compliment, 

"We  have  better  players  than  Syracuse", 
Robinson  said.  "Syracuse  just  has  athletes. 
We  have  6-11  guys  who  can  dribble.  6-7 
guys  who  can  shoot  the  lights  out.  We  can 
give  them  problems." 

Michigan  guard  Mike  Griffin  said:  "Seton 
Hall  is  aggressive  on  defense  like  Indiana. 
They  have  great  team  defense  and  make  it 
hard  to  punch  the  ball  inside." 

Higgins  said:  "They  have  the  great  half- 
court  defense  like  Illinois'." 

If  ILLS  ON  FISHER 

"I've  never  heard  of  an  undefeated  coach 
getting  fired,"  forward  Terry  Mills  said,  re- 
ferring to  Fisher's  5-0  tournament  record. 
He  could  become  the  first  interim  coach  to 
win  the  NCAA  championship. 

[Prom  Detroit  Free  Press.  Apr.  4.  1989] 

U-M't  Incredible  Turnarodnd— Players 
Amazed  by  Changes 
I       (By  Johnette  Howard) 

Seattle.— Plenty  of  drama  already  had 
been  played  out  by  the  time  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  Seton  Hall  University  met 
in  Monday  night's  NCAA  championship  bas- 
ketball game. 

But  even  if.  a  few  days  from  now.  the  Wol- 
verines' names  have  disappeared  from  the 
sports  pages,  the  discoveries  they  made  in 
the  last  few  weeks  about  themselves,  let 
alone  about  playing  basketball,  were  evident 
before  the  title  game  was  over. 

And  most  of  the  revelations  were  things 
you  never  shake.  The  change  that  came 
over  the  U-M  players  after  the  departure  of 


former  coach  Bill  Prieder  was  "Incredible 
even  to  us."  said  forward  Loy  Vaught. 

To  U-M  interim  coach  Steve  Fisher,  the 
striking  thing  has  been  the  intensity  his 
players  brought  to  the  six  tournament 
games,  the  way  they  suddenly  listened, 
pulled  together  and  admitted  maybe  they 
hadn't  done  as  much  as  they  could  have 
before.  Then  they  went  out  in  the  tourna- 
ment and,  Fisher  said,  get  a  ""lesson  that  we 
could  play  harder  than  we  probably  knew 
we  could." 

Guard  Rumeal  Robinson  has  been  struck 
by  the  super-heated  atmosphere  of  U-M's 
tournament  run,  the  ever-present  threat  of 
being  eliminated  at  every  juncture  and  U- 
M's  ability  to  shrug  off  the  pressure  every 
step  of  the  way— acknowledging  only  the  ex- 
citement and  thrill  of  going  further  than 
they  ever  had  before. 

"I  feel  that  every  game  we've  played  in 
the  NCAA  has  been  a  championship  game." 
Robinson  said  before  Monday's  game.  "But 
the  feeling  I  have  is  still  up  in  the  air.  Play- 
ing for  the  national  championship,  it's  more 
than  just  a  boyhood  dream.  It's  more  like 
looking  forward  to  riding  your  first  bike,  but 
you  can't  ride  it  until  morning  comes." 

For  center  Terry  Mills,  a  phoenix  In  U-M's 
tournaiment  story,  the  metamorphosis  from 
a  potential  champion  to  a  championship 
team  has  been  a  lesson  about  what's  really 
important.  At  times,  Mills  said,  the  question 
a  player  must  ask  himself  is  whether  he 
wants  to  win  games  or  assure  himself  that 
he  stars  in  them. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  in  these  last 
three  weeks,  winning  began  to  obscure  ev- 
erything else.  Then,  suddenly,  it  didn't 
matter  anymore  if  U-M  players  were  asked 
to  get  10  rebounds  or  10  points  or  set  10 
screens  for  star  forward  Glen  Rice.  When 
you  win.  everything  feels  good  just  the 
same. 

"I  feel  it's  been  a  mistake  to  judge  me  and 
Loy  by  how  many  points  we're  getting  now 
because  we're  doing  other  things  that  we 
need  to  win,"  Mills  said.  "When  you've  got  a 
man  shooting  the  ball  like  Glen  Rice  or 
Sean  Higgins  or  Rumeal  Robinson,  you'll 
just  about  give  up  your  body  for  them — do 
anything  to  set  a  screen,  whatever,  to  get 
them  open." 

Before  each  tournament  game,  Fisher  and 
assistants  Mike  Boyd  and  Brian  Dutcher 
talked  to  each  U-M  player  individually  to 
outline  what  his  role  would  be.  For  Higgins, 
the  sixth  man  who  won  the  semifinal  game 
over  Illinois  with  a  last-second  follow  shot, 
the  orders  for  that  game  were  to  play  a 
hard,  all-around  game  whether  his  shot  was 
falling  or  not.  It  paid  off  with  the  basket 
Higgins  called  ""a  dream  come  true". 

"Coach  Fisher  had  told  me  all  year  that 
shots  like  that  come  off  the  weak  side,  so  I 
just  put  myself  in  position  to  get  the  re- 
bound." Higgins  said.  "'I  finally  listened." 

For  Vaught,  who  owned  the  second-best 
field-goal  percentage  in  the  country,  the  job 
has  been  putting  scoring  aside  in  some 
games— like  that  Illinois  showdown  Satur- 
day—and hording  enough  rebounds  for  U-M 
to  win. 

And  Vaught  responded  with  a  career-high 
16—12  in  the  first  half. 

"We  knew  rebounding  would  be  the  key  to 
that  game,  and  I  just  made  a  commitment 
to  myself  to  get  every  rebound  there  was. " 
Vaught  said  Sunday. 

Along  the  way,  there  was  something  forti- 
fying to  the  Wolverines  about  setting  their 
minds  to  a  goal  and  pulling  it  off.  Soon— 
quickly— this  U-M  team  began  to  feel  as  if  it 
could  do  anything.  It  began  to  feel  power- 
ful. 


"Against  Illinois,  me.  Terry  and  Glen 
knew  we  all  had  to  play  great  games."  said 
Mark  Hughes,  a  6-foot-8  senior  reserve. 
""And  we  just  said  we  were  going  to  do  it— 
we're  not  going  to  let  them  have  alley-oop 
baskets',  we're  not  going  to  let  them  have 
second  shots;  we're  not  going  to  let  them 
beat  us  on  dribbles  and  drives  to  the  hoop. 
We  just  got  together  and  said.  "We're  going 
to  do  it.' " 

For  Rice,  who  always  visualizes  that  his 
shots  will  fall  in  without  fail  anyway,  that 
also  meant  feeling  so  invincible  that  even  a 
twanging  hamstring  wouldn't  slow  him 
down.  Not  now. 

"I  just  feel  I  can't  be  physically  hurt  right 
now."  Rice  said  after  the  victory  over  Illi- 
nois. ""I  just  feel  so  much  strength." 

And  if.  heading  into  Monday's  game.  Rice 
was  justly  proud  of  what  Michigan  had 
done  to  come  this  far.  he  said:  "No,  I'm  not 
impressed  yet.  As  soon  as  we  win  the  nation- 
al championship,  I'd  be  impressed  then." 

[From  USA  Today.  Apr.  4.  1989) 

Outstanding  Player  Rice  Sets  Record, 
CREDITS  Team 

(By  Debbie  Becker) 

Seattle.— With  a  team-high  31  points  and 
11  rebounds  in  the  championship  game. 
Michigan's  Glen  Rice  was  named  Most  Out- 
standing Player  of  the  51st  NCAA  Pinal 
Four. 

Rice  also  broke  the  NCAA  tournament 
record  of  177  points  set  by  Princeton's  Bill 
Bradley  in  1965.  Bradley's  record  came  in 
five  games.  Rice's  184  points  came  in  six 
games. 

The  6-7  senior  from  Flint.  Mich.,  broke 
the  record  with  5:59  left  in  the  game  when 
he  sank  a  three-pointer,  giving  Michigan  a 
64-59  lead. 

"It's  a  great  individual  achievement."  Rice 
said.  "But  if  you  know  the  tyF>e  of  person  I 
am.  I  have  to  give  credit  to  my  teammates 
and  the  coaches  because  without  them  this 
wouldn't  be  possible." 

Rice  was  5-of-12  from  three-point  range. 
But  with  the  game  tied  71-71.  he  missed 
from  18  feet  as  time  ran  out.  sending  the 
game  into  overtime. 

"I  was  surprised  I  missed  it  because  I  was 
very  much  open."  Rice  said.  ""When  I  re- 
leased the  ball,  I  really  felt  like  it  was  going 
in." 

Still,  Michigan  interim  coach  Steve  Fisher 
had  nothing  'out  compliments  for  Rice. 
Asked  to  describe  his  star,  Fisher  said,  ""It's 
almost  indescribable.  He's  done  more  for 
Michigan— and  not  just  these  six  games  but 
for  a  career— than  any  other  player.  There 
is  no  finer  shooter  in  college  basketball  than 
Glen  Rice. 

"He's  a  tremendous  player.  The  way  he 
plays— that  effort  in  practice  as  well  as 
games— carries  over  to  everyone  on  this 
team." 

But  perhaps  the  happiest  person  in  the 
Kingdome  Monday  night  wasn't  on  the 
court  but  in  the  stands— Rice's  mother,  Er- 
nestine. 

""It  feels  so  good,"  she  said.  ""I  can't  de- 
scribe it.  If  only  I  could  bottle  it  up  and 
keep  it.  All  our  prayers  have  been  an- 
swered." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  5.  1989] 

Rdmeal  Could  Handle  It 

(By  George  Vecsey) 

Seattle.— Pressure?  This  was  a  young  man 

who  had  sat  crying  in  his  grandmother's 
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house  on  the  Island  of  Jamaica,   "wishing  I 
had  a  mother." 

Pressure?  This  was  a  young  man  who  had 
come  to  the  Boston  area  at  the  age  of  6.  and 
briefly  lived  on  the  street  until  he  was 
adopted  at  the  age  of  10. 

Pressure?  This  was  a  young  man  who  had 
competed  outdoors  in  the  rugged  Port  dis- 
trict of  Cambridge.  Mass..  playing  a  game 
called  New  York.  When  you  lined  up  to 
shoot  a  foul  shot,  almost  any  distraction 
was  fair  game. 

Pressure?  This  was  a  young  man  who  had 
carried  the  stigma  of  being  a  Proposition  48 
failure  and  not  allowed  to  play  as  a  college 
freshman. 

On  Monday  night.  Michigan  gave  the  ball 
to  Rumeal  Robinson,  who.  after  all.  has 
been  carrying  the  ball  for  most  of  his  21 
years. 

He  was  the  best  part  of  the  Pinal  Four 
long  before  he  sank  those  two  foul  shots 
with  3  seconds  remaining  to  allow  Michigan 
to  hold  off  courageous  Seton  Hall.  80-79.  in 
overtime. 

Glen  Rice  was  the  outstanding  player  be- 
cause of  that  soft  Jump  shot  that  gave  him 
the  nickname  of  Rain.  But  Robinson  and 
Ramon  Ramos  of  Seton  Hall,  the  Big  East 
basketball  scholar-athlete  of  the  year,  were 
added  reminders  that  not  a  few  of  these 
players  are  students,  too. 

As  a  freshman.  Robinson  was  forced  to 
sUy  away  from  the  varsity  gym  and  the 
training  Ubles  and  the  long  trips.  He 
became  a  civilian,  a  college  student,  and  he 
talks  like  one. 

But  he  is  also  one  whiz  of  a  player,  a  re- 
luctant point  guard  who  would  rather  be  a 
shooter,  a  «-foot-2-inch  leaper  who  per- 
formed a  baseline,  two-handed  over-the- 
head  reverse  stuff  early  on  Monday,  then 
sank  two  foul  shots  with  the  whole  nation 
watching. 

Rumeal  Robinson  does  not  know  the 
origin  of  his  first  name  because  his  parents 
did  not  stay  around  to  explain  it.  He  remem- 
bers the  freedom  of  the  beach  in  Jamaica, 
the  sense  of  other  children  looking  after 
him.  but  he  wanted  a  mother,  and  so  when 
he  was  6,  his  grandmother  put  him  on  an 
airplane  to  let  him  try  living  with  his 
mother. 

By  the  age  of  10.  he  was  on  the  street,  for 
reasons  he  does  not  volunteer.  In  the  cur- 
rent crack  generation,  he  could  have  been 
recruited  as  a  courier  or  a  warrior,  but  he 
was  rescued  from  the  street  by  Louis  and 
Helen  Ford,  who  fed  him.  loved  him,  and 
adopted  him. 

Robinson  became  a  star  in  high  school, 
but  an  unspecified  learning  disability  helped 
make  him  ineligible  under  the  new  Proposi- 
tion 48. 

'I  thought  Prop  48  worked  great  for  me." 
Robinson  told  the  waves  of  reporters.  "It 
gave  us  a  chance  to  wind  down  and  concen- 
trate on  our  studies.  Most  freshmen  players 
don't  have  the  chance  to  socialize. 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Prop  48 
itself."  he  added,  "but  there  is  a  cultural 
bias  in  the  testing.  You'd  get  a  question  like. 
-What  is  a  regatu?'  How  many  black  kids 
are  going  to  know  that? 

"Some  of  the  standards  are  based  on  kids 
sitting  around  at  suppertime  talking  with 
their  families.  We  were  not  prepared  from 
first  grade  for  that  kind  of  test,  and  not  all 
schools  are  the  same.  We  were  like  guinea 
pigs." 

He  passed  his  freshman  year  easily,  and 
wUl  be  graduated  one  semester  early,  next 
December,  but  will  stick  around  for  his 
senior  season.  He  does  not  flinch  when  he 


discusses  playing  in  the  same  league  with 
Isiah  Thomas  and  Magic  Johnson,  nor  does 
he  flinch  about  talking  about  writing  poetry 
or  owning  an  art  gallery  some  day. 

Some  thought  Robinson  might  be  hurt 
when  Bill  Prleder  was  dismissed  as  head 
coach  because  he  had  accepted  another  Job 
at  Arizona  State,  but  Robinson  knows  the 
difference  between  abandonment  and  busi- 
ness. 

"My  high  school  coach  left  after  my 
Junior  year. "  he  said,  "but  I  could  under- 
stand it.  You've  got  to  better  yourself  in 
this  world." 

He  knows  a  bit  about  that.  Robinson 
missed  two  foul  shots  with  4  seconds  left  in 
a  loss  at  Wisconsin  this  season.  For  the  next 
month,  he  reported  to  practice  an  hour 
early,  and  shot  100  foul  shoU. 

Last  Saturday,  his  adoptive  mother  and 
baby  brother  were  in  attendance,  while 
Louis  Ford  was  plucked  off  his  mail  route 
and  placed  on  a  jet.  courtesy  of  one  Mr. 
Goldstein  he  has  never  met.  The  father  ar- 
rived shortly  after  Michigan  had  defeated 
Illinois,  but  there  was  more  to  come. 

On  Monday  night.  Michigan  was  trailing 
by  1  point  with  9  seconds  left.  Robinson 
drove  downcourt  and  stuck  out  his  elbows 
and  his  hips,  trying  to  make  contact  with 
Gerald  Greene,  his  old  adversary  from  New 
York. 

The  call  could  have  gone  either  way,  but 
it  went  to  Robinson.  Seton  Hall  called  an 
extra  timeout  to  rattle  him.  and  Robinson 
understood  that  game. 

""This  was  my  childhood  dream,"  he  said 
later.  "Standing  on  the  line  with  two  foul 
shots.  You  never  miss  in  your  dreams." 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr  5.  1989] 

Wolverines  Spoil  the  Cinderella  Story 
(By  Frederick  C.  Klein) 

Seattle.— It  is  conunonly  held  that  the 
weather  never  changes  in  the  Emerald  City, 
but  four  days  here  have  shown  me  other- 
wise. Sometimes  it  rained  hard,  sometimes 
lightly.  Sometimes  it  was  windy  and  rainy 
and  sometimes  it  was  calm  and  rainy.  Some- 
times it  rained  while  the  sun  shined. 

Recent  NCAA  basketball  tournament 
finals  have  varied  similarly.  Sometimes  they 
are  close  and  high-scoring.  Sometimes  they 
are  close  and  low-scoring.  Sometimes  they 
are  close  and  in  between. 

We  got  one  of  the  last  class  in  the  King- 
dome  here  Monday  night,  with  Michigan  an 
80-79  overtime  winner  over  Seton  Hall  on 
Rumeal  Robinson's  two  free  throws  with 
three  ticks  left.  The  statistical-minded 
might  note  that  the  one-point  victory 
margin  was  a  trifle  slim  even  for  these  af- 
fairs, the  eight-year  average  being  2.9 
points. 

What  we  have  here  is  U.S.  sports'  most 
competitive  annual  event,  an  equal-parts 
outgrowth  of  the  game's  geographic  and 
temporal  ubiquity  in  this  land  (30  days  hath 
September,  all  the  rest  have  basketball, 
someone  wrote)  and  the  heedless  bravery  of 
youth.  ""When  I  took  the  ball  down  court  at 
the  end.  I  wanted  the  shot.  I  didn't  want  to 
Just  pass  it  and  hide."  said  hero  Robinson  of 
the  late  dash  that  put  him.  and  the  game, 
on  the  line  in  the  dying  seconds. 

And  there,  waiting  for  him.  was  his  buddy, 
skiimy  forward  Sean  Higgins.  with  some 
foxhole  humor.  "I  told  him  that  I'd  made 
my  free  throws  [giving  Michigan  its  last  two 
points  in  regulation  play]  and  now  it  was  his 
turn."  Higgins  smiled  later.  "I  thought  he'd 
enjoy  hearing  that." 

"The  man  who  probably  enjoyed  the  out- 
come the  most  was  Steve   Fisher,   whose 


Michigan  coaching  status  might  have  been 
unique  in  NCAA  (for  Nobody  Comes  out 
Ahead  Alot)  hoops  annals.  He  was  an  assist- 
ant to  Bill  Frieder.  who'd  signed  on  to  coach 
at  Arizona  State  when  the  regular  season 
ended.  Frieder  had  hoped  to  lead  his  team 
into  the  tourney  anyway,  but  instead  was 
given  a  very  brief  period  to  clean  out  his 
desk.  Thus,  the  three-week,  six-game  cham- 
pionship grind  served  as  an  elaborate  Job 
audition  for  Fisher. 

The  soft-spoken  44-year-old's  fate  is  in  the 
hands  of  Bo  Schembechler.  Michigan's  foot- 
ball field  marshal  and  athletics  director.  Bo 
has  been  cagey  on  the  subject,  but  it  now 
seems  his  options  will  be  limited  when  he  fi- 
nally removes  his  spiked  helmet  to  scratch 
his  head  over  the  matter.  "I  never  heard  of 
an  unbeaten  coach  getting  fired,"  noted 
Terry  Mills,  the  Wolverine  center. 

Fisher  maintained  throughout,  no  doubt 
correctly,  that  coaching  is  overrated  in  this 
playground-spawned  game,  but  he  deserves 
at  least  some  credit  for  the  trophy  his  team 
took  home  to  Aim  Arbor.  For  the  past  sever- 
al years,  talent-heavy  Michigan  had  been  a 
pre-season  title  choice  of  many,  but  a  play- 
ing-fl<x>r  disappointment.  Even  this  season 
it  managed  to  lose  seven  of  31  regular-cam- 
paign games  and  finish  third  in  the  Big  Ten, 
at  times  looking  like  its  collective  mind  was 
elsewhere. 

"We  didn't  always  play  as  well  as  we 
should,"  allowed  Glen  Rice,  the  quick-trig- 
gered shooter  who  led  Michigan  scorers 
with  31  points  on  Monday  and  a  record  184 
for  the  tourney.  ""Coach  Fisher  didn't  make 
a  log  of  changes,  but  he  got  on  the  starters 
for  making  mistakes  just  like  he  did  with 
the  other  guys.  He  treated  everyone  alike. 
Coach  Frieder  didn't  always  do  that. " 

But  if  coaching  even-handedness  contrib- 
uted to  Michigan  success,  so  did  its  size. 
Indeed,  both  members  of  Monday  night's 
Terminal  Two  matchup  were  represented  by 
considerable  lads,  boasting  NBA  height 
numbers  like  6-8,  6-9  and  6-10  across  their 
front  lines.  They  had  some  KFL  numbers, 
too,  like  230.  240  and  250.  as  in  pounds. 
""Size  is  important."  said  Lou  Henson.  whose 
smaller  Illinois  team  fell  to  Michigan,  83-81, 
in  a  semifinal  that  presaged  the  main  event, 
or  Lou  has  never  been  loath  to  state  the 
obvious. 

Illinois  had  beaten  Michigan  twice  during 
the  regular  season  by  outscrapping  and  out- 
leaping  the  Wolves,  but  on  Saturday  Michi- 
gan did  what  it  was  supposed  to  have  done 
all  along,  which  was  go  inside  effectively. 
Seven  of  its  last  eight  baskets  were  from 
within  spitting  distance  of  the  hoop  and  the 
clincher,  with  two  seconds  left,  came  when 
the  6-f(x>t-8  Higgins  vaulted  over  Illinois's  6- 
6  Nick  Anderson  to  put  back  a  rebound. 

Seton  Hall,  a  Catholic  school  in  South 
Orange,  N.J.,  had  similarly  mistreated  its 
five  pre-final  tournament  foes,  hammering 
such  name  brands  as  Indiana,  Nevada-Las 
Vegas  and  Duke  by  an  average  of  15  points  a 
game.  If  these  guys  were  the  go-around's 
Cinderella  team,  they  were  Cinderellas  in 
size  14  sneakers.  ""They  were  stronger  than 
we  were.  They  wore  us  out,"  said  Duke 
coach  Mike  Krzyzewski  after  his  gang  was 
outscored,  62-40.  in  the  second  half  and 
beaten,  95-78,  in  Saturday's  other  semi. 

Against  Duke,  the  Hall  rallied  from  a  26-8 
first-half  deficit.  Against  Michigan,  it  fell 
behind  by  less— 12  points— but  later.  Only 
14  minutes  remained  when  Robinson,  at  6- 
foot-2  Michigan's  only  true  guard,  awed  the 
multitude  with  an  over-the-head  stuff  that 
gave  his  mates  a  51-39  lead. 
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Seton  Hall  had  spent  most  of  the  first 
half  popping  ineffectually  from  beyond  the 
three-point  line,  but  in  half  two  it  got  back 
to  basics.  Guards  John  Morton  and  Gerald 
Greene  snaked  through  the  tall  guys  to  the 
hoop,  getting  bruises  and  free  throws  for 
their  trouble  or  passing  off  to  their  big- 
brother  forwards.  The  Pirates  went  ahead, 
67-66,  on  a  Morton  drive  with  two  minutes 
left  but  were  passed  again  and  needed  his 
three-pointer  to  tie  at  71  when  regulation 
play  ended. 

The  Pirates  took  a  76-76  edge  in  the  over- 
time period,  and  twice  had  the  ball  with 
chances  to  increase  that  margin.  They 
couldn't,  and  a  10-footer  by  the  6-10  Mills 
and  the  free  throws  by  Robinson  put  Michi- 
gan up. 

Three  nervous  seconds  remained  as  Seton 
Hall  put  the  ball  in  play  for  a  last  heave, 
but  two  kids  on  the  floor— Michigan's  Mike 
Griffin  and  the  Pirates'  Andrew  Gaze— had 
time  for  a  joke.  "I  asked  him  if  he  was  going 
to  take  the  last  shot,"  Griffin  reported.  "He 
said  he  doubted  it.  We  both  laughed. " 
Darryl  Walker  fired  from  22  feet,  missed, 
and  that  was  all  for  the  Hall.« 


stand  in  recess  until  11:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  April  11. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
following  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  morn- 
ing business  not  to  extend  beyond 
12:30  p.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  FROM  12130  P.M.  TO  2115  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  from  12:30  p.m.  to  2:15  p.m.  to 
accommodate  the  respective  party 
luncheon  caucuses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY, 
APRIL  11,  1989 
(The  following  orders  were  entered 
earlier  and  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 

RECESS  UNTIL  lltSO  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 


ing  further  recognition,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  until  11:30  a.m.  on  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  April  11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  4:48  p.m.,  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  April  11,  1989,  at 
11:30  a.m. 


the 
has 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  if 
distinguished  Republican  leader 
no  further  business,  and  I  am  advised 
by  staff  on  his  side  that  he  does  not, 
and  if  no  Senator  is  seeking  recogni- 
tion, and  my  view  of  the  floor.  Mr. 
President,  indicates  that  none  is  seek- 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  7, 
1989,  under  authority  of  the  older  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1989: 

INTERNATIONAL  BANKS 

K'CHARD  THOMAS  MCCORMACK.  OF  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA. TO  BE  UNITED  STATES  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR 
OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BANK  OP  RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND  DEVELOPMENT  POR  A  TERM  OF  5  YEARS: 
UNITED  STATES  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE 
INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  POR  A  TERM 
OF  S  YEARS:  UNITED  STATES  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR 
OF  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  POR  A  TERM 
OF  S  YEARS:  UNITED  STATES  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR 
OF  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND:  AND  UNITED 
STATES  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  ASIAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK:  VICE  W.  ALLEN  WALLIS.  RE- 
SIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

JAMES  O.  MASON.  OF  GEORGIA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES, 
VICE  ROBERT  E.  WINDOM.  RESIGNED. 

U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  AGENCY 

FREED  M.  ZEDER  II.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMEfTT  COR- 
PORATION. VICE  CRAIG  A.  NALEN,  RESIGNED. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  are  grateful.  O  God.  that  we  can 
speak  to  one  another  words  of  good- 
ness and  kindness,  of  understanding 
and  peace.  And  yet,  gracious  God, 
teach  us  not  only  to  say  these  good 
words  with  our  lips,  but  encourage  us 
to  believe  them  in  our  hearts  and  to 
practice  them  in  our  daily  lives.  This  is 
our  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  F^ost]  lead  us  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance 

Mr.  FROST  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  -which  it  stands,  one  nation,  under 
God.  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 


Aging  the  following  Members  of  the 
House: 
Mr.  RiNALDO  of  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt  of  Arkansas; 
Mr.  Regula  of  Ohio; 
Mr.  Shumway  of  California; 
Ms.  SNOvtrE  of  Maine; 

Tauke  of  Iowa; 

CouRTER  of  New  Jersey; 

Schneider  of  Rhode  Island; 

Ridge  of  Pennsylvania; 

Smith  of  New  Jersey; 

Boehlert  of  New  York; 

Saxton  of  New  Jersey; 
Mrs.  Bentley  of  Maryland: 
Mr.  LiGHTFooT  of  Iowa; 
Mr.  Fa  well  of  Illinois; 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas; 
Mr.  Blaz  of  Guam; 
Mr.  Henry  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  ScHUETTE  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  Spence  of  South  Carolina; 
Mr.  Clinger  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mrs.  MoRELLA  of  Maryland; 
Mrs.  Saiki  of  Hawaii; 
Mr.  Porter  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee;  and 
Mr.  Stearns  of  Florida. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1989  as  'National  Recycling  Month"; 

H.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  23.  1989.  through  April  29.  1989.  and 
April  23.  1990.  through  April  29.  1990.  as 
"National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Aware- 
ness Week";  and 

HJ.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  16.  1989.  and  April  6.  1990.  as  "Educa- 
tion Day.  U.S.A. " 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-690.  the 
Republican  leader  appoints  Mr.  Coch- 
ran and  Mr.  Coats,  as  members  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Drug-Free 
Schools. 


APPOINTMENT       AS       MINORITY 
MEMBESiS     OF     SELECT     COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING 
The    SPEAKER.    Pursuant    to    the 
provisions  of  clauses  6  (f)  and  (i)  of 
rule  X,  the  Chair  appoints  as  minority 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Ms. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MINORITY 
MEMBERS  OF  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE 
AND  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  303.  House  Reso- 
lution 84.  101st  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  minority  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  the  following  Members  of 
the  House: 

Mr.  CoucHLiN  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Oilman  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Oxley  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Parris  of  Virginia; 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner  of  Wisconsin; 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California; 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida; 

Mr.  INHOFE  of  Oklahoma; 

Mr.  Herger  of  California; 

Mr.  Shays  of  Connecticut:  and 

Mr.  Paxon  of  New  York. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  PRE- 
AMBLE IN  ENGROSSMENT  OF 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  119,  CON- 
GRATULATING LOS  ANGELES 
DODGERS  ON  THEIR  1988 
WORLD  SERIES  VICTORY 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  luianlmous  consent  that 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  119)  congratulating  the  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers  on  their  1988  World 
Series  victory,  the  preamble  be  cor- 
rected by  substituting  "Oakland  Ath- 
letics" for  "New  York  Mets"  and  "New 
York  Mets"  for  "Oakland  Athletics." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTELUGENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  1  of  rule  48,  and 
clause  6(f)  of  rule  10,  the  Chair  ap- 
points to  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  E>ornan]  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


ESTABLISHING  ORDER  OF  MEM- 
BERSHIP ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Republican  conference,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
123)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  123 

Resolved,  That  the  order  of  membership 
on  the  House  Administration  Committee 
shall  be  as  follows:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia; Mr.  Dickinson  of  Alabama;  Mr.  Ging- 
rich of  Georgia;  Mrs.  Vucanovich  of  Nevada; 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas;  Mr.  Gillmor  of 
Ohio;  Mr.  Hiler  of  Indiana;  and  Mr.  Walsh 
of  New  York. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REGARDING  CONSULATE  IN 
LENINGRAD:  HAVE  THE  RUS- 
SIANS REALLY  CHANGED 
THEIR  WAYS? 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  news  reports  about  the  bugging 
of  our  consulate  in  Leningrad  lead  me 
to  one  conclusion,  the  Russians  really 
have  not  changed  their  ways.  If  Mr. 
Gorbachev  changes  anything  in  that 
closed  society,  he  must  end  the  offen- 
sive Soviet  practice  of  trying  to  put  lis- 
tening devices  in  everything  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  winds  of  chauige 
are  truly  blowing  in  Russia,  those 
winds  should  sweep  away  the  thou- 


UMI 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Manef  set  in  this  typeface  indicate:  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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sands  of  electronic  listening  systems 
that  the  KGB  has  installed  over  the 
years  in  foreign  embassies,  homes, 
apartments,  and  everywhere  else  in 
that  country. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  over  the 
weekend  that  Soviet  agents  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bugging  yet  another  United 
States  facility  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  U.S. 
consulate  in  Leningrad  reportedly  has 
been  penetrated  by  a  listening  system. 
The  KGB  has  been  monitoring  the 
conversations  of  our  diplomats  there 
since  1973. 

While  I  commend  the  professional- 
ism of  the  State  Department  techni- 
cians who  located  that  microphone 
system,  now  is  the  time  to  end  that 
agency's  practice  of  allowing  foreign 
construction  firms  to  build  our  embas- 
sies. 

If  glasnost  and  perestroika  mean 
anything  in  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
should  mean  putting  an  end  to  the 
total  bugging  of  that  society.  I  believe 
that  the  Soviet  people  are  tired  of 
fearing  that  their  every  word  will  be 
overheard  by  some  KGB  technician. 

Now  is  the  time,  Mr.  Gorbachev,  to 
drive  out  the  bugs  once  and  for  all. 


WETLANDS  NO  NET  LOSS  ACT 
OF  1989 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  comprehensive  nation- 
al wetlands  legislation,  the  Wetlands 
No  Net  Loss  Act  of  1989,  which  ad- 
dresses the  growing  problem  of  wet- 
lands loss. 

In  a  letter  to  Louisiana  State  Sena- 
tor Ben  Bagert,  Jr.,  dated  October  20, 
1988,  President  George  Bush,  then 
Vice  President  and  Presidential  candi- 
date, emphatically  stated  his  views  on 
the  issue  of  wetlands  loss: 

I  share  your  concern  about  wetland  ero- 
sion and  congratulate  you  on  your  hard 
work  to  increase  both  public  and  govern- 
mental awareness  of  this  issue.  [*•*]  My 
own  view  is  that  wetlands  are  a  tremendous- 
ly valuable  resource— as  a  habitat  for  fish 
and  waterfowl,  as  a  flood  control  device,  and 
as  a  natural  filter  which  helps  create  clean 
water.  I  have  pledged  a  new  national  goal: 
no  net  loss  of  wetlands.  We  have  been  losing 
wetlands  at  a  rate  of  half  million  acres  a 
year,  and  we  must  protect  what  remains. 

My  bill,  which  is  based  upon  the 
widely  acclaimed  final  report  of  the 
National  Wetlands  Policy  Forum  enti- 
tled "Protecting  America's  Wetlands: 
An  Action  Agenda,"  fulfills  the  intent 
of  President  Bush's  stated  goal  and 
brings  it  into  legislative  reality. 

The  purposes  of  the  Wetlands  No 
Net  Loss  Act  of  1989  are  threefold. 
They  are  to: 

PMrst,  achieve  President  Bush's 
stated  goal  of  no  overall  net  loss  of  the 
remaining  wetlands  resource  base  of 


the  United  States,  as  defined  by  acre- 
age and  function; 

Second,  restore  and  create  wetlands, 
and,  where  feasible,  to  increase  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  wetlands 
resource  base;  and 

Third,  promote,  in  concert  with 
other  Federal  and  State  programs, 
conservation  of  wetlands  to  maintain 
the  aesthetic,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental benefits  they  provide. 

In  order  to  attain  these  goals,  five 
major  provisions  have  been  incorpo- 
rated Into  this  bill.  These  provisions 
include  provisions  to: 

First,  authorize  the  creation  of  non- 
profit Wetlands  Preservation  Trusts 
that  would  acquire  wetlands  and 
former  wetlands  areas  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring,  creating,  or  preserving 
these  areas; 

Second,  encourage  States  to  take  an 
active  role  in  the  acquisition  and  pres- 
ervation of  wetlands  areas; 

Third,  establish  the  Office  of  Wet- 
lands Identification  and  Preservation 
within  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice; 

Fourth,  require  that  all  Federal 
agencies  conduct  an  inventory  of  the 
wetlands  areas  owned  or  managed  by 
each  agency  and  the  preparation  of  a 
management  plan  for  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  these  areas;  and, 
importantly,  to 

Fifth,  provide  funding  through  ex- 
isting revenue  sources,  therefore  it 
would  not  require  the  appropriation  of 
additional  moneys. 

Comprehensive  wetlands  legislation 
is  desperately  needed  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve these  areas  for  future  genera- 
tions. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  as 
cosponors  of  this  bill  to  implement  the 
President's  stated  goal.  F\irthermore,  I 
hope  the  various  committees  with  ju- 
risdiction will  hold  early  hearings  on 
this.  Noble  words  are  nice;  action  is 
better. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  bill  and  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  bill. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  the 
Wetlands  No  Net  Ixjss  Act  of  1989 

section  1 
Short  Title:  Wetlands  No  Net  Loss  Act  of 
1989. 

SECTION  2 

States  the  importance  of  wetlands  areas 
and  the  reasons  why  comprehensive  wet- 
lands legislation  is  needed. 

States  the  purposes  of  the  Act: 

(1)  to  achieve  President  Bush's  stated  goal 
of  no  overall  net  loss  of  the  remaining  wet- 
lands resource  base  of  the  United  States,  as 
defined  by  acreage  and  function: 

(2)  to  restore  and  create  wetlands,  and, 
where  feasible,  to  increase  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  wetlands  resource  base;  and 

(3)  to  promote,  in  concert  with  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  programs,  conservation  of 
wetlands  in  order  to  maintain  the  aesthetic, 
economic,  and  environmental  benefits  they 
provide. 


SECTION  3 

Authorizes  Wetlands  Preservation  Trusts. 
These  trusts  would  acquire  ownership  of 
wetlands  and  former  wetlands  areas  (either 
by  donation  or  land  exchange)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring,  creating,  or  preserving 
these  areas. 

SECTION  4 

Amends  the  tax  laws  to  make  donation  of 
wetlands  areas  (to  Wetlands  Preservation 
Tnists)  more  economically  and  financially 
beneficial.  Requires  that  wetlands  donations 
to  Wetlands  Preservation  Trusts  be  consid- 
ered as  charitable  contributions. 

SECTION  5 

Encourages  States  to  prepare  State  Wet- 
lands Conservation  Plans  in  which  they 
should: 

(1)  determine  the  location  and  extent  of 
the  wetlands  areas  within  their  boundaries; 
and 

(2)  establish  a  State  Wetlands  Conserva- 
tion Policy  consisting  of  general  policies  and 
principles  of  acquisition  and  management  of 
these  wetlands  areas.  States  must  show  that 
they  have  adequate  authority  to  implement 
the  State  Wetlands  Conservation  Plan 
before  that  Plan  can  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Establishes  a  Wetlands  Preservation  Ac- 
count in  the  U.S.  Treasury,  which  would  be 
funded  through  revenues  obtained  from: 

(1)  fines  for  violations  of  Section  309(c)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
concerning  dumping  of  dredge  spoil  on  wet- 
lands, and 

(2)  a  transfer  not  less  than  M>  of  the 
amounts  in  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  grants  from  this  account  to 
States  for  implementation  of  the  State  Wet- 
lands Conservation  Plans  that  meet  the  pre- 
scribed requirements  and  for  State  acquisi- 
tion of  critical  wetlands  areas. 

SECTION  6 

Directs  the  Office  of  Technologry  Assess- 
ment to  conduct  a  study  of  the  incentives 
for  wetlands  preservation  under  current 
Federal  and  State  laws,  modifications  of 
these  laws  to  make  the  incentives  more  ef- 
fective, and  ways  to  encourage  State  and 
local  government  Involvement  in  creating 
additional  incentives. 

SECTION  7 

Establishes  the  Office  of  Wetlands  Identi- 
fication and  Preservation  within  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  be  funded  by 
the  Wetlands  Preservation  Account  estab- 
lished by  this  Act.  Its  primary  responsibil- 
ities will  include: 

(1)  identifying  wetlands  areas  suitable  for 
preservation  and  acquisition  by  States,  by 
the  Federal  Government,  or  by  Wetlands 
Preservation  Trusts;  and 

(2)  carrying  out  title  III  of  the  Emergency 
Wetland  Resources  Act  of  1986  (Federal  ac- 
quisition of  critical  wetlands  areas). 

SECTION  8 

Requires  that  all  executive  agencies  con- 
duct an  inventory  of  the  wetlands  areas 
owned  or  managed  by  each  agency  and  pre- 
pare a  management  plan  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  these  areas  (in  ac- 
cordance with  the  national  policy  set  forth 
in  this  bill). 

SECTION  9 

Transfers  authority  to  issue  permits  for 
the  discharge  of  dredge  and  fill  material 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  through 
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the  Corps  of  Ensineers  to  the  Se>jretary  of 
the  Interior  through  the  Office  of  Wetlands 
Identification  and  Preservation. 

SECTION  10 

Definition  of  terms.  The  key  definition  is 
of  wetlands,  which  are  defined  as 

"•  *  •  land  that  has  a  predominance  of 
hydric  soils  and  that  is  inundated  or  satu- 
rated by  surface  or  ground  water  at  a  fre- 
quency and  duration  sufficient  to  support, 
and  that  under  normal  circumstances  does 
support,  a  prevalence  of  hydrophytic  vege- 
tation typically  adapted  for  life  in  saturated 
soil  conditions." 

I     This  will  ensure  that  all  Federal  agencies 
'  are  in  agreement  on  what  constitutes  a  wet- 
land. 

H.R.  1746 

A  bill  to  promote  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  wetlands  and  to  offset  or 
prevent  the  loss  of  wetlands. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wetlands 
No  Net  Loss  Act  of  1989". 

SEC  t  FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  Pl'RPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Wetlands  play  an  integral  role  in  main- 
taining the  quality  of  life  through  material 
contributions  to  our  national  economy,  food 
supply,  water  supply  and  quality,  flood  con- 
trol, and  fish,  wildlife,  and  plant  resources, 
and  thus  to  the  health,  safety,  recreation, 
and  economic  well-being  of  all  our  citizens 
of  the  Nation. 

(2)  Wetlands  provide  habitat  essential  for 
the  breeding,  spawning,  nesting,  migration, 
wintering,  and  ultimate  survival  of  a  major 
portion  of  the  migratory  and  resident  fish 
and  wildlife  of  the  Nation  (including  migra- 
tory birds,  endangered  species,  commercially 
and  recreational ly  important  finfish  and 
shellfish,  and  other  aquatic  organisms)  and 
contain  many  unique  species  and  communi- 
ties of  wild  plants. 

(3)  Wetlands  enhance  the  water  quality 
and  water  supply  of  the  Nation  by  serving 
as  groundwater  recharge  areas,  nutrient 
traps,  and  chemical  sinks. 

(4)  Wetlands  provide  a  natural  means  of 
flood  and  erosion  control  by  retaining  water 
during  periods  of  high  runoff,  thereby  pro- 
tecting against  loss  of  life  and  property. 

(5)  Wetlands,  which  constitute  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  of  the  United  SUtes, 
are  estimated  to  have  been  reduced  by  more 
than  50  percent  In  the  contiguous  States 
since  the  founding  of  the  United  States  and 
continue  to  disappear  at  a  rate  of  between 
300,000  and  450.000  acres  each  year. 

(6)  Certain  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  governments  have  Inap- 
propriately altered  or  assisted  in  the  alter- 
ation of  wetlands,  thereby  unnecessarily 
stimulating  and  accelerating  the  loss  of 
these  valuable  resources  and  the  environ- 
ment*! and  economic  benefits  that  they  pro- 
vide. 

(7)  The  existing  Federal,  SUte,  and  pri- 
vate cooperation  In  wetlands  conservation 
should  be  strengthened  in  order  to  minimize 
further  losses  of  these  valuable  areas  and  to 
■•sure  their  management  In  the  public  In- 
terest for  this  and  future  generations. 

(b)  PuBPOsr— The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is 
to  establish  a  national  wetlands  protection 
policy— 

(1)  to  achieve  no  overall  net  loss  of  the  re- 
maining   wetlands    resource    base    of    the 


United  States,  as  defined  by  acreage  and 
functions: 

(2)  to  restore  and  create  wetlands,  where 
feasible,  to  increase  the  quality  and  quanti- 
ty of  the  wetlands  resource  base:  and 

(3)  to  promote.  In  concert  with  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  programs,  conservation  of 
wetlands  in  order  to  maintain  the  aesthetic, 
economic,  and  environmental  benefits  they 
provide. 

SEC.   I.    DESIGNATION   OF  WETLANDS   PRESERVA- 
TION TRUSTS. 

The  Secretary  shall  designate  a  nonprofit 
organization  to  be  a  Wetlands  Preservation 
Trust  for  purposes  of  this  Act  If  the  organi- 
zation— 

(1)  Is  established  for  the  purpose  of— 

(A)  acquiring  ownership  interests  in  wet- 
lands, former  wetlands,  and  associated  real 
property:  and 

(B)  restoring,  creating,  or  preserving  wet- 
lands: 

(2)  meets  such  requirements  as  may  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary:  and 

(3)  submits  an  application  for  such  desig- 
nation In  accordance  with  such  procedures 
as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary. 

SEC.  4.  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  DONATIONS  OF  LAND 
TO  WETLANDS  PRESERVATION 

TRfSTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  charitable,  etc..  contributions 
and  gifts)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Special  rules  for  contributions  of 
land  to  wetlands  preservation  trust.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  charita- 
ble contribution  by  an  individual  of  wet- 
lands to  a  Wetlands  Preservation  Trust— 

"(i)     50     PERCENT     limitation     TO     APPLY.— 

Such  contribution  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (bKl)(  A). 

"(ID     10- YEAR     CARRYFORWARD.— Subsection 

(dXlMA)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  10 
years'  for  '5  years'  and  with  appropriate  ad- 
justments in  the  application  of  clause  (ii) 
thereof. 

"(Ill)  Extension  of  period  for  ex- 
chances.— If  such  contribution  is  made  as 
part  of  an  exchange  to  which  section  1031 
applies,  paragraph  (3)  of  section  1031(a) 
shall  be  treated  as  met  if  the  property  to  be 
received  in  the  exchange  is  received  by  the 
taxpayer  not  later  than  the  date  which  is  3 
years  after  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer 
transfers  the  property  relinquished  In  the 
exchange. 

"(B)  Unused  deduction  carryover  al- 
lowed ON  taxpayer's  last  return. —If— 

"(l)  the  taxpayer  dies  before  the  close  of 
the  last  taxable  year  for  which  a  deduction 
for  a  contribution  to  which  subparagraph 
(A)  applies  could  under  subsection  (d)(1) 
have  been  allowed,  and 

"(ii)  any  portion  of  the  deduction  for  such 
contribution  has  not  been  allowed  for  any 
taxable  year  before  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  death  occurs, 
then  such  portion  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction under  subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable 
year  In  which  such  death  occurs  without 
regard  to  subsection  (b). 

"(C)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  terms  'wetlands'  and 
Wetlands  Preservation  Trust'  shall  have 
the  respective  meanings  given  such  terms  by 
the  Wetlands  No  Net  Loss  Act  of  1989. 

"(ID  Land  contributed  to  create  wet- 
lands, ETC.,  TREATED  AS  WETLANDS.— The  term 
'wetlands'  Includes  land  contributed  for  the 


purpose  of  maintaining,  enhancing,  restor- 
ing, or  creating  wetlands.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contribu- 
tions or  gifts  made  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  In  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

SEC.  S.  STATE  WETLANDS  PRESERVATION. 

(a)  Provision  of  Assistance.— 

(1)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Office  of  Wetlands  Identifica- 
tion and  Preservation  established  pursuant 
to  section  3(e)  of.  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956  (as  added  by  this  Act),  may  make 
grants  from  amounts  In  the  Wetlands  Pres- 
ervation Account  to  each  State  which 
adopts  a  State  Wetlands  Conservation  Plan 
that  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section. 

(2)  Use  by  States.— Amounts  provided  to  a 
State  In  the  form  of  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  to  implement  the  State 
Wetlands  Conservation  Plan  of  the  State 
approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(3)  Preference  for  Certain  States.— In 
making  grants  under  this  subsection  the 
Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  any  State 
having  a  State  Wetlands  Conservation  Plan 
which  provides  for  any  preservation  or  en- 
hancement of  wetlands  which  the  Secretary 
considers  to  be  important  for  carrying  out 
the  purpKJses  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Approval  of  Plan.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove a  State  plan  as  a  State  Wetlands  Con- 
servation Plan  for  purposes  of  this  Act  if 
the  plan— 

(A)  establishes  a  State  Wetlands  Conser- 
vation Policy,  consisting  of  general  policies 
and  principles  for  acquisition  and  manage- 
ment of  wetlands  located  in  the  State: 

(B)  identifies  and  describes  all  areas  of 
wetlands,  former  wetlands,  and  associated 
uplands  located  in  the  State: 

(C)  describes  degradation  Incurred  by 
each  such  area: 

(D)  establishes  management  strategies 
for- 

(1)  reducing  the  causes  of  such  degrada- 
tion; and 

(ID  preserving  and  enhancing  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  those  areas,  including  resto- 
ration of  former  wetlands; 

(E)  establishes  a  timetable  for  implement- 
ing the  State  Wetlands  Conservation  Policy, 
including  a  specific  timetable  for  imple- 
menting a  management  strategy  for  each  of 
those  areas:  and 

(F)  provides  adequate  authority  to  each 
State  agency  responsible  for  Implementing 
the  plan  to  ensure  such  implementation. 

(2)  Treatment  of  Small  Areas  of  Wet- 
lands.—(A)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
a  plan  as  a  State  Wetlands  Conservation 
Plan  under  this  section  if  the  plan— 

(I)  excludes  any  area  of  wetlands  in  the 
State  from  administration  under  the  plan 
solely  on  the  basis  of  that  area  being  less 
than  a  specified  minimum  size;  or 

(ID  does  not  Include  for  administration 
under  the  plan  all  areas  of  wetlands  In  the 
State  the  preservation  of  which  is  of  any 
significance  for  achieving  the  purpose  of 
thU  Act. 

(B)  A  State  may  consolidate  small  areas  of 
wetlands  in  the  State  with  other  areas  of 
nonadjacent  wetlands  In  the  State  having 
similar  characteristics  for  purposes  of  a 
State  Wetlands  Conservation  Plan  under 
this  section. 

(3)  Regulations.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
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the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  which 
establish  requirements  and  procedures  for 
submission  of  plans  for  approval  as  State 
wetlands  Conservation  Plans  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEC.    &    OFFICE    OF    WETLANDS    IDENTIFICATION 
AND  PRESERVATION. 

(a)  Establishment  and  Functions.— Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956 
(16  U.S.C.  742b)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  following: 

'•(eXl)  The  Director  shall  establish  the 
Office  of  Wetlands  Identification  and  Pres- 
ervation within  the  United  States  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

"(2)  The  Director,  tu:ting  through  the 
Office  of  Wetlands  Identification  and  Pres- 
ervation, and  in  consultation  with  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Ser/ice,  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
National  Forest  Service,  and  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  shall— 

"(A)  identify  all  wetlands  and  associated 
uplands  in  the  United  SUtes  which  are  suit- 
able for  preservation,  by  acquisition  or 
other  means,  by  States,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  by  Wetlands  Preservation 
Trusts  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  section  3  of  the  Wetlands  No 
Net  Loss  Act  of  1989; 

"(B)  produce  maps  depicting  lands  identi- 
fied under  subparagraph  (A)  and  make  such 
maps  available  to  the  public;  and 

"<C)  carry  out  title  III  of  the  Emergency 
Wetland  Resources  Act  of  1986  (16  U.S.C. 
3921-3923). 

•■(3)  The  Director,  acting  through  the 
Office  of  Wetlands  Identification  and  Pres- 
ervation, may  enter  into  agreements  with 
private  persons  under  which  the  Director 
and  such  persons  shall  cooperate  to  identify 
opportunities  for  preserving  wetlands  and  to 
carry  out  such  preservation.  Such  agree- 
ments may  include  providing  for— 

"(A)  transfer  of  wetlands,  through  sales, 
exchanges,  and  donations,  to  Wetlands  Pres- 
ervation Trusts  designated  under  section  3 
of  the  Wetlands  No  Net  Loss  Act  of  1989; 
and 

"(B)  provision  of  technical  assistance  to 
owners  of  wetlands  who  enter  agreements 
with  the  Director  to  manage  those  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment. 

"(4)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  wetlands' 
has  the  meaning  that  term  has  in  section 
11(6)  of  the  Wetlands  No  Net  Loss  Act  of 
1989.*' 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Title  III  of 
the  Emergency  Wetland  Resources  Act  of 
1986  (16  U.S.C.  3921-3923)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

•SEC.  30«.  SECRETARY  DEFINED. 

"In  this  title  the  term  Secretary'  means 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  acting  through 
the  Office  of  Wetlands  Identification  and 
Preservation  established  in  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  pursuant  to 
section  3(e)  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956  (16  U.S.C.  742(e)).". 

SEC.  7.  WETLANDS  PRESERVATION  ACCOUNT. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  Is  established 
in  the  Treasury  an  account  to  be  known  as 
the  "Wetlands  Preservation  Account". 

(b)  Contents.— The  Account  consists  of— 

( 1 )  amounts  deposited  into  the  Account  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  subsec- 
tion (d);  and 

(2)  amounts  transferred  to  the  Account  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  subsec- 
tion (e). 
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(c)  Use.— Subject  to  appropriations,  of 
amounts  in  the  Account- 

(1)  not  less  than  60  percent  of  such 
amount  shall  be  available  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  for  providing  grants  to  States 
under  section  5:  and 

(2)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  pur- 
chsising  wetlands  and  Interests  In  wetlands 
under  section  304  of  the  Emergency  Wet- 
lands Resources  Act  of  1986  (16  U.S.C. 
3922). 

(d)  Deposits  of  Penalties  Under  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Acrr.- The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  deposit  into  the 
Account  amounts  received  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  In  the  form  of  criminal  penalties  under 
section  309(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1319(c))  for  vio- 
lations of  conditions  or  limitation  in  a 
permit  issued  under  section  404  of  that  Act; 

(2)  in  the  form  of  a  civil  penalties  under 
section  309(d)  of  that  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1319(d));  and 

(3)  in  the  form  of  a  administrative  penal- 
ties under  section  309(g)  of  that  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1319(g)). 

(e)  Transfers  From  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund.— Not  later  than  October  1 
of  each  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  transfer  $300,000,000  to  the  Account 
from  amounts  in  the  Laind  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  established  by  section  2  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601-5). 

(f)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  from  amounts  in  the  Ac- 
count— 

(1)  not  more  than  60  percent  of  such 
amounts  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990, 
1991,  1992.  1993.  and  1994.  for  providing 
grants  to  States  under  section  5;  and 

(2)  not  more  than  the  remainder  of  such 
amounts  for  purchasing  wetlands  and  Inter- 
ests in  wetlands  under  section  304  of  the 
Emergency  Wetlands  Resources  Act  of  1986 
(16  U.S.C.  3922)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990,  1991.  1992,  1993,  and  1994. 

SEC.  8.   INVENTORY   AND   MANAGEMENT  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT-OWNED WETLANDS. 

(a)  Inventory  of  Wetlands.— Not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  head  of  each  executive 
agency  shall  complete  inventorying  all  wet- 
lands and  associated  uplands  owned  or  man- 
aged by  the  agency. 

(b)  Management  Plan.— 

(1)  In  GENERAU=rNot  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  head  of  each  executive  agency  shall 
adopt  and  begin  implementation  of  a  plan 
for  the  protection,  enhancement,  and  man- 
agement of  all  wetlands  and  associated  up- 
lands included  in  the  inventory  conducted 
by  the  head  under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Content.— A  plan  adopted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include— 

(A)  identification  and  description  of  all 
areas  of  wetlands  and  associated  uplands  in- 
cluded in  an  inventory  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a); 

(B)  description  of  the  degradation  in- 
curred by  each  of  those  areas; 

(C)  establishment  of  management  strate- 
gies for— 

(i)  reducing  the  causes  of  such  degrada- 
tion: and 

(ID  preserving  and  enhancing  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  such  areas;  and 

(D)  establishment  of  a  timetable  for  im- 
plementing such  management  strategies. 

(3)  Cooperative  agreements.— In  develop- 
ing a  management  plan  under  this  subsec- 


tion, the  head  of  each  executive  agency 
shall  consider  Including  In  such  plan  meth- 
ods for  managing  wetlands  under  agree- 
ments with  private  entities. 

(4)  Submission  of  plan.— Not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  each  executive  agency  shall 
submit  a  plan  adopted  under  this  subsection 
to  the  head  of  the  Office  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

SEC.  9.  TRANSFER  OF  AtTHORITV  TO  ISSIE  PER- 
MITS FOR  DISCHARGE  OF  DREDGE 
AND  FILL  MATERIAL:  AUTHORIZATION 
OF  DREDGING  SUBJECT  TO  APPROVAL 
OF  SECRETARY. 

(a)  Transfer  of  Authority.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  404(d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  UJS.C. 
1344)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Secretary  Defined.— In  this  section 
the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  acting  through  the  Office  of 
Wetlands  Identification  and  Preservation 
established  In  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  pursuant  to  section  3(e)  of 
the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C. 
742b(e)).". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— (A)  Section 
404(g)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.S.C.  1344(g))  is  amended— 

(I)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "the  Secre- 
tary and"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"acting  through";  and 

(ID  In  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "the  Sec- 
retary and"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"Service,"  and  inserting  "the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service". 

(B)  Section  404(hHl)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1344(h)(1))  Is  amended  in  the  first  sentence 
by  striking  "by  the  Secretary"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "Service."  and  inserting  "by 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service". 

(C)  Section  404(i)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1344(j))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  "and 
the  Secretary"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  Inserting  a 
period;  and 

(ii)  In  the  third  sentence  by  striking  "and 
the  Secretary"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"Service."  and  Inserting  a  comma. 

(D)  Section  404(m)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1344(m))  is 
repealed. 

(E)  Section  404(q)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1344(q))  is 
amended  by  striking  "Interior,". 

(b)  Authorizing  Dredging  Subject  to  Ap- 
proval OF  Secretary.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  not  authorize  any  dredging  of 
wetlands  under  section  10  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Appropriation  Act  of  1899  (33 
U.S.C.  403)  or  any  other  law  before  that  au- 
thorization is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

SEC.  10.  OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 
STUDY. 

(a)  Study.— The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  shall  conduct  a 
study  of— 

(1)  all  Incentives  under  Federal  and  State 
law  for  the  protection  and  management  of 
wetlands; 

(2)  modifications  which  may  be  made  to 
existing  Federal  laws  to  Improve  their  effec- 
tiveness and  coherence  In  creating  such  In- 
centives and  to  increase  the  permanence  of 
such  protection;  and 

(3)  ways  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  create  additional  Incentives  for  the 
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protection  and  manacement  of  wetlands  by 
private  individuals. 

(b)  Rkport.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess 
ment  shall  report  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  head  of  the  Office  of  Wetlands  Identifi- 
cation and  Preservation  the  findings  of  the 
study  conducted  under  subsection  (a)  and 
recommendations  based  on  those  findings 
for  increasing  incentives  for  wetlands  pres- 
ervation. 

8BC  II.  DEFINmONS. 

In  this  Act. 

(1)  AccouMT.— The  term  "Account"  means 
the  Wetlands  Preservation  Account  estab- 
lished by  section  7(a). 

(2)  Hydiuc  soil.— The  term  "hydric  soil" 
means  soil  that,  in  its  undr&ined  condition, 
is  saturated,  flooded,  or  ponded  long  enough 
during  a  growing  season  to  develop  an  an- 
aerobic condition  that  supports  the  growth 
and  regeneration  of  hydrophytic  vegeUtion. 

<3)  Hyrdophytic  vbcetatiom.— The  term 
"hydrophytic  vegetation"  means  a  plant 
growing— 

(A)  in  water  or 

(B>  in  a  substrate  that  is  at  least  periodi- 
cally deficient  in  oxygen  during  a  growing 
season  as  a  result  of  excessive  water  con- 
tent. 

<4)  OmcB,— The  term  "Office"  means  the 
Office  of  Wetlands  Identification  and  Pres- 
ervation established  pursuant  to  section  3(e) 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (16 
VS.C.  742(e)).  as  added  by  this  Act. 

(5)  Sic«iTA«Y.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(6)  Wftlawds.- The  term  "wetlands" 
means  land  that  has  a  predominance  of 
hydric  soils  and  that  is  inundated  or  satu- 
rated by  surface  or  ground  water  at  a  fre- 
quency and  duration  sufficient  to  support. 
and  that  under  normal  circumstances  does 
support,  a  prevalence  of  hydrophytic  vege- 
tation typically  adapted  for  life  in  saturated 
soli  conditions. 

(7)  WBTLAIfDS     PRESERVATIOM    THDST.- The 

term  "Wetlands  Preservation  Trust"  means 
such  a  trust  designated  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  3. 
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UNITED  STATES  BlUST  MOVE 
SWIFTLY  TO  SUPPORT  AVRIL 
GOVERNMENT  IN  HAITI 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
appear  that  during  the  last  week  the 
forces  similar  to  those  which  ended 
Haiti's  quest  for  democracy  through 
violent  action  in  November  1987  have 
been  trying  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  Gen.  Prosper  Avril.  It  is  prob- 
ably no  accident  that  the  effort  to 
overthrow  Avril  came  soon  after  he  re- 
stored Haiti's  Constitution  and  Just  as 
he  was  moving  to  install  a  new,  inde- 
pendent electoral  commission  to  over- 
see elections.  It  was  just  such  a  com- 
mission, with  the  strong  support  of 
the  Haitian  people,  which  turned  back 
the  first  effort  in  Jime  1987  to  subvert 
honest  elections. 

Following  last  weekend's  coup  at- 
tempt General  Avril  appears  to  have 
made  repeated  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
peaceful  end  to  the  split  in  the  army. 


He  was  not  successful.  But  despite  the 
difficulties  he  faced  he  pressed  for- 
ward with  a  swearing  in  of  electoral 
commission  members.  Obviously  he 
concluded  late  yesterday  that  military 
action  was  necessary.  It  is  my  hope 
that  when  these  military  operations 
have  ended  we  will  be  able  to  conclude 
that  a  decisive  and  final  blow  has  been 
struck  against  those  who  oppose  a 
transition  to  genuine  dem(x:racy. 

Certainly  there  will  be  those  who 
are  more  skeptical  than  I  am,  and  I 
remain  skeptical,  about  whether  or 
not  the  military  actions  of  the  last 
hours  are  truly  a  step  forward.  But 
now  is  not  the  time  for  the  United 
States  to  be  timid  about  support  for 
President  Avril  who  has  repeatedly 
not  only  proclaimed  his  support  for  a 
genuine  democracy  but  who  has  taken 
a  series  of  concrete  steps  to  achieve  it. 

Up  until  now  the  Haitian  Army  has 
been  much  more  of  an  obstacle  than  a 
help  to  the  Haitian  people's  aspira- 
tions for  a  better  future.  If  that  has 
now  changed  Haiti  has  a  new  opportu- 
nity to  move  forward  and  the  United 
States  may  have  a  unique  chance  to 
help  Haiti  achieve  the  goals  we  have 
in  common:  democracy,  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  each  person,  and  full  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice. 

In  my  opinion  the  United  States 
must  move  swiftly  to  signal  strong  and 
effective  support  for  the  Avril  govern- 
ment. This  remains  a  moment  of  grave 
danger.  The  Haitian  Army  is  now  ex- 
tremely small  and  the  enemies  of  de- 
mcKracy  remain  many  and  well  orga- 
nized. The  Avril  government  wiU  need 
to  move  quickly  to  assure  the  stability 
and  security  needed  for  the  resump- 
tion of  full  political  dialog  a  transition 
to  a  free  and  fairly  elected  civilian  gov- 
ernment just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Should  the  Avril  government  seek 
security  assistance  at  this  point  and 
President  Bush  agrees  to  provide  it  I 
would  support  it. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should 
move  on  an  urgent  basis  to  provide 
medical  help  for  those  injured  in  the 
fighting. 

I  believe  more  extensive  economic 
assistance  is  also  urgently  called  for. 
In  recent  weeks  the  administration 
has  urged  Congress  to  consider  sup- 
port for  restoration  of  limited  econom- 
ic aid  to  the  Avril  government.  I  ap- 
prove of  such  assistance  and  believe 
that  President  Avril  has  taken  suffi- 
cient steps  with  the  current  provisions 
of  law  to  justify  an  immediate  resump- 
tion of  aid.  I  would  hope  that  at  least 
$5  to  $10  million  in  ESF  could  t>e  made 
immediately  available  and  that  be  fol- 
lowed as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
Public  Law  480  agricultural  commcxl- 
ities  on  a  grant  basis.  Haiti's  economic 
situation  was  rapidly  growing  more 
precarious  before  the  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks  and  Haiti  clearly  will 
need  substantial  aid  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead. 


I  know  that  neither  the  administra- 
tion npr  the  Congress  intends  to  pro- 
vide any  government  in  Haiti,  or  else- 
where, with  a  blank  check.  To  the 
extent  we  firmly  back  General  Avril 
now  it  is  only  with  the  conviction  that 
Haiti's  Government  will  continue  to 
move  swiftly  in  support  of  a  democrat- 
ic transition.  Our  aid  must  remain  on 
a  short  leash.  Any  backsliding  by  the 
Haitian  Government  or  military  on 
the  road  to  reform  must  be  dealt  with 
swiftly  by  the  United  States.  We  were 
double  crossed  once  by  General 
Namphy  and  we  do  not  intend  to 
permit  that  to  happen  again. 


TENTH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    TOR- 
NADO IN  WICHITA  PALLS.  TX 

(Mr.  SARPALIUS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  10 
years  ago  today  Wichita  Falls  was 
struck  by  an  atomic  bomb.  Although  it 
was  not  a  real  atomic  bomb,  it  might 
as  well  have  been.  Ten  years  ago  today 
the  most  devastating  tornado  in  Amer- 
ican history  laid  waste  to  11  square 
miles  of  Wichita  Falls  and  changed 
this  northwest  Texas  city  forever. 
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Winds  in  the  tornado  reached  250 
miles  per  hour,  and  the  twister  ex- 
pended more  energy  than  the  bomb 
that  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima.  It 
killed  45  resi(lents  and  injured  more 
than  1,700  others.  Six  thousand  homes 
were  destroyed  along  with  360  busi- 
nesses. In  all.  20,000  were  left  home- 
less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  bill  for  the 
tornado  was  $360  million,  by  far  the 
costliest  single  tornado  in  American 
history.  Other  cities  would  have  been 
crippled  forever  in  such  a  storm,  but 
not  the  people  of  Wichita  Falls.  They 
joined  hands  together  to  rebuild  their 
city  and  make  it  even  better  than  ever 
it  was  before. 

What  concerns  me  now  is  that  on 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  storm,  the 
national  weather  station  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  actually  are  talking 
about  eliminating  the  weather  service 
station  that  is  located  there  in  Wichita 
Falls.  That  advanced  warning  system 
works  so  effectively  in  saving  many 
lives,  so  I  urge  all  of  the  Members  here 
today  to  join  me  in  remembering  those 
lives  which  were  lost  on  that  day,  10 
years  ago  today,  and  support  our  ef- 
forts in  trying  to  keep  that  weather 
station  open. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 
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Washington,  DC, 
April  6,  m9. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright. 

The    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of 
the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed 
envelope  received  from  the  White  House  at 
4:40  p.m.  on  Thursday.  April  6.  1989  and 
said  to  contain  two  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent in  reference  to  the  Panamanian  Na- 
tional Emergency. 
With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E>oNNALD  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


REPORT  CONCERNING  NATION- 
AL EMERGENCY  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  PANAMA— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
101-43) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
1. 1  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
developments  since  the  last  Presiden- 
tial report  of  October  14,  1988,  con- 
cerning the  national  emergency  with 
respect  to  Panama  that  was  declared 
in  Executive  Order  No.  12635  of  April 
8,  1988.  This  report  is  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  401(c)  of  the  National 
Emergencies  Act  (50  U.S.C.  1641(c)), 
and  section  204(c)  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1703(c)). 

2.  Since  the  last  report  of  October 
14,  1988.  there  has  been  one  amend- 
ment to  the  Panamanian  Transactions 
Regulations.  31  C.F.R.  Part  565  (the 
"Regulations"),  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control 
("PAC")  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  Effective  January  3.  1989, 
persons  owing  funds  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  may  apply  for  a  spe- 
cific license  authorizing  the  crediting 
of  the  amounts  owed,  plus  applicable 
interest,  to  a  blocked  reserve  account 
on  their  books  or  with  a  commercial 
bank.  These  procedures  are  designed 
to  serve  as  alternatives  to  payment  of 
the  amounts  owed  into  a  blocked  ac- 
count at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  (the  'FRBNY').  At  the 
same  time,  they  will  enable  FAC  to 
maintain  a  record  of  payments  with- 
held from  the  Noriega/Solis  regime. 
Any  persons  who  have  already  made 
payments  into  the  FRBNY  and  who 
wish  to  credit  the  funds  instead  to  a 
blocked  reserve  or  bank  account  may 
also  apply  for  a  license  authorizing 
such  a  transfer. 


With  this  report,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  to  the  Regula- 
tions. 54  Fed  Reg.  21  (Jan.  3,  1989). 

3.  FAC  continues  to  monitor  compli- 
ance with  the  Regulations  and  advise 
affected  parties  of  their  provisions. 
FAC  is  currently  in  the  process  of  no- 
tifying by  letter  over  170  companies 
with  subsidiaries  in  Panama  of  the 
latest  amendment  to  the  Regulations 
permitting  the  establishment  of 
blocked  reserve  or  bank  accounts  and 
advising  them  that  they  must  either 
establish  such  an  account  on  their 
books  or  with  a  commercial  bank  by  li- 
cense from  FAC  or  transfer  monies 
owed  to  the  Government  of  Panama  to 
the  FRBNY.  Information  received 
from  Panama  indicates  that  certain 
U.S.  firms  with  operations  in  Panama 
may  have  failed  to  withhold  Panama- 
nian taxes  from  employee  paychecks 
in  possible  violation  of  the  Regula- 
tions. FAC  has  notified  the  responsi- 
ble corporate  officers  that  a  written 
explanation  of  company  practices 
would  be  required.  Responses  are  due 
in  the  near  future. 

4.  The  objective  of  Administration 
policy  remains  support  for  a  return  to 
civilian  constitutional  rule  and  the  de- 
velopment of  an  apolitical  military  es- 
tablishment in  Panama.  In  further- 
ance of  our  policy,  the  Administration 
has  imposed  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Noriega/SolLs  regime.  Our 
judgment  remains  that  the  root  cause 
of  the  current  crisis  is  the  fact  that 
the  Panamanian  people  have  lost  con- 
fidence in  a  political  system  widely 
perceived  as  corrupt,  repressive,  and 
inept.  A  genuine  Panamanian  resolu- 
tion of  the  political  crisis  is  necessary 
to  restore  confidence  in  the  Panamani- 
an economy,  a  precondition  to  the 
return  of  economic  stability  and 
growth  in  Panama.  Accordingly,  our 
efforts  have  been  directed  at  support- 
ing Panamanian  efforts  to  resolve  the 
underlying  political  crisis  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

5.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  6-month 
period  from  October  14,  1988,  through 
April  1,  1989,  which  are  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  exercise  of  powers  and 
authorities  conferred  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Panamanian  national 
emergency  are  estimated  at  $411,960. 
most  of  which  represents  wage  and 
salary  costs  for  Federal  persormel. 
Personnel  costs  were  largely  centered 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
(particularly  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Assets  Control,  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Enforcement,  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Affairs,  and  the  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel),  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

6.  The  policies  and  actions  of  the 
Noriega/Solis  regime  in  Panama  con- 
tinue to  pose  an  unusual  and  extraor- 


dinary threat  to  the  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  continue  to  exercise  the 
powers  at  my  disposal  to  apply  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Panama  as 
long  as  these  measures  are  appropriate 
and  will  continue  to  report  periodical- 
ly to  the  Congress  on  significant  devel- 
opments, pursuant  to  50  U.S.C. 
1703(c). 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  April  6,  1989. 


CONTINUATION  OF  NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  PANAMA-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
101-44) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  April  6,  1989.  at 
pageS3445.) 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1078 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1078. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frost).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BILL 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON. 
CHAPPELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  be- 
loved former  Congressman,  Bill  Chap- 
pell,  lost  his  battle  with  cancer  March 
30  and  was  buried  April  4  in  Kendrick 
near  Ocala,  FL.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  were  in  attendance  at  that 
funeral  which  occurred  there  and  at 
Daytona  Beach  previously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  will  miss  him 
greatly.  In  reporting  his  death,  the 
Florida  Times-Union  had  almost  a 
page  of  material  about  him  and 
quoted  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
other  prominent  people  whom  he  had 
served  with  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
State  legislature  praising  the  quality 
of  his  service. 

The  former  speaker  of  the  State 
house  in  Florida  spoke,  and  he  said 
that  Bill  was  one  of  the  greatest 
speakers  Florida  ever  had.  That  is 
what  our  secretary  of  agriculture,  Mr. 
Connor,  said  about  him. 

I  think  everybody  who  served  with 
Congressman  Chappell  were  impressed 
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by  his  dedication  to  national  defense 
and  his  dedication  to  the  environment. 
He  was  proud  of  both  of  those  attain- 
ments and  positions  with  regard  to  his 
Ufe. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  editorial 
spoke  of  him  and  said: 

The  moBt  eloquent  testimony  to  the  qual- 
ity of  Mr.  Chappell's  long  career  of  public 
service  is  the  fact  that  his  constituents  sup- 
ported him  often  overwhelmingly  so  many 
times.  20  times  In  all. 

Bill  Chappell  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  admired  him 
greatly.  He  served  his  country  in  the 
Navy,  as  we  know,  in  World  War  II. 
and  a  reservist  after  it.  He  was  a  dedi- 
cated American  patriot. 

He  served  Florida  as  the  speaker  of 
the  house,  as  I  have  already  referred 
to,  and  as  State  prosecutor  in  Marion 
County.  His  most  outstanding  public 
service  in  the  U.S.  Congress  was  when 
he  served  20  years  in  dedication  to  na- 
tional defense  and  environmental  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  a  powerful 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  such,  he  did  much  to  strengthen 
the  national  defense  of  our  country 
and  provide  for  its  security.  Bill  had  a 
great  career  as  an  environmentalist, 
and  I  suppose  last  year  his  greatest  at- 
tainment was  the  Timucuan  ecological 
and  historic  preserve  in  northeast 
Florida,  and  before  that  the  70.000- 
acre  Cape  Canaveral  National  Sea- 
shore. 

Time  does  not  permit  to  outline  all 
of  his  achievements,  but  one  thing  is 
clear,  that  we  in  Congress  will  miss 
him  greatly  and  we  express  to  his 
widow  and  children  deepest  sympathy. 

All  of  us  will  miss  him  greatly.  In  re- 
porting his  death,  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  reported  in  part  the  following: 

Former  U.S.  Rep.  BiU  Chappell.  whose  36- 
year  political  career  took  him  from  the 
Marion  County  Courthouse  to  one  of  the 
most  powerful  positions  on  Capitol  Hill, 
died  early  yesterday  in  Maryland  following 
complications  from  bone  cancer.  He  was  67. 

Mr.  Chappell  had  been  undergoing  treat- 
ment at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in 
Bethesda.  Md. 

His  body  will  be  flown  to  Florida  on  an  Air 
Force  Jet  for  funeral  services  Tuesday  in 
Daytona  Beach  and  Ocala.  He  will  be  buried 
in  his  native  Kendrick  with  full  miliUry 
honors. 

Mr.  Chappell.  a  Democrat,  rose  through 
the  ranks  in  the  House  to  become  one  of  its 
most  influential  members  on  military  af- 
fairs. He  was  chairman  of  a  sulicommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  that 
controlled  the  (300  billion  Pentagon  budget. 

Only  close  friends  knew  he  had  cancer, 
but  even  they  were  unaware  that  it  was  life- 
threatening. 

"If  he  knew  he  had  bone  carwer  he  knew 
he  had  a  problem  but  he  never  let  on  to 
people  like  myself,  who  were  his  friends, 
that  it  wasn't  something  he  wouldn't  over- 
come, said  Florida  Agriculture  Commission- 
er Doyle  Cminer. 


U.S.  Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett,  D-Fla.,  who 
represented  Jacksonville  alongside  Mr. 
Chappell  and  became  one  of  his  closest 
friends,  called  him  "a  magnificent  American 
statesman  and  patriot." 

"He  fought  for  our  country  in  war  and 
was  a  leading  legislator  in  Congress.  He  was 
a  close  personal  friend  of  mine,  and  I  believe 
I  spesUi  for  all  his  many  admirers  in  express- 
ing dee[>est  sympathy  to  his  fine  family," 
Bennett  said. 

House  Speaker  Jim  Wright,  who  knew  Mr. 
Chappell  throughout  his  tenure  in  Con- 
gress, praised  him  as  "an  honorable  man 
and  a  great  legislator. " 

"He  was  a  champion  of  a  strong  Navy, 
going  all  the  way  back  to  his  days  as  naval 
aviator  during  World  War  II,"  Wright  said. 

Although  Mr.  Chappell  led  an  active  life 
as  a  career  politician,  he  enjoyed  living  qui- 
etly in  a  lakefront  cabin  near  Ocala,  where 
he  was  bom  on  Feb.  3.  1922. 

He  had  diverse  interests,  including  athlet- 
ics. At  the  age  of  64  he  won  a  black  belt  in 
tae  kwon  do.  He  also  loved  Jazz  and  served 
as  honorary  chariman  of  the  Florida  Na- 
tional Jazz  Festival  in  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  Chappell  was  educated  in  Marion 
County  public  schools  and  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  where  he  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  1947,  and  a  bachelor  of  laws 
degree  in  1949.  Later,  he  won  honorary  de- 
grees from  Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  Uni- 
versity. Flagler  College  and  Bethune  Cook- 
man  College. 

After  his  World  War  II  duty,  he  joined 
the  Naval  Reserve,  from  which  he  retired 
holding  the  rank  of  captain  in  1983. 

In  1944.  Mr.  Chappell  married  Marguerite 
Gutshall  in  Richmond,  Va.  They  had  four 
children  before  divorcing  in  1984.  In  1986, 
Mr.  Chappell  married  Jeane  McBumey,  a 
former  secretary  in  his  congressional  office. 

Mr.  Chappell  was  named  a  prosecutor  in 
Marion  County  in  1950.  Pour  years  later,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Florida  House. 

He  quickly  rose  to  prominence  in  the  Leg- 
islature when  it  was  dominated  by  North 
Florida  conservatives  known  as  the  ""Pork 
Chop  Gang.  "  From  1961  to  1963,  he  served 
as  House  Speaker. 

""He  certainly  was  one  of  the  greatest 
speakers  Florida  ever  had, "  said  Conner,  a 
former  House  speaker  himself  who  served 
with  Chappell. 

In  1968.  he  won  election  to  the  U.S.  House 
in  the  4th  District,  covering  parts  of  central 
and  northeast  Florida.  By  the  1980s,  the  dis- 
trict included  Duval,  St.  Johns,  Clay, 
Putnam,  Flagler  and  Volusia  counties. 

In  Congress.  Mr.  Chappell  became  Icnown 
as  a  conservative,  particularly  on  defense 
issues.  He  led  House  action  to  retain  a 
manned-bomber  option  in  the  U.S.  defense 
strategy  and  was  a  leader  in  the  effort  that 
added  the  long  planned  for  fifth  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier  to  the  Navy's  fleet. 

"When  Congress  had  to  make  tough 
choices.  Bill  Chappell  was  the  kind  of  man 
we  wanted  at  the  helm  to  make  them," 
Wright  said. 

Mr.  Chappell  was  proud  of  his  support  for 
environmental  programs,  especially  the  cre- 
ation of  the  70,000  acre  Cape  Canaveral  Na- 
tional Seashore  and  the  transfer  of  10.000 
acres  into  the  Ocala  National  Forest. 

Other  local  projects  that  Mr.  Chappell 
helped  spur  include:  the  construction  of  the 
Cooper-Holt  Manor  and  Pablo  Towers  elder- 
ly housing  projects  in  Jaclisonville  Beach; 
the  establishment  of  a  Grumman  Corp.  fa- 
cility in  St.  Augustine;  and  the  inclusion  of 
F-16s  in  the  Florida  Air  National  Guard  in- 
ventory in  Jacksonville. 


The  editorial  page  of  the  paper  ex- 
pressed the  following  eulogy: 

Bill  Chappell's  Victories  Are  Proof  He 
Served  Public  Well 

William  V.  Chappell  ran  20  times  for 
public  office  between  1950  and  1988.  He  won 
19  of  those  elections.  For  almost  all  of  his 
adult  life,  he  served  in  public  office. 

Mr.  Chappell,  a  Democrat,  died  Thursday 
of  bone  cancer  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

After  his  first  election  in  1950  as  Marion 
County  prosecuting  attorney  until  he  lost 
his  U.S.  House  seat  last  November,  Mr. 
Chappell  was  out  of  public  office  only  two 
years,  and  that  was  the  result  of  his  volun- 
tary and  temporary  retirement  from  the 
Florida  House  of  Representatives,  in  which 
he  was  speaker  from  1961  to  1963. 

During  his  14  years  in  the  Florida  House, 
he  was  instrumental  in  creating  the  Florida 
community  college  system  and  improving 
the  state  highway  system. 

In  1968,  he  ran  for  the  U.S.  House  from 
the  4th  Congressional  District,  and  served 
10  terms.  He  was  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Defense  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  when  he  was  defeated 
last  year. 

Mr.  Chappell  was  doggedly  independent 
on  controversial  issues.  He  persisted  for 
years  in  his  support  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal,  even  after  environmentalists 
scored  a  nationally  acclaimed  victory  in 
stopping  its  construction.  But  he  fought  for 
creation  of  the  70,000-acre  Cape  Canaveral 
National  Seashore  and  a  10,000-acre  addi- 
tion to  the  Ocala  National  Forest,  hardly 
the  hallmarks  of  an  enemy  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

With  President  Ronald  Reagan,  he  per- 
sistently supported  a  balanced-budget 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution;  unlike 
Reagan,  he  opposed  line-item  veto  power  for 
the  president,  fearing  it  would  upset  the 
federal  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

The  most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  qual- 
ity of  Mr.  Chappell's  long  career  of  public 
service  is  the  fact  that  his  constituents  sup- 
ported him,  often  overwhelmingly,  so  many 
times. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell].  who  represents  the  southern 
part  of  Florida  and  who  has  done  such 
a  fine  job. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Bill  Chap- 
pell. Bill  spent  over  30  years  in  elected 
office,  including  12  in  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives  where  he 
was  the  speaker  from  1961  to  1963.  Bill 
was  first  elected  to  the  Florida  House 
in  1954.  the  same  year  I  left  the  Flori- 
da Legislature  and  became  a  Member 
of  this  body.  While  I  missed  his  years 
in  the  Florida  Legislature.  I  am  proud 
to  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  with 
my  friend  for  his  entire  20-year  career 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  1969.  Bill  left  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture and  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of 
the  91st  Congress.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives lost  a  key  maker  of  de- 
fense policy  last  November.  Last  week, 
America  also  lost  a  dedicated  public 
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servant.  First,  as  a  member  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
and  later  as  its  chairman.  Bill  showed 
his  independence,  his  knowledge  on 
defense  issues,  and  his  leadership 
skills* 

While  Bill's  views  on  defense  issues 
are  well  known,  he  was  also  an  ardent 
opponent  to  offshore  oil  drilling  along 
the  Florida  coast.  He  joined  the  Flori- 
da delegation  and  provided  necessary 
and  helpful  assistance  to  protect  Flor- 
ida's precious  offshore  waters  from  po- 
tential ruin.  We,  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  gained  an  admiration  for 
Bill  that  many  in  public  service  would 
envy.  He  worked  tirelessly  and  effec- 
tively for  the  people  of  his  district,  for 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  the  coun- 
try. ,      ,,. 

While  he  may  not  have  left  office 
the  way  he  had  envisioned,  those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  privilege  and  honor 
of  serving  with  BUI  Chappell  knew 
what  kind  of  man  he  was.  Sometimes 
we  admire  our  colleagues  for  their  in- 
tellect, sometimes  we  admire  them  for 
their  persuasiveness,  sometimes  we 
admire  them  for  their  views,  but  I  ad- 
mired Bill  for  his  independence  and 
objectivity.  He  also  had  a  great  sense 
of  humor  and  was  warm  and  genuine 
in  his  love  for  family,  friends,  and  con- 
stituents. He  will  be  missed  very  much 
by  his  family,  friends,  and  the  Con- 
gress. Jeanne-Marie  and  I  extend  our 
sympathy  to  Bill's  wife  Jeane  and  his 
family.  We  join  with  them  in  sharing 
the  pain  of  their  loss  of  a  loved  one. 

I  D  1220 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  yield  to  the  majority  leader,  I  would 
like  to  follow  up  on  one  observation 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  made  about  Bill's  great  sense  of 
humor.  Working  as  hard  as  we  do  here 
in  the  Congress,  it  is  often  a  hard 
thing  to  come  off  with  a  great  sense  of 
humor  a  lot  of  the  time. 

But  his  funeral,  which  I  attended, 
was  the  most  unusual  and  uplifting  fu- 
neral I  ever  went  to.  The  preacher 
who  was  in  charge  of  it  said  this  is  a 
celebration,  this  is  not  a  grieving 
period.  The  grieving  period  will  occur 
after  this.  At  Bill  Chappell's  request, 
the  beginning  note  was  struck  by  a 
jazz  band,  and  the  last  note  was  an- 
other stirring  piece  by  that  band  and 
that  was  the  end  of  the  funeral.  In  be- 
tween we  had  glorious  singing  of  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic, "  just  a 
wonderful  thing  all  the  way  through.  I 
never  really  experienced  a  funeral  just 
like  that.  But  Bill  had  planned  It  him- 
self- .      .w     .     . 

The  preacher  said  that  m  the  last 

campaign  Bill  said,  "I  need  you  to  in- 
troduce me  in  a  certain  spot."  The 
preacher  asked  why  did  he  want  to 
have  him  Introduce  him,  and  he  said 
because  you  are  reckless  with  the 
truth  In  my  favor,  and  that  is  why  I 
want  you  to  come  and  Introduce  me. 


So  It  was  a  moving  experience,  and  I 
guess  It  was  a  most  touching  time.  It 
was  full  of  joy.  It  was  full  of  achieve- 
ment for  Bill,  but  it  also  had  very 
much  pathos  in  It.  I  remember  his  son 
when  he  said,  "Goodbye,  Dad,"  and 
tapped  his  daddy  on  the  coffin  there. 
So  it  was  a  real  family  experience 
for  those  who  were  there.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  there,  and  it  was 
an  Inspiring  event. 

Bill  Chappell  had  an  Inspiring  life. 
He  Inspired  me  a  lot  because  he  was 
one  of  my  personal  friends,  closest 
personal  friends,  and  he  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  whatever  good  there  is  In  my 
life. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Foley],  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  for  taking  this 
special  order  and  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
of  course  concur  entirely  in  the  senti- 
ments of  appreciation  and  respect  for 
our  departed  colleague.  Bill  Chappell. 
I  want  to  say,  as  others  have  said, 
that  he  always  Impressed  his  col- 
leagues with  his  ability  to  keep  his 
sense  of  balance  and  his  sense  of  good 
humor  in  the  midst  of  some  very  diffi- 
cult problems  for  which  he  had  special 
responsibility.  He  was  a  Member  of  un- 
usual importance  and  rauik  in  this 
body.  He  had  critical  areas  of  responsi- 
bility including  political  questions  in- 
volving national  security  as  well  as,  of 
course,  the  responsibility  each  of  us 
has  with  respect  to  his  own  district. 

He  leaves  a  legacy  of  respect  and 
regard  In  this  body  that  goes  across 
party  lines  and  to  every  region  of  the 
country,  because  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  pleasure,  and  I  might  say  the 
honor  of  working  with  him  over  the 
years,  know  what  a  superb  legislator 
he  was,  how  his  principal  commit- 
ments to  those  values  and  standards 
which  he  held  high  were  always  seen 
In  a  context  that  we  had  to  reach  deci- 
sions in  this  body,  that  no  Member  can 
be  perfectly  happy  with  every  decision 
that  is  made,  or  at  least  often  made 
here,  and  we  have  to  have  the  capacity 
to  see  the  broader  interests  and  con- 
cerns of  the  country  as  well.  He  han- 
dled that  responsibility  with  balance 
and  judgment  superbly,  and  this  coun- 
try is  stronger,  its  citizens  are  more 
benefited  and  stronger  in  their  future 
as  well  as  those  constitutents  that  he 
represented  so  well.  The  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  benefited  from  the  service 
of  Bill  Chappell,  and  for  that,  and  for 
his  personal  qualities,  and  all  of  the 
friendship  and  association  we  have  en- 
joyed with  him  over  the  years,  we  are 
truly  grateful.  His  memory  will  be  re- 
spected here  for  many,  many  years  to 
come. 

I  join  In  sending  my  respects  and 
condolences  to  his  wife,  Jeane,  and  to 
the  family. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
tc  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgobiery]^ 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  also  thank  one  of  our  most  senior 
Members,  the  ranking  member  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] for  taking  this  time  to  remem- 
ber Bill  Chappell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  really  came  as  a 
shock  to  me  when  Bill  Chappell  died. 
He  was  a  wonderful  person,  and  quite 
frankly,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  I  did  not  know  that  Bill  Chappell 
was  that  111.  and  his  death  came  as  a 
great  surprise  to  me.  He  had  been 
taking  treatments  out  at  NIH. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  his 
wit  really  came  forth.  He  enjoyed  his 
job  as  being  chairman  of  an  important 
subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  which  pertained  to  mili- 
tary affairs.  He  performed  his  job  with 
a  lot  of  wit,  and  we  always  enjoyed 
working  with  him,  both  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  I  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  work  with  Bill  Chappell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to 
mention  that  Bill  Chappell  in  World 
War  II  was  a  naval  aviator.  He  carried 
over  after  that  into  the  Naval  Reserve 
where  he  was  a  flier.  His  experience  in 
that  capacity  made  him  more  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  military.  Because  of 
his  service  in  those  branches  of  the 
military  it  really  made  it  easier  to  deal 
with  him  when  talking  about  combat 
conditions  or  equipment  or  so  far  as 
military  matters  were  concerned,  and 
he  was  very  knowledgeable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  remember  Bill 
Chappell  as  a  person  about  whom  we 
would  say  a  job  well  done.  Bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Darden]  . 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Florida  delegation  for  yielding,  and 
also  thank  him  for  taking  his  time  to 
bring  us  together  for  a  few  moments 
to  pause  and  reflect  about  our  great 
friend.  Bill  Chappell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  this  House  of 
Representatives  see  each  other  every 
day  coming  back  and  forth  to  vote, 
and  we  talk  to  each  other  In  commit- 
tee meetings,  and  often  we  find  our- 
selves, 435  of  us,  in  some  type  of  adver- 
sarial roles  with  one  another.  But  it 
seems  we  never  get  to  know  each  other 
as  we  should  until  we  get  the  chance 
to  know  that  person  and  his  family, 
and  what  his  part  of  the  country  Is  all 
about.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  was 
honored  when  Bill  Chappell  asked  me 
to  go  with  him  down  to  Florida  to  a 
fundraiser  that  he  was  going  to  give  in 
preparation  for  his  next  election.  He 
asked  me  to  come  down  with  him  and 
say  a  few  words  on  his  behalf,  and  get 
to  know  his  family  and  some  of  the 
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people  who  meant  so  much  to  him 
down  in  his  district. 

D  1230 

And  being  a  relatively  junior 
Member  of  Congress,  I  was  honored 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Appropriations  would 
ask  someone  with  so  little  seniority  to 
come  down  and  look  at  him  in  a  little 
different  light.  I  went  down  to  Florida, 
we  flew  down  to  St.  Augustine  and 
then  went  to  a  fundraising  occasion.  I 
got  to  know  those  people  who  had 
been  with  Bill  Chappell  his  entire  con- 
gressional career.  I  got  to  know  the 
people  who  knew  Bill  Chappell  long 
before  he  anticipated  coming  to  the 
Congress,  got  to  know  supporters  from 
the  business  community,  rich  folks, 
poor  folks,  black  folks,  white  folks, 
people  from  all  over  that  particular 
part  of  Florida,  all  who  respected  Bill 
Chappell  and  knew  what  he  was 
about. 

I  came  away  that  night  having 
gotten  to  know  his  wife  Jeane,  their 
sons,  the  whole  family  a  whole  lot 
better.  I  felt  like  I  had  seen  and  finally 
gotten  to  know  what  Bill  Chappell  was 
all  about. 

When  somebody  comes  here  and  pre- 
sides over  a  budget  like  Bill  Chappell 
had,  a  budget  of  $300  billion,  which  is 
so  important  to  our  Nation's  security 
and  our  Nation's  defense,  we  have  a 
tendency  to  look  at  that  person  solely 
in  professional  terms,  and  what  that 
person  can  do  for  us  sometimes,  what 
that  person  will  mean  to  our  district 
and  perhaps  our  own  political  future. 
We  do  not  have  a  chance  to  look  at 
that  individual  as  a  real  person. 

But  I  feel  like  I  had  an  opportunity, 
a  unique  opportunity  to  find  out  more 
about  Bill  Chappell  in  that  way.  And 
the  majority  leader  referred  a  moment 
ago  to  the  two  hats  that  you  wear  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  You  wear  a  hat, 
of  course,  as  a  national  representative, 
and  Bill  certainly  had  national  promi- 
nence; also  as  someone  who  represents 
the  individuals  in  that  particular  con- 
gressional district. 

I  might  say  that  Bill  Chappell  wore 
one  more  hat  up  until  recently,  and 
that  was  the  hat  that  he  wore  as  a 
coach  of  the  Democratic  baseball 
team. 

Bill  was  very  proud  of  his  role  there; 
there  was  Bill  out  there  in  his  mid  60's 
in  the  last  game  in  which  he  played, 
catching  with  those  of  us  who  were  20 
and  30  years  younger.  He  was  able  to 
keep  up  with  us. 

I  thought  that  was  a  remarkable 
physical  feat  for  a  man  in  his  midsix- 
ties  out  there  playing  baseball. 

The  only  time  I  ever  got  mad  at  Bill 
is  during  that  game,  when  he  did  not 
play  me  enough,  as  I  thought  he 
should  as  a  coach  and  manager  of  our 
team.  I  will  always  remember  Bill  in 
those  personal  terms  as  a  warm  caring, 
real  competitor,  whether  in  Congress 


or  running  for  Congress  or  on  the 
baseball  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Bill  Chappell 
was  among  the  most  senior  Member  of 
this  House.  I  was  struck,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  my  service  here,  by  his  will- 
ingness—even his  eagerness— to  work 
closely  with  more  junior  Members 
such  as  myself.  Chairman  Chappell 
knew  that  the  success  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  requires  participation  by 
every  Member— from  every  State  and 
every  level  of  seniority. 

Bill  Chappell  and  I  shared  an  under- 
standing that  America  must  remain 
strong  if  she  is  to  remain  free,  and  he 
was  committed  to  building  and  main- 
taining a  strong  national  defense.  He 
never  hestitated  to  use  his  immense 
stature  and  influence  to  assure  that 
our  Armed  Forces  received  the  best 
weapons  and  other  equipment  for 
their  vital  duties,  and  that  they  re- 
ceived the  funds  they  needed  to  main- 
tain a  high  level  of  readiness  against 
any  potential  adversary. 

Last  year,  of  course,  we  saw  some  se- 
rious allegations  made  against  Bill 
Chappell's  integrity.  Let  me  just  say 
this— over  the  years  in  which  he  and  I 
worked  together  on  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
never  knew  Bill  Chappell  to  be  any- 
thing other  than  a  man  of  the  highest 
personal  integrity.  And  I  always  knew 
that  when  Bill  Chappell  gave  me  his 
word,  I  could  count  on  him  to  follow 
through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Bill  Chappell's  family, 
and  to  all  others  who  mourn  the  loss 
of  our  former  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  again  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
today  to  participate  in  the  special 
order  and  giving  us  a  chance  to  reflect 
about  a  great  American. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  dean  of 
the  Florida  delegation  [Mr.  Bennett] 
for  taking  this  special  order  so  that  all 
of  us  could  remember  a  good  friend,  a 
leading  colleague  of  ours.  Bill  Chap- 
pell. 

Bill  was  always  a  fighter,  whether  it 
was  as  a  Navy  fighter  in  World  War  II, 
or  as  the  most  valuable  member  of  the 
Florida  State  House  or  in  the  capacity 
I  knew  him  best,  as  a  member  and 
most  recently  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations. 

I  think  it  was  clear  to  every  Member 
of  this  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  Bill  Chappell  was  a  national 
expert  on  defense  and  national  securi- 
ty and  a  real  leader  in  that  field. 

Two  weeks  ago  Bill  Chappel  went 
out  as  a  fighter  against  that  most  re- 
lentless foe,  cancer.  Many  of  us  were 


surprised  over  the  severity  of  Bill's  dis- 
ease. His  struggle  against  this  deadly 
disease  was  a  study  in  courage  and 
good  humor  in  the  face  of  adversity.  It 
is  for  these  traits  along  with  his  frank 
honesty  and  loyalty  that  all  of  us  in 
the  House  will  miss  Bill  Chappell. 

Bill  was  best  known  for  his  work  on 
national  defense  issues  where  he  was  a 
most  forceful  advocate  and  virtually 
singlehandedly  saved  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve.  But  he  always  took  an  active 
role  on  envirormiental  issues  also.  His 
leadership  led  to  the  creation  of  nu- 
merous wilderness  areas  in  Florida, 
and  he  introduced  legislation  creating 
the  60,000-acre  Canaveral  shoreline  as 
a  national  seashore. 

As  chairman.  Bill  was  straightfor- 
ward and,  most  importantly,  fair.  If  he 
could  support  you,  he  would,  and  if  he 
could  not,  he  let  you  know  the  reasons 
why.  As  a  result,  he  earned  the  respect 
of  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  from  all  points  on  the  politi- 
cal spectrum. 

We  all  extend  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  Bill's  wife  Jeane  and  his  children 
and  grandchildren. 

While  they  feel  Bill's  loss  more  than 
we  do.  anyone  who  knew  and  worked 
with  Bill  knows  how  they  must  feel. 

Last  week  a  number  of  us  had  an  op- 
portunity to  be  at  the  funeral  and 
were  impressed  by  the  friends,  by  the 
colleagues  and  by  the  constituents  of 
Bill  Chappell. 

As  Congressman  Darden  just  had  a 
chance  to  say.  it  gave  us  an  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  those  people  who  had  been 
Bill's  closest  friends  for  many  years. 

Bill's  optimistic  love  of  life  was  per- 
haps best  reflected  in  the  participa- 
tion of  the  River  City  Dixie  Band  in 
his  funeral  last  week.  It  was  his  way  of 
telling  us  that  he  left  us  in  peace,  with 
his  head  held  high,  justifiably  proud 
of  his  service  to  his  family,  to  his  con- 
stituents and  to  the  Nation. 

Bill  Chappell  was  a  good  friend  of 
mine.  I  am  going  to  miss  him.  But  I 
will  always  be  proud  of  the  work  that 
he  did  for  this  House  and  for  our  great 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Livingston]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  thank  him  for 
taking  out  these  few  moments  to 
praise  a  man  who  is  a  great  personal 
friend  of  mine,  a  person  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  serving  with  Bill  Chappell 
for  the  last  5  years  as  the  junior  repre- 
sentative on  his  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee, but  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  out  with   him  down   in   the 
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gym  fOT  about  the  last  8  to  9  years,  off 
and  on,  in  the  sport  of  karate. 

He  was  an  inveterate  champion  in  all 
things  he  did.  He  was  a  great  man.  a 
lover  of  life  and  a  man  with  whom  I 
just  acquired  a  great  friendship  de- 
spite the  differences  in  our  ages,  over 
these  last  many  years. 

Bill  Chappell  was  a  former  prosecu- 
tor in  years  past.  I  am  a  former  pros- 
ecutor. I  think  we  had  an  affinity  by 
virtue  of  our  backgrounds.  He  served 
10  years  in  the  Florida  House  and  ulti- 
mately rose  to  serve  several  years  as 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives before  he  came  here. 

Of  course,  he  had  a  very  distin- 
guished and  outstanding  career  for  20 
years  in  the  Chamber  representing  the 
good  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Florida.  I  have  heard  it  said  at  the  fu- 
neral last  week,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  was  there, 
when  the  minister  pointed  out  that 
Bill  had  just  done  an  enormous 
amount  of  good  for  the  good  people 
there  in  terms  of  job  creation  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  they  truly 
loved  him. 

The  fact  is  that  Bill  did  an  enormous 
amount  of  good  across  the  board.  He 
had  significant  achievements  on 
behalf  of  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 
He  was  a  tireless  supporter  of  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  defense  of  the 
country  even  when  sometimes  that 
was  unpopular  among  many  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

He  was  a  key  figure  in  saving  air- 
craft carriers,  for  example,  a  builder  of 
the  15-carrier  battle  group;  and  to- 
gether with  his  colleague,  Sonny 
Montgomery,  who  spoke  just  a  while 
ago.  he  could  be  deemed  as  being  a 
semigodfather  and  supporter  of  the 
Naval  Reserve,  in  fact,  all  of  the 
Armed  Forces  reserve  groups  and  the 
National  Guard.  Some  have  even  re- 
ferred to  him  as  being  "Mr.  Naval  Re- 
serve." Perhaps  that  stemmed  from 
his  service  on  active  duty  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  in  World  War  II  and  continu- 
ing until  his  retirement  from  the  Navy 
in  1983.  when  he  left  at  the  rank  of 
captain  of  the  Navy. 

But  anyway  Bill  Chappell  was  an  ir- 
repressible guy.  he  just  had  incredible 
energy.  I  never  ceased  to  be  amazed  at 
how  he  could  just  go  on  and  on. 

We  traveled  a  good  bit  together  in 
the  last  few  years  and  he  would  be  out 
there  working  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, working  hard  all  day  long,  then  he 
would  want  to  have  a  chance  to  relax 
and  maybe  do  a  little  bit  of  partying 
that  night.  He  would  have  a  drink, 
take  a  good  cigar  and  we  might  be  out 
late  that  night,  but  doggone  it.  he 
would  be  at  work  early  the  next  morn- 
ing and  have  more  energy  while  I  was 
dragging,  though  20  years  younger 
than  he. 
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He  just  never  seemed  to  flag  at  all. 
Even  when  it  appeared  he  must  have 
had  bone  cancer,  he  could  not  stay  out 
of  the  ring,  old  boxer  such  as  he  was. 
He  would  get  in  there  and  we  would 
spar  and  karate  under  the  supervision 
of  the  master,  Jhoon  Ree,  who  was 
also  a  friend  of  his,  and  I  would  have  a 
technique  that  I  used  to  love  to  try  on 
Bill.  I  am  a  little  bit  taller  than  he  is, 
considerably  so.  with  a  long  reach,  and 
tried  to  use  my  reach  and  reach  out 
there  and  pound  on  his  schnozzle  until 
it  got  bright  red.  That  was  a  mistake. 
Invariably,  the  redder  the  nose  got.  I 
should  have  been  warned,  because 
three  or  four  times  when  I  tried  that 
little  technique.  I  did  not  learn  very 
fast,  if  I  just  looked  away  from  him 
for  a  second,  he  was  fasi  as  lightning 
and  boom,  he  would  hit  me  on  the  jaw. 
He  had  gloves  on,  luckily,  and  he 
turned  my  head  around  three  or  four 
times,  and  I  felt  like  I  was  kicked  by  a 
mule. 

Bill  Chappell  was  a  great  guy  and 
great  fighter,  a  great  lover  of  life  in 
everything  that  he  did.  He  could  tell 
jokes  incessantly  for  hours  on  end.  He 
loved  all  the  people  around  him  and 
he  added  to  the  quality  of  life  of  ev- 
erybody that  knew  him.  So  I  want  to 
join  those  who  have  gone  before, 
thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  out 
this  time  and  say  that  I,  too.  will  miss 
him.  My  wife  and  I  join  in  extending 
our  very  best  wishes  to  his  wife.  Jeane. 
and  their  kids  and  stepchildren,  and 
would  wish  them  our  deepest  sympa- 
thies, yes,  but  our  thanks  for  allowing 
Members  to  know  Bill  Chappell. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
special  order. 

I  too  want  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  his 
friends.  I  think  I  will  not  repeat  all 
the  things  that  have  been  said  here 
today,  but  I  think  perhaps  there  is  one 
thing  that  ought  to  be  said  that  I  do 
not  believe  has  been  said  yet. 

We  have  been  in  a  buildup  for  de- 
fense and  Bill,  of  course,  has  been 
chairman  of  the  subconunittee  that 
originates  the  funding  for  the  defense 
during  this  period  of  time,  the  biggest 
buildup  in  history.  People  have  sort  of 
concentrated  on  that  fact.  However, 
the  fact  is  that  one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  has  happened,  I  think,  and 
one  of  the  most  significant  things  that 
has  happened  is  that  for  the  first  time 
we  have  really  been  able  to  substitute 
Reserves.  National  Guard  and  active 
ready  to  go  Reserves  for  regular 
forces. 

Until  now  in  the  Army,  for  example, 
we  depend  on  Reserves  or  the  National 
Guard  for  over  half  of  the  defense.  We 
csm  do  this  and  save  a  lot  of  money 
without  cutting  into  defense  needs. 
Bill  has  been  one  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  Reserves,  especially 
Navy,    but    also    the    other   services. 


Having  been  a  flier,  he  understood  the 
Air  Force,  of  course,  and  those  parts, 
and  I  think  that  it  should  be  said  that 
one  of  the  significant  contributions 
that  he  made  during  those  Isist  several 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Appropriations  was  the 
tremendous  strides  that  he  made  in 
making  it  acceptable  to  use  defense 
Reserves  and  National  Guard  that  are 
ready  to  go,  getting  in  there  ready  to 
go.  Not  just  having  them  on  paper,  but 
having  them  ready  to  go.  This  Is  a 
great  contribution  that  he  will  go 
down  in  history  as  being  the  leader  of. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  swing  of  the 
bat;  the  karate  chop;  the  voice  and  the  glass 
raised  high  at  the  piano;  the  tap  of  the  toe  to 
the  syncopation  of  New  Orleans  jazz;  the  wry, 
mischievous  gleam  in  the  eye;  the  good-na- 
tured combat;  the  snap-to  posture  of  a  dedi- 
cated military  patriot;  the  wafts  of  cigar 
smoke;  we  cannot  and  will  not  forget 

Bill  Chappell  left  us,  but  those  images  will 
forever  remain.  He  was  a  frierKl  and  fe<low 
combatant  for  20  years  in  this  institution.  He 
played  and  coached  baseball  for  the  Demo- 
crats with  all  the  skills  of  the  crafty  legislator 
that  he  was.  He  legislated  In  these  halls  with 
all  of  the  gusto  and  love  of  life  of  the  sports- 
man and  outdoorsman  that  he  was.  He  would 
fight  you  tooth  and  nail,  but  always  with  a 
warm  grin  that  told  you  that  the  fight  was 
worth  it.  He  nearly  always  won  and  he  was 
gracious  in  winning.  In  those  rare  instances 
when  l>e  lost,  he  was  even  more  the  gracious 
gentleman— always  the  winning  decorum. 

There  are  none  among  us  more  concerned 
about  or  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation  than  was  Bill  Chappell.  His  life's  story 
is  a  primer  for  all  ages  on  just  what  public 
service  is  all  about.  He  was  deeply  proud  of 
his  duties  in  World  War  II.  He  remained  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  as  an  aviator  until  his  retire- 
ment at  the  rank  of  captain  in  1983. 

During  the  ensuing  years  before  he  came  to 
Congress  in  1968  his  career  was  a  veritable 
"who's  who"  in  Florida  politics,  culminating  in 
the  speakership  of  the  Florida  House.  His 
whole  background  pointed  to  the  day  when  he 
would  become  one  of  the  major  influences  in 
our  country  on  national  security  matters. 

He  believed  that  we  must  be  ready  and 
strong.  He  worked  tirelessly  in  Congress  and 
in  his  many  responsible  positions  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  ensure  that  we 
would  always  remain  so. 

Bill  was  organized  in  such  a  way  that  no 
one  could  keep  up  with  or  keep  track  of  him. 
He  could  stay  up  all  night  and  then  be  as 
bright-eyed  and  bushy-tailed  as  if  he  had  slept 
all  night.  Whether  it  was  a  hunt  or  a  visit  to 
Vne  troops  on  the  East  German  border,  he 
was  ready.  Yet  he  could  stop  fof  30  minutes 
to  talk  to  a  friend  or  a  constituent  from  the 
district  and  hold  up  the  President  if  need  t)e. 
He  had  time  for  everybody.  He  saw  every- 
body. And  he  cared  fof  everybody. 

Bill  became  a  national  treasure  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  He  knew  how  the 
Pentagon  worked;  he  understood  the  pro- 
grams; he  knew  what  the  political  climate 
would  support;  he  knew  what  the  soldiers. 
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saikxs,  marines,  airmen,  and  their  dependents 
needed:  and  he  had  a  correct  vision  of  how  to 
make  all  of  this  knowledge  come  together.  He 
kept  the  faith  with  the  NatKXi  and  its  military 
forces  during  his  tenure. 

The  measure  of  a  man  can  be  taken  in 
many  ways.  What  others  think  of  him  Is  or>e  of 
those  ways.  Bill  Chappell  was  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  loved  men  to  serve  in  this  insti- 
tution. His  convictions  were  strongly  held  and 
strongly  fought  for.  But,  he  knew  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Congress  is  to  get  things  done 
and  ttiat  a  wNUngness  to  work  with  others 
hrmgs  the  fruit.  He  was  ready  to  listen  and  to 
work  things  out.  His  ability  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise was  his  trademark.  His  attitudes  toward 
getting  the  lOb  done  will  t>e  missed  when  the 
contentious  battles  in  the  future  btock  our 
progress. 

The  loss  of  Bill  Chappell  Is  a  national  loss 
It  is  also  deep,  hurting  loss  to  those  In  his 
famity.  His  wife,  his  four  children,  two  stepchil- 
dren, and  seven  grandchildren  loved  him 
dearty  arxJ  he  loved  them  back  passionately. 

So  to  his  k}veiy  wife  Jeane  arvj  ttie  Chap- 
pell family,  I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. Bill  Chappell  was  the  dear  fnend  to  me 
and  to  this  Institutkjn.  He  will  live  in  our 
menxxies  arxj  \we  wiM  miss  making  those 
rT>emones  with  him. 

lulr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Chappell 
was  one  of  my  t)est  frierids  in  Congress  and  a 
man  for  whom  I  had  great  admiration.  I  was 
horxxed  to  speak  recently  at  his  funeral. 

On  the  Defense  Appropnations  SutKommit- 
tee.  I  sat  next  to  Bill  Chappell  for  a  decade. 
He  was  a  Congressman  wtio  understood  fx)w 
Vne  system  worked,  who  was  able  to  get 
things  dor>e  to  benefit  America's  military 
strength  arxJ  America's  national  commitment. 

I  remember  the  great  personal  mtegnty  he 
brought  to  a  delk^ate  situatkjn  wt>en  Chairman 
Joseph  Addat)bo  was  ill.  Despite  some  differ- 
er>ces  with  Chairman  Addabbo  on  key  provi- 
sions in  ttw  Ml,  Congressman  Chappell  took 
over  management  of  the  chairman's  version 
of  tfie  bill  and  helped  pass  it  in  the  House  and 
into  law. 

Bid  Chappell  was  a  leader,  a  man  wtio 
coukj  get  things  dorw.  It's  an  horxx  for  me  to 
say  a  few  words  of  rememtxance  aix>ut  a 
frierid  arxJ  colleague,  Bill  Ctiappell. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
my  dear  friend  and  chairman  of  the  Seapower 
arid  Strategic  arxJ  Critical  Materials  Sutxxxn- 
mittee,  on  wtiich  I  tiave  the  honor  of  serving 
as  ranking  mirxxity  member,  for  taking  ttie 
special  order  to  eulogize  the  late  Bill  Ctiappell. 

I  considered  Bill  Chappell  a  dear  fnend.  He 
k}ved  ttie  institution  of  Congress,  and  no  one 
in  this  body  ever  worked  harder  or  devoted 
more  time  to  congressional  duties  than  Bill.  In 
fact,  his  legislative  career  spanned  a  period  of 
some  35  years  tioth  as  a  member  of  the  Fkxi- 
da  House  and  ttie  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  it  was  a  point  of  justifiable  pride  to 
him  that  tie  was  elected  speaker  of  ttie  Fkxi- 
da  House  of  Representatives  in  ttie  early 
1960's. 

Bill  Chappell  t>elieved  in  doing  his  tiome- 
work,  and  on  ttie  subject  of  national  defense 
and  military  preparedness  tie  was  one  of  ttie 
most  knowledgeat>le  people  to  tie  found,  not 
only  in  Congress,  but  ttiroughout  the  Nation. 
As  we  all  know,  wtien  a  Defense  Appropria- 


tions bill  came  to  the  fkxx  for  debate,  he 
knew  the  provisions  of  ttie  t>ill  Inside  and  out. 
He  was  a  student  of  national  defense,  and  tie 
was  a  reliable  and  honest  source  of  Informa- 
tion atKHJt  our  Nation's  military  requirements. 

I  was  especially  proud  to  t>e  a  fellow  Naval 
reservist  with  Bill.  Both  of  us  served  as  cap- 
tains in  ttie  Naval  Reserve,  and  we  often  dis- 
cussed ttie  ever-changing  role  of  the  Navy 
Reserve  in  provkjing  a  front  line  of  defense  in 
time  of  conflict.  He  understood  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  a  strong  Reserve  and  Natksnal  Guard 
component,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  pride 
to  both  of  us  that  the  States  of  Flohda  and 
South  Carolina  maintain  outstanding  Resen/e 
and  Guard  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  miss  Bill  Ctiap- 
pell.  Not  only  was  he  a  friend  and  gentleman 
of  ttie  first  order,  tHJt  he  was  a  courageous 
and  ttioughtful  person.  He  was  genuinely  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  people,  and  this  was 
reflected  in  the  wonderful  ombudsman  ap- 
proach that  he  took  in  solving  constituent 
problems.  To  his  dear  wife,  Jeane,  and  their 
four  children  I  want  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  on  their  great  loss.  I  might  add  that 
his  passing  was  also  a  great  loss  to  America 
and  the  atiility  of  our  country  to  defend 
against  aggression. 

Mr.  HUTTO,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  early  and 
mkj- 1960s  I  frequently  heard  the  name  of  Bill 
Chappell  as  the  speaker  and  member  of  the 
FkJhda  House  of  Representatives.  This  was 
long  before  I  had  ever  thought  of  entenng  the 
political  arena,  but  I  kept  up  with  the  happen- 
ings of  government  quite  a  bit  and  in  fact  re- 
ported much  of  it  on  the  television  station  for 
which  I  worked.  It  was  very  obvious  to  me  at 
that  time  ttiat  Bill  Chappell  was  an  outstanding 
and  very  effective  leader  for  our  Sunshine 
State  of  Fkxida. 

It  was  not  until  January  1979  when  I  started 
my  service  in  Congress  that  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  this  great  man.  Bill  Chappell,  as 
one  of  the  senior  memtiers  of  our  Florida  del- 
egation, was  very  tielpful  to  me  in  my  early 
days  in  this  txxly  and  continued  to  t>e  a 
source  upon  which  I  have  relied  through  the 
end  of  ttie  100th  Congress. 

Bill  Chappell  was  a  captivating  person.  He 
was  full  of  life,  jovial,  and  always  pleasant.  It 
was  good  to  tie  In  his  presence.  I  treasured 
his  friendship 

It  was  a  great  stiock  to  me  to  hear  atiout 
his  illness  inasmuch  as  the  last  time  I  saw  him 
a  couple  of  months  ago  tie  seemed  to  tie  at 
his  maximum  strength.  Indeed,  if  Bill  had  tieen 
willing  to  forego  a  campaign  last  fall  he  might 
have  tieen  with  us  today  Had  he  entered  a 
new  treatment  program  last  Septemtier  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  conditkin 
would  tiave  been  much  improved  today.  But 
that  was  his  nature.  Bill  Chappell  was  a  fighter 
and  chose  to  go  through  another  gruelling 
campaign,  alttiough  I  am  tokl  that  tie  may  not 
have  ttie  physical  stamina  for  which  he  was 
known. 

It  was  amazing  to  many  of  us  to  see  just 
tiow  active  and  vibrant  Bill  Ctiappell  was.  As 
Members  of  this  body  know.  Bill  managed  the 
Democrats  in  ttie  annual  Congressional  base- 
ball game  for  many  years,  even  into  his  mkJ 
sixties.  It  was  only  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
ttiat  tie  tiad  given  up  his  role  as  manager,  kiut 
even  then  I  understand  ttiat  tie  remained  as  a 


member  of  ttie  team.  I  rememtier  that  back  in 
1979  and  1980  Bill  had  prevailed  on  me  to  be 
a  part  of  the  team.  It  wasn't  easy  to  turn  Bill 
Chappell  down  and  I  enjoyed  playing  even 
though  I  sustained  a  broken  jaw  in  1980.  Bill 
and  I  often  joked  that  I  won  the  election  that 
year  tiecause  my  jaws  were  wired  shut  and  I 
could  not  speak  clearly  for  most  of  ttie  cam- 
paign. 

There  is  no  questkin  Congressman  Bill 
Chappell  was  one  of  Florida's  greatest  lead- 
ers. He  was  txxn  and  raised  in  central  Florida 
near  Ocala  and  he  was  always  able  to  re- 
member his  humble  tieginnings  and  he  contin- 
ued to  relate  to  his  people  back  home.  He 
served  well  and  honorably  for  atxjut  10  years 
in  the  Florida  House  of  Representatives  and 
was  quite  effective  as  Its  speaker  In  the  eariy 
sixties. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  he  continued  to 
receive  accolades  for  his  fine  work  and  on  nu- 
merous occasions  he  was  in  the  forefront  of 
providing  for  the  needs,  not  just  of  his  district, 
tHJt  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  I  will  not  take 
time  tiere  to  enumerate  his  many  accomplish- 
ments, txjt  his  good  work  as  a  devoted  public 
servant  will  tie  remembered  for  a  long  time. 
He  worked  hard  on  behalf  of  his  district,  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  for  our  Nation. 

The  man  we  honor  today  stood  tall  as  an 
American  patriot.  He  loved  America.  He  was  a 
naval  aviator  in  Worid  War  II  and  continued  in 
the  Navy  Reserve  until  his  recent  retirement 
as  a  captain.  In  Congress  he  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  our  Nation's  defense  and  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  military,  but  he  also 
was  firm  in  his  desire  that  we  run  a  tight  ship 
and  receive  the  best  for  the  taxpayers  dollar. 
As  chairman  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriatkins  Committee,  Bill  Chappell 
was  a  strong  leader  who  was  respected  by 
ttie  memtiers  of  his  suticommittee  as  well  as 
this  House. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  Bill  Chap- 
pell was  a  true  friend  of  mine  and  many 
others.  He  will  be  greatly  missed.  Bill  was  a 
very  active  and  vitxant  person  right  to  the 
end.  It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  he  had 
made  peace  with  his  Maker  and  has  gone  on 
to  greater  reward.  My  deepest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  Bill's  family.  It  has  been  a  wonderful 
experience  sharing  in  his  life  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. My  God  richly  bless  each  of  you. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  knew  that 
Bill  Chappell  had  been  ill,  the  news  of  his 
death  was  a  shock  and  it  saddened  me.  Bill 
and  I  served  together  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  15  years  and  he  was  my  very 
good  friend.  While  our  political  views  and 
budget  priorities  were  far  from  identical  this 
dkl  not  affect  our  friendship.  I  had  great  re- 
spect for  his  detailed  knowledge  of  military 
matters.  Bill  always  had  very  complete  an- 
swers to  my  questkins  atiout  ttie  technical  as- 
pects of  Defense  Department  programs  and 
systems.  He  worked  very  hard  as  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  and  he  was  a 
most  effective  advocate  for  his  district  and  the 
people  of  Florida. 

I  am  sorry  that  he  has  left  us  and  I  extend 
my  most  sincere  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
family. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Bennett  of 
Florida  has  asked  for  a  special  order  so  that 
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we  may  pay  our  respects  to  a  former  col- 
league of  ours.  Bill  Chappell,  who  recently 
passed  away.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Bennett  for 
this  thoughtful  gesture  on  behalf  of  a  man 
who  served  this  body  so  well  for  so  many 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  have 
served  with  Bill  Chappell  for  neariy  his  entire 
career  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Al- 
though I  certainty  did  not  know  Bill  Chappell 
as  well  as  my  colleague  from  Florida,  I  did 
know  that  Bill  was  an  excellent  legislator.  Bill 
was  committed  to  doing  a  good  job  on  behalf 
of  his  constituents  and  on  behalf  of  his  coun- 
try, and  he  served  both  well  for  20  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Bill  Chappell  was  a  man  who  fought  hard 
for  the  principles  in  which  he  believed.  He 
was  a  patriotic  American  who  knew  that  the 
most  ipiportant  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment "was  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  this 
country  and  protect  the  freedoms  and  liberties 
that  we  all  so  deeply  cherish.  As  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Defense, 
Bill  worked  to  ensure  that  this  Nation's  securi- 
ty interests  were  protected.  He  was  particular- 
ly concerned  with  our  Nation's  naval  forces. 
Bill  can  be  credited  with  having  fought  hard 
and  successfully  in  the  effort  to  strengthen 
ir  naval  forces,  and  we  all  owe  him  a  debt  of 
ytatitude  for  these  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  has  lost  a  great 
American.  Bill  Chappell  will  be  greatly  missed. 
However,  we  can  take  solace  in  the  fact  that 
Bill  Chappell  was  able  to  serve  this  Nation  so 
well  for  so  long. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sympathy  I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
final  tribute  to  Bill  Chappell.  It  is  always  diffi- 
cult to  say  goodbye  to  someone,  made  all  the 
more  difficult  when  that  person  was  a  col- 
league, a  friend. 

Bill  dedicated  much  of  his  adult  life  to  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  country  he  loved  so 
deeply.  After  serving  a  5-year  stint  in  the  Navy 
Active  Reserve,  he  went  on  to  the  University 
of  Florida,  gaining  his  BA  in  1947  and  his  LLB 
in  1949.  In  1955.  Bill  entered  another  area  of 
public  service  when  he  won  a  seat  in  the  Flor- 
ida State  House,  the  body  in  which  he  served 
as  speaker  from  1961  to  1963.  After  returning 
to  the  University  of  Florida  to  get  his  JD,  Bill 
won  another  term  to  the  State  house  in  1967. 
After  serving  in  the  Florida  House  for  10 
years.  Bill  believed  he  could  represent  the 
people  he  cared  so  much  about  at  the  nation- 
al level  and  won  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  1968,  a  seat  he  held  until  this  past  fall. 
While  in  the  Congress,  Bill  chose  to  be  a 
behind  the  scenes  consensus  builder,  leaving 
the  headlines  for  others  while  tirelessly  work- 
ing in  the  subcommittee  rooms  to  make  sure 
that  the  work  got  done.  As  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Bill 
fought  with  all  his  might  to  ensure  that  the  se- 
curity of  this  country  was  never  compromised. 
Throughout  his  legislative  career.  Bill  con- 
stantly fought  for  the  programs  he  believed 
would  be  in  the  Nation's  best  interests. 

Grant,  Lauren,  Sheila,  and  I  would  like  to 
extend  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Bill's 
family.  They  can  take  comfort  in  knowing  that 
Bill  was  a  man  who  was  respected  by  his 
peers  in  a  city  where  respect  is  often  hard  to 
come  by.  Bill  will  be  very  sorely  missed. 


Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  'rom  Florida,  Charles  Bennett,  for 
calling  this  special  order  to  honor  a  fomier 
Member  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  enter- 
ing the  House  with  in  1969  and  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Bill  Chappell  and  I  were  neighbors  for  many 
years  on  Raybum's  fourth  floor.  As  difficult  as 
the  last  months  of  his  life  were,  he  maintained 
his  commitment  to  his  constituents  and  the 
House,  never  letting  his  tribulations  affect  his 
work  or  relations  with  his  colleagues.  Few 
knew  just  how  serious  his  battles  were. 

But,  during  his  20  years  of  service  in  the 
House.  Bill  established  himself  as  an  expert  in 
military  matters;  he  was  acknowledged  as  one 
of  the  most  informed  and  astute  Members 
when  it  came  to  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces 
and  defense  needs.  He  worked  tirelessly  to 
stay  current  with  the  swiftly  moving  tide  of 
technology;  he  listened  intently  to  witnesses 
called  before  his  Military  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee; he  valued  the  opinions  and  eval- 
uations of  career  military  men  and  women. 

Bill,  himself,  was  a  long-time  memljer  of  the 
Naval  Reserve.  Following  his  service  in  the 
Navy  during  Worid  War  II,  Bill  maintained  his 
ties  to  the  men  and  women  in  uniform  and 
continued  to  serve  his  country  as  a  reservist. 
As  an  aviator,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
It  was  service  that  gave  Bill  a  background  in 
the  real  life,  day-to-day  needs  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Bill  was  a  specialist,  devoting  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  here  in  Washington  on  military 
matters.  He  was  smart  and  he  was  tough. 

Bill  Chappell  spent  the  good  part  of  his 
adult  life  in  public  service.  He  spent  4  years  in 
the  eariy  1950's  as  prosecuting  attorney  in 
Marion  County,  FL.  Bill  was  then  elected  to 
the  Florida  State  Legislature  in  1954,  rising  to 
speaker  of  the  Florida  house  7  years  later. 

Back  home  in  Florida,  Bill  saw  the  Fourth 
District  change  year  by  year.  Population 
growth  and  booming  development  made  for 
new  constituencies.  Bill  continued  to  serve 
them  well  through  his  last  term  in  the  House. 
Though  his  passing  was.  in  a  respect 
sudden.  Bill's  legacy,  established  by  a  dedica- 
tion to  our  Nation's  defense  and  to  our  uni- 
formed men  and  women,  will  persevere  in  this 
Chamkjer. 

I  send  my  deepest  condolences  to  Bill's 
wife,  Jeane,  his  family  and  many  friends. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Chappell's 
passing  marked  an  end  of  an  era  in  Florida 
politics.  For  more  than  35  years.  Congress- 
man Chappell  served  our  Nation  and  our 
State  with  dignity  and  great  pride.  He  was  a 
man  who  rose  from  the  humblest  of  begin- 
nings to  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Members  of  this  august  body.  His  knowledge 
and  expertise  in  the  area  of  military  affairs 
was.  perhaps,  unparelleled  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  His  support  and  care  for 
our  Nation's  security  was  unmatched.  And  Bill 
Chappell's  support  did  not  end  at  the  Penta- 
gon. It  filtered  down  to  every  soldier,  sailor, 
airman,  and  marine  defending  our  Nation.  He 
spent  much  of  his  adult  life  worthing  for  the 
people  and  he  will  be  remembered  for  his 
great  accomplishments,  great  sacrifices,  and 
great  commitment.  He  had  earned  a  lengthy 
and  comfortable  term  as  public  servant  emeri- 


tus. But,  the  good  Lord  deemed  tf^at  his  tinf>e 
had  come.  He  departed  with  the  same  feisti- 
ness  and  grit  that  had  served  him  so  well  as 
he  served  his  constituents.  His  legacy  is 
intact.  Battlin'  Bill  Chappell.  Always  fighting  for 
what  he  t)elieved  in. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express 
my  sympathies  to  Jeane  Chappell  and  the 
children  over  their  loss.  This  country  has  lost 
a  tremendous  statesman  and  this  body  has 
lost  a  great  friend.  I  have  also  lost  a  great 
friend. 

In  serving  with  Bill  on  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  came  to  know  a 
man  of  integrity,  intelligence,  and  love  for  his 
country.  Bill  Chappell  was  a  fighter  for  a 
strong  defense  and  a  fighter  for  the  soldier 
who  risks  his  life  for  our  country's  freedom. 

Bill  spent  a  lot  of  his  energies  on  the  part  of 
the  defense  budget  that  is  near  and  dear  to 
my  heart— the  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 
He  knew  the  Guard  and  Reserve  were  critical 
elements  in  maintaining  readiness  and  provid- 
ing a  cost-effective  use  of  our  defense  dollars. 
He  sponsored  the  bill  that  created  the  position 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve 
Affairs  to  insure  that  they  were  given  the  at- 
tention by  Congress  and  the  administration 
that  our  military  security  demanded. 

It  was  an  honor  to  serve  on  the  Defense 
Sutxjommittee  with  Bill.  He  was  truly  a  "Mem- 
ber's chairman."  Even  though  we  were  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  fence  a  few  times  on  some 
issues,  he  was  always  fair,  willing  to  look  for 
the  middle  ground  and  work  toward  achieving 
the  best  answer  for  this  Nation's  defense. 

I  will  miss  Bill  Chappell.  a  friend  and  a  col- 
league. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  serving  with  Bill  Chappell  in  the 
Congress  for  12  years  of  his  20  years  in  this 
body.  Through  those  years  we  shared  a 
numt)er  of  common  goals  even  as  we  had  our 
differences.  But.  no  matter  what  the  issue.  Bill 
always  approached  his  responsibilities  with  a 
sense  of  fairness  and  a  sense  of  hurrwr. 

Every  year  our  offices  came  together  for  a 
joint  Christmas  party,  at  which  Bill  never  failed 
to  demonstrate  his  lofty  communications  skills 
and  regale  us  with  stories  from  his  long  and 
distinguished  career,  t>oth  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  Florida  Legislature.  These 
annual  events  gave  us  personal  insight  into 
the  dedication  of  Bill  Chappell  to  his  home 
State  and  to  the  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee's  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, Bill  became  quite  knowledgeable  about 
the  costs  and  complexities  of  defending  our 
Nation.  His  love  of  country  and  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security  were  evident  in  all  of 
his  subcommittee's  proceedings.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  expertise  and  devotion  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  our  debates  on  national  de- 
fense policy. 

Bill  was  always  most  supportive  of  the  ef- 
forts of  members  of  the  Florida  delegation, 
particulariy  on  those  activities  that  affected 
Florida.  He  was  an  outspoken  advocate  of  fair 
treatment  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
Florida  citrus  industry  following  back-to-back 
freezes  in  the  Citrus  Belt.  Later,  he  helped 
champion  the  cause  when  the  outbreak  of  a 
virulent  plant  disease  known  as  citrus  canker 
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ptagued  the  State's  citrus  growers.  He  was 
aiso  an  arder>t  booster  of  Florida  citrus  prod- 
ucts, fully  supporting  tfie  opening  of  citrus 
trade  with  the  Japanese  and  )o<ning  us  to  fight 
for  open  markets  atxoad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Florida's 
optirrxstk:  future  is  due  in  part  to  the  dedica- 
tion and  distinguished  career  of  Bill  Chappell. 
He  loved  Florida  and  worked  hard  for  It.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  both  in  Washington  and 
t>ack  home. 

Mr.  HOFITON  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  m  this  tnbute  to  our  depart- 
ed frierKl,  former  Congressman  Bill  Chappell 
of  Florid&  I  knew  the  gentleman  from  Ocala 
since  he  came  to  Washington  in  1968  and 
always  considered  him  to  t>e  a  true  frierxj. 

Bill  Ct>appell  was  a  patriot  In  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Be  it  through  his  servk:e  during  the 
Second  Worid  War.  his  subsequent  35  years 
in  the  Naval  Reserves,  or  his  20  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Bill  Chappell 
always  ar>swered  the  call  to  serve.  His  work 
over  tt)e  years  on  ttie  Defense  Sutx:ommittee 
of  the  Appropnations  Committee  is  a  pnme 
example  of  his  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
this  IMation. 

Bill's  years  in  the  l^val  Reserves  no  doubt 
played  a  important  role  In  forming  his  views 
on  defense  matters.  For  years.  Bill's  was  the 
votce  of  support  for  ttie  Naval  Reserves  on 
the  HHI  ar>d  in  Washington.  Bill  saw  to  it  that 
reserve  saikxs  had  front  line  fighting  ships  on 
which  to  train  in  spite  of  Intense  opposition 
from  the  Pentagon.  No  matter  what  the  Issue, 
BUI  Chappell  stuck  to  his  guns  and  voted  his 
convictions. 

As  public  officials,  we  all  grow  accustomed 
to  heanng  the  cntk:ism  of  the  (xindits.  We  all 
grow  accustomed  to  tt>e  labels  by  which  mem- 
bers of  ttie  media  and  others  try  to  identify  us. 
The  or>e  label  which  is  at)ove  cnticism  Is  that 
of  voting  one's  convkrtions.  No  one  can  ever 
be  faulted  for  that  Over  tf>e  course  of  his 
career.  Bill  Chappell  faced  challenges  from 
the  left  and  from  the  right,  but  he  never  aban- 
doned his  views  for  political  expedierKy.  I 
know  of  no  higher  praise  for  a  Member 

ArKJ  so  it  Is  wflth  a  heavy  heart  and  a  sense 
of  kjss  that  I  reflect  upon  the  life  of  our  de- 
parted colleague.  But,  Mr  Speaker,  my  sad- 
ness is  tempered  t>y  a  sense  of  pride — yes,  I 
can  iKxiestly  say  that  I  am  proud  to  have 
krx>wn  and  served  with  Bill  Chappell  over  tfie 
past  20  years. 

I  want  to  thank  my  good  frierKi  and  neigh- 
bor, the  gentleman  from  Fkxida,  Charlie 
Bennett  for  taking  out  this  time  in  honor  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  true  patriots  and  wish  to 
exterx)  my  wife  Nancy  and  my  corxk>lences  to 
Bill's  family. 

Mr.  LENT  Mr  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  join  In 
paying  tribute  today  to  a  fine  American  states- 
man, Representative  Bill  Chappell,  Jr.,  wtK> 
passed  away  recently  after  a  tong  arxj  diffk^utt 
bout  with  bone  cartcer. 

My  association  with  Bill  Chappell  went  back 
over  20  years  to  iwhen  we  first  came  to  Con- 
gran,  although  BM  had  been  elected  2  years 
ewfer  in  1968.  Prior  to  his  electk>n  to  tt>e 
House  representing  Fkxkta's  Fourth  District, 
Bill  served  as  a  member  of  the  Florida  State 
House  of  Representatives  for  many  years— 
1954-64,  1967-68— and  as  Speaker  from 
1961  to  63. 


Throughout  his  career  In  Congress,  Bill  sat 
on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
\he  small  sutx»)mmittee  which  actually  marks 
up  ttie  Pentagon's  txidget  for  everything  from 
ammunition  to  sophlstKated  defense  systems. 
In  1965,  he  was  thrust  into  the  chairmanship 
with  the  death  of  Congressman  Joe  Addabbo, 
my  former  colleague  from  New  York.  Bill 
Chappell's  experience  and  shrewd  politrcal 
sense  served  him  well  In  this  important— and 
powerful— position . 

As  sut>committee  ct^irman,  Bill  earned  a 
reputatkin  as  a  man  wtio  knew  his  area  of  ex- 
pertise Inside  out,  spendirig  many  hours  at- 
terxling  hearirtgs.  arKi  keeping  up  with  char>g- 
ing  defense  technology.  He  chose  his  battles 
well,  and  he  seldom  waged  a  fight  In  the  sub- 
committee If  he  could  not  sustain  the  vrctory 
in  full  committee  or  on  the  House  floor. 

An  aviator  in  ttie  Navy  during  Worid  War  II 
and  a  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve  for  years 
aftenvard.  Bill  Chappell  believed  a  strong  de- 
fense was  cntical  to  our  natk>nal  security,  and 
he  may  t)est  t>e  remembered  for  his  dedicated 
commitment  to  ensunng  that  policy  objective. 

He  was  a  distiguished  statesman,  and  an 
able  legislator.  Always  ttie  Southern  gentle- 
man. Bill  Chappell  never  forgot  his  roots  or 
the  people  who  elected  him.  He  worked  hard 
for  his  constituents'  Interests  and  secured 
funding  for  Jacksonville's  Mayport  Naval 
Base,  among  other  things.  He  also  considered 
himself  an  environmentalist.  In  1974,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  shoreline  of  Cape  Ca- 
naveral, now  Cape  Kennedy,  designated  a  na- 
tk>nal  seasfiore. 

Bill  Chappell  served  his  Natk>n  and  his 
countrymen  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  will 
be  missed,  and  I  offer  my  most  sincere  con- 
dolences to  Bill's  wife,  Jeane,  and  tfieir  family 
in  this  time  of  sadness. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  House  colleagues  to  pay  fitting 
tritxjte  to  our  fnend.  Bill  Ctiappell.  As  one  wfio 
served  with  Bill  on  the  House  Defense  Appro- 
priatkxis  Subcommittee.  I  had  ttie  unk)ue  op- 
portunity to  work  with  him  almost  daily  during 
ttie  periods  when  the  House  was  in  session 
over  the  past  several  years. 

That  opportunity  allowed  me  to  appreciate 
Bill  to  a  far  greater  degree  than,  perhaps, 
others  might  have.  He  was  a  diligent  worker  in 
committee,  accepting  his  responsibilities  for 
oversight  on  the  defense  community  and  ap- 
propriations for  our  weapons  systems  with  ttie 
degree  of  fairness  and  determinatk>n  ttiat  the 
task  demands.  He  was  ttiorough  in  assessing 
ttie  needs  of  our  Natkm's  Armed  Forces,  tiut 
he  was  demanding,  too.  with  regard  to  the  ur- 
gency of  balancing  ttie  Nation's  budget  and 
making  certain  that  ttie  taxpayers  money  was 
tieing  Invested  wisely 

Bill  was  an  able  Navy  aviator  in  Worid  War 
II  and  remained  in  the  Naval  Reserve  until 
1983.  He  served  the  people  of  Fkirida  both  at 
ttie  State  and  Federal  level.  He  was  a 
memtier  of  ttie  Ftorida  House  for  more  ttian 
10  years  and  was  its  speaker  from  1961  until 
1963.  He  served  10  terms  in  ttie  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Those  who  served  with  him  in  this  Ctiamt>er 
know  that  his  pnonties  were  consistently  in 
order:  his  Natkin  first,  never  compromise  ttie 
Nation's  security  at  the  risk  of  crippling  de- 


mocracy or  those  called  upon  to  depend  it 
abroad  or  at  home. 

Bill  Chappell  will  be  missed.  I  want  to 
extend  my  sincerest  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Jeane.  and  their  family. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sorrow  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  this  tribute 
today  to  former  Congressman  Bill  Chappell, 
Jr.,  wtio  slipped  away  from  us  recently. 

Bill's  death  came  as  a  great  shock  to  most 
of  us,  for  few  people  knew  he  was  suffering 
from  such  a  debilitating  disease  and  had  been 
probably  during  his  last  hard  fought  campaign. 

In  his  20  years  in  Congress,  he  made  quite 
a  mark,  rising  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  De- 
fense Suticommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  From  that  position,  he  takes  much 
of  the  credit  for  building  the  sophisticated  de- 
fense system  we  have  and  will  have  with  the 
groundwork  tie  lakl. 

Congressman  Chappell's  service  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserves  heightened  his  In- 
terest in  seeing  that  today's  Navy  had  the 
t)est  fighting  machines,  whether  they  were  air- 
craft camers  or  the  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced fighter  planes. 

Bill  Chappell's  love  for  his  country  never 
waivered.  And  he  always  encouraged  others 
to  aspire  to  t)eing  "Great  Americans."  He  un- 
derstood what  that  meant,  for  he  had  spent 
most  of  his  adult  life  in  public  office,  starting 
out  as  a  prosecuting  attorney  and  moving 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Florida  House  of 
Representatives  k)efore  running  for  Congress 
in  1968.  With  the  passing  of  Bill  Chappell,  we 
tiave  lost  one  of  those  ".Great  Americans." 

Mr.  DeLUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritMJte  to  a  former  colleague  and  friend, 
Bill  Chappell  of  Florida,  who  died  recently, 
after  a  long  txxit  with  cancer.  I  will  rememtier 
Bill  as  a  great  fighter  who  earned  my  admira- 
tion and  respect.  He  was  a  fighter  to  the  end. 

Bill  Ctiappell  was  a  very  talented  member 
and  an  outstanding  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriatk>ns  Commit- 
tee. From  his  days  as  a  naval  aviator  in  World 
War  II,  he  made  himself  an  authority  on  mili- 
tary matters. 

Bill  was  elected  to  the  91st  Congress  in 
1968  the  same  year  I  was  elected  at-large  as 
ttie  Virgin  Islands'  first  Washington  Represent- 
ative. In  the  early  days.  Bill  was  always  very 
helpful  to  me.  Later,  as  a  key  member  of  the 
Appropnatkjns  Committee,  Bill  was  very  instru- 
mental in  assisting  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  on 
many  occask>ns.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
share  the  podium  with  him  at  a  high  school 
graduatran  on  St.  Croix  just  last  year. 

I  aiso  want  to  extend  my  condolences  to  his 
entire  family;  especially  to  his  lovely  daughter. 
Judy  Chappell  Gadd.  who  operates  the  Manor 
School  on  St.  Croix,  one  of  the  finest  private 
sctiools  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Like  her  father,  she  is  contributing  to  the 
well-being  of  her  community  and  Nation,  and 
stie  is  training  students  who  will  carry  on  that 
work  for  future  generatk)ns  in  a  manner  that 
woukJ  make  Bill  Chappell  proud. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida.  Mr.  Bennett,  for  reserving  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  our  good  fnend  and 
former    colleague,    Bill    Chappell.    With    this 
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passing,  our  Nation   lost  a  committed  and 
dedicated  leader. 

I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  coming  to 
Congress  the  same  year  as  Bill  Chappell.  I 
was  a  freshman  Congressman  from  the  State 
of  Ohio;  it  was  my  first  and  only  political 
office.  Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  seasoned 
politician  by  the  time  he  came  to  Congress  to 
represent  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Florida.  He  began  his  political  career  18  years 
prior  to  coming  to  Washington,  serving  as  the 
prosecutor  of  Marion  County  and  then  as  a 
State  legislator,  where  he  rapidly  rose  to  the 
rank  of  House  Speaker  in  1961. 

Although  we  represented  different  spec- 
trums  of  the  Democratic  Party,  we  developed 
a  congenial  working  relationship  as  longtime 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Bill's  calling  was  in  the  vast  and 
controversial  realm  of  defense.  As  a  member 
of  the  Defense,  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment, and  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tees, Bill  had  tremendous  presence  in  this  role 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

This  was  a  logical  place  for  a  man  who  had 
devoted  his  career  to  serving  his  country  first 
as  a  naval  aviator  in  Worid  War  II  and  then  in 
the  Naval  Reserve.  It  was  this  experience  that 
made  Bill  Chappell  a  staunch  advocate  of  the 
Pentagon  and  a  crusader  for  the  Department 
if  Navy. 

Bill  believed  in  a  strong  defense.  As  the 
powerful  Chairman  of  the  Defense  Sut>com- 
mittee  of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, Bill  was  consistently  in  favor  of  increased 
funding  of  defense  for  our  country,  its  territo- 
ries, and  our  allies.  In  this  capacity.  Bill  was 
highly  respected  by  his  colleagues  for  his  ex- 
pertise and  technical  knowledge  of  defense 
systems.  Bill  used  his  specialized  background 
to  lobby  tirelessly  for  increased  funding  for  the 
Pentagon. 

Although  his  career  was  primarily  oriented  in 
the  defense  arena,  Bill  was  also  proud  of  his 
accomplishment  as  an  environmentalist.  He 
worked  diligently  to  win  the  creation  of  the 
70,000-acre  Cape  Canaveral  National  Sea- 
shore and  a  10,000-acre  addition  to  the  Ocala 
National  Forest.  In  addition.  Bill  was  most 
helpful  to  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  by 
lending  his  support  to  minority  businesses  and 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities  in 
terms  of  funding  for  minority  set-aside  pro- 
grams. He  believed  in  these  programs,  and  he 
worked  closely  with  the  Caucus  to  see  that 
minority  businesses  and  HCBU's  prospered. 

I  had  the  occasion  to  work  closely  with  Bill 
in  my  capacity  as  former  Chairman  of  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  on 
matters  that  interacted  with  defense  matters.  I 
always  found  Bill  to  be  extremely  cooperative. 
What  most  impressed  me  about  him  was  that 
his  word  was  his  bond.  One  could  always 
depend  on  Bill's  word  as  a  gentleman.  He 
was  always  prepared  whenever  he  spoke  on 
any  issue,  particulariy  on  defense  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Bill  Chappell  was  a 
Member  of  the  House,  he  consistently  promot- 
ed a  spirit  of  comradery  among  his  fellow  col- 
leagues. He  sponsored  a  lovely  annual  outing 
for  Memtjers  and  their  families.  Bill  took  great 
pride  in  this  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  and  worthing  closely  with 
Bill  Chappell.  Those  who  considered  him  a 


friend  will  miss  him  greatly.  I  hope  that  it  is 
some  comfort  to  his  wife,  Jeane,  that  so  many 
others  in  this  Chamber  share  in  the  loss  of  a 
great  Amehcan. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  former  colleague 
Bill  Chappell,  who  passed  away  recently  after 
a  long  illness. 

Bill  Chappell  was  very  dedicated.  He  was 
one  of  the  hardest  working  Members  of  Con- 
gress I  have  ever  known.  And,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  Memljers  I  have  ever 
known,  especially  on  defense  matters. 

Bill  had  a  very  fine  understanding  of  our  Na- 
tion's complex  military  establishment  and  de- 
fense systems.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations defense  panel,  he  produced  the 
largest  appropriations  bill  in  the  worid.  And,  he 
managed  it  with  the  utmost  expertise. 

Bill  Chappell  came  to  Congress  2  years 
after  I  did  and  we  served  together  for  20 
years.  We  had  a  very  good  working  relation- 
ship during  the  entire  time  he  was  here. 

I  was  always  impressed  with  his  abilities.  He 
always  did  such  a  good  job  of  expressing  him- 
self. 

We  helped  each  other.  If  he  had  a  bill  he 
wanted  me  to  support,  I  always  did.  And,  he 
helped  me  with  my  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment appropriations  bill. 

Bill  was  an  outstanding  leader  during  the 
time  he  served  in  Congress.  He  was  very 
dedicated  to  serving  his  constituents  and  he 
served  our  Nation  with  a  deep  sense  of  com- 
mitment. 

Bill  Chappell  was  my  friend  and  I  will  miss 
him.  My  heart  goes  out  to  his  lovely  wife  Jean 
and  to  his  family.  Our  Nation  has  lost  a  fine 
public  servant. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  with  Congressman  Charlie  Bennett  and 
my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  whose 
courage  and  strength  added  to  the  greatness 
of  this  institution.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  and  join 
the  family  and  my  colleagues  in  their  sorrow 
over  the  loss  of  our  friend.  Bill  Chappell. 

Congressman  Bill  Chappell,  Jr.  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  of  service  to  his  Gov- 
ernment. Whether  you  review  his  military 
record  as  a  naval  aviator  and  his  service  with 
the  Navy  Reserve,  or  his  service  in  the  Florida 
Legislature  where  he  was  elected  speaker  of 
the  house,  or  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  this  Chamber,  you  will  find  a  dedica- 
tion to  service  second  to  none. 

Bill  Chappell  was  a  man  who  believed  in  de- 
mocracy and  knew  that  to  continue  in  this 
dangerous  world,  democratic  governments 
must  maintain  a  strong  defense.  Every  de- 
fense vote  that  he  cast  was  done  so  with  the 
belief  that  America's  defense  should  be 
second  to  none. 

I  found  in  Bill  Chappell  a  man  willing  to 
listen.  A  man  who  was  ready  to  concede  that 
truth  may  hide  behind  many  labels,  be  it  liber- 
al or  conservative.  Democratic  or  Republican. 
I  found  in  Bill  Chappell  a  professional  with 
an  attention  to  detail.  No  chairman  ever  mas- 
tered so  much  in  so  little  time.  Chairman 
Chappell  could  speak  with  great  understand- 
ing about  any  issue  under  his  jurisdiction,  and 
I  know,  because  I  was  the  beneficiary  of  his 
probing  questions  about  more  than  one  de- 
fense issue  that  I  sought  to  discuss  with  him. 
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I  doubt  if  anyone  in  this  institution  knew 
about  his  serious  txwt  with  bone  cancer.  For 
his  courage,  perseverance  in  the  face  of  pain 
and  adversity,  and  stoicism  could  not  lead  him 
to  govern  by  sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Bill  Chappell 
brought  a  spirit  of  conciliation  to  every  issue 
of  discord  brought  t»efore  him  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropriations. 
It  is  my  kjelief  that  history  will  bring  the  same 
spirit  of  conciliation  to  his  record  when  it  com- 
pletes its  review  of  his  life  of  service. 

I  thank  Congressman  Bennett  for  taking 
out  this  special  order  today  and  I  express  my 
sincere  and  deep  regrets  over  the  loss  of  this 
warm  and  gracious  man  to  his  family  and  his 
friends  in  this  House.  I  pray  that  God  will  give 
them  a  strong  heart  to  persevere  as  he  did. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  sense  of  deep  sadness  at  the 
passing  of  our  t)eloved  friend  and  former  col- 
league, William  V.  Chappell,  Jr.  Congressman 
Chappell  served  this  body  with  t)oth  distinction 
and  dedication.  He  was  a  hard  wori<er  and  an 
outstanding  leader  who  brought  reason  and 
understanding  to  the  debates  in  this  Chamber. 
He  was  a  capable  and  experienced  member 
of  an  outstanding  Florida  delegation  and  he 
demonstrated  time  and  again  an  intense 
energy  in  pursuing  goals  imfxjrtant  to  his  con- 
stituency. He  was  an  effective  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  his  work  in 
this  area  will  be  missed  by  those  he  leaves 
behind. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family.  We  will  miss  this  outstanding  leader 
and  dear  friend. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  son-ow 
and  appreciation  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  a  cherished  Member  and  friend.  Bill 
Chappell— sorrow  that  we  will  miss  the  joy  of 
his  friendship  but  with  appreciation  for  his 
leadership  in  the  Congress. 

I  served  with  Bill  on  Appropriations  for  many 
years.  This  experience  provided  a  close-up 
view  of  his  very  effective  role  as  a  legislator 
and  a  patriot.  Bill  loved  his  country.  His  goals 
were  to  serve  our  Nation  and  his  constituents 
with  both  heart  and  head. 

Bill's  caring  service  for  his  constituents  was 
always  given  strong  support  by  his  wife,  Jean. 
Her  role  was  a  vital  part  of  Bill's  commitment 
to  quality  government. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  profound  sadness  that  we  gather  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  late  friend  and  colleague, 
Bill  Chappell. 

For  two  decades.  Bill  Chappell  devoted  his 
energies  and  his  expertise  to  serving  the 
people  of  Florida  and  the  Nation.  Everyone 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with  him  rec- 
ognized an  able  legislator  who  faithfully  at- 
tended to  the  needs  of  his  constituents  while 
playing  a  key  role  in  U.S.  defense  policies. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  anyone  in  this 
body  understood  national  security  issues  and 
the  workings  of  the  Defense  Establishment 
better  than  Bill  Chappell.  His  chairmanship  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropriations 
was  marked  by  a  healthy  skepticism  of  Penta- 
gon budget  requests,  but  also  by  an  unwaver- 
ing commitment  to  keep  America  strong  and 
free  in  a  dangerous  worid. 
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Even  in  the  throes  of  his  3-year  battle  with 
bone  cancer,  Bill's  ready  smile  and  sense  o> 
hunxx  were  urxlaunted.  That  he  chose  to 
wage  ttuit  fight  in  private  is  testimony  to  his 
rare  courage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tendir>g  our  sincere  cor>dolerK:es  to  the  family 
and  the  many  fherxls  of  Bi!l  Chappell. 

Mr.  McOADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join 
our  colleagues  in  expressing  my  deep  sad- 
ness at  the  sudden  passing  of  my  tnend,  and 
our  former  colleague.  Congressman  Bill  Chap- 
pell. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  serving  with  Bill 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  15 
years,  and  smce  1987,  had  the  privilege  of  sit- 
ting at  his  side  as  Vne  rankir)g  minority 
member  wfien  Bill  assumed  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Bill  Chappell  was  a  national  leader  on  de- 
fense k>ng  before  his  t)ecoming  cfuurman.  I 
remember  well  that  in  the  late  1970's,  wf>en  it 
became  apparent  that  our  defense  effort 
wasn't  keeping  pace  with  the  demartds  of  a 
dangerous  world.  Bill  Chappell  was  one  of  Vr\e 
first  Memt)ers  in  this  House  who  not  only 
called  this  to  our  attentk>n.  but  was  at  the 
forefront  in  pushing  for  action.  It  was  through 
Bill's  tireless  efforts  that  \he  Congress  began 
to  reverse  tf>e  declines  in  defense  speivling 
that  occurred  in  the  mid-1970's. 

And  It  was  Bill  Chappell,  through  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, wtx)  helped  manage  and  shape  con- 
gressior>al  action  on  the  Reagan  defense 
buildup,  in  particular.  Bill  stood  steadfast  on 
Vne  issue  of  buiMing  and  sustaining  a  quality 
force,  and  one  tfiat  was  adequately  trained.  In 
the  tradition  of  tfie  Appropriations  Committee, 
Bill  dkjn't  seek  a  k>t  of  publicity  for  this.  But 
Bill  Chappell  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for  what 
has  justifiably  t>een  called  !f>e  txggest  success 
story  in  defense— that  today,  we  have  the 
best  trair>ed  arvj  highest  quality  peacetime 
military  in  our  Nations  history. 

But  wt>ere  Bill  Chappell  really  shone  was  in 
his  leadership  in  assuming  the  chairmanship 
of  ttie  Defense  Subcommittee.  He  did  so 
urKJer  very  trying  circumstances— at  a  time 
when  the  levels  of  defense  spending  t>ecame 
IfK^^easingly  contentious  here  in  this  Chamber. 
There  were  difficult  personal  circumstar>ces, 
as  well,  as  S*\  was  calied  fonward  to  first 
serve  as  actirig  chairman  and  then  assuming 
the  chair  witn  ttie  illness  of  our  dear  tnend 
Joe  Addabtx) 

Bill  handled  tfiese  dual  challenges  with  skill 
and  grace.  He  did  so  by  reaching  out.  He  un- 
derstood ttiat  our  Nation's  security  depended 
on  buikling  a  consensus— between  Democrat 
and  Republican,  among  liberals,  moderates, 
and  conservatives. 

It  was  no  secret  that  Bill's  own  views  on  de- 
fense were  much  more  conservative  ttian 
were  tfie  norm  in  this  Cfiamtier,  txjt  as  chair- 
man fie  did  rK>t  seek  to  impose  his  views  on 
otfiers.  Instead,  he  spent  countless  hours, 
days  and  weeks  trying  to  seek  out  mkjdie 
ground  on  all  issues — be  >t  the  overall  level  of 
defense  appropriations,  or  polkry  toward  SDI 
or  the  MX,  you  name  it.  Bill  knew  tfiat  politics 
in  ttie  end  was  ttie  art  of  compromise  and 
consensus,  and  as  much  as  any  member  I 
have  seen  in  my  27  years  in  Congress,  he 


viewed  his  leadership  role  as  one  of  building 
consensus. 

Bill  approached  each  and  every  issue  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  and  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
work  with  him  shoulder-to-sfioulder,  as  part  of 
a  team.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  membiers  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  when  I  say  we  were 
always  informed;  we  were  always  consulted; 
and  we  were  never  locked  out  of  the  process. 
Bill  wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way. 

This  bipartisan  approach  paid  off.  On  those 
occasions  wfien  we  thought  defense  appro- 
priations measures  to  the  floor,  we  handled 
them  In  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  then 
passed  them  overwhelmingly.  We  were  able 
to  do  this  because  under  Bill's  leadership  we 
were  able  to  craft  and  bnng  to  the  House  de- 
tense  bills  that  deserved  and  commanded 
wide  support. 

We  faced  many  challenges  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  time  and  time  again  I  saw  Bill 
Chappell  nse  to  the  occasion,  with  hard  work, 
with  patience,  and  expiertise.  and  yes,  with 
that  sly  sense  of  humor  he  had.  He  took  his 
responsibilities  seriously,  and  he  worked  hard. 
He  worked  our  subcommittee  hard  too,  but 
each  of  us  was  willing  to  put  in  the  time  be- 
cause we  knew  with  Bill  Chappell  in  the  chair 
we  would  be  treated  fairly. 

I  always  marveled  at  Bill's  grace  under 
pressure.  He  always  seemed  to  be  able  to  put 
things  in  perspective,  to  take  things  in  stride 
despite  the  pressures  that  we  had  to  deal  with 
in  the  subcommittee.  And  we  know  today  that 
throughout  this  time  Bill  was  suffering  with  the 
illness  tfiat  brought  his  sudden  passing.  He 
kept  this  to  himself,  and  it  is  a  measure  of  the 
man  that  he  never  missed  a  step,  never  failed 
to  discharge  his  duties. 

To  his  lovely  wife  Jeane,  to  his  children, 
and  to  his  constituents  in  Florida,  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  deepest  sympathies.  Bill  Chap- 
pell has  lett  his  mark  on  the  Congress  and 
this  country  and  we  ail  are  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  deeply 
saddened  by  the  recent  death  of  former  Con- 
gressman Bill  Chappell.  Throughout  his  distin- 
guished life.  Bill  Chappell  was  a  man  of  com- 
mitment— commitment  to  his  country,  commit- 
ment to  duty  and  commitment  to  the  Con- 
gress he  loved  so  much. 

Bill  Chappell  was  a  naval  aviator  in  World 
War  II.  He  served  for  years  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serves and  eventually  retired  as  a  captain.  He 
fought  long  and  hard  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense while  serving  in  Congress  When  Bill 
began  his  service  on  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  in  the  late  1970's,  the 
condition  of  our  Armed  Forces  was  medio- 
cre—planes couldn't  fly  because  of  the  lack  of 
spare  parts,  a  high  percentage  of  recruits 
were  not  high  school  graduates,  morale  of  ttie 
troops  was  at  rock  bottom,  and  the  Soviets 
were  expanding  their  empire  into  Afgfianistan 
and  otfier  areas  of  the  world. 

When  Bill  Chappell  ended  his  service  in 
Congress  as  chairman  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  America  was  stand- 
ing tall  in  the  world.  Morale  of  tfie  troops  was 
excellent,  96  percent  of  recruits  were  high 
school  graduates,  spare  parts  for  aircraft  were 
ample,  the  Soviets  had  withdrawn  from  Af- 
ghanistan, and  the  global  balance  of  power 
had  shifted  in  the  favor  of  the  free  countries 
of  tfie  wodd. 


These  great  historical  achievements  were  in 
no  small  part  due  to  the  commitment,  energy 
and  influence  of  Congressman  William  Chap- 
pell, Jr.,  who  fought  so  diligently  for  a  strong 
national  security. 

Every  aspect  of  Bill  Chappell's  life  was  a 
commitment  to  duty— his  duty  in  Wodd  War  II, 
his  duty  In  the  Naval  Reserves,  his  duty  in  the 
Florida  State  Legislature  where  he  became 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  his  duty  in  the 
Congress  where  he  so  ably  represented  his 
constituents  and  his  country. 

But  it  was  not  something  that  Bill  Chappell 
consciously  thought  about.  Duty  was  in  the 
fitier  of  his  soul.  Duty  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  him.  To  Bill  Chappell, 
duty  was  not  something  you  considered  doing, 
or  you  contemplated  doing,  duty  was  simply  a 
way  of  life. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  his  wife  and 
family.  We  all  miss  Bill  Chappell  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  life  of  commitment  to  his 
country,  to  duty  and  to  his  constituents. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  all 
Members  who  have  participated.  I  think  we 
see  in  what  has  been  said  here  that  we  all  felt 
like  Bill  was  one  of  the  family  and  he  had  that 
same  feeling  about  all  of  Congress  and  about 
his  constituents  as  well. 

I  think  a  person  is  sort  of  measured  by  the 
way  in  which  he  responds  to  his  own  family 
and  to  the  enlarged  family  of  friends  and  as- 
sociates. So  I  conclude  my  remarks  by  read- 
ing an  untitled  poem  that  Bill  wrote  about  his 
family  in  1978.  This  was  found  among  his 
papers,  and  had  never  been  published  before 
as  far  as  I  know,  but  I  do  have  a  copy  of  it 
here,  and  I  think  it  tells  about  the  family  love 
and  the  inspiration  he  had  from  his  mother 
and  dad. 

An  Untitled  Poem 
Beneath  spreading  oaks  and  mosses  grey, 
I  stood  beside  my  parents'  graves  today 
And  stooped  to  pull  away  the  weeds  growing 

there. 
Twas  then  I  thought  I  heard  my  mother 

say, 
"My  son.  your  heart  is  heavy  now 
And  we,  resting  here,  want  to  help  some- 
how." 

Ten  thousand  times  their  advice  Id  sought 
fen.  thousand  answers   had  their  wisdom 

Jbrought; 
But*^ thought  I,  "by  what  right  dare  I  dis- 

1  turb  their  rest 
To  wrestle  problems  I  brought  to  test." 
Yet  I  a^iked,  "how  can  I,  like  you. 
To  my  loved  ones  bring  light  and  happiness 

true? 
And  like  you,  replace  their  words  of  despair 
With  seeds  of  hope,  and  devoted  love,  and 
care? " 

Prom   the  quiet  grave  my   father's  spirit 

speaks, 
"My  son,"  he  said,  "every  mortal  seeks 
A  long,  happy,  and  painless  life, 
Pree  of  heartache  and  the  aches  of  strife 
But  such  is  not  a  mortal's  way. 
Life  blends  its  sorrow  with  delight."  I  heard 

him  say: 

Then  from  God's  special  place  spoke  my 
dear  mother. 

"My  son,"  she  said,  "live  always  to  serve  an- 
other; 

Divine  guidance  daily  seek; 

Good  words  of  thy  neightx>r  speak; 

Kind  deeds  upon  all  bestow; 


Permitting  ne' 
Helping  hands 
Charting  the  i 
"These  thing: 

spare 
And  at  your 

you  thej 
"Come  often, 

away  yoi 
For  we,  at  res 

care." 
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Permittlng  never  your  hate  to  grow; 
Helping  hands  to  youngsters  give. 
Charting  the  good  course  for  them  to  live." 
■These  things  with  your  loved  ones  never 

And  at  your  twilight  their  happmess  with 

you  they'll  share." 
"Come  often,  my  son.  stoop  here  and  pull 

away  your  weeds  of  despair 
For  we,  at  rest  as  in  mortal  life,  will  always 

cafe." 

William  V.  Chappell,  Jr..  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Traxler  in  three  instances. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Frost).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ext: 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  666.  An  act  to  allow  an  obsolete  Navy 
drydock  to  be  transferred  to  the  city  of 
Jacksonville,  FL,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  otherwise  applicable  60-day  congression- 
al review  period. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  46  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  April  11,  1989,  at  12 
noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unauiimous  consent,   permission 

to  address  the  House,   following  the 

legislative   program   and    any   special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shays)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, today  and  on  April  11.  12,  and  13. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  on  April  12  and  13. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Leland.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leland.  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
11. 


•ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shays)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Crane  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annonzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Prank. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

936.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
extent  to  which  contracts  negotiated  during 
fiscal  year  1988  have  prevented  excessive 
contractor  profits,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100-456.  section  801(a)  (102  Stat.  2007);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

937.  A  letter  from  the  Director  (Adminis- 
tration and  Management).  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tion and  operation  of  working  capital  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1988,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2208(i):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

938.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notification  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  obsolete  destroyer 
Edson  (DD  946)  to  the  Intrepid  Sea- Air- 
space Museum,  New  York.  N.Y..  for  use  as  a 
naval  museum,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
7308(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


939.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Resource  Management  and  Sup- 
port). Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  'Officer  Flow  Annex"  to  the 
•'Defense  Manpower  Requirements  Report 
for  FY  1990"  which  was  previously  trans- 
mitted (Ex.  Com.  No.  593,  Feb.  21.  1989), 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  115(b)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

940.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  1989  consolidated  annual  report  on  the 
community  development  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  5313(a);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

941.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President 
and  Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

942.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 


copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-13,  "Retired  Police  Offi- 
cer Redeployment  Temporary  Act  of  1989." 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  l-233(c)(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

943.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-12,  "Law  Enforcement 
Officers  Memorial  Act  of  1989."  and  report, 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  1-233(0(1);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

944.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-14,  "Toll  Telecommuni- 
cation Service  Tax  Temporary  Act  of  1989." 
pursuant  lo  D.C.  Code  section  l-233(c)(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

945.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  copy  of  notification  of 
final  funding  priorities  for  research  in  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

946.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities, transmitting  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities'  13th  annual 
report  on  the  Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity 
Program  for  fiscal  year  1988,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  977:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

947.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal 
years  1990  through  1992.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1107;  10  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

948.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notice  of  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram changes  for  fiscal  year  1989,  pursuant 
to  22  US.C.  2394-l(a).  FAA,  section  634  (92 
Stat.  959;  95  Stat.  1544);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

949.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions by  Richard  Reeves  Burt,  of  Arizo- 
na, for  the  rank  of  Ambassador-designate 
during  his  tenure  of  service  as  head  of  Dele- 
gation on  Nuclear  and  Space  Talks  and 
chief  negotiator  on  Strategic  Nuclear  Arms 
[START],  and  members  of  his  family,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

950.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1988.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  522(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

951.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Administra- 
tive Officer.  Postal  Rate  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  on  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1988,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
522(d);  tc  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

952.  A  leiter  from  the  Chairman.  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  covering  calendar 
year  1988.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  522(d):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

953.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  orders  entered  into  for  cer- 
tain persons,  pursuant  to  8  U.S.C.  1255b(c); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

954.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  impact  of  drug  related 
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criminal  activity  on  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-690,  section 
6159(b)  (102  Stat.  4346):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

955.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  a  proposal  for  a  personnel  manage- 
ment demonstration  project  submitted  by 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  which  will 
cover  about  1.600  employees  at  the  Defense 
Depot.  Ogden.  UT,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
4703(b)<4)<B).  (6);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

956.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  protest  to  the  reduction  in 
the  appropriations  for  domestic  discretion- 
ary residual  programs  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  437d(d)(l):  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  House  Administration 
and  Appropriations. 

957.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard 
Mineral  Resources  Act.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  for  fiscal  years  1990.  1991. 
and  1992;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  310.  A  bill  to  remove  a 
restriction  from  a  parcel  of  land  in  Roa- 
noke. VA,  in  order  for  that  land  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  use  as  a 
veterans  nursing  home  (Rept.  101-18).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  419.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  addition  of  certain  parcels  to  the 
Harry  S  Tnmian  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  SUte  of  Missouri  (Rept.  101-19).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  964.  A  bill  to  correct  an 
error  in  Private  Law  100-29  (relating  to  cer- 
tain lands  in  Lamar  County,  AL;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  101-20).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  999.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Act  of  October  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  915).  as 
amended,  establishing  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historic  property 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  101-21). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PtJBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  1746.  A  bill  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  wetlands  and  to 
offset  or  prevent  the  loss  of  wetlands:  joint- 


ly, to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  1747.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security    Act    to   require    that    the 
annual  trustees'  report  reflect  the  future 
income   to.    and   disbursements   from,    the 
Federal   Old-Age   and   Survivors   Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  in  the  form  of  alterna- 
tive "closed-end"  and  "open-end"  analyses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  1748.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  a  United  States-Taiwan  Free 
Trade  Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1749.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  certain  glass  bulbs  until  Janu- 
ary 1.  1993:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    FOLEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Coclho,  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  BoNioR.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Mr.   Fascell.   Mr.   Broomfield,   Mr. 
Obey,   Mr.   Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
and  Mr.  Lagomarsino): 
H.R.  1750.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Biparti- 
san Accord  on  Central  America  of  March  24. 
1989:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  1751.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment  of   a   United   States-Korea   Free 
Trade  Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1752.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  SUtes-ASEAN  Free 
Trade  Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   DORNAN  of  California  (for 
himself.   Mr.   McEwen.   Mr.   Hiler. 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Smith 
of    Mississippi,    Mr.    Smith   of    New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER,  and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana): 
H.R.  1753.  A  bill  to  provide  nonlethal  as- 
sistance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  ScHU- 
MER,  and  Mr.  Synar): 
H.R.  1754.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  forward  con- 
tracts: to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT.  and  Mr.  Stangeland): 
H.R.   1755.  A  bill  to  transfer  administra- 
tion of  bridges  and  causeways  over  naviga- 
ble waters  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on    Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries    and 
Public  Works  smd  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PALLONE: 
H.R.  1756.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  maximum 
speed   limit   on   certain   rural   roads   to   55 
miles  per  hour,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  PETRI  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Coble. 
Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr. 
Herger.  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Kyl. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Lukens.  Mr.  McMillan  of  North 
Carolina,   Mrs.   Meyers  of  Kansas, 


Mr.    Packard.    Mr.    Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.    Shaw.    Mrs.    Vucanovich,    Mr. 
Weloon,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
H.R.  1757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  a 
rescission  of  budget  authority  proposed  by 
the  President  takes  effect  unless  Congress 
specifically  adopts  a  Joint  resolution  disap- 
proving the  proposed  rescission:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RITTER: 
H.R.  1758.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway  dem- 
onstration project  to  extend  Pennsylvania 
State  Route  33  to  provide  a  limited  access 
highway  to  connect  Interstate  Routes  1-78 
and  1-80;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (by  request): 
H.R.  1759.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, space  flight,  control  and  data  commu- 
nications, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence. Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  SCHUETTE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt): 
H.R.  1760.  A  bill  to  correct  the  tariff  clas- 
sification   of    certain    chipper    knife    steel 
products:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    BOSCO   (for   himself.    Mrs. 
Boxer,  and  Ms.  Pelosi): 
H.J.  Res.  233.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  designation  of  the  Cordell  Bank  Nation- 
al Marine  Sanctuary,  to  disapprove  a  term 
of  that  designation,  and  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  revise  regulations  im- 
plementing that  designation  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain activities  in  the  sanctuary;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hyde): 
H.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  to  reform 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  by  facilitating 
the  effective  discharge  by  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  their  respective  func- 
tions  and   responsibilities   during   time   of 
armed  conflict:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.J.  Res.  235.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  28.  1989.  as  "Workers  Memorial  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.  Res.  123.  Resolution  establishing  the 
order  of  membership  on  the  Committee  on 
House      Administration;      considered      and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  IDORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard,   Mr.    Cox,    and    Mr.     Rohra- 

BACHER): 

H.  Res.  124.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  unified  efforts  of  the  Protes- 
tant, Catholic,  and  Jewish  communities  in 
southern  California  to  combat  the  violence 
and  intolerance  of  antisemitism;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PALLONE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Saxton): 

H.  Res.  125.  Resolution  opposing  the  im- 
position of  a  Federal  licensing  fee  for  recre- 
ational and  conunercial  marine  fishing  and 
a  levy  on  the  sale  of  commercial  fish;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  Ways  and  Means. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

54.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
the  repeal  of  that  section  of  law  which  re- 
quires prescreening  for  nursing  home  pa- 
tients; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  ,  .  ^  , 

55.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  repeal  of 
certain  EPA  regulations  which  impact  on 
the  small  independent  service  station  owner; 
to  the  Committee  on  Eiiergy  and  Com- 
merce, ,  ,  ^  , 

56.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Idaho,  relative  to  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  clarify  the 
16th  amendment  to  the  Constitution:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

57.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  making  per- 
manent the  highway  trust  fund  and  the 
user  fees  accruing  to  the  fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 

58.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  SUte  of  North  DakoU,  rela- 
tive to  a  port  of  entry  at  Portuna.  ND:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

59.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Arizona,  relative  to  opposition 
to  increasing  the  Federal  fuel  taxes  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  22:  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Coyne,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.R.  48:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Owens  of  UUh,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  82:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Sarpauus.  Mr.  McCuRDY,  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
DeFazio.  Mr.  Staixincs.  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Inhope.  and  Mr. 
Gilman. 

H.R.  140:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Espy.  Ms.  Pelosi.  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H  R.  315:  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mrs.  Boocs.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  KiUJEE.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  DeFa- 
zio Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Sancmeister, 
Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Pasceix.  Mr. 
Olin  Mr.  DE  Logo.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr  ATKINS.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Paixone.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North 
DakoU,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Hoch- 

BRUECKNER.    MT.    HaWKINS.    Mr.    WOLPE.    Mr. 

Gonzalez.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Waxuan.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dym- 
ally  Mr  Vento.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mrs. 
Roukema,  and  Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.  563:  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

H  R.  574:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Dan- 
NKMEYER,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Inhope. 

H.R.  651:  Mr.  Towns  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Il- 
linois. 

H.R.  743:  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  744:  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 
Hancock* 

H.R.  780:  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Li- 
pinski. and  Mr.  Pamitta. 


H.R.  786:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 
H.R.  855:  Mr.  Hamilton. 
H.R.  872:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Conyers,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  939:  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Atkins. 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  DakoU,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 
H.R.  1000:  Mr.  Mpume. 
H.R.  1048:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Eckart,  and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  1060:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  JoNTZ,  8tf»d  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  1085:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Engel.  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  1101:  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1102:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs.  Roukema. 
Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Towns.  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.   1136:   Mr.   Bunning.  Mr.  Hancock, 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Callahan.  Mr.  Nagle.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Volk- 
mer.    Mr.    Lightfoot,    Mr.    Grandy.    Mr. 
Flippo.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr. 
Feighan.  Mr.  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa. 
H.R.  1149:  Mr.  Rangel. 
H.R.     1185:     Mr.     Hochbrueckner,     Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Matsui.  and  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado. 
H.R.  1190:  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 
H.R.  1216:  Mr.  Shays. 
H.R.  1248:  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Torricelli, 
and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
H.R.  1249:  Mr.  Weiss. 
H.R.  1262:  Mr.  Bereuter. 
H.R.  1267:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Buechner.  Mr.  Wolf,  and 
Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.   1351:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  DeWine,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Davis,  and 
Mr.  Walsh. 
H.R.  1452:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
H.R.  1457:  Mr.  Conte,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois,  Mr.    Coughlin.   Mr.    Payne   of   New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
H.R.  1466:  Mr.  Pursell  and  Mr.  Courter. 
H.R.  1467:  Mr.  Pursell  and  Mr.  Courter. 
H.R.   1540:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Owens  of  UUh.  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.   1544:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr. 
Markey. 
H.R.  1563:  Mr.  Clement  and  Mr.  Hertel. 
H.R.  1624:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
H.R.  1648:  Mr.  Schumer  and  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina. 
H.R.  1656:  Mr.  Schulze. 
H.R.  1670:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California  and 
Mr.  Walsh. 

H.J.  Res.  31:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah  and  Mr. 
Swift. 

H.J.  Res.  74:  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,    Mr.    GuNDERSON.    Mr.    Gordon.    Mr. 


Tauke.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Skacgs, 
and  Mr.  Wolfe. 

H.J.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker. Mr.  Stenholm.  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Moorhead.  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut. 

H.J.  Res.  150:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Schulze,  and  Mr.  Nielson 
of  UUh. 

H.J.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  and 
Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.J.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Shays,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.J.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Lent.  Mrs.  Morella, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Ireland.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Hatch- 
er. Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sanc- 
meister, Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Ray, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Rinaloo, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Buechner.  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 
Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Hoyer.  and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  23:  Mr.  Pallone  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Atkins. 
Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Guck- 
MAN.  and  Mr.  Florio. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  1078:  Mr.  Bonior. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1487 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
—Page  10,  after  line  20.  Insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  Uble  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC.  IM.  AVAlLABILmr  OF  FUNDS. 

Section  24  of  the  SUte  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  269b)  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  a  fiscal  year  for  the  Department  of 
SUte  or  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte  are  au- 
thorized to  be  obligated  In  such  fiscal  year 
for  contracte  for  periods  not  exceeding  12 
months  which  are  to  be  performed  in  2 
fiscal  years.". 

—Page  20.  after  line  5.  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  Uble  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC.  133.  FEES  AND  REIMBURSEMENTS. 

The  SUte  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  44  as  section 
45:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  43  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  44.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  funds  received  by  the  Department  In 
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connection  with  the  use  of  Blair  House  (in- 
cluding fees  for  use  of  Blair  House  facilities 
and  reimbursements  and  surcharges  for 
services  and  goods  provided)  may  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriate  appropriation  ac- 
count of  the  Department  and  shall  t>e  avail- 
able only  for  maintenance  and  other  ex- 
penses of  Blair  House. 

"(b)  The  authority  of  this  section  may  be 
exercised  only  to  such  extent  and  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriation Acts.". 

—Page  20.  after  line  5,  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC.  133.  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER. 

Section  4  of  the  International  Center  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection  (c): 

"(c)  The  Department  of  State  is  author- 
ized to  require  the  payment  of  a  fee  by 
other  executive  agencies  of  the  United 
States  for  the  lease  or  use  of  facilities  locat- 
ed at  the  International  Center  and  used  for 
the  purposes  of  security  and  maintenance. 
Any  payments  received  for  lease  or  use  of 
such  facilities  shall  be  credited  to  the  ac- 
count entitled  'International  Center.  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia'  and  shall  be 
available,  to  such  extent  and  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriations Acts,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, for  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses of  such  facilities  including  adminis- 
tration, maintenance,  utilities,  repairs  and 
alterations.". 

—Page  20.  after  line  S.  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SBC  in.  PILOT  PROGRAM  FOR  CHIU)  CARE  FA- 
aUTIES  AT  CERTAIN  POSTS  ABROAD. 

Section  31  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  sut>section: 

'(e)  For  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  assist  in 
the  establishment,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  non-Government  operated  child 
care  facilities  at  posts  abroad  where  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  due  to  extraordinary 
circumstances  such  facilities  are  necessary 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  post.  Such 
assistance  may  include  grants  and  subsidies 
to  such  a  facility  to  offset  in  part  the  cost  of 
such  care.  In  making  a  determination  that 
assistance  under  this  subsection  is  neces- 
sary, the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

"(1)  whether  Foreign  Service  spouses  are 
encouraged  to  work  at  the  mission  because— 

"(A)  the  number  of  members  of  the  mis- 
sion is  subject  to  a  ceiling  imposed  by  the 
receiving  country;  or 

"(B)  foreign  nationals  are  not  employed  at 
the  mission;  and 

"(2)  whether  local  child  care  is  available.". 
—Page  22,  after  line  3.  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC.  144.  MODIFICA'nON  OF  PREFERENCE  FOR 
UNITED  STATES  CONTRACTORS  IN 
DiPLOMA'nC  CONSTRUCTION  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Modification  op  Prepkrencb.— Section 
402(a)  of  the  Diplomatic  Security  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  4852)  is  amended  in  paragraph  (2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  bid  on  a  diplomatic  construction  or 
design  project  which  involves  physical  or 
technical  security,  unless  the  project- 

"(A)  involves  nonsophisticated.  low-level 
technology,  as  determined  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Diplomatic  Security: 


"(B)  is  for  the  design  or  construction  of  a 
facility  that  does  not  process  or  store  classi- 
fied material;  and 

"(C)  does  not  exceed  a  total  value  of 
$500,000.  ". 

(b)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  concerning  the 
implementation  of  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
—Page  35.  strike  line  21  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  15  on  page  36  and  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.  IS4.  DANGER  PAY  ALLOWANCE. 

The  Secretary  of  State  may  not  deny  a  re- 
quest by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion to  authorize  a  danger  pay  allowance  for 
any  employee  of  such  agency,  in  accordance 
with  the  authorities  granted  in  section  5928 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
—Page  39.  after  line  25.  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC.  IS7.  ALTHORITY  TO  TRANSFER  RETIREMENT 
CONTRIBITIONS  FOR  FOREIGN  SERV. 
ICE  NATIONALS  TO  LOi'AL  PLANS. 

(a)  Limited  Option  to  Transfer  to  Local 
Plan.— Section  408  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3968)  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  sut>section  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3  MA)  Where  a  foreign  national  employ- 
ee so  elects  during  a  one-year  period  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  re- 
spect to  each  post  abroad,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (at  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State)  shall  transfer  such  employee's 
interest  in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  to  a  trust  or  other  local  re- 
tirement plan  certified  by  the  United  States 
Government,  under  a  local  compensation 
plan  established  for  foreign  national  em- 
ployees pursuant  to  this  section  (excluding 
local  social  security  plans). 

'(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an 
employee's  interest  in  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund'  means  the 
sum  of  employee  and  all  employing  agency 
contributions  with  respect  to  such  employee 
(pursuant  to  sections  8331(8)  and  8334(a)(1) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code)  and  interest 
at  the  rate  provided  by  section  8334(e)(3)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Any  such  trans- 
fer shall  void  any  annuity  rights  or  entitle- 
ment to  lump  sum  credit  under  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.". 

(b)  Eppect  op  Transfer.— Section  8345  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
( 1  >,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Transfers  of  contributions  and  depos- 
its authorized  by  section  408(a)(3)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  complete  and  final  payment  of  bene- 
fits under  this  chapter.". 
—Page  39.  after  line  25.  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC.     1ST.    JUDICIAL     REVIEW— SEPARATION     FOR 
CAUSE. 

Section  610  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  4010)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)(2)  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Section  1110  shall  apply  to 
proceedings  under  this  paragraph. ". 
—Page  39.  after  line  25.  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC.  IS7.  TRAVEL.  LEAVE.  AND  OTHER  BENEFITS. 

Section  901  of  Chapter  9  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081)  is 
amended  in  paragraph  (9)  to  read  as  follows: 


"(9)  roundtrip  travel  to  or  from  an  em- 
ployee's post  of  assignment  for  purposes  of 
family  visitation  in  emergency  situations  in- 
volving personal  hardship,  except  that  pay- 
ment for  travel  by  family  members  to  an 
employee's  post  of  assignment  may  be  au- 
thorized under  this  paragraph  only  where 
the  family  of  the  member  is  prevented  by 
official  order  from  residing  at  such  post;". 
-Page  39.  after  line  25.  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC  157.  CREDIT  FOR  SERVICE  AT  UNHEALTHFUL 
POSTS. 

(a)  Application  to  Detterminations  op 
Eligibility  for  Former  Spouses.— Section 
8I6(i)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
(22  U.S.C.  4056)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  A  former  spouse  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  married  to  a  participant  for  periods 
assumed  to  be  creditable  service  under  sec- 
tion 808(a)  or  section  809(e).". 

(b)  Termination  op  Extra  Credit  for  Re- 
tirement Purposes.— Section  817  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4057)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "Such  extra  credit  may  not  be  used  to 
determine  the  eligibility  of  a  person  to  qual- 
ify as  a  former  spouse  under  section  804(10). 
No  extra  credit  for  service  at  unhealthful 
posts  may  be  given  under  this  section  for 
any  service  as  part  of  a  tour  of  duty,  or  ex- 
tension thereof,  commencing  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act.  Fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991.  ". 

—Page  51.  after  line  10.  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC.  212.  AUTHORITIES  REGARDING  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  ALIENS. 

Section  804  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(22  U.S.C.  1474)  is  amended  in  paragraph  (1) 
by  inserting  ""when  job  vacancies  occur." 
after  "available". 

—Page  51.  strike  line  11  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  16  on  page  60.  and  insert  the 
following  new  part  (and  amend  the  table  of 
contents  accordingly): 

Part  B— Television  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 

SEC.  221.  SHORT  title. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Television 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act". 

SEC.  222.  FINDIN(;S  AND  PURPOSES. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

( 1 )  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  right  of  the  people  of  Cuba  to 
seek,  receive,  and  impart  information  and 
ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless  of 
frontiers,  in  accordance  with  article  19  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 

(2)  consonant  with  this  policy,  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  may  be  effective  in 
furthering  the  open  communication  of  accu- 
rate information  and  ideas  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  and.  in  particular,  information  about 
Cuba; 

(3)  television  broadcasting  to  C^iba,  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
broad  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  in  accordance  with  high  professional 
standards,  would  be  in  the  national  interest; 

(4)  facilities  broadcasting  television  pro- 
gramming to  Cuba  must  be  operated  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  applicable  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, and  must  not  affect  the  quality  of 
domestic  broadcast  transmission  or  recep- 
tion; and 
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(5)  the  Voice  of  America's  Radio  Marti 
program  already  broadcasts  to  Cuba  infor- 
mation that  represents  America,  not  any 
single  segment  of  American  society,  and  in- 
cludes the  balanced  and  comprehensive  pro- 
jection of  significant  American  thought  and 
institutions,  but  there  is  a  need  for  televi- 
sion broadcasts  to  Cuba  which  provide  news, 
commentary,  and  other  information  about 
events  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  to  promote 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  Cuba. 

SEC.  M3,  TELEVISION  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA. 

(a)  "ttxEvisiON  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.— In 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  222  and  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tion of  section  501  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.S.C.  1461)  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
semination in  the  United  States  of  informa- 
tion prepared  for  dissemination  abroad  to 
the  extent  such  dissemination  is  inadvert- 
ent, the  United  States  Information  Agency 
(hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 

•Agency")  shall  provide  for  the  open  com- 
munication of  information  and  ideas 
through  the  use  of  television  broadcasting 
to  Cuba.  Television  broadcasting  to  Cuba 
shall  serve  as  a  consistently  reliable  and  au- 
thoriUtlve  source  of  accurate,  objective,  and 
comprehensive  news. 

(b)  Voice  of  America  Standards.— Televi- 
sion broadcasting  to  Cuba  under  this  part 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  all  Voice  of 
America  standards  to  ensure  the  broadcast 
of  programs  which  are  objective,  accurate, 
balanced,  and  which  present  a  variety  of 

views. 

(c)  USIA  Television  Marti.— Any  pro- 
gram of  United  SUtes  Government  televi- 
sion broadcaste  to  Cuba  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  designated  "USIA  Televi- 
sion Marti  Program". 

(d)  Frequency  Assignment.— 

(1)  Subject  to  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  authority  to  assign  by 
order  a  suitable  frequency  to  further  the 
national  interests  expressed  by  this  Act, 
except  that  no  such  assignment  shall  result 
In  objectionable  interference  with  the 
broadcasts  of  any  domestic  licensee. 

(2)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  may  modify  the  license  or 
permit  of  a  television  broadcast  licensee  or 
permittee.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  no  such 
order  to  modify  the  license  shall  become 
final  until  the  licensee  shall  have  been  noti- 
fied tn  writing  of  the  proposed  action  and 
the  grounds  and  reasons  therefore,  and 
shall  have  been  given  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty in  no  event  less  than  30  days,  to  show 
cause  by  public  hearing,  if  requested,  why 
such  modification  should  not  issue. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  section  305  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  a  television 
broadcast  station  established  for  purposes 
of  this  part  shall  be  treated  as  a  government 
station,  but  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  exercise  the  authority  of 
the  President  under  such  section  to  assign  a 
frequency  to  such  station. 

(e)  Interference  With  Domestic  Broad- 
cASTtNO.-(l)  Broadcasting  by  the  Service 
shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  such 
parameters  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Fedwal  Communications  Commission  to 
preclude  objectionable  Interference  with  the 
broadcasts  of  any  domestic  licensee.  The 
Federal  Commission  shall  monitor  the  oper- 
ations of  television  broadcasting  to  Cuba 
pursuant  to  section  227(e)  of  this  Act.  If,  on 
the  basis  of  a  complaint  from  any  person. 


the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
determines.  In  Its  discretion,  that  broadcast- 
ing by  the  Service  Is  causing  any  objection- 
able Interference  with  the  transmission  or 
reception  of  the  broadcasts  of  a  domestic  li- 
censee, the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  direct  the  Service  to  cease 
broadcasting  and  to  eliminate  the  objection- 
able Interference.  Broadcasts  by  the  Service 
shall  not  be  resumed  until  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  finds  that  the  ob- 
jectionable Interference  has  been  eliminated 
and  will  not  recur. 

(2)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  assist  domestic  licensees 
In  overcoming  the  adverse  effects  of  objec- 
tionable interference  caused  by  broadcast- 
ing by  the  Service.  Such  assistance  may  In- 
clude the  authorization  of  nondlrectional  In- 
creases In  the  effective  radiated  power  of 
domestic  television  stations  so  that  Its  cov- 
erage Is  equivalent  to  the  maximum  allow- 
able for  such  facilities,  to  avoid  any  adverse 
effect  on  such  stations  of  the  broadcasts  of 
the  Television  Marti  Service. 

(f)  USIA  Authority.— The  Agency  may 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  by 
means  of  grants,  leases,  or  contracts  (sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  appropriations),  or 
such  other  means  as  the  Agency  determines 
will  be  most  effective. 

SEC     224.    TELEVISION    MARTI    SERVICE    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION 

AGENCY. 


(a)  Television  Marti  Service.— The  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  establish  within  the  Agency  a 
Television  Marti  Service.  The  Service  shall 
be  responsible  for  all  television  broadcasts 
to  Cuba  authorized  by  section  223.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  appoint  a  head  of  the  Service 
who  shall  report  directly  to  the  Director. 
The  head  of  the  Service  shall  employ  such 
staff  as  the  head  of  the  Service  may  need  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Service.  The 
Service  shall  be  administered  separately 
from  other  television  functions  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

(b)  Use  of  Existing  Facilities  of  the 
USIA.— To  assure  consistency  of  presenta- 
tion and  efficiency  of  operations  In  conduct- 
ing the  activities  authorized  under  this  part, 
the  Service  shall  make  maximum  feasible 
utilization  of  Agency  facilities  and  manage- 
ment support.  Including  Voice  of  America: 
Radio  Marti  program.  Voice  of  America,  and 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  Tele- 
vision Service. 

SEC     225.    AMENDMENTS   TO   THE    RADIO    BROAD- 
CASTING TO  Cl'BA  ACT. 

(a)  Advisory  Board  for  Cuba  Broadcast- 
ing.—Section  5  of  the  Radio  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1465c)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 

follows:    "ADVISORY    BOARD    FOR    CUBA    BROAD- 
CASTING"; 

(2)  by  amending  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  Is  established  within  the  Office 
of  the  President  the  Advisory  Board  for 
Cuba  Broadcasting  (hereafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Board').  The  Board  shall 
consist  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  of  whom  not  more  than 
five  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  chairper- 
son. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  review  the  effective- 
ness of  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
Act    and    the    Television    Broadcasting    to 
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Cuba  Act  and  shall  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Director  and  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Broadcasting  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  as  It  may 
consider  necessary."; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  The  head  of  the  Cuba  Service  and  the 
head  of  the  Television  Marti  Service  shall 
serve,  ex  officio,  as  members  of  the  Board."; 
and 

(4)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
by  striking  '•The  ex  officio  member"  and  In- 
serting '•The  ex  officio  members". 

(b)  References.— A  reference  in  any  provi- 
sion of  law  to  the  •Advisory  Board  for 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba "  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Advisory 
Board  for  Cuba  Broadcasting". 

(c)  Continued  Service  of  Members  of 
Board.— Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  for 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  as  In  existence 
on  the  day  l)efore  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  made  by  sulwection  (a)  shall 
continue  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  to  which  each  such  member  was  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
for  Cuba  Broadcasting. 

(d)  Waiver.— Section  3  of  the  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1465a) 
is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting 
before  the  comma  'and  notwithstanding  the 
limitation  of  section  501  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
semination In  the  United  States  of  Informa- 
tion prepared  for  dissemination  abroad  to 
the  extent  such  dissemination  is  inadvert- 
ent". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  sulwections  (a)  and  (d)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


SEC.  226.  ASSISTANCE  FROM  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES. 

In  order  to  assist  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  may  sell.  loan, 
lease,  or  grant  property  (Including  Interests 
therein)  and  may  perform  administrative 
and  technical  supiJort  and  services  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Agency. 

SEC.  227.  FACILITY  COMPENSATION. 

(a)  Claims  Against  Cuba.— It  Is  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
should  seek  prompt  and  full  settlement  of 
United  States  claims  against  the  CJovem- 
ment  of  Cuba  arising  from  Cuban  Interfer- 
ence with  television  and  radio  broadcasting 
In  the  United  States.  Pending  the  settle- 
ment of  these  claims,  it  is  appropriate  to 
provide  some  Interim  assistance  to  the 
United  States  broadcasters  who  are  adverse- 
ly affected  by  Cuban  television  and  radio  In- 
terference and  who  seek  to  assert  their 
right  to  measures  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  such  mterference. 

(b)  Payments  to  United  States  Televi- 
sion Broadcast  Licensees.— The  Agency 
may  make  payments  to  the  United  States 
television  and  radio  broadcast  licensees 
upon  their  application  for  expenses  which 
they  have  Incurred  before,  on.  or  after  the 
date  of  this  Act  In  mitigating  (1)  the  effects 
of  activities  by  the  Government  of  Cuba 
which  directly  interfere  with  the  transmis- 
sion or  reception  of  broadcasts  by  such  li- 
censees, and  (2)  the  direct  Interference 
caused  by  the  transmission  of  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  with  the  transmission 
or  reception  of  broadcasts  by  such  licensees. 
Such  expenses  shall  be  limited  to  the  costs 
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of  equipment  replaced  (less  depreciation) 
and  associated  technical,  engineering,  and 
other  reasonable  and  prudent  expenses. 

(c)  Regulations.— The  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  shall  Issue  such  regula- 
tions and  establish  such  procedures  for  car- 
rying out  this  section  as  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  finds  appropriate. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall  ensure  that  such  regulations  do  not 
impose  an  undue  burden  on  domestic  licens- 
ees. Such  regulations  shall  be  issued  no 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(d)  Authorization  or  Appkopriations.— 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  (5,000,000  for  use  in  compensating 
United  States  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting licensees  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(2)  When  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  have  been  expended, 
$5,000,000  of  such  other  funds  as  are  appro- 
priated (after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act)  to  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  be  available  for  use  in  compen- 
sating United  States  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  licensees  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

(3)  Amounts  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  under  this  section  are  au- 
thorized to  be  available  until  expended. 

(e)  Monitoring  or  Inttrperence.— The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  shall 
continually  monitor  and  periodically  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress interference  to  domestic  broadcast  li- 
censees— 

( 1 )  from  the  operation  of  Cuban  television 
and  radio  stations;  and 

(2)  from  the  operations  of  the  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba. 

(f)  Task  Force.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  estab- 
lish a  task  force  to  analyze  the  level  of  in- 
terference from  the  operation  of  Cuban  tel- 
evision and  radio  stations  experienced  by 
broadcasters  in  the  United  States  and  to 
seek  a  practical  political  and  technical  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

(g)  Eppective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1989. 

SEC.  ns.  AirrHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— In 
addition  to  amounts  under  section  201, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  United  States  Information  Agency. 
(16,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$16,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part. 

(b)  Limitation.- 

(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  no  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
unless  the  President  determines  and  notifies 
the  Congress  that  the  test  of  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  (as  authorized  by  title 
V  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1989  (Public  Law 
100-459))  has  demonstrated  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  is  feasible  and  will  not 
interfere  with  the  broadcasts  of  licensees. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall  furnish  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  all  interim  and  final  reports  and 
other  appropriate  documentation  concern- 
ing objectionable  interference  from  televi- 
sion broadcasting  to  Cuba  to  domestic  tele- 
vision licensees. 

(2)  Not  less  than  30  days  before  the  Presi- 
dent makes  the  determination  under  para- 
graph  (1),   the   President   shall   submit   a 


report  to  the  Congress  which  includes  the 
findings  of  the  test  of  television  broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba. 

(c)  Availability.— Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  until  expended. 

SET.  22>.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  part— 

(1)  the  term  "licensee"  has  the  meaning 
provided  in  section  3(c)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934: 

(2)  the  term  "appropriate  committees  of 
Congress"  includes  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Senate 
Conunlttee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Service"  means  the  Televi- 
sion Marti  Service  established  pursuant  to 
section  224(a)  of  this  Act. 

—Page  20,  after  line  5,  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SECTION  133.  VOLUNTARY  PILOT  PR(X:RAM  FOR  IN- 
CREASED participation  BV  ECO- 
NOMICALLY AND  .S(K'IALLY  DISAD- 
VANTAGED ENTERPRISES  IN  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  Establishment  or  Pilot  Program  for 
Voluntary  Set-Asides.— Not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  (in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency)  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit a  detailed  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  pilot  program  of  voluntary  set-asides  for 
increased  participation  by  economically  and 
socially  disadvantaged  enterprises  in  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress.— Such  plan  shall 
include— 

(Da  description  of  where  such  pilot  pro- 
gram will  be  located  in  each  such  agency's 
organizational  structure  and  what  relevant 
lines  of  authority  will  be  established: 

(2)  a  listing  of  the  specific  responsibilities 
that  will  be  assigned  to  the  pilot  program  to 
enable  it  to  increase,  in  a  rational  and  effec- 
tive manner,  participation  of  economically 
and  socially  disadvantaged  enterprises  in  ac- 
tivities funded  by  such  agencies; 

(3)  a  detailed  design  for  a  time-phase 
system  for  bringing  about  expanded  partici- 
pation by  economically  and  socially  disad- 
vantaged enterprises,  including— 

(A)  specific  recommendations  for  percent- 
age allocations  of  contracts,  subcontracts, 
procurement,  grants,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  by  such  agencies  to 
such  enterprises;  and 

(B)  particular  consideration  of  the  partici- 
pation of  economically  and  socially  disad- 
vantaged enterprises  in  activiites  in  the 
areas  of  communications,  telecommunica- 
tions, and  information  systems: 

(4)  a  proposed  reporting  system  that  will 
permit  objective  measuring  of  the  degree  of 
participation  of  economically  and  socially 
disadvantaged  enterprises  In  comparison  to 
the  total  activities  funded  by  such  agencies: 

(5)  a  detailed  projection  of  the  administra- 
tive budgetary  impact  of  the  establishment 
of  the  pilot  program:  and 

(6)  a  detailed  set  of  objective  criteria  upon 
which  determinations  will  be  made  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  economically  and  socially 
disadvantaged  enterprises  to  receive  con- 
tracts funded  by  such  agencies. 


(c)  Objectives.- The  objective  of  the  pilot 
program  shall  be  to  increase  the  participa- 
tion of  economically  and  socially  disadvan- 
taged business  enterprises  in  contract,  pro- 
curement, grant,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  funded  by  the  agencies. 

(d)  Responsibilities.— The  pilot  program 
shall- 

(1)  establish,  maintain,  and  disseminate 
information  to,  and  otherwise  serve  as  an  in- 
formation clearinghouse  for,  economically 
and  socially  disadvantaged  business  enter- 
prises regarding  business  opportunities 
funded  by  the  agencies: 

(2)  design  and  conduct  projects  to  encour- 
age, promote,  and  assist  economically  and 
socially  disadvantaged  business  enterprises 
to  secure  direct  contracts,  host  country  con- 
tracts, subcontracts,  grants,  and  research 
and  development  contracts  in  order  for  such 
enterprises  to  participate  in  programs 
funded  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
United  States  Information  Agency; 

(3)  conduct  market  research,  planning, 
economic  and  business  analyses,  and  feasi- 
bility studies  to  identify  business  opportuni- 
ties funded  by  such  agencies; 

(4)  develop  support  mechanisms  which 
will  enable  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged enterprises  to  take  advantage  of 
business  opportunities  in  programs  funded 
by  such  agencies;  and 

(5)  enter  into  such  contracts  (to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts),  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  other  transactions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  the  conduct  of  its  functions  under 
this  section. 

(e)  Responsibilities  op  the  Secretary.— 
The  Secretary  of  SUte  (after  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency)  shall  provide  the  pilot 
program  with  such  relevant  Information,  in- 
cluding procurement  schedules,  bids,  and 
specifications  with  respect  to  programs 
funded  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  pilot  program  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions under  this  section. 

(f)  Definitions.- 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "economically  and  socially  disadvan- 
taged enterprise"  means  a  business— 

(A)  which  is  at  least  51  percent  owned  by 
one  or  more  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged individuals,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
publicly  owned  business,  at  least  51  percent 
of  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  one  or 
more  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged individuals:  and 

(B)  whose  management  and  daily  business 
operations  are  controlled  by  one  or  more 
such  individuals. 

(2)  Socially  disadvantaged  individuals  are 
those  who  have  been  subjected  to  racial  or 
ethnic  prejudice  or  cultural  bias  because  of 
their  identity  as  a  member  of  a  group  with- 
out regard  to  their  Individual  qualities. 

(g)  Reports  to  Congress.— For  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report 
concerning  the  implementation  of  the  pilot 
program  under  this  section  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate. 

-Page  71,  after  line  4,  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 
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SEC.  60«.  BEPORT  ON  UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATION- 
AL. SCIENTIFIC.  AND  CULTURAL  OR- 
I       GANIZATION. 

Not  liter  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  on 
the  activities  after  December  31.  1984,  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization. 
—Page  6,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 

(3)  Notwithstanding  section  727  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989  (Public  Law  100-204). 
of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  paragraph  (1),  $100,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  United  SUtes  Com- 
mission on  Improving  the  Effectiveness  of 
the  United  Nations. 

—Page  71,  after  line  4,  insert  the  followmg 
new  section  (and  amend  the  Uble  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC.  6W.  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  IMPROV- 
ING THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS. 

Section  727  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Law  100-204)  is  amended  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  •;  whichever  is  great- 

-Page  22,  after  line  3,  add  the  foUwing  new 
section  (and  amend  the  table  of  contents  ac- 
cordingly): 

SEC  Ml.  REPORT  CONCERNING  COMPENSATION 
AND  DIPLOMATIC  IMMUNITY. 

(a)  Report  to  CoNCRESS.-The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  which  considers  the  need 
and  feasibility  of  esUblishlng  a  program 
which  makes  compensation  awards  to  citi- 
zens and  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States  for  physical  injury  or  financial  loss 
which  is  the  result  of  criminal  activity  rea- 
sonably believed  to  have  been  conunitted  by 
Individuals  with  immunity  from  criminal  ju- 
risdiction as  a  result  of  international  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  arising  from  mul- 
tilateral agreements,  bilateral  agreements, 
or  international  law. 

(b)  Contents  or  Report.— Together  with 
such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate,  the  report  shall  in- 
clude— .    , 

(Da  plan  and  feasibility  analysis  for  the 
esUbllshment  of  such  a  program,  includ- 

ing — 

(A)  specific  recommendations  for  funding, 
administration,  and  procedures  and  stand- 
ards   for    compensation    and    payment    of 

awards;  and  ,  ...     »      < 

(B)  particular  consideration  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  appeals  mechanism; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  fund,  the  availability  of  exist- 
ing accounts,  or  other  sources  of  funding  for 
the  program;  and 

(3)  consideration  of  other  possible  mecha- 
nisms for  compensation  or  reimbursement, 
including  direct  compensation  by  the  mdl- 
vidual  with  Immunity  from  criminal  juris- 
diction or  by  the  sending  country  of  that  In- 
dividual. ^,  ^ 

(c)  Submission  of  REPORT.-Not  more 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  submit  the  report  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress. 
-Page  22,  after  line  3,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 


SEC.  144.  INCREASED  PARTICIPATION  OF  UNITED 
STATES  CONTRACTORS  IN  LOCAL 
GUARD  CONTRACTS  ABROAD  UNDER 
THE  DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  State  Department  policy  concerning 
the  advertising  of  security  contracts  at  for- 
eign service  buildings  has  been  Inconsistent 
over  the  years.  In  many  cases,  diplomatic 
and  consular  posts  abroad  have  been  given 
the  responsibility  to  determine  the  manner 
in  which  the  private  sector  was  notified  con- 
cerning an  Invitation  for  bids  or  request  for 
proposals  with  respect  to  a  local  guard  con- 
tract. Some  United  States  foreign  missions 
have  only  chosen  to  advertise  locally  the 
availability  of  a  local  security  guard  con- 
tract abroad. 

(2)  As  a  result,  many  United  States  securi- 
ty firms  that  provide  local  guard  services 
abroad  have  been  unaware  that  local  guard 
contracts  were  available  for  bidding  abroad 
and  such  firms  have  been  disadvantaged  as 
a  result. 

(3)  Undoubtedly.  United  States  security 
firms  would  be  interested  in  bidding  on 
more  local  guard  contracts  abroad  If  such 
firms  knew  of  the  opportunity  to  bid  on 
such  contracts. 

(b)  Objective.— It  Is  the  objective  of  this 
section  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
local  guard  programs  abroad  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security  and 
to  ensure  maximum  competition  for  local 
guard  contracts  abroad  concerning  foreign 
service  buildings. 

(c)  Participation  of  United  States  Con- 
tractors IN  Local  Guard  Contracts 
Abroad.— With  respect  to  local  guard  con- 
tracts for  a  foreign  service  building  which 
exceed  $250,000  and  are  entered  into  after 
September  30,  1989,  the  Secretary  of  State 

shall- 

(1)  establish  procedures  to  ensure  that  all 
solicitation  for  such  contracts  are  adequate- 
ly advertised  \n  the  Commerce  and  Business 

Dally;  ^^  ^ 

(2)  establish  procedures  to  ensure  that  ap- 
propriate measures  are  taken  by  diplomatic 
and  consular  post  management  to  assure 
that  United  States  persons  and  qualified 
United  States  joint  venture  persons  are  not 
disadvantaged  during  the  solicitation  and 
bid  evaluation  process  due  to  their  distance 
from  the  post;  and 

(3)  give  preference  to  United  States  per- 
sons and  qualified  United  States  joint  ven- 
ture persons  where  such  persons  are  price 
competitive  to  the  non-United  States  per- 
sons bidding  on  the  contract,  are  properly  li- 
censed by  the  host  government,  and  are  oth- 
erwise qualified  to  carry  out  all  the  terms  of 
the  contract. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 

section— 

(1)    the    term    "United    States    person 
means  a  person  which- 

(A)  is  incorporated  or  legally  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  laws  of  any  State,  locality,  or  then 
District  of  Columbia; 

(B)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  In 
the  United  SUtes; 

(C)  has  been  Incorporated  or  legally  orga- 
nized In  the  United  SUtes  for  more  than  2 
years  before  the  issuance  date  of  the  invita- 
tion for  bids  or  request  for  proposals  with 
respect  to  the  contract  under  subsection  (c); 

(D)  has  performed  within  the  United 
States  and  overseas  security  services  similar 
In  complexity  to  the  contract  being  bid; 

(E)  with  respect  to  the  contract  under 
subsection  (c),  has  achieved  a  total  business 
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volume  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  project  being  bid  in  3  years  of  the  5  year 
period  before  the  date  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (C); 

(F)(1)  employs  United  SUtes  citizens  in  at 
least  80  percent  of  Its  principal  management 
positions  In  the  United  States;  and 

(ID  employs  United  States  citizens  In  more 
than  half  of  Its  permanent,  full  time  posi- 
tions in  the  United  States;  and 

(G)  has  the  existing  technical  and  finan- 
cial resources  in  the  United  SUtes  to  per- 
form the  contract; 

(2)  the  term  "qualified  United  SUtes  joint 
venture  person"  means  a  joint  venture  in 
which  a  United  SUtes  person  or  persons 
owns  at  least  51  percent  of  the  assets  of  the 
joint  venture;  and 

(3)  the  term  "foreign  service  building" 
means  any  building  or  grounds  of  the 
United  States  which  is  in  a  foreign  country 
and  Is  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  including  residences 
of  United  SUtes  personnel  assigned  over- 
seas under  the  authority  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor. 

(e)  American  Minority  Contractors.— 
Not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  of 
funds  obligated  for  local  guard  contracts  for 
foreign  service  buildings  subject  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  be  allocated  to  the  extent 
practicable  for  contracts  with  American  mi- 
nority small  business  contractors. 

(f)  American  Small  Business  Contrac- 
tors.—Not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  of  funds  obligated  for  local  guard 
contracts  for  foreign  service  buildings  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (c)  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  extent  practicable  for  contracts  with 
American  small  business  contractors. 

(g)  Limitation  of  Subcontracting.— With 
respect  to  local  guard  contract  subject  to 
subsection  (c),  a  prime  contractor  may  not 
subcontract  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  Its  contract  for  that  project. 
—Page  20,  after  line  5,  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  Uble  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 


SEC.  133.  MIDDLE  EAST  REPORTS. 

(a)  Reports  Concerning  Commitments  op 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization.— 

(1)  Not  more  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  180 
days  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
concerning  the  actions  and  sUtements  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  as 
they  relate  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  com- 
mitments of  such  organization  made  in 
Geneva  on  December  14,  1988,  regarding  the 
renunciation  of  terrorism  and  recognition  of 
Israel's  right  to  exist. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  reports  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  when  there  are 
changes  in  the  procedural  or  substantive 
sUtus  of  the  dialogue  with  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization. 

(3)  Por  the  purpose  of  providing  informa- 
tion required  by  paragraph  (1),  the  term 
"actions  and  statemente  by  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization"  shall  Include  ac- 
tions and  sUtements  of  the  chairman,  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  con- 
stituent groups  comprising  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  and  the  Palestine 
National  Council. 

(b)  Report  Concerning  the  Arab  States 
AND  THE  Peace  Process.— Not  more  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  SecreUry  of  SUte  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
cerning the  policies  of  Arab  sUtes  toward 
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the  Middle  East  peace  process.  Including 
progress  toward— 

(1)  public  recognition  of  Israel's  right  to 
exist  in  peace  and  security: 

(2)  ending  the  Arab  economic  boycott  of 
Israel:  and 

(3)  ending  efforts  to  expel  Israel  from 
international  organizations  or  denying  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  of  such  organiza- 
tions. 

—Page  71.  line  21,  insert  "in  advance"  after 
"provided". 

—Page  71,  after  line  4.  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly ): 

SEC.  «M.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  CONCERNING  AN  EN- 
HANCED ROLE  FOR  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COIRT  OF  JISTICE  IN  RESO- 
LUTION OF  INTERNATIONAL  DI8- 
PITTES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  In  1945  the  United  SUtes  supported 
the  establishment  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  (ICJ)  to  provide  for  the  or- 
derly resolution  of  disputes  among  nations 
under  the  rule  of  law. 

(2)  The  United  SUtes.  pursuant  to  Article 
93  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  is 
also  a  party  to  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  which  provides  in  Ar- 
ticle 36<1)  that  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  will  have  Jurisdiction  over  'all  cases 


which  the  parties  refer  to  it  and  all  matters 
specifically  provided  for  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  or  in  treaties  and  con- 
ventions in  force". 

(3)  In  August  1946  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  advice  and  consent  (61  Stat. 
1218),  voluntarily  accepted  the  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  other  international  disputes 
under  Article  36(2)  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  on  certain 
conditions,  and  maintained  such  recognition 
for  four  decades  from  1946  to  1986  when 
United  States  acceptance  was  terminated. 

(4)  The  United  States  has  utilized  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  on  numerous 
occasions  to  resolve  disputes  with  other  na- 
tions. 

(5)  In  April  1984.  the  United  States  noti- 
fied the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  that  the  United  States  was  suspend- 
ing for  two  years  its  acceptance  of  the  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  in  cases  relating  to  Central 
America. 

(6)  In  1985,  the  United  SUtes  announced 
it  was  terminating,  in  whole.  United  SUtes 
acceptance  (effective  April  1.  1986)  of  the 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

(7)  The  Soviet  Union,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  is  also  a  party  to  the  Stat- 


ute of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
and  is  thus  bound  by  Article  36(  1 ). 

(8)  The  Soviet  Union,  unlike  the  United 
States,  has  not  since  the  inception  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  voluntarily 
accepted  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
ICJ  under  Article  36(2)  or  taken  any  other 
case  voluntarily  to  the  court. 

(9)  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  in 
his  address  to  the  United  Nations  in  Decem- 
ber of  1988  said:  "We  believe  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
at  the  Hague  as  regards  the  interpreUtion 
and  implementation  of  agreements  on 
human  rights  should  be  binding  on  all 
sUtes.". 

(10)  The  Legal  Advisor  of  the  State  De- 
partment is  holding  discussions  with  Soviet 
officials  and  representatives  of  other  perma- 
nent members  of  the  United  Nations  Securi- 
ty Council  and  other  states  to  determine 
whether  and  how  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  might  be  used  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes 
through  procedures  that  assure  fairness  and 
the  protection  of  legitimate  national  inter- 
ests. 

(b)  Sense  or  Congress.— The  Congress 
commends  and  strongly  supports  efforts  by 
the  United  States  to  broaden  the  compulso- 
ry jurisdiction  and  enhance  the .  effective- 
ness of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  DRAGOLJUB 
DRAZA  MIHAILOVICH 


IHON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

'  OF  ItXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Monday,  April  10.  1989 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to 
remember,  on  the  96th  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  the  sacrifice  Yugoslavian  Gen.  Dragoljub 
Draza  Mihailovich  made  for  the  United  States 
and  our  Western  Allies  during  Worid  War  II. 
General  Mihailovich  was  one  of  the  foremost 
resistance  leaders  in  Nazi-occupied  Europe, 
yet  his  story  is  often  forgotten  or  ignored. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  rescued  over  500 
downed  Allied  airmen  over  the  course  of  the 
war.  the  general  and  his  army,  called  the 
Chetnks,  was  abandoned  by  the  Western 
Allies,  at  least  in  part  as  a  result  of  the  mis- 
leading and  often  fabricated  reports  being  fed 
to  the  British  Government  through  Commu- 
nists within  the  British  intelligence  network. 
Subsequently,  the  British  Government  began 
to  support  Tito,  as  dkj  the  United  States,  even 
though  it  was  evident  that  he  and  his  follow- 
ers were  ardent  Communists. 

In  order  to  give  General  Mihailovich  the 
proper  place  in  history  he  so  richly  deserves,  I 
have  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  156, 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  public 
monument  in  his  memory.  The  National  Com- 
misskjn  of  American  Airmen  Rescued  by  Gen- 
eral Mihaitovich  has  agreed  to  finance  all  con- 
structkjn  and  maintenance  costs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  fellow  Americans 
to  read  the  following  account  of  the  career  of 
General  Mihailovich,  written  by  Mr.  Milos  Acin- 
Kosta,  an  author  of  many  books  on  General 
Mihaitovk:h.  Even  if  we  cannot  immediately 
fulfill  his  dream  for  a  free,  democratic  Yugo- 
slavia, we  can  at  least  honor  General  Mihailo- 
vich for  his  efforts  to  see  that  dream  become 
a  realty. 

REMXMBiX  General  Mihailovich,  March  27, 
1893-JULy  17,  1946 

During  World  War  II,  Yugoslavia  became 
the  battlefield  of  bloody  guerrilla  warfare 
between  the  Yugoslav  Army  in  the  Home- 
land (YAH),  under  the  conrunand  of  General 
Dragoljub  Draza  MihailoviC— to  whom  the 
people  had  given  the  singularly  affectionate 
title  chicha  (Uncle)— and  the  German  occu- 
pation forces,  their  Allies,  and  the  indige- 
nous  traitors  who   had  collaborated   with 

them.  _  _     . 

Immediately  after  the  German  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  end  of  June  1941. 
Yugoslavia  became  the  scene  of  a  cruel  civil 
war  between  the  legally  designated  YAH 
and  Stalinist-armed  local  units. 

General  Staff  Colonel  MihailoviC  was  suc- 
cessively promoted  during  the  course  of  the 
war  to  Brigadier  General.  Major  General, 
and  finally  to  General.  As  a  general,  he  was 
the  Chief-of-Staff  of  the  High  Command 
and  the  Minister  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  in  the  legal  Yugoslav  Government. 


MihailoviC  was  the  only  Allied  Minister  of 
War  and  the  Chief-of-Staff  of  the  High 
Command  which  was  active  and  fought  on 
the  territory  of  occupied  Yugoslavia. 

In  Yugoslavia,  the  war  began  on  April  6, 
1941  with  a  brutal  Nazi  air  attack  on  the 
open  city  of  Belgrade.  The  April  campaign 
was  short.  The  overwhelming  superiority  of 
the  German  army  forced  the  Yugoslav  High 
Command  to  sign  the  Article  of  Capitula- 
tion. The  capitulation  horrified  the  tradi 
tionally  independent  Serbes  and  stunned 
the  Slovenes.  The  Croats,  however,  were  ex- 
hilerated.  and  welcomed  the  Germans  into 
Zagreb  with  flowers.  At  the  same  time  the 
capitulation  inspired  the  Communists,  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  Hitler-Stalin  Non- 
agression  Pact  was  in  force. 

Colonel  MihailoviC.  a  Serbian  from  Ivan- 
jica.  was  at  a  Bosnian  town  called  Doboj 
when  he  received  the  capitulation  order.  He 
refused  to  carry  out  the  order  of  the  High 
Conmiand  saying.  "I  do  not  recognize  the 
capitulation." 

By  rejecting  the  capitulation,  although 
the  whole  Europe  capitulated,  Chicha  en- 
tered into  the  history  of  Serbia,  of  Yugo- 
slavia, of  Europe,  and  of  the  World  in  the 
singlular  struggle  for  freedom  which 
reached  the  epic  level  of  the  historical  Ser- 
bian Battle  of  Kosovo  of  1389. 

MihailoviC  had  been  twice-wounded  on  the 
Salonica  Front  and  was  experienced  in 
battle  against  the  Germans  and  the  Bulgar- 
ians. As  an  officer  of  the  Serbian  epoch  of 
Liberation  and  Reunification  of  1912-1913. 
nurtured  in  the  traditional  spirit  of  the  ex- 
pression. "Liberty  or  Death."  the  capitula- 
tion order  was  worse  than  death  itself.  Even 
before  World  War  II.  as  a  young  officer  Mi- 
hailoviC had  advanced  the  idea  of  a  guerrilla 
(Chetnik  in  Serbian)  war  as  a  lecturer  on 
Tactics  among  his  fellow  officers  at  the 
Military  Academy  and  the  Advanced  Mili- 
tary School.  The  decision  to  continue  the 
struggle  against  the  invaders  as  a  guerrilla 
leader  rather  than  to  capitulate  was  quite 
natural  to  this  specialist  in  guerrilla  (Chet- 
nik) warfare.  On  the  eve  of  World  War  II. 
MihailoviC  had  made  a  full  report  on  the 
subject  of  guerrilla  warfare  to  the  then  Min- 
ister of  War.  General  Milan  NediC.  The  Min- 
ister reprimanded  him  for  his  report  and 
sought  to  relieve  him  of  his  duties  as  a  gen- 
eral staff  officer. 

Ironically,  one  year  later.  MihailoviC  re- 
jected the  capitulation.  General  NediC 
became  a  collaborator,  and  the  first  guerril- 
la units  were  formed  by  the  colonel.  As  the 
first  guerrilla  (Chetnik)  leader  of  World 
War  II.  he  declared  on  May  8.  1941,  the  for- 
mation of  the  GHQ  of  YAH  on  Ravna  Gora 
Mountain.  However,  the  very  first  guerrilla 
action  in  subjugated  Europe  MihailoviC  car- 
ried out  on  April  22.  1941.  with  an  attack  on 
the  German  outpost  along  the  ZavidoviC- 
Han  Pijesak  rail  line  in  Bosnia.  After  this 
successful  raid.  MihailoviCs  first  guerrilla 
detachment  moved  from  Bosnia  into  Serbia 
proper  via  Tara  Mountain  and  Suvobor  to 
Ravna  Gora.  Henceforth  his  soldiers  were 
known  as  the  Ravnogotsi.  The  eight  of  May 
later  people  celebrated  as  the  Ravna  Gora 
Day. 

From  Ravna  Gora.  Chicha  sent  his  mili- 
tary cadre  to  all  parts  of  occupied  and  dis- 


membered Yugoslavia  as  Ravna  Gora  orga- 
nizers. The  first  mission  of  the  organizers 
was  to  bring  together  "Chetnik  detach- 
ments of  our  unsurrendered  army"— as  the 
people  called  the  guerrillas,  following  Serbi- 
an tradition— who  were  scattered  in  the 
mountains  and  forests.  The  second  mission 
was  to  continue  or  extend  organized  resist- 
ance to  the  occupation  and  to  raise  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  people.  The  third  mis- 
sion was  to  form  new  units  of  the  Yugoslav 
Army  in  the  Homeland. 

Thus  did  Chicha.  a  senior  officer  of  the 
army  of  the  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia,  begin 
and  extend  the  organization  of  the  YAH  as 
an  armed  force  of  the  legal  government  of 
Yugoslavia. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  YAH.  and 
along  with  the  Command.  Mountain  Staff 
No.  1.  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Ravna 
Gora  Movement  was  organized.  The  ideolo- 
gic sut)stance  of  the  movement— For  Democ- 
racy. Against  All  Dictatorships— was.  in  es- 
sence, the  aim  of  the  war.  The  Central  Na- 
tional Committee  was  comp)osed  of  political 
representatives  of  prewar  opposition  parties. 
The  foremost  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  headed  the  Ravna  Gora  Movement. 

In  1943.  the  Germans  secured  their  rear 
echelon  and  obtained  a  secure  battleground 
for  their  Operation  Schwarz  ("Operation 
Black")  to  destroy  MihailoviCs  High  Com- 
mand. 

Operation  Schwarz  had  as  its  principal 
mission  the  capture  or  the  liquidation  of 
Chicha.  the  elimination  of  the  Command  of 
the  YAH  and  then  the  defeat  of  all  the 
Ravna  Gora  units.  This  mission  against 
Chicha  was  decided  by  Hitler  himself.  The 
operation  could  not  have  been  carried  out  in 
May  1943.  had  there  been  no  agreement  be- 
tween the  Nazis  and  Stalinists  at  Zagreb. 
Though  Operation  Schwarz  failed  to 
achieve  its  goal  because  Chicha.  his  staff 
and  the  British  Military  Mission  vanished 
into  the  mountains  as  the  strategic  encircle- 
ment by  German.  Italian.  UstaSa,  Bulgarian 
and  Partisan  Forces  closed  in.  the  YAH  nev- 
ertheless sustained  heavy  losses,  primarily 
because  of  the  lack  of  ammunition  due  to 
the  radical  change  of  the  British  policy 
toward  Yugoslavia. 

Afterwards,  the  Germans  and  the  Italians 
offered  a  reward  for  the  death  or  capture  of 
Chica  MihailoviC.  This  was  the  second  time 
the  Germans  had  offered  a  reward  for  the 
head  of  MihailoviC.  It  amounted  to  100.000 
gold  Marks. 

During  1944.  the  YAH  was  charged  with 
the  rescue  of  Allied  airmen  who  were 
downed  over  Yugoslavia.  Altogether,  over 
500  airmen  were  rescued,  most  of  them 
Americans.  All  were  evacuated  successfully 
from  makeshift  airfields  in  Serbia  and  were 
taken  to  airbases  located  in  the  liberated 
parts  of  Italy.  After  the  war.  the  American 
airmen  formed  their  own  veteran  associa- 
tion named  the  National  Commission  of 
American  Airmen  Rescued  by  General  Mi- 
hailovich. The  principal  goal  of  this  veter- 
ans organization  was  to  raise  a  monument 
of  gratitude  to  General  MihailoviC  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  The  commission  has  agreed  to 
finance  the  entire  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  monument. 
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In  February  1944.  a  report  of  a  Ravna 
Oora  Congress  at  a  village  named  Ba  in 
Serbia  was  given  to  authorities  in  Washing- 
ton. Because  this  Congress  was  held  on  St. 
Sava  Day  (January  27)  it  became  luiown  as 
the  St.  Sava  Congress.  At  the  Congress. 
Chicha  gave  his  classical  speech.  He  public- 
ly proposed  that  only  a  freely  elected  na- 
tional assembly,  in  a  constitutional  proce- 
dure, can  accomplish  the  reorganization  of 
the  government.  To  dispell  rumors  spread 
by  the  enemy,  both  fascists  and  commu- 
nists, that  the  Ravna  Gora  forces  were  pre- 
paring a  reprisal  campaign,  he  also  con- 
firmed that  it  was  illegal  and  inethical  for 
anyone  to  take  revenue  on  anyone  else. 

After  the  resolution  of  the  Congress  was 
made,  Chicha  issued  orders  for  the  forma- 
tion of  armed  forces  for  Serbia.  Croatia  and 
Slovenia  federal  units  of  Yugoslavia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congress  Resolution,  these 
were  distinct  federal  units,  each  of  which 
had  its  own  national  flag,  under  a  unified 
High  Command,  that  is.  the  Minister  of  Na- 
tional I^fense. 

The  orders  to  reform  the  YAH  neutralized 
all  the  Stalinist  and  the  UstaSa  stories  of  in- 
tentions of  Chicha  and  his  Ravna  Gora  men 
to  create  a  Greater  Serbia.  The  actual  situa- 
tion in  the  countryside,  even  before  the  Res- 
olution of  the  Congress,  msule  it  possible  to 
organize  the  larger  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  country  both  in  a  political  and  military 
sense. 

If  one  were  to  take  into  account  the  bru- 
tality of  the  occupation,  the  atrocities  of 
the  UstaSa  as  well  as  the  Stalinist  Partisans, 
and  the  insufficiency  in  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  medical  supplies,  then  one  can  ap- 
preciate the  success  achieved  by  the  Ravna 
Gora  Movement  in  organizing  the  resistance 
of  the  entire  territory.  At  that  time,  the 
Germans  executed  100  Serbians  for  each 
German  soldier  killed  and  executed  SO  hos- 
tages for  each  German  wounded.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  killings  and  the  burning  to  the 
(round  of  whole  villages,  the  occupation 
forces  sent  Serbians  to  death  camps 
throughout  Germany  and  even  Poland  and 
Norway.  Genocide  is  the  name  of  such  acts. 
Throughout  the  war  the  Germans  did  not 
recognize  the  war  convention  status  of  the 
members  of  the  YAH  as  soldiers.  They  were 
regarded  not  as  soldiers  of  a  warring  coun- 
try: in  the  eyes  of  the  Nazis,  the  UstaSa,  and 
the  Stalinists  alike  they  were  simply  "ban- 
diU." 

The  Stalinist  Communist  Party  of  Yugo- 
slavia was  brought  to  power  with  the  arrival 
of  the  Red  Army  in  Belgrade  (October  1944) 
because  it  was  the  servant  of  the  all-power- 
ful Stalin.  The  main  body  of  the  YAH  was 
disbanded  in  the  Spring  of  1945  in  Bosnia 
because  it  was  completely  out  of  ammuni- 
tion. Among  the  many  lost  was  one  Vojislav 
D.  MihailoviC  the  only  son  of  Chicha. 

The  "Mountain  King  of  Serbia"  as  Chicha 
was  sometimes  called,  even  then  "vanished" 
from  Stalinist  encirclement.  In  the  Spring 
of  1946.  however,  he  was  betrayed  by  Major 
Nikola  KalabiC,  brought  before  a  public 
legal  lynching  trial,  which  mirrored  Stalin's 
"legal"  trials  of  the  nineteen  thirties,  found 
"guilty  as  charged  by  the  CPY",  and  was 
shot  on  July  17,  1946. 

Although  the  physical  location  of  his 
grave  is  not  known,  his  memory  has  not 
faded.  In  1988.  in  the  heart  of  Belgrade,  Ser 
blan  youths  sang  songs  in  praise  of  Chicha 
and  Ravna  Gora. 

The  Americans,  both  the  people  and  the 
Government,  remained  convinced  that 
Chicha  was  a  hero  of  World  War  II,  the 
first  guerrilla  of  Europe,  the  savior  of  Amer- 
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lean  airmen,  and  a  convinced  democrat  who 
died  fighting  against  dictatorships  of  both 
the  Hitlerian  and  Stalinist  type.  For  this 
reason.  President  Truman  awarded  him  a 
posthumous  Legion  of  Merit  medal  in  1948, 
the  highest  award  which  can  be  given  to  a 
non-citizen  of  the  United  States. 
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contributions  will  be  recognized  and  hon- 
ored. 

A  celebration  for  Loveland  RSVP  mem- 
bers is  planned  for  late  June,  and  a  celebra- 
tion for  Estes  Park  RSVP  members  is 
planned  for  late  summer. 


RSVP  MEMBERS  REACH  OUT  TO 
COLORADO  COMMUNITIES 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  1989 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ctoloradc.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
(XJt  volunteer  workers  who  give  selflessly  of 
themselves,  the  structure  of  the  community 
coukj  rwt  be  as  strong  as  it  is  today.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize,  in  particular,  the 
contribution  of  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  [RSVP]  memt)ers  to  Lanmer  County. 

These  volunteers,  age  60  and  at)Ove,  are 
shining  examples  of  people  dedicated  to  tf>e 
principle  of  hard  work.  They  direct  their  ener- 
gies into  schools,  libraries,  and  nursing 
homes,  among  other  community  centers,  and 
receive  nothing  in  return,  but  personal  gratifi- 
cation 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  draw  due  attention 
to  RSVP,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Recoad  an  article  which  describes  the  serv- 
ices It  provides. 

RSVP  Members  Contribute  Much 

The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  of 
Larimer  County  (RSVP)  recruits  and  places 
volunteers,  age  60  and  above,  in  non-profit 
service  agencies.  During  1988,  over  1,000 
RSVP  volunteers  contributed  182.498  hours 
in  Larimer  County. 

Their  invaluable  contributions  save  Lar- 
imer County  service  agencies  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  while  completing  es- 
sential tasks  that  might  otherwise  go 
undone. 

In  Ft.  Collins,  a  handful  of  RSVP  mem- 
tjers  serve  as  couriers  for  the  fire  depart- 
ment. In  Loveland.  dedicated  RSVP  mem- 
bers aide  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a 
massive  valentine  re-mailing  campaign.  In 
Estes  Park,  a  cadre  of  RSVP  volunteers 
work  in  the  hospital  thrift  shop  that  turns 
over  a  substantial  profit  each  year  to  pur- 
chase needed  equipment.  RSVP  memljers 
help  also  in  schools,  libraries,  cultural  cen- 
ters, nursing  homes,  and  food  distribution 
centers.  They  help  those  living  in  shelters 
for  the  homeless  and  abused. 

RSVP  of  Larimer  County  is  allowed  to  co- 
ordinate several  direct  services.  Our  volun- 
teers enjoy  working  on  these  projects  and 
they  provide  needed,  unduplicated  services 
to  other  seniors  in  our  community.  Our 
direct  services  include  providing  over  700  in- 
dividual Medicare  counseling  sessions  each 
year.  RSVP— VITA  volunteers  prepared 
over  1.000  income  tax  returns,  free  of 
charge,  for  low-income  seniors.  They  receive 
no  money  from  the  Federal  government  to 
help  offset  expenses  generated  by  this  pro- 
gram. A  grocery  shopping  service  keeps 
hometwund  seniors  healthy  by  delivering 
prescriptions  and  food,  even  during  the 
coldest  day  of  the  year.  Telephone  Friends 
and  Carrier  Alert  help  seniors  living  alone 
to  know  they  are  not  isolated  and  forgotten. 

A  "Hats  Off  to  RSVP  Volunteers!"  cele- 
bration will  be  held  for  the  memt>ers  of  the 
Ft.  Collins  RSVP  on  April  6.  Outstanding 
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HON.  JIM  BATES 

or  CALIPORNIA 
Il»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  1989 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
direct  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  Grace 
Commission  recommendations.  One  of  the 
Commiss4on's  recommendations  f(x;used  on 
the  need  to  reduce  Government  loan  guaran- 
tees for  electnc  borrowers  and  to  require  the 
electric  distribution  cooperatives  to  seek  fi- 
nancing from  the  private  sector.  In  essence, 
this  is  precisely  what  the  Bates-Hunter  legisla- 
tive Initiative  proposes  to  do. 

H.R.  1232,  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration Lending  Assistance  Improvements  Act 
continues  to  gain  bipartisan  coalition  support.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Council  for  Citi- 
zens Against  Government  Waste  has  joined  in 
the  Bates-Hunter  effort  along  with  such 
groups  as  the  National  Taxpayers  Union,  the 
National  Propane  Gas  Association,  and  the 
Bankers  Committee.  In  addition,  this  legisla- 
tion enjoys  support  from  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  including  Barney 
Frank,  Robert  Lagomarsino,  Robert 
Garcia,  and  Helen  Bentley.  I  am  additionally 
pleased  to  note  that  Clayton  Yeutter,  the 
newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently made  note  of  the  financial  solvency  of 
REA  borrowers  and  stated  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  existing  REA  subsidy  was  hard  to  justl- 

ty. 

The  Grace  Commission  recommends  three 
policy  changes  with  regard  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
tnfication  Administration.  They  are:  Reduce 
generation  and  transmission  loans,  reduce 
Government  financing  of  cooperatives,  and 
reduce  regulation.  The  Grace  Commission's 
report  gives  increasing  visibility  to  additional 
methods  of  reducing  the  deficit,  rather  than 
concentrating  solely  on  conventional  deficit-re- 
ducing strategies. 

In  the  debate  about  the  mammoth  budget 
deficit  that  haunts  our  economy,  arguments 
have  focused  mainly  on  the  outlays  for  de- 
fense ar>d  on  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  or 
fees  on  working  Americans.  Left  out  of  the  de- 
bates, or  at  least  given  little  regard.  Is  the  bur- 
geoning subsidies  in  the  agricultural  sector, 
which  have  risen  by  olympian  tx)unds  In 
recent  years.  As  an  example,  the  Grace  Com- 
mission notes  that  "since  1973,  the  amount  of 
annual  [REA]  loan  guarantees  extended  in- 
creased rapidly,  doubling  thie  cumulative 
amount  outstanding  from  $13.5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1978  to  $31.6  billion  In  fiscal  year  1980." 
This  exponential  increase  has  contributed  to 
Government  borrowing,  exposed  interest  rates 
and  affected  debt  management  policy.  A 
recent  Congressional  Budget  Office  report, 
entitled,  "Reducing  the  Deficit:  Spending  and 
Revenue  Options"  emphasized  that  because 
of  the  interest  rate  subsidy  provided  to  REA 
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borrowers  over  the  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment incurs  large  budgetary  costs  from  REA 
lending  activities  each  year. 

It  is  for  precisely  this  reason  that  legislation 
that  addresses  both  agricultural  policy  and  the 
budget  deficit  is  absolutely  essential.  H.R. 
1232,  would  reduce  our  budget  deficit  by  $5 
billion  over  the  next  5  years  by  replacing  high 
subsidy  REA  direct  loans  with  REA  guaran- 
tees of  private  loans  at  the  market  rate  when 
assisting  legitimate  niral  borrowers. 

Today,  without  question,  REA  begs  for 
refomi.  Under  current  law,  areas  that  were 
mral  in  former  times  but  are  no  longer  rural 
continue  to  receive  high  subsidy  assistance. 
About  5  percent  of  REA  borrowers  serve 
largely  metropolitan  areas,  not  rural  areas. 
During  the  period  of  1980  to  1985,  these 
urban  and  suburban  bonowers  received  neariy 
20  percent  of  all  electric  loans  aimed  at  niral 
communities. 

The  telephone  program  is  no  different.  A 
number  of  REA  bonowers  are  subsidiaries  of 
major,  multimillion  and  multibillion  dollar  tele- 
communications holding  companies.  A  recent 
in-house  study  compiled  by  REA  shows  that 
these  holding  companies,  representing  7.5 
percent  of  all  telephone  borrowers,  took  25.5 
percent  of  the  money  between  1980  and 
1985.  Major  league  operators  have  no  place 
taking  high-subsidy  assistance  from  hard 
working  taxpayers.  American  taxpayers  are 
growing  tired  of  subsidizing  the  1,400  private 
cooperatives  who  borrow  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  as  low  as  5  percent.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  a  recent  Newsweek  article  which 
listed  the  REA  loan  program  as  one  of  the 
Government's  boondoggle  pori<  programs  that 
is  ripe  for  reform. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was 
established  to  help  rural  Depression-era  com- 
munities obtain  electricity  and  phone  service 
by  ottering  them  direct,  subsidized,  below 
market-rate  loans.  In  1936,  when  President 
Roosevelt  enacted  the  REA  loan  program, 
only  12  percent  of  U.S.  farms  had  electricity 
and  only  36  percent  of  fanns  had  telephones. 
In  1988,  99  percent  of  farms  have  electricity 
and  97  percent  have  telephone  service. 

The  Bates-Hunter  REA  loan  reform  meas- 
ure would  save  $5  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  This  legislation  produces  dramatic  sav- 
ings and  does  so  without  abolishing  the  REA 
or  causing  a  drastic  increase  in  farmer's  utility 
bills.  It  is  the  type  of  reform  called  for  in  these 
times  because  it  measures  assistance  to 
those  who  need  it  while  eliminating  assistance 
to  tfwse  who  don't . 

In  the  few  cases  where  a  bonower  is  expe- 
riencing financial  hardship,  my  legislation  pro- 
vides a  wholly  reliable  safety-net.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  We  should  not  threaten  quality,  re- 
liable, and  affordable  sen/ice  to  mral  Amen- 

cans. 

We  all  know  that  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
must  ultimately  be  reduced.  The  Bates-Hunter 
bill  reforms  the  REA  loan  program  and  re- 
duces our  costs  without  harming  rural  America 
or  abolishing  the  program.  It  allows  us,  in  a 
substantial  way,  to  find  the  resources  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  to  meet  other  urgent 
needs  of  today's  America. 
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DICK  BURRESS  ON  THE  BICEN- 
TENNIAL CONGRESS:  200 
YEARS  AND  GOING  STRONG 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  1989 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  Rich- 
ard T.  Burress,  senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution spoke  at  the  April  breakfast  of  the 
House  Republican  Senior  Committee  Staff 
Alumni  Association  on  the  activities  and  ac- 
tions of  the  very  first  Congress,  whose  bicen- 
tennial birthday  we  are  celebrating  this  year. 

I  believe  all  Members  will  find  his  remari<s 
to  be  both  interesting  and  informative. 

Mr.  Burress  served  as  deputy  counsel  to 
President  Nixon  and  assistant  to  President 
Ford.  He  also  served  as  counsel  to  the  House 
Republican  leadership,  as  minority  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  House,  and  staff  director  of  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee  and  as 
minority  counsel  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  He  has  written  and 
spoken  extensively  on  our  constitutional  histo- 
ry and  is  emerging  as  a  recognized  expert  on 
the  life  and  times  of  James  Madison. 

Two  Hundred  and  Going  Strong? 


(By  Richard  T.  Burress) 
Remarks  delivered  in  Washington  DC  on 
April  5,  1989  at  the  House  Republican 
Senior  Committee  Staff  Alumni  Association. 
Although  March  4.  1789  was  the  day  the 
First  Congress  had  t>een  scheduled  to  open, 
it  was  not  until  April  1  that  a  quorum  was 
present  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Five  days  later  there  was  a  quorum  in  the 
Senate.  With  thU  less  than  auspicious  be- 
ginning, the  First  Sessions  of  the  First  Con- 
gress staggered  into  action.  No  one  predict- 
ed that  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive legislative  bodies  of  this  or  any  other 
time. 

The  Members  were  planters,  merchants,  a 
few  clergymen  and  lawyers,  many  lawyers, 
thirty-eight  percent  to  be  exact.  All  were 
white  and  male.  In  the  House  there  was  a 
clerk,  two  assistant  clerks,  chaplain,  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  doorkeeper  and  one  assistant. 
The  Senate  had  a  secretary,  chaplain,  two 
clerks,  a  doorkeeper  and  a  messenger.  The 
budget  was  $374,000.  There  were  no  commit- 
tees or  committee  staffs. 

Before  it  adjourned  on  Septeml)er  29.  the 
First  Congress:  counted  the  electoral  bal- 
lots; inaugurated  Washington  and  Adams; 
created  the  State.  Treasury,  and  War  De- 
partments; established  the  Office  of  Attor- 
ney General;  enacted  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789:  passed  bills  relating  to  copyrights,  pat- 
ents, lighthouses,  maritime  regulations,  nat- 
uralization, postal  regulations,  duties  on  dis- 
tilled spirits  and  funding  of  the  debt;  incor- 
porated the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  es- 
Ublished  a  permanent  seat  of  government 
along  the  Potomac;  and  adopted  twelve 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  ten  of 
which  became  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Not  bad 
for  a  group  that  lived  in  boarding  houses, 
wrote  the  legislation  themselves  and  had  no 
offices  or  staff. 

The  First  Congress  did  have  experience. 
Eleven  in  the  Senate  and  nine  in  the  House 
attended  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
over  half  had  served  in  the  Continental 
Congress  and  many  of  the  others  in  SUte 
legislatures. 
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Above  all.  there  was  George  Washington. 
More  than  the  Constitution,  certainly  more 
than  Congress,  he  was  the  unifying  force. 
Despite  apparent  nervousness,  "This  great 
man  was  agitated  and  embarrassed  more 
than  ever  he  was  by  the  leveled  cannon  or 
pointed  Musket,  he  trembled  and  several 
times  could  scarce  make  out  to  read."  The 
sincerity  of  his  inaugural  address  inspired 
confidence.  His  call  for  guidance,  "It  would 
be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit,  in  this  first 
official  act,  my  fervent  supplications  to  that 
Almighty  Being  who  rules  over  the  uni- 
verse" was  a  reminder  that  this  was  a  gov- 
ernment  instituted   under   divine   benedic- 
tion. His  renunciation  of  all  compensation 
continued  a  practice  he  established  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Continental  Army. 
And  his  call  for  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution, "Besides  the  ordinary  objects  sub- 
mitted to  your  care,  it  will  remain  with  your 
judgement  to  decide  how  far  an  exercise  of 
the  occasional  power  delegated  by  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Constitution,  is  rendered  expe- 
dient   at    the    present    time,"    brightened 
James  Madison's  day  even  though  it  came 
as  no  surprise.  Madison  had  helped  to  draft 
the  speech  during  an  earlier  visit  to  Mount 
Vernon. 

James  Madison,  the  star  of  the  First  Con- 
gress, had  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  February  after  a  bitter  cam- 
paign. His  opponent  in  the  ratification 
battle,  Patrick  Henry,  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  cause  his  defeat  including  having 
James  Monroe  run  against  him.  To  win. 
Madison  had  to  make  a  solemn  pledge  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  have  a  Bill  of  RighU 
adopted  in  the  First  Session  of  Congress. 
Washington's  remarks  were  the  first  step  in 
this  process.  With  an  unseemly  amount  of 
cajoling,  and  with  insistence  bordering  on 
the  obnoxious,  Madison  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise. On  September  25.  Congress  adopted  and 
sent  to  the  States  not  ten  but  twelve  articles 
of  amendment.  Exercising  better  judgement 
than  Congress,  the  States  refused  to  ratify 
the  first  two  dealing  with  House  districting 
and  Congressional  pay.  This  accident  of  his- 
tory made  freedom  of  religion,  speech  and 
press  the  First  Amendment  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  First  Congress  and  the  first  President 
had  a  lot  to  learn.  At  the  outset  the  Senate 
demanded  that  the  President  be  present  in 
person  to  discuss  proposed  treaties.  They 
even  had  him  take  the  Vice  President's 
chair.  This  caused  John  Adams  to  complain. 
"I  am  possessed  of  two  separate  powers,  the 
one  in  esse;  and  the  other  posse.  I  am  Vice 
President,  in  this  I  am  nothing,  but  I  may 
be  everything.  But  I  am  President  also  of 
the  Senate.  When  the  President  comes  into 
the  Senate,  what  shall  I  be."  He  did  not 
need  to  worry,  Washington  became  so  dis- 
gusted with  Senate  procrastination  that  he 
never  came  back  and  neither  have  any  other 
Presidents. 

The  Senate  toyed  with  the  idea  that  as 
they  had  the  right  to  confirm  Presidential 
appointments,  they  should  have  the  right  to 
unconfirm  as  well.  Even  though  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  speaks 
either  way.  Washington  had  no  trouble 
turning  this  proposal  down.  Alexander 
Hamilton  requested  permission  to  appear 
liefore  the  House.  The  Members  fearing  the 
eloquent  Hamilton,  declined.  Thus  was  bom 
the  tradition  that  Cabinet  Officers  do  not 
appear  to  answer  questions  as  they  do  in  the 
English  parliamentary  system. 

There  was  plenty  of  time  for  foolishness. 
The  Senate  spent  much  of  its  first  month  in 
det>ate   over   what   to   call   the   President. 
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Their  final  preference.  "His  Highness  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Protec- 
tor of  the  Rights  of  the  Same".  The  House 
did  not  agree.  A  simple,  "Mr.  President"  has 
served  ever  since.  In  the  meantime,  John 
Adams  became  luiown  as  "His  Rotundity" 
and  "His  Superfluous  Excellency."  Vice 
Presidents  then  and  now  get  very  little  re- 
spect. 

Nonsensical  and  even  outrageous  state- 
ments were  in  vogue.  Member  Burlce  in  the 
Constitutional  amendment  debate  stated  he 
considered  them  "little  better  than  whipsyl- 
labub,  frothy  and  full  of  wind  formed  only 
to  please  the  palate."  Member  Livermore 
was  against  prohibiting  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishments"  for  he  believed  the  clause 
could  prevent  "hanging,  whipping  or  cutting 
off  of  ears  if  such  was  considered  necessary 
to  correct  vice." 

One  might  wonder  what  the  First  Con- 
gress would  thinli  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
First.  They  probably  would  be  surprised 
that  Congress  has  lasted  as  long  as  it  has. 
They  undoubtedly  would  be  amazed  by  its 
growth.  Today  there  are  435  House  Mem- 
bers, five  territorial  delegates  and  100  Sena- 
tors. The  Congressional  budget  is  in  excess 
of  (3  billion  dollars.  There  are  more  than 
18.000  employees  and  a  total  of  55  standing 
House  and  Senate  Committees.  Some  might 
say  the  business  of  Congress  is  business,  big 
business. 

Unfortunately,  the  fight  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President  has  become  in- 
grained and  bitter.  The  rise  of  political  par- 
ties and  divided  government  has  led  to  stale- 
mate, vicious  partisanship  and  a  loss  of 
public  confidence. 

Are  the  Members  of  the  present  Congress 
less  honest,  lazier,  less  knowledgeable  and 
less  efficient  than  their  predecessors?  Like 
the  First  Congress,  some  are  and  some  are 
not.  Then,  as  now.  they  are  ordinary  citi- 
zens who  happened  to  be  elected  to  serve 
for  a  time  as  our  representatives.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  Congress  with  all  its  vir- 
tues and  shortcomings  is  us. 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  MUNICIPAL 
WASTE  TO  RESTORATION 
ECOLOGY 


UMI 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TEHNESSEE 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  10,  1989 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Hike  to 
share  with  you  and  my  colleagues  a  letter 
from  Mr.  PhMp  B.  Wisman.  an  economist  and 
ecologist,  surety  a  symbiotic  comtxnation  of 
disciplines.  He  was  an  ecologist  way  back 
when  most  of  us  had  to  look  up  the  word 
"ecology"  in  the  dictionary  and  lor>g  before 
there  was  an  EPA  or  RCRA  or  Superfund. 
One  of  the  earty  advocates  of  municipal  waste 
recycling,  he  coined  the  slogan,  "Every  pollut- 
ant is  a  wasted  asset"  but  being  perceptive 
arxl  practical,  he  also  predicted  that  "only 
when  cities  run  out  of  landfill  space  will  the 
puMc  pay  much  attention  to  recycling."  When 
he  lectured  in  r'4ovember  1970,  on  the  need 
for  mining  landfills,  it  seemed  rather  far- 
fetched at  the  time;  but  today  such  "mining" 
has  already  t>egun  in  several  kx^ations.  He  is 
rx>w  a  trustee  of  the  Foundation  Incorporated 
tor  the  Exploitation  of  Energy  Sources,  and 
because  Mr.  Wisman  has  usually  tieen  at 
20  years  ahead  of  most  of  us  concem- 
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ing  our  ecosystems— t>ecause  of  his  track 
record — we  ought  to  take  his  words  senously. 
I  submit  Mr.  Wisman's  letter  for  the  Record. 

Dear  Congressman  Quillen.  Urban  dwell- 
ers are  finally  forced  to  focus  on  disposal  of 
their  waste,  (sewage  sludge,  garbage,  paper, 
diapers,  plastics,  and  toxic  materials) 
Throughout  the  nation,  incineration,  land- 
fill, source  reduction,  and  recycling  are 
being  debated  in  terms  of  human  health 
and  economic  welfare.  This  is  gratifying, 
but  there  are  some  neglected  aspects  of  mu- 
nicipal waste  recycling  that  deserve  the  na- 
tion's urgent  attention.  Many  methods  fail 
to  complete  the  cycle  of  returning  biode- 
gradable material  to  the  source  from 
whence  it  came,  and  that  results  in  deple- 
tion of  cropland  soil.  If  we  are  to  continue 
the  phenomenal  productivity  of  our  farms 
and  forests,  substances  taken  from  the 
earth  in  the  natural  processes  of  plant 
growth  must  be  recycled  to  the  nation's  soil 
that  is  being  progressively  depleted.  Such 
depletion  is  cause  for  great  concern.  Serious 
research  is  underway  so  that  we  may  correct 
this  loss  and  become  once  again  a  frugal, 
rather  than  a  profligate  society. 

Pulp  from  the  75,000  trees  that  are  har- 
vested to  make  one  Sunday  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  comes  from  the  soil,  but 
doesn't  ever  get  back  to  It:  the  millions  of 
tons  of  topsoil  "used  up "  in  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  grain,  fruit,  stalks,  stems,  and 
table  waste,  as  well  as  the  solids  from 
sewage,  rarely  go  back  to  croplands,  but  in- 
stead are  being  landfilled.  dumped  into 
rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans,  or  incinerated.  In- 
cineration destroys  valuable  organic  matter 
that  belongs  back  in  the  soil.  Composting  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but— 
as  presently  practiced— leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  for  it  lacks  reliable  methods  of  mass 
processing  and  it  lacks  quality  control. 

One  hears  about  erosion  from  wind  and 
rain,  but  seldom  about  the  enormous 
amounts  of  topsoil  extracted  through  plant 
growth,  or  alraut  the  consequences  of  not 
recycling  these  biodegradable  materials 
t>ack  to  the  soil.  Continued  failure  to  restore 
the  topsoil  of  our  farms  will,  in  time,  severe- 
ly reduce  our  ability  to  produce  food  crops. 

In  productive  farm  areas  where  depth  of 
topsoil  was  once  measured  in  feet,  it  must 
now  be  measured  in  inches.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  little  topsoil  left,  however,  plants  can 
grow,  but  they  won't  grow  on  "hardpan"  no 
matter  how  much  chemical  fertilizer  is  ap- 
plied. The  insidious  feature  of  all  this  is 
that  gradual,  creeping  depletion  of  topsoil  is 
taking  place  throughout  our  farmlands 
while  at  the  same  time  crops  are  being 
grown  successfully. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  when  topsoil  is  dissi- 
pated beyond  a  certain  critical  point,  deser- 
tification sets  in.  Once  this  point  is  reached, 
the  sudden,  cumulative  effect  of  long-time 
neglect  can  t>e  devastating. 

So-called  "farmed  out"  areas  of  the  coun- 
try are  already  plagued  with  cyst  nematodes 
and  other  pests  that  thrive  in  depleted  soil. 
These  parasites  are  now  decimating  soy 
beans,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  com,  and  other 
important  portions  of  our  food  supply.  To 
control  these  pests,  farmers  are  using  more 
and  more  chemical  poisons. 

Some  historians  link  the  decline  of  great 
civilizations  to  loss  of  topsoil.  Herodatus  al- 
ludes to  lush,  verdant  lands  that  are  deserts 
today:  and  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  veterans  returning  from  the  wars 
were  given  plots  of  land  to  till;  but  having 
little  luiowledge  or  experience  in  this  pur- 
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suit,  they  did  not  restore  their  topsoil  and, 
failing  as  farmers,  drifted  to  the  cities,  and 
became  public  charges.  So  the  theory  goes. 
Soil  depletion  was,  very  likely,  one  of  many 
factors  that  contributed  to  the  decline  of 
the  empire. 

Western  civilization  as  we  know  it,  need 
not  go  the  way  of  Nineveh  and  Tyre,  al- 
though it  is  easy  to  understand  how  univer- 
sities, museums,  art  galleries,  symphony  or- 
chestras, and  other  trappings  of  the  good 
life  would  soon  fade  when  the  citizenry  dis- 
covers there  isn't— and  won't  be— enough  to 
eat. 

Our  situation  is  not  hopeless,  at  least  not 
yet— if  the  public  can  be  led  to  understand 
that  the  corrective  methodology  is  already 
available  and  can  restore  vitality  to  the  soil, 
if  only  our  institutions  will  gear  up  to  meet 
the  challenge.  We  know  how  to  follow  the 
steps  used  in  nature  to  convert  waste  to  top- 
soil.  The  good  news  is  that  many  "special- 
ized bacteria"  have  been  identified  and 
tested— organisms  that  completely  digest 
and  convert  into  topsoil  almost  all  forms  of 
biodegradable  material  found  in  garbage, 
trash,  and  sewage— such  as  lignins,  oleic 
acid,  cellulose,  and  even  some  plastics— and 
that  fine  grinding  and  intense  oxidation 
have  been  shown  to  l)e  practical  ways  of 
neutralizing  many  sul)stances.  Including 
heavy  metals.  Until  recently  no  one  had  de- 
veloped practical,  mass-production  methods 
of  manufacturing  standard,  quality  con- 
trolled topsoil  from  the  garbage,  trash,  and 
sewage  sludge  of  cities. 

But  now  the  technology  is  here.  By  using 
sophisticated  industrial  equipment  that  al- 
ready exists,  it  is  now  feasible  to  perform 
rapidly  the  processes  by  which  topsoil  has 
heretofore  been  produced  in  nature  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Further,  the  wholesale 
clean  separation  of  such  non-biodegradables 
as  glass,  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals— in 
large  enough  quantities,  and  in  steady 
enough  supplies  to  interest  industrial 
buyers— is  also  practical. 

More  than  forty  years  of  experimentation, 
trials,  errors,  false  starts,  and  new  begin- 
nings have  led  The  Foundation  and  its  pred- 
ecessors to  investigate  and  test  the  various 
segments  of  a  system  for  mass  production  of  a 
standard,  quality-controlled  topsoil  concen- 
trate from  big-city  solid  waste  and  sewage, 
and  for  the  extracting  of  cullet,  ferrous  and 
non-ferrous  metals  in  forms  and  in  quanti- 
ties acceptable  to  glass  manufacturers  and 
smelters. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  and  timely  for 
government  and  the  private  sector  to  utilize 
this  knowledge  by  showing  urban  dwellers 
and  farmers  how  they  can  cooperate  in  a 
way  that  will  benefit  both:  by  solving  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  municipal  waste  prob- 
lem, and  at  the  same  time  restoring  soil  fer- 
tility and  enhancing  future  food  supplies. 
Such  an  undertaking,  if  sensibly  managed, 
will  be  self  financing— can  literally  pay  for 
itself— without  any  extra  drain  on  taxpay- 
ers. But  the  practicality  of  processing  big 
city  waste  into  quality-controlled  topsoil 
and  marketable  glass  and  metals  must  first 
be  demonstrated  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale.  Would  this  not  t>e  an  ideal  joint 
project  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Url)an  Development,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency?  Our  Foundation  could  be  an  enthu- 
siastic participant  in  any  such  effort. 
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JUSTICE  O'CONNOR'S  SECOND 
INDISCRETION 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ApHl  10,  1989 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  continue 
to  have  controversy  over  the  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  is  entirely  proper  under  our 
scheme  of  government,  one  thing  we  have 
not  had  much  of  in  the  last  years  is  allega- 
tions that  Supreme  Court  Justices  are  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  propriety.  There  have 
been  earlier  in  this  century  examples  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  being  political  in  ways 
that  were  inappropriate,  but  that  practice  ap- 
pears greatly  to  have  diminished— with  one  re- 
grettable exception.  Justice  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  has  twice  in  recent  years  engaged 
in  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  Party 
which  simply  are  not  appropriate  for  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice. 

Two  years  ago,  she  inexplicably  agreed  to 
conduct  a  briefing  on  the  Supreme  Court  as 
part  of  a  Republican  Party  fundraiser.  This  is 
hardly  a  subtle  point,  and  I  was  extremely  dis- 
appointed that  she  had  agreed  to  do  that.  My 
impression  is  that  only  the  unfavorable  publici- 
ty which  grew  up  about  the  event  led  her  to 
cancel  something  she  should  never  have 
agreed  to  in  the  first  place.  But  at  least  she 
did  cancel  it,  and  this  gave  reason  to  hope 
that  she  then  understood  what  limitations  she 
should  be  observing  now  that  she  has  left 
elective  politics  in  Arizona  for  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary. 

Unfortunately,  after  that  incident  last  year 
showed  that  she  had  not  fully  assimilated  that 
lesson.  When  she  was  asked  by  a  woman 
active  in  the  Republican  Party  to  write  a  letter 
which  was  intended  to  be  used  in  an  intra-Re- 
publican  party  dispute  in  Arizona,  Justice 
O'Connor  responded  with  a  letter  which  was 
in  fact  used  to  achieve  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  Arizona  Republican  Party  that  this 
is  "a  Christian  nation."  No  one  suggests  that 
Justice  O'Connor  was  supporting  that  specific 
outcome,  but  the  evidence  is  clear  that  she 
knew  that  she  was  writing  a  letter  which  would 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  This  was  a  second 
grave  error. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  Alan  Dershowitz  of  Har- 
vard recently  wrote  a  persuasive  essay  in  the 
New  York  Times  about  Justice  O'Connor's  be- 
havior. I  ask  that  it  be  reprinted  here  in  the 
hopes  that  we  will  not  again  have  to  deal  with 
an  instance  of  Justice  O'Connor's  engaging 
improperiy  in  political  activity. 

Justice  O'Connors  Second  Indiscretion 
(By  Alan  M.  Dershowitz) 

Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  has  again 
deplorably  allowed  her  name  and  judicial 
office  to  be  used  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses. 

In  1987.  she  agreed  to  conduct  a  •private 
briefing  "  in  the  Supreme  Court  for  Republi- 
cans who  contributed  at  least  $10,000  to  a 
political-action  group.  She  canceled  it  after 
leading  ethics  experts  publicly  criticized  her 
actions  as  violating  the  Code  of  Judicial 
Conduct— but  not  until  after  her  name  had 
been  used  in  the  fund-raising  solicitation. 

Justice  O'Connor  recently  complied  with  a 
request  from  an  arch-conservative  Arizona 
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Republican  friend  who  had  asked  her  to 
write  a  letter  in  support  of  a  proposed  party 
resolution  declaring  the  United  States  to  be 
"a  Christian  Nation  .  .  .  based  on  the  abso- 
lute law  of  the  Bible." 

Her  reply— written  on  Court  stationery 
and  later  circulated  as  part  of  a  successful 
campaign  to  have  the  Arizona  Republican 
Party  adopt  the  Christian  Nation  Resolu- 
tion—included the  following: 

"You  wrote  me  recently  to  inquire  al>out 
any  holdings  of  this  Court  to  the  effect  that 
this  is  a  Christian  Nation.  There  are  state- 
ments to  such  effect  in  the  following  opin- 
ions: Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  v.  United 
States.  Zorach  v.  Clauson.  McGowan  v. 
Maryland." 

In  addition  to  the  impropriety  of  a  Justice 
lending  the  Court's  judicial  imprimatur  to  a 
controversial  political  proposal,  Justice 
O'Connor's  case  citations  are  just  plain 
wrong.  The  last  two  cases  do  not  contain 
any  statements  of  support  for  the  claim 
that  "this  is  a  Christian  Nation."  Indeed, 
their  entire  thrust  is  to  the  contrary. 

The  first  case,  decided  in  1892.  does  con- 
tain such  a  statement  in  passing,  though 
certainly  not  a  "holding"  since  the  case  in- 
volved an  interpretation  of  an  immigration 
statute,  not  a  construction  of  the  First 
Amendment's  prohibition  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion. 

No  Court  decision  over  the  last  97  years 
lends  any  support  to  the  claim  that  we  are  a 
"Christian  Nation."  There  are  statements 
that  we  are  a  "religious  people. "  but  they 
are  invariably  followed  by  assurance  of  "no 
partiality  to  any  one  group." 

When  her  letter  was  publicly  disclosed. 
Justice  O'Connor  issued  a  statement  regret- 
ting that  the  "letter  she  had  written  to  an 
acquaintance  .  .  .  was  used  in  a  political 
debate. "  The  Court  press  office  assured  us 
that  she  "had  no  idea "  the  letter  would  be 
used  politically. 

But  the  original  request  made  it  unmis- 
takably clear  that  she  was  being  asked  to 
write  her  letter  specifically  for  use  in  the 
campaign  for  the  Christian  Nation  Resolu- 
tion being  pressed  by  elements  in  the  Re- 
publican Party.      -  - 

This  is  the  relevant  language  in  the  re- 
quest: "Republicans  are  making  some  inter- 
esting advances  in  this  heavily  controlled 
Democratic  area.  Some  of  us  are  proposing  a 
resolution  which  acknowledges  that  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1892  that  this  is  a 
Christian  Nation.  It  would  be  beneficial  and 
interesting  to  have  a  letter  from  you  .  .  ." 

Not  only  was  Justice  O'Connor's  letter 
used  in  that  campaign,  its  miscitation  of 
cases  was  relied  on  in  the  resolution  enacted 
by  the  Arizona  Republican  Party.  That  res- 
olution begins.  "Whereas  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  three  hold- 
ings to  the  effect  that  this  is  a  Christian 
nation.  .  .  ."  It  then  cites  the  decisions  pro- 
vided by  Justice  O'Connor  and  declares  that 
we  are  "a  Christian  Nation."  and  that  the 
Constitution  created  "a  republic  based  upon 
the  absolute  laws  of  the  Bible,  not  a  democ- 
racy. 

Justice  O'Connor  has  twice  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  partisan  Republican  causes. 
Both  times  her  regrets  came  too  late  and 
only  after  public  criticism.  She  has  twice  al- 
lowed her  iiame  and  judicial  office  to  be 
used  improperly.  She  has  twice  violated  the 
Code  of  Judicial  Conduct,  which  unambig- 
uously directs  sitting  judges  to  refrain  from 
political  activity,  including  "making  speech- 
es for  a  political  organization "  and  partici- 
pating in  political  fund  raising. 

A  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  does  not 
exempt  a  Justice  from  complying  with  the 
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rules  of  the  profession.  Justice  O'Connor 
must  remember  that  her  allegiances  are  no 
longer  to  be  a  particular  wing  of  the  Arizo- 
na Republican  Party  but  to  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  party  affiliation,  region  or  reli- 
gion. 


ON  TRACK  WITH  THE  DEFICIT 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  1989 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day  and 
age  of  excessive  congressional  spending  and 
budget  deficits,  a  fresh  perspective  on  our  fi- 
nancial woes  may  bring  to  light  new  answers 
to  old  budget  problems.  Recently,  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  read  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Wriston  in  a  speech  he  delivered  to  a 
group  of  U.S.  executives.  Following  is  the  text 
of  that  article  which  I  tielieve  Members  will 
find  informative  and  worthwhile: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  6.  1989] 
On  Track  With  the  Deficit 
(By  Walter  B.  Wriston) 

It  is  always  useful  to  have  a  simple  answer 
to  complex  problems,  and  the  budget  deficit 
has  served  that  purpose  admirably.  It  is 
blamed  for  everything  from  America's  sup- 
posed lack  of  competitiveness,  to  a  low 
saving  rate,  to  contribuing  to— or  even  caus- 
ing—the trade  deficit. 

While  there  is  disagreement  over  the  ef- 
fects of  the  budget  deficit,  and  even  its 
causes,  most  people  would  agree  we  have  a 
problem  and  that  the  first  step  in  solving  it 
is  to  get  the  facts— in  this  case,  not  as  easy 
as  it  seems.  The  government  is  incapable 
even  of  telling  us  what  the  last  quarter's 
GNP  growth  was  with  any  precision;  final 
figures  are  not  issued  until  three  years  after 
the  quarter's  close  and  vary  widely  from  ini- 
tial reports— yet  all  projections  of  future 
deficits  are  based  on  someone's  estimate  of 
the  GNP. 

To  understand  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  we  should  look  at  the  deficit  in 
three  ways:  By  what  rules  were  the  numbers 
assembled  and  do  these  rules  produce  mean- 
ingful data  on  which  to  base  policy  deci- 
sions? How  does  the  U.S.  compare  with 
other  members  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development?  And. 
what  is  the  economic  impact  of  deficits  of 
the  size  we  have  seen? 

OFF-BUDGET  ENTITIES 

If  the  accounting  principles  used  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  the  deficit  were  adopted  by 
your  business,  the  SEC  would  doubtless 
bring  criminal  charges  of  misrepresentation 
of  fact.  There  are  off-budget  entities  such  as 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds  and  some 
other  federal  operations  whose  transactions 
are  excluded  from  the  budget  totals  by  law. 
This  law  produces  an  on-budget  surplus  or 
deficit  number.  The  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  Act.  however,  at  present  includes  two 
out  of  three  Social  Security  Trust  Funds 
and  other  off-budget  items  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  that  deficit  or  surplus.  Differ- 
ences between  the  two  numl>ers  are  estimat- 
ed in  the  $40  billion  range  for  1988. 

The  new  element  in  the  economic  equa- 
tion is  the  Social  Security  system— currently 
in  surplus,  and  building  at  the  rate  of 
$76,000  a  minute.  Gramm-Rudman  recog- 
nizes that  in  the  real  world  it  is  a  f  sust  that  a 
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separate  tax  stream  funds  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Trust  Fund,  and  that  the  cash  thus  accu- 
mulated Is  lent  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  is 
a  new  situation,  since  for  50  years  there 
were  no  trust  funds— benefits  were  paid  out 
to  retirees  about  as  fast  as  taxes  were  col- 
lected from  workers. 

Whatever  the  future  holds,  it  is  a  fact 
that  part  of  our  outstanding  national  debt  is 
now  funded  by  direct  taxes  on  workers  and 
much  more  of  it  will  be  in  the  future.  The 
Social  Security  tax  is  now  the  biggest  Ux 
bite  felt  by  most  Americans,  and  it  is  sched- 
uled to  go  up  again  in  January  1990.  If  pro- 
jections hold,  no  government  bonds  will  be 
sold  to  the  public  in  the  mid-1990s— the 
Trust  Funds  will  take  them  all. 

The  second  anomaly  in  the  deficit  num- 
bers is  that  everything  the  federal  govern- 
ment buys  is  "expensed"— from  the  space 
shuttle  to  a  10-cent  pencil.  By  contrast,  a 
family  buys  a  home  with  the  help  of  a  mort- 
gage, since  it  is  a  capital  asset,  and  balances 
its  budget  not  against  a  one-time  capiUl 
cost,  but  on  a  cash-flow  debt-service  basis. 
The  familiar  refrain  that  every  family  must 
balance  its  budget,  so  why  can't  the  federal 
government,  has  a  nice  ring  to  it,  but  no 
family  I  know  of  expenses  its  home. 

All  businesses  are  run  on  the  same  princi- 
ples. In  1987  business  capital  expenditures 
exceeded  the  before-tax  business  profits  of 
all  U.S.  corporations  by  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion. At  the  state  level,  this  vital  distinction 
between  capital  assets  and  operating  costs  is 
recognized,  and  some  37  states  have  a  dis- 
tinct capital  budget  with  current  operations 
reported  separately. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  data 
show  that  the  fiscal  1986.  federal  outlays 
for  physical  investments  ranged  from  $84 
billion  for  acquiring  federally  owned  assets 
to  $107  billion  If  one  Includes  grants  to 
states  and  local  entities  for  their  capital 
projects.  In  addition,  federal  direct  loans, 
loan  guarantees  and  government-sponsored 
loans  amounted  to  about  $42  billion.  All  in 
all.  capital  expenditures  totaled  13.2%  of 
total  outlays,  a  not  Inconsiderable  amount 
to  expense,  and  if  funded  In  the  capital 
budget  would  produce  near  balance  In  the 
operating  budget. 

The  reason  the  federal  government  has 
not  brought  Its  accounting  into  the  20th 
century  is  political,  not  economic.  Everyone 
remembers  that  New  York  City  got  in  deep 
trouble  partly  by  classifying  operating  ex- 
penses as  capital  and  thus  "balancing  its 
budget."  The  principal  reason  against  insti- 
tuting a  capital  budget  is  that  many  do  not 
trust  the  national  political  process  to  main- 
tain the  discipline  needed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween capital  expenditures  and  operating 
costs. 

Another  anomaly  In  the  way  we  keep  our 
books  is  that  we  are  perhaps  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  does  not  include  the 
deficits  or  surpluses  of  the  nation's  political 
subdivisions,  in  our  case  the  50  states,  in 
computing  the  national  deficit.  This  Is  akin 
to  a  business  failing  to  Include  the  result  of 
some  of  Its  divisions  when  reporting  Its 
earnings.  Recent  experience  with  the  Finan- 
cial Accounting  Standards  Board  has  taught 
us  to  pay  attention  to  how  accounting  rules 
affect  reported  results;  we  should  do  the 
same  with  the  federal  accounting  system. 

The  second  way  to  look  at  the  budget  defi- 
cit Is  on  a  comparative  basis  with  our  neigh- 
bors. Exact  comparisons  are  difficult,  be- 
cause foreign  countries  keep  their  books  dif- 
ferently than  we  do.  Even  so.  the  U.S. 
budget  deficit  as  percentage  of  GNP  is 
smaller  than  that  of  France,  for  example. 
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and  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  range  for  all 
OECD  countries.  Today  our  ratio  of  net  gov- 
ernment debt  (federal,  state  and  local)  as 
computed  by  the  OECD  Is  about  30%  of 
GNP,  about  the  same  general  range  as 
Japan.  Canada  and  West  Germany,  and 
much  lower  than  Italy  or  Britain.  Levels  of 
saving  appear  lower  in  the  U.S.,  and  this  Is 
thought  to  make  public  deficits  less  tolera- 
ble here,  but  in  an  age  of  global  capital  mar- 
kets, capital  goes  where  it's  wanted  and 
stays  where  it's  well-treated. 

That  brings  us  to  the  third  perspective  on 
the  budget  deficit— its  effect  on  the  econo- 
my. While  the  deficit,  as  currently  comput- 
ed, has  been  blamed  for  all  of  society's  Ills, 
there  Is  little  hard  evidence  on  which  to 
form  such  a  judgment.  Not  long  ago,  we 
were  warned  by  experts  that  government 
borrowing  would  crowd  out  private  financ- 
ing and  thus  cripple  our  economic  expan- 
sion. The  crowdlng-out  theory  was  all  the 
rage,  but  it  did  not  happen.  As  a  historical 
note,  most  people  have  forgotten  that  when 
we  emerged  from  World  War  II,  the  gross 
federal  debt  was  In  excess  of  100%  of  GNP. 

Much  of  the  rhetoric  regarding  the  pre- 
sumed effects  on  our  economy  Is  based  on 
the  concept  of  closed  national  economies. 
While  this  view  once  had  some  validity  and. 
Indeed.  Is  the  framework  surrounding  much 
economic  theory  from  Adam  Smith  to 
modem  times,  the  world  can  no  longer  be 
understood  as  a  collection  of  national  econo- 
mies managed  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Borders  that  were  once  the  cause  of  wars 
are  now  becoming  porous.  Money  moves 
over,  around  and  through  them  with  the 
speed  of  light.  The  flows  of  capital  are  now 
In  the  range  of  30  to  50  times  greater  than 
world  trade.  The  world's  capital  that  moves 
along  this  electronic  highway  goes  where  it 
is  wanted  and  it  stays  where  it  is  well-treat- 
ed. This  Is  why  there  was  no  crowding  out. 
this  is  why  foreign  capital  comes  and  stays 
In  the  U.S.  As  long  as  our  free-market 
system  permits  and  delivers  an  acceptable 
rate  of  return  on  investment  in  an  environ- 
ment of  political  stability  that  is  competi- 
tive with  other  areas  of  investment,  the  cap- 
ital will  keep  coming. 

Large  budget  deficits  are  often  said  to 
cause  high  Interest  rates,  but  nominal  rates 
on  long-term  Treasurys  have  fallen  from 
more  than  17%  to  about  9%.  Real  interest 
rates  remain  in  the  high  end  of  the  histori- 
cal range.  There  are  good  economists  who 
say  the  real  interest  rates  are  higher  today 
than  they  would  have  been  had  we  not  had 
these  deficits,  but  there  are  other  scholars 
with  equal  credentials  who  believe  that  is 
really  an  assertion  and  not  a  documented 
fact.  Both  points  of  view  are  supported  by 
reams  of  statistics. 

Today  the  world  looks  at  America  and 
sees  our  GNP  moving  toward  $5  trillion;  it 
sees  a  huge  creation  of  jobs;  it  sees  manu- 
facturing productivity  rising  at  an  annual 
rate  of  4.3%  since  1982.  with  unit  cost  fall- 
ing, making  the  U.S.  the  lowest-cost  produc- 
er in  the  G-7  according  to  recent  IMP  data. 
It  sees  our  deficit,  as  measured,  falling  both 
In  absolute  terms  and  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP. 

SOME  RXAL  PROGRESS 

While  we  are  on  the  right  track,  we  will 
always  have  problems  to  deal  with.  The  real 
worry  in  the  economy  has  t)een  a  trend  that 
has  been  going  on  for  decades:  the  growth 
of  government  spending  on  the  federal, 
state  and  local  level.  In  1951,  federal  ex- 
penditures were  14.4%  of  GNP;  by  1987  they 
had  grown  to  22.8%  of  GNP.  State  and  local 
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expenditures  rose  from  6.1%  to  9.3%  during 
the  same  period. 

The  good  news  Is  that  the  growth  rate  of 
federal  spending  reached  a  peak  of  19%  in 
fiscal  1980  and  fell  to  2%  In  fiscal  1987.  a 
dramatic  improvement  largely  Ignored  by 
commentators.  Measured  as  a  ratio  of  GNP, 
spending  has  fallen  from  a  peak  of  25%  In 
1983  to  about  23%  now.  All  In  all,  this  adds 
up  to  real  progress. 

In  the  great  American  tradition.  Gramm- 
Rudman  Is  proving  to  be  an  effective  com- 
promise. As  Lawrence  Kudlow  of  Bear 
Stems  put  It:  "Budget  experts  don't  like  It 
because  it  puts  the  budget  on  automatic 
pilot.  Conservatives  don't  like  it  because  it 
prohibits  heavy  spending  in  the  military  de- 
fense area.  And  liberals  don't  like  It  because 
it  cuts  into  spending  on  domestic  social  serv- 
ices and  entitlements. "  But  it  Is  clearly 
working. 


A  DOWN  PAYMENT  ON  THE  21ST 
CENTURY 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  1989 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  H.R.  1747,  a  bill  to 
modify  the  annual  report  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  of  Trustees.  Specifically,  the  bill  re- 
quires the  trustees  of  the  Old-Age,  and  Survi- 
vor Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Trust  Fund  to  report  the  long-term  obli- 
gations of  the  funds. 

In  the  past,  the  trustees  have  reported  that 
the  system  is — or  Is  not,  as  the  case  may 
be — In  close  actuarial  balance.  That  phrase 
means  that,  over  the  course  of  75  years,  dis- 
bursements are  projected  to  balance  within  5 
percent  the  receipts  from  taxable  payroll.  It  is 
a  useful  projection. 

However,  as  sizable  trust  fund  reserves 
accrue,  I  believe  it  would  be  even  more  useful 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  actual  dollars  com- 
mitted to  the  system.  The  analogy  I  would 
make  would  be  to  a  defined  tienefit  plan 
under  ERISA.  By  statute,  the  pension  fund 
managers  must  account  for  long-term  expend- 
itures. 

My  bill  would,  therefore,  require  the  trustees 
to  include  two  new  projections:  First,  a  closed- 
end  analysis  in  which  those  under  age  15  are 
excluded;  and  second,  an  open-ended  analy- 
sis which  would  take  into  account  the  contri- 
butions by  future  workers.  I've  chosen  these 
measurements  because  SSA  already  provides 
such  data  to  Treasury  for  publication  in  a 
quarterly  bulletin,  so  my  bill  won't  require  any 
added  work  years  to  compute. 

I  believe  those  computations,  which  last 
year  totaled  $377  billion  for  the  open  analysis, 
and  over  S5  trillion  for  the  closed  analysis,  will 
put  the  mounting  reserves  into  t>>e  necessary 
perspective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfK>se  reserves  are  a  small 
down  payment  on  the  Social  Security  obliga- 
tions of  tfie  21st  century.  They  are  not  ours  to 
spend. 
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HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  submit  an  article  commending  an  outstand- 
ing individual  and  community  leader,  Mr. 
Thomas  White.  I  have  known  Tom  for  many 
years,  and  am  well  aware  of  the  many  fine 
contributions  that  he  has  provided  to  Queens 
County.  Recently,  New  York  Newsday  hon- 
ored Thomas  White  by  featuring  him  in  the 
Queens  Profile  section  of  the  March  20,  1989 
issue  of  the  newspaper.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  take  special  note  of  Mr.  White's  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  drug  and  alcohol  rehabili- 
tation and  counseling. 

[From  New  York  Newsday,  Mar.  20.  1989) 
Queens  PRoriUE  of  Thomas  White 

Job;  Executive  director  of  the  Queens  Vil- 
lage Committee  for  MenUl  Health  for  the 
Jamaica  Community  Adolescent  Program 
Inc.,  known  as  J-CAP,  since  1971;  program 
offers  drug-free  substance  abuse  treatment, 
family  counseling,  vocational  and  education- 
al services,  alcohol  prevention  and  educa- 
tion and  community  services  at  five  loca- 
tions in  Queens;  member  of  Community 
Board  12;  last  month,  received  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  from  the  state  Black 
and  Puerto  Rican  Legislative  Caucus. 

Biography:  49,  Iwrn  and  reared  in  South 
Jamaica,  master's  in  social  work  from  State 
University  at  Stony  Brook;  cofounder  of  J- 
CAP;  served  on  Gov.  Mario  Guomo's  adviso- 
ry committee  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse; 
married,  one  son. 

Residence:  Co-op  in  Rochdale  Village. 

Major  accomplishment:  J-CAP  has  been  a 
forerunner  in  southeast  Queens  in  address- 
ing the  area  of  substance  abuse  since  the 
early  '70s  .  .  .  We  started  in  a  storefront, 
worked  with  the  Board  of  Ed.  and  the  nar- 
cotics speakers  bureau,  went  into  schools 
and  invited  teens  to  come  in  and  talk.  We 
grew  from  being  an  educational  provider  to 
a  direct  treatment  center.' 

Good  and  bad  about  Queens:  Queens 
maintains  the  high  potential  of  an  affluent 
borough.  In  spite  of  the  pockets  of  crime  in 
specific  areas,  our  economic  base  is  very 
sound.  But  if  we  do  not  address  the  prob- 
lems of  the  school  system  and  crime,  that 
potential  is  lost.  .  .' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dogs,  they  surprised  their  doubters  by  forging 
ahead  to  rack  up  one  victory  after  another. 

New  Jersey  fans  watched  with  elation  as 
our  home  team  confounded  the  experts  with  a 
stunning  string  of  successes— in  Tucson,  de- 
feating Southwest  Missouri  State,  60-51  and 
Evansville,  87-73;  at  the  Western  Regionals  in 
Denver,  prevailing  over  Indiana,  78-65,  and 
the  University  of  Nevada  at  Las  Vegas;  84-61 , 
and  at  the  Final  Four  at  the  Kingdome  in  Se- 
attle, with  their  unforgettable  triumph  over 
Duke,  95-78. 

The  team's  fortitude  never  left  them  as  they 
battled  valiantly  in  overtime  to  come  within 
one  point  of  winning  the  championship  against 
Michigan  in  an  electrifying  80-79  finish. 

The  Pirates  have  set  a  splendid  example 
through  their  determination  to  stand  tall  and  to 
push  themselves  to  the  limit  even  when  the 
outlook  appeared  bleak.  Certainly,  there  Is  a 
lesson  in  that  for  all  of  us. 

Their  spirit  mirrors  that  of  the  university  they 
so  proudly  represent,  Seton  Hall. 

Seton  Hall,  In  South  Orange,  is  the  largest 
Catholic  university  in  New  Jersey.  It  was 
founded  by  Father  James  Bailey,  the  first 
bishop  of  Newark,  who  named  the  school 
after  his  aunt— Saint  Elizabeth  Seton,  a  Sister 
of  Charity.  Seton  Hall  began  with  an  original 
student  body  of  six  in  1856.  Today,  the  univer- 
sity has  an  enrollment  of  9,800  undergradu- 
ates, graduate  students,  and  law  students. 
Young  people  of  all  faiths  and  backgrounds, 
from  every  region  of  the  United  States  and 
the  worid,  make  up  the  student  body  of  Seton 
Hall.  Yet,  the  values  and  traditions  of  its 
founders,  and  the  individual  attention  to  each 
student,  are  as  Important  now  as  when  Seton 
Hall  school  was  founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing the  Pirates  of  Seton  Hall  for  a  job  well 
done. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SETON  HALL'S 
BASKETBALL  TEAM 


ION.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IH  CHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  1989 
Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  rise 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  to  com- 
mend the  outstanding  performance  of  my 
alma  mater's  basketball  team,  the  Pirates  of 
Seton  Hall  University. 

Throughout  the  basketball  season,  the  Pi- 
rates displayed  enormous  perseverance  in  the 
face  of  adversity.  Refusing  to  accept  the  pre- 
dictions of  those  who  labeled  them  under- 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  JOBS 
WEST  PROGRAM 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  10,  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  Jobs  West  Program,  which  was  one  of 
the  national  winners  of  a  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  [JTPA)  Presidential  Award.  JTPA  is  a 
program  that  I  have  long  supported.  So,  I  was 
very  pleased  that  people  from  my  congres- 
sional district  were  honored  for  their  excellent 
work  In  helping  to  alleviate  the  employment 
problems  of  young  people. 

The  news  release  issued  by  the  Alameda 
County  Private  Industry  Council  summarizes 
the  achievements  of  Jobs  West.  I  would  like 
to  Include  it  here. 

The  Alameda  County  Private  Industry 
Council's  Jobs  West  Program  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  national  winner  in  the  Special 
Award  category  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor's  Second  Annual  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (JTPA)  Presidential  Award. 
The  ceremony  will  take  place  on  April  6  in 
Washington,  D.C.  with  Secretary  of  Labor 
Elizabeth  Dole  presenting  the  award  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

These  awards  are  given  annually  in  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  JTPA  programs.  Ms. 
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Shirley  Sisk,  Chairperson  of  the  agency's 
Governing  Board,  the  Alameda  County 
Training  and  Employment  Board,  will 
accept  the  award  on  behalf  of  the  PIC. 

The  PIC'S  Jobs  West  Program  was  chosen 
by  Governor  Deukmejian  in  Augrust,  1988  as 
California's  nominee  for  the  Special  Award 
category;  in  March,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
selected  Jobs  West  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing JTPA  programs  in  the  country  from 
nominations  submitted  by  the  Governors  of 
each  state. 

Two  community-based  agencies,  Valleci- 
tos,  CET  Inc.  in  Hayward  and  United  Pili- 
pinos  of  Alameda  run  the  Jobs  West  pro- 
gram for  the  PIC.  They  have  no  entrance 
criteria  for  the  Jobs  West  program,  and 
accept  any  JTPA-eligible  youth  who  is  inter- 
ested, willing  to  try,  and  wants  to  go  to 
work. 

The  Jobs  West  program  works  with  hard- 
to-serve  youth  in  a  very  unique  way.  By  of- 
fering the  whole  array  of  activities  available 
under  JTPA  to  young  people  who  have  a 
multitude  of  barriers,  the  program  places  a 
high  percentage  of  the  youth. 

Participants  can  choose  from  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  activities  which  include  vocational 
training,  basic  skills  training,  internships, 
personal  counseling,  career  development, 
on-the-job  training  (which  isn't  usually 
available  to  youth),  job  search  workshops, 
and  job  placement.  Under  Jobs  West,  indi- 
vidual referral  training  can  be  purchased 
for  the  youth  in  any  occupation  appropriate 
to  their  career  goals. 

Young  people  come  to  the  program  with 
many  barriers:  in  Program  Year  1987-88, 
64%  of  them  were  dropouts,  71%  were  mi-  > 
norities,  44%  were  on  public  assistance,  16%  ^ 
were  limited  English  speaking,  20%  were 
single  head  of  households,  and  19%  were  of- 
fenders. In  spite  of  this,  of  the  277  youth 
who  participated  in  the  program,  the  out- 
come was  positive  for  263  of  them  (197  en- 
tered employment)  and  only  14  dropped  out. 
For  many  of  the  youth  who  participate  in 
Jobs  West,  it  is  their  first  positive  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  adults  or  those  in  au- 
thority. It  is  their  first  positive  experience 
In  looking  at  then»selves  and  their  work 
goals.  Treated,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  as 
valuable,  contributing  members  of  their 
community,  program  participants  can  plan 
their  future  and  look  forward  to  productive 
work. 

The  I»rivate  Industry  Council  is  no  new- 
comer at  winning  national  awards;  last  year 
the  PIC  was  given  an  award  for  excellence 
from  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
(NACo)  for  their  Peterbilt  Worker  Read- 
justment Program,  in  which  377  laid-off 
workers  were  placed  in  new  jobs  after  that 
plant  closed.  Its  programs  like  the  Peterbilt 
project  and  Jobs  West  that  serve  as  models 
to  the  rest  of  the  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MOST 
REVEREND  JAMES  W.  MALONE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Apnl  10,  1989 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  member  of  my 
17th  (Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  the  Most 
Reverend  Bishop  James  W.  Malone. 

Bishop  Malone  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1944,  and  ordained  a  bishop  15  years 
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later.  Bishop  Malone  has  served  In  the  Natiorv 
al  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  U.S. 
Catttolic  Confererwe  for  many  years.  He 
served  the  groop  as  vice  president  from 
1980-83,  and  as  president  from  1983-86. 
Presently,  he  is  cochaprman  of  the  USCC's 
Roman  Catholic/United  Methodist  Internation- 
al Dialogue:  representative  of  the  USCC's 
International  Commission  for  English  in  the 
Liturgy;  and  member  of  the  USCC  Committee 
on  Social  Development  and  Wortd  Peace. 

Bishop  Malone  is  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Directors  of  the  Cattwlic  Conference 
of  Ohio,  gerwral  board  member  and  past 
president  of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches, 
chairman  of  the  IMational  Catholic  Educational 
Association,  member  of  ttie  board  of  directors 
for  the  Center  for  Applied  Research  of  the 
Apostolate,  arxJ  member  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  Cattwiic  University  of  America. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Apnl  22  1989,  the 
City  of  Hope  will  present  Bishop  Malone  with 
the  prestigous  "Spint  of  Life  Award '  at  a  ban- 
quet given  in  his  horKX.  The  banquet  will  ben- 
efit the  City  of  Hope  fsiational  Pilot  Medical 
Center  and  the  Beckman  Research  Institute, 
with  the  proceeds  establishing  the  Bishop 
James  W.  Malone  Research  Fellowship.  The 
scientist  wonur>g  m  the  name  of  the  fellowship 
will  have  ttie  responsibility  of  refemng  to  it  at 
all  regional,  national,  and  international  confer- 
ences at  which  he  presents  his  findings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  true  horxK  to  represent 
the  fine  man,  whose  achievements  are  a  trib- 
ute to  his  church,  his  city,  and  his  country. 
Please  join  me  today  in  extending  to  the  Most 
Reverend  James  W  Malone  our  congratula- 
tions for  receivir>g  the  'Spint  of  Life  Award, " 
and  our  deepest  appreciation  for  the  lifetime 
he  has  dedicated  to  serving  the  people  of  our 
country. 


AVIATION  TRUST  FUND— USE  IT 


UMI 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  iixiNois 

in  THZ  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  10.  19S9 

Mr  CRANE.  Mr  Speaker,  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  of  late  cor>cernir>g  the 
budget  status  of  the  Social  Secunty  system 
wt>en  it  comes  to  Gramm-Rudman  calcula- 
tions. The  current— fiscal  year  1989 — $56  bil- 
lion Social  Secunty  trust  fund  surplus  masks 
the  actual  size  of  our  budget  defkat  and  this 
fact  has  obvkxjsty  made  it  politKally  attractive 
for  some  to  keep  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  in  the  Gramm-Rudman  equatk>n. 

Albert  to  a  lesser  degree,  we  apparently 
have  the  same  situatwn  with  respect  to  \he 
aviation  trust  fund  which  presently  contains 
over  S6  billion.  As  wrth  Social  Secunty,  tfie 
fact  ttiat  there  is  an  onbudget  surplus  in  the 
aviation  trust  fund  has  meant  that  ttie  trust 
fund  is  being  used  for  political  purposes.  Un- 
fortuf^ateiy  for  the  air  travelers  of  tfus  country, 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  surplus  in  ttw  aviation 
tnjst  fund  has  meant  that  the  fund's  money  is 
not  k>eir)g  spent  for  its  Intended  purpose  of  im- 
pnrnng  our  air  transportation  system.  Rattier, 
the  tmst  fund  morwy  has  been  left  to  sit,  ap- 
paremiy  In  order  to  make  the  deficrt  appear 
smaller. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  travelir>g  publk: 
has  pakj  the  8  percent  Federal  excise  tax  on 
airline  tickets  with  the  understanding  that  this 
money  was  to  t>e  used  to  Improve  air  travel. 
There  has  been  publk:  concern  over  the 
safety  and  quality  of  air  travel  In  this  country, 
a  concern  which  has  tjeen  ectioed  by  many 
Members  of  this  body  Flight  delays,  outdated 
air  traffic  control  equipment,  insufficient  num- 
bers of  trained  air  traffk:  controllers,  clogged 
runways  ar>d  taxiways,  near  midair  colllskins 
and  other  passenger  complaints  are  just  some 
of  ttie  problems  that  many  feel  need  to  t>e  ad- 
dressed. 

With  a  congresskjnal  district  near  Chk^go's 
O'Hare  Airport,  I  can  tell  you  that  we  could 
certainly  use  some  of  this  money  to  Improve 
and  expand  our  airport  facilities.  Improved  ca- 
pacity, improved  safety,  modernized  air  traffic 
control,  communications,  weatlier  and  naviga- 
tion systems,  and  better  training  for  more  air 
traffic  controllers  are  |ust  some  of  ttie  Items 
for  which  ttie  money  could  be  well  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  wisely  use  this 
money  to  improve  air  travel.  If  the  only  way  to 
prod  the  administration  and  Congress  Into 
spending  this  money  means  taking  It  off 
budget  so  It  can't  be  used  as  a  politk:al  tool, 
then  we  should  take  the  avlatk>n  trust  fund  off 
budget.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  hope  that  In- 
creased public  awareness  of  this  sltuatk>n  will 
lead  to  IrKreased  publk:  pressure.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  an  alliance  of  airlines,  air- 
ports, private  aircraft  owners,  unions,  busi- 
nesses, local  government  officials,  and  Indivkj- 
ual  travelers  has  already  been  formed  to  raise 
public  awareness  on  this  subject.  I  certainly 
can  understand  their  concerns  and  hope  that 
Congress  and  the  administration  will  work  to 
ensure  that  this  money  is  spent  for  its  Intend- 
ed purposes. 


IMPROVING  THE  HEALTH  OP 
THE  POOR  AS  A  CORNER- 
STONE OF  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  10.  1989 

Mr.  BEREUTER  Mr  Speaker.  Friday,  April 
7.  was  World  Health  Day— a  day  whk:h  com- 
memorates the  founding  of  ttie  World  Health 
Organizatkin  41  years  ago.  This  is  also  a  spe- 
cial moment  because  of  an  event  ttiat  fiap- 
pened  11  years  at  Alma-Ata  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  conclusk>n  of  a  major  Intema- 
tkxial  conference  on  primary  health  care  In 
September  1978,  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
WorW  Health  Organlzatk>n  and  UNICEF,  rep- 
resentatives of  134  natk}ns  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  a  solemn  declaratkin  pledging  urgent 
actk>n  t>y  all  governments,  all  health  and  de- 
velopment workers,  and  the  world  community 
to  attain  for  all  the  people  of  ttie  world  t)y  ttie 
year  2000  "a  level  of  health  tfiat  will  permit 
them  to  lead  a  socially  and  economKally  pro- 
ductive life."  The  United  States  was  one  of 
the  supporters  of  that  Declaration  of  Alma- 
Ata.  We  are  exactly  halfway  In  time  between 
1978  and  the  year  2000  at  this  moment. 

We  fiave  a  new  U.S.  administration  In  office 
fieaded  by  a  President  wfio  has  pledged  him- 
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self  to  seek  a  kinder  and  gentler  nation  and 
one  where  the  many  lights  of  our  outstanding 
tradltk>n  of  private  voluntary  actk>n  are  Invited 
to  shine.  Even  the  lntematk>nal  arena  has 
given  us  some  unexpected  and  hopeful  sur- 
prises in  recent  months,  Including  a  Soviet 
leadership  that  Is  exhibiting  new  signs  of 
openness  and  political  and  military  restraint. 

This  Member  last  fall  began  to  sense  that 
we  are  being  presented  with  a  truly  momen- 
tous historical  opportunity  in  this  upcoming 
decade  of  the  1990's,  analogous  In  many 
ways  to  the  kind  of  opportunity  that  offered 
Itself  when  the  decision  was  made  to  put  a 
man  on  the  Moon.  We  now,  for  the  first  time 
In  worid  history,  have  the  technical  means  to 
Insure  that  no  one  In  the  world  dies  of  an 
easily  preventable  cause.  We  have  vaccines. 
We  can  produce  enough  food  to  feed  every- 
one In  the  world.  We  have  radk)  and  TV  and 
other  means  of  educating  even  poor,  or 
remote,  or  homebound  people.  We  have  low- 
cost  technology  for  sanitatk>n,  water,  and  diar- 
rheal diseases.  We  have  the  communications, 
transportatkjn,  and  managerial  technologies  to 
get  the  needed  supplies  and  people  to  where 
they  need  to  be.  We  have  the  amazing  prolif- 
eration of  grassroots  associatkins  that  have 
always  existed  In  ttie  United  States  now  tie- 
glnnlng  to  happen  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Cant>t>ean. 

There  Is  no  technical  reason  that  the  world 
community  cannot  now  make  a  decision  to 
actually  do  something  that  has  been  a  dream 
of  mankind  for  thousands  of  years — to  decide 
that  It  will  organize  Itself  so  ttiat  no  one,  and 
especially  no  child  Is  condemned  to  a  life  in 
which  they  cannot  t>e  productive  for  want  of 
the  critical  minimum  of  food,  bask:  health  care 
and  sanitation,  and  educatkin. 

This  Member  believes  this  can  tie  accom- 
plished, and  believes  that  It  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  year  2000  If  we  set  our  minds 
to  It  as  a  collective  enterprise  of  the  whole 
world  community.  Last  October  my  staff  and 
ttie  members,  especially  Dr.  Nelle  Temple  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee  staff,  began  a 
process  of  consulting  with  other  people  to  see 
If  tfiey  stiared  a  sense  that  we  can  and  should 
work  toward  the  goal  of  eliminating  easily  pre- 
ventable deaths  and  permanent  disabilities 
throughout  the  worid  by  the  year  2000.  More 
Importantly,  these  people  were  asked  to  share 
their  Ideas  about  how  It  could  be  done  and 
what  more  Is  needed  that  is  not  tieing  done 
today. 

We  have  been  in  touch  ¥vith  senior  people 
from  every  organizatkin  represented  at  this 
heanng  today— wrth  the  World  Hearth  Organi- 
zation, UNICEF,  AID,  Rotary,  and  the  Task 
Force  on  Child  Survival  plus  perhaps  50  to 
100  more.  We  talked  to  CARE,  to  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  and  Jewish  religious 
leaders,  to  leaders  of  the  environmental 
movement,  and  to  leadership  of  Influential  and 
active  universities.  We  have  been  In  touch 
with  the  senior  leadership  of  most  of  the  Inter- 
natk>nal  financial  organizatkins  and  a  number 
of  U.N.  agerKies.  We  sought  Input  from  busi- 
ness leaders  and  major  foundatkins  and 
grassroot  groups. 

It  Is  clear  that  there  is  a  very  high  degree  of 
consensus  that  polrtical  leadership,  especially 
leadership  by  the  U.S.  Preskient  and  the  Sec- 
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retary  Ger>eral  of  the  United  Nations,  could 
launch  the  world,  with  great  enthusiasm,  on 
the  concrete  objective  of  attaining  this  goal  by 
the  year  2000.  Contrary  to  what  many  people 
think,  the  main  missing  ingredient  now  is  not 
money  or  technology  but  coordination,  inspira- 
tion, arnJ  leadership  which  harnesses  the  en- 
ergies of  international,  national,  and  local  or- 
ganizations around  the  workj— publk;  and  pri- 
vate, profit  and  nonprofit— in  a  cooperative 
effort  with  a  clear  goal  and  targets. 

In  January  1989  this  Member  laid  out  the 
results  of  this  quiet  investigation  for  Secretary 
of  State  James  Baker,  who  wrote  to  this 
Member  by  letter  saying  that  he  tjelieves  that 
"this  initiative  is  one  in  which  the  United 
States  shoukj  take  a  leadership  role"  as  I  pro- 
posed. 

Therefore,  yesterday,  with  bipartisan  co- 
sponsorship  from  all  my  colleagues  in  leader- 
ship positions  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  the  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, this  Memt>er  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion, House  Resolution  120,  to  put  the  House 
of  Representatives  very  specifically  on  record 
In  support  of  actions  to  eliminate  preventable 
deaths  and  disabling  illness,  especially  among 
the  world's  children.  We  will  be  soliciting  and 
welcoming  additional  cosponsors,  especially 
from  the  members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger  who  are  in  general,  so  obviously 
committed  to  these  ideas. 

The  resolution  calls  for  specific  actions  to 
promote  the  attainment  of  the  universal  child- 
hood immunization  target  by  1990  and  health 
for  all  by  the  year  2000.  The  President  is  en- 
couraged to  take  a  leadership  role  in  propos- 
ing that  a  special  commission  be  set  up  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  assist  in  strategk:  planning 
for  attaining  the  goals  through  voluntary  and 
coordinated  actions  by  all  of  those  who  want 
to  help — national  governments,  international 
organizations,  and  the  critically  important  non- 
governmental organizations.  The  resolution 
endorses  the  call  being  made  by  Mr.  James 
Grant  of  UNICEF  for  a  world  summit  on  chil- 
dren, which  I  would  see  as  an  opportunity  for 
governments  to  pledge  themselves  to  con- 
crete programs  of  action,  domestically  and 
internationally,  to  eliminate  these  unnecessary 
deaths.  Most  importantly  this  agenda  of  action 
is  an  agenda  for  productivity— the  future  pro- 
ductivity of  the  people  who  will  be  benefited. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  B. 
NORMAN 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j     Monday.  AprU  10.  1989 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  an 
occasion  when  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
person  who  has  been  a  good  friend  to  me  and 
to  Michigan's  dry  bean  industry.  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Norman  is  the  director  of  purchasing  for  H.J. 
Heinz  Co..  Ltd.,  in  Hayes  Park,  Hayes,  Middle- 
sex, England.  He  is  retiring  on  April  30  after 
having  been  the  director  of  purchasing  for  H.J. 
Heinz  for  the  past  18  years. 
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I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Norman  t}ecause 
of  what  his  tiusiness  career  has  meant  for 
other  businessmen  and  farmers  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  H.J.  Heinz  is  the  largest 
international  buyer  of  Michigan-grown  dry 
beans  in  the  world.  Mr.  Norman  has  overseen 
the  purchasing  of  large  quantities  of  t}eans 
from  Michigan.  He  has  visited  my  State  nearly 
50  times  during  his  career. 

H.J.  Heinz  purchases  and  cans  neariy 
40,000  metric  tons  of  Ijeans  each  year.  Michi- 
gan must  export  every  other  row  of  t}eans 
produced  in  order  to  sell  its  production,  and  a 
very  large  portion  of  these  beans  have  been 
secured  by  Mr.  Norman.  His  company's  pur- 
chases have  been  extremely  important  to  the 
agribusinessmen  of  my  area  who  sell  t>eans. 
and  vital  to  my  farmers  who  produce  the 
beans. 

His  skills  extend  from  purchasing  to  ship- 
ping matters.  Robert  Norman  was  instrumen- 
tal in  developing  the  research  programs  that 
eventually  led  to  the  containerized  shipment 
of  beans  from  Michigan  to  the  United  King- 
dom, a  development  that  was  essential  to  the 
continued  ability  of  my  producers  to  sell  to  Mr. 
Norman  and  H.J.  Heinz. 

He  had  also  been  involved  in  a  number  of 
ongoing  research  programs  dealing  with  im- 
proving yields  and  quality  of  navy  beans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunately  too  rare  that 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  work 
with  a  fine  gentleman.  Robert  Norman  is  such 
a  man,  and  he  leaves  a  challenging  void  for 
his  successor  to  fill.  I  ask  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues join  In  wishing  him  an  enjoyable  and 
equally  productive  retirement. 
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WAIVERS  OF  RIGHTS  UNDER 
THE  AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VOLUNTEERS 
OF  BERKS  HEIM 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
the  week  of  April  10,  1989.  has  been  desig- 
nated as  National  Volunteer  Week.  As  such,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  special  group  of 
people  in  my  hometown  of  Reading,  PA. 

The  people  I  am  speaking  of  are  the  volun- 
teers who  freely  give  of  themselves  to  care 
for  the  elderty  residents  of  Beri<s  County 
Home — Berks  Heim,  a  skilled  nursing  and  in- 
termediate care  facility.  These  volunteers  play 
a  vital  role  in  providing  the  services  and  atten- 
tion that  are  needed  by  the  799  residents  of 
Berks  Heim.  By  focusing  their  time,  energy, 
and  ability  to  fulfilling  the  needs  of  others,  the 
volunteers  of  Berks  Heim  have  enriched  the 
lives  of  many  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  America's  greatest  na- 
tional resources  is  its  volunteers  and  it  is  only 
fitting  that  we  give  them  the  recognition  they 
so  deserve.  I  commend  the  volunteers  of 
Berks  Heim  as  well  as  volunteers  throughout 
the  country,  and  I  thank  them  for  making  the 
lives  of  others  better  and  brighter. 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  1989 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  18, 
1989.  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Opportunities 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
chaired  by  Representative  Matthew  Marti- 
nez, will  hokj  a  joint  hearing  entitled  "Waivers 
Under  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act"  Tfie  purpose  of  the  f>earing  is  to  review 
Vne  issue  of  wtien  an  employer  may  obtain  a 
valid  waiver  of  an  older  employee's  rights 
under  the  Federal  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  [ADEA].  In  addition,  the  hearing 
will  address  a  serious  problem  confronting  this 
Nation's  older  work  force:  The  growing 
number  of  older  workers  who  are  being  forced 
to  waive  their  equal  employment  rights  in  ex- 
change for  eariy  retirement  benefits. 

I  would  like  to  provide  some  background  on 
the  need  for  this  hearing.  In  the  1980's,  many 
U.S.  companies  facing  stiff  competition  from 
abroad,  shifts  in  tfie  ecorwmy  from  heavy  in- 
dustry to  light  industry,  or  corporate  takeovers, 
began  trimming  or  downsizing  their  work 
force.  Unfortunately,  the  first  victims  of  this 
downsizing  have  often  tieen  older  workers.  As 
a  means  of  promptir)g  their  older  workers  to 
leave  the  work  force,  some  companies  tjegan 
offering  early  retiren)ent  incentive  packages. 
Early  retirement  incentive  packages  are  es- 
sentially enhanced  retirement  and  severance 
benefits  offered  to  an  employee  as  an  induce- 
ment to  leave  tfie  company.  These  packages 
are  often  contir>gent  on  tfie  older  employee's 
agreement  to  waive  any  right  to  file  a  claim  or 
lawsuit  against  his  or  her  employer  under  the 
ADEA.  Preliminary  results  from  a  study  tjeing 
conducted  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
indicates  that  the  percentage  of  Fortune  100 
companies  using  waivers  in  conjunction  with 
eariy  retirement  incentives  almost  tripled  over 
the  past  decade. 

It  is  my  concern  that  older  workers  are  in 
fact  being  forced  into  signing  waivers  under 
the  fear  that  If  they  do  not  do  so  they  will  be 
terminated  witfiout  adequate  retirement  bene- 
fits. An  older  empk>yee  confronted  with  possi- 
ble terminatk>n,  and  knowing  the  difficulties  of 
finding  adequate  employment  at  an  older  age, 
is  in  a  desperate  situation  and  is  susceptible 
to  even  subtle  forms  of  coercion.  A  hint 
dropped  by  tfie  employer  that  the  employee 
may  soon  be  terminated,  may  be  enough  to 
get  him  to  give  up  his  legal  rights  in  return  for 
an  eariy  retirement  package.  Clearly,  such  a 
decision  by  an  employee  cannot  be  consid- 
ered to  tie  truly  voluntary.  In  additkin,  many  of 
these  older  workers  wtien  signing  these  waiv- 
ers may  have  little,  if  any  understanding  of 
their  rights  under  tfie  ADEA,  or  knowledge 
that  they  may  have  a  legitimate  claim  of  age 
discrimination.  This  is  of  partrcular  importance 
as  tfie  employer's  actions,  and  the  eariy  retire- 
ment program  itself,  may  violate  the  ADEA. 

Congress  has  long  looked  with  suspicion  at 
waivers  of  rights  to  sue  under  tfte  ADEA. 
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Sine*  the  ADEA  was  enacted  in  1967,  it  has 
been  interpfeted  as  incorporating  ttie  enforce- 
ment procedures  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  (see  Lonllard  v.  Pons.  434  U.S.  575 
(1978)),  which  includes  the  requirement  that 
waivers  of  rights  have  to  be  supervised  by  a 
Federal  agency  or  a  court  to  be  valid.  The 
congressKXial  view  of  waivers  was  demon- 
strated by  its  reacbon  to  regulatory  activity  in 
this  area  by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission  (EEOC).  On  August  27,  1987. 
the  EEOC.  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  ADEA,  promulgated  regulations 
permitting  unsupervised  waivers  and  releases 
of  claims  in  a  number  of  potentially  coercive 
situations.  The  opposition  to  these  regulations 
by  senior  citizen  groups  and  many  Members 
of  Congress,  resulted  in  the  passage  of 
amendments  to  the  EEOC's  appropnations  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  prohibiting  the  en- 
forcement of  the  regulations. 

On  March  15,  1989,  I  (Oined  Representa- 
tives Hawkins.  Martinez,  Pepper,  and  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  other  colleagues,  in  intro- 
ducing H.fl.  1432,  the  Age  Discnmination  in 
Employment  Waiver  Protection  Act.  It  is  my 
hope  that  his  legislation  will  clanfy  the  law  in 
this  area,  arxl  reinforce  Congress'  concern 
about  waivers  of  nghts. 

The  legislation  would  simply  make  any 
waiver  obtained  by  an  employer  from  an  em- 
ployee invalid  unless  it  is  supervised  by  a 
court,  or  it  is  obtained  in  settlement  of  an 
actual  existing  claim  of  age  discnmination  and 
certain  protections  are  afforded  the  employee. 
Specifically,  rf  not  supervised  by  a  court,  a 
waiver  Is  invalid  unless  it  is  obtained  in  settle- 
ment of  a  borwi  fide  claim  alleging  age  dis- 
crimination, that  IS.  a  charge  filed  with  the 
EEOC.  a  complaint  filed  m  court,  or  a  specific 
written  allegation  submitted  to  the  employer 
|p  addition,  the  waiver  is  invalid  unless  a 
number  of  protections  are  afforded  the  em- 
ployee In  conjunction  with  tfie  settlerrwnt. 
Among  the  protections  are  the  following:  First, 
tfie  agreement  cannot  waive  nghts  or  claims 
tfiat  may  anse  after  the  date  the  agreement  Is 
entered  into;  second,  the  employee  must  be 
given  a  reasonable  period  of  not  less  than  14 
days  to  consider  the  agreement;  third,  the  em- 
ployee must  be  advised  orally  and  in  writing  to 
consult  with  an  attorney  prior  to  entering  into 
the  agreement;  fourth,  the  employee  must  be 
informed  orally  and  in  writing  that  he  or  she 
may  be  accompanied  by  another  individual  of 
his  or  her  choosing  to  witness  or  assist  him  or 
her  at  all  stages  of  the  seWement. 

Of  additional  significarKe  is  the  fact  that 
under  this  legislation  of  unsupervised  waiver 
obtained  in  exchange  for  an  early  retirement 
incentive  package,  or  ottier  employment  termi- 
nation program,  wfiich  provides  enhanced 
benefits  to  a  group  of  class  or  employees,  is 
not  vaM. 

By  essentially  resthcting  valid  waivers  to 
only  those  situations  where  an  older  empkiyee 
has  a  boru  fide  daim  alleging  age  discnmina- 
tion, ttw  legisiation  insures  that  waivers  will 
only  be  used  in  truly  adversanal  circum- 
stances. It  is  wtien  ttvs  adversanal  situation 
exists,  when  the  okJer  worker  believes  that  he 
has  been  discnminated  against  by  his  employ- 
er and  has  taken  formal  steps  to  address  tfie 
problem,  ttwt  the  older  worker  will  be  more 
likeiy  to  be  aware  of  what  his  nghts  are  under 
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tfie  ADEA  before  waiving  them.  It  is  in  the 
nonadversanal  situation,  such  as  the  use  of 
waivers  in  conjunction  with  early  retirement  in- 
centives, that  the  possibility  of  employer 
abuse  of  waivers  increases.  I  t>elieve  that  this 
limitation  on  the  use  of  waivers  is  cntk:al  to 
any  legislation  that  we  ultimately  pass  Into 
law. 

It  should  t)e  noted  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
this  legislation  to  address  the  more  general 
issue  of  whether  certain  types  of  early  retire- 
ment programs  violate  the  ADEA.  While  that  is 
an  issue  of  concern  to  me,  and  the  subject  of 
possible  further  investigation  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  this  legislation  is  only 
designed  to  address  the  specific  issue  of  the 
legality  of  waivers  of  rights. 

At  the  joint  hearing  on  April  18,  the  commit- 
tees will  obtain  general  views  on  the  issue  of 
waivers,  as  well  as  on  legislation  that  has 
been  introduced.  We  will  also  seek  out  ideas 
for  improvng  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress we  will  be  able  to  finally  resolve  this 
issue.  In  a  manner  that  Insures  that  older 
workers  are  accorded  their  full  rights  and  pro- 
tection under  Federal  law. 


ApHl  10,  1989 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BREA  OLINDA 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRLS  BASKET- 
BALL TEAM 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  1989 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, March  18,  the  young  women  of  Brea- 
Olinda  High  School's  Girls  Basketball  Team 
won  their  first  State  championship  by  a  score 
of  70  to  46  Brea  entered  the  championship 
game  against  an  unbeaten  opponent  and,  in 
smashing  the  foe,  came  close  to  matching 
tfieir  typical  34  point  margin  of  victory. 

Young  women's  baskettjall  has  every  bit  as 
much  energy  and  emotion  as  that  of  its  male 
counterpart.  These  fine  young  women  of  the 
Ladycats  are  to  be  commended  for  their  ex- 
cellent play  and  their  meritorious  example 
both  on  and  off  the  court.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  the  following  be  inserted  into  the 
Record: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  1», 

1989] 

Bria-Olinda  Is  Unstoppable 

(By  Elliott  Teaford) 

Oakland.— The  Brea-Olinda  High  School 
girls'  l>asketl>all  team  won  its  first  state 
championship  Saturday.  And,  l>oy,  was  it 
ever  anticlimatic. 

The  Division  III  championship  game 
against  San  FYancisco  Mercy  at  the  Oakland 
Coliseum  Arena  was  a  little  closer  than 
recent  30-point  blowouts,  but  there  was 
little  doubt  Brea  would  win. 

Certainly,  the  Brea  fans  linew  what  was  to 
come— a  70-46  runaway.  As  has  l)ecome  their 
custom  In  the  playoffs,  they  started  singing 
"Na.  na,  na.  na.  hey,  hey,  goodby"  as  soon  as 
Brea-OUnda  took  the  lead  early  in  the  first 
quarter. 

The  Ladycats  went  on  to  open  a  16-point 
lead  at  halftlme,  watched  as  Mercy  got  to 
within  nine  in  the  third  quarter,  then  pulled 
away. 


Brea  (31-2)  finished  its  season  unbeaten 
against  California  schools.  Its  only  two 
losses  came  in  the  Christ  the  King  tourna- 
ment in  New  York  City  in  December.  Brea  is 
the  first  Orange  County  girls'  team  to  win  a 
state  title.  Mission  Viejo.  in  1982.  is  the  only 
other  county  girls'  team  to  play  in  a  state 
title  game. 

Mercy,  which  came  into  the  game  as  the 
tournament's  only  unbeaten  team,  finished 
31-1. 

When  Mark  Trakh.  Brea's  coach,  removed 
the  last  of  his  starters  with  38  seconds  left, 
they  donned  T-shirts  that  read:  Brea-Olinda 
Ladycats  1989  State  Champions. 

Then  when  the  buzzer  sounded,  the  Lady- 
cat  players  ran  onto  the  court  and  embraced 
each  other.  But  other  than  that.  Brea's  vic- 
tory seemed  almost  routine. 

None  of  Brea's  playoff  games,  except  for  a 
seven-point  victory  over  Lakewood  St. 
Joseph  in  the  Southern  Section  3-A  semifin- 
als, had  the  intensity  of  a  game  against 
Orange  League  rival  Valencia. 

Brea  came  into  the  state  title  game  with  a 
34-point  average  margin  of  victory  in  its 
past  four  games.  And  that  included  the 
Southern  Section  and  Southern  Regional 
championship  games. 

Only  in  the  third  quarter  Saturday,  when 
Mercy  cut  into  Brea's  28-12  half  time  lead, 
did  the  game  feature  any  drama. 

Mercy  got  to  within  37-28  with  1:42  left  in 
the  quarter,  but  then  Brea's  Aimee  McDan- 
iel  got  hot. 

McDaniel,  a  junior  guard,  made  two  con- 
secutive pull-up  jumpers.  Then,  after  a 
basket  by  Mercy's  Jovonne  Smith.  McDaniel 
added  a  driving  layup  to  push  Brea's  lead 
back  to  43-30. 

'I  don't  know  if  our  kids  thought  it  was 
over  or  what."  Trakh  said.  "I  told  our  kids 
at  halftime  to  watch  out.  that  they  would 
come  back." 

McDaniel  had  22  points,  most  on  outside 
jumpers.  Jinelle  Williams,  a  5-foot-8  center, 
had  23  points  to  lead  Brea.  She  had  little 
trouble  contending  with  Angel  Mahan. 
Mercy's  6-2  center,  driving  easily  around 
Mahan  repeatedly. 

"I  looked  up  at  her  a  couple  of  times— she 
was  [looked]  intimidating."  Williams  said. 
"But  she  didn't  do  anything." 

Brea's  Jody  Anton  (eight  points,  10  re- 
t>ounds)  and  Cindy  Ounn  (four  points  and 
seven  retwunds)  also  had  an  easy  time  of  it 
inside.  E>en  McDaniel.  just  5-6.  was  able  to 
get  nine  rebounds. 

The  Skippers  made  Just  five  of  24  shots 
from  the  field  (20.8%)  in  scoring  a  season- 
low  12  points.  Mercy  seemed  a  step  slow  and 
couldn't  stay  with  Brea. 

For  Ladycats.  Hardest  Part  Was  Getting 
There 

(By  Tom  Hamilton) 

Oakland.— Winning  the  State  Division  III 
girls  basketball  championship  was  relatively 
easy  for  Brea-Olinda  High  School.  The  hard 
part  was  getting  to  the  Oakland  Coliseum 
Arena. 

Mark  Trakh.  Brea's  coach,  decided  it 
would  t>e  best  to  depart  for  Oakland  Satur- 
day morning  to  avoid  what  he  feared  would 
t>e  "a  giant  slumt>er-party  situation"  for  his 
girls  if  they  traveled  on  Friday. 

When  they  finally  arrived,  the  Ladycats 
cruised  to  a  70-46  victory  over  San  Francis- 
co Mercy  to  win  their  first  state  title.  But  it 
was  a  strange  trip  to  Oakland. 

Brea  departed  from  Ontario  Airport  at 
8:30  a.m.  Saturday  and  encountered  a  heavy 
storm  in  the  Bay  area  upon  its  descent  into 
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Oakland.  The  flight  turned  Into  a  roller- 
coaster  ride  before  landing  safely. 

•The  hard  part  is  over,  now  we  can  play 
the  game,"  Trakh  told  his  players  when 
they  arrived.  "It  got  kind  of  hairy  for  a 
while  there." 

John  Hattrup.  Brea's  assistant  coach,  said 
the  plane  shook  as  if  it  were  in  an  earth- 
quake and  then  bounced  up  and  down 
during  the  descent. 

"We  sUrted  going  back  up  and  Mark 
turned  to  me  and  said.  We're  going  back 
up.'  I  told  him.  That's  better  than  going 
down.' " 

Aimee  McDaniel.  Brea's  gifted  point 
guard,  had  to  calm  Trakh  during  the  flight. 

"She  told  me.  'Relax  coach,  it's  just  a 
little  turbulence,'"  Trakh  said.  "I  guess 
that's  why  she's  our  point  guard.  She 
doesn't  worry  about  anything." 

McDaniel  apparently  didn't  worry  when 
she  missed  seven  of  her  first  eight  shots  and 
had  only  three  points  after  one  quarter.  She 
Just  kept  shooting. 

When  Mercy  trimmed  Brea's  lead  to  18-12 
midway  through  the  second  quarter,  it  got 
McDaniel  thinking. 

•I  said.  Wait  a  minute,  this  has  got  to 
stop.' "  McDaniel  recalled  saying.  "  I've  got 
to  do  something.'  The  point  guard  should  be 
taking  control,  and  I  wasn't." 

McDaniel  responded  by  making  three  con- 
secutive baskets  to  move  the  Brea  comfort- 
ably ahead,  24-12. 

McDaniel's  outside  shot  was  off,  so  she  de- 
cided to  drive  the  lane  during  the  scoring 
streak,  and  each  time  she  dribbled  past  two 
opponents  for  layups. 

McDaniel  finished  with  22  points,  making 
nine  of  22  from  the  field.  She  also  had  nine 
assists  before  leaving  the  game  with  1:22  re- 
maining and  the  state  title  clinched. 

"When  I  made  those  three  shots,  it  boost- 
ed my  confidence."  said  McDaniel.  "This 
game  was  kind  of  opposite  to  the  way  I've 
been  playing  in  the  playoffs. 

•I've  been  having  great  first  halves  and 
poor  second  halves.  It  was  nice  to  have  a 
good  second  quarter.  I  took  awhile  to  get 
comfortable  in  the  arena.  I  walked  in. 
looked  around  and  said.  "Holy  cow.  this  is 
huge,  dude." " 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAT  SINGER 


Lhe  Ladycats 
San  Prancis- 
e  title.  But  it 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  10,  1989 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  district  I  rep- 
resent encompasses  some  of  this  Nation's 
most  diverse  and  colorful  ethnic  neightwr- 
hoods.  One  such  community,  which  has 
become  world  famous  for  its  especially  rich 
cultural  flavor,  is  Brighton  Beach. 

Ckjntrary  to  popular  belief,  great  neighbor- 
hoods don't  just  happen.  They  are  most  often 
the  product  of  hard  work  and  dedication  on 
the  part  of  community  organizations  and  their 
leadership.  In  Brighton  Beach  such  leadership 
and  vision  has  been  amply  provided  by  the 
Brighton  Neighborhood  Association  under  the 
vigorous  and  creative  direction  of  their  execu- 
tive director,  Pat  Singer. 

The  child  of  immigrant  parents  herself,  Pat 
Singer  has  always  shown  exceptional  patience 
and  sensitivity  to  the  unique  problems  of 
Brighton's  large  newly  arrived  ethnic  popula- 
tion. In  her  11  outstanding  years  of  sennce 
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with  the  BNA,  Pat  has  presided  over  many  of 
the  organization's  most  effective  community 
development  programs. 

Pat's  persistence  and  administrative  creativ- 
ity has  helped  make  the  BNA  one  of  the  most 
innovative  and  responsive  community  organi- 
zations anywhere.  At  a  time  when  few  had 
ever  thought  to  actively  advocate  the  rights  of 
tenants  arid  provide  them  with  a  sounding- 
board  for  their  complaints,  the  BNA  led  the 
way,  sponsoring  tenant  counseling  programs 
and  providing  people  with  access  to  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  make  prudent  housing 
decisions. 

More  recently.  Pat  has  helped  lead  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse  and  crime  in  Brighton 
Beach.  Through  such  far-ranging  endeavors 
as  the  BNA's  truancy  and  juvenile  counseling 
program,  and  a  groundbreaking  senior  citizen 
anticrime  program,  Pat  has  helped  Brighton 
Beach  address  the  origins  of  violent  urban 
crime  while  helping  people  to  combat  its  dev- 
astating impact. 

In  the  light  of  such  an  exceptional  record  of 
achievement.  I  would  be  terribly  remiss  in  not 
taking  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Pat 
Singer.  On  t)ehalf  of  myself,  my  staff,  and  the 
thousands  of  people  whose  lives  have  been 
bettered  by  the  remarkable  efforts  of  the 
Bnghton  Neighborhood  Association.  I  extend 
my  deepest  thanks  to  Pat  Singer. 


PUTTING  FAMILY  FIRST 


HON.  LAMAR  S.  SMITH 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Apnl  10,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  should  not  be  judged  on  the  strength 
of  its  defense  or  the  strength  of  its  economy 
alone,  but  on  the  strength  of  its  families.  The 
family  unit  builds  the  moral  foundation  of  our 
society,  and  without  it  military  and  economic 
strength  will  prove  meaningless. 

This  week  I  begin  my  first  term  as  a 
memljer  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth  and  Families.  My  work  on  this  commit- 
tee will  afford  me  the  opportunity  to  find  ways 
to  encourage  strong  families.  As  Congress  de- 
bates issues  like  parental  leave  and  child 
care,  we  need  to  remember  the  place  of  the 
family  in  the  laws  we  make. 

Today  I  submit  for  the  Record  a  letter  sent 
to  me  by  a  friend  and  constituent  who  be- 
lieves, as  I  do.  that  families  come  first  not  only 
in  debate,  but  in  practice  as  well.  That  letter 
encouraged  a  column,  which  is  also  submit- 
ted. 

Let  us  look  to  our  prosperity  for  the  source 
of  our  national  strength,  but  rather  to  the 
family  unit.  A  nation  built  on  wealth  without 
basic  principles  cannot  remain  strong,  but  a 
nation  built  on  the  strength  of  its  basis  princi- 
ples will  easily  retain  is  wealth. 

San  Antonio.  TX. 

Dear  Lamar.  This  letter  is  an  effort  to 
recap  a  recent  conversation  you  and  I  had 
on  the  subject  of  parental  leave.  Let  me  reit- 
erate my  strong  feelings  about  young  chil- 
dren and  "the  family",  namely  that  these 
are  of  utmost  importance  to  our  future  as  a 
Nation  as  they  are  the  foundation  of  our 
whole  society.  My  master's  degree  in  Child 
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Development  and  16  years  work  experience 
with  young  children  and  their  parents  [>oint 
to  my  slant  in  my  point  of  view.  However, 
generally  I  am  strongly  against  the  Federal 
Government  stepping  in  to  be  "th^  solu- 
tion" for  problems  Involving  the  family.  I 
feel  Government  regulation  and  bureaucra- 
cy is  too  often  the  problem  and  not  the  solu- 
tion. 

However.  I  do  make  an  exception  on 
•Government  regulation"  when  the  topic 
turns  to  parental  leave.  The  first  few 
months  of  a  child's  life  are  crucial  to  the 
future  well-l>eing  of  that  child.  This  is  such 
a  critical  time  for  parent-infant  t>onding. 
which  to  a  great  degree  will  determine  the 
parent-child  relationship  for  years  to  come. 
That  in  itself  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  parental  leave,  but  there's  much  more  In- 
volved. 

Some  people  fear  that  by  allowing  moth- 
ers to  have  time  off  when  their  babies  are 
bom  and  then  guaranteeing  the  mothers 
their  jobs  after  a  leave,  that  this  would  en- 
courage mothers  to  go  back  to  work  instead 
of  staying  home  with  their  babies.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  might  happen  in  some  in- 
stances. But  when  mothers  are  permitted  to 
stay  home  with  their  babies  for  up  to  10 
weeks  in  a  non-stressful  atmosphere  where 
they  are  not  fretting  about  their  jobs, 
normal  mother-infant  Iwnding  will  occur, 
and  many  mothers  will  realize  they  want  to 
stay  home  and  care  for  their  babies. 

Another  important  point  to  be  considered 
is  that  returning  to  work  is  not  an  option 
for  many  mothers.  (Let  me  remind  you  that 
I  feel  strongly  that  children  are  best  nur- 
tured, and  have  the  best  chance  of  develop- 
ing healthily,  when  the  mother  is  the  full- 
time  caregiver,  or  is  working  only  part- 
time.)  But  for  economic  reasons,  many 
women  are  required  to  work  full-time.  Obvi- 
ously, the  less  stress  involved  in  going  back 
to  work,  the  better  off  the  baby  will  be. 
Also,  with  parental  leave  of  ten  weeks,  the 
mothers  will  not  rush  back  to  work  after 
only  a  few  weeks  off. 

The  most  difficult  job  in  the  world  must 
t>e  that  of  a  single  parent  raising  her  child 
alone.  My  heart  goes  out  to  the  many 
women  who  find  themselves  pregnant  with 
a  husband  who  has  walked  out  on  them  and 
their  unborn  children.  These  woman  have 
aljsolutely  no  option  but  to  continue  work- 
ing after  their  children  are  bom.  Their  lives 
are  incredibley  stressful  and  unhappy  and 
embittered  and  lonely.  To  add  to  this  the 
burden  of  possibly  losing  their  jobs  when 
their  babies  come,  is  simply  too  much  to 
bear.  We  as  a  society  owe  them  the  chance 
to  have  their  babies  with  their  jobs  guaran- 
teed when  they  return  In  ten  weeks. 

As  a  small  business  employer  of  young 
women,  I  can  say  it  is  not  too  difficult  to 
plan  for  a  temporary  replacement  since  you 
have  plenty  of  advance  warning  that  the 
mother  will  be  gone.  It  is  easy  to  verify  that 
maternity  leave  is  indeed  the  cause  of  her 
absence. 

In  the  case  of  leave  for  a  sick  child  or 
parent,  there  is  obviously  no  way  to  plan  for 
this,  and  the  business  would  be  inconven- 
ienced. But  when  I  think  how  I  would  feel  if 
my  child  or  parent  l)ecame  ill,  I  realize  how 
others  must  feel  also.  That  person  should  be 
with  their  ill  loved-one,  no  questions  asked. 
The  employer  simply  would  have  to  make 
emergency  alternative  arrangements.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  system  in  place  to  check 
the  necessity  for  leave,  such  as  a  doctor's 
verification,  but  I  doubt  that  many  people 
would  try  to  cheat  on  this  provision  since 
their  pay  would  be  suspended. 
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I  hope  this  letter  covers  all  the  points  we 
discussed.  Thanks  so  much  for  your  wiUing- 
neas  to  let  me  "bend  your  ear"  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Fondly. 

Kitty. 
(Mrs.  Richard  Lange). 
The  Parkrtal  Lbavk  Dibatk  Whkhe  Is  the 
Child? 
(By  Congressman  Lamar  Smith) 

Most  Americans  are  working  to  see  that 
their  children  get  through  school,  to  help 
buy  that  house  they've  always  wanted,  or  to 
save  up  for  the  future. 

As  the  face  of  our  workforce  changes  to 
include  more  young  parents,  the  priorities 
of  that  workforce  are  fast  becoming  family 
health  and  job  security. 

Congress  may  soon  l>e  voting  on  one  of 
the  major  issues  facing  families  and  busi- 
nesses this  year. 

The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  of  1989 
seeks  to  respond  to  shifting  priorities  by 
calling  for  businesses  to  provide  job  security 
to  employees  who  need  to  take  time  off  for 
child-bearing  or  family  illness. 

The  bill  calls  for  businesses  with  over  50 
employees  to  guarantee  10  weeks  of  unpaid 
family  leave  over  two  years  and  15  weeks  of 
unpaid  medical  leave  a  year,  if  a  need  is 
demonstrated  by  an  employee.  Employees 
would  then  be  able  to  return  to  their  jobs 
without  loss  of  benefits. 

The  issue  has  been  of  particular  interest 
to  me  because  of  the  impact  any  decision 
will  have  on  young  children. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  present  their  case  in 
terms  of  benefits  to  working  women.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  base  their  case  on  the  costs 
to  small  business. 

One  player  is  often  sidelined.  That  player 
is  the  child.  As  debate  continues  on  parental 
and  medical  leave  we  cannot  forget  the 
impact  our  decision  will  have  on  families.  In 
fact,  the  family  should  be  in  the  forefront 
of  debate. 

The  first  two  months  of  a  child's  life  are 
among  the  most  critical  for  both  parent  and 
child.  We  need  to  look  at  ways  to  provide 
families  the  opportunity  to  be  together 
during  that  time.  Most  businesses  are  un- 
comfortable with  the  philosophy  behind 
"mandated  benefits."  This  criticism  has  con- 
cerned me  because  I  firmly  believe  in  the 
free  enterprise  system.  I  don't  like  govern- 
ment intervention  in  private  life  or  business 
lightly. 

Some  reasonable  objections  to  the  paren- 
tal leave  proposal  have  been  raised,  along 
with  some  reasonable  answers. 

One  problem  is  the  legislation's  potential 
to  disrupt  a  business  operation  when  an  em- 
ployee must  take  leave.  Businessmen  feel 
they  are  not  guaranteed  enough  flexibility 
to  handle  such  disruptions. 

The  bill  does  offer  business  an  option.  The 
five  highest  paid  employees  or  the  highest 
paid  10%  (whichever  is  greater)  are  not  eli- 
gible for  this  benefit.  Disruptions  may  also 
be  limited  by  requiring  employees  to  give 
advance  notice  of  foreseeable  leave. 

Many  employers  are  worried  that  this 
type  of  leave  is  open  to  abuses.  However, 
medical  certification  is  required  to  prove 
that  the  employee's  leave  is  necessary. 

Some  employers  also  fear  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  plan  for  employee  leave  time. 
In  the  case  of  parental  leave,  this  would  not 
be  a  problem,  as  any  family  expecting  a 
child  has  ample  advance  warning. 

We  cannot  legislate  healthy  families,  but 
we  can  encourage  an  environment  that 
lends  itself  to  good  habits.  If  Just  one 
parent-child     relationship     is     ultimately 
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strengthened  by  parental  leave,  then  the 
bill  should  be  considered  on  those  merits. 

Healthy  families  build  healthy  neighbor- 
hoods and  healthy  societies.  They  are  the 
basis  on  which  all  else  rests. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JOSEPH  VUKSTA  OF  PASSAIC, 
NJ,  IMMEDIATE  PAST  COM- 
MANDER. ROSOL-DUL  MEMORI- 
AL POST  NO.  359  AMERICAN 
LEGION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  10,  1989 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday,  April 
15,  residents  of  the  city  of  Passaic,  my  con- 
gressional district  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  gather  together  at  the  annual  past 
commanders  dinner  of  Rosol-Dul  Memorial 
Post  No.  359  of  the  American  Legion,  a  gala 
annrversary  celebration  of  the  veterans  of  our 
community  In  testimony  to  the  outstanding  en- 
deavors of  their  leadership  In  veterans  af- 
fairs— always  giving  willingly  and  unselfishly  of 
their  time  in  seeking  justice  and  equity  for  all 
of  cxjr  people. 

This  year's  featured  honored  guest  Is  the 
Immediate  Past  Commarnjer  Joseph  VuKsta  of 
Passatc,  NJ,  whose  standards  of  excellence 
as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  Rosol-Dul  Me- 
monal  Post  No.  359  during  1987-88  have 
served  to  carry  on  the  sterling  traditions  and 
purpose  of  this  highly  esteemed  veterans  as- 
sociation which  has  truly  enriched  our  commu- 
nity, State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rosol-Dul  Memorial  Post 
No.  359,  which  was  organized  In  the  fall  of 
1945,  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most  prestigious 
affiliates  of  the  American  Legion.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  noble  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  2.6-million  member  organization  of  the 
American  Legion.  These  military  service  veter- 
ans, working  through  16,(XX)  community  level 
posts,  dedicate  themselves  to  God  and  coun- 
try and  traditional  Amencan  values;  a  strong 
national  secunty;  adequate  and  compassion- 
ate care  for  veterans,  their  widows  and  or- 
phans: community  service,  and  the  whole- 
some development  of  our  Nation's  youth. 
(Domdr.  Joseph  Vuksta  has,  by  his  example 
and  lifetime  of  dedlcatk>n  to  these  some  true 
American  Ideals,  personified  exemplary  lead- 
ership in  his  responsible  service  to  our  people. 

Mr  Speaker,  (Donrfdr.  Joseph  Vuksta  was 
raised  In  Passaic,  NJ,  attendir^g  local  schools. 
He  served  our  people  and  our  Nation  with  dis- 
tinction dunng  World  War  II  as  a  radioman 
third  class  with  the  United  States  Navy  from 
1943  to  1946.  Mr.  Vuksta.  who  worked  for  Un- 
Iroyal  fcx  31  years  tiefore  assuming  his  current 
duties  at  Montclair  State  College,  has  been  a 
memt)er  of  the  Rosol-Dul  Meoforial  Post  No. 
359  fcx  35  years,  attainir^g  the  status  of  life 
member  of  the  post.  He  served  In  numerous 
Important  capacities  with  the  post  before  at- 
taining tt>e  high  office  of  public  trust  as  com- 
mander of  this  esteemed  veterans  organiza- 
tion, assuming  the  p>ositions  of  vice  command- 
er membership  chairman  of  the  post  along 
with  his  active  participation  on  numerous  com- 
mittees. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  through(Xit  his  lifetime.  Comdr. 
Joseph  Vuksta  has  forged  ahead  with  dedica- 
tion, devotion,  and  sincerity  of  purpose  In  all 
of  his  endeavors  and  pursuits,  and  most  cer- 
tainly In  his  leadership  and  guidance  of  this 
outstanding  American  Legion  post. 

It  Is  Indeed  appropriate,  then,  that  we  reflect 
on  the  deeds  and  achievements  of  our  people 
who  have  contnbuted  to  the  quality  of  our  way 
of  life  here  in  America,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
call  your  attention  to  (Domdr.  Joseph  Vuksta's 
lifetime  of  outstanding  service.  We  do  Indeed 
salute  a  most  distinguished  leader,  a  good 
friend  ar>d  a  great  American— tfie  immediate 
past  commander  of  Rosol-Dul  Memorial  Post 
No.  359  of  the  American  Legion,  Comdr. 
J(}seph  Vuksta  of  Passaic.  NJ. 


BERNARD  POLLACK,  PAST 

GRAND  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  KNIGHTS  OF 
PYTHIAS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  1989 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Bernard  Pollack,  the  past  grand  chan- 
cellor of  the  Pennsylvania  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bernle  Pollack  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  In  1923.  He  graduated  from 
Northeast  High  School  In  my  district,  and 
served  in  the  Army  In  Worid  War  II.  Bernle  at- 
terxjed  Temple  University. 

In  1951,  Bernle  Pollack  joined  the  Ben  Ort 
Lodge,  No.  515,  of  the  Order  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias. As  you  may  know,  the  Knights  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  universal  peace  and  are 
pledged  to  promoting  the  concept  of  good  will 
among  men  as  tfie  surest  means  of  attaining 
that  peace. 

Bernle  served  on  numerous  committees, 
and  in  1954  he  became  chancellor  command- 
er of  Ben  Ort.  From  1955  to  1965,  he  was 
also  the  lodge's  flr^ncial  secretary.  Bernle 
was  Ben  Ort's  "Man  of  the  Year"  in  1971  and 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the 
Cfiapel  of  the  Four  Cfiaplalns  In  1979. 

Bernle  Pollack  joined  the  grand  Icxjge  In 
1964.  became  Ben  Ort's  delegate  In  1972  and 
was  elected  grarKJ  trustee  in  1974.  In  1986, 
Bernje  was  horwred  by  the  past  grand  chan- 
cellors when  they  named  him  Pythian  of  tfie 
Year. 

Bernle  Pollack  has  truly  lived  up  to  the  phil- 
osophical triad  that  Is  the  foundation  of  tf>e 
Knights  of  Pythias:  Friendship,  charity,  and  be- 
nevolence. 


ROCKSIDE  SANITARY  LANDFILL, 
GARFIELD  HEIGHTS,  OH 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  1989 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement 
is  an  account  of  ttie  conditions  and  unfair  fi- 
nancial burden  and  liability  placed  upon  17 
Greater    Cleveland    communities    associated 
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with  the  problems  at  the  Rockside  Sanitary 
Landfill.  Inc.,  in  Garfield  Heights.  OH. 

From  about  1966  to  1971,  a  solid  waste 
landfill— the  Matousek  landfill— was  operated 
on  pfoperty  located  at  11400  Valley  Lane 
Drive  in  Garfield  Heights,  OH.  This  property  is 
now  referred  to  as  Permanent  Parcel  No. 
[PPN]  543-07-001.  The  property  was  operat- 
ed by  Rockside  Hideaway  Landfill,  Inc.  In 
1967.*the  Matousek  landfill  ceased  accepting 
waste,  although  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  [U.S.  EPA]  contends  that  the 
facility  ceased  accepting  waste  in  1971. 

In  April  1988,  the  city  of  Garfield  Heights 
Fire  Prevention  Bureau  detected  high  levels  of 
combustible  methane  gas  at  the  landfill  site 
and  nearby  residences.  The  gas  levels  were 
serious  enough  to  require  evacuation  of  some 
of  the  residents  to  ensure  their  safety.  The 
State  of  Ohk)  and  the  city  of  Garfield  Heights 
took  action  to  deal  with  the  emergency  situa- 
tion, but  it  became  necessary  for  the  U.S. 
EPA  to  take  additional  actkjn.'  Under  an  ad- 
ministrative order  pursuant  to  section  7003  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  6973),  the  U.S.  EPA  required  the 
respondent(s)  to  U.S.  EPA's  orders— Note:  By 
the  time  U.S.  EPA  invited  participation  by  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  and  later  by  some  of  the 
suburban  communities,  U.S.  EPA  had  already 
expended  some  $400,000  to  vent  the  meth- 
ane gas: 

To  take  actions  to  abate  an  imminent  and 
substantial  danger  to  the  public  health  and 
environment  arising  from  the  actual  and 
continuing  threat  of  the  release  of  methane 
gas  from  the  landfill. 

Seventeen  Greater  Cleveland  communities 
were  and  still  are  affected  by  this  order  even 
though  the  subject  landfill  is  only  located  in 
one  of  the  suburbs— the  city  of  Garfield 
Heights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  August  4,  1988,  letter  to 
the  Hon.  Beryl  Rothschild,  mayor  of  University 
Height3.  OH.  the  U.S.  EPA  took  the  position: 

That  those  parties  who  sent  waste  to  the 
facility  have  a  legal  responsibility,  pursuant 
to  section  7003  of  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6973)  to 
undertake  corrective  measures  at  the  site 
and  to  reimburse  the  VS.  EPA  for  its  past 
and  ongoing  costs. 

This  same  order  was  sent  to  a  total  of  17 
other  communities  U.S.  EPA  identified  as 
having  sent  waste  to  this  facility. 

In  the  same  August  4  letter,  the  U.S.  EPA 
agreed  to  entertain  an  offer  from  the  affected 
municipalities  to  take  over  the  ongoing  reme- 
diation activities  at  the  site,  to  have  tfxjse 
same  entities  operate  and  maintain  the  gas 
extractwn  system,  and  to  then  reimburse  the 
U.S.  Government  for  its  costs.  The  U.S.  EPA 
made  this  offer  as  a  gesture  it  would  take 
prior  to  comnoencing  formal  action  against  the 
municipality  or  municipalities,  should  that 
action  become  r>ecessary.  In  a  May  16,  1988, 
Ohio  EPA  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  L.  Shank, 
Ph.D.,  director,  to  Mr.  Valdas  V.  Adamkus, 
U.S.  EPA  Regional  Administrator  [Chicago], 
the  Ohio  EPA  requested  emergency  removal 
action  at  the  landfill  site  because  of  tfie  meth- 
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■  U.S.  EPA  has  never  fully  explained  why  the 
SUU  of  Ohio  lacked  the  financial  capacity  and 
technical  capabilities  to  resolve  this  problem. 
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ane  gas  threat  to  residents.  In  the  same  letter, 
the  Ohio  EPA  states: 

That  it  [Ohio  EPA]  will  be  responsible  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  any  gas  col- 
lection equipment  installed  as  a  part  of  this 
removal  action.  Responsibility  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ohio  EPA  through  contract 
executed  by  both  agencies. 

To  clarify  inconsistencies  and  vague  state- 
ments in  U.S.  EPA  and  Ohio  EPA  correspond- 
ence directed  to  the  1 7  affected  communities, 
we  sent  letters  of  inquiry  and  letters  seeking 
additional  information  from  these  agencies. 
We  requested  an  opinion  from  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  Office  of  the  Clerk  Litiga- 
tion Counsel  asking  for  legal  clarification  of 
U.S.  EPA's  position  on  the  issue.  To  drama- 
tize the  seriousness  of  the  safety  problem  at 
this  landfill,  to  illustrate  the  financial  repercus- 
sions that  could  occur  against  the  17  commu- 
nities, and  to  let  responsible  parties  know  of 
our  interest,  we  informed  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land Growth  Association  and  the  County  of 
Cuyahoga  District  Board  of  Health  about  this 
issue.  Both  organizations  responded  with  the 
same  concern  atwut  the  adverse  effect  this 
situation  could  have  on  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  confusion  among  the 
local  municipalities  regarding  the  extent,  pur- 
pose, and  mandate  of  two  Federal  programs: 
The  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
[RCRA]  and  the  Comprehensive  Environmen- 
tal Response,  Compensation  and  Liability  Act 
[CERCLA].  As  interpreted,  RCRA  allows  the 
U.S.  EPA  to  regulate  hazardous  waste  while 
CERCLA  provides  U.S.  EPA  authority  to  re- 
spond to  releases  or  threats  of  releases  of 
hazardous  substances.  According  to  repre- 
sentatives of  those  municipalities,  there  is  un- 
certainty as  to  which  law  or  laws  the  U.S.  EPA 
is  invoking  to  take  action  against  them.  The 
U.S.  EPA  considers  this  problem  so  serious 
that  it  has  established  a  municipal  settlement 
task  force  to  try  and  determine  how  it  will 
treat  local  governments  accused  of  creating 
these  toxic  waste  sites.  The  task  force,  which 
is  comfxjsed  of  representatives  from  national 
organizations  such  as  the  National  League  of 
Cities  [NLC],  the  Chemical  Manufacturing  As- 
sociation, and  the  Petroleum  Institute,  as  well 
as  individual  companies  and  local  govern- 
ments, is  having  a  difficult  time  anriving  at 
agreement  on  the  wide  variety  of  issues  on  its 
agenda. 

In  1980,  Congress  created  Superfund  and 
authorized  $1.6  billion  as  a  short-term  effort  to 
rid  the  Nation  of  hazardous  waste  dumps.  In 
1986,  Congress  reauthorized  Superfund  to  the 
tune  of  $8.5  billion  through  1991  to  clean  up 
hazardous  waste  sites  across  the  country.  The 
Superfund  Program  has  two  components:  (1) 
a  Federal  fund  that  is  authorized  to  pay  for 
the  cleanup  of  the  worst  hazardous  waste 
sites  across  the  country;  and  (2)  a  stringent  li- 
ability scheme  to  enable  the  U.S.  EPA  or  the 
States  to  recover  the  cleanup  costs  from  the 
parties  which  are  responsible — Note:  What 
makes  a  party  responsible  is  critical  to  the  ar- 
gument and  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  why  the 
municipalities  are  responsible  for  dumping 
waste  at  the  sites.  There  are  over  226,000 
solid  waste  facilities  in  the  United  States  with 
more  than  1  billion  tons  of  solid  waste  pro- 
duced annually.  There  are  about  6,000  operat- 
ing municipal  landfills  with  an  estimated  50 
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percent  expected  to  close  in  the  next  5  to  7 
years. 

Under  Superfund,  U.S.  EPA  holds  local  gov- 
ernments liable  in  the  same  manner  as  private 
and  commercial  parties.  However,  municipali- 
ties should  t)e  treated  differently  than  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  settlement  process  t>ecause 
they  both  have  different  Interests.  Municipali- 
ties provide  a  public  service — perform  a  fiduci- 
ary duty— whereas  private  companies  are  op- 
erating as  a  business  to  nriake  a  profit.  Impos- 
ing liat>ility  on  local  governments  for  sub- 
stances that  might  be  found  in  municipal  solkl 
waste  may  work  unfairly  to  shift  costs  from 
commercial  entities  to  the  taxpayer.  U.S.  EPA 
should  look  at  the  State's  role  in  paying  a  mu- 
nicipality's share  as  well  as  paying  for  clean- 
up, ongoirig,  and  future  costs.  Knowledgeable 
observers  t>elieve  that  U.S.  EPA's  policies 
toward  local  governments  with  respect  to  this 
most  mammoth  of  environmental  programs 
have  the  potential  to  make  of  t>reak  not  only 
municipal  treasuries — already  severely 
drained — but  also  to  break  the  delicate  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  partnership,  built  up  over 
the  years  to  resolve  pressing  environmental 
issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  compelling  evi- 
dence to  indicate  tftat  when  Congress  created 
Superfund  municipalities  would  and  should  t>e 
held  specifically  liable  for  resolving  the  prob- 
lems and  assuming  tfie  maintenance,  oper- 
ation, and  ongoing  future  costs  associated 
with  hazardous  landfill  waste  sites.  U.S.  EPA 
has  assumed  this  position  in  its  delit>erations 
with  municipalities  and  has  totally  ignored  the 
devastating  financial  burden  this  places  on  the 
community.  Municipalities  do  not  have  the  fi- 
nancial resources  nor  the  technical  capat>ili- 
ties  to  resolve  serious  hazardous  waste  prot>- 
lems  at  landfill  sites.  That  responsibility  be- 
longs to  the  State  and  the  U.S.  EPA.  In  its  de- 
litjerations — in  order  to  protect  tf>e  financial 
stability  and  integrity  of  municipal  tax  bases- 
Congress  should  consider  establishing  a  stat- 
ute of  limitations  to  control  U.S.  EPA  attempts 
to  recover  indiscriminate  costs  against  munici- 
palities as  a  result  of  hazardous  waste  prob- 
lems at  landfill  sites.  Neither  section  7003  nor 
sectk>n  6973  were  intended  by  Congress  to 
be  applied  retroactively  to  municipalities  or 
citizens  as  potential  responsible  parties.  At  a 
minimum,  recoupment  sfiouki  t>e  limited  to 
only  tfK>se  cases  in  which  the  pollution  was 
clearty  caused  by  specific.  Identifiable  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  municipality.  To 
quote  a  Fet>ruary  6,  1989,  U.S.  News  and 
Worid  Report  article  on  the  performance  of 
the  U.S.  EPA  and  Superfund:  Superfund,  su- 
perflop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Congress  had  any  intent 
whatsoever  of  includirig  municipalities  in  the 
same  category  as  private  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises  when  it  created  Superfund 
and  gave  it  its  mandate.  Congress  would  have 
crafted  the  legislation  differently.  So  far,  we 
have  t>een  unable  to  locate  any  corK;lusive 
evidence  or  testinrK>ny  confirming  the  klea  that 
municipal  corporatk>ns  were  to  be  subject  to 
recoupment  or  penalties  under  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  here.  Congress  should  se- 
riously examine  this  Issue  and  do  what  is  r>ec- 
essary  to  resolve  the  disparity  tietween  con- 
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gressional  intent  and  the  effect  ttiis  process  is 
having  on  munidpaiities. 
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HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10.  1989 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  ira- 
(Mon  is  tf>e  passirig  down  of  elements  of  a 
culture  from  generation  to  generation.  Tradi- 
tion fosters  a  sense  of  pride,  camaraderie  and 
commitment  to  one's  hentage.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  elaborate  on  a 
museum  that  reflects  the  tradition  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corp. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corp.  a  service  rich  in  tra- 
dition, has  dedicated  a  museum  solely  to  the 
purpose  of  restonr>g  and  enriching  its  history 
to  new  recruits  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of 
all.  The  museum  is  located  at  ttie  Marine 
Corps  Recruit  Depot  in  San  Diego,  CA;  the 
museum  officially  opened  on  November  10, 
1967. 

The  project  was  first  conceived  during  the 
earty  1970's  by  Maj.  Gen.  Marc  Moore.  Col. 
Mk:k  Mickelson.  U  Cot.  Bob  Calland.  Maj. 
Jack  Bruck.  Maj.  Arthur  Weiss,  and  Sgt.  Maj. 
Bill  Paxton.  After  years  of  ptanning  the  com- 
manding general  appointed  Mr.  George  Kor- 
deta  to  be  the  Director  and  Curator  of  the 
museum. 

The  museum  began  to  take  shape  in  a  70- 
year  oM  txikjing.  The  museum  has  more  than 
11,000  feet  of  exhibit  area,  a  ttieater,  a  recep- 
tion room  arxl  a  courtyard.  The  renovation 
cost  $850,000  for  the  buikjing  and  surround- 
ing area.  The  result  provides  an  excellent 
teaching  vehicle  for  the  estimated  70,000  re- 
cruits wtx)  tour  the  site  each  year. 

In  the  main  gallery,  an  extiibit  highlights  1 1 
periods  of  Marine  history  in  the  San  Diego 
area.  The  history  begins  with  the  Mexican 
American  War  1846-48,  in  which  the  first 
American  flag  was  raised  t>y  the  Marirws  in 
OW  Town.  Other  time  periods  include  the 
Marine  Barracks  1911-21,  Expeditionary  Base 
1915-26,  Manne  Mail  Guard  1924-40,  Worid 
War  II  and  Korea  1939-54,  the  Vietnam  Era 
and  the  intervening  years  1954-87.  Other 
areas  are  devoted  to  recruit  trainirtg,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  drill  instructor,  sea  school 
and  the  marine  of  the  future. 

On  April  14.  1989.  the  museum  will  open  its 
newest  exhibit  "75  Years  of  Marine  Corps 
Aviatior*— A  Tribute."  This  special  exhibit  con- 
sists of  paintings  wtiich  portray  scenes  from 
World  War  I  to  the  present.  The  exhibit  com- 
memorates the  Marine  Corp  Aviator,  honoring 
marines  in  action  all  over  ttie  continent.  Paint- 
ings include  such  titles  as  "Dogfight"  "Aerial 
Resuppty,"  "Managua  Trimeters."  "At  the 
Edge  of  Henderson  Field."  and  "Unding 
Zorw." 

The  museum  also  hosts  special  exhibits 
such  as  the  work  of  combat  photographer 
David  Douglas  Duncan.  The  museum  theater 
is  used  primarily  for  educational  films.  Such 
films  as  'The  Sands  of  Iwo  Jima,"  staring  Mr. 
John  Wayne,  expand  on  the  corps  history. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  10,  19S9 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Olympic  "Shebe"  Saltar- 
elli,  a  fine  man  and  very  close  friend,  wfio 
passed  away  last  month.  On  March  11.1  gave 
a  eulogy  at  the  funeral  for  Shet}e  at  All  Soul's 
Pansh  In  Pittsfield.  I  would  like  the  folkiwing 
remarks  from  the  eulogy  entered  into  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Remarks  or  the  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte 
Eulogizing  Olympio  Saltarelli 

Just  like  so  many  of  you  here  this  morn- 
ing. Shet>e  and  I  spent  a  lifetime  together.  A 
lifetime  of  joys,  of  pain,  of  friendship,  of 
dreams.  Shebe  played  a  big  part  in  my  life. 
He  was  a  man  who  invested  a  lifetime  of 
love  and  dedication  in  his  relationships  with 
his  family,  his  community  and  his  God. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  life  of  Shebe  Sal- 
tarelli I  can't  help  but  feel  that  he  was  a 
person  whose  life  we  have  all  idolized.  In 
our  early  days,  as  ten  years  my  senior. 
Shel>e  was  the  handsome.  det>onair  young 
man  in  the  neightx>rhood  whom  you  could 
only  dream  of  t>eing  like.  When  I  was  grow- 
ing up.  I  used  to  play  with  the  Carletti 
brothers,  who  lived  just  al>ove  the  Saltarel- 
lis  on  Newell  Street.  I  always  remember  how 
generous  and  good  natured  he  was  to  all 
those  who  knew  him. 

Shebe  was  a  youngster  filled  with  vitality. 
That  vitality  was  present  in  a  hearty  laugh 
or  a  whirlwind  evening  on  the  dance  floor. 
His  quick  wit  and  soft  shoe  led  to  the  inevi- 
table—the marriage  of  one  of  the  sharpest 
couples  around.  Any  reflections  about 
Shetie  have  to  center  around  Leah,  l)ecause 
in  every  sense  she  meant  everything  to  him. 
Just  as  she  was  by  his  side  during  the  diffi- 
cult days  of  his  illness,  they  stood  together 
through  the  events  of  a  lifetime,  sharing 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  life. 

Central  in  their  life  was  the  rearing  of 
their  children  and  their  children's  children. 
The  greatest  joy  in  Shel>e's  life  came  in  the 
opportunities  he  had  to  share  in  the  life  of 
his  children.  Whether  it  was  time  with  the 
grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  or 
fixing  up  things  around  the  childreits 
homes,  Shel>e  received  his  greatest  pleasure 
when  he  was  a  part  of  his  children's  lives. 

It  was  this  generous  personality  that 
made  Shel>e  so  special  to  me.  When  I  was  a 
State  Senator,  Corinne  and  I  would  often 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  Leah  and  Shet>e's 
visits  to  us  in  Boston.  They  would  always 
stay  at  the  Kenmore  Hotel,  and  the  four  of 
us  would  enjoy  the  unique  dynamics  that 
would  take  place  t>etween  a  Red  Sox  fan  like 
Leah  and  a  Yankee  fan  like  Shet>e.  It  always 
led  to  great  fun— and  that  was  what  Shel>e 
was  all  about. 

Corinne  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
spend  many  hours  in  the  company  of  Leah 
and  Shet>e.  When  our  family  was  young 
Corinne  and  I  decided  to  take  our  four  chil- 
dren on  a  trip  to  Canada.  Leah  and  Shet>e 
agreed  to  come  along  and  it  turned  out  to  t>e 
the  trip  of  a  lifetime.  It  was  wonderful!  We 
had  a  cabin  on  a  lake  and  we  camped  and 
fished  for  an  entire  week.  Leah  loved  to  fish 
and  there  was  a  tiny  row  t>oat  in  which  we 
spent  hours  on  the  lake.  The  four  of  us  had 
a  passion  for  playing  cards  and  we  would 


stay  up  until  all  hours  of  the  night  playing 
pinochle. 

On  another  occasion,  we  all  got  away  for  a 
weekend  in  Canada  without  the  kids.  I  was  a 
young  lawyer  at  the  time  and  I  was  making 
the  trip  so  I  could  deliver  a  settlement 
check  on  one  of  my  cases.  There  had  been  a 
car  accident  in  Pittsfield  Involving  a  boy 
from  Canada  who  only  spoke  French.  Dr. 
Desautels,  who  treated  him  for  his  injuries, 
asked  if  I  could  help  the  l>oy  with  an  injury 
claim.  As  the  story  goes  I  won  a  sizable  set- 
tlement and  it  was  Good  Friday  when  we  ar- 
rived in  Montreal  to  deliver  the  check.  All 
of  the  businesses  were  closed  on  good  FYiday 
so  when  we  arrived  we  couldn't  even  get  a 
drink.  Because  of  the  holiday,  the  French 
boy.  who  was  also  suffering  from  tuberculo- 
sis, thought  he  was  experiencing  a  miracle 
when  I  handed  him  the  check.  He  was  so 
overjoyed  that  he  called  all  of  his  friends 
and  relatives  and  collected  enough  libation 
to  carry  us  for  a  week.  We  made  it  to 
Quet>ec  and  spent  the  entire  weekend  play- 
ing cards.  It  was  a  tradition  for  us  to  play 
cards  at  the  Conte  cottage,  or  we  would  take 
up  at  the  Saltarelli  house  on  those  times 
when  I  was  traveling  in  from  Washington. 
Whenever  I  grumbled  about  a  bad  card  that 
Shebe  had  played  he  would  always  say. 
"what  do  you  want  me  to  do— call  the  cops?" 
It  got  so  that  we  would  all  chime  in  with  his 
predictable  response  to  this  question.  "They 
wouldn't  come  anyway." 

This  phrase  I  think  characterizes  the 
gentle  simplicity  of  Shel>e  Saltarelli.  He  was 
a  man  who  just  enjoyed  life,  pure  and 
simple!  For  years  I  hosted  a  Spring  Fishing 
Derby  on  Onota  Lake.  Shet>e  would  spend 
hours  slowly  smoking  the  turkey  and  some 
of  the  fish  for  our  game  dinner.  We  would 
l)e  sure  that  there  was  plenty  of  coffee  royal 
and  he  would  t>e  sure  that  the  gtune  was 
smoked  to  perfection.  He  enjoyed  sharing  a 
tall  tale  with  his  fellow  outdoorsmen  the 
way  only  Shet>e  could,  and  we  would  all 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  personality. 

Shebe  was  an  outdoorsman  and  his  favor- 
ite affiliation  was  with  the  Lakewood 
Sportsmen's  Club.  There  was  nothing  he 
liked  more  than  a  successful  rabbit  hunt. 
When  he  was  not  engaged  in  hunting  he 
would  enjoy  an  afternoon  of  lx>cci  and  a 
chance  to  talk  al>out  the  exploits  of  his 
t>eagle.  A  visit  to  the  Saltarelli  home  always 
meant  a  moment  in  his  garden,  a  word  with 
his  dog  and  a  sip  of  his  wine. 

True  to  his  roots.  Shel>e  took  great  pride 
in  the  practice  of  wine  making.  He  aged  his 
wine  from  California  grapes,  and  the  Saltar- 
elli vintage  became  the  toast  of  the  town, 
far  surpassing  the  varieties  of  other  local 
winemakers. 

One  of  his  greatest  joys  came  from  his 
success  in  the  garden.  Whenever  I  visited 
the  house  in  the  sunmier  Shet>e  would  take 
me  straight  to  the  garden  and  we  would  in- 
spect the  fruits  of  his  labors.  His  hands 
would  massage  those  plump  tomatoes  like  a 
pitcher  looking  for  the  seams  of  a  baseball. 
He  was  at  home  in  his  garden  and  he  was 
always  anxious  to  share  the  joy  he  received 
from  this  contact  with  nature.  In  many  re- 
spects, I  think  that  Shet>e  cultivated  friend- 
ships and  family  in  the  same  way  he  tri- 
umphed as  a  gardener— nurturing,  ever  vigi- 
lant, strong,  and  proud  of  his  success. 

As  much  as  Corinne  and  I  enjoyed  our 
time  together  with  Shebe  and  Leah,  what  I 
think  I  will  remember  most  at>out  Shel>e  is 
the  love  he  had  for  his  Lakewood  conununi- 
ty.  This  love  was  a  shining  example  for  me 
on  how  an  individual  can  contribute  to  their 
local  community. 
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In  Matthew,  Chapter  25,  verse  34-40  we 
hear: 

For  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food; 
I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  drink;  I  was  a 
stranger  and  you  made  me  welcome;  naked 
and  you  clothed  me,  sick  and  you  visited  me, 
in  prison  and  you  came  to  see  me  ...  in  so 
far  as  you  did  this  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these  brothers  of  mine,  you  did  it  to  me." 

Shebe  always  responded  to  the  needs  of 
others  through  his  life  in  Lakewood.  He  was 
always  quick  to  make  a  stranger  feel  wel- 
come and  he  never  hesitated  to  provide 
whatever  sustenance  a  person  needed  to 
make  their  life  easier.  Throughout  his  life, 
he  was  a  shining  example  of  the  kind  of 
"public  citizen"— dedicating  himself  to  his 
family  and  his  community— that  makes  me 
so  proud  to  represent  this  neighborhood 
and  this  district  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Very  often  it  was  through  the  example  of 
Shebe's  life  that  I  found  strength  to  do  my 
work  in  Washington.  His  kind  and  reassur- 
ing presence  inspired  me  to  move  forward 
and  his  loss  creates  a  real  void  in  my  life. 
When  I  reflect  upon  his  inspiration  I  can 
see  his  face  developing  that  slow  smile 
which  was  never  far  from  his  lips,  and  I  can 
feel  the  warmth  from  the  sparkle  that  was 
always  in  his  eyes. 

For  every  day  that  I  knew  I  could  not  be 
close  to  the  heart  of  my  district— attending 
a  gathering  of  G.E.  pensioners  or  going  to  a 
sporUmen's  dinner— I  took  great  comfort  in 
knowing  Shebe  would  be  there.  I'm  not  sure 
he  ever  knew  how  much  his  example 
became  a  part  of  what  I  did  in  Washington. 

You  know,  I  never  had  a  brother,  and  I 
really  don't  know  how  my  life  would  have 
been  different  if  I  had.  One  thing  I  do  know 
is  that  Shebe  came  about  as  close  to  a 
brother  to  me  as  anyone  ever  could.  I  feel  a 
part  of  his  fine  family,  and  if  that  means 
that  their  pain  in  his  loss  is  close  to  what 
I'm  feeling,  then  I  offer  to  all  of  them  my 
most  profound  wishes  of  sorrow. 

Leahy,  Marty  and  Lois,  Lenora  and  Zeke, 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren,  you 
should  feel  great  strength  in  knowing  that 
your  husband,  your  father,  your  grandfa- 
ther and  your  great  grandfather  left  so 
much  of  himself  in  the  people  around  him, 
and  in  you.  Shebe  Saltarelli  was  a  man  who 
was  helpful,  big-hearted,  idealistic,  daring, 
decent  and  fair.  And  the  family  and  friends 
of  Shebe's  should  reflect  on  the  memories 
we  have  of  him— reflections  of  unity,  affec- 
tion, and  love. 

The  value  of  reflection  is  to  inspire  us  to 
the  future.  It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that 
our  memories  of  Shebe  Saltarelli  will 
strengthen  our  lives  and  lead  us  to  move 
forward  with  the  same  joy  and  spirit  that 
Shebe  brought  to  his  own  life. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  that  can  be 
said  about  a  man  is  that  he  is  a  good  man- 
in  my  book  Shebe  Saltarelli  was  a  good 
man! 

"Well  done  my  good  and  faithful  servant 

.  .  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."— 
Matthew  25:21 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the   Office  of  the   Senate 
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Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  11.  1989.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  12 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  focusing  on  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  and  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  education  competi- 
tiveness in  children's  television. 

SR-253 
Goverrunental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To    resume    hearings   to    examine    the 
racketeering  suit  against  the  Team- 
sters Union  and  the  government's  use 
of  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and  Cor- 
rupt Organizations  (RICO)  Act  (P.L. 
91-542)    to    impose    trusteeships    on 
labor  unions  and  other  business  enti- 
ties. 

SD-342 

9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Readiness.  Sustainability,  and  Support 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  recom- 
mendations of  the  Defense  Secretary's 
Commission  on  Base  Realigrunent  and 
Closure  for  closure  of  certain  military 

bases. 

SR-222 

Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  653.  to  revise  and 
improve  the  aviator  career  incentive 
pay  program,  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
aviator  bonus  program. 

SR-232A 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  W.  Henson  Moore,  of  Lou- 
isiana, to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Energy.  John  Chatfield  Tuck,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy,  and  Donna  R.  Fitzpatrick,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  for  Manage- 
ment and  Administration. 

SD-366 


5915 

Judiciary 

Antitrust,     Monopolies,     and     Business 
Rights  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  competitive  prob- 
lems in  cable  television. 

SD-226 


Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  7,  S.  56.  S.  137.  S. 
242.  S.  326,  S.  330.  S.  332.  S.  359.  and  S. 
597,  bills  to  provide  for  spending  limits 
and  public  financing  for  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. 

SD-116 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  future  of 
U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

SD-419 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  worldwide 
economics. 

2203  Raybum  Building 
10:15  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  413,  to 
reform,   recapitalize,   and   consolidate 
the  Federal  deposit  insurance  system, 
and  to  enhance  the  regulatory  and  en- 
forcement powers  of  Federal  financial 
institutions  regulatory  agencies. 

SD-538 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Domestic    and    Foreign    Marketing    and 
Product  Promotion  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  pro- 
ceedings as  they  relate  to  agriculture. 

SR-332 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Elaine  L.  Chao,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Henry  E.  Catto,  of  Texas,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  Vernon  A.  Walters,  of  Florida,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany. 

SD-419 


5916 


APRIL  13 


UMI 


9:30  a-m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture   and   Related   Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SI>-124 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  aviation  security. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  U.S. 
electricity  supply  and  demand  in  the 
northeast. 

SD-366 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  Sec- 
tion 89  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
on  small  business. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  defense  programs,  focus- 
ing on  CINCSOUTH/CINCSOP. 

SD-106 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Room  to  be  announced 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.J.  Res. 
82,  disapproving  the  certification  by 
the  President  with  respect  to  Mexico 
under  section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  pending 
nominations. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture   and   Related   Agencies   Sub- 
committee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
3:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  focusing  on  the 
Family  Support  Administration  and 
Human  Development  Services. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Michael  Hayden  Armacost.  of  Mary- 
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land,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Japan  and 
James  Rodericli  Lilley,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

SD-419 

APRIL  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on  de- 
velopments in  the  international  securi- 
ty environment  and  their  implications 
for  U.S.  security  requirements. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control. 

SD-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  importance  of 
scenic  byways  to  national  tourism. 

SR-253 
EInvironment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  G.  Rosenberg,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Assistant  Administrator  for  Air  and 
Radiation.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  675.  to  eliminate 
discriminatory  barriers  to  voter  regis- 
tration. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Indian  Financing  Act 
Amendments  (PL.  98-449). 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy),  Commission  on  Government 
Ethics,  and  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration. 

SD-116 

APRIL  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  space  transporta- 
tion budget  and  policy. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  crime  and 
drug  crisis  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

S-128.  Capitol 


ApHl  10,  1989 


Judiciary 

Technology  and  the  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computer  viruses. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  388.  to  provide 
for    five-year,    staggered    terms    for 
members  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Conunission.  and  S.  389.  to  es- 
tablish the  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Natural  Gas. 

SD-366 

APRIL  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
E>epartment  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  focusing  on  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration. 

SD-116 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    motor    carrier 
safety. 

SR-2S3 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  modification  of  the 
McCarran  Ferguson  Act. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, General  Sales  Manager,  and  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Indepnendent  Agencies 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  health  effects 
of  air  pollution. 

SH-216 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  and  evaluate 
certain  child  care  proposals. 

SD-215 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1990 

for  foreign  assistance  programs  and 

the  Department  of  State. 

SD-419 
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April  10,  1989 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
World  Bank,  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  International  Pi- 
nance  Corporation,  International 
MoneUry  Fund,  and  the  Multilateral 
Investment  Guaranty  Agency. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism,    Narcotics    and    International 
Operations  Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  treaties  relating  to 
mutual    legal    assistance    in   criminal 
matters. 

SD-419 

APRIL  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recent  oil  spill 
in    Prince    William    Sound,    and    to 
review  the  adequacy  of  efforts  to  pre- 
vent air  and  water  pollution  at  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline's  Valdez  termi- 
nal. 

SH-216 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  legislative  recommendations  of 
AMVETS,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, Veterans  of  World  War  I,  and  the 
Non-Conunissioned  Officers  Associa- 
tion. 

334  Cannon  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  motor  carrier 
safety. 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
thnates  for  fiscal  year   1990  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

SD-116 
Finance 
To    continue    hearings    to    review    and 
evaluate  certain  child  care  proposals. 

SD-215 


Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  UNESCO. 


SD-419 


d  legislation 
Ell  year  1990 
ograms  and 


1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  territo- 
rial and  international  affairs. 

SD-192 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  83,  to  establish 
the  amount  of  costs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  uranium  enrichment 
program  that  have  not  previously  been 
recovered  from  enrichment  customers 
in  the  charges  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  its  customers. 

SD-366 
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Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  198,  the  Copy- 
right Act  to  protect  certain  computer 
programs. 

SD-226 

APRIL  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture   and   Related   Agencies   Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    global    climate 
change  and  efforts  to  predict  green- 
house warming. 

SR-253 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  7,  S.  56,  S.  137, 
S.  242,  S.  326,  S.  330,  S.  332,  S  359,  and 
S.  597,  bills  to  provide  for  spending 
limits  and  public  financing  for  Federal 
elections. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

SD-192 
Finance 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture   and   Related   Agencies   Sub- 
committee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  83,  to  esta- 
lish  the  amount  of  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  uranium  enrich- 
ment program  that  have  not  previous- 
ly  been   recovered   from   enrichment 
customers  in  the  charges  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  its  customers. 

SD-366 
Finance 

Medicare  and  Long-Term  Care  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  physician  pay- 
ment reforms  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. 

SD-215 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  independent  agency 
status  for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-215 


5917 
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9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  focusing  on  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subconunittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  focusing  on  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

SD-192 

MAY  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  global  warming  and 
Corixjrate    Average    Fuel    Economy 
(CAFE)  standards. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  83,  to  estab- 
lish the  amount  of  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  uranium  enrich- 
ment program  that  have  not  previous- 
ly   been   recovered   from   enrichment 
customers  in  the  charges  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  its  customers. 

SD-366 
10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  European  Com- 
munity's (EC)  program  to  complete  its 
internal  market  by  1992. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East,  Pakistan,  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  247,  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
State  energy  and  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

SD-366 


5918 


MAY  3 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Sulx»mmitte€ 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SD-138 

MAY  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1990  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  certain  programs  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education  sind  Relat- 
ed Agencies. 

SD-192 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 

MAY  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  Sec- 
,  tion  89  nondiscrimination  rules  appli- 

cable to  employer-provided  fringe  ben- 
efits. 

SD-21S 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  inter- 
national narcotics. 

SD-192 

MAY  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-192 

MAY  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  trans- 
portation trust  funds. 

SD-138 

MAY  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Eklucation  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 

MAY  15 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SE>-138 

MAY  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General, 
Office  of  Disaster  Assistance,  and 
American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad. 

SD-116 
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MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation.  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion, Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  Export-Import  Bank. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  certain  inde- 
pendent Eigencies. 

SD-116 

JUNEl 
1:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  refu- 
gees and  migration. 

SD-138 

JUNE  6 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 

JUNE? 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse 
prevention. 

SD-342 

JUNE  13 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 


CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  413,  to 
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the  Federal  deposit  insurance  system, 
and  to  enhance  the  regulatory  and  en- 
forcement powers  of  Federal  financial 
Institutions  regulatory  agencies. 

SD-538 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  253,  establishing 
a  coordinated  National  Nutrition  Mon- 
itoring   and    Related    Research    Pro- 
gram. 

SI3-342 
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APRIL  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  trade  and  technolo- 
gy issues. 

SD-342 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Gracious  Ood,  we  are  thankful  that 
Your  love  to  us  is  not  dependent  on 
our  perfect  thoughts  or  deeds,  but 
rather  flows  to  us  in  unmerited  favor 
in  new  and  marvelous  ways  each  day. 
Though  we  may  respond  to  Your  love 
with  deeds  of  justice  and  compassion 
and  ever  seek  to  be  faithful  to  Your 
gifts  to  us,  we  are.  above  all  else,  grate- 
ful that  Your  love  is  upon  us  filling  us 
with  forgiveness,  with  mercy,  with 
strength  and  purpose.  Though  we  may 
depart  from  You.  O  God.  may  Your 
love  never  depart  from  us.  In  Your 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
^proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  WUl  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Smith]  kindly  lead  us 
in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  led  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
Ignited  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
Ood.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
aU. 


IN  COMMENDATION  OP  M.  SGT. 
ED  GARCIA 

(Mr.  EINGLISH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  special  man. 
a  man  whose  selflessness  and  generosi- 
ty reflect  what  is  best  about  the  Amer- 
ican spirit. 

The  man  I  speak  of  is  Air  Force 
Senior  M.  Sgt.  Apolonio  (Ed)  Garcia,  a 
resident  of  Enid.  OK.  and  today  a 
proud  recipient  of  the  President's  1989 
Volunteer  Action  Award.  Earlier 
today.  Sergeant  Garcia  and  17  other 
dedicated  Americans  were  personally 
presented  with  this  prestigious  award 
by  President  Bush  at  a  White  House 
ceremony. 

The  Sixth  District  of  Oklahoma  is 
very  well  served  by  Sergeant  Garcia's 
example.  He  was  chosen  for  this  honor 
on  the  basis  of  his  outstanding  work  in 
the  Hispanic  community  in  Enid,  as- 


sisting immigrants  in  adapting  to  what 
can  be  a  difficult  environment.  In  ad- 
dition to  tutoring  new  arrivals  as  to 
how  to  obtain  residency  permits.  Ser- 
geant Garcia  has  spent  countless 
hours  cooking  for  soup  kitchens, 
pitching  in  on  food  drives,  and  teach- 
ing both  English  and  English  as  a 
second  language  to  area  residents. 

The  sum  of  Ed  Garcia's  work  exem- 
plifies the  power  of  voluntarism.  In 
giving  of  hinfiself.  Sergeant  Garcia  has 
spread  good  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  life.  I  conunend  him  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  and  congratulate 
him  on  the  recognition  bestowed  by 
President  Bush  today. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  COAST 
GUARD  UCENSE  VERIFICA- 
TION ACT 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  think 
about  this:  Captain  Hazelwood  was  al- 
lowed to  drive  the  Exxon  Vaidez 
through  Prince  William  Sound,  while, 
at  the  very  same  time,  he  was  forbid- 
den to  drive  his  car  down  the  road. 

New  York  State  had  suspended  his 
driver's  license  three  times  for  driving 
under  the  influence.  But  the  Coast 
Guard  didn't  know  that. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  help  the 
Coast  Guard  determine  whether  mas- 
ters, mates,  engineers,  and  pilots  serv- 
ing on  commercial  vessels  have  any 
history  of  driving  under  the  influence. 
My  bill,  the  Coast  Guard  License  Veri- 
fication Act.  will  authorize  the  Coast 
Guard  to  access  the  National  Driver 
Register,  and  run  a  simple  check  of 
the  driving  records  of  those  officers 
whenever  they  apply  for  or  renew 
their  Coast  Guard  licenses. 

The  Coast  Guard  currently  has  no 
easy  way  to  check  an  applicant's  asser- 
tion that  he  has  had  no  D.U.I.'s. 

My  bill  makes  verification  simple, 
and  does  not  rely  solely  on  the  word  of 
the  applicant.  The  concept,  to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  Ronald  Reagan,  is 
"trust,  but  verify."  That  just  might  be 
enough  to  prevent  another  Valdez. 


INSURANCE  INDUSTRY 
DECISION  A  POSITIVE  ONE 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  insurance  industry  an- 
nounced an  important  decision:  The 


Insurance  Services  Office,  or  ISO. 
which  is  the  industry's  data-gathering 
and  ratemaking  body,  will  no  longer 
provide  advisory  rates  to  its  1.400  par- 
ticipating insurance  companies. 

The  advisory  rate  is  a  suggested 
final  price  which  includes  expenses, 
overhead,  litigation  costs,  and  profit. 
This  means  that  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  insurance  companies  will 
have  to  set  their  final  rates  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  figures,  rather  than 
relying,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  a  final 
rate  set  by  an  industrywide  rating  or- 
ganization. While  the  industry  will 
still  receive  historical  loss  information 
and  trending  data  from  the  ISO,  this 
step  will  hopefully  help  to  increase 
competition  for  rates  in  all  lines  of  in- 
surance around  this  country,  particu- 
larly automobile  and  homeowner  poli- 
cies. 

In  the  coming  months  Congress 
should  scrutinize  the  effects  of  ISO 
decisions  on  individual  insurance  com- 
panies. State  regulatory  agencies  and 
the  consumer,  in  advance  of  consider- 
ing modification  to  the  McCarran-Fer- 
gtison  Act  antitrust  statute  which  ex- 
empts insurance  companies  from 
many  of  its  provisions. 

I  am  concerned  about  legislating 
rapid  and  dramatic  change  in  an  in- 
dustry that  insures  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  the  individual  consumer  and 
the  entire  economy.  The  industry  step 
I  have  talked  about  by  the  ISO  is  a 
positive  one  and  Congress  should  con- 
tinue to  maintain  its  vigorous  over- 
sight over  this  issue  as  the  ISO  deci- 
sion is  implemented. 


HCFA  REGULATIONS  ARE 
HARMING  HOME  CARE 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
county  commissioner.  I  worked  with 
the  Catawba  County  Health  Depart- 
ment to  initiate  our  community's 
home  care  program.  Since  that  time.  I 
have  followed  the  development  of  this 
service  with  considerable  interest. 

Home  health  care  is  the  most  afford- 
able, practical  alternative  to  institu- 
tional care  that  not  only  gives  patients 
and  their  families  greater  control  over 
their  lives,  but  it  also  helps  to 
strengthen  the  family's  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  their  loved 
ones.  It  is  a  service  that  I  support  and 
should  be  available  for  everyone. 

Home  health  care  agencies  now  must 
comply  with  reams  of  Federal  regula- 


O  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K>7  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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tions from  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  which  is  making  the 
cost  of  medical  care  go  up  faster  and 
higher  every  day. 

Can  you  imagine  spending  every  day 
filling  out  paperwork  like  this  to  meet 
Federal  mandates?  This  is  paperwork 
for  one  patient  for  1  month. 

HCPA  get  off  our  backs  and  let 
home  health  care  grow. 


NOTICE     OF     FILING     OP     COM- 
PLAINT WITH   COMMITTEE   ON 
OFFICIAL  STANDARDS  OF  CON- 
DUCT  AGAINST   THE   HONORA- 
BLE NEWT  GINGRICH 
(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisranarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  Easter  recess  several  Mem- 
bers were  troubled  about  reports  of 
misconduct  by  one  of  our  Members 
and  colleagues  of  this  body  to  whom 
interrogatories  were  submitted  to  ex- 
plore the  allegations  of  misconduct  re- 
ported in  the  press. 

No  response  to  date  has  been  filed, 
and  I  announce  to  the  Members  that 
today  I  have  filed  a  complaint  with 
the  Committee  on  Official  Standards 
of  Conduct  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives against  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich). 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  APRIL  12, 
1989,       NOT      MORE      THAN      8 
HOURS  OF  DEBATE  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  165,  DISAP- 
PROVING   RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF  COMMISSION   ON  BASE  RE- 
ALIGNMENT      AND       CLOSURE, 
AND    MAKING    IN    ORDER    ON 
APRIL    18,    1989.    OR    ANY    DAY 
THEREAFTER,      2     ADDITIONAL 
HOURS  OP  DEBATE 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  notwithstanding 
the   provisions   of   the   order   of   the 
House  of  March  21,  1989.  and  of  Public 
Law  100-526  to  the  contrary,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  165)  disapproving  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  of  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Closure  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  following  order: 

First,  it  shall  be  in  order  on  Wednes- 
day. April  12.  1989,  to  move  pursuant 
to  section  208(d)  of  Public  Law  100- 
526  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

Second,  on  Wednesday.  April  12. 
1989,  not  more  than  8  hours  of  debate 
on  the  resolution,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  those  favoring  and  those 
opposed,  shall  be  in  order.  After  com- 
pletion of  such  debate  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  shall  rise  and  no  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  shall 
be  in  order  before  April  18,  1989. 


Third,  on  Tuesday,  April  18,  1989.  or 
any  day  thereafter,  the  Speaker  may 
declare  the  House  resolved  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  100-526,  except  that  during  such 
further  consideration  not  more  than  2 
hours  of  debate,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  those  favoring  the  reso- 
lution and  those  opposed,  shall  be  in 
order. 

D  1210 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  object,  because  I  think  it 
is  probably  the  most  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  use  of  the  10  hours. 

Let  me  just,  for  clarification  though, 
ask  my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspih]:  As  to  the  allo- 
cation of  time,  there  will  be  half  and 
half,  opponents  and  proponents,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the 
chairman,  intends  to  control  the  time 
for  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  reso- 
lution for  disapproval.  There  are  those 
of  us  on  this  side  who  would  like  to  be 
heard,  and  I  would  wonder  if  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, would  share  with  us  his  inten- 
tions as  to  the  allocation  of  his  time, 
and  then  who  does  the  chairman  an- 
ticipate would  represent  those  speak- 
ing for  the  resolution  and  how  that 
might  be  handled? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason 
for  this  request  is  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ment made'  in  a  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

It  now  appears,  because  of  several 
scheduling  difficulties,  that  we  would 
be  unable  to  finish  consideration  of 
the  base  closure  resolution  of  disap- 
proval next  week  as  planned  if  we 
start  on  Tuesday.  The  delay  in  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  would  not 
permit  enough  time  for  both  the 
Senate  and  the  President  to  act  in 
order  to  meet  the  May  1  deadline  if 
the  decision  is  to  approve  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  reason,  after 
consideration  on  both  sides,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  House  do  a  substantial 
part  of  the  general  debate  tomorrow 
and  leave  2  hours  of  general  debate 
and  the  vote  for  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  chairman  on  this  side  that  we 
would  divide  the  time,  and  one-half 
would  go  to  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment.  The  ranking  member  on 
the  Republican  side.  I  would  antici- 
pate, would  then  be  the  gentleman 


from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courteh].  On 
our  side  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
divide  the  time  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  the  opponents  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  let  me  say  that 
since  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Martin]  is  the  ranking  member 
on  the  MilitsoT  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee. I  would  suggest  that  he  would 
be  the  one  to  share  the  time  instead  of 
this  gentleman  from  Alabama,  if  that 
would  be  agreeable  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  would  certainly  be 
agreeable.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Coxjrter]  is  In  the  Chamber  at  the 
present  time. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  say  that  this  extraordinary  piece  of 
legislation,  and  even  the  rule  for 
which  was  written  in  the  public  law 
last  year,  that  everyone  who  is  a  pro- 
ponent of  the  resolution,  that  we  have 
bent  over  backwards,  and  I  think  we 
have  accommodated  them  at  every 
turn  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  I  will  be 
having  the  control  of  the  time  for  that 
share  of  the  time  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  in  opposition  to  the  resolution, 
and  I  think  we  can  work  that  out. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  suits 
us  over  here  fine.  It  would  be  our  in- 
tention then  to  yield,  out  of  our  4 
hours  on  Wednesday,  we  would  yield  2 
of  those  hours  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Martin],  and  then  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  when  we  con- 
sider the  resolution  for  2  hours  before 
voting  on  it,  again,  we  would  divide  the 
time  between  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents,  and  the  hour  that  would 
be  given  for  the  opponents  of  the  reso- 
lution I  would  then  propose  yielding 
another  half  hour  of  that  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Reclaiming  my 
time.  I  understand  it.  and  it  is  certain- 
ly acceptable  to  us  if  it  is  acceptable  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Saxton],  who  had  some 
questions  that  he  wanted  to  propoimd 
to  either  me  or  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this  morning  to 
discuss  with  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  a  matter  that  I 
think  is  of  urgent  concern  with  regard 
to  the  upcoming  debate  and  the  vote. 
Some  time  ago  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  is  known  as  H.R.  1108  which 
would  postpone,  if  it  were  enacted,  the 
date  of  a  vote  until  the  GAO  had  time 
to  complete  its  study,  and  I  have  indi- 
cated my  flexibility  as  to  a  date  cer- 
tain somewhere  down  the  road  that 
would  give  the  GAO  an  opportunity  to 
complete  its  study  for  the  most  part 
and  get  back  to  us. 

The  reason  I  rise  this  morning  is  be- 
cause new  information  has  come  to  my 
attention  in  the  last  24  hours  that  sup- 
ports the  contention  of  many  of  us 
who  think  this  committee  report  Is 
wrong,  that  it  is  flawed.  We  have  sev- 
eral things  that  have  been  disclosed  to 
us.  One  is  an  Army  audit  report  which 
we  all  know  about  that  indicates  that 
certain  things  ought  to  be  done,  and 
the  Commission  did  pretty  much  the 
opposite.  We  know  that  the  Commis- 
sion said  that  it  was  going  to  cost  X 
numt)er  of  dollars  to  do  something.  We 
know  the  Army  said  it  is  going  to  cost 
millions  of  dollars  more  to  do  what  the 
Commission  suggested,  but  last  night 
about  4:30  or  5  o'clock  Senator  Lao- 
TENBERG  from  the  other  House  dis- 
closed that  the  GAO  had  sent  testimo- 
ny to  the  other  House  to  the  effect 
that  the  ranking  of  tradeoff  facilities 
had  been  in  error  and  that  Fort  Dix 
had  originally  been  ranked,  pursuant 
to  certain  ranking  points,  as  No.  7  out 
of  8,  giving  it  a  very  low  military  use- 
fulness ranking.  The  GAO  further 
said  yesterday  in  its  testimony  which 
will  be  given  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30 
that  Port  Dix  has  the  highest  ranking 
when  the  mistakes  that  were  made  by 
the  Commission  or  by  the  Army  or  by 
whoever  it  was  are  completed  and 
straightened  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  a  military 
facility  which  ranks  No.  1  out  of  all  of 
those  studies  in  terms  of  its  military 
usefulness  which  is  on  this  list  which  I 
suggest  to  the  chairman  gives  us  good 
reason  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  wait 
until  the  GAO  concludes  their  study, 
because  this  is  very,  I  believe,  vital  in- 
formation, and  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman agrees  with  me  that  if  a  mis- 
take was  made  by  the  Commission  we 
ought  to  have  ample  evidence  to  view 
those  mistakes  and  those  errors  before 
we  vote  on  this  bill. 

lii.  ASPIN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bdr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mx.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  know  that  we  have 
done  everything  that  we  could  to  try 
and  make  as  much  information  avail- 
able to  everybody  under  this  provision 
as  we  could  have  possibly  done.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  the  bill  that 


was  passed  by  ar.  overwhelming  major- 
ity in  both  Houses  of  Congress  estab- 
lished the  timetable  that  we  are  oper- 
ating under.  The  GAO  luiew  the  time- 
table from  the  begiiming.  The  oppo- 
nents and  proponents  of  the  measure 
knew  the  timetable  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  we  are  now  operating  under 
that  timetable. 

We  are  delaying  the  vote  on  the 
issue  as  long  as  we  can  consistent  with 
giving  both  Houses  ample  time  to  con- 
sider the  resolution  of  disapproval  and 
the  President  time  to  sign  it.  The  date 
at  which  the  45  days  expires  under  the 
resolution  by  which  Congress  has  to 
act  ends  on  May  1.  We  need  to  have  a 
vote  in  the  House  enough  t>efore  May 
1  so  that  the  bill  can  go  to  the  Senate, 
also  be  voted  on  in  the  Senate,  and 
then  go  to  the  President  and  be  signed 
by  the  President. 

It  is  not  that  we  do  not  understand 
the  problem  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  raising  here,  but  the 
gentleman  should  know  that  we  are 
doing  everything  we  can  to  accommo- 
date him  and  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ments about  the  rankings  of  Fort  Dix. 
We  have,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  10 
hours  of  debate.  8  of  them  this  week.  2 
hours  next  week,  and  he  will  have  an 
ample  time  to  make  his  points,  to 
make  his  case,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
legislation  ought  to  be  continued  as 
the  timetable  set  out.  It  was  known  by 
everybody  when  we  voted  on  it.  We 
voted  on  it  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
it. 

The  information  that  we  are  provid- 
ing by  the  GAO,  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  is 
gratuitous.  The  requirement  of  the 
law  says  nothing  about  providing  all  of 
this  information  to  the  people.  We  are 
doing  it  because  we  want  to  help  the 
people  who  are  t>eing  affected  by  the 
base  closure.  We  are  trying  to  make 
sure  all  the  information  is  available, 
that  the  debate  can  be  taken  in  a  free 
and  open  manner,  but  I  think,  to  re- 
spond directly  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  the  idea  of  delaying  the  vote 
would  be  a  very,  very  bad  idea  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  say  that  I  am  certainly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  gentleman's  problem. 
As  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  has  said,  if  under  the  gen- 
tleman's resolution  that  he  has  intro- 
duced, if  it  should  pass,  it  would  come 
late.  We  do  not  have  to  vote  in  the 
House.  We  are  bringing  it  to  a  vote  to 
give  everybody  an  opportunity.  If  we 
do  not  act,  it  goes  into  effect  automati- 
cally, so  the  gentleman  would  be  late 
with  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  if  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  saying  that 
due  to  error  and  misunderstanding 
that  Fort  Dix  was  erroneously  includ- 
ed, this  Member,  at  least,  and  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  the  entire  committee. 


would  do  whatever  we  could  to  accom- 
modate the  gentleman  and  the  New 
Jersey  delegation  to  see  that  whatever 
legislative  remedies  are  available 
would  be  put  into  effect  to  make  sure 
that  the  error  is  corrected. 

D  1220 

I  do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  We 
cannot  disrail  the  entire  vehicle  to  ac- 
commodate one  instance,  and  as  the 
cliche  goes,  we  do  not  want  to  throw 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water. 

But  if  in  fact  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  and  others  from  New 
Jersey  can  convince  us  and  be  persua- 
sive that  this  was  a  gross  error,  we  will 
work  in  any  way  possible  to  correct  it 
with  whatever  legislation  it  takes. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  attitude  of  the  chairman  apd 
the  ranking  Member  on  this.  I  would 
just  say  again  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity I  believe  to  amend  this  law  by 
passing  another  bill.  We  could  pass 
the  bill  this  week.  The  Senate  could 
pass  it  the  following  week,  and  the 
President  could  have  it  to  sign,  which 
would  delay  the  vote. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  would  be  a 
little  speedy. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  It  might  be  a  little 
speedy  for  the  Congress  to  get  around 
to  do  things  that  quickly,  I  agree.  But 
it  still  does  not  mean  that  it  is  possible 
to  do,  particularly  given  the  fact  that 
the  GAO  apparently  yesterday  about 
4  o'clock  or  4:30  made  information 
available  to  us  that  said  that  we,  the 
GAO,  are  saying  the  commission  made 
a  very  dramatic  mistake  in  their  rank- 
ing of  TRADOC  bases.  I  think  that  at 
least  we  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  luiow  all  of  those  details. 

I  might  point  out  one  further  thing, 
and  that  is  this  is  not  the  only  mistake 
that  I  am  sure  the  commission  has 
made.  This  is  just  one  of  145  bases 
that  was  studied  and  happens  to  be 
the  only  one  I  have  studied,  and  I 
have  found  a  lot  of  things  wrong  with 
the  study.  I  tried  to  do  it  objectively. 
So  in  any  event,  I  am  just  here  to 
appeal  for  perhaps  some  consideration 
to  whatever  mechanism  may  be  neces- 
sary to  delay  this  vote  to  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  get  full  benefit  of  the 
GAO  report. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  can  only  reiterate  what  I 
said.  If  it  is  made  patent  that  there 
has  been  a  gross  error  in  the  informa- 
tion given  to  the  commission,  and  if 
they  have  acted  based  on  information 
which  is  not  correct,  and  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  the  chairman,  and  I  know  I 
speak  for  our  side  of  the  aisle,  we  will 
do  whatever  we  can.  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  to  minimize  the  damage 
and  cut  the  losses,  and  try  to  rectify 
whatever  wrong  was  done. 
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But  that  is  not  to  say  I  would  sup- 
port killing  the  entire  bill  when  there 
are  140-odd  bases  involved,  and  we  are 
talking  about  one  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  no  one  else  wants  to 
speak.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  12,  1989 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 
AprU  12.  1989. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON 
H.R.  1750,  IMPLEMENTING  THE 
BIPARTISAN  ACCORD  ON  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  have 
until  midnight  tonight,  Tuesday,  April 
11,  1989,  to  file  reports  on  the  bill  H.R. 
1750,  to  implement  the  bipartisan 
accord  on  Central  America. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Annc 


lOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  fur- 
ther proceedings  today  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  AprU  12,  1989. 


CONVEYING    LAND    IN    VIRGINIA 

FOR      USE     AS     A     VETERANS 

NURSING  HOME 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  310)  to  remove  a  restriction 
from  a  parcel  of  land  in  Roanoke,  VA, 
in  order  for  that  land  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  use  as  a 
veterans  nursing  home. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  310 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  ).  REMOVAL  RESTRICTION. 

(1)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  2,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  execute  such 
Instruments  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  restriction  that  the  parcel  of  land  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  be  used  exclusively 
for  public  park  or  public  recreation  pur- 
poses in  perpetuity  on  the  condition  that 
the  city  of  Roanoke,  Virginia,  transfer  such 
land  to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  use  as  a  vet- 
erans nursing  home. 

(b)  Land  Description.— The  parcel  of  land 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  that  parcel 
known  as  Veterans  Park  which  is  comprised 
of  approximately  16.8  acres  and  was  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  Roanoke,  Virginia,  by 
the  United  States  on  June  25,  1980  (record- 
ed in  the  city  of  Roanoke  Deed  Book  1455, 
page  1154). 

SEC.  2.  limitation  ON  REMOVAL. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  not 
remove  the  restriction  described  in  section 
1(a)  if,  within  4  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  State  of  Virginia 
has  not  committed  funds  with  respect  to  the 
parcel  described  in  section  Kb)  in  an 
amount  sufficient— 

(1)  to  comply  with  the  State's  obligation 
under  section  5035  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  applications  with  respect 
to  projects;  payments),  or 

(2)  to  construct,  without  a  Federal  grant, 
a  veterans  nursing  home. 

SEC.  3.  REVERSION. 

If,  after  the  removal  of  the  restriction  de- 
scribed in  section  1(a),  the  parcel  referred  to 
in  section  Kb)  ceases  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  veterans  nursing  home,  the  parcel 
shall  revert  to  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  LiGHTFOOT]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  310  is  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Representatives  Olin  and 
Payne  of  Virginia. 

It  deals  with  a  tract  of  about  16.8 
acres  of  land  located  next  to  an  exist- 
ing hospital  facility  near  Salem,  VA. 
Originally,  this  land  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, which  still  retains  the  hospital 
site. 

In  1980  the  surface  estate  in  this 
tract  next  to  the  hospital  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  United  States  to  the  city 
of  Roanoke.  VA.  for  park  and  recre- 
ational purposes,  subject  to  reversion 
to  Federal  ownership  if  used  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Since  then,  the  city  has  not  devel- 
oped any  park  or  recreational  facilities 
on  the  land.  The  city  evidently  has 
ample  parks  and  open  space  areas,  and 
does  not  believe  this  tract  is  needed 
for  that  purpose.  Instead,  the  city 
would  like  to  be  able  to  transfer  the 
land  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
for  use  as  the  site  of  a  veterans'  nurs- 
ing home.  The  land  has  been  identi- 
fied as  the  desirable  site  for  the  nurs- 


ing home  because  of  its  location  next 
to  the  existing  hospital. 

At  our  hearing,  we  were  told  that 
the  Virginia  Veterans'  Department  is 
actively  pursuing  establishment  of  a 
veterans'  nursing  home,  which  prob- 
ably would  be  named  for  our  late  co- 
league  from  Virginia,  Dan  Daniel.  This 
bill  is  intended  to  facilitate  that  by 
making  this  land  available  for  that 
purpose. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  could  allow  the  transfer  from 
city  to  State  ownership  to  occur,  if  the 
State  acts  within  4  years  to  commit 
the  funds  necessary  to  establish  the 
nursing  home.  After  such  a  transfer 
the  State's  ownership  would  be  limit- 
ed—first, because  the  minerals  would 
remain  in  Federal  ownership;  second, 
because  existing  easements  and  rights- 
of-way  would  remain  in  effect;  and 
third,  because  the  land  would  be  sub- 
ject to  reversion  to  the  United  States 
if  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  a 
veterans'  nursing  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  noncontrover- 
sial  bill.  The  proposed  new  use  of  the 
land  would  not  impair  recreational 
and  open-space  opportunities.  The  ad- 
ministration testified  that  they  have 
no  objection  to  the  bill's  enactment.  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  310  Introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Olin],  is  a  bill  we  can  all  support.  I 
think  it  has  the  support  of  the  entire 
Virginia  delegation  including  Mr. 
Parris,  a  member  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

As  the  subcommittee  chairman  has 
mentioned,  the  bill  allows  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  build  a  veterans  hospital 
on  the  site  that  was  originally  trans- 
ferred to  the  city  of  Roanoke,  VA,  for 
recreation  purposes.  In  short,  this  leg- 
islation allows  the  city  of  Roanoke  to 
transfer  the  site  to  the  State  for  a  vet- 
erans hospital. 

The  Federal  Government  is  still 
fully  protected  because  if  the  State 
does  not  use  the  land  for  a  veterans 
hospital  it  would  revert  back  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  I  recommend 
its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  310.  This  bill  would  allow 
the  city  of  Roanoke  to  transfer  owner- 
ship of  a  tract  of  land  to  the  State  of 
Virginia  so  that  Virginia  could  build  a 
veterans  nursing  home. 

Virginia,  like  other  States,  has  an 
aging  veteran  population.  Many  veter- 
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ans  need  nursing  care,  but  don't  need 
to  be  in  a  hospital.  A  nursing  home  for 
these  people  would  provide  a  place  for 
them  to  get  the  care  they  need.  In  the 
past  few  years,  Virginians  have 
become  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
need  for  such  a  facility.  So  the  State 
of  Virginia  has  decided  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  State  veterans  home 
project,  a  project  that  combines  State 
and  Federal  money  to  provide  nursing 
care  to  veterans.  When  Virginia  set 
out  to  find  a  place  to  put  the  home 
they  found  that  there  was  only  one 
site  which  met  the  requirements  set 
forth  by  the  Veterans"  Administration. 
A  veterans  home  has  to  be  near  a  vet- 
erans hospital.  The  Salem  VA  Medical 
Center  is  the  only  veterans  hospital  in 
Virginia  that  has  enough  land  near  it 
to  build  a  home.  This  land  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  city  of  Roanoke  for 
use  as  a  park,  but  the  city  never  built 
a  park,  so  now  they  want  to  give  it  to 
the  State  for  the  veterans  home. 

This  project  has  virtually  universal 
support.  The  city  of  Roanoke  has 
passed  a  resolution  asking  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  get  the  home  built. 
The  State  has  budgeted  $6.8  million, 
which  is  100  percent  of  the  needed 
State  contribution.  H.R.  310  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  whole  Virginia  delegation 
and  both  of  Virginia's  Senators  are 
sponsoring  identical  legislation  in  the 
Senate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  at  the 
request  of  veterans  groups,  the  State 
plans  to  name  the  home  for  our  late 
colleague,  Dan  Daniel. 

Because  Virginia  has  already  budg- 
eted all  the  money  needed  from  the 
State,  and  because  Virginia  does  not 
already  have  a  veterans  home.  Virgin- 
ia will  be  very  high  on  the  list  to  get 
Federal  money.  The  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  working 
out  the  details  of  the  construction  so 
that  as  soon  as  we  have  the  land,  they 
will  be  able  to  get  the  money  and  start 
construction. 

D  1230 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Payne]. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  310  which 
I  am  pleased  to  have  cosponsored. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  simple— to 
provide  for  the  redesignation  of  a 
tract  of  land  which  the  city  of  Roa- 
noke, VA  was  to  use  as  a  park.  To  now 
make  it  available  as  the  site  of  the 
proposed  Virginia  Veterans  Center. 

Virginia  is  one  of  the  few  States 
which  does  not  have  a  State  veterans 
home.  Recently,  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly,  prompted  by  the  action 
being  taken  in  Congress,  provided  for 
its  part  of  the  shared  financing  which 
will  be  necessary  and  application  for 
the  Federal  share  has  been  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 


Virginia's  commitment  is  strong,  the 
need  for  such  a  facility  in  Virginia  is 
great,  and  the  public  support  has  been 
amply  demonstrated. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  have  succeeded 
last  June  the  late  Congressman  Dan 
Daniel  who  served  in  this  body  for  19 
years.  Congressman  Daniel  was  a 
former  National  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  His  support  of  veter- 
ans was  well  known  in  this  body  and 
around  the  country.  This  facility 
which  H.R.  310  makes  possible  will  be 
named  in  honor  of  Dan  and  will, 
therefore,  be  a  monument  to  the 
things  he  stood  for  and  the  memory  of 
veterans  which  he  espoused. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  the  bill 
will  be  passed  now  so  that  we  can  get 
moving  on  a  project  which  Is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  because  I  would 
like  to  add  that  I  think  it  is  very  ap- 
propriate that  Dan  Daniel's  name  is 
going  to  be  put  on  this  facility.  He  is 
someone  who  was  near  and  dear  to  a 
lot  of  us.  I  think  it  is  a  fitting  memori- 
al to  him. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  to  commend  all 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  who  were  involved  in  moving  this 
b«ll  so  quicKly— Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
Udau.  and  Mr.  Young. 

This  bill  will  permit  the  State  of  Virginia  to 
join  with  36  other  States  as  a  participant  in 
the  State  Veterans  Home  Program. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  successful  pro- 
gram. It  provides  grants  to  States  to  assist 
tfwm  in  constructing  extended-care  facilities 
for  our  older  veterans.  The  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  will  also  provide  a  per  diem 
payment  for  each  veteran  who  is  cared  for  in 
these  homes.  In  1988,  over  24,000  veterans 
were  treated  in  55  hon>es.  In  contrast  to  the 
ger>eral  declir>e  In  availability  of  health  care  for 
older  veterans,  we've  seen  a  much-needed  in- 
crease In  the  numt>er  of  veterans  being  cared 
for  in  State  veterans  homes.  There  Is  a  con- 
sensus that  this  is  a  worthwhile  aruj  cost-ef- 
fective program. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  Is  a  long  list  of  persons 
wfv)  have  worked  to  make  construction  of  a 
State  veterans  home  m  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  possible.  Gov.  Gerald  Bailies  and  the 
State  Department  of  Veterans  Services,  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly,  and  our  col- 
leagues. Jim  Olin  And  L.F.  Payne,  all  are 
working  to  make  this  home  a  reality. 

The  plans  call  for  the  nursing  home  to  tw 
built  adjacent  to  the  Salem  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  Medical  Center.  It  will  have 
148  nursing  care  beds  and  76  domk:iliary 
beds.  Thousands  of  Virginians  will  benefit 
from  its  construction,  and  I  urge  my  cot- 
leagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

I  have  one  other  observation  concerning 
this  legislation.  Many  years  ago,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  was  forced  to  declare  this  land 
excess  to  the  needs  of  veterans.  The  land 
was  Vnon  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Roanoke 
with  the  restriction  that  it  be  used  only  for 


park  and  recreation  purposes.  Now,  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  State 
need  tfie  land  for  a  facility  to  provide  care  to 
our  aging  veterans.  This  is  arwther  example  of 
Vne  shortsightedness  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment policy  which  forces  agencies  to  declare 
as  excess  property  which  may  be  needed  in 
the  future.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  example 
of  why  we  must  stop  giving  away  our  land.  We 
need  it  to  meet  future  needs. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  that  this 
nursing  home  when  completed  will 
bear  the  name  of  Dan  Daniel  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  great  veteran,  and  I  certainly 
support  this  move. 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  310. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  H.R.  310,  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  ADDITION 
OF  CERTAIN  PARCELS  TO  THE 
HARRY  S  TRUMAN  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE  IN  MISSOURI 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  419)  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  certain  parcels  to  the  Harry  S 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  419 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseynbled, 

SECTION  I.  PROPERTY  ACQUISITION. 

(a)  NolanivHaukemberry  House  and  Wal- 
lace Homes.— The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  the  Harry  S 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  for  other  purpose",  ap- 
proved May  23.  1983  (97  SUt.  193).  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "That,"  and  inserting 
"That  (a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 


"(bMl)  The 
ized  to  acquii 
sul>section  (a) 
referred  to  as- 

"(A)  the  N< 
associated  lat 
city  of  Indep€ 

"(B)  the  Pr 
George  P.  V 
lands,  Ijoth  o 
Independence 

"(2)  The  ov, 
paragraph  (1 
by  the  Secret 
acquisition,  n 
pancy  of  the 
of  up  to  and 
thereof,  for  i 
the  owner  t 
whichever  is 
term  to  be  re 

"(3)  Unless 
to  this  sul)se 
nated  to  the 
shall  pay  the 
the  property 
the  fair  mar 
right  retain* 
graph  (2).". 

(b)  Techni 
tence  of  sect: 
striking  "sut 
first  section  i 

(c)  AuTHo: 
Section  3  of  i 

(1)  by  Inse 
end  thereof 
the  first  sect 

(2)  by  addi 
"There  is 

$250,000  to 
first  section 
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"(bKl)  The  Secretary  is  further  author- 
ized to  acquire  by  any  means  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  the  real  properties  commonly 
referred  to  as— 

"(A)  the  Noland/Haukenberry  house  and 
associated  lands  on  Delaware  Street  In  the 
city  of  Independence,  Missouri,  and 

"(B)  the  Prank  G.  Wallace  house  and  the 
George  P.  Wallace  house,  and  associated 
lands,  both  on  Truman  Road  in  the  city  of 
Independence,  Missouri. 

"(2)  The  owners  of  property  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition 
by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  to  such 
acquisition,  retain  the  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  improved  property  for  a  term 
of  up  to  and  including  25  years  or,  in  lieu 
thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of 
the  owner  or  the  spouse  of  the  owner, 
whichever  is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the 
term  to  X>e  reserved. 

"(3)  Unless  a  property  acquired  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  is  wholly  or  partially  do- 
nated to  the  United  SUtes,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  on  the  date  of  acquisition  less 
the  fair  market  value,  on  that  date,  of  the 
right  retained  by  the  owner  under  para- 
graph (2).'.  ^    ,.    ^ 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  "the 
first  section  of  this  Act". 

(C)    AtJTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ",  except  for  subsection  (b)  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

$250,000  to  carry  out  subsection  (b)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Lightfoot]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 


md    Inserting 
Following: 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  419,  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  419  was  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague,  Representa- 
tive AiAN  Wheat,  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  entire  Missouri  delegation. 
The  legislation  would  authorize  the 
addition  of  three  parcels  to  the  Harry 
S  Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  In- 
dependence, MO. 

The  Harry  S  Truman  National  His- 
toric Site  was  formaUy  established  in 
1983  by  Public  Law  98-32.  The  0.77 
acre  site,  which  is  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  preserves  the 
home  of  the  former  President  for  over 


50  years  and  is  located  in  a  residential 
neighborhood  of  Independence.  MO. 
The  home  and  grounds  were  willed  to 
the  U.S.  Government  upon  the  death 
in  1982  of  Bess  Wallace  Trvunan,  the 
late  President's  wife. 

The  Truman  National  Historic  Site 
is  part  of  the  larger  Harry  S  Truman 
national  historic  landmark  district, 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  1972.  Immediately  adjacent  to 
the  Truman  home  are  the  three 
homes  proposed  by  H.R.  419  for  addi- 
tion to  th^  Harry  S  Tnmian  National 
Historic  Site.  The  Noland/Hauken- 
berry and  the  George  and  Frank  Wal- 
lace homes  are  part  of  the  Truman- 
Wallace  family  compound.  The  two 
Wallace  homes,  which  lie  directly  east 
of  the  existing  national  historic  site, 
were  the  residences  of  President  Tru- 
man's brothers-in-law  and  their  wives 
and  are  still  in  the  family.  The 
Noland/Haukenberry  house,  located 
across  the  street  from  the  national 
historic  site,  was  the  home  of  Harry 
Truman's  aunt.  The  future  President 
made  occasional  visits  to  the  home 
while  he  courted  his  soon-to-be  wife. 
Bess  Wallace. 

Much  of  the  life  of  our  esteemed  33d 
President  centered  around  Independ- 
ence, MO,  and  his  home  of  over  50 
years  in  that  community.  That  neigh- 
borhood in  Independence  was  of  great 
importance  to  him.  both  as  a  private 
citizen  and  as  a  political  figure.  His 
life  in  the  community  helped  form  and 
still  symbolizes  the  late  President's 
values  of  family,  home,  and  conununi- 
ty.  The  testimony  we  received  on  H.R. 
419  attested  to  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  three  homes  to  the 
Truman  National  Historic  Site. 
Beyond  that,  it  is  evident  that  the 
close  physical  proximity  of  these  prop- 
erties to  the  national  historic  site  is  in- 
tegral to  the  interpretation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  historic  setting  of  the 
national  historic  site  within  the  resi- 
dential neighborhood  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  419  are  con- 
sistent with  the  approved  general 
management  plan  for  the  national  his- 
toric site  and  are  supported  by  the 
Truman- Wallace  family,  as  well  as  the 
city  of  Independence.  The  relatively 
modest  cost  for  acquisition  of  the 
homes  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  a 
partial  donation  further  makes  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  three  homes  in  fee  a 
more  appropriate  management  policy 
for  maintaining  the  historic  setting  of 
the  site  in  perpetuity,  in  addition  to 
increasing  the  opportunities  for  inter- 
pretation and  public  enjoyment. 

I  support  H.R.  419.  as  introduced, 
and  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

Mr.  UGHTPOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  subconmiittee 
chairman  has  explained.  H.R.  419 
would  provide  for  the  acquisition  and 
addition  of  three  adjacent  houses  to 
the  Harry  S  Truman  National  Historic 
Site  in  Independence.  MO.  The  homes 
are  part  of  the  Truman-Wallace 
family  compound  and  were  occupied 
by  relatives  of  the  former  President 
and  his  wife.  Bess  Wallace  Truman. 
Appropriations  of  $250,000  are  author- 
ized for  the  acquisition;  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  at  least  one  of  the  homes 
will  be  donated. 

The  National  Park  Service  general 
management  plan  for  the  historic  site 
identified  the  homes  as  nationally  sig- 
nificant and  recommended  their  addi- 
tion to  the  site.  The  Park  Service  in- 
tends to  use  the  homes  for  visitor  sup- 
port and  park  operations.  Acquisition 
of  the  houses  is  also  supported  by  the 
local  community  and  local  government 
officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  enjoys  strong 
bipartisan  and  administration  support. 
Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove H.R. 419. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
principal  author  of  this  legislation,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Wheat]. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
done  a  masterful  job  in  terms  of  bring- 
ing this  proposal  forward  and  gaining 
bipartisan  support  and  administration 
support  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Psu-ks  and  Public  Lands  for 
his  guidance  and  support  in  bringing 
this  legislation  through  committee 
and  to  the  floor.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Udall]  for  his  support  and 
early  scheduling  of  this  matter.  Also, 
special  thanks  go  to  my  colleague, 
friend,  and  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  419  provides  for 
the  inclusion  of  three  historically  sig- 
nificant homes  directly  adjacent  to 
the  Truman  home  in  the  Harry  S 
Tnmian  National  Historic  Site  in  Inde- 
pendence. MO.  This  legislation  is  im- 
portant to  both  the  Truman  neighbor- 
hood and  the  entire  Nation  to  preserve 
the  historic  integrity  of  this  area  for 
future  generations. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Vento.  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Public  Lands  for  his 
support  of  this  legislation,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Mr. 
Udall.  for  scheduling  early  action  on 
this  measiu-e. 
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The  Truman  home  site  and  the 
Truman  Library  are  two  of  the  most 
popular  attractions  in  Independence— 
indeed,  in  the  entire  Kansas  City  met- 
ropolitan area.  Last  year  the  Tnmuui 
home  was  one  of  the  top  25  attrac- 
tions in  the  Kansas  City  area. 

There  are  39  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation, including  bipartisan  support 
from  the  Missouri  delegation.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  note  that  H.R.  419  was 
also  endorsed  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Tnmian  Daniel.  Harry  Truman's 
daughter,  and  is  generally  supported 
by  civic  leaders  in  the  Independence 
area. 

It  is  much  easier  to  preserve  a  his- 
toric landmaric  before  its  historical  in- 
tegrity has  been  compromised  and  res- 
toration efforts  are  complicated  by 
land  development,  new  construction, 
or  extensive  remodeling  of  historic 
structures.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
three  homes  affected  by  H.R.  419  have 
maintained  much  of  their  historical 
integrity  and  that  the  area  has  re- 
tained its  comparatively  low  property 
values.  Presently,  it  appears  that  one 
of  the  homes  will  be  donated  to  the 
Government  by  its  owner.  H.R.  419  in- 
cludes a  $250,000  limit  on  funding  to 
acquire  these  properties.  This  presents 
a  rare  opportunity  for  preservation  at 
a  low  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Congress  created  the  Tnmian  His- 
toric Site  in  1983  after  the  Truman 
home  was  given  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment pursuant  to  the  will  of  Bess 
Truman,  who  died  in  October  1982. 
The  1983  act  creating  the  Harry  S 
Tnmian  National  Historic  Site— Public 
Law  98-32— included  only  the  actual 
Truman  home  where  Bess  Truman 
grew  up  and  where  she  and  Harry 
lived  from  the  time  they  were  married 
in  1919.  This  act  passed  the  Senate  on 
May  6.  1983.  and  the  House  on  May  10. 
1983,  by  voice  votes  and  was  signed  by 
President  Reagan  on  May  23,  1983. 

Since  1983  the  National  Parle  Service 
has  maintained  the  home  as  a  histori- 
cal landmarlc.  Because  of  the  limited 
space  available  on  the  premises,  how- 
ever, the  Park  Service  developed  plans 
to  add  support  space  for  the  visiting 
public  and  for  Parle  Service  operations. 

The  Trujnan  home  is  one  of  the 
most  important  historic  resources  in 
the  Kansas  City  area  and  is  one  of 
Missouri's  most  treasured  historic 
sites.  Unfortunately,  since  1984  the 
site  has  been  identified  by  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  as  one  of  several  his- 
toric landmarks  nationwide  threat- 
ened by  serious  damage  if  further 
steps  are  not  taken  to  preserve  its  sur- 
roundings. 

In  1987  the  National  Park  Service  re- 
leased a  general  management  plan 
which  recommended  actions  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  neighbor- 
hood that  had  such  a  strong  influence 
on  President  Truman  throughout  his 
life.  H.R.  419  implements  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  management  plan  by 


authorizing  the  National  Park  Service 
to  buy  or  accept  as  donations  three 
historically  significant  homes  directly 
adjacent  to  the  Truman  home  as  addi- 
tions to  the  Harry  S  Truman  National 
Historic  Site. 

Two  of  these  homes  belonged  to 
Frank  and  George  Wallace,  the  broth- 
ers of  Harry's  wife,  Bess.  Harry  Tru- 
man's aunt,  Margaret  Noland,  and  her 
family  lived  in  the  third  home.  These 
three  homes  would  contribute  greatly 
to  preserving  the  atmosphere  around 
the  Truman  home  and  increasing  un- 
derstanding about  the  environment 
that  shaped  Harry  Truman's  life. 

Our  33d  President  was  known  for  his 
honesty,  courage,  and  good  common 
sense.  President  Truman's  hometown 
paper  called  him  a  man  of  independ- 
ence, remarking  that  it  was  his  way  of 
life  as  well  as  his  hometown.  His 
straightforward  traits  and  speech  were 
the  products  of  both  family  and  com- 
munity influences.  The  Truman  home, 
the  Wallace  homes,  the  Noland/Hau- 
kenberry  home,  and  the  other  struc- 
tures dating  from  the  Truman  period 
continue  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Presi- 
dent who  never  forgot  his  roots. 

Harry  Truman's  favorite  aunt,  Mar- 
garet Truman  Noland,  and  her  hus- 
band Joseph  and  two  daughters  lived 
at  216  North  Delaware,  and  as  a  boy 
Harry  Truman  was  a  frequent  visitor 
in  their  home  while  his  family  lived  at 
their  Grandview  farm.  Good  luck  was 
on  Harry's  side,  for  his  high  school 
friend  Bess  Wallace  lived  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  Nolands  in 
the  house  that  ultimately  became  the 
Truimans'  home.  Harry  graduated 
from  high  school  in  1901  but  he  rees- 
tablished the  relationship  with  Bess  in 
1910.  Prom  then  until  1914  Harry 
worked  on  his  parents'  farm  during 
the  week  and  lived  with  his  aunt, 
uncle,  and  cousins  on  weekends, 
making  it  easier  to  see  Bess. 

After  Harry  and  Bess  were  married 
upon  his  return  from  World  War  I  in 
1919.  Harry  moved  into  the  Gates/ 
Wallace  house  at  219  North  Delaware 
where  he  and  Bess  lived  for  50  years 
before  Harry  Truman  died  on  Decem- 
ber 16.  1972.  Throughout  the  years  of 
Truman's  public  life  he  always  man- 
aged to  spend  some  time  at  the  No- 
lands'. 

Harry  Trximan's  family  consisted  not 
only  of  his  immediate  and  extended 
family  but  his  wife  Bess'  relatives  as 
well.  Her  Grandfather  Gates  had  built 
the  house  at  219  North  Delaware 
which  sheltered  several  generations  of 
Wallaces,  often  more  than  one  at  a 
time. 

In  1915  and  1916  two  of  Bess'  broth- 
ers. Prank  and  George,  were  given  50 
feet  each  of  the  garden  area  to  the 
east  of  the  main  house  to  build  their 
own  residences  for  their  new  wives. 
Natalie  and  May.  May  Wallace  still  re- 
sides in  one  of  these  houses.  Although 
the  two  new  Wallace  houses  were  sep- 


arate physical  structures,  they  were 
essential  components  of  the  Gates/ 
Wallace/Truman  compound.  The  Tni- 
mans  and  the  Wallaces  remained  close 
in  the  ensuing  years  and  the  three 
houses  are  an  integral  part  of  what 
Harry  Truman  called  home. 

Throughout  the  senatorial  and  Pres- 
idential years  Harry  S  Truman  relied 
on  his  relatives  by  marriage  for  rest, 
relaxation,  and  help  when  needed. 
Family  members  in  the  Wallace 
houses  provided  an  environment 
where  Harry  could  relax  and  regain 
strength  for  upcoming  political  bat- 
tles. The  Wallace  families  provided 
meals  and  a  place  to  sleep  for  the  Tru- 
mans  when  the  big  house  was  not 
opened  during  quick  visits  to  Inde- 
pendence. They  also  looked  after  the 
big  house  during  the  Trumans'  long 
absences. 

The  entire  complex  at  219  North 
Delaware  and  601  and  605  Tnmian 
Road  can  be  considered  a  physical 
manifestation  of  a  very  close  extended 
family.  Harry  Truman  stayed  in  touch 
over  the  years  with  Wallace  family 
members  who  were  so  important  to 
him.  The  Wallace  houses  and  their  re- 
lationship to  the  big  house  at  219 
North  Delaware  represent  one  of  the 
crucial  elements  in  Harry  Truman's 
character:  They  symbolize  his  value 
system  based  on  home,  family  and 
community. 

Considerable  growth  in  the  city  of 
Independence  over  the  last  35  years 
has  profoundly  affected  the  Tnmian 
neighborhood.  Urban  development  has 
significantly  altered  the  northern  part 
of  the  national  historic  landmark  dis- 
trict. What  was  in  1950  a  small  city  of 
37,000  distinctly  apart  from  Kansas 
City  has  expanded  to  a  city  of  more 
than  120,000  with  more  than  8  times 
the  land  area. 

Local  streets  in  the  district  are  now 
main  traffic  connectors  linking  major 
highways  with  the  western  edge  of  In- 
dependence. Truman  Road  intersects 
Interstate  70  in  Kansas  City  and  car- 
ries significant  commuter  traffic  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  Even  though  the 
Truman  home  is  situated  within  a  resi- 
dential neighborhood,  there  is  heavy 
through  traffic,  particularly  on 
Truman  Road,  which  nms  along  the 
north  side  of  the  home. 

The  movement  of  population  to  east- 
em  Jackson  County  and  the  change  in 
lifestyle  away  from  closely  knit  neigh- 
borhoods to  suburban  housing  has 
permanently  altered  the  smalltown 
fabric.  The  impact  of  these  changes 
has  not  always  been  sympathetic  to 
the  previous  neighborhood  character. 
The  enactment  of  H.R.  419  will  help  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  these  three 
homes  and  preserve  the  dignified  at- 
mosphere of  the  neighborhood  Harry 
Truman  knew  and  loved. 

These  structures  will  provide  an  on- 
site  reception  area  and  interpretive  fa- 
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cilities for  visitors  to  the  Truman 
home.  The  bill  allows  present  owners, 
including  Bess  Truman's  elderly  sister- 
in-law  May  Wallace,  to  retain  lifetime 
usage  of  their  property.  No  other 
buildings  or  properties  in  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood  would  be  af- 
fected. The  bill  includes  a  $250,000  cap 
on  expenditures  to  assure  control  over 
costs 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
help  to  preserve  this  important  part  of 
our  Nation's  historical  heritage.  This 
modest  addition  to  the  Harry  S 
Tnmian  National  Historic  Site  will 
help  to  preserve  the  memory  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  contributions  to  our 
country  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  a  great 
American  President. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  fellow  col- 
leagues. I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  419, 
legislation  to  add  three  homes  to  the  Harry  S 
Truman  Historic  Site  in  Independence,  MO.  I 
have  a  deep  interest  in  this  legislation,  the 
Harry  S  Truman  Historic  Site  was  at  one  time 
in  my  district. 

I  had  the  honor  to  meet  and  talk  to  Harry 
Tnjman.  His  beliefs  and  resolve  are  at  the 
root  of  my  career  in  public  service.  I  am  proud 
that  Missouri's  No.  1  citizen  was  born  in  a 
small  town  in  my  district,  Lamar,  MO.  His 
legacy  is  not  only  that  of  Missouri,  but  the 
entire  Nation. 

Harry  S  Taiman  served  his  country  during 
some  of  its  toughest  hours.  As  a  soldier  in 
Worid  War  I,  and  as  a  Senator  and  President 
during  Worid  War  II,  he  faced  the  challenges 
and  made  the  hard  decisions  that  stand  as 
some  of  the  most  important  of  this  century. 
President  Truman  was  a  statesman,  politician 
and  tme  man  of  the  people.  I  believe  he  re- 
mains a  major  historic  figure  for  our  Nation 
and  the  entire  worid. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  here  to  discuss 
today  concerns  the  preservation  of  that  rich 
Truman  legacy.  In  1983,  the  Harry  S  Tmman 
Historic  Site  was  established.  In  1987  the  site 
was  identified  by  the  National  Park  Service  as 
one  of  several  historic  landmarks  nationwide 
threatened  by  serious  damage  if  further  steps 
are  not  taken  to  preserve  its  surroundings. 

Not  only  will  this  bill  add  property  to  the 
Truman  home  site,  but  it  will  protect  the  in- 
vestment that  our  Federal  Government  al- 
ready has  in  this  project.  The  additional  three 
homes  stipulated  in  this  bill  also  have  histori- 
cal ties  to  Harry  Truman.  Two  of  the  homes 
were  built  by  brothers  of  Harry's  wife,  Bess. 
President  Tmman's  aunt  and  her  family  lived 
in  the  third  home. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  legislation  is  tour- 
ism. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Procurement,  Tourism  and  Rural  Development 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee.  I  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  tourism  dollar  to 
many  communities.  Along  with  the  Tmman 
home.  Independence  is  the  location  of  the 
Harry  S  Tmman  Library  and  Museum,  and  the 
historic  Independence  Square.  The  addition  of 
these  three  homes  will  enhance  the  integrity 
and  preserve  the  dignity  of  this  area. 

This  legislation  will  help  preserve  a  part  of 
our  national  heritage.  Historical  sites  such  as 
this  help  teach  our  youth  that  history  is  real, 
rK)t  just  words  on  pages  in  books.  Once  arti- 


facts of  history  and  historic  sites  are  gone, 
they  can  never  be  returned.  This  bill  will  carry 
on  the  memory  of  a  great  American  and  I  urge 
its  full  support. 

Once  again.  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague 
Alan  Wheat  and  his  staff  for  their  hard  wort< 
on  this  issue.  I  also  want  to  thank  Chairman 
UOAa  and  Chairman  Vento  for  the  prompt 
action  they  took  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kansas  City,  Alan  Wheat,  in  cosponsoring 
and  supporting  H.R.  419,  which  provides  for 
the  inclusion  of  three  historically  significant 
homes  directly  adjacent  to  the  Truman  Home 
at  the  Harry  S  Truman  National  Historic  site  in 
Independence,  MO. 

Tf>e  Harry  Truman  Home,  established  as  a 
historic  site  by  Congress  in  1 983.  remains  one 
of  the  most  important  historic  resources  in 
Missouri  and  serves  to  honor  our  33d  Presi- 
dent. Unfortunately,  the  National  Park  Servk:e 
has  warned  that  this  is  one  of  several  historic 
landmarks  nationwide  threatened  with  serious 
damage  if  not  protected  through  further  acqui- 
sition. Substantial  development  in  the  area 
has  permanently  altered  the  fabric  of  what 
used  to  be  a  small  town. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  address  the 
threats  identified  by  the  Part<  Service  and  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  neightwrhood  that 
had  such  a  strong  influence  upon  President 
Truman. 

President  Truman  was  known  for  his  hones- 
ty, courage,  and  plain-speaking  common 
sense.  He  stood  up  for  working  people  every- 
where. The  enhancement  of  the  historic  site, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  atmosphere 
around  the  Tmman  home,  will  enable  visitors 
to  gain  an  unblemished  appreciation  of  the  life 
of  a  great  American  President. 

This  legislation  allows  the  present  owners 
to  retain  lifetime  usage  of  their  properly  and 
caps  acquisition  expenditures  at  $250,000.  It's 
a  small  price  to  pay  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  President  Tmman's  lasting  contributions  to 
our  country. 

n  1240 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LIGHTPOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl,  H.R.  419. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CORRECTING  AN  ERROR  RELAT- 
ING.   TO     CERTAIN     LANDS     IN 
LAMAR  COUNTY.  AL 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  964)  to  correct  an  error  in  Pri- 


vate Law  100-29  (relating  to  certain 
lands     in    Lamar    County,    AL),    as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  964 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  LANDS  IN  LAMAR  COUNTY,  ALABAMA. 

Section  Kb)  of  Private  Law  100-29  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "the  north- 
west quarter  southeast  quarter  of  section 
14"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 14". 

SEC.    2.    TECHNICAL    CORRECTIONS:    WILD    AND 
SCENIC  RIVERS  ACT. 

(a)  Numbering  and  Designated  Rivers.— 
Section  3(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1271-1287)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Number  the  unnumliered  paragraph 
relating  to  the  Merced  River  in  California 
as  "(62)". 

(2)  Redesignate  paragraph  (62)  relating  to 
the  Kings  River  in  California  as  paragraph 
"(63)". 

(3)  Number  the  unnuml)ered  paragraph 
relating  to  the  Kern  River  in  California  as 
"(64)". 

(4)  Number  the  unnumbered  paragraph 
relating  to  the  Bluestone  River  in  West  Vir- 
ginia as  "(65)". 

<5)  Niiml)er  the  unnumbered  paragraph 
relating  to  the  Sipsey  River  In  Alabama  as 
"(66)". 

(6)  Redesignate  paragraph  (65)  relating  to 
the  Wildcat  Brook  in  New  Hampshire  as 
paragraph  "(67)". 

(7)  Number  the  unnumbered  paragraphs 
relating  to  rivers  In  Oregon  added  to  nation- 
al wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  by  the  Om- 
nibus Oregon  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of 
1988  (Public  Law  100-557)  as  foUows:  Big 
Marsh  Creek,  "(68)",  the  Chetco,  "(69)".  the 
Clackamas.  "(70)".  Crescent  Creek.  "(71)'. 
the  Crooked.  "(72)".  the  Deschutes.  "(73)". 
the  Donner  and  Blltzen,  "(74)".  Eagle 
Creek.  "(75)",  the  Elk,  "(76)",  the  Grande 
Ronde,  "(77)",  the  Imnaha.  "(78)",  the  John 
Day,  "(79)",  Joseph  Creek.  "(80)".  the  Little 
Deschutes.  "(81)".  the  Lostine.  "(82)".  the 
Malheur,  "(83)".  McKenzle.  "(84)",  Meto- 
llus.  "(85)".  Minam.  "(86)".  North  Pork 
Crooked.  "(87)",  North  Pork.  John  Day, 
"(88)".  North  Pork  Malheur.  "(89)",  North 
Pork  of  the  Middle  Pork  of  the  Willamette. 
"(90)",  North  Pork  Owyhee.  "(91)".  North 
Pork  Smith,  "(92)".  North  Pork.  Sprague, 
"(93)".  North  Powder.  "(94)".  North 
Umpqua.  "(95)".  Powder,  "(96)",  QuartzvlUe 
Creek,  "(97)".  Roaring.  "(98)",  Salmon. 
"(99)",  Sandy,  "(100)".  South  Pork  John 
Day.  "(101)",  Squaw  Creek.  "(102)".  Sycan. 
"(103)".  Upper  Rogue.  "(104)".  Wenaha. 
"(105)".  West  Little  Owyhee.  "(106)".  and 
White  "(107)". 

(8)  Number  the  unnumbered  paragraph 
relating  to  the  Rio  Chama  in  New  Mexico  as 
"(108)". 

(b)  Numbering  op  Study  Rivers.— Section 
5(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1271-1287)  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Redesignate  paragraph  (96)  relating  to 
the  Merced  River  in  California  as  paragraph 
"(99)". 

(2)  Number  the  unnumbered  paragraphs 
relating  to  rivers  in  Oregon  designated  by 
the  Omnibus  Oregon  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-557)  for 
study  for  potential  inclusion  In  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  as  follows: 
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Blue.  "(100)".  Chewaucan.  "(101)".  North 
Fork  Malheur.  "(103)".  South  Fork  McKen- 
sie  "(103)".  Steamboat  Creek.  "(104)".  and 
WaUowa."(105)". 

SBC  I.  MILITACY  LANDS  WrTHDRAWAL  ACT  OF 
IMl 

Section  3<c)  of  the  MUitary  Lands  With- 
drawal Act  of  1086  (Public  Law  99-«06)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  office  of  the  com- 
mander. Barry  M.  Goldwater  Air  Force 
Base"  and  inserting  "the  office  of  the  com- 
mander. Luke  Air  Force  Base". 

SBC  4.  TECHNICAL  CORKECTIONS  REGARDING  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  NATIONAL  RIVER  AND 
RBCRBATION  AREA. 

TlUe  VII  of  PubUc  Law  100-606  U  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  third  sentence  of  section  705(a). 
strike  "Our"  and  insert  "Other". 

(2)  In  section  703(d).  strike  "to  serve"  and 
insert  "and  shall  serve". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  (iemanded? 

BIT.  UOHTPOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vbmto]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  LiGHTrooT]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  964,  the  bill  presently 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  staff  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  professional  work- 
manlike manner  in  which  they  accom- 
plish their  tasks,  becaiise  we  really 
have  very  few  errors  and  these  errors 
that  we  do  have  were  not  really  attrib- 
uted to  the  members  of  my  staff  or 
the  Senate. 

In  the  first  instance  it  was  Just  a 
drafting  error  in  the  way  the  bill  came 
to  us. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  H.R.  964  is  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
lUi.  Bevill].  It  would  amend  Private 
Law  100-29,  relating  to  certain  lands 
in  Lamar  County,  AL,  and  make  tech- 
nical corrections  in  three  other  laws. 
Private  Law  100-29  was  enacted  to 
enable  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  reinstate  an  erroneously  can- 
celed entry  on  certain  specified  lands 
in  Mr.  Bcvill's  district,  so  BLM  could 
remove  a  cloud  from  the  title  of  the 
property,  which  has  been  in  private 
hands  for  more  than  a  century.  Unfor- 
timately,  the  bill  as  introduced  evi- 


dently contained  an  error  in  the  legal 
description  of  the  lands,  which  went 
undetected  until  after  its  enactment. 
H.R.  964  would  correct  that  error,  so 
that  the  purpose  of  the  private  law 
can  be  fulfilled. 

The  Interior  Conunittee  has  also 
added  three  additional  sections.  Like 
the  original  bill,  these  new  sections 
would  merely  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  existing  law. 

Section  2  would  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  so  as  to  provide  new 
paragraph  numbers  for  some  of  the 
paragraphs  dealing  with  various  rivers 
that  are  part  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  or  that  have  been  desig- 
nated for  study.  This  is  a  housekeep- 
ing matter  that  arises  almost  every 
time  rivers  or  study  rivers  are  desig- 
nated, as  occurred  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

Section  3  would  correct  an  error  in 
the  Omnibus  Military  Lands  With- 
drawal Act  of  1986.  In  section  2(c)  of 
that  act,  dealing  with  the  places  where 
various  maps  and  records  are  to  be 
kept,  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
"Barry  M.  Goldwater  Air  Force  Base". 
That  is  erroneous,  because  while  that 
military  withdrawal  law  did  rename 
the  Luke  Air  Force  range  after  former 
Senator  Goldwater,  the  bill  did  not 
rename  Luke  Air  Force  Base,  near 
Phoenix.  This  same  change  was  passed 
by  the  House  in  the  last  Congress  as 
part  of  the  California  military  with- 
drawal bill,  but  the  Senate  did  not 
complete  action  on  that  bill.  The  Inte- 
rior Committee  believes  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  making  this 
purely  technical  change. 

Finally,  section  4  would  make  two 
amendments  to  title  VII  of  Public  Law 
100-696.  which  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mississippi  National 
River  and  Recreation  Area.  The  first 
change  would  correct  a  printing  error, 
by  substituting  "other"  for  the  word 
"our"  in  the  third  sentence  of  section 
705(a)  of  that  act.  The  second  change 
would  make  a  grammatical  correction, 
by  replacing  the  phrase  "to  serve"  in 
section  703(d)  with  the  phrase  "and 
shall  serve".  Both  of  these  changes  are 
purely  technical  in  nature,  and  would 
have  no  substantive  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reported  bill  was 
worked  out  with  the  minority,  and  I 
believe  that  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  controversy  in  it.  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  964  that  would  make  technical 
corrections  to  a  number  of  pieces  of 
legislation  already  passed  into  law. 

As  the  subcommittee  chairman  has 
mentioned,  this  bill  has  four  operative 
sections,  each  making  technical  correc- 
tions to  a  different  law.  The  first  sec- 


tion of  the  bill  would  correct  mistaken 
land  descriptions;  the  second,  the 
numbering  of  sections  in  a  bill;  the 
third,  correcting  the  name  of  an  area; 
and  last,  a  minor  wording  change  to 
clarify  who  has  the  responsibility  for 
action.  As  one  can  see,  these  are  all 
minor  changes,  but  necessary  to  make 
the  law's  implementation  and  purpose 
be  as  intended. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this  bill 
and  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  964,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  correct  an  error 
in  Private  Law  100-29  (relating  to  cer- 
tain lands  in  Lamar  County.  Alabama) 
and  to  make  technical  corrections  in 
certain  other  provisions  of  law.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ESTABLISHING  A  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE   PRESERVATION   OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  PROPERTY 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  999)  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915),  as  amended, 
establishing  a  program  for  the  preser- 
vation of  additional  historic  property 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  999 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  October  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  915).  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  section  470  et  seq.).  is 
further  amended  as  follows:  Section  212(a) 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  sentence 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  in  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1994.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  lacHTFooT]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  999,  the  bill  presently 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  999  introduced  by 
our  colleague  Representative  Lindy 
BoGGS  and  cosponsored  by  our  former 
colleague  Dick  Cheney,  reauthorizes 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation. At  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Public  Lands  hearing 
on  H.R.  999,  witnesses  praised  the  Ad- 
visory Coimcil  for  its  work,  and  made 
several  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Federal  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Program.  The  criticisms  we  heard 
were  oriented  toward  those  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  did  not  involve  the 
Advisory  Council  early  enough  in  the 
cycle  or  did  not  give  the  Advisory 
Council's  recommendations  adequate 
consideration,  thus  short  circuiting 
the  process.  In  accordance  with  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966,  the  Congress  has  long  been  quite 
clear  that  the  agencies  must  both 
"take  into  account"  the  effects  of 
their  undertakings  on  historic  proper- 
ties and  also  give  the  Council  a  "rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  comment." 
That  understanding  needs  to  be  reiter- 

Other  issues  raised  include  having 
diverse  and  balanced  membership  on 
the  Council  and  having  the  Advisory 
CouncU  work  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  clarify  intergovenmiental 
responsibilities  under  section  106.  Fi- 
nally, I  want  to  be  clear  that  we  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  Advisory 
Council  plays  a  crucial  role  in  preser- 
vation and  that  its  independence  is  es- 
sential. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  adopted  an  amendment 
to  change  the  title  of  H.R.  999  to 
better  reflect  its  purpose.  The  new 
title  wUl  be  "A  Bill  To  Reauthorize 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation and  for  Other  Purposes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  this  bill,  and 
want  to  commend  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Historic  Preservation  for  their 
efforts  in  promoting  historic  preserva- 
tion in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  that  this 
legislation  has  been  championed  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewomsui  from  Louisiana  [Mrs. 
BoGOsl.  She  has  developed  an  impres- 
sive list  of  cosponsors,  including  the 
former  Congressman,  Dick  Cheney, 
who  now  is  over  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  where  we  hope  he  will  con- 


tinue his  interest  in  historic  preserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  [Mrs.  Boccsl. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  999 
is  important  because  it  will  assure  the 
continued  availability  of  an  independ- 
ent Federal  capacity  for  coordination 
of  Federal  efforts  to  encourage  and 
support  historic  preservation. 

As  you  have  heard,  joining  in  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  bill  to  provide  for 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  was 
our  former  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Cheney,  who  of 
course  is  now  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. We  are  very  grateful  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Public  Lands  and  to 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vekto]  and,  of  course, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
LiGHTFOOT],  and  to  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  their  staff 
members  for  the  expeditious  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  bill. 

H.R.  999  is  necessary  legislation  be- 
cause the  Council's  current  authoriza- 
tion expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1989,  and  because  its  continued  oper- 
ation is  key  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  facilitate  the  preser- 
vation of  places  important  to  our  na- 
tional heritage.  The  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation  plays  a  criti- 
cal role  in  assuring  consideration  of 
historic  preservation  concerns  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
Federal  programs  and  policies. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  [ACHP]  was  established 
by  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  470)  to  advise 
the  President  and  Congress  on  preser- 
vation matters  and  to  comment  on 
Federal,  federally  assisted  and  federal- 
ly licensed  undertakings  having  an 
effect  upon  historic  properties.  H.R. 
999  would  amend  section  212  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966  to  continue  the  appropriations 
authorization  from  fiscal  year  1990 
through  fiscal  year  1994  at  a  level  of 
$2.5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  role  of  the 
ACHP  is  to  assist  Federal  agencies  in 
exercising  national  leadership  in  his- 
toric preservation  and  to  ensure  that 
Federal  actions  are  consistent  with 
historic  preservation  values  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  Since  pres- 
ervation policies  must  be  balanced 
against  other  national  policies  and 
goals.  Federal  agencies  require  advice 
and  assistance  both  in  the  develop- 
ment of  general  programs  and  policies 
and  in  the  design  and  review  of  par- 
ticular projects.  The  ACHP  provides 
such  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  assists  and  encour- 
ages State  and  local  governments  and 


private  parties  in  preservation  activi- 
ties. 

The  accommodation  of  preservation 
values  within  public  policies  necessi- 
tates the  acknowledgment  of  many 
competing  forces,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it 
is  fortunate  that,  with  all  of  these  di- 
vergent views,  there  exists  an  inde- 
pendent body  at  the  Federal  level  to 
assist  in  balancing  historic  preserva- 
tion against  other  interests.  The 
ACHP  helps  Federal  agencies  in  meet- 
ing their  statutory  historic  preserva- 
tion obligations  by  institutionalizing 
preservation  expertise  and  planning 
systems,  eliminating  duplicative  ef- 
forts, improving  the  consistency  of 
preservation  policies  and  avoiding  un- 
necessary expenditures  of  public 
funds. 

Appropriated  funds  for  the  ACHP  in 
fiscal  year  1989  were  $1,778,000  and 
the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1990 
is  $1,795,000.  According  to  the  ACHP, 
the  amount  requested  will  support  the 
continued  provision  of  current  services 
in  fiscal  year  1990. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  is 
money  well  spent.  Our  historic  re- 
sources are  our  national  treasures. 
They  assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  weave 
into  our  present  future  the  cultural, 
historic  and  architectural  richness  of 
our  past.  Once  lost,  these  national 
treasures  can  never  be  regained. 

The  exemplary  manner  in  which  the 
City  of  New  Orleans  has  been  able  to 
bring  its  historic  heritage  into  the 
present  and  future  by  preserving  while 
growing  and  developing  is  a  source  of 
great  pride,  and  I  am  well  aware  of 
how  difficult  this  can  be  to  accom- 
plish. So,  therefore,  I  can  particularly 
appreciate  the  important  job  the  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
performs  for  all  of  us  and  for  those 
who  come  after  us. 

I  feel  certain  that  our  former  col- 
league, Mr.  Cheney,  would  want  to 
join  me  in  urging  the  favorable  votes 
of  all  of  our  colleagues  on  this  reau- 
thorization. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana 
[Mrs.  BoGGS]  very  much  for  her  lead- 
ership on  this  issue.  We  appreciate  her 
interest  and  her  continued  support  in 
this  matter  on  the  subject  of  historic 
preservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  999  was  intro- 
duced in  February  by  Representatives 
BoGGS  and  Cheney.  As  the  subcommit- 
tee chaurman  has  explained,  it  would 
amend  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  reauthorize  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion for  5  years  at  the  currently  au- 
thorized appropriations  level  of  up  to 
$2.5  million  annually. 
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The  Council  was  established  as  an 
independent  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  advise  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  Federal  agencies  on 
historic  preservation  matters.  It  also 
provides  comments  and  advice  con- 
cerning Federal,  federally  assisted  and 
federally  licensed  activities  which 
affect  historic  properties.  In  addition, 
the  CouncU  assists  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  parties  with 
preservation  activities.  According  to 
testimony  presented  at  the  subcom- 
mittee hearing,  the  CoimcU  has  been 
responsive,  diligent,  and  effective  in 
meeting  its  obligations  under  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act  while 
maintaining  its  independence  and  au- 
tonomy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  999  is  a  good,  bi- 
partisan measure  which  is  supported 
by  the  administration.  Therefore.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoifTGOMKRY).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  VehtoI  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  999,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1487,  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
FISCAL  YEARS  1990  AND  1991 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-22)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  126)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1487)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOW  I  KNOW  HOW  TO  SOLVE 
THE  DRUG  CRISIS:  MOVE  THE 
CAPITAL  EVERY  MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stakk]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  rK>w  I  krx>w  how 
to  sotve  the  national  drug  crisis:  We  can  move 
the  C^apital  arxj  the  Federal  Government  every 
rrxKith  to  a  different  city.  Then  wt>en  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  see  how  awful  ttie 
dnjg  probtom  is  in  that  city,  they  will  anrvxince 


ennergency  actions  and  provide  the  resources 
to  stop  that  city's  drug  epidemic. 

Just  like  was  announced  yesterday  in  the 
District  of  Ck>lumbia. 

I  propose  we  first  move  the  (Capital  to  Oak- 
land, CA.  The  people  of  Oakland's  lives  are  at 
least  as  important  as  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton, OC's,  yet  they  face  the  same  dally  gun 
battles,  the  same  murders,  the  same  lack  of 
street  police,  tfie  same  court  backlogs,  the 
same  grossly  overcrowded  iails,  the  same  lack 
of  treatment  faalities,  the  same  rundown 
public  housing,  the  same  overburdened 
school  system,  and  the  same  joblessness. 

If  the  Federal  (jiovemment  can  use  national 
tax  dollars  to  help  the  District  with  ttiese  prob- 
lems in  order  to  fight  drugs,  then  It  should 
also  provide  the  same  help  to  Oakland,  Chica- 
go, Newark,  New  York— you  name  it. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  resent  the  flow  of  more  Fed- 
eral dollars  to  this  city,  the  richest  metropoli- 
tan area  In  the  Nation,  when  my  community  of 
Oakland— and  so  many  other  American 
cities— are  fighting — and  losing  to — the  same 
carKer. 

Let's  help  all  our  cities— not  just  Washing- 
ton. DC. 


THE  -VALDEZ"  OILSPILL  IN  ALAS- 
KA'S PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Eckart.  Mr  Speaker,  on  March 
24  the  Exxon  tanker  Valdez  struck  a 
reef  in  Alaska's  Prince  William  Sound. 
An  ultra  large  crude  carrier,  987  feet 
long  and  166  feet  wide,  in  striking  the 
reef,  ruptured  its  forward  tanks  and 
spilled  more  than  10  million  gallons  of 
crude  oil  into  the  bay. 

Prudhoe  Bay  crude  oil  is  especially 
rich  in  longlasting  toxic  hydocarbons 
because  It  is  pumped  directly  from  the 
ground  into  the  pipeline. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  cleanup  has  been  a  botched 
operation  from  the  start.  The  contin- 
gency plans  assumed  that  the  worst  set 
of  circumstances  would  be  4  million  gal- 
lons spilled.  This  is  now  two  and  one- 
half  times  that.  Exxon  said  that  the 
containment  booms  could  survive  any 
set  of  weather  contingencies,  but  they 
were  not  deployed  until  35  hours  after 
the  spill  because  the  boom  deployment 
barge  was  broken.  Only  4.000  gallons  of 
dispersant  was  available  instead  of  the 
estimated  one-half  million  gallons  that 
would  have  been  needed.  That  is  like 
trying  to  put  out  a  fire  by  spitting  on  it. 

Of  the  seven  available  oil  skimmers 
that  were  in  the  immediate  area,  none 
reached  the  area  until  the  second  day. 
That  is  like  trying  to  clean  a  sandy 
beach  with  a  pair  of  tweezers.  And  now. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  read  that  Exxon  in- 
tends to  add  insult  to  environmental 
injury  by  deducting  the  cost  of  the 
cleanup  from  its  taxes  that  it  would 
have  to  pay  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
a  1300 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  lot  of  blame 
to  go  around:  oh,  yes,  to  us  in  the  Fed- 


eral Government,  I  suppose,  for  not 
properly  overseeing  the  exigencies  of 
the  contingency  plan  as  they  have 
been  developed. 

One  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is  the 
ship  ran  aground  because  the  captain 
had  put  the  ship  on  autopilot.  It  sug- 
gests to  me,  my  colleagues,  that  our 
regulatory  regimen  and  the  oil  indus- 
try have  been  on  autopilot  when  it 
comes  to  protecting  the  fragile  envi- 
ronment of  our  Alaskan  brothers.  It  is 
time  to  take  the  regulatory  ship  off  of 
autopilot,  and  that  does  not  mean  we 
have  to  stop  or  dismantle  the  ships, 
but  someone  has  to  be  at  the  helm. 
Someone  has  to  be  responsible. 

We  do  not  need  deregulation.  What 
we  have  in  effect  is  unregulation.  We 
have  in  this  regulatory  regimen,  if  my 
colleagues  will  pardon  the  use  of  that 
expression,  an  oil  industry  that  is 
exempt  from  RCRA,  and  studies  on  oil 
waste  have  often  been  long  delayed. 
The  regulations  were  there  we  have 
discovered.  They  just  were  not  en- 
forced. The  plan  was  inadequate,  and 
no  one  did  what  they  were  supposed  to 
do  under  an  inadequate  plan.  The 
cleanup  was  inadequate,  and  Exxon 
was  left  in  charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  damage  to  the  envi- 
ronment, the  damage  to  the  economy 
of  Alaska,  the  damage  to  a  merchant 
marine  system  of  Exxon,  heretofore 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  companies  in  the  natu- 
ral resource  transportation  area,  had 
generally  been  perceived  well,  has  also 
been  severely  damaged.  Thousands  of 
birds,  marine  mammals,  fish,  are  dead 
or  dying.  Deer  are  dying  along  the 
shoreline  from  eating  plants  soaked  in 
oil,  loss  of  an  entire  year  of  fishing 
with  accelerating  future  losses  in  the 
breadth  and  depth  that  are  heretofore 
unimaginable.  A  herring  fishery  closed 
because  of  oil  in  the  spawning  beds, 
and  plankton  that  fish  need  for  surviv- 
al are  dying  off  in  the  thousands  of 
pounds.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  shore- 
line, oiled  and  lifeless.  Gasoline  prices 
are  rising. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  in  the  American  people's  mind 
to  dispute  the  need  to  respond  appro- 
priately, efficiently,  and  effectively, 
but  to  hear  that  the  prices  are  going 
to  rise  at  the  same  time  the  company 
contemplates  charging  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers by  deducting  the  costs  of  their 
negligence  from  the  taxes  they  pay  is 
just  incongruous  and  a  crime  in  and  of 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  disaster  of  the  last 
several  weeks  underscores  horribly  our 
energy  dependence.  It  should  under- 
score for  all  of  us  the  volatility  of  ex- 
ploring for  oil  in  a  fragile  ecosystem, 
an  ecosystem  that  is  very,  very  de- 
pendent upon  the  good  graces  of 
nature  and  the  good  influence  of  man. 

Many  suggestions  will  come  forward 
in  the  next  several  weeks  about  how  to 
preclude  these  kinds  of  circumstances 
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from  happening  again.  It  is  very  clear 
to  this  Member  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  is  going  to  have  to  sig- 
nificantly expand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  speak  to  other 
possible  solutions  that  might  be  avail- 
able to  us,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  McDermott]  if 
he  would  like  to  join,  and  respond  and 
participate  in  this  special  order.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  2V4 
weeks  ago,  on  Good  Friday,  the  inevi- 
table happened  in  Prince  WilUam 
Sound,  AK.  A  2-year-old  987-foot-long 
tanker,  owned  and  operated  by  one  of 
America's  largest  corporations,  struck 
a  well-marked  reef  and  spilled  over  11 
million  gallons  of  oil  into  some  of  the 
richest  waters  in  the  world. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for 
faultfinding,  and  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  Exxon  Corp.  will  follow 
the  oil  it  brought  out  of  the  Earth  and 
spilled  on  the  sea,  into  every  harbor 
and  coastal  village  in  south  central 
Alaska.  The  company  will  give  help- 
too  little  and  too  late— for  the  cleanup. 
It  will  provide  monetary  compensa- 
tion—no substitute  for  prevention— for 
the  loss  of  the  fishing,  tourism,  and 
recreation  industries.  Much  of  my  dis- 
trict depends  on  those  industries,  and 
the  compensation  will  be  needed,  will 
be  demanded,  and  it  must  be  adequate. 

But  there  will  be  no  compensation 
for  the  birds,  the  seals,  the  sea  lions, 
the  sea  otters,  the  shrimp,  the  millions 
of  salmon,  herring,  and  cod,  who  will 
lose  their  lives  so  that  we  may  have 
oil.  There  will  be  no  reckoning  for  the 
loss  of  vital  links  in  the  food  chain 
that  support  so  many  hundreds  of  spe- 
cies, including  our  own. 

Amid  all  the  voices  that  will  be 
raised— to  blame  and  to  explain— I 
would  like  to  mention  just  one,  once  a 
powerful  voice  in  this  city,  the  voice  of 
my  most  distinguished  constituent  and 
a  friend  of  many  of  you,  former  Sena- 
tor Warren  Magnuson.  Maggie,  who 
gave  us  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act  and  the  Magnuson  Fisheries 
Conservation  and  Management  Act, 
had  this  to  say: 

We've  got  to  have  more  stringent  regula- 
tions to  protect  safety  with  all  those  tankers 
running  around.  We  have  to  stiffen  the 
Coast  Guard's  back. 

A  lot  of  us  have  been  saying  things 
like  that  over  the  past  2  weeks.  But 
Senator  Magnuson  said  those  words  in 
December  1976,  when  he  was  trying  to 
keep  the  giant  supertankers  out  of 
Puget  Sound.  Some  of  us  in  the  State 
legislature  tried  to  do  that  too,  but  the 
Federal  courts  said  the  State  couldn't 
protect  its  waters  that  way,  coastal 
navigation  was  a  Federal  responsibil- 
ity. So  Maggie  got  the  Federal  law 
changed,  with  help  from  my  friends 
Congressman  Norm  Dicks,  and  former 
Transportation  Secretary  Brock 
Adams. 


Senator  Magnuson  also  tried  to  con- 
vince the  Congress  to  require  that 
tankers  be  equipped  with  double  hulls. 
Some  people  felt  that  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive. Now  we  learn  that  a  double 
hull  would  have  added  10  percent— $11 
million— to  the  cost  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez. 

It  is  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  cost 
Exxon  will  ultimately  pay  for  this  ca- 
tastrophe, and  Exxon's  cost  is  only  a 
part  of  what  we  will  all  pay. 

Eleven  million  dollars  is  also  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  loss  of  north- 
west fishermen  from  the  cancellation 
of  this  year's  herring  season  in  Prince 
William  Sound.  We've  also  lost  the 
seasons  for  shrimp  and  black  cod.  Pink 
salmon  bring  in  $77  million  a  year. 
That  means  the  loss  of  jobs  and  mort- 
gage payments  for  the  working  people 
of  I»rince  William  Sound.  The  spill 
also  threatens  major  salmon  hatcher- 
ies, including  the  one  on  Esther 
Island,  the  largest  in  the  world. 

I  don't  know  whether  a  double  hull 
would  have  prevented  last  week's  spill 
in  Prince  William  Sound.  But  it  might 
have  limited  the  damage. 

The  cost  of  protecting  our  environ- 
ment is  high— it  means  more  expensive 
tanker  ship  construction,  more  money 
for  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  more  man- 
power and  equipment  for  speedier  re- 
sponses to  disasters. 

But  the  cost  of  complacency,  the 
cost  of  satisfying  our  appetite  for  non- 
renewable energy  at  whatever  the 
risks,  the  cost  of  the  recklessness  that 
brought  the  Exxon  Valdez  onto  Bligh 
Reef— is  much  greater. 

Last  week  we  heard  that  the  Exxon 
Valdez  might  have  been  on  autopilot 
when  it  crashed  into  the  reef.  That 
would  make  sense— our  country's 
energy  policy  has  been  on  autopilot 
for  the  last  8  years.  We  import  more 
oil  today  than  we  did  in  the  early 
1970's.  We  built  a  pipeline  across  Alas- 
ka's wilderness  so  we  could  transport 
oil  across  Alaska's  fishing  grounds.  We 
lowered  motor  vehicle  fuel  efficiency 
standards  when  we  should  have  been 
raising  them,  and  we're  driving  bigger 
cars  now  than  we  did  before.  We  can- 
celed conservation  programs  and  ne- 
glected renewable  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Last  year  President  Bush  stood 
beside  Puget  Sound  and  proclaimed 
himself  an  environmentalist.  Now  the 
Interior  Department  wants  to  open  up 
our  State's  coastline.  Where  last  win- 
ter's barge  spill  occurred,  to  offshore 
oil  exploration  and  drilling.  This  area 
is  also  under  study  as  a  national 
marine  sanctuary,  with  hearings  this 
week  in  Seattle  on  the  boundaries. 

I  want  the  administration  to  know 
that  those  boundaries  must  protect 
the  marine  life  off  our  shores,  the 
fisheries  resources,  and  the  Olympic 
peninsula's  coastline. 
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The  people  of  my  State  will  be  wait- 
ing to  see  how  the  environmentalist  in 
the  White  House  decides  to  treat  our 
coast — whether  the  National  Oceanic 
Emd  Atmospheric  Administration  will 
designate  a  marine  sanctuary  that  pro- 
tects our  resources,  or  whether  the  In- 
terior Department  will  proceed  with 
an  offshore  oil  lesise  sale  that  may 
squander  them. 

I  am  sure  we  will  all  learn  lessons 
from  the  tragedy  of  Prince  William 
Sound.  I  hope  we  virill  work  together  to 
pass  some  tough  laws  about  oilspill  li- 
ability, alcohol  and  drug  abuse  on  the 
job,  tanker  safety,  and  State  authority 
to  protect  State  waters  and  shores.  I 
hope  we  will  restore  the  funding  the 
Coast  Guard  needs  to  do  its  job  right. 

But  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain: 
We  will  pay  a  price  because  of  this  en- 
vironmental disaster.  The  captain  of 
the  tanker  will  be  himg  out  to  dry  out. 
Exxon  will  be  in  court  for  years,  facing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  li- 
ability claims.  The  State  of  Alaska  will 
have  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  can 
afford  to  base  its  entire  economy  on 
the  oil  industry.  And  we  are  already 
paying  at  the  gas  pump.  Gas  prices 
have  gone  up  10  cents  a  gallon  al- 
ready. 

We  must  never  forget  that  our 
water,  our  shores,  this  environment  is 
not  just  property.  The  fish  and  crab 
are  not  just  resources.  They  are  our 
environmental  heritage  and  we  are 
morally  obligated  to  preserve  them. 
When  will  we  become  responsible  care- 
takers of  this  Earth? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to 
read  one  quotation  from  children's  lit- 
erature. A  wise  man  told  a  group  of 
children: 

It  is  not  our  part  to  master  all  the  tides  of 
the  world.  But  to  do  what  is  in  us  for  the 
succour  of  those  years  wherein  we  are  set, 
uprooting  the  evil  in  the  fields  that  we 
know,  so  that  those  who  live  after  may  have 
clear  earth  to  till. 

What  weather  they  shall  have  is  not  ours 
to  rule. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Levine],  a  young  man  who  has  been 
pitching  for  the  environment  in  his 
entire  term  here  in  the  Congress  and 
is  now  in  addition  to  that  spealdng  on 
behalf  of  the  sale  and  transfer  of  tech- 
nology in  the  FSX  matter  between 
this  country  and  Japan. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  calling  this  special  order.  It  is 
an  important  special  order.  It  is  impor- 
tant under  any  set  of  circumstances 
and  at  any  time  and  it  is  especially 
timely  now  in  the  context  of  the  trage- 
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dy  of  what  has  occurred  off  the  Alaska 
coast. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ami  very  pleased  that 
my  colleague  has  called  this  special 
order  so  that  those  of  us  on  this  floor 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  time 
today  to  examine  the  Valdez  disaster 
and  to  examine  its  implications  for  our 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  start  off  by  assuring  my  col- 
leagues and  those  who  may  be  focused 
on  this  tragedy  that  this  spill  is  not 
Just  the  tale  of  a  dnmken  sailor.  In- 
stead, it  is  a  story  of  industrial  neglect 
and  it  is  also  a  story  of  Federal  derelic- 
tion of  duty. 

For  years  environmental  experts 
warned  about  the  risks,  while  the  in- 
dustry and  a  significant  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  just  looked  the 
other  way.  Now  we  find  that  that 
same  industry  neglected  to  make  even 
a  good  faith  effort  to  plan  for  a  worst 
case  spill. 

I  read  from  the  1973  hearing  record 
on  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
the  then  president  of  Alyeska  testi- 
fied: 

In  safety  superior  American  tankers,  the 
light  traffic  between  V&ldez.  Alaska,  and 
the  west  coast,  involves  hazards  of  less  mag- 
nitude than  any  other  tanker  run  of  which  I 
have  knowledge.  The  most  modem  loading 
equipment  and  proposed  Coast  Guard  vessel 
design  requirements  will  reduce  even  these 
modest  risks  before  pipeline  operation 
begins. 

Thus  testified  the  president  of 
Alyeska  16  years  ago.  in  1973. 

Two  years  ago  Alyeska  looked  at  a 
make-believe  spill  of  8.4  million  gal- 
lons. They  determined  that  50  percent 
of  the  spill  would  be  recovered  while 
in  the  water  and  another  15  percent 
would  be  removed  from  shore.  That 
clearly  was  a  pipe  dream  at  best. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Government 
stood  back  and  watched  the  fiasco 
unfold.  After  the  last  two  decades  the 
Government  itself  has  refused  to  ad- 
dress a  worst  case  spill  scenario,  and  as 
a  result  today  the  Nation  grieves  for 
the  loss  of  an  extraordinarily  spectac- 
ular natural  environmental  resource. 

It  is  now  shocking  to  learn,  as  we 
have  over  the  course  of  the  last  sever- 
al weeks,  that  the  previous  administra- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  Interior 
Secretary  Donald  Hodel  tried  to  delib- 
erately cover  up.  deliberately  to  white- 
wash, the  probability  of  a  spill  off  the 
California  coastline  in  the  event  that 
offshore  oil  drilling  proceeded  as 
Donald  Hodel  and  James  Watt  pro- 
posed. Also,  this  same  administration. 
under  the  administration  of  Donald 
Hodel  in  the  Reagan  years  covered  up 
and  whitewashed  the  ineffectiveness 
of  our  current  cleanup  of  our  current 
technology. 

At  a  press  conference  last  week  a 
number  of  us  from  our  delegation  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  detailed  a  series  of  in- 
ternal agency  memoranda  which  docu- 
ment that  the  Reagan  administration 
sought  to  whitewash  concerns  about 


both  the  likelihood  and  the  impact  of 
a  major  spill  off  the  California  coast- 
line. As  a  result.  28  colleagues  from 
California  and  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  joined  me  in  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to: 

First,  cancel  the  lease  sale  proposed 
off  northern  California  because  of  the 
overwhelming  evidence  that  that  sale 
would  be  an  ecological  disaster;  and 
second,  either  cancel  or  indefinitely 
postpone  the  other  three  lease  sales 
that  are  planned  for  California's  coast- 
line because  of  these  startling  disclo- 
sures that  we  learned  about  last  week, 
pending  a  complete  reevaluation  of 
the  entire  California  OCS  Program. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  for  the  rest  of 
my  colleagues  and  for  other  interested 
people  what  these  memoranda  reveal. 

I  am  delighted,  incidentally,  to  see 
my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  join  us  on  the 
floor.  She  will  be  speaking  later  in  this 
special  order.  She  was  part  of  this 
press  conference  and  has  been  inti- 
mately involved  in  these  activities. 

Last  year  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Leon  Panetta.  obtained  and  re- 
leased a  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
report  on  the  sale  in  northern  Califor- 
nia. That  report  last  year  offered  dev- 
astating information  about  the  risks 
that  sale  would  present  to  the  Califor- 
nia coastline,  and  specifically  about 
the  likelihood  and  impact  of  a  major 
spill  off  the  California  coastline. 

At  the  same  time,  another  sanitized 
version  of  the  report  appeared  with 
many  of  the  most  damaging  comments 
removed.  Among  the  deletions  were, 
and  my  colleagues  should  be  clear  on 
these,  the  material  removed  from  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  report  were: 

The  Impact  statement  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  downplays  the  potential 
impact  of  oil  spills. 

•  •  *  current  technology  caiuiot  effective- 
ly clean  up  a  spill. 

That  was  deleted  from  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  document. 

At  that  time  I  was  concerned  about 
the  content  of  this  report,  but  I  was 
also  disturbed  that  Fish  and  Wildlife 
went  back  and  laundered  a  document, 
sanitized  a  document,  that  was  already 
a  part  of  the  public  record.  This 
prompted  me  to  launch  an  inquiry 
into  the  matter,  and  what  I  found  was 
the  smoking  gun  of  an  agency  white- 
wash. 

I  received  a  memo  from  the  then 
Secretary  for  offshore  development, 
Steven  Griles.  to  his  counterpart  for 
Fish  and  WUdlife,  letting  Fish  and 
Wildlife  know  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  Mr.  Griles  was  most  disturbed  by 
their  action. 

Mr.  Griles  addressed  Fish  and  Wild- 
life's substantive  concerns  with  a  bar- 
rage of  allegations,  and  Pish  and  Wild- 
life responded  by  rethinking  their 
comments  and  rewriting  their  report 
to  meet  the  ideological  litmus  test  of 


Secretary  Hodel  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Griles. 

There  was  also  a  memo  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  which  he  sought  to  alter  another 
study  of  the  northern  California  sale. 

There  was  also  a  memo  from  an 
MMS  official  suggesting  that  future 
Fish  and  Wildlife  reports  should  now 
be  approved  by  MMS  [Minerals  Man- 
agement Service],  the  entity  that 
wants  to  see  drilling  at  all  costs,  or  at 
least  did  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, these  now  should  be  approved  by 
this  entity.  MMS.  before  being  formal- 
ly received. 

Let  us  make  sure  there  are  not  any 
glitches.  Let  us  make  sure  the  ideology 
is  not  contradicted  by  the  profession- 
als. 
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There  was  even  a  memo  from  the 
former  regional  director  of  MMS  re- 
questing that  the  sale  be  delayed, 
among  other  reasons,  to  reduce  con- 
flicts with  a  California  primary  that 
was  to  be  held  in  Jime  1988.  Do  not 
allow  any  political  opposition.  Make 
sure  that  they  do  not  have  political 
conflicts  when  they  know  that  the 
cross-section  of  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia are  going  to  raise  objections  to  this 
sale,  and  so  we  see  a  pattern  of  delib- 
erate manipulation  that  was  becoming 
increasingly  clear  under  the  steward- 
ship of  Donald  Hodel. 

I  went  on  to  look  at  the  EPA  report 
on  the  northern  California  sale,  to 
find  out  if  they  had  any  concerns  that 
might  have  been  laundered,  and  I 
found  that,  indeed,  there  was  launder- 
ing here  as  well. 

Missing  from  EPA's  final  report 
were  revealing  statements  such  as: 

Our  overriding  concern  is  that  the  (EIS), 
in  its  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  en- 
vironmental consequences,  tends  to  down- 
play the  risks  and  environmental  effects  as- 
sociated with  a  possible  oil  spiU. 

And  finally.  I  asked  NCAA  if  they 
had  submitted  comments  to  MMS  on 
the  northern  California  sale,  and  what 
I  received  I  would  hope  would  be  the 
nail  in  the  coffin  for  this  ill-conceived 
proposal. 

Let  me  just  exerpt  a  few  of  their 
concerns  quickly,  and  in  the  interest 
of  time.  I'll  paraphrase: 

It  appears,  said  NOAA.  the  oil  spill  model 
may  underestimate  the  occurrence  of  spill 
that  would  contact  land. 

The  damage  a  spill  could  cause  to  coastal 
ecosystems  appears  to  be  underestimated: 
the  EIS's  assertion  that  a  spill  would  only 
cause  negligible  to  low  impacts  seems  very 
conservative. 

We  remained  concerned  that  the  EIS  may 
underestimate  the  expected  effects  of  a 
major  spill  on  fish  and  shellfish. 

The  EIS  minimizes  the  potential  economic 
hardship  a  spill  would  inflict  on  fishermen. 
It  downplays  the  risk  and  impact  a  spUl 
could  have  on  commercial  fishing. 

All  of  this  is  extremely  disturbing 
•  •  •  with  sweeping  implications  for 
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the  <X;S  Program  on  the  California 
coastline. 

Not  only  did  we  learn  through  our 
freedom  of  information  request  that 
Pish  and  Wildlife  and  the  EPA  deleted 
revealing  analyses  about  the  risks  of  a 
spill,  but  also  that  these  two  agencies, 
along  with  NOAA,  asserted  over  and 
over  again,  that  MMS  itself,  was  delib- 
erately downplaying  the  likelihood 
and  impacts  of  a  spill.  And  they  used 
that  word,  downplaying,  not  imderesti- 
mating,  not  second  guessing,  but 
downplaying.  It  was  intentional.  It  was 
Intentional  according  to  professionals 
in  the  same  administration  whose 
judgment  should  have  been  allowed  to 
be  public. 

What  is  so  striking  about  all  their 
comments  is  that  they  anticipated,  if 
not  the  scope,  at  least  the  precise 
nature,  of  what  was  to  come:  the  worst 
oilspUl  in  this  Nation's  history. 

Those  professionals  were  right.  They 
know  about  spills,  they  know  about 
cleanup,  and  they  know  about  prob- 
abilities. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  the  Members 
that  it  happened  in  Valdez,  and, 
though  perhaps  not  in  its  astronomi- 
cal size,  certainly  in  its  catastrophic 
impact,  it  could  happen  off  California, 
if  we  were  to  allow  the  Reagan- Watt- 
Hodel  plan  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  repre- 
sent that  great  State  and  that  irre- 
placeable resource,  that  irreplaceable 
treasure,  will  not  stand  by  and  let  this 
happen.  We  will  not  ignore  the  risks  of 
drilling  off  our  coast  as  the  Reagan 
administration  and  others  in  this  Gov- 
errunent  did  for  Alaska,  and  we  will 
not  allow  any  agency  to  whitewash  the 
potential  for  another  environmental 
disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  eager,  therefore, 
to  hear  back  from  the  President  on 
the  bipartisan  propossd  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  sent  to  him  urging  him 
to  cancel  the  California  sales  while  the 
State's  OCS  Program  is  revamped. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  he  will 
not  blunder  as  previous  administra- 
tions have,  that  he  will,  instead,  rise  to 
the  task  at  hand,  that  he  wlU  cancel 
the  sales  off  the  California  coast,  and 
that  he  will  support  the  safeguards  to 
ensure  Alaska  and  the  rest  of  America 
that  this  never  again  happens  and 
that  we  never  again  endure  a  Valdez 
catastrophe. 

My  colleagues,  this  Is  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  a  new  administration. 
They  have  seen  whitewashes.  They 
have  seen  coverups  by  the  last  admin- 
istration. They  have  seen  ideology  run 
rampant  and  professionalism  sub- 
merged and  suppressed.  President 
Bush  now  has  the  opportimity  to  be 
the  environmental  President  he  prom- 
ised In  his  campaign  he  would  be. 

As  tragic  as  Valdez  has  been,  let  him 
take  this  opportunity  to  change 
course,  to  demonstrate  a  new  sensitivi- 
ty and  respect  for  the  environment,  to 


Instruct  his  Interior  Department  and 
the  EPA  to  rely  on  the  professional 
and  scientific  conclusions,  not  allow 
them  to  be  suppressed  in  this  adminis- 
tration, to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
boards,  cancel  the  proposed  sales  off 
California,  and  provide  for  this  Nation 
the  environmentalism  that  was  prom- 
ised in  the  campaign,  the  respect  for 
the  natural  resources  and  the  natural 
treasures  that  the  Nation  should  be 
able  to  bestow  upon  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  want  to  thank 
and  compliment  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  for  calling  this 
special  order  and  for  his  leadership  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman's allusion  to  the  political  cam- 
paign ads  of  this  past  season  could 
only  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
Prince  William  Sound  could  have  been 
made  into  a  campaign  commercial,  it 
would  have  made  today's  Boston  Har- 
bor's commercial  look  like  a  romper 
room  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lipinski]. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  watched  with  growing  horror 
as  the  oil  spilled  off  Valdez.  AK.  has 
enveloped  salmon,  otters,  and  sea 
lions.  Now  it  is  poisoning  sea  birds  and 
deer  near  the  formerly  pristine  Prince 
William  Sound. 

We  have  listened  as  Exxon  officials 
have  first  claimed  full  responsibility, 
then  blamed  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
weather.  We  have  heard  Exxon's 
promises  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the 
spill,  the  full  cost  of  cleanup. 

What  is  most  insulting  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  lulled  by  repeated  prom- 
ises from  Exxon  that  they  would  clean 
up  and  pay  for  the  costs,  is  that  these 
cleanup  costs,  and  the  cost  of  restitu- 
tion paid  to  local  inhabitants  and 
others,  are  fully  deductible  business 
expenses  under  section  162  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  That's  right,  the 
single  richest  multinational  corpora- 
tion in  the  world  will  write  off  all  ex- 
penses from  cleaning  up  this  disaster 
as  ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
penses. Thus,  under  current  law,  the 
American  taxpayer  will  end  up  footing 
the  bill  for  the  Exxon  oilsplU. 

An  ollspill  Is  not  ordinary.  An  oil- 
spill  is  not  necessary.  The  spill  of  oil  in 
Prince  William  Sound  has  been  a  pro- 
found lesson  in  unnecessary  and  ex- 
traordinary negligence. 

Our  Nation  needs  oil,  we  need  re- 
sponsible organizations  to  bring  that 
oil  to  us.  But  we  need  those  organiza- 
tions, those  corporations,  to  own  up  to 
their  faults,  not  pass  the  buck  to  the 
American  taxpayer  through  us,  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  changes  in  the 
Tax  Code  to  end  tax  breaks  for  negli- 
gence and  pollution.  This  Nation  must 
support  business.  But  America  must 
support  good  business.  Pollution  Is  bad 
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business.  Deficits  are  bad  business, 
and  tax  breaks  for  pollution  that 
cause  deficits  are  just  plain  dumb. 

For  Exxon  to  pass  any  portion  of  the 
extraordinary  costs  of  this  cleanup  to 
the  hard-pressed  American  taxpayer  is 
unacceptable.  Last  year  Exxon  turned 
a  profit  of  over  $5  billion  on  revenues 
of  $88  billion.  The  oilsplU  may  even  in- 
crease those  revenues  as  gasoline 
prices  rise  around  the  country. 

The  residents  of  the  Chicago  area, 
the  citizens  of  my  district,  worked 
hard  for  their  salaries,  their  pensions. 
Each  year  at  this  time  they  sit  down 
to  pay  out  part  of  that  hard-earned 
money  as  part  of  a  civic  duty,  a  contri- 
bution to  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Are  we  to  tell  our  constituents  that 
they  are  not  eligible  for  a  tax  break 
because  they  did  not  spill  millions  of 
gallons  of  crude  oil  all  over  their 
neighborhood,  ruin  the  local  business- 
es, put  thousands  out  of  work,  and  kill 
fish  and  birds  for  miles  around? 

America  is  saddled  with  monimiental 
deficits  and  the  American  taxpayer  is 
strained  to  the  limit.  We  cannot  allow 
one  of  the  world's  most  profitable  cor- 
porations to  pass  along  yet  more  costs 
to  the  Government  and  the  taxpayer. 
We  need  a  chaxige  in  the  law.  The 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  Walter  Jones. 
has  introduced  H.R.  1465.  the  Oil  Pol- 
lution Liability  and  Compensation  Act. 
This  is  a  vital  step  along  the  path  we 
must  take  to  end  the  passing  of  the 
polluter's  buck  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. I  have  cosponsored  this  legisla- 
tion and  call  upon  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same.  Further  changes  will 
be  necessary  In  the  Tax  Code  as  well, 
to  end  tax-writeoffs  for  big  business 
negligence. 

In  the  short  term,  Exxon  must  work 
harder  and  faster  to  clean  up  the  rap- 
Idly  spreading  slick  of  oil.  I  also  call 
upon  them  to  make  a  donation  in  lieu 
of  taxes  to  the  U.S.  Government,  ear- 
marked for  Coast  Guard  and  now  mili- 
tary cleanup  costs  for  this  spill.  This 
donation  should,  at  the  very  least, 
cover  the  amount  saved  on  their  taxes 
through  their  expense  deduction. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
responsible  to  the  American  people  to 
see  that  the  deficit  Is  eliminated  and 
that  all  pay  their  fair  share.  Only 
when  we  work  to  protect  our  fiscal  se- 
curity and  our  environment  will  we 
fulfill  our  duties  to  the  citizens  of 
America. 

D  1330 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  for  his  participation,  and 
I  would  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks most  directly. 

For  a  company  such  as  Exxon  to 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers  for  In  some  circumstances 
Irreplaceable  and  Irreparable  damage 
they  have  done  to  our  envirormient  Is 
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not  just  bad  tax  policy,  it  is  an  abhor- 
rent moral  repudiation  of  what  we 
should  stand  for  as  a  people.  I  look 
forward  to  assisting  my  friend  from  Il- 
linois in  whatever  way  he  thinks 
would  be  appropriate  to  effect  that 
change  in  the  Tax  Code,  because  as 
my  son  would  say.  "Dad.  it  Just  doesn't 
make  sense." 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  I  certainly  agree 
with  your  son.  it  does  not  make  any 
sense  at  all. 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois. 

My  friend  from  the  SUte  of  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Swift]  whose  district  bor- 
dering Puget  Sound  is  most  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  transshipment  of  haz- 
ardous and  perhaps  even  toxic  sub- 
stances in  an  area  of  the  Nation  that 
Is  most  sensitive  to  environmental  con- 
cerns has  Joined  us.  and  I  will  recog- 
nize him  in  a  moment.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  my  friend  that  if  the  area 
that  is  now  currently  covered  by  the 
Exxon  spill  were  translated  to  what 
perhaps  folks  on  the  east  coast  could 
relate  to,  it  would  cover  a  dLstance 
longer  than  Long  Islaaid,  Cape  Cod, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Kennebunk- 
port's  seacoast  taken  together.  I  think 
if  that  oilspill  were  perhaps  in  the 
President's  backyard  we  would  have 
seen  more  appropriate  action. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Swirr]. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  very  much 
and  appreciate  his  leadership  in  call- 
ing this  special  order.  He  referred  to 
my  district  which  contains  the  north- 
em  part  of  Puget  Sound,  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  about  the  top  half  of  the 
Pacific  coast  in  Washington  State. 

I  have  unfortunately  suffered 
through  four  oilspills  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  the  last  3  years.  So  I 
am  not  someone  to  talk  to  about  the 
fact  that  they  are  impossible  or  un- 
likely. Rather  it  is  demonstrable  that 
they  awe  inevitable. 

I  remember  in  my  former  life  when  I 
was  a  television  news  reporter  doing  a 
number  of  reports  and  programs  on 
the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  any  co- 
herent plan  in  Puget  Sound  to  deal 
with  oilspills.  and  we  had  no  real 
equipment  established  in  the  area  to 
deal  with  oilspills. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  that  was 
such  a  controversy,  perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause there  was  a  political  controversy 
of  whether  or  not  to  allow  supertank- 
ers into  the  sound  at  that  time.  I  am 
not  exactly  sure  what  triggered  it,  but 
we  do  have  a  response  capability  in 
Pudget  Sound  now.  I  am  not  going  to 
suggest  for  a  moment  it  could  not  be 
improved,  but  compared  with  what 
they  had  going  for  them  in  Alaska, 
ours  is  superb.  It  is  somewhat  reassur- 
ing if  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  oil- 
spills to  be  able  to  walk  into  the  head- 
quarters of  the  cleanup  effort  on  your 
second  oilspill  and  see  virtually  the 


same  people  who  were  there  working 
on  the  first  one.  people  from  State 
government,  from  the  Coast  Guard 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  and  from 
the  private  sector,  all  knowing  each 
other,  knowing  what  their  individual 
roles  are,  understanding  the  coordina- 
tion of  authority  in  the  situation,  and 
being  able  not  to  figure  out  what  to 
do,  but  already  doing  what  should  be 
done  and  spending  their  time  and 
their  effort  out  cleaning  up  the  spill, 
having  the  equipment  and  the  facili- 
ties available. 

And  in  one  instance,  I  must  say  that 
sometimes  I  think  the  good  things,  the 
good  stories  there  are  to  tell  about 
some  of  the  private  sector  do  not  get 
told,  there  was  a  specific  instance  in 
Port  Angeles  where  the  oilspill  was 
flowing  with  the  tides  down  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  It  was  less 
than  an  hour  when  the  tides  would 
change,  and  given  the  wind  conditions 
it  would  have  pulled  this  oil  slick  not 
back  out  to  the  ocean,  but  back  into  a 
small  bay  from  which  it  would  have 
been  virtually  trapped.  The  Coast 
Guard  suggested  to  the  company, 
which  in  this  instance  happened  to  be 
Arco,  that  if  a  cetain  piece  of  equip- 
ment and  certain  actions  could  be 
taken  right  now,  that  would  be  pre- 
vented. 

I  was  informed  that  the  company 
had  every  legal  right  to  have  stopped 
and  paused,  talked  about  liability  and 
a  variety  of  other  things.  It  did  not.  It 
moved.  It  took  care  of  that  problem  on 
the  spot  and  saved  that  bay,  the  Dun- 
geness  Bay,  from  pollution. 

But  none  of  that  could  occur  if  we 
did  not  have  a  plan  to  begin  with,  if 
people  did  not  understand  what  the 
relationships  were  between  the  various 
agencies,  if  i>eople  did  not  know  how 
to  coordinate  the  various  responsibil- 
ities, and  if  they  did  not  have  the 
equipment  in  place  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

I  made  a  mistake.  I  think  a  lot  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  Congress  made  a 
mistake  in  assuming  that  because  I 
had  seen  these  plans  and  this  equip- 
ment in  place,  and  seen  it  working  in 
my  backyard,  that  we  had  that  kind  of 
cleanup  capability  and  plan  every- 
where else,  and  it  is  obvious  we  do  not. 
It  is  responsibility  I  think  to  see  that 
those  in  administrative  capacities  at 
the  State  and  Federal  levels  and  in  the 
private  sector  see  that  everywhere  we 
as  Americans  have  authority  for  what 
has  been  done  in  Pudget  Sound,  and 
perhaps  do  it  even  better.  To  do  less  is 
at  best  stupid,  and  at  worst  criminal. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Washington.  As  usual,  he  has 
stated  matters  in  a  most  direct  and 
forthright  way. 

If  folks  would  realize  that  many 
years  ago.  16,  to  be  exact,  we  had  a 
chance  to  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing, I  guess  we  could  refer  to  this, 
most  folks  will  call  it  the  Exxon  oil- 


spill, but  I  might  like  to  call  it  the 
Spiro  Agnew  memorial  oilspill.  It  was 
16  years  ago,  after  all,  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  a  tie  vote,  49-to-49,  allowed 
the  then-sitting  Vice  President  to  cast 
the  tie-breaking  vote  in  favor  of 
Valdez  and  against  the  environmental- 
ists' proposal  to  provide  for  transship- 
ment of  this  oil,  not  necessarily  all  to- 
gether as  good  an  idea  as  some  might 
like.  But  somewhere,  somehow,  the 
consequences  of  actions  even  of  Spiro 
Agnew  come  home  to  roost,  and  we 
pay  the  price  for  that  49  to  49  tie 
today  with  an  impact  upon  our  envi- 
ronment, the  consequences  of  which 
will  be  ill-defined  for  decades. 

My  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer],  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  working  on  environ- 
mental matters,  not  only  that  may 
affect  her  home  State,  but  have  na- 
tional significance  as  well.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  so  much  for  holding 
this  special  order.  I  think  it  is  exceed- 
ingly important  that  we  focus  on  the 
tragedy  that  we  are  seeing  every  night 
when  we  put  on  our  TV's,  the  an- 
guished faces  of  the  fishermen  as  they 
look  at  what  has  happened  to  the  fish- 
eries in  Alaska.  We  already  know  three 
of  the  fisheries  are  gone  for  now. 

D  1340 

They  are  struggling  to  save  the 
salmon  industry.  We  do  not  know  if 
they  will. 

The  anguished  faces  of  the  citizens 
of  Alaska,  as  they  see  the  fish  and 
wildlife  that  they  have  come  to  love, 
and  they  live  among  the  wildlife  there, 
they  see  these  fish  and  wildlife  dead, 
soaked  with  oil.  Thousands  of  sea 
otters,  the  ones  that  have  not  totally 
sunk  to  the  bottom  because  they  are 
so  soaked  with  oil.  are  shivering  as 
their  natural  fur  cannot  get  them  dry 
and  warm.  They  are  doomed.  I  hear 
reports  where  the  bald  eagles  are  now 
coming  and  feeding  on  the  fish  that 
are  soaked  with  oil  and  now  the  bald 
eagles  are  dying  because  of  this  spill. 

We  see  the  anguished  face  of  the 
Governor  of  Alaska  as  he  sees  the 
string  of  broken  promises  made  by 
Exxon  and  the  administrations  of  the 
recent  past,  promises  that  were  sup- 
posed to  result  in  double-bottomed 
vessels,  in  a  5-hour  emergency  re- 
sponse that  in  no  way  even  came  near 
5  hours.  It  was  more  like  5  days. 

They  were  supposed  to  promise  ex- 
ceptionally well-qualified  pilots.  This 
disastrous  oilspill  can  happen  again.  It 
can  happen  off  the  coast  of  California, 
which  I  represent;  it  can  happen  in 
Alaska;  it  could  happen  in  Washington 
State,  anywhere  along  the  coast.  It  is 
clear  that  as  long  as  there  are  tankers 
carrying  oil  and  there  are  human 
beings  in  charge,  there  is  going  to  be 
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himian  error.  It  could  happen  at  any 
time. 

The  issue  is  not  the  issue  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  would  say  it  is.  He  said, 
"Well,  what  are  these  critics  wanting 
us  to  do.  stop  oil  production?"  Of 
course  not.  We  are  not  saying  stop  oil 
production.  What  we  are  saying  is 
back  up  those  promises,  Mr.  President, 
with  laws,  with  enforcement,  back  up 
those  promises  with  penalties. 

Oil  companies  had  better  learn  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  take  a  full-page  ad 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  apologizing 
for  the  kind  of  disaster  that  happened 
and  then  think  that  the  American 
people  are  going  to  forgive  and  forget. 
Too  many  broken  promises. 
As  Mr.  EcKART  pointed  out  to  us,  and 
I  am  so  glad  he  did,  a  49-to-49  vote,  a 
tie  broken  by  the  Republican  Vice 
President  at  the  time,  because  frankly 
sometimes  around  here  there  is  too 
much  kowtowing  to  the  special  private 
interests  and  not  enough  realization 
that  we  are  here  as  stewards  of  the  en- 
vironment and  protectors  of  people 
and  the  environment. 

There  is  another  thing  that  we  want 
from  this  President  and  from  this  ad- 
ministration, and  it  is  called  truth.  My 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mel  Levine],  has  spoken  of  cover- 
ups  that  have  existed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  under  the  Reagan 
and  Bush  administration.  We  have  the 
proof,  we  have  the  documents.  We  see 
that  reports  that  were  made  by  Fish 
and  Wildlife  that  were  critical  of  drUl- 
ing.  that  predicted  what  would  happen 
in  a  spill,  we  know  what  happened  to 
those  reports.  They  were  covered  up. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  being 
privy  to  some  documents  that  had  to 
do  with  drilling  in  Alaska.  You  know 
what  happened  there?  I  say  this  to  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
EcKART]  In  Alaska  there  was  the  same 
pattern  of  coverup. 

In  one  case,  a  memo  that  was  critical 
of  oil  development  was  ordered  de- 
stroyed. I  saw  the  words  come  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Pish 
and  Wildlife  "collect  and  destrt)y 
copies"  of  the  memo.  It  could  inhibit 
development  of  oil  in  Alaska. 

So,  in  light  of  this  incredible  history 
we  have  to  learn,  we  have  to  learn  that 
the  risks  of  oilspill  are  far  greater 
than  we  thought,  because  much  of  the 
documentation  has  been  covered  up. 

No.  we  are  not  going  to  stop  tankers 
but  we  had  better  understand  the  risks 
that  we  face. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Swift]  said  we  had  better  spend 
the  money  it  takes  to  get  plans  in 
place  and  make  sure  that  there  can  no 
longer  be  broken  promises  by  the  oil 
companies. 

In  California  this  administration 
wants  to  drill  off  of  our  coast.  This 
would  increase  the  threat  of  oilspills. 
They  want  to  drill,  even,  and  this  is  in- 
credible, in  a  proposed  marine  sanctu- 


ary.   Imagine,    allowing    offshore    oil 
drilling  in  a  marine  sanctuary. 

It  would  be  the  first  time  it  was  ever 
done.  But  this  administration  says 
they  do  not  see  any  inconsistency  of 
allowing  offshore  oil  drilling  in  a 
marine  sanctuary. 

Well,  we  see  the  inconsistency  in  the 
California  delegation,  the  Democratic 
delegation,  and  there  are  members  of 
the  Republican  delegation  that  also 
see  those  inconsistencies,  and  we  are 
going  to  fight  this. 

We  have  an  answer  for  California, 
auid  it  is  called  the  Ocean  Sanctuary 
Fisheries  Enhancement  Act.  It  would 
cut  down  on  the  risk  of  a  disastrous 
spill  in  California  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  see  our  fishermen  with  looks 
of  anguish  on  their  faces  as  we  have 
seen  night  after  night  in  Alaska. 

There  are  only  39  days'  worth  of  oil 
off  the  California,  northern  and  cen- 
tral coasts,  hardly  enough  to  make  a 
dent  toward  energy  independence. 

If  we  just  added  one  more  mile  of 
automobile  economy  to  our  fleet,  we 
would  have  in  very  short  order  more 
energy  saving  than  lies  off  the  coast  of 
California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  situation  in 
simi:  First,  we  have  a  disastrous  oil- 
spiU  in  Alaska.  We  now  know  what 
could  happen  and  what  could  happen 
again. 

Second,  we  have  a  disastrous  predic- 
tion of  the  greenhouse  effect,  which 
comes  to  us  very  clearly  from  many 
scientists  who  tell  us  we  are  burning 
too  much  fossil  fuel,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  retain  our  health  as  a  commu- 
nity and  as  a  society  because  of  these 
problems. 

Third,  we  have  great  hopes  in  alter- 
native energies  such  as  solar  energy, 
and  now  fusion,  which  could  present 
us  with  endless  energy  that  is  clean. 

So,  put  all  these  things  together, 
and  what  does  it  say?  It  says  that  we 
need  an  energy  policy  in  this  country. 
Let  us  not  just  drill  offshore  at  any 
cost,  because  I  say  to  the  President 
the  cost  is  too  great. 

Unfortunately.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues we  do  not  see  yet  an  energy 
policy  coming  from  this  administra- 
tion. It  is  more  of  the  same,  some  nice 
lip  service  to  the  environment. 

The  President  says.  "I  want  to  be  an 
environmentalist."  but  yet  we  do  not 
even  see  the  beginnings  of  an  energy 
policy. 

If  we  learn  anything  from  Alaska,  it 
is  that  we  have  to  have  an  energy 
policy  in  this  country  and  we  have  to 
have  protections  built  in  where  we  do 
allow  drilling. 

The  cost  is  too  great.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  to  continue  the 
ways  we  are  going.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  holding  this  special 
order.  I  think  the  members  of  the 
California  delegation  and  the  mem- 


bers from  the  coastal  States  are  very 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
We  must  learn  from  this  experience, 
and  we  must  keep  on  talking  about  it 
so  that  people  do  not  forget,  because 
what  happens  when  they  forget,  the 
special  interests  come  in  and  suddenly 
we  are  back  where  we  started. 
We  say  never  again. 
Once  again  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  "Thank  you  for  taking  this 
special  order." 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  last  speaker  is  o\a 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton who.  like  one  of  the  previous 
speakers,  who  also  was  from  Washing- 
ton, understands  firsthand  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  and  protecting  our 
environment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
State  of  Washington  [Mrs.  Unsoeld]. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  after  midnight 
on  March  29,  the  978-foot  tanker 
£11071  Valdez,  carrying  approximately 
60  million  gallons  of  North  Slope 
crude  oil.  ran  aground  on  Bligh  Reef 
in  Prince  William  Sound,  AK.  This  in- 
cident is  an  environmental  disaster, 
spilling  11  million  gallons  of  oil  into 
one  of  the  most  biologically  productive 
and  pristine  ecosystems  of  this  coun- 
try. 

In  the  wake  of  this  tragedy,  fingers 
are  being  pointed  at  the  skipper  of  the 
vessel  who  was  allegedly  intoxicated 
and  criticism  is  continuing  to  focus  on 
why  it  took  so  long  to  respond  and 
specifically  why  were  not  the  federally 
approved  contingency  plans  imple- 
mented quickly  and  effectively. 

Let  us  consider  the  lasting  effects 
the  oilspills  will  have  on  the  Alaskan 
environment  and  its  valued  fisheries 
resources  and  for  those  individuals 
who  depend  on  those  resources  for 
their  livelihoods.  The  herring  fishery 
has  already  been  closed.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  we  see  a  devas- 
tating impact  on  the  estimated  650 
million  salmon  fry  scheduled  within 
the  next  few  weeks  to  be  released  from 
hatcheries  and  on  the  hundreds  of 
millions  more  that  will  escape  from 
streams.  After  the  past  several  years 
where  northwest  fishermen  have  lost 
tens  of  millions  of  salmon  to  illegal 
high  seas  interception  by  the  driftnet 
fleets  of  foreign  countries,  they  now 
have  to  face  massive  mortalities  of 
their  bounty  in  their  own  backyard 
fishing  grounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  hear- 
ing last  week,  the  Exxon  Corp.  went 
on  record  as  being  committed  to 
paying  all  reasonable  claims  relating 
to  the  Valdez  spill.  We  must  hold 
them  to  that  claim.  The  victims  of  this 
accident  should  be  promptly  and  ade- 
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qustely  compensated  for  losses  due  to 
the  gross  negligence  of  Exxon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  compensating 
the  victims  of  the  Valdez  spill  is  of  top 
priority,  I  am  also  deeply  concerned 
that  damaging  oilspills  continue  to 
occur  along  our  coastlines,  resulting  in 
property  and  environmental  damage. 
With  the  recent  oilspills  off  the  coasts 
of  Washington  and  Hawaii,  the  United 
States  has  now  experienced  three 
major  oilspills  in  the  last  4  months. 
This  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
oil  industry's  claim  of  having  the  suffi- 
cient advanced  technology  to  produce 
and  transport  oil  without  damage  to 
the  environment.  Perhaps  most  dis- 
tressing is  the  statement  released  by 
the  president  of  the  American  Petrole- 
um Institute  that  the  11  million  gal- 
lons of  oil  spilled  in  Valdez  amounts  to 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  total 
oil  shipped  from  Alaska.  Hearing  this 
type  of  logic  coming  from  the  oil  in- 
dustry, and  having  seen  firsthand  the 
231,000  gallons  of  oil  spilled  off  Grays 
Harbor  in  my  congressional  district,  I 
am  convinced  that  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral oilspill  legislation  is  sorely 
needed. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tion to  address  oilspills  has  already 
been  introduced  in  this  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, under  the  leadership  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  Walter  Jones,  in- 
troduced oilspill  legislation  on  March 
16  of  this  year.  H.R.  1465.  which  I 
have  cosponsored,  establishes  a  single 
Federal  system  to  define  who  is  liable 
for  the  damages  of  oil  pollution,  what 
they  are  liable  for.  and  the  amount  of 
liability.  In  addition,  this  bill  estab- 
lishes a  sizable  cleanup  fund,  up  to 
$500  million,  to  cover  the  cost  of  clean- 
ing up  the  oil  and  compensating  those 
who  suffer  damage  from  it. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  there  is 
an  important  lesson  that  we  can  learn 
from  the  recent  oilspill.  We  are  a 
nation  dependent  on  oil,  yet  oil  pro- 
duction is  not  as  safe  as  the  industry 
would  like  lis  to  believe — even  for  a 
company  as  well  equipped  as  Exxon. 
There  will  always  be  a  risk,  and  there 
will  always  be  the  possibility  for 
human  error.  In  the  coming  months 
we  will  consider  several  important 
energy  issues,  including  whether  to 
allow  oil  and  gas  development  off  our 
coasts  and  within  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  I  believe  decisions  of 
such  far-reaching  significance  should 
be  considered  only  in  the  context  of  a 
comprehensive  national  energy  policy 
which  sets  forth  clearly  and  rationally 
the  full  range  of  alternatives  before 
the  Nation.  Until  we  have  such  a 
policy,  the  decision  to  expose  our  most 
sensitive  ecosystems  to  oil  develop- 
ment should  wait. 
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Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Washington  for  her 
important  remarks  and  contributions. 

Our  last  speaker  will  be  the  gentle- 
woman from  the  State  of  New  York 
[Mrs.  LowEYl. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Last 
Thursday  the  Coast  Guso'd  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee conducted  a  hearing  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  what  happened  when 
the  oil  tanker  Exxon  Valdez  ran 
aground  on  March  24  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound.  We  didn't  answer  all  of 
the  questions  during  that  hearing,  but 
it  was  a  good  start.  As  I'm  sure  many 
of  my  colleagues  would  agree,  our 
focus  should  be  on  exploring  ways  to 
ensure  that  this  type  of  accident  does 
not  happen  again.  One  way  we  can  do 
that  is  to  tighten  up  the  Coast  Guard 
licensing  requirements  for  seamen. 

I  have  an  especially  difficult  time 
understanding  how  Capt.  Joseph  Ha- 
zelwood  could  have  been  in  charge  of 
piloting  a  1,000-foot  oil  tanker  when 
his  New  York  drivers  license  had  been 
revoked  not  once,  but  three  times.  In 
fact,  he  has  not  been  allowed  to  drive 
a  car  in  New  York  State  since  last  No- 
vember. Even  with  that  record  he  was 
fully  certified  to  pilot  an  oil  tanker 
carrying  60  million  gallons  of  crude 
oil.  Does  that  make  sense? 

Bringing  Captain  Hazelwood  to  jus- 
tice will  not  erase  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  to  the  pristine  environment 
of  P>rince  William  Sound,  but  it  can 
and  should  deter  other  ship  pilots 
from  committing  the  same  infractions. 

The  case  of  the  grounded  Exxon 
Valdez  opens  a  Pandora's  box  of  ques- 
tions about  how  prepared  we  are  to 
deal  with  a  major  oilspill.  This  acci- 
dent also  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  Coast  Guard's  certification 
process  for  pilots  of  commercial  ves- 
sels. The  House  must  act  with  speed  to 
enact  legislation  to  guard  against  this 
kind  of  tragedy  happening  again. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  York  for  her 
contributions. 

I  would,  in  conclusion,  remind  my 
colleagues,  as  Harry  lYuman  once 
said.  "Those  who  do  not  learn  the  les- 
sons of  history  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it." 

To  our  President.  Mr.  Bush,  who  has 
said  he  wanted  to  be  the  education 
President,  he  has  said  he  wanted  to  be 
the  environment's  President,  he  said 
he  wanted  to  be  the  ethics  President, 
we  accept  you  at  your  word.  But  in 
this  Chamber,  Mr.  President,  actions 
speak  louder  than  words. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Exxon 
Valdez,  the  Exxon  Valdez. 

This  is  a  phrase  that  we  will  remember  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives. 

The  Exxon  Valdez  is  a  story  of  lost  faith  artd 
destroyed  dreams. 


Lost  faith  in  American  Industry,  because 
Exxon  failed  to  live  up  to  Its  promises  artd  to 
keep  our  environnwnt  safe. 

Lost  dreams  tf^t  America  could  preserve  its 
most  pristine  environment,  beautiful  Alaska, 
for  future  generations. 

I  heard  on  the  "Today"  program  this  morn- 
ing that  Exxon  was  very  much  aware  of  the 
activities  of  the  captain  of  the  Exxon  Valdez. 
The  "Today  Show"  reported,  that  in  the  past, 
a  second  mate  had  the  exact  same  problem 
with  the  captain.  That  the  captain  was  drinking 
on  duty  arid  requiring  staff  to  perform  work 
they  were  not  qualified  to  perform.  This  cer- 
tainly must  have  come  to  Exxon's  attention 
since  the  second  mate  reported  It  to  Exxon 
and  they  have  been  involved  in  a  lawsuit  with 
the  mate  over  this  very  Issue  for  the  past  3 
years. 

Exxon  Is  raising  its  gasoline  prices  all  over 
the  country.  Let  me  tell  you — this  is  not  fair. 
We  are  not  going  to  pay  for  Exxon's  misman- 
agement. 

Rememt>er,  this  is  not  simply  a  case  of 
human  error.  I  believe  this  Is  a  clear  example 
of  corporate  callousness.  Someone  at  Exxon 
probably  thought  that  it  would  cost  too  much 
to  replace  the  captain. 

That  someone  was  very  wrong. 

Read  my  lips  Exxon,  your  corporate  profits 
are  going  to  pay  for  this  mess,  not  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  have  another  problem.  What  do  we  do 
about  future  energy  supplies? 

We  can  no  longer  just  sit  back  and  figure 
God  will  provide.  It  isn't  going  to  happen. 

Now  Is  the  time,  In  light  of  Three  Mile 
Island,  Gk>bal  Warming,  acid  rain,  and  the 
Exxon  Valdez  to  get  serious  about  energy 
conservatk>n.  Now  Is  the  time  for  Americans 
to  realize  that  Barry  Commoner  was  right, 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch."  The 
choices  that  we  make  all  have  costs. 

For  \t\e  last  8  years  we  had  no  energy 
policy  In  this  country — and  we  need  one.  We 
need  to  look  to  the  development  of  extensive 
energy  conservation  measures,  wind  energy, 
biomass,  solar  energy,  fuel  effk;iency,  and 
anything  else  brilliant  minds  can  think  up. 

We  need  some  leadership  out  of  the  White 
House  in  ,the  development  of  a  lor)g-term 
energy  strategy.  We  need  to  know  that  we 
have  a  future  arKJ  that  it  is  secure. 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  First,  let  me 
thank  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr. 
ECKART,  for  arranging  this  special  order  on 
the  Exxon  Valdez  oilspill.  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee I  have  been  actively  Involved  with  this 
matter  for  several  weeks.  Last  Thursday,  April 
6,  the  subcommittee  held  a  day-long  hearing 
on  the  spill  and  much  was  learned. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Is  a  terrible  acci- 
dent that  must  t>e  viewed  with  the  utmost  seri- 
ousness. The  spill  will  cause  losses  In  our 
fisheries,  wildlife  habitat,  arid  environment.  I 
was  pleased  however,  that  Exxon  chairman 
L.G.  Raw!  in  his  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee last  week  insisted  that  his  compa- 
ny accepted  full  responsibility  for  the  spill  and 
would  waive  legal  technicalities  In  shouldering 
the  costs  of  tx}th  the  cleanup  aruj  compensa- 
tion of  fishermen  and  others  In  the  Valdez 
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area.  I  am  also  erKouraged  that  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Anrierican  Petroleum  Institute 
this  past  Friday.  April  7.  set  up  a  top-level  task 
force  to  review  the  oil  industry's  operatkjns  as 
a  result  of  the  oilspill.  The  chief  executives  or 
presklents  of  all  major  oil  companies  have 
agreed  to  serve  on  the  task  force  and  shall 
report  their  recommended  program  within  3 
months. 

We  will  almost  surely  need  to  provide  Fed- 
eral oversight  in  the  long-temi  recovery  of 
Prince  William  Sound,  in  addition  to  assisting 
with  the  immediate  cleanup.  Oilspill  liability 
legislation,  spedftoally  H.R.  1465,  introduced 
by  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
chairman  Walter  B.  Jones,  should  be  quickly 
conskJered  by  tKJth  Houses.  We  also  need  to 
study  and  possibly  strengthen  oilspill  contin- 
gency plans,  crew  training  standards,  and  pi- 
lotage requirements. 

I  should  like  to  caution  my  colleagues  from 
drawing  the  wrong  conclusions  from  this  tragic 
oilspill.  If  we  do  so,  we  may  learn  the  far 
greater  costs  of  energy  dependence.  An  addi- 
tkjnal  consequence  of  the  oilspill  has  been  to 
focus  attentk>n  on  where  our  energy  supply 
originates.  The  fact  is  that  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  oil  produced  by  our  domestic 
wells  is  coming  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska.  William  Reilly,  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  recently  point- 
ed out  that  if  this  oil  did  not  come  by  tanker 
from  Alaska,  it  would  have  to  come  by  tanker 
from  outher  parts  of  the  worid,  tankers  that 
dock  at  ports  all  akjng  our  Pacific,  Atlantic, 
and  gulf  coasts.  To  use  Reilly's  own  words: 

There's  always  a  cost  to  any  of  our  energy 
choices.  We  have  to  remember  that  If  we 
don't  get  the  oil  out  of  Alaska  we'U  Xx  get- 
ting it  from  other  countries. 

More  than  likely  much  of  this  oil  would 
come  from  Middle  East  OPEC  nations  on  for- 
eign tankers  ttiat  historically  have  caused 
larger  oil  spills  than  U.S.  tankers. 

I  also  believe  that  it  is  extremely  important 
to  separate  the  tragk:  Valdez  oilspill  from  cur- 
rent and  future  exploratkin  and  productkjn 
whether  it  be  on  land  or  offshore.  The  Exxon 
Valdez  oilspill  is  a  transportation  problem  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  exploratkjn  and  pro- 
duction. The  United  States  is  cunently  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil  sources  for  over  45 
percent  of  our  oil  supplies  and  that  amount 
will  only  increase,  particulariy  if  we  allow  this 
tragic  inckJent  to  block  efforts  to  expand  do- 
mestic production. 

Energy  conservatron  is  important  and 
should  be  encouraged.  Development  of  alter- 
nate fuels  is  also  important.  I  also  believe  that 
we  need  to  once  again  make  nuclear  energy 
an  economically  viable  optkjn  to  meet  our 
future  energy  needs.  In  fact,  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce legislation  that  would  reform  the  way  we 
Ikiense  nuclear  powerplants  in  the  near  future 
and  ask  for  my  colleagues'  support  in  this 
effort.  My  legislation  would  not  only  improve 
Vne  safety  of  nuclear  powerplants,  but  would 
also  severely  cut  their  construction  time  and 
cost.  But  none  of  these  options  aksne  can 
provide  a  viable  solution  to  our  cunent  and 
future  energy  needs.  We  must  push  fonward 
on  aU  fronts,  including  finding  and  devetoping 
more  oil  reserves,  such  as  the  ANWR  coastal 
plain. 


As  I  have  stated,  the  ANWR  coastal  plain  is 
one  of  our  last  areas  that  offers  great  poten- 
tial for  a  large  petroleum  discovery.  And  as 
EPA  Administrator  Reilly,  who  came  from  the 
environmental  community,  stated  recently: 

The  petroleum  industry  has  shown  that  it 
can  find  and  produce  that  oil  while  protect- 
ing the  arctic  environment.  The  experience 
gained  from  20  years  on  the  North  Slope 
next  door  to  ANWR  would  be  applied  in  ex- 
ploring the  ANWR  coastal  plain  and,  if  oil  is 
found,  in  developing  the  small  area  that 
would  l>e  affected  by  oil  operations.  And 
these  operations  would  continue  to  l)e  gov- 
erned by  the  most  stringent  envirorunental 
laws  in  the  world. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  take  the  advice 
of  EPA  Administrator  Reilly  and  do  not  irra- 
tionally cut  our  domestic  oil  supplies.  The 
Exxon  Valdez  oilspill  is  certainly  a  tragk:  event 
and  we  must  do  everthing  possible  to  prevent 
future  spills.  But  prohibiting  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration and  development  in  ANWR  will  not  pre- 
vent future  oilspills.  All  it  would  do  Is  deprive 
us  of  a  potentially  large  source  of  oil  that  is 
vital  to  our  economy  and  energy  security.  We 
simply  cannot  afford,  to  quote  the  New  Yori< 
Tinws:  "To  treat  the  accident  as  a  reason  for 
fencing  off  what  may  be  the  last  great  oilfield 
in  the  Nation." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dybially).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION    OF    A    BILL    TO 
SIMPLIFY  THE  CORPORATE  AL- 
TERNATIVE MINIMUM  TAX 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  simplify  the  cor- 
porate alternative  minimum  tax  [AMT].  This 
was  one  of  the  most  complicated  provisrans 
and  difficult  compromises  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986. 

Under  present  law,  the  structure  of  the  cor- 
porate AMT  will  change  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1,  1990.  During 
1987,  1988,  and  1989,  one-half  of  the  differ- 
ence t)etween  a  corporatkjn's  book  income 
and  alternative  minimum  taxable  income  is 
added  to  the  base  of  the  AMT.  After  the  end 
of  this  year,  that  preference  item  will  be  re- 
placed with  an  inclusion  of  75  percent  of  the 
difference  between  alternative  minimum  tax- 
able income  and  what  is  called  adjusted  cur- 
rent earnings  [ACE]. 

This  change  in  the  corporate  AMT  was 
agreed  to  during  the  conference  on  the  1986 
act  because  of  the  view  strongly  held  by 
many,  including  me,  that  the  tax  base  should 
tte  determined  by  the  Intemal  Revenue  Code 
and  not  by  the  conventrons  under  whrch  ac- 
countants measure  book  income.  When  used 


for  tax  purposes,  the  tK>ok  income  concept 
not  only  invites  manipulation,  but  can  lead  to 
inequitable  results  t>ecause  of  timing  differ- 
er>ces  between  tax  and  accounting  rules. 

It  is  appropriate  for  tfte  base  of  tfie  AMT  to 
t>e  specified  in  the  Intemal  Revenue  Code. 
The  scheduled  switch  to  adjusted  current 
earnings  under  present  law  moves  in  that  di- 
rectk>n  t>ut  retains  some  references  to  the 
txx>k  treatment  of  items,  partKulariy  deprecia- 
tion. 

The  t)ill  I  am  introducing  today  would  no 
k>nger  treat  adjusted  current  earnings  as  a 
separate  preference  item.  Instead,  irxjivkjual 
items  of  adjusted  current  earnings  would  be 
incorporated  into  tfra  regular  minimum  tax  cal- 
culations. Referer>ces  to  book  treatment 
wouM  t>e  eliminated.  The  result  would  be  to 
simplify  substantially  the  computations  re- 
quired for  ttie  corporate  AMT  and  to  make 
more  rational  the  basis  for  measuring  mini- 
mum taxable  irK^ome. 

For  items,  such  as  depreciatkjn,  which  pres- 
ently are  treated  differently  under  adjusted 
current  earnings  from  their  minimum  tax  treat- 
ment, a  single  treatment  would  be  provided. 
For  example,  depreciation  would  be  measured 
generally  by  using  the  straight-line  metfK)d 
over  ADR  mkjpoint  lives  without  any  reference 
to  book  lives. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  in  an  effort  to  t)egin 
an  informed  discussion  at>out  possible  modifi- 
cations that  would  simplify  the  corporate  AMT. 
In  speeches  last  year  t>efore  the  tax  sectkin 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the  Tax 
Executives  Institute,  I  announced  that  I  had  di- 
rected the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation to  initiate  simpllficatk>n  projects  on  dis- 
crete provisions  of  the  Intemal  Revenue 
Code.  This  bill  is  one  of  the  results  of  that 
simplk^ation  effort 

I  am  fully  committed  to  tax  simplicatk>n  and 
I  am  open  to  constructive  suggestions  atxxjt 
the  specific  changes  to  the  corporate  AMT 
provkJed  in  this  bill.  I  do  wish,  however,  to  em- 
phasize that  I  will  oppose  any  attempt  to 
extend  the  arbitrary  book  income  preference 
beyond  its  scfieduled  expiration  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Provkling  revenue  estimates  for  changes  in 
the  corporate  AMT  is  one  of  the  riwst  diffrcult 
assignments  given  to  ttie  staff  of  tf>e  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation.  It  will  be  some  tinw 
before  a  revenue  estimate  can  t>e  provkJed  for 
the  introduced  bill.  It  may,  of  course,  be  nec- 
essary to  consider  modifwatksns  to  the  ti\\  in 
the  event  of  unanticipated  revenue  conse- 
quences. On  the  other  hand,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  in  introducing  this  bill,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tentk>n  to  either  raise  or  decrease  revenues. 
My  purpose  in  introducing  ttie  bill  is  to  simplify 
the  corporate  AMT  based  on  polk:y  principles, 
not  revenue  generation. 

I  believe  ttiat  since  the  switch  to  ACE  will 
occur  at  the  end  of  this  year,  we  must  begin 
this  discussion  early  in  ttie  year.  I  am  pro- 
foundly disappointed  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  not  submitted  to  Congress  the 
report  on  ttie  coporate  minimum  tax,  due  on 
January  1,  1989,  mandated  by  section  702  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  After  taxpayers 
and  practitioners  fiave  had  a  chance  to  ana- 
lyze the  bill,  I  hope  that  the  Select  Revenue 
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Measures  Subcomminee,  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred this  issue,  will  conduct  hearings  on  my 
proposed  simplificatton  of  the  corporate  AMT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing  in  the  Record 
the  Nl  and  a  detailed  explanation  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  grave  concern  for 
our  envirorwnent  in  the  aftermath  of  the  tragic 
oil  spill  in  Alaska. 

Despite  promises  to  the  countrary.  the  oil 
industry  hai$  failed  to  properly  respond  to  Vne 
disaster.  Adding  irtsult  to  injury  was  the  failure 
of  the  Bush  administratkxi  to  mount  a  timely 
and  coTKerted  Federal  response  which  would 
have  significantly  mitigated  the  devastation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  inaction  of  the  exec- 
utive t)ranch  following  this  national  tragedy, 
we  must  examine  carefully  any  immediate  pro- 
posals for  offshore  or  coastal  oil  dniling  in  en- 
vironmentally sensitive  areas.  In  particular,  we 
need  to  postpone  exploration  along  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  until  we  have  impartial  scientific 
informatk>n  wtuch  proves  cofKlusively  that  we 
need  no  longer  fear  a  disaster  on  tt>e  magni- 
tude of  tfie  tragedy  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  never  again  hsk  play- 
ing Russian  roulette  with  eitfier  our  environ- 
ment or  our  common  sense. 

EXTLAMATION  OF  H.R.  1761 

The  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  required  corpo- 
rations to  compute  their  alternative  mini- 
mum taxable  incomes  by  reference  to  a 
measure  of  Income  which  ensures  that  prof- 
itable companies  pay  at  least  a  minunum 
amount  of  taxes.  For  tax  years  t>eginnln« 
1987-1989,  this  alternative  measure  of 
income  is  Iwsed  on  the  accounting  concept 
of  book  income.  The  preference  is  one-half 
the  difference  between  book  income  and 
what  otherwise  would  l>e  alternative  mini- 
mum taxable  Income.  For  tax  years  t>egin- 
ning  after  1989,  this  so-called  "t>ook  income 
preference"  is  scheduled  to  t>e  replaced  by 
an  adjustment  for  "adjusted  current  earn- 
ings" (ACE),  which  measures  economic 
income  by  reference  to  the  tax  concept  of 
earnings  and  profits,  rather  than  by  refer- 
ence to  t>ook  income.  The  ACE  preference  is 
75  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  ACE  ex- 
ceeds what  otherwise  would  be  alternative 
minimum  taxable  income. 

H.R.  1761  would  simplify  the  corporate 
mintTniim  tax  for  taxable  years  l)eginning 
after  1989  by  repealing  the  ACE  preference 
and  integrating  its  component  items  into 
the  regular  minimum  tax  system  as  separate 
preferences.  Consequently,  each  preference 
item  would  have  a  single  prescritied  treat- 
ment for  purposes  of  computing  alternative 
minimum  tax.  Those  ACE  preference  items 
-  integrated  into  the  regular  minimum  tax 
would  l>ecome  full  preferences  instead  of  75 
percent  preferences,  as  under  current  law. 
The  computation  of  certain  preference 
items  would  be  modified. 

Under  the  bill,  generally,  depreciation 
would  l>e  computed  using  the  present-law 
minimum  tax  treatment  (sec.  56(aHl))  for 
tangible  property  placed  in  service  in  tax- 
able years  l>eglnning  t>efore  1990  and  the  al- 
ternative depreciation  system  for  property 
placed  In  service  thereafter.  Thus,  deprecia- 
tion on  tangible  property  placed  in  service 
before  1981  or  to  which  the  original  ACRS 
system  applies  would  not  be  treated  as  a 
preference:  depreciation  on  tangible  proper- 
ty placed  in  service  in  taxable  years  tiegin- 
ning  before  1990  to  which  the  new  ACRS 
system  applies  would  continue  to  l>e  treated 


as  under  present  law  (i.e.,  using  the  alterna- 
tive depreciation  system,  but  with  150  per- 
cent declining  balance  method  for  property 
other  than  real  property):  and  depreciation 
on  property  placed  in  service  in  taxable 
years  l>eginning  after  1989  to  which  the  new 
ACRS  system  applies  would  use  the  alterna- 
tive depreciation  system.  E)epreciation 
shown  on  the  taxpayer's  tiooks  would  not  l>e 
talien  into  account  in  determining  alterna- 
tive minimum  taxable  income.  (This  method 
of  depreciation  would  apply  to  individuals 
as  well  as  corporations. ) 

In  the  case  of  intangible  drilling  costs  for 
corporations,  the  earnings  and  profits 
method  (i.e.,  60-month  amortization  for  pro- 
ductive wells)  would  apply,  without  regard 
to  the  t>ook  method  used  by  the  taxpayer. 
This  preference  would  replace  the  present- 
law  regular  corporate  minimum  tax  prefer- 
ence (generally  computed  as  exccess  IDC's 
over  65  percent  of  oil  and  gas  income).  Simi- 
larly, the  allowance  for  depletion  for  corpio- 
rations  should  tie  determined  under  the 
earnings  and  profit  method  (i.e.,  cost  deple- 
tion) without  regard  to  the  method  used  for 
t>ook  purposes.  This  preference  would  re- 
place the  present-law  regular  corporate  min- 
imum tax  preference  (generally  computed 
as  percentage  depletion  limited  to  basts). 

The  remaining  items  of  the  adjusted  cur- 
rent earnings  preference  would  l)e  treated 
as  separate  minimum  tax  preferences  for 
corporations.  Thus,  for  example,  exempt  In- 
terest income  for  corporations  and  the  divi- 
dends-received deduction  (with  certain  ex- 
emptions as  currently  provided  under  ACE) 
would  l>ecome  fuU  preferences  under  the 
regular  minimum  tax. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  several  minor 
changes.  The  corporate  preference  for  circu- 
lation expenses  would  t>e  conformed  to  the 
individual  preference  (i.e.,  3-year  amortiza- 
tion). Gain  on  installment  sales  with  respect 
to  which  interest  is  paid  at  the  tax  under- 
payment rate  would  l>e  allowed  installment 
sale  treatment  for  minimum  tax  purposes, 
since  appropriate  interest  is  t>eing  paid  for 
the  right  to  defer  payment  of  the  tax.  An- 
nuity income  would  no  longer  l>e  treated  as 
a  preference  item  for  minimum  tax  pur- 
poses. In  addition,  several  nonsut>stantive 
drafting  simplifications  are  included  in  the 
bill. 

H.R.  1761 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  to  simplify  the  application  of  the 
minimum  tax  in  the  case  of  corporations 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ELIMINATION  OF  ADJUSTED  CURRENT 
EARNINGS  PREFERENCE:  .MODIFICA- 
TION OF  OTHER  PREFERENCES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 56  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  adjustments  based  on  ad- 
Justed  current  earnings)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  MoomcATiOMS    or    Other    Preter- 

EMCXS. — 

(1)  Depreciation.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 56(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  depre- 
ciation) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Depreciation.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  deduction  allowable 
under  section  167  with  respect  to  any  tangi- 
ble property  shall  l>e  determined  under  the 
alternative  system  of  section  168(g). 

"(B)  Exception  for  certain  property.— 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  property 
descrit>ed  in  paragraph  (1).  (2).  (3),  or  (4)  of 
section  168(f). 


"(C)  Normalization  rules.— With  respect 
to  public  utility  property  described  in  sec- 
tion 167(1M3KA).  the  Secretary  shaU  pre- 
scribe the  requirements  of  a  normalization 
meth(xl  of  accounting  for  purposes  of  this 
section." 

(2)  Adjustments  appucable  to  corpora- 
tions.—Subsection  (c)  of  section  56  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  adjustments  applicable  to 
corporations)  is  Eunended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Adjustments  Applicable  to  Corpora- 
tions.—In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
alternative  minimum  taxable  income  of  a 
corporation,  the  following  treatment  shall 
apply  (in  lieu  of  the  treatment  applicable 
for  purposes  of  computing  the  regular  tax): 

"(1)  Inclusion  of  items  included  for  pur- 
poses OF  computing  earnings  and  profits.— 

"(A)  In  general.- There  shall  be  included 
in  gross  income  any  amount  which  (but  for 
this  subparagraph)  would  l>e  excluded  from 
gross  income  but  which  is  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings and  profits.  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  apply  in  determining  whether  any 
other  amount  is  allowable  as  a  deduction. 

"(B)  InCXUSION  of  buildup  in  life  INSUR- 
ANCE contracts.— In  the  case  of  any  life  in- 
surance contract— 

"(i)  the  income  on  such  contract  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  7702(g))  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  be  included  in  gross  income 
for  such  year,  and 

"(ii)  there  shall  l>e  allowed  as  a  deduction 
that  portion  of  any  premium  which  is  at- 
tributable to  insurance  coverage. 

"(2)  Disallowance  of  items  not  deducti- 
ble IN  COMPUTING  earnings  AND  PROFITS,— 

"(A)  In  general.— A  deduction  shall  not  be 
allowed  for  any  item  if  such  item  would  not 
\}e  deductible  for  any  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  earnings  and  profits. 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  ioo-percent  divi- 
dends.—Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  deduction  allowable  under  section  243 
or  245  for  a  100-percent  dividend— 

"(i)  if  the  corporation  receiving  such  divi- 
dend and  the  corporation  paying  such  divi- 
dend could  not  be  memt>ers  of  the  same  af- 
filiated group  under  section  1504  by  reason 
of  section  1504(b), 

"(il)  but  only  to  the  extent  such  dividend 
is  attributable  to  income  of  the  paying  cor- 
poration which  is  subject  to  tax  under  this 
chapter  (determined  after  the  application  of 
sections  936  and  921). 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  100  percent  dividend'  means  any  divi- 
dend if  the  percentage  used  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  allowable  as  a  de- 
duction under  section  243  or  245  with  re- 
spect to  such  dividend  is  100  percent. 
"(C)  Treatment  of  taxes  on  dividends 

FROM  936  corporations.— 

"(i)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  alternative  minimum  tax  foreign 
tax  credit,  any  withholding  or  income  tax 
paid  to  a  possession  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  dividends  received  from  a 
corporation  eligible  for  the  credit  provided 
by  section  936  shall  l>e  treated  as  a  tax  paid 
to  a  foreign  country  by  the  corporation  re- 
ceiving the  dividend. 

"(ii)  Treatment  of  taxes  imposed  on  936 
<x)RPORATiON.— For  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, taxes  paid  by  any  corporation  eligi- 
ble for  the  credit  provided  by  section  936  to 
a  possession  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
treated  as  a  withholding  tax  paid  with  re- 
spect to  any  dividend  paid  by  such  corpora- 
tion to  the  extent  such  taxes  would  be  treat- 
ed as  paid  by  the  corporation  receiving  the 
dividend  under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
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section  902  (and  the  amount  of  any  such 
dividend  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount 
so  treated). 

"(3)  Certain  other  earnings  and  profits 
adjustments.— 

"(a)  Construction  period  carrying 
CHARGES.— The  adjustments  provided  In  sec- 
tion 312(n)<l)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  in  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1989. 

"(B)  Intangible  drilling  costs.— The  ad- 
justments provided  in  section  312(n)(2)(A) 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  amounts  paid  or 
incurred  in  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1989. 

"(C)  Organizational  expenditures.— Sec- 
tion 248  shall  not  apply  to  expenditures 
paid  or  incurred  in  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1989. 

"(D)  LIPO  inventory  adjustments.— The 
adjustments  provided  in  section  312(n)(4) 
shall  apply. 

"(E)  Installment  sales.— In  the  case  oi 
any  installment  sale  in  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1989,  alternative 
minimum  taxable  income  shall  be  computed 
as  if  the  corporation  did  not  use  the  install- 
ment method.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  the  applicable  percentage  (as 
determined  under  section  453A(c)(4)  of  the 
gain  from  any  installment  sale  with  respect 
to  which  section  453A(a)(l)  applies. 

"(4)  Disallowance  of  loss  of  exchange  of 
DEBT  POOLS.— No  loss  Shall  be  recognized  on 
the  exchange  of  any  pool  of  debt  obligations 
for  another  pool  of  debt  obligations  having 
substantially  the  same  effective  Interest 
rates  and  maturities. 

"(5)  Acquisition  expenses  of  life  insur- 
ance <x)mpanies.— Acquisition  expenses  of 
life  insurance  companies  shall  be  capitalized 
and  amortized  in  accordance  with  the  treat- 
ment generally  required  under  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  as  if  this  para- 
graph applied  to  all  taxable  years. 

"(6)  Depletion.— The  allowance  for  deple- 
tion with  respect  to  any  property  placed  In 
service  In  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
1989  shall  be  cost  depletion  determined 
under  section  611. 

"(7)  Treatment  op  certain  ownership 
CHANGES.- If— 

(A)  there  is  an  ownership  change  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  382)  after  October 
22.  1986,  with  respect  to  any  corporation, 
and 

"(BKi)  the  aggregate  adjusted  bases  of  the 
assets  of  such  corporation  (immediately 
after  the  change)  exceed 

"(ID  the  value  of  the  stock  of  such  corpo- 
ration (as  determined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 382).  properly  adjusted  for  liabilities 
and  other  relevant  Items, 
then  the  adjusted  basis  of  each  asset  of 
such  corporation  as  of  such  time  shall  be  its 
proportionate  share  (determined  on  the 
basis  of  respective  fair  market  values)  of  the 
amount  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (B)(ii). 
"(8)  Merchant  marine  capital  construc- 
tion FUNDS.— In  the  case  of  a  capital  con- 
struction fund  esUblished  under  section  607 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  (46 
U.S.C.  1177)- 

■(A)  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of 
section  7518(cKl)  (and  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  such  section  607)  shaU  not 

apply  to— 

"(i)  any  amount  deposited  in  such  fund 
after  December  31, 1986,  or 

"(ii)  any  earnings  (Including  gains  and 
losses)  after  December  31,  1986,  on  amounte 
in  su<^  fund,  and 

"(B)  no  reduction  in  basis  shall  be  made 
under  section  7518(f)  (or  the  corresponding 


provisions  of  such  section  607)  with  respect 
to  the  withdrawal  from  the  fund  of  any 
amount  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  with- 
drawal of  deposits  or  earnings  from  the 
fund  shall  be  treated  as  allocable  first  to  de- 
posits made  before  (and  earnings  received  or 
accrued  before)  January  1,  1987. 

"(9)  Special  deduction  for  certain  orga- 
nizations not  allowed.— The  deduction  de- 
termined under  section  833(b)  shall  not  be 
allowed. 

"(10)  Exception  for  certain  corpora- 
tions.—This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
any  S  corporation,  regulated  Investment 
company,  real  estate  Investment  trust,  or 
REMIC." 

(3)  TREATBtENT  OP  CIRCULATION  EXPENDI- 
TURES.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  56  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (7)  as  paragraph  (8)  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (6)  the  following: 

"(7)  Circulation  expenditures.— The 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 173  in  computing  the  regular  tax  for 
amounts  paid  or  Incurred  after  December 
31,  1986  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  in 
a  taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1989)  shall  be  capitalized  and  amortized  rat- 
ably over  the  3-year  period  beginning  with 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  expenditures 
were  made.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  a  personal  holding  company  (as 
defined  In  section  542)  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  corporation." 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  56(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Research  and  experimental  expendi- 
tures.—The  amount  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  174(a)  In  computing  the 
regular  tax  for  amounts  paid  or  incurred 
after  December  31,  1986,  shall  be  capitalized 
and  amortized  ratably  over  the  10-year 
period  beginning  with  the  Uxable  year  in 
which  the  expenditures  were  made." 

(c)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  56(a)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
case  of  a  corporation  to  which  subsection  (c) 
applies,  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  in- 
stallment sales  in  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1989.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  56(a)  of  such 
Code  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(b)(3)(A))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  Adjusted  basis.— The  adjusted  basis 
of  any  property  with  respect  to  which  an 
adjustment  under  this  section  applies  shall 
be  determined  by  applying  the  treatment 
prescribed  in  this  section." 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  56(a)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Mining  exploration  and  develop- 
ment expenses.— With  respect  to  each  mine 
or  other  natural  deposit  (other  than  an  oil, 
gas.  or  geothermal  well)  of  the  taxpayer, 
the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
section  616(a)  or  617(a)  (determined  without 
regard  to  section  291(b))  in  computing  the 
regular  tax  for  costs  paid  or  Incurred  after 
December  31,  1986.  shall  be  capitalized  and 
amortized  ratably  over  the  10-year  period 
beginning  with  the  taxable  year  In  which 
the  expenditures  were  made." 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  57(a)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
case  of  a  corporation  to  which  section  56(c) 
applies,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  any  property  placed  in  service  in  a 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1989.". 
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(5)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  S7(a)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Special  rule  for  corporations.— In 
the  case  of  a  corporation  to  which  section 
56(c)  applies,  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  costs  paid  or  Incurred  in  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1989.". 

(6)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  57(a)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Special  rule  for  corporations.— In 
the  case  of  a  corporation  to  which  section 
56(c)  applies,  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1989.". 

(7)  Section  56  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (f ). 

(8)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  59(a)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  sub- 
paragraph (C),  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (D)  as  subparagraph  (C). 

(9)  Clause  (11)  of  section  53(d)(1)(B)  of 
such  Code  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "subsections  (b)(1)  and 
(c)(3)  of  section  56"  and  inserting  "(b)(1), 
(c)(1).  (c)(2),  (c)(7),  and  (c)(9)  of  section  56", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  thereof, 
(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1989. 

(2)  Depreciation.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  In  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1989;  except  that  such 
amendment  shall  not  apply  to  any  property 
If  the  amendments  made  by  section  201  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  do  not  apply  to 
such  property  by  reason  of  section  203,  204, 
or  2Sl(d)  of  such  Act. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  UNIFORM 
POLL  CLOSING  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  during  the  recent 
Easter  break  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
(Committee  on  Hunger,  led  a  congressional 
delegation  to  east  Africa  between  March  24  to 
April  8,  to  examine  delivery  of  humanitarian 
assistance  to  famir>e  victims  in  war-torn 
Sudan.  The  delegation  met  with  lea(iers  of  the 
government  of  Sudan  and  the  Sudanese  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army,  who  are  engaged  in  a 
civil  war  which  has  already  resulted  in  the 
death  of  250,000  civilians,  mostly  children. 

I  was  absent  from  the  House  floor  during 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  117  on 
April  5,  and  subsequently  not  present  to  vote 
on  H.R.  18.  the  uniform  poll  closing  bill.  This 
important  legislation  is  needed  to  solve  a  seri- 
ous problem  with  our  Presidential  elections. 
Since  this  country  spans  several  time  zones 
and  encompasses  States  with  widely  varying 
poll  closing  times,  voters,  who  know  vote 
totals  from  places  where  the  polls  have 
closed,  are  discouraged  from  voting. 

I  stand  in  support  of  H.R.  18  and.  therefore, 
would  have  voted  for  its  passage  had  I  been 
present.  H.R.  18  would  establish  a  nationwide 
uniform  poll  closing  time  in  order  to  enhance 
voter  turnout  This  bill  can  be  viewed  as  a 
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success  even  if  only  a  dozen  more  of  our  Na- 
tion's voters  cast  their  ballot  and  express  ttieir 
conscience. 


UMI 


POLITICS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Net 
Molloham]  is  recognized  for  14  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
recent  Presidential  election  In  El  Sal- 
vador poses  somewhat  of  a  dilemma  to 
interested  observers  in  the  United 
States.  Alfredo  Crlstiani,  candidate  of 
the  ARENA  Party,  enjoyed  a  surpris- 
ingly easy  victory  over  the  candidate 
of  the  niling  Christian  Democratic 
Party. 

As  a  member  of  the  Presidential  ob- 
server team  sent  to  El  Salvador  to 
monitor  the  fairness  of  the  election, 
my  initial  and  most  powerful  impres- 
sion is  that  the  election  was  a  testimo- 
nial to  the  courage  of  the  Salvadoran 
people.  Roughly  one-half  of  eligible 
voters  turned  out  to  cast  their  ballots, 
despite  the  threats  of  guerrillas  set  on 
disrupting  the  democratic  process. 
This  is,  by  the  way.  an  even  more  re- 
markable figure  when  one  remembers 
that  the  last  election  in  the  United 
States  was  decided  by  barely  one- half 
of  all  eligible  voters— and  we  were  not 
faced  with  the  threat  of  terrorist 
attack. 

El  Salvador  does  not,  of  course,  have 
a  democratic  tradition,  and  it  was— for 
me  at  any  rate— inspiring  to  witness 
the  people's  enthusiastic  embrace  of 
that  most  basic  of  political  rights,  the 
free  ballot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  virtually  everyone  in 
the  United  States  agrees  that  this  is 
the  good  news:  Salvadorans  have 
tasted  democracy  and  they  like  it.  To 
many  Americans  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, the  bad  news  is  the  result  of  this 
new-found  taste  for  democracy:  the 
ARENA  Party,  despite  their  demon- 
strated skill  at  winning  a  democratic 
election,  has  never  been  closely  associ- 
ated with  democratic  precepts. 

The  newspapers  have  "linked"— this 
is  an  internationally  imprecise  verb; 
the  exact  relationship  has  never  been 
identified— the  party's  founder,  Rober- 
to d'Aubuisson.  to  the  rightwing  death 
squads.  The  death  squads,  of  course, 
are  notorious  for  borrowing  one  of  the 
guerrillas'  favorite  tactics  of  inflicting 
rather  indiscriminate  violence  on  the 
population.  To  this  day,  it  is  so 
common  to  read  about  the  far-right 
ARENA  Party  that  one  could  be  ex- 
cused for  thinking  that  was  the 
party's  official  name. 

This  apparent  contradiction  explains 
the  ambivalence  with  which  the  elec- 
tion was  received  by  many  Central 
American-watchers  in  the  State  De- 
partment, in  this  Congress,  and  across 
the  United  States.  They  believe  that 
the   democratic   process   worked   tre- 


mendously well  in  El  Salvador  only  to 
bring  to  power  a  party  unworthy  of 
that  very  process.  "The  critics  argue,  in 
short,  that  an  undemocratic  party  won 
a  democratic  election. 

This  is,  philosophically,  a  difficult 
(position  for  anyone  who  believes  in  de- 
mocracy as  a  form  of  government.  If 
you  really  believe  that  an  undemocrat- 
ic party  can  win  a  democratic  election, 
you  have  to  question  at  least  one  of 
the  two  basic  tenets  of  democracy— 

That  the  people  truly  want  control 
over  their  government,  and 

That  the  people  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  make  judgments  about  their 
society  and  their  government. 

How  can  a  true  Democrat,  in  the 
United  States,  argue  that  ARENA 
should  not  have  won  the  election? 
Why  should  they  not  have  won  it?  It 
was  a  fair  election.  Over  half  of  the 
population  voted.  Who  are  we  in  the 
United  States  to  say  that  these  voters 
made  the  wrong  decision?  Why,  in 
short,  is  our  judgment  better  than  the 
Salvadoran  people's  judgment?  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  that  it  Is  not. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  an  apologist  for 
the  ARENA  Party.  I  have  tremendous 
respect  for  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  the 
current  President  and  leader  of  the 
moderate  Christian  Democrats.  I  do 
not  take  lightly  the  questions  raised 
about  Mr.  d'Aubuisson's  relationship 
with  the  death  squads.  I  am  concerned 
about  putting  the  ARENA  Party  in 
power,  and.  frankly,  I  can  understand 
those  in  the  United  States  who  wish  to 
the  Christian  Democrats  had  won  an- 
other term.  But.  they  did  not  win  an- 
other term.  and.  while  I  will  not 
defend  the  AR£3fA  Party's  victory.  I 
will  defend  the  Salvadoran  people's 
right  to  give  them  that  victory. 

Indeed.  I  think  the  Salvadoran 
people  share  with  concerned  demo- 
crats in  the  United  States  many  of  the 
same  concerns  about  the  ARENA 
Party.  The  Salvadorans.  however, 
have  a  somewhat  different  perspec- 
tive. They  are  in  the  middle  of  a  civil 
war,  a  very  bloody  affair  that  has  been 
going  on  for  a  decade  now.  For  all  of 
President  Duarte's  efforts,  the  war 
drags  on.  and  the  Salvadoran  people 
saw  the  ARENA  Party  as  an  alterna- 
tive. Perhaps  they  saw  a  vote  for 
ARENA,  given  the  party's  history,  as 
somewhat  of  a  risk  but  a  risk  worth 
taking. 

The  people's  decision  to  put  ARENA 
in  power  is  not  an  abdication  of  demo- 
cratic responsibility:  it  is.  instead,  a  re- 
flection of  their  confidence  in  exercis- 
ing that  responsibility.  The  AREINA 
Party  knows  that.  It  will  not  forget 
that  it  owes  its  ascension  to  power  to 
the  votes  of  the  people. 

The  Salvadorans— to  a  much  greater 
extent  even  than  those  of  us  watching 
with  interest  from  the  United  States- 
will  be  closely  examining  ARENA'S  ac- 
tions in  the  coming  months.  Will  Cris- 
tiani  be  independent  of  d'Aubuisson? 


Has  the  new  President  chosen  wisely 
the  head  of  the  armed  forces?  Who 
will  the  legislature,  also  controlled  by 
ARENA,  select  as  the  country's 
judges?  What  will  happen  to  the  death 
squads?  Will  the  killing  be  stepped  up 
or  reduced?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  will  tell  those  of  us  in  the 
United  States  concerned  about  the 
election  a  great  deal  about  ARENA'S 
conunitment  to  democracy.  More  im- 
portant, it  will  tell  the  Salvadorans. 
who,  I  am  convinced,  intend  to  remain 
masters  of  their  fate. 

I  think  already  we  are  getting  a  reas- 
suringly clearer  picture  of  the  type  of 
government  Mr.  Cristiani  intends  to 
head.  Recently,  for  instance,  he 
worked  with  the  President  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran Supreme  Court  to  reinstate 
kidnaping  charges  against  eight  mili- 
tary officers  and  civilians  closely  asso- 
ciated with  d'Aubuisson  and  the  death 
squads.  This  was  a  decisive  move  that 
clearly  signaled  his  independence  from 
the  radical  elements  of  his  party. 
While  it  is  very  premature  to  pass  a 
final  favorable  judgment  on  the 
ARENA  government,  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness, buttressed  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Cristiani 's  integrity  we  have  seen  thus 
far,  demands  that  we  take  the  new 
President  at  his  word  and  offer  him  all 
appropriate  support. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  BUDGET  REGARD- 
ING CURRENT  LEVEL  OF 
SPENDING  AND  REVENUES 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  pursu- 
ant to  the  procedures  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  section  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  I  am 
sutMTiitting  for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  official  letter  to  the  Speaker  ad- 
visirjg  him  of  the  current  level  of  spending, 
credit,  and  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1989.  This 
is  the  second  report  of  tt>e  101st  Congress. 

The  term  "current  level"  refers  to  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
credit  authority,  and  revenues  that  are  avail- 
able— or  will  be  used— for  the  full  fiscal  year 
in  question  based  only  on  enacted  law. 

Current  level  reports  are  intended  to  provide 
Members  information  to  compare  enacted 
spending  and  revenues  with  tf>e  aggregate 
ceilings  on  t}udget  auttx>rity,  outlays,  and  reve- 
nues estat>lished  in  a  budget  resolution,  and 
also  to  compare  enacted  legislation  with  the 
allocations  of  new  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority, entitlement  authority,  and  credit  au- 
thority made  to  a  committee  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  This  report 
compares  the  spending,  credit,  and  revenue 
levels  in  current  level  with  those  assumed  in 
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the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1989 
(House  Concurrent  Resolution  268),  adopted 
on  Junes,  1988. 

Curent  level  reports  provide  infomiation 
that  is  necessary  for  enforcing  section  31 1  of 
the  Budget  Act.  Section  311(a)  prohibrts  the 
consideration  of  a  spending  or  revenue  meas- 
ure if  the  adoption  of  that  measure  would 
cause  the  ceiling  on  total  new  budget  author- 
ity or  total  outlays  set  in  the  budget  resolution 
for  a  fiscal  year  to  be  exceeded  or  would 
cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  revenues  set  forth  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

Section  311(b)  provides  an  exception  to  the 
311(a)  point  of  order  for  measures  that  would 
breach  the  ceilings  on  total  spending  set  forth 
in  the  budget  resolution  but  would  not  cause  a 
committee  to  exceed  its  "appropriate  alloca- 
tion" of  discretionary  spending  authority  made 
pursuant  to  section  302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
Such  an  exception  was  first  provided  by  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1985  (House 
Concun^ent  Resolution  280,  98th  Congress). 
The  exception  was  made  permanent  by  the 
amendments  to  the  Budget  Act  included  in 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177, 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings).  This  exception  is 
intended  to  protect  a  committee  that  has 
stayed  within  its  allocation  of  discretionary 
budget  authority  and  new  entitlement  authonty 
from  points  of  order  if  the  total  spending  ceil- 
ings have  been  breached  for  reasons  outside 
of  its  control.  For  fiscal  year  1989,  the  302(a) 
allocations  to  House  committees  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  conference  report  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  268  were  printed  in  House 
Report  100-662,  June  1,  1988. 

Section  311(c)  of  the  Budget  Act  provides 
that,  for  purposes  of  enforcing  section  311, 
the  levels  of  new  budget  authority,  entitlement 
authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  Cun-ent  level 
reports  represent  partial  fulfillment  of  this  en- 
forcement responsibility  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee by  providing  both  estimates  of  enacted 
aggregate  spending  and  revenues,  and,  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  applicability  of 
the  section  311(b)  exception,  estimates  of  the 
relationship  between  the  budgetary  effect  of 
enacted  legislation  within  a  committee's  juris- 
diction and  the  allocation  of  spending  author- 
ity made  to  tfwt  committee. 

The  estimates  in  this  report  are  based  on 
economic  and  technical  assumptions  in  place 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution, House  Concun-ent  Resolution  268,  on 
June  6,  1988.  This  is  intended  to  protect  com- 
mittees which  acted  on  the  basis  of  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  budget  resolution  from 
changes  in  economic  and  technical  factors 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  Unless  the 
Congress  adopts  a  subsequent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  a  fiscal  year  that  alters  the  assump- 
tions concerning  legislative  actions,  commit- 
tees should  be  able  to  expect  that  measures 
that  conform  with  the  budget  resolution  will 
not  be  subject  to  points  of  order  for  violation 
of  the  Budget  Act  To  do  otherorise  and  base 
enforcement  on  constantly  changing  econom- 
ic and  technical  estimates  would  seriously  dis- 
mpt  the  legislative  process,  penalize  commit- 
tees that  are  unable  to  complete  work  on  leg- 


islation within  a  short  period  after  adoption  of 
a  budget  resolution,  and  undermine  respect 
for  t}udget  enforcement  procedures. 

In  addition  to  section  311,  the  Budget  Act 
contains  another  point  of  order  that  requires 
Budget  Committee  estimates  for  enforcement 
Section  302(f)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act  prohibits 
the  consideration  of  a  measure  providing  new 
budget  authority,  new  entitlement  authority,  or 
new  credit  authority  if  the  adoption  of  that 
measure  would  cause  a  committee  to  exceed 
its  allocation  of  new  spending  or  credit  author- 
ity made  pursuant  to  subsection  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  302(b)  allocation  is  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  new  spending,  new  entitlement, 
and  new  credit  authority  allocated  to  a  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  section  302(a),  among 
either  the  subcommittee  of  that  committee  or 
among  programs  over  which  the  committee 
has  jurisdiction.  This  point  of  order  was  added 
to  the  Budget  Act  by  the  amendments  includ- 
ed in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

Section  302(g)  provides  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  section  302  shall  be  based  on  esti- 
mates of  spending  and  credit  authority  made 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  The  Budget 
Committee  fulfills  this  responsibility  by  provid- 
ing, as  necessary,  a  separate  section  302 
status  report  to  the  Speaker. 

For  information  purposes  only,  cun^ent  level 
reports  will  continue  to  include  a  comparison 
of  the  budget  and  credit  authority  divided 
among  tf>e  Appropriations  subcommittees  by 
that  committee's  302(b)  division  with  the 
actual  enacted  spending  and  credit  legislation 
within  each  subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
intend  to  keep  the  House  informed  regularty 
on  the  status  of  the  cun'ent  level. 

HoosE  OF  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington.  DC,  April  5,  1989. 
Hon.  James  C.  Wright,  Jr., 
Speaker.    U.S.    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30,  1976. 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  it  had  adopted  In  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  section 
311   of   the  Congressional   Budget  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended,  to  provide  estimates  of 
the  current  level  of  revenues  and  spending. 
I   am   herewith   transmitting   the  sUtus 
report  under  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
268.    the    concurrent    resolution    on    the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  pro- 
cedural situation  with  regard  to  the  spend- 
ing ceilings  (total  budget  authority  and 
total  outlays)  is  affected  by  section  311(b)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-177.  Enforce- 
ment against  possible  breaches  of  the 
spending  ceilings  under  311(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  would  not  apply  when  a  meas- 
ure would  not  cause  a  committee  to  exceed 
its  "appropriate  allocation"  of  "new  discre- 
tionary budget  authority"  or  "new  entitle- 
ment authority  "  made  pursuant  to  Section 
302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  It  should  be  noted 
that  under  this  procedure  the  committee's 
outlay  allocation  is  not  considered. 

The  intent  of  section  311(b)  of  the  Budget 
Act  is  to  protect  a  committee  that  has 
stayed  within  its  spending  authority  alloca- 
tions—discretionary budget  authority  or 
new  entitlement  authority— from  points  of 
order  if  the  total  spending  ceUings  have 


been  breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its  con- 
trol. The  302(a)  allocations  to  House  com- 
mittees made  pursuant  to  the  conference 
report  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  268 
were  printed  in  H.  Rept.  100-662  (June  1, 
1988). 

The  enclosed  tables  compare  enacted  leg- 
islation to  each  committee's  302(a)  alloca- 
tion of  discretionary  budget  authority,  new 
entitlement  authority,  new  direct  loan  obli- 
gations and  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments.  The  estimates  of  spending 
and  revenues  for  purposes  of  the  application 
of  points  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act  are 
based  upon  the  economic  and  teclinical  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  fiscal  year  1989 
budget  resolution.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 268. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
exceeded  their  targets  for  new  entitlement 
authority  because  of  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  100-360,  the  Medicare  CaU- 
strophic  Coverage  Act  and  Public  Law  100- 
485,  the  Family  Welfare  Reform  Act.  The 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1989  assumed  enactment  of  Iwth 
pieces  of  legislation  but  made  no  allocations 
for  them.  The  House  report  on  the  Budget 
Resolution  explained  that  such  legislation, 
if  deficit-neutral,  would  be  appropriate  even 
though  it  exceeded  the  resolution's  section 
302  allocations  or  spending  aggregates. 

Revenues  exceed  the  revenue  floor  estab- 
lished by  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1989  because  of  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  100-360,  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  and  Public  Law 
100-485.  the  Family  Welfare  Reform  Act. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  was  assumed  in 
the  budget  resolution  but  not  reflected  in 
the  revenue  floor.  The  budget  resolution  as- 
sumed deficit-neutral  catastrophic  health 
and  welfare  reform  legislation,  but  not  a 
specific  dollar  amount.  As  explained  in  the 
House  report  on  the  budget  resolution,  the 
revenue  Increases  in  Public  Law  100-360  and 
Public  Law  100-485  were  Intended  to  offset 
and  make  deficit  neutral  the  multiyear 
spending  in  those  bills.  Therefore,  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  assumptions  in 
the  budget  resolution  to  enact  any  addition- 
al revenue-losing  legislation  beyond  Public 
Law  100-418.  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  and 
Public  Law  100-449.  the  Canada-U.S.  Free 
Trade  Agreement. 
Sincerely 

Leon  E.  Pamctta, 

Chairynan. 
Enclosures. 

REPORT  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET  ON 
THE  STATUS  OF  THE  FISCX  YEAR  1989  (X)N(JRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ADOPTED  IN  H.  CON.  RES.  268-REaECTING 
COMPIHED  ACTION  AS  Of  APR.  4, 1989 
[In  infcn  of  datan] 
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for  fiscal  year  1989.  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cauae  the  appropriate  level  of  budget 
authority  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H. 
Con.  Res.  268  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  of  outlays  for  fiscal 
1989.  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
the  appropriate  level  of  outlays  for  that 
year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  268  to  be 
exceeded. 

RXVENXTES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  which  is  not  included  in  the  current 
level  estimate  and  that  exceeds  $34  million 
in  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1989,  if  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as 
aet  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  268. 

Fiscal  Year  1989  Discretionary  Action 
Budifet  Authority— Comparison  of  Current 
Level  and  Budget  Resolution  Allocation  by 
Committee  Pursuant  to  Sec.  302 

(In  millions  of  dollars]    Current  level 

budget 

House  Committee  authority 

Agriculture „ ( -t-412) 

Appropriations' ( -^293) 

Armed  Services 

Banking.  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs    

District  of  Columbia „ 

Education  and  Labor „ 

Energy  and  Commerce 

Foreign  Affairs 

Goveniment  Operations. 

House  Administration 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Judiciary 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Public  Works  and  Transportation 

Science  and  Technology 

Small  Business 

Veterans'  Affairs _ ( -  4 ) 

Ways  and  Means (-79) 

Committees  are  over  ( -4- )  or  under  ( - )  their 
M3(a)  allocation  for  "discretionary  action". 

■  See  next  table  for  detail. 

FBCAL  YEAR  1989  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMIHEE 
WSCRETIONARY  ACTION-COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT 
LEVEL  AND  BUDGH  RESOLUTION  SUBDIVISIONS  Of  THE 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  PURSUANT  TO  SEC- 
TION 302 
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U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Opfice, 
Washington.  DC,  ApHl  5,  1989. 
Hon.  LcoN  E.  Panetta. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional   Budget    Act,    as   amended,    this 
letter  and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up- 
to-date  tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of 
new  budget  authority,  estimated  outlays,  es- 
timated revenues,  and  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loan  levels  in  comparison  with  the  ap- 
propriate levels  for  those  items  contained  in 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on   the   1989  budget  (H.   Con.   Res. 
268).  This  report  for  fiscal  year  1989  is  tabu- 
lated as  of  close  of  business  April  4.  1989.  A 
summary  of  this  tabulation  is  as  follows: 
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Since  my  last  report.  Congress  completed 
action  on  Public  Law  101-7,  to  adjust  the 
purchase  price  for  nonfat  dry  dairy  prod- 
ucts, changing  outlay  estimates  for  1989. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischacer, 

Director. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  lOlST  CONG.,  1ST 
SESS..  HOUSE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
AS  Of  CLOSE  Of  BUSINESS  APR.  4, 1989 
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Total  current  level  as  of 

Apr  4.  1989 1,232.634       1.10O.O91  964.434 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AwNUNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Kaptur,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART)  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Ms.  Kaptur,  for  15  minutes,  on  April 
12. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoLLOHAN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
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LiPiMSKi,  for  5  minutes,  on  April 
Leland,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.) 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
April  12.  1989,  at  10  a.m. 


Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affair.  H.R.  1750.  A  bill  to  Implement  the 
Bipartisan  Accord  on  Central  America  of 
March  24,  1989.  (Rept.  101-23,  Pt.  1).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Douglas)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gekas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Ms.  Schneider. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 
Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 
Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  LiGHTFOOT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MOAKLEY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mrs.  Kenneixy.  — 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Cardin. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  AuCoiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Taixon. 

Mr.  Stark  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  BORSKI. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  foUowing 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1989  as  "National  Recycling  Month;" 

H.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Aprfl  23,  1989.  through  April  29.  1989.  and 
Aprfl  23,  1990,  through  April  29,  1990,  as 
"National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Aware- 
ness Week; '  and  . 

H  J  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Apr'u  16,  1989,  and  April  6,  1990.  as  "Educa- 
tion Day,  U.S.A." 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  666.  An  act  to  allow  an  obsolete  Navy 
drydock  to  be  transferred  to  the  city  of 
Jacksonville,  FL,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  otherwise  appUcable  60-day  congression- 
al review  period. 

ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    MOLLOHAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

958.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  SecreUry 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions by  Morris  Berthold  Abram,  of 
New  York,  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America-designate  to  the  Europe- 
an Office  of  the  United  Nations,  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

959.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1973  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  car- 
rying out  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

960.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunission,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  Commission's  report  on  its  ac- 
tivities imder  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  during  calendar  year  1988,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

961.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  transmit- 
ting copy  of  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  1988,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  470(b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  , 

962.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

963.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  pursuant  to  46  U.S.C.  app.  1118;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 

964.  A  letter  from  the  PSM  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  SUtes,  Government  of 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  trans- 
mitting the  first  annual  report  of  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia  on  the  use  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  made  available  under  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association,  pursuant  to  48 
U.S.C.  1681  nt.;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  House  Resolution  126.  Res- 
olution providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H  R.  1487,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  101-22).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl: 
H.R.  1761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  simplify  the  appli- 
cation of  the  minimum  tax  in  the  case  of 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FLORIO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
EcKART,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,    Mr.    Waxman,    Mr.    Slat- 
TERY,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.    Markey,    Mr.    Walgren,    Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi): 
H.R.  1762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  and  related  laws  to  im- 
prove the  performance  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,   to  authorize 
appropriations  for  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    DYSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Lauphlin, 
and  Mrs.  Bentley): 
H.R.  1763.  A  bill  to  authorize  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  operation  and 
maintenaince  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McDade): 
H.R.  1764.  A  bill  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1988;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

H.R.  1765.  A  bill  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1988;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Chandler): 
H.R.  1766.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  certain  luggage  frames  of  alu- 
minum;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mesins. 

By   Mr.   BERMAN   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Frank. 
and  Mr.  Kastenmeier): 
H.R.  1767.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  right  of 
international  travel,  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  regulate  transactions  incident  to 
travel  to  or  from  coimtries  to  which  travel  is 
restricted  under  the  Passport  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLAZ: 
H.R.  1768.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  knitwear  fab- 
ricated in  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MFUME  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bn.- 
bray,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Cardin.  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Mary- 
land,   Mr.    Pallone,    Mr.    Payne   of 
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New  Jeraey,  Ms.  Pklosi,  Mr.  Ramoil. 
Mr.  RicHAUMOM,  Mr.  Skklton,  Mr. 
SoLAKz,  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Toutss,  and 
Mr.  Towns): 
H.R.  1769.  A  blU  to  esUblUh  a  Minority 
Business    Development    Administration    in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  clarify  the 
relationship   between   such   Administration 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
<for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Conunit- 
tees  on  Small  Buslneas  and  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
HJ%.  1T70.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  carfentanil  citrate:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUECHNER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fawkll.   Mr.   Hatchsx.   Mr.   PEmnr, 
Mr.  Emkxsoh.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.    Babmau).    Mr.    Smith   of    New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Whitta- 
Kn.   Mr.   Prnti,   Mr.   Lipinski,   Mr. 
Bakxh,   Mr.   DuRBiN,   Mr.   Skxltoh. 
Mrs.  VocAMOvicH.  Mr.  Clat,  and  Mr. 
Hancock): 
HJl.   1771.  A  bill  to  deny  discretionary 
project   funds   to   States   that   voluntarily 
reduce  the  period  of  availability  of  inter- 
state highway  construction  funds  for  any 
fiscal   year,   to   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BX7RTON  of  Indiana: 
HJl.  1772.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  imporU- 
tion  of  motor  vehicles  from  Yugoslavia  until 
the  government  of  that  country  affords  its 
workers  internationally  recognized  worker 
rights:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  1773.  A  bill  to  establish  domestic  con- 
tent requirements  for  motor  vehicles  sold  or 
distributed  in  interstate  commerce  in  the 
United  States:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  OS  LA  Oakza,  and  Mr.  Oktiz): 
HJl.   1774.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  diabetes 
and  related  complications;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  1775.  A  bUl  to  assist  the  Coast  Guard 
In  verifying  information  on  applications  and 
renewals   for  certain  commercial   vessel   li- 
censes and  certificates:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida): 
HJl.  1776.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national- 
ly coordinated  program  of  research,  promo- 
tion, and  consumer  information  regarding 
limes  that  is  designed  to  expand  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  for  limes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
HJl.  1777.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  in-line  roller  skate  boots;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUNTER: 
nSL  1778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  10-per- 
cent tax  credit  for  investments  in  certain 
Central  American  democracies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wajrs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
HJl.  1779.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  crude  feathers  and 
down;    to    the    C«nmittee    on    Ways    and 


UMI 


By  Mr.  JONTZ: 
HJl.  1780.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  eliglblUty  for  out- 


patient medical  services  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gallegly): 
H.R.  1781.  A  bill  to  prohibit  vessels  trans- 
porting   Alaskan    oil    from    using    routes 
through   the   territorial   and   international 
waters   northward   of   the   Santa  Barbara 
Channel  Islands:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LIGHTPOOT: 
H.R.  1782.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  taxpayers 
to  elect  to  pay  tax  shown  on  return  in  in- 
stallments; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McORATH: 
H.R.   1783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  low  fuming  brazing  rods;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  smd  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MORELXA: 
H.R.  1784.  A  bill  relating  to  certain  contri- 
butions required  to  be  made  under  the  re- 
tirement provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  1785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Trades  Zones  Act  to  renew  the  existing  cus- 
toms exemption  applicable  to  bicycle  parts 
not  reexported  in  foreign  trade  zones;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO  (for  himself)  (by  re- 
quest) Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Dinceix,  and 
Mr.  Markey: 
H.R.  1786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trust  In- 
denture Act  of  1939:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   SAWYER   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Po- 

SHARO): 

H.R.  1787.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  to  estab- 
lish priorities  for  State  distribution  of  voca- 
tional education  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Ms.  SCHNEIDER: 

H.R.  1788.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Carol  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  to  clarify 
the  administration  of  and  use  of  funds 
under  the  program  for  single  parents  and 
homemakers  and  the  sex  equity  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  EkJucation  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1789.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  D  Salt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1790.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  anis  base:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1791.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  naphthol  AS  types;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1792.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  theobromine;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1793.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  chlorhexanone:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1794.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  Broenner's  acid;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1795.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  Neville  and  Winter's  acid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE: 

H.R.  1796.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  General 
Accounting  Office  study  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1797.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  study 
and  report  concerning  sexual  harassment  of 


women  at  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1798.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
unless  such  funds  are  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  of  appropriations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1799.  A  bill  concerning  reform  in 
budget  decisionmaking  procedures  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  1800.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  training  at  the  University  of  Maine 
and  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  of 
media  personnel  from  certain  developing 
countries;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  1801.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  reduce  the  private 
activity  bond  volume  cap  for  States  which 
do  not  make  medical  assistance  available  for 
Medicare  cost-sharing  for  qualified  Medi- 
care beneficiaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  1802.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  loss  of  use  of,  and  improvements  to,  cer- 
tain lands  in  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
H.J.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the   month   of   April,    1989.   as   "National 
Cancer  Awareness  Month;"  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  UNSOELD  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Stvdds,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.    Swift,    Mr.    McDermott,    Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Morrison 
of    Washington.    Mr.    AuCoin,    Mr. 
Wyden,   Mr.   DeFazio.   Mrs.   Saiki, 
Mr.  Bosco,  and  Mr.  Manton): 
H.  Con.  Res.  89.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  use  full  authority  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit 
Importation  of  fishery  products  from  coun- 
tries which  fail  to  enter  into  and  implement 
adequate  driftnet  monitoring  and  enforce- 
ment agreements;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
80.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, relative  to  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  and  Work  Projects  Administration 
programs:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.    FASCELL    introduced    a    bUl    (H.R. 
1803)  to  permit  issuance  of  a  certificate  of 
documentation     for    employment    in    the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
vessel   the  African   Queen:  which  was  re- 
ferred   to    the    Conunittee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  17:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  21:  Mr.  Morpht,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
Pepper,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  22:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

H.R.  29:  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  46:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  53:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  McDermott. 

H.R.  91:  Mr.  Blaz  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  109:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  112:  Mr.  Lauohlin. 

H.R.  117:  Ms.  Schneider. 

H.R.  128:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  126:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
PauntRoy,  Mr.  DePazio,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSiNO,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

H.R.  128:  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  129:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Poglietta,  and 
Mr.  WEISS. 

H.R.  133:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  134:  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Busta- 
mante,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Garcu.  Mr.  Prost,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina. 

H.R.  135:  Mr.  PAxn«TROY,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pocu- 
ETTA.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  136:  Mr.  Dvityer  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  McDermott. 

H.R.  141:  Mr.  Dixon.  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Ridge, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
and  Mr.  McDermott. 

H.R.  156:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Lelanb.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. 

H.R.  211:  Ms.  Schneider  and  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. 

H.R.  214:  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  215:  Mrs.  Saiki  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.R.  237:  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Weiss, 
and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  243:  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.R.  245:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  286:  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  423:  Mr.  DeFazio  and  Mr.  Buechner. 

H.R.  537:  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.R.  635:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  673:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Ballenger, 
Mr.  Sondquist,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Solomon, 
and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.R.  679:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  720:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  746:  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  766:  Mr.  Wheat  and  Mr.  Roybal. 


H.R.  772:  Mr.  Sarpalius  and  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  833:  Mr.  Herman. 

H.R.  874:  Mr.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Bewtley,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  901:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  917:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  930:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Trapicant,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Towns, 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
Swift,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  F'renzel.  and  Mr.  Cardin. 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  TuAPiCArT. 

H.R.  1055:  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mrs. 
RouKEMA,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Gekas,  and  Mr. 
Barnard. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  ToRRiCELLi,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Bunning,  and  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  1086:  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Hammersckmiot,  and  Mr. 
Davis. 

H.R.  1091:  Mr.  McDaoe. 

H.R.  1095:  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hancock, 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  and  Mr.  Robert  P.  Smith. 

H.R.  1134:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Russo. 

H.R.  1170:  Mr.  Carper,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.R.  1176:  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Chapman, 
and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  1179:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  1180:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Leland,  and 
Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  1190:  Mr.  McDermott. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  PosHARO,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.   EcKART,   Mrs.   Byron,   Mr.   Rose,   Mr. 

KOSTMAYER,     Mr.     CALLAHAN,     Mr.     QUILLEN. 

Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Sangmeis- 
TER,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1358:  Mr.  Sangmeister. 

H.R.  1401:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  1416:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  1423:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1425:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr. 
McDermott. 

H.R.  1453:  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  1465:  Mr.  Lagoharsino,  Mr.  Ober- 
star, Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, and  Mr.  Dingell. 

H.R.  1515:  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Panetta, 
and  Mr.  Sarpalius. 

H.R.  1525:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  1574:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Ms. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  1605:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 


H.R.  1609:  Mr.  Cooper. 

H.R.  1618:  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  1644:  Mr.  Buechner. 

H.R.  1677:  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  1704:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Sabo,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. 

H.J.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.J.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Waxman, 
and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.J.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Clarke, 
Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Skaggs,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.J.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
and  Mr.  Coughlin. 

H.J.  Res.  136:  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Hasteri, 
Mr.  Parker,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.J.  Res.  164:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Skaggs.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Weiss,  and 
Mr.  McEwEN. 

H.J.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.J.  Res.  185:  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  BROwm  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Qun.- 
len,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mrs. 
CoLUNS,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hiler, 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.J.  Res.  194:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Buley,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Washington,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Volk- 
MER,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do, Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Schuette.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Natcher.  and  Mr.  E^gel. 

H.J.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frost. 
and  Hi.  McEwen. 

H.J.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Applegate. 
Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Bates.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Bosco, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Carper.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  California,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally,   Mr.    Emerson.    Mr.    Erdreich,    Mr. 
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EvAHS.  Mr.  FAunrmoT.  Mr.  Fawkll.  Mr. 
Fazio.  B4r.  Fiklss.  Mr.  Flakk,  Mr.  Puppo, 
Mr.  Plorio.  Mr.  Pogliitta.  Mr.  Pusxra.  Mr. 
Oahcia.  Mr.  GuARiKi.  Mr.  Hatchkr.  Mr. 
Hayvs  of  lUlnoU.  Mr.  HKmx.  Mr.  Hekry. 
Mr.  HiLKR.  Mr.  HnoHKS.  Mr.  Hybb.  Mr.  IRS- 
LAMS,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Lagomarsimo,  Hit. 
LAHCAsna.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
DoNALO  E.  LuKms,  Mr.  McCloskxy.  Mr. 
Maitton.  Mr.  MAJontn.  Mr.  Martiw  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Miluer  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
MoRnrr.  Mr.  McDduiott.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Ownts  of  New  York.  Mr.  Oxlty.  Mr.  Pash- 

ATAM.     Mrs.     PATTkRSOH,     Mr.     PORTIR,     Mr. 

Qunxm.  Mr.  Ravkhkl.  Mr.  RiifALoo,  Mr. 
RoRimoii.  Mr.  Parkkr.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
ScHiun.  Mr.  ScMunit.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Skxlton.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
DmifY  Smith.  B4r.  Solarz.  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  Spdick,  Mr.  Sfratt.  Mr.  Stallings.  and 
Mr.  Swirr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.  Res.  18:  Mr.  Biurakis,  Mr.  McEwsif. 
B4r.  Packard.  Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 
J4r.  liraoPE,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  and  Mr. 
Blilet. 

H.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  AaCoui.  Mr. 
Bustamaittb,  and  Mr.  Prenzbl. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed sunendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1487 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
—Page  20.  after  line  5.  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  Uble  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC.  133.  REPORTS  ON  REFORMS  IN  NICARAGUA. 

(a)  Rbquiremeht  por  Reports.— The  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
each  month  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  is  undertaking 
the  reforms  which  are  necessary  in  order 
for  that  Government  to  comply  with  the 
pledge  which  it  made  in  the  Guatemala 
Peace  Accord  of  August  7.  1987.  "to  promote 
an  authentic  democratic,  pluralist  and  parti- 
cipatory process  that  includes  the  promo- 
tion of  social  justice  [and]  respect  for 
human  rights". 


(b)  Specific  Reforms  To  Be  Discussed.— 
Elach  report  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
discuss  the  extent  to  which  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  has  undertaken  each  of  the 
following  reforms  in  order  to  bring  about 
lasting  peace,  pluralism,  and  democracy  in 
Nicaragua: 

(1)  In  General.— 

(A)  Ensure  freedoms  of  expression,  asso- 
ciation, assembly  and  movement,  religion, 
and  education. 

<B>  Restore  rights  to  security  of  person 
and  home  and  freedom  from  unjustified 
arrest. 

(C)  Stop  coercive  pressure  to  Join  Sandi- 
nista  party  groups. 

(D)  Stop  discriminatory  and  punitive  ap- 
plication of  military  conscription. 

(E)  Allow  all  citizens,  including  refugees 
and  exiles,  to  return  to  Nicaragua. 

(P)  Reinstate  due  process  and  fair  trials 
and  release  those  imprisoned  without 
charge,  trial,  or  due  process,  including  cam- 
pesinos.  Creoles,  and  Indians. 

(G)  Abolish  extraordinary  tribunals  and 
the  powers  of  police  forces  to  conduct  trials, 
decide  appeals,  and  sentence  individuals  to 
prison  terms. 

(H)  Permit  independent  human  rights  ob- 
servers, including  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  to  meet  and  travel 
freely  and  to  visit  prisoners,  prisons,  and  tri- 
bunals. 

(1)  End  all  forms  of  torture  and  conditions 
of  confinement  which  constitute  torture 
and  end  the  practice  of  holding  prisoners  in- 
communicado. 

(2)  Political  Process  Reforms.— 

(A)  Allow  political  parties  and  the  demo- 
cratic opposition  to  meet  and  march  public- 
ly, publicize  meetings,  and  meet  with  and 
utilize  the  media. 

(B)  End  jailing  of  opposition  party  activ- 
ists and  the  drafting  of  opposition  party  ac- 
tivities and  their  children  in  reprisal  for 
non-violent  political  activity. 

(C)  Abolish  the  role  of  the  Committees  for 
the  Defense  of  Sandinismo's  (CDS)  and 
other  party  organizations  in  dispensing  ra- 
tioning cards  and  government  services. 

(D)  Conduct  free  and  open  presidential, 
legislative,  and  municipal  elections  by  De- 


cember 31,  1990,  as  specified  by  current  Nlc- 
araguan  law. 

(E)  Repeal  the  suspension  provisions  of 
the  Nicaraguan  constitution. 

(P)  Separate  the  armed  forces  from  any 
political  party. 

(3)  Press  and  Media  Rights.— 

(A)  Allow  an  uncensored.  free  press. 

(B)  End  newsprint  restrictions  and  allow 
private  newsprint  sales. 

(C)  Allow  the  full  spectrum  of  private  tel- 
evision and  radio  broadcasting. 

(4)  Labor  Rights.— 

(A)  Ensure  the  right  to  strike  and  to  pub- 
lish by  independent  unions. 

(B)  Release  those  imprisoned  because  of 
non-violent  union  activities. 

(5)  Religious  freedoms.— 

(A)  Allow  the  Catholic  church  to  reopen 
its  social  welfare,  humsoi  rights,  and  publi- 
cation offices. 

(B)  Allow  Cardinal  Obando  Y  Bravo  to 
resume  his  televised  Sunday  mass. 

(C)  Allow  the  return  of  all  expelled  Catho- 
lic priests. 

(D)  Allow  religion  courses  to  be  taught  in 
private  schools. 

(E)  Allow  Protestant  evangelicals  to 
preach  and  conduct  meetings. 

(6)  Campesino  Rights.— 

(A)  End  preventive  detention  and  forcible 
resettlement  of  campesinos  and  allow  those 
who  have  been  displaced  to  return. 

(B)  Cease  aerial  bombing  attacks  against 
civilians  and  their  properties. 

(C)  Cease  the  destruction  of  peasant  farm- 
lands. 

(D)  E^d  pressure  to  join  Sandinista  farm- 
ing cooperatives. 

(7)  Indian  and  Creole  Rights.— 

(A)  Permit  Indian  and  Creole  residents  to 
freely  travel,  assemble,  speak,  publish, 
broadcast,  and  maintain  cultural  beliefs  and 
practices. 

(B)  E^d  forcible  detention  and  relocation 
of  Indian  and  Creole  residents  and  allow 
them  to  return  to  their  home  communities. 

(C)  Cease  aerial  bombings  and  attacks  on 
Atlantic  Coast  civilians  and  their  properties. 

(D)  Allow  Indians  and  Creoles  to  engage 
in  traditional  farming,  fishing,  hunting,  and 
necessary  subsistence  activity. 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Alan 
Cranston,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Today's  prayer 
will  be  offered  by  guest  chaplain. 
Rabbi  Norman  Geller,  Congregation 
Beth  Abraham,  Auburn,  ME. 


PRAYER 

We  gather  here  under  the  professed 
concept  of  a  nation  indivisible.  Differ- 
ing opinions,  but  indivisible  in  our  zeal 
for  truth,  justice,  mercy,  peace,  and 
our  system  of  government. 

Different  backgrounds,  but  Indivisi- 
ble In  our  choice  of  a  homeland,  a  safe 
and  caring  harbor  where  each  human 
being  has  a  place  and  an  Identity. 

Different  religious  expressions,  but 
indivifiible  In  our  acknowledgment  of  a 
Supreme  Being  whose  teachings  are 
not  only  the  foundation,  but  also  the 
framework  said  superstructure  of  the 
American  way. 

May  G-d  continually  look  with  favor 
on  this  great  country.  May  G-d's 
wisdom  abound  In  the  Senate  and  all 
our  legislative,  administrative,  and  ju- 
dicial bodies.  May  we  continually  rec- 
ognize and  acknowledge  that  we  are 
each  other's  keeper  and  that  we 
should  Indeed  love  our  neighbor  as  we 
love  ourselves. 

G-d  blessed,  G-d  blesses,  and  collec- 
tively may  our  actions  continually 
assure  that  G-d  will  always  bless 
America.  Amen. 


API 


'POINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senator  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  April  11,  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Alan  Cran- 
ston, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


RECOGNI-nON  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDirO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


He  combines  thought  with  action  in 
the  highest  traditions  of  commitment 
to  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  luiow  I  speak  for 
Senator  Mitchell,  myself,  and  the 
people  of  Maine.  We  are  grateful  to 
Rabbi  Geller  for  sharing  his  words 
with  us  today,  words  from  which  I 
know  all  Senators  will  benefit. 


THE  RABBI'S  PRAYER 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend  and  fellow 
resident  of  Maine,  Rabbi  Geller,  for 
his  very  thoughtful  opening  prayer. 
And,  I  would  like.  If  I  might— if  the 
Republican  leader  will  not  object— to 
yield  briefly  to  my  colleague  from 
Maine,  Senator  Cohen,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

appreciation  of  rabbi  NORMAN  GELLER 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  to  me, 
one  of  the  Senate's  most  enjoyable  rit- 
uals Is  to  begin  each  session  with  a  few 
words  of  prayer  to  help  us  In  times  of 
adversity  and  to  further  encourage  us 
In  times  of  prosperity. 

On  most  occasions,  we  are  fortunate 
to  hear  words  of  spiritual  awareness 
from  our  Senate  Chaplain,  the  very 
able  Dr.  Richard  Halverson.  Prom 
time  to  time,  however,  we  also  have  re- 
ligious leaders  from  around  the  coun- 
try serve  as  chaplain  of  the  day. 

Today.  I  am  very  pleased  to  sponsor 
Rabbi  Norman  Geller  of  Congregation 
Beth  Abraham  In  Auburn.  ME.  As 
Senator  Mitchell  indicated  he  is  a 
good  friend  of  both  of  us.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  welcome  the  rabbi  and  his 
wife,  Ros,  to  the  Senate  today.  I  would 
also  like  to  mention  that  Norman  and 
Ros  have  three  lovely  children: 
Rachel,  Anne,  and  David. 

Mr.  I»resldent.  you  have  just  heard 
Rabbi  Geller's  eloquent  words  to  start 
our  session,  and  I  will  just  add  a  few 
words  of  my  own. 

Few  people  embody  the  religious  tra- 
dition of  commitment  and  service 
more  than  Norman  Geller.  He  defies 
easy  classification,  but  can  truly  be 
called  a  man  for  all  seasons. 

He  runs  a  large  temple,  recently 
started  a  school  for  troubled  children, 
and  is  a  speech  pathology  expert  at  a 
Lewlston.  ME.  hospital. 

He  is  a  spiritual  leader,  a  scholar,  a 
teacher,  a  counselor,  an  author,  and  a 
poet. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
this  morning  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  12:30  p.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  Senate  wlU  stand  In  recess  from 
12:30  p.m.  until  2:15  p.m.  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  party  conference 
luncheons.  At  2:15  p.m.,  the  Senate 
will  resume  debate  on  S.  4,  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  under  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  provides  for 
90  minutes  of  debate  equally  divided 
between  Senators  Hatch  and  Kenne- 
dy; first,  on  a  Graham-Pryor  amend- 
ment with  a  roUcall  vote  to  occur  on 
that  amendment  with  no  Intervening 
debate  or  action. 

Once  the  Graham-Pryor  amendment 
has  been  disposed,  of.  Senator  Hatch 
will  be  recognized  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment which  will  then  be  voted  on  Im- 
mediately. Therefore.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  be  conducting  two  roll- 
call  votes  back  to  back  this  afternoon, 
the  first  occurring  about  3:45  p.m. 

Once  these  two  amendments  have 
been  disposed  of.  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  re- 
maining amendments. 

Senators  should  be  on  notice  that 
other  votes  are  likely  today  on  amend- 
ments following  the  disposition  of  the 
two  of  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  Republican 
leader  is  recognized. 


RESERVATION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
my  time. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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MORNINO  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not   to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  12:30  p.in.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 
Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized. 


UMI 


TRADEOFF  BETWEEN  GROWTH 
AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  a  steady, 
seemingly  unrelenting  change  is 
taking  place  in  my  home  State  of 
Nevada. 

It  is  happening  all  over  America. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  we  held 
grand  notions  of  striking  a  delicate 
balance  between  growth  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

We  believed  that  an  even  tradeoff 
could  be  executed  between  short-term 
economic  gains  and  the  long-term, 
even  permanent,  environmental  conse- 
quences of  growth. 

The  tradeoff  was  anything  but 
equal.  Some  say  the  scales  are  now 
tipped  precariously  toward  unbridled 
development  and  tenuous  profits. 

The  lack  of  clean  air,  a  global  warm- 
ing trend,  and  the  diminishing  supply 
and  quality  of  our  Nation's  water  com- 
prise the  most  grave  consequences 
with  which  we  must  cope. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  clean 
air— or  what  is  left  of  it:  2.4  billion 
tons  of  hazardous  pollutants  were 
emitted  in  the  United  States  during 
1987. 

Nevada,  long-considered  a  haven  of 
natural  beauty— including  America's 
newest  national  park— is  not  immune 
to  the  havoc  of  pollution.  In  the  last 
few  months,  the  State's  major  newspa- 
pers have  contained  the  following 
headlines:  "Las  Vegas  Residents  Gasp- 
ing for  Air;"  "Officials,  Residents  Tan- 
gled Over  Solutions  to  Growth  and 
Pollution;"  and  "Reno-Sparks  Doesn't 
Meet  Smog  Standards." 

The  desire  for  economic  gains  and 
the  lure  of  "all  modem  conveniences" 
has  led  to  an  inevitable  destruction  of 
the  environment. 

Thirty  years  ago.  Nevada  State  legis- 
lators recognized  the  need  to  maintain 
a  delicate  balance  between  the  State's 
natural  resources  and  programs  for 
economic  growth  and  diversification. 

This  task  was  presented  as  a  man- 
date for  the  Desert  Research  Insti- 
tute, created  as  a  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  system.  DRI,  as  we 
refer  to  it.  is  celebrating  30  years  of  re- 
search and  discoveries  that  have 
helped  Nevada,  the  entire  country, 
and  various  parts  of  the  world. 

DRI  has  addressed  problems  relating 
to  clean  air.  water  supply  and  quality, 
worldwide  climate  changes,  and  haz- 
ardous waste.  In  recognition  of  DRI's 


work.  I'd  like  to  list  some  of  their  ac- 
complishments: 

DRI  developed  air  quality  technolo- 
gy that  is  used  nationwide,  including  a 
process  for  determining  compliance 
that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency; 

DRI  discovered  technology  to  moni- 
tor the  effect  of  hazardous  waste  on 
ground  water; 

DRI  is  conducting  major  research  on 
the  way  in  which  air  pollution  drifts 
from  urban  centers  to  natural  treas- 
ures such  as  the  Grand  Canyon. 

DRI  performs  vital  research  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  water  required 
for  growing  cities. 

DRI  helps  pioneer  new  methodolo- 
gies for  drought  relief  such  as  cloud 
seeding.  DRI's  scientists  also  work  to 
ensure  that  the  greatly  needed  mois- 
ture we  get  from  the  atmosphere  does 
not  come  in  the  form  of  acid  rain. 

DRI  is  a  link  to  our  past  and  our 
future.  While  their  archeologists  may 
be  uncovering  keys  to  human  and 
animal  evolution  of  yesteryears,  their 
scientists  are  studying  the  feasibility 
of  building  a  base  for  tomorrow's  age 
on  the  lunar  surface  of  the  Moon. 

DRI's  achievements  will  help  tilt  the 
scales  of  envirormient  versus  growth 
back  to  an  upright  position. 

Conservation  pioneer  Aldo  Leopold 
described  this  balance  as  a  tradeoff  be- 
tween economics  on  one  hand,  and — on 
the  other  hand — ethics  and  esthetics.  I 
only  wish  that  this  were  true  today. 

We  do  trade  off  ethics  and  esthetics 
for  economic  development  and  diversi- 
fication. But  now  we're  trading  off 
more  than  that.  We're  jeopardizing 
the  very  health  and  lives  of  ourselves, 
our  children,  and  future  generations. 

The  Desert  Research  Institute  con- 
ducts research  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  on  every  continent. 

I  hope  their  30  years  of  success  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  lasting  legacy. 

Research  and  development  efforts 
such  as  those  at  DRI  help  us  retain  or 
restore  the  quality  and  beauty  of  our 
environment.  Such  efforts  help  us  re- 
verse Aldo  Leopold's  prediction  that 
our  environment  would  be  irreparably 
damaged  by  industrialization. 

He  observed: 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  never  to  revisit  a 
wilderness,  for  the  more  golden  the  lily,  the 
more  certain  that  someone  has  gilded  it.  To 
return  not  only  spoils  a  trip,  but  tarnishes  a 
memory.  It  is  only  in  the  mind  that  shining 
adventure  remains  forever  bright. 

I  applaud  Nevada's  Desert  Research 
Institute  for  their  efforts  to  ensure 
that  the  quality  and  beauty  of  our  en- 
virormient is  more  than  just  a 
memory. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIRECTION  OF  BUDGET 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  concern  over  the  di- 
rection of  the  budget  negotiations  be- 
tween the  administration  and  Con- 
gress. 

I  understand  that  those  negotiations 
are  drawing  to  a  close.  If  the  reports 
I've  read  are  accurate,  we  do  not  need 
to  draw  to  a  close,  we  need  to  go  back 
to  the  drawing  board. 

The  very  first  account  I  heard  about 
the  budget  negotiations  was  that  they 
adopted  the  rosy  economic  assump- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  OMB.  These  assump- 
tions on  interest  rates,  inflation,  im- 
employment  and  growth  in  the  overall 
economy  are  extremely  optimistic. 
Basing  our  budget  on  this  kind  of 
foundation  masks  the  true  magnitude 
of  the  deficit  and  will  create  great 
hardship  in  the  years  to  come. 

Unfortunately,  that  early  signal 
seems  to  be  representative  of  the  rest 
of  the  negotiations.  The  New  York 
Times  yesterday  quoted  one  of  the 
other  body's  leading  members  as 
saying  that  this  package  is  a  'get-me- 
through-the-night  budget.'  If  that  is 
true,  we  are  in  deep  trouble.  When  do 
we  plan  to  tackle  this  problem?  We 
should  not  postpone  until  next  year 
the  tough  decisions  we  need  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  postponement  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  deficit  reduction 
efforts  to  date. 

Congress  and  the  President  have 
consistently  failed  to  meet  the 
Granun-Rudman  targets.  In  1986,  we 
limited  the  sequester  so  that  the  tar- 
gets were  not  met.  In  1987  and  1988, 
we  moved  the  targets  back,  used  asset 
sales  and  shady  accounting  to  meet 
the  targets. 

For  fiscal  year  1989,  we  were  sup- 
posed to  have  a  deficit  no  larger  than 
$136  billion.  It  turns  out  that  the  defi- 
cit will  be  at  least  $160  billion.  And 
that  does  not  include  much  money  for 
the  massive  FSLIC  bailout  or  the 
cleanup  of  our  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction facilities. 

Given  our  history  of  missing  the  tar- 
gets, it's  hard  for  me  to  swallow  prom- 
ises that  we  will  get  serious  a)K)ut  defi- 
cit reduction  next  year— if  only  we 
allow  one  more  shady  budget  to  get 
through.  If  we  fudge  the  figures  for 
the  1990  budget,  the  situation  in  1991 
will  be  hopeless.  We  will  find  ourselves 
with  a  deficit  easily  in  excess  of  $120 
billion  and  a  1991  deficit  target  of  $64 
billion.  There  is  no  way  we  will  be  able 
to  achieve  that  amount  of  deficit  re- 
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duction.  We  should  bite   the   bullet 
now. 

I  have  the  utmost  confidence  and  re- 
spect for  the  negotiators.  They  should 
be  on  notice,  however,  that  there  is  at 
least  one  Senator  with  strong  reserva- 
tions about  a  minimalist  budget  that 
honestly  generates  less  deficit  reduc- 
tion than  mandated  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law.  As 
much  as  one  Senator  can.  I  will  resist 
any  attempt  to  pass  a  budget  based  on 
unrealistic  economic  assumptions, 
trick  accounting  or  one  shot  savings. 
These  tactics  only  postpone  and  ulti- 
mately worsen  the  pain  we  must  go 
through. 

As  a  businessman,  I  have  participat- 
ed in  many  negotiations.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  analyze  them  from  the  out- 
side. However,  the  package  that  is 
emerging  seems  to  show  that  the  con- 
gressional negotiators  feel  they  bar- 
gained from  a  position  of  weakness. 
Our  negotiators  probably  felt  that  we 
in  Congress  wouldn't  back  them  up  if 
they  took  a  hard  line. 

Mr.  President,  those  negotiators 
should  try  taking  a  hard  line  before 
they  give  up  on  their  colleagues.  We 
should  stick  to  our  guns  and  convince 
the  administration  to  join  us  in  a  seri- 
ous deficit  reduction  effort. 

I  think  the  negotiators  will  be  sur- 
prised by  the  support  they  will  have  if 
the  deficit  reduction  is  significant.  It  is 
only  with  these  "muddling  through" 
budgets  that  divisiveness  reigns.  Seri- 
ous progress  will  be  tough,  but  the 
greater  good  of  deep  deficit  reduction 
will  unite  many  who  might  oppose 
each  other  over  a  lesser  package. 

Should  we  fail  to  convince  the  ad- 
ministration that  this  Nation  needs  a 
serious  deficit  reduction  package,  we 
must  be  ready  to  walk  away  from  the 
table.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an  alter- 
native to  any  package  we  consider  and 
we  should  be  prepared  to  use  it.  We 
can  achieve  the  necessary  savings 
through  a  sequester. 

A  sequester  would  cut  spending 
across  the  board  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  target.  Half  of  the 
cuts  would  fall  on  defense,  half  on 
nondefense.  A  sequester  would  be  a 
disaster,  Mr.  President.  But  if  it  takes 
a  disaster  to  get  the  attention  of  this 
Nation,  this  Congress  and  this  admin- 
istration, then  that  is  the  path  we 
should  take. 

The  situation  is  a  tough  one.  Every- 
one feels  bound— for  at  least  1  year— 
by  their  campaign  pledges.  I  share 
that  feeling  myself.  But  Mr.  President, 
no  campaign  pledge  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  real  progress  against  the 
deficit.  Interest  rates  are  already 
creeping  up.  And  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  our  exchange  rate  starts 
to  get  out  of  line  again.  This  Nation 
simply  cannot  afford  to  delay  another 
yesu-  before  we  pass  a  serious  deficit 
reduction  package.  The  time  has  long 
since  passed  for  smoke  and  mirrors. 


Mr.  President,  many  Americans  feel 
intimidated  by  the  gargantuan  size  of 
our  deficit  problem.  How  can  we  possi- 
bly understand  or  analyze  a  trillion 
dollar  budget  for  a  $160  billion  deficit? 
But  I  would  urge  all  Americans  to  take 
a  look  at  this  package  and  ask  one 
simple  question:  Is  it  honest? 

That  question  does  not  require  any 
sophisticated  Itnowledge  of  the  budget 
or  the  budget  process.  Nonetheless,  it 
goes  to  the  heart  of  any  budget  pro- 
posal. If  the  answer  is  no— and  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  would  be  no  for  the 
package  just  negotiated— then  we 
should  not  accept  it. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  we  have  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ford  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
located  In  today's  Record  imder 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 

Joint  Resolutions.")        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  recognized. 
Mr.  KOHL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kohl  pertain- 
ing to  the  Introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  83-420,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-371,  reap- 
points the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Gallaudet  University. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.   HEINZ.   Mr.   President,   would 
the  Chair  permit  me  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  speak  for  10  min- 
utes? I  see  no  other  Senator  seeking 

recognition.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
their  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  later 
today,  we  will  be  taking  up  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  and  amendments  to  it. 
I  Intend  to  support  the  compromise 
amendment,  the  so-called  committee 
substitute,  that  will  be  offered  and  I 


Intend  to  support  the  final  passage  of 
that  measure  which  I  think  will  pre- 
vail. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  moments  to  dis- 
cuss my  reasons  but  I  do  so.  frankly, 
with  the  Intention  of  focusing  less  at- 
tention on  specific  amendments  and 
their  details  and  much  more  focus  on 
what  I  think  that  debate  is  really  all 
about. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  one  im- 
portant reason  for  our  Nation's 
growth  and  success  over  so  many  years 
is  the  intuitive  sense  of  balance  and 
fairness  that  have  characterized  the 
development  of  our  laws  and  Institu- 
tions. 

The  American  people  have  histori- 
cally rejected  both  ends  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  and  historians  have  gen- 
erally found  that  if  the  balance  of 
rights  and  obligations  we  have  reached 
In  a  particular  area  have  shifted,  our 
basic  sense  of  fairness  and  justice  that 
resides  within  the  American  people 
then  takes  hold  and  the  pendulimi  of 
public  opinion  usually  begins  to  swing 
back  the  other  way. 

These  events  do  not  occur  without 
debate  and  discussion.  Much  of  that 
debate  Is  occasionally  heated.  The  fact 
that  particular  points  of  view  do  not 
prevail  does  not  mean  they  do  not 
exist  and  are  not  vigorously  advocated. 
But  In  the  end  Americans'  Inherent 
sense  of  justice,  balance,  and  fair  play 
generally  triumph. 

The  sense  of  balance  that  I  refer  to 
encompasses  the  Institutions  and  fun- 
damental principles  that  govern  our 
lives,  but  which,  like  the  Earth's  tec- 
tonic plates,  grind  against  esw;h  other, 
creating  new  ones. 

Some  of  those  plates  Include  such 
Important  Institutions  as  church  and 
State,  labor  and  management,  con- 
sumer and  producer.  Government  and 
people,  the  media  and  the  individual's 
right  to  privacy.  Every  society  must 
contend  with  the  frictions  caused  by 
the  Interaction  of  these  major  ele- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  some  societies  react 
very  differently  than  ours.  Some  soci- 
eties react  with  repression.  The 
church,  labor,  the  press,  all  of  those 
have  been  targets  of  repression  in 
other  countries.  In  the  United  States, 
we  have  chosen  to  let  these  elements 
contend  and  forge  their  own  unique 
balance  through  this  special  process 
we  call  democracy.  In  the  many  com- 
promises that  result,  what  happens  is 
that  we  satisfy  most  of  us  and  contain 
the  rest. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed, I  believe.  Is  the  special  contri- 
bution of  people  called  Americans  to 
the  world.  We  show  it  can  be  done  and 
by  doing  so  I  think  we  give  hope  to 
millions  throughout  the  world  who 
endure  without  the  freedom  we  enjoy. 
Whether  It  can  be  done  someplace  else 
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is  another  matter  and  a  subject  I  will 
leave  for  another  day. 

Today  I  want  to  relate  these  com- 
ments to  only  one  area  of  historical 
conflict— that  between  labor  and  man- 
agement—and to  only  one  issue— the 
minimum  wage  bill— that  we  will  be 
taking  up  later. 

Reaching  the  present  state  of  labor- 
management  relations  has  meant  trav- 
eling a  roclty  road  that  has  not  been 
without  bitter  conflict  over  the  years. 
Worisers  have  had  to  organize  and  oc- 
casionally fight  for  their  rights 
against  often  hostile  forces.  Labor  leg- 
islation during  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration enshrined  basic  rights  and  cre- 
ated a  new  balance.  The  Taft-Hartley 
Act  after  the  war,  passed  over  Presi- 
dent Truman's  veto,  moved  the  pendu- 
lum a  bit  in  the  other  direction.  Since 
that  time,  both  sides  in  this  awkward 
relationship  have  made  efforts  to 
create  a  new  balance  but.  like  two 
large  sumo  wrestlers  in  the  ring,  the 
tremendous  energy  expended  has  pro- 
duced at  best  marginal  change.  And 
today,  both  parties  remain  in  the  ring 
still  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  budge 
the  other. 

Throughout  this  period,  minimum 
wage  legislation  has  been  something 
of  a  special  case,  since  it  pertains  not 
only  to  the  relationship  between  labor 
and  management  but  also  to  the  fun- 
damental economic  health  of  a  group 
of  individuals.  Considering  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  is  not  just  a 
debate  over  the  reallocation  of  limited 
resources.  It  is  also  a  discussion  of 
what  constitutes  an  adequate  wage  of 
economic  survival  in  this  country— 
what  is  fair,  just,  and,  equally  impor- 
tant, what  is  necessary  for  the  recipi- 
ents. For  50  years  it  has  been  the  law 
of  this  land  that  while  wages  should 
be  set  in  the  marketplace,  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  and  responsibility 
to  determine  a  minimal  acceptable 
living  wage  and  to  decree  that  as  a 
floor  beneath  which  wages  cannot  fall. 
I'he  current  debate  is  not— and  it 
should  not  be— over  that  right  and 
that  responsibility,  but  rather  over 
what  level  should  be  set. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  debates  over 
economic  issues,  there  is  constant  con- 
cern that  legislatures  will  lose  their 
way  in  a  sea  of  numbers:  The  number 
of  workers  actually  receiving  the  mini- 
mum wage;  the  number  of  those  that 
are  supporting  families;  the  number 
that  are  single  or  teenagers;  the 
number  working  only  part  time;  the 
number  of  jobs  that  will  not  be  cre- 
ated if  the  wage  is  increased;  the 
amount  by  which  the  minimum  wage 
exceeds  or  does  not  exceed  welfare 
pajrments. 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  I  have 
learned  in  looking  at  all  these  num- 
bers is  that  they  seem,  all  of  them,  to 
be  elastic,  although  some  are  appar- 
ently more  so  than  others.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  in  that  regard  has  been 


the  issue  of  the  effect  of  a  minimum 
wage  on  overall  Job  creation.  It  seems 
that  every  point  of  view  has  been  able 
to  produce  a  study  confirming  its  side, 
ranging  from  nearly  1  million  to  70,000 
or  less  jobs  lost,  depending  on  who  you 
want  to  believe. 

Although  this  must  be  and  always 
has  been  a  subject  of  intense  debate,  it 
should  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  pri- 
mary issue  for  two  reasons: 

First,  job  loss  or  creation  is  one  of 
the  fuzziest  concepts  we  have.  In  the 
abstract,  admittedly,  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
pute—maybe it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
pute—the contention  that  higher 
wages  may  cause  the  jobs  of  marginal 
workers  or  those  of  marginal  business- 
es to  shrink.  But  that  is  from  the  ab- 
stract. In  every  day  reality,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  argument  seems  not  to 
be  about  existing  jobs  that  will  disap- 
pear but  rather  about  future  jobs  that 
may  or  may  not  be  created.  And  yet 
that  future  reality  is  going  to  depend 
on  so  many  other  variables— general 
macroeconomic  conditions,  the  size  of 
the  labor  market,  growth  and  produc- 
tivity rates,  interest  rates,  to  name 
only  a  few— that  it  is  really  hard  to 
take  seriously  aui  argument  that  a 
phased,  reasonable  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  by  itself  will  be  deci- 
sive. 

The  history  of  past  increases  in 
1949,  1955,  1961.  1966.  1974.  and  1977 
suggests  that  the  dire  economic  pre- 
dictions that  are  always  made  at  the 
time  of  their  enactment  have  general- 
ly not  come  true. 

Second  and  more  to  the  point,  this  is 
fundamentally  a  fairness  issue  and  not 
a  numbers  issue.  It  is  a  question  of  in- 
suring that  all  Americans  share  in  our 
economic  growth  and  recovery.  There 
are,  however,  two  numbers  that  are 
relevant  and  generally  agreed  upon. 
One  is  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  minimum  wage  has  fallen  almost 
30  percent  since  the  last  increase  went 
into  effect.  The  other  is  that  the  wage 
today  represents  about  35.5  percent  of 
average  hourly  earnings  compared  to 
46.2  percent  in  1981,  the  year  of  the 
last  increase,  and  55.4  percent  in  1968, 
not  11  years  ago.  These  numbers  ex- 
plain why.  in  more  than  half  the 
States,  welfare  benefits  alone  provide 
greater  cash  income  than  full  time 
work  at  the  minimum  wage.  In  fact, 
some  States,  like  my  own.  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  higher  minimum  wages 
than  the  Federal  one. 

This  suggests  that  there  has  been  a 
clear  shift  in  the  balance.  Those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wage  scale  are  falling 
farther  and  farther  behind.  Whether 
these  workers  are  mostly  teenagers  or 
spouses  earning  a  second  family 
income  is  beside  the  point.  People  are 
not  working  at  this  level  because  they 
want  to  but  because  they  have  to— 
their  individual  or  family  responsibil- 
ities require  it  and/or  they  lack  the 
skills  or  education  to  earn  more.  There 


are  other  government  programs  to 
assist  people  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wage  scale,  but  they  all  cost  money 
and.  while  helpful  and  important,  they 
do  not  obviate  the  central  need— more 
income. 

And  that  is  why.  Mr.  I»resident.  I 
will  support  the  minimum  wage  bill- 
out  of  a  sense  of  justice,  fairness  suid 
necessity,  and.  most  of  all.  out  of  a 
sense  of  balance.  We  caimot  write  off 
those  members  of  our  society  who  are 
trying  to  make  the  system  work  for 
them.  They  are  not  on  welfare,  they 
are  not  seeking  additional  Federal  as- 
sistance. Rather  they  are  working— lit- 
erally starting  at  the  bottom.  That 
bottom,  unfortunately,  has  gotten  far- 
ther and  farther  down  the  ladder.  By 
raising  it  back  up  to  the  appropriate 
rung  we  restore  in  our  institutions, 
provide  economic  hope  to  the  poorest 
part  of  our  population  and  give  re- 
newed hope  to  millions  of  Americans. 

That  is  why  we  should  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized. 


HELPING  THE  WORKING  POOR 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  few 
economic  debates  are  as  politically 
charged  as  the  subject  of  the  mini- 
mum wage.  In  the  words  of  economist 
Robert  Samuelson,  referring  to  the 
minimum  wage  debate: 

This  debate  will  not  be  over  helping  the 
working  poor,  but  over  political  symbolism. 
Raising  the  minimum  wage  involves  the 
worst  kind  of  backdoor  spending  and  feel- 
good politics:  people  can  say  they're  helping 
the  poor  when  they're  really  not.  Democrats 
are  trying  to  paint  the  Republicans  as  cold, 
cruel,  and  heartless,  while  the  Republicans 
are  desperately  scrambling  to  avoid  this  un- 
popular stigma.  Whoever  wins,  the  poor 
lose. 

None  of  us  in  this  Chamber  wants 
the  poor  to  lose.  Therefore,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  whom  we  are  trying 
to  help  in  this  debate:  Those  citizens 
who  are  locked  in  a  cycle  of  poverty, 
caught  between  inadequate  health 
care  and  a  lack  of  job  slulls  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  the  drugs, 
crime,  and  despair. 

As  we  engage  in  this  debate,  let  us 
keep  two  questions  in  mind:  What  is  it 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  poor? 
And  how  can  we  best  achieve  it? 

I  support  President  Bush's  proposal 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  by  27  per- 
cent, from  $3.35  an  hour  to  $4.25  an 
hour,  phased  in  30  cents  per  year  over 
3  years.  I  will  vote  for  the  Hatch  sub- 
stitute amendment  to  achieve  this  end. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  made  it 
plain  that  any  more  expansive  ap- 
proach would  be  unacceptable  to  the 
President  at  this  time  because  he 
firmly  believes  it  would  decrease  job 
opportunities. 
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In  addition,  the  President  has  made 
it  clear  that  a  meaningful  training 
wage  will  be  necessary  for  his  approval 
of  a  minimum  wage  increase.  This 
debate  has  largely  become  a  battle  of 
economic  theories  and  statistics. 
Those  of  us  supporting  the  President's 
proposal  argue  that  it  is  a  fundamen- 
tal economic  concept  that  as  the  price 
of  any  good  or  service  increases,  less  of 
it  win  be  purchased,  and  consequently, 
jobs  will  be  lost.  Those  supporting  an 
additional  30-cent  increase  dispute  our 
theories  and  proffer  their  own. 

Those  of  us  supporting  a  90-cent  in- 
crease like  to  point  out,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  the  economy— and  this  is 
a  terribly  important  point  to  bear  in 
mind— has  generated  more  than  19 
million  jobs  since  1982,  and  that  jobs 
paying  no  more  than  the  minimum 
wage  have  declined  by  2.6  milUon,  or 
40  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  number  of 
people  who  are  earning  the  minimum 
wage  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller  as 
this  tremendous  job  creation  that  has 
taken  place  over  the  past  8  years  has 
created  more  jobs,  more  demand,  and 
paid  higher  wages. 

The  number  of  minimum  wage  earn- 
ers has  been  cut  in  half  from  7.8  mil- 
lion to  3.9  million  in  the  last  8  years; 
that  a  record  high  62.6  percent  of 
Americans  were  at  work  in  December 
1988,  and  total  employment  climbed  to 
over  116  million,  and  that  the  net  em- 
ployment change,  by  wage,  over  the 
past  6  years  reveals  that  18.4  million 
workers— an  increase  of  almost  80  per- 
cent—entered the  ranks  of  those  wage 
and  salary  workers  earning  $10  or 
more  per  hour,  while  the  number  of 
those  earning  less  than  $5  per  hour  ac- 
tually declined  by  over  8  million,  or  30 
percent.  That  is  what  has  happened  in 
this  country  over  the  past  8  years 
under  the  administration  of  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  Bush. 

Today's  rp'nimnm  wage  debate  boils 
down  not  to  economic  theories  or  sta- 
tistic-citing, but  the  30-cents-an-hour 
difference  between  the  administra- 
tion's prop<»al  and  the  Democratic 
compromise  bill.  I  am  not  denigrating 
the  difference  between  $4.25  an  hour 
and  $4.55  an  hour.  Thirty  cents  an 
hour,  over  the  course  of  a  40-hour 
work  week,  adds  up  to  $12.  If  you  are 
poor.  $12  is  a  substantial  amount  of 
money.  However,  $12,  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize, does  not  buy  much. 

It  is  not  enough  to  buy  a  worker  job 
seciurlty.  It  Is  not  enough  to  buy  a 
person  the  reading  and  writing  skills 
necessary  to  fill  out  a  job  application. 
It  is  not  enough  to  buy  job  training 
skills.  It  is  not  enough  to  buy  health 
care  benefits.  Twelve  dollars  is  not 
enough  to  buy  child  care.  It  is  not 
enough  to  buy  a  working  parent  time 
off  to  care  for  a  sick  child. 

We  must  keep  our  eyes  on  our  goals. 
Raising  the  in<THnniim  wage  alone  will 
not  lift  people  out  of  poverty.  If  we 


are  truly  interested  in  helping  the 
poor,  there  are  more  effective  methods 
than  boosting  the  minimum  wage. 

Raising  the  minimum  wage  by  an 
extra  30  cents  an  hour  is  a  simple,  po- 
litically expedient  approach  to  pover- 
ty. It  requires  the  least  thought  and 
work.  We  can  say  we  have  done  some- 
thing; beat  our  chests  and  say  "Is  that 
not  wonderful?"  But  the  hardest  thing 
Is  to  actually  make  a  tangible  differ- 
ence In  the  quality  of  life  of  those  who 
are  poor— to  debate  the  broader  sub- 
ject of  poverty  and  its  effects  and  Im- 
plement policies  and  programs  which 
attack  Its  sources. 

It  Is  through  considering  and  ad- 
dressing such  issues  as  child  care, 
health  care,  education,  and  nutrition 
that  we  can  truly  have  a  positive 
Impact  on  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
poor  or  disabled.  It  is  through  examin- 
ing and  devoting  more  of  our  resources 
to  programs  like  Head  Start,  WIC,  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health,  Medicaid, 
AFDC.  the  School  Lunch  Program, 
the  Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  and  hun- 
dreds of  Federal,  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate sector  efforts,  that  we  can  truly 
make  positive  gains  In  helping  the 
poor. 

Mr.  President,  Integrated  coopera- 
tive efforts  from  Individuals,  as  well  sis 
the  private  and  public  sector,  are  es- 
sential if  we  are  going  to  really  do 
something  about  the  poor  In  our  coun- 
try. My  concern  Is  that  because  of 
frustration  and  our  inability  to  discov- 
er quick  fixes  to  these  problems.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  frequently  resort- 
ing to  placing  the  entire  burden  of  the 
solution  on  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy.  I  believe  business  has  much 
to  gain  In  addressing  these  problems 
of  poverty.  I  think  It  has  a  responsibil- 
ity, and  I  think  business  should  be  re- 
minded of  that.  Indeed,  I  am  active  In 
doing  that  myself,  as  others  are.  But 
Congress  cannot  avoid  our  responsibil- 
ities. We  cannot  put  the  entire  burden 
In  the  hands  of  American  business. 

If  one  adds  up  the  ctimulatlve 
Impact  of  proposals  that  we  are  levy- 
ing on  business,  such  as  mandating  pa- 
rental leave,  mandating  health  care  In- 
surance, Increasing  the  minimum 
wage,  and  many  others.  It  Is  clear  to 
me  that,  In  some  Instances,  Congress  Is 
abrogating  Its  own  responsibilities. 

There  Is  a  labor  shortage  In  our 
country,  and  what  that  does.  It  reveals 
In  clarity  the  mismatch  between  the 
increased  level  of  sophistication  re- 
quired in  our  workplace  and  the  de- 
clining skill  level  of  so  many  In  our 
work  force. 

Now  we  get  down  to  the  crux  of  one 
of  our  major  problems.  Elizabeth  Dole, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  during  the  Labor 
Committee  hearings  during  January, 
noted  that  900,000  high  school  stu- 
dents drop  out  armually,  and  the  rate 
of  high  school  dropouts  in  some  of  our 
major  cities  Is  nearly  50  percent.  Even 


those  who  remain  In  school  are  not 
necessarily  prepared  for  better  jobs, 
future  jobs  because  25  percent  of 
recent  high  school  graduates  read 
below  the  8th  grade  level,  according  to 
Secretary  Dole. 

Is  a  30-cent  Increase  In  the  mlnlmvun 
wage  going  to  provide  security  assist- 
ance or  long-term  jobs  for  this  group? 
Clearly  not.  This  Is  an  area  that  we 
should  be  devoting  our  attention  to  far 
more  than  we  have  been. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  ought  to  be 
discussing  is  how  to  restructure  Feder- 
al programs  In  order  to  keep  children 
healthy.  In  order  to  keep  families 
Intact,  to  teach  people  how  to  read,  to 
train  those  who  lack  skills. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  hope  that  In 
the  days  ahead,  after  we  finish  this 
debate  on  the  minimum  wage,  we  can 
turn  our  attention  to  these  areas  that 
I  consider  of  such  importance. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  quoting 
from  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times:  "The  issue,"  said  the  Times,  "Is 
not  the  minimum  wage  but  minimizing 
poverty." 

Some  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage 
Is  desirable,  and  that  Is  why  I  support 
the  President's  proposal.  But  raising 
the  minimum  wage  Is  certainly  not  a 
panacea.  It  may  not  help  the  poor  as 
much  as  other  policies  we  could  Imple- 
ment, other  programs  we  could  fimd. 

Raising  the  minimum  wage  by  an 
extra  30  cents  an  hour  may  help  us 
feel  better,  but  It  does  not  help  the 
poor  move  forward.  In  short,  raising 
the  minimum  wage  by  an  extra  30 
cents  an  hour  may  be  better  than 
nothing,  but  better  than  nothing  Is 
not  good  enough.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  In  today's  Record 
under  "Statement  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  In  accordance 
with  the  prior  arrangement  made, 
that  the  time  for  morning  business  be 
extended  until  12:40. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  willingness  of  the  presiding 
Senator  to  be  willing  to  sit  there.  We 
had  made  these  arrangements.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  extending  the 
time  as  well. 
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SENATOR  HELMS  BOASTS 
ABOUT  NORTH  CAROLINA 
POULTRY  INDUSTRIES 

Mi.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  every 
schoolboy  can  identify  the  sports 
flgxire  who  once  observed  that  "brag- 
gin  ain't  braggin  If  you  can  prove  it."  I 
think  It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  I 
spend  a  few  minutes  bragging  about 
the  North  Carolina  poultry  Industry. 

For  openers,  my  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  formally  proclaimed  the 
month  of  April  as  North  Carolliui 
Poultry  Month.  Oov.  Jim  Martin  is  on 
sound  ground  In  doing  so.  The  poultry 
industry  provides  for  the  livelihoods  of 
countless  small  family  farmers.  It  in- 
jects millions  of  dollars  into  the  econo- 
my of  our  State.  And  it  is  North  Caro- 
lina's largest  food  industry. 

The  poultry  industry's  future  prom- 
ises to  be  even  brighter.  It  is  the  most 
diversified  in  the  Nation,  ranking  first 
in  turkey  production,  second  in  duck- 
ling production,  fourth  in  commercial 
broiler  production,  and  eighth  in  egg 
production.  New  technology,  improve- 
ments in  breeding,  disease  control,  and 
advances  in  diet  and  nutrition  have 
helped  pave  the  way  for  this  booming 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  poultry  Industry 
has  always  been  quick  to  respond  to 
the  changing  demands  of  consimiers 
and  that  has  led  to  dynamic  growth 
and  development.  Per  capita  consimip- 
tion  of  poultry  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing because  of  competitively 
priced  products  and  expanded  produc- 
tion. 'This  year  analysts  expect  that 
poultry  will  account  for  nearly  38  per- 
cent of  all  meats  consumed.  The  North 
Carolina  poultry  industry  continues  to 
benefit  from  this  rising  consumption 
by  providing  an  increasing  supply  of 
nutritious,  safe,  and  wholesome  poul- 
try products  to  the  Nation's  consiun- 
ers. 

B^.  President,  again  I  am  enormous- 
ly proud  of  all  who  are  involved  in  the 
North  Carolina  poultry  industry,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Governor  Martin's  proclamation  of 
"North  Caroliiui  Poultry  Month"  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

nokth  ca«oliif  a  pottltst  moitth. 
Proclamation 

North  Carolina's  poultry  food  Industry 
represents  the  largest  agricultural  commodi- 
ty of  farm  income,  exceeding  one  billion  dol- 
lars in  cash  receipts  for  farm  families. 

North  Carolina  Is  also  the  most  diversified 
poultry  produdng  state  in  the  nation,  rank- 
ing first  In  turkey  production,  second  in 
duckling  production,  fourth  in  commercial 
broiler  production,  and  eighth  in  egg  pro- 
dtiction. 

The  poultry  food  industry  employs  thou- 
•aDds  of  our  citizens  and  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  the  earned  income  of  our  farm 
workers.  In  this  way.  it  not  only  bolsters  our 
state  economy   but  provides  a  nutritious. 


wholesome  food  to  North  Carolina  families, 
and  supplies  markets  worldwide. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  James  O.  Martin.  Oov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  do 
hereby  proclaim  April  1989,  as  "North  Caro- 
lina Poultry  Month."  and  urge  our  citizens 
to  recognize  the  imptortance  of  our  poultry 
food  Industry  In  our  state  and  to  enjoy  the 
taste  and  variety  of  poultry  products. 


NEVER  BEFORE  HAD  THE 
GREEN  BERETS  LOST  SO 
MANY  IN  ONE  DAY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Easter  Monday  morning,  March  27, 
the  Raleigh,  NC,  News  and  Observer 
published  a  column  by  E>ennis  Rogers 
which  was  a  touching  tribute  to  the 
Green  Berets. 

Normally,  in  a  case  like  this,  I  would 
offer  some  introductory  remarks  to 
emphasize  my  admiration  for,  and 
gratitude  to,  the  Green  Berets.  In  this 
case,  however.  Dennis  Rogers  has  said 
it  all.  I  merely  suggest  that  all  Sena- 
tors may  want  to  read  the  column 
written  by  Mr.  Rogers. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  colimui 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarlcs.  I  would  add 
that  I  would  have  missed  seeing  the 
column  had  it  not  been  for  the 
thoughtf ulness  of  my  friend.  Bob  Pace 
of  Chapel  Hill,  who  sent  it  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Nsvn  Befork  Had  the  Green  Berets  Lost 

So  Many  in  One  Day 

(By  Dennis  Rogers) 

Port  Braoc.— Two  friends  meet  on  the 
sidewalk.  They  look  at  each  other  without 
words,  for  what  good  are  words  on  a  sad. 
gray  day  like  this? 

Their  eyes  meet,  and  then  one  of  them 
grasps  the  other's  broad  shoulders  in  a 
strong,  but  distant,  embrace.  The  other  man 
nods,  a  deep  bond  made  stronger  by  the 
silent  sharing  of  emotion. 

These  are  brave  men,  fighting  men.  elite 
soldiers  called  Green  Berets,  trained  to 
endure  the  many  hardships  of  their  chosen 
profession.  But  this,  this  senseless  death 
that  has  touched  them  and  brought  them 
together,  is  hard,  and  it  is  beyond  hollow 
words  of  sympathy. 

On  the  night  of  March  12.  a  30- year-old 
helicopter  slammed  into  the  hard  desert 
floor  of  Arizona  and  exploded,  killing  11 
members  of  the  5th  Special  Forces  Group 
stationed  at  Port  Bragg.  And  then,  32  min- 
utes after  spring  officially  began  for  1989, 
the  Green  Berets  had  gathered  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  their  fallen. 

"This  is  the  greatest  loss  of  life  ever  suf- 
fered by  Special  Porces  in  one  day  in  our  37- 
year  history."  Green  Beret  Maj.  Don  Gersh 
said.  "Even  in  Vietnam,  we  never  lost  this 
many  men  at  one  time." 

The  Green  Berets  are  more  than  merely 
soldiers  who  wear  distinctive  berets.  Theirs 
is.  and  always  has  been,  a  small  fraternity  of 
highly  trained,  dedicated  men  who  number 
no  more  than  7.500  troopers  stationed 
around  the  world.  They  work  in  small.  12- 
man  teams  and  more  than  any  other  mili- 
tary band  of  brothers,  theirs  approaches  a 
priesthood.  Green  Berets  believe  In  their 
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Latin  motto:  "De  Oppresso  Liber"— "To 
Pree  the  Oppressed."  Green  Berets  proved 
that  dedication  in  Vietnam,  becoming  the 
most  decorated  unit  in  that  war.  Among  the 
decorations  awarded  to  the  5th  Special 
Forces  Group  are  17  Congressional  Medals 
of  Honor,  the  highest  award  for  bravery 
this  country  gives. 

Lt.  Col.  Thomas  Davis,  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  3rd  Battalion.  5th  Special  Forces 
Group,  stood  before  the  assembled  mourn- 
ers gathered  in  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Memo- 
rial Chapel.  Every  Inch  the  decorated  pro- 
fessional soldier,  he  said,  with  great  difficul- 
ty: "This  is  the  hardest  thing  I  have  ever 
had  to  do.  For  two  years.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  commander  of  the 
finest  troops  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Today,  some  of  those  soldiers  are  not  with 
us.  We  in  Special  Forces  have  always  had  a 
unique  kinship  with  one  another.  Allow  us 
to  share  your  grief  because  we  loved  them, 
too." 

But  the  men  who  died  that  night,  includ- 
ing the  four  Air  Force  crew  members  flying 
the  helicoper  nicknamed  the  Jolly  Green 
Giant,  were  more  than  Just  sollders  on  a 
training  mission.  They  were  husbands,  fa- 
thers, sons,  lovers  and  friends.  More  than 
140  family  members  Joined  the  Green 
Berets  for  the  memorial  service  last 
Monday. 

The  lines  of  the  "Ballad  of  the  Green 
Berets"  float  through  the  morning  still: 
"Put  sliver  wings  on  my  sons  chest/make 
him  one  of  America's  best/he'll  be  a  man 
they'll  test  one  day/have  him  win  his  Green 
Beret." 

These  men  won  their  Green  beret:  Capt. 
Alvin  Lyn  Broussard.  30;  Capt.  Alan  Clyde 
Brown.  32;  Master  Sgt.  Roger  Dale  Berry- 
hill.  34:  Sgt.  1st  Class  Larry  Kent  Evans,  30; 
Sgt.  1st  Class  George  Anthony  Wayne.  31; 
Staff  Sgt.  Kenneth  Wayne  Campbell.  26; 
Staff  Sgt.  Kevin  Ronald  LIvengood.  29; 
Staff  Sgt.  Robert  Lee  Griswold.  27;  Staff 
Sgt.  John  Warren  Bigler  II,  24;  Sgt.  Terry 
Mitchell  Hollway.  28;  and  Sgt.  Larry  Dean 
Endress.  30. 

The  memorial  ceremony  held  last  week 
was  In  the  richly  decorated  chapel  where 
thousands  of  Green  Berets  have  worshiped, 
prayed,  been  married  and  baptized  their 
children  between  missions  around  the 
world.  And  it  was  in  and  around  this  chapel 
that  other  Green  Berets  came  to  pay  their 
respects.  Four  hundred  people  took  every 
seat  inside  and  more  than  1.000  stood  silent- 
ly on  the  sidewalk  and  in  the  street  out 
front. 

It  was  a  brief  ceremony,  done  with  the 
quiet,  heartfelt  dignity  that  is  the  hallmark 
of  military  memorials.  Gentle  words  were 
spoken,  prayers  were  offered  and  medals 
were  awarded  to  the  fallen  men  who  were 
represented  on  the  altar  by  II  pair  of  boots 
topped  by  11  green  berets  adorned  with  the 
trademark  black  flash  of  the  5th  Group.  A 
squad  of  riflemen  from  the  5th  fired  a  21- 
gun  salute  and  two  buglers  played  the  sad 
strains  of  "Taps"  as  those  inside  and  outside 
stood  silently  at  attention  and  saluted. 

In  back  of  the  crowd,  sitting  and  saluting 
in  a  wheelchair  by  the  curb,  was  Davis 
Erwin:  "I  didn't  know  these  guys,  and  I 
never  served  in  Special  Forces.  But  I  was  in 
Nam,  and  my  recon  patrol  got  hit.  We  were 
pinned  down,  and  nobody  would  come  get  us 
out.  All  five  of  us  were  wounded,  and  Just 
about  the  time  I  was  ready  to  hang  it  up,  a 
bunch  of  Special  Forces  came  out  of  no- 
where and  got  us  out.  I  lost  my  legs,  but 
they  saved  my  life,  and  I  never  had  a  chance 
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to  thank  them.  I  came  here  today  to  say 
thank  you  to  all  of  them." 

The  chapel  and  the  street  outside  emptied 
when  the  service  was  over.  The  boots  and 
berets  sat  at  the  front  of  the  chapel,  bathed 
in  the  light  coming  through  a  nearby 
stained  glass  window.  On  the  window  were 
the  words  spoken  by  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, the  patron  saint  of  the  Special  Forces: 
"We  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
to  assure  the  success  of  liberty." 

On  the  first  day  of  spring  1989,  the  latest 
bill  had  come  due  and  had  been  paid  in  full. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  wUl 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2:15 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:39 
p.m..  recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer [Mr.  Sanford]. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  RESTORATION 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  4)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Pending: 

Graham  Amendment  No.  20,  to  change 
the  rate  and  effective  implemenUtion  dates. 

The  Senate  restimed  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

AMENOMEMT  NO.  20 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ICENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand we  are  under  a  time  agree- 
ment; is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  time  is  being 
divided  evenly.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
five  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Has  a  firm  time 
been  established  for  a  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only 
at  the  expiration  of  the  1V4  hours. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
just  less  than  2  hours,  the  Senate  of 


the  United  States  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  record  whether  we  be- 
lieve that  the  men  and  women  in  this 
country  who  are  working  40  hours  a 
week,  52  weeks  of  the  year  ought  to  be 
able  to  earn  a  living  wage  to  provide 
for  themselves,  to  provide  for  their 
families. 

This  country,  Mr.  President,  over  a 
period  of  some  50  years,  has  responded 
to  that  question  six  other  times.  The 
Congress  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  answered  that  question  in 
the  affirmative.  This  has  not  been  a 
partisan  issue.  In  the  past,  we  remem- 
ber that  President  Eisenhower  voted 
and  urged  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  three  different  times  during  his 
Presidency.  So  over  the  period  of  the 
last  50  years.  Democratic  Presidents, 
Republican  Presidents,  Democratic 
Congressmen,  and  Senators  have  gone 
on  record  and  said  to  those  fellow 
Americans  who  are  really  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  economic  ladder 
who,  in  so  many  instances  even  today 
in  a  great  majority  of  States,  if  they 
decided  to  go  on  welfare  and  receive 
AFDC  and  other  transfer  payments, 
would  be  able  to  have  an  hourly  rate 
in  excess  of  what  the  minimum  wage 
is. 

Still,  there  are  hxmdreds  of  thou- 
sands, millions  of  Americans  who  have 
a  sense  of  dignity  in  the  value  of  work 
and  want  to  go  out  and  be  a  part  of 
our  whole  economy  and  have  a  sense 
of  pride  in  their  employment.  We  are 
deciding  that  simple  issue.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  those  workers  who  are 
on  the  bottom  nmg  will  be  able  to  not 
live  in  poverty  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  That  is  the  issue.  It  is  simple; 
it  is  clear;  it  is  one  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  addressed  at 
other  times. 

The  principal  points  that  thave  been 
made  in  opposition  to  this  kind  of  in- 
crease is  before  us  in  the  form  of  the 
Graham-Pryor  substitute  today.  It  will 
not  restore  the  purchasing  power  for 
those  individuals  completely.  It  does 
not  really  give  them  a  cost-of-living 
index  going  back  for  some  20  years.  It 
does  not  say  that  even  though  we  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  say 
we  will  give  a  cost-of-living  increase  to 
the  32  million  seniors  of  this  country, 
and  I  have  supported  that,  the  elderly 
people  of  our  Nation  who  have  built 
this  country  and  made  it  the  great 
Nation  that  it  is;  we  are  not  saying  we 
are  going  to  continue  the  cost-of-living 
increase  that  we  have  given  to  2V4  mil- 
lion members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
which  I  have  supported  and  actually 
initiated  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee just  over  a  year  ago;  it  does  not 
say  that  we  are  going  to  restore  all  the 
cost  of  living  like  we  have  done  even 
for  Federal  employees,  and  I  have  sup- 
ported that,  as  we  find  many  of  those 
who  work  in  the  public  service  of  our 
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country  are  falling  behind  in  terms  of 
the  private  sector. 

About  40  million  Americans  have 
been  able  to  get  that  cost-of-living  in- 
crease, and  all  we  are  asking  out  here 
is  are  we  going  to  first  provide  the 
cost-of-living  return  for  those  individ- 
uals since  1981  who  have  lost  some  40 
percent  of  their  purchasing  power? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  that? 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  some  debate  about  the  total 
numbers  that  will  be  affected.  It  seems 
to  me  if  you  had  1,000,  10,000,  100,000 
Americans  who  are  prepared,  it  would 
still  justify  their  increase.  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand the  logic  of  why  you  say  you 
provide  it  for  all  those  other  individ- 
uals but  not  to  fellow  Americans  who 
are  working  on  the  bottom  nmg  of  the 
ladder. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  faced  over 
the  period  of  the  previous  8  years  an 
administration  that  basically 

stonewalled  any  efforts  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  try  and 
deal  with  this  issue.  Some  4  or  5  years 
ago,  an  increase  of  $5.05  was  included 
to  try  and  deal  with  some  of  the  lost 
purchasing  p>ower  previously.  We  have 
printed  in  the  Record  what  the  reac- 
tion of  the  American  people  all  over 
the  Nation  is.  Greater  than  76  percent 
of  the  American  people  said  yes  to 
$5.05  with  an  indexation.  We  are  not 
there.  Mr.  President;  we  are  not  there. 
We  have  heard  those  voices  that 
have  said  that  is  too  much.  So  we  fash- 
ioned the  figure  of  $4.65  to  try  to  pro- 
vide for  the  restoration  for  that  par- 
ticular window.  We  are  very  hopeful 
that  we  would  now,  with  the  new  ad- 
ministration, be  able  to  work  out  an 
accommodation  on  this  issue.  We  are 
eager  to  do  it  because  of  what  it  is 
going  to  mean  to  those  working  people 
and  to  their  families  eager  to  do  that. 
So  in  the  course  of  our  hearing, 
when  Secretary  Dole  came  to  the 
Senate,  we  pointed  out  that  this  was 
more  hopeful.  We  went  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  purchasing  power.  The 
administration  went  70  percent  of  that 
way.  They  said  they  were  concerned 
about  other  items  and  raising  the  ceil- 
ings in  terms  of  the  small  business,  en- 
suring this  was  not  going  to  be  an 
undue  burden  for  those  mom  and  pop 
stores  across  this  country. 

There  are  certain  exclusions,  in  any 
event,  but  they  wanted  to  make  sure  it 
would  be  more  clearly  defined.  So  we 
did  that.  Their  recommendation  is  in- 
crease it  to  500,000.  We  did  that.  They 
made  a  recommendation  that  we  in- 
crease the  tip  credit  from  40  to  50  per- 
cent. I  had  my  own  reservations  about 
it  because  it  will  mean  a  diminution 
for  those  who  work  in  restaurants.  We 
are  not  as  concerned  about  those  who 
work  in  the  fancy  restaurants  here  in 
Washington,  DC,  but  a  great  percent- 
age of  those  who  work  in  restaurants 
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work  In  the  smaller  restaurants  across 
this  country. 

This  said  they  want  50  percent.  We 
said  we  will  take  it.  We  will  take  it.  So 
it  really  left  two  final  items.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  meant  the  overall  figiu-e  of 
the  M-65  versus  $4.15  and  the  adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  what  they 
consider  to  be  what  they  call  a  train- 
ing wage. 

Secretary  Dole  came  before  our  com- 
mittee and  talked  about  the  elements 
of  training,  and  made  a  very  strong 
case  in  terms  of  training.  I  was  sincere- 
ly impressed  both  by  her  knowledge 
and  commitment  in  areas  of  training, 
and  ensuring  we  are  going  to  provide 
training  opportunities  to  many  of 
those  in  our  society. 

We  have  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion before  our  committee  in  the  law 
at  the  present  time,  some  of  which  we 
will  review  in  this  session,  the  voca- 
tional education,  tax  credits  for  vari- 
ous programs,  and  Job  Corps.  It  is  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Job  Corps. 
Even  today  they  have  important  op- 
portunities to  moving  people  out  of  de- 
pendency and  under  the  market. 

So  when  the  administration  talked 
about  the  training  provisions,  we  are 
certainly  in  support  of  training  for 
young  people,  and  strongly  in  support 
of  our  conunittee  which  has  demon- 
strated that.  Our  concern  was  the  re- 
placement of  heads  of  households,  of 
workers  with  temporary  workers  in  a 
spiral  in  which  we  just  substitute  the 
temporary  workers  for  full-time  work- 
ers that  are  trying  to  provide  for  their 
families.  The  administration  came  up 
with  6  months  as  a  part  of  that  train- 
ing program.  There  is  no  requirement 
for  training.  We  pointed  that  out 
during  the  course  of  the  hearing. 

Quite  frankly,  as  the  Urtum  Insur- 
ance Institute  has  pointed  out.  with  a 
6-month  training  period,  you  under- 
mine in  a  very  significant  way  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage.  But  nonetheless,  there  was 
a  division.  I  know  division  here  in  this 
body  about  whether  we  should  not  try 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
minimum  wage  to  provide  for  some 
kind  of  a  training  experience.  Even 
though  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  that  particular  proposal,  a  pro- 
posal was  crafted  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas and  others  to  ensure  that  kind  of 
opportunity,  a  training  opportunity, 
where  real  kinds  of  training  should  be 
available,  and  that  this  body  ought  to 
go  on  record  at  least  to  give  that  a  try 
for  a  first  Job  and  for  a  limited  period 
of  time. 

So  quite  frankly.  Mr.  President,  we 
compromised  again  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  concept  of  being  willing 
to  add  that  kind  of  a  feature  of  a 
training  proposal  into  the  measure 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate.  I  com- 
mend both  the  Senators  from  Florida 
and  Arkansas  for  the  attention  that 


they  have  given  to  that  proposal  as  I 
have  expressed.  I  have  my  reservations 
about  it.  but  this  is  a  legislative  body. 
We  have  waited  so  long  to  try  to  pro- 
vide some  benefits  for  other  individ- 
uals. We  are  here  now.  This  is  a  pro- 
posal which  I  would  certainly  urge  the 
Senate  to  support,  and  again  comment 
to  our  colleagues. 

So  those  are  the  areas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have  tried  to  go  along  in 
terms  of  the  administration,  compro- 
mised on  the  job  training  program,  we 
have  compromised  on  the  tip  credit, 
and  we  have  compromised  on  increas- 
ing the  floor  for  small  businesses. 
Three  out  of  the  four  we  have  compro- 
mised. 

We  did  not  bring  the  figure  of  $4.65 
out  of  whole  cloth.  I  indicated  in  my 
earlier  remarlu  where  those  figures 
came  from.  We  are  not  prepared— I 
certainly  am  not  prepared— to  see 
something  labeled  as  an  Increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  which  is  a  sham. 
We  will  not  do  it.  We  reject  it.  But  we 
are  interested  in  still  seeing  if  we 
cannot  ensure  that  some  benefits  are 
going  to  be  available  to  the  workers 
who  are  making  a  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  period  of 
this  debate  and  the  debate  that  we 
had  last  fall,  we  addressed  so  much 
the  principal  arguments  that  have 
been  raised  against  the  minimum 
wage.  We  reviewed  in  detail  what  the 
economic  impact  has  been,  not  based 
on  studies  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage, 
but  what  has  been  the  real  economic 
impact  of  increasing  the  minimimi 
wage  in  the  last  6  periods  of  time 
where  we  have  increased  it.  Those  re- 
views are  well  explained  in  our  report 
and  for  any  of  those  who  are  undecid- 
ed. I  do  not  believe  they  are.  they  can 
review  that  and  do  that  very  briefly. 
But  you  would  have  to  see  in  those  dif- 
ferent reports  the  compelling  case 
that  this  has  not  had  the  kind  of  ad- 
verse impact  that  has  allegedly  been 
suggested  by  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  this  proposal. 

You  address  those  historically.  We 
address  those  currently.  We  addressed 
it  with  regard  to  the  youth  unemploy- 
ment. We  have  addressed  it  with 
regard  to  minority  unemployment.  I 
think  any  fair  reading  would  find  that 
the  loss  would  be  de  minimis  and 
measured  against  the  projected  in- 
crease of  job  oportunities  by  the  ad- 
ministration's own  Department  of 
Labor  which  show  it  virtually  has  no 
impact,  particularly  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  studies  indicate  we  are 
going  to  have  a  significant  spread  be- 
tween available  jobs  and  trained  indi- 
viduals as  we  come  into  the  1990's.  I 
think  that  issue  has  been  responded 
to. 

We  responded  to  the  questions  of 
adding  to  the  points  of  inflation,  and 
we  reviewed  again  historically  what 
the   impact   has   been.   Then   we   re- 


viewed In  very  careful  detail  what  the 
impact  has  been  over  the  past  30 
years.  We  also  addressed,  or  we  were 
prepared  to  address,  what  the  impact 
has  been  in  actual  different  States. 
For  some  of  those  who  talked  about 
the  potential  loss  of  jobs  In  their  par- 
ticular States,  we  are  prepared  to 
review  in  quite  considerable  detail 
what  really  happened  in  those  particu- 
lar States  at  the  time  that  we  had  an 
increase  in  the  past. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have 
addressed  those  issues  in  terms  of  the 
impact  on  jobs,  and  the  impact  on  in- 
flation. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  we  compared 
and  contrasted  what  the  wages  were 
for  these  individuals  In  the  different 
sectors  of  our  economy  which  are  pri- 
marily minimum  wage  sectors  of  our 
economy,  the  half-dozen  that  compose 
about  80  to  85  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum wage.  We  compared  that,  we  re- 
viewed that  in  the  variety  stores,  ap- 
parel, textile,  serving  stations,  eating, 
drinking,  and  food  stores.  That  com- 
prises approximately  30  million  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  Those  are  the  primary 
areas  of  minimum  wage. 

We  contrasted  that  to  what  the  in- 
creased concentration  has  been  of  the 
CEO's  in  those  areas.  It  is  absolutely 
shocking,  Mr.  President.  Perhaps 
every  one  of  those  are  worth  their  in- 
creases but  we  were  talking  about  fig- 
ures not  of  $20,000,  $50,000,  $100,000. 
$300,000  in  compensation.  We  were 
talking  about  in  some  of  these  very 
areas,  individuals  who  had  increased 
their  salaries  from  $877,000  to  $4,279 
million  a  year.  Other  individuals  who 
went— bowling  alley  chains— a  mini- 
mum wage  from  $1,065,000  to 
$2,630,000.  We  cannot  afford  the  in- 
crease down  here,  but  if  you  look  at 
the  various  percentages  and  not  only 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  the 
millions  of  dollars,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  in  good  con- 
science why  it  is  that  we  are  not  able 
to  see  the  adjustment  of  the  change 
and  the  justice  for  those  individuals 
who  are  employed  in  those  particular 
areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
case  has  been  made.  No.  we  have  not 
been  able  to  persuade  all  of  our  mem- 
bership in  support  of  the  particular 
proposal  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  and  which  will  be  the  first 
matter  that  will  be  voted  on,  and  that 
is  the  Graham-Pryor  amendment.  But 
I  feel  that  on  issue  after  issue  which 
had  been  of  concern  to  the  administra- 
tion we  addressed  them. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped 
as  one  of  those  who  had  been  a 
member  of  a  task  force  chaired  by 
Senator  Dodo  on  the  whole  questions 
of  Contra  aid  assistance,  we  were  able 
to  see  progress  made,  in  terms  of  work- 
ing out  an  accommodation  with  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  on  an 
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issue  of  very  significant  division  in  this 
country.  We  are  really  not  divided  as  a 
country  on  this  issue.  The  American 
people  have  made  their  minds  up.  We 
have  seen  the  attempts  which  are 
being  made— and  we  have  heard  about 
them  during  this  luncheon  caucus— to 
try  and  work  out  some  accommodation 
in  the  savings  and  loan  industry  chal- 
lenge which  is  affecting  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  financial  institu- 
tions, the  effort  to  try  and  work  to- 
gether in  this  particular  area.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  do 
so. 

We  want  to  work  with  the  admirus- 
tration,  and  most  Important,  the 
people  that  will  be  affected,  obviously, 
are  not  the  people  in  this  Chamber, 
not  the  people  in  the  administration, 
not  the  people  in  the  legislative 
branch,  certainly  by  in  large,  but  are 
going  to  be  the  people  whose  names 
we  might  have  heard  in  the  various 
committee  presentations,  the  families 
that  wiU  be  affected,  the  lives  that  will 
be  touched,  and  they  certainly  deserve 
the  best  that  this  institution  can  offer. 
Today  we  have  that  opportunity, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  will  have  the 
hanoe  to  send  a  very  clear  and  impor- 
tant message,  that  their  work  as 
Americans  has  the  respect  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  that  is  really  the  issue 
that  is  before  the  Senate.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  vote  aye  on  the 
Graham-Pryor  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  agreeable  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida;  since 
it  is  the  Graham-Pryor  amendment.  I 
think  it  Is  probably  appropriate  that 
he  have  the  opportimity  to  speak  and 
spell  out  the  amendments  which  will 
be  the  Issue.  How  much  time  remsdns? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty-six  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  arrived  at  a  point  in  time  when 
there  is  broad  agreement  that  we  need 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage.  There 
is  agreement  that  within  that  increase 
needs  to  be  inserted  a  provision  for  a 
training  wage  for  those  persons  who 
have  not  yet  demonstrated  the  skills 
or  the  culture  of  the  workplace,  which 
is  requisite  to  securing  a  full-time  job. 
even  at  minimum  wage. 

This  common  agreement,  this  con- 
sensus, runs  among  the  administra- 
tion, the  House,  the  Senate,  Demo- 
crats and  RepubUcans.  We  have  a 
broad  agreement  on  the  basics  of  an 
increase  in  minimum  wage  and  the 
need  for  a  training  wage. 

On  that  second  issue,  training  wage, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mrs.  Dole,  has 
said  that  a  simple,  meaningful  training 
wage  is  an  essential  element  of  mini- 
mum wage  increase.  She  also  points 
out  that  the  basic  skills  of  employ- 
ment, punctuality,  cooperative  spirit. 


and  responsibility,  are  skills  which  are 
learned  in  the  beginning  job.  We  all 
agree  there  are  special  categories 
needed  to  encourage  employers  to  hire 
the  young,  the  inexperienced,  the  new- 
comers to  the  job  market.  We  must 
now  decide  on  such  basic  questions  as 
the  length  of  the  training  wage,  and 
who  shall  be  eligible  for  the  training 
wage. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  submitted  a 
compromise  that  benefits  employers 
and  employees.  Our  training  wage  pro- 
posal is  a  proper  balance  between  the 
need  to  train  new  workers  and  the 
need  to  set  a  fair  minimum  wage. 

We  want  an  incentive  for  employers 
to  take  a  risk  on  the  newcomer  to  the 
job  place,  and  to  bring  that  newcomer 
to  a  level  of  .profitable  productivity. 
We  support,  therefore,  a  reasonable 
training  wage  period,  which  we  submit 
is  60  days.  An  employee  could  reach 
the  60-day  threshold  in  various  jobs 
but  would  have  to  be  in  the  one  job 
for  at  least  30  consecutive  days. 

We  believe  that  this  basic  approach 
has  extensive  benefits  in  terms  of  en- 
couraging the  employer  to  take  a 
chance  on  that  newcomer.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  also  believe  that  it  has 
proper  safeguards  to  prevent  it  from 
being  abused. 

This  legislation  would  create  the  cir- 
cumstances that  would  encourage  an 
employer,  with  the  opportunity  of 
paying  $3.35  an  hour  or  85  percent  of 
the  then  minimum  wage,  whichever 
were  higher,  to  take  a  chance  on  that 
newcomer,  to  give  that  newcomer  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  skills  to  be 
productive,  to  learn  basic  culture  of 
the  workplace  items  such  as  timeli- 
ness, the  importance  of  appearance, 
how  to  work  in  a  team  setting. 

The  objections  to  any  of  the  various 
training  wage  proposals,  and  specifi- 
cally to  the  one  that  is  going  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  is 
that  they  offer  the  potential  of  abuse, 
that  an  employer,  rather  than  using 
them  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
giving  the  newcomer  a  chance  and 
giving  the  newcomer  an  opportunity 
to  learn  the  skills  that  will  allow  them 
to  become  a  full,  profitable  and  pro- 
gessing-in-the-job  employee,  that  they 
would  rather  be  used  just  to  drive 
down  wage  rates. 

We  suggest  that  60  percent  is  a  rea- 
sonable period  for  an  individual  to  be 
able  to  acquire  the  generally  minimal 
slulls  associated  with  minimum  wage 
jobs,  and  to  demonstrate  that  they 
have  learned  what  it  takes  to  work  ef- 
fectively at  an  employment  place. 

We  think,  conversely,  that  6  months 
is  too  long,  and  that  the  6-month  pro- 
vision of  the  administration's  bill, 
which  would  be  one  that  would  be  re- 
started every  time  a  person  is  em- 
ployed, would  be  subject  to  churning, 
subject  to  abusive  repetitive  use. 

We  also  propose  that  there  be  a 
limit  of  25  percent  on  the  number  of 


employees  that  an  employer  could 
have  on  the  training  wage  at  any  one 
time.  That  not  only  is  a  guard  against 
abuse,  it  also  represents  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  maximum  number,  a  critical 
mass  of  low-skilled  newcomers  to  the 
workplace  that  you  can  reasonably 
expect  an  employer  to  hire,  if  one  of 
the  objectives  of  that  employment  is 
to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  level  of 
skiUs. 

We  also  provide,  Mr.  President,  that 
an  employer  could  not  fire  a  regular 
employee  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
that  slot  with  a  training  employee.  I 
believe  that  those  are  all  reasonable 
barriers,  safety  guards  against  abusive 
behavior,  while  still  allowing  the  basic 
principles  of  a  training  wage  to  be  in 
place. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated,  there  is 
a  broad  consensus  that  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable addition  to  an  increased  mini- 
mimi  wage.  I  believe  that  we  should 
follow  the  principle  of  training  to  re- 
adjust the  minimum  wage  so  that  it 
has  essentially  the  same  purchasing 
power  as  it  did  when  we  last  adjusted 
the  minimum  wage  approximately  a 
decade  ago. 

It  is  hard  to  l)elieve  that  it  was  only 
25  years  ago  when  a  person  earning 
the  minimiinn  wage  could  afford  to  buy 
the  minimum  house  that  was  being 
sold  in  most  communities  around 
America.  Not  only  were  we  talking 
about  a  minimum  wage  that  allowed 
an  individual  and  their  family  to  live 
above  poverty,  they  could  live  with  the 
dignity  that  is  associated  with  home 
ownership. 

Today  we  have  no  dignity;  we  have 
no  prospect  of  a  person  on  the  current 
level  of  minimimi  wage  being  able  to 
live  above  a  level  of  poverty.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Americans  want  to  con- 
sign fellow  Americans  who  are  willing 
to  work,  who  are  anxious  to  support 
their  families,  but  for  whatever  reason 
are  restricted  to  the  type  of  jobs  that 
they  can  hold,  to  say  that  that  Ameri- 
can must  be  consigned  to  a  lifetime  in 
poverty. 

Increasing  the  minimum  wage  would 
help  us  restablish  the  American  prin- 
ciple that  a  working  American  is  a  dig- 
nified American.  The  training  wage 
would  give  more  Americans  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assume  that  position. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  same  argu- 
ments that  I  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  on  some  of  these  issues.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  I  think  the  President 
has  been  reaching  out  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  sat  through 
some  of  the  negotiations  in  the  White 
House  and  elsewhere  with  the  admin- 
istration. I  can  say  that  there  were  a 
number  of  people  in  the  administra- 
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tion  who  did  not  want  to  make  any 
offer  from  the  administration  because 
they  knew  what  would  happen  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  happening  here.  No 
matter  what  the  offer  the  administra- 
tion makes,  nor  how  reasonable  it  is, 
no  matter  that  the  President  went 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  way.  it  is 
not  going  to  be  acceptable  to  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  floor 
because  really  what  it  points  out  is 
that  the  minimum  wage  from  the  be- 
ginning has  been  a  fiction  that  has 
been  used  by  the  other  side  to  basical- 
ly say  they  are  for  paying  people  a  liv- 
able wage  and  the  Republicans  are 
not. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  very 
people  to  whom  they  claim  they  are 
paying  a  livable  wage  are  the  people 
who  are  going  to  lose  their  job  under 
their  proposal.  The  very  people  who 
are  going  to  be  hurt  are  going  to  be 
women,  minorities,  the  poor,  those 
who  are  disadvantaged,  those  who 
have  no  education,  or  no  training  or 
are  underskilled.  They  are  going  to  be 
the  first  to  go  when  they  are  priced 
out  of  the  marketplace. 

Let  me  tell  you  something:  This 
President  said  during  the  campaign, 
when  he  was  Vice  President  and  run- 
ning for  President,  "I  am  for  a  modest 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  so  long 
as  there  is  a  reasonable  training 
wage." 

Not  only  do  they  have  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  than  he  thinks  is  essential 
because  of  the  loss  of  jobs  that  will 
occur— and  virtually  every  economist 
in  the  world  agrees  there  wiU  be  a  loss 
of  jobs  and  a  significant  loss  of  jobs— 
but  the  training  wage  that  he  has  sug- 
gested, which  will  save  almost  170,000 
jobs,  is  doctored  by  this  proposal  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  so 
that  it  will  never  work.  It  will  never  be 
efficacious.  It  will  never  be  tested.  It 
will  never  have  an  opportunity  to 
show  that  we  can  in  fact  save  jobs  and 
help  people  at  the  same  time. 

The  President  went  more  than  half 
way.  I  remember  the  arguments  down 
there:  "You  should  not  offer  any- 
thing," some  said;  others  said,  "Well, 
offer  $4  an  hour,"  knowing  that  would 
be  inadequate,  because  we  knew  that 
would  be  rejected.  Others  said.  "M.IO 
an  hour,"  and  that  would  also  have 
been  inadequate. 

Finally,  the  President  said,  "Look, 
let's  go  to  a  reasonable  wage  of  $4.25," 
which  certainly  over  3  years  will  get 
people  up  somewhat,  if  there  is  any  ef- 
ficaciousness to  that  at  all,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  much,  especially 
when  you  consider  the  job  loss,  and 
that  will  save  jobs  between  the  $4.65 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  offered,  and  the  $4.25 
that  the  President  offered,  but  let  us 
have  a  reasonable  training  wage  that 
works  and  let  us  have  that  extend  for 
6  months  because  we  will  save,  accord- 
ing   to    the    Department    of    Labor, 


170,000  jobs.  And  we  will  offset  the 
650,000  job  loss  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
proposal  with  the  170,000  job  gain. 

The  fact  is  they  took  into  consider- 
ation the  needs  of  this  body,  the  needs 
of  the  people,  the  fact  that  many, 
many  jobs  will  be  lost,  the  fact  that 
those  who  are  minorities  and  women 
will  be  hurt,  and  they  balanced  it  and 
tried  to  come  up  with  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach that  would  bring  consensus 
and  bring  people  to  the  bargaining 
table  so  that  they  could  take  it. 

Now,  he  said,  "I  will  go  up  to  $4.25." 
He  did  not  want  to  go  that  high. 
Nobody  who  understands  what  really 
happens  with  the  minimum  wage 
really  wants  to  increase  it,  except  for 
those  who  have  the  fond  hope  that 
maybe  it  will  do  some  good.  The  fact  is 
it  does  a  lot  of  harm.  Let  me  give  you 
an  illustration. 

This  shows  the  percentage  of  16-  to 
24-year-olds  with  jobs,  between  the 
years  1980  and  1988.  The  last  time  we 
passed  a  minimum  wage  increase  was 
in  1978,  as  I  recall,  and  the  last  in- 
crease was  in  fact  1981.  So  this  shows 
1979,  1980,  1981.  right  on  up  to  1988. 

When  the  minimum  wage  increase 
was  passed,  between  that  and  1982 
when  the  last  implementation  came 
into  effect,  look  at  the  percentage  of 
16-  to  24-year-olds  with  jobs.  It  almost 
drops  straight  down. 

And,  frankly,  when  does  it  start  up? 
During  the  Reagan  years  with  Reagan 
economics,  called  Reaganomics,  a  term 
of  derision  in  those  days.  You  do  not 
hear  that  today  after  better  than  7 
years  of  economic  advancement  and 
opportimity  in  this  country  based 
upon  the  free  enterprise  systems,  part 
of  which  was  let  us  not  increase  the 
minimum  wage  because  it  costs  jobs  to 
the  very  people  these  people  claim 
they  are  trying  to  help.  And  look  at 
how  teenage  jobs  shot  up.  The  graph 
makes  a  pretty  good  case  during  that 
period  of  time. 

If  we  take  the  majority's  approach 
toward  the  minimum  wage  or  even  the 
Graham-Pryor-Mitchell-Kennedy  ap- 
proach, the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
by  either  of  those  approaches  this 
chart  still  maintains  the  same.  You 
might  save  50.000  jobs  by  going  down 
10  cents  from  $4.65  to  $4.55  an  hour, 
at  the  most,  and  that  is  really  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  You 
might  save  50,000  jobs.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  if  we  go  with  the  majority's 
approach,  we  are  going  to  lose  basical- 
ly 650,000  job  opportunities  at  $4.65  an 
hour,  so  that  will  come  down  to  about 
600,000  at  the  best.  Of  those  opportu- 
nities, about  200.000  would  be  offset,  if 
we  take  the  President's  $4.25  an  hour 
ultimate  approach.  If  we  take  the 
President's  training  wage,  we  would 
save  170,000  more.  On  the  tip  credit 
that  the  President  has  offered,  we  will 
save  36,000  more,  and  everybody  is 
pretty  well  agreed  on  that,  and  then 


the  small  business  exemption  would 
save  a  little  bit  more. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
President's  approach  is  a  far  superior 
approach.  He  acknowledges  that  there 
is  a  sentiment  in  this  country  through 
the  polls  and  through  those  in  the  ma- 
jority, he  acknowledges  the  majority 
that  there  has  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  but  he  is  saying, 
"Let's  not  go  out  of  line  here,"  because 
what  you  are  going  to  do  is  cost  so 
many  jobs  and  hurt  the  very  people 
you  claim  you  are  supporting. 

Really,  if  you  stop  and  think  about 
it.  I  think  it  is  important  to  just  show 
the  geographic  distribution  of  mini- 
mum wage  earners  by  census  region. 
The  South  has  43  percent  of  all  mini- 
mum wage  recipients.  How  could  any 
Southern  Senator  vote  for  a  massive 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to  $4.55 
an  hour?  The  Midwest  has  29  percent, 
the  West  14  percent,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  Senator  Kennedy  loves  this 
bill,  because  they  only  have  14  percent 
of  minimum  wage  recipients. 

But  now  look  at  this:  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  there  are  3.9  million  mini- 
mum wage  earners  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  working  age  poverty  popu- 
lation of  20,698,000.  The  minimum 
wage  population  is  3,927,000,  72  per- 
cent of  whom  are  single  people;  60  per- 
cent are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24; 
66  percent  of  them  are  part  time.  Of 
those  who  are  heads  of  household  or 
those  who  are  employed  heads  of 
household  living  in  poverty  and  earn- 
ing the  minimum  wage  there  are 
336,000.  The  overlap  is  this  little  green 
percentage  right  here  of  the  two  cir- 
cles. 

So  this  is  not  an  issue  of  trying  to 
get  people  up  to  a  livable  wage  because 
the  vast  majority  of  those  on  the  mini- 
mum wage,  the  vast  majority  are  liter- 
ally are  those  who  are  150  percent 
above  the  poverty  level.  They  are  teen- 
agers. They  are  young  people.  They 
are  people  who  do  not  need  to  work  or 
they  are  people  who  have  a  part-time 
job. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Ls  there  are 
336.000  who  really  suffer.  We  ought  to 
directly  attack  that,  and  raising  them 
to  $4.55  an  hour  over  3  years  is  not 
going  to  alleviate  their  suffering  be- 
cause if  you  do  that,  if  you  raise  that, 
every  time  the  minimum  wage  goes  up 
you  have  a  ratcheting  effect;  every- 
body else's  wages  go  up.  If  a  person  is 
making  $4  an  hour  when  the  first  min- 
imum wage  increase  goes  up  and  let  us 
say  the  minimum  wage  goes  up  to 
$3.65  in  1989.  they  have  to  go  up  to 
$4.41  at  least.  If  it  goes  up  to  $4.25, 
they  have  to  go  up  to  $4.76;  if  it  goes 
up  to  $4.65,  they  have  to  go  up  to  $5.15 
an  hour,  and  everybody  else  goes  up 
except  those  who  are  making  a  lot  of 
money  in  our  society. 

So  by  the  time  you  get  through  with 
the  ratcheting  effects,  inflation,  the 
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dent  to  every  consumer  in  this  country 
and  back  to  the  Carter  years,  the  very 
increase  that  they  have  gotten  which 
is  supposed  to  do  so  much  compassion- 
ate good,  is  taken  away  from  them. 

It  would  be  a  lot  better  to  face  this 
thing  economically,  and  if  we  have 
working  poor,  and  we  have  336.000  of 
them,  let  us  have  an  earned  income 
tax  credit  refundable  and  get  them  up 
to  the  level  where  they  can  support 
their  families;  $4.55  within  the  next  3 
years  is  not  going  to  get  them  there.  It 
is  Just  that  simple. 

If  you  go  a  little  bit  farther  here  and 
look  at  what  happened  under  the 
Reagan  administration,  while  the  min- 
imimfi  wage  stayed  level  at  $3.35  an 
hour  from  1981  on,  between  1982  and 
1988,  minimum  wage  recipients,  those 
who  receive  the  minimum  wage, 
dropped  8.1  million  people.  Those  who 
were  on  the  minimum  wage  went  down 
to  where  there  is  only  3.9  million 
today.  „  „^ 

Now.  why  did  they  go  down?  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  those  who  make 
between  $5  and  $10  an  hour  went  up 
by  5  million  people  imder  the  Reagan 
years,  and  those  who  made  more  than 
$10  an  hour  went  up  18.4  million 
people.  My  goodness  gracious,  that 
ought  to  tell  us  something.  I  am  sure 
you  can  jockey  the  nxunbers  any  way 
you  want  to.  but  those  are  the  facts. 

The  economics  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  minimimi  wage  is  a  dog  and  that  it 
helps  nobody  except  those  who  are  on 
the  top  level,  those  10-buck  an  hour  or 
more  people,  who  then  make  higher 
wage  demands. 

If  Senator  Kennedy  insists  on  m- 
creasing  the  minimum  wage  39  percent 
to  $4.65  an  hour,  or  slightly  less  than 
that,  to  $4.55  an  hour,  by  voting  for 
the  Graham  substitute,  then  you  can 
absolutely  count  on  a  lot  of  jobs  being 
cut  out  and  a  lot  of  people  not  given 
the  opportunity,  those  who  are  un- 
skilled, undereducated,  and  incapable 
just  being  drummed  right  out  of  the 
work  force. 

And  if  you  use  the  training  wage 
that  Senator  Graham  has  described, 
basically  it  is  a  negligible  thing  that 
will  not  make  a  difference  at  all.  The 
President's  training  wage  does.  If  you 
add  that  all  up.  it  is  a  pretty  serious 
set  of  facts  here. 

I  think  that  what  happens  is  those 
who  make  over  $10  an  hour  or  more, 
they  then  can  make  their  demands  at 
the  top.  And  it  has  been  used  for  that 
for  years  said  people  are  catching  on. 
Now  President  Bush  said: 
Look,  I  am  wlIIinK  to  go— even  though  I 
think  It  is  a  lousy  idea— because  there  is 
public  sentiment  to  do  that.  1  have  to  say  I 
will  go  along  with  it,  even  though  I  think  a 
minimum    wage    is    an    archaic,    ancient 
custom  that  really  deserves  to  be  knocked 
out. 
He  said: 

If  you  will  give  me  my  training  wage, 
which  will  save  170.000  jobs,  and  you  go  to 


$4.25  an  hour.  I  will  do  it.  I  wiU  go  better 
than  halfway  with  you.  I  will  do  it.  We  will 
see  what  happens. 


And  maybe  the  training  wage  will 
prove,  once  and  for  all,  if  it  is  a  true 
training  wage,  that  literally  the  free 
enterprise  system  works,  as  I  think 
Reaganomics  proved  it  works.  And,  of 
course,  we  would  not  have  to  put  up 
with  the  archaic,  outmoded,  historical 
fiction  of  the  past  called  the  minimum 
wage,  which  has  done  so  much  to  keep 
minorities  and  women  in  poverty. 

Well.  I  do  not  think  any  one  argu- 
ment against  the  minimum  wage  is  the 
total  argument.  There  are  overwhelm- 
ing arguments  against  this  fiction 
which  has  gone  on  for  years.  It  is 
loved  by  those  who  are  in  organized 
labor  in  our  country.  Why?  It  is  a  won- 
derful tool  for  them.  I  carmot  blame 
them.  I  think  they  are  smart  to  advo- 
cate it.  because  if  you  push  it  up  39 
percent  on  the  bottom,  they  certainly 
can  make  any  kind  of  a  demand  at  the 
top.  They  can  say.  "Everything  else  is 
going  up;  we  have  to  go  up,  too,"  even 
though  it  basically  does  not  affect 
them.  The  way  it  affects  them  is  it 
stultifies  the  economy,  it  leads  to  in- 
flation, and,  of  course,  puts  us  right 
back  in  the  Carter  years  where  we 
were. 

Why  do  we  want  to  return  to  that? 
There  seems  to  be  such  a  desire  to  go 
to  the  Europeanization  of  America, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  said.  Why  do 
we  want  to  return  to  the  Carter  years 
when  we  have  had,  yes.  difficulties 
and  pockets  of  resistance  and  difficul- 
ties, but.  by  and  large,  a  recovery  that 
has  been  going  on  now  for  7  years. 

Well,  there  is  a  lot  I  would  like  to 
say  on  this.  But,  basically,  let  me  just 
say  that  I  would  like  to  point  out  some 
of  the  major  flaws  in  the  Democratic 
substitute  but  I  will  reserve  those  re- 
marks until  after  my  Democratic 
friends  have  had  a  chance  to  speak  on 
this. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
(Ms.  MIKULSKI  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes.  I  know  the  ma- 
jority leader  wants  to  speak  on  this 
issue. 

Madam  President,  just  to  respond  to 
what  was  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  about  New  England  not 
having  as  many  people  working  on  the 
minimum  wage.  As  the  Senator  from 
Utah  knows,  all  of  the  New  England 
States  have  a  higher  minimum  wage 
than  the  Federal  minimum  wage.  So 
the  reason  we  do  not  have  the  nimi- 
bers  is  because  the  States  have  a 
higher  minimum  wage.  I  thought  that 
we  ought  to  correct  that  for  the 
record. 

Madam  President,  on  the  old  ques- 
tions about  the  estimate  of  the 
number  of  people  that  will  lose  their 
jobs,  the  figures  which  have  been 
quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  are 


the  inflated  figures  provided  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  All  of  us  un- 
derstand that. 

Business  Week,  not  known  as  a  flam- 
ing liberal  magazine,  has  estimated  it 
would  be  less  than  100,000.  The  CBO 
figures  estimate  it  to  be  anywhere 
from  125,000.  Anytime  you  are  going 
to  get  some  increases  in  wages  it  will 
have  some  corresponding  reaction. 
You  are  talking  about  the  Department 
of  Labor  increasing  employment 
growth  by  5.2  million  by  1992.  So  we 
are  seeing  a  very  expanding  growth 
and,  therefore,  the  job  loss  will  effec- 
tively be  negligible. 

Madam  President,  the  Senator  talks 
about  ratcheting  up.  What  is  wrong 
with  ratcheting  people  up  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
minimum  wage?  We  are  ratcheting  up 
all  these  various  Individuals— variety 
stores,  apparel  and  textile,  retail,  serv- 
ice stations,  eating  and  drinking,  food 
stores.  They  all  make  up  about  40  mil- 
lion Americans  and  these  are  the  mini- 
mum wage  jobs. 

I  am  for  ratcheting  up— if  that  is  the 
question,  you  bet  I  am— to  make  sure 
that  those  individuals  are  at  least 
going  to  be  able  to  have  a  livable  wage. 
There  are  questions  about  who 
would  be  affected,  Madam  President. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says 
4.6  million  individuals  who  are  living 
in  poverty,  families  living  in  poverty, 
will  be  affected— 4.6  million  people  will 
be  affected.  Those  are  either  heads  of 
household,  or  the  children  working 
part-time.  Those  are  the  figures  of 
this  administration  or  the  previous  ad- 
ministration's figvwes.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. 

I  will  not  debate  the  question  of  the 
earned  income  tax  credit,  because  the 
administration  has  not  even  suggested 
it  or  supported  it.  And  I  do  not  know 
where  they  are  going  to  get  the  tax 
revenues  to  support  that.  Madam 
President. 

Finally,  for  this  part  of  the  debate. 
Madam  President,  we  passed,  with  a 
good  deal  of  our  colleagues'  support— I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Utah  sup- 
ported the  Welfare  Reform  Act— he 
did  not  support  it.  We  did  have  bipar- 
tisan support  on  that  issue,  and  I  will 
put  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  in 
the  Record.  But  we  had  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  both  parties. 

We  will  expand  $3.5  billion  to  get 
50,000  Americans  out  of  poverty,  ac- 
cording to  CBO.  According  to  the 
Urban  Institute,  with  this  increase,  we 
are  going  to  get  200,000  families  out  of 
poverty.  For  every  50,000— say  it  is 
just  50,000— that  has  a  savings  of  $500 
million  on  the  budget  and  saves  the 
States  $500  million.  If  you  get  100,000 
of  those  200,000  who  are  receiving  sup- 
port, welfare  support  or  other  depend- 
ency, you  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  $1  billion  and  the  States  $1  bil- 
Uon. 

I  ask,  as  we  come  to  conclude  this 
debate,  why  are  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  prepared  to  pay  taxpayers' 
money  to  get  some  people  out  of  pov- 
erty and  yet  turn  the  other  way  when 
it  comes  to  nontaxpayers  to  get  people 
out  of  poverty,  that  can  actually  save 
taxpayers  money? 

Madam  President,  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  about  29  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thanli  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  I  think  it  is  pretty 
important  to  point  out  that  only  two 
States  have  average  family  AFDC  ben- 
efits greater  than  working  full-time  at 
the  current  minimum  wage;  only  two 
States.  I  think  there  has  been  some 
misrepresentation  on  that  in  the  past 
debate.  Those  two  States  are  Alaska 
and  California.  So  welfare  is  hardly  an 
economic  alternative  to  working  at  a 
minimum  wage  job. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  noted  that  a 
study  by  the  Ohio  State  Center  for 
Human  Resources  Management  found 
that  those  employed  at  the  minimum 
wage  in  1981,  regardless  of  educational 
status,  actually  experience  substantial 
wage  growth  subsequent  to  holding 
that  Job.  The  vast  majority  of  those 
people. 

Senator  Graham's  proposal,  to 
which  Senator  Kennedy  has  sub- 
scribed, eliminates  600.000  of  those. 

That  proposal  of  Senator  Graham 
reduces  it  from  $4.65  down  to  $4.55. 
That  reduction  will  save  at  the  most 
50,000  jobs,  which  certainly  does  indi- 
cate the  650,000  jobs  will  be  lost  under 
the  Kennedy  program.  The  changes  in 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  sup- 
posed to  offset  projected  job  losses, 
but  those  are  flawed. 

With  regard  to  the  training  wage, 
the  training  wage  that  President  Bush 
has  offered  is  a  permanent  training 
wage.  Their's  sunsets  at  the  end  of  3 
years  and  if  we  make  it  permanent,  we 
would  save  14.000  more  jobs  just  be- 
cause of  the  permanency  of  the  train- 
ing wage.  Like  I  say,  their  proposal 
sunsets  at  the  end  of  3  years. 

There  will  be  no  training  wage  after 
the  minimum  wage  reaches  its  highest 
level,  therefore  there  is  no  job  saving 
offset.  And  I  personally  have  to  point 
out  that  with  the  way  it  is  written  on 
the  Democratic  side  in  the  Graham 
proposal,  there  will  be  no  training 
wage  because  there  is  no  way  it  can 
work.  In  fact,  it  lays  the  whole  process 
open  to  more  regulation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  have  a  training 
wage  work.  The  President's  will  work. 


Under  the  Graham  proposal,  for 
first  hires  only,  it  creates  additional 
burdens  and  liability  for  business.  Em- 
ployers will  not  use  the  wage  to  pre- 
serve entry  level  jobs  because  it  is  not 
worth  the  paying,  the  way  they  have 
written  it.  And  it  has  been  cleverly 
written  that  way  because  organized 
labor  hates  the  training  wage.  They 
are  afraid  it  will  work.  And  if  it  does,  it 
flies  in  the  face  of  decades  of  orga- 
nized labor  arguments. 

They  are  deathly  afraid  of  a  real 
training  wage. 

I  might  add  that  the  Graham  train- 
ing wage  implies  a  formal  training 
component,  and  I  can  guarantee  you 
that  employers  are  not  going  to  use  it 
if  it  costs  more  to  hire  at  the  training 
wage  than  it  does  at  the  new  minimum 
wage.  Why  would  they  use  it?  Of 
course,  that  is  the  genius  behind  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da and  his  cosponsors,  actually,  are 
doing  here.  It  is  genius  that  basically 
ensures  that  their  training  wage  will 
not  work.  The  age  is  only  85  percent, 
and  may  extend  only  for  60  days.  This 
is  even  less  incentive  to  employers. 

Under  the  President's  program  it  is 
$3.35  the  first  year;  80  percent  there- 
after, and  extends  for  6  months.  And 
it  will  save  170,000  jobs.  That  is  some- 
thing worthwhile. 

I  might  add.  their  approach  has  no 
incentive  for  employers,  or  at  least  less 
incentive  for  employers,  especially 
when  you  add  to  it  the  increased  risk 
of  liability  for  any  violations  they 
might  make.  And.  in  new  laws,  there 
are  generally  some  violations  or  at 
least  some  misiuiderstandings  as  they 
are  implemented. 

Employers  may  use  the  training 
wage  for  only  one-fourth,  under  the 
Graham  proposal,  of  total  hours  of 
employment.  That  means  a  store 
owner  with  40  employees  could  not 
hire  11  full-time  workers  at  the  train- 
ing wage. 

So  it  is  even  more  limited  there.  I 
question  whether  it  would  ever  work 
under  any  circumstances  the  way  it  is 
written.  And  if  it  does  not  work,  why 
do  it?  And,  of  course,  that  is  what 
many  would  like  anyway.  Let  us  not  do 
it  at  all  because  organized  labor  does 
not  want  it. 

But  that  is  nothing  new.  Organized 
labor  has  been  against  new  ideas  for 
the  past  8  or  10  years:  from  the  stand- 
point of  job  training  and  employment 
and  minimum  wage.  They  are  at  the 
forefront  of  some  new  ideas,  I  had 
better  make  that  clear,  because  I  co- 
sponsored  the  polygraph  protection 
bill  last  year  that  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  Senator  Kennedy 
and  I  worked  very  hard  on  that  to  get 
it  passed,  as  well  as  others  in  this 
body. 

Under  the  Graham  approach,  it  re- 
quires a  minimum  wage  of  $3.85.  an  in- 
crease of  15  percent  over  the  current 
minimum,  for  newly  exempted  small 


businesses.  This  provision  offsets  job 
savings  which  might  be  realized  by 
raising  the  enterprise  test. 

So,  I  really  do  not  think  it  is  a  pro- 
gram that  anybody  would  really  want 
to  support.  Of  course,  that  is  the  very 
idea.  They  will  support  it  but  mainly 
to  get  the  minimum  wage  to  $4.55. 
knowing  that  it  will  never  work  at  a 
true  training  wage.  And  that  is  what 
President  Bush  is  upset  about. 

Senator  Kennedy  says  that  we  can 
absorb  the  increase  due  to  job  growth. 
He  said  we  are  going  to  increase  jobs 
in  our  society.  But  this  growth,  pre- 
dicted by  the  Department  of  Labor,  is 
in  higher  paying  jobs.  Certainly  not 
entry  level  jobs.  And  there  is  a  massive 
growth  in  that  and  it  is  primarily 
coming  because  of  the  last  7  or  8  years 
of  economic  advancement  in  this  coun- 
try. Pour  million-plus  people,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts says,  are  affected  by  this  increase 
because  it  means  jobs  for  anyone  now 
earning  any  wage  under  $4.55  an  hour 
are  in  jeopardy.  Not  just  jobs  at  the 
current  minimum. 

I  also  think  there  is  serious  error  in 
the  CBO  job  loss  estimates,  upon 
which  Senator  Kennedy  is  relying.  Let 
me  make  that  point.  The  low  esti- 
mates from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  I  think  are  a  little  suspect.  The 
method  CBO  employed  to  reach  this 
particular  number  are  incorrect.  Let 
me  explain  with  the  help  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  Dr.  Michael  Boskin.  the 
former  distinguished  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Stanford  and  now  chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  on  Econom- 
ic Advisers.  To  estimate  correctly  the 
effect  of  a  minimum  wage  increase  the 
proposed  minimum  wage  must  be  com- 
pared to  the  status  quo  situation.  To 
do  this,  $3.35  an  hour  must  be  convert- 
ed to  a  percentage  of  the  average  pro- 
jected wage  in  1992  and  compared 
with  the  $4.65  as  a  percentage  of  the 
average  hourly  wage  in  1991. 

Unfortunately,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  relying 
on  a  job  loss  estimate  based  on  a 
faulty  comparison  between  the  ratio 
of  the  minimum  wage  to  the  current 
average  wage,  and  the  ratio  of  the  pro- 
posed minimum  to  the  projected  aver- 
age wage.  In  other  words,  this  mistake 
means  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimate  does  not  account  for 
jobs  which  would  have  been  created  if 
the  current  minimum's  relative  value 
were  allowed  to  continue  to  decline. 

He  is  relying  upon  faulty  statistics 
and  faulty  analysis  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  so  his  argiunents 
in  that  regard  should  not  l>e  given 
much  attention. 

Madam  President,  when  George 
Bush  was  campaigning  for  President 
last  fall,  he  said  he  would  support  a 
modest  increase  in  the  minimum  wage, 
provided  that  the  legislation  included 
an  effective  wage  differential— which 
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we  have  been  calling  a  training  wage 
or  new  hire  wage— which  would  en- 
courage employers  not  to  eliminate 
entry-level  jobs.  He  did  not  say  that  he 
thought  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
was  a  great  idea.  He  did  not  say  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  benefit  for 
low-income  families  in  America.  On 
the  contrary,  the  President  fully  un- 
derstands the  adverse  impact  of  a  min- 
imum wage  increase— particularly  a 
39-percent  increase  such  as  Senator 
Kennbdy  has  advocated. 

But,  as  President,  George  Bush  will 
be  true  to  his  word.  Since  he  cannot 
support  S.  4,  or  its  House  cousin,  H.R. 
2,  he  has  stated  specifically  what  he 
can  support.  His  compromise  is  a  seri- 
ous, good  faith  effort  toward  achieving 
the  minimum  wage  increase  many  in 
this  body  have  been  seeking. 

He  could  have  submitted  a  proposal 
for  a  token  raise.  He  could  have  of- 
fered $3.85  or  $4  as  his  top  rate,  and 
then  we  could  have  engaged  in  nickel 
and  dime  negotiations  for  3  months. 
President  Bush  decided  to  play  it 
straight  with  Congress  and  with  the 
American  people.  He  gave  us  his  sin- 
cere, best  offer,  and  he  has  pledged  to 
stick  by  it. 

He  has  proposed  an  increase  m  the 
minimum  wage  to  $4.25  in  three  incre- 
ments of  30  cents  each.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  27  percent.  That  is  meeting 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  more 
than  halfway.  Frankly,  as  my  col- 
leagues all  know.  I  would  be  happy  if 
we  did  not  increase  the  minimum  wage 
at  all.  _,    .  . 

But.  I  have  to  admire  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  way  they  have  handled 
this  issue.  They  have  proposed  a  com- 
promise that  addresses  the  concerns 
both  of  those  who  believe  a  minimum 
wage  increase  is  necessary  and  those 
who  are  troubled  by  its  effects. 

Madam  President,  I  am  one  who 
falls  in  the  latter  category.  I  think  we 
need  to  recognize  those  effects.  They 
cannot  be  minimized.  They  cannot  be 
swept  under  the  rug. 

Senator  Kennedy  challenged  some 
of  the  estimates  of  job  loss  that  I  cited 
in  my  opening  remarks  on  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Since  this  is  such  a  key 
point  in  this  debate,  I  think  it  is  worth 
a  little  of  the  Senate's  time  to  go 
through  this  again.  Frankly,  if  we 
enact  a  minimum  wage  increase  of  any 
amount,  we  must  be  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice jobs.  There  simply  is  no  way 
around  this  fact. 

First.  Senator  Kennedy  criticized 
the  finding  by  Robert  R.  Nathan  Asso- 
ciates that  882,000  jobs  would  be  lost 
given  a  minimum  wage  hike  to  $4.65. 
The  Senator  suggested  that  because 
the  study  was  conducted  for  the  retail 
Industry  It  Is  somehow  tainted.  Frank- 
ly, I  do  not  believe  that  a  firm  headed 
by  Robert  Nathan  would  deliberately 
cook  the  numbers  so  they  would  come 
out  with  the  highest  of  all  the  job  loss 


estimates  I  have  heard  In  this  discus- 
sion. That  is  ridiculous. 

And,  let  me  also  clarify  that  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  all  of  the  job 
loss  estimates  I  cited  In  my  opening 
statement;  but,  I  think  It  says  some- 
thing very  important  when  we  have 
unanimity  on  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  jobs  will  go  down  the 
drain  If  we  pass  this  bill. 

Frankly,  the  low  estimate  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  is  a  little 
suspect.  The  methods  CBO  employed 
to  reach  this  particular  number  are  In- 
correct. Let  me  explain  with  the  help 
of  a  letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Michael 
Boskln,  formerly  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Stanford  and 
now  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

To  estimate  correctly  the  effect  of  a 
minimum  wage  Increase,  the  proposed 
minimum  wage  must  be  compared  to 
the  status  quo  situation.  To  do  this. 
$3.35  must  be  converted  to  a  percent- 
age of  the  average  projected  wage  in 
1992  and  compared  with  the  $4.65  as  a 
percentage  of  the  average  hourly  wage 
In  1992.  Unfortunately,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Is  relying  on  a  job 
loss  estimate  based  on  a  faulty  com- 
parison between  the  ratio  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  the  current  average 
wage  and  the  ratio  of  the  proposed 
minimum  to  the  projected  average 
wage. 

In  other  words,  this  mistake  means 
that  the  CBO  estimate  does  not  ac- 
count for  jobs  which  would  have  been 
created  if  the  current  minimum's  rela- 
tive value  were  allowed  to  continue  to 
decline. 

Senator  Kennedy  also  Invited  us  to 
take  a  look  at  the  record  and  at  what 
happened  after  previous  minimum 
wage  Increases.  Well.  I  am  happy  to  do 
that.  But,  I  think  we  need  to  keep 
things  in  perspective. 

First,  we  need  to  remember  that  the 
coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  has  been  extended  gradually  over 
the  last  50  years.  In  the  past,  job 
losses  have  been  alleviated  somewhat 
because  workers  were  often  able  to 
find  jobs  In  the  uncovered  sector. 
Today,  there  Is  very  little  of  the  labor 
market  that  is  not  covered  by  the  min- 
imum wage  law. 

Second,  we  have  the  findings  from  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  institute  for 
Social  Research  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  which  was  commissioned  by 
the  Minimum  Wage  Study  Commis- 
sion. The  Institute  was  asked  to  find 
out  what  the  actual  response  was  to 
the  minimum  wage  Increases  In  1979 
and  1980  of  9.4  percent  and  6.9  per- 
cent, respectively.  Keep  In  mind  that 
the  first  year's  Increase  alone  under  S. 
4  Is  nearly  15  percent.  Let  me  quote 
just  one  paragraph  of  this  report: 

Approximately  one-tenth  of  aU  employees 
and  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  minimum 
wage  employees  worked  in  establishments 
that  reported  a  disemployment  effect.  Prom 


an  exposure  point  of  view,  these  results  are 
significant.  [Page  2691 

These  disemployment  effects  Includ- 
ed cancellation  of  plans  to  hire  addi- 
tional workers— 11  percent,  of  the  es- 
tablishments reduction  of  employee 
work  hours— 9  percent,  discharge  of 
current  employees— 7  percent,  and 
jobs  left  vacant  after  workers  volun- 
tarily left  their  employment.  Forty 
percent  of  the  establishments  with 
employees  earning  less  than  the  new 
minimum  reported  raising  the  wages 
of  other  employees  to  maintain  the 
wage  differentials.  One-third  raised 
prices. 

These  effects  were  not  Imagined. 
They  were  real.  It  Is  possible  to  have 
these  adverse  reactions  to  a  minimum 
wage  Increase  and  still  have  Increase 
In  overall  employment  and  drops  in 
unemployment  rates. 

The  reason  why  Is  really  quite  un- 
complicated when  we  stop  to  think 
about  It.  University  of  Michigan  econ- 
omist Dr.  Charles  Brown  explains  that 
during  the  time  the  economy  was 
growing,  the  real  minimum  wage  has 
been  falling. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
makes  the  same  observation  when 
commenting  on  the  unpublished  re- 
search of  Allison  Wellington,  which 
the  majority  relied  upon  In  Its  commit- 
tee views.  Dr.  Boskln  also  points  out 
the  error  of  suggesting  that  employ- 
ment Is  not  sensitive  to  wages  even 
though  other  economic  factors  play  a 
role.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  to  me  from  Dr.  Michael  Boskln 
be  Included  In  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  would  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Record  a  second 
letter  from  Dr.  Boskln,  dated  April  10, 
along  with  an  analysis  of  Allison  Wel- 
lington's paper  done  by  the  Council  of 
Ekjonomlc  Advisers.  If  anything,  the 
Wellington  paper  seems  to  support  the 
administration's  findings  on  job  loss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Very  honestly,  given 
this  analysis.  I  could  not  stand  here 
today  supporting  an  Increase  of  any 
amount  unless  there  were  provisions 
designed  to  help  those  individuals  who 
are  boimd  to  be  left  out  In  the  cold  If 
the  minimum  wage  Is  raised. 

The  President's  proposal  contains 
such  provisions.  He  has  proposed  a 
wage  differential  that  would  allow  em- 
ployers to  pay— and  workers  to  accept 
a  wage  of  80  percent  of  the  minimum, 
or  $3.35  an  hour,  for  a  period  of  6 
months  provided  that  other  workers 
are  not  displaced.  This  proposal  pro- 
vides the  Incentive  for  businesses  not 
to  eliminate  entry-level  jobs— an  incen- 
tive that  is  absolutely  essential  if  we 
elect  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  by 
36  percent.  27  percent,  or  10  percent. 

Teenagers  and  other  inexperienced 
workers  are  the  ones  who  are  hurt  by 
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arbitrary  increases  in  the  base  wage. 
Labor  Department  data,  shown  on  this 
chart,  indicate  declining  empioyment 
percentages  for  teenagers  and  young 
adults  when  the  minimum  wage  was 
raised  in  1979,  1980.  and  1981.  Employ- 
ment for  this  group  does  not  start 
back  up  again  until  1982. 

The  labor  force  participation  rates 
for  young  black  men,  particularly  for 
those  in  the  16  to  17  age  group,  show 
that  young  minorities  are  seriously  af- 
fected by  minimum  wage  increases. 

These  findings  were  corroborated  by 
Prof.  Finis  Welch  of  UCLA  who  testi- 
fied that  the  adverse  impact  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  increase  would  fall  dispro- 
portionately on  black  teenagers.  He 
pointed  out  that  today  a  black  teen- 
ager was  only  half  as  likely  as  a  white 
to  be  employed  despite  overall  gains  in 
minority  employment  during  the  last  6 
years. 

And,  Madam  President,  we  will  be 
sadly  mistaken  if  we  think  that  these 
teenagers  will  automatically  get  jobs 
when  they  turn  older.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  testimony  presented  to  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee back  in  1985  when  we  were  consid- 
ering another  proposal  for  a  youth  op- 
portunity wage.  The  National  Confer- 
ence of  Black  Mayors,  which  had  en- 
dorsed President  Reagan's  proposal 
for  a  youth  wage  in  1986.  presented 
disturbing  testimony  about  the  job- 
lessness of  many  young  people  and 
where  it  leads.  Mayor  Marion  Barry, 
who  was  then  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Black  Mayors,  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  the  association.  He 
said: 

If  we  are  not  careful  here,  we  are  produc- 
ing a  generation  of  young  people  who  have 
never  held  a  Job.  And  I  think  that  is  a  dan- 
gerous situation  for  us  to  be  in,  where  you 
have  people  at  23.  24.  and  25  years  of  age 
who  have  never  held  a  job. 

Duiing  the  same  heauing.  Mr.  Angel 
Lopez,  then  national  chairman  of 
SER-Vobs  for  Progress,  a  national  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  expanding  op- 
portunities for  Hispanics,  commented 
on  his  own  experience: 

Given  the  option  of  no  Job  versus  a  Job 
that  paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage, 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  what  I 
would  have  done.  I  am  equally  certain  that 
If  my  first  employer  had  been  required  to 
pay  the  prevailing  minimum  wage.  I  would 
not  have  been  employed. 

The  National  Conference  of  Black 
Mayors,  SER,  and  other  national  orga- 
nizations which  endorsed  the  1986 
youth  wage  proposal  were  not  against 
the  minimtim  wage.  Many  of  these 
same  groups  may  be  supporting  S.  4 
today.  But  they  also  recognized  the 
impact  the  statutory  wage  floor  has  on 
the  unskilled  and  the  inexperienced. 
Obvioiisly.  a  higher  minimum  wage 
means  a  higher  hurdle  for  these  indi- 
viduals to  jump  over. 

We  simply  cannot  pass  a  minimum 
wage  increase  without  taking  the  tre- 
mendous loss  of  entry-level  jobs  into 


account.  I  will  reiterate  a  point  I  made 
earlier:  How  do  we  expect  a  teenager 
to  walk  into  a  business  and  get  a  $10- 
an-hour  job?  How  do  we  expect  a 
person  who  cannot  read  or  do  basic 
math  to  get  a  job  paying  $10  an  hour 
and  which  requires  commensurate 
education  and  skills?  We  have  to  have 
entry-level  jobs  in  this  country. 

The  bill  being  offered  by  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  is  well  in- 
tentioned,  but  it  won't  do  the  job. 
Lowering  the  top  rate  to  $4.55  saves— 
at  the  most— 50,000  jobs.  Even  the 
change  in  the  enterprise  test  will  not 
help  significantly  since  it  requires  the 
first  increment  of  the  wage  increase  to 
be  implemented. 

A  2-month  training  wage  with  all  the 
terms  and  conditions  included  in  this 
amendment  would  save  only  about 
14,000  if  the  training  wage  were  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  FLSA.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  amendment  being  proposed 
by  the  majority  leadership  calls  for  a 
sunset  of  that  authority  after  3  years. 
That  sunset  occurs  at  the  same  time 
the  third  installment  of  the  increase 
takes  effect  and  reaches  its  new  top 
rate.  So,  when  the  minimum  wage  is 
the  highest,  there  will  be  no  training 
wage.  Does  this  make  sense  to  anyone 
here? 

The  President's  proposal  for  a  train- 
ing wage  is  simple,  easier  to  enforce 
properly,  and  provides  a  far  more  ef- 
fective incentive  for  employers  to  use 
this  special  wage  to  preserve  entry- 
level  jobs. 

This  chart  shows  the  job  savings 
that  come  from  the  substitute  pro- 
posed by  President  Bush.  The  new 
hire  wage  will  offset  169,000  jobs.  This 
wage  differential,  together  with  a  re- 
duction in  the  top  rate  to  $4.25,  and 
the  tip  credit  and  small  business  provi- 
sions, will  offset  423,000,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  job  loss  projected 
under  S.  4. 

And,  for  those  who  believe  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  is  impor- 
tant, the  President's  alternative  pro- 
vides a  27-percent  increase.  The  ad- 
ministration's compromise  strikes  a 
good  balance.  It  recognizes  both  the 
importance  many  attach  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  its  periodic  increase 
and  the  dangers  such  increases  pose  to 
the  unskilled  and  inexperienced  work- 
ers in  our  society.  I  urge  all  Senators 
to  consider  it  carefully  and  join  us  in 
supporting  it. 

Exhibit  1 
The  Chairman  op  the 
Council  op  Economic  Advisers. 

Washington,  April  6.  1989. 
Hon.  Orrin  G.  Hatch. 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatch:  As  you  know,  the 
Committee  Report  for  Senate  Bill  S-4  criti- 
cized Administration  estimates  of  job  losses 
as  being  "severely  overinflated." 

The  Report  argues  (wrongly)  that  Admin- 
istration estimates  "ignored  the  relationship 
between  the  minimum  wage  and  the  average 
wage."  thereby  overstating  the  impact  of  S- 


4  on  future  levels  of  the  minimum  wage 
when  compared  with  future  levels  of  market 
wages. 

The  Report  also  claims  that  the  Adminis- 
tration numbers  are  based  on  "outdated"  es- 
timates of  disemployment  effects,  because 
they  derive  from  studies  that  include  data 
only  through  1979  (or  earlier).  While  the 
latest  work  by  Allison  Wellington  (which  in- 
cludes data  through  1986)  does  show  small- 
er gains  from  reductions  in  the  real  mini- 
mum wage  than  earlier  studies,  there  are  a 
variety  of  reasons  to  question  whether  the 
more  recent  evidence  can  be  used  to  project 
the  effects  of  a  large  rise  in  the  minimum. 

On  the  first  point,  the  committee  report 
noted  (correctly)  that:  "In  virtually  all 
Job  loss  studies,  the  accepted  methodology 
is  to  estimate  the  impact  on  the  change  in 
the  minimum  relative  to  the  average 
wage.  *  •  • " 

The  correct  approach  to  measuring  the 
impact  of  the  increased  minimum  in  1992  is 
to  compare  the  $4.65  minimum  against  a 
scenario  in  which  no  rise  in  the  minimum 
occurs.  Following  the  standard  methodology 
(as  we  always  have),  it  is  necessary  to  esti- 
mate the  current  $3.35  minimum  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  average  wage  in  1992.  Based 
on  the  Committee's  own  projections,  this 
ratio  will  be  31.4  percent  in  1992,  as  com- 
pared with  a  ratio  of  43.6  percent  if  the  min- 
imum is  increased  to  $4.65. 

Thus,  the  appropriate  comparison  is  one 
between  a  minimum  wage  equal  to  31.4  per- 
cent of  the  average  wage  and  a  minimum 
wage  equal  to  43.6  percent  of  the  average 
wage.  However,  this  is  not  the  comparison 
made  by  the  Committee.  Instead,  the  Com- 
mittee has  compared  the  projected  ratio  of 
43.6  percent  with  the  current  ratio  of  36.1 
percent. 

The  Committee's  use  of  the  current  ratio 
is  equivalent  to  assuming  a  minimum  wage 
equal  to  $3.85  in  1992,  and  then  using  this 
$3.85  figure  as  the  basis  for  comparisons 
with  the  proposed  $4.65  minimum.  The 
Committee's  calculations  thus  ignore  the 
extra  employment  that  would  be  generated 
by  letting  the  relative  minimum  decline 
below  its  current  level. 

Regarding  the  second  point,  past  "econo- 
metric" evidence  (based  on  data  prior  to 
1980)  suggests  that  when  the  ratio  of  the 
minimum  wage  to  the  average  wage  rises  by 
10  percent,  employment  among  teens  (age 
16-19)  fall  by  roughly  1  percent  to  3  per- 
cent, while  employment  among  young 
adults  (age  20-24)  falls  by  roughly  V*  to  V*  of 
1  percent.  Given  that  about  6.8  million 
teens  and  13.2  million  young  adults  were 
employed  in  1988,  these  percentage  losses 
translate  into  roughly  160.000  jobs  for  each 
10  percent  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  the  average  wage.  Given  that 
S-4  implies  a  39  percent  increase  in  the  min- 
imum wage  relative  to  the  average  wage 
(43.6  is  equal  to  139  percent  of  31.4).  these 
numbers  imply  a  loss  of  roughly  650.000 
Jobs. 

Clearly,  an  important  component  of  these 
calculations  is  the  estimated  percentage  dis- 
employment effect  that  would  accompany 
any  given  change  in  the  relative  minimum 
wage.  As  described  in  the  Committee  Report 
and  in  the  Congressional  Record,  recent 
work  by  Allison  Wellington  suggests  that, 
when  data  from  the  1980-86  period  are  in- 
cluded in  the  analysis,  disemployment  ef- 
fects appear  much  smaller.  This  finding 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  Between  1979 
and  1986,  the  minimum  wage  fell  from  47.1 
percent  of  the  average  wage  to  a  level  of 
38.2   percent,   and   yet   the   percentage   of 
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cent  (despite  a  15  percent  increase  In  the  ^^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  effects  to  differ  (see  her  "«"                                                (3J3)     (2.39) 

stetutory  minimum).  whUe  the  1980-82re-  g^jfjcations  9  and  10  in  attached  Table  1),          coKMr- — 7.",     7.?' 

cession  left  unemployment  at  record  post-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  effects  for  changes  In             '"""'     '     ' 

war  levels  ( 19.9  percent  for  teens  In  January  ^^^  minimum  wage  than  for  changes  In  cov-  ^_s^^  m  iI»mi  .ifae  «  »  n*  pnnttoes  md.  me 

We  make  these  points  not  to  "explain     erage.  ,„^,„.t„  .»,_*  -  mv  in-       ■  Sipifiant  at «« Siwowt  lewi 

=£rHk£"ri,ss--te  z£S.Tz^.-,XT^rx  -sr^s^To^-i-Jierw . 

effects  of  changes  on  the  supply  side  of  the  cent  to  a  decrease  of  0.07  percent.  Prom  minute  to  myself. 

market  Unfortunately,  the  date  from  which  these  findings,  one  would  conclude  that  the  Madam  President,  I  will  include  in 
these  estimates  derive  are  not  all  that  In-  important  factor  is  the  level  of  the  mini-  ^^^  Record  the  Congressional  Re- 
formative, and  new  results  based  on  a  period  ^^^  ^age  and  that  there  are  Uttle  or  no  j^^jj  Service  material,  which  is  the 
such  as  1979-86.  In  which  there  was  a  major  coverage  effects."  [Wellington,  page  111:  maximum  monthly  AFDC  and  Food 
recession  (the  worst  in^he  postwar  pertoo)  ^^^  findings  are  worth  noting,  for  they  gtamp  Benefit  Program  for  a  one- 
should  not  be  considered  deimitive.  suggest  that  S-4.  which  combines  a  large  In-  ^  f^mUy  of  three  persons.  If  you 

— -  MXCH^.BOSKIN.        -ras^rrerilo^rco^ere-l^S     ^t^^.^^^^^^^^l^^^^^^l 

r^C^.u^or.^  ^-Ze'SS'^'il'^i^^^^SS^-  mtS'iS?nofbeh^hertha.even 
COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADvisras  Jo  '^^^fj^^^^^^^j^^^^  „e  subject  to  all  with  the  Graham  $4.55  amendment. 
Washington.  Apnl  10. 1989.  P^^^^'J^j^'^'ln  our  letter  of  April  6.  Not  one  State  that  will  be  higher. 
Hon.ORHiNG.IUTCH  Nevertheless.  It  should  at  least  be  clear  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  get 
^•^  ^^^^^^^mS  A?ter  I  sent  you  my  from  these  numbers  that  Wellington's  wBrk  people  off  dependency,  trying  to  worlc 
,.«If  i«T^  w^k^^dtfg  the  Co,Littee  does  not  unambiguously  show  smaller  ef-  rather  than  being  on  the  dependency. 
ReMrt  for  ^nate  Bill  ^4.  my  staff  was  fects  of  S-4  than  previously  estimated.  i  ^Quld  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  study  by  Allison  weUlngton  chose  not  to  emphasize  these  tor  from  Nebraska.  ^^ 
Wellington  (which  updates  earlier  studies  findings,  apparently  because  she  could  not  ^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
by  Uicludlng  date  for  the  1979-86  period)  re-  explain  the  differing  effects  of  coverage  and  ggnator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized, 
ferred  to  In  the  Committee  Report.  In  con-  ^^^  levels.  However,  this  is  no  justification  ^^  EXON  Madam  President,  I  rise 
trast  to  the  Committee's  conclusion  that  the  ^^^  ignoring  what  amounts  to  a  clear  and  •  support  for  the  substitute 
study  suggests  a  smaller  e"eft/'"°'?„"i^\"-  strong  finding  in  the  data,  one  which  may  ,  j 'g  4  ^  significant  improve- 
crease  in  the  minimum  wage  than  that  est  -  explained  by  cyclical  phenomena  or  dif-  ^^I^f "  °  mv  view  of  that  previously 
mated  by  the  Administration  using  outdat-  j^s  between  those  firms  affected  by  an  ment  m  '"y  .^'^^  °^  .;"*\f  „  ^^"rl' 
Td^lmates."  It  is  our  conclusion  after  re-  ^^^^^d^jmum  and  those  firms  affect-  before  us.  This  Proi^>^'°"  ^  ^.^ff^f ": 
viewing  the  study  that  the  author's  work  ac-  f^'^^^.^^^  coverage.  The  fact  that  Wei-  able  compromise.  I  have  been  Ustenmg 
tuaUy  supports  the  Administration  s  job  loss  >  ^^^^  ^^^  explain  the  results  in  lines  to  the  debate  and  thus  far  the  oppo- 
estimates.  As  the  attached  document  shows.  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  maintained  only  that  there 
the  author  reports  several  different  esu_  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^  making  should  be  no  increase  at  all  in  the  min- 
mates.  but  those  which  are  best  supported  j^  ^^^  ^j^g 

^iTs^r^'tTe  SS^t^tTon'f  S  '  o   Wellingtons  estimates,  the  least  ques-  Soro^the  President  ajd  the  vast 
IL                           ^^^  tlonable  for  predicting  the  potential  effects  majority  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
wTcontlnue  to  question  the  reliability  of  ^f  s-4  are  those  which  do  not  depend  on  ar-  j^  ^^y  view,  the  time  is  right  for  an 
results  based  on  the  1979-86  experience.  If  bitrary  assumptions  that  are  clearly  incon-  increase    in    our    Nation's    minimum 
such  results  are  to  be  quoted,  however,  we  si^tent  with  the  date.  These  are  WeUing-  ^^^  ^  ^^j^y  qj  y^y  may  recaU,  I  did 
think  it  is  important  to  note  that  WeUing-  ^^^^'s  estimates  In  lines  9  and  10  of  Tab  el.  support  the  increase  in  the  mini- 
ton's  results  do  not  unambiguously  show  ^^^^^i^  ^hich  support  previous  Admlnis-  ^                 ^^  proposed  just  this 
smaller  minimum  *»«««"«=**  than  those  ^^^^^^^  numbers.  nast  year  My  view  then,  and  one  that 
nrrtSs^Sher^rrmatlon  is  helpful  Htrn'Selieve,  was  that  a  minimum 
to  you  wage  increase  would  have  been  quickly 
Sincerely.  vetoed  by  President  Reagan  and  that 
Michael  J.  Boskin. 
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there  was  insiifficient  support  to  over- 
ride that  veto. 

A  minimum  wage  increase  then  was 
a  battle  that  could  not  be  won.  and  I 
saw  no  reason  in  fighting  the  battle 
for  symbolic  purposes,  especially  in 
the  middle  of  an  important  election 
period. 

I  am  aware  of  the  threat  of  our  new 
President  to  veto  any  increase  in  the 
minimiitn  wage  that  is  not  in  line  with 
his  proposal. 

I  would  submit,  however,  that  this  is 
an  issue  upon  which  reasonable  people 
can  differ.  In  such  situations,  negotia- 
tions and  compromise  9xt  essential. 
Concern  for  our  Nation's  workers  is 
not  solely  possessed  by  my  Democratic 
colleagues,  nor  can  it  be  solely  claimed 
by  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
President  Bush  has  signaled  his  con- 
cern by  supporting  a  minimum  wage 
increase,  and  I  remain  hopeful  that  he 
will  see  fit  to  negotiate  and  compro- 
mise a  proposal  that  can  overwhelm- 
ingly be  approved  by  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

And,  unlike  last  year.  I  am  convinced 
that  our  differences  on  this  issue  can 
be  resolved.  Last  year  it  was  clear  that 
any  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
would  be  vetoed  by  President  Reagan. 
President  Bush  has  taken  a  signf  icant- 
ly  different  view.  We  are  now  general- 
ly agreed  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease, and  the  debate  is  on  how  much 
and  under  what  conditions. 

I  am  not  convinced  the  difference 
between  the  President's  $4.25  and  S. 
4's  $4.55.  or  only  30  cents,  is  of  such 
significance  that  the  former  is  wise 
and  the  latter  is  foolhardy.  That  rea- 
sonably small  difference  is  not  signifi- 
cant. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  claims  that 
Jobs  will  be  lost  and  that  inflation  will 
result  from  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Nevertheless,  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  sig- 
naled clearly  they  want  to  accept  that 
risk  which  is  not  a  certainty.  I  submit 
that  there  are  few  bills  signed  into  law 
that  do  not  have  some  potential  nega- 
tive effects. 

The  question  that  is  always  asked 
and  that  must  always  be  answered  by 
each  of  us  is  whether  the  likely  good 
that  will  come  of  a  particular  bill  will 
outweigh  the  bad. 

In  my  view,  the  opponents  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  increase  have  unduly  fo- 
cused on  the  bad  and  fail  to  properly 
weigh  the  good.  It  is  undisputed,  for 
example,  that  millions  of  Americans 
will  have  their  incomes  boosted  by  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 

Those  Americans  have  not  seen  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  since 
1981.  During  the  intervening  years,  in- 
flation has  seriously  eroded  the 
buying  power  of  the  current  minimiim 
wage. 

President  Bush,  in  making  his  pro- 
posal, simply  made  his  own  best  calcu- 
lations to  what  point  the  good  clearly 


outweighed  the  bad.  His  proposal  is  an 
admission  that  the  minimum  wage  can 
l>e  raised  in  the  view  of  the  adminis- 
tration without  causing  severe  unem- 
ployment or  unnecessarily  fueling  in- 
flation. My  differences  with  the  Presi- 
dent are  but  a  matter  of  degree.  I  am 
willing  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
slightly  higher  than  the  President.  In 
making  that  decision,  I  am  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  even  a  raise  to  $4.55 
an  hour  will  not  bring  the  minimum 
wage  to  the  buying  power  that  it  held 
in  1981. 

Nebraska's  economy  is  not  the  same 
as  what  exists  on  our  coasts  and  in  our 
large  urban  cities.  There  exists  a  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  cost  of 
living  in  one  of  Nebraska's  small  rural 
communities  and  the  cost  of  living  in 
Washington.  DC.  for  example.  But,  a 
person  working  a  full-time  job  at  our 
current  minimum  wage  would  earn  but 
$6,968  per  year.  Even  in  Nebraska,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  sup- 
port a  family  on  $580  a  month. 

Many  have  and  will  argue  that  most 
minimum  wage  workers  are  not  sup- 
porting a  family.  Perhaps  that  is  true. 
To  me.  however,  that  argument  misses 
the  point.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  honest,  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans who  are  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  and  who  are  relying  upon  mini- 
mum wage  jobs.  Those  citizens  are  the 
least  educated  and  skilled  in  our 
Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  the  5  minutes  yielded  to 
him  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, who  is  controlling  the  time,  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President. 
does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  want 
2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  EXON.  Three  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  resume. 

Mr.  EXON.  Many  of  those  citizens  I 
was  just  referring  to  are  prevented 
through  causes  over  which  they  have 
no  control  from  bettering  their  educa- 
tional or  training  level.  A  raise  in  the 
minimum  wage  will  help  those  individ- 
uals lead  a  better  life  and  the  time  is 
long  since  passed  to  give  those  workers 
some  semblance  of  an  even  break. 

I  am  not  fond  of  efforts  to  create  a 
subminimum  wage.  I  have  been  in- 
trigued by  the  lal>eling  of  such  efforts. 
Initially,  the  wage  was  called  a  "train- 
ing" wage  by  its  supporters.  Now,  I 
hear  that  it  is  referred  to  as  a  "new 
hire"  wage.  That  change  is  an  outright 
admission  by  supporters  that  the  6- 
month  subminimum  wage  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  has  little  if  anything 
to  do  with  training. 

In  most  States,  we  have  now  and  will 
continue  to  employ  a  special  lower- 
than-minimum  wage  for  students  that 
equates  to  a  "training"  wage  for  many 
young  people. 


I  used  to  own  a  small  business,  and  I 
know  that  in  ruiming  a  business  the 
minimum  wage  is  what  you  pay  your 
new  employees  who  cannot  command 
a  higher  salary.  In  my  view,  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  the  training  wage. 

The  stairs  to  a  better  salary  should 
not  include  steps  down  into  a  base- 
ment. The  President's  proposal  for  a  6- 
month  subminimum  is  but  a  recogni- 
tion that  many  employers  give  their 
minimum  wage  employees  a  raise  after 
a  short  time.  There  is  no  need  for  Con- 
gress to  mandate  whep  employers 
must  increase  an  employee's  salary. 

There  are  clearly  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  concept  of  a  training,  new 
hire,  or  subminimum  wage  and,  at 
their  urging,  I  am  willing  to  give  the 
concept  a  try.  The  proposal  that  has 
been  submitted  in  the  substitute  for 
the  minimum  wage  bill  is  an  honest 
effort  to  compromise  with  those  who 
support  the  concept  and  I  can  support 
the  proposal  when  it  is  held  in  that 
light. 

Madam  President,  the  time  is  right 
for  a  minimum  wage  increase.  Let  us 
pass  this  bill  and  send  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Labor  Conunittee 
who  had  an  opportunity  to  review  this 
issue  during  the  100th  Congress,  and 
also  during  the  first  few  months  of 
this  Congress,  had  to  feel  a  sense  of 
frustration  because  none  of  us  wanted 
to  vote  against  increasing  anyone's 
pay. 

We  would  all  like  to  be  a  part  of  an 
effort  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living  and  the  opportunity  for  higher 
wages  for  every  American.  Let  us  im- 
derstand  that  today  we  are  not  voting 
on  whether  there  ought  to  be  opportu- 
nity for  higher  wages  for  every  work- 
ing American.  We  all  agree  on  that. 
The  issue  is  simply  whether  this  bill  is 
designed  to  achieve  the  best  for  all 
American  workers  in  terms  of  opportu- 
nities to  earn  in  the  workplace,  to  real- 
ize returns  on  investment  for  those 
who  are  involved  in  business,  and  to 
create  a  general  economic  environ- 
ment conducive  to  continued  growth 
and  opportunity  in  America  for  every- 
one. 

We  are  headed  in  the  right  direction 
in  terms  of  economic  growth.  We  are 
creating  more  jobs  in  America  than 
ever  before.  According  to  the  latest 
unemployment  rate  statistics,  our  un- 
employment rate  is  at  a  14-year  low. 
We  are  the  envy  of  the  world  in  eco- 
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nomic  strength  and  diversity  and  natu- 
ral resources  and  an  abundance  of  ev- 
erything for  our  citizens. 

It  is  a  little  perplexing  to  be  con- 
fronted with  what  I  think  amounts  to 
a  political  dialog  here  today,  and  we 
ought  to  put  it  in  that  perspective. 
Our  President  has  indicated  that  he  is 
willing  to  support  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  but  he  has  indicated 
there  are  certain  provisions  he  is  going 
to  insist  be  Included  in  that  legislation. 
The  majority  side  is  obviously  not 
including  those  provisions.  It  is  not  in- 
cluding the  6-month  training  wage. 
What  Is  going  to  happen  if  this  body 
approves  this  bill?  We  are  going  to  say 
to  certain  regions  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially the  South,  that  they  are  going 
to  loae  more  jobs  and  more  job  oppor- 
tunities than  other  regions.  The  South 
is  not  a  high-technology,  high-paid 
area,  but  more  people  will  lose  the  op- 
portunity for  a  good  paying  job  in  that 
region  of  the  country  than  In  any 
other.  The  studies  agree  on  that. 

So  I  hope  we  will  look  at  the  bill  and 
try  to  reach  a  consensus.  Let  us  follow 
the  President's  lead.  Let  us  have  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  provides  a 
$4.25  an  hour  minimum  wage,  but  let 
us  reject  the  provisions  being  proposed 
today  by  the  committee  and  by  the 
substitute. 

Madam  President,  accordmg  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  rate  as  proposed  in 
S.  4  would  result  in  the  loss  of  up  to 
800,000  jobs.  Although  their  estimates 
of  potential  job  losses  may  vary,  over 
60  studies  on  file  at  the  Department 
and  prepared  by  economists  from  all 
across  the  political  spectrum  support 
the  basic  argument  that  an  increased 
minimum  wage  would  result  in  lost  job 
opportunities. 

Even  more  troubling  than  these  seri- 
ous economic  consequences  is  their 
imeven  distribution  among  geographi- 
cal regioiis.  Since  43  percent  of  the 
minimum  wage  earners  live  in  the 
South  and  another  29  percent  In  the 
Midwest,  it  does  not  require  a  gradu- 
ate degree  in  economics  to  conclude 
that  the  impact  of  a  minimum  wage 
increase,  both  on  those  who  earn  It 
and  those  who  pay  it.  will  be  felt  more 
heavUy  in  those  regions.  Included  in 
the  minority  views  that  several  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee report  on  S.  4  is  a  reference  to 
a  Clemson  University  study  which  con- 
cludes that  the  South  would  sustam 
one-third  and  the  Midwest  would  sus- 
tain about  23  percent  of  the  total  job 
loss  under  this  bill. 

The  negative  Impact  of  S.  4  may  be 
of  little  concern  to  the  high-technolo- 
gy, booming  job  markets  in  regions  of 
the  country  where  unemployment  is 
low  and  where  minimum  wage  jobs  go 
begging.  Young  people  In  those  areas 
can  easUy  find  entry  level  jobs,  and  in 
many  Instances  those  jobs  pay  more 
than  the  mlnlmvun  wage,  in  some  cases 


even  more  than  is  proposed  In  S.  4.  In- 
stead, the  negative  Impact  will  be 
greatest  In  communities  in  the  South 
and  Midwest  which  continue  to  experi- 
ence unemployment,  especially  among 
yoimg  people  most  in  need  of  the 
entry  level  jobs  that  provide  basic 
work  experience  and  on  the  job  train- 
ing. 

Madam  President,  there  are  very 
strong  emotional  forces  that  periodi- 
cally tempt  us  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  enough  votes  in  the  Senate  to  pass 
this  one,  and  with  the  recent  action  in 
the  other  body.  President  Bush  may 
soon  have  a  bill  on  his  desk.  I  share 
some  of  the  sentiments  that  seem  to 
justify  an  Increase,  but  those  consider- 
ations pale  in  Importance  when  com- 
pared with  the  potential  danger  that 
such  an  increase  would  make  economic 
conditions  worse  rather  than  better  in 
many  parts  of  the  Nation.  There  is 
little  comfort  in  the  guarantee  of  a 
higher  minimum  wage,  when  there  are 
not  enough  jobs  to  go  around  now  at 
the  current  wage. 

In  my  view,  without  a  training  wage. 
S.  4  would  not  improve  opportunities 
for  the  unskilled,  the  illiterate,  and 
the  inexperienced  to  enter  the  work 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  a  6-month 
training  wage  will  provide  the  incen- 
tive that  some  employers  may  need  to 
provide  more  job  opportimitles. 

Madam  President,  a  training  wage  is 
an  opportunity  wage,  and  it  must  be  a 
part  of  any  proposal  to  increase  the 
minimum.  Without  it,  S.  4  may  very 
well  have  an  unintended  effect  on  pov- 
erty, as  young  people,  the  unskilled, 
and  the  illiterate  in  regions  of  high 
unemployment  become  even  less  em- 
ployable than  they  are  now. 
Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President, 
throughout  the  debate  there  has  been 
some  indication  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  has  declined  30 
percent,  and  therefore  the  people  on 
minimum  wage  are  those  who  suffer 
the  most.  But  let  us  get  the  facts 
straight.  There  are  only  336.000  people 
in  this  country  who  are  what  we  call 
the  working  poor  who  earn  the  mini- 
mum wage.  In  fact,  actually,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  most  minimum  wage 
earners  has  gone  up  since  1981. 

First,  the  actual  number  of  mini- 
mum wage  earners  decreased  from  7.8 
million  in  1981  to  3.9  million  showing 
that  most  people  are  not  "stuck"  on 
minimum  wage  jobs.  Second,  the  1977 
study  by  Ohio  State  University  Center 
for  Human  Resource  Research  found 
consistently  that  individuals  employed 
at  the  minimum  wage  in  1981  regard- 
less of  their  educational  status  experi- 
enced substantial  wage  growth  subse- 
quent to  employment  in  a  minimum 
wage  job.  The  key  is  getting  them  into 
the  job  and  giving  them  the  opportu- 


nity to  get  trained,  to  learn,  and  to 
progress. 

Third,  the  study  showed  that  only  6 
percent  of  the  total  12.7  million  yoxmg 
people  who  were  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  23  in  1981  when  the  5-year 
study  began  were  still  at  the  minimum 
wage  after  5  years.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  had  progressed  because  they 
got  a  job,  learned  how  to  work,  got  the 
self-esteem  that  would  come  from 
learning  how  to  work,  were  not  fore- 
closed because  the  jobs  dried  up  be- 
cause of  the  continuing  Increases  in 
minimum  wage,  and  then  went  on  to 
earn  more  once  they  learned  a  little 
bit.  But  there  is  a  group  of  Americans 
who  will  be  most  likely  hurt  by  this 
legislation.  These  are  the  jobs  that  are 
most  likely  going  to  disappear. 

I  might  add  as  Senator  Phil  Gramm. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
once  said.  "The  purchasing  power  of 
zero  wages  is  zero."  because  if  people 
do  not  have  jobs  they  do  not  have  any 
purchasing  power  at  all. 

At  this  point.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yielding  this  time. 
I  hope  I  will  not  take  the  entire  4  min- 
utes. 

Madam  President,  last  week  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  were  in 
the  Old  Senate  Chamber,  that  Cham- 
ber right  down  the  hall  that  was  used 
until  the  year  1859.  Former  Senator 
Eagleton.  I  think,  gave  one  of  the 
finest  orations  I  have  heard  about 
what  the  essence  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is. 
The  essence  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  a 
group  of  individuals  elected  from  their 
respective  States  to  come  here  and  to 
deliberate  but  ultimately  to  compro- 
mise, to  compromise  between  various 
positions,  to  compromise  between  vari- 
ous factions. 

Madam  President,  what  we  have 
today  in  the  Graham-Pryor-Mltchell- 
Kermedy  substitute  is  exactly  that 
compromise  position.  It  is  not  what 
President  Bush  wants.  It  is  not  what 
the  Committee  on  Labor  wanted  in  the 
original  concept  of  a  minimum  wage. 
It  is  truly,  right  down  the  middle,  a 
spirit  of  compromise  that  we  feel  was 
presented  in  a  good-faith  effort  to 
bring  this  issue  not  only  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  but  ultimately  to  have  a  pack- 
age that  was  acceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
people  at  large. 

Their  amendment  very  simply  treats 
the  60-day  training  period  I  think 
much  better  than  the  other  body  did  2 
weeks  ago.  This  amendment  keeps  the 
$500,000  exemption  for  small  business. 
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This  amendment  moves  the  tip  tax 
credit  from  40  percent  to  50  percent. 

We  have  embodied  once  again  in  a 
good-faith  effort— a  genuine  hope  that 
this  compromise  amendment  will  meet 
the  test  in  the  true  spirit  of  compro- 
mise—a piece  of  legislation  we  can 
send  to  the  President's  desk,  and  that 
he  can  sign. 

Madam  President,  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains. Madam  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  about 
2Vi  minutes,  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  about  14  minutes  plus  a  few 
seconds. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  that  some  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues  have  been  so  eager  to  take 
up  itiinimiitn  wage  legislation.  Raising 
the  minimum  wage  has  great  political 
appeal— particularly  to  us  politicians 
in  Congress. 

But  I  fear  that  the  proposal  before 
us  today— as  well  as  the  minimum 
wage  biU  recently  passed  by  the 
House— is  the  wrong  approach  to  take. 
It  was  the  wrong  approach  last  year.  It 
is  the  wrong  approach  now. 

The  facts  are  simple:  If  passed,  this 
bill  will  not  reduce  poverty.  It  will  not 
reduce  imemployment.  It  will  not  be  a 
panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  working 
poor— as  the  bill's  proponents  would 
like  us  to  believe. 

No— this  bill  has  the  potential  for 
great  harm.  It  will  fuel  iiiflation.  It 
will  spur  on  already  rising  interest 
rates.  But  most  importantly— and 
sadly— it  will  mean  fewer  jobs  for  our 
young  people. 

THX  FSBIOIIIT'S  PIOPOSAI. 

To  his  credit,  the  President  has 
come  up  with  his  own  minimum  wage 
proposal.  This  proposal  is  no  paper 
tiger  It  calls  for  a  27-percent  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  to  $4.25  an 
hour.  It  also  protects  Jobs  with  a  6- 
month  training  wage  for  new  hires. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  ef- 
forts. He  has  acted  wisely.  He  has 
acted  responsibly.  And  his  proposal  de- 
serves our  serious  consideration. 

THB  mJUIUM  WAOK  WOKXSB 

Last  week,  we  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  need  for  a  minimum  wage 
increase  to  help  the  working  poor.  I 
am  sure  we  will  hear  a  lot  more  talk 
on  this  subject  later  today  and  tomor- 
row. 

To  be  sure,  I  am  all  for  helping  the 
working  poor.  I  have  spent  most  of  my 
public  life  supporting  causes  on  behalf 
of  the  working  poor.  And  no  one  would 


deny  that  the  worldng  poor  are  the 
ones  who  most  deserve  a  wage  in- 
crease. 

But  an  across-the-board  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  to  $4.65  an  hour  or 
even  $4.55  an  hour— without  a  real 
training  wage— is  like  using  a  sledge- 
hammer to  pound  in  a  tack.  It  is  too 
blimt  an  instnmient  for  solving  the 
deeper  problems  of  the  working  poor- 
problems  that  are  rooted  in  a  skills 
gap.  not  a  wage  gap.  This  minimum 
wage  proposal  will  not  solve  these 
problems.  In  fact,  it  will  create  more 
problems.  It  will  cause  more  harm 
than  good. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  get  beyond 
the  rhetoric— beyond  the  myths  that 
have  built  up  around  this  issue— and 
look  at  the  facts. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  profile  of  the 
typical  minimum  wage  worker— the 
very  person  we  are  trying  to  help. 
Here  are  some  statistics  compiled  by  a 
reputable  source— the  Department  of 
Labor: 

The  typical  minimum  wage  worker  is 
young.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  all  mini- 
mum wage  workers  are  less  than  25 
years  of  age. 

The  typical  minimum  wage  worker  is 
single;  72  percent  of  all  minimum  wage 
earners  are  uimiarried. 

The  typical  minimum  wage  worker  is 
a  part-time  employee.  Sixty-seven  per- 
cent of  those  paid  the  minimum  wage 
work  less  than  35  hours  per  week.  The 
vast  majority  do  so  by  choice. 

And  while  the  typical  minimum 
wage  worker  lives  with  other  family 
members,  he  or  she  is  not  the  head  of 
a  household. 

So— as  you  can  see— the  typical  mini- 
mum wage  worker  is  not  a  member  of 
the  working  poor— not  someone  strug- 
gling to  raise  a  family  while  living 
below  the  poverty  line. 

JOB  LOSS 

The  editorial  board  of  the  New  York 
Times  is  right:  The  notion  that  a  mini- 
mum wage  increase  will  somehow  solve 
all  the  problems  of  the  working  poor  is 
an  illusion.  It  is  a  myth. 

We  have  all  heard  the  statistics 
before.  The  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  each  10-percent  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  means  that  100,000 
to  200,000  Jobs  will  be  eliminated  na- 
tionwide. Last  year,  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  calculat- 
ed that  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
to  $4.65  an  hour  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  more  than  600,000  Jobs.  And 
over  60  studies  performed  by  a  wide 
range  of  professional  economists— in- 
cluding some  so-called  liberal  econo- 
mists—predict that  as  many  as  800,000 
workers  will  face  the  prospect  of 
standing  in  the  unemployment  line. 

You  can  see  that  these  numbers 
vary,  but  they  all  tell  the  same  story: 
Raising  the  minimum  wage  is  not  cost- 
free.  It  costs  Jobs.  And  someone  will- 
have  to  foot  the  bill. 


I  also  know  what  this  legislation  will 
do  to  employment  in  my  home  State 
of  Kansas.  The  picture  is  not  a  pretty 
one.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
estimated  that  Kansas  will  lose  more 
than  8,000  Jobs  by  1990  and  more  than 
20,000  Jobs  by  1995. 

I  also  luiow  who  is  going  to  lose 
these  Jobs:  Teenagers  and  other  young 
people.  I  have  talked  to  many  Kansas 
employers— mostly  small  businessmen 
and  businesswomen— who  have  told 
me  that  a  large  minimum  wage  in- 
crease without  a  real  training  wage 
will  force  their  hand— will  force  them 
to  lay  off  workers  to  offset  the  in- 
crease in  labor  costs. 

Now,  Kansas  has  one  of  the  better 
teenage  unemployment  rates  in  this 
country.  According  to  the  most  recent 
statistics,  teenage  unemployment 
stood  at  10.7  percent.  That  is  below 
the  national  average.  But  a  teenage 
unemployment  rate  of  10.7  percent  is 
not  good  enough.  And  it's  going  to  get 
worse— not  better— if  this  bill  is 
passed.  That  is  bad  news  for  the 
people  of  Kansas.  And  I  believe  it  is 
bad  news  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

TRAINING  WAGE/MINIMIZING  JOB  LOSS 

The  President's  own  minimum  wage 
proposal  was  specifically  crafted  to 
preserve  employment  opportunities 
for  the  young  and  the  least-skilled. 
That  is  the  point  of  the  President's  6- 
month  training  wage.  A  training  wage 
gives  employers  some  flexibility.  It 
also  gives  young  people  an  opportuni- 
ty to  develop  some  basic  work  skills 
and  work  habits. 

But  the  proposal  we  will  consider 
today— as  well  as  the  minimum  wage 
bill  passed  by  the  House— ignore  these 
facts.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
President's  training  wage  will  save 
almost  200,000  jobs— valuable  jobs  for 
young  people.  And  they  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  President's  training  wage 
not  only  preserves  jobs  but  also  pre- 
serves opportunities  for  advancement. 

TRAINING  WAGE— NO  FORMAL  TRAINING 
REQUIREMXNT 

I  have  heard  some  Senators  criticize 
the  President's  training  wage  proposal 
because  it  does  not  require  a  formal 
training  program.  I  have  also  heard 
some  Senators  argue  that  the  Presi- 
dent's training  wage  is  too  long— that 
it  should  be  shorter  than  6  months. 

Madam  President,  both  of  these  ar- 
guments miss  the  point. 

Now,  I  understand  that  the  substan- 
tive skills  needed  to  perform  many 
entry-level  jobs  are  not  great.  I  also 
understand  that  sometimes  the  skills 
for  these  Jobs  can  be  acquired  through 
on-the-job  training  in  a  short  period  of 
time— perhaps  less  than  6  months. 

But  the  purpose  of  a  training  wage  is 
not  only  to  provide  job  skills.  A  train- 
ing wage— that  is,  a  training  wage  of 
sufficient  length— is  also  very  impor- 
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tant  as  a  tool  for  helping  young  people 
acquire  good  work  habits. 

We  can  all  learn  to  fUp  a  hamburger 
pretty  quickly,  but  it  takes  time— often 
many  months— for  a  yoimg  person  to 
learn  the  responsibilities  that  come 
with  being  a  working  citizen. 

Punctuality.  reliabUity.  honesty,  co- 
operativeness  with  feUow  employees, 
acceptance  of  direction  from  supervi- 
sors—these are  qualities  that  no 
formal  training  program  can  teach. 
But  they  are  qualities  that  young 
people  can  learn— in  fact,  need  to 
learn— by   participating   in   the   work 

In  other  words,  my  point  here  is 
this:  New  workers  in  entry-level  jobs 
continue  to  gain  valuable  experience- 
continue  to  develop  important  work 
habits— even  after  they  have  learned 
the  basic  skills. 

Imposing  formal  training  require- 
ments on  employers  would  also  be  ex- 
pensive. It  would  work  against  one  of 
the  primary  goals  of  a  training  wage: 
to  serve  as  an  offset  to  the  disemploy- 
ment  effect  of  an  increase  in  labor 
costs  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  min- 
imimi  wage.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  a  6-month  training 
^age— not  a  4-month  or  a  2-month, 
but  a  6-month  training  wage— wUl  save 
almost  200,000  jobs  that  otherwise 
would  be  eliminated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  a  training  wage  of  less 
than  6  months  will  have  little,  if  any, 
offset  effect. 

Let  me  just  briefly  mention  here  the 
training  wage  provisions  contained  in 
the  Graham  amendment  and  in  the 
House  bill.  As  most  of  us  know,  the 
Graham  amendment  provides  for  a  60- 
day  training  wage.  It  would  also  re- 
quire employers  to  provide  formal, 
technical  training  to  those  workers 
earning  the  training  wage. 

The  House  biU,  on  the  other  hand, 
also  calls  for  a  60-day  training  period, 
but  for  first-time  employees  only.  And 
it  requires  employers  to  certify  that 
training  wage  earners  are,  in  fact,  en- 
tering the  work   force   for  the   first 

time. 

Simply  put,  both  trainmg  wage  pro- 
visions would  save  few,  if  any,  jobs. 
They  would  save  few,  if  any.  Job  op- 
portunities. Businesses  would  have  no 
Incentive  to  employ  young  people  who 
may  have  had  some  previous  employ- 
ment history.  And  the  costs  of  either 
technical  training-as  required  by  the 
Graham  amendment— or  certifica- 
tion—as  required  by  the  House  biU— 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive,  par- 
ticularly for  small  employers. 

The  President  has  caUed  the  House 
training  wage  a  phony.  I  agree  with 
him.  The  training  wage  contained  m 
the  Graham  amendment  also  falls 
short— far  short— of  what  is  needed  to 
protect  jobs  and  preserve  job  opportu- 
nities. I  just  hope  that  my  coUeagues 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  are 


not  trying  to  pass  this  training  wage 
off  as  a  fair  and  workable  compromise. 

FINANCIAL  COST  OF  THE  BILL 

I  think  I  have  covered  two  of  the 
most  important  consequences  of  this 
bill— the  loss  of  jobs  and  the  loss  of 
job  opportxmities.  But  there  are  other 
consequences  that  could  be  equally 
disastrous. 

Without  question,  this  bill— as  well 
as  the  House  bill— will  fuel  inflation. 
Financial  projections  suggest  that  in- 
flation will  rise  almost  one-third  of  a 
percentage  point  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  to  $4.65 
or  $4.55  an  hour.  This  increase  will 
have  a  "ripple  effect"  throughout  the 
economy  on  other  wage  rates.  Needless 
to  say.  higher  inflation  is  the  last 
thing  we  need  at  a  time  when  con- 
sumer and  producer  prices  are  creep- 
ing upward. 

Rising  inflation  will  hurt  the  non- 
working  poor,  the  elderly,  and  others 
on  fixed  incomes.  Rising  inflation  will 
also  be  quickly  translated  into  higher 
interest  rates.  Higher  interest  rates,  in 
turn,  will  increase  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing home  mortgages,  increase  the  cost 
of  any  savings  and  loan  recovery  plan, 
and  increase  the  size  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

Madam  President,  this  is  too  high  a 
price  to  pay. 

DON'T  MESS  WITH  SUCCESS 

Over  the  past  6  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  unprecedented  growth  in 
employment— and  in  employment  op- 
portunities. During  this  period,  our 
economy  has  created  more  than  19 
million— yes.  19  million— new  jobs.  The 
unemployment  rate  has  also  dipped  to 
5  percent— the  lowest  level  in  more 
than  16  years. 

If  we  are  to  judge  success  by  results. 
It  seeems  to  me  that  we  are  doing  a 
pretty  good  job.  So  let's  not  mess  with 
success.  Let  us  not  help  destroy  our 
economic  recovery  with  an  iU-timed 
and  ill-advised  minimum  wage  bill.  Let 
us  take  a  clear-headed  look  at  the 
facts.  And  let  us  give  the  President's 
proposal  a  fair  hearing. 

Let  me  indicate  I  have  listened  to 
the  debate.  I  know  that  this  is  an  issue 
that  is  very  sensitive.  I  would  say  as  a 
Republican.  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
here  and  say  you  can  live  on  $4  an 
hour  or  $4.35  an  hour  or  $5  an  hour.  I 
do  not  really  believe  that  this  is  the 
final  test. 

I  think  the  test,  as  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  been  underscoring,  is  the 
number  of  jobs  that  will  be  lost.  If  you 
do  not  have  a  job,  that  is  zero  dollars 
per  hour.  The  minimum  wage  now  is 
$3.35  an  hour.  Under  the  compromise 
it  would  be  $4.55  an  hour.  President 
Bush  on  his  own  decided  to  go  to  $4.25 
an  hour,  which  is  about  75  percent  of 
the  way.  ^  . 

The  President  made  a  statement  m 
his  campaign  that  he  was  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage.  I  know 
for  a  fact  he  had  a  couple  of  options. 


One  of  the  options  recommended  was 
to  come  in  very  low  at  $4  an  hour  over 
3  years,  phased  in,  in  other  words  in- 
creased 65  cents  over  3  years  and  then 
compromise  with  the  Democrats  at  say 
$4.25.  But  the  President  said  no.  He 
had  a  lot  of  advice.  Hopefully  most  of 
it  was  good.  He  decided  to  make  his 
first  offer  the  final  offer.  Keep  in 
mind  that  imder  the  original  Demo- 
cratic proposal,  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease over  3  years  of  $1.30  an  hour. 
The  President  said  right  up  front  he  is 
willing  to  go  90  cents  an  hour  over  3 
years,  gone  60  percent  of  the  way. 

So  the  amended  Democratic  propos- 
al is  not  any  compromise.  There  is  no 
compromise  on  the  floor.  It  calls  for  a 
useless,  meaningless  training  wage  for 
60  days  that  does  not  mean  anything. 
The  amended  Democratic  proposal 
calls  for  a  10-cent  an  hour  decrease, 
but  it  implements  the  program  3 
months  earlier  too.  so  there  is  not  any 
compromise.  There  are  not  any  sav- 
ings. 

I  think  we  should  understand  the 
President,  in  my  view,  is  firm.  He  said 
so  in  a  letter  to  me  which  I  placed  in 
the  Record  last  week. 

He  has  already  compromised.  He  has 
already  said  that  he  would  go  along 
with  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage.  Ronald  Reagan  said  no  for  8 
years  and  made  it  stick— $3.35  for  8 
years.  George  Bush  said,  well,  it  is 
time— as  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  others  said,  the  Senator 
from  Utah— that  we  take  a  look  at  the 
minimum  wage  and  make  adjustments. 
So  we  did.  Over  a  3-year  period,  it  is 
going  to  be  90  cents  per  hour  higher. 

Now,  we  can  make  all  the  argu- 
ments. I  happen  to  think  that  the 
effort  to  compromise  is  not  a  compro- 
mise. It  can  be  named  a  compromise. 
But  it  is  the  wrong  approach  to  take. 
It  is  not  going  to  mean  any  real  bene- 
fit for  those  who  need  it.  It  is  going  to 
mean  more  and  more  people  are  going 
to  lose  their  jobs.  We  are  not  going  to 
reduce  poverty.  We  are  not  going  to 
reduce  unemployment.  It  is  not  going 
to  be  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the 
working  poor,  as  the  bill's  proponents 
would  like  us  to  believe. 

It  will  fuel  inflation,  it  will  spur  on 
already  high  interest  rates.  But  again 
I  say.  most  important,  it  is  going  to  be 
fewer  jobs  for  young  people.  As  I  said, 
to  the  President's  credit,  he  has  come 
up  with  a  proposal  that  calls  for  a  27- 
percent  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
to  $4.25  an  hour,  as  opposed  to  a  more 
than  30  percent  increase  which  comes 
from  my  collesigues  on  the  other  side. 
I  commend  the  President  for  his  ef- 
forts, and  I  commend  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  her  efforts. 

How  do  we  help  the  working  poor? 
The  New  York  Times  says  you  do  it 
with  an  earned  income  tax  credit. 
That  is  not  a  bad  idea.  But  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  mention  earned  income 
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tax  credit  during  the  campaign:  he 
mentioned  minimum  wage,  so  we  are 
here  fulfilling  that  promise.  I  think 
everybody  wants  to  help  the  working 
poor.  I  believe  my  record  would  reflect 
that  I  spent  most  of  my  public  life 
supporting  causes  of  behalf  of  the 
working  poor.  They  are  the  ones  who 
deserve  the  wage  increase. 

An  across-the-board  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  to  $4.55  an  hour,  with- 
out a  real  training  wage,  is  sort  of  like 
using  a  sledgehammer  to  pound  in  a 
tack.  It  is  too  blunt  and  does  not  solve 
the  problem,  the  problem  of  the  work- 
ing poor. 

To  understand  my  point,  I  think  we 
have  to  look  at  the  profile  of  the  typi- 
cal minimum  wage  worker. 

I  have  statistics  compiled  by  a  repu- 
table source,  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  typical  minimum  wage 
worker  is  young.  Pifty-eight  percent  of 
all  minimum  wage  workers  are  less 
than  25  years  of  age.  Some  would  say. 
"Let  us  get  them  off  the  streets  and 
find  a  Job,"  whether  it  is  $3.35  an 
hour,  $4.35  an  hour,  or  whatever.  Get 
them  off  the  streets.  Get  them  away 
from  drugs. 

The  typical  minimum  wage  worker  is 
single,  and  72  percent  of  all  minimum 
wage  earners  are  unmarried. 

The  typical  minimum  wage  worker  is 
a  part-time  employee.  Sixty-seven  per- 
cent of  those  paid  minimum  wage 
work  less  than  35  hours  per  week,  and 
the  vast  majority  do  so  by  choice. 
While  the  typical  minimum  wage 
worker  lives  with  other  family  mem- 
bers, he  or  she  is  not  the  head  of  a 
household. 

So.  as  you  can  see,  the  typical  mini- 
mum wage  worker  is  not  a  member  of 
the  working  poor.  He  is  not  someone 
struggling  to  raise  a  family  while 
living  below  the  poverty  line.  We 
ought  to  look  at  an  increase  in  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  in  the  future, 
to  address  the  needs  of  the  truly  work- 
ing poor. 

The  editorial  board  of  the  New  York 
Times  is  right.  The  notion  that  a  mini- 
mum wage  increase  will  solve  all  the 
problems  of  the  working  poor  is  an  il- 
lusion, a  myth.  So  I  would  suggest 
that  we  have  had  a  lot  of  studies.  In 
fact,  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor- 
all  these  are  Just  statistics,  we  are  not 
going  to  argue  statistics— "How  do  you 
know  how  many  people  are  going  to 
lose  their  Jobs?"  I  think  that  is  very 
important.  No  one  knows  for  certain 
down  to  the  last  Job  or  10  jobs.  But 
last  year  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  calculated  that  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  to  $4.65 
an  hour  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
more  than  600,000  jobs,  and  over  60 
studies  performed  by  a  wide  range  of 
professional  economists,  including  so- 
called  liberal  economists,  predict  that 
as  many  as  800,000  workers  will  face 
the  prospect  of  standing  in  the  unem- 
ployment lines. 


So,  yes,  we  want  to  increase  the  min- 
imum wage.  I  am  proud,  as  a  Republi- 
can, to  stand  here  and  support  the 
President  in  that  effort.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  want  to  preserve  Jobs. 
Again,  the  Senator  from  Utah  said  a 
few  moments  ago,  "If  you  do  not  have 
a  Job,  it  is  zero  dollars  per  hour." 

In  my  State  of  Kansas,  it  is  estimat- 
ed we  would  lose  between  8,000  jobs  by 
1990  and  up  to  20,000  jobs  by  1995. 
Again,  statistics,  but  based  on  past  ex- 
perience. So  they  have  some  credibil- 
ity. 

In  my  State— maybe  we  are  differ- 
ent—when you  are  covered  by  this  act 
and  you  are  a  small  employer,  man  or 
woman,  with  no  one  to  pass  on  the  ad- 
ditional costs  to,  you  lay  someone  off. 
People  have  lost  their  jobs.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  wants  to  force  anybody 
to  lay  off  someone  because  of  this. 

I  have  listened  to  some  of  the  press 
inquiring,  "Is  there  going  to  be  a  com- 
promise?" There  has  already  been  the 
compromise.  There  is  not  going  to  be  a 
compromise.  It  is  going  to  be  $4.25  an 
hour  and  a  6-month  training  wage, 
period.  If  we  cannot  sell  that  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  the  President  will  veto 
anything  else.  He  said  so.  Then  we  will 
start  over  again.  We  will  come  back  try 
it  again. 

Maybe  the  next  time  the  President 
will  start  at  $4  over  3  years.  Then  we 
can  compromise  up  to  $4.25.  The 
President  has  made  it  clear  as  recently 
as  this  week,  he  feels  strongly  about 
the  training  wage,  and  I  know  some  do 
not.  Not  everybody  on  this  side  feels 
strongly,  whether  it  ought  to  be  2,  4, 
or  6  months.  In  addition  to  getting 
people  off  the  streets,  there  is  another 
reason  it  ought  to  be  2,  4,  or  6  months. 
I  know  it  does  not  take  6  months  to 
leam  how  to  flip  a  hamburger.  It  may 
take  6  months  for  some  young  person, 
who  has  not  been  in  the  work  force 
and  has  been  out  on  the  streets,  to 
leam  punctuality,  reliability,  honesty, 
how  to  cooperate  with  fellow  employ- 
ees, acceptance  of  direction  from  su- 
pervisors. Now,  these  are  qualities  that 
no  formal  training  program  can  teach. 
You  might  leam  that  in  6  months. 
You  have  to  report  to  work  every  day 
on  time,  or  you  lose  your  job.  You 
have  to  do  certain  things. 

You  leam  by  participating  in  the 
work  force,  as  some  of  us  know.  So  for 
all  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated— and 
I  want  to  congratulate  Members  on 
both  sides  for  their  efforts,  but  there 
is  no  compromise  pending.  The  Demo- 
cratic proposal  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  the  House  bill.  Both  permit  a 
60-day  training  wage  and  both,  to 
varying  degrees,  impose  burdensome 
requirements  on  employers.  This 
means  that  few  jobs  will  be  saved. 

Simply  put,  both  training  wage  pro- 
visions would  save  few,  if  any.  Jobs. 
Business  would  have  no  incentive  to 
employ  young  people  who  have  previ- 
ous emplojrment  history  and  the  cost 


of  either  technical  training  or  certifi- 
cation—required by  the  House  bill- 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive,  par- 
ticularly, again,  for  small  employers. 

I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of  medium- 
sized  employers.  They  do  not  care 
about  the  minimum  wage.  That  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  They  are  all  paying 
$5  or  more  per  hour. 

It  would  seem  to  me  the  question 
should  be,  how  many  Jobs  are  going  to 
be  lost,  not  how  many  Jobs  will  have 
an  increase  in  take-home  pay.  I  find 
myself  agreeing  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator    from    Massachusetts    has    2 
minutes  47  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute  20  seconds  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  the  remaining  time. 

Madam  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  was  right  about  his  helping 
the  low-income  people,  because  he 
supported  in  1977  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  That  went  up  to  45 
percent  in  terms  of  purchasing  power. 
So  he  is  on  record  in  terms  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  past. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  this  Con- 
gress made  a  commitment  to  the 
American  people  in  1938.  It  said,  "If 
you  are  going  to  work  in  America,  you 
are  not  going  to  live  in  poverty."  That 
promise  was  kept  in  the  forties,  the 
fifties,  the  sixties,  and  the  seventies. 
But  it  was  basically  a  promise  that  was 
violated  in  the  1980's. 

We  are  trying  to  restore  that  com- 
mitment—that is  what  this  issue  is  all 
about.  Madam  President— restore  that 
commitment  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power. 

This  President  has  asked  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  capital  gains  rate.  The 
effect  of  the  reduction  in  the  capital 
gains  rate  is  $30,000  for  the  top  1  per- 
cent of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Is  he  going  to  say,  should  we  pass, 
which  we  will  pass,  an  effective  mini- 
mum wage,  we  are  going  to  provide 
$30,000  for  the  richest  and  not  the  30 
cents  for  men  and  women,  our  fellow 
citizens,  the  4%  million  families  who 
are  living  in  poverty  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  measure? 

I  hope  we  will  support  the  Graham 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  1  minute 
and  15  seconds. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  some  of  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
minority  leader  who  characterized  this 
amendment  that  Senator  Pryoh  and  I 
have  offered  as  not  being  a  reasonable 
effort  in  compromise. 
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I  believe  that  a  compromise  works 
which  has  several  characteristics.  One 
characteristic  is  that  it  appeals  to 
some  commonly  held  values. 

We  have  had  a  principle  in  this 
country  that  there  was  to  be  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  minimum  wage 
and  the  average  wage  of  American 
workers  and  that  average  over  most  of 
a  half  century  has  been  that  it  repre- 
sented 50  percent  of  the  income  of  the 
average  American  worker. 

We  have  also  attempted  to  keep  it 
adjusted  for  the  cost  of  living  so  that  a 
working  American  was  not  an  Ameri- 
can in  poverty.  . 
I  think  those  are  valuable  principles. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  President 
got  his  $4.25  number  but  the  $4.55 
which  is  proposed  in  this  amendment 
is  consistent  with  that  history  of  what 
is  part  of  compromise. 

Another  part  of  compromise  is  bal- 
ance. You  can  argue  whether  30  days, 
60  days,  90  days,  or  6  months  is  an  ap- 
propriate training  wage  period.  We 
have  never  had  a  training  wage  before, 
so  we  are  somewhat  on  unchartered 
waters.  But,  Madam  President,  when  I 
look  at  the  President's  proposal,  it  is 
not  e  months;  it  is  potentially  forever 
because  a  person  could  stay  on  that 
training  wage  time  after  time  after 

time. 

We  are  saying  give  us  a  solid  60  days 
to  learn  the  relatively  minimum  skills 
and  culture  of  a  minimum-wage 
worker  and  let  us  give  that  worker  a 
chance  to  get  the  first  job  and  the 
first  step  toward  the  American  dream. 

I  think  that  is  an  honest  compro- 
mise.          ,,    . 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam 
President,  I  rise  today  to  offer  my  re- 
luctant support  for  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished coUeagues,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy to  S.  4,  the  Minimum  Wage  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1989.  This  amendment 
contains  wage  and  training  wage  provi- 
sions similar  to  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  2  weeks  ago. 

During  last  year's  debate  over  mini- 
mum wage  legislation,  I  sUted  my 
belief  that  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  long  overdue.  The  substi- 
tute amendment  we  are  considering 
today  raises  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  from  $3.35  per  hour  to  $4.55  per 
hour  by  October  1.  1991.  through  a 
series  of  three  yearly  increases  of  40 
cents  per  hour.  Although  I  did  vote  to 
report  S.  4  out  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee with  a  $4.65  increase.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  $4.55  level  in  this  amend- 
ment, because  I  believe  it  still  repre- 
sents a  substantial  increase  over  the 
current  minimima  wage. 

Madam  President.  I  also  support  the 
increase  in  the  small  business  exemp- 
tion that  is  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment. C\irrently,  small  businesses  with 
annual     gross    sales     of     less    than 

$362,500  per  year  are  exempt  from  the 


minimum  wage  requirements  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  However, 
just  as  the  minimum  wage  has  eroded 
over  the  last  8  years,  so  has  the  value 
of  the  small  business  exemption.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment contains  the  exemption  agreed 
to  by  the  Labor  Committee  during  the 
markup  of  S.  4.  This  measure  raises 
the  small  business  enterprise  test  to 
exempt  firms  with  annual  gross  sales 
of  less  than  $500,000  per  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amendment  includes  a  much- 
needed  simplification  of  the  small 
business  exemption  by  eliminating  sev- 
eral separate  tests.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  small  enterprise  exemption  will 
provide  relief  to  those  firms,  particu- 
larly in  rural  areas,  that  may  be  most 
affected  by  the  increase  in  the  Federal 
minimum  wage. 

There  is  one  final  component  to  the 
measure  we  are  considering  today:  the 
training  wage.  And  it  is  this  that 
causes  me  great  concern.  The  training 
wage  provision  allows  employers  to 
pay  a  wage  of  85  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum for  up  to  2  months  to  those  em- 
ployees working  in  their  first  job. 
These  2  months  of  employment  are 
deemed  to  be  a  training  period,  during 
which  time  the  employee  receives  only 
on-the-job  training. 

Madam  President,  during  my  10 
years  in  the  U.S.  Senate  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  a  training  wage  or 
subminimum  wage  for  youth.  There- 
fore. I  disagree  with  those  who  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  the  so-called  train- 
ing wage.  The  measure  before  us  does 
not  require  employers  to  provide  spe- 
cific training.  However,  unlike  other 
self-styled  training-wage  proposals, 
this  one  only  applies  to  new  entrants 
into  the  work  force.  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  there  is  an  inherent  training 
element  and  learning  process  that  the 
new  entrant  acquires  in  his  or  her  first 
job.  In  that  sense  I  believe  an  employ- 
er should  be  allowed  to  pay  a  modest 
wage  differential  to  a  new  entrant  who 
must  learn  certain  basic  rules  and  dis- 
ciplines about  operating  in  the  profes- 
sional workplace. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  support  this 
2-month  first-hire  training  wage.  How- 
ever, I  can  do  so  only  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  temporary  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  effectiveness  of  the  train- 
ing wage  after  the  wage  has  expired. 

In  my  view,  this  Graham-Pryor- 
Mitchell-Kennedy  substitute  amend- 
ment is  not  the  perfect  minimum  wage 
bill.  But  given  the  political  realities 
that  exist  in  Congress  at  this  time.  I 
will  support  the  amendment  as  the 
best  option  avaUable  to  this  Senator 

today.  ^    .J     *    T 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  4.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  minimimi  wage.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Kennedy  and  others. 


in  supporting  this  measure  because  I. 
too,  share  their  concern  for  the  plight 
of  the  lowest  paid  workers  in  our  socie- 
ty. The  minimum  wage  was  first  estab- 
lished under  the  FLSA  to  ensure  that 
workers  who  are  forced  to  work— if  at 
all— for  the  lowest  wages  our  economy 
can  offer,  would  at  least  be  assured  a 
living  wage.  Three  dollars  and  thirty- 
five  cents  an  hour  in  1989  does  not 
represent  a  living  wage. 

I  am  disturbed  by  statistics  which  in- 
dicate that  welfare  provides  a  better 
wage  than  full-time  employment  at 
the  minimvun-wage  rate.  The  Ameri- 
can work  ethic  is  built  on  the  belief 
that  working  for  a  living  is  morally 
right,  and  that  strength  of  character 
derives  from  an  honest  day's  work.  It 
is   characterized   in   the   adage,   "An 
honest  day's  work  for  an  honest  day's 
pay."  Unless  we  increase  the  minimum 
wage  to  a  true  living  wage.  America 
caai  no  longer  boast  that  an  "honest 
day's    pay"    necessarily    follows    "an 
honest  day's  work."  Let's  not  turn  our 
working  class  into  a  class  not  working. 
The    minimum    wage    has    not    in- 
creased since  1981  when  the  increase 
to  $3.35  an  hour  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1977  took  effect.  Since  then, 
consumer  prices  have  increased  40  per- 
cent. In  8  years  we  have  allowed  2.4 
million  people  to  work  for  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  yet  live  in  poverty.  Not 
every  person  who  is  supported  by  the 
minimum  wage  is  impoverished.  How- 
ever. 4.6  million  Americans  are.  This 
number  includes  2.2  million  children 
who  may  not  get  enough  to  eat  be- 
cause the  minimimi  wage  does  not  rep- 
resent a  living  wage.  America  is  too 
rich  a  society,  morally  and  economical- 
ly, to  allow  children  to  be  so  victim- 
ized. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  claim  that  the 
majority  of  low-wage  workers  are  teen- 
agers and  others  who  are  not  support- 
ing households.  However,  statistics 
show  that  72  percent  of  workers  earn- 
ing less  than  $4.65  an  hour  are  adults. 
Over  6.5  million  of  these  low-wage 
workers  are  full-time  employees.  And 
over  1.2  million  of  these  were  heads  of 
households  as  well,  supporting  2.1  mil- 
lion family  members. 

Moreover.  a  disproportionate 
number  of  low-wage  workers  are  from 
groups  which  are  historically  discrimi- 
nated against.  Over  63  percent  of 
workers  earning  less  than  $4.65  an 
hour  are  women,  while  women  com- 
prise only  45  percent  of  the  entire 
labor  force.  Blacks  and  Hispanics  are 
represented  among  low-wage  earners 
in  far  greater  proportions  than  their 
numbers  in  the  general  work  force. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  hourly 
workers  65  years  or  older,  many  of 
whom  are  forced  out  of  their  jobs  to 
make  way  for  a  younger  population  of 
workers  who  can  be  hired  for  less 
money,  are  making  less  than  $4.65  an 
hour.  A  failure  to  increase  the  mini- 
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mum  wage  will  send  a  negative  mes- 
sage to  these  workers  as  to  this  coun- 
try's commitment  to  them  and  to  their 
equality  in  the  labor  force.  I  have  not 
questioned  that  commitment  and  I  am 
now  standing  by  it. 

Opponents  of  S.  4  claim  that  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage  would  hurt 
those  whom  the  biU  purports  to  help 
by  driving  up  the  costs  of  labor,  there- 
by forcing  employers  to  lay  off  work- 
ers. However,  history  does  not  support 
this  claim.  Congress  has  increased  the 
minimum  wage  six  times.  Six  times 
economists  have  predicted  that  Job 
losses  would  result.  Each  time  the 
economists  have  been  wrong.  In  fact, 
statistics  show  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  employment  in  each  year 
following  an  upward  adjustment  of 
the  minimum  wage,  except  1975, 
which  was  a  recession  year. 

Between  1977  and  1981,  the  period 
of  the  last  increase  of  the  minimum 
wage,  total  U.S.  employment  increased 
by  8,296.000.  The  only  decline  in  em- 
ployment during  that  period  occurred 
in  1982,  a  year  in  which  there  was  no 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  In 
1977,  a  year  in  which  there  was  no  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage,  employ- 
ment increased  by  3,313,000.  In  1978 
when  there  was  a  15-percent  Increase 
in  the  minimum  wage,  employment  in- 
creased by  3.927,000.  It  does  not  then 
follow  that  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  will  result  in  a  loss  of  Jobs. 

Moreover,  the  administration  has 
forecast  a  surplus  of  Jobs  in  1992.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Labor's 
projections.  5.260,000  job  opportuni- 
ties will  be  created  between  1989  and 
1992.  DOL  also  forecasts  that  only  4.4 
million  workers  will  be  added  to  the 
labor  force.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  own  statistics,  there 
wiU  be  868.000  more  Jobs  than  work- 
ers. 

Opponents  claim  that  increasing  the 
mtntmiim  wage  will  force  many  busi- 
nesses to  close.  However,  before  the 
wage  was  increased  in  1977,  the  Labor 
Committee  heard  testimony  projecting 
the  closing  of  5,800  of  the  29,000  con- 
venience stores  in  America.  There  was 
no  decrease.  Rather,  the  number  of 
convenience  stores  increased  by  4.100 
between  1977  and  1978,  as  compared  to 
an  increase  of  2.000  between  1976  and 
1977  when  there  was  no  increase  in 

the  minimum  wage. 

Opponents  also  claim  that  raising 
the  minimiim  wage  would  adversely 
impact  the  rate  of  inflation.  However, 
statistics  from  the  last  three  decades 
indicate  that  inflation  increased  in  the 
1960's  when  the  minimum  wage  was 
increased,  in  the  1970's  when  the  wage 
was  increased,  and  in  the  eighties, 
when  there  was  no  increase.  The 
effect  is  that  workers  have  seen  their 
wages  increase  at  a  much  slower  pace 
than  the  rate  of  inflation.  We  cannot 
blame  inflation  on  increases  in  the 
minimum    wage.    However,    we    can 


ensure  that  low-wage  workers  who 
have  lost  purchasing  power  as  a  result 
of  inflation  need  not  be  victimized  for 
their  efforts  to  be  self-supporting. 

While  the  majority  of  Americans 
wage  the  battle  of  choosing  what  to 
eat.  let  us  consider  those  for  whom  the 
choice  may  be  eating  or  not  eating  at 
all.  Let  us  consider  those  whose  chil- 
dren are  hungry  or  undernourished, 
even  though  they  work  full  time  for 
too  little  money  to  meet  their  small 
needs.  A  $1.30  raise  would  mean  noth- 
ing to  the  majority  of  Americans.  But 
to  4.6  million  Americans  forced  to  live 
in  poverty  at  a  federally  mandated 
"living  wage."  it  could  mean  all  the 
difference  in  the  world. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Madam  President, 
the  last  time  Congress  acted  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  was  1977—12  years 
ago.  Since  the  minimum  wage  became 
its  current  $3.35  an  hour  in  1981.  con- 
sumer prices  have  risen  40  percent. 
The  value  of  the  minimum  wage  when 
adjusted  for  inflation  is  now  the 
lowest  it  has  been  since  1949.  And  we 
have  now  taken  longer  than  ever 
before  to  revisit  the  minimum  wage 
issue  and  act  to  raise  it. 

Since  the  current  minimum  wage 
debate  first  began,  there  has  been 
much  discussion  about  what  exactly 
will  be  the  effect  of  a  minimum  wage 
increase  on  employment  and  inflation. 
However,  there  is  one  thing  that 
nearly  everyt)ody  has  come  to  agree 
on— the  minimum  wage  must  be  in- 
creased. 

Today,  the  minimum  wage  supports 
a  full-time  worker  at  a  level  of  $6,968 
per  year— nearly  $3,000  below  the  pov- 
erty line  for  a  family  of  three.  Presi- 
dent Bush's  proposal  of  $4.25  would 
leave  that  worker's  family  more  than 
$1,200  below  the  poverty  line.  Even 
the  $4.55  Pryor-Graham  compromise 
misses  the  poverty  line  by  about 
$600— and  these  figures  are  all  for 
1989.  By  the  time  the  minimum  wage 
reaches  $4.55  more  than  3  years  from 
now,  it  will  equal  only  83.6  percent  of 
poverty  for  a  family  of  three. 

Last  year  we  enacted  welfare  reform 
legislation  in  an  attempt  to  help 
people  work  their  way  out  of  poverty. 
That  bill  provided  transitional  child 
care  and  medical  benefits  to  those  who 
leave  the  welfare  rolls  and  take  a  Job 
with  minimum  wages  and  no  benefits. 
We  all  hoped  that  those  provisioivs 
would  help  prevent  people  from  slip- 
ping back  into  the  welfare  quagmire 
after  successfully  becoming  employed. 
But  how  can  we  expect  those  people 
we  have  been  trying  to  get  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls  to  seek  a  job  that  pays  them 
less  than  they  can  get  on  the  Govern- 
ment dole? 

Obviously,  the  minimum  wage  is  not 
a  cure-all  for  poverty.  And  there  are 
other  ways  to  help  poor  Americans. 
But  who  can  possibly  say  that  it 
makes  sense  to  provide  people  with  an 
incentive  to  become  dependent  on  the 


Federal  government  only  because  they 
can  make  more  on  welfare  than  by 
taking  a  minimum  wage  Job? 

Madam  President,  exactly  who  earns 
the  minimum  wage?  Well,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  two- 
thirds  of  minimum-wage  workers  are 
employed  part-time,  60  percent  are 
under  25  years  old,  and  most  are  teen- 
agers living  at  home.  However,  using 
only  those  figures  in  the  context  of 
the  current  debate  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading because  they  leave  out  one 
very  important  group— those  who  earn 
between  the  $3.35  and  $4.55.  Of  this 
group,  nearly  half  work  full  time  and 
are  over  25.  and  fewer  than  half  live 
with  their  families. 

In  addition,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  over  5  million 
people  were  paid  the  minimum  wage 
or  less  in  1986.  Only  36.5  percent— 
about  1.8  million— were  teenagers  be- 
tween 16  and  19.  In  fact,  23  percent 
were  adults  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
24. 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  think 
that  college  kids  and  teenagers  are 
somehow  less  deserving  or  in  need  of  a 
decent  wage  than  others.  I  think  they 
had  better  take  a  second  look.  College 
tuition  costs  are  going  through  the 
roof.  Public  tuition  has  increased  61 
percent  since  1981.  Private  tuition  is 
up  73  percent.  Those  kids  do  not  need 
an  increase  in  their  wages  any  less 
than  anybody  else. 

Women  also  need  a  higher  wage. 
WhUe  women  comprise  about  45  per- 
cent of  today's  work  force,  they  make 
up  more  than  65  percent  of  those 
working  at  the  minimum  wage.  How 
will  the  disparity  between  men's  and 
women's  wages  ever  appreciably  im- 
prove in  the  presence  of  such  a  dra- 
matic difference? 

The  philosophy  behind  the  mini- 
miun  wage  has  always  been  to  have  a 
floor  beneath  which  wages  will  not 
fall.  It  is  a  recognition  that  a  Job  well 
done  deserves  fair  and  equitable  com- 
pensation and  that  someone  who 
works  full  time  should  be  able  to  earn 
a  livable  wage.  But  during  the  past 
decade,  the  minimum  wage  has  been 
allowed  to  steadily  erode.  According  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  had  the 
minimum  wage  kept  pace  with  infla- 
tion after  becoming  $3.35  in  1981.  it 
would  be  $4.59  today.  By  January  1. 
1992,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  the  wage  would  have  to 
be  $5.28  to  maintain  its  1981  value. 
The  Pryor-Graham  compromise  only 
proposes  raising  it  to  $4.55. 

The  minimum  wage  has  historically 
hovered  around  50  percent  of  the  aver- 
age nonsupervisory  wage.  However,  es- 
timates by  the  Center  on  Budget  and 
Policy  Priorities  show  that  in  1989  the 
wage  will  hit  an  all-time  low  of  34.4 
percent  of  the  average  nonsupervisory 
wage.  During  the  past  8  years,  the 
richest  1  percent  of  our  society  have 
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enjoyed  a  50-percent  increase  in  their 
incomes.  At  the  same  time,  the  less 
fortunate  in  our  society  have  been 
losing  groxmd.  Prom  1973  to  1987  the 
poorest  one-fifth  of  our  society  saw 
their  incomes  drop  11  percent  at  the 
same  time  that  the  top  one-fifth  expe- 
rienced a  24-percent  increase. 

Madam  President,  whatever  the 
merits  of  raising  the  minimum  wage 
may  be— and  I  believe  they  are  com- 
pelling—I  have  been  very  concerned 
about  the  potential  effects  of  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage  on  small  busi- 
ness. SmaU  business  creates  most  of 
our  new  jobs  and  is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  business  community  in  States  like 
North  Dakota.  Whatever  legislation 
Congress  passes  must  minimize  its  po- 
tentially adverse  effects  on  small  busi- 
nesses. If  it  fails  to  do  so,  businesses 
will  go  under  along  with  scores  of  im- 
portant Jobs— people  will  not  be  able 
to  find  a  Job  at  any  wage. 

Because  of  my  concerns,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  current  pro- 
posal expands  and  raises  the  enter- 
prise test  under  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  Not  only  has  the  small  busi- 
ness exemption  been  increased  from 
$362,000  to  $500,000  for  retail  and 
service  businesses,  but  it  has  also  been 
expanded  to  exempt  enterprises  such 
as  gas  stations,  laundry  and  cleaning 
establishments,  hospitals,  and  a  varie- 
ty of  other  institutions  with  aimual 
gross  sales  of  less  than  $500,000.  The 
expanded  enterprise  test  will  do  much 
to  blunt  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  on  small  businesses.  It 
Is  something  the  administration  right- 
ly sought,  and  I  am  glad  it  has  been  in- 
cluded in  both  the  committee-reported 
bill  and  the  compromise.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  see  that  the  vast  majority 
of  agriculture  remains  exempt  from 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Under 
current  law  more  than  two-thirds  of 
U.S.  agriculture  is  exempt  from  the 
minimum  wage,  and  the  bill  does  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  change  that. 

Then  there  is  the  tip  credit.  The  tip 
credit  provision  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  allows  an  employer  to 
apply  a  portion  of  an  employee's  tip 
income  against  the  obligation  to  pay 
him  or  her  the  minimum  wage.  When 
Congress  acted  in  1977  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage,  the  tip  credit  was  re- 
duced from  50  to  40  percent. 

Both  the  restaurant  industry  and 
President  Bush  have  sought  to  again 
increase  the  tip  credit  to  50  percent— 
an  increase  that  has  been  included  in 
the  bUl. 

Pinally,  we  have  the  training  wage. 
Many  people  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  compromise  on  even  the 
concept  of  a  training  wage.  It  is  now 
time  for  President  Bush  to  compro- 
mise as  well.  President  Bush  proposes 
a  6-month  training  wage  for  all  new 
hires.  His  proposal  requires  no  real 
training,  but  simply  allows  businesses 


to  hire  anybody— whether  they  are  16 
or  60— at  a  subminimum  wage  of  $3.35. 
According  to  the  Labor  E>epartment, 
most  minimum-wage  Jobs  require  30 
days  of  training  at  the  most.  It  seems 
somewhat  farfetched  to  me  for  anyone 
to  argue  that  training  someone  to 
wash  dishes  or  work  a  cash  register 
takes  6  months.  And  the  Bush  training 
wage  would  quickly  become  a  revolv- 
ing door  through  which  some  imscru- 
pulous  employers  could  push  out  their 
higher-paid  workers  in  favor  of  lower- 
paid  new  hires. 

The  compromise  bill  contains  a  60- 
day  cumulative  training  wage  that  ap- 
plies only  to  those  without  previous 
experience.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  minimum  wage  that 
a  training  wage  has  been  tried,  and 
I'm  all  for  it.  It's  about  time  that  we 
learned  how  a  training  wage  will  work 
in  practice.  And  I'm  for  trying  any- 
thing that  could  soften  the  blow  of  a 
minimum-wage  increase.  But  I  see  no 
reason  at  this  juncture  to  create  a 
training  wage  that  would  as  brotully 
affect  low-paid  Americans  as  the  Bush 
administration's  proposal. 

Madam  President,  I  have  received 
letters  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  AFL-CIO,  the  NFIB,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference, and  scores  of  others  telling 
me  their  opinions  on  either  the  need 
for  raising  the  minimum  wage  or  the 
disaster  that  would  ensue.  So  I  decided 
to  find  out  for  myself  how  my  own 
constituents  felt. 

Last  year  I  conducted  a  poll  in  North 
Dakota  which  revealed  that  the  vast 
majority  of  my  constituents  want  to 
see  the  minimum  wage  increased.  Ac- 
cording to  that  poll,  55  percent  strong- 
ly favored,  and  23  percent  mildly  fa- 
vored, increasing  the  minimimi  wage. 
Twenty  percent  either  mildly  or 
strongly  opposed  an  increase.  These 
were  citizens  in  North  Dakota,  not  na- 
tional organizations  with  little  concept 
of  the  economic  and  social  realities  in 
my  home  State. 

Late  last  year,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  Grand  Porks,  ND.  also  sup- 
plied me  with  the  results  of  their  own 
survey  of  chsunber  members.  Fifty-one 
percent  favored  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  49  percent  opposed  it. 

However,  while  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  increase  proposed  by  Senators 
Graham  and  Pryor,  I  wish  to  express 
one  reservation.  When  considering 
future  minimum  wage  increases.  Con- 
gress must  be  equipped  to  weigh  the 
varying  effects  in  urban  and  rural 
areas.  Because  I  believe  there  are  im- 
portant differences,  I  have  been  sorely 
tempted  to  propose  some  sort  of  re- 
gional differential.  However,  I  readily 
acknowledge  that  we  do  not  yet  know 
about  the  benefits  and  drawbacks  of 
such  a  proposal.  Since  we  need  to 
learn  more,  I  am  pleased  to  be  cospon- 
soring  an  amendment  by  my  colleague 
from  North  Dakota's  neighbor  to  the 


East.  Senator  Durenberger,  that  will 
require  the  Labor  Department  to  thor- 
oughly study  the  issue. 

Madam  President,  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  is  not  something  I  take 
lightly.  However,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  implications  are  not  nearly  as  awe- 
some as  some  would  have  us  believe. 

The  U.S.  bishops,  in  their  1986  pas- 
toral letter  on  the  economy,  said, 
"Work  with  adequate  pay  for  all  who 
seek  it  is  the  primary  means  for 
achieving  basic  justice  in  our  society." 
By  increasing  the  minimum  wage,  we 
in  Congress  can  take  a  small  but  im- 
portant step  toward  achieving  the 
kind  of  economic  justice  the  bishops 
were  promoting. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Devils  Lake  Journal  on 
March  3,  1989,  entitled  "Minimum 
Wage  Must  Be  Increased,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MiNiMtnt  Wage  Must  Be  Increased 

A  bill  that  would  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  to  $4.65  should  come  before  the  U.S. 
Senate's  Labor  Committee  sometime  next 
week  and  could  be  voted  on  as  soon  as  the 
week  after.  This  would  be  the  first  Increase 
in  the  minimmn  wage,  which  is  currently  at 
$3.35  per  hour,  in  seven  years. 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  clearly  time  for  this 
increase.  Workers  earning  minimum  wage 
and  working  40  hours  a  week  gross  less  than 
$7,000  per  year.  With  rent  averaging  $3,600 
annually  on  the  low  side  and  with  additional 
expenses  of  heat,  lights,  phone  and  car 
(which  in  our  society  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a 
necessity),  it  is  easy  to  see  the  minimum 
wage  earner  is  not  making  an  adequate 
living. 

We  think  it  is  a  national  disgrace  that  a 
person  can  put  in  an  honest  40  or  50  hours 
of  work  a  week  and  not  earn  enough  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  have  some  security. 

Now  the  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to 
right  this  wrong.  The  bill  being  considered 
would  phase  the  wage  increase  in  at  a  rate 
of  a  $.50  raise  the  first  year  and  $.40  raises 
the  following  two  years.  While  this  may 
seem  unsatisfactory  to  some  wage  earners, 
we  think  it  is  the  only  fair  way  to  get  the  in- 
crease without  placing  an  undue  burden  on 
small  businesses,  some  of  which  are  having 
a  difficult  time  sustaining  a  profit  as  it  is. 

The  part  of  the  bill  we  think  deserves  an- 
other look  is  the  exemption  given  to  small 
businesses  grossing  $500,000  annually  or 
less.  These  business  owners  would  not  be 
bound  to  give  their  workers  a  raise  and 
while  pure  competition  for  workers  would 
force  many  to  do  so  in  states  with  several 
large  businesses,  there  is  nothing  to  compel 
small  businesses  in  states  like  North  Dakota 
to  give  their  workers  the  increase. 

According  to  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion classification.  92  percent  of  the  busi- 
nesses in  North  Dakota  can  be  classified  as 
small  business.  That  holds  true  in  the  Lake 
Region,  as  well.  In  other  words,  92  percent 
of  the  businesses  in  North  Dakota  would  be 
exempt  from  the  minimimi  wage  increase. 

While  we  understand  that  Congress  is 
trying  to  protect  the  interests,  in  some 
cases,  the  viability  of  small  businesses,  we 
strongly  believe  that  the  minimum  wage 
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emrner  deserves  eqiuU  protection.  We  under- 
stAnd  the  stability  of  some  businesses  could 
be  on  the  line  should  they  be  forced  to  pay 
$4.«5  per  hour,  but  still  believe  the  exemp- 
tion hurts  more  people  than  it  protects. 

Sen.  Kent  Conrad  suggested  that  regional 
differences  be  taJcen  into  account  with  this 
bill,  allowing  those  areas  that  would  be 
more  impacted  by  its  passage  to  have  a  four- 
year  phase  in  period  instead  of  the  three- 
year  period  already  planned.  Conrad  says 
that  areas  such  as  North  Dakota  that  have 
already  been  hard  hit  by  the  drought  could 
then  take  the  wage  increase  at  a  slower 
pace,  making  it  more  palatable  to  small 
businesses. 

We  like  Conrad's  idea,  but  would  like  to 
see  it  combined  with  the  deletion  of  the 
ffm»"  business  exemption.  No  one  has  the 
right  to  keep  their  profit  margin  by  paying 
substandard  wages. 

On  the  whole,  minimum  wage  earners  are 
probably  the  least  politically  powerful 
group  in  the  country— no  unions  lobby  for 
them,  no  contributions  to  campaign  funds 
are  made  in  their  name.  They  have  no  clout. 

But  they  do  have  families  and  debts.  And 
they  do  deserve  a  fair  shake.  This  regions 
wages  are  depressed  and  need  the  increase 
the  minimum  wage  bUl  would  give  them. 

We  urge  our  congressional  delegation  to 
fight  for  the  people  in  North  E>akoU  with 
the  smallest  voices.  We  all  have  the  right,  if 
we  are  wiiling  to  work,  to  support  ourselves 
and  our  families  in  dignity. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President.  I  sup- 
port a  significant  increase  in  the  cur- 
rent Federal  minimum  wage. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  I 
have  supported  several  proposed  in- 
creases in  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 
In  the  past,  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  has  not  had  the 
backing  of  the  White  House  in  its  at- 
tempts to  raise  the  minimimi  wage.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  now  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  is  in  favor  of  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage. 

I  hope  that  Congress  can  now  con- 
vince the  President  that  a  significant 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  should 
be  granted  to  the  working  people  of 
this  country,  instead  of  a  mere  token 
increase  in  wages. 

I  support  a  significant  increase  in 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  because  I 
believe  that  the  time  for  such  an  in- 
crease Is  long  overdue.  I  am  not  an 
economist,  but  I  know  that  the  mini- 
miun  wage  is  not  worth  as  much  today 
as  it  was  In  1981.  the  last  time  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  was  increased. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  own  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  recognized  the  de- 
clining purchasing  power  of  the  Feder- 
al ipinimiim  wage  and  was  one  of  six 
States  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
during  the  last  year.  Rhode  Island  was 
Joined  in  this  action  by  Hawaii.  Minne- 
sota, Connecticut.  Massachusetts,  and 
Vermont. 

Granted,  these  States  currently  ben- 
efit from  relatively  robust  economies, 
but  I  believe  that  much  of  the  country 
has  experienced  greater  prosperity 
since  1981.  This  overall  prosi)erity 
warrants  a  significant  increase  in  the 
Federal  standard. 


It  is  unfortunate,  but  the  national 
economic  prosperity  that  has  taken 
place  since  the  last  minimum  wage  in- 
crease seems  to  have  worked  in  reverse 
for  those  who  must  depend  on  the 
minimum  wage  for  survival. 

This  reversal  has  been  so  complete 
that  it  now  makes  more  sense  from  a 
financial  point  of  view  to  live  on  wel- 
fare than  to  work  at  a  job  for  $3.35  an 
hour. 

Madam  President,  I  only  wish  that 
more  of  my  colleagues  could  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  moth- 
ers who  recently  came  before  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee to  tell  us  that  they  were  forced  to 
go  on  welfare  because  a  minimimi 
wage  job  does  not  provide  an  adequate 
living  wage. 

Madam  President,  despite  the  past 
economic  growth,  I  am  concerned  that 
we  are  moving  toward  a  society  of 
have  and  have-nots.  A  society  with  a 
permanent  underclass  of  citizens  mill- 
ing around  on  street  comers,  sleeping 
in  homeless  shelters,  with  only  the 
barest  sign  of  help  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  cannot  accept  this  notion  and  that 
is  why  I  support  sending  a  clear  and 
hopeful  signal  to  the  working  people 
of  this  country. 

That  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  a  significant  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  floor  managers 
of  S.  4  the  ramifications  that  a  mini- 
mum wage  increase  will  have  on  the 
Medicaid  Program.  Almost  one-half  of 
Medicaid  dollars  are  spent  on  long- 
term  care,  mostly  for  the  elderly,  and 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  will 
affect  all  health  care  providers. 

Nursing  homes.  in  particular, 
employ  a  large  niunber  of  minimum 
wage  workers,  most  of  whom  are  nurse 
aides  who  provide  direct,  hands-on 
care  to  nursing  home  patients.  These 
salaries  are  the  largest  component  of 
Medicaid  reimbursement— in  fact,  all 
labor  costs  account  for  about  72  per- 
cent of  all  nursing  home  costs.  Should 
the  Congress  agree  to  any  mandated 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  a  cor- 
responding modification  in  Medicaid 
rates  should  be  considered  by  the 
States  to  account  for  those  increased 
labor  costs. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  As  a  member  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  Health,  I  share 
the  Senator's  concern  about  the 
impact  on  the  nursing  home  industry. 
Rates  for  reimbursement  for  nursing 
home  care  are  set  by  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government.  Each  indi- 
vidual State  determines  its  own  Medic- 
aid payment  policies,  with  limited  su- 
pervision from  the  E>epartment  of 
Health  and  Hiunan  Services  and  Its 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
[HCFAl.  Any  increase  in  the  Federal 


minimum  wage  may  affect  the  nursing 
home  industry  in  different  ways,  de- 
pending on  the  State  involved.  There- 
fore, it  is  important  that  the  added 
costs  of  the  minimum  wage  increase  be 
taken  into  account  by  States  when  de- 
termining an  appropriate  Medicaid  re- 
imbursement rate  for  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  believe  that  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage  will  impact 
many  Federal  health  programs,  in- 
cluding Medicare  and  Medicaid.  In 
fact,  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  recognized  in  its 
committee  report  on  S.  4  that  a  mini- 
mum wage  increase  will  have  an 
impact  on  Medicaid  costs  and  rates 
paid  to  long-term  care  providers.  The 
committee  report  clarifies  that  under 
title  XIX,  States  are  required  to  pro- 
vide assurances  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  that  their 
rates  are  reasonable  and  adequate. 
Section  1902(a)(13)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  requires  that  States  take  into 
account  the  costs  that  nursing  homes 
must  incur  to  provide  care  and  services 
in  conformity  with  all  applicable  State 
and  Federal  laws.  Although  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  is  not  referred  to 
specifically  in  that  provision,  the  com- 
mittee wishes  to  emphasize  that  the 
wage  levels  required  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  are  among  the  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law  which  must  be 
taken  into  accoimt  by  the  States  in 
setting  their  Medicaid  rates. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  nursing  home  indus- 
try is  on  record  as  supporting  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage,  but  they 
have  requested  that  we  recognize  the 
special  cost  burden  imposed  by  any 
such  increase  in  this  industry,  where 
reimbursable  costs  are  extensively  reg- 
ulated. Major  nursing  home  reform 
was  passed  by  Congress  in  1987  as  a 
part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  COBRA],  Public  Law  100- 
203.  This  act  required  significant 
changes  in  staffing  and  training  re- 
quirements, quality  of  care,  patient 
services,  and  enforcement  of  new  nurs- 
ing home  standards,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1.73  billion  over  5  years.  Be- 
cause Congress  was  concerned  about 
the  ability  of  the  nursing  home  indus- 
try to  absorb  costs  of  this  magnitude, 
special  language  was  included  to 
ensure  that  the  Medicaid  reimburse- 
ment system  adequately  accommodat- 
ed the  OBRA  1987  cost  increases. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  special  lan- 
guage adopted  in  OBRA  served  to  em- 
phasize continuing  congressional  con- 
cern with  adequate  nursing  home  re- 
imbursement. As  my  colleague  from 
Utah  notes,  the  payment  standard 
that  States  must  provide  for  an  appro- 
priate adjustment  in  Medicaid  nursing 
home  rates  to  take  into  account  the 
new  costs  that  will  result  from  this 
legislation  is  already  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1902(a)(13).  These  cost  increases 
are  costs  which  will  be  incurred  by  fa- 
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cilities in  the  provision  of  care  and 
services  to  Medicaid  beneficiaries. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  that  any  In- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  be  taken 
into  account  by  States  when  determin- 
ing an  appropriate  Medicaid  reim- 
bursement rate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  proponents  have  utilized  all  of 
their  time.  All  of  their  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  that  he  has  2  minutes 
and  7  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  as  I 
understand,  I  have  2  minutes  and  7 
seconds  remaining.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  or  yield  it  to  the 
majority  leader,  or  be  happy  to  go 
first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  reserved  6  minutes 
and  32  seconds  of  his  leadership  time 
which  may  be  used  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
the  last  time  the  Senate  debated  in- 
creasing the  Federal  minimum  wage 
was  6  months  ago,  just  before  the  1988 
Presidential  election.  Legislation  at 
that  time  was  withdrawn  in  the  face  of 
a  filibuster. 

The  debate  today  can  be  framed  as  a 
question  of  whether  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  increase  is  too  little. 
And  also,  whether  we  already  are  risk- 
ing acting  too  late. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  the 
101st  Congress  must  do,  it  is  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage.  Hiunan  de- 
cency demands  that  we  act.  This  legis- 
lation wUl  be  a  test  of  whether  we 
indeed  are  seeking  a  kinder,  gentler 
nation. 

The  administration  has  threatened 
to  veto  any  bill  which  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  beyond 
$4.25  an  hour;  or  which  establishes  a 
training  wage  narrower  than  6  months 
for  any  new  employee. 

Before  the  debate  even  began.  35  Re- 
publican Senators  wrote  the  President 
pledging  their  support  for  a  veto.  But 
the  working  poor  of  America— who 
have  put  their  hopes  in  the  promise  of 
a  kinder,  gentler  America— should  not 
be  held  hostage  to  such  tactics. 

Instead,  the  Senate  should  debate 
the  issue— and  let  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  There  will  be  compromise 
and  cooperation,  and  there  also  must 
be  simple  economic  justice. 

In  the  spirit  of  compromise.  I  have 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment to  S.  4  proposed  by  Senators 
Graham.  Pryor,  Kennedy,  and  myself. 

The  amendment  proposes  a  rate  of 
$4.55  an  hour,  10  cents  lower  than  the 
rate  reported  by  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  and  identical  to  the  rate  al- 


ready adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Graham-Pryor-Mitchell-Kenne- 
dy  substitute  also  includes  a  60-day 
training  wage  provision.  But  it  goes 
farther  than  the  comparable  House 
provision. 

The  substitute  provides  for  a  cmnu- 
lative  60-day  period— so  that  workers 
do  not  shift  to  a  higher  rate  if  they 
switch  jobs  before  a  training  wage 
period  has  expired.  It  also  requires 
workers  to  be  employed  with  an  em- 
ployer for  at  least  30  days  before  that 
employment  is  counted  for  the  cumu- 
lative training  wage  period. 

The  last  increase  in  the  Federal  min- 
imum wage  occurred  in  1981— accord- 
ing to  a  schedule  of  increases  enacted 
by  Congress  and  signed  into  law  in 
1977.  There  have  been  many  changes 
in  the  American  economy  since  that 
time.  There  also  have  been  disagree- 
ments over  what  actions  have  needed 
to  be  taken,  as  a  matter  of  budget  and 
tax  policy. 

Right  now  at  this  very  moment  the 
President  proposes  a  capital  gains  tax 
cut  which  would  give  the  top  1  percent 
of  all  American  taxpayers,  those 
Americans  with  aimual  incomes  of 
over  $200,000  a  year,  a  tax  cut  of 
nearly  $31,000  a  year.  The  President  is 
proposing  to  cut  the  taxes  on  the  very 
wealthiest  of  Americans  by  an  amount 
that  is  four  times  the  annual  income 
of  minimum  wage  workers.  Let  me 
repeat  that  so  my  colleagues  under- 
stand what  we  are  talking  about.  The 
President's  tax  proposal  would  give 
the  very  wealthiest  Americans  a 
$30,000  tax  cut  and  that  cut  in  their 
taxes  is  four  times  larger  than  the 
total  annual  income  of  Americans  who 
work  at  the  minimum  wage. 

And  yet  we  are  told  we  cannot  afford 
30  cents  more  an  hour  for  the  poorest 
of  Americans  but  we  can  afford 
$30,000  for  the  wealthiest  Americans. 

How  can  anyone  justify  wanting  to 
give  a  $30,000  a  year  tax  cut  to  the 
richest  Americans— and  at  the  same 
time  opposing  30  cents  an  hour  more 
for  the  poorest  Americans? 

That  is  not  right.  It  is  wrong.  It  is 
unfair. 

Whatever  economic  recovery  has 
been  achieved  since  1981.  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  expected  that  sacrific- 
es made  in  the  national  interest  must 
be  fairly  shared— starting  from  the  top 
down,  so  as  not  to  rest  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  those  who  are  most  vulnerable 
on  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder. 

After  sacrifice,  when  economic  gains 
are  achieved,  they  too  must  be  fairly 
shared. 

That  is  what  the  debate  over  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  is  about.  In- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  is  a  logi- 
cal extension  for  the  recovery  that  has 
been  achieved  since  1981.  and  is  a  pre- 
condition for  any  economic  strategy 
aimed  at  taking  the  Nation  into  a 
kinder,  gentler  future. 


Since  1981.  the  Nation's  average 
hourly  wage  has  risen  by  36  percent— 
and  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by 
40  percent. 

In  contrast,  the  current  minimum 
wage  of  $3.35  an  hour  represents  the 
lowest  percentage  of  average  hourly 
earnings  since  1949— equal  to  only  34 
percent  of  the  national  average.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  is  at  its  lowest  level  since 
1955. 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  the  State 
minimum  wage  already  is  higher  than 
the  Federal  minimmn  wage.  Yet 
Maine  minimum  wage  earners  still 
have  experienced  a  17-percent  decline 
in  purchasing  power  since  1981. 

Since  1986.  Maine  has  debated  not 
whether  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage,  but  whether  the  State  could  do 
so  unilaterally— and  thereby  risk  being 
put  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  to 
other  States  in  attracting  new  busi- 
ness and  investment. 

In  June  1987,  the  Maine  State  Legis- 
lature passed  a  joint  resolution  calling 
on  Congress  to  increase  the  Federal 
minimum  wage. 

In  February  1988.  Gov.  John  McKer- 
nan  of  Maine  wrote  the  Maine  con- 
gressional delegation,  and  also  asked 
for  an  increase  in  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage.  "The  current  national  rate 
of  $3.35,  which  was  established  in 
1981,  has  clearly  not  kept  pace  with  in- 
flation and  general  cost  of  living  in- 
creases," the  Governor  wrote.  "Thus, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  an  individ- 
ual to  take  care  of  his  or  her  family 
while  earning  minimum  wage." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  texts  of  the  Maine  Legislature's 
joint  resolution  and  the  Governor's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record,  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  In  Maine  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  sentiment  is 
strong  that  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  needs  to  be  increased.  In  1988,  a 
Gallup  poll  revealed  that  76  percent  of 
the  American  people  favored  increas- 
ing the  Federal  minimum  wage  to 
$5.05— well  beyond  the  level  that 
either  the  administration  or  Congress 
has  proposed. 

Six  months  ago.  when  the  Senate 
tried  to  act  on  earlier  minimum  wage 
legislation,  opponents  said  "There  is 
no  urgency  on  this  bill." 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  need  is 
urgent.  Indeed,  the  debate  can  be  de- 
scribed as  whether  we  already  are 
talking  about  too  little,  too  late. 

The  administration  is  threatening  a 
veto  unless  it  gets  the  terms  it  wants. 
But  there  already  has  been  significant 
compromise— as  reflected  in  the  House 
bill,  and  in  the  Graham-Pryor  amend- 
ment. 
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For  some,  these  compromises  do  not 
go  far  enough.  But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  others,  such  compromises  al- 
ready have  gone  too  far. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
anyone  in  adopting  an  attitude  of  in- 
transigence in  this  debate.  That  goes 
for  the  administration;  that  goes  for 
the  35  Republican  Senators  who  al- 
ready are  calling  for  a  veto;  and  it  goes 
equally  for  Democratic  Senators. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  have 
raised  arguments  of  potential  Job  loss 
and  Inflation.  These  are  concerns 
which  I  have  discussed  with  many 
Maine  business  men  and  women,  and 
which  I  myself  have  carefully 
weighed.  Such  risks  do  not  outweigh 
the  benefits  of  an  increase  to  $4.55  an 
hour— and  indeed  such  concerns  in 
some  cases  may  be  based  on  flawed 
premises. 

The  same  arguments  have  been 
raised  in  opposition  to  every  increase 
in  the  Federal  minimum  wage  that  has 
been  proposed  since  1949.  But  the  his- 
torical record  shows  a  different  pat- 
tern of  results. 

With  the  exception  of  1975— a  reces- 
sion year— every  year  that  has  fol- 
lowed an  increase  in  the  minimum 
Wage  in  the  past  has  shown  an  in- 
crease in  overall  employment— and 
with  few  exceptions,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  actually  decreased. 

The  economy  is  not  static  while  the 
minimum  wage  is  increasing.  Without 
an  increase,  the  national  economy  is 
expected  to  expand  by  5.3  million  jobs 
over  the  next  3  years.  According  to  the 
Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities 
in  1988,  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
to  $4.55  might  result  in  70,000  fewer 
new  jobs  being  produced.  This  con- 
trasts to  extreme  claims  of  a  "loss"  of 
as  many  as  1.9  million  jobs  by  1995. 
The  reality  is  that  there  will  be  no  net 
loss  of  jobs,  but  rather  a  net  gain— 
with  perhaps  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  job  creation. 

Following  the  House  vote  on  H.R.  2, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Hanson,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Education,  a  division  of  the 
Office  of  Research  and  Public  Services 
at  the  University  of  Maine.  "The 
House  debate  appeared  to  focus  on  the 
niuiber  of  jobs  that  allegedly  would 
be  lost  If  the  minimum  wage  were  in- 
creased," Mr.  Hanson  wrote.  "Our  re- 
search suggests  that  these  numbers 
are  grossly  exaggerated  and  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  far  outweigh  any  short 
term  negative  impact." 

Mr.  Hanson  enclosed  a  copy  of  a 
report  entitled  "What  Every  Worker 
Should  Know  About  the  Minimum 
Wage."  prepared  by  the  bureau.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
report  be  printed  into  the  Rkcoro  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  A  Congressional 
Budget  Office  survey  of  studies  on  the 
potential  inflationary  impact  of  the 
legislation  similarly  Indicates  that  the 
proposed  increase  will  only  add  be- 
tween 0.2  and  0.3  percent  per  year  to 
the  Inflation  rate.  Because  the  gap  be- 
tween the  minimum  wage  and  the  av- 
erage wage  is  so  wide— that  Is,  only  36 
percent  of  the  average,  there  also  will 
be  less  of  a  ripple  effect  for  wage  dif- 
ferentials than  for  any  previous  in- 
crease. 

Fears  of  inflation  not  only  are  exag- 
gerated, but  also,  using  inflation  as  an 
argument  against  an  increase  seems 
somehow  callous— when  one  considers, 
atgaJin,  that  inflation  already  has 
eroded  the  purchasing  power  of  mini- 
mum wage  workers  by  as  much  as  40 
percent. 

The  Senate  should  be  wary  of  any 
tactics  that  risk  making  the  legislation 
too  little,  too  late.  There  already  has 
been  significant  compromise  on  this 
issue. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  about  fairness.  It  is  also  about 
need. 

The  prosperity  our  Nation  has 
achieved  since  1981  must  be  fairly 
shared.  And  fairness  Is  required  for 
any  economic  strategy  intended  to 
take  the  United  States  into  a  kinder, 
gentler  future. 

That  means  Increasing  the  minimum 
wage  for  those  who  are  starting  out— 
or  who  otherwise  are  working  at  the 
bottom  of  the  national  ladder  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

It  also  means  that  those  who  already 
share  in  prosperity;  who  have  seen  re- 
ductions in  tax  rates;  and  who  have 
enjoyed  cost-of-living  adjustments  or 
other  wage  Increases,  must  not  pull  up 
the  ladder  behind  them. 

Let  us  let  all  Americans  share  in  the 
prosperity,    including    those    at    the 
bottom  of  the  economic  scale. 
Exhibit  1 
Rbsolutioh 

Whereas,  the  most  basic  of  all  human 
righte  is  the  rlBht  to  survival  in  a  dignified 
manner:  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  minimum  wage  was 
last  increased  to  its  present  level  of  $3.35  an 
hour  In  1981;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  millions  of  individuals 
currently  working  for  minlmimi  wage  in  this 
country,  with  the  great  majority  of  these  In- 
dividuals being  women,  many  of  whom  are 
heads  of  households  working  to  provide  a 
dignified  living  for  their  children;  and 

Whereas,  studies  have  shown  that  these 
individuals  and  their  families  are  being 
forced  to  live  a  life  of  poverty  despite  the 
initiative  and  determination  to  seek  and 
hold  employment;  and 

Whereas,  it  should  be  the  policy  of  this 
nation,  which  extolls  and  encourages  the 
virtues  exhibited  by  these  individuals,  to 
reward  their  efforts  in  an  appropriate 
manner  and  not  to  force  them  to  request 
public  assistance  from  the  government;  and 

Whereas,  the  value  of  the  contributions 
made  by  these  individuals  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  mere  application  of  the  economic 
law  of  supply  and  demand  and  requires 


more  suitable  compensation  than  a  rate  of 
pay  which  has  been  severely  eroded  by  in- 
flation; and 

Whereas,  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
would  provide  the  accompanying  benefits  of 
stimulating  the  nation's  economy  by  putting 
more  money  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
need  it  the  most  and  would  also  reduce  the 
dependence  upon  the  country's  public  as- 
sistance programs;  and 

Whereas,  experience  in  the  State  of  Maine 
has  shown  that  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  does  not  carry  with  it  any  adverse  eco- 
nomic effects,  but  to  the  contrary,  since  en- 
acting its  own  increase  in  its  minimum 
wage,  the  State  of  Maine  has  experienced 
the  greatest  economic  activity  in  its  history; 
now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  We.  your  Memorialists,  re- 
spectfully, urge  and  petition  the  100th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  the  legis- 
lation now  pending  in  that  body,  namely  the 
Kennedy-Hawkins  bill,  S-837.  HR-1834,  to 
increase  the  federal  minimum  wage;  and  be 
it  further 

Reaolved:  That  suitable  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial, duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Maine  Congressional  Delegation. 

State  of  Maine, 
Augusta,  ME,  February  11,  1988. 
Hon.  George  J.  Mitchell, 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  George:  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to 
support  legislation  to  raise  the  Federal  min- 
imum wage  level  above  its  current  rate  of 
$3.35  an  hour. 

The  current  national  rate  of  $3.35.  which 
was  established  in  1981.  has  clearly  not  kept 
pace  with  inflation  and  general  cost  of 
living  increases.  Thus,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  an  Individual  to  take  care  of  his  or 
her  family  while  earning  minimum  wage. 

As  you  are  aware.  Maine's  current  mini- 
mum wage  of  $3.65  is  the  second  highest 
rate  in  the  Continental  United  States. 
During  the  First  Session  of  the  113th  Legis- 
lature, a  bill  was  introduced  to  raise  Maine's 
minimum  wage  to  $3.95  by  January  1.  1990. 
I  vetoed  that  bill.  Currently,  there  is  an- 
other bill  before  the  Legislature  that  would 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $4.05  per  hour 
starting  January  1.  1990.  which  I  also 
oppose.  My  opposition  to  these  bills  is  based 
on  my  belief  that  by  raising  Maine's  mini- 
mum wage,  independent  of  a  national  ad- 
justment, we  would  hurt  Maine's  business 
climate  and  hinder  our  ability  to  attract 
new  Jobs  to  the  state. 

I  know  you  share  my  concern  for  Maine 
people  who  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wage 
scale.  I  want  to  make  you  aware  that  during 
this  session.  I  am  introducing  legislation  for 
increased  child  care,  greater  funding  of  edu- 
cation, and  new  training  programs  for  wel- 
fare recipients  and  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. One  of  my  primary  goals  is  investing 
in  Maine  people,  so  that  they  can  earn  a 
higher  salary  that  will  better  enable  them 
to  raise  and  support  their  families.  Inherent 
in  this  approach,  however,  is  the  need  for 
businesses  who  are  looking  to  expand  or 
locate  in  Maine  to  believe  that  Maine  has  a 
supportive  and  positive  business  climate.  An 
increase  at  the  Federal  level  would  help 
those  Individuals  earning  lower  wages,  while 
also  ensuring  that  Maine  is  not  put  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind,  I  strongly 
encourage  you  to  support  a  raise  in  the  Fed- 
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eral minimum  wage.  I  would  be  willing  to 
help  in  your  efforts,  either  personally  or  by 
offering  the  assistance  of  my  staff, 
yours  sincerely, 

JoHH  R.  McKeritean,  Jr., 

Grovemor. 

Exhibit  2 

What  Every  Worker  Shoitu)  Know  About 
THE  Minimum  Wage 
Over  the  years,  there  has  been  continuous 
debate  about  the  economic  impact  of  the 
minimum  wage  on  employment  opportuni- 
ties, the  Gross  National  Product,  prices,  in- 
flation, and  global  competitiveness. 

HOW  DID  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  EVOLVE? 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1938,  served  to  establish  mini- 
mum Federal  wage  and  hour  guidelines  for 
the  employment  of  American  worliers.  Sup- 
porters of  this  legislation  hoped  to  elimi- 
nate exploitive  labor  practices  and  unfair 
competition  by  establishing  a  minimum 
wage,  requiring  the  payment  of  time  and 
one-half  for  aU  hours  worked  In  excess  of  40 
hours  per  week,  and  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  chUdren  under  16  In  industries 
whose  production  entered  Interstate  com- 
merce.' The  origins  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  efforts  to  expand  and 
revise  Its  coverage  during  the  past  50  years, 
have  been  argued  on  the  basis  of  attaining 
economic  justice  and  equity  for  working 
women  and  men. 

DOES  INCREASING  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 
EUMINATE  JOBS? 

Opponents  of  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  maintain  that  it  would  price  many 
workers  out  of  the  market;  and  it  would 
become  too  expensive  for  employers  to 
maintain  existing  jobs  or  create  new  ones. 
Some  economists  have  predicted  job  losses 
ranging  from  a  low  of  87,000  to  a  high  of  1.9 
million.  If  the  minimum  wage  is  increased." 
However,  economic  realities  do  not  support 
these  projections.  In  a  Business  Week  com- 
mentary on  labor,  Aaron  Bernstein  points 
out  that  the  econometric  models  used  to 
make  these  projects  are  faulty  because  they 
overcount  and  overestimate  job  losses.  Ac- 
cording to  Bernstein,  they  assume  'a  con- 
stant proportion  of  minimum-wage  workers 
vs.  all  hourly  workers  In  the  economy— even 
though  the  actual  share  fell  from  15%  in 
1981  to  8.8%  in  1986."  »  In  1987,  this  propor- 
tion fell  even  further  to  7.9%.* 

The  decline  In  the  number  of  minimum 
wage  earners  has  reduced  significantly  both 
the  economic  Impact  and  cost  of  raising  the 
minitniim  wage.  For  example,  according  to 
F.  Gerard  Adams,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Finance  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia: "Over  a  three  year  period,  raising  the 
minimum  wage  would  increase  the  unem- 
ployment rate  by  less  than  0.1  percent.  In- 
dexing of  the  minimum  wage  thereafter  is 


not  likely  to  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
unemployment." ' 

Bernstein  documents  additional  Inconsist- 
encies concerning  the  erroneous  projections 
cited  earlier: 

•  •  •  the  opponents'  own  logic  indicates 
that  raising  the  minimum  shouldn't  be  dev- 
astating. If  business  hires  fewer  minimum 
wage  workers  when  they  become  more  ex- 
pensive, then  it  should  hire  more  workers 
when  they  become  cheaper.  They've  become 
an  absolute  bargain  since  1981,  as  the  real 
value  of  the  minimum  wage  has  fallen.  *  *  • 
Yet,  there  are  2.7  million  fewer  minimum 
wage  workers  now,  while  overall  employ- 
ment has  risen  by  some  9  million.* 

DOES  A  HIGHER  MINIMUM  WAGE  HURT  THE 
ECONOMY  AND  CAUSE  INFLATION? 

No.  The  recent  historical  experience  of 
the  minimum  wage  substantiates  the  oppo- 
site. From  1970  through  1980,  'there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  change  In  the  minimum 
wage  caused  the  reductions  In  growth  of 
(the)  GNP  and  employment."  ' 

Furthermore,  if  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  was  Increased  from  $3.35  to  $4.65  per 
hour  over  a  three  year  period,  it  would  have 
a  minimal  Impact  on  this  nation's  inflation 
rate.  In  projecting  the  overall  Impact  of  this 
increase,  the  Economic  Policy  Institute  con- 
cluded: 

"Tne  proposed  Increase  would  raise  the  in- 
flation rate  by  no  more  than  0.2  percent  an- 
nually over  this  period.  In  subsequent  years, 
(if)  minimum  wages  (were  to)  be  indexed  to 
average  hourly  earnings,  the  effect  of  the 
minimum  wage  adjustment  (would)  depend 
on  the  rate  of  wage  increase  In  the  rest  of 
the  economy;  assuming  wage  Increases  of  5 
to  6  percent  In  the  1990's,  Indexing  of  the 
minimum  wage  would  contribute  only  0.1  to 
0.2  percent  to  the  national  inflation  rate.* 

Inflation,  however,  has  a  severe  impact  on 
minimum  wage  earners.  The  Federal  mini- 
mum, which  has  remained  at  $3.35  since 
1981,  has  eroded  in  purchasing  power  by 
35%  because  of  Inflation.'  Through  the 
eighties,  a  worker  fully  employed  at  this 
wage  level  could  not  earn  enough  to  keep  a 
family  of  three  above  the  poverty  level.'" 
The  vast  majority  of  U.S.  citizens  employed 
at  this  subsistence  level  are  working  adults, 
not  teenagers.  Two-thirds  of  this  group  are 
women,  and  approximately  one-third  are 
heads  of  households." 

Maine  workers  have  fared  slightly  better 
since  the  state's  minimum  wage  was  in- 
creased by  10  cents  per  year  starting  In  1985 
to  a  total  of  $3.65  per  hour  as  of  January, 
1987.  On  January  1,  1989,  Maine's  minimum 
wage  was  Increased  to  $3.75  per  hour.  How- 
ever, even  with  these  Increases,  Maine  mini- 
mum wage  earners  have  experienced  a  17% 
decline  in  purchasing  power  since  1981.'*  In 


addition,  on  a  proportional  basis,  the  federal 
minimum  wage  has  fallen  far  behind  hourly 
wages  paid  in  other  sectors  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. The  following  table  shows  how  much 
the  minimum  wage  has  eroded  In  relation  to 
hourly  wages  paid  in  manufacturing  and 
retail  trade: 

EROSION  Of  THE  FEDERAL  MINIMUM  WAGE  IN  RELATtON  TO 

OTHER  U.S.  HOURLY  WAGES" 

[Mnrmm  wi(c  e  a  pvceMite  ol  m(es  pad  «] 
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Also,  this  erosion  of  the  minimum  wage 
has  become  deeper  because  there  has  been 
much  higher  inflation  in  the  70's  and  SO's 
than  existed  In  the  50's  and  60's. 

WHAT  BENEFITS  ARE  GAINED  FROM  INCREASING 
THE  MINIMUM  WAGE? 

The  benefits  of  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  are  significant.  Workers  are  consumers 
as  well  as  producers.  Therefore,  when  the 
minimum  wage  Is  increased,  workers  em- 
ployed at  this  level  have  more  disposable 
Income  to  spend  In  the  marketplace.  As 
markets  expand  from  this  spending,  manu- 
facturers and  other  employers  operate  at  a 
fuller  capacity  axuX  increase  their  output, 
thereby  increasing  their  productivity.'*  All 
of  this  results  In  an  improved  standard  of 
living  for  those  earning  the  minimum  wage, 
as  well  as  Increased  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency for  employers,  which  in  turn  enables 
them  to  compete  more  effectively.  The  out- 
come is  a  stronger  economy  which  creates 
spin-off  Income  and  benefits  for  individuals, 
communities,  states,  and  the  nation.  For  ex- 
ample. If  the  minimum  wage  was  adjusted 
upwards  to  the  level  of  real  buying  power 
which  it  had  In  1968,  the  stimulus  to  the 
economy  would  amount  to  more  than  $20 
bUllon."  During  1986,  the  United  States'  $4 
trillion  economy  generated  about  100  mil- 
lion jobs.'"  Adding  $20  blUion  more  to  the 
economy,  in  terms  of  Increased  buying 
power  for  minimum  wage  earners,  could 
easily  stimulate  the  emergence  of  another 
half -million  jobs." 

Jay  Mazur.  President  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union,  best  de- 
scribed the  economic  Impact  of  not  Increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage: 

To  leave  the  minimum  at  the  present  in- 
adequate and  deteriorating  level  is  to  in- 
crease poverty,  to  weaken  incentives  to  step 
up  productivity,  to  deny  the  neediest  a 
living  wage  and  protection  from  exploita- 
tion, and— most  important— to  deprive  our 
economy  of  a  necessary  stimulant  to  lift  us 
from  our  present  perilously  stagnant 
state." 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  manager. 

(Mr.  LEAHY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  litany  of  these  arguments 
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for  a  long  time.  They  talk  in  terms  of 
purchasing  power  going  down  when 
the  actual  facts  are  that  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  most  minimum  wage 
earners  has  gone  up  since  1981  be- 
cause the  number  of  minimum  wage 
earners  has  decreased  from  7.8  million 
down  to  3.9  million  showing  that  most 
people  are  not  stuck  in  the  minimum 
wage  jobs.  Only  6  percent  of  the  12.7 
million  young  people  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  23  in  1981  when 
this  5-year  study  began  are  still  under 

minimum  wage. 

The  key  and  the  real  Issue  here  is 
whether  young  people,  especially  mi- 
norities and  women,  are  ever  going  to 
get  an  opportunity  to  work  and  to 
learn  these  skills  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  described  so 
well. 

To  come  in  here  at  the  last  minute 
and  say.  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  did,  as,  of  course, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  did, 
that  is  it  not  terrible  that  a  President 
who  would  give  a  capital  gains  reduc- 
tion is  now  unwilling  to  give  30  cents 
an  hour.  Come  on,  they  are  two  differ- 
ent issues. 

The  fact  is  that  it  ignores  the  fact, 
even  if  we  consider  the  capital  gains 
reduction,  that  it  is  going  to  create 
more  savings,  more  investment,  more 
jobs,  more  opportunities,  and  more 
privileges  for  the  people  who  have  not 
had  them  through  the  years  in  getting 
jobs.  It  is  a  whole  different  debate  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  debate. 

Here  we  are  being  asked  to  make  a 
choice,  a  real  choice,  a  choice  between 
a  36-percent  increase,  which  is  what 
the  Graham-Pryor-Kennedy  amend- 
ment is,  and  a  minimum  wage  cost  of 
600.000  jobs  over  the  next  number  of 
years  and  a  27-percent  increase  which 
the  President  would  have— 27  percent 
versus  36  percent,  and  they  tu-e  saying 
that  he  is  unwilling  to  compromise. 

This  is  not  some  modest,  inconse- 
quential increase.  And  he  questions 
whether  he  should  make  that  at  all 
because  of  the  loss  of  jobs.  A  27-per- 
cent increase,  which  will  soften  the 
blow  to  the  unskilled  workers  in  our 
society.  We  have  to  choose  between  a 
proposal  that  could  cost  600.000  to 
650,000  jobs  and  one  that  will  offset 
two-thirds  of  that  job  loss. 

Will  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  yield  me  a  couple  minutes 
more? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  2  minutes  of  my 
leader  time,  which  I  did  not  use  this 
morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  is  recognized  for  2  addition- 
al minutes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  are  asking  to 
choose  between  a  training  wage  that  is 
unworkable,  the  one  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  I  am 
sure  sincerely  offers  but  is  unwork- 
able, and  anybody  who  fairly  looks  at 


it  knows  that  it  is  unworkable,  and 
that  is  the  reason  it  has  probably  been 
formulated,  and  one  that  will  save 
nearly  170,000  jobs,  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Let  us  give  this  training  wage  a 
chance.  It  really  means  something.  We 
have  to  choose  between  a  training 
wage  proposal  that  limits  the  options 
of  individual  workers  and  one  that 
permits  them  the  flexibility  to  choose. 
This  is  not  some  inconsequential 
debate.  This  is  not  the  same  thing 
that  has  happened  before. 

Thousands  of  editorials  across  this 
country  and  newspapers  and  television 
stations  have  said  it  is  time  to  get  rid 
of  this  archaic  relic  and  start  worrying 
about  jobs  and  opportunities  for 
young  people,  especially  minorities 
and  women. 

We  have  to  choose  between  a  pro- 
posal that  forces  employers  to  jump 
through  hoops  in  order  to  hire  new 
workers  and  one  that  fairly  enables 
employers  to  use  the  wages  to  protect 
and  create  job  opportunities.  It  seems 
to  me  supporting  President  Bush's 
compromise  on  the  minimum  wage  is  a 
way  that  we  can  choose  to  have  our 
cake  and  eat  it  to.  It  is  a  way  that 
those  Senators  who  believe  that  a 
raise  in  the  minimum  wage  is  desirable 
and  necessary  can  vote  for  such  an  in- 
crease without  jeopardizing  the  jobs  of 
so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  un- 
skilled and  inexperienced  workers. 

It  is  a  clear  choice.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
reject  this  weak  compromise  proposed 
by  the  majority  and  instead  support 
the  President's  well-balanced  alterna- 
tive. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  President 
said: 

I  am  taking  a  principled  approach.  I  am 
not  going  to  budge  on  it.  If  you  don't  take  it, 
I  am  going  to  veto  it. 

I  think  we  have  the  votes  to  sustain 
his  veto.  Those  who  want  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  I  think  should 
reject  this  proposal  and  vote  for  the 
President's  proposal  because  that  is 
the  way  to  get  their  increase.  And  if 
they  do.  they  are  going  to  get  a  true 
training  wage  that  will  help  these 
young  people  in  our  society  like  never 
before. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wUl  just 
take  a  couple  of  minutes  here. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  profile— 58 
percent  of  all  minimum  wage  earners 
are  25  years  of  age  or  less;  72  percent 
of  all  minimum  wage  earners  are  un- 
married; 67  percent  who  are  paid  the 
minimum  wage  work  less  than  35 
hours  a  week,  and  a  great  majority  are 
not  heads  of  households. 

So  we  are  talking  about  whether  we 
want  to  keep  these  young  people  back 
on  the  streets,  out  with  the  crack,  out 
with  the  drugs— we  all  talk  about 
drugs — or  whether  we  want  them  to  go 
to  work. 


I  would  also  add  I  have  heard  this 
argimient  twice  about  $30,000  and  30 
cents.  It  is  ridiculous  to  even  make  the 
statement  on  the  Senate  floor.  Who 
pays  the  30  cents  and  the  30  cents  and 
the  30  cents,  the  90  cents  under  the 
President's  bill?  The  employer  pays  it, 
not  the  Government.  It  is  not  a  tax. 
The  employer  pays  it.  And  somebody 
is  going  to  lose  their  job  because  some- 
times small  employers  caimot  pass  it 
on.  So  what  do  they  do?  They  lay  off 
somebody.  And  that  is  how  you  lose 
600,000  jobs  out  of  the  so-called  com- 
promise plan.  So  I  hope  we  would  stick 
to  the  cases. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  pointed  out 
about  reducing  the  capital  gains  rate. 
It  is  a  proposal.  It  is  not  on  the  floor. 
It  might  even  create  more  jobs.  There 
will  be  a  lot  of  Democrats  vote  for  it  if 
it  ever  gets  out  here,  believe  me. 

But  the  argument  today  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  lose  jobs, 
whether  we  are  going  to  address  the 
truly  working  poor.  I  say  the  compro- 
mise does  not  do  it.  I  say  President 
Bush  has  gone  as  far  as  he  is  going  to 
go,  and  that  is  it. 

If  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  do 
not  want  that,  we  will  have  the  veto. 
We  will  have  the  veto  sustained,  and 
we  will  be  back  here  in  a  couple  of 
months  debating  the  minimum  wage 
again. 

IT'S  TIME  TO  RAISE  THE  M INIIfUM  WAGE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  and  congratulate  Senator  Kenne- 
dy for  his  leadership  on  this  important 
and  difficult  issue.  An  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  is  overdue.  Its  purchas- 
ing power  has  declined  by  38.5  percent 
since  1981,  the  last  time  it  was  raised. 

Six  times  since  World  War  II  the 
minimum  wage  has  been  adjusted  to 
compensate  for  inflation.  The  time  to 
make  this  adjustment  again  is  now. 

To  his  credit.  President  Bush  has 
recognized  the  need  for  an  adjustment 
in  the  minimum  wage.  Unfortunately, 
his  proposal  falls  short  of  the  action 
necessary  to  enable  full-time  workers 
to  maintain  a  minimum  living  stand- 
ard without  reliance  upon  pubUc  as- 
sistance. 

During  the  1960's  and  1970's,  full- 
time  work  at  the  minimum  wage  sus- 
tained a  family  of  three  above  the  pov- 
erty line.  Under  the  President's  pro- 
posal, full-time  minimum  wage  earn- 
ings in  1992  would  equail  only  78.1  per- 
cent of,  or  $2,200  below,  the  projected 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  three. 

The  argimient  against  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  minimimi  wage  rests  on 
the  belief  that  such  an  increase  will 
result  in  significant  job  loss— more 
precisely,  fewer  new  jobs  created— and 
higher  rates  of  inflation.  Concerned  as 
I  am  about  the  impact  of  any  legisla- 
tion on  jobs  and  small  businesses,  I 
naturally  take  these  arguments  seri- 
ously. 
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Upon  closer  inspection,  many  of  the 
empirical  studies  bolstering  this  posi- 
tion overstate  the  case.  As  a  recent 
analysis  in  Business  Week  notes,  the 
percentage  of  workers  earning  wages 
at  or  near  the  minimum  wage  has  de- 
clined steadily  in  recent  years  from  36 
percent  to  19.5  percent  of  the  work 
force.  Moreover,  16  States  have  al- 
ready enacted  a  minimum  wage  above 
$3.35.  Finally,  today's  minimum  wage 
is  far  less  in  relation  to  the  average 
wage  than  it  was  in  earlier  decades. 
Together,  these  facts  suggest  that  a 
rpinfatiiim  wage  increase  will  have  a  far 
smaller  impact  on  job  creation  and  in- 
flation than  the  administration  as- 
serts. 

Furthermore,  history  does  not  sup- 
port the  job-loss  position.  Only  one  of 
the  six  minimum  wage  hikes  since 
World  War  II  has  been  followed  by  an 
increase  in  unemployment,  and  that 
was  during  the  1975  recession. 

Admittedly,  the  difference  between 
the  President's  proposal  and  the  com- 
mittee amendment  does  not  represent 
the  difference  between  overall  success 
and  failure  in  the  fight  against  pover- 
ty in  our  society.  However,  it  does  rep- 
resent an  important  difference  in  the 
fight  against  poverty  for  a  significant 
part  of  our  society.  Of  workers  earning 
between  $4.25  and  $4.65  an  hour,  more 
than  60  percent  are  full-time  workers, 
nearly  60  percent  are  over  25  years  of 
age,  and  only  30  percent  are  depend- 
ent children. 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  it  to  these 
people  to  restore  the  fairness  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  minimum  wage.  For  this 
reason,  I  support  the  amendment  for  a 
full  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  the  minimum 
wage  proposals  before  us.  Frankly,  I 
am  not  sure  the  current  economic  cli- 
mate warrants  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage;  it  seems  like  the  market- 
place is  addressing  the  issue  better 
then  we  can.  After  all  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  record  economic  expansion, 
and  fewer  people  are  working  at  the 
minimum  wage.  The  number  of  mini- 
mum wage  workers  has  declined  by  40 
percent  since  1982,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  And  last  year 
alone,  the  number  of  minimum  wage 
earners  declined  by  770,000.  It  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  an- 
other example  of  Congress  ratifying 
decisions  already  made  in  the  market- 
place. 

I  do  luiderstand  that  the  minimum 
wage  has  not  gone  up  since  1981.  And 
for  that  reason,  I  have  said  I  would 
support  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage.  It  is  well  established 
that  we  will  lose  jobs  as  a  result  of  any 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  Econo- 
mists agree  on  this  fact.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  studies  show  that  for 
every  10-percent  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage,  we  lose  at  least  100,000 
jobs  and  may  lose  up  to  200,000  jobs. 


So,  the  issue  before  us  is.  How  big  of 
an  increase  should  we  enact  and  how 
many  jobs  can  we  stand  to  lose? 

Based  on  these  facts,  I  believe  Presi- 
dent Bush's  proposal  strikes  the 
proper  balance.  Over  the  next  3  years, 
the  minimum  wage  would  go  up  by  90 
cents,  or  27  percent.  This  will  save 
about  400.000  of  the  jobs  which  would 
be  lost  by  a  boost  in  the  minimum 
wage  to  $4.65. 

The  administration's  proposal  also 
has  some  other  important  features 
that  merit  support.  First  is  the  tip 
credit  increase  to  50  percent.  This  will 
allow  employers  to  treat  tips  the  same 
for  the  purposes  of  both  the  tax  laws 
and  the  minimum  wage. 

Second  is  the  training  wage.  This 
would  be  a  new  addition  to  our  mini- 
TDMXxi  wage  law.  but  one  which  I  think 
is  important.  Many  employers  already 
use  a  wage  differential  for  new  hires, 
and  many  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments contain  ladders  for  wage  rates, 
recognizing  that  training  and  experi- 
ence lead  to  higher  wages. 

I  do.  however,  have  some  concerns 
about  a  training  wage.  First,  we  must 
ensure  that  it  is  a  true  training  wage, 
and  not  one  that  can  be  used  as  a  sub- 
terfuge by  employers  to  keep  their 
work  force  at  below  minimum  wage 
forever.  Second,  the  training  wage  pro- 
vision should  recognize  that  training 
learned  on  one  job  may  be  transfera- 
ble to  another  similar  job.  Third,  a 
training  wage  is  not  mandatory,  and  if 
the  new  employee  can  command  a 
higher  wage  because  of  experience, 
the  employer  is  not  required  to  hire  at 
the  training  wage,  or  keep  the  employ- 
ee at  the  training  wage  for  a  specified 
time. 

While  the  administration's  proposal 
may  not  address  all  of  my  concerns,  I 
do  think  that  it  is  a  good  beginning. 
The  creation  of  a  training  wage  will 
save  jobs.  And  that  should  be  the  over- 
riding consideration  with  the  enact- 
ment of  any  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  support  the 
President's  version  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  before  us  regarding  the  proposed 
increase  in  minimum  wage  is  a  very 
difficult  one  for  me.  I  have  deep  com- 
passion for  those  who  are  trying  to 
live  and  meet  family  responsibilities 
on  the  amount  provided  by  the  mini- 
mum wage.  The  cost  of  living  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  has  increased  dra- 
matically since  the  minimum  wage  was 
last  adjusted. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country,  the 
minimum  wage  can  be  adjusted  with- 
out causing  economic  dislocation  and 
hardship.  If  I  were  a  Senator  from  a 
different  SUte  where  the  prevailing 
economic  conditions  were  different 
than  those  of  my  home  State.  I  would 
vote  in  support  of  a  larger  increase  in 
minimum   wage.   As   a  Senator   from 


Oklahoma,  however.  I  feel  I  must  re- 
flect the  unique  and  different  econom- 
ic circumstsjices  which  are  affecting 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  who  sent  me 
to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  are  passing  through  economic 
difficulties  which  are  tragically  paral- 
lel to  the  trauma  of  the  depression 
era,  including  record  numbers  of  farm 
foreclosures,  small  business  bankrupt- 
cies, and  the  failure  and  liquidation  of 
financial  institutions.  The  fact  is  that 
in  Oklahoma,  many  employers  who 
would  like  to  give  raises  to  their  em- 
ployees simply  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 

If  the  minimum  wage  is  increased  in 
the  next  3  years  as  rapidly  as  has  been 
proposed  by  some,  it  is  my  great  fear 
that  it  will  simply  force  many  employ- 
ers in  my  home  State  to  reduce  the 
number  of  employees,  terminate  jobs, 
and  increase  unemployment  roles. 
This  would  hurt  countless  Oklaho- 
mans.  Unfortunately,  there  appears  to 
be  no  feasible  way  of  setting  a  mini- 
mum wage  which  would  vary  with  the 
differing  economic  conditions  from 
State  to  State. 

I  had  hoped  that  a  bipartisan  com- 
promise might  be  reached,  allowing  an 
increase  somewhere  between  the  $4.25 
proposed  by  the  administration  and 
the  $4.55  by  the  Graham  substitute 
with  a  training  wage  in  between  the 
two  proposals.  It  is  clear  that  the  par- 
liamentary situation  does  not  make 
such  a  compromise  proposal  possible 
at  this  time.  Therefore,  regrettably.  I 
feel  that  I  have  no  choice  as  I  try  to 
honestly  reflect  the  troubled  economic 
conditions  in  my  home  State  but  to 
vote  against  larger  increases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  Florida.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  61, 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  29  Leg.] 
YEAS-61 


Adftnu 

DeConcinl 

Kennedy 

Baucus 

Dixon 

Kerrey 

Bentsen 

Dodd 

Kerry 

Blden 

Ehirenberjer 

Kohl 

Blncunan 

Exon 

Lautenbers 

Boren 

Ford 

Leahy 

Bradley 

Fowler 

Levin 

Breaux 

Glenn 

Uetaerman 

Bryan 

Gore 

Uatsunaca 

Bumt>ers 

Oraham 

Metzenbaiun 

Burriick 

Harkln 

MikulsU 

Byrd 

Hatfield 

ICItcheU 

Cohen 

Benin 

Moynihan 

Conrad 

Heinz 

Nunn 

Craniton 

Inouye 

Packwood 

£>aschle 

Jeffords 

PeU 
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Praarier 

RoekefeUer 

Simon 

Piyor 

Swifortl 

Specter 

ReM 

Sartwoes 

Wlrth 

Rlede 

Suwr 

Robb 

Shelby 

NAYS-39 

Annstroog 

Omnin 

McOure 

Bond 

OrMsley 

McConneU 

Boachwltt 

Hatch 

MurkowakI 

BlUIM 

Helmi 

Nlckle* 

Chafee 

HolUncs 

Roth 

CoaU 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cochnn 

Johnston 

Slmpion 

D'Amato 

Kmaaebaum 

Stevens 

Dwifotth 

Kaaten 

Symms 

Dole 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Domentci 

\^tfmr 

WaUop 

Qua 

Mack 

Warner 

Ooctoa 

McCain 

WUaon 

So   the 

amendment 

(No.     20) 

UMl 


was 

agreed  to. 

Blr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baucus).  The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  I  was  going  to  ask 
whether  under  the  previous  order  the 
Senator  from  Utah  was  to  be  recog- 
nized for  purposes  of  offering  an 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

AMKVDlfXIlT  NO.  31 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  substitute 
amendment) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  for 
himself.  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Coats,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  21. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TITLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Minimum 
Wage  RestorUUon  Act  of  1989". 

sac  X.  RB8TOKATION  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

Parmsrmpb  (1)  of  section  6(a)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  193S  (29  n.S.C. 
206(aKl))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  not  less  than  $3.35  an  hour  during 
the  period  ending  December  31.  1989,  not 
less  than  $3.65  an  hour  during  the  year  be- 
ginning January  1.  1990.  not  less  than  $3.95 
an  hour  during  the  year  beginning  January 
1.  1991.  and  not  less  than  $4.25  an  hour 
after  December  31. 1991:". 

aSC  X  NSW  HIBS  WAGK. 

(a)  In  OnncBAi.— Section  8  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(gKlXA)  Any  employer  may.  in  Ueu  of 
the  tpinimiim  wage  prescribed  by  subsection 
(aKl).  pay  any  employee  the  wage  pre- 
scribed by  subparagraph  (B)  if  such  employ- 
ee has  not  t>een  previously  employed  by 
such  employer. 

"(B)  The  wage  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  at  least  a  wage  equal  to 
80  percent  of  the  wage  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (aXl).  but  at  least  $3.35  per  hour. 


"(2)  An  employer  may  pay  an  employee 
the  mtnimiiTn  wage  authorized  by  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  180 
days  beginning  with  the  day  the  employee 
began  employment  with  the  employer. 

•■(3)  No  employee  may  be  displaced  by  any 
employer  (Including  partial  displacement 
such  as  reduction  In  hours,  wages,  or  em- 
ployment benefits)  as  a  result  of  an  employ- 
er paying  the  rate  described  in  this  subsec- 
Uon.". 

(b)  EiTiCTivK  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  employees  first  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer on  or  after  January  1.  1990. 

SEC.  4.  change  in  ENTERPRISE  TEST. 

(a)  IH  Oeneral.— Effective  January  1. 
1990.  the  first  sentence  of  section  3(s)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
203(s))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(1)  is  an  enterprise  whose  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done  is  not 
less  than  $500,000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes 
at  the  retail  level  that  are  separately 
stated);";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5), 
respectively. 

(b)  Priservatioh  of  Covbhaoe.— The  next 
to  last  sentence  of  section  3(s)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (2),  an  enterprise  which  is  comprised 
of  one  or  more  retail  or  service  establish- 
ments, which  on  June  30,  1978"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (1),  an  enterprise  that  on  December 
31.  1989"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1977"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Minimum  Wage  Restoration  Act  of 
1989";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$250,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(A)  In  the  case  of  an  en- 
terprise described  In  paragraph  (1)  (as  It  ex- 
isted before  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 4(a)(1)  of  such  Act).  $250,000.  or  (B)  in 
the  case  of  an  enterprise  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  (as  it  existed  before  such  amend- 
ment). $362,500". 

(c)  CoNFORMiHG  AifxitsKEirr.— Section 
13(aK2)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  213(a)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  3(s)(5)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
3(sK4)". 

SEC.  S  TIP  CREorr. 

The  third  sentence  of  section  3(m)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
203(m))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "In 
excess  of  40  per  centum  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  rate,  except  that"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
excess  of  (1)  45  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  rate  during  the  period 
ending  December  31,  1990,  or  (2)  50  percent 
of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  rate  after 
December  31,  1990.  except  that". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  pending 
amendment  is  to  be  disposed  of  with- 
out debate. 

Mr.  E>OLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Do  I  have  the  leader's 
time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  has  6  minutes  11 
seconds  remaining. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  use  that  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  £>OLE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  the  2  minutes,  but  let 
me  just  say  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  All  Senators  in 
the  well  will  please  withdraw  from  the 
well. 

The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
granting  me  this  time.  But  all  I  intend 
to  say  is  this:  The  President  has  said 
that  if  the  prior  amendment  which 
was  agreed  to  becomes  the  bill  sent  to 
the  conference,  or  any  version  of  it  Ije- 
comes  the  bill  sent  to  the  White  House 
from  the  Congress,  he  will  veto  it. 

I  believe  that  veto  will  be  sustained. 
Franldy,  if  it  is  sustained,  those  who 
want  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  evidence 
that  by  voting  for  the  President's 
p{u;kage  at  this  time  because  I  believe 
it  is  the  only  way  any  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  will  occur  this  year. 

So  I  would  urge  all  our  colleagues  to 
consider  voting  for  the  President's 
proposal  which  we  propoimd.  Rather 
than  take  any  more  time,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  that  particular 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  41, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  30  Leg.] 
YEAS— 41 


Armstrong 

Oramm 

McConneU 

Bond 

Orassley 

Murkowskl 

Boren 

Hatch 

NicUes 

BOMhwiU 

HoUlngs 

Pressler 

Bums 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Rudman 

Coau 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Kasten 

Symms 

Danforth 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

WaUop 

Domenicl 

Mack 

Warner 

0«m 

McCain 

Wilson 

Oorton 

McClure 
NAYS-58 

Adams 

Blden 

Breaux 

Baucus 

Bingaman 

Bryan 

Bentsen 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

April  11, 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Cohen  I 

Conrad 

Cranston 

E)aschle 

DeConclni 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Exon 

Ford 

Powler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Harkin 

Hatfield 


So  the  ai 
jected. 

Mr.  MIT 
move  to  re< 
the  amendr 

Mr,  KEN 
motion  on  t 

The  moti 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARM 
seek  recogr 

The  PRI 
the  majorit 

Mr.  MIT( 
I  do. 

The  PR] 
Senator  fro 

(Purpose:  To 
curity  Act 
Ings  test  111 
Congress 
eliminatior 
for  Individ 
ment  age,  ( 

PHASE  OUT  ' 

Mr.  AR£ 
today  I  an 
sault  to  re 
elderly  fro 
gious,  ine< 
burdens  of 
Social  Sec 
test. 

The  first 
introduce  i 
Social  Sec 
limit  a  1-y 
eventually 
ly.  The  se< 
legislative 
that— phas 
completely 
very  f  ittini 
to  an  end, 
outdated  a 
policies. 

So,  I  int 
Social  Sec 
fronts,  anc 
another  si 
prove  to  I 
goal  of  eq 
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Many  of 
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se  I  believe 
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nd.  Rather 
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particular 


clerk  called 


Burdlck 

Byrd 

Cohen 

Connd 

CraiuMn 

Ehkschle 

DeConclni 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Oraham 

Harkin 

Hstfteld 


I 


Henin 

Nunn 

Heinz 

Packwood 

Helms 

PeU 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Kennedy 

Reid 

Kerrey 

Rlegle 

Kerry 

Robb 

Kohl 

RockefeUer 

Lautenberg 

Sanford 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Levin 

Sasser 

Lieberman 

Shelby 

Matsunaga 

Simon 

MeUenbaum 

Specter 

Mlkiilxki 

Wlrth 

MltcheU 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-1 

Durenberger 

So  the  amendment  (No.  21)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
seek  recognition.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  leader  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  22 

(Purpose:  To  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  increase  the  monthly  earn- 
ings test  limit,  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  regarding  the  phase-out  and 
elimination  of  such  test  by  the  year  2000 
for  individuals  who  have  attained  retire- 
ment age.  and  for  other  purposes) 

PHASE  OUT  THE  RETIREMENT  EARNINGS  TEST 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  launching  a  two-part  as- 
sault to  relieve  the  Nation's  working 
elderly  from  one  of  the  most  egre- 
gious, inequitable  and  anachronistic 
burdens  of  the  modem  workplace:  the 
Social  Security  retirement  earnings 
test. 

The  first  part  will  begin  today  as  I 
Introduce  an  amendment  to  give  the 
Social  Security  retirement  earnings 
limit  a  1-year  boost  and  to  call  for  it 
eventually  to  be  phased  out  complete- 
ly. The  second  part  will  be  a  broader 
legislative  effort  aimed  at  doing  just 
that— phasing  the  earnings  test  out 
completely  by  the  year  2000.  It  seems 
very  fitting  that,  as  this  century  comes 
to  an  end.  so  too  will  one  of  its  most 
outdated  and  counterproductive  labor 
policies. 

So.  I  intend  to  advance  against  the 
Social  Security  earnings  test  on  all 
fronts,  and  I  look  at  today's  effort  as 
another  step  on  what  will  perhaps 
prove  to  be  a  long  road  toward  the 
goal  of  equity  for  America's  working 
elderly. 

Many  of  us  have  been  working  on 
this  problem  for  some  time  already.  In 
fact,  in  1983  Senator  Dole  and  I  ad- 
vanced a  similar  proposal  during  con- 
sideration of  the  Social  Security  sol- 


vency amendments.  That  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  was  included  in  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  those  amendments.  I 
recall  with  gratitude  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  Senator  Moyni- 
HAN.  saying  at  the  time  that,  of  all  the 
proposals  we  had  made,  the  one  he 
thought  would  have  "the  most  impact 
upon  the  lives  of  present  and  future 
retirees  is  the  abolition  of  the  earnings 
test."  In  fact  he  characterized  the 
earnings  limit  as  "a  tax  on  benefits." 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  was 
dropped  in  conference  committee  at 
the  insistence  of  the  other  body. 

Despite  the  disappointments  of  the 
past  there  remains  strong  public  and 
congressional  interest  in  eliminating 
the  retirement  earnings  test.  It  is  the 
feature  of  the  Social  Security  Program 
that  is  one  of  the  most  unpopular  with 
the  public.  Twenty-six  bills— with  151 
cosponsors— to  modify  substantially  or 
eliminate  the  test  were  introduced  in 
the  100th  Congress  and  at  least  12 
bills— with  cosponsors— have  already 
been  introduced  in  this  101st  Con- 
gress. Clearly,  the  will  of  the  people 
and  the  intent  of  the  Congress  is  that 
some  action  is  called  for  to  right  this 
injustice. 

Here  is  how  the  earnings  test  works 
now.  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
under  age  70  face  sharp  reductions  in 
their  monthly  benefit  if  their  wage 
earnings  exceed  a  specified  amount. 
These  seniors  will  lose  fully  $1  of  ben- 
efits for  every  $2  of  income  they  re- 
ceive above  the  earnings  limit,  which 
is  currently  set  at  $8,880.  In  other 
words,  people  earning  just  $9,000  are 
subject  to  what  is  in  effect  a  marginal 
tax  rate  that  is  practically  unheard  of 
in  the  Western  democracies.  I  have 
thought  long  and  hard.  Mr.  President, 
but  I  can't  think  of  a  single  reason 
why  we  should  tax  our  working  elderly 
as  if  they  are  Swedish  millionaires. 

Mr.  President  I  would  like  to  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  would  much  prefer  to 
accomplish  a  phaseout  of  the  earnings 
test  in  a  simple,  straightforward 
maimer.  Unfortunately,  with  the  defi- 
cit problem  we  have  in  this  country 
today,  we  are  and  should  be  con- 
strained by  strict  budgetary  rules  and 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets.  As 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
determined  this  proposal  constitutes 
an  expansion  of  entitlement  authority, 
my  amendment  is  drafted  to  fully  sat- 
isfy those  needs. 

My  amendment  will  result  in  a  boost 
in  the  yearly  earnings  limit  of  at  least 
$1,000  next  year.  Technically,  it  raises 
the  monthly  earnings  test  by  $80  in 
August  of  this  year.  Because  the 
annual  earnings  test  is  based  on  the 
monthly  rate,  this  single,  small  boost 
will  guarantee  seniors  the  fuU  increase 
of  $1,000  when  next  year's  armual 
earnings  test  Is  calculated. 

The  number  1.000  is  a  nice  round 
amount,  but  it  was  not  arrived  at  arbi- 


trarily. Nor  was  the  legislative  vehicle 
for  this  amendment,  the  minimum 
wage  bill.  Mr.  President,  the  studies  I 
have  seen  show  that  increases  in  the 
minimum  wage  cause  a  kind  of  ripple 
effect,  raising  wages  at  higher  levels 
throughout  the  economy.  Many  of  our 
senior  citizens  are  filling  jobs  paying 
the  minimum  wage.  So,  a  hike  in  the 
minimum  wage,  by  ratcheting  up 
other  wage  brackets  and,  possibly, 
living  expenses,  is  clearly  going  to 
push  more  and  more  of  our  worlcing  el- 
derly higher  and  higher  above  the 
confiscation  level  of  the  earnings  test. 

Now,  economists  are  going  to  have  a 
field  day  trying  to  quantify  how  many 
people  are  affected  and  to  what 
degree,  but  I  think  it  is  impossible  to 
argue  that  a  minimum  wage  hike  will 
not  affect  the  working  elderly.  A 
greater  share  of  their  earnings  will  be 
above  the  earnings  test  if  the  mini- 
mum wage  hike  becomes  law.  At  a 
time  when  all  of  this  country's  seniors 
are  struggling  to  make  ends  meet  and 
are  just  starting  to  come  to  terms  with 
new  and  heavy  burdens  like  the  Medi- 
care premiums  for  catastrophic  health 
care,  I  think  it  is  high  time  they  had 
at  least  a  small  measure  of  relief. 

In  short,  we  need  to  cushion  the 
impact  of  the  minimum  wage  increase 
we  are  currently  contemplating,  and  a 
one-time  increase  of  $1,000  in  the 
earnings  test  will  come  close  to  offset- 
ting the  effect  of  the  minimum  wage 
hike  the  Senate  is  considering.  Under 
the  Senate's  bill,  the  minimum  wage  is 
scheduled  to  increase  by  14.9  percent 
in  1990,  10.4  percent  in  1991,  and  9.4 
percent  in  1992.  Since  1984,  the  Social 
Security  earnings  limit  has  averaged 
annual  increases  of  only  4.6  percent- 
just  a  third  of  next  year's  minimimi 
wage  hike.  Again,  it  is  clear  something 
must  be  done. 

My  amendment  has  a  cost  of  $1  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1989  and  about  $150 
million  next  year,  but  it  is  paid  for  by 
another  provision  of  my  amendment, 
which  repeals  the  retroactive  month 
of  retirement.  We  more  than  offset 
the  fiscal  year  1989  cost  and  complete- 
ly offset  the  fiscal  year  1990  cost.  This 
offset  involves  a  relatively  minor 
change  in  the  retirement  program. 
Congress  repealed  most  reduced  retro- 
active benefits  in  1977,  largely  because 
they  were  not  in  the  long-term  best  in- 
terests of  retirees,  but  this  one  re- 
mains today. 

It  essentially  provides  an  option  for 
workers  to  retire  retroactively  in  ex- 
change for  lower  payments  over  the 
balance  of  their  lifetime.  Such  an 
option  is  complex  to  administer  and 
can  result  in  beneficiaries  being 
charged  with  overpayments,  thus  forc- 
ing them  to  write  checlts  back  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  for 
money  they  have  already  received  and 
spent  or  have  this  money  deducted 
from  their  future  benefits.  Repeal  of 
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this  provision  in  the  manner  we  pre- 
scribe should  result  in  no  such  over- 
payments. Perhaps  this  is  why  elimi- 
nating the  conditional  month  of  re- 
tirement has  been  suggested  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  Itself. 
It  is  important  to  understand  that 
repeal  of  this  provision  would  not 
affect  people's  entitlement  to  receive 
full  benefits  beginning  with  the 
month  they  retire. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
estimates  1  million  people  suffer  some 
reduction  in  benefits  because  of  the 
earnings  limit:  700,000  workers, 
115,000  dependents,  40,000  survivors, 
and  an  estimated  140,000  people  who 
do  not  even  bother  to  file.  Important- 
ly, an  estimated  85,000  will  be  saved 
completely  from  any  reduction  in  ben- 
efits due  to  the  earnings  limit  simply 
by  voting  in  the  modest  relief  that  I 
am  proposing  in  this  amendment. 

This  has  apparently  not  stopped 
some  people  from  using  scare  tactics 
about  our  offset.  Repeal  of  the  option 
for  retroactive  retirement  will  take  no 
benefits  away  from  anyone  who  has 
them  today.  It  Is  true  that  in  the 
future,  if  this  amendment  becomes 
law.  retirees  will  not  have  the  option 
of  retroactive  retirement.  An  estimat- 
ed 100,000  people  out  of  the  1,612.000 
who  retired  last  year  retired  retroac- 
tively—that comes  to  6.25  percent. 
Now.  the  tu-gument  can  be  made  that 
we  are  disadvantaging  the  people  In 
the  future  who  would  have  used  this 
option,  specifically  an  estimated  30,000 
dependents— only  about  5,000  of  which 
would  be  minors— but  this  case  must 
be  viewed  in  proper  perspective. 

By  a  vast  majority,  these  are  people 
who  are  over  65  who  do  not  qualify  for 
benefits  themselves  because  they  have 
not  paid  into  Social  Security.  They  are 
"disadvantaged"  because  they  can 
only  receive  benefits  when  the  worker 
begins  getting  benefits  and  we  are  re- 
moving the  option  to  retire  retroac- 
tively. By  some  strange  quirk  in  law, 
the  worker  who  has  paid  into  Social 
Security  receives  a  reduced  t)enefit  if 
he  retires  retroactively,  while  the  de- 
pendent still  receives  a  full  benefit.  In 
this  way,  in  a  worst  case  scenario,  we 
"disadvantage"  some  for  no  more  than 
6  months  in  the  first  year  they  begin 
to  get  benefits.  A  poor  comparison  to 
the  1  million  people,  115,000  of  which 
are  dependents,  that  we  will  help 
every  single  year  the  earnings  limit  is 
in  existence.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, representing  some  30  million 
older  Americans,  enthusiastically  sup- 
ports this  amendment.  They  specifi- 
caUy  state  that,  in  light  of  the  current 
budgetary  constraints  under  which  we 
are  forced  to  operate,  "AARP  believes 
that  the  offset  in  [our]  amendment  is 
a  reasonable  one."  The  National  Com- 
mittee to  Preserve  Social  Secxuity  and 
Medicare,  an  aggressive  protector  of 
Social  Security  beneficiaries,  spells  out 


in  more  detail  why  they  support  our 
amendment.  They  state— 

We  believe  the  proposed  elimination  of 
retroactive  retirement  benefits  to  over-age- 
65  and  their  dependents  will  not  cause 
undue  hardship,  particularly  If  public  edu- 
cation efforts  alert  older  workers  to  this 
change.  At  the  same  time,  the  proposed  In- 
crease In  the  earnings  limitation  has  the 
long  range  potential  (or  vastly  improving 
the  economic  status  of  low-income  older 
workers.  Our  support  for  your  amendment 
is  based  on  our  evaluation  of  this  coat-bene- 
fit equation.*  *  • 

In  addition  to  offering  some  real 
relief  to  our  senior  citizens  next  year 
with  changes  in  law  that  pay  their 
own  way,  my  amendment  includes 
sense  of  the  Senate  language  calling 
for  a  gradual  elimination  of  the  earn- 
ings test  by  the  year  2000.  We  also 
have  sense  of  the  Senate  language 
calling  for  an  acceleration  of  the  de- 
layed retirement  credit  of  8  percent 
from  the  year  2009  to  the  year  2000. 
The  delayed  retirement  credit,  cur- 
rently 3  percent,  was  designed  to  com- 
pensate a  worker  who  decides  not  to 
retire  at  age  65  and  receive  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.  Unfortunately,  the 
current  level  does  not  come  close  to  ac- 
tually compensating  an  elderly  worker 
for  the  benefits  he  foregoes.  My 
amendment  will  put  us  on  record  fa- 
voring a  long-term  plan  to  ease  the 
burden  on  our  working  elderly:  end 
the  earnings  limit  by  the  year  2000 
and,  the  same  year,  begin  the  8-per- 
cent delayed  retirement  credit  instead 
of  waiting  to  the  year  2009. 

Our  current  situation  is  dire.  Senior 
citizens  who  want  to  continue  working 
are  severely  penalized.  It  is  rather 
ironic  that  we  want  our  senior  citizens 
to  remain  active,  but  present  them 
with  incentives  to  do  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. America's  elderly  have  already 
borne  the  biurden  of  decades  of  hard 
work.  They  have  paid  Social  Security 
taxes  throughout  their  working  lives. 
How  can  it  be  fair  that  they  lose  some 
of  those  benefits  simply  because  they 
choose  to  continue  offering  the  bene- 
fit of  their  abilities  and  experience  to 
America? 

If  we  compare  the  tax  consequences 
of  working,  there  is  a  starkly  unequal 
treatment  before  the  law.  The  margin- 
al tax  rates  Imposed  on  the  elderly  by 
the  earnings  limit  are  confiscatory, 
plain  and  simple.  Because  of  the  earn- 
ings limit,  a  senior  worker  who  should 
be  in  the  lowest  tax  bracket  may  end 
up  paying  marginal  tax  rates  as  high 
as  83  percent.  A  young  worker  doing 
exactly  the  same  work  and  making  ex- 
actly the  same  income,  would  face  a 
marginal  income  tax  rate  of  15  percent 
and  a  Social  Security  tax  rate  of  7.51 
percent  in  1989.  Nobody  would  toler- 
ate such  abusive  age  discrimination  if 
they  could  see  it;  but  because  It  is  a 
hidden  effect  of  an  outdated  Social  Se- 
curity policy,  this  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion has  become  an  appalling  fact  of 


working  life  for  this  country's  wage- 
earning  elderly. 

And  here  is  how  this  complex  and 
anachronistic  policy  affects  individual 
seniors:  after  contributing  to  the 
Social  Security  Program  for  decades 
and  reaching  age  65,  the  elderly  are 
presented  with  a  painful  choice— elimi- 
nate virtually  all  significant  earnings 
or  face  stiff  cuts  in  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  otherwise  entitled.  A 
choice  like  that  can  only  drive  produc- 
tive individuals  to  a  full  retirement  or 
force  them  to  forego  benefits  they've 
worked  for  over  a  lifetime. 

Many  elderly  citizens,  while  ready  to 
reduce  their  work  activity  at  age  65.  do 
not  want  to  withdraw  completely  from 
the  work  force.  Many  desire  to  remain 
productive  and  contributing  members 
of  society.  Some  need  additional  earn- 
ings to  meet  living  and  health  care  ex- 
penses at  a  time  when  their  principal 
sources  of  income  are  fixed.  And  the 
$8,880  in  income  that  is  under  the 
earnings  celling  won't  buy  a  senior  cit- 
izen much  medical  care  these  days. 
Yet,  because  of  the  low  earnings  limit, 
there  is  seldom  a  viable  choice  but  to 
stop  working. 

Beyond  the  fairness  question,  there 
are  also  practical  problems  with  the 
earnings  test.  The  limit  is  an  adminis- 
trative monster  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  SSA  spends  more 
than  $200  million  a  year  and  uses  8 
percent  of  its  employees  to  police  the 
income  levels  of  beneficiaries.  For 
beneficiaries,  the  earnings  limit  can 
mean  confusion  and  frustration  at  re- 
quirements to  monitor,  estimate,  and 
report  income  levels  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  result  is  often  a  sense  of 
disillusionment  in  a  program  many  be- 
lieved would  pay  full  benefits  when 
they  turned  65. 

When  Social  Security  was  started  in 
the  wake  of  the  Depression,  it  was 
deemed  appropriate  to  establish  incen- 
tives for  the  elderly  to  leave  the  work 
force  to  open  jobs  for  others.  The 
earnings  test  was  bom  of  this  view. 
Today,  such  a  notion  is  a  complete 
anachronism.  When  potential  labor 
shortages  loom  in  the  future— short- 
ages that  are  already  a  reality  in  parts 
of  Western  Europe— it  is  utter  folly  to 
retain  such  a  strong  disincentive  for 
America's  elderly  to  continue  working. 

Let  me  acknowledge  that  this  pro- 
posal is  not  without  some  critics.  Some 
may  say  that  retirement  benefits 
should  not  be  paid  to  people  who  still 
work.  Again,  that  view  would  either 
discourage  senior  citizens  from  pursu- 
ing productive  lives,  or  deny  them  the 
benefits  of  a  program  they  were  forced 
to  contribute  to  during  their  decades 
of  full-time  work.  This  is  the  view  of 
people  who  look  on  the  Social  Security 
Program  as  some  kind  of  welfare  for 
seniors.  Instead  of  what  it  really  is— a 
program  to  supplement  the  well-being 
of  America's  senior  citizens  and  guar- 
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antee them  a  certain  quality  of  life. 
Social  Security  benefits  are  properly 
regarded  as  a  floor,  not  a  ceiling. 

Some  may  say  this  proposal  benefits 
the  rich  among  Social  Security  benefi- 
ciaries, those  able  to  continue  working 
and  earn  extra  income.  In  fact,  this 
proposal  would  actually  mitigate  one 
of  the  unfair  aspects  of  the  current 
law.  Today,  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries with  unlimited  "unearned" 
income  from  pensions,  investments,  or 
stock  dividends,  face  no  reductions  in 
benefits  through  the  earnings  test;  but 
those  who  work  to  earn  anything  more 
than  $8,880  a  year  lose  50  cents  in  ben- 
efits for  every  dollar  they  earn.  In 
fact,  the  median  income  for  the  work- 
ing elderly  including  Social  Security 
benefits  is  $18,000  a  year.  Rather  than 
favoring  the  well-to-do,  this  proposal 
should  restore  some  sense  of  equity  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  retired  citizens. 

The  situation  is  critical  and  a  lot  of 
our  elderly  citizens  are  caught  in  the 
earnings  test  trap;  faced  with  50  per- 
cent benefit  cuts  if  they  continue 
working,  they  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  workplace  altogether.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935,  there  has  been  a  virtually  contin- 
uous decline  in  the  percent  of  elderly 
male  workers  who  remain  in  the  labor 
market.  Currently,  83  percent  of  all 
men  and  92  percent  of  all  women  age 
65  and  over  are  completely  retired.  Be- 
tween 1970  and  1985,  the  retirement 
rate  among  those  65  years  old  has  in- 
creased by  40  percent. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President 
Bush  made  a  statement  with  which  I 
believe  we  can  all  agree.  He  stated, 
"We  must  bring  in  the  generations, 
harnessing  the  unused  talent  of  the  el- 
derly •  •  *."  Mr.  President,  the  first 
step  toward  realizing  this  goal  is  phas- 
ing out  the  retirement  earnings  test.  I 
ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  at- 
tempting to  make  the  retirement  years 
of  our  elderly  as  productive  and  pros- 
perous as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  word  of  ex- 
planation, I  do  send  to  the  desk,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Dole  and  myself 
and  on  behalf  of  Senators  Exon, 
DeConcini,    Coats,    Symms,    Duren- 

BERGER,        D'AMATO,        HELMS,        HaTCH, 

Chafke,  Kasten,  Gramm,  Gorton, 
CoHED,  Grassley.  and  Nickles,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  described 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
STRONOl,  for  himself.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Exon. 
Mr.  DtCoHCiNi,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Syhms,  Mr. 
DuRENBERGER.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Chatee,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Grakk.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
Grassley.  and  Mr.  Nickles.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  22. 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  II— EARNINGS  TEST 
SEC.  201.  retirement  EARNINGS  TEST. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (D)  of  sec- 
tion 203(f)(8)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  402(f)(8))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(i)"  after  "(D)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(ii)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  the  exempt  amount 
which  is  applicable  to  an  individual  who  has 
attained  retirement  age  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 216(1)  before  1990  shall  be  $820  for 
August  1989  through  December  1989  for 
purposes  of— 

••(I)  applying  subparagraph  (E)  and  (F)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

"(II)  applying  subparagraph  (B)  with  re- 
spect to  a  determination  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  subpargraph  (A)  as  a  result 
of  a  benefit  increase  effective  with  Decem- 
ber 1989.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— 

(1)  Section  203(f)(8)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(other  than  1989)" 
after  "such  determination  is  made". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
223(b)(4)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  423(d)(4))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "which  is  applica- 
ble to  individuals  described  in  subparagraph 
(D)  thereof"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  would  be  applicable  to  individuals 
who  have  attained  retirement  age  (as  de- 
fined in  section  216(1))  without  regard  to 
any  Increase  In  such  amoiuit  resulting  from 
a  law  enacted  in  1989". 

SEC.  202.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING  PHASE- 
OUT  AND  REPEAL  OF  EARNINGS  TEST 
BY  2000  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  HAVE 
ATTAINED  RETIREMENT  AGE. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  earnings  test  limitation  described 
in  section  203(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  403(f))  be  increased  incrementally 
above  the  increases  specified  in  current  law 
In  each  taxable  year  beginning  after  1990 
and  before  2000. 

(2)  such  earnings  test  limitation  be  re- 
pealed for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
1999  with  respect  to  individuals  who  have 
attained  retirement  age  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 216(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  416(1)). 
and 

(3)  the  8  percent  delayed  retirement  credit 
(determined  under  section  202(w)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  402(w))  be  fully  Implemented 
by  the  year  2000. 

SEC  203.  RETROACTIVE  ENTITLEMENTS  PROHIBIT- 
ED. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  202(J)(4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  402(j)(4))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "If 
the  effect"  and  all  that  follows  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "If  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  benefit  to  which  such  Individual 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  for  any  such 
month  would  be  subject  to  reduction  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (q).":  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking 
clauses  (I)  and  (Iv)  and  redesignating  clauses 
(li).  (ill),  and  (v)  a£  clauses  (I),  (ii).  and  (ill), 
respectively. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  for 


monthly  benefits  payable  on  the  basis  of  ap- 
plications filed  after  July  1989. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senator  Aru- 
STRONG's  amendment  to  raise  the  re- 
tirement earnings  test  amendment. 
This  amendment  is  imperative  to  our 
most  treasured  citizens  of  the  United 
States— our  senior  citizens.  This 
amendment  reassures  our  senior  citi- 
zens that  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  would  not  cause  them  the  unnec- 
essary and  unintended  hardship  of  the 
earnings  test. 

The  amendment  would  adjust  the 
Social  Security  earnings  limit  to  re- 
flect the  higher  minimum  wage— and 
thus  ensure  that  elderly  workers  earn- 
ing near  the  minimum  wage  would  not 
lose  any  benefits  as  a  result  of  their 
increased  earnings. 

Mr.  President,  since  its  inception  in 
1965,  the  Social  Seciulty  System  has 
imposed  some  form  of  earnings  test  on 
those  citizens  who  were  otherwise  eli- 
gible to  receive  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. Originally,  the  earnings  test  was 
openly  supported  as  a  way  of  pushing 
the  elderly  out  of  the  work  force  in 
order  to  make  room  for  younger  work- 
ers. 

This  was  a  valid  argimient  during 
the  Depression  when  job  opportunities 
were  scarce,  but  is  not  valid  today. 
Many  arguments  have  been  put  forth 
recently  to  raise— and  eventually 
eliminate— the  earnings  cap. 

Today's  elderly  are  healthier  and 
live  longer  lives.  They  have  the  tal- 
ents, skills,  and  experience  that  would 
greatly  benefit  our  society. 

However,  the  earnings  limit— which 
is  currently  $8,880  for  individuals  age 
65  to  69— Is  a  major  work  disincentive 
for  older  workers  because  of  the  sub- 
stantial penalty  they  pay  for  working. 
In  addition  to  losing  Social  Security 
benefits,  they  incur  work-related  ex- 
penses and  additional  taxes  on  their 
earned  income. 

Elderly  workers  are  compelled  to 
choose  between  collecting  benefits  and 
the  dignity  of  employment.  The  tax 
rate  is  so  high  that  most  elderly  work- 
ers choose  to  reduce  their  work 
effort — or  just  drop  out  of  the  work- 
force altogether. 

This  amendment  does  not  propose  to 
repeal  the  Social  Security  earnings 
test— this  amendment  simply  provides 
some  temporary  relief  for  senior  citi- 
zens for  1  year.  In  short  this  amend- 
ment raises  the  monthly  earnings 
limit  by  $100,  effective  Augiist  1,  1989. 
Because  the  annual  earnings  limit  is 
based  on  the  monthly  limit,  this 
change  would  result  in  an  increase  of 
more  than  $1,000  in  the  earnings  limit, 
begiiming  January  1990. 

If  we  are  going  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage— then  it  would  be  patently 
unfair  to  take  away  from  elderly  work- 
ers with  one  hand  what  we  are  giving 
them  with  the  other. 
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Those  elderly  workers  who  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  Job  after  the  minimum 
wage  increase  should  be  spared  the 
burden  of  a  tax  increase  on  any  por- 
tion of  their  earnings. 

America's  senior  citizens  are  one  of 
our  country's  most  important  moral 
and  economic  resources.  It  would  be 
wrong  for  us  to  discourage  work  ef- 
forts. A  vote  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment will  send  a  direct  message  to 
America's  senior  labor  force:  "We  care 
about  you,  and  we  value  the  contribu- 
tion you  are  malung  and  have  made  to 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  colleague  from  Col- 
orado for  his  very  excellent  amend- 
ment And  I  wish.  Mr.  President,  to 
thank  him  for  assuming  the  leader- 
ship on  this  issue. 

This  has  been  an  issue  that  in  my 
visits  to  my  constituents  in  Idaho  I 
hear  more  about  from  senior  citizens 
than  any  other  issue.  In  many  parts  of 
the  State,  people  believe  that  some  of 
our  skilled  workers  in  agriculture  and 
in  other  fields  really  just  hone  their 
skills  by  the  age  of  65.  Their  abilities 
to  accomplish  their  jobs  are  at  their 
best  by  the  time  they  reach  age  65. 
and  then  they  are  put  in  a  position 
where  if  they  want  to  continue  work- 
ing, they  have  to  make  a  great  sacri- 
fice to  do  so.  They  are  not  able  to  re- 
ceive benefits  that  they  otherwise 
would.  They  are  put  in  a  terrible  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  this  taxation. 

I  can  think  of  many,  many  people 
whom  I  have  talked  to  in  my  State. 
One  lady  in  Coeur  D'Alene.  ID,  recent- 
ly discussed  her  problem  with  me.  She 
is  on  a  widow's  pension  from  Social  Se- 
curity. She  also  has  another  small 
pension.  She  also  works  in  the  home 
care  field  for  the  Idaho  State  Health 
and  Welfare  Department.  At  every 
juncture  as  she  tries  to  work  and  carry 
out  those  excellent  services  to  people 
who  are  impaired  and  cannot  get  out 
of  their  homes  because  of  age  and 
other  problems,  she  reaches  up 
against  that  $8,880  limit.  It  costs  her 
an  excessive  amount  of  money  to  be 
able  to  continue  working.  And  she  is 
needed  in  that  community  to  do  the 
job  that  she  does. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  simply  a 
tax  on  a  person's  Social  Security  pen- 
sion. Senator  Armstrong  is  correct,  it 
should  be  repealed.  I  am  very  happy  to 
be  able  to  cosponsor  this  amendment. 

Most  people,  Mr.  President,  cannot 
live  on  their  Social  Security  pension 
alone.  A  person  who  starts  receiving  a 
Social  Security  pension  at  age  65  but 
who  may  not  have  had  enough  earn- 
ings In  early  years  to  save  up  for  their 
retirement,  or  who  may  not  have  been 
lucky  enough  to  work  for  a  single  em- 
ployer who  provides  a  generous  pen- 
sion plan,  a  serious  problem.  They 
simply  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
live  on. 


The  current  law  punishes  those 
people  who  have,  for  whatever  reason, 
had  to  change  Jobs,  or  been  unable  to 
save,  and  need  to  continue  to  work.  If 
they  have  income  from  rents,  from 
leases,  from  royalties,  from  dividends, 
or  from  savings,  it  does  not  discrimi- 
nate against  them  in  their  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits.  These  people  who  are 
working  and  need  it  the  most  find  this 
a  very,  very  discriminatory  tax,  and  it 
hits  them  very  hard.  They  are  taxed 
very  unfairly,  Mr.  President.  For  every 
$2  they  earn  over  $8,880.  for  every  $2 
above  this  amount,  they  must  pay  $1 
in  taxes.  That  is  a  margbial  tax  rate  of 
50  percent. 

This  is  an  outrageous  tax.  Those  citi- 
zens are  literally  forced  into  idleness 
at  age  65.  Many  of  them  are  Just  at 
their  most  productive  ability  to 
produce  and  do  good  skilled  work. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  current  em- 
ployment rates  and  the  marked  im- 
provement of  the  economy,  we  need 
these  people  in  the  work  force,  and  I 
am  sure  that  most  of  them  would 
rather  remain  employed.  These  expe- 
rienced workers  do  not  need  to  be 
trained  for  their  jobs,  because  they  are 
already  well  trained.  These  highly  mo- 
tivated workers— those  who  would 
really  prefer  to  keep  on  working 
rather  than  to  retire— are  saddled  with 
a  powerful  disincentive. 

Just  a  very  few  years  ago,  this  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  to  forbid  em- 
ployers from  forcing  people  to  retire 
at  age  65,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
Social  Security  system  is  forcing 
people  to  retire  at  65  by  means  of  this 
discriminatory  tax. 

I  say  again,  this  is  a  discriminatory 
tax.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
which  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  and 
become  law,  it  will  raise  the  monthly 
earnings  limit  by  $80  a  month,  result- 
ing in  an  increase  of  about  $1,000  in 
annual  income  a  retired  person  can 
earn. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money  to  some  of 
the  people  that  I  mentioned  here,  like 
the  lady  that  I  spoke  of  in  Coeur 
D'Alene,  Idaho.  $1,000  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  her  and  it  is  important. 

The  measure  is  budget  neutral.  As 
the  good  Senator  from  Colorado 
points  out,  Mr.  President,  it  will  not 
cost  taxpayers;  it  will  be  funded  by  an 
offset  provision  repealing  the  "retro- 
active month  of  retirement"  option, 
which  provides  for  a  bonus  to  a  small 
minority  of  retirees. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  appropriate 
offset  because  we  need  to  improve 
Social  Security  benefits  in  such  a  way 
to  encourage  people  to  stay  in  the 
work  force,  rather  than  giving  bonuses 
to  a  small  miniority  who  retire. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  go  into 
detail.  My  colleagues  are  aware  of  how 
that  works.  But  I  think  it  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  that  would  make  the 
system  more  fair  and  more  equitable 
and  reward  work.  It  would  encourage 


people  to  work  and  produce  and  keep 
some  of  those  most  productive  workers 
who  are  trained,  motivated,  skilled,  in 
many  occupations,  in  the  work  force. 

The  "retroactive  month  of  retire- 
ment" formula  is  a  provision  of  the 
Social  Security  law  that  permits  a  new 
retiree  to  get  a  small  lump  sum  equal 
to  6  months'  of  pension  money  up 
front,  in  exchange  for  a  reduced  pen- 
sion every  month  therafter. 

By  contrast,  more  than  three  times 
as  many  Americans  are  hurt  by  the 
earnings  test— and  they  are  hurt  year 
after  year  after  year.  I  strongly  sup- 
port Senator  Armstrong's  careful 
choice  of  this  offset.  It  is  not  in  any 
way  a  "reduction  in  Social  Security 
benefits."  It  is  an  enlargement  and  en- 
hancement of  benefits  for  all  future 
retirees  who  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  continuing  to  work  and  con- 
tribute to  America's  economic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  fairness  ques- 
tion. These  citizens  are  being  treated 
unfairly.  With  the  present  earnings 
limit,  seniors  who  have  worked  for 
years  and  should  be  in  a  low  tax  brack- 
et are  paying  tax  rates  of  50  percent 
on  their  wages  from  a  reduction  in 
their  social  security;  plus,  they  are 
paying  up  to  33  percent  In  Federal 
income  tax,  and  7.5  percent  in  new 
payroll  taxes;  plus  they  are  having  to 
pay  some  surcharge  on  their  income 
tax  for  the  catastrophic  health  cover- 
age, and  then  on  top  of  all  those  other 
income  taxes  they  have  State  and 
local  income  taxes  in  some  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  who  can 
afford  to  keep  on  working  if  they  have 
to  keep  on  paying  90  percent,  or  more 
than  100  percent  of  their  earnings,  in 
taxes,  and  it  is  a  gross  example  of  dis- 
crimination when  the  rest  of  the  lower 
income  work  force  are  paying  rates  of 
15  percent  or  less.  So  it  seems  to  me 
this  amendment  passes  the  fairness 
test.  It  is  equitable.  It  will  increase 
productivity  in  the  country.  I  can  just 
go  on  and  on  and  on  about  the  good 
things  that  I  have  seen  personally  of 
people  working  and  contributing  for 
our  society. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  colleague 
from  Colorado  mentioned  the  senior 
citizen  who  was  worlung  in  the  fast 
food  restaurant.  What  a  marvelous  op- 
portunity it  is  for  the  young,  high 
school  age  students  who  work  in  the 
fast  food  restaurants,  to  have  personal 
interplay  and  work  with  people  who 
have  lived  out  most  of  their  lives,  who 
have  raised  their  families,  who  have 
had  responsible  Jobs,  who  have  had 
many  responsibilities  over  their  life- 
times and  are  back  in  the  work  force 
helping  with  the  operation  of  a  fast 
food  restaurant  or  any  other  business. 
It  gives  them  a  contact  with  an  older 
generation  that  is  irreplaceable.  They 
do  not  have  it  in  school,  in  classes, 
other   than   the   contact   with    their 
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teacher.  But  if  they  have  it  in  their 
workplace,  it  gives  them  a  relationship 
with  an  older  generation  that  I  think 
is  very,  very  important  to  help  the 
young  people  of  today  have  a  better 
appreciation  for  those  who  have 
worked  most  of  their  lives. 

So  it  seems  to  me  just  another 
burden  on  the  working  people  who 
have  to  carry  the  load.  The  retirement 
esjTiings  test  intensifies  this  situation. 
Those  seniors  who  receive  income 
from  savings  or  from  private  pensions 
are  not  affected  by  the  earnings  test. 
But  those  who  have  to  work  hard  and 
earn  a  living  are  being  penalized. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  a  contradictory  situation  to 
what  we  all  believe  and  what  America 
stands  for.  We  want  to  reward  the 
work  ethic,  to  reward  people  who  work 
hard.  We  teach  the  young  in  this 
country:  Work  hard,  save  your  money, 
and  you  will  be  a  success.  In  this  case 
people  work  hard  and  what  do  they 
get  for  it?  They  get  excessive  taxation. 
If  any  seniors  are  currently  working 
at  part-time  jobs,  which  might  be 
paying  a  minimum  wage  rate,  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  will  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  the  earnings  of 
these  workers.  They  will  not  get  an  in- 
crease like  the  younger  workers  be- 
cause the  Social  Security  System  will 
take  it  away  through  the  retirement 
earnings  test.  These  people  wUl  just  be 
earning  more  for  the  Government  to 
take  away  from  them. 

Mr.  President,  our  senior  citizens  de- 
serve better  than  this.  They  deserve 
this  amendment.  After  all  their  work- 
ing lives  to  earn  a  Social  Security  pen- 
sion, are  we  going  to  say  to  them  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  discriminate 
in  the  Social  Security  System  against 
workers?  Are  we  going  to  reward  their 
hard  work  by  taking  away  their  liveli- 
hood? This  should  be  their  time,  Mr. 
President,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  what 
they  can  of  life. 

They  worked  hard.  In  many  cases, 
they  have  gone  through  two  world 
wars.  They  have  seen  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  the  Korean  war.  They  have 
seen  the  Great  Depression  of  the  thir- 
ties; they  have  gone  through  thick  and 
thin  in  this  country,  and  they  have 
earned  it.  in  my  opinion.  We  ought  to 
let  them  keep  it. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  vote  is  going  to  be  watched 
from  coast  to  coast  by  the  senior  citi- 
zens in  this  country.  I  think  that 
people  need  to  recognize  that  a  vote 
against  this  amendment  is  a  vote 
against  almost  a  million  people  who 
fall  in  this  category  who  now  have 
their  benefits  reduced  by  this  discrimi- 
natory tax.  And  these  are  the  working 
people  of  age  65  to  70. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  also 
worth  notice  that  this  proposal  is  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee To  Preserve  Social  Security  and 


Medicare.  Frankly,  I  would  hope  all 
Senators  would  vote  for  it.  I  would 
hope  we  would  have  a  unanimous  vote 
for  it  because  it  would  be  an  example 
of  a  situation  where  the  United  States 
Senate  could  go  on  record,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  fairness  with  respect  to  the 
Social  Security  System. 

I  thank  the  good  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  the  amendment,  and  I  thank 
him  for  giving  me  the  privilege  to 
sponsor  it  and  work  with  him  to  see 
what  I  hope  will  be  the  passage  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  discuss  the 
main  course  of  the  bill  while  I  have 
the  floor. 

As  the  debate  over  the  minimum 
wage  increase  drags  on,  I  continue  to 
hear  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
making  false  claims  about  what  this 
legislation  will  really  do  for  America. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts continues  to  Implore  the  Senate 
to  pass  this  bill  based  simply  on  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  8  years  since  the 
minimimi  wage  has  increased.  More- 
over, he  further  claims  that  tfte  lowest 
paid  workers  in  America  have  not  re- 
ceived economic  justice  during  the 
past  8  years.  Quite  frankly,  claims 
such  as  this  only  point  to  a  strong  mis- 
understanding of  a  fundamental  cor- 
nerstone of  our  American  economy— 
the  free  market  system. 

Our  forefathers  set  forth  the  basic 
principles  for  a  nation  to  be  guided 
and  governed,  economically  speaking, 
by  the  choices  and  wisdom  of  each  in- 
dividual through  his  or  her  participa- 
tion in  an  open  economy  where  prices 
were  to  be  set  by  supply  and  demand.  I 
have  come  to  this  floor  and  quoted 
statistics,  studies,  and  trends,  as  have 
many  other  colleagues,  and  I  continue 
to  maintain  that  a  mlnlmiun  wage  and 
all  the  argimients  that  accompany 
such  a  proposal  are  blatantly  flawed  at 
a  fundamental  level.  Even  from  across 
the  aisle  we  have  heard  testimony  that 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  will 
bring  about  a  decrease  in  jobs,  no  im- 
provement in  the  position  of  those 
who  are  poorest,  and  increased  costs 
for  certain  products  and  services. 
What  all  this  means  is  quite  simple: 
Minimum  wages,  like  other  govern- 
mental intervention  into  the  market- 
place, disrupt  America's  economic 
well-being  and  end  up  harming  those 
that  are  most  in  need  of  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  debate 
until  now  has  centered  around  our  Na- 
tion's lowest  paid  workers.  As  I  previ- 
ously stated,  there  is  no  question  that 
a  minimum  wage  will  directly  affect 
these  individuals,  negatively  that  is, 
but  I  would  also  suggest  that  many 
other  facets  of  our  economy  wlU  be 
weakened  and  economically  tortured 
by  this  anticapitalist  move.  Consider 
the  impact  such  legislation  would  have 
upon  America's  small  businesses.  Most 
individuals,  at  some  time  in  their  lives, 
work  for  small  businesses  for  mini- 


mum wages  where  they  obtain  their 
first  job  experience,  advancing  to 
higher  paying  jobs  as  their  skills  im- 
prove. If  minimum  wages  were  to  be 
increased,  the  hiring  capabilities  of 
small  businesses  would  either  be  cur- 
tailed or  the  costs  shoved  off  on  the 
consumer.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  proposal  coming 
from  the  Labor  Committee  would 
burden  the  economic  backbone  of 
America;  quite  simply  put  by  Jack 
Clark,  a  smadl  business  owner  In  Pull- 
man. WA.  "The  Government  should 
quit  trying  to  kill  the  small  business 
goose  that  Is  laying  the  golden  egg  by 
regulating  it  into  an  endangered  spe- 
cies." 

The  budget  deficit  is  yet  another 
area  that  would  be  marred  by  any  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage.  While 
one  can  cite  various  figures.  Beryl 
Sprlnkel,  former  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors, says,  "The  direct  Impact  on  the 
budget  deficit  would  be  about  $2  bil- 
lion." It  seems  to  me  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  sent  their  message  to 
Capitol  Hill,  and  that  message  un- 
equivocally calls  on  Congress  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit  and  not  Increase 
taxes.  In  February,  Congress  voted 
against  congressional  pay  Increases 
and  In  so  doing  spared  further  deficit 
Increase.  I  say  this  is  yet  a  similar  situ- 
ation. 

Democrats  have  passionately  tried  to 
mislead  America  Into  believing  that  a 
minimum  wage  would  have  a  mini- 
mum effect  on  unemployment  and  the 
economy.  If  a  $2  billion  increase  in  the 
Federal  deficit,  a  loss  of  between 
80.000  to  2.7  million  jobs,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $13  billion  more  in  higher 
costs  for  products  that  minimum  wage 
workers  help  to  produce  falls  below 
the  criteria  set  for  minimum  effect.  I 
suppose  they  are  right.  However.  I 
think  we  all  know  better.  This  legisla- 
tion is  another  job-thwarting,  unpro- 
ductive. Inhumane  Band-Aid  on  a  cut 
that  really  requires  stitches.  America 
is  not  In  need  of  proposals  such  as 
this;  rather,  we  need  maximum  work 
and  production  which  will  only  come 
about  through  a  healthy  economy 
that  is  not  overshadowed  by  a  fierce 
gale  of  hot  air  and  regulations  out  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  debate  sur- 
rounding minimum  wage  sidesteps  the 
fundamental  American  free  market 
system.  As  we  once  again  embark  on 
an  undoubtedly  lengthy  discussion  of 
this  topic.  I  can't  help  but  comment 
that  the  Father  of  History  was  abso- 
lutely correct  in  his  observation.  "The 
more  things  change,  the  more  they 
stay  the  same."  The  majority  on  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee continues  to  send  this  legislative 
nightmare  that  would  once  again  over- 
extend  the  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  areas  that  it  does  not  belong 
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to  the  Senate  floor  for  debate.  It's 
downright  pathetic  that  some  are 
unable  to  accept  the  fact  that  econom- 
ic success  of  the  past  8  years  is  reason 
itself  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Just  say  in  closing  that  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  once  again  vote  in  favor  of 
an  economically  strong  America  and 
vote  no  for  S.  4. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate.  It  has 
been  gone  over  many  times  in  this 
Chamber.  The  rhetorical  question 
that  is  always  asked:  If  raising  the 
minimum  wage  to  $4.55  an  hour — or  to 
whatever— is  such  a  good  deal,  why 
not  raise  it  to  $8  an  hour,  why  not 
raise  it  to  $10  an  hour?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion that  I  never  have  fully  had  an- 
swered to  my  satisfaction. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  March  21  Idaho  Press  Trib- 
une. It  looks,  from  the  reading  of  it, 
like  it  was  written  by  the  editor  of  the 
newspaper.  Rick  Kaufman,  and  the 
title  of  it  is  "Minimum  Wage. " 

It  starts  out: 

It  seems  about  as  sure  as  death  and  taxes 
the  minimum  wage  is  going  to  climb  from 
$3.35  per  hour  to  something  higher.  Con- 
gress wants  to  raise  it. 

He  goes  on  and  explains  what  is  at 
stake  here,  but  I  think  the  important 
part  is  the  last  point  that  Editor  Kauf- 
man makes. 

Raising  the  minimum  wage  will  hurt  the 
person  it  is  supposed  to  help— the  laborer 
with  minimal  or  marginal  skills.  He  might 
be  affordable  at  $3.35  an  hour  but  he  is  out 
of  the  market  at  $4.65  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  problem 
here.  Study  after  study  shows  that 
those  people  who  are  underskilled, 
who  are  undereducated.  and  in  some 
cases  undermotivated  are  the  ones 
who  get  hurt  the  most  by  the  good  in- 
tentions of  those  in  the  Congress.  And 
I  do  believe  that  some  of  our  col- 
leagues have  good  intentions  in  trying 
to  pass  this.  But  the  problem  is,  it 
makes  false  claims  about  what  it  will 
really  do  for  America. 

Because  we  have  not  had  a  minimum 
wage  bill  pass  this  Congress  in  the 
past  8  years,  passing  one  now  is  not 
going  to  do  anything  to  benefit  those 
people  that  the  authors  of  this  legisla- 
tion say  on  the  floor  they  want  to 
help. 

There  is  no  question  about  it  in  my 
mind.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  strong 
misunderstanding  of  the  fundamental 
cornerstone  of  the  American  econo- 
my—that is.  the  market  system.  I 
think  we  should  think  about  what  we 
are  doing  here.  In  my  view  this  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  should  not  have 
even  been  brought  to  the  floor.  But 
because  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Colorado,  at  least 
some  good  comes  here  today  because 
we  are  addressing  a  point  with  his 
amendment  that  needs  to  be  discussed. 
It  needs  to  be  passed  here  on  this  floor 


and  passed  again  and  again  and  again 
until  this  discrimination  against  those 
working  senior  citizens  is  rectified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Idaho 
Press-Tribune  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Press-Tribune.  Mar.  21. 

1989] 

Minimum  Wage 

It  seems  about  as  sure  as  death  and  taxes: 
The  minimum  wage  is  going  to  climb  from 
$3.35  per  hour  to  something  higher.  Con- 
gress wants  to  raise  it  to  $4.65  by  1992;  the 
Bush  administration  favors  $4.25  an  hour  by 
1992  coupled  with  a  two-tier  arrangement 
whereby  some  workers  could  be  paid  at  a 
lower  wage  during  probationary  and  train- 
ing periods. 

So,  apparently,  it  isn't  a  question  of  if  but 
how  much  and  by  when.  It's  an  issue  like 
mom.  baseball  and  apply  pie:  Hard  to 
oppose.  The  minimum  wage  has  been  at 
$3.35  per  hour  since  1981  and  during  that 
period  purchasing  power  has  dropped  30 
percent. 

But  it  isn't  that  simple.  The  negative 
ramifications  of  increasing  the  minimum 
cannot  be  Ignored. 

About  the  most  conservative  Job  loss 
figure  comes  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  It  estimates  that  500.000  jobs  will  be 
lost  if  the  minimum  wage  goes  to  $4.65. 

More  than  123  million  are  employed  in 
the  United  SUtes.  Of  these  2.6  million  re- 
ceive the  minimum  wage;  1.4  million  are 
ages  16-19  and  nearly  900.000  are  20-24. 
Most  are  employed  part  time,  few  are  sup- 
porting a  family,  most  don't  even  have  a 
high  school  education. 

The  image.  In  other  words,  of  some  poor 
guy  out  there  grinding  it  out  at  $3.35  to  sup- 
port a  family  is  simply  not  accurate  though, 
of  course,  there  are  obviously  a  few  who  fit 
into  that  category. 

In  Idaho  it  is  estimated  that  a  $4.65  per 
hour  minimum  wage  will  result  in  the  loss 
of  more  than  3,000  Jobs.  That  may  not  seem 
like  a  lot— but  it  surely  is  to  one  of  those 
losing  a  Job. 

Most  labor  contracts  contain  differentials. 
That  is.  there  is  a  percentage  space  main- 
tained between  what  the  bottom  worker  is 
making  and  those  falling  into  the  higher 
wage  categories.  So  if  the  minimum  wage 
goes  up  from  $3.35  per  hour  to  either  $4.25 
or  $4.65  most  other  salaries  will  increase 
correspondingly  with  the  inevitable  result- 
higher  prices  for  goods  and  services. 

It  might  sound  crass  but  about  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  employees  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  scale  is  a  hike  in  the 
minimum  wage.  Many  will  find  themselves 
out  a  Job,  the  cost  of  everything  will  go  up 
and.  count  on  this,  if  these  suddenly  higher- 
paid  employees  don't  become  much  more 
productive  at  the  same  time  their  wage  Is  in- 
creased (a  very  unlikely  possibility)  you  can 
bet  some  of  them  will  either  be  out  of  work 
and/or  replaced  by  something  automated. 

Raising  the  minimum  wage  will  hurt  the 
person  it  is  supposed  to  help— the  laborer 
with  minimal  or  marginal  skills.  He  might 
be  affordable  at  $3.35  per  hour:  he  Is  out  of 
the  market  at  $4.65  per  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
any  Senator  desire  recognition? 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
withhold  if  someone  on  the  other  side 
wanted  to  speak.  If  not,  I  will  go  ahead 
and  speak  briefly. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  to  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senior  Senator  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  well  understand 
the  concerns  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  when  it  comes  to 
the  earnings  test.  I  have  long  support- 
ed measures  to  try  to  cut  back  on  the 
earnings  limitation  to  encourage 
people  to  continue  working  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  wsLnt  to 
be  productively  employed.  We  have 
done  that,  and  we  have  seen  legisla- 
tion along  that  line  pass  out  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  before. 

But  I  think  that  is  a  very  salient 
point.  It  passed  out  of  the  Finance 
Committee;  we  took  the  time  to  study 
it  and  we  supported  it.  What  you  have 
coupled  it  with  here— this  is  what  is  of 
concern  to  me— is  a  cut  in  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  to  others. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  esti- 
mate is  that  the  cut  wUl  affect  some 
100,000  people  each  year:  people  who 
are  eligible  for  Social  Security  benefits 
but  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not 
sufficiently  Informed  as  to  the  appro- 
priate time  to  make  that  application. 
Then,  after  the  appropriate  time  has 
passed,  they  file  for  benefits,  and  are 
still  able  to  get  those  benefits  under 
present  law  but  they  would  lose  them 
under  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  important 
that  those  kinds  of  effects  on  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  be  studied  by 
the  committee. 

Once  again,  I  share  the  Senator's  ob- 
jective: I  voted  for  his  objective  time 
and  time  again,  but  I  also  have  to  look 
at  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
amendment  is  budget  neutral.  He 
makes  the  point  that  he  pays  for  it 
early  on,  but  as  you  look  through  the 
life  of  the  amendment,  my  numbers 
show  that  you  would  add  some  $400 
million  to  the  deficit  over  the  next  5 
years.  Knowing  the  Senator's  strong 
feelings  about  budget  responsibility,  I 
am  sure  that  must  give  him  some  con- 
cern. 

Benefit  changes  and  cuts  ought  not 
to  be  made  without  very  careful  study 
when  we  are  talking  about  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  economic 
security  for  America's  elderly.  I  am 
concerned  that  if  we  accept  an  amend- 
ment here  like  this,  what  will  be  the 
next  one  that  avoids  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee? 

The  benefits  that  are  taken  away  are 
not  windfalls.  These  are  benefits  to 
which  those  individuals  were  fully  en- 
titled except  for  the  fact  they  might 
have    come    into    the    office    a    few 
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months  late  and  have  not  chosen  the 
most  advantageous  filing  date.  That 
retroactivity  is  a  small  protection  built 
into  the  Social  Security  system  against 
the  losses  that  people  can  incur  be- 
cause they  do  not  fully  understand  the 
program.  Many  of  these  people  are 
now  going  to  take  a  permanent  loss  in 
benefits. 

There  Is  not  a  vast  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  numbers  that  are  going  to 
be  benefited  and  the  numbers  that  are 
going  to  be  hurt.  Those  that  are  going 
to  be  hurt  are  about  100,000  a  year 
each  year.  The  amendment  helps 
about  640.000  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Even  allowing  for  some  turnover  in 
that  640,000  from  year  to  year,  the 
numbers  hurt  and  helped  over  the 
next  5  years  are  going  to  be  relatively 
close. 

This  amendment  does  not  address 
the  so-called  marginal  rate  Issue.  Some 
recent  studies  have  argued  that  the 
Social  Security  retirement  test  con- 
tributes to  an  undesirably  high  mar- 
ginal reduction  rate  on  earnings  for 
the  elderly,  and  that  information  de- 
serves very  careful  attention.  Under 
the  present  law,  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  well  luiows,  very  substantial 
changes  in  the  retirement  test  will 
occur  next  year  when  the  reduction 
rate  under  the  Social  Security  retire- 
ment test  will  be  lowered  from  50  per- 
cent to  33  percent.  That  is  a  major 
change  which  will  very  significantly 
address  the  marginal  rate  issue. 

In  addition,  present  law  is  gradually 
increasing  the  bonus  in  the  permanent 
benefit  rate  which  is  paid  to  those  who 
lose  benefits  under  the  retirement 
test. 

This  amendment  has  no  relation- 
ship, of  course,  to  the  minimum  wage 
because  as  the  minimum  wage  goes  up, 
the  retirement  test  also  goes  up,  and 
so  any  spillover  impact  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  on  higher  earnings  levels 
will  automatically  be  reflected  in  an 
increased  exempt  amount. 

So  these  are  the  concerns  that  I 
have,  although  I  share  your  objective. 
I  want  to  see  us  move  in  the  direction 
of  a  less  stringent  earnings  test,  but 
my  concern  is  the  cut  in  benefits  to 
some  retirees. 

So  it  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  that  concerns  me 
and  the  realization,  I  am  sure,  that  if 
we  decide  to  go  ahead  and  accept  this 
amendment,  it  is  going  to  be  dropped 
in  conference.  I  am  convinced  of  that. 
I  am  convinced  that  you  wiU  see  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  ask  to  be 
included  in  the  conference  and  that 
you  will  not  have  accomplished  what 
you  are  seeking,  as  much  as  I  share 
your  concern  and  would  like  to  try  to 
achieve  your  objective. 

So  1  ask  the  Senator,  if  he  would,  to 

respond  to  the  concerns  I  have  raised. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 

will  be  happy  to  respond.  Perhaps  if 

the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  would 


like,  I  can  respond  after  others  who 
have  Indicated  they  want  to  speak. 

If  I  could  just  take  a  moment,  the 
Senator  has  outlined  five  issues  that 
represent  a  cut  in  benefits  to  some; 
that  it  is  not  budget  neutral;  that  it 
has  not  had  sufficient  study;  that  it  is 
not  closely  related  to  the  underlying 
legislation  on  the  minimum  wage  and 
that,  in  some  sense,  it  might  be  a 
futile  gesture. 

After  others  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  speak,  I  will  be  happy  to  address 
each  of  these  points,  and  I  believe  I 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  his  concerns. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
also  compliment  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado for  raising  this  important  issue 
before  us.  It  is  something  we  have 
been  talking  about  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  think  this  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
demonstrate  our  commitment. 

So  often,  not  only  in  this  body  but 
across  the  country,  we  use  rhetoric  to 
describe  our  senior  citizens  that  is  far 
different  from  the  reality  that  our 
seniors  find  themselves  in.  We  often 
talk  of  their  wisdom  and  how  impor- 
tant that  wisdom  is  to  pass  on  to  other 
generations,  but  we  lock  them  out  of 
our  busy  lifestyles  sometimes  as  obtru- 
sive burdens.  We  express  concerns  for 
their  provision  and  then  condemn 
many  to  lonely  isolation  and  often  in- 
adequate institutional  care.  We  praise 
their  experience,  and  then  we  hasten 
their  exit  from  the  workplace  with  im- 
patient finality.  I  think  this  aanend- 
ment  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  offered  can  help  us  bridge  that 
gap  in  a  small  way. 

The  current  law  which  mandates 
that  every  senior  citizen  under  70  loses 
$1  of  their  Social  Security  benefits  for 
every  $2  they  earn  elsewhere  above 
the  limit  of  $8,880  set  by  Congress  is  a 
very  stiff  built-in  penalty  for  senior 
citizens  who  are  able  and  want  to 
work.  It  places  a  tax  of  sorts  on  those 
who  can  least  afford  it  and  sends  a 
very  simple  message:  Your  time  is 
over;  your  contribution  is  ended:  you 
have  a  limited  amoimt  that  you  can 
contribute  to  this  society. 

I  remember  20  years  ago  when  my 
father  retired.  He  was  a  pharmacist, 
but  had  worked  for  35  years  as  a  sales- 
man for  a  drug  company.  When  he  re- 
tired, he  wanted  to  go  back  to  the 
pharmacy,  and  he  wanted  to  take  up, 
once  again,  that  practice  that  he  had 
been  trained  for.  And  so  he  did  that. 
There  was  a  shortage  of  registered 
pharmacists  at  that  time  in  our  town, 
so  he  was  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
very  limited  pharmacy  staff  in  the  city 
that  I  grew  up  in  and  received  several 
job  offers. 

I  remember  coming  to  visit  in  May 
of  that  year.  He  started  in  January 


working  on  a  part-time  basis.  He  said, 
"Well,  this  Is  my  last  week  at  the 
pharmacy."  I  said  "What  do  you  mean 
your  last  week  at  the  pharmacy?  I 
thought  you  enjoyed  the  work."  He 
was  working  out  so  well  with  the  25 
hours  or  so  a  week  he  was  putting  in 
on  a  semiretired  basis. 

He  said,  "I  am  now  at  the  point 
where  I  hit  the  earnings  limitation, 
and  so  for  every  $2  I  earn  at  the  phar- 
macy, I  have  to  give  $1  back  of  my 
Social  Security  benefits,  and  I  didn't 
work  all  these  years  to  save  my  Social 
Security  benefits  to  hand  them  back.  I 
feel  good.  I  am  productive.  I  want  to 
work,  but  the  law  is  such  that  I  am 
not  going  to  work,  and  I  informed  the 
owner  of  the  pharmacy  that  I  will  see 
him  next  Januso-y." 

In  a  time  when  we  send  signals  to 
our  younger  generation  and  say, 
"Look,  don't  count  on  Social  Security 
for  all  of  your  retirement  earnings; 
that  is  a  supplement,  that  is  what  it 
was  intended  for,  you  can't  get  your- 
self in  a  situation  that  when  you  retire 
at  the  age  of  65  you  can  just  count  on 
the  Government  sending  a  Social  Se- 
curity check  and  that  is  going  to  cover 
all  your  expenses."  I  tell  my  young- 
sters that.  We  tell  people  in  town 
meetings  that:  Social  Security  is  in- 
tended as  a  supplement.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  be  able  to  meet 
all  of  the  needs  that  you  might  have. 
We  are  going  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

We  send  them  that  message,  and 
then  when  they  retire,  we  automati- 
cally put  them  in  a  category  and  send 
another  message:  Do  not  supplement 
your  income  over  a  certain  level  or  we 
will  take  away  your  Social  Security 
benefits. 

It  just  makes  no  sense.  Those  two 
provisions  are  directly  contradictory  to 
each  other. 

The  amendment  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  raises  I  think  is  impor- 
tant. It  is  a  small  step.  It  is  just  $100  a 
month  adding  up  to  $1,200  by  January 
of  1990,  which  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

I  think  one  of  the  more  important 
features  of  the  amendment  is  the  fact 
that  it  calls  for  an  end  to  the  retire- 
ment earnings  test  altogether  by  the 
year  2000,  finally  eliminating  this  pen- 
alty once  and  for  all.  I  think  that  is 
the  goal  we  ought  to  be  working 
toward. 

Let  me  state  three  basic  contradic- 
tions in  the  current  law.  First,  it  un- 
fairly discriminates  against  the  elder- 
ly. We  have  pressed  down  on  the 
shoulders  of  senior  citizens  a  marginal 
tax  that  I  think  in  most  instances  is 
confiscatory.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado explained  that. 

Let  me  give  one  other  example.  A  65- 
year-old  woman  who  needs  to  supple- 
ment her  Social  Security  by  working 
as  a  secretary  or  say  a  bank  teller,  if 
she  goes  over  the  earnings  limit,  the 
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Federal  Government  hits  her  with  tax 
after  tax— the  50-percent  earnings  tax, 
a  15-percent  income  tax.  7.5-percent 
PICA  tax,  a  7H-percent  tax  on  Social 
Security  benefits,  and  a  3.37-percent 
catastrophic  insurance  tax.  That  adds 
up  to  a  83-percent  marginal  tax  rate 
on  this  particular  individual. 

A  younger  worker  with  the  same 
income  would  only  be  taxed  at  2  per- 
cent. That  is  a  15-percent  income  tax 
plus  the  7.5-percent  FICA.  That  is  a 
61-percent  gap.  The  margin  is  maybe 
an  indifference  between  the  working 
and  seniors. 

Second  the  current  earnings  limit  is 
very  bad  labor  policy.  A  50-percent 
Social  Security  cut  for  senior  citizens 
who  work  drives  most  of  them  out  of 
the  labor  force,  and  who  can  blame 
them?  But  we  are  enforcing  this  disin- 
centive at  the  very  time  that  experts 
are  coming  before  us  and  saying  we 
are  going  to  have  a  labor  shortage  in 
this  country.  We  are  not  going  to  have 
enough  experience  to  qualify  workers. 

Businessmen  across  Indiana  are 
saying  that  we  literally  are  at  full  em- 
ployment. Those  who  want  to  work 
can  find  a  Job.  and  many  that  are  look- 
ing for  jobs  have  little  or  no  experi- 
ence. This  situation  is  simply  going  to 
get  worse  as  we  move  into  the  decade 
of  the  nineties.  As  a  result  we  are 
going  to  want  to  turn  to  our  seniors 
for  the  experience  that  they  bring, 
and  allow  them  to  be  part  of  the  labor 
force. 

So  this  works  against  what  I  think 
the  demographers  are  telling  us.  and 
the  labor  experts  are  telling  us  about 
where  we  are  going  in  the  nineties.  Fi- 
nally, the  present  law  discriminates 
against  those  elderly  with  earned 
income  in  favor  of  those  elderly  with 
unearned  income.  The  earnings  limit 
does  not  consider  money  from  pen- 
sions, stock  dividends,  or  bond  inter- 
est. So  it  is  really  only  those  who  need 
to  work,  those  without  the  stocks  and 
bonds  who  end  up  losing  their  Social 
Security  benefits.  It  is  a  burden  we 
place  not  only  on  the  elderly  but  on 
the  elderly  that  can  least  afford  it. 

I  cannot  help  but  note  that  we  are 
conducting  this  debate  just  as  many 
senior  citizens  are  about  to  be  hit  with 
a  massive  new  tax  for  catastrophic  in- 
surance. I  am  convinced  that  this  leg- 
islation is  one  small  way  that  we  can 
help  offset  that  new  tax  burden  that 
is  going  to  be  placed  on  their  shoul- 
ders. It  is  only  a  start,  a  small  start. 
but  I  think  an  important  start. 

With  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado,  we  are  sending 
a  clear  message  to  seniors.  We  are 
saying  this:  we  do  not  under  estimate 
your  financial  troubles.  We  value  your 
work  and  your  contribution.  You  are 
not  just  wanted,  you  are  needed.  You 
should  not  just  be  tolerated.  You  are 
welcomed.  You  are  not  just  welcomed, 
but  rewarded,  and  we  thank  you  sen- 
iors for  what  you  have  to  bring  to  us. 


And  we  want  to  not  provide  a  disincen- 
tive for  that. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MoykihamI. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  knowing  opposition  as  you 
might  say  to  the  measure,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in 
many  important  Social  Security  meas- 
ures on  this  floor.  If  I  appear  some- 
what muted  in  my  opposition,  it  is  as 
much  from  disappointment  as  it  is 
from  any  concern  as  to  what  the  likely 
short-term  outcome  of  this  exercise  is. 

My  disappointment.  Mr.  President,  is 
plain  in  its  origin.  In  1982,  when  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  were  in  a 
situation  of  clear  difficulty,  and  the 
Social  Security  System  was  in  doubt 
across  the  Nation,  a  clear  majority  of 
nonretired  adults  did  not  think  they 
would  get  any  or  all  of  their  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.  Indeed,  owing  to  a  set 
of  events  in  the  1970's  which  had  no 
precedents  in  our  half  century,  almost 
half  a  century  of  experience  of  the 
funds,  when  inflation  ran  ahead  of 
wages,  the  funds  were  declining  and 
indeed  faced  the  prospect  of  retire- 
ment and  disability  benefits  going  into 
deficit  in  mid-1983. 

After  a  protracted  debate  on  this 
floor  with  the  extraordinary  leader- 
ship of  the  then  majority  leader, 
Howard  Baker  from  Tennessee,  a 
Commission  was  established  with 
Members  from  the  Senate,  the  House, 
a  number  appointed  by  the  executive, 
and  chaired  by  Alan  Greenspan,  now 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

In  a  long  debate,  discussion,  analysis, 
it  took  a  year's  time.  We  nonetheless 
ended  up  deadlocked.  It  was  the  initia- 
tive of  the  now  Republican  leader. 
Senator  Dole  of  Kansas,  in  conversa- 
tion he  and  I  had  on  the  floor  just 
right  over  there,  an  odd.  10-minute 
talk,  if  that,  on  January  3.  1983  that 
led  to  a  set  of  intense  negotiations. 
And  in  the  course  of  12  days,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  with  the  House,  the 
Senate  and  the  White  House  that  pro- 
duced the  Social  Security  amendments 
of  1983,  and  transformed  the  financing 
of  the  system. 

We  put  in  place  the  largest  revenue 
stream  in  the  history  of  public  fi- 
nance. We  took  a  benefit  system  that 
was  adequate  but  inadequately 
fimded,  and  we  moved  very  quickly  to 
a  surplus.  The  surplus  now  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  Social  Security  trust 
funds  for  retirement  and  disability  are 
rising  $1  billion  a  week.  We  have  now 
in  place  a  30-year  flow  of  funds  which 
if  saved  will  ensure  that  persons  now 
working,  when  the  demography  of  our 
country  changes  around  the  year  2020 


when  there  is  one  retired  person  for 
every  two  workers,  that  we  have  an 
economy  that  can  nonetheless  throw 
off  the  income  to  maintain  that  ratio 
and  the  benefits  we  now  have  in  mind. 

We  did  good,  Mr.  President.  We  built 
better  than  we  knew  perhaps.  Now  the 
question  is  with  that  quite  extraordi- 
nary agreement  reached  in  1983.  will 
we  begin  to  jeopardize  it?  Will  we  fall 
victim  of  the  easiest  of  temptations 
which  is  to  spend  income  now  which 
needs  to  be  saved  for  income  later?  I 
regret  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  we  appear  to  be  bent  on 
raiding  the  trust  funds  for  current  use, 
and  using  money  today  which  was 
meant  to  be  put  aside  for  a  generation 
from  now. 

That  is  what  we  do  today.  And  we  do 
it  in  circumstances  that  trouble  me. 
Not  a  few  moments  ago  we  heard  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  the  most  un- 
derstandable of  reasons  say  that  we 
have  before  us  an  amendment  that 
would  raise  the  cutoff  point  for  earn- 
ings that  are  not  subject  to  any  subse- 
quent reduction  by  $100  a  month. 
Well,  close.  It  is  not  $100.  It  is  $80.  But 
how  is  anybody  to  know  for  certain? 
This  is  not  a  bill  that  has  ever  been 
before  the  Finance  Committee  or  the 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  and 
Family  Policy.  We  have  no  hearings. 
We  have  only  the  sketchiest  informa- 
tion. Mr.  President.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  administration's  position  is 
on  this  matter. 

We  should  know.  We  have  trustees 
of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds.  We 
have  an  administrator  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  They  have 
never  formally  been  asked,  and  they 
have  no  position  for  us.  because  they 
do  not  know  what  was  involved,  nor 
could  they. 

If  I  may  speak,  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  these 
are  not  impenetrable  questions,  but 
they  are  matters  of  great  detail,  of  ex- 
acting calculation  and  projection  and 
estimate,  and  it  takes  time.  That  is 
what  the  hearing  process  is  about. 
That  is  what  preceded  the  year-long 
epic  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform,  which  if  it 
could  not  reach  consensus,  nonethe- 
less laid  out  the  data  base  on  which 
agreement  was  reached  in  those  dra- 
matic days  of  January  1983. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
remember,  we  are  attaching  this  cut  in 
benefits  and  rise  in  benefits  to  a  fully 
nongermane  measure.  We  have  before 
us  a  measure  that  comes  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, and  it  concerns  the  minimum 
wage. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  if  I  recall,  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  chart,  if  I 
may.  which  v/ill  show  the  point  I  wish 
to  make  here. 
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Under  the  proposals  that  we  have 
before  us,  which  we  will  pass  out  in 
this  body  before  too  long,  the  mini- 
mum wage  rises  until  1992  to  $4.55  an 
hour.  At  no  point  in  this  sequence, 
1989,  1990,  1991,  1992,  does  the  retire- 
ment test  exempt  amount  in  any  way 
fall  below  the  proposed  minimum 
wage  or  even  close  to  the  proposed 
niinimnm  wage.  It  is  estimated  to 
always  stay  ahead  of  the  proposed 
minimum  wage,  $8,880  this  year; 
$9,360  next  year;  $9,840;  and.  finally, 
$10,320. 

The  minimum  wage  is  set  by  law. 
The  retirement  test  is  changed  annu- 
ally to  reflect  the  change  In  average 
wages.  These  tend  to  be  going  up  at 
about  5  percent  a  year.  This  is  our  pro- 
jection. We  only  know  what  would 
happen  next  year,  but  this  is  about 
right.  It  is  always  ahead  of  the  mini- 
mxun  wage,  and  indeed  it  is  worth 
nothing  that  in  1992  the  first  $10,000 
of  earnings  are  exempt  from  any  loss 
whatever. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  our 
1983  law.  which  affect  this,  as  well.  I 
will  get  to  one  of  them.  What  is  the 
logic  of  asking  persons  to  give  up  some 
of  their  benefits  in  consequence  of 
earned  Income  over  the  exempt 
amounts?  The  logic  is  nothing  more 
than  the  assertion  in  the  original 
Social  Security  legislation,  which  con- 
tinues unbroken  to  this  day,  the  prin- 
ciple that  Social  Security  replaces  lost 
income.  It  says,  when  you  reach  the 
retirement  age  and  you  cease  to  have 
earnings,  we  will  replace  a  fixed  pro- 
portion of  those  earnings  so  that  you 
can  continue  a  standard  of  living  that 
you  have  been  used  to. 

May  I  say  that  Social  Security  pre- 
dates most  retirement  benefits  from 
private  retirement  or  public  retire- 
ment plans.  They  were  very  rare  in 
1935,  very  common  today,  but  even  so, 
for  the  individual  we  try  to  replace  42 
percent  of  average  earnings  of  the  life- 
time, for  a  couple  in  their  sixties,  and 
it  varies  somewhat,  but  it  Is  not  incon- 
siderable, if  you  consider  that  work 
always  involves  some  expenses.  It  is  a 
very  solid  pension  system. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  perhaps  not 
always  wise  to  make  this  point,  but  it 
is  necessary  on  this  occasion.  The 
Social  Security  retirement  benefit  is  in 
very  large  measure  a  grant,  a  transfer. 
It  is  of  course  earnings-related.  But  it 
is  not.  strictly  speaking,  a  benefit  that 
has  been  acquired  by  previous  savings. 
The  actuaries  dispute  this  matter  in 
perfectly  legitimate  discussions  of  how 
do  you  calculate  the  value  of  disability 
insurance  during  a  lifetime  in  which  a 
person  has  never,  fortunately,  been 
disabled,  but  he  has  been  covered.  I 
think  the  generality  of  actuaries 
would  say  that  about  three-quarters  of 
the  average  retirement  benefit  of  the 
average  retiree  is  a  grant  from  one 
generation  to  the  other. 


Money  is  paid  into  the  fimd  by 
people  now  working  and  received  by 
persons  who.  if  they  only  got  the 
income  on  their  pension  contributions, 
would  be  getting  about  one-quarter  of 
what  they  now  receive.  But  they  get  4 
times  that,  because  we  deemed  that  to 
be  an  appropriate  retirement  benefit. 

The  day  will  have  to  come  in  a  half- 
century  or  so  when  the  benefits  reflect 
actual  contributions.  It  carmot  go  on 
indefinitely,  but  at  the  moment,  re- 
tirement benefits  are  very  much 
higher  than  they  would  be.  if  they 
simply  reflected  previous  contribu- 
tions of  employer  and  employee.  So,  si- 
multaneously, we  say  that  if  that  pen- 
sion does  not  simply  replace  income 
because  there  is  another  income 
stream  from  earnings,  well,  the  benefit 
will  not  be  as  high  as  otherwise  would 
be  the  case,  because  it  is  not  required. 
Now,  we  do  want  to  encourage  per- 
sons to  work,  more  now,  as  our  demog- 
raphy shifts  and  the  number  of  work- 
ers coming  along  is  not  what  we  would 
have  expected.  There  is  a  falling  off, 
as  we  know. 

Also,  there  has  been  something.  Mr. 
President  a  little  surprising,  that  most 
persons  retire  before  age  65.  We  set 
the  normal  retirement  age  at  65.  but 
workers  can  get  a  reduced  benefit  at 
age  62.  The  majority  of  persons  now 
entering  the  Social  Security  Retire- 
ment System  enter  before  age  65.  I  do 
not  vouch  for  It,  but  I  have  seen  a  re- 
spectable estimate  that  the  average  re- 
tirement age  is  now  at  61V4  years. 
Whether  there  is  a  male-female  dis- 
tinction or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  we 
are  not  staying  longer  In  the  work 
force;  we  are  getting  out  earlier,  possi- 
bly because  the  combination  of  Social 
Security  and  private  or  other  forms  of 
pension  makes  It  possible  to  do  and  so 
more  is  the  reason  we  might  look  to 
persons  who  want  to  continue  working 
and  not  discourage  them. 

That  Is  why  In  1983  on  this  floor  we 
did  In  fact  vote  to  eliminate  the  retire- 
ment test,  a  test  which  simply  says 
that  after  a  certain  amount  of  earned 
income,  you  begin  to  lose  some  of  your 
Social  Security  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  that  went  to  confer- 
ence. I  was  a  conferee,  as  well  as  our 
distinguished  chairman. 

The  House  did  not  feel  that  was  ap- 
propriate because  of  the  consider- 
ations I  have  just  touched  upon.  And 
we  compromised  as  the  whole  exercise 
in  1983  was  a  compromise,  and  we  said, 
all  right,  starting  in  1990— this  goes 
back  some  time,  Mr.  President,  this 
was  1983  we  were  trying  to  move  this 
system  slowly  into  stable  condition— 
we  said  that  beginning  in  1990  we  will 
change  the  present  test  of  $2  of  earn- 
ings resulting  after  a  certain  point  In 
$1  of  benefits  lost.  We  would  say  $3  In 
earnings  above  a  certain  level  produce 
a  benefit  loss  of  $1. 

So,  Mr.  President,  next  year  on  the 
very  same  date,  January  1,  that  the 


major  part  of  this  amendment  would 
take  effect  the  law  already  In  place 
will  also  take  effect,  and  If  you  look  at 
the  person  who  continues  to  earn  the 
average  wage,  that  average  worker  will 
get  an  Increase  In  benefits  retained  of 
$2,037.  That  is  already  In  place,  Mr. 
President.  That  will  happen  January 
1— $2,037  extra  retained  benefits  by 
your  average  earner  working  between 
65  and  70.  I  repeat:  After  70.  there  Is 
no  limitation  of  any  kind. 

The  proposal  we  have  before  us 
would  add  $320  to  the- $2,037.  I  do  not 
want  to  dismiss  $320.  But  It  Is  not  In 
any  sense  the  larger  of  the  two  sums. 

The  $2,037  is  in  place  and  will 
happen  regardless.  This  would  add 
$320  and.  Mr.  President,  create  a 
hugely  unfortunate  precedent  in  my 
view  at  least. 

The  precedent  is  as  follows,  Mr. 
President:  First,  we  are  eliminating 
retroactive  benefits,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee 
said,  for  100,000  families  and  individ- 
uals. For  a  large  nxmiber  of  these 
people,  this  would  be  a  permanent 
benefit  cut. 

Who  are  these  individuals?  What  is  the 
circumstance  of  their  families?  Is  there  any- 
body on  this  floor  who  can  tell  me? 

I  say  to  you  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  do  not  know.  I  know 
their  categories.  But  who  are  they  ac- 
tually? What  Is  their  average  age? 
What  is  their  average  benefit  from 
Social  Security?  What  other  benefits. 
If  any,  do  they  have? 

I  do  not  like  to  think  that  the 
Senate  has  reached  the  point  where 
we  win  stand  here  suid  cut  benefits  for 
a  group  of  Individuals  and  families 
without  knowing  who  those  Individ- 
uals and  families  are  and  what  this  cut 
will  cost  them. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  gravely,  we 
enter  on  a  hugely  dangerous  practice 
which  we  thought  we  had  recovered 
from,  and  that  Is  the  practice  of  offer- 
ing benefit  Increases  In  Social  Security 
on  the  floor  without  hearings,  without 
examination,  bidding  one  another  up 
and  ending.  If  you  do  not  look  out, 
with  a  crisis  in  the  system,  a  hidden 
crisis  because  we  will  be  using  up 
money  today,  consuming  today 
moneys  we  had  Intended  to  save  for 
tomorrow. 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  this  will  be  pop- 
ular today,  but  sometimes  the  Senate 
has  to  be  the  Institution  we  heard  de- 
scribed on  this  floor  Friday  morning 
on  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
achieving  a  quonmi  at  Federal  Hall  In 
New  York  City,  and  we  heard  the  ex- 
traordinary orations  of  former  majori- 
ty leader  Howard  Baker,  of  Termessee. 
Thomas  Eagleton,  of  Missouri,  in  the 
old  Senate  Chamber,  then  our  own 
Senator  Dole,  Senator  Mitchell,  Sen- 
ator Stevens,  and  others  speaking 
here  in  this  Chamber. 
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I  remember  that  wonderful  line  of 
Senator  Baker  when  he  said,  meaning 
no  denigration,  when  he  referred  to 
the  intent  of  the  framers.  that  if  popu- 
lar opinion  and  popularity  is  to  prevail 
in  the  other  body,  as  it  was  intended 
to  do.  when  propositions,  measures 
that  are  merely  popular  may  pass  in 
that  body— I  do  not  say  that  is  the 
case,  but  that  was  the  formula— he 
said  in  the  Senate  such  measures  are 
subject  to  proof— subject  to  proof. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  reversal, 
as  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas,  has  said, 
that  if  the  Senate  should  be  the  insti- 
tution responding  to  mail  and  the 
House  said  we  will  insist  upon  princi- 
ple and  prudence  with  respect  to  re- 
tirement, pension  benefits,  trusts.— 
And  these  are  trusts.— We  do  not 
spend  this  money  simply  because  it 
seems  like  a  good  idea.  You  think 
about  it,  and  you  establish  the  consen- 
sus. What  does  the  President  of  the 
United  States  think  about  this  meas- 
ure? What  do  the  Social  Security 
Trustees  think— the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  we  have  two  public  trustees— 
what  do  they  think?  We  do  not  know. 

We  can  go  ahead. 

I  think  Senator  Bentsen  was  entire- 
ly correct  when  he  said  this  measure 
will  not  prevail.  The  House  is  not 
going  to  let  us  do  this,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  behave  in  a  way 
with  the  greatest  respect  we  have  in 
this  body  for  the  other  body,  that  we 
should  depend  on  them  to  see  that  we 
abide  by  the  standards  of  prudence 
and  if  I  may  say  even  propriety  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  trust  funds  and 
the  decision  to  deprive  persons  who  do 
not  know  at  this  moment  we  are  doing 
it.  persons  now  entitled  under  law  to 
benefits  under  the  social  insurance 
system  of  our  country.  We  are  taking 
away  retroactive  benefits  from  100.000 
individuals  and  families.  We  are  strip- 
ping them  without  their  knowledge  or 
I  dare  to  say  without  their  knowl- 
edge—we do  not  even  know  who  they 
are.  We  just  know  they  are  a  number 
and  that  taking  away  their  benefits 
will  enable  us  to  get  through  the  next 
3  years  of  increasing  benefits  for  an- 
other group. 

Over  5  years  in  this  measure  costs 
$404  million:  over  75  years,  sir.  which 
is  how  we  estimate  costs  in  Social  Se- 
curity—we make  75-year  projections— I 
have  no  idea  how  many  billions.  I  do 
not  know.  Nobody  knows,  sir.  certainly 
not  the  sponsors. 

And  I  ask  the  Senate,  do  we  really 
want  to  proceed  at  this  moment  in  this 
way.  because  this  subject  will  be 
brought  up  in  our  committee,  our  sub- 
committee. We  can  hold  hearings.  We 
can  get  our  facts,  get  our  figures,  and 
make  our  Judgment,  in  a  way  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
Senate  and  proper  to  the  social  insur- 


ance system  of  our  country,  the  Social 
Security  System. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  other  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  wish  to  speak, 
and  if  I  may.  I  would  like  to  return  to 
this  subject,  but  for  the  moment  I  am 
particularly  conscious  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  who  has  very  cor- 
dially allowed  me  to  get  into  line 
before  him.  although  he  was  on  his 
feet  first. 

(Mr.  UEBERMAN  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  worked  these  issues  over.  I  would 
like  to  outline  a  few  points.  I  am 
always  a  little  bit  leery  about  saying  I 
will  be  brief,  because  every  time  some- 
body else  gets  up  Euid  says  they  will  be 
brief,  I  sit  back  knowing  I  am  going  to 
hear  a  long  speech. 

Let  me  try  to  tick  off  my  points. 
First  of  all,  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  if  this  provision  is 
adopted,  as  I  expect  it  to  be,  it  will  be 
stripped  of  the  minimum  wage  bill  in 
the  House  and  will  not  be  part  of  that 
bill. 

Second,  we  all  know  that  this  bill,  as 
currently  constituted  with  the  mini- 
mum wage  above  the  level  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  sign,  with  the 
training  wage  in  effect  for  a  smaller 
period  of  time,  that  this  bill  is  going  to 
be  vetoed  and  is  not  going  to  become 
law.  So  I  am  not  voting  for  this 
aonendment  believing  that  this  amend- 
ment is  going  to  become  law  in  this 
form  on  this  bill. 

Now.  there  are  many  reasons  that 
people  can  be  for  or  against  the 
amendment.  I  think  those  who  said 
that  we  are  simply  making  a  point 
here  are  right.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
my  point  is  and  why  I  am  for  it. 

First  of  all.  for  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry my  party  has  said  that  we  ought  to 
repeal  the  earning  limit  under  Social 
Security.  We  have  had  it  in  the  plat- 
form for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We 
ought  to  either  do  it.  bring  it  up  to  be 
voted  on  over  and  over  and  over  again 
until  finally  a  decision  is  made,  or  we 
ought  to  take  it  out  of  the  platform. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  why  I  am 
against  this  earnings  test.  First  of  all. 
the  earnings  test  treats  Social  Security 
like  welfare.  It  says  if  you  go  out  and 
work  and  earn  income,  you  lose  Social 
Security.  My  view  is  either  you  have 
earned  Social  Security  or  you  have  not 
earned  it.  but  you  ought  not  to  lose  it 
because  of  a  willingness  to  go  out  and 
work. 

No.  2.  I  do  not  like  to  use  the  term 
unearned  income,  but  I  oppose  the 
earnings  limit  because  it  treats  un- 
earned income  differently  than  earned 
income. 

Now  I  do  not  like  the  term  "un- 
earned income"  because  only  the  Gov- 
ernment has  unearned  income.  Any- 
body that  saves  money  or  invests 
money  or  builds  something  or  rents 


something,  they  earned  that  income 
and  I  do  not  like  the  term.  But  I  do 
not  see  any  logic  in  letting  a  person 
who  earns  a  half  million  dollars  a  year 
in  interest  and  dividends  to  be  exempt 
from  the  earnings  test  and  then  apply 
the  earnings  test  to  a  school  teacher 
who  wants  to  work  a  couple  of  extra 
years  to  earn  extra  money  at  $22,000 
or  $25,000  a  year.  That  makes  abso- 
lutely no  sense.  We  can  debate  about 
committee  jurisdiction  and  how  we  are 
going  to  structure  it.  but  that  is  wrong 
and  it  ought  to  be  changed. 

Also,  I  oppose  the  earnings  test  be- 
cause it  is  the  last  vestige  of  mandato- 
ry retirement  in  America.  What  a 
great  paradox  it  is,  at  the  time  that  we 
have  gone  through  and  systematically 
stricken  all  of  the  provisions  in  private 
contracts  that  mandate  retirement, 
that  we  preserve  in  the  laws  of  the 
Nation  provisions  that  in  reality  force 
people  to  retire. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  before  I  yield 
the  floor,  let  me  raise  a  point  that  has 
been  touched  on  here  because  I  think 
it  is  important,  and  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing in  the  system  that  is  broken  and 
I  think  it  has  got  to  be  fixed. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  any- 
body set  out  with  the  idea  of  collectiv- 
izing American  society  for  senior  citi- 
zens. I  do  not  think  they  did  it  because 
I  do  not  think  anybody  was  clever 
enough  to  come  up  with  a  program  to 
institute  it.  But  while  I  do  not  think  it 
happened  intentionally,  the  plain 
truth  is  that  it  has  happened  in  Amer- 
ica. 

We  have  in  effect  today  confiscatory 
tax  rates  for  senior  citizens.  We  have 
in  effect  today  a  system  where  senior 
citizens  have  marginal  tax  rates  three 
times  the  marginal  tax  rates  borne  by 
people  that  would  earn  comparable 
levels  of  income. 

Now.  that  does  not  make  any  sense. 
Let  me  explain  why  it  does  not  make 
any  sense. 

As  we  have  imposed  higher  and 
higher  marginal  tax  rates,  as  we  have 
imposed  heavier  and  heavier  costs  on 
the  people  who  work  hard  for  and  pro- 
vide for  their  retirement,  often  at 
great  sacrifice  during  their  working 
years,  as  we  impose  higher  and  higher 
costs  on  them,  what  we  are  doing  is 
discouraging  people  from  accimiulat- 
ing  and  for  being  in  a  position  of 
having  what  we  used  to  call  secure  re- 
tirement income. 

In  the  short  run.  Mr.  President,  with 
marginal  tax  rates  of  82  percent  and  in 
some  cases  over  100  percent— in  fact  in 
a  recent  study  by  the  National  Center 
for  Policy  Analysis,  they  found  in  the 
highest  tax  areas  of  the  Nation— and 
of  course  that  is  the  Federal  City,  the 
District  of  Columbia— that  a  senior  cit- 
izen with  a  moderate  income  could  fall 
in  the  118.4  percent  tax  bracket.  Need- 
less to  say.  nobody  is  going  to  volun- 
tarily  earn   income   when   they   lose 
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more    in    taxes    than    they    earn    in 
income. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  short  run,  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  we  are  redistribut- 
ing massive  amounts  of  wealth.  We  are 
taking  people  who  worked  hard  to  pre- 
pare for  their  retirement,  who  build 
up  a  retirement  income,  and  we  are 
coming  in  and  we  are  taxing  them  very 
heavily  and  we  are  providing  great 
benefits  to  people  who  do  not  provide 
for  their  retirement. 

For  the  people  who  are  already  re- 
tired or  on  the  verge  of  retirement,  we, 
in  essence,  have  trapped  them  and  no 
matter  what  the  unfairness  is.  there  is 
nothing  they  can  do  about  it.  But 
what  we  are  doing  is  we  are  planting 
the  seeds  where  Americans  who  are 
smart— and  you  do  not  have  a  secure 
retirement  by  being  dumb;  you  have 
one  by  working  hard  and  being  smart. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  unless  we 
change  these  laws,  until  Americans  are 
going  to  wise  up  to  the  fswit  that  in  re- 
tirement in  America,  that  you  are 
living  under  a  system  of  socialism 
where  you  are  going  to  be  at  exactly 
the  same  level  of  wealth,  that  you  are 
going  to  be  well  off,  to  a  certain 
degree,  no  matter  what  you  do.  If  you 
are  responsible,  we  are  going  to  take  it 
away  from  you.  If  you  are  irresponsi- 
ble, we  are  going  to  give  it  to  you. 

What  is  going  to  happen,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  people  are  going  to  stop 
providing  for  their  own  retirement. 
And  when  that  happens,  who  is  going 
to  pay  for  aU  these  programs?  When 
people  wise  up  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  paying  80  percent  to  120  percent 
tax  rates  and  they  stop  generating  the 
income— they  go  ahead  and  spend  it 
on  themselves  and  their  children  and 
they  let  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
worry  about  their  retirement— we  are 
going  to  generate  great  problems  in 
these  programs. 

This  is  a  small  and  modest  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  simply  is  a 
first  step  toward  doing  something 
about  this  earnings  test. 

I  do  not  expect  it  to  become  law  on 
this  bill.  I  expect— exactly  as  my  dear 
colleague  from  Texas  said— the  House 
to  strip  it  off.  But  I  want  to  vote  for  it 
because  I  want  to  go  on  record  that 
this  has  to  be  changed,  that  this  is 
wrong  and  it  ought  to  be  changed,  and 
we  ought  to  begin  here  by  at  least 
saying  we  want  it  to  be  changed. 

However  people  are  going  to  vote  on 
final  passage,  whatever  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  House— that  is  separate 
from  this  issue— we  ought  to  make  a 
record  here.  When  it  does  not  become 
law  on  this  bill,  we  need  to  bring  it  up 
over  and  over  and  over  again  until  the 
committee,  with  aU  of  its  wisdom,  with 
all  of  its  expertise,  decides  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  on  this  issue. 

And  it  needs  to  be  done  quickly.  Mr. 
President,  because  if  we  do  not  do 
something  quickly,  we  are  going  to  see 
a  wholesale  change  in  the  patterns  of 


living  of  the  American  public  as  they 
recognize  that  there  is  no  benefit  to  be 
had  for  preparing  for  their  retirement 
or  for  working  as  they  get  older. 
People  are  going  to  begin  to  call  on 
the  Federal  Government  for  more  and 
more  and  more  and  there  is  going  to 
be  less  and  less  in  the  way  of  resources 
to  pay  for  it  and  we  will  have  nobody 
to  blame  but  ourselves. 

That  is  why  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  amendment,  even  though  I  know 
it  is  not  going  to  become  law  in  this 
bill,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  Senator  Hatch. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  did  not  realize  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
wanted  to  speak.  If  I  could  just  take  a 
minute  or  two? 

Mr.  EXON.  Go  ahead.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  consid- 
er the  looming  disincentive  many  of 
our  working  senior  citizens  are  facing 
in  the  form  of  the  Social  Security  re- 
tirement earnings  limitation.  This  lim- 
itation, which  reduces  the  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  of  retirees  under  age  70, 
in  effect  sends  a  negative  message  to 
working  recipients  of  Social  Security. 
The  message  that  it  sends  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  value 
their  continued  contribution  to  the 
work  force.  Many  in  our  senior  work 
force  not  only  want  to  keep  working  at 
age  65,  but  because  of  their  economic 
situations,  these  people  may  need  to 
keep  working.  Do  we  want  to  discour- 
age them? 

In  1989.  a  retired  worker  under  age 
70  can  earn  only  $8,800  before  the 
earnings  limitation  kicks  in.  For  the 
next  dollar  earned  over  this  amount, 
the  worker's  marginal  Federal  tax  rate 
may  be  as  high  as  83  percent.  This  is 
for  a  low-income  retired  worker,  sup- 
posedly in  the  lowest  tax  bracket.  This 
means  that,  should  this  worker  exceed 
the  earnings  limitation,  he  or  she 
keeps  only  17  cents  of  each  dollar 
earned.  Subtract  from  this  17  cents 
the  State  tax  on  those  earnings,  and 
you  can  see  the  tremendous  disincen- 
tive these  retired  workers  face.  After  a 
lifetime  of  believing  that  hard  work 
pays  off.  it  is  extremely  frustrating  to 
face  an  economic  situation  where  more 
work  leads  to  little  additional  pay. 

Many  of  our  workers  turning  65  are 
faced  with  a  difficult  dilemma.  Either 
they  must  continue  working  full  time 
and  give  up  all  or  part  of  their  well- 
earned  Social  Security  benefits,  or 
they  must  retire  and  accept  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  Either  choice  can 
lead  to  the  feeling  that  one  is  being 
cheated. 

It  is  ironic  and  unfair  that  those  re- 
tirees with  large  amounts  of  imeamed 
income  from  interest,  dividends,  and 
pensions  do  not  face  a  reduction  of 
Social   Security   benefits,   no   matter 


how  much  of  this  income  they  enjoy. 
Those  retirees  who  struggle  to  get  by 
on  their  Social  Security,  and  would 
like  to  supplement  their  income  by 
continuing  to  work,  however,  are  dis- 
couraged from  doing  so.  This  is  poor 
public  policy  and  goes  against  Ameri- 
can ideals. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  begin- 
ning to  face  shortages  of  skilled  work- 
ers. While  the  shortage  is  presently 
more  visible  in  some  regions  of  the 
Nation  than  others,  the  lack  of  experi- 
enced labor  will  prove  to  be  one  of  our 
biggest  challenges  as  we  enter  the  new 
century.  One  solution  to  this  problem 
lies  with  our  senior  citizens.  In  many 
ways,  this  group  represents  the  best 
America  has  to  offer.  They  have  the 
skills,  they  have  the  experience,  they 
have  to  work  ethic.  We  cannot  afford 
to  discourage  members  of  this  group 
who  wish  to  continue  working. 

The  amendment  now  before  us  rep- 
resents a  turn  in  the  right  direction,  a 
signal  that  we  believe  our  work  force 
between  the  ages  of  62  and  70  are  a 
much-needed  and  integral  part  of  our 
economy.  Many  of  these  Individuals 
have  much  to  contribute.  We  need 
their  experience,  and  we  need  their 
wisdom.  Let  us  not  discourage  them 
from  making  this  contribution  by 
taxing  away  most  of  their  earnings. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senator  Arm- 
strong's amendment  to  raise  the 
Social  Security  retirement  earnings 
limit  by  $1,000.  The  current  limit  un- 
fairly penalizes  nearly  1  million  older 
Americans  who  have  chosen  to  contin- 
ue working  past  the  age  of  65.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleague  has  recog- 
nized this  inequity,  and  has  taken 
action  not  only  to  reduce  its  harmful 
effect  immediately,  but  to  phase  it  out 
entirely  by  the  year  2000. 

The  current  earnings  limit  affects 
beneficiaries  between  the  ages  of  65 
and  70— robbing  them  of  $1  in  benefits 
for  every  $2  earned  above  a  specified 
limit.  In  1989,  the  limit  is  $8,880. 

The  earnings  limit  discriminates 
against  working  senior  citizens  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  subjects  them  to  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  that  are  grossly  higher 
than  those  paid  by  younger  workers 
with  similar  incomes.  These  rates  can 
be  as  high  as  83  percent  /or  certain 
senior  citizens,  while  younger  workers 
with  identical  incomes  face  marginal 
rates  of  only  22.5  percent. 

Second,  the  earnings  limit  places 
working  seniors  at  an  unfair  disadvan- 
tage when  compared  to  other  seniors 
with  income  from  pensions,  invest- 
ments, and  stock  dividends— all  of 
which  is  exempt  from  the  current 
earnings  limit.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
succinctly  described  this  inequity: 
"Those  who  have  huge  incomes  from 
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pensions  or  investments  don't  lose  a 
dime  In  Social  Security  benefits.  Those 
who  earn  more  than  [$8,880]  a  year 
bagging  groceries  do."  Clearly,  fairness 
dictates  that  we  should  act  soon  to 
remove  this  unnecessary  burden  from 
the  backs  of  our  working  seniors. 

I  am  confident  that  working  seniors 
will  not  be  the  only  beneficiaries  of 
this  amendment.  Our  society  as  a 
whole  will  surely  benefit  as  greater 
numbers  of  seniors  are  encouraged  to 
reenter  the  work  force.  At  a  time 
when  our  Nation  faces  a  shortage  of 
qualified  labor,  we  shouldn't  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  invaluable  skills  and 
experience  senior  citizens  have  to 
offer. 

I  again  applaud  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  for  taking  the  lead  in  this 
effort  to  phase  out  the  earnings  limit. 
The  elimination  of  this  outdated 
policy  will  help  restore  fairness  to  the 
Social  Security  System  while  expand- 
ing horizons  for  thousands  of  senior 
citizens.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  needed 
amendment,  and  I  urge  its  immediate 
passage. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Joining  Senator  Armstrong  in  s|}onsor- 
ing  his  amendment  to  raise  the  Social 
Security  earnings  test  limit  for  Social 
Security  recipients  who  work.  I  believe 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  change  the 
Social  Security  earnings  test  once  and 
for  all  and  our  amendment  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  that  direction. 

Of  the  many  letters  I  have  received 
from  Rhode  Islanders  about  the  earn- 
ings test,  one  stands  out  in  my  mind. 
This  gentleman  asked  a  simple  ques- 
tion: "Why  should  recipients  of  Social 
Security  be  penalized  by  a  limitation 
in  earnings?"  I  ask  of  my  colleagues 
the  same  question  and  add  to  that— 
Why  should  we  retain  a  Federal  policy 
which  discourages  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  from  working  when  we 
are  facing  a  very  real  labor  shortage? 

Under  current  Social  Security  law. 
beneficiaries  can  receive  unlimited  un- 
earned income  with  no  impact  on  their 
benefits.  However,  if  they  have  earned 
income,  their  benefits  are  reduced.  It 
seems  to  me  this  sends  a  message  to 
senior  citizens  that  their  contributions 
in  the  work  force  are  not  welcome. 
This  is  most  unfortunate.  We  need  the 
time  and  talents  of  all  who  are  able  to 
work.  Regardless  of  where  a  senior  cit- 
izen works,  his  or  her  contribution  is 
important  and  should  be  recognized. 
not  discouraged.  We  have  worked  hard 
in  the  Congress  to  protect  older  work- 
ers from  age  discrimination  yet  the 
earnings  test  still  penalizes  them.  We 
must  change  our  policies  to  ensure 
that  seniors  who  work  either  out  of 
necessity  or  choice  are  encouraged  to 
do  so. 

The  Social  Security  earning  limita- 
tion was  incorporated  in  the  original 
Social  Security  Act  of  1936  to  encour- 


age older  workers  to  retire.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  provide  younger  unem- 
ployed Americans  an  opportunity  to 
work  during  the  depression.  In  1936. 
the  Social  Security  earnings  limitation 
may  have  been  appropriate— in  1989.  it 
is  not. 

I  support  changing  the  earnings  test 
not  only  because  it  makes  sense  eco- 
nomically, but  also  because  I  believe 
we  must  ensure  that  our  senior  citi- 
zens, particularly  those  who  are  disad- 
vantaged, are  not  prohibited  from  sup- 
plementing their  income.  Many  of 
those  penalized  by  the  earnings  test 
work  in  order  to  maintain  a  decent 
quality  of  life. 

Reforming  the  earnings  test  limita- 
tion is  especially  critical  during  consid- 
eration of  the  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion for  lower  income  elderly.  Should 
the  minimum  wage  be  raised,  senior 
citizens  who  work  in  low-paying  Jobs 
will  experience  a  raise  in  wages  that 
may  put  them  over  the  current  Social 
Security  limitations  threshold.  Our 
amendment  will  increase  the  thresh- 
old to  nearly  $10,000  annually,  thus 
taking  into  account  an  increase  in 
wages  that  may  be  experienced  as  a 
result  of  the  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion. Our  amendment  will  help  85.000 
senior  workers  who  make  between 
$9,000  and  $10,000. 

During  the  coming  months,  we  will 
be  discussing  a  total  repeal  of  the 
Social  Security  earning  test.  I  support 
providing  all  Social  Security  recipients 
with  the  encouragement  to  remain  it 
the  work  force.  Yet,  I  do  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  will  not  support  changes 
in  Sociai  Security  law  that  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  solvency  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  funds.  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
will  be  able  to  repeal  the  earnings  test 
without  adversely  affecting  the  solven- 
cy of  the  trust  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  affect  the  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  would  have  on 
our  older  workers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado,  in  sponsoring 
this  amendment  that  will  increase  the 
monthly  earning  cap  for  Social  Securi- 
ty beneficiaries. 

I  have  worked  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  on  this  measure  and 
one  very  much  like  it  over  the  years.  I 
am  pleased  to  stand  here  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  once  again. 

I  ask  at  this  time.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  name  of  Senator  Harkin  of 
Iowa  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Last  year  I  cosponsored 
similar  legislation,  also  introduced  by 
Mr.  Armstrong.  That  legislation.  S. 
1777,  would  have  phased  out.  over  5 


years,  the  earnings  limit  now  imposed 
on  individuals  between  the  ages  of  65 
and  70  who  choose  to  supplement 
their  retirement  benefits  by  earning 
outside  income. 

I  am  pleased  to  emphasize  once 
again  the  reason  I  am  here  on  the 
floor  today  is  this  is  something  that 
should  have  been  done  a  long,  long 
time  ago.  There  is  no  need  for  delay. 
There  Is  no  need  for  the  excessive  pes- 
simism stated  on  the  floor  that  even  if 
we  pass  this  here,  it  is  going  to  fail  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  know  all  too  well  from  my  numer- 
ous dealings  in  conferences  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  sometimes 
they  exercise  some  strong-arm  tactics. 
I  think  if  and  when  a  bill  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  finally  passes,  and  if  it 
is  sent  to  the  President,  it  may  well 
have  this  amendment  on  it,  if  we  act 
favorably  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
today. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  a 
strange  way  of  responding  when  some- 
thing properly  is  sent  over  to  them 
that  they  had  not  acted  on  previously. 

So  I  do  not  think  all  is  lost.  In  fact  I 
think  there  is  a  better  than  50-50 
chance  that  if  we  act  favorably  on  this 
amendment,  we  can  get  it  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Although  that  is  what  we  originally 
set  out  to  do  this  year,  we  found,  due 
to  the  ill-fated '  Gramm-Rudman  tar- 
gets and  strict  budgetary  rules,  we 
could  only  proceed  one  step.  1  year,  at 
a  time. 

This  amendment  will  increase  the 
monthly  earnings  test  by  $80  a  month, 
thereby,  increasing  the  yearly  earn- 
ings cap  by  approximately  $1,000. 

That  would  place  the  cap  at  close  to 
$10,000.  As  you  may  know.  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  are  reduced  $1  for 
every  $2  of  earnings  above  the  cap. 
However,  in  1990,  current  law  provides 
for  a  decrease  in  that  reduction  to  $1 
for  every  $3  above  the  cap.  That 
change  will  also  be  helpful  to  those 
beneficiaries  who  would  still  like  to 
keep  working. 

During  the  depression  and  the  early 
days  of  Social  Security  the  mood  of 
the  country  was  to  move  older  workers 
out  of  the  work  force  to  make  way  for 
the  younger  workers  moving  up 
through  the  ranks.  Incentives  were 
built  into  the  Social  Security  system 
to  entice  older  workers  to  retire  and 
stay  retired.  The  earnings  limitation 
was  one  such  incentive. 

By  reducing  Social  Security  benefits 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  outside 
income  earned,  the  beneficiary  was 
usually  better  off  by  retiring  com- 
pletely. 

We  have  all  experienced  the  incredi- 
ble increases  in  the  cost  of  living  over 
the  last  couple  of  decades.  These  costs 
increase  at  a  higher  rate  for  our  elder- 
ly citizens,  especially  in  the  area  of 
health  care. 
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Quite  frankly,  few  senior  citizens 
today  can  live  on  the  amount  of  their 
Social  Security  benefits  alone.  If  indi- 
viduals are  able  and  willing  to  work, 
why  should  we  tell  them  they  cannot? 
This  body  recently  passed  a  major 
welfare  reform  biU.  We  are  trying  to 
get  individuals  out  into  the  work  force 
where  they  become  self-supporting 
and  productive  members  of  society. 
Should  we  have  a  double  standard  for 
elderly  workers?  I  know  that  many  of 
my  colleagues,  myself  included,  are 
over  the  magical  age  of  65. 

In  our  recent  debates  here  in  the 
Senate  during  consideration  of  the 
trade  bill,  I  tried  to  get  into  this  very 
matter,  to  make  addresses  with  regard 
to  it,  but  thought  it  wise  that  we  not 
proceed  with  it  at  that  time.  Yet  here 
we  tire  today.  We  have  not  acted  in  the 
past  and  we  must  act  now. 

Obviously  there  are  still  people  in 
our  respective  States  who  feel  we  are 
capable,  productive,  and  energetic 
enough  to  represent  their  best  inter- 
ests here  in  Washington.  Why  should 
that  benefit  be  denied  any  other  65-  to 
70-year-old? 

In  our  recent  debates  here  m  the 
Senate    during    consideration    of    the 
trade   bill— about   the   future   of   the 
United   States— we   repeatedly   stated 
our  need  to  make  the  United  States 
competitive      in      the      international 
market.  I  suggest  that  older  individ- 
uals have  a  wealth  of  experience  to 
share  that  can  only  increase  our  col- 
lective knowledge  and  competitiveness. 
Mr.  President,  this  earnings  cap  is 
unfair.  We  have  no  cap  on  earnings 
once  an  individual  hits  age  70.  We 
have  no  cap  on  the  amount  of  un- 
earned income  an  individual  can  earn 
at  any  age.  This  cap  unfairly  hits  the 
middle-class  elderly.  The  middle  class 
has  taken  too  many  hits  over  the  past 
8  years.  Why  can  we  not  give  them  a 
boost  here?  Why  should  individuals  be 
denied      benefits      they      themselves 
helped  pay   for?  This  just  does  not 
seem  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  attend  a 
public  meeting  these  days  but  what  a 
"notch  baby"  does  not  appeal  for 
relief.  I  hope  we  can  do  that,  but  I  am 
not  sure  we  wiU.  It  would  help  a  little 
bit  for  some  of  the  current  notch 
babies  if  we  granted  them  this  fair 
option.  It  would  also  help  in  the 
future  if  we  don't  address  the  notch 
problem,  to  the  new  batch  of  notch 
babies  we  wUl  soon  be  hearing  from; 
those  bom  in  the  year  1922  and  after- 
ward. This  positive  step  would  at  least 
indicate  that  we  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Armstrong. 
for  his  hard  work  and  diligence  in 
working  out  this  technical  but  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation,  and  I  urge  aU 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  have  had  a  good  discussion 
and  debate  of  the  merits  of  this  issue. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  is  a 
matter  that  really  belongs  in  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  and  the  issues 
which  have  been  debated  and  dis- 
cussed, relating  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  have  been  debated  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  am  wondering  if,  given  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  both 
the  minority  leader  and  others,  do  we 
have  any  assurance,  if  this  amendment 
is  accepted,  whether  that  is  going  to 
alter  the  President's  position  on  this 
bill  or  whether  it  is  going  to  alter  the 
position  of  the  minority  leader  or  the 
Senator  from  Colorado?  It  is  one  thing 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  raising  the 
earnings  cap,  and  it  is  another  thing  to 
perpetrate  a  hoax  on  senior  citizens  by 
demonstrating   support   for  this   par- 
ticular  measure   knowing,   given   the 
number  of  the  Members  who  have  in- 
dicated that  they  would  not  override  a 
veto,  the  possibilities  of  this  not  be- 
coming law.  I  think  that  particular 
fact  ought  to  be  out  here  on  the  table 
so  that  if  those  Members  who  believe, 
as  I  do,  that  there  should  be  adjust- 
ment in  the  earnings  cap  for  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  who  care  about  the 
issue  of  continued  employment  for  our 
seniors,  also  know  who  is  going  to  be 
hurt  and  who  is  going  to  pay  a  price. 
Having   listened   to  the   arguments 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  it  seems  that  it  may  very  well 
be  the  poorer  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents  who   are   actually   going   to   be 
paying  the  price.  We  do  not  really 
know  who  will  be  and  who  will  not  be 
hurt  by  this  amendment.  I  am  just 
trying  to  find  out  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  I  think  our  Members  are 
entitled  to  know. 

Should  this  be  accepted— I  expect 
the  votes  are  there  to  accept  it— is 
there  any  indication  that  the  minority 
leader  or  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
given  their  strong  commitment  to  this 
issue,  will  support  this  bill  later  on?  I 
am  wondering  whether  we  can  receive 
any  assurances,  should  the  Senate 
accept  this  amendment,  that  we  will 
be  able  to  move  ahead  and  hopefully 
achieve  some  kind  of  agreement  with 
the  administration.  I  think  that  a  re- 
sponse to  this  question  would  certainly 
carry  weight  with  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

I  would  be  interested  in  hearmg 
from  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  if 
this  is  accepted  whether  he  has  any  in- 
tention of  supporting  this  bill  as 
amended? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  Senator  Armstrong. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  de- 
sires to  conunent,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
withhold. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  Senator 
from  Msissachusetts,  as  usual,  comes 
right  to  the  nub  of  the  matter.  I  guess 
it  is  no  secret  to  most  of  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  skeptical  of  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  for  reasons  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  amendment. 
My  own  conviction  is  while  some 
people  will  be  helped  by  increasing  the 
minimum  wage,  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
people  thrown  out  of  work.  The 
higher  we  raise  the  minimum  wage, 
the  more  of  a  burden  that  will  be  for 
people  at  the  margin. 

However,  it  appears  to  me  sort  of 
the  golden  mane,  the  balancing  point, 
is  at  $4.25.  That  is  not  a  magic 
number;  it  is  just  a  number  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  sign.  I  suppose  on 
at  least  a  half-dozen  occasions  where  I 
have  been  present,  Mr.  Bush  has  made 
the  point  that  he  and  his  administra- 
tion have  adopted  a  sort  of  unnusual 
bargaining  strategy.  Usually  you 
throw  out  a  number  with  the  idea  that 
you  are  going  to  get  bargained  up.  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Bush  say  over  and 
over  again  that  this  is  not  a  ploy,  this 
is  not  a  Trojan  horse,  this  is  not  a  ne- 
gotiating strategy.  We  put  our  best 
shot  up  front.  If  it  is  over  $4.25,  we  are 
going  to  veto  it. 

So  my  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  this:  Maybe  this 
whole  thing  is  a  futile  exercise.  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  expect,  whether  or  riot 
my  amendment  is  added  to  the  bill, 
that  the  bill  is  going  to  pass  the 
Senate  and  it  is  going  to  go  to  confer- 
ence and  maybe  it  is  going  to  go  down- 
town and  get  vetoed  and  will  have  to 
go  through  the  process  again. 

I  believe  what  is  going  to  happen 
and,  in  fact,  what  I  think  should 
happen  is  that  we  will  pass  and  the 
President  will  sign  a  minimum  wage  at 
$4.25.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  of  all  the  inter- 
ests. 

The  Senator  asks  how  does  the  addi- 
tion of  any  amendment  affect  the 
prospects  of  the  underlying  bill.  I 
think  in  a  way  that  he  may  not  have 
considered,  adding  the  amendment, 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  have  pre- 
sented, actually  enhance  the  prospects 
for  passage. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  had  considered 
that. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  You  say  you 
had  considered  it?  Well,  let  me  just 
state  my  reasons,  but  perhaps  you  are 
already  a  jump  or  two  ahead  of  me.  It 
appears  to  me  that  even  though  many 
of  us  are  pledged,  and  I  am  one  of 
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those  who  has  pledged  to  vote  against 
a  minimum  wage  bill  that  goes  above 
$4.25  and.  in  fact,  made  that  pledge  in 
writing.  I  thinlc  there  are  about  three 
dozen  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  done  so,  but  the  very  likely  pros- 
pect is.  if  we  add  this  amendment,  that 
it  will  enhance  the  general  attractive- 
ness of  the  minimum  wage  bill  and, 
therefore,  it  would  encourage  Senators 
who  might  otherwise  want  to  malie  a 
political  statement  to  strive  for  a  com- 
promise. I  would  Judge  that  that  com- 
promise will  be  at  $4.25. 

Nobody  can  say  precisely  the  course 
of  future  legislation,  but  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
my  hope  and  belief  is  that  this  amend- 
ment will,  in  fact,  have  that  effect. 

One  other  point,  and  after  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  completed 
his  remarks,  I  would  like  to  come  back 
and  respond  to  the  issues  raised  earlier 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  one  related 
point  that  I  probably  ought  to  touch 
on  and  that  is  the  notion  that  some- 
how the  House  is  not  going  to  take 
that  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Just  about  every 
important  issue  that  I  have  ever  really 
cared  about— now  this  is  an  exaggerat- 
ed statement  because  I  am  sure  some- 
body can  point  to  an  exception— but  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  recollection,  just 
about  every  big  issue  that  I  have  ever 
seen  around  here  that  got  enacted  into 
law  as  a  result  of  anything  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  arose  as  a  floor 
amendment  added  to  a  bill  that  some- 
body got  up  and  said,  "Well,  the  House 
will  never  take  an  amendment  like 
that."  That  is  what  happened  on  tax 
indexing;  that  is  what  happened  on 
Oramm-Rudman:  that  is  what  hap- 
pened on  the  sodbuster  bill;  that  is 
what  happened  on  the  GI  bill.  Over 
and  over  again  we  hear,  "Well,  the 
House  Just  won't  take  this  amend- 
ment." 

Let  me  Just  say  to  my  friends,  I 
think  there  is  a  very  good  prospect 
that  the  House  will  take  this  bill  and 
with  this  amendment  on  it.  One  way 
or  another,  the  conferees  will  find  a 
way  to  craft  a  bill  which  wiU  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  President,  and  it  will 
be  my  hope  and  determination  to  help 
that  happen. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  gather  that  the 
answer  to  my  question  is  "No."  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  not 
support  this  bill  at  final  passage.  I  see 
the  minority  leader.  I  wonder  If  he 
would  address  this  issue? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  important  that  we 
raise  this  issue.  One  of  the  first  bills  I 
introduced  was  to  repeal  the  earnings 
limit  altogether  on  Social  Security  re- 
cipients, and  so  it  is  an  issue  that  I 
think  needs  to  be  pursued. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  change 
any  votes  on  a  veto.  But  we  are  serving 
notice,  not  on  anybody  in  the  Cham- 


ber because  I  think  most  people,  if 
they  could  figure  out  a  way  to  do  it. 
would  like  somehow  to  modify  the 
present  earnings  limitation,  this  is  the 
first  shot  in  a  sense.  It  is  an  indication 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  interest.  It  is  not 
jtist  on  this  side.  It  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  It  is  an  issue  that  some  of 
us  have  been  wanting  to  address  for 
some  time.  It  is  an  issue  that  goes  back 
for  several  years.  So  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor. 

Now.  will  that  affect  my  vote?  Some- 
one said— I  think  it  was  in  our  policy 
luncheon— "I  am  not  a  rocket  scientist 
but  I  don't  understand  the  utility  of 
offering  this  amendment  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill." 

Well.  I  am  not  a  rocket  scientist 
either  but  it  would  seem  to  me  it  is 
worth  the  effort  to  raise  the  issue.  It 
has  now  been  assessed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  who 
is  certainly  an  expert  in  this  area,  by 
our  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Bentsem,  and  by  many 
others  off  and  on  that  committee.  I 
think  before  the  year  is  over  we  are 
going  to  have  some  relief. 

So  my  answer  is  I  assume  the  bill 
that  will  pass  the  Senate  on  minimum 
wage  will  be  the  so-called  Democratic 
compromise.  $4.55,  and  a  meaningless 
60-day  training  wage.  That  will  go  to 
conference  with  almost  an  identical 
bill,  and  I  assume  that  these  amend- 
ments may  be  stripped  off,  but  in  any 
event,  with  or  without  the  amend- 
ment, the  President  would  veto  it.  It 
would  come  back  and  I  would  vote,  as  I 
hope  at  least  36  or  37  others  would,  to 
sustain  the  veto  and  then  we  are  back 
with  another  minimum  wage  bill,  and 
by  that  time  we  may  have  everybody 
on  board  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. The  record  then  ought  to  be  clear 
to  the  seniors  across  the  country  that 
at  least  it  is  the  view  of  the  principal 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  as  well  as 
the  minority  leader  that  even  though 
they  see  this  injustice  involving  the 
earnings  cap  given  the  demographic 
makeup  of  our  society,  even  having  lis- 
tened with  interest  about  the  injus- 
tices which  exist,  that  evidently  they 
are  not  prepared  to  support  this  bill 
with  the  amendment.  I  am  absolutely 
convinced,  now  that  the  Senate  has 
voted  on  the  minimum  wage  that  we 
should  be  paying  and  that  there  has 
been  a  determination  by  this  body  on 
that  issue  after  pretty  good  debate 
and  discussion  of  several  days,  evident- 
ly the  disparity  between  25  and  55 
cents  for  the  working  poor  and  the  dif- 
ference between  6  months  and  2 
months  is  of  such  concern  to  those 
particular  Senators  that  even  with  the 
additional  injustice  of  the  earnings 
cap  it  is  not  sufficient  for  them  to 
overcome  their  resistance  to  the  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  President 
and  the  Senate.  But  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  seniors  across  the 


country,  should  that  amendment  be 
accepted— and  I  expect  that  it  would— 
have  a  realistic  sense  of  what  is  hap- 
pening on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
they  do  not  get  their  hopes  up.  The 
message  is  that  although  we  are  con- 
cerned about  that,  evidently  we  Just 
cannot  come  to  the  point  of  agreeing 
that  we  want  to  provide  an  increase 
for  the  working  poor. 

I  think  that  is  really  what  is  going 
on  here,  and  I  think  people  ought  to 
understand  it  and  particularly  the  el- 
derly people  so  that  they  are  not  going 
to  have  some  kind  of  misinterpreta- 
tion or  misunderstanding  or  false 
hopes  of  what  is  being  discussed  here 
in  the  Senate.  That  is  at  least  how  this 
Senator  views  it,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  or 
yield. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  take  the  opposite  tack. 
I  think  the  seniors  ought  to  be  heart- 
ened that  this  issue  has  been  raised.  I 
am  not  the  principal  sponsor;  I  am 
only  a  cosporjsor.  We  might  be  willing 
to  pass  it  by  itself  right  now  by  unani- 
mous consent.  It  has  that  much  merit. 
Why  not  just  take  it  up  on  its  own  and 
send  it  over  to  the  House?  Then  we 
would  not  have  the  argument,  "You 
are  putting  it  on  some  bill  that  might 
be  vetoed." 

But  I  assure  senior  citizens  that  the 
amendment  is  offered  in  total  good 
faith,  supported  in  good  faith  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides,  and  is  not  going  to 
be  forgotten.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  who  is  not  doing  it  for 
any  political  motive;  he  has  decided 
not  to  nm  again.  So  his  credibility  is 
pretty  good.  He  has  offered  the 
amendment— he  has  worked  on  it  for  a 
number  of  years— and  he  will  be  back 
this  week  or  the  next  week  with  this 
version  or  another  version  if  he  can 
improve  upon  it. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  senior  citizens 
not  only  in  Colorado  but  in  all  of  our 
States  should  be  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  for 
bringing  this  to  our  attention.  In  fact, 
he  was  prepared  to  do  it  earlier  this 
year.  He  did  not  do  it.  I  prevailed  on 
him  not  to  do  it  on  a  particular  bill  be- 
cause I  think  both  sides  did  not  want 
any  amendments  to  that  bill. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts, it  seems  to  me  we  have  a  funda- 
mental difference  on  policy.  I  would 
say  on  behalf  of  this  President, 
George  Bush,  had  he  adopted  the  line 
of  President  Reagan  of  no  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage.  I  bet  there  would 
have  been  a  happy  compromise  at 
$4.25  and  everyl)ody  would  have  been 
on  board.  But  the  President  in  a  very 
honest  effort  said.  "I  don't  want  to 
play  that  game.  I  am  not  going  to  start 
at  $4."  Some  suggested  $4.  some  sug- 
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gested  $4.10.  He  said.  "I  am  going  to 
do  what  it  ought  to  be.  what  I  have 
been  advised  it  should  be,  $4.25  and  I 
am  going  to  stick  with  it."  Because  by 
going  to  $4.25  from  $3.75  he  went 
about  70  percent  of  the  way  as  re- 
quested by  my  colleagues,  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side. 

So  there  are  going  to  be  lots  of 
amendments  offered  to  this  legisla- 
tion, in  my  view,  after  we  dispose  of 
this  amendment  and  maybe  a  couple 
others.  There  is  section  89  on  which 
we  would  lilte  to  have  at  least  some  ex- 
pression whether  It  ought  to  be  modi- 
fied or  repealed;  it  is  causing  business- 
men and  businesswomen  all  across  the 
country  a  great  deal  of  grief  and  extra 
work.  I  am  not  certain  it  is  ever  going 
to  benefit  the  people  intended. 

But  after  we  adopt  a  few  of  these 
amendments,  it  is  my  hope  we  can  go 
ahead  and  do  whatever  we  need  to  do 
in  final  disposition  and  get  this  bill 
down  to  the  President,  and  if  it  is  not 
changed  to  $4.25  and  the  6-month 
training  wage,  then  he  can  veto  it,  get 
it  back  to  us.  and  hopefully  we  will  put 
this  amendment  back  on  the  next  one. 
I  would  alert  the  Secretary  of 
Labor— I  wUl  do  it  from  here  rather 
than  at  home— and  the  White  House 
this  amendment  may  be  back  even  at 

$4.25. 

So  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  amendment  was  offered  in  total 
good  faith  by  a  Senator  whose  credi- 
bility is  unassailable  at  this  point  be- 
cause he  is  removing  himself  voluntar- 
ily from  this  body  at  the  end  of  this 
term.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  effort.  He  does 
not  give  up  easily.  He  will  be  back  next 
week,  next  month,  next  year,  and  I 
will  bet  before  the  year  is  out  there 
will  be  some  change  in  the  earnings 
limitation  which  will  be  good  for  about 
800.000  senior  citizens. 

And  I  listened  with  interest  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  committee.  He  gave 
five  good  reasons.  I  used  to  stand  here 
and  give  the  same  five  good  reasons 
when  I  was  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  then  proceed  to  be  de- 
feated because  when  people  have  a 
good  amendment  those  reasons  do  not 
make  much  difference.  So  you  can  say 
"Well  the  House  won't  take  it,  it  will 
bust  the  budget,  and  we  haven't 
looked  at  it,  and  we  haven't  had  any 
hearings."  I  remember  making  that 
speech  a  number  of  times  and  then 

losing.  ,         ^ 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  making  this  speech.  He  is  a  respon- 
sible chairman,  certainly  an  outstand- 
ing Senator.  But  it  seems  to  me  this 
amendment  will  pass,  and  maybe  it 
just  ought  to  be  accepted.  I  think  he 
would  like  to  have  a  rollcall.  We  can 
go  on  to  some  other  amendments. 
There  are  some  23  still  pending.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  we 


are    trying    to    reduce    that   niunber 

sharply.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
just  take  one  moment.  I  would  antici- 
pate that  this  is  going  to  be  accepted 
here  this  evening  or  on  tomorrow.  And 
it  may  very  well  be  for  the  reasons 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Maybe  this  position  will  be  sustained 
in  conference. 

Our  point  is:  Why  put  the  seniors 
through  this  process  again  and  again? 
All  we  would  probably  need  is  the 
votes  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  should 
we  be  successful  in  coming  back  to  this 
particular  proposal  on  the  increased 
minimimi  wage  and  this  amendment. 
That  was  the  point  that  we  were 
trying  to  address. 

Hopefully,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
result  is  that  this  is  accepted  here, 
either  by  rollcall  or  by  a  voice  vote, 
that  i>erhaps  there  will  be  others  of 
that  30-odd  group  who  are  opposed  to 
this  bill  that  will  say  this  reaUy  is 
enough.  They  may  say  that  while  they 
are  concerned  about  the  minimum 
wage,  they  recognize  the  injustice  of 
the  earnings  cap.  Perhaps  this  will  be 
enough  to  help,  to  override  a  veto.  We 
are  still  hopeful  that  we  will  not  be 
faced  with  that,  but  perhaps  some  of 
those  30-odd  Members  might  be  will- 
ing to  take  a  second  look,  and  perhaps 
some  of  these  many  injustices  may  be 
addressed. 
I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  had  a  good  debate  on  this, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  those  who  have 
spoken  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
I  appreciate  particularly  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole].  I  am  grateful  to  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  who  has  spoken  on  this 
very  eloquently.  Senator  Exon 
touched  I  think  the  nub  of  the  issue 
when  he  talked  about  the  lives  of  the 
people  who  are  affected  because  this 
really  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  matter  of 
justice  first  and  foremost. 

It  has  some  practical  economic  con- 
sequences. Certainly  bringing  people 
back  into  the  labor  force  or  permitting 
them  to  remain  in  the  labor  force  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  econom- 
ic life  of  our  country  and  to  become 
more  important  in  the  years  ahead  if 
the  demographic  trends  that  we  are 
expecting  actually  materialize.  So 
there  is  an  economic  aspect  to  it. 

But  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
correct.  This  is  first  and  foremost  a 
matter  of  justice.  So  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  what  he  said,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  others  who  have  spoken  up. 
Senators      Symms.      Coats,      Gramm, 


Hatch,  and  our  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  Chafee. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment casts  me  in  the  role  of  being  on 
the  other  side  of  my  friend  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  my  friend  from  New 
York,  Senator  Moyniham,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
Finance.  First,  Senators  Bentsen  and 
MoYNiHAN  are  among  the  brightest, 
and  known  to  be  the  most  insightful  in 
this  body. 

What  is  more,  I  say  this  in  a  person- 
al sense.  They  are  my  brothers,  and 
colleagues  on  the  Finance  Committee. 
Some  Senators  may  not  be  aware  of 
this,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  the  best 
committee  of  the  Congress,  better 
than  any  other.  I  have  not  served  on 
all  of  them,  but  in  terms  of  the  schol- 
arship, the  staff,  the  spirit,  the 
output,  and  the  bipartisanship  that 
prevails,  I  have  never  been  on  a  com- 
mittee or  seen  a  committee  in  action  in 
the  Congress  that  is  as  good  as  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  take 
very  seriously  that  relationship,  and 
would  not  do  anything  willingly  that 
would  interfere  with  that. 

By  the  same  token  I  also  want  to  ac- 
knowledge, while  I  guess  they  are 
going  to  vote  against  this  amendment, 
I  know  their  heart  is  in  the  right 
place.  They  have  said  so.  They  have 
made  it  clear  they  favor  doing  some- 
thing about  the  Social  Security  earn- 
ings limit.  They  have  voted  to  do  so  on 
other  occasions,  in  fact  more  than 
once.  So  what  we  really  have  here  at 
most  is  a  disagreement  among  friends 
about  the  best  way  to  approach  this 
issue. 

So  in  that  spirit.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  respond  to 
the  six  objections  which  have  now 
been  raised  to  this  bill.  I  can  do  so 
quite  quickly.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  need  for  me  to  elaborate  on  the 
attraction  of  this.  It  is  economic  jus- 
tice. It  is  social  justice.  It  is  good  labor 
policy.  I  have  said  that. 

I  will  submit  for  the  Record  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill  which  makes  in  detail 
the  argimients  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  six  objections. 
First,  the  argimient  that  this  is  a  cut 
in  benefit  to  some  people.  Does  any- 
body remember  the  name  of  the 
statue  of  blind  justice?  Remember  the 
blindfolded  lady  who  is  portrayed 
holding  the  scale  of  justice?  A  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, one  of  the  greatest  Members 
ever  to  serve  in  this  body,  our  friend 
Russell  Long,  made  a  very  interesting 
point  one  day  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. He  said,  'You  know,  we  are  not 
blind  like  the  lady  justice."  As  Sena- 
tors, we  are  here  to  know  who  we  are 
helping  and  who  we  are  hurting.  Hurt- 
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ing.  We  are  not  just  basing  our  deci- 
sion on  abstract  principles.  It  is  our 
duty,  our  obligation.  Senator  Long 
used  to  say.  to  know  who  gets  helped 
and  who  gets  hurt. 

I  want  to  respond  very  directly  to 
the  point  that  there  are  going  to  be 
some  people  who  might  be  hurt  by 
part  of  the  amendment  which  we  use 
to  pay  for  the  benefit  increase:  that  is, 
for  the  lifting  of  the  Social  Security 
earnings  limit. 

First  of  all,  let  us  talk  about  how 
many  there  are.  There  are  at  most  an 
estimated  100.000  such  persons.  This 
compares  with  those  who  we  are  help- 
ing with  the  other  part  of  the  amend- 
ment which  are  700.000  workers. 
115,000  dependents.  40.000  survivors, 
and  an  estimated  140.000  people  who 
do  not  even  bother  to  file  for  Social 
Security  at  the  present  time. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  the  amount  of  help  or  hurt 
is  grossly  disproportionate.  We  are 
talking  about  a  permanent  change 
that  effects  every  working  Social  Secu- 
rity recipient  in  this  age  bracket  into 
the  future.  We  are  talking  about  for  a 
limited  group  of  people  and  a  one-time 
change  that  might— I  say  "might"  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  certainty— work  to 
their  disadvantage.  The  extent  of  that 
one-time  disadvantage  is  in  most  cases 
a  few  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  make 
this  point  so  there  is  no  confusion.  Not 
one  person  who  is  now  receiving  a  ben- 
efit will  be  disadvantaged  by  even  $1 
by  this  amendment.  We  are  talking 
about  a  group  of  people  who  in  the 
future  when  they  retire  might  chose 
to  opt  for  the  retroactive  retirement 
benefit,  a  benefit  of  which  most  are 
not  presently  aware,  a  benefit  which 
ordiiuirily  comes  to  their  attention 
when  they  go  to  the  Social  Security 
office,  and  say.  "I  am  thinking  of  retir- 
ing" and  it  is  at  that  point  it  first  be- 
comes available  to  them. 

Second.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say 
a  word  about  the  question  of  budget 
neutrality.  Are  we  paying  for  this 
amendment?  I  want  to  again  make  the 
point  that  the  offset  which  we  have 
proposed  more  than  pays  the  cost  of 
this  amendment  in  fiscal  1989  and 
fiscal  1990.  This  is  what  we  are  re- 
quired to  do  under  the  rules. 

We  are  not  doing  more  than  is  re- 
quired but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  on  many  occasions  the  Senate 
votes  to  adopt  legislation  which  does 
not  purport  to  pay  for  itself  for  5  min- 
utes. When  the  defense  bill  comes  to 
the  floor,  we  do  not  ask.  "How  are  you 
going  to  pay  for  the  battleship?" 
When  the  drug  bill  comes  to  the  floor, 
and  we  authorize  the  drug  program, 
we  do  not  say,  "Where  is  the  offset- 
ting revenue  for  that?"  In  this  particu- 
lar case.  I  have  undertaken  that  re- 
sponsibility, not  only  to  pay  for  it.  but 
to  pay  for  it  with  an  offsetting  amend- 
ment, which   comes   from   the   same 


committee  and  the  same  appropria- 
tions subcommittee.  That  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  necessarily  required  to  be 
done.  It  is  just  something,  as  a  token 
of  good  faith.  I  think  we  should  do. 

For  the  years  beyond  fiscal  1990, 
what  about  that?  The  answer  is  that 
in  the  outyears,  the  years  for  which 
we  do  not  have  a  budget  resolution, 
this  program  competes  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  budget  for  spending  priori- 
ty position. 

No.  3,  Mr.  President,  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  have  had  enough 
careful  study  and  enough  hearings. 
Now,  it  is  not  actually  correct  to  say 
that  this  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
hearings.  This  matter  was  the  subject 
of  hearings.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
during  the  years  when  I  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Social  Security  Subcom- 
mittee, this  was  a  matter  that  we  con- 
sidered. 

Now  recently,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement and  Elmployment  held  field 
hearings  on  this  matter  during  1987  In 
Georgia  and  New  Jersey.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  held  a 
hearing  on  this  issue  on  September  29 
of  last  year.  This  has  been  a  matter 
which  has  been  studied  at  some  length 
by  scholars  and  also  by  those  who 
write  editorials  for  newspapers. 

I  mention  that  simply  because  it  un- 
derscores the  fact  that  this  is  not  a 
novel  issue.  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  just  the  high- 
lights of  some  of  the  editorial  com- 
ments from  about  three  dozen  newspa- 
pers that  have  chosen  to  address  the 
question  of  the  earnings  limit.  This  is 
not  a  new  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EorroRiAi.  Coioiknts  in  Favor  op  REPEALiifc 
THX  Earnings  Test 

Whafs  wrong  with  a  limit?  For  starters. 
It's  an  earnings  limit,  not  an  Income  limit. 
Those  who  have  huge  incomes  from  pen- 
sions or  Investments  don't  lose  a  dime  in 
Social  Security  benefits.  Those  who  earn 
more  than  $8,160  a  year  bagging  groceries 
do.— Rochester  Democrat  tt  Chronicle,  Dec. 
4, 1987. 

For  the  working  stiffs  who  need  both  ben- 
efits and  wages  to  get  by,  or  who  simply 
enjoy  working  and  have  something  to  con- 
tribute to  society,  the  penalty  kicks  in  at  a 
ridiculously  low  earnings  level  $8,160,  after 
which  $1  of  benefits  is  lost  for  every  addi- 
tional $2  earned.— San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
Dec.  2.  1987. 

The  limit  Is  a  work  tax,  pure  and  simple.— 
Rochester  Democrat  4c  Chronicle,  Dec.  4, 
1987. 

Those  who  liave  paid  into  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund  for  so  long  should  not  have 
to  sharply  curtail  their  Income  to  receive 
the  benefits  they  are  due.— St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  Dec.  3.  1987. 

The  message  sent  to  older  people  is  that 
they  have  nothing  to  contribute  to  the  na- 
tion's economy  after  retirement.— The 
Washington  Times.  July  7,  1987. 


The  Social  Security  landscape  is  littered 
with  a  great  irony:  While  the  program  Is 
built  on  the  strength  of  the  work  ethic,  its 
earnings  test  actually  provides  a  disincen- 
tive to  work.- The  Baltimore  Sun,  Oct.  9, 
1987. 

The  earnings  cap  is  an  outmoded  concept 
that  harks  back  to  Depression-era  think- 
ing.—St.  Petersburg  Times.  Dec.  3,  1987. 

Unfair?  Of  course  It  Is.  It  is  also  illogical, 
which  perhaps  explains  why  It  has  had  such 
acceptance  in  Washington.— South  Bend 
Tribune,  Dec.  2.  1987. 

Both  individual  citizens  and  society  as  a 
whole  would  benefit  from  a  repeal  of  the 
law  that  limits  what  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents may  earn  before  their  benefits  are  re- 
duced.—Dallas  Morning  News,  December  1, 
1987. 

The  benefit-reaction  law  made  some  eco- 
nomic sense  when  Social  Security  was  estab- 
lished In  the  1930s  and  the  government 
wanted  to  encourage  the  elderly  to  leave  the 
labor  force  and  open  up  jobs  for  younger 
workers.  But  with  declining  birth  rates  and 
the  nation's  need  for  more,  not  fewer,  expe- 
rienced workers,  the  measure  is  bad  for  the 
nation  as  well  as  its  older  workers.— The 
San  Diego  Tribune.  December  2,  1987. 

Now  that  the  leading  edge  of  the  big  baby 
boom  generation  is  past  age  40.  the  smaller 
size  of  the  baby  bust  generations  that  are 
entering  the  work  force  will  ensure  that  the 
shortage  of  skilled  workers  will  grow  .  .  . 
Under  such  conditions,  it  is  economic  lunacy 
to  push  millions  of  veteran,  willing  workers 
into  retirement  by  effectively  taxing  them 
at  a  higher  rate  than  billionaires  pay.— 
Dallas  Morning  News,  December  1,  1987. 

Work  is  important  to  many  of  the  elderly, 
who  are  living  longer.  They  shouldn't  be 
faced  with  a  confiscatory  tax  for  remaining 
productive.— Detroit  News,  July  29.  1987. 

As  the  senior  population  expands  and  the 
younger  population  shrinks  in  the  decades 
ahead,  there  will  be  an  increasing  need  to 
encourage  older  workers  to  stay  on  the  Job 
to  maintain  the  nation's  productivity.— Los 
Angeles  Times.  January  3.  1988. 

Who  can  justify  a  50  percent  tax  on  some 
of  the  neediest  Americans,  while  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  guarantees  a  top  rate  of 
28  percent  for  the  wealthy?— Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  December  4.  1987. 

Moreover,  people  are  living  longer:  the 
economy  is  hurt  when  artificial  barriers 
block  the  full  use  of  our  most  productive 
asset,  people.— Forbes,  December  28.  1987. 

No  American  should  be  discouraged  from 
working,  as  long  as  he  wants  to  and  is  phys- 
ically able  to  do  so.  And  as  the  label  "enti- 
tlement" Implies,  he  is  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits he  invested  in  over  so  many  work 
years.— The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  December 
9,  1987. 

One  consequence  of  this  skewed  policy  is 
the  emergence  of  gray,  underground  econo- 
my—a cadre  of  senior  citizens  forced  to 
work  for  extremely  low  wages  or  with  no 
benefits  in  exchange  for  being  paid  under 
the  table.— The  Baltimore  Sun,  October  9 
1987. 

Equity  and  common  sense  demand  that 
this  disincentive  to  work  be  scrapped.— 
Houston  Post,  December  7.  1987. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  game  appears  rigged 
in  favor  of  those  who  stop  working  at  65  and 
against  those  who  keep  working,  in  favor  of 
well-to-do  retirees  and  against  middle-  and 
low-income  retirees  who  need  a  part-time 
Job  to  help  with  expenses.— The  Indianapo- 
lis Star,  December  6.  1987. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  need  to  change 
the  rules  abruptly.  The  limit  on  earnings 
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can  be  removed  gradually,  say  over  five 
years.  A  phase-in  would  work  well  especially 
since  for  those  70  years  old  and  older,  there 
is  no  earnings  limit  anyway.— The  News 
Journal.  December  8,  1987. 

Individual  seniors  lose  because  they  can't 
be  as  active  and  productive  as  they  would 
like,  and  society  loses  by  being  deprived  of 
experienced,  often  highly  skilled  labor.— 
Register  Guard,  December  4, 1987. 

For  medical  and  nutritional  reasons, 
Americans  65  through  69  do  not  feel  as  tired 
as  their  counterparts  did  a  generation  or 
two  ago.  Consequently,  many  want  to  keep 
on  working.  But  disillusioned  by  that  Infer- 
nal Social  Security  retirement  test,  they  are 
tempted  to  circumvent  the  restriction  by 
not  reporting  some  Income.— Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette,  I>ecember  3,  1987. 

It  Is  not  wrong  to  encourage  willing  older 
adults  to  remain  In  the  work  force.— The 
New  York  Times,  December  6, 1987. 

Discriminating  so  blatantly  in  favor  of  in- 
vestment Income  and  against  wage  or  salary 
Income  would  be  Justified  only  if  the  goal  of 
the  program  were  to  keep  people  out  of  the 
work  force.— Register  Guard,  December  4, 

1987 

Indeed,  repealing  the  tax  might  actually 
Increase  revenues.  More  people  would  be 
working,  paying  more  taxes  of  all  kinds.  In- 
cluding the  Social  Security  tax.  If  our  gov- 
ernment bureaucrats  want  us  to  keep 
paying  their  salaries,  the  least  they  can  do 
Is  make  it  possible  to  work  in  the  first 
place.-The  Orange  County  Register,  De- 
cember 1,  1987. 

The  message  Is  clear.  When  otherwise  law- 
abiding  people  are  tempted  to  underreport 
income,  it  Is  time  to  examine  the  cause.  If  a 
law  lE  to  blame,  then  Congress  had  better 
consider  changing  the  law.-Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette,  December  3, 1987. 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  facing  a 
rising  labor  and  skills  shortage,  when  the 
demand  for  mental,  as  opposed  to  physical, 
sliills  is  accelerating,  the  nation's  rising 
cohort  of  men  and  women  over  60  Is  too  val- 
uable a  resource  to  kick  away.— The  Wash- 
ington Times,  March  27,  1989. 

On  balance.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  overau 
economy  would  be  healthier  if  the  elderiy- 
poor.  rich  and  in  between-could  work  if 
they  want  to  without  forgoing  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits.— Evansville  Courier,  December 

7,  1987. 

No  private  retirement  system  would  ever 
discourage  its  recipients  from  working  at 
other  Jobs.-The  Orange  County  Register, 
December  1,  1987. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  offset  provision,  the  retro- 
active issue,  a  novel  question?  Al- 
though a  couple  of  my  colleagues  men- 
tioned they  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
rush  into  an  amendment  of  this  char- 
acter, it  has  been  dealt  with  before  in 
this  Chamber  in  1980.  A  similar 
amendment  was  adopted,  both  in  the 
Finance  Committee  and  on  the  floor. 

Subsequently,  the  amendment  was 
changed  and  adopted  in  a  conference 
committee.  At  that  time,  there  were 
no  special  hearings.  Nobody  raised  the 
objection  that  it  was  novel  or  unheard 
of  In  fact,  it  is  an  amendment  which 
is  comparable  to  changes  which  have 
be«i  made  in  other  retirement  pro- 
grams, and  only  this  one.  so  far  as  I 
am  advised,  remains  available  in  retro- 
active form. 


Mr.  President,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  there  is  no  relationship  between 
this  amendment  and  the  minimum 
wage  bill,  that  in  a  sense,  it  is  nonger- 
mane.  I  simply  do  not  agree  with  that. 
It  is  germane.  We  are  giving  one  group 
of  people,  the  minimum  wage  earners, 
an  increase  in  what  they  can  earn. 
Now,  I  say  it  is  only  fair  that  when 
you  have  a  group  of  citizens— we  are 
not  talking  about  high-paid  citizens  or 
wealthy  people,  we  are  talking  about 
low-  and  middle-income  wage  earners— 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
get  a  little  increase,  too,  and  the  in- 
crease that  I  have  proposed  is  propor- 
tionate, roughly,  to  the  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  this  amendment  is  going  to  be 
dropped  in  conference.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  true.  I  cannot  predict  what 
might  happen,  but  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  Members  of  the 
House  that  are  very  much  interested 
in  this.  There  are  a  lot  of  members  of 
various   interest   groups   around   the 
country  who  think  this  is  a  good  idea 
and  who.  in  fact.  I  believe,  wiU  be  in 
touch  with  Members  of  the  House  to 
let  that  be  known.  Among  those  inter- 
est groups  are  two  organizations  which 
have  long  been  interested  in  Social  Se- 
curity,  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  which  I  personally 
regard  as  a  very  statesmanlike  organi- 
zation, as  well  as.  I  believe,  the  largest 
organization  of  senior  citizens  in  the 
country,  which  under  the  date  of  April 
6  wrote  a  letter  endorsing  the  underly- 
ing amendment  and  the  offset  provi- 
sion. The  other  is  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare.   I   ask   unanimous  consent 
that  both  of  these  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

April  6.  1989. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Armstrong, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Armstrong:  The  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  (AARP)  has 
long  supported  revUlng  the  Social  Security 
retirement  test.  We  believe  congressional 
action  to  liberalize  the  earnings  limit  en- 
courages older  persons  to  continue  working 
and  represents  prudent  public  policy  now 
and  especially  in  the  future. 

Under  current  law  beneficiaries  age  65  to 
70  lose  $1  In  Social  Security  benefits  for 
every  $2  of  earnings  over  the  earnings  limit 
of  $8,880  In  1989.  Beglimlng  In  1990  this 
penalty  wiU  be  reduced  to  $1  for  every  $3  in 
excess  earnings.  Last  year  700,000  retired 
workers,  115,000  dependents  and  40,000  sur- 
vivors lost  some  of  their  Social  Security  ben- 
efit because  of  the  earnings  limit.  For  mod- 
erate and  middle  income  workers  who  want 
or  need  to  continue  working  beyond  age  65, 
this  penalty  is  burdensome. 

Your  amendment  would  Increase  the 
monthly  limit  by  a  modest  $80.  Any  liberal- 
ization, even  a  modest  one,  brings  needed  fi- 
nancial relief  to  those  who  work  out  of  ne- 
cessity. If  enacted,  85,000  lower  paid  work- 
ers who  earned  between  $9,000  and  $10,000 


would  no  longer  be  affected  by  the  retire- 
ment test.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
would  provide  some  relief  for  the  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  persons  now  af- 
fected by  the  earnings  limit. 

For  example,  a  beneficiary  with  $6,108  an- 
nually in  Social  Security  benefits  (the  aver- 
age benefit  for  1989)  and  $12,000  in  wages 
would  lose  $1560  in  benefits  under  current 
law.  The  Armstrong  amendment  would 
reduce  this  person's  loss  by  $480,  cutting 
their  loss  of  benefits  by  about  30  percent. 

Given  the  current  budgetary  situation  and 
the  constraints  imposed  by  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings,  the  cost  of  any  liberaliza- 
tion must  be  deficit  neutral.  In  light  of 
these  requirements,  AARP  believes  that  the 
offset  In  your  amendment  is  a  reasonable 
one. 

The  Association  commends  you  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  We  hope  your  col- 
leagues will  support  it. 
Sincerely. 

John  Rothkr. 

Director,  LegialatiOTi, 

Research  and  Public  Policy- 


April  7, 1989. 
Hon.  William  M.  Armstrong, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  Armstrong:  The  National 
Committee's    Legislative    Agenda    for    the 
101st  Congress  calls  for  elimination  of— or. 
at  a  minimum,  reduction  of— benefit  penal- 
ties for  senior  citizens  and  disabled  individ- 
uals who  choose  to  work.  Our  agenda  also 
calls  for  actuarially  equitable  delayed  retire- 
ment credits. 

Because  your  amendment  moves  toward 
our  long  range  goal,  we  support  your  recom- 
mendation for  a  $1,000  increase  In  the 
annual  earnings  llmiution  for  workers  who 
are  full  retirement  age.  We  also  endorse  ac- 
celeration of  the  scheduled  Increase  In  the 
delayed  retirement  credit  which  would 
make  your  proposed  elimination  of  retroac- 
tive benefits  actuarlly  fair  for  affected  bene- 
ficiaries. At  a  minimum,  your  Sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  will  put  the  Senate  on 
record  in  favor  of  this  change. 

The  National  Committee  is  convinced  that 
Social  Security  payroll  taxes  and  accumu- 
lating trust  fund  reserves  are  more  than 
adequate  to  support  benefit  changes  to 
achieve  equity,  such  as  elimination  of  the 
retirement  test,  without  offsetting  benefit 
reductions.  Only  continued  use  of  Social  Se- 
curity reserves  to  hide  general  revenue  defi- 
cits argues  In  support  of  offsetting  reduc- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  the  proposed 
eliminated  of  retroactive  retirement  bene- 
fits to  over-age-65  retirees  and  their  depend- 
ents will  not  cause  undue  hardship,  particu- 
larly if  public  education  efforts  alert  older 
workers  to  this  change.  At  the  same  time, 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  earnings  limi- 
tation has  the  long  range  potential  for 
vastly  improving  the  economic  status  of  low- 
Income  older  workers.  Our  support  for  your 
amendment  Is  based  on  our  evaluation  of 
this  cost-benefit  equation  and  our  under- 
standing that  the  offsetting  reductions 
would  not  be  used  to  further  hide  the  defi- 
cit. 

Finally,  we  don't  believe  that  passage  of 
this  amendment  should  In  any  way  hinder 
final  passage  of  the  important  minimum 
wage  legislation  being  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  included  our 
letter  in  the  record  of  the  debate  on  the 
amendment.  We  look  forward  to  further  dis- 
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ciaaslng  our  Iong-r&n«e  goal  of  benefit  equity 
for  retirees  and  their  families,  including 
complete  elimination  of  the  retirement  test 
and  actuarially  equitable  increases  in  de- 
layed retirement  credits  for  workers, 
spouses,  dependent  children,  and  surviving 
spouses  and  children. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  views  on  this  important  issue. 
CordiaUy. 

Maktha  McStken, 

PretidenL 

lb.  ARMSTRONG.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  made  the  point  that 
if  for  some  reason  this  amendment  is 
part  of  a  bill  which  is  ultimately 
vetoed  by  the  President,  that  we  will 
just  come  back  and  try  again.  That  is 
not  a  novel  procedure.  In  fact,  the  way 
a  lot  of  the  most  important  legislation 
around  here  gets  sidopted  is  that  it 
first  goes  down  to  the  White  House, 
the  President  vetoes  it,  and  he  sets 
forth  in  writing  his  reasons  for  vetoing 
it.  and  then  it  comes  back  and  is  read- 
justed a  little  to  his  specifications. 

I  am  not  daunted  by  the  prospect 
that  we  might  have  to  go  through  that 
process.  I  have  been  through  it  before, 
as  has  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  about  where 
we  are.  It  seems  pretty  plain  to  me 
that  we  have  an  amendment  which 
adds  a  lot  of  economic  justice,  which  is 
budgetarily  sound,  which  has  a  reason- 
able chance  of  adoption,  not  only  in 
this  Chamber,  but  in  the  other  body, 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  particularly  grateful  to 
those  who  have  joined  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor LoGAR  and  Senator  Warker  be 
added  to  that  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senate  majority 
leader.         

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  during  the 
debate,  this  amendment  raises  an  im- 
portant issue.  It  has  been  an  instruc- 
tive detMite  for  all  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  had  earlier  indicated  that 
there  would  be  no  votes  after  7  p.m., 
and  we  are  just  about  at  that  hour.  So 
it  is  my  intention  and  my  hope,  that 
the  Senators  will  agree  that  we  will 
take  this  up  first  thing  in  the  morning 
and,  hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
solve it  at  that  time,  and  then  move  on 
to  other  amendments  on  this  legisla- 
tion. So  there  will  be  no  more  votes 
this  evening. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  morning  business,  not 
to  exceed  beyond  7:15  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Hearing  no  objection,  we  will  now 
have  a  period  of  morning  business 
until  7:15  p.m. 


BIPARTISAN  ACCORD  ON 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  implement  a  bi- 
partisan accord  on  Central  America. 

This  legislation  is  historic,  not  only 
because  it  provides  nearly  $50  million 
for  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance,  but  also  be- 
cause it  represents  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  The  President  and 
the  Congress  have  reached  agreement 
on  a  means  to  continue  support  for 
the  Contra  movement  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment another  chance  to  honor  its 
promises  for  peace  and  democracy. 

The  agreement  itself  is  simple.  The 
act  authorizes  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  spend  $49.75 
million  for  humanitarian  assistance 
through  February  28,  1990.  together 
with  necessary  transportation  costs 
and  $5  million  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

The  meaning  of  the  agreement,  how- 
ever, is  profound.  For  the  first  time  in 
years,  the  Contra  aid  issue  has  been 
resolved,  not  in  the  media  or  in  late 
sessions  in  the  House  or  Senate,  but 
through  discussions  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress.  It  is  a 
plan  for  all  Americans  to  accept,  with 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  carrying 
out  our  responsibilities  to  democracy 
in  Central  America. 

With  the  implementation  of  this 
agreement,  we  are  telling  the  Marxist 
government  of  Nicaragua  that  we  have 
abandoned  neither  our  friends  nor  our 
democratic  principles,  and  that  we 
expect  free  elections  to  be  held  in 
Nicaragua,  as  promised,  by  the  end  of 
next  February. 

This  act  has  another  meaning  as 
well.  President  Bush  has  shown  by 
this  accord  that  he  can  and  will  work 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  on 
major  challenges  facing  the  Nation. 
The  principles  of  negotiation  and  com- 
promise demonstrated  here  hold  great 
promise  for  the  future  as  we  confront 
such  issues  as  the  deficit,  the  need  for 
improved  education  and  medical  care, 
and  the  quest  for  a  better  lifestyle  for 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  cospon- 
sor  this  act,  and  I  believe  that  it  repre- 
sents a  strengthened  relationship  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ALFRED  R. 
D'ANGELO.  D.O.,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  OSTEO- 
PATHIC MEDICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  6.  1989.  Dr.  Alfred  R.  D'Angelo, 
D.O.,  will  be  Installed  as  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Osteopathic  Medical 
Association.  As  president.  Dr.  D'An- 
gelo will  be  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  State  group. 

Dr.  D'Angelo's  rise  to  the  presidency 
of  the  association  represents  an  Amer- 
ican success  story.  Bom  of  Italian  par- 
ents of  modest  means,  he  worked  hard 
to  get  through  college  and  into  medi- 
cal school.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
parents,  he  graduated  from  Cheyney 
University  and  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathic  Medicine  and  went 
into  practice  in  York  County,  PA. 

Over  the  years.  Dr.  D'Angelo  has 
been  very  active  in  the  State  associa- 
tion, serving  as  a  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional group,  chairman  of  the  group's 
department  of  association  affairs, 
chairman  of  its  committee  on  proper- 
ty, as  a  member  of  its  legislative  com- 
mittee and  of  its  committee  on  fi- 
nance. He  has  worked  diligently  and 
successfully  in  furtherance  of  the  as- 
sociation's goals. 

Dr.  D'Angelo  has  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Physician's  Diagnostic  Center  and 
as  medical  director  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Diabetes  Association's  Camp  Sete- 
baid. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  medical  staff 
of  Memorial  Hospital  in  York  and  is  a 
partner  in  the  Dairyland  Medical 
Center  in  Red  Lion,  PA,  and  the 
Valley  Green  Medical  Center  in 
Etters,  PA. 

Dr.  D'Angelo's  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Osteopathic  Medical 
Association  was  not  achieved  over- 
night. He  won  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  his  fellow  physicians  by  dint  of 
enterprise  and  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
State  group  over  many  years.  He  did  it 
the  old-fashioned  way.  He  earned  it. 

Therefore,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr. 
Alfred  R.  D'Angelo's  installation  as 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Osteo- 
pathic Medical  Association,  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
take  note  of  this  event  and  congratu- 
late him  and  commend  the  association 
for  its  medical  efforts  to  keep  Pennsyl- 
vanians  in  good  health. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

EintOLLKD  JOIITT  RXSOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

At  2:16  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerles,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions: 
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H.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1989  as  "National  Recycling  Month"; 

H.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  83.  1989,  through  April  29.  1989,  and 
April  23.  1990  through  April  29,  1990.  as 
"National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Aware- 
ness Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  16,  1989.  and  April  6.  1990,  as  "Educa- 
tion Day,  U.S.A.". 

The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  ByrdI. 


rECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMXJNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-881.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary Of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  violation  of  regulations 
regarding  the  overobligation  of  an  approved 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-882.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  violation  of  regulations 
regarding  the  overobligation  of  an  approved 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-883.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  SUtes,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
sUtus  of  budget  authority  that  was  pro- 
posed for  rescission  by  the  President  in  his 
third  special  impoundment  message;  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975,  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
EC-884.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  United  States  expenditures 
in  support  of  NATO:  to  the  Conamittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-885.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  notice  of  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
obsolete  destroyer,  EDSON  to  the  Intrepid 
Sea-Air-Space  Museum,  New  York,  New 
York,  for  use  as  a  naval  museum;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-886.  A  commimication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  conversion  of  certain 
functions  to  performance  by  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-887.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  transfer  by 
grant  of  two  naval  vessels  to  the  RepubUc  of 
the  Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-888.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor Administration  and  Management, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  tram- 
mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  fi- 
nancial condition  and  operating  results  of 
the  Working  Capital  Funds  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-889.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  make  permanent  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pay  ex- 
penses   relating    to    certain    international 


meetings;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-890.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Increase  flexibility  in  funding 
for  combined  military  exercises  with  devel- 
oping countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-891.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  enhance  flexibility  In  the  allo- 
cation of  appropriations  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  humanitarian  and  civic  as- 
sistance activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-892.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  community  development  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-893.  A  conMnunication  from  the 
Acting  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-894.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, space  flight,  control  and  data 
communications,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  management, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Conmierce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
EC-895.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  armual  report  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  for  fiscal  year  1988;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-896.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-897.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Imposition  of  certain  recreation 
user  fees  at  water  resources  development 
areas  administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-898.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  the  designation  of 
Anne  E.  Brunsdale  as  Chairman  and  Ronald 
A.  Cass  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-899.  A  communication  from  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  Representative  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  en- 
forcement of  United  States  rights  under 
trade  agreements  and  our  response  to  unfair 
trade  practices  of  foreign  governments  that 
burden  or  restrict  U.S.  trade;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-900.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  'Review 
of  the  Office  of  Business  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Loan  Program";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-901.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Federal   Inspector.  Alaska  Natural 


Gas  Transportation  System,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of 
internal  controls  and  financial  systems  in 
place  during  calendar  year  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-902.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  reports 
issued  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
February  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
enunental  Affairs. 

EC-903.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  SUte  Justice  Institute, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  controls  and  financial 
systems  in  place  during  calendar  year  1988; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-904.  A  communication  from  the  Staff 
Assistant  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  system  of  Internal  controls 
and  financial  systems  in  place  during  calen- 
dar year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-905.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-14  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  March  14,  1989;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-906.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-12  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  March  14,  1989;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-907.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Information,  Office  of 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-908.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  (Legislative  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting jointly  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  lor  the  issuance  of  special 
Immigrant  visas  to  certain  aliens  designated 
by  the  President,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-909.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Council  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-910.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-911.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-912.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Criminal  Law  and 
Probation  Administration,  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Impact  of  drug 
related  criminal  activity  on  the  Fe<Jeral  ju- 
diciary; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
EC-913.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Au- 
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thority  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendju-  year  1988:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-914.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  President  of  the  Inter-American 
Foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Foundation  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-915.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  adjustment  of  the  status  of  certain 
aliens  under  section  13(b)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-916.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  final  regulations  for  the  Strengthening 
Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-917.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Emergen- 
cy Immigration  Education  Act  of  1984  to 
simplify  and  improve  the  allocation  of 
funds,  to  ensure  that  program  funds  are 
more  specifically  targeted  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  eligible  immigrant 
children  without  supplanting  State  and 
local  funds,  to  clarify  ambiguous  provisions, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-918.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  final  funding  priorities  for  Re- 
search in  Elducation  of  the  Handicapped:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-919.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  impose  fees  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  for  the 
review  of  applications  for  marketing  approv- 
al for  new  human  and  animal  drugs,  antibi- 
otics, medical  devices,  and  biological  prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-920.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  XX  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
adolescent  family  life  program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-921.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  establish 
and  conduct,  for  5  years,  a  leave  sharing 
program  for  medical  emergencies  of  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
who  are  subject  to  section  4108  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-922.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
S8,  United  States  Code,  and  other  provisions 
of  law.  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA]  to  grant 
and  respite  care  programs  and  to  revise  VA 
authority  to  furnish  outpatient  dental  care: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-53.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

"House  Cowctmiinrr  Resolution  No.  3079 

"Whereas,  94  North  Dakota  cities  have  ap- 
plied to  the  State  Water  Commission  and 
the  Garrison  Diversion  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict for  financial  assistance  for  water 
supply  and  distribution  projects  in  their 
communities:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Southwest  Pipeline  Project 
will  require  $30  million  in  construction 
funds  in  order  to  provide  water  to  Dickin- 
son, and  additional  funds  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  enable  the  project  to  distribute 
water  to  smaller  communities  and  rural 
areas  in  southwestern  North  Dakota:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Northwest  Area  Water 
Supply  Study  Indicated  a  significant  need 
for  improved  water  supply,  water  quality, 
and  water  distribution  exists  in  the  north- 
west portion  of  the  state:  and 

"Whereas,  several  companies  have  consid- 
ered relocating  or  locating  their  businesses 
in  Fargo  but  have  not  done  so  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  guaranteed  water  supply  which 
has  resulted  in  a  limitation  of  new  industri- 
al economic  development  in  Fargo:  and 

"Whereas,  in  1988  North  DakoU  experi- 
enced one  of  the  most  severe  short-term 
droughts  in  the  state's  recorded  history 
which  had  a  substantial  impact  on  the  agri- 
cultural and  livestock  sector  of  the  economy 
of  North  Dakota:  and 

"Whereas,  if  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit 
Project  had  been  complete  in  1988  it  would 
have  provided  130,000  acres  of  irrigation 
and  provided  for  the  production  of  suffi- 
cient forage  to  adequately  feed  three- 
fourths  of  North  Dakota's  brood  cow  popu- 
lation for  a  period  of  240  days:  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  a  critical  need  for  dis- 
tribution of  Missouri  River  water  into  the 
Sheyenne  and  Red  River  systems:  and 

"Whereas,  the  tremendous  recreation  in- 
dustry dependent  on  a  stable  water  supply 
for  Devils  Lake  is  in  continuous  jeopardy 
both  in  terms  of  water  quantity  and  water 
quality:  and 

"Whereas,  water  development  projects 
provide  opportunities  for  reducing  flood 
damage  by  controlling  floods,  provide  eco- 
nomic development  opportunities  by  creat- 
ing new  wealth,  and  create  new  programs 
focusing  on  basic  sector  industries  as  well  as 
other  opportunities  which  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  in  North  Dakota:  and 

Whereas,  $48  million  is  required  to  contin- 
ue construction  of  project  features:  address 
municipal,  rural,  and  industrial  water 
supply  needs:  satisfy  recreation  and  wildlife 
requirements:  and  provide  Indian  water  re- 
quirements: now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring 
therein: 

That  the  Fifty-first  Legislative  Assembly 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
appropriate  $48  million  for  the  Garrison  Di- 
version Unit  Project  for  fiscal  year  1990: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to 
the  presiding  officers  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  to  the  SecreUry  of  the  Inte- 


rior,  and  to  each  member  of  the  North 
DakoU  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-54.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of  Ar- 
izona: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
"House  Memorial  2001 

"Whereas,  the  recently  announced  closing 
or  reduction  in  the  operations  of  various 
military  insUUations  will  result  in  a  serious 
negative  economic  impact  to  many  areas  of 
our  sUte.  Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of  Ar- 
izona, pray: 

"1.  That  the  Members  of  the  Arizona  Con- 
gressional Delegation  closely  monitor  these 
transitions  so  as  to  assure  that  they  are 
done  in  an  equiuble  and  fair  manner  with 
the  least  possible  amount  of  economic  dis- 
ruption and  actively  seek  and  promote  the 
location  of  other  federal  programs  in  these 
areas. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial to  the  Members  of  the  Arizona  Con- 
gressional Delegation. 

POM-55.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

"Senate  Concitrrent  Resolution  1001 

•Whereas,  large-scale  rehabiliUtion, 
repair  and  capacity  improvements  are  ongo- 
ing necessities  of  the  national  highway 
transportation  system:  and 

"Whereas,  the  highway  transporUtion 
system  is  the  most  critical  component  of  the 
physical  infrastructure  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America:  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  a  growing  and  concen- 
trated national  consensus  for  a  program  to 
serve  the  country's  highway  transporUtion 
needs  through  the  year  2020:  and 

"Whereas,  high  quality  highways  are  criti- 
cal to  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  build 
and  deliver  products  and  to  the  ability  of 
states  and  communities  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry and  to  sustain  economic  growth;  and 

"Whereas,  the  competitive  position  of 
sUtes  and  of  this  nation  in  international 
trade  is  directly  related  to  the  quality  of 
access  to  the  interstate  highway  system  and 
the  physical  condition  of  interstate  and  pri- 
mary highways:  and 

"Whereas,  current  national  policy  makes 
no  provision  for  continuing  the  federal  aid 
highway  program  into  the  future;  and 

Whereas,  in  all  recent  federal  aid  high- 
way acts.  Congress  has  had  to  include  provi- 
sions for  extending  the  highway  trust  fund 
and  the  taxes  which  accrue  to  the  fund; 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring: 

"I.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  make  permanent  the  highway  trust 
fund  and  the  user  fees  accruing  to  the  fund 
so  that  a  reliable  funding  source  is  available 
for  construction,  rehabilitating  and  other- 
wise improving  the  highways  and  bridges 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  vigor  of  this 
sUte's  and  the  national  economies. 

2.  That  the  highway  trust  fund  be  protect- 
ed from  predatory  proposals  to  divert  high- 
way user  revenues  to  programs  entirely  un- 
related to  the  transportation  purposes  for 
which  the  fund  was  established. 

3.  That  the  SecreUry  of  SUte  of  the  SUte 
of  Arizona  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Speak- 
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er of  tihe  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  each  Member  of  the  Ari- 
zona Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-56.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
CouncD  of  the  city  of  Lauderhill  opposing 
and  calling  for  an  amendment  to  the  cata- 
strophic medicare  health  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

POM-57.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"SiWATE  Concurrent  Resolution  1002 
"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Congress  is 
seelLlng  some  effective  means  of  reducing 
the  federal  budget  deficit  in  the  immediate 
future;  and 

"Whereas,  several  proposals  being  consid- 
ered for  budget  reduction  purposes  would 
Increase  the  existing  federal  fuel  taxes  by 
various  sizable  increments;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Department 
of  Energy  has  stated  that  "a  motor  fuel  Ux 
will  create  an  economic  loss  which  is  of  far 
greater  magnitude  than  the  possible  bene- 
fits .  .  .";  and  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 
"Whereas,  an  increase  in  the  federal  fuel 
tax  for  deficit  reduction  purposes  would  be 
a  regressive  tax  affecting  the  poor  to  a 
greater  extent  than  other  income  levels;  and 
"Whereas,  states  would  receive  no  direct 
revenue  l>enefits  while  incurring  substantial 
increases  in  their  public  assistance  costs  if 
federal  fuel  taxes  were  increased;  and 

"Whereas,  residenU  of  the  West  pay  more 
fuel  taxes  because  they  must  travel  greater 
distances  by  personal  vehicles  than  resi- 
dents of  other  regions  and  therefore  would 
bear  a  disproportionate  burden  of  deficit  re- 
duction; and 

•Whereas,  since  there  continues  to  exist  a 
great  need  to  rehabilitate  and  reconstruct 
the  nation's  transportation  infrastructure, 
motor  fuel  taxes  should  continue  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  transportation  purposes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  toiirism  Industry,  one  of 
the  top  three  employers  in  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  states,  would  be  adversely  affected  if 
federal  fuel  taxes  were  increased;  and 

"Whereas,  the  gross  national  product,  the 
consumer  price  index  and  employment  all 
would  be  severely  and  negatively  affected  if 
federal  fuel  taxes  were  increased;  and 

"Whereas,  increasing  federal  fuel  taxes 
for  deficit  reduction  purposes  would  not 
only  undermine  the  highway  trxist  fund  but 
would  also  faU  to  get  to  the  root  of  the 
budget  deficit  problem;  therefore  be  It 

■•Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
rinQS 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  oppose  increasing  federal  fuel  taxes 
in  order  to  reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit. 
"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the 
SUte  of  Arizona  transmit  a  certified  copy  of 
this  Concurrent  Resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  each  Member  of  the 
Arizona  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-58.  A  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Arkansas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  11 

"Whereas,  Arkansas,  as  well  as  other 
states,  has  difficulty  coUecting  taxes  on 
maU  order  sales  to  Arkansas  residents  by 
out-of-state  mall  order  companies;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  result,  the  states  are  losing 
a  substantial  amount  of  revenues  which  are 
desperately  needed  to  provide  necessary 
services  to  the  people;  and 


"Whereas,  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Mall  Order  Sales  Tax  Bill  would  provide 
much  relief  to  the  sUtes;  now  therefore,  be 
it 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
Seventh  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, the  Hovse  of  Representatives  Con- 
curring therein:  That  the  General  Assembly 
hereby  urges  the  U.S.  Congress  to  enact  the 
Federal  Mail  Order  Sales  Tax  Bill,  and  be  it 
further 

•Resolved  that  the  General  Assembly 
hereby  urges  the  Arkansas  Congressional 
Delegation  to  support  and  promote  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Mall  Order  Sales  Tax 
Bill;  and 

•Resolved  that  upon  adoption  of  this  Res- 
olution, a  copy  hereof  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Arkansas  Con- 
gressional Delegation." 

POM-59.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
"Resolution 
"Whereas,  America  stands  for  freedom 
and  welcomes  those  who  flee  their  home- 
land because  of  political  oppression;  and 

"Whereas.  Joseph  Patrick  Thomas  Do- 
herty.  a  native  of  Ireland,  never  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  a  crime  in  the  United 
States  has  Ijeen  imprisoned  without  ball 
since  June  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-three  by  actions  of  the  executive 
arm  of  the  United  SUtes  Government  upon 
a  British  request  for  extradition;  and 

"Whereas,  in  December,  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-four,  in  the  first  of  many  judicial 
decisions  favorable  to  Mr.  Doherty,  a  judge 
of  the  United  SUtes  DUtrict  Court  denied 
the  request  for  extradition  on  the  grounds 
that  the  offenses  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  Mr.  Doherty  were  political  of- 
fenses; yet  Joseph  Patrick  Thomas  Doherty 
remained  Imprisoned  without  bail;  and 

"Whereas,  from  nineteen  hundred  and 
eithty-four  to  the  present,  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  United  SUtes,  after  losing 
ite  case  for  extradition  before  another  fed- 
eral district  court,  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals, 
an  immigration  judge  and  the  l>oard  of  im- 
migration appeals  continues  to  deny  free- 
dom to  Joseph  Patrick  Thomas  Doherty; 
and 

"Whereas,  Joseph  Patrick  Thomas  Do- 
herty. despite  acknowledged  good  conduct, 
has  spent  over  five  years  and  nine  months 
imprisoned  under  the  most  austere  condi- 
tions, including;  solitary  confinement  for 
"administrative"  reasons;  transfers  from 
one  prison  to  another  without  notice  to  his 
attorneys;  deprivation  of  fresh  air.  eye- 
glasses, legal  materials,  books  and  visitors; 
and 

"Whereas,  notwithstanding  six  successive 
decisions  in  favor  of  Mr.  Doherty's  freedom, 
on  June  fourteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  Attorney  General  Edward 
Meese,  acting  under  color  of  law,  ordered 
that  Mr.  Doherty  be  extradited  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  the  Board  of  Inunlgra- 
tlon  Appeals  ruled  that  Mr.  Doherty  should 
be  permitted  to  apply  for  political  asylum  in 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  although  Mr.  Doherty.  under  a 
seventh  decision  In  his  favor,  is  entitled  to 
go  forward  on  a  claim  for  political  asylum  or 
a  ban  on  deportation,  he  may  still  be  subject 
to  an  extradition  order  from  the  present  At- 
torney General.  Richard  Thomburgh;  and 

"Whereas,  to  continue  to  deny  freedom  to 
Joseph  Patrick  Thomas  Doherty  would  be 


an  offense  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes,  an  Insult  to  liberty  and  an  affront  to 
our  judicial  system;  now  therefore  be  it 

•Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
demands  the  release  of  Joseph  Patrick 
Thomas  Doherty  from  political  imprison- 
ment and  calls  upon  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  demonstrate  to  the 
British  that  we  remain  dedicated  to  freedom 
by  denying  their  request  for  extradition; 
and  be  it  f  tirther 

••Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  Attorney  General  Richard  Thom- 
burgh, the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  Members  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth  and  to  Joseph 
Patrick  Thomas  Etoherty." 

POM-60.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Delaware; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  45 

"Whereas,  the  Tenth  Amendment,  part  of 
the  original  Bill  of  Rights,  reads  as  follows, 
"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
SUtes  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  SUtes.  are  reserved  to  the 
SUtes  respectively,  or  to  the  people";  and 

•Whereas,  the  limits  on  Congress'  author- 
ity to  regulate  SUte  activities  prescribed  by 
the  Tenth  Amendment  have  recently  been 
the  subject  of  debate  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  cases  of  Garcia  v.  San  Antonio  Metro- 
politan Transit  Authority.  469  U.S.  528 
(1965).  and  South  Carolina  v.  Baker,  56 
U.S.L.W.  4311  (U.S.  April  20.  1988)  (No.  94. 
Original);  and 

•'Whereas,  these  cases  hold  that  the  limits 
of  the  Tenth  Amendment  are  structural, 
and  not  substantive,  leaving  SUtes  to  find 
protection  from  Congressional  regulation 
through  the  national  political  process, 
rather  than  through  judicially  defined 
spheres  of  residual  SUte  authority;  and 

•'Whereas,  these  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions invite  further  Federal  preemption  of 
SUte  authority;  now.  therefore  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives of  the  135th  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  the  Senate  concurring 
therein.  That  it  is  the  consensus  of  this 
body  that  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  and 
always  has  been  of  operational  force  govern- 
ing and  balancing  the  respective  powers  of 
operational  force  governing  and  balancing 
the  respective  powers  of  the  SUtes  and  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  the  further  sense 
of  this  body  to  affirm  that  the  Tenth 
Amendment  Is  a  substantive  limit  on  nation- 
al power  and  should  so  be  applied  as  a  test 
by  the  Courts  of  the  United  SUtes  and  of 
the  several  sUtes  In  the  cases  coming  before 
them  where  a  question  of  the  exercise  of 
the  federal  authority  is  raised;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  upon  passage  of  this  Res- 
olution suiUbly  prepared  copies  be  forward- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
The  Honorable  George  Herbert  Walker 
Bush,  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives.  Senator 
William  V.  Roth.  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden, 
and  RepresenUtive  Thomas  R.  Carper.  The 
Council  of  SUte  Governments,  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  The  National  Conference  of 
SUte  Legislatures.  Denver.  Colorado." 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  BCs.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Sajuahbs): 

S.  739.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  to  revitalize  the  Federal  crop 
Insurance  program,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  KOHL: 

S.  740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  to  provide  that  the  recommen- 
dations for  Increases  In  the  rates  of  pay  for 
active  Federal  Judges  and  justices  shall  take 
effect,  unless  sepsjutely  disapproved  by  the 
enactment  of  a  Joint  resolution:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Lxvuf,  and  Mr.  Peix): 

S.  741.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  Identify  labor  shortages  and  devel- 
op a  plan  to  reduce  such  shortages,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 

S.  742.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Employment 
Education  Institute;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Mr.  McCONNELL: 

S.  743.  A  bill  to  reduce  campaign  expendi- 
tures in  Federal  elections  by  providing  a 
stable,  adequate  discount  to  Federal  candi- 
dates for  broadcast  advertising  time  prior  to 
an  election;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  744.  A  bill  to  amend  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  of  broadcasting  time  by  candi- 
dates for  public  office:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    SASSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MOTHiHAif,  and  Mr.  Gout): 

S.  745.  A  bill  to  improve  the  highway 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram:  to  the  Committee  on   Environment 

and  Public  WorlLs^ 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  746.  A  bill  to  Implement  a  Federal  crime 
control  and  law  enforcement  program  and 
to  assist  States  in  crime  control  and  law  en- 
forcement efforts,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  747.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  regarding  assault 
weapons:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 

S.  748.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  IJnited 
States  Code,  and  other  provisions  of  law,  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  (VAl  to  continue  the  State 
home  grant  and  respite  care  programs  and 
to  revise  VA  authority  to  fiu-nlsh  outpatient 
dental  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  749.  A  bill  to  require  the  National  RaU- 
road  Passenger  Corporation  to  repair  a  fire- 
damaged  train  station  located  in  Klngaton. 
RI;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 

S.  750.  A  bill  extending  time  limitations  on 
certain    projects:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  to  better  inform 


the  electorate  in  elections  for  the  office  of 
Senator  or  Representative  in  the  United 
States  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN   (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hattikld,  Mr.  Bttksick,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston,  Mr.   Daschle,  Mr.   Kennedy, 
Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAOA,  Mr.  Rieglz,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr. 
SmoN,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  752.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  cooperative, 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind  by  prohibiting  the  basing  or 
testing  of  weapons  in  outer  space  and  the 
testing   of   antlsatelllte   weapons,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    GORE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pryor,  and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  753.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  statute  of 
limitations  for  certain  refund  claims:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PACK  WOOD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Bahcus,  Mr.  Burns. 
Mr.  McClcre,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  754.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  export  of  un- 
processed   timber    from    certain    Federal 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  755.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  States  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  the  export  of  unproc- 
essed logs  harvested  from  lands  owned  or 
administered  by  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  756.  A  bill  to  make  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  menthol  feedstocks  per- 
manent; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  757.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Federal 
hydropower  generating  facilities  located  at 
Dam  B  on  the  Neches  River  at  Town  Bluff, 
Texas,  as  the  "Robert  Douglas  Willis  Hydro- 
power    Project";    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  758.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  monitor  the  adherence  by 
certain  United  States  corporations  to  princi- 
ples of  nondiscrimination  and  freedom  of 
opportunity    in    employment    practices    In 
Northern    Ireland:    to   the    Committee   on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BAUCUS   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.   Pressler,  Mr.  Dttren- 
BERGER,  and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  to  esUblish  that  it  is  a 
major  mission  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  to  ensure  that  all  rural  resi- 
dents, businesses,  industries,  and  public  fa- 
cilities obtain  affordable  access,  on  an  equal 
basis  with  urban  areas,  to  telecommunica- 
tions services  and  for  other  puri>oses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Graham. 
Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  RoBB.  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  BqRNS,  Mr. 
Chatee.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH,  Mr.  DoifENici,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mrs.  Kassebadii, 
Mr.  LncAR,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  McCain, 
Bdr.  McCoNNELL,  Mr.  Mdrxowski, 
Mr.  RuDMAN,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
TRinufOND.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Inouye. 
and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  760.  A  bill  to  implement  the  bipartisan 
accord  of  Central  America  of  March   24, 


1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent  and  that  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Wednesday,  April  12, 
and  that  the  committee  be  limited  to  a  hear- 
ing only. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wallop,     Mr.     Durenberger.     Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr.  Grass- 
ley): 
S.  761.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
in  developing  adequate  child  care  for  the 
Nation's  children,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kerrey): 
S.  762.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  32  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  to  limit  the  number 
of    congressional    mass    mailings,    require 
public  disclosure  of  the  costs  of  such  mass 
mailings,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MACK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lie 
HERMAN.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  DeCon 
ciNi,  Mr.  Dole,  B4r.  Lautenberg,  Mr 
BoscHWiTZ,       Mr.       Graham,       Mr, 
Gramm,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Helms,  and 
Mr.  Durenberger): 
S.  763.  A  bill  to  require  a  report  on  the 
extent  of  compliance  by  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  [PLO]  with  its  com- 
mitments regarding  a  cessation  of  terrorism 
and  the  recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  esUblish 
separate    appropriation    accounts    for    the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  payment  of  official  mail  costs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself,  Mr 
Chatee,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Durenberger 
Mr.   Breaux,   Mr.   Bond,   Mr.   Reid 
and  Mr.  Lugar): 
S.  Res.  99.  Resolution  requiring  the  Archi 
tect  of  the  Capitol  to  esUblish  and  Imple 
ment   a   voluntary   program   for   recycling 
paper  disposed  of  in  the  operations  of  the 
Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  Res.  100.  Resolution  to  amend  Para- 
graph 3(c)  of  Rule  XXV;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  Res.  101.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  opposing  the  imposition 
of  a  Federal  licensing  fee  for  recreational 
and  commercial  marine  fishing  and  a  levy  of 
the  sale  of  fish;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  TransporUtlon. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI£  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself 

and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 

S.  739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Crop  Insurance  Act  to  revitalize  the 

Federal  crop  insurance  program,  and 
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for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

FEDERAL  CROP  IMSURAMCE  REVITALIZATIOM  ACT 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  con- 
cerning the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Program.  The  Crop  Insurance  Pro- 
gram is  designed  to  provide  farmers 
with  the  kind  of  sound  protection  they 
need  against  the  loss  of  their  crops 
due  to  natural  disaster. 

Everywhere  I  go  I  hear  from  farmers 
about  problems  they  have  getting  crop 
insurance  information  and  about  con- 
cerns that  protection  levels  are  inad- 
equate. This  issue  first  came  to  my  at- 
tention early  last  year  when  I  met 
with  farmers  on  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore.  I  then  aslced  the  Maryland  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  their  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  the  pro- 
gram. In  response  to  my  request  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  put  together 
a  task  force  of  farmers,  agents,  and 
USDA  and  State  officials  that  pro- 
duced a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
problem.  I  commend  the  Maryland  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  their  ex- 
cellent work.  Many  of  their  recom- 
mendations are  included  in  this  legis- 
lation. ,      , 

Last  year's  drought  made  us  all  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  fact  that  despite 
having  the  most  advanced,  efficient 
agricultural  system  in  the  world,  farm- 
ers need  to  have  adequate  and  afford- 
able protection  available  to  them  in 
case  of  natural  disasters. 

The  current  Crop  Insurance  Pro- 
gram does  not  provide  farmers  with 
the  protection  they  need.  The  lack  of 
participation  in  the  program  shows  us 
that.  Nationally  the  participation  rate 
is  under  25  percent,  and  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  it  is  only  3  percent.  Par- 
ticipation will  no  doubt  be  higher  this 
year,  but  only  because  the  drought 
relief  bUl  passed  by  Congress  last  year 
requires  some  farmers  to  participate. 

The  Mikulski  bill  does  two  things:  it 
strengthens  the  level  of  protection  of- 
fered to  farmers  by  providing  for  ad- 
justments in  the  methods  by  which 
price  elections  and  yields  are  calculat- 
ed and  it  improves  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation to  farmers  by  requiring  FCIC 
to  train  and  certify  insurance  sales 
agents  and  by  providing  access  to  in- 
formation about  the  program  through 
ASC  offices. 

I  strongly  believe  we  can  increase 
participation  in  the  Crop  Insurance 
Program  by  improving  farmer  access 
to  the  program  and  offering  farmers  a 
product  strong  enough  to  see  them 
through  the  hard  times  of  natural  dis- 
aster. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  in  the  coming  months 
as  they  examine  this  issue  and  as  they 
examine  the  findings  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Task  Force  due  out 
later  this  year. 


Mr.  President,  the  1988  drought  was 
of  uncommon  national  proportions, 
prompting  Congress  to  respond  to  that 
specific  event.  But  farmers  will  tell 
you  that  natural  disasters  often  occur 
on  a  regional  basis  and  do  not  prompt 
emergency  legislation  by  Congress. 
Maryland  farmers  have  suffered 
through  3  years  of  serious  drought. 
Adequate  crop  insurance  will  provide 
farmers  with  the  security  they  need  to 
guard  against  any  unforeseen  acts  of 
nature. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

S.  739 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Revitalization  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2  YIELD  DETERMINATIONS;  PRICE  ELECTIONS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  508  of  the  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1508(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  If  sufficient  actuarial  data  are 
available,  as  determined  by  the  Board,  to 
insure  producers  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities grown  In  the  United  States  under  any 
plan  or  plans  of  insurance  determined  by 
the  Board  to  be  adapted  to  the  agricultural 
commodity  involved. 

"(2)  Such  Insurance  shall  be  against  loss 
of  the  insured  commodity  due  to  unavoid- 
able causes,  including  drought,  flood,  hail, 
wind,  frost,  winterkill,  lightning,  fire,  exces- 
sive rain.  snow,  wildlife,  hurricane,  tornado, 
insect  Infestation,  plant  disease,  and  such 
other  unavoidable  causes  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board. 

"(3)  Except  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  insur- 
ance shall  not  extend  beyond  the  period  the 
insured  commodity  Is  In  the  field.  For  pur- 
pose of  the  foregoing  sentence.  In  the  case 
of  aquacultural  species,  the  term  'field' 
means  the  environment  in  which  the  com- 
modity is  produced. 

•'(4)(A)  Any  Insurance  offered  against  loss 
in  yield  shall  m&ke  available  to  producers 
protection  against  loss  In  yield  that  covers 
75  percent  of  the  recorded  or  appraised  av- 
erage yield  of  the  commodity  on  the  Insured 
farm  for  a  representative  period  (subject  to 
such  adjustmente  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe to  the  end  that  the  average  yields 
fixed  for  farms  in  the  same  area,  that  are 
subject  to  the  same  conditions,  may  be  fair 
and  just). 

"(B)  In  addition,  the  Corporation  shall 
make  available  to  producers  lesser  levels  of 
yield  coverage.  Including  a  level  of  coverage 
at  50  percent  of  the  recorded  or  appraised 
average  yield,  as  adjusted. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
recorded  or  appraised  average  yield  of  a 
community  on  an  Insured  farm  for  a  repre- 
sentative period  under  this  paragraph,  a 
producer  may  elect  to  require  the  Corpora- 
tion to— 

"(1)  exclude  a  crop  year  from  such  period, 
if  a  disaster  occurred  during  such  crop  year 
and  the  farm  is  located  in  a  county  in  which 
producers  were  eligible  to  receive  disaster 
emergency  loans  under  section  321  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
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Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961)  as  a  result  of  such  disas- 
ter. 
"(11)  base  a  yield  for  a  crop  year  on— 
"(I)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  es- 
tablished for  the  farm  under  section  506  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1466) 
or  a  successor  provision  of  law;  or 

"(II)  the  yield  as  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  actual  production  history 
method  used  under  this  Act; 

"(iU)  base   yield  loss  determinations  on 
units  of  a  farm,  such  as  fields  or  tracts;  and 
"(iv)  in  the  case  of  soybeans,  base  yield 
loss    determinations    separately    for    full- 
season  and  double-crop  soybeans. 

"(D)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
recorded  or  appraised  average  yield  of  a 
commodity  on  an  Insured  farm  for  a  repre- 
sentative period  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Corporation  shall  rely  on  crop  yield  data 
collected  for  the  farm  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  section  506  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1466)  or  a  suc- 
cessor provision  of  law,  if  such  data  is  avail- 
able for  the  farm. 

"(5)(A)  One  of  the  price  elections  offered 
shall  approximate  (but  be  not  less  than  90 
percent  of)  the  projected  market  price  for 
the  commodity  involved,  as  determined  by 
the  Board. 

"(B)  When  determining  the  highest  price 
election,  the  Corporation  shall  use  the  aver- 
age State  market  price,  as  determined  by 
the  appropriate  State  agency. 

'"(6)(A)  Insurance  provided  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  cover  losses  due  to— 

"(I)  the  neglect  or  malfeasance  of  the  pro- 
ducer; 

""(ID  the  failure  of  the  producer  to  reseed 
to  the  same  crop  in  areas  and  under  circum- 
stances where  it  is  customary  to  so  reseed; 
or 

"(ill)  the  failure  of  the  producer  to  follow 
established  good  farming  practices. 

"(B)  The  Board  may  limit  or  refuse  insur- 
ance in  any  county  or  area,  or  on  any  farm, 
on  the  basis  of  the  insurance  risk  Involved. 
"(C)  Insurance  shall  not  be  provided  on 
any  agricultural  commodity  In  any  cotintry 
in  which  the  Board  determines  that  the 
income  from  such  commodity  constitutes  an 
unimportant  part  of  the  total  agricultural 
Income  of  the  county,  except  that  Insurance 
may  be  provided  for  producers  on  farms  sit- 
uated in  a  local  producing  area  bordering  on 
a  county  with  a  crop-Insurance  program. 

"(7)  The  Corporation  shall  report  annual- 
ly to  the  Congress  the  results  of  Its  oper- 
ations as  to  each  commodity  insured.". 

SEC.  3.  AVAILABILfTY  OF  CROP  INSURANCE. 

Section  508  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1508)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(jKl)  To  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  current  and  complete  Informa- 
tion on  all  aspects  of  Federal  crop  Insurance 
for  distribution  to  producers  through  local 
offices  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service. 

""(2)  To  provide  training  to  agents  selling 
Federal  crop  Insurance  and  to  certify  that 
agents  have  completed  such  training. 

"(3)  To  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  a  luting  of  all  certified  agents  for 
agent  referral  to  producers  through  local  of- 
fices of  the  Agricultural  StabUlzatlon  and 
Conservation  Service. 

"(4)  To  conduct  periodic  evaluations  of 
private  insurers  who  sell  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance for  financial  stability.  Information  ac- 
curacy, and  integrity.".* 
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By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  to  provide  that  the 
recommendations  for  increases  in  the 
rates  of  pay  for  active  Federal  judges 
and  Justices  shall  take  effect,  unless 
separately  disapproved  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Joint  resolution:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

SAL4XT  mCRKASKS  POR  FEDBRAI.  JT79GIS  AND 
JTJ  STICKS 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  de- 
couple the  pay  raises  of  Federal  judges 
from  those  of  Congress  and  senior 
level  executive  branch  officials.  My 
bill  will  allow  our  Federal  Judges  and 
Justices  to  receive  pay  raises  in  the 
future,  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Quadrennial  Pay  Commission, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  in 
Congress  vote  to  rescind  our  own 
salary  increases.  Specifically,  my  bill 
requires  a  separate  vote  by  Congress 
to  prevent  Judges'  pay  raises  from 
taking  effect. 

For  too  many  years.  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  take  the  political  heat  from 
accepting  a  pay  raise,  holding  Judicial 
salaries  hostage  in  the  process.  Since 
passage  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967,  which  created  the  Quadrennial 
Pay  Commission,  Judicial  salaries  have 
been  cleverly  linked  to  congressional 
salaries,  as  well  as  those  of  Cabinet 
secretaries  and  agency  heads.  The 
message  from  Congress  to  Federal  Ju- 
rists was  clear:  "If  we  don't  get  a  pay 
raise,  you  don't  get  one  either."  That 
message  continues  to  echo  throughout 
the  halls  of  Congress,  as  we  witnessed 
in  the  recent  debate  over  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  for  salary  in- 
creases. 

This  congressional  scheme  of  hiding 
behind  Judicial  robes  has  created  a  tre- 
mendous financial  gulf  between  Feder- 
al Judges  and  the  lawyers  who  come 
before  them.  The  likelihood  that  this 
salary  gap  will  only  get  worse  is  driv- 
ing some  of  our  best  jurists  from  the 
Federal  bench  and  making  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  attract  top — quality 
replacements.  Such  a  talent  drain 
threatens  the  quality  of  American  jus- 
tice at  a  time  when  our  already  over- 
burdened courts  need  our  best  and 
most  experienced  legal  minds. 

The  differential  between  private  and 
public  salaries  in  the  Judicial  arena  is 
dramatic.  While  a  Federal  district 
Judge  earns  only  $89,500  a  year,  senior 
partners  in  top  law  firms  can  earn  well 
over  $1  million  a  year— more  than  10 
times  the  salary  of  the  Judges  who 
hear  their  cases.  In  fact,  many  of 
these  same  law  firms  pay  their  start- 
ing associates  more  than  Federal 
Judges  with  decades  of  experience. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  the  real 
income  of  Federal  judges  actually  has 
fallen  by  more  than  30  percent  over 
the  last  20  years.  As  a  result,  many 
hard— worlLing  judges  are  leaving  the 


Federal  bench  for  greener  pastures  in 
the  private  sector. 

Last  month.  Chief  Justice  William 
Rehnquist  said  this  widening  salary 
gap  and  eroding  purchasing  power 
"poses  the  most  serious  threat  to  the 
future  of  the  judiciary  and  its  contin- 
ued operations  that  I  have  observed 
during  my  lifetime."  I  agree. 

The  numbers  offer  their  own  warn- 
ing. Between  1960  and  1970,  only  three 
Federal  judges  resigned.  But  in  the 
past  10  years,  at  least  40  judges  have 
left  the  bench,  many  citing  inadequate 
compensation  as  the  reason.  And  a 
recent  American  Bar  Association  study 
estimates  that  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  Nation's  Federal  judges  may 
quit  their  jobs  early. 

While  this  exodus  grows,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  to  attract  the 
best  and  the  brightest  to  Federal  Judi- 
cial service.  Judicial  candidates  can 
clearly  see  the  ink  fading  on  their 
checkbooks.  Many  say  they  want  to 
serve  the  public,  but  they  can't  afford 
it. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is 
simple.  For  the  short  term.  Congress 
must  quickly  pass  an  immediate  salary 
increase  for  Federal  judges.  But  for 
the  long  term,  we  have  to  change  the 
system  by  which  salary  increases  are 
considered.  Specifically,  Congress 
must  decouple  the  salaries  of  Federal 
judges  and  those  of  Congress  to  ensure 
that  this  hostage  situation  will  not  be 
repeated. 

We  in  Congress  now  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to  show  our  commitment  to 
fairness.  We  must  recognize  the  mis- 
take Congress  made  20  years  ago  when 
it  tied  its  own  salary  increases  to  those 
of  Federal  Judges.  This  backdoor  way 
of  securing  congressional  pay  raises 
hasn't  worked:  Nobody  received  a 
salary  increase  following  the  latest 
Quadrennial  Commission  recommen- 
dations. Therefore,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  free  the  hostages,  the  Nation's 
Federal  Judges,  to  insure  the  contin- 
ued high  quality  of  America's  Judicial 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  740 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 225(i)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
(2  U.S.C.  359)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  EfTECTivE  Date  op  Presidential  Rec- 
omaKDATiONS— (1)(A)  Except  for  the  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  active  Judges  and 
Justices  appointed  pursuant  to  Article  III  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
(which  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)),  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  which  are  transmitted  to  the  Conr 
gress  pursuant  to  subsection  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  unless  any 
such  recommendation  is  disapproved  by  a 


joint  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  Congress 
not  later  than  the  last  day  of  the  30-day 
period  which  begins  on  the  date  on  which 
such  recommendations  are  transmitted  to 
the  Congress. 

"(B)  The  effective  date  of  the  rate  or  rates 
of  pay  which  take  effect  for  an  office  or  po- 
sition under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  for  such  office  or  posi- 
tion alter  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A). 

'(2)(A)  The  recommendations  of  the 
President  relating  to  the  rates  of  pay  of 
active  Judges  and  Justices  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  Article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  whom  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 371(b)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
do  not  apply,  which  are  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  under  subsection  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  unless 
any  such  recommendation  is  disapproved  by 
a  Joint  resolution  (separate  from  any  Joint 
resolution  of  disapproval  introduced  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1))  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  the  last  day  of  the  30- 
day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of 
which  such  recommendations  are  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress. 

"(B)  The  effective  date  of  the  rate  or  rates 
of  pay  which  take  effect  for  an  office  or  po- 
sition under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  for  such  office  or  posi- 
tion after  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A).". 
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By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  741.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  identify  labor  short- 
ages and  develop  a  plan  to  reduce  such 
shortages,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

LABOR  SHORTAGE  REDUCTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  require  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  identify  labor  shortages  and 
plan  for  their  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  survey  of  em- 
ployers in  New  Jersey  indicated  that 
labor  shortages  are  becoming  a  very 
serious  problem.  While  businesses  are 
imable  to  find  trained  nurses,  restau- 
rant workers,  and  x-ray  technicians, 
our  urban  areas  have  a  surplus  of  un- 
trained workers.  According  to  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  American  Society  for 
Personnel  Administration,  this  prob- 
lem is  not  limited  to  New  Jersey. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  respondents  to 
that  survey  are  having  problems  find- 
ing technical  employees. 

Since  industrialization  of  the  U.S. 
economy,  as  the  business  cycle  peaks, 
numerous  labor  shortages  are  typical- 
ly reported.  These  shortages  limit  eco- 
nomic growth,  increase  inflation,  and 
hurt  the  U.S.  competitive  position  in 
the  world  economy.  Today,  this  situa- 
tion is  made  even  more  serious  by  de- 
mographic trends  which  promise  the 
slowest  labor  force  growth  since  the 
1930s.  A  further  complication  is  the 
fact  that  our  work  force  is  becoming 
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older,  more  disadvantaged,  and  more 
female.  Many  of  the  new  jobs  demand 
much  higher  skill  levels.  This  combi- 
nation of  events  increases  the  chances 
that  those  workers  who  are  available 
may  not  have  the  skills  required  by 
open  jobs.  Our  new  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  highlighted  the  Hudson  Institute 
estimate  that  three-fourths  of  the  new 
workers  will  have  only  limited  verbal 
and  writing  skills,  suited  only  to  about 
40  percent  of  the  new  jobs. 

If  labor  shortages  and  skills  gaps  are 
clearly  identified,  business  and  govern- 
ment can  take  steps  to  correct  the 
problem.  For  example,  employers  and 
job  placement  agencies  may  intensify 
recruitment;  career  counseling  and 
testing  may  guide  potential  jobseekers 
Into  shortage  occupations;  education 
and  training  for  available  jobs  may  be 
accelerated;  curriculums  may  be  en- 
hanced; scholarships  may  be  offered; 
jobs  may  be  restructured;  and  immi- 
gration may  be  channeled  into  short- 
age occupations.  Although  significant 
resources  are  expended  each  year  to 
generate  statistics  and  descriptive  in- 
formation about  the  U.S.  labor 
market,  there  is  no  Government  pro- 
gram to  identify  labor  shortages.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  been  slow  to  re- 
spond to  the  Impending  labor  short- 
age, which  can  disrupt  our  economic 
growth  and  reduce  our  competitive- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  begin 
to  fill  this  serious  information  gap  so 
that  the  Nation  can  more  effectively 
deal  with  its  skills  gap.  Let  me  summa- 
rize the  bill.  First,  it  would  require  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  use  available 
data  bases  to  identify  national  labor 
shortages.  Research  funded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  1982  appears  to 
demonstrate  that  existing  date  can  be 
used  to  better  define  national  labor 
shortages.  Thus  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  Impose  new  reporting  require- 
ments on  the  business  community  to 
develop  useful  labor  shortage  reports. 
For  example,  research  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan  identified  the  nursing 
suid  lab  technician  shortage  of  today 
back  in  1982.  Perhaps  if  we  had 
heeded  that  information  then,  the  dis- 
ruptive labor  shortages  now  plaguing 
many  of  our  hospitals  could  have  been 
minimized,  or  possibly  avoided  alto- 
gether. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  annually  publish  a 
list  of  national  labor  shortages.  To  the 
extent  feasible,  that  list  would  include 
information  on  the  intensity  of  each 
shortage,  and  information  on  industri- 
al and  geographic  concentration, 
wages,  entry  requirements,  and  job 
content.  Such  information  could  guide 
career  decisions  by  students  and  job 
applicants,  and  promote  better  plan- 
ning by  private  and  public  employers 
and  agencies. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Department  of 
Labor  would  prepare  and  submit  to 


Congress  an  annual  plan  to  address 
the  labor  shortages  identified.  The 
plan  would  include  steps  to  be  taken 
by  the  Department  as  well  as  recom- 
mendations for  the  Congress,  States, 
and  other  agencies  and  interested  par- 
ties. That  plan  could  encompass  en- 
hanced recruitment,  counseling  and 
testing,  education  and  training,  cur- 
riculum development,  scholarships, 
equal  employment  opportimity,  job  re- 
structuring, and  automation. 

Lastly,  the  bill  would  direct  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  conduct  research 
and  develop  better  tools  for  Identify- 
ing shortages,  and  to  do  so  by  region. 
State,  and  locad  area.  Progress  of  such 
research  and  development  work  would 
be  reported  to  the  Congress  concur- 
rently with  Issuance  of  the  annual  list 
of  national  labor  shortages.  The  bill 
authorizes  $2,500,000  for  that  work  in 
1990,  and  $500,000  thereafter  to  main- 
tain this  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  funded  study 
Workforce  2000: 

The  workers  who  will  Join  the  labor  force 
between  now  and  the  year  2000  are  not  well 
matched  to  the  jobs  that  the  economy  is 
creating.  A  gap  is  emerging  between  the  rel- 
atively low  education  and  skills  of  new 
workers  (many  of  whom  are  disadvantaged) 
and  the  advancing  skill  requirements  of  the 
new  economy. 

But  the  resulting  labor  shortages  are 
not  waiting  until  the  year  2000.  Ac- 
cording to  employers  in  Princeton, 
Boston,  Washington,  DC,  Los  Angeles, 
Atlanta,  and  Greensboro,  they  are 
upon  us.  If  we  ignore  this  fact,  we  are 
inviting  an  end  to  the  current  econom- 
ic expansion.  Increased  Inflation,  and 
further  deterioration  of  our  competi- 
tive position  In  the  world  economy.  If 
we  recognize  and  define  shortages,  we 
can  take  steps  to  avoid  their  negative 
impact.  In  fact,  we  can  use  them  as 
economic  justification  to  accelerate 
the  education,  training,  and  employ- 
ment of  our  urban  unemployed. 

This  bin  provides  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  a  serious  problem.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  certain  related  ma- 
terial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  741 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    UniUd   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEC.  I  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Labor 
Shortage  Reduction  Act  of  1989". 

SEC  2.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Labor  shortage.— The  term  "labor 
shortage"  means  a  situation  In  which.  In  a 
particular  occupation,  the  amount  of  labor 
supplied  is  less  than  the  amount  of  labor  de- 
manded by  employers. 

(2)  SECRrrARY.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 


SEC.   3.   IDENTinCATION.   PUBUCATION.   AND   RE- 
DUCTION OF  LABOR  SHORTAGES. 

(a)  Identification  of  Labor  Shortages.— 

(1)  Methodology.— The  Secretary  shall 
develop  a  methodology  to  utilize  available 
data  bases  to  armually  identify  national 
labor  shortages. 

(2)  Labor  shortage  description.— As  part 
of  the  identification  of  national  labor  short- 
ages under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  develop  infor- 
mation on— 

(A)  the  intensity  of  each  labor  shortage; 

(B)  the  supply  and  demand  of  workers  in 
occupations  affected  by  the  shortage; 

(C)  industrial  and  geographic  concentra- 
tion of  the  shortage; 

(D)  wages  for  occupations  Eiffected  by  the 
shortage; 

(E)  entry  requirements  for  occupations  af- 
fected by  the  shortage;  and 

(F)  Job  content  for  occupations  affected 
by  the  shortage. 

(b)  Pdbucation  of  National  Labor 
Shortages.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  the  date 
that  is  18  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  each  year  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  list  of  national 
labor  shortages  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(2)  Distribution  of  fubucation.— The 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  list  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  related  Information 
to— 

(A)  students  and  Job  applicants: 

(B)  vocational  educators; 

(C)  employers; 

(D)  labor  unions: 

(E)  guidance  counselors; 

(F)  administrators  of  progarms  estab- 
lished under  the  Job  Training  and  Partner- 
ship Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.) 

(G)  job  placement  agencies; 

(H)  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies; and 
(I)  other  interested  parties  and  agencies. 

(3)  Means  of  distribution.— In  making 
the  distribution  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Secretary  shall  use  various  means  of 
distribution  methods,  including  appropriate 
electronic  means  such  as  the  Interstate  Job 
Bank. 

(c)  Development  of  Databases.- 

(1)  Research.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct research  and  develop  databases  to— 

(A)  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  methodol- 
ogy referred  to  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(B)  make  recommendations  to  identify 
labor  shortages  by  region.  sUte.  and  local 
areas. 

(2)  Report  to  Congress.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall 
report  the  progress  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment conducted  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  Congress  at  the  same  time  the  Secretary 
Issues  the  annual  publication  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(B)  Content  of  report.— The  report  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  specify 
steps  taken  under  the  Job  Training  and 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et.  seq.)  and 
by  government  employment  services  to 
reduce  national  labor  shortages  that  have 
been  Identified  under  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Annual  Plan.— 

(1)  In  general.— After  the  Secretary  iden- 
tifies labor  shortages  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
Congress  an  annual  plan  that  specifies  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  to  reduce 
labor  shortages  and  recommends  action 
for- 

(A)  Congress; 
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(B)  Federal  agencies; 

(C)  SUtes: 

(D)  employers: 

(E)  labor  unions: 

(F)  Job  applicants; 

(G)  students; 

<H)  career  counselors:  and 

(1)  other  appropriate  parties. 

(2)  AcnoHS  sPECirixo  in  rkport.— The  ac- 
tions referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  may  in- 
clude— 

(A)  assisting  recruitment  efforts  of  Job 
placement  agencies  for  occupations  experi- 
encing a  labor  shortage: 

(B)  providing  career  counseling  and  test- 
ing to  guide  potential  employees  into  occu- 
pations experiencing  a  labor  shortage: 

(C)  accelerating  education  and  training  in 
occupations  experiencing  a  labor  shortage; 

(D)  offering  incentives  to  increase  Feder- 
ally-funded training  in  occupations  experi- 
encing a  labor  shortage: 

(E)  enhancing  education  and  training  cur- 
riculums  for  occupations  experiencing  a 
labor  shortage: 

(F)  offering  monetary  incentives,  such  as 
tuition  scholarships,  to  attract  employees  to 
occupations  experiencing  a  latwr  shortage: 

(G)  intensifying  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployment activities: 

(H)  providing  housing  and  transportation 
to  attract  employees  to  occupations  experi- 
encing a  latx>r  shortage: 

(I)  restructuring  jobs  to  reduce  labor  re- 
quirements or  to  attract  employees  to  occu- 
pations experiencing  a  labor  shortage,  or 
both; 

(J)  increasing  automation  to  provide 
needed  services  to  employers;  and 

(K)  targeting  immigration  to  provide  more 
employees  for  occupations  suffering  from  a 
labor  shortage. 

8BC  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  $2,500,000  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  $500,000  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

[From  the  National  Journal,  Mar.  25. 19891 

Hklt  WAirriD,  Baolt 

(By  Kirk  Victor) 

When  Robert  T.  Giaimo  opened  the 
American  Cafe  restaurant  in  the  upscale 
Georgetown  section  of  Washington  13  years 
ago.  his  approach  to  attracting  a  staff  was 
straightforward:  He  took  out  a  newspaper 
advertisement  and  was  swamped  with  eager 
applicants.  The  business  flourished,  and  sev- 
eral years  ago,  he  sold  it  for  what  he  called 
"a  very  tidy  profit." 

Not  content  to  stay  out  of  restaurant 
work.  Giaimo  recently  lauiKhed  a  new  ven- 
ture—the Silver  Diner,  in  a  Washington 
suburb.  It  has  received  favorable  press  no- 
tices, and  the  ever-optimistic  entrepreneur 
is  predicting  that  the  diner  will  become  one 
of  the  highest-grossing  restaurants  in  town. 

There  is.  however,  a  startling  difference 
between  this  latest  and  his  earlier  experi- 
ence: Qualified  workers  are  now  scarcer 
than  customers. 

"It  used  to  be  that  the  resources  limiting  a 
business's  growth  were  either  financial  or 
marketing  [and  attracting]  customers," 
Giaimo  said.  "Today,  the  limiting  resource 
is  employees." 

Instead  of  sitting  and  waiting  for  workers, 
Giaimo  has  had  to  aggressively  recruit 
them.  He  has  targeted  local  college  campus- 
es, placed  ads  on  radio  and  even  offered 
"bounties"  of  several  hundred  dollars  to  em- 
ployees who  enlist  new  workers.  Despite  his 


having  already  spent  $50.000-$100,000  on  re- 
cruitment, Giaimo  said,  the  diner  has  at- 
tracted only  three-fourths  of  a  staff  that  is 
projected  to  top  150,  despite  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  good  wages,  with  some  kitchen 
workers  earning  more  than  $7  an  hour. 

"The  service  industry  is  in  a  crisis,"  he 
said.  "No  one  has  enough  people.  What  I'm 
describing  is  typical  across  the  country." 

Indeed,  an  increasing  clamor  for  labor  is 
being  heard  from  businesses  in  many  com- 
munities, particularly  in  the  Northeast.  A 
recent  Labor  Department  report,  while 
noting  that  data  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
labor  shortages  are  slippery,  asserted  that 
"economic  and  demographic  data  strongly 
suggest  that  this  is  an  issue  that  is  not  going 
away." 

In  light  of  plentiful  anecdotal  evidence 
about  labor  shortages,  government  officials, 
academics  and  lobbyists  are  scrambling  to 
get  a  fix  on  the  issue. 

Their  concern  is  heightened  by  dramatic 
demographic  changes  in  the  work  force.  Be- 
tween now  and  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
population  and  the  labor  force  will  grow 
more  slowly  than  at  any  time  since  the 
1930s,  according  to  a  study  by  the  Indianap- 
olis-based Hudson  Institute  conducted  with 
a  grant  from  the  Labor  Department.  The 
average  age  of  the  work  force  will  Jump 
from  35  to  39  In  the  next  decade. 

Moreover,  groups  that  have  not  tradition- 
ally been  in  the  economic  mainstream— non- 
whites,  women  and  immigrants— will  make 
up  more  than  80  per  cent  of  entrants  to  the 
work  force  from  now  until  the  year  2000. 
with  employment  projected  to  increase  by 
19  per  cent,  according  to  the  Latwr  Depart- 
ment. 

The  combination  of  fewer  workers  and 
more  Jobs  Is  already  having  an  impact  on 
some  sectors  of  the  economy.  Help-wanted 
signs  dot  suburban  malls,  and  there  are 
tales  of  recruitment  efforts  that  extend  as 
far  away  as  China  in  pursuit  of  workers 
technically  trained  in  such  fields  as  nursing 
and  engineering.  Jobs  demanding  proficien- 
cy in  computers— from  word  processing  to 
data  input— have  also  gone  wanting. 

*  *  *  Not  only  will  that  traditional  labor 
supply  be  dwindling,  there  will  also  be  more 
competition  to  sign  up  the  existing  workers. 
In  addition,  they  may  be  hit  with  a  higher 
minimum  wage  if  Congress  enacts  a  propos- 
al now  actively  being  considered.  For  enter- 
prises of  fewer  than  100  employees— the 
group  responsible  for  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  country's  Job  creation  in  the 
19808— labor  shortages  may  t>e  particularly 
threatening. 

Policy  makers  disagree  at)out  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem,  or.  indeed,  whether 
there  is  a  problem  at  all.  On  the  one  hand, 
tales  of  shortages  are  "warning  signs,"  Sen. 
Eklward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee, said  in  January  as  he  opened  two  days 
of  hearings  on  the  issue.  "Unless  we  act 
now.  America  will  soon  be  without  enough 
hands  on  deck  to  get  the  work  of  America 
done." 

David  Lewln,  a  business  professor  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view: "We're  entering  a  period  of  deep  and 
sustained  labor  shortages.  A  measure  of 
that  is  the  rapidly  rising  entry-level  pay 
rates  in  retail,  trade  and  fast-food  [indus- 
tries]." 

On  the  other  hand,  other  observers  be- 
lieve that  the  idea  of  a  latwr  shortage  is 
misleading,  that  what  the  country  is  experi- 
encing is  nothing  more  than  a  blip  on  the 
radar  screen— in  economic  terms,  a  "disequl- 


llbriiun."  which  the  marketplace  will  cor- 
rect. 


Echoing  that  cautious  approach.  Lauri  J. 
Bassl.  deputy  director  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Commission  on  Workforce  Quality 
and  Labor  Market  Efficiency,  called  lal>or 
shortages  a  "temporary  phenomenon"  in 
which  employers  "can't  find  workers  with 
the  skills  they  need  at  wages  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  paying." 

Indeed,  labor  shortages  are  often  exacer- 
t>ated  by  a  mismatch  between  the  increasing 
level  of  sophistication  required  In  the  work- 
place and  the  declining  skill  level  of  the 
work  force. 

This  aspect  of  the  problem  was  highlighed 
by  Labor  Secretary  Elizabeth  H.  Dole 
during  the  Senate  Labor  Committee's  Janu- 
ary hearings.  She  noted  that  900,000  high 
school  students  drop  out  annually,  and  the 
rate  is  close  to  50  percent  in  some  iimer 
cities.  Even  those  who  remain  in  school  are 
not  necessarily  being  prepared  for  future 
Jobs,  because  nearly  25  percent  of  recent 
high  school  graduates  read  below  the  eighth 
grade  level,  she  said. 

"We  must  act  now  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
haunting  possibility  of  a  permanent  under- 
class of  'unemployables.'  concentrated  in 
poor,  inner-city  neighborhoods  afflicted  by 
drugs  and  crime  and  isolated  from  the  na- 
tion's economic  and  social  mainstream. " 
Dole  said. 

Michael  A.  Fritz,  vice  president  of  Rugg 
Manufacturing  Lumber  Co.  in  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  which  has  experienced  labor 
shortages  in  its  two  lumberyards,  sees  that 
problem  as  partlcularlly  acute.  "You  can  see 
it  on  job  applications  alone— people  are 
barely  able  to  spell  and  fill  the  form  out," 
he  said.  "There's  always  t>een  some  of  that, 
but  I've  detected  an  increase  over  the  last 
three  years." 

Ronald  A.  Sarasin,  director  of  government 
relations  for  the  National  Restaurant  Asso- 
ciation, also  bemoaned  the  trend.  •  •  • 

Roger  D.  Semerad,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  American  Express  Co.  and  an  assistant 
Labor  secretary  during  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, said  that  businesses  increasingly  are 
recognizing  deficiencies  in  the  work  force  as 
"their  biggest  problem.  There's  the  budget 
deficit  and  the  trade  deficit,  but  the  great- 
est deficit  of  all  is  the  human  capital  deficit. 
We  have  an  arrogance  that  everything  will 
work  out— that  markets  will  take  care  ot  It." 
Semerad  continued.  "If  there  is  a  dimin- 
ished supply  of  people,  technology  can  only 
do  so  much." 

A  WORKERS'  MARKET 

The  unhappy  picture  of  a  shrinking  labor 
supply  is  thrown  into  sharpest  relief  by  the 
fact  that  between  now  and  the  turn  of  the 
century,  therp  will  be  a  decline  of  about 
737,000  workers  In  the  16-24-year-old  catego- 
ry, a  drop  of  about  3.2  percent,  according  to 
the  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  labor  supply  will  also  be  re- 
duced by  the  effects  of  the  1986  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act.  which  Im- 
posed sanctions  on  employers  for  hiring  un- 
documented workers  and  reserved  a  gener- 
ous number  of  visas  for  family-member  im- 
migrants as  opposed  to  those  entering  the 
country  with  needed  professional  skills. 

"To  the  extent  there  are  labor  shortages, 
they  will  be  driven  in  large  part  by  changing 
demographics,"  the  Labor  Department's 
Bassi  observed.  "There  will  be  fewer  young 
people,  and  young  people  are  the  ones  that 
small  business  has  relied  upon  as  entry-level 
workers." 
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For  most  small  businesses,  these  changes 
will  force  some  new  working  assumptions. 
Not  only  will  there  be  fewer  young  workers, 
but  fewer  native  white  males,  who  will  con- 
stitute only  16  percent  of  the  entrants  to 
the  labor  force  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
down  from  47  percent  in  1987.  Indeed, 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  new  workers  will  be 
women,  a  fact  that  may  result  in  increasing 
demands  for  maternity  leave,  day  care  serv- 
ices and  more-nexible  work  schedules. 

Congress  is  currently  corvsidering  propos- 
als to  require  that  such  benefits  be  provided 
by  employers,  and  lobbyists  for  small  busi- 
nesses are  leading  the  charge  against  those 
proposals  on  the  ground  that  they  are  too 
costly  for  many  companies. 

The  most  immediate  result  of  the  demo- 
graphic changes  will  be  a  fierce  battle  be- 
tween all  businesses  for  workers,  who  will 
find  themselves  in  a  position  to  command 
higher  wages  and  benefits.  "Years  ago,  you 
didn't  have  a  dishwasher  ask  about  his  ben- 
efite,"  and  Deborah  L.  Siday,  the  SUver 
Diner's  human  resources  director.  "Now,  it's 
one  of  the  first  things  they  ask." 

To  respond  to  the  shortages  of  qualified 
applicants,  businesses  are  spending  an  esti- 
mated $30  bUlion  on  training  and.  In  some 
cases,  even  remedial  education.  "The  ante  is 
up  at  the  entry  level— businesses  can't  just 
put  [employees]  on  a  job  and  expect  them 
to  learn."  said  Anthony  P.  Camevale,  vice 
president  and  chief  economist  of  the  Alex- 
andria (Va). -Based  American  Society  for 
Training  and  Development.  "By  our  meas- 
ures, when  we  survey  American  employers, 
about  40  percent  say  that  they  are  teaching 
things  that  ought  to  have  been  Uught  in 
school."  .  , 

Old  methods  of  recruiting  and  reUining  a 
capable  work  force  wUl  have  to  be  jetti- 
soned, as  Glarimo  recently  discovered  in  his 
search  for  resUurant  workers.  'The  demo- 
graphic one-two  punch  created  by  the  baby 
boom  followed  by  the  baby  bust  can  be  ac- 
commodated but  not  prevented  or  altered." 
Martin  Geller  and  David  Nee  wrote  in  a 
recent  book.  From  Baby  Boom  to  Baby  Bust 
(Addison- Wesley  Publishing  Co.  Inc.). 
"American  corporations  and  American  as- 
sumptions about  doing  business  need  to  be 
adjusted  now.  Businesses  that  don't  adjust 
will  be  washed  away,  along  with  the  way  of 
life  they  have  helped  to  provide." 

What  may  be  an  uncomfortable  period  of 
adjustment  for  employers,  however,  may  be 
a  boon  to  the  unemployed.  For  example,  all 
businesses,  but  particularly  the  smaller  ones 
that  lack  the  capital  of  their  corporate  com- 
petitors. wUl  have  to  seek  ways  to  Increase 
workw  productivity  and  look  to  nontradi- 
tlonal  sources  of  employees.  That  such 
shifts  are  already  occurring  Is  made  clear  in 
a  current  McDonald's  television  commercial 
featuring  a  new  "crew  kid"  who  turns  out  to 
be  a  graying  retiree  returning  to  work. 

New  work  opportunities  for  retirees  are 
not  the  only  dividend  that  labor  shortages 
will  produce.  Businesses  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  ignore  the  underclass  in  their  search 
for  labor. 

"Tighter  labor  markets  are  good  for  U.b. 
working  men  and  women  because  issues 
once  defined  as  social  problems  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with  out  of  economic  necessity," 
Dole  said  in  her  January  testimony.  In  this 
envirormient,  employers  will  have  a  "greater 
incentive  to  reach  out"  to  disadvantaged 
groups  as  well  as  to  provide  a  safer  work- 
place and  "address  workers'  obligations  to 
their  famUies."  Those  employers  who  faU  to 
make  such  changes  'will  simply  lose  out  to 
employers  who  do,"  she  added. 


SMALLNKSS  KAY  HURT 

Although  all  employers  will  have  to  make 
adjustments,  there  is  evidence  that  small 
businesses,  because  they  generally  offer 
lower  wages  and  fewer  opportunities  for 
promotiorjs  than  their  larger  competitors 
do,  may  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  the  work 
force  shrinks  and  the  battle  for  workers  in- 
tensifies. 

"There  will  be  more-intense  bidding  for 
experienced,  skilled  workers  and  highly 
technically  competent  workers, "  said  Frank 
S.  Swain,  chief  counsel  for  advocacy  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  (SBA). 
"Larger  firms,  with  deeper  pockets,  will  be 
in  a  position  to  outbid  smaller  firms." 

"It  gets  to  be  a  very  competitive  game- 
it's  like  an  auction,  and  the  guy  with  the  big 
bucks  can  take  it,"  tigreed  Audrey  Preedman 
of  the  New  York  City-based  Conference 
Board  Inc.,  a  business-sponsored  research 
organization.  "The  smaller  guy  gets  no 
choice  at  all.  It's  already  happening." 

Not  everyone  shares  that  pessimism  for 
small  business,  however.  William  B.  John- 
ston, co-author  of  the  Hudson  Institute 
study,  noted  that  "small  business  is  quicker 
on  its  feet— it's  filled  with  irmovations."  He 
predicts  that  small  companies  will  rely  more 
heavily  on  automation  and  other  labor- 
saving  devices. 

"It's  not  clear  at  all  that  small  businesses 
will  be  significantly  undermined  by  operat- 
ing in  a  labor-shortage  environment,"  he  as- 
serted. "It  has  always  had  less  money  and 
less  resources  to  draw  on." 

Even  so,  there  is  new  concern  among  some 
who  represent  the  small-business  communi- 
ty in  Washington  about  the  fallout  likely  to 
result  from  changes  in  the  work  force.  The 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness (NFIB),  for  example,  the  country's 
largest  advocacy  group  for  small-business  in- 
terests, recently  devoted  a  daylong  confer- 
ence in  Washington  to  exploring  the  impli- 
cations of  the  "coming  labor  shortage." 

Although  NFIB  president  John  F.  Sloan 
Jr.  offered  several  alternatives  for  small- 
business  owners— from  providing  more 
training  to  pursuing  hitherto  untapped 
sources  of  labor  such  as  the  elderly— he 
readily  acknowledged  that  not  all  small  en- 
terprises will  survive  the  shakeout.  "Some 
smaller  employers  can  expect  to  be  frozen 
out— they  simply  won't  be  able  to  obtain 
employees  at  wages  they  can  pay."  he  said. 
"The  start-up  rate  [for  small  businesses] 
will  fall,  with  unknown  consequences  for  in- 
novation and  new  technology." 

In  light  of  these  increasing  difficulties, 
Sloan  and  other  business  advocates  are  par- 
ticularly adamant  in  their  opposition  to  con- 
gressional proposals  to  require  employers  to 
provide  their  employees  with  such  benefits 
as  health  care  coverage  and  parental  and 
disability  leave.  Such  initiatives  are  seen  as 
imposing  costs  that  will  further  limit  the 
ability  of  small  companies  to  remain  com- 
petitive and  will  constrict  their  flexibility  to 
tailor  a  benefits  package  to  their  own  cir- 
cumstances. 

""The  market  economics  of  labor  are  turn- 
ing very  quickly,"  the  SBA's  Swain  said. 
""Employers  are  seeing  labor  costs  go  up  be- 
cause of  market  forces,  and  they  don't  want 
to  see  the  government  accelerating  the  in- 
creasing costs." 

Authors  Geller  and  Nee  speculate  that 
large,  established  organizations,  which  al- 
ready provide  many  such  benefits,  may  ac- 
tually seek  enactment  of  mandated  benefits 
legislation  as  a  way  to  reduce  the  flexibility 
and  competitiveness  of  smaller  enterprises. 


Business  lobbyists  are  quick  to  deny  that 
such  a  strategy  exists.  "Ninety-nine  percent 
of  companies— large  and  small— would  be 
opposed  to  the  government  dictating  the 
specifics  of  what  a  business  should  offer," 
said  Pete  Lunnie,  director  of  employee  rela- 
tions at  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

Nevertheless,  some  analysts  believe  that  it 
Is  the  small-business  community  that  is 
sending  the  wrong  signal  on  the  mandated 
benefits  issue.  Their  "knee-Jerk"  reaction 
against  the  legislation  fails  to  take  into 
acount  certain  changes  that  have  occurred 
recently  in  the  attitude  of  big  business 
toward  recruitment,  according  to  Lawrence 
C.  Brown  Jr.,  president  of  the  Washington- 
based  70001  Training  and  Employment  In- 
stitute, a  nonprofit  organization  seeking  to 
improve  employment  prospects  for  disad- 
vantaged youth. 

""There  had  been  a  certain  arrogance  on 
the  part  of  large  employers  about  their  abil- 
ity to  attract  labor."  he  said.  "Over  the  last 
18  months,  that  arrogance  has  been  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  there  has  been  a  willing- 
ness to  employ  creative  methods  of  attract- 
ing, training  and  retaining  entry-level  em- 
ployment." 

Brown's  message  is  that  the  nationwide 
small-business  community  and  its  Washing- 
ton lobbyists  would  be  well  advised  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  the  sorts  of  tactics 
being  used  by  larger  companies  to  stay  com- 
petitive in  attracting  workers. 

oopinc 

Regardless  of  the  tactics  being  used  inside 
the  Capital  Beltway,  around  the  country  it 
is  increasingly  apparent  that  small  business- 
es have  already  recognized  the  need  to  pro- 
vide greater  flexibility  to  their  workers, 
even  when  it  means  departing  from  some 
long-standing  practices. 

For  example,  Rugg  Manufacturing 
Lumber,  the  family-run  operation  of  about 
100  employees  that  opened  its  doors  in  cen- 
tral Massachusetts  in  1842,  Is  so  desperate 
for  qualified  workers  that  for  the  first  time. 
It  has  begun  hiring  part-timers.  "We  are 
also  trying  to  schedule  to  different  sets  of 
hours  to  accommodate  people  with  younger 
children  who  couldn't  be  in  so  early,"  com- 
pany vice  president  Fritz  explained. 

Fritz  acknowledged  that  the  changes  are 
"difficult  to  cope  with'"  because  "the  hours 
[part-timers]  work  don"t  always  coincide 
with  our  peak  demand."  but  he  is  also  re- 
signed to  the  fact  that  "experienced  and 
knowledgeable  people  are  hard  to  come  by 
for  a  small  business  like  ours." 

Fritz  said  Rugg  "will  even  try  to  steal 
somebody  from  another  company."  al- 
though he  said  that  such  efforts  were  ""not 
done  on  a  regular  basis.  .  .  .  We  try  to  keep 
our  ears  close  to  the  ground,  and  if  some- 
body is  dissatisfied,  we  ask  [whether  he 
would  like  to  Join  us]."  he  explained.  ""We 
don't  try  to  actively  sabotage  our  competi- 
tion." 

Earl  H.  Hess,  a  chemist  who  started  Lan- 
caster Laboratories  Inc.  in  1961.  has  also 
been  a  victim  of  a  tight  labor  market,  this 
one  in  Pennsylvania.  He  tried  to  add  about 
75  employees  a  year  to  his  $12.5  million 
business.  ""We  go  after  people  in  a  positive 
sense."  he  said  as  he  ticked  off  the  various 
benefits,  including  day  care  services  and  a 
profit-sharing  plan,  that  his  company 
offers.  His  work  force,  which  is  62  percent 
female,  has  an  average  age  of  32,  and  half 
the  employees  have  college  degrees. 

But  in  the  past  year,  he  never  had  fewer 
than  30  vacancies— as  of  early  March,  40 
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slots  were  open.  To  attract  new  workers. 
Hess  said.  "I  hold  out  our  company  as  a 
unique  place  to  work  and  allow  [employees! 
to  develop  their  careers  .  .  .  rather  than 
being  locked  into  the  rigidity  of  a  big-com- 
pany business. 

"In  the  normal  case,  a  small  business  can't 
compete  with  all  the  bells  and  whistles  of  a 
large  company's  benefits  program,  but  we 
are  in  a  position  to  be  innovative."  he  con- 
tinued. For  example.  Hess  recognized  that 
many  female  employees  were  struggling  to 
choose  between  staying  home  with  families 
or  pursuing  careers.  To  ease  the  dilemma. 
Hess  said,  'we  decided  to  build  a  child  care 
center— before  it  became  a  political  issue. 
He  became  the  first  employer  in  Lancaster 
County  to  offer  on-site  child  care. 

Unlike  Hess's  work  force,  with  its  highly 
educated  chemists,  the  employees  in  Dur- 
abla  Manufacturing  Co..  just  outside  Phila- 
delphia, Include  tool  and  die  workers,  "who 
are  like  dinosaurs,"  according  to  the  compa- 
ny's director  of  personnel,  John  R.  Payne. 
"We've  had  a  rather  acute  [labor  shortage] 
problem  here  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years." 

Durmbla.  which  has  fewer  than  100  work- 
ers and  does  less  than  $10  million  in  busi- 
ness annually,  makes  valves  for  industrial 
application.  As  older  workers  began  to 
retire,  company  officials  had  to  explore 
their  options.  There  was  not  a  readily  avail- 
able source  of  new  workers. 

Payne's  predecessor  in  personnel  tried  to 
persuade  Durabla's  president  to  move  the 
company.  Instead.  Durabla  officials  decided 
to  work  with  nearby  Delaware  Community 
College  to  develop  a  program,  backed  by 
state  money,  that  identifies  students  with 
an  interest  in  the  manufacturing  business, 
notifies  them  of  any  entry-level  openings  at 
the  company  and  offers  them  year-and-a- 
half-long  training  courses. 

At  the  same  time.  Durabla's  current  em- 
ployees are  given  an  expanded  lunch  break 
to  upgrade  their  skills,  and  company  super- 
visors are  being  "cross-trained."  so  that  if  a 
job  opened,  they  would  be  able  to  step  in. 
Though  this  approach  has  meant  a  loss  of 
productivity  while  people  are  being  trained. 
It  has  enabled  Durabla  to  weather  the 
shortages. 

The  range  of  options  available  to  labor- 
hungry  small  businesses  is  perhaps  best  cap- 
tured by  Gary  W.  Smith,  executive  director 
of  the  Chester  County  (Pa.)  Development 
Council.  "We  have  a  crisis  here  because  of 
the  severe  shortage."  he  said.  He  noted  that 
the  majority  of  the  positions  in  the  county, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  360,000.  are 
In  the  service  industry— ranging  from  cleri- 
cal to  computer  work— as  well  as  in  the 
"hospitality  Industry,"  particularly  at 
hotels.  "Our  manufacturing  base  is  eroding 
because  of  high-priced  labor,"  he  said. 
"Some  companies  are  leaving  or  not  expand- 
ing, or  threatening  to  go." 

Despite  such  shortages.  Smith  predicted 
that  Chester  County  would  continue  to 
grow  rapidly  and  add  about  37,000  new  jobs 
by  the  year  2000.  He  also  enumerated  sever- 
al options  he  believes  would  alleviate  the 
shortages,  including  a  change  in  immigra- 
tion policy,  state  assistance  to  promote  day 
care,  more-aggressive  recruitment  in  high 
schools  and  improving  transportation  to  fa- 
cilitate commuting  for  people  who  live  in 
Philadelphia  but  work  in  the  suburbs. 

Progress  has  already  been  made  on  the 
commuter  issue,  as  the  county  has  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  privatized  transpor- 
tation. "If  we  had  waited  for  the  traditional 
transit  authority  to  respond,  nothing  would 


have  been  done  for  10  years,"  said  Mark  J. 
Welsh,  president  of  Accessible  Services  Inc., 
a  private  transport  provider. 

Instead  of  allowing  that  to  happen.  Welsh 
saw  a  business  opportunity  aind  seized  it.  He 
worked  with  inner-city  groups  to  identify 
potential  workers  and  located  employees 
who  needed  help.  Welsh  then  proceeded  to 
match  one  to  the  other.  He  agreed  to  locate 
available  workers  after  prospective  employ- 
ers said  they  would  subsidize  part  of  the 
cost  of  transportation. 

Today,  the  Chester  County  "reverse  com- 
mute" business  grosses  more  than  $250,000 
annually,  and  Welsh  is  operating  similar  op- 
erations in  a  half-dozen  other  cities. 

CALL  IK  THK  IlflCIGRAIfTS 

While  such  local  efforts  may  work  on  a 
limited  scale,  there  is  another,  more 
straightforward  answer  to  the  labor  short- 
age problem,  according  to  Julian  L.  Simon, 
professor  of  business  administration  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  (College  Park):  lib- 
eralize Immigration  policy.  "Immigrants  can 
help  the  United  States  advance  every  one  of 
its  national  goals  in  one  fell  swoop,"  he  said 
in  an  interview. 

"The  main  reason  that  immigrants  make 
net  contributions  to  the  public  coffers  is 
that  they  tend  to  come  when  they  are 
young,  strong  and  vibrant,  at  the  start  of 
their  work  lives- not  poor,  huddled  masses," 
Simon  told  the  NFIB  conference  on  labor 
shortages  last  month.  "The  benefits  to  indi- 
vidual small-business  owners  and  hence  to 
consumers  sire  obvious— a  larger  supply  of 
labor  at  satisfactory  wages." 

He  lambasted  the  opponents  of  a  more 
open-door  policy  on  immigration,  and  said 
that  such  opposition  was  based  on  Ignorance 
of  the  facts,  natlvism  or  the  lack  of  strong 
business  support.  He  said  Immigrants  have  a 
good  luiowledge  of  the  labor  market  before 
they  come  and  are  more  mobile  than  na- 
tives. Indeed,  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress  to  permit  more  sltill- 
based  Immigration. 

Sharply  disagreeing  with  Simon's  ap- 
proach. Vernon  M.  Briggs  Jr.,  a  professor  of 
labor  economics  at  Cornell  University's  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations,  said  that  policies  that  rely  on 
new  immigrants  sire  looking  "for  an  immedi- 
ate quick  fix  by  dramatically  bringing  in 
more  people  without  looking  at  where  they 
go  ...  .  Immigration  does  have  a  role,  but  it 
must  be  labor-market-oriented  and  should 
not  be  the  first  recourse." 

He  suggested  that  such  short-term  solu- 
tions fail  to  recognize  an  opportunity  that 
all  businesses  have  to  help  redress  certain 
national  social  problems  even  as  they  battle 
to  satisfy  their  labor  needs.  Some  see  it  as 
the  silver  lining  in  the  labor  shortage  issue. 

There  are  many  public  policy  planners, 
antlpoverty  activists  and  politicians  who 
would  prefer  to  see  society  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone  by  meeting  the  needs  of 
small  businesses  while  rescuing  poor,  illiter- 
ate and  desolate  Americans  having  living 
tragic  and  dependent  lives. 

"My  greatest  fear  is  that  we'll  turn  to  im- 
migration as  an  answer  without  tapping  into 
the  underutilized  population,"  Briggs  said. 
"An  era  of  labor  shortages  is  a  rare  chance 
to  get  rid  of  the  underclass  in  our  country." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  7, 
19891 
Labor  Lrrmt:  A  Spscial  News  Report  on 
People  and  Their  Jobs  In  Oppicbs,  Fields 
AND  Factories 

Labor  Shortages  are  getting  tighter  and 
tighter,  companies  say. 


Among  personnel  managers,  43  percent 
had  moderate  to  "very  great"  problems  find- 
ing qualified  executives,  and  66  percent  had 
such  problems  finding  technical  help,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  of  707  respondents  by 
the  American  Society  for  Personnel  Admin- 
istration. A  worsening  pinch  is  seen  in  the 
next  five  years,  with  big  shortages  rising 
from  20  to  40  percent  for  office  help  in  the 
West,  62  to  70  percent  for  Northeast  skilled 
craftsmen,  and  21  to  27  percent  for  un- 
skilled Midwest  workers. 

A  lack  of  "hamburger  wrappers  in  their 
teens  will  soon  be  followed  by  a  shortage  of 
skilled  technicians,  professionals  and  man- 
agers," a  Midwest  health-care  facility  offi- 
cial says.  Higher  wages  are  used  by  58  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  to  lure  workers,  tui- 
tion aid  by  52  percent  and  better  health 
benefits  by  31  percent. 

(A  major  manufacturer's  personnel  chief 
complains  that  the  firm  ignores  his  warn- 
ings about  future  labor  shortages.) 

New  Jersey  State  APL-CIO. 

Trenton,  NJ,  March  8,  1989. 
Hon.  Frank  Lautenberg. 
U.S.  Senator:  NJ;  Senate  Hart  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  We  just 
wanted  to  write  and  let  you  know  that  the 
N.J.  State  AFL-CIO  supports  your  proposal 
to  require  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to 
issue  an  annual  listing  of  national  labor 
shortages  and  to  develop  an  annual  plan  for 
labor  shortage  reduction. 

Persistent  and  growing  lat>or  shortages 
have  emerged  as  a  serious  problem  in  New 
Jersey  and  threaten  to  stifle  our  state's  un- 
precedented economic  prosperity.  It's  also 
possible  that  these  shortages  could  ulti- 
mately increase  inflation  and  damage  our 
nation's  competitive  position  in  the  world 
economy. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  recruit  and 
train  a  larger,  skilled  workforce  in  New 
Jersey  and  throughout  the  nation,  the 
shortage  and  its  consequences  will  continue 
to  escalate.  We  see  your  initiative  as  an  im- 
portant step  in  resolving  the  problem,  and 
we  will  lend  it  our  full  support. 
Sincerely, 

Charlie  Marciante. 

New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Trenton,  NJ,  March  7,  1989. 
Senator  Frank  Lautenberg, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  We  have  re- 
viewed, with  interest,  your  proposal  to  re- 
quire the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  iden- 
tify occupations  for  which  there  will  likely 
be  labor  supply  shortages,  issue  an  annual 
listing  of  geographic  areas  and  nature  of  the 
shortages,  and  offer  measures  to  be  taken  to 
alleviate  shortages. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce wishes  to  indicate  its  support  for  the 
proposal  and  encourage  the  Introduction 
and  passage  of  legislation  to  achieve  this 
worthy  goal. 

We  might  offer  an  additional  thought 
about  the  project.  It  would  be  helpful  in 
guiding  employment  opportunities  if  the 
Department  of  Labor  would  also  publish  in- 
dicators of  the  kinds  of  jobs  and  geographic 
areas  experiencing  an  over  supply  of  labor. 

Employers  and  job  seekers  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment planners  could  find  lioth  sets  of 
data  to  be  valuable. 
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If  the  SUte  Chamber  can  be  of  assistance 
in  furthering  these  goals  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  on  us. 
Sincerely, 

James  C.  Morford, 

Vice  President, 
Governmental  Relations. 

New  Jersey  Business 
St  Industry  Association, 
Trenton,  NJ,  February  23,  1989. 
Hon.  Fbank  Lautenberg, 
Senate  Hart  Office  Buiiding.   Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  Is  to  express  the  New  Jersey 
Business  and  Industry  Association's  support 
for  your  proposal  to  require  the  U.S.  E>e- 
partment  of  Labor  to  issue  an  annual  listing 
of  labor  shortages  and  to  develop  an  annual 
plan  for  shortage  reduction. 

New  Jersey  is  currently  experiencing  a 
critical  labor  shortage.  In  our  1989  Econom- 
ic Outlook  Survey,  82  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents indicated  they  had  experienced 
shortages  of  skilled  labor  over  the  past  year. 
Almost  60  percent  had  experienced  difficul- 
ty hiring  clerical  help  and  an  amazing  47 
percent  could  not  find  enough  unskilled 
labor.  Never  in  the  history  of  our  survey- 
now  in  its  30th  year— has  New  Jersey  suf- 
fered such  a  severe  shortage  of  labor. 

These  shorUges  threaten  to  halt  the 
State's  economic  expansion.  In  addition, 
labor  shortages  Increase  inflation  and 
damage  the  U.S.  competitive  position  in  the 
world  economy.  F\irthermore,  demographic 
trends  to  the  year  2000  Indicate  that  unless 
action  is  taken  now,  the  nation's  labor 
shortage  is  likely  to  become  much  more 
acute. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Scarry, 
AssL  Vice  Presidentm 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  742.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Employ- 
ment Education  Institute;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Labor    and    Human    Re- 
sources. 

EMPLOYMENT  EDUCATION  INSTITUTE  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  require  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  establish  an  institute  to  pro- 
mote public  awareness  of  the  labor 
market  and  enhance  professionalism 
of  employment,  training,  and  vocation- 
al education  staff. 

Mr.  President,  today  more  than  ever 
before  Americans  depend  on  a  job. 
The  Nation's  labor  force  participation 
rate  stands  at  a  post  World  War  II 
high  of  66.8  percent  and  is  predicted 
to  increase  even  further  to  67.8  per- 
cent by  the  year  2000.  At  that  time 
close  to  75  percent  of  men  and  62  per- 
cent of  women  will  be  employed  or 
looking  for  work.  Although  a  job  is  a 
necessity  for  most  men  and  women, 
Americans  know  little  of  the  labor 
market  and  how  it  fimctions.  In  fact, 
recent  budget  cuts  have  decreased  the 
availability  of  information  on  jobs  and 
have  drastically  reduced  the  number 
of  employment  counselors  to  advise 
the  jobseeking  public. 

The  result  is  uninformed  career  deci- 
sionmaking and  unwise  job  search 
strategies  that  lead  to  increases  in  un- 


employment,   underemployment,    and 
labor  shortages. 

Closely  related  to  this  problem  of  in- 
adequate knowledge  of  the  labor 
market  is  the  difficulty  that  employ- 
ment, training,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion staffs  experience  attempting  to 
obtain  quality,  relevant  to  training. 
These  professionals  need  training 
themselves  so  they  can  analyze  labor 
market  developments  and  inform  cur- 
rent and  future  workers.  Previously  es- 
tablished institutes,  such  as  a  national 
labor  market  information  training  in- 
stitute have  long  been  disbanded. 
While  various  agencies  and  associa- 
tions have  from  time  to  time  offered 
selected  training,  there  is  no  national 
organization  with  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  offering  a  broad  range  of 
high  quality  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  employment,  training,  and 
vocational  education  staffs.  Also,  to 
take  advantage  of  irmovative  or  im- 
proved programs,  such  staffs  require 
access  to  a  central  clearinghouse  that 
publishes  regular  bulletins  concerning 
the  latest  advances  in  progrtun  design 
and  operation. 

Mr.  President,  to  address  these  labor 
market  and  training  issues,  this  bill 
would  create  a  U.S.  Employment  Edu- 
cation Institute.  Let  me  summarize 
the  bill.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  would  select  five  universi- 
ties to  form  the  institute.  One  of  the 
tmiversities  would  coordinate  institute 
operations,  while  the  other  four 
schools  would  be  assigned  specific 
functions.  The  coordinator  university 
would  serve  a  5-year  term  and  would 
report  to  an  institute  director,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  other  four  institutions  would 
serve  3-year  terms. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Education  In- 
stitute would  have  three  basic  func- 
tions. First,  the  institute  would  devel- 
op and  distribute  innovative  materials 
to  improve  the  public's  knowledge  of 
current  and  prospective  labor  market 
developments.  Such  information 
would  be  targeted  at  improving  indi- 
vidual decisionmaking  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  and 
to  cut  labor  shortages.  For  example,  a 
national  caunpaign  to  promote  educa- 
tion or  skills  training  in  certain  short- 
age occupations  could  be  the  focus  of 
one  such  effort.  Second,  the  institute 
would  prepare  and  deliver  training 
currlculums  for  employment,  training, 
and  vocational  education  practitioners. 
Such  training  would  be  aimed  at  en- 
hancing staff  competencies  and  pro- 
fessionalism and  would  certify  course 
graduates. 

And  third,  the  institute  would  oper- 
ate a  national  clearinghouse  for  irmo- 
vative employment,  training,  and  voca- 
tional education  programs,  and  track 
relevant  programs  in  other  countries. 

An  armual  base  of  funding  for  the 
Institute— $3  million- would  be  provid- 


ed by  the  Department  of  Labor,  with 
these  funds  supplemented  by  tuition 
charges.  Institute  priorities  would  be 
set  through  a  steering  committee  com- 
posed of  selected  employment,  train- 
ing, and  vocational  education  agencies 
and  associations,  and  organizations 
representing  employers,  students,  and 
the  unemployed. 

The  strength  of  the  Institute  would 
be  the  store  of  knowledge  accumulated 
by  Institute  trainers  and  staff  as  they 
assess  labor  market  trends  and  public 
need,  develop  and  deliver  training  cur- 
rlculums, and  operate  the  employ- 
ment, training,  vocational  education 
clearinghouse.  While  the  Institute 
would  emphasize  the  meeting  of  local 
needs,  it  need  not  replace  individual 
agency  training  initiatives.  It  would 
take  advantage  of  the  economies  of 
scale  offered  by  a  national  scope  and 
an  Interdisciplinary  approach. 

Mr.  President,  with  high  unemploy- 
ment still  prevalent  In  our  Inner  cities 
and  the  specter  of  labor  shortages 
threatening  continued  economic  ex- 
pansion, we've  got  to  get  smarter  when 
It  comes  to  the  U.S.  labor  market. 

This  bill  establishes  a  vital  resource 
to  guide  labor  force  participation  in  a 
way  that  would  minimize  unemploy- 
ment, underemployment,  and  labor 
shortages.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  742 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  -nTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Employ- 
ment Education  Institute  Act  of  1989". 

SEC  2.  PURPOSE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish 
an  institute  to  promote  public  awareness  of 
the  labor  market,  and  to  promote  profes- 
sionalism among  employment,  training,  and 
vocational  education  staff. 

SEC.  3.  nNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  general  inability  to  comprehend  cur- 
rent and  prospective  labor  market  trends 
has  been  a  major  contributor  to  uninformed 
career  decisions  and  unwise  Job  search  strat- 
egies, resulting  in  increased  unemployment, 
underemployment,  and  labor  shortages; 

(2)  employment,  training,  and  vocational 
education  practitioners  have  experienced 
difficulty  obtaining  quality,  relevant  train- 
ing that  would  allow  such  professionals  to 
effectively  analyze  labor  market  develop- 
ments and  communicate  findings  and  other 
relevant  information  to  current  and  future 
labor  force  participants: 

(3)  there  exists  no  national  organization 
with  the  responsibility  for  offering  a  broad 
range  of  high  quality  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  employment,  training,  and  vo- 
cational education  staffs:  and 

(4)  the  clearinghouse  activities  established 
in  section  455  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
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■hip  Act  to  publictee  Innovative  and  success- 
ful employment  and  training  programs  have 
been  too  limited  to  significantly  Impact  the 
employment  and  training  community,  and 
do  not  encompass  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

8W.   4.    BSTABUSHIIENT   OF   THE    BMPLOYMKNT 

KDUCATiON  iNsmrnrB. 

Section  45S<b)  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bKl)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Secretary").  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
shall  within  13  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  establish  an  Employment 
Education  Institute  (hereinafter  referred  to 
■a  the  "Institute")  which  shall— 

"(A)  develop  and  disseminate  innovative 
materials,  especially  for  Inner  city  school 
age  populations,  to  enhance  the  public's 
knowledge  of  current  and  prospective  labor 
market  developments,  and  which  focus  on 
Improving  Individual  career  decisionmaking 
and  job  search  strategies,  thereby  reducing 
unemployment  and  under-emplojrment.  and 
cutting  labor  shortages: 

"(B)  prepare  and  disseminate  training  cur- 
rlcultmis  for  employment,  training,  and  vo- 
catkmal  education  practitioners  which  focus 
on  enhancing  staff  competencies  and  prof es- 
stonalism; 

"(C)  announce,  schedule,  and  provide 
training  to  employment,  training,  and  voca- 
tional education  staff:  and 

"(D)  establish  and  operate  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  Innovative  and  successful 
employment,  training,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  including— 

"(t)  formal  outreach  to  Identify,  analyze, 
and  evaluate  various  State  and  local  em- 
ployment, training,  and  vocational  educa- 
tfcmal  programs; 

"(11)  publication  and  dissemination  of  a 
quarterly  clearinghouse  bulletin  which  sum- 
marises the  information  collected  by  the 
clearinghouse;  and 

"(111)  tracking  and  reporting  on  relevant 
employment,  training,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  of  other  countries. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  through  a  com- 
petitive selection  process,  enter  Into  5  grant 
agreements  with  5  universities  located  in 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Such  agreements  shall 
contain  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
grant  recipient  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  sliall  be  entered  into  at 
such  time  and  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe. 

"(3)  Each  university  desiring  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  grant  application  at  such  time,  in 
such  form,  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Each  such 
application  shall— 

"(A)  describe  the  activities  for  which  as- 
sistance is  sought; 

"(B)  Include  a  demonstration  of  expertise 
In  appropriate  ctirriculum  and  labor  market 
development,  training  delivery,  and  clear- 
inghouse operations:  and 

"(C)  contain  such  other  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(4)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  ««T*g"***  a  Director  of  the  Institute, 
who  shall  be  a  Senior  Executive  Service  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Labor: 

"(B)  Idmtlfy  1  of  the  5  universities  select- 
ed pursuant  to  paragraph  3  to  serve  as  the 
coordinator  of  Institute  operations: 

"(C)  anlgn  specific  functions  to  each  of 
the  universities  selected  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 3: 


"(D)  appoint  a  steering  committee  to  rep- 
resent— 

"(i)  employers: 

"(ii)  students; 

"(ill)  unemployed  individuals;  and 

"(iv)  employment,  training,  and  vocational 
education  agencies  and  associations; 
to  recommend  annual  Institute  priorities, 
evaluate  Institute  performance,  and  provide 
suggestions  for  improvement. 

"(5)  The  steering  committee  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  shall  be  chaired 
by  the  Director  of  the  Institute  and  shall 
meet  at  least  twice  aimually. 

"(8)  Of  the  5  universities  selected  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (3).  the  university  selected 
as  coordinator  shall  serve  a  5-year  term. 
The  remaining  4  universities  shall  each 
serve  3-year  terms,  except,  of  the  universi- 
ties, initially  selected— 

"(A)  1  university  shall  serve  for  4  years: 

"(B)  2  universities  shall  serve  for  3  years: 
and 

"(C)  I  university  shall  serve  for  2  years.". 

SEC.  &.  AirraORIZA'nON  or  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  csjry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
$3.000.0(X>  for  fiscal  year  1990.  and 
$3,000,000  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year.* 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  743.  A  bill  to  reduce  campaign  ex- 
penditures in  Federal  elections  by  pro- 
viding a  stable,  adequate  discount  to 
Federal  candidates  for  broadcast  ad- 
vertising time  prior  to  an  election;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

CAMTAIGN  COST  RKDUCTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday's  exchange  on  the  floor  re- 
garding campaign  finance  was  encour- 
aging to  those  of  us  striving  for  effec- 
tive reform  of  our  system  of  fiiumcing 
political  campaigns.  It  is  further  proof 
of  the  virtually  universal  belief  that 
our  present  system  is  in  need  of  sub- 
stantial repair.  It  was  an  appropriate 
bipartisan  prolog  to  my  reintroduction 
of  the  Campaign  Cost  Reduction  Act. 

On  the  eve  of  hearings  in  the  Senate 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee. 
which  will  focus  on  the  campaign  fi- 
nance system  and  the  legislative  reme- 
dies which  have  been  proposed.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  appropriate  time  to  re- 
introduce legislation  which  addresses 
the  single  largest  cost  component  of 
political  campaigns:  broadcast  adver- 
tising. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  increase 
we  have  seen  in  campaign  spending  is 
due  to  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  broad- 
cast advertising.  From  1978  to  1988, 
the  total  cost  of  House  and  Senate 
campaigns  more  than  doubled,  from 
$194  milUon  to  $450  million.  In  these 
same  four  election  cycles,  the  expense 
for  television  advertising  more  than 
tripled,  as  the  cost  of  television  adver- 
tising eats  up  at  least  half  and  as 
much  as  three-quarters  of  all  money 
spent  in  a  campaign. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  the  Campaign  Cost  Reduction 
Act  of  1989.  would  alleviate  the  severe 
financial  burden  which  broadcast  ad- 
vertising places  on  political  campaigns. 


This  bill  would  give  Federal  candidates 
nonpreemptible  broadcast  time  for 
campaign  advertising,  at  the  lowest 
rate  charged  for  any  time  in  the  same 
period,  during  the  final  weeks  before 
an  election.  Thus,  whatever  a  broad- 
caster charges  for  the  least  expensive 
type  of  preemptible  time  on  a  particu- 
lar program  will  be  the  rate  stipulated 
for  political  candidates— but  the  candi- 
dates will  get  non-preemptible  time  for 
their  money. 

This  legislation  would  significantly 
benefit  candidates  and  voters  for 
whom  television  is  their  window  on 
the  electoral  process.  While  the  effect 
of  this  legislation  on  campaign  spend- 
ing would  be  tremendous,  its  effect  on 
broadcasters  would  be  minimal.  Politi- 
cal advertising  accounts  for  only 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  of  broad- 
casters' total  revenues.  The  lucrative 
Federal  grant  of  a  broadcast  license 
certainly  is  worth  that  much.  To 
lessen  the  Campaign  Cost  Reduction 
Act's  effect  on  local  broadcasters  even 
further.  I  have  narrowed  its  scope  to 
Federal  campaigns  only. 

The  broader  version  of  this  bill, 
which  I  Introduced  last  year,  was  the 
subject  of  a  very  favorable  hearing 
before  the  Senate  communications 
subcommittee.  It  set  the  stage  for  this 
renewed  effort  to  address  a  crucial 
aspect  of  political  campaigns. 

Broadcast  aulvertising  is  not  an 
option  for  candidates,  it  is  a  political 
necessity.  It  is  the  only  means  of  effec- 
tively communicating  with  the  majori- 
ty of  voters.  And  voters  have  come  to 
rely  on  this  medium  to  leam  about  the 
candidates  and  their  position  on 
issues. 

The  importance  of  political  broad- 
cast advertising  has  been  legally  recog- 
nized for  nearly  2  decades.  In  1971. 
Congress  required  broadcasters  to  give 
political  candidates  a  discount  on  ad- 
vertising time.  Since  then,  however, 
broadcasters'  marketing  practices  and 
candidates'  need  for  non-preemptible 
time  have  rendered  this  discount 
meaningless.  In  the  meantime,  broad- 
cast advertising  has  become  even  more 
critical  to  our  electoral  process.  There- 
fore it  is  imperative  that  we  reexamine 
the  issue  and  insure  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  1971  is  in  fact  carried  out 
in  1989  and  beyond. 

The  broadcast  industry  is  unique,  in 
that  it  produces  no  tangible  goods,  yet 
it  is  immensely  profitable  and  ex- 
tremely powerful.  It  is  the  single 
greatest  source  of  information  for 
Americans.  It  is  our  eye  on  the  world, 
and  on  the  political  process.  It  is  so  in- 
trinsic to  our  society  that  we  brought 
television  cameras  into  Congress  so 
that  Americans  could  view  democracy 
in  action. 

Mr.  President,  broadcasters  derive 
this  power  and  profit  from  access  to  a 
scarce  public  resource,  the  airwaves. 
They  are  granted  this  access  by  the 
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Federal  Government.  This  legislation 
does  not  deny  broadcasters  the  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  handsomely  from  this 
federally  guaranteed  resource.  In- 
stead, it  merely  prevents  them  from 
making  windfall  profits  at  the  expense 
of  the  democratic  electoral  process. 

The  Campaign  Cost  Reduction  Act 
recognizes  the  realities  of  today's  po- 
litical campaigns.  Increasingly,  Con- 
gress is  acknowledging  the  problems  in 
our  campaign  finance  system.  It  is 
time  we  did  something  about  it.  This 
bill  is  an  important  step  toward  real 
campaign  finance  reform,  and  I  urge 
its  swift  passage  by  the  Congress.* 

By   Mr.   SASSER   (for   himself, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.  745.  A  bill  to  improve  the  High- 
way Bridge  Replacement  and  Reha- 
bilitation Program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Envlrorunent  and  Public  Works. 

N ATIOItAL  BRISOE  MPROVDIKIfT  ACT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  Highway  Bridge  Replace- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Program.  It 
will  be  similar  to  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced in  previous  Congresses. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  Senator  Moywihaw,  is  joining  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  Transportation  and 
Infrastructure,  his  thoughts  will  be 
most  valuable  as  this  measure  is  debat- 
ed. 

On  April  1,  the  bridge  over  the  Hat- 
chie  River  near  Covington,  TN,  col- 
lapsed, killing  eight  people.  It  was  but 
one  more  vivid  example  of  the  decay 
in  our  Nation's  bridge  system. 

The  evidence  clearly  Indicates  that 
the  bridges  in  the  United  States  are  in 
a  sorry  state  indeed.  The  Federal 
Bridge  Program,  which  should  be  part 
of  the  solution,  is  part  of  the  problem. 

A  report  by  the  General  Accoimting 
Office,  prepared  at  my  request,  details 
serious  problems  in  the  Highway 
Bridge  Replacement  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Program.  It  points  out  a  lack  of 
coordination  and  consistency  in  the 
collection  of  data  and  in  the  standards 
that  are  used  in  assessing  the  condi- 
tion of  bridges.  This  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  allocate  Federal  funds  where 
they  are  most  needed. 

The  end  result,  according  to  the 
report.  Is  that  FHWA's  cost  estimates 
are  based  on  questionable  data  and 
each  State's  share  of  Federal  fimds  is 
affected  by  inaccurate  and  incomplete 
reporting. 

The  previous  administration  made 
some  cosmetic  changes  in  the  bridge 
program.  But  they  didn't  reaUy  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem. 

For  that  reason  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  remarks  of  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Skinner  when  he  visited  the  site 
of  the  collapsed  bridge  last  week.  Sec- 
retary Skinner  agreed  that  the  bridge 


system  in  the  United  States  is  in  a  se- 
rious state  of  decay.  I  trust  that  this 
indicates  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  current  administration  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  situ- 
ation any  longer.  The  bridges  in  this 
country  are  in  serious  need  of  repair. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  estimate  of 
the  total  cost  to  rebuild  and  rehabili- 
tate deficient  bridges  was  $42  biUion. 
Today  that  figure  is  over  $51  billion. 

In  its  1987  report  to  Congress,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  esti- 
mated that  over  240,000  of  the  coun- 
try's 575,000  bridges  are  deficient.  Of 
those  240,000,  about  220,000  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  Highway  Bridge  Replace- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Program. 

Here  in  Tennessee,  there  are  7.789 
bridges  which  are  rated  as  deficient. 
That  is  39.8  percent  of  Tennessee's 
total  number  of  18,546  bridges  in  the 
Federal  bridge  inventory.  Many  of 
them  are  considered  fimctionally  obso- 
lete. 

Now,  I  realize  we  cannot  wave  a 
magic  wand  and  spend  all  the  money 
we  would  wish  on  the  Federal  Bridge 
Program.  However,  we  must  ensure 
that  the  money  we  do  spend  is  being 
spent  as  effectively  as  possible.  Be- 
cause of  the  inefficiencies  in  the  High- 
way Bridge  Replacement  and  Reha- 
bilitation Program  we  are  not  getting 
the  most  out  of  every  dollar  we  spend. 
That  is  simply  unacceptable  when  the 
solutions  are  readily  available. 

In  these  days  of  budget  deficits,  we 
cannot  afford  to  spend  taxpayers 
money  inefficiently.  We  carmot  afford 
to  have  the  scarce  resources  of  the 
bridge  program  misallocated  because 
of  incorrect  or  incomplete  data  collec- 
tion. 

My  legislation  will  correct  m^ny  of 
the  problems  that  the  GAO  report 
identifies. 

It  requires  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  review  and  encourage  the 
compliance  of  aU  Federal  and  State 
agencies  with  current  national  bridge 
inspection  standards. 

It  reviews  the  criteria  for  assigning 
priorities  for  bridge  repair  and  reha- 
bilitation so  as  to  better  concentrate 
limited  funding  on  bridges  most  in 
need  of  repair. 

The  bill  also  establishes  procedures 
for  the  rapid  completion  of  the  nation- 
al bridge  inventory  and  provides  for  a 
public  information  program  regarding 
th^  safety  of  our  bridges. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  in  supporting  this  legislation.  It  is 
a  practical  and  concrete  step  we  can 
take  now  to  reverse  the  increasingly 
critical  condition  of  our  Nation's 
bridges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  745 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Bridge  Improvement  Act  of  1989". 
SEC  I.  references  and  definitions. 

(a)  Referz^ces.— Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided,  whenever  In  this  Act  a 
reference  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision,  respectively,  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  DEmnxiONS.— For  purposes  of  this 
Act- 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

<2)  The  term  "bridge"  means  a  structure 
on  which  a  highway  crosses  over  waterways, 
other  topographical  barriers,  other  high- 
ways, and  railroads. 

(3)  The  term  "highway"  shall  have  the 
meaning  provided  in  section  101(a). 

(4)  The  term  "Federal-aid  system"  shall 
have  the  meaning  provided  in  section 
101(a). 

(5)  The  term  "improvement"  includes  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation. 

(6)  The  term  "deficient"  means  structural- 
ly deficient  or  functionally  obsolete. 

(7)  The  term  "highway  bridge  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program"  means 
the  highway  bridge  replacement  and  reha- 
bilitation program  established  under  section 
144. 

(8)  The  term  "national  bridge  inspection 
standards"  means  the  national  bridge  in- 
spection standards  established  under  section 
151. 

SEC.  J.  HNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  FiKDiHGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  of  the  more  than  575,000  bridges  in  the 
United  States,  almost  4  out  of  every  10  are 
deficient: 

(2)  deficient  bridges  Increase  the  potential 
for  traffic  deaths.  Injuries,  and  property 
damage,  and  add  to  fuel  consumption,  alr 
pollutlon,  and  the  cost  of  goods  and  services; 
and 

(3)  the  total  cost  to  replace  and  rehabili- 
tate deficient  bridges  nationwide  Is  rapidly 
approaching  $68,000,000,000. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  make  effective  revisions  of  the  highway 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram In  order  to  ensure  the  replacement 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  deficient  bridges  in 
the  United  States  in  a  timely  and  efficient 
manner,  the  fair  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  within  the  various  SUtes  for  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  bridges,  and  the 
compliance  of  the  States  with  the  national 
bridges  Inspection  standards. 

SEC.  4.  BRIDGE  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM. 

The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  revise,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  144,  the 
criteria  for  assignment  of  priorities  for 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation  under 
such  section  to  concentrat*  Federal  funding 
on  bridges  most  In  need  of  replacement  and 
rehabilitation; 

(2)  establish  a  formal  procedure  for  the 
exercise  of  the  Secretary's  discretion  in  se- 
lecting highway  bridge  replacement  and  re- 
hablllUtlon  projects  for  the  obligation  of 
funds  under  section  144(g)  to  ensure  consid- 
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ention  of  the  coste  and  benefits  of  each 
such  project  and  the  classification  of  the 
brtdse  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 144  in  each  such  project: 

(3)  establish  administration  guidelines  for 
the  distribution  of  hlchway  bridge  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  apportioned  funds 
throughout  each  State  under  section  144(J) 
with  provisions  for  flexibility  with  respect 
to  State  administration  of  the  apportioned 
funds;  and 

(4)  monitor  the  distribution  of  highway 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram apportioned  funds  throughout  each 
State  under  section  144<J). 

SIC    i.    NATIONAL    BUDGE    INSPKCHON    STAND- 
AIDS. 

(a)  In  GnoKAi.— The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  review  each  SUtes  compliance  with 
the  national  bridge  inspection  standards; 

(2)  revise  such  standards — 

(A)  to  improve  inspection  requirements, 
including  decreasing  the  maximum  time 
lapse  between  inspections: 

(B)  to  define  precisely  the  factors  to  be 
considered  and  the  methods  used  In  rating 
the  condition  of  bridges;  and 

(C)  to  establish  a  standard  for  timely 
processing  data  resulting  from  Inspections 
under  such  standards: 

(3)  assess  the  need  for  greater  State  and 
local  government  authority  for  inspection  of 
bridges: 

(4)  encourage  the  SUtes  to  take  the  ac- 
tions necessary  fully  to  comply  with  the  na- 
tional bridge  inspection  standards  relating 
to  posting  limits  on  bridges  and  closing 
bridges;  and 

(5)  ensure  that  all  Federal  agencies  main- 
taining bridges  comply  with  the  national 
bridge  inspection  standards. 

(b)  Plam  op  Compliamcx.— <1>  By  no  later 
than  July  1.  1990.  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
Implement  a  plan  of  action  designed  to 
result  In  full  compliance  by  the  States  and 
local  governments  with  the  national  bridge 
inspection  standards. 

(2)  In  preparing  the  plan  required  by 
paragraph  (l )  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  consider  the  imposition  of  penal- 
ties and  other  sanctions  against  the  States 
and  local  governments  not  fully  complying 
with  such  standards. 

nc  (.  NATIONAL  BRIDGE  INVENTOKT. 

By  not  later  than  July  1.  1990.  the  Secre- 
tary shall— 

(1)  establish  procedures  to  ensure  the 
rapid  completion  and  maintenance  of  accu- 
rate Inventories  of  bridges  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  section  144;  and 

(2)  inventory  all  bridges  maintained  by 
Federal  agencies. 

nc  7.  PVBLIC  INTOUIATION. 

The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  plan  for  a 
public  information  program  with  respect  to 
the  weight  limits,  closings,  and  hazards,  if 
any,  of  each  bridge.  The  Secretary  shall  In- 
clude In  such  plan  provisions  for  administra- 
tion of  such  program  by  the  States. 

sec  I.  KSPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  January  1, 
1991,  a  report  on  the  administrative  actions 
taken  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  results  of  such  actions.  Such  report 
shall  include— 

(1)  recommendations  for  legislative  action 
as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to 
ensure  that— 

(A)  the  bridges  most  in  need  of  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  are  always  selected 
for  fiudlng  under  the  highway  bridge  re- 
placement  and  rehabilitation  program; 


(B)  there  Is  a  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  such  funding  throughout  each  State; 
and 

(C)  the  States  fully  comply  with  the  na- 
tional bridge  Inspection  standards:  and 

(2)  the  Secretary's  recommendations  with 
respect  to  whether  the  Congress  should  in- 
crease the  maximum  per  centum  of  appor- 
tioned funds  which  may  be  expended  under 
section  144(g)  for  projects  to  replace  or  re- 
habilitate highway  bridges  located  on  public 
roads,  other  than  on  a  Federal-aid  system.* 
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By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  746.  A  bill  to  implement  a  Federal 
crime  control  and  law  enforcement 
program  and  to  assist  States  in  crime 
control  and  law  enforcement  efforts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate Attorney  General  Thorn- 
burgh;  the  new  drug  czar,  William 
Bennett;  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Jack  Kemp, 
for  their  initiatives  yesterday  in  un- 
dertaking a  significant  attack  on  the 
problems  of  drugs  and  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  good  start:  however,  only  a  start. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  urge  that  there  must  be  at- 
tention directed  to  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  on  the  problems  of 
drugs  and  crime.  We  must  not  let  the 
impression  arise  that  more  is  being 
done  for  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington, 
DC,  because  of  the  535  congressional 
citizens,  than  is  being  done  or  will  be 
done  for  the  citizens  of  this  coimtry 
who  live  In  the  ghettos  of  Watts  in  Los 
Angeles,  or  the  Bowery  in  New  York, 
or  the  slums  of  north  Philadelphia. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion focused  on  Washington,  DC,  for 
many  reasons.  When  a  gim  battle 
erupted  recently  in  the  presence  of  a 
distinguished  U.S.  Senator,  it  received 
national  attention.  When  the  homi- 
cide rate  has  risen  in  Washington,  DC. 
and  our  international  visitors  and  our 
national  tourists  have  been  threat- 
ened, there  is  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  when  this 
problem  affects  Capitol  Hill's  435 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  100 
Senators,  and  when  Washington.  DC, 
is  under  attack  by  the  drug  dealers 
and  the  drug  murderers,  and  Cabinet 
officers  are  in  danger,  there  is  a  lot  of 
attention  focused  on  this  problem.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  America 
than  Capitol  Hill. 

While  I  applaud  the  initiatives  for 
Washington,  DC,  and  spoke  out  very 
strongly  when  I  was  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  in  1983,  1984,  1985,  and 
1986  that  the  lead  should  be  taken  in 
this  city,  we  still  should  not  forget  the 
rest  of  America  and  we  must  craft  a 
program  against  drugs  and  against 
crime  for  the  rest  of  the  country  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  the  homicide  rate  is 
appalling  in  Washington.  DC.  but  it  is 


appalling  in  many  other  major  cities 
in  this  country.  The  March  28,  1989, 
New  York  Times  reports  the  increase 
in  homicides  this  year  in  Washington. 
DC,  at  55  percent.  But  Chicago,  IL.  is 
not  far  behind  at  37.5  percent.  Phila- 
delphia is  not  far  behind  at  35  percent, 
and  there  are  major  homicide  in- 
creases in  Atlanta.  Detroit.  Dallas,  Los 
Angeles,  New  Orleans,  and  many  other 
cities  in  this  country.  Since  that  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
the  homicide  rate  has  gone  up  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, because  of  the  limited  time,  that 
an  article  from  yesterday's  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu) 
recounting  the  slaying  of  a  man  in  a 
drug-turf  battle,  a  battle  which  has 
become  very  commonplace  in  this 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  really  have  to  get  serious 
about  the  problem  of  crime  in  America 
and  the  problem  of  drugs  in  America 
and  really  devote  significant  resources 
for  domestic  defense.  This  has  been  a 
subject  which  the  Presiding  Officer 
and  I  have  addressed  many  times  in 
our  tenure  in  the  Senate,  and  may  the 
Record  show,  since  the  television  cam- 
eras are  probably  on  me  and  not  on 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 
Senator  DeConcini.  that  he  nodded  in 
the  affirmative.  As  we  used  to  say  in 
court,  let  the  record  show  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  was 
the  district  attorney  of  Tucson  while  I 
was  the  district  attorney  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  we  have  carried  our  commit- 
ment and  attack  on  the  causes  of 
crime  and  the  crime  pattern  in  our 
work  in  the  Senate  and  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Since  the  97th  Congress.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  introduced  comprehensive 
legislation  calling  on  an  allocation  of  1 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  to 
attack  the  problems  of  crime.  I  did 
this  first  in  1981  and  have  repeated  it 
in  each  successive  Congress,  some- 
times at  the  risk  of  having  people  say, 
"Well,  you  are  repeating  the  same  old 
bill,"  but  I  have  done  so  with  delibera- 
tion t)ecause  I  believe  that  if  we  em- 
phasize these  problems  enough  that 
we  can  have  an  effect  and  that  it  is 
going  to  take  repeated  efforts. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
was  chairman  of  the  D.C.  Subcommit- 
tee that  I  urged  the  funding  for  a 
major  jail  for  Washington,  DC.  I  am 
appalled  that  that  jail  has  not  been 
constructed,  even  though  funds  were 
appropriated  for  it  some  3  years  ago. 
That  is  one  of  the  items  which  was 
talked  about  by  Dr.  Bennett  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  refinement  of  my  prior  legisla- 
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tion designated  the  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1989. 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  this 
legislation  focuses  on  subjects  which  I 
have  addressed  on  the  floor  in  the 
past,  focuses  on  the  need  for  police, 
for  courts,  for  prisons  and  an  adden- 
dum on  the  problem  of  gangs  which 
we  have  to  address  in  this  country, 
and  my  reasons  and  my  specific  pro- 
posals on  gangs  are  set  forth  in  the 
text  of  the  floor  statement.  Because  of 
the  limitation  of  time  I  will  rely  on 
that  statement  to  carry  the  argument 
In  favor  of  that  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  law  enforcement  and  police, 
this  legislation  has  Important  provi- 
sions to  increase  the  fimds  for  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, which  is  doing  an  outstanding 
job,  and  has  been  credited  widely  for 
enforcement  of  the  Armed  Career 
Criminal  Act  which  maltes  It  a  Federal 
offense  punishable  by  15  years  to  life 
In  jail  for  a  career  criminal  to  be 
caught  with  a  firearm.  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today  a  story  appears  de- 
scribing the  targeting  of  some  of  these 
career  criminals  eligible  for  the  act 
who  can  be  put  In  jail  effectively  for 
life.  This  will  enormously  reduce  the 
number  of  crimes  because  studies  Indi- 
cate that  these  career  criminals 
commit  between  300  and  700  crimes  a 
year. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  limited  time 
available  I  would  like  to  focus  on  the 
subject  of  prisons  because  that  truly  is 
the  present  bottleneck  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Although  more  will 
have  to  be  done  for  law  enforcement 
officials  on  the  street.  And  more  will 
have  to  be  done  to  Improve  the  court 
system  by  adding  courtrooms  and 
judges  and  prosecutors,  a  subject  omit- 
ted In  yesterdays  announcement  by 
Dr.  Beimett  and  the  others.  But  the 
most  critical  aspect,  the  most  critical 
shortage  in  the  crlmlnaJ  justice  sys- 
tems, constitutes  the  prisons.  This  also 
was  noted  yesterday  by  Dr.  Bennett.  It 
has  been  noted  by  many.  It  has  been 
acted  on  by  few.  If  any. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  coimtry  today 
there  are  99.764  more  people  in  State 
prisons  than  there  Is  space.  I  should 
not  say  "there."  Mr.  President.  That  Is 
a  figure  from  January  1.  1988.  An  up- 
dated statistic  would  place  that  figure 
I  think  well  over  100.000. 

Mr.  President,  today  there  are  10 
States  with  their  entire  prison  system 
under  court  orders.  Mr.  President, 
today  there  are  30  States  which  have 
major  institutions  in  their  State  pris- 
ons under  a  court  order.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  eight  other  States  where  liti- 
gation Is  pending  to  have  those  States 
placed  under  court  order. 

Beyond  the  States  where  the  Jails 
containing  sentenced  prisoners  are 
placed  under  court  order,  there  are 
major  cities  In  this  country  which 
have  Institutions  under  court  order: 


the  District  of  Columbia,  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh,  New  York  City,  and 
many,  many  other  cities  In  this  coun- 
try have  correctional  Institutions 
under  court  order. 

This  has  created  a  problem  where 
many  convicts,  dangerous  convicts,  are 
being  released  to  the  streets  because 
there  Is  Insufficient  space  to  hold 
them.  For  example,  the  "Report  to  the 
Nation  on  Crime  and  Justice,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
points  out  at  page  109,  a  March  1988 
publication,  that  during  1985,  19 
States  reported  nearly  19,000  early  re- 
leases under  one  or  more  early  release 
programs.  Nineteen  thousand  convicts 
have  been  released  early  who  should 
not  have  been  released  because  there 
Is  Insufficient  jail  space. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  countless 
thousands  of  Individuals  who  should 
be  in  detention  today  who  have  been 
released  because  the  detention  facili- 
ties are  overcrowded  and  understaffed. 

Beyond  that  there  are  many  convicts 
who  have  been  processed  through  the 
judicial  system  and  the  laborious  proc- 
ess where  so  many  are  not  reached  for 
trial,  where  so  many  are  not  appre- 
hended. And  at  the  end  of  that  long 
trial  they  are  not  sentenced  because 
there  is  insufficient  prison  space  for 
them  to  be  incarcerated.  This  issue 
was  a  subject  of  extended  hearings  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee when  I  chaired  that  subcommittee 
and  because  of  the  brevity  of  time  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  ex- 
tract of  the  hearings  from  June  11. 
1986  be  Incorporated  in  the  Recoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Chief  Judge  Fred 
Ugast  of  the  District  of  Columbia  tes- 
tifies that  it  is  a  fact  that  some  are  not 
sentenced  that  ought  to  be  sentenced 
because  of  the  shortage  of  prison 
space,  and  the  chief  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeals.  Judge  Pryor,  confirmed 
Judge  Ugast's  testimony. 

Mr.  President,  the  scandal  of  insuffi- 
cient jail  space  in  the  United  States  re- 
sults in  truly  astounding  cases  like  the 
one  reported  recently,  February  27, 
out  of  Little  Rock,  AR,  where  a  con- 
victed murderer  who  was  found  guilty 
of  murder  In  the  first  degree,  a  fire- 
arm murder  in  a  parking  lot,  sen- 
tenced to  25  years  In  Jail  and  released 
Immediately  because  of  Insufficient 
jail  space. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has 
spoken  with  emphatic  rhetoric  about 
the  problem  of  drugs  In  America,  and 
has  appropriated  substantial  funds, 
$1.8  billion  In  1986.  Last  year  we  au- 
thorized $2.7  billion  and  legislation 
which  the  presiding  Senator  and  this 
Senator  were  Instrumental  In,  and  we 
now  have  to  appropriate  those  funds. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  unless  emer- 
gency action  Is  taken  for  Jail  space  In 


this  coimtry  that  our  efforts  will  be  to 
little  avail.  This  Is  reinforced  by  the 
sharp  attack,  rhetorically,  by  Federal 
officials  yesterday  featured  promi- 
nently on  the  front  pages  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  most  or  many  of  the  other 
newspapers  across  this  country,  that 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  than 
merely  to  talk  about  drugs  and  crime. 
There  are  many  facets  of  the  problem 
which  have  to  be  addressed  but  none 
is  as  Important  as  the  Jail  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  which  I 
have  put  forth  today  which  are  includ- 
ed In  my  floor  statement  sse  only  a  be- 
ginning. This  Is  a  subject  which  I  will 
return  to  when  we  have  the  budget 
resolution  on  the  floor.  This  Is  a  sub- 
ject which  I  know  President  Bush  Is 
deeply  concerned  about  as  are  his 
other  leaders  In  the  White  House,  a 
matter  which  I  have  taken  up  there, 
looking  forward  to  some  legislation 
which  will  address  this  Issue  In  a  very 
forceful  way. 

But  I  close  by  again  complimenting 
the  Federal  officials  who  have  taken 
the  stand  announced  yesterday 
against  drugs  and  crime  in  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  yet  to  emphasize  that  it  Is 
a  good  start  but  only  a  start,  the  rest 
of  America  cannot  be  left  out.  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  address  a  problem  be- 
cause of  Its  high  visibility  on  Capitol 
Hill  with  the  100  of  us  in  the  Senate 
and  the  435  in  the  House.  Equal  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  other  cities 
throughout  the  country  where  this 
problem  is  virtually  as  serious. 

Mr.  P»resident,  to  repeat,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1989  to  address  the  following  Issues: 
the  proliferation  of  drug  gangs  In 
America,  and  the  need  for  additional 
prison  space  to  Incarcerate  career 
criminals,  and  for  new  programs  to 
provide  realistic  rehabilitation  to  first 
and  some  second  offenders. 

This  bin  builds  upon  over  30  years' 
experience  In  related  work.  I  have 
served  as  district  attorney  of  Philadel- 
phia, as  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Croals.  and  I  am  pres- 
ently a  member  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  cochalrman  of  the 
Congressional  Crime  Caucus.  This  bill 
supplements  the  crime  package  I  in- 
troduced on  January  25,  1989,  which 
included  S.  36,  to  establish  constitu- 
tional procedures  for  Imposing  the 
death  penalty  for  certain  Federal  of- 
fenses; S.  178,  to  allocate  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  for  a  luitlonal  vio- 
lent crime  program  for  fiscal  year 
1990;  S.  180,  to  authorize  incarceration 
in  Federal  prisons  of  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  under 
State  habitual  offender  statutes;  and 
S.  181,  to  encourage  States  to  provide 
job  training  and  basic  literacy  sicllls  to 
certain  prisoners  before  they  are  pa- 
roled.   The    legislation    I    introduce 
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today  specifically  targets  the  newest 
group  of  career  criminals:  violent, 
armed  gang  members  involved  in  drug 
trafficking. 

Los  Angeles.  CA,  has  an  acute  drug 
gang  problem,  and  I  directed  my  staff 
to  collect  data  from  primary  sources  in 
that  particularly  afflicted  city.  They 
met  with  officials  on  Federal.  State, 
and  local  levels  involved  in  law  en- 
forcement, education,  and  community 
action.  Accompanying  members  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment on  routine  patrols  of  neighbor- 
hoods where  drug  gangs  flourish,  they 
witnessed  for  themselves  a  very  des- 
perate situation.  Their  insights  are  in- 
corporated into  the  substance  of  this 
legislation. 

GAltCS 

Not  since  the  1920's  has  such  wide- 
spread violence  plagued  our  city 
streets.  This  lawlessness  revolves 
around  the  illegal  drug  trade,  and  in- 
creasingly involves  our  Nation's  young 
people.  Children  as  young  as  10  and  11 
use  and  deal  drugs.  Unless  we  take  im- 
mediate and  vigorous  action,  we  run 
the  risk  of  fostering  a  permanent 
urban  underclass  living  outside  the 
common  values  of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  escalating  market 
for  crack,  a  potent  smokeable  cocaine 
derivative,  has  transformed  portions 
of  our  cities  into  battlegrounds  where 
territory  is  violently  secured  and  pro- 
tected by  both  youth  and  adult  gangs. 
Frequently,  these  gangs  are  organized 
along  racial  and  ethnic  lines,  although 
preserving  a  cultural  identification  is 
less  central  to  gang  formation  than  it 
once  was.  Traffic  in  narcotics,  the  use 
of  automatic  and  semiautomatic  weap- 
ons, and  indiscriminate  violence,  to- 
gether represent  a  dire  change  in  the 
motives  behind  gang  organization. 
Names  that  have  become  all  too  famil- 
iar to  residents  of  our  urban  areas,  in 
particular,  are  Jamaican  Posses,  which 
operate  mainly  on  the  east  coast;  and 
Bloods  and  Crips,  which  are  among 
the  most  violent  of  west  coast  gangs, 
made  up  mostly  of  black  youth  identi- 
fied by  rituals  and  talismans.  Hispanic 
gangs.  Pacific  Asian  gangs,  and  older 
gangs  such  as  Hell's  Angels,  are  among 
others  that  vie  for  pieces  of  the  very 
lucrative  illegal  drug  trade. 

Nationwide,  30  to  40  Jamaican  gangs 
with  a  membership  totaling  about 
5,000  have  been  linked  to  approxi- 
mately 800  murders,  including  more 
than  350  in  1987.  The  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  [LAPD]  reports 
that  75  to  100  gangs,  supplied  by  Co- 
lombian drug  smugglers,  are  involved 
in  cocaine  distribution  at  the  present 
time.  And  on  January  1,  1989,  the 
LAPD  reported  that  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les County  area  there  were  207  gang- 
related  killings  in  the  first  10  months 
of  1988,  representing  a  24.7-percent  in- 
crease over  the  same  period  in  1987.  In 
September  1988,  the  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment's Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 


and  Delinquency  Prevention  reported 
that  in  1987,  gang  violence  rose  88  per- 
cent in  Los  Angeles.  Sheriff  Sherman 
Block,  whose  department  patrols  unin- 
corporated areas  of  the  county,  as  well 
as  smaller  cities,  reported  that  1,400 
gang-related  murders  were  committed 
in  the  county  during  the  last  5  years. 
Innocent  bystanders  have  paid  the 
highest  price  for  being  merely  in  the 
vicinity  of  so-called  drive-by  shootings. 

Groups  calling  themselves  Bloods, 
Crips,  and  Jamaican  Posses  have  re- 
cently been  identified  in  cities 
throughout  the  Nation.  Other 
groups— the  Miami  Boys,  Chicago's  El 
Rukns— also  appear  to  be  branching 
out  to  new  regions.  Whether  this  rep- 
resents the  rise  of  a  nationally  inter- 
twined drug  distribution  network  or 
some  more  informal  association  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Regardless,  the 
trademarks  of  illegality— the  regalia  of 
membership,  including  characteristic 
kinds  of  violence— is  being  stamped  on 
our  Nation's  youth.  The  problem  is 
spreading  and  action  is  required. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia recently  has  become  the  home 
of  a  Jamaican  Posse  whose  members 
have  entrenched  themselves  in  some 
southwest  Philadelphia  neighbor- 
hoods. There  is  little  that  law-abiding 
residents  can  do  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  children  from  the  associated 
violence  and  other  crime.  The  crime 
which  inevitably  accompanies  illegal 
drug  trafficking  has  also  spread  to 
small  rural  communities.  On  February 
21,  1989.  NBC  News  reported  that  in 
Lancaster  County,  noted  for  its  Amish 
community,  crack  cocaine  is  bought 
and  sold  on  street  comers  and  parking 
lots.  Traveling  from  Miami,  or  in  some 
cases  flying  directly  from  Colombia  to 
land  at  night  at  small,  rural  airports, 
Dominican,  Cuban,  and  Colombian 
drug  gangs  have  found  in  the  non- 
Amish  population  a  lucrative  market. 
NBC  News  also  reported  that  the 
nearby  community  of  York  has  been 
infiltrated  by  the  Los  Angeles-based 
Crips. 

During  my  tenure  as  district  attor- 
ney of  Philadelphia,  I  witnessed  a  pre- 
cipitous rise  in  the  number  of  gang-re- 
lated homicides.  In  1962,  according  to 
the  district  attorney's  office,  one  re- 
ported death  was  attributable  to  gang 
warfare.  By  1966,  there  were  14 
deaths,  and  in  1968,  there  were  30.  I 
began  personally  to  investigate  the  dy- 
namics of  gang  conflict.  In  the 
summer  of  1968,  members  of  my  staff 
and  I  intervened  in  a  street-comer 
confrontation  between  rival  gangs  in  a 
North  Philadelphia  neighborhood. 
Working  with  the  leaders  of  the  Dia- 
mond Streeters  and  the  Zulu  Nation, 
we  secured  a  pledge  that  one  gang 
would  not  initiate  confrontations  with 
the  other. 

Building  on  this,  my  office  sought 
funding  to  establish  a  program  to  con- 
tinue efforts  at  mediation  and  Juvenile 


rehabilitation.  With  a  small  grant 
from  the  Dolf Inger-McMahon  Founda- 
tion, we  hired  a  representative  from 
each  rival  gang  to  work  during  the 
summer  in  the  family  court  division. 
Their  presence  gave  staff  members  a 
rare  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
dynamics  of  gang  membership  and 
interaction.  We  used  this  information 
to  launch  an  innovative  gang  control 
program  called  Safe  Streets,  Inc., 
which  has  received  national  recogni- 
tion. I  served  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  this  new  corporation. 

In  1969,  I  traveled  to  Washington, 
DC,  to  meet  with  newly  appointed  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell  to  dis- 
cuss obtaining  Federal  funding  to  es- 
tablish one-stop  comprehensive  juve- 
nile centers.  We  envisioned  a  facility 
that  would  offer  educational,  recre- 
ational, job  referral,  and  attitudinal 
training  programs  and  that  would  in- 
clude professional  counselors  and  gang 
members  as  staff.  In  July  1969,  the 
Department  of  Justice  awarded  funds 
sufficient  to  operate  two  such  centers. 
To  maximize  the  use  of  available  man- 
power, I  decided  to  form  a  separate, 
nonprofit  corporation  to  run  the  gang- 
control  project.  Thus,  the  project 
could  function  without  relying  upon 
already  overburdened  personnel  in  the 
district  attorney's  office,  except  when 
absolutely  necessary. 

These  gang-control  centers  offered  a 
variety  of  resources  to  redirect  the  at- 
tention of  juveniles  away  from  vio- 
lence toward  more  constructive  activi- 
ties. For  instance,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity and  private  industry,  staff 
placed  youths  in  appropriate  jobs.  Per- 
haps the  most  unique  aspect  of  these 
neighborhood  centers  was  the  attitudi- 
nal training  program.  Experienced 
group  counselors  and  gang  members 
discussed  antisocial  behavior  and  the 
responsibility  due  to  family,  communi- 
ty, and  self.  Staff  and  board  members 
accompanied  small  numbers  of  gang 
members  on  weekend  retreats  at 
camps  and  parks  outside  Philadelphia. 

After  the  first  year,  the  Safe  Streets 
Program  was  awarded  an  amount 
almost  double  its  previous  grant.  In 
February  1970.  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal praised  the  Safe  Streets  Program's 
imaginative  work.  A  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin editorial  praised  "a  good  balance 
between  an  attractive  offer  to  the  kids 
and  a  reorientation  of  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city."  After  peaking  in 
1969,  the  number  of  gang-related 
homicides  fell  by  one-third  in  1970. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  have  continued 
to  work  in  the  area  of  gangs  and  drug- 
related  crime.  During  the  97th  Con- 
gress, as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Justice,  I 
chaired  a  hearing  on  July  9,  1981,  to 
study  violent  juvenile  crime.  And 
during  the  99th  Congress,  as  cochair- 
man     of     the     Congressional     Crime 
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Caucus,  I  joined  Congressman  Hughes 
in  cochairing  a  hearing  on  violent 
stircct  Crime 

Mr.  President,  since  1970  the  profile 
of  the  typical  gang  member  has 
changed.  Involvement  in  narcotics 
trafficking  and  possession  and  use  of 
automatic  and  semiautomatic  firearms 
are  new  traits.  At  this  point,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  new  ini- 
tiatives to  address  gang  violence. 

AMTICAMG  UHIT— DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  President,  we  need  more  Federal 
agents  and  prosecutors  to  arrest  and 
convict  the  growing  number  of  drug 
traffickers  in  this  country.  My  bill 
would  authorize  an  additional  $20  mil- 
lion to  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
establish  an  antigang  unit  within  its 
criminal  division.  The  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  the  Criminal  Division 
would  appoint  a  director  to  work  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  coordinate  resources. 
The  bill  provides  for  180  agents,  40 
prosecutors,  and  appropriate  support 
staff  within  the  antigang  unit. 

Ginf  POSSESSION 

This  bill  would  amend  18  U.S.C. 
924(c)  to  make  possession  of  a  firearm 
by  drug  traffickers  or  perpetrators  of 
other  violent  crimes  subject  to  more 
severe  penalties. 

The  United  States  Code  [18  U.S.C. 
924(c)(1)]  prohibits  carrying  or  using  a 
firearm  during  and  in  relation  to  a 
drug  trafficking  crime.  Problems  have 
arisen  regarding  this  section  because 
the  terms  "uses  or  carries"  have  been 
construed  literally,  resulting  in  the 
dismissal  of  924(c)  offenses  even 
though  defendiuits  possessed  firearms 
during  drug  related  offenses.  My  bill 
would  substitute  the  word  "possesses" 
for  the  phrase  "uses  or  carries,"  there- 
by eliminating  confusion  over  applica- 
tion of  existing  law.  This  change  will 
make  justice  swift  and  sure,  a  major 
source  of  deterrence. 

GUN  DEALERS 

The  legislation  also  would  amend  18 
U.S.C.  922(j)  to  make  theft  from  a  fed- 
erally licensed  gun  dealer  a  Federal  of- 
fense. This  will  enable  Federal  offi- 
cials to  charge  suspects  with  the  theft 
directly,  rather  than  the  current 
strained  efforts  to  convict  on  the  indi- 
rect charge  of  possessing  stolen  fire- 
arms or  ammunition.  This  provision  is 
directed  in  particular  at  Jamaican 
Posses,  who  are  known  to  have  robbed 
federally  licensed  gxin  dealers. 

USE  OP  KINORS 

Employed  as  lookouts  who  keep 
track  of  the  movements  of  police,  as 
runners  who  transfer  crack  to  the 
street  from  makeshift  factories,  and  as 
dealers,  minors  are  valuable  tools  in 
the  drug  trade,  insulating  adults  from 
arrest.  They  are  being  armed  to  pro- 
tect territorial  boundaries  and  the 
drug  supplies  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible. This  biU  would  amend  title 
21  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 


vide an  enhanced  sentence  for  drug 
dealers  who  employ  juveniles  to  traffic 
in  drugs  and  when  such  young  persons 
posses  firearms  while  doing  so. 

Increasingly,  minors  are  used  to  traf- 
fic in  drugs  across  State  lines.  This  bill 
would  amend  title  21  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  an  enhanced 
penalty  for  drug  dealers  who  employ 
minors  in  this  way. 

BUREAU  OP  ALCOHOL,  TOBACCO,  AND  PIREARM8 

Because  we  must  place  more  empha- 
sis on  the  enforcement  of  our  firearms 
laws,  this  bill  gives  significant  new 
powers  to  the  Treasury  Department's 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms, the  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  such  enforcement.  There  is  a 
number  of  Federal  firearms  offenses 
that  have  been  proven  effective  in  re- 
moving the  violent  criminal  from  the 
street.  My  Armed  Career  Criminal  Act, 
for  example,  provides  a  15-year  man- 
datory minimum  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  repeat  violent  felons  and 
repeat  drug  offenders  caught  in  pos- 
session of  a  firearm.  Los  Angeles  alone 
has  brought  seven  cases  under  this 
act.  I  am  informed  that  many  more 
cases  could  be  brought  if  the  local  U.S. 
attorney's  office  had  more  resources. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  codi- 
fies the  current  practice  in  establish- 
ing direct  liaison  with  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  responsible 
for  gang  investigations,  to  provide 
training,  information,  coordination, 
and  other  enforcement  efforts  to 
combat  gang-related  firearms  viola- 
tions. To  facilitate  this  effort,  the 
Bureau  will  be  given  asset-  forfeiture 
authority— meaning  that  it  can  seize 
assets  related  to  drug  gang  activity. 
The  legislation  also  will  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Bureau's  Repeat 
Offender  Program,  which  targets  the 
armed  career  criminal  for  prosecution. 

ANTIDRUG  ABUSE  GRANTS 

In  fiscal  year  1989.  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  is  allocat- 
ing $30  million  in  grants  to  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  involved  in  the  pre- 
vention of  youth  gang  activity.  In 
light  of  the  importance  of  this  Federal 
support  for  local  initiatives,  my  bill  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $5  million  to  the 
Justice  Department's  Office  of  Justice 
Programs  for  antidrug  abuse  grants 
for  State  and  local  task  forces  which 
have  developed  programs  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, schools,  and  community  organiza- 
tions to  combat  youth  gang  crime  and 
drug  activity. 

I  want  to  note  the  success  of  one 
such  effort,  and  to  propose  that  it 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  antidrug 
abuse  programs.  In  1980,  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Board  of  Supervisors  im- 
plemented the  Inter-Agency  Gang 
Task  Force,  to  provide  a  forum  where 
public  agencies  fighting  street  gangs 


can  exchange  information.  The  L.A. 
Police  Department,  the  county  sher- 
iff's department,  the  probation  depart- 
ment, the  California  Youth  Depart- 
ment, the  district  attorney's  office,  the 
L.A.  Unified  School  District  and  com- 
munity-based organizations  have 
worked  together  to  develop,  for  exam- 
ple, the  gang  reporting,  evaluation, 
and  tracking  system,  a  computer 
system  to  assist  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies track  gang  members.  The  task 
force  also  provides  a  directory  of  agen- 
cies and  services  available  to  counsel 
communities. 

While  some  members  of  youth  gangs 
become  hardened  criminals  by  early 
adulthood.  I  believe  that  many  still 
have  personalities  impressionable  and 
vital  enough  to  respond  to  legitimate 
social  and  educational  opi>ortunities. 
Police  and  prosecutors  must,  of  course, 
play  a  major  role  in  the  reduction  of 
gang-related  crime.  But  we  also  must 
allocate  resources  and  develop  pro- 
grams that  offer  alternatives  to  gang 
life. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  GANG  INTERVENTION 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  in- 
cludes a  provision  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  calling  for  the  I»resident 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Gang  Intervention.  The  clear  expan- 
sion of  these  gangs  requires  a  national 
focus,  one  that  will  utilize  national  re- 
sources and  national  experts.  The 
sharing  of  information  from  through- 
out the  country  on  successful  enforce- 
ment, rehabilitation,  and  prevention 
programs  is  essential. 

ASSET  PORPETTURE/NARCOTICS  INVESTIGATIONS 

My  bill  provides  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  the  discretion  to  direct  pro- 
ceeds under  the  Department  of  Justice 
Assets  Forfeiture  F\md  to  UJS.  attor- 
neys offices  for  general  narcotics  pros- 
ecutions or  specialized  task  forces. 
Under  current  practice,  the  Attorney 
General  only  may  allocate  assets  for- 
feiture funds  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies for  specified  purposes  such  as  the 
purchase  of  drugs,  equipping  vehicles, 
and  the  pajmient  of  awards.  Presently, 
authority  also  exists  for  the  equitable 
sharing  of  proceeds  of  forfeitures  with 
State  and  local  agencies  which  partici- 
pate directly  in  the  seizure  of  such 
property. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  authorize  the  allocation  of 
such  funds  for  specific  narcotics  inves- 
tigations and  prosecution  projects. 
This  provision  is  necessary  to  enable 
Federal  law  enforcement  entities  in- 
volved in  narcotics  investigations  and 
task  forces  to  purchase  necessary 
equipment  and  materials  not  currently 
authorized  under  28  U.S.C.  524.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  change  is  particularly 
warranted  at  a  time  when  Federal  law 
enforcement  entities  have  stepped  up 
their  efforts   to   address   burgeoning 
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drug  trafficking  and  criminal  drug  ac- 
Uvlty. 

PRISOHS 

P1USON  consTRUcnoN 

Mr.  President,  the  rising  number  of 
arrests  of  these  violent  gang  members 
highlights  the  urgent  need  for  the 
construction  of  additional  prison  space 
to  address  the  already  seriously  over- 
crowded conditions  on  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  authorize  $250  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  for  fiscal  year  1990  to  con- 
struct new  Federal  correctional  insti- 
tutions and  to  expand,  modernize,  and 
repair  existing  facilities.  This  provi- 
sion wiU  help  alleviate  a  very  serious 
problem  of  overcrowding  in  prisons,  in 
large  part  exacerbated  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  convictions  for  drug- 
related  offenses. 

During  the  1988  election.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  recommended  a  number  of 
proposals  regarding  criminal  justice. 
prison  rehabilitation,  and  prison 
reform.  Included  within  these  recom- 
mendations was  a  proposal  to  increase 
the  Federal  budget  for  crime  control, 
which  included  additional  funding  for 
prison  construction.  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Bush-Quayle  crime  fact 
sheet  of  October  6.  1988,  included  a 
proposal  to  double  the  current  Federal 
prison  budget  during  the  next  4  years, 
with  a  provision  for  an  additional  $250 
million  each  year  to  incarcerate  the 
hardened  felons  and  rising  number  of 
drug  offenders. 

Along  with  establishing  budget  pri- 
orities for  anticrime  and  antidrug  ini- 
tiatives. Congress  must  develop  a  long- 
range  strategy  for  allocating  funds  to 
construct  prison  facilities.  At  present 
there  are  49,158  inmates  in  51  Federal 
facilities:  by  1995  that  nimiber  could 
skyrocket  to  84.000.  The  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988  and  other  criminal 
Justice  legislation  created  new  and  en- 
hanced penalties  for  drug  related  of- 
fenses. In  1987.  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission reported  that  by  2002.  imple- 
mentation of  these  new  and  repeat  of- 
fender penalties,  combined  with  new, 
stricter  sentencing  guidelines,  would 
lead  to  the  incarceration  of  40,000 
more  inmates  than  would  be  expected 
under  existing  law.  It  is  simply  ele- 
mentary to  sound  public  policy  to  plan 
for  prison  expansion  in  light  of  the 
rising  prison  population. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  have  toured  State  pris- 
ons and  local  jails  in  Pennsylvania;  in 
Philadelphia,  Cambria  Country,  Alle- 
gheny County,  Camp  Hill,  Lehigh 
County,  Adams  County,  Franklin 
County  and  most  recently,  Luzerne 
County;  and  I  have  met  with  State  and 
local  officials,  coiuity  commissioners 
and  wardens  throughout  the  State.  I 
can  personalty  attest,  not  Just  as  a  re- 
searcher but  as  an  eyewitness  investi- 
gator,  that   Pennsylvania   facilities- 


representative  of  State  and  local  facili- 
ties nationwide— are  seriously  under- 
staffed, underequipped.  and  over- 
crowded. 

In  March  1987.  for  example.  I  toured 
the  Allegheny  County  Jail  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, an  institution  so  egregiously 
overcrowed  that  U.S.  district  court 
Judge  Maurice  B.  Cohill.  Jr..  placed  a 
cap  on  its  prison  population.  Subse- 
quently, in  November  1988.  he  ordered 
that  the  jail  be  closed  by  June  1990.  to 
be  replaced  by  a  larger  facility.  On 
February  21.  1989.  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  reported  that  "nearly  a  third 
of  the  inmates  freed  [in  Pittsburgh] 
last  year  in  compliance  with  [the]  cap 
•  •  •  skipped  court  or  were  charged 
with  new  crimes."  Athough  population 
caps  are  necessary  to  ensure  that 
humane  prison  conditions  are  main- 
tained, they  are  no  long-term  solution 
to  overcrowding.  They  may.  in  fact, 
undermine  our  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  as- 
sociated problems  of  prison  overcrowd- 
ing and  prisoner  rehabilitation.  Con- 
victed criminals  are  not  being  Jailed, 
hardened  criminals  are  released  pre- 
maturely from  jail,  and  parole  viola- 
tors are  not  returned  to  jail— all  for 
lack  of  sufficient  space.  For  want  of 
staff  and  facilities,  prisoners  willing  to 
better  themselves  are  not  given  the 
chance.  Overcrowding  can  foster  con- 
ditions that  sometimes  border  on  the 
savage,  which  are  truly  antithetical  to 
reform. 

The  good  news  is  that  in  5  years  the 
Senate  has  moved  from  overwhelming 
rejection  to  overwhelming  support  of 
prison  construction  as  a  budget  priori- 
ty. On  May  4,  1983,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution  for  Fiscal  Year 
1983  (S.  Con.  Res.  27)  to  provide  $700 
million  over  3  years  for  construction  of 
Federal  prisons  to  house  offenders 
sentenced  under  State  habitual  of- 
fender statutes.  Most  States  with  ha- 
bitual offender  statutes  cannot  impose 
the  longer  sentences  mandated  by 
these  statutes  because  prisons  are 
overcrowded.  Since  States  do  not  have 
sufficient  resources  to  construct  the 
necessary  facilities.  Federal  financial 
assistance  is  essential.  But  in  1983  my 
amendment  failed  by  a  vote  of  17  to 
81. 

On  May  17.  1984.  the  Senate  again 
considered  the  issue.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  legislation  pending  at 
that  time  that  would  earmark  $200 
million  of  the  nondefense  discretion- 
ary spending  account  in  fiscal  year 
1985  to  alleviate  overcrowding  in  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  prison  facilities. 
It.  too.  failed  by  a  vote  of  36  to  60. 

But  by  1988  prison  overcrowding  was 
perceived  as  such  a  clear  threat  to  so- 
ciety that  Congress  turned  around  to 
support  major  construction  initiatives. 
On  April  13.  1988.  I  offered  Amend- 
ment No.  1938  to  the  fiscal  year  1989 


Budget  Resolution  to  transfer  $125 
million  from  Government  travel  allow- 
ances: $100  million  would  have  been 
allocated  for  prison  construction  and 
$25  million  for  enforcement  of  the 
Armed  Career  Criminal  Act  by  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms. I  intended  this  measure  to  rep- 
resent the  first  step  in  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  provide  $100  million  each 
year  for  5  years  to  house  16.000  career 
criminals— specifically,  those  convicted 
under  State  habitual  offender  stat- 
utes—in Federal  prisons.  The  Senate 
passed  it  enthusiastically,  by  a  vote  of 
76  to  18.  And  although  it  was  dropped 
in  the  Senate-House  budget  confer- 
ence, the  fiscal  year  1989  Commerce. 
Justice.  State  appropriations  bill  and 
the  Omnibus  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988  did  include  additional  funding  for 
prison  construction. 

President  Bush  has  said  that  prison 
construction  is  of  utmost  importance: 

We  know  that  overcrowding  prisons  spur 
violence  and  harden  convicts  still  fur- 
ther. .  .  .  [Tlhe  answer  is  not  to  release 
criminals  back  Into  the  communities  but  to 
increase  our  efforts  at  rehabilitation  and 
prison  construction. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  to  authorize 
$250  million  in  additional  funds  for 
prison  construction. 

rOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  TRANSFERS  FOR  PRISON 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mindful  of  constraints  placed  upon 
Government  spending.  I  have  explored 
novel  ways  of  financing  prison  con- 
struction: for  example,  by  transferring 
foreign  assistance  and  forefeiture 
moneys. 

Mr.  President,  the  existing  need  for 
additional  prison  space  in  this  country 
is  clear.  A  provision  of  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  the  successor  of  S. 
1022.  which  I  introduced  in  the  100th 
Congress.  This  provision  would  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  foreign  assist- 
ance funds  allocated  to  major  illegal 
drug  producing  and/or  trafficking 
countries,  as  determined  by  the  State 
Department,  which  have  not  been  cer- 
tified to  receive  such  aid.  to  be  utilized 
for  constructing  additional  prison 
space  for  serious  drug  offenders. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  prescribes  the  procedures 
by  which  a  coimtry  may  receive  for- 
eign aid.  The  State  Department  deter- 
mines whether  a  country  is  an  illicit 
drug-producing  country  based  on  the 
amoimt  of  illicit  drugs  it  produces  or 
transports  or  whether  it  is  involved  in 
laundering  drug  money.  When  a  coun- 
try is  designated  as  a  major  illicit  drug 
producing  or  drug  transit  country,  the 
President  is  required  to  withhold  50 
percent  of  its  foreign  aid  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year,  and  100  percent 
of  aid  in  subsequent  years. 

Most  recently,  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988  has  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  these  unspent  funds  to 
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assist  countries  that  have  met  their  il- 
licit drug  eradication  targets  or  that 
have  taken  other  significant  steps  to 
stem  illicit  drug  production  or  traffick- 
ing. While  I  agree  that  the  existing 
law  provides  Important  incentives  to 
cooperative  nations,  I  think  that  use 
of  these  withheld  funds  to  construct 
additional  prison  space  here  at  home 
should  be  added  as  an  option  for  the 
Attorney  General. 

CUSTOMS  FORfxrruRE  rtmns  for  prison 

CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  President,  this  section  of  my  bill 
includes  another  Innovative  strategy 
for  obtaining  existing  funds  for  prison 
construction.  The  fiscal  year  1988  con- 
tinuing resolution  (H.J.  Res.  396)  per- 
mits the  Attorney  General  to  transfer 
deposits  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Assets  Forfeiture  Fund  to  the 
Building  and  Facilities  account  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  construct 
correctional  Institutions.  This  ap- 
proach is  consistent  with  a  more  com- 
prehensive bill  I  Introduced  In  the 
99th  and  100th  Congresses  (S.  2828 
and  S.  1023,  respectively),  to  authorize 
the  transfer  of  funds  from  both  the 
Department  of  Justice  Assets  Forfeit- 
ure Fund  and  the  Customs  Forfeiture 
Fund.  In  accordance  with  the  1988 
transfer  provision,  on  October  26, 
1988,  Attorney  General  Thomburgh 
announced  a  transfer  of  $95.4  million 
for  the  construction  of  new  Federal 
prison  space.  The  Justice  Assets  For- 
feiture Fund  currently  has  approxi- 
mately $500  million. 

More  recently,  the  Omnibus  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  revised  this 
language  to  transfer  excess  Justice 
Assets  Forfeiture  funds  to  a  new  Spe- 
cial Forfeiture  Fund  for  use  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Drug  Control 
Policy  (the  Drug  Czar)  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1990.  In  light  of  the  obvious 
success  of  this  approach,  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  authorize  the 
trsuisfer  of  funds  also  from  the  Cus- 
toms Forfeiture  Fund  for  construction 
of  new  prison  space  in  the  Federal 
Prison  System. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1607)  provides  that  property  and 
moneys  seized  or  forfeited  In  drug-re- 
lated arrests  by  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  are  deposited  In  the  Customs 
Forfeiture  Fund.  Money  that  Is  not 
currently  needed  for  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  applicable  statutes  is  kept 
on  deposit  In  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Under 
19  U.S.C.  1613,  forfeited  moneys  can 
be  used  for,  but  not  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  all  proper  expenses 
of  the  seizure  or  the  prosecution  of 
the  forfeiture  and  sale;  purchases  by 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  of  evidence 
of  smuggling  of  controlled  substances 
or  violations  of  the  currency  and  for- 
eign transaction  reporting  require- 
ments; and  equipment  for  any  vessel, 
vehicle  or  aircraft  available  for  official 
use  by  the  U.S.  Customs  service. 


Recently,  the  Increasing  niunber  of 
convicted  drug  offenders  and  the  con- 
sequent Increase  In  the  amount  of 
property  confiscated  and  monies  for- 
feited have  swelled  the  deposits  In  the 
Customs  Forfeiture  Fund,  which  cur- 
rently has  approximately  $46  million. 
In  fact.  In  September  1988,  the  Cus- 
toms Service  transferred  approximate- 
ly $27.7  million  from  the  Customs  For- 
feiture Fund  to  the  Treasury.  I  believe 
these  funds  would  be  well  spent  to  ad- 
dress the  dire  need  for  new  prison 
space.  The  diversion  of  these  resources 
from  the  Customs  Forfeiture  Fund  to 
the  Federal  Prison  System  would 
greatly  assist  In  addressing  the  grow- 
ing prison  overcrowding  crisis. 

MILITARY  BASES 

On  December  30,  1988,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Military  Base  Closings  Identi- 
fied 145  military  installations  to  be 
closed  or  realigned  beginning  in  1990. 
Under  the  "Defense  Authorization 
Amendments  and  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Act"  (P.L.  100-526),  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  In  consultation 
with  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  State  and  local  officials,  may 
dispose  of  these  properties. 

I  believe  that  each  installation 
should  be  evaluated  for  use  as  a  Feder- 
al prison  or  homeless  shelter  before  it 
is  considered  for  any  other  use,  and  I 
have  written  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  this  regard.  Besides  creating 
new  prison  space,  base  conversions 
would  provide  employment  for  area 
residents. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  directs  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
upon  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  de- 
termine whether  facilities  located  on 
military  bases  recommended  for  clo- 
sure by  the  Commission  on  Alterna- 
tive Utilization  of  Military  Facilities 
may  be  used  as  Federal  confinement 
facilities.  If  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  determines  that  any 
facility  Is  suitable  for  use  as  a  confine- 
ment facility,  the  bill  authorizes  that 
the  Government  may  utilize  that  facil- 
ity for  such  purposes  If  the  facility  Is 
accepted  for  closure  by  Congress. 

REALISTIC  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  President,  besides  building  new 
jail  cells,  we  must  Implement  realistic 
rehabilitation  programs  for  first  and 
for  some  repeat  offenders.  It  can  come 
as  no  surprise  when  an  inmate  with  no 
trade  or  literacy  skills  returns  to  a  life 
of  crime  after  release  from  jail.  Be- 
cause rehabilitation  is  essential  to  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  recidivism,  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  97th,  98th, 
99th,  100th  and  101st  Congresses  (S. 
1690.  S.  59,  S.  1190,  S.  413,  and  S.  181. 
respectively)  to  encourage  States  to 
provide  certain  prisoners  with  a  mar- 
ketable job  skill  and  with  basic  liter- 
acy skills.  So  doing,  we  can  help  to 
break  a  vicious  cycle  of  crime  and  pun- 
ishment that  traps  many  Individuals. 


As  former  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla,  I  worked  to  help  es- 
tablish a  model  rehabilitation  program 
for  District  Irunates  which  received 
over  $40  million  between  fiscal  year 
1984  and  fiscal  year  1986.  Still  In  Its 
Initial  phase.  It  is  proving  successful.  A 
January  1989  study  conducted  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections  re- 
ports a  significant  improvement  In  the 
quality  of  education  and  vocational 
programs,  and  Improvement  In  their 
administrative  structure  as  well. 

The  number  of  vocational  programs 
has  been  expanded  since  1984,  with  an 
Increase  In  total  enrollment  In  voca- 
tional programs  from  349  In  1984  to 
759  In  1988.  Enrollment  In  apprentice- 
ship programs  has  Increased  from  27 
In  1984  to  74  In  1988.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  D.C.  program  ailso  has  had 
a  significant  Impact  on  the  program's 
administrative  structure  thrt)ugh  the 
creation  of  a  computer  Information 
management  system  which  allows  the 
Educational  Services  Division  to  col- 
lect student  Information  data  on  a  sys- 
temwide  basis.  The  National  Institute 
of  Corrections'  findings  also  demon- 
strate an  increase  in  staffing  levels,  as 
well  as  an  enhancement  in  staff  quali- 
fications. The  report  also  reflects  that 
the  number  of  teaching  positions  in- 
creased from  28  in  1982  to  68  in  1988, 
while  funded  vocational  positions  In- 
creased from  16  in  1982  to  40  in  1988. 
The  report  concludes  that  the  system 
has  the  potential  to  offer  innovative 
and  effective  educational  program- 
ming. 

On  June  28,  1988,  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Hallem  H. 
Williams,  Director  of  the  D.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  reported  that 
since  their  expansion  In  1984  these 
programs  have  proved  Increasingly 
successful.  By  December  1987,  6,000 
individuals  had  completed  the  academ- 
ic programs,  which  Include  courses  In 
Adult  Basic  Education,  General  Edu- 
cational Development,  Special  Educa- 
tion, Life  Skills  and  Job  Readiness, 
and  Emplojrment  Techniques,  Aware- 
ness and  Preparation.  In  the  vocation- 
al area,  3,000  inmates  had  completed 
programs  in  accounting,  automotive 
body  repair,  plumbing,  landscape /gar- 
dening and  computer  repair. 

Such  programs  have  enormous  po- 
tential to  provide  former  Inmates  with 
job  opportunities.  A  related  benefit  Is 
that  Irmiates  who  participate  In  these 
programs  are  more  likely  to  avoid  rein- 
carceration than  those  who  do  not.  On 
September  22,  1988,  Director  Williams 
reported  that  as  of  Augiist  31,  1988,  73 
percent  of  participating  former  in- 
mates remained  In  the  conmiunlty,  as 
compared  with  52  percent  of  those 
who  did  not  participate.  We  must  take 
advantage  of  what  has  been  learned  In 
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the  District's  programs  and  work  to 
replicate  them  nationally. 

RATX  FtmBIHO  fX)K  PRISOI*  KDnCATIOM 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  mean- 
ingful rehablliUtlon  for  first  offenders 
and  for  some  repeat  offenders  is  criti- 
cal to  address  the  burgeoning  prison 
population  in  our  State  prisons  by 
easing  the  tendency  for  repeat  of- 
fenses and  reincarceration.  According- 
ly, the  bill  I  introduce  today  provides 
an  additional  $5  million  to  the  Bureau 
of  Prison's  National  Institute  of  Cor- 
rections for  grants  to  States  to  expand 
and  develop  education  and  vocational 
training  programs  in  State  correction- 
al institutions.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provides  an  additional  $2.5  million  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  to 
expand  existing  programs  for  educa- 
tion, vocational,  literacy,  and  employ- 
ment training  for  iiunates  in  federal 
correctional  institutions. 

These  specific  dollar  aunounts  are 
based  on  proven  programs  in  correc- 
tional education  and  training.  Based 
on  past  successes  of  Federal  funding 
for  State  correctional  institutions  for 
education,  literacy,  and  training,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  $5  million  appropriation 
will  have  meaningful  results.  On 
Bftarch  10.  1989.  the  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Policy  Studies  [lEPSl 
Issued  preliminary  results  based  on  a 
fiscal  year  1984  appropriation  of  $2.5 
million  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Corrections  [NIC]  to  support  educa- 
tional programs  for  adult  offenders  in 
state  prisons. 

lEPS  had  received  a  grant  from  NIC 
to  docimient  and  evaluate  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  this  program.  This 
preliminary  survey  indicated  that  87 
percent  of  the  NIC  grantees  who  com- 
pleted and  returned  the  final  survey 
have  continued  their  projects:  and 
that  62  percent  of  those  grantees  have 
developed  programs  and/or  products 
that  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  programs  in  their  in- 
stitution or  system. 

This  initial  report  concluded  that 
these  programs  have  potential  for 
long-term  effectiveness.  It  further  in- 
dicated that  programs  initiated  by 
NIC  grants  have  had  a  significant 
long-term  impact  on  the  institutions 
or  systems  involved  in  the  project. 

The  composition  of  our  State  prison 
population  reflects  a  disproportionate 
number  of  individuals  who  do  not  pos- 
sess basic  education  and  Job  skills,  a 
situation  which  ultimately  contributes 
to  prisoners  being  released  and  com- 
mitlng  more  crimes  because  they  do 
not  have  the  necessary  skills  to  com- 
pete in  our  society.  In  1986.  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  more  than 
500.000  adult  inmates  was  severely 
educationaUy  deficient.  Studies  indi- 
cate that  in  the  same  year,  only  40 
percent  of  the  inmate  population,  as 
compared  with  85  percent  of  the 
United  States  population  as  a  whole, 
had  completed  high  school.  The  per- 


centage of  true  illiterates  in  correc- 
tional facilities— persons  who  cannot 
read  at  adi— has  been  estimated  at  10 
to  15  percent. 

The  National  Institute  of  Correc- 
tions reported  in  1987  that  it  is  prob- 
ably a  conservative  estimate  that  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  prison  popula- 
tion is  in  need  of  academic,  vocational 
and  life  skills  education.  Yet,  only  25 
to  30  percent  of  the  inmate  population 
is  reported  to  l>e  enrolled  in  education, 
full  or  part  time.  I  believe  that  the 
States  can  make  great  progress  In 
dealing  with  their  prison  populations 
and  ease  the  significant  rate  of  recidi- 
vism by  providing  these  inmates  with 
effective  programs  that  offer  an  op- 
portunity for  basic  skills  and  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  sound  legislative 
precedent  supports  the  use  of  federal 
resources  to  assist  states  in  providing 
correctional  education.  In  1984,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce,  Justice, 
State.  I  proposed  and  Congress  provid- 
ed $2.5  million  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections  for  grants  to  sup- 
port education  programs  for  adult  of- 
fenders in  State  prisons.  Their  Impact 
was  significant.  Fourteen  new  pro- 
grams are  currently  self-sustaining, 
and  13  programs  were  improved  or  up- 
dated through  computer  related  assist- 
ance, curriculums  development  and 
teacher  training.  Students  and  staff 
have  consistently  indicated  increased 
motivation  and  improved  morale  as  a 
result  of  these  new  and  enhanced  aca- 
demic and  vocational  programs. 

I  believe  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia vocational  and  education  program, 
combined  with  the  special  grant  initia- 
tive for  State  correctional  Institutions, 
are  sound  investments  to  provide  mar- 
ketable skills  to  prison  inmates  and 
should  be  replicated  throughout  our 
Nation's  prison  system. 

imUC  REHABIUTATION  Ilf  THE  rXSERAI.  PRISON 
SYSTDf 

Since  the  fight  against  crime  goes  on 
after  the  criminal  Is  Incarcerated, 
crime  fighting  legislation  must  include 
postsentenclng  remedies.  Findings  of  a 
Bureau  of  Prisons  Conference  on  De- 
veloping Drug  Treatment  Strategies 
for  Federal  Offenders  on  September 
22,  1988,  showed  that  increases  in  the 
Federal  inmate  population  over  the 
past  several  years  are  related  to  the 
explosion  in  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
drugs  by  prison  inmates.  And  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  Director  Quinlan 
has  reported  that  while  approximately 
40  percent  of  inmates  In  Federal  pris- 
ons have  a  serious  problem,  only  4  per- 
cent participate  in  treatment  pro- 
grams. Information  gleaned  from  my 
own  meetings  with  clinicians,  doctors 
and  counselors  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  prisons  confirms 
that  adequate  drug  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation services  are  not  available. 
Consequently,  this  bill  would  author- 


ize $5  million  for  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons to  design,  develop  and  implement 
a  comprehensive  drug  rehabilitation, 
counseling  and  treatment  program 
systemwide.  This  provision  both  would 
reduce  drug  related  crime  and  ease  the 
problem  of  prison  overcrowding. 

CARZER  CRIMINALS 
REPEAT  OPPENDER  PROGRAM 

A  disproportionately  large  number 
of  violent  crimes  are  committed  by 
repeat  offenders,  or  career  criminals. 
In  1973.  the  National  Commission  on 
Criminail  Justice  Standards  and  Goals, 
on  which  I  served,  conclude  that 
career  criminals  are  responsible  for 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  violent 
crime  in  this  country.  The  commission 
concluded  that  violent  crime  could  be 
reduced  by  one-half  by  targeting 
career  criminals,  who  should  be  incar- 
cerated for  lengthy  periods  of  time. 

The  Armed  Career  Criminal  Act, 
which  I  first  Introduced  in  1981,  in- 
volved the  Federal  Government  for 
the  first  time  in  the  fight  against 
street  crime.  The  new  law  enacted  in 
1984  made  it  a  Federal  offense  with  a 
mandatory  15-year-to-life  sentence  for 
a  person  with  three  prior  convictions 
for  robbery  or  burglary  to  be  found  in 
possession  of  a  firearm.  On  April  16, 
1986,  I  introduced  S.  2312,  to  expand 
the  predicate  offenses  of  the  act  to  in- 
clude all  violent  felonies  and  serious 
drug  offenses.  The  provisions  of  S. 
2312  were  incorporated  into  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  and  signed 
Into  law. 

The  Treasury  Department's  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Rrearms 
[BATF],  which  has  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion over  enforcement  of  the  Armed 
Career  Criminal  Act,  has  implemented 
a  Repeat  Offender  Program— Project 
Achilles— nationwide.  It  is  designed  to 
identify,  investigate,  arrest  and  refer 
for  prosecution  armed  career  criminals 
and  members  of  drug  gangs  such  as 
the  Jamaican  Posses. 

The  Initial  success  of  the  program  is 
very  promising.  GATF  reports  that  in 
1986,  50.78  percent  of  its  defendants 
had  prior  felony  convictions  and  62 
percent  had  previous  narcotics  involve- 
ment. In  fiscal  year  1987  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1988,  2,486  repeat  offender 
suspects  were  charged  with  Federal 
firearms  law  violations;  the  overall 
conviction  rate  for  cases  adjudicated 
in  fiscal  year  1987  was  as  astonishing 
96.3  percent.  On  February  26,  1988. 
BATF  Director  Higgins  reported  that 
through  the  Repeat  Offender  Pro- 
gram, 301  defendants  were  convicted 
under  the  Armed  Career  Criminal  Act 
in  fiscal  year  1987  and  78  in  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1988.  On  October 
16.  1987.  Director  Higgins  reported 
that: 

Since  April  1,  1986,  the  task  force  and 
Project  Achilles  efforts  have  resulted  In 
convictions  with  enhanced  sentencing  for  72 
armed   career    criminals.    These    criminals 
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have  been  removed  from  our  society  for  pe- 
riods of  15  to  30  years.  One  defendant  was 
given  a  life  term.  The  total  number  of 
prison  years,  excluding  the  life  sentence,  is 
1,206  years.  The  average  sentence  thus  far 
has  been  16  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  have  worked  to  bolster 
the  Government's  ability  to  fight  drug 
trafficking  and  violent  crime.  In  1987, 
we  recognized  the  significant  impact 
that  the  apprehension  of  repeat  of- 
fenders might  have  on  the  number  of 
crimes  committed.  Our  fiscal  year  1988 
Treasury,  Postal  Service  appropria- 
tions report  noted  that  "100  offenders 
may  have  committed:  490  armed  rob- 
beries, 720  burglaries,  and  4,000  other 
serious  crimes."  It  also  indicated  that 
"200  career  criminals  would  commit: 
179,000  criminal  offenses  in  a  5-year 
period.  The  average  narcotics  addict 
commits  one  crime  on  248  days  out  of 
365  days."  During  the  fiscal  year  1988 
appropriations  process,  the  committee 
approved  an  additional  $10  million  to 
provide  200  new  personnel  for  BATF's 
Repeat  Offender  Program.  The 
Bureau  estimated  that  this  measure 
would  help  prevent  3,450  armed  rob- 
beries. 3,600  burglaries,  and  47,500  se- 
rious crimes  during  a  5-year  period  na- 
tionwide, with  special  emphasis  on 
major  metropolitan  areas  with  high 
drug  crime  rates. 

I  questioned  Treasury  Secretary 
Baker  during  hearings  before  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  and  before 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
in  1988  in  reference  to  attempts  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  cut  funding 
for  this  vital  anticrime,  antidrug  initi- 
ative. My  particular  point  was  the  de- 
sirability not  merely  of  maintaining 
but  of  increasing  funding  for  the 
Repeat  Offender  Program.  And  on 
May  24.  1988,  I  wrote  to  Senator 
DeConcini,  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subconunittee  on  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment, urging  the  subcommittee  to  in- 
clude $25  million  for  BATF's  Repeat 
Offender  Program  for  fiscal  year  1989; 
and  to  consider  including  language  re- 
garding this  program  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  appropriations  bill. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommended 
that  $22  million  should  fund  BATF's 
Repeat  Offender  Program  and  that 
the  report  included  a  directive  that  no 
fewer  than  543  full-time  Bureau  posi- 
tions be  allocated  for  the  Armed 
Career  Criminal  Program.  The  Senate- 
House  conference  accepted  this  recom- 
mendation for  543  full  time  staff. 

I  reiterated  my  strong  support  for 
BATF's  Repeat  Offender  Program  in  a 
July  6.  1988.  letter  to  Senator  Dole  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Drug 
Task  Force.  Included  in  the  Omnibus 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  were  a 
new  $10.66  million  authorization  and 
$7  million  appropriation  for  BATF.  In 
addition,  I  applaud  those  provisions  of 


the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  which  in- 
crease the  mandatory  penalty  for 
using  a  handgun  imder  18  U.S.C. 
924(c)  from  5  to  10  years  for  the  first 
drug-related  offense  and  from  10  to  20 
years  for  a  subsequent  drug-related  of- 
fense. 

BATF's  Armed  Career  Criminal  Pro- 
gram has  removed  from  the  streets  a 
significant  number  of  offenders  re- 
sponsible for  repeated  violent  crimes.  I 
believe  that  targeting  such  criminals  is 
a  most  effective  way  to  combat  crime. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  I  introduce  today 
would  provide  an  additional  $7  million 
to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  to  hire  100  additional  special 
agents  and  support  personnel  for  its 
Repeat  Offender  Program  and  anti- 
gang  activities.  These  additional 
agents  will  significantly  enhance 
BATF's  ability  to  pursue  and  appre- 
hend repeat  offenders. 

STtn>IES 

The  National  Commission  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Standards  and  Goals  first 
developed  the  career  criminal  ap- 
proach to  fighting  crime.  In  1973,  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  I  was  per- 
suaded that  profiles  identifying  the 
characteristics  of  career  criminals 
would  help  law  enforcement  agencies 
operate  more  effectively. 

Surprisingly,  few  such  studies  exists, 
and  those  that  do  are  dated.  Accord- 
ingly, this  bill  would  direct  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Justice  to  develop  pro- 
files of  career  criminals.  In  addition,  it 
would  direct  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  compile  and  maintain  statistics  on 
the  number  of  arrests,  prosecutions 
and  convictions  of  career  criminals  na- 
tionwide under  18  U.S.C.  section  924 
(c)  and  (e);  and  to  publish  annual  re- 
ports. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  in  conjunction  with  the 
crime  package  I  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1989.  comprises  a  multifaceted 
approach  to  the  most  serious  crime 
problems  facing  our  Nation,  including 
violent  gang  activity,  prison  over- 
crowding, and  rehabilitating  our 
inmate  populations,  where  that  is  real- 
istic. The  nature  of  street  crime  has 
changed  with  the  onset  of  the  escalat- 
ing drug  crisis  in  our  Nation,  and  we 
must  immediately  move  to  adapt  exist- 
ing crime  fighting  efforts  to  meet  new 
challenges.  We  must  continue,  as  well, 
our  efforts  to  provide  the  necessary  re- 
sources for  dealing  with  a  growing 
criminal  population:  rehabilitation 
where  practical  and  extended  incarcer- 
ation when  necessary.  With  these  fac- 
tors in  mind.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  this  vital  anticrime 
legislation. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  which  I  suspect 
is  only  a  few  seconds. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  746 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1989". 

TITLE  1— GANG  VIOLENCE 

SEC.  101.  FINDINGS  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DECLA- 
RATION. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  the  explosion  of  drug  trafficking  in  the 
cocaine  derivative  known  as  "crack"  is  trans- 
forming some  of  the  country's  toughest 
street  gangs  Into  highly  organized  drug-traf- 
ficking organizations; 

(2)  there  is  a  consensus  that  these  ex- 
tremely violent  gangs  are  establishing  ties 
to  major  international  drug  suppliers  and 
are  expanding  their  operations  across  State 
lines;  and 

(3)  an  example  of  highly  organized  gang 
violence  and  drug  trafficking  is  the  Jamai- 
can Posse  which  have  transformed  Jamai- 
can enclaves  throughout  the  country  into 
bases  of  operations  for  their  violent  and  lu- 
crative crack  distribution  activities. 

(b)  Declaration.— Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  drug  trafficking  and  the  related 
violence  by  "Drug  Gangs"  requires  coordi- 
nated and  Immediate  Federal  action. 

SEC.  102.  ANTI-GANG  UNrf  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE. 

(a)  Authorization.— There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  the  creation  of  a  new  Anti-Gang 
Unit  within  the  Criminal  Division.  Funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  used  to  provide  180  agents,  40  prosecu- 
tors, and  necessary  support  staff. 

(b)  Coordination  or  Resources.— The 
head  of  the  Anti-Gang  Unit  shall  work  with 
Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  coordinate  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  fight  gangs. 

SEC.  103.  ANTI-DRL'G  ABUSE  GRANTS. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  to  the 
Office  of  Justice  Programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  anti-drug  abuse  grants 
to  be  allocated  to  State  and  local  task  forces 
which  include  law  enforcement,  educational 
systems,  and  community-based  organiza- 
tions and  which  have  developed  coordinated 
programs  necessary  to  alleviate  gang  activi- 
ty and  drug  trafficking. 

SEC.  104.  BUREAU  OF  ALCOHOL.  TOBACCO  AND 
FIREARMS  AND  STATE  AND  LOCAL  CO- 
ORDINATION. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  shall  establish  direct 
liaison  with  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  having  responsibility  for  gang  in- 
vestigations for  the  purpose  of  providing 
training,  technical  expertise,  information, 
coordination,  and  other  enforcement  efforts 
to  combat  gang  related  firearms  violations. 

SEC  105.  ASSET  FORFEfTURE  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF 
ALCOHOL,  TOBACCO  AND  FIREARMS. 

(a)  Property  Subject  to  Criminal  Por- 
FEiTURE.— Any  person  convicted  of  a  viola- 
tion of  sections  924  (c)  or  (e)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  section  5861(d)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  in  rela- 
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tkm  to  a  narcotics  offense.  Irrespective  of 
any  provision  of  SUte  law.  shall  forfeit  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  desig- 
nee the  following  items: 

(1)  any  property  constituting,  or  derived 
from,  any  proceeds  the  person  obtained,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  as  the  result  of  such  vio- 
lation; 

(2)  any  of  the  person's  property  used,  or 
intended  to  be  used,  in  any  manner  or  part, 
to  commit,  or  to  facilitate  the  commission  of 
such  violation;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  person  convicted  of  en- 
gaging in  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  in 
violation  of  this  section  the  person  shall  for- 
feit. In  addition  to  any  property  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2).  any  of  his  interesU  in. 
claims  against,  and  property  or  contractual 
rights  affording  a  source  of  control  over,  the 
continuing  criminal  enterprise. 

The  court,  in  imposing  sentence  on  such 
person,  shall  order,  in  addition  to  any  other 
sentence  imposed  pursuant  to  this  subchap- 
ter, that  the  person  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  SUtes  all  property  described  in  this 
subsection.  In  lieu  of  a  fine  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  this  part,  a  defendant  who  de- 
rives profits  or  other  proceeds  from  an  of- 
fense may  be  fined  no  more  than  twice  the 
gross  profits  or  other  proceeds. 

(b)  MzAMUfc  or  TntM  "Propctty".— Prop- 
erty subject  to  criminal  forfeiture  under 
this  section  includes— 

(1)  real  property.  Including  things  growing 
on.  affixed  to.  and  found  In  land;  and 

(2)  tangible  and  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty, including  rights,  privileges,  interests, 
claims,  and  securities. 

(c)  Third  Party  TRAHsrnis.— All  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  property  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  vests  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  commission  of  the 
act  of  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this 
section.  Any  such  property  that  is  subse- 
quently transferred  to  a  person  other  than 
the  defendant  may  be  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cial verdict  of  forfeiture  and  thereafter 
shall  be  ordered  forfeited  to  the  United 
States,  unless  the  transferee  establishes  in  a 
hearing  pursuant  to  subsection  (n)  of  this 
section  that  he  is  a  bona  fide  purchaser  for 
value  of  property  who  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase was  reasonably  without  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  property  was  subject  to  for- 
feiture under  this  section. 

(d)  RzBOTTABLK  PREsuifPTioif.— There  is 
rebuttable  presumption  at  trial  that  any 
property  of  a  person  convicted  of  a  felony  is 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section  if 
the  United  SUtes  esUbllshes  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that— 

(1)  such  property  was  acquired  by  such 
person  during  the  period  of  the  violation  or 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  period; 
and 

(2)  there  was  no  likely  source  of  such 
property  other  than  the  violation. 

(e)  Phot«ctiv«  Orokrs  — (1)  Upon  applica- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  court  may 
enter  a  restraining  order  or  Injunction,  re- 
quire the  execution  of  a  satisfactory  per- 
formance bond,  or  take  any  other  action  to 
preserve  the  availability  of  property  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
forfeiture  under  this  section— 

(A)  upon  filing  of  an  indictment  or  infor- 
mation charging  a  violation  herein  de- 
scribed for  which  criminal  forfeiture  may  be 
ordered  under  this  section  and  alleging  that 
the  property  with  respect  to  which  the 
order  is  sought  would,  in  the  event  of  con- 
viction, be  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this 
section:  or 


(B)  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  an  indict- 
ment or  information,  if.  after  notice  to  per- 
sons appearing  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
property  and  opporiunlty  for  a  hearing,  the 
couri  determines  that— 

(i)  there  is  a  substantial  probability  that 
the  United  States  will  prevail  on  the  issue  of 
forfeiture  and  that  failure  to  enter  the 
order  will  result  in  the  property  being  de- 
stroyed, removed  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  or  otherwise  made  unavailable  for 
forfeiture;  and 

(11)  the  need  to  preserve  the  availability  of 
the  property  through  the  entry  of  the  re- 
quested order  outweighs  the  hardship  on 
any  party  against  whom  the  order  is  to  be 
entered. 

The  order  entered  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  be  effective  for  not  more 
than  90  days;  unless  extended  by  the  court 
for  good  cause  shown  or  unless  an  indict- 
ment or  information  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  has  been  filed. 

(2)  A  temporary  restraining  order  under 
this  subsection  may  be  entered  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  United  States  without  notice 
or  opportunity  for  a  hearing  when  an  infor- 
mation or  indictment  has  not  yet  been  filed 
with  respect  to  the  property,  if  the  United 
States  demonstrates  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  property  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  order  is  sought  would,  in 
the  event  of  conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  and  that  provision  of 
notice  will  jeopardize  the  availability  of  the 
property  for  forfeiture.  Such  a  temporary 
order  shall  expire  not  more  than  10  days 
after  the  date  on  which  it  is  entered,  unless 
extended  for  good  cause  shown  or  unless 
the  party  against  who  it  is  entered  consents 
to  any  extension  for  a  longer  period.  A  hear- 
ing requested  concerning  an  order  entered 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  held  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  and  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  temporary  order. 

(3)  The  couri  may  receive  and  consider,  at 
the  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, evidence  and  information  that  would 
be  inadmissible  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence. 

(f)  Warhakt  or  Seizure.— The  Govern- 
ment may  request  that  issuance  of  a  war- 
rant authorizing  the  seizure  of  property 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section  in 
the  same  maiuier  as  provided  for  a  search 
warrant.  If  the  court  determines  that  there 
is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  proper- 
ty to  be  seized  would.  In  the  event  of  convic- 
tion, be  subject  to  forfeiture  and  that  an 
order  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  property  for  forfeiture,  the  court 
shall  issue  a  warrant  authorizing  the  seizure 
of  such  property. 

(g)  ExkcxmoM.- Upon  entry  of  an  order  of 
forfeiture  under  this  section,  the  court  shall 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  seize  all 
property  ordered  forfeited  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  shall  deem 
proper.  Following  entry  of  an  order  declar- 
ing the  property  forfeited,  the  court  may. 
upon  application  of  the  United  States,  enter 
such  appropriate  restraining  orders  or  in- 
junctions, require  the  execution  of  satisfac- 
tory performance  bonds,  appoint  receivers, 
conservators,  appraisers,  accountants,  or 
trustees,  or  take  any  other  action  to  protect 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
property  ordered  forfeited.  Any  income  ac- 
cruing to  or  derived  from  property  ordered 
forfeited  under  this  section  may  be  used  to 
offset  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  to 
the  property  which  are  required  by  law.  or 
which  are  necessary  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  or  third  parties. 


(h)  DisposiTON  or  Property.— Following 
the  seizure  of  property  ordered  forfeited 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  direct  the  disposition  of  the 
property  by  sale  or  any  other  commercially 
feasible  means,  making  due  provision  for 
the  rights  of  any  innocent  persons.  Any 
property  right  or  interest  not  exercisable 
by.  or  transferable  for  value  to,  the  United 
States  shall  expire  and  shall  not  revert  to 
the  defendant,  nor  shall  the  defendant  or 
any  person  acting  in  concert  with  him  or  on 
his  behalf  be  eligible  to  purchase  forfeited 
property  at  any  sale  held  by  the  United 
States.  Upon  application  of  a  person,  other 
than  the  defendant  or  a  person  acting  In 
concert  with  him  or  on  his  behalf,  the  court 
may  restrain  or  stay  the  sale  or  disposition 
of  the  property  pending  the  conclusion  of 
any  appeal  of  the  criminal  case  giving  rise 
to  the  forfeiture,  if  the  applicant  demon- 
strates that  the  proceeding  with  the  sale  or 
disposition  of  the  property  will  result  in  ir- 
reparable injury,  harm,  or  loss  to  him. 

(i)  Authority  or  the  Secretary  or  the 
Treasury.— With  respect  to  property  or- 
dered forfeited  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee  is  au- 
thorized to— 

( 1 )  grant  petitions  for  mitigation  or  remis- 
sion of  forfeited  property  to  victims  of  viola- 
tion of  this  subchapter,  or  take  any  other 
action  to  protect  the  rights  of  innocent  per- 
sons which  is  In  the  Interest  of  justice  and 
which  is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section; 

(2)  compromise  claims  arising  under  this 
section; 

(3)  award  compensation  to  the  persons 
providing  Information  resulting  In  a  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section; 

(4)  direct  the  disctosition  by  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  this 
title,  of  all  property  ordered  forfeited  under 
this  section  by  public  sale  or  any  commer- 
cially feasible  means,  making  due  provision 
for  the  rights  of  innocent  persons;  and 

(5)  take  appropriate  measures  necessary 
to  safeguard  and  maintain  property  ordered 
forfeited  under  this  section  pending  its  dis- 
position. 

(j)  Applicability  or  Civil  FoRrEiTURE 
Provisions.— Except  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  a  criminal  forfeiture 
under  this  section. 

(k)  Bar  on  Intervention.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (n)  of  this  section,  no 
party  claiming  an  Interest  In  property  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  under  this  section  may— 

(1)  intervene  in  a  trial  or  appeal  of  a 
criminal  case  involving  the  forfeiture  of 
such  property  under  this  subchapter;  or 

(2)  commence  an  action  of  law  or  equity 
against  the  United  States  concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property 
subsequent  to  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
information  alleging  that  the  property  is 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section. 

(1)  Jurisdiction  to  Enter  Orders.— The 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  enter  orders  as  provided 
in  this  section  without  regard  to  the  loca- 
tion of  any  property  which  may  be  subject 
to  forfeiture  under  this  section  or  which  has 
been  ordered  forfeited  under  this  section. 

(m)  Depositions.— In  order  to  facilitate 
the  identification  and  location  of  property 
declared  forfeited  and  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
position of  petitions  for  remission  or  mitiga- 
tion of  forfeiture,  after  the  entry  of  an 
order  declaring  property  forfeited  to  the 
United  States,  the  court  may,  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  United  States,  order  that  the  tes- 
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timony of  any  designated  book,  paper,  docu- 
ment, record,  recording,  or  other  material 
not  privileged  be  produced  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  In  the  same  manner  as  provided 
for  the  taking  of  depositions  under  Rule  15 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
(n)  Third  Party  Interests.— 

(1)  Fallowing  the  entry  of  any  order  of 
forfeiture  under  this  section,  the  United 
States  shall  publish  notice  of  the  order  and 
of  its  intent  to  dispose  of  the  property  In 
such  manner  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
direct.  The  Government  may  also,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  provide  direct  written 
notice  to  any  person  known  to  have  alleged 
an  interest  in  the  property  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  order  of  forfeiture  as  a  substitute 
for  published  notice  as  to  those  persons  so 
notified. 

(2)  Any  person,  other  than  the  defendant, 
asserting  a  legal  interest  In  property  which 
has  been  ordered  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  section  may,  within 
30  days  of  final  publication  of  notice  or  his 
receipt  of  notice  under  paragraph  (1), 
whichever  is  earlier,  petition  the  court  for  a 
hearing  to  adjudicate  the  validity  of  his  al- 
leged Interest  In  the  property.  The  hearing 
shall  be  held  before  the  court  alone,  with- 
out a  jury. 

(3)  The  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the  pe- 
titioner under  penalty  of  perjury  and  shall 
set  forth  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  peti- 

oners  right,  title,  or  Interest  In  the  proper- 
ty, the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  peti- 
tioner's acquisition  of  the  right,  title,  or  in- 
terest In  the  property,  any  additional  facts 
supporting  the  petitioner's  claim,  and  the 
relief  sought. 

(4)  The  hearing  on  the  petition  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  Interests  of  justice,  be  held  within  30 
days  of  the  fUing  of  the  petition.  The  court 
may  consolidate  the  hearing  on  the  petition 
with  a  hearing  on  any  other  petition  filed 
by  a  person  other  than  the  defendant  under 
this  subsection. 

(5)  At  the  hearing,  the  petitioner  may  tes- 
tify and  present  evidence  and  witnesses  on 
his  own  behalf,  and  cross-examine  witnesses 
who  appear  at  the  hearing.  The  UiUted 
States  may  present  evidence  and  witnesses 
in  rebuttal  and  in  defense  of  its  claim  to  the 
property  and  cross-examine  witnesses  who 
appear  at  the  hearing.  In  addition  to  testi- 
mony and  evidence  presented  at  the  hear- 
ing, the  court  shall  consider  the  relevant 
porti(Mis  of  the  record  of  the  criminal  case 
which  resulted  in  the  order  of  forfeiture. 

(6)  If.  after  hearing,  the  court  determines 
that  the  petitioner  has  established  by  a  pre- 
pondo-ance  of  the  evidence  that— 

(A)  the  petitioner  has  a  legal  right,  title, 
or  Interest  in  the  property,  and  such  right, 
title,  or  Interest  renders  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure Invalid  in  whole  or  in  part  because  the 
right,  title,  or  interest  was  vested  in  the  pe- 
titioner rather  than  the  defendant  or  was 
superior  to  any  right,  title,  or  interest  of  the 
defendant  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  acts  which  gave  rise  to  the  forfeiture  of 
the  property  under  this  section;  or 

(B)  the  petitioner  is  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
for  value  of  the  right,  title,  or  Interest  in 
the  property  and  was  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase reasonably  without  cause  to  believe 
that  the  property  was  subject  to  forfeiture 
of  the  property  under  this  section;  the  court 
shall  amend  the  order  of  forfeiture  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  determination. 

(7)  Following  the  court's  disposition  of  all 
petitions  filed  under  this  subsection,  or  if  no 
such  petitions  are  filed  following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 


for  the  filing  of  such  petitions,  the  United 
States  shall  have  clear  title  to  property  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  order  of  forfeiture  and 
may  warrant  good  title  to  any  subsequent 
purchaser  or  transferee. 

SEC.  10«.  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  GANG  INTER- 
VENTION. 

(a)  Establishment.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  due  to  the  escalation  in  vio- 
lence, crime,  and  drug  trafficking  by  "orga- 
nized gangs"  the  President  should  direct  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Gang  Intervention. 

(b)  Duties.— The  Commission  should— 

(1)  monitor  and  review  gang  activity  na- 
tionwide to  determine  the  extent.  If  any,  of 
organized  national  gang  activity; 

(2)  report  on  effective  models  for  Inter- 
vention, rehabilitation,  and  law  enforce- 
ment; and 

(3)  recommend  and  report  not  later  than 
18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  policies  for  effective  approaches  to 
gang  activity  for  national  dissemination. 

SEC  107.  UNIFORM  CRIME  REPORTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Under  the  authority  of 
section  534  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  acquire,  for  cal- 
endar year  1990  through  calendar  year  1995. 
data  on  the  incidence  of  criminal  acts  that 
Involve  gang  violence.  The  crimes  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  data  shall  be  acquired 
are  as  follows:  homicide,  assault,  robbery, 
burglary,  theft,  arson,  vandalism,  trespass, 
threat,  and  such  other  crimes  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Annual  Subimary.— The  Attorney 
General  shall  publish  an  annual  summary 
of  the  data  acquired  under  this  section. 

(c)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section  for  fiscal  year  1990  through  fiscal 
year  1995. 

SEC.    108.   CRIMINAL   PENALTIES   FOR  GANG   VIO- 
LENCE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  an  Integral  component  of  'drug  gang" 
Is  the  use  of  sophisticated  firearms;  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  these  gangs  have 
robbed  federally  licensed  gun  dealers  for 
their  sophisticated  firearms  and  utilized 
these  arms  in  "drive-by"  and  other  Indis- 
criminate shootings;  and 

(2)  the  offenses  provided  In  this  section 
address  the  issues  of  use  of  sophisticated 
firearms. 

(b)  Transportation  of  Minors  for  Drug 
Related  Activity.— Section  405b(a)  of  the 
ControUed  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
845b(a))  is  amended  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  by  Inserting  "transport,"  after  "use,". 

(c)  Gum  Possession.— The  first  sentence 
of  section  924(cKl)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  'uses  or  car- 
ries" and  inserting  "possesses  ". 

(d)  Distribution  or  Firearms  to  a 
Minor.— Section  405b<d)  of  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  845b(d))  U 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "or"  after  the  semicolon  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(2)  striking  the  comma  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  ";  or";  and 

(3)  adding  plter  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  and,  in  addition,  knowingly  provides 
or  distributes  a  firearm  to  the  person  em- 
ployed, hired,  or  used,". 

SEC.  199.  GANG  VIOLENCE  IN  PRISONS. 

(a)  Policy.— The  Congress  hereby  encour- 
ages the  States  to  separate  In  State  Institu- 
tions and  juvenile  correctional  Institutions 
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inmates  who  are  identified  as  members  of 
"gang  organizations"  to  ease  the  current  vi- 
olence In  prisons  between  rival  gang  fac- 
tions. 

(b)  Funding.— There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary not  to  exceed  $1,000,000.  to  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Corrections  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  States  to  facilitate  the  separa- 
tion of  gang  members  in  State  prisons. 

•nTLE  n— PRISON  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
REFORM 

SEC.  201.  PRISON  CONSTRUCTION. 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated $250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Federal  Prison 
System,  Buildings  and  Facilities  in  addition- 
al funds  for  construction  of  additional  Fed- 
eral correctional  institutions,  expansion 
projects  of  existing  facilities,  and  modern- 
ization and  repair  projects  at  existing  facili- 
ties. 

SEC  M2.  state  PRISON  LITERACY,  EDUCATION 
AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Corrections  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  to  make  grants  to  States  for  educa- 
tional programs  for  criminal  offenders  In 
State  correctional  institutions,  including- 

( 1 )  academic  programs  f or— 

(A)  basic  education  with  special  emphasis 
on  reading,  writing,  vocabulary,  and  arith- 
metic; and 

(B)  secondary  school  credit  programs; 

(2)  vocational  training  programs; 

(3)  training  for  teacher  personnel  special- 
izing In  corrections  education;  and 

(4)  guidance  and  counseling  programs. 
The  Institute  shaU  set  aside  a  portion  of 
this  appropriation  for  a  grant  to  track,  doc- 
ument, and  evaluate  the  overall  correctional 
education  initiative. 

SEC.  203.  PRISON  EDUCATION,  LITERACY,  INDUS- 
TRIAL. AND  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
IN  THE  FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  to  the 
Federal  Prison  Industries  (UNICOR),  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons,  to  expand  existing 
programs  for  education  and  vocational 
training,  literacy  and  employment  and  In- 
dustrial training  for  iiunates  in  Federal  cor- 
rectional Institutions. 

SEC  204.  DRUG  REHABILITA'nON  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
PRISON  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Program.— The  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  shall  design,  develop,  and  imple- 
ment a  comprehensive  drug  rehabilitation, 
counseling,  and  treatment  program  for  the 
entire  Federal  prison  system. 

(b)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  for 
the  drug  rehabilitation  program  authorized 
by  subsection  (a). 

SEC  205.  MILITARY  BASES. 

(a)  Determination  of  Suitability.— The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall 
determine  whether  facilities  located  on  mili- 
tary bases  recommended  for  closure  by  the 
Commission  on  Alternative  Utilization  of 
Military  Facilities  may  \te  used  as  Federal 
confinement  facilities. 

(b)  Use  of  Facilities.— If  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  determines  that  any 
facility  Is  suitable  for  use  as  a  confinement 
faculty  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  facu- 
lty may  be  utUized  for  such  purposes  if  the 
faculty  is  accepted  for  closure  by  Congress. 
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UC  m.  USE  OF  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  FUNDS  FOR 
PRISON  CONSmH'CnON. 

(a)  Transfxs  AcTHORizn).— <1)  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thia  Act 
there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  prison  construction  those  unob- 
ligated funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1989  which  are  allocated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1989  to  provide  assistance  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (other  than 
chapter  8  of  part  I  as  such  Act  which  relates 
to  international  narcotics  control)  or  to  pro- 
vide foreign  military  sales  financing  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  with  respect 
to  a  country  for  which  a  certification  has 
been  made  under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Funds  transferred  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  remain  available  for  the  same  periods 
of  time  for  which  such  funds  would  have 
been  available  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  for  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  CERTincATioii.— Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  shaU  certify  to  the  Con- 
gress those  countries  which  have  failed  to 
make  adequate  progress  in  reducing  illegal 
narcotics  production. 

SEC  Vn.  USE  OF  CUSTOMS  FORFEITURE  FUND  FOR 
PRISON  CONSTRUCTION. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  613a  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 

lOWK 

"(e)  Amounts  in  the  fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
Uon— 

"(1)  may  be  used  by  the  Attorney  General 
for  prison  construction  necessary  on  an 
emergency  basis;  or 

"(2)  If  not  used  for  the  purposes  provided 
In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or 
Invested  in  obligations  of.  or  gtiaranteed  by, 
the  United  SUtes.". 

TITLE  lll-CAREER  CRIMINALS 
nC  Ml.  REPEAT  OFFENDER  PROGRAM. 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  to  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
for  the  Repeat  Offender  Program  and  anti- 
gang  activities  to  hire  100  additional  special 
agents  and  support  personnel. 

SECMLSTUDWa 

(a)  PaopiLX  Cajusr  Cumimal.— The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  shall  conduct  a 
study  and  report  on  the  profile  and  number 
of  career  criminals  in  America.  The  Insti- 
tute shall  submit  the  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

(b)  Statistics  on  CARxn  Criminals.— The 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  shall  compile  and  maintain 
statistics  for  the  number  of  arrests,  prosecu- 
tions, and  convictions  of  career  criminals  na- 
tionwide under  section  924  (c)  and  <e)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  The  Bureau 
shaU  publish  and  make  available  to  the 
public  ^"""■i  reports  of  such  statistics. 
TITLE  IV— NARCOTICS  INVESTIGATIVE  AND 

TASK  FORCE 

nC  MS.  AIXOWINC  PAYMENT  OF  COOTS  FROM 
THE  DSPABTMRNT  OF  JUSTICE 
ASSETS  FORFErrURE  FUND. 

SecUon  524<c><l)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  after  the  semicolon  In 
subparagraph  (G): 

(2)  redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as 
subparagraph  (I):  aitd 

(3)  adding  after  subparagraph  (O)  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"(H)  the  payment  of  any  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  implementation  and  execution 
of  approved  narcotics  investigative  projects 
and  task  force  projects  of  the  United  States 
Attorneys'  Offices  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  800.  et  seq.).  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General;  and". 

ExHiBrr  1 

Man  Slain  in  Suspected  DRno-Ttnip  Battle 

(By  Terence  Samuel) 

A  23-year-old  man  was  shot  and  killed  yes- 
terday as  he  drove  along  a  West  Philadel- 
phia street  and  a  gunman  fired  from  a  pass- 
ing car. 

Police  said  last  night  that  the  killing  was 
the  third  In  the  last  two  weeks  in  what  they 
believe  is  a  turf  battle  among  drug  dealers 
in  the  Mill  Creek  section  of  West  PhUadel- 
phia. 

Police  and  witnesses  said  that  Brock 
White  of  the  4900  block  of  Reno  Street  was 
driving  south  on  50th  Street  Just  before  6 
p.m.  and  had  stopped  at  a  traffic  light  at 
Brown  Street  when  the  shooting  began. 
Before  the  light  turned  green,  a  car  pulled 
alongside  White's  and  one  of  its  occupants 
opened  fire  with  a  large-caliber  handgun. 

Police  said  that  White  was  hit  at  least 
twice,  once  in  the  head  and  once  In  the 
shoulder. 

Witnesses  said  White  and  the  one  passen- 
ger in  his  car  tried  to  escape  the  gunfire  by 
turning  west  onto  the  5000  block  of  Brown 
Street.  They  said  the  Nissan  Maxima  that 
White  was  driving  mounted  the  curb  and  ca- 
reened down  the  sidewalk.  It  slammed  into 
the  front  stoop  of  one  house,  hit  the  back  of 
a  truck  parked  on  the  street  and  stopped 
after  hitting  a  tree  halfway  down  the  block. 

White  was  taken  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Medical  Center,  where  he  died 
at  7:15  p.m. 

"I  thought  he  was  a  drunken  driver."  said 
one  neighbor  who  saw  the  car  as  it  came 
around  the  comer,  and  who  knew  the 
victim. 

"He  was  a  good  person."  said  the  woman, 
who  asked  not  to  be  identified.  She  said 
that  she  went  to  the  car  after  it  collided 
with  the  tree  and  tried  to  tap  the  victim, 
but  that  he  was  not  moving  and  she 
thought  he  was  dead. 

Janice  F^rterfield,  another  resident  of  the 
block,  said  she  heard  the  gunshots  and  saw 
the  car  coming  down  the  street.  She  said 
that  when  White  was  taken  from  the  car, 
his  wounds  were  very  visible.  "You  could  see 
where  he  was  shot  twice  in  the  head."  Por- 
terf  leld  said. 

Homicide  detectives  said  that  White,  a 
suspected  drug  dealer,  was  allegedly  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  groups  fighting  for  con- 
trol of  a  playground  at  the  comer  of  51st 
and  Hoopes  Streets.  Police  said  that  the 
leader  of  the  other  gang.  Albert  Ragan,  24, 
of  the  5900  block  of  Lartsdowne  Avenue,  was 
shot  and  killed  March  26.  in  the  700  block  of 
North  46th  Street. 

Homicide  Detective  Lt.  James  Henwood 
said  that  Ragan's  killing  may  have  sparked 
a  cycle  of  revenge  shootings.  Including 
White's.  The  man  police  believe  was  respon- 
sible for  Ragan's  killing.  Chester  Keeley.  19. 
was  found  shot  to  death  in  the  5300  block  of 
Diamond  Street  on  April  1.  There  was  a 
murder  warrant  out  for  Keeley  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

"We  believe  that  the  last  two  killings  were 
In  response  to  the  Ragan  shooting."  Hen- 
wood  said. 

As  of  last  night,  the  number  of  homicides 
In  the  city  this  year  was  124,  a  Jump  of  36 


percent   over   the   same   period   last   year, 
when  91  homicides  were  reported. 

Exhibit  No.  2 
[From  the  U.S.  Senate.  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Wash- 
ington. DC] 

District  or  Columbm  Appropriations  for 

Fiscal  Year  1987— Jitne  11, 1986 

opening  statement  op  senator  specter 

Senator  Specter.  Good  morning,  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

We  wUl  convene  this  hearing  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  fiscal  year  1987  budget. 

The  subcommittee  has  had  a  request  to 
hear  from  my  distinguished  colleague,  Rep- 
resentative Don  Ritter,  and  we  have  granted 
that  request  but  I  do  not  think  Representa- 
tive Ritter  Is  here  yet,  so  we  will  proceed 
with  our  panel  of  Chief  Judge  William  C. 
Pryor  of  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals;  Chief 
Judge  Fred  Ugast  of  the  superior  court:  and 
Mr.  Larry  Polansky,  Esq.,  Executive  Officer 
of  the  D.C.  courts.  Your  honors— and  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Polansky  In  that— we  welcome 
you  here. 

Mr.  Polansky.  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Specter.  It  is  a  longstanding  com- 
mitment of  mine,  as  you  know,  to  assist  the 
courts  in  any  way  that  I  can.  and  the  sub- 
committee can.  In  carrying  out  the  Impor- 
tant Judicial  functions. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
Judge  Ugast  in  the  past,  and  Mr.  Polansky. 
We  welcome  you  here.  Chief  Judge  Pryor. 
On  the  order  of  sequence.  Judge  Pryor  is 
listed  first,  so  let  us  proceed  with  you. 


niPACT  OP  PRISON  SPACE  ON  JtTDCES 

sentencing  decisions 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  Judge  Ugast,  you 
and  I  have  discussed  this  subject  before,  and 
so  did  we  with  Judge  Moultrie,  and  I  know  it 
is  a  difficult  matter,  but  I  am  firmly  of  the 
view,  having  the  experience  I  do  on  this 
committee,  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  that  there  is  inevitably  a 
sense  by  the  sentencing  Judge,  on  what  sen- 
tence he  imposes,  depending  upon  what  the 
availability  of  prison  space  is.  There  are  in- 
evitably some  cases  where  the  Judge  would 
really  like  to  sentence  to  Jail  but  feels  that 
he  simply  cannot  because  of  overcrowding, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fundamental  safety, 
more  people  ought  to  go  to  Jail  than  are 
going  to  Jail,  and  are  being  impeded  from 
going  to  Jail  because  of  the  absence  of  space. 

It  is  not  a  matter  that  the  court  can  do 
anything  about,  but  it  Is  something  the 
Council  has  to  do  something  about,  and  the 
Major  has  to  do  something  about.  This  sub- 
committee has  been  very  active  on  it,  and  it 
is  a  little  discouraging. 

Judge  Ugast.  Well,  It  Is  a  deep  concern  of 
mine,  and  when  I,  during  the  times  I  was 
acting  for  Judge  Moultrie,  and  even  when  I 
was  up  here  before,  did  comment  the  first 
time  you  asked  me  that,  maybe  2  years  ago, 
I  think  my  response  was  something  to  the 
effect:  Well.  I  didn't  think  It  was  having  any 
substantial  impact  at  the  time  but  it  was 
causing  us  great  concern. 

My  answer  would  be  different  now;  for  in 
the  marginal  case,  a  close  case  between  in- 
carceration, or  not.  I  think  it  is  having  an 
impact  on  sentencing.  So  my  answer  Is  a 
little  different  today  than  it  was  2  years 
ago. 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  fine.  So  you  think 
that  If  we  had  more  Jail  space,  that  more 
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people  would  be  going  to  Jail  on  the  discre- 
tionary Judgments  of  the  judges? 

Judge  UoAST.  In  some  areas,  coupled  with 
aU  the  other  alternatives  that  we  can  come 
up  with.  „     ^ 

Senator  Specter.  The  judges  really  have 
to  be  free  to  exercise  their  discretion,  and 
they  should  not  tilt  away  from  a  jail  sen- 
tence in  a  case  where  they  think  it  is  neces- 
sary because  there  is  no  space.  Chief  Judge 
Pryor,  would  you  care  to  comment  on  that 
issue? 

Judge  Phyor.  I  was  distracted.  I'm  sorry. 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  Congressman 
Ritter,  would  you  care  to  comment  on  that 
issue?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ritter.  I  think  we  were  both  distract- 
ed by  the  same  distraction. 

Senator  Specter.  Chief  Judge  Pryor, 
Judge  Ugast  has  just  said  that  he  does  be- 
lieve that  in  the  marginal  case,  more  people 
would  go  to  jail  if  we  had  the  physical  facili- 
ties available.  I  would  Invite  your  comment 
on  that.  If  you  care  to  do  so.  I  do  not  want 
to  intrude  on  your  Judicial  discretion. 

Judge  Pryor.  Sure.  No  problem.  As  a 
former  trial  judge,  and  having  been  in  that 
situation.  basicaUy  what  happens  Is,  you 
look  at  your  range  of  choices,  and  in  those 
close  cases  where  you  feel  that  the  balance 
swings  toward  incarceration,  if  the  space  is 
not  there,  then  you  play  it  safe  and  go  to 
the  next  alternative.  So  if  the  space  is  there, 
you  use  it.  So  I  would  agree. 

Senator  Specter.  Well,  all  right.  I  am 
going  to  tell  Mayor  Barry  and  Council 
Chairman  Clarke,  that  the  public  safety,  in 
the  view  of  the  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
chief  judge  of  the  superior  court,  that 
public  safety  would  be  enhanced  if  we  had 
more  jail  space  in  terms  of  getting  more 
people  off  the  street  who  ought  to  be  off 
the  street,  and  see  if  we  cannot  light  a  little 
fire  under  them  to  get  the  jail  moving. 

additional  ruNDiMG  to  reduce  backlog  of 

CASES 

Judge  Pryor.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  state- 
™ent.  ,.,  ,  „ 

Senator  Specter.  OK.  We  wiU  carefully 
consider  your  budget  request.  If  you  had 
any  magical  plans  to  reduce  the  backlog 
even  more,  you  could  show  this  subcommit- 
tee a  really  tangible  way  to  reduce  the  back- 
log on  cases,  both  bail  and  jail,  which  might 
be  implemented  with  some  extra  funding. 

This  is  one  Senator  who  would  look  very 
favor&bly  on  that,  and  will  try  hard  on 
other  lines,  and  reallocation  of  priorities  to 
make  that  happen.  It  would  be  great  value 
for  the  money,  if  you  could  come  up  with 
that.  „     ^ 

Mr.  PoLANSKY.  Senator  Specter,  the 
project  that  you  funded  in  this  year's 
budget  has,  as  its  final  product,  a  report 
that  will  say  to  us,  "What  will  it  take  to 
reduce  delay  to  accepUble  levels  across  the 
board  in  the  District  of  Columbia  courts?"— 
with  the  price  tag  attached.  So,  in  the  next 
30  days,  we  expect  to  submit  such  a  report 

to  you.  ,         ,j  w    ■ 

Senator  Specter.  All  right.  1  would  be  in- 
terested to  know  that.  I  take  it  you  feel  that 
the  extra  funds  we  have  given  you  in  the 
past—you  have  already  said  the  additional 
judges  we  provided  have  been  instrumental 
in  reducing  the  backlog  up  until  this  point. 
Judge  UoAST.  Tremendously.  It  is  just  I 
have  got  to  now  look  at  it  courtwide.  more 
broadly,  than  I  have  in  the  past. 

Senator  Specter.  To  the  extent  that  you 
could  provide  the  subconunittee  with  specif- 
ics as  to  how  those  funds  have,  in  a  concrete 
way    reduced  the  backlog,  that  would  be 


useful  in  our  evaluation  of  your  requested 
budget.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chief  Judge 
Pryor,  Chief  Judge  Ugast,  and  Mr.  Po- 
lansky. 

Mr.  PoLAHSKY.  Senator  Specter.  I  will 
submit  my  statement  for  the  record,  too. 

Senator  Specter.  Oh.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Po- 
lansky.  I  did  not  mean  to  cut  you  off. 

Mr.  PoLANSKY.  There  is  nothing  of  great 
urgency  in  the  court  system  budget,  and  I 
have  submitted  a  statement.  We  have  re- 
quested an  amount  that  the  Mayor  and  the 
Council  have  supported. 

The  only  difference,  between  the  entire 
court  system  budget  and  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  the  District,  is  the  redirection  that 
Judge  Ugast  mentioned,  and  an  explanation 
of  that  is  in  the  materials  that  we  submit- 
ted. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  747.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  regarding 
assault  weapons;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ANTIDRUG,  ASSAULT  WEAPONS  UMITATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Anti-Drug 
Assault  Weapons  Limitation  Act  ol 
1989.  This  bill  addresses  the  increasing 
problems  associated  with  the  use  of  as- 
sault weapons  by  illegal  drug  dealers, 
while  protecting  the  rights  of  citizens 
who  legally  own  assault  weapons  and 
continue  to  abide  by  the  law. 

The  story  is  familiar  to  us  all.  Every 
night  on  the  television,  the  front  page, 
or  the  radio  we  leam  of  someone  killed 
with  an  assault  weapon.  More  often 
than  not,  the  carnage  is  committed  by 
an  individual  engaged  in  the  illegal 
drug  trade.  Whether  it  is  the  Medellin 
Cartel  or  the  Crips  or  Bloods  youth 
gangs,  drug  dealers  have  foxmd  a 
weapon  of  choice  that  gives  them  an 
advantage  over  all  adversaries,  includ- 
ing the  police. 

Although  the  number  of  legal 
owners  of  so-called  assault  weapons 
far  outnumber  illegal  owners,  propos- 
als have  been  offered  penalizing  law- 
abiding  owners.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  legal  owners  should  be  forced  to 
register  with  the  Federal  Government, 
submitting  to  extensive  background 
checks  and  investigations,  before  being 
able  to  maintain  iKJSsession  of  what  is 
rightfully  theirs.  It  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Goverrunent  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  homes  of  citizens 
and  seize  whatever  weapons  are  deter- 
mined to  be  assault  weapons.  I  will  not 
come  before  this  body  and  claim  these 
weapons  are  no  more  harmless  than  a 
single-shot  22.  In  the  wrong  hands  as- 
sault weapons  can  inflict  the  worst 
damage  imaginable.  Yet.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  law-abiding  citizen,  owning 
an  assault  weapon  for  his  or  her  own 
reasons,  whatever  they  may  be.  should 
be  penalized  for  the  atrocities  of  crimi- 
nals. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  protects  the  rights 
of  the  legal  owners  while  attacking 
the  problems  associated  with  the  ille- 
gal use  of  assault  weapons.  Section  2 


6019 

of  the  bill  bans  any  future  transfer, 
import,  transport,  shipping,  receipt,  or 
possession  of  an  assault  weapon, 
unless  the  assault  weapon  was  legally 
owned  on  the  effective  date  of  the  leg- 
islation. What  this  means  is  that  no 
additional  assault  weapons  will  be  in- 
troduced into  the  market  once  this  bill 
is  passed.  Furthermore,  those  weapons 
which  are  illegally  owned  on  the  date 
of  enactment,  the  UZI's  and  the  like 
carried  by  drug  dealers  for  example, 
will  be  outlawed.  In  the  future,  if  a 
current  legal  owner  of  an  assault 
weapon  chooses  to  sell,  or  in  some  way 
transfer  control  of  an  assault  weapon, 
he  or  she  may  do  so  as  long  as  the  pro- 
cedtires  set  forth  in  this  bill  are  fol- 
lowed. What  we  have  in  the  end  is  the 
ability  to  confiscate  illegally  owned  as- 
sault weapons  while  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  legal  owners  to  continue 
owning  such  weapons.  In  addition,  all 
future  sales  of  new  assault  weapons 
will  be  prohibited. 

Section  3  of  this  legislation  desig- 
nates which  weapons  will  be  consid- 
ered assault  weapons.  The  weapons 
listed  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used  for  a 
sporting  purpose,  and  certainly  were 
not  designed  for  that  purpose.  Subsec- 
tion (A)  of  section  3  lists  nine  weap- 
ons. Subsections  <B)  and  (C)  of  section 
3  provide  that  any  weapon  indentical 
or  nearly  identical  to  those  listed  as 
assault  weapons  will  also  be  considered 
assault  weapons.  These  subsections 
seek  to  prohibit  a  minor  change  in  the 
structure  of  an  assault  weapon  from 
enabling  the  weapon  to  avoid  coverage 
of  this  bill. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  with  consultation 
from  the  Attorney  General,  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  any  additions  or 
deletions  to  the  list  of  assault  weap- 
ons. Unlike  other  proposals,  this  bill 
does  not  place  unlimited  discretion  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary.  If,  in  the 
future,  it  is  determined  that  additional 
weapons  should  be  added  to  the  list  of 
assault  weapons,  or  weapons  listed 
should  be  deleted  from  the  list.  Con- 
gress, with  the  Secretary's  recommen- 
dations, will  be  called  upon  to  act.  At 
that  time  Congress  and  not  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  will  decide  which, 
if  any  weapons,  will  be  added  or  delet- 
ed. 

If  an  assault  weapon  is  used  or  car- 
ried during  the  commission  of  a  crime 
of  violence  or  during  a  drug  traffick- 
ing offense,  section  5  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  enhanced  prison  sentence 
of  5  years. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act,  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  [BATF]  regula- 
tions have  required  that  a  firearms 
transaction  form  4473  be  completed 
whenever  there  is  a  transfer  of  custo- 
dy of  a  firearm:  28  CFR  178.124  fur- 
ther requires  that  the  form  be  re- 
tained by  the  licensed  importer,  manu- 
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facturer  or  dealer,  unless  they  cease 
doing  business.  If  that  occurs,  the  4473 
forms  must  be  forwarded  to  BATP  for 
their  archives. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  utilizes  form 
4473  by  requiring  that  the  legal  owner 
of  an  assault  weapon  obtain  a  copy  of 
that  form,  either  from  the  original 
seller  of  the  weapon,  or  from  the 
BATP,  whichever  is  appropriate.  The 
Secretary  is  directed  to  develop  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation  regulations  to  enable 
the  owner  to  request  and  receive  deliv- 
ery of  form  4473  from  the  seller,  or 
BATP  when  appropriate.  Following 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  by 
the  Secretary,  a  legal  owner  will  have 
an  additional  90  days  to  acquire  a  copy 
of  form  4473. 

If,  however,  the  owner  of  an  assault 
weapon  knowingly  fails  to  acquire  a 
copy  of  form  4473  he  or  she  may  be 
fined  up  to  $1,000.  or  be  imprisoned 
for  up  to  6  months,  or  Iwth.  This  pro- 
vision is  found  in  section  7  of  the  legis- 
lation introduced  today.  As  a  followup 
to  section  7,  section  8  amends  section 
922(gKl)  of  title  18  United  States 
Code  to  include  knowingly  failing  to 
acquire  a  form  4473  as  a  disabling  of- 
fense. If  an  individual  knowingly  fails 
to  obtain  a  form  4473,  that  individual 
would  be  prohibited  from  selling  or 
owning  any  firearms  or  ammunition. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  ar- 
gviments  will  be  made  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  go  far  enough.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  others  will  con- 
tend that  the  bill  goes  too  far.  I  view 
those  two  arguments  as  supporting 
the  position  that  this  legislation 
takes— that  there  must  be  a  reasona- 
ble middle  position  which  will  protect 
the  public  from  physical  harm  while 
ensuring  protection  of  constitutional 
rights  under  the  law. 

Thank  you  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  Anti-Drug  Assault  Weapons  tJmi- 
tation  Act  of  1989  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  oojection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  747 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Antidrug.  Assault 
Weapons  Limitation  Act  of  1989". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  922  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(qKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transfer,  import,  transport,  ship,  receive,  or 
possess  any  assault  weapon. 

"(2)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to— 

"(A)  transferring,  importing,  transporting, 
shipping,  and  receiving  to  or  by.  or  posses- 
sion by  or  under,  authority  of  the  t7nited 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
or  of  any  State  or  any  department,  agency, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  of  such  an 
assault  weapon,  or 


"(B)  any  lawful  transferring,  transporting, 
shipping,  receiving,  or  possession  of  such  a 
weapon  that  was  lawfully  possessed  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection.". 

Sec.  3.  S^tion  921(a)  of  title  18.  United 
Stales  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(28)  The  term  'assault  weapon'  means— 

"(A)  any  firearm  designated  as  an  assault 
weapon  in  this  paragraph,  including: 

"(i)  Norlnco.  Mitchell,  and  Poly  Technol- 
ogies Avtomat  Kalashnikovs  (all  models). 

"(ii)  Action  Arms  Israeli  Military  Indus- 
tries UZI  and  Galil. 

"(lii)  Beratta  AR-70  (SC-70). 

'•(iv)  Colt  AR-15  and  CAR-15. 

'(v)  Fabrique  Natlonale  FN/PAI*  FN/ 
LAR.  and  FNC. 

"(vi)  MAC  10  and  MAC  11. 

'•(vii)Steyr  AUG. 

"(viil)  INTRATEC  TEC-9,  and 

'•(ix)  Street  Sweeper  and  Striker  12; 

"(B)  all  other  models  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer with  the  same  design  which  may 
have  slight  modifications  or  enhancements 
including  a  folding  stock:  adjustable  sight; 
case  deflector  for  left-handed  shooters;  left- 
handed  fire  adaptor;  shorter  barrel;  wooden, 
plastic,  or  metal  stock;  large  size  magazine; 
different  caliber,  provided  the  caliber  ex- 
ceeds .22  rimfire;  bayonet  mount;  tripod  or 
bipod  mount;  or  flash  suppresser.  and 

"(C)  any  other  firearm  with  an  action 
design  identical  or  nearly  identical  to  an  as- 
sault weapon  specified  in  subparagraph  (A) 
which  has  been  redesigned  from,  renamed, 
renumbered,  or  patterned  after  one  of  such 
specified  assault  weapons  regardless  of  the 
company  of  production  or  country  of  origin, 
or  any  firearm  which  has  been  manufac- 
tured or  sold  by  another  company  under  a 
licensing  agreement  to  manufacture  or  sell 
an  identical  or  near  identical  assault  weapon 
as  those  specified  in  subparagraph  (A),  re- 
gardless of  the  company  of  production  or 
country  of  origin.". 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  44  of  title  18.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"9  931.  Additional  SMault  weaponi 

"The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General,  may.  when  appropriate, 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  addition  or 
deletion  of  firearms  to  be  designated  as  as- 
sault weapons.";  and 

(2)  m  the  tablf  of  sections  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"931.  Additional  assault  weapons.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  922  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(s)(l)  Whoever,  during  and  in  relation  to 
the  commission  of  a  crime  of  violence  or  a 
drug  trafficking  crime  (including  crime  of 
violence  or  drug  trafficking  crime,  which 
provides  for  an  enhanced  punishment  if 
committ.ed  by  the  use  of  a  deadly  or  danger- 
ous weapon  or  device)  for  which  he  may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
uses  or  carries  an  assault  weapon,  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  punishment  provided  for  the 
commission  of  any  such  other  crime  com- 
mitted by  the  defendant,  be  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  b 
years. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'drug  trafficking  crime'  means  any 
felony  violation  of  Federal  law  involving  the 
distribution,  manufacturing,  or  importation 
of  any  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in 
section  102  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act).". 


Sec.  6.  Section  922  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(tXl)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  sell.  ship,  or  deliver  an  assault  weapon  to 
any  person  who  does  not  fill  out  a  form  4473 
(pursuant  to  27  CFR  178.124).  or  equivalent, 
in  the  purchase  of  such  assault  weapon. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
purchase,  possess,  or  accept  delivery  of  an 
assault  weapon  unless  such  person  has  filled 
out  such  a  form  4473.  or  equivalent,  in  the 
purchase  of  such  assault  weapon. 

"(3)  If  a  person  purchases  an  assault 
weapon  from  anyone  other  than  a  licensed 
dealer,  both  the  purchaser  and  the  seller 
shall  maintain  a  record  of  the  sale  on  the 
seller's  original  copy  of  such  form  4473,  or 
equivalent.  The  purchaser  and  seller  shall 
both  retain  copies  of  such  form  for  all  sub- 
sequent transactions  regarding  such  assault 
weapon. 

"(4)  Any  person  who,  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  purchased  an  assault 
weapon  which  required  retention  of  such 
form  4473,  or  equivalent,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  shall,  within 
90  days  after  the  issuing  of  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of 
this  section,  request  a  copy  of  such  form 
from  the  selling  dealer  or  tn  the  event  such 
dealer  has  discontinued  operation,  from  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 
Such  dealer  or  Bureau  shall  forward  a  copy 
of  such  form  to  the  purchaser  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
pursutuit  to  paragraph  (5)  of  this  section. 

'(5)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  request  and  de- 
livery of  such  form  4473.  or  equivalent.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  924  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and  (g), 
and  any  references  to  such  subsections,  as 
added  by  section  6211  of  Public  Law  100- 
690,  as  subsections  (g)  and  (h),  respectively, 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  Whoever,  Itnowingly  fails  to  acquire 
such  form  4473,  or  equivalent  (pursuant  to 
27  CFR  178.124),  with  respect  to  the  lawful 
transferring,  transporting,  shipping,  receiv- 
ing, or  possessing  of  any  assault  weapon,  as 
required  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
shall  be  fined  no  more  than  $1000,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  6  months,  or 
both.'. 

Sec.  8.  Section  922'g)(l)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol'ow- 
ing:  "or  a  violation  of  section  924(i)  of  this 
chapter". 

Sec.  9.  Unless  otherwise  provided,  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  sha) ' 
become  effective  30  days  after  the  date  iif 
enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  748.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs [VA]  to  continue  the  State  home 
grant  and  respite  care  programs  and  to 
revise  VA  authority  to  furnish  outpa- 
tient dental  care:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 
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DEPARTMZirr  or  veteraws'  affairs  health 

CARE  PROGRAMS  EXTENSION  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request.  S.  748.  the  proposed  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  Health 
Care  Programs  Extension  Act  of  1989. 
The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  sub- 
mitted this  legislation  by  letter  dated 
March  20,  1989.  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Conunittee.  Thus.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of.  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to.  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  March  20,  1989.  transmit- 
tal letter  and  enclosed  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  748 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  Health  Care  Programs  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1989". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code.  ^  ^ 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  612(b)(1)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

■(H)  where  medically  necessary  In  prepa- 
ration for  hospital  admission.", 
(b)  Section  612(b)(3)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$500"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,000";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  may  periodically  review  the 
cost  of  dental  care  to  determine  whether 
the  dollar  ceiling  contained  in  this  clause  re- 
mains appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  provision,  and  may  adjust  that  ceil- 
ing, as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary.". ,  _,   ^ 

Sec.  3.  Section  620B(c)  is  amended  by 
striking  "1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"1991'. 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
5033(a)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $42,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1990.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  201(b)  of  Public  Law  99-576 
is  amended  by  deleting  "1989"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1991". 


Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington,  DC,  March  20,  1989. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle. 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  and  other  provisions  of 
law.  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  to  continue 
the  State  home  grant  and  respite  care  pro- 
grams and  to  revise  VA  authority  to  furnish 
outpatient  dental  care.  We  request  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  prompt  consideration  and  enactment. 

This  draft  bill  would  extend  the  VA's  au- 
thority to  operate  two  major  health-care 
programs.  Of  particular  Importance,  the  bill 
would  extend  through  fiscal  year  1994  the 
State  home  grant  program  which  assists  the 
States  with  the  construction  or  acquisition 
of  State  home  facilities  for  veterans.  Over 
the  years,  these  grants  have  created  a  net- 
work of  54  State  veterans  facilities  in  36 
States.  These  facilities  make  it  possible  to 
provide  medical  care  to  many  more  veterans 
than  can  receive  care  in  VA  facilitief..  It  is  a 
cost-effective  program  in  which  Federal  par- 
ticipation is  limited  to  no  more  than  65  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  any  one  project.  Exten- 
sion of  this  grant  program  would  result  in 
estimated  costs  of  $42  million  for  Fiscal 
Year  1990. 

Another  important  provision  of  the  draft 
bill  would  extend  for  2  years,  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1991.  VA's  authority  to  operate 
the  respite  care  program.  This  program 
allows  VA  to  provide  chronicaUy  ill  service- 
connected  veterarj?  who  reside  at  home  with 
brief,  planned  periods  of  care  in  VA  facili- 
ties in  order  to  provide  members  of  the  vet- 
erans' families  with  some  relief  from  the 
physical  and  emotional  rigors  of  continuous 
home  care.  The  respite  care  program  was 
expressly  authorized  In  Public  Law  99-576. 
and  VA  has  begun  to  gain  some  experience 
with  its  operation.  This  program  helps  vet- 
erans to  remain  at  home  in  the  care  of  their 
loved  ones,  rather  than  be  institutionalized 
for  protracted  periods.  The  draft  bill  would 
also  extend  for  two  years  the  date  by  which 
VA  must  report  to  the  Congress  on  Its  eval- 
uation of  the  new  respite  care  program. 
This  would  allow  for  a  more  thorough  and 
complete  analysis  of  the  program's  effec- 
tiveness. Extension  of  the  respite  care  pro- 
gram for  two  years  would  not  result  In  sig- 
nificant costs. 

Finally,  the  proposed  bill  would  revise 
VA's  authority  to  furnish  outpatient  dental 
care.  Current  law  authorizes  VA  to  provide 
medical  services  needed  to  prepare  for  a  pa- 
tients  hospital  admission,  but  by  virtue  of  a 
rigid  statutory  limitation  on  the  provision  of 
outpatient  dental  care  precludes  VA  from 
furnishing  medically-required  pre-admission 
dental  procedures.  Thus,  existing  law  would 
require  costly  VA  hospitalization  to  permit 
the  performance  of  medically-needed  but 
limited  dental  work  In  preparation  for  a  vet- 
eran's hospitalization  In  cases  where  dental 
Infection,  for  example,  could  jeopardize  a 
patient's  well-being.  The  proposed  bill 
would  enable  VA  to  provide  limited  outpa- 
tient dental  services  in  preparation  for  such 
procedures  as  cardiac  valve  replacement.  Im- 
plantation of  hip  and  knee  prostheses,  and 
radiotherapy.  Enactment  of  this  provision 
would  reduce  the  period  ol  hospitalization 
for  such  patients  and  thus  avoid  costs  of 
some  $520,000  for  each  of  the  next  5  fiscal 
years. 

The  draft  bill  also  Includes  a  cost-savmg 
amendment  which  would  require  VA  to 
obtain  a  second  opinion  In  instances  where 


the  cost  of  proposed  dental  care  for  a  veter- 
an by  a  fee-basis  practitioner  would  exceed 
$1000.  Current  law  requires  a  second  opin- 
ion for  procedures  over  $500.  In  keeping 
with  the  rising  cost  of  medical  and  dental 
care,  the  draft  bill  would  provide  for  a  $1000 
ceiling  and  a  [leriodic  adjustment  of  the 
limit.  By  avoiding  costly  reexaminations,  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  proposal  would  result 
In  a  cost  savings  of  approximately  $198,000 
annually  for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal 
years. 

The  draft  bill  would  not  impose  any  new 
costs  and  would  result  in  cost  savings  of 
$718,000  in  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal 
years. 

The  programs  covered  by  this  legislation 
are  included  In  the  residual  freeze  category 
of  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1990  budget 
plan.  Final  decisions  concerning  programs 
in  this  category  are  to  be  determined 
through  negotiations  between  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress.  Accordingly,  this  pro- 
posal, which  as  drafted  reflects  President 
Reagan's  Fiscal  Year  1990  budget  request, 
may  need  to  be  revised  to  reflect  the  results 
of  such  negotiations. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  to  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Derwinski, 

Administrator. 


ANALYSIS  OF  PROPOSED  BILL 

Section  2  would  amend  38  U.S.C. 
J612(bKl)  to  authorize  the  provisions  of 
limited  outpatient  dental  care  to  veterans 
scheduled  for  certain  hospital  procedures. 
Section  612(b)(1)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  now  limits  VA  provision  of  outpatient 
dental  care  to  those  circumstances  set  forth 
In  law.  Section  612(b)  does  not  authorize 
dental  services  needed  In  preparation  for 
hospitalization. 

This  proposal  would  permit  the  VA  to  pro- 
vide limited  outpatient  dental  treatment  to 
veterans  when  medically  required  for  hospi- 
tal treatment,  (such  as  for  cardiac  valve  re- 
placement, implantation  of  hip  and  knee 
prosthesis,  and  radiotherapy),  where  the 
elimination  of  dental  Infection  or  correction 
of  dental  conditions  is  critical  to  the  success 
of  the  planned  hospital  treatment  or  thi- 
welfare  of  the  patient.  These  patients  would 
be  placed  in  a  pre-bed  care  program  fo: 
work-up  prior  to  hospitalization,  and  th-- 
limited  dental  treatment,  professionally  de- 
termined to  be  essential,  would  be  complet- 
ed during  that  period. 

At  the  present  time,  patients  who  need 
this  type  of  limited  dental  treatment  prior 
to  certain  types  of  surgery  or  other  medical 
treatment  are  admitted  as  inpatients  and 
the  care  is  provided  under  the  authority  of 
38  C.F.R.  S  17.129.  This  practice  results  in 
longer  periods  of  hospitalization  and  is  more 
costly  to  the  Department. 

Secticii  2  would  also  amend  38  U.S.C. 
5  612(b)(3)  to  require  VA  to  obtain  a  second 
opinion  In  instances  where  the  cost  of  pro- 
posed dental  care  for  a  veteran  by  a  fee- 
basis  practitioner  would  exceed  $1,000.  Cur- 
rent law  requires  a  second  opinion  for  proce- 
dures over  $500.  The  increase  in  this  celling 
amount  to  $1,000  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  ri.slng  costs  of  medical  and  dental  care. 
Further,  In  order  to  avoid  the  cost  and  in- 
convenience of  requiring  a  second  opinion 
for  essentially  routine  dental  procedures, 
the  proposed  revision  provides  for  periodic 
review  and  adjustment  of  the  celling 
amount. 
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Section  3  would  amend  38  U.S.C.  1 620B  to  home  c&re  and  for  the  expansion,  remodel-  could  be  provided  on  a  pre-bed  care  status  at 
extend  for  two  years  from  September  30.  ing,  and  alteration  of  State  home  facilities  an  average  cost  of  $100  per  case.  Conversely, 
1989,  to  September  30,  1991,  the  VA's  au-  for    furnishing    hospital,    domiciliary,    and  if  these  patients  must  be  admitted  for  Just 
thority    to    provide    respite   care   services,  nursing  home  care.  The  authority  for  this  one  inpatient  day  each  in  order  to  legally 
Under  its  respite  care  program,  the  VA  fur-  program  expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  provide  the  needed  dental  care,  an  addltion- 
nishes   certain   chronically    Ql   service-con-  1989.  al  $52  of  lodging  costs  would  be  required  per 
nected  veterans  who  are  in  VA  outpatient  These  grants  make  it  possible  to  extend  day.  Thus,  to  legally  provide  the  required 
programs  with  brief,  planned  periods  of  in-  medical  care  to  veterans  beyond  that  which  care  on  an  inpatient  basis  would  cost  ap- 
patient   care    in    VA    hospitals   or    nursing  Is  provided  in  VA  facilities.  It  is  a  cost-effec-  proximately  $1,520,000.  To  provide  the  care 
homes.  This  inpatient  care  provides  respite  tive  approach,   with   Federal   participation  on  a  pre-bed  care  status  would  cost  approxi- 
to  members  of  the  veteran's  household  who  limited  to  no  more  than  65  percent  of  the  mately  $1,000,000  resulting  In  a  cost  avoid- 
otherwise  would  be  rendering  needed  care  in  cost  of  any  one  project.  There  are  now  State  ance  of  $520,000  for  the  first  year, 
the   home.   WhUe   a  veteran   may   benefit  homw  in  36  SUtes.  Nureirw  Cost  e>timate.-Coit  avoidance  for  S-year 
from   special    care    that   can    be   provided  provided  in  52  homes,  domiciliary  care  In  43  penod 
during  the  period  of  respite,  the  primary  ob-  homes,  and  hospiUl  care  in  seven  homes. 

jective  of  providing  the  care  is  to  support  Prom  fiscal  year  1966  through  fiscal  year  Cumrdative 

the  care-givers,  the  loved  ones  who  provide  1»««.  approximately  $294  million  was  obli-  .c,n^^ 

essential  care  In  the  home.  It  is  generaUy  gated  in  support  of  new  nursing  home  care  1st  ,  o^n  nnn 

recognized  that  chronlcaUy  Ul  persons  not  and  domiciliary   beds  and   for  rem<^ellng     2nd \'V^^ 

needing  hospital  care  can  most  effectively  and   modifying   existing   buildings.    Eighty  3rd ,'„!„  non 

be  cared  for  at  home  by  their  family.  But  it  percent  of  the  fuiids  have  been  used  for  "h rS^n  nno 

is  also  recognized  that  this  often  places  in-  bed-produclng  projects.  The  remainder  has  am 2.600,000 

ISr^^'Sl^  '^"e^'Sulu'^c^  "l^tC  5°LoTd'1S.en*d'^rn  Tol?b;  of  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  COSTING  BY  APPROPRWTION 

become  exacerbated  when  there  is  never  Public  Law  99-576  to  extend  for  two  years  (m  mikons  o(  Mn] 

any  break  in  the  continuum  of  the  veterans  ^rom  September  30,  1989,  to  September  30,  

g^j^  1991.  the  date  by  which  VA  must  report  to  rear                        12       3       4       5 

The  VA's  respite  care  program  was  first  the  Congress  on  its  evaluation  of  the  respite 

expressly  authorized  in  late  1986  with  en-  care  program  authorized   in  late   1986  by  meokal  CME  (pitiBit  care  m  M) 

actment  of  PubUc  Law  99-576.  During  1987  Public  Law  99-576.  Department  policy  on  es-  fT£E 

it  became  organized  with  VA  Central  Office  tablishlng  respite  care  programs  was  devel-  S£_i  ii^i ' »»'»»'  KM '  «20 '  $520 

providing  medical  faculties  throughout  the  oped  and  promulgated  by  late  1987.  and  pro-  BeSM^Z:        TZZ'               I  Z 

country  with  guidance  on  how  to  esUblish  grams  are  now  being  Implemented  through-  0007  trmd 

and  administer  respite  care  programs.  The  out  the  VA  health  care  system.  An  exten-  C«jmoj  udKw  liJ  oite  iwl 

program  is  expected  to  provide  a  basis  for  sion  of  the  due  date  for  this  report  is  needed  Jj;  jSS,:  T::::::::::::": "  " 

evaluating  whether  respite  care  wiU  help  to  provide  the  Department  with  sufficient  Feeanynw: 

delay  or  avoid  the  need  for  prolonged  insti-  time  to  continue  to  develop  the  program.  r-iS?''' 

tutionalization  of  veterans  because  they  are  conduct  the  study  mandated  by  the  law.  and  ^«-i«» _ „„. — 

able  to  receive  continued  care  in  the  home,  consider  the  findings  of  the  study  in  rela-  immt. 

If  that  is  the  case,  the  program  may  have  tion  to  medical  efficacy  and  cost  effective-  j^^^ 

great  potential  for  avoiding  the  high  costs  ness  of  providing  respite  care.  "                  

of  providing  the  Institutional  care.  A  2-year  ■  -««,  ,^^  ^^. 

extension  of  the  program  would  enable  the  Cost   Avoidance   tor   PROPOsm   GRAirnHC  **»  Kwwoiw) 

VA  to  better  evalute  the  cost-effectiveness  Limitd)   Outpatient   Dental  Treatment  ^ 

of  respite  care.  O"  *  Pre-Bed  Care  Status  por  Certain  ftmiimm 

Section  4  of  the  draft  blU  would  amend  38  Patients                                                                     siSrt^"*    Z Z'ZZZI 

U.S.C.  {  5033(a)  to  extend  for  an  additional  No  cost  is  anticipated  due  to  the  preclud-  CortrKu;  I!;;_.!Z.Z ZZZZZ ZZ! 

5  years,  through  fiscal  year  1994.  the  pro-  ing  of  certain  Inpatient  treatment  activities  imntit ZZ!'" ..  Z.ZZ 

gram  for  grants  to  States  for  the  construe-  by   pre-bed  care  activities.   Approximately  3,^0111 

tlon  and  acquisition  of  State  home  facilities  10,000  patients  a  year  at  VA  medical  centers     

for    furnishing    domiciliary    and    nursing  need    preparatory    dental    treatment    that  ■Corii 
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By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  749.  A  bill  to  require  the  National 
Railroad    Passenger    Corporation    to 
repair  a  fire-damaged  train  station  lo- 
cated in  Kingston.  RI.  to  the  Commit- 
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RKPAQt  or  RAIL  STATION  III  KIKGSTOK,  Kl 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  take  this  opportunity  here  today  to 
Introduce  a  measure  that  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  my  State's 
transportation  system. 

Last  December,  the  Kingston,  RI 
train  station  was  the  site  of  a  serious 
fire.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, acting  through  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
better  known  as  Amtrak,  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  repair 
the  Kingston  train  station,  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Amtrak. 

Amtrak  originally  had  thought  it 
possessed  sufficient  insurance  cover- 
age to  pay  for  the  repairs.  Closer  ex- 
amination of  this  insurance  coverage 
unfortunately  revealed  that  it  was  in- 
adequate. As  a  result,  Amtrak  has  thus 
far  made  no  move  to  restore  the  sta- 
tion to  its  previous  condition. 

My  legislation  would  compel  Amtrak 
to  use  $250,000  in  current,  unobligated 
funds  to  restore  the  station  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  immediately 
prior  to  the  fire. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  disappointed 
that  I  have  to  take  the  important  step 
of  introducing  legislation  to  rectify 
this  situation,  but  present  circum- 
stances have  forced  me  to  act  in  this 
manner. 

The  Kingston,  RI,  train  sUtion  is  an 
extremely  valuable  component  of 
Rhode  Island's  transportation  system. 
Second  only  to  Providence  in  terms  of 
passenger  use,  the  Kingston  train  sta- 
tion handled  over  70,000  passengers 
last  year. 

The  Kingston  station  generates  a 
revenue  of  about  $1  million  per  year, 
which  ranks  it  as  the  42d  most  profita- 
ble Amtrak  station  out  of  450  Amtrak 
stations  nationwide. 

But  Mr.  President,  the  Kingston,  RI. 
train  station  represents  more  than 
just  profits.  It  is  an  historic  treasure. 

The  Kingston  station  was  built  over 
a  century  ago  and  his  survived  both 
the  elements  and  decades  of  human 

neglect.  ,       .    ...  ^ 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  iromc  that 
that  now  that  the  station  has  been  re- 
stored to  its  former  glory,  now  that 
the  station  is  being  used  by  more  and 
more  passengers  every  year,  it  now 
stands  boarded  up  and  decaying  be- 
cause of  severe  fire  damage. 

Since  December  12,  the  station  has 
been  as  a  derelict,  with  only  a  small 
concrete  slab  to  serve  passenger  needs 
and  comfort. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  protect 
the  damaged  portions  of  the  station 
against  the  elements,  but  we  are  losing 
time  with  each  passing  day  as  old  tim- 
bers and  planks  rot  beyond  repair. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  bringing  this 
issue  before  Congress  because  I  beUeve 


that  Congress  has  a  dual  responsibility 
in  this  situation. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
assist  States  in  maintaining  their 
transportation  infrastructures.  The 
Kingston  train  station  is  a  valuable 
part  of  Rhode  Island's  trsmsportation 
system  and  the  unanticipated  cost  of 
its  repair  necessitates  congressional 
Intervention  so  that  this  asset  is  not 
lost  for  all  time. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  also  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  to  support  Amtrak 
with  a  reasonable  level  of  funding,  suid 
with  this  fimding  comes  the  right  to 
provide  guidance  on  how  this  money 
should  be  spent. 

Mr.  President,  my  long  experience  as 
an  advocate  for  U.S.  passenger  rail 
travel  in  general  and  for  Amtrak  in 
particular,  gives  me  enough  familiarity 
with  the  issues  involved  to  know  that  I 
am  pursuing  the  appropriate  course  of 
action  in  introducing  this  measure. 

This  experience  with  rail-related 
issues  formally  began  in  1961,  when  I 
drafted  Senate  Joint  Resolution  194, 
which  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
public  authority  to  rim  a  passenger 
rail  service  within  the  Northeast  corri- 
dor. Over  the  years.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  on 
high-speed  rail  transportation,  rights- 
of-way  authority,  rail  rehabilitation. 
Increased  funding  for  Northeast  corri- 
dor operations  and  cooperative  rail 
compacts  among  Northeastern  States. 
During  my  time  here  in  the  Senate, 
I  have  also  been  pleased  to  cosponsor 
or  support  a  variety  of  specific  bills 
and  initiatives  that  have  advanced  the 
cause  of  passenger  rail  travel  in  this 
country. 

I  intend  to  vigorously  pursue  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing here  today.  I  also  Intend  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  sitting  down  with 
Amtrak  to  discuss  possible  nonlegisla- 
tive  alternatives  for  repairing  this 
Rhode  Island  landmark.* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  750.  A  bill  extending  time  legisla- 
tion of  certain  projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EXTENDING  TIME  LIMITATIONS  ON  CERTAIN 
PROJECTS 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  extend  the  time  required  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act  for  the  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  three 
small  hydroelectric  generation  facili- 
ties on  locks  and  dams  1,  2,  and  3  on 
the  White  River  in  Independence 
County,  AR.  The  three  projects  wlU  be 
operated  together  as  a  run-of -river  hy- 
droelectric facility  with  a  rated  capac- 
ity of  19,091  kW  and  estimated  aver- 
age armual  energy  generation  of  ap- 
proximately 107.000  megawatt  hours. 

Independence  County  and  the  city 
of  Batesville  have  completed  the  re- 
quirements for  obtaining  licenses  and 
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financing  for  the  projects  and  have 
taken  equipment  and  general  con- 
struction bids.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
licenses  Issued  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  construction 
must  be  commenced  by  November 
1989  at  lock  and  dam  2  and  by  Febru- 
ary 1990  at  loclu  and  dams  1  and  3. 
However,  the  licensees  will  not  be  able 
to  start  construction  imtil  they  have 
entered  into  a  power  sale  agreement 
with  a  purchaser.  The  licensees  have 
been  diligently  attempting  to  sell  the 
power  from  the  project  and  are  pres- 
ently involved  in  discussions  with  a 
number  of  purchasers.  However,  even 
if  a  purchaser  committed  to  take  the 
power  today,  the  final  contract  negoti- 
ations could  take  up  to  a  year  to  com- 
plete. 

It  is  Important  to  the  economy  of 
this  area  that  these  licenses  not  be 
jeopardized  by  the  lack  of  a  signed 
power  sale  agreement.  The  oversupply 
of  electricity  in  Arkansas  which  exists 
at  the  present  time  was  beyond  the 
control  of  the  licensees.  This  oversup- 
ply situation  is  predicted  to  disappear 
by  the  mid-1990's  and  the  licensees  are 
confident  they  will  have  a  commit- 
ment from  one  or  more  purchasers  in 
the  near  future.  For  these  reasons  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  extend  the  start 
of  the  construction  dates  for  these 
three  licenses  for  a  maximum  of  three 
consecutive  2-year  periods  in  accord- 
ance with  the  good  faith,  due  dUigence 
and  public  Interest  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  750 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  time  limitations  of  section 
13  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  upon  the 
request  of  the  licensees  for  FERC  Projects 
Nos.  4204,  4659  and  4660  (and  after  reasona- 
ble notice)  is  authorized.  In  accordance  with 
the  good  faith,  due  diligence,  and  public  in- 
terest requirements  of  such  section  13  and 
the  Commission's  procedures  under  such 
section,  to  extend: 

(1)  the  time  required  for  commencement 
of  construction  of  Projects  Nos.  4202,  4859, 
and  4660  for  up  to  a  maximum  of  3  consecu- 
tive 2-year  periods  for  each  such  project. 

(2)  the  time  required  for  completion  of 
construction  of  such  projects  for  a  reasona- 
ble period  not  to  exceed  5  years  after  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  each  project, 
and 

(3)  the  time  required  for  the  licensees  to 
acquire  the  real  property  required  for  such 
projects  for  a  period  of  up  to  5  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  authorization  for  issuing  extensions 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section 
shall  terminate  3  years  after  enactment  of 
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this  Act.  The  Commission  may  consolidate 
requests  under  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  to 
■  better  inform  the  electorate  in  elec- 
tions for  the  office  of  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in  the  U.S.  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

INrORMED  ELECTORATE  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  the  Informed  Electorate 
Act  of  1989  to  provide  a  positive,  no- 
cost  solution  to  the  complex  problem 
of  political  campaign  advertising  in 
congressional  elections.  The  same  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  100th  Congress 
as  S.  593  and  as  an  amendment  to  S.  2. 

The  bill,  in  brief,  would  require  all  li- 
censed television  stations  to  provide  a 
limited  number  of  free  time  periods  to 
political  parties  during  the  2  months 
preceding  general  elections,  for  the 
presentation  of  views  by  candidates 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  discussion  pe- 
riods would  be  up  to  15  minutes  in 
length  and  would  take  place  during 
what  is  known  as  the  prime  time 
access  period,  which  in  most  television 
markets  occiu^  between  7:30  and  8 
p.m.  local  time. 

My  bill  would  require  that  the  free 
time  allocated  by  the  act  be  used  in  a 
manner  which  promotes  a  rational  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues,  and  it  requires 
that  a  least  75  percent  of  the  time  be 
devoted  to  the  candidate's  own  re- 
marks. The  intention  is  to  avoid  slick 
commercials— like  those  we  saw  too 
much  of  last  fall— while  still  allowing 
for  some  creativity  in  making  interest- 
ing, substantive  presentations. 

The  basic  premise  of  this  legislation 
is  simply  that  broadcasters  are  key  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  escalat- 
ing media  costs  as  well  as  the  problem 
of  distorted  political  advertising.  Since 
broadcasters  have  a  Federal  license, 
with  responsibilities  and  obligations  as 
a  condition  to  having  that  license,  I 
believe  they  can  properly  be  called 
upon  to  provide  a  limited  amount  of 
programming  time  to  enhance  the 
electoral  process. 

The  concept  of  free  broadcast  time 
in  not  new.  but  it  has  always  encoun- 
tered a  host  of  obstacles  and  objec- 
tions, some  of  which  are  well-founded. 
My  bill  has  been  crafted  with  a  view 
toward  circumventing  these  obstacles 
in  ways  which  I  hope  are  acceptable  to 
interested  parties. 

It  has  often  been  said,  for  example, 
that  free  broadcast  time  won't  work 
for  candidates  in  large  urban  areas 
where  there  are  so  many  candidates 
vying  for  time  that  the  stations  would 
be  deluged  and  the  viewers  would  be 
saturated.  My  bill  deals  with  this  prob- 
lem by  granting  the  free  time  to  politi- 
cal parties  which  in  turn  would  have 
total  discretion  as  to  which  candidates 
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would  benefit  most  from  the  exposure 
and  could  best  speak  for  the  party. 
Moreover,  there  would  be  a  specific 
limit  on  the  amount  of  time  that  a 
committee  could  use  on  any  one  sta- 
tion—namely, 3  hours  over  the  60  day 
pre-election  period. 

Another  problem  often  raised  is  that 
free  time  could  be  a  costly  disruption 
of  commercial  broadcast  schedules, 
which  require  extensive  advance  plan- 
ning and  depend  on  ratings  and  adver- 
tising revenues  for  survival.  My  pro- 
posal would  meet  that  objection  by 
limiting  the  time  grants,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  to  no  more  than  15 
minutes  per  occurrence,  and  aggregat- 
ing no  more  than  3  hours  per  station 
per  committee.  The  maximum  burden 
on  any  one  station— assuming  maxi- 
mum utilization  by  the  House  and 
Senate  campaign  committees  of  both 
parties— would  seldom  exceed  12  hours 
per  election. 

I  might  note  also  in  this  same  con- 
nection that  by  specifying  that  the 
grants  be  provided  during  the  prime 
time  access  period,  my  bill  would  be 
least  disruptive  of  regular  broadcast 
service  and  ratings.  The  prime  time 
access  period  was  originally  set  aside 
by  the  FCC  for  creative  local  program- 
ming following  the  evening  news.  In 
practice,  the  period  has  been  taken 
over  by  nationally  syndicated  game 
and  quiz  shows.  While  I  realize  that 
these  programs  have  a  considerable 
public  following.  I  believe  that  a  maxi- 
mum levy  of  12  free  hours  out  of  some 
200  prime  time  access  periods  in  the 
year  is  a  minimal  public  service  to  ask 
of  broadcasters  who  are  operating 
profitable  public  franchises. 

Finally,  many  free  time  proposals 
raise  the  specter  of  Government  regu- 
lators or  media  moguls  making  sensi- 
tive decisions  about  programming  and 
timing  that  could  have  political  conse- 
quences. Under  my  plan,  all  of  those 
decisions  would  be  made  by  the  politi- 
cal parties  and  the  candidates  them- 
selves, and  no  Government  official  or 
broadcaster  would  have  anything  to 
say  about  it  as  long  as  it  conforms  to 
the  standards  of  the  bill. 

The  Informed  Electorate  Act  of  1989 
does  not  limit  or  prohibit  any  other 
current  political  practice,  including 
the  purchase  of  additional  television 
time  by  candidates  who  want  more  ex- 
posure than  would  be  provided  by  the 
bill.  I  would  hope,  however,  that  the 
bill  might  to  some  degree  curb  the  ap- 
petite for  more  advertising  and  thus 
stem  the  upward  spiral  of  campaign 
costs. 

In  closing.  I  note  that  the  proposal  I 
offer  attacks  only  one  of  the  many  po- 
litical campaign  problems  we  face 
today.  The  escalation  of  overall  costs, 
the  burdens  of  fundraising,  and  public 
concern  about  the  influence  of  politi- 
cal action  committees  all  are  matters 
of  continuing  concern.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  joined  in  cos|}onsoring  S.  137, 


the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1989  authored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]. 
I  look  forward  to  the  hearings  that 
will  begin  shortly  on  this  and  a 
number  of  related  bills  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  the  Informed 
Electorate  Act  can  be  part  of  the  com- 
prehensive solution. 


By  Mr.   HARKIN  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Hatfield,    Mr.    BintDicK. 

Mr.    Cranston,    Mr.    Daschle, 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 

Leahy.    Mr.    Matsunaga.    Mr. 

Riegle.     Mr.     Sanford,      Mr. 

Simon,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  752.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  cooper- 
ative, peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind  by  prohibit- 
ing the  basing  or  testing  of  weapons  in 
outer  space  and  the  testing  of  antisat- 
ellite  weapons,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

OUTER  SPACE  PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
said  that  those  who  fail  to  learn  from 
history  are  doomed  to  repeat  it.  The 
history  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  a 
saga  of  missed  opportunities.  Begin- 
ning with  their  failure  to  gain  interna- 
tional control  over  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  late  1940's,  the  two  superpowers 
have  staggered  down  the  road  toward 
nuclear  armageddon,  building  up  ob- 
scene arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons, 
beyond  all  reason.  Nearly  every  oppor- 
tunity for  restraint  has  been  squan- 
dered. 

As  a  result,  we  are  less  secure.  We 
have  moved  from  absolute  security  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  to  absolute 
insecurity.  In  1946  no  nation  could 
harm  the  United  States.  Today  we 
could  be  destroyed  as  a  viable  civiliza- 
tion in  one-half  hour,  the  flight  time 
of  an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

Today  we  face  a  new  opportunity: 
We  can  stop  the  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  into  outer  space.  Today,  there  are 
no  weapons  in  space.  The  challenge 
for  us.  as  the  20th  century  draws  to  a 
close,  is  to  prove  that  we  have  learned 
something  from  four  decades  of  the 
arms  race  on  Earth.  Will  we  continue 
our  old  ways,  filling  outer  space  with 
weapons  of  war,  or  will  we  learn  from 
history  the  futility  of  an  uncon- 
strained competition  in  weapons? 

We  certainly  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  history  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  here  on  Earth.  Too  often,  we  saw 
only  the  short-term  military  advan- 
tages of  new  weapons  systems.  Too 
often,  we  neglected  the  long-term  con- 
sequences when  the  Soviets  copied  our 
advances.  Too  often,  our  advances  in 
nuclear  weaponry  returned  with 
Soviet  stripes  several  years  later  to  un- 
dermine our  security. 

The  MIRV'ing  of  missiles  was  one 
clear  lesson.  We  developed  multiple 
warheads  for  our  missiles  in  the  late 
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1960's  as  an  answer  to  the  perceived 
threat  of  a  Soviet  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system.  With  more  warheads,  we 
could  penetrate  possible  Soviet  de- 
fenses. We  refused  to  negotiate  a  ban 
on  multiple  warheads  with  the  Soviets 
in  the  SALT  I  talks,  choosing  instead 
to  deploy  MIRV'd  missiles  beginning 
in  1972.  even  though  we  and  the  Sovi- 
ets did  agree  to  ban  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses, the  original  motivation  for 
adding  MIRV's.  As  frequently  hap- 
pens, the  weapon  is  deployed  even 
after  the  justification  is  removed. 

We  had  MIRV's  and  the  Soviets 
didn't.  We  choose  the  short-term  mili- 
tary gain.  Ignoring  the  long-term  con- 
sequences. ^  .  ^ 
We  all  know  the  results:  The  Soviets 
began  MIRVlng  their  ICBM's  In  1976. 
With  thousands  of  extra  warheads, 
and  with  Improved  guidance  on  their 
powerful  SS-18  missiles,  these  multi- 
ple warheads  came  back  to  haunt  us, 
creating  the  "window  of  vulnerability" 
pseudothreat  that  is  still  with  us 
today.  Our  land-based  missiles  are 
theoretically  vulnerable,  offering  In- 
centives to  the  Soviets  to  strike  first  in 
some  future  crisis  to  reduce  the 
number  of  United  States  warheads 
that  might  reach  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  no  rational  Soviet  leader 
would  ever  use  their  MIRV'd  missUes 
to  destroy  our  land-based  missiles 
under  normal  circumstances,  since  we 
could  retaliate  with  our  5,600  subma- 
rine-based warheads,  the  vulnerability 
could  be  destabilizing  In  a  severe  crisis. 
At  the  very  least,  this  hypothetical 
vulnerability  may  cost  us  many  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  correct.  All  of  this 
danger  and  cost  could  have  been  avoid- 
ed If  we  had  agreed  to  negotiate  a  ban 
on  MIRV's  In  1972. 

Now  we  face  a  similar  situation  with 
regard  to  outer  space.  The  years  1989 
through  1993  are  to  antlsatellite 
[Asat]  and  space  weapons  what  1968 
through  1972  were  to  MIRV's.  We 
have  the  same  fundamental  choice: 
Should  we  take  advantage  of  short- 
term  technological  leads  and  build 
new  Asat's  and  space  weapons,  or 
should  we  sit  down  with  the  Soviets 
and  negotiate  a  mutual,  verifiable  ban 
on  all  space  weapons? 

The  signs  are  not  good.  It  looks  like 
we  are  doomed  to  repeat  our  past  mis- 
takes, unless  we  act  soon.  Before 
Ronald  Reagan  left  office,  his  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Frank  Carlucci,  sub- 
mitted a  request  to  begin  developing 
antlsatellite  [Asatl  weapons,  based  on 
SDI  research.  . 

Forget  those  claims  about  SDI  bemg 
purely  defensive.  All  star  wars  weap- 
ons can  be  used  offensively  to  shoot 
down  satellites,  or  defensively  to  de- 
stroy ICBM's  or  warheads.  Unfortu- 
nately for  all  of  us,  it  is  much  easier  to 
shoot  down  sateUites  than  warheads. 
Satellites  travel  In  prescribed  orbits; 
attacks  can  be  planned  days  or  weeks 
In  advance.  Satellites  have  vulnerable 


components  such  as  communication 
antennas,  solar  panels,  and  sensitive 
sensors.  An  Asat  weapons  system  need 
destroy  at  most  150  satellites  at  a  time 
of  our  choosing,  waiting  In  ambush 
until  the  satellites  pass  overhead. 

By  comparison,  warheads  are  carried 
in  small  reentry  vehicles  [RV's]  that 
are  hardened  for  the  fiery  reentry  Into 
the  Earth's  atmosphere.  Reentry  vehi- 
cles have  no  external  solar  panels,  no 
sensors,  and  no  antennas.  A  ballistic 
missile  defense  system  would  have  to 
attack  thousands  of  RV's  In  a  cloud  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  decoys  at  a  time 
of  our  opponent's  choosing,  and  It 
would  have  to  complete  the  job  In  less 
than  25  minutes.  Worse  yet,  for  any 
reasonable  chance  of  success,  most  of 
the  RV's  would  have  to  be  destroyed 
while  they  are  still  on  missiles  rising 
out  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere  above 
the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  star  wars 


requires  weapons  in  space. 

When  Senator  Hatfield  and  I  intro- 
duced the  Outer  Space  Protection  Act 
In  the  100th  Congress,  we  believed 
that  It  would  take  many  years  to 
deploy  effective  weapons  that  would 
place  our  valuable  space  assets  at  risk. 
We  thought  we  had  time  to  build  a 
consensus  against  extending  the  arms 
race  into  outer  space.  While  some 
talked  about  'early  deployment"  of  a 
star  wars  ballistic  missile  defense 
system.  In  fact  It  would  take  at  least  8 
to  10  years  to  place  even  a  token,  par- 
tial defense  into  orbit.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Carlucci  admitted  late  last 
year  that  the  first  phase  of  SDI  could 
not  be  deployed  before  1999  to  2000. 

Asat  weapons,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  be  deployed  within  a  few  years. 
The  Pentagon  has  already  repro- 
grammed  money,  without  congression- 
al approval,  to  refurbish  the  MIRACL 
laser  at  White  Sands,  NM.  to  make  It 
into  a  weak  Asat  weapon.  The  modi- 
fled  MIRACL  laser  could  take  pot 
shots  at  satellites  passing  overhead  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  For  the  longer 
term,  the  free  electron  laser  under  de- 
velopment for  SDI  could  make  a  more 
powerful  and  more  capable  Asat  by 
the  mld-1990's. 

The  other  near-term  Asat  threat 
produced  by  star  wars  research  Is  the 
exoatmospherlc  reentry  vehicle  Inter- 
ceptor system  or  ERIS.  This  ground- 
based  rocket,  part  of  the  proposed 
phase  1  of  star  wars,  would  send  its  ki- 
netic energy  warhead  into  outer  space. 
The  SDI  goal  for  the  ERIS  interceptor 
is  to  crash  into  Incoming  RV's  in  outer 
space,  during  the  mldcourse  phase  of 
the  RV  trajectory  through  space.  But 
even  before  the  ERIS  system  could 
succeed  in  destroying  RV's,  it  could  be 
used  to  damage  satellites. 

My  fear  is  that  ERIS  Interceptors 
may  be  deployed  as  part  of  a  limited 
ballistic  missile  defense  system,  with- 
out any  debate  over  its  Asat  capability. 
For  example,  we  might  be  stampeded 
Into  deploying  an  'accidental  launch 


protection  system"  or  ALPS,  to  pro- 
tect against  an  accidental  or  unauthor- 
ized launch  of  a  few  nuclear  armed 
ballistic    missiles.    One    proposal,    to 
deploy  100  ERIS  rockets  near  Grand 
Forks,  ND,  as  allowed  by  the  ABM 
Treaty,    would   make    a   potent   Asat 
system.  These  100  ERIS  rockets  could 
clear  the  skies  of  all  Soviet  satellites  in 
low  Earth  orbit  in  a  few  hours  or  days. 
The  Navy  is  also  considering  the  use 
of  ERIS-llke  rockets  based  on  ships  to 
shoot  down  Soviet  ocean  reconnais- 
sance satellites.  Here's  a  repeat  of  the 
historical  pattern:  The  military  has  an 
Immediate  need,  to  shoot  down  Soviet 
Rorsat  and  Eorsat  satellites  that  help 
to  target  our  naval  forces.  But  what 
happens  if  we  go  ahead  and  deploy 
ERIS  or  lasers  to  damage  Soviet  satel- 
lites? What  happens  when  they  deploy 
effective  Asat's  In  return? 

The  military  respond  that  the  Sovi- 
ets already  have  an  Asat  capability, 
and  we  do  not.  In  fact,  the  Soviet's 
crude  coorbltal  system  has  not  been 
tested  since  June  1982.  This  coorbltal 
Asat  requires  up  to  several  hours  to 
maneuver  Into  position  next  to  the 
target  satellite,  giving  ample  warning 
to  the  satellite  to  maneuver  or  to  elec- 
tronically jam  the  Asat  radar  sensor. 
The  coorbltal  system  failed  in  11  out 
of  20  tests  prior  to  the  Soviet's  unilat- 
eral testing  moratorium.  The  coorbltal 
Asat  system  can  at  best  fire  three  or 
four  Asat  weapons  per  day  from  two 
launch  pads  at  Tyuratam.  It  would 
take  several  weeks  to  create  the  same 
damage  as  100  ERIS  rockets  could 
wreak  in  one  day. 

In  short,  the  proposed  United  States 
Asat  program  would  be  far  superior  to 
the  Soviet  system.  It  would  surely 
stimulate  the  Soviets  to  abandon  their 
imllateral  testing  moratorium  and  to 
develop  their  own  effective,  quick 
acting  Asat  system.  The  end  result: 
Our  own  satellites  would  be  placed  at 
much  greater  risk.  If  we  move  ahead 
with  the  proposed  Asat  program. 

We  do  have  an  alternative.  We  can 
sit  down  and  negotiate  an  Asat  test 
ban  with  the  Soviets.  We  can  agree  to 
stop  all  Asat  testing  against  targets  in 
space.  We  can  work  out  verification 
procedures  and  cooperative  measures 
to  assure  that  neither  side  could  devel- 
op a  capable  Asat  system.  Our  Outer 
Space  Protection  Act  Incorporates 
such  a  ban  on  all  Asat  testing,  provid- 
ed that  the  Soviets  continue  to  abide 
by  their  testing  moratorium.  The  bill 
caUs  on  the  President  to  negotiate  a 
permanent  ban. 

Our  bill  also  bans  the  placement  of 
any  weapons  In  space.  I  fear  that  Asat 
weapons  would  be  just  the  first  step 
down  a  slippery  slope  leading  to  the 
weaponizatlon  of  space.  So  far,  the 
military  has  used  space  for  nonthrea- 
tenlng  functions,  such  as  communica- 
tions, navigation,  reconnaissance, 
early  warning  of  missiles  attack,  and 
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monitoring  of  arms  control  treaties. 
That  would  all  change  with  star  wars. 
Star  wars  would  require  weapons  in 
space.  Either  space-based  interceptor 
[SBI]  interceptor  rockets,  or  space- 
based  mirrors  for  ground-based  lasers, 
or  space-based  lasers. 

Once  we  began  deploying  weapons  in 
space,  our  future  security  would  be  de- 
graded. Space-based  weapons,  once  de- 
ployed by  the  Soviets— or  some  other 
future  adversary— could  be  used 
against  our  satellites,  against  air- 
planes, or  even  against  targets  on  the 
ground.  Would  we  really  be  more 
secure  with  hundreds  of  Soviet  battle- 
stations  orbiting  a  few  hundred  miles 
above  every  military  installation, 
every  powerplant.  every  industrial  fa- 
cility in  the  United  SUtes? 

To  those  who  say  that  arming  satel- 
lites is  natural  or  inevitable,  similar  to 
arming  ships  at  sea  or  airplanes,  con- 
sider these  differences:  The  debris 
from  a  fighter  aircraft  dogfight  or  an 
aircraft  carrier  battle  at  sea  falls  to 
the  ground  or  the  sea  bottom.  The 
debris  from  a  space  battle,  on  the 
other  hand,  remains  in  orbit  for 
months  or  years,  depending  on  the  al- 
titude. One  space  battle,  or  even  a  star 
wars  test  could  render  vast  orbital 
bands  of  space  useless  for  many  years, 
curtailing  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer 
space. 

Space-based  battlestations  also 
differ  from  aircraft  battle  groups  in 
terms  of  their  lethal  range  and  cover- 
age. An  aircraft  carrier  battle  group 
moves  rather  slowly,  giving  ample 
warning  of  approach  to  a  target  area. 
Many  inland  areas  never  fall  within 
lethal  range  of  aircraft  carriers.  By 
contrast,  space-based  battle  stations 
would  fly  over  the  heartland  of  our 
Nation  every  90  minutes,  placing  all 
U.S.  facilities  at  risk  several  times  a 
day,  every  day  of  the  year. 

In  summary,  we  have  looked  into  the 
future  to  consider  the  implications  of 
pursuing  Asat  and  space-weapons  ca- 
pability. We  are  deeply  troubled  by 
this  future.  We  see  our  national  secu- 
rity degraded  if  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
velops and  deploys  effective  Asat  and 
space-based  weapons. 

We  have  a  choice:  We  can  continue 
our  historical  trend,  building  these 
weapons  with  the  hope  of  staying 
ahead,  hoping  that  the  Soviets  won't 
catch  up.  Or  we  can  prohibit  Soviet 
development  of  the  destabilizing  weap- 
ons by  negotiating  a  mutual,  verifiable 
treaty  banning  all  Asat  tests  and  all 
weapons  in  space.  I  urge  you  to  Join 
Senator  Hattixlo  and  me,  along  with 
Senators         Buhoick,  Cranston. 

Daschlk.  Kknnedt,  Kcrrt,  Leahy, 
Matsunaga,  Riiclk.  Santoro,  and 
Simon  in  promoting  the  Outer  Space 
Protection  Act. 

The  space-weapons  genie  is  still  in 
the  bottle.  Let's  keep  it  there.* 
•  Mr.   HATFIELD.   Mr.   President,   I 
am  pleased  to  rise,  as  I  did  a  year  ago. 


with  Senator  Ton  Harkin  to  intro- 
duce the  Outer  Space  Protection  Act. 
As  the  Bush  administration  develops 
its  approach  to  arms  control.  I  think 
this  legislation  is  particularly  timely 
because  it  helps  to  set  the  parameters 
for  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Very 
simply,  the  Outer  Space  Protection 
Act  would  prevent  the  nuclear  arms 
race  from  creeping  into  space. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  nuclear  arms  race  has  escalated  as 
dramatically  as  it  has  in  these  past 
few  decades  because  no  lines  were  ever 
drawn,  no  boundaries  ever  set. 

Nobody  ever  could  have  imagined 
that  the  nuclear  arms  race  would  go  as 
far  as  it  already  has— who  could  have 
imagined  when  the  United  States  had 
three  nuclear  weapons  in  1945  that 
there  would  be  more  than  55.000  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  world  four  dec- 
ades later?  But  then  again,  nobody 
ever  agreed  that  there  would  be  a 
point  at  which  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  go  no  further. 
As  Father  Theodore  Hesburgh  recent- 
ly pointed  out,  "We  did  it  because  they 
did  it;  they  did  it  because  we  did  it." 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  draw  a  desperately 
needed  line  between  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  outer  space.  Although  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  deployed  military  satel- 
lites in  space,  neither  country  has  de- 
ployed weapons  in  space.  That  will  not 
be  true  forever.  Mr.  President.  Unless 
we  act  now.  space  will  become  the  next 
stage  for  the  bizarre  and  potentially 
deadly  dance  we  call  deterrence. 

The  situation  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves— poised  on  the  verge  of  an 
arms  race  is  space— offers  us  a  very 
clear  choice:  Either  we  move  one  step 
closer  to  nuclear  war  or  we  move  one 
step  back  from  it.  An  arms  race  in 
space  is  not  inevitable.  If  it  is  to  occur, 
it  will  occur  because  we  have  chosen  it. 

Unfortunately,  Ii4r.  President,  as 
Leslie  Gelb  pointed  out  in  the  New 
York  Times  several  years  ago,  "there 
seems  to  be  a  habit  of  mind  developing 
among  Soviet  and  American  officials 
that  the  problem  cannot  be  solved, 
that  technology  cannot  be  checked,  a 
combination  of  resignation  and  com- 
placency. They  have  gotten  used  to 
both  the  competition  and  the  nuclear 
peace."  Are  we  so  resigned  and  so  com- 
placent that  we  cannot  see— the  threat 
or  the  opportunity? 

Of  course  this  legislation  is  mutual 
and  it  is  verifiable. 

But  what  it  really  is,  Mr.  President, 
is  sane.  It  is  a  sane  response  to  an 
insane  arms  race.  I  compliment  Sena- 
tor Harkin  and  his  staff  on  this  legis- 
lation, and  am  proud  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  it.« 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mi.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  sponsor, 
along  with  my  colleagues  Senators 
Tom  Harkin,  Mark  Hattielo,  and  a 
nimiber  of  other  distinguished  Sena- 


tors, of  the  Outer  Space  Protection 
Act  of  1989.  It  is  a  sensible  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  bill  seeks  to  preserve  outer 
space  for  peaceful  purposes  only  by 
prohibiting  the  basing  or  testing  of 
space  weai>ons.  These  include  weapons 
that  may  be  developed  under  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  and  antisatel- 
lite  weapons  programs.  It  is  clear  that 
we  cannot  afford  an  arms  race  in 
space.  This  legislation  urges  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  to  fore- 
close a  ruinous  and  dangerous  space 
weapons  buildup.  If  the  U.S.S.R.  goes 
ahead  and  tests,  produces  or  deploys 
space  weapons,  then  our  prohibition 
will  be  lifted  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  many  press- 
ing problems  at  home.  Our  priorities 
should  be  in  these  areas.  Some  re- 
search ought  to  be  conducted,  but  we 
should  pull  back  from  excessive  spend- 
ing on  Star  Wars  and  antisatellite 
weapons.  I  commend  this  legislation  to 
my  colleagues,  and  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration will  redouble  its  negotiating  ef- 
forts in  Geneva  and  stave  off  an  arms 
race  in  space.* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pryor,  and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  753.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special 
statute    of    limitations    for    certain 
refund  claims:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

PROVIDIIfG  A  SPECIAL  STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS 
rOR  CERTAIN  REFUND  CLAIMS 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  ad- 
dress a  glaring  inequity  in  the  Federal 
tax  code  and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
taxpayers. 

I  want  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arkansas  [Senator 
Pryor]  for  his  shared  commitment  to 
resolving  this  problem.  In  the  other 
body,  the  Representative  from  New 
York.  Mr.  [Downey],  will  be  introduc- 
ing identical  legislation,  and  I  also 
want  to  applaud  his  efforts  to  correct 
this  problem. 

Taxpayers  who  neglected  to  claim 
credit  for  withholding  on  their  returns 
in  the  past  were  not  informed  by  tax 
examiners.  I  first  learned  of  this  prob- 
lem during  one  of  my  open  meetings  in 
Memphis,  where  tax  examiners  told 
me  about  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice [IRS]  policy  prohibiting  them 
from  adjusting  a  taxpayers'  withhold- 
ing or  giving  the  taxpayer  credit  when 
the  taxpayer  was  entitled  to  it.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  a  rule  that  says  public 
servants  should  not  tell  the  public 
what  they  are  entitled  to  know,  espe- 
cially when  often  confusing  tax  forms 
are  involved.  Furthermore,  this  policy 
affects  those  who  can  least  afford  it, 
like  retirees  and  those  laid  off  from 
their  Jobs. 

When  I  learned  about  this  policy,  I 
wrote  acting  IRS  Commissioner  Mi- 
chael Murphy  for  a  complete  explana- 
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tion. Soon  after  that.  Commissioner 
Murphy  and  I  met,  and  he  assured  me 
that  the  agency  would  change  its 
policy  of  not  informing  taxpayers  of 
deductions  they  are  entitled  to  take.  I 
was  pleased  with  Commissioner  Mur- 
phy's responsiveness  to  my  questions 
and  the  shared  commitment  to  fixing 
the  problem. 

Although  Commissioner  Murphy  as- 
sured me  that  the  agency  will  change 
its  policy  of  not  informing  taxpayers 
of  deductions  they  are  entitled  to  take. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  taxpayers  who  filed  in 
1985  and  do  not  have  enough  time  to 
check  and  amend  their  returns.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses that  concern. 

Taxpayers  have  only  until  April  17 
to  amend  their  1985  returns  if  they 
discover  this  error,  the  error  of  ne- 
glecting to  take  credit  for  withholding 
on  pensions  or  lump  sum  distributions. 
We  need  to  get  in  touch  with  an  esti- 
mated 1.5  million  taxpayers  across  the 
coimtry  who  could  be  affected,  and  we 
need  to  give  them  time  to  check  their 
returns  and  amend  them  if  they  have 
not  claimed  credit  on  withholding. 

I  am  working  closely  with  the  IRS  to 
identify  the  affected  taxpayers.  For 
example,  the  IRS  began  a  media  cam- 
paign to  reach  those  taxpayers  and  to 
urge  them  to  check  with  the  IRS  if 
they  believe  they  deserve  a  refund. 
The  IRS  is  trying  to  address  this  prob- 
lem administratively  by  issuing  an  au- 
thorization for  refunds  and  saying 
that  taxpayers  can  substantiate  clamis 
after  AprU  17.  However,  we  must  be 
absolutely  certain  that  the  affected 
taxpayers  have  time  to  check  their  re- 
turns and  amend  them  even  if  the 
statute  of  limitations  nins  out.  This 
bill  would  protect  taxpayers'  right  to 
claim  refunds  beyond  the  April  17 
deadline. 

This  legislation  is  carefully  crafted 
to  allow  taxpayers  affected  by  the 
policy  to  amend  their  returns.  It  does 
not  extend  the  statute  of  limitations 
generally.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sary bill,  one  to  help  those  taxpayers 
recover  money  that  is  rightfully 
theirs.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 

e«ort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record.*  ^^     .  .„ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  753 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.  STATUTE  OF  UMITATION8  FOR  CER- 
TAIN REFUND  CLAIMS. 

Notwithstanding  section  6511  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986,  If  a  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  of  overpayment  of  the  tax 
impoeed  under  chapter  1  of  such  Code  re- 
lates to  an  overpayment  of  tax  attribuUble 
to  the  taxpayer's  faUure  to  take  proper 


credit  for  amounts  of  tax  withheld  by  the 
payor  of  any  Income  Included  In  such  tax- 
payer's gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
ending  December  31,  1985,  such  credit  or 
refund  may  be  allowed  if  claim  therefor  is 
filed  on  or  before  April  15,  1990. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self,     Mr.      Cranston,      Mr. 
Baucus,      Mr.      BtiRNS,      Mr. 
McClure,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  754.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  export  of 
unprocessed  timber  from  certain  Fed- 
eral lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  755.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  States 
to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  export  of 
unprocessed  logs  harvested  from  lands 
owned  or  administered  by  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 


EXPORT  or  UNPROCESSia)  TIMBER 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  on  log 
exports.  I  am  pleased  to  have  Senators 
Cranston,  Baucus,  Bxjrns,  McClure, 
and  Stevens  joining  me  as  original  co- 
sponsors.  One  bill  wiU  delegate  con- 
gressional authority  to  States  so  they 
can  regulate  the  export  of  logs  from 
State-owned  lands  and  the  second  bill 
will  establish  in  permanent  law  the 
prohibition  of  export  of  logs  from  Fed- 
eral lands.  A  coalition  of  diverse 
groups  including  the  Wilderness  Socie- 
ty Sierra  Club,  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  AFL-CIO,  Boise  Cascade 
Corp.,  Southern  Pacific  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  and  the  Western  Forest  In- 
dustries Association  support  legisla- 
tion limiting  log  exports.  This  demon- 
strates the  range  of  national  support 
for  action  to  restrict  log  exports. 

My  concern  about  the  effect  export- 
ing logs  has  on  the  economy  of  Oregon 
is  longstanding.  In  fact.  In  1973,  I  held 
hearings  in  Portland  on  log  export  re- 
strictions. I  sponsored  legislation  that 
year  banning  log  exports.  In  February, 
I  held  hearings  on  whether  or  not  we 
should  restrict  log  exports.  The  hear- 
ings were  held  in  Portland,  Eugene, 
and  Medford,  OR.  Many  of  the  more 
than  30  witnesses  who  testified  were 
the  same  individuals  who  testified  at 
my  1973  hearing.  Representatives  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
as  well  as  timber  companies  and  envi- 
ronmental organizations  stated  loud 
and  clear  that  they  are  concerned 
about  the  exportation  of  unprocessed 

logs. 

The  economy  of  Oregon  depends  on 
a  vibrant  and  productive  forest  prod- 
ucts industry.  Mills  are  closing  because 
they  do  not  have  enough  logs  to  proc- 
ess, whUe  at  the  same  time,  there  Is 
record  demand  for  timber  products. 
The  export  of  unprocessed  logs  con- 
tributes to  the  problems  of  imbalance 
in  the  log  supply  equation.  In  1988 
alone,  the  Columbia  River/Snake 
River  Ciistoms  District  exported  an  es- 
timated 1.4  billion  board  feet  of  pri- 


vate and  State  logs  to  overseas  mar- 
kets. An  estimated  98  million  board 
feet  of  logs  harvested  from  state- 
owned  lands  were  exported.  This  is 
only  about  3  percent  of  Oregon's  total 
timber  harvest  but  in  this  era  of  short 
supply  these  logs  could  be  providing 
new  jobs  for  millworkers.  I  believe, 
therefore.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
state  explicitly  that  States  should 
have  the  authority  to  regulate  log  ex- 
ports from  State-owned  lands. 

The  first  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
similar  to  a  House  bUl  introduced  by 
Congressman     DeFazio     of     Oregon, 
would  provide  the  congressional  au- 
thority  needed   for   Oregon   and   all 
States    to    prohibit    or    restrict    the 
export  of  logs  from  State  owned  lands. 
This  legislation  Is  necessary  because  of 
a  1984  Supreme  Court  decision.  South 
Central  Timber  Development  against 
Wunnicke.   At   Issue   was   an   Alaska 
State  law  requiring  State  logs  to  be 
processed  in  the  State  of  Alaska  prior 
to  being  exiwrted.  The  Alaska  law  was 
challenged  as  an  Infringement  on  Fed- 
eral authority  to  regulate  internation- 
al trade  under  the  Commerce  clause. 
The    Supreme    Court    remanded    the 
case  back  to  the  Courts  of  Appeals  and 
then  to  the  district  court  for  reconsid- 
eration. The  Supreme  Court  stated  in 
its  opinion  "congressional  intent  must 
be  unmistakably  clear"  with  respect  to 
State  delegation  imder  the  Commerce 
clause.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  would 
explicitly  grant  States  the  authority 
to  regulate  log  exports  from  State- 
owned  lands.   We   are   not  requiring 
States  to  restrict  log  exports  but  only 
giving  them  the  option  to  do  so  if  they 
so  wish. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  bill  would 
make  permanent  law  the  current  tem- 
porary prohibition  on  the  export  of 
logs  from  western  Federal  lands  in  the 
contiguous  48  States.  Since  1973,  the 
bain  on  Federal  logs  has  been  Included 
in  the  Interior  appropriations  bill.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  this  ban  which  we 
have  successfully  fought  every  year 
become  permanent  law.  In  light  of  the 
administration's  proposal  to  lift  the 
ban  it  has  on  Federal  log  exports,  this 
legislation  could  not  be  more  timely. 
Without  doubt,  the  administration's 
proposal  would  be  devastating  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  economy.  The  ad- 
ministration admits  that  more  than 
6,000  jobs  could  be  lost  which  abso- 
lutely intolerable.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  Congress  should  send  a  clear 
signal  that  this  proposal  Is  unaccept- 
able. Making  the  yearly  ban  on  ex- 
porting Federal  logs  permanent  law 
accomplishes  this  goal. 

My  Federal  log  export  bill  also  elimi- 
nates the  loopholes  in  the  practice  of 
log  substitution.  Federal  regulations 
prohibit  companies  that  export  pri- 
vate timber  from  using  Federal  logs  in 
their  mill  as  a  replacement  for  the  pri- 
vate logs  exported.  The  regulations  do 
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allow  51  companies  that  purchased 
Federal  timber  and  exported  private 
timber  between  1971  and  1973  to  con- 
tinue this  practice  at  their  historic 
levels.  These  quotas  are  no  longer  nec- 
essary because  there  has  been  ample 
time  for  these  historical  exporters  to 
adapt  to  the  market.  My  legislation 
would  phase  out  this  practice  over  the 
life  of  existing  Federal  timber  sales 
contracts.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  why 
these  companies  should  be  provided  an 
unfair  advantage  over  other  timber 
companies.  I  understand  that  some  of 
these  companies  have  gone  out  of 
business  and  this  benefit  has  been 
transferred  in  some  cases  to  new  com- 
panies. This  anticompetitive  practice 
is  injurious  to  the  Nation's  forest 
products  industry  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Another  practice  that  would  be 
phased  out  by  my  bill  is  third  party 
substitution.  Federal  regulations  allow 
log  export  companies  that  are  restrict- 
ed from  purchasing  Federal  timber  to 
buy  Federal  timber  from  other  compa- 
nies, referred  to  as  third  parties,  to  re- 
plsu:e  timber  from  private  lands  that  is 
exported. 

This  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior to  develop  coordinated  and  con- 
sistent regulations  for  the  phase  out 
of  both  direct  and  indirect  substitu- 
tion. Currently,  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  have 
different  regulatory  systems  that  are 
complex  and  conflicting.  During  the 
preparation  of  new  regulations,  such 
issues  as  the  value  of  tributary  areas, 
the  geographical  areas  from  which 
logs  flow  to  mills,  should  be  analyzed. 
The  intent  of  my  legislation  is  not  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  public  timber  in  all 
cases  by  a  company  that  exports  pri- 
vate timber.  Reasonable  tributary 
boundaries  should  be  established  in 
limited  cases  where  a  log  flow  between 
different  timbershed  areas  is  not  eco- 
nomical or  logical. 

The  Forest  Service  estimates  that 
roughly  147  million  board  feet  of  logs 
are  being  replaced  by  substitution. 
These  are  enough  logs  to  keep  four 
medium-sized  mills  operating  in  my 
State  of  Oregon.  In  an  era  of  short 
timber  supply  for  Northwest  mills,  it  is 
not  sound  policy  for  us  to  be  shipping 
those  unprocessed  logs  overseas.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  sound  public  policy 
nor  does  it  make  economic  sense  to  be 
exporting  a  commodity  in  short 
supply.  Other  timber  producing  coun- 
tries have  strict  regulations  on  the 
export  of  logs.  For  example,  the  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia  requires  logs 
to  be  processed  before  they  leave  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Other  provinces  in 
Canada  have  similar  laws.  Indonesia, 
which  used  to  be  the  largest  exporter 
of  logs  to  Japan,  has  imposed  very 
strict  regulations  and  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  exporters  of  plywood  to 
Japan.  This  illustrates  that  countries 


that  restrict  exports  of  logs  do  not 
eliminate  job  opportunities  but  in- 
stead create  jobs  for  value  added  wood 
products. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  two  log 
export  bills  will  enable  both  the  States 
and  Federal  government  to  develop  co- 
hesive and  consistent  policies  govern- 
ing the  export  of  logs  from  Federal 
and  State  lands.  A  shortage  of  timber 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  a  reality 
and  I  believe  will  be  even  further  ag- 
gravated in  the  years  to  come.  Re- 
stricting log  exports  is  an  important 
step  in  addressing  Oregon's  timber 
supply  problems. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  two  bills 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows 

S.  754 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Timber 
Export  Restriction  Act  of  1989". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  Act  of  April 
12,  1926  (44  Stat.  242)  and  except  as  permit- 
ted by  section  4  of  this  Act,  no  person  who 
acquires,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  un- 
processed timber  originating  from  Federal 
lands  shall— 

(1)  export  such  timber  from  the  United 
SUtes: 

(2)  sell,  trade,  exchange,  or  otherwise 
convey  such  timber  to  any  other  person  for 
the  purpose  of  exporting  such  timber  from 
the  United  States;  or 

(3)  use.  or  assist  or  conspire  with  any 
other  person  to  use.  such  timber  in  substitu- 
tion for  unprocessed  timber  originating 
from  private  lands  exported  or  to  be  export- 
ed from  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  person  who  acquires. 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  unprocessed 
timber  originating  from  Federal  lands  shall 
report  the  disposition  of  such  timber  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretaries  may  require 
under  the  regulations  they  prescribe  pursu- 
ant to  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  person  who  sells,  trades,  ex- 
changes or  otherwise  conveys  unprocessed 
timber  originating  from  Federal  lands  to  an- 
other person  shall  specifically  identify  the 
origin  of  such  timber,  and  the  person  to 
whom  such  timber  is  conveyed  shall  ac- 
luiowledge  receipt  of  such  origin  identifica- 
tion and  shall  agree  in  writing  to  comply 
with  the  prohibitions  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Using  the  information  the  Secretaries 
collect  pursuant  to  this  section  each  Secre- 
tary shall  annually  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  disposition  of  unprocessed  timber 
originating  from  federal  lands.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  meet  this  require- 
ment by  including  such  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  National  Forest  System  as  part  of 
the  annual  report  required  by  section  8(c)  of 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland.  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended 
(88  Stat.  478  16  U.S.C.  1606). 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  specific 
quantities  of  grades  and  species  of  unproc- 
essed timber  from  Federal  lands  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  determine  to  be  surplus  to 
domestic  manufacturing  needs. 
Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  or  other  legal 
entity  and  shall  include  subcontractors  and 
any  subsidiary,  parent  company,  or  other  af- 
filiate; 

(2)  "Federal  lands"  means  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  located  west  of 
the  100th  meridian  in  the  contiguous  48 
states; 

(3)  "private  lands"  means  lands  held  or 
owned  by  a  person  and  does  not  Include 
lands  held  or  owned  by  the  United  States,  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
other  public  agency,  or  lands  held  In  trust 
by  the  United  States  for  Indians;  and 

(4)  "acquire"  means  to  come  into  posses- 
sion of,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
through  a  sale,  trade,  exchange,  or  other 
transaction. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  section  5(a)(1)  of 
this  Act,  persons  are  affiliates  of  each  other 
if,  directly  or  Indirectly,  (1)  either  one  con- 
trols or  has  the  power  to  control  the  other, 
or  (2)  a  third  person  controls  or  has  the 
power  to  control  both.  In  determining 
whether  persons  are  affiliates,  all  appropri- 
ate factors  shall  be  considered  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  common  ownership, 
conunon  management,  and  contractual  rela- 
tionships. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  violates  this  Act, 
or  counsels,  procures,  solicits,  or  employs 
any  other  person  to  violate  this  Act,  may  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
violation. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
this  Act.  or  counsels,  procures,  solicits,  or 
employs  any  other  person  to  violate  this 
Act.  shall  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  triple  the  gross  value  of  the  un- 
processed timber  originating  from  Federal 
lands  which  was  exported. 

Sec.  8.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall,  in  consultation,  each  prescribe  new  co- 
ordinated and  consistent  regulations  to  Im- 
plement this  Act  on  lands  which  they  ad- 
minister. Such  new  regulations  shall  not 
apply  to  valid  contracU  in  existence  on  the 
date  such  new  regulations  become  effective. 

Sec.  9.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  April  12, 
1926,  as  amended  (82  Stat.  966,  .84  SUt. 
1817)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sectiok-By-Section  Analysis  or  Federal 
Loc  Export  Bill 

Section  1.  Provides  that  this  bUl  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Federal  Timber  Export  Re- 
striction Act  of  1989". 

Section  2.  Places  prohibition  on  those  who 
purchase  federal  timber  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Section  3.  Requires  a  system  to  be  devel- 
oped to  track  the  disposition  of  unprocessed 
timber  originating  from  federal  lands. 

Section  4.  Permits  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  de- 
termine quantities  of  grsides  and  species  of 
logs  which  are  surplus  to  domestic  manufac- 
turing needs. 

Section  5.  Defines  various  terms  that  limit 
the  scope  of  the  bill  to  lands  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  and  located  west  of  the 
100th  meridian  in  the  contiguous  48  states. 

Section  6.  Establishes  civil  penalties  for 
violation  of  this  Act. 
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Section  7.  Establishes  fines  for  persons 
who  Itnowingly  violate  this  Act. 

Section  8.  Requires  the  Secretaries  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Interior  to  develop  within  1 
year  of  enactment,  new  coordinated  and 
consistent  regulations  to  implement  this 
Act.  The  new  regulations  would  not  apply  to 
valid  contracU  In  existence  on  the  date  new 
regulations  become  effective.  This  would 
allow  for  an  orderly  phase  out  of  direct  and 
Indirect  substitution. 

Section  9.  Repeals  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
April  12.  1926  which  restricted  the  exporta- 
tion of  unprocessed  timber  from  Federal 
lands  during  1969-1973.  Since  this  provision 
has  expired,  it  would  be  repealed. 

S.  755 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    VniUd    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORITY  OF  STATl^TO  PRa 
HIBIT  OR  RESTRICT  EXPORTS  OF 
UNPROCESSED  LOOS. 

(a)  AnxoRiTY  To  Prohibit  or  Restrict 
Exports  of  Unprocessed  Locs.— Each  State 
may  by  statute  prohibit  or  restrict  the  ex- 
porUtlon  from  the  United  SUtes  of  any  un- 
processed logs  harvested  from  land  owned 
or  administered  by  that  State. 

(b)  Definitions. -For  the  purpose  of  sub- 

eA/*t{QT1   (ft) 

(1)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  any 
other  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 

States;  and  ^  „  ^ 

(2)  the  term  "unprocessed  log  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  the 
State  Involved. 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1990. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  State  Log 
Export  Bill 

SecUon  1.  Provides  states  the  authority  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  the  export  of  logs  from 
state  owned  lands.  ^  „  .  ■. 

Section  2.  States  that  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1, 1990.« 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  cosponsor  Sena- 
tor Packwood's  bill  making  the  ban  on 
exporting  unprocessed  timber  from 
Federal  lands  permanent.  Maintaining 
jobs  in  Montana  and  all  of  rural  Amer- 
ica is  extremely  important.  In  the 
West,  many  of  these  jobs  are  related 
to  processing  timber  from  Federal 
lands.  Why  export  jobs? 

I  am  concerned  about  continuing  a 
trade  restriction,  but  in  this  case  I  feel 
we  are  justified.  Japan,  Korea,  and 
Taiwan  have  trade  barriers  against  im- 
ports of  processed  wood  products  to 
protect  their  wood  products  industry 
which  import  logs  from  the  United 
States.  We  need  this  legislation  as  le- 
verage to  assist  us  in  negotiating  a 
trade  agreement  to  open  these  mar- 
kets to  U.S.  lumber  and  plywood. 

Since  1973,  exporting  logs  harvested 
from  Federal  lands  in  the  Western 
States  has  been  prohibited.  The  ban 
has  been  passed  as  an  armual  amend- 
ment to  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill. 


This  bill  will  close  a  loophole  in  the 
aimual  export  ban  called  "third  party 
substitution."  This  loophole  has  al- 
lowed some  timber  companies  to 
export  private  logs  they  were  supposed 
to  process  at  home.  These  exporters 
then  could  purchase  Federal  timber 
from  nonexporters  to  replace  the  pri- 
vate logs  they  shipped.  The  end  result 
was  a  loss  of  jobs.  It  also  created  a 
larger  demand  for  scarce  Federal 
timber. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Pack- 
wood  for  the  opportunity  to  cosponsor 
this  important  bill  to  keep  jobs  for 
Americans.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee's  International 
Trade  Subcommittee,  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  to  open  foreign 
markets  for  our  processed  timber 
products,  so  that  we  can  export 
lumber  rather  than  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  delighted  to 
cosponsor  Senator  Packwood's  bill  to 
authorize  States  to  enact  statues  to 
prohibit  exports  of  unprocessed  logs 
harvested  from  land  owned  by  States. 
In  States  where  jobs  related  to  proc- 
essing logs  from  State  land  are  impor- 
tant, this  bill  is  key.  It  will  give  the 
people  of  the  State  the  ability  to  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  unprocessed  logs 
and  keep  jobs  at  home.  This  decision 
should  be  made  within  the  States. 
This  bill  will  allow  that. 

In  Montana,  jobs  are  important  and 
we  are  trying  to  create  jobs  not  export 
them.  I  am  glad  that  Montanans  will 
be  able  to  make  this  decision  under 
this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Oregon  for  the 
opportimity  to  cosponsor  this  bill.» 
•  Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
mountain  west,  jobs  are  always  on  our 
minds.  One  looks  for  big  ways  and 
little  ways  to  effect  the  creation  of 
jobs  in  the  small  population  Western 
States— or  at  least  hold  onto  those 
jobs  we  have. 

Two  bills  being  introduced  today  by 
Senator  Packwood,  on  which  I'm 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor,  contributes 
to  the  saving  of  jobs  and  the  produc- 
tion of  some  new  jobs  in  timber  States 
like  Montana  and  Oregon. 

The  Federal  Timber  Export  Restric- 
tion Act  of  1989  prohibits  the  export 
of  raw  timber  cut  from  Federal  lands. 
The  processing  of  these  logs,  the  turn- 
ing of  these  logs  into  wood  products, 
ought  to  be  American  jobs.  In  essence, 
this  bUl  prohibits  the  export  of  wood 
products  jobs— at  least  those  jobs  uti- 
lizing logs  cut  on  Federal  lands.  We 
have  several  firms  in  Montana  success- 
fully exporting  manufacturing  wood 
products,  a  practice  that  saves  jobs, 
yet  reduces  the  trade  deficit. 

The  companion  bill  will  allow  the 
various  States,  if  they  wish,  to  prohib- 
it the  export  of  unprocessed  logs  cut 
from  State-owned  forests.  This  is  a 
States  rights  provision  and  the  States 
are  best  able  to  determine  the  jobs 


consequences  to  the  wood  products  in- 
dustry that  uses  logs  cut  from  State- 
owned  lands. 

Nothing  in  these  proposals  effects 
logs  cut  from  private  lands. 

Mr.  President,  if  export  of  unproc- 
essed logs  cut  on  Federal  lands  is  per- 
mitted, I  believe  it  will  mean  further 
export  of  jobs  to  other  nations.  In 
Montana,  we  can't  stand  the  export  of 
a  lot  more  jobs.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  756.  A  bill  to  make  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  menthol  feed- 
stocks permanent;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

permanent  duty  free  treatment  of 
menthol  feedstocks 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  permanently  suspend  the  duty 
on  certain  menthol  feedstocks.  Sena- 
tor Bradley  has  joined  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  bill.  These  feedstocks  are  uti- 
lized by  domestic  manufacturers  to 
produce  synthetic  menthol.  At  this 
time,  there  are  no  domestic  producers 
of  these  feedstocks.  Therefore,  a  duty 
affords  no  protection  to  any  chemical 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  To 
the  contrary,  it  imposes  unnecessary 
economic  burden  on  the  U.S.  menthol 
industry  by  increasing  production 
costs. 

To  relieve  this  unnecessary  burden.  I 
introduced  a  bill  in  1983  to  temporari- 
ly suspend  the  duty  on  menthol  feed- 
stocks. That  legislation  was  ultimately 
incorporated  into  the  Miscellaneous 
Tariff  Act  of  1984  which  became  law 
in  October  1984.  It  provided  for  the 
suspension  of  this  duty  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1987. 

In  1986,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
extend  the  duty  suspension;  however, 
no  action  was  taken.  In  1987,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  further  extend  the  duty 
suspension  of  menthol  feedstocks. 
This  measure  was  included  in  the  Om- 
nibus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act 
of  1988  and  provided  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  duty  imtil  December  31. 
1990. 

This  bill,  that  I  am  introducing 
today,  is  different  from  the  previous 
bills  in  that  it  will  permanently  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  menthol  feedstocks. 
This  relief  is  warranted  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  American  menthol 
market  has  not  significantly  changed 
since  1984  when  the  duty  was  first  sus- 
pended. As  I  stated  before,  there  are 
still  no  American  producers  of  men- 
thol feedstocks.  Consequently,  the 
only  domestic  producer  of  synthetic 
menthol  must  continue  to  import  cru- 
cial raw  materials  and  compete  with 
foreign,  cheaply  produced  menthol 
products  in  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional markets.  Although,  the  price  of 
menthol  has  increased  over  the  past 
several  years,  subsidized  foreign  men- 
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thol  imports  continue  to  malLe  mean- 
ingful competition  difficult. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  assist  one 
American  company  in  competing 
against  foreign  manufacturers  without 
adversely  affecting  domestic  industry. 
Further,  it  will  help  preserve  the 
American  menthol  industry  and  Amer- 
ican Jobs.  I  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  be  considered  swiftly.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  75« 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet    of  the    United    States    of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  PEKMANENT  DUTY  FREE  TREATME^^'. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  29  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  subheading  with 
an  article  description  having  the  same 
degree  of  indentation  as  the  article  descrip- 
tion for  subheading  2906.14.00: 


-Tmntt 


(m 
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SBC  1  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  amended  by  striking  out  heading 
9902.29.05. 


UMI 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  757.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Fed- 
eral hydropower  generating  facilities 
located  at  Dam  B  on  the  Neches  River 
at  Town  Bluff.  TX,  as  the  "Robert 
Douglas  Willis  Hydropower  Project;" 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

Roanrr  douglas  wilus  mrDROPOWDt  project 
•  Idr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today  a  resolution  to  redesig- 
nate the  hydropower  generating  facili- 
ties at  Dam  B  on  the  Neches  River  at 
Town  Bluff.  TX,  as  the  "Robert  Doug- 
las Willis  Hydropower  Project."  It  is 
altogether  fitting  that  this  hydropow- 
er facility  carry  Robert  Douglas  Willis' 
name.  He  was  executive  director  of  the 
Sam  Raybum  Municipal  Power 
Agency,  local  sponsors  of  the  hydro- 
power  project.  Many  persons  involved 
in  Federal  power  supply  in  Texas  give 
him  credit  for  having  pursued  relent- 
lessly the  goal  of  reliable  power  supply 
through  Federal  hydropower  develop- 
ment, which  finally  led  to  a  non-Fed- 
eral funding  concept.  Those  at  the 
Sam  Raybum  Municipal  Power 
Agency,  the  Sam  Raybum  Dam  Elec- 
tric Cooperative,  the  Sam  Raybum 
QS^,  and  the  Sam  Houston  Electric 
Cooperative,  and  others  in  the  Federal 
power  industry  know  this  as  the 
"Town  Bluff  Funding  Concept."  This 
is  now  principally  relied  upon  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  water  resource 


funding  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  is  part  of  his  generous  legacy  to 
us. 

Robert  Douglas  Willis  passed  away 
in  May  of  last  year.  Before  he  died,  he 
shared  with  us  much  of  his  talent  and 
wisdom.  He  was  a  country  lawyer.  The 
people  of  Polk  Coimty,  TX,  appreciat- 
ed his  work  as  a  lawyer  in  their  com- 
munity. Yet.  he  was  more  than  that. 
He  was  a  public  service-minded  man. 
He  was  a  churchman.  Often  we  do  not 
mark  the  lives  of  those  ordinary  giants 
among  us  who  leave  this  world  a  far 
better  place  than  they  foimd  it.  By  re- 
naming this  hydropower  facility  after 
that  ordinary  giant,  Robert  Douglass 
Willis,  we  are  honoring  not  only  his 
family  and  his  memory,  but  we  are 
also  paying  tribute  to  our  own  capac- 
ity to  appreciate  others,  to  celebrate 
genius,  and  to  reward  public  service. 

Mr.  P>resident.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  this  resolution  without  delay.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  757 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION.  1.  REDESIGNATION  OF  HYDROPOWER  FA- 
CILITIES. 

The  Federal  hydropower  generating  facili- 
ty located  at  Dam  B  on  the  Neches  River  at 
Town  Bluff,  Texas,  is  redesignated  as  the 
"Robert  Douglas  Willis  Hydropower 
Project". 

SEC.  Z.  REFERENCES. 

Any  reference  in  a  law.  rule,  map,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Federal  hydropower  generat- 
ing facilities  located  at  Dam  B  on  the 
Neches  River  at  Town  Bluff.  Texas,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Robert 
Douglas  Willis  Hydropower  Project".* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  758.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  monitor  the 
adherence  by  certain  U.S.  corporations 
to  principles  of  nondiscrimination  and 
freedom  of  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment practices  in  Northern  Ireland;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  IK  DtPLOTMXNT  AND 
KQUAUTT  OP  OPPORTDItITT  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  introduce  legislation  to  put 
the  Nation  on  record  in  favor  of  non- 
discrimination in  employment  and 
equality  of  opportunity  in  the  work- 
places of  Northern  Ireland.  While  this 
legislation  parallels  legislation  enacted 
in  New  Jersey,  similar  laws  have  been 
passed  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Illinois. 
Michigan,  Miimesota.  Maine,  and  Flor- 
ida. 

This  bill  requires  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary to  determine  whether  any  Fed- 


eral pension  or  annuity  dollars  are  in- 
vested in  United  States  companies 
doing  business  in  Northern  Ireland, 
and  whether  those  companies  adhere 
to  the  MacBride  Principles,  as  clari- 
fied, a  code  of  fair  employment  prac- 
tices. The  principles  call  on  companies 
to,  among  other  things,  increase  the 
numbers  of  Catholics  in  their  work 
force,  ban  provocative  religious  and 
political  emblems  from  the  workplace, 
and  use  their  best  efforts  to  guarantee 
security  for  employees  at  work. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
finds  that  a  company  in  which  Federal 
pension  or  annuity  funds  are  invested 
is  not  in  compliance  with  the  Mac- 
Bride  Principles,  the  bill  then  requires 
a  response  by  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Federal  Retirement  Thrift  In- 
vestment Board,  who  controls  Federal 
I>ension  and  annuity  fimds  Invested  In 
private  companies.  Where  necessary, 
appropriate,  and  consistent  with  pru- 
dent standards  for  fiduciary  practice, 
the  Executive  Director  must  initiate 
and  support  shareholder  petitions  for 
the  MacBride  Principles. 

This  bill  has  a  simple  purpose.  It  will 
put  America  on  record  in  favor  of 
equality  of  Job  opportunity  in  North- 
em  Ireland,  where  currently,  the  un- 
employment rate  for  Catholic  males  is 
twice  that  of  Protestant  males.  That 
rate  is  no  accident.  Discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  religion  remains  ingrained 
in  the  workplaces  of  Belfast  and  other 
towns.  Such  discrimination  remains 
despite  more  than  a  decade's  worth  of 
Government  efforts  to  eliminate  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  appear  In  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarlis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  758 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  conduct 
an  investigation  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  assets  of  any  Federal  pension  or 
annuity  fund  are  invested  in  any  United 
States  corporation  or  its  subsidiary  which 
engages  in  business  in  Northern  Ireland. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
monitor  the  extent  to  which  corjjoratlons 
and  subsidiaries  Identified  under  subsection 
(a)  adhere  to  the  principles  of  nondiscrim- 
ination in  employment  practices  and  free- 
dom of  opportunity  in  the  workplace  estab- 
lished and  amplified  by  Sean  MacBride  and 
described  in  section  4. 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  the  first  business 
day  in  January  each  year,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth  the  find- 
ings of  the  investigations  and  monitoring 
carried  out  under  section  1. 

Sec.  3.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Retirement  Thrift  Investment  Board 
shall,  when  necessary,  appropriate,  and  con- 
sistent with  prudent  standards  for  fiduciary 
practice,  initiate  and  support  shareholder 
petitions  or  initiatives  requiring  adherence 
by  the  corporations  and  subsidiaries  identi- 
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fied  under  section  Kb)  wliich  are  not  in  full 
compliance  with  the  principles  referred  to 
in  thak.  section. 

Sbc.  4.  The  principles  which  are  referred 
to  in  section  1  and  which  are  designed  to 
guarantee  equal  access  to  regional  employ- 
ment In  Northern  Ireland  are  the  foUowing: 

(1)  Increasing  the  representation  of  indi- 
viduals from  underrepresented  religious 
groupe  in  the  worliforce,  including  manage- 
rial, supervisory,  administrative,  clerical, 
and  teclinlcal  jolw. 

A  work  force  that  is  severely  unbalanced 
may  indicate  prima  facie  that  full  equality 
of  opportunity  is  not  being  afforded  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Each  signatory  to  the  MacBride  prin- 
ciples must  make  every  reasonable  lawful 
effort  to  increase  the  representation  of  un- 
derrepresented religious  groups  at  all  levels 
of  Its  operations  in  Northern  Ireland. 

(2)  Adequate  security  for  the  protection  of 
minority  employees,  both  at  the  workplace 
and  whUe  traveling  to  and  from  work. 

While  total  security  can  be  guaranteed  iio- 
where  today  in  Northern  Ireland,  each  sig- 
natory to  the  MacBride  principles  must 
make  reasonable  good  faith  efforts  to  pro- 
tect workers  against  Intimidation  and  physi- 
cal abuse  at  the  workplace.  Signatories  must 
also  make  reasonable  good  faith  efforts  to 
ensure  that  applicants  are  not  deterred 
from  seeking  employment  because  of  fear 
for  personal  safety  at  the  workplace  or 
while  traveling  to  and  from  work. 

(3)  The  banning  of  provocative  religious 
or  political  emblems  from  the  workplace. 

Each  signatory  to  the  MacBride  principles 
must  make  reasonable  good  faith  efforts  to 
prevent  the  display  of  provocative  sectarian 
emblems  at  their  plants  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. ^.,  ,       . 

(4)  All  job  openings  should  be  publicly  ad- 
vertised and  special  recruitment  efforts 
should  be  made  to  attract  applicants  from 
underrepresented  religious  groups. 

Signatories  to  the  MacBride  principles 
must  exert  special  efforts  to  attract  employ- 
ment applications  from  the  sectarian  com- 
munity that  are  substantially  underrepre- 
sented in  the  work  force.  This  should  not  be 
construed  to  imply  a  diminution  of  opportu- 
nity for  other  applications. 

(6)  Layoff.  recaU.  and  termination  proce- 
dures should  not  in  practice  favor  particular 
religious  groupings.  _.     ,  , 

Each  signatory  to  the  MacBride  principles 
must  make  reasonable  good  faith  efforts  to 
ensure  that  layoff,  recall  and  termination 
procedures  do  not  penalize  a  particular  reU- 
glouE  group  disproportionately.  Layoff  and 
termination  practices  that  involve  seniority 
solely  can  result  In  discrimination  against  a 
particular  religious  group  if  the  bulk  of  em- 
ployees with  greatest  seniority  are  dispro- 
portionately from  another  religious  group. 

(6)  The  abolition  of  job  reservations,  ap- 
prenticeship restrictions,  and  differential 
employment  criteria,  which  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  religion  or  ethnic  origin. 

Signatories  to  the  MacBride  principles 
must  make  reasonable  good  faith  efforts  to 
abolish  aU  differential  employment  criteria 
whose  effect  is  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  religion.  For  example.  Job  reservations 
and  apprenticeship  regulations  that  favor 
relatives  of  current  or  former  employees 
can,  in  practice,  promote  religious  discrimi- 
nation if  the  company's  work  force  has  his- 
torically been  disproportionately  drawn 
from  another  religious  group. 

(7)  The  development  of  training  programs 
that  will  prepare  substantial  numbers  of 
current  minority  employees  for  skiUed  jobs. 


including  the  expansion  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  the  creation  of  new  programs  to 
train,  upgrade,  and  improve  the  skills  or  mi- 
nority employees. 

This  does  not  imply  that  such  programs 
should  not  be  open  to  all  members  of  the 
work  force  equally. 

<8)  The  establishment  of  procedures  to 
assess,  identify,  and  actively  recruit  minori- 
ty employees  with  potential  for  further  ad- 
vancement. 

This  section  does  not  imply  that  such  pro- 
cedures should  not  apply  to  all  employees 
equally. 

(9)  The  appointment  of  a  senior  manage- 
ment staff  member  to  oversee  the  compa- 
ny's affirmative  action  efforts  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  timetables  to  carry  out  affirma- 
tive action  principles. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  each  signatory  to 
the  MacBride  principles  is  required  to 
report  annually  to  an  independent  monitor- 
ing agency  on  its  progress  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  these  principles.* 


S. 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
DuRENBERGER,         and         Mr. 

TT  ARKTN  )* 

^.  759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  to  establish 
that  It  is  a  major  mission  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  to 
ensure  that  all  rural  residents,  busi- 
nesses. Industries,  and  public  facilities 
obtain  affordable  access,  on  an  equal 
basis  with  urban  areas,  to  telecom- 
munications services,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

RURAI.  ACCESS  TO  TELECOMMUMICATIONS 
SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  8  years,  our  economy  has  de- 
veloped a  split  personality. 

We  have  enjoyed  an  unprecedented 
boom  on  both  coasts.  But  the  economy 
has  been  like  a  piece  of  swlss  cheese, 
with  holes  in  that  prosperity. 

Today,  much  of  the  heartland  of 
America— and  particularly  the  agricul- 
tural, timber,  and  mining  States— is 
deeply  distressed. 

Since  1980,  rural  unemployment  has 
soared  and  rural  incomes  have  fallen. 
As  a  result,  people  are  moving  out. 
Rural  America  is  losing  its  most  valua- 
ble resource— its  people. 

In  Montana,  our  basic  industries- 
agriculture,  timber,  and  mining— have 
lost  12,000  jobs. 
Paychecks  have  fallen  by  25  percent. 
And  29,000  more  people  moved  out 
of  Montana  than  moved  In. 
Why  is  this  happening? 
Part  of  the  answer  is  cyclical.  Part  of 
it  is  structural.  But  another  part  of  it 
Is  that  rural  America  has  been  victim- 
ized by  Federal  policies. 

Lalssez-falre  policy  has  turned  rural 
America  into  the  forgotten  America. 
Its  concerns  were  completely  Ignored 
by  the  previous  administration. 

While  urban  areas  were  bustling 
with  prosperity,  rural  areas  were 
starved  of  every  essential  tool  to  foster 
growth. 


Deregulation  of  the  banking  Indus- 
try Is  channeling  capital  from  rural  to 
urban  centers,  so  that  small  town  en- 
trepreneurs can't  get  a  loan  to  start 
their  new  businesses. 

Deregulation  of  the  airlines  has 
forced  rural  communities  to  endure 
unstable  and  expensive  service.  Get- 
ting from  here  to  there  is  a  major  un- 
dertaking. 

Deregxilation  of  the  telephone  Indus- 
try has  prevented  rural  areas  from 
benefiting  by  the  latest  telecommiml- 
cations  services. 

We,  in  Congress,  must  act  In  a  bipar- 
tisan fashion  to  turn  this  situation 
aroimd.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
help  rural  America  diversify  and  get 
back  into  the  economic  mainstream. 

As  a  first  step,  I  am  Introducing  leg- 
islation that  will  bring  state-of-the-art 
telecommunications  services  to  rural 
areas. 

Today,  urban  areas  are  undergoing  a 
dramatic  trsuisition  into  the  Informa- 
tion age.  Experts  predict  that  by  the 
year  2000,  66  percent  of  the  American 
work  force  will  be  employed  In  Infor- 
mation services.  Prom  1970  to  1980, 
some  90  percent  of  the  new  jobs  cre- 
ated Involved  information  and  services 
activities. 

To  date,  rural  America  has  been  left 
out  of  the  benefits  of  this  new  age.  It 
simply  does  not  have  the  technology 
required  for  full  participation.  For  ex- 
ample, many  rural  areas  do  not  have 
essential  private  lines,  touchtone 
phones,  nor  digital  switching. 

I  believe  telecommunications  is  the 
highway  of  the  future  for  rural  Amer- 
ica. And  just  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  sure  that  the  highway 
system  and  electricity  were  part  of  the 
economic  Infrastructure  of  rural 
America  many  years  ago,  so  It  now 
must  ensure  that  telecommunications 
capabilities  are  part  of  that  infrastruc- 
ture in  the  futiu-e. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation.  It  will  provide  an  essential 
tool  to  foster  diversification  and  pros- 
perity. 

Specifically,  my  legislation,  the 
Rural  Access  to  Telecommimications 
Act  of  1989,  will  establish  a  rural  tele- 
communications Incentive  fund  at  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
The  fund  will  be  used  to  provide  low- 
interest  loans  to  co-ops,  and  other  tele- 
phone companies  which  provide  serv- 
ice in  rural  areas,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  state-of-the-art  telecommuni- 
cations services  to  rural  residents, 
businesses,  hospitals,  and  schools,  by 
the  year  1994. 

State-of-the-art  telecommunications 
services  include:  First,  voice  telephone 
service:  second,  private— not  multi- 
party—telephone service;  third,  reli- 
able facsimile  document  and  data 
transmission:  fourth,  competitive  long 
distance  carriers:  fifth,  cellular 
(mobile)     telephone     service;     sixth. 
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touchtone  services;  seventh,  custom 
calling  services,  such  as  three-way  call- 
ing, call  forwarding,  and  call  waiting; 
eighth,  voicemail  services  designated 
to  record,  store,  and  retrieve  voice 
messages;  ninth,  911  emergency  serv- 
ice with  automatic  number  identifica- 
tion; tenth,  the  ability  of  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  public  facilities  to 
send  and  retrieve  audio  and  visual  sig- 
nals: and  eleventh,  such  other  tele- 
communications and  information  serv- 
ices as  become  generally  available  in 
urban  areas. 

The  Federal  Government  would  ap- 
propriate $30  million  for  the  fund 
during  each  of  the  next  5  years  for 
this  purpose. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  will  fund 
10  pilot  projects  across  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  feasibility 
of  using  advanced  telecommunications 
technologies  to  transmit  or  receive 
business,  or  other  data,  to  and  from 
rural  communities. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation.  Congress 
must  act  affirmatively,  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  to  bring  rural  Amer- 
ica out  of  its  current  depression. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  759 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural 
Access  to  Telecommunications  Services  Act 
of  1989". 

SEC.  Z.  PINDINUa 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  in  almost  every  major  respect  rural 
areas  have  fallen  behind  urban  areas  during 
the  1980's: 

(2)  more  than  500.000  people  are  now  leav- 
ing rural  counties  each  year; 

(3)  the  rural  unemployment  rate  (which 
has  historically  been  below  the  urban  rate) 
is  now  higher: 

(4)  the  gap  between  urban  and  rural  in- 
comes tias  widened  and  rural  poverty  rates 
are  now  substantially  above  metropolitan 
area  rates; 

(5)  there  is  a  serious  danger  that  rural 
communities  will  be  increasingly  isolated 
from  the  economic  mainstream  of  the 
United  States  as  the  result  of— 

(A)  deregulation  of  transportation  serv- 
ices, which  has  resulted  in  many  rural  com- 
munities l>eing  cut  off  from  affordable  air. 
bus,  and  other  transportation  services:  and 

(B>  the  fact  that  rural  employment  is  dis- 
proportionately concentrated  in  industries 
■uch  as  agriculture,  resource  extraction,  and 
low  sltill  manufacturing  that  have  suffered 
during  the  1980's  and  are  not  lllcely  to  result 
In  major  increases  in  employment  and 
wealth  in  the  foreseeable  future: 

(6)  telecommunications  are  the  highways 
of  the  future  that  can  eliminate  much  of 
the  disadvantage  associated  with  the  re- 
moteness that  Is  a  part  of  rural  life: 

(7)  recent  studies  have  shown  that  invest- 
ment in  Iwth  business  and  residential  tele- 


communications contributes  to  economic 
growth,  with  the  greatest  t>enefits  occurring 
in  the  most  remote  areas; 

(8)  unfortunately,  many  rural  communi- 
ties do  not  have  access  to  modem  telecom- 
munications technologies,  such  as  digital 
switching  aj\A  fiberoptics; 

(9)  it  is  critically  important  that  this  prob- 
lem be  remedied  or  rural  Ameiica  will  not 
be  able  to  fully  participate  in  the  increasing 
proportion  of  business  activity  related  to,  or 
dependent  on,  modem  high  capacity  tele- 
communication services  and  facilities;  and 

(10)  a  rural  telecommunications  deficiency 
Is  particularly  troubling  because,  far  from 
being  a  disadvantage,  telecommunications  (a 
factor  that  can  eliminate  much  of  the  disad- 
vantage of  distance)  must  be  a  major  asset 
in  promoting  rural  growth. 

SEC.  J.  RURAL  ACCESS  TO  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
SERVICES. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  (7 
U.S.C.  901  et.  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
•TITLE  V— RL'RAL  ACCESS  TO 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SERVICES 
-SEC.  Ml.  GOALS. 

"It  is  the  goal  of  the  United  States  acting 
through  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration to  malte  universal  and  affordable 
state-of-the-art  telecommunications  access 
available  to  rural  residents,  businesses.  In- 
dustries, and  other  facilities  (including  hos- 
pitals and  schools)  by  1994.  through  services 
such  as— 

"(1)  voice  telephone  service: 

"(2)  private  (not  multiparty)  telephone 
service: 

"(3)  reliable  facsimile  document  and  data 
transmission; 

"(4)  competitive  long  distance  carriers  and 
value-added  data  networks: 

"(5)  cellular  (mobile)  telephone  service: 

"(6)  multifrequency  tone  signaling  serv- 
ices, such  as  touchtone  services; 

"(7)  custom-calling  services  (including 
three-way  calling,  call  forwarding,  and  call 
waiting); 

"(8)  voicemail  services  designed  to  record, 
store,  and  retrieve  voice  messages; 

■(9)  911  emergency  service  with  automatic 
number  Identification; 

"(10)  the  ability  of  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  public  facilities  to  send  and  receive 
audio  and  visual  signals  in  cases  where  such 
ability  will  enhance  the  quality  of  services 
provided  to  rural  residents:  and 

"(11)  such  other  telecommunications  and 
Information  services  as  become  generally 
available  In  urban  areas. 

"SEC.   iin.   RURAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS   INCEN- 
TIVE FUND;  LOANS. 

"(a)  In  General.- There  is  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund,  to  be  known  as  the  'Rural  Telecom- 
munications Incentive  Fund'  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  capital  for  providing  Improved 
telecommunications  to  rural  businesses,  in- 
dustries, and  public  facilities,  including 
schools  and  hospitals. 

"(b)  Loans.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall 
use  the  Incentive  Fund  to  provide  loans  to— 

"(A)  entities  providing  (on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section)  telephone  service  to 
a  rural  area;  and 

"(B)  rural  telephone  systems  eligible  for 
financing  under  this  Act  to  provide  modem 
telecommunications  services  referred  to  In 
section  501  to  rural  businesses.  Industries, 
and  public  facilities,  including  schools  and 
hospitals. 

"(2)  Repayment  terms.— A  loan  made 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  for  such  re- 


payment terms  as  are  consistent  with  other 
loans  made  under  this  Act  to  telephone  sys- 
tems. 

"(3)  Interest  rate.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (B),  a  loan  made  under  this  sub- 
section shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  on  a  case-by- 
case  l)asis,  except  that  such  rate  shall  be 
less  than  5  percent,  but  not  less  than  2  per- 
cent, per  annum. 

"(B)  Adjustment.— Beginning  not  earlier 
than  5  years  after  the  date  the  Administra- 
tor makes  a  loan  to  a  borrower  under  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  may  increase 
the  rate  established  under  subparagraph 
(A)  for  the  loan,  if  the  return  to  the  borrow- 
er from  facilities  constructed  through  the 
use  of  funds  provided  by  this  section  to  pro- 
vide telecommunications  services  described 
in  section  501  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  bor- 
rower to  cover  such  higher  rate,  except  that 
such  rate  shall  not  exceed  5  percent  per 
annum. 

"(4)  Priority  op  projects.— In  providing 
loans  under  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  give  priority  to— 

"(A)  projects  that  provide  telecommunica- 
tions services  described  in  section  501,  to  en- 
hance the  potential  for  rural  economic  de- 
velopment or  community  Improvement  or 
viability;  and 

"(2)  projects  for  which  the  investment  re- 
quired cannot  produce  an  adequate  return 
to  the  borrower  without  such  assistance. 

"(c)  Retaining  Payments.— All  repay 
ments  on  loans  made  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  retained  by  the  Incentive  Fund  and 
available  for  use  by  the  Incentive  Fund.  All 
amounts  held  by  the  Incentive  Fund  shall 
accrue  interest  to  the  Incentive  Fund. 

■(d)  Full  Use.— The  Administrator  shall 
make  full  use  during  each  fiscal  year  of  all 
amounts  placed  In  the  Incentive  Fund,  In- 
cluding all  funds  appropriated  to  the  Fund 
and  all  funds  from  repayments  on  loans 
made  under  subsection  (b)  and  any  accrued 
interest. 

"(e)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  l)e  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $30,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1990  through  1994. 

"SEC.  50J.  PILOT  PROJECTS. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  shall 
provide  grants  to  persons  to  conduct  pilot 
projects  to  test  the  feasibility  of  using  ad- 
vanced telecommunications  technologies  to 
transmit  and  receive  communications  for 
business  or  other  entitles  in  rural  areas  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  Requirements.— In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a),  the  Administrator  shall  require 
that- 

"(I)  pilot  programs  are  operated  in  10  re- 
gions in  the  United  States: 

"(2)  a  variety  of  rural  businesses  (such  as 
manufacturing,  services,  and  small  business 
incubators)  be  included  In  the  pilot  pro- 
gram; and 

"(3)  persons  that  receive  funding  shall 
report  to  the  Administrator  within  18 
months  of  receiving  funding  on  the  feasibili- 
ty of  each  pilot  program. 

"(c)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $10,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1990  through  1994. 

"SEC.    S04.    EQUALIZING    ACCESS    TO    ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGICAL  SYSTEMS. 

"(a)  Report.- The  Administrator  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the 
gap  in  access  to  advanced  telecommunica- 
tions systems,  if  any,  that  exists  on  a  State- 
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by-State  basis  between  subscribers  served  by 
borrowers  from  the  Incentive  Fund  estab- 
lished in  section  502(a)  compared  to  the 
total  telephone  industry. 

"(b)  Special  Unit.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall 
establish  a  special  unit  to  be  comprised  of 
no  less  than  10  percent  of  the  man-years  de- 
voted to  the  telephone  program  established 
by  this  Act  to  assist  rural  telephone  systems 
in  eliminating  the  technology  gap  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  particularly  as  such  gap 
relates  to  rural  businesses,  by  encouraging 
the  use  of  technologies  such  as  digital 
switching,  satellite,  and  fiberoptics  to  pro- 
vide telecommunications  services  described 
in  section  501. 

"(2)  Report.— The  Administrator  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the 
activities  of  the  special  unit  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1),  including  an  analysis  by  the 
director  of  such  unit  as  to  any  impediments 
(financial,  technological,  or  other)  that  pre- 
vent Improved  rural  telecommunications, 
and  an  identification  and  analysis  of  the  op- 
tions for  addressing  such  impediments.". 

8EC   4.   REPORTING    ON    DIFFERENCES    BETWEEN 

iRt'RAL  AND  URBAN  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS SERVICES. 
efinitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  Administrator.— The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

(2)  CoBiMissiON.- The  term  "Conunission" 
means  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  In  General.— Each  telecommunica- 
tions exchange  carrier  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Administrator  or  the 
Commission,  as  determined  jointly  by  the 
Administrator  and  the  Commission,  on— 

(1)  the  type  of  telecommunications  serv- 
ices (Including  services  described  in  section 
501  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936 
(as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act))  avaUable 
to  subscribers;  and 

(2)  the  price  of  such  services  to  subscrib- 
ers. 

(c)  Compiling  Intormation.— The  Admin- 
istrator or  the  Commission  shall  require 
each  such  carrier  to  report  (for  communities 
of  various  population  sizes  using  standard 
census  categories)— 

(1)  the  number  of  telecommunications 
subscribers  (analyzed  on  the  basis  of  factors 
such  as  whether  such  subscribers  are  a  resi- 
dence, business,  or  other  facility)  that  are 
served  through  fiberoptics  and  other  tech- 
nologies; and 

(2)  the  number  of  such  subscribers  receiv- 
ing each  of  services  described  in  section  501 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 

(d)  Cooperation  on  Report.— The  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Commission  shall  cooperate 
in  carrying  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  by— 

(1)  jointly  developing  a  common  survey 

form;  ,     ,    , 

(2)  sharing    information    received    from 

such  survey;  and 

(3)  reporting  annually  and  in  detail  on  the 
results  of  such  survey,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  degree  of  progress  in  providing 
advanced  telecommunications  services  to 
rural  areas. 

SEC.  5.  INTEREST  RATE  ON  INSURED  LOANS. 

Section  305(b)  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  935(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 


"(3)  could  not  receive  a  return  from  an  in- 
vestment to  provide  telecommunications 
services  described  in  section  501  that  is  suf- 
ficient to  cover  expenses  and  pay  the  debt 
service  costs  of  a  loan  that  bears  an  interest 
rate  of  5  percent  per  annum.". 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  Senator  Baucus'  Rural 
Access  to  Telecommunications  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1989.  Senator  Baucus  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  leader  on  a 
number  of  issues  that  ao-e  critical  to 
rural  areas:  Fighting  for  protection  of 
the  Essential  Air  Service  Program; 
working  to  ensure  that  rural  hospitals 
keep  their  doors  open  and  attract  phy- 
sicians and  other  health  professionals; 
and,  promoting  the  interests  and  de- 
velopment of  small  businesses,  who 
work  so  hard  to  stay  alive.  I  am  happy 
to  join  him  in  this  important  effort  to 
bring  state-of-the-art  telecommunica- 
tions technology  to  rural  areas. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a 
Rural  Telecommunications  Incentive 
Fund  within  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  The  Fund  would  pro- 
vide low-interest  loans  to  co-ops  and 
other  telephone  service  providers  in 
rural  areas.  The  legislation  would  also 
fund  10  pilot  projects  across  the  coun- 
try to  test  the  use  of  advanced  tele- 
communications technologies  to  trans- 
mit and  receive  communications  for 
businesses  or  other  entities  in  rural 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  impor- 
tance of  advanced  telecommunications 
in  rural  areas.  The  -service  sector— 
with  services  for  industries  like  insur- 
aince.  finance,  travel,  and  telecom- 
munications—offers unique  opportuni- 
ties for  rural  areas.  These  businesses 
are  starting  to  look  to  rural  America 
as  a  place  to  locate  branches,  especial- 
ly since  computer  technology  makes  it 
easy  to  link  distant  operations.  With- 
out advanced  telecommunications  sys- 
tems, however,  these  businesses  would 
not  have  the  satisfactory  technology 
to  accommodate  their  needs. 

North  Dakota  has  begim  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  service  sector  jobs  location. 
A  Philadelphia  travel  agency,  Rosen- 
bluth  Travel,  decided  to  help  a  rural 
area  suffering  from  the  effects  of  last 
summer's  devastating  drought.  The  re- 
sources they  were  looking  for?— long- 
distance telephone  lines  and  data  proc- 
essing hook-ups.  After  surveying  a 
number  of  possible  sites,  Rosenbluth 
decided  to  open  a  temporary  office  in 
Linton,  ND,  an  area  very  affected  by 
the  drought.  Hal  Rosenbluth  had  over 
90  applicants  for  his  20  positions,  and 
decided  to  hire  40  part-time  workers. 
Rosenbluth  Travel  has  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  office  will  be  a  per- 
manent one,  an  announcement  that 
was  most  welcomed  by  Linton  resi- 
dents. 

North  Central  Data  Cooperative  is 
another  example  of  the  effect  technol- 
ogy can  have  on  rural  areas.  Located 
in  Mandan.  ND.  NCDC  does  data  man- 
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agement  for  hundreds  of  clients. 
NCDC  was  formed  in  1966  by  a  group 
of  rural  electric  and  telephone  co- 
ops—they now  serve  more  than  101 
systems. 

The  key  to  attracting  and  fostering 
businesses  like  Rosenbluth  Travel  and 
NCDC  is  a  state-of-the-art  telecom- 
munications system.  North  Dakota 
telephone  cooperatives  are  working  to 
maintain  state-of-the-art  systems,  but 
they,  and  other  telephone  service  pro- 
viders In  rural  areas,  need  help.  An  ad- 
vanced telecommunications  system 
must  underlie  efforts  to  diversify  the 
economy  of  rural  America.  Innovative 
entrepreneurs  could  be  halted  without 
communications  technology;  hospitals 
and  physicians  are  cut  off  from  impor- 
tant links  with  urban  hospitals  and 
medical  schools;  teachers  and  students 
are  denied  a(x;ess  to  educational  tools. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  an 
important  rural  development  initia- 
tive; I  ask  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  this  bill  and  urge  its  quick 
passage.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Kerrey,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Robe, 
Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,    Mr.    Burns,    Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.    Garn,    Mr.    Hatch,    Mr. 
Heinz,    Mrs.    Kassebaum,    Mr. 
LuGAR.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  McConnell,  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi,  Mr.  RuDMAN,  Mr.  Simpson. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
INOUYE.  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  760.  A  bill  to  implement  the  bipar- 
tisan accord  on  Central  America  of 
March   24.   1989;   by  unanimous  con- 
sent, referred  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
implementation  or  bipartisam  accord  on 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I'm  pleased  to  join  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  implement  the  bipartisan 
agreement  on  Central  America.  This 
bill  will  provide  continued  humanitari- 
an aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance 
while  supporting  of  the  courageous  ef- 
forts of  the  Central  American  Presi- 
dents to  find  a  negotiated  diplomatic 
settlement  of  the  conflict  that  has  so 
devastated  their  region. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  a 
great  many  hours  of  work  by  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  commend 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  their  willingness  to  join  with 
the  Congress  in  meaningful  consulta- 
tion to  resolve  a  policy  debate  which 
for  most  of  this  decade  has  been  the 
subject  of  bitter  division.  And  I  con- 
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gratulate  the  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, £>emocrats  and  Republicans. 
Senators  and  Representatives,  who 
tolled  tirelessly  to  help  achieve  the  bi- 
partisan agreement  that  was  the  basis 
for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  places  the 
United  SUtes  squarely  in  support  of 
the  peace  and  democratization  process 
that  was  undertaken  by  the  Central 
American  presidents  at  Esquipulas  and 
which  was  recently  reinforced  in  El 
Salvador.  This  legislation  provides 
%A9.1  million  in  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance 
through  February  28.  1990.  shortly 
after  the  date  that  new  elections  are 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Nicaragua. 
This  humanitarian  assistance  also  may 
be  used  for  the  voluntary  reintegra- 
tion or  regional  relocation  of  members 
of  the  resistance  in  a  manner  support- 
ive of  the  Central  American  presi- 
dents' plan  for  implementing  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  regional  fighting. 

This  is  an  important  bill  with  re- 
spect to  both  the  formulation  of  our 
overall  foreign  policy  and  the  specifics 
of  United  SUtes  policy  in  Central 
America.  If  we  have  learned  anything 
from  the  divisions  in  this  decade  over 
Central  America,  it  should  be  that  in 
our  democracy  no  public  policy  can  be 
sustained  over  time  unless  it  is  clearly 
sUted  and  broadly  supported.  This 
legislation  establishes  the  framework 
for  such  a  policy  in  regard  to  Central 
America.  Both  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  deserve  credit  for  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  a  unified  biparti- 
san policy  and  responding  in  a  positive 
and  constructive  way. 

I  believe  the  policy  embodied  by  the 
agreement  and  this  bill  to  be  that  best 
calculated  to  achieve  our  common  ob- 
jectives in  the  region.  I  trust  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  im- 
plement this  legislation  in  a  manner 
which  achieves  our  goal  of  helping  the 
people  of  Central  America  in  their 
search  for  peace,  justice,  and  the  right 
to  democratically  determine  their  own 
future. 

B^.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  760 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SBCnON  I.  POUCY. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  Implement 
the  Bip&rtis&n  Accord  on  Central  America 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
sicned  on  March  24.  1989. 

SBC  Z.  AOOmONAL  HVMANrrAUAN  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  TKAWsraa  or  PninM.— The  President 
may  transfer  to  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development,  from  unobligated  funds 
from  the  appropriations  accounts  specified 
in  section  9— 

(1)  up  to  $49,750,000.  to  provide  humani- 
tarian aasistaiice  to  the  Nicaraguan  Resist- 


ance, to  remain  available  through  February 
38.  1990; 

(3)  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide transportation  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3  for  assistance  authorized  by  para- 
graph ( 1 ):  and 

(3)  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  to  "Operating 
Expenses  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development"  to  meet  the  necessary  admin- 
istrative expenses  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  DETtNiTioN.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  3,  the  term  "humanitarian 
assistance"  means- 
CD  food,  clothing,  and  shelter: 

(2)  medical  services,  medical  supplies,  and 
nonmilltary  training  for  health  and  sanita- 
tion; 

(3)  nonmilltary  training  of  the  recipients 
with  respect  to  their  treatment  of  civilians 
and  other  armed  forces  personnel,  in  accord- 
ance with  internationally  accepted  stand- 
ards of  human  rights; 

(4)  payment  for  such  items,  services,  and 
training; 

(5)  replacement  batteries  for  existing  com- 
munications equipment:  and 

(6)  support  for  voluntary  reintegration  of 
and  voluntary  regional  relocation  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Resistance. 

SEC.  S.  TRANSPORTATION  OF  HUMANrTARIAN  AS- 
SISTANCE 

(a)  In  General.— The  transportation  of 
humanitarian  assistance  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which,  before 
such  date,  was  specifically  authorized  by 
law  to  be  provided  to  the  Nicaraguan  Resist- 
ance, or  which  is  authorized  to  be  provided 
by  section  2,  shall  be  arranged  solely  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  Bipartisan 
Accord  on  Central  America  lietween  the 
President  and  the  Congress  signed  on 
March  24.  1989. 

(b)  Prohibition  on  Mixed  Loads.— Trans- 
portation of  any  military  assistance,  or  of 
any  assistance  other  than  that  specified  in 
2(b),  is  prohibited. 

SEC.  4.  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

The  President  may  transfer,  in  addition  to 
funds  transferred  prior  to  March  31,  1989. 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  from  unobligat- 
ed funds  from  appropriations  accounts  spec- 
ified in  section  6.  up  to  $4,166,000,  to  be 
used  only  for  the  provision  of  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  civilian  victims  of  the  Nicara- 
guan civil  strife  to  be  transported  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Catholic  Church  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

SEC.  S.  UNrrED  STATES  POUCY  CONCERNING  ECa 
NOMIC  ASSISTANCE  POR  CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  promote  democracy 
and  address  on  a  long-term  basis  the  eco- 
nomic causes  of  regional  and  political  insta- 
bility in  Central  America— 

(1)  in  recognition  of  the  recommendations 
of  groups  such  as  the  National  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America,  the  Inter- 
American  Dialogue,  and  the  Sanford  Com- 
mission, 

(2)  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of 
these  economic  plans  and  to  encourage 
other  countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  join  in  extending  assistance  to  Central 
America,  and 

(3)  in  the  context  of  an  agreement  to  end 
military  conflict  in  the  region, 

the  Congress  encourages  the  President  to 
submit  proposals  for  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral action— 

(A)  to  provide  additional  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  democratic  countries  of  Central 
America    to    promote    economic    stability. 


expand  educational  opportunity,  foster 
progress  in  human  rights,  bolster  democrat- 
ic institutions,  and  strengthen  institutions 
of  justice; 

(B)  to  faciliUte  the  abUity  of  Central 
American  economies  to  grow  through  the 
development  of  their  infrastructure,  expan- 
sion of  exports,  and  the  strengthening  of  in- 
creased investment  opportunities; 

(C)  to  provide  a  more  realistic  plan  to 
assist  Central  American  countries  in  manag- 
ing their  foreign  debt:  and 

<D)  to  develop  these  initiatives  in  concert 
with  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  other 
democratic  allies. 

SBC.  «.  SOURCE  OF  FIWDS:  AND  UMfTATION. 

(a)  Source  or  Funds.- The  appropriations 
accounts  from  which  funds  shall  be  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  sections  2  and  4  are  the 
following  accounts  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
the  following: 

(1)  Missile  Procurement,  Army  1988, 
$3,500,000. 

(2)  Procurement  of  Weapons  and  Tracked 
Combat  Vehicles,  Army  1987.  $12,739,000. 

(3)  Other  Procurement,  Army  1988, 
$761,000. 

(4)  Research,  Development,  Test  and  Eval- 
uation. Air  Force.  1988.  $1,902,000. 

(5)  Weapons  Procurement.  Navy  1989. 
$2,000,000. 

(6)  Research.  Development.  Test  and  Eval- 
uation. Navy.  1989.  $24,000,000. 

(7)  Other  Procurement,  Air  Force,  1989. 
$32,300,000. 

(b)  Limit ATioN  on  Obligations.— Of  the 
funds  transferred  under  section  6(a).  not 
more  than  $66,616,000  may  be  obligated. 

SEC   7.    PROHISmON   ON   THE    USE   OF   CERTAIN 
FUNDS. 

(a)  Military  Operations.— No  funds 
available  to  any  agency  or  entity  of  the 
United  States  Government  under  this  Act 
may  l>e  obligated  or  expended  pursuant  to 
section  502(a)(2)  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds,  materiel,  or  other  assistance  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Resistance  to  support  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua. 

(b)  Human  Rights  and  Other  Viola- 
tions.—No  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be 
provided  to  any  group  that  retains  in  its 
ranlis  any  individual  who  has  been  found  to 
engage  in— 

(1)  gross  violations  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  (as  defined  in  section 
502(B)(d)(l)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961);  or 

(2)  drug  smuggling  or  significant  misuse  of 
public  or  private  funds. 

SEC  8.  STANDARDS.  PROCEDURES.  CONTROLS  AND 
OVERSIGHT. 

(a)  Accountability  Standards,  Proce- 
dures. AND  Control.— In  Implementing  this 
Act.  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  authorized  to  carry  out 
activities  under  this  Act,  shall  adopt  the 
standards,  procedures,  and  controls  for  the 
accountability  of  funds  comparable  to  those 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  assistance  for 
the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  provided  under 
section  111  of  the  joint  resolution  mailing 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1988  (Public  Law  100-202)  and 
title  IX  of  Public  Law  100-463.  Any  changes 
in  such  standards,  procedures,  and  controls 
should  be  developed  and  adopted  in  consul- 
tation with  the  committees  designated  in 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  Congressional  Oversight.— Congres- 
sional oversight  within  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  with  respect  to  as- 
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sistance provided  by  this  Act  shall  be  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives.  and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate. 

(c)  EXTKNsioH  or  Previous  Provisioks.— 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  1.  1988 
(Public  Law  100-276)  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  4  and  in  sec- 
tion 5  shall  apply  to  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  except  that  section  4(d) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity. 

SEC.  S.  PROHIBmON. 

Except  as  provided  in  this  Act,  no  addi- 
tional assistance  may  be  provided  to  the 
Nlcaraguan  Resistance,  unless  the  Congress 
enacts  a  law  specifically  authorizing  such 
assistance. 

SEC.  10.  REPEAL. 

Title  IX  of  Public  Law  100-463  U  hereby 
repealed. 

SEC.  11.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  consult  regu- 
larly with  and  report  to  the  Congress  on 
progress  In  meeting  the  goals  of  the  peace 
and  democratization  process,  Including  the 
use  of  assistance  provided  in  this  act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
him  in  introducing  this  legislation. 

It  does  reflect  a  bipartisan  £w;cord  re- 
cently achieved  by  Central  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  Majority 
Leader  in  introducing  legislation  re- 
flecting the  bipartisan  accord  recently 
achieved  in  Central  America. 

The  President  and  Secretary  Baker 
have  indicated  their  full  backing  for 
this  bill.  The  same  language  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  yesterday,  with 
the  sponsorship  of  the  bipartisan  lead- 
ership. So  this  is  truly  a  cooperative 
effort. 

This  bill  will  do  some  of  the  key 
things  that  need  to  be  done.  Most  im- 
portant, it  will  give  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  a  credible,  sustainable 
policy  to  work  with.  It  will  give  them 
the  foundation  to  conduct  a  strong  di- 
plomacy; to  approach  the  other  key 
players— in  the  region  and  aroimd  the 
world;  the  Central  American  presi- 
dents, the  Soviets,  our  European 
allies— and  say  to  them:  America  is 
ready  again  to  assume  a  leadership 
role,  over  the  long  haul,  in  the  Central 
American  region. 

It  will  put  us  on  record  again  as 
saying  we  want  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  will  support  efforts  to  achieve 
peace  if  they  are  realistic  and  effec- 
tive; but  it  equally  sends  the  message 
that  we  won't  stand  for  peace  at  the 
cost  of  freedom,  but  insist  on  i}eace 
with  freedom— in  Nicaragua,  just  as  in 
every  other  nation  of  the  region.  More 
concretely,  it  will  keep  the  Contras 
intact,  to  serve  as  a  continuing  point 
of  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas.  And, 
incidentally,  this  bill  will  also  reduce 


and  streamline  some  of  the  burden- 
some reporting  and  other  require- 
ments that  have  been  built  into  previ- 
ous Contra  aid  legislation. 

So,  in  my  view  at  least,  it  does  some 
of  the  essentials,  and  gives  us  a  fair 
shot— the  best  available— to  keep  the 
pressure  on  Managua,  and  to  meet  our 
own  goals  in  Central  America. 

Let's  be  candid:  This  is  a  compro- 
mise, achieved  after  some  hard  bar- 
gaining. There  are  some  things  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  in  this  bill 
that  are  not  there.  There  are  also  a 
couple  of  things  that  sire  in  the  bill 
that  I  would  just  as  soon  were  not. 

But  as  Secretary  Baker  reminded  us 
so  often  in  our  discussions  on  this 
issue,  what  is  the  alternative  to  achiev- 
ing this  kind  of  bipartisan  accord? 

The  alternative  would  have  been  a 
continuation  of  partisan  wrangling 
over  this  vital  national  security  issue, 
to  the  benefit  of  neither  party,  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Nation.  The  al- 
ternative, realistically,  would  have 
been  no  aid  to  the  Contras  at  all— or  at 
best  some  small  dollop  of  aid,  ex- 
tended for  a  brief  period,  and  loaded 
down  with  all  kinds  of  additional  con- 
ditions and  qualifications. 

I  wish  there  were  stiU  better  and 
more  direct  ways  available  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas.  But  there 
are  not.  No  matter  how  much  I  or 
others  would  like  to  see  us  keep  open 
the  option  of  more  direct  and  effective 
support  to  the  Contras,  we  just  do  not 
have  the  votes  to  accomplish  that. 

Finally,  that  is  why  the  President, 
the  Secretary,  House  Republicans,  and 
many  of  us  Republicans  in  the  Senate 
have  joined  to  support  this  approach. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original 
sponsor.  And  I  urge  all  Senators,  of 
both  parties,  to  join  us  in  this  endeav- 
or—an effort  which  can  take  us 
beyond  the  sometimes  empty  admoni- 
tion to  "give  peace  a  chance,"  and  in 
fact  will  give  the  President  the 
chance— the  best  available  chance— to 
achieve  in  Central  America  our  funda- 
mental goals:  peace,  freedom,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  national  security 
interests. 

This  is  a  compromise.  It  is  not  what 
this  Senator  would  do  if  it  only  took 
one  vote.  But  it  does  place  the  Presi- 
dent, President  Bush,  and  Secretary  of 
State  Jim  Baker  in.  I  think,  a  very 
credible  position. 

It  is  an  indication  we  want  to  be 
players  in  the  region.  It  is  an  indica- 
tion that  there  is  a  division  of  opinion, 
that  a  compromise  was  necessary. 

But  this  package  has  been  well  re- 
ceived by  Central  American  leaders 
and  by  European  leaders.  It  does  have, 
as  I  have  indicated,  the  support  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  support  of  I  think,  probably  a 
large  percentage  of  this  body. 

Now,  I  am  not  under  any  illusions 
that  Daniel  Ortega  is  suddenly  going 
to  be  a  good  boy  in  Central  America, 


going  to  start  believing  in  freedom  and 
democracy,  but  all  the  primary  thrust 
of  this  package  is  based  on  democracy 
and  unless  they  start  moving  in  that 
direction,  certain  things  will  not 
happen. 

So  in  my  view,  and  I  know  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  side,  do  not  feel 
it  going  far  enough,  they  would  like  to 
have  military  aid,  they  believe  that 
the  Contras  will  be  the  losers  in  this 
process,  and  that  is  why  I  would  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  there  are  some  of 
us  who  would  like  a  stronger  package, 
some  of  us  would  like  to  see  more  done 
with  even  humanitarian  aid.  Some 
would  like  to  see  lethal  aid,  but  the 
votes  are  not  there. 

So  I  think  the  Secretary  of  State 
Jim  Baker,  and  the  President,  George 
Bush,  they  are  realistic,  they  under- 
stand the  parameters,  they  imder- 
stand  the  opposition,  particularly  on 
the  Democratic  side  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  this  is  a  good  begin- 
ning. If  it  does  not  work,  we  wiU  be 
back. 

I  hope  that  it  works.  I  hope  there  is 
democratization  in  Nicaragua,  and  I 
hope  this  will  also  mean  that  we  might 
work  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  El  Salva- 
dor, because  we  are  going  to  have  diffi- 
culties there. 

So  I  thank  the  majority  leader  and  I 
thank  Members  on  both  sides  who 
spent  many,  many  hours  in  consulta- 
tions on  the  drafting  of  the  legislation, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  can  now— 
maybe  not  now,  but  maybe  tomorrow, 
get  a  time  agreement  so  we  could  dis- 
pose of  this  matter  in  2  or  3  hours  on 
Thursday  because  let  us  keep  in  mind 
that  on  April  15,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  Contras  go  on  half  rations.  So 
there  is  som.e  urgency  and  I  know  next 
week  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  already  indicated  he  wants  to  take 
up  the  FSLIC  bill  and  that  will  prob- 
ably take  3  full  days. 

So  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues, 
even  though  some  may  not  be  in  total 
agreement  with  the  package,  will  be 
willing  to  help  us  on  the  time  agree- 
ment. 

I  do  believe  that  the  majority  leader 
is  setting  just  the  right  precedent  in 
sequential  referral  of  this  bill  to  both 
Foreign  Relations  and  Appropriations. 

I  believe  there  will  be  a  hearing  to- 
morrow afternoon  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  only  going  to  have  a  hearing 
and  no  markup,  as  we  indicated  in  the 
request  made,  does  not  set  any  prece- 
dent. 

So  I  again  thank  the  majority  leader 
and  all  others  who  helped  on  this  leg- 
islation. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Durenberger, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr. 
Grassltv): 
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S.  761.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance in  developing  adequate  child 
care  for  the  Nation's  children,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

CHILD  CAKC  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1989 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Child 
Care  Assistance  Act  of  1989.  This  legis- 
lation proposes  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  initiatives  that  I  believe  will  go 
lax  to  help  American  families  meet 
their  child  care  needs. 

This  bill  addresses  America's  most 
pressing  child  care  need  by  providing 
considerable  Federal  assistance  to  low- 
to-moderate  income  families  to  help 
them  afford  the  high  cost  of  child 
care.  By  providing  families  with  re- 
fundable tax  credits,  this  legislation 
enables  us  to  target  assistance  to  fami- 
lies most  in  need,  but  in  a  way  that 
allows  parents  to  decide  how  best  to 
care  for  their  children. 

Combined  with  this  tax  credit  pro- 
posal are  several  other  provisions  de- 
signed to  help  increase  employer-spon- 
sored child  care  options,  and  to  help 
States  address  the  particular  child 
care  challenges  they  face.  These  provi- 
sions will  help  improve  the  quality  and 
availability  of  a  growing  variety  of 
child  care  options  from  which  families 
can  choose. 

This  legislation  represents  some- 
thing of  a  consensus  pacl^age,  put  to- 
gether by  myself,  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  would  lilie 
to  thank  Senators  Wallop.  Duren- 
BERGCR,  Hatch,  Coats,  and  Grassley 
who  have  worked  with  me  on  this  bill, 
and  who  are  cosponsors.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  Rep.  Tom  Tauke,  and 
several  other  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  worked  with  us  on  this  bill 
and  who  will  be  introducing  the  same 
measure  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  inability  of  many 
young  families  to  afford  the  high  costs 
of  raising  their  children  is  a  serious 
national  problem.  In  introducing  this 
bill,  we  are  stating  clearly  that  the 
Federal  Government  can,  and  should, 
assist  families  with  child  care. 

However,  the  way  we  assist  families 
is  of  great  importance.  The  approach 
to  child  care  assistance  advanced  in 
this  bill  represents  a  united  statement 
about  the  principles  we  believe  should 
guide  Federal  policy  to  help  families 
with  child  care. 

The  first  is  that  assistance  ought  to 
be  given  directly  to  parents.  Parents 
are  the  best  at  assuring  their  children 
will  receive  the  highest  quality  care 
their  family  can  afford.  Federal  assist- 
ance should,  as  it  does  in  this  bill, 
focus  primarily  upon  helping  families 
afford  better  care. 

Second.  Federal  assistance  ought  to 
serve  to  improve  child  care  options  for 
parents.  Contrary  to  the  impression 
many  may  have,  parents  are  not  all 
flocking  to  day  care  centers.  In  fact. 


only  about  12  percent  of  pre-school- 
age  children  are  cared  for  in  centers. 

The  striking  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can child  care  demographics  is  the 
desire  by  parents  to  have  a  diverse  set 
of  care  options  from  which  they  can 
choose.  We  should,  as  this  bill  does, 
try  to  help  improve  the  choices  avail- 
able for  parents,  as  well  as  improve 
the  ability  of  parents  to  seek  out  care 
and  to  obtain  care  at  their  workplace. 

Federal  assistance  ought  to  be  flexi- 
ble enough  to  accommodate  the  grow- 
ing diversity  in  American  families' 
needs  and  circumstances.  Whether 
parents  prefer  care  by  a  friend  or  rela- 
tive, religiously  affiliated  care,  center- 
based  care,  or  some  combination 
thereof,  we  should  assure  parents  have 
maximum  choice. 

The  third  point  I  want  to  make  is  re- 
lated to  the  second.  Government  as- 
sistance for  child  care  should  go  to  all 
families  in  need,  regardless  of  the  care 
arrangements  parents  choose  or 
whether  or  not  both  parents  work. 

Parents  differ  in  how  they  would 
like  their  children  cared  for,  and  how 
they  should  balance  work  with  their 
children.  All  choices  involve  sacrifice. 

In  fact,  it  should  be  noted  that  par- 
ents who  choose  to  stay  at  home  with 
their  children  do  so  at  tremendous 
economic  sacrifice.  Two-parent,  one- 
earner  families  make,  on  average, 
about  $13,000  less  than  do  two-parent, 
two-earner  families.  These  are  very 
profound  choices  for  families  to  make: 
government  ought  not  to  bias  these 
decisions. 

Fourth,  the  setting  of  licensing 
standards  for  child  care  facilities 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  States.  Stiffer 
requirements  mean  higher  costs  for, 
and  reduced  accessibility  to,  care  and 
do  not  always  mean  improved  quality. 
States  should— and  already  do— evalu- 
ate the  balance  that  best  meets  their 
particular  needs  and  circumstances. 

The  fifth  and  final  point  that  helped 
guide  this  legislation  is  that,  given  lim- 
ited Federal  resources  for  assisting 
parents  with  child  care,  assistance 
ought  to  be  targeted  to  those  most  in 
need. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  proposes  to  help  substan- 
tially many  young  families  with  the 
high  costs  of  child  care  by  granting 
them  a  refundable  tax  credit  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  each  of  their  pre-school-age 
child.  Since  the  credit  would  be  re- 
fundable, families  can  receive  the  ben- 
efit even  if  they  do  not  incur  income 
tax  liability. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  the 
past  few  decades  the  Tax  Code  has  ac- 
commodated the  costs  of  raising  chil- 
dren less  and  less.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  more  and  more  families  with  chil- 
dren struggle  to  make  ends  meet  and 
find  the  care  they  would  like. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  key  to  ad- 
dressing America's  foremost  child  care 
need  lies  in  properly  recognizing  the 


costs  of  raising  children  in  our  Tax 
Code.  The  proposal  we  are  offering 
today  moves  us  clearly  in  the  right  di- 
rection of  providing  direct  tax  assist- 
ance to  families  with  children. 

Using  tax  credits  as  a  mechanism  for 
assisting  families  allows  us  to  meet  the 
principles  mentioned  above  very  well. 
Assistance  will  go  directly  to  parents 
and  will  give  parents  maximum  flexi- 
bility to  choose  the  care  they  want.  In 
addition,  by  making  it  refundable,  we 
can  target  assistance  to  those  families 
most  in  need. 

In  addition  to  this  tax  credit,  the 
legislation  would  expand  the  current 
State  Dependent  Care  Block  Grant 
Program  to  help  States  address  a  wide 
array  of  child  care  needs.  This  block 
grant  will  give  States  the  ability  and 
flexibility  to  help  assure  child  care 
service  options  keep  growing  and  im- 
proving. 

The  bill  also  includes  provisions  to 
directly  address  needs  associated  with 
providing  child  care.  Employers  are 
given  tax  incentives  to  provide  child 
care  assistance  to  their  employees,  and 
assistance  is  given  to  help  States  es- 
tablish liability  insurance  pools  and  re- 
volving loan  funds  that  can  be  used  to 
help  providers  meet  accreditation  and 
licensing  standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  will 
look  at  this  bill  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  adopt  child  care  legislation  that 
adheres  to  the  principles  put  forth  in 
this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  bill  and  a  summary  be  printed 
in  the  Record.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  761 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Child  Care 
Assistance  Act  of  1989". 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1986 

Subtitle  A— Young  Child  Tax  Credit 

SEC.  101.  YOUNG  CHILD  TAX  CREDIT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  refund- 
able credits)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  35  as  section  36  and  by  inserting 
after  section  34  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  35.  YOUNG  CHILD  TAX  CREDfT. 

"(a)  Allowance  or  Credit.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  has  1  or  more  qualifying  children, 
there  is  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percent- 
age of  so  much  of  the  taxpayer's  earned 
income  for  the  taxable  year  as  does  not 
exceed  $10,000. 

"(2)  Applicable  percentage.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  applicable  per- 
centage' means  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  13  percent,  plus 
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"(B)  6  percent  for  each  of  the  qualifying 
children  in  excess  of  1. 

"(b)  IJMITATIOMS;  PHASE-OtJT  OF  CREDIT.— 

"(1)  Dollar  limitation.— The  amount  of 
the  credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed— 

"(A)  Jl.OOO  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
with  1  qualifying  child, 

"(B)  $1,500  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
with  2  qualifying  children,  and 

"(C)  $2,000  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
with  3  or  more  qualifying  children. 

"(2)  I'HASE-ouT  OF  CREDIT.— The  amount  of 
the  credit  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  re- 
duced (but  not  below  zero)  by  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  ad- 
justed gross  income  (or,  if  greater,  the 
earned  income)  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year  as  exceeds  $10,000. 

"(c)  Coordination  With  Dependent  Care 
C:iiEDiT.— No  credit  shall  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  unless  the  taxpayer  elects 
under  section  21(f)  not  to  have  the  credit 
under  section  21  apply  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(d)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Qualifying  child.— The  term  quali- 
fying child'  means  a  child— 

"(A)  who  qualifies  the  taxpayer  as  an  eli- 
gible individual  under  section  32,  and 

"(B)  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  5 
before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Earned  income.— The  term  earned 
income'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  32(c)(2). 

"(3)  Advance  payment.— For  purposes  of 
sections  32(g)  and  3507,  and  any  provision 
relating  to  such  sections,  the  credit  allow- 
able under  sutwection  (a)  shall  t>e  treated  as 
allowable  under  section  32. 

"(4)  Other  rules  made  applicable.— Rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  subsections  (d),  (e), 
(f ),  and  (h)  of  section  32  shall  apply.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendbient.- The  table  sec- 
tions for  subpart  C  of  part  IV  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  the  item  relating  to  section  35  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new 
items: 

"Sec.  35.  Young  child  tax  credit. 
"Sec.  36.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6201(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  assessment  author- 
ity) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  section  32  (relating 
to  earned  income)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  section  32  (relating  to  earned 
income),  or  section  35  (relating  to  young 
child  tax  credit)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  caption  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Overstatement  of  certain  cred- 
its.—". 

(2)  Section  6513  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
time  return  deemed  f  Ued  and  tax  considered 
paid)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Time  Tax  Is  Considered  Paid  for  De- 
pendent Care  Services  Credit.— For  pur- 
poses of  section  6511.  the  taxpayer  shall  be 
considered  as  paying  an  amount  of  tax  on 
the  last  day  prescribed  for  payment  of  the 
tax  (determined  without  regard  to  any  ex- 
tension of  time  and  without  regard  to  any 
election  to  pay  the  tax  in  installments) 
equal  to  so  much  of  the  credit  allowed  by 
section  35  (relating  to  young  chUd  tax 
credit)  as  is  treated  under  section  6401(b)  as 
an  overpayment  of  tax.". 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6611  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  caption 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"(d)  Advance  Payment  of  Tax,  Payment 
OF  Estimated  Tax,  Credit  for  Income  Tax 
Withholding,  and  Young  Child  Tax 
Credit.-". 

(4)  Section  21  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  subsection 
(g)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Election.— A  taxpayer  may  elect  (at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe)  not  to  have  this  section 
apply  for  any  taxable  year.". 

(d)  EFFEcrrivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1989. 

Subtitle  B— Incentives  for  Employer  Provided 
Child  Care 

SEC  111.  CREDIT  FOR  EMPLOYER  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  CERTAIN  DEPENDENT  CARE  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  D  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  business 
related  credits)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  «3.  dependent  CARE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
CREDIT. 

"(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  section 
38.  the  amount  of  the  dependent  care  assist- 
ance program  credit  determined  under  this 
section  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  qualified 
dependent  care  assistance  program  expendi- 
tures for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Qualified  Dependent  Care  Assist- 
ance Program  Expenditures.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  qualified  depend- 
ent care  assistance  program  expenditures' 
means  the  aggregate  amount  of  expendi- 
tures paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year  In  providing  for  or 
contributing  to  a  dependent  care  assistance 
program  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
129(d)). 

"(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Dependent  care  assistance.— The 
term  'dependent  care  assistance'  means  the 
payment  of,  or  provision  of,  those  services 
which  if  paid  for  by  the  employee  would  be 
considered  employment-related  expenses 
under  section  21(b)(2)  with  respect  to  a 
qualifying  individual  (as  defined  under  sec- 
tion 21(b)(1)(A)). 

"(2)  Employee.— The  term  'employee'  In- 
cludes an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(1). 

"(3)  EJmployer.- An  Individual  who  owns 
the  entire  interest  In  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business  shall  be  treated  as  his  own 
employer.  A  partnership  shall  be  treated  as 
the  employer  of  each  partner  who  Is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(d)  Special  Aggregation  and  Allocation 
Rules.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Aggregation  of  expenditures.— 

"(A)  Controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions.—In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
credit  under  this  section— 

"(I)  all  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  taxpayer,  and 

"(11)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  member  shall  be  Its 
proportionate  share  of  the  qualified  em- 
ployee assistance  program  expenditures 
giving  rise  to  the  credit. 

"(B)  Common  control.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  credit  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(I)  all  trades  or  businesses  (whether  or 
not  incorporated)  which  are  imder  common 


control  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  taxpayer, 
and 

"(11)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  trade  or  business  shall 
be  Its  proportionate  share  of  the  qualified 
employee  assistance  program  expenditures 
giving  rise  to  the  credit. 
The  regulations  prescribed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  based  on  principles  simi- 
lar to  the  principles  which  apply  in  the  case 
of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Allocations.— 

"(A)  Pass-thru  in  the  case  of  estates  and 
trusts.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
subsection  (d)  of  section  52  shall  apply. 

"(B)  Allocation  in  the  case  of  partner- 
ships.—In  the  case  of  partnerships,  the 
credit  shall  be  allocated  among  partners 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(3)  Controlled  group  of  corporations.- 
The  term  'controlled  group  of  corporations' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  1563(a),  except  that— 

"(A)  'more  than  50  percent'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  'at  least  80  percent'  each  place 
it  appears  in  section  1563(a)(1),  and 

"(B)  the  determination  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  subsections  (a)(4)  and 
(e)(3)(C)  of  section  1563. 

"(e)  No  Double  Benefit.— No  credit  or  de- 
duction under  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  allowed  to  a  taxpayer  for 
the  taxable  year  for  any  expenditure  with 
respect  to  which  a  credit  Is  allowed  under 
this  section  for  such  year.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  38(b)  of  such  Code  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "plus"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  "plus",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  employee  assistance  program 
credit  determined  under  section  43.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1989. 

SEC    112.   STUDY   OF   BARRIERS  TO   CHILD  CARE 
SERVICES  PROVIDED  BY  EMPLOYERS. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  barriers  that  prevent  or  impede 
employers  from  providing  child  care  services 
for  the  benefit  of  their  employees.  Not  later 
than  540  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  a  report  containing— 

(1)  a  summary  of  the  results  of  such 
study,  and 

(2)  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
regarding  the  removal  of  such  barriers  and 
the  need  for  Incentives  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  provide  such  child  care  services. 

TITLE  11— BLOCK  GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR 
ACTIVITIES  RELATING  TO  DEPENDENT 
CARE  SERVICES 

SEC  Ml.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'HONS. 

Section  670A  of  the  State  Dependent  Care 
Development  Grants  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9871)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1989,  and  1990" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  1989,  and 
$300,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990  through  1992". 
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8BC  ML  U8K  or  AIXOTMENTS. 

Section  670D  of  the  SUte  Dependent  Care 
Development  Granta  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9874)  is 
■mended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"VVK  OP  ALLOnCKirTS 

"Sk.  670D.  (a)  Amounts  paid  to  a  SUte 
under  section  670C  may  be  used  for  the 
planning,  development,  establishment,  ex- 
pansion, or  improvement  by  the  States,  di- 
rectly or  by  grant  or  contract  with  public  or 
private  entities,  of  dependent  care  service 
activities.  Such  program  may  Include— 

"(1)  activities  to  provide  consumer  educa- 
tion to  enable  individuals  to  select  high 
quality  dependent  care  services: 

"(2)  State  and  local  resource  and  referral 
systems  to  provide  Information  regarding 
the  availability,  types,  costs,  and  locations 
of  dependent  care  services  of  licensed  pro- 
Tiders; 

"(3)  loans  or  grants  to  establish  child  care 
services  to  be  provided  on  school  days  in 
public  or  private  schools  or  community  cen- 
ters, to  school-age  children  before  or  after 
the  school  session: 

"(4)  training  programs  for  providers  of 

child  care  services  and  their  employees: 

I      "(5)  recniiting  and  training  programs  for 

I  Individuals  who  are  not  less  than  55  years  of 

age  to  qualify  such  individuals  to  provide 

Child  care  services; 

"(6)  providing  scholarships  to  low-income 
Individuals  who  provide  child  care  services, 
to  enable  such  individuals  to  pay  the  educa- 
tion  coats  (including  the  cost  of  application, 
assessment,  and  credentialing)  to  obtain  a 
nationally  recognized  child  development  as- 
sociate credential: 

"(7)  projects  to  provide  child  care  services 
for  children  who  are  sick  and  temporarily 
unable  to  continue  to  participate  in  their 
regular  child  care  programs: 

"(8)  projects  to  provide  dependent  care 
services  for  dependenU  of  individuals  who 
work  during  nontraditional  times  of  the 
day,  week,  or  year: 

"(9)  grants  or  loans  to  nonprofit  depend- 
ent care  providers  to  enable  such  providers 
to  comply  with  any  applicable  requiremenU 
for  licensing  to  provide  dependent  care  serv- 
ices: 

"(10)  activities  designed  to  expand  the 
availability  and  affordability  of  liabUity  in- 
surance for  providers  of  dependent  care 
services: 

"(11)  training  and  technical  assistance  for 
dependent  care  providers  to  improve  the 
ability  of  such  providers— 

"(A)  to  use  effective  budget  and  account- 
ing procedures; 

"(B)  to  take  full  advantage  of  beneficial 
tax  laws; 

"(C)  to  reduce  liability  risks: 

"(D)  to  comply  with  health  and  safety  re- 
quirements; 

"(E)  to  detect  communicable  diseases: 

"(F)  to  detect  and  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
dependents:  and 

"(O)  to  take  any  other  actions  designed  to 
Improve  the  qiiality  of  the  dependent  care 
services  it  provides: 

"(12)  projects  and  activities  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  special  populations  for 
dependent-care  services,  including  depend- 
ents who  are  homeless,  migrant,  disabled, 
abUKd.  neglected,  or  children  of  minors: 
and 

"(IS)  any  other  project  or  activity  that  is 
deigned  to  Improve  the  quality,  availability. 
or  affordablUty  of  dependent  care  services. 

"(b)  A  State  shall  not  use  amounts  paid  to 
It  under  this  section  to— 


"(1)  make  cash  payments  to  intended  re- 
cipients of  dependent  care  services,  includ- 
ing child  care  services; 

"(2)  subsidize  the  direct  provision  of  de- 
pendent care  services,  including  child  care 
services: 

'(3)  pay  for  the  costs  of  construction;  or 

"(4)  satisfy  any  requirements  for  the  ex- 
penditures of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 

"(cHl)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  or  activity  carried  out  under 
this  sulxjhapter  may  not  exceed  70  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  project  or  activity. 

"(2)  The  non-Federal  portion  of  such  cost 
shall  be  paid  with  funds  from  non-Federal 
services. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  allot- 
ment under  this  subchapter  to  a  SUte  may 
be  expended  for  administrative  costs  in- 
curred to  carry  out  this  subchapter. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
assistance  to  SUtes  in  planning  and  operat- 
ing projects  and  activities  to  be  carried  out 
under  this  subchapter. '. 

SEC.  2«3.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Dbtihitioh  or  State.— 

(1)  AixoTMEMTS.— Section  670B  of  the 
SUte  Dependent  Care  Development  Grants 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  9872)  is  amended  by  strlliing 
out  "Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  Micronesia.  Palau '. 

(2)  Definitions.— Section  670G(10)  of  the 
SUte  Dependent  Care  Development  Grants 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  9877(10))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "each"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and 
inserting  "Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  Micronesia.  Palau". 

(b)  Expired  Provision.— Section  670E(c) 
of  the  SUte  Dependent  Care  Development 
GranU  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9875(c))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

SEC.  2S4.  REPORTS. 

Section  670F  of  the  SUte  Dependent  Care 
Development  Grants  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9876)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REPORTS 

"Sac.  670F.  (a)  Each  SUte  that  receives  a 
grant  under  this  subchapter  shall  submit 
such  reports  relating  to  the  use  for  which 
such  grant  is  expended,  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  by  rule.  Each  such  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  such  time,  in  such  form, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
a  report,  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate,  describing  the  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  SUtes  with  grants 
received  under  this  subchapter.". 
SEC.  zw.  definitions. 

Section  670G  of  the  SUte  Dependent  Care 
Development  Grants  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9877)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2KA)  by  striking  out 
"17"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "14"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7) 
through  (11)  as  paragraphs  (9)  through 
(13),  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  the  term  low-income  individual' 
means  an  individual  whose  annual  Income  is 
less  than  ISO  percent  of  the  poverty  line; 


"(8)  the  term  'poverty  line'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  in  section  673(2)  of  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9902(2))  and  includes  any  revision  re- 
quired by  such  section;". 

SEC.  2M.  short  title. 

Section  670H  of  the  SUte  Dependent  Care 
Development  Grants  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9801 
note),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "E>evelop- 
ment"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Block". 

SEC.   wn.   effective   date;   appucation   of 
amendments. 

(a)  Effective  Date.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b),  this  title  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1. 1989. 

(b)  Appucation  op  AMEifSMEifTS.— The 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning before  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

TITLE  HI— CHILD  CARE  LIABILITY  RISK 
RETENTION  GROUP 

SEC  Ml.  PURPOSE. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  to  increase  the  availability  of  child 
care  by  alleviating  the  serious  difficulty 
faced  by  child  care  providers  in  obUining 
affordable  liability  insurance:  and 

(2)  to  provide  States  with  a  sufficient  cap- 
ital base  for  liability  insurance  purposes 
that  may  be  increased  or  maintained 
through  mechanisms  developed  by  the 
SUte. 

SEC  3«2.  FORMATION  OF  CHILD  CARE  UABILITY 
RISK  RETENTION  GROUP. 

(a)  Assistance  in  Formation  and  Oper- 
ation OP  Group.— Any  SUte  may  assist  in 
the  esUblishment  and  operation  of  a  child 
care  liability  risk  retention  group  in  the 
manner  provided  under  this  title. 

(b)  Child  Care  Liability  Risk  Retention 
Group  Defined.- For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  "child  care  liability  risk  retention 
group"  means  any  corporation  (or  other 
limited  liability  association)— 

(1)  whose  members  are  child  care  provid- 
ers licensed  or  accredited  pursuant  to  SUte 
or  local  law  or  standards;  and 

(2)  which  otherwise  satisfies  the  criteria 
for  a  risk  retention  group  under  section  2(4) 
of  the  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act  of  1986 
(15  U.S.C.  3901(4)). 

SEC  3U.  STATE  APPUCA'nONS. 

(a)  Applications.— To  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title,  a  SUte  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  title  as  the  "Secretary"),  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  conUining  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require,  including  a  SUte 
plan  that  meeU  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  State  Plans.— 

(1)  Lead  agenctt.— The  plan  shall  identify 
the  lead  agency  that  has  been  designated 
and  that  is  to  be  resiKtnsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  funds  provided  under  this  title. 

(2)  Participants  in  risk  retention 
GROUP.— The  plan  shall  provide  that  all  par- 
ticipants in  the  child  care  liability  risk  re- 
tention group  are  child  care  providers  who 
are  licensed  or  accredited  pursuant  to  SUte 
or  local  law  or  standards.  In  addition,  the 
plan  shall  provide  for  maximum  member- 
ship of  family-based  child  care  providers  in 
the  group. 

(3)  Use  op  fumbs.— The  plan  shall  provide 
that  the  SUte  shall  use  at  least  the  amount 
allotted  to  the  SUte  in  any  fiscal  year  to  es- 
tablish or  operate  a  child  care  liability  risk 
retention  group. 
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(4)      COKTimJATIOK     OF     RISK      RFTEHTION 

OHOOP.— The  plan  shall  set  forth  provisions 
that  specify  how  the  child  care  liability  risk 
retention  group  will  continue  to  be  financed 
after  fiscal  year  1992,  including  financing 
through  contributions  by  the  State  or  by 
members  of  such  group. 

SEC.  KM.  FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Review  op  Plams.— The  Secretary 
shall  review  and  approve  State  plans  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  this  title  and 
shall  monitor  State  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Finding  op  Noncobifliance.— If  the 
Secretary,  after  reasonable  notice  to  a  State 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  finds— 

(1)  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  provision  or  any  re- 
quiremenU  set  forth  in  the  State  plan  of 
that  State;  or 

(2)  that  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  applicable  provision  of 
this  part. 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  of  the 
findings  and  of  the  fact  that  no  further  pay- 
ments may  be  made  to  such  State  under  this 
title  until  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply,  or  that  the  noncompliance  will  be 
promptly  corrected. 

SEC  3«&.  AUTHORIZATION. 

(a)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(b)  Amounts  To  Rebiain  Available.— The 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  remain  available  for  assistance 
to  States  for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and 
1992  without  limitation. 

SEC  JO*.  RESERVATIONS  FOR  TERRTTORIES  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS. 

Prtjm  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve— 

(1)  1  percent  for  payments  to  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  to  l>e  allot- 
ted   in    accordance    with    their    respective 

(2)  3  percent  for  the  administrative  costs 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

SEC.  3«7.  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  In  General.- The  Secretary  shall 
make  an  allotment  to  each  State  not  re- 
ferred to  in  section  306  for  each  fiscal  year 
from  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Allotment  Formula.- 

(1)  In  general.- The  amount  of  each 
State's  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  equal  to  the  product  of— 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  for  each  fiscal  year  minus  the  amount 
reserved  pursuant  to  section  306  for  such 
fiscal  year;  and 

(B)  the  percentage  descril)ed  in  paragraph 

(2)  Percentage.— The  percentage  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1KB)  is  a  percentage  equal 
to  the  quotient  of — 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  number  of 
children  under  13  years  of  age  living  In  the 
State  involved,  as  indicated  by  the  most 
recent  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census;  divided  by 

(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  number  of 
children  under  13  years  of  age  living  in  the 
United  States,  as  indicated  by  the  most 
recent  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 


(c)  State  Administrative  Costs.— Of  the 
amount  allotted  to  a  State  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  10  per- 
cent shall  be  used  by  such  State  to  provide 
for  the  administrative  costs  of  carrying  out 
such  program. 

SEC  308.  payments. 

(a)  Entitlement.— Each  State  having  a 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
title  shall  be  entitled  to  payments  under 
this  section  for  each  fiscal  year  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  its  allotment  under 
section  307,  to  be  expended  by  the  State 
under  the  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  grant  is  to  be  made. 

(b)  Method  op  Payments.— The  Secretary 
may  make  payments  to  a  State  in  install- 
ments, and  in  advance  or,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirement of  section  304.  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(c)  State  Spending  of  Payments.— Pay- 
ments to  a  State  from  the  allotment  under 
section  307  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be  ex- 
pended by  the  State  in  that  fiscal  year  or  in 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  IV— REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND 
SEC.  401.  PURPOSE:  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Purpose.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to— 

(1)  increase  the  availability  of  family- 
based  child  care  by  enabling  family-based 
child  care  providers  to  meet  accreditation  or 
licensing  standards;  and 

(2)  provide  States  with  a  sufficient  capital 
base  to  make  loans  that  may  be  increased  or 
maintained  through  mechanisms  developed 
by  the  State. 

(b)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

(2)  State.— The  term  "State"  means  any 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  any  other  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

SEC  402.  STATE  APPUCATIONS. 

(a)  Submission  of  Application.- 

(1)  Form  of  application.— To  qualify  for 
assistance  under  this  title,  a  State  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary,  at' 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  providing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire, including  a  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Qualifying  for  loan.— The  State  shall 
submit  a  plan  which  sets  forth  procedures 
and  requirements  whereby  any  person  desir- 
ing to  make  capital  improvements  to  the 
principal  residence  of  such  person  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  1034  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986)  in  order  to  become  a 
licensed  or  accredited  family-based  child 
care  facility,  pursuant  to  State  or  l<x»l  law 
or  standards,  may  obtain  a  loan  from  the 
State  revolving  loan  fund  (hereinafter 
called  the  "fund").  Such  fund  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  and  shall  provide 
loans  to  qualified  applicants,  pursuant  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  established  by 
such  State,  in  an  amount,  determined  by 
such  State,  which  is  not  in  excess  of  $1,500. 

(b)  State  Plan.— 

(1)  Estabushment  of  fund.- The  State 
shall  provide  in  its  plan,  that  such  State  has 
established  a  revolving  loan  fund,  and  has 
provided  procedures  whereby— 

(A)  moneys  are  transferred  to  such  fund 
to  provide  capital  for  maldng  loans; 


(B)  interest  and  principal  payments  on 
loans  and  any  other  moneys,  property,  or 
assets  derived  from  any  action  concerning 
such  fund  aire  deposited  into  such  fund; 

(C)  all  loans,  expenses,  and  payments  pur- 
suant to  the  operation  of  this  title  are  paid 
from  such  fund; 

(D)  loans  made  from  such  fund  are  made 
to  qualified  applicants  for  capital  improve- 
ments to  be  made  so  that  such  applicant 
may  obtain  a  State  or  local  accreditation  or 
a  license  for  a  family-based  child  care  facili- 
ty; and 

(E)  the  plan  shall  set  forth  provisions  that 
specify  how  any  such  revolving  loan  fund 
will  continue  to  be  financed  after  fiscal  year 
1991,  such  as  through  contributions  by  the 
State  or  by  some  other  entity. 

(2)  Qualifications.— Such  plan  shall  also 
set  forth  procedures  and  guidelines  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  including  pro- 
visions that  will  assure  that  only  applicants 
who  obtain  a  license  or  accreditation  for  a 
child  care  facility  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  State  or  local  law  or  standards, 
benefit  from  loans  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

SEC  403.  AUTHORIZATION. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(b)  Amounts  to  Remain  Available.— The 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  remain  available  for  assistance 
to  States  for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and 
1992  without  limitation. 

SEC  404.   RESERVATIONS   FOR  TERRITORIES  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS. 

From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  in  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve— 

(1)  1  percent  for  payments  to  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  to  be  allot- 
ted in  accordance  with  their  respective 
needs;  and 

(2)  3  percent  for  the  administrative  costs 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

SEC  40S.  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  an  allotment  to  each  State  not  re- 
ferred to  in  section  404  for  each  fiscal  year 
from  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Allotment  Formula.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  amount  of  each 
State's  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  equal  to  the  product  of — 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  for  each  fiscal  year  minus  the  amounts 
reserved  pursuant  to  section  404  for  such 
fiscal  year;  and 

(B)  the  percentage  described  in  paragraph 
(2). 

(2)  Percentage.— The  percentage  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  is  a  percentage  equal 
to  the  quotient  of — 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  number  of 
children  under  12  years  of  age  living  in  the 
State  involved,  as  indicated  by  the  most 
recent  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census;  divided  by 

(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  numt>er  of 
children  under  12  years  of  age  living  in  the 
United  States,  as  indicated  by  the  most 
recent  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

(c)  State  Administrative  Costs.— Of  the 
amount  allotted  to  a  State  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  10  per- 
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cent  shall  be  used  by  such  SUte  to  provide 
for  the  administrative  co«U  of  carrying  out 
such  profram. 

Trk  Child  Cahc  Assistamcx  Act  Bill 
StnaiAXY 

TTTLi  I.  TAX  caxDrr  raovisioMS 

Young  child  tax  crtdit 

This  subtitle  would  create  a  new.  refund- 
able, tax  credit  targeted  at  needy  families 
with  young  children.  Providing  substantial 
assistance,  this  credit  attaclLs  directly  the 
nation's  principal  child  care  need— the  in- 
ability of  many  young  families  to  afford  the 
high  costs  of  raising  children.  Through  this 
new  tax  credit  these  families  will  be  able  to 
access  better  care  for  their  children,  while 
being  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves  the 
type  of  family  and  care  arrangements  they 
most  prefer. 

Low  and  moderate  income  families  would 
receive  a  new.  refundable.  Young  Child  Tax 
Credit  (YCTC)  that  would  supplement  fami- 
lies earnings  as  does  the  current  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC),  and  which  fami- 
lies could  draw  upon  in  monthly  install- 
ments. 

The  amount  of  supplement  would  be  12% 
of  earned  Income  for  one  of  their  children 
under  age  5  and  6%  for  each  of  two  addi- 
tional children  they  have  under  age  5.  The 
Tnanimiim  credit  would  be  $1,000  for  the 
first  child,  and  $&00  for  each  additional 
chUd. 

For  incomes  above  $10,000  the  YCTC  is 
phased-out  evenly  up  to  incomes  of  $20,000 
for  the  first  child,  $25,000  for  the  second, 
and  $30,000  for  the  third. 

BunneM  tax  credit 

This  subtitle  would  provide  for  a  modest 
tax  credit  to  employers  who  establish  child 
care  services  for  their  employees,  and  calls 
for  a  study  to  examine  the  barriers  business- 
es face  to  establishing  and  providing  child 
care  benefits,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

Provides  a  tax  credit  to  employers  equal 
to  10%  of  the  employers  expenditures  in 
providing  for  or  contributing  lo  a  dependent 
care  assistance  program.  Expenditures  could 
be  on  on-site  day-care  services  or  reimburse- 
ments to  employees  for  their  own  day-care 
arrangements. 

Department  of  Labor  is  to  conduct  a  study 
to  examine  barriers  to  increasing  employer 
I^ovided  child  care. 

TTTLX  II.  KXPAlfDKD  BLOCK  CRAMT  rOR 
DKPEITDKNT  CAItK  SERVICES 

This  second  title  would  revise  and  expand 
the  current  State  Dependent  Care  Block 
Grant  Program  to  help  states  carry  out  pro- 
grams to  address  a  wide  array  of  child  care- 
oriented  needs.  This  block  grant  is  currently 
a  small  program  that  helps  states  establish 
child  care  resource  and  referral  systems. 

We  are  proposing  expanding  authority 
under  this  block  grant  to  allow  sUtes  the 
flexibility  to  concentrate  on  the  particular 
child  care  problems  they  face.  Generally, 
though,  this  expanded  assistance  would  be 
used  to  ensure  continued  growth  of  child 
care  service  options,  boost  creation  of  cre- 
ative, community-based  child  care  options, 
improve  market  information  for  parents 
seeldng  child  care,  and  enhance  the  overall 
quality  of  child  care  services  in  each  state. 

Revise  current  State  Dependent  Care  De- 
velopment Grant  to  expand  allowable  uses 
of  the  block  grant  funds. 

Authorization  would  be  increased  from 
$20  million  to  $300  million. 


TITLE  III.  EUMINATING  LIABILITY  BARRIERS 

This  title  helps  sUtes  establish  liability 
risk  pools  to  help  reduce  significant  and 
costly  barriers  to  the  creation  of  child  care 
services. 

Establish  $75  million  fund  to  assist  states 
in  establishing  liability  insurance  pools  of 
which  any  accredited  child  care  provider 
may  be  a  member. 

TITLE  IV.  REVOLVING  LOAH  FUND 

Provides  $25  million  to  assist  states  in  es- 
tablishing a  revolving  loan  fund  from  which 
family-based  providers  may  borrow  to  make 
capital  improvements  required  to  meet  ac- 
creditation or  licensing  standards. 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  join  with  several  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  Child  Care  Assistance  Act. 
This  is  the  revised  version  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  Congress.  While  my 
colleague  from  Utah.  Senator  Hatch. 
proposed  the  first  child  care  reform 
bill  in  the  early  1980's,  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced last  year  was  the  first  to  use  tax 
credits  to  provide  real  child  care  re- 
forms. The  legislation  we  are  now  in- 
troducing continues  and  expands  this 
innovative  approach. 

Current  law  provides  a  very  pleasant 
dependent  care  tax  credit.  It  can  be 
used  by  two  working  parents  with  in- 
comes well  above  the  national  average 
to  offset  the  cost  of  organized  child 
care.  Many  have  labeled  it  a  Yuppie 
benefit  since  this  is  the  group  that 
mainly  benefits  from  the  credit.  But. 
even  they  are  not  able  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  credit  since  their  ex- 
penditures do  not  hit  the  cap  in  the 
credit.  The  average  credit  is  about 
$1,700,  though  the  potential  credit  is 
much  higher. 

There  are  two  deserving  groups  who 
receive  little  or  no  benefit  from  the 
credit.  First  are  those  families  where 
one  parent  has  chosen  to  remain  at 
home  to  work  as  a  child  raiser— with- 
out pay.  These  families  receive  no  ben- 
efit from  the  credit  despite  the  sizable 
opportunity  cost  of  their  decision. 

The  second  family  group  receiving 
little  assistance  is  the  low-income 
working  family.  Such  families  make 
up  30  percent  of  all  families,  yet  they 
only  receive  3.3  percent  of  the  tax 
credits  for  child  care.  Middle  and 
upper  income  families,  which  also  ac- 
count for  30  percent  of  all  families,  re- 
ceive 50  percent  of  all  tax  credits  for 
child  care. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  last 
year  reversed  this  bias  so  that  both 
the  low  and  the  upper  income  family 
groups  each  received  about  25  percent 
of  the  child  care  tax  credits.  The  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  further  im- 
proves this  ratio.  We  will  have  data 
from  the  Urban  Institute  in  the  near 
future  which  will  provide  the  specific 
tax  credit  distributions. 

We  improve  the  tax  credit  to  direct 
benefits  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  The  credit  achieves  the  goals 
of  freedom  of  choice  and  fairness.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  ABC  bill,  which  re- 
quires massive  Federal  intrusion  into 


the  workplace,  argue  that  child  care 
requires  quality  and  quantity.  Our  tax 
credit  does  increase  resources  which 
meets  the  quantity  goal.  The  quality 
goal  is  attained  by  increasing  funding 
for  the  State  Dependent  Care  Block 
Grant.  The  States  would  have  more 
funds  to  improve  the  quality  and  ac- 
cessibility of  child  care  services.  The 
major  difference  that  sets  us  apart 
from  the  ABC  bill  is  that  we  require 
no  Federal  regulation  of  child  care  nor 
Federal  development  of  services.  Reg- 
ulation is  properly  left  to  the  States, 
and  the  provision  of  services  is  left  to 
the  private  sector. 

The  total  cost  of  our  proposal  is 
about  $3  billion.  This  is  siinilar  to  the 
cost  of  the  Bush  initiative.  We  will 
have  more  detailed  information  on  the 
cost  when  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee holds  its  hearing  on  child  care 
tax  credits  next  week.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  child  care  proposals 
introduced  in  this  Congress.  It  will  be 
a  lively  debate,  but  I  suspect  that  the 
end  result  will  be  a  bill  much  like  we 
have  introduced  today.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  as  cospon- 
sors.« 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, child  care  is  a  critical  national 
concern,  both  for  the  welfare  and  en- 
richment of  our  children  and  for  the 
competitiveness  of  economy.  Today's 
changing  demographics  make  it  imper- 
ative that  we  as  a  Nation  address  the 
family  needs  of  our  society  and  recog- 
nize the  problems  so  many  parents 
face  when  attempting  to  find  quality 
and  affordable  child  care. 

Our  children  now  make  up  the  poor- 
est segment  in  our  society,  with  over 
one-fifth  of  today's  children  growing 
up  in  poverty.  Child  care  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  solution  of  helping 
poor  families  become  self-sufficient.  It 
is  time  that  we  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  value  that  we  place  on 
children  and  the  well-being  of  our 
future  generations. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  today  to 
join  with  my  colleagues.  Senator  Do- 
MENici.  Senator  Wallop.  Senator 
Hatch,  and  Senator  Coats  in  introduc- 
ing the  Child  Care  Assistance  Act  of 
1989.  Mr.  President,  you  may  ask  why 
it  is  that  with  the  many  child  care  pro- 
posals already  before  the  Congress 
why  we  need  yet  another  proposal.  I 
am  introducing  this  legislation  today 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
of  these  many  proposals  truly  lays  the 
right  foundation  on  which  child  care 
policy  will  be  built  upon  for  a  decade 
or  more.  Absent  from  this  debate  is  a 
comprehensive  bill  that  builds  on  the 
fundamental  family  values  and  princi- 
ples that  guide  the  way  we  care  for 
our  children. 

This  legislation  starts  from  the 
notion  that  parents  are  the  ultimate 
consumers  of  child  care  and  that  the 
decisions  about  the  care  of  their  chil- 
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dren  is  the  ultimate  responsibility  of 
them  as  parents.  This  legislation  does 
not  discriminate  against  families  who 
have  made  the  decision  to  have  one 
parent  stay  at  home  and  care  for  the 
child.  It  does  not  discriminate  against 
parents  who  choose  to  have  their  child 
provided  for  in  a  religious  setting  of 
their  choice,  and  it  targets  funds  to 
those  parents  most  in  need— those 
who  are  low  income  and  have  young 
children. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today  draws  heavily 
on  what  we  have  learned  over  the  past 
year  In  terms  of  child  care  policy  as 
well  as  what  we  have  learned  in  terms 
of  legislative  policy.  One  lesson  of  the 
last  10  years  is  that  more  Federal  dol- 
lars, mandates,  and  bureaucrats  do 
not,  in  and  of  themselves,  solve  prob- 
lems. Experiences  has  also  taught  us 
that  partnerships  among  different 
levels  of  governments,  the  public  and 
private  sectors  and  community  groups 
make  the  best  use  of  scarce  resources 
and  produce  the  best  product.  And,  we 
have  learned  that  giving  consumers 
the  resources  and  information  they 
need  to  make  wise  choices  in  the  mar- 
ketplace is  the  best  way  to  both 
expand  access  and  improve  quality  for 
many  public  services. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  wiU  improve  affordability.  avail- 
ability, and  quality  of  child  care  serv- 
ices. It  would  help  all  low-income  fam- 
ilies with  young  children  by  creating  a 
new  young  child  tax  credit  that  would 
supplement  earned  Income  up  to  12 
percent  for  the  first  child  and  6  per- 
cent for  each  additional  two  children 
under  the  age  of  5.  The  credit  would 
be  phased  out  at  $20,000  for  families 
with  one  chUd,  at  $25,000  for  families 
with  two  chUdren  and  $30,000  for  fam- 
ilies with  three  children. 

To  encourage  businesses  to  take  re- 
sponsibility in  meeting  the  work- 
family  needs  of  their  employees  this 
bill  creates  a  tax  credit  to  employers 
who  provide  child  care  services  for 
their  employees.  In  an  effort  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  current  busi- 
ness-related tax  credits  and  to  encour- 
age creative  ways  to  better  involve  the 
business  community  this  bill  will  ask 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  conduct  a 
study  to  examine  the  barriers  to  in- 
creasing employer  provided  child  care. 
I  think  business  has  a  vital  stake  in 
the  development  of  Federal  child  care 
policy  and  that,  if  business  and  Gov- 
ernment work  together  to  help  solve 
this  problem  can  benefit  the  whole 
Nation. 

To  help  address  the  problems  of 
quality  and  access,  this  legislation  re- 
vises JUid  expands  the  current  State 
Dependent  Care  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram. Flexibility  will  be  given  to  the 
States  to  concentrate  on  particular 
areas  of  need.  Liability  risk  pools  and 
a  revolving  loan  fund  will  be  estab- 
lished to  address  the  liability  problems 


within  the  child  care  industry  and  to 
reduce  the  cost  barriers  for  child  care 
providers. 

I  do  not  expect  that  this  legislation 
will  be  the  end-all  in  child  care.  I  do. 
however,  believe  that  it  incorporates 
many  of  the  key  principles  that  need 
to  be  included  in  building  the  founda- 
tion for  child  care  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding recognition  of  the  financial 
needs  of  all  families,  maximizing  pa- 
rental choice,  improving  quality  of 
services,  avoiding  discrimination  of  re- 
ligious care,  encouraging  responsibility 
of  employers  in  meeting  work-family 
needs,  and  targeting  scarce  resources 
to  those  most  in  need.  It  is  my  hope 
that  all  those  who  share  a  common 
commitment  to  this  issue  will  over- 
come political  considerations  and  come 
together  to  agree  on  a  set  of  principles 
that  will  act  as  the  foundation  for 
Federal  child  care  legislation.  I  believe 
we  owe  that  much  to  the  families  and 
children  of  this  country.  And.  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  this  legislation  is  a 
good  place  to  begin.* 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Child  Care  Assistance  Act.  This  bill 
contains  the  child  care  provisions 
which.  I  believe,  best  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  mainstream  America.  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  to  join  in  this  effort 
with  Senator  Domenici,  the  Senate 
sponsor,  and  with  Congressman 
Tauke,  the  House  sponsor.  I  know 
that  they  also  recognize  and  support- 
strong  family  values. 

The  makeup  and  needs  of  American 
families  have  experienced  many 
changes.  But  the  passion  that  parents 
have  for  doing  a  good  job  of  rearing 
their  children  has  not  changed.  As  pol- 
icymakers, we  must  be  responsive  to 
these  needs. 

But,  we  must  also  be  careful  not  to 
overreact.  As  Federal  legislators,  we 
must  recognize  the  vital  resources  that 
already  exist.  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  use  the  child  care  agenda  to  exacer- 
bate the  growing  Federal  bureaucracy 
over  which  some  Members  of  Congress 
like  to  preside. 

Child  care  is  one  of  the  foremost 
concerns  expressed  by  families.  It 
might  be  tempting  to  respond  to  that 
concern  by  creating  a  Federal  child 
care  program.  Instead,  it  should  be  our 
challenge  to  legislate  a  balance  be- 
tween the  issues  of  quality  and  afford- 
ability, without  compromising  the  pre- 
rogative of  parents  in  deciding  how  to 
raise  their  children.  The  Child  Care 
Assistance  Act  effectively  strikes  this 

It  addresses  the  needs  of  parents  by 
providing  them  optimum  flexibility. 
The  bin  directs  benefits  specifically  to 
low-Income  working  parents,  creating 
a  refundable  tax  credit  to  families 
with  young  children. 

It  addresses  the  needs  of  child  care 
providers  by   expanding  the  current 


State  Dependent  Care  Block  Grant 
Program.  Grants  could  be  used  for 
almost  any  purpose  to  Improve  child 
care  programs  and  facilities.  Adminis- 
tered by  the  States.  It  will  focus  on 
needs  particular  to  each  State. 

Another  provision  Is  a  revolving  loan 
fund.  This  can  be  used  by  family-based 
providers  to  assist  them  In  meeting 
State  standards.  Liability  Insurance 
risk  pools  would  be  established  and 
will  alleviate  costly  barriers  to  suffi- 
cient liability  Insurance. 

The  final  provision  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides tax  incentives  for  businesses  to 
provide  child  care  services  for  their 
employees. 

Deciding  whether  to  place  children 
In  day  care  can  be  a  difficult  ordeal. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  today's  young- 
sters have  mothers  in  the  labor  force. 
Also,  economic  demands  force  mothers 
to  return  to  work  much  sooner  after 
the  birth  of  a  child.  Nevertheless, 
these  are  family  decisions,  ones  which 
the  Federal  Gtovermnent  should  ac- 
knowledge, but  not  influence. 

Unfortunately,  the  process  is  compli- 
cated by  concern  about  obtaining  af- 
fordable, high  quality  child  care.  Long 
waiting  lists  have  become  the  norm  for 
child  care  centers.  Many  parents  wait 
up  to  a  year  to  obtain  an  opening  at  a 
reputable  center.  It  Is  especially  chal- 
lenging to  obtain  child  care  services  in 
rural  areas. 

The  child  care  business  has  many 
hidden  expenses.  The  block  grant  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  provides  assistance  for 
many  of  those  costs.  In  particular, 
these  grants  would  provide  seed 
money  to  local  organizations  to  en- 
courage child  care  providers  to  make 
the  capital  Improvements  necessary  to 
acquire  State  licensing. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
alleviate  some  of  the  liability  problems 
of  child  care  providers.  By  helping 
States  create  a  liability  pool,  many  of 
the  risks  and  costs  associated  with  li- 
ability insurance  would  be  alleviated. 

Of  special  Importance  to  me,  this  bill 
recognizes  the  prerogative  of  parent- 
hood. Simply,  parents  are  responsible 
for  their  children  and  know  what's 
best  for  them.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can't  Interfere  with  that. 

This  bill  doesn't.  Instead,  It  would 
allow  a  refundable  child  care  tax.  up 
to  $1,000  per  child,  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income families.  This  credit 
would  go  to  children  and  their  fami- 
lies. As  we  well  know,  nothing  and  no 
one  can  replace  a  parent's  love  and  at- 
tention. This  would  not  discriminate 
between  families  who  care  for  their 
own  children  or  families  who  have 
close  relatives  care  for  their  children. 
That's  the  maximum  amount  of  pa- 
rental flexibility  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
join  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
and  the  others  who  have  joined  him 
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on  this  bill.  This  is  very  important  leg- 
islation. I  hope  that  my  Senate  col- 
leagues will  give  it  their  full  support.* 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kkrrkt): 
S.  762.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  32  of 
title  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  limit 
the  number  of  congressional  mass 
mailings,  require  public  disclosure  of 
the  costs  of  such  mailings,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

UMmXO  COItCMSSIONAL  MAILINGS 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  Bob  KzRRrr,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  limit  the 
number  of  newsletters  mailed  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  constituents.  This 
Is  an  issue  where  the  Senate  has  been 
wrongly  targeted  for  criticism. 

Franked  mail  is  a  privilege  granted 
to  allow  each  Member  of  Congress  to 
respond  to  constituents  and  keep  in- 
formed of  congressional  activities.  It  is 
not  free.  Every  single  letter,  newslet- 
ter, postcard  is  paid  for  by  U.S.  tax- 
payers. 

This  legislation  is  straightforward.  It 
is  designed  to: 

First,  reduce,  by  two-thirds,  the 
number  of  mass  mailed  newletters  a 
Member  of  Congress  can  send  annual- 
ly from  six  to  two  and  thereby  reduce 
the  cost; 

Second,  require  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  begin  publicly  report- 
ing twice  each  year  how  much  each 
Representative  spends  on  mass  mail- 
ings. The  Senate  already  publishes 
how  much  each  Senator  spends; 

Third,  divide  the  joint  congressional 
postage  account  into  two  separate  ac- 
counts, one  for  the  Senate  and  one  for 
the  House  of  Representative  to  pre- 
vent either  side  from  spending  savings 
generated  by  the  other  body;  and 

Fourth,  stipulate  that  if  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives  exceeds  their  postage 
allowance  they  be  required  to  pay  the 
excess  with  funds  from  their  office 
payroll  account. 

This  legislation  Is  necessary  because 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
overspending  the  joint  postage  ac- 
count. This  cannot  be  allowed,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  tight  budgets  and 
enormous  Federal  budget  deficits. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
House  has  been  permitted  to  send  up 
to  six  postal  patron  mass  mailings  an- 
nually for  a  number  of  years.  The 
Senate,  in  February,  voted  to  adopt 
the  House's  six  mass  mailing  rule  and 
to  my  knowledge  no  Senator  has  or  is 
planning  to  send  six  postal  patron 
man  unantngs  annually. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misin- 
formation and  distortion  about  the 
Senate  vote.  Rather  than  being  inter- 
preted as  an  effort  by  the  Senate  to 
put  the  spotlight  on  how  much  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been 
overspending   the    joint    postage    ac- 


count, it  simply  drew  criticism  on  the 
Senate.  The  House  of  Representatives 
escaped  responsibility  for  overspend- 
ing the  joint  account.  The  news  media 
and  others  have  portrayed  the  Senate 
vote  strictly  as  a  move  to  increase  its 
own  mailing  privilege  and  allowed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  real  cul- 
prit of  busting  the  budget  on  franked 
mail,  to  escape  public  scrutiny. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  news 
media  has  ignored  the  reasons  behind 
the  Senate  vote  which,  I  believe  was 
to,  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives who  do  not  publicly  report  how 
much  each  Representative  spends  like 
the  Senate  does  and  consistently  over- 
spend the  joint  postage  account.  I 
want  this  overspending  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  stopped  and  I  be- 
lieve the  American  taxpayers  want  it 
stopped. 

For  the  record  I  have  never  exceed- 
ed the  postage  allowance  allocated  for 
my  office.  I  am  proud  to  have  brought 
my  office  in  under  budget  every  year 
since  being  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1978.  In  my  10  years  in  the  Senate  I 
have  returned  to  the  Senate  more 
than  $2.5  million  in  funds  allocated  to 
operate  my  office. 

Quite  franlily,  I  do  my  best  to  hold 
down  expenses  and  operate  my  office 
as  efficiently  as  possible.  I  hope  each 
Member  of  Congress  and  every  Feder- 
al program  and  agency  would  try  to 
operate  their  office  for  less  than  the 
amount  budgeted.  If  everyone  would 
try  to  get  the  job  done  for  less,  the 
Government  would  make  tremendous 
progress  in  reducing  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

The  Congress  has  one  account  to 
pay  postage  for  newsletters  and  other 
franked  mail  sent  by  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  By  informal  agreement  the 
one  account  has  been  divided  equally 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  Senate  being  allowed  to  spend  up 
to  one-half  of  the  amount  and  the 
House  permitted  to  do  the  same. 

The  problem  with  joint  account  ar- 
rangement is  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  overdrawing  the  account. 
For  example,  in  1988  there  was  $82 
million  in  the  joint  congressional  post- 
age account  or  $41  million  for  the 
Senate  and  $41  million  for  the  House. 
In  1988,  the  Senate  produced  a  $5  mil- 
lion savings  by  spending  only  $36  mil- 
lion of  the  $41  million  from  its  share 
of  the  account.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  other  hand,  spent 
its  $41  million  share  and  then  over- 
drew the  account  by  $36  million  more 
for  a  whopping  total  of  $77  million.  At 
the  end  of  February  this  year  the 
Senate  has  spent  about  $2  million  on 
franked  mail,  while  the  House,  con- 
tinuing its  tradition,  has  spent  in 
excess  of  $8  million.  This  excessive 
spending  by  the  House  must  stop. 


The  House  has  abused  the  one  ac- 
count system  by  spending  the  savings 
produced  by  the  Senate  and,  even 
worse,  overdrawing  the  account  by 
more  than  $30  million  last  year.  The 
Senate  is  not  going  to  provide  political 
cover  so  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  continue  to  break  the  bank. 

The  Senate  has  been  trying  to  get 
the  House  to  reduce  their  overspend- 
ing, but  the  House  has  not  cooperated 
and  continued  to  spend  excessive 
amounts  on  franked  mail.  The  Febru- 
ary 28  Senate  vote  was  a  strategic 
move  by  the  Senate  to  put  the  Senate 
and  House  on  equal  ground,  threaten 
the  House's  ability  to  send  any 
franked  mail  and  get  the  House  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

Granted  this  was  a  risky  move  by 
the  Senate  which  has  drawn  criticism 
and  it  may  not  work,  but  it  was  worth 
trying.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Senate  vote  did  not  approve  any  in- 
crease in  funding.  I  think  the  Senate 
wanted  to  demonstrate  to  the  House 
how  costly  its  six  newsletter  rule  is 
and  be  able  to  negotiate  changes  from 
a  position  of  strength.  This  potential 
cut  in  the  House  mailing  ability 
should  shock  some  fiscal  sanity  into 
the  House  to  negotiate  some  real  re- 
ductions in  the  postage  costs. 

The  cost  of  this  legislation  would  be 
tremendously  less  than  the  potential 
cost  of  allowing  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  send  up  to  six  postal  patron 
newsletters.  According  to  estimates 
this  legislation  to  limit  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  a  maximum  of  two  newsletters 
annually  should  not  cost  more  than 
the  amount  budgeted  in  1988  for  the 
joint  postage  account. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
have  a  problem  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress wanting  to  send  a  mailing  to 
their  constituents,  whether  that  be 
the  citizens  represented  by  their  U.S. 
Representative  or  their  two  U.S.  Sena- 
tors. I  have  sent  an  occasional  newslet- 
ter to  Nebraskans  and  may  do  so 
again,  but  I  am  very  cost  conscious 
and  do  not  send  many  newsletters  be- 
cause of  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  I  believe 
will  impose  much  needed  limitations 
on  the  Congress  to  spend  less  on  mass 
mailings  and  save  the  taxpayers 
money. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  762 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  3210  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(hKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  no  Member  of  Congress, 
Member-elect  to  Congress,  or  other  official 
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to  whom  the  provisions  of  this  section  apply  create  separate  appropriation  accounts 

may  mail  more  than  two  usual  and  custom-  for    the    official    mail    costs    of    the 

ary  congressional  newsletters  as  mass  mail-  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 

Ings  and  postal  patron  maUlngs  in  any  cal-  ^.j^^^  ^j^  ^  ^j^g  second  part  of  a  two- 

^"^^  ^Th^  senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  ^^^^^-  .^^'^^^f^  onlllies 
Administration  and  the  House  Commission  action  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
on  Congressional  MaUing  Standards  shaU  and  Administration  proposed,  and  the 
prescribe  for  their  respective  Houses  such  Senate  adopted  on  February  28  as  part 
rules  and  regulations  and  shall  take  such  of  Senate  Resolution  66,  to  give  Sena- 
other  action,  as  the  Committee  or  Commls-  ^^^  ^y^e  same  mailing  privileges  as 
sion  considers  necessary  and  ProPf r/OL^he  j^g^jbers  of  the  House. 
Members  and  Members-elect  to  conform  to  t  _^  _-„  review  a  little  recent  history 

regiUations  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  understanding  of  what  we  did  on  Feb- 

to.  provisions  defining  a  postal  patron  mall-  ruary  28,  and  what  we  hope  to  accom- 

ing  and  what  matter  constitutes  a  newslet-  pUsh  by  this  joint  resolution, 

ter.                                               ^  ,,.   tv.  Mr.  President,  the  House  and  the 

"(3)  For  P^J-PJfes.of  P?f«;?™P^,j,V  's,^^  Senate  presently  share  a  joint  appro- 

SSJ.lSl^sS'^^KefSurerrb^  priation  for  official  mail  costs.  It^  a 

8ec«on(a)(6)(E).  line   item   m  the   budget.   If   anyone 

■'(0(1)     Each     Member     of     Congress,  wants  to  check,  they  can  find  it  in  the 

Member-elect  to  Congress,  and  other  official  current  budget  volume  on  page  9-6.  It 

to  whom  the  provisions  of  this  section  apply  jg   Qjje   of   eight   accounts   under   the 

shaU  on  the  first  January  1  following  the  jjeading  "Joint  Items."  In  the  budget 

date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsecUon  j         ^^    \ini3.get  authority  and 

and  every  6  months  thereafter  submit  to  '„r,Jl  -_-,,„t=  for  lOftR  and  1<}89  and 

the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin-  f""*^  ^°""^J°'^oinr,!f  ioQl    ThPv 

Istratton,  or  the  House  Commission  on  Con-  the  estunates  for  1990  and  1991.  They 

gressional  MaUing  Standards,  as  appropri-  are  as  follows: 
ate,   a   disclosure   statement   containing   a 

summary  detaUing  aU  costs  for  every  mass  OFFICIAL  MAIL  COSTS 

mailing  conducted  by  such  Member  of  Con- 

gress,  Member-elect  of  Congress,  or  official  ^^^^^ 

during  the  preceding  6-month  period.  All  Faalyw                        artBity         ""^ 

such  sUtements  shall  be  made  available  to 

the  public  upon  request.  iggg »2,163,000    J78,4«3,000 

"(2)  Within  30  days  after  the  submission     i989 -•    53,926,000     53,926,000 

of  the  statements  described  in  paragraph     1989  ■ ~~~~~ ^^.057,000    ^^7,057,ooo 

(1).  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad-     x^~ZIZIIIIIIZlJZL 77j««;ooo  .   77J6«,000 

ministration  and  the  House  Commission  on 

Congressional  Mailing  Standards  shall  col-  >  Proinstd  stwiemcntal 

lect  and  publish  a  summary  of  the  informa-  ^     .    ,  ^       j  i.     tv, 

tlon  from  such  sUtements.  The  account  IS  admmistered  by  the 

•■(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  Clerk  of  the  House  on  behalf  of  the 

term    mass  mailings'  shall  have  the  same  House  and  the  Senate.  Every  month 

meaning  as  such  term  is  defined  under  sub-  ^^le  Clerk  writes  a  check  to  the  U.S. 

section  (a)(6HE).".                        „„    tt  .»  ^  Postal  Service  for  one-twelfth  of  the 

SEC.  2   Section  3216  »«  "tie  39    United  ^  Nation.    And   every    3   months 

SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  '^vv  ^          Sprvire  sends  the  Clerk  a 

end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection:  the  Postal  oemce  senos  cne  i^ierit  a 

"^e)(l)The  lump  sum  appropriation  de-  statement  of  the  cost  of  House  and 

scribed  In  subsection  (a)  shall  provide  for  Senate  mail. 

separate  appropriations  for  the  Senate  and  Por  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  does 

the  House  of  Representatives  for  such  pur-  not  realize  that  the   House   and  the 

pose.  Senate   pay   for   postage   on   franked 

"(2)  Any  Member  of  Congress   Member-  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^  clearly  and  emphati- 

elect  to  Congress  or  other  official  described  ^     Pranked  mail  is  not 

under  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  whose  spending  ^^  ""*^  iiniise  and  the  Senate  Day 

for  franked  maU  expenses  exceeds  the  post-  free.  The  House  and  tne  oenaie  pay 

Se  ISXmce  based  on  the  appropriations  for  postage  at  the  very  ^e  rates  as 

described  under  paragraph  (1)  and  deter-  everyone  else;  25  cents  for  first-class 

mined  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  letters     and     appropriate     rates     for 

and  Administration  or  the  House  Commis-  sorted,  quantity  mail  that  qualifies  for 

sion  on  Congressional  MaUing  Standards,  postal  Service  discounts.  The  Postal 

ShaU  pay  such  expenses  from  funds  of  the  gg^vice  keeps  track  of  our  costs  and 

office   payroll    acrount   of   such    Member.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  quarter  how  we  are 

Member-elect,  or  official.  .  doing. 

By  Mr  FORD:  If  at  the  end  of  the  year,  our  costs 

SJ    Res   98   Joint  resolution  to  es-  exceed   the   appropriation,   a   supple- 

tabifeh    separate     appropriation     ac-  mental  is  usuaUy  required.  I  say  "usu- 

counts  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  aUy"  required  because  there  is  a  provi- 

of  Representatives  for  the  payment  of  sion   in   the   appropriati<>n   language 

official  mail  costs;  to  the  Committee  that  makes  the  appropriation  for  a 

on  Rules  and  Administration.  coming  year  available  to  pay  current 

sEPAiUTE  APPROPRIATION  Accou«Ts  POR  MAH.-  year  expcnses  as  soon  as  the  appro- 

iNo  COSTS  OP  THE  SENATE  AND  THE  HOUSE  OP  prlatlon  bill  Is  enacted.  But  if  the  defi- 

RKPRESENTATivEs  clcncy  IS  of  any  significant  amount, 

Mr    FORD    Mr.  President,  today  I  taking  advantage  of  that  provision  to 

am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  the  exclusion  of  a  supplemental  action 
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would  mean  just  that  much  less  in  the 
future  year. 

At  this  point,  let  me  review  how  we 
are  doing  so  far  this  year.  The  state- 
ment for' the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
has  been  received,  and  it  indicates  that 
the  House  and  Senate  combined  ex- 
penses totaled  $9,124,275.  Based  on 
the  first  quarter  amount  and  histori- 
cal trends,  the  Postal  Service  esti- 
mates that  the  total  for  the  year  will 
be  $83,326,715.  Subtracting  the  appro- 
priation, $53,926,000,  reveals  a  project- 
ed deficiency  of  $29,400,715.  The 
amount  of  the  proposed  supplemental 
in  the  January  budget,  $7,057,000, 
leaves  over  $22  million  of  this  expect- 
ed deficiency  imcovered. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  instructive  to 
look  at  the  House  and  Senate  relative 
shares  of  this  quarter's  expenses.  The 
total  was  $9,124,275.  Of  that,  the 
Senate  expenses  were  $2,165,639,  and 
the  House  expenses  were  $6,958,636,  or 
three  times  those  of  the  Senate  and  76 
percent  of  the  total.  Frankly,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  House  expenses  to  be 
more  than  those  of  the  Senate;  in  fact, 
it  is  the  norm,  as  the  following  table 
indicates: 

HOUSE  AND  SENATE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  MAIL, 
1978-1988 
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1988           

ae 
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19.4  31 
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The  mere  fact  that  House  expenses 
are  more  than  those  of  the  Senate  is 
in  itself  very  curious.  If  each  body 
were  to  mail  at  the  same  rate,  the 
Senate  would  be  entitled  to  twice  the 
amount  for  the  House.  This  is  because 
the  Senate  covers  the  Nation  twice 
and  the  House  once.  Or  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  each  constituent  has  two 
Senators  and  one  Representative.  So 
for  the  House  expenses  to  be  exactly 
equal  to  those  of  the  Senate,  House 
Members  must  mail,  on  the  average, 
twice  as  much  mail  per  Member  as 
Senators.  And  for  House  expenses  to 
be  double  those  of  the  Senate,  House 
Members,  must  mail,  on  average,  four 
times  as  much  mail  per  Member  as 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  focus  now  on 
the  effect  that  sharing  the  account 
with  the  House  on  the  Senate's  efforts 
at  self-restraint.  As  Senators  know,  in 
1986  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration became  quite  con(»med 
about  the  escalation  of  official  mail 
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costs.  The  committee  proposed,  aoid 
the  Senate  adopted,  a  procedure  under 
which  one-half  of  the  joint  appropria- 
tion was  allocated  among  Senators  In 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
States.  We  realized  even  then  that 
that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
House  from  spending  more  than  the 
other  half  of  the  appropriation,  or 
even  from  spending  all  of  it  and  more 
for  that  matter.  That  is,  we  realized  at 
the  outset  that  Senate  savings  could 
be  soaked  up  by  the  House. 

It  was  our  hope,  however,  that  after 
the  Senate  demonstrated  the  feasibili- 
ty and  effectiveness  of  allocating  the 
appropriation  among  Senators,  the 
House  would  follow  our  lead.  Indeed, 
every  Senate  resolution  to  continue 
mail  cost  control  in  the  Senate  has 
urged  the  House  to  adopt  similar  pro- 
cedures. Such  procedures  are  the  only 
way  to  ensure  that  expenses  are  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  appropriations. 

As  Senators  know,  the  House  has 
failed  to  adopt  these  or  other  similar 
procedures.  The  result  was  a  crisis  in 
the  account  this  year  that  left  Sena- 
tors without  financial  resources  to 
send  on  statewide  mailing,  while  Rep- 
resentatives were  still  six  districtwide 
mailings  to  their  districts.  In  response 
to  that  situation,  the  Rules  Committee 
proposed,  and  the  Senate  agreed  on 
February  28,  1989.  to  repeal  the  Sen- 
ate's self-imposed  restraints  and  to 
adopt  the  same  limits  applicable  to  the 
House:  that  is,  six  postal  patron  mail- 
ings, with  no  limits  on  town  meetings 
notices  or  on  mailings  sent  to  specific 
persons  and  addresses. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
reading  the  press  comments  about  the 
Senate's  action  on  February  28.  and  I 
have  been  reading  my  mail,  and  I  have 
been  listening  to  my  colleagues,  some 
of  whom  are  being  criticized  for  voting 
in  favor  of  the  change.  Mr.  President, 
no  one  was  or  is  more  concerned  than 
I  am  about  the  cost  of  congressional 
mail,  but  it  was  clear  to  me  that  we 
had  reached  sui  intolerable  situation. 
It  was  intolerable  because  a  dollar 
saved  by  the  Senate  was  not  really 
saved  at  all.  It  merely  freed  up  that 
dollar  for  the  other  body  to  spend. 
And  the  reduction  in  the  1989  appro- 
priation to  $54  million,  in  anticipation 
of  using  a  $27.8  million  surplus  from 
1987,  precipitated  the  crisis  in  the  ac- 
count I  referred  to  earlier  when  the 
House's  1988  expenses,  which  were 
$77.9  million  or  95  percent  of  the  $82.2 
million  provided  for  1988  for  both 
Houses  together,  more  than  wiped  out 
the  siuplus  from  1987. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  joint 
resolution,  which  provides  a  frame- 
work for  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  adopt  procedures  that  will 
ensure  that  expenses  are  kept  within 
the  confines  of  appropriations.  Let  me 
spell  out  what  the  resolution  does. 

First,  the  resolution  creates  separate 
appropriation    accounts    for    official 


mail  costs  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  account  for  the  House 
would  be  administered  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  just  like  the  joint  account 
is  now.  The  accoiuit  for  the  Senate 
would  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate.  The  resolution 
does  not  specify  the  amount  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  accounts.  Each 
House  would  be  responsible  for  pro- 
posing in  annual  budgets  and  includ- 
ing in  appropriations  bills  the 
amounts  for  its  own  operations. 

Second,  the  resolution  requires  the 
House  Conunission  on  Congressional 
Mailing  Standards  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion to  issue  regulations  governing  the 
use  of  official  mail  by  their  respective 
bodies. 

Third,  the  resolution  further  speci- 
fies that  such  regulations  shall  include 
an  allocation  of  the  appropriation  for 
each  House  among  the  Members  of 
that  House.  We  have  proved  through  3 
years  of  experience  in  the  Senate  that 
this  is  workable  and  that  it  is  an  effec- 
tive method  of  ensuring  that  expendi- 
tures do  not  exceed  appropriations.  In 
fact,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  appli- 
cation to  this  area  of  the  simplest  and 
most  fundamental  instnunent  of 
budget  control:  allocating  budgetary 
amounts  to  the  level  where  expendi- 
ture decisions  are  made.  We  do  this  In 
vlrtusJly  every  other  area  of  budget- 
ing, and  we  have  proved  in  the  Senate 
that  It  can  be  done  here  too. 

Fourth,  the  resolution  specifies  that 
if  a  Senator  or  a  House  Member 
spends  in  excess  of  his  or  her  alloca- 
tion, that  the  difference  must  be  made 
up  from  the  Senator's  or  the  House 
Member's  own  funds.  That  means  no 
supplemental  appropriations  for  post- 
age. 

Fifth,  the  resolution  includes  the 
current  limits  on  postal  patron  mall- 
six  statewide  mailings  per  year  for 
each  Senator  and  six  districtwide  mail- 
ings per  year  for  each  Representative, 
and  it  retains  the  current  exception  of 
town  meeting  notices  from  counting 
against  the  limit  of  six.  This  restric- 
tion would  be  further  limited  by  the 
appropriation.  Members  could  accu- 
mulate funds  or  receive  allocations 
from  others  to  Increase  the  amount 
available,  but  In  no  Instance  could  a 
Senator  exceed  the  six  mailings. 

Sixth,  the  resolution  provides  for 
the  publication  of  the  mass-mail  costs 
of  individual  Members  in  both  Cham- 
bers. Senator  costs  will  be  published  in 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate:  Representatives' 
costs  will  be  published  in  the  quarterly 
report  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The 
resolution  specifies  the  information  to 
be  included  in  the  reports  the  Sena- 
tor's or  Representative's  name,  the 
number  of  pieces  mailed,  the  total  cost 
of  the  mail,  and  the  per  capita  cost. 
This  is  the  Information  that  the 
Senate  has  been  publishing  on  Sena- 


tor's mass  mail  since  April  1,  1985.  So 
we  have  provided  that  this  can  be 
done  too,  and  if  it  is  done  for  one 
house  it  ought  to  be  done  for  both. 

Finally,  the  resolution  makes  a  tech- 
nical correction  to  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code,  by  changing  a  ref- 
erence to  a  singular  "lump  sum  appro- 
priation" for  the  House  and  the 
Senate  into  a  plural  reference  to 
"Lump  sum  appropriations"  for  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  This  pertains 
to  the  establishment  of  separate  ac- 
counts for  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  a  joint  postal  ac- 
count, there  are  Inherent  problems 
with  two  different  policy  charges  to 
the  same  account.  For  example,  the 
Senate  policy  assumes  that  one-half  of 
the  appropriation  belongs  to  the 
Senate  and  that  unexpended  balances 
can  be  carried  forward.  Our  records  re- 
flect this  policy.  Those  records  indi- 
cate that  $63  million  of  cumulative 
funds  have  been  brought  forward  from 
prior  years,  together  with  one-half  of 
the  current  year  appropriation  avail- 
able. 

Many  Members  have  been  frugal 
and  believed  they  have  accumulated 
savings.  The  plain  facts  are  that  this 
assumption  is  not  correct.  No  prior 
year  funds  are  available  in  the  appro- 
priation account  because  those  funds 
have  been  spent  by  the  House.  The 
net  amount  available  In  the  appropria- 
tion for  1989  Is  $50  million:  yet,  under 
the  Senate  policy  in  effect  until  Feb- 
ruary 28,  Senators  alone  could  plan  to 
spend  $63  million— $13  million  more 
than  the  appropriation  for  both 
Chambers. 

The  House  has  avoided  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  to  cover  its  over- 
spending by  using  the  underspending 
of  the  Senate,  but  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing is  here.  The  savings  of  the  Senate 
have  been  spent!  That  Is  what  caused 
a  change  in  Senate  policy.  Now  we 
need  a  change  in  congressional  policy. 
This  resolution  will  enact  such  change 
as  legislative  policy  for  the  future.  It 
places  accountability  and  responsibil- 
ity where  It  belongs.  It  Is  also  fiscally 
prudent  because  It  will  eliminate  the 
need  for  future  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  postage. 

It  might  be  useful  for  me  to  Indicate 
to  Senators  a  further  idea  we  should 
consider,  once  separate  accounts  for 
the  House  and  the  Senate  are  agreed 
to.  This  would  involve  scaling  down 
the  central  account  to  a  much  smaller 
amount  to  cover  nonmass  mailing  re- 
quirements and,  simultaneously  in- 
creasing Senators'  official  office  ex- 
pense accounts  by  amounts  sufficient 
to  cover  mass  mailings.  Then,  when  a 
Senator  wanted  to  send  a  mass  mail- 
ing, he  or  she  would  have  the  postage 
charged  to  his  or  her  office  expense 
account  and  paid  to  the  Postal  Service 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  To  a 
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certain  extent  the  funds  would  be  gen- 
eral purpose  fimds,  so  that  if  a  Sena- 
tor opted,  they  could  be  used  for  other 
official  purposes.  And  if  Senators 
choose  not  to  send  any  mass  mail  and 
choose  to  return  the  funds  to  the 
Treasury,  they  could  do  so  and  be  duly 
credited  with  the  savings.  In  the  situa- 
tion we  have  now,  you  can't  do  that. 
There  are  Senators  who  have  never 
sent  one  newsletter,  saving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  But  there  have  been  no 
savings,  and  there  caimot  be  any  be- 
cause of  this  joint  account.  What  Sen- 
ators have  saved  has  been  spent  by  the 
other  body.  There  has  been  no  way  for 
Senators  to  receive  credit  for  being 
frugal  or  to  turn  back  actual  hard  cash 
dollars  to  the  Treasury  that  they  did 
not  use.  Separate  accounts  will  make 
that  possible,  as  well  as  permitting  one 
Member  to  transfer  a  portion  of  his  or 
her  allotment  to  another. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
again  point  out  to  Senators  that  the 
action  on  February  28  was  only  the 
first  shoe.  That  action  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  the  end  of  the  story. 
Some  Members  who  have  asked  have 
been  told  that  there  was  more  to 
come— to  wait  for  the  second  shoe  to 
drop.  This  is  it.  I  hope  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  not  only  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion but  will  also  discuss  it  with  the 
House  Members  of  their  State  delega- 
tions. Obviously,  as  a  joint  resolution, 
we  need  the  concurrence  of  the  House. 
Now  that  we  are  on  a  level  playing 
field  and  there  may  not  be  as  much 
savings  in  the  Senate  for  the  House 
expenses  to  hide  behind,  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  concurrence  would  be 
speedily  forthcoming. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res-  98 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Section.  1.  Effective  October  1,  1989. 
there  shall  be— 

(a)  within  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  a  separate  appropriation  account  to 
be  known  as  the  "Senate  Official  Mall  Costs 
Account",  and 

lb)  within  the  fund  for  Contingent  Ex- 
penses of  the  House,  a  separate  appropria- 
tion account  to  be  known  as  the  "House  Of- 
ficial MaU  Costs  Account ". 

Sec.  2.  The  Senate  Official  Mail  Costs  Ac- 
count shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate.  The  House  Official  Mail 
Costs  Accoiuit  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  the  House  Commis- 
sion on  Congressional  Mailing  Standards 
shall  prescribe  for  their  respective  Houses 
rules  and  regxilations  governing  any  franked 
mall.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  in- 
clude an  allocation  among  Senators  and 
among  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 


Senate  and  the  House,  respectively,  for  offi- 
cial mail.  The  costs  for  postage  for  such 
franked  mall  mailed  by  or  for  a  Senator  or  a 
Member  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  his  allo- 
cation shall  be  charged  to  such  Senator  or 
Member  and  shall  be  paid  by  him  (in  the 
case  his  allocation  is  from  the  Senate)  In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  (in  case  his 
allocation  is  from  the  House)  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  House  Commission  on 
Congressional  Mailing  Standards. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  total  number  of  pieces  of 
mail  which  may  be  mailed  as  franked  mail 
under  section  3210(d)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  during  any  calendar  year  by  a 
Senator  entitled  to  mail  franked  mail  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  six  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  addresses  to  which 
such  mail  may  be  delivered  in  the  State 
from  which  the  Senator  was  elected  (as  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
statistics,  from  the  United  SUtes  Postal 
Service,  available  prior  to  such  calendar 
year).  Any  mail  matter  which  relates  solely 
to  a  notice  of  appearance  or  a  scheduled 
itinerary  of  a  Senator  or  such  Senator's  per- 
sonal staff  representative  in  the  State  from 
which  such  Senator  was  elected  shall  not 
count  against  the  limitation  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  sentence. 

(b)  The  total  number  of  pieces  of  mail 
which  may  be  mailed  as  franked  mall  under 
section  3210(d)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  during  any  calendar  year  by  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
entitled  to  mall  franked  mail  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  six  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  addresses  to  which  such  mail 
may  be  delivered  In  the  area  from  which  the 
Member  was  elected  (as  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  statistics,  from  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  available  prior 
to  such  calendar  year).  Any  mail  matter 
which  relates  solely  to  a  notice  of  appear- 
ance or  a  scheduled  Itinerary  of  a  Member 
or  such  Member's  personal  staff  representa- 
tive in  the  area  from  which  such  Member 
was  elected  shall  not  count  against  the  limi- 
tation set  forth  In  the  preceding  sentence. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Two  weeks  after  the  close  of 
each  calendar  quarter,  or  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable thereafter,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  shall  send  to  each 
Senator  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  postage 
and  paper  and  of  the  other  operating  ex- 
penses incurred  as  a  result  of  mass  mailings 
processed  for  such  Senator  during  such 
quarter.  The  statement  shall  separately 
identify  the  cost  of  postage  and  paper  and 
other  costs,  and  shall  distinguish  the  costs 
attributable  to  newsletters  and  all  other 
mass  mailings.  The  statement  shall  also  in- 
clude the  total  cost  per  capita  in  the  State. 
A  compilation  of  all  such  statements  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. A  summary  tabulation  of  such 
information  shall  be  Included  in  the  semian- 
nual Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Such  summary  tabulation  shall  set  forth  for 
each  Senator  the  following  information:  the 
Senator's  name,  the  total  number  of  pieces 
of  mass-mall  mailed  during  the  quarter,  the 
total  cost  of  such  mall,  and  the  cost  of  such 
mail  divided  by  the  total  population  of  the 
State  from  which  the  Senator  was  elected. 

(b)  Two  weeks  after  the  close  of  each  cal- 
endar quarter,  or  as  soon  as  practicable 
thereafter,  the  House  Commission  on  Con- 
gressional Mailing  Standards  shall  send  to 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  statement  of  the  cost  of  postage  and 


paper  and  of  the  other  operating  expenses 
incurred  as  a  result  of  mass  mailings  proc- 
essed for  such  Member  during  such  quarter. 
The  statement  shall  sepEutitely  identify  the 
cost  of  postage  and  paper  and  other  costs, 
and  shall  distinguish  the  costs  attributable 
to  newsletters  and  all  other  mass  mailings. 
The  statement  shall  also  include  the  total 
cost  per  capita  in  the  area  from  which  such 
Member  was  elected.  A  compilation  of  all 
such  statements  shall  be  sent  to  the  House 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  A 
summary  tabulation  of  such  Information 
shall  be  included  in  the  quarterly  Report  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  Such  summary  tab- 
ulation shall  set  forth  for  each  Member  the 
following  information:  the  Member's  name, 
the  total  number  of  pieces  of  mass-mall 
mailed  during  the  quarter,  the  total  cost  of 
such  mall,  and  the  cost  of  such  mall  divided 
by  the  total  population  of  the  area  from 
which  the  Member  was  elected. 

Sec.  6.  Ea^fective  October  1,  1989,  section 
3216  of  title  39.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "by  a  lump  sum  ap- 
propriation to  the  legislative  branch"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "from  funds  appro- 
priated to  (or  otherwise  available  from)  the 
Senate  (for  costs  attributable  to  the  Senate) 
and  from  funds  appropriated  to  (or  other- 
wise available  from)  the  House  (for  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives)". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  22 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  22,  a  bill  to  prohibit  all  United 
States  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance for  Turkey  until  the  Turkish 
Government  takes  certain  actions  to 
resolve  the  Cyprus  problem. 

8.  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
84,  a  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Federal  debt 
collection  procedures. 

S.  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  89,  a  bill  to  delay  for  1  year  the 
effective  date  for  section  89  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

S.  110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
naune  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  110,  a  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  assistance  under  title 
X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

S.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  137,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spend- 
ing limits  and  partial  public  financing 
of  Senate  general  election  campaigns, 
to  limit  contributions  by  multicandi- 
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date    political    committees    and    for 
other  purposes. 

S.  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkih]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  148.  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Golden  Anniversa- 
ry of  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial. 

s.  lis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  185,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  punish  as  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  offense  the  crimes  of 
international  parental  child  abduction. 

S.  IM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  HxTLiN],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm].  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  189.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  provide  funeral  transporta- 
tion, remains  transportation,  and 
living  expense  benefits  to  deceased 
medal  of  honor  recipients  and  their 
families. 

S.  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaca. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  190.  a  bill  to  amend  section  3104 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  certain  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  who  are  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  receive 
compensation  concurrently  with  re- 
tired pay  without  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  compensation  and  re- 
tired pay. 

S.  283 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle].  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  253.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  coordinated  National  Nu- 
trition Monitoring  and  Related  Re- 
search Program,  and  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  assessment  of  the  nutri- 
tional and  dietary  status  of  the  U.S. 
population  and  the  nutritional  quality 
of  food  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  provision  for  the  conduct  of 
scientific  research  and  development  in 
support  of  such  program  and  plan, 
s.  as8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Prtor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  255,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Local  Rail  Service  Assist- 
ance Program. 

8.  38a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
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[Mr.  Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  326.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  repeal  a  provision  allowing  use 
of  excess  contributions. 

S.  375 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTT].  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClure].  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini].  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux]  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  375.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  broadcasting  of  accu- 
rate information  to  the  people  of 
Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  431 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nxjnn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  431,  a  bill  to  authorize 
funding  for  the  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission. 

S.  439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
439,  a  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  to  consortia  of  local  educational 
agencies  and  community  colleges  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  technical 
preparation  education  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  447.  a  bill  to  require 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  use 
the  spending  levels  for  the  current 
fiscal  year— without  adjustment  for  in- 
flation—in the  preparation  of  the 
budget  for  each  new  fiscal  year  in 
order  to  clearly  identify  spending  in- 
creases from  one  fiscal  year  to  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

S.  448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  448,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  change  the 
level,  and  preference  system  for  admis- 
sion, of  immigrants  to  the  United 
States. 

S.  44* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  449.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide 
incentives  for  oil  and  natural  gas  ex- 
ploration and  production,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  461.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


to  permit  payment  for  services  of  phy- 
sician assistants  outside  institutional 
settings. 

S.  464 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  464,  a  blU  to  promote 
safety  and  health  in  workplaces 
owned,  operated  or  under  contract 
with  the  United  States  by  clarifying 
the  U.S.  obligation  to  observe  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards  and 
clarifying  the  U.S.  responsibility  for 
harm  caused  by  its  negligence  at  any 
workplace  owned  by.  operated  by,  or 
under  contract  with  the  United  States. 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Lieberman].  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  476,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  number  of  refugee 
admission  numbers  allocated  for  East- 
em  Europe/Soviet  Union  and  East 
Asia. 

8.  489 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  489.  a  bill  to  transfer  cer- 
tain funds  available  for  State  legaliza- 
tion assistance  grants  to  programs  to 
assist  refugees. 

S.  804 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
504.  a  bill  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recov- 
ery Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  537 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  537,  a  bill  to  require 
that  any  calculation  of  the  Federal 
deficit  made  as  a  part  of  the  Federal 
budget  process  include  a  calculation  of 
the  Federal  deficit  minus  the  Social 
Security  reserves. 

S.  561 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  561,  a  bill  to  provide  for  test- 
ing for  the  use,  without  lawful  author- 
ization, of  alcohol  or  controlled  sub- 
stances by  the  operators  of  aircraft, 
railroads,  and  commercial  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  563.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3104  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  certain  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  who  are  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
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receive  retired  pay  concurrently  with 
disability  compensation  after  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  retired  pay. 

S.  564 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warkeh],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levih], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  564,  a  biU  to  provide 
for  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  be  responsible  for  monitor- 
ing and  promoting  the  access  of  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  including 
women,  to  service  and  benefits  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

s.  S»6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  595,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  89  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exempt  certain 
small  businesses  from  the  application 
of  the  employee  benefit  nondiscrim- 
ination rules,  to  delay  and  to  simplify 
the  requirements  of  such  section,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  61S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcihi, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hefun]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  615,  a  bill  providing  for  a 
14-year  extension  of  the  patent  for  the 
badge  of  the  American  Legion. 
s.  cie 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflim]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  616,  a  bUl  providing  for  a 
14-year  extension  of  the  patent  for  the 
badge  of  the  American  Legion  Auxilia- 
ry. 

S.  617 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponaor  of  S.  617,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  14-year  extension  of  the  patent  for 
the  badge  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Legion. 

S.  633 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  BoscHWiTZ],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
FORo]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
633,  a  bill  to  promote  the  development 
of  technologies  which  will  enable  fuel 
ceUs  to  use  alternative  fuel  sources. 

S.  634 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  634.  a  bill  to  develop  a 
national  policy  for  the  utilization  of 
fuel  ceU  technology. 


S.  636 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  635,  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
unintended  licensing  of  federally  non- 
jurisdictlonal  pre-1935  unlicensed  hy- 
droelectric projects. 

S.  639 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  BoscHWiTZ]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  639,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  hydrogen  research  and  development 
program. 

S.  640 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  640.  a  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for 
uniform  standards  of  liabUity  for 
harm  arising  out  of  general  aviation 
accidents. 

S.  6B6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  656.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  the 
deduction  for  interest  on  educational 
loans. 

S.  691 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  691,  a  bill  to  require 
certain  information  in  the  National 
Driver  Register  to  be  made  available 
in  connection  with  an  application  for  a 
license  to  be  in  control  and  direction 
of  a  commercial  vessel. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  56 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
October  1,  1989,  through  October  7, 
1989,  as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  56 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  56,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  April  23 
through  AprU  29,  1989,  and  the  last 
week  of  April  of  each  subsequent  year 
as  "National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  7  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cospwnsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  April  16 
through  22,  1989.  as  "National  Ceram- 
ic TUe  Industry  Recognition  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 


[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Hxtmphrey]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  76.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  on  Jxme  21,  1989,  and 
ending  on  June  28,  1989,  as  "Food  Sci- 
ence and  Teclinology  Week." 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of   the   Senator   from   Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee   [Mr.   Gore],   the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland   [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the 
Senator    from    Hawaii    [Mr.    Matsu- 
naga], the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham], 
the    Senator    from    California    [Mr. 
Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan  [Mr.   Levin],   the  Senator   from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Sen- 
ator  from  California   [Mr.   Wilson], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska   [Mr.   Ste- 
vens], the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina    [Mr.   Thurmond],   and   the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  78,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  month  of  November 
1989  and  1990  as  "National  Hospice 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  84,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  April  30,  1989,  as  "National 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  Centennial  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar]  was  added  as  a  cosp>onsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  86,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  November  17, 
1989.  as  "National  Philanthropy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  93,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  1989 
as  "Polish  American  Heritage  Month." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  24,  a  res- 
olution to  express  the  sense  of  the 
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Senate   regarding   future   funding   of 
Amtrak. 

UKAra  MtsoLunoN  ca 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  63,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Federal  excise  taxes 
on  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  shall  not  be 
increased  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 
soiATE  KnoLnnoR  ta 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  92,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding section  89  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986. 


UMI 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  99-RELAT- 
ING  TO  THE  RECYCLING  OP 
PAPER  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chatee.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Dttrenberger. 
Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Reid,  and 
Mr.  Ldgar)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

S.  xvES.  99 

Reiolved.  That,  not  later  than  6  months 
after  this  resolution  is  agreed  to,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  shall  establish  and  imple- 
ment m  voluntary  program  for  recycling 
paper  that  U  disposed  of  in  the  operation  of 
the  Senate.  Such  program  shall  be  designed 
to  encourage  separation  of  paper  by  type  at 
the  sources  of  generation  (including  offices 
of  Members  of  the  Senate)  and  to  sell  such 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  recycling. 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  submitting  a  resolution  for 
volimtary  recycling  of  paper  disposed 
of  in  the  operation  of  the  Senate.  The 
resolution  calls  on  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  establish  and  implement 
this  program  which  will  include  sepa- 
ration of  paper  by  type  within  the 
Senators'  offices. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  incident  last 
year  of  the  New  York  garbage  barge 
roaming  the  ocean,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  this  country  is  running  out 
of  landfill  space.  Recycling  is  a  comer- 
stone  of  the  future  plans  of  our  mu- 
nicipalities and  coimties  to  ensure  that 
necessary  landfill  space  remains  avail- 
able. The  Senate  should  serve  as  an 
example  in  the  recycling  efforts  of  the 
Government. 

The  Senate  has  already  begtm  to 
recognize  the  need  for  recycling.  Last 
Wednesday,  the  Sennte  approved  Na- 
tional Recycling  Month,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Cbatee.  This  resolution  is  an- 
other step  and  will  allow  the  Senate  to 
lead  by  example  in  this  important 
area. 

Several  studies  have  been  conducted 
and  the  feasibility  of  recycling  and 
separation  of  office  paper  by  type  has 
beien  proven.  Within  4  to  6  months  of 
implementing  such  a  system,  the  pro- 


ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  paper  pay 
for  the  initial  costs.  Discussions  with 
the  superintendent's  and  Architect's 
office  have  shown  no  institutional  ob- 
stacles to  the  implementation  of  this 
effort.  I  call  on  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  join  me  in  this  effort  to 
conserve  resources  and  to  serve  as  na- 
tional leaders  in  the  recycling  effort.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  100-TO 
AMEND  THE  STANDING  RULES 
OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  100 

Resolved.  That  Rule  XXV,  Paragraph  3(c) 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  the  figure  after  "Indian  Affairs" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "10". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  101-RE- 
LATING  TO  FEDERAL  UCENS- 
ING  FEES  FOR  RECREATIONAL 
AND  COMMERCIAL  FISHING 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  Res.  101 

Whereas  the  proposed  FY  1990  Budget 
proposes  both  the  imposition  of  a  (20  feder- 
al licensing  fee  for  recreational  and  com- 
mercial fishermen  and  the  imposition  of  a 
1.75  percent  levy  on  the  sale  of  fish; 

Whereas  the  proposed  Budget  has  also 
proposed  reducing  federal  funding  for  im- 
portant marine  fishing  programs  Imple- 
mented by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Services; 

Whereas  the  Imposition  of  a  federal  li- 
censing fee  for  recreational  and  commercial 
fishermen  could  create  a  significant  enforce- 
ment burden  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and 
could  divert  resources  from  its  other  impor- 
tant responsibilities  such  as  rescue,  drug 
interdiction,  and  maritime  law  enforcement 
duties. 

Whereas  it  has  been  reported  that  Ameri- 
cans annually  eat  an  estimated  3.7  billion 
pounds  of  fish: 

Whereas  the  proposed  1.75  percent  levy 
on  commercial  fish  sales  amounts  to  a  feder- 
al tax  on  food; 

Whereas  it  has  been  reported  that  the 
commercial  fishing  Industry  generates  an 
estimated  $28.8  billion  to  the  nation's  econo- 
my, smd  directly  provides  employment  to  an 
estimated  347.000  individuals; 

Whereas  it  has  been  reported  that  there 
are  an  estimated  136  million  saltwater  recre- 
ational fishing  trips  taken  along  the  United 
States  each  year  by  an  estimated  13.7  mil- 
lion individuals; 

Whereas  recreational  fishing  has  an  esti- 
mated $28.1  billion  Impact  on  the  nation's 
economy  annually; 

Whereas  the  imposition  of  a  licensing  fee 
and  levy  on  commercial  fish  sales  would  dis- 
courage growth  of  the  commercial  and  rec- 
reational fisheries  industries  In  this  coun- 
try, and  harm  related  industries; 

Whereas  the  imposition  of  the  licensing 
fee  and  levy  would  have  adverse  impacts  on 
.state  and  local  economies; 


Whereas  previous  proposals  for  saltwater 
fishing  license  fees  have  not  been  accepted 
by  the  Congress; 

Whereas  there  already  exists  a  federal  tax 
on  most  fishing  tackle  and  equipment;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Reiolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  the  Imposition  of  such  a  levy  would 
amount  to  an  unjustified  and  lU-advlsed  fed- 
eral tax  on  food;  and 

(2)  the  Imposition  of  such  a  fee  would 
have  significant  adverse  Impacts  on  state 
and  local  economies;  and 

(3)  such  a  commercial  and  recreational 
fishing  license  fee  and  such  a  levy  on  the 
sale  of  commercial  fish  should  not  be  imple- 
mented. 

Mr,  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  oppos- 
ing the  imposition  of  a  Federal  licens- 
ing fee  for  recreational  and  conuner- 
cial  marine  fishing  and  a  levy  on  the 
sale  of  fish.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Sena- 
tor HoLLiNGs  and  Senator  Pell. 

Last  summer,  when  the  President 
was  on  the  campaign  trail  in  my  State, 
he  said  he  opposed  the  saltwater  fish- 
ing license  proposals  put  forth  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  That  met  with 
strong  approval  from  fishermen  in 
New  Jersey  and  elsewhere.  However, 
despite  the  President's  avowed  opposi- 
tion to  Federal  fishing  licenses,  his 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1990  in- 
cludes a  recommendation  to  impose  a 
$20  licensing  fee  for  all  commercial 
and  recreational  fishermen  who  fish 
off  our  coasts,  as  well  as  a  1.75-percent 
levy  on  the  sale  of  fish.  In  addition, 
the  President's  budget  proposal  recom- 
mends cutting  funding  for  fisheries 
programs  by  $70  million. 

Recreational  and  commercial  fishing 
represents  an  important  segment  of 
the  economies  of  coastal  States.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  each  year  ap- 
proximately 136  million  saltwater  rec- 
reational fishing  trips  are  taken  by 
13.7  million  people.  In  aggregate,  rec- 
reational fishing  has  an  estimated 
$28.1  billion  armual  impact  on  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  That's  in  addition  to 
the  estimated  $28  billion  that  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  annually  gen- 
erates to  the  national  economy,  and 
the  347,000  individuals  directly  em- 
ployed in  some  aspect  of  commercial 
fishing. 

In  my  State,  fisheries  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  State's  economic  well- 
being.  An  estimated  748.000  saltwater 
recreational  fishermen  reside  in  New 
Jersey,  while  an  estimated  488,000 
tourists  come  to  our  State  each  year  to 
fish  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  waters. 
There  are  an  estimated  800  owners  of 
large  marine  sportfishing  charter 
boats  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  estimated 
that  recreational  fisheries  bring  in 
over  $400  million  each  year  to  New 
Jersey's  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  imposition  of  a 
Federal  licensing  fee  on  recreational 
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flshennen  could  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  State  and  local  economies. 
In  New  Jersey,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  those  chartering  marine  fish- 
ing vessels  do  so  only  once  each  year. 
If  a  Federal  fee  of  $20  is  imposed  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  chartering  a 
vessel,  many  of  these  one-time  recre- 
ational fishermen  will  find  a  fishing 
trip  too  expensive.  For  example,  for  a 
family  of  four,  the  cost  of  a  one-time 
fLshii«  trip  would  increase  by  $80.  The 
impact  on  charter  boat  owners  as  well 
as  on  a  range  of  associated  businesses 
could  be  severe. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  licensing 
fee  and  levy  would  impose  a  cost  that 
would  extend  beyond  the  American 
fisherman  and  the  fishing  industry. 
The  establishment  of  a  Federal  licens- 
ing fee  could  create  a  significant  en- 
forcement burden  for  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  To  monitor  every  passenger  on 
all  recreational  and  commercial  fish- 
ing vessels  could  prove  an  overwhelm- 
ing task.  The  significant  resources 
that  the  Coast  Guard  would  have  to 
devote  to  effective  enforcement  of  a 
Federal  fishing  license  could  severely 
detract  from  its  ability  to  carry  out  its 
other  responsibilities.  Resources  could 
be  diverted  from  the  Coast  Guard's 
important  drug  interdiction,  rescue, 
and  maritime  law  enforcement  duties. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  proposed 
fishing  license  would  harm  coastal 
economies,  the  recommended  1.75  per- 
cent levy  on  fish  sales  would  affect 
Americans  nationwide.  Fish  has 
become  a  staple  of  the  American  diet. 
It  has  been  reported  that  each  year 
Americans  eat  approximately  3.7  bil- 
lion pounds  of  fish.  The  recommended 
1.75-percent  levy  on  the  sale  of  com- 
mercial fish  found  in  the  President's 
budget  proposal  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  a  Federsd  tax  on  food.  At  a 
time  when  many  Americans  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  put  a  nutrition  meal  of  the 
table,  this  Federal  tax  on  food  is  im- 
called  for. 

The  Reagan  administration  recom- 
mended the  imposition  of  Federal  salt- 
water fishing  licenses  a  number  of 
times,  and  each  time  the  Congress 
chose  to  firmly  reject  the  proposal. 
The  latest  proposal  is  equally  inappro- 
priate, and  I  hope  the  current  admin- 
istration will  not  pursue  it  further. 
This  resolution  is  meant  to  put  the 
Senate  firmly  on  record  again  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  administration's  proposal. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


MINIMUM  WAGE  LEGISLATION 


sition  of  a 
ecreational 


HATCH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  21 
Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole, 
and  Mr.  Coats)  proposed  an  amend- 


ment to  the  bill  (S.  4)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
restore  the  minimum  wage  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  rate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Minimum 
Wage  Restoration  Act  of  1989". 
SEC.  2.  RESTORATION  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
206(a)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  not  less  than  $3.35  an  hour  during 
the  period  ending  December  31.  1989,  not 
less  than  $3.65  an  hour  during  the  year  be- 
ginning January  1,  1990.  not  less  than  $3.95 
an  hour  during  the  year  beginning  January 
1,  1991.  and  not  less  than  $4.25  an  hour 
after  December  31, 1991;". 

SEC.  3.  NEW  HIRE  WAGE 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)(A)  Any  employer  may,  in  lieu  of 
the  minimum  wage  prescribed  by  subsection 
(a)(1),  pay  any  employee  the  wage  pre- 
scribed by  subparagraph  (B)  if  such  employ- 
ee has  not  been  previously  employed  by 
such  employer. 

"(B)  The  wage  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  at  least  a  wage  equal  to 
80  percent  of  the  wage  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(1).  but  at  least  $3.35  per  hour. 

"(2)  An  employer  may  pay  an  employee 
the  minimum  wage  authorized  by  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  180 
days  beginning  with  the  day  the  employee 
began  employment  with  the  employer. 

"(3)  No  employee  may  be  displaced  by  any 
employer  (including  partial  displacement 
such  as  reduction  in  hours,  wages,  or  em- 
ployment benefits)  as  a  result  of  an  employ- 
er paying  the  rate  described  in  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Etfective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  employees  first  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer on  or  after  January  1, 1990. 

SEC.  4.  change  in  ENTERPRISE  TEST. 

(a)  Ik  General.—  Effective  January  1. 
1990,  the  first  sentence  of  section  3(s)  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
203(s))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(1)  is  an  enterprise  whose  annual  gross 
voliune  of  sales  made  or  business  done  is  not 
less  than  $500,000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes 
at  the  retaU  level  that  are  separately 
stated);";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5). 
respectively. 

(b)  Preservation  of  Coverage.— The  next 
to  last  sentence  of  section  3(s)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (2).  an  enterprise  which  is  comprised 
of  one  or  more  retail  or  service  establish- 
ments, which  on  June  30.  1978"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (1),  an  enterprise  that  on  December 
31, 1989"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1977"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Minimum  Wage  Restoration  Act  of 
1989";  and 


(3)  by  striking  out  "$250,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  in  the  case  of  an  en- 
terprise described  in  paragraph  (1)  (as  it  ex- 
isted before  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 4(a)(1)  of  such  Act),  $250,000,  or  (B)  in 
the  case  of  an  enterprise  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  (as  it  existed  before  such  amend- 
ment). $362,500". 

(c)  Conforming  Amkndkent.— Section 
13(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  213(a)<2))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  3(s)(5)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
3(sM4)". 
SEC.  4.  TIP  CREDIT. 

The  third  sentence  of  section  3(m)  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
203(m))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in 
excess  of  40  per  centum  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  rate,  except  that"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "in 
excess  of  (1)  45  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  rate  during  the  period 
ending  December  31,  1990.  or  (2)  50  percent 
of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  rate  after 
December  31. 1990.  except  that". 


ARMSTRONG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  22 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Syicms,  Mr.  Durenberger. 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Gramm. 
Mr.  GrORTON,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Lugar,  and  Mr. 
Warner)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  4,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  II— EARNINGS  TEST 
SEC  201.  RETIREMENT  EARNINGS  TEST. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (D)  of  sec- 
tion 203(f)(8)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  402(f)(8))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(i)"  after  "(D)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(ii)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  the  exempt  amount 
which  is  applicable  to  an  individual  who  has 
attained  retirement  age  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 216(1)  before  1990  shall  be  $820  for 
August  1989  through  December  1989  for 
purposes  of— 

"(I)  applying  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (F) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

"(II)  applying  subparagraph  (B)  with  re- 
spect to  a  determination  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  as  a 
resvUt  of  a  benefit  increase  effective  with 
December  1989.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— 

(1)  Section  203(f)(8)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(other  than  1989)" 
after  "such  determination  is  made". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
223(d)(4)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  423(d)(4))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "which  is  applica- 
ble to  Individuals  described  in  subparagraph 
(D)  thereof"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  would  be  applicable  to  individuals 
who  have  attained  retirement  age  (as  de- 
fined in  section  216(1))  without  regard  to 
any  increase  in  such  amount  resulting  from 
a  law  enacted  in  1989". 

SEC  202.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING  PHASE- 
OUT  AND  REPEAL  OF  EARNINGS  TEST 
BY  2000  FOR  INDIVIDt'ALS  WHO  HAVE 
ATTAINED  RETIREMENT  AGE 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
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(1)  the  earnings  teat  limitation  described 
In  section  303(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  403(f))  be  Increased  incrementally 
above  the  increases  specified  In  current  law 
in  each  taxable  year  beginning  after  1990 
and  before  2000. 

(2)  such  earnings  test  limitation  be  re- 
pealed for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
1999  with  respect  to  individuals  who  have 
attained  retirement  age  (as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon  21«<I>  of  such  Act  (42  \3S.C.  416(1». 
and 

(3)  the  8  percent  delayed  retirement  credit 
(determined  under  section  202(w)  of  such 
Act  (42  UJS.C.  402(w))  be  fully  implemented 
by  the  year  2000. 

SBC  m.  BKTROACnVE  ENTrTLEMENTS  PROHIBIT- 
BO. 

(a)  In  OntnAL.— Section  202(JK4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  402(j)<4))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "if 
the  effect"  and  all  that  follows  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "if  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  benefit  to  which  such  individual 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  for  any  such 
month  would  be  subject  to  reduction  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (q).":  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking 
clauses  (i)  and  (iv)  and  redesignating  clauses 
(U),  (ill)  and  (v)  as  clauses  (i).  (ii).  and  (iil). 
respectively. 

(b)  EffK,iivt  DAT*.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  for 
monthly  benefits  payable  on  the  basis  of  ap- 
pUcations  filed  after  July  1989. 


UMI 


AtJTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOUIITm  ON  SCIXNCC  TBCHNOLOGT,  AlfS 
SPACE 

Mr.  BCTCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
conimittee  on  Science.  Technology, 
and  Space,  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  April  11.  1989.  at  9:30 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  fiscal 
year  1990  and  fiscal  year  1991  budget 
request  for  the  NASA  space  science 
and  applications  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
suBCOMMrrm  on  aviation 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee,  of  the  Committee 
on  Comment.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  April  11, 
1989.  at  9  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  to  ad- 
dress (xtncems  on  the  safety  and  air- 
worthiness of  older  aircraft^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OOKMrmB  ON  COlOfXRCX.  SCIKNCX.  AND 
TKANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  National 
Ocean  Policy  Study,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  April  11.  1989.  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  role  of  the  oceans  in 
global  climate  change. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

80BCOiaiITTKI  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  April  11.  1989. 
at  10  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  line 
item  veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOmtlTTEE  ON  COUKTS  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVK  PRACmCK 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  April  11, 
1989.  at  2  p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  in- 
terest swap  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  April  11.  1989.  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  intel- 
ligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
April  11,  1989,  at  2  p.m.  to  receive  tes- 
timony on  the  nominations  of  Jack 
Pamell  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  Richard  Crowder  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Conunittee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  April  11.  1989.  at  2:30  p.m. 
The  committee  will  hold  a  confirma- 
tion hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Susan  E]ngeleiter  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Tuesday,  April  11, 
1989  at  9  a.m.  in  open  session  to  con- 
tinue hearings  on  the  implications  of 
Gorbachev's  reforms  for  United  States 
and  allied  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  READINESS  SU8TAINABILITY 
AND  SUPPORT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Readiness,  Sustainabil- 
ity  and  Support  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Tuesday.  April  11,  1989  at  2  p.m.  in 
open/closed  session  to  review  recom- 
menclations  of  the  Defense  Secretary's 
Commission  on  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  suid  Human  Resources,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  11, 
1989  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  "Employee  Pension  Protection 
Act,"  S.  685. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WELCOME.  VICTORIA  JAKES 
KNOBLOCH 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  my  legisla- 
tive director.  Kevin  Knobloch.  has 
Joined  me  in  the  ranks  of  fatherhood. 
On  Monday.  April  10.  1989,  at  4:50 
p.m.,  Kevin  and  his  wife,  Liz  Buchan- 
an, became  the  proud  parents  of  a  6 
pound.  7.5  ounce  baby  girl.  Victoria 
Jakes  Knobloch.  I  would  like  to  be  one 
of  the  first  to  welcome  Victoria  into 
the  world  and  wish  her  a  healthy  and 
happy  future.  In  her  honor,  my  staff 
and  I  will  be  planting  a  tree.  As  Victo- 
ria grows,  so  will  her  tree  and  the 
future  of  oiu-  global  environment.* 


CANNON  AIR  FORCE  BASE  WINS 
NATIONAL  INSTALLATION  EX- 
CELLENCE AWARD 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
exciting  and  important  information 
concerning  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's annual  competition  for  instal- 
lation excellence. 

Each  year,  bases  within  the  three 
services  compete  for  an  award  estab- 
lished by  President  Reagan  in  1984.  an 
award  that  recognizes  the  outstanding 
efforts  of  the  people  who  operate  and 
maintain  our  military  installations. 

This  year's  winner  of  the  Installa- 
tion Excellence  Award  for  the  Air 
Force  is  Cannon  AFB.  NM.  a  decision 
that  means  that  Caimon  is  nothing 
less  than  the  very  best  base  in  the  Air 
Force. 

Base  officials  will  receive  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief's  Trophy  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  performance  of  the  27th 
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that  support 
Cannon  was  first  nominated  for  this 
award  by  the  Tactical  Air  Command 
as  the  outstanding  base  within  the 
command.  That  put  Cannon  in  compe- 
tition with  the  other  outstanding  fa- 
cilities nominated  throughout  the  Air 
Force. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Cannon  in  February,  and  I  can  tell  my 
colleagues  that  this  award  is  well  de- 
served. Colonel  Peterson,  commander 
of  the  27th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  and 


In  any  cf.se,  of  course,  Dora  Kazachkova, 
like  Peggy  Say,  will  keep  fighting.* 


try  to  free  our  hostages  only  through  "quiet 
diplomacy"?  Or  should  we  also  try  to  exert 
pressure  through  public  protest,  political 
action  and  warnings  of  retaliation— if  we 
can  muster  enough  strength  to  mean  them? 

Mrs.  Say  and  Mrs.  Kazachkova  are  fight- 
ing as  publicly  as  they  can.  They  know  re- 
membrance is  what  the  prisoners  want  more 
than  anything  but  freedom.  They  believe 
that  for  their  prisoners,  being  remembered 
is  the  essence  of  life,  and  that  without  it 
their  agony  will  continue  and  could  end  in 
death. 

Mrs.  Say  fights  for  Terry  Anderson,  the 


Colonel  Benson,  the  base  commander,  Associated  Press  bureau  chief  kidnapped  in 
have  done  an  outstanding  job.  Their  Beirut  by  a  Muslim  terrorist  band.  It  is  in- 
good  work  is  reflected  in  tremendous  spir«d  and  armed  by  Iran  and  operates  in 
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munities  will  not  be  able  to  rest  on 
their  laurels.  They  face  a  new  chal- 
lenge as  a  result  of  a  major  realign- 
ment proposed  by  the  Base  Closure 
Commission.  More  than  1,100  people 
will  be  reassigned  to  Cannon  as  part  of 
a  move  to  bring  all  U.S.-based  F-111 
aircraft  with  a  similar  mission  to  a 
single  base. 

I  am  certain  that  the  challenge  will 
•e  met  and  that  the  standards  of  ex- 
cellence achieved  at  Cannon  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  highest  in  the  Air 
Force. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  the 
men  and  women  of  Cannon  Air  Force 
Base  for  their  outstanding  service  to 
America.  And  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  them  as  they  prepare  for  a 
broader  mission  in  the  future.* 


I       TERRY  ANDERSON 
•  Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    President, 
today  marks  the  1,487th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 
I  ask  that  a  column  by  A.M.  Rosen- 


speeches,  holds  press  conferences,  argues  in 
public  and  private  with  United  States  offi- 
cials. 

She  just  cannot  believe  a  Government  as 
rich  and  powerful  as  the  United  States  can 
do  nothing  about  the  nine  American  hos- 
tages but  shuffle  its  feet  in  embarrassment. 

Mrs.  Kazachkova  is  77  years  old.  Her  son, 
Mikhail  Petrovlch  Kazachkova,  a  physicist, 
was  Imprisoned  In  1975  after  talking  with 
American  consular  officials  about  leaving 
the  Soviet  Union.  She  cannot  travel  or 
appear  on  TV,  but  she  keeps  fighting  Soviet 
officialdom,  battling  for  her  son  as  best  she 
can. 

I  have  never  met  Mrs.  Kazachkova  or  her 
son,  but  one  day  late  last  year  I  heard  his 
voice.  I  was  allowed  to  visit  Perm  35,  the 
prison  camp  where  he  was  held.  No  foreign- 
er had  been  permitted  before,  and  the  word 
got  around  the  prison  days  In  advance. 

When  I  was  walking  between  barracks,  a 
window  above  was  flung  open.  Somebody 
managed  to  cry  out  "We  must  see  you," 
before  the  window  was  slammed  down.  It 
came  from  a  hospital  ward  where  six  men 
had  been  locked  away  from  the  visitors. 

The  Soviet  commandant  knew  who  It  was 
without  looking  up:  "Kazachkova." 

Before  we  left  the  camp,  we  read  to  the 
Soviet  officers  the  names  of  all  the  prison- 


SENATOR  HUMPHREY'S 
WASHINGTON  POST  ARTICLE 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  Sen- 
ators to  an  important  article  in  today's 
Washington  Post  coauthored  by  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Gordon  Humphrey,  and  Representa- 
tive Frank  Wolf. 

The  article— entitled  "Act  Now  To 
Save  Lives  in  Sudan"— is  a  compelling 
account  of  the  plight  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
have  fallen  victim  to  Sudan's  man- 
made  famine. 

Senator  Humphrey's  account  makes 
clearer  than  ever  before  the  need  for 
immediate  action  on  this  crisis.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  his  leadership  on 
this,  as  on  other  issues— and  regret  all 
the  more  his  decision  to  leave  this 
body  for  the  greener  pastures  of  his 
lovely  home  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Act  Now  To  Save  Lives  in  Sin>AH 

There  are  about  25,000  characters  on  this 
newspaper  page.  Last  year  between  10  and 
20  times  that  number  of  people— 250,000  to 
500,000— died  from  starvation  and  disease  in 
Sudan  as  the  result  of  a  man-made  famine. 

There  Is  plenty  of  blame  for  both  sides  In 
the  brutal  civil  war  that  has  raged  for 
nearly  a  decade.  Both  sides  have  used  food 
as  a  weapon,  and  the  suffering  is  compara- 
ble to  the  Ethiopian  famine  of  1984  and 
1985.  But  there  Is  reason  to  hope  now  that 
the  situation  will  Improve. 

Recently  we  traveled  with  Rep.  Gary  Ack- 
erman  (D-N.Y.)  to  an  Isolated  camp  In  the 
Sudanese  bush  and  met  with  Col.  John 
Garang.  head  of  the  Sudanese  Peoples  Lib- 
eration Army.  He  agreed  to  allow  free  and 
safe  passage  of  food  from  any  neighboring 
country  Into  areas  of  southern  Sudan  under 
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the  Record. 
The  column  follows: 

PiGHTING  THE  SILENCE 

Peggy  Say  lives  in  a  pleasant  house  in 
Cadiz.  Kentucky,  and  anguishes  every  day 
of  her  life  for  her  brother.  For  four  years  he 
has  been  chained  to  a  wall  in  a  basement  in 
Beirut. 

Dora  Kazachkova  lives  in  one  room  m  a 
communal  apartment  in  Leningrad,  and 
every  day  of  her  life  Is  heavy  with  worry 
about  her  son.  For  13  years  he  has  been  a 
political  prisoner  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Now 
he  Is  In  a  prison  camp  In  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. No  maU  Is  going  through.  His  mother 
fears  that  means  he  Is  alone  and  cold  In  a 
punishment  cell. 

The  two  women  have  never  met  and  do 
not  know  each  other's  names.  But  they  have 
something  in  common  beyond  sorrow  for  be- 
loved captives.  They  are  fighters  and  will 
neither  rest  nor  be  quiet. 

It  Is  hard  to  be  a  fighter  for  prisoners  held 
by  Muslim  fanatics  or  the  Soviet  prison 
system.  So  many  friends  and  advisers  tell 
you  to  be  silent  lest  the  prisoner  suffer  even 
more  and  longer. 

The  stories  of  the  two  women  are  suffi- 
cient in  themselves.  But  the  same  conflict 


and  those  who  had  tried  to  approach  us  but 
were  kept  away— Including  Mr.  Kazachkova. 
We  asked  for  assurances  that  no  penalties 
would  be  ImpKJsed  on  them.  We  were  given 
promises:  no  reprisals. 

Now  here  Is  a  detailed  message  to  me  from 
Mrs.  Kazachkova.  She  says  that  after  the 
visit  reprisals  were  taken.  She  says  food  Is 
worse  than  ever.  She  says  her  son  Is  111,  that 
she  fears  he  Is  on  a  hunger  strike  and  In  a 
punishment  cell,  because  their  letters  to 
each  other  are  suddenly  being  confiscated. 

Requests  for  Investigation  have  been  sent 
to  Soviet  officials  by  Helsinki  Watch  of  New 
York  and  by  American  scientists  who  feel  a 
professional  kinship  with  Mr.  Kazachkova. 
No  reply  yet.  Two  letters  sent  by  the  Ameri- 
can scientists,  to  Mr.  Kazachkova  and  to  the 
Soviet  commandant,  correctly  addressed  to 
the  camp,  have  been  returned  marked  "Un- 
known." 

This  column  is  another  request,  specifical- 
ly to  Ivan  Rakhmanln,  the  Soviet  procura- 
tor who  accompanied  me  to  the  prison,  and 
to  Moscow  News,  whose  editor  staxmchly  in- 
sisted that  the  promise  of  my  visit  to  the 
camp  be  fulfilled.  Please  find  out  whether 
the  no-reprisal  pledge  is  being  carried  out  in 
good  faith— for  all  the  prisoners  who  spoke, 
including  the  man  In  the  window. 


destined  for  government-held  towns,  such  as 
Juba,  to  pass  through  SPLA  territory  un- 
hindered. To  demonstrate  his  good  will, 
Garang  promised  to  send  his  third  In  com- 
mand. Dr.  Lam  Akol,  to  Nairobi,  where  the 
relief  effort  for  southern  Sudan  is  being  co- 
ordinated by  private  humanitarian  groups. 

Garang's  commitment  to  us,  combined 
with  the  Sudanese  government's  similar  as- 
surances to  the  United  Nations,  means  that 
efforts  can  be  stepped  up  to  preposition 
food  In  advance  of  the  rainy  season.  Prom 
May  through  November,  the  roads  are 
nearly  Impassable.  Absent  pre-positlonlng, 
more  than  a  quarter-million  people  could 
die  of  starvation  again  this  year,  according 
to  United  Nations  estimates. 

What  can  the  United  States  do  to  avert 
that  catastrophe?  The  Bush  administration 
should  substantially  Increase  funding  to 
proven  relief  programs  already  in  place  and 
pressure  our  allies,  who  so  far  have  been 
laggards,  to  do  the  same.  The  airlifts  from 
Nairobi  and  Entebbe  to  Juba  run  by  World 
Vision,  Lutheran  World  Services,  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
are  working  well,  by  our  observation.  There 
are  roughly  200,000  refugees  in  Juba  who 
are  totally  dependent  on  the  airlifts.  Howev- 
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er,  fundlns  for  some  of  the  flifhts  Is  so  pre- 
carious that  contracts  for  planes  are  being 
extended  on  a  week-to-week  basis.  The  pro- 
gram which  trucks  food  from  Kenya  to  Ka- 
rpoeta,  Sudan,  and  from  there  to  other 
southern  areas  also  is  working  well,  but 
should  be  greatly  expanded.  It  is  largely 
paid  for  by  the  United  States  and  operated 
by  the  Norwegian  Peoples  Aid  Organization 
and  the  World  Pood  Program. 

Even  under  the  best  circumstances,  how- 
ever, acute  local  crises  are  going  to  occur. 
Red  tape  and  backtracking  are  endemic  in 
Sudan.  As  an  insurance  policy,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration should  lay  plans  for  airdrops  to 
deal  with  the  crises.  This  will  take  further 
negotiations  with  the  parties. 

Last  year  was  a  time  of  learning  at  great 
human  expense.  This  year  we  can  have  no 
excuse,  especially  in  light  of  Col.  Oarang's 
offer.  We  must  cut  through  the  red  tape, 
dispense  with  grandiose  schemes,  and  more 
fully  fund  those  programs  which  have 
proven  they  can  do  the  Job.  In  Sudan,  time 
is  measured  In  human  lives  lost.  By  its  lead- 
ership. America  can  do  much  in  the  next 
several  weeks  to  save  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives.* 


in  Rhode  Island.  And  for  all  of  us.  I 
would  like  to  again  say,  "Welcome 
back."* 


UMI 


WELCOMING     THE     REOPENING 

OP     THE     MARTIN     COPELAND 

OPTICAL        CO.        IN        RHODE 

ISLAND 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  the  re- 
opening of  the  Martin-Copeland  Opti- 
cal Co.  in  Rhode  Island.  This  is  an  old, 
respected  Rhode  Island  company,  and 
on  behalf  of  all  Rhode  Islanders,  I 
would  like  to  welcome  the  company 
and  its  employees  back  in  business  in 
our  State. 

The  optical  frames  company  first 
opened  its  doors  108  years  ago  in  east 
Providence.  As  a  local  manufacturer 
and  employer,  Martin-Copeland 
played  an  important  role  in  the 
growth  of  our  State's  economy,  and  in 
the  State's  history.  By  1982,  the  com- 
pany was  responsible  for  roughly  600 
employees. 

Last  December,  after  some  economic 
setbacks,  the  company  assets  were 
turned  over  to  the  bank  and  employ- 
ees were  laid  off.  I  am  proud  to  say 
within  3  weeks— thanks  to  the  hard 
work  of  President  Curt  Rogers,  new 
owner  Lou  Schwartz,  and  many 
others— the  Martin-Copeland  Co.  re- 
opened. Sixty-six  employees  are  al- 
ready hard  at  work,  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  the  company  will  be 
stronger  than  ever  in  the  near  future. 

In  light  of  our  current  trade  deficit, 
this  reopening  is  especially  significant. 
It  represents  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
Rhode  Islanders  and  others  that  we 
can  and  will  keep  our  economy  going 
strong.  Both  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr. 
Schwartz  have  expressed  their  com- 
mitment to  expanding  the  business 
abroad— to  Canada,  and  Europe.  That 
sounds  like  new  opportunities  and  new 
Jobs  to  me,  and  should  be  good  news  to 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  the  Martin-Copeland 
Co.  reopening  is  important  to  all  of  us 


THE  NATURAL  GAS 
REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  625,  the 
Natural  Gas  Regulatory  Reform  Act,  a 
bill  sponsored  by  my  colleagues  Sena- 
tor NicKLEs  of  Oklahoma  and  Senator 
Ford  of  Kentucky  that  would  elimi- 
nate the  last  vestiges  of  natural  gas 
wellhead  price  controls  by  January  1. 
1993. 

Now  is  the  time  to  complete  the  de- 
control of  wellhead  natural  gas  prices. 
Our  experience  with  partial  wellhead 
decontrol  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  and  with  the  total 
decontrol  of  crude  oil  prices  has 
proven  unquestionably  that  energy 
markets  respond  favorably,  both  in 
terms  of  price  and  supply,  to  free 
market  forces.  Price  controls  at  the 
wellhead  are  a  regulatory  anachro- 
nism, as  proven  by  the  fact  that  natu- 
ral gas  is  the  only  commodity  that  re- 
mains subject  to  Federal  price  controls 
at  its  source. 

The  remaining  wellhead  price  con- 
trols under  the  NGPA  do  not  protect 
the  consuming  public  and,  over  the 
long  run,  may  operate  to  the  public's 
detriment  by  distorting  the  prompt 
and  accurate  transmittal  of  market 
signals  that  is  necessary  if  adequate 
gas  supplies  are  to  be  available.  The 
Department  of  Energy's  Energy  Infor- 
mation Administration  [EIA]  esti- 
mates in  1988—39  percent  of  flowing 
natural  gas  remained  subject  to  NGPA 
price  controls.  However,  EIA  also  esti- 
mates that  in  1988  only  6  percent  of 
flowing  gas  was  subject  to  NGPA  price 
controls  set  at  below  the  prevailing 
market  rate  for  natural  gas.  Thus,  94 
percent  of  flowing  gas  was  effectively 
decontrolled.  With  such  an  insignifi- 
cant percentage  of  flowing  gas  subject 
to  effective  price  controls,  the  remain- 
ing NGPA  price  controls  do  little  to 
protect  the  consuming  public  from  the 
vagaries  of  the  market. 

The  chronic  oversupply  situation 
that  characterized  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry for  the  past  6  years  should  soon 
end.  When  this  occurs,  fully  respon- 
sive natural  gas  markets  will  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demand  for  natural 
gas.  First,  the  need  for  a  clean-burning 
fuel  for  purposes  of  compliance  with 
environmental  regulations.  Second, 
the  need  to  enhance  our  Nation's 
energy  security  and  the  role  that  natu- 
ral gas  can  play  in  displacing  imported 
petroleum.  Third,  the  need  for  new 
electric  generating  capacity,  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  which  is  projected  to 
be  gas-fired. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  S.  625  will 
benefit  natural  gas  consumers,  be- 
cause the  elimination  of  remaining 
wellhead  price  controls  will  increase 


the  competition  in  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry that  has  been  fostered  by  par- 
tial wellhead  price  decontrol  under  the 
NGPA  and  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission's  initiatives 
promoting  open  access  transmission. 
As  a  result,  consimiers  will  receive  in- 
creased supplies  of  affordable  natural 
gas  in  the  near  term  and  will  be  en- 
sured adequate  supplies  of  natural  gas 
in  the  years  to  come. 

S.  625  represents  a  consensus  posi- 
tion that  can  be  supported  by  all  seg- 
ments of  that  natural  gas  industry. 
The  bill  does  not  contain  any  special 
interest  provisions  that  might  put  one 
segment  of  the  industry  at  an  advan- 
tage over  another.  Finally  and  impor- 
tantly, the  phased  decontrol  that 
would  be  authorized  by  S.  625  will  act 
as  a  cushion  to  protect  natural  gas 
consumers  from  any  unintended  con- 
sequences of  this  final  phase  of  well- 
head price  decontrol. 

The  natural  gas  industry  is  very  im- 
portant to  my  constituents  in  New 
Mexico.  New  Mexico  ranks  fourth 
among  the  States  in  natural  gas  pro- 
duction. There  are  5,000  natural  gas 
wells  throughout  the  State  that 
produce  200  million  cubic  feet  iier 
month.  Approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  revenues  going  into  New  Mexico's 
general  fund  comes  from  oil  and  gas 
related  taxes,  royalties,  and  perma- 
nent fund  earnings.  The  State  reve- 
nues derived  directly  form  oil  and  gas 
sources  totaled  750.7  million  in  1987. 
Employment  in  the  industry  totals  ap- 
proximately 10,000.  Clearly,  New 
Mexico  benefits  from  the  exploration 
and  development  of  natural  gas,  and 
the  citizens  of  the  State  strongly  sup- 
port any  effective  effort  to  increase 
the  production  of  this  clean  burning 
energy  resource.  This  legislation  is 
clearly  an  important  part  of  that 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  put  our  national 
energy  policy  for  natural  gas  on  the 
right  track.* 


REEDUCATION  CAMP 
PRISONERS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  introduced  legislation  which 
calls  upon  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam to  expedite  the  release  and  emi- 
gration of  reeducation  camp  pri- 
sioners. 

My  resolution— Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  16— sends  an  important 
message  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
the  thousands  of  Vietnamese  who 
were  associated  with  the  United 
States-backed  Government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

After  the  faU  of  Saigon  in  April, 
1975,  about  130,000  Vietnamese  who 
had  been  associated  with  the  former 
administration  and  armed  forces  fled. 
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Most  of  these  refugees  settled  in  the 
United  States.  Many  more,  however, 
were  not  so  fortunate.  Between  1975 
and  1978,  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  established  its  infamous  re- 
education camps;  into  which  it  put 
former  officials  and  military  officers 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government, 
dissident  intellectuals,  clergymen,  and 
others  it  perceived  as  a  threat.  Al- 
though estimates  vary  greatly,  as 
many  as  1  million  Vietnamese  have 
been  imprisoned  in  these  camps  since 
1975. 

Some  of  these  prisoners  gained  their 
release  in  a  few  weeks,  some  in  a  few 
years— the  Vietnamese  authorities 
appear  to  have  arbitrary  sentencing 
procedures.  However,  as  of  1980,  there 
were  about  200,000  so-called  long-stay- 
ers in  the  camps.  Today,  14  years  after 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  there 
are  still  some  2.000  prisoners  languish- 
ing in  reeducation  camps. 
'  Mr.  President,  whether  their  sen- 
tence was  12  weeks  or  12  years,  reedu- 
cation camp  prisoners  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  States  or  its 
sdlies,  and  were  hence  political  prison- 
ers, deserve  the  opportunity  to  come 
to  this  country.  That  has  consistently 
been  the  U.S.  position  and  for  good 
reasons.  First,  we  must  recognize  that 
these  people  paid  dearly  for  their  af- 
filiation with  the  United  States. 
Former  reeducation  camp  prisoners 
have  reported  that  when  high-ranking 
officials  were  not  around,  camp  guards 
have  kicked  to  death  inmates  who 
seemed  to  resist  orders.  Indeed,  the 
authorities  in  the  camps  attempt  to 
force  conformity  through  confine- 
ment, hard  labor,  and  indoctrination. 
Conditions  are  so  severe  in  the  camps 
that  a  significant  number  of  deaths 
are  reported  due  to  malnutrition,  ex- 
haustion, and  other  unnatural  causes. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  many  of 
these  prisoners  have  relatives  in  the 
United  States.  For  these  relatives, 
every  day  is  filled  with  anxiety  and  de- 
spair over  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones. 

Although  both  the  United  States 
and  Vietnam  have  agreed  that  reedu- 
cation camp  prisoners  should  be  al- 
lowed to  emigrate,  efforts  toward  this 
end  have  been  frustrated.  The  Ameri- 
can position  in  favor  of  the  emigration 
of  reeducation  camp  prisoners  was 
made  clear  in  high-level  talks  between 
United  States  and  Vietnamese  officials 
in  1986  and  1987. 

In  the  summer  of  1988.  a  United 
States  delegation,  headed  by  Gen. 
John  Vessey  of  Mirmesota.  held  fur- 
ther talks  with  Vietnamese  officials  on 
this  issue.  A  joint  statement  issued  on 
July  15.  1988.  "reaffirmed  the  policy 
of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
that  released  detainees  and  their  close 
family  members  would  be  permitted  to 
emigrate  overseas  if  they  so  desired." 
Not  long  after  this  statement,  howev- 
er, the  Vietnamese  back-tracked  and 


unilaterally  suspended  talks  on  imple- 
menting this  program. 

Vietnam  has  given  contradictory  sig- 
nals about  the  fate  of  the  reeducation 
camp  prisoners.  We  must  continue  to 
press  the  Vietnamese  to  resimie  frank 
and  productive  talks  on  this  most  im- 
portant humanitarian  concern.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  firm  and  consistent 
pressure  on  the  Vietnamese  can 
produce  results.  Such  pressure  has  al- 
ready gained  more  cooperation  from 
Vietnam  on  the  MIA-POW  issue  and 
on  the  emigration  of  Amerasian  chil- 
dren. 

In  April  1987,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  authored 
by  Senator  Kennedy,  which  called 
upon  Vietnam  to  release  and  allow  the 
emigration  of  reeducation  camp  pris- 
oners. This  past  December,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Brotherhood  of  Asian 
Trade  Unionists  passed  a  resolution 
demanding  that  Vietnam  release  all 
political  prisoners. 

My  resolution  is  intended  to  comple- 
ment our  previous  efforts  on  behalf  of 
reeducation  camp  prisoners.  Identical 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Frank  Wolf. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  will  soon 
be  able  to  resimie  making  real 
progress  on  the  release  and  emigration 
of  Vietnamese  reeducation  camp  pris- 
oners.* 


POPULATION  FRONT 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
an  editorial  by  Mr.  Waldo  Proffitt 
which  appeared  in  the  Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune  on  February  7.  In  a 
time  when  we  hear  increasingly  more 
about  threats  to  the  global  environ- 
ment, it  seems  to  me  that  the  econom- 
ic, social,  and  regional  security  ramifi- 
cations of  a  growing  world  population 
are  worthy  of  our  serious  consider- 
ation. To  that  end,  I  bring  Mr.  Prof- 
fitfs  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

tProm  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune.  Feb.  7. 

1989] 

Good  News  on  Population  F^ont 

(By  Waldo  Proffitt) 

The  Census  Bureau  predicts— with  less 
than  100  percent  confidence— that  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  Stetes  will  peak  near 
the  300  million  mark  about  50  years  from 
now,  and  decline  very  gradually  for  the  rest 
of  the  21st  Century. 

The  prediction  has  brought  a  mixed  reac- 
tion. Some  people  say  it's  good.  Others  say 
it's  bad.  Permit  me  to  associate  myself  with 
those  who  say  it's  good.  Actually,  wonderful. 

Most  of  the  world's  critical  problems  can 
be  traced  to  an  imbalance  between  resources 
and  people.  Most  of  the  time  we  hear  the 
Imbalance  blamed  on  a  shortage  of  re- 
sources—food, land,  money,  skill,  energy. 
But  It  is  just  as  accurate,  and  more  repre- 
sentative of  what  has  been  happening,  to 
blame  the  imbalance  on  too  many  people. 

In  the  most  advanced  and  literate  nations, 
men  and  women  of  child-bearing  age  have 


reacted  to  problems  arising  from  the  re- 
source-people imbalance  by  deciding  to  have 
fewer  children.  Birth  rates  In  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  dropped  to  the  re- 
placement level,  or  lower.  Birth  rates  in  the 
United  States  are  following  the  same  pat- 
tern. Our  annual  rate  of  population  growth 
is  now  at  .8  of  1  percent  and  dropping. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  the  more  affluent, 
better-educated  citizens  who  have  done  the 
most  to  lower  the  birth  rate.  And.  among 
nations,  it  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  industrialized,  prosperous  nations  which 
are  achieving  stable  populations,  while  the 
poorest  nations  have  the  tiighest  birth 
rates. 

You  can  argue  that  the  thing  to  do  for  the 
well-off  citizens  or  nations  is  to  get  busy  and 
catch  up  In  the  birth  rate  race.  But  it's  a 
prescription  for  disaster.  A  race  between  the 
"haves"  and  the  "have  nots"  to  see  who  can 
procreate  the  fastest  is  sure  to  end  with  the 
entire  human  race  numbered  among  the 
"have  nots."  Nobody  wins.  The  way  for  ev- 
erybody to  win  is  for  the  people  of  the 
Earth  to  decide  to  live  within  their  re- 
sources, and  it  is  up  to  the  more  fortunate 
nations  to  show  the  way  and  persuade 
others  to  follow. 

At  some  point  the  population  of  the 
human  race  will  stop  Increasing.  Our  num- 
bers now  stand  at  well  over  five  billion.  We 
do  not  luiow  how  many  people  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  resources  of  the  Earth.  The 
present  five  billion  are  not  being  supported 
in  decent  style.  At  least  a  billion  of  them 
live  on  the  edge  of  death  in  himger,  poverty 
and  pain. 

No  small  portion  of  their  suffering  results 
from  imperfect  economic  or  political  struc- 
tures or  from  the  simple  inhumanity  of  man 
to  man.  If  all  our  social  systems  worked  per- 
fectly, we  could  probably  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  five  billion  people. 

But  how  many  more?  Can  the  Earth  sus- 
tain 10  billion  people?  Twenty  billion? 
World  population  In  this  century  has  been 
growing  at  a  rate  that  would  lead  to  a  dou- 
bling In  less  than  30  years.  That  would  give 
us  10  billion  by  2020  and  20  billion  by  2050. 
It  ain't  gonna  happen,  friends. 
Before  it  does,  population  growth  will  be 
stopped  by  pestilence,  starvation,  or  war. 

Or  by  sensible  population  policies,  adopt- 
ed by  sensible  nations  In  their  enlightened 
self-Interest. 

That  would  be  by  far  the  best  way.  But  it 
will  take  a  lot  of  luck  and  a  lot  of  smarts. 
Working  against  it  are  forces  of  religion  and 
nationalism  and.  In  the  regions  of  the  world 
with  the  most  to  gain  from  slower  popula- 
tion growth,  a  deep-seated  suspicion  that 
the  very  Idea  Is  a  scheme  by  Europeans  and 
North  Americans  to  regain  or  retain  influ- 
ence and  power. 

In  the  Reagan  administration,  this  na- 
tion's approach  to  population  policy  could 
be  fairly  described  as  dumb.  Counterproduc- 
tive, too.  We  not  only  abandoned  policies 
and  programs  that  had  long  been  supported 
by  both  major  parties,  but  we  talked  and 
acted  as  If  we  didn't  care  about  what  hap- 
pens to  world  population. 

I  hope  that  is  changing.  It's  too  early  to 
be  sure,  but  I  have  a  feeling  the  key  people 
In  the  Bush  administration  know  that  popu- 
lation policy  Is  just  as  crucial  as  nuclear 
arms  control  to  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation.  And  will  have  to  be  handled 
with  as  much,  or  more,  determination,  good 
sense  and  good  will. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  we  will  sooner  be  able  to  stabilize 
levels  of  nuclear  weaponry  than  to  stabilize 
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world  population  at  a  level  that  will  allow 
the  people  of  all  nations  to  enjoy  life,  liber- 
ty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.* 


RULES  OP  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  lOlST 
CONGRESS 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in 
compliance  with  section  133(b)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  is  publishing  the  Com- 
mittee's rules,  which  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Record. 

The  rules  are  as  follows: 
RuLxs  or  THX  Senate  Select  Committee  on 

IlfDIAM  AlTAIHS  FOR  THE  lOlST  CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE  RULES 

Rule  1.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
Senate  Resolution  4,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  by  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
vision of  such  are  applicable  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  as  supple- 
mented by  these  rules,  are  adopted  as  the 
rules  of  the  Committee. 

meetincs  of  the  committee 

Rule  2.  The  Committee  shall  meet  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month 
while  the  Congress  is  in  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  business,  unless,  for  the 
convenience  of  Members,  the  Chairman 
shall  set  some  other  day  for  a  meeting.  Ad- 
ditional meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
Chairman  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

OPEN  HEARINGS  AND  MEETINGS 

Rule  3.  Hearings  and  business  meetings  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  Committee  by  majority 
vote  orders  a  closed  hearing  or  meeting. 

REARING  raOCEDURE 

Rule  4(a).  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  held  by  the  Committee  at 
least  one  week  in  advance  of  such  hearing 
unless  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  de- 
termines that  the  hearing  is  noncontrover- 
sial  or  that  special  circumstances  require  ex- 
pedited procedures  and  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  concurs.  In  no  case  shall  a  hear- 
ing be  conducted  with  less  than  24  hours 
notice. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  shall  file  with  the  Commit- 
tee, at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ing, a  written  statement  of  his  or  her  testi- 
mony with  as  many  copies  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  prescribes. 

(c)  Each  Member  shall  be  limited  to  five 
(5)  minutes  in  the  questioning  of  any  wit- 
ness until  such  time  as  all  members  who  so 
desire  have  had  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  witness  unless  the  Committee  shall 
decide  otherwise. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  Minority 
Member  or  the  ranking  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Members  present  at  the  hearing  may 
each  appoint  one  Committee  staff  member 
to  question  each  witness.  Such  staff 
member  may  question  the  witness  only  after 
aU  Members  present  have  completed  their 
questioning  of  the  witness  or  at  such  other 
time  as  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Members  present  may 


MErmC  AGENDA 

Rule  5<a).  A  leclslative  measure  or  subject 
■ball  be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  next 


following  business  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee if  a  written  request  for  such  inclusion 
has  been  filed  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  at  least  one  (1)  week  prior  to 
such  meeting.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  include  leg- 
islative measures  or  subjects  on  the  Com- 
mittee agenda  in  the  absence  of  such  re- 
quest. 

<b)  The  agenda  for  any  business  meeting 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  provided  to  each 
Member  and  made  available  to  the  public  at 
least  three  (3)  days  prior  to  such  meeting, 
and  no  new  items  may  be  added  after  the 
agenda  is  so  published  except  by  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee.  The  Clerk  shall  promptly  notify 
absent  Members  of  any  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  matters  not  included  in  the 
published  agenda. 

CONDUCT  OP  BUSINESS 

Rule  6(a).  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c).  five  Memliers  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  business 
of  the  Committee. 

(b)  A  measure  may  be  ordered  reported 
from  the  Committee  by  a  motion  made  in 
proper  order  by  a  Member  followed  by  the 
polling  of  the  Members  in  the  absence  of  a 
quonim  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting. 

(c)  One  Member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  hearing  or 
taking  testimony  on  any  measure  before  the 
Committee. 

VOTING 

Rule  7(a).  A  rollcall  of  the  Members  shall 
be  taken  upon  the  request  of  any  Member. 

(b)  Proxy  voting  shall  be  permitted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
presence  of  a  quorum.  Unless  further  limit- 
ed, a  proxy  shall  be  exercised  only  upon  the 
date  for  which  it  is  given  and  upon  the 
items  published  in  the  agenda  for  that  date. 

SWORN  TESTIMONY  AND  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

Rule  8.  Witnesses  in  Committee  hearings 
may  be  required  to  give  testimony  under 
oath  whenever  the  Chairman  or  ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  of  the  Committee  deems 
such  to  be  necessary.  At  any  hearing  to  con- 
firm a  Presidential  nomination,  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  nominee,  and  at  the  request  of 
any  Member,  any  other  witness  shall  be 
taken  under  oath.  Every  nominee  shall 
submit  a  financial  statement  on  forms  to  be 
perfected  by  the  Committee,  which  shall  be 
sworn  to  by  the  nominee  as  to  its  complete- 
ness and  accuracy.  All  such  statements  shall 
be  made  public  by  the  Committee  unless  the 
Committee  in  executive  session  determines 
that  special  circumstances  require  a  full  or 
partial  exception  to  this  rule.  Members  of 
the  Committee  are  urged  to  make  public  a 
complete  disclosure  of  their  financial  inter- 
ests on  forms  to  be  perfected  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  manner  required  in  the  case  of 
Presidential  nominees. 

CONFIDENTIAL  TESTIMONY 

Rule  9.  No  confidential  testimony  taken 
by  or  confidential  material  presented  to  the 
Committee  or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  closed  Committee  hearing  or  business 
meeting  shall  be  made  public  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  author- 
ized by  a  majority  of  the  Meml>ers  of  the 
Committee  at  a  business  meeting  called  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  a  determina- 
tion. 

DEFAMATORY  STATEMENTS 

Rule  10.  Any  person  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned, or  who  is  specifically  identified  in,  or 


who  believes  that  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence presented  at,  an  open  Committee 
hearing  tends  to  defame  him  or  otherwise 
adversely  affect  his  reputation  may  file  with 
the  Committee  for  its  consideration  and 
action  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant 
to  such  testimony  or  evidence. 

BROADCASTING  OP  HEARINGS  OR  MEETINGS 

Rule  11.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  by  the 
Committee  which  is  open  to  the  public  may 
be  covered  in  whole  or  in  part  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  or  still  photogra- 
phy. Photographers  and  reports  using  me- 
chanical recording  filming,  or  broadcasting 
devices  shall  position  their  equipment  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  seating,  vision,  and 
hearing  of  Members  and  staff  on  the  dais  or 
with  the  orderly  process  of  the  meeting  or 
hearing. 

AMENDING  THE  RULES 

Rule  12.  These  rules  may  be  amended  only 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  Members  of 
the  Committee  in  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Committee: 

Provided,  That  no  vote  may  be  taken  on 
any  proposed  amendment  unless  such 
amendment  is  reproduced  in  full  in  the 
Committee  agenda  for  such  meeting  at  least 
three  (3)  days  in  advance  of  such  meeting. 
Such  proposed  amendments  shall  be  mailed 
to  each  Member  of  the  Committee  at  least 
seven  (7)  calendar  days  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.* 


UMI 


A  DISAPPOINTING  DECISION- 
ACCESSIBLE  TRANSPORTATION 
FOR  THE  DISABLED 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  disappointment  at 
the  decision  made  yesterday  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  appeal  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals  decision  Adapt  versus  De- 
partment of  Transportation  [DOT], 
issued  on  February  13,  1989.  This 
court  ruling  represents  a  step  forward 
in  removing  transportation  barriers 
facing  many  of  our  disabled  citizens. 

In  short,  adapt:  First,  struck  down  a 
DOT  provision  allowing  local  transit 
systems  to  provide  services  to  disabled 
persons  only  if  advance  reservations 
are  made;  second,  required  that  buses 
bought  with  Federal  money  be  accessi- 
ble to  the  handicapped;  third,  required 
that  a  level  of  transportation  be  pro- 
vided to  those  not  able  to  use  buses 
and;  fourth,  struck  down  the  minimum 
3-percent  cap  which  under  current 
DOT  practices  allows  a  State  or  tran- 
sit system  to  comply  with  the  law  once 
they  have  spent  just  3  percent  of  their 
operating  budgets  on  disability  needs. 

If  allowed  to  stand  this  ruling  would 
help  reduce  many  of  the  transporta- 
tion barriers  facing  our  disabled  neigh- 
bors. It  would  accomplish  this  goal  as 
intended  by  Congress;  and  since  the 
ruling  would  phase  in  the  accessibility 
of  public  transportation,  it  would  do  so 
without  undue  expense  to  State  and 
\oczl  governments. 

Lack  of  accessible  transportation  is  a 
major  factor  in  limiting  educational 
and  employment  opportunities,  which 
are  the  key  to  self  sufficiency  and  in- 
dependence.   Conversely,    dependence 
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resulting  from  limiting  access,  not 
only  strips  a  measure  of  dignity  from 
capable  individuals,  but  in  terms  of 
social  services,  lost  wages,  and  wasted 
human  potential,  it  represents  an 
enormous  social  and  economic  cost. 

These  are  goals  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  during  his 
campaign,  and  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address.  This  case  gave  Presi- 
dent Bush  his  first  opportunity  to  act 
on  his  pledge  to  integrate  disabled  in- 
dividuals into  every  facet  of  every  day 
life.  But.  unfortunately,  with  the  deci- 
sion to  appeal,  a  real  opportunity  for 
immediate  progress  in  this  area,  was 
lost.* 


LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  BUSH 
ON  TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  April  10.  1989, 
marlcs  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act.  The  act  has 
served  both  the  United  States  and 
Taiwan  well  for  a  decade,  and  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  coming  years. 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  introduce 
for  the  record  a  letter  to  the  President 
from  Mr.  David  Tsai  of  the  Center  for 
Taiwan  International  Relations.  The 
letter  urges  that  the  future  of  Taiwan 
be  determined  by  the  people  who  live 
on  the  island.  I  have  long  advocated 
increased  democratization  and  self-de- 
termination for  the  people  of  Taiwan, 
and  believe  that  the  views  expressed  in 
the  letter  reflect  a  diversity  of  politi- 
cal opinion  which  Is  Increasingly  toler- 
ated by  the  government  In  Taipei. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Cknter  for  Taiwan 

iNTnUIATIONAL  RELATIONS, 

Washington,  DC,  February  17,  1989. 
Open  Letter  To  President  Bosh 
President  George  H.W.  Bush, 
The  WhiU  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  When  you  visit  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  (PRO  later  this 
month,  Chinese  leaders  are  bound  to  talk  to 
you  about  the  "Taiwan  question. "  The  Beij- 
ing authorities  Insist  that  the  island  is  part 
of  their  sovereign  territory,  and  refuse  to 
rule  out  the  use  of  force  to  make  good  on 
this  claim.  They  want  the  U.S.  to  press  the 
Taipei  authorities  to  enter  into  "reunifica- 
tion" negotiations. 

We  urge  you  not  to  make  any  concessions 
to  the  PRC  on  Taiwan's  international 
status.  Pour  previous  administrations  have 
progressively  weakened  U.S.  support  for  the 
right  of  Taiwan's  people  to  decide  that  ques- 
tion for  themselves. 

Ever  since  President  Nixon  made  his  his- 
toric trip  to  China  in  1972.  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  left  the  future  of  Taiwan  up  to 
the  "Chinese"  on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan 
Strait;  for  its  part,  the  U.S.  merely  hopes 
that  this  progress  will  come  about  by  peace- 
ful means. 

We  insist,  in  contrast,  that  sovereignty 
over  Taiwan  belongs  to  the  people  who  live 
on  the  island,  and  to  no  one  else.  If  the 
people  on  Taiwan  wish,  of  their  free  wiU,  to 
affiliate  by  some  means  with  another  coun- 
try, that  is  of  course  their  right.  However, 


the  community  of  nations  should  make  it 
clear  to  the  government  of  the  PRC  that  it 
will  oppose  any  effort  to  coerce  the  people 
of  Taiwan  into  "reunification"  with  the 
PRC 

At  present,  the  people  on  Taiwan  are  In- 
creasingly demanding  the  right  to  decide 
their  future  for  themselves.  In  November 
and  December  last  year,  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  all  over  the  island  joined  in  rallies 
for  a  "new  country,  new  parliament,  and 
new  system  of  government."  Neither  the 
PRC  nor  the  U.S.  can  afford  to  ignore  these 
demands. 

We  strongly  encourage  you  to  state  explic- 
itly to  the  Beijing  authorities  that  the  U.S. 
government  supports  the  right  of  the  people 
on  Taiwan  to  self-determination.  In  essence, 
this  was  U.S.  policy  prior  to  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  China  and  the  issuance  of 
the  "Shanghai  Communique."  Successive 
administrations  have  all  "acknowledged" 
that  "Taiwan  is  a  part  of  China."  The 
Reagan  Administration  went  so  far  as  to 
agree  to  Beijing's  demands  that  the  U.S. 
gradually  reduce  and  eventually  end  its 
sales  of  defensive  arms  to  Taiwan.  Accord- 
ing to  U.S.  law— the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
of  1979— these  sales  are  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  Taiwan's  needs,  not  the  de- 
mands of  a  nation  that  threatens  to  annex 
the  island  by  force. 

Furthermore,  unless  and  until  the  people 
of  Taiwan  enjoy  a  genuinely  democratic 
form  of  government,  it  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  determine  freely  the  status  of  the 
territory  in  which  they  live.  As  the  U.S. 
State  Department  has  stated  in  its  most 
recent  report  on  human  rights  in  Taiwan, 
'tClitizens  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
change  their  government."  Therefore,  your 
administration  should  also,  through  the  ap- 
propriate channels,  forcefully  communicate 
to  the  authorities  on  Taiwan  U.S.  support 
for  the  immediate  establishment  on  the 
island  of  a  form  of  government  based  on  the 
consent  of  Taiwan's  people. 

China  needs  U.S.  capital,  technology,  and 
diplomatic  support  as  much  as  the  U.S. 
needs  China's  markets  and  friendship. 
Moreover,  improving  U.S.-Soviet  relations 
have  made  the  idea  of  •playing  the  China 
card"  against  the  USSR  obsolete.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  need  for  the  U.S.  to  defer 
to  the  PRC  on  the  issue  of  Taiwan's  future. 
In  any  event,  the  U.S.  has  no  right  to 
trade  away  the  rights  of  the  people  on 
Taiwan.  While  we  strongly  support  friendly 
and  mutually  beneficial  relations  between 
the  U.S.  and  China,  we  believe  that  the  U.S. 
must  not  pursue  those  relations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  20  million  people  who  live  on 
the  "Beautiful  Island." 
Sincerely, 

David  W.  Tsai, 

President 

We  are  sending  this  letter  on  behalf  of 
our  organization  and  the  following: 

Ken  S.  Huang,  President,  Pormosan  Asso- 
ciation for  Human  Rights. 

Jim  J.  Lee,  President.  International  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Assn. 

Wen-yen  Chen,  President,  North  America 
Taiwanese  Professors'  Assn. 

Kun  T.  Liao,  President,  North  American 
Taiwanese  Medical  Assn. 

Ben  Hsieh,  President,  Taiwanese  Chris- 
tian Church  Council  of  North  America. 

Fu-mei  Chen,  President,  North  America 
Taiwanese  Spokespersons  for  Women's  As- 
sociation. 

Joyce  Weng,  President,  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Taiwan  Uterature. 
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Pearl  Tang  and  Nancy  Chen,  Women's 
Movement  for  Democracy  in  Taiwan.* 


TEN  PIECES  OF  THE  DRUG 
PUZZLE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  In 
Washington,  we  are  faced  dally  with 
headlines  telling  us  we  are  losing  the 
war  on  drugs.  But  no  city  or  communi- 
ty is  spared  the  heart  break  of  ruined 
lives  and  wasted  potential.  In  a  column 
I  write  for  newspapers  in  my  State,  I 
offer  10  commonsense  suggestions— 10 
pieces  of  the  drug  puzzle  that  we  have 
to  put  together.  I  ask  to  have  It  re- 
printed In  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Ten  Pieces  or  the  Drug  Puzzle 

Talk  to  someone  whose  son  or  daughter 
has  been  destroyed  by  drugs,  and  the  vi- 
ciousness  of  this  threat  overwhelms  you. 

The  United  States  is  5  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  yet  we  consume  50  per- 
cent of  the  world's  illegal  drugs. 

The  nation's  capital  is  experiencing  a 
wave  of  murders  related  t«  drugs.  And  while 
the  statistics  in  Washington  are  worse  than 
in  most  places,  if  we  overnight  got  rid  of  the 
drug  threat  in  every  urban  area  of  the 
nation,  we  would  still  face  a  serious  blight 
elsewhere. 

In  1988  four  times  as  many  people  died  of 
cocaine  as  in  1984. 

What  can  be  done? 

The  more  you  look  at  this  problem,  the 
more  clear  it  is  that  the  easy,  dramatic  an- 
swers will  not  work.  We'll  have  to  dig  in  and 
do  the  hard,  undramatic  things  that  count. 
What  are  they? 

1.  Drug  education  for  all  of  us.  The  public 
education  program  for  cigarettes  is  working. 
We're  saving  lives.  We  must  do  the  same  for 
drugs.  Sometimes  I  ask  high  school  stu- 
dents, "How  many  of  you  have  had  your 
parents  talk  to  you  about  drugs  in  the  last 
year?"  Few  hands  are  raised.  Drug  educa- 
tion in  our  schools,  on  the  media,  in  our 
churches  and  synagogues,  and  in  our  homes 
must  be  an  all-out  national  endeavor.  Some 
years  ago.  the  Kiwanis  Clubs  had  a  drug 
education  program.  A  host  of  other  organi- 
zations should  follow  their  fine  example. 

2.  Treatment  centers  must  l>e  available  for 
addicts  who  want  help.  In  many  areas  the 
wait  for  addicts  to  get  treatment  is  six 
months  to  a  year.  That  waiting  period  is  dy- 
namite. When  people  recognize  they  need 
help,  we  need  to  get  it  to  them  quickly.  The 
costs  of  waiting  are  high. 

3.  We  must  recognize  most  drugs  are  not 
used  by  addicts,  but  by  "good  citizens"  who 
want  a  special  thrill.  They  must  understand 
recreational  use  is  a  threat  to  them  and  to 
our  society.  For  example,  the  majority  of 
child  abuse  cases  today  are  drug  or  alcohol- 
related.  The  casual  user  is  like  the  person 
who  lights  a  match  at  a  service  station:  It 
may  explode.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
people  now  arrested  for  serious  crimes  test 
positive  for  drugs. 

4.  To  discourage  casual  users,  law  enforce- 
ment must  go  after  more  than  the  traffick- 
er. Yes,  throw  the  full  weight  of  the  law  at 
the  person  who  sells  drugs.  But  the  person 
who  buys  drugs  is  part  of  the  crime.  With 
rare  exceptions,  law  enforcement  today  goes 
after  only  the  seller.  We  don't  have  enough 
jails  to  house  people  if  we  go  after  those 
found  possessing  or  using  drugs.  But  routine 
fines  of  $500  or  $1,000  for  all  users— would 
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help.  And  I  also  favor  printing  in  newspa- 
pers the  names  of  thoee  convicted  of  posses- 
sion or  use. 

5.  Trials  for  those  accused  of  drug  traf- 
ficking should  be  set  as  quickly  as  possible 
so  the  penalty  Is  prompt,  as  well  as  severe. 

6.  Once  people  are  found  guilty  of  selling 
drugs,  if  they  wish  to  appeal  they  should 
stay  in  prison  while  they  appeal.  To  permit 
them  to  post  bond  after  conviction  and  walk 
the  streets  is  to  invite  more  drug  use  and 
sales. 

7.  High-rise  public  housing  \s  often  a 
haven  for  drug  users.  Where  that  is  a  prob- 
lem, take  a  lesson  from  Vince  Lane,  the  new 
Chicago  Housing  Authority  administrator, 
who  is  firmly  cracking  down. 

8.  Some  places  have  Inaugurated  a  hotline 
where  people  can  call  with  Information 
about  drug  dealing  but  remain  anonymous. 
We  need  more  hotlines  and  then  publicize 
their  existence. 

9.  For  other  countries  producing  drugs  we 
should  cooperate  in  trying  to  stop  produc- 
tion, but  make  it  clear  that  lack  of  coopera- 
tion by  them  will  result  in  economic  penal- 
ties. 

10.  Finally,  there  are  many  "small  things" 
all  of  us  must  do  to  stop  the  drug  traffic. 
Recently  I  drove  on  Cicero  Avenue  in  Chica- 
go and  across  the  large  street  was  a  l>anner: 
"Beepers  Sold  Here— No  Credit  Check." 

I  asked  the  young  man  driving  what  it 
meant.  He  replied  that  beepers  are  used  by 
teens  selling  drugs  to  avoid  t>eing  caught. 

"The  people  they're  trying  to  attract  sure 
do."  he  said,  "and  anyone  under  25  knows 
what  the  sign  means." 

If  he  is  correct,  that  store  is  involved  in  a 
legal  business  but  the  money  they  make  is 
blood  money.  The  media  should  shame 
them  out  of  business. 

These  10  things  are  among  pieces  of  the 
pu^e  that  we  have  to  put  together.  The 
task  will  not  be  easy,  nor  the  battle  quickly 
won.  But  win  it  we  must.* 


UMI 


BASE  CLOSING  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
clock  is  ticking  on  Implementing  the 
base  closing  legislation  we  enacted  last 
year.  I  hope  my  colleagues  take  a  good 
look  at  the  whole  concept  before  it  is 
too  late.  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
ought  to  have  tasked  the  Base  Closing 
Commission  to  look  first  at  closing 
overseas  bases.  But  even  accepting  the 
Commission's  mandate  to  examine  do- 
mestic bases  only.  There  are  simply 
too  many  errors  in  the  Commission's 
report  to  let  it  go  unchallenged. 

Inacciuiu;ie8  abound  in  the  case  of 
the  two  Illinois  bases  slated  for  clo- 
sure. Fort  Sheridan  and  Chanute  Air 
Force  Base.  My  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois.  Sena- 
tor AiAN  Dixon,  has  done  a  tremen- 
dous job  in  ferreting  out  the  many 
problems  with  the  base  closing  report 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Readiness  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  As  Sena- 
tor DixoH's  statement  from  the  March 
15.  1989,  base  closing  hearing  makes 
clear,  the  Commission  didn't  even  find 
the  time  to  visit  Chanute,  let  alone 
verify  the  figures  it  used  to  clobber 
the  base  and  the  host  community  of 
Rantoul. 


Mr.  President,  the  Base  Closing 
Commission  did  a  rush  job,  and  de- 
serves a  failing  grade.  Instead  of  prais- 
ing Port  Sheridan  and  Chanute— both 
of  which  have  done  a  stellar  job  over 
the  years— the  Commission  chose  to 
biu"y  them.  Let's  send  the  Commission 
back  to  do  the  job  right. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Senator  Dixon's  March  15 
opening  statement  and  to  a  letter  I 
wrote  on  March  1,  1989,  for  an  open 
meeting  on  the  future  of  Chanute,  ad- 
dressed to  the  acting  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  I  ask  that  both  Senator 
Dixon's  statement  and  my  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

The  material  follows: 

SntATOR  Alan  J.  Dixon,  Opening  Statement 

On     Military     Base     Closing     Report, 

March  15.  1989 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  experience 
in  over  forty  years  of  public  service,  that  if 
a  public  official  or  public  agency  is  basing 
decisions  on  bad  information,  you  get  a  bad 
result.  If  the  decision  is  based  on  no  infor- 
mation, you  get  a  worse  result. 

That  is  exactly  where  we  find  ourselves  in 
these  hearings  today.  The  Base  Closing 
Commission  arrived  at  bad  decisions  because 
of  bad  information.  We,  in  Congress,  are 
trying  to  arrive  at  decisions  without  ade- 
quate information.  I  find  this  situation  in- 
tolerable, and  it  is  my  intention  to  keep  re- 
minding everyone  involved  that  a  lot  of  mis- 
chief Is  going  to  be  done,  affecting  thou- 
sands of  people,  simply  because  the  Com- 
mission didn't  have  accurate  information 
before  it,  didn't  visit  a  numt>er  of  bases  in- 
volved, and  hasn't  given  us  whatever  infor- 
mation it  was  that  they  supposedly  based 
their  decisions  on. 

The  number  of  mistakes  that  have  been 
discovered  thus  far  leads  me  to  t>elleve  that 
the  verification  process  was  seriously 
flawed.  Anyone  familiar  with  Chanute 
knows  that  this  base  does  not  have  the 
shortages  the  Commission  stated  it  has. 
Several  million  dollars  have  t>een  spent  in 
recent  years  to  improve  facilities  at  Chan- 
ute. If  these  facts  had  been  verified  by  a 
visist  to  Chanute  this  base  would  not  be  on 
the  base  closing  list  today.  The  simple  fact 
Is  that  the  Commission  received  bad  infor- 
mation, this  information  was  not  verified  by 
a  visit  or  by  a  competent  staff  audit.  The 
system  is  flawed. 

Bad  information  again  was  the  culprit 
behind  recommending  the  closure  of  Port 
Sheridan.  Savings  will  not  be  realized  be- 
cause the  Commission  substantially  under- 
estimated the  cost  to  move  missions,  the 
cost  to  keep  open  portions  of  the  facility, 
and  a  whole  host  of  other  cost  consider- 
ations. As  one  of  the  Commissioners  noted 
when  he  visited  the  base,  this  is  an  impor- 
tant base  that  contributes  greatly  to  the 
Army's  mission.  So.  why  close  it  because  of 
bad  information? 

Before  I  close.  I  want  to  stress  one  point. 
The  people  of  Illinois,  and  I'm  sure  in  other 
affected  areas  as  well,  are  more  than  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  that  will  improve  our 
military  performance  and  save  badly  needed 
tax  dollars.  Americans  have  always  done 
this  and  always  will.  Sour  grapes  is  not  the 
issue  here.  What  Is  hard  for  many  to  accept 
Is  that  they  are  l>eing  asked  to  suffer  hard- 
ship because  of  bad  information!  It  is  simply 
not  fair  to  them  to  ask  them  to  accept  these 
hardships  without  competently   validating 


the  information  that  was  used  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reiter- 
ate—bad information,  bad  results.  No  infor- 
mation, worse  results.  It  can't  get  any  worse 
than  this! 

Questions  for  Base  Closore  Commission, 
CocHAiRMAN  Senator  Ribicopp  and  Con- 
gressman Jack  Edwards,  March  15.  1989 

CHANUTE  questions 

1.  Both  of  you  stated  before  a  House  hear- 
ing on  1  March  that  no  information  should 
be  withheld  from  public  scrutiny,  there  is 
nothing  "we  have  done  that  shouldn't  be 
available  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Why  weren't  steps  taken  to  insure 
that  information  would  be  available  here  in 
Congress  as  needed  so  that  a  proper  con- 
gressional review  could  begin? 

2.  The  General  Accounting  Office,  Chan- 
ute Air  Force  officials,  and  many  who  are 
familiar  with  Chanute  Air  Force  Base  indi- 
cate that  the  Base  Commission  used  inaccu- 
rate data  In  determining  the  availability  of 
facilities  at  the  base.  Your  report  said  there 
is  a  shortage  of  facilities  for  training,  ad- 
ministration, warehousing,  medical  and 
dental  care,  bachelor  housing  and  recre- 
ational facilities.  On  the  contrary,  these 
shortages  do  not  exist.  Mistakes  have  been 
made.  The  Commission  recommended 
moving  photo  interpretation  training  from 
Chanute,  but  this  particular  specialized 
training  Is  not  even  conducted  there.  How 
can  we  move  something  that  doesn't  exist? 

[Graphics  not  reproduced  in  the  Record] 

3.  (CTtanufe  figure  1)  This  diagram  shows 
the  Commission's  utility  value  for  Chanute 
which  is  based  on  inaccurate  data. 

iChanute  figure  2)  This  dip.gram  shows 
the  extent  of  inaccurate  data  used  for  the 
analysis. 

{Chanute  figure  3)  This  information 
makes  it  clear  the  Commission's  figures  do 
not  match  what  is  available  at  the  base.  In 
particular,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  bach- 
elor housing  figure  provided  by  Chanute 
which  exceeds  Air  Force  requirements,  and 
the  medical-dental  figure  provided  by  Chan- 
ute that  is  substantially  larger  than  the 
number  used  by  the  Commission. 

(Chanute  figure  4)  Facts  clearly  demon- 
strate that  Chanute  gains  43  points  and 
moves  into  fourth  place  when  accurate  data 
for  bachelor  housing  is  sut>stituted  for  inac- 
curate Commission  data.  If  Chanute  had 
t>een  accurately  evaluted.  it  would  not  have 
been  the  best  candidate  for  closing  in  its 
category  because  lowest  rated  bases  would 
have  moved  in  the  position  as  the  best  can- 
didates for  closing. 

(Chanute  figure  S)  Chanute  is  less  than 
3,000  square  feet  away  from  meeting  a  1994 
requirement  for  medical  and  dental  facili- 
ties. As  a  result,  Chanute  is  rated  yellow,  a 
lower  score  than  the  other  bases  which  re- 
ceived the  higher  green  score.  However, 
Chanute  meets  requirements  now,  and  has. 
in  fact,  excess  capacity  instead  of  shortages 
that  you  claim  It  has.  But  let's  look  at  the 
Commission's  figures.  Doesn't  it  make  you 
suspicious  that  for  the  other  four  bases  the 
requirement  exactly  equals  the  footage 
available!  To  the  square  foot!  Just  how  accu- 
rate are  the  numbers  anyway? 

(Chanute  figure  6)  here  is  documentation 
correcting  the  discrepancies  already  pointed 
out.  Viewed  from  the  proper  perspective, 
Chanute  shares  the  best  rating  in  the  air 
training  command  category!  In  other  words, 
Chanute  falls  short  of  being  one  of  the  best 
because  it  misses  meeting  its  future  require- 
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ments for  medical-dental  facilities  by  1.6 
percentage  points.  My  reaction  to  this  is 
that  the  Commission's  process  is  flawed. 
How  can  we  close  a  base  because  of  a  1.6 
percent  shortage?  Did  you  also  know  that 
the  entire  third  floor  of  the  hospiUl  at 
Chanute  is  not  even  in  use  at  the  present 
time? 

4.  I  am  told  that  Air  Force  requirements 
are  based  on  a  need  to  handle  an  increase  in 
trainees  in  the  1992-94  time-frame.  As  they 
now  stand,  all  their  air  training  bases  meet 
existing  requirements.  Were  you  aware  of 
this  personnel  increase?  It  could  negate  sav- 
ings gained  from  closing  Chanute.  If  we  are 
increasing  trainees,  why  are  we  closing  a 
training  base?  It  seems  that  the  Air  Force 
manipulated  the  requirements  to  Justify 
closing  Chanute! 

5.  Did  the  services  aggressively  propose 
their  own  base  closing  plans  to  the  Conunis- 
slon?  Your  report  states  that  Air  Force 
plans  provided  opportunities  to  close  bases. 
Does  this  mean  the  Commission  lost  some 
of  its  independence,  by  relying  too  much  on 
these  plans? 

6.  In  your  statement,  you  state  that  the 
economic  impact  of  closing  Chanute  will  be 

"moderate"  yet  the  mayor  of  Rantoul  has 
Indicated  the  town  will  lose  nearly  45  per- 
cent of  its  population.  I'm  told  that  closing 
Chanute  is  like  closing  all  automobile  plants 
in  the  I>etroit  area.  The  impact  is  devastat- 
ing! If  that's  moderate.  I  would  hate  to  see 
what  you  would  call  severe! 

FORT  SHERIDAN  QUESTIONS 

7.  (Fort  Sheridan  graphic).  Your  report 
says  that  it  will  cost  $68  million  to  close 
Fort  Sheridan.  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials have  indicated  it  will  take  about  $153 
million  to  close  down— a  difference  of  about 
$85  million.  According  to  the  GAO,  Sheri- 
dan officials  say  that  only  342  persormel  po- 
sitions of  a  Commission-projected  746  can 
be  eliminated,  thus  substantially  reducing 
the  so-called  savings.  Furthermore,  after 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
and  any  other  interested  parties  get 
through  carving  up  Fort  Sheridan,  it  seems 
very  little  money,  if  any,  will  be  saved.  So 
why  close  a  base  that  the  Army  says  is  im- 
portant to  its  mission  and  was  rated  high 
among  bases  in  this  category? 

8.  I  also  understand  that  the  Commission 
set  aside  phase  I  and  made  all  bases  in  the 
Army  headquarters/administration  catego- 
ry eligible  for  closing  consideration.  Isn't 
this  contrary  to  the  stated  preeminent  con- 
sideration for  closing  a  base  being  ite  re- 
duced mUitary  value?  Did  discussions  of  sell- 
ing valuable  Sheridan  property  overwhelm 
this  preeminent  consideration? 

9.  I  understand  that  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  Admiral  Rowden,  visited  Fort 
Sheridan  on  the  8th  of  December  just  a  few 
weeks  prior  to  the  release  of  your  report.  He 
was  quoted  as  saying.  "Fort  Sheridan  was 
not  weU  presented  to  the  Commission".  He 
further  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  not  properly  present- 
ed the  Fourth  Army's  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  responsibilities  to  the  Commission. 
Just  what  information  did  you  consider  in 
closing  Fort  Sheridan?  Did  you  consider  the 
information  presented  by  the  admiral? 

10.  The  Services  have  told  me  that  there 
is  a  real  shortage  of  family  housing  for  mUi- 
tary families  In  the  Northern  Illinois  area. 
Among  Fort  Sheridan's  facilities  is  a  consid- 
erable number  of  family  housing  units  (496 
family  quarters).  Did  the  Commission  ever 
consider  making  these  units  avaUable  for 
families  serving  at  other  armed  services  fa- 
cilities in  the  Chicago  metro  area?  Did  the 


Commission  ever  consider  whether  this  al- 
ternative might  be  more  cost-effective  than 
building  new  housing  at  the  other  bases? 

11.  Did  the  Conunission  know  that  the 
Fourth  Army  had  decided  to  move  the 
416th  Engineering  Command,  85th  Division 
and  86th  Division  Commands  to  Port  Sheri- 
dan, utilizing  buildings  that  have  become 
empty  because  of  new  construction? 

12.  Admiral  Rowden  stated  to  Fort  Sheri- 
dan officials  that  a  senior  Army  official  told 
the  Commission,  "There  are  other  places 
that  need  to  go  before  Fort  Sheridan."  So 
just  what  information  did  the  Conunission 
use  to  decide  to  close  Fort  Sheridan? 

OTHER  BASE  CLOSING  QUESTIONS 

13.  (Construction  cost  graphic).  Other 
Commission  errors  have  been  found  as  well. 
The  majority  clerk  found  that  the  Conunis- 
sion underestimated  by  33  to  50  percent  the 
construction  cost  to  support  the  closure  of 
Norton  Air  Force  Base  and  the  partial  relo- 
cation of  Norton  missions  to  March  Air 
Force  Base.  If  Commission  cost  estimates 
are  similarly  flawed  nationwide,  total  con- 
struction cost  could  reach  $2.7  billion  or 
more  than  the  entire  domestic  construction 
cost  budgeted  for  all  services  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  The  Commission  estimate  for  total 
construction  cost  is  $1.8  billion.  The  differ- 
ence would  reduce  Commission  20  year  sav- 
ings estimates  by  nearly  a  billion  dollars  to 
$4.7  billion.  This  is  just  one  example  of  cost 
estimate  mistakes.  Considering  these  and 
others  that  have  been  pointed  out  can  the 
Congress  accept  your  recommendaions?  I 
think  not. 

14.  Bases  in  the  Southeastern  area  of  the 
Nation  will  remain  virtually  intact  after  clo- 
sure and  realignment.  Thousands  of  letters 
and  at  least  one  study  from  this  area  were 
sent  to  you  to  Influence  your  decision.  What 
impact  did  they  have  and  did  you  avoid 
bases  for  political  reasons  as  many  have  sug- 
gested? 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  March  1.  1989. 
Hon.  James  McGovern, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  about 
the  scoping  meeting  you  are  sponsoring 
today  In  Rantoul,  Illinois,  concerning  the 
closing  of  Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  closing  of  Chanute  and  I  have 
several  other  concerns  as  well. 

No  agenda  has  been  received  by  my  office 
for  this  meeting.  Additionally,  the  only 
notice  I  received  was  from  the  Public  Af- 
fairs Office  at  Chanute  on  February  27th.  I 
was  disappointed  to  leam  that  the  Rantoul 
city  officials  were  not  Informed  in  writing  of 
this  scoping  meeting. 

I  have  had  serious  concerns  about  the 
Base  Closing  Commission  and  the  process  it 
used  from  the  start,  well  before  Chanute 
was  Identified  for  closure.  I  was  one  of  seven 
in  the  Senate  voting  against  establishing 
the  Commission,  and  my  concerns  then 
about  basic  fairness  and  the  thoroughness 
of  the  process  used  by  the  Commission  have 
been  borne  out. 

First,  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  the 
Commission  did  not  even  visit  the  base.  I 
find  this  incredible,  and  In  Itself  warrants 
serious  reexamination  of  the  entire  effort. 
How  many  other  bases  were  not  visited? 

Second,  upon  staff  examination,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  serious  discrepancies  in 
data.  For  example,  in  an  Economic  Resource 
Impact  SUtement  delivered  to  my  office  on 
February  16th,  the  square  footage  available 
for  Training  Facilities  is  listed  as  1,583,016; 


yet  the  Commission  reported  that  there 
were  only  1,467,933  square  feet  available,  a 
factor  used  against  Chanute  in  the  Commis- 
sion's decision.  In  fact,  Chanute  has  added 
5,000  additional  square  feet  since  then,  and 
so  the  total  is  actually  1.588,206  square  feet, 
much  closer  to  the  requirement  established 
by  the  Commission. 

Similarly,  medical  and  dental  facilities  are 
listed  by  the  Commission  at  89,562  square 
feet,  falling  short  of  the  Commission's  re- 
quirement of  104,502  square  feet.  In  fact, 
Chanute  has  available  173,023  square  feet, 
well  above  the  minimum  requirement. 

Where  did  the  Commission  get  its  figures? 
No  one  seems  to  know.  There  are  many 
other  discrepancies  of  this  sort  that  Mayor 
Podagrosl,  Senator  Dixon,  Congressmen 
Madlgan  and  Bruce,  and  I  are  looking  Into. 
Third,  in  the  last  decade  Chanute  has  un- 
dergone a  major  upgrade  in  facilities.  About 
$180  million  has  been  spent  for  new  capital 
stock,  much  of  which  has  gone  Into  Improv- 
ing Chanute's  readiness  and  training  pro- 
grams. Quality  of  life  Is  lilgh;  In  1988  alone 
the  base  won  Air  Force  and  Air  Training 
Center  awards  for  best  food  service;  best 
services;  best  family  housing  management 
office;  and  highest  readiness  in  the  Air 
Force  Technical  Training  Conunand. 

Fourth,  the  mandate  of  the  Commission 
to  look  only  at  domestic  bases  made  no 
sense.  We  have  basically  the  same  military 
commitments  overseas  today,  when  we  are 
20  percent  of  the  world's  economy,  as  we  did 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II  when  we  were  40 
percent  of  the  world's  economy.  Closing 
down  some  overseas  bases  and  facilities,  and 
bringing  home  troops  and  dependents,  and 
accordingly  shutting  down  all  the  Infra- 
structure like  base  schools  and  hospitals, 
will  surely  bring  about  much  greater  savings 
over  time  than  those  estimated  by  the  Com- 
mission for  domestic  bases. 

Finally,  it  is  my  sense  that  the  Commis- 
sion did  a  classic  "rush  job,"  much  like  a 
student  staying  up  all  night  to  finish  a  term 
paper.  The  entire  effort  was  conducted  In  a 
matter  of  a  few  short  months,  and  as  I 
noted  earlier,  they  did  not  do  their  home- 
work. How  can  you  rule  on  a  base  like  Chan- 
ute when  you  do  not  even  visit  the  base  or 
take  the  time  go  get  the  right  figures? 

There  are  other  problems  with  the  deci- 
sion on  Chanute.  and  I  will  be  working  with 
my  good  friends  Senator  Alan  Dixon,  Con- 
gressman Terry  Bruce  and  Congressman  Ed 
Madlgan  and  others  In  the  sUte  to  point  out 
the  flawed  job  done  by  the  Commission.  I 
would  appreciate  your  taking  a  close  look  at 
this  whole  process  and  providing  me  with  a 
clarification  of  the  points  I  have  raised  here 
tonight,  and  an  update  on  what  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
doing  to  assist  and  work  with  the  communi- 
ty of  Rantoul. 
Cordially, 

Paul  Simon, 
U.S.  Senator.m 


DIXON,  IL.  AND  DICKSON. 
U.S.S.R.— SISTER  CITIES 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  now  the  people  of  Dixon.  IL. 
have  had  a  sister  city  relationship 
with  the  people  of  Dickson,  U.S.S.R.. 
located  in  the  Krasnoyarsk  Territory 
of  Siberia.  I  have  been  pleased  to  help 
this  relationship  along,  and  I  have  re- 
cently been  informed  that  the  two 
cities  issued  a  joint  declaration  and 
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sent    a    Joint    letter    to    Presidents 
Reagan  and  Gorbachev  last  August. 

One  of  the  people  most  responsible 
for  this  effort  is  the  mayor  of  Dixon. 
James  E.  Dixon.  Mayor  Dixon  of 
Dixon  has  fought  hard  to  make  the 
sister  city  idea  a  reality,  and  his  perse- 
verence  paid  off.  His  vision  of  an  in- 
volved citizenry,  one  that  is  actively 
engaged  in  trjring  to  improve  under- 
standing between  different  cultures,  is 
one  reason  why  people-to-peopie  diplo- 
macy has  become  a  success. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask  that  the  joint 
declaration  and  joint  letter  between 
the  people  of  Dixon,  IL.  and  Dickson. 
Krasnoysu^k.  U.S.S.R.,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Jonrr  Dbclaratior 

James  E.  Dixon.  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Dixon,  Illinois,  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Nikolai  P.  Kartamyshev, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Diclison.  Krasnoyarsk 
Territory,  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  declare  on  behalf  of  their  respec- 
tive citizens  that  they  have  established  a 
"Friendship  City"  relationship  between  the 
two  cities  to  promote  mutual  understanding 
and  friendly  cooperation  as  follows: 

(1)  We  shall  exert  ourselves  to  promote 
mutual  understanding  and  friendly  rela- 
tions between  our  two  communities. 

(2)  We  shall  support  and  encourage  inter- 
change and  cooperation  by  the  citizens  of 
our  communities  in  every  field,  including 
city  administration,  education,  and  econom- 
ic and  cultural  development. 

(3)  We  shall  promote  the  study  of  the 
English  and  Russian  languages  in  our  re- 
spective schools  and  institutions  because  we 
know  our  ability  to  communicate  is  essential 
to  mutual  understanding  and  friendship. 

(4)  We  shall  communicate  the  message 
"Dixon-Dickson"  We  Are  The  World"  to  all 
peoples  because  we  are  from  small  commu- 
nities and  representative  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  common  people  throughout  the  world. 

(5)  We  shaU  encourage  other  communities 
to  Join  in  friendly  relationships  as  a  means 
of  promoting  peace  and  welfare  for  all  of 
mankind. 

Both  the  Mayors  declare  this  "Friendship 
City"  relationship  to  be  established  on  this 
date,  that  the  document  shall  be  published 
both  in  English  and  in  Russian  to  l>e  pre- 
served by  the  two  cities,  and  that  it  shall  be 
communicated  to  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev and  President  Reagan. 
Augtist  29,  1988. 

Jambs  E.  Dixon, 
Mayor  of  Oie  City  of  Dixon,  Stale 
of    lUinoit,     United    State*    of 
America. 

Nikolai  P.  Kartamyshbv, 
Mayor    of   the    City    of   Dickson, 
Kramoyartk  Territory,  U.S.S.R. 

Corr  or  Jonrr  iJErm  August  29,  1988  To 

PRXSIDBrr  RXAGAM  AND  GkNERAL  SECRETARY 

gorrachky     from     mayor     dixon     amd 

Mayor  Kartamyshkv 

We,  James  E.  Dixon  and  Nikolai  P.  Karta- 
myshev. elected  Mayors  of  the  cities  of 
Dixon,  niinois.  USA,  and  Dickson.  Kras- 
noyarsk Territory.  USSR,  on  behalf  of  the 
atMolute  majority  of  our  residents,  address 
to  you  the  message  of  peace  and  friendship 
which  we  hope  will  meet  your  understand- 
ing and  support. 

Almost  two  years  ago,  after  we  knew 
about  the  existence  of  each  other's  towns 


whose  names  are  almost  identical,  we  began 
working  to  establish  between  us  friendly  re- 
lations. We  are  united  by  a  dream  that,  de- 
spite all  dividing  distances  and  barriers,  we 
would  l>e  able  to  make  a  contribution  to 
mutual  undertandlng  between  our  nations, 
because  we  luiow  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  countries  greatly  influences  the 
events  of  the  world. 

With  the  support  of  the  residents  of  our 
two  towns,  and  with  active  participation  of  a 
group  of  volunteers  or  activists,  our  ties  are 
developing,  broadening  in  scope,  and  becom- 
ing more  diverse,  interesting  and  concrete. 
In  the  period  from  August  24  through 
August  30,  1988,  in  the  city  of  Dixon,  Illi- 
nois, we  held  our  first  meetings  which  were 
conducted  in  a  special  atmosphere  of  heart- 
felt friendship  and  mutual  understanding. 
We  found  that  there  were  many  more 
things  we  held  in  common  than  there  were 
differences  between  us. 

We  consider  our  ties  as  a  further  develop- 
ment of  those  measures  that  were  undertak- 
en by  you  in  bringing  together  the  peoples 
of  the  USA  and  USSR.  In  our  opinion  your 
efforts  aimed  at  peace  and  trust  are  in  ex- 
treme need  of  support  nationwide  from  both 
sides. 

We  have  selected  as  a  symbol  of  our  ties  a 
human  heart  divided  in  two  halfs.  The  first 
half  is  the  Soviet  flag  and  the  second  is  the 
American  flag.  We  think  that  the  destiny  of 
the  peace  in  the  world  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  us.  We  consider  that  the  destiny 
of  the  Soviet-American  relations  and  peace 
in  the  world  as  a  whole  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  effectiveness  of  "peoples  di- 
plomacy" or  "citizens  diplomacy",  and  it 
also  depends  on  the  strength  of  those  ties 
that  are  borne  from  the  heart  of  one  indi- 
vidual to  the  heart  of  the  other. 

We  call  on  you  to  cooperate  in  order  to  re- 
solve the  conflicts  and  difficulties  which 
still  face  us.  In  the  interest  of  preserving 
peace  and  security  for  all  of  us  now  living  in 
the  world,  and  for  all  future  generations,  we 
need  to  remove  any  still  existing  difficulties 
and  restrictions. 

In  the  final  analysis,  peace  is  essential  to 
all  human  progress  and  for  the  prosperity 
of  each  human  being  on  this  planet.  Let 
there  be  peace  in  the  world. 

August  29.  1988. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  E.  Dixoif . 
Mayor,  Dixon,  lUinois,  USA. 
Nikolai  P.  Kartamyshev, 
Mayor.  Dickson,  Siberia,  U.S.S.R.m 


CONGRATULATIONS  AMERICAN 
LEGION'S  CHARLES  JOINER 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
7,  1989,  Mr.  Charles  Joiner  of  St. 
Louis.  MO.  will  be  honored  as  the  Le- 
gionnaire of  the  Year,  by  the  11th  and 
12th  Districts  Department  of  Missouri 
American  Legion.  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  good  deeds  and  serv- 
ice of  the  American  Legion  for  some 
years  and  I  am  indeed  happy  to  relay 
my  congratulations  to  a  37-year 
member. 

Mr.  Joiner  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  after  serving  honor- 
ably in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World 
War  II.  In  1974  Mr.  Joiner  was  elected 
commander  of  St.  Joseph  Memorial 
American  Legion  Post  525  and  is  pres- 
ently serving  as  post  service  officer.  In 
1979  he  served  as  the   11th  district 


commander.  Mr.  Joiner  continues  to 
be  active  in  a  number  of  civic,  social, 
and  service  organizations. 

Because  of  his  tireless  service  to 
others,  Charles  Joiner's  colleagues 
have  selected  him  as  the  Legionnaire 
of  the  Year.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Joiner  for  this  high  honor  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  continued  involve- 
ment.* 


THE  USE  OF  PILOT  CALL  SIGNS 
IN  THE  LIBYAN  MIG  SHOOT- 
DOWN:  THE  NEED  FOR  CAU- 
TION IN  AN  ERA  OF  TERROR- 
ISM 

•  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  used  to  thinking  of  Americans  as 
the  target  of  terrorism,  or  of  individ- 
ual members  of  our  military  as  being 
made  the  target  of  such  attacks  be- 
cause of  the  conflicts  between  nations. 
Recent  events,  however,  have  made  it 
all  too  clear  that  we  need  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  how  we  treat  the 
names  of  any  members  of  our  forces 
who  become  involved  in  combat  with 
terrorist  states  like  Iran  and  Iraq.  The 
attack  on  the  family  of  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  Vincennes  when 
it  mistakenly  shot  down  an  Iranian  air 
liner  is  all  too  tangible  a  case  in  point. 

This  is  why  I  believe  that  we  need  to 
pay  special  attention  to  any  press  re- 
ports that  may  help  terrorists  identify 
members  of  our  military,  or  their  fam- 
ilies, to  terrorist  elements.  I  also  wish 
to  draw  the  Senate's  attention  to  a 
case  in  point.  On  March  16.  1989, 
George  Wilson  wrote  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Despite 
New  Details.  Libyan  Mig  Incident  Is 
Still  Puzzling."  In  this  article,  he 
quoted  other  F-14  pilots  who  gave  him 
the  call  signs  of  the  pilot  and  the  navi- 
gator of  one  of  the  F-14's  that  shot 
down  a  Libyan  Mig-23  on  January  4. 
1989. 

The  actual  names  behind  these  call 
signs  are  known  so  widely  that  their 
use  may  well  make  the  officers  in- 
volved, and  their  families,  the  subject 
of  terrorist  attacks.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  given  a  copy  of  a  letter  by  one  of 
the  wives  of  the  officers  involved  to 
George  Wilson,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
warning  to  all  of  us  as  to  how  danger- 
ous it  is  to  reveal  or  publish  any  infor- 
mation that  could  target  a  member  of 
the  military  or  a  military  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  that  this 
letter  be  included  in  the  Record  in 
full.  I  do  want  to  point  out,  however, 
that  we  all  tend  to  be  guUty  of  being  a 
bit  careless  about  the  subject  of  ter- 
rorism. We  in  the  Congress  need  to 
watch  our  words  and  be  exceptionally 
careful  about  leaks.  The  press  needs  to 
weigh  the  value  of  color  in  a  story 
against  the  risks  to  those  concerned. 
Members  of  the  services  and  executive 
branch  need  to  remember  that  they 
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have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
protecting  sensitive  and  classified 
data. 

I.  in  fact,  have  some  concern  about 
even  discussing  this  issue  in  public  be- 
cause it  might  become  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  The  families  involved  have 
made  it  clear,  however,  that  they  feel 
a  general  warning  now  might  help 
other  families  in  the  future.  I  trust 
that  all  of  us  will  work  together  to 
ensure  that  this  warning  will  not  go 
unheeded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter 
to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

April  4. 1989. 
Dear  Mr.  Wilson:  After  reading  your  arti- 
cle printed  in  the  Washington  Post 
(Sunday.  March  28. 1989)  I  felt  compelled  to 
write  to  you  and  ask  you  to  please  answer 
this  one  question  for  me.  "Why  In  the  world 
did  you  identify  the  call  signs  of  both  pilot 
and  RIO  in  your  article?"  These  military 
call  «igns  identify  Individuals  and  are  well 
luiown  throughout  the  military  community. 
Even  the  civilian  communities  abroad,  who 
host  otu-  husbands'  ships  and  squadrons 
while  deployed  In  the  Mediterrean  know 
these  "nicknames." 

Believe  me.  since  this  Incident,  my  family 
as  weU  as  the  other  families  involved,  have 
developed  a  deep  respect  for  the  media 
across  the  United  SUtes.  As  of  January  5. 
1989,  many  news  sources  had  identified  all 
parties  Involved  In  the  MIG  Incident.  At  the 
request  of  the  Defense  Department,  for  the 
safety  of  our  lives,  our  Identities  were  not 
revealed  to  the  American  public.  I  do  not 
appreciate  what  you  have  done!  I  turn  on 
my  television  to  see  the  sUhouette  of  a  Navy 
Captain's  wife,  whose  van  has  been  bombed, 
who  has  lost  her  job.  who  cannot  return  to 
her  home,  and  lives  In  fear  for  her  family. 
Others  In  your  profession  exercised  admira- 
ble restraint  In  withholding  all  references  to 
air  crew  identities— why  couldn't  you? 

Since  the  events  of  January  4th.  our  lives 
have  changed  and  I  would  appreciate  any 
future  articles  on  your  part,  to  consider  our 
safety  and  wellbeing!* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  STARR 
MOORE 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  an  outstand- 
ing individual  from  my  home  State  of 
Missouri.  Starr  Moore,  an  8-year-old 
resident  of  Seneca,  MO,  can  be  consid- 
ered a  superhero  by  her  family, 
friends,  and  fellow  citizens  since 
saving  the  lives  of  her  brother,  sister, 
and  parents. 

I  believe  that  this  yoimg  person's 
heroic  actions  are  outstanding  and 
should  be  noted.  Through  the  Latchey 
Program,  sponsored  by  Oak  Hill  Hos- 
pital in  southwest  Missouri,  Starr 
learned  about  fire  safety  measures. 
Little  did  she  know  that  within  a 
week's  time  she  would  put  these  safety 
measures  to  use. 

Starr  led  her  2-year-old  brother  and 
4-year-old  sister  to  safety  after  awak- 
ing to  the  smell  of  smoke  and  fire  in 
the  bedroom  that  they  shared.  She 
awakened  her  parents  and  they  es- 
caped, also  unharmed.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  Starr's  bravery  and  calm,  the 
family  could  have  perished. 

The  ability  to  face  such  a  frighten- 
ing and  dangerous  situation  with  cour- 
age is  a  remarkable  feat  and  reflects 
Starr's  intelligence  and  maturity.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  extend  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  Starr  Moore  and  to  her 
remarkable  family  for  Starr's  heroism 
in  saving  the  lives  of  her  family.* 


THE  1988/89  YOUNG  WRITER'S 
CONTEST 

•  Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  your  attention,  and 
to  that  of  my  colleagues,  some  very 
good  news  about  young  people.  I  speak 
of  all  the  first  through  eighth  graders 
who  participated  in  the  1988/89 
Young  Writer's  Contest,  and  particu- 
larly of  this  year's  winners. 

1989  WINNERS  SCHOOL  UST 


The  Young  Writer's  Contest  Foun- 
dation [YWCF]  was  formed  to  comple- 
ment writing  curricula  in  the  class- 
room, and  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
necessity  for  effective  communication 
at  a  time  when  it  is  not  imcommon  to 
read  and  hear  discouraging  statistics 
about  declining  language  skills  in  this 
country. 

Writing  is  thinking;  thinking  is  the 
heart  of  learning,  and  from  the  hearts 
of  our  children  come  the  words  that 
describe  their  thoughts  of  wonder,  de- 
light, and  even  confusion.  These  words 
are  the  messages  of  today's  youth, 
which  in  the  blink  of  an  eye  will  be  to- 
morrow's future. 

Along  with  their  educators,  the 
12,000  youngsters  who  entered  the 
Yoimg  Writer's  Contest  this  year  de- 
serve recognition  for  their  efforts  in 
rising  to  meet  the  challenge  for  excel- 
lence in  language  arts,  an  area  of  the 
highest  national  priority.  It  is  especial- 
ly pleasing  to  note  that  more  than  30 
Department  of  Defense  dependents 
schools  abroad  submitted  their  stu- 
dents' work  this  year.  These  children 
of  the  men  and  women  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  serving  this  Nation  so 
far  from  home  added  a  new  dimension 
to  this  most  worthwhile  activity. 

I  applaud  Ronald  McDonald  Chil- 
dren's Charities  for  supporting  the 
Young  Writer's  Contest,  I  commend 
the  educators  for  their  dedication,  and 
I  take  great  pride  in  providing  the 
names  of  the  winners— among  them, 
five  from  Virginia. 

The  original  poems,  stories,  and 
essays  written  by  the  winners  of  the 
Young  Writer's  Contest  will  be  pub- 
lished next  month  in  the  1989  Rain- 
bow Collection.  In  this,  the  Year  of 
the  Young  Reader,  as  designated  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  there  can  be 
no  more  appropriate  prize  for  winning 

than  a  book  created  by  children,  for 
children. 
The  list  follows: 
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THE  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY  OP  THE 
ADRIAN  JOURNAL 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  in  Janu- 
ary 1989  the  Adrian  Journal  celebrat- 
ed its  100th  birthday.  The  Journal  is 
the  oldest  continuous  business  in  the 
city  of  Adrian.  MO. 

The  paper  was  established  in  1889  by 
Hutchison  and  McBride.  Prom  1890  to 
1935.  the  paper  was  published  by  J.E. 
Dowell.  and  upon  his  death  in  1935 
publication  was  assumed  by  his  son. 
John  Dowell.  Jr.  In  1947.  the  widow  of 
John  Dowell.  Jr..  Alyeene  Moore 
Dowell  and  his  son  Emery  B.  E>owell 
assimied  its  operation.  The  Journal  re- 


mained in  the  Dowell  family  until  1950 
when  it  was  leased  to  Bill  and  Shirley 
Vick  of  Kansas  City.  It  was  later  sold 
to  Jack  and  Elaine  Curtis  of  Worland, 
WY,  who  operated  the  newspaper  for 
4  years  then  sold  it  to  Bob  and  Linda 
Gunn.  In  1982  the  paper  was  incorpo- 
rated and  Steve  and  Linda  (Gunn) 
Oldfield  became  co-owners  of  the 
newspaper. 

Preedom  of  speech  and  a  free  press 
is  a  cornerstone  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  The  Adrian  Journal  has  been 
providing  the  people  of  Adrian  and 
the  surrounding  towns  important  in- 
formation about  the  community  in 
which  they  live  for  100  years.  I  wish  to 


extent  my  congratulations  to  the  Jour- 
nal and  its  owners  and  I  hope  that  the 
newspaper  will  continue  to  provide 
such  excellent  service  for  another  100 
years.* 


A  VERY  TALENTED 
MINNESOTAN 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Last  week 
thousands  of  Minnesotans  sat  in  their 
living  rooms  with  their  "Homer  Han- 
kies" in  hand,  rooting  for  a  hometown 
hero.  They  weren't  watching  a  sport- 
ing event  or  competition,  but  the 
evening  held  as  much  pride  and 
warmth  for  us  as  did  those  remarkable 
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days  of  October  1987,  when  our  own 
Minnesota  Twins  won  the  World 
Series. 

Last  week  young  Jason  Gaes 
brought  an  Academy  Award— an 
Oscar— home  to  Worthington,  MN.  I 
find  it  a  special  honor  to  recognize 
Jason  and  his  family  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  today,  for  theirs  is  a 
season  of  struggle  and  triimiph— and 
all  of  us  are  proud  that  his  work  has 
achieved  world-wide  notoriety. 

Jason  Gaes'  book,  "You  Don't  Have 
to  Die"  was  the  basis  of  the  docimien- 
tary  which  was  nominated  for— and 
won— the  prestigious  academy's  award 
for  excellence  in  a  documentary  film. 
It  depicts,  with  realism  and  compas- 
sion, the  very  traumatic  experience  of 
a  young  person  coping  with  terminal 
cancer. 

His  courage  and  strength  inspu-es 
awe  in  those  whom  have  never  experi- 
enced the  tragedy  of  cancer.  And,  for 
those  who  have  felt  such  pain— either 
first  hand  or  through  a  loved  one— we 
applaud  Jason's  openness  and  ability 
to  cope. 

I  have  included  for  the  Record  the 
leading  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Worthington  Daily  Globe  on  Thurs- 
day, March  30,  1989,  by  Globe  staff 
writer  Jill  Callison. 
The  article  follows: 

Jason's  Film  Wins  Oscar! 
(By  JiU  CaUison) 
Los  Angeles.— It  was  well  worth  a  two- 
hour  wait  on  the  edge  of  a  chair. 

As  the  listing  of  Academy  Award  nomi- 
nees for  best  documentary  short  subjects 
was  recited  by  actors  Jeff  Goldblum  and 
Geena  Davis  Wednesday  night,  the  tension 
mounted. 

A  documentary  about  an  extraordmary 
educational  experiment,  a  Japanese  family's 
Internment  during  World  War  II,  five 
months  with  a  street  gang,  a  75-year-old 
photographer  and  "'You  Don't  Have  To 
Die,'  about  a  kid  with  cancer  who  beat  the 
odds  and  showed  us  how  other  kids  can." 
Goldblum  said. 

The  envelope  was  torn  open.  "And  the 
Oscar  goes  to  'You  Don't  Have  to  Die.'  "  an- 
nounced Davis,  herself  the  recipient  of  an 
Oscar  earlier  In  the  evening. 

"We'd  like  to  thank  the  Gaes  family, 
whom  the  film  Is  about."  said  producer  Wll- 
Uam  Guttentag.  who  spoke  first  in  accept- 
ing the  award. 

And  all  over  Worthington  and  the  sur- 
rounding area,  people  gathered  aroiind  their 
television  sets  cheered. 

"You  Don't  Have  to  Die,"  a  combination 
of  animation,  reenactment  and  the  simple 
retelling  of  the  day  Craig  and  Geralyn 
Gaes  learned  their  6-year-old  son.  Jason, 
had  a  rare  form  of  cancer  and  was  probably 
going  to  die  and  the  months  of  treatment 
afterward. 

Jason  didn't  die.  however.  When  he  was  8 
years  old.  with  the  end  of  two  years  of  sur- 
gery and  chemotherapy  In  sight,  he  wrote  a 
book  about  his  battle  with  cancer,  to  give 
hope  to  other  chUdren  who  were  facing  the 
same  fight. 

"Sometimes  when  your  sick  from  a  treat- 
ment you  miss  school  but  try  to  make  up 
your  work  cause  coUJ  makes  you  have  all 
your  work  done  before  you  can  be  a  doctor. 


And  I'm  going  to  be  a  doctor  who  takes  care 
of  kids  with  cancer  so  I  can  tell  them  what 
Its  like,"  Jason  wrote. 

The  book,  illustrated  by  Jason's  brothers, 
formed  the  basis  for  an  invitation  to  a  party 
the  Worthington  family  threw  after  Jason 
completed  cancer  treatment.  Copies  of  the 
book  circulated  and  eventually  the  Ameri- 
can Ctmcer  Society  began  distributing  it 
with  the  family's  permission. 

It  was  then  printed  In  hard  cover  and 
Jason,  accompanied  by  his  mother  and 
other  family  members,  began  appearing  on 
talk  shows,  news  shows  and  in  print  In  every 
major  newspaper  and  magazine  in  the 
United  States. 

A  film  crew  appeared,  guided  by  Gutten- 
tag and  Malcolm  Clarke  with  two  actresses 
as  the  executive  producer.  Jason's  story  was 
turned  Into  a  half-hour  Home  Box  Office 
special,  which  led  to  Its  Academy  Award 
nomination. 

Jason  and  his  parents  sat  in  the  audience 
at  Shrine  Auditorium  in  Los  Angeles 
Wednesday  night.  Following  the  Academy 
Awards  ceremony,  they  planned  to  attend  a 
party  where  Jason  had  hopes  of  glimpsing  a 
favorite  actor,  Sylvester  Stallone. 

"It's  not  the  actual  awards  that  interest 
him."  Geralyn  Gaes  said  of  Jason  before 
they  left  for  Los  Angeles.  "He's  excited 
about  who's  going  to  be  there  after  the  pres- 
entation."* 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
REFERRAL  OF  CONTRA  AID  BILL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  once  the 
Contra  aid  bill  is  introduced  in  the 
Senate  later  today,  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Wednesday,  April  12,  and 
that  that  committee  be  limited  to  a 
hearing  only  with  the  understanding 
that  this  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment not  be  interpreted  to  be  setting  a 
precedent  for  any  further  referrals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET  AMENDMENT  FOR  TV- 
MARTI 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  in  the  Commerce,  Justice, 
State  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
we  reviewed  the  1990  budget  requests 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  Mr. 
Marvin  Stone,  the  Acting  Director  was 
our  main  witness  and  we  discussed  tel- 
evision broadcasting  to  Cuba.  When  I 
asked  him  if  the  administration  was 
going  to  followup  their  support  of  the 
authorization  for  TV-Marti  with  a 
budget  amendment,  Mr.  Stone  said 
they  would  be  meeting  with  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  on  Friday 
to  discuss  a  budget  amendment  provid- 
ing the  full  $16,000,000. 

Mr.  Stone  then  indicated  his  concern 
that  USIA  not  be  forced  to  absorb  the 
$16,000,000  within  the  current  amount 
requested.  He  is  exactly  right  on  that 
as  we  finally  have  the  modernization 
of  the  Voice  of  America  underway 
after  several  false  starts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  pleased  to 
aimoimce  the  following  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  375,  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced on  February  8,  1989,  to  author- 
ize TV-Marti:  The  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott], 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConciniI,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux],  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch].  Mr. 
President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  S.  375.« 


AMENDMENT  TO  RULE  XXV 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  100)  to  amend  para- 
graph 3(c)  of  rule  XXV. 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV.  paragraph  3(c) 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  the  figure  after  "Indian  Affairs" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "10". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  100)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to.     

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  the  floor  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


EASTERN  AIRLINES 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  this  morning  is  that  Eastern  Air- 
lines' three  striking  unions— the  ma- 
chinists, the  flight  attendants,  and  the 
pilots— have  reached  an  agreement 
with  Peter  Ueberroth  that  is  expected 
to  put  Eastern  back  in  business.  Mr. 
Ueberroth  has  called  the  accord  "a 
historic  labor  peace,  a  historic  labor 
partnership." 

Indeed,  the  Washington  Post  reports 
that  Mr.  Ueberroth  was  seen  at  one 
point  yesterday  afternoon  walking 
with  his  arm  around  the  shoulder  of 
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Charles  Bryan,  the  head  of  Eastern's 
machinists  union. 

Mr.  President,  congratulations  are  in 
order.  First,  congratulations  to  East- 
em's  employees.  Soon  they  will  be 
back  at  work.  This  is  good  news.  It  is 
good  news  for  them,  for  their  families, 
and  for  the  traveling  public.  We  look 
forward  to  their  return.  Second,  con- 
gratulations to  the  leaders  of  East- 
em's  unions,  to  Peter  Ueberroth,  and 
to  bankruptcy  examiner  David  Sha- 
piro, who,  together,  hammered  out 
this  deal.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  con- 
gratulations are  In  order  to  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Without  his 
courage  and  forbearance,  it  is  unlikely 
that  Eastern's  employees  would  have 
this  good  news  today. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  last  week. 
Eastern's  future  was  uncertain.  Al- 
though there  were  indications  that  an 
eventual  agreement  might  be  struck 
between  Mr.  Ueberroth  and  Eastern's 
employees,  in  the  Senate  there  was  a 
motion  pending  to  proceed  to  consider- 
ation of  legislation  that  would  have 
put  these  negotiations  on  hold  for  26 
days.  This  legislation  would  have  set 
up  a  Presidential  Emergency  Board, 
and  required  Eastern's  Unions  to  re- 
negotiate with  Prank  Lorenzo.  It 
would  have  taken  Eastem  back  to 
March  4.  and  would  have  interfered 
with  the  orderly  proceedings  that  had 
been  established  by  U.S.  Bankruptcy 
Judge  Burton  Lifland. 

Mr.  President,  the  pressure  on  the 
majority  leader  to  proceed  to  this  leg- 
islation must  have  been  intense.  The 
House  of  Representatives  had  acted  on 
this  bill  on  an  expedited  basis.  It 
passed  the  House  on  a  vote  of  252  to 
167.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  told  the  Senate  that 
there  was  an  "urgent"  need  for  the 
legislation.  He  said  that  there  was  "an 


emergency."  He  called  for  Federal 
intervention,  on  an  expedited  basis, 
with  eloquent  and  impassioned  pleas. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  resisted.  He  exercised 
an  independent  judgment.  He  with- 
drew the  motion  to  proceed.  Today's 
good  news  bears  out  the  wisdom  of  his 
decision.  Instead  of  being  back  in  ne- 
gotiations with  Prank  Lorenzo,  today 
Eastern's  employees  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  new  relationship  with  a  new 
employer.  The  future  is  bright. 

Mr.  President,  the  free  market 
works.  People  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. The  Federal  Government  doesn't 
have  all  the  answers.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  statemanship.  for  a  job  well-done, 
for  his  widsom  in  keeping  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  the  way.  and  for 
his  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  East- 
em's  employees,  their  families  and  the 
traveling  public. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  very  much  for  his  kind  words. 
It  is  not  false  humility  to  say  that 
they  are  not  deserved,  but  I  do  appre- 
ciate it  very  much. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  the  important  role  he  played 
in  that  matter  as  well.  He  deserves  as 
much  credit  as  anyone  in  this  institu- 
tion for  whatever  role  we  played  in  the 
effort.  I  thank  him  very  much. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  4.  95th 
Congress.  Senate  Resolution  448.  96th 
Congress,  and  Senate  Resolution  127, 
98th  Congress,  as  amended  by  Senate 
Resolution  100,  101st  Congress,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 


Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs: 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid] 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECKSS  UNTIL  »:30  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row, Wednesday.  April  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORMING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  4 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  10  a.m. 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  S. 
4,  the  minimum  wage  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business  and  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  April  12,  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:13  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  April  12,  1989.  at  9:30  a.m. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  TRUST 
INDENTURE  REFORM  ACT  OP 
1989 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NFW  JERSEY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

1      Tuesday,  April  11.  1989 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Trust  indenture 
Reform  Act  of  1989,  by  the  request  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  This  legis- 
lation makes  a  number  of  important  changes 
and  improvenf>ents  to  the  Trust  Indenture  Act 
of  1939.  When  Ckjngress  enacted  the  Inden- 
ture Act  it  sought  to  protect  bondhoWers  from 
a  series  of  abuses.  For  example,  if  there  was 
no  bond  trustee,  it  might  have  been  impracti- 
cable for  individual  bondholders  to  protect  and 
enforce  their  rights  against  an  issuer.  Even  if 
there  was  a  bond  trustee,  it  often  did  not  have 
adequate  rights  and  responsibilities  to  protect 
the  bondholders. 

Congress  enacted  the  Trust  Indenture  Act 
to  address  these  and  many  other  problems 
that  were  injurir>g  our  debt  markets. 

Th«  Trust  Indenture  Act  has  achieved  many 
of  these  goals.  But  the  world  has  changed 
since  1939,  and  much  of  the  financial  wortd 
has  changed,  too.  While  Vhe  original  purposes 
of  the  Indenture  Act  may  remain  valid,  the 
SEC  believes  that  a  number  of  changes  to 
that  act  are  needed  to  modernize  and  improve 
it.  Portions  of  the  act  have  become  obsolete 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Accordingly,  I  am  in- 
troducing this  legislation  to  improve  tfie  act  in 
the  following  five  ways: 

First,  every  qualified  indenture,  by  operation 
of  law,  will  include  a  series  of  mandatory  in- 
denture terms; 

Second,  the  SEC's  exemptive  authority  will 
be  broadened,  allowing  the  Commission  to 
modify  its  administration  of  ttie  act,  in  re- 
sponse to  future  industry  practices; 

Third,  technical,  but  unimportant,  conflicts  of 
Interest  will  not  make  a  trustee  ineligible  under 
the  act.  This  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
compromise  bondhoWers'  rights  in  any  mean- 
ingful way; 

Fourth,  foreign  trustees  will  be  pemfiitted 
under  qualified  indentures,  under  appropriate 
circumstances;  and 

Fifth,   overdue  technical  changes  will  be 

made. 

I  believe  that  these  amendments  merit  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  Members.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  modernize  an  important  statute 
that  protects  investors  and  the  publk:.  I  corT»- 
mend  the  SEC  for  bringing  these  changes  to 
our  attention  and  believe  we  should  examine 
them  carefully. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill. 

SBCTIOK-BY-SBCnOH  AWALYSIS 
SBCnOR  1 

Section  1  contains  the  Act's  title. 


SECTION  2 

The  amendment  adds  a  new  reference  to 
section  305  in  paragraph  (8)  of  section  303.  a 
change  necessitated  by  new  procedures  for 
qualification  of  indentures  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  related  Securities  Act  regis- 
tration statement. 

SECTION  3 

The  Act  extends  the  Commission's  exemp- 
tive power  through  amendments  to  section 
304(d).  which  in  its  present  form  Is  limited 
to  exemptions  by  order  for  debt  offerings  of 
foreign  persons.  New  section  304(d)  permits 
the  Conunission  to  waive  or  modify  the  stat-- 
utory  requirements  where  their  application 
would  be  unnecessary  or  inappropriate  for 
the  protection  of  investors.  The  Commission 
will  be  able  to  adapt  the  statutory  require- 
ments to  particular  situations  and  develop- 
ing market  conditions  under  standards  that 
look  to  the  statute's  fundamental  purposes. 
Changes  in  the  types  of  debt  securities.  In 
the  methods  of  public  financing  and  in  the 
character  of  relations  between  obligors  and 
their  financial  intermediaries  have  pro- 
duced situations  where  the  exact  demands 
of  the  law's  requirements  do  not  serve  its 
own  Intent  and  are  Incompatible  with  rea- 
sonable business  terms.  Under  present  law. 
the  Commission  is  unable  to  provide  relief. 
General  exemptive  authority  Is  a  necessary 
complement  to  the  self-executing  inclusion 
of  mandatory  indenture  terms  effected 
through  new  section  318(c).  Without  such 
authority  in  the  Commission,  needless  costs 
and  restrictions  may  be  imposed  without 
corresponding  public  l)enef  it. 

The  amendment  allows  the  Commission  to 
grant  an  exemption  from  any  provisions  to 
any  person,  security  or  transaction  or  any 
class  or  classes  hereof.  Exemptions  may  be 
granted  in  full  or  in  part  and  with  or  with- 
out such  conditions  as  the  Commission  may 
require.  Both  exemptive  rules  and  orders 
are  contemplated.  The  Commission  will  be 
required  to  adopt  rules  prescribing  proce- 
dures for  grants  of  exemption.  Such  rules 
would  be  designed  to  expedite  the  exemp- 
tive process  without  imposing  undue  bur- 
dens on  the  Commission.  The  new  subsec- 
tion also  vests  In  the  Commission  discretion 
to  decline  to  entertain  any  application  for 
exemption,  a  decision  that  would  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

Section  3  also  deletes  a  qualification  from 
section  304(aK4)(A)  that  misleadlngly  sug- 
gests a  limitation  on  Trust  Indenture  Act 
exemptions  related  to  enumerated  exemp- 
tions from  section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Act. 

SECTIONS  4  AMD  S 

These  sections  allow  for  qualification  of 
indentures  in  registered  debt  offerings  after 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Securities  Act  regis- 
tration statement  covering  the  offering. 
Under  present  law,  effectiveness  of  qualifi- 
cation is  coordinated  with  that  of  the  regis- 
tration statement,  a  procedure  based  on  the 
premise  that  all  indenture  terms  would  be 
fixed  at  the  time  of  the  registration's  effec- 
tiveness. While  this  premise  conformed  to 
the  administrative  and  financial  customs 
extant  In  1939.  it  has  become  ol)solete  be- 
cause of  delayed  or  continuous  offerings 
now  permitted  under  Securities  Act  rule 
415.  The  Indentures  used  in  such  offerings 


frequently  do  not  specify  business  terms 
with  significance  under  the  Trust  Indenture 
Act  until  the  actual  sale  of  the  securities  at 
some  date  later  than  the  effective  date. 
Post-effective  qualification  may  l>e  appro- 
priate In  delayed  offerings  and  In  offerings 
where  debt  securities  must  be  Included  on  a 
registration  statement  but  may  never  be 
issued,  as  is  the  case  with  preferred  stock 
exchangeable  into  debt  at  the  issuer's  elec- 
tion. Post-effective  procedures  also  would  be 
a  useful  mechanism  in  conjunction  with  sec- 
tion 304(d)  applications  for  exemptive 
orders  where  variation  from  the  Act's  re- 
quirements would  be  appropriate. 

SECTION  6 

Section  6  gives  the  Commission  the  power 
to  permit  certain  foreign  persons  to  act  as 
sole  trustee  under  the  indenture  of  a  foreign 
obligor.  The  section  will  allow  for  trustee- 
ships by  business  organizations  that  are  not 
in  corporate  form,  but  are  not  natural  per- 
sons. 

The  conditions  for  availability  will  be  sub- 
stantial equivalence  of  trust  powers  and  reg- 
ulation to  the  powers  and  regulation  of  in- 
stitutiontil  trustees  in  the  United  States, 
and  reciprocal  treatment  of  United  States 
trustees.  Trustees  not  meeting  these  stand- 
ards would  l>e  required  to  seek  permission  to 
serve  under  amended  section  304(d). 

The  Commission's  authority  under  section 
6  may  be  exercised  by  rule  or  order.  Rule- 
making authority  will  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  exempt  trustees  of  an  entire  jurisdic- 
tion upon  a  finding  of  comparability  of  trust 
powers  and  regulation  of  such  jurisdiction's 
system  and  reciprocity. 

SECTION  7 

Section  7  relocates  the  proscription  of  an 
obligor's  or  its  affiliate's  serving  as  trustee 
under  its  own  indenture.  The  change  is  ne- 
cessitated by  the  amendment  to  section 
310(b).  generally  making  conflicts  of  inter- 
est Irrelevant  to  a  trustee's  eligibility  prior 
to  default.  An  obligor  should  not  serve  as  its 
own  trustee  under  any  circumstances. 

SECTION  8 

Significant  changes  to  section  310(b)  are 
effected  by  section  8.  Most  notably,  the 
amendment  will  permit  a  trustee  to  serve 
under  a  qualified  Indenture  so  long  as  there 
is  no  default  imder  the  Indenture.  The  tech- 
nical conflicts  currently  descril)ed  in  section 
31(Kb)  furnish  no  incentive  to  a  trustee  to 
act  against  the  Interests  of  Indenture  securi- 
ty holders  so  long  as  no  default  exists.  Prior 
to  default,  the  Indenture  trustee's  duties  are 
ministerial,  involving  no  substantial  exercise 
of  discretion  on  behalf  of  Indenture  security 
holders.  In  contrast,  at  the  time  of  default, 
the  Indenture  trustee  is  transformed  into  an 
active  party  representing  the  indenture  se- 
curity holders,  so  that  insistence  on  strict 
standards  of  Independence  is  ordinarily  nec- 
essary. 

"Default"  for  purposes  of  this  amendment 
means  default  as  defined  within  the  Inden- 
ture. Periods  of  grace  and  requirements  of 
notice,  however,  must  be  disregarded  for 
purpose  of  the  conflicts  standard  In  order  to 
prevent  avoidance  of  the  disqualification 
standard  through  definitions  in  the  Inden- 
ture. 


•  This  "buUet- •  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicate,  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  .  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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As  further  assurance  of  the  trustee's  Inde- 
pendence after  default,  the  amendment 
adds  new  paragraph  (10)  to  section  310<b)  to 
define  creditor  status  as  a  proscribed  con- 
flict. Lending  relationships  between  trustee 
banks  and  obligors  are  conventional  and, 
prior  to  default,  involve  little  possibility  of 
prejudice  to  the  interests  of  holders  under 
an  indenture.  Although  present  law  does 
not  prohibit  a  trustee  that  lends  to  an  obli- 
gor from  serving  under  a  qualified  Inden- 
ture at  any  time,  such  trustees  almost  in- 
variably will  resign  after  a  material  default, 
in  acknowledgement  of  the  conflict  of  inter- 
est that  the  lending  relationship  entails. 

New  section  21(KbK10)  recognizes  this  re- 
ality. The  amendment  makes  exceptions  to 
the  disqualification  of  creditors  in  the  situa- 
tions described  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ).  (3).  (4).  (5) 
and  (6)  of  section  311.  These  exceptions  gen- 
erally allow  for  incidental  creditor  relations, 
such  as  debt  acquired  through  the  trustee's 
ownership  of  the  obligor's  debt  securities  or 
incurred  through  rented  property,  which  or- 
dinarily do  not  involve  opportunity  for  ma- 
terial conflict  with  the  interests  of  inden- 
ture security  holders. 

The  amendment  to  section  310<b)<l)  codi- 
fies an  interpretative  position  concerning 
the  possibility  of  conflict  to  a  trustee  serv- 
ing under  several  series  of  a  single  Inden- 
ture. Contemporary  forms  of  Indenture 
often  allow  for  significant  differences  be- 
tween separate  series  under  a  single  inden- 
ture. The  definition  of  series  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection  will  generally  confine  appli- 
cation of  the  position  to  series  with  separate 
voting  rights,  and.  consistent  with  section 
SKKbHiKi),  will  create  no  conflict  between 
series  that  are  wholly  unsecured  and  rank 
pari  passu. 

Section  310(b)  (2)  and  (3)  are  modified  to 
delete  reference  to  obligors.  The  prohibition 
of  an  obligor's  acting  as  trustee  on  its  own 
indenture  Is  now  covered  by  new  section 
310<aK5).  which  applies  before  and  after  de- 
fault. The  definition  of  underwriter"  for 
310(b>  purposes  has  been  changed  to  reduce 
the  relevant  period  from  three  years  to  one 
year.  Section  310(b)(9)  is  amended  to  relate 
the  present  check  of  holdings  of  the  obli- 
gor's securities  in  other  fiduciary  capacities 
to  the  date  of  default  and  anniversaries 
thereof  while  the  indenture  securities 
remain  in  default. 

A  new  provision  has  been  added  to  the 
subsection  to  create  a  procedure  under 
which  the  trustees  duty  to  resign  may  be 
stayed  in  certain  cases.  The  mechanism  is 
intended  to  prevent  unnecessary  resignation 
in  the  event  of  a  curable  technical  default. 
The  provision  concerning  effectiveness  of 
trustee's  resignations  Is  relocated  and  modi- 
fied to  apply  to  all  resignations,  rather  than 
compelled  resignations,  to  prevent  abandon- 
ment of  a  trusteeship  in  anticipation  of  an 
obligor's  default. 

The  subsection  has  been  changed  to  sub- 
stitute direct  statutory  commands  for  the 
directives  to  include  required  provisions 
within  the  indenture.  This  conforms  to  the 
operation  of  new  subsection  318(c).  State- 
ments siich  as  "the  Indenture  shall  pro- 
vide," which  would  suggest  the  necessity  to 
include  required  terms  in  the  text  of  quali- 
fied indentures,  have  been  eliminated. 
SKcnoif  9 

In  addition  to  the  change  to  statutory 
commands,  the  amendment  changes  the 
period  for  preferential  collections  from  four 
months  to  make  the  Trust  Indenture  Act 
consonant  with  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act 
of  1978.  The  four-month  period  Is  preserved 
for  actions  commenced  under  prior  law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SECTION  10 

Section  10  amends  section  312  to  impose 
duties  by  statutory  command. 
SBcnoiis  11  AND  la 

The  amendment  eliminates  the  require- 
ment for  a  trxistee  to  report  on  its  eligibility 
and  other  matters  where  no  change  in  eligi- 
bility or  other  specified  event  has  occurred. 
Present  law  requires  the  report  annually. 
The  change  to  statutory  command  Is  also 
made. 

SECTION  13 

In  addition  to  the  change  to  statutory 
commands,  section  314  is  amended  to  re- 
quire an  annual  no-default  certification 
from  the  obligor.  Periods  of  grace  and 
notice  again  will  be  disregarded  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Section  314(d)  is  also  amended  to  elimi- 
nate repetition. 

SECTION  14 

This  makes  the  editorial  change  to  section 
315,  imposing  duties  by  statutory  command. 

SECTION  16 

In  addition  to  the  editorial  change,  section 
15  applies  section  316's  requirements  on 
voting  procedures  to  separately  voting  series 
covered  by  section  310(b)(1).  New  subsection 
(c)  authorizes  an  obligor  to  set  a  record  date 
for  solicitations  of  votes  or  consents,  a  tech- 
nical addition  that  wlU  alleviate  consider- 
ably administrative  problems  in  the  conduct 
of  such  solicitations.  The  reference  to  votes 
or  consents  permitted  by  section  316(a)  is 
intended  to  exclude  any  Inference  that  the 
record  date  procedure  Is  available  only 
when  section  316(a)  specifically  describes 
the  action  under  consideration.  As  a  result, 
the  record  date  procedure  may  be  used  for 
any  vote,  so  long  as  the  action  is  not  forbid- 
den by  the  statute. 

SECTION  16 

This  section  makes  the  editorial  change  to 
section  317,  consistent  with  section  14. 

SECTION  IT 

Section  318(a)  is  amended  editorially.  New 
section  318(c)  is  the  operative  provision  for 
self-executing  Inclusion  of  mandatory  in- 
denture terms.  The  new  subsection  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  reciting  the  re- 
quired terms  within  qualified  Indentures. 
The  second  sentence  Is  intended  to  make  it 
clear  that  optional  provisions  permitted  by 
sections  310  to  317  are  not  part  of  a  quali- 
fied Indenture  unless  actually  Included. 

New  section  318(d)  makes  the  Act's  bene- 
fits available  to  Indentures  qualified  under 
existing  procedures.  Because  of  the  terms  of 
existing  section  318(b),  the  Act  will  not  pre- 
vent future  indentures  from  prescribing 
higher  standards  of  independence  or  con- 
duct. 

SECTION  18 

The  addition  clarifies  the  status  of  pre- 
scribed indenture  provisions  as  federal  ques- 
tions. Jurisdiction  is  concurrent  in  federal 
and  state  courts  to  preserve  a  plaintiff's 
right  to  select  a  forum. 


THE  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, a  Feciera!  district  couri  overturned  the 
Interior  Department's  regulations  limiting  the 
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application  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  to 
activities  occurnr>g  within  the  United  States  or 
on  the  high  seas.  I  applaud  that  decision  and  I 
offer  my  congratulations  to  the  conservation 
organizations  which  challenged  the  Depart- 
ment's shortsighted  regulations. 

The  effect  of  the  decision,  if  allowed  to 
stand  by  the  present  administration,  would  be 
to  return  to  the  practices  followed  by  Federal 
agencies  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
regulations  in  1986  by  former  Interior  Secre- 
tary Model.  Simply  stated,  this  means  that  the 
consultation  provisions  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  apply  to  any  agency  action,  for- 
eign or  domestic. 

The  H(xlel  interpretation  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act— limiting  it  to  agency  actions 
within  tt)e  United  States  or  on  the  high  seas- 
made  no  sense.  Endangered  species  exist 
outside  our  boundaries  and,  like  the  endan- 
gered species  in  our  country,  deserve  the  best 
possible  protection.  At  a  minimum,  this  means 
that  the  actions  of  our  own  agencies  abroad 
should  not  jeopardize  any  endangered  spe- 
cies. 

The  Federal  district  court,  in  rendering  its 
February  15,  1989,  decision,  correctly  inter- 
preted congressional  intent  with  regard  to  the 
applicability  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  I 
believe  that  opinion  should  be  allowed  to 
stand.  And,  I  hope  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration will  not  only  leave  that  decision  unchal- 
lenged, but  will  move  vigorously  forward  to  im- 
plement IL 


C-CAD  AND  JACK  KISHPAUGH 
DESERVE  COMMENDATION 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11.  1989 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  recent 
achievement  of  C-CAD,  the  Center  for  Com- 
puter Assistance  to  the  Disabled,  headed  by 
Jack  Kishpaugh,  a  former  Hershey,  PA  native 
who  has  now  relocated  ot  Ariington,  TX.  C- 
CAD  was  recently  nominated  for  the  Compu- 
terworid-Smithsonian  Award  for  Innovative 
Use  of  Informatkjn  Technology. 

OCAD,  which  held  its  fifth  anniversary  last 
July,  has  been  having  a  p>ositive  impact  on  the 
lives  of  disabled  individuals  by  promoting  com- 
puter applications  of  benefit  to  the  disabled 
and  providing  them  with  an  opportunity  to 
learn  highly  marketable  computer  skills  as  well 
as  personal  skills  to  enhance  their  daily  lives. 
The  center  has  a  most  impressive  list  of  ac- 
complishments, including  helping  453  disabled 
clients  with  computer  needs,  maintenance  of 
a  huge  disabled-oriented  data  base,  the  quar- 
terly mailing  of  over  6,0(X)  newsletters,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  first  regional  confer- 
ence on  the  applications  of  computer  technol- 
ogy to  serve  the  elderiy  and  disabled.  Many 
more  accomplishments  abound,  but  what  is 
truly  amazing  is  that  C-CAD  has  done  it  all 
without  government  funding! 

Jack  Kishpaugh  has  a  list  of  accomplish- 
ments himseif .  Jack  has  20  years  of  combir>ed 
active  and  retired  military  service  and,  thcxigh 
a  quadriplegic  as  a  result  of  a  1971  swimming 
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accident,  serves  actively  with  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  and 
other  service  related  groups. 

C-CAD,  and  Jack  Kishpaugh,  deserve  our 
recognition  and  commendation  for  the  work 
they  do  to  help  the  disabled  and  for  the  Com- 
puterworld/Smithsonian  award  nomination. 

Good  luck  and  thanks  to  C-CAD  for  their 
labors  of  love! 


JOB  CORPS  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OREGON 
IH  ^HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  11, 1989 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  evening, 
friends  from  across  the  country  will  gather  to 
celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of  Job  Corps- 
America's  most  successful  youth  training  pro- 
gram dealing  with  America's  hardest-to- 
employ  youth.  As  a  long-time  supporter  of  Job 
Corps,  I  wish  to  extend  my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations and  overwhelming  admiration  to  the 
Corps  for  a  quarter  century  of  service  to 
America  and  her  most  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  Job  Corps,  among  a  rare  few  publk:  ini- 
tiatives, has  actually  achieved  and  exceeded 
the  lofty  goals  which  were  articulated  for  the 
program  at  its  inception.  And  it  has  managed 
to  do  all  of  this  in  a  very  cost-effective 
manner. 

This  partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, organized  labor,  and  private  industry 
has  more  than  fulfilled  its  promise  to  ttie 
Nation.  Over  1.4  million  of  America's  at-risk 
youth  have  benefited  ft'om  Job  Corps  partici- 
pation, exchanging  joblessness,  welfare  de- 
pendency and,  in  some  cases,  jail  cells  for 
productive,  self-reliant  lives.  From  carpentry  to 
culinary  arts.  Job  Corps  youth  are  taught  the 
American  work  ethic:  How  to  perform  and 
keep  a  job. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  the  Tongue 
Point  and  Angell  Job  Corps  centers  in 
Oregon.  During  those  visits,  I  was  stmck  by 
the  vigor  and  vivacity  of  the  students.  The 
success  of  Job  Corps  has  proven  that  if  given 
the  chance,  there  is  nothing  a  human  being 
cannot  achieve. 

Congratulations,  Job  Corps,  and  here's  to 
25  more  years  of  service  and  success! 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAL 
ANSWERS  CRITICISMS  OF  NEW 
MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC 

COVERAGE  ACT 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

or  CALiroRinA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday,  April  11.  1989 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  31,  1989,  which  answers  the  major 
criticisms  being  made  against  the  expansion 
of  Medware  enacted  last  year 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  31, 1989] 

Pair  Is  Pair  roR  Medicare 
Income  tax  time  brings  a  new  round  of 
agitation  from  older  Americans  upset  alx>ut 
the  new  Medicare  law,  which  collects  premi- 
ums for  expanded  coverage  in  the  form  of 
an  Income  tax  surcharge.  The  complaints 
are  based  more  on  confusion  than  injustice. 
Medicare  used  to  cover  only  a  limited 
numt>er  of  days  in  the  hospital.  The  new 
law  will  pay  for  "catastrophic"  care-unlimit- 
ed sUys.  Eventually  it  will  also  pay  more  on 
doctor  bills,  and  pick  up  some  prescription 
drugs. 

More  than  half  the  32  million  elderly 
Americans  covered  by  the  program  will  pay 
no  more  than  $48  a  year  in  additional  pre- 
miums for  these  extra  benefits.  But  some 
people— the  most  affluent— complain  be- 
cause they  have  to  pay  more,  up  to  $800  a 
year  for  the  wealthiest. 
Their  objections  fall  into  three  categories: 
Benefits  haven't  been  expanded  enough. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  elderly  will 
ever  need  to  be  hospitalized  for  very  long  at 
a  time,  the  critics  say,  so  covering  unlimited 
hospital  stays  is  of  slight  value.  But  insur- 
ance buys  peace  of  mind  as  well  as  tangible 
benefits.  Otherwise  why  insure  a  house 
against  the  rare  fire? 

Others  protest  that  expanded  payments 
to  doctors  cap  the  amount  an  individual  will 
pay  only  according  to  the  Medicare— ap- 
proved schedules  of  doctor's  fees.  Many  doc- 
tors charge  more.  And  some  people  on  Medi- 
care complain  that  coverage  for  catastroph- 
ic illness  doesn't  include  nursing  home  care. 
Both  points  are  true  but  irrelevant.  Wash- 
ington will  have  to  address  soaring  doctors' 
fees  and  nursing  home  costs,  but  the  new 
Medicare  wasn't  intended  to  do  either. 

Many  people  already  have  private  cover- 
age duplicating  that  of  the  new  law.  Some 
features  of  the  new  law  do  indeed  duplicate 
"Medigap"  policies.  But  once  the  coverage 
for  drugs  and  doctors'  fees  is  phased  in.  few 
private  policies  will  be  able  to  keep  up.  Crit- 
ics say  that  many  retirees  are  covered  by 
Medigap  plans  provided  by  their  former  em- 
ployers, for  which  they  now  pay  nothing. 
That  avoids  an  unpleasant  fact:  Most  em- 
ployee retirement  health  plans  are  unfund- 
ed. 

Employers  are  required  by  law  to  set  aside 
money  to  cover  their  future  liability  for 
pensions,  but  not  for  health  benefits.  The 
unfunded  liabUity  for  current  retirees  totals 
$85  billion,  and  health  costs  are  rising  fast. 
The  unfunded  amount  for  those  not  yet  re- 
tired may  be  $2  trillion.  As  a  result,  corpora- 
tions are  examining  health  plans,  and  l)ene- 
fits  may  not  remain  in  place  even  for  those 
who  now  believe  they  are  fully  covered. 

Progressive  financing  isn't  fair.  Originally, 
Medicare  was  intended  as  an  entitlement 
equally  for  rich  and  poor.  Progressive  fi- 
nancing in  the  new  law  marks  a  historic 
shift— to  an  hororable  principle  enshrined 
in  the  income  tax:  The  affluent  are  expect- 
ed to  pay  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  poor. 

In  any  case,  even  those  who  must  contrib- 
ute the  most  under  the  new  law  are  net 
beneficiaries.  Medicare  coverage  is  so  valua- 
ble that  the  typical  client  will  receive  a 
pubUc  subsidy  of  $2,024  this  year.  Those 
paying  the  full  $800  surUx  stiU  benefit 
from  a  subsidy  of  $719. 

It's  understandable  that  people  accus- 
tomed to  subsidized  health  care  will  com- 
plain when  they  must  pay  something  for 
new  benefits.  But  that's  no  reason  for  the 
rest  of  us.  now  payii«  heavy  payroU  Uxes 
to  support  the  subsidy,  to  be  misled. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  TRUST  IN- 
DENTURE REFORM  ACT  OF 
1989 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  11,  1989 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  join  with 
Congressmen  Rinaldo,  Lent,  and  Dingeu  in 
introducing,  by  request  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commisskjn,  the  Trust  Indenture 
Reform  Act  of  1989. 

As  part  of  our  general  effort  to  update  laws 
v^ose  application  has  t>ecome  cumt>ersome 
of  anachronistic  in  today's  financial  market- 
place, I  support  a  thorough  reexamination  of 
the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939.  The  Trust  \n- 
denture  Reform  Act  of  1989  provides  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  such  a  reexamination. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  recommended  a  series  of  revisions  that 
would  accomplish  several  objectives.  In  princi- 
pal part,  the  amendments  would  streamline 
and  nrrodernize  the  sti^jcture  of  the  act,  pro- 
vide the  SEC  with  exemptive  authority  where 
the  statutory  requirements  would  be  unneces- 
sary or  inappropriate  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors, permit  certain  foreign  persons  to  act 
as  sole  trustee  under  the  indenture  of  a  for- 
eign obligor,  and  revise  the  conflict  of  interest 
proviskjns  so  that,  prior  to  a  default,  tf>e  ques- 
tion of  conflict  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
totjstee  ordinarily  would  not  be  at  issue.  The 
SEC  has  argued  that  the  ministerial,  nondis- 
cretionary  nature  of  the  indenture  trustee's 
role  justifies  this  last  anDernlment. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommunk^tions  and  Finance,  wtwch  I 
chair,  to  carefully  review  this  bill,  focusing  on 
the  need  for  the  reforms  the  bill  contains  and 
on  any  unintended  consequences  they  might 
generate.  In  particular,  we  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  any  implications  these  provi- 
sions might  have  for  the  Glass-Steagall  reform 
debate,  in  which  the  conflict  of  interest  issue 
is  so  central. 

If  our  examination  supports  the  need  for  the 
changes  contained  in  the  bill.  I  will  work  to 
secure  its  passage.  Today's  financial  market- 
place is  complex,  fast  moving,  and  a  far  cry 
both  technologically  and  in  terms  of  the  prod- 
ucts available  to  investors  from  the  markets  of 
the  eariier  part  of  this  century.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  ensure  that  our  laws  facilitate 
rather  than  impede  healthy  market  activity. 
Modernizing  our  laws  consistent  with  contem- 
porary market  practices  and  needs— without 
sacrificing  investor  protection — is  an  essential 
task  to  which  we  must  commit  ourselves  with 
vigor. 

I  do  not.  however,  regard  this  bill  as  an  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  substantive  amendments 
to  the  law  that  do  not  fijrther  the  bask:  goals 
of  rrrodemizing  and  sti^eamlining  ttie  law.  This 
bill  is  intended  to  make  a  series  of  largely 
technical  changes,  and  is  not  to  be  viewed  as 
a  means  of  pursuing  a  broader,  more  substan- 
tive agenda. 
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PRESroENT  BUSH:  A  PORTRAIT 
OF  LEADERSHIP 


UMI 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OP  POnCSYLVAlf  lA 
nt  THE  HOOSS  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  11.  1989 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  fea- 
ture story  abo«jt  President  Bush  by  Thomas 
Boswell,  of  the  Washington  Post,  says  some- 
thing about  tfie  man  who  is  our  President.  It 
speaks  to  his  innate  leadership  ability,  his  un- 
derstanding of  human  nature  and  his  betief  In 
competitive  fitness. 

The  artide,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Post 
and  was  reprinted  In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
serving  my  congressional  district,  is  pnmarily 
about  baseball  as  the  professional  season 
operw.  It  says  much  more,  however,  about  the 
American  competitive  spirit  as  exemplified  by 
a  man  named  George  Bush  who  just  happens 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  commend  this  story  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  that  It  be  reprinted  In  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Apr.  3. 
1989] 

Om  PusiDKNT  Who  Has  Had  His  Innincs 
(By  Thomas  Boswell) 

Washinotoh.— Inside  a  drawer  in  the  Oval 
Office  sits  a  handsome  old  first  baseman's 
mitt  that  has  been  oiled  and  tended  so  lov- 
ingly and  so  long  that  it  has  almost  turned 
blaclL.  Though  it's  nearly  50  years  old.  the 
mitt  has  been  rewebbed  and  is  in  near  per- 
fect condition:  good  for  another  million 
scoops. 

As  presidents  go.  Teddy  Roosevelt  may 
have  carried  a  big  stick,  but  George  Bush  is 
definitely  the  glove  man.  With  the  onset  of 
Bush's  first  spring  in  office,  the  South  Lawn 
and  the  Rose  Garden  better  watch  out.  If  a 
grandchild  wants  to  play  catch.  President 
Bush  is  an  easy  sell.  "Sure.  I  get  the  itch. " 
said  the  64-year-old  chief  executive  who.  all 
his  life,  has  been  lured  by  every  tennis 
racket,  golf  club,  fishing  pole,  horseshoe, 
soccer  t>aU.  l>at  or  glove  that  caught  his  eye. 

"This  is  the  very  glove  I  used  for  three 
years  at  Tale.  It's  the  George  McQuiim 
claw."  said  the  President,  pulling  the  old 
friend  from  his  desk  and  popping  his  fist  in 
the  pocket  as  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
"  'Trapper'  it  says  here.  It's  a  Rawlings.  I  re- 
member when  this  glove  came  out.  It  was 
Just  wonderful.  For  a  while  I  think  they 
outlawed  this  cup  [i.e..  style  of  pocket],  but 
now  you  can  use  anything." 

Every  politician,  and  especially  every 
president,  tries  to  establish  his  ties  to  base- 
ball—the national  pastime.  Jimmy  Carter 
played  softttall  as  cameras  clicked.  Richard 
Nixon  knew  reams  of  major-league  statis- 
tics. And  Ronald  Reagan  spent  five  years 
broadcasting  Chicago  Cut>s  games.  Bush 
does  not  have  to  strain  to  prove  his  twna 
fides.  He's  the  real  thing— a  legit  l>allplay- 
er— although  he  habitually  soft-pedals  It. 

In  the  first  college  World  Series  ever 
played,  in  1947.  Bush's  Yale  team  played 
the  illustrious  University  of  California,  led 
by  Jackie  Jensen,  in  the  national  champion- 
ship game.  The  next  year.  Yale  reached  the 
national  finals  again  against  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Back  in  that  golden  age  of  postwar  t>ase- 
ball  talent,  no  college  played  a  higher  level 
of  t>all  than  Yale,  which  thumped  such 
schools  as  North  Carolina  and  Clemson  and. 
during    one     11-game     Bush-era    winning 
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streak,  outscored  Its  foes  by  76-20.  The  Ells' 
coach.  Ethan  Allen,  was  a  career  .300-hitter 
in  the  majors.  Three  of  Bush's  teammates 
reached  the  big  leagues  and  others  played  in 
the  minors.  Yale  then  was  Stanford  or 
Miami  now. 

How  good  was  Bush?  Good  enough  that 
he  never  missed  a  game  at  first  base  in 
three  years  and.  his  senior  year,  was  team 
captain.  Good  enough  that,  his  last  year,  he 
fielded  .990  on  190  chances  and  batted  .264 
with  six  doubles,  two  triples,  a  home  run 
and  28  runs  produced  in  25  games.  And,  fi- 
nally, good  enough  that  Yale  teammate 
Dick  Tettelbach  (Yankees  and  Senators) 
has  seriously  compared  him  to  Keith  Her- 
nandez as  a  defensive  first  baseman.  "At>so- 
lutely  superb.  A  real  fancy  Dan." 

Of  course,  presidential  mythology  grows 
with  the  years.  Still,  recent  evidence  exists. 
Eight  years  ago,  Warren  Spahn  and  Bill 
Dickey  needled  Bush  Into  playing  in  an  old- 
timers  game  In  Denver. 

"When  Tony  Ohva  came  up."  recalled 
Bush,  "the  second  baseman  kept  yelling  at 
me.  'Get  back.'  I  said.  'Back?'  I'm  on  the 
damned  grass.  Whatddaya  want?'  But  the 
second  baseman  said,  'Back.  This  guy  can 
still  hit.'  and  damn  If  Oliva  didn't  pull  one 
right  down  the  line." 

Though  Oliva  was  44  then  and  Bush  57, 
the  President's  memory  of  the  play  is  that 
he  just  wishes  he'd  had  his  McQuinn  Trap- 
per. "My  excuse  on  this  part  Is  I  had  a 
brandnew  mitt— knocked  the  ball  down- 
should  have  had  it  clean." 

Bush  dove  to  his  left,  backhanded  the 
smash,  then  flipped  to  Milt  Pappas  for  the 
out  on  a  play  that  brought  the  crowd  to  Its 
feet.  Since  Bush  already  had  a  solid  single 
to  center  in  his  only  at-l>at.  he  decided  to 
walk  right  off  the  field  and  into  a  glorious 
and  permanent  retirement.  Like  his  old  fish- 
ing friend  Ted  Williams.  Bxish  knew  when  to 
quit. 

Bush  the  liallplayer  and  Bush  the  politi- 
cian are  not  entirely  dissimilar.  Bush  prac- 
ticed tirelessly  and  did  everything  to  please. 
Hit  to  all  fields.  Stole  bases.  Made  his  more 
talented  teammates  look  t>etter  by  becoming 
flawless  at  digging  throws  out  of  the  dirt. 
Also,  he  ingratiated  himself  effortlessly, 
whether  by  singing  on  train  trips,  teasing 
teammates  or  organizing  the  team  gin  game. 

Already  a  war  vet  (in  the  same  naval  avia- 
tion class  as  Ted  Williams).  Bush  was  known 
as  competitive,  even  hardnosed.  His  leader- 
ship was  understated,  yet  his  eventual  cap- 
taincy was  almost  taken  for  granted. 

ARAKITT 

Actually,  Bush  was  the  rarest  of  l>a8eball 
freaks— throws  left.  l>ats  right.  And  he 
knows  it.  "I  was  all  inverted  .  .  .  Just  back- 
wards." he  said.  "I  started  to  play  teiuiis 
serving  left  and  then  hit  ground  strokes 
right  .  .  .  but  my  mother  was  a  bit  of  a  per- 
fectionist. I  was  about  5  years  old  and  she 
said.  "This  won't  do.  'Make  up  your  mind.' 
So.  I  opted  for  right." 

Though  Bush  had  Ivy  Leaguer  Lou 
Gehrig  (Columbia)  as  childh<x>d  hero  and 
"memorized  all  the  stats  and  lineups"  for 
years,  he  never  had  Illusions  akwut  his  abili- 
ty. At  the  All-star  Game  in  '81,  he  said 
flatly.  "I  wasn't  good  enough.  I  knew  my 
limitations  In  t>aset>all  as  I  know  them  in 
life.  I'd  have  floundered  somewhere  down  In 
the  minors." 

Nevertheless,  a  lot  of  ballplayer  manner- 
isms cling  to  Bush.  He  deflates  the  great,  in- 
flates the  small,  knows  how  to  needle  and 
he  needled.  The  first  time  he  met  George 
Brett,  the  Kansas  City  Royals  star  forgot  to 
address  Bush  properly  as  Mr.  Vice  Presi- 
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dent,  Bush  responded  slyly,  "George  who?" 
Yet.  when  a  little  bald  man  with  a  tobacco 
chaw  said,  "Hello,  Mr.  Vice  President,  I'm 
Don  Zimmer,"  Bush  answered,  "Oh,  I  know, 
I  know.  You  used  to  play  for  the  [original] 
Mets." 

A  "WALTER  MITTY"  JOY 

Although  Bush  lacks  the  time  to  study 
box  scores  and  attend  games  as  he  once  did. 
he  still  claims  to  have  a  "Walter  Mitty"  Joy 
in  throwing  out  First  Balls.  In  fact.  It  will 
take  more  than  a  faraway  coup  d'etat  to 
keep  him  from  doing  the  honors  In  Balti- 
more today.  He  even  plans  to  bring  Egyp- 
tian President  Hosni  Mubarak  with  him. 

Nolan  Ryan,  one  of  Bush's  longtime  base- 
ball friends,  has  filled  the  President's  ear 
with  First  Ball  advice.  "Nolan  says  throw  it 
high  l>ecause  amateurs  get  out  there,  no 
matter  how  good  they  are,  and  throw  It  into 
the  dirt.  .  .  .  You  get  more  of  an  'ooooh' 
[from  the  crowd]  if  you  heave  it  over  the 
[catcher's]  head  Instead  of  going  with  the 
fast-breaking  deuce  Into  the  dirt." 

History  notes,  and  Bush  knows,  that 
Ronald  Reagan's  initial  First  Ball  cleared 
Rick  Dempsey's  leap  by  two  feet  and  was 
met  with  majestic  "'ooooohs."Bush  even 
plots  his  First  Ball  strategy  for  getting  to 
the  mound.  "I  will  stride  to  the  mound,"  he 
said,  '"then  stop  a  couple  of  steps  short  of 
the  rubber  and  encourage  the  catcher  ahead 
of  time  to  [step  out]  in  front  of  plate.  That 
worked  very  well  last  year  in  Cincinnati." 

For  the  First  Ball.  Bush  had  a  preliminary 
practice  workout  at  St.  Albans  School  with 
his  Little  League  grandson  ("He  modestly 
claimed  to  be  hitting  .600.  We  have  not  au- 
thenticated that").  Once  In  Cincinnati  for 
the  momentous  occasion.  Bush  even  solved 
the  universal  politician's  problem  in  ball- 
parks; how  not  to  be  l>ooed. 

"A  UTTLE  DETENSIVE" 

A  12-year-old  boy  and  an  8-year-old  girl 
were  supposed  to  precede  Bush  onto  the 
field.  ""I  said  to  the  little  girl.  'Are  you  nerv- 
ous? .  .  .  Why  don't  we  walk  out  together.' 
thus  foiling  anybody  who  would  boo  an  8- 
year-old  blond  kid  and  a  strapping-looking 
Little  League  guy.  ...  It  was  a  little  defen- 
sive on  my  part,  but  it  worked." 

Thus.  Bush's  soft  personal  touch  and  hard 
political  instincts  were  wedded. 

Gerald  Ford  may  have  l)een  an  all-Ameri- 
can  football  player  at  Michigan  and  Teddy 
Roosevelt  shot  at  least  one  of  every  species 
that  could  walk,  but  no  president  has  ever 
had  a  wider  or  deeper  interest  in  games 
than  Bush.  Whether  he's  fly  fishing  or 
pitching  horsehoes.  playing  doubles  termis 
with  Bjom  Borg  or  getting  his  golf  handi- 
cap down  to  11.  Bush  is  just  a  blink  away 
from  being  a  sportsaholic.  He  still  thinks 
soccer,  in  which  he  led  Yale  to  a  title  as 
center  forward,  may  have  been  his  best 
sport. 

Once  bitten.  Bush  never  loses  his  love  for 
a  sport^-except  golf,  the  game  he  has 
learned  to  despise.  Yes.  he's  got  the  yips 
bad.  "Putting  and  dancing  are  two  of  the 
things  I  hate  the  most,"  he  said.  "Putting,  I 
can  practice  all  day  and  still  get  it  up  in  the 
neck— can't  bring  the  club  through  ....  It's 
terrible.  Your  friends  laugh  at  you.  They 
won't  give  you  a  six-inch  putt  because  they 
know  you're  apt  to  stab  It  into  the  dirt  and 
it's  really  been  a  humiliating  experience." 

The  only  time  Bush  feels  more  humbled  is 
when  he  campaigns  with  Ted  WiUiams.  "Up 
in  New  Hampshire,  for  example,"  said  the 
President.  "It's  'Hey  fella,  would  you  get  out 
of  the  way?  Ted.  how  are  you?'  A  great 
lesson .... 
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"Actually,  I  think  [my  puttings]  is  one  of 
the  rea«ons  I'm  more  calm  now  than  I  used 
to  be— the  discipline  that  comes  from  being 
a  lousy  putter.  [The]  ridicule  factor  .... 

"It's  strictly  psychological." 

Where  does  baseball  rank  among  all  his 
dozen  athletic  passions?  Bush's  answer  Is 
simply  to  hold  up  one  finger.  He  can't  resist 
the  game. 

Once,  as  vice  president.  Bush  was  Jogging 
a  few  miles  with  a  university  president 
when  he  spotted  a  batting  cage  in  the  dis- 
tance. How  many  men  Bush's  age  would 
take  a  detour  from  distance  miming  to  take 
BP?  Bush  insisted,  then  became  so  peeved 
at  his  poor  hitting  that  he  started  wearing 
glasses. 

•Baseball  is  just  the  great  American  pass 
time.  I  try  to  figure  out  what  it  is.  I  think 
it's  the  joy  of  feeling  a  part  of  [the  game] 
more  than  other  sports— wondering  whether 
the  guy's  going  to  walk  the  hitter  on  pur- 
pose, wondering  If  the  steal  sign  is  on,  won- 
dering If  he's  going  to  bring  in  a  relief  pitch- 
er ...  .  The  fan  somehow  feels  more  a  part 
of  the  game  sitting  in  the  stands  ....  A  lot 
of  them  are  faster  moving,  but,  in  baseball,  I 
get  caught  up  in  what  I'd  do  if  I  were  man- 
aging. 

"The  game  seems  to  move  along  pretty 
good  ....  but  I  don't  even  mind  when  it 
drags." 

Today  in  Baltimore,  many  baseball  fans 
may  be  tempted  to  utter  a  testy  little  boo 
when  they  see  yet  another  politician  who 
seems  to  be  homing  in  on  Opening  Day. 
President  George  Bush  is  different.  If  his 
First  Ball  bounces,  it  was  probably  a  curve. 
And  if  he's  wearing  a  glove,  it's  his  own. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jordan  helping  my  State  of  Hawaii.  He  has 
proven  that  great  things  can  be  accomplished 
with  volunteer  time. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Jordan  and  those  like  him 
who  devote  their  time  to  voluntary  causes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEVEN  C.  JORDAN 

HON.  PATWCiA  F.  SAIKI 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  11,  1989 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Bush 
refers  to  the  "thousand  points  of  light"  who 
will  make  this  a  "kinder  and  gentler  nation." 
Mr.  Steven  C.  Jordan,  a  Hawaii  resident,  per- 
sonifies the  President's  vision  and  sets  an  ad- 
mirable example  to  all  Americans  through  his 
selfless  devotkjn  to  the  community. 

In  1986  Mr.  Jordan  came  to  Maui,  HI,  as  a 
VISTA  volunteer.  [Turing  his  tour,  he  worked 
with  the  Hawaii  State  Committee  on  Family  Vi- 
olence, and  later  for  the  Hawaii  Foodbank.  In 
addition  to  these  responsibilities,  he  volun- 
teered his  time  to  the  homeless  at  the  Holy 
Family  Ecumenical  Shelter  where  he  conduct- 
ed research  with  the  intention  of  establishing 
a  family  shelter. 

Mr.  Jordan's  research  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  the  Hawaii  Housing  Au- 
thority which  was  conducting  a  study  on  the 
homeless  statewide.  Now,  the  data  gathered 
by  Mr.  Jordan  has  made  an  impact  on  the 
State's  as  well  as  the  country's  response  to 
the  plight  of  the  homeless  in  Hawaii. 

The  point  here  is  that  volunteers  really 
make  a  difference.  Many  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  that  America  could  be  a  strong- 
er and  more  stable  nation  if  more  people  were 
willing  to  reach  out  and  help  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  themselves. 

President  Bush  has  made  his  call  to  all 
Americans  loud  and  clear.  I  am  proud  to  have 
such   an   outstanding   individual   as   Steven 


RENEE  FLASH:  DADE  COUNTY 
TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  Dade  County  teacher  and  member  and 
chairman  of  the  school  board,  I  know  from 
firsthand  experience  that  our  school  system 
has  attracted  and  retained  some  of  the  most 
dedicated  and  skilled  teachers  in  the  country. 
One  such  teacher  is  Renee  Flash,  head  of 
the  English  department  at  John  F.  Kennedy 
Middle  School  in  North  Miami  Beach,  virtio 
was  recently  chosen  Dade  County's  Teacher 
of  the  Year.  She  has  a  special  talent  for  edu- 
cation. Her  innovation  and  enthusiasm  make 
learning  fun  for  her  students,  and  you  can  see 
it  in  both  their  performance  and  their  attitude. 
I'm  not  worried  about  whether  or  not  future 
generatk>ns  of  Americans  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  the  worid  economy  with  teachers  like 
Renee  Flash  on  the  job. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  on  Renee  Flash  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Miami  Herald. 
Dade's  Classroom  Star  Makes  Reading  a 
Joy— Teacher  of  Year  Helps  Kids  Feel 
Special 

(By  Cathy  Shaw) 
For  supporting  local  brain  cells  by  helping 
children  read,  John  F.  Kennedy  Middle 
School  teacher  Renee  Flash  was  named 
Thursday  as  Dade  County's  Teacher  of  the 
Year. 

"A  teacher  is  more  than  the  person  who 
stands  In  front  of  the  classroom  disseminat- 
ing Information,"  said  Flash.  39,  first  among 
six  finalists  honored  at  an  awards  luncheon 
at  the  Omni  International  Hotel  before  a 
crowd  of  1,300-plus  teachers,  school  admin- 
istrators and  business  executives. 

Flash  received  $5,000,  the  Golden  Apple 
Award  and  an  all-expenses-pald  trip  to 
London  for  her  and  four  students.  Her 
school  gete  $2,000. 

Runner-up  Mavel  Fernandez,  a  dance 
teacher  at  South  Miami  Elementary,  re- 
ceived $2,000.  Other  finalists,  who  received 
$1,000  each,  were  Sandra  Champion,  librari- 
an and  media  specialist  at  Hlaleah  High 
School;  Kay  Pardee,  a  third-grade  teacher 
at  Plnecrest  Elementary:  James  T.  Griffin,  a 
sixth-grade  teacher  at  North  Miami  Ele- 
mentary School,  and  Beatrice  Llebman,  who 
teaches  English  as  a  second  language  at 
Sunset  Adult  Education  Center. 

Flash  describes  her  role  as  part  teacher, 
part  scientist,  part  parent. 

"Kids  feel  good  when  they're  wanted  and 
accepted,"  said  Flash,  who  teaches  reading 
to  students  from  more  than  20  countries, 
some  speaking  little  English,  some  with 
learning  disabilities,  some  with  emotional 
problems  and  some  who  just  need  to  concen- 
trate on  reading. 

"They  need  to  feel  they're  special,  and 
sometimes  they  need  help  in  seeing  they  are 
special." 
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Her  students  have  no  problem  seeing  her 
as  special. 

"Mrs.  Flash  helps  us  when  we  have  prob- 
lems with  our  work  and  even  with  other 
classes,"  said  seventh-grader  Nancy  Deslau- 
rlers,  13.  "She  shares  her  secrets  with  us. 
and  she  especially  shares  her  love.  She 
makes  sure  that  we  won't  fail." 

Flash's  greatest  pleasure  Is  throwing  stu- 
dents out  of  her  class  because  they  don't 
need  her  anymore. 

"The  light  comes  on  and  I  give  them  their 
wings,"  she  said.  "These  are  the  rewards." 

The  other  rewards  are  daily:  a  story  read, 
a  word  understood,  a  concept  explained,  a 
self -concept  enhanced. 

Flash,  who  grew  up  In  Memphis,  Tenn., 
started  teaching  In  1972  after  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Florida.  The  Dade 
Reading  Council  named  her  Reading  Teach- 
er of  the  Year  in  1987,  a  year  after  she  Initi- 
ated her  school's  silent  reading  program— in 
which  students  stay  in  homeroom  an  extra 
20  minutes  once  a  week  to  read  for  pleasure. 

She  skulks  around  the  school  with  a 
camera,  catching  people  reading  and  then 
displaying  the  evidence  on  bulletin  boards. 
She  Is  head  of  the  English  department  at 
Kennedy  and  leader  of  the  merit  schools 
committee,  whose  theme  this  year  Is  "Read- 
ing is  for  Me." 

She  believes  in  the  "whole  language"  ap- 
proach, which  maintains  that  skills  come 
out  of  reading  rather  than  worksheets.  "If 
they  write.  I  listen  to  the  content;  I  deal 
with  ideas,  and  then  I  tell  them,  by  the  way, 
you  need  a  comma  here." 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  CARDINET 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  George  Cardinet,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  and  horseman  of  Contra 
Costa  County  who  celebrated  his  80th  birth- 
day on  April  8,  1989,  with  family  and  friends. 
Mr.  Cardinet  is  a  natk>nally  recognized  cru- 
sader for  the  development  of  trails  for  horses, 
joggers,  hikers,  and  bcyclists,  and  is  one  of 
America's  most  dedicated  trail  advocates.  As 
founder  and  president  of  California's  State 
Horseman's  Association,  he  was  instrumental 
in  winning  passage  of  California's  Riding  and 
Hiking  Trails  Act  of  1945,  whk;h  called  for 
1,200-mile  State  trail.  He  also  played  a  vital 
role  In  the  passage  of  the  National  Trails  Act, 
and  is  a  founding  memt)er  of  the  North  Anrieri- 
can  Trails  Conference,  the  Tahoe  Rim  Trail 
Fund,  and  the  American  Trails  Networt^.  The 
seven  trail  documentaries  he  produced  are 
used  extensively  to  promote  trails  nationwide. 
In  February  of  this  year,  I  proudly  introduced 
legislation  to  designate  the  Juan  Bautista  De 
Anza  Trail  as  part  of  the  Natkmal  Trails 
System.  George  Cardinet,  who  rode  900  miles 
of  the  De  Anza  trail  in  1976  during  the  U.S.  Bi- 
centennial reeanactment  of  the  historic  trek, 
has  long  been  a  persuasive  advocate  for  the 
trail.  Mr.  Cardinet  is  the  executive  director  of 
the  Heritage  Trails  Fund,  the  nationwkle 
equestrian  group  that  has  helped  determir>e 
the  locatk>n  of  the  trail,  and  has  organized 
support  for  its  inclusion  in  the  Natk)nal  Histor- 
k:  Trails  System. 
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The  successful  passage  of  my  legislation  to 
expand  ttie  John  Muir  historical  site  in  1988 
was  In  pan  due  to  George  Cardinet's  efforts. 
Many  years  earlier,  he  had  the  foresight  to  es- 
tablish a  trail  underneath  a  proposed  freeway 
which  bisected  ttie  Muir  property. 

George  Cardinet  has  been  a  horse  lover 
since  his  days  as  a  student  working  for  a  pack 
outfit  in  Stanislaus  Natioruil  Forest,  and  few 
tfwigs  delight  the  retired  president  of  Cardinet 
Candy  Co.  more  than  nding  this  Arabian  horse 
on  the  trails  he  helped  plan  and  establish  that 
mn  past  his  120-year-okJ  ranch  house  near 
Mount  Diablo  State  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  krK>w  that  you  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
join  me  as  I  t^iank  George  Cardinet,  this  tire- 
less vanguard  for  public  trails,  for  his  many 
years  of  dedicated  service,  and  congratulate 
him  on  this  very  special  occasion,  hw  80th 
birthday. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ARCHBISHOP  lAKOVOS'  EN- 
THRONEBCEa^T 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  pnn(STi.VANiA 

III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Archbishop  lako- 
vos.  pnmate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Archido- 
cese  of  North  and  South  America,  has  faithful- 
ly served  the  Greek  community  for  over  three 
decades,  it  is  fitting  that  we  recognize  and 
honor  His  Erimence  on  this,  his  30th  year  as 
Archbishop.  As  spiritual  leader  of  over  2  mil- 
lion Greek  Orthodox,  and  dean  of  all  religkxis 
leaders  in  the  United  States,  His  eminer>ce 
has  diligently  worked  to  bnng  vitality  and  unity 
to  the  Church  During  his  ternire,  Arcfibishop 
lakovos  htas  established  reforms  tt^t  have 
greatly  expanded  \he  boundaries  of  Eastern 
Orthodoxy. 

The  Greek  community  is  a  very  strong  arxj 
vital  community  in  this  country.  As  a  member 
of  the  Greek  comnHinity  and  an  Amencan  I 
wouW  like  to  celebrate  tfie  30th  anniversary  of 
Archbishop  lakovos'  enttvonement. 


CONTRAS  CONTINUE  TO  VIO- 
LATE HUMAN  RIGHTS,  HOLD 
TEENAGERS  AGAINST  THEIR 
WILL 
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HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OPOKBCON 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  remarkable  story 
about  humanitarian  acts  arxj  human  nghts. 
Drs.  Tim  Takaro  and  Susan  Cookson  are 
American  physicians  who  have  worked  for  the 
last  2Vt  years  in  ttie  war  zones  of  northern 
NK^aragua,  supported  t>y  ttie  Presbyterian 
Church  (USA)  and  the  Unitanan  Umversalist 
Service  Association.  Graduates  of  ttie  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Medical  School,  ttiey 
are  returning  to  the  United  States  to  continue 
their  careers  in  Internal  medicine. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  number  of  community  health  workers 
wfiom  ttiey  trained,  including  high  school  aged 
teenagers,  have  been  kidnaped  by  the  Con- 
tras  during  the  past  16  months.  This  is  after 
ttie  United  States  has  spent  millions  to  pro- 
mote human  nghts  among  the  Contras  and 
during  a  time  wtien  we  provided  only  "humani- 
tarian "  aid.  In  March  of  this  year,  Drs.  Takaro 
and  Cookson  were  allowed  to  visit  Contra 
camps  in  Honduras  to  seek  out  ttie  missing 
ctukjren  on  befialf  of  ttieir  families.  In  a  letter 
they  sent  to  friends  and  supporters  they  tell 
ttie  story  of  this  remarkatile  journey.  I  stiare  it 
in  hope  tfiat  it  will  shine  a  light  on  ttie  desper- 
ate predKaments  Into  which  our  support  for 
the  Contras  has  placed  so  many  young 
people  and  ttieir  families. 

Dkar  Priekos.  we're  t>ack  from  visiting 
the  contra  camps  in  Honduras  looking  for 
kidnapped  he&lth  workers. 

We  left  Managua,  February  23  with  pho- 
tographer and  friend  Larry  Boyd.  We  had  a 
list  of  nine  people— health  volunteers,  reli- 
gious workers  or  their  relatives— kidnapped 
by  the  contras.  We  have  worked  with  many 
of  these  people  and  their  families  have  re- 
ceived no  news  of  their  whereatiouts.  We 
had  finished  our  work  in  Jinotega  but  the 
fate  of  these  people  remained  on  our  minds 
and  in  our  hearts. 

We  did  not  expect  to  get  very  far  but  ap- 
parently the  contras  are  worried  atwut  their 
public  Image.  The  contras  representative  In 
Tegucigalpa  Is  their  chief  legal  officer 
charged  with  investigating  and  prosecuting 
crimes  by  the  contras.  He  calls  himself 
"Commandante  Johnson"  and  he  offered  to 
take  us  to  the  contra  camps  near  the  Nica- 
raguan  l>order. 

We  left  Tegucigalpa  March  1  and  six 
hours  later  in  the  dark  we  arrived  in  the 
contra  headquarters.  Following  two  years  in 
constant  fear  of  an  encounter  with  the 
contra  while  in  the  countryside,  we  were 
now  to  live  with  them  for  the  next  two  days. 
After  a  supper  of  rice,  k>eans,  cheese  and  tor- 
tilla, we  met  Pepe.  a  contra  p.r.  man  as- 
signed to  watch  us.  We  slept  little  that 
night  on  our  US  Army  cots.  The  contras 
seemed  friendly  but  all  of  us  had  witnessed 
their  atrocities  such  as  the  assassination  of 
our  friend  Ben  Llnder. 

In  the  morning  we  toured  the  complex  of 
camps  around  the  headquarters.  The  medi- 
cal clinics  are  well  equipped  with  US  materi- 
al. We  wish  our  clinics  in  Nicaragua  were  so 
well  supplied.  Tim  noticed  a  supply  of  As- 
cendln,  a  powerful  antidepressant,  which 
the  doctor  told  us  Is  in  big  demand. 

Then  Cmdt.  "Johnson"  arrived  with  two 
of  the  people  we  were  searching  for— Gema 
Beverly  Velasquez.  17.  and  Lydia  Marbell 
Zeas.  23.  Oema  was  taken  by  the  contra 
while  walking  near  Jinotega  in  May  1988. 
Lydia  Is  a  teacher  who  has  tieen  helping  In 
health  programs  near  Jinotega.  The  contras 
came  to  her  father's  house  the  night  of  De- 
cember 6.  1988  and  took  her.  Their  parents 
have  heard  nothing  from  their  daughters 
since. 

Pepe  and  Jotuison  loudly  declared  that 
the  contra  army  is  made  up  of  volunteers 
and  that  we  could  take  these  girls  to  the 
United  Nations  refugee  office  so  they  could 
go  home  if  they  wanted.  We  arranged  to 
talk  with  the  girls  again  at  S  pm  l>ack  in  our 
tent. 

We  estimated  that  there  are  about  9000 
people  In  the  contra  camps  scattered  across 
a  wooded  valley  near  the  headquarters. 
They  live  In  huts  made  of  stick,  US  Army 
ponchos  and  plastic  sheets.  Most  are  be- 
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tween  16  and  20  years  old  and  very  few  car- 
ried giins.  Most  wore  US  Army  uniforms. 
They  appeared  to  have  little  to  do  but  camp 
chores  and  play  volleyl>aU.  Except  for  a 
compass  exercise,  we  didn't  see  any  military 
training. 

After  lunch,  we  were  surprised  when  the 
contra  officers  brought  two  more  of  the 
people  we  were  looking  for— Maria  de  los 
Angeles  Oonzalez,  16,  and  Diego  Manuel 
Centeno,  17.  Maria  Is  the  daughter  of  a  lay 
health  worker  in  Jinotega  while  Diego  and 
his  father  are  health  volunteers.  They  were 
kidnapped  together  from  the  house  of 
Diego's  father  in  July  1988. 

Another  man  on  our  list  was  kidnapped  at 
the  same  time  and  the  two  teenagers  said  he 
was  In  the  camps  as  well.  Jose  Gabriel 
Lopez,  33,  the  father  of  a  nine-month-old 
child.  Is  a  lay  health  worker,  too. 

Our  luck  continued.  Contra  officers  told 
us  that  two  more  had  been  found— Felipe 
Artola.  45.  and  his  son.  Rafael  Artola.  15. 
Ann  Souter.  a  US  nurse  who  also  works  with 
the  lay  health  workers  In  Matagalpa  and  re- 
ceives some  support  from  the  UUSC.  heard 
of  this  case  tiirough  Felipe's  nephew. 
Ronald,  a  lay  health  worker.  The  contras 
came  to  Felipe's  house  on  January  28,  1989. 
They  stole  money,  food,  a  radio  and  Ron- 
ald's first  aid  kit.  They  then  kidnapped 
Felipe,  Rafael  and  Ronald's  55-year-old 
father  whom  they  later  released.  Ronald 
was  not  home  at  the  time.  We  were  told  we 
could  see  Felipe  and  Rafael  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. 

Commandante  "Johnson"  said  he  wanted 
signed  statements  from  us  that  the  people 
we  saw  were  mentally  and  physically 
healthy,  had  never  been  mistreated  and 
were  with  the  contras  voluntarily.  We 
agreed  but  said  we  wanted  to  do  the  exami- 
nation in  private.  He  agreed  to  this  and 
then  left  for  Tegucigalpa. 

Diego  and  Maria  immediately  recognized 
Tim  and  Susan.  We  told  them  that  we  were 
here  on  behalf  of  their  families  to  see  if 
they  were  healthy  and  happy  remaining  in 
the  camps.  We  said  that  their  officers  had 
given  us  permission  to  take  them  out  of  the 
camps  If  they  wished  to  go  home. 

Susan  examined  Maria  and  Tim.  Diego. 
Maria  told  Susan  that  she  had  been  told  by 
the  contras  that  her  father  had  tieen  mur- 
dered by  the  Sandinistas.  Having  seen 
Maria's  father  a  few  days  before,  Susan  re- 
assured Maria  that  this  was  not  true  and 
that  he  continues  to  work  hard  in  the  area 
of  health  with  the  aid  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Maria  said  she  wanted  to  l>e  a 
health  volunteer  and  to  work  with  her 
father. 

The  two  teenagers  were  obviously  under 
stress  but  were  otherwise  relatively  healthy. 
At  the  end  of  the  exams,  Diego  told  Tim 
and  Maria  told  Susan  that  they  want  to  go 
home.  They  signed  a  brief  statement  and 
then  voiced  a  similar  statement  into  the 
tape  recorder.  Diego  said  he  had  not  l>een 
mistreated  but  Maria  said  she  had  been 
physically  dragged  from  the  house  receiving 
a  sprain  to  her  right  wrist.  They  said  an- 
other l>oy— Rosalio  Lopez,  16,  a  delegate  of 
the  Word  from  the  Catholic  Church  of  their 
community,  was  also  in  their  camp  and 
wanted  to  go  home. 

We  told  Pepe  of  Jose  Gabriel  and  Rosalio. 
He  said  we  could  see  them  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. We  then  presented  Pepe  with  copies  of 
Maria's  and  Diego's  declarations  In  the  pres- 
ence of  Maria  and  Diego.  He  literally  turned 
pale.  Such  fanatical  believers  in  the  contras' 
cause,  the  officers  could  not  tielieve  that 
their  teenage  troops  wanted  to  go  home. 
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They  accused  ub  of  trying  to  obtain  military 
secrets.  We  reiterated  that  we  were  journal- 
ists and  physicians  on  a  humanitarian  mis- 
sion with  the  support  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Unitarian  Churches  of  the  USA.  They 
demanded  that  one  of  their  officers  observe 
the  remaining  exams. 

While  examining  Lydla  and  Gema,  from 
one  to  four  uniformed  contras  were  with  us. 
Tim  explained  to  Lydla  that  we  work  with 
Father  Douglas  Araica  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  health  promoter  Enrique  Gon- 
zelez,  both  of  whom  Lydla  knows.  Tim  said 
he  had  Just  talked  to  her  father  and  brother 
who  sent  him  to  see  how  she  was  and  if  she 
was  satisfied  remaining  in  the  camps. 
Gema's  mother  had  sent  us  on  a  similar  mis- 
sion which  Susan  explained  to  her.  We  told 
them  about  the  United  Nations  and  of  Co- 
mandante  "Johnson's"  offer  for  us  to  take 
them  to  the  UN  office.  Gema  said  that  she 
knew  it  wasn't  true  that  her  mother  had 
forgotten  her  in  spite  of  what  they  told  her. 
Throu(*iout  the  exam  Gema  kept  saying  in 
a  low  voice,  "help  me,  help  me". 

Lydla  was  calm  and  had  written  a  letter 
for  her  family.  Of  the  four  people  we  exam- 
ined that  day,  only  Lydla  was  not  in  mili- 
tary uniform.  Both  Gema  and  Lydla  were  in 
good  physical  health  but  Gema  showed  a 
high  degree  of  stress.  At  the  end  of  the 
exams,  Lydla  said  she  wanted  to  stay  in  the 
camp.  Gema  wrote  her  own  declaration 
asking  for  repatriation  through  the  UN  in- 
cluding a  section  stating  that  she  has  not 
been  abused. 

We  had  talked  to  the  teenagers  for  only  a 
few  minutes.  The  contras  had  them  for 
months.  They  had  them  for  another  night 
and  our  fears  came  true  the  next  day. 

First  Gema  returned  to  our  tent  stating 
she  not  longer  wanted  to  leave  the  contras 
and  was  happy  there.  When  asked,  Gema 
said  various  persons  had  talked  to  her 
during  the  night  saying  that  she  would  be 
put  in  jail  for  at  least  six  months  if  she  re- 
turned to  Nicaragua.  Reaffirming  she 
wanted  to  stay,  she  began  to  cry  uncontrol- 
lably. AU  Susan  could  do  was  to  hold  her 
and  comfort  her. 

Next  Maria  came  to  say  she  had  decided 
to  stay.  When  we  asked  her  if  anyone  had 
talked  to  her  during  the  night  she  became 
very  aggressive,  and  insisted  no.  She  said 
she  didn't  want  to  return  to  Nicaragua  be- 
cause there  was  still  a  war  and  that  there  is 
no  new  underwear  in  Nicaragua.  On  leaving 
the  tent  Maria  pulled  Susan  aside  and  said 
to  have  her  father  come  to  the  Las  Manos 
border  crossing  next  week.  She  said  the  con- 
tras were  going  to  take  her  there  to  meet 
with  him.  As  Susan  began  questioning  this 
story,  Pepe  appeared  accusing  Susan  of  ob- 
taining military  secrets. 

Diego  then  came  to  say  he  had  decided  to 
stay.  On  questioning  him,  he  said  officers 
had  told  him  he  would  be  put  in  jail  or  be 
killed.  He  sat  with  Susan  for  a  few  minutes, 
staring  at  the  ground.  Then  he  reversed 
himself  again  and  said  he  wanted  to  go 
home.  ^  ^ 

At  this  point  Pepe  returned,  saying  Ruben 
the  senior  officer  In  the  camp  wanted  to 
talk  to  us.  Tim  told  Diego  to  wait  for  us  to 
retiim.  After  accusations  that  we  might  be 
trying  to  get  military  secrets.  Larry  ex- 
plained again  our  mission,  who  we  were  and 
how  we  entered  the  camp  with  the  Hondu- 
ran  Army's  permission  and  with  Cmdt. 
"Johnson",  all  the  correct  channels  to  use. 
Ruben  seemed  satisfied  but  we  were  told 
that  Jose  Gabriel  was  out  on  patrol  and  no 
one  knew  when  he  would  return.  He  said 
Felipe,  Rafael  and  Rosalio  were  not  In  the 
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camps  and  the  officers  denied  having  told  us 
so  the  day  before.  Ruben  also  stated  that  no 
one  had  authority  to  tell  Maria  she  could 
see  her  father.  On  returning  to  our  tent 
Diego  was  gone.  We  were  told  to  leave  the 
camp. 

The  next  day  in  Tegucigalpa,  we  told 
Cmdt.  "Johnson"  that  we  want  all  eight 
people  we  knew  of  in  the  camps  taken  to  a 
neutral  place  to  be  interviewed  by  a  neutral 
person  from  the  UN  or  the  International 
Red  Cross.  "Johnson"  said  he  would  return 
to  the  camps  and  we  would  meet  on  PYiday. 
When  Friday  came  "Johnson"  was  not  avail- 
able. 

After  we  returned  to  Nicaragua,  we  met 
with  the  families  of  Diego,  Maria,  Gema 
and  Lydia.  They  were  happy  to  know  their 
children  are  alive  and  wept  when  we  gave 
them  pictures.  We  reassured  Jose  Gabriel's 
80-year-old  father  that  his  son  is  alive  and 
wants  to  come  home.  The  families  have  reg- 
istered with  the  International  Red  Cross  to 
open  communication  with  their  children. 

The  outcome  to  this  story  depends  on  you 
and  other  US  citizens.  Our  list  reveals  many 
of  the  contra  are  yoimg  people  who  were 
kidnapped  and  are  being  held  against  their 
will.  They  are  clothed  in  military  garb,  have 
no  money  and  cannot  receive  permission  to 
leave.  It  is  our  tax  money  that  keeps  these 
youth  captive.  They  are  kept  there  to  pre- 
serve the  illusion  that  a  failed  foreign  policy 
still  works.  We  have  to  let  Congress  know 
that  it's  time  for  a  Central  American  policy 
that  will  promote  peace  and  justice,  not 
such  inhumanity,  war  and  poverty. 

It  is  time  to  set  the  children  free. 
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cal  and  legal  talents.  His  extraordinary  l^nowl- 
edge  and  cortcem  atxxjt  medical  ethics  al- 
lowed him  to  discover  and  analyze  the  terrible 
overutilization  and  waste  that  occurs  when 
doctors  refer  to  facilities  where  they  have  an 
ownership  interest 

Dr.  Bandeian  has  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  as  we  work  on  this  bill.  I 
believe  it  will  be  passed  and  will  become  an- 
other part  of  the  testament  to  this  congres- 
sional staff. 

I  wish  Dr.  Bandeian  the  very,  very  best.  I  am 
glad  that  he  is  staying  with  public  service  arKJ 
that  we  may  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  expertise. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR. 
DEIAN,  HEALTH 
TEE  STAFFER 


STEVE    BAN- 
SUBCOMMIT- 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  11,  1989 
H/lr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Health  Subcommittee  has  recently  suf- 
fered a  loss  in  the  departure  of  Dr.  Steven 
Bandeian,  who  has  taken  a  position  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Steve,  who  is  both  a  lawyer  and  a  medical 
doctor,  handled  the  subcommittee's  work  on 
part  B  Medicare  issues,  along  with  other 
issues.  During  his  years  with  us,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  helping  ensure  the  passage  of 
numerous  amendments  designed  to  increase 
the  level  of  physician  participation  in  Medicare 
Program,  to.  protect  the  quality  of  care  that 
beneficiaries  receive  in  HMO's  and  under  part 
B.  He  has  helped  save  the  American  taxpayer 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
by  reducing  payments  for  unnecessary,  ques- 
tionable, or  excessively  expensive  medical 
procedures.  His  own  expertise  as  a  physician 
is  what  gave  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee the  confidence  to  move  fonward  on  com- 
plex and  difficult  medical  questions. 

For  the  past  year,  he  has  been  the  lead 
staff  assistant  on  my  bill  entitled  "Ethics  in 
Patients  Referral  Act  of  1989."  H.R.  939.  This 
bill  seeks  to  end  the  practice  of  doctors  being 
paid  by  Medicare  for  refemng  patients  for 
tests  and  other  treatments  at  facilities  where 
the  physician  also  receives  income  from  the 
operation  of  that  facility.  The  wori<  on  this  bill 
drew  heavily  on  Steve's  combination  of  medi- 


MEG  GREENFIELD  OF  THE 
WASHINGTON  POST  SPEAKS 
OUT  FORCEFULLY  IN  DEFENSE 
OF  ANIMALS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CALIFORIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Meg  Greenfield, 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
speaks  with  great  authority  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  We  in  the  Congress  and  Ameri- 
cans everywtiere  give  consideration  to  her 
thoughtful  views  on  a  wide  range  of  critical 
national  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  morning's  Post,  Ms. 
Greenfield  has  spoken  out  forthrightly  and 
strongly  for  the  protection  of  animals.  "We 
have,"  she  argues,  "become  far  too  careless, 
self-ir>dulgent  arxJ  cruel  in  the  pain  we  inflict 
on  these  creatures."  I  ask  that  Ms.  Green- 
field's article  be  placed  in  the  Recx>rd,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  thought- 
ful attention. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  II.  1989] 
In  Defeuse  of  the  Animals 
(By  Meg  Greenfield) 

I  might  as  well  come  right  out  with  it: 
contrary  to  some  of  my  most  cherished  prej- 
udices, the  animal-rights  people  have  begim 
to  get  to  me.  I  think  that  in  some  part  of 
what  they  say  they  are  right. 

I  never  thought  it  would  come  to  this.  As 
distinct  from  the  old-style  animal  rescue, 
protection  and  shelter  organizations,  the 
more  aggressive  newcomers,  with  their  "lib- 
eration" of  laboratory  animals  and  periodic 
championship  of  the  claims  of  animal  well- 
being  over  human  well-being  when  a  choice 
must  be  made,  have  earned  a  reputation  in 
the  world  I  live  in  as  fanatics  and  just  plain 
kooks.  And  even  with  my  own  recently  (rela- 
tively) raised  consciousness,  there  remains  a 
good  deal  in  tx>th  their  critique  and  their 
prescription  for  the  virtuous  life  that  I 
reject,  being  not  just  a  practicing  carnivore, 
a  wearer  of  shoe  leather  and  so  forth,  but 
also  a  supporter  of  certain  indisputably  ago- 
nizing procedures  visited  upon  innocent  ani- 
mals in  the  furthertuice  of  human  welfare, 
especially  experiments  undertaken  to  im- 
prove human  health. 

So.  viewed  from  the  pure  position,  I  am 
probably  only  marginally  better  than  the 
worst  of  my  kind,  if  that:  I  don't  buy  the 
complete  "spedesist"  analysis  or  even  the 
fundamental  language  of  animal  "rights" 
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and  continue  to  find  a  large  part  of  what  is 
done  In  the  name  of  that  cause  harmful  and 
extreme.  But  I  also  thinli.  patronizing  as  it 
must  sound,  that  the  zealoU  are  required 
early  on  in  any  movement  if  it  is  to  succeed 
in  altering  the  sensibUity  of  the  leaden 
masses,  such  as  me.  Eventually  they  get 
your  attention.  And  eventually  you  at  least 
feel  obliged  to  weigh  their  argiunents  and 
think  about  whether  there  may  not  be 
something  there. 

It  is  true  that  this  end  has  often  been 
achieved— as  in  my  case— by  means  of  vivid, 
cringe-inducing  photographs,  not  by  an 
appeal  to  reason  or  values  so  much  as  by  an 
assault  on  squeamishness.  Prom  the  famous 
1970s  photo  of  the  newly  skinned  baby  seal 
to  the  videos  of  animals  being  raised  in  the 
most  dark,  miserable,  stunting  environment 
as  they  are  readied  for  their  life's  sole  ful- 
fillment as  frozen  patties  and  cutlets,  these 
sights  have  had  their  effect.  But  we  live  in  a 
world  where  the  animal  protein  we  eat 
comes  discreetly  prebutchered  and  pre- 
packed so  the  original  beast  and  his  slaugh- 
tering are  remote  from  our  consideration. 
Just  as  our  furs  come  on  coat  hangers  in 
salons,  not  on  their  original  proprietors;  and 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  our  having  to  con- 
template the  often  unsettling  reality  of  how 
we  came  by  the  animal  products  we  make 
use  of.  Then  we  can  choose  what  we  want  to 
do. 

The  objection  to  our  being  confronted 
with  these  dramatic,  distrubing  pictures  is 
first  that  they  tend  to  provoke  a  misplaced, 
uncritical  and  highly  emotional  concern  for 
animal  life  at  the  direct  expense  of  a  more 
suitable  concern  for  human  suffering.  What 
goes  into  the  animals'  account,  the  reason- 
ing goes,  necessarily  comes  out  of  ours.  But 
I  think  it  is  poesible  to  remain  stalwart  in 
your  view  that  the  human  claim  comes  first 
and  in  your  acceptance  of  the  use  of  ani- 
mals for  human  betterment  and  still  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  some  human  interests 
that  should  not  take  precedence.  For  we 
have  become  far  too  self-indulgent,  hard- 
ened, careless  and  cruel  in  the  pain  we  rou- 
tinely inflict  upon  these  creatures  for  the 
most  frivolous,  unworthy  purposes.  And  I 
also  think  that  the  more  Justifiable  pur- 
poses, such  as  medical  research,  are  shame- 
lessly used  as  cover  for  other  activities  that 
are  wanton. 

For  instance,  not  all  of  the  painful  and 
crippling  experimentation  that  is  undertak- 
en in  the  lab  is  being  conducted  for  the  sake 
of  medical  knowledge  or  other  purposes  re- 
lated to  basic  human  well-being  and  health. 
Much  of  it  is  being  conducted  for  the  sake 
of  superrefinements  in  the  cosmetic  and 
other  frill  industries,  the  noble  goal  being  to 
contrive  yet.  another  fragrance  or  hair  tint 
or  commercially  competitive  variation  on  all 
the  daft,  fi^y,  multicolored  "personal  care" 
products  for  the  medicine  cabinet  and  dress- 
ing table,  a  firmer- holding  hair  spray,  that 
sort  of  thing.  In  other  words,  the  conscript- 
ed, immobilized  rabbits  and  other  terrified 
creatures  who  have  been  locked  in  boxes 
from  the  neck  down,  only  their  heads  in 
view,  are  being  sprayed  in  the  eyes  with  dif- 
ferent burning,  stinging  substances  for  the 
sake  of  «<<Hin(f  to  our  already  obscene  store 
of  luxuries  and  utterly  superfluous  vanity 
items. 

Oddly,  we  tend  to  be  very  sentimental 
about  «nim»i«  in  their  idealized,  fictional 
form,  and  largely  indifferent  to  them  in 
realms  where  our  lives  actually  touch.  From 
time  immemorial,  humans  have  romantical- 
ly attributed  to  animals  their  own  sensibili- 
ties—from Balaam's  Bibllical  ass  who  provi- 
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dently  could  speak  and  who  got  his  owner 
out  of  harm's  way  right  down  to  Lassie  and 
other  Hollywood  pups  who  would  invariably 
tip  off  the  good  guys  that  the  bad  guys  were 
up  to  something.  So  we  simulate  phony 
cross-species  kinship,  pretty  well  drown  in 
the  cuteness  of  it  all— Mickey  and  Minnie 
and  Poky— and  ignore,  if  we  don't  actually 
countenance,  the  brutish  things  done  in  the 
name  of  Almighty  Hair  Spray. 

This  strikes  me  as  decadent.  My  problem 
is  that  it  also  causes  me  to  reach  a  position 
that  Is,  on  its  face  philosophically  vulnera- 
ble, if  not  absurd— the  muddled,  middling, 
inconsistent  place  where  finally  you  are 
saying  it's  all  right  to  Itlll  them  for  some 
purposes,  but  not  to  hurt  them  gratuitously 
in  doing  it  or  to  make  them  suffer  horribly 
for  one's  own  trivil  whims. 

I  would  feel  more  humiliated  to  have 
fetched  up  on  this  exposed  rock,  if  I  didn't 
suspect  I  had  so  much  company.  When  you 
see  pictures  of  people  laboriously  trying  to 
clean  the  Exxon  gunk  off  the  sea  otters 
even  knowing  that  they  will  only  be  able  to 
help  out  a  very  few,  you  see  this  same  out- 
look in  action.  And  I  think  it  can  be  defend- 
ed. For  to  me  the  biggest  cop-out  is  the  one 
that  says  that  if  you  don't  buy  the  whole 
absolutist,  extreme  position  it  is  pointless 
and  even  hypocritical  to  concern  yourself 
with  lesser  mercies  and  ameliorations.  The 
pressure  of  the  animal-protection  groups 
has  already  had  some  impact  in  improving 
the  way  various  creatures  are  treated  by  re- 
searchers, trainers  and  food  producers. 
There  is  much  more  in  this  vein  to  be  done. 
We  are  talking  about  rejecting  wanton, 
pointless  cruelty  here.  The  position  may  be 
philosophically  aljsurd.  but  the  outcome  is 
the  right  one. 
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A  SATURDAY  NIGHT  SPECIAL  IS 
AN  ASSAULT  WEAPON 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OP  nX>RIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
7,  1989,  Washington  Post  contained  two 
pieces  that  support  a  point  I  am  making  with 
my  bill  to  ban  Saturday  Night  Specials— the 
cheap,  easily  concealable  handgun  is  as 
much  an  assault  weapon  as  the  AK-47  or  Uzi. 

In  his  column,  Richard  Cohen  made  the 
very  point  that  I  propounded  at  the  Crime 
Subcommittee's  hearing  on  April  5:  small 
handguns  must  be  considered  "assault" 
weapons  t}ecause  they  assault  Americans 
daily  in  playgrounds,  schoolyards,  honr>es,  and 
cars.  Fof  the  t>er>efit  of  my  colleagues  who 
missed  the  column,  I  have  included  it  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

The  otfier  item  Involved  a  near-tragic  acci- 
dent  with  Mr.  Wilbur  Gan^ett,  editor  of  National 
Geographic.  Mr.  Garrett  dropped  a  loaded 
derringer  which  went  off.  The  bullet  penetrat- 
ed his  rear  upper  thigh  and  lodged  penlously 
near  a  vital  artery. 

Mr.  Garrett's  incident  did  not  end  tragically, 
but  others  wtx)  use  or  face  similar  handguns 
are  not  as  lucky  as  he.  That  is  why  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  993,  the  Handgun  Violence  Pre- 
vention Act,  a  bill  to  ban  these  cheap  assault 
weapons. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  7,  1989] 

Every  Oun  Is  an  Assault  Weapon 

(By  Richard  Cohen) 

Americans  love  a  label.  Put  a  catchy  one 
on  something  and  we  pay  attention.  No- 
where is  this  truer  than  guns.  Call  a  gun  a 
"Saturday  Night  Special"  and  we  recoil  in 
horror.  Call  a  semi-automatic  rifle  an  "as- 
sault weapon"  and  even  a  life-member  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  such  as  Presi- 
dent Bush  moves  against  it.  Had  the  AK-47 
been  called  a  "Peacekeeper,"  no  one  would 
have  dared  restrict  it. 

But  while  we  are  banning  the  importation 
of  certain  weapons,  let's  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  statistics.  As  bad  as  assault  rifles  are, 
they  are  not  really  the  problem.  In  1987, 
rifles  of  all  kinds  accounted  for  only  4  per- 
cent of  all  murders  and  shotguns  accounted 
for  another  6.  Handguns,  on  the  other  hand, 
accounted  for  44  percent  of  murders. 

So  the  question  is:  Why  is  there  a  virtual 
consensus  about  banning  or  restricting  a 
weapon  such  as  the  assault  rifle  and  almost 
no  movement  to  ban  or  restrict  most  hand- 
gxins?  The  answer,  it  seems,  is  that  Ameri- 
cans will  do  something  about  guns  only 
when  some  awful  label  is  applied  to  them— 
when  they  are  stripped  of  their  romance 
and  their  real  purpose  is  bared. 

For  instance,  the  so-called  "Saturday 
night  special'"  ran  into  trouble  mostly  be- 
cause it  got  a  descriptive  term  applied  to  it. 
It's  cheap  and  not  really  a  trusty  weapon— 
but  in  most  respects  it's  not  different  from 
any  other  handgun.  Importation  of  these 
shoddy  weapons  was  prohibited  in  two 
stages  (1968  and  1988),  but  nothing  was 
done  about  more  trusty  (and  more  expen- 
sive) handguns.  What  doomed  the  weapon 
was  its  price  (the  one  John  Hinckley  bought 
cost  $29),  its  short,  no-nonsense  barrel— tmd 
its  monicker.  A  higher  price  and  a  longer 
barrel  make  a  gun  no  less  dangerous,  yet 
these  proliferate. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  assault  weapon  is  a 
victim  of  nomenclature.  The  word  "assault"" 
is  frightening,  and  the  weapon  keeps  bad 
company:  drug  dealers  and  war  lovers  whose 
minds  are  cesspools  of  violent  fantasies. 
Here,  once  again,  the  label  too  bluntly  pro- 
claims the  weapon's  purpose. 

But  an  assault  weapon  is  really  not  much 
different  from  other  rifles,  many  of  which 
are  semi-automatic.  In  fact,  the  shotgun  I 
recently  used  for  skeet  shooting  (50  clay  pi- 
geons escaped  with  their  lives)  could  fire 
three  shells  with  three  separate  squeezes  of 
the  trigger— so  it  was  semi-automatic.  If  it's 
semi-automatic  rifles  we  fear,  then  we  have 
good  reason  to  be  afraid.  There  are  some  20 
million  to  30  million  of  them  out  there. 

The  current  effort  to  ban  assault  weapons 
makes  sense,  since  these  rifles  are  increas- 
ingly popular.  But  rifles  pale  as  a  menace 
when  compared  with  handguns.  Indeed,  you 
have  a  better  chance  of  being  killed  by  a 
blunt  instrument  (6  percent  of  all  murders) 
than  by  a  rifle.  Assault  rifles  may  be  the 
preferred  weapon  of  the  deranged  and  the 
drug  pusher,  but  they  remain  what  they 
have  always  been— terribly  hard  to  conceal. 
In  Washington,  a  wide-open  town  by  any 
standard,  it  is  the  old  six-shooter  we  fear. 

Consider  when  you  feel  like  saluting  a 
rude  driver  with  an  obscene  gesture,  is  it 
fear  of  an  assault  weapon  that  stifles  the 
urge?  Hardly.  On  a  dark  street,  do  you  fear 
that  two  youths  up  ahead  are  carrying  a 
rifle?  No.  In  both  cases,  it's  the  handgun. 
The  handgun  is  the  weapon  of  choice  of  the 
mugger  and  the  stick-up  artist,  the  mid- 
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night caUer  and  the  hair-trigger  motorist 
who's  mad  at  the  world. 

Occasionally,  the  thinking  of  Nancy 
Reagan  is  worth  considering.  Back  when  she 
was  a  crusading  first  lady  on  the  subject  of 
drug  abuse,  she  maintained  that  the  casual 
drug  user  was  linked  to  drug  violence.  The 
same  argument  could  be  made  for  noncrim- 
Inals  who  buy  handguns.  The  guns  they  buy 
are  also  bought  by  others.  The  guns  they 
keep  at  home  are  often  stolen. 

Their  debatable  constitutional  right  to 
buy  a  gun— often  with  no  questions  asked— 
Is  abused  by  those  who  use  it  for  crime.  The 
insistence,  given  voice  by  the  NRA.  that  any 
weapon  that  can  be  used  by  sportmen  and 
target  shooters  should  not  be  regulated 
means  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  hobby,  the 
rest  of  us  are  endangered.  In  1987,  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  statistics  are  avail- 
able, 10.566  people  were  killed  by  guns. 
Some  hobby. 

Were  it  not  for  the  staggering  number  of 
handgun  victims.  America's  preoccupation 
with  assault  weapons  would  be  downright 
fuimy.  But  the  plight  of  the  Irmer  city,  the 
horrible  realization  that  eye  contact  can 
trigger  a  shooting,  means  that  the  joke  Is  on 
us.  We  are  deceived  by  labels  and  restrict 
certain  weapons  as  if.  In  ways  that  matter, 
they  were  significantly  different  from  all 
others. 

The  Saturday  night  special  and  the  as- 
sault weapon  are  two  examples.  But  the  sta- 
tistics know  better.  Every  night  is  Saturday 
night  in  the  ghetto,  and  every  gun  is  an  as- 
sault weapon.  Restrict  them  all. 


TRACHTENBERG  ON  U.S. 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

or  CONMBCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1989 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  many  educators,  parents,  students,  and 
government  officials  are  asking  vi^hether  we 
are  getting  our  dollar's  worth  from  our  invest- 
ment in  America's  higher  education  system, 
the  new  president  of  the  George  Washington 
University,  Stephen  Joel  Trachtenberg,  is  pro- 
viding some  interesting  and  thought-provoking 
obsen/ations  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Trachtenberg  previously  served  for  11 
years  as  president  of  the  University  of  Hart- 
ford in  my  State  of  Connecticut  and  will  be  of- 
ficially inaugurated  on  April  16  as  president  of 
George  Washington  University  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

His  thoughts,   presented   in   a   March   15. 

1989.    Hartford    Courant    article,    are    quite 

thought  provoking  and  I  am  pleased  to  bring 

this  article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

When  Research  Equals  Repxjtation. 

Unxversities  Pail  Their  Students 

(By  Stephen  Joel  Trachtenberg) 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  commonplace 
to  hear  that  American  universities  are  fail- 
ing the  American  people.  In  his  recent  XmoIl 
"ProfScam,"  for  example,  Charles  J.  Sykes 
lambastes  them  for  concentrating  their  en- 
ergies on  research  (much  of  it,  he  says,  of 
dubious  value),  punishing  those  who  actual- 
ly dedicate  themselves  to  teaching  (often  by 
not  granting  them  tenure),  and  allowing 
much  front-line  teaching,  especially  that  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  to  be  assigned  to 
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harassed  graduate  students  or  foreign  stu- 
dents, the  latter  often  not  fully  proficient  in 
English. 

That  these  criticisms  have  some  merit 
even  academicians.  If  they  are  beiag  honest, 
will  agree.  That  they  apply  across  the  board 
to  every  university  In  the  nation,  most  Im- 
partial observers  will  vehemently  disagree. 

Yet.  where  higher  education  tilts  atten- 
tion away  from  the  young  people  who  repre- 
sent America's  future  and  toward  personal 
aggrandizement,  even  when  that  Involves 
marginal  research— the  American  public 
must  take  at  least  50  percent  of  the  blame. 

As  survey  after  survey  has  demonstrated, 
Americans'  primary  motivation  for  sending 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  college— a 
motive  shared  by  those  young  men  and 
women— Is  to  try  to  assure  that  as  graduates 
they  will  get  and  keep  high-paying  jobs. 
That,  In  turn,  makes  these  families  highly 
susceptible  to  the  pecking  order  in  higher 
education  established  by  public  opinion, 
which  is  always  eager  to  know  who  is  No.  1 
and  who  is  in  the  Top  Ten.  Public  opinion, 
in  t»im.  Is  strongly  reflected  in  and  rein- 
forced by  the  media. 

As  we  might  expect,  media  attention  In 
this  country  Is  disproportionately  devoted 
to  the  schools  of  the  Ivy  League  and  other 
so-called  flagship  universities  with  enor- 
mous annual  budgets,  very  high  tuition  and 
endowments  In  the  billions  of  dollars. 

In  some  periods,  these  universities  are 
idolized  to  the  detriment  of  those  that  serve 
the  vast  majority  of  students.  At  other 
times,  as  at  present,  these  industrial  power- 
houses of  research  ar  denounced  for  their 
sinfulness,  especially  their  neglect  of  the  in- 
dividual student.  At  that  point,  the  brush 
used  on  them  also  succeeds  in  tarring  the 
considerable  number  of  less  famous  univer- 
sities in  this  country  that  do  considerably 
more  for  their  students  with  Infinitely  more 
m(xiest  resources. 

As  a  result  of  these  strong  public  and 
media  preferences,  the  pacesetters  in  Ameri- 
can higher  education  have  long  been  the 
world-class  research  universities  where  the 
rule  is  that  the  higher  you  rank  as  a  faculty 
member,  the  less  you  teach. 

These  schools  have  also  proven  that  the 
more  you  charge  in  the  way  of  tuition,  the 
more  applicants  you  attract.  And  I  am  not 
the  first  skeptic  to  point  out  that  the  ca- 
reers subsequently  enjoyed  by  their  gradu- 
ates may  have  more  to  do  with  the  talents 
that  got  them  admitted  in  the  first  place 
than  with  anything  they  actually  experi- 
enced, during  their  four  undergraduate 
years.  In  the  way  of  higher  education. 

Unfortunately,  the  tragedy  doesn't  stop 
there.  The  principles  established  by  the  uni- 
versities Americans  most  admire— that  the 
smarter  a  faculty  member  Is,  the  more  he  or 
she  Is  excused  from  teaching,  and  that  the 
more  self-destructive  a  faculty  member  Is, 
the  more  he  or  she  takes  teaching  serious- 
ly—have spread  to  other  universities  as  well. 
They  have  spread  to  four-year  colleges,  and 
have,  no  doubt,  begun  to  affect  even  com- 
munity colleges. 

Today,  requests  to  be  relieved  of  teaching 
duties  may  be  based  not  only  on  research 
demands  but  on  committee  work,  participa- 
tion In  faculty  governance,  the  work  In- 
volved In  administering  a  lecture  series,  su- 
pervising production  of  a  new  faculty  hand- 
book—or preparing  a  report  on  why  the  uni- 
versity isn't  granting  enough  release-time 
from  teaching. 

All  of  this  stems  from  the  values  shared 
by  most  Americans  regarding  higher  educa- 
tion. They  want  the  best  for  their  children. 
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and  the  best  of  all  is  identified  as  Harvard. 
MIT  and  Stanford.  It  comes  as  a  terrible 
shock  when  they  discover  that  many 
schools  like  that  aren't  places  where  fresh- 
men receive  regular,  loving  attention  from 
the  Nobel  Prize-winning  senior  faculty 
whose  research  and  publications  help  to 
make  the  school's  reputation. 

The  time  for  reform  in  higher  education  is 
here.  We  need  to  re-examine  national  goals 
and  how  they  are  being  served  or  not  served 
by  America's  3,000-plus  universities,  four- 
year  colleges  and  two-year  colleges.  We  need 
to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board  and  rethink 
academic  norms,  procedures  and  selection 
and  review  processes.  We  need  to  determine 
if  the  allocation  of  federal  research  money 
may  be  indirectly  damaging  the  education 
of  the  American  young  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  desperately  needs  their  talents, 
skills,  dedication  and  creativity. 

And  to  do  all  of  that  successfully,  we  had 
better  resist  any  urge  to  scapegoat  Ameri- 
can higher  education  as  the  villain  of  the 
piece.  What  higher  education  Is  today  is 
what  Americans  encouraged  it,  by  commis- 
sion and  omission,  to  become. 


STATES  SHOULD  COMPLY  WITH 
MEDICARE  LAW  FOR  LOW- 
INCOME  SENIORS 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11.  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  reduce  the  private  activity 
bond  volume  cap  to  zero  for  States  which  do 
not  comply  with  Federal  law  requiring  State 
assistance  in  paying  Medicare  expenses  for 
the  elderly  poor. 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Protection  Act 
requires  States  to  implement  a  program  effec- 
tive January  1 ,  1 989,  to  pay  the  out-of-pocket 
Medicare  costs  for  elderiy  individuals  with 
income  below  85  percent  of  the  poverty  level. 
By  1992,  States  will  t>e  required  to  pay  Medi- 
care expenses  for  all  seniors  with  irKX>mes 
below  the  poverty  level.  Because  of  the  failure 
of  numerous  States  to  provide  this  assistance 
as  required  by  Federal  law,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  poorest  of  America's  seniors- 
people  living  on  about  $400  a  month — have 
had  $31.90  for  Medicare  part  B  premiums  de- 
ducted from  their  Social  Security  checks  each 
month  since  January  of  this  year. 

My  bill  would  reduce  the  State  bond  cap  to 
zero  for  any  State  not  in  compliance  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  The  poor  seniors  may  not 
have  the  clout  to  force  the  holdout  States  to 
comply  with  the  Federal  law,  but  perhaps  this 
bill  will  provide  an  additional  Incentive  for  the 
States  to  comply. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  REDUCTION  IN  PRIVATE  ACTIVITY 
BOND  VOLUME  CAP  FOR  STATES 
WHICH  DO  NOT  MEET  CERTAIN  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  PROVIDING  MEDI- 
CAL ASSISTANCE 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
146  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating   to   volume   cap)   is   amended  by 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
pangrmph: 

"(5)  RxDucnoii  iH  Stats  cnuifc  for 
States  which  do  hot  mbkt  cxxtain  rxquire- 
mxmts  for  providihg  lfb>icai.  assistamck.— 
The  SUte  celling  applicable  to  a  SUte  for 
any  calendar  year  shall  be  zero  if — 

"(A)  as  of  January  1  of  such  year,  the  plan 
of  such  SUte  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  has  not  been  amended  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  section  1902(a>(10)<E)  of 
such  Act  (reUting  to  making  medical  assist- 
ance available  for  medicare  cost-sharing  for 
qualified  medicare  beneficiaries),  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  determines  that,  for  any  calendar 
quarter  of  the  preceding  calendar  year,  such 
requirement  was  not  met." 

(b)  EfT«crrv*  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  State 
ceilings  for  calendar  years  after  1989. 


SLEAZE  FACTOR  CAN  BE 
AVOIDED 


UMI 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
Ur  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  March  6.  1989, 
issue  of  The  Naboral  Law  Journal.  The  article 
is  entitled  "Sieaze  Factor  Can  Be  Avoided" 
and  was  written  by  an  outstanding  Washing- 
ton attorney,  James  Hamilton. 

Jim  Hamilton,  wtv}  was  the  assistant  chief 
counsel  to  t!he  Senate  Watergate  Committee, 
is  a  partr>er  in  the  Washington,  DC.  law  office 
of  Olwine,  Connelly.  Chase.  O'Donnell  & 
Weyher. 

He  is  ttie  author  of  The  Power  to  Probe:  A 
Study  of  Congressional  Investigations  and  nu- 
merous artkDies  addressing  a  broad  range  of 
subject  matters  which  have  been  published  in 
legal  journals  arxj  major  newspapers. 

In  additkxi.  Jim  Hamilton  has  appeared  fre- 
quently as  a  commentator  on  national  televi- 
sion and  radk>  broadcasting  relating  to  legal 
arxJ  ett)ical  issues. 

I  found  Jim  Hamilton's  article  to  be  very  in- 
formative, and  I  would  certainly  recommerxj 
ttiat  It  t>e  read  by  anyone  entenng  high-level 
goverrwnent  service. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  find  ttie 
article  as  interesting  and  informative  as  I  did. 

The  article  follows: 

Sleaze  Factor  Cam  Be  Avoided 
(By  James  Hamilton) 

Despite  its  obvious  successes,  the  Reagan 
administration  will  be  rememl>ered  for  its 
legal  and  ethical  lapses.  Messrs.  Deaver. 
Nofzlger.  Meese.  Poindexter  and  North 
have,  unfortunately,  left  their  mark. 

The  Bush  administration,  however,  seems 
intent  on  avoiding  a  reputation  for  sleaze. 
Indeed,  the  president  recently  has  lectured 
top  government  officials  on  the  necessity  of 
probity  and  has  appointed  a  blue  ribbon 
commiaBlon  to  look  into  the  revision  of  fed- 
eral ethics  laws. 

This  article  attempts  to  provide  President 
Bush  with  a  little  assistance— to  outline  for 
those  entering  government  the  basic  rules 
currently  in  force  that  they  will  t>e  expected 
to  follow. 

Besides  the  deaire  to  twtutve  with  proprie- 
ty, there  la  another  reason  why  those  con- 
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templating  government  service  should 
review  this  primer.  Persons  entering  the  ad- 
ministration should  understand  beforehand 
that  government  service  has  Its  burdens. 
Many  appointees  will  have  to  make  substan- 
tial sacrifices  in  addition  to  reductions  in 
salary. 

This  discussion  is  not  intended  to  be  ex- 
haustive. Rather,  it  highlights  the  major 
issues  with  which  appointees,  particularly 
those  to  high-level  positions  must  deal. 

FINANCIAL  DISCLOStmE 

One  of  the  first  obligations  of  incoming 
high-level  officials  (generally  GS-16's  and 
above)  will  t>e  to  complete  a  financial  disclo- 
sure form— SF  278.  This  form— which  aptly 
may  be  called  horrid— requires  detailed  dis- 
closure of  assets,  sources  and  amounts  of 
income,  liabilities,  purchases,  sales  and  ex- 
changes of  property,  gifts  and  reimburse- 
ments, interests  in  property,  and  certain  ar- 
rangements such  as  those  relating  to  future 
employment.  Values  are  not  reported  specif- 
ically, but  in  ranges. 

Appointees  to  positions  requiring  Senate 
confirmation  also  may  be  required  to  pro- 
vide written  answers  to  committee  question- 
naires. They  and  others  will  l>e  asked  to 
complete  a  detailed  White  House  question- 
naire designed  to  discover  any  Information 
that  could  embarrass  them  or  the  adminis- 
tration. In  addition,  agencies  and  depart- 
ments will  require  certain  employees  to 
submit  statements  detailing  their  employ- 
ment and  financial  interests. 

Responses  must  t>e  accurate.  An  intention- 
al false  statement  on  SF  276,  or  to  the 
Senate.  White  House  or  an  agency,  would  be 
a  federal  felony.  Former  U.S.  Rep.  Cieorge 
Hansen  (R- Idaho)  served  months  in  a  feder- 
al prison  because  his  disclosure  form  was  in- 
accurate. 

ETHICS  ACRCQfENTS 

To  avoid  conflicts  of  interest,  some  high- 
level  officials  may  be  required  to  enter  into 
so-called  "ethics  agreements."  which  may 
take  a  variety  of  forms.  An  ethics  agree- 
ment, for  example,  may  call  for: 

Recusal  or  disqualification  from  a  particu- 
lar matter  or  type  of  official  action. 

Divestiture  of  financial  interests. 

Resignation  from  a  business. 

Establishment  of  a  blind  trust. 

The  rules  relating  to  blind  trusts  are  com- 
plicated and  the  applicable  regulations 
should  be  consulted.  Stringent  penalties  are 
available  for  intentional  or  negligent  viola- 
tions of  a  blind  trust  agreement. 

CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST  RULES 

The  conflict-of-interest  rules  that  apply  to 
government  service  are  many,  complex  and 
varied.  A  good  place  to  start  is  the  Code  of 
Ethics  for  Government  Employees,  which 
was  established  by  Congress  and  which  ex- 
horts government  employees  to: 

Put  loyalty  to  the  highest  moral  princi- 
ples and  to  country  above  loyalty  to  per- 
sons, party,  or  government  department. 

Uphold  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  regula- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  all  govern- 
ments therein  and  never  l>e  a  party  to  their 
evasion. 

Give  a  full  day's  lal>or  for  a  full  day's  pay. 
giving  earnest  effort  and  best  thought  to 
the  performance  of  duties. 

Seek  to  find  and  employ  more  efficient 
and  economical  ways  of  getting  tasks  accom- 
plished. 

Never  discriminate  unfairly  by  the  dis- 
pensing of  special  favors  of  privileges  to 
anyone,  whether  for  remuneration  or  not: 
and  never  accept,  for  himself  or  herself  or 
for    family    members,    favors    or    benefits 
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under  circumstances  that  might  be  con- 
strued by  reasonable  persons  as  influencing 
the  performance  of  governmental  duties. 

Make  no  private  promises  of  any  kind 
binding  upon  the  duties  of  office,  as  a  gov- 
ernment employee  has  no  private  word  that 
can  be  binding  on  public  duty. 

Engage  in  no  business  with  the  govern- 
ment, either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  governmental  duties. 

Never  use  any  Information  gained  confi- 
dentially in  the  performance  of  governmen- 
tal duties  as  a  means  of  making  private 
profit. 

Expose  corruption  wherever  discovered. 

Uphold  these  principles,  ever  conscious 
that  public  office  is  a  public  trust. 

Federal  regulations  also  contain  another 
general  admonition— to  avoid  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety.  More  specifically, 
the  regulations  state  that  an  employee  shall 
avoid  any  action  that  might  create  the  ap- 
pearance of. 

Using  public  office  for  private  gain. 

Giving  preferential  treatment  to  any  orga- 
nization or  person. 

Impeding  govenunent  efficiency  or  econo- 
my. 

Losing  complete  independence  or  impar- 
tiality. 

Making  a  government  decision  outside  of- 
ficial channels. 

Affecting  adversely  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  integrity  of  the  government. 

The  Department  of  Justice's  Office  of 
Professional  Responsibility  recently  criti- 
cized severely  former  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  III  for,  among  other  things, 
creating  the  appearance  that  he  was  giving 
preferential  treatment  to  interests  promot- 
ed by  his  law  school  friend,  E.  Robert  Wal- 
lach. 

Beyond  these  general,  somewhat  hortato- 
ry statements,  federal  statutes  and  regula- 
tions contain  various  specific  prohibitions- 
some  reasonably  obsecure— of  which  all  fed- 
eral employees  should  l>e  aware. 

GIFTS.  ENTERTAINMENT  AND  FAVORS 

Generally  speaking,  an  employee  may  not 
solicit  or  accept  anything  of  monetary  value 
from  a  person  who: 

Has.  or  seeks  business  or  relations,  with 
the  employee's  agency. 

Engages  in  activities  regulated  by  the  em- 
ployee's agency. 

Has  interests  that  may  be  affected  sut>- 
stantially  by  the  employee's  official  actions. 

The  regulations  of  the  various  agencies 
may  provide  for  certain  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  For  example,  exceptions  may: 

Allow  gifts  in  the  context  of  family  or  per- 
sonal relationships  when  it  is  clear  that 
business  concerns  are  not  the  motivating 
factor. 

Permit  the  acceptance  of  loans  from  fi- 
nancial institutions  on  customary  terms. 

Permit  the  acceptance  of  food  or  refresh- 
ments of  nominal  value  on  infrequent  occsl- 
sions;  during,  for  example,  a  luncheon  or 
dinner  meeting  where  the  employee's  at- 
tendance is  appropriate  and  there  is  not  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  pay. 

However,  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics— the  watch-dog  agency  as  to  govern- 
ment employee  conduct— frowns  mightily 
on  one-on-one  lunch  and  dinner  meetings 
where  the  employee  does  not  pay.  In  an  Oc- 
tober 1987  memorandum.  OGE  said:  "In 
general,  an  Executive  Branch  employee's  ac- 
ceptance of  'one-on-one'  meals  from  some- 
one who  hosts  that  individual  tiecause  of  his 
or  her  government  position  is  prohibited,  re- 
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gardless of  the  costs  of  the  meal."  The  best 
advice— if  you  dine  with  someone  you  regu- 
late—is: Pay  for  it  yourself  if  at  all  possible. 

OUTSIDE  EMFLOYMXHT  AND  COMPENSATION 

A  Government  employee  should  not 
engage  in  outside  employment  incompatible 
with  the  full  and  proper  discharge  of  gov- 
ernment responsibilities.  For  example,  a 
government  official  should  avoid  outside 
employment  that  tends  to  Impair  his  mental 
or  physical  capacity  to  perform  his  govern- 
ment responsibilities.  In  other  words.  If  you 
work  15  hours  a  day  at  OMB.  don't  moon- 
light. 

A  high-level  official  who  does  earn  outside 
income  cannot  receive,  under  the  generally 
applicable  rule,  an  amount  that  exceeds  15 
percent  of  his  or  her  government  salary. 
But  Individual  agencies  may  set  stricter 
standards,  and  President  Bush,  in  his  cam- 
paign, called  for  a  ban  on  such  income  by  all 
presidential  appointees.  Such  a  ban  was,  in 
fact  imposed  on  presidential  aides  In  the 
Reagan  White  House. 

Also  to  be  eschewed  is  the  acceptance  of  a 
fee.  or  any  other  thing  of  monetary  value. 
In  circumstances  that  may  create  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  conflict  In  Interest.  To  illus- 
trate, if  a  hlghlevel  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration gives  a  speech  in  his  official  capac- 
ity, he  may  not  accept  an  honorarium  for 
the  speech.  Indeed,  for  an  employer  to  re- 
ceive any  compensation  from  a  private 
source  for  a  government  act  (such  as  a 
speech),  or  to  supplement  his  government 
salary  would  be  a  felony. 

The  astute  reader  undoubtedly  has  dis- 
cerned that  there  Is  a  difference  between  ac- 
ceptable conduct  for  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  members  of  Congress.  The 
latter— within  certain  limits— can  accept 
honoraria  for  speeches.  The  current  calls 
for  reform  of  Congress'  ethics  rules  would 
eliminate  congressional  honoraria  and  thus 
this  distinction. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  government 
official.  Including  a  member  of  Congress, 
may  not  accept  a  bribe  to  do  a  government 
act.  Such  conduct  is  criminal.  This,  of 
course.  Is  largely  what  the  current  Pentagon 
probe  purportedly  is  all  about. 

It  is  also  a  felony  In  most  circumstances 
for  a  government  employee  to  represent  a 
private  Interest  before  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  in  any  matter  in  which  the  United 
States  has  a  direct  or  substantial  Interest. 
This  is  so  even  If  the  employee  receives  no 
compensation. 

FINANCIAL  AND  OTHER  PERSONAL  INTERESTS 

An  employee  may  not  have  a  financial  In- 
terest that  substantlaUy  conflicts,  or  ap- 
pears to  conflict,  with  his  or  her  govern- 
ment duties.  Indeed,  with  some  exceptions, 
it  is  a  felony  for  a  government  official  to 
participate  personally  and  substantially  in  a 
particular  government  activity  that  would 
have  a  direct  and  predicUble  effect  on  his 
or  her  financial  Interest. 

An  employee  has  a  duty  to  protect  and 
conserve  government  property  entrusted  to 
the  employee.  Theft  of  government  proper- 
ty Is.  of  course,  a  crime,  but  an  employee 
also,  may  not  use— or  allow  the  use  of —gov- 
ernment property  of  any  kind  for  unofficial 
activities. 

For  example,  an  employee  may  not  use  a 
government  vehicle,  computer  or  word  proc- 
essor for  personal  matters.  Misuse  of  a  gov- 
ernment vehicle  is  one  sure  way  to  get 
media  attention;  witness  the  stories  that  fo- 
cused on  the  use  of  government  cars  by  the 
wives  of  former  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  and  former  Treasury  Secre- 
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tary  Etonald  Regan.  Mr.  Smith  eventually 
repaid  the  government  $11,000  for  his  wife's 
personal  trips. 

Generally  speaking,  an  employee  may  not 
further  a  private  Interest  by  using  official 
Information,  obtained  through  government 
service,  that  is  not  available  to  the  general 
public.  Moreover,  there  are  various  statuto- 
ry provisions  making  it  a  crime  to  release 
specific  types  of  information,  such  as  classi- 
fied and  private  financial  information. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RULES 

An  employee  must  pay  his  just  financial 
obligations  in  a  proper  and  timely  manner, 
especially  those  relating  to  federal,  state  or 
local  taxes.  The  Justice  Department's  Office 
of  Professional  Responsibility  criticized  Mr. 
Meese  for  failing  to  pay  his  taxes  on  time. 

An  employee  also  may  not  engage  In  Im- 
moral or  notoriously  disgraceful  conduct,  or 
other  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  govern- 
ment. Nor  may  an  employee  habitually  xise 
Intoxicants  to  excess.  And  an  employee  may 
not,  while  on  government  property  or  on 
government  duty,  participate  In  any  gam- 
bling duty,  participate  in  any  gambling  ac- 
tivity. So  please,  no  penny  pitching  in  the 
West  Wing. 

POST  EMPLOYMENT  RULES 

There  also  are  various  rules  that  restrict 
activities  of  government  officials— particu- 
larly high-ranking  government  officials- 
after  they  leave  office.  These  so-called  "re- 
volving-door" or  "side-switching"  rules  are 
complicated  and  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article. 

Violations  of  these  rules  carry  felony  pen- 
alties—as former  presidential  aid  Lyn  Nof- 
ziger  has  discovered  to  his  dismay— and  thus 
the  applicable  statutes  and  regulations 
should  be  consulted  carefully  when  an  em- 
ployee leaves  government.  Many  ex-govern- 
ment officials  find  that  these  rules  hamper 
their  ability  to  earn  a  living. 

WORDS  OF  ADVICE 

Each  department  and  agency  is  required 
by  law  to  appoint  an  ethics  official.  These 
officials  are  knowledgeable  and  are  avail- 
able for  consultation  concerning  ethics 
issues.  Given  the  complexity  of  the  applica- 
ble rules,  a  federal  employee  would  be  well 
advised  to  consult  the  appropriate  ethics  of- 
ficials whenever  concern  arises  regarding 
the  propriety  of  conduct. 

Finally,  If  you  are  Involved  in  conduct 
under  scrutiny  and  decide  to  talk  about  it  to 
an  investigating  official,  be  sure  to  tell  the 
truth.  Many  people  in  Washington  get  into 
trouble,  not  for  what  they  did.  but  because 
they  lied  about  what  they  did. 

Michael  Deaver  was  not  prosecuted  for 
violating  the  "revolving-door"  rules;  he  was 
prosecuted  and  convicted  for  lying  about  his 
conduct.  Retired  Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North  now 
will  not  be  prosecuted  for  his  alleged  grand 
scheme  to  sell  arms  to  Iran  and  divert  the 
profits  of  these  sales  to  the  Contras.  but  he 
will  be  tried  for  peripheral  crimes,  such  as 
lying  to  congressional  and  other  Investiga- 
tors. Perjury  and  the  crime  of  false  state- 
ments—which does  not  require  the  exist- 
ence of  an  oath— may  be  easier  to  prove 
than  violations  of  the  complicated,  some- 
times obscure,  statutes  that  attempt  to  reg- 
ulate the  conduct  of  government  employees. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GARDNER  CALVIN 
TAYLOR 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  11.  1989 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  great  man:  The  RevererK)  Gardner 
Calvin  Taylor,  who  as  senior  pastor  of  the 
great  CorKord  Baptist  Church,  has  led  his 
12,000  parishioners  with  exemplary  urban,  na- 
tional, and  international  church  leadership. 

Many  of  us  see  Dr.  Taylor  as  one  of  the 
greatest  living  examples  of  that  classic 
preaching  style  which  is  the  mark  of  one 
called  to  preach  to  the  people  of  God.  This  is 
also  reflected  in  the  fact  that  Or.  Taylor  is  also 
the  author  of  two  distinguished  publications: 
"How  Shall  They  Preach?",  and  a  collection 
of  magnificant  sermons  titled,  "Scariet 
Thread".  Preaching  across  this  land  and 
throughout  the  worM  as  a  lover  of  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  peace,  Dr.  Taylor  has  set  an  exam- 
ple of  unrelenting  hard  work,  creativity,  and 
boldness  for  all  black  leadership  no  matter 
what  arena  we  struggle  in.  Gardrier  Taylor  is 
also  a  great  pastor.  In  1952  he  led  his  congre- 
gation in  rebuilding  its  church  edifice  after  it 
was  destroyed  by  an  accident.  The  Concord 
Church  has  become  an  institutional  church  in 
the  heart  of  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of 
Brooklyn,  NY:  It  owns  and  operates  a  large 
private  elementary  school,  a  150-bed  nursing 
home,  an  apartn>ent  building  for  senkx  citi- 
zens, a  clothing  exchange  center,  and  model 
youth  and  adult  programs. 

Dr.  Taylor's  sterling  leadership  in  the  area 
of  housing  redevelopment  in  the  imrrtediate 
neightjorhood  of  Concord  Church  should  also 
be  noted,  as  well  as  his  extensive  involve- 
ments in  our  struggle  for  civil  rights,  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  and  social,  economic, 
and  political  justice  in  general.  Perhaps,  most 
amazing  is  the  fact  that  even  as  chief  adminis- 
trator of  Concord's  many  worthy  endeavors. 
Dr.  Taylor  still  finds  the  time  to  carry  out  the 
usual  pastoral  duties,  such  as  hospital  visita- 
tk)n,  spiritual  counseling,  and  community  lead- 
ership. Dr.  Taylor  is  dearly  a  model  urban 
pastor. 

As  former  preskient  of  the  Progressive  Na- 
tk>nal  Baptist  Convention,  Or.  Taylor  has 
stood  for  progressive,  multKultural,  and  ecu- 
menical vision.  Along  with  his  other  many 
achievements  and  responsibilities,  fie  has 
found  time  to  be  a  visiting  lecturer  of  homilet- 
ics  at  some  of  the  nrost  prestigious  seminaries 
in  America,  touching  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
seminarians  and  thousands  of  preachers. 

Dr.  Taylor's  wisdom  and  strength  is  admired 
and  sought  by  many  leaders  throughout  our 
Natron.  In  fact.  Or.  Taylor  was  a  ck)se  friend 
and  confidant  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and 
was  one  of  tfie  few  who  dki  rwt  desert  him 
wtien  he  took  his  histork:  stand  against  the 
Vietnam  war.  Or.  Taykx  was  among  the  many 
black  pastors  wtK)  provided  the  financial, 
emotional,  ar>d  material  support  to  tf>e  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference  when 
others  eitl>er  doubted  it  would  succeed  or 
abandoned  it  wt)en  it  took  prophetk:,  yet  un- 
popular, stands  against  Jim  Crow,  economk: 
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injustice,  disfrancNsenient  of  black  people, 
and  the  Vietnam  war  itself. 

We  must  acl<nowledge  ttiat  Dr.  Taylof  is  still 
one  of  the  most  effective,  sought  after  advisers 
to  polit)cal  leaders  in  the  Nation.  Many  seek 
his  counsel  not  only  tjecause  of  his  extensive 
expenerK:e,  immense  intellect,  and  expansive 
influence,  but  also  because  of  his  excellent 
political  and  social  savvy.  But  perhaps,  most 
importantly,  Dr.  Taylor  is  a  man  of  sterling  in- 
tegrity. At  all  levels  of  government,  we  cherish 
and  appreciate  his  candor  and  wisdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  Dr.  Taylor  for  his  faithfulness.  While 
I  am  proud  to  say  tf>at  he  has  consistently 
provided  our  country  with  exemplary  leader- 
ship and  sterling  commitment,  I  am  proudest 
to  say  that  Dr.  Taylor  makes  his  church  home 
in  the  great  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  11th 
Ck)ngressional  Distnct,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent. 


THE  COAST  GUARD  UCENSE 
VERIFICATION  ACT 


UMI 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHXrSETTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnesdav.  April  11.  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Coast  Guard  License  Verificatkxi 
Act  a  bill  to  assist  ttie  Coast  Guard  in  verify- 
ing that  applicants  for  or  reapients  of  Coast 
Guard  licenses  or  certificates  for  master, 
mate,  engir>eer,  or  pitot  of  commercial  vessels 
have  correctly  informed  the  Coast  Guard  of 
any  record  of  driving  urnjer  tf>e  influerice 
[DUIl. 

The  Coast  Guard  License  Verification  Act 
authorizes  the  Coast  Guard  to  access  the  rela- 
tional Driver  Register  arKJ  verity  Information, 
supplied  by  applicants  for  and  recipients  of 
Coast  Guard  licenses  arxl  certificates  for  com- 
mercial vessels,  regarding  traffic  violations  re- 
lated to  drivir)g  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
Of  controlled  substances.  It  further  requires 
tf>e  Coast  Guard  to  develop  and  implement  a 
rule,  within  12  months  of  enactment,  wfiich 
will  require  applicants  for  arKi  recipients  of 
Coast  Guard  licenses  arxJ  certificates  for  com- 
mercial vessels  to  supply  information  on  their 
driving  records  to  the  Coast  Guard.  The  bill  is 
modeled  after  legislation  enacted  in  1987 
which  auttx>rized  the  FAA  to  access  the  Na- 
tional Driver  Register  to  ct>eck  the  driving 
records  of  aircraft  pitots. 

The  Coast  Guard  currently  has  no  simple 
method  of  verifying  ttiat  the  applicants  have 
correctly  stated  all  relevant  DUI  related  viola- 
tions on  applicatiorra  and  renewals.  Nor  does 
the  Coast  Guard  have  tt>e  ability  to  check 
whether  current  recipients  of  licenses  and  cer- 
tificates have  had  DUI  violations.  Through 
access  to  the  National  Driver  Register,  wtiich 
is  a  clearinghouse  of  motor  vehide  driving 
records  from  the  SUtes.  the  Coast  Guard  can 
rapidly  and  easity  check  the  accuracy  of  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  aforementioned  appli- 
cants and  recipients. 

The  Exxon  Vakiez  accident  is  a  vivid  exano- 
pie  of  ttie  Coast  Guard's  need  to  know  whk:h 
officers  on  commercial  vessels  may  be  nsks 
because  of  alcohol  or  substance  abuse  prob- 
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lems.  Captain  Hazelwood  of  tf>e  Valdez  had  a 
record  of  DUI's  in  New  York.  At  ttie  very  same 
time  that  he  was  allowed  to  drive  the  Valdez 
tfwough  the  Prince  William  Sour>d  in  Alaska, 
he  was  forbidden  to  drive  his  car  down  the 
road.  His  driver's  license  had  been  suspend- 
ed, lor  the  third  time,  by  the  State  of  New 
York  because  of  DUI's. 

Had  the  Coast  Guard  been  aware  of  Cap- 
tain Hazelwood's  record.  It  could  have  taken 
special  action  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The 
Coast  Guard  could  have  voided  his  license  if 
he  had  submitted  false  information  regarding 
his  DUI  record.  If  the  Coast  Guard  determined 
that  tf>e  ak;ohol  problem  was  affecting  his  per- 
fornuince.  It  could  have  initiated  license  sus- 
pensk>n  or  revocatkjn  procedures.  At  tfie  least 
the  Coast  Guard  would  have  been  able  to 
rrxjnitor  his  work,  give  him  simple  coordination 
tests  when  he  boarded  the  ship,  or  inspect 
periodically  his  quarters  for  alcohol.  In  tfie  ab- 
serKe  of  any  information  that  Hazelwood  had 
an  alcohol  problem,  the  Coast  Guard  was 
unable  to  take  any  preventive  actions. 

The  vast  majority  of  commercial  vessels  of- 
ficers are  responsible  and  have  no  alcohol  or 
substance  abuse  problems.  However,  those 
few  ttiat  do  have  problems  pose  a  serious 
threat,  as  the  Valdez  accident  illustrates.  We 
must  provkje  the  Coast  Guard  access  to  Vne 
information  it  needs  to  k)wer  the  risk  that  offi- 
cers with  alcohol  and  substarKe  alxise  prob- 
lems will  end  up  in  charge  of  a  vessel  at  criti- 
cal times.  The  Coast  Guard  Ucense  Verifrca- 
tkjn  Act  will  provide  access  to  much  of  that 
needed  information. 

To  borrow  a  phrase  from  Ronald  Reagan, 
the  simple  concept  is  "trust,  but  verify."  It  just 
might  be  enough  to  prevent  arrother  Valdez. 
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CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  IN 
THE  CLASSROOM 


ployees,  now  is  working  to  make  the  system 
better. 

Business  leaders  lobbied  hard  for  school 
reform  in  the  last  session  of  the  state  legis- 
lature; they  may  not  have  gotten  all  that 
they  wanted,  but  without  their  pressure  the 
reform  bill  surely  would  have  been  much 
weaker.  Several  major  companies  are  fi- 
nancing the  new  Corporate/Community 
School  in  North  Lawndale.  hoping  to  create 
a  model  for  top  quality  education  in  impov- 
erished urban  areas.  A  numl>er  of  executives 
are  Joining  I^eadership  for  Quality  Educa- 
tion, a  nonprofit  group  funded  by  Chicago 
United  and  the  Commercial  Club's  Civic 
Committee  to  muster  the  resources  and  the 
know-how  to  improve  city  schools. 

Stephen  Wolf,  the  47-year-old  chairman 
of  UAL  Corp.,  the  parent  of  United  Airlines, 
quietly  has  taken  his  commitment  to  better 
schools  directly  into  city  classrooms.  He  reg- 
ularly leaves  his  suburban  Elk  Grove  office 
to  visit  elementary  schools  in  poorer  city 
neighborhoods,  delivering  a  forceful  and 
straightforward  message:  Hard  work  and 
education  are  the  ticket  to  a  good  Job  and 
success. 

Wolf  hands  each  youngster  a  list  of  Unit- 
ed's  basic  employee  requirements,  including 
two  essentials:  Graduate  from  high  school 
and  don't  use  drugs.  He  always  takes  with 
him  a  few  United  employees— typically,  a 
black  pilot  and  flight  attendant— who  give 
the  kids  firsthand  information  atwut  their 
work. 

If  students  don't  see  the  link  t>etween  the 
classroom  and  a  good  Job.  no  school  reform 
effort,  no  matter  how  well  plaimed  and  exe- 
cuted, can  succeed.  With  his  simple  mes- 
sage. United's  Wolf  is  providing  that  link. 
Here's  hoping  he's  also  providing  a  model 
that  other  executives  will  replicate  all  over 
the  city. 


IN  HONOR  OF  A  GREAT 
TEACHER.  ELIZABETH  CRAIG 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11.  1989 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  leaders  in  Con- 
gress arKl  across  our  Nation  grapple  with  the 
crisis  in  our  educational  system,  we  are  all 
anxkxis  to  help  our  children  recognize  the  im- 
portant link  between  getting  an  educatk)n  and 
firfding  productive  employment.  All  too  often 
tf>e  children  in  our  inner  city  schools  do  not 
learn  this  simple  but  invaluable  lesson. 

I  was  very  impressed  by  the  efforts  of  Ste- 
phen Wolf,  chairman  of  United  Airiines.  to 
help  Vhe  chikJren  of  Chicago's  inner  city.  Mr. 
Wolf  has  found  the  time  to  visit  schoolchildren 
in  their  classrooms  and  I  am  sure  he  has 
helped  to  inspire  many  students.  I  applaud  his 
efforts  and  I  am  happy  to  share  the  following 
editorial  wfvch  appeared  in  tf>e  Chicago  Trib- 
une on  February  15.  1989. 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  15.  1989] 
Leasing  by  Example  in  the  Classroom 

The  trouble  at  the  top  of  floundering  Chi- 
cago school  system  may  drag  on  for  some 
time,  as  noted  in  the  at>ove  editorial.  On  an- 
other front,  though,  the  news  about  city 
schools  is  much  brighter.  The  Chicago  busi- 
ness community,  which  for  years  was  con- 
tent merely  to  complain  about  the  poor  Job 
the  schools  do  in  educating  tomorrow's  em- 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11.  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  warmest  wishes  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Craig,  who  will  be  retiring  this  year  after  39 
years  of  teaching. 

Mrs.  Craig  began  her  teaching  career  in 
North  Dakota  at  the  age  of  18.  After  4  years 
of  successful  teaching  there  she  went  to  Cali- 
fornia to  attend  San  Francisco  State  College. 
Upon  graduation  with  teaching  credentials, 
Mrs.  Craig  was  hired  by  the  San  Lorenzo 
School  District  in  1954.  She  has  been  teach- 
\ng  at  the  Hesperian  School  ever  since. 

Throughout  her  teaching  career,  Mrs.  Craig 
has  taught  many  grades,  leaving  her  wonder- 
ful impression  and  wisdom  on  all  those  she 
came  in  contact  with.  Her  final  year,  Mrs. 
Craig  is  teaching  a  first-second  grade  combi- 
natk>n  class. 

In  her  39  years  as  a  teacher,  Mrs.  Craig  has 
made  a  powerful  impact  on  tt>e  school 
system.  Students,  teachers,  parents,  and  col- 
leagues are  going  to  miss  this  wonderful 
teacfier. 

I  know  all  will  miss  her  and  I  wish  her  all  the 
t>est  in  her  retirennenL 
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HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Tuesday,  April  11, 1989 

Mr.  (-CFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  the  following  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Thursday,  March 
2,  1989,  edition  of  the  Denver  Post. 

Dave  Hamil  of  Sterling,  CO,  was  longtime 
speaker  of  the  Colorado  House  and  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  the  Federal  Government  as  head 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  His 
leadership  in  the  REA  had  a  big  role  in  shap- 
ing the  Mountain  West. 

I'm  confident  this  artk:le  will  be  of  interest. 
[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Mar.  2, 19891 

Dave  Hamil's  REA  Leadership  Had  a  Big 

Role  in  Shaping  the  West 

(By  Bill  Hornby) 

Bud  Wells,  a  former  Denver  Post  col- 
league, has  written  a  fine  biography  of  Dave 
Hamil  of  Sterling,  longtime  speaker  of  the 
Colorado  House  who  was  almost  elected  this 
state's  governor  and  twice  was  its  consider- 
able contribution  to  federal  government  as 
head  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  biography,  entitled  "Four  Score  for 
Dave  Hamil"  (Henington  Publishing  Co., 
Wolfe  City,  Texas),  is  a  wonderful  trip  for 
Colorado  history  buffs.  It  tells  of  the 
bygone  '40s.  '50s,  and  '60s  when  the  feds 
were  doing  as  much  contributing  regulating 
of  the  mountain  West.  When  Colorado's 
post-World  War  II  history  is  summarized 
properly,  the  Dave  Hamils  will  be  a  lot  more 
than  footnotes. 

When  you  look  back  on  It,  the  REA  re- 
structured the  mountain  West  about  as 
much  as  railroads,  paved  highways,  water 
storage  and  airports.  And  one  thing  all 
these  public  works  had  in  common  was  that 
they  were  put  In  place  as  much  as  acts  of 
public  faith  as  of  private  economics. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  prudent  financing 
was  neglected  In  these  huge  public  works 
undertakings.  But  primarily  they  were  built 
in  the  faith  that  they  would  create  new 
markets,  not  just  serve  existing  ones. 

Dave  Hamil  was  a  rock-ribbed,  cattle-feed- 
ing Republican,  at  home  around  any  con- 
servative cracker  bsurel  In  the  state.  But  he 
was  also  one  of  the  best  federal  administra- 
tors of  creative  programs  we've  seen.  He  was 
conservative  to  the  core,  yet  he  knew  gov- 
ernment had  a  positive,  historic  role  In 
building  the  West. 

The  government  bureaus  that  did  so  much 
of  the  building— the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  the 
Forest  Service.  BLM.  REA  (especially  the 
latter)— were  more  heroes  than  goats  when 
Hamil  was  growing  up. 

I  doubt  If  a  young  Westerner  today  can 
believe  these  government  men  seemed  like 
heroes,  but  the  county  agent  who  brought 
in  a  new  crop  variety  or  the  REA  lineman 
who  put  up  the  first  yard  light  seemed  to  be 
men  on  white  horses.  That  first  light  pierc- 
ing the  rural  darkness,  the  first  phone  call 
to  the  cousin  at  the  end  of  the  canyon,  the 
first  radio  and  then  TV  bringing  the  coun- 
tryside Into  the  town  loop— those  were 
thrills  with  a  capital  "T." 

The  new  markets  these  Innovations  were 
Intended  to  create  did.  in  fact,  happen.  Dave 
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Hamil  recalls  In  his  biography  making  $20.6 
billion  In  REA  loans  and  loan  guarantees, 
and  having  to  write  off  as  bad  deals  only  a 
slight  $24,478.  That's  not  too  shabby  a  bit  of 
banking!  In  other  words,  the  markets  mate- 
rialized when  the  basic  public  works  were 
put  In  place.  'Public  policy"  properly  took 
the  risk  of  basic  Investment. 

Aching  with  the  fiscal  and  philosophical 
hangovers  of  Reaganlsm,  the  average  state 
and  federal  official  seems  In  no  mood  to 
take  significant  public  policy  risks  today,  es- 
pecially in  rural  America.  Lacking  the  stim- 
ulus of  major  war,  economic  prosperity  or 
really  pervasive  national  depression,  our 
congressional  leaders  from  the  West  are 
telling  us  all  the  things  we  can't  do. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  can  be  done 
for  rural  America  that  don't  need  new 
money  as  much  as  they  need  new  faith  In 
progress,  and  a  return  to  recognizing  the 
proper  positive  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. For  example: 

The  mission  of  the  REA  could  be  re- 
thought to  Include  bringing  rural  America 
up-to-date  In  the  telecommunications  field, 
an  Infrastructure  that  Is  as  Important  nowa- 
days as  highways  and  Indoor  plumbing.  We 
need  to  get  computers  up  to  the  ends  of  the 
canyons,  too. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  extension 
program  needs  to  be  refocused  on  rural  life, 
not  just  on  agriculture.  More  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  Income  In  rural  America  comes 
from  non-farm  sources.  Economic  develop- 
ment of  rural  communities  should  be  as 
much  an  object  of  DOA  attention  as  crops, 
but  it  never  has  been. 

Airline  deregulation  must  be  revisited. 
Failure  of  air  service  to  remoter  areas  Is  a 
real  economic  handicap. 

The  Colorado  Rural  Electric  Association 
met  In  Denver  this  week,  and  I  probably 
didn't  make  any  friends  by  reminding  them 
Hamil  wouldn't  have  done  well  in  a  Reagan 
or  maybe  even  a  Bush  administration. 
Hamil  believes  In  prudent  but  active  govern- 
ment—his  instinct  was  to  figure  out  how 
government  could  do  something,  not  how  to 
avoid  the  problem. 

Hamil  tells  of  running  an  REA  phone  line 
to  Squaw  Gap.  a  remote  Dakota  outpost. 
Even  the  Wall  Street  Journal  poked  fun— 
"You  can  now  call  Squaw  Gap.  but  who 
wanU  to?"  But  It  turned  out  there  was  a 
rancher  up  there  who  wanted  to  In  the 
worst  way— he  ran  up  $120-a-month  phone 
bills  selling  his  stock  all  over. 

Sometimes  I  wish  that  more  of  our  cur- 
rent Washington  political  team  wanted  to 
take  care  of  Squaw  Gap. 


NOTTOWAY  COUNTY 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11.  1989 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  county  of  Nottoway  in 
southside  Virginia  on  the  occasion  of  its  t)i- 
centennial  celebration.  This  county  is  rich  with 
history  and  is  deserving  of  recognition. 

Nottoway  County  was  founded  May  1,  1789, 
when  it  was  officially  separated  from  neighbor- 
ing Amelia  County.  In  Nottoway,  tobacco  was 
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grown  and  crops  were  planted  and  harvested. 
In  Nottoway,  brothers  fought  against  each 
other  and  died  in  the  "Battle  of  the  Grove" 
during  the  Civil  War.  In  Nottoway,  citizens 
went  about  their  ways  taking  care  of  their  chil- 
dren, makir>g  a  better  life  for  them.  In  200 
years  of  its  existence,  the  boundaries  of  this 
historic  county  have  not  changed.  And  within 
these  b<}undaries,  despite  peri(xJs  of  turmoil 
and  an  ever-changing  worid,  the  values  of  tra- 
ditional life  there  have  flourished. 

Today  the  fine  people  of  Nottoway  share 
many  of  the  concerns  that  generations  before 
them  shared:  findir>g  and  tralding  a  gocxj  job  in 
uncertain  times;  preserving  the  family  farm; 
ensuring  the  quality  of  their  children's  educa- 
tion. Above  all,  they  always  are  concerned 
with  improving  the  quality  of  life  in  Nottoway. 
This  county  Is  indeed  where  many  Virginians 
call  "home." 

Rich  in  English  influence  from  Its  original 
settlers,  Nottoway  has  served  as  an  important 
crossing  for  Virginia's  railroads  and  commerce 
traffic.  The  city  of  Crewe,  named  after  Crewe. 
England  and  its  famous  railroad  center,  grew 
up  around  the  station  that  serviced  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western  trains  on  the  Norfolk-Roa- 
noke line.  The  city  of  Blackstone,  named  after 
the  English  jurist  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
became  an  important  commercial  center  after 
springing  up  at  a  crossroads.  The  city  of  Bur- 
keville  received  its  name  from  the  well-known 
Virginian  family,  the  Burkes,  and  the  tavern 
they  operated — an  important  stage  stop  on 
Xt\e  Richmond-Danville  route. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Nottoway  has  made  its  contri- 
butions to  Virginia  and  the  Nation.  Not  only 
did  four  of  its  sons  admirably  fill  the  position  I 
now  proudly  hold  as  a  Member  of  tfw  House 
of  Representatives,  but  in  addition,  the  Honor- 
able William  Hodges  Mann,  a  native  of 
Nottoway  and  circuit  judge  in  those  parts, 
served  as  the  Governor  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  from  1910  to  1914.  Many  a 
World  War  II  Gl  can  tell  you  of  his  experi- 
ences of  training  in  Nottoway  at  the  expansive 
Fort  Pickett— still  in  operation  today.  Known 
as  "Camp"  Pickett  during  World  War  II,  this 
installation  trained  countless  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  as  they  passed  through  on 
their  way  to  defer>d  our  country  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Nottoway  County  may  be  200 
years  old,  but  I  can  tell  you  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  in  a  quiet  but  powerful  way  a 
new  spirit  of  cooperation  is  at  work  in 
Nottoway.  This  spirit  has  emerged  to  build  a 
sound,  ger>erous  and  just  community,  confi- 
dent in  its  aims,  its  strength,  and  its  future. 
This  spirit  has  emerged  to  buiW  a  better  way 
of  life  for  the  residents  of  Nottoway. 

Yes  Nottoway  has  come  a  long  way,  but 
much  promise  lies  ahead.  It  has  a  glorious 
past  upon  which  to  build  an  even  more  glori- 
ous and  bright-shining  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  today 
to  express  my  deepest  admiration  for  the 
people  of  Nottoway  County,  past  and  present, 
for  their  dedication  to  their  community,  and  to 
wish  them  the  very  best  for  the  next  200 
years,  and  beyond. 
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TAXPAYER  INSTALLMENT  ACT 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

or  IOWA 

m  THE  House  OP  REPRXSZMTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  April  11.  1989 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Saturday 
marte  the  jncoine  tax  tiling  deadline  tor  most 
taxpayers.  Now  that  most  taxpayers  have  pre- 
pared their  returns,  many  of  them  are  faced 
with  paying  more  in  taxes  than  they  anticipat- 
ed. 

Therefore.  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
today  that  I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress: 
The  Taxpayer  Installment  Act  Like  H.R.  4534 
and  S.  2099  introduced  in  the  last  Congress, 
this  t)iH  permits  taxpayers  to  pay  their  tax  tMlls 
in  three  separate  installments  instead  of  t>eing 
forced  to  come  up  with  the  entire  amount 
owed  immediatety. 

This  legisiation  sets  up  a  three  payment 
schedule  for  the  tax  year.  When  ttie  taxpayer 
elects  to  use  this  three  payment  plan,  the  first 
installment  would  be  due  on  April  15,  the 
second  payment  would  be  due  on  June  15, 
and  the  final  payment  would  be  due  on  Sep- 
tember 15. 

This  but  has  several  advantages  over  ttie 
present  situation.  SirKe  Income  averaging  and 
many  deductions,  exemptions,  arxj  credits 
have  been  eliminated  and  strx:e  hefty  penal- 
ties are  being  levied  against  taxpayers,  this 
permits  taxpayers  to  meet  their  oWigatJons  in 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  [IRS]  will  still  be  able  to 
charge  appropriate  interest  rates  on  the 
amount  of  tax  still  owed,  possibly  bnnging  in 
even  more  reverHje  than  presently  collected. 

If  taxpayers  are  given  a  ftexibtlity  in  meetir>g 
tf>eir  tax  obligations,  they  are  erKOuraged  to 
abide  by  ttie  law  instead  of  simply  evading  it. 
Although  people  cunently  can  negotiate  with 
the  IRS  to  make  installment  payments,  tt>e 
IRS  is  fXJt  required  to  permit  tfiem  to  do  so. 

This  measure  should  be  relatively  noncorv 
troversial.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support 
and  cosponsorship. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  TRUST 
INDENTURE  REPORM  ACT 


UMI 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

ormcHicAii 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11.  1989 
Mr.  DII^ELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  Mr.  Rinaloo  and  Mr  Lent 
in  introducing  the  Tmst  Indenture  Reform  Act 
of  1969  at  the  request  of  the  Secunties  and 
Exchange  Corrwnission.  Companion  legislation 
(S.  651)  was  Introduced  by  Senators  CXx>o 
and  Heinz  on  March  17.  1989.  The  legislation 
was  first  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  SEC 
on  r4ovember  17.  1967,  and  introduced  at  the 
request  of  tt>e  Commission  by  Senators  Prox- 
MME  and  Garn  on  June  24,  1968 

The  Convnssion  stated  in  its  transmittal 
letter  that 

If  enacted,  the  propoaal  will  comprehen- 
ilvely  modernise  the  Act  to  accom[m]odate 
Its  requlrementa  to  the  needs  of  contempo- 
rary flnandns  and  tnatituUonal  trust  prac- 
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tice  without  undermining  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  The  proposal  also  would  assure  the 
Act's  adaptability  to  future  developments  in 
the  public  market  for  debt  securities. 

The  Act  regulates  the  public  Issuance  of 
debt  securities  and  the  relationships  among 
the  security  holders,  the  Indenture  trustee 
and  the  obligor.  Since  Its  adoption,  there 
have  t)een  significant  changes  in  the  mar- 
kets, with  respect  to  lx>th  the  types  of  debt 
securities  offered  to  the  public  and  the  tech- 
niques for  their  sale.  As  a  result,  aspects  of 
the  Act  have  become  administratively  or 
substantively  ottsolete.  The  Commission's 
proposal  would  modernize  the  Act  while 
continuing  to  mandate  necessary  protec- 
tions for  debt  holders. 

Accordingly,  while  current  law  requires  in- 
dentures to  set  forth  certain  mandatory  terms, 
this  legislation  would  make  Inclusion  of  man- 
datory ir>denture  terms  self-executing  through 
operation  of  law.  thus  avoiding  unnecessary 
and  lengthy  boilerplate.  The  legislation  would 
also  txoaden  \he  Commission's  exemptive 
power  to  allow  for  variations  from  the  act's  re- 
quirements where  tfieir  applk^ation  would  t>e 
unnecessary  or  Inappropriate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors. 

The  legislation  further  provkjes  for  post-ef- 
fective qualification  of  indentures  in  registered 
debt  offenngs.  and  gives  the  Commission  the 
power  to  permit  certain  foreign  persons  to  act 
as  sole  trustee  undet  tf>e  Indenture  of  a  for- 
eign obligor.  Significant  changes  are  also  pro- 
posed to  the  Act's  conflict  of  Interest  provi- 
sions. Finally,  the  legislation  would  effect  mis- 
cellaneous technical  changes  In  the  Act. 

Subsequent  to  V\e  bill's  Introductkjn  last 
year  In  tf>e  Senate.  Industry  representatives 
approached  Commission  and  Congressional 
staff  seeking  further  changes  In  the  Commis- 
sion's proposals.  A  group  of  banks  styled  as 
The  Ad  Hoc  Corporate  Trust  IrvJustry  Group 
submitted  an  extensive  compilatk>n  whk:h  In- 
cluded an  an>endment  to  sectkjn  325  (77yyy) 
of  tfie  Act  exempting  them  from  the  Act's 
crimirul  penalties  as  follows: 

except  that  the  provisions  of  section  77Jjj  to 
and  including  77qqq  of  this  title  and  any 
rule,  regulation  or  order  thereunder  shall  l>e 
administered  for  all  purposes  as  though 
they  were  contract  provisions  contained  in 
the  qualified  indenture,  and  aggrieved  per- 
sons shall  l>e  entitled  to  civil  and  equitable 
remedies  in  any  federal,  state  or  other  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the  violation 
or  breach  thereof:  violations  or  breaches  of 
such  sections  or  any  rule,  regulation  or 
order  thereunder,  by  or  on  l>ehalf  of  any 
person  or  entity  shall  under  no  circum- 
stances t>e  subject  to  indictment,  prosecu- 
tion, trial,  conviction,  fine,  penalty  or  sen- 
tence as  a  criminal  offense  under  this  title 
or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

AlttKHjgh  I  am  not  endorsing  this  ieglslatkjn 
at  this  time.  I  believe  that  we  should  give  seri- 
ous consideratk}n  to  the  need  for  the  Com- 
mission's proposals,  consistent  with  our  Rule 
X,  d.  2  (a)  and  (b)  responsibilities  under  the 
Rules  of  the  House  to  review,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  applk:atk>n.  administration,  execu- 
tkxi.  and  effectiver>ess  of  tfie  laws  under  our 
jurisdiction  to  determine  whetfier  the  laws  are 
being  implemented  and  carried  out  In  accord- 
ance with  the  intent  of  tt>e  Congress  and 
wtiether  they  should  be  continued,  curtailed, 
or  eliminated  I  will  however  vigorously  oppose 
any  amerxjments  seeking  to  insulate  persons 
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from  the  consequerKes  of  their  Illegal  actions 
or  whk:h  are  otfv9rwise  in  any  way  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Finally,  special 
attentk>n  needs  to  be  focused  on  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  Implicatkjns  of  these  amend- 
ments with  respect  to  bank  underwriting  of 
corporate  debt. 

I  look  forward  to  an  active  and  constructive 
debate  on  this  legislation. 


GRIEVANCES  SUFFERED  BY  A 
GROUP  OF  ALASKANS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing again  this  bill  to  redress  grievances 
suffered  by  a  group  of  Alaskans  when  the 
Alaska  NatK>nal  Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act  [ANILCA]  was  enacted  In  December  1980. 
This  group  Is  composed  of  sport  hunting 
guides  who  were  assigned  exclusive  hunting 
areas  prior  to  the  ck>sing  of  those  areas  by 
Presidential  proclamation  in  December  1978 
or  on  December  2.  1980.  Eariier  versions  of 
the  Alaska  Lands  Act  contained  provisions 
that  tfie  Interests  of  the  sport  hunting  guides, 
a  rugged  group  of  Alaskans,  would  be  protect- 
ed. 

Tfie  report  language  originally  stated  In  April 
of  1978: 

Since  national  parks  and  monuments  are 
sanctuaries  for  wildlife,  non-sut>sistence 
trapping  and  sport  hunting  are  generally 
prohibited  under  section  1209(a)  except  in 
national  preserves  where  the  Secretary  may 
permit  sport  hunting.  However,  several 
guides  now  provide  services  for  hunters  in 
portions  of  the  extensions  to  Katmai  and 
Denali  National  Parks  and  of  the  Gates  of 
the  Arctic  and  Wrangell-St.  Elias  National 
Parks.  While  the  Committee  did  not  wish  to 
open  these  parks  generally  to  sport  hunting, 
the  Committee  does  not  intend  to  unduly 
affect  the  livelihood  of  the  existing  guides. 

Thus  the  bill  provides,  in  subsection 
1209(c),  alternatives  which  the  Secretary 
can  offer  to  persons  who  presently  have  li- 
censes to  guide  hunters  in  those  specified 
parks,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  they 
would  suffer  economic  hardship  when  sport 
hunting  in  those  parks  is  prohibited  as  a 
result  of  this  Act.  Included  is  an  option  to 
allow  those  persons  now  duly  licensed  as 
guides  to  continue  guiding  for  sport  hunting 
for  20  years  or  for  life.  In  providing  this 
option,  the  Committee  does  not  intend  that 
such  guiding  permits  shall  t>e  transferable 
or  that  the  provisions  of  such  permits  is  to 
t>e  construed  as  authorizing  the  extension  of 
hunting  guide  services  beyond  that  allowed 
under  their  existing  permits.  To  this  end, 
the  section  contains  a  numl>er  of  restric- 
tions to  ensure  that  such  services  and  the 
taking  of  wildlife  by  persons  guided  by  the 
permittees  are  carefully  controlled  and  reg- 
ulated. 

Unfcxtunately,  tfiis  original  interest  was  mis- 
laid at  some  point  during  the  numerous  con- 
ferences held  t)efore  final  passage  of  tfie  act. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  to  com- 
pensate tfiose  hunting  guides  wfx}  k>st  reve- 
nues, businesses,  and  possessions  when  their 
rights  in  exclusive  areas  were  abrogated  and 
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the  improvenrients  they  had  made  in  the  form 
of  camps  and  forward  bases  were  absorbed 
by  the  National  Park  System. 

The  remedy  or  redress  called  for  by  this 
legislation  is  simple  and  sure.  Any  gukles  who 
held  a  lawfully  issued  permit  for  an  exclusive 
or  joint  use  guide  area  upon  enactment  of 
ANILCA  and  who  lost  such  permit  will  be  eligi- 
ble. Eligible  guides  must  present  evidence  of 
income  derived  from  guiding  in  the  area  during 
the  5-year  period  immediately  preceding  the 
ctosing  date.  Gukles  must  also  furnish  maps 
certified  by  the  State  of  Alaska  guide  Iteense 
and  control  board  showing  the  acres  lost  and 
file  for  compensatkxi  no  later  than  December 
31.  1987. 

Under  the  bill,  the  amount  of  compensation 
will  be  approximately  $1  for  each  acre  of  ex- 
clusive gukle  area  lost.  The  compensatksn  for 
improvements  made  solely  to  facilitate  their 
gukjing  8ervk»s  shall  be  equal  to  the  fair 
marl^et  value  of  such  improvements  before 
the  area  was  closed  to  sport  hunting  less  the 
fair  m£Vket  value  of  the  improvements  made 
after  the  area  was  closed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  single  out  this  group  of 
distinguished  Alaskans  for  punishment,  but 
that  has  been  the  end  result. 

The  areas  lost  by  guides  ranged  from  30 
percent  of  their  pre-ANILCA  areas  to  100  per- 
cent. Some  had  to  close  their  own  businesses 
and  go  to  work  for  a  nrore  fortunate  guide. 
Others  changed  their  life  long  professions. 

These  guides  are  the  same  Americans  who 
led  tfie  oil  industry  to  the  great  fields  of  Prud- 
hoe  Bay.  I  can  assure  you  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  single  them  out  for  pun- 
ishment. 

These  great  Americans  should  not  be  the 
only  group  of  losers.  The  have  suffered  great 
financial  reverses  and  the  loss  of  livelihood.  It 
is  long  overdue  that  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  redress  their  grievances.  We  need 
to  act  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  thereby  strike  a  blow  for  justk:e. 
H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnOM  1.  COMPENSATION  FOR  LOSS  OF  GUIDE 
AREAS. 

(a)  COMPEKSATION  FOR  LOSS  OF  INCOME.— 

(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  section 
1303  Of  ANILCA,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
compensation  to  a  person  for  loss  of  Income 
to  the  person  resulting  from  the  closing  to 
sport  hunting  of  an  area  located  wholly  or 
partially  within  an  area  esUblished  as  a 
unit  at  the  National  Park  System  in  Alaska 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  person 
is  eligible  for  such  compensation  under  this 
sul>section. 

(2)  EUGIBILITY      rOR      COMPENSATION.— A 

person  shaU  be  eligible  for  compensation 
under  this  subsection  If  the  foUowlng  condi- 
tions are  satisfied: 

(A)  The  person  fUes  with  the  Secretary  an 
application  for  such  compensation  not  later 
than  December  31, 1989. 

(B)  The  person  held  a  lawfully  issued 
permit  from  the  SUte  of  Alaska  Guide  Li- 
cense and  Control  Board  for  an  exclusive  or 
joint  use  gxiide  area  on  December  2,  1980,  or 
acquired  such  a  permit  after  that  date  pur- 
suant to  ANILCA,  and  such  Ucense  has  not 
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been  revoked  by  the  State  of  Alaska  for  ille- 
gal hunting  or  guiding  activities. 

<C)  The  guide  area  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (B)— 

(1)  is  located  wholly  or  partially  within  an 
area  established  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System  In  Alaska;  and 

(ID  was  closed  to  sport  hunting  on  Decem- 
ber  1,  1978,  by  Presidential  proclamation  or 
on  December  2,  1980,  by  law,  or  is  otherwise 
closed  to  sport  hunting  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(D)  The  person  presents  evidence  of 
Income  derived  from  guiding  In  the  guide 
area  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (C)  during 
the  5-year  period  immediately  preceding  the 
date  on  which  the  area  was  closed  to  sport 
hunting. 

(E)  The  person  presents  a  map  or  maps, 
certified  by  the  State  of  Alaska  Guide  Li- 
cense and  Control  Board,  Indicating  the 
number  of  acres  In  the  guide  area  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (C)  which  were  closed  to 
sport  hunting  as  provided  In  such  subsec- 
tion. 

(b)  Compensation  for  Loss  of  Improve- 
ments. 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  pay 
compensation  to  a  person  for  loss  of  im- 
provements resulting  from  the  closing  to 
sport  hunting  of  an  area  located  wholly  or 
partially  within  an  area  established  as  a 
unit  of  the  National  Park  System  In  Alaska 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  person 
eligible  for  such  compensation  under  this 
subsection. 

(2)  Eligibility  for  compensation.— A 
person  shall  be  eligible  for  compensation 
under  this  subsection  if  the  following  condi- 
tions are  satisfied: 

(A)  The  conditions  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  are  satisfied  with  respect  to  compen- 
sation under  this  subsection. 

(B)  The  person  owned,  as  of  Deceml)er  2, 
1980,  Improvements  used  primarily  for  guid- 
ing which  were  located  on  that  date  within 
an  exclusive  or  joint  use  guide  area  wholly 
or  partially  within  an  area  established  as  a 
unit  of  the  National  Park  System  In  Alaska 
which  was  closed  to  sp>ort  hunting  on  De- 
cember 1,  1978,  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion or  on  December  2,  1980,  by  law. 

(C)  The  person  presents  evidence  of  their 
ownership  of  the  improvements  with  re- 
spect to  which  compensation  is  applied  for, 
and  of  the  value  of  the  improvements  to  the 
applicant's  guiding  business  and  Income. 

(D)  The  person  was  In  compliance  as  of 
December  2,  1980,  with  any  minimum  use 
requirement  for  the  guide  area  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

(c)  Procedure.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
a  determination  regarding  whether  an  appli- 
cant Is  eligible  for  compensation  under  this 
section  not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  the  Secretary  receives  an  application 
from  such  person.  Before  making  a  determi- 
nation under  this  subsection  that  an  appli- 
cant is  not  eligible  for  compensation,  the 
Secretary  shall  allow  the  applicant  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  Information  In  support  of 
the  application. 

(2)  Notification.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
the  applicant  to  provide  supplemental  Infor- 
mation, that  an  applicant  is  not  eligible  for 
compensation  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  so  notify  the  applicant  In  writing 
within  30  days  after  making  that  determina- 
tion. Notification  under  this  paragraph 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
the  Secretary's  determination. 

(3)  Hearing.— An  applicant  who  receives 
notification  from  the  Secretary  that  they 
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have  been  determined  to  not  be  eligible  for 
compensation  under  this  section  may  re- 
quest not  later  than  90  days  after  receiving 
such  notification  a  hearing  on  the  record 
with  respect  to  such  determination.  The 
Secretary  shall  hold  such  a  hearing  not 
later  than  30  days  after  receiving  such  a  re- 
quest, and  shaU  issue  a  final  decision  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  completion  of 
such  hearing. 

(4)  Appeal.— A  final  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  a  hearing  under  paragraph  (3)  shall 
be  appealable  to  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  applicant 
resides  or  transacts  business. 

(d)  Payment  of  Compensation.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  pay 
compensation  under  this  section  from  the 
Sport  Hunting  Guide  Compensation  Ac- 
count to  a  person  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  he  eligible  for  such  compensation. 
Such  payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  the 
Secretary  receives  the  application  for  com- 
pensation from  the  person. 

(2)  Amount  of  compensation.— The 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  to  an  applicant— 

(A)  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  equal  to 
$1  for  each  acre  In  which  sport  hunting  Is 
prohibited;  and 

(B)  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  equal  to 
the  cost  to  the  applicant  of  constructing 
any  improvement  for  which  compensation  is 
paid. 

(3)  Cost  of  cwnstructiok.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  cost  of  construction 
of  Improvements  shall  be  determined  by 
agreement  l>etween  the  applicant  and  the 
Secretary.  If  the  parties  cannot  agree  on 
the  cost  of  construction,  such  cost  shall  be 
determined  by  a  Federal  administrative  law 
judge  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  hear 
evidence  and  resolve  any  Issues  in  dispute 
which  relate  to  such  cost.  In  accordance 
with  sections  554  and  556  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  a  final  determination  by  the 
administrative  law  judge  shaU  be  appealable 
to  the  United  SUtes  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  applicant  resides  or 
transacts  business. 

SEC.  2.  SPORT  HUNTING  GUIDE  COMPENSATION  AC- 
COUNT. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  a  separate  ac- 
count to  be  known  as  the  Sport  Hunting 
Guide  Compensation  Account. 

(b)  Use.— Amounts  in  the  account  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  compensa- 
tion under  this  Act. 

(c)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sport  Hunting 
Guide  Compensation  Account  not  more 
than  $20,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  after 
fiscal  year  1989. 

SEC  s.  DEnNmONS. 

In  this  Act— 

(1)  ANILCA.— The  term  "ANILCA"  means 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act  (16  U.S.C.  3101  et  seq.). 

(2)  Improvement.— The  term  "improve- 
ment" means  any  home,  cabin,  tent-frame, 
air  strip,  boat  landing,  or  other  structure  or 
Improvement  reasonably  Incident  to  guiding 
activities. 

(3)  Secretary.— The  term  'Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Knr>i^  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  MR. 
JAMES  URQUHART 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

or  MICMIGAM 
IM  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEirrATrVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Mroukj  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  Nation  a  recognition  ceremony  that  will  be 
heW  Friday,  April  14,  in  Flint,  Ml,  honoring  Mr. 
James  G.  Urquhart.  Mr.  Urquhart  is  retiring 
from  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Ckxn- 
mission  after  25  years  of  outstanding  service 
to  his  community. 

After  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1954  to 
1956,  Mr.  Urquhart  attended  Western  Mkrhl- 
gan  University.  He  later  transferred  to  Michi- 
gan Technotogical  University  in  1957.  In  1960, 
he  t>egan  his  k>r>g  and  effective  public  career 
with  the  State  of  Michigan.  Mr  Urquhart 
began  first  with  the  Department  of  Health  in 
Kalamazoo  from  1960  to  1963.  He  also 
worked  for  tfie  Mk:higan  Liquor  Control  Com- 
mission from  1963  to  1965.  Mr.  Urquhart 
began  working  for  ttie  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission  in  1965  and  has  been 
the  Flint  branch  manager  since  May  1985.  It  is 
with  this  extremely  important  human  servk:e 
agency  that  Mr.  Urquhart's  skills  became 
known  far  and  wide.  A  recent  report  released 
by  the  Mk:f)igan  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission illlustrates  Mr.  Urquhart's  acute  sensi- 
tivity to  maintaining  a  first-rate  operation.  The 
report  indicates  that  the  Flint  branch  office  re- 
ceived the  highest  ranking  in  tf>e  State  of 
Michigan  for  work  produced,  )ob  service,  and 
unemployment  insurance  work  load  in  fiscal 
years  1986-68.  We  in  Flint  are  truly  blessed 
to  have  had  someone  like  James  Urquhart  pi- 
kiting  a  public  institution  upon  which  so  many 
people  rely  for  assistarKe. 

Mr.  Spraker,  it  is  indeed  a  great  honor  and 
pleasure  for  me  to  recognize  Mr.  James  Urqu- 
hart for  nearly  three  decades  of  tireless  efforts 
on  behalf  of  tfie  people  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. AttfKDugh  Mr.  Urquhart  is  retiring  after 
many  years  of  hard  work,  undoubtedly  he  will 
continue  to  involve  himself  in  the  community 
and  continue  to  leave  his  mark  on  Flint  and 
Genesee  County  I  would  like  to  ask  the  entire 
Hotse  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  wish- 
ing him  continued  success  in  his  retirement 
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HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

OP  ramTO  rico 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11.  1989 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  appro- 
priate informatkjn  and  otfier  pertinent  articles, 
many  in  the  national  press,  which  tell  about 
the  proposed  political  status  plebiscite  in 
Puerto  Rico,  which  I  represent  in  this  body.  I 
am  doing  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  soon  be  called  upon 
to  consider  legislation  auttvxizing  a  plebiscite 
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among  the  choices  of  federated  statehood  or 
full  independence  or  an  enhancement  of  \he 
existing  commonwealth  status. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  tfiat  PreskJent 
Bush,  in  his  February  9  address  to  a  joint  ses- 
sk>n  of  Congress,  elaborated  upon  tfie  matter 
of  Puerto  Rk:o's  political  status  and  the  right 
of  tf>e  people  tf>emselves  to  determine  that  ul- 
timate status.  The  President  also  expressed 
his  k>ngfelt  sentiment  for  statehood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  favor  an  en- 
hanced commonwealth  status  for  Puerto  Rk:o. 
Commonwealth  status  has  worked  well — ben- 
efiting  tjoth  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States— since  it  was  introduced  in  1952.  But 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  needs  firie  tuning,  and  my 
colleagues  will  t>e  hearir>g  more  from  me 
atxxit  this  in  coming  weeks  and  months. 

Today  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues excerpts  from  a  newspaper  article  by 
the  nationally  syndicated  columnist,  Georgia 
Anne  Geyer.  She  fias  written  about  Puerto 
Rico  many  times  in  tfie  past.  Her  folkjwing 
column,  in  part,  appeared  in  tfie  Washington 
Times  of  February  28,  arxj  in  other  newspa- 
pers across  tfie  Natkxi: 

For  years,  the  Cubans  uid  lil>eration 
movements  of  the  world  have  viciously  and 
unceasingly  attacked  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
colony  t>ecause  of  its  unique  conunonwealth 
arrangement  with  the  United  States.  To 
those  fanatical  absolutists,  only  total  inde- 
pendence was  acceptable. 

Cut>a  today  is  inunensely  more  dependent 
upon  the  Russians  than  it  ever  was  upon 
the  Americans  l>efore  the  Cuban  revolution. 
And  it  is  now  totally  dependent  upon  the 
hated  monocultur?  of  sugar,  which  it  even 
buys  from  other  countries. 

Puerto  Rico,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
changed  from  the  poorhouse  of  islands  in 
1945  to  a  bustling  industrial  center  with  the 
highest  per  capita  income  (over  $5,000)  In 
Latin  America.  Puerto  Rico's  largely  well- 
educated,  middle-class  (American)  citizens 
buy  more  from  the  United  States  than  Bra- 
zil's 150  million  people  and  more  than  Afri- 
ca's 645  million. 

"Puerto  Rico  has  the  honor  to  have  been 
the  first  people  who,  in  the  process  of  their 
self-determination  of  the  1940's  and  1950s, 
saw  that  judicial  sovereignty  was  not  equiv- 
alent to  development  and  to  the  undertak- 
ing necessary  to  lift  up  our  living  conditions 
and  achieve  a  higher  development  of  life," 
(according  to  Puerto  Rico  Governor)  Rafael 
Hernandez  Colon. 

"We  went  Into  the  commonwealth  rela- 
tionship, which  meant  giving  up  part  of  tra- 
ditional sovereignty  to  work  with  the  United 
States.  Today,  we've  come  to  another  cross- 
roads. New  arrangements  are  coming  into 
play  everwhere— l)etween  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  European 
unity.  We  have  been  proven  correct  in 
time." 

Mr.  Hernandez  Colon  is  now  busily  lobby- 
ing Congress  to  put  through  a  bill  to  hold 
the  plebiscite.  Congress  would  then  set  up 
the  machinery  to  implement  the  results, 
and  a  plebiscite  would  be  held,  probably 
next  year. 

Indications  from  last  Novemt>er's  electoral 
results  are  that  the  middle-ground  and 
subtle  commonwealth  solution— which  has 
brought  the  tiest  and  most  respectful  eco- 
nomic and  Intellectual  investment  of  a  rich 
country  to  a  poor  one,  and  then  l>ack 
again— will  prevail.  Mr.  Hernandez  Colon's 
pro-commonwealth  Popular  Democratic 
Party,  for  instance,  received  48.7  percent  of 
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November's  vote,  to  the  pro-statehood  New 
Progressive  Party's  vote  of  45.8  percent.  But 
no  one  really  yet  luiows. 

There  is  one  intriguing  possibility  ahead. 
With  the  increasing  and  dangerous  violence 
in  the  entire  Csu-ibbean  area,  ideas  of  com- 
monwealth or  statehood— or  even  the  forg- 
ing of  other  forms  of  relationships  with  the 
United  States— may  come  into  being  or  at 
least  ought  to  tie  considered  in  other  areas. 

In  a  recent  P>anamanian  poll,  four  out  of 
five  favored  an  economic  and  political  union 
with  the  United  States;  after  the  Grenadan 
invasion  of  1983.  fully  75  percent  of  the 
people  wanted  to  offically  become  part  of 
the  United  States.  Elements  in  both  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  El  Salvador  wanted  to 
\x  annexed  to  the  United  States  in  the  last 
century— and  were  turned  down  by  Wash- 
ington. 

We  can  now  clearly  see  that  the  post- 
World  War  II  absolute  independence  tuid 
lilieration  called  for  by  the  Third  World's 
Intellectuals  and  caudUlos  have  brought 
only  more  poverty  and  repression.  The  hope 
for  genuine  common  good,  and  not  for  one 
caudillo's  glorious  military  adventuring,  lies 
in  these  other,  more  sophisticated  relation- 
ships of  limited  sovereignty.  They  are  now, 
thank  God,  becoming  respected  in  a  chas- 
tened world,  and  Puerto  Rico  stands  in  the 
forefront  of  this  drama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  food  for  thought 
in  that  nationally  syndicated  column  by  Geor- 
gia Anne  Geyer,  and  I  commend  relevant  ex- 
cerpts of  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


QUALITY  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
intr(xJucing  legislation  to  ensure  the  continu- 
ation of  full  access  to  quality  vocational  edu- 
cation services  for  millions  of  women  and  giris 
in  this  country.  My  tiill  will:  First,  clarify  and 
strengthen  certain  parts  of  the  Carl  Perkins 
Act  of  1984  including  the  current  8.5  percent 
and  3.5  piercent  set-asides  for  women  and 
giris;  second,  and  "displaced  homemaker"  to 
the  definition  of  eligible  women;  and  third, 
clarify  and  strengthen  the  role  of  the  sex- 
equity  coordinator,  that  is,  the  individual  re- 
sponsible for  administering  vcx^tional  educa- 
tion money  for  women  and  giris. 

My  bill  is  endorsed  by  tfie  National  Coalition 
for  Women  and  Giris  in  Educatk}n,  a  national 
coalition  committed  to  expanding  equity  for 
women  and  giris  in  all  aspects  of  education. 
Memtier  organizations  include  tfie  Displaced 
Homemakers  Network,  ttie  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

My  legislation  is  built  upon  the  strengths  of 
an  already  successful  program  that  is  provid- 
ing a  vital  resource  for  thousands  of  women  in 
this  country.  In  tfie  words  of  tfie  National  Coa- 
lition for  Women  and  Giris  in  Education, 
"These  women  fiave  turned  vocational  train- 
ing into  paychecks  earned,  rent  paid,  grocer- 
ies purchased,  taxes  paid  and  dreams  of  a 
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better  life  realized  for  themselves  and  their 
families." 

Since  1984,  the  Carl  Perkins  Act  has  provid- 
ed the  largest  commitment  of  Federal  funds 
for  educating  women  and  girls  in  the  Nation's 
history.  The  services  provided  by  the  sex 
equity  and  single  parent/homemaker  set- 
asides  have  reached  thousands  of  young 
women  and  girls.  They  remain  a  critical  source 
of  funding  as  they  are  often  the  only  door  to 
women's  economic  self-sufficiency.  In  every 
State,  the  8.5  percent  and  3.5  percent  set- 
asides  have  provided  vital  sendees,  including 
teacher  training,  outreach,  direct  services  to 
school  districts,  curriculum  development,  and 
counseling.  Over  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  vast  improvement  of  services,  encour- 
aging more  non-traditional  enrollment  and  ex- 
posure to  non-traditional  occupations  for  girls. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  these  set-asides. 
Without  continued  Federal  leadership  and  tar- 
geted Federal  dollars,  women  and  girls  will 
not  receive  the  vocational  sendees  they  need. 
Records  show  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Perkins  Act  and  the  inclusion  of  the  set- 
asides,  less  than  1  percent  of  all  State  money 
was  sp)ent  on  women  and  girls. 

My  legislation  responds  to  the  critical  needs 
of  today's  workforce  and  ensures  that  women 
and  girls  have  access  to  quality  vocational 
training.  We  must  ensure  that  women  continue 
to  have  choices  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  voca- 
tional educatk)n.  including  non-traditional  train- 
ing as  this  is  essential  for  reducing  women's 
poverty  and  dependence.  By  doing  this,  we 
are  also  making  a  sound  investment  in  our 
economic  future. 

We  have  no  time  to  lose.  Preparing  women 
for  the  work  force  has  never  been  more  im- 
portant. Projections  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  indicate  that  between  now  and  the  year 
2000,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  new  entrants  to 
the  workforce  will  be  women.  By  2000, 
women  will  comprise  nearty  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's labor  force;  80  percent  of  women  ages 
25-54  will  be  working. 

The  future  of  the  American  economy  de- 
pends on  an  increasingly  better  educated 
workforce.  For  the  first  time  in  U.S.  history,  a 
majority  of  all  new  jobs  will  require  educatkin 
or  training  beyond  high  school.  Moreover,  a 
knowledge  of  basic  technologies  will  be  a  re- 
quirement for  neariy  every  job.  In  the  past, 
women  and  giris  have  been  tracked  into  tradi- 
tional female  occupations,  such  as  clerical, 
retail,  and  senhce  trades,  while  men  and  boys 
have  been  trained  for  higher  paying  technical, 
and  constructkjn  occupations.  According  to 
the  National  Coalition  for  Women  and  Giris  in 
Education,  a  full  70  percent  of  female  second- 
ary vocational  school  students  are  simply 
tracked  in  programs  leading  to  traditional 
female  jobs. 

Women  and  the  families  they  support  are 
increasingly  at  risk  of  living  in  poverty.  Without 
access  to  education  and  training  as  well  as 
support  services,  many  women  find  them- 
selves among  the  working  poor.  According  to 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  43  percent  of 
women  workers  are  cun-ently  in  jobs  that  pay 
below  the  poverty  level— compared  to  27  per- 
cent of  men. 

Full  access  to  quality  vocational  education 
cannot  be  compromised.  Vocational  education 
offers  the  individual  a  lifelong  set  of  skills  that 
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can  provide  economk:  self-sufficiency  in  a 
changing  lat)or  market,  and  offers  the  country 
a  valuable  cadre  of  experts  who  pertorm 
many  of  the  jobs  that  keep  the  economy  func- 
tioning. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE  ACT 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  MONTANA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
was  pleased  to  t>ecome  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1675,  President  Bush's  Educational  Excel- 
lence Act  of  1989.  This  $400  million  package, 
introduced  by  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Representative  Goodling, 
is  designed  to  acknowledge  and  reward  excel- 
lence in  education.  Our  children  deserve  qual- 
ity schools  and  instructors.  The  act  has  pro- 
grams to  direct  Federal  funds  to  those  wfio 
need  it  most,  promote  flexibility  in  educational 
cfioice,  and  institute  some  accountability  into 
the  educatk>n  system. 

The  first  section  of  this  package  is  a  $250 
million  program  entitled  the  "Presidential  Merit 
Schools"  initiative.  The  purpose  is  to  recog- 
nize and  provide  cash  awards  to  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
that  have  made  substantial  progress  in  raising 
student  educational  achievement,  creating  a 
safe  and  drug-free  environment,  and  reducing 
the  dropout  rate. 

The  Merit  Schools  Program  would  allocate 
funds  to  States  from  a  formula  based  on 
school  aged  population  and  States'  share  of 
Chapter  1  Bask:  Grants.  Schools  would  be  se- 
lected by  State  with  advice  from  special 
panels  composed  of  educators,  parents,  and 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  and  the 
general  public.  Both  public  and  private 
schools  are  eligible  to  receive  these  funds. 

Magnet  Schools  of  Excellence  is  another 
$100  million  program  that  would  make  grants 
on  a  competitive  basis  to  school  districts  for 
academk:  and  vocatkjnal  magnet  school  pro- 
grams. The  aim  of  this  initiative  is  to  establish 
or  enhance  magnet  schools  by  promoting 
open  enrollment  through  parental  choice  and 
strengthening  students'  knowledge  of  aca- 
demic or  vocational  subject  areas. 

The  President's  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
Education  is  another  incentive  program  for 
teachers.  States  would  receive  money  in  rela- 
tion to  it's  share  of  the  Nation's  full-time 
equivalent  public  school  teachers.  States 
would  receive  enough  for  at  least  one  award. 
Recipients  would  be  selected  by  statewide 
panels  named  by  the  Governor.  These  panels 
woukj  consist  of  parents,  school  administra- 
tors, teachers,  school  board  members,  and 
business  leaders.  Nominations  would  be  pro- 
posed by  public  and  private  schools,  teachers, 
parents,  businesses,  and  student  groups. 
There  would  be  no  restriction  placed  on  how 
winners  would  use  the  $5,000  award,  and 
nominees  woukj  be  honored  at  a  national 
cerenrrony. 

Another  program,  drug-free  schools,  is  a 
$25  million  program  designed  to  provide 
grants  to  school  systems  that  have  the  most 
severe  drug  problems.  The  program  would 
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have  schools  located  in  urt>an  areas  compete 
for  a  one-time  award  to  support  a  range  of 
services  including  drug  education,  counseling, 
improved  school  security,  afterschool  pro- 
grams, community  outreach,  parent  programs, 
arKJ  alternative  programs  for  students  with  a 
history  of  drug  atxjse  or  others  difficult  to 
reach  in  the  regular  school  setting. 

Alternative  teacher  and  principal  certifica- 
tion is  another  initiative  designed  to  use  pro- 
fessionals such  as  scientists  and  engineers  to 
address  teacher  shortages.  This  program 
would  allow  professionals  to  come  into  tt>e 
classroom  without  formal  certificatk^n.  States 
that  have  already  implemented  this  type  of 
program  have  had  great  successes,  and  have 
found  no  shortage  of  qualified  candidates. 

Participation  in  the  alternative  certificatk>n 
program  would  enable  States  to  receive 
grants  for  ttie  amount  it  applies,  or  an  amount 
in  relation  to  its  share  of  total  U.S.  school  age 
population,  whichever  is  less.  States  could 
spend  the  money  over  a  2-year  period,  if  nec- 
essary, but  grants  would  be  on  a  one-time 
only  basis. 

In  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  sciences  cur- 
riculum in  our  Nation's  schools,  a  National 
Science  Scholars  Program  would  allocate  $5 
million  to  recognize  students  who  have 
achieved  academic  excellence  in  science  arKJ 
math.  Four  to  ten  student  nominees  from 
each  congressional  district  would  go  to  the 
PreskJent  who  would  make  selections  based 
on  recommendations  from  an  advisory  board 
of  Senators  and  Representatives.  These  stu- 
dents would  receive  grants  up  to  $10,000  a 
year  for  each  year  of  undergraduate  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tive package  will  be  the  cornerstone  on  which 
we  can  continue  to  provide  a  high  caliber  of 
education  programs  to  our  children.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  the  President  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  see  this  model  legislation  pass  during 
this  Congress.  While  recognizing  that  the  vast 
majority  of  school  funding  comes  from  local 
and  State  sources,  this  legislative  initiative 
would  supplement  local  efforts  to  promote  ex- 
cellence in  education. 


CELEBRATING  THE  25TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  ARRIVAL  OP 
SRI  CHINMOY  TO  AMERICA 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  an  outstanding  individual  and  resi- 
dent of  the  Seventh  District  in  New  York,  Sri 
Chinmoy. 

During  his  25  years  of  servk:e  to  mankind, 
Sri  Chinmoy  has  led  the  way  to  new  horizons 
of  the  human  spirit.  His  tireless  efforts  toward 
world  peace  at  the  United  Nations,  the  U.S. 
Congress,  and  the  Pentagon  have  brought  a 
new  dimension  to  the  global  search  for  worid 
harmony,  affecting  the  thinking  of  many  politi- 
cal and  diplomatic  leaders.  This  universal 
spokesman  for  peace  has  also  brought  his 
unique  inner  approach  to  human  problems  to 
thousands  of  ordinary  citizens  through  hun- 
dreds of  peace  corwerts,  lectures,  and  publk: 
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meditations— offered  always  without  charge. 
His  devotees  have  conducted  his  peace  medi- 
tations throughout  America,  including  sessions 
at  the  United  Nations  and  here  in  Congress. 

A  true  man  of  letters  and  prolific  artist  and 
composer,  Sri  Chinmoy  stands  unparalled  as 
one  of  the  most  creative  men  of  our  time.  He 
has  written  literally  hundreds  of  books  of 
poetry,  essays,  stories,  and  plays,  which  have 
been  translated  into  more  than  a  dozen  lan- 
guages. His  devotional  songs,  composed  in 
both  English  and  his  native  Bengali,  number  in 
the  ttxjusarxte.  This  master  of  the  spirit  has 
also  mastered  more  than  20  musical  instru- 
ments, and  has  performed  his  musical  compo- 
sitions in  venues  such  as  Carnegie  Hall  and 
LiTKOln  Center  in  New  York  and  Royal  Albert 
Hall  in  London.  Sri  Chinmoy  expresses  his 
spiritual  views  through  art  as  well,  and  Ameri- 
cans have  had  the  opportunity  to  view  his 
Jhama-Kala  paintings  In  various  galleries  and 
private  exhibitions  around  the  country. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Sri  Chin- 
moy for  several  years.  I  have  personally  ob- 
served his  remarkable  influence  for  good  not 
only  on  his  folkiwers  but  also  on  others  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  him. 
He  has  had  a  profound  impact,  for  example, 
on  uttradistance  running  in  America,  and  hun- 
dreds of  athletes  have  found  their  lives 
touched  by  his  special  viskjn.  On  April  13,  Sri 
Chinmoy  will  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
his  arrival  in  Amenca.  I  would  like  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  honoring  Sn  Chinmoy 
on  his  silver  jut>ilee,  arxJ  wish  him  continued 
success  in  his  efforts  to  bring  peace  into  peo- 
ples lives  all  over  the  worid. 


REOPENING  OF  THE  WEST 
PEARL  RIVER 


UMI 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

OP  LOUISIANA 
a  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  an- 
nounce ttiat  after  much  work  by  the  city  of 
Bogalusa.  LA,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  Congress,  tt>e  first  barge  k>ad  of 
coal,  weighing  1,047  tons,  has  made  its  way 
through  the  West  Peari  River  Navigation 
Canal  into  Bogakjsa.  This  noteworthy  event  is 
ttie  result  of  hard  work  by  Federal.  State,  and 
kx»l  officials,  especially  Mayor  Toye  Taykx, 
of  Bogalusa,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  an 
era  of  commercial  expansion  In  Washington 
Parish. 

In  the  earty  1970's,  sandbars  built  up  on  a 
7-mite  stretch  of  the  West  Peari  Canal, 
making  it  impossible  for  large  vessels  to  travel 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Bogalusa  via  tfie 
West  Peari  River.  Now  that  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  completed  Its  dredging  of  the 
river,  businesses  in  Washir)gton  Parish  will 
benefit  from  better  arxj  cheaper  transportatKHi 
services. 

In  addMon.  accessibility  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  Bogakisa  will  attract  new  busi- 
nesses to  the  area  ttut  want  to  bypass  the 
cor^gested  docks  in  New  Orieans.  It  is  evident 
that  with  new  industry  we  can  estat>lish  new 
jobs,  therefore  helping  to  revitalize  the  econo- 
my of  Washirtgton  Parish.  With  ttie  reopening 
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of  the  West  Pearl  River  Navigatk}n  Canal, 
we've  shown  that  by  working  together  on  the 
Federal  and  local  levels,  we  can  be  success- 
ful in  ensuring  Louisiana's  economic  future. 
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A        TRIBUTE        TO 
ROBERT     MACHATE 
70TH  PRECINCT 


OFFICER 
OF     THE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  My  col- 
leagues. Today  I  stand  before  you  to  call  your 
attentk>n  to  one  of  the  saddest  occurrences  I 
know.  March  3,  1989,  Officer  Robert  Machete 
of  the  Brooklyn  Anti-Crime  Task  Force  of  the 
70th  precinct  was  fatally  shot. 

I  pause,  as  we  all  must,  at  the  continued 
evkJerKe  of  the  tragedy  which  grips  our  cities 
day  in  and  day  out,  the  tragedy  of  crime  arid 
drugs.  The  outrage  of  this  scourge  is  brought 
home  when  one  of  those  fine  young  men  and 
women  who  patrol  drug  plagued  neighbor- 
hoods loses  their  life  while  trying  to  make  a 
difference.  I  like  to  think  Robert  Machate 
made  that  difference.  During  his  brief  career 
with  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  Of- 
ficer Machate  received  numerous  citations 
and  honors. 

This  story  is  sadder  than  the  loss  of  a 
single  life,  for  Robert  Machate  leaves  behind 
his  young  wife.  Grace  Ann,  who  is  expecting  a 
child  in  the  spring.  The  Sheepshead  Bay  com- 
munity, the  place  where  Officer  Machate  both 
lived  and  or>ce  walked  the  beat,  has  rallied 
around  the  Machate  family  in  their  time  of 
need.  The  community  in  conjunction  with  all  of 
tt)e  police  precincts  in  Brooklyn  South  has  set 
up  an  education  memorial  fund  in  Officer  Ma- 
chete's name.  It  is  reassuring  to  see  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  loss  shared  by  the 
community  of  Brooklyn. 

Mactiate  was  on  routine  patrol  with  his  part- 
ner wfien  he  was  slain.  The  death  moved  the 
entire  city.  Thousands  of  Brooklynites  turned 
out  for  the  funeral  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 
Later,  over  500  people  came  to  a  candlelight 
vigil  to  remember  Rot)ert  Machate  and  to  rally 
around  tfiose  wtK>  lose  their  lives  in  ttie  war 
against  drugs  and  crime. 

At  ttie  vigil.  Officer  Machete's  father  spoke, 
challenging  the  community  to  not  let  the  k)ss 
of  his  son's  life  be  in  vain.  He  said.  "He  cared 
tor  you  *  *  *  Now  do  something  about  itl" 
The  only  ray  of  hope  born  by  this  tragedy  is 
the  possibility  ttiat  people  will  come  to  act,  will 
come  to  be  fed  up  with  the  untimely  and  un- 
needed  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  families 
now  being  caused  by  drugs  and  crime  in  our 
cities.  We  can  pray  that  the  loss  of  Robert 
Machete's  life  will  inspire  others  to  enter  the 
fray  and  bring  ttie  scourge  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Colleagues.  It  is  with  incalcula- 
ble sadness  I  share  with  you  ttie  tieroism  and 
tragedy  of  this  young  polk:e  officer  and  his 
family.  But  let  us  not  use  this  occasion  only  to 
mourn  a  loss.  Let  us  use  it  as  an  opportunity 
to  salute  the  officers  of  the  70th  precinct  in 
Brooklyn  and  their  fellow  officers  around  this 
country  wfio  every  day  put  their  lives  on  the 
line  to  make  tfiis  a  safer  and  better  place  to 


live.  We,  who  do  not  enter  the  war  zones, 
should  live  by  the  example  of  the  courage  of 
those  who  do  and  try  to  make  a  difference 
too. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  this  week  in  recogniz- 
ing the  Nation's  libraries  in  "National  Library 
Week."  Libraries  play  an  important  role  in  our 
education  system.  Our  libraries  offer  a  window 
on  the  worid  through  books  and  other  educa- 
tional materials. 

Books  and  reading  are  basic  nourishment  of 
a  growing  mind  and  helping  children  develop 
into  readers  today  is  the  best  way  of  insuring 
a  literate  and  informed  citizenry  tomorrow.  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  funds 
have  been  used  in  South  Carolina  to  train  li- 
brary staff  in  effective  ways  of  bringing  chil- 
dren and  books  together. 

The  impact  of  this  emphasis  is  reflected  in 
figures  which  show  that  children  in  South 
Carolina  bon'owed  over  3.7  million  books  in 
fiscal  year  1988  and  223.838  children  attend- 
ed t>ook  related  programs  in  libraries.  In  my 
district,  the  Marion  County  Library  has  paired 
senior  citizens  and  high  school  students  with 
younger  children  and  the  teams  meet  at  the  li- 
brary to  read  aloud  to  each  other.  In  my  dis- 
trict. 1 ,653  groups  of  preschoolers  made  visits 
to  the  libraries  or  had  a  visit  from  a  librarian, 
who  introduced  them  to  stories  and  books. 

The  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
has  designated  1 989  as  the  year  of  the  young 
reader  in  South  Carolina.  The  Librarian  of 
Congress  states  the  case  succinctly:  "The  en- 
terprise of  reading  is  of  central  importance  to 
the  health  of  the  Republic.  In  this  country,  we 
have  an  urgent  need  to  bring  more  young 
people  Into  creative  contact  with  books,  read- 
ing and  libraries."  Public  libraries  are  enthusi- 
astically working  to  met  this  need. 

The  South  Carolina  State  Library  is  coordi- 
nating a  statewide  public  awareness  program 
now  with  the  theme  "L-i-l-(-B-(-R-(-A-(-R-(-Y— 
The  Formula  for  Lifelong  Education."  The  be- 
ginning of  this  long  trek  to  lifelong  educatk>n 
begins  in  the  children's  room  of  our  public  li- 
braries. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  PROTES- 
TANT HOME 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Philadelphia 
Protestant  Home  was  founded  100  years  ago 
as  the  Philadelphia  German  Protestant  Home 
for  the  Aged. 

The  founders  of  the  home — concerned  min- 
isters and  their  congregations— joined  to  pro- 
vide a  home  for  the  elderiy  that  woukj  main- 
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tain a  spirit  of  family,  where  the  emphasis  was 
on  the  indivkJual,  not  the  institution.  AJI  serv- 
ices were  to  revolve  around  the  person. 

Since  1889,  the  horne  has  grown  from  a 
small  boarding  house  in  central  Philadelphia 
to  a  hustling  campus  in  northeast  Philadel- 
phia. Today,  the  facility  is  home  to  more  than 
550  senior  citizens. 

The  Philadelphia  Protestant  Home  will  cele- 
brate their  proud  past  and  dynamic  future  in 
an  11 -month  centennial  celebration.  The  year 
begins  »wth  opening  ceremonies  on  April  22, 
100  years  to  the  day  from  wtien  the  German 
Protestant  ministers  and  German  lay  people 
met  in  the  Reformed  Zion  Church  to  discuss 
the  founding  of  a  Protestant  honw  for  the 

aged. 

Opening  ceremonies  will  be  followed  by  a 
centennial  May  festival  and  a  series  of  cen- 
tennial lawn  concerts  throughout  ttie  summer. 
A  German  festival  and  centennial  dinner 
dance  are  scheduled  in  October,  with  found- 
er's day  on  November  4.  The  celebration  will 
continue  through  the  winter  with  two  concerts 
in  December,  a  Valentine's  concert  in  Febm- 
ary  1990  and  closing  ceremonies  in  March. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  Philadelphia 
Protestant  Home  for  100  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  older  citizens  of  the  Philadel- 
phia community.  I  wish  them  continued  suc- 
cess in  their  second  century. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Naval  submarine  base  is  located  within 
a  330-acre  facility  on  Point  Loma  in  San 
Diego.  More  than  6.000  Navy  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel staff  the  offices,  shops,  and  ships. 

The  growth  and  achievements  of  the  base 
have  made  the  city  of  San  Diego  proud  to 
host  tr>eir  operations.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  today  in  honoring  the  89th  anni- 
versary of  our  submarine  forces  and  in  wish- 
ing them  continued  success  in  the  years  to 
come. 
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THE  89TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
NAVAL  SUBMARINE  BASE,  SAN 
DIEGO 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

orcAuroRinA 

IM  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  11,  1989 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Naval  Subma- 
rine Base,  San  Diego,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
89th  anniversary,  and  for  the  invaluable  serv- 
tee  they  provide  for  our  country. 

Our  Navy's  submarine  force  began  in  1900 
with  the  commissioning  of  its  first  submarine, 
the  Holland.  Named  for  her  designer  and 
builder,  the  ship  was  54  feet  long,  displaced 
74  tons  submerged,  had  a  submerged  speed 
of  2  knots,  and  a  crew  of  7. 

In  1958.  the  nuclear  powered  Nautilus 
passed  under  the  Arctk:  k»  cap  on  a  track 
that  crossed  the  North  Pole.  The  use  of  nucle- 
ar power  for  ship  propulsion  signified  ttie  most 
important  postwar  development  in  submarine 
technology.  With  the  power  source  no  longer 
requiring  oxygen  for  combustkjn,  the  subma- 
rine was  now  free  of  its  previous  ties  to  the 
surface.  The  advent  of  nuclear  power  made 
the  submarine  truly  submersible. 

The  Naval  Submarine  Base,  San  Diego,  is  a 
major  command,  with  a  mission  to  provide 
support  to  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  Submanne 
Force.  In  support  of  this  misston.  the  base  is 
host  to  several  major  tenant  commands.  They 
represent  a  combined  force  of  19  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 1  diesel  submarine,  2  submarine 
tenders.  2  drydocks,  and  4  deep  submergence 
vehk^les. 


RALPH  K.  BENESCH  AND 
LEGISLATIVE  FELLOWSHIPS 


TARIFF  SUSPENSION  BILL 
INTRODUCED 


HON.  BEN  GARRUK)  BLAZ 

OPGDAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  11,  1989 
Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sure  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  taken  advantage  of  a 
number  of  fellowship  programs  that  provide 
Congress  executive  level  expertise  from  the 
academia.  the  media,  and  the  administratkjn. 
So  my  comments  will  be  neither  novel  nor  pio- 
neering. However.  I  wouW  still  like  to  put  in  a 
few  good  words  for  Ralph  K.  Benesch.  who 
was  on  my  staff  for  9  months  and  wtiose  inge- 
nuity and  professionalism  were  just  exception- 
ally outstanding. 

Ralph  came  over  from  the  Department  of 
Anmy  under  the  legislative  fellowship  program 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement. In  his  other  life,  he  is  a  foreign  af- 
fairs officer  in  the  Army's  Politico-Military  Divi- 
skjn.  I'd  be  hard  pressed  to  recall  exactiy 
what  I  expected  from  him.  but  I  know  for  cer- 
tain what  I  got.  From  day  one,  Ralph  dkJ  just 
about  everything,  from  turning  out  a  couple 
newsletters  to  helping  a  constituent  constiw- 
tion  company  work  out  some  conti-actual  prob- 
lems with  the  Air  Force  on  Guam. 

More  important,  he  was  my  legislative  as- 
sistant for  foreign  affairs.  His  in-depth  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  countries,  the  issues,  and  U.S. 
policy  was  an  invaluable  resource  to  me. 
Equally  valuable  was  his  ability  and  initiative  in 
working  with  committee  and  member  staff, 
with  Government  agencies,  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  the  private  sector.  He  was  always 
cool  under  txjth  friendly  and  hostile  fire. 

However,  what  was  perhaps  most  apropos 
of  his  performance  was  his  answer  when  I 
asked  what  he  had  learned  about  Congress 
over  these  past  9  months. 

He  sakl,  his  faith  in  government  was  re- 
stored and  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  the 
political  process.  I  began  to  suspect  he  was 
mnning  for  office.  But  he  also  told  me  ttiat  he 
was  convinced  that  Congress  was  functioning 
just  about  the  way  our  Founding  Fathers  had 
planned  it  to.  not  effidentty  but  with  heart. 

Well.  I  think  Ralph  also  worthed  from  his 
heart  as  well  as  his  mind,  to  the  mutual  bene- 
fit, of  myself,  Congress  and  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram he  represented. 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  KiinrEsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  11,  1989 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  1777  for  a  company  in  my  dis- 
trict whkjh  produces  in-line  skates  which  are 
very  popular  as  an  alternative  to  rollerskates 
in  my  State.  While  the  company's  competition 
imports  the  entire  skate  at  a  zero  duty,  it  has 
to  pay  6  percent  on  its  skating  txMts  whk^h 
has  created  a  pricing  disadvantage  for  the 
company.  In  my  judgment,  it  seems  unfair  ttiat 
a  company  creating  jobs  sfiould  have  a  tariff 
disadvantage  over  an  Importer  of  a  finished 
product.  Therefore,  I  seek  to  equalize  tf>e  tariff 
through  a  temporary  duty  suspension  bill  and 
will  appreciate  consideration  of  support  from 
my  colleagues. 


OUTSTANDING  CITIZENS 
HONORED 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  maryiaud 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  11, 1989 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two  out- 
standing citizens  of  my  district.  Carole  Sibel 
and  her  mother  Carolyn  Chaimson  will  be  hon- 
ored tomorrow  by  the  Maryland  Women's  Divi- 
sion of  State  of  Israel  Bonds  at  their  Goida 
Meir  Award  Luncheon. 

Carolyn  Chaimson  came  to  Baltimore  marry 
years  ago  with  her  husband,  and  they  qunkly 
made  themselves  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity. Stie  has  contributed  generously  to 
State  of  Israel  bonds,  both  finandally  and  with 
that  most  precious  commodity,  time. 

Carolyn  has  never  sought  the  spotlight- 
she  has  adopted  the  role  of  supporter  for  first 
her  husband,  and  then  her  daughter  Carole. 

Carole  Siljel  has  seen  her  mother's  exam- 
ple and  gone  even  farther. 

Carole  Sibel  is  someone  who  puts  us  aH  to 
shame.  She  currentiy  serves  as  vice  chair  of 
tfie  Women's  Division  of  State  of  Israel 
Bonds,  and  as  a  member  of  tfie  executive 
committee  of  the  Maryland  Committee  for 
Israel  Bonds.  In  addition,  she  is  a  member  of 
several  other  boards  and  commissions.  Carole 
is  also  a  very  talented  performer,  and  remains 
active  in  cultural  activities,  including  School  for 
ttie  Arts. 

These  are  only  her  current  |x>sitions.  She 
has  served  as  a  past  president  of  the 
Women's  Diviskjn  Board  of  the  Associated 
Jewish  Charities,  and  as  a  past  officer  of 
many  other  organizations.  Carole  Sibel  be- 
lieves that  when  you  believe  a  cause  is  impor- 
tant, you  must  take  an  active  role  to  further 
that  cause. 

Carole  has  said  ttiat  her  accomplishments 
were  possible  thanks  to  her  mother,  who  has 
given  her  such  a  strong  feeling  of  confidence 
in  herself,  that  she  felt  stie  could  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  community. 
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We,  thefefore,  have  to  thank  Carolyn  Chaim- 
son,  not  onty  for  her  own  actions  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  txjt  for  the  legacy  she  has 
left  us  In  Carole. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
horxxing  arxJ  commer>dir>g  these  two  out- 
standing civic  activists.  We  should  all  follow 
the  example  they  set,  and  I  am  proud  to  stared 
here  and  salute  them. 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr  Speaker,  last  year,  Gen. 
John  R.  Galvin,  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe,  testified  beiote  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Panel  on  Professional 
Education,  wtiich  I  chair.  Sut>sequent  to  that. 
General  Galvin  wrote  an  article  for  Parameters 
Quarterly  magazine  which  is  set  forth  in  its  erv 
tirety  herein,  t>ased  upon  his  testinwny.  One 
of  the  major  proposals  of  our  par>el  is  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  strategy  within  the  mili- 
tary war  colleges.  This  article  makes  the  case 
for  developing  strategists. 

What's  the  Matter  With  Beiiig  a 

Strategist? 

(By  John  R.  Galvin) 

We  need  strategists.  In  the  Army  and 
throughout  the  services.  At  all  levels.  We 
need  senior  generals  and  admirals  who  can 
provide  solid  military  advice  to  our  political 
leadership,  and  we  need  young  officers  who 
can  provide  solid  military  advice— options, 
details,  the  results  of  analysis— to  the  gener- 
als and  admirals.  We  need  military  strate- 
gists, officers,  all  up  and  down  the  line,  be- 
cause  it  takes  a  Junior  strategist  to  imple- 
ment what  the  senior  strategist  wants  done, 
and  it  (usually)  takes  the  input  of  juniors  to 
help  a  senior  strategist  arrive  at  his  conclu- 
sions. Our  current  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Admiral  Bill  Crowe,  recent- 
ly said  that  what  we  need  are  people  who 
can  deal  with  "thorny  problems— people  In 
uniform  who  are  expert  in  their  warfighting 
specialties  and  also  able  to  assist  the  Na- 
tional Command  Authorities  In  matters  of 
strategy,  policy,  resource  allocation,  and  op- 
erations." ■  These  officers,  he  said,  need  to 
t>e  tested  leaders  and  skilled  military  techni- 
cians, open  minded  and  adaptable,  knowl- 
edgeable of  military  history  smd  the  role  of 
armed  force  In  the  world,  and  versed  in  the 
complexities  of  bureaucratic  decisionmaking 
and  the  international  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies. 

This  seems  all  too  obvious,  but  if  so, 
where  are  these  strategists? 

We  can  find  plenty  to  read  and  study  on 
the  subject  of  leadership:  In  fact,  there  is  a 
veritable  mountain  of  studies,  essays,  and 
tMoks  explaining  how  to  build  leaders.  Not 
so  if  one  wants  to  build  (or  become)  a  strate- 
gist. Here  the  field  of  Instructive  works  lie- 
comes  thin.  Of  course,  in  some  quarters  the 
very  idea  of  soldiers  expounding  on  strategy 
Is  viewed  with  some  concern.  Yet  the  Inter- 
est in  strategy  and  the  great  strategists  Is  as 
Intense  as  it  has  ever  t>eeii.  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  creating  (a  t>etter  word  might  t>e 
developing)  of  strategists  Is  a  matter  that 
gets  far  less  attention.  The  wealth  of  litera- 
ture on  strategy  makes  the  lack  of  discus- 
sion on  how  we  t>eget  strategists  all  the 
more  puzzling,  for  surely  the  development 
of  military  strategists  Is  a  vitally  important 
Issue  which  should  be  subject  to  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  constructive  critiques. 
Just  like  that  of  strategy  Itself.  Strange  that 
it  Is  not. 

We  owe  It  to  those  who  follow  us  to  edu- 
cate them  and  prepare  them  to  assume  the 
heavy  resF>onslblllty  of  providing  military 
leadership  and  military  advice  in  the  service 
of  the  state;  in  other  words,  to  make  them 
(some  of  them,  the  t>est  of  them)  military 
strategists.  And  if  this  is  true,  we  need  to  ru- 
minate a  bit  on  what  it  is  we  are  seeking. 

A  military  strategist  Is  an  Individual 
uniquely  qualified  by  aptitude,  experience, 
and  education  in  the  formulation  and  ar- 
ticulation of  military  strategy  (making 
strategy  and  articulating  strategy  are  equal- 
ly important).'  He  understands  our  national 
strategy  and  the  international  environment, 
and  he  appreciates  the  constraints  on  the 
use  of  force  and  the  limits  on  national  re- 
sources committed  to  defense.  He  also 
knows  the  processes  by  which  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  and  potential  adversar- 
ies formulate  their  strategies.  He  has  (and 
to  say  the  least  it  is  hard  to  work  strategic 
issues  without  this)  a  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure,  functions,  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  military  organizations  of 
friend  and  foe. 

There  are  many  steppingstones  on  the 
way  to  this  knowledge.  The  budding  soldier 
strategist  gains  early  a  firm  grasp  of  tactics 
and  how  organizations  and  equipment  func- 
tion synerglstically  in  war.  He  grows  to  un- 
derstand how  units  move  and  how  they 
"live"  because  he  knows  he  is  not  Just 
moving  pieces  on  a  chess  l>oard  but  real  or- 
ganizations with  real  possibilities  and  con- 
straints. He  builds  himself  a  sound  founda- 
tion, first  in  the  tactical  aind  then  in  the 
operational  level  of  warfare.  In  the  process, 
he  l)ecomes  aware  of  the  Intricacies  of  staff 
functions  and  procedures  so  that  he  under- 
stands how  units  will  handle  themselves  and 
the  operational  requirements  they  are 
given.  After  a  while  he  knows  what  things 
are  possible,  what  units  can  and  cannot  do. 
and  what  happens  to  them  under  various 
conditions  of  t>attle.  This  includes  a  good 
knowledge  of  logistics  t>ecause  logistics  (in- 
cluding the  ever-changing  military  technolo- 
gy) can  profoundly  shape  what  Is  strategi- 
cally possible. 

The  military  strategist  comprehends  all 
that  can  l>e  summed  up  as  the  human  di- 
mension, the  human  element;  he  under- 
stands people  and  knows  how  to  motivate 
them.  He  knows  what  it  means  to  commit 
people— in  the  form  of  military  units- to 
action  in  war.  The  soldier  strategist  knows 
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■  Let's  esubllsh  some  common  definitions.  Na- 
Uonal  strategy  Is  "the  ut  and  science  of  developing 
snd  using  the  political,  economic,  and  psychological 
powers  of  a  nation,  together  with  Its  armed  forces, 
during  peace  and  war.  to  secure  national  objec- 
tives." Military  strategy  Is  "the  art  and  science  of 
employing  the  armed  forces  of  a  nation  to  secure 
the  objectives  of  national  policy  by  the  application 
of  force  or  the  threat  of  force."  These  definitions 
have  the  value  of  being  simple  and  acceptable  for 
general  use.  Also,  they  will  hold  at  least  one  aspect 
constant  while  we  range  afield  In  the  variables  of 
another— the  military  strategist.  Both  definiUons 
arc  from  V£.  Department  of  Defense.  Dictionary 
of  Military  and  Attociatetl  Termt.  JCS  Pub  1 
(Washington  D.C.:  VJB.  Oovemment  Printing 
Office.  1  June  1987). 
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how  human  l>eings  react  to  the  stresses,  ag- 
onies, and  horrors  of  war,  not  only  at  the 
lowest  reaches,  but  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government  as  well.  If  he  is  good,  he  knows 
his  own  side  intimately  and  the  mind  of  his 
adversary  as  well. 

The  strategist  In  uniform  provides  advice 
to  political  authorities  in  the  development 
of  national  policy  (what  is  to  l>e  achieved) 
and  national  strategy  (how  to  achieve  it). 
He  has  a  role  In  forming  national  strategy 
and  policy  by  explaining  military  capabili- 
ties, the  limits  of  armed  force,  and  how  mili- 
tary power  can  l>e  used  as  an  element  of  na- 
tional power.  He  conveys  to  his  political 
leaders  his  sensing  of  what  is  achievable  and 
what  is  not  achievable  by  military  means. 

He  also  translates  political  policy  into 
military  plans  and  actions.  Developing  an 
effective  military  strategy  requires  thought- 
ful analysis,  creative  ideas  and  a  sense  of 
perspective.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  demands 
of  strategy  will  t>ecome  any  less  complex  in 
the  future.  Furthermore,  the  process  of 
building  strategy  is  never  really  complete. 
All  strategy  has  to  be  reviewed  often  with  a 
critical  eye  to  determine  if  It  will  still  ac- 
complish the  objective  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. 

Pine.  But  the  question  remains  whether 
we  have  the  officers  with  the  neccessary 
skills  In  the  right  places  in  the  right  num- 
bers to  do  all  this.  How  many  military  strat- 
egists do  we  need?  The  wag  may  say  "none," 
and  some  may  feel  that  the  answer  could  t)e 
"one."  You  may  need  only  one  Alexander, 
they  say,  or  one  Napoleon,  or  one  George 
Marshall.  But  perhaps  the  question  really 
is,  "How  do  we  get  as  broad  a  leavening  of 
strategic  thinkers  as  possible?"  For  every  ac- 
complished strategist,  how  many  must  l>egin 
the  long  period  of  development?  How  do  we 
produce  enough  officers  to  achieve  the 
proper  formulation  of  military  strategy?  Is 
there  some  minimum  numt>er  for  a  given  or- 
ganization? How  do  we  create  a  network  of 
intelligent,  experienced  original  thinkers 
who  can  conceive  and  implement  the  many 
facets  of  a  military  strategy? 

We  can  never  predict  who  will  be  in  the 
key  positions  of  strategy  formulation  and 
execution  in  a  time  of  crisis,  and  we  cannot 
expect  to  l>e  able  to  create  "instant  military 
strategists"  In  time  of  war.  In  order  to  have 
the  ability  to  expand,  we  need  a  structure- 
or  better  a  matrix— in  which  at  any  one 
time  there  are  officers  at  all  levels  experi- 
encing a  maturation  of  their  talents  as 
strategists.  We  need  young  strategists  lie- 
cause  we  need  senior  strategists,  and  we 
need  a  lot  because  when  the  time  comes  we 
need  enough. 

Given  the  many  differences  in  the  back- 
grounds, environments,  personalities,  and 
careers  of  successful  military  strategists, 
how  can  we  expect  to  create  new  ones  out  of 
whole  cloth?  Frederick  the  Great  grew  up 
with  the  advantages  and  education  associat- 
ed with  the  life  of  nobility.  He  not  only  led 
brilliantly  in  the  field,  he  showed  a  unique 
ability  to  articulate  his  strategic  concepts. 
Clausewltz  had  little  formal  education, 
never  served  In  command,  but  knew  battle 
from  many  perspectives.  Liddell  Hart  left 
the  service  early,  as  a  captain,  while  J.F.C. 
Fuller's  military  career  took  him  to  general- 
ship. What  message  is  there  in  this,  what 
common  thread? 

Each  military  strategist  reaches  his  level 
of  skill  by  absorbing  and  ordering  the 
unique  experiences  of  his  own  life— from 
wartime  battles  and  peacetime  training, 
from  his  own  study  of  books,  from  daily  life 
in  military  units,  from  the  counsels  of  his 
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leaders  and  the  conversations  of  his  col- 
leagues, from  his  studies  and  his  teachers  in 
military  schools- and  from  trial  and  error  in 
the  school  of  hard  knocks. 

Strategic  thinkers  do  not  owe  their  suc- 
cess to  the  ability  to  master  certain  princi- 
ples or  maxims.  War  has  been  fought  on 
shifting  sands:  battle  can  differ  enormously 
from  century  to  century  and  now  even  from 
decade  to  decade.  The  way  to  learn  about 
the  enemy  (reconnaissance),  to  move 
against  him  (maneuver),  or  to  bring  power 
to  bear  (mass),  is  very  different  down 
through  history.  The  common  thread  is  an 
ability  to  assimilate  military  thinking  (and 
not  necessarily  from  personal  combat  expe- 
rience), to  derive  from  this  assimilation  a 
set  of  ideas,  and  to  fit  these  ideas  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

So  much  for  generalizations  on  the  theme. 
Assuming  you  are  convinced  (or  always 
were)  that  we  absolutely  must  get  our  prior- 
ities right  and  build  more  good  military 
strategists,  you  will  agree  that  the  need  is 
for  an  agenda  of  action.  Our  approach 
should  employ  three  elements:  formal 
schooling.  In-unlt  education  and  experience, 
and  self -development. 
First,  schools. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  obvious,  but  at  each 
level,  the  schools  should  seek  to  broaden 
the  officer's  horizon.  For  example,  the  com- 
mand and  staff  colleges  should  focus  on  the 
operational  level  of  war,  stress  joint  oper- 
ations and  introduce  strategy,  while  the  war 
colleges  should  concentrate  on  the  study  of 
strategy.  In  the  past  the  Army  War  College 
focused  on  developing  an  awareness  of  the 
force  development  process.  It  stressed  how 
to  work  the  issues,  such  as  the  planning, 
programming,  budgeting  system,  to  help  the 
Army  compete  for  resources  with  the  other 
services.  Force  development  Is  not  unimpor- 
tant, but  It  was  often  taught  to  the  neglect 
of  serious  study  of  the  use  of  armed  forces 
In  war.  Happily,  this  situation  appears  to 
have  changed.' 

The  schools  also  need  a  first-rate  faculty, 
especially  at  the  senior  service  colleges.  The 
faculty  at  the  latter  should  include  a  mix  of 
civilian  and  military  professors  to  provide 
varying  perspectives.  This  should  help  pre- 
vent the  institution  from  being  dominated 
by  a  single  viewpoint  or  a  single  line  of  rea- 
soning in  dealing  with  strategic  issues.  The 
faculty  should  be  composed  of  recognized 
experts  In  strategic  studies  and  military  his- 
tory, professors  who  know  their  subjects  In 
depth  and  can  help  the  students  grapple 
with  all  aspects  of  a  strategic  question. 
There  should  be  low  faculty  turnover  and 
long-term  instructors.  Last  year's  graduates 
have  no  business  being  on  this  year's  facul- 
ty. By  the  same  token,  the  faculty  need  not 
be  dominated  by  people  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful commanders  In  units,  but  rather  by 
people  who  can  teach. 

A  good  Instructor  Is  a  special  kind  of 
person.  The  Individuals  who  stick  In  our 
memories  as  good  Instructors  share  certain 
characteristics.  To  begin  with,  they  Invari- 
ably have  a  sound  knowledge  of  their  sub- 
ject. They  also  know  how  to  kincUe  the  stu- 
dent's Interest,  how  to  get  the  student  to 
challenge  his  own  assumptions,  and  how  to 
look  at  the  subject  In  a  new  light.  It  takes 
an  uncommon  skill  to  foster  understanding 
and  to  motivate  and  inteUectually  challenge 
studenU.  In  short,  we  must  exercise  care  in 
selecting  a  quality  faculty  for  the  schools. 


»  Howard  D.  Or»ve»,  'The  US  Army  War  College: 
Gearing  Up  for  the  aist  Century."  PammeUn,  18, 
(December  1B88),  pp.  2-12. 
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And  we  must  create  incentives  to  keep  the 
best  teachers  for  extended  tenures.  Service 
as  an  Instructor  should  be  a  prized  assign- 
ment. It  U  Interesting  that  we  have  first- 
rate  tenured  faculties  to  teach  our  young- 
sters at  the  service  academies,  but  we  do  not 
have  the  same  kind  of  tenure  for  people 
teaching  our  senior  officers. 

In  addition,  the  schools  should  emphasize 
education  rather  than  training.  They  should 
minimize  lectures  and  stress  extensive  read- 
ing, research,  written  analysis,  and  discus- 
sion In  seminars.  Without  a  solid  grasp  of 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  the  crucial  step— the  com- 
bining of  existing  facts  In  new  ways  to  pro- 
vide strategic  insights.  Written  analysis  is 
required  as  well.  Writing  is  an  excellent  way 
to  build  communication  skills,  and  it  also 
provides  a  vehicle  for  sharing  knowledge. 
Writing  Is  not  easy  because  It  requires  struc- 
tured thinking— something  that  takes  effort 
and  discipline.  But  that  Is  also  one  of  its  vir- 
tues; writing  requires  us  to  think  logically. 
The  schools  must  avoid  overloading  the  stu- 
dents with  lectures  and  briefings  given  by 
high-ranking  VIP's,  generals  and  flag  offi- 
cers. The  treadmill  of  senior  speakers  is  not 
as  prcxiuctive  and  inspiring  as  it  looks,  and 
there  Is  an  unfortunate  somnolent  atmos- 
phere as  It  looks,  and  there  is  an  unfortu- 
nate somnolent  atmosphere  in  most  of  the 
large,  dim  auditoriums.  It  would  be  better  to 
bring  in  experts  or  retired  officers  with  ex- 
perience In  strategic  planning  (and  not  con- 
strained by  the  current  "party  line")  to  talk 
to  smaller  groups  about  strategic  Issues.  Se- 
lected television  tapes  from  such  seminars 
might  be  thought-provoking.  The  object  is 
to  get  students  to  think  strategically,  not  to 
parrot  the  "correct  strategy." 

Next,  the  relationship  between  military 
and  civil  schooling  should  be  strengthened. 
We  need  to  make  better  use  in  the  military 
schools  of  the  civilian  education  we  provide 
to  selected  officers.  For  example,  we  might 
follow  a  year  or  more  of  study  at  a  first-rate 
civilian  university  with  a  year  as  a  student 
at  the  War  College  to  allow  that  officer  to 
share  his  expertise  with  other  students  In 
the  class.  We  must  not  ignore  civilian  educa- 
tion. It  provides  a  broadening  experience 
and  a  cross-fertilization  which  Is  essential  to 
keeping  the  military  open  to  new  ideas. 

Lastly,  the  military  schools  should  be  in 
contact  with  their  officers  at  all  times,  help- 
ing to  form  them  into  a  professional  society. 
A  school's  job  is  not  complete  at  graduation. 
At  each  level,  the  school  should  follow  its 
graduates  until  they  enter  the  next  higher 
school.  Schools  should  keep  the  officers  up- 
to-date  with  the  new  developments  and 
advise  them  of  what  is  going  on  In  the  cur- 
riculum, of  articles  or  books  worth  reading, 
of  courses  that  can  be  taken,  and  of  other 
ways  the  school  can  be  helpful.  This  will 
cost  time  and  resources,  but  it  is  important 
If  we  believe  that  developing  strategists  is  a 
steady,  continuous,  lorjg-term  process. 

While  the  schools  can  provide  guidance 
and  basic  knowledge  to  the  emerging  mili- 
tary strategist  and  encourage  critical  think- 
ing, experience  and  education  in  units  is 
necessary  to  broaden  the  officer's  knowl- 
edge and  provide  awareness  of  the  real  prob- 
lems and  capabilities  of  military  forces. 
Rarely  can  the  strategist  In  uniform  gain  a 
complete  understanding  of  military  force  in 
some  theoretical  way:  an  officer  absorbs 
much  of  what  he  knows  In  the  practical, 
daily  world  of  military  unite.  The  "field,"  In 
other  words.  Is  more  Important  than  the 
field  manual.  The  buddliig  military  strate- 
gist takes  what  he  learns  in  unite  and  con- 
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necte  It  to  abstract  concepte.  We  may  gain 
our  conceptual  Ideas  by  thinking,  but  we 
learn  by  doing,  But  it  does  not  foUow  that 
only  one  category  of  development  is  taking 
place  at  any  given  time  in  the  career  of  an 
aspiring  strategist.  It  Is  precisely  when  the 
officer  is  in  the  unit  milieu  that  we  need  to 
encourage  personal  study  and  critical  think- 
ing. In-unlt  education  Is  essential,  and  we  do 
not  have  enough  of  It. 

There  are  ways  of  accomplishing  this  edu- 
cation In  unite  If  we  are  willing  to  devote 
the  energy  and  time  to  It.  Commanders  and 
other  leaders  can  hold  periodic  training  ses- 
sions for  subordinates.  At  these  sessions, 
new  doctrine  can  be  discussed,  historical 
readings  critiqued,  or  past  and  future  cam- 
paigns analyzed.  Commanders  can  call  on 
historians  to  speak  to  their  groups,  hold 
seminars  with  civilian  and  military  experte 
on  a  variety  of  issues,  and  walk  battlefields. 
More  and  more  unit  commanders  are  pro- 
viding these  kinds  of  training  opportunities, 
and  the  Army  has  taken  a  small  step  In  this 
direction  by  establishing  a  required  reading 
program  for  lieutenante,*  but  more  can  be 
done. 

An  In-depth  understanding  of  armed 
forces  Is  a  prerequisite  for  the  military 
strategist.  He  should  be  fully  cognizant  of 
the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  military 
force  In  general  and  various  types  of  mili- 
tary unite  In  particular.  In  the  present  envi- 
ronment, this  cannot  be  limited  to  his  own 
service.  'Today's  military  map  is  not  a  flat 
piece  of  paper,  It  has  three  dimensions- 
land,  sea,  and  air.  Frederick  the  Great  could 
concentrate  wholely  on  a  land  strategy  and 
Admiral  Nelson  on  sea  power.  But  the  time 
Is  long  since  past  when  strateglste  could 
focus  solely  on  single  service  operations. 
Also:  for  the  United  States,  as  the  wars  of 
this  century  have  demonstrated,  the  time 
has  passed  when  we  could  rely  exclusively 
on  unilateral  national  strategies. 

Therefore,  In  addition  to  his  proficiency 
in  his  own  service,  the  military  strategist 
must  be  competent  In  joint  and  combined 
operations  as  well.  But  a  person  who  under- 
stands joint  operations  Is  not  necessarily  a 
strategist.  In  training  people  In  Joint  oper- 
ations, we  often  concentrate  on  procedures. 
At  lower  levels  of  command  and  staff  this  is 
appropriate,  since  the  details  of  service  inte- 
gration are  of  great  Importance.  But  at  the 
higher  level  the  focus  should  be  on  the 
broader  use  of  air,  land,  and  sea  force  capa- 
bilities. "Gaining  a  joint  perspective"  is  Just 
a  way-station  on  the  road  to  becoming  a 
strategist. 

Today's  military  is  a  large  organization 
with  practically  unavoidable  elemente  of  bu- 
reaucracy, and  the  military  strategist  must 
recognize  this  fact.  Modem  warfare  is  more 
complex  than  ancient  warfare,  although  the 
principles  often  may  be  quite  the  same.  The 
greater  capabilities  of  command,  control, 
communications  and  intelligence,  of  arma- 
mente,  and  of  logistics  have  demanded  orga- 
nizational changes,  as  have  the  speed,  inten- 
sity, and  three-dimensional  character  of 
modem  war.  This  means  much  larger  staffs, 
many  headquarters,  and  special  elemente 
devoted  to  tasks  that  a  short  time  ago  were 
non-existent  or  mdlmentary  (electronic 
warfare,  air  defense,  airspace  management, 
fire  control).  This  creates  bureaucratic  ten- 


*  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army.  Mili- 
tary Qualification  Standards  System,  Commander'M 
and  SupervitOT's  Guide.  STP-II-M(38  (Waahlngton, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  OHlce.  1987), 
Chapter  3. 
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dendea  on  the  battlefield— which  become 
put  of  wsr*!  rcftUUet  and  have  to  be  dealt 
with. 

Schools  must  teach  well  the  elements  that 
build  strateslsts.  but  leaden  in  units  must 
understand  better  than  they  do  today  that 
the  units  they  command  are  the  homes  of 
officers,  and  that  part  of  training  Is  officer 
development,  and  that  the  tactical,  techno- 
logical, and  organizational  bases  for  the  de- 
velopment of  strategists  must  be  given  sus- 
talnment  But  above  all.  whether  in  units  or 
In  schools  or  In  asslgiunents  elsewhere, 
whether  lieutenants  or  generals,  officers 
must— absolutely  must— realize  that  the  de- 
velopment of  capabilities  as  a  strategist  Is  a 
matter  of  continuing  personal  application 
more  than  anything  else.  Alexander  the 
Oreat  learned  about  war  at  the  side  of  his 
father,  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  received  no 
formal  military  education,  yet  few  have 
matched  his  insight  into  combining  effec- 
tive military  power  with  statecraft.  Napole- 
on did  receive  some  formal  technical  train- 
ing, but  it  was  his  enormous  and  voracious 
appetite  for  knowledge  of  military  oper- 
ations—a knowledge  that  he  gained  almost 
entirely  on  is  own— that  made  him  great.  A 
look  at  history  will  show  that  highly  moti- 
vated self-development  is  the  key  to  produc- 
ing the  best  strategists.  We  must  foster  and 
nuture  this. 

While  we  teach  military  history  in  schools 
and  can  emphasize  its  study  in  units,  the  in- 
dividual must  continuously  delve  deeply 
into  the  past  on  his  own.  It  is  fundamental 
that  a  military  strategist  needs  a  strong  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  military  histo- 
ry. The  collective  experience  of  military 
forces  is  the  raw  material  from  which  he 
gains  insights  into  the  process  of  successful- 
ly applying  military  force.  An  officer  who 
aspires  to  be  a  strategist  must  be  sustained 
and  nourished  by  the  confidence  that  he 
knows  the  history  of  warfare.  He  knows  how 
campaigns  unfold,  how  various  types  of 
units  interact,  and  how  technological 
progress  affects  fighting  capabilities.  Mili- 
tary history  is  the  basis  of  communication 
among  strategists,  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

But  the  strategist  in  uniform  must  go 
beyond    history   and   the    purely    military 
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sphere:  he  requires  a  much  broader  base 
from  which  to  operate.  He  must  also  work 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  politics  and 
the  political  process,  for  the  objectives  of 
strategy  and  the  environments  in  which  It  Is 
formulated  are  political.  Politics  and  culture 
Impose  a  variety  of  constraints  on  strategy. 
These  include  limitations  on  the  resources 
committed  to  defense  as  well  as  strictures 
on  the  use  of  military  force.  He  also  has  to 
divine  his  opponents'  strategy  and  the  fac- 
tors Influencing  It  as  well,  since  strategy  is 
not  a  single  actor  game. 

Senior  leaders  have  a  particularly  impor- 
tant role  In  the  process  of  developing  mili- 
tary strategists.  They  are  the  ones  who  de- 
termine the  environment,  provide  the  guid- 
ance, and  establish  the  structure  for  our 
emerging  strategists.  We  need  to  reach  a 
consensus  that  strategists  in  uniform  are 
needed  and  must  be  cultivated;  in  other 
words,  to  agree  that  this  Is  something  im- 
portant to  accomplish,  something  requiring 
a  high  priority.  Once  we  agree  to  that,  we 
should  make  sure  that  our  officers  get  the 
time  throughout  their  careers  to  develop  as 
strategists.  This  requires  that  we  put  em- 
phasis upon  strategic  thinking,  or  other 
things  will  usurp  the  time.  In  the  typical  as- 
signment at  present,  long  days  are  filled  up 
Just  trying  to  complete  the  usual  quotidian 
taslcs.  We  must  break  out  of  the  pattern  in 
which  our  officers  spend  their  time  in  mun- 
dane activities  with  little  chance  to  think, 
followed  by  stints  in  school  where  they  also 
may  not  do  much  conceptual  thinking. 

Senior  officers  must  ensure  that  there  is 
time  in  the  units  for  the  officer  to  reflect 
and  absorb  the  lessons  the  unit  has  to  offer, 
so  that  during  the  subsequent  schooling  he 
can  develop  his  thoughts  from  a  strong  and 
practical  base  of  experience  and  training. 

We  need  to  agree  that  strategy  is  not  an 
"elective"  of  the  later  years  of  an  officer's 
career— that  work  in  this  field  has  to  begin 
quite  early.  The  lieutenant  does  not  have  to 
be  a  strategist,  but  he  must  be  aware  that 
what  he  is  atisorbing  will  constitute  to  a 
knowledge  of  tactics  and  operational  art 
that  will  constitute  milestones  on  the  way 
to  ability  in  the  field  of  strategy.  We  need 
consensus  concerning  the  value  of  motivat- 
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ing  and  rewarding  self-development  at  all 
stages.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  afford 
the  promising  strategist  the  opportunity, 
through  such  avenues  as  clvUian  education 
or  fellowships,  to  expand  his  horizons  and 
connect  the  knowledge  he  gains  in  units  to 
the  wider  world.  We  must  also  make  sure 
that  teaching  in  our  schools  is  deemed  a 
worthwhile  assignment. 

Our  task  would  be  simplified  if  we  had  a 
better  grasp  of  what  Jobs  require  strategists, 
what  individuals  appear  to  have  the  mak- 
ings of  a  good  strategist,  and  a  way  to  match 
the  two.  While  beginning  to  develop  the 
military  strategist  at  the  lowest  levels,  we 
need  to  identify  where  we  need  the  strate- 
gist in  the  organization  and  make  sure  he 
gets  the  assignment  he  needs  to  grow  in  his 
understanding  of  strategy. 

There  may  be  a  lesson  for  us  in  the  inter- 
War  period.  The  officers  who  served  then 
faced  infinitely  greater  resource  constraints 
than  anything  we  now  experience.  The 
Army  of  the  1920s  and  19308  was  short  of 
everything— money,  people,  equipment,  am- 
munition. Yet  a  significant  number  of  lead- 
ers who  emerged  during  that  period  proved 
to  be  exceptionally  capable  when  tested  by 
the  Second  World  War.  Some  of  their  edu- 
cation was  the  result  of  military  schooling— 
the  experience  of  Port  Leavenworth,  for  ex- 
ample, was  a  turning  point  in  the  careers  of 
many  of  the  officers  of  the  period.  But 
much  of  their  education  came  through  unit 
programs  and,  even  more,  via  self-develop- 
ment—through reading  and  study  on  their 
own.  and  through  discussions  with  fellow  of- 
ficers. The  memoirs  and  biographies  of  Gen- 
erals of  the  Army  Marshall,  Eisenhower, 
and  Bradley  are  full  of  examples  of  the 
unique  amount  of  professional  study  that 
took  place  in  the  officer  corps  that  was  to 
shape  the  strategy  of  America  during  World 
War  II.  The  way  the  officers  of  that  era  de- 
voted themselves  to  mastering  their  profes- 
sion should  serve  as  a  model  for  all  of  us  in 
the  years  ahead. 

(This  article  is  adapted  from  the  author's 
opening  statement  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Panel  on  Professional 
Military  Education.) 
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(Legislatii}€  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3, 1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard H.  Bryam,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Today's  prayer  will  be 
offered  by  the  Assistant  Senate  Chap- 
lain, Rev.  John  E.  Stait. 


nal  of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


PRATER 

The  Assistant  Senate  Chaplain,  the 
Reverend  John  E.  Stait,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Then  Job  answered  the  Lord,  and 
said,  "I  know  that  Thou  canst  do  all 
things,  and  that  no  purpose  of  Thine 
can  be  thwarted.  •  •  •  I  wiU  ask  Thee, 
and  do  Thou  instruct  me."  Job  42:1-4 

NAS.  ..      ^ 

Father  In  heaven  we  are  asking  Thee 
to  instruct  us.  We  need  Your  wisdom 
to  do  the  right  thing  on  the  issues  we 
face  here  in  the  Senate.  We  need  open 
hearts  that  trust  You  even  when  we 
do  not  see  the  results  we  worked  so 
hard  for  and  thought  were  Just. 

Help  us  in  the  midst  of  compromise 
and  disappointment  to  cling  to  the 

words  of  Job, I  know  •  •  •  that 

no  purpose  of  Thine  can  be  thwarted." 
Hallelujah.  Amen. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  resiune  consideration 
today  of  the  minimum  wage  bill  at  10 
a.m.  Pending  is  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment on  increasing  tlie  amount  of 
money  a  Social  Secvuity  recipient  may 
earn  before  benefits  are  reduced. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  complete 
action  on  the  minimum  wage  bill 
either  today  or  early  tomorrow  so  that 
the  Senate  may  begin  consideration  of 
the  Contra  funding  proposal  shortly 
after  we  receive  it  from  the  House.  We 
will  be  working  on  our  side  today  on 
an  agreement  to  consider  the  Contra 
legislation  without  amendment.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  will  be  able  to  secure  a 
similar  agreement  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerit  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  ByrdI. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRBSIDEin  PRO  TEMPORE. 

Washington,  DC.  April  12.  1989. 

To  the  Senate:  ..,       , 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Richard  H. 
Bryan,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BRYAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time 
and  I  also  reserve  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader's  time. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
wUl  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each.  ^.    ^ 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nevada. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
le  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


The 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.   MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months,  I  have  observed  that  we  are 
crossing  a  new  threshold  of  what  was 
thought  possible  in  campaign  finance. 
By  doing  so.  we  are  going  well  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  what  is  acceptable. 
And  so.  I  again  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  work  together  and  pass 
campaign  finance  reform  legislation. 

The  laws  we  abide  by  now,  and  any 
future  regulations  we  impose  on  cam- 
paign finance  practices,  must  be  en- 
forced. Last  month,  I  introduced  the 
Federal  Election  Enforcement  Act. 
The  legislation  is  designed  to  ensure 
compliance  with  election  laws.  My  bill 
accords  the  FEC  authority  to  apply 


more  severe  penalties  to  convicted  vio- 
lators of  the  law. 

Additionally,  the  Federal  Election 
Enforcement  Act  requires  expediency 
in  FEC  investigations  and  rulings. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  from 
this  spot  on  the  Senate  floor  on  nu- 
merous occasions  about  how  long  it 
takes  the  FEC  to  act  on  a  complaint 
that  is  filed.  This  Senator  has  had  on 
his  behalf  complaints  that  have  been 
filed  almost  3  years  ago  and  still  noth- 
ing from  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. So  I  do  not  think  I  am 
stretching  things  when  I  say  we  need 
to  make  the  FEC  act  more  rapidly. 

When  suspected  criminals  transgress 
the  laws,  they  are  privileged  to  a 
speedy  trial.  Certainly  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  should  act  with 
similar  dispatch. 

This  Congress  may  carefully  craft  a 
campaign  finance  bill  that  results 
from  weeks  and  months  of  compro- 
mise. But  unless  the  FEC  can  enforce 
compliance  with  this  new  set  of  regu- 
lations, all  our  work  would  be  futile, 
because  if  you  have  a  law  that  is  not 
enforced,  it  Is  meaningless. 

My  bill  is  vitally  needed  to  resolve 
the  problems  we  experience  with 
today's  campaign  finance  system. 

The  act's  usefulness,  however,  will 
carry  over  to  a  new  era  in  which  our 
laws  are  refined  and  revised— an  era  of 
election  law  reform.  I  hope  that  time 
will  be  during  the  101st  Congress. 

One  veteran  of  political  campaigns 
says  that  all  Members  of  Congress  go 
after  money  like  vultures,  even  if  they 
have  only  token  opposition— or  no  op- 
position at  all.  The  seasoned  cam- 
paigner calls  this  quest  for  dollars  an 
addiction. 

This  observation  is  not  far  from  the 
truth. 

It  is  as  if  we  are  all  racing  in  our 
cars.  We  see  the  yellow  light  ahead 
that  tells  us:  "proceed  with  caution." 
We  respond  by  putting  our  foot  on  the 
gas  and  barrelling  full  speed  ahead  to 
get  through  the  intersection  before 
the  light  turns  red. 
We  know  we  should  slow  down. 
We  know  that  imposing  controls 
would  help  us  and  help  our  democratic 
process. 

But  nobody  wants  to  be  the  first  to 
stop.  Nobody  wants  to  proceed  with 
caution  while  his  opponents  zoom  past 
in  the  fimdraising  race. 

Actually,  it  is  more  accurate  to  call 
this  race  a  marathon.  Because  it  starts 
from  our  first  day  in  office.  And  it 
does  not  end  imtil  nearly  6  years  later 
on  a  night  in  November. 


>  TKU  -K....^-  ,vmboI  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Sen.ce  on  the  floor. 
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F^lnd^ai8in«  is  a  constant. 

As  a  result,  publicly  elected  Federal 
officials  are  criticized  for  raising 
money  rather  than  doing  their  Jobs. 

Now  more  than  ever,  the  media  has 
fastened  its  sights  on  the  smallest  sus- 
pected infraction  or  indiscretion  in- 
volving a  Member's  financial  activities. 

This  magnif  jring  glass  hovers  above 
the  Congress,  while  the  American 
public  peers  through.  Their  eyes  are 
opened  to  a  Congress  that  appears,  to 
some,  a  very  disillusioning  sight  to 
behold. 

I  have  read  of  instances  where  con- 
stituents believe  their  elected  Senator 
is  spending  more  time  raising  money 
than  attending  to  the  needs  of  his 
SUte. 

We  need  to  restore  credibility  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  concept  of  democ- 
racy. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  once  said,  "De- 
mocracry  is  not  a  static  thing.  It  is  an 
everlasting  match." 

We  in  Congress  need  to  acknowledge 
the  dynamic  process  by  which  Govern- 
ment operates. 

We  must  move  forward,  step-by-step, 
to  lead  the  necessary,  inevitable  march 
toward  change. 

The  first  step  toward  preserving  de- 
mocracy is  campaign  finance  reform. 
Let  us  take  that  first  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEIR  (Mr. 
Rds).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  from  Nevada  is 
recognized. 


A  CRUEL  HOAX 

Bfr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  a  cruel 
hoax  is  being  played  on  the  consumers 
of  America. 

The  oil  companies  of  America  are 
using  the  tragic  Exxon  Valdez  oilspill 
as  an  unjustified  excuse  for  dramati- 
cally increasing  the  price  of  gasoline 
throughout  America.  While  the  clean- 
up in  Alaska  is  moving  all  too  slowly. 
the  major  oil  companies  have  been  all 
too  quick  in  cleaning  up  at  the  gaso- 
line pumps. 

Since  the  spill.  Just  a  little  over  2 
weeks  ago,  gasoline  prices  have  in- 
creased more  than  10  cents  per  gallon. 
In  my  State,  the  State  of  Nevada,  re- 
ports have  indicated  price  increases  of 
30  cents  per  gallon  or  higher,  an  as- 
tounding 10-  or  20-percent  increase. 
According  to  one  national  survey,  this 
has  been  the  fastest  and  greatest 
single  price  increase  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  gasoline  market. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Ricoro  at  the  con- 


clusion of  my  remarlis  two  articles  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Nevada  newspa- 
per citing  the  effect  of  these  price  in- 
crcsiscs* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BRYAN.  The  dramatic  price  in- 
creases appear  to  be  nothing  less  than 
a  blatant  attempt  to  gouge  Americans, 
and  especially  Western  consumers.  I 
intend  to  submit  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  outrage  of  this  body  and  call- 
ing on  the  major  oil  companies  to  halt 
further  the  price  increases  and  to  roll 
back  their  prices  to  pre- Valdez  levels. 
If  these  price  increases  continue,  I 
plan  to  hold  hearings  in  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  review  the  entire  situation. 

Last  week,  I  wrote  the  oil  company 
executives  imploring  them  to  stop  the 
price  increases.  Not  only  would  it  be 
good  public  relations,  it  would  t>e  good 
business.  I  will  acluiowledge  that  there 
may  be  some  minimal  impact  on  the 
market  due  to  the  temporary  cessation 
of  shipping  oil  from  Alaska.  I  also  rec- 
ognize that  there  may  be  a  greater 
impact  in  the  West  since  a  greater  per- 
centage of  oil  for  consumption  in 
Western  States  comes  from  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline.  However,  any  impact  on 
the  market  resulting  from  the  Exxon 
Valdez  accident  should  only  be  tempo- 
rary and  limited  in  nature.  In  fact, 
shipping  has  now  resumed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ludicrous  that  oil 
companies  should  be  profiting  from  a 
disaster  caused  by  a  member  of  their 
own  industry.  Since  the  Exxon  Valdez 
ran  aground  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  Friday,  March  24,  we  have  all 
witnessed  through  daily  news  reports 
the  enormous  cost  attributable  to  this 
avoidable  accident — economic  hard- 
ship for  the  people  of  Alaska,  precious 
wildlife  coated  with  crude  oil,  scenic 
coastlines  despoiled  and  valuable  and 
productive  fishing  operations  threat- 
ened. 

The  head  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  in  a  recent  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, properly  characterized  this  trage- 
dy as  the  San  Francisco's  earthquake 
of  ecological  catastrophe,  all  of  this 
because  one  of  America's  largest  cor- 
porations did  not  have  even  one 
member  of  the  crew  on  the  bridge  who 
was  licensed  to  command  this  vessel,  a 
vessel  measuring  almost  1,000  feet, 
more  than  three  football  fields  and 
carrying  over  50  million  gallons  of 
crude  oil.  We  must  continue  to  focus 
our  attention  and  our  energies  on 
cleaning  up  and  minimizing  the  envi- 
ronmental damage  caused  by  the 
Valdez  oilspill.  We  must  assess  what 
went  wrong  and  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  reoccurrence.  Howev- 
er, we  must  not  allow  the  major  oil 
companies  to  capitalize  on  this  disas- 
ter by  continuing  an  unwarranted  as- 
sault on  the  American  consumer. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  send  a  clear  signal  to  the  major  oil 
companies  of  this  country  and  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Las  Vegas  Review  Journal,  Apr. 
5.  1989] 

Exxon  Ready  to  Refloat  Oil  Tawker:  Las 

Vegas  Gas  Prices  Increasing 

(By  Mary  Hynee) 

In  the  wake  of  an  Alaskan  oU  spill,  gas 
prices  at  Southern  Nevada  pumps  have  gone 
up  8  to  15  cents  per  gallon  and  may  contin- 
ue to  rise  dramatically,  according  to  the 
Nevada  Gasoline  Retailers  Association. 

Yet  it  is  too  soon  to  say  if  the  March  24 
spill  will  result  in  a  true  shortage,  said  Jack 
Greco,  chairman  of  the  association's  board. 

Instead,  Greco  said,  the  oil  refining  com- 
panies are  using  the  spill  as  a  convenient 
excuse  to  Jack  up  prices. 

"It's  our  opinion  they  are  both  speculat- 
ing and  profiteering"  in  the  wake  of  the 
spill,  Greco  said. 

"They're  anticipating  increasing  in  gaso- 
line and  crude  prices,"  he  said,  "and  they're 
Just  taking  It  and  putting  it  in  their  pockets 
right  now. ' 

Clark  County  and  the  rest  of  the  Western 
states  rely  heavily  on  Alaskan  crude.  Arco, 
which  supplies  33  to  36  percent  of  all  the 
gasoline  sold  in  Clark  County,  draws  nearly 
all  of  its  crude  from  the  region  of  the  spill, 
said  Greco,  an  Arco  service  station  dealer. 

The  spill  largely  has  curtailed  the  ship- 
ments from  the  region.  Yet  Greco  main- 
tained oil  may  be  diverted  from  other  areas 
to  prevent  a  shortage. 

"An  actual  shortage  may  never  happen," 
he  Insisted.  "It's  like  the  gun  going  off  at 
the  gate  and  these  guys  Just  race  to  raise 
the  prices." 

Generally,  it  takes  10  to  60  days  for  an  in- 
crease to  kick  in  after  "something  happens 
in  the  world  of  crude  oil,"  said  Nancy  Solo- 
mon, a  spokeswoman  for  the  California 
State  Automobile  Association. 

Increases  reported  since  the  spill  appear 
to  be  unjustified.  Solomon  said,  noting  that 
the  price  of  crude  has  dropped. 

"What  happened  did  not  justify  the  kinds 
of  price  increases  that  have  been  seen  in  our 
territory."  which  includes  Nevada,  Northern 
and  Central  California,  she  said. 

At  Greco's  Arco,  prices  for  regular  gas 
have  increased  in  12  days  from  86.9  cents 
per  gallon  to  96.9  cents.  Greco  said  his 
profit  margin  has  not  changed,  and  that  he 
is  merely  passing  on  increases  from  the  oil 
refining  company. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  prices  for  regular 
gas  have  risen  as  high  as  $1.25  per  gallon, 
Greco  said. 

Other  factors  that  could  be  affecting  gas 
prices,  Solomon  said,  include  reduced  oil 
production  by  OPEC  and  the  onset  of  the 
vacation  season. 

Representatives  of  oil  refining  companies 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

[Prom  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Apr.  10.  1989] 
Gas  Hike  Largest.  Fastest  in  History 

Los  Angeles.— The  price  of  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  climbed  more  than  a  dime  at  the 
nation's  pumps  in  the  past  three  weeks, 
spurred  partly  by  fears  of  shortages  due  to 
the  Alaska  oil  spill,  an  oil  Industry  analyst 
said  Sunday. 

"Retail  gasoline  prices  nationwide  showed 
the  largest  and  fastest  price  rise  in  the  his- 
tory   of   the   UJS.    gasoline   market."   said 
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Trilby  Lundberg,  whose  Los  Angeles-based 
Lundberg  Newsletter  regularly  stirveys  more 
than  12.000  gasoline  stations  throughout 
the  country. 

Lundberg,  In  a  telephone  Interview,  said 
the  average  price  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  in- 
cluding taxes.  Jumped  10.24  cents  from 
100.39  cents  a  gallon  March  17  to  110.63 
cents  April  7.  ,        »  , 

"What  we  have  just  seen  is  an  almost  in- 
stantaneous national  reaction  to  the  brief 
cutoff  of  a  quarter  of  the  nation's  oil  supply 
due  to  the  disaster  in  Alaska,"  she  said. 

Independent  refiners  were  the  first  to  ex- 
perience oU  shortages— especially  In  Califor- 
nia where  40  percent  of  the  crude  oil  comes 
form  Alaska— and  prices  jumped,  she  said. 

Shortage  fears  accelerated  the  increased 
demand  and  prices  continued  to  rise  until 
the  now  of  crude  oil  was  resumed  from 
Alaska.  ^     ^^ 

Lundberg  noted,  however,  that  there  were 
other  contributing  factors  to  the  increase 
aside  from  the  spill  of  10.1  million  gallons  of 
oU  March  24  when  the  Exxon  Valdes  struck 
a  reef  in  Prince  William  Sound. 

"The  wholesale  prices  were  rising  notice- 
ably prior  to  the  Alaska  disaster,"  she  said. 
"These  price  increases  were  the  results  of 
three  elements.  Cutbacks  in  refinery  output, 
higher  prices  in  the  import  markets  . .  .  and 
finaUy  higher  prices  from  U.S.  refiners  to 
head  off  possible  shortages  by  dampening 
demand  and  thus  preventing  panic  buying." 
The  survey  found  that  the  average  price 
at  self-service  sUtions— where  over  80  per- 
cent of  consumer  gasoline  sales  are  made— 
was  100.96  cents  for  regular  unleaded, 
115.80  for  premium  unleaded  and  100.56  for 
regular  leaded. 

Although  there  will  probably  be  some  sta- 
bilization now  that  oU  shipments  have  re- 
sumed, Lundberg  said  the  factors  that  lead 
to  price  increases  all  year  long  are  continu- 
ing and  further  pressure  will  come  once  the 
summer  driving  season  begins. 

"The  emergency  is  over,  however,  no  one 
should  expect  an  immediate  drop  of  those 
10  pennies,  because  of  factors  not  related  to 
the  Alaska  disaster,  such  as  the  relative 
stranger  international  crude  oil  prices  and 
the  seasonality  of  gasoline  demand,"  she 

said.  ^     ,      , 

The  only  other  time  prices  were  at  a  level 
similar  to  the  current  price  was  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1980  after  the  Iranian  oil  embar- 
go threatened  supplies  and  sent  spot  mar- 
kets soaring,  she  said. 


[Prom  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Apr.  9,  19891 

Exxon  Oil  Spill  No  Excuse  To  Raise  Gas 

Prices  Now 

It  is  a  sad  but  true  statement,  but  greed 
often  comes  before  fairness  and  honesty. 

The  latest  example  has  surfaced  in  the 
wake  of  the  Alaskan  oU  spill. 

TTie  oil  spill  is  a  poor  excuse  for  oil  com- 
panies—and subsequently  gas  sUtions— to 
jack  up  their  prices.  It  is  a  blatantly  obvious 
attempt  to  gouge  consumers. 

While  it  Is  understood  that  there  may  be 
the  need  for  a  slight  increase  in  gas  prices 
because  of  the  spUl  and  its  side  effects,  in- 
creases of  20  cents  a  gallon  are  unwarrant- 
ed 

jack  Greco,  chairman  of  the  Nevada  Gas- 
oline Retailers  Association,  agrees. 

"The  pure  profit  motive  and  speculation 
of  the  oU  companies  jacked  up  the  price," 
Greco  said  recently,  arguing  that  the  oil 
spill's  impact  on  the  gas  supply  has  been 
minimal.  ,       .      , , 

It  is  absurd  that  the  oU  companies  should 
be  making  a  huge  profit  off  such  a  disaster. 


especially  one  created  by  a  member  of  their 
own  industry. 

The  gas  we're  buying  now  at  the  pumps 
was  bought— and  refined— at  a  set  price 
before  the  accident. 

Oil  company  officials  say  prices  must  be 
raised  because  of  the  decrease  in  reserves 
lost  in  the  oil  spill.  So  to  keep  the  profit 
margin  at  a  higher  level,  gas  prices  are  in- 
creased, given  the  fact  that  companies  will 
be  distributing  and  refining  less  oil. 

In  times  of  tragedy,  people— including  oil 
company  executives— should  be  working  to- 
gether to  solve  a  problem,  not  seeking  ways 
to  make  an  extra  buck. 

Contributing  to  this  price  hike  fiasco  Is 
the  fact  that  some  officials  have  grossly 
overstated  the  immensity  of  the  disaster. 

Yes,  the  U-million-gallon  oil  spill  was  the 
worst  in  U.S.  history.  But  no,  it  is  not  "the 
worst  man-made  disaster  since  Hiroshima," 
as  Justice  Kenneth  Rohl  proclaimed  during 
the  ship  captain's  arraignment  in  a  New 
York  court  last  week. 

These  sensational  comments  are  precisely 
the  reason  oil  companies  and  gas  stations 
are  getting  away  with  raising  their  prices.  If 
the  American  people  are  led  to  believe  the 
oil  spill  was  the  most  disastrous  event  in  40 
years,  they  are  more  willing  to  submit  to 
higher  prices. 

The  real  disaster  resulting  from  the  spill 
has  been  the  marginal  cleanup  effort. 

The  spill  has  become  an  unruly  beast.  A 
full  two  weeks  after  the  spill.  Exxon  had 
managed  to  scoop  up  only  4  percent  of  the 
11  million  gallons  of  oil. 

In  the  meantime,  the  oU  is  killing  fish, 
birds,  sea  otters,  bears,  and  deer  as  It  deci- 
mates the  environment. 

President  Bush  took  action  last  Friday,  or- 
dering U.S.  military  forces  to  assist  in  the 
cleanup.  While  it  should  not  have  taken  the 
president  so  long  to  react,  it  is  a  positive 
step  for  him  to  initiate  an  all-out  effort  to 
clean  up  the  mess. 

He  must  make  certain  that  military  ex- 
penses are  paid  for  by  the  offending  compa- 
ny and  not  by  the  taxpayers. 

Let's  concentrate  on  the  cleanup  efforts 
and  not  use  the  accident  as  an  excuse  to 
impose  unreasonable  gas  ilkes. 
Mr.  CHAPEE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  are  we  allowed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chafee  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  In  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized. 


THE  CONTINUING  CAPTIVITY  OF 
TERRY  ANDERSON 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  the  1.488th  day  of  captivity  of 
Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut.  I  rise  once 
again  to  remind  the  Senate  and  Sena- 
tors of  this  fact  as  we  have  done  on 
each  day  that  we  have  been  in  session 
in  this  Congress. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  Terry  Ander- 
son's captivity  published  by  Time  mag- 
azine be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Lost  Lipe  of  Terry  Anderson 
(By  Scott  Macleod) 
Imagine  It.  You  are  chained  to  a  radiator 
in  a  bare,  dark  room.  You  never  see  the  sun. 
When  your  captors  fear  that  a  noise  In  the 
night  is  an  impending  rescue  attempt,  you 
are  slammed  up  against  the  wall,  the  barrel 
of  a  gim  pressed  against  your  temple.  Each 
day  you  have  15  minutes  to  shower,  brush 
your  teeth  and  wash  your  underwear  In  the 
bathroom  sink.  Your  bed  is  a  mat  on  the 
floor.  One  of  your  fellow  hostages  tries  to 
escape,  and  the  guards  beat  him  senseless. 
Another  tries  to  commit  suicide.  One  day 
you  too  reach  the  edge  of  your  sanity.  You 
begin  furiously  pounding  your  head  against 
a  wall.  Blood  oozes  from  your  scalp  and 
smears  down  your  face. 

Life  has  been  like  that  for  Terry  Anderson 
ever  since  March  16.  1985,  when  the  chief 
Middle  East  correspondent  for  the  Associat- 
ed Press  was  kidnaped  In  West  Beirut.  The 
men  who  grabbed  him,  members  of  the 
Shl'Ite  Muslim  fundamentalist  group  called 
Hizballah,  were  intent  on  swapping  Western 
hostages  for  17  comrades  Imprisoned  in 
Kuwait  for  a  terrorist  spree.  Pour  long  years 
later,  Anderson  is  still  held  hostage.  Prom 
accounts  by  his  former  fellow  captives.  Time 
has  pieced  together  a  glimpse  of  the  life  he 
has  led. 

The  first  day:  Terry  Anderson  lies  on  a  cot 
in  a  dingy  apartment  in  Beirut's  sprawling, 
bomb-ravaged  Shl'Ite  slums.  A  blindfold  Is 
tightly  wrapped  around  his  head,  and 
chains  shackle  a  wrist  tuid  ankle,  biting  into 
the  flesh.  He  can  hear  the  roar  of  jets; 
Beirut  airport  Is  near.  The  former  U.S. 
Marine  Is  stunned  and  sobs  constantly,  frus- 
trated, angry  and  afraid  that  the  kidnapers 
Intend  to  execute  him.  A  guard  bursts  in 
and  threatens  him  merely  because  he 
creaked  the  bedsprings.  "I  am  a  friend  of 
the  Lebanese,"  Anderson  had  told  his 
family,  "They  won't  kidnap  me.  I  tell  their 
story  to  the  world." 

Anderson  is  lost  In  the  bowels  of  Beirut, 
but  he  Is  not  alone.  In  the  same  12-ft.  by  15- 
ft.  bedroom,  also  shackled  hand  and  foot 
and  crouching  on  the  floor  of  a  dirty  clothes 
closet,  Father  Lawrence  Martin  Jenco  of 
Catholic  Relief  Services  (kidnaped  Jan.  8, 
1985)  peers  under  his  blindfold  at  the  new 
arrival.  A  month  later,  they  are  led  down  to 
the  dungeon,  a  basement  partitioned  Into 
cramped  cells  with  thin  plasterboard,  and 
held  prisoner  with  others:  William  Buckley, 
Beirut  station  chief  of  the  CIA  (kidnaped 
March  16.  1984).  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Weir,  a 
Presbyterian  missionary  (kidnaped  May  8, 
1984),  and  eventually  David  Jacobsen,  direc- 
tor of  American  University  Hospital  (kid- 
naped May  28.  1985). 

The  hostages  are  repeatedly  threatened 
with  death.  Their  meals  consist  of  Arabic 
bread,  foul-tasting  cheese  and  tea.  Buckley's 
treatment  reveals  the  full  cruelty  of  the  kid- 
napers. He  catches  a  bad  cold  that  develops 
into  pneumonia,  but  the  guards  show  him 
no  mercy.  "Ui.  Buckley  is  dying."  Father 
Jenco  pleads  one  day.  "He  Is  sick.  He  has 
dry  heaves.  Give  us  liquids." 

Speaking  to  one  another  in  whispers,  the 
hostages  listen  to  Buckley's  moans  as  he 
grows  weaker,  and  finally  delirious.  On  June 
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3,  Buckley  squaU  on  the  tile  floor  believing 
that  he  Is  sitting  on  a  toilet  seat,  and  food 
fantasies  fiU  his  head.  "I'd  like  some 
poached  eggs  on  toast,  please."  he  mumbles. 
"I'd  like  an  order  of  pancakes."  That  night 
Buckley  starts  making  strange  grunts  and 
the  others  realize  they  are  hearing  the 
rattle  of  death,  and  a  guard  comes  and 
drags  Buckley's  body  away.  Anderson's  first 
letter  to  his  family  contains  his  last  will  and 
testament. 

Out  of  the  blue  comes  hope.  At  the  end  of 
June  Anderam  learns  that  TWA  Flight  847 
has  been  hijacked  and  39  American  passen- 
gers are  being  held.  Hajj,  the  chief  guard, 
arrives  with  word  that  a  package  deal  is  in 
the  works.  "Tou  will  be  going  home."  he 
nys. 

Nothing  happens.  The  guards,  however, 
improve  living  conditions  for  Anderson  and 
the  others,  apparently  In  fear  they  might 
fall  sick  and  die  like  Buckley.  "Christmas  in 
July"  brings  dinner  of  Swiss  steak,  vegeta- 
bles and  fruit,  medical  checkups  by  a  kid- 
xuupeA  Lebanese  Jewish  doctor,  and  the 
chance  to  start  worshiping  together.  Ander- 
■on.  once  a  lapsed  Catholic  whose  faith  now 
grows  stronger  by  the  day,  wheedles  permis- 
sion from  Hajj  to  make  his  confession  to 
Father  Jenco.  Later,  all  the  hostages  are  al- 
lowed to  hol4,  dally  services  in  their 
"Church  of  the  Locked  Door."  They  cele- 
brate Communion  with  scraps  of  Arabic 
bread.  Anderson  tells  the  guards  to  shut  up 
when  they  mock  the  Christian  service. 

After  the  first  worship.  Pastor  Weir 
reaches  out  and  grasps  Anderson,  and  the 
two  men  hug.  Perhaps  worried  that  the  frail 
minister  might  be  slipping,  Anderson  urges 
him  to  be  strong.  "Don't  give  up."  he  tells 
him.  "Keep  going." 

Another  new  hostage  has  arrived.  Thomas 
Sutherland,  dean  of  agriculture  at  American 
University  (kidnaped  June  9.  1985).  Eventu- 
ally the  captors  permit  their  prisoners  to  be 
together  all  the  time  and  to  remove  their 
blindfolds  when  the  guards  are  out  of  the 
room. 

One  day  in  September.  Hajj  raises  every- 
body's hopes  again  by  announcing  that  a 
hostage  will  finally  be  released.  He  has 
them  play  a  cruel  game:  they  must  choose 
for  themselves  who  will  go  free.  "Think  it 
over."  he  commands  as  he  walks  away. 

The  hostages  drag  their  agonizing  discus- 
don  late  into  the  night.  Pastor  Weir  and 
Father  Jenoo  make  no  effort  to  put  them- 
selves forward,  and  Sutherland  is  too  much 
of  a  gentleman.  But  Anderson  nearly  takes 
a  swing  at  Jaoobsen  as  the  two  men  engage 
in  a  bitter  contest  to  be  chosen.  Anderson 
wins  the  vote,  but  then  is  devastated  when 
Hajj  refuses  to  abide  by  the  decision.  "Terry 
Anderson  will  not  be  the  first  to  be  re- 
leased."  he  snaps.  "He  might  be  the  last 
one."  A  few  nlghU  later.  Hajj  tells  Pastor 
Weir  he  is  going  home. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  hostages  hear  on 
the  radio  that  Church  of  England  envoy 
Terry  Walte  has  failed  to  negotiate  their 
freedom,  and  has  returned  to  London.  An- 
derson is  crushed.  Father  Jenco  tries  to  sing 
carols  but  is  too  depressed.  Jacobsen  draws 
a  crude  Christmas  tree  on  a  piece  of  card- 
board and  sticks  it  on  the  wall. 

Anderson  fights  back  boredom  and  depres- 
sion by  throwing  himself  Into  habits  and 
hobbies.  Each  morning  he  obsessively  cleans 
the  sleeping  mats  and  takes  spirited  40- 
minute  walks  around  and  around  the  room. 
When  he  fashions  a  chess  set  from  scraps  of 
tlnfoU.  the  guards  take  the  game  away.  An- 
derson takes  French  lessons  from  Suther- 
land, and  stays  up  all  night  reading  the 


Bible  and  novels  by  Charles  Dickens  that 
the  guards  provide. 

After  solitary  confinement,  the  camarade- 
rie is  energizing.  From  memory  Sutherland 
recites  the  poetry  of  his  beloved  Robert 
Bums,  in  the  brogue  of  his  native  Scotland 
(he  once  played  professional  football  with 
the  Glasgow  Rangers).  Father  Jenco  takes 
the  hostages  on  an  imaginary  tour  of  Rome 
and  the  Vatican.  Anderson  makes  a  deck  of 
cards  from  paper  scraps,  and  they  all  play 
cutthroat  games  of  hearts. 

Like  sophists,  Anderson  the  liberal  Demo- 
crat and  Jacobsen  the  Reagan  Republican 
constantly  provoke  each  other  into  argu- 
ments to  keep  their  minds  alive. 

More  than  the  others,  Anderson  chal- 
lenges the  guards,  although  for  some  reason 
he  is  beaten  less  frequently.  He  goes  on  a 
seven-day  hunger  strike  when  they  sudden- 
ly ban  the  radio  and  the  occasional  copies  of 
the  International  Herald  Tribune.  He  does 
not  know  it.  but  the  news  blackout  is  im- 
posed so  he  will  not  leam  of  the  deaths  of 
his  father  and  brother  back  in  the  VS.  He 
does  find  out.  however,  that  since  his  kid- 
naping his  second  daughter,  Sulome,  has 
been  bom. 

In  July  1986  Father  Jenco  is  freed.  Jacob- 
sen  goes  home  in  November,  but  the  public 
revelation  of  a  secret  U.S.  arms-for-hostages 
deal  with  Iran  torpedoes  any  further  re- 
leases. Two  months  later,  Walte  the  media- 
tor is  himself  kidnaped. 

Feeling  Increasingly  abandoned  by  his 
government,  Anderson  spends  much  of  1987 
in  isolation.  In  December  he  gets  a  new 
roommate,  French  diplomat  Marcel  Fon- 
taine (kidnaped  March  22,  1985).  Anderson 
Is  denied  permission  to  send  out  a  video- 
taped Christmas  message  to  his  family.  The 
frustration  becomes  unbearable,  and  one 
day  he  walks  over  to  a  wall  and  beats  his 
head  against  It.  Blood  seeps  from  Ander- 
son's scalp.  "Terry!"  Fontaine  pleads. 
•Think  of  your  family!" 

All  the  hostages  find  the  cruelty  too  much 
to  take.  Sutherland,  who  had  gone  to  Beirut 
passionately  hoping  to  help  Lebanese  farm- 
ers, is  treated  worse  than  the  others.  He 
tries  to  kill  himself  by  putting  a  nylon  sack 
over  his  head.  A  more  recent  kidnap  victim. 
Frank  Reed,  director  of  the  Lebanese  Inter- 
national School  (kidnaped  Sept.  9.  1988).  at- 
tempts to  escape  but  is  caught.  The  guards 
beat  him  viciously  and  break  his  spirit,  leav- 
ing him  prostrate  on  the  floor. 

In  1988  Anderson  and  Fontaine  find  them- 
selves in  an  apartment  that  has  carpeting, 
heat  and  hot  food.  Are  they  being  fattened 
up  in  preparation  for  their  release?  Despite 
the  constant  disappointments.  Anderson  is 
determined  to  think  about  his  future.  He 
ponders  quitting  Journalism  to  take  up 
farming.  At  last  on  May  3,  after  he  has 
spent  more  than  three  years  as  a  hostage, 
his  time  appears  to  have  come  when  a  guard 
tells  him  to  get  ready. 

"You  should  do  the  same  as  I'm  doing," 
Anderson  says,  trying  to  improve  the 
Frenchman's  chances.  At  midnight  they 
come  and  take  Anderson  away.  Two  hours 
later,  Fontaine  learns  that  it  is  he  who  is 
being  freed. 

Fontaine  remembers  a  conversation  with 
Anderson.  Feeling  ill  and  more  depressed 
than  usual,  he  had  turned  to  Anderson  and 
said.  'Terry.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.  But  I 
don't  want  to  die  here  and  have  them  throw 
my  body  into  the  sea  like  they  did  with 
Buckley." 

Anderson  thought  for  a  moment  and  re- 
plied. "I  don't  want  to  die  anywhere." 

Five  months  ago.  Anderson's  most  recent 
videotaped  message  was  dropped  off  at  a 


Western  news  agency  in  Beirut.  Signing  off, 
he  said  to  his  family,  "Kiss  my  daughters. 
Keep  your  spirits  up,  and  I  will  try  to  do  the 
same.  One  day  soon,  God  willing,  this  will 
end." 


DRUG  TREATMENT  AND  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  William  J.  Bennett,  who  has 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  anti- 
drug abuse  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  imder  the  statute  which 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  100th  Congress, 
announced  his  first  major  Initiative,  a 
program  to  deal  with  drug  abuse  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  do  not  wish  to  comment  on  the 
particulars  of  the  program  Itself  save 
to  note  that  It  consists  almost  entirely 
of  law  enforcement  measures.  That  at 
least  half  of  this  effort  should  consist 
of  law  enforcement  measures  is  self- 
evident.  We  are  dealing  with  a  prob- 
lem of  lawbreaking  and  of  the  general 
question  of  the  observance  of  public 
order. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  effort 
that  brought  about  the  drug  legisla- 
tion of  the  100th  Congress  was  an 
effort  to  insist  that  treatment  was  an 
indispensable  element  of  any  program, 
plan,  or  strategy  that  has  any  hope  of 
success.  The  Senate  rose  up  in  re- 
sponse to  a  House  bill  that  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  law  enforcement, 
and  that  raised  serious  constitutional 
questions  about  the  fourth  amend- 
ment and  other  issues.  The  House  blU 
represented  a  kind  of  emotional  re- 
sponse to  the  crisis  of  drug  abuse, 
which  is  certainly  imderstandable  but 
which  at  the  end  of  sustained  experi- 
ence we  know  is  simply  inadequate.  No 
one  knows  it  more,  no  one  insists  upon 
it  more  than  the  police  in  my  city  of 
New  York  and  any  city  in  which  you 
will  find  drugs.  They  say.  "We  can't  do 
this  on  our  own.  The  supply  is  over- 
whelming." Law  enforcement  is  some- 
thing that  is  necessary  but  in  no  way 
sufficient. 

And  so  we  turned  to  the  issue  of 
treatment  in  a  skeptical  Senate  and  an 
almost  hostile  House.  We  heard  Sena- 
tor Oramm  of  Texas,  make  the  case 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  seri- 
ously interfering  with  supply.  Senator 
BioEN  made  the  case  that  the  law  en- 
forcement systems  were  overwhelmed. 
Senator  Nunn  made  the  case  that  the 
military  could  not  and  should  not  be 
responsible  for  winning  the  war  on 
drugs.  And  it  feU  particularly  to  this 
Senator  to  make  the  case  that  while 
we  did  not  have  an  effective  pharma- 
cological block  for  cocaine,  or  any 
wholly  reliable  therapeutic  arrange- 
ment for  the  treatment  of  cocaine  ad- 
diction, as  we  have  gradually  required 
for  heroin  addiction,  we  had  to  devel- 
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op  one.  Absent  that  there  was  no  hope 
that  a  public  or  governmental  re- 
sponse would  have  any  consequence. 

To  see  treatment  largely  missing 
from  Dr.  Bennett's  program,  with  only 
a  small  300-person  pilot  program  from 
Health  and  Human  Services,  is  to 
make  ourselves  ask:  Have  we  made  our 
point?  It  would  have  been  wholly  ac- 
ceptable to  this  Senator  if  Dr.  Bennett 
had  said.  "Listen,  I  do  not  know  how 
to  reliably  treat  cocaine  addiction.  I've 
got  to  learn.  I've  got  to  put  these  re- 
sources Into  law  enforcements  for 
now."  But  to  act  as  if  the  response  was 
adequate  when  it  ignored  the  statute 
is  disappointing. 

Mr.  Peter  Reuter  of  the  Rand  Corp., 
with    whom    we    consulted    in    this 
matter,  commented  on  this  fact  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning.  An  edi- 
torial in  the   New   York  Times   this 
morning  comments  on  this  conspicu- 
ous absence  of  treatment  programs.  I 
stand  here  on  the  floor,  in  the  first 
statement  I  have  made  on  drugs  since 
the  legislation  passed,  and  say  I  have 
over  and  over  again  spoken  with  per- 
sons at  the  highest  level  of  this  admin- 
istration to  say  we  asked  for  treat- 
ment. We  gave  two  deputies  in  our  leg- 
islation   to    Mr.    Bennett,    one    for 
supply,  one  for  demand.  Demand  came 
first.  And  we  knew  when  we  called  for 
treatment  on  request— that  is  in  the 
statute,  treatment  on  request— we  did 
not  have  a  treatment  for  cocaine,  but 
we    were    committing    ourselves    to 
trying  to  develop  it.  Indeed.  Dr.  Ben- 
nett is  to  be  greatly  congratulated  for 
the  choice  of  Dr.  Kleber  of  Yale  Medi- 
cal School  as  his  deputy  for  demand 
reduction.  Dr.  Kleber  is  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  consulted  with  the  Senate  in 
the  legislation  of  the  last  Congress. 
But  either  we  get  up  front  with  the 
fact  that  this  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  and  what  the  law  requires  be  done, 
even  if  we  do  not  know  how  to  do  it,  or 
we  lose  the  basic  point  of  our  tremen- 
dous effort  last  year.  For  6  months, 
the  Senate  addressed  this  issue  and 
did  something  never  done  before.  We 
had  no  committee  hearings.  There  was 
no  committee.  There  was  no  record. 
There  were  no  witnesses.  There  was  no 
markup.  We  did  this  Senator  to  Sena- 
tor In  rooms  off  this  floor,  and  we  did 
welL 

No  such  statute  had  ever  been  en- 
acted before,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  executive  branch  under- 
stands what  was  done.  With  great  re- 
spect, Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that  I 
think  Mr.  Bennett  has  shown  a  huge 
openness  to  these  matters.  However, 
on  his  first  opportimity  to  demon- 
strate his  understanding  of  our  legisla- 
tive intent,  such  understanding  was 
not  in  evidence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  and  an  editorial 
from  this  morning's  New  York  Times 
regarding  this  matter  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
tProm  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  12. 1989] 

The  Drug  Czar  and  His  Sdbjkts 
William  Bennett's  Job  is  to  direct  an  or- 
chestra of  Federal  agencies  Involved  in  drug 
control.  To  Judge  by  his  first  pronounce- 
ment, he  must  sometimes  feel  as  If  he's 
down  in  the  pit  among  the  woodwinds,  over- 
whelmed by  proud,  powerful  departments. 
Thus,  while  his  new  plan  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  be  a  good  beginning,  it's  too 
early  to  tell  whether  It  can  ease  the  pain 
and  fear  of  bullet-riddled  neighborhoods. 

Rampant  crack  and  a  murder  rate  seven 
times  the  national  average  have  turned  the 
capital  city  Into  an  alarming  symbol.  Mayor 
Marion  Barry's  involvement  with  a  suspect- 
ed drug  dealer  has  accelerated  calls  for  Fed- 
eral Intervention. 

Mr.  Bermett  offers  immediate  hope  In 
only  one  area:  an  effort,  led  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
to  reclaim  federally  supported  housing 
projects  now  overtaken  by  drugs.  The  plan 
calls  for  sprucing  up  the  projects,  organiz- 
ing the  tenants  and  strengthening  security. 
It's  harder  to  tell  how  the  Bennett  plan 
will  help  Washlngtonlans  who  don't  live  in 
projects.  Mayor  Barry  had  called  for  a  huge 
Increase  In  the  police  force.  Mr.  Bennett, 
studiously  Ignoring  the  Mayor,  offers  a 
vague  proposal  for  a  task  force  with  person- 
nel lent  by  10  Federal  agencies.  But  how 
these  resources  would  be  deployed  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Bennett  also  announced  that  the  Ad- 
ministration would  come  up  with  a  site  for  a 
new  Jail  for  500  and  make  sure  a  new  prison 
for  700,  long  under  discussion,  finally  gets 
built.  But  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  offers  to 
take  only  250  inmates  off  the  hands  of  D.C. 
Jailers  immediately.  District  officials  say 
they  need  at  least  1,500  spaces. 

If  there  Is  one  drug  measure  of  Indisputa- 
ble importance,  it  is  treatment  for  addicts 
who  want  it.  Lamentably,  the  Bennett  plan 
makes  only  a  gesture  toward  that.  New 
"pilot"  programs  would  permit  300  more 
people  to  be  treated  in  outpatient  clinics. 
Yet  serious  treatment  for  cocaine  abuse  usu- 
ally requires  some  inpatient  care,  if  not  pro- 
longed residential  care. 

Why  does  the  plan  not  provide  more  treat- 
ment? A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Bennett  gives  a 
revealing  answer:  The  pilot  programs  are  all 
that  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  had  to  offer.  No  wonder  skeptics 
asked  whether  any  drug  czar  could  wield  au- 
thority over  the  big  departments. 

The  success  of  this  plan  may  eventually 
turn  on  how  the  new  interagency  task  force 
shapes  up.  For  now,  the  exercise  makes 
clear  that  for  a  truly  determined  effort, 
there  Is  only  one  czar,  George  Bush. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  12,  1989] 

Whits  House  Backs  Drug  Flam  But  Shuws 

A  Brawl 

(By  Richard  L.  Berke) 

Washington.  April  11.— The  White  House 
today  gave  full  support  to  William  J.  Ben- 
nett's plan  to  combat  the  drug  epidemic  In 
the  nation's  capital  but  steered  clear  of  a 
poUtlcal  brawl  with  Mayor  Marion  S.  Barry 
Jr. 

"We  are  in  this  to  solve  the  drug  problem, 
not  to  pick  fighte,"  said  Martin  Fltzwater. 
the  White  House  spokesman. 

In  announcing  the  plan  Monday  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, chief  of  the  Federal  effort  against  nar- 
cotics,  accused   the   District   of   Columbia 
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Oovemment  of  falling  to  serve  its  citizens. 
Today  he  said:  "If  anybody's  feelings  were 
hurt,  I'm  sorry.  That's  too  bad.  But  this  is 
not  a  tea  party  at  the  garden  club." 

Several  experts  questioned  whether  the 
new  Federal  strategy  would  be  any  more 
successful  than  the  city  efforts.  While  they 
generally  welcomed  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  put  two  new  prisons  here 
and  take  other  steps  to  curb  drugs,  some 
voiced  concern  about  aspects  of  the  plan 
like  emphasizing  law  enforcement  over 
treatment  programs. 

barrt  also  shuns  brawl 

Mr.  Barry,  whom  Mr.  Bennett  did  not 
attack  by  name,  again  refused  today  to 
engage  In  verbal  fisticuffs.  Asked  on  NBC- 
TV's  "Today"  program  whether  he  viewed 
Idr.  Bennett's  comments  as  a  "sHxp  in  the 
face,"  he  replied:  "No  I  don't.  I'm  like  any 
other  Mayor.  We  welcome  all  the  help  we 
can." 

Later  a  mayoral  spokesman.  Rick  Blake, 
said:  "We're  not  going  to  get  In  a  shooting 
war  with  Bennett.  We  have  got  to  work  posi- 
tively with  the  chosen  represenUtlves  of 
the  United  SUtes." 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  who  emphasized 
the  drug  Issue  in  his  Presidential  campaign 
last  year,  denounced  Mr.  Bennett's  ap- 
proach In  an  Interview,  saying:  "What 
struck  me  was  the  three  white  males  there 
to  announce  the  plan  without  any  city  offi- 
cials. What  we  need  Is  a  Joint  venture— not 
Joint  Intervention." 

While  some  political  leaders  questioned 
Mr.  Bennett's  strong  words,  they  were  reluc- 
tant to  defend  Mr.  Barry,  who  has  been 
dogged  by  allegations  that  he  used  drugs 
and  associated  with  drug  dealers. 

ERRONIOnS  nfFRKSSION 

Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  the  District's  nonvot- 
ing delegate  to  Congress,  acknowledged  the 
Mayor's  personal  problems  but  said  of  Mr. 
Bennett:  "He  gave  the  American  people  an 
erroneous  impression  of  what  the  nature  of 
the  problem  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
haven't  decided  whether  he  doesn't  under- 
stand or  whether  It  was  a  deliberate  effort 
to  reflect  poorly  upon  Mr.  Barry  as  a  ration- 
alization for  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  exercise  Its  responsibility  in  the 
nation's  capital." 

RepresenUtive  Stan  Parrls,  a  Virginia  Re- 
publican who  Is  vice  chairman  of  the  House 
District  Committee,  countered  that  Mr. 
Bennett  was  "right  on  the  mark"  In  hia 
comments.  "Bill  Bennett  and  I  apparently 
agree  as  to  what  is  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem," he  said.  "Mismanagement  and  foot- 
dragging." 

Yet  many  experts  and  politicians  asserted 
in  interviews  that  the  problem  Is  far  deeper 
than  local  government,  and  they  cautioned 
that  no  matter  how  well-intentioned  Mr. 
Bennett  Is,  results  would  be  hard  to  achieve. 

"I  really  feel  sorry  for  Bennett  because 
he's  been  in  office  less  than  a  month, 
doesn't  have  a  staff  together  and  already 
they're  looking  for  results,"  said  Daryl  F. 
Gates,  the  Los  Angeles  police  chief.  "That 
may  be  one  of  the  endemic  problems.  Sud- 
denly, we  want  it  solved  tomorrow." 

FRUSTRATION  WITH  BARRT 

Mr.  Gates  said,  however,  that  he  under- 
stood Mr.  Bennett's  frustration  with  Mr. 
Barry.  'Why  people  keep  re-electing  him  is 
beyond  me,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Bennett  himself  has  sought  to  lower 
expecUtlons  by  dwelling  on  the  pervasive 
problem  and  the  inability  of  the  District 
government  to  control  it. 
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"We  may  see  thlnss  get  worse  for  a 
while."  he  said  in  an  Interview.  "In  the 
spring  and  summer  it  always  gets  worse.  But 
1  hope  that  when  we  come  back  formally  In 
six  months  to  review  it.  we'll  be  able  to  say 
Ifs  better." 

Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.,  a  Delaware 
Democrat  who  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  pushed  for  the  law  that  mandat- 
ed a  drug  chief,  said  he  found  the  proposal 
"really  Innovative  and  useful." 

But  he  said  he  was  greatly  concerned  that 
the  estimated  $70  million  to  $80  million  for 
the  program  would  come  from  redistributed 
money  in  other  Federal  programs.  Rather 
than  take  from  elsewhere,  the  Senator 
called  on  Mr.  Beruiett  to  ask  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate new  funds  for  the  plan. 

"I  want  to  know  how  we're  going  to  pay 
for  this  initial  program."  Mr.  Biden  said. 
"We  should  do  this,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  Detroit.  Los  Angeles,  Houston  and  Philly. 
That  is  totally  inappropriate. " 

David  Tell.  Mr.  Bennett's  deputy  chief  of 
staff,  said  officials  did  not  believe  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  a  new  appropriation  and 
were  worried  that  such  an  effort  would  take 
too  much  time.  Although  his  office  has  not 
released  a  specific  financial  breakdown.  Mr. 
Tell  added,  "It  is  not  our  sense  that  signifi- 
cant funds  are  being  drained  away  from 
other  cities." 

SraCUL  CASK  IS  SXXN 

Although  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council 
last  month  passed  a  resolution  asking  Mr. 
Bennett  for  more  resources  in  fighting 
dnigs  there,  aides  to  the  drug  chief  said 
other  Jurisdictions  have  not  yet  formally 
asked  for  help.  They  emphasized  that 
Washington  was  a  special  case  because  it  is 
the  capital  and  has  the  highest  murder  rate, 
and  said  they  were  limited  in  the  number  of 
cities  they  could  target. 

Peter  Reuter.  a  senior  economist  at  the 
Rand  Corporation  here  who  wrote  a  report 
on  the  District  drug  problem,  said  the  Fed- 
eral program  was  "generally  sensible."  But 
he  said  he  was  concerned  about  its  stress  on 
law-enforcement. 

'There's  a  curious  lack  of  interest  in  the 
treatment  system. "  Mr.  Reuter  said.  "That's 
an  important  ingredient  of  any  long-term 
attack." 


Mr.  MOTNIHAN. 
I  yield  the  noor. 


I  thank  the  Chair. 


SOVEREIGNTY  OP  BRAZIL  OVER 
THE  AMAZON 

Mr.  STBCMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brkattx).  The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
still  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  observe  that  time  for  morn- 
ing business  is  supposed  to  expire  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  pro- 
ceed as  though  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
recently  returned  from  Brazil  where  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  on  Codel 
Chafee,  a  Codel  that  received  some 
publicity  in  the  United  States.  I  recaU 
our  Codel  leader  in  the  midst  of  the 


Jimgle  at  one  point  when  our  four- 
wheel  drive  Land  Rover  was  stuclc  in 
the  mud  on  a  very  steep  incline  called 
Suicide  Hill.  Our  distlngiiished  leader 
pushed  with  all  of  his  might  and  fell 
into  the  mud  on  the  road.  He  got  up 
and  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Steve, 
they  call  this  a  Junket?"  But  he  was 
totally  unflapped. 

As  I  saw  him  operating  under  those 
conditions  were  we  were  cabling  the 
four-wheel  vehicles  together  to  pull 
them  up  the  hill,  I  said  to  one  of  the 
reporters  "This  looks  like  Captain 
Chatee  of  30.  40  years  ago,"  directing 
the  drivers  and  directing  the  people  so 
we  could  get  all  the  Senators  and  the 
staff  to  the  location  In  the  Jungle 
where  the  camp  was.  It  reminded  me 
of  an  article  by  James  Brady  that  was 
published  February  1,  1988. 1  had  seen 
it,  and  then  I  had  lost  the  article.  I 
have  it  now.  I  would  like  to  submit 
this  for  the  Record  so  that  our  col- 
leagues can  share  this  bit  of  history 
about  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  City  and  State.  Feb.  1.  1988] 

All  UimAPrABLi  Senator  Named  CxAncE 
(By  James  Brady) 

It  was  a  brief  item  in  the  news  last  month. 
Some  touring  Americans,  including  a  U.S. 
senator,  were  in  Israel  during  the  recent 
"Troubles."  and  as  part  of  their  fact-finding 
mission  were  escorted  to  a  Palestinian  refu- 
gee camp.  Here  they  are  immediately  set 
upon  by  rock-and  bottle-throwing  refugees 
who  objected  either  to  being  looked  over  or 
to  the  fact  their  visitors  were  Americans. 

The  party,  unhurt,  retreated  in  good 
order.  The  senator.  John  Chafee  of  Rhode 
Island,  said  too  much  had  been  made  of  the 
affair.  "We  Just  wanted  to  look  at  a  camp." 
he  said. 

That  was  all.  He  didn't  seem  terribly 
upset.  Nor  should  one  except  him  to  be. 

Chafee  is  an  interesting  man,  a  former 
governor  of  Rhode  Island,  a  former  secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  for  several  terms  a 
senator.  He's  a  lawyer,  his  family  had  a 
little  money,  he  attended  both  Harvard  and 
Yale.  He's  been  a  fine  senator,  though  not  a 
particularly  colorful  one,  a  mainstream  Re- 
publican. 

Oh.  yes,  he  was  also  a  Marine. 

I  first  met  John  Chafee  in  November  1951. 
He'd  been  a  Marine  officer  during  World 
War  II  and  then,  after  getting  a  law  degree 
and  setting  up  a  practice  and  marrying,  had 
been  recalled  for  Korea.  When  I  met  him  he 
was  a  Captain  commanding  a  rifle  company 
of  the  7th  Marines  up  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Korea  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan. 

He  was  quite  lean,  with  a  high  color  in  his 
cheeks,  very  trim  and  neat,  considering  the 
circumstances,  and  sporting  a  rich,  dark- 
brown  mustache.  I  was  a  second  lieutenant 
about  a  year  out  of  college  and  I  thought 
Chafee  a  mature  father  figure.  He  may  have 
been  28  or  29. 

His  company.  Dog  Company,  has  been  in 
the  hard  fighting  of  that  past  summer  and 
then  the  grinding  offensive  of  September 


and  October.  When  the  snow  came  in  early 
November  the  war  had  settled  down  to 
trench  warfare  and  combat  patrols  that 
would  have  been  familiar  to  a  veteran  of  the 
First  World  War. 

I'm  not  sure  Just  how  enthusiastic  Chafee 
was  to  see  me.  a  skinny,  callow  kid  with 
little  command  experience  and  something 
less  than  the  rugged  presence  of  a  Duke 
Wayne.  But  he  had  no  option.  A  Marine 
rifle  company  is  supposed  to  have  seven  of- 
ficers. Chafee  was  down  to  five.  He  needed 
officers,  even  green  kids. 

The  1st  Marine  Division  that  November, 
the  second  of  the  war,  was  stretched  out 
along  the  frozen  rldgellnes  facing  what  was 
left  of  the  North  Korean  army.  The  Chi- 
nese were  west  of  us.  We  wouldn't  fight 
them  again  until  spring. 

At  some  points  on  the  line,  the  Marines 
and  the  Koreans  shared  the  same  ridgeline, 
dug  into  trenches  that  were  frequently  only 
75  or  100  yards  apart.  You  didn't  leave  your 
trench  by  day,  only  at  night.  At  75  yards 
even  an  indifferent  shot  can  hardly  miss 
you. 

At  night,  we  sent  out  patrols  to  raid  their 
trenches,  to  try  to  grab  a  prisoner.  They  did 
the  same  thing.  You  never  saw  a  plane,  you 
never  saw  a  tank.  It  was  a  very  old-fash- 
ioned war.  But  both  sides  had  plenty  of 
mortars  and  artillery.  They  were  what  killed 
most  people. 

Chafee  ran  a  good  company. 

The  Koreans  were  there,  in  the  next 
trench-line.  The  cold  and  the  wind.  The 
shelling.  The  boredom  and  the  fear  at  the 
same  time.  I  don't  know  when  he  slept.  He 
was  there  by  day.  he  was  always  on  the 
other  end  of  a  field  telephone  at  night.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  comforting  it  was  to  a 
young  rifle  platton  leader  to  know  Chafee 
was  there. 

In  all  wars  there  is  stupidity.  An  order 
came  down  from  Division  that  expended 
brass  was  to  l>e  retrieved  and  turned  back  in. 
If  you  fired  a  round  you  were  supposed  to 
look  around  in  the  snow  and  find  the  brass 
cartridge  casings  Chafee  knew  it  was  a 
stupid  order  to  troops  in  combat,  privately 
argued  against  it,  was  overruled,  and  told  us 
to  retrieve  the  damned  brass.  But  he  didn't 
play  up  to  the  troops  the  way  some  officers 
did,  seeking  popularity.  He  Just  told  us  it 
was  an  order  and  it  would  be  carried  out.  He 
didn't  whine  and  he  didn't  politic.  He  Just 
commanded. 

Eventually  he  was  rotated  home  and  I 
stayed.  I  don't  know  if  Chafee  ever  got  any 
medals.  After  the  war  I  met  him  sklng.  He 
said  he  was  practicing  law.  Then  one  week 
he  was  in  Time  magazine,  the  new  governor 
of  his  state.  He  wrote  me  that  I  ought  to 
come  up  and  visit.  I'm  sorry  I  never  did. 

The  other  day  when  they  ran  onto  that 
rock  throwing  on  the  West  Bank  and  Israel 
troops  fired  tear  gas  back.  I  saw  a  brief  vid- 
eotape of  John  Chafee.  All  this  riot  and 
chaos  was  going  on  and  he  was  strolling 
along  in  an  open-necked  shirt  and  a  blazer, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  looked  a  little 
older,  a  little  heavier,  and  he  was  clean- 
shaven. Other  than  that,  he  was  as  cool  as 
Korea,  36  or  37  years  ago. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
rise  as  a  supporter  and  cosponsor  of 
the  Chafee  resolution.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant for  this  body  to  express  the 
clear  and  unequivocal  position  that,  in 
recognizing  the  value  of  the  Amazon 
and  offering  assistance  to  protect  that 
resource,  we  make  it  clear  that  we  do 
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not  question  the  sovereign  authority 
of  Brazil  over  the  area. 

Over  the  past  several  months  a 
number  of  intemationsJ  figures,  in  the 
height  of  their  environmental  zeal, 
have  expressed  great  concern  about 
the  rapid  deforestation  in  the  Amazon. 
Some  of  these  expressions  have  lacked 
a  sensitivity,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Amazon,  far  from  being  an  interna- 
tional park,  is  part  of  the  sovereign 
nation  of  Brazil. 

So  some  of  the  comments  of  genuine 
concern  by  Americans  and  others,  Eu- 
ropeans, have  led  some  Brazilians,  es- 
pecially the  Brazilian  politicians  in  the 
heat  of  the  upcoming  Presidential 
election,  to  express  anxiety  over  the 
possibility  of  foreign  intervention  in  a 
matter  of  pure  Brazilian  sovereignty. 

I,  for  one,  strongly  believe  the  only 
Brazilians  can  ultimately  resolve  the 
problems  that  their  coimtry  faces. 
Preserving  the  sensitive  but  rich  diver- 
sity found  in  the  Amazon  jimgle  is  one 
of  the  many,  many  challenges  that 
face  that  country.  How  to  feed  their 
impoverished  and  yet  rapidly  growing 
population  is  another  problem.  How  to 
do  this  while  paying  interest  on  the 
enormous  external  debt  is  even  a 
greater  dilemma.  And  Brazil  is  facing 
all  of  these  questions  while  just  now 
struggling  to  return  to  democracy 
after  many  years  of  military  rule. 
Only  Brazilians,  Mr.  President,  the 
people  whose  lives  are  literally  at 
stake  are  going  to  be  able  to  make 
those  decisions. 

That  Is  why,  Mr.  President,  that 
challenging  Brazil's  sovereignity  is  not 
the  solution  to  Amazon  protection.  In 
fact,  the  issue  has  become  a  severe  ob- 
stacle to  true  progress  in  that  region. 
Instead  of  facing  the  difficult  deci- 
sions that  must  be  made  in  order  to 
promote  sustainable  development  in 
the  Amazon,  much  time,  effort  and 
debate  is  being  spent  on  lambasting 
foreigners.  Before  policymakers  in 
Brazil  can  focus  on  the  real  issue,  they 
have  to  get  past  that  one. 

So  if  there  is  anything  that  Sena- 
tors, like  Senators  Chafee,  BtmPERS, 
Specter,  and  I  learned  on  our  recent 
trip  to  BrazU.  it  was  that  the  issue  of 
Brazilian  sovereignty  must  t)e  put  to 
rest,  and  soon.  We  should  immediately 
and  unequivocally  express  our  convic- 
tion that  Brazil's  sovereignty  in  the 
Amazon  is  inviolable. 

Mr.  President,  on  our  recent  trip  I 
found  that  Brazil's  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental challenges,  while  perhaps 
much  more  extreme,  are  not  unlike 
the  challenges  we  face  in  the  United 
States.  So  rather  than  criticize  Brazil 
from  afar,  I  propose  we  look  to  Brazil 
for  clues  as  to  the  cause  and  solutions 
for  our  own  problems.  I  will  make  a 
few  of  my  observations. 

First,  I  see  in  Brazil  the  results  of 
big  government  planning  at  its  finest. 
How  well  I  remember  taking  econom- 
ics some  30  years  ago  at  the  University 


of  Idaho,  when  our  old  economics  pro- 
fessor—Erwin  Graue  who  incidentally 
is  still  alive  at  93,  teaching  at  Gonzaga 
University  in  Spokane,  WA— used  to 
talk  about  how  the  politicians  in 
Brazil  are  leaving  the  children  starv- 
ing in  San  Paulo  and  Rio  so  they  can 
build  monuments  to  themselves  in 
Brazilia. 

I  really  did  not  pay  that  much  atten- 
tion at  the  time  but  when  you  seen 
what  has  happened,  Brazil  is  a  coun- 
try that  has  had  the  benefit  or  the 
suffering,  whichever  way  you  view  it, 
of  incredible  government  central  plan- 
ning. With  the  help  of  international 
banks,  past  Brazilian  governments 
have  managed  to  heap  upon  a  nation  a 
moimtain  of  debt,  external  as  well  as 
internal.  Brazil  is  a  nation  that  has  to 
work  hard  to  be  poor.  They  have  so 
many  resources  and  so  many  assets 
going  for  them  but  they  have  man- 
aged to  be  poor  all  the  same.  Instead 
of  investing  the  borrowed  billions  in 
economically  efficient  productive  ca- 
pacity for  their  nation  and  raising 
living  standards,  improving  clean 
water,  sanitary  conditions,  health 
care,  the  macromanagers  in  Brazil 
have  splurged  on  all  sorts  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored development  schemes. 

These  schemes  by  definition  were  di- 
rected at  what  was  politically  advanta- 
geous at  the  time  but  not  what  was 
necessarily  the  most  economically 
sound.  Much  of  the  strategy  for  devel- 
oping the  Amazon  has  come  from  this 
same  course,  large-scale  Government 
programs  to  appease  the  poor  landless 
farmers  who  are  being  displaced  in  an 
effort  to  repay  foreign  debt.  The  huge 
mechanized  soybean  production  in  the 
fertile  south  has  improved  Brazil's 
trade  balance.  That  is  how  they  serv- 
ice their  international  debt.  But  it  has 
also  driven  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  now  unemployed  farmers  north  to 
the  Amazon  to  eke  out  a  living  on 
bleached  and  infertile  soil. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  the  lack  of 
clearly  established  well  protected 
property  rights  has  not  made  the  Am- 
azonian problem  any  easier.  Land  in 
the  Amazon  is  hardly  a  tangible  asset. 
It  belongs  de  facto  to  the  Government 
but  can  be  granted  to  a  homestead 
who  makes  beneficial  use  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

Cutting  down  trees  is  nearly  the 
only  way  to  prove  such  beneficial  use. 
And  since  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
land  is  soon  lost,  settlers  are  often 
driven  from  one  forested  area  to  an- 
other. The  net  result  is  a  continually 
encroaching  turnover  of  squatters, 
moving  from  place  to  place  ever  defor- 
esting more  land.  As  a  result,  a  sense 
of  true  stewardship  over  a  piece  of 
property  is  not  fostered.  Land  becomes 
almost  a  disposable  item,  to  be  used 
and  then  left  for  whatever  residual 
value  it  may  possess. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  I  noted  that 
the  main  outcry  in  Brazil  against  pres- 


ervation of  the  Amazon  came  from  the 
far  left  of  their  politics.  Workers 
Party  Congressmen  roasted  me  and 
my  colleagues  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  claiming  that  Amazonian  de- 
forestation was  a  direct  result  of  pov- 
erty, poverty  caused  by  the  IMF  and 
the  terrible  debt  extortion  that  it  ex- 
tracts from  the  country.  While  I  dis- 
agree with  their  politics  and  ideology, 
it  is  interesting  that  the  right  in  the 
United  States  has  been  warning  of  this 
for  years,  and  the  anti-American  left 
in  Brazil  has  not  hesitated  to  use  that 
very  argument  against  us.  I  found  it  a 
real  paradox  in  this  most  recent  visit. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  I  saw  a  sharp 
contrast  between  Brazilian  environ- 
mentalists and  our  own  environmental 
community.  Here  in  the  United  States, 
environmentalists  have  sought  to 
achieve  their  ends  by  the  brute  force 
of  Government.  We  have  passed  laws 
upon  laws  that  interfere  with  common 
sense  silvaculture  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, where  I  come  from.  There,  dying 
forests  need  to  be  harvested.  Young 
trees  could  be  planted  to  grow  another 
forest,  trees  which  would  consume 
carbon  dioxide,  which  would  actually 
help  with  the  global  warming  problem. 
But  because  of  environmental  laws 
that  have  been  passed  by  well-intend- 
ed people,  common  sense  silvaculture 
has  come  to  almost  a  standstill. 

The  environmental  community  con- 
fronts the  industry  openly  in  this 
country.  They  advocate  command  and 
control  solutions,  close  down  plants, 
and  biu-den  farmers  and  small  business 
with  Government  regulation. 

In  Brazil,  an  approach  like  that 
would  be  doomed  to  immediate  disas- 
ter, because  advocating  nonuse  of  re- 
sources in  Brazil  is  paramount  to  advo- 
cating the  death  of  thousands  of  starv- 
ing children. 

Driving  an  industry  out  of  the  coun- 
try only  worsens  the  economic  factors 
causing  most  of  the  damage.  In  Brazil, 
if  you  force  a  confrontation  between 
development  and  the  environment, 
you  force  a  choice  between  survival 
today  and  the  future.  And  people  who 
cannot  survive  the  present  do  not  have 
the  luxury  of  worrying  about  the 
future. 

Because  of  this,  Mr.  President,  there 
has  arisen  in  Brazil  a  new  breed  of  en- 
vironmentalists. Rather  than  oppose 
development,  they  seek  to  encourage 
it  in  a  sustainable  way.  They  advocate 
cutting  down  trees  where  the  land  is 
fertile  enough  to  sustain  agriculture, 
because  they  know  that  this  will 
reduce  the  pressure  to  cut  down  trees 
where  the  land  will  not  produce  any- 
thing. 

They  work  hard  to  find  ways  for 
miners  to  mine  in  low-cost  environ- 
mentally sensitive  ways,  knowing  that 
if  they  increase  the  profitability  of 
mining,  while  at  the  same  time  making 
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It  more  environmentally  sound,  they 
need  not  worry  about  enJforcement. 

They  desperately  seek  to  find  eco- 
nomic uses  for  forest  resources  like 
pharmaceuticals,  natural  fruits  and 
nuts,  high-value  woods,  and  unique 
plants  and  animals.  These  efforts  are 
the  hope  of  the  Amazon,  because  Bra- 
silian  environmentalists  have  learned 
what  American  environmentalists 
sometimes  fail  to  focus  on.  I  think  we 
are  becoming  more  and  more  aware  in 
this  country,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  we  have  an  environmental 
policy  which  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  If  you  want  to  preserve  a  re- 
source, you  must  work  with  the  people 
whose  lives  depend  on  it.  and  not  have 
the  adversarial  confrontation  that  we 
have  had  up  to  now. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  I  found 
Brazil  to  be  a  proving  ground  for 
niany  of  the  values  that  we  have 
found  happening  here  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years.  The  advantage 
of  limiting  government  over  massive 
central  planning;  the  folly  of  interna- 
tionalizing investment  strategies  and 
lending  to  governments  rather  than  to 
individual  entrepreneurs;  the  value  of 
strong,  clearly  preserved  private  prop- 
erty rights;  and 

The  need  to  reconcile  economic  de- 
velopment with  environmental  protec- 
tion without  relying  on  the  brute  force 
of  government. 

Brazil's  future  depends  on  her  abili- 
ty to  embrace  these  principles.  Happi- 
ly for  us,  they  are  principles  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  infused  throughout 
our  Constitution,  and  we  are  fighting 
to  preserve  that  legacy. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say 
again  that  I  compliment  our  codel 
leader.  Senator  Charx.  for  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  important  trip.  I  am 
happy  to  sign  on  with  his  resolution.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  speak  to  this  issue,  and  I  hope 
that  later  today  this  resolution  will 
clear  unanimous  consent  so  it  can  be 
brought  before  the  Senate,  because  I 
think  it  makes  an  important  state- 
ment to  assure  our  friends  in  Brazil 
that  we  in  the  United  States  want  to 
do  what  we  can  to  help  them  with  a 
problem  that  is  clearly  a  sovereign 
problem  of  Brazil. 

We  do  have  a  long,  long  history  of 
cooperation  between  our  two  nations. 
We  are  not  adversaries;  we  are  friends. 
And  we  have  to  remain  that  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

If  there  is  no  other  Senator  seeking 
recognition,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMISSION  ON  WORK  FORCE 
QUALITY  AND  LABOR  MARKET 
EFFICIENCY 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Elizabeth  Dole,  has  a 
blue-ribbon  panel  of  corporate  execu- 
tives, labor  leaders,  and  scholars  work- 
ing on  a  policy  framework  for  human 
resource  development  that  it  plans  to 
unveil  this  coming  Labor  Day.  Chaired 
by  Richard  F.  Schubert,  president  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  panel  is 
known  as  the  Secretary's  Commission 
on  Work  Force  Quality  and  Labor 
Market  Efficiency. 

Its  purposes  were  outlined  by  Chair- 
man Schubert  recently  in  an  address 
to  the  aiuiual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges,  here  in  Washington. 
He  stressed  that  "the  time  is  right- 
right  now— for  a  great  offensive  on  the 
human  resources  front." 

A  key  element  of  that  offensive,  I 
am  convinced,  will  be  a  coordinated 
curriculum  involving  secondary  and 
community  college  vocational-techni- 
cal programs  that  responds  to  the  em- 
ployer community's  emerging  skill 
needs.  This  is  the  main  thrust  of  S. 
439,  which  I  am  cosponsoring  with 
Senator  Pell. 

We  invite  Senators  to  cosponsor  the 
Tech-Prep  Education  Act,  and  we  urge 
Secretary  Dole  to  support  it.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  wlU  take  the  time  to 
read  Chairman  Schubert's  message. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

RXMASKS  OP  RlCHAlU)  F.  SCHXTBERT 

Thank  you.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with 
you  today  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  subjects  that  may  have  transcendent 
Importance  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  very  sig- 
nificant change  In  the  way  we— as  a  nation- 
think  about  Americans  with  severely  limited 
labor  market  opportunities.  I'm  talking 
about  poor  adults  who  are  physically  able  to 
work,  but  who  are  handicapped  in  that  they 
have  little  or  no  marketable  skills. 

These  people  have  some  characteristics  in 
common:  They  tend  to  be  young,  urban,  mi- 
nority .  .  .  and  they're  all  poor.  For  many 
years  their  poverty  was  the  focus  of  our  at- 
tention. Back  in  the  1960s  the  country's  con- 
cern was  based  on  compassion,  on  fairness, 
and— for  some— on  fears  of  violent  social 
conflict. 

These  days,  a  very  different  additional 
theme  is  emerging.  Now  we  are  beginning  to 
see  the  poor  as  a  very  neglected  source  of 
human  resources.  And  we  are  beginning  to 
see  that  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  these 
human  resources  any  longer. 

So.  in  addition  to  asking  "What  can  be 
done  to  help  the  poor?"  we  are  now  asking 
"How  can  we  bring  these  people  into  the 
economic  mainstream,  so  we  can  take  full 
advantage  of  all  of  the  nation's  human  re- 
sources?" Thus,  we  are  focusing  more  than 
ever  on  the  education,  the  training,  and  the 
employment  of  the  disadvantaged. 

I  guess  it's  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature 
that  we  begin  to  take  a  problem  really. 


really  seriously  when  it  affects  us  personal- 
ly. Business  people  are  not  exceptions  to 
this.  For  many  years  there  have  been  a  Jevi 
business  people  who  expressed  concern 
about  the  dlsJiuivantaged,  but  today  corpo- 
rate leaders,  one  after  the  other,  are  sound- 
ing the  alarm. 

The  problem  that  business  people  have 
begun  to  notice  .  .  .  that  has  in  fact  galva- 
nized everyone's  interest  ...  is  that  some 
organizations  are  already  having  difficulty 
finding  workers  with  the  needed  skills  .  .  . 
and  some  are  having  difficulty  finding  work- 
ers, period. 

To  make  the  whole  matter  even  more 
binding,  we're  being  told  by  the  experts  that 
the  passing  of  the  baby  boom  wave— they're 
all  working  now— along  with  the  rapid  aging 
of  our  whole  population,  means  labor  short- 
ages on  Into  the  next  century. 

So,  the  problem  makes  Itself  very  clear:  if 
lots  of  firms  are  having  trouble  hiring  the 
human  resources  they  need,  it's  not  Just  a 
problem  for  each  firm.  It's  the  whole  econo- 
my that's  in  trouble.  America  cannot  com- 
pete in  an  increasingly  competitive  world  if 
American  firms  cannot  obtain  the  people 
they  need.  If  America  can't  compete,  then 
our  standard  of  living  can't  be  sustained. 

And  there  you  have  it:  suddenly  we  are 
not  Just  concerned  about  the  poor.  Now  we 
and  the  poor  have  something  in  common— 
we  are  all  concerned  about  the  economic 
future  of  most  Americans. 

Now,  I  didn't  come  here  today  to  tell  you 
about  the  great  things  business  is  doing,  al- 
though many  companies  are  putting  time, 
money,  and  creativity  into  projects  to  help 
the  schools,  help  a  variety  of  government 
agencies,  and  to  Join  with  community-based 
outfits  like  the  Urban  League.  I  didn't  come 
here  to  tell  you  that  education  and  training 
are  now  even  more  crucially  important  than 
ever— it  would  be  preaching  to  the  choir. 
And  I  most  certainly  don't  have  solutions  to 
the  problems  that  I  have  Just  outlined. 

My  message  is  that  the  time  is  right- 
right  now— for  a  great  offensive  on  the 
human  resources  front.  There  is  widespread 
agreement  among  politicians  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  among  business  people,  among 
academics,  and  in  the  general  public  that 
something  has  to  be  done  now.  There's  less 
agreement  on  what  to  do — not  because  ev- 
eryone is  disagreeing,  but  because  we  don't 
know  exactly  what  should  be  done. 

If  we  could  develop  a  coherent,  compre- 
hensive, results-oriented  human  resource 
strategy  for  the  nation,  it  would  be  very 
likely  to  enjoy  widespread  support. 

That's  exactly  where  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  Commission  on  Workforce  Quality 
and  Labor  Market  Efficiency  comes  in.  A 
human  resource  strategy  for  the  country— 
by  Labor  Day  1989— is  our  charge  from  the 
Secretary.  I  think  I  know  what  a  few  of  you 
are  thinking:  that  name  is  too  long,  and  it 
offers  a  great  acronym,  doesn't  it:  the 
CWQLME.  Not  too  memorable,  even  if  you 
could  leam  to  say  it. 

But  the  name  Commission  on  Workforce 
Quality  and  Labor  Market  Efficiency  does 
have  a  certain  virtue.  It  describes  our  Job 
well.  All  human  resource  strategies  fall  into 
two  categories:  those  that  enhance  the  skills 
of  the  population  (that's  the  Workforce 
Quality  part),  and  those  that  make  effective 
use  of  the  skills  that  are  available  (that's 
the  Labor  Market  Efficiency  part). 

So.  what  the  Commission  is  trying  to  do  is 
develop  a  comprehensive  human  resources 
strategy  that  we  can  propose  to  U.S.  Labor 
Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole  and  to  the  nation 
this  coming  September.  As  Secretary  Dole 
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said  in  recent  testimony  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. "The  importance  of  integrating  the 
lower  skilled  and  less  educated  into  our 
mainstream  economy  demands  a  compre- 
hensive human  resource  policy." 

The  Commission  was  created  last  July  by 
the  former  Secretary,  Ann  McLaughlin.  It  is 
a  bli»rtisan  group  of  21  distinguished 
people  from  business,  labor,  and  academia. 

Our  mission  is  to  make  public  policy  rec- 
ommendations focused 

On   education   and   Job   training   in  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 
On  the  Job  placement  institutions. 
On  workplace  flexibUIty,  for  work  sched- 
ules as  well  as  for  support  programs  such  as 
childcare. 

And  on  changing  the  employment  ar- 
rangements to  enhance  worker  involvement 
and  productivity. 

The  Commission  has  met  twice.  Our  next 
meeting  is  scheduled  for  next  week.  April  4, 
here  in  Washington.  After  that  we  will  have 
meetings  June  20  and  August  1. 
We  will  hold  pubUc  hearings  in  early  May: 
In  Irving.  Texas  on  May  2 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  on  May  4 
PhUadelphia,  Pennsylvania  on  May  9  and 
San  Francisco,  California  on  May  11. 
I  hope  some  of  you  will  come  to  the  hear- 
ings and  testify.  The  Commission  would  be 
eager  to  have  your  ideas  and  suggestions.  If 
you  think  you  might  like  to  testify,  please 
give  me  your  name  and  address  and  we'll 
send  you  further  details. 

Holding  the  hearings  reflects  the  Commis- 
sion's desire  to  reach  out  to  the  broadest 
possible  constituency  and  to  hear  Ideas  from 
weU  beyond  the  beltway. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  minute  or  two  talk- 
ing about  the  specific  kinds  of  questions  we 
would  like  to  find  answers  for  In  some  of  the 
topics  that  lie  under  Workforce  QuaUty  and 
Labor  Market  Efficiency. 

For  example,  under  "Incentives  for  Stu- 
dent Achievement,"  we  would  like  to  know: 
What  incentives  can  or  should  be  given  to 
students  to  attend  class  regularly  and  to 
work  harder  for  good  grades? 

Should  teachers  be  asked  by  potential  em- 
ployers to  write  letters  of  recommendations 
on  behalf  of  studenU? 

Should  employers  ask  studente  for  their 
high  school  transcripts? 

Under  "Second  Chance  Education  and 
Training."  we  are  asking: 

What  Is  the  appropriate  focus  of  govern- 
ment training  programs?  Some  say  basic 
language,  math,  and  Job-readlness  skills. 
Others  argue  In  favor  of  specific  skill  train- 
ing because  It  provides  an  applied  dimension 
to  basic  skill  Instruction.  Which  is  right— or 
should  we  do  both? 

Should  universal  free  basic  education  for 
adults  become  a  priority  goal  of  employ- 
ment and  training  policy? 

Is  there  a  need  to  increase  and  facilitate 
information  flows  between  employers  and 
the  education  and  training  communities? 
What  kinds  of  information? 

Under  "Financing  and  Tax  Treatment  of 
Education  and  Training"  we  would  like  to 
luiow  answers  to  these  questions: 

How  would  private  sources  for  student 
loans  respond  to  changes  In  the  availability 
of  government  loans? 

What  alternative  student  loan  schemes 
are  practical  and  what  role  should  be  delin- 
eated for  government  in  each?  What  are  the 
pros  and  cons  of  each  approach? 

Should  there  be  universal  access  to  loans 
for  post-secondary  education? 

Should  the  corporate  and  personal  Income 
tax  structures  be  changed  to  encourage  in- 


vestment in  human  capital?  If  they  should 
be  changed,  in  what  ways? 

And  so  on.  We  want  to  develop  answers  to 
questions  of  similar  nature  and  Intent,  rela- 
tive to  the  full  range  of  subjects.  Including: 

Matching  Workers  and  Jobs 

Enhancing  labor  force  participation 
through  flexibility  In  the  workplace 

(That  Includes  flexibility  In  work  sched- 
ules as  well  as  family  supportive  programs.) 

And  Worker  Involvement  and  Productivi- 
ty. 

Hopefully,  this  outline  has  given  you  some 
Idea  of  what  the  Secretary's  Commission  Is 
all  about.  My  purpose  is  to  have  a  lot  of 
people  looking  forward  to— and  being  inter- 
ested in  knowing  about— the  recommenda- 
tions we  will  make  to  Secretary  Dole  on 
Labor  Day  1989. 


INAUGURATION  OF  DR.  VARTAN 

GREGORIAN,    16TH   PRESIDENT 

OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  past 

weekend  my   distinguished  colleague 

from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  and  I 

had  the  distinct  honor  of  participating 

in  the  Inauguration  ceremonies  of  the 

16th  president  of  Brown  University, 

Dr.  Vartan  Gregorian. 

Dr.  Gregorian  is  a  superb  scholar 
and  exceptionally  able  administrator. 
He  brings  to  Brown  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence in  both  teaching  and  administra- 
tion. Most  recently,  he  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
where  his  dynamic  leadership  brought 
about  a  complete  revival  of  this  vener- 
able institution. 

Dr.  Gregorian  has  also  served  as  pro- 
vost and  first  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  sciences  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  addition,  he  has  held 
teaching  positions  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  San  Francisco  State  College, 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, and  Stanford  University.  It  is  very 
noteworthy  that  during  his  tenure  as 
the  chief  executive  officer  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  he  also  taught 
history  at  the  New  School  for  Social 

President  Gregorian  holds  a  bache- 
lor of  arts  degree  and  a  Ph.D.  from 
Stanford  University.  He  is  also  fluent 
in  seven  languages.  He  is.  indeed,  a  re- 
markable individual. 

This  year  marks  the  225th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, which  is  our  Nation's  seventh 
oldest  college.  In  addition  to  a  nation- 
ally recognized  imdergraduate  educa- 
tion program.  Brown  has  a  young  and 
well-regarded  medical  school  and  an 
exceptional  graduate  school. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
very  capable  leadership  of  Howard 
Swearer,  I  am  confident  that  the  stew- 
ardship of  Brown  is  in  good  hands 
under  its  new  president,  Vartan  Gre- 
gorisin.  I  have  loiown,  liked,  and  ad- 
mired him  for  several  years,  and  I  look 
forward  to  strengthening  that  rela- 
tionship even  further  in  the  years 
ahead.  He  is  an  individual  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  respect,  an  educator 
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of  the  very  highest  caliber,  and  a 
person  I  am  proud  to  call  "friend." 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Chafee  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  inaugural  address  of 
Brown  University  President  Vartan 
Gregorian  be  placed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing this  statement.  It  Is  a  compel- 
ling message,  and  one  that  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Inaugural  Address.  Vartam  Orxooriah. 

April  9. 1989 
Chancellor  Way.  Mr.  TilUnghast.  Gover- 
nor DiPrete.  Senators  Pell  and  Chafee. 
Mayor  Paolino.  Fellows  and  Trustees  of 
Brown  University,  members  of  the  faculty, 
alumni,  students,  honorable  guests,  my  dear 
colleagues  and  wonderful  friends.  Thank 
you  for  your  generous  and  kind  sentiments. 
Thank  you  for  your  friendship  and  your 
presence  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  or  two  to  pay 
tribute  to  several  individuals  and  institu- 
tions: first  to  my  alma  mater.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  its  faculty  who  gave  me  an  ex- 
ceUent  education.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
teachers  there  and  to  my  mentor.  Professor 
Wayne  S.  Vucinich.  who  is  here  today. 
Thank  you  Uncle. 

I  am  Indebted  to  the  facullties  of  San 
Francisco  State  College,  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  New  School,  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
teach. 

I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude 
to  John  Silber.  President  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity who  in  his  capacity  as  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  gave  me  my  first  aca- 
demic administrative  position;  and  to  Presi- 
dent Martin  Meyerson  and  Provost  Eliot 
Stellar  of  the  University  of  Peimsylvania. 
who  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  serve  that 
University  as  the  first  dean  of  Its  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  as  the  23rd  Provost  of 
the  University. 

I  am  similarly  grateful  to  my  friend. 
Judge  Louis  Pollak,  who  presided  over  the 
ceremonies  that  gave  me  the  privilege  of  be- 
coming a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes.  Final- 
ly I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  three  ex- 
traordinary Individuals— Brooke  Astor, 
Andrew  Helskell  and  Richard  Salomon— and 
convey  through  them  my  gratitude  to  the 
trustees  and  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  for  the  privilege  of  serving 
one  of  our  nation's  major  educational  and 
cultural  institutions— The  New  York  Public 
Library. 

Chancellor  Way,  members  of  the  Brown 
Community.  I  assume  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  Brown  University  with  pride,  trepi- 
dation, hope  and  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  a 
firm  determination  to  sustain  Its  excellence, 
maintain  Its  Integrity,  secure  Its  continuity 
and  serve  its  future.  This  Is  a  daunting  re- 
sponsibility for  I  have  reverence  for  learn- 
ing and  scholarship,  admiration  for  teach- 
ing and  teachers,  respect  for  the  potential 
of  our  students  as  leaders  and  their  quest  to 
become  educated  citizens. 

I  consider  Ignorance  a  sin  as  It  deprives 
the  individual  of  knowledge  and  autonomy, 
and  dignity.  Education,  learning,  and  schol- 
arship constitute  acts  of  faith  in  the  conti- 
nuity of  humanity.  They  honor  the  past  and 
serve  as  witness  to  the  future.  And  after  all. 
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the  buaineas  of  education  Is  the  creation  of 
the  future. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Corporation,  the  Fac- 
ulty, the  students  and  the  alumni  of  Brown 
for  entrusting  Its  future  to  me.  I  thank  you 
for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  serve  you. 
our  youth  and  our  nation.  I  am  honored 
Indeed. 

Today  is  a  day  of  celebration,  a  day  of 
thankaglvlng,  and  an  occasion  for  rededlca- 
tion.  We  celebrate  Brown.  We  celebrate  the 
22Sth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our 
University.  During  this  period  Brown  has 
transformed  itself  from  a  small,  fragile,  pa- 
rochial, regional  institution  into  one  of  our 
nation's  outstanding  institutions  of  liberal 
leaminc.  It  has  faithful  and  dedicated 
alumni,  a  brilliant  student  body,  a  distin- 
guished faculty  and  devoted  trustees.  Its 
slow  but  phenomenal  progress  has  not  been 
accidental.  Generations  of  scholars,  stu- 
dents and  educational  leaders  from  James 
Manning  to  Prancis  Wayland  to  William 
Faunce  to  Henry  Wriston  to  Howard  Swear- 
er (Just  to  name  a  few)  as  well  as  a  long  list 
of  philanthropists,  alumni  and  nonalumni 
alike— people  with  faith  in  Brown  and  its 
educational  mission,  people  with  faith  in 
America,  faith  in  our  democracy,  faith  in 
our  future — have  attempted  to  ensure  the 
stability,  the  integrity  and  the  continuity  of 
our  University. 

Brown.  Providence,  Rhode  Island  and  the 
U,S-A.  have  come  a  long  way  since  1764 
when  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association 
approved  a  charter  concerning  the  founding 
of  a  college  which  later  became  Brown  Uni- 
versity. (Among  69  persons  designated  in 
various  colonies  to  receive  subscriptions  to 
get  the  College  started  was  Benjamin 
Franklin.)  From  1765  to  1769  the  College 
had  one  professor.  In  1770  tuition  was  $12  a 
year  and  the  annual  room  rent  was  $5.  The 
population  of  Rhode  Island  that  same  year 
was  59.678  and  that  of  Providence  4.321.  As 
late  as  1837  when  Francis  Wayland.  the 
fourth  President  of  Brown  assumed  his 
post,  the  College  had  3  professors,  2  tutors 
and  90  students.  That  same  year  the  proper- 
ty of  Brown  consisted  of  two  College  build- 
ings, used  as  lecture  rooms  and  dormitories 
for  students.  President  Wayland  wrote  In 
1850  that  "The  College  has  not  for  more 
than  forty  years  received  a  dollar  from 
public  or  private  benevolence.  We  have  a 
tolerable  college  not  actually  starved  but  in 
salutory  fear  of  starvation." 

In  1827  funds  of  Brown  amounted  to 
$34,000.  That  fund  remained  the  same  as 
late  as  1850.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  com- 
bined number  of  students  in  the  New  Eng- 
land colleges  (Bowdoln.  Waterville,  Dart- 
mouth. Middlebury.  University  of  Vermont. 
WlUlams.  Amherst.  Harvard,  Brown,  Yale, 
and  Wesleyan)  was  1,5«0  in  1834  and  2,000 
by  1850.  The  total  volumes  in  the  libraries 
of  our  colleges  were  109.218  in  1830  and 
270.230  in  1849.  In  1844  there  was  a  total  of 
101  universities  and  colleges  In  the  United 
States.  In  1765  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  2.240.000  and  that  of  the  world 
some  730  million.  Today  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  UJS.  is  248  million  and  that  of 
the  world  Is  thought  to  be  over  5.24  billion. 
Currently,  the  total  number  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  U.S.  Is  3.340  and 
total  students  enrolled  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  is  over  12  million.  The  New 
York  Public  Library  alone  has  over  34  mil- 
lion catalogued  items. 

As  we  prepare  to  enter  the  21st  century. 
the  University  and  society  face  awesome 
and  complex  problems  and  challenges.  Let 
me  mention  at  least  three  of  them:  1.  Inte- 


gration of  knowledge,  2.  Rededlcatlon  to  lib- 
eral arts,  and  3.  the  Importance  of  mutual- 
Ism. 

I.  nrnGKATiON  or  knowlkdox 
We  are  moving  rapidly  to  the  dawn  of  an 
information  revolution  that  may  well  paral- 
lel the  Industrial  Revolution  in  its  Impact 
and  far-reaching  consequences.  We  are  told 
that  the  total  amount  of  collected  informa- 
tion doubles  every  five  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ratio  of  used  to  available  informa- 
tion is  decreasing  all  the  time:  We  are 
unable  to  use  90-95  percent  of  the  Informa- 
tion supply.  Computer  specialists  estimate 
that  there  are  now  more  than  2.000  data- 
bases available  world-wide  to  computer- 
equipped  houses  and  offices.  At  the  touch  of 
a  keyboard  we  are  able  to  have  access  to 
more  Information  than  we  can  possibly 
absorb  about  any  subject.  While  it  is  true 
that  attention  to  detail  Is  a  hallmark  of  pro- 
fessional excellence.  It  Is  equally  true  that 
an  overload  of  undigested  facts  is  a  sure 
recipe  for  mental  gridlock.  No  wondet  that 
John  Naisbitt.  in  his  popular  book.  Mega- 
trends,  bemoans  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
"wsJlowing  in  detail,  drowning  in  informa- 
tion but  starved  for  knowledge." 

The  situation  Is  further  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  the  current  explosion  of  infor- 
mation is  accompanied  by  its  corollary  pit- 
falls—namely inflation  of  information, 
counterfeit  information  and  obsolescence. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge facing  modem  society  and  civilization 
is  how  to  cope  with  and  how  to  transform 
information  into  knowledge.  Universities 
and  colleges,  libraries  and  learned  societies 
more  than  ever  before  have  a  fundamental 
historical  and  social  task  to  give  us  not 
training  but  education,  not  education  but 
culture  as  well,  not  information  but  its  dis- 
tillation-knowledge-in  order  to  protect 
our  society  against  counterfeit  information 
disguising  itself  as  knowledge,  and  against 
drowning  us  with  trivia,  thus  paralyzing  our 
choices  and  manipulating  our  society's  fun- 
damental institutions  which  are  so  neces- 
sary for  a  free,  central,  open  and  democratic 
society. 

This  is  not  an  easy  Job.  For  in  addition  to 
an  explosion  of  information  and  knowledge, 
we  also  face  dangerous  levels  of  fragmenta- 
tion of  knowledge  dictated  by  the  advances 
of  science,  learning  and  scholarship.  Max 
Weber  criticized  the  desiccated  narrowness, 
the  absence  of  spirit  of  modem  society's  In- 
tellectual specialists,  leaving  modem 
thought  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the 
logic  of  the  process  that  there  Is  no  knowl- 
edge but  specialized  knowledge.  This  Is  a 
phenomenon,  which  Ortega  y  Gasset  de- 
scribed as  early  as  the  1930's  In  his  Revolt  of 
the  Masses  as  "barbarism  of  specialization." 
We  have  today,  he  wrote,  more  scientists, 
scholars  and  professional  men  and  women 
than  ever  before,  but  many  fewer  cultivated 
ones.  The  university  which  was  to  embody 
the  unity  of  knowledge  has  become  intellec- 
tually a  multiversity:  the  concept  of  an  edu- 
cated and  cultural  person  has  also  been 
fragmented.  Furthermore,  the  unity  of 
knowledge  has  collapsed.  We  are  referring 
now  to  a  multiplicity  of  literacies— analyti- 
cal literacy,  computer  literacy,  mathemati- 
cal literacy,  geographical  literacy,  scientific 
literacy,  civic  literacy,  technological  liter- 
acy, etc.  (There  are  currently  over  a  thou- 
sand different  undergraduate  majors  and 
programs  offered  in  America's  colleges  and 
universities. )  We  know  that  there  is  more  to 
leam  now  than  In  the  17th  century,  yet  we 
insist  in  our  determination  that  It  is  still 


possible  to  educate  and  to  train  Individuals 
In  four  years. 

Brown's  fourth  President.  Wayland,  was 
one  of  the  first  educators  to  point  out  the 
dilemma  of  the  modem  university:  "The 
amount  which  the  College  Is  required  to 
teach  is  doubled,  if  not  trebled,  but  the  time 
in  which  all  this  Is  to  be  done,  remains  to  a 
day  Just  as  it  was  before."  There  are  simply 
too  many  facts,  too  many  theories,  too 
many  subjects,  too  many  specializations,  to 
permit  arranging  all  knowledge  Into  an  ac- 
ceptable hierarchy.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  faculties  of  the  Universities  are 
confronted  with  difficult  choices  in  balanc- 
ing between  analysis  and  synthesis,  method- 
ology and  relative  value  of  course  content, 
thus  placing  more  responsibility  on  the  stu- 
dent. Today,  universities  face  the  challenge 
of  resynthesizlng  the  compartmentalized 
knowledge  of  separate  fields  by  promoting 
both  interaction  and  productive  research 
and  teaching  collaboration  among  the  disci- 
plines and  their  practitioners.  For  clearly 
our  age  of  excessive  specialization  and  frag- 
mentation of  knowledge  does  not  call  for 
abandoning  specialization.  The  remedy  is  a 
synthesis:  the  fusion  of  particulars. 

Specialization  requires  integration.  They 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  This  is  not  an 
easy  task  however.  We  must  transcend  the 
rigid  boundaries  separating  the  humanities 
and  the  social  sciences,  the  humanities  and 
the  arts,  the  humanities  and  the  sciences. 
We  should  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  there  is 
and  must  be  an  endemic  conflict  between 
science  and  humanities,  or  at  least  between 
scientists  and  humanists.  To  condemn  sci- 
ence as  purely  quantitative  while  reserving 
for  the  humanities  the  sole  Jurisdiction  of 
qualitativeness  is  to  Indulge  in  uncalled-for 
snobbishness.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Anglican 
Bishop  who  told  the  Episcopal  Bishop: 
"Brother,  we  both  serve  the  Lord.  You  in 
your  way  and  I  In  His." 

The  scientific  passion  for  veriflablllty,  the 
habit  of  testing  and  connecting  the  concept 
by  its  consequences  in  experience,  I  think,  is 
Just  as  firmly  rooted  in  the  humanities  as  in 
the  sciences.  We  must  remember  that  with- 
out scientific  knowledge,  choice  Guid  free- 
dom would  be  woefully  restricted. 

The  questions  of  integration  of  knowledge 
once  again  highlight  the  importance  of  lib- 
eral learning  and  the  unity  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

II.  RXDXBICATIOH  TO  UBKRAL  AKTS 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  once  remarked 
that  "the  mark  of  a  truly  civilized  man  is 
confidence  in  the  strength  and  security  to 
be  derived  from  an  inquiring  mind. "  That  is 
why  I  believe  in  the  importance  of  a  liberal 
arts  education. 

A  liberal  education  does  more  than  ac- 
quaint students  with  the  past  or  prepare 
them  for  the  future.  It  gives  them  a  per- 
spective for  reflection  upon  the  nature  and 
texture  of  their  own  lives.  It  provides  them 
with  standards  by  which  to  measure  human 
achievement  and  to  recognize  and  respect 
the  moral  courage  requried  to  endure 
human  anxiety  and  suffering. 

Related  to  the  debate  of  the  role  of  higher 
education  In  general  and  a  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation in  particular  Is  also  the  quest  of  U.S. 
higher  education— to  find  a  golden  mean  be- 
tween narrow  professional  training  and 
broad  humanistic  education.  For  there  are 
serious  dangers  in  the  renewed  and  unilater- 
al emphasis  on  narrow,  one-dimensional,  vo- 
cational and  preprofessional  college  educa- 
tion, even  though  we  recognize  the  harsh 
economic  realities  that  force  it  upon  stu- 
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dents. Nevertheless,  as  Professor  Roland 
Hoffman  (the  1981  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  Chemistry)  stated,  addressing  stu- 
dents about  the  question  of  excessive  pro- 
fessionalism: 

"Don't  let  the  future  constrain  you.  You 
will  determine  it ...  be  Intellectually  adven- 
turous. 

"The  world  will  wait  for  you  to  choose  a 
profession.  .  . 

"By  grasping  the  richness  and  diversity 
that  is  offered  to  you,  you  stand  to  gain  a 
depth  of  understanding  of  our  culture  and 
that  of  others  that  will  give  you  a  firm  and 
rich  foiuidation  for  living  in  our  complex 
world  and  for  improving  it." 

For  if  ever  the  world  cried  out  for  breadth 
of  view  and  length  of  perspective,  surely  it 
is  now.  If  ever  there  was  a  danger  that  a 
narrow  professional  view  would  make  people 
insensitive  to  the  needs  of  all  outside  their 
particular  professional  enclosures,  there  is 
such  a  danger  now.  We  are  becoming  once 
again  over-supplied  with  careerists  and  tech- 
nocrats of  one  kind  or  another.  Of  course, 
specialized  skills  are  vitally  Important.  Of 
course,  there  is  little  good  in  learning  that 
there  is  much  that  needs  mending  in  the 
world  without  acquiring  any  notion  of  how 
to  go  about  the  practical  task  of  repair.  But, 
there  is  also  not  much  point  in  becoming  a 
highly  skiUed  fixer  yet  whoUy  without  ideas 
or  convictions  as  to  what  needs  fixing  or 
why.  We  ought  to  realize  that  a  lopsided 
education  Is  both  deficient  and  dangerous; 
that  we  need  a  proper  balance  between 
preparation  of  careers  and  the  cultivation  of 
values:  that  general  and  liberal  education 
must  be  the  thread  that  ought  weave  pat- 
tern of  meaning  into  the  total  learning  ex- 
perience because,  unless  such  a  balance  is 
restored,  career  training  will  be  ephemeral 
in  applicabUlty  and  delusive  in  worth,  and 
value  education  will  be  casual,  shifting  and 
relativistic. 

Proper  and  balanced  education  is  not  to  be 
conceived  as  a  passive  act,  an  end  unto 
Itself.  It  Is  a  means  to  action.  It  Is  not  all 
that  good  to  be  cool.  It  Is  Important  not 
only  to  be  able  to  engage  in  new  ideas  but  to 
be  willing  to  make  a  public  declaration  of 
one's  conviction,  one's  commitment  and 
then  translate  them  into  actions  and  deeds. 
In  the  words  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr., 
"A  life  Is  action  and  passion.  It  is  required 
of  a  man  that  he  should  share  the  passion 
and  action  of  his  time  at  peril  of  being 
judged  as  not  to  have  lived." 

The  value  of  education  lies  in  its  task  to 
enhance  men's  and  women's  powers  of  ra- 
tional analysis.  Intellectual  precision  and  in- 
dependent Judgment,  and  in  particular  to 
encourage  a  mental  adapUblUty,  a  charac- 
teristic which  men  and  women  sorely  need, 
especially  now.  In  an  era  of  rapid  change, 
easily  drifting  toward  homogeneity,  leveling 
and  mediocrity.  We  must  remember  that 
what  liberalizes  a  fact  is  the  quality  of  the 
mind  that  deals  with  it.  And  If  education 
cannot  train  the  mind  to  apprehend  rela- 
tions between  facts  and  problems  of  the 
past  and  those  of  the  present,  then  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  Uberal  education.  Educa- 
tion Is  the  use  of  the  mind. 

A  proper  education  must  teach  us  the  best 
our  culture  has  Uught.  said  and  done  as 
well  as  the  dead  ends  and  aberrations  that 
clutter  our  history.  It  must  help  us  under- 
stand the  sweep  of  our  culture,  the  achieve- 
ments, the  problems,  the  solutions  and  the 
failures  that  mark  its  history.  This  kind  of 
knowledge  Is  critical  to  our  understanding 
of  who  and  what  we  are  because  of  our  past. 
For  II  we  care  where  we  are.  If  we  care 


where  we  are  going,  we  have  to  understand 
our  past.  It  must  allow  us  to  understand  the 
nature  of  American  polity,  a  pluralistic  and 
multicultural  society— In  which  the  unique 
can  participate  in  the  universal  without  dis- 
solving in  it.  It  must  serve  as  a  tool  of  en- 
Ughterunent  and  hence  an  instnmient  for 
individual  as  well  as  collective  and  continu- 
ous self-determination  and  liberation  from 
political,  economic  and  social  Ills.  It  must 
serve  as  the  vehicle  of  the  American  democ- 
racy and  its  unfinished  and  continuous 
agenda— by  allowing  means  to  those  who  on 
the  basis  of  either  race,  sex,  or  age  have  not 
been  able  to  partake  in  the  socio-economic 
and  cultural  benefits  of  the  American  socie- 
ty. 

At  the  heart  of  a  liberal  education  is  the 
act  of  teaching.  Teaching  Is  a  process  con- 
tinuous with  scholarship,  informed  by  it  and 
In  turn  stimulating  its  pursuit.  Good  teach- 
ing Is  not  only  compatible  with  scholarship 
but  like  It,  scholarship  both  informs  teach- 
ing and  benefits  from  It.  Teaching  is  an  act 
of  convening,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
covenant.  I  agree  with  Erik  Erlkson  when 
he  speaks  of  human  beings  as  the  'teaching 
species'— for  facts  are  kept  alive  by  being 
told,  logic  by  being  demonstrated,  truth  by 
being  professed. 

III.  MUTUAUSII 

More  than  ever,  we  are  in  need  to  recover 
a  sense  of  the  wholeness  of  human  life  and 
understand  the  human  condition.  Every 
human  being  needs  direct  personal  contact 
with  the  great  stories,  myths  and  factions  of 
the  human  race,  an  encounter  with  history 
In  order  to  begin  to  know  oneself  and  to 
sense  the  potentialities  that  lie  within  one's 
reach  and  the  reach  of  other  human  beings. 
We  must  uncover  the  riches  of  the  human 
soul  and  know  about  what  distortions  the 
human  is  capable  of.  We  must  know  about 
the  great  liberations  we  can  achieve  and 
what  it  Is  to  be  a  human  being,  what  Is  pos- 
sible, what  can  be.  We  know  these  through 
the  lives  and  actions  of  individuals  who 
speak  to  us  by  means  of  art,  through  the 
pages  of  literature,  and  history,  annals  of 
science,  through  vivid  acquaintance  with  ad- 
ventures of  the  human  spirit,  and  the  con- 
cerns about  the  Individual  as  a  human  being 
and  his  or  her  Journey  through  this  life  and 
the  individual's  place  In  the  universe. 

Blaise  Pascal  wrote  movingly  alMUt  this, 
the  human  condition: 

"When  I  see  the  blindness  and  wretched- 
ness of  man; 

When  I  regard  the  whole  silent  universe  a 
man  without  light,  left  to  himself,  as  It  were 
lost  In  his  comer  of  the  Universe; 
Without  knowing  who  has  put  him  there; 
What  he  has  come  to  do; 
What  will  become  of  him  at  death;  and 
Incapable  of  all  knowledge.  I  become  terri- 
fied, like  a  man  who  should  be  carried  In  his 
sleep  to  a  dreadful  desert  Island,  and  should 
awake  without  knowing  where  he  is,  and 
without  means  of  escape. .  .  ." 

Commenting  on  the  loss  of  this  totality 
and  fragmenUtlon  of  man  himself.  Frie- 
dricb  Schiller  wrote: 

".  .  .  Eternally  chained  to  only  one  single 
little  fragment  of  the  whole,  man  himself 
grew  to  be  only  a  fragment  and  instead  of 
imprinting  humanity  upon  his  nature,  he 
became  merely  the  imprint  of  Ills  occupa- 
tion." 

Along  with  the  fragmentation  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  loss  of  a  sense  of  totality,  we 
face  another  major  challenge,  which  was  so 
eloquently  articulated  by  President  Richard 
Warch  of  Lawrence  University.  According  to 
him,  there  is  a  tendency  in  our  educational 
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systems  to  treat  matters  of  Judgment,  taste, 
and  value  as  either  Irrelevant,  or  ancillary. 
As  a  result  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
Judgment  gives  way  to  opinion,  taste  to 
preference,  and  value  to  feeling.  Whether 
confronting  hard  ethical  choices  in  public 
policy,  or  Issues  of  personal  Identity  as  psy- 
chology, or  questions  about  beauty  as  art  or 
literature,  or  problems  of  envlroiunental 
consequences,  the  sciences,  we  need  to 
admit  questions  of  values  to  the  arena  of 
discussion  sind  debate. 

The  moral  argxmient  of  a  poem,  the  social 
Implications  of  a  political  system,  the  ethi- 
cal consequences  of  a  scientific  technique, 
and  the  human  significance  of  our  responsi- 
bUltles  should  have  a  place  in  the  class 
rooms  and  dormitory  rooms.  To  deny  that 
place  is  to  relinquish  any  claims  or  an  at- 
tempt to  link  thought  and  action,  knowing 
and  doing. 

We  cannot  privatize  morality  nor  relegate 
it  to  the  realm  of  private  choice  or  so-called 
"life-styles."  Tension  between  morality  and 
politics  is  real  and  we  must  confront  it.  We 
cannot  retreat  from  the  big  issues  of  society 
and  our  time  to  the  "pygmy  world  of  private 
piety."  We  cannot  be  social,  political  and 
moral  Isolationists.  Nor  can  we  reduce  our- 
selves into  social-Darwinistic  atomized  socio- 
blologlcal  units.  .  . 

Education  Is  properly  perceived  as  a  liber- 
ating force,  a  means  towards  freedom,  affir- 
mation of  life,  freedom  of  individuals  from 
the  limitations  of  ignorance,  prejudice, 
place  and  time.  However,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  no  one  Is  an  island.  In  the  words  of 
Albert  Schweitzer,  "affirmation  of  life  .  .  . 
is  the  spiritual  act  by  which  man  ceases  to 
live  unreflectively.  to  affirm  life  is  to  deepen 
it.  to  exalt  the  will  to  live."  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  end  the  Imprisonment  of  the 
self  and  concern  ourselves  with  those  out- 
side our  moral  enclosures.  We  need  a  moral 
center,  not  a  moral  enclosure.  We  need  to  be 
capable  of  moral  outrage  and  sensitive  to 
the  pain  and  sorrow  of  oiur  fellow  man  and 
woman.  It  Is  Important  not  only  to  be  able 
to  engage  in  new  ideas  but  to  be  willing  to 
make  public  declarations  of  one's  convic- 
tions and  commitments  and  then  translate 
them  into  actions  and  deeds. 

We  cannot  be  bullish  on  ethics.  It  has  no 
bottom  line.  It  is  not  a  commodity.  Ethics  is 
acquired.  One's  character  is  formed 
throughout  one's  life.  It  cannot  be  bought 
and  it  cannot  be  gotten  through  one  or  two 
courses  taken  In  a  law.  medical  or  business 
school.  We  have  to  build  meaning  into  our 
own  life  and  build  it  through  our  commit- 
ments. Beware  of  manuals  and  fast-track 
recipes!  There  are  not  50  great  moments  on 
ethics! 

Alexis  DeTocquevlUe,  in  his  Democracy  in 
America,  coined  the  term  Individualism  to 
describe  the  American  character.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  delicate  balance  between 
freedom,  equality  and  social  order  must  be 
weighted  by  enlightened  self-interest,  public 
morality  and  patriotism.  He  had  hoped  that 
long-term  self  Interest  and  compassion 
would  override  short-term  gratification  and 
excesses  of  materialism  and  that  individuals 
would  learn  that  what  Is  right  Is  also  useful. 
In  a  healthy  Individualism  and  the  indi- 
vidual there  is  a  balance  between  the  per- 
sonal component  of  the  self  and  the  commu- 
nity or  the  social  component.  Neither  com- 
ponent can  exist  by  Itself.  In  separation 
each  Is  an  astractlon  with  no  content. 

De  Tocquevllle's  "enlightened  self-Inter- 
est" makes  it  Incumbent  upon  us  as  moral 
and  spiritual  human  beings  to  distinguish 
between  Integrity  and  compromise,  Justice 
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and  injustice,  peraonAl  gain  and  public  in- 
terest, means  and  ends,  good  and  evil.  The 
ateence  of  Intellisence.  commitment  and 
choice  wlU  always  weaken  our  social  bonds 
and  hence  weaken  our  society  and  our  de- 
mocracy. 

I  must  remind  all  of  us  that  our  forefa- 
thers founded  a  land  of  opportunity,  not  a 
land  of  opportunists.  They  wrote  the  Con- 
stituUon  with  the  faith  that  the  ordinary 
citizen  was  committed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  extraordinary  acts. 

The  philosopher  Henry  Bergson  once  re- 
marked that  man  has  a  tremendous  "reser- 
voir of  tndetermlnatlon"  and  that  our  power 
of  choice  for  good  and  evil  is  enormous.  It  is 
throush  choices  that  one  becomes  an  Indl- 
vlduaL  We  must,  therefore,  remain  mindful 
that  moral  values  and  social  ideals  do  not 
take  root  In  the  dry  sands  of  materialism. 

Durlnc  the  past  three  centuries  colleges 
and  imlversltles  in  America— especially  since 
the  foundation  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1M2— have  been 
the  backbone  of  our  nation's  economic,  cul- 
tural, scientific,  technological,  social  and  po- 
litical procress.  The  American  university 
has  been  able  to  accommodate  so  many  in  so 
many  ways  but  also  to  prepare  so  many  as 
well  as  possible  for  the  nation's  labor  mar- 
kets, its  mana«erlal  and  professional  force. 
It  has  democratised  access  to  higher  educa- 
ti<Hi  and  nationalized  opportunity. 

Now,  In  the  midst  of  the  explosion  of  In- 
formation, knowledge  and  complex  chal- 
lenges facing  us,  the  American  university 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  transforming  its 
first  two  years  of  instruction  to  meet  the 
woeful  inadequacies  of  our  public  school 
system.  We  cannot  afford  to  relegate  50  per- 
cent of  the  university's  time  and  resoun:es 
to  remedial  work.  We  must  help  rescue  our 
public  school  system.  They  must  teach  the 
core  of  our  culture  In  its  unity  and  diversity. 
they  must  teach  our  students  science,  logic, 
mathematics  and  biology,  l^e  universities 
In  two  years  caiuiot  do  Justice  to  12  years  of 
neglect  in  leamln«.  We  are  our  high 
schools'  keepers:  we  must  take— the  nation 
must  take— preventive  measures  to  reform, 
strengthen  and  tn  some  instances  rescue  our 
hlgh  school  system.  At  a  time  when  850.000 
of  our  young  drop  out  and  others  are  ill  pre- 
pared for  the  complex  society  of  the  21st 
century,  we  cannot  condemn  our  youth  to 
ecoDomic  and  technological  subjugation  or 
witness  passively  the  emergence  of  a  perma- 
nent underclass. 

We  cannot  afford  to  see  otir  society  and 
our  educational  system  drift  apart  into  two 
separate  but  unequal  worlds.  Nor  can  we 
afford  the  luxury  of  having  23  to  30  million 
functionally  illiterate  Americans  and  rank 
49th  amongst  the  190  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Both  of  these  problems  present  our  nation 
with  both  moral  and  economic  imperatives. 

Some  ISO  yean  aco,  the  New  England 
divine,  Edward  Everett— minister,  scholar, 
orator,  politician.  President  of  Harvard,  a 
leading  conservative  of  his  day— delivered  a 
famous  speech: 

"There  are  two  roads  by  which  a  society 
can  travel  when  It  comes  to  the  question  of 
education."  One.  the  route  most  other  na- 
tions had  followed,  was  to  treat  education  as 
a  luxury  for  a  small  privileged  class  of 
wealth  and  leisure.  By  that  reckoning  the 
fortunate  few  would  "I>et  learning  creep  bi 
with  luxury  and  dispense  its  blessings  to 
those  it  chose  worthy  of  the  honor.  They 
would  do  so  out  of  the  surplus  of  vast  for- 
tunes." That,  Everett  Intoned,  was  not  the 
American  Way.  "The  American  Way  was  to 


make  the  care  of  the  mind  from  the  outset  a 
part  of  its  public  economy,  the  growth  of 
knowledge  a  portion  of  its  public  wealth." 

This  must  be  done.  We  cannot  afford  to 
fail. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Brown  Univer- 
sity is  providing  leadership  in  this  realm: 
Our  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools  is  en- 
gaced  in  a  national,  major  and  concerted 
effort  to  reform  and  restructure  our  na- 
tion's secondary  education  system. 

I  am  proud  that  Brown  University 
through  Its  Institute  for  Research  in  Infor- 
mation and  Scholarship  (IRIS)  and  Center 
for  Information  Technology  (CIT)  are  as- 
sisting in  the  integration  of  technology  Ln 
and  preparation  of  computer-based  instruc- 
tional materials  for  our  high  schools. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  25  percent  of 
our  student  body  (some  1,200  students)  pro- 
vide some  18.000  hours  of  volunteer  work  to 
our  comjnunlty. 

Finally,  I  am  proud  of  our  student  body's 
idealism,  the  faculty's  commitment  to 
teaching,  to  research,  to  scholarship,  and  to 
excellence. 

I  have  come  to  Brown  to  lead.  I  am  grati- 
fied by  your  response. 

I  usually  end  all  my  speeches  with  a  favor- 
ite quote  from  Sheridan's  Tht  Critic  "that 
the  number  of  those  who  undergo  the  fa- 
tisue  of  Judging  themselves  is  precious  few." 

It  is  Brown  University's  honorable  mission 
to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  under- 
go the  fatigue  of  Judging  themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  the  5  minutes  yielded  to 
him  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, who  is  controlling  the  time,  has 
expired.        

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Nebraslta  want 
2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  EXON.  Three  additional  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  resume. 

Mr.  EXON.  Many  of  those  citizens  I 
was  Just  referring  to  are  prevented 
through  causes  over  which  they  have 
no  control  from  bettering  their  educa- 
tional training  level.  A  raise  in  the 
minimum  wage  will  help  those  individ- 
uals lead  a  better  life  and  the  time  is 
long  since  passed  to  give  those  workers 
some  semblance  of  an  even  break. 

I  am  not  fond  of  efforts  to  create  a 
submlnimum  wage.  I  have  been  in- 
trigued by  the  labeling  of  such  efforts. 
Initially,  the  wage  was  called  a  "train- 
ing" wage  by  its  supporters.  Now,  I 
hear  that  it  is  referred  to  as  a  "new 
hire"  wage.  That  change  Is  an  outright 
admission  by  supporters  that  the  6- 
month  submlnimum  wage  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  has  little  if  anjrthing 
to  do  with  training. 

In  most  States,  we  have  now  and  will 
continue  to  employ  a  special  lower- 
than-mlnimum  wage  for  students  that 
equates  to  a  "training"  wage  for  many 
young  people. 

I  used  to  own  a  small  business,  and  I 
know  that  in  running  a  business  the 
minimum  wage  is  what  you  pay  your 
new  employees  who  cannot  command 
a  higher  salary.  In  my  view,  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  the  training  wage. 


The  stairs  to  a  better  salary  should 
not  include  steps  down  into  a  base- 
ment. The  President's  proposal  for  a  6- 
month  submlnimum  is  but  a  recogniza- 
tion  that  many  employers  give  their 
minimum  wage  employees  a  raise  after 
a  short  time.  There  is  no  need  for  Con- 
gress to  mandate  when  employers 
must  increase  an  employee's  salary- 
There  are  clearly  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  concept  of  a  training,  new 
hire,  or  submlnimum  wage  and,  at 
their  urging,  I  am  willing  to  give  the 
concept  a  try.  The  proposal  that  has 
been  submitted  in  the  substitute  for 
the  minimum  wage  bill  is  an  honest 
effort  to  compromise  with  those  who 
support  the  concept  and  I  can  support 
the  proposal  when  it  is  held  in  that 
light. 

Madam  President,  the  time  is  right 
for  a  minimum-wage  increase.  Let  us 
pass  this  bill  and  send  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
see  that  there  appears  to  be  no  Sena- 
tors wishing  to  speak  in  morning  busi- 
ness and  the  hour  for  that  has  past, 
and  I  wonder  if  we  may  not  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
period  for  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  RESTORATION 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  pending  business,  which  is  S.  4, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  <S.  4)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Pending: 

Armstrong  Amendment  No.  22,  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase 
the  monthly  earnings  test  limit,  and  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  phase-out  and  elimination  of  such  test 
by  the  year  2000  for  individuals  who  have 
attained  retirement  age. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

AMSMDIIKNT  HO.  33 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

As  we  resume  what  I  believe  will  be  a 
brief  exchange  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Armstrong,  I  would 
like  first  to  express  one  Senator's  ap- 
preciation for  his  courtesy  in  this 
debate  and  for  the  remarks  he  made 
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about  the  Finance  Committee  last 
evening  toward  the  end  of  our  discus- 
sion. I  can  only  endorse  his  views  and 
express  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
this  Senator  and  I  think  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  in  our  long  association 
in  the  committee,  we  have  come  to  re- 
spect one  another  and  work  together 
on  so  many  things  that  we  can  differ 
when  we  do  in  the  way  we  are  doing. 

In  that  difference,  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  clear  that  those  of  us  who 
cannot  support  the  amendment  under- 
stand we,  all  of  us,  this  Senator  includ- 
ed, proposed  Just  exactly  such  a  meas- 
ure that  the  sense-of-the-Congress 
provision  of  the  pending  amendment 
envisages,  when  the  1983  Social  Secu- 
rity legislation  passed  the  Senate  and 
went  to  conference. 

On  the  other  hand,  sir,  I  do  note, 
and  I  must  insist  that  in  conference 
with  the  House  the  House  resisted  and 
declined  and  so  we  compromised  as  we 
do  in  these  matters  which  are  open  to 
compromise  where  we  are  talking  re- 
sources, income,  tax  rates.  We  said  we 
would  move  the  reduction  of  benefits 
ratio  from  the  $1  for  every  $2  earned 
above  the  exempt  amount,  as  it  is 
called,  that  amount  under  which  there 
is  no  loss  of  benefit;  we  would  move  it 
from  $1  for  every  $2  in  excess  earnings 
to  $1  in  $3,  commencing  the  first  of 
January  1990,  which  is  the  date  on 
which  the  major  part  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  take  effect. 

As  I  observed  yesterday,  that  will 
bring  the  retired  worker  with  an  aver- 
age Income  in  1990  an  extra  $2,037  in 
benefits  right  off,  done.  It  has  been  in 
a  statute  for  6  years  now  or  the  better 
part  of  it. 

The  proposal  from  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  adds  a  mere  $320  to  the  al- 
ready $2,000  plus.  And  so  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  marginal  increase  in 
annual  benefits  for  persons  whose  in- 
comes are  almost  by  definition  ade- 
quate. They  have  Social  Security  bene- 
fits and  they  are  earning,  they  are  in 
the  marketplace.  As  best  we  know 
about  persons  still  employed  after  re- 
tirement age  of  65,  they  tend  to  be 
persons  in  the  professions,  persons 
with  special  skills  and  interests  in 
their  activities,  which  is  to  say  persons 
with  the  upper  incomes  or  in  the 
upi>er  range  of  incomes;  not  rich  per- 
sona, but  there  are  some  of  those,  too. 
no  doubt.  But  they  are  not  the  persons 
you  would  look  to  as  say,  being  in  any 
particular  necessitous  circumstances. 

But  the  amendment  would  also  cut 
benefits  for  others,  and  we  don't  really 
know  who  they  are.  We  must  be  clear 
on  this.  As  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  has  maule  this  clear, 
with  an  implacable  clarity,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—I repeat,  with  an  implacable 
clarity— Senator  Bkmtsen  has  said  we 
are  cutting  benefits;  workers  filing  for 
Social  Security  who  are  not  entitled  to 
certain    benefits    will    no    longer    be 


should  this  amendment  become  law, 
and  it  wiU  be  the  first  time  to  my 
knowledge— I  stand  to  be  corrected, 
and  I  would  hope  to  be  corrected  if  I 
am  wrong- it  would  be  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  now  Into  its  second  half-century 
that  we  have  cut  benefits  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  without  hearings, 
without  information,  and  evidently 
without  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  accept  this 
and  although  I  know  that  the  opinions 
will  differ,  I  must  record  that  I  will 
vote  in  opposition. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas.  Senator  Bentsen. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
who  is  as  knowledgeable  as  any  person 
in  this  body  on  Social  Security  obvi- 
ously feels  very  strongly  about  this 
issue,  and  so  do  I.  What  we  have  here 
is  an  objective  that  I  think  is  support- 
able by  itself— examining  the  earnings 
test  and  trying  to  increase  it.  I  would 
like  to  do  that.  I  would  assume  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  also  be 
interested  in  working  toward  that  end. 
We  have  already  made  a  very  mean- 
ingful improvement  in  the  situation  by 
having  the  rate  of  reduction  go  from 
the  50  percent  today  to  33  percent 
next  year.  That  change  will  substan- 
tially benefit  those  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  who  are  working. 

So  those  are  positive  steps  in  the  di- 
rection the  Senator  from  Colorado 
wants  to  go  and  so  does  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

But  I  cannot  go  along  with  coupling 
that  with  cuts  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits—and that  is  what  this  amendment 
does.  This  is  cutting  the  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits  of  approximately  100,000 
people  a  year. 

Who  are  these  people?  They  could 
be  someone  who  is  ill,  who  cannot  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  file  for  benefits  at 
the  proper  time.  It  could  be  someone 
who  was  misinformed.  It  could  be 
someone  who  is  uneducated,  who  does 
not  understand  the  law,  who  does  not 
know  the  appropriate  month  to  file  an 
application  which  will  result  in  the 
maximum  benefits  under  Social  Secu- 
rity, now  under  present  law,  we  have  a 
safety  provision  put  in  there— an 
option  which  we  put  in  there  to  pro- 
tect those  people  so  that  they  can 
reach  back  and  collect  up  to  6  months 
of  those  benefits  that  they  would  oth- 
erwise have  lost. 

What  you  are  talking  about  is  hit- 
ting those  people  for  approximately 
$150  million  a  year;  that  is  100,000 
people. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment 
say,  "Oh,  but  we  are  going  to  benefit 
more  people.  We  are  going  to  benefit 
640,000."  Yes,  you  are,  but  you  are 
going  to  benefit  each  of  them  a  lot 
less.  And  that  100,000  people  are  going 


to  take  big  hits;  they  will  lose  substan- 
tial amounts  of  money. 

This  amendment  hurts,  in  many 
cases,  people  who  will  be  the  poorest 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  Social  Security, 
the  ones  most  prone  to  not  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  law.  Those  are  the 
ones  who  will  not  file  in  the  appropri- 
ate month.  Those  are  the  ones  who 
are  taking  the  hit  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

As  my  friend  from  New  York  sasrs,  I 
caimot  remember  when  we  have  had 
someone  come  to  this  floor  and  want 
to  cut  Social  Security  benefits. 

I  can  see  the  30-second  television 
spots.  I  know  where  we  are  headed  in 
this  type  of  a  vote.  Some  of  the  cam- 
paign committees  will  make  a  30- 
second  spot  that  says,  "He  voted 
against  increasing  Social  Security  ben- 
efits. Then  I  can  see  the  30-second 
spots  on  the  other  side.  "He  voted  to 
cut  Social  Security  benefits."  And 
each  of  those  spots  will  be  true  as  far 
as  they  go.  That  is  the  kind  of  politics 
that  we  see  these  days  fought  on  tele- 
vision in  campaigns. 

Sure,  my  friend  from  Colorado  has  a 
meritorious  objective.  I  understand 
that.  But  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
thought  through  as  to  what  it  does  on 
the  other  side  in  a  negative  way  in  cut- 
ting benefits.  And  that  is  what  we 
ought  to  keep  in  mind. 

I  have  asked  time  and  time  again: 
Tell  me  who  these  people  are.  Tell  me 
who  these  people  are.  Tell  me  exactly 
how  they  are  going  to  be  hurt.  And  I 
get  varying  answers.  It  is  a  technical 
area,  a  tough  area.  That  is  why  we  try 
to  protect  Social  Security  from  these 
kinds  of  amendments  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  That  is  what  we  have 
committees  of  jurisdiction  for.  That  is 
why  we  bring  in  experts  to  testify  as 
to  how  this  specific  piece  of  legislation 
is  going  to  SLffect  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries. And  that  is  where  it  ought  to 
be  decided— in  committee. 

I  will  be  very  happy  to  have  hearings 
on  this,  examine  the  objectives,  try  to 
understand  this  option  better  for 
those  people  that  would  take  hits,  we 
need  to  find  out  who  would  suffer 
under  this  amendment,  who  would 
find  their  meager  incomes  cut  even 
more,  because  they  have  made  a  small 
mistake— because  they  were  not  able 
to  file  in  the  appropriate  month  we 
ought  to  learn  who  it  is  that  will  have 
to  pay  a  price  for  it  because  of  an 
amendment  passed  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

What  happens  to  the  amendment 
when  it  goes  to  the  other  side?  I  do 
not  know  with  any  certainty,  but  my 
guess  is  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  certainly  feels  they 
have  jurisdiction  just  as  the  Finance 
Committee  has  jurisdiction,  will  ask 
for  a  sequential  referral.  The  bill  will 
be  sent  to  them,  and  the  amendment 
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will  be  dropped.  This  whole  exercise 
will  have  been  for  naught. 

So  I  strongly  urge  my  friends  in  this 
Senate,  people  who  are  concerned 
about  the  sanctity  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Program,  about  the  protection  of 
it.  to  vote  against  this  cut  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.  Give  us  a  chance  in 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction  to  exam- 
ine the  merits.  Let  us  try  to  find  a  way 
to  continue  to  protect  against  a  con- 
tingency where  someone  has  slipped 
up  and  not  filed  in  the  appropriate 
month,  so  that  they  will  not  have  to 
give  up  the  benefits  that  the  law  pres- 
ently allows  them.  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
both  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  have  been 
most  gracious  and  most  courteous 
toward  me  and  to  the  others  that  have 
offered  this  amendment.  I  want  to  re- 
spond in  the  same  context  and  again 
express  my  admiration  to  them  and  to 
again  acknowledge  that  our  hearts  are 
in  the  same  place. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
both  Senator  Bxhtsen  and  Senator 
MoTifiHAK  are  as  eager  as  I  am  not 
only  to  raise  by  $1,000.  as  this  amend- 
ment will  do.  the  earnings  limit,  but  in 
the  long  ruin  to  get  rid  of  it  because  it 
is  unjust,  it  Is  unfair,  it  is  an  anachro- 
nism. On  previous  occasions  both  of 
these  two  distinguished  leaders  of  this 
body  have  voted  to  do  so  and  there  is 
Just  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  that  is 
where  we  are  going. 

It  is  going  to  happen.  I  believe  there 
is  a  reasonable  chance  it  will  happen 
on  this  bilL  I  think  there  is  a  reasona- 
ble chance  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  And  if  that 
happens,  while  I  recognize  the  House 
might  blue  slip  it.  that  it  might  get  a 
sequential  referral,  that  it  might  get 
lost  between  here  and  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
inevitable.  In  fact,  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  there  will  be  enough 
Interest  on  the  part  of  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  conferees  from  the 
House  will  be  encouraged  to  keep  this 
in  the  bill. 

I  have  already  consulted  with  some 
of  our  brothers  in  the  House.  I  met 
briefly  on  this  matter  last  night  with  a 
senior  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  who  assures  me 
that  if  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  de- 
cides to  adopt  this  amendment  that  he 
will  do  everything  he  can  to  make  it 
possible  for  this  to  be  kept  in  the  bill. 

But  I  must  express  a  degree  of  sur- 
prise at  the  observations  about  the 
retroactive  retirement  portion  of  the 
amendment.  This  has  been  character- 
ized somehow  as  a  novel  idea,  as  an 
idea  that  represents  a  cut  in  benefits; 
that  somehow  it  is  the  iLind  of  thing 
we  have  never  heard  of. 

Well,  unless  memory  completely 
fails  me.  the  Senator  from  Texas,  who 
has  expressed  this  concern,  has  previ- 


ously voted  for  a  similar  amendment. 
Maybe  there  are  some  things  that 
have  changed  since  that  occurred. 

But  this  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  is  an 
idea  which  has  been  under  discussion 
and  under  consideration  for  a  long 
time. 

I  believe  I  pointed  out  in  my  state- 
ment yesterday  that  about  a  decade 
ago  we  did  away  with  virtually  all  of 
the  retroactive  retirement  benefits  in 
the  Federal  system.  We  did  keep  a  ves- 
tige of  it  in  the  Social  Security  law.  al- 
though it  was  the  position  of  the 
Senate  that  it  ought  to  be  phased  out 
and.  in  fact,  many  of  us  voted  to  do  ex- 
actly that.  It  was  changed,  in  fact,  it 
was  first  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
then  changed  in  conference.  I  do  not 
recall  whether  there  were  extensive 
hearings  at  the  time,  but,  really,  there 
is  no  reason  for  extensive  hearings. 
This  is  a  matter  that  is  well  under- 
stood and  has  been  looked  at  very 
carefully. 

I  Just  want  to  make  this  point:  It 
does  not  cut  the  benefit  of  any  person 
who  is  now  receiving  a  benefit.  Nor 
does  it,  in  some  sense,  treat  unjustly  a 
potential  future  retiree. 

The  idea  of  a  retirement  program  Is 
that  when  you  retire  you  begin  to 
draw  a  retirement  income.  Retroactive 
retirement  is  not  per  se  fair,  in  my 
opinion. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  this 
opinion.  In  addition  to  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  Members  of  the  Senate,  in  fact  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  last  occasion  on 
which  I  am  aware  of  that  this  matter 
was  voted  on.  it  was  contained  in  a  bill 
which  passed  by  a  margin  of  83  to  4. 
At  the  time,  so  far  as  I  can  remember, 
there  was  no  discussion  of  this  matter. 
It  was  not  an  item  of  controversy  at 
that  time. 

However,  it  is  not  Just  Senators  who 
have  looked  at  this  matter.  I  want  to 
again  remind  my  colleagues  that  not 
only  have  the  groups  which  are  the 
most  thoughtful  about  retirement 
benefits  endorsed  the  Social  Security 
earnings  limit  portion  of  my  amend- 
ment, they  have  also  specifically  en- 
dorsed the  retroactive  retirement  por- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  letter  which  I 
had  printed  in  the  Record  yesterday 
from  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons  and  I  do  quote.  "AARP 
believes  that  the  offset  in  the  amend- 
ment is  a  reasonable  one." 

In  addition,  the  National  Committee 
to  Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care, an  aggressive  protector  of  Social 
Security  beneficiaries,  spelled  out  in 
some  detail  why  they  support  the 
amendment  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  their  statement.  They 
state: 

We  believe  the  protx>sed  limitation  of  the 
retroactive  retirement  benefits  to  those  over 
age  65  and  their  dependents  will  not  cause 
undue  hardship,  particularly  if  public  edu- 
cation efforts  alert  older  workers  to  this 


change.  At  the  same  time  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  earnings  limit  has  the  long- 
range  potential  for  vastly  improving  the 
economic  status  of  low-income  older  work- 
ers. Our  support  for  your  amendment  is 
based  on  our  evaluation  of  this  cost/benefit 
equation. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  us  in  this 
room  remember  a  great  entertainer, 
Jimmy  Durante.  He  entertained  gen- 
erations of  Americans  all  through  his 
life  and  when  he  was  in  his  seventies, 
people  thought  he  might  retire;  and 
when  he  was  In  his  eighties  they 
thought  he  might  retire  and  finally 
someone  said  to  him:  "Jimmy  Dur- 
ante, are  you  ever  going  to  retire?" 

And  he  said.  "Well.  no.  I  don't  need 
the  money,  but  I  need  the  work." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  billions  of 
our  fellow  citizens  who  may  not  need 
the  money,  though  many  of  them  do, 
but  who  need  the  work.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Justice  of  the  Social 
Security  earnings  limit  issue  is  both 
economic  and  personal. 

The  economic  side  of  it  is  very  clear. 
We  are  talking  in  a  lot  of  cases  al>out 
people  who  do  not  make  very  much. 
One  of  the  speakers  said,  and  I  made  a 
note  of  it  l>ecause  it  just  rubbed  me 
the  wrong  way,  that  we  are  talking 
about  persons  whose  income  is  ade- 
quate. 

I  guess  that  is  In  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder but  in  my  view  a  lot  of  the 
people  we  are  talking  about,  millions 
of  them  in  this  age  bracket,  in  this 
income  bracket,  who  find  themselves 
faced,  as  a  result  of  the  earnings  limit 
test,  with  a  marginal  income  over  80 
percent,  these  are  not  wealthy  people. 
These  are  people  whose  income  is  in 
the  $10,000  to  $25,000  a  year  income 
bracket.  That  may  be  adequate  in 
somebody's  opinion.  Certainly  it  is  not 
a  starvation  kind  of  income.  But  it  is 
not  generous,  it  is  not  wealth.  And 
when  we  tax  the  wealthiest  wage  earn- 
ers in  our  country  at  28  percent,  to 
suggest  that  people  in  this  particular 
income  bracket  and  age  bracket  ought 
to  be  taxed  at  marginal  rates  of  over 
80  percent  seems  to  me  to  l}e  incred- 
ibly unfair.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  when  we  have  a  one-for-two 
offset  of  Social  Security  plus  even  a 
15-percent  Federal  income  tax  plus 
FICA  on  earnings  plus  State  income 
taxes. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  correct- 
ly points  out.  and  I  acknowledged  in 
my  statement  yesterday,  that  this  is 
scheduled  to  Improve  under  the  exist- 
ing law  from  a  one-to-two  offset  to  a 
one-to-three  offset.  That  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

My  amendment  is  another  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  I  am  glad  that 
he  pointed  it  out,  because  I  intended 
to  again  this  morning,  that  in  addition 
to  raising  the  earning  by  $1,000,  the 
amendment  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  we  ought  to  do  away  with 
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it  altogether  over  a  period  of  time. 
That,  in  fact,  is  my  ultimate  objective. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rochester  Demo- 
crat St  Chronicle  said: 

What's  wrong  with  a  limit?  For  starters. 
It's  on  earnings  limit,  not  an  Income  limit. 
Those  who  have  huge  Incomes  from  pen- 
sions or  Investments  don't  lose  a  dime  in 
Social  Security  benefits.  Those  who  earn 
more  than  $8,160  a  year  bagging  groceries 
do. 

The  limit  is  a  work  tax.  pure  and  simple. 

Who  can  justify  a  50  percent  tax  on  some 
of  the  neediest  Americans,  while  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  guarantees  a  top  rate  of 
28  percent  for  the  wealthy? 

The  same  observation  from  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  the  Washington  Times, 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  that  wrote:  "The  earnings  cap 
is  an  outmoded  concept.  •  *  •";  The 
South  Bend  Tribune,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  the  San  Diego  Tribxme,  Detroit 
News,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Forbes,  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Houston  Post, 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  the  Wilmington 
News  Journal,  the  Register  Guard, 
and  on  and  on  and  on. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  Let  us  vote  for  it  and 
then  let  us  encourage  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  accept  it  in  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  have  had  a  good  and  fair 
debate  on  a  matter  which  I  think,  as 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
said  last  night,  is  likely  to  be  with  us 
for  much  of  this  Congress.  And  so,  sir, 
in  the  absence  of  any  Senator  on  his 
feet  or  her  feet  wishing  to  speak— I  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  on  our  side  one  Senator  who 
indicated  he  might  wish  to  speak.  If 
we  could  have  a  moment  I  will  ask 
someone  to  call  his  office  and  see  if 
that  is  still  his  desire. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Most  assuredly 
and.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  could 
take  that  moment  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  chairman  who  is  necessarily 
away  from  the  floor  at  this  moment, 
and  myself,  to  say  that  we  do  appreci- 
ate the  courtesy  which  has  been  ex- 
tended us  in  a  matter  where  we  under- 
stand the  thrust  of  general  perception. 

I  do  want  to  make  two  points,  how- 
ever. One  is  substantive,  the  other  you 
might  say  procedural.  You  might  even 
say  political. 

I  would  hope  that  there  might  begin 
to  develop  a  wider  appreciation  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  Social  Security  re- 
tirement benefit  represents  a  transfer 
of  income  from  worldng  persons  to  re- 
tired persons  as  against  simply  the 
earnings  on  retirement  contributions 
made  during  working  years. 

I  said  yesterday  and  will  say  again 
today  that,  while  actuaries  have  legiti- 
mate   professional    differences,    they 


tend  to  agree  that  at  least  75  percent 
of  retirement  benefits  overall  repre- 
sent, in  effect,  a  grant.  A  grant  willing- 
ly, cheerfully  made,  but  not  a  return 
on  investment  and  savings  during  a 
lifetime,  which  a  private  pension  by 
definition,  in  most  cases,  does.  So, 
when  one  reduces  this  grant  somewhat 
in  the  context  of  a  higher  income 
stream  that  comes  about  through  con- 
tinued employment,  one  is  not  taking 
away  anything,  one  is  simply  giving 
less. 

This  is  a  social  contract  between 
generations.  We  have  worked  this  out. 
But  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  it 
is  a  contract  between  generations  and 
that  the  working-age  population  has  a 
right  to  some  consideration  also. 

The  other  thing  I  say.  Mr.  President, 
with  no  indirection  or  no  excessive  in- 
direction, we  have  heard  an  organiza- 
tion for  which  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  endorse  this  measure  which 
the  chairman  has  stated  with  great 
forcefulness  and  cogency  is  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  which  clearly  avoids 
the  committee's  jurisdiction  so  that  we 
really  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing. 

We  do  not  know  who  these  100,000 
persons  are  who  will  lose  benefits.  We 
know  very  little  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  600,000  who  will  gain.  We  have 
never  had  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, the  actuaries  look  at  it  for  us 
or  the  program  managers  look  at  it  for 
us.  We  have  never  asked  the  adminis- 
tration what  their  views  are. 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  informally 
I  did.  and  they  do  not  have  any.  So  we 
do  not  know  what  the  President 
thinks.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
Social  Security  trustees  think.  And  I 
say  again,  to  my  almost  certain  knowl- 
edge, in  54  years  this  is  the  first  time 
we  have  ever  cut  benefits  in  the  Social 
Security  system  by  means  of  a  nonger- 
mane  amendment  to  another  bill, 
where  the  committee  of  jurisdiction 
has  never  had  a  chance  to  inquire, 
hear  what  the  administration  thinks, 
to  hear  what  the  interest  groups 
think. 

This  may  seem  an  easy  thing  to  sup- 
port today,  but  remember,  those  who 
support  it  today  put  in  place  today  the 
future  day  when  someone  stands  up 
on  the  floor  and  says:  I  have  a  good 
proposal.  I  have  an  amendment  to  cut 
cost  of  living  allowances  in  order  to 
pay  for  child  care  or  some  other  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment.  And  when 
the  committee  chairman  stands  up 
and  says,  well,  we  have  never  heard 
this  proposal  before.  We  do  not  know 
what  it  will  do.  We  cannot  be  sure 
whether  it  is  a  good  idea  at  all.  It 
sounds  like  a  bad  idea  to  me.  Well,  the 
precedent  would  have  been  established 
that  the  Senate  cuts  benefits  through 
amendments  that  have  not  been  stud- 
ied, much  less  heard  or  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  prece- 
dent. If  I  were  an  official  of  an  associa- 


tion representing  retired  persons,  I 
would  not  wish  to  see  the  precedent 
established  that  Social  Security  bene- 
fits can  l>e  cut  by  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  where  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  in  Finance 
stands  up  and  says  I  do  not  luiow  what 
this  amendment  is.  I  do  not  know  who 
it  affects.  I  do  not  think  we  should  cut 
benefits  in  this  manner. 

That  is  a  precedent  which  I  do  not 
think  retired  persons  will  live  to  feel 
was  a  useful  one.  Indeed.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  one  and  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleaised  to  cosponsor  this  amendment 
which  takes  a  symbolic  first  step 
toward  eliminating  one  of  the  most 
unfair  and  coimterproductive  provi- 
sions of  our  laws:  The  Social  Security 
earnings  limit. 

On  our  first  legislative  day  of  this 
Congress,  Senator  Armstrong  joined 
with  me  and  others  in  introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  completely  phase 
out  this  limit  over  5  years,  beginning 
with  $3,000  annual  increases.  The 
amendment  which  we  are  offering 
today  is  a  one-time  increase  in  the 
earnings  limit  of  $80  per  month,  or 
$1,000  per  year,  effective  this  August. 
Accordingly,  this  amendment  complies 
fully  with  the  Budget  Act  which  pro- 
hibits increases  in  entitlement  pro- 
grams in  years  for  which  a  budget  res- 
olution is  not  in  effect. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  pays  for 
itself  in  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990  by 
eliminating  a  short-term  windfall 
which  actually  penalizes  retirees  over 
time:  the  retroactive  month  of  retire- 
ment. During  this  period,  it  is  our 
hope  that  the  Congress  wiU  adopt  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  earnings 
limit  problem. 

Although  this  amendment  is  only  a 
beginning,  it  is  an  appropriate  one.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  any  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  would  have  a 
ripple  effect  on  wages  throughout  the 
salary  scale.  However,  wage  increases 
do  not  merely  ratchet  elderly  workers 
into  slightly  higher  tax  brackets.  In 
1988,  for  example,  there  is  a  penalty 
tax  on  any  earnings  of  a  Social  Securi- 
ty recipient  which  exceed  $8,880.  And 
this  penalty  is  imposed  in  addition  to 
his  regular  tax  liability.  At  its  worst, 
therefore,  the  earnings  limit  can  result 
in  marginal  tax  rates  as  high  as  102 
percent. 

More  inportantly,  this  amendment 
also  includes  a  sense  of  the  Senate  res- 
olution that  the  Social  Security  earn- 
ings limit  should  be  increased  annual- 
ly until  it  is  finally  eliminated  by  the 
year  2000.  Although  this  phase-out  is 
slower  than  I  would  like,  it  represents 
an  important  acknowledgment  by 
Members  of  this  body  that  the  earn- 
ings limit  is  an  unfair  tax  burden  on 
many  of  our  most  productive  citizens. 
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Finally,  this  resolution  also  signals 
our  commitment  to  increase  the  de- 
layed retirement  credit  from  Its  cur- 
rent inadequate  level  of  3  percent  to  a 
fairer  8  percent.  As  our  population 
ages,  it  will  be  increasingly  important 
not  to  discourage  elderly  workers  from 
continuing  to  work  simply  because 
they  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  a  por- 
tion of  their  vested  benefits. 

The  elderly  have  already  endured 
decades  of  hard  work.  They  have  paid 
regressive  Social  Security  taxes 
throughout  their  working  lives.  If  we 
want  to  enact  legislation  which  is 
kinder  to  American  workers,  we  should 
begin  at  once  with  the  elimination  of 
this  unfair  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  a  vote  against  this 
amendment  in  any  form  is  a  vote 
•gainst  the  more  than  800,000  retirees 
whose  modest  wages  are  now  subjected 
to  confiscatory  taxation. 

Mr.  TTBTT.KfS  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado.  As  he 
has  said,  it  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
definitely  come. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  concept 
that  should  be  beyond  dispute  in  this 
great  country,  it  is  that  people  should 
be  encoiuraged  to  work.  The  Social  Se- 
curity retirement  earnings  test,  howev- 
er, punishes  older  Americans  for  re- 
maining in  the  work  force  after  the 
age  of  65. 

I  recognize  that  when  the  country's 
labor  pool  exceeded  the  demand  for 
workers,  it  might  have  made  sense  to 
offer  incentives  for  older  workers  to 
make  room  for  younger  workers.  How- 
ever, in  light  of  the  shrinking  labor 
force  in  the  years  to  come.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  continue  policies  which  ignore 
the  expertise  and  experience  that  can 
be  gained  from  older  workers  who  are 
willing  to  continue  woriung. 

Bfr.  President,  I  have  seen  persua- 
sive estimates  indicating  that  when 
the  retirement  earnings  test  interacts 
with  income  taxation  of  benefits,  the 
marginal  tax  rate  on  Social  Security 
recipients,  is  approximatly  85  percent. 
This  virtually  forces  older  Americans 
to  retire,  whether  they  wish  to  or  not 
and  regardless  of  their  capabilities. 

At  a  time  when  older  Americans  are 
facing  Increased  health  care  costs, 
higher  insurance  costs,  and  many 
other  financial  burdens,  it  only  makes 
sense  to  give  them  as  much  encourage- 
ment as  possible  to  remain  in  the  work 
force.  Senator  Armstrong's  amend- 
ment is  a  step  in  that  direction. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  only  the 
first  step  toward  complete  elinaination 
of  the  retirement  earnings  test.  When 
that  is  accomplished,  many  older 
Americans  will  be  freed  from  an  un- 
necessary, oppressive  financial  disin- 
centive for  them  to  work.  It  will  give 
the  Nation  the  benefit  of  the  expertise 
and  experience  of  older  workers.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  make  the  Social  Secu- 


rity Program  easier  to  understand  and 
less  costly  to  administer. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  closely  with  him  toward 
the  total  elimination  of  the  retirement 
earnings  test. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  articles 
written  by  Senator  Armstrong  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  first  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  January  21,  1988 
edition  of  the  Denver  Post.  The 
second  article  appeared  in  the  Denver 
Senior  Edition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post.  Jan.  21, 19M) 

Stop  Oougimg  thk  Eldkrlt 

(By  William  Armstrong) 

The  Denver  Poet.  In  its  first  editorial  of 
1988.  recalled  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund  slogan  that  "a  mind  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  waste." 

The  Post  is  correct  in  observing  that's 
true  whether  the  mind  belongs  to  an  eager 
young  student  or  a  wise,  experienced  older 
American. 

I  have  made  exactly  the  same  point  In  my 
efforts  to  undo  the  grossly  unfair  and  coun- 
terproductive double  tax  on  America's  work- 
ing elderly:  the  Social  Security  Earnings 
LimiUtion  Test. 

As  the  new  session  of  the  100th  Congress 
convenes  this  month,  we  should  make 
repeal  of  the  earnings  test  one  of  our  New 
Year's  resolutions.  It  imposes  a  marginal 
tax  rate  of  more  than  70  percent  on  about  1 
million  of  our  most  experienced,  talented 
and  productive  citizens. 

How  does  it  work? 

To  anyone  age  65  to  70.  the  government 
says:  "You  can  earn  only  a  little  bit  of 
money  by  working.  If  you  are  too  productive 
and  earn  to  much,  we  will  cut  your  Social 
Security  in  half."  That's  right:  for  every  $2 
earned  above  the  arbitrary  unit  ($8,100  in 
1987  and  $8,400  in  1988).  a  working  Ameri- 
can in  this  group  will  lose  $1  in  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  law  is  to  force 
elderly  citizens  into  retirement.  After  con- 
tributing to  Social  Security  for  decades  and 
reaching  age  65,  they  are  presented  with  a 
stark  choice:  Eliminate  virtually  all  signifi- 
cant earnings  or  face  big  cuts  in  the  benefits 
to  which  they're  otherwise  entitled.  It  is  a 
cruel  choice  between  a  productive  life  or  the 
benefits  they're  counted  on  for  decades. 

One  senior  citizen  who  recently  wrote  to 
his  congressman  about  the  earnings  test  de- 
scribed in  detail  his  financial  situation  after 
retiring  from  a  major  oil  company.  He 
wanted  to  operate  a  part-time  consulting 
business  with  his  wife,  to  stay  active  and 
continue  to  use  the  luiowledge  he  had  accu- 
mulated over  a  lifetime. 

But  after  analyzing  the  hard  financial 
facts,  he  realized  that  his  little  enterprise 
would  be  too  productive,  by  Uncle  Sam's 
standards,  and  that  his  net  Income  would  be 
higher  If  he  forgot  about  working  and  elect- 
ed to  "sit  around  and  watch  soap  operas  and 
game  shows,"  as  he  put  it,  so  he  could  col- 
lect his  full  Social  Security  benefits. 

Many  elderly  citizens,  while  ready  to 
reduce  their  workload  at  age  65,  don't  wish 
to  withdraw  completely  from  the  labor 
force. 


As  The  Post  correctly  points  out.  "America 
must  scrap  its  lingeriiig  habit  of  tossing 
workers  on  the  economic  scrap  heap  at  age 
65."  We  must  do  so.  for  demographic  rea- 
sons and  for  moral  ones. 

As  our  overall  population  gets  older,  we 
should  l>e  encouraging  any  Americans  who 
want  to  keep  worlLing  and  paying  taxes. 

The  American  work  force  is  growing  at 
the  slowest  rate  since  the  1930s,  and  the 
Labor  Department  predicts  it  will  expand  by 
a  mere  1  percent  in  the  1990s.  Members  of 
our  older  population  could  step  in  and  fill 
that  void,  if  we  don't  punish  them  financial- 
ly for  working. 

And  the  moral  imperative  Is  Just  as  strong 
as  the  financial  one. 

We  understand  that  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  our  elderly  often  depend 
on  their  ability  to  lead  active,  fulfilling 
lives.  For  many,  this  means  continuing  to 
work. 

The  fact  Is,  the  right  to  the  "pursuit  of 
happiness"  is  not  revoked  at  age  65. 

The  earnings  test  is  Just  plain  wrong  and 
unfair.  It's  more  than  Just  a  disincentive;  it 
establishes  some  of  the  most  confiscatory 
tax  rates  stUl  allowed  under  the  present 
code.  The  marginal  rate  on  individuals  who 
earn  more  than  $8,400  this  year  will  be  50 
percent.  When  other  federal  and  state  tax 
liabilities  are  figured  in.  the  marginal  rate 
can  approach  100  percent. 

And  here's  the  icing  on  the  cake  of  this 
atrocious  law:  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  awash  in  red  ta(>e  trying  to  police 
compliance  with  the  earnings  test.  It  uses 
more  than  8  percent  of  its  employee  and 
spends  more  than  $200  million  tracking  the 
income  levels  of  beneficiaries. 

It's  high  time  we  scrap  the  earning  test  al- 
together. I  have  introduced  legislation  in 
the  Senate  to  do  Just  that,  and  Congress- 
man Hank  Brown  has  introduced  a  similar 
bill  in  the  House.  Under  my  proposal,  the 
earnings  limit  would  be  increased  by  $3,000 
per  year  beginning  in  1990  and  would  be 
eliminated  entirely  in  1995  for  beneficiaries 
above  the  normal  retirement  age.  currently 
65. 

If  we  really  believe  America's  citizens  are 
her  greatest  natural  resource,  we  can  no 
longer  deny  them  their  best  chance  to  lead 
full,  productive  lives  and  to  contribute  to 
their  society. 

[From  the  Denver  Senior  Edition.  January 
19881 

Let's  Stop  Picking  thk  Pockkts  of 
America's  Elderly 

(By  Senator  Bill  Armstrong) 
When  Texas  resident  Bill  Owen  retired 
from  his  Job  with  a  major  oil  company  In 
1985.  he  looked  forward  to  devoting  his  time 
to  a  small  consulting  business  he  had  oper- 
ated with  his  wife  since  1954.  If  business 
was  good,  he  figiired,  he  could  make  an 
$18,000  annual  salary  from  Owen  6t  Owen. 

That  salary,  combined  with  his  Social  Se- 
curity benefits,  ought  to  provide  a  comforta- 
ble living,  help  keep  him  active  and  healthy, 
and  enable  him  to  give  back  to  the  business 
community  some  of  the  knowledge  and 
skills  he'd  gained  during  his  career. 

What  Owen  didn't  realize  was  that  Uncle 
Sam  would  take  t>ack  about  $5,000  in  Social 
Security  benefits  because  the  Owens'  little 
enterprise  was  too  productive,  by  federal 
government  standards.  After  paying  federal 
taxes  on  his  consulting  income  and  the  re- 
maining Social  Security  benefits,  he  would 
be  left  with  only  $7,108  of  the  extra  $18,000 
he  earned. 
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In  contrast,  he  could  have  netted  $7200  if, 
in  his  words,  he  chose  to  "sit  around  and 
watch  soap  operas  and  game  shows"  and  col- 
lect income  from  Social  Security  benefits 
alone. 

It's  time  to  end  the  outrageous  tax  rate  of 
more  than  70  percent  now  being  imposed  on 
Owens  and  about  one  million  more  of  our 
most  experienced,  talented  and  productive 
citizens:  America's  elderly. 

Despite  all  the  attention  to  fairness  and 
lower  rules  during  tax  reform  last  year,  at 
least  one  group  of  Americans  was  left  out  in 
the  cold:  Social  Security  beneficiaries  who 
want  to  continue  working. 

The  cxilprit  is  something  called  the  Social 
Security  Earnings  Test.  It  imposes  a  tax 
rate  in  excess  of  70  percent  on  senior  citi- 
zens with  limited  resources.  It  forces  into  re- 
tirement many  who  want  to  remain  active  in 
the  work  force.  And  it  frustrates  those  who 
need  additional  income  for  expenses  that 
fixed  incomes  can't  support. 

The  earnings  test  mandates  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  the  monthly  benefits  of  those 
whose  earnings  exceed  a  specified  amount. 
In  1987.  the  earnings  limit  for  those  age  65 
to  70  is  (8.160.  Anyone  earning  more  suffers 
a  cut  in  beneflte  of  (1  for  every  (2  earned 
above  the  limit.  Only  those  above  age  70  are 
free  to  increase  earnings  without  fear  of 
benefit  cuts. 
What's  so  wrong  with  the  earnings  test? 
For  one  thing,  It  practically  forces  elderly 
citizens  into  retirement.  After  contributing 
to  Social  Security  for  decades  and  reaching 
age  66.  the  elderly  are  presented  with  a 
stark  choice:  eliminate  virtually  all  signifi- 
cant earnings  or  face  big  cuts  in  the  Social 
Security  benefits  to  which  they're  otherwise 
entitled.  It's  a  cruel  choice  between  a  pro- 
ductive life  or  the  benefits  they've  counted 
on  for  a  lifetime. 

Many  elderly  citizens,  whUe  ready  to 
reduce  their  workload  at  age  65,  do  not  want 
to  withdraw  completely  from  the  labor 
force.  They  want  to  remain  productive  and 
useful  members  of  society.  Still  others  need 
to  earn  more  to  meet  increased  expenses. 
Yet  because  of  the  low  earnings  limit,  there 
is  seldom  a  real  alternative  to  full  retire- 
ment. ^  ^ 
Simply  put.  It  isn't  fair  that  the  greatest 
burden  should  be  placed  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  elderly  citizens  who  can 
least  afford  it.  The  earnings  test  establishes, 
in  effect,  a  50  percent  marginal  tax  rate  on 
indlvduals  who  earn  more  than  (8,160.  That 
means  for  every  (1  earned  above  the  limit, 
the  elderly  pay  fifty  cents  in  taxes.  When 
other  federal  tax  Uabllities  are  figured  in, 
this  marginal  tax  rate  exceeds  70  percent, 
and  when  state  and  local  taxes  are  counted, 
the  rate  can  approach  100  percent.  It  just 
isn't  right. 

As  If  that  weren't  enough,  the  earnings 
limit  is  also  an  administrative  monster.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  spends  over 
(200  million  per  year  and  uses  eight  percent 
of  its  employees  to  police  the  income  levels 
of  beneficiaries.  SSA  estimates  that  60  per- 
cent of  all  overpayments  and  45  percent  of 
underpayments  are  attributable  to  the  limit. 
Beneficiaries  affected  by  the  earnings  test 
become  entangled  in  miles  of  red  tape  as 
they  try  to  estimate,  monitor,  and  report 
income  levels,  and— even  worse— pay  back 
benefits  they  have  already  received.  Is  it 
any  wonder  they  are  disillusioned,  with  a 
program  they  expected  would  pay  fuU  bene- 
fits when  they  reached  age  65? 

It  is  high  time  we  scrapped  the  earnings 
test  altogether.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
in  the  Senate  to  do  just  that,  and  Congress- 


man Hank  Brown  has  introduced  a  similar 
bill  in  the  House.  Under  my  proposal,  the 
earnings  limit  would  be  increased  by  (3,000 
a  year  begirming  In  1990  and  eliminated  en- 
tirely in  1995  for  beneficiaries  above  the 
normal  retirement  age,  currently  65. 

The  measure  has  Its  critics,  to  be  sure. 
Some  will  say  it  would  benefit  the  "rich" 
among  Social  Security  beneficiaries,  "rich" 
meaning  those  able  to  continue  working  and 
earn  extra  income.  But  in  fact,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  benefits  that  would  be 
paid  after  repeal  would  go  to  those  with  in- 
comes below  (40,000— someone's  idea  of 
"rich,"  no  doubt. 

Repeal  of  the  earnings  test  wouldn't  bene- 
fit the  "rich; "  it  would  benefit  the  elderly 
who  work  or  who  wish  they  could  afford  to 
work.  It  would  correct  the  most  glaring  in- 
equity of  the  present  law:  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  with  "unearned"  income  from 
p)ensions  or  Investments  collect  their  full 
benefits,  while  those  who  work  to  earn  Just 
(8,160  are  penalized  by  having  their  benefits 
cut  in  half. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  my  proposal  to  be  (500 
million  in  the  first  year  and  (6.6  billion  over 
five  years.  These  estimates,  however,  do  not 
take  into  account  the  higher  revenues 
which  will  flow  back  to  the  government  as 
the  expanded  work  force  pays  additional 
taxes.  In  the  long  run,  I  believe  the  cost  of 
this  reform  will  be  negligible.  The  American 
work  force  is  growing  at  the  slowest  rate 
since  the  1930s,  and  the  Labor  Department 
predicts  It  will  expand  by  a  mere  one  per- 
cent in  the  1990s.  Members  of  our  older  pop- 
ulation could  step  in  and  fill  that  void.  If  we 
don't  punish  them  for  working. 

We've  often  heard  it  said— usually  in  con- 
nection with  the  education  of  young 
people— that  "a  mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
waste."  America  has  always  regarded  her 
citizens  as  her  greatest  resource,  and  it's 
equally  tragic  to  deny  older  Americans  the 
opportunity  to  live  fulfilling,  productive 
lives  and  to  contribute  to  their  society.  The 
disincentives  and  burdens  of  the  earnings 
limit  are  so  great  that  we  must  get  on  with 
real  tax  reform  for  America's  senior  citizens. 
Social  Security  was  intended  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  elderly,  not  to  deny  them  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  and  the  "pursuit  of  hap- 
piness" which  is  their  unalienable  right. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  supporter  and  cospon- 
sor  of  Senator  Armstrong's  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  Social  Security  earn- 
ings limit.  This  amendment  will  ease  a 
burden  on  senior  citizens  who  must 
work  or  who  want  to  work.  This 
amendment  also  recognizes  the  contri- 
bution that  the  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens can  make  and  anticipates  the 
growing  need  to  give  senior  citizens 
every  opportunity  to  remain  active 
and  productive. 

My  father,  who  recently  turned  80, 
still  works  18-hour  days  in  his  small 
bakery.  Prom  recent  discussions  with 
my  father  on  the  financial  workings  of 
his  bakery  operation,  it  is  clear  that 
economic  considerations  are  not  only 
what  drives  him  to  work  so  hard.  Ruby 
Cohen  works  because  he  wants  to. 

I  cite  the  example  of  my  own  father, 
not  because  I  feel  that  every  senior  cit- 
izen should  work,  but  because  he  is 
the  best  example  I  know  of  someone 
who  wants  to  continue  worldng  past 
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the  age  of  65.  Many  senior  citizens 
have  a  need  or  desire  to  work  past  the 
typical  retirement  age.  Yet,  if  they  do, ' 
they  may  be  severely  penalized  by  the 
Pederal  Government. 

Under  the  current  Social  Sectirity 
retirement  earnings  test.  Social  Securi- 
ty recipients  under  age  70  face  steep 
reductions  in  their  monthly  benefits  if 
their  earnings  exceed  a  specified 
amount.  For  1989,  the  earnings  limit  is 
$8,880.  Those  earning  above  this  limit 
suffer  a  reduction  in  Social  Security 
benefits  of  $1  for  every  $2  of  earnings 
above  the  limit.  Begirming  in  1990, 
this  penalty  will  be  reduced  to  $1  for 
every  $3  in  excess  esimings.  The  retire- 
ment earnings  test  does  not  apply  to 
persons  age  70  or  older. 

Last  year  700,000  working  senior  citi- 
zens, 115,000  dependents,  and  40,000 
survivors  lost  some  of  their  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  because  of  the  retire- 
ment earnings  test.  For  moderate  and 
middle  income  workers  who  want  or 
need  to  work  beyond  the  age  of  65, 
this  penalty  is  a  real  burden. 

Senator  Armstrong's  amendment 
would  increase  the  monthly  limit  by 
$80.  effective  August  1,  1989.  This 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  at  least 
$1,000  in  the  annual  earnings  limit,  be- 
ginning January  1990. 

The  Armstrong  amendment  also  in- 
cludes two  sense  of  the  Senate  provi- 
sions calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
policy  of  helping  the  working  elderly 
by: 

First,  gradually  phasing  out  the  re- 
tirement earnings  test  by  the  year 
2000.  and  by 

Second,  moving  forward  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  8-percent  delayed  re- 
tirement credit  from  the  year  2000  to 
the  year  2009. 

If  this  amendment  is  enacted.  85,000 
lower  paid  older  workers  who  earned 
between  $9,000  and  $10,000  would  no 
longer  be  affected  by  the  retirement 
earnings  test.  In  addition,  the  amend- 
ment would  provide  some  relief  for  the 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million 
persons  who  would  still  be  affected  by 
the  earnings  limit. 

For  example,  a  beneficiary  with 
$6,108  armually  in  Social  Security  ben- 
efits—the average  benefit  for  1989— 
and  $12,000  in  wages  would  lose  $1,560 
In  benefits  under  current  law.  The 
proposed  change  in  the  earnings  limit 
would  reduce  this  worker's  loss  by 
$480.  cutting  his  or  her  penalty  by 
about  30  percent. 

This  amendment  would  offset  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  re- 
tirement earnings  test  by  repeal  of  the 
retroactive  retirement  provisions  of 
Social  Security.  These  provisions  are 
costly  and  complex  to  administer, 
little  understood  by  potential  benefici- 
aries of  them,  and  are  often  not  in  the 
best  long-term  interest  of  benefici- 
aries. The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion favors  repeal.  The  American  Asso- 
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elation  of  Retired  Persons  [AARP] 
and  the  National  Committee  to  Pre- 
serve Social  Security  and  Medicare 
[NCPSSM],  both  of  which  support 
this  amendment,  acknowledge  that 
raising  the  earnings  limit  is  more  than 
a  fair  trade  for  the  repeal  of  Social  Se- 
curity retroactive  retirement.  In  fiscal 
years  1989  and  1990.  the  proposed 
offset  will  more  than  pay  for  the  cost 
of  raising  the  retirement  earnings 
limit.  The  net  cost  of  this  amendment 
will  rise  to  $80  million  in  1991  and  to 
$100  million  in  1992. 

The  Social  Security  retirement  earn- 
ings test  is  unfair.  The  marginal  tax 
rates  it  imposes  on  the  elderly  are  con- 
fiscatory. Because  of  the  retirement 
test,  a  senior  worker  can  pay  marginal 
tax  rates  as  high  as  83  percent— 50 
percent  earnings  test  penalty.  15  per- 
cent Income  tax.  7.51  percent  PICA. 
7.5  percent  tax  on  Social  Security  ben- 
efits, and  3.37  percent  catastrophic 
surtax.  A  young  worker  doing  the 
same  work  and  making  the  same 
Income  would  face  a  marginal  income 
tax  rate  of  15  percent  and  a  Social  Se- 
cxirity  tax  rate  of  7.51  percent  in  1989. 

The  retirement  earnings  test  drives 
senior  citizens  from  the  work  force  at 
a  time  when  we  should  be  inviting 
them  to  stay.  Demographic  trends 
make  it  Inevitable  that  the  need  for 
the  skills  and  talents  of  senior  citizens 
will  grow  in  the  coming  years.  There 
will  be  fewer  young  Americans  enter- 
ing the  work  force  and  a  growing 
number  of  Americans  reaching  the 
traditional  retirement  age.  Since  an  in- 
creasing number  of  senior  citizens  pass 
the  age  of  65  in  robust  health,  it 
should  not  be  surprising  that  more 
and  more  of  them  want  to  keep  work- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  the  Social  Security 
retirement  earnings  test  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  passed.  It  is  unfair.  It 
discourages  senior  citizens  from  con- 
tinuing to  share  their  skills  and  tal- 
ents. It  penalizes  older  workers  severe- 
ly. Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
Senator  Armstronc  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment  to  ease  this  burden.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  It. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
85  yeas  to  11  nays,  passed  an  amend- 
ment which  liberalizes  the  Social  Se- 
curity retirement  test  for  beneficiaries 
age  65  to  70.  Under  current  law.  Social 
Security  benefits  for  this  group  are  re- 
duced $1  for  every  $2  of  earnings  over 
$8,880.  Beginning  in  1990,  this  offset 
will  be  reduced  to  $1  for  every  $3  of 
earnings.  The  amendment  we  passed 
today  would  allow  beneficiaries  to 
earn  an  additional  $80  per  month 
before  their  Social  Security  benefits 
would  be  subject  to  the  offset. 

I  support  this  increase,  which  is  a 
modest  amount,  because  it  will  be  par- 
ticularly beneficial  to  many  older 
Americans  who  are  receiving  low  or  av- 
erage Social  Security  benefits  and  who 


are  earning  slightly  over  the  current 
earnings  limitation.  These  people  are 
working  because  they  need  to  supple- 
ment their  Social  Security  benefits 
with  additional  income  in  order  to 
meet  their  daily  living  expenses. 
Unlike  higher  Income  beneficiaries, 
they  are  not  likely  to  have  income 
from  pensions,  investments,  and  other 
assets  that  is  not  subject  to  the  earn- 
ings limitation. 

Our  population  Is  aging  and  people 
are  living  longer  and  healthier  lives. 
Given  the  demographic  changes  that 
are  taking  place.  I  believe  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  encourage  older  workers  to 
remain  in  the  workplace.  We  can  do 
this  through  the  Social  Security 
system  by  eliminating  disincentives  to 
employment,  such  as  the  retirement 
test,  and  by  providing  incentives,  such 
as  an  Increase  in  the  delayed  retire- 
ment credit.  The  amendment  we 
passed  today  encourages  the  Congress 
to  phase  out  the  retirement  test  by 
the  year  2000  and  to  accelerate  imple- 
mentation of  the  8  percent  delayed  re- 
tirement credit  from  the  year  2009  to 
2000. 

During  today's  debate  on  the  Social 
Security  amendment,  concerns  were 
expressed  about  the  changes  we  were 
supporting  in  the  Social  Security 
system  without  the  benefit  of  hearings 
by  the  committee  of  jurisdiction.  I  felt 
it  was  very  important  to  send  a  mes- 
sage in  support  of  liberalization  of  the 
Social  Security  retirement  test,  but  I 
agree  that  we  need  additional  informa- 
tion about  the  impact  of  eliminating 
the  retroactive  retirement  option  that 
is  currently  available  to  some  retirees 
and  about  the  future  costs  to  the 
Social  Security  tnist  funds  of  elimi- 
nating the  earnings  limitation.  I  am 
hopeful  that  additional  Information 
will  be  provided  by  Social  Security  ex- 
perts during  further  debate  between 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  this  amend- 
ment, information  which  will  enable 
Congress  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
improve  the  Social  Security  system 
without  unfairly  burdening  any  cur- 
rent or  future  recipients. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  with 
great  reluctance  I  must  vote  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong]. 
This  amendment  liberalizes  the  Social 
Security  earnings  test,  which  I  strong- 
ly support,  but  it  also  eliminates  most 
Social  Security  retroactive  retirement 
benefits.  I  cannot  support  cutting 
some  Social  Security  benefits  in  unde- 
termined ways  to  pay  for  expansions 
for  others. 

Bdr.  President,  under  current  law. 
Social  Security  payments  are  reduced 
by  $1  for  each  $2  of  earnings  above 
the  annual  retirement  test  amount— 
$8,800  for  those  over  age  65  in  1989. 
The  1983  Social  Security  reform  bill 
Included  an  earnings  test  liberalization 
so  that  $1  in  benefits  will  be  withheld 


for  every  $3  earned  over  the  exempt 
amount  for  those  reaching  full  retire- 
ment awe  in  1990.  The  amendment  in- 
creases the  Social  Security  earnings 
limit  by  $1,000  in  1990. 

I  support  this  liberalization  because 
almost  a  million  persons  would  be 
helped  by  the  provision.  About  100.000 
lower  paid  workers  who  earn  between 
$9,000  and  $10,000  would  no  longer  be 
affected  by  the  retirement  test. 

The  problem,  Mr.  President.  Is  that 
the  retroactive  cut  in  Social  Security 
benefits  might  affect  over  100.000 
newly  retiring  people.  No  one  has  been 
able  to  describe  for  certain  how  seri- 
ously these  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries will  be  hurt.  What  is  clear  is  that 
people  who  are  entitled  to  these  bene- 
fits under  current  law  In  many  cases 
spouses  in  need  would  no  longer  re- 
ceive them. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
major  liberalization  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity earnings  limit.  But  I  don't  support 
paying  for  these  expansions  by  cutting 
other  people's  Social  Security  bene- 
fits—especially since  we  don't  even 
know  for  sure  how  seriously  these 
people  will  be  hurt. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  with- 
holding briefly.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Hat- 
field be  added  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Other  than 
that.  I  think  we  are  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  none 
on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  not. 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  86. 
nays  11,  as  follows: 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  22)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

— ^AMEHDIIXirT  IfO.  19 

(Pxirpose:   To   express   the   Sense   of   the 
Senate  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  immediately  adopt  and  send  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  repeal  or  refonn  Section 
89  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code) 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
an  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk, 
and  ask   for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  23. 

Insert  at  the  end  of  the  blU  the  following 
new  section: 

Smc.  .  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate 

(1)  that  Section  89  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  imposes  an  intolerable  and 
unjustified  burden  of  compliance  upon  em- 
ployers, far  out  of  proportion  to  any  social 
benefite  supposedly  gained  by  establishing  a 
policy  In  the  tax  code  limiting  the  differ- 
ences in  health  and  other  non-taxable  bene- 
fits an  employer  may  provide  as  tax-deducti- 
ble compensation  for  employees:  and,  there- 
fore 

(2)  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  hereby 
requests  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  im- 
mediately to  adopt  and  send  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration  a  bill  to  repeal  or  to 
modify  substantiaUy  Section  89  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

AMXBSMEirT  MO.  24  TO  AMKWDMKNT  WO.  23 

(Purpose:  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  repeal  of  Section  89) 
Mr.  LOTT  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
second-degree  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  inunediate  consider- 
ation. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  24  to 
amendment  numbered  23. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stmms,  strike  all  after  the  word  "Sec.  ."  on 
line  3  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate 

(1)  that  Section  89  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  imposes  an  intolerable  and 
unjustified  burden  of  compliance  upon  em- 
ployers, far  out  of  proportion  to  any  social 
benefits  supposedly  gained  by  establishing  a 
policy  in  the  tax  code  limiting  the  differ- 
ences in  health  and  other  non-taxable  bene- 
fits an  employer  may  provide  as  tax -deducti- 
ble compensation  for  employees;  and,  there- 
fore 

(2)  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  hereby 
requests  the  House  of  Representatives  im- 
mediately to  adopt  and  send  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration  a  bill  to  repeal  or  to 
modify  substantially  Section  89  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  effective  December  31, 
1989. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 
second-degrree  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  that  purpose  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  SymmsI. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague.  Senator  Lott,  for  the 
correcting  amendment  which  he  and  I 
have  worked  together  on.  My  amend- 
ment that  I  am  offering  today  is  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Wallop, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Breaxtx, 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Boren,  and 
Mr.  D'Amato.  There  may  be  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  cosponsor.  We 
would  like  to  keep  that  open  at  the 
desk. 


I  will  be  very  brief,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  just  explain  what  this  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  does. 

It  is  important  to  offer  this  on  this 
bill  because  this  bill  has  an  impact  on 
employers.  And  section  89  also  has  an 
impact  on  employers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate  today  to 
urge  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
send  us,  without  further  delay,  some 
legislative  vehicle  to  fix  the  problem 
of  section  89  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

It  is  necessary  to  do  this  in  the  form 
of  a  Senate  resolution  because  the 
Constitution  specifies  that  only  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  origi- 
nate legislation  that  deals  with 
changes  in  the  tax  laws  of  this  Nation. 
Section  89  is  part  of  the  Tax  Code,  so  I 
cannot  here  today  offer  the  amend- 
ment I  would  like  to  offer— to  repeal 
section  89. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  one- 
fourth  of  the  Senate  in  cosponsorlng 
this  resolution. 

The  issue  here  today,  Mr.  President, 
Is  the  burden  Congress  imposes  on  em- 
ployers. The  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion is  a  burden  on  employers.  The 
Government,  If  this  foolish  legislation 
becomes  law,  will  Impose  a  burden  to 
Increase  the  minimum  wage  almost  50 
percent,  without  any  Increase  in  the 
productivity  of  those  same  workers. 

Why  should  the  Govermnent 
demand  that  workers— with  no  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  work  they 
perform— be  paid  more?  It  makes  no 
sense,  Mr.  President.  It  is  just  an  arbi- 
trary burden  we  are  going  to  impose 
on  the  employer— the  employer  who 
has  created  a  job  opportunity  for  that 
worker,  and  who  has  trained  that 
worker  and  supervises  that  worker. 

The  employer  is  the  one  who  finds  a 
market  for  the  worker's  labor:  The 
employer  makes  it  possible  for  the 
worker  to  do  something  the  consumer 
really  wants  him  to  do.  Yet  we  in  Con- 
gress seem  always  to  try  to  find  new 
ways  to  make  the  employer's  role 
more  difficult  and  even  to  discourage 
the  employers  of  America  from  creat- 
ing new  jobs  for  our  youth,  or  our  un- 
employed and  disadvantaged  fellow 
citizens. 

In  1986,  with  the  tax  reform  bill, 
Congress  included  a  seemingly  minor 
provision  affecting  health  and  other 
welfare-type  benefits  that  employers 
routinely  provide  for  many  of  their 
employees.  The  Treasury  Department 
had  suggested  that  these  benefits, 
which  are  tax  deductible  to  employers 
just  as  wages  are  tax  deductible,  per- 
haps should  be  regarded  as  income  to 
the  employees.  Now.  of  course  Con- 
gress would  have  none  of  that  non- 
sense. However,  someone  hiwi  the  idea 
to  restrict  the  ability  of  employees  to 
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receive  tax  sheltered  health  benefits. 
That  was  the  origin  of  section  89. 

Employees  who  receive  more  than 
some  average  level  of  health  benefits 
from  their  employers  have  to  pay 
Income  tax  on  those  benefits.  The 
problem.  Mr.  President,  is  In  trying  to 
determine  what  is  "excessive." 

Section  89  of  the  Tax  Code  sets  out 
a  complicated  series  of  tests  and  meas- 
urements that  employers  have  to  per- 
form to  determine  if  the  benefits  of 
their  more  valuable,  more  highly  com- 
pensated employees  are  "excessive"  or 
not.  This  has  turned  into  a  great  big 
nightmare — a  complete  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  99th  Congress  that  we 
ought  to  correct  as  quickly  as  possible, 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Section  89  establishes  highly  com- 
plex, new  requirements  for  the  tax  ex- 
emption of  employee  benefits.  Under 
this  law,  employers  must  now  calcu- 
late "values"  to  learn  whether  their 
benefit  plans  qualify  for  tax  exemp- 
tion. This  regulation  is  so  far-reaching 
that  employee  benefits  must  now  be 
painstakingly  analyzed  to  determine 
what  is  a  "benefit."  what  constitutes  a 
separate  "plan."  and  even  who  is 
"highly  compensated."  Then  the  em- 
ployers must  statistically  determine  if 
they  are  divided  fairly  between  highly 
paid  employees  and  rank-and-file 
workers. 

What  is  more,  part-time  employees 
must  be  included  in  the  calculations  to 
determine  whether  plans  are  discrimi- 
natory. Of  course,  most  part-time 
workers  are  already  covered  by  their 
spouse's  employer,  or  their  parents' 
health  coverage,  or  by  their  primary 
employer  if  they  are  working  a  second 
Job.  This  creates  a  great— and  unneces- 
sary—burden in  trying  to  figure  out 
who  really  does  have  health  benefits 
and  who  doesn't. 

I  understand  one  of  the  testing  for- 
mulas to  read: 

At  least  SO  percent  of  the  employees  par- 
ttrip^Upg  In  a  plan  must  be  non-highly  com- 
penMUed.  unlcH  the  percentage  of  highly 
compoosated  employees  Is  equal  to  or  great- 
er than  the  percentage  of  highly  compen- 
sated employees  participating  In  the  plan. 
Secondly.  90  percent  of  non-H.C.E.'s  must 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  a  plan  with  an 
employer-provided  benefit  equal  to  at  least 
SO  percent  of  the  most  valuable  benefit  pro- 
vided to  H.C.X.'a 

The  problem.  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
In  the  1986  tax  reform  bill  Congress 
included  this  seemingly  minor  provi- 
sion that  had  very,  very  noble  inten- 
tions. Many  Senators  in  this  Chamber 
including  this  Senator  voted  for  that 
1986  tax  reform  bill.  Section  89 
seemed  to  be  a  minor  provision  that 
affected  health  and  other  welfare-type 
benefits,  which  employers  routinely 
provide  for  many  of  their  employees. 
and  the  Treasury  Department  suggest- 
ed that  these  benefits,  which  are  tax 
deductible  to  employers  Just  as  wages 
are  tax  deductible,  perhaps  should  be 
regarded  as  income  to  their  employees. 


Congress  of  course  was  not  about  to 
have  any  part  of  that,  which  we  con- 
sidered to  be  nonsense  on  the  Treas- 
ury's point  of  view.  However,  someone 
had  the  idea  that  we  might  restrict 
the  ability  of  employees  to  receive  tax- 
sheltered  health  benefits,  and  that 
was  the  origin  of  section  89.  Employ- 
ees who  receive  more  than  some  aver- 
age level  of  health  benefits  from  their 
employers  would  have  to  pay  income 
tax  on  those  benefits. 

The  problem  is,  Mr.  President,  in 
trying  to  determine  what  is  excessive, 
and  section  89  of  the  Tax  Code  sets 
out  a  very  complicated  series  of  tests 
and  measurements  employers  have  to 
perform  to  determine  if  the  benefits 
for  more  valuable,  more  highly  com- 
pensated employees  are  excessive  or 
not.  This  has  turned  into  a  great 
nightmare,  a  complete  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  99th  Congress,  and  I  think 
we  should  go  back  and  correct  it  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

One  of  my  very  good  friends  who  is  a 
tax  accountant  and  who  worked  on  my 
staff  here  during  this  time  who  had  a 
great  hand  in  helping  us  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  at  that  time,  Dwlght 
Ripley,  always  makes  the  point  to  me 
that  if  you  fellows  in  Congress  could 
Just  fix  these  things  as  fast  as  you  can 
foul  them  up  in  the  Tax  Code,  it 
would  be  very  helpful.  I  think  this  is 
an  instance  where  we  in  the  Congress 
need  to  go  back  and  fix  section  89, 
which  establishes  a  highly  complex 
new  requirement  for  tax  exemption  of 
employee  benefits.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  do  this. 

This  regulation  is  so  far-reaching 
that  employee  benefits  must  now  be 
painstakingly  analyzed  to  determine 
what  is  a  benefit,  what  constitutes  a 
separate  plan,  and  even  who  is  highly 
compensated.  Then  the  employer  must 
statistically  determine  if  the  benefits 
are  divided  fairly  between  the  highly 
paid  employees  and  the  rank  and  file 
workers.  What  is  more,  part-time  em- 
ployees must  be  included  in  the  calcu- 
lations to  determine  whether  the  ben- 
efit plans  are  discriminatory.  Of 
course,  most  of  the  part-time  workers 
are  already  covered  by  someone  else, 
usually  a  spouse's  employer  or  their 
parents'  health  coverage  or  as  a  pri- 
mary employee  if  they  are  worldng  in 
a  secondary  Job.  This  creates  a  great 
and  unnecessary  burden  in  trying  to 
figure  out  who  really  has  health  bene- 
fits and  who  does  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  again  quote 
one  of  the  testing  formulas  to  show 
you  what  we  are  dealing  with  in  this 
case. 

At  least  50  percent  of  the  employees  par- 
ticipating In  a  plan  must  be  nonhlghly  com- 
pensated, unless  the  percentage  of  highly 
compensated  employees  is  equal  to  or  great- 
er than  the  percentage  of  highly  compen- 
sated employees  particpatlng  in  the  plan. 

Secondly,  BO  percent  of  non-H.C.E.'s  must 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  a  plan  with  an 
employer-provided  benefit  equal  to  at  least 


50  percent  of  the  most  valuable  benefit  pro- 
vided to  H.C.E.'8. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  most  of  us  here 
in  this  Chamber  have  had  the  benefit 
of  some  education.  We  have  been  sent 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  represent  the 
people.  I  have  been  sent  to  represent 
my  State,  and  we  hate  to  say  in  public 
that  we  cannot  understand  some  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  which 
we  are  responsible  in  some  way  for 
having  helped  pass.  I  can  be  honest 
with  my  colleagues.  What  I  Just  read, 
to  most  of  us,  Is  very  difficult  to  deci- 
pher. You  feel  like  you  need  some  kind 
of  an  intelligence  agent  who  is  a 
trained  code  breaker  to  understand  ex- 
actly what  it  means.  It  Just  does  not 
make  sense. 

Now,  if  that  is  the  case  for  us  who 
are  In  the  Congress,  I  wonder  what  it 
does  to  the  employers  of  America,  who 
are  trying  to  worry  about  what  it 
means,  also.  So  I  think  that  is  why  we 
are  hearing  from  so  many  of  our  con- 
stituents. It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  LaFalce  bill  in  the  other  body  has 
over  300  sponsors  at  this  time,  to 
repeal  outright  section  89.  Where  has 
common  sense  gone  with  respect  to 
this? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  entire  test- 
ing process  under  section  89  is  so  per- 
plexing that  many  employers  are  writ- 
ing to  me  and  to  other  Senators  in- 
forming us  that  they  are  simply  going 
to  drop  their  employee  benefit  plans. 
That  is  certainly  an  unintended  conse- 
quence of  section  89.  If  anything,  what 
I  would  like  to  see  is  more  people, 
more  employers,  offer  more  health 
benefits  to  their  workers,  not  the  can- 
cellation of  plans  because  of  an  un- 
foreseen but  excessive  regulation 
which  is  burdening  them.  That  is 
really  what  this  is  all  about,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  think  that  that  is  why  I  would 
expect  that  we  would  have  a  strong 
vote  on  this,  to  urge  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  to  move  a  bill  over 
here  so  that  we  can  act  on  it.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  for  already 
scheduling  hearings  on  May  9  on  this 
subject,  so  we  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  can  look  at  this  issue  very 
carefully. 

Many  articles  that  I  have  read  claim 
that  to  expect  small  business  to  under- 
stand section  89  is  ludicrous.  I  em- 
phatically agree.  I  think  Thomas  VesJ, 
of  Touche  Ross  &  Company,  l>est  sum- 
marized this  entire  regulation  when  he 
claimed  that  if  King  Greorge  and  Par- 
liaunent  had  come  up  with  anything 
like  section  89,  it  would  not  have  taken 
7  years  to  win  the  Revolutionary  War. 
I  totally  agree  with  them.  These  are 
the  kind  of  things  that  absolutely 
make  cynics  out  of  Americans  toward 
the  Congress,  toward  the  IRS,  and 
toward  the  institution  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment In  general. 
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I  want  to  emphasize  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  this  bizarre  example  of  the 
"leftwlng  social  agenda"  of  those  who 
would  mandate  all  wages,  benefits,  and 
working  conditions  to  the  employers 
of  America.  Few  argue  against  the  fact 
that  compliance  with  these  regula- 
tions is  going  to  cost  businesses  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars.  Yet, 
one  of  the  arguments  against  the 
repeal  of  section  89  is  that  we  will  lose 
some  tax  revenues  we  might  otherwise 
collect  from  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees, who  would  have  to  pay  more 
income  tax  due  to  their  health  bene- 
fits under  section  89. 

There  is  absolutely  no  way,  in  my 
view,  no  matter  what  the  number 
crunchers  come  up  with,  that  we  are 
going  to  lose  tax  revenue  by  delaying 
this  for  a  year,  substantially  reforming 
it,  or  outright  repealing  it,  because 
those  who  would  have  to  pay  more 
income  taxes  due  to  their  health  bene- 
fits would  be  only  half  the  revenue 
effect.  The  other  half  of  it  Is  that  it 
costs  money  to  comply  with  this.  The 
Joint  Tax  Committee  may  have  come 
up  with  an  idea  that  if  we  delay  or 
repeal  section  89,  the  tax  revenue 
woiUd  be  $300  million  less  in  1989 
alone.  Thus,  if  we  repeal  or  delay  it  for 
1  year,  we  supposedly  have  to  come  up 
with  a  revenue  offset. 

Mr.  President,  that  revenue  estimat- 
ing system  is  psirt  of  the  problem.  The 
best  estimate  we  have  is  that  it  will 
cost  a  billion  dollars  of  private  sector 
money  to  comply  with  section  89.  Busi- 
nesses have  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  34 
percent.  The  money  for  compliance 
would  be  money  that  would  otherwise 
have  not  been  spent  and  would  be  in 
the  profit  colimui  of  America's  compa- 
nies, and  that  will  mean  that  we  will 
lose  about  $340  million  a  year  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  from  lower  profits. 

So  I  claim.  Mr.  President,  and  I  be- 
lieve to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  that 
repeal  of  section  89  will  not  cost  Treas- 
ury and  revenue,  and  it  would  certain- 
ly make  American  business  more  pro- 
ductive not  to  have  to  comply  with  it; 
and  more  Americans  will  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  health  care  plans,  if  it  is  re- 
pealed, than  if  it  stays  on  the  books. 

So  the  end  result  of  this  Govern- 
ment intervention  is  going  to  be  quite 
simple:  If  we  in  the  Congress  do  not 
act  soon,  businesses  in  our  respective 
States  are  going  to  be  dropping  all  em- 
ployee benefits,  and  they  are  going  to 
accept  the  penalties  associated  with 
noncompliance,  based  strictly  on  the 
lower  cost.  Believe  it  or  not,  some 
facets  of  the  American  economy  still 
do  operate  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  though  the  Feder- 
al Government  certainly  seems  to 
have  abandoned  these  central  tenets 
of  capitalism  when  we  try  to  excessive- 
ly regulate  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President.  Milton  Friedman,  of 
whom  I  am  a  great  admirer,  wrote 
that  fundamentally  there  are  only  two 


ways  of  coordinating  the  economic  ac- 
tivities of  millions  of  persons.  One  is 
the  technique  of  central  direction,  in- 
volving the  use  of  coercion,  the  tech- 
nique of  the  Army  and  the  totalitarian 
State.  The  other  way  Is  volimtary  co- 
operation of  individuals,  the  technique 
of  the  marketplace. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment, 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
1986,  when  the  Tax  Reform  Act  was 
passed,  were  intending  to  promote  the 
second  thesis  of  Dr.  Friedman,  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  individuals,  free 
men  and  women  working  through  free 
institutions,  to  solve  economic  prob- 
lems, not  the  use  of  force  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  what  should 
happen  with  respect  to  who  has  medi- 
cal benefits  and  who  does  not.  I  think 
this  is  a  great  opportunity  for  us 
today,  and  I  know  that  I  have  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  constituents  in 
Idaho  about  section  89.  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  have  thousands  of  let- 
ters from  their  constituents,  and  I 
hope  that  we  wiU  be  able  to  correct 
this  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  submit  in  clos- 
ing that  my  reason  for  offering  this 
amendment  is  very  simple:  The  legisla- 
tion only  requests  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  take  action  regarding 
what  I  would  call  a  legislative  night- 
mare. 

I  am  hopeful  that  with  additional 
time.  Congress  will  either  see  fit  to 
repeal  section  89  or  to  modify  it  to  the 
extent  that  business  and  the  citizens 
will  not  be  tortured  by  this  Implemen- 
tation. We  must  postpone  it,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  send  a  message 
to  the  business  community  not  to  drop 
their  benefit  programs  and  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  correct  this,  so  that  we 
will  not  have  millions  of  Americans 
find  out  that  they  have  been  dropped 
from  programs  because  of  a  decision 
by  their  companies  that  they  were 
unable  to  afford  the  cost  of  compli- 
ance with  the  current  law. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  to- 
gether and  let  us  correct  the  mistake, 
and  I  think  that  it  will  be  of  benefit  to 
all  of  us,  all  Americans,  of  all  political 
persuasions  and  parties  we  happen  to 
be  In.  This  is  simply  a  problem  that 
should  be  fixed. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  bearing 
with  me  on  these  remarks.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senators  Lugar, 
Grassley,  Warner,  and  Baucus  also 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  they  will  be  added. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  President  Reagan's  tax  reform  pro- 
posals in  the  1986  tax  reform  bill,  was 
to  put  nondiscrimination  rules  on  tax- 
favored  employee  benefits.  The  Idea 


being  that  rank  and  file  employees 
would  have  health  benefits,  and  other 
tax-favored  benefits,  that  were  compa- 
rable to  those  provided  to  the  higher- 
paid  employees.  Some  also  hoped  that 
perhaps  this  would  result  in  a  further 
extension  of  health  Insurance  benefits 
to  additional  employees.  Those  gotJs 
were  admirable.  And  the  Congress  fol- 
lowed the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. But  now  it  is  obvious  that  the 
niles  are  not  working.  They  are  not  ac- 
complishing their  objectives. 

The  complexity  of  these  rules  is  ex- 
ceedingly onerous,  resulting  in  all 
kinds  of  additional  costs  in  trying  to 
interpret  the  law  and  the  regulations. 
Businesses  caimot  understand  the 
rules  well  enough  to  comply  and, 
worse  yet,  the  complexity  In  the  rules 
is  leading  to  the  closing  down  of  many 
of  small  business  health  and  other  em- 
ployee benefit  plans. 

Something  has  to  be  done  about  the 
section  89  rules.  Major  surgery  is 
needed  and  it  is  needed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, I  plan  to  Introduce  legislation 
which  will  make  these  rules  work.  I 
axa  talking  about  major  surgery  on 
section  89.  I  wiU  work  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Finance  Committee  and 
be  delighted  to  have  the  suggestions  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  other 
Senators  who  are  concerned  about  the 
implementation  of  this  legislation. 

Significant  work  has  already  been 
done  by  Finance  Committee  members. 
Senator  Boren  will  chair  hearings  in 
the  Small  Business  Committee  later 
this  week.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  grappling  with 
these  complex  issues. 

The  next  step  for  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  having  hearings  that  I  have 
set  for  May  9.  At  that  hearing  we  will 
explore  the  problems  that  business  is 
incurring  with  section  89  rules  and 
work  on  specific  proposals  to  amend 
them. 

I  agree  that  substantial  modification 
of  section  89  has  to  be  accomplished 
and  soon.  And  as  a  result  of  that,  I  will 
vote  for  the  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution that  is  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Prtor]. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago  when  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  offered  his  amendment  I  did  not 
know  that  this  was  going  to  in  fact  be 
offered  in  the  Senate  today.  I  prob- 
ably should  have  been  aware  of  it  but 
I  was  not. 

I  do  say  when  he  offered  and  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  I  had  decided  at 
that  moment  that  I  would  oppose  the 
amendment    of    the    Senator    from 
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Idaho.  Upon  reading  the  amendment 
very  carefully,  specifically  the  last  sen- 
tence "The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  hereby  requests  the  House  of 
Representatives  immediately  to  adopt 
and  send  to  the  Senate  for  consider- 
ation a  bill  to  repeal  or  to  modify  sub- 
stantially section  89  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  effective  December  31, 
1989,"  I  have  decided  to  support,  with 
some  hesitation,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho's  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

However.  I  do  not  know  that  today 
we  should  be  saying  let  us  repeal  sec- 
tion 89.  Obviously,  it  is  the  popular 
thing  to  do.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  We  have  wrestled 
with  section  89  and  the  impact  of  sec- 
tion 89  on  businesses,  especially  small 
businesses.  Additionally,  we  have  yet 
to  decide  the  impact  of  the  massive 
regulations  from  the  IRS,  some  200 
pages  on  section  89  implementation. 
We  have  received  many  letters  from 
our  constituents,  especially  from  small 
business  who  frankly  cannot  figure 
out  what  to  do  under  section  89  nor 
what  the  rules  of  the  game  might  be. 

About  3  weeks  ago,  I  introduced  a 
section  89  simplification  bill.  Today  I 
have  35  cosponsors  in  this  body  on 
that  particular  piece  of  legislation.  We 
are  today  meeting  with  groups  who 
represent  the  small  business  people 
from  across  our  country,  the  medium- 
sized  businesses,  and  the  large  busi- 
nesses. We  are  asking  them  for  their 
constructive  criticisms  and  possible 
amendments  to  this  legislation  to  see 
if  we  cannot  make  section  89  livable. 

If  we  do  not  make  section  89  livable. 
but  instead  simply  repeal  section  89. 
Mr.  President.  I  shudder  at  the  conse- 
quences. I  shudder  at  the  conse- 
quences of  what  may  be  forthcoming 
with  regard  to  the  taxation  of  fringe 
benefits. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  I  do  it  only  because 
of  that  little  sentence  in  there  that 
says  to  rep^  or  to  modify.  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  give  this  resolution  a 
chance  to  see  how  many  Members  are 
interested  in  doing  something  about 
section  89. 

Like  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  will  support 
the  Senator's  resolution  under  the 
condition  that  the  modification  provi- 
sion rather  than  the  outright  repeal 
will  be  the  message  that  we  will  be 
sending  forth  from  this  body  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  at  this 
time,  if  I  might,  add  new  names  as  co- 
sponsors  to  S.  654.  which  have  come  in 
in  the  last  24  hours,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Bskaux.  Mr.  Fowlxr, 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Wikth.  Mr.  Matsuwaga. 
Mr.  SiMOH.  Mr.  Ihoitye,  Mr.  Grassley. 
and  Bir.  SAasm.  This  now  brings  the 
total  to  35.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  654.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  resolution. 

Last  year  In  connection  with  the 
Technical  Corrections  Act,  I  supported 
amendments  intended  to  simplify  the 
nondiscrimination  rules  for  employer 
health  and  benefit  plans  contained  in 
section  89  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  It  is  now  clear  that  these 
changes  were  not  enough.  Accordingly, 
on  the  first  day  of  this  session,  I 
Joined  with  Senator  Stmms  and  others 
in  sponsoring  legislation  which  would 
delay  the  effective  date  of  section  89 
for  1  year  so  that  workable  rules  could 
be  developed. 

I  have  received  letters  from  busi- 
nessmen across  the  coimtry,  despair- 
ing of  the  compliance  burdens  Imposed 
by  section  89.  In  most  cases  these  com- 
plaints are  Justified.  In  fact,  section  89 
compliance  costs  are  now  estimated  to 
exceed  even  the  substantial  tax  reve- 
nue raised  by  section  89,  itself.  This 
situation  is  intolerable. 

This  resolution  requests  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  address  this  situ- 
ation at  once  by  adopting  legislation 
which  eliminates  the  disproportionate 
compliance  burdens  now  imposed  by 
section  89. 

The  aim  of  section  89— to  deny  a 
Federal  tax  subsidy  to  discriminatory 
benefit  plans— is  valid.  But  the  price  of 
the  current  rules  on  American  busi- 
ness is  clearly  too  high. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  encour- 
aging employers  to  enact  and  maintain 
employee  benefit  plans  that  are  bal- 
anced and  fair  is  a  worthwhile  goal, 
yet  the  present  law  has  the  opposite 
effect. 

Section  89  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  was  designed  and  enacted  with 
the  Intention  of  promoting  fairness  in 
employer-sponsored  benefit  plans  by 
discouraging  plans  that  favor  highly 
compensated  employees  over  other 
employees.  Yet,  the  statute  as  it  now 
reads  is  too  complex  and  too  expensive 
to  administer.  The  costs  and  risks  to 
an  employer  of  administering  a  benefit 
plan  under  the  gun  of  section  89  are 
for  most  small  businesses  prohibitive. 
Section  89  will  have  the  effect  of  forc- 
ing many  small  businesses  to  simplify 
their  plans  by  reducing  health  benefit 
options  and  cutting  back  on  subsidized 
health  coverage.  Many  are  considering 
dropping  their  benefit  plans  altogeth- 
er. 

This  complex  provision  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  goes  far  beyond 
simply  ensuring  against  discrimination 
in  plan  structures.  Section  89  actually 
redefines  discrimination.  Equal  access 
by  all  employees  is  no  longer  enough. 
Section  89  requires  employers  to 
ensure  equal  participation  between 
highly  compensated  employees  and 
those  not  highly  compensated. 

Section  89  will  require  businesses  to 
collect  and  analyze  a  massive  amount 


of  information  about  their  benefit 
plans  in  order  to  comply  with  the  new 
tests  that  are  established.  Under  sec- 
tion 89  all  benefit  plans  will  be  subject 
to  two  types  of  tests:  First,  nondis- 
crimination requirements,  in  other 
words,  it  tests  the  plan  to  determine 
whether  highly  compensated  employ- 
ees are  disproportionately  benefited 
vis-a-vis  other  employees;  second,  qual- 
ification requirements,  in  other  words, 
it  requires  minimum  standards  for  es- 
tablishing and  communicating  benefit 
plans. 

Both  employers  and  employees 
could  face  significant  new  taxes  under 
section  89  if  the  employer  fails  to  fully 
comply  with  any  of  its  many  and  com- 
plex provisions.  For  example,  an  em- 
ployer that  failed  to  meet  the  qualifi- 
cation requirement  in  a  situation 
where  his  employee  had  received 
$100,000  in  benefits  for  catastrophic 
medical  expenses  during  the  preceding 
year  could  be  compelled  to  pay  an 
excise  tax  of  $28,000  just  for  that  one 
employee,  while  the  employee  himself 
could  also  be  taxed  on  the  entire 
$100,000.  The  results  of  section  89  will 
therefore  be  to  punish  both  employers 
and  employees  for  providing  and 
taking  part  in  a  health  benefit  plan. 
This  makes  for  bad  public  policy. 

Section  89  creates  many  more  prob- 
lems than  it  attempts  to  solve.  The  so- 
lution to  the  problems  section  89  cre- 
ates is  to  substantially  revise  or  simply 
repeal  section  89.  I  am  therefore 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Symms-Lott  amendment  to  section  89. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  Join  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Idaho  in  his  effort  to  free  small 
businesses  of  the  burden  of  section  89 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 1  have 
cosponsored  both  his  bill  to  delay  im- 
plementation of  this  provision  for  1 
year  and  Senator  Lott's  bill  to  repeal 
it  all  together. 

I  originally  thought  it  best  to  go  for 
a  delay  since  the  intent  of  section  89  is 
good.  No  one  can  argue  against  fair 
benefits  treatment  for  all  employees. 
However,  like  most  of  the  Members  in 
this  body,  I  have  heard  the  outcry  of 
the  small  businesses  in  my  State  about 
the  costs  of  complying  with  section  89. 
And  in  a  State  where  all  of  the  busi- 
nesses can  be  considered  small— that 
cry  csune  through  loud  and  clear.  In 
fact,  one  company  in  my  State  esti- 
mates it  will  cost  them  $12,000  a  year 
to  Just  test  all  of  their  plans.  They  will 
probably  have  to  hire  a  full  time  staff 
person  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  89.  This  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  bureaucratic  burden  that  Wash- 
ington. DC,  so  often  places  on  the 
backs  of  small  businesses  throughout 
our  country. 

I  then  decided  to  support  Senator 
LoTT  in  his  repeal  effort  for  that 
reason,  but  not  that  reason  alone.  I 
was  convinced  that  repeal  would  be 
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the  best  solution  when  an  accounting 
firm  in  Helena,  MT,  told  me  that  five 
of  their  clients  have  already  decided  to 
drop  their  benefits  plans  in  order  to 
avoid  costly  compliance  with  section 
89.  Many  other  businesses  are  consid- 
ering taking  the  same  action,  but  they 
are  waiting  to  see  if  their  warnings 
will  be  heeded  out  here.  Now,  employ- 
ees are  the  ones  getting  hurt  because 
even  If  their  employer  gave  them 
salary  increases  to  help  pay  for  their 
own  plans,  it  Is  unlikely  that  they  will 
be  able  to  find  an  individual  plan  that 
compares  with  a  employer-provided 
group  plan.  In  fact,  the  rank-and-file 
worker  will  be  hurt  the  most  because 
they  will  be  least  able  to  afford  an  in- 
dividual plan.  With  all  of  the  recent 
news  about  the  nimiber  of  uninsured 
workers,  section  89  is  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

This  amendment,  which  is  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  asking  the  House  to  pass 
leg^lation  to  repeal  or  substantially 
modify  section  89,  is  the  first  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  supporting  this 
amendment  and  sending  a  positive 
signal  to  all  small  businesses  and  their 
rank-and-file  employees. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  from  many  Oregonians 
and  others  across  the  Nation  that  sec- 
tion 89  is  too  burdensome  to  comply 
with.  I  am  convinced  that  it  should  be 
made  more  workable.  The  Finance 
Committee  will  be  exploring  these 
problems  at  its  hearing  on  section  89 
next  month.  This  will  be  a  good  first 
step  to  develop  proposals  to  address 
employers  concerns  about  section  89. 

However,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
suggestion  in  this  resolution  that  sec- 
tion 89  should  be  repealed.  Section  89 
was  enacted  as  part  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  It  was  one  of  the 
many  reforms  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  make  our  tax  system  fairer. 

For  years,  we  have  had  nondiscrim- 
ination rules  for  pension  plans.  Sec- 
tion 89  extends  this  concept  to  em- 
ployer provided  health  benefits.  The 
section  89  rules  are  designed  to  ensure 
employers  treat  their  employees  fairly. 
No  longer  can  employers  give  the  best 
health  benefits  to  highly  compensated 
employees,  while  giving  only  modest 
health  benefits  to  the  average  worker. 

The  Treasury's  tax  reform  proposals 
in  November  1984  and  May  1985— 
Treasury  I  and  II— would  have  capped 
the  amount  of  health  benefits  which 
can  be  provided  tax  free  to  all  employ- 
ees. As  an  alternative  to  this,  we 
choose  to  enact  the  section  89  nondis- 
crimination rules.  I  believe  that  sug- 
gesting section  89  be  repealed  will 
reopen  the  issue  of  taxing  employer- 
provided  health  benefits  again.  This 
would  be  unfortunate.  It  was  a  bad 
idea  in  1986  and  is  a  bad  idea  now. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  this  resolu- 
tion sends  the  wrong  signal  to  taxpay- 
ers. By  suggesting  that  section  89  may 


be  repealed.  It  encourages  taxpayers  to 
not  comply  with  the  law.  Section  89 
became  effective  Jtinuary  1,  1989,  and 
many  taxpayers  are  already  in  compli- 
ance. They  will  think  twice  before  in- 
curring costs  to  comply  with  a  contro- 
versial statute  in  the  future. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
section  89  needs  to  be  simplified,  and 
this  should  be  a  high  priority  for  the 
Finance  Committee.  But  section  89 
should  not  be  repealed.  Employers 
should  not  be  permitted  to  discrimi- 
nate against  the  average  worker  in 
providing  health  benefits^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  LottI. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Stmms]  in  sponsoring  the  amend- 
ment and  also  commend  the  bipartisan 
group  that  is  supporting  legislation 
that  would  delay,  modify,  or  prefer- 
ably repeal  section  89. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  the  com- 
ments from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Ptoance  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentseh]  and  the  comments  from  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]. 

It  is  obvious  there  is  a  lot  of  concern 
across  the  aisle  about  what  section  89 
is  requiring,  the  complexity  and  the 
difficulties  that  biislness  and  industry 
are  finding  in  trying  to  deal  with  this 
legislation. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  I  have 
felt  very  strongly  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  when  I  started  looking  at 
the  ramifications  of  section  89  that  It 
should  be  repealed.  There  are  now 
biUs  pending  that  would  delay  It,  and  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
one  that  would  delay  it  for  a  year,  sev- 
eral perhaps  bills  that  would  modify 
it,  although  I  think  we  are  going  to 
find  It  is  going  to  be  very,  very  diffi- 
cult to  modify  section  89  In  a  way  that 
would  be  acceptable  and  understand- 
able to  small  businessmen  and  women 
In  particular,  and  still  get  the  job 
done.  That  was  the  desire  when  the 
section  was  originally  adopted.  So  I 
think  It  should  be  repealed  and  have 
Introduced  my  own  legislation  to  ac- 
complish that  goal. 

I  should  emphasize  that  in  the  other 
body  now  legislation  that  would  repeal 
section  89  now  has  over  280  cospon- 
sors.  There  is  very  strong  sentiment  In 
the  other  body,  and  I  do  need  to  em- 
phasize, I  think,  also  that  the  amend- 
ments we  are  considering  here  today 
are  In  the  form  of  a  sense  of  the 
Senate.  That  way  we  avoid  constitu- 
tional problems  with  regard  to  origina- 
tion of  the  legislation.  We  also  avoid 
the  problem  of  this  being  a  nonger- 
mane  amendment. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  proper  way  to  go 
at  this  time.  It  heightens  the  Interest 
and  the  awareness  of  the  American 
people  about  section  89.  It  puts  the 
Senate  on  notice  that  there  Is  a  very 


strong  feeling  about  it  and  It  requests 
the  House  to  take  early  action. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  has  Indicated  that 
the  there  will  be  hearings  In  his  com- 
mittee on  May  9. 

I  wish  to  take  a  minute,  though,  to 
talk  a  little  bit  about  the  history  of 
such  provisions  as  this.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  direct  criticism  at  any  par- 
ticular individual  or  group.  Perhaps 
the  intent  was  noble.  Obviously,  the 
legislation  was  noble  and  had  broad 
support. 

The  1986  tax  reform  package,  while 
It  had  a  tortured  process  through  the 
Congress,  It  was  passed  and  signed  by 
the  President.  It  had  bipartisan  sup- 
port. I  voted  for  it  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly, I  must  admit. 

But  this  is  a  similar  provision  of  the 
type  we  had  in  the  past.  You  wlU  re- 
member a  few  years  ago  we  had  a  tax 
bill  that  had  a  provision  that  involved 
withholding  of  interest  and  dividends 
by  financial  institutions.  There  was  an 
uproar  about  that,  and  that  section 
was  repealed.  Not  long  after  that,  we 
had  another  tax  bill  that  required 
companies,  businesses.  Industries,  pro- 
fessional groups  to  log  mileage  on 
their  automobiles,  and  when  we  really 
realized  the  implications  of  It,  we 
changed  that  section. 

I  think  here  again,  while  we  had  ba- 
sically a  bill  with  good  intentions  and 
it  seemed  to  be  working  out  pretty 
well,  this  is  the  one  rotten  egg  perhaps 
that  was  able  to  get  through  the  proc- 
ess without  fully  understanding  what 
was  happening.  I  think  It  is  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing. 

While  we  would  like  to  make  sure 
that  employers  and  employees  have  an 
opportimity  to  get  a  benefit  coverage, 
whether  it  is  health  or  other  types, 
what  we  are  seeing  happening  here  is 
that  it  is  so  complex  and  so  difficult 
and  so  costly  to  implement  this  section 
that  many  businesses  are  just  drop- 
ping their  benefit  plans.  So  the  people 
we  Intended  to  help  are  not  being 
helped  and  people  we  did  not  intend  to 
hurt  are  being  hurt.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  is  not  working. 

Maybe  big  industries  in  this  country 
can  comply  with  it.  They  have  lawyers 
and  accountants  and  CPA's  and  all 
types  of  professional  people  on  their 
payrolls  that  can  do  the  Job.  But  a 
small  business,  owned  by  a  man  or 
woman,  has  real  difficulty  with  this. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  correspondence 
and  a  lot  of  calls.  I  have  a  handwritten 
letter  here  with  me  this  morning  from 
a  lady  from  Biloxi,  MS,  that  is  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  comply  with  it.  She 
says:  "I  can't  understand  it.  It  is  costly 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  drop  a 
very  important  benefit  plan  that  we 
have  for  our  company." 

I  think  we  should  emphasize  for  a 
moment  here  who  is  helped  by  this. 
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Maybe  the  Treaaury  Department.  You 
know,  thte  is  the  type  of  idea  that 
seems  to  be  reg\irgitated  up  from  the 
bowels  of  the  TreasiuTr  Department 
every  time  we  have  a  tax  bill.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  come  up  with  these 
ideas. 

It  also  perplexes  me  when  I  hear 
people  worrying  about  or  putting  the 
emphasis  on.  well,  we  will  gain  this 
much  revenue  or  we  will  lose  that 
much  revenue  from  the  Treasury. 
Who  is  it  that  worries  about  the  small 
businessmen  and  women  who  have  to 
pay  these  revenues  into  the  Treasury? 
I  think  it  is  ridiculous  that  we  put  all 
the  emphasis  on.  well,  dollars  may  be 
gained  or  lost.  What  about  the  people 
that  are  out  there  working  and  paying 
their  taxes,  doing  the  job  and  trying 
to  look  after  their  employees? 

So  maybe  Treasury  will  like  it  be- 
cause they  might  have  to  hire  some 
more  people  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments of  section  89. 

For  consultants,  it  may  be  a  consult- 
ant's dream.  But.  you  know.  I  have 
one  technique,  one  anterma  that  I  use 
to  sense  when  we  have  gone  too  far. 
When  I  start  getting  calls  from  the 
consultants  and  the  CPA's,  people 
that  have  to  tell  business  and  Industry 
how  to  do  these  things,  when  they 
start  calling  and  saying.  "Give  us 
relief;  we  can't  even  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  are  being  asked  by  our  cli- 
ents." we  then  know  we  have  gone  too 
far. 

Who  does  it  hurt?  It  hurts  the  tax- 
payer, I  think,  and  It  obviously  hurts 
tanaW  buslnessmen  and  women. 

So  I  emphasize  these  points.  There 
are  enormous  compliance  costs;  very 
complex  rules  that  took  the  IRS  up 
until  March  to  even  get  on  the  books. 
And  that  really  has  not  helped  much. 
And  it  assimies  the  worst  of  employ- 
ers. This  section  assumes  that  employ- 
ers do  not  want  to  have  coverage,  ben- 
efit plans  for  their  employees.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Is  the  case.  I  believe  most 
of  them  are  committed  to  providing 
that  sort  of  coverage  for  their  employ- 
So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.  It  is  the  mini- 
mum that  we  should  do  now.  It  is  one 
step  toward  what  I  think  should 
happen,  and  that  is  the  outright 
repeal  of  section  89  and  let  us  go  on 
about  our  business  in  other  ways. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  his  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  word  "revolved"  In  both 
the  first-  and  second-degree  amend- 
ments be  changed  to  the  word  "de- 
clared" to  conform  to  the  style  of  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  wording  will  be 
changed  in  accordance  with  the  Sena- 
tor's request. 

The  amendments,  as  modified,  are  as 
follows: 


AMKifsiixirT  No.  33 

Insert  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

Sic.  .  Declared,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate: 

(1)  that  section  89  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  Imposes  an  Intolerable  and 
unjustified  burden  of  compliance  upon  em- 
ployers, far  out  of  proportion  to  any  social 
benefits  supposedly  gained  by  establishing  a 
policy  in  the  tax  code  limiting  the  differ- 
ences in  health  and  other  nontaxable  bene- 
fits an  employer  may  provide  as  tax -deducti- 
ble compensation  for  employees;  and,  there- 
fore 

(2)  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  hereby 
requests  the  House  of  Representatives  im- 
mediately to  adopt  and  send  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration  a  bill  to  repeal  or  to 
modify  substantially  section  89  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

AMEIfDKEIfT  No.  24 

In  the  amendment  numbered  23,  as  modi- 
fied, proposed  by  Mr.  Stmms.  strike  all  after 
the  word  "Sec.  ."  on  line  3  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Declared,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 

(1)  that  section  89  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  im[>oses  an  intolerable  and 
unjustified  burden  of  compliance  upon  em- 
ployers, far  out  of  proportion  to  any  social 
benefits  supposedly  gained  by  establishing  a 
policy  in  the  tax  code  limiting  the  differ- 
ences in  health  and  other  nontaxable  bene- 
fits an  employer  may  provide  as  tax -deducti- 
ble compensation  for  employees;  and,  there- 
fore 

(2)  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  hereby 
requests  the  House  of  Representatives  im- 
mediately to  adopt  and  send  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration  a  bill  to  repeal  or  to 
modify  substantially  section  89  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  effective  December  31, 
1988. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  this  effort  to  rid 
our  business  community  of  the  over- 
burdensome  nondiscrimination  rules 
applied  to  employee  benefit  plans 
known  as  section  89.  Section  89  Is  a 
businessman's  nightmare.  It  is  full  of 
so  naany  complicated  eligibility  tests 
and  so  many  restrictions,  that  it  took 
the  experts  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  over  2  years  to  figure  out  the 
guidelines. 

The  IRS  guidelines  were  to  be  ready 
for  businesses  by  November  1988.  It 
was  not  until  March  1989,  that  the 
IRS  finally  released  the  guidelines  for 
section  89—3  months  after  the  law  al- 
ready was  in  effect. 

How  can  we  expect  U.S.  businessmen 
and  women  to  understand  the  kind  of 
benefits  they  need  to  be  providing 
their  employees  when  the  IRS  Is 
having  trouble  figuring  out  the  guide- 
lines themselves?  The  attorneys  and 
accountants  are  warming  up  their 
adding  machines  In  anticipation  of  all 
the  new  business. 

The  costly  data-gathering  require- 
ments and  complicated  valuation  rules 
to  test  the  eligibility  and  benefit  provi- 
sions of  each  plan  are  so  burdensome 
that  I  am  afraid  section  89  will  not  be 
fulfilling  its  intended  purpose  to  pro- 
vide employees  with  fair,  and  in  many 


cases,  increased  benefits.  I'm  afraid 
section  89  will  have  the  opposite 
effect. 

Those  firms  that  do  not  now  offer 
health  benefits  will  be  further  discour- 
aged to  do  so.  And  those  businesses 
that  do  provide  health  benefit  plans 
will  be  Inclined  to  reduce  the  bene- 
fits—eliminate dependent  coverage, 
for  example— or  terminate  their  plans 
altogether. 

Section  89  is  simply  a  bad  law  that 
ought  to  be  repealed  or  rewritten  to 
best  suit  the  needs  of  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee.  As  It  stands 
now,  section  89  is  of  no  value  to  either 
party.  I  have  joined  with  my  friend 
from  Mississippi.  Senator  Lott,  in 
sponsoring  a  measure  to  outright 
repeal  the  burdensome  section  89  pro- 
visions. 

My  regret  is  that  we  are  not  consid- 
ering such  legislation  today.  I  under- 
stand that  such  an  effort  on  this  bill 
would  be  prevented  from  consider- 
ation by  a  budget  point  of  order  that 
would  be  lodged  by  some  who  do  not 
feel  as  I  do.  But.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  before  us  can  serve  as  a  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
accomplish  the  objective  I  have  stated. 
I  urge  its  support  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Symms-Lott  amendment  which 
calls  for  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  to  modify  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  section  89.  I 
agree  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho  that  section  89,  In  current 
form,  is  much  more  complex  than  is 
needed  to  guarantee  that  employees 
within  a  company  benefit  equally  from 
a  company's  tax-exempt  health  Insur- 
ance plan.  However,  while  I  am  sup- 
portive of  the  amendment,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  is  necessary  to  call  for  the 
repeal  of  this  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  While  the  end  result  of 
section  89  is  far  from  the  Initial  con- 
cept Members  of  the  Congress  had  in 
1986,  it  should  not  be  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  started 
out  with  a  simple  enough  concept  In 
1986— to  ensure  that  workers  had 
access  to  their  employer's  health  plans 
and  that  employers  did  not  Intention- 
ally or  unintentionally  exclude  low- 
paid  workers  from  participating  in 
their  best  or  executive  only  health 
plans.  However,  as  we  are  all  well 
aware,  the  Congress  instead  adopted 
ridiculously  confusing  and  complex 
rules  In  order  to  ensure  that  workers 
actually  elect  the  health  benefits 
being  offered  regardless  of  their 
Income  bracket.  As  section  89  current- 
ly stands,  the  only  thing  we  are  accom- 
plishing is  to  confuse  employers  and 
put  employees  at  risk  of  having  their 
health  benefits  stripped  away.  This 
end  result  is  far  from  the  original 
intent  we  had  just  3  years  ago  to 
ensure  equitable  health  insurance  cov- 
erage. 
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We  must  move  swiftly  to  simplify 
these  burdensome  rules  and  I  believe 
we  are  doing  that.  On  March  17  of  this 
year.  I  joined  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Arkansas  in  introducing  the  sec- 
tion 89  Simplification  Act  of  1989  to 
give  employers  an  opportunity  to 
avoid  the  tremendous  burden  of  test- 
ing health  plans  for  compliance  with 
section  89.  S.  654  provides  the  option 
of  returning  to  that  simple  concept 
the  Congress  envisioned.  This  bill  is  a 
start.  Most  importantly,  it  is  providing 
us  with  a  vehicle  to  open  up  discussion 
with  the  business  community  on  this 
most  serious  issue. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  simplify 
section  89.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
with  that.  In  my  Judgment,  S.  654  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  propose 
that  before  we  start  talking  repeal, 
first  and  foremost,  we  need  to  invest 
the  time  and  effort  to  simplify. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Symms  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  amendment  No.  23,  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
section  89  poses  an  intolerable  compli- 
ance burden  upon  the  employers  in 
this  country. 

I  applaud  the  initiative  taken  by 
Senator  Symms  in  offering  this  resolu- 
tion which  requests  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  adopt  and  send  a  bill  to 
repeal  or  modify  section  89  of  the  Tax 
Code. 

The  objective  of  section  89  was  to 
make  sure  that  employers  made  the 
same  fringe  benefits  available  to  both 
key  employees  as  well  as  the  rank  and 
file  employees.  With  25  million  unin- 
sured workers  and  worker's  families  in 
America,  encouraging  private  insur- 
ance coverage  is  a  worthwhile  goal. 

This  sounds  reasonable.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  instead  of  encouraging 
more  health  coverage  for  workers,  em- 
ployers are  dropping  their  plans  be- 
cause they  can't  figure  out  the  rules 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  new  law. 
Several  bUls  have  been  introduced  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
change  section  89  in  some  way.  These 
bills  either  repeal,  delay  or  modify 
current  law. 

I  understand  that  the  bill  on  the 
House  side  that  calls  for  a  straight 
repeal  of  section  89  has  nearly  300  co- 
sponsors. 

On  March  15  I  introduced  S.  595,  the 
section  89  Small  Business  Relief  Act  of 
1989.  My  bill  takes  a  different  ap- 
proach toward  reform.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  a  final  solution  to  the  problems 
caused  by  section  89,  but  I  do  hope  it 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  compro- 
mise. 

S.  595  proposes  five  changes  in  the 
current  law.  First,  it  would  completely 
exempt  those  businesses  with  fewer 
than  20  employees  from  the  section  89 
requirements. 

Second,  it  would  delay  the  compli- 
ance date  for  2  years  after  the  effec- 
tive; date,  which  was  January  1.  1989. 


Third  S.  595  would  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  coverage  from  17  Vi  hours  a 
week  to  25  hours. 

Fourth,  my  bill  would  reduce  the  re- 
quired coverage  percentage  in  the  "al- 
ternate coverage  test"  from  80  percent 
to  65  percent. 

Finally,  it  would  also  declare  that 
companies  offering  equal  benefits  to 
all  will  be  judged  in  compliance  with 
law  whether  or  not  all  employees 
choose  to  participate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  looking  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  to 
make  this  law  workable  for  business 
men  and  women  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  the  section  89  uni- 
form nondiscrimination  rules  are  a 
classic  case  of  good  intentions  gone 
awry.  What  began  back  in  1986  as  a 
small  provision  of  the  tax  bill  designed 
to  keep  lowly  compensated  employees 
from  being  discriminated  against  has 
taken  on  a  life  of  its  own.  Congress 
has  created  a  regulatory  monster.  Sec- 
tion 89  must  be  repealed  or  delayed, 
and  it  must  be  done  soon. 

The  case  against  section  89  is  strong 
and  convincing,  and  I  am  pleased  so 
many  of  my  Senate  colleagues  are 
working  to  stop  section  89  from  going 
into  effect  as  written. 

Who  suffers  most  from  the  section 
89  regulations?  The  answer  is  clear— 
our  Nation's  small  businesses.  Small 
businesses  are  the  backbone  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  Nearly  80  percent  of 
the  jobs  created  during  the  current 
economic  expansion  have  been  created 
by  small  businesses.  If  we  want  to  keep 
our  economy  strong,  we  need  a  strong, 
vibrant  small  business  community  to 
lead  the  way. 

But  instead,  with  these  section  89 
regulations,  we  are  hitting  the  small 
businessman  where  it  really  hurts. 
Small  companies  are  being  over- 
whelmed by  a  tidal  wave  of  paperwork. 
And  this  tidal  wave  hasn't  finished 
crashing  down  either— because  the 
IRS  has  yet  to  issue  a  great  number  of 
the  regulations  that  are  scheduled  to 
be  issued.  If  anyone  can  explain  to  me 
how  people  are  supposed  to  comply 
with  regulations  that  have  not  even 
been  written  yet,  I  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  hear  them  out. 

And  that's  not  all.  A  small  company 
can't  even  prove  on  its  own  that  it  is  in 
compliance  with  these  rules.  Instead, 
it  is  forced  to  spend  thousands  of  dol- 
lars on  benefit  consultants,  specialists 
who  even  themselves  have  problems 
trying  to  understand  these  regula- 
tions. 

Larger  companies  also  incur  great 
costs.  One  company  has  already  spent 
half  a  million  dollars  just  collecting 
the  data  necessary  to  see  if  they  are  in 
compliance.  This  is  money  that  we 
could  be  spending  to  create  new  prod- 


ucts, create  new  jobs,  or  even  expand- 
ing employee  benefits,  which  is,  after 
all,  what  section  89  was  intended  to  do 
in  the  first  place. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  group 
that  will  be  hit  hsu-d  by  these  new  reg- 
ulations—America's workers.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  irony  of  the  section  89 
debate  is  that  those  whom  this  provi- 
sion was  intended  to  benefit  may  well 
suffer  from  it.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  firms  will  expand  benefits  in  re- 
sponse to  section  89.  Less  optimistic 
scenarios  are  Just  as  likely.  We  all 
know  that  some  of  our  country's 
"highly  compensated"  employees 
could  see  their  benefits  remain  the 
same  while  their  tax  bill  increases.  An- 
other possibility  is  that  the  benefits  of 
these  highly  compensated  employees 
will  be  reduced  so  that  the  firm  can  be 
in  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  most  frightening  possibility, 
however,  is  that  companies  will  begin 
to  eliminate  coverage  entirely  for  aU 
employees  so  that  they  wiU  not  have 
to  deal  with  section  89.  Examples  of 
such  behavior  already  exist.  Take,  for 
example,  a  manufacturer  in  my  home 
State  who  employs  more  than  140 
people.  Upon  learning  of  the  section 
89  rules,  he  promptly  canceled  all  cov- 
erage, asserting  that  having  no  bene- 
fits guarantees  no  discrimination.  An- 
other firm  in  Milwaukee,  WI,  this  one 
an  archery  sales  shop,  canceled  all  its 
health  insurance  coverage  on  Febru- 
ary 1  because  section  89  was  just  too 
complex  of  them  to  handle. 

Wisconsin  is  not  unique  in  this 
regard.  A  five-employee  mining  compa- 
ny in  Arizona  stated  that  its  decision 
to  cancel  its  group  health  plan  was 
"prompted  by  the  IRS  section  89  legis- 
lation." And  the  nine-employee  hard- 
ware store  in  Florida  which  stated— 
and  this  is  a  quote— "our  (cancella- 
tion) decision  is  due  to  IRS  ruling  89 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  cancel 
this  company  benefit."  End  of  quote. 
And  how  about  a  19-employee  compa- 
ny in  Rhode  Island  which  stated, 
quote,  "The  administrative  require- 
ments and  penalty  clauses  of  section 
89  of  the  IRS  Code  are  too  excessive 
to  make  continuation  of  this  policy 
practical." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few 
examples  of  what  is  a  profoundly  dis- 
turbing trend.  I  am  convinced  that 
many  workers  throughout  the  Nation 
will  see  a  reduction  or  elimination  in 
their  benefits  because  of  the  section 
89  regulations.  We  must  not  allow  this 
to  happen. 

Mr.  President,  businesses  suffer 
from  section  89,  and  workers  suffer, 
too.  The  only  group  that  profits  from 
this  regulation  is  the  group  of  benefit 
consultants.  No  wonder  this  regulation 
has  been  called  the  "Benefit  Consult- 
ants' Full  Employment  Act." 

It  seems  clear  that  the  section  89 
regulations  are  going  to  be  changed  in 
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some  way.  A  majority  of  Members  in 
both  Houses  have  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion calling  for  delay,  repeal,  or  simpli- 
fication of  these  regulations.  Both  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
are  working  on  this  issue.  Let's  send  a 
clear  message  to  businesses  and  work- 
ers across  America.  Let's  put  the 
Senate  on  record  against  section  89. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Ui.  President.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
CoBxn  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  is  nearly  ready  to  vote 
on  this  amendment.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  there  are  some  Senators 
at  the  White  House  and  that  if  we 
could  put  in  a  quorum  they  could  be 
notified  there  will  be  a  vote  very 
shortly.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  further  requests  for  time 
on  this  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate  on  the 
amendment,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment,  as  modified,  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
LOTT].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoRc]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
the  family. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  98, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  32  Leg.] 
TEAS-98 


Chafee 

Port 

CoaU 

Fowler 

Coehnu 

Oam 

Coben 

Olenn 

Conrad 

Gorton 

Cranston 

Oraham 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Oraaley 

DaKtile 

Harfcin 

DcCoadnl 

Hatrh 

Dtaon 

Hatfield 

Dodd 

Henin 

Dole 

Heins 

Dotnenld 

Helms 

Durenberter 

Hollinn 

Csoo 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

McCain 

RockefeUer 

Jefforda 

McClure 

Rudman 

Johnaton 

MeConneU 

Sanfort 

Kanebaum 

Metaenbaum 

Sarbanes 

Kaaten 

MlkulsU 

Saaaer 

Kennedy 

MltcheU 

Shelby 

Kerrey 

Moynihan 

Simon 

Kerry 

Murkowakl 

Simpson 

Kohl 

Nlcklea 

Specter 

Lautenbert 

Nunn 

Stevens 

Leahy 

Packwood 

Symms 

Levin 

PeU 

Thurmond 

Ueberman 

Preaaler 

WaUop 

Lott 

Warner 

Lugar 

KM 

Wilson 

Mack 

Rlette 
Robb 

Wlrth 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTINO-2 
Gore  Roth 

So  amendment  No.  24  (as  modified) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  prac- 
tically every  small  businessman  I  have 
met  with  during  the  last  few  months 
has  stressed  the  urgency  of  congres- 
sional reform  or  repeal  of  the  section 
89  provisions. 

The  original  objective  of  section  89 
may  have  been  to  discourage  discrimi- 
nation in  employer-sponsored  benefit 
plans,  but  the  effect  has  been  to  dis- 
courage employers  from  offering  any 
benefit  plans  at  all.  The  recordkeeping 
and  testing  requirements  are  so  com- 
plex, and  the  penalties  for  noncompli- 
ance are  so  severe,  that  many  small 
businesses  are  finding  they  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  provide  group 
health  insurance  or  other  benefit 
plans. 

If  our  Tax  Code  is  to  be  used  to  pro- 
mote social  goals,  such  as  broader 
access  to  health  care  and  employee 
benefits,  we  should  make  sure  that  the 
tax  laws  help  accomplish  these  goals. 

Several  pieces  of  legislation  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  address 
the  problem:  bills  to  delay  implemen- 
tation of  section  89,  bills  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 89,  and  bills  making  substantive 
changes  in  the  law  to  provide  relief 
from  its  worst  excesses.  "The  cosponsor 
lists  on  all  of  these  bills  continue  to 
grow. 

It  is  clear  that  Members  of  both 
Houses  want  to  act  on  legislation 
which  will  provide  a  workable  remedy 
for  U.S.  employers. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Lott 
and  Senator  Symms  in  urging  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  initiate 
action  and  to  send  the  Senate  a  bill 
that  will  eliminate  the  problems  sec- 
tion 89  is  causing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  as  modified  and  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  23),  as  modi- 
fied and  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMElfDIIXirr  HO.  25 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  maximum  hour  ex- 
emption for  employees  receiving  remedial 
education) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Conrao 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jkp- 
roRss],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Conrad,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  25. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC  .  MAXIMUM  HOUR  EXEMPnON  FOR  EMPLOY- 
EES RECEIVING  REMEDIAL  EDUCA- 
TION. 

Section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor  Staindards  Act 
of  1988  (29  U.S.C.  207)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(q)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  10  hours  In  the  aggregate  In  any  work- 
week, any  employer  may  employ  any  em- 
ployee for  a  workweek  In  excess  of  the  max- 
imum workweek  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
without  paying  the  compensation  for  over- 
time employment  prescribed  in  such  subsec- 
tion, if  during  such  period  or  periods  the 
employee  is  receiving  remedial  education 
that  is— 

"(1)  provided  to  employees  who  lack  a 
high  school  diploma  or  educational  attain- 
ment at  the  eighth  grade  level; 

"(2)  designed  to  provide  reading  and  other 
basic  skills  at  an  eighth  grade  level  or  below: 
and 

"(3)  does  not  include  Job  specific  train- 
ing.". 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  debate  over  increasing 
the  minimum  wage,  if  you  listen  care- 
fully I  think  you  will  hear  a  certain 
amount  of  agreement  among  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  I  don't  think 
anyone  would  disagree  with  the  notion 
that  what  our  least  skilled  workers 
need  most  is  the  education  and  train- 
ing necessary  to  find  and  hold  a  good 
Job 

Obviously,  we  cannot  solve  those 
problems  in  the  course  of  debating 
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this  legislation.  But  I  think  we  can 
look  at  ways  in  which  we  might 
remove  impediments  to  workers  trying 
to  acquire  these  tools.  This  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  remove  one  of 
these  impediments. 

I  will  not  go  on  at  any  length  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  We  all 
know  that  our  work  force,  present  and 
future,  is  painfully  lacking  in  the  skills 
we  wUl  need  to  compete  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  decades  ahead.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  productivity 
and  our  standard  of  living,  let  alone 
improving  them,  we  simply  must  do  a 
better  job  of  educating  and  training 
oiu-  work  force. 

By  "we"  I  do  not  mean  merely  the 
Federal  Government,  indeed  our  role 
is  relatively  small.  State  and  local  gov- 
emment,  parents,  community  organi- 
zations, and  employers  all  will  play  a 
part. 

That  last  partner,  business,  is  al- 
ready spending  billions  upon  billions 
to  train  workers.  That's  only  proper.  It 
seems  to  me  that  employers  should  be 
principally  responsible  for  providing 
job-specific  training  that  will  inure  to 
their  benefits. 

However,  you  just  can't  train  some- 
one for  a  job  who  cannot  read,  write, 
or  perform  simple  calculations.  Before 
you  can  even  begin  to  engage  in  job 
specific  training,  you  need  to  be  sure 
that  workers  possess  minimal  lan- 
guage and  math  skills. 

As  we  all  know,  an  astounding 
number  of  adults  and  younger  workers 
lack  these  basic  skills.  Our  education 
system  has  failed  them.  As  a  result, 
employers  are  also  spending  billions  to 
provide  employees  with  the  education 
they  should  have  received  in  elementa- 
ry and  junior  high  school. 

Right  now,  there  seems  to  be  a  bit  of 
uncertainty  in  the  application  of  the 
FI^SA's  overtime  provisions  to  employ- 
er-provided remedial  education.  My 
amendment  would  resolve  this  uncer- 
tainty by  relieving  employers  of  any 
overtime  obligation  for  hours  workers 
spend  in  such  remedial  classes. 

This  amendment  sets  out  several  re- 
strictions to  prevent  employer  abuse. 
First,  classes  cannot  exceed  10  hours 
per  week.  Second,  remedial  education 
cannot  exceed  the  eighth  grade  level. 
Third,  it  cannot  contain  any  job-spe- 
cific training.  Fourth,  employers 
would  still  be  required  to  compensate 
employees  for  time  spent  in  class— at 
least  at  the  minimum  wage. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  reasonable  com- 
promise. Certainly  employers  have 
their  own  self-interest  in  offering  such 
education.  They  need  skilled  workers. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  benefits 
to  employees  are  substantial.  Frankly, 
I  hope  they  will  exceed  those  of  their 
employers.  There  is  nothing  better  we 
can  do  in  this  debate  than  to  make  the 
tptnitwiim  wage  irrelevant  for  Ameri- 
can workers. 


Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  on  this  amend- 
ment and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont in  proposing  this  important 
amendment.  The  amendment  we  are 
offering  would  exempt  employers  who 
offer  their  employees  remedial  educa- 
tion from  the  overtime  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Some  employers  presently  offer  re- 
medial education  to  help  bring  their 
employees'  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic skills  up  to  an  eighth-grade 
level.  Under  current  law,  the  kind  of 
compensation  to  which  employees  par- 
ticipating in  such  education  programs 
are  entitled  is  imclear.  Because  of  this 
uncertainty,  some  employers  who 
might  otherwise  initiate  worker  educa- 
tion programs  are  discouraged  from 
doing  so. 

In  today's  rapidly  changing  world, 
we  must  prepare  each  individual  not 
only  to  function,  but  also  to  become  a 
participating,  contributing  member  of 
society.  If  we  fail  in  this  responsibility, 
not  only  do  we  fail  those  individuals, 
but  society  as  well.  By  promoting  em- 
ployer education  programs  we  will  be 
taking  a  small  step  toward  opening 
doors  for  many  Americans  who  would 
otherwise  have  little  hope  of  surviving 
in  the  modem  work  force. 

Too  many  people  are  entering  the 
American  work  force  ill-prepared,  illit- 
erate, and  undereducated;  700,000 
young  people  drop  out  of  high  school 
each  year.  Another  700,000  graduate 
functionally  illiterate.  Add  to  that  1 
million  working-age  immigrants  enter- 
ing the  American  work  force  each 
year,  and  you  begin  to  realize  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  that  confronts  us. 
These  people  must  be  educated. 

Mr.  President,  by  exempting  employ- 
ers who  sponsor  remedial  education 
programs  from  paying  overtime  com- 
pensation to  participating  employees, 
we  hope  to  encourage  more  businesses 
to  initiate  such  programs.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  Senator  Jeffords  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  not  take  more  time  on  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  agreed  to  by  everyone,  I  be- 
lieve. I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  offering  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  encourage  precisely 
the  kind  of  effort  by  employers  that  is 
needed  to  close  the  skills  gap  and 
assist  more  people  in  moving  into  jobs. 
After  listening  to  Secretary  Etole  talk 
about  the  lack  of  basic  skills.  I  believe 
that  this  is  exactly  the  type  of  amend- 
ment which  will  enhance  those  basic 
skills  and  respond  to  some  of  her  con- 
cerns. I  think  the  amendment  is  a  very 
useful,  important,  and  constructive  ad- 


dition. I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  25)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  26 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  rights  and  protections  of 
the  Fair  tdibor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
should  apply  to  Senate  employees  and  to 
require  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  to  report  a  Senate  res- 
olution that  provides  such  rights  and  pro- 
tections) 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jef- 
poRos]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
26. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.  .  APPLICATION  OF  RIGHTS  AND  PROTEC- 
TIONS OF  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
ACT  OF  19S8  TO  SENATE  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  Sense  op  Senate.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  rights  and  protections  pro- 
vided under  the  Fair  lAbor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.)  should  apply 
with  respect  to  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
or  any  office  thereof. 

(b)  Administration.— Not  later  than  ISO 
days  after  the  date  the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  by  section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  206(a)(1))  is  increased  pursuant  to  an 
amendment  made  by  this  Act,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion (Including  necessary  amendments  to 
Senate  rules  and  regulations)  that— 

(1)  applies  rights  and  protections  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a); 

(2)  establishes  the  scope  of  coverage  of 
such  rights  and  protections;  and 

(3)  establishes  such  remedies  and  enforce- 
ment and  other  procedures  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  paragraph  (1). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  seeks  to  extend  the  rights 
and  protections  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  Senate  employees.  It 
does  so  by  instructing  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  to  report 
out  a  resolution  6  months  after  a  mini- 
mum wage  increase  takes  effect  that 
would  not  only  apply  these  rights  and 
protections  to  Senate  employees,  but 
would  also  establish  the  s(x>pe  of  cov- 
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enge  and  necessary  remedies  and  en- 
forcement procedures. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  express  my 
tremendous  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Cominlttee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. Senators  Ford  and  Srcvxifs. 
They  and  their  staffs  have  been  ex- 
tremely constructive  and  cooperative 
In  helping  to  develop  this  language.  I 
also  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
chairman  and  raniilng  member  of  the 
Labor  Committee,  Senators  Kenkkdt 
and  Hatch,  for  their  support  as  well.  I 
should  also  note  that  this  Issue  has 
been  one  in  which  my  colleague  from 
Vermont.  Senator  Lkaht.  has  been  a 
leader  on  this  issue  as  welL 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  may  have  concerns 
about  this  amendment.  I  think  these 
concerns  are  unfounded.  While  it  is 
true  that  this  amendment  might  re- 
quire some  adjustment  in  our  person- 
nel practices,  this  adjustment  is  the 
same  one  that  every  other  employer 
has  made  when  it  has  come  into  cover- 
age under  the  FLSA.  These  employers 
have  survived,  and  I  expect  the  Senate 
will  as  well  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  important 
for  several  reasons.  First,  there  is 
simply  no  excuse  for  this  body  not  to 
apply  the  same  rules  to  itself  that  it 
has  applied  to  virtually  every  other 
employer  in  the  United  States.  This 
body  should  act  as  a  model  employer, 
not  as  one  which  continues  to  live  by  a 
double  standard. 

Second,  I  think  that  Congress  could 
regain  some  of  its  credibility  with  the 
public  by  adopting  this  amendment. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  we  are  not 
always  held  in  particularly  high 
regard  by  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
While  I  would  argue  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  misconceptions  contributing  to 
this  assessment,  I  cannot  fault  a  Ver- 
monter's  logic  If  he  or  she  asks  me 
why  Congress  does  not  apply  to  itself 
the  same  laws  it  applies  to  others. 
Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
not  hurt  this  institution,  it  would  en- 
hance it. 

Finally.  I  think  this  amendment  will 
promote  fair  dealing  with  our  employ- 
ees. No  doubt  It  may  be  used  by  a  dis- 
gruntled employee  down  the  road.  As 
we  all  know,  disgruntled  employees 
make  life  difficult  for  elected  officials 
from  time  to  time  right  now,  some- 
times with  reason,  sometimes  without. 
But  I  happen  to  have  confidence  in 
the  Intelligence  of  voters  to  distin- 
guish between  valid  and  unfounded 
criticisms.  And  instead  of  letting  the 
exception  dicUte  our  policy,  we  should 
base  our  decisions  on  the  vast  majority 
of  Senate  employees  who  will  not 
abuse  any  system  we  devise. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  how  all 
the  intricacies  of  this  policy  are  to  be 
implemented.  The  other  body  has  set- 
tled on  one  means  to  accomplish  this 


end.  which  may  or  may  not  be  appro- 
priate for  the  Senate.  My  amendment 
leaves  those  decisions  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and,  ultimately,  the  Senate 
as  a  whole.  It  would  be  improper  and 
premature  for  me  to  suggest  what  the 
outcome  of  their  deliberations  will  be. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
today  agree  on  the  outlines  of  what  we 
would  like  the  Rules  Committee  to 
produce.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we 
extend  the  rights  and  protections  of 
the  FLSA  to  Senate  employees. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
merely  to  bring  the  Senate  in  con- 
formance—as the  House  has  already 
done  under  this  legislation— and  to 
ensure  that  we  as  leaders  of  this 
Nation  also  abide  by  the  same  rules  or 
concepts  in  any  event  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  with  respect  to 
the  pay  of  our  employees. 

It  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  the  Senate  in  any  matter.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Rules  Committee 
should  take  action  and  provide  a 
means  for  ensuring  that  this  protec- 
tion is  granted.  It  provides  the  neces- 
sary exceptions  to  staff  of  Members 
and  others  who  would  be  encvmibered 
or  prejudiced  if  they  were  to  be  under 
time-and-a-half  provisions,  et  cetera. 

I  have  cleared  this  with  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  deeply  appreciate  their 
cooperation.  There  was  some  concern 
raised  by  the  Ethics  Committee.  We 
have  since  amended  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  and  believe  that  any 
concerns  that  were  originally  ex- 
pressed by  the  Ethics  Committee  are 
no  longer  relevant  to  the  present 
amendment. 

Again.  I  urge  adoption  and  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  asked  by  a  colleague  to  have 
a  brief  quorum  call.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Ux.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jkftords]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Just 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  this 
amendment  relates  to  the  issue  of  the 
application  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  the  institution  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  have  found  that  in  a  nimiber 
of  instances,  whether  it  is  in  various 
civil  rights  laws,  or  other  legislation, 
we  have  not  included  the  Congress  in 
employee  protections.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  pointed 
this  out,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  ap- 
propriate. This  is  especially  true  if  we 
are  going  to  go  on  record  favoring  em- 


ployee protections  for  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

This  particular  amendment  has  been 
cleared  with  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  which  would  have  appro- 
priate Jurisdiction.  I  will  certainly 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  approve 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  considering  a  major  initiative 
aimed  at  protecting  most  American 
workers  from  unfair  labor  practices.  If 
signed  into  law,  this  minimum  wage 
bUl  would  prevent  exploitation  of  the 
working  poor,  increase  buying  power, 
and  stimulate  the  economy.  There  is 
one  important  group,  however,  who 
will  not  see  the  benefits  of  a  raise  in 
the  minimum  wage.  I  am  referring  to 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  us 
every  day  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

By  exempting  itself  from  Important 
labor  and  civil  rights  laws,  like  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Congress 
has  applied  a  double  standard  to  its 
own  employees.  We  deprive  the  men 
and  women  who  make  our  work  possi- 
ble of  the  civil,  physical,  and  economic 
working  rights  and  standards  enjoyed 
by  other  Americans.  The  result:  Dick- 
ensian  working  conditions  suffered  by 
some  Capitol  Hill  employees. 

Eleven  years  ago,  I  realized  that 
Congress  has  to  clean  house  and  for 
the  first  time  introduced  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment in  Congress  Act.  Since  then, 
I  have  reintroduced  similar  legislation 
over  and  over  again.  The  bill's  purpose 
is  simple.  It  would  eliminate  Congress' 
exemption  from  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  the  E^ual  Employment  Op- 
portunity Act,  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act.  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
biliUtion  Act  of  1973— and  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  It  would  make 
Congress  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions upon  employment  and  discrimi- 
nation which  apply  to  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Today,  the  Senate  takes  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  reforming  the  double 
standard  which  we  have  applied  to  our 
workers.  I  commend  my  Vermont  col- 
league. Senator  Jetforos,  for  his  work 
in  this  area.  Adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion marks  the  first  time  the  Senate 
has  recognized  its  own  employees  in 
this  context.  I  thank  Senators  Ford 
and  Stevens  for  their  willingness  to 
bring  the  issue  of  congressional  appli- 
cation of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
before  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 

The  time  for  discussion  and  debate 
on  this  issue  is  long  overdue.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  efforts  of  Senators 
Jeftords,  Ford,  and  Stevens  on  this 
resolution  and  by  Senator  Glenn's 
commitment  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
Capitol  Hill  labor  practices  before  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  look  forward  to  working  togeth- 
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er on  measures  to  bring  fairness  and 
equity  to  the  people  who  serve  us 
faithfully  every  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

No  Senator  seeks  recognition. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords]. 

The  amendment  (No.  26)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  is  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKNDlfEin  NO.  27 

(Purpooe:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  working  poor  families) 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  During  the  1960's 
and  1970's,  Congress  sought  to  elimi- 
nate any  Federal  income  tax  liability 
for  families  whose  income  was  below 
the  poverty  level.  Several  approaches 
were  used  in  tax  legislation  enacted  in 
1969,  1975,  1976,  and  1978  Including  in- 
creases in  the  personal  exemption,  the 
standard  deduction— also  termed  the 
zero  bracket  amount— and  the  earned 
income  tax  credit.  These  provisions 
were  intended  to  Increase  the  level  of 
income  at  which  a  family  begins  to 
pay  Federal  income  tax— termed  the 
tax  threshold  or  entry  point. 

After  1980,  however,  these  provi- 
sions had  not  kept  pace  with  Inflation, 
and  as  a  result,  prior  to  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986,  the  income  tax 
threshold  had  fallen  below  the  pover- 
ty level. 

TAX  RSFORM  MIS  LOW-IRCOME  FAMTT.HS 

To  virtually  eliminate  income  tax 
burdens  for  families  with  incomes 
below  the  poverty  line,  the  Tax 
Refoitn  Act  of  1986  substantially  in- 
creased the  standard  deduction,  the 
personal  exemption,  and  the  earned 
income  credit,  and  indexed  each  for  in- 
flation. For  example,  the  tax  thresh- 
old for  a  family  of  four  increased  from 
$9,575  in  1986  to  $13,288  in  1987,  an  in- 
crease of  almost  40  percent.  These 
changes  are  estimated  to  have  re- 
moved 6  million  poverty-level  taxpay- 
ers from  Federal  income  tax  roUs. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act's  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption  is  the  first 
statutory  increase  in  the  exemption 
since  1978.  The  personal  exemption  is 
the  principal  tax  law  provision  that 
differentiates  tax  burden  by  family 
size:  One  exemption  is  allowed  for  the 
individual,  the  individual's  spouse,  and 
each  dependent.  Accordingly,  the  near 
doubling  of  the  personal  exemption 
from  $1,080  to  $1,900  in  1987,  $1,950  in 
1988,  and  $2,000  in  1989  is  especially 


favorable  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families. 

As  a  result  of  the  1986  act,  in  1988  a 
married  couple  with  two  children  will 
incur  no  positive  income  tax  liability 
imtil  income  attains  $15,116.  This 
income  exceeds  the  poverty  level  by  25 
percent.  In  1988,  a  family  with  income 
at  the  poverty  level  will  receive  a  net 
income  tax  refxmd  through  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  of  $646;  this  offsets 
72  percent  of  the  family's  $911  payroll 
tax  burden. 

Under  the  act,  all  tax  thresholds  are 
higher  than  the  estimated  poverty 
level  for  1988  except  for  single  individ- 
uals. More  than  two-thirds  of  all  single 
Indl^riduals  with  annual  income  less 
than  $10,000  are  imder  25  and  thus  are 
likely  to  be  receiving  significant  sup- 
port from  other  family  members  that 
is  not  reflected  on  the  tax  return.  In 
addition,  the  majority  of  single  indi- 
viduals between  ages  25  and  64  live 
with  other  individuals,  and  thus  share 
household  costs.  Accordingly,  within 
the  existing  framework  of  defining  tax 
liability.  Congress  believed  that  the 
poverty  line  is  not  an  accurate  guide  to 
the  true  economic  circumstances  of 
the  Eoajorlty  of  those  who  file  tax  re- 
turns as  unmarried  individuals.  More- 
over, an  increase  in  the  standard  de- 
duction for  unmarried  taxpayers 
would  exacerbate  the  marriage  penal- 
ty. 

LEGISLATIVI  HI8TOBT  OF  THE  ETtC 

The  earned  income  tax  credit 
[EITC]  was  developed  in  1972  by  the 
Committee  on  P*inance  as  part  of  a 
guaranteed  employment  program  that 
would  have  replaced  existing  welfare 
programs.  The  credit  was  called  a 
work  bonus  in  1972.  because,  unlike 
programs  in  which  going  to  work 
means  a  reduction  in  benefits,  the 
work  bonus  increased  with  earned 
income,  up  to  a  phaseout  range. 

Although  the  committee's  1972  pro- 
posals were  not  adopted,  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  was  enacted  in  1975. 
The  EITC  was  designed  to  target  tax 
relief  to  working  low-income  taxpayers 
with  children,  provide  relief  from  the 
Social  Security  payroll  tax  for  these 
taxpayers  and,  like  the  work  bonus 
proposal,  improve  incentives  to  work. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  credit 
equaled  10  percent  of  the  first  $4,000 
of  earned  income;  that  is,  a  maximum 
credit  of  $400.  The  credit  began  to  be 
phased  out  for  adjusted  gross  income 
[AGI]— or,  if  greater,  earned  income- 
above  $4,000.  and  was  entirely  phased 
out  for  taxpayers  with  AGI  of  $8,000. 
For  1979  through  1984,  the  maximum 
credit  was  increased  to  $500—10  per- 
cent of  the  first  $5,000  of  earned 
income.  Also,  the  income  level  at 
which  the  phaseout  began  was  raised 
to  $6,000,  with  a  complete  phaseout 
not  occurring  until  an  income  level  of 
$10,000.  For  1985  and  1986,  the  credit 
was  increased  to  11  percent  of  the  first 
$5,000  of  earned  income.  The  maxi- 


mum credit  of  $550  was  reduced  for 
income  in  excess  of  $6,000,  and  was 
completely  phased  out  for  income 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  $11,000.  Prior 
to  1987,  the  dollar  amoxmt  of  the 
earned  income  credit  was  not  indexed 
for  inflation. 

Under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986, 
the  credit  was  increased  to  14  percent 
of  the  first  $5,714  of  earned  income, 
beginning  in  1987.  The  maximum 
amoimt  of  the  credit— $800— is  reduced 
by  10  cents  for  each  dollar  of  AGI— or, 
if  greater,  earned  income— in  excess  of 
$6,500— $9,000  after  1987— and  the 
credit  is  completely  phased  out  at  an 
income  of  $13,500— $17,000  after  1987. 
These  amounts  are  before  adjustment 
for  inflation  occurring  after  fiscal  year 
1984. 

DESCRimOIl  OF  TBK  EITC 

Eligibility- The  earned  income 
credit  is  available  to  married  individ- 
uals filing  Joint  returns  who  are  enti- 
tled to  a  dependency  exemption  for  a 
child;  surviving  sp>ouses— who,  by  defi- 
nition, must  maintain  a  household  for 
a  dependent  child:  and  unnuoried 
heads  of  households  who  maintain  a 
household  for  a  child.  A  dependency 
exemption  generally  is  available  only 
If  the  taxpayer  provides  more  than 
half  of  the  total  support  of  the  child, 
and  a  taxpayer  is  considered  to  main- 
tain a  household  only  if  more  than 
half  of  the  household  expenses  are 
furnished  by  that  individual.  For  this 
purpose,  benefits  under  the  AFDC 
Program— aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children— are  not  considered  as 
support  provided  or  furnished  by  the 
taxpayer.  Thus,  if  more  than  half  of 
an  individual's  or  couple's  income  is 
from  AFDC  or  another  source  other 
than  their  own  income  or  resources, 
the  earned  income  credit  generally  is 
not  available. 

Beginning  In  1987,  the  credit  equals 
14  percent  of  the  first  $5,714  of  earn- 
ings, including  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment  plus  an  adjustment  for 
inflation— $6,500  after  inflation  ad- 
justment in  1989.  The  size  of  the 
credit  is  imrelated  to  the  number  of 
dependents— in  excess  of  one.  In  1989, 
for  each  dollar  of  earned  income  above 
$9,000  the  maxlmimi  credit— $874  in 
1988— is  reduced  by  10  cents. 

KXTC  18  RXFUlfSABLK 

Unlike  most  tax  credits,  the  earned 
income  credit  is  refundable;  that  is.  if 
the  amount  of  the  credit  exceeds  the 
taxpayer's  Federal  income  tax  liabil- 
ity, the  excess  is  payable  to  the  tax- 
payer. Also,  under  an  advance  pay- 
ment system,  eligible  taxpayers  may 
elect  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
credit  in  their  paycheclu,  rather  than 
waiting  to  claim  a  refund  on  their 
return  filed  by  April  15  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

KITC  AHD  AFDC  AHS  FOOD  STAMPS 

The  treatment  of  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  for  purposes  of  AFDC  and 
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food  stamp  benefit  computations  has 
varied  since  inception  of  the  credit. 
When  enacted  In  1975,  the  credit  was 
not  considered  income  in  determining 
AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefits,  and 
the  credit  could  not  be  received  on  an 
advance  basis.  From  January  1979 
through  September  1981.  the  credit 
was  treated  as  earned  income— for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  phase-out  of 
the  credit— when  actuaUy  received. 
Receipt  of  the  credit  on  an  advance 
basis  was  authorized  in  July  1979. 

From  October  1981  to  September 
1984.  the  amount  of  the  credit  was 
treated  as  earned  income  and  was  im- 
puted to  the  family  even  though  it 
may  not  have  been  received  as  an  ad- 
vance payment.  Pursuant  to  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984.  the  credit  is 
treated  as  earned  income  only  when  it 
is  received,  either  as  an  advance  pay- 
ment or  as  a  refund  after  conclusion 
of  the  year. 

Under  Federal  rules,  a  State  general- 
ly has  the  option  of  treating  a  tax 
refimd  as  either  unearned  income  in 
the  month  of  receipt,  or  as  a  resource. 
However,  the  amount  of  earned 
income  credit  embodied  within  a  tax 
refvmd  is  treated  as  earned  Income  in 
the  month  the  refund  is  received.  If 
the  refund  is  treated  as  unearned 
income,  it  reduces  the  amount  of  the 
AFDC  benefit  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis. 

Food  stamp  rules  do  not  have  a  simi- 
lar requirement.  In  determining  the 
food  stamp  benefit,  the  credit  is  count- 
ed as  earned  income  for  the  month  of 
receipt,  if  received  on  an  advance 
basis,  or  as  an  asset.  If  received  in  a 
limip  simi  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


•  or  PKOVISIOH 

For  calendar  year  1986,  earned 
Income  tax  credits  totaled  $2.0  billion, 
of  which  about  $1.5  billion  represented 
Treasury  payments  in  excess  of  cur- 
rent year  tax  liability  and  $0.5  billion 
was  offset  against  the  individual's  tax 
liability.  Some  6.3  million  families  re- 
ceived the  credit,  which  averaged  $321 
per  family.  Of  total  recipients,  over  4.6 
million  received  a  portion  of  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  in  the  form 
of  a  Treasury  payment— rather  than  a 
reduction  in  tax  liability.  Only  ap- 
proximately 10.000  families  received 
advance  payments,  totaling  about  $2.2 
mUllon  in  1986. 

MT  AMimilCIirT  TO  CKPAlfS  THX  KTIC/ 
COIICLU8I0M 

My  amendment  centers  around  the 
refundable  tax  credit  concept  I  have 
Just  described.  It  is  given  directly  to 
the  working  poor  families.  The  work- 
ing poor  most  often  owe  no  taxes.  So  a 
tax  cjredlt— that  reduces  the  taxes 
they  owe — does  no  good.  A  refundable 
tax  credit  is  paid  to  the  working  poor 
even  if  they  owe  no  tax. 

I  propose  to  exi>and  the  existing  re- 
fundable earned  income  tax  credit.  As 
I've  Indicated,  the  current  credit 
allows  low-income  workers  with  one  or 


more  children  to  receive  a  fixed  re- 
fimdable  tax  credit.  The  credit  can  be 
added  right  onto  a  worker's  weekly  or 
biweekly  paycheck. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  amoimt 
of  the  credit  would  be  Increased  and 
would  be  varied  by  family  size.  EHigible 
taxpayers  making  between  $7,143  and 
$8,000  would  receive  a  maximum 
credit  value  of  $1,000  (one  child.). 
$1,500  (two  chUdren).  $2,000  (three 
children)  and  $2,500  (four  children). 
The  credit  would  be  phased  out  for  in- 
comes over  $8,000  and  would  not  be 
available  to  those  making  $18,000  or 
more. 

Expanding  the  earned  income  credit 
would  help  ease  the  financial  difficul- 
ties facing  low-income  workers  with- 
out causing  Job  loss  or  inflationary 
pressure.  That's  what  we're  trying  to 
achieve,  at  least  in  my  mind,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  agree. 

Mr.  President,  the  concern  of  many 
here  In  Congress  for  the  well-being  of 
American  workers  and  their  families 
prompted  the  consideration  and  pro- 
posal for  Increasing  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  and  legislation  mandating 
a  number  of  other  benefits,  including 
health  insurance  coverage  and  paren- 
tal and  medical  leave.  I  certainly  share 
the  concern  that  the  makers  of  that 
legislation  have.  That  is  why  today  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to 
expand  the  existing  refundable  earned 
income  tax  credit,  which  will  be  direct- 
ed right,  which  some  of  these  things 
are  not. 

On  the  fact  of  it,  why  anybody 
should  oppose  raising  the  minimum 
wage  Is  a  good  question.  I  must  say, 
Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  I  am  a 
small  businessman  from  Minnesota, 
and  we  have  businesses  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  and  Indiana. 
We  cannot  hire  anybody  at  the  mini- 
mum wage,  nor  do  we  try  to,  nor  have 
we  for  some  years. 

I  think  everybody  would  agree  that 
at  $3.35  an  hour,  which  is  the  present 
minimum,  it  is  hard  to  earn  a  decent 
living— $3.35  times  40  hours  times  52 
weeks  comes  in  a  little  under  $7,000  a 
year,  and  that  is  not  much.  But  the 
issue  is  more  complicated  than  that. 
Why  stop  at  $4.55  per  hour,  which  is 
being  offered  here,  and  if  we  are  seek- 
ing to  raise  the  standards  of  those  on 
the  minimum  wage,  why  not  immedi- 
ately go  to  $6  and  $7  or  give  everybody 
a  guaranteed  annual  wage  of  $15,000? 

Quite  clearly,  there  are  some  eco- 
nomic impacts  of  raising  the  minimum 
wage.  E^rerybody  recognizes  that.  If 
there  were  not  these  impacts,  debate 
would  not  be  taking  place,  and  we 
could  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  a  liv- 
able wage,  which  $3.35  is  not  and 
$4.55,  in  reality,  is  not,  particularly  if 
somebody  has  a  family. 

The  fact  is  that  the  proposal  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress  simply  in- 
creases the  minimum  wage  and  would 
not  help  the  working  poor  substantial- 


ly, and  that,  in  my  Judgment,  is  a 
great  disadvantage.  Indeed,  such  work- 
ers, those  among  the  working  poor, 
would  probably  be  the  first  ones  to  be 
affected  by  the  negative  side  effects  of 
this  measure,  and  the  negative  side  ef- 
fects are  indeed  to  be  realized  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  going  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  to  $6  or  $7.  There 
would  be  negative  side  effects,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  degree.  The  question  is, 
Are  we  going  to? 

I  am  not  opposed  to  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage.  That 
would  be  neither  inflationary  nor 
Jeopardize  Job  opportunities.  I  do  not 
know  what  such  a  gradual  increase 
would  be,  because  I  suppose  that 
economists  would  tell  us  that  Just  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  creates 
several  problems. 

We  need  to  look  closely  at  better  al- 
ternatives, in  my  Judgment.  One  such 
alternative  is  the  Job  Enhancement 
Families  Act,  which  I  introduced 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  and 
may  offer  as  an  amendment  here 
today.  My  amendment  will  encourage 
welfare  recipients  to  enter  the  work 
force  and  help  lower-income  families 
remain  In  the  work  force  by  expanding 
the  eamed-income  tax  credit,  and  to 
vary  it  by  family  size.  Similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Congressman  Tom  Petri  from  Wis- 
consin, and  I  commend  him  for  his  ef- 
forts on  this  issue. 

Before  I  describe  my  amendment,  let 
me  summarize  the  concerns  that  I 
have  with  simply  Increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage.  First,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  minimum  wage  is  not 
the  prime  cause  of  poverty  and  that 
few  minimum  wage  workers  live  in 
poverty  homes.  Congress  should 
ensure  that  any  legislation  In  this  area 
target  those  workers  most  seriously  in 
need  of  assistance,  low-Income  heads 
of  households  and  minorities  in  de- 
pressed urban  areas.  That  is  really 
who  we  are  trying  to  help,  low-Income 
heads  of  households  and  also  minori- 
ties in  depressed  urban  areas,  or  in 
rural  areas,  as  well.  A  flat  Increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  really  will  not 
achieve  those  ends. 

A  Washington  Post  colimmlst. 
Robert  Samuelson.  in  his  analysis  of 
this  issue,  reaches  a  very  similar  con- 
clusion. He  has  stated.  "The  profile  of 
minimum  wage  workers  simply  does 
not  fit  the  popular  stereotype.  Gov- 
ernment policies  should  not  be  based 
on  stereotypes  that  are  demonstrably 
false." 

The  minimum  wage  is  the  most  prev- 
alent among  teenagers  in  their  first 
Jobs.  I  certainly  worked  more  than  one 
such  Job  at  the  minimum  wage  during 
those  years.  I  used  to  lay  asphalt,  Mr. 
President.  I  used  to  work  behind  one 
of  those  asphalt  spreaders  at  a  dollar 
an  hour  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  in 
northern  New  Yorlc.  and  it  was  very 
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hot  and  smelly  and  was  in  the  sum- 
mertime, the  only  time  that  you  can 
do  that.  Those  were  among  my  earliest 
Jobs. 

Among  16-  to  19-year-old8  in  1987,  29 
percent  of  those  employed  earned  the 
minimum  wage.  Among  20-  to  24-year- 
olds,  the  proportion  drops  less  than  10 
percent,  and  less  than  5  percent  of 
people  over  25.  Many  of  those  are  el- 
derly workers  on  Social  Security  who 
are  seeking  a  supplement  to  their 
income.  Some  just  want  to  keep  busy 
and  remain  in  the  mainstream.  Seven- 
ty percent  of  all  minimum  wage  earn- 
ers live  In  a  family  where  the  family 
income  Is  at  least  150  percent  above 
the  poverty  level. 

About  8M  percent,  about  a  third  of  a 
mUlloQ  people,  are  heads  of  house- 
holds earning  the  minimum  wage. 
Only  a  small  number  of  all  workers, 
less  than  2  or  3  percent,  are  fxill-tlme. 
year-round  workers  In  families  below 
the  poverty  line.  Those  are  the  work- 
ers we  should  be  concerned  with;  those 
are  the  low-income  workers  who  must 
care  for  a  child  or  two  or  even  three 
children.  It  is  those  people  that  we 
want  to  aim  at,  and  the  eamed-lncome 
tax  credit,  which  I  will  speak  about 
later,  Is  directed  at  those  people,  and 
the  minimum  wage  increase  is  not  di- 
rected at  those  people. 

Many  workers  earn  their  first  pay  at 
the  minimum  wage,  but  that  does  not 
mean  they  get  stuck  there.  All  employ- 
ers I  know  review  their  workers'  per- 
formance and  wages  every  3  months, 
or  6  months,  and  give  a  raise  when  it  is 
appropriate. 

A  pay  raise  for  these  workers  does 
not  happen  simply  because  the  Con- 
gress acts. 

In  a  recent  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  entitled  "Scrap  the  Minimum 
Wage,"  Ssunuelson  argues  that,  con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  there  is  not  a 
large  pool  of  minimum  wage  Jobs 
where  pay  rises  only  as  a  result  of  con- 
gressional fiat. 

He  says: 

If  this  were  so,  there  woxild  be  as  many 
minimum  wage  Jobs  UxUy  as  in  1981,  when 
the  wages  was  last  Increased.  In  fact  mini- 
mum wage  Jobs  have  dropped  50  percent 
since  then— from  7.8  million  to  3.4  million  In 
1988.  Even  low  paying  Jobs  benefit  as  the 
nations  general  income  level  increases.  Com- 
panies can  afford  to  pay  more,  and— to  at- 
tract workers— they  must. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President.  I  can  attest 
to  the  fact  that  companies  must  pay 
more.  As  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
we  operate  a  company  that  I  founded 
in  Des  Moines,  the  Twin  Cities  of  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul.  Madison.  WI. 
and  Milwaukee,  WI.  and  Indianapolis: 
and  certainly  In  those  areas— those  are 
urban  areas  to  be  sure— the  minimum 
wage  really  has  no  application  at  least 
as  we  find  It.  If  we  would  advertise  for 
help  and  offer  the  minimum  wage,  we 
simply  would  not  have  any  takers  at 


Raising  the  minimum  wage  will  cost 
some  Jobs— all  economists  agree  to 
that— and  hurt  those  who  we  are 
trying  to  help.  Economic  studies  clear- 
ly substantiate  that  conclusion. 

A  UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  study 
concluded  that  when  the  1977  mini- 
mum wage  increase  was  fully  in 
effect— tills  was  a  4-year  process  that 
raised  the  minimum  wage  by  47  per- 
cent—644,000  jobs  were  lost.  The  pro- 
posal we  are  considering  here  today 
could  well  have  a  similar  effect  and 
certainly  will  have  some  effect  on  a 
number  of  Jobs.  Those  estimates  vary. 
But  one  thing  nobody  disagrees  with  is 
that  it  will  result  in  the  loss  of  some 
Jobs. 

Numerous  studies  have  been  pub- 
lished, each  concluding  that  the  wage 
increase  before  us  will  adversely  affect 
both  employment  and  inflation. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
study  conducted  last  year  on  the 
impact  of  the  minimum  wage  increase, 
estimated  the  Job  loss  at  anywhere 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  million  Jobs. 
In  addition,  the  study  projected  an  in- 
crease both  in  imemployment  and  in- 
flation by  approximately  one-half  of  1 
percent.  Unfortunately,  It  was  rejected 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  because 
the  study  had  not  specifically  asked 
for  an  estimate  of  the  effect  on  the 
economy.  A  revised  study  was  pre- 
pared with  the  impact  on  the  economy 
deleted. 

This  year  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  produced  a  new  study  and 
concluded  that  up  to  250,000  Jobs 
would  be  lost  and  using  its  inflation 
rate  another  230,000  people  would  lose 
their  Jobs  in  addition  to  that. 

Teenagers,  who  represent  40  percent 
of  all  minimum  wage  workers,  would 
account  for  between  half  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  anticipated  Job  loss.  This 
In  itself  would  be  a  tragedy.  A  teen- 
ager's first  Job  is  often  at  a  low  wage 
or  the  minimum  wage  and  it  is  typical- 
ly his  or  her  main  entry  into  the  work 
stream.  Mine  was,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier. It  was  also  at  the  minimum  wage 
at  that  time. 

An  employer,  faced  with  a  47-per- 
cent Increase  in  the  cost  of  part-time 
labor  will  have  no  choice  but  to  elimi- 
nate such  employment  opportunities. 

Yoimg  people  will  take  the  hardest 
hit,  but  there  will  be  Job  losses  at  all 
levels,  not  Just  because  of  the  mini- 
mum wage,  but  because  the  whole 
wage  level  will  go  up  with  no  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  productivity 
and  we  will  become  less  competitive  in 
world  trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  sat  many  times 
In  my  office  with  wage  cards  of  my 
employees  before  me  and  gone  over 
them  and  made  upward  adjustments.  I 
never  made  a  downward  adjustment, 
always  upward  adjustments. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  began  to  say  I 
have  sat  many  times  with  pay  cards  in 


my  office  of  my  employees  and  gone 
through  them  and  raised  them.  It 
must  be  understood  that  when  the 
minimum  wage  goes  up  that  not  only 
those  workers  go  up  but  that  on  entire 
range  of  workers  will  get  an  Increase 
in  pay  and  perhaps  that  is  not  objec- 
tionable to  me.  It  is  not  objectionable 
to  me.  It  always  happened  that  way  in 
my  firm  but  the  impact  of  that  mxist 
be  understood  Mr.  President  because  if 
somebody  goes  from  $3.25  to  $4.25,  the 
person  who  was  formerly  at  $4  will 
now  want  to  go  to  $5  or  close  to  that 
and  the  person  who  was  formerly  at 
$4.75  will  also  want  to  go  up.  So  the 
entire  wage  rate  will,  the  whole  busi- 
ness will  be  ratcheted  up.  To  some 
that  may  not  be  objectionable,  but  you 
have  to  recognize  that  it  wiU  have  in- 
flationary impact  and  in  everything  as 
we  go  up  we  will  be  a  little  less  com- 
petitive in  international  trade  and  for 
every  point  that  the  inflation  level 
rises  we  add  $12  billion  to  the  Federal 
deficit. 

So  these  are  some  offsetting  things 
to  consider,  you  cannot  Just  raise  the 
minimum  wage  in  a  vacuum.  It  cannot 
be  done  in  an  isolated  way  with  no  side 
effects.  If  it  were,  then  of  course  we 
should  not  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
$4.50.  we  should  raise  It  to  $6  or  $7  be- 
cause even  at  those  pay  rates  it  Ls  hard 
to  make  a  living.  As  usual  the  people 
who  will  be  hurt  by  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  are  those  who  are  at 
the  lower  wage  rate,  because  now  a  new 
consideration  will  enter  into  their  situ- 
ation and  that  is  whether  or  not  that 
Job  should  be  kept  or  whether  it  should 
be  automated  or  it  should  just  be  done 
away  with  and  in  the  process  we  are 
going  to  hurt  a  lot  of  other  people. 

There  is  one  thing  that  needs  to  be 
considered  and  that  is  rural  America. 
In  rural  America  the  wage  scales  are 
lower  than  they  are  in  the  cities  and 
perhaps  that  should  not  be  so.  but 
that  is  a  realism  we  should  deal  with 
and  frankly  as  rural  America  seeks 
to  gain  additional  Jobs  and  create  new 
Jobs.  As  you  know  in  rural  America 
there  Is  not  a  symphony  orchestra 
normally  or  there  Is  not  the  largest  li- 
brary or  the  other  facilities  one  would 
find  in  the  large  city  and  one  of  the 
appeals  to  an  employer  or  to  a  business 
person  is  that  the  wage  rate  is  lower 
and  by  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
we  take  away  one  of  the  real  advan- 
tages that  rural  America  has  to  come 
pet  and  we  should  not  think  of  that 
too  be  as  we  increase  the  minimum 
wage. 

As  usual,  as  I  said,  the  first  people  to 
be  hurt  will  be  those  at  the  bottom, 
those  without  education,  those  in  Jobs 
that  are  not  very  skilled,  those  with 
Jobs  that  can  be  easily  eliminated  or 
replaced. 

The  same  thing  goes  with  the  health 
insurance  plans  that  are  now  being  of- 
fered. That  could  well  be  well  over  a 
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dollar  an  hour  for  part-time  employees 
and  50  or  60  cents  an  hour  for  full- 
time  employees.  That,  too,  adds  to  the 
cost  of  doing  business  and  it  really 
must  be  factored  into  the  inflation 
rate,  the  balance  of  trade  rate,  and  so 
forth. 

I  know,  in  talking  about  the  people 
who  work  at  lower  levels,  that  many 
people  say,  "Well,  on  the  other 
hand"— and  I  heard  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  talk  about  the  capital  gains 
rates  and  the  fact  that  some  of  us  are 
in  favor  of  moderating  the  capital 
gains  rates  in  order  to  create  addition- 
al capital  and  investments  and  so 
forth,  that  there  we  would  be  helping 
people  who  are  better  off.  The  majori- 
ty leader  stated  that  we  would  be  help- 
ing the  rich. 

Well,  some  of  those  people  are  rich 
Just  in  that  year,  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  that  people  who  operate 
small  businesses,  people  who  operate  a 
300-  or  400-acre  farm  and  do  so  over  a 
15-  or  20-year  period  and  then  sell  the 
farm  in  that  year,  they  are  indeed  in 
the  upper  income  brackets.  Many 
people  who  find  themselves  making 
large  capital  gains  are  really  realizing 
the  fniits  of  a  lifetime  of  work.  That 
year  they  are  in  high  brackets  or  in 
high  income  and  find  themselves 
among  the  rich.  They  would  like  to  be 
there  every  year,  but  they  probably 
drop  right  back  down  to  middle-class 
status  in  other  years.  One  should  not 
Judge  all  capital  gains  as  being  Just 
among  the  rich.  That  is  not  the  case  at 
alL 

Well,  added  together,  all  of  these 
things,  the  additional  benefits  may 
indeed  hurt  the  people  who  we  want 
to  help  the  most  and  Jobs  will  become 
Just  automated  out  of  existence. 

When  I  was  in  law  school,  I  used  to 
go  down  to  Merrill  Lynch,  the  broker- 
age house.  In  those  days,  getting  the 
statements  out  on  the  first  of  the 
month  meant  that  you  sat  there  and 
you  stamped  names  on  the  envelopes. 
We  used  to  do  that  in  12-hour  shifts, 
and  it  was  $1  an  hour.  We  thought  it 
was  a  pretty  good  Job.  That  was  in  the 
early  fifties,  and  that  indeed  was  a 
good  Job  back  then. 

But  those  kinds  of  Jot>s  are  going  to 
be  lost  and  have  already  been  lost  in 
that  case.  It  is  important  that  we  not 
automate  out  of  existence  the  Jobs 
that  are  entry-level  Jobs  for  people 
seeking  work,  partlcxilarly  for  the  first 
time. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  raising  the  min- 
imum wage,  we  must  understand  that 
it  cannot  be  don^  in  a  vacuum,  that  it 
is  not  done  without  some  offset  some- 
where else  in  the  economy.  If  it  could 
be  done  in  a  vacuum,  if  it  could  be 
dime  without  some  other  kind  of 
effect  on  the  economy,  we  really 
ought  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
$6.  $8.  $10  an  hour. 


The  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington  spoke  about  someone  who 
ran  for  office  in  his  State  who  wanted 
a  $10  an  hour  minimum.  People  have 
an  understanding  that  simply  cannot 
be  done  without  some  serious  side  ef- 
fects on  the  economy.  And  even  the 
rather  modest  raise  which  is  being 
proposed  here,  which  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, to  $4.55,  still  modest,  is  going  to 
have  some  side  effects  and  is  not  going 
to  accomplish  aM  that  all  of  us  hope 
for. 

What  does  have  a  better  impact  is 
the  earned  income  tax  credit.  The 
earned  income  tax  credit  would  apply 
to  those  people  who  are  heads  of 
household  who  have  families  and,  in 
the  event  their  total  income  was  low, 
they  would  get  a  tax  credit,  a  refimd- 
able  tax  credit,  a  tax  credit  they  would 
not  have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
year  to  receive,  a  tax  credit  that  would 
be  added  to  their  paychecks  on  a  bi- 
weekly basis,  a  tax  credit  that  would 
be  aimed  directly  at  family  people.  It 
would  be  aimed  not  at  a  young  person 
who  is  in  high  school  who  is  seeking  to 
supplement  his  own  income  or  who 
comes  from  a  home  where  poverty  is 
not  a  problem.  And  so  this  is  a  far 
more  targeted  effort  to  help  those 
people  who  are  in  need. 

I  intend  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment. I  understand  that  that  amend- 
ment is  now  being  discussed  by  the 
staff  on  the  other  side.  When  they  get 
through  considering  that  amendment 
and  putting  it  in  a  form  that  is  mutu- 
ally acceptable,  I  will  at  that  point 
offer  that  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  favor  of  what- 
ever amendment  it  is  we  end  up  with 
here. 

But  I  first  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  focusing 
on  the  importance  of  trying  to  estab- 
lish the  policy  for  our  minimum  wage. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  when  we  do 
raise  the  minimum  wage,  we  try  to 
make  sure  that  those  who  are  in  pov- 
erty are  the  ones  that  are  most  bene- 
fited. One  of  my  concerns  with  the 
present  bill  is  that  that  does  not  occur. 

For  us  to  be  able  to  raise  the  fami- 
lies out  of  poverty  by  allowing  them  to 
participate  in  the  work  force,  we  have 
to  have  a  system  and  a  method  to  be 
able  to  supplement  their  income  above 
any  reasonable  minimum  wage  that  we 
could  provide  in  order  to  give  suffi- 
cient income  to  those  families.  There 
are  a  number  of  benefits  using  the 
EITC  approach  rather  than  Just  at- 
tempting to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
sufficiently  enough  to  get  all  of  the 
families  off. 

The  demographics  indicate  that  only 
about  14  percent  of  the  heads  of 
households  will  be  affected  by  the 
minimum  wage  by  raising  it  sufficient- 
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ly  to  get  them  off,  or  only  14  percent 
of  the  people  that  will  be  on  minimum 
wage  are  heads  of  household.  That 
means  that  if  we  raise  the  minimum 
wage  only  to  the  levels  that  are  pres- 
ently being  discussed,  at  best  the  one- 
and  two-member  families  will  be  assist- 
ed, but  those  in  three  and  four  and 
five  and  above  will  not  be  assisted  in  a 
way  that  they  can  get  off  of  welfare. 
So  I  hope  that  serious  consideration 
would  be  given  to  providing  a  program 
which  will  assist  those  that  need  it  the 
most. 

There  are  other  benefits  also  with 
using  the  EITC  approach  rather  than 
attempting  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
sufficiently  to  get  all  families  off  of 
welfare.  Any  displacement  impact,  for 
instance,  is  minimized. 

As  already  pointed  out  many  times, 
the  number  of  people  that  will  be  dis- 
placed in  the  work  force  by  virtue  of 
raising  the  minimum  wage  is  substan- 
tial. The  figures  vary  anywhere  from 
200,000  to  800,000,  depending  upon  the 
level  and  depending  upon  who  does 
the  estimatiiig.  But  there  will  be  a 
substantial  number  of  yoiuig  people, 
especially  poor  young  people  and 
yoimg  people  in  the  urban  areas,  that 
will  not  get  jobs  if  we  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  by  any  level. 

We  should  also  make  sure  that  the 
economic  dissipations  with  respect  to 
inflation  or  competitiveness  are  re- 
duced as  well  as  the  impact  would  be 
by  Just  raising  the  level  itself. 

Finally,  the  reward  for  the  working 
poor  will  be  increased  and  be  better 
targeted  to  those  who  need  the  assist- 
ance most  essentially.  So  I  hope  that 
the  final  version  that  we  may  come  to 
with  respect  to  minimum  wage  will 
embody  the  EITC  concept. 

There  are  other  areas  of  concern 
that  I  expressed  earlier  with  respect  to 
the  training  wages  in  either  the  origi- 
nal bill,  the  bill  which  is  now  before 
us,  or  the  administration's  proposal  do 
not  meet  the  goals  of  the  training 
wage  proposal.  But  I  am  hopeful  that, 
all  working  together  in  the  days 
ahead,  we  will  come  up  with  a  mini- 
mum wage  proposal  which  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  those  who  we  really 
want  the  bill  to  work  for  and  not  to  do 
something  which  is  based  mostly  upon 
emotional  judgments  rather  than  on 
establishing  the  appropriate  goals  and 
reaching  those  goals. 

(Mr.  KERREY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
want  to  turn  this  minimum  wage  bill 
into  an  omnibus  tax  bill,  we  can  do  it. 
We  can  go  ahead  and  restore  the  IRA 
deduction  for  all  wage  earners.  We  can 
restore  the  charitable  deduction  for 
nonitemizers.  Let  us  have  a  good  time 
here  this  afternoon. 

I  support  the  earned  income  tax 
credit,  but  the  idea  of  offering  an  ex- 
pansion here,  at  a  cost  $1.5  billion  over 
5  years,  without  paying  for  it,  is  not 
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the  way  to  legislate.  And  certainly  it  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  for  violat- 
ing the  budget  rules,  I  will  be  making 
that  point  of  order  if  we  pursue  this 
course. 

We  will  see  if  Senators  want  to  waive 
the  budget  rule  and  start  down  the 
road  of  busting  the  budget. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Director  of  the  OMB,  to  work  with 
them  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a 
budget.  I  saw  nothing  in  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  that  made  the  sugges- 
tion to  start  busting  the  budget.  The 
idea  of  going  about  cutting  taxes  with- 
out offsetting  revenues  is  not  the  re- 
sponsible way  to  legislate.  We  just 
should  not  be  violating  the  Budget 
Act. 

I  seriously  question  whether  the  ad- 
ministration would  support  this,  I 
doubt  that  they  would  want  to  start 
down  this  path  of  busting  the  budget. 
I  certainly  oppose  it. 

I  am  Informed  that  to  cut  down  on 
the  revenue  loss,  some  families  with 
one  child  would  actually  lose  benefits. 
I  do  not  know  the  details,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  reduce  the  tax 
credit  and  increase  the  tax  burden  on 
some  low-income  families  without  full 
consideration  and  hearings  before  a 
committee  of  appropriate  jurisdiction. 
If  we  keep  on  going  down  this  path, 
they  are  going  to  be  lining  up  outside 
to  offer  tax  amendments.  Do  Senators 
think  the  other  body  is  going  to  accept 
that?  They  feel  very  strongly  about 
any  kind  of  tax  legislation  on  a  S-num- 
bered  bill. 

This  is  a  killer  amendment,  if  you 
really  want  to  kill  the  minimum  wage 
bill,  this  is  the  path  to  go. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the 
earned  income  tax  credit,  but  this  is 
not  the  time  to  attach  it  to  a  minimum 
wage  bill.  This  is  not  the  time  to  vio- 
late the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  other  body  and  have  them  kill  the 
bill  and  send  it  back  to  us  to  further 
have  to  deal  with  it. 

So  I  urge  the  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  I  urge  that  it  be  de- 
feated. I  will  raise  a  point  of  order  on 
the  question  of  waiving  the  budget 
rules  and  regulations  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  if  we  pursue  this  course. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 

call  the  roU.   ^    .^     *    t 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  as 
soon  as  we  get  it  copied  and  prepared 
here.  I  am  going  to  be  offering  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  with  respect 
to  an  earned  income  tax  credit  that 


will  be  added  to  the  minimum  wage 
bill.  The  earned  income  tax  credit— 
and  this  will  be  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution— will  be  more  targeted  than 
the  minimum  wage  increase. 

The  minimimi  wage  increase  is  kind 
of  a  rifle  shot.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will 
not  help  some  people  in  need.  Certain- 
ly it  will,  but  this,  the  earned  income 
tax  credit,  is  designed  to  apply  only  to 
those  people  who  are  below  a  certain 
income  level.  The  minimimi  wage,  of 
course,  is  meant  to  apply  to  everybody 
who  works,  and  whether  that  person  is 
a  young  person  coming  from  an  afflu- 
ent family  or  if  it  is  a  mother  or  father 
seeking  to  support  their  children,  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  will  gather 
family  income,  and,  if  it  is  below  a  cer- 
tain level,  then  there  will  be  a  tax 
credit  that  is  refundable  that  will  be 
paid  to  that  family  and.  indeed,  that 
family  does  not  have  to  file  an  income 
tax  return  on  April  15  and  then  wait 
for  a  lump  sima.  In  fact,  it  will  be  of- 
fered so  that  it  can  be  paid  on  a  bi- 
weekly basis  and  added  to  a  person's 
paycheck. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  move  back 
here  to  a  chart  that  describes  this. 
This  is  the  Job  Enhancement  for 
Family  Act.  This  is  a  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced. WhUe  this  is  a  little  different 
bill  than  the  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution that  I  am  offering  this  after- 
noon, nevertheless,  it  incorporates 
some  of  these  same  points. 

A  person  below  a  certain  amount  of 
income,  below  $8,000,  receives  the  full 
credit  which  will  be  as  high  as  $2,500 
for  head  of  a  household  with  four  chil- 
dren; somewhat  less,  as  you  see.  $2,000 
for  an  earned  income  tax  credit  for  a 
family  of  three  children  and  so  forth. 
This  chart  shows  that  the  more  chil- 
dren the  person  has.  the  larger  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  will  become. 
Earned  income  tax  credit,  obviously, 
is  for  those  people  who  work.  A  person 
who  gets  $2,500  a  year  as  an  earned 
income  tax  credit,  who  is  working  a  40- 
hour  week.  50  times  40  is  2.000  hours  a 
year,  so  it  is  about  $1.25  an  hour  In- 
crease, and  those  with  three  children 
is  approximately  $1  an  hour  addition 
that  is  paid  by  way  of  a  refxmdable  tax 
credit  from  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  an  incentive  to  work,  and  then 
it  is  phased  out  so  that  by  the  time 
that  family  gets  to  $19,000.  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  is  gone.  That  it  is 
not  cut  off  at  a  point  as  soon  as  your 
wages  get  above  a  certain  amount,  but 
it  is  phased  down  in  a  sensible  way  so 
that  it  is  avaUable  to  the  working 
poor,  and  certainly  a  family  of  four  of 
$11,000  to  $12,000  has  to  be  considered 
among  the  working  poor. 

This  is  a  well-balanced  approach, 
and  it  is  an  approach  that  is  somewhat 
different  than  existing  law  because  ex- 
isting law  does  not  make  these  kinds 
of  distinctions  between  the  size  of  the 
family.  This  chart,  and  all  these  nimi- 
bers.    reflect    the    amounts    of    the 


earned  Income  tax  credit  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  which  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  size  of  the  family  which  should 
really  happen  if  we  are  going  to  see 
that  those  people  get  back  to  work. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution,  and  I  send  it  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  CMr.  Bosch- 
wrrz]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Coats,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  27. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

SEC.      .  SENSE  OF  SENATE  REGARDING  WORKING 
POOR  FAMIUES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  should  not  deal  with 
the  problems  of  worliing  poor  families  only 
by  raising  the  minimum  wage  established 
under  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206); 

(2)  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  in 
most  cases  will  not,  by  itself,  bring  a  large 
family  supported  by  a  minimum  wage 
earner  out  of  poverty; 

(3)  the  long-term  solution  for  working 
poor  families  is  education  and  training 
access  to  quality  health  care  and  child  care. 

(4)  in  the  short  term,  the  United  States 
can  Increase  incentives  to  work  and  make  a 
more  efficient  commitment  of  resources  to 
help  low  inccome  families  by  amending  the 
existing  earned  income  tax  credit  estab- 
lished under  section  32  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  vary  the  credit  by 
family  size  and  by  increasing  the  minimum 
wage. 

(5)  through  a  mechanism  such  as  a  family- 
size  adjusted  earned  income  tax  credit  and  a 
minimum  wage  increase  the  United  States 
can  help  deal  with  the  tension  between 
wages,  which  are  based  on  productivity,  and 
welfare  which  is  based  on  need; 

(6)  such  a  mechanism  provides  a  reward 
for  working  while  adjusting  that  reward  to 
need; 

(7)  earned  income  tax  credit  should  be 
amended  to  relate  the  percentage  of  credit 
to  the  nimiber  of  children  in  the  family; 

(8)  specific  amounts  should  be  determined 
by  the  consideration  of  revenue  offseU;  and 

(9)  amendments  to  carry  out  this  section 
should  be  adopted  on  the  first  appropriate 
revenue  bill. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  described  the  earned  income  tax 
credit,  a  tax  credit  that  would  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  working  poor,  the 
size  of  which  would  be  dependent  on 
the  size  of  the  family  and  on  the 
income.  It  would  reward  those  who 
work  and  want  to  work.  It  is  the  kind 
of  proposal  that  I  think  is  a  forward- 
looking  proposal.  It  is  not  inflationary, 
as  would  be  a  raise  in  the  minimum 
wage.  It  is  a  good  supplement. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  minimum 
wage  increase.  It  is  a  very  excellent 
supplement  to  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
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mum  wage  because,  as  I  have  stated. 
certainly  the  minimum  wage  is  going 
to  have  some  Impact  on  the  poor,  an 
unfortunate  impact  on  some,  those 
who  continue  to  work  who  are  at  the 
minttniim  wage  and  there  are  certainly 
some  In  my  constituency  who  will  ben- 
efit, and  that  is  a  good  thing. 

This  will  provide  additional  benefits 
to  heads  of  households.  It  will  not 
have  an  inflationary  impact.  It, 
Indeed,  will  get  more  people  Into  the 
worlqilace.  I  believe  it  will  create  addl- 
tkuial  tax  revenue  even  though  it  is 
described  as  a  revenue  loser.  There- 
fore. It  is  a  constructive  and  positive 
way  to  go.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  considered  the  in- 
crease In  the  miwifniim  wage  last  year, 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  debate  an  al- 
ternative to  the  minimum  wage,  and 
that  alternative  was  the  earned 
income  tax  credit.  It  was  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  We  resolved  that  particu- 
lar issue,  but  we  did  not  resolve  the 
question  whether  we  were  going  to 
have  an  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
because  we  were  caught  up  at  the  end 
of  the  session  and  we  were  unable  to 
get  final  action  on  the  mtnimiifn  wage 
legislation 

The  amendment  proposed  today  is 
different  from  that  In  that  it  recog- 
nises the  need  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  provides  an  earned 
Income  tax  credit  for  the  larger  fami- 
lies. That  Is  a  concept  which  I  support. 
We  k3K>w  that  with  the  increase  In  the 
mtntmiim  wage  as  it  has  been  devel- 
oped by  our  cmnmlttee  that  a  single 
Individual  would  benefit  more  than 
with  an  earned  Income  tax  credit  even 
If  it  is  refundable.  Married  couples 
would  as  welL  But  beyond  that,  once 
you  get  into  families  of  3.  4.  5.  6.  and  7 
that  are  living  in  poverty,  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  provides  tremendous 
benefits.  This  is  particularly  true  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
crafted  his  amendment  progressively 
so  that  the  benefits  provided  are  pro- 
vided to  the  neediest  families.  The 
work  Incentives  included  In  the  con- 
cept are  commendable. 

As  I  understand,  the  decision  by  the 
Senator  from  BClnnesota  has  been  to 
go  on  record  today  to  indicate  his  sup- 
pent  for  a  family  size  adjuster  for  the 
earned  Income  tax  credit,  should  we 
have  an  Increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  which  I  am  very  hopeful  we  wlU 
have  with  the  Implementation  of  this 
legislation. 

This  amendment  does  have  impllca- 
tkHis  oa  the  budget  now.  and  over  a 
period  of  time.  If  the  amendment 
Itself  had  been  offered,  there  were  not 
the  apiHtiprlate  kinds  of  offsets  to 
conform  with  the  Budget  Act.  There 
were  also  as  I  understand  it.  some 
questions  in  terms  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  amendment^thls  Is  per- 
cdved    as    raising    revenues— and    a 


number  of  other  questions  which 
could  have  been  raised  and  which  I 
think  might  have  blurred  the  view  of 
the  Senate  on  this  particular  issue. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  indicated  he  wants  to 
offer  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
to  embrace  the  concept  of  the  eamed- 
income  tax  credit,  and  he  Is  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  consider  this  issue 
at  some  time  later  in  the  session.  He 
also  hopes  that  we  will  consider  a  reve- 
nue offset,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
thoroughly  responsible  approach  In 
trying  to  deal  with  the  income  re- 
sources of  those  who  are  at  the  lower 
rung  of  the  economic  ladder. 

I  express  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor for  raising  this  Issue  again  and  for 
fashioning  the  amendment  to  ensure 
that  we  will  maximize  the  Income  for 
the  indlvldxials  on  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  economic  ladder.  I  appreciate  his 
willingness  to  develop  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment  on  this  Issue.  I  un- 
derstand he  Intends  to  ask  for  a  yea 
and  nay  vote.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  supported. 

I  for  one  certainly  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  as  we  work  through 
this  particular  session  even  with  the 
tight  budget  limitations  and  restric- 
tions, to  see  If  we  cannot  find  some 
way  of  achieving  the  objectives  we 
have  discussed  here  today. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  substantial  im- 
provement In  the  language  of  the 
amendment  he  proposed  and  is  now 
offering  as  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution. I  concur  with  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment.  As  In  all  things,  there  are 
a  couple  things  I  would  have  different- 
ly phrased.  But  I  understand  that,  and 
I  wlU  be  pleased  to  support  the  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution. 

I  think,  frankly,  that  changing  the 
thrust  of  It  to  a  degree  where  you  are 
calling  for  It  to  be  paid  for,  where  It  Is 
not  a  budget  buster,  is  a  major  move 
and  a  responsible  one. 

B4r.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  for  expressing  his  support  of 
the  concept  of  the  earned  income  tax 
credit.  Certainly  his  interest  in  and 
support  of  that  matter  is  essential  If  it 
is  going  to  move  forward. 

I  thank  also  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  expressing  his  support 
of  the  Idea  of  an  earned  income  tax 
credit  and  his  willingness  to  work  to- 
gether on  it  during  the  course  of  this 
session.  We  will  have  to  also  work,  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Massachusetts, 
on  the  idea  that  the  budgetary  costs 
here  may  be  overstated  because  If  we 
do  put  some  people  to  work  and  get 
them  off  the  various  welfare  roles,  we 
will  have  a  positive  rather  than  a  neg- 
ative Impact  on  the  cost  of  Oovem- 
ment. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  certainly  agree.  It  has  not  been 
a  point  that  has  been  recognized  to  a 
very  great  extent  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  minimniti  wage.  We 
have  our  differences  on  that  Issue,  I 
know,  but  the  fact  is  you  are  unable  to 
move  people  off  welfare  now,  particu- 
larly large  families  with  little  financial 
Incentive  to  move  off  welfare  imder 
the  current  conditions.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  If  families  know  they  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  health  Insur- 
ance or  day  care.  The  concept  of  the 
Senator,  I  believe,  fits  well  with  the 
minimum  wage.  I  know  that  we  have 
differences,  but  as  far  as  this  Senator 
Is  concerned,  if  we  are  able  to  fashion 
a  proposal  that  provides  both  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  childless  couple  with  an 
increase  In  the  minimum  wage— which 
wlU  help  those  working  poor— and 
then  add  in  the  concept  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  we  would  achieve  the 
best  of  all  worlds  In  trying  to  move 
people  off  dependency  and  Into  pro- 
ductivity. 

So  I  agree  with  the  observation  that 
the  Senator  makes  In  terms  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  it  would  provide  for 
moving  people  off  dependency.  I  think 
that  Is  certainly  one  of  the  positive 
features  of  the  Senator's  proposal. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  that  If  we 
combine  with  this  a  tax  credit  Involved 
with  child  care,  we  wiU  give  an  addi- 
tional Incentive  for  people  with  fami- 
lies to  move  off. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  agree. 

I  think  the  combination  of  both  ef- 
forts, the  one  developed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  the  ABC  Pro- 
gram, and  then  some  sort  of  a  tax 
credit  which  I  know  has  been  some- 
thing the  Senator  from  Utah  has  been 
considering,  with,  I  imagine  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  is  certainly  a 
package  that  would  make  sense. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  sufficient  second?  There  Is  suffi- 
cient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times  dated  April  5  of  this  year 
by  Warren  Brookes,  the  distlng\ilshed 
columnist  who  often  is  found  In  the 
Washington  Times,  be  printed  In  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

MnmiTTM  VuiOH  OK  Wages? 
(By  Warren  Brookes) 
President  Bush  Is  undoubtedly  delighted 
to  have  kept  last  month's  minimum-wage 
vote  to  a  veto-sustainable  level.  At  the  same 
Ume  the  Democrats  had  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  training  wage  or  youth  tninimnwi 
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albeit  lor  two  months  instead  of  six.  This 
means  the  Senate  and  conference  should 
give  Mr.  Bush  a  blU  he  can  sign. 

Politically  this  will  be  a  victory.  Vision- 
wise  it  is  another  lost  opportunity.  The  day 
of  the  House  vote.  The  New  York  Times 
weighed  in  with  an  editorial  calling  the 
whole  minimum-wage  debate  "a  distrac- 
tion." They  said  that  raising  the  minimum 
will  do  nothing  for  poor  people  because  the 
lost  Jobs  will  more  than  offset  the  rise  in 
wages:  "No  one  should  be  fooled,  though. 
An  increased  minimiim  is  no  answer  to  pov- 
erty." 

The  New  York  Times  then  took  up  the 
cudgel  for  a  proposal  long  championed  by 
Republican  Rep.  Tom  Petri  of  Wisconsin,  to 
expand  the  earned  Income  tax  credit  (EITC) 
which  The  Times  said  "puts  extra  money  in 
the  envelopes  of  low-wage  workers.  To  in- 
crease the  TP'"'""""  wage  would  merely 
look  good;  to  increase  the  tax  credit  would 
do  good." 

On  March  17,  Mr.  Petri  got  the  31- 
member  House  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee to  endorse  his  expanded,  multipurpose. 
Family  Living  Wage  Act  (FLWA)  under 
which  families  earning  salaries  at  or  near 
the  minimum  wage  would  receive  a  base  tax 
credit  of  $1,050  a  year  plus  $700  per  pre- 
school chUd  and  $350  per  school-age  chUd 
for  up  to  four  children. 

A  low-wage  worker  with  two  preschoolers 
under  this  plan  would  receive  a  total  EITC 
of  $2,450,  the  equivalent  of  an  hourly  wage 
increase  of  $1.32,  or  more  than  the  $1.20 
which  the  House  approved  for  the  minimum 
wage  increase  last  month. 

As  the  family  income  rises  over  the  $8,000 
annual  level,  the  FLWA  credit  would  phase 
down  to  minimum  child-care  credits  of  $200 
and  $100  per  preschooler  and  schoolager  re- 
spectively for  families  with  incomes  in  the 
mid-$SO,000  range,  and  these  credits  would 
remain  until  income  exceeds  $40,000.  (See 
Uble.) 

The  beauty  of  the  Petri  plan  is  that  not 
only  does  it  take  care  of  those  genuinely 
poor  families  at  the  minimum  wage  (less 
than  30  percent  of  the  minimum-wage  pool) 
but  it  generates  chUd-care  benefits  for  work- 
ing low-  and  moderate-income  families— kill- 
ing two  policy  birds  with  one  far  less  harm- 
ful policy  stone. 

Above  all.  The  New  York  Times  pointed 
out,  "the  credit  doesn't  change  the  employ- 
er's costs  and  thus  does  not  encourage  him 
to  abolish  jobs.  For  those  who  really  care 
about  the  working  poor,  the  Issue  is  not  the 
minimiim  wage  but  minimizing  poverty." 

Exactly  so.  The  reason  unions  oppose  the 
Petri  plan  is  not  because  they  care  about 
the  2.6  million  minimum-wage  workers,  but 
they  want  to  raise  the  "benchmark"  to  raise 
their  own  wages. 

One  problem  is  that  the  Petri  proposal  is 
more  costly  to  the  budget  process,  but  much 
of  that  is  illusory.  While  the  total  package 
would  cost  the  Treasury  $7  billion  in  addi- 
tional EITC  revenues,  some  $4  billion  could 
be  financed  by  repealing  the  present  de- 
pendent care  income  tax  credit,  which  goes 
mainly  to  upper-mlddle-lncome  families. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Reagan  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers  last  year  estimated  that 
raising  the  pitnimnm  wage  to  $4.65  an  hour 
would  add  $2-6  billion  a  year  at  least  to  the 

deficit.  _„.       ^^ 

Furthermore,  the  Petri/PLWA  substan- 
Ually  increases  the  incentives  for  single 
women  and  families  to  leave  the  welfare 
rolls.  Because  of  this  the  Republican  PoUcy 
Committee  argued  the  net  real  cost  to  the 
Treasury  would  be  less  than  $3  billion. 


If  so,  that  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a 
genuinely  visionary  new  approach  to  income 
support.  Because  the  EITC  is  available  only 
to  those  who  actually  work,  the  FLWA  be- 
comes an  expanded  incentive  to  break  the 
dependency  trap. 

Contrast  this  fresh,  creative  compassion- 
ate—yet conservative— departure  from  the 
status  quo  with  the  Bush  compromise.  Its 
weakness  was  vividly  Illustrated  by  Labor 
Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole,  who  quite  correct- 
ly told  Congress  that  all  studies  show  that 
raising  the  minimum  wage  kills  Jobs  for  the 
young  and  the  poor. 

But  instead  of  refusing  any  increase  on 
principled  economic  grounds,  Mrs.  Dole  was 
forced  by  Mr.  Bush's  campaign  pledges  to 
offer  the  Democrats  a  "less-bad"  compro- 
mise proposal,  and  wound  up  trying  to  con- 
vince unbelieving  media  that  $4.25  was  less 
damaging  than  $4.65,  and  six  months  train- 
ing was  less  harmful  than  two  months. 

Once  again,  we  have  compromise  where 
none  was  needed.  Since  1983  the  share  of 
workers  receiving  the  minimum  wage  has 
fallen  from  8  percent  to  less  than  3  percent 
today.  Soaring  Job  creation,  combined  with 
a  narrowing  base  of  available  workers  means 
most  teen-agers  now  get  30  percent  to  50 
percent  above  minimum  wage  in  most  mar- 
kets. Less  than  1  percent  of  all  workers  are 
minimum-wage  household  heads. 

The  reason  is  demographic  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic: In  the  last  eight  years,  the  number 
of  youths  aged  16-19  has  fallen  by  12  per- 
cent, while  the  total  working-age  population 
has  been  growing  at  half  the  rate  of  the 
three  prior  decades,  and  a  third  the  rate  at 
which  payroll  employment  has  been  rising. 

At  the  same  time,  the  industries  for  which 
the  minimum  wage  was  intended,  garment- 
making,  textiles  and  the  retail  trade,  are 
now  paying  an  average  of  $6.27  an  hour, 
$7.58  an  hour  and  $6.47  an  hour,  respective- 
ly, and  rising  more  than  4  percent  a  year. 

If  there  ever  were  a  need  for  the  mini- 
mum wage,  that  need  is  gone  in  an  economy 
now  facing  labor  and  skill  shortages  for  dec- 
ades. President  Bush  has  supplied  minimum 
vision  on  this  one. 

FAMILY  LIVING  WAGE  ACT 

[Fanly  witli  four  cMttw— two  prodnln] 
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Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  lend  my  support  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mirmesota  [Mr. 
BoscHWiTz]  for  his  resolution  offered 
in  the  Senate  yesterday  requiring  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  establish 
and  implement  a  volimtary  program  to 
sort  and  recycle  paper  used  by  the 
Senate. 

It  would  be  hypocritical  of  the 
Senate  to  require  other  branches  of 
Government  and  the  private  sector  to 
recycle  waste  material,  if  it  is  not  Itself 
setting  an  example. 

Also  I  wotild  like  to  signal  my  inten- 
tion, when  this  resolution  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate,  to  amend  the  reso- 
lution to  also  require  that  the  Senate 
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purchase  recycled  paper  when  possi- 
ble. By  this  action  the  Senate  will  not 
only  recyle  its  waste  paper,  but  it  will 
also  close  the  loop,  by  creating  a 
market  for  the  sale  of  recyled  paper. 
Unless  we  take  significant  steps  to 
create  demand  for  recycled  paper,  the 
market  will  soon  be  glutted  with  an 
over-supply  of  recyclable  material. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  entire  U.S. 
Government  will  emulate  the  Senate's 
lead  in  this  matter.  Legislation  which 
Senator  Baucus  and  I  will  shortly  in- 
troduced to  reauthorize  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  will 
seek  to  move  the  Government  in  this 
direction.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Gore]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  97, 

nays  1,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  33  Leg.l 

YEAS-97 

Adams  Fowler  McConnell 

Armstrong  Ovn  Metzenbaum 

Baucus  Glenn  Mlkulsid 

Bentsen  Gorton  Mitchell 

Blden  Graham  Hoynihan 

Blngaman  Ormmm  MurkowsU 

Bond  Oraasley  NtcUes 

Boren  Hmrkln  Nunn 

BoKhwiU  Hatch  Packwood 

Bradley  Hatfield  PeU 

Breaux  HefUn  Prenler 

Bryan  Heinz  Pryor 

Bumpers  Helms  Reid 

Burdlck  HolUngs  Riegle 

Bums  Humphrey  Robb 

Byrd  Inouye  Roth 

Chafee  Jeffords  Rudman 

CoaU  Johnston  Sanford 

Cochran  Kassebaum  Sartanes 

Cohen  Kasten  Saaser 

Conrad  Kennedy  Shelby 

Cranston  Kerrey  Simon 

D'Amato  Kerry  Simpson 

Danforth  Kohl  Specter 

Daschle  I^utenbers  Stevens 

DeConcinl  Leahy  Symms 

Dixon  Levin  Thurmond 

Dodd  Uebennan  Wallop 

Dole  Lott  Wamer 

Domenlci  Lugar  Wtlaon 

Durenberfer  Mack  Wlrtb 

Bzon  Mataunaga 

Ford  McCain 

NAY8-1 
McCIure 

NOT  VOTINO— a 
Gore  Rockefeller 

So   the   amendment   (No.   27) 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  waa  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectl<m.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Bir.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
American  worliers  are  among  the  most 
prodiictive  in  the  world.  Today  I  rise 
to  support  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  a  step  I  believe  is  long  overdue. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  has 
conducted  a  thorough  review,  and  con- 
cluded that  today's  minimum  wage  is 
not  a  livable  wage,  and  proposes  that 
it  be  increased.  Today,  more  than  1.1 
million  families  in  which  one  or  both 
parents  work  fuU-time  cannot  escape 
poverty.  We  are  going  to  do  something 
about  that  The  Oraham-Pryor-Mltch- 
eU-Kennedy  substitute  offers  a  higher 
wage,  and  in  an  effort  to  see  this  legis- 
lation enacted,  also  adopts  a  60-day 
traJnlng  wage. 

I  would  like  to  address  both  of  these 
provisions. 

The  mifitmiifn  wage  in  the  United 
States  has  not  been  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion since  1977,  with  the  last  Increase 
from  this  adjustment  occurring  in 
1981.  The  buying  power  of  these  work- 
ers has  decreased  every  year  since 
1981.  It  should  be  no  surprise  that  the 
niunber  of  our  working  poor  has  In- 
creased by  43  percent  between  1978 
and  1987.  The  problem  of  the  home- 
less has  worsened  dramatically.  Our 
poverty  rate  is  once  again  rising.  We 
have  essentially  contributed  to  a  new 
under  class  in  America— the  working 
poor  and  the  working  homeless. 

Increasing  the  mifiifniim  wage,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Urban  Institute 
report,  will  reduce  the  poverty  gap  by 
14  percent  and  decrease  the  number  of 
poor  families  by  306.000. 

The  wHnimum  wage  today  amoimts 
to  less  than  $7,000  a  year  for  a  full- 
time  woi^er  and  thus  competes  with 
welfare.  It  makes  no  sense  in  Ver- 
mont— or  anywhere  else — to  be  in  a  po- 
sition where  welfare  payments  may  be 
more  rewarding  than  going  out  and 
gettbig  a  job.  The  vast  majority  of 
Americans  want  to  work  and  are  proud 
to  woi^  Unless  we  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage,  we  will  be  sending  precise- 
ly the  wrtng  signal  to  many  people  on 
welfare  who  might  otherwise  be  pro- 
ductive, contributing  memtiers  of  our 
society. 

I  have  never  supported  a  submlnl- 
mum  training  wage.  I  believe  that  oiu* 
Nation's  young  people,  performing  the 
same  Job  as  their  adult  counterparts, 
deserve  the  same  wage.  Nothing  in 
President  Bush's  proposal  requires 
that  the  employer  train  these  workers. 
In  rssfnrf  It  allows  these  workers  to 
be  paid  lea  without  any  real  benefit. 

Some  argue  that  these  workers  have 
less  need  for  money  because  they  are 
■ingle  or  live  with  their  parents.  I 
dont  believe  it.  Major  expenses  for 


young  workers  have  soared.  Transpor- 
tation costs  are  up.  rents  are  up,  meals 
away  from  home  have  Jumped  by  40 
percent  and  tuition  for  colleges  and 
universities  costs  over  a  third  more 
than  It  did  In  1981. 

I  worked  my  way  through  college 
and  law  school  and  I  know  the  impor- 
tance of  earning  money  at  a  young 
age.  These  young  people  are  just  be- 
ginning their  employment  careers  and 
forming  young  families;  their  wages 
should  provide  a  stable  earning  base 
for  their  success  in  both  areas  instead 
of  casting  a  shadow  over  our  Nation's 
most  vulnerable  workers. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  the 
majority  leader  and  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee for  their  work  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  floor  so  early  In  this  session  of 
Congress.  I  think  it  sends  the  right 
signal  to  the  working  men  and  women 
In  this  country  that  we  as  a  nation 
value  and  reward  hard  work,  and  that 
once  again,  the  minimum  wage  will  be 
a  living  wage.  I  hope  President  Bush 
puts  his  veto  threats  aside  and  signs 
this  measure  Into  law. 

TIMX  TO  RAISE  TUB  lOIIUnTIf  WAGE 

lir.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  rise  In  support  of  S.  4,  the 
Minimum  Wage  Restoration  Act.  This 
bill,  which  seeks  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage,  is  as  important  to  the  future  of 
working  families  as  any  bill  we  may 
consider  this  year.  Succeeding  in  this 
effort  is  as  important  now  as  it  was 
when  the  minimum  wage  was  first  es- 
tablished half  a  century  ago. 

Times  may  have  changed  dramati- 
cally since  1938  when  Franklin  Roose- 
velt urged  Congress  to  extend  the 
frontiers  of  social  progress  by  adopt- 
ing a  minimum  wage.  But  the  need  for 
such  a  minimum  wage  which  is  a  living 
wage  has  not  changed  at  all. 

Fifty  years  ago.  Congress  saw  and 
imderstood  the  need  to  Improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  those  who  were 
undernourished,  poorly  clad  and  ill- 
housed.  Unfortunately,  those  prob- 
lems remain  unaddressed  for  many 
Americans  even  today.  Yet.  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  1989  Is  less  than  a  pover- 
ty wage. 

We  have  accomplished  much  over 
the  years  in  improving  conditions  for 
working  men  and  women.  We  should 
no  longer  undermine  those  hard  won 
gains  by  refusing  to  bring  the  national 
minimum  wage  into  line  with  today's 
needs. 

I  am  heartened  that  the  Congress  is 
acting  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  and 
I  applaud  the  committee  chairman 
and  all  of  those  who  have  lent  their 
time,  support  and  energy  to  this  im- 
portant effort. 

And  I'm  particularly  pleased  about 
the  provision  in  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  tip  credit. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  met  on 
March  8  to  mark  up  S.  4,  I  offered  an 


amendment  to  Increase  the  tip  credit. 
I'm  very  pleased  that  the  committee 
adopted  my  amendment  by  a  voice 
vote. 

Let  me  provide  a  brief  explanation 
of  that  amendment. 

A  provision  in  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  currently  allows  an  employer 
to  apply  a  portion  of  an  employee's  tip 
Income  against  the  obligation  to  pay 
the  minimum  wage.  Existing  law 
places  the  tip  credit  at  40  percent. 
Thus,  restaurant  employers,  for  exam- 
ple, may  pay  their  tipped  employees 
$2.01  an  hour  in  cash  wages  and  take  a 
tip  credit  of  $1.34  an  hour,  which  is  40 
percent  of  $3.35. 

My  amendment  would  restore  the 
tip  credit  to  50  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  In  two  annual  steps:  45  per- 
cent in  1990;  50  percent  thereafter. 

I  think  this  Is  an  equitable  proposal. 
For  one  thing,  it  would  bring  the  labor 
laws  somewhat  more  in  line  with  the 
tax  laws  as  they  relate  to  tip  income. 
Until  enactment  of  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984,  tips  had  never  been 
considered  wages  for  employer  payroll 
tax  purposes.  But  in  1984,  tips  were 
defined  as  wages  for  FUTA  tax  pur- 
poses, thus  subjecting  employers  for 
the  first  time  to  FUTA  liability  on 
income  their  employees  haul  received, 
not  from  them,  but  from  customers. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  ReconcUiation 
Act  of  1987  extended  this  same  ration- 
al to  Social  Security  taxes.  Thus,  em- 
ployers are  now  required  to  pay  PICA 
taxes  on  all  reported  tips.  Previously, 
employers  paid  PICA  only  on  tips 
counted  toward  the  tip  credit. 

As  you  can  see.  tips  are  treated  fully 
as  employer-paid  wages  for  tax  pur- 
poses, but  they  are  only  partially 
counted  as  wages  uinder  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  My  amendment  ad- 
dresses this  inconsistency  between  the 
Tax  Code  and  the  FI£A. 

The  fact  is,  under  the  law,  a  tip 
credit  cannot  reduce  an  employee's 
wages  below  the  minimum  wage.  In 
other  words,  the  tip  credit  can  never 
exceed  tips  actually  received  by  an  em- 
ployee, and  no  employee  would  ever 
earn  less  than  the  minimum  wage.  My 
amendment  does  not  change  that.  So. 
this  is  not  really  a  minimum  wage 
Issue.  My  amendment  would  not 
reduce  the  cash  wages  of  tipped  em- 
ployees. Actually,  with  the  proposed 
minimum  wage  rate  increase,  cash 
wages  for  tipped  employees  would  In- 
crease under  my  amendment. 

My  proposal  simply  recognizes  that 
tips  are  the  joint  effort  of  the  employ- 
er and  his  tipped  employees.  The  origi- 
nal amendments  that  brought  restau- 
rateurs under  FLSA  gave  employers 
credit  for  their  contribution  to  the 
production  of  tip  income.  A  restau- 
rant's premises  and  atmosphere,  the 
quality  and  presentation  of  the  food, 
the  price  of  the  meal,  and  such  are  all 
factors  which  contribute  directly  to 
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the  level  of  tip  income  received  by  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  President,  the  driving  force 
behind  the  m'nimnm  wage  bill  is  to 
help  those  at  the  bottom  ning  of  our 
economic  system.  This  amendment 
allows  us  to  better  target  this  legisla- 
tion to  those  who  are  truly  minimum 
wage  employees.  It  also  helps  correct 
an  inequity  that  currently  exists  be- 
tween the  Tax  Code  and  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations  re- 
ported by  the  Energy  Committee 
today:  W.  Henson  Moore,  of  Louisiana, 
to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy; 
John  C.  Tuck,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Energy;  and  Donna  R. 
Pitzpatrick  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  nominations  be  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc,  that  motions  to 
reconsider  be  tabled  en  bloc,  that  any 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
if  read,  that  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified;   and  that  the  Senate 

return  to  legislative  session.    

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

John  Chatf  leld  Tuck,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Energy; 

Donna  R.  Pitzpatrick.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  (Management  and  Ad- 
ministration); and 

W.  Henson  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distingiiished  chairman  of 
the  Energy  Committee  and  commend 
him  for  the  prompt  action  on  these 

nominations.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  send  these  nomina- 
tions to  the  Senate  from  the  Energy 
Committee.  They  were  unanimously 
considered  in  the  Energy  Committee 
this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  Henson  Moore  was. 
for  years,  a  Congressman  from  Baton 
Rouge,  a  Congressman  from  the  other 
party.  But  I  might  say.  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  kind  of  service  that  he  ren- 
dered, to  the  kind  of  man  he  is,  that 
he  has  been  so  strongly  supported  by 
myself  and  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. JoHM  Breaotc.  from  Louisiana. 
Both  of  us,  Mr.  President,  very 
strongly  supported  him  for  Secretary 


of  Energy,  because  of  the  wide  knowl- 
edge he  has,  because  of  his  demon- 
strated skill,  abUlty,  and  integrity. 

Mr.  President,  I  very  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  unanimously  approve 
Henson  Moore  as  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

John  C.  Tuck,  as  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy,  is  also  a  well-known  figrure  on 
this  floor,  because  he  served  as  floor 
assistant  to  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Baker  when  he  was  majority  leader 
here  in  the  Senate. 

Donna  Pitzpatrick,  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  is  or  has  been  serv- 
ing as  Assistant  Secretary  with  some 
distinction  and,  indeed,  has  shown  her 
skill  and  abUity. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  that  those  of  us  on 
the  EJnergry  Committee  submit  these 
three  names,  and  it  is  a  special  and 
personal  pleasiu-e  that  I  submit 
Henson  Moore  as  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

STATEMENT  OM  NOIONATIOK  OF  W.  HENSON 
MOORE  TO  BE  DEPtJTY  SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  12.  1989.  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  favor- 
ably reported  the  nomination  of  W. 
Henson  Moore  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Energy  by  a  unanimoi^s  vote. 

The  President  has^Mfiae  an  excellent 
choice  in  nominating  Henson  Moore  to 
be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy.  As  a 
former  colleague.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Moore  for  some  15  years.  He  is  a 
skilled  and  knowledgeable  politician 
whose  understanding  of  Government 
and  whose  expertise  in  the  energy 
field  will  be  a  great  asset  to  the  de- 
partment. Mr.  Moore's  institutional 
knowledge  of  Congress  and  its  Mem- 
bers will  be  extremely  valuable  in  forg- 
ing the  kind  of  working  relationship 
that  is  essential  for  the  making  of 
soimd  public  policy;  and  I  strongly 
support  his  nomination. 

As  I  have  publicly  stated  over  and 
over,  this  Nation's  energy  problems 
exist  not  because  we  are  short  of 
energy,  but  because  we  lack  a  long- 
term,  comprehensive  and  consensus- 
based  national  energy  strategy.  As  we 
heard  recently  during  Admiral  Wat- 
kins'  confirmation  hearing,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  faced  with  a 
range  of  problems  and  difficulties  re- 
lated to  the  operation  of  DOE's  de- 
fense and  nondefense  facilities.  The 
newly  confirmed  Secretary  has  made  a 
good  beglrming  in  addressing  these 
Issues  but  there  is  stUl  a  long  way  to 
go  in  solving  this  Nation's  energy 
problems.  I  believe  Henson  Moore  has 
the  background  and  experience  to 
bring  strength  to  the  management 
team  at  DOE  and  that  he  will  be  a 
great  asset  in  building  a  strong  nation- 
al energy  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  Mr.  Moore's 
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confirmation  as  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

STATEMENT  ON  NOMINATION  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
W.  HENSON  MOORE  TO  BE  DEPUTT  SECRETARY 
OF  ENERGY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Hon.  W.  Henson  Moore  to  be  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

Mr.  Moore  is  highly  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  the  responsibilities  that 
await  him  as  Deputy  Secretary-  Prior 
to  his  new  appointment.  Mr.  Moore 
was  involved  in  legislative  and  govern- 
ment affairs  as  a  senior  partner  in  a 
law  firm.  His  focus  there  was  not  by 
chance;  he  had  served  12  years  as  a 
U.S.  Congressman  from  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana.  Because  of  his  expe- 
riences on  the  Hill,  particularly  his 
service  on  the  House  Budget  and 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tees. I  know  he  will  bring  to  the  De- 
partment a  knowledgable  xmderstand- 
ing  of  and  skilled  hand  at  dealing  with 
the  concerns  many  of  us  have  here  in 
Congress  regarding  the  many  chal- 
lenges we  face,  especially  on  such 
issues  as  nuclear  waste  cleanup  and 
the  safe  and  timely  modernization  of 
our  nuclear  facilities. 

W.  Henson  Moore  will  be  an  excel- 
lent Deputy  Secretary  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  favorably  on  his 
nomination.  I  believe  that  President 
Bush  and  Secretary  Watkins  have  as- 
sembled a  first-rate  team  at  DOE  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  Henson 
Moore  and  others  in  the  years  ahead. 
Congratulations  and  good  luck  to  you. 

STATEMENT  ON  NOMINATION  OF  DONNA  R.  PITZ- 
PATRICK TO  BE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP 
ENERGY  FOR  MANAGEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  12.  1989,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  favor- 
ably reported  the  nomination  of 
Donna  R.  Pitzpatrick  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Energy  for  Management 
and  Administration  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

As  we  heard  recently  during  Admiral 
Watldns'  confirmation  hearing,  the 
Department  of  Energy  is  faced  with  a 
range  of  problems  and  difficulties  re- 
lated to  the  operation  of  EX)E's  de- 
fense and  nondefense  facilities.  The 
newly  confirmed  Secretary  has  made  a 
good  beginning  in  addressing  these 
issues  but  there  is  still  a  long  way  to 
go  in  solving  this  Nation's  energy 
problems. 

Miss  Pitzpatrick  has  twice  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  for  positions  at 
the  Department  of  Energy— in  1988  as 
Under  Secretary  of  Energy  and  in  1985 
as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Conserva- 
tion and  Renewable  Eiiergy.  Her  back- 
ground and  qualifications  will  im- 
doubtedly  serve  to  strengthen  the 
management  team  at  the  Department 
of  Energy. 
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Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  Miss  Fitzpa- 
trick's  confirmation  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  Management  and 
Administration. 

RAimXIlT  ON  ROIOHATIOK  OF  MS.  DOIfMA  R. 
mZPATHICK  TO  BC  ASSISTAMT  SBCRXTAHY  FOR 
MAMAODCBIT   AlfD   APMINISTHATIOW.    OXPAKT- 

MEKT  OP  nmoT 

Mr.  DOBOanCI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Ms.  Donna  R.  Pitzpatrick  to  be  the 
Department  of  Energy's  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Management  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

Ms.  Pitzpatrick  is  well  qualified  to 
take  on  the  responsibilities  that  await 
her.  Prior  to  her  new  role,  she  served 
in  three  other  capacities  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  as  Under  Secre- 
tary from  1988  to  the  present,  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Conservation  and 
Renewable  Energy  from  1985  to  1988, 
and  as  the  principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  from  1984  to  1985.  In  these 
former  roles,  Ms.  Pitzpatrick  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  follow  the 
issues  of  importance  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  to  become  familiar  with  the 
players  and  process  that  would  help 
her  to  become  an  effective  advisor  in 
resolving  the  many  challenges  ahead. 
Additionally,  because  of  these  former 
roles,  she  will  provide  a  certain 
amount  of  institutional  memory  and 
stability  during  this  period  of  transi- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  Donna  Pitzpatrick  will 
be  a  fine  and  capable  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Generally,  I  know  her  as  some- 
one with  whom  we  can  work,  who  has 
been  very  receptive  to  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  Congress,  and  who  un- 
derstands the  issues  that  face  us  in  the 
near  future.  More  specifically.  I  know 
BAs.  Pitzpatrick  as  someone  who  has 
been  helpful  on  a  number  of  issues 
that  I  have  followed  closely  in  the 
past,  including  my  efforts  to  craft  a 
fair  and  responsible  technology  trans- 
fer bill.  She  also  offered  constructive 
advice  when  we  worked  together  on 
the  issue  of  clean  coal. 

Donna  Pitzpatrick  will  be  an  out- 
standing Assistant  Secretary  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably 
on  her  nomination.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Donna  on  energy  Issues 
as  closely  in  the  future  as  we  have  in 
the  past. 


UMI 


KSATBKan  am  kokiiiatioii  op  johm  c.  tuck 

TO  Bl  Umm  BSCRKTAKT  OP  KinRCY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Hi.  President,  on 
April  12.  1989.  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  favor- 
ably reported  the  nomination  of  John 
C.  Tuck  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

As  we  heard  recently  during  Admiral 
Watkins'  confirmation  hearing,  the 
Department  of  Energy  is  faced  with  a 
range  of  problems  and  difficulties  re- 
lated to  the  operation  of  DOE's  de- 
fense and  nondefense  facilities.  The 
newly  confirmed  Secretary  has  made  a 


good  begiiming  in  addressing  these 
issues  but  there  is  still  a  long  way  to 
go  in  solving  this  Nation's  energy 
problems. 

The  nomination  of  John  Tuck  will 
serve  to  strengthen  the  management 
team  at  the  Department  of  Energy. 
Through  Mr.  John  Tuck's  positions  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  managing  floor  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  his  most  recent  respon- 
sibilities in  legislative  affairs  at  the 
White  House,  he  has  gained  good  man- 
agement experience  and  a  particular 
expertise  in  moving  legislation 
through  Congress.  I  believe  Mr.  Tuck 
will  serve  the  administration  well,  and 
I  strongly  support  his  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  Mr.  Tuck's 
confirmation  as  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

STATEMXirT  ON  NOIONATION  OP  JOHN  C.  TUCK 
TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY,  OEPARTMKNT  OP 
ENERGY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  in 
support  of  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  C.  Tuck  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Energy. 

Tuck  began  serving  the  Congress  in 
1974.  after  serving  on  active  duty  in 
the  Navy  during  the  Vietnam  war  era. 
His  first  job  on  the  Hill  was  in  the 
Clerk's  Office  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. For  the  next  7  years,  he 
served  the  Republican  leadership  of 
the  House  in  a  variety  of  posts. 

I  got  to  know  Tuck  well  when  he 
moved  to  this  side  of  the  Capitol  in 
1981,  where  he  served  as  assistant  sec- 
retary for  the  majority. 

As  assistant  secretary,  Tuck  aided 
Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker  in  the 
day-to-day  floor  operation  of  the 
Senate.  Tuck  provided  himself  to  be 
always  capable,  knowledgeable,  and 
courteous— one  of  the  staff  without 
whom  the  work  of  the  Senate  would 
not  get  done. 

Prom  1986  to  1989,  Tuck  served 
President  Reagan  in  the  White  House, 
most  recently  as  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Director  of  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  President,  when  Admiral  Wat- 
kins  was  nominated  to  be  Secretary  of 
Energy,  he  stated  that  he  wanted  to 
bring  in  a  topnotch  management  team 
to  assist  him  in  running  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  John  Tuck  fits  the 
bill,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  serve 
Admiral  Watkins  and  President  Bush 
as  he  served  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives.  President 
Reagan,  and  his  country:  with  dedica- 
tion and  distinction. 

I  hope  the  entire  Senate  will  join  me 
in  supporting  the  confirmation  of 
John  C.  Tuck  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  RESTORATION 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bUl. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  38 

(Purpose:  To  delay  for  1  year  the  effective 
date  for  section  89  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  r986) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kasten]  for  himself,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Garm,  and  Mr. 
NicKLES  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
28. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    .    EFFECTIVE    DATE    FOR    SECTION    8t    DE- 
LAYED 1  YEAR 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  llSKk)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  (relating  to  effec- 
tive dates)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  years  begin- 
ning on  or  after  Janauary  1, 1990.". 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

amendment  no.  39  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  38 

(Purpose:  To  delay  for  1  year  the  effective 
date  for  section  89  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kasten]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
29  to  amendment  numbered  28. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  lines  8  and  9,  of  the  amend- 
ment, strike  out  "on  or  after  January  1, 
1990"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "after  De^ 
cember  31.  1989". 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
while   ago   the  Senate,   by   an   over- 
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whelming  vote  of  98  to  0,  approved  the 
Lott-Synuns-Kasten  amendment. 

I  think  it  Is  more  than  appropriate 
that  we  follow  up  on  this  expression  of 
the  sense  of  the  Senate.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  beUeve  that  we  have  to  do 
more. 

My  amendment  Is  a  simple  one.  It 
merely  calls  on  the  Senate  to  put  its 
muscle  where  its  mouth  was  just  a  few 
minutes  ago.  The  amendment  would 
delay  for  1  year  the  effective  date  for 
section  89  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986. 

Mr.  President,  taking  the  Senate  at 
its  word,  we  can  conclude  there  Is  sub- 
stantial congressional  sentiment  for 
modifying  this  section,  or  even  repeal- 
ing it  outright.  A  number  of  us  are  on 
different  kinds  of  bills.  Actually,  a  ma- 
jority of  our  colleagues  have  already 
cosponsored  one  or  more  of  the  vari- 
ous measures  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  repealing,  modifying,  or  de- 
laying this  section. 

Our  course  of  action  is  clear.  We 
have  to  amend  this  provision,  and  in 
the  vote  that  we  had  a  few  moments 
ago  the  Senate  by  98  to  0  said  we 
would,  but  we  have  a  major  problem 
right  this  moment.  Even  today,  right 
now.  thousands  of  businesses  are 
struggling  to  comply  with  a  provision 
that  we  know  and  they  know  is  mis- 
guided and  now  we  know  and  they 
know  is  going  to  be  changed,  modified, 
or  possibly  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  for 
subjecting  these  businesses  and  their 
workers  to  an  entirely  unnecessary 
year  of  confusion  and  paperwork  as  we 
in  the  Senate  struggle  toward  consen- 
sus on  this  issue. 

We  can  pass  a  package  of  revisions 
this  year.  We  can  even  repeal  section 
89  this  year.  But  we  do  not  have  to 
make  that  choice  today. 

And  I  know  that  in  the  debate  on 
the  previous  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution a  nimiber  of  people  said  they 
wanted  to  repeal  and  a  number  of 
people  said  they  wanted  to  change.  We 
do  not  have  to  make  that  choice,  but 
what  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  do 
and  to  do  today  is  to  express  their  will- 
ingness to  look  at  the  Issues  seriously 
this  year,  and  that  means  delaying  the 
implementation  of  section  89  untU  we 
have  had  this  year  to  discuss  how  it 
might  be  improved  upon. 

Delaying  the  effective  date  until 
next  January  1  would  give  us  in  Con- 
gress the  opportimity  to  work  our 
will— and  thus  relieve  the  burden  of  at 
least  the  most  onerous  provisions  of 
section  89  on  businesses  and  workers. 

An  "aye"  vote  on  this  amendment 
would  send  a  clear  signal  to  those  busi- 
nesses and  workers  that  we  recognize 
as  much  as  they  do  that  these  rules  as 
written  are  unwise,  unworkable,  and 
just  plain  unfair. 

We  heard  a  lot  of  eloquent  debate  on 
the  substance  of  this  issue.  There  is  no 
cause  for  me  to  repeat  it  right  now. 


and  that  is  why  we  are  talking  about 
simply  a  delay  until  January  1,  1990. 
The  Senate  has  spoken  by  a  vote  of  98 
to  nothing.  It  is  now  time  for  the 
Senate  to  commit  itself  to  action, 
action  this  year.  So  let  us  delay  section 

89. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  my  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  then 
would  delay  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  so  that  those  businesses  that 
have  benefit  plans  that  are  right  now 
in  process  of  trying  to  comply  with 
very  difficult  regulations  which  are 
still  pending,  would  know  that  we 
would  have  1  year  for  Congress  to 
make  a  change.  We  have  a  majority  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  that  indi- 
cate we  want  to  make  a  change.  So 
they  would  not  have  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  in  complying  with  a  provision 
that  in  all  likelihood  would  be 
changed  by  Congress  anyway. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
roct 

Frankly,  the  final  regulations  are 
not  even  out  yet  and  we  are  in  the 
process  of  asldng  people  to  comply 
with  something  that  we  have,  by  a 
vote  of  98  to  0,  already  said  we  are 
going  to  change,  but  even  the  rules  for 
what  we  are  going  to  change  are  still 
not  out.  So  I  think  we  simply  have  to 
let  people  in  the  small  business  com- 
munity loiow  that  this  is  not  going  to 
take  place  until  we  have  our  act  to- 
gether, and  that  the  provision  will 
start  January  1,  1990. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  compliment  my 
friend  and  colleague.  I  think  he  has  an 

excellent  amendment.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  reluc- 
tantly today  I  stand  here  to  oppose 
the  distinguished  Senator's  amend- 
ment and  I  do  so  for  two  or  three  rea- 
sons, and  I  will  try  to  be  very,  very 
brief. 

One  of  the  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  oppose  this  amendment  is  that 
only  2  hours  ago,  we  took  a  vote  on 
section  89  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  In  that  vote,  which  was  98  to  0. 
the  Senate  went  on  record  as  saying 
we  need  it  to  repeal  or  to  modify  sec- 
tion 89. 1  do  not  know  how  we  could  be 
much  clearer  than  that. 

The  second  thing  that  we  did  is  we 
have  now  agreed  that  on  May  9,  not  of 
1990  or  1991  or  1992,  but  May  9,  1989, 
just  a  few  days  away  from  today,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  going  to 


hold  a  hearing,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
issue  of  section  89. 

There  Is  no  question  that  section  89 
has  vmjught  havoc.  The  lengthy  regu- 
lations, the  confusion,  the  complex- 
ities have  been  particularly  harsh  on 
small  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  only  3V4  weeks  ago,  I 
introduced  the  Section  89  Simplifica- 
tion Act,  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  As  of  today,  we  have  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  35  cosponsors  of  that 
particulsu-  piece  of  legislation.  Ten  of 
those  cosponsors.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend.  10  of  those  cosponsors 
of  the  Section  89  Simplification  Act 
are  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  saying  that 
our  simplification  legislation  is  per- 
fect. The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  review  section  89  and  all  its  wants 
on  May  9.  Many  have  complained  that 
we  have  not  held  hearings  on  this 
matter.  Well,  that  hearing  will  be  held 
on  May  9. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Sec- 
tion 89  Simplification  Act,  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  and  constructive 
thoughts  from  various  organizations 
throughout  our  country.  For  example, 
the  American  Retail  Federation,  says 
in  this  particular  letter,  "We  have 
here  one  or  two  suggestions  as  to  how 
this  legislation  can  be  made  better." 

We  have  here  a  letter.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  National  League  of  Cities 
supporting  reform  of  section  89. 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica. "We  would  like  to  offer  for  your 
consideration  some  additional  simplifi- 
cation proposals."  And  they  go  for- 
ward and  list  these  proposals  which  we 
hope  to  incorporate  in  the  ultimate 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  be  subject 
to  the  Finance  Committee  hearing  on 
May  9. 

We  have  from  the  National  Small 
Business  United  Organization  a  letter 
dated  April  4  stating: 

National  Small  Business  United  is  pleased 
to  present  you  with  our  views  of  654.  Al- 
though we  do  not  at  this  time  endorse  this 
bill,  we  appreciate  the  efforts  and  the  first 
steps  that  are  being  taken  for  simplification. 
Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  this  is  a  budget  loser.  If  the 
Kasten  amendment  is  adopted.  I  say 
respectfully,  it  is  going  to  cost  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  probably 
$150  million  the  first  year. 

We  say  this:  And  it  is  a  very  simple 
statement.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  belabor  the  case.  We  have  al- 
ready dealt  with  this  issue  once  today. 
I  felt  we  dealt  with  it  fairly.  We  say 
major  surgery  is  required.  We  think  it 
must  be  approached  responsibly  after 
proper  consideration  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
nUnimiinn  wage  bill,  which  is  now  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate,  is  the 
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right  piece  of  legislation  to  address  the 
complexities  of  section  89. 

Finally,  it  is  very  conceivable.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Kasten  amend- 
ment would  bring  about  another  issue 
and  that  is  the  constitutional  issue  of 
revenue  bills  having  to  be  first  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  other  body,  and  sent  to  the 
U^.  Senate.  This  is  clearly  and  simply 
a  revenue  bill.  It  is  clearly  and  simply, 
Mr.  President,  a  revenue  loser.  And  we 
can  guarantee  that  the  House  will  blue 
slip  this  particular  provision.  Also,  let 
me  assiu'e  the  Members  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Bkmtser  will  fully 
review  the  issue  of  section  89  in  the 
May  9  hearing.  I  urge  that  the  Kasten 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FTesident.  as  I  am  about  to  take 
my  seat,  let  me  give  forewarning  to  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  which  I  re- 
spect very  much.  I  Imow  his  intentions 
and  I  also  know  his  frustrations— but 
at  an  appropriate  point— and  it  is  not 
going  to  be  very  far  down  the  track— I 
will  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
pending  amendment  violates  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  and  will  seek 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  ultimately  have 
a  vote  on  the  waiver  of  the  Budget 
Act  

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  Senator  is  not 
nn^king  that  point  of  order  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  PRTOR.  I  am  not  making  it  at 
this  point.  I  must  leave  the  floor  very 
shortly,  I  apologize  to  my  colleague. 
That  point  will  be  made.  I  assiune. 
when  the  Senator  finishes  his  re- 
marks. 

(Mr.  ADAMS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
whole  issue  of  repealing  section  89, 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
revenue  estimates,  I  hear  a  faint  echo 
of  10  percent  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividends.  We  went  through  that. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I 
were  on  the  same  side  on  that  issue. 

But  here  we  are  again.  Regulations 
are  not  out.  The  Senate  voted  98  to  0 
to  change  it.  I  think,  frankly,  that  by 
the  time  you  have  your  hearings  and 
then  have  legislation  passed  and  it 
goes  to  the  House  and  they  have  their 
reform  or  remodeling  or  whatever 
they  are  going  to  call  it,  we  are  going 
to  be  at  January  1  anyway.  We  Jiist 
cannot  make  it  through  all  the  hoops 
and  we  know  what  we  have  is  wrong 
now. 

In  talking  about  the  revenue  esti- 
mates, we  are  back  where  we  were 
when  we  were  talking  about  what  we 
were  going  to  gain  with  10-percent 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends, 
and  those  revenue  estimates  went  all 
over  the  map. 

Trying  to  find  a  revenue  estimate 
for  section  89  is  like  trying  to  find  a 
needle  in  a  has^stack  right  now.  The 
Budget  Committee  does  not  have  a 
revenue  estimate.  The  Congressional 


Budget  Office  [CBO]  does  not  have  a 
revenue  estimate.  And  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  is  operating  on 
numbers  that  are  2  years  old. 

What  revenue  estimates  do  we  have? 
They  are  found  in  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation's  1987  review  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  published  on 
May  4,  1987.  This  publication,  known 
as  the  Blue  Book,  lists  the  following 
revenue  estimates  for  section  89.  They 
said  1988  revenue  was  going  to  be  $72 
million:  1989  was  going  to  be  $128  mil- 
lion—not $150  million,  not  $140  mil- 
lion. $128  million. 

In  1990.  it  was  going  to  be  $140  mil- 
lion, and  in  1991,  it  was  going  to  be 
$154  million. 

Now,  how  did  they  pick  the  1988 
number?  That  was  the  first  year  that 
this  was  supposed  to  go  into  effect. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  Arkansas,  I  want  to  make 
this  point  on  the  revenue  estimate. 
They  said  the  first  year  was  going  to 
be  $72  million.  This  would  be  the  first 
year,  but  now  we  are  saying  it  is  $128 
million  the  first  year,  or  as  the  Sena- 
tor Is  suggesting— $150  million.  We  do 
not  know.  The  projections  are  all  over 
the  map. 

For  the  first  3  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  we  know  that  we  did  not 
collect  anything  because  the  regula- 
tions have  not  been  in  place.  That  was 
calendar  year  1988,  before  the  regula- 
tions were  issued.  We  still  do  not  have 
the  final  regulations. 

As  I  said,  the  proposed  regulations 
were  issued  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
March  7  of  this  year.  They  will  not  be 
finalized  for  months  and  the  regula- 
tions that  we  do  have  do  not  include 
the  group  life  insurance  policies  or  a 
number  of  other  technical  provisions. 

So,  clearly,  the  revenue  we  gain  from 
section  89  for  fiscal  year  1989.  if  any. 
is  going  to  be  less  than  the  projected 
amounts.  So  the  revenue  estimates  are 
wrong. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  raise  a  point 
of  order,  this  may  be  the  time  to  raise 
that  point  of  order.  I  do  not  see  other 
people  wanting  to  debate. 

But  the  fact  is,  the  revenue  esti- 
mates are  all  over  the  map.  The 
reform  and  work  that  the  Senator  and 
others  are  going  to  do  in  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  going  to  change  the 
bill— and  I  hope  that  he  is  right  that 
we  will  simplify  it— and,  therefore, 
that  will  change  the  revenue  esti- 
mates. So  how  we  know  where  the  rev- 
enue estimates  are  right  now,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  could  know.  But  I  can 
promise  you  it  is  not  $150  million  for 
1989 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  respond  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  friend.  I  do  not  have  a  rev- 
enue estimate.  I  was  basically  using 
some  round  figures  that  I  have  heard 
bandied  around  by  members  of  the 


Budget  Committee  and  the  staff  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 

But  I  do  have  this,  I  say  to  my 
friend.  I  do  have  a  statement  from  the 
Select  Budget  Committee,  an  oral  dec- 
laration delivered  to  the  Parliamentar- 
ian, that  this  is,  in  fact,  a  revenue 
loser.  And  if  it  loses  only  $1,  we  are  in 
violation  of  the  Budget  Act.  In  fact, 
we  are  In  violation  of  two  provisions  of 
the  Budget  Act:  not  only  section  311. 
which  is  the  prohibition  against 
budget  busting,  et  cetera,  but  also  sec- 
tion 303.  the  prohibition  against  a  rev- 
enue bill  before  the  adoption  of  a 
budget  resolution. 

We  have  yet  to  adopt  the  budget  res- 
olution. Mr.  President,  If  my  colleague 
Is  finished— I  do  not  want  to  cut  off 
debate;  I  want  him  to  have  an  ample 
amount  of  time— I  must  say  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  taken 
what  might  be  the  independent  and 
popular  position,  but  I  do  not  think  It 
is  good  policy.  That  is  why  I  hope  that 
the  Members  will  support  us  in  our 
chaUenge.  that  it  does,  in  fact,  violate 
section  311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  a  point  of 
order  that  the  pending  amendment 
violates  section  311(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  waive  all  those  sections  in  title  III 
and  title  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amended, 
which  contain  points  of  order  against 
my  amendment,  for  the  purpose  only 
of  considering  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  debatable. 

Is  there  further  debate?  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  want  to  reiterate  the  point  that 
we  do  not  know  how  much  this  is 
going  to  cost  if  we  were  to  enact  the 
law  for  which  the  regulations  have  not 
even  been  published.  And  we  do  know 
that  we  are  going  to  change  It.  How  we 
can  have  any  kind  of  a  revenue  esti- 
mate is  impossible. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is.  let  us  think  about  this  in  the  whole. 
The  cost  of  complying  with  section  89 
is  going  to  be  far  greater  to  middle 
America,  workers,  and  small  business, 
than  the  revenue  raised  by  this  provi- 
sion, whether  it  is  $72.  $130.  or  $150 
million.  The  cost  of  complying  could 
be  close  to  $1  billion,  we  heard  esti- 
mates in  the  previous  debate. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port my  effort  to  waive  those  sections 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  on  section  89 
and  a  list  of  business  groups  who  sup- 
port the  repeal  of  section  89  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wwhington  Post.  Jan.  M,  19891 
IRS  Provisioh  oh  BcKEriTS  Couu)  Produce 
Paih 
(By  Albert  B.  Crenshaw) 

You've  Just  had  a  major  operation. 

You're  coming  out  of  the  anesthetic,  and 
your  husband  Is  there  holding  your  hand. 
"How  did  It  go?"  you  mumble. 

"Well,"  he  says,  "there's  good  news  and 
bad  news. 

"The  good  news  Is  that  your  surgery  went 
fine  and  your  employer's  health  insurance 
plan  will  pay  the  entire  $100,000  tab. 

"The  bad  news  Is  that  your  employer's 
healtb  Insurance  plan  has  failed  the  new 
federal  antidiscrimination  test,  so  the 
$100,000  is  taxable  Income  to  us." 

Welcome  to  SecUon  89  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Effective  this  year.  Section  89  requires  all 
employers  that  offer  fringe  benefits  to  dem- 
onstrate that  their  plans  do  not  "discrimi- 
nate" against  lower-paid  employees  by 
granting  less  generous  benefits. 

If  the  employer  does  not  meet  the  law's 
basic  standards— which  include  having  the 
benefit  plan  In  writing,  notifying  employees 
that  It  exists,  and  some  other  relatively  ru- 
dimentary criteria— any  benefits  paid  out 
under  the  plan  are  taxable  Income  to  the 
employee. 

If  the  employer  meets  those  basic  qualui- 
catlon  requirements"  but  fails  the  law's  nu- 
merical tests— the  second  standard— because 
the  plan  covers  too  many  upper-echelon  em- 
ployees and  not  enough  rank-and-file,  then 
the  upper-echelon  employees  are  taxed  on 
the  "discriminatory  excess." 

Further,  whenever  a  benefit  results  in  tax- 
able income  to  the  employee,  the  employer 
must  include  the  amount  in  the  employee's 
W-2  the  form  that  tells  each  taxpayer  how 
much  Income  he  has  received  the  previous 

year  Failure  to  do  that  results  in  potential- 
ly niajor  penalties  against  the  employer  as 

well. 

Section  89  was  part  of  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act,  but  did  not  become  effective 
untU  this  year.  Until  recently,  it  had  gone 
largely  unnoticed  by  business,  and  even,  op- 
ponents now  claim,  by  many  members  of 
Congress.  ^    ^  ,. 

Section  89  "baslcaUy  is  an  ambush, 
James  Lagos  of  National  SmaU  Business 
United  told  a  House  SmaU  Business  Com- 
mittee hearing  last  week.  Because  the  law  is 
both  so  strict  and  so  technical,  said  Lagos,  a 
lawyer  who  operates  several  smaU  business- 
es in  Ohio,  "almost  all  of  us  are  violating 
the  law"  today. 

But  no  one  is  entirely  sure,  because  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  so  far  not 
issued    regulations    speUlng    out    how    to 

Committee  Chairman  John  J.  LaPalce  (D- 
N  Y.)  who  has  introduced  legislation  to 
repeal  Section  89,  caUed  It  "a  sleeper"  that 
"was  snuck  into"  the  tax  bill  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

But  Ways  and  Means  staff  members  indi- 
cated that  repeal  is  not  on  the  committee's 
agenda.  One  noted  that  the  panel  is  aware 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  complying 
with  the  Uw,  but  said  that  as  If  often  the 
case  in  tax  leglslaUon,  "there's  a  tension  be- 
tween fairness  and  simplicity." 

Committee  members  felt  there  was  a  need 
to  curb  discrimination  in  employee  bene- 
fits—at least  those  benefits  that  enjoy  fa- 
vorable tax  treatment-and  that  such  a  Uw 


could  be  "simple  and  less  fair,  or  you  could 
make  It  fair,  and  that  means  complexity. 
It's  something  we  deal  with  all  the  time." 
said  one  staffer. 

For  employees,  the  bottom  line  Is  this: 
make  sure  your  employer  Is  aware  of  Sec- 
tion 89  and  find  out  what  the  company  In- 
tends to  do  to  deal  with  it.  If  you  are 
"highly  compensated"— and  If  you  make 
more  than  $50,000  a  year  and/or  own  a 
stake  In  the  company,  you  could  be— you 
should  go  Into  detail  on  the  subject  because 
the  company's  benefit  plan  has  to  pass  both 
standards  to  get  you  off  the  hook. 

Your  employer  should  do  at  least  enough 
to  comply  with  the  qualification  standards. 
That  will  eliminate  the  chance  that  your 
$100,000  worth  of  surgery  will  result  In  tax- 
able Income  to  you.  (That  possibility  may 
not  be  as  painful  as  It  might  at  first  seem. 
Some  experts  think  you  could  deduct  as 
medical  expenses  the  cost  of  the  operation 
to  the  extent  that  It,  plus  any  other  medical 
costs,  exceeded  7^4  percent  of  your  adjusted 
gross  Income.) 

The  ntunerical  tests  present  a  more  com- 
plicated situation.  If  your  company  falls  the 
test— that  is,  If  not  enough  lower-paid  em- 
ployees are  either  eligible  for  or  participat- 
ing In  the  plan— it  may  want  to  change  its 
plans  so  they  pass. 

Alternatively,  the  employer  can  drop  the 
plans  altogether,  or  continue  discriminating 
and  let  you  pay  additional  tax.  Or  it  may 
"gross  you  up"— that  is.  raise  your  pay  to 
make  up  for  the  additional  taxes  you  will 
pay. 

"Frankly,  this  [Section  89]  doesn't  stop 
anyone  from  discriminating,"  said  Ellen  A. 
Fredel  of  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Shaw 
Plttman  Potts  &  Trowbridge.  It  simply  says 
that  "if  you  discriminate,  perks  are  going  to 
have  to  include  some  amount  in  income," 
she  said. 

Under  certain  circumstances.  Section  89 
can  apply  to  other  "perks,"  such  as  free  or 
cut-rate  parking  and  employer-subsidized 
cafeterias  or  dining  rooms.  So  there  is  con- 
siderable potential  for  nasty  surprises. 

But  the  IRS  has  Indicated  that  for  this 
year,  at  least,  it  will  not  penalize  an  employ- 
er that  makes  a  good-faith  effort  to  meet 
the  standards. 

In  the  case  of  the  qualification  require- 
ments, that  should  be  relatively  easy.  These 
standards,  according  to  a  Ways  and  Means 
staff  member,  were  meant  to  get  at  "severe- 
ly abusive  "  situations— for  instance,  a  hospi- 
talization plan  that  is  established  Just 
before  the  chief  executive  officer's  triple 
bypass  operation  and  terminated  when  he 
recovers.  So  the  employer  can  probably 
meet  the  standard  without  a  major  invest- 
ment of  time  or  money. 

And  if  your  employer  meets  the  standards, 
you  are  in  the  clear  unless  you  are  a  highly 
compensated  employee. 

The  nimierical  tests  are  much  tougher. 
Large  employers,  which  generally  don't  dis- 
criminate have  to  gather  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion Just  to  prove  their  case.  Small  employ- 
ers, which  commonly  provide  benefits  for 
the  owner  and  a  few  key  employees,  can 
probably  do  the  tests  easUy  enough  but 
their  plans  may  well  be  found  to  be  discrimi- 
natory. 

If  that  happens,  and  you  are  a  highly 
compensated  employee,  you  and  your  em- 
ployer should  sit  down  and  figure  out  who's 
going  to  pay  what.  The  government  has  de- 
cided that  someone  Is  going  to  pay— now's 
the  time  to  try  to  avoid  being  that  someone. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  12, 
19891 

Section  89— A  Chazt  Tax  Law 
(By  John  J.  LaFalce) 
The  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  was  supposed  to 
stop  the  tax  code  from  driving  economic  de- 
cisions. But  the  administrative  nightmare 
known  as  Section  89  not  only  will  drive  busi- 
ness decisions  regarding  health-insurance 
benefits,  but  also  is  likely  to  force  smaUer 
businesses  to  abandon  their  health-insur- 
ance plans  Just  when  Congress  Is  seeking  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  37  million  Ameri- 
cans without  coverage. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  I  have  been  leading  the  fight  to 
repeal  Section  89.  Nearly  300  members  of 
Congress,  representing  all  points  on  the  po- 
litical spectrum,  have  Joined  me  in  this 
effort. 

The  Intent  of  Section  89  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  which  took  effect  Jan.  1,  is 
to  ensure  that  tax-exempt  employee  benefit 
plans,  principally  health  and  life  insurance, 
do  not  favor  higher-paid  employees  over  av- 
erage workers.  Specifically,  Section  89  es- 
tablishes nondiscrimination  rules  to  deter- 
mine whether  employers  provide  compara- 
ble benefits  to  all  workers.  It  does  not  re- 
quire that  benefits  be  provided  across  the 
board:  it  does  not  forbid  discrimination.  It 
just  makes  employees  pay  taxes  on  the  dis- 
criminatory benefits. 

In  theory,  this  tax  penalty  is  supposed  to 
encourage  businesses  to  provide  benefits  to 
their  lower-paid  employees,  and  thereby 
expand  health-ins»irance  coverage  among 
the  nation's  uninsured  workers.  In  fact, 
however,  the  law  is  so  exceedingly  complex 
and  burdensome  that  it  is  more  likely  that 
many  employers  simply  will  not  provide 
fringe  benefits. 

The  vast  majority  of  uninsured  workers 
are  employed  by  small  businesses;  fewer 
than  half  work  for  firms  with  less  than  25 
employees.  Any  policy  that  would  discour- 
age small  employers  from  providing  health 
benefits,  as  does  Section  89.  is  unwise. 

Section  89  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  Is  widespread  and  odious  discrimina- 
tion In  employer-provided  benefit  plans.  Yet 
there  was  no  testimony  to  document  wide- 
spread discrimination,  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  member  of  Congress  who 
will  claim  parentage  of  the  provision. 

The  law  assumes  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, universities  and  nonprofit  groups 
are  guilty  of  discrimination.  It  assumes  that 
every  unionized  employer  is  discriminating 
even  though  the  benefit  provided  are  those 
agreed  to  at  the  bargaining  table.  No  em- 
ployer is  completely  exempt. 

The  law  stands  reason  on  its  head.  It  ap- 
plies not  to  Intentional  discrimination  but 
to  equality  of  results.  If  employees'  benefit 
choices  do  not  fit  a  predetermined  mold, 
plans  are  guilty  of  discrimination. 

The  recurring  administrative  costs  will 
force  the  private  sector  to  waste  resources 
and  force  American  companies  to  be  less 
productive. 

Section  89  carries  onerous  penalties.  If  a 
benefit  plan  fails  the  nondiscrimination 
tests,  higher-paid  employees  must  pay  taxes 
on  the  value  of  their  "discriminatory"  bene- 
fits. If  a  benefit  plan  fails  the  qualification 
requirements,  all  employees  who  participate 
in  the  plan  must  pay  taxes  on  the  actual 
benefits  received— their  medical  reimburse- 
ments. In  other  words,  employees  are  pun- 
ished for  the  noncompliance  of  their  em- 
ployers. 
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The  TrcMury  Department  finally  Issued 
regulatk>Ds  Implementing  Section  89  on 
March  T,  more  than  two  months  after  the 
law  took  effect.  In  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  public-sector  wlt- 
xnemtm  decried  the  provision,  saying  it  will 
force  the  diversion  of  funds  from  badly 
needed  public  services  to  consultant  and 
legal  fees.  In  addition,  the  educational  com- 
munity strongly  supports  repeal  of  the  law. 
The  executive  vice  president  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. Frederick  Ford,  testified  that  the 
university  will  spend  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  hire  consultants,  and  will  dedicate 
hundreds  of  hours  of  employees'  time  to 
gather  the  data  needed  to  prove  compliance. 

Buslneas— particularly  small  business— will 
have  even  greater  difficulty  complying.  One 
wltneas  dted  the  example  of  a  company 
with  fewer  than  50  employees  that  paid 
$60,000  to  a  otHisultant  with  the  result  that 
the  firm  was  advlaed  to  impute  $4,000  worth 
of  inoome  to  its  higher-paid  employees. 

Other  witnesses  have  estimated  that  ag- 
gregate compliance  costs  will  range  from  $1 
billion  to  $5  billion. 

Section  89  is  the  perfect  example  of  a 
well-intentioned  idea  that  was  implemented 
legislatively  in  an  atrocious  manner— so 
atrocious  that  it  cannot  be  fixed  and  must 
be  repealed. 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Mar.  23. 
1989] 

Bbort  Maxagbks  CxAif  To  Pass  Sicnoii 
89TXST 

(By  Jim  Orinstead) 

Company  benefit  managers  have  been  a 
grumpy  lot  lately. 

ftced  with  a  major  change  In  the  tax  law 
known  as  section  89.  they  are  struggling  to 
deal  with  a  problem  that  could  either  heavi- 
ly tax  their  resources  or  run  up  expensive 
consulting  bills. 

The  one  piece  of  advice  they  are  getting 
without  fall  Is:  Begin  work  Immediately. 

In  short,  section  89  requires  that  all  com- 
panies examine  their  benefit  plans  to  deter- 
mine if  more  highly  paid  employees  are  get- 
ting benefits  not  available  to  employees 
paldleM. 

If  those  benefits  exist,  the  company  must 
change  the  plans  so  they  are  equitable  or 
the  employee  must  pay  a  tax  on  the  excess. 

Section  80,  a  revision  to  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1980  that  took  effect  Jan.  I.  Is  intend- 
ed to  provide  benefits  to  all  employees  on  an 
equitable  basis  and  tax  those  benefits  given 
to  highly  compensated  employees,  according 
to  Robert  Horvat.  who  is  with  the  human 
reaouroes  consulting  group  of  Arthur  Young 
ta)  Milwaukee. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  claims  an- 
other principal  objective  of  the  legislation  is 
to  extend  health  coverage  for  employees  not 
DOW  covered. 

Despite  those  goals,  the  IRS  is  receiving 
howls  of  protest  from  business  groups 
around  the  nation,  calling  section  89  cum- 
bersome, overly  expensive  and  impossible  to 
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Many  of  those  involved  also  say  privately 
that  a  goal  of  the  revision  is  the  raising  of 
more  tax  revenue  as  much  as  it  is  the 
equallaUlon  of  benefits. 

"niey>e  created  a  monster."  said  Dick 
Shoo,  the  owner  of  six  Midas  Muffler  shops 
In  the  Milwaukee  area  which  employ  a  total 
of  35  people. 

Shon  expects  employers,  especially  small 
employers,  to  lower  their  benefits.  "I  don't 
know  bow  well  comply  with  this  kind  of 
law.'  be sakL 


The  pressure  is  on  the  employer  to  do  the 
testing  correctly,  for  if  the  employer  is 
wrong,  it  could  leave  an  employer  with  a 
major  tax  bill. 

Mike  Benton,  an  Arthur  Young  tax  man- 
ager, used  the  example  of  an  employee  who 
has  open  heart  surgery,  with  the  expenses 
coming  to  $100,000.  If  the  employer  has 
done  the  testing  incorrectly,  the  employee 
will  be  taxed  on  the  benefit  received— 
$100,000— not  Just  the  extra  premium  the 
company  paid  for  the  insurance. 

Recent  regulations  put  some  limits  on  the 
amount  of  tax  an  employee  might  owe.  but 
it  would  be  at  least  25%  of  the  benefit. 

Observers  believe  some  companies  may 
decide  Just  to  Increase  the  pay  of  highly 
compensated  employees  to  allow  them  to 
pay  the  tax  and  save  the  cost  of  the  re- 
search needed  to  bring  any  plans  in  line. 

At  other  companies,  that  may  not  be  pos- 
sible and  they  will  soon  begin  the  process  of 
reviewing  their  plans. 

The  testing  process  is  long  and  tedious, 
and  many  business  groups  have  been  com- 
plaining to  their  legislators  about  the  law. 
seeking  its  repeal.  There  are  now  four  pro- 
posals before  Congress  to  do  away  with  the 
law,  but  those  watching  the  situation  do  not 
expect  it  to  go  away. 

"This  regulation  will  create  mountains  of 
paperwork  and  red  tape  for  many  business- 
es,'  said  Sen.  Robert  W.  Kasten  Jr.  (R- 
Wis.).  "It's  possible  that  a  number  of  em- 
ployers will  simply  discontinue  some  em- 
ployee benefits  rather  than  risk  non-compli- 
ance with  the  Section  89  regulations." 

Even  the  National  Society  of  Public  Ac- 
countants has  called  for  the  repeal  of  the 
law  because  of  its  record-keeping  require- 
ments. 

For  the  small-business  person,  the  new 
law  will  require  new  forma  and  new  ap- 
proaches to  benefits. 

In  Shon's  case,  he  must  examine  health, 
life,  sick  leave,  vacation  and  paid  holiday 
plans.  He  said  he  does  not  think  benefits 
should  be  the  same  for  a  trainee  as  they  are 
for  an  executive. 

To  deal  with  the  problem,  Shon  has 
scheduled  a  meeting  with  his  lawyer  to  talk 
about  compliance.  He  said  he  has  heard  of 
firms  that  will  charge  him  $400  per  l>enefit 
offered  to  examine  his  business  to  deter- 
mine what  changes  he  needs  to  make,  but 
Shon  said  he  cannot  afford  that  expense. 

In  the  end,  he  said  he  may  have  to  drop 
some  of  his  company's  benefits. 

However,  a  benefits  consultant  who  deals 
with  small-  and  medium-size  businesses  be- 
lieves the  problems  will  not  be  as  bad  as  the 
screams  would  Indicate. 

Timothy  J.  O'Meara.  of  Fringe  Benefit 
Planning  Inc..  said  it  may  cost  a  small  busi- 
ness $1,500  to  $2,000  to  do  the  testing  the 
first  year.  After  that,  he  said,  the  business 
would  have  a  good  road  map  as  to  how  to 
handle  Its  benefit  programs. 

Costs  in  subsequent  years  will  be  less  to 
monitor  the  program,  he  said,  and  costs  in 
later  years  wlU  be  only  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars and  a  few  hours  of  time. 

O'Meara  used  the  example  of  a  company 
he  tested  with  110  employees  and  one 
highly  compensated  employee,  worlUng  less 
than  17  V^  hours  a  week,  who  threw  the  firm 
into  discrimination  with  the  law.  The 
answer  was  not  to  increase  his  gross  salary, 
which  would  have  been  expensive,  but  in- 
stead to  remove  him  from  eligibility  for  the 
plans. 

In  the  end.  O'Meara  and  other  advisers 
are  telling  their  clients  to  pick  the  option 
that  costs  them  the  least,  not  necessarily 
the  one  that  Is  the  easiest. 


"It  is  a  manageable  problem."  O'Meara 
said. 

The  problem  is  particularly  manageable 
for  larger  companies. 

Roger  Preitag,  manager  of  headquarters 
employee  benefits  for  the  Allen-Bradley  Co., 
said  his  company's  ownership  by  Rockwell 
International  Corp.  helps  because  Rockwell 
is  developing  computer  software  to  do  the 
complicated  analysis. 

For  Allen-Bradley,  all  Freitag  expects  to 
do  is  gather  the  information  and  send  it  to 
the  parent  company  for  analysis. 

"We  get  off  easily  because  they  promised 
to  do  it  for  us,"  he  said. 

Freitag  also  does  not  expect  benefits  to 
change  much  after  the  analysis  because  his 
company's  benefits  are  not  expected  to  be 
discriminatory.  If  problems  are  found.  Frei- 
tag only  expects  to  fine-time  the  system  to 
bring  it  into  compliance  rather  than  make 
major  changes  to  the  programs. 

One  reason  for  that,  he  said,  is  that  once 
employees  tu*  worltlng  for  the  company,  the 
hope  is  to  keep  them  on  and  changing  plans 
would  make  "more  enemies  than  friends." 

Freitag,  like  others  in  the  field,  expects 
the  second  and  subsequent  years  to  be  much 
easier  once  the  initial  monitoring  systems 
have  been  developed. 

Despite  the  calls  from  leigislators  and 
business  groups  to  revise  or  repeal  Section 
80,  many  observers  do  not  expect  it  to  go 
away,  although  some  of  the  rules  might 
change  in  coming  years. 

"Nine-tenths  of  Section  89  has  to  do  with 
information  collecting,"  said  Lawrence  L. 
Grudzien,  director  of  employee  benefit  serv- 
ices of  Arthur  Young. 

However,  it  is  that  information  collecting 
that  will  take  months  of  work  for  personnel 
departments,  not  only  this  year  but  also 
very  likely  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  its  seminars.  Arthur  Yoimg's  experts 
are  telling  employers  how  they  must  begin 
looldng  at  their  benefit  plans. 

The  basic  requirements  are  that  a  plan  be 
in  writing,  that  the  employee's  rights  under 
the  plan  be  legally  enforceable,  that  em- 
ployees be  notified  of  the  benefits  under  the 
plan,  that  the  plan  ije  for  the  exclusive  ben- 
efit of  employees— including  their  families, 
if  the  employer  wishes  to  offer  that  exten- 
sion—and that  the  plan  be  a  long-term  of- 
fering. 

""I  think  most  companies  are  going  to  be  in 
compliance,"  Horvat  said,  adding  that 
coming  into  compliance  with  those  rules  will 
not  be  difficult. 

After  that,  the  problem  gets  more  compli- 
cated. 

The  first  test  an  employer  must  pass  is 
caUed  the  80%  test.  It  checks  to  see  if  at 
least  80%  of  the  non-highly-compensated 
employees  are  covered  under  that  health  or 
group-term  life  plan  during  the  plan's  year 
and  that  It  does  not  contain  any  provision 
that  discriminates  in  favor  of  highly  com- 
pensated employees. 

If  this  test  is  passed,  the  employer's  job  is 
complete,  except  for  reporting  to  the  IRS. 

If  not,  a  long  and  tedious  process  is  en- 
tered to  determine  what  the  differential  is 
in  each  plan  the  company  offers. 

Not  only  health  plans  must  be  tested.  The 
same  requirements  held  true  for  life  insur- 
ance, accident  plans,  tuition  reduction 
plans,  educational  assistance  programs,  de- 
pendent care  assistance  programs  such  as 
child  day  care,  group  legal  coverage  and 
similar  fringe  benefits. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  employers 
often  offer  several  different  plans  within  a 
category  from  which  employees  can  choose. 
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Each  variation  of  a  plan  is  generally  a  new 
plan  and  it  must  be  tested  separately. 

Many  observers  suggest  that  employers 
will  reduce  the  number  and  diversity  of  ben- 
efits offered  in  order  to  meet  the  80%  test  in 
one  plan  and  save  the  problems  of  yearly 
testing. 

List  or  Groups  Who  Support  S.  350 

Adhesive  Sealant  Council. 

Alliance  of  Independent  Storeowners  and 
Professionals. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

American  Consulting  Engineers  CouncU. 

American  CouncU  of  Independent  Labora- 
tories. 

American  Furniture  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Land  Title  Association. 

American  Machine  Tool  Distributors  As- 
sociation. „  „j 

American  Road  Transportation  BuUders 
Associ&tion> 

American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. 

American  Subcontractors  Association. 

American  Supply  Association. 

Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica- -,     . 

Association  of  Physical  Fitness  Centers. 

Associates  of  the  Wall  and  Ceiling  Indus- 
tries International. 
Electronic  Industries  Association. 
Florists  Transworld  Delivery  Association. 
Food  Marketing  Institute. 
Independent  Bakers  Association. 
Independent     Bankers     Association     of 

America.  ,  „  ,_.        *  j 

International  Association  of  Refrigerated 

Warehouses. 

International  Mass  Retail  Association. 

MAPCO. 

Machinery  Dealers  National  Association. 

Mortgage  Bankers  Association. 

National  American  Wholesale  Grocers  As- 
sociation. 

National  Association  for  the  Self-Em- 
ployed. 

National  Association  of  Brick  Distributors. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Personnel  Con- 
sultants. .  „    , 

National  Association  of  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies. 

National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Opera- 
tors. „         .  ,, 

National  Association  of  the  Remodeling 

Industry. 

National 
tributors.  ,        , 

National  Campground  Owners  Associa- 
tion. ^        .  ., 

National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association. 

National  Coffee  Service  Association. 

National  Electrical   Contractors  Associa- 

National  Fastener  Distributors  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Grocers  Association. 

National  Lumber  and  Building  Bdaterlal 
Dealers  Association. 

National  Paperbox  and  Packaging  Associa- 
tion. ,  ^, 

National  Restaurant  Association. 

NaUonal  Retail  Merchants  AssocUUon. 

NaUonal  Shoe  RetaUers  Association. 

National  Small  Business  United. 

National  Society  of  PubUc  Accountants. 

National  Tire  Dealers. 

North  American  EQuIpment  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. ,  ,        . 

Opticians  Association  of  America. 


Association  of  Wholesaler  Dis- 


Petroleum  Marketers  Association  of 
America. 

Printing  Industries  of  America. 

Professional  Plant  Growers  Association. 

Retail  Bakers  of  America. 

SMC/Pennsylvanla  Small  Business. 

Small  Business  Legislative  Council. 

Society  of  American  Florists. 

Specialty  Advertising  Association  Interna- 
tional. 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, and  this  will  be  my  last  state- 
ment on  the  waiver  issue,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  give  the  Finance  Committee 
an  opportunity  on  May  9  to  look  into 
this  issue,  the  Senatetias  just  mandat- 
ed the  House  and  the  Senate  to  come 
forward  with  some,  at  least  if  not 
repeal,  certainly  modification  of  sec- 
tion 89.  I  think  all  of  us  support  some 
modification  of  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  real  issue 
here  is  as  the  Senator  has  stated,  that 
we  do  not  know  how  much  revenue 
this  is  going  to  lose,  we  do  not  know 
what  those  budget  figures  are,  we  do 
not  know  what  revenue  impact  the 
Kasten  amendment  would  have  if  it  in 
fact  is  included  in  the  minimum  wage 
bill.  And  because  we  do  not  know  that, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  an  even 
greater  reason  at  this  point  to  defeat 
the  Kasten  amendment  and  to  first 
try  to  get  60  affirmative  votes  in  this 
body  in  challenging  the  Budget  Act. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  guess 
this  is  an  automatic  vote,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  Senator  Kasten  that  the  Senate 
should  delay  the  implementation  of 
section  89  for  1  year.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  legislation  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Symms  to  do  just  that. 

However,  the  issue  presented  by  this 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  to 
allow  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Kasten  amendment  Ls  a  different  one. 
In  light  of  the  budget  deficit,  we 
should  only  consider  as  a  matter  of 
last  resort  waiving  the  Budget  Act  in  a 
way  that  would  increase  the  deficit. 
We  are  not  at  that  point  yet  with  re- 
spect to  section  89. 1  will  be  participat- 
ing in  hearings  before  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Committee  tomorrow  to  review 
section  89.  The  Finance  Committee 
will  be  holding  hearings  on  this  same 
subject  early  next  month.  Hopefully, 
after  that  review  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee will  report  out  legislation  to  delay 
section  89  for  1  year,  just  as  is  called 
for  by  this  amendment,  but  as  part  of 
a  package  which  would  not  increase 
the  deficit.  In  that  way  we  could 
achieve  simplification  of  the  Tax  Code 
and  deficit  reduction,  both  of  which 
are  prime  goals  of  this  Nation's  busi- 
nesses. 

For  this  reason.  I  will  vote  against 
waiving  the  point  of  order  but  with 
the  hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
the  underlying  Kasten  amendment  to 
delay  section  89  for  1  year  as  part  of  a 


package  which  will  not  increase  the 
deficit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  Is  automatic  but  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  not  automatic. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  for  sections  303 
and  311.  This  vote  requires  a  60-vote 
majority.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
family. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  34  Leg.] 
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So  the  motion  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  56;  the  nays  are 
42.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  voting  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  motion  Is  rejected. 

The  pending  amendment  would 
delay  for  1  year  the  effective  date  of  a 
section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  produces  revenues  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  As  such,  the  amend- 
ment would  lose  revenues  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  would  cause  reve- 
nues to  fall  further  below  the  revenue 
floor  for  fiscal  year  1989.  The  point  of 
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order  Is  sustained,  and  the  amend- 
ments f alL 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  ISi.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KA8TEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues, 
this  Is  not  an  issue  that  is  going  to  go 
away.  We  were  unable  to  get  the  su- 
permajority  on  this  vote,  but  It  is  a 
clear  Indication  that  the  Senate  wants 
to  change  or  repeal  section  89.  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  that  we  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  not  going  to 
force  them  to  go  through  this  this 
year  and  give  them  the  assurance  that 
at  least  we  will  wait  to  start  until  the 
beginning  of  next  year. 

I  predict  this  issue  will  come  back. 
As  we  get  further  and  further  Into 
1989.  and  the  uncertainty  about  sec- 
tion 89  stays,  as  we  go  through  hear- 
ings and  we  see  a  clear  consensus  for 
change,  I  believe  we  will  be  back,  and 
we  will  be  back  again  to  change  this 
effective  date.  We  will  be  back  again 
to  argue  about  the  phony  revenue  esti- 
mates, and  I  believe  we  will  be  success- 
ful in  delaying  or  repealing  section  89. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 


UMI 


'  HO.  30 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  frmn  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
Lssl,  for  himaelf.  Bfr.  McCaih,  Mr.  Coats. 
htt.  PowLxa.  Mr.  TRUufORS.  Mr.  DxCoh- 
cm,  Mr.  BoRiw,  Mr.  Prksslex,  and  Mr. 
iMm,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
SO. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUow1n« 
new  section:  Sac.     . 

According  to  the  Health  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  at  least  70  percent  of  the 
elderly  were  covered  by  supplemental  insur- 
ance policies  (sometimes  provided  by  former 
employera)  or  Medicaid  at  the  time  Public 
Law  100-300  was  enacted,  in  effect,  dupUcat- 
liic  some  coverace  for  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

This  year,  a  supplemental  premium  of  15 
percent  of  tax  liability  is  being  assessed 
against  Medicare  beneficiaries  and  that 
next  year  the  tax  will  rise  to  25  percent  of 
the  senior  citizen's  tax  liability  rising  to  28 
percent  in  1993  thereby  placing  a  heavy 
burden  on  senior  citizens  who  often  live  on 
a  fixed  income. 

Hundreds  of  tlUHuands  of  senior  citizens 
tram  acnMi  the  country  have  written  Con- 


gress requesting  that  the  Act  be  revised: 
Now.  therefore 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  review  Public 
lAW  100-360.  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1088,  specifically  including 
the  financing  mechanism. 

Be  it  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that, 
the  Finance  Committee  hold  hearings  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  Public  Law  100-360. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  pending  before  this 
body  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion basically  directing  the  Finance 
Committee  to  review  the  so-called 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
of  1988. 1  think  this  act  needs  to  be  re- 
viewed. I  think  if  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  done  what  I  have  done 
and  traveled  around  the  State  or  in 
their  district,  they  found  out  that 
thousands  of  senior  citizens  are  quite 
upset  about  the  bill  that  was  passed 
last  year  and  upset,  in  this  Senator's 
opinion,  with  good  cause. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
will  suspend  until  there  is  order.  The 
Senator  from  Oldahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  thank  my  friend  and  colleague 
and  cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  Sena- 
tor McCain,  from  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na. I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  for  his  leadership  in 
this.  He  introduced  legislation,  cospon- 
sored  by  myself  and  others,  that  would 
change  the  1988  Medicare  Catastroph- 
ic Coverage  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  Senator  has  introduced  legislation 
that  would  postpone  it  for  2  years. 
That  is  not  what  the  amendment 
before  us  does  today. 

The  amendment  I  have  before  the 
Senate  today  directs  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  review  the  bill  that  passed 
last  year.  It  leaves  it  open  for  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  make  changes. 
This  Senator  believes  that  significant 
changes  should  and  could  be  made. 

I  think  the  bill  that  passed  last  year 
was  unfair  to  senior  citizens.  In  many 
cases,  it  is  actually  catastrophic  to 
senior  citizens  because  we  penalize 
senior  citizens  for  saving,  we  iienallze 
senior  citizens  when  we  make  them 
duplicate  coverage  that  they  already 
had. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  70  percent  of 
senior  citizens  prior  to  passage  of  the 
bill  last  year  already  had  private  cov- 
erage. But  we  came  in  and  duplicated 
it  with  this  Medicare  Coverage  Act.  I 
think  that  is  unfortunate  because  the 
bill  Is  very  expensive.  It  costs  every 
senior  citizen  on  Medicare  age  65  and 
above  $4  per  month  regardless  of 
income.  And  if  it  is  a  couple,  that  is  $8 
a  month,  so  that  adds  up.  And  then 
also  for  this  fiscal  year,  the  year  we 
are  in  right  now,  fiscal  year  1989,  has  a 
15-percent  tax  surcharge. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know  and  as 
all  Americans  know,  this  is  tax  week. 


A  lot  of  us  are  filling  out  our  tax 
forms,  and  they  are  not  too  simplified. 
They  are  not  real  easy  to  do  some- 
times. Sometimes  we  need  to  hire  ac- 
countants. Some  of  us  do  both.  Some 
of  us  do  our  own  tax  papers  and  then 
we  hire  accountants  to  make  sure  we 
did  not  make  mistakes.  But  every 
senior  citizen,  everyone  over  66  next 
year  at  this  time  will  be  paying  an  ad- 
ditional 15-percent  tax  surcharge  for 
the  fiscal  year  1989.  In  the  year  1990, 
there  will  be  a  25-percent  tax  sur- 
charge. And  keep  in  mind  this  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  monthly  increase  in  pre- 
miums. The  $4  a  month  increase  they 
pay  this  year  is  added  to  the  existing 
$28  monthly  premium.  So  the  Medi- 
care monthly  premiums  are  growing  at 
astronomical  rates,  and  then  we  come 
back  with  a  very  high  and  in  my  opin- 
ion very  punitive  tax  surcharge,  15 
percent  for  1989.  a  25-percent  increase 
for  1990,  for  1991  It  goes  to  26  percent; 
for  1992,  27  percent;  for  1993,  28  per- 
cent, and  it  will  continue  to  escalate  in 
the  years  ahead.  This  is  on  all  senior 
citizens.  If  they  pay  taxes,  they  are 
going  to  get  hit. 

Some  people  said  when  it  was 
passed,  "This  will  only  Impact  the 
wealthier  senior  citizens."  I  tell  my 
colleagues  to  ask  their  senior  citizens 
when  they  go  back  for  the  next  break, 
when  they  paid  their  taxes,  ask  them 
if  they  would  not  mind  paying  an  addi- 
tional 15  percent  or  25  percent  because 
that  is  what  we  have  passed  under  last 
year's  bill. 

So  I  think  it  needs  to  be  reconsid- 
ered. I  think  If  my  colleagues  will  pay 
attention  to  their  constituents,  it  will 
be  reconsidered.  We  look  in  our  office. 
Our  office  has  received  in  Just  a  few 
weeks  thousands  of  communications 
saying  repeal  or  change  the  so-called 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988.  We 
have  had  letters.  These  are  telegrams 
and  postcards.  They  are  in  the  thou- 
sands. We  have  had  countless  commu- 
nications. Here  is  another  thousand 
that  came  In.  Just  to  give  you  an  ex- 
ample, and  remember  that  they  are 
talking  at>out  the  taxes.  "Please  review 
the  new  Medicare  law.  It  is  double  tax- 
ation for  some  with  a  modest  income 
of  $8,700  a  year  and  no  deduction." 
Basically,  this  is  a  senior  citizen,  not  a 
wealthy  senior  citizen  who  says  please 
review  it,  please  change  it,  please 
repeal  it. 

These  telegrams  came  from  differ- 
ent groups,  some  organizations,  but  we 
also  look.  These  are  all  individual  let- 
ters. These  are  not  form  letters,  Mr. 
President.  These  are  letters  from  indi- 
viduals. These  are  letters  from  retired 
Government  employees.  These  are  let- 
ters by  senior  citizens  of  all  economic 
backgrounds— farmers,  ranchers,  and 
others.  I  have  thousands  of  these.  I 
brought  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  lift  all  of 
these.   I  have  had  such  a  large  re- 
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sponse.  We  have  had  I  think  over 
10,000  commimications.  We  have  had 
petitions.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody 
who  has  gone  back  to  their  State  and 
talked  to  all  of  their  constituents 
lately.  We  are  having  a  hard  time  in 
our  office  keeping  the  computers  up  to 
date  because  thousands  of  senior  cit- 
izens are  saying  the  bill  that  was 
passed  last  year  was  unfair. 

I  think  they  are  right.  I  think  we 
made  a  mistake.  I  think  we  should 
review  it.  I  think  we  should  change  it. 

So  the  essence  of  this  resolution  is  to 
have  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
hold  hearings,  and  hopefully  reconsid- 
er our  actions  and  make  some  changes. 

I  would  make  a  recommendation.  I 
see  the  chairman,  my  good  friend  from 
the  State  of  Texas,  Senator  Bkmtsen.  I 
reaUy  hope  we  will  direct  the  cata- 
strophic coverage  to  those  people  who 
did  not  have  coverage  before  and  to 
those  people  who  could  not  afford  it. 
A  lot  of  senior  citizens  cannot  afford 
their  own  Medigap  policies.  Actually, 
the  majority  of  senior  citizens  were 
providing  for  their  own  coverage.  Let 
us  not  duplicate  that  coverage.  Let  us 
allow  them  to  provide  that  coverage 
for  themselves.  If  the  Government 
needs  to  intervene,  if  we  need  to  fill  a 
gap  maybe  where  some  people  were 
not  being  covered  that  need  to  be  cov- 
ered, let  us  direct  our  attention  to 
those  people  who  did  not  have  the  cov- 
erage and  who  cannot  afford  it. 

I  think  that  Is  doable.  I  also  think  it 
would  be  a  lot  less  expensive.  It  would 
probably  be  one-fourth  or  less  expen- 
sive than  the  present  law. 

It  is  much  more  affordable.  The  70 
some  percent  that  already  had  cover- 
age could  keep  their  coverage.  We 
would  not  need  to  duplicate  it.  One  of 
the  real  unfortunate  things  that  we 
have  right  now  is  we  have  millions  of 
senior  citizens  that  are  still  paying. 
They  had  private  coverage.  They  still 
have  private  coverage.  So  now  they 
have  the  duplication  of  coverage.  That 
is  not  fair  to  them.  They  are  wasting 
millions  if  not  billions  of  dollars.  That 
is  happening  every  single  month.  They 
are  not  canceling  their  private  policies. 
Maybe  some  of  them  are.  But  there 
are  millions  of  senior  citizens  who  are 
not. 

So  let  us  eliminate  this  duplication. 
Let  us  not  force  those  to  have  Govern- 
ment coverage  on  top  of  their  private 
coverage.  I  think  that  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.  I  urge  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  have  hearings  on  this  bill  to 
allow  people  to  testify  now  that  they 
found  out  what  the  bill  that  passed  is 
about.  Unfortimately,  when  it  passed  a 
lot  of  people  were  not  Quite  aware  of 
the  cost.  Now  the  costs  are  coming 
home.  I  will  tell  my  colleagues  if  we  do 
not  change  it,  next  year— if  you  think 
these  letters  and  I  have  another  box 
full,  are  any  indication— the  letters  are 


going  to  be  much  greater  because  next 
year  at  this  time  they  are  going  to  be 
paying  these  taxes. 

The  following  year,  with  a  25-per- 
cent tax  surcharge  I  think  we  will  be 
hearing  it  all  across  the  land.  People 
will  be  crying  for  change.  They  are 
crying  for  it  right  now. 

If  colleagues  have  been  going  back 
to  their  States  I  think  they  will  find 
out  that  this  is  probably  the  one  issue 
that  will  be  brought  up  in  every  single 
meeting,  and  if  you  ask  your  constitu- 
ents, it  will  be  strongly  resoundly 
stated,  "change  it  or  repeal  it." 

So  this  resolution  I  am  asking  and 
urging  the  Finance  Committee  to 
review,  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act,  and  to  hold  hearings  in 
that  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  It  is  a 
sense  of  the  Senate.  It  is  not  binding, 
but  it  says  some  things  that  I  think  we 
want  to  say.  Let  me  say  that  I  was  one 
of  those— I  say  this  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly—who voted  for  this  bill.  Virtu- 
ally all  the  senior  citizen  groups  were 
telling  us  that  this  was  something  that 
was  wanted  and  was  needed.  And  we 
did  their  will  we  thought. 

There  is  no  question  it  has  some  cov- 
erage that  is  important.  I  would  not 
favor  repealing  it.  Let  me  add  to  my 
colleagues,  if  we  vote  for  this  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  here,  we  also  are 
going  to  bite  the  bullet  if  this  is  not 
the  way  we  want  to  pay  it.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  find  some  other  way 
of  paying  it.  We  Just  cannot  add  to  the 
deficit.  But  I  am  willing  to  bite  the 
buUet.     , 

What  I  find  wrong  with  the  legisla- 
tion as  it  was  enacted,  and  it  was  en- 
acted in  good  faith  with  the  best  of  in- 
tents, is  No.  1  it  puts  an  income  tax  on 
the  basis  of  age.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  that.  I  do  not  favor  it  over 
65, 1  do  not  favor  it  18  to  25  or  30  to  40 
or  any  other  age  group.  There  is  an  in- 
equity there. 

Second,  we  talk  about  catastrophic. 
It  does  not  really  take  care  of  the 
great  catastrophe.  One  of  these  days 
we  will  have  to  pay  attention  to  that, 
and  that  is  long-term  care.  Only  two 
industrial  nations  do  not  take  care  of 
their  parents  and  grandparents  if  they 
need  long-term  care,  and  that  is  South 
Africa  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. We  can  do  better. 

This  particular  amendment  does  not 
deal  with  that.  It  deals  only  with  the 
immediate  problem.  I  think  the  cover- 
age that  is  offered  imder  the  cata- 
strophic bill  is  important.  It  is  much 
more  important,  frankly,  than  a  lot  of 
seniors  understand  who  come  to  our 
town  meetings.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma.  It  comes  up  at 


every  town  meeting.  There  is  just  no 
question  about  it. 

The  coverage  is  important.  The 
means  of  financing  that  coverage  I 
think  is  wrong.  We  have  to  find  an  al- 
ternative. I  hope  we  can  move  in  the 
direction  of  finding  an  alternative.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

If  I  may,  I'd  like  to  respond  to  a 
couple  of  very  important  points  that 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  made.  I  was 
1  of  11  who  voted  against  this  legisla- 
tion. I  voted  against  it  not  because  of 
any  degree  of  clairvoyance  I  might 
have  enjoyed,  but  largely  due  to  the 
way  in  which  the  seniors  in  my  State 
responded  to  the  legislation.  I  wrote  to 
some  50,000  of  them.  I  gave  them  a 
synopsis  of  the  legislation,  as  I  knew 
it,  and  a  breakdown  of  what  the  costs 
were  going  to  be  for  the  coverage  they 
were  going  to  receive.  By  a  4-to-l  ma- 
jority, they  responded  with  a  strong 
negative. 

Now,  after  they  have  become  aware 
of  exactly  what  is  involved  with  this 
legislation,  my  mail  is  now  running 
500  to  1. 

Let  me  also  point  out  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois  that  we  can  finance  this 
bill,  this  catastrophic  illness  coverage. 
We  can  finance  the  key  aspects  of  this 
bill,  and  we  can  do  it  with  the  present 
increase  that  we  have  tdready  made  in 
Medicare  premiums,  by  stripping  away 
all  of  the  imnecessary  parts  of  this  bill 
that  were  basically  added  to  it.  This 
issue  highlights  what  I  view  as  the 
most  unpleasant  aspect  of  how  the  leg- 
islative process  works.  This  act  went 
from  a  good  idea,  to  provide  senior  cat- 
astrophic illness  with  some  public 
sector  protection  from  the  financial 
ravages  of  illnesses  to  a  bill  with  every 
imaginable  benefit.  All  of  the  benefits 
is  this  act  would  be  nice  to  have,  but 
the  inclusion  of  some  have  needlessly 
sent  the  cost  of  health  care  right  out 
of  sight. 

Let  me  point  this  out:  Seniors  in 
America— as  a  group — do  not  resent 
paying  for  care  that  they  receive.  But 
seniors  in  America  only  want  to  pay 
for  those  benefits  which  they  think 
they  need.  This  is  an  important  point 
to  recognize  some  are  accusing  seniors 
in  this  country  of  Just  being  selfish— 
that  they  do  not  want  to  pay  for  the 
benefits  they  receive.  That  they  would 
rather  lay  the  expense  of  this  on  the 
back  of  working  men  and  women.  That 
is  just  not  the  case,  Mr.  President. 
Seniors  only  want  to  pay  for  benefits 
which  they  feel  they  need,  not  super- 
fluous benefits.  While  some  of  these 
benefits,  such  as  prescription  drugs 
and  others,  may  be  nice  to  have  they 
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have  made  this  bill  Indeed  unaccept- 
able to  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
older  Americans. 

The  other  point  I  think  needs  to  be 
made  here  is  that,  by  financing  this 
legislation  to  the  hilt  and  making  it 
such  an  incredibly  expensive  package, 
we  have  foreclosed  the  likelihood  of 
addressing  what  is  the  real  concern  of 
seniors  in  America  today  and  what 
should  be  our  real  concern.  It  was 
mentioned  by  my  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  ninois:  Long-term  care. 

Believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  President, 
many  seniors  believe  that  the  adoption 
of  the  "Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988'"  means  they  now  have 
long-term  care  protection.  This  is  be- 
cause, to  them,  that  is  the  catastrophe 
in  their  lives.  That  is  the  catastrophe, 
indeed,  when  we  are  talking  about  ex- 
penses of  $22,000  to  $35,000  per  year 
for  the  cost  of  nursing  home  stay.  Yet 
the  cost  of  private  long-term  care  in- 
surance nms  from  $1,200-5,000  a  year, 
depending  on  one's  age. 

»4r.  President,  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Illinois.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  the  seniors  of  this  country  to 
provide  them  with  some  public  sector 
protection  from  the  expense  of  long- 
term  care.  I  do  not  see,  though,  how 
we  are  going  to  do  it  when  we  have  en- 
acted a  piece  of  legislation  which  basi- 
cally wrings  them  dry.  And  worse, 
when  we  are  talking  about  premiums 
of  up  to  $800  to  $1,000  per  year  per 
person  for  this  coverage.  Let  me  also 
thank  my  friend  from  Texas,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
and  respect,  and  indeed,  I  do  not  envy 
him  for  his  task  as  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  He  is  faced  with  dif- 
ficult decisions  on  a  daily  basis,  and  it 
is  easy  for  people  like  me  to  criticize 
his  decisions  without  coming  up  with  a 
viable  option,  which  I  am  guilty  of 
from  time  to  time,  I  must  admit. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague  from 
Texas  agreeing  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  Issue.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  revisit  the  act.  given  the  fire-storm 
it  has  created.  I  also  hope  that  if  he 
would  have  the  opportunity,  that  we 
could  possibly  have  a  hearing  outside 
of  Washington,  DC,  because  I  believe 
that  seniors  in  this  country  need  to  be 
heard  on  this  issue  about  which  they 
are  obvioiisly  extremely  agitated.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Texas  for 
agreeing  to  hold  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  recently  there  was  a 
meeting  of  a  local  AARP  chapter  in 
my  State.  As  you  know,  AARP  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  of  this  legislation. 
I  siiggest  that  a  case  could  be  made 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
this  legislation  would  not  have  become 
reaUty.  At  this  meeting,  a  film  pro- 
duced to  defend  the  act  was  shown.  I 
believe  it  was  made  and  produced  by 
AARP.  After  a  2-hour  discussion,  the 
president  of  the  chapter  called  on  the 
200  or  so  members  present  to  raise 


their  hands  If  they  supported  the  act. 
Only  two  hands  went  up. 

As  the  act  moved  through  Congress, 
as  we  know,  it  changed  dramatically. 
One  of  the  ways  it  changed  was  that  it 
became  mandatory.  As  we  know,  the 
Senate  bill  was  optional.  What  started 
out  as  a  proposal  to  provide  protection 
of  long-term  hospitalizations,  for  only 
a  small  Increase  in  Medicare  premi- 
ums, ended  up  as  an  expansive  and  ex- 
pensive package.  And,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  spousal  impoverishment 
benefit,  it  duplicates  much  of  the  cov- 
erage cvirrently  available  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  And.  it  mandates  that  sen- 
iors participate  without  regard  to 
whether  they  want  or  need  the  cover- 
age. 

I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  what  this  act  has  done  to 
retired  Federal  employees  and  retired 
members  of  the  military.  It  is  really 
almost  criminal. 

Retired  members  of  the  military  and 
retired  Federal  employees  served  and 
worked  their  entire  lives  to  get  the 
benefits  they  are  now  being  forced  to 
pay  for.  I  can  understand  their  anger 
and  sense  of  betrayal.  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  version 
we  passed  and  sent  to  conference  with 
the  House  was  optional.  The  final  ver- 
sion was  not. 

The  enormous  cost  to  stay  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  is  what  bothers  senior  citi- 
zens, and  it  is  indeed  the  critical  issue 
that  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
address  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  go  back  and  review 
the  act  given  the  fact  that  we  adopted 
this  act  and  required  seniors  to  partici- 
pate in  the  financing.  It  is  with  the 
goal  in  mind  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee revisiting  this  act  that  led  me  to 
offer  S.  335,  the  "Medicare  CaU- 
strophic  Coverage  Revision  Act  of 
1989"  on  February  2. 

Mr.  President,  S.  335  would  delay, 
for  a  year,  implementation  of  all  provi- 
sions in  the  act  that  have  not  already 
been  implemented  (including  the  sup- 
plemental premium),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  spousal  impoverishment 
protection.  Thus,  the  long-term  hospi- 
talization, skilled  nursing  facility,  and 
spousal  impoverishment  benefits 
would  be  protected  during  this  1-year 
period  and  implemented. 

The  cost  of  these  provisions  would 
be  borne  by  the  already  flat  $4  a 
month  add-on  to  Medicare  premiums. 

This  1-year  time  period  would  afford 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  reexam- 
ine, through  public  hearings,  the 
present  law  to  assess  whether  it  truly 
meets  the  real  catastrophic  illness  pro- 
tection needs  of  our  Nation's  seniors. 

It  would  make  it  possible  to  make 
any  changes  that  the  hearings  indicate 
ought  to  be  made. 

Let  me  point  out  again,  no,  let  me 
emphasize,  spousal  impoverishment, 
skilled  nursing,  and  long-term  hospi- 


talization would  be  protected  in  my 
bill,  while  the  implementation  of  all  of 
the  other  benefits  that  were  larded 
onto  it  would  be  delayed.  This  legrisla- 
tion  is  unique.  Among  those  bills  that 
have  been  offered  with  a  goal  in  mind 
of  reexamining  the  act.  all  the  others 
establish  commissions. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  tired  of  estab- 
lishing commissions.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  tired  of  commissions.  I 
think  the  American  people  expect 
their  elected  representatives  to  ad- 
dress these  crucial  issues  themselves, 
without  abrogating  their  authority 
and  their  responsibility  to  commis- 
sions. 

This  legislation  has  received  biparti- 
san support  in  Congress  and  has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  the  Coali- 
tion for  Affordable  Health  Care,  a 
conglomoration  of  some  33  Interest 
groups  spanning  the  entire  political 
spectnmi— from  Gray  Panther  chap- 
ters, the  National  Association  of  the 
Retired  Federal  Employees,  to  the  Re- 
tired Officers  Association.  I  must 
admit,  Mr.  President,  those  are 
strange  bedfellows,  but  obviously  this 
issue  has  joined  together  a  wide  spec- 
tnmi  and  a  broad  spectrum  of  Ameri- 
can society 

An  identical  companion  bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  several  weeks 
ago  by  Congressmen  DeFazio  and 
Tauke. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  on 
record  as  supporting  the  notion  that 
we  ought  to  have  public  hearings  to 
review  the  act.  As  such,  I  am  strongly 
supporting  my  friend  from  Oklahoma 
on  his  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution.  I 
suggest  this  is  only  the  first  step,  and  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Fiiuuice  Committee  for  agree- 
ing to  hold  hearings  to  reexamine  the 
act. 

I  hope  in  doing  so.  the  hearings  will 
examine  both  the  act's  financing  and 
its  benefits.  In  addition,  I  hope  the 
committee  will  consider  holding  hear- 
ings outside  of  Washington.  When  the 
hearings  are  held,  I  hope  they  will  also 
examine  bills  such  as  S.  335. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  would 
like  to  again  emphasize— seniors  in 
America  are  not  afraid  to  pay  the  bill 
for  benefits  they  believe  are  necessary. 
They  are  understandably  reluctant, 
and  in  fact,  angered,  at  having  to  pay 
for  benefits  that  they  do  not  believe 
are  necessary.  Two,  they  already  have 
insurance  which  covers  such  eventuali- 
ties. Three,  because  of  their  work,  and 
the  benefits  provided  by  their  employ- 
er as  a  condition  of  employment,  many 
already  have  some  protection  from 
catastrophic  illness,  which  is  duplicat- 
ed by  this  act  at  their  expense. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  provide  some 
public  sector  catastrophic  health  care 
protection  to  senior  citizens.  But,  it 
should  probably  be  limited,  not  dupli- 
cative, and  certainly  protect  those  who 
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are  low  Income.  Certainly,  we  ought  to 
provide  spousal  impoverishment  pro- 
tection to  all  seniors. 

We  can  do  this.  Mr.  President,  but 
we  do  not  have  to  do  it  at  the  price  of 
this  legislation,  which  is  imf  ortimately 
going  to  impoverish  Americans,  rather 
than  help  them.  And,  Indeed,  it  ig- 
nores the  crucial  concern  to  seniors— 
the  need  for  protection  from  long- 
term  care  expenses,  which  is  indeed 
the  catastrophe  that  may  face  us  all. 
In  fact,  over  50  percent  of  us  will  con- 
front a  need  for  long-term  care  in  our 
lifetimes,  with  20  percent  of  us  need- 
ing nursing  home  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  and  respond  to  the  outcry 
that  is  out  there  across  this  country 
concerning  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988.  I  believe,  the 
seniors  feelings  regarding  this  act  are 
Justified,  especially  given  the  act's  un- 
justifled  expense  and  scope. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  measure  before  us. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  we  must  take  a  very  careful  look 
at  the  measure  that  we  passed  last 
year  known  as  the  catastrophic  bill.  It 
was  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  I  sug- 
gest, but  at  least  that  is  what  we  called 
it. 

I  think  this  would  be  entirely  appro- 
priate action. 

I  also  recognize  and  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  who  as  is  usual  has  a  very 
understanding  nature.  He  has  agreed 
to  hold  hearings  on  this.  He  had 
indeed  agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  this. 
I  believe,  even  before  this  measure  was 
introduced. 

But  this  measure  certainly  is  not 
going  to  hurt  anything.  I  think  it  indi- 
cates that  a  sizable  majority  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  demands  that  this  bill  be 
revisited  and  some  workable  solution 
that  the  Finance  Committee  can  hope- 
fully come  up  with  can  address  the 
many  concerns  that  many  of  our  con- 
stituents have  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion on  this  measure. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  as  we  move 
forward  on  this  very  controversial  bill 
known  as  the  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  we  might  be  successful  in  put- 
ting so  many  good  things  on  this  bill 
that  are  being  suggested  by  those  who 
violently  oppose  the  basic  minimum 
wage  increase,  that  we  might  be  able 
to  gamer  enough  votes  to  override  a 
Presidential  veto  if  the  President  does 
veto  this  bill,  as  he  has  threatened. 

So  I  think  the  more  good  measures 
that  we  add  to  this  minimum  wage 
bill,  and  this  certainly  Is  one.  the  more 
chances  we  have  to  pick  up  support 
for  those  who  up  to  now  have  indicat- 


ed that  they  are  opposed  to  the  ujider- 
lying  measure. 

Sometimes  I  think  it  does  not  make 
a  whole  lot  of  sense  to  be  against  the 
underlying  measure  and  then  indicate 
that  you  will  support  a  P>residential 
veto  of  that  and  then  start  adding  a 
whole  series  of  amendments  thereto. 

But  maybe  this  will  work  to  the  ben- 
efit of  those  of  us  who  feel  that  this 
measure  should  become  law  with  most 
or  all  of  the  amendments  that  thus  far 
have  been  constructively  offered. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  . 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  and  also  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee for  his  willingness  to  revisit  this 
issue  and  open  up  a  question. 

Back  in  December  1987  I  attended  a 
meeting  at  the  White  House  with  the 
President  and  a  number  of  his  senior 
advisers,  and  the  issue  of  catastrophic 
health  insurance  was  raised  at  that 
meeting  by  the  House  minority  leader, 
the  Representative  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel],  to  which  the  President  re- 
sponded that  he  favored  offering  a 
plan  to  our  seniors  to  provide  for  cata- 
strophic coverage. 

I  then  subsequently  in  January  1987 
met  with  Health  and  Human  Services 
Secretary  Otis  Bowen  whereby  he  out- 
lined for  me  his  plan  to  carry  forward 
both  his  and  the  President's  wishes  on 
this  issue.  Secretary  Bowen's  plan  was 
to  be  self -financing.  It  was  to  be  volun- 
tary. It  was  to  use  private  industry  and 
would  not  require  establishment  of 
any  Federal  bureaucracy. 

I  felt  it  was  important  and  I  reiterat- 
ed my  support  to  the  President  and  to 
Secretary  Bowen  for  moving  forward 
with  a  plan  to  provide  catastrophic 
health  insurance  coverage. 

Catastrophic  coverage  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  It  is  peace  of  mind  pro- 
tection. None  of  us  feel  we  are  going  to 
be  hit  with  that  catastrophic;  yet  we 
buy  fire  insurance,  house  insurance, 
and  auto  insurance,  knowing  that  the 
statistics  are  going  to  indicate  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  our  population  is 
going  to  be  faced  with  a  particular  ca- 
tastrophe or  tragedy  and  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  in  the  event  that  that 
happens. 

"Too  many  seniors  had  found  them- 
selves in  a  situation  whereby  one  ill- 
ness would  wipe  out  a  lifetime  of  sav- 
ings. Something  that  they  had  worked 
for  and  saved  for  and  planned  for 
their  entire  lives  was  snatched  away 
with  one  debilitating  illness. 

So  catastrophic  coverage,  that  is  cov- 
ering every  dollar  over  a  certain  de- 
ductible amount,  made  a  great  deal  of 

We  had  a  public  duty  to  help  relieve 
this  anxiety  of  our  seniors  and  a 
number  of  us  supported  the  concept. 


I  then  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Secretary  Bowen's 
voluintary  plan. 

But  what  we  found  in  the  House  was 
that  the  plan  was  weighed  down  with 
provision  after  provision,  expensive 
provisions,  many  of  them  not  directly 
related  to  the  basic  catastrophic  con- 
cept. The  surtax  that  was  imposed  to 
help  pay  for  these  extra  provisions 
hits  the  middle-  and  upper-class  dis- 
proportionately. The  benefits  for 
drugs  I  thought  were  far  too  costly.  It 
became  a  massive  extension  of  Medi- 
care coverage,  creating  new  programs 
and  creating  a  tax  burden  which  sen- 
iors had  not  anticipated  nor  I  believe 
any  of  us  who  were  in  on  the  early 
original  concept  had  anticipated. 

So  when  it  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  voted 
against  it.  against  the  wishes  of  many 
interest  groups  that  were  propounding 
the  virtues  of  this  particular  bill  but 
feeling  that  the  provisions  were  just 
simply  so  far  from  what  the  concept 
had  been  originally  talked  about  that 
it  ought  to  be  substantially  revised 
before  I  could  support  it. 

It  then  came  over  here  to  the 
Senate.  Some  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures, I  think  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures were  removed.  The  surtax  scale 
was  modified.  The  program  was  cut  by 
about  $10  million.  The  drug  benefits 
were  phased  in  more  gradually. 

Coming  out  of  conference  then  back 
to  the  House,  many  of  us  were  faced 
with  a  tough  decision.  The  legislation 
we  felt  still  had  some  flaws,  was  still 
too  expensive,  still  too  disproportion- 
ately directed  toward  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  the  senior  citizen  population, 
but  as  we  are  all  often  faced  with  here, 
the  choice  is  yes  or  no,  not  maybe. 

We  were  not  at  that  point  in  my 
opinion  deciding  if  this  was  necessarily 
the  very  best  legislation  that  we  could 
devise,  but  we  are  deciding  if  this  was 
the  direction  we  wanted  to  go  in.  A 
number  of  us,  including  myself,  did 
support  this  direction,  and  it  is  a  com- 
mitment that  I  do  not  regret,  because 
I  think  catastrophic  insurance  is  an 
act  of  compassion  and  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice and  it  is  an  area  where  we  can 
help  seniors  support  a  burden  that 
they  should  not  have  to  bear  alone. 

Having  said  that  with  the  benefit 
now  of  experience  and  the  benefit  of 
looking  at  this  carefuUy  in  terms  of 
how  it  is  implemented,  it  is  obvious 
that  not  only  are  some  parts  of  this 
catastrophic  bill  disturbing,  they  are 
potentially  disastrous.  New  facts  and 
analysis  have  come  to  light.  The  fund- 
ing mechanism  threatens  to  undo  the 
whole  package.  Nearly  half  the  seniors 
are  left  with  a  tax  increase  far  in 
excess  of  what  they  had  anticipated, 
buying  benefits  less  than  they  had  an- 
ticipated. 
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And  I  think  for  that  reason  we  face 
the  potential  of  seeing  this  thing  com- 
pletely undone. 

For  those  seniors  with  a  gross 
income  of  over  $6,265  a  year,  it  is  not  a 
good  deal  in  my  opinion  for  those 
people.  Over  the  next  5  years  seniors 
will  be  paying  $44.3  billion  in  premium 
and  Income  tax  surcharges  for  benefits 
estimated  to  be  worth  Just  $30.5  billion 
and  many  of  the  elderly  already  have 
Medigap  insurance  that  covers  cata- 
strophic illness.  Most  of  those  will  be 
paying  these  soaring  fees  and  taxes  for 
something  they  do  not  feel  they  need. 

So  we  are  left  with  a  law  that  actual- 
ly, as  I  said,  undermines  the  case  for 
catastrophic  instirance  and  by  loading 
the  legislation  with  additional  costs 
and  piling  exorbitant  rates  on  nearly 
half  of  our  seniors  we  may  have  sacri- 
ficed compassion  to  controversy. 

A  law  aimed  at  security  has  bred  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  and  a  law  in- 
tended to  ease  minds  and  provide 
peace  of  mind  has  instead  instilled 
fear  in  many  of  the  minds  of  our  sen- 
iors. 

So  this  is  the  reason  that  I  am  sup- 
porting the  call  from  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  to  return  this  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  review.  If  we  are 
to  save  catastrophic  insurance  from 
what  I  think  is  a  clearly  justified 
public  outrage  we  are  going  to  need  to 
reexamine  the  manner  In  which  it  was 
funded  and  the  way  it  is  constructed. 
The  goal  is  not  to  abolish  catastrophic 
insurance.  It  is  needed  and  it  is  timely, 
but  it  cannot  go  forward  in  its  current 
form.  It  requires  emergency  surgery. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
save  this  patient. 

I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  friend  and  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Coats,  from  the  State  of  Indiana, 
for  his  statement  and  also  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  area. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Senator  McCain 
for  his  statement,  as  well,  and  also  for 
the  legislation  he  has  introduced, 
which  has  a  lot  of  cosponsors  and,  in- 
cidentally, a  lot  of  senior  organizations 
that  are  supportive  of  it,  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Levin  and  Senator 
BoRCN  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Georgia,  also 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  he  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  BEINTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  quite  right. 
I  have  stated  all  along  that  we  would 
hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cata- 
strophic illness  bill.  That  is  what  we 
ought  to  do,  in  the  case  of  any  major 
new  social  legislation.  That  is  the 
normal  process. 


This  legislation  included  some  major 
benefit  changes,  and  provided  for  in- 
creases in  Medicare  benefits.  We 
added  prescription  drugs,  extensions 
of  home  health  services  and  skilled 
nursing  care,  a  limit  on  what  benefici- 
aries must  pay  toward  physician  care, 
and  a  new  approach  to  financing  this 
entitlement. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  say  that  we  did  not  have 
nursing  home  care  in  the  legislation. 
He  is  quite  right,  and  I  wish  we  could 
have.  But  when  you  stop  to  think 
what  catastrophic  illness  coverage 
alone  cost  us,  we  are  talking  about  ap- 
proximately $5  billion  a  year  when 
fully  effective.  The  most  modest  nurs- 
ing home  care  legislation  that  I  have 
seen  costs  $30  billion  a  year.  In  this 
kind  of  a  budget  crunch,  there  is  no 
way  we  can  put  legislation  together. 

Am  I  aware  of  the  feelings  of  many 
senior  citizens  and  concerns  about  cat- 
astrophic illness?  Of  course.  I  am.  I 
have  had  niunerous  delegations,  as 
late  as  yesterday,  discussing  the  issue 
with  me.  and  thousands  of  letters. 
What  they  are  generally  talking  about 
is  not  the  benefits.  Most  of  them  are 
delighted  with  the  great  increases  in 
the  benefits.  But  they  are  talking 
about  the  manner  in  which  it  is  paid 
for  and  who  pays  for  it  and  how  much 
it  costs. 

Now.  as  my  colleagues  will  recall,  it 
was  President  Reagan  who  set  the  pa- 
rameters of  how  we  pay  for  cata- 
strophic illness  benefits.  He  made  that 
point  crystal  clear:  that  he  was  not 
going  to  sign  any  bill,  that  he  would 
veto  any  bill,  that  was  not  paid  for  by 
the  potential  beneficiaries  of  that  leg- 
islation. That  was  one  of  the  para- 
moimt  issues  for  the  administration. 
And  those  are  the  rules  under  which 
we  operate. 

When  the  bill  was  signed.  President 
Reagan  said: 

I  km  proud  to  be  able  to  note  that  the  leg- 
islation follows  the  same  premise  as  all 
sound  Insurance  programs.  It  will  be  paid 

(or  by  those  who  are  covered  by  Its  services. 
•  •  • 

So  as  a  part  of  the  agreement  that 
led  to  the  enactment  of  this  cata- 
strophic legislation,  the  new  benefits 
were  made  self-financing. 

I  have  heard  some  say  that  we  are 
not  paying  out  in  benefits  as  much  as 
we  are  taking  in  in  premiums,  and  that 
is  certainly  accurate  right  in  the  first 
years.  This  Is  because  one  of  the  other 
things  the  administration  insisted  on 
was  that  funding  for  catastrophic  be 
front-loaded  and  that  there  be  a  sub- 
stantial contingency  fund  available  to 
protect  the  benefits  and  to  see  that 
the  money  was  there  to  pay  them,  so 
we  would  not  have  to  go  back  to  the 
Treasury  for  additional  financing.  And 
that  we  carried  out.  too. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  bills  that  have  been  introduced 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  to 


change  the  financing,  to  delay  the 
benefits  pending  review  of  the  financ- 
ing, or  to  repeal  the  law  altogether. 
Now  very  few  of  the  Members  are  in- 
cluded to  repeal  the  benefits,  so  it  is 
the  financing  we  are  talking  about. 

I  have  not  heard  anybody  talking 
about  raising  the  income  tax  rates.  I 
have  not  heard  anyone  talking  about 
major  excise  taxes  to  pay  for  these 
benefits. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  combi- 
nation of  a  basic  premium  and  a  sup- 
plemental premium  is  an  appropriate 
way  to  go,  but  I  am  sure  willing  to 
listen  to  any  other  approach,  and  we 
will  do  that  as  we  hold  hearings. 

Some  might  talk  about  a  payroll  tax, 
although  I  have  not  heard  that.  I 
think  working  Americans  have  enough 
problems  already  without  that  kind  of 
an  approach. 

I  might  state  that  members  of  the 
administration  that  I  have  heard  from 
thus  far  have  stated  their  opposition 
to  changing  the  financing.  Further.  I 
am  convinced  that  once  there  is  more 
experience  with  the  program,  more 
and  more  Americans  will  find  that 
those  benefits  are  well  worth  the  cost. 

I  was  looking  at  a  study  the  other 
day  on  the  private  sector's  Medigap 
policies.  It  cited  examples  where,  of 
the  premiums  collected,  40  percent 
was  paid  back  to  beneficiaries— 40  per- 
cent. The  other  60  percent  went  for 
agents'  commissions,  profits,  adminis- 
trative costs. 

Do  you  know  what  the  number  is  for 
Medicare?  Ninety-seven  percent  of  the 
money  collected  goes  back.  3  percent 
for  administration. 

I  heard  some  comments  about  the 
cost  being  too  high  for  the  benefits  in- 
curred. Every  beneficiary,  every  one  of 
these  Medicare  catastrophic  insurance 
policyholders,  will  have  a  policy  subsi- 
dized not  just  by  themselves  but  by 
other  taxpayers.  In  the  top  bracket, 
whatever  beneficiaries  pay.  there  will 
still  be  a  substantial  subsidy  paid  by 
the  rest  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
tells  us  that  the  catastrophic  legisla- 
tion will  provide  new  benefits  for  22 
percent  of  Medicare  enroUees  each 
year  and  that  the  expected  value  of 
the  Medicare  benefits  will  continue  to 
be  far  in  excess  of  what  any  individual 
pays  for  coverage. 

Let  me  give  you  some  more  informa- 
tion from  CBO.  For  the  individual 
that  made  the  maximum  pajnroll  tax 
contribution  and  pays  the  maximum 
supplemental  premium,  there  will  be  a 
$719  subsidy  in  addition  to  the  premi- 
um payment.  And  for  that  individual 
who  made  half  the  average  payroll  tax 
contribution,  and  pays  the  average 
supplemental  premium,  his  subsidy 
will  be  more  than  $2,000.  And.  of 
course,  60  percent  of  enroUees  pay  no 
supplemental    premium   at   all— they 
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only  pay  the  $4  a  month  basic  premi- 
um. I  know  of  no  Medigap  policy  that 
is  as  extensive  or  intensive,  that  gives 
the  amount  of  coverage  that  the  cata- 
strophic illness  biU  does. 

I  had  a  fellow  in  my  office  yesterday 
who  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  have  a  cat- 
astrophic illness."  I  said,  "WeU,  you 
have  some  great  communication  there 
to  be  able  to  establish  that,  and  I  hope 
you  are  right."  But  22  percent  will  be 
taken  care  of,  those  with  the  worst 

others  say,  "But,  then,  I  do  not  get 
anything  out  of  it."  Well,  if  that  Is  the 
case,  they  are  lucky.  They  are  fortu- 
nate. 

I  carry  fire  insurance  on  my  home. 
If  I  did  not  want  to  buy  it,  the  mort- 
gage company  would  see  that  I  did.  I 
hope  I  never  have  to  collect  it,  that 
that  catastrophe  just  does  not  happen 
to  me.  But  I  have  that  peace  of  mind 
that  If  it  does  happen,  the  mortgage  is 
going  to  be  paid  off  and  I  wiU  get  my 
equity  back  because  of  the  coverage 
under  my  policy. 

And  so  it  is  with  catastrophic  illness. 
We  are  talking  about  peace  of  mind 
for  millions  of  Americans.  And  not 
just  to  those  65  yesa^  and  older,  but  to 
their  sons  and  their  daughters.  When 
mom  or  pop  has  a  catastrophic  illness 
and  the  estate  gets  wiped  out,  the  chil- 
dren must  reach  into  their  pockets  to 
try  to  fill  up  the  gap  and  take  care  of 
their  parents. 

I  have  a  report  here  from  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office.  It  reads: 

The  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  added  sig- 
nificant new  benefits  to  Medicare  for  bene- 
ficiaries who  require  a  substantial  amount 
of  health  care  In  a  given  year.  Starting  in 
1990,  these  new  benefits  will  substantially 
decrease  the  maximum  amount  a  Medigap 
policy  faces  in  claims. 

So,  these  are  the  positive  things  that 
are  being  achieved  through  this  legis- 
lation. Are  there  glitches  in  the  pro- 
gram? Problems  with  the  program? 
Absolutely. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  was  talk- 
ing a  moment  ago  about  Federal  em- 
ployees' concern  about  overlap  and  du- 
plication. We  have  made  some  head- 
way In  that  regard  and  we  are  going  to 
make  some  more  as  we  hold  hearings 
on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  resolution.  I  think  it  is  done 
in  a  responsible  way.  It  calls  for  some- 
thing we  planned  to  do  but  we  are  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Senate  on  record 
in  support  of  those  hearings.  I  think 
the  resolution  gives  us  some  additional 
muscle  in  getting  through  the  things 
we  have  to  do. 

This  catastrophic  insurance  bill 
passed  the  Seante  by  a  vote  of  86  to 
11.  It  is  a  major  step  forward  in  health 
care  for  senior  citizens  of  this  country. 

Perfect?  Absolutely  not.  Things  to 
be  changed  and  amended?  I  am  sure 
there  are.  But  those  are  things  we  will 
develop  in  the  course  of  our  hearings 


and  we  will  do  it  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  committee  and.  hopefully, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  administra- 
tion and  other  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  have  concern  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  for  supporting 
this  legislation  and  for  committing  to 
hearings  on  this  bill. 

While  I  have  his  attention  and 
before  he  leaves  the  floor.  I  would  like 
to  repeat  some  of  what  I  said  before.  I 
would  urge  that  the  committee  direct 
a  lot  of  attention  to  providing  the  in- 
surance for  those  people  who  previous- 
ly did  not  have  it  and  who  could  not 
afford  it.  There  is  a  very  significant 
percentage  of  senior  citizens  that  al- 
ready had  some  private  coverage.  I 
think  there  is  duplication,  in  many 
cases  uruiecessary. 

If  we  would  target  the  attention 
toward  the  20  to  30  percent  that  did 
not  have  the  coverage  previously,  I 
think  that  would  be  a  very  wise  thing 
to  do  economically  and  it  would  reduce 
the  cost  and  therefore  would  reduce 
the  necessity  of  such  large  increases  in 
taxes  that  for  some  senior  citizens  this 
year  will  cost  $1,600  and  next  year  will 
cost  more  than  that.  In  a  couple  of 
years,  $2,000  per  couple.  It  hits  them 
fairly  hard. 

So,  if  we  could  direct  our  attention 
toward  providing  the  coverage  for 
those  persons  who  did  not  have  it  pre- 
viously and  who  could  not  afford  it.  I 
think  it  would  make  the  entire  prob- 
lem more  economical  and  more  man- 
ageable. At  least  that  is  my  recommen- 
dation, for  what  it  is  worth. 

I  will  testify  before  his  committee 
and  I  do  appreciate  his  support  of  the 
resolution. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  possi- 
bly one  other  troublesome  area,  again 
while  the  chairman  is  here,  and  that  is 
Federal  employees.  There  is  a  real 
problem  there  and  I  think  some  head- 
way has  been  made.  I  believe  much 
more  can  be  made  and  should  be 
made.  Federal  employees  are  quite 
supportive  of  making  revisions,  as  I 
know  the  chairman  is  aware. 

There  are  also  a  lot  of  companies 
that  negotiated  to  provide  so-called 
supplemental  or  Medigap  policies  as 
part  of  their  fringe  benefit  packages, 
as  part  of  their  retirement  packages. 
In  other  words,  this  income  or  this 
benefit  was  provided  at  no  cost  to  the 
employee  and  now,  with  the  passage  of 
the  bill  last  year,  those  employees  are 
hit  with  a  very  expensive  provision.  I 
hope  we  wiU  look  at  those  cases. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  T.IJTVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  Senator  from 


Okalahoma  asking  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  review  the  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance  Program  enacted 
last  year. 

This  legislation  provides  important 
improvements  in  coverage  over  what 
was  previously  available  under  Medi- 
care. However,  the  mechanism  by 
which  this  new  coverage  is  funded  re- 
quires a  serious  review  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  am  particularly  troubled 
by  the  fact  that  under  the  new  law 
one  portion  of  the  senior  citizen  popu- 
lation is  required  to  subsidize  the  pro- 
gram for  other  seniors.  I  know  of  no 
precedent  for  this  selective  subsidiza- 
tion through  the  Tax  Code.  Seniors 
are  not  looking  for  a  free  ride,  but 
they  are  seeking  a  fair  shake.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  current  way  the  Cata- 
strophic Health  Insurance  Program  is 
financed  provides  them  with  that  now, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee after  its  review  of  the  program  will 
make  the  changes  necessary  to  £u:hieve 
that  goal  of  fundamental  fairness  for 
all  of  our  senior  citizens. 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  Senator  Nick- 
LEs'  amendment  requesting  that  the 
Finance  Committee  review  and  hold 
oversight  hearings  on  the  financing  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act.  In  doing  so,  I  also  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  and 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Senator  Bentsen,  in  voicing  my  con- 
tinued and  strong  support  for  this  im- 
portant expansion  of  Medicare  bene- 
fits. I  also  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending Senator  Bentsen's  willing- 
ness to  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
financing  component  of  the  act. 

The  new  Catastrophic  Insurance 
Program  represents  the  most  critical 
expansion  of  Medicare  benefits  since 
the  program's  beginning  in  1965.  Bene- 
fits of  this  new  program  include  un- 
limited hospital  days,  increased  cover- 
age for  home  health  and  skilled  nurs- 
ing care,  and  respite  and  hospice  pay- 
ments. Beginning  In  1991,  catastrophic 
insurance  will,  for  the  first  time  under 
Medicare,  pay  the  outpatient  costs  of 
prescription  drugs  for  over  5  million 
beneficiaries.  For  three  out  of  four  el- 
derly, prescription  drugs  are  the  larg- 
est out-of-pocket  health  care  expense. 
Also,  under  this  new  legislation,  when 
one  spouse  enters  a  nursing  home,  the 
other  Is  protected  against  Impoverish- 
ment. But.  like  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I,  too.  have  received  thou- 
sands of  letters  and  petitions  from 
constituents  who  firmly  believe  their 
interests  have  not  been  well  served  by 
the  approach  taken  in  financing  this 
program.  Many  believe  that  these  ben- 
efits will  not  meet  all  their  needs,  and 
many  more  prefer  an  optional  over  a 
mandatory  program. 

My  colleagues  and  I  reasoned  that 
since  many  older  Americans  already 
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have  employer  provided  or  individual 
Medlgap  protection,  they  should  not 
be  required  to  pay  for  additional  dupli- 
cative coverage.  In  fact,  the  Senate  in- 
cluded a  provision  in  its  bill  that 
would  have  made  participation  in  the 
payment  and  benefits  of  Medicare's 
catastrophic  and  part  B  supplemental 
medical  insurance  voluntary.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  provision  was  opposed  by 
the  House  during  the  House-Senate 
conference  on  the  bill,  and  the  House 
position— to  make  payment  of  the  cat- 
astrophic supplemental  premium  man- 
datory—prevailed. 

I  continue  to  support  the  Senate  po- 
sition for  voluntary  participation  on 
the  grounds  that  each  senior  citizen 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
choose  whether  the  benefits  outweigh 
the  costs.  I  also  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity oversight  hearings  may  provide 
for  learning  of  other  approaches  that 
preserve  the  benefits  of  catastrophic 
insurance  while  restoring  public  confi- 
dence in  its  financing  component. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  also  wish 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  need  for  the  Congress  to  ad- 
dress what  we  know  is  the  most  cata- 
strophic event  of  all  for  older  Ameri- 
cans—the onset  and  financial  conse- 
quences of  a  long-term  chronic  illness. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bipartisan  Commission  on 
Comprehensive  Health  Care,  created 
by  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act.  I  am  confident  that  this  Com- 
mission wiU  make  significant  inroads 
in  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  insur- 
ance against  the  devastating  cost  of 
long-term  care.* 

Bir.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senator  Nickles'  amend- 
ment expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Finance  Committee 
should  reconsider  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Care  Act  of  1988.  Senator 
NicKLis  has  aptly  requested  that  the 
Fiiuuice  Committee  reconsider  the  fi- 
nancing mechanism  for  this  major 
piece  of  legislation. 

I,  too,  believe  that  we  must  take  a  se- 
rious look  at  the  financing  of  the  Cat- 
astrophic Care  Act.  Although  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  have  to  find  a  way  to 
protect  our  senior  citizens  from  the  fi- 
nancial devastation  of  a  catastrophic 
illness,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  financial  burdens  placed  upon 
many  of  our  Nation's  seniors  by  the 
Catastrophic  Care  Act.  First  and  fore- 
most. I  am  concerned  by  the  fact  that 
this  bill  requires  that  all  seniors  pay 
for  coverage,  whether  they  want  to  or 
not  This  bill  increases  the  part  B  pre- 
mium, which  you  might  consider  vol- 
untary—until you  stop  and  reflect  that 
98  percent  of  all  seniors  now  purchase 
part  B  coverage.  So  almost  all  seniors 
will  be  required  to  pay  this  increased 
premlimL  In  addition,  this  law  re- 
quires that  a  supplemental  premium 
be  paid  by  all  of  those  seniors  with  a 
Federal  tax  liability  of  $150  or  more.  I 


have  heard  It  estimated  that  as  many 
as  50  to  60  percent  of  seniors  will  be 
asked  to  pay  this  supplemental  premi- 
um. Is  it  really  right  to  ask  oiu-  Na- 
tion's seniors  to  pay  this  surtax?  The 
authors  of  this  legislation  claim  that  it 
represents  an  insurance  policy— and 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  call  it  the 
best  buy  in  town.  If  this  is  the  case, 
why  don't  we  let  Informed  seniors 
make  the  purchase  decision  on  their 
own? 

I  have  already  received  many  letters 
from  my  constituents  expressing  their 
unhappiness  with  the  Catastrophic 
Care  Act.  To  better  understand  their 
concerns  about  this  legislation,  and 
what  changes  they  would  like  to  see  in 
this  law,  I  am  in  the  process  of  con- 
ducting a  survey  among  seniors  in 
Utah.  When  this  survey  is  completed, 
I  will  make  some  specific  suggestions 
regarding  how  to  amend  the  structure 
of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Care 
Act.  I  am  committed  to  changing  the 
Catastrophic  Care  Act.  which  I  believe 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  protect  the 
health  care  of  our  seniors  while  also 
protecting  their  inalienable  right  to 
freedom  of  choice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Sen- 
ator Nickles'  resolution  to  ask  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  reconsider  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Care  Act  and 
specifically  its  financing  mechanism. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  and  support  Sen- 
ator Nickles'  amendment  to  reconsid- 
er the  income  surtax  financing  of  the 
Catastrophic  Health  Care  Coverage 
Act  of  1988.  This  amendment  affirms 
my  own  commitment  to  reexamine 
how  the  Catastrophic  Health  Care 
Program  is  financed.  Earlier  this  year, 
I  asked  our  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  Bentsen,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  effect  of  the  current 
financing  mechanism  on  seniors.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  the  Senate 
review  this  issue  and  listen  to  the 
advice  of  the  many,  many  seniors  who 
write  to  their  Senators  each  day  on 
this  subject.  I  have  received  more  than 
1,000  pieces  of  correspondence  on  the 
catastrophic  insurance  program.  The 
sense  of  those  letters  is  that  the 
surtax  is  too  expensive,  the  coverage 
duplicates  what  many  seniors  already 
have  through  Medigap  policies,  and 
the  program  does  not  include  long- 
term  care. 

There  is  an  immediate  need  to  ad- 
dress the  concerns  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  learn  firsthand  how  the  aged 
of  America,  and  particularly  of  South 
Dakota,  are  affected  by  the  Catar 
strophlc  Health  Care  Program.  We 
need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our 
seniors  because  the  surtax,  which  is 
the  principal  source  of  financing  for 
the  catastrophic  program,   will   take 


effect  when  they  sit  down  to  prepare 
their  1989  tax  returns. 

The  surtax  is  particularly  offensive 
to  the  moderate  income  aged.  For  ex- 
ample, a  couple  with  $30,000  of  tax- 
able Income  will  have  to  pay  a  surtax 
of  $225  and  a  basic  premlmn  of  $96, 
for  a  total  of  $321.  However,  this  does 
not  include  the  additional  cost  of  coin- 
surance and  deductibles  for  part  A 
(hospital  care)  and  part  B  (physician 
care).  Many  people  will  still  need  to 
carry  a  Medigap  policy  in  order  to 
help  pay  deductibles,  coinsurance,  and 
physician  charges  not  reimbursed  by 
Medicare. 

The  catastrophic  program  duplicates 
benefits  many  seniors  already  have  in 
their  Medigap  policies,  which  cost  less 
than  the  catastrophic  program  surtax. 
This  duplication  should  be  examined 
closely  and  a  determination  must  be 
made  on  which  program  provides  the 
most  coverage  for  the  least  amoimt  of 
money. 

There  are  other  problems.  The  pro- 
vision for  nursing  home  care  is  not  a 
major  benefit  to  people  in  my  State  of 
South  Dakota.  So  few  nursing  homes 
are  Medicare-certified  that  only  a 
small  number  of  aged  will  be  able  to 
use  this  benefit.  In  addition,  how 
many  people  really  need  365  days  of 
hospital  coverage?  Probably  very  few, 
indeed. 

Physician  coverage  also  will  continue 
to  be  a  problem  for  our  aged.  Specifi- 
cally, if  a  physician  does  not  accept  as 
his  or  her  cost  the  amount  that  Medi- 
care reimburses  for  a  particular  proce- 
dure, then  the  patient  must  make  up 
the  difference.  Catastrophic  coverage 
does  not  benefit  the  aged  who  experi- 
ence this  problem. 

Therefore,  it  is  urgent  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  economic  effect  of  the 
surtax  on  our  senior  citizens.  It  is  time 
to  reexamine  the  financing  of  the  Cat- 
astrophic Health  Care  Program. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
readiness  of  my  colleagues  to  agree  to 
support  a  resolution  directing  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  review 
Public  Law  100-360— the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988. 
This  was  a  major  piece  of  legislation  in 
terms  of  its  social  significance  and 
complexity.  Most  importantly,  in  this 
era  that  demands  fiscal  responsibility, 
the  catastrophic  law  represents  the 
principle  that  individuals  who  benefit 
from  public  programs  pay  for  those 
benefits  in  accordance  with  their  abili- 
ty to  do  so. 

Therefore,  I  am  troubled  by  the  im- 
plication behind  this  resolution  that 
these  concepts,  which  took  many  diffi- 
cult months  to  develop  and  enact  into 
law,  should  be  subject  to  reopening  at 
this  early  stage.  This  is  of  particular 
concem  to  me  because  similar  and  per- 
haps even  more  intractable  issues  are 
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soon  to  be  confronted  by  myself  and 
others  members  of  the  Congressional 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Compre- 
hensive Health  Care.  The  work  of  the 
Commission  would  be  sorely  handi- 
capped if  the  most  fundamental  tenets 
of  fiscally  responsible  approaches  were 
viewed  as  being  off  limits  as  we  begin 
our  deliberations. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  should  misin- 
terpret the  events  of  today  as  license 
to  send  catastrophic  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board.  A  prudent  review  is  in 
order,  but  we  should  not  abandon  the 
sound  foundation  we  built  over  3  years 
of  debate  to  provide  catastrophic  pro- 
tection for  our  senior  and  disabled  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  NicklesI.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
family.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

So  the  result  was  announced— yeas 
97.  nays  2,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  35  Leg.] 
YEAS-97 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  30)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  screed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  we  have  gone 
on  and  on  on  this  bill.  The  battle  is 
over.  My  particular  side  lost  at  least 
for  now.  As  much  as  we  think  our  ar- 
guments were  persuasive  and  should 
have  turned  the  tide,  they  did  not.  I 
call  on  my  colleagues  to  consider,  if 
they  will,  allowing  this  to  go  to  a  final 
vote  up  or  down.  If  there  have  to  be 
some  additional  amendments,  I  hope 
we  will  think  with  clarity  which  ones 
they  will  be  and  narrow  them  down  to 
just  one  or  two  more.  I  am  calling  on 
all  my  colleagues  to  get  this  matter 
completed.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it 
is  a  minimum  wage  bill.  Both  sides 
know  where  they  are.  It  is  going  to 
pass  the  body  the  minute  we  bring  it 
up  and  finally  decide  to  vote.  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  it,  and  I  call  on 
every  colleague  to  vote  against  it  be- 
cause it  is  detrimental  to  this  country. 
But  it  will  pass.  Then  we  are  going  to 
go  to  conference  and  we  are  going  to 
have  something  similar  between  the 
House  and  Senate  because  both  are 
basically  in  agreement  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  aspects.  We  are  going  to 
have  an  inferior  training  wage  that 
will  make  it  so  onerous  and  burden- 
some for  the  small  businessmen  and 
women  to  meet  the  requirements  that 
noboby  is  going  to  use  the  so-called 
training  wage  attached  to  the  majority 
bill. 

So  they  have  effectively  scuttled  a 
very  good  idea  that  would  really  help 
a  lot  of  minorities  and  women  and  un- 
derprivileged people. 

Then  it  is  going  to  come  back  to 
both  Houses,  and  it  will  be  passed 
again  in  the  final  consolidated  form, 
and  then  the  President  is  going  to  veto 
it.  Then  we  are  going  to  see  whether 
the  House  or  the  Senate  decides  to 
uphold  his  veto.  That  is  what  is  going 
to  happen.  For  us  to  prolong  this 
debate,  it  seems  to  me.  adds  to  the 
confusion  and  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  do  what  has  to  be  done.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  ball  game  rides  on  the 
Presidential  veto. 

The  President,  who  has  been  willing 
to  increase  this  27  percent,  not  an  in- 
consequential increase  in  the  mini- 
mimi  wage  but  a  very  hefty  increase  in 
the  minimiiTn  wage  but  not  as  much  as 
our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  would 
like,  who  Is  willing  to  have  a  real  train- 
ing wage  that  will  save  170.000  Jobs  for 


the  very  people  who  need  them  the 
most,  has  been  shot  down.  We  might 
as  well  acknowledge  it.  He  is  going  to 
veto  it.  That  is  all  that  is  left,  but  that 
is  a  very  significant  power.  I  submit 
that  with  few  exceptions  in  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  this  country  has 
the  President  established  himself  as  a 
master  of  the  veto  power.  I  suspect 
that  this  President  is  going  to  have  to 
try  to  do  that,  because  it  is  apparent 
he  is  going  to  have  to  eat  an  awful  lot 
of  very  bad  legislation  unless  he 
stands  up  and  vetoes  it  and  we,  as  a 
minority,  hopefully  a  bipartisan  mi- 
nority, are  going  to  have  to  stand  up 
and  sustain  those  vetoes  from  time  to 
time. 

That  is  where  we  are.  I  call  on  all  my 
colleagues  to  consider,  if  they  will,  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  through  it  ad 
infinitum  on  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. That  is  really  what  is  going  to 
happen.  I  would  like  to  have  this 
brought  to  a  close  and  vote  up  or 
down.  I  hope  my  colleagues  are  listen- 
ing and  I  hope  they  will  consider  this 
request.  I  realize  we  have  to  go 
through  a  couple  more  amendments, 
but  I  hope  it  will  only  be  a  couple 
more.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  follow  through. 

But  I  tell  my  colleagues  there  is 
good  reason  to  end  this  debate  at  this 
time,  have  the  vote  up  and  down,  and 
go  on  from  there.  I  think  both  sides 
would  be  well  disposed  to  do  that.  We 
will  have  many  other  battles  for  an- 
other day  on  bills  that  must  pass,  bills 
that  have  to  go  through  this  Congress, 
on  which  we  can  add  some  of  these 
amendments.  This  one  is  not  going  to 
go  through  if  I  have  anything  to  say 
about  it.  It  will  go  through  Congress, 
but  I  hope  we  can  sustain  the  Presi- 
dential veto  and  really  help  America 
in  the  process  and  send  a  message  in 
the  process  and  get  rid  of  this  archaic, 
outmoded  relic  that  winds  up  hurting 
the  very  people  they  claim  they  are 
trying  to  help. 

With  that.  I  yield  the  floor  to  who- 
ever has  an  amendment  and  hope  we 
can  get  some  cooperation  from  our  col- 
leagues. 

AMEMDKENT  NO.  SI 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  each  committee 
of  the  Congress  that  reports  employee 
benefit  legislation  shall  secure  an  objec- 
tive analysis  of  the  impact  of  such  legisla- 
tion on  employment,  economic  competi- 
tiveness, economic  growth,  the  Federal 
budget  and  international  trade  and  In- 
clude such  analysis  in  the  committee 
report) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  It  is  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Symhs.  Sen- 
ator LoTT,  Senator  Helms,  and  Sena- 
tor Boschwitz.  

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  Wyoming,  BIr.  Wallof, 
tat  hlnuelf.  Mr.  Snocs.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Hmuo,  and  Mr.  BoacHwm,  proposes  an 
amen<tanent  numbered  31. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiirther  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

SIC  L  INCLUSION  OT  COMPCmiVS  AND  BCONOM- 
iC  IMPACT  ANALYSIS  IN  CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMrnU  RBPORTS  OF  KM- 
PLOTIB  BDIiriT  LBGISLATION. 

Each  committee  of  the  Congress  that  re- 
ports legislation  that  requires  employers  to 
provide  new  «nployee  benefits  shall  secure 
an  objective  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  the 
legislation  on  employment,  economic  com- 
petitiveness, economic  growth,  the  federal 
budget  and  International  trade,  and  Include 
such  analysis  In  the  committee  report. 

AMXHSMKIIT  IK>.  31  TO  AMSmUfKirr  HO.  31 

(Purpose:    To    provide    that    an    economic 

impact  statement   siiall    accompany   the 

conference  report  of  the  Minimum  Wage 

Restoration  Act) 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
lb],  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  33. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  KiaiNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  will  not 
object;  I  would  like  to  get  copies  of  the 
two  amendments. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  has  a 
cwy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection  to  terminating  the 
reading  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  to  object.  I 
do  not  have  copies.  I  have  a  copy  of 
one  amendment  and  not  a  copy  of  the 
underlying  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  sending  one 
down  to  the  Senator  now.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  withdraw  the  ob- 
jection.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  is  considered  as  read. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  follow^  new  section: 

nC        .  BCONOMK  IMPACT  STATKMENT. 

(a)  Act  Not  ErrwrnvE  Uhless  Statdieiit 
PKxrAHXD.— This  Act  siiall  not  take  effect 
unless  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  requests,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  prepares,  an  economic 
Impact  statement,  as  described  In  subsection 


(b),  to  accompany  the  conference  report  of 
ttiisbin. 

(b)  Economic  Impact  STAmfnrr.— The 
economic  Impact  statement  required  by  sub- 
section <a)  of  this  section  shall— 

( 1 )  state  the  extent  to  which  enactment  of 
this  Act  or,  If  a  conference  report  is  Issued, 
the  Act  as  reported  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee would  result  in  cost  or  savings  to  the 
private  and  public  sectors;  and 

(2)  include  a  detailed  assessment  of  the 
annual  Impact  of  the  Act  (projected  annual- 
ly over  a  5-year  period  from  Its  effective 
date  and  expressed  in  monetary  terms 
where  appropriate)  on— 

(A)  costs  or  savings  to  consumers  and  busi- 
ness; 
<B)  national  employment: 

(C)  the  ability  of  United  States  Industries 
to  compete  Internationally; 

(D)  State  and  local  governments,  fiscally 
and  otherwise:  and 

(E>  outlays  by  the  Federal  Government, 
Including  Indirect  costs  It  will  incur  as  an 
employer,  as  compared  to  outlays  for  the 
same  activity  In  the  ciurent  fiscal  year  (as 
reported  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office). 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  briefly  state  what  is  taking  place, 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  sent,  is  an  amend- 
ment as  I  understand  it  in  the  second 
degree.  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Utah  that  I  appreciate  the  concern  he 
has  about  getting  on  this  bill,  and  the 
optimism  he  has  over  its  future.  None- 
theless, I  have  the  temerity  to  offer 
this,  and  to  support  the  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  of  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  because  this  is  an  issue  that 
is  significantly  imix>rtant  to  Ameri- 
cans, even  in  its  debate. 

The  amendment  that  I  offer  has  a 
simple  but  important  purpose  and  the 
purpose  is  to  require  an  economic 
impact  statement  for  any  legislation 
reported  by  a  House  or  Senate  com- 
mittee which  creates  a  new  or  revised 
Federal  mandate  for  private  sector 
employee  benefits.  We  have  undertak- 
en an  interesting  new  habit  here.  That 
by  which  we  cannot  support  by  taxes 
and  deficit  spending  we  simply  lay  on 
the  people  of  America,  and  suggest 
that  it  Is  their  obligation  and  we  dis- 
gxiise  it  in  ways  which  are  not  so  obvi- 
ous as  taxation. 

The  economic  impact  statement 
would  be  included  in  the  committee's 
report  on  the  legislation.  This  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  one  which  our 
former  colleague,  now  Vice  President 
Qdayle,  attempted  to  enact  both  in 
1987  and  last  year.  We  did  not  succeed 
in  the  100th  Congress.  But  I  believe 
now  Is  the  time  for  the  Senate  to 
enact  this  legislation. 

There  are  certain  specific  purposes 
which  we  try  to  capture  in  our  propos- 
al. However,  translating  good  inten- 
tions into  workable  programs,  is  at 
best  a  difficult  task.  We  do  not  always 
succeed  because  of  both  faulty  percep- 
tions and  the  lack  of  accurate  informa- 
tion. This  current  debate  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  a  good  example  of  both 
problems.  Some  believe  that  the  only 


way  to  help  the  working  poor  is  to  In- 
crease the  mlnlm\im  wage.  I  do  not 
doubt  their  sincerity.  The  perception 
errs  in  equating  poverty  with  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

Of  the  4  million  workers  receiving 
the  minimum  wage,  most  are  single 
and  under  age  24;  fewer  than  a  quarter 
of  million  are  heads  of  households. 
Low-income  working  families  will  not 
be  helped  by  Increasing  the  minimum 
wage.  There  are  many  more  sensible 
solutions  which  do  not  cost  Jobs  such 
as  the  reform  of  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  which  would  increase  in  fact 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  work- 
ing poor. 

But  besides  this  perception  problem 
we  also  have  an  information  gap.  The 
advocates  of  S.  4  view  their  increase  as 
a  free  good.  There  is,  they  insist,  no 
cost.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Other  speakers  have  out- 
lined economic  costs  of  this  proposal 
but  the  Senate  needs  to  have  this  in- 
formation up  front.  For  example,  in 
the  April  5  Washington  Post,  Robert 
Samuelson's  colunm,  two  interesting 
little  tidbits  of  information,  neither  of 
which  are  formally  achieved,  but  the 
Bush  administration  estimates  the  Job 
loss  at  650,000.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  believes  it  between 
125,000  and  250,000  people.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  is  our  infor- 
mation arm.  It  Is  the  one  theoretically 
Independent,  nonpartisan  review  of 
economic  consequences. 

One  has  to  ask  what  it  is  we  are 
seeking  to  achieve  at  a  cost  of  150,000 
to  250,000  jobs  if  they  are  right,  or 
two-thirds  of  a  million  if  the  Presi- 
dent's people  are  right. 

Also  in  there  the  CBO  estimates 
that  the  Democratic  proposal  would 
increase  Inflation  between  a  tenth  and 
a  third  of  1  percent.  And  that  Ameri- 
can consumers  would  lose  betweeii  $3 
billion  and  $10  billion  of  purchasing 
power. 

These  are  not  inconsequential  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  Congress,  but  we 
do  not  have  anything  formal.  And  the 
effect  of  my  amendment  and  my  co- 
sponsors  is  to  insist  that  we  do  have  an 
appraisal  so  that  when  we  make  deci- 
sions affecting  the  lives  of  Americans 
that  we  understand  all  the  lives  we  are 
affecting  and  not  Just  those  symbolic 
lives  which  we  put  up  in  front  of  us  as 
the  raison  d'etre  of  a  given  piece  of 
legislation.  Symbols  in  the  world  of 
democratic  politics  with  a  small  "d", 
not  capital,  are  often  more  important 
than  the  consequences. 

We  seek  in  this  thing— amendment— 
to  have  us  measure  carefully  the  con- 
sequences. There  is  nothing  more  sin- 
ister than  that.  The  Senate  needs  to 
have  the  information  up  front. 

There  is  coming  a  broad  array  of 
bills  which  will  manadate  new  employ- 
ee t)enefits.  First  is  the  higher  mini- 
mum wage,  parental  leave,  mandated 
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health  benefits,  and  others.  Each  of 
these  has  some  cost  in  employment,  in 
higher  business  expenses,  in  inflation, 
and  upon  the  Federal  budget.  One  of 
the  things  I  did  not  mention  is  that 
the  cost  on  the  Federal  budget  is  esti- 
mated by  CBO  to  be  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $300  million  over  the 
life  of  the  bill. 

Our  amendment  would  require  that 
all  of  these  bills  include  an  explana- 
tion of  their  economic  impact.  With- 
out this  information— it  is  simple 
enough  to  achieve— we  would  not 
know  the  effect  of  the  legislation  on 
the  most  critical  factors  on  eliminat- 
ing poverty.  That  is  the  economic 
growth  of  America  through  the  devel- 
opment of  new  business  and  the 
health  of  existing  business. 

I  regret  that  we  did  not  have  this  in- 
formation before  us  last  year  when  de- 
bating the  high-risk  disease  notifica- 
tion legislation.  It  would  also  have 
been  helpful  had  we  had  such  an  anal- 
ysis to  review  prior  to  considering  this 
piece  of  legislation.  In  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources report  on  S.  4,  the  regulatory 
impact  statement  says,  "The  economic 
impact  of  the  legislation  is  relatively 
small  in  the  aggregate  and  impercepti- 
ble to  the  individual  according  to  one 
expert  testifying  before  the  commit- 
tee." That  is  the  simi  total  of  the  at- 
tention that  the  committee  paid  to 
economic  consequences — the  sum  total 
of  economic  attention.  Just  one  expert 
said  that  it  might  be  relatively  small 
and  impossible  for  the  individual. 
Well,  if  you  happen  to  be  the  individ- 
ual, one  of  the  two-thirds  of  a  million 
who  lose  their  Job  however  impercepti- 
ble it  may  be  to  the  expert  testifying 
in  front  of  the  committee,  it  might 
have  a  little  bit  more  meaning  to  you. 

There  is  no  further  consideration 
given  by  the  committee  to  the  impact 
the  increase  in  minimum  wage  would 
have  on  our  Nation's  competitiveness. 
Do  you  remember  that  funny  word 
last  year?  That  was  the  buzzword  of 
E>emocrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
"competitiveness."  Oh,  my  goodness, 
what  has  happened  to  American  com- 
petitiveness? We  have  to  do  every- 
thing." Now  in  one  fell  swoop  we  take 
a  whack  at  competitiveness  without 
even  trying  to  measure  the  conse- 
quences of  it  in  our  world  of  interna- 
tional trade— in  both  the  domestic 
market  and  abroad. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  85  per- 
cent of  the  wage  earners  making  the 
minimum  wage  are  not  the  primary 
wage  earner  in  a  family.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  14  million  employees  out 
of  a  labor  force  of  over  115  million 
earn  approximately  $4.65  an  hour.  Yet 
for  those  businesses  that  pay  workers 
the  current  minlm<im  wage,  I  would 
expect  forcing  them  to  pay  an  employ- 
ee an  increase  up  to  $4.55  an  hour, 
simple  arithmetic,  simple  economics, 
says  it  results  in  layoffs  and  fewer 


hires.  The  committee  report  gives  no 
weight  whatsoever,  no  consideration 
to  that. 

So  although  I  am  doubtful,  I  am  cer- 
tain in  fact  that  this  debate  will  center 
around  the  desirability  of  increasing 
the  minimum  wage  from  a  symbolic 
purpose.  There  is  a  general  consensus 
that  an  increase  will  have  some  harm- 
ful effect  on  employment  opi>ortuni- 
ties.  There  is  a  variety  of  views  as  to 
how  much  that  is,  but  there  is  a  gener- 
al consensus  that  it  will.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  for  each  10 
percent  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
loss,  there  will  be  between  100,000  and 
200,000  Job  opportunities  lost. 

Also,  this  increase  could  result  in  the 
loss  of  teen  employment  of  up  to  1  to  3 
percent.  According  to  the  Minimum 
Wage  Study  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Carter,  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  employers  respond  to  a 
higher  minimum  wage  by  reducing 
other  labor  costs  such  as  the  number 
of  hours  their  other  employees  work 
each  week. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  of  all  these 
facts  is  to  demonstrate  the  need  to  in- 
clude such  data  In  committee  reports 
in  order  to  allow  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  better  opportimity 
to  gauge  the  impact  of  what  we  are 
doing  versus  the  proposed  good. 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  time 
again  that  increases  in  employer  costs 
result  in  lower  employment,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  unemployment  rate  is 
the  lowest  it  has  been  in  a  decade,  that 
is  not  something  we  want  to  see  as  a 
result  of  legislation  we  enact  which 
does  not  cost  the  Federal  Government 
anything,  but  could  cost  small  busi- 
nesses a  great  deal. 

Ciurently,  employers  are  voluntarily 
spending  an  average  of  39.3  percent  of 
their  payroll  benefits  or  $10,283  per 
year  per  employee.  Voluntary  aimual 
expenditures  by  employers  on  benefits 
have  risen  from  $190  billion  in  1973  to 
$742  billion  in  1986.  The  small  busi- 
nesses of  our  Nation  can  ill  afford  ad- 
ditional costs  at  a  time  when  they  are 
attempting  to  foster  their  own  growth 
and  make  them  more  competitive. 

Mr.  President,  I  compare  this 
amendment  to  those  of  environmental 
impact  statements,  which  began  in 
1969  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
the  National  E^nviroiunental  Policy 
Act.  These  statements  are  required  by 
all  agencies  which  deal  with  resource- 
intensive  projects  or  anything  that 
could  have  a  ground  effect,  such  as 
construction  projects,  building  of 
dams,  and  so  forth. 

Many  of  our  decisions  now  revolve 
around  enviroiunental  impact  state- 
ments for  better  or  for  worse.  The 
statements  do  provide  essential  infor- 
mation, as  we  legislate  and  as  we  regu- 
late. Why  should  we  not  have  similar 
information  on  the  impacts  economi- 
cally of  decisions  that  we  make?  Is  not 


the  economic  environment  of  Ameri- 
cans Just  as  important  as  the  natural 
environment  which  surroimds  us?  Are 
we  not  part  of  the  environment  in 
which  we  live?  And  the  environment 
in  which  we  live,  is  it  not  indeed  af- 
fected by  the  economic  health  of  those 
people  participating  in  it? 

An  economic  impact  statement  of 
the  effect  of  the  economy  and  the 
Federal  budget  of  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  would  have  been  help- 
ful, and  in  the  future  will  be,  if  this 
passes.  By  studying  the  impacts  of 
such  proposals,  we  might  discover  that 
there  are  indeed  less  painful  tradeoffs. 
As  is  pointed  out  by  Serge  Taylor  in 
his  book  "Making  Bureaucracies 
Think,"  he  mentioned  that  these  are 
the  kinds  of  things  that  we  ought  to 
do.  "The  experience  of  different 
impact  statement  systems  is  worth 
making  explicit  as  a  guide  to  thinking 
about  extending  impact  statement  ar- 
rangements to  other  fields." 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
ensure  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  ramifications  of  this  tjn?e 
of  legislation  before  it  becomes  law.  It 
should  be  an  essential  focus  of  our  leg- 
islative process.  Small  business  is  the 
backbone  of  our  Nation's  economy, 
and  they  are  extremely  sensitive  not 
only  to  benefit  mandates— indeed 
many  States  have  them— but  to  in- 
creases in  labor  costs  which  in  tium 
affect  their  ability  to  compete  in 
today's  market. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  and  the  amendment 
in  the  second  degree,  which  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  has  offered. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Seiui- 
tor  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  wish  to  compliment 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment. I  will  not  repeat  his  statement, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
know  what  we  are  doing. 

If  we  pass  legislation  which  will 
affect  thousands  of  businesses  and 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  people.  I 
think  we  should  know  it.  Maybe  we 
should  have  some  kind  of  concurrence 
on  what  we  are  doing.  Is  this  bill  we 
are  talking  about  inflationary?  Will  it 
increase  CPI  costs,  and  therefore  in- 
crease the  costs  of  a  lot  of  Govern- 
ment programs?  Will  it  increase  unem- 
ployment? I  happen  to  believe  it  wilL 

I  argued  on  this  floor,  and  I  will  not 
repeat  those  argiunents  today,  but  I 
think  if  we  pass  the  bill  as  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  it  is  liable  to 
cost  500,000,  maybe  600,000  Jobs. 

I  noticed  OMB  states  that  the 
higher  minimum  wage  of  $4.65  per 
hour  would  reduce  employment  by 
650,000  Jobs  and  raise  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  for  16-  to  19-year-old8  be- 
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tween  2V^  and  3  percentage  points.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  do  that. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  put  a  lot  of 
teenagers  out  of  work  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  out  of  work.  That 
came  from  OMB.  CBO  estimates.  I 
think,  as  many  as  500.000  Jobs  would 
be  lost.  I  am  not  sure  which  is  right. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Wallop's  amendment,  and  mine,  says 
that  before  this  bill  would  become  law. 
we  would  have  GAO  do  a  report,  and 
it  would  be  included  In  the  Labor 
Committee  report  as  it  comes  from 
conference;  and  so  everyone,  before  we 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  conference 
report,  would  have  an  idea,  to  be  in- 
cluded with  the  committee  report,  and 
would  know  what  the  economic  impact 
would  be. 

I  might  tell  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  that 
we  agreed  to  the  same  amendment  on 
the  high  risk  notification  bill.  We  ac- 
tually agreed  to  it  92  to  0.  That  was  on 
March  24.  1988.  This  is  the  same 
amendment.  We  should  have  known 
what  the  impact  would  be  when  we 
were  working  on  high  risk.  We  should 
know  what  the  impact  would  be  on  the 

mtnlmiim  wage  bill. 

So  I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  an  excellent  second- 
degree  amendment,  which,  I  think, 
likewise  bears  our  support. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  debating  this  issue  for  sev- 
eral days  now,  and  I  cannot  help  but 
obeerve.  as  we  hopefully  are  coming 
into  the  final  hours  of  this  debate, 
that  so  many  amendments  are  being 
offered  by  those  who  have  taken  posi- 
tions in  opposition  to  provide  a  resto- 
ration of  the  purchasing  power  for 
Americans  who  are  working  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  economic  ladder.  I 
have  listened  to  the  discussion  of  the 
debate  of  my  friend  from  Wyoming,  as 
well  as  my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  and 
both  have  indicated  opposition  to  this 
proposaL  We  have  tried  to  address 
some  of  the  points  which  they  have 
raised  in  previous  debate  and  discus- 
sion, and  we  will  respond  to  the  points 
which  have  been  raised  by  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
charged  under  the  Senate  rules,  on 
any  piece  of  legislation  that  comes  out 
of  oiur  committee,  to  give  a  report  of 
the  effect  of  that  particular  legislation 
on  the  cost  to  the  Government  and 
the  regulatory  impact.  And  in  our  par- 
ticular report,  we  have  complied  with 
that  rule  in  our  legislative  report  in 
sections  7  and  8. 

Mr.  President,  we  went  far  beyond 
that.  I  do  not  know  what  the  source  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  our  particular 


committee,  but  he  ought  to  get  his 
facts  correct,  in  terms  of  what  we  did 
do  and  what  we  did  not  do. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  points 
out  that  we  only  had  the  testimony  of 
one  particular  witness.  That  is  not  cor- 
rect. I  hold  in  my  hand  the  hearings  of 
the  Labor  Committee  on  June  10,  17, 
and  23,  where  we  heard  the  testimony 
of  four  economists,  including  Dr. 
Adams  and  Dr.  Swlnton.  Dr.  Adams 
gave  us  an  econometric  model  simula- 
tion of  the  bill's  Impact,  the  Wharton 
econometric  model. 

We  heard  from  Dr.  Glennie,  who 
gave  testimony  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
crease In  the  minimum  wage.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  Walter  Williams, 
which  was  submitted.  He  did  not  give 
it  orally,  but  it  was  in  opposition,  as 
well. 

We  had  two  distingtiished  econo- 
mists and  one  econometric  model  that 
considered  the  economic  impact  of  un- 
employment, the  impact  on  inflation, 
and  also  referenced  the  international 
competition  situation,  and  we  had  tes- 
timony In  opposition. 

In  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Adams,  we 
had  the  1987,  1988.  1989,  1990  analyses 
based  upon  $3.35  present  minimum 
wage,  the  increase  to  $3.85,  $4.25,  and 
$4.65. 

In  that  testimony  he  discussed  the 
effects  on  the  GNP  for  each  year.  He 
discussed  the  GNP  deflator.  He  dis- 
cussed the  impact  of  the  wage  rate  on 
the  unemployment  rate  and  on  the 
export  deflator. 

And  in  the  particular  testimony  with 
regards  to  export,  the  testimony  is  the 
export  price  increase  is  only  from  one- 
tenth  to  two-tenths  of  a  percent,  so 
the  Impact  on  U.S.  competitiveness  is 
not  significant. 

We  not  only  complied  with  what  the 
rules  required  us  to.  we  went  far 
beyond  that  and  that  testimony  has 
nm  through  the  econometric  models 
in  ways  that  have  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  business,  by  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  by  other  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  and  Senate  in 
doing  various  cost  evaluations. 

This  particular  issue  of  minimum 
wage,  of  course,  has  been  studied,  and 
studied  to  death. 

We  had  a  minimum  wage  commis- 
sion that  did  a  very  extensive  review 
of  various  competition,  employment, 
and  prices  Just  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  we  studied  and  studied  these 
issues  to  death. 

The  one  thing  that  we  have  found 
that  those  arguments  in  opposition  to 
the  mininiiim  wage,  that  talk  about 
the  impact  on  inflation  as  well  as 
wages  are  absolutely  unfounded  when 
we  look  at  the  historical  past.  In  dis- 
cussing the  minimum  wage,  we  are  for- 
tunate because  we  have  had  six  other 
instances  over  the  last  50  years  when 
we  have  raised  the  wage,  and  we  have 
heard  those  similar  arguments  raised 
in   opposition   to   any   increase.   The 


same  old  arguments.  I  have  read  the 
Record.  They  are  virtually  identical. 
Sometimes  I  think  the  speeches  and 
the  material  that  were  provided  by  the 
Chamber  are  Just  run  right  off,  abso- 
lutely the  same  argtunent  with  maybe 
some  little  adjustments  in  terms  of  the 
particultu"  figures,  but  the  argiunents 
are  universally  the  same  and  they  are 
wrong.  History  has  demonstrated  that 
they  are  wrong,  Mr.  President. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  my 
friend  from  Oi^ahoma  talking  about 
the  impact  on  unemployment  even  in 
his  State,  and  he  luiows  his  State,  and 
I  respect  his  knowledge  of  his  State. 
He  has  talked  about  the  impact  of  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  and 
talked  about  the  figure  of  10.000  Jobs 
in  the  State  of  Olilahoma  with  the  in- 
crease. 

You  luiow,  once  again  I  think  histo- 
ry is  of  some  import  if  we  look  over  at 
what  happened  in  1961.  For  example, 
unemployment  in  the  State  of  Oldaho- 
ma  was  5.9  percent.  We  raised  the  min- 
imum wage  to  $1.15.  Unemployment 
went  down  to  5.1  percent.  The  next 
year,  in  1963,  we  increased  it  to  $1.25; 
unemployment  in  Oldahoma  stayed 
the  same.  It  was  the  same  in  1966, 
when  the  unemployment  rate  was  at 
3.6  percent.  And  then  it  was  raised  to 
$1.40,  and  unemployment  went  down 
in  Oklahoma.  It  was  raised  in  1968  20 
cents,  to  $1.60,  and  unemployment  re- 
mained exactly  the  same.  In  Oklaho- 
ma, from  1961  to  1986  the  minimum 
wage  went  up  60  cents,  from  $1  to 
$1.60,  60  percent,  and  unemployment 
there  went  from  5.9  percent  in  1961  to 
3.5  percent. 

So  this  makes  the  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  Just  in  a  very  quick  way 
we  can  continue  to  go  down  through 
the  figures.  We  have  gone  from  1961 
to  1977  from  $1,  to  $2.30  and  total  un- 
employment in  Oklahoma  has  actually 
gone  down. 

I  think  in  looking  at  the  argiunents 
that  are  made  by  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  action,  when  they  come 
here  in  the  final  hours  and  say,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  said,  we  are 
going  to  have  10.000  loss  of  Jobs  in 
Oklahoma.  I  think  it  is  useful  to  look 
at  the  record  as  to  what  has  happened 
in  his  particular  State. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  Just  finish 
the  general  response  and  then  I  will  be 
more  than  glad  to  yield. 

That  has  been  a  similar  situation  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  We  hear  about 
what  is  going  to  be  the  impact  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  and  here  we  find 
that  in  1976  the  minimum  wage  was 
$2.30.  in  1977  it  was  $2.30,  and  unem- 
ployment went  down.  Then  it  went  up 
to  $2.65.  and  imemployment  went 
down  from  3.6  to  3.3  percent.  Then  it 
went  up  to  $2.90. 
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In  1977,  from  $2.30,  it  has  gone  up  60 
cents,  to  $2.90.  in  2  years,  and  unem- 
ployment goes  down  again  to  2.8  per- 
cent. It  has  dropped  from  the  3.6  per- 
cent in  1977  with  a  minimum  wage  of 
$2.30,  from  3.6  percent  to  2.8  percent, 
a  reduction  in  unemployment  with  an 
increase  of  the  minimum  wage  by  60 
cents,  a  26-percent  increase. 

Now  we  find  in  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, the  1981  figxires  were  at  $3.35. 
and  unemployment  was  4.1  percent.  In 
1982  it  is  $3.35  and  unemployment  has 
increased  to  5.8  percent,  an  increase  in 
unemployment,  no  change  in  the  mini- 
mum wage,  no  change  tn  the  minimum 
wage  and  yet  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  over 
these  particular  arguments  in  some 
detail  earlier  in  the  discourse  and 
debate. 

I  think  any  fair  reading  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  you  have 
to  say  that  the  adverse  impact  that 
has  been  predicted  in  any  of  those 
cases  Just  is  not  so. 

There  have  been  fluctuations  in 
terms  of  unemployment.  Even  teenage 
unemployment  has  been  much  more 
related  to  the  general  economic  condi- 
tions than  the  whole  issue  and  ques- 
tion of  increases  in  the  minimum 
wage. 

I  think  you  can  make  the  case  to  the 
contrary,  Mr.  President,  but  basically 
what  we  have  said,  as  Business  Week 
has  said,  not  an  organization  or  publi- 
cation that  is  generally  considered  to 
be  a  liberal  organization  or  a  liberal 
publication,  that  basically  the  impact 
on  emplojmaent  is  negligible. 

It  seems  that  this  committee  has  re- 
viewed econometric  models. 

The  point  is  made  by  the  Senator 
that  we  ought  to  do  more  of  a  review 
in  terms  of  international  trade.  I  point 
out,  Mr.  President,  that  the  fact  is 
that  last  year's  omnibus  trade  bill  in 
section  5421  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  head  of  the  appropriate 
department  to  include  in  its  comments 
on  legislation  a  statement  on  the 
impact  of  legislation  on  n.S.  interna- 
tional competitiveness  if  the  adminis- 
tration thinks  there  will  be  such  ef- 
fects. 

Bfr.  President,  Secretary  Dole  came 
up  before  our  committee.  She  is  re- 
quired under  law  under  the  bill  that 
passed  last  year  that  if  she  believes 
there  is  going  to  be  adverse  impact  on 
our  international  competitiveness  she 
is  required  imder  law  to  make  that 
statement  and  to  make  that  case 
before  our  committee  or  she  is  violat- 
ing the  law.  That  is  what  the  effect  of 
that  particular  provision  is. 

Now  Secretary  Dole  testified  on 
March  3,  gave  us  the  administration's 
position  on  the  minimum  wage  bill. 
There  was  no  comment  at  all  about  its 
impact  on  international  competitive- 
ness, favorable  or  unfavorable. 


We  can  only  conclude  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  think  there  are 
any  such  effects  since  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  required  to  do  so. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  in  Just  2  min- 
utes. 

It  is  very  clear  what  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be.  It  is  an 
effort  by  those  who  are  opposed  to 
this  legislation  to  put  a  condition  and 
defer  or  delay  or  perhaps  even  cancel 
tuiy  potential  increase  in  the  areas  of 
the  minimum  wage.  They  are  opposed 
to  it— let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade— even 
with  this  provision.  Neither  of  them 
are  prepared  to  say  that  they  would 
support  the  bill  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted.  And  so  I  find  trouble 
when  they  are  crying  crocodile  tears 
about  all  of  the  economic  impact  and 
the  failure  of  the  committee  to  deal 
with  these  matters,  because  I  believe 
that  we  have.  We  are  required  to  by 
the  Senate  rules.  We  have  conformed 
with  the  requirement  of  the  rules  and 
gone  beyond  them,  and  now  they  indi- 
cate that  they  feel  that  a  much  great- 
er study  should  be  done. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
previously  when  we  had  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  for  the  American 
military,  whether  either  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  or  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  or  the  2.5  million  in  the 
military  asked  for  the  economic 
impact  or  what  its  effect  was  going  to 
be.  I  did  not  hear  a  request  on  that. 

I  did  not  hear  them  asking  every 
year  to  let  tis  take  the  inflator  for  the 
cost  of  living  for  seniors  and  Social  Se- 
curity that  goes  into  effect  every  year 
and  ask  what  the  economic  impact  is 
going  to  be  in  our  country.  I  do  not 
hear  that  particular  proposal. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  minimum 
wage,  restoring  the  purchasing  power 
for  the  hard-working  Americans,  our 
fellow  citizens,  on  the  bottom  nmg  of 
the  ladder,  then  all  of  a  sudden  it  is 
"we  can  not  have  this  untU  we  are 
going  to  have  further  econometric 
studies."  I  find  that  logic,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, difficult  to  f oUow. 

Thirty-three  million  senior  citizens 
get  that  cost-of-living  increase  every 
year,  and  I  am  for  it.  They  built  this 
country.  I  believe  they  otight  to  get  it. 

And  I  have  supported  the  increase  in 
terms  of  the  military.  I  think  they 
ought  to  receive  it.  They  are  our  best 
weapons  system,  with  the  quality  of 
the  people  that  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

But  we  do  not  hear  from  those  indi- 
viduals and  the  Federal  employees,  a 
group  of  about  40  million  people  who 
are  getting  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living,  we  do  not  hear  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  or  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  say.  "Let's  cost  those  out  in 
terms  of  the  export  deflator,  what  the 
impact  is  going  to  be  to  the  economy." 


But  with  regards  to  the  minimum 
wage:  "Let's  condition  that.  Let's  con- 
dition that." 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  Do  you  want 
to  delay  the  increase  in  Social  Securi- 
ty, the  next  Social  Security  increase, 
until  we  have  a  similar  Idnd  of  study 
for  the  impact  of  the  cost  of  living  for 
our  seniors?  Do  you  want  to  condition 
that  increase  on  a  similar  study? 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  say  I  cannot  ad- 
dress the  Senator  directly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  respond 
then 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  was  about  to  re- 
spond.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  care  to  respond. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  lu^py  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  about  to  re- 
spond but  I  have  to  respond  through 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  yield  and 
then  I  will  be  glad  to  get 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
simply  trying  to  respond  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
floor.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
who  inquired  of  me  earlier. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  and  colleague  mentioned  the 
issue  of  COLA'S.  I  cannot  think  of 
COLA'S  putting  anybody  out  of  work. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  how 
many  Jobs  does  he  think,  by  increasing 
minimum  wage  under  his  bill,  how 
many  Jobs  does  he  believe,  under  his 
estimates  and  the  committee's  esti- 
mates, how  many  Jobs  will  it  cost? 
How  many  teenagers  are  we  going  to 
put  out  of  work,  how  many  Americans 
are  we  going  to  put  out  of  woi^  with 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  best  informa- 
tion we  have,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  is 
anywhere  from  50,000  to  100,000  loss 
of  potential  Job  growth  in  the  period 
in  the  future. 

Let  me  explain  that.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  said  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  growth  of  5.2  million 
Jobs  over  the  period  of  the  next  4 
years.  I  think  you  might  be  able  to  say 
that  that  might  not  go  to  5.2  million. 
It  might  go  to  5.1  mlllioiL  That  is  pos- 
sible. I  think  it  is  negligible,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  that  is  possible. 

As  I  say,  those  are  figures  which  can 
be  Justified  by  the  review  and  the 
study— the  Adams'  study,  Business 
Week  review,  and  CBO's  estimate  at 
125,000.  So  that  would  be  the  best  esti- 
mate that  I  could  provide. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's response. 
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If  I  might  inquire  further:  the  Sena- 
tor gave  us  an  estimate  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  as  pro- 
posed by  himself  and  others  would  put 
50.000.  or  60.000.  or  70.000  people  out 
of  work  that  might  otherwise  have 
Jobs  if  we  did  not  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage.  We  have  statements  by 
OMB  that  estimate  as  many  as 
650.000. 

I  wonder  why  the  Senator  Is  opposed 
to  having  OAO.  which  is  a  nonparti- 
san entity,  why  would  the  Senator 
object  to  having  them  do  a  study  and 
give  their  recommendations  to  us  so 
we  would  iLnow  that?  If  the  Senator 
estimates  50,000  and  several  groups 
are  estimating  10  times  as  large  a  Job 
loss,  why  would  the  Senator  object  to 
having  this  study  made? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  is  the  CBO  figures  quoted  by  my 
colleague,  were  on  different  proposals. 
The  CBO  figiire  for  the  pending  legis- 
lation is  125,000.  I  estimated  100.000. 

The  point  is  that  the  argimients 
that  are  being  raised  here  are  basically 
the  arguments  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  If  you  read  through  each 
and  every  debate  we  have  had  in  the 
IMSt.  the  chamber  has  made  the  same 
distortions  and  misrepresentations. 
Those  are  the  facts.  People  can  read 
the  Rbcord.  I  have. 

Second,  even  if  the  number  of  lost 
Job  opportunities  is  600,000,  we  must 
consider  what  the  impact  will  be  down 
the  road  when  the  minimum  wage  in- 
crease goes  into  effect,  because  we 
have  phased  this  increase  in  over  a 
period  of  time. 

What  does  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  administration's  own  figiu-es.  say 
in  terms  of  Job  growth?  Five  point  two 
million  new  Jobs.  What  do  they  say 
will  be  the  number  of  Americans  that 
will  be  added  to  the  workforce?  Four 
point  four  million.  We  are  not  even 
going  to  have  sufficient  workers  to  fill 
the  jobs  that  will  exist.  This  is  a  phe- 
nomenon that  has  not  taken  place  in 
this  country  in  years  due  to  the  de- 
mography of  this  Nation. 

So  even  with  the  600.000  that  the 
Senator  talks  about,  we  are  not  going 
to  have  an  adverse  impact  in  terms  of 
our  fellow  citizens  who  want  to  work. 
But  we  will  Improve  the  lives  of  4.6 
million  men  and  women  and  children 
who  are  living  in  poverty  today  and 
who  have  a  member  of  the  family 
working,  trying  to  provide  a  living. 
Their  lives  will  be  given  a  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  they  will  know  that  living  in 
America  and  working  in  America  will 
not  condemn  them  to  a  poverty  wage. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  lose  track 
of  that  fact  when  we  are  talking  about 
Inflated  figures.  Mr.  President.  They 
are  inflated.  Certainly  Business  Week 
does  not  agree  with  you  and  certainly 
the  CBO  figures  this  year  on  this  pro- 
posal do  not  agree  with  you.  And  the 
materials  that  have  been  provided  as 
part  of  the  record  in  terms  of  the 


economists  that  reviewed  this  do  not 
conform  with  your  statements,  either. 

Repeating  the  overinflated  figures 
time  in  and  time  out  does  not  make 
them  any  truer.  These  dire  predictions 
were  not  true  in  the  Senator's  own 
State  in  the  times  when  we  saw  an  in- 
crease nor  was  it  true  in  the  State  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  think  looking  back  at  the  history 
of  these  increases  is  a  lot  more  rele- 
vant to  what  may  happen  than  even 
econometric  models,  with  all  respect. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we 
have  dealt  with  this  particular  issue  in 
the  way  the  Senator  intended:  with  a 
distinguished  econometric  model,  the 
results  of  which  have  been  included  in 
the  record.  In  addition,  an  opportunity 
to  testify  was  extended  both  to  econo- 
mists that  favored  the  bill  and  that 
opposed  it.  That  is  a  balanced  hearing 
record. 

We  took  the  suggestions  of  those 
that  were  in  opposition  to  the  propos- 
al and  listened  to  their  best  econo- 
mists. It  is  in  there.  Members  can 
make  their  own  Judgment. 

But  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  say 
no  to  millions  of  Americans,  our  fellow 
citizens,  so  that  we  can  have  some 
more  economists  lined  up  here,  is 
something  that  I  believe  does  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  tried  to  ad- 
dress all  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised.  I  might  mention  a  further 
item  to  indicate  to  both  of  our  col- 
leagues and  to  the  membership  that 
we  are  certainly  not  opposed  to  obtain- 
ing the  best  information  on  any  of  our 
various  proposals.  Last  year,  on  an- 
other item  that  was  before  our  com- 
mittee, we  asked  the  GAO— this  is  in 
Jime  1987— we  asked  them  to  do  a 
GAO  study  on  what  the  impact  of  a 
certain  measure  would  be  on  the  vari- 
ous economic  indicators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  GAO 
dated  June  1,  1987,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

U.S.  Gkkkral  AccouirrniG  Oftick. 

Wathington,  DC,  June  1, 1987. 
Hon.  Edwakd  M.  KxirmDY, 
Chaimaji,     Committet     on     Labor     and 

Human  Resources,  U.S.  Senate. 
Hon.  Orkin  G.  Hatch, 

Ranking  Member,  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dkak  Senators:  This  letter  Is  In  response 
to  your  April  24.  1987.  letter  astLing  whether 
GAO  could  provide  the  Committee  with  em- 
ployment Impact  estimates  for  legislative 
proposals  requiring  employers  to  provide 
certain  compensation  or  benefits. 

We  will  try  to  respond  to  any  specific  re- 
quests from  the  Committee  for  analysis  of 
legislative  proposals,  but  we  are  reluctant  to 
agree  to  continuing  work  requirements  be- 
cause of  the  resulting  need  to  set  aside  spe- 
cialized staff  who  are  then  unavailable  to 
respond  to  other  congressional  needs.  We 
are  alao  concerned  about  the  timing  issue.  It 


Is  difficult  for  us  to  estimate  the  length  of 
time  needed  to  perform  this  kind  of  analysis 
without  some  additionid  research,  however, 
it  is  likely  that  the  60-  to  90-day  timeframe 
would  limit  our  ability  to  fully  answer  your 
questions.  We  could  identify  factors  likely 
to  affect  employment,  the  sectors  affected, 
and  possibly  provide  a  broad-range  estimate. 
However,  a  longer  timeframe  to  perform 
analyses  and  more  experience  in  doing  them 
would  allow  us  to  provide  better  and  more 
precise  estimates. 

With  respect  to  the  methodology  to  be 
used,  benefits  mentioned  (minimum  wage, 
parental  leave,  and  mandatory  health  bene- 
fits) would  each  require  a  somewhat  unique 
methodology  and  require  a  study  of  a 
unique  set  of  literature  and  modeling  tech- 
niques. Estimates  such  as  those  requested 
are  subject  to  some  considerable  uncertain- 
ty and  are  sensitive  to  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  proposal  and  a  wide  variety  of 
analytical  assumptions.  We  would,  there- 
fore, suggest  that  if  you  wish  to  proceed 
with  this  work  that  we  agree  on  the  general 
nature  and  timing  of  output  required. 

Our  staff  is  available  to  further  discuss 
the  Committee's  needs  and  can  be  reached 
by  calling  William  Gainer,  our  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Education  and  Employment,  on 
275-5365. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  L.  Fogel, 
Assistant  Comptroller  GevieroL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  GAO.  in  its 
letter,  writes: 

This  letter  Is  in  response  to  your  April  24, 
1987,  letter  asking  whether  GAO  could  pro- 
vide the  Committee  with  employment 
impact  estimates  for  legislative  proposals  re- 
quiring employers  to  provide  certain  com- 
pensation or  benefits. 

We  will  try  to  respond  to  any  specific  re- 
quest from  the  Committee  for  analysis  of 
legislative  proposals  requiring  employers  to 
provide  certain  compensation  or  benefits. 

We  will  try  to  respond  to  any  specific  re- 
quest from  the  Committee  for  analysis  of 
legislative  proposals  requiring  employers  to 
provide  certain  compensation  or  benefits. 

We  will  try  to  respond  to  any  specific  re- 
quests from  the  Committee  for  analysis  of 
legislative  proposals,  but  we  are  reluctant  to 
agree  to  continuing  work  requirements  be- 
cause of  the  resulting  need  to  set  aside  spe- 
cialized staff  who  are  then  unavailable  to 
respond  to  other  congressional  needs.  We 
are  also  concerned  about  the  timing  Issue.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  to  estimate  the  length  of 
time  needed  to  perform  this  kind  of  anal- 
ysU  •  •  • 

This  letter  was  on  another  item:  the 
plant  closing  legislation.  We  welcomed 
getting  the  best  information.  We  are 
quite  prepared  to  deal  with  that.  I  do 
think  that  we  have  complied  with  the 
spirit  of  the  pending  amendment  in 
the  past. 

What  this  amendment  says  now,  let 
us  be  clear  about  it:  No,  this  bill  will 
not  go  Into  effect  until  a  long  series  of 
requirements  are  achieved.  We  debat- 
ed this  last  fall.  Mr.  President.  Now, 
Just  several  months  later,  they  say, 
"Let  us  go  back  for  a  whole  new  set  of 
hearings  because  we  are  some  distance 
down  the  road  from  last  fall." 

If  we  let  this  amendment  go  into 
effect— I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary, 
we  have  sufficient  information  to  act 
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on— the  opponents  of  any  bill  will  say: 
"Look,  it  is  5  months  ago  that  we  had 
the  study.  Let  us  do  another  study." 

This  issue  has  been  studied  to  death. 
The  American  people  and  the  families 
of  the  American  poor  do  not  deserve 
another  day  of  delay,  let  alone  a  delay 
for  economists  to  sit  down  and  try  to 
come  up  with  some  figtires  the  subject 
of  which  we  have  addressed  over  the 
course  of  this  past  discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
couple  of  comments.  One,  my  friend 
and  colleague  said  that  CBO  said 
there  would  be  a  job  loss  of  125,000.  I 
would  like  him  to  share  that  with  me, 
maybe  put  that  in  the  Rbcord,  if  he 
would  be  kind  enough  to  do  it.  Be- 
cause I  think  it  is  interesting  that 
OMB  says  it  would  be  650,000  jobs. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says 
it  would  be  60,000.  I  do  not  want  to 
pass  a  law  that  will  put  60,000  people 
out  of  work.  And  that  would  be  the 
impact. 

I  have  gone  into  my  State.  I  have 
talked  to  owners  of  small  businesses 
and  I  have  talked  to  people  who  said: 
No,  I  caxmot  afford  to  pay  $4.55  for 
people  sacking  groceries  or  pumping 
gas  or  some  of  the  beginning  level 
jobs. 

I  think  we  shotild  agree.  I  would  like 
to  have  at  least  some  concurrence  on 
what  the  economic  impact  would  be.  I 
do  appreciate  the  Senator  stating  that 
it  would  have  a  negative  impact  on 
50,000,  60,000,  70,000  people.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  that  to  any  of  those  people. 

I  think  that  first  job  is  the  most  Im- 
portant job  they  will  ever  have.  I 
think  they  can  begin  with  that  first 
job,  entry  level  job.  They  can  begin 
climbing  the  economic  ladder. 

Let  us  not  puU  the  ladder  up.  Let  us 
not  deny  them  that  opportunity. 

There  have  been  19  million  new  jobs 
created  since  1982:  19  million.  That  is 
phenomenal  growth. 

So  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
says:  Well,  is  this  not  great?  But  it  was 
not  because  we  were  increasing  the 
minimum  wage.  If  I  followed  his  eco- 
nomic suialysls  we  would  eliminate  un- 
employment by  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  we  would  eliminate 
welfare  if  we  increased  the  minimum 
wage.  Well,  why  do  we  not  do  that?  If 
his  economic  analysis  Is  correct,  let  us 
increase  the  minimum  wage  to  $10  or 


a  nonpartisan  group,  do  a  study  and 
tell  us  what  the  impact  would  be. 

By  passing  this  law,  are  we  going  to 
put  half  a  million  people,  mostly 
young  people,  many  disadvantaged 
people,  many  minorities,  are  we  going 
to  be  putting  them  out  of  work?  Let  us 
let  them  answer  those  questions. 

Senator  Kennedy  says,  well,  not  too 
many,  50,000  or  60,000.  I  think  it 
would  be  closer  to  500,000.  Well,  who 
is  right?  It  would  be  nice  to  know. 
Then,  if  Senators  want  to  vote  for  it 
given  these  facts  on  a  conference 
report  they  can  vote  for  it.  They  will 
know  what  they  are  voting  for.  It  will 
be  part  of  the  committee  report. 

Senator  Kennedy  mentioned  Secre- 
tary Dole  said  there  wUl  be  5  million 
jobs  in  the  next  5  years  that  can 
absorb  some  of  the  unemployment. 
She  also  said  passage  of  the  Senator's 
bill  will  put  650.000  people  out  of  work 
and  I  think  that  is  too  large  a  price  to 
pay. 

Again,  all  I  am  asking  for  is  this  eco- 
nomic analysis.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Senator  opposed  that  amendment  so 
strenuously.  We  did  pass  it  as  part  of 
the  high  risk  notification  bill  and  I 
would  hope  he  would  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
congratulate  my  colleague.  Senator 
Wallop,  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  will  not  drag  this 
out;  I  have  no  such  intention.  But  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  he  ought  to  accept  the 
amendment  if  he  thinks  he  has  gone 
even  farther  than  the  terms  of  it 
would  require. 

Why  would  it  be  worrisome,  if  we 
have  already  gone  farther?  The  prob- 
lem is  that  the  Senator  has,  I  think, 
my  friend,  confused  the  committee 
record  with  the  report  upon  which  we, 
the  Senate,  can  make  our  judgment. 

I  would  say  again  that  the  commit- 
tee report  contains  no  evidence  or  in- 
formation of  any  consequence  about 
the  economic  effects  of  this  legisla- 
tion; absolutely  none.  The  sum  total  of 
it  is  on  2y4  pages,  one  of  which  con- 
tains a  letter  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  which  does  not  bother 
to  talk  about  employment  levels;  one 
of  which  is  a  small  thing  on  the  regu- 
latory impact;  and  one  is  a  small  sen- 
tence or  two  on  the  economic  impact 


$20  an  hour  and  we  will  eliminate  all    on  individuals,  customers,  consumers, 
welfare,  eliminate  all  unemployment;    and  businesses. 


we  will  have  full  employment,  no  wel 
fare.  We  will  have  balanced  budgets. 
We  are  going  to  be  in  a  Utopian  socie- 
ty. We  will  be  competitive  internation- 
ally. 

I  do  not  think  that  argimient  win 
hold  up.  I  do  not  think  it  will  bear  out 
to  be  the  truth. 

I  think  an  economic  analysis  by 
GAO  will  substantiate  our  claim.  All 
we  are  asking  is  that  GAO  do  a  study. 


But,  Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  say  it 
but  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
did  not  hear  a  single  argument  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  made;  not  one. 
My  amendment  does  not  go  to  opposi- 
tion or  support  of  this  particular  legis- 
lation. It  is  a  plea  for  information 
upon  which  to  make  a  judgment. 

The  committee's  hearing  report  is  a 
record  of  hearings.  It  is  not  an  eco- 
nomic analysis.  It  is  the  opinions  of  a 


few  people  who  have  come  in  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  that  and  it  is  not 
an  economic  analysis.  It  cannot  be 
construed  as  such  by  anybody  with 
any  business  experience. 

The  other  thing  about  my  amend- 
ment is  it  does  not  go  solely  to  this  bill 
on  minimum  wage.  It  goes  to  all  man- 
dated programs,  all  the  things  which 
this  Congress  sets  out  to  do  with  all 
the  best  intentions.  We  ask  only  that 
somebody  take  time  enough  to  ap- 
praise its  effect  on  America's  small 
businesses,  large  businesses,  and  com- 
petitiveness. 

I  have  precious  little  sympathy  with 
a  letter  from  GAO,  now  printed  in  the 
Record,  that  it  takes  a  long  time.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  find  your  way 
back  if  you  lose  a  job  and  do  not  have 
the  economic  ability  to  participate  in 
America's  economy  any  more.  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  live  a  life  on  welfare 
that  is  dictated  by  an  increase  in  mini- 
mum wage. 

Maybe  that  would  not  be  the  conse- 
quence. Who  knows?  Nobody  in  the 
Senate.  Not  the  committee  and  cer- 
tainly not  Senators  taking  the  report 
of  the  committee.  That  is  what  is  at 
issue. 

The  Senator  says  we  have  been  de- 
bating this  proposal  for  several  days. 
We  have  not  been  debating  this  pro- 
posal for  any  days.  We  have  one  side 
of  it.  Those  of  us  who  have  a  concern 
as  to  the  possible  economic  conse- 
quences of  this  cannot  debate  the  rest 
of  it  because  there  is  no  information. 
You  can  read  all  the  green  books  with 
hearing  records  that  you  like  but 
those  are  not  an  economic  assessment 
and  they  are  not,  generally  speaking, 
part  of  the  report  that  the  committee 
makes  to  the  Members  for  the  pur- 
poses of  debate. 

So,  I  would  just  again  say:  My  pur- 
pose is  not  either  to  be  supportive  of 
or  in  opposition  to— though  the  Sena- 
tor correctly  states  the  case  that  I  am 
in  opposition  to  raising  the  minimum 
wage.  My  purpose  in  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  My  purpose  goes  far 
beyond  this  bill.  My  purpose  goes  to 
those  things  which  this  Congress  may, 
in  its  wisdom  or  lack  of  it,  set  out  to  do 
to  the  American  people,  all  the  while 
professing  to  be  doing  something  for 
the  American  people. 

If  it  is  to  be  for  the  American 
people,  then  we  ought  to  have  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  to  assure  us  that 
it  is  not  to  them.  And  some  of  us, 
unlike  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, have  been  in  business,  small 
business;  we  have  met  payrolls;  we 
have  supported  our  workers  and  their 
families;  we  do  know  the  consequences 
of  what  is  and  is  not  economic  in  the 
world  of  meeting  and  matching  pay- 
rolls. And  I  am  concerned. 

If,  in  fact,  all  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  green  book  which  is  the 
hearing    record— not    the    committee 
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repoiV-says  that  there  is  going  to  be 
no  economic  impact,  why  would  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  be  shy  to 
have  that  information  in  front  of  us? 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Judgments 
of  CBO  are  correct,  or  the  Labor  De- 
partment are  correct,  or  OMB  are  cor- 
rect, why  would  we  be  shy  as  having 
that  as  a  small  piece  of  information, 
weighing  the  benefits  and  detriments 
of  a  given  piece  of  information:  On 
this,  on  mandated  health,  on  parental 
leave,  on  any  of  the  other  things 
which  we  may  in  our  wisdom  concoct? 
That  is  all  that  is  asked.  Just  that  we 
have  information  available  to  us  upon 
which  to  make  a  decision. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  friend  I  am 
prepared  to  terminate  this  debate.  It  is 
not  for  or  agidnst  the  bill.  It  is  Just  a 
piece  of  information  requested  that  we 
may  need  on  this  legislation  and  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  of  the  Labor  and  Resources 
Committee  includes  not  only  a  report, 
but  it  Includes  hearings,  as  Members 
of  this  body  know.  Individuals  can 
read  the  report,  and  then  if  they  have 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject 
matter,  they  can  review  the  hearings. 
When  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  hearings,  you  will  find  that 
our  committee  not  only  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
but  we  also  did  the  kind  of  economet- 
ric evaluation  that  has  been  accepta- 
ble to  other  committees.  It  is  one  that 
is  respected  across  this  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  might 
not  feel  that  our  report  is  complete 
enough,  but  I  reject  his  argument  that 
we  did  not  address  all  of  the  various 
facets  of  this  legislation.  During  the 
hearings  that  we  had  on  July  17  Pro- 
fessor Adams  testified.  I  will  read  his 
statement: 

In  this  paper,  we  apply  the  comprehensive 
rtmiittt*""  techniques  of  the  Wharton  econ- 
ometric model  to  aee  how  much  effect  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  minimum  wace 
from  $3.38  to  t4.<6  per  hour  over  a  3-year 
poiod  would  have  on  the  Nation's  inflation 
and  unemployment  rates. 

Maybe  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
does  not  like  the  results  of  that  par- 
ticular hearing  or  that  particular 
model,  but  they  are  In  the  Ricord.  As 
I  mentioned  before,  this  hearing's 
record  also  has  reference  to  the 
import  price  index.  ONP.  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  export  deflator.  I  do  not 
know  what  more  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  acliieve  in  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  particular  ques- 
tion. I  think,  is  best  responded  to  in 
terms  of  the  historical  precedent. 
There  are  many  arguments  that  are 
made  here  on  many  different  issues 
that  come  before  the  Senate,  and  we 
take  positions  on  many  issues,  many  of 
these  are  new  issues  in  which  we  do 
not  know  the  full  impact  of  the  pro- 
posal. An  example  is  the  whole  devel- 
opment of  the  budget  process:  no  one 


could  have  anticipated  where  this 
body  would  be  as  a  result  of  that  par- 
ticular debate.  We  moved  slowly  and 
we  took  the  action  that  the  Senate  so 
wanted  at  that  time. 

This  issue  is  an  old  issue.  It  is  50 
years  old.  We  have  raised  the  mini- 
mum wage  six  different  times  during 
six  different  economic  periods,  and  we 
can  review  the  past  history.  We  can 
review  the  impact  on  inflation,  the 
Impact  on  unemployment,  the  impact 
on  competitiveness,  and  any  other  eco- 
nomic indicator.  They  are  the  best  in- 
dicator of  the  impact  that  this  bill  will 
have. 

Maybe  a  range  of  econometric 
models  are  valuable  on  other  issues, 
but  I  believe  that  history  is  the  best 
evidence  on  this  issue  and.  quite  frank- 
ly, that  history  is  completely  consist- 
ent with  many  of  the  well  accepted 
and  respected  econometric  models. 
But  I  make  one  final  point. 

There  is  another  issue  which  is  in- 
volved. And  that  is  that  50  years  ago. 
the  Congress,  the  President,  the  Amer- 
ican people  made  a  commitment  that 
working  40  hours  a  week.  52  weeks  of 
the  year  should  not  condemn  an  indi- 
vidual to  a  life  of  poverty.  That  comlt- 
ment  was  kept  In  the  thirties,  the  for- 
ties, the  fifties,  and  the  sixties.  It  was 
kept  by  Republican  Presidents  as  well 
as  Democratic  Presidents.  This  should 
not  be  a  Democratic/Republican  issue. 
President  Elisenhower  recommended 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
three  different  times  because  he  un- 
derstood the  basic  social  compact  that 
was  made.  Our  society  has  said  that  if 
you  work  40  hours  a  week,  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  live  with  a  sense  of  digni- 
ty. 

The  only  time  we  have  failed  to  ful- 
fill that  commitment  has  been  over 
the  period  of  the  last  8  years.  We  are 
attempting  to  restore  our  obligation  to 
that  social  compact.  We  have  heard  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  all  iLlnds  of 
anclllaries  like  the  world  is  going  to 
come  to  an  end.  or  our  economy  is 
going  to  fall  In,  or  that  economic  con- 
ditions are  going  to  be  shaken  to  the 
core.  We  hear  that  after  we  have 
heard  those  who  oppose  this  bill  say 
that  it  is  only  going  to  affect  a  few 
people;  why  are  we  here?  I  do  not 
know  where  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming was  when  the  Senator  from  Utah 
said  "I  do  not  know  why  we  are  doing 
this  because  there  are  only  a  few  thou- 
sand people  that  are  heads  of  house- 
holds." That  was  the  principal  oppo- 
nent of  the  bill:  "It  is  only  going  to 
affect  a  very  few  people,  so  why  are  we 
out  here?" 

Now  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
shaking  his  head  and  saying:  Why  is  it 
that  we  cannot  have  this  major  econo- 
metric model?  What  is  the  Senator 
scared  of?  Evidently,  suggested  by  the 
inference  of  my  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming, if  we  take  this  extraordinary 
step  to  return  purchasing  power  to  our 


fellow  American  citizens  to  what  it 
was  in  1981,  that  some  financial  disas- 
ter is  going  to  occur. 

I  would  bet.  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
had  a  one- tenth  of  1 -percent  increase 
in  inflation,  if  we  had  two-tenths  of  1- 
percent  increase  in  inflation,  the 
American  people  would  pay  it  gladly 
to  ensure  that  their  feUow  citizens 
were  not  living  a  life  of  poverty.  I  do 
not  know  how  high  you  have  to  go. 
Senator,  to  say.  "Well,  It  is  not  accept- 
able in  this  Nation."  I  believe  very 
firmly  that  if  this  bill  results  in  one- 
tenth,  two-tenths,  three-tenths  of  1- 
percent  inflation,  the  American  people 
will  still  want  it.  That  may  be  too 
much,  too  high  for  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  but  I  believe  that  this  issue 
is  sufficiently  compelling  and  timely 
that  the  American  people  support  it. 
And  I  would  add  that  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  even  with  the 
amendment  refuse  to  give  an  indica- 
tion that  they  support  the  bill. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  move 
ahead,  and  move  beyond  this.  I  think 
we  have  met  the  requirements,  not 
only  the  rules,  but  quite  frankly,  we 
have  met  the  requirements  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  I  will  not  accept  a 
situation  in  which  we  are  forced  to 
condition  such  a  basic  and  fundamen- 
tal issue  of  social  Justice  on  some  kind 
of  additional  review  by  economists. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  spoken  on  that.  They  voted  on 
that  issue  Just  earlier  this  week.  They 
said  that  they  are  prepared  to  go 
ahead  with  this.  That  is  what  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members,  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Senator's  own  party,  said; 
that  they  are  prepared  to  go  ahead 
and  approve  this  bill.  Oiven  that.  I 
certainly  hope  that  we  will  move 
ahead  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
assure  you  while  I  have  no  intention 
to  delay.  I  am  amused  once  again  that 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts  seems 
to  substitute  decibels  for  logic.  I  wish 
he  would  debate  the  amendment.  My 
purpose  is  not  pro  or  anti  this  piece  of 
legislation.  It  is  a  stated  desire  on  my 
part  for  Information  on  which  to  make 
a  decision. 

My  friend,  you  in  this  instance  have 
a  hearing  record  that  has  been  pub- 
lished, but  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  or  tuiy  other  Senator 
listening,  they  know  how  seldom  that 
is  the  case.  Very  often  the  Senate 
makes  its  decision  before  the  hearing 
record  is  even  printed. 

My  amendment  does  not  go  to  this 
piece  of  legislation  solely,  but  any- 
thing which  is  going  to  have  an  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  the  life  of  Americans, 
competitive  as  weU  as  emplosmient,  as 
well  as  the  effects  on  small  businesses. 

To  argue  40-hour  weekLs.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  40-hour  weeks.  That  Is 
not  my  purpose  here.  My  purpose  is  if 
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the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
chooses  to  make  his  decision  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  he  lias,  well 
and  good,  but  I  am  saying  that  the 
Senate  on  this  and  future  legislation, 
such  as  parental  leave  and  all  the 
mandated  benefits,  needs  to  have  this 
information  in  the  committee  report 
and  not  in  the  hearing  record,  which 
wiU  not  be  available  to  us  90  percent 
of  the  time  when  we  go  to  make  these 
decisions.  To  say  you  complied  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  in  a  technical 
way,  I  would  say,  yes,  but  in  a  realistic 
way  and  for  wliich  we  could  make  in- 
telligent decisions  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  contained  therein,  I 
would  just  have  to  say  no.  It  is  not  pro 
or  con  this  bill  and  it  is  not  only  relat- 
ed to  this  bill.  It  is  related  to  the 
whole  business  of  trying  to  make  judg- 
ments on  the  economic  life  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  Let  me  say  that  my  arg\iments 
were  more  for  the  combination  of  the 
two  economic  impact  amendments,  be- 
cause they  were  offered  in  tandem.  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
they  should  be  considered  in  tandem. 

In  fairness  to  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming, I  have  no  objection  to  the  basic 
amendment  of  the  Senator,  the  part 
which  does  suggest  that  the  commit- 
tee require— if  the  Senator  was  inter- 
ested in  offering  that  just  as  it  Is,  I 
would  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  it  if 
we  could  get  some  clarification— that 
we  review  the  impact,  both  in  terms  of 
costs  and  benefits.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  short  quonmi  call.  If  the  Sena- 
tor is  in  a  situation  where  he  would  be 
prepared  to  make  minor  modifications, 
I  think  I  could  be  prepared  to  accept 
that.  I  do  not  know  what  the  particu- 
lar arrangement  is  with  the  Senator's 
friend  and  colleague. 

Mr,  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may,  I  say  to  my  friend,  they  are  two 
separate  issues.  I  do  not  have  an  ar- 
rangement. I  would  be  happy  to  con- 
sult with  the  Senator.  I  see  the  differ- 
ence. I  am  only  trying  to  argue  my 
own  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  OK. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  With  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  so  that  I  might  have  a 
moment  to  discuss  it  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Blr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Nickles 
amendment  to  the  Wallop  amendment 
be  removed,  and  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Wallop  amendment,  the 


Nickles  amendment  become  pending 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  begin,  let  me  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  leader  for 
working  this  little  problem  through. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  modify  my 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
modification  is  at  the  desk,  and  it  is 
agreeable,  I  understand,  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming's  [Mr. 
Wallop]  amendment  will  be  so  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendment  (No.  31),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

SEC  S.  INCLUSION  OF  COMPETITIVE  AND  ECONOM- 
IC IMPACT  ANALYSIS  IN  CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEE  REPORTS  OF  EM- 
PLOYEE BENEFIT  LEGISLATION. 

Each  committee  of  the  Congress  that  re- 
ports legislation  that  requires  employers  to 
provide  new  employee  benefits  or  otherwise 
affects  employment  levels  and  conditions 
shall  seek  objective  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  the  legislation  on  employment,  economic 
competitiveness,  economic  growth,  the  fed- 
eral budget  and  international  trade,  and  in- 
clude such  analysis  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  awidressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  as 
modified.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  sup- 
port that  amendment.  The  Idnd  of  in- 
formation which  he  seeks,  I  think,  is 
entirely  appropriate,  and  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  for  any  committee  to  con- 
sider, and  it  certainly  is  worthwhDe  to 
be  available  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  American  people  in 
considering  any  legislation. 

The  principal  part  of  the  debate 
which  took  place  earlier  was  under  an 
unusual  set  of  conditions,  which  was  a 
debate  on  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  But  the  particular  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I 
think,  was  a  useful  recommendation, 
and  I  certainly  urge  the  acceptance  of 
that  amendment. 

I  think,  perspectively,  if  the  various 
committees  conform  with  that  particu- 
lar requirement.  I  believe  that  the 
kinds  of  concerns  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  as  well,  would  be  resolved. 
But  that  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  urge  the  Senate  to  consid- 
er that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  modified. 


The  amendment.  (No.  31)  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oldahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
pending  amendment,  which  I  believe 
was  my  second-degree  amendment  and 
I  also  wish  to  compliment  Senator 
Wallop  and  Senator  Kennedy  for 
working  out  an  amendment  which  is 
very  positive  and  very  good  and  pro- 
vides for  economic  analysis  of  some  of 
the  legislation  that  we  are  dealing 
with.  I  compliment,  both  Senators  for 
their  efforts.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

AMENDHZan  NO.  33 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  shall  apply  only  to  a  contractor,  or 
subcontractor,  whose  annual  gross  volume 
of  sales  made  or  business  done  is  not  less 
than  $500,001) 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
les] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  33. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

8BC     .  APPUCATION  OF  DAVIS-BACON  ACT. 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1931.  commonly  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  (40  n.S.C.  276a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subaec- 
tion: 

"(c)  This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  a  con- 
tractor, or  subcontractor,  whose  annual 
gross  volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done 
is  not  less  than  $500,001  (exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retail  level  that  are  separately 
stated).". 

AMEHDMKirT  MO.  34  TO  AMXItDIIZiri  NO.  33 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  shall  apply  only  to  a  contractor,  or 
subcontractor,  whose  aimual  gross  volume 
of  sales  made  or  business  done  is  not  less 
than  $500,000) 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President.  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The   PRESIDING    OPFIC^ER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Waixop] 
propoaes  an  amendment  numbered  34. 

Bfr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  amendment  33.  strike  all  after  "SEC." 
and  Insert  the  f  ollowlnc: 
ArrucATioN  or  davis-baoon  act. 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
IMl.  commonly  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  (40  D.S.C.  27te)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subaec- 

tiOIL 

"(c)  This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  a  con- 
tractor, or  subcontractor,  whose  annual 
gross  volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done 
ia  not  less  than  $500,000  (exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retail  level  that  are  separately 
stated).". 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
appreciate  the  work  of  my  colleagues. 
Baslcidly.  what  we  have  before  us  is  a 
small  business  exemption  dealing  with 
Davis-Bacon.  I  also  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  sponsors  of  the  bill. 

In  the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate 
we  have  a  small  business  exemption 
from  the  tninimnm  wage.  We  exempt 
firms  with  sales  of  less  than  $500,000 
from  the  minitnnm  wage.  I  think,  like- 
wise, if  we  are  going  to  exempt  them 
from  the  minimnnn  wage,  we  should 
also  exempt  them  from  the  require- 
ments of  Davis-Bacon.  I  think  most  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware  of  Davis- 
Bacon.  Davis-Bacon  is  the  law  which 
passed  in  1935.  which  mandates  Feder- 
al wage  reqtilrements.  It  says  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  determine 
what  is  "prevailing."  so  we  have  the 
Federal  Oovemment  setting  wage 
rates,  and  in  many  cases  setting  wage 
rates  very  high. 

In  many  cases,  many  times,  the  min- 
imum wage 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator 
has  a  light  to  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

B4r.  NICKLES.  Thank  you  very 
much.  This  amendment  is  very  simple. 
It  is  a  small  business  exemption  from 
the  Davis-Bacon  requirements.  We 
exempt  small  business  firms,  those 
firms  that  have  sales  of  less  than 
$500,000.  Under  the  Senator's  pending 
bill,  from  minimum  wage,  I  think  like- 
wise it  only  makes  sense  to  exempt 
those  same  firms  from  the  require- 
ments of  E>avis-Bacon.  I  think  it  is 
self-explanatory.  I  hope  it  is  an 
amendment  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  support. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachtisetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
certainly  reject  the  goal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  in  ensxiring  that 
■mall  businesses  are  going  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  various  contracts,  but 


I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  way  to 
proceed. 

The  way  that  Davis-Bacon  worlcs  at 
the  present  time  is  once  the  figure  is 
established  in  terms  of  conformity 
with  Davis-Bacon,  then  there  is  com- 
petition and  then  based  upon  the  com- 
petition and  the  requirements  of 
Davis-Bacon  the  contract  is  awarded. 

There  are  set-asides  now  for  small 
business.  In  fact,  about  28  or  30  per- 
cent of  Government  construction  is  set 
aside  for  small  business.  In  those  con- 
tracts iLll  of  the  businesses  can  com- 
pete and  compete  fairly. 

What  this  would  effectively  do  is 
have  smaU  businesses  that  may  l>e 
$550,000  or  $600,000  competing  with  a 
small  business  of  under  $500,000.  and 
on  the  basis  of  that  competition  it 
would  do  a  serious  injustice  to  the 
small  business  of  $550,000  or  $600,000 
because  the  one.  according  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Olda- 
homa.  even  if  you  are  $600,000.  and 
that  is  a  pretty  small  business,  that 
one  that  only  got  $500,000  would  not 
he  required  to  meet  the  wage  require- 
ments and  another  business  of 
$600,000  would  be  required  to  meet 
them. 

What  the  purpose  of  the  small  busi- 
ness set-asides  would  be  and  which  are 
in  existence  at  the  present  time  is  to 
say  Oklahoma  firms  that  are  $500,000 
and  $600,000  can  compete  fairly  and 
evenly  on  an  even  playing  ground 
rather  than  draw  the  line  and  say  at 
$500,000  you  have  one  set  of  rules  and 
at  $600,000  you  are  effectively  out  of 
it. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oldahoma  wants  to  say  for 
$600,000  gross  you  dse  not  going  to  be 
able  to  compete  with  those  that  are 
$500,000. 

If  you  want  to  deal  with  the  small 
business  set-asides,  I  am  all  for  it.  so 
that  we  are  going  to  have  an  even 
playing  ground,  whatever  that  might 
be. 

But  this  really  is  an  amendment 
which  we  Jiist  saw  about  45  minutes 
ago  in  terms  of  changing  the  Davis- 
Bacon  provisions,  and  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  basically  skewing  in  a 
very  significant  way  advantages  for  a 
certain  number  of  small  businesses 
and  saying  to  another  group  of  small 
businessmen  "Uh-huh,  you  can't  par- 
ticipate." 

I,  for  the  life  of  me,  wonder  how  you 
Justify  this  as  a  small  business  amend- 
ment because  most  of  the  small  busi- 
nesses at  $600,000  are  pretty  small. 
But  they  would  be  effe<:rt.ively  ex- 
cluded. 

As  I  say,  we  are  expecting  In  our 
(x>nmilttee  to  have  a  chance  to  review 
the  whole  question  on  Davis-Bacon 
during  the  course  of  this  Congress.  I 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  come  and  testify,  give  this 
issue  some  examination  and  study. 


As  I  say.  we  Just  got  this  amendment 
about  45  minutes  ago.  And  there  may 
be  some  features  of  it  that  are  com- 
mendable. I  am  reluctant  to  have  a 
vote  and  a  determination  on  it  because 
there  may  very  well  be  some  featuires 
in  it  which  would  make  some  sense. 

But  certainly  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed and  as  written.  I  think  instead 
of  making  an  even  field  for  small  busi- 
ness to  be  able  to  comi>ete  it  says. 
"Well,  we  are  going  to  skew  this  in 
such  a  way,"  and  establish  what  in 
this  case  is  an  arbitrary  level  which  is 
$500,000.  The  way  we  reach  the 
$500,000  is  that  we  increased  the  small 
business  exemption  virtually  with  the 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  That  is 
how  we  reached  that  figure,  but  we 
had  no  knowledge  when  we  were  doing 
that  in  terms  of  the  minimum  wage 
that  a  proposal  of  this  nature  would 
come  in  with  all  of  the  implications 
that  would  have  for  the  small  busi- 
nesses. 

The  administration  has  not  request- 
ed it.  They  have  not  asked  for  this 
kind  of  provision. 

I  have  had  the  good  opportunity  to 
listen  to  Secretary  Dole  a  good  deal 
about  their  position  on  the  minimum 
wage  legislation. 

There  may  very  well  be  features  of  it 
which  are  appealing,  but  I  find  that  it 
is  not  appropriate  for  us  to  accept  that 
this  evening. 

I  will  urge  at  an  appropriate  time 
that  the  Senate  reject  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President, 
Just  a  couple  comments.  The  debate 
on  this  will  not  take  long.  I  do  not 
know  if  anybody  else  wants  to  speak 
on  it,  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pro- 
long the  Senate. 

I  luiow  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  like  to  finish  the  bill  and 
that  is  certainly  agreeable  with  this 
Senator. 

A  couple  comments:  My  friend  from 
Massachusetts  mentioned  it  would  not 
be  even.  A  firm  with  $600,000  in  sales 
would  be  covered  under  Davis-Bacon 
and  one  with  $500,000  or  less  would 
not  be  covered.  He  is  correct.  I  am  all 
in  favor  of  increasing  this  amendment 
to  $600,000.  I  would  increase  it  to  $1 
million  if  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  like  to  increase  it  and 
really  help  a  lot  of  small  businesses, 
more  small  businesses.  Certainly  this 
Senator  would  be  willing  to  do  so.  I 
doubt  that  that  was  his  intent. 

But  currently,  the  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  has  a  distinction  on  mini- 
mum wage.  It  says  that  firms  with 
sales  of  less  than  $500,000  would  be 
exempt  from  minimum  wage  require- 
ments; those  that  have  sales  greater 
than  $500,000  would  not  be  exempt. 

So  the  Senator's  legislation  already 
has  distinctions  based  on  this  $500,000 
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threshold  sales,  and  I  think  with  good 
intent. 

I  believe  as  to  that  $500,000  thresh- 
old, current  law  contains  a  threshold 
of  $362,500  for  the  exemption. 

The  purpose  of  that  exemption  is 
good  in  my  opinion.  It  tries  not  to  ad- 
versely affect  too  many  small  business- 
es with  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage.  So  I  think  that  it  makes  sense  to 
have  the  $500,000  exemption.  Certain- 
ly if  we  are  going  to  exempt  small 
firms,  that  is  firms  that  have  sales  less 
than  $500,000,  from  minimum  wage, 
then,  as  a  bare  minimum,  we  would 
also  exempt  them  from  very  high 
Davis-Bacon  wage  requirements. 

How  many  firms  have  this  impact,  it 
is  hard  to  say.  But  certainly  there  are 
many. 

I  used  to  be  a  small  businessman.  I 
had  a  janitorial  service  at  one  time, 
and  I  also  had  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern at  one  time,  one  of  which,  the 
janitorial  service,  was  under  this 
$500,000  threshold.  We  had  several 
employees,  but  we  were  still  below  the 
$500,000.  Likewise,  I  ran  a  manufac- 
turing concern,  and  we  were  well 
above  this  amount. 

3o,  yes;  it  might  provide  a  greater 
positive  benefit  for  small  business,  but 
really  the  reverse  is  true.  For  the 
small  business,  anybody  that  has  sales 
less  than  $500,000,  if  they  have  to 
comply  with  Davis-Bacon,  basically  are 
prohibited  from  bidding.  They  are  not 
even  in  the  game.  They  are  not  even  in 
the  baUpark.  They  just  reaUy  are  not 
going  to  be  competitive,  and  maybe  it 
is  a  small  job.  It  may  be  putting  the 
windows  in  a  small  post  office  in 
Maryland.  It  may  be  a  small  job  put- 
ting a  roof  on  a  small  Federal  building 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  may 
be  any  kind  of  little  operation  where 
you  h..ve  a  lot  of  small  business,  say. 
"Boy,  I  would  like  to  compete  on  some 
of  these  Federal  contracts,"  and  then 
when  they  find  out  they  have  to  pay 
$14  an  hour  they  say,  "Well,  I  can't  do 
that:  95  percent  of  my  work  is  done  in 
the  private  sector  and  I  pay  an  aver- 
age of  $7  an  hour  or  $8  an  hour.  How 
in  the  world  can  I  do  a  Government 
contract  even  if  it  is  a  $20,000  con- 
tract? How  can  I  do  that  if  I  have  to 
pay  prevailing  wage  rates  that  are 
twice  as  high  as  what  I  normally  pay?" 
So  the  small  businessman  is  basical- 
ly excluded  in  many  cases  from  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  This  amendment 
would  exclude  businesses  that  have 
sales  of  less  than  $500,000  from  Davis- 
Bacon  just  like  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  would  exclude  firms  that  have  sales 
of  less  than  $500,000  from  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

I  think  it  is  a  commonsense  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wiU 
support  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
this  is  part  of  the  problem.  The  Sena- 
tor does  not  know  how  many  firms  we 
are  affecting.  The  Senator  does  not 


luiow  how  many  employees  we  are  af- 
fecting. We  do  not  have  any  position 
expressed  on  this  amendment  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
We  have  no  position  on  this  amend- 
ment from  the  administration. 

Basically,  the  current  law  is  a  $2,000 
threshold  for  contracts  covered  by 
Davis-Bacon  provisions.  We  had  indi- 
cated we  were  prepared  to  go  up  to  a 
$50,000  threshold  last  year.  We  are 
going  to  have  hearings  on  this  particu- 
lar measure  later  this  year. 

The  concept  of  Davis-Bacon  is  that 
it  is  the  American  taxpayers'  money 
that  is  being  collected  and  is  paying 
for  various  contracts,  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  should  not  be 
used  to  either  enhance  wages  in  a  par- 
ticular community  or  diminish  them, 
that  they  ought  to  get  the  basic  pre- 
vailing wage  for  that  area. 

So  we  Imow  that  has  been  the  liis- 
toric  past.  What  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Oltlahoma  would  do  is 
say  that  for  smaU  firms  of  $500,000 
and  you  will  be  able  to  meet  the  other 
requirements,  you  would  be  able  to 
have  an  advantage  because  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  a  prevailing  wage  even 
though  that  is  being  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayers.  If  you  are 
$600,000  you  have  to,  and  clearly  those 
at  $500,000  have  a  clear  advantage 
over  $600,000. 

It  seems  to  me  both  of  them  are 
small  businesses.  I  do  not  Isnow  what 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
against  the  $600,000  business.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  best  to  say  that  that  firm 
that  is  $500,000.  $600,000.  $700,000.  $1 
million.  $2  million  ought  to  be  able  to 
bid  on  a  particular  contract.  It  may  be 
that  roofing  contract  that  may  either 
be  included  and  covered  under  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  or  not.  But  it  makes 
more  sense  to  proceed  that  way  rather 
than  just  the  arbitrary  way. 

As  I  say,  we  do  not  Itnow  what  the 
conditions  are.  We  do  not  know  what 
additional  administrative  biu-eaucracy 
would  be  made. 

Are  you  going  to  say.  "Well,  you  are 
$500.00  and  you  are  excluded"?  Who  is 
going  to  know  if  it  is  $500,000?  Who  is 
going  to  go  out  and  check  on  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  bidding  project?  How 
many  more  people  is  that  going  to 
take  on  the  Federal  payroll?  How 
much  oversight  is  that  going  to  re- 
quire? How  much  additional  bureauc- 
racy is  that  going  to  require? 

What  if  they  got  $510,000  and  make 
it?  Are  they  going  to  be  protested  and 
you  are  going  to  have  accountants 
going  out  there  and  reviewing  their 
books? 

Madam  President,  I  think  we  are  en- 
titled to  at  least  have  some  examina- 
tion of  this  issue.  We  are  going  to  be 
addressing  the  Davis-Bacon  issue 
during  the  course  of  this  Congress.  We 
will  be  addressing  it.  We  will  be  glad  to 
listen  to  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma, 
whether  he  is  successful  or  not  in  this 


endeavor.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  to 
raise  questions  unrelated  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  the  final  hours  of 
debate. 

As  I  said,  we  received  this  particular 
proposal  an  hour  ago.  We  have  been 
trying  to  inquire  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Committee  and  talked  to  a  nimiber  of 
their  personnel.  They  are  imable  to 
give  us  the  answers.  We  have  talked  to 
other  agencies.  They  are  unable  to 
give  us  the  answers.  There  has  been 
no  real  inquiry  into  any  of  this  or  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  consider  this 
measure. 

We  know  the  Senator  has  been  in- 
terested in  Davis-Bacon  in  the  past, 
and  we  will  continue  to  try  to  work 
with  him  in  the  future.  But  I  hope  the 
Senate  would  not  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NICKI£S.  Madam  President,  a 
couple  of  final  comments  and  I  will 
conclude  and  we  can  vote  and  move 
on. 

There  is  an  economic  impact  on 
small  business.  There  is  no  question,  if 
you  go  out  and  ask  any  small  business 
in  the  United  States  of  America  with 
sales  of  less  than  $500,000  if  they 
should  have  the  Department  of  Labor 
determine  their  wage  rates  for  any 
Federal  construction  work,  they  will 
tell  you  no;  they  cannot  afford  it,  or  it 
is  too  burdensome. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  said: 
wait  a  minute,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
hire  additional  accountants  and  law- 
yers and  so  on  to  figure  and  imple- 
ment this  minor  change  that  I  am 
talking  about. 

It  would  be  just  the  opposite,  be- 
cause right  now  current  law— and  I 
have  been  wanting  to  change  current 
law.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I  have 
been  working  on  that  for  a  few  years, 
but  he  has  been  successful  in  blocking 
in  our  efforts. 

Current  law  is  that  if  you  have  any 
Federal  construction  contract  that  ex- 
ceeds $2,000,  you  have  the  Federal 
Government  setting  your  wage  rates. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  absurd  for  small 
contracts.  So  I  have  been  trying  to  in- 
crease that  amount.  I  think  we  should 
increase  it  rather  substantially.  But 
we  have  not  been  successful  because  it 
has  been  opposed  by  my  friend  and 
others  on  the  floor  and  in  the  House. 
So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is 
change  it.  We  put  in  an  exclusion  or  a 
small  business  exemption  for  mini- 
mum wage.  The  Senator  is  correct  on 
minimum  wage.  If  a  firm  had  $600,000 
in  sales,  they  have  to  comply  with 
minimum  wage.  They  are  exempt  if 
their  sales  are  less  than  $500,000. 

Likewise.  I  am  saying,  let  us  follow 
the  same  guidelines.  If  we  are  going  to 
exempt  firms  that  have  less  than  a 
half  million  dollars  in  sales  from  the 
minimum  wage,  let  US  also  exempt 
them  from  the  prevailing  wage  doc- 
trine of  Davis-Bacon.  It  only  makes 
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sense.  And  it  would  open  up  some  op- 
portunity. 

I  have  been  standing  on  this  floor 
saying  what  is  wrong  about  the  in- 
crease in  minimum  wage:  that  it  is 
going  to  deny  economic  opportunity  to 
individuals,  individuals  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  economic  ladder.  I  want  to 
open  up  some  doors  of  opportunity.  I 
want  small  businesses  to  be  able  to 
compete  on  a  Federal  contracting  job 
to  do  small  Jobs.  Maybe  it  is  putting 
windows  in  a  post  office.  Maybe  it  is 
putting  on  a  roof.  Maybe  it  is  doing  a 
small  road  contract. 

I  think  that  we  should  allow  small 
business  people  to  be  able  to  make  de- 
terminations with  their  employees  on 
what  the  wage  rate  should  be,  because 
they  know,  the  employees  and  the  em- 
ployers working  together,  negotiating 
together,  what  wages  should  be,  in- 
stead of  having  those  figures  dictated 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  from 
Washington.  DC.  That  is  what  is 
wrong  with  the  current  law.  That  is 
the  reason  we  need  a  small  business 
exemption  from  Davis-Bacon.  That  is 
the  reason  I  think  this  amendment 
will  be  supported  overwhelmingly  by 
small  business  throughout  America. 

And,  it  will  save  money.  It  will  save 
jobs  and  it  will  open  up  doors  for  con- 
tracts for  small  business. 

When  we  talk  about  creating  jobs,  80 
percent  of  all  new  jobs  are  created  in 
small  business.  So  let  us  not  tell  that 
small  businessman  that  maybe  is  just 
getting  started— maybe  his  sales  are 
$50,000  a  year,  maybe  his  sales  are 
$200,000  a  year  and  he  has  three  em- 
ployees—let us  not  tell  him.  "If  you 
want  to  do  Federal  work,  before  you 
tell  your  employees  what  you  will  pay 
them,  you  have  to  go  through  and 
have  a  wage  survey  done  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  they  will  tell 
you  what  to  pay  your  employees  on 
this  Federal  construction  job.  Where- 
as, you  can  set  your  wages  on  90  per- 
cent of  your  work  which  is  done  in  the 
private   sector."   It   really   makes   no 

We  can  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment money.  We  can  save  time  and  pa- 
perwork on  compiling  prevailing  wages 
on  fornkw  contracts.  I  think  that  makes 
sense.  We  can  allow  small  business  to 
bid  on  Federal  jobs,  thereby  creating 
more  competition  and  getting  the 
better  buy  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  our  tax  dollars  go  fur- 
ther. It  is  just  a  commonsense  small 
business  exemption  from  E>avis-Bacon 
that  really  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
think  we  have  made  the  arg\mients 
here  earlier.  I  think  that  we  have  had 
the  debate  on  the  issue  of  Davis- 
Bacon.  We  have  recognized  that  over  a 
period  of  time  certain  jobs— for  exam- 
ple, military  construction,  building 
various  runways  where  American 
planes  and  American  servicemen  are 
going  to  fly.  building  the  servicemen's 


barracks  where  they  are  going  to  live 
and  where  they  are  going  to  get  train- 
ing, that  we  ought  to  ensure  that  the 
workers  who  are  going  to  work  in 
those  particular  places  are  going  to  re- 
ceive a  prevailing  wage.  They  deserve 
the  best.  They  ought  to  get  the  best. 
or  at  least  not  the  worst. 

Since  it  is  the  taxpayers'  money,  we 
have  not  tried  to  enhance  the  wages  or 
to  lower  the  wages.  If  the  contractors 
want  to  win  the  bid,  they  have  to  pro- 
vide at  least  the  prevailing  wage  in 
that  area,  which  gives  the  assurance  of 
skilled  work  In  terms  of  the  particular 
contract. 

I  quote  here  the  National  Electrical 
Contractors  Association.  We  are  not 
talking  for  some  particular  labor 
group.  This  is  the  National  Electrical 
Contractors  Association  testifying. 

What  happens  If  E>avls-Bacon  U  removed? 
If  a  contractor  bids  a  job  extremely  low 
based  on  undercutting  prevailing  wages  of 
one  or  more  trades,  he  simply  Is  not  going  to 
get  skilled  employees  to  man  the  Job.  And 
with  unskilled  personnel,  perhaps  working 
under  the  supervision  of  one  or  two  skilled 
craftsmen,  the  result  Is  going  to  be  an  In- 
credible dropoff  of  productivity,  a  slowdown 
In  construction,  a  drastic  lowering  of  job 
quality,  and  probably  all  three.  Lower  pro- 
ductivity or  job  delay  mean  Increased  cost 
to  whom?  The  owners.  Who  Is  the  contrac- 
tor in  this  particular  case?  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now,  we  can  go  Into  some  detail  and 
find  some  common  groimd.  But  I  find 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  still 
has  not  indicated,  even  with  this  pro- 
posal, that  he  is  prepared  to  support 
the  underlying  legislation. 

As  I  Indicated,  we  just  received  this 
only  an  hour  or  so  ago.  We  do  not 
know  what  its  impact  is  going  to  be  on 
the  number  of  employees,  to  small 
firms,  the  wide  range  of  competitive 
practices,  or  how  we  are  going  to  moni- 
tor this.  The  Senator  has  made  no  rec- 
ommendations or  suggestions  on  how 
that  might  be  done. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  wiser  to 
defer  this  particular  issue  to  another 
day  rather  than  dealing  with  this  in  a 
piecemeal  manner. 

I  see  my  friend  from  Ohio  on  the 
floor.  I  yield  the  floor.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  oppose  this  amendment 
and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  think 
there  is  something  a  little  bit  irregu- 
lar, with  all  due  respect  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma,  what  we  have  done  to 
this  minimum  wage  bill  which  is  so 
meaningful,  so  needed  for  so  many 
millions  of  Americans. 

I  have  seen  every  kind  of  amend- 
ment under  the  Sun  come  up  today. 
This  is  another  one.  The  amendment 
does  not  belong  on  the  bill.  But  even  If 
it  did.  it  would  not  be  a  good  amend- 
ment, because  the  amendment  would 
take  the  current  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  exemption,  excluding  compa- 


nies that  do  $500,000  or  less  in  gross 
business  per  year,  and  extend  that  ex- 
emption to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Frankly,  the  amendments  is  illogical. 
It  is  a  non-sequitur.  It  does  not  follow. 
There  is  no  reason  to  be  doing  It  on 
this  bill.  Companies  doing  less  than 
$500,000  In  business  would  not  have  to 
pay  the  prevailing  wage  on  Federal 
construction  contracts.  They  get  the 
contracts  from  the  Government,  and  it 
is  only  logical  they  would  be  willing  to 
pay  the  prevailing  wage  in  the  commu- 
nity. To  provide  an  exemption  for 
them  from  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  on  a 
minimum  wage  bill  just  does  not 
follow. 

If  there  were  merit  to  this  subject, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  is,  but  if 
there  were,  it  would  not  belong  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  to  the  Senator, 
only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  NICKL£S.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  under  the  bill  pending 
before  the  Senate  we  exempt  firms 
that  have  sales  less  than  $500,000 
from  mlnlmimi  wage? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  And  therefore,  if  we 
exempt  them  from  minimum  wage, 
why  in  the  world  would  we  not  also 
exempt  them  from  a  prevailing  wage 
which  is  in  all  cases  much  greater 
than  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  METZEINBAUM.  There  is  a  very 
simple  answer  to  that.  We  exempt 
them  from  minimum  wage  because  the 
argtmient  Is  made  that  small  business- 
es cannot  afford  to  pay  that  much, 
that  it  is  too  much  paperwork,  it  is  too 
much  a  challenge. 

I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  that 
but  I  accept  the  concept  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  do  battle  with  respect  to 
it. 

But  you  ask  why,  if  you  exempt 
them  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  you  do  not  exempt  them  from 
Davis-Bacon  as  well?  The  answer  is 
simple.  Because  these  are  people  who 
are  getting  Government  construction 
contracts.  These  are  people  who  are 
getting  contracts  that  assume  that 
people  are  going  to  be  paid  a  full  wage. 
And  a  full  wage  is  the  prevailing  wage 
in  the  conununlty. 

So,  why  would  we  go  to  these  people 
who  are  getting  a  Federal  contract  and 
carve  out  for  them  an  exemption? 

I  do  not  have  much  doubt  about 
what  would  happen  if  you  put  this 
amendment  in  the  law.  I  know  what 
would  happen.  Corporations  would  bid 
the  contract  in  separate  companies. 
They  would  use  subsidiaries,  they 
would  use  newly  created  companies  in 
order  to  get  by  without  the  obligation 
to  pay  the  prevailing  wage. 

Frankly,  It  sounds  harmless  but  It  is 
not.  It  Is  a  devastating  kind  of  amend- 
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ment.   It    is    an    amendment    which 
would  do  much  mischief. 

There  may  be  a  few  companies  of 
this  small  size  doing  business  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  getting  con- 
tracts now.  But  if  we  change  the  law 
to  exempt  them  from  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  I  can  predict  to  you  with  certain- 
ty, that  situation  will  change  and  it 
wlU  change  fast. 

We  will  see  an  avalanche  of  new 
small  contractors  getting  Federal  con- 
tracts by  worlting  their  employees  10, 
12.  or  14  hours  a  day  without  overtime 
compensation.  We  will  put  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  business  of  sub- 
verting the  prevailing  wage  rates. 

The  Nicldes  amendment  will  encour- 
age chopped  up  Federal  contract  bid- 
ding: one  small  company  bid  here,  an- 
other small  company  bid  here,  another 
one  bid  there.  That  does  not  mal^e 
good  sense.  But  the  net  result  would 
be  that  numerous  small  contractors 
would  wind  up  bidding  on  a  piece  of 
the  project. 

It  would  put  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  business  of  buying  labor 
on  the  cheap. 
The  Federal  Government,  with  its 
.  ■assive  purchasing  power,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  buy  labor  at  subpar 
wages,  undercutting  all  other  employ- 
ers in  an  area  and  driving  wages  down 
for  all  workers.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  see  to  it  that  people  are 
paid— and  that  is  what  the  law  pro- 
vides—the prevailing  wage  in  the  area. 
But  this  would  provide  an  exemption. 
It  always  sounds  good:  an  exemption 
for  small  business.  Everybody  wants  to 
provide  an  exemption  for  small  busi- 
ness. But  the  fact  is  that  when  small 
business  is  spending  the  Federal  tax- 
payers dollars,  then  those  Federal  tax 
dollars  should  not  be  used  to  pay 
subpar  wages.  And  that  is  what  this 
amendment  will  make  possible. 

The  local  communities,  I  am  frank 
to  say,  need  this  protection  so  that  the 
wage  structure  is  not  destroyed  by  cut- 
throat competition.  What  you  would 
be  doing  with  this  amendment  is  you 
would  be  saying  to  the  very  substan- 
tial contractors:  You  are  going  to  fail 
to  get  the  contracts  because  they  are 
going  to  come  in  with  some  smaller 
company,  even  if  it  is  a  newly  formed 
company  set  up  by  a  major  corpora- 
tion. We  will  set  up  a  new  little  compa- 
ny and  that  little  company  will  not 
have  to  meet  the  prevailing  wage. 
That  would  be  cutthroat  competition 
and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  contrac- 
tors that  normally  bid  for  Govern- 
ment business. 

The  public  needs  this  protection  to 
ensure  that  qualified,  experienced 
workers  are  hired  on  Federal  construc- 
tion projects.  On  these  Federal  con- 
struction projects,  particularly  involv- 
ing military  construction,  we  cannot 
afford  cutrate  workmanship  on 
projects  that  are  critical  to  the  nation- 
al seciu-ity. 


The  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  served  this 
Nation  well  for  over  50  years  and 
there  is  no  need  to  gut  it  with  this 
amendment. 
Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Olilahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Just  a  couple  of  final 
comments.  I  heard  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  say  that  this  amendment 
would  be  devastating.  Well,  it  certainly 
would  not  be  devastating  to  small  busi- 
ness. It  would  help  small  business.  It 
would  allow  a  small  businessman  to 
compete  on  a  few  small  Government 
contracts.  We  are  not  talking  about 
big  Government  contracts.  If  we  were 
talldng  about  big  Government  con- 
tracts, the  employer  is  going  to  exceed 
the  $500,000  threshold.  So  we  are  talk- 
ing about  small  businessmen  bidding 
on  small  Government  contracts. 

Why  should  we  tell  them,  no,  do  not 
bother,  do  not  bid?  Why  should  we 
follow  the  guidance  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  say  the  Department  of 
Labor  should  be  determining  what  a 
small  businessman  will  pay  his  em- 
ployees when  maybe  they  mutually 
agreed  what  they  should  be  paid? 

The  small  businessman  hired  him. 
He  knows  what  kind  of  experience  this 
person  has.  Maybe  he  is  a  carpenter, 
maybe  he  has  some  other  type  of  skill. 
Why  in  the  world  would  we  have  the 
audacity  to  think  that  in  Washington, 
DC,  a  survey  taken  in  Washington, 
DC,  that  may  or  may  not  include  the 
specific  community  that  an  employer 
is  in,  why  in  the  world  should  we  have 
the  audacity  to  say  here  is  what  you 
should  pay  yoxir  employees? 

He  may  only  have  three  employees 
and  yet  we  are  going  to  be  dictating  to 
him:  You  have  to  pay  this  wage  rate 
for  every  person  that  does  work. 
Maybe  90  percent  of  his  work  is  done 
in  the  private  sector.  If  we  do  not  do 
this  amendment  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue excluding  small  businessmen  and 
small  business  firms  from  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Federal  Government.  I 
think  that  is  a  travesty.  I  think  that  is 
a  serious  mistake. 

The  Senator  also  said  something 
about  subpar  wages.  Who  is  to  make 
that  determination?  Are  we  going  to 
be  deciding  that  in  Washington,  DC, 
what  the  wages  should  be  in  Canton, 
OH?  Or  maybe  some  other  small  town 
In  Ohio? 

I  mentioned  the  fact  of  putting  a 
roof  on  a  post  office  or  maybe  you  are 
talking  about  putting  in  a  driveway  on 
a  small  Federal  building.  You  have 
contractors  every  day  that  may  do  it 
and  they  may  do  it  for  $4,000  yet  we 
are  going  to  tell  the  small  contractor  if 
you  are  going  to  do  this  $4,000  con- 
tract, even  though  your  annual  sales 
are  only  $200,000,  before  you  do  it  we 
have  to  tell  you,  from  Washington, 
E>C,  what  the  prevailing  wage  is.  And 
in  many  cases  it  is  three  or  four  times 
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what  the  individual  would  be  paying 
his  employees. 

It  really  makes  no  sense.  This  is  a 
good  amendment.  This  is  a  small  busi- 
ness exemption  to  Davis-Bacon.  It  will 
help  allow  small  business  people  to  bid 
on  Government  contracts.  It  will  save 
the  Government  some  money.  It  will 
increase  competition.  Increased  com- 
petition is  good.  It  is  good  for  the  tax- 
payers. It  is  good  for  the  economy  as 
well. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  oppose  the  pending  amendment  and 
will  shortly  move  to  table  it,  assuming 
everyone  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  fully,  so  that  Sena- 
tors may  be  aware  that  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  my  motion  to  table  the  pend- 
ing amendment  in  just  a  few  minutes. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  argued  forcefully  and 
sought  to  draw  an  analogy  between 
the  prevailing  wage  laws  and  the  mini- 
mum wage  laws. 

He  has  suggested,  with  what  I  think 
has  a  superficial  appeal,  an  argwnent 
that  if  we  are  going  to  change  one,  we 
ought  to  change  the  other.  But  the 
fact  is.  Madam  President,  that  the  two 
laws  serve  wholly  different  purposes 
and  are  based  upon  entirely  different 
principles. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is 
based  on  the  commerce  clause.  The 
small  business  exemption  in  that  law 
presumes  that  firms  not  grossing  more 
than  $500,000  a  year  are  not  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  prevailing 
wage  laws,  that  is  the  so-called  Davis- 
Bacon  laws,  are  based  upon  an  entirely 
different  principle.  They  are  based  on 
the  principle  of  fairness,  which  is  that 
the  money  raised  by  the  Government 
from  taxes  imposed  on  all  the  citizens 
of  our  country,  including  the  working 
men  and  women  of  our  country, 
should  not  be  used  to  drive  down  the 
wages  of  those  working  men  and 
women. 

These  laws  do  not  promise  inflated 
wages  for  workers  at  the  expense  of 
other  taxpayers.  They  do  not  make 
any  worker  rich.  They  do  protect  the 
average  worker  by  assuring  that  when 
the  Federal  Government,  with  its  mas- 
sive purchasing  power,  enters  a  local 
market,  the  wages  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed on  Government  projects  must 
not  be  driven  down,  and  the  decisions 
are  made  in  regions  across  the  coun- 
try, not  just  here  in  Washington,  on 
the  basis  of  surveys  made  in  440  differ- 
ent local  areas.  They  are  essentially  lo- 
cally based  decisions. 

For  these  and  the  other  reasons 
stated  during  the  course  of  the  debate, 
Madam  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
underlying  Nickles  amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
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Is 


The     PRE8IDINO     OFFICER 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  second  sufficient. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Oou]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
the  family. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chambers  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  61, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  36  Leg.] 
YEAS-41 


Aduna 

Bxon 

Metaenbaum 

Bkuciia 

Ford 

M<<ivlrt' 

Bentaen 

pynrler 

MitRheU 

Bklen 

Olenn 

Moynlhan 

Blncunftn 

Ormham 

Murfcovikl 

Bndleir 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Brewu 

Hatneld 

PeU 

Bryan 

Benin 

Pryor 

Bumpen 

Helm 

Reid 

Burdick 

HoUln«s 

Rlede 

Byrd 

Inouye 

RorkefeUer 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Connd 

Kennedy 

Sarbanea 

Cnmaton 

Kerrey 

Saaaer 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Shelby 

DaLDforUi 

Kohl 

Simon 

Daaeiile 

iMitenberg 

Specter 

DeCoodnl 

Leahy 

DUOQ 

Levin 

Wlitta 

Dodd 

Uebennan 

Ifataunaca 

NAYS-38 

Oraaaley 

Nlckles 

Bond 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Boren 

Helma 

Prealer 

BoadiwlU 

Humphrey 

Robb 

BunM 

Jeffonte 

Roth 

CoaU 

Kaaebaum 

Rudman 

Codumn 

Kaaten 

Cohen 

Lott 

Ssrmma 

Doie 

Luor 

Thurmond 

Dnucnid 

Mack 

Wallop 

Oam 

McCain 

Warner 

Gorton 

MeClure 

Wllann 

MeConneU 

NOT  VOTINO-1 

Oofc 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  numbered  33  was  agreed 
to. 

AMnDMKIlT  MO.  35 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  maximum  hour 
ezempUon  provided  for  irrigation  districts) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCLuaK] 
propoaes  an  amendment  numbered  35. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  lAx.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 


Paragraph  (12)  of  section  13(b)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
213(bK12))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"water"  the  following:  ".  at  least  90  percent 
of  which  is  ultimately  delivered.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  proposed  to  afford  the 
exemptions  of  section  6  and  7  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  a  water 
delivery  organization  that  supplies  90 
percent  or  more  of  its  water  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  amendment 
would  permit  the  application  of  the 
exemptions  to  the  entities  who  were 
the  originally  intended  beneficiaries  of 
the  section.  The  amendment  does  this 
by  eliminating  the  literal  necessity 
that  fully  100  percent  of  water  deliv- 
ered by  a  qualified  delivery  organiza- 
tion must  be  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

I  offer  this  amendment  to  carry  out 
the  intention  of  Congress  when  this 
exemption  was  originally  proposed. 
The  exemption  for  overtime  pay  re- 
quirements for  irrigation  entities  was 
placed  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  protect  rural  sections  of  the 
economy.  In  the  application  of  the  ex- 
emption in  Idaho,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  focused  on  the  word  "exclu- 
sively" to  the  exclusion  of  anything 
else.  In  one  case,  the  delivery  of  less 
than  1.5  percent  of  the  total  water 
right  delivered  by  a  water  delivery  or- 
ganization and  used  by  members  for 
nonagricultural  purposes  was  suffi- 
cient to  deprive  the  organization  of 
the  exemption.  While  the  user  con- 
trols the  purpose  of  use  of  the  water, 
the  small  portion  of  water  not  applied 
to  agricultural  purposes  was  being 
used  for  the  watering  of  lawns  and 
gardens  in  municipal  areas  that  have 
developed  from  formerly  irrigated 
farms.  The  remainder  of  the  water  is 
used  for  the  irrigation  of  more  than 
160.000  acres  of  grounds.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  more  than  98.5 
percent  of  the  water  was  being  used  by 
farmers  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
exemption  was  denied  to  the  water  de- 
livery organization.  The  Department 
of  Labor  determined  that  the  water 
was  not  being  used  exclusively  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes,  as  defined  in  the 
act.  The  deprivation  of  that  exemp- 
tion caused  an  assessment  of  approxi- 
mately $50,000  to  issue  against  the  or- 
ganization. Ultimately,  it  was  the 
farmer  and  shareholders  of  the  orga- 
nization that  were  required  to  pay  the 
assessment.  In  adopting  the  exemp- 
tion in  1949.  Congress  did  not  intend 
to  place  an  additional  burden  on  the 
farmers,  a  burden  which  would  come 
back  on  them  in  terms  of  lower  net 
prices.  In  light  of  the  current  method 
of  application  of  the  exemption,  it  is 
imperative  that  an  amendment  be 
made  to  facilitate  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. The  Department  of  Labor  pres- 
ently interprets  the  statute  to  require 
that  the  exemption  be  denied,  no 
matter  how  insubstantial  the  nonex- 


empt  purpose  for  which  water  is  being 
used.  This  amendment  promotes  and 
effectuates  the  aim  and  design  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  exemption  to  irri- 
gation companies  who  ultimately  de- 
liver the  majority  of  their  water  to  ag- 
ricultural users.  The  fact  that  an  in- 
substantial portion  of  the  water  is 
used  to  water  the  grass  in  a  municipal 
park  or  some  minimal  use  should  not 
mean  that  all  the  farmers  in  the  com- 
pany are  denied  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
emption. The  Department  of  Labor 
feels  constrained  to  apply  the  literal 
terms  of  the  exemption  because  of  the 
language  of  the  section.  Congress  now 
has  before  it  the  opportunity  to 
permit  the  Department  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  the  exemption  to  its  intend- 
ed beneficiaries. 

Not  only  would  the  application  of 
the  exemption  benefit  the  fanners 
themselves,  but  it  also  will  benefit  the 
employees  of  the  water  delivery  orga- 
nization. Irrigation  of  agricultural 
ground  never  has  been,  nor  will  it  ever 
be,  a  40-hour-per-week  proposal. 
During  the  summer  Irrigation  season, 
water  must  be  continually  managed 
and  delivered.  Following  harvest,  how- 
ever, the  work  load  is  light  because 
there  are  few  duties  other  than  main- 
tenance work  to  perform  until  the  fol- 
lowing irrigation  season.  Winter  com- 
pensation time  and  days  off  have  tra- 
ditionally been  the  method  of  compen- 
sating for  longer  hours  worked  during 
the  summer.  If  the  amendment  is  un- 
successful, water  delivery  organiza- 
tions will  be  forced  to  lay  off  many  of 
their  employees  during  the  winter 
season.  The  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment will  yield  benefits  not  only  for 
the  farmers  who  are  the  exemption's 
Intended  beneficiaries,  but  also  the 
employees  of  the  water  delivery  orga- 
nization who  will  continue  to  earn  a 
year-round  Income. 

Mr.  President,  my  understanding  is 
that  the  managers  of  the  bill  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  amendment  is  Justi- 
fied. 

I  urge  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  35)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 
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REPORT  LAMGU AGE— OVERTIME  EXEMFTIOK  POR 
PERSOKMEL  CONSULTAIfTS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  to  in- 
clude the  personnel  placement  indus- 
try among  those  exempted  from  over- 
time requirements  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  The  amendment 
would  have  exempted  personnel  con- 
sultants earning  commissions  and  com- 
pensated in  accordance  with  the  two 
requirements  set  out  in  section  207(i) 
of  the  act,  giving  them  the  same  ex- 
emption now  provided  to  other  com- 
mission-based employees. 

After  consultation  with  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill,  however.  I  understand 
their  reluctance  to  add  another  ex- 
emption to  the  already  lengthy  Ust  in 
the  act.  I  am  pleased  that  the  chair- 
man has  agreed  to  seek  the  inclusion 
of  language  in  the  final  conference 
report  that  will  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  reevaluate  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  half-century-old  decision 
that  denied  the  personnel  placement 
industry  the  exemption  that  extended 
to  other  commission-based  industries. 

I  appreciate  the  interest  in  the 
amendment  expressed  by  several  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  efforts  of  those 
in  the  personnel  placement  industry  to 
bring  this  problem  to  our  attention. 
With  the  chairman's  support  for  the 
language,  I  am  confident  it  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report  and 
that  the  Secretary  will  reevaluate  the 
fairness  of  excluding  this  industry 
from  exemption  under  section  207. 

PROPOSED  COKPERENCE  REPORT  LAMGUAGE 

The  conferees  have  been  made 
aware  of  changed  circumstances  in  the 
personnel  placement  industry.  That 
industry  places  people  in  jobs  and 
compensates  its  consultants  primarily 
through  commissions.  In  1941,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  determined  that 
personnel  placement  firms  were  not 
"retail  or  service  establishments"  for 
purposes  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  That  determination  was  consist- 
ent with  then-current  concepts  of 
interstate  commerce  and  the  function- 
ing of  the  personnel  placement  indus- 
try, and  was  sustained  in  Federal 
court.  Since  1941,  there  have  been 
changes  both  in  the  understanding  of 
interstate  commerce  and  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  personnel  placement  indus- 
try. Accordingly,  the  conferees  direct 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  reexam- 
ine whether  personnel  placement 
firms  should  be  treated  like  other  serv- 
ice    establishments     under     section 

207(1).  _    ,_.     , 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  worked  with  Sen- 
ator KDfHKDY,  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  Senator  Cochran  to  address  the 
issue  of  overtime  coverage  for  commis- 
sioned consultants  in  the  personnel 
placement  industry.  We  are  recom- 
mending the  inclusion  of  language  in 
the  conference  report  on  this  bill  di- 
recting the  Department  of  Labor  to  re- 
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examine  whether  personnel  placement 
firms  should  be  treated  like  other  serv- 
ice establishments  under  section  207(i) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  I  be- 
lieve this  agreement  addresses  the 
problem  raised  by  the  personnel  place- 
ment industry. 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  Senator  is  ready  to 
proceed,  and  if  he  would  permit  me 
just  a  moment  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine now  how  close  we  are  to  comple- 
tion of  this  matter.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  an  amendment  which 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President?  The  majority  leader  de- 
serves to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  is  well  taken.  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  My  understanding 
is  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  an 
amendment  which  will  be  accepted  by 
the  managers. 

Mr.  DURENBERGEai.  If  the  leader 
will  yield,  I  have  two  amendments 
both  of  which  are  brief  and  I  under- 
stand both  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  distinguished 
Republican  leader  has  indicated  that 
he  will  move  to  recommit  the  legisla- 
tion—essentially, the  President's  pack- 
age of  yesterday  with  the  amendments 
that  have  been  added  on  since  then. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  5  minutes  on  a 
side. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  We  agree  they  will 
have  5  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  I  may,  I  have  an 
amendment.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  a 
long  time  on  it  from  my  side  dealing 
with  the  compensatory  time.  We  have 
employers  in  our  State  and  employees 
in  our  State  who  wish  to  be  compen- 
sated for  time  and  a  half. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  to  30  minutes  equally  divided  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  agree  to  10,  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  For  the  benefit  of 
Senators,  it  now  appears  that  Senator 
DuRENBERGER's  two  amendments  will 
be  accepted,  following  which  Senator 
Wallop  will  offer  an  amendment  with 
respect  to  which  there  will  be  30  min- 
utes equally  divided.  So  we  should 
have  a  vote  on  that  at  about  6:45  or 
6:50.  Then  the  only  remaining  item 
will  be  the  motion  to  recommit  by  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  with 
just  5  minutes  on  a  side. 

So  there  will  be  additional  votes  this 
evening.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
complete  action  on  the  legislation  this 
evening.  It  may  mean  going  slightly 
beyond  the  7  o'clock  time.  But  I  think 
all  Senators  will  agree  being  this  close 
and  having  had  so  many  votes  already, 
our  interests  are  best  served  by 
moving  to  completion.  So  that  is  my 
intention  at  this  time. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  was  an 
amendment  from  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Kerry.  We  are  prepared  to  accept 
that  as  well. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  There  will  be  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Kerry  as  well 
that  the  managers  will  accept.  So  if  we 
can  proceed  along  those  lines.  Sena- 
tors should  be  on  notice  that  there 
will  be  additional  votes  this  evening- 
it  now  appears  as  many  as  three  just 
prior  to  and  just  after  7  p.m. 

I  thank  the  manager  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGEIR  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

AMEHDMEIfT  NO.  36 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  impact  of  the 
minimum  wage   increase  on  rural  areas 
and  high  unemployment  areas) 
Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dureji- 

BERGER]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

36. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 

dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.  .  STUDY  OF  IMPACT  OF  MimMVM  WAGE  IN- 
CREASE  ON  RURAL  AREAS  AND  HIGH 
UNEMPLOYMENT  AREAS. 

(a)  Study.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of — 

(A)  the  impact  of  increasing  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  required  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  201 
et.  seq.)  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  on  rural 
areas  and  high  unemployment  areas;  and 

(B)  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  mini- 
mum wage  differential  for  rural  areas  and 
high  unemployment  areas. 

(2)  Factors.— In  carrying  out  such  study, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

(A)  the  impact  of  the  small  business  ex- 
emption provided  under  section  3(s)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  UJS.C. 
203(s))  (as  amended  by  section  3(a)): 

(B)  the  impact  of  any  training  or  new  hire 
wage  established  under  such  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  this  Act);  and 

(C)  employment  levels,  the  potential  for 
job  creation,  the  average  cost  of  living,  aver- 
age wage  levels,  and  average  income  levels 
in  rural  areas  and  high  unemployment 
areas. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  June  1.  1991, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  that  de- 
scribes the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
under  subsection  (a)  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate. 
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(c)  OEniimoifS.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  High  uifncpLOYMnrr  akka.— The  term 
"high  unemployment  area"  means  a  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  that  has  an 
unemployment  rate  that  is  at  least  150  per- 
cent higher  than  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

(2)  RiTBAL  A«KA.— The  term  "niral  area" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  18«6<d)<2KD)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395ww(dK2HD)). 

(3)  Sbcrttary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  4.  the  Minimum  Wage  Res- 
toration Act  of  1989. 

This  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  conduct  a  study  on 
the  impact  of  increasing  the  Federal 
minimiiin  wage  on  rural  areas  and 
areas  of  high  imemployment  in  this 
coimtry. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Mr.  Conrao,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz  have 
Joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  impor- 
tant amendment. 

I  see  the  debate  over  whether  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  as  a  regional 
issue  rather  than  a  partisan  issue,  and 
I  am  concerned  that  increasing  the 
minimiun  wage  will  have  a  larger 
impact  on  rural  areas  and  areas  of 
high  imemployment  than  it  will  on 
flourishing  urban  areas. 

Rural  areas  generally  experience  a 
higher  rate  of  unemployment,  have  a 
lower  cost  of  living,  and  have  lower  av- 
erage income  levels  than  do  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

In  1987,  for  example,  the  average 
unemployment  rate  in  the  United 
States  was  6.2  percent.  However,  in 
the  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  the  average  unemployment  rate 
was  5.7  percent,  and  in  the  standard 
non-metropolitan  statistical  areas  the 
unemployment  rate  was  7.9  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  rural  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  nearly  30  percent 
higher  than  the  rational  average,  and 
was  nearly  40  percent  higher  than 
that  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 

I  know  in  my  own  State  of  Minneso- 
ta, employers  in  the  Twin  Cities  area 
face  a  labor  shortage.  They  cannot 
find  enough  workers  at  $4  per  hour, 
let  alone  at  the  current  minimum 
wage  of  $3.35  per  hour. 

However,  in  many  of  my  state's 
rural  communities,  jobs  are  hard  to 
come  by  at  any  wage,  even  the  mini- 
mum wage.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
face  this  situation  in  their  own  States 
as  well. 

In  the  past,  Congress  has  recognized 
regional  differences  in  wages  in  legis- 
lation such  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
where  the  Federal  Government  must 
pay  prevailing  wages  on  construction 
contracts. 

Prevailing  wages  are  determined  in 
each  community.  S.  4  does  recognize 


that  a  depressed  wage  structure  exists 
in  several  industries  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  bill  provides  relief  to  those  in- 
dustries. However,  this  legislation  does 
not  address  the  regional  wage  differ- 
ences that  exist  on  the  mainland. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  originally  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide a  wage  differential  for  rural  areas 
and  areas  of  high  unemployment.  Un- 
fortimately,  comprehensive  economic 
data  on  rural  areas  does  not  exist 
today.  The  Department  of  Labor 
simply  does  not  maintain  and  compile 
important  information  such  as  the 
cost  of  living  in  rural  communities. 
For  this  reason.  I  am  requesting  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  impact  of  in- 
creasing the  Federal  minimum  wage 
on  rural  areas  and  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  consider  such  factors  as  employ- 
ment levels,  job  creation  rate,  the  av- 
erage cost  of  living,  average  wage 
levels  and  average  income  levels  when 
looking  at  the  differences  between 
urban  and  rural  areas.  I  also  recognize 
that  two  provisions  in  this  legislation 
may  have  a  mitigating  impact  on  the 
wage  increase;  therefore,  I  have  asked 
the  Secretary  to  consider  the  impact 
of  the  increased  small  business  exemp- 
tion and  the  training  wage  measiu-e 
that  was  adopted  in  the  Gramm/Pryor 
substitute  measure. 

For  purposes  of  my  amendment, 
"rural"  is  defined  as  a  standard  non- 
metropolitan  statistical  area  deter- 
mined by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

"Area  of  high  imemployment"  is  de- 
fined as  a  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical area  with  an  unemployment 
rate  that  is  at  least  150  percent  higher 
than  the  national  unemployment  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant for  Congress  to  understand  the 
impact  of  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  on  rural  areas  and  areas  with 
high  unemployment,  and  this  study 
will  provide  us  with  relevant  data  and 
comments  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
enacting  a  rural  differential,  which 
will  be  critical  to  future  minimum 
wage  debates. 

I  have  requested  the  Secretary  to 
report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  by  June  1,  1991. 

This  date  falls  before  the  last  sched- 
uled increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
and  after  the  completion  of  the  1990 
census,  so  Congress  may  take  this 
report  into  consideration  prior  to  the 
last  increase  in  the  minimum  wage, 
and  may  take  any  action  deemed  ap- 
propriate. 

I  appreciate  the  broad-based  support 
for  my  amendment,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  managers  of  the  bill  have 
agreed  to  accept  it. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  able  to  draw  up  that 
rural  differential  which  is  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  get  a  review  and  get 
an  examination  to  know  what  the 
facts  are.  So  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

I  want  to  mention,  while  I  am  talk- 
ing about  that,  the  impact  studies  that 
are  going  to  be  suggested  by  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  who  is  going  to  get  a  review 
and  a  study  on  the  subminimum.  on 
the  tip  credit,  and  also  on  the  mini- 
mum wage,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
have  the  benefit  of  that  at  a  time 
when,  hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to 
pass  this  legislation,  and  the  next  time 
we  consider  a  minimum  wage,  we  will 
be  able  to  have  a  more  comprehensive 
review  of  these  particular  areas. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  my 
colleague— Senator  Durenberger's 
amendment.  I  share  his  view  that 
rural  areas  often  find  themselves  in 
different  economic  circumstances  than 
urban  centers.  Frequently,  rural  com- 
munities suffer  higher  unemplcyment 
accompanied  by  lower  average  incomes 
and  costs  of  living.  Any  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  may  adversely  affect 
rural  areas. 

This  {unendment  does  not  mandate 
any  differential  in  the  minimum  wage 
for  rural  areas.  It  only  requires  that 
the  Labor  Department  study  the  issue 
and  assess  the  impact  of  the  minimiun 
wage  on  rural  areas  and  those  regions 
affected  by  high  unemployment.  In 
order  to  evaluate  whether  we  need  a 
minimum  wage  differential  for  rural 
areas,  we  certainly  need  to  learn  more 
about  the  impact  of  the  minimum 
wage  on  these  areas. 

I  do  not  want  to  rush  into  creating 
any  Federal  minimum  wage  differen- 
tials by  geography.  After  all.  my  home 
State  of  Iowa  may  soon  have  the  high- 
est State  minimum  wage  in  the 
Nation.  Last  month,  the  State  legisla- 
ture approved  an  increase  in  the  State 
minimum  wage,  which  will  bring  it  up 
to  $4.65  an  hour  by  1992.  That  rate 
will  apply  even  if  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  mandates  a  lower  hourly 
rate. 

So  I  feel  it's  important  that  we  pro- 
ceed cautiously  in  this  area.  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  see  my  home  State 
suffer  any  further  competitive  disad- 
vantage by  the  creation  of  a  lower 
Federal  minimum  wage  for  rural 
areas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  whUe 
I  intend  to  vote  to  increase  the  mini- 
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mum  wage,  I  do  so  with  one  major  res- 
ervation. The  current  "national"  miru- 
mum  wage  does  not  even  begin  to  rec- 
ognize the  regional  wage  and  economic 
differences  that  are  readily  apparent 
in  this  country.  Therefore.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  consponsoring  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Ddrenberger 
to  require  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
minimum  wage  differential  for  rural 
and  high-unemployment  areas. 

Throughout  the  minimum  wage 
debate  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  shortage  of  teenage  labor. 
However,  in  North  Dakota  teenage 
labor  is  plentiful.  Many  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities  are  experiencing  labor 
shortages.  But  many  rural  areas  have 
a  severe  shortage  of  jobs  at  any  wage. 
In  New  York  you  might  pay  a  dollar  or 
more  for  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  coke.  But 
in  Minot.  ND,  you  might  pay  less  than 
50  cents.  .     „     , 

So  why,  then,  do  we  treat  all  of 
these  places  equally  when  it  comes  to 
the  minimum  wage?  I  completely  un- 
derstand that  the  minimum  wage  rep- 
resents what  society  believes  should  be 
the  compensation  floor  for  low-wage 
Americans.  And  I  completely  agree 
that  someone  who  works  full  time 
throughout  the  year  should  earn  at 
least  a  minimally  livable  wage.  It's  an 
awful  thing  for  someone  to  end  up 
$3,000  short  of  the  poverty  line  after 
working  40  hours  each  week  for  an 
entire  year.  But  the  fact  is.  the  cost  of 
living  is  quite  different  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Seattle  from  what  it  is  in 
Okemulgee,  OK;  Superior,  WI;  and 
Elgin,  ND.  ^    ^ 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
pointed  out.  Congress  in  the  past  has 
recognized  regional  wage  differences 
in  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Under  Davis- 
Bacon  the  Federal  Government  is 
obliged  to  pay  prevaUing  wages  on 
construction  contracts  in  particuliu- 
communities.  There  are  obviously  dif- 
ferent circumstances  that  come  into 
play  when  comparing  the  minimum 
wage  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  but 
Davis-Bacon  at  least  recognizes  the 
fact  that  different  communities  have 
differing  economies. 

As  does  the  Senator  from  Mmneso- 
ta.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  lack  of 
comprehensive  data  on  rural  areas 
prevents  us  from  initiating  a  rural 
wage  differential  this  year.  However, 
the  next  time  Congress  revisits  the 
minimum  wage  issue,  we  absolutely 
must  have  that  information  in  hand. 

The  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  submit  a  report  not 
later  than  June  1,  1991,  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  estobUshing  a  variable  mini- 
mum wage.  The  Department  will  be 
required  to  include  in  its  report  an 
analysis  of  the  Impact  of  the  small 
business  exemption  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act;  the  impact  of 
the  new  training  wages;  and  a  discus- 
sion of  employment  levels,  the  poten- 


tial for  job  creation,  the  average  cost 
of  living,  average  wage  levels,  and  av- 
erage income  levels  in  rural  areas  and 
high  unemployment  areas. 

I  would  also  encourage  the  Labor 
Department  to  look  at  the  potential 
downsides  of  creating  some  sort  of 
urban-rural  minimum  wage  differen- 
tial. For  example.  North  Dakota  is  ex- 
periencing the  largest  out-migration  of 
any  State  in  the  Union.  Would  a  lower 
wage  rate  encourage  more  people  to 
leave  the  State  or  might  it  encourage 
new  businesses  to  move  into  the  State? 
There  are  many  important  questions 
to  which  this  study  can  help  us  find 
the  answers. 

Mr.  President,  the  study  proposed  in 
this  amendment  is  long  overdue.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Durenberger 
in  urging  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  36)  was  agreed 

to.  _.    . 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 

Chair.  „. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

AMENDKENT  MO.  37 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  promulgate  regulations  that  permit  cer- 
tain computer  operators,  systems  analyst*, 
software  engineers,  and  slmUarly  sldlled 
technical  workers  to  qualify  for  the  pro- 
fessional exemption  from  the  minimum 
wage  requirements) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  a  second  amendment  at 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  MlnnesoU  CMr.  Dumn- 
BERGER]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
37. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC       .  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES. 

Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shaU  promulgate  regulations  that  in- 
terpret the  professional  exemption  con- 
tained in  section  13(a)(1)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  213(a)(1)) 
In  a  manner  that  permits  computer  systems 
analysts,  software  engineers,  and  other  simi- 


larly skilled  professional  workers  to  qualify 
under  such  section  for  such  exemption. 
Such  regulations  shall  ensure  that  such  em- 
ployees shall  continue  to  be  eligible  for  such 
exemption  even  if  such  employees  are  com- 
pensated on  an  hourly  basis,  except  that  to 
qualify  for  such  exemption  such  employees 
shall  be  compensated  at  an  hourly  rate  that 
is  at  least  6V4  times  greater  than  the  appli- 
cable ?»'"'"""•"  wage  rate  under  section  6  of 
such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  206). 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  address  an  inequity  that  cur- 
rently exists  in  the  Department  of 
Labor's  interpretation  of  "professional 
employee"  imder  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

In  particular,  I  feel  that  it  is  time 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
update  the  term  "professional"  as  it 
applies  to  highly  skilled  computer  spe- 
cialists. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  Mr.  Kerry  and  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, have  joined  me  as  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment. 

Under  section  13(a)(1)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  professional  em- 
ployees are  currently  exempt  from  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  require- 
ments of  the  act. 

They  are  defined  as  employees 
whose  primary  duty  consists  of  work 
requiring  advanced  knowledge  in  a 
field  of  science  or  learning,  or  work  as 
a  teacher. 

Doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  artists, 
and  scientists  all  fall  under  the  defini- 
tion of  professional;  highly  skilled 
computer  programmers,  systems  ana- 
lysts and  software  engineers  do  not. 

In  1973,  the  Department  of  Labor 
issued  regulations  specifically  exclud- 
ing employees  in  the  computer  field 
from  the  professional  employee  ex- 
emption. 

The  Labor  Department  stated  that 
there  was  too  great  a  variation  in  the 
standards  and  academic  requirements 
to  conclude  that  employees  in  the 
computer  science  field  are  true  profes- 
sionals. 

Therefore,  these  employees  are  cov- 
ered by  the  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time provisions  of  the  FLSA. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  16  years 
the  computer  science  field  has  ad- 
vanced dramatically. 

Today  universities  offer  intense 
course  studies  in  computers  on  both 
an  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 

In  fact,  the  field  of  computers  is  ad- 
vancing each  day,  and  it  is  considered 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  high  tech- 
nology field. 

Computer  programmers,  systems  an- 
alysts and  software  engineers  are  re- 
spected professionals,  who  should  be 
treated  as  such. 

In  addition,  in  1986  Congress  added 
another  twist  to  this  Issue  when  we 
adopted  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

An  amendment  to  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  requires  certain  independent  com- 
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puter  consultants  working  for  a  broker 
to  convert  from  Independent  contrac- 
tor status  to  employee  status  for  tax 
purposes  (section  1706). 

These  computer  programmers,  ana- 
lysts, and  software  engineers  contract 
their  work  through  a  broker  or  third 
party,  and  are  paid  at  an  hourly  rate 
substantially  higher  than  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

They  generally  set  their  own  work 
schedules,  including  the  number  of 
hours  they  work  each  week,  and  they 
voluntarily  enter  into  written  con- 
tracts with  brokers  to  be  paid  on  an 
hourly  basis. 

However,  because  they  are  no  longer 
independent  contractors  for  tax  pur- 
poses and  because  they  are  not  consid- 
ered professional  employees,  they  are 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  requirements  of  the  FLSA. 

In  my  view,  the  Department  of 
Labor's  1973  assessment  of  employees 
in  the  computer  field  is  outdated. 

I  believe  that  these  computer  spe- 
cialists meet  the  employment  test  of 
work  that  is  "predominantly  intellec- 
tual and  varied  in  character"  set  out  in 
the  professional  exemption. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  review  the 
definition  of  professional  employee  as 
it  relates  to  computer  programmers, 
systems  analysts,  and  software  engi- 
neers. 

For  those  skilled  employees  who  are 
paid  at  least  6V^  times  the  applicable 
mtnimiim  wage  rate,  they  are  to  be 
considered  professional  employees, 
exempt  from  the  overtime  require- 
ments of  the  FLSA. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
managers  of  the  bill  are  willing  to 
accept  my  amendment  that  requires  a 
long  overdue  review  of  the  status  of 
employees  in  the  computer  field. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  Senators 
DtniEirBERGER  and  Kennedy,  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  This  amendment  will 
require  that  the  E>epartment  of  Labor 
revise  and  update  its  rules  that  inter- 
pret the  term  professional  as  applied 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
employees  who  are  employed  as  com- 
puter programmers,  systems  analysts, 
software  engineers,  or  similarly  skilled 
technical  services  workers  so  that 
these  workers  would  be  exempted 
from  the  time-and-a-half  overtime  re- 
quirement when  their  hourly  salaries 
exceed  the  minitninn  wage  by  at  least 
6V^  times. 

Under  current  rxiles,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  operates  with  a  16-year- 
old  rationale  that  these  workers 
cannot  qualify  for  the  professional  ex- 
emption in  section  13(A)  because 
"computer  sciences  are  not  generally 
recognized  by  colleges  and  imiversities 
as  a  bona  fide  academic  discipline  with 
standardized  licensing,  certification  or 
registration  procedures." 


Well,  times  have  changed.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, these  technical  workers  are 
highly  educated,  highly  slcilled.  and 
highly  paid.  They  are  the  backbone  of 
many  of  the  high-technology  indus- 
tries that  fuel  our  growing  economy.  It 
is  imperative  that  they  be  exempted 
from  these  provisions  so  that  they  are 
able  to  provide  services  as  efficiently 
and  productively  as  possible. 

DOL's  salary  guarantee  requirement 
is  unreasonable  when  applied  to  these 
highly  skilled,  highly  compensated 
employees  who  earn  between  $25  and 
$100  an  hour. 

An  exemption  is  necessary  because  it 
recognizes  that  the  world  has  changed 
since  the  Department  of  Labor  made 
its  rulings.  In  Massachusetts.  DOL  has 
targeted  several  companies  for  audits 
for  failure  to  pay  time-and-a-half  over- 
time to  highly  paid  technical  workers. 
This  just  does  not  make  any  sense  any 
more. 

Many  companies,  large  and  small,  in 
Massachusetts  depend  on  the  services 
of  computer  programmers  and  other 
highly  technical  workers  to  solve  prob- 
lems. The  nature  of  the  free-lsmce 
computer  programmer's  business  is 
that  the  hours  are  unpredictable. 
They  are  compensated  well,  even 
though  on  an  hourly  basis.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  must  recognize 
that  the  economy  has  changed  in  the 
past  16  years,  and  that  our  computer 
programmers,  systems  analysts,  soft- 
ware engineers,  and  other  similarly 
skilled  technical  workers  are,  indeed, 
professionals. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  use  of  the 
technical  services  professionals  cov- 
ered by  this  amendment  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  keeping  Massachusetts', 
and  the  Nation's,  high-technology  in- 
dustries flexible,  responsive,  and  com- 
petitive. These  characteristics  of  our 
industry  must  be  increased,  not  re- 
duced, if  our  standard  of  living  is 
going  to  increase.  This  amendment 
provides  one  small,  specific  way  in 
which  we  can  reinforce  those  critical 
characteristics  of  a  competitive  Ameri- 
can industrial  base. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  made  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  support  the 
amendment.  It  is  narrowly  crafted  to 
ensure  that  this  professional  exemp- 
tion would  only  apply  to  professionals 
compensated  at  61^  times  the  mini- 
miun  wage.  And  if  the  mlnimiun  wage 
reaches  $4.55  an  hour,  that  would 
mean  they  would  be  making  at  least 
$29.57  an  hour  to  qualify.  It  carries  on 
the  spirit  of  the  legislation  and  refers 
to  provisions  in  the  regulations  which 
are  already  in  place.  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
and  worthwhile  improvement  and 
something  that  we  had  not  considered 
in  the  committee.  I  commend  the  Sen- 


ator for  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  37)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

AMEMDIfEirT  NO.  38 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  conduct  certain  surveys  and  research) 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  by  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Kerry,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Massachusetts    [Mr. 
Kerry]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  38. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC    .  surveys  and  research. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  conduct  surveys  and  research  on  the 
characteristics  of  minimum  wage  employ- 
ment, and  the  impact  of  the  modification  to 
the  scope  of  coverage  and  minimum  wage 
levels,  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.)  (as  amended  by 
this  Act)  and  section  6  of  this  Act.  includ- 
ing— 

(Da  survey  of  the  distribution  of  wages 
earned  by  employees  subject  to  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  and  section  6 
of  this  Act  by  wage  level,  industry  affili- 
ation, and  regional.  State,  and  other  demo- 
graphic characteristics,  including  an  analy- 
sis of  the  feasibility  of  conducting  such 
survey  on  a  regular  periodic  basis; 

(2)  a  study  of  the  impact  of  increasing  the 
sales  level  that  subjects  an  enterprise  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  under  sec- 
tion 3(s)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  203(s))  (as 
amended  by  section  3(a)  of  this  Act); 

(3)  a  study  of  the  degree  of  compliance 
with,  and  methods  of  enforcement  of.  the 
Fair  Labor  Standard  Act  of  1938,  including 
goals  and  plans  for  ensuring  compliance 
with  such  Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  and 
section  6  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  a  study  of  the  impact  of  increasing  the 
tip  credit  provided  under  section  3(m)  of 
such  Act  (as  amended  by  section  S  of  this 
Act). 

(b)  Completion  Dates.— Tlie  Secretary 
shall  complete— 

(1)  the  survey  and  study  required  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  not 
later  than  September  30,  1991;  and 
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(2)  the  studies  required  under  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  not  later  than 
September  30. 1992. 

<c)  Results.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
the  results  of  the  surveys,  research,  and 
studies  conducted  under  this  section  avail- 
able to  Congress. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
previously  described,  this  would 
ensure  that  at  the  end  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  legislation,  that 
there  would  be  a  review  of  the  impact 
on  the  tip  credit,  on  the  training  wage, 
on  the  increase  In  the  minimum  wage. 
It  seems  to  me  this  would  provide  val- 
uable information,  and  it  is  really  com- 
plementary to  the  approach  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  taken. 

I  thirJt  it  will  provide  additional  in- 
formation that  would  be  worthwhUe 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
hope  it  would  be  accepted. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  debate 
on  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  has  demonstrat- 
ed one  thing  clearly— whUe  analysis  of 
policy  is  extensive,  credible  data  relat- 
ing to  this  program  are  almost  non- 
existent. To  a  large  extent,  we  are  ar- 
g\ilng  in  a  hard  data  vacuimi  about  the 
impacts   of  this   important   program. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no  com- 
prehensive data  are  regularly  collected 
on  many  important  dimensions  of  this 
program.  In  my  view  this  is  unaccept- 
able and  actions  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  this  problem  once  and  for  all. 
The  legislation  being  proposed  here 
is  profoimdly  different  from  that  envi- 
sioned over  five  decades  ago.  It  estab- 
lishes a  two-tier  wage  program  that 
will    permit    employers    options    and 
flexibility  in  hiring  that  they  current- 
ly do  not  enjoy.  It  is  critically  impor- 
tant that  we  know  what  impacts  these 
changes  will  have  on  employers,  young 
workers,  older  workers,  single  heads  of 
households,  minority  workers,  and  so 
forth.  There  has  been  extensive  specu- 
lation, but  the  plain  fact  is  that  no  one 
knows  for  sure  what  the  impacts  will 
be  of  the  many  proposed  changes.  We 
need  to  know  and  must  establish  a 
process  to  obtain  objective  answers. 

The  proposed  legislative  changes  are 
multidimensional  in  character  and 
probable  impact.  Each  part  of  the  law 
interacts  with  every  other  part.  It  is 
not  possible  to  change  one  significant 
part  and  not  expect  changes  to  occur 
elsewhere.  We  need  to  know  how  these 
proposed  changes  will  affect  hiring  de- 
cisions, employment  dislocations,  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  family  income 
levels,  and  a  whole  range  of  critically 
important  relationships.  The  time  is 
past  to  rely  on  economic  models  of 
presumed  or  assumed  relationships. 
We  need  and  must  have  comprehen- 
sive, objective  survey  data. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue— it  is  the 
need  for  everyone,  on  all  sides  of  the 
issue,  to  have  before  them  date  and  in- 
formation that  will  meet  the  tests  of 
objectivity,  comprehensiveness,  and 
timeliness.  We  should  not  have  to  rely 


on  guesstimates  and  conjecture  when 
it  comes  to  legislative  changes  impact- 
ing millions  of  American  workers  and 
families.  We  need  to  know,  industry 
needs  to  know,  and  American  workers 
need  to  know  that  the  date  and  infor- 
mation is  as  accurate  and  complete  as 
scientific  methods  permit. 

The  best  way  to  ensure  that  date  of 
the  quality  and  character  we  seek  are 
available  is  to  charge  the  department 
and  agency  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram to  set  in  motion  the  necessary 
statistical    programs    to    gather    the 
data.  No  one  knows  the  dimensions  of 
the  program  better  than  does  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Employ- 
ment   Standards    Administration.    As 
the  administrative  home  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  the  Employment 
Standards    Administration    possesses 
the  capability  to  oversee  the  conduct 
and  completion  of  the  proposed  date 
generation  and  research  program.  Cer- 
tainly, the  expertise  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  should  be  called  upon 
by  the  Department  because  of  the  Bu- 
reau's unquestioned  ability  to  conduct 
large  surveys  of  high  quality.  The  Em- 
ployment   Standards    Administration 
and  the  Bvireau  of  Labor  Stetistics 
have  worked  closely  in  earlier  survey 
and  data  development  processes  and 
should  do  so  again.  It  is  critically  im- 
portant that  the  resources  of  these 
two  Labor  Department  organizations 
be  joined  together  to  provide  the  pro- 
gram knowledge,  the  experience,  and 
the  survey  and  statistical  capabilities 
to  obtain  high  quality  date  and  infor- 
mation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment.  The  issues  we  face 
are  complex  and  controversial.  There- 
fore, every  effort  should  be  made  to 
develop  data  that  we  can  all  feel  is  the 
best  there  is  in  terms  of  quality  and 
comprehensiveness.  The  issues  we  are 
confronted  with  will  be  with  us  far 
into  the  future.  We  are  going  to  revisit 
these  issues  again  and  therefore  need 
to  put  in  place  a  process  for  obtaining 
date  and  information  needed  for  the 
deliberative  process.  If  a  Minimiun 
Wage  Review  Bosu-d  is  estebUshed,  it 
too,  will  need  comprehensive,  high 
quality  data  for  its  review  process. 
Those  data  do  not  exist  today  and 
there  is  no  process  in  place  to  ensure 
their  development. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  wlU 
remedy  that  situation  and  I  urge  you 

to  support  it.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  (No.  38)  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  teble. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  teble  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

AMKNDMEMT  NO.  39 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  steted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  steted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  39. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  and  the  following: 
That  section  7  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  vio- 
lated subsection  (a)  by  employing  any  em- 
ployee for  a  workweek  in  excess  of  the  max- 
imum workweek  applicable  to  such  employ- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  II.  pursuant  to  a 
contract  made  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee  Individually  or  an  agreement 
made  as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining  by 
representatives  of  employees  entered  into 
prior  to  the  performance  of  the  work,  the 
employer  at  a  written  request  of  the  em- 
ployee grants  the  employee  compensatory 
time  off  with  pay  in  a  suteequent  workweek 
in  lieu  of  payment  of  the  number  of  hours 
worked  in  such  current  workweek  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  workweek  applicable  to 
such  employee  under  subsection  (a).  For 
purposes  of  determining  the  maximum 
workweek  applicable  to  such  employee 
under  subsection  (a),  and  the  rate  of  pay 
due  to  the  employee,  compensatory  time 
used  by  the  employee  shall  be  considered 
hours  actually  worked  during  the  subse- 
quent workweek  in  which  actually  used. 
Any  voluntary  agreement  must  specify  the 
time  period  in  which  the  compensatory 
leave  •  *  *. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  revives  an  issue  that  we 
considered,  but  did  not  totally  resolve 
3  years  ago.  The  Issue  is  whether  comp 
time  can  be  used  by  the  hourly  wage 
employees  of  a  business.  Under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  if  an  hourly 
employee  works  more  than  8  hours  a 
day,  then  the  only  way  to  compensate 
that  employee  is  through  the  overtime 
pay  requirement.  The  use  of  the  alter- 
native compensatory  time  off  policy  is 
now  effectively  prohibited. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
provide  a  useful  labor  law  reform.  It 
would  allow  employers  and  employees 
to  volimtarily  enter  into  contracts  to 
use  a  comp  time  format  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  overtime  requirement.  Em- 
ployees would  be  able  to  earn  paid 
leave  as  a  result  of  overtime  work. 
This  is  similar  to  the  comp  time  proce- 
diu-e  that  is  now  available  to  many  sal- 
aried employees. 
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The  existing  lack  of  Hexiblllty  for 
hourly  employees  in  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  Great  Depression.  The  major  con- 
cern during  the  1930's  was  to  expand 
employment  opportunities.  Both  a 
minimum  wage  floor  and  a  ceiling  on 
the  hours  in  a  work  week  were  the  key 
elements  of  the  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  act  was  an  attempt  to  promote 
sorely  needed  Jobs  when  it  was  en- 
acted in  1938.  But.  this  is  1989.  and 
our  economy  is  vastly  different  from 
the  economy  in  1938.  However,  the 
only  change  in  the  Labor  Standards 
Act  in  the  past  50  years  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  rate.  But 
the  needs,  the  structure,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  workplace  have 
changed  drastically.  Unfortunately, 
our  efforts  to  promote  a  more  flexible 
work  environment  have  been 
stonewalled  by  opponents  of  labor  law 
reform. 

Not  only  is  the  composition  of  the 
work  force  much  more  diverse  in  1989, 
but  there  is  also  an  increased  need  for 
diverse  work  arrangements.  We  have 
struggled  to  aUow  homework— to  allow 
women  who  are  employed  as  hourly 
workers  to  work  at  home.  This  same 
privilege  is  now  available  to  profes- 
sionals who  are  salaried.  And,  the 
advent  of  computers  will  increase 
homework  by  professionals.  But.  if 
you  are  a  woman  working  at  an  hourly 
wage  who  wants  to  work  at  home  in 
order  to  care  for  your  children,  you 
are  prohibited  from  so  doing.  This  pro- 
hibition is  imposed  by  the  same  people 
who  believe  that  professional  child 
care  providers  and  not  parents  are  the 
only  ones  capable  of  providing  proper 
child  care.  This  is  the  ABC  crowd. 

The  pending  amendment  is  a  propos- 
al which  I  have  pushed  for  most  of 
this  decade.  My  interest  was  prompted 
by  a  visit  to  a  company  in  Wyoming. 
The  employees  were  largely  female. 
The  business  was  cyclical  with  certain 
months  involving  long  work  hours  and 
a  slower  period  at  other  times  in  the 
year.  The  employees  and  the  employer 
had  developed  a  comp  time  proposal. 
The  workers  would  receive  steady 
wages  throughout  the  year,  but  they 
would  work  fewer  hours  in  the 
sunmier.  They  would  have  more  time 
to  spend  with  their  children  during 
summer  school  vacations.  However. 
the  n.S.  Department  of  Labor  blocked 
this  agreement,  because  it  violated  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  There  is  no 
flexibility  in  the  law  to  allow  workers 
to  structure  the  most  desirable  work 
arrangement. 

The  bill  I  developed,  which  is  S.  515 
In  this  Congress,  and  redrafted  as  an 
amendment  today,  would  correct  this 
flaw.  The  amendment  would  permit 
hourly  wage  employees  to  enter  into 
contracts  to  use  comp  time  as  a  substi- 
tute for  overtime  pay.  It  would  give 
hourly  wage  earners  the  same  access 


to  comp  time  that  professionals  now 
enjoy. 

Back  in  1985,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  State  and  local  employees 
would  now  be  covered  by  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Traditionally, 
States  and  their  subdivisions  were 
exempt  from  Federal  labor  laws.  The 
regulation  of  its  employees  was  a 
power  reserved  to  the  States.  However, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  otherwise  in 
the  Garcia  decision.  Ignoring  the  issue 
of  the  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  State  matters,  this  decision 
created  serious  practical  problems  for 
the  States.  I  will  not  relive  that  debate 
now.  However.  Congress  did  respond, 
and  enacted  an  exemption  from  the 
overtime  rule.  It  only  applies  to  State 
and  local  government  employees.  At 
the  time.  I  did  seek  to  enact  my  pro- 
posal. However,  I  was  dissuaded  by  the 
argiiment  that  the  legislation  drafted 
by  the  Labor  Committee  was  a  delicate 
compromise  on  the  fast  track.  Today's 
bill  is  neither  delicate  nor  on  a  fast 
track.  SO'  now  is  the  time  to  enact  my 
proposal. 

Once  again,  all  we  are  doing  is  per- 
mitting voluntary  agreements  between 
labor  and  management  to  utilize  a 
flexible  comp  time  program.  Quite 
frankly,  there  should  not  be  any  need 
for  my  bill.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  involved  in  regulating 
labor  and  management  relations.  This 
involvement  does  exist,  and  at  the 
very  least,  we  should  ensure  that  Fed- 
eral requirements  do  not  stifle  innova- 
tion. Our  economy  is  no  longer  a  de- 
pressed, insular  market  as  it  was  in  the 
1930's.  We  have  a  vibrant  internation- 
al marketplace,  and  it  is  time  that  our 
labor  laws  caught  up  with  the  change 
of  the  past  50  years. 

Back  in  the  corly  1970's,  a  proposal 
was  developed  to  allow  a  4-day,  40- 
hour  workweek.  It  took  forever  to  get 
any  movement  on  this  legislation,  even 
though  it  is  an  appropriate,  sensible 
idea.  I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  go 
through  the  same  drawn  out  process 
with  the  comp  time  proposal.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  my 
amendment. 

Time  with  family  is  viewed  as  more 
important  than  financial  compensa- 
tion. If  they  wish  it,  if  it  is  voluntary 
and  if  it  meets  certain  guidelines,  it 
should  be  i}ermitted. 

So  back  in  the  early  seventies  a  pro- 
posal was  developed  to  allow  a  4-day, 
40-hour  workweek. 

It  took  forever  to  get  any  movement 
on  that  legislation,  even  though  it  is 
an  appropriate  and  a  sensible  idea. 

I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  go  through 
the  same  drawn-out  process  to  the 
comp  time  proposal. 

Let  me  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  my  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

We  have  had  at  least  a  time-honored 
50-year  respect  for  a  40-hour  week,  ba- 
sically 8  hours  a  day.  5  days  a  week. 
We  do  not  under  the  existing  law  re- 
quire individual  workers  to  get  over- 
time unless  they  work  in  excess  of  40 
hours  a  week. 

If  there  are  particular  situations 
where  employees  have  to  work  late  on 
a  particular  day.  work  less  on  another 
particular  day,  that  is  still  permitted 
under  the  existing  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

What  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
basically  saying  is  when  that  person 
comes  in  and  gets  that  employment, 
he  indicates  that  they  sign  a  contract 
to  permit  this  kind  of  compensatory 
time  off. 

The  problem  with  that,  as  we  all 
know,  is  that  the  bargaining  position 
between  an  employer  and  a  single  em- 
ployee at  the  time  when  they  come  on 
in  to  work  is  not  one  of  great  equity. 

We  know  very  well  that  any  employ- 
ee when  they  go  to  the  Job  the  em- 
ployer may  well  say  "You've  got  the 
job;  Just  sign  here."  which  says  we  do 
not  have  to  compensate  you  for  any 
time  over  40  hours  a  week. 

No.  1.  there  is  existing  flexibility 
with  regards  to  the  40  hours  now  as 
has  been  described  earlier  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Basically,  what  this  amendment 
would  say  is  "You.  employer,  can  re- 
quire any  individual  not  only  to  work 
40  hours  a  week,  to  work  50  hours  a 
week,  to  work  60  hours  a  week,  or  ef- 
fectively be  terminated,  and  the  com- 
pensatory time  with  pay  is  subsequent 
work  week."  It  does  not  say  the  next 
week.  It  does  not  say  within  the 
month.  It  does  not  say  in  the  next  few 
days.  It  just  says  "subsequent"  some- 
time down  the  line. 

You  can  see  a  situation  where  indi- 
viduals would  work  50.  60  hours  a 
week,  week  after  week.  We  believed  in 
the  development  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  that  if  you  are  going  to 
provide  some  kind  of  requirement 
beyond  the  40  hours  there  ought  to  be 
at  least  some  additional  compensation 
for  that  kind  of  work  and  denial  of 
that  employee  to  be  with  his  or  her 
family  and  to  be  able  to  enjoy  any 
kind  of  a  normal  existence.  And  we 
have  recognized  if  you  are  going  to 
have  to  do  it.  you  have  to  pay  a  premi- 
um for  it.  The  employee  is  going  to  be 
compensated  at  rate  of  time  and  one- 
half  their  normal  hourly  pay. 

But  not  under  the  Wallop  amend- 
ment. They  may  work  50  hours  a 
week,  50  hours  the  next  week.  50 
hours  the  next  week.  What  happens 
then  if  that  individual  is  terminated? 
How  are  we  going  to  ever  enforce  any 
kind  of  overtime  for  the  40  hours  a 
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weelc?  There  are  just  not  those  provi- 
sions. 

We  agree  that  there  has  to  be  some 
flexibility  with  hours.  There  are  times 
when  individuals  may  very  well  be  re- 
quired to  worli  additional  time.  That 
opportunity  exists. 

But  what  we  have  said,  if  you  are 
going  to  force  that  or  going  to  require 
those  individuals  to  work  over  the  40 
hours,  they  ought  to  get  the  time  and 
a  hall.  They  ought  to  get  the  time  and 
a  half. 

You  could  see  the  situation  here  now 
where  individuals  in  a  very  significant 
way  could  be  exploited.  I  believe  that 
that  is  what  may  very  well  happen.  I 
am  sure  that  there  are  many  employ- 
ers who  would  not.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  employers  who  would  not 
exploit. 

We  want  to  ensure  that  we  are  going 
to  provide  some  protection  for  employ- 
ees who  might  be  exploited. 

And.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is 
sufficient  flexibility  that  exists  in  the 
current  law.  Basically,  if  we  accept  the 
Wallop  amendment,  we  are  saying  no 
more  overtime  because  I  think  it  is  as 
completely  unrealistic  to  expect  any 
new  employee  who  signs  on  with  an 
employer  not  to  sign  that  particular 
contract,  and  you  are  eliminating  a 
very  basic  and  fundamental  protection 
for  workers. 

I  thought  we  were  under  a  time 
agreement,  but  I  zm  afraid  we  did  not 
ask.  We  did  not  ask  for  a  consent 
agreement  for  the  time^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  no  request  for  unanimous  consent 
for  a  time  agreement. 

The  majority  leader  did  indicate  in- 
formally that  there  would  be  15  min- 
utes on  either  side. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  fin- 
ished for  the  moment,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  that  agreement  exists, 
whether  we  had  unanimous  consent  or 

not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  have  no  desire  to 
delay  this. 

Let  me  just  say  to  my  friend  that 
sufficient  flexibility  does  not  exist  or  I 
would  not  have  brought  it  up. 

This  was  a  request  to  me  by  the  em- 
ployees of  a  firm  in  Cheyenne,  WY, 
called  Unicover.  Their  employees,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  work  primarily  with  the 
employment  cycle  which  is  divergent, 
often  more  time  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer,  and  they  preferred  to 
have  the  sxirety  of  compensated  work 
without  layoffs  in  slack  time  and  com- 
pensatory time  to  the  issue  of  over- 
time. This  was  their  understanding. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  by  the  Unicover 
Corp.'s  president  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  this  time  detailing  the  chro- 
nology of  these  events. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ukicovkr  Corp., 
Cheyenne,  WY,  January  12,  1982. 
Hon.  Malcolm  Wallop, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Malcolm:  I  am  writing  you  today, 
personally,  to  ask  that  you  consider  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (29 
U.S.C.  201  et  seq).  Although  this  is  a  length- 
ier letter  than  usual.  I  would  sincerely  ap- 
preciate your  personal  evaluation  of  it  in  its 
entirety. 

As  will  be  outlined  in  the  letter,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  request  Is  to  provide  non-exempt 
employees  generally  with  a  greater  latitude 
in  managing  their  working  lives  without  un- 
reasonable, over  protection  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  making  this  request  to  you  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  believe  that  in  almost 
every  respect  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended  is  both  fair  and  in  the 
national  interest.  Nonetheless,  the  increased 
educational  level  of  all  employees  gives  rise 
to  greater  expectations  about  relationships 
which  should  be  permlssable  with  their  em- 
ployers and  the  amount  of  control  that  they 
should  be  able  to  exercise  over  both  their 
working  and  leisure  time. 

Since  our  founding  In  1968.  Unicover  Cor- 
poration has  grown  from  a  very  small  com- 
pany to  a  major  employer  In  the  Cheyenne 
area,  with  a  full-time  work  force  of  over  225. 
More  than  many  businesses,  our  business 
tends  to  have  very  large  swings  in  workload. 
At  the  same  time,  our  business  requires  a 
skilled,  work  force,  well-trained  with  our 
particular  requirements  In  nolnd. 

Despite  the  swings  In  workload,  it  has. 
therefore,  been  our  policy  to  maintain 
steady  employment  for  all  those  who  work 
at  Unicover  Corporation.  During  our  four- 
teen years  we  have  not  laid  off  a  single 
worker  even  during  times  when  there  was 
simply  not  enough  work  to  go  around.  At 
the  same  time,  when  the  workload  has 
surged  we  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  over- 
time, for  which  we  have  gladly  paid  at  the 
lawful  rates.  The  net  result  has  been  benefi- 
cial to  the  Company  and,  even  more,  to  the 
employees  who  have  thus  been  assured  of 
steady  employment  throughout  the  year.  - 
It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  It 
should  be  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  steady,  full-time  em- 
ployment of  able-bodied  citizens.  The  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
really  addresses  this  issue  In  a  one-sided 
fashion.  It  mandates  a  minimum  rate  of 
overtime  pay  for  work  In  excess  of  40  hours 
per  week  as  a  device  for  discouraging  the 
use  of  overtime,  which  It  views  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  creation  of  new  job  opportuni- 
ties in  American  industry. 

This  is.  I  believe,  a  simplistic  solution  to 
the  question  of  providing  full-time  employ- 
ment. For  it  disregards  the  number  of 
people  who  may  be  paid  overtime  wages 
during  one  part  of  the  year,  and  yet  be  lald- 
off  by  their  employer  during  another  part 
of  the  year  (which,  of  course,  places  them 
on  the  unemployment  rolls).  Becoming  \m- 
employed  (for  this,  or  any  other  reason)  is 
quite  upsetting  to  anyone.  So.  It  would 
appear  that  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  are  an 
incomplete  mechanism  In  achieving  the 
public  policy  which  has  been  enunciated. 

As  shaU  become  evident,  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  also  re- 
sults In  what  I  believe  to  be  discriminatory 
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options  available  to  employees  with  respect 
to  their  ability  to  manage  their  own  work- 
ing time.  Today,  those  options  are  based  on 
whether  or  not  they  belong  to  exempt  or 
non-exempt  classes  of  workers  (I.e..  those 
entitled  to  or  not  entitled  overtime  compen- 
sation). 

I  believe  that  Unicover  Corporation's  phi- 
losophy, as  stated  In  writing  in  Its  Personnel 
Policies  and  other  company  publications,  is 
consistent  with  the  expectations  which 
working  people  have  today:  In  our  written 
policies  we  say  that  "we  believe  In  the  Indi- 
vidual and  that  it  is  essential  to  respect  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  all  persons  who  work 
here,  and  to  recognize  them  for  the  contri- 
butions they  make."  We  also  sUte  that  we 
have  a  fundamental  principle  "to  Increase 
the  capabilities  of  the  people  who  work  at 
Unicover  through  job  development  and 
training,  and  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  find  satisfaction  in  what  they  do."  As 
outlined  above,  this  has  manifested  itself  in 
the  principle  "to  provide  equal  opportunity 
to  all  who  work  here,  and  a  secure  future  in 
which  to  exercise  it." 

It  was  probably  for  that  reason  that  in 
1980  our  elected  Employee  Council  suggest- 
ed to  the  Company  that  Unicover  Corpora- 
tion adopt  an  optional  Compensatory  Time 
Policy  which  would  permit  an  employee,  at 
his  or  her  sole  option,  to  build  up  extra 
hours  Instead  of  overtime  pay  which  could 
be  used  at  a  later  time  for  additional  days 
off.  For  example,  an  employee  normally  en- 
titled to  two  weeks  of  paid  vacation  could 
buUd  up  an  additional  40  hours  of  "Compen- 
satory Time. '  which  could  be  used  In  con- 
junction with  the  annual  leave  entitlement, 
thereby  making  a  three  week  vacation. 

Our  employees  pointed  out  that  this 
would  be  advantageous  both  to  the  employ- 
ees and  to  the  Company.  The  employees  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  they  were  really  more 
Interested  In  having  more  time  off  than 
they  were  In  having  to  work  more  than  40 
hours  In  a  week,  even  though  they  would  be 
paid  at  overtime  rates.  They  emphasized 
that  they  wanted  more  freedom  to  work 
most  when  the  Company  really  needed  it, 
and  least  when  work  was  least  available. 
Yet,  they  wanted  steady  pay  throughout 
the  year  without  fear  of  layoff. 

For  some  time  we  considered  the  possibili- 
ties. Then,  we  prepared  a  policy,  and  sub- 
mitted a  draft  of  the  "Compensatory  Time 
Plan"  for  comment  and  criticism  by  all  em- 
ployees in  April.  1981.  The  reception  was  en- 
thusiastic, to  say  the  least.  We  then  re- 
ferred the  policy  to  our  attorneys,  whose 
Initial  review  indicated  that  It  presented  no 
problems  and  did  not  conflict  with  law.  The 
policy  was  put  Into  effect  In  early  July. 
1981.  and  was  received  and  used  with  genu- 
ine enthusiasm. 

The  key  elements  of  our  plan  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  that  the  employees  has  the  right  to 
request  permission  to  work  additional  hours 
to  be  banked  for  the  future  as  compensato- 
ry time. 

Second,  that  an  employee  who  has  been 
asked  to  work  overtime  has  the  right  to  re- 
quest that  the  hours  so  worked  be  banked 
as  compensatory  time.  Instead  of  being  paid 
as  overtime.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Company 
has  no  right  to  make  that  decision  for  the 
employee.  In  both  this  and  the  preceding 
cases,  requests  are  Initiated  by  the  employ- 
ee, and  documented  on  written  and  signed 
forms  (copies  of  which  are  attached  hereto). 
Third,  that  Compensatory  Time  Is  count- 
ed as  hours  actually  worked  in  the  iieriod  in 
which  Compensatory  Time  is  actually  used. 
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And,  fourth,  that  Compensatory  Time  is 
"banked"  for  the  future  and,  when  paid.  Is 
paid  at  the  hourly  rate  In  effect  at  the  time 
of  payment  (plus  overtime,  1/  appropriate), 
which  is  often  higher  than  the  period  in 
which  It  was  earned  (because  of  salary  in- 
creaaes). 

That  outlines  the  policy.  Our  exact  policy 
has  been  as  follows: 

"(a)  Only  hourly  employees  of  the  compa- 
ny are  permitted  to  earn  compensatory 
time,  which  is  accumulated  and  used  (paid) 
In  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(b)  Compensatory  time  is  reflected  by 
the  hours  of  worli  which  an  employee  accu- 
mulates in  a  special  compensatory  time  ac- 
count. The  purpose  of  compensatory  time  is 
to  enable  an  employee  to  bank'  hours  of 
work  for  payment  later  in  connection  with 
weekends,  holidays,  annual  leave,  as  well  as 
sick  and  medical  leave,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
poses. It  can  also  be  used  in  connection  with 
flextime  to  permit  even  more  convenient 
scheduling  of  working  hours.  Compensatory 
time  is  considered  time  actually  worked  in 
the  period  used  and  is  paid  according  to  ap- 
plicable shift  and  overtime  provisions.  It  is 
non-forfeitable  and  is  paid  if  you  leave  the 
company.  The  accumulation  and  use  of  com- 
pensatory time  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
management. 

"(c)  An  employee  may  voluntarily  request 
the  opportunity  to  acmmulate  compensato- 
ry time.  Permission  to  accumulate  compen- 
satory time  must  be  requested  in  advance  in 
writing,  on  the  form  approved  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  must  be  approved  by  an  employee's 
immediate  manager,  and  be  submitted  for 
administrative  review  to  the  Office  of 
Human  Resources.  For  days  on  which  an 
employee  is  scheduled  to  work  a  normal 
shift  (for  example,  Monday  through 
Prld&y),  permission  to  earn  compensatory 
time  Is  limited  to  not  less  than  one  hour  and 
to  not  more  than  two  hours.  For  days  on 
which  an  employee  is  not  scheduled  to  work 
a  normal  shift  (for  example.  Saturday),  per- 
mission to  earn  compensatory  time  is  limit- 
ed to  not  less  than  four  hours  and  to  not 
more  than  eight  hours.  Permission  is  at  the 
sole  discretion  of  management;  permission 
may  be  denied  for  reasons  such  as.  but  not 
limited  to,  avaUabUity  of  work,  availability 
of  supervision  and  fair  allocation  of  oppor- 
tunities for  earning  compensatory  time  to 
employees  requesting  it. 

"(d)  An  employee  who  volunteers  to  work 
overtime  when  asked,  or  who  is  required  to 
work  overtime,  has  the  option  of  accumulat- 
ing compensatory  time  for  the  hours 
worked  Instead  of  considering  the  hours 
worked  as  overtime.  Permission  to  accumu- 
late compensatory  time  in  this  way  will  be 
given  automatically,  but  must  be  requested 
In  writing,  on  the  form  approved  for  the 
purpose.  'The  request  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  employee's  immediate  manager  for  vtoc- 
esslng,  and  forwarded  for  administrative 
review  to  the  Office  of  Human  Resources. 
There  Is  no  minimiiin  or  maximum  amount 
of  compensatory  time  earned  In  this  way:  it 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  hours  and  fractions 
thereof  worked. 

"(e)  In  no  case  may  an  employee  accumu- 
late more  compensatory  time  once  his/her 
compensatory  time  totals  40  hours  (5  days) 
of  compensatory  time  or  more.  Employees 
on  all  forms  of  probation  are  permitted  to 
earn  compensatory  time. 

"(f)  The  cash  equivalent  of  accumulated 
compensatory  time  is  always  equal  to  the 
number  of  hours  accumulated  multiplied  by 
the  employee's  Applicable  Rate  or  salary 
per  hour  at  the  time  compensatory  time  is 


used  or  paid.  The  Applicable  Rate  is  the  (A) 
Prime  Shift  base  wage,  or  (B)  Second  Shift 
total  hourly  wage  Including  shift  differen- 
tial, or  (C)  Third  Shift  total  hourly  wage  in- 
cluding shift  differential,  which  the  employ- 
ee received  during  the  regularly  scheduled 
weekday  shift  which  the  employee  worked 
on  the  business  day  Immediately  preceding 
the  day  on  which  the  compensatory  time  is 
used  or  paid.  Upon  termination  of  employ- 
ment, with  or  without  cause,  employee  will 
be  paid  (»sh  equivalent  to  the  compensatory 
time  accumulated  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(g)  Permission  to  be  absent  from  work 
and  to  use  compensatory  time  by  being  paid 
its  cash  equivalent  instead,  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  management.  Permission  to  do 
so  must  be  requested  in  advance  in  writing, 
on  the  form  approved  for  the  purix>8e.  It 
must  be  approved  by  an  employee's  immedi- 
ate manager,  and  be  submitted  for  adminis- 
trative review  to  the  Office  of  Human  Re- 
sources. Permission  to  use  compensatory 
time,  so  long  as  it  conforms  to  these  policies, 
will  not  be  unreasonably  withheld.  However, 
management  has  the  right  not  to  grant  per- 
mission for  any  or  all  employees  due  to  such 
reasons  as.  but  not  limited  to,  vacations  and 
leave  of  others,  staffing  conflicts  within  a 
department,  work  volume,  or,  general  staff- 
ing requirements. 

"(h)  Requests  to  use  accumulated  compen- 
satory time  may  be  made  at  any  time.  How- 
ever, employees  must  observe  the  following 
deadlines  when  requesting  permission:  use 
amounting  to  1,  2  or  3  days  is  to  be  request- 
ed not  later  than  5  workirig  days  in  advance; 
leave  of  4  or  5  days  not  later  than  10  work- 
ing days  in  advance;  use  amounting  to  6.  7. 
8,  9  or  10  days  not  later  than  15  working 
days  in  advance;  and  use  amounting  to  more 
than  10  days  not  later  than  30  working  days 
in  advance.  Sudden  emergencies  and  special 
circumstances,  naturally,  do  not  fall  under 
this  requirement  of  notice. 

"(1)  'The  use  of  compensatory  time,  and 
payment  therefor,  is  limited  to  compensato- 
ry time  accumulated  before  the  actual  date 
of  use.  However,  in  the  event  that  an  em- 
ployee is  paid  under  Section  18(1)  for  work 
which  could  not  be  performed  due  to  a  gen- 
eral plant  closing  due  to  weather,  an  em- 
ployee may  apply  accumulated  compensato- 
ry time  to  the  hours  which  need  to  be  made 
up. 

"(J)  Acctimulated  compensatory  time  may 
be  taken  subject  to  the  rules  outlined  above 
in  Increments  of  5  minutes,  but  a  minimutn 
of  15  minutes. 

"(k)  Salaried  employees  (that  Is,  supervi- 
sors, managers,  professionals  and  officers 
who  do  not  receive  overtime  pay)  may  be  ex- 
cused from  work  without  the  requirement 
that  Annual  Leave,  Sick  Leave  or  Unpaid 
Leave  be  used.  Permission  In  this  regard  can 
be  given  only  by  an  officer  or  general  man- 
ager who  is  the  head  of  a  department.  The 
request  must  be  made  and  granted  in  writ- 
ing in  a  form  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Human  Resources  for  the  record.  Excuses 
from  work  is  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  de- 
partment head  in  question,  who  shall  con- 
sider the  circiunstances  and  appropriateness 
of  the  request  in  view  of  the  salaried  em- 
ployee's performance.  Additional  provisions 
in  this  regard  are  found  in  Sections  8(c)  and 
8(m)  of  these  Personnel  Policies." 

In  the  early  fall,  1981.  our  new  Director  of 
Himian  Resources  suggested  to  manage- 
ment that  our  Compensatory  Time  policy 
did  not  comply  with  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  We  thereupon 
referred  the  plan  back  to  our  attorneys  for 
further  analysis.  In  reply,  they  Informed  us 


that:  "Upon  initial  review,  the  Compensato- 
ry Time  Policy  appeared  to  be  permissible 
because  of  it's  voluntary  nature  and  obvious 
benefit  to  employees  .  .  .  Our  additional  re- 
search has  revealed  that  this  does  not 
comply  with  the  surprisingly  strict  require- 
ments and  interpretations  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act." 

Our  counsel  went  on  to  point  out  that  "a 
diligent  research  effort  which  thas]  uncov- 
ered only  one  actual  court  case  Involving  a 
compensatory  time  program  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  Unicover.  In  that  case,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  was  prohibited  from 
using  compensatory  time  as  a  substitute  for 
cash  payments  for  overtime  compensation 
.  .  .  The  administrators  of  the  act  [the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended] 
as  well  as  the  Courts  have  been  extremely 
solicitous  of  the  positions  of  employees, 
even  where  the  employees  had  ostensibly 
contracted  or  bargained  away  the  benefits 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act." 

He  went  on  to  say,  that:  "In  fact,  the  most 
frustrating  aspect  of  the  cases  is  the  consist 
holding  that  an  employee  cannot  contract 
with  an  employer  to  accept  wage  payments 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  requirements  as  strictly  in- 
terpreted. Thus,  it  appears  that  even  a  vol- 
untary program  of  compensatory  time  .  .  . 
[is  unacceptable,  even  though  such  a  rule] 
is  neither  convenient  for  the  employee  nor 
beneficial  to  the  employer  .  .  ." 

It  was  interesting  to  note,  in  the  above 
context,  that  while  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  could  voluntarily  give  up  a  Constitu- 
tional right  under  the  Fifth  Amendment,  he 
or  she  could  not  voluntarily  give  up  a  right 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  even  though  he  or  she  did  so 
entirely  voluntarily,  and  even  though  he  or 
she  determined  that  it  was  in  his  or  her  best 
Interests  to  do  so. 

As  a  result  of  the  letter  from  our  counsel, 
we  thereupon  set  out  to  obtain  an  official 
ruling  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
and  after  some  searching,  we  discovered 
that  we  should  write  the  Employment 
Standards  Administration,  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  at  the  regional  office  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  in  Denver.  We  wrote 
to  them  on  December  10.  1981,  and  they  re- 
plied to  us  quite  promptly  on  December  16. 
1981  with  the  attached  letter.  In  summary, 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  said  that  "your 
'New  Personnel  Policy'  would  not  comply 
with  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  F^r 
Labor  Standards  Act." 

As  a  result  of  this  letter,  we  have  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  rescind  the  Compen- 
satory Time  provisions  of  our  Personnel 
Policies,  to  pay  all  Compensatory  Time  on 
the  books  immediately  at  overtime  rates, 
and  to  pay  culditional  amounts  owing  to 
those  who  have  been  under  the  Compensa- 
tory Time  Policy.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  action  on  our  part  is  the  result  of  otir 
own  good  efforts  to  assure  that  we  are  com- 
plying with  the  law,  and  is  not  the  result  of 
a  Department  of  Labor  Investigation  or 
order. 

You  can  well  imagine  how  extremely  dis- 
appointed—one would  even  say,  irate— our 
employees  were  when  we  informed  them  of 
the  demise  of  the  Compensatory  Time  Pro- 
visions of  the  Personnel  Policies.  One  of 
their  reactions  was  directly  related  to  the 
extensive  use  of  Compensatory  Time  among 
salaried  (exempt)  employees  who  work  for 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  As  our  attorney 
points  out,  "Most  companies  that  utilize 
compensatory  time  programs  do  so  only  for 
professional  staff  people  who  are  exempt 
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from  the  terms  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  (e«.  accountants  to  the  big  8  accounting 
firms)." 

This.  Compensatory  Time  is  not  available 
on  any  basis  to  those  to  whom  the  act  ap- 
plies (non-exempt  employees).  In  1938, 
when  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
originally  adopted,  it  might  have  been  true 
that  many  hourly  workers  needed  to  be  pro- 
tected because  they  did  not  have  the  high 
educational  levels  that  workers  have  today. 
In  any  event,  the  expectations  of  workers  in 
1938  and  the  perceptions  of  the  options 
available  to  them  during  their  working  lives, 
were  quite  different  than  they  are  today. 

Today,  people  want  (one  might  even  say, 
insist  upon)  the  ability  to  have  a  greater  di- 
rection of  their  own  working  lives.  I  might 
add  that  our  own.  highly  successful,  use  of 
"flextime"  under  which  workers  establish 
their  own  actual  working  hours  within 
broad  guidelines,  is  an  Indication  of  how  im- 
portant "liberty  to  decide  for  one's  self"  in 
the  working  place  is  to  today's  highly  moti- 
vated workers.  They  want  to  be  "Free  to 
Choose." 

We  have  today  a  workforce  which  is  much 
more  able  than  ever  before  to  make  its  own 
decisions.  It  Is  a  workforce  which,  at  least  at 
Unlcover  Corporation,  feels  over  regulated 
by  the  fetters  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  employees  of  this  Company  have 
endorsed  this  letter  to  you  through  the 
signed  petitions  which  are  attached.  You 
will  note,  from  actual  count,  that  virtually 
every  worker  (both  exempt  and  non- 
exempt)  have  signed  these  petitions. 

I  believe  that  you  wiU  agree  with  me  that 
appropriate  legislation  giving  employees  the 
option  of  voluntary,  employee-initiated 
Compensatory  Time  Is  desirable.  Particular- 
ly so  when  It  can  also  serve  the  national 
policy  of  encouraging  steady,  full-time, 
ye8a--'round  employment,  and  increased  job 
satisfaction. 

With  Best  Personal  Regards.  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

UmcovzB  Corp. 
James  A.  Hklzer. 

President. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  xinderstand  what 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
saying.  I  understand  completely.  I  am 
not  setting  out  to  try  to  abuse  any- 
thing. 

I  point  out  that  the  amendment  as 
modified  I  think  as  handed  to  the  Sen- 
ator said  that  any  voluntary  agree- 
ment must  specify  the  time  period  in 
which  compensatory  leave  must  be  uti- 
lized. I  would  say  that  that  does  not 
give  you  50  hours  a  week,  50  hours, 
and  50  hours  a  week.  It  must  have  a 
specific  agreement.  It  must  be  volun- 
tary. 

The  problem  that  we  have  is  that 
the  hourly  wage  workers  are  simply 
not  given  the  flexibility  that  oiir  sala- 
ried employees  have. 

Those  who  would  like  to  have  a  3- 
week  vacation  Instead  of  time  and  a 
half  and  10  days  of  whatever  is  offered 
by  their  employers  cannot  arrange 
that  no  matter  how  badly  they  may 
wish  to;  they  cannot  arrange  it. 

It  would  seem  to  me  In  an  era  of 
modem  times,  far  different  from  the 
era  of  1938,  we  might  modernize  the 


workplace  for  the  employees  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Although  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  supports  it.  it 
was  not  brought  to  me  by  a  business- 
man; it  was  brought  to  me  when  I 
stopped  and  visited  with  the  employ- 
ees of  that  plant.  They  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  have  the  surety 
of  year-round  employment,  year-round 
compensation,  and  longer  periods  of 
time  to  share  with  their  family  during 
down  periods  of  time  for  their  corpora- 
tion. 

It  is  not  sinister.  It  is  meant  to  ac- 
commodate primarily  working  women. 
But  why  would  not  a  working  man 
who  had  otherwise  gotten  the  compen- 
sation he  wished  to  have  per  year 
perf er  time  off? 

So  I  am  not  after  trying  to  make  it 
possible  for  sinister  people  to  operate; 
I  am  trying  to  make  it  possible  for  le- 
gitimate workers  of  America  to  tailor 
the  workplace  environment  to  suit 
their  particular  need  in  a  contract  ar- 
rangement with  their  employer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back.  We  do  not  have  a  time 
agreement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wallop  amendment  allows  employ- 
ers to  provide  comp  time  in  lieu  of 
overtime  pay. 

We  do  not  have  that  anywhere  in 
the  law  except  for  one  exception  that 
was  provided  in  1985  when  Congress 
gave  the  State  and  local  government 
employers  the  comp  time  option. 

I  know  about  that  exception  because 
Senator  Nickles  and  I  were  the  archi- 
tects of  that  provision.  We  were  the 
ones  who  worked  it  out  because  the 
cities  were  having  a  problem  with 
their  police  and  firefighters.  We  en- 
acted that  law  because  State  and  local 
governments  were  suddenly  covered  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  due  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  1985  Garcia  deci- 
sion. It  is  a  totally  different  situation 
than  what  we  have  here. 

The  Government  employers  came  to 
us  with  the  strong  argument  that  they 
could  not  afford  a  straight  overtime 
provision  be<»use  of  the  long  hours 
worked  by  police  and  firefighters,  and 
it  was  creating  havoc.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  municipalities  were  coming 
forward  and  asking  to  be  totally 
exempt  from  the  wage  and  hour  law, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
they  were  covered  and  they  were 
asking  Congress  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion. 

Many  of  us  did  not  think  an  exemp- 
tion was  appropriate  and  were  not  pre- 
pared to  support  that. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  wanted  to 
give  some  relief  and  wanted  to  accom- 
modate the  communities.  We  recog- 
nized that  firefighters  oftentimes  will 
work  35  and  40  hours  at  a  time  at  the 
fire  station,  and  then  take  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  off. 

There  is  no  evidence  at  all  from  the 
50-year  history  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  that  private  employers 
are  burdened  by  the  current  overtime 
provisions.  The  1985  comp-tlme  law 
was  a  narrow  provision  that  Involved  a 
careful  compromise  between  unions 
and  employer  groups  participating  in 
weeks  of  painstaldng  negotiations. 

It  was  carefully  crafted.  It  was  fair 
to  both  sides.  Suddenly  tonight  we  get 
an  amendment  that  has  to  do  with  the 
whole  substance  of  the  law,  having  to 
do  with  the  wage  and  hour  law. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  minimiim 
wage  law.  And,  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
cannot  understand  why  amendment 
after  amendment  after  amendment 
has  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
minimimi  wage  law  but  has  only  ad- 
dressed itself  to  some  other  subjects. 
We  have  had  all  sorts  of  resolutions  on 
section  89,  what  we  will  tell  the  House 
to  do  and  what  we  will  tell  the  Finance 
Committee  to  do.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  bill,  nor  does  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  is  a  bad  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  sweeping  change  that  af- 
fects all  employers.  But  If  it  were  the 
best  amendment  in  the  world,  it  would 
not  belong  on  this  bill.  It  ought  to  be 
handled  as  separate  legislation. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  actually  intro- 
duced separate  legislation  to  the  same 
effect.  But  it  would  be  reckless  and  ir- 
responsible for  those  of  us  gathered 
here  this  evening  at  20  minutes  to  7  to 
impose  such  a  dramatic  change  with- 
out hearings,  without  input  from  em- 
ployer or  employee  representatives  or 
without  even  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
that  a  problem  exists  In  the  private 
sector. 

I  stand  here  with  no  reservations 
and  say  that  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  and  I  hear  from 
employers  about  matters  of  concern  to 
them.  I  hear  from  labor  unions.  I  hear 
from  working  people  on  matters  of 
concern.  I  have  never,  never  heard  of 
anybody  urging  this  particular  ap- 
proach about  comp  time. 

And  furthermore  I  want  to  point  out 
that  this  amendment  does  not  track 
the  language  of  my  1985  bill  covering 
State  and  local  employees.  That  lan- 
guage was  worked  out  with  Senator 
Nickles  and  others  and  it  was  careful- 
ly put  together.  This  amendment  is 
full  of  ambiguities,  as  Senator  Kknnz- 
DT  has  already  pointed  out.  But  most 
of  all,  most  of  all.  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  amendment  is  needed  at  all. 
If  there  is  merit  to  it.  it  ought  to  stand 
on  its  own  and  it  ought  not  to  be  an 
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amendment  to  this  minimum  wage 
law.  It  Is  the  wrong  legislation  at  the 
wrong  time  and  the  wrong  place. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Simpson.  Coats,  Helms,  and  Symms  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  friend  I  did  not  anticipate  gen- 
erating a  long  whine  about  the  matter 
and  manner  in  which  this  has  to  be 
presented.  The  minimum  wage  is  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  This  is  section  7.  This  is  no  long- 
reaching  departure.  I  would  say  that 
we  did  discuss  this  very  specifically. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  there  and 
I  was  part  of  that  whole  restructuring 
of  the  Garcia  thing  and  I  was  on  the 
Labor  Committee. 

Now.  I  am  not  advancing  this  as  an 
opportunity  for  employers.  I  was 
asked  this  by  employees,  not  their  em- 
ployer, after  they  were  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  have  extra  vacation  time 
in  the  summer  that  they  wished  to 
have  with  their  families. 

So,  I  say  there  is  no  sinister  attempt 
here.  This  is  no  late  night  attempt.  In 
fact,  a  quarter  to  7  in  terms  of  the 
Senate  is  scarcely  a  late  night.  Let  me 
ask  also:  Why  should  State  employees 
have  the  privilege  of  tailoring  their 
work  environment  in  ways  which  are 
satisfying  to  them  and  the  hourly 
wage  employees  of  America,  who  are 
the  backbone  of  our  economy,  not 
have  it?  And  why— I  only  ask  this 
question  rhetorically  then  I  yield  be- 
cause I  know  the  majority  leader 
wishes  to  table  this  amendment— but 
why  should  we  in  Washington,  inside 
the  beltway,  who  do  not  treat  our  own 
employees  according  to  comp  time  or 
40-hour  weeks  or  any  of  those  things, 
who  do  not  even  understand  what  the 
workplace  of  America  is  about,  why 
should  we  inside  the  beltway  tell 
America's  workers  that  the  only  struc- 
ture of  the  work  environment  can  be 
decided,  formed,  and  imposed  from 
Washington?  If  employees  and  the  em- 
ployers wish  to  make  a  contract  that  is 
satisfactory  to  both  of  them,  why 
should  Washington  stand  in  the  way? 

B4r.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  have 
the  majority  leader  do  his  evil  deed  on 
this.  

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Bfir.  President,  It  Is  my  intention  mo- 
mentarily to  move  to  table  this  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  I  alert  Senators  that 
a  rollcall  vote  wiU  occur  on  that 
motion  to  table  in  the  next  few  mo- 
ments. Senators  should  be  prepared 
for  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming raises  what  I  think  is  a  very  se- 
rious and  important  question.  Listen- 
ing to  the  debate,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  there  are  conceivably 
circumstances  under  which  the  flexi- 


bility which  he  suggests  may  t>e  appro- 
priate and,  in  deed,  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  employees  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployers. 

My  concern  is  that  this,  if  adopted, 
would  constitute  a  major  change  in 
what  by  law,  custom,  and  practice  has 
been  considered  the  traditional  work- 
week in  our  society;  that  while  it  no 
doubt  would  accommodate  some,  it 
would  also  create  an  enormous  poten- 
tial for  abuse  with  no  consideration  of 
protection  against  that  abuse. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  will  move 
to  table  the  amendment,  not  because  I 
do  not  think  he  has  raised  an  impor- 
tant question.  I  think  he  has.  And,  of 
course,  he  poses  a  real  difficulty  which 
confronts  us  all  the  time,  of  how,  in  a 
large,  diverse  society  of  240  million 
people,  we  can  enact  laws  which 
govern  everyone  without  involving 
some  lack  of  accommodation  to  some 
and  not  trying  to  deal  with  appropri- 
ate circumstances. 

So  I  think  the  appropriate  thing  is 
that  this  matter  should  be  considered 
independently  and  all  of  these  ques- 
tions explored,  but  I  believe  at  this 
time,  without  that  kind  of  adequate 
exploration,  I  think  there  is  the  real 
potential  for  abuse  with  no  adequate 
protection. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  WiU  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  appreciate  what  you 
are  saying,  but  in  a  modem  world 
where  family  time  and  leisure  time  is 
an  increasingly  valuable  asset  to 
American  workers,  I  would  hope  that 
you  would  urge  that  hearings  be  held 
on  my  bill.  I  have  no  doubt  what  hap- 
pens when  you  move  to  table  some- 
thing. But  I  would  urge  that  you  do 
what  you  can  to  see  if  we  cannot  find 
and  tailor  the  language  necessary  to 
take  care  of  these  needs  of  modem 
American  workers  which  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  1938. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  wiU  indeed  do  so, 
and  I  think  the  Senator's  point  that 
changes  are  occurring  in  the  American 
work  force  and  they  are  occurring  very 
rapidly  and  we  ought  to  try  to  adapt 
laws  to  them  is  well  taken  and  I  will 
encourage  that. 

But  for  the  moment,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  reasons  stated,  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MrrcHKLL]  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Waixop].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoRK]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  37  Leg.] 

yEAS-«6 


Adanu 

Ebcon 

Biden 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Blncaman 

Olenn 

Mlkiilskl 

Boren 

Oorton 

MltcheU 

RonchwiU 

Oraham 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Oraasley 

Nunn 

Breaux 

HarUn 

Packwood 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Bumpers 

HefUn 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Reld 

Byrd 

HoUlngs 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Robb 

Cohen 

Jeffords 

RockefeUer 

Conrad 

Johnston 

Roth 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Kerrey 

Sanford 

Daachle 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Kohl 

Sasser 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

Dndd 

Leahy 

Simon 

Domenlcl 

Levin 

SpecUr 

Durenberger 

Lieberman 
NAYS-33 

Stevens 

Armstrong 

Oramm 

McConnell 

Baucus 

Hatch 

MurkowsU 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Nlckles 

Bond 

Humphrey 

Pressier 

Bums 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Coats 

Kasten 

Cochran 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Lugar 

WaUop 

Dole 

Mark 

Wamer 

Ptowler 

McCain 

Wilson 

Gam 

McClure 

Wirth 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

Gore 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  (No.  39)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  40 

(Purpose:  To  make  certain  technical 
corrections) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  package  of  amend- 
ments. They  are  technical  amend- 
ments. They  have  been  cleared  with 
the  ranking  minority  leader.  There  are 
six  technical  amendments  included, 
and  they  have  all  been  cleared  with 
the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  proposes  technical  amendments 
numbered  40. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 


In  section  : 
31,  1989  '  and 
ber  30.  1989  ". 

In  section  'i 
ber  31, 1989  "  i 
tember  30, 19( 

In  section  ( 
(gHlKB)"  anc 
tlon(g)(l)D)" 

In  section  ( 
in  paragraphj 
the  Migrant 
Worker  Prote 
and  (10))"  an( 
fined  in  part 
section  3  of  t 
cultural  Wor 
1802(8>(A)  an 

In  section 
1993"  and  ir 
1992". 
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In  section  3(bKl),  strike  out  "December 
31,  1989"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1989". 

In  section  3(b)(1)(A).  strike  out  "Decem- 
ber 31, 1989"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1989". 

In  section  6(b)(2).  strike  out  "subsection 
(g)(1)(B)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (g)(l)D)". 

In  section  6(g)(1),  strike  out  "(as  defined 
In  paragraphs  (8)  and  (10)  of  section  3  of 
the  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Agricultural 
Worker  Protection  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1802  (8) 
and  (10)) '  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(as  de- 
fined In  paragraphs  (8)(A)  and  (10)(A)  of 
section  3  of  the  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Agri- 
cultural Worker  Protection  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1802(8KA)  and  (lOKA))". 

In  section  6(h).  strike  out  "January  1. 
1993"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1. 
1992". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated,  these  are  technical  amend- 
ments, and  they  have  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  (No.  40)  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Republican  leader  has  an 
amendment  which  we  are  prepared  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Republican 
leader. 

AMEltDlCEirT  NO.  41 

(Purpose:  To  impose  a  civil  penalty  of  the 
willful  or  reported  violation  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  maximum  hour  require- 
ments) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  DolkI  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  41. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC    .  CIVIL  PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATIONS. 

Section  16(e)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  216(e))  is  amended. 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  insert  after  "or 
any  regulation  issued  under  that  section." 
the  following:  "or  any  person  who  repeated- 
ly or  willfully  violates  sections  6  or  7;"  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  adding  after  "sec- 
tion 15(a)(4)"  the  foUowlng:  "or  a  repeated 
or  willful  violation  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 15(a)." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  4, 
the  minimum  wage  bill. 

This  amendment  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  It  seeks  to  expand 
the  existing  protections  given  to  mini- 
mum wage  workers  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  More  speclficaUy.  it 
would  expand  current  laws  by  subject- 


ing employers  who  repeatedly  or  will- 
fully violate  the  act's  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  provisions  to  significant 
civil  penalties. 

EXPLANATION  OF  CURRENT  LAW 

Let  me  briefly  explain  current  law. 
This  explanation— I  believe— will  help 
show  why  this  amendment  is  needed. 

Under  current  law.  any  employer 
who  willfully  violates  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  may  he  pros- 
ecuted criminally  and  fined  up  to 
$10,000.  A  second  conviction  may 
result  in  imprisonment. 

Under  current  law.  either  an  individ- 
ual employee  or  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  also  bring  a  civil  action  for 
bEUjkpay.  In  addition,  current  law 
allows  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
obtain  injimctive  or  other  equitable 
relief  against  an  employer  in  order  to 
prevent  the  employer  from  violating 
the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  pro- 
visions at  some  point  in  the  future. 

But  current  law  does  not  provide  for 
the  Imposition  of  fines  in  civil  suits 
brought  against  employers  who  will- 
fully or  repeatedly  violate  these  provi- 
sions. In  a  civil  action  to  enforce  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act's  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions,  an  em- 
ployer is  simply  liable  for  some  liqui- 
dated damage  and  backpay— backpay 
that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  ag- 
grieved employee.  The  act  also  im- 
poses a  2-year  statute  of  limitations  on 
the  recovery  of  backpay,  unless  a  vio- 
lation is  willful. 

EXTENDING  THE  CIVIL  PENALTY  PROVISION 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  does 
provide  for  civil  penalties  when  other 
violations  of  the  law  occur.  For  exam- 
ple, it  does  subject  employers  to  civil 
penalties  when  they  run  afoul  of  the 
act's  child  labor  provisions.  An  em- 
ployer is  subject  to  a  maximum  civil 
penalty  of  $1,000  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  impose  a  similar  pen- 
alty for  willful  or  repeated  violations 
of  the  act's  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time provisions.  It  would  subject  an 
employer  to  a  maximum  civil  penalty 
of  $1,000  for  each  proven  violation  of 
these  provisions.  And  when  determin- 
ing the  exact  amount  of  the  penalty, 
the  size  of  the  employer  and  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  violation  will  be  taken  into 
account. 

So — as  you  can  see— this  amendment 
does  not  radically  alter  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  It  simply  fills  a  gap  In 
existing  law.  It  simply  subjects  em- 
ployers to  civil  penalties  when  they 
willfully  or  repeatedly  fall  to  pay  the 
minimum  wage— just  as  civil  penalties 
may  be  imposed  on  employers  who  vio- 
late our  child  labor  laws. 

THE  WORKERS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment    is    desperately    needed. 
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Only  yesterday,  I  saw  a  very  troubling 
report  on  CNN— the  Cable  News  Net- 
work. The  report  suggested  that  many 
employers,  particularly  in  California, 
were  paying  their  workers  at  wages  far 
below  the  $3.35  minimum.  Most  of 
these  workers  are  newcomers  to  Amer- 
ica. 

The  CNN  report  also  told  a  very  sad 
personal  story— the  story  of  a  woman 
named  Clemenica  Bonllla.  According 
to  the  report,  Mrs.  Bonllla  had  worked 
as  long  as  II  hours  a  day  In  a  Los  An- 
geles restaurant  for  about  $1.80  an 
hour— yes,  $1.80  an  hour— for  the  past 
19  months.  During  this  period,  Mrs. 
Bonllla  was  sending  most  of  her 
measly  salary  to  her  mother  and  12 
brothers  back  in  Guatemala. 

Now,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
these  types  of  practices  already  violate 
current  law  and  that  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  already  provides  reme- 
dies for  these  violations.  It  Is  also  my 
understanding  that  the  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Labor's  wage 
and  hour  division  in  California  will 
soon  begin  a  compliance  action  against 
the  employers  depicted  In  the  CNN 
piece.  That's  good  news. 

CONCLUSION 

But  I  still  believe  that  the  law  needs 
a  few  more  teeth.  It  needs  a  bit  more 
firepower.  And  that's  what  this 
amendment  proposes  to  do. 

Of  course,  I  understand  that  this 
amendment  will  not  stop  every  abuse. 
It  will  not  stop  every  unscrupulous 
employer.  Congress  can  enhance  pen- 
alties and  toughen  requirements  aU  it 
wants— and  violations  of  the  law  will 
continue  to  occur.  We  all  know  that. 

But  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
will  at  least  make  some  employers 
think  twice  before  deciding  to  break 
our  minimum  wage  and  overtime  laws. 
And  I  believe  that  this  amendment— in 
a  small  way  at  least— will  help  to  pre- 
vent cases  like  that  of  Clemenica  Bon- 
llla from  ever  happening  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  discussed  this 
amendment  with  both  managers  of 
the  bill.  What  it  does,  very  quickly,  is 
it  increases  civil  penalties  in  those 
cases  where  you  have  willful  and  re- 
peated exploitation  of  certain  people 
who  are  paid  much  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

If  you  happened  to  have  watched 
CNN  a  couple  of  days  ago,  you  might 
have  seen  how  some  In  the  State  of 
California  are  exploiting  people 
coming  into  this  coimtry  who  work  for 
$1.80  an  hour.  100  hours  a  week.  This 
amendment  would  increase  the  penal- 
ties in  cases  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
welcome  the  amendment.  It  Increases 
the  civil  penalties  for  willful  or  repeat- 
ed violations. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  other  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
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There  are  real  problems.  Increasing- 
ly so.  I  welcome  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? Hearing  none,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  41)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  Senate  Republican  leader. 

MOnOIl  TO  RBCOimiT 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  very  simple.  It  is 
Just  a  motion  to  recommit  and  report 
back  with  the  Bush  minimum  wage. 
$4.25  an  hour,  a  6-month  training 
wage,  and  all  of  the  amendments 
adopted— Social  Security,  section  89. 
the  technical  amendments  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  the  amend- 
ments of  Senators  Cochran.  DtniEN- 
BERGER.  and  others.  That  is  purely  and 
simply  what  it  is. 

I  say  again  that  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity if  this  motion  to  recommit  is 
adopted  to  implement  an  increased 
minimiiin  wage  Very  soon.  If  not.  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  President  is 
going  to  veto  anything  more  than 
$4.25  an  hour,  any  training  wage  that 
is  less  than  6  months,  and  so  this  is 
one  last  opportunity  to  do  the  right 
thing.  That  is  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $4-25  over  a  3-year 
period  with  a  6-month  training  wage 
and  include  all  the  amendments  adopt- 
ed in  the  past  day  and  a  half.  I  send 
this  motion  to  the  desk  for  myself  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kmnsas  [Mr.  Dolk] 
moves  to  recommit  the  pending  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
with  Instructions  to  report  forthwith  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  containing  amendments 
numbered  21.  22.  23.  as  amended  by  24,  25, 
26.  27.  30.  31.  as  modified.  35.  36.  37,  38.  40. 
and  41. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  hope  our  colleagues 
will  consider  this  motion  because  in  es- 
sence they  will  not  get  all  of  the 
amendments  they  have  voted  for.  but 
I  think  they  will  get  an  increase  in  the 
mifiifniim  wage  whlch  many  in  this 
body  want  and  many  feel  is  something 


that  needs  to  be  done.  The  President's 
bill  alone  wiU  increase  the  minimum 
wage  27  percent  over  the  next  3  years. 
That  is  versus  36  percent.  The  differ- 
ence is  we  will  avoid  the  veto,  and  we 
will  have  it  enacted  into  law  with  all  of 
these  particular  amendments  includ- 
ing the  raise  of  the  Social  Security 
earnings  limit,  something  that  virtual- 
ly everyone  in  this  body  would  like  to 
have,  a  sense  of  the  Senate  on  the 
earned  income  tax  credit,  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  to  delay  implementation  of 
section  89,  and  an  urging  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  review  the  prob- 
lem of  catastrophic  health  insurance, 
so  you  have  all  the  amendments  that 
this  body  has  felt  fit  to  pass.  You  will 
have  a  minimum  wage  that  will  have 
increased  27  percent.  You  will  have  a 
training  wage  that  will  be  a  true  trsdn- 
ing  wage  because  it  will  not  have  the 
onerous  language  of  the  Graham 
amendment  which  basically  makes 
that  training  wage  nonfunctional  t>e- 
cause  it  will  make  it  so  expensive  to 
use  because  of  the  regiilations  that  are 
likely  to  be  issued  that  literally  no 
small  business  person  will  be  able  to 
afford  to  do  the  training  wage. 

This  is  really  a  compromise.  It  is  a 
reasonable  one.  It  is  one  that  will  get 
the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
that  many  would  like.  It  certainly 
would  be  one  to  show  a  good  gesture 
toward  the  President  who  has  tried  to 
stand  on  principle  and  do  what  he 
feels  is  right  here  while  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  save  Jobs  and  I  think  it 
is  a  win  for  everybody.  So  I  hope  our 
colleagues  will  consider  it. 

I  appreciate  the  leadership  of  the 
minority  leader  in  calling  this  up,  and 
I  hope  we  will  give  it  fair  and  adequate 
consideration.  I  urge  all  colleagues  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wiU  Just  take  a 
moment.  First  of  all.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  all  of  our  col- 
leagues for  their  cooperation  during 
the  course  of  this  debate.  We  have  had 
a  good  debate  and  a  good  discussion  on 
a  wide  variety  of  different  issues,  on 
the  impact  of  employment,  on  the 
impact  of  inflation,  on  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  minimum  wage  to  14 
million  Americans  and  their  families 
who  will  be  affected  by  the  proposal, 
the  substitute  which  has  been  accept- 
ed of  Senator  Graham  and  Senator 
Pbtor.  I  hope  this  particular  motion 
will  be  rejected.  I  luiow  the  majority 
leader  intends  to  have  a  vote  on  final 
passage  which  will  also  include  all  of 
the  other  amendments  which  have 
been  accepted.  It  will  give  an  opportu- 
nity for  our  colleagues  to  address  that 
particular  issue. 

I  think  we  have  come  a  long  way. 
This  is  a  different  measure  than  was 
reported  out  of  our  committee.  It  re- 


flects the  best  and  balanced  judgment 
of  a  variety  of  different  Members,  Re- 
publican and  Democrat  alike.  It  is  con- 
siderably different  from  the  measure 
that  the  President  had  indicated  he 
would  veto.  I  am  still  hopeful,  if  we 
are  able  to  get  a  strong  vote  this 
evening,  that  the  President  will 
change  his  mind  so  that  the  historical 
commitment  that  we  have  made  to  our 
fellow  Americans,  that  is.  if  you  are 
going  to  work  in  America  40  hours  a 
week  you  are  not  going  to  live  a  life- 
time in  poverty. 

I  again  thank  our  colleagues  for 
their  cooperation  and  I  hope  that  the 
motion  by  the  Senate  minority  leader 
will  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senate  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators,  we  are  now  at 
the  concluding  moments  of  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  speak  briefly  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  recommit.  Then  there 
will  be  a  vote  on  it,  and  I  hope  and 
expect  that  it  will  be  rejected,  and 
then  we  will  proceed  immediately 
thereafter  to  a  vote  on  final  passage. 
Is  that  the  Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  I  hope  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President,  let 
me  make  Jtist  a  few  brief  points.  In 
support  of  this  motion  the  argimient  is 
made  that  it  includes  amendments 
which  were  adopted  in  the  hours  that 
have  intervened  between  the  votes  on 
the  major  amendments  yesterday  and 
today.  Well,  of  course,  as  Senator  Ken- 
nedy has  pointed  out.  if  anyone  sup- 
ports those  amendments  that  have 
been  adopted,  they  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  them  on  final 
passage,  which  vote  will  occur  immedi- 
ately following  this  one. 

That  means  this  vote  is  identical  to 
the  vote  which  we  cast  yesterday  on 
the  Hatch  amendment.  As  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  has  made 
very  clear,  this  is,  in  his  words,  one 
last  chance  to  accept  the  President's 
package.  I  do  not  believe  anything  has 
occurred  between  4  o'clock  yesterday 
and  7  o'clock  today  that  would  cause  a 
single  Senator  to  change  his  or  her 
mind  on  that  question.  We  voted  this 
yesterday. 

I  urge  Senators  who  voted  against 
the  Hatch  amendment  yesterday  to 
cast  their  votes  today  in  a  consistent 
manner  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  the  American 
people  favor  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $5.05  an  hour,  an 
amoimt  consistent  with  the  loss  that 
poor  working  Americans  have  incurred 
through  the  effects  of  inflation  com- 
bined with  no  increase  in  the  mini- 
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mum  wage  for  8  years.  No  other  seg- 
ment of  the  American  population  has 
been  so  deprived  during  this  decade. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  a  27-percent  in- 
crease, and  indeed  it  is.  But  27  percent 
when  measured  against  the  loss  that 
poor  working  Americans  have  incurred 
as  a  result  of  the  effects  of  inflation  in 
this  decade  is  inadequate.  The  $4.55 
over  3  years  in  the  legislation  is  itself 
a  substantial  compromise,  a  significant 
compromise  and  will  leave  the  mini- 
mum wage  far  below  the  level  that  was 
intended  when  the  concept  of  mini- 
mum wage  was  first  accepted  in  our 
society  and  below  the  level  at  which  it 
was  throughout  its  existence  until  this 

So  I  say  simple  decency,  simple  fair- 
ness, ought  to  be  our  concern.  I  will 
make  one  final  point. 

We  are  experiencing  in  our  Nation  a 
dangerous  polarization  of  our  society 
on  the  basis  of  income  and  wealth. 
Those  at  the  very  top,  those  who  have 
the  highest  incomes  and  the  greatest 
wealth,  now  enjoy  a  proportion  of  that 
wealth  and  income  that  is  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  Those 
at  the  bottom  of  the  income  scale  have 
a  proportion  of  income  and  wealth 
that  is  the  smallest  that  it  has  been  at 
any  time  in  our  history. 

The  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  in  America  is  today  greater  than 
it  ever  has  been.  The  single  most  im- 
portant step  we  can  take— not  to  close 
that  gap,  because  no  one  step  will 
close  that  gap— to  prevent  that  gap 
from  growing  to  a  degree  that  is  dan- 
gerous to  stability  in  our  society  is  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage.  We  are 
now  arguing  over  30  cents  an  hour  for 
the  poorest  Americans  who  have  not 
had  an  increase  for  8  years.  I  think 
this  is  overdue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  motion  to  reconmiit,  and  for  the 
legislation  in  the  vote  that  immediate- 
ly follows. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senate  Republi- 
can leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  take 
1  minute.  I  know  it  is  late.  Members 
have  other  obligations. 

There  is  one  big  basic  difference, 
though.  The  President  will  sign  this 
proposal.  He  wiU  veto  the  other  one. 
So  if  you  want  a  minimum  wage— and 
I  am  for  an  increase  in  the  minimiun 
wage;  I  voted  for  increases  in  the  past. 
The  President's  costs  90  cents  out  of  a 
total  original  $1.35.  So  he  has  gone  a 
long  way  to  meet  the  demands  of 
those  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
bottom  line  is  what  will  he  sign?  In 
this  case,  I  have  it  on  pretty  good  au- 
thority that  it  is  not  going  to  be  any 
higher  than  $4.25. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  to 
help  a  million  senior  citizens  with  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Armstrong 
and  others.  We  have  an  opportunity 


here  to  clear  up  some  of  the  confusion 
in  section  89.  We  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  a  lot  of  other  things  that  have 
been  done  here  with  amendments  that 
have  been  accepted.  We  will  get  it 
signed.  That  is  the  difference.  Do  we 
want  an  issue  or  do  we  want  to  help 
those  people  that  the  majority  leader 
Just  referred  to? 

So  this  is  the  last  chance  maybe  this 
year.  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate. 
Some  said,  "Well,  the  President  should 
not  start  at  $3.95  or  $4.  Then  you 
could  have  negotiated  to  $4.25  and  ev- 
eryone would  have  claimed  victory." 
He  promised  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage.  Some  thought  maybe  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  might  be  a  better 
way  to  do  it.  He  promised  to  do  it.  He 
decided  this  Is  what  he  should  do 
based  on  the  advice  he  had  gotten— 
$4.25,  and  a  6-month  training  wage. 

I  want  to  say  in  the  best  way  I  can 
that  he  is  serious  about  it.  He  is  not 
going  to  pull  back  from  it.  If  we  want 
to  go  through  this  exercise  in  6 
months  from  now  or  60  days  from 
now,  that  is  up  to  the  majority.  But  I 
would  say  we  have  a  bill  here  that  will 
pass  the  House,  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  we  can  all  be  there  for  the 
signing  ceremony  in  10  days. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate? 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole] 
to  recommit  with  instructions. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  f 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  43, 
nays  56.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  38  Leg.] 
YEAS— 43 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Blnganuui 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Daschle 

DeConclnl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Durenberger 


Armstrong 

Bond 

Boren 

B06ChWltZ 

Bums 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenid 

Oam 

Gorton 

Gramm 


Orassley 

Hatch 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Humphrey 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kasaebaum 

Kasten 

liOtt 

Lusar 
Black 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 


Murkowski 

Nickles 

Pressler 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


NAYS-58 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Graham 

Harkin 

Hatfield 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Matsunaga 


Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

MltcheU 

Moynlhan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Wlrth 


NOT  voxmo-i 

Gore 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  35.  H.R.  2. 
the  House  companion  bill,  that  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  be  strick- 
en   

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  proceed  for  30  sec- 
onds.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  for  final  passage  of  the  minimum 
wage  compromise  because  I  believe  an 
increase  is  overdue.  I  prefer  the  Presi- 
dent's approach  on  this  issue.  I  believe 
in  the  6-months  training  period.  If  the 
conference  does  not  report  a  bill  as  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  the 
President  vetoes  it  I  will  support  the 
President's  veto. 

The  Senate  has  spent  5  days  debat- 
ing this  matter.  We  have  adopted  sev- 
eral amendments  that  have  improved 
the  overall  bill  and  that  will  benefit 
many  Americans.  As  amended,  this 
bill.  S.  4.  is  all  we  have.  It  is  time  we 
dispose  of  it  and  send  it  to  conference. 

If.  after  the  conferees  have  finished 
with  the  bill  and  it  is  still  unaccept- 
able to  the  President,  he  will  veto  it. 
He  has  made  that  clear.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, I  will  support  his  veto.  But  it  is 
time  to  pass  the  compromise  that  we 
have  spent  so  much  time  on.  send  it 
over  to  the  House,  hammer  out  a  con- 
ference report,  and  send  it  to  the 
President.  Let  us  give  the  conferees  a 
chance. 
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'  mo.  1 1— SOCIAL  SBCtnUTT 

Rcnamzirr  kaknincs  umit 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  once 
again.  I  express  my  support  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  Social  Security  earnings 
limitation.  That  is  why  I  voted  for  the 
Armstrong  amendment  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill,  which  raises  the  earn- 
ings limit  by  a  modest  $80  per  month. 
This  will  help  further  encourage  many 
valuable,  experienced  worlters  to 
remain  in  the  workforce.  It  will  also 
provide  some  relief  from  tax  inequities 
currently  imposed  on  older  Americans. 

The  retirement  earnings  test  was 
originally  designed  to  prevent  Social 
Security  benefits  from  becoming  an 
income  substitute  rather  than  the  sup- 
plement it  was  intended  to  be.  Ameri- 
cans who  continue  to  earn  income 
after  reaching  retirement  age  were 
Judged  to  require  smaller  Social  Secu- 
rity supplements.  However,  no  Ameri- 
can who  needs  both  benefits  and 
wages  to  make  ends  meet  should  be 
penalized  for  their  efforts  to  help  pay 
their  own  way.  Americans  of  every  age 
must  never  be  discouraged  from  re- 
maining productive  members  of  the 
work  force.  They  should  never  be  dis- 
couraged from  providing  for  the  costs 
of  their  own  retirement  needs. 

Raising  the  earnings  limitation  will 
help  restore  the  incentive  to  older 
Americans  to  continue  working  and 
contributing  to  our  economy  for  as 
long  as  they  are  willing  and  able.  This 
incentive  is  especially  important  now 
that  we  are  facing  a  contraction  in  the 
labor  pool.  The  experience  and  skill 
which  older  Americans  bring  to  the 
market  are  in  particularly  short 
supply. 

In  addition  to  keeping  essential  ex- 
perienced workers  active  in  our  econo- 
my, the  retirement  earnings  credit 
should  be  lifted  to  remove  an  excessive 
and  unfair  tax  burden  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  older  Americans.  For  senior 
wage  earners  who  exceed  the  current 
earnings  limit  of  $8,880  per  year,  a  50- 
percent  benefit  reduction  is  added  to  a 
15-percent  income  tax  burden,  a  7.5- 
percent  PICA  payment,  a  7.5-percent 
tax  on  Social  Security  benefits  and  a 
3.3-percent  tax  for  the  catastrophic 
health  program.  Younger  workers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  subjected  only  to 
the  income  tax  and  the  Social  Security 
tax.  Clearly,  older  workers  should  not 
receive  such  unequal  tax  treatment. 

I  do  have  one  reservation  about  the 
specific  amendment  before  us.  In 
order  to  meet  budget  requirements,  it 
contains  an  offset  of  revenue  loss  that 
could  adversely  affect  some  retirees  by 
eliminating  the  lump-sum-payments 
option  for  benefits  they  choose  to 
delay  receiving  while  they  continue  to 
work.  However,  I  believe  that  most  re- 
tirees in  fact  have  not  counted  on  the 
lump-sum  payment  and  thus  few 
people  would  be  affected.  In  any 
event,  it  would  not  affect  the  total 
amount  of  benefits  a  retiree  receives. 


And  for  those  who  continue  to  work, 
the  increase  in  the  earnings  limitation 
provided  by  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment will  allow  them  to  receive  higher 
retirement  benefits. 

I  would  also  like  to  respond  to  the 
argument  made  against  the  Armstrong 
amendment  that  it  should  have  been 
considered  first  by  the  Pinance  Com- 
mittee. The  fact  is  that  the  Pinance 
Committee  has  in  the  past  favorably 
reviewed  such  an  increase  in  the  earn- 
ings limit,  and  therefore  further 
review  by  the  committee  would  serve 
no  real  purpose. 

The  overall  benefits  of  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  working  senior  citizens 
make  a  compelling  case  for  its  enact- 
ment, and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

AMKNDMKirT  HO.  23— SBCTIOH  ■• 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
ported the  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  minimum  wage  bill  calling 
for  substantial  reform  or  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 89  of  the  Tax  Code.  Section  89 
was  designed  to  ensure  that  benefits 
which  are  paid  for  by  all  taxpayers, 
through  tax  deductions  allowed  to  em- 
ployers for  the  cost  of  providing  bene- 
fits, are  passed  on  equally  to  all  em- 
ployees. Although  the  principle  of  sec- 
tion 89  is  one  which  I  fully  support, 
the  compliance  requirements  and  pen- 
alties associated  with  the  law  as  writ- 
ten are  excessively  burdensome  to 
both  employers  and  employees.  In 
fact,  these  onerous  features  could 
have  the  opposite  effect  of  that  in- 
tended. Employers  may  even  eliminate 
benefit  plans  rather  than  provide 
them  more  equitably.  Por  these  rea- 
sons, I  support  substantial  reform  of 
section  89,  and  if  this  cannot  be 
achieved  in  a  timely  fashion.  I  believe 
we  must  consider  repealing  the  cur- 
rent law  and  returning  to  the  drawing 
board  on  this  issue. 

The  Senate  considered  a  second 
amendment  relating  to  section  89 
which  would  have  delayed  its  imple- 
mentation for  another  year.  I  voted  in 
October  1988  for  a  1-year  postpone- 
ment of  section  89.  and  I  will  support 
further  delay.  However,  unless  we  also 
require  major  reform  of  the  law,  delay 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  Business 
needs  delay  and  reform,  not  just  delay. 
Postponement  without  requirement  of 
the  necessary  reforms  would  serve 
only  to  take  pressure  off  the  Congress 
in  the  short-term,  and  would  do  noth- 
ing to  relieve  businesses  in  the  long- 
term.  That  is  why  I  voted  against 
waiving  the  budget  limits  in  order  to 
consider  the  Kasten  amendment. 

AMKHDIfXirT  NO.  3t— Ilfmif  AL  KCVBnTX  CODE 

SBcnoif  •• 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senator  Kastxr's  amend- 
ment to  delay  the  implementation  of 
Internal  Revenue  Code  section  89  for  1 
year,  in  order  for  Congress  to  write  a 
workable  alternative. 


E]arlier  today.  I  supported  Senators 
LoTT  and  Symms  amendments  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  sec- 
tion 89  ought  to  be  repealed  or  modi- 
fied. However,  that  amendment  did 
not  go  far  enough  in  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  the  business  conmiunity  that 
Congress  is  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  burdensome  tax  re- 
quirement. 

Section  89  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  enacted  as  part  of  the  tax  reform 
bill  of  1986  has  become  one  of  the 
most  pressing  matters  on  the  table  for 
the  101st  Congress. 

The  intent  of  the  1986  tax  legisla- 
tion, as  I  understood  it  at  the  time, 
was  to  preclude  the  use  of  employer 
provided  tax  deductible  health  insur- 
ance payments  as  a  effective  tax-free 
compensation.  It  prohibited  companies 
from  giving  their  highly  compensated 
employees  extra  deductible  health  in- 
surance benefits  that  were  not  avail- 
able to  the  remaining  majority  of  em- 
ployees. A  good  intention,  but  the  re- 
ality turns  out  to  be  nowhere  near  the 
original  idea. 

The  1988  technical  corrections  legis- 
lation required  IRS  to  issue  regula- 
tions implementing  the  section  89  pro- 
visions by  November  15,  1988.  Pour 
months  late  in  mid-March,  these  regu- 
lations finally  made  their  debut  along 
with  the  advice  from  the  IRS  for  the 
business  community  to  try  and  cope  as 
best  it  could  until  the  middle  of  the 
year  when  they  would  have  to  comply 
with  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  was,  to 
use  an  overworked  phrase,  too  little, 
too  late. 

The  business  community  is  waiting 
for  Congress  to  take  the  lead  and  get 
to  work  on  changing  this  onerous  and 
now.  effectively,  useless  provision.  Be- 
cause businessmen,  especially  smaller 
ones,  are  dropping  their  tax-favored 
health  and  other  benefit  plans  alto- 
gether. This,  surely,  was  not  our 
intent.  We  must  act  now  to  see  that 
implementation  of  this  provision  stops 
here  and  now  until  we  can  devise  a 
better  way  to  accomplish  our  objec- 
tive. 

AMKNDKKirr  NO.  33— SOCIAL  SICDHITY 
AMENDMXirr 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  colleague 
from  Colorado  prop>oses  to  lift  the  cap 
on  the  Social  Security  earnings  test.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  proposes 
to  lift  that  cap  from  $8,800  to  $9,800— 
$1,000  a  year— and  I  believe  that  is 
reasonable.  We  ought  to  be  encourag- 
ing those  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
65  and  70  who  want  to  work,  to  do  so 
without  fear  of  losing  their  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.  Perhaps  the  cap  ought 
to  be  lifted  more  than  the  proposed 
$1,000  a  year,  on  that  point  I  might 
agree  with  the  Senator. 

But  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it.  includes  a 
sense   of   the  Senate   provision   that 
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goes  far  beyond  a  liberalization  of  the 
cap.  The  bottom  line  of  that  nonbind- 
ing  provision  Is  that  by  supporting  the 
Armstrong  amendment,  it  could 
appear  that  I  believe  we  ought  to  do 
away  with  that  test  altogether. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  that  too  is  an 
idea  that's  time  has  come.  But,  I  am 
advised  that  the  Senate  has  not  con- 
ducted hearings  on  this  issue  since  the 
1983  amendments  became  law.  Be- 
cause of  that,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  commit  to  such  a  policy 
decision  at  this  time.  The  earnings  test 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Social 
Security  program  since  inception.  To- 
taUy  eliminating  it,  as  I  am  confident 
that  my  colleague  from  Colorado  is 
aware,  would  result  in  a  financial 
drain  on  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund.  What  is  the  economic  impact  of 
that?  No  one  here  today  has  answered 

that. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York,  who  is  clearly  an  expert  on 
Social  Security,  has  indicated  that  the 
offset  for  this  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
cut  in  Social  Security  benefits.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Pinance  Com- 
mittee has  indicated  that  it  is  a  cut  for 
100,000  elderly.  As  a  member  of  the 
Special  Aging  Committee,  I  am  con- 
cerned with  that  prospect. 

To  support  this  amendment,  with  its 
broad  implications,  has  been  a  diffi- 
cult decision.  I  understand  that  both 
the  AARP  and  the  National  Commit- 
tee to  Preserve  Social  Security  have 
indicated  their  strong  support  for  this 
amendment.  I  am  confident  that  that 
support  will  be  reflected  in  the  final 
vote  on  this  amendment.  But  it  was 
just  1  year  ago  that  Washington  based 
groups  representing  the  elderly  con- 
vinced both  bodies  of  Congress  that 
America's  elderly  wanted  a  catastroph- 
ic health  care  plan.  Members  respond- 
ed accordingly  and  look  what  has  hap- 
pened. When  I  return  to  Wisconsin  I 
am  constantly  reminded  that  Wiscon- 
sin's senior  citizens  did  not  fully  un- 
derstand that  package  and  many 
would  have  liked  to  have  been  directly 
informed  and  consulted  on  the  details 
of  the  biU.  The  time  to  discuss  these 
issues  is  before  voting  on  them,  not 
after  the  fact.  I  hope  that  we  can  exer- 
cise more  caution  in  considering  the 
larger  issue  of  totally  eliminating  the 
earnings  test.  ,...»». 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
limited  floor  debate  on  this  proposal. 
The  impacts  of  totally  eliminating  the 
earnings  test  have  not  been  fully  dis- 
cussed. WhUe  I  wUl  support  this 
amendment  to  lift  the  earnings  cap 
from  $8,800  to  $9,800,  I  want  to  state 

for  the  purposes  of  the  record,  that 
my  vote  does  not  In  any  way  imply  my 
support   for   totally   eliminating   the 

earnings  test.  As  a  matter  of  policy. 

Issues  of  this  significance  ought  to  be 

the  subject  of  hearings  and  extended 

debate. 


There  are  two  bills  relative  to  this 
issue  that  have  already  been  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress.  I  want  hear- 
ings on  those  measures  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  return  to  this  issue  after 
careful  study.  It  does  not  seem  appro- 
priate for  us  to  act  on  this  rider  as 
part  of  the  mlnlmimi  wage  bill.  I 
would  be  happy  to  consider  giving  It 
my  full  support  under  other  clrcum- 

This  has  been  a  difficult  decision, 
Mr.  President.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues from  New  York  and  Texas  for 
their  courage  and  leadership  on  these 
proposals.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMENDKEirT  NO.  33— THE  DAVIS-BACOH  ACT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
to  table  the  Nickles  amendment  for 
two  reasons.  First,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, it  is  bad  policy  to  chip  away  at 
the  protections  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  Davis-Bacon  is  crucial  both  to 
ensure  that  those  who  work  on  Gov- 
ernment projects  receive  adequate  and 
reasonable  wages,  and  to  ensure  that 
Government  work  is  performed  by 
skilled  and  qualified  workers.  If  we 
pay  employees  on  federally  funded 
construction  projects  less  than  locally 
prevailing  wages,  we  will  run  the  risk 
of  having  lower  quality  work  per- 
formed. It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  this 
could  mean  with  a  sensitive  mUltary 
Installation  or  a  crucial  health  re- 
search laboratory.  By  sharply  limiting 
the  application  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  this  amendment  is  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish. 

I  was  also  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  amendment  had  not  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee. Any  amendment  which  would  dra- 
matically affect  the  scope  and  reach  of 
a  legal  protection  as  important  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  scrutinized  by  the  Labor 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  this  Issue.  This  Is  hardly  the  way 
to  address  an  issue  of  this  importance. 
There  has  been  very  little  notice  or  se- 
rious study,  there  have  been  no  hear- 
ings on  this  proposal,  and  we  do  not 
even  have  the  benefit  of  any  com- 
ments or  recommendations  from  the 
administration  or  any  of  the  relevant 
agencies. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  add  my  voice  to  those  in  favor 
of  S.  4,  the  Minimum  Wage  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1989.  The  time  has  come  to 
enact  this  long  overdue  legislation  and 
to  move  on  to  other  issues.  After 
nearly  a  decade  of  relative  neglect,  our 
country  faces  mounting  human  re- 
source problems,  and  we  should  get  on 
with  the  task  of  resolving  them. 

The  steady  erosion  in  the  value  of 
the  minimum  wage  has  been  exhaus- 
tively documented,  and  I  will  only  cite 
a  few  of  the  essential  facts.  The  Feder- 
al minimum  has  been  stuck  at  $3.35 
for  8  years,  even  though  consumer 
prices  have  Increased  39  percent 
during  this  same  period.  Adjusted  for 
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Inflation,  the  value  of  the  minimum 
wage  Is  the  lowest  It  has  been  since 
1955.  A  worker  employed  full  time  at 
the  mlnlmvun  wage  now  earns  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  lift  a  family  of  three  above 
the  poverty  line.  Traditionally,  the 
minlTnnm  has  been  maintained  at  one- 
half  of  the  average  wage.  The  mini- 
mum is  now  equal  to  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  average.  I  believe  we  must 
maintain  the  principle  of  the  original 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  by  establish- 
ing a  meaningful  wage  floor  to  ensure 
all  working  Americans  a  fair  day's  pay 
for  a  fair  day's  work. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  remind 
ourselves  just  how  modest  this  legisla- 
tion is.  While  S.  4  would  go  a  long  way 
in  restoring  the  value  of  the  minimum 
wage.  It  still  falls  far  short  of  the  es- 
tablished benchmarks.  Increasing  the 
minimum  to  $4.65  by  1992  would  Still 
be  59  cents  below  its  1981  inflation-ad- 
justed value.  A  person  working  full 
time  at  the  minimum  wage  and  sup- 
porting a  family  of  three  would  still 
come  up  to  only  85.5  percent  of  the 
poverty  level.  The  1992  wage  floor 
would  still  fall  substantially  below  50 
percent  of  the  average  wage  bench- 
mark. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate,  we 
have  heard  opponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion argue  that  an  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  Will  result  In  sub- 
stantial job  losses.  But  the  claims  of 
job  losses  have  been  vastly  overstated. 
A  number  of  recent  studies  have  con- 
cluded that  a  minimum  wage  increase 
will  not  limit  new  jobs,  because  far 
fewer  workers  will  be  affected  than 
has  been  supposed.  One  significant 
reason  is  that  previous  studies  which 
predicted  substantial  job  losses  includ- 
ed In  their  analysis  States  that  already 
have  raised  minimum  wages  above  the 
Federal  minimum.  There  are  10  such 
States,  including  my  own  State  of 
Hawaii.  It  Is  significant  that  unem- 
ployment has  declined  or  remained 
stable  in  9  of  the  10  States  which  have 
raised  minimum  wages  above  the  Fed- 
eral minimum.  If  past  history  is  any 
guide.  It  Is  imllkely  that  an  Increase  In 
the  Federal  minimum  will  result  in 
any  increase  in  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate.  In  six  of  the  seven 
times  Congress  has  Increased  the  mini- 
mum wage,  employment  actually  went 

up. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  this  leg- 
islation have  argued  that  an  Increase 
In  the  Federal  minimum  wage  will 
have  an  inflationary  effect  on  the 
economy.  In  this  connection,  a  claim 
has  been  made  that  the  economy  Is 
now  overheated  and  therefore  vulnera- 
ble to  Inflation,  because  manufactur- 
ing activity  is  vigorous  and  because 
the  labor  market  is  tight.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  line  of  argument  overlooks 
two  important  countervailing  factors. 
First,  the  recent  growth  of  manufac- 
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tuning  output  has  been  lower  than  ex- 
pected. There  is  mounting  evidence 
that  recent  productivity  gains  have 
not  been  as  impressive  as  expected. 
Consequently,  there  Is  less  Inflation- 
ary pressure  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Second,  the  current  5.0  per- 
cent unemployment  rate  significantly 
understates  the  extent  of  underem- 
ployment in  the  economy.  The  under- 
statement results  from  the  fact  that 
the  official  unemployment  rate  does 
not  include  the  growing  number  of  dis- 
couraged workers  who  have  dropped 
out  of  the  labor  force,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  involuntarily  working  part 
time.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  current  5.0  percent  unemployment 
rate  is  generating  rather  minimal  in- 
flationary pressiire.  Given  these  facts, 
there  is  very  little  reason  to  believe 
that  the  modest  wage  Increase  contem- 
plated by  S.  4  will  set  off  any  infla- 
tionary spiral. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  opponents  of 
this  legislation  argue  that  increasing 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  will  hurt 
U.S.  competitiveness  In  global  trade 
competition  by  ultimately  pushing  up 
manufacturing  costs  to  unreasonable 
levels.  But,  as  management  experts 
like  Peter  Drucker  emphasize,  modem 
technology  has  reduced  direct  labor 
costs  to  less  than  10  percent  of  total 
product  value,  and  this  percentage  will 
decline  even  more  in  the  future.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  wage  levels 
are  rapidly  becoming  irrelevant  in 
world  competition.  It  is  productivity 
and  quality,  factors  which  are  the  de- 
rivatives of  managerial  competence, 
which  have  become  the  decisive  fac- 
tors. Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
Mr.  President— competition  in  global 
trade  increasingly  will  be  based,  not  on 
wage  differentials,  but  on  superior 
productivity,  technology,  and  human 
resources.  Beyond  this,  opponents  of 
Tninimiim  wage  legislation  tend  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  average  com- 
pensation in  the  economies  of  some  of 
our  principal  trading  competitors, 
such  as  Japan  and  West  Germany, 
now  exceed  average  compensation  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  this 
legislation,  it  is  Important  to  keep  in 
mind  the  socioeconomic  environment 
in  which  we  are  operating.  The  reality 
is  that,  during  the  past  decade  or  so, 
the  income  gap  between  the  richest 
and  poorest  segments  of  our  society 
has  grown  progressively  wider.  A  re- 
cently released  study  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  docu- 
ments that  the  average  income  of  the 
poorest  20  percent  of  all  persons  in  the 
United  States  fell  11  percent  in  real 
terms  from  1973  to  1987,  while  the  av- 
erage family  income  of  the  richest  20 
percent  rose  24  percent  over  the  same 
time  period.  The  administration 
glosses  over  this  disturbing  phenome- 
non by  citing  substantial  growth  in 
the  number  of  new  Jobs  during  the 


last  9  years.  But,  as  President  Rea- 
gan's Commission  on  Competitive- 
ness—the Young  Commission — con- 
cluded several  years  ago.  Job  growth 
means  little  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  Idnd  of  human  resource  invest- 
ment that  is  conducive  to  improving 
productivity.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  have  created  new  Jobs  without 
providing  the  requisite  investment  in 
the  tools  and  Incentives  to  make  the 
productivity  of  our  work  force  a  com- 
petitive advantage.  Consequently,  U.S. 
productivity  growth  has  lagged  during 
recent  years,  relative  to  other  devel- 
oped coimtries. 

There  is  no  question  that  improving 
our  productivity  growth  rate  will  re- 
quire a  flexible,  trained  work  force 
that  can  adapt  to  the  economic  change 
that  is  upon  us.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  Increase  productivity 
growth  if  large  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation live  in  poverty,  without  training 
or  economic  opportunity.  The  reasons 
for  the  growing  poverty  gap  are  com- 
plex, but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  decline  in  wages— made  possible,  in 
part,  by  the  dramatic  decline  in  the 
real  value  of  the  minimum  wage  since 
1981— has  been  a  significant  factor. 
Most  of  the  working  poor  have  earn- 
ings at  or  near  the  minimimi.  While 
increasing  the  minimum  is  only  one  of 
many  policy  Initiatives  that  are 
needed,  such  an  increase  will  do  more 
to  lift  working  poor  out  of  poverty 
than  any  other  Inunedlately  available 
measure.  Mr.  President,  let  us  enact 
this  modest  legislation  and  begin  the 
daunting  task  of  bringing  members  of 
the  working  poor  back  Into  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  whUe 
considering  S.  4,  the  minimum  wage 
bill,  we  have  debated  and  voted  on  sev- 
eral amendments,  the  majority  of 
which  passed  and  are  now  a  part  of 
the  bill.  I  supported  these  amend- 
ments, and  I  support  the  concepts 
behind  them. 

I  cosponsored  an  amendment  with 
Senator  Armstrong  to  raise  the  social 
security  earnings  limit  so  that  seniors 
will  gain  a  new  incentive  to  continue 
to  work  when  they  wish  to  do  so.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleagues  agreed 
with  us  and  passed  this  crucial  amend- 
ment. 

I  supported  the  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator BoscHwiTZ  to  expand  the  earned 
Income  tax  credit,  and  again,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  see  the  Senate  concur. 
I  supported  this  amendment  and  will 
continue  to  support  legislation  that 
extends  the  EITC  because  it  is  clearly 
the  best  way  to  help  the  working  poor. 

The  amendment  declaring  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  section  89  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  should  be  re- 
pealed was  Important.  And  the  amend- 
ment declaring  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Finance  Committee  should 
reconsider    the    catastrophic    health 


care  financing  mechanism  is  equally 
important. 

These  and  other  amendments  all  es- 
tablish Important  principles  not  relat- 
ed to  the  contest  over  minimum  wage 
legislation.  But  they  do  not  improve 
the  basic  minimum  wage  legislation 
and  so  I  still  cannot  support  S.  4. 

I  cannot  support  S.  4  because  it  still 
comes  down  to  a  question  of  Jobs.  The 
damage  done  by  S.  4— the  loss  of  Jobs 
that  will  occur  by  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $4.55  per  hour,  the  re- 
sulting inflation  and  Inflation-caused 
job  loss— all  of  this  wlU  do  much  more 
damage  than  the  good  which  can  be 
gained  by  an  increase  of  this  size  in 
the  minimum  wage.  And  so,  despite 
my  support  for  the  amendments  we 
have  passed  today,  I  must  vote  against 
S.  4. 

As  I  have  told  this  body  previously,  I 
support  President  Bush's  minimiim 
wage  proposal  which  would  raise  the 
rate  to  $4.25  per  hour.  I  hope  that  we 
will  eventually  pass  a  bill  that  raises 
the  minimum  wage  to  this  level  and 
Includes  a  training  wage. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today  is 
crucial  to  the  lives  and  well-being  of 
many  families.  In  fact,  the  nninimiim 
wage  has  been  a  fundamental  compo- 
nent of  America's  version  of  democrat- 
ic capitalism  for  over  50  years.  Yet.  in 
the  1980's  we  have  let  this  underpin- 
ning of  economic  Justice  deteriorate 
dramatically. 

The  Federal  minimum  wage  has  not 
increased  since  1981;  it  has  not  in- 
creased at  all  while  consumer  prices 
have  increased  40  percent.  If  the  mini- 
mum wage  had  been  increased  to 
maintain  its  1981  value,  it  would  now 
be  $4.68  an  hour,  not  $3.35  an  hour 
where  it  stands  today. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  bill  is  a  compromise.  The  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  the  Senate  con- 
sidered in  the  100th  Congress  would 
have  increased  the  level  to  $5.50  an 
hour  In  1992.  Our  action  today  will  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  to  a  level 
that  will  be  less  than  that  a  worker 
would  be  receiving  today  had  the  1981 
minimum  wage  level  simply  been  ad- 
Justed  for  inflation. 

Millions  of  workers  and  retirees,  in- 
cluding Social  Security  recipients, 
have  their  earnings  and  benefits  ad- 
justed aimually  through  COLA's.  But 
minimum  wage  workers,  those  at  the 
lowest  end  of  the  wage  scale  have  not 
had  their  earnings  adjusted  one  penny 
for  inflation  since  1981.  In  fact,  infla- 
tion has  given  them  a  real  wage  cut  of 
about  40  percent.  This  simply  is  not 
fair. 

A  fuU-time  worker  earning  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  today  stands  to 
earn  $6,968  in  a  year.  Just  over  $1,000 
above  the  poverty  level  for  a  single 
wage  earner  and  over  $5,000  below  the 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four.  Be- 
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tween  1959,  when  poverty  statistics 
first  were  collected,  and  1981,  the  min- 
imum wage  was  a  living  wage— a  full- 
time  minimum  wage  worker  earned,  on 
average,  just  over  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  threshold  for  a  three-person 
household. 

It  is  important  to  remind  ourselves 
about  who  earns  wages  at  the  mini- 
mum or  below  the  minimum.  In  1986, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  those  workers 
were  women,  and  over  70  percent  were 
over  20  years  of  age.  Ten  million 
female  heads  of  households  earn  the 
minimiiin  wage.  Increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  will  give  women,  and  their 
families,  better  lives. 

Some  argue  that  low-wage  jobs  will 
be  lost  if  the  minimum  wage  is  in- 
creased. This  is  a  grave  concern  to  me. 
The  administration's  analysis  con- 
cludes that  its  own  proposal  would 
lead  to  job  loss  of  about  250,000  work- 
ers. C30  estimates  an  increase  to 
$4.65  an  hour  could  costs  about 
125,000  jobs  annually.  CBO's  analysis 
did  not  take  the  expansion  in  tip 
credit  or  the  expansion  of  the  small 
business  exemption  into  account.  This 
means  that  even  if  one  were  to  accept 
the  CBO  estimate,  the  job  loss  would 
most  likely  be  well  below  100,000— 
below  half  of  what  the  administration 
finds  acceptable. 

CBO's  estimate,  like  those  of  most 
other  analysts,  is  based  on  labor 
market  data  only  through  1979.  The 
lack  of  timely  data  that  reflects 
changes  in  demographics  and  labor 
markets  is  a  serious  problem  in  esti- 
mating the  effects  of  changes  in  the 
tninimiifti  wage.  In  fact,  it  makes  any 
credible  effort  to  estimate  job  loss  and 
duration  almost  meaningless. 

Frankly,  it  is  imperative  that  data  be 
collected  which  can  provide,  once 
again,  a  sound  basis  for  decisions  relat- 
ing to  the  minimum  wage  and  its 
impact.  For  this  reason,  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  S.  4,  which  the  Senate 
accepted,  which  authorizes  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Labor  to  conduct  surveys 
and  research  on  the  characteristics  of 
minimum  wage  employment  and  the 
impact  of  increasing  and  modifying 
the  minimum  wage. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  the  increased  minimum 
wage  on  business.  E^'en  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  few  businesses  can  find 
workers  at  the  minimum  wage,  there 
will  be  some  pressure  on  labor  costs 
because  of  the  increase.  For  this 
reason,  today  I  introduced  legislation 
to  permanently  extend  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit  and  to  index  the  wage 
available  for  the  credit  to  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage. 

The  TJTC  is  more  generous  for  the 
employing  firm  than  the  subminimvun 
wage  when  an  eligible  worker  is  hired; 
it  Is  targeted  at  those  who  need  the 
most  assistance  getting  their  first  job; 
and  indexing  means  that  the  value  of 


the  credit  will  increase  as  the  mini- 
mum wage  increases. 

In  States  like  Massachusetts,  where 
entry  level  jobs  usually  pay  well  above 
the  minimum  wage,  a  subminimum 
wage  does  little  to  help  out  employers. 
The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  does  sub- 
sidize the  wages  of  eligible  employees 
while  they  acquire  work  skills  and 
become  more  productive.  At  the  same 
time,  the  employees  are  paid  market 
wages,  not  the  lower  subminimum 
wage. 

The  final  version  of  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today  incorporates  an 
amendment,  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor,  important  to  computer  profession- 
als and  the  computer  industry.  This 
provision  requires  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  revise  its  definition  of 
"professional"  as  applied  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  so  that 
those  computer  programmers,  systems 
analysts,  and  similar  technical  workers 
who  work  as  freelance  experts 
through  personnel  brokers  would  be 
exempted  from  the  overtime  provi- 
sions. This  change  recognizes  that  the 
world  has  changed  since  DOL  msuie  its 
ruling  16  years  ago  that  these  highly 
trained  technicians  were  not  profes- 
sionals. Its  enactment  will  allow  Mas- 
sachusetts' high-technology  industries 
to  remain  flexible  and  competitive. 

Finally,  S.  4,  as  amended,  includes  a 
provision  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Vermont,  which  excludes  work- 
ers in  remedial  education  programs 
from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
FLSA.  This  provision  addresses  the 
very  real  need  for  private  industry  to 
assist  its  workers  acquire  the  basic 
skills  and  education  they  need  to  per- 
form their  jobs  productively.  If  we  are 
to  compete  effectively  in  international 
markets,  our  work  force  needs  to  be 
well  educated  and  well  trained.  Busi- 
ness must  help  in  this  effort,  with  the 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  par- 
ents, labor,  and  State  and  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  to  re- 
quire an  increase  in  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage. 

Raising  the  minimimi  wage  is  impor- 
tant to  millions  of  American  workers 
attempting  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  The  minimum  wage 
is  now  $3.35,  the  rate  at  which  it  was 
set  in  1981.  The  minimum  wage  has 
lost  one-fourth  of  its  purchasing 
power  to  inflation  since  1981.  While 
the  minimimi  wage's  purchasing  power 
has  fluctuated  considerably  over  time, 
it  is  less  today  than  at  any  time  since 
the  mid-1950's.  A  full-time  worker  paid 
$3.35  an  hour  earns  less  than  $7,000  a 
year.  weU  below  the  $11,611  poverty 
level  for  a  family  of  four. 

The  decline  in  the  real  purchasing 
power  of  the  minimum  wage  has  cre- 
ated a  disturbing  paradox.  At  today's 
level,  in  over  half  of  the  States,  some- 
one working  f uU  time  at  the  minimum 


wage  would  earn  less  than  if  they  had 
gone  on  welfare.  If  we  truly  want  to 
create  incentives  to  get  people  off  wel- 
fare, then  we  must  provide  them  with 
good  jobs  at  a  livable  wage. 

As  well  as  falling  behind  in  purchas- 
ing power,  the  minimum  wage  also  has 
fallen  as  a  share  of  wages.  After  hover- 
ing around  50  percent  of  average 
hourly  earnings  iii  private  nonagricul- 
tural  industries  during  the  1950's  and 
1960's,  the  minimum  wage  averaged 
just  over  45  percent  in  the  1970's.  By 
1985.  it  had  declined  to  about  39  per- 
cent of  average  wages. 

The  legislation  we  consider  today  re- 
stores fairness  and  effectiveness  to  our 
minimum  wage  policy  by  increasing 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  in  a  gradu- 
al way  from  $3.35  per  hour  to  $3.85 
per  hour  in  1990.  and  to  $4.25  per  hour 
in  1991.  After  January  1.  1992,  the 
minimiun  wage  will  be  set  at  not  less 
than  $4.55  an  hour.  This  incremental 
increase  should  not  impose  any  undue 
hardship  on  employers.  Additionally, 
the  legislation  includes  a  60-day  train- 
ing wage  period.  From  then  on  it 
would  be  set  at  85  percent  of  the  appli- 
cable wage.  The  training  wage  would 
apply  only  to  a  first  time  hire.  The 
benefits  of  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  far  outweigh  any  disadvantages. 
The  increase  will  help  a  great  number 
of  working  men  and  women  in  New 
Mexico  and  elsewhere. 

There  is  also  a  concern  that  raising 
the  minimum  wage  will  hurt  our  inter- 
national competitiveness.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  action  will  raise  our  labor 
costs  relative  to  our  competitors  and 
thereby  price  American  products  out 
of  the  global  marketplace.  This  argu- 
ment is.  I  believe,  a  mistaken  view  of 
how  the  world  really  works  and  how  to 
solve  our  competitiveness  problems. 
America  cannot  maintain  its  position 
in  the  world  economy  by  lowering  our 
living  standards  and  becoming  a  low 
wage  country.  There  are  too  many  na- 
tions already  using  that  strategy  for 
lis  to  win  in  that  game.  Nor  should  we 
even  try  that  plan.  America  became  an 
economic  power  through  productivity 
growth  and  ever-improving  worker 
skills,  not  through  cheap  labor.  Invest- 
ing in  our  human  resources  is  the  path 
to  greater  economic  competitiveness, 
not  refusing  to  pay  a  livable  wage. 

According  to  the  New  Mexico  De- 
partment of  Labor,  an  estimated 
108,000  New  Mexico  citizens  will  bene- 
fit from  this  legislation.  A  substantial 
sector  of  New  Mexico's  economy  is 
service  oriented.  As  you  know,  this  is 
the  area  where  a  substantial  number 
of  positions  pay  the  minimum  wage. 
Additionally,  this  increase  in  minimum 
wage  wiU  positively  benefit  our  farm 
workers  in  New  Mexico's  seasonal  agri- 
cultural economy. 

There  is  a  concern  that  a  minimum 
wage  increase  would  lay  an  inequitable 
burden  on  business.  However,  history 
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has  proven  otherwise.  An  increase  In 
the  mtntmiim  wage  Is  not  an  entirely 
new  phenomenon  for  American  busi- 
nesses. The  minimum  wage  was  raised 
several  times  since  1949.  Each  time, 
numerous  business  organizations  and 
economists  were  in  strong  opposition. 
Yet  it  is  apparent  from  the  employ- 
ment data  that  the  adverse  conse- 
quences predicted  never  came  to  pass. 

Critics  of  this  legislation  also  claim 
that  an  increase  in  minimum  wage  will 
hiut  youth  employment  and  do  little 
to  help  the  working  poor.  This  is  in- 
correct. In  the  United  States,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  69  percent  of  workers 
earning  less  than  $4.55  were  adults 
over  20  years  of  age— while  only  about 
31  percent  were  youth.  Clearly,  it  is 
also  the  working  poor  that  are  earning 
the  minimum  wage,  not  just  middle- 
class  teenagers  with  a  summer  of  after 
school  jobs  as  some  of  my  colleagues 
would  claim. 

In  fact,  many  of  those  earning  the 
minimum  wage  are  single,  working 
mothers.  It  Is  the  tragedy  of  this 
Nation  that  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
of  the  low-income  groups  are  our 
single  working  mothers.  I  would  chal- 
lenge any  of  my  colleagues  to  try  to 
live  on  the  current  minimum  wage— let 
alone  support  their  children  on  this 
Income. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  the 
working  poor  is  a  serious  one  in  this 
country.  Many  people  hold  the  mistak- 
en view  that  the  poor  are  all  on  wel- 
fare—not working.  This  Is  incorrect.  In 
New  Mexico.  20.000  of  the  47.000  fami- 
lies below  the  poverty  level  can  be 
classified  as  working  poor  with  at  least 
the  head  of  household  employed.  Na- 
tionally, almost  half  of  the  households 
below  the  poverty  line  are  working 
poor— almost  5.5  million  households 
where  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  even 
more  members  of  the  household  are 
wage  earners  but  still  cannot  break 
above  the  poverty  level.  In  fact,  there 
are  almost  1.3  million  households  in 
this  country  where  two  people  work 
simply  to  attain  the  mean  income  of 
about  $6,300  per  year.  I  would  chal- 
lenge amy  of  my  colleagues  to  live 
alone  on  $6,300  per  year. 

There  are  over  8.4  million  American 
workers  living  below  the  poverty  level, 
people  who  are  working  hard  but  still 
finding  it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 

The  plight  of  the  working  poor  is 
also  acute  in  my  home  state  of  New 
Mexico.  Over  225,000  New  Mexicans 
who  are  either  employed  or  looking 
for  a  Job  are  living  at  or  below  the  pov- 
erty level— almost  one-third  of  my 
State's  civilian  work  force  is  living  in 
poverty. 

Based  on  these  statistics,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  we  understand  the  connec- 
tion between  the  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  protecting  the  working 
poor.  The  minimum  wage  is  the  bul- 
wark of  protection  for  the  working 


poor,  especially  for  working  single 
mothers. 

Mr.  President,  fairness  and  equity 
dictate  that  we  must  protect  our  work- 
ers from  laboring  under  poverty 
wages.  This  legislation  helps  assure 
such  protection. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  support  S.  4.  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  destination  de- 
scribed by  this  legislation  is  good  and 
worthy  of  the  risks  attached  to  getting 
there.  However,  I  have  also  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  manner  by 
which  we  will  arrive  at  this  destination 
is  unsatisfactory  and  is  acceptable  to 
me  only  because  there  seems  to  be  no 
satisfactory  alternative. 

First  of  all,  permit  me  to  observe 
that  minimum  wage  is  simply  a  rule  of 
doing  business.  It  is  not  a  program  for 
the  poor  or  for  business.  It  is  not  a 
guarantee  that  employers  will  be  fair 
or  successful.  Nor  will  it  guarantee 
that  workers  will  be  productive  and 
honest. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  rules.  We  are  a 
Nation  that  tries  to  shape  the  lan- 
guage of  our  rules  so  that  a  society  of 
individuals  can  achieve  a  desirable 
result  while  permitting  the  individuals 
themselves  to  satisfy  rational  self-in- 
terest. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  at  times  made  this  an  issue  of  ad- 
vocacy on  behalf  of  the  working  poor. 
His  advocacy  on  behalf  of  our  use  of 
standards  of  fairness  and  justice  as 
well  as  numerical  measurements  of 
GNP  has  made  this  a  better  world.  He 
is  not  only  pursuasive  with  his  argu- 
ments but  he  is  powerful  with  his  abil- 
ity to  influence  the  course  of  events  in 
this  body. 

His  advocacy,  in  fact,  produced  a  no- 
table convert:  F*resident  George  Bush, 
who  committed  during  the  campaign 
to  raising  the  Nation's  minimum  wage. 
Now,  the  Senator  of  Massachusetts, 
the  fighting  defender  of  America's 
workers,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  great  defender  of 
the  status  quo,  are  separated  by  a 
mere  30  cents  and  a  few  difficult  to 
understand  details  regarding  a  train- 
ing wage. 

While  I  applaud  this  advocacy  and 
am  grateful  for  its  converts,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  merely  an  issue  of  fairness. 
I  believe  this  rule  change  will  have  im- 
pacts on  the  behavior  of  small  busi- 
ness owners,  and  upon  their  employ- 
ees. I  believe  we  must  give  full  consid- 
eration to  these  impacts.  Fxirther,  I 
believe  that  this  consideration  will 
show  why  the  manner  in  which  this 
increase  is  achieved  must  be  avoided  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  partner  in  a 
medium-size  business  that  employs 
people  at  the  minimum  wage.  Al- 
though their  numbers  are  small,  the 
numbers  of  people  whose  hourly  wage 
is  between  the  existing  minimum  wage 


and  the  new  minimum  wage  is  much 
larger. 

I  was  also  actively  involved  with  this 
business  the  last  time  minimum  wage 
was  increased.  Significantly,  that  in- 
crease was  also  about  50  percent  with 
a  multiyear  phase-in. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  have  concluded  that  this  Nation 
needs  a  minimum  wage.  The  argiunent 
that  we  do  not  is  based  on  wishful 
thinking.  Those  who  propose  a  total 
elimination  would  never  propose  a  50- 
percent  reduction.  They  know  what 
would  happen,  economically  and  po- 
litically. People  would  be  paid  less  at 
the  entry  level  and  there  would  be 
fewer  Senators  proposing  such  things 
again. 

Having  arrived  at  a  point  that  we 
should  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
$4.55  and  indicating  that  I  will  support 
the  proposed  increase.  I  must  also 
offer  a  critical  analysis  of  what  will 
happen  once  this  rule  is  changed. 
Even  if  we  were  to  end  up  with  the 
slightly  lower  level  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Bush,  my  criticism  of  what  we 
are  doing  remains  the  same. 

We  should  not  pass  such  large  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  that  a 
phased-in  plan  is  needed  to  "soften 
the  blow."  Rather,  we  should  increase 
the  wage  by  a  much  more  modest 
amount  on  an  annual  basis.  Please,  do 
not  conclude  that  I  believe  the  mini- 
mum wage  should  be  indexed;  it 
should  not.  It  is  the  long  delay  fol- 
lowed by  a  sharp  increase  which  pro- 
duces the  following  undesirable  re- 
sults: 

First,  the  percentage  increases  are 
large.  They  are  15  percent  in  1990.  10 
percent  in  1991.  and  8  percent  in  1992. 
For  businesses  that  have  most  of  their 
employees  earning  less  than  $6  per 
hour  the  total,  annual  increase  in 
labor  cost  will  be  approximately  6  per- 
cent. This  means  that  businesses  will 
begin  their  planning  for  the  next  3 
years  assuming  a  major  increase  in 
their  costs  which  is  the  direct  result  of 
Government  action.  I  assure  you  that 
the  fairness  arg\mient  loses  its  impact 
under  these  circimistances. 

Second,  there  are  three  choices 
which  are  available  to  the  business: 
raise  prices,  become  more  efficient  so 
as  to  lower  labor  costs,  or  to  reduce 
profits.  It  cannot  be  ignored  that  all 
three  of  these  actions— a  combination 
of  which  will  likely  be  used— are  made 
more  drastic  when  the  increases 
exceed  the  cost  of  living. 

Third,  when  we  pass  laws  that  re- 
quire annual  increases  for  the  next  3 
years,  the  impact  on  the  business  and 
on  the  employee  is  as  if  we  have  in- 
dexed the  wage.  Employees  develop  an 
expectation  that  a  wage  increase  will 
occur  every  January  1  even  if  personal 
performance  does  not  justify  the  in- 
crease. Although  Government  has 
grown  accustomed  to  such  bad  habits, 
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small  businesses  have  not.  At  the 
small  business  level  where  the  risk  of 
the  entrepreneur  is  essential,  this 
would  not  be  good  for  the  American 
economy  which  depends  upon  irmova- 
tion  and  independent  discovery. 

Fourth,  payroll  taxes,  which  are  now 
approximately  11  percent  of  gross 
wages,  will  be  increased  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  change.  It  is  another 
well  disguised  tax  increase. 

There  are  other  adverse  conse- 
quences which  are  worth  noting.  Day 
care  centers  and  head  start  programs 
will  have  difficulty  passing  on  in- 
creased costs.  Thus,  we  will  be  hurting 
many  who  we  want  to  help. 

Mr.  President,  in  casting  my  vote  for 
this  increase  I  have  given  substantially 
more  weight  to  my  concern  for  fair- 
ness and  equity  than  to  economic  con- 
siderations. In  presenting  this  testimo- 
ny I  want  to  make  certain  those  eco- 
nomic considerations  are  not  ignored. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  support  S.  4,  the 
Minimum  Wage  Restoration  Act  of 
1989.  This  legislation  will  provide  a 
long  overdue  raise  in  the  current  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  of  $3.35  per  hour 
and  a  much-needed  adjustment  in  the 
small  business  exemption. 

When  Congress  first  enacted  a  wage 
floor  in  1938,  it  did  so  in  order  to 
ensure  that  working,  productive  Amer- 
icans receive  a  wage  that  is  sufficient 
to  sustain  them.  In  other  words.  Con- 
gress wanted  to  secure  a  minimum 
wage  sufficient  to  keep  working  Amer- 
icans out  of  poverty,  particularly  be- 
cause it  is  these  low-wage,  marginal 
employees  who  are  least  able  to  nego- 
tiate a  decent  wage  with  their  employ- 
ers. Unfortunately,  the  current  $3.35 
minimum  wage  does  not  accomplish 
the  goal  raising  working  Americans 
out  of  poverty,  nor  does  the  $4.55  level 
contained  in  this  bill.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  minimum  wage  should  be  the 
only  tool  used  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  combat  poverty,  but  at  least 
an  Increase  to  $4.55  per  hour  will  move 
us  in  the  direction  of  ensuring  a  more 
livable  wage. 

For  the  last  8  years,  this  country  has 
experienced  record  economic  growth. 
Our  average  incomes  have  increased; 
inflation  is  under  control;  interest 
rates  have  declined;  unemployment 
has  declined.  And  yet  we  have  failed  to 
change  the  minimum  wage  to  reflect 
that  growth  and  the  increased  costs 
that  have  occurred  during  that  time. 
S.  4  will  restore  some  of  the  value  of 
the  minimum  wage  that  has  eroded  in 
the  last  8  years  by  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  three  yearly  40-cent-per- 
hour  increases  beginning  October  1, 
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Mr.  President,  opponents  of  this  leg- 
islation argue  that  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  minimimi  wage  wiU  cause 
a  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  and  job  op- 
portunities. Perhaps  if  Congress  had 
been  doing  its  job  and  had  made  some 


adjustments  in  the  minimum  wage 
during  the  last  8  years,  however,  the 
effects  of  this  legislation  would  not  be 
nearly  as  severe  as  the  opponents 
claim.  And,  I  am  not  convinced  that  S. 
4  will  have  such  adverse  affects.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  now  is  the  best 
time  to  increase  the  minimimi  wage, 
because  we  have  just  received  good 
news  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  the  national  unemployment  rate 
has  dropped  to  5  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  wage  increases  in- 
cluded in  S.  4,  this  bill  also  contains  a 
simplification  and  increase  in  the 
small  business  exemption.  Currently, 
small  businesses  with  annual  gross 
sales  of  less  than  $362,500  per  year  are 
exempt  from  the  minimum  wage  re- 
quirements of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  However,  just  as  the  mini- 
mum wage  has  eroded  over  the  last  8 
years,  so  has  the  value  of  the  small 
business  exemption.  I  am  pleased  that 
S.  4  raises  the  small  business  enter- 
prise test  to  exempt  firms  with  annual 
gross  sales  of  less  than  $500,000  per 
year,  and  that  the  bill  includes  a  much 
needed  simplification  of  the  small 
business  exemption  by  eliminating  sev- 
eral of  the  separate  enterprise  tests.  It 
should  now  be  much  less  confusing  for 
small  employers  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  are  subject  to  the  mlnl- 
mimi  wage  and  overtime  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  And.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  small  enterprise 
exemption  will  sdso  provide  relief  to 
those  firms,  particularly  in  rural  areas, 
that  may  be  most  affected  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

The  third  main  component  of  the 
Minimimi  Wage  Restoration  Act  is  the 
training  wage.  And  it  is  this  new  initia- 
tive that  causes  me  great  concern.  The 
training  wage  provision  allows  employ- 
ers to  pay  a  wage  of  85  percent  of  the 
minimum  for  up  to  2  months  to  those 
employees  working  in  their  first  job. 
These  2  months  of  employment  are 
deemed  to  be  a  training  period,  during 
which  time  the  employee  receives  only 
on-the-job  training. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated 
before  I  oppose  a  subminimum  wage, 
and  I  disagree  with  those  who  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  the  so-called  train- 
ing wage.  The  measure  before  us  does 
not  require  employers  to  provide  spe- 
cific training.  However,  unlike  other 
training  wage  proposals  we  have  de- 
bated recently,  this  one  only  applies  to 
new  entrants  into  the  work  force.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  there  is  an  in- 
herent training  element  and  learning 
process  that  the  new  entrant  acquires 
in  his  or  her  first  job.  In  that  sense  I 
believe  an  employer  should  be  allowed 
to  pay  a  modest  wage  differential  to  a 
new  entrant  who  must  leam  certain 
basic  rules  and  disciplines  about  oper- 
ating in  the  professional  workplace. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  am  willing 
to  support  this  2-month  first-hire 
training  wage.  However,  I  can  do  so 
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only  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  tem- 
porary and  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  report  to  Congress  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  training  wage 
after  the  wage  had  expired. 

In  addition  to  my  reservations  over 
the  training  wage  portion  of  S.  4,  I  am 
concerned  with  the  overall  impact  of 
the  bill  on  rural  areas  and  areas  of 
high  unemployment  in  this  country.  I 
see  the  debate  over  whether  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  as  a  regional  issue 
rather  than  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  the 
rural  area  that  generally  experiences  a 
higher  rate  of  unemployment,  has  a 
lower  cost  of  living  and  has  lower  aver- 
age income  levels  than  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  I  had  originally  intended  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  provide  a  wage 
differential  for  rural  areas  and  areas 
of  high  unemployment.  Unfortunate- 
ly, comprehensive  data  on  which  to 
base  a  sound  proposal  does  not  exist. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  has  adopted  my  amendment  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  con- 
duct a  study  on  the  impact  of  increas- 
ing the  Federal  minimum  wage  on 
rural  areas  and  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. This  study  will  provide  us 
with  relevant  data  suid  comments  re- 
garding the  feasability  of  enacting  a 
rural  differential,  which  will  be  critical 
to  future  minimum  wage  debates. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Senate 
has  agreed  to  my  amendment  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  revise 
the  definition  of  professional  employ- 
ee as  it  relates  to  computer  program- 
mers, systems  analysts,  and  software 
engineers.  Under  section  13(a)(1)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  "profes- 
sional employees"  are  currently 
exempt  from  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  requirements  of  the  act.  Pro- 
fessionals are  defined  as  employees 
whose  work  is  predominantly  intellec- 
tual and  varied  in  character.  However, 
employees  in  the  computer  field  are 
not  considered  professionals,  because  a 
1973  ruling  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determined  that  the  variation  in 
standards  and  academic  requirements 
in  the  computer  sciences  was  too 
great.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
computer  science  field  has  advanced 
dramatically  over  the  last  16  years; 
therefore,  I  am  glad  that  my  col- 
leagues agree  it  is  time  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  review  the  definition  of  profes- 
sional employee  as  it  relates  to  high 
skilled  computer  programmers,  sys- 
tems analysts  and  software  engineers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  acting 
today  to  raise  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  from  the  current  $3.35  per  hour 
to  $4.55  per  hour  by  1991.  Because  the 
$3.35  wage  level  has  remained  un- 
changed since  1981,  this  legislation  is 
vital  for  the  restoration  of  some  sense 
of  equity  to  those  Americans  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  wage  ladder.  It  is 
not  a  perfect  bill,  but  I  support  S.  4  as 
the  best  option  available  to  this  Sena- 
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tor  today.  As  I  prepare  to  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  am  sincerely  dis- 
appointed knowing  that  it  will  be 
vetoed  and  that  the  long  overdue  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  will  be 
delayed  once  again.  I  only  hope  that 
Congress  and  the  administration  will 
be  able  to  reach  agreement  on  an  ac- 
ceptable increase  in  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  and  training  wage  soon. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  opportu- 
nity has  always  been  the  engine  of  our 
society.  When  Americans  are  greeted 
by  a  horizon  filled  with  possibility 
they  respond  to  every  challenge  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  Americans 
who  rise  to  meet  the  daily  challenges 
of  their  workplace  deserve  the  guaran- 
tee of  a  fair  day's  pay  at  a  decent  liva- 
ble wage.  This  guarantee  provides  an 
opportunity  and  an  incentive  for  self- 
improvement.  We  all  benefit  when  in- 
comes are  sufficient  to  allow  workers 
to  apply  their  own  wages  toward  im- 
proving their  own  well-being. 

Since  1981,  when  the  minimum  wage 
was  last  increased,  consumer  prices 
have  risen  by  more  than  40  percent. 
The  proposed  increase  will  not  even 
fully  restore  the  minimum  wage  to  the 
value  it  had  in  1981.  This  proposal  is 
not  an  excessive  windfall,  but  truly  a 
minimum  standard  for  a  fair  wage. 

E^'ery  time  that  the  Congress  has  in- 
creased the  minimum  wage,  there 
have  been  dire  predictions  that  these 
Increases  would  cause  widespread  un- 
employment. In  every  case,  these  pre- 
dictions have  been  wrong.  In  this  in- 
stance as  well,  the  administration's  Job 
loss  statistics  are  overblown.  Their  cal- 
culations do  not  account  for  the  fact 
that  12  States,  including  California. 
have  already  raised  their  minimum 
wage.  Nor  do  the  administration's  esti- 
mates include  the  expanded  exemp- 
tions for  small  businesses  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  blUs.  Finally,  our 
labor  force  is  currently  shrinking 
m^fc'Tig  extensive  job  loss  a  remote 
possibility. 

In  order  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
minimum  wage  earners  and  offset 
even  marginal  Job  losses,  we  have  in- 
cluded a  60-day  training  wage.  The  ad- 
ministration's own  Labor  Department 
statistics  show  that  30  days  is.  on  aver- 
age, sufficient  to  provide  for  any 
meaningful  training.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  of  a  6-month  training 
wage  is  excessive  and  would  severely 
harm  the  52  percent  of  minimum  wage 
earners  whose  Jobs  tend  to  turn  over 
within  6  months.  Also,  employers 
could  be  tempted  by  a  6-month  sub- 
wage  to  chum  workers  to  maintain 
lower  wage  costs. 

If  the  American  dream  means  any- 
thing, it  is  that,  when  a  man  or  woman 
goes  out  and  takes  a  Job  and  works  at 
it  day  in  and  day  out.  that  person 
should  bring  home  a  decent  wage.  Too 
many  Americans  today  work  without 
the  guarantee  of  a  tnily  decent  and 
fair  day's  wage.  A  failure  to  provide  a 


rpjniwiiim  wage  increase  will  perpet- 
uate this  injustice. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  intended  to  provide 
fulltime  workers  with  an  income  level 
adequate  to  meet  the  basic  necessities. 
The  current  minimum  wage  of  $3.35 
an  hour  does  not  achieve  this  goal. 

The  $3.35  an  hour  in  effect  in  1981  is 
only  worth  $2.60  an  hour  in  1988  dol- 
lars, a  decline  in  purchasing  power  of 
almost  30  percent.  The  legislation  we 
are  passing  today  is  a  reasonable  step 
toward  returning  the  minimum  wage 
to  a  livable  wage  and  restoring  the 
buying  power  which  has  been  eroded 
by  inflation.  For  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans currently  earning  the  minimum 
wage,  a  full-time  job  means  less  than 
$7,000  a  year.  It  is  ironic  that  this  de- 
cline in  purchasing  power  has  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time  that  the 
wealthiest  Americans  have  significant- 
ly increased  their  shtu'e  of  the  Na- 
tion's Income. 

There  is  a  widespread,  but  inaccu- 
rate, perception  that  only  young 
people  are  working  for  the  minimum 
wage.  We  are  often  reminded  that  58 
percent  of  minimum  wage  earners  are 
less  than  25  years  old.  However,  it  is 
not  true  that  anyone  under  25  is 
young  and  doesn't  really  earn  a  livable 
wage.  Many  people  younger  than  25 
years  old  are  struggling  to  support 
families  on  that  $3.35  &n  hour.  They 
may  be  single  mothers,  or  they  may  be 
learning  a  skill  with  hopes  of  a  promo- 
tion, but  they  are  working  and  trying 
to  better  themselves.  Yet  we've  penal- 
ized that  initiative  by  falling  to  have 
the  minimum  wage  keep  pace  with  in- 
flation. So,  most  of  the  people  making 
the  minimum  wage  are  not  Just  work- 
ing for  movie  money  or  stereo  money. 
A  huge  number  of  them  are  working 
for  making  ends  meet  money. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  was  first  being 
debated.  President  Roosevelt  stated: 

Our  Nation,  so  richly  endowed  with  a  ca- 
pable and  industrious  population,  should  be 
able  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  Insuring  to 
all  our  able-body  men  and  women  a  fair 
day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  is 
a  reasonable  way  of  helping  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  declare  my  support  for  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  minimum 
wage.  An  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  will  give  a  needed  boost  to  many 
of  our  poorest  paid  workers,  and  will 
take  an  important  step  toward  helping 
move  low-paid  workers  out  of  poverty. 

Yet,  I  believe  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  should  be  done  so  with 
some  caution,  and  recognition  of  the 
broader  picture  of  how  we  can  help 
the  working  poor. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  our 
Nation's  best  program  for  helping  the 
working  poor— a  strong,  vibrant,  and 
growing  economy  that  is  producing  Job 


opportunities.  Strong  Job  growth  gives 
low-skilled,  low-paid  workers  what 
they  need  the  most— the  opportunity 
to  improve  their  work  skills  and  work 
experience  and  improve  their  earn- 
ings. 

In  my  State  of  New  Mexico,  workers 
have  been  benefiting  from  this  Job 
growth  even  though  times  are  still 
tough.  Our  unemployment  rate  has 
dropped  from  10.2  to  7.3  percent  since 
January  1987.  Over  50,000  more  people 
are  now  employed  from  a  work  force 
of  nearly  700.000. 

I  believe  President  Bush  has  out- 
lined an  excellent  proposal  for  raising 
the  minimum  wage.  It  was  crafted 
carefully  to  balance  the  need  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage,  with  the  need  to 
keep  open  many  Job  opportunities  for 
low-skilled  workers. 

President  Bush  has  proposed  that 
the  minimum  wage  be  raised  27  per- 
cent over  the  next  3  years— moving 
the  minimum  wage  from  $3.35  to  $4.25 
an  hour.  The  President  has  also  called 
for  establishing  a  separate  training 
wage  at  80  percent  of  the  full  mini- 
mimi  for  new  hires  during  their  first  6 
months  on  a  job. 

This  is  a  reasonable  and  wise  ap- 
proach to  raising  the  minimum.  The 
Department  of  Labor  estimates  that 
raising  the  minimum  above  the  $4.25 
per  hour  would  increase  the  job  loss 
rate  4-fold— costing  100,000  jobs  for 
each  $0.10  increment. 

I  also  support  the  President's  call  for 
a  training  wage.  It  gives  workers  who 
are  most  vulnerable  to  job  loss  associ- 
ated with  increasing  the  minimum 
wage— the  low-skilled  workers,  starting 
in  a  new  job — the  opportunity  to  gain 
some  work  experience  and  skills,  while 
assuring  them  the  protection  of  the 
full  minimum  wage  after  they  have 
gained  that  experience. 

Last  year  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  grant  a  similar  training  wage 
to  participants  in  the  Summer  Youth 
Employment  Program.  This  program 
is  operated  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  and  in  New  Mexico 
last  year  helped  16,000  disadvantaged 
youths  get  Jobs  for  the  siunmer. 

Mayors  and  Governors  only  have  so 
much  money  to  spend  on  these  pro- 
grams. Granting  these  program  man- 
agers the  flexibility  to  pay  a  training 
wage  would  give  them  the  ability  to 
give  many  more  youths  the  very  valua- 
ble experience  of  a  first  job. 

In  my  State,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
roughly  50,000  to  100,000  New  Mexi- 
cans at  or  near  the  minimum  wage. 
Many  of  these  workers  are  young 
people,  getting  experience  at  their 
first  Job.  A  good  number  of  them  are 
employed  in  our  tourist  industry,  and 
by  the  many  small  businesses  that  are 
the  backbone  of  New  Mexico's  econo- 
my. 

An  increase  in  the  minimum  will 
help  many  of  these  workers,  but  we 
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should  keep  in  mind  the  impact  this 
will  have  on  employers'  ability  to  offer 
jobs  to  our  young  and  unskilled  work- 
ers. 

The  potential  impact  on  jobs  con- 
cerns me  most  when  we  consider  a 
large  raise  in  the  minimum  along  with 
some  of  the  other  burdens  we  have 
placed,  and  are  considering  placing, 
upon  employers. 

During  tax  reform  we  passed  the  so- 
called  section  89  rules  designed  to 
make  sure  all  employees  have  access  to 
fringe  benefits.  Many  employers  are 
having  such  a  problem  with  the  rules 
they  are  dropping  benefits,  and  we  are 
considering  repealing  that  measure. 

Proposals  are  also  on  the  agenda  to 
mandate  employee  health  benefits  and 
parental  leave  benefits.  The  cumula- 
tive effect  of  all  these  mandates  would 
be  very  detrimental  to  job  growth  In 
New  Mexico  and  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  a  raise  In 
the  minimum  wage,  yet  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  legislation  In 
the  context  of  all  mandates  we  are 
considering  imposing  upon  employers. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  adhere  to  the 
guidelines  President  Bush  and  Secre- 
tary Dole  have  crafted  for  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  make  sure  we  keep  job 
opportunities  for  the  working  poor 
growing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  today  we  are  finally 
voting  on  legislation  to  Increase  the 
minimum  wage. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  worked  hard  to  have 
the  100th  Congress  enact  minimum 
w\ge  legislation  (S.  837).  We  had  two 
cloture  votes  on  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, the  Republicans  were  able  to 
thwart  our  efforts  because  they 
wanted  a  training  wage  Included  In  the 
legislation.  Well.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  before  us  has  a  reasonable 
training  wage  included  in  it,  and  there 
is  still  opposition  because,  the  opposi- 
tion says.  It  is  too  much  of  an  Increase 
and  the  training  wage  period  is  not 
long  enough. 

It  has  been  over  8  years  since  the 
minimum  wage  was  Increased  to  $3.35 
per  hour.  For  an  Individual  employed 
full  time  in  a  minimum  wage  job,  the 
yearly  salary  Is  approximately  $7,000. 
Since  the  last  increase,  the  purchasing 
power  of  that  wage  has  decreased  by 
30  percent.  The  current  minimum 
wage  Is  only  worth  $2.40  per  hour  In 
current  dollars. 

Since  we  last  considered  mlnlmimi 
wage  legislation  last  September,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  current  mini- 
mum wage  has  dropped  an  additional 
3  to  4  percent.  This  Is  a  travesty. 

Mr.  President,  like  many  other 
States,  the  State  of  West  Virginia  has 
continued  to  lag  behind  the  Nation  In 
recovering  from  the  recession  of  the 
early  1980's.  Since  the  early  1980's, 
West  Virginia's  unemployment  rate 
has   been   In   the   top   three   In   the 


Nation.  The  per  captlta  Income  In  1981 
was  $8,395,  or  80  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average.  By  1987.  West  Virgin- 
ia's per  capita  income  had  risen  to 
$11,020.  but.  In  terms  of  percentage  of 
the  national  average,  it  had  fallen  9 
points  to  71  percent.  In  addition,  the 
percentage  of  families  living  below  the 
poverty  level  averaged  22.8  percent  for 
the  years  of  1984  through  1986. 

The  nvunber  of  jobs  In  West  Virgin- 
ia's manufacturing  sector  has  dropped 
from  a  level  of  111,000  In  1981  to 
87,000  in  December  1988,  and  coal 
mining  jobs  have  declined  from  a  level 
of  60,000  to  29,000  during  the  same 
time  period.  At  the  same  time,  jobs  In 
the  trade  sector  have  Increased  from 
132.000  In  1981  to  147.000. 

Recent  studies  show  that  West  Vir- 
ginia has  also  experienced  wage  Im- 
poverishment, with  the  share  of  low- 
wage  jobs  expanding  at  a  rate  of  7.2 
percent  at  the  expense  of  the  shares 
of  middle-wage  and  high-wage  jobs. 

Therefore,  many  West  Virginians 
have  had  to  take  other  jobs  to  earn  a 
living  but  are  still  struggling  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families.  For  example,  in 
recent  figures  available  for  West  Vir- 
ginia, of  the  over  41.000  job  openings 
that  were  filed  with  the  State,  over 
26.000  of  the  jobs,  or  63  percent,  were 
jobs  with  an  hourly  wage  rate  of  $3.35 
to  $3.84  per  hour. 

West  Virginians  deserve  to  be  able  to 
provide  for  their  families,  and,  Mr. 
President,  a  job  that  pays  $7,000  to 
$8,000  per  year  cannot  allow  a  family 
to  meet  basic  needs. 

Arguments  have  been  made  that  In- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  would 
result  in  enormous  job  loss.  These  ar- 
guments have  been  heard  each  time 
the  minimum  wage  has  been  raised, 
and  almost  each  time  they  have  been 
wrong.  After  all  the  Increases  In  the 
last  50  years  of  minimum  wage  protec- 
tion, only  once— in  1974-75— has  em- 
ployment dropped,  and  that  drop  was 
due  to  a  recession,  not  to  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  President,  minimum  wage  work- 
ers have  lost  one-quarter  of  their  pur- 
chasing power  since  the  last  Increase 
in  the  minimimi  wage.  The  time  Is 
long  overdue  to  increase  the  mlnimimi 
wage. 

All  honest  work  possesses  dignity, 
regardless  of  the  wage.  But  most 
Americans  and  West  Virginians  believe 
in  fairness  and  a  decent  wage  for  a 
hard  day's  work.  In  fact,  a  recent 
Gallup  Poll  revealed  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  support  an  Increase  of  the 
minimum  wage  to  $4.65  by  1990—10 
cents  more  and  1  year  earlier  than  the 
provisions  we  are  now  voting  on— by  77 
percent. 

This  legislation  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $4.55  per  hour  Is  consist- 
ent with  that  philosophy.  There  must 
be  no  more  stalling.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  this 
much-needed  legislation. 


I  congratulate  Senator  Kennedy  for 
his  excellent  leadership  and  for  his  su- 
preme dedication  for  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  fruition.  He  has  displayed 
his  usual  fine  skill  throughout  the 
debate  and  action  on  this  bill.  I  also 
congratulate  the  majority  leader  on 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  much- 
needed  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
renew  my  request  for  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  35,  H.R.  2,  the  House  companion 
bill,  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
be  stricken  and  the  text  of  S.  4.  as 
amended,  be  substituted  in  lieu  there- 
of and  the  bill  be  deemed  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bin  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum wt«e  to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  be  the  last  vote  this  evening. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage  of  the  House 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  Is  absent  because  of  Illness  in 
the  family. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Termes- 
see  [Mr.  Gore]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aruiounced— yeas  62, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  39  Leg.] 

YEAS— 62 
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Oore 

So  the  bill  (HJ%.  2).  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  4  be  re- 
turned to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President. 
President  Bush  has  said  that  he  wants 
to  work  with  Congress  and  he  has 
shown  a  willingness  to  work  with  us  on 
other  issues  such  as  Contra  aid,  the 
S&L  crisis,  and  the  budget.  Why  will 
he  not  work  with  us  on  minimum 
wage?  There  is  no  justification  for  a 
veto  of  this  legislation.  The  real  vic- 
tims of  a  veto  will  be  the  millions  of 
low-income  Americans  who  deserve  a 
chance  to  work  their  way  out  of  pover- 
ty. 

Thirty  cents  an  hour— that  is  all 
that  divides  us  on  the  amount  of  the 
minimum  wage,  but  it  can  make  all 
the  difference  to  families  struggling  to 
escape  from  poverty. 

Four  months— that  is  all  that  divides 
us  on  the  training  wage,  but  it  can 
make  all  the  difference  to  working 
families  condemned  to  a  subpoverty 
minitniim  wage  today. 

There  are  still  a  few  more  innings  to 
go.  The  Senate  will  have  a  conference 
with  the  House.  The  Senate  and  the 
House  will  vote  again  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  then  this  bill  will  go 
to  the  President. 

Our  door  is  open  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  White  House  door  is  shut  now. 


but  it  does  not  have  to  stay  shut  in  the 
days  ahead.  There  is  still  time  for  us 
to  sit  down  together,  to  reason  togeth- 
er, to  agree  on  a  bill  that  Congress  can 
be  proud  of.  that  the  President  can 
sign,  and  that  provides  simple  Justice 
for  the  lowest  income  workers  in 
America. 

The  battle  for  the  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent now  begins.  Our  message  to  the 
American  people  is  clear:  no  man.  no 
woman  who  works  and  receives  the 
minimum  wage  should  be  condemned 
to  a  life  of  poverty. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  very 
much  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our 
Human  Resources  Committee,  Senator 
Hatch.  We  debated  this  issue  at  very 
considerable  length  in  the  last  session. 
We  debated  it  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings.  We  debated  it  during  the 
course  of  our  markup  and  debated  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

He  is  a  worthy  adversary  who  be- 
lieves deeply  in  his  position.  It  has 
always  been  a  Joy  to  work  with  him 
and  debate  with  him  and  to  continue 
the  dialog  on  the  great  domestic 
agenda. 

I  want  to  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  all  of  his  support,  for  the  time  he 
has  spent  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  for  the  arguments  that  he  has 
made  in  support  of  this  program.  I 
think  it  has  made  a  very  important 
difference  in  examining  these  issues 
and  in  persuading  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, not  only  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
as  to  the  importance  and  the  value  of 
our  debate. 

I  thank  as  well  the  minority  leader 
for  all  of  his  courtesies  and  his  willing- 
ness to  work  with  the  committee.  Even 
though  he  had  his  own  reservations 
about  the  legislation,  we  have  been 
able  to  move  to  this  point  because  of 
his  cooperation  and  that  of  his  staff. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  note  to  the 
members  of  our  staff,  Nick  Littlefield, 
our  general  staff  director;  Jay  Harvey; 
Sarah  von  der  Lippe;  Mike  Epstein; 
Mike  McCarthy;  Nathalie  Phan;  and 
Kris  Iverson,  who  works  for  Senator 
Hatch.  We  want  to  thank  her  for  all 
of  her  work. 

A  number  of  the  members  of  our 
committee  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  on  this  matter,  particularly  Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum,  who  was  very  much 
involved  in  the  debate  and  the  discus- 
sion. Senator  Simon  was  very  active  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  Senator  Mi- 
KTTLSKi  and  a  number  of  others  were 
extremely  active  and  involved.  I  am 
grateful  to  all  of  them. 

Brock  Adams  was  there  in  the  early 
debates  and  was  extremely  helpful  as 
all  of  the  members  have  been.  I  want 
to  state  that  this  ultimate  decision 
would  not  have  been  realized  if  we  had 
not  been  able  to  gain  the  support  of 
two  of  our  Republican  colleagues  on 
our  Human  Resources  Committee.  We 


were  grateful  for  their  support  in  this 
measure  gaining  the  floor.  That  fact 
should  not  be  lost,  as  we  conclude  this 
aspect  of  the  debate.  I  am  grateful  to 
them. 

I  am  thankful  to  our  other  col- 
leagues, those  who  offered  amend- 
ments, some  of  which  we  accepted, 
others  rejected.  I  think  this  has  been 
an  enlightened  debate,  a  good-spirited 
debate.  Although  we  have  differed,  we 
have,  I  think,  been  able  to  carry  on 
this  debate  in  the  way  that  has  provid- 
ed more  light  than  heat. 

I  think  as  a  result  of  this  debate  the 
issues  that  divide  us  on  this  matter 
will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  the 
American  people.  I  am  grateful  to  all 
of  those  who  worked  with  us  during 
the  course  of  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  kind  words.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  for  his  unusual  courtesy 
throughout  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  I  think  we  would  all  be 
remiss  were  we  not  to  say  that  the 
person  singly  most  responsible  for  this 
legislative  accomplishment  has  been 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee he  has  worked  tirelessly 
throughout  his  career  to  vindicate  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  poor,  the 
underrepresented  in  our  society.  And 
this  is  one  more  example  of  his  dedica- 
tion, his  conunitment,  his  hard  work, 
and  his  legislative  skill. 

But  for  his  efforts  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America  would  not  have 
the  promise  of  meaningful  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage.  And  I  say  that  in 
full  recognition  of  the  difficulties  that 
lie  ahead,  the  sincere  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  best  approach  in  this 
regard. 

I  think  whatever  one's  point  of  view 
on  the  issue,  every  American  ought  to 
recognize  that  it  has  been  Senator 
Kennedy  who  has  led  this  effort 
throughout;  who  has  sustained  it 
throughout;  and  who  is  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  behalf  of  not  only  those  who  are 
aware  of  what  we  are  doing,  but  more 
importantly  in  behalf  of  the  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  not  aware 
of  what  he  has  done,  who  may  not 
know  about  this  legislation  but  whose 
lives  will  be  improved,  hopefully,  as  a 
result  of  it,  I  thank  him.  And  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senate  Republi- 
can leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Even  though  we  disagree  on 
this  issue,  certainly  his  tireless  efforts 
have  been  successful.  Again.  I  think 
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there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  the  merits  of  a  further  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage.  I  think  the 
President  has  decided  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  go  so  far,  $4.25,  with  a  6-month 
training  wage.  I  would  say  In  all 
candor  I  am  certain  he  is  going  to  stick 
with  that  position.  But  that  is  not  said 
to  indicate  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, along  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  did  not  do  their  home- 
work. They  are  diligent,  they  are  re- 
sourceful, they  are  tough,  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  had  the 
votes. 

I  would  thank  my  colleague,  too. 
from  Utah,  Senator  Hatch,  who  held 
to  his  position,  stuck  to  his  conviction 
on  this  issue.  The  net  result  is  there 
are  probably  39  votes  to  sustain  a  veto 
in  the  Senate.  Only  34  are  required. 

I  would  also  say  in  addition  to  the 
people  who  might  benefit  from  an  in- 
crease in  minimum  wage,  we  have  to 
keep  in  mind  the  profile,  with  about 
72  percent  under  25  years  of  age;  67 
percent  single;  the  majority  living  in 
the  family,  not  heads  of  households. 
So,  for  the  most  part  they  are  young 
and  my  view  is  that  by  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  done  in  this  bill,  we  are,  in  effect, 
driving  some  of  those  people  back  on 
the  streets  at  the  very  time  we  are 
saying  we  ought  to  get  young  people 
off  the  streets.  We  ought  to  find  them 
a  job.  We  ought  to  deal  with  the  drug 
problem. 

It  is  my  view  that  we  are  doing  just 
the  opposite  in  passing  this  legislation. 
All  the  surveys  cannot  be  wrong. 
There  are  60-some  surveys  that  we  are 
going  to  lose  between  500,000  and 
800,000  jobs. 

But  that  debate  has  been  had.  My 
colleagues  have  listened  to  the  debate. 
They  have  decided  to  support  a  higher 
minimum  wage  with  a  shorter  dura- 
tion training  wage.  That  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate.  It  will  now  go  to 
conference  and  probably  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  near  future,  and  then  it 
will  be  his  call. 

I  believe  his  call  will  be  to  veto  it; 
not  because  he  is  opposed  to  the  mini- 
mum wage.  In  fact,  as  I  said,  he  agreed 
to  come  up  90  cents  over  a  3-year 
period.  He  went  about  65  to  70  percent 
of  the  way.  And  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  that  because  I  believe  the 
minimum  wage  should  have  been  in- 
creased in  the  past  8  years.  It  was  not. 

I  think  we  at  least  agree,  most  of  us, 
I  would  say  the  vast  majority,  that  an 
increase  is  overdue.  It  is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  where  we  draw  the  line. 

So  I  congratulate  my  colleagues  and 
members  of  their  staff  and  the  majori- 
ty leader  for  his  leadership.  I  think  we 
have  disposed  of  this  rather  sensitive 
measure  in  fairly  good  time,  consider- 
ing that  we  had  nine  votes  today  and  a 
nimiber  of  amendments  and  a  lot  of 
debate. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Repub- 
lican leader. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  a  withdrawal  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawal 
received  today  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


JUDICIAL  SALARY  ACT  OF  1989— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT-PM  31 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  I»resident  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration and  enactment  the  "Judi- 
cial Salary  Act  of  1989".  This  legisla- 
tion would  increase  the  pay  of  Justices 
and  judges  of  the  United  States  by  25 
percent,  thus  responding  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  Justice  and 
the  Judicial  Conference  that  immedi- 
ate salary  increases  be  enacted  for  the 
judiciary. 

Present  pay  schedules  have  failed  to 
maintain  a  rational  relationship  be- 
tween private  sector  compensation  and 
salaries  for  Federal  officials.  The  fail- 
ure to  enact  substantially  improved  ju- 
dicial salary  rates  will  imperil  the  tra- 
dition of  lifetime  judicial  service  and 
the  ability  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  function  as  an  effective,  in- 
dependent judiciary. 

Current  salary  rates  deter  sitting 
judges  from  continuing  in  office. 
Moreover,  more  and  more  well-quali- 
fied judicial  candidates  do  not  aspire 
to  Federal  judicial  office  because  of 
the  existing  salary  structure.  Continu- 
ation of  this  trend  will  dilute  the  qual- 
ity of  the  judiciary  and  frustrate  the 
congressional  purpose  of  broadening 
the  base  of  the  judiciary,  as  expressed 
in  the  last  two  acts  creating  new  Fed- 
eral judgeships. 

These  conditions  call  for  prompt  leg- 
islative action  to  help  restore  the  real 
income  loss  in  judicial  salaries  over 
the  past  two  decades. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  Apnl  12,  1989. 


GOVERNMENT-WIDE  ETHICS 

ACT    OF    1989— MESSAGE    FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  32 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration and  enactment  a  bill  enti- 
tled the  "Government- Wide  Ethics  Act 
of  1989."  This  legislation  reflects  my 
commitment  to  ensuring  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  interest  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Government. 

The  "Government-Wide  Ethics  Act 
of  1989"  would  constitute  the  first 
major  revision  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  and  covers  a 
broad  spectrum  of  ethics  issues.  Feder- 
al personnel  financial  disclosure  re- 
porting requirements  would  be  revised 
to  strengthen  the  public  disclosure 
process.  The  general  conflict-of-inter- 
est and  post-employment  restriction 
statutes  would  be  strengthened  and 
expanded  to  cover,  with  stated  excep- 
tions, officers  and  employees  in  all 
three  branches  of  Government.  The 
bill  also  includes  numerous  other  im- 
portant provisions  addressing  such 
matters  as:  deferral  of  tax  liability  as- 
sociated with  divestiture  of  assets  in 
order  to  avoid  conflict  of  interest;  out- 
side earned  income  limitations  for 
senior  officials;  extension  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  independent  counsel  stat- 
ute; and  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
excess  campaign  contributions. 

The  proposals  represent  an  effort  to 
communicate  definitive  ethical  stand- 
ards  to  Federal  employees  throughout 
our  Government.  The  people  who 
dedicated  their  lives  selflessly  to  serv- 
ing this  country  and  the  citizens  who 
rely  on  the  integrity  of  their  public 
servants  deserve  no  less. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  April  12,  1989. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  5.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  improvement  of  child  care,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  101-17). 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  Mr.  Byrd),  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  760.  A  bill  to  implement  the  bipartisan 
accord  of  Central  America  of  March  24. 
1989. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  without  amendment: 

S.  767.  An  original  bill  to  make  technical 
corrections  to  the  Business  Opportunity  De- 
velopment Reform  Act  of  1988. 
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EXECXmVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

W.  Benson  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy. 

John  ChaUield  Tuck,  of  VlrgliUa.  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Energy:  and 

Donna  R.  Pltzpatrick.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  (Management  and  Administration). 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
request  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business: 

Susan  S.  Engeleiter,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istrmtlon. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  BCr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lkaht): 
S.  764.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  tlUe  rv  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an 
individual  under  the  age  of  21  who  other- 
wise meets  the  requirements  of  that  part 
shall  continue  to  be  considered  a  dependent 
child  for  so  long  as  the  individual  is  a  full- 
time  student  and  may  be  expected  to  com- 
plete the  educational  program  in  which  the 
individual  is  enrolled  before  he  or  she  at- 
tains the  age  of  21;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (by  request): 
S.  765.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  serving  with 
honor  is  the  aspiration  of  every  employee  in 
our  Government  and  to  provide  for  the  eq- 
uitable treatment  of  all  Government  offi- 
cers and  employees  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jkt- 
roKos  and  Mr.  Imoutk): 
S.  766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  make  the  targeted  Jobs 
tax  credit  permanent  and  to  index  the 
amount  of  wages  to  which  the  credit  ap- 
plies: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee un  Small  Business: 
S.  7S7.  An  original  bill  to  make  technical 
corrections  to  the  Business  Opportunity  De- 
velopment Reform  Act  of  1988;  placed  on 

the  calendar.  

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Simon.  Mr.  Imoutk.  Mr.  Matsohaga, 

and  Mr.  Adams): 

&  768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 

Service  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 

Act  of  1938  to  provide  basic  health  benefiU 

for  all  Americans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


By  Mr.  KERRY: 
8J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  classifying 
Haiti  as  a  major  drug  transit  country  under 
section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  certification  by  the  President  under 
section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  with  respect  to  the  Bahamas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Spectkr,  and  Mr.  Moy- 
niham): 

S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  and  support  conservation  efforts 
initiated  by  Brazil  to  protect  the  Amazon 
Forest  and  that  the  United  States  should  re- 
double its  efforts  to  reduce  its  pollution  of 
the  global  environment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BRYAN: 

S.  Res.  102.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  gasoline 
price  increases  which  have  occurred  after 
the  Exxon  Valdez  oilspUl  of  March  24.  1989; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi  for  himself  and  Mr.  McCain): 

S.  Res.  103.  Resolution  to  amend  Senate 
Resolution  66,  agreed  to  February  28.  1989, 
to  make  certain  technical  corrections,  and 
for  other  purposes;  considered  and  agreed 

to.  

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BoscHwiTZ) : 

S.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  first  asylum  countries  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asia  Nations  (ASEAN)  to 
reinstate  the  practice  of  providing  refuge  to 
all  asylum-seekers  from  Vietnam,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JEFPORDS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  764.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  an  individual  under  the  age 
of  21  who  otherwise  meets  the  require- 
ments of  that  part  shall  continue  to  be 
considered  a  dependent  child  for  so 
long  as  the  individual  is  a  full-time 
student  and  may  be  expected  to  com- 
plete the  education  program  in  which 
the  individual  is  enrolled  before  he  or 
she  attains  the  age  of  21;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

COMTIinriNC  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  FOR 
CHILDRKN  ON  ATDC 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  we  passed  a  welfare  reform  pack- 
age that  sought  to  help  welfare  recipi- 
ents become  employed  by  providing 
expanded  educational  and  Job-training 
opportunities  and  by  removing  a 
number  of  disincentives  to  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  spirtt  of  continuing  these  ef- 
forts, the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy]  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing a  bill  that  would  remove  one  disin- 
centive to  education  that  still  affects 


some  families  participating  in  the  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
Program  [APDCl. 

Under  current  law,  a  child  enrolled 
in  the  AFDC  Program  becomes  ineligi- 
ble for  further  assistance  if  he  or  she 
reaches  the  age  of  18  and  caimot  be 
reasonably  expected  to  complete  a  sec- 
ondary school  program,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, before  turning  19.  For  instance,  a 
high  school  student  who  will  turn  19 
in  May  and  graduate  in  June  would  be 
removed  from  the  AFDC  Program  the 
previous  May,  when  he  or  she  turns 
18.  Obviously,  the  loss  of  AFDC  bene- 
fits would  be  a  negative  factor  in  that 
student's  decision  on  whether  to  stay 
in  high  school. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  is  felt  by 
those  who  have  experienced  some  dif- 
ficulty diu-ing  the  educational  process. 
In  many  cases,  it  affects  students 
whose  progress  has  been  slowed  by  a 
disabUity. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  amend  the  definition  of  "de- 
pendent child"  to  allow  States  the 
option  of  including  students  up  to  the 
age  of  21,  so  long  as  that  student  can 
be  expected  to  complete  his  or  her 
school  education. 

Providing  educational  opportunities 
is  one  of  our  most  effective  methods  of 
fighting  welfare  dependency  and  al- 
lowing people  to  participate  fully  in 
our  society.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  take  a  close  look  at 
this  proposal.* 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  jErronos  in 
sponsoring  legislation  that  will  correct 
a  problem  with  AFDC  regulations  that 
makes  it  difficult  for  some  low-income 
students  to  complete  their  high  school 
educations. 

Under  current  law,  a  high  school 
student  who  turns  19  before  gradua- 
tion—possibly because  he  or  she  was 
held  back  a  year  or  could  not  attend 
because  of  illness— is  dropped  from  the 
AFDC  Program  on  his  or  her  18th 
birthday.  Another  student,  in  the 
same  circumstance  but  whose  19th 
birthday  falls  after  graduation,  re- 
ceives benefits  through  the  month  of 
graduation. 

Losing  AFDC  benefits  often  means 
that  a  student  must  take  a  job  to  help 
support  family  members.  That  extra 
burden  can  make  it  very  difficult  to 
stay  in  school  and  graduate.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  me  to  penalize  a  young 
person  Just  because  his  or  her  birth- 
day happens  to  fall  at  the  wrong  time 
of  the  year. 

This  legislation  amends  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  that,  at  State  option, 
full-time  students  can  continue  to  re- 
ceive AFDC  benefits  until  age  21. 

My  good  friend  Senator  Staftoiu) 
authored  this  legislation  in  the  last 
Congress.  Senator  Stattord  earned 
the  title  "Education  Senator"  for  his 
many  years  of  work  in  the  field.  He 
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was  guided  by  an  earnest  belief  in  the 
power  of  education  to  improve  and 
enrich  our  Uves.  This  biU  is  really  a 
dropout  prevention  bill  because  it 
eliminates  disincentives  in  existing  law 
for  low-income  students  to  finish  high 
school* 

Mr.  President,  an  education  is  still  a 
ticket  to  a  better  life  in  this  country. 
We  all  know  the  statistics.  In  Ver- 
mont, high  school  dropouts  are  three 
times  more  likely  to  be  unemployed 
than  are  graduates.  High  school  grad- 
uates earn  60  percent  more  than  non- 
graduates  during  their  first  10  years 
out  of  school.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
individuals  in  Vermont  prisons  do  not 
have  high  school  diplomas. 

I  am  pleased  to  work  with  Senator 
Jeffords  to  continue  Senator  Staf- 
ford's efforts  to  ensure  that  all  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  income,  have  the 
same  opportunity  to  complete  high 
school  and  work  toward  a  better  life.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  765.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  serving 
with  honor  is  the  aspiration  of  every 
employee  in  our  Government  and  to 
provide  for  the  equitable  treatment  of 
all  Government  officers  and  employ- 
ees under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

GOVERIfllEITTWIDE  ETHICS  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce,  by 
request,  the  administration's  ethics 
legislation.  This  legislative  proposal  is 
a  comprehensive  bill  which  reflects 
the  President's  commitment  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  Government  service.  It  in- 
corporates many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Federal  Ethics  Law  Reform  which  was 
established  in  January  1989. 

Briefly,  I  would  like  to  highlight 
principles  set  forth  by  the  President 
regarding  ethics  reform.  The  Presi- 
dent has  set  forth  four  guiding  princi- 
ples as  follows: 

First,  ethical  standards  for  public 
servants  must  be  exacting  enough  to 
ensure  that  officials  act  with  the 
utmost  integrity  and  live  up  to  the 
public's  confidence  in  them; 

Second,  standards  must  be  fair,  ob- 
jective, and  consistent  with  common 
sense; 

Third,  standards  must  be  equitable 
all  across  the  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

Fourth,  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
unreasonably  restrictive  requirements 
that  discourage  able  citizens  from  en- 
tering public  service. 

The  proposal  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration was  drafted  with  these 
four  guiding  principles  in  mind. 

Regarding  the  administration  pro- 
posal, it  covers  several  ethics  areas. 
Briefly.  I  would  like  to  discuss  each  of 
these  areas. 


First,  financial  disclosure  provisions 
are  included  in  the  legislative  package. 
The  bill  makes  financial  reporting  and 
review  requirements  uniform  across 
the  three  branches  of  Government.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  require  indi- 
viduals to  disclose  the  actual  value  of 
each  asset  and  source  of  income  rather 
than  disclosure  of  the  category  of  the 
value  of  the  asset.  As  well,  this  bill 
would  create  an  advisory  commission 
to  study  ways  to  simplify  disclosure 
forms  filled  out  by  Presidential  ap- 
pointments. 

This  proposal  also  broadens  cover- 
age of  general  conflict-of-interest  laws 
to  the  Judiciary  and  to  nonmember  of- 
ficers and  employess  of  the  Congress. 
The  Office  of  Government  Ethics 
could  issue  regiilations  which  provide 
for  waivers  for  inconsequential  and 
remote  financial  interests. 

The  President's  legislation  also  im- 
pacts in  the  area  of  outside  activities 
and  gifts.  Current  law  that  bans  sup- 
plementation of  salaries  by  executive 
branch  officials  would  apply  to  the  ju- 
dicial branch  as  well.  This  legislation 
also  would  bar  senior  officials  in  all 
three  branches  of  Government  from 
serving  on  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
for-profit  enterprise.  As  well,  provi- 
sions would  prohibit  employees  in  all 
three  branches  from  accepting  a  gift 
or  other  items  of  monetary  value  from 
anyone  whose  interests  may  be  sub- 
stantially affected  by  the  performance 
or  nonperformance  of  the  employee's 
official  duties. 

The  legislation  also  has  post  employ- 
ment restrictions  that  apply  to  Feder- 
al employees  who  leave  Government 
service.  This  proposal  would  extend  1- 
year  post  employment  restrictions  in 
current  law  to  the  legislative  smd  judi- 
cial branches.  An  additional  provision 
would  prohibit  former  executive  and 
legislative  personnel,  for  2  years  sifter 
leaving  Government,  from  disclosing 
nonpublic  Government  information 
pertaining  to  U.S.  strategy  in  interna- 
tional negotiations. 

Regarding  other  provisions,  the  bill 
extends  application  of  the  independ- 
ent counsel  statute  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  prohibits  use  of  excess 
campaign  contributions  for  personal 
use  and  office  expenses. 

In  simunary,  this  legislation  includes 
many  proposals  to  reform  current 
ethics  laws  and  to  add  to  them.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  decided 
to  submit  his  proposal  which  indicates 
his  commitment  to  strengthen  and 
expand  current  ethics  laws.  This  pro- 
posal warrants  consideration  by  Con- 
gress when  it  begins  action  on  ethics 
legislation. 

In  closing,  it  is  my  strong  desire  that 
Congress  move  swiftly  to  act  on  legis- 
lation which  will  vastly  enhance  our 
current  ethics  laws.  I  believe  we  must 
take  action  to  prevent  irreparable 
damage  to  our  Nation  and  to  restore 
public  confidence  and  integrity  in  our 
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system  of  government.  Enactment  of 
tough,  effective  legislation  will  instill 
confidence  in  all  of  us  that  this  Gov- 
ernment makes  decisions  based  on  the 
merits  of  an  Issue,  not  based  on  posi- 
tions taken  by  those  who  have  the 
most  access,  influence,  or  financial 
clout. 


By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Inoute): 
S.  766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  the  tar- 
geted jobs  tax  credit  permanent  and  to 
index  the  amount  of  wages  to  which 
the  credit  applies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

M OOmCATIOH  OP  TABGETED  JOBS  CREDIT 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  beard  a  great  deal  in  the  debate 
on  the  minimum  wage  bill  about  train- 
ing wages  and  subminimum  wages. 
Sometimes  this  debate  is  in  the  con- 
text of  helping  businesses  with  the 
higher  costs  associated  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage;  some- 
times it  is  in  the  context  of  giving 
workers  a  break  getting  entry  level 
jobs. 

An  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  is 
of  great  concern  to  the  small  business 
community.  Any  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  means  increased  pressure 
on  wages. 

This  wage  cost  issue  concerns  me 
greatly.  But  I  think  that  a  submini- 
mum wage  does  not  address  the  issues 
adequately.  The  Graham  substitute  is 
a  reasonable  approach  on  the  issue 
with  a  limited  duration  subminimum 
wage  that  ensures  that  training  will 
actually  be  provided.  I  supported  this 
measure  and  will  be  watching  this  ex- 
periment very  carefully. 

Congress  has  already  authorized  a 
program  that  could,  with  a  few  modifi- 
cations, do  even  more. 

We  can  assist  small  businesses  find 
entry  level  workers  at  reasonable 
wages  and  assist  the  entry  level  work- 
ers who  need  the  most  help  entering 
the  work  force  by  permanently  ex- 
tending the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit 
and  increasing  the  level  of  wages  sub- 
ject to  the  credit.  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation today  to  accomplish  these 
goals. 

The  credit  serves  several  very  impor- 
tant purposes.  It  promotes  private 
sector  job  creation  by  giving  employ- 
ers a  substantial  economic  incentive  to 
hire  individuals  who  have  the  most 
difficulty  entering  the  labor  force. 

The  credit  is  most  often  claimed  for 
young  people  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged,  but  others  who  have 
trouble  entering  the  labor  force  are  el- 
igible as  well:  economically  disadvan- 
taged exoffenders.  economically  disad- 
vantaged Vietnam-era  veterans,  and 
individuals  receiving  general  assist- 
ance. Supplemental  Security  Income 
or  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children. 
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In  Massachusetts,  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  10,000  certifications  this 
year  most  of  these  certifications  are 
for  employees  hired  to  fill  entry  level 
sales,  clerical  and  service  support  jobs. 

Prom  the  employers'  point  of  view, 
the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit,  in  effect, 
serves  as  a  training  wage.  It  reduces 
the  cost  of  employing  a  targeted 
worker  significantly;  even  more  than  a 
submlnimum  wage.  If  the  Bush  pro- 
posal on  the  minimum  wage  were  to  be 
enacted  in  1992,  the  wages  paid  to  eli- 
gible submlnimum  wage  workers 
would  be  $3.40  instead  of  $4.25  for  up 
to  6  months.  Over  the  6  months,  the 
employer  will  save  $850.  Under  my 
proposal  to  increase  the  qualified  first- 
year  wages,  the  employer  could  take  a 
credit  of  over  $3,000. 

The  submlnimum  wage  will  not  do 
much  to  help  in  States  like  Massachu- 
setts, where  businesses  have  a  tough 
time  finding  workers  to  work  at  the 
minimum  wage.  In  Massachusetts, 
where  many  entry  level  workers  are 
paid  substantially  more  than  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Businesses  would  not  bene- 
fit much  from  the  submlnimum  wage, 
businesses  would,  however,  be  able  to 
take  the  40  percent  credit  when  they 
employ  targeted  workers,  no  matter 
what  wage  is  paid,  as  long  as  the  em- 
ployee meets  the  eligibility  criteria.  In 
Massachusetts  in  1988,  50  percent  of 
the  TJTC  certifications  were  for  jobs 
paying  over  $6  an  hour. 

The  TJTC  targets  those  who  need 
training  and  work  experience  the 
most.  Employers  are  well  aware  that 
many  members  of  the  targeted  groups 
are  not  prepared  to  be  productive 
members  of  the  work  force  when  they 
begin  to  work.  We  need  to  provide  edu- 
cation and  training  for  our  children  so 
they  are  better  prepared  to  work  in  a 
competitive  economy;  the  credit  is  one 
more  way  to  assist  the  economically 
disadvantaged  get  a  start  in  the  work- 
ing world,  and  move  from  dependence 
and  welfare  to  Independence  and  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  ensures 
that  eligible  workers  receive  a  decent 
wage.  While  the  employers  receive  a 
wage  subsidy  for  helping  bring  an  un- 
prepared potential  worker  into  the 
labor  force,  the  workers  receive  a  full 
wage. 

The  credit  was  enacted  in  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1978.  In  its  subsequent  re- 
authorizations, it  has  been  scaled  back 
tremendously.  The  size  of  the  credit 
has  been  reduced  from  50  percent  to 
40  percent;  eligibility  has  been  tight- 
ened: the  credit  no  longer  applies  to 
wages  earned  in  the  second  year.  The 
number  of  certifications  has  jumped 
around  wildly  over  the  past  10  years  as 
the  program  lapsed  or  was  scaled  back. 
Even  so,  in  1987,  almost  600,000  eligi- 
ble people  were  certified  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  permanently  extends  the  credit 


so  that  businesses  can  plan  on  its  use 
in  the  future.  Permanent  extension 
gives  business  the  incentive  to  develop 
strategies  to  hire  targeted  workers.  In 
Massachusetts,  where  the  nimiber  of 
TJTC  certifications  is  expected  to 
grow  from  8.800  last  year  to  10.000 
this  year,  many  more  individuals 
would  be  certified  if  businesses  and 
the  State  employment  agencies  knew 
with  certainty  that  the  credit  would  be 
available  in  the  future.  And  even  more 
would  take  part  if  the  creditable  wages 
were  increased  to  reflect  higher  entry 
level  wage  rates  that  would  make 
sense. 

The  more  the  program  is  used,  the 
more  targeted  workers  will  get  a 
chance  to  acquire  training  and  work 
experience.  With  our  changing  labor 
force,  it  is  especially  important  to 
bring  disadvantaged  workers  into  the 
workplace  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
they  can  learn  the  skills  necessary  to 
make  a  productive  contribution  to  the 
economy. 

As  importantly,  this  legislation  will 
index  the  wage  level  that  is  available 
for  the  credit  to  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage.  If  the  minimum  wage  in- 
creases to  $4.55  in  1992.  the  employer 
would  be  able  to  take  a  credit  of  40 
percent  of  wages  up  to  $8,149.  This  ad- 
ditional tax  incentive  should  encour- 
age firms  not  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram to  look  at  the  tax  credit  and  to 
use  it. 

Given  our  budget  constraints,  it  is 
important  to  consider  the  costs  as  well 
as  the  benefits  of  extending  and  ex- 
panding this  tax  credit.  Increasing  the 
level  of  wages  subject  to  the  credit 
would  mean  additional  budget  costs,  of 
less  than  $100  million  at  the  very 
most.  When  compared  to  the  benefits 
to  workers  and  to  employers  this  cost 
is  modest.  Moreover,  the  reduction  in 
dependence  on  welfare  and  other 
forms  of  support  for  the  unemployed 
will,  in  fact,  contribute  to  reducing  our 
budget  deficit. 

I  strongly  believe  that  extension  of 
the  credit  and  its  indexing  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  well  worth  the  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  766 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    I.   MOOinCATIONS  OF  TARGETED  JOBS 

CREorr. 

(a)  Credit  Made  Permanemt.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Section  51(c)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (4). 

(2)  Authorization.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 261(f)  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
any  fiscal  year  thereafter"  after  "and  1989". 

(b)  Amount  op  Wages  Taken  Into  Ac- 
count.— 


(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
51(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Limitations  on  wages  taken  into  ac- 
count.— 

"(A)  In  general.— the  amount  of  the  quali- 
fied first-year  wages  which  may  be  taken 
into  account  with  respect  to  any  individual 
shall  not  exceed  $6,000  per  year. 

"(B)  Increase  tied  to  miniitom  wage.— In 
the  case  of  any  taxable  year  beginning  in  a 
calendar  year  after  1989,  the  $6,000  amount 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(i)  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 

"(ii)  the  minimum  wage  adjustment  for 
such  calendar  year  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (C). 

such  amount  shall  be  rounded  In  the  same 
manner  as  under  section  1(f)(6). 

"(C)  Minimum  wage  adjustment.— The 
minimum  wage  adjustment  for  any  calendar 
year  is  the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which— 

"(i)  the  minimum  wage  in  effect  under 
section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(a)(1))  as  of  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year,  exceeds 

"(ii)  such  minimum  wage  in  effect  as  of 
the  close  of  1989." 

(2)  CONPORMING  AMENDBfENTS.— 

(A)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  51(d)(12)(B)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  subsection  (b)(3)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  one-half  of  the  amount  in 
effect  under  such  subsection  for  such 
amount." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  51(h)(1) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$6,000"  and  inserting  "the  amount  in  effect 
under  subsection  (b)(3)  for  the  year". 

(C)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  Sl(h)(l) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"were  $500  per  week"  and  inserting  "each 
month  were  one-twelfth  of  the  amount  in 
effect  under  subsection  (b)(3)  for  the  year". 

(c)  EiTECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1989.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 

Mr.   Simon,    Mr.    Inouye,   Mr. 

Matsunaca,  and  Mr.  Adams): 

S.  768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 

Health  Service  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor 

Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  basic 

health  benefits  for  all  Americans,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

BASIC  HEALTH  BENEFITS  POR  ALL  AMERICANS 
ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Basic  Health 
Benefits  for  All  Americans  Act. 

The  problem  that  this  bill  addresses 
began  a  generation  ago  when  the  dis- 
cussion was  made  to  enact  Medicare 
for  elderly  Americans  but  not  for  all 
Americans.  Today,  almost  all  elderly 
Americans  have  access  to  affordable 
health  care.  Medicare  has  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  social  programs 
ever  enacted.  But  the  problem  of 
denial  of  health  care  to  other  citizens 
has  Increased  every  year;  it  is  a  crisis 
now,  and  Congress  can  neglect  it  no 
longer. 

Thirty-seven  million  Americans  have 
no  health  insurance  coverage  at  all, 
either  public  or  private.  Sixty  million 
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more  have  insurance  that  even  the 
Reagan  administration  said  was  inad- 
equate. 

Every  day,  every  year,  more  than 
40,000  Americans  seek  health  care  and 
are  turned  away,  or  neglect  their 
health  because  they  cannot  afford  the 
care  they  need. 

Every  week,  more  than  46,000  Amer- 
ican families  are  faced  with  cata- 
strophic health  care  costs  in  excess  of 
$3,000  that  their  insurance  does  not 
cover. 

Across  the  country,  more  and  more 
hospitals  are  facing  a  cruel  choice  be- 
tween closing  their  doors  to  those  who 
cannot  pay  and  closing  their  doors  to 
everyone— because  they  can  no  longer 
afford  to  serve  those  in  need. 

To  illustrate  what  these  tragedies 
mean  in  human  terms,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  a  tale  of  two  children.  Both 
developed  cancer.  Coby  Howard  was  7 
years  old  when  he  was  diagnosed  as 
having  leukemia.  His  mother  was  a  di- 
vorced single  parent  of  3  children.  Al- 
though she  could  have  qualified  for 
welfare,  she  preferred  to  work  to  sup- 
port her  family— and  she  worked  hard, 
putting  in  long  hours  as  a  waitress  for 
a  modest  wage. 

When  Goby's  cancer  was  diagnosed, 
his  mother  was  devastated.  But  there 
was  hope,  because  the  type  of  leuke- 
mia that  afflicted  Coby  has  a  70  per- 
cent cure  rate  if  a  bone  marrow  trans- 
plant was  performed.  But  a  transplant 
costs  $100,000,  and,  unlike  most  of  us, 
Goby's  mother  had  no  insurance 
through  her  job.  Instead,  the  family 
relied  on  Medicaid,  and  in  Oregon, 
Medicaid  does  not  cover  such  high  cost 
procedures. 

The  conmiunity  responded.  A  fund- 
raising  effort  was  launched  to  raise 
the  $100,000.  They  had  reached 
$80,000  when  Goby  died. 

The  second  young  man  who  devel- 
oped cancer  had  a  worse  prognosis 
than  Goby.  But  his  family  had  access 
to  the  best  medical  care  available 
without  any  consideration  of  cost.  The 
stress  of  caring  for  that  child  and  the 
concern  about  his  survival  was  great, 
but  at  least  his  family  could  take  com- 
fort In  knowing  that  everything  that 
could  be  done  was  being  done.  He  is 
alive  and  well  today,  and  he  is  my  son. 
No  other  industrial  country  in  the 
world  except  South  Africa  tolerates  a 
system  in  which  the  state  of  a  family's 
health  Is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
the  family's  wealth. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
will  assure  that  no  man.  woman  or 
child  in  America  will  ever  again  be 
denied  the  health  care  they  need.  It 
will  guarantee  that  no  family  will  see 
its  savings  wiped  out  and  its  hopes  for 
the  future  swept  away  by  a  tidal  wave 
of  debt  because  of  inadequate  or  non- 
existent health  insurance. 

The  Basic  Health  Benefits  for  AU 
Americans  Act  is  not  back  door  nation- 
al health  instirance.  It  creates  no  new 


bureaucracy.  It  constructs  no  massive 
regulatory  apparatus. 

This  bill  is  built  on  two  simple  con- 
cepts. First,  the  job-based  system  of 
health  insurance  that  provides  cover- 
age for  most  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies should  be  extended  to  the  millions 
of  workers  who  have  been  left  out. 
This  simple  step  will  provide  coverage 
for  23  million  people— two-thirds  of 
the  uninsured. 

Second,  Medicaid  should  be  expand- 
ed by  the  addition  of  a  new  program  to 
provide  lienefits  for  Americans  not 
covered  by  the  current  program,  and 
not  eligible  for  job-based  insurance. 
Because  of  current  budget  pressures, 
the  public  program  will  be  phased  in 
gradually,  beginning  in  1991  with  the 
6  million  uninsured  Americans  who 
are  poor.  The  second  phase,  beginning 
in  1996,  will  provide  coverage  to  the 
near  poor,  with  incomes  above  poverty 
but  within  185  percent  of  the  poverty 
line.  The  final  phase.  Implemented  in 
1999,  will  provide  coverage  for  all  re- 
maining uninsured  citizens. 

The  public  program  will  be  financed 
by  a  combination  of  Federal-State 
funds  and  beneficiary  premiums  relat- 
ed to  income  with  Federal  contribu- 
tions based  on  the  current  Medicaid 
matching  formula.  Benefits  will  be  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  basic  pack- 
age required  of  employers,  except  that 
the  cost-sharing  premiums  will  not  be 
required  for  the  poor,  and  will  be  re- 
duced for  the  near  poor. 

The  employer  mandate  program 
builds  on  the  bill  introduced  in  the 
last  Gongress,  and  reported  by  the 
Senate  Labor  Gommittee.  Like  the 
previous  bill,  the  legislation  requires 
firms  to  provide  a  basic  package  of 
benefits  to  employees  working  more 
than  17  V4  hours  a  week  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  benefits  include  physician 
services,  hospital  services,  diagnostic 
tests,  pregnancy  and  well-baby  care, 
and  a  limited  mental  health  benefit. 

The  bill  also  sets  maximum  copay- 
ments,  deductibles,  and  the  employee 
share  of  the  premiums,  and  provides 
catastrophic  coverage  through  an  out- 
of-pocket  limit  on  covered  expenses. 
No  exclusions  for  preexisting  condi- 
tions are  permitted.  The  bill  provides 
flexibility  for  employers  by  allowing 
them  to  vary  the  benefit  package  to 
suit  their  unique  needs,  as  long  as  the 
basic  benefits  are  covered  and  the 
value  of  the  plan  is  not  cut  back. 

A  new  feature  in  this  year's  bill 
allows  firms  to  make  a  premiiun  con- 
tribution proportional  to  hours 
worked  for  employees  working  less 
than  25  hours  per  week. 

Two  major  concerns  were  expressed 
about  last  year's  bill.  First,  it  was  said 
that  the  cost  of  providing  health  care 
would  result  in  increased  unemploy- 
ment and  be  a  drain  on  the  national 
economy,  as  American  businesses 
struggle  to  compete  in  world  markets. 
This  issue  was  examined  carefully  by 


the  Labor  Gommittee  in  an  extensive 
series  of  hearings  and  was  found  to  be 
groimdless. 

With  regard  to  economic  impact, 
four  independent,  credible  economic 
analyses  of  the  bill  were  conducted  by 
distinguished  authorities.  The  bill  was 
tested  using  two  of  the  best  known 
models  of  the  U.S.  economy— the 
Wharton  Model  and  the  Decision  Re- 
sources, Inc.  model.  Each  of  those 
analyses  foimd  that  the  impact  of  the 
bill  on  employment  and  economic 
growth  would  be  negligible. 

In  fact,  the  legislation  will  help,  not 
harm,  American  businesses  in  World 
markets.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  the 
employees  of  the  manufacturing  firms 
that  are  at  the  cutting  edge  of  interna- 
tional trade  today  already  insure  their 
workers.  These  businesses  pay  too 
much  for  health  insurance  because 
others  pay  too  little. 

There  is  not  free  lunch  in  health 
care  or  in  health  insurance.  When  hos- 
pitals provide  charity  care  for  some- 
one who  carmot  pay,  that  care  is 
hardly  free.  It  results  in  higher  health 
care  charges  to  paying  patients  and 
higher  premiums  to  firms  that  provide 
insurance. 

It  is  time  to  put  these  hidden  costs 
where  they  belong— on  the  firms  that 
refuse  to  protect  their  workers' 
health.  If  we  succeed  in  this  endeavor, 
the  country  as  a  whole  wiU  be  the 
winner,  because  a  healthier,  insured 
America  will  also  be  a  more  competi- 
tive America. 

The  second  major  concern  expressed 
about  the  bill  is  its  impact  on  small 
business.  I,  too,  am  determined  to 
enact  it  in  a  way  that  will  protect  the 
interests  of  both  small  business  and 
the  American  people. 

The  health  insurance  market  for 
small  business  today  Is  a  disaster  area. 
Firms  with  fewer  than  25  workers  pay 
a  markup  for  coverage  they  buy  that 
is  5  times  as  high  as  a  large  business 
would  pay  for  the  same  benefits.  For 
very  small  businesses  of  10  or  fewer 
employees,  the  markup  is  8  times 
higher— approaching  40  percent  of  the 
total  premium. 

Not  only  is  the  cost  of  insurance  to 
small  business  excessive,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently not  available  at  any  price;  in 
other  cases,  it  is  available  under  con- 
diitons  that  render  it  of  little  value.  In 
this  market,  particularly  for  firms 
with  10  or  fewer  employees,  if  a 
worker  or  owner  or  a  member  of  their 
families  is  in  r>oor  health,  insurance 
will  often  not  be  available  at  all.  When 
insurance  is  available,  it  will  typically 
exclude  coverage  for  preexisting  condi- 
tions—the very  diseases  for  which 
they  are  not  likely  to  need  insurance. 
To  add  insult  to  injury,  if  a  healthy 
group  does  manage  to  secure  coverage 
and  a  member  of  the  firm  subsequent- 
ly develops  a  costly  illness,  coverage  is 
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often  not  renewed  or  only  offered 
again  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

In  light  of  the  harsh  realities  of  the 
marketplace,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  small  firms  choose  not  to  pro- 
vide health  insurance  coverage  to 
their  workers.  What  is  surprising  is 
that  a  majority  of  small  business  em- 
ployees work  for  firms  that  do  the 
decent  thing  and  provide  insurance,  in 
spite  of  the  exorbitant  prices  they  pay 
in  the  marketplace. 

It  Is  also  surprising  to  me  that  the 
small  business  lobby  is  firing  at  this 
legislation,  instead  of  at  the  victimiza- 
tion of  millions  of  small  business  em- 
ployers. 

My  message  to  small  business  today 
is  that  government  is  on  your  side,  and 
that  there  is  no  inherent  conflict  be- 
tween small  business  and  basic  health 
insurance. 

The  basic  health  benefits  bill  re- 
structure the  small  business  insurance 
market  by  establishing  a  system  of  re- 
gional insurers.  This  system  will  give 
small  businesses  the  benefits  of  econo- 
mies of  scale,  guaranteed  access  to  cov- 
erage, community  rating,  and  avail- 
ability of  cost-effective  managed  care. 

The  bill  also  includes  an  important 
additional  protection.  Any  small  busi- 
ness that  faces  an  excessive  cost  in 
providing  health  insurance  coverage 
will  receive  a  Federal  subsidy. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  one 
that  small  businesses  can  not  only  live 
with— it  is  one  they  can  prosper  under. 

In  companion  legislation,  I  will  be 
offering  a  proposal  to  improve  the  tax 
treatment  of  health  insurance  pur- 
chased by  small  business  and  that  will 
dramatically  simplify  the  so-called  sec- 
tion 89  nondiscrimination  rules  that 
many  firms,  large  and  small,  have 
found  so  burdensome.  In  fact,  section 
89  will  be  largely  urmecessary  if  basic 
health  benefits  is  enacted. 

As  I  look  back  at  the  distance  we 
have  traveled  over  the  last  2  years 
with  this  idea.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  progress  we  have  made. 

Two  years  ago,  there  was  little  atten- 
tion to  the  crisis  in  access  to  health 
care.  Today,  an  article  in  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  advocat- 
ing a  radical  reform  of  our  health  care 
system  has  just  received  wide  atten- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

Two  years  ago,  few  groups  were  will- 
ing to  lend  their  name  to  this  bill:  for 
many,  support  was  lukewarm  at  best. 
Today,  we  have  more  than  100  groups, 
drawn  from  all  spectnmis  of  society, 
willing  to  work  hard  to  enact  this  pro- 
posal into  law. 

Three-quarters  of  the  American 
people  support  the  proposal— and  the 
support  is  equally  strong  among  citi- 
zens of  all  income  levels,  all  races,  aU 
regions  of  the  country,  and  in  both  po- 
litical parties. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
coeponsors  of  this  legislation,  with  the 
groups  that  have  endorsed  the  concept 


of  the  Basic  Health  Benefits  for  all 
Americans  Act.  suid  with  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  It  is  time  to  make 
health  care  a  basic  right  for  all,  not 
just  an  expensive  privilege  for  the  few. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  factsheet  describing  the 
bill,  a  list  of  endorsing  organizations, 
and  the  text  of  the  bill,  as  introduced, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  768 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repmentativei    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congren  asaembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Basic  Health  Benefits  for  All  Ameri- 
cans Act". 

(b)  Table  or  Cohtekts.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I-AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBUC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Sec.  101.  Basic  health  benefits  for  employ- 
ees and  their  families. 

TITLE  II-AMENDMENTS  TO  PAIR 
LABOR  STA^fDARDS  ACT  OF  1938  AND 
EMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT  INCOME 
SECURITY  ACT  OP  1974 

Sec.  201.  Basic  health  benefits  for  employ- 
ees and  their  families. 

Sec.  202.  Preemption  under  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act 
of  1974. 

TITLE  III-REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
HEALTH  BENEFIT  PLANS  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 

Subtitle  A— Requirement  and  Definitions 

Sec.  301.  Employer  requirement  to  enroll 
employees  and  families  in 
health  benefit  plans. 

Sec.  302.  Coverage  of  employees  and  family 
members. 

Sec.  303.  Definitions. 

Subtitle  B— Requirements  for  Health 
Benefit  Plans 

Sec.  311.  General  requirements:  permitting 
actuarially  equivalent  plans. 

Sec.  312.  Requirements  relating  to  covered 
items  and  services. 

Sec.  313.  Requirements  relating  to  timing 
of  coverage  and  prohibition  of 
preexisting  condition  limita- 
tions. 

Sec.  314.  Requirements  relating  to  premi- 
ums, deductibles,  copayments, 
coinsurance,  and  limit  on  out- 
of-pocket  expenses. 

Subtitle  C— Certification  of  Regional 
Insurers 

Sec.  321.  Designation  of  health   insurance 

regions. 
Sec.  322.  Periodic  certification  of  regional 

Insurers. 
Sec.  323.  Requirements  of  regional  insurers. 
Sec.  324.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 
Subtitle  D— Regulations  and  Enforcement 
Sec.  331.  Regulations. 
Sec.  332.  Enforcement. 

Subtitle  E— Small  Business  Subsidy 
Sec.  341.  Small  business  subsidy. 


TITLE    rV-ASSURING    PROVISION    OP 
HEALTH   BENEFITS  TO  UNDER-POV- 
ERTY.  NEAR-POVERTY,  AND  OTHER 
INDIVIDUALS 
Sec.  401.  Assuring  provision  of  health  bene- 
fits to  under-poverty,  near-pov- 
erty, and  other  individuals. 
Sec.  402.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  V— EPPECnVE  DATE 
Sec.  501.  Effective  date. 
Sec.  502.  Policy  respecting  additional  bene- 
fits. 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT 

SEC  1*1.  BASIC  HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOR  EMPLOY- 
EES AND  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

(a)  Requirement.— The  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  title  XXVI  (42  U.S.C. 
300cc  et  seq.)  as  title  XXVII:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  title  XXV  (42  U.S.C. 
300bb-l  et  seq.)  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  XXVI— BASIC  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
FOR  EMPLOYEES  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 
■^EC.  2M1.  HEALTH  BENEFfrS. 

"(a)  Ik  General.— Each  employer  shall,  in 
accordance  with  title  III  of  the  Basic  Health 
Benefits  for  All  Americans  Act,  enroll  each 
of  its  employees  and  their  families  in  a 
health  benefit  plan. 

"(b)  Enforcement.— 

"(1)  Ineligibility  for  assistance.— An 
employer  that  is  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  or  an  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  and 
that  does  not  comply  with  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant,  con- 
tract, loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under  this 
Act. 

"(2)  General  enforcement  provisions.— 
Any  employer  that  does  not  comply  with 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  section  332 
of  the  Basic  Health  Benefits  for  All  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

"(c)  Definitions.- The  terms  used  in  this 
section  have  the  meanings  prescribed  for 
the  terms  by  section  303  of  such  Act.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Sections  2601  through  2616  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300cc 
through  300CC-15)  are  redesignated  as  sec- 
tions 2701  through  2716.  respectively. 

(2HA)  Sections  465(f)  and  497  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  286(f)  and  289(f))  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "2601"  and  insert- 
ing "2701". 

(B)  Section  305(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
242c(i))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "2611" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "2711". 
TITLE    II— AMENDMENTS   TO    FAIR   LABOR 

STANDARDS  ACT  OF  1938  AND  EMPLOYEE 

RETIREMENT  INCOME  SECURITY  ACT  OF 

1974 

SEC  m.  basic  HEALTH  BENEFrTS  FOR  EMPLOY- 
EES AND  THEIR  FAMIUES. 

(a)  Health  Benefits.— The  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  UJS.C.  201  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  II— BASIC  HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  AND  THEIR  FAMIUES 
-SEC  Ml.  HEALTH  BENEFITS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  employer  shall,  in 
accordance  with  title  III  of  the  Basic  Health 
Benefits  for  All  Americans  Act,  enroU  each 
of  its  employees  and  their  families  in  a 
health  benefit  plan. 

"(b)  Enforcement.— Any  employer  that 
does  not  enroll  each  of  its  employees  and 
their  families  in  a  health  benefit  plan  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to 
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section  332  of  the  Basic  Health  Benefits  for 
All  Americans  Act. 

"(c)  Dkpimitions.— The  terms  used  in  this 
section  have  the  meanings  prescribed  for 
the  terms  by  section  303  of  such  Act.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
is  amended  by  striking  the  first  section  and 
inserting  the  foUowlnr- 

"SECTION  1.  8HORT  TITLE. 

"Thifl  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938'. 

"TITLE  I— WAGES  AND  HOURS". 

(2)  The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
Is  amended  by  striking  "this  Act"  each  place 
it  occurs  and  inserting  "this  title". 

SEC.  Ml  PREEMPTION  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYEE  RE- 
TIREMENT INCOME  SECURfTY  ACT  OF 

(a)  IH  Okneral.— Section  614{bK2)  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  <29  U.S.C.  1144(bK2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "sub- 
paragraph (B)'  and  inserting  "subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph:  ^  „  ,. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  subparagraph  (A)  shaU  be 
construed  to  exempt  from  subsection  (a) 
any  provision  of  the  law  of  any  State  to  the 
extent  that  such  provision  regiUates,  or  oth- 
erwise provides  any  requirement  relating  to, 
contracts  or  policies  of  insurance  issued  to 
or  under  a  health  benefit  plan  under  title 
III  of  the  Basic  Health  Benefits  for  All 
Americans  Act. 

(b)  Treatment  of  Hawaii  Prepaid  Health 
Care  Aci.-Section  514(bK5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  by  striking  "Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B),  subsection"  and  inserting 
"Subsection  (a)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "Haw.  Rev.  SUt.  SS393-1 
through  393-51"  and  inserting  "HawaU  Rev. 
SUt.  Chapter  393"; 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  the 
dash  and  all  that  follows  through  the  end 
and  Inserting  the  foUowing:  "any  State  law 
relating  to  employee  benefit  plans.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  subparagraph  (C). 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  3  of  such  Act  (29  D.S.C. 
1002(1))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  terms  in- 
clude a  health  benefit  plan  esUblished  In 
accordance  with  title  III  of  the  Basic  Health 
Benefits  for  All  Americans  Act.". 

TITLE  Ill-REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HEALTH 
BENEFIT  PLANS  FOR  EMPLOYEES  AND 
THBIR  FAMILIES 

Subtitle  A— Requirement  ami  Deflnitioiu 
SEC    JOI.   EMPLOYER   REQUIREMENT  TO   ENROLL 
EMPLOYEES       AND       FAMILIES       IN 
HEALTH  BENEFIT  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General.- This  title  shall  apply  to 
employers  required  to  enroll  employees  and 
their  families  in  health  benefit  plans  under 
section  2601(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  or  under  section  201(a)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

(b)  Types  of  Plans  Permitted.— 

(1)  In  general.- Except  as  required  under 
paragraph  (2),  an  employer  may  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  title  by  means  of  en- 
rollment in  any  health  benefit  plan. 

(2)  Provision  of  health  benefit  plans 
throdgh  regional  insurers.— 

(A)  EicPLOYERS  required  to  use  regional 
insurers.—  

(I)  Employers  without  a  health  benefit 
PLAN.— Except  as  permitted  under  subpara- 
graph (BKU)  and  subparagraph  (C),  each 


employer,  that  does  not  have  its  employees 
enrolled  in  a  health  benefit  plan  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  title  by 
means  of  enrollment  in  any  health  benefit 
plan  of  a  regional  insurer  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 303(12)). 

(11)  Small  employers  changing  insur- 
ers.—Each  small  employer  that— 

(I)  has  its  employees  enrolled  in  a  health 
benefit  plan  on  or  before  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  but 

(II)  subsequently,  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  changes  the  insurer  offer- 
ing the  plan  under  which  those  employees 
are  (or  may  be)  enrolled  or  changes  the  plan 
from  a  self-insured  plan  to  a  plan  of  an  in- 
surer, 

shall,  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C),  then  meet  the  requirements  of  this  title 
by  means  of  enrollment  of  those  employees 
In  any  health  benefit  plan  of  a  regional  In- 
surer. 
(B)  Continued  use  of  regional  insurers 

REQUIRED.— 

(I)  In  general.— If  an  employer  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  title  by  means  of  en- 
rollment of  employees  and  families  in  any 
health  benefit  plan  of  a  regional  insurer, 
except  as  permitted  under  subparagraph  (11) 
and  under  subparagraph  (C),  the  employer 
shall  continue  to  meet  such  requirements  by 
means  of  enrollment  of  such  employees  and 
families  in  such  a  plan. 

(II)  Exception  for  certain  large  e»0>lot- 
ERS.— A  large  employer  (other  than  an  em- 
ployer that  was  a  large  employer  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  title)  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  title  by 
means  of  enrollment  of  employees  in  any 
health  benefit  plan  of  a  regional  Insurer 
may  elect  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  such  employees  other 
than  by  means  of  enrollment  in  a  health 
benefit  plan  of  a  regional  insurer.  If  such  an 
election  is  made  and  so  long  as  the  employer 
remains  a  large  employer,  the  regional  in- 
surer may  not  make  any  health  benefit  plan 
of  that  insurer  under  section  323  available 
for  enrollment  of  employees  and  families  of 
that  employer. 

(C)  Certain  plans.— Subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  shall  not  apply  to  an  employer 
which  maintains  or  contributes  to  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  3(37)  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
UJ5.C.  1002(37)). 

(c)  Exception  for  Employers  in 
Hawaii.— Employers  in  the  State  of  Hawaii 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
this  title,  for  so  long  as  the  HawaU  Prepaid 
Health  Care  Act  (Hawaii  Rev.  Stat.  Chapter 
393)  remains  in  effect. 

SEC.  302.  COVERAGE  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND  FAMILY 
MEMBERS. 

(a)  Requirement.- Except  as  permitted 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  and  section 
313(c)— 

(1)  enrollment  of  an  employee  in  a  health 
benefit  plan  under  this  title  includes  enroll- 
ment of  the  employee's  family  In  the  plan; 
and 

(2)  enrollment  of  the  employee  or  the  em- 
ployee's family  In  a  health  benefit  plan  may 
not  be  waived  by  the  employee. 

(b)  Exceptions  to  Avoid  Duplicate 
Family  Coverage.— 

(1)  Spouse  or  parent  employed.— An  em- 
ployee, at  the  employee's  option,  may  waive 
enrollment  In  a  health  benefit  plan  under 
this  title  for  the  spouse  or  a  child  of  the  em- 
ployee but  only  for  such  period  as  the  em- 
ployee demonstrates  that  such  spouse  or 


child,  respectively.  Is  actually  covered  under 
a  health  benefit  plan. 

(2)  Child  employed.— A  child  who  Is  em- 
ployed (or  a  parent  on  the  child's  behalf) 
may  waive  enrollment  In  a  health  benefit 
plan  provided  by  the  child's  employer 
during  any  period  In  which  the  child  other- 
wise Is  covered  under  a  health  benefit  plan. 

(c)  Nondiscrimination  Based  on  Family 
Status.— An  employer  may  not  fall  or  refuse 
to  hire,  and  may  not  discharge  or  otherwise 
discriminate  against,  any  individual  because 
the  individual  has  a  spouse  or  child  and 
such  employer  is  required  under  this  title  to 
enroll  the  spouse  or  child  in  a  health  bene- 
fit plan. 

(d)  Waiver  in  Case  of  Multiple  Employ- 
ers.—In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  an 
employee  (other  than  a  less-than-full-time 
employee)  with  respect  to  more  than  one 
employer,  the  employee  may  waive  enroll- 
ment in  the  health  benefit  plan  of  any  such 
employer,  but  only  if  the  employee  is,  and 
certifies  to  the  employer  that  the  employee 
is,  enrolled  in  the  health  benefit  plan  of  one 
employer. 

SEC  SU.  DEFINITIONS. 

In  this  title: 

(1)  (^HiLD.— The  term  "child"  means,  with 
respect  to  an  employee,  an  Individual— 

(A)  who  (I)  is  uinder  18  years  of  age,  (ii)  Is 
under  23  years  of  age  and  a  full-time  stu- 
dent, or  (111)  Is  an  unmarried,  dependent 
child,  regardless  of  age,  who  Is  Incapable  of 
self-support  because  of  mental  or  physical 
disability  which  existed  before  age  22;  and 

(B)(1)  who  Is  the  biological,  adopted,  or 
foster  child  of  the  employee  or  the  employ- 
ee's spouse, 

(II)  who  Is  the  legal  ward  of  the  employee 
or  the  employee's  spouse,  or 

(III)  with  respect  to  whom  the  employee  or 
employee's  spouse,  stands  In  loco  parentis 
during  the  course  of  an  adoption  applica- 
tion. 

(2)  Effective  date  of  this  title.— The 
term  "effective  date  of  this  title"  means 
January  1  of  the  second  year  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Employee.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  the  term  "employ- 
ee" means,  with  respect  to  an  employer,  an 
Individual  who  normally  performs  on  a 
monthly  basis  17  V4  hours  of  service  per 
week  for  that  employer. 

(B)  Handicapped  workers.— The  term 
"employee"  does  not  include  an  individual 
described  In  section  14(c)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  214(c)). 

(C)  CtoiTAiN  employers.— The  term  "em- 
ployee" means,  with  respect  to  an  employer 
described  In  section  3(37)  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1002(37)),  an  Individual  who  per- 
forms— 

(I)  17%  hours  of  service  per  week  for  the 
employer;  or 

(II)  an  equivalent  amount  of  service  during 
a  1-,  3-,  or  6-month  period  for  the  employer, 
as  determined  under  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary. 

(D)  Less-tham-full-time  employee  de- 
fined.—The  term  "less-than-full-tlme  em- 
ployee" means,  with  respect  to  an  employer, 
an  employee  who  normally  performs  on  a 
monthly  basis  less  than  25  hours  of  service 
per  week  for  that  employer. 

(E)  Consultants  and  contractors.— The 
term  "employee  "  shall  Include  an  Individual 
who  Is  a  consultant  or  contractor  of  an  em- 
ployer If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
consulting  arrangement  or  contract  was  en- 
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tend  into  to  avoid  the  requirements  of  this 
UUe. 

(P)  TntrORAJlT  nfFLOTVES.— 

(I)  IH  GKNXRAL.— The  tenn  "employee" 
does  not  Include  s  temporary  employee. 

(U)  TmroKAaT  EatPLorxx.— The  term 
"temporary  employee"  means  an  Individual 
employed  by  a  temi>orary  help  services  firm 
who  is  assigned  to  perform  duties  for  a  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  other  entity  who  is 
not  an  employee,  except  as  specified  in 
clause  (iv). 

(ill)  TXHrORAHY  KELT  SCXVICCS   PIRM.— The 

term  "temporary  help  services  firm"  means 
an  organization  engaged  In  the  business  of 
fumistiing  temporary  employees  for  a  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  other  entity. 

(iv)  CKRTAIN   mOORARY   EMPLOYIIS  TRKAT- 

XD  AS  EMFLOTKES.— A  temporary  employee 
who  is  assigned  to  perform  and  complete  at 
least  750  hours  of  service  for  a  temporary 
help  services  firm  on  behalf  of  one  or  more 
corporations.  partnershit>s.  or  other  entitles 
in  a  period  of  8  consecutive  months  shall  be 
treated  as  an  "employee"  under  this  title. 
(4)  Emplotoi.— 

(A)  IM  GBTERAL.— Except  as  Otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  the  term  "employ- 
er" means- 
CD  an  employer  that  is  required  to  pay  the 

individuals  it  employs  the  minimum  wage 
prescribed  by  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206)  (or 
would  be  required  to  pay  such  wage  but  for 
the  dollar  volume  standards  prescribed  In 
section  3(s)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  203(s))  or 
the  exemptions  prescrit>ed  in  section  13(a) 
of  such  Act  (39  D.S.C.  213(a)):  and 

(II)  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof. 

(B)  DOMXSTIC     SBRVICE     EMPLOTXRS.— The 

term  "employer"  shall  not  Include  an  em- 
ployer that  is  required  to  pay  the  individ- 
uals it  employs  the  minimum  wage  pre- 
scribed by  section  6(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(f))  (or 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  minimum  wage 
prescribed  by  section  6  of  such  Act  but  for 
section  13(aX15)  of  such  Act  (29  X3S.C. 
213<aK15)). 

(C)  OwMXK-OPKRATORS.— An  owner-opera- 
tor  of  a  business  shall  be  considered  to  be 
both  an  employer  and  employee  with  re- 
spect to  himself  or  herself  if  the  owner-op- 
erator has  one  or  more  employees  who  are 
required  to  be  enrolled  under  a  health  bene- 
fit plan  of  the  owner-operator. 

(D)  Small  Aifs  large  employer.— The  term 
"small  employer"  means,  with  respect  to  a 
calendar  year,  an  employer  that  normally 
employs  fewer  than  26  employees  on  a  typi- 
cal business  day  during  the  calendar  year, 
and  the  term  "large  employer"  means  an 
employer  that  is  not  a  small  employer. 

(E)  Applkmtioh  op  cowtrolled  croup 
RULES.— Section  607(4)  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
UAC.  1167(4))  shall  apply  in  the  determina- 
tion under  this  title  of  whether  an  employer 
is  a  large  or  small  employer  and  the  number 
of  employees  an  employer  normally  em- 
ploys. 

(F)  Family  farmers.— 

(1)  Price  support  greater  than  to  perccnt 
OF  PARiTT.— The  term  "employer"  shall  not 
include  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  family 
farm  unless  the  level  of  agricultural  prices, 
or  the  minimiim  level  of  agricultural  price 
support  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  loans  and  purchases,  for  the 
major  commodity  produced  on  the  farm  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  70  percent  of  the 
parity  price  of  the  commodity  as  maintained 


by  the  Secretary  during  the  preceding  2 
crop  years. 

(11)  Price  support  less  thah  to  perceitt  of 
PARITT.— Owners  and  operators  of  a  family 
farm  who  do  not  receive  minimum  agricul- 
tural price  support  through  loans  and  pur- 
chases that  Is  equal  to  or  greater  than  70 
percent  of  parity  for  the  major  commodity 
produced  on  the  farm  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  preceding  crop  year 
shall  be  included  within  the  definition  of 
the  term  "employer"  only  if.  based  on  a  na- 
tional referendum  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  a  majority  of  the 
owners  and  operators  vote  in  favor  of  man- 
datory participation  in  the  low-cost  regional 
Insurance  program  provided  by  this  title. 

(ill)  No  COVERED  EMPLOYEES.— Owners  and 
operators  of  family  farms  with  no  employ- 
ees required  to  be  eru'oUed  In  health  benefit 
plans  under  this  title,  may  be  included  in 
the  definition  of  "employee"  under  this  title 
If,  based  on  a  national  referendum  conduct- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  majori- 
ty of  farmers  In  the  commodity  group  vote 
in  favor  of  mandatory  participation  in  the 
low-cost  regional  insurance  program  provid- 
ed by  this  title. 

(iv)  DEPINITIOIf  OF  FAMILY  FARM.— AS  USCd 

In  this  subparagraph,  the  term  "family 
farm"  means  a  farm  with  respect  to  which— 

(I)  the  operator  or  the  family  of  the  oper- 
ator, or  both  (or,  if  the  operator  is  a  cooper- 
ative, corporation,  partnership,  or  Joint  op- 
eration, the  members,  stockholders,  part- 
ners, or  Joint  operators,  respectively)  devote 
a  substantial  amount  of  time  daily  to  the 
management  or  operation  of  the  farm; 

(II)  a  majority  of  the  hours  of  labor  re- 
quired annually  for  the  (farm  and  nonfarm) 
enterprise  of  the  farm  is  provided  by  the  op- 
erator or  the  family  of  the  operator,  or  both 
(or.  If  the  operator  is  a  cooperative,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  joint  operation,  by  the 
memt>ers,  stockholders,  partners,  or  Joint 
operators,  respectively,  and  the  families  of 
such  individuals):  and 

(III)  the  value  of  the  gross  annual  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  produced  on  the 
farm  is  not  more  than  $750,000. 

(5)  Family  and  family  member.- The 
terms  "family"  and  "family  member"  mean, 
with  respect  to  an  employee,  the  employee's 
spouse  and  children. 

(6)  Health  benefit  plain.- The  term 
"health  benefit  plan"  means  an  employee 
welfare  benefit  plan  (as  defined  in  section 
3(1)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002(1)) 
that— 

(A)  provides  medical  care  to  participants 
or  beneficiaries  directly  or  through  insur- 
ance, reimbursement,  or  otherwise:  and 

(B)  meets  the  requirements  of  section  311. 

(7)  Health  insurance  region.— The  term 
"health  insurance  region"  means  such  a 
region  designated  under  section  321. 

(8)  Insurer.— The  term  "insurer"  means 
an  entity  qualified  under  the  law  of  a  State 
to  offer  insurance  or  provide  health  benefits 
in  that  SUte. 

(9)  Mental  disorder.- The  term  "mental 
disorder"  has  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  in  the  International  Classification  of 
Diseases,  9th  Revision.  Clinical  Modifica- 
tion. 

(10)  Nongovernmental  employer.— The 
term  "nongovernmental  employer"  means 
an  employer  not  described  In  paragraph 
(4HAKU). 

(11)  Physician  services.— The  term  "phy- 
sician services"  means  professional  medical 
services  lawfully  provided  by  a  physician 
under  State  medical  practice  acts,  and  in- 


cludes professional  services  provided  by  a 
dentist  or  a  licensed  advanced-practice 
nurse  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  prac- 
tices (as  determined  under  State  law)  if 
such  services  would  be  treated  as  physician 
services  if  furnished  by  a  physician. 

(12)  Regional  insurer.— The  term  "re- 
gional Insurer"  means  an  insurer  or  group 
of  insurers  certified  as  a  regional  insurer 
under  section  322. 

(13)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

(14)  State.- The  term  "State"  Includes 
the  District  of  Columbia  and,  except  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (8).  also  includes 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa. 

(15)  Tailored  health  benefit  plan.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  term  "tailored 
health  benefit  plan"  means  a  plan  that— 

(I)  but  for  subparagraph  (B),  would  be 
health  benefit  plan,  and 

(II)  has  an  actuarial  value  of  benefits  (as 
defined  in  section  311(b)(8))  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  H  of  the  actuarial  value  of  benefits 
otherwise  required  of  a  health  benefit  plan. 

(B)  Limitation  on  services.- A  tailored 
health  benefit  plan  may,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  limit  the  scope 
and  duration  of  services  but  only  in  a 
manner  that  emphasizes  coverage  of  ambu- 
latory services. 

Subtitle  B— RequiremenU  for  Health  Benefit 
Plans 

SEC.  911.  GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS;  PERMimNG 
ACTt'AKIALLY  EQl'lVALENT  PLANS. 

(a)  General  Requirements.— Subject  to 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  in  order  for  a  health 
benefit  plan  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  the  plan  shall— 

(1)  provide  benefits  for  Items  and  services 
in  accordance  with  section  312: 

(2)  provide  coverage  of  employees  and 
family  enrolled  in  the  plan  in  accordance 
with  section  313;  and 

(3)  provide  for  premiums,  deductibles,  co- 
payments,  and  coinsurance  in  accordance 
with  section  314. 

(b)  A(rruARiALLY  Equivalent  Plans  Per- 
mitted.— 

(1)  Variations  in  premiums,  deductibles, 
AND  cost-sharing.— A  health  benefit  plan 
also  meets  the  requirements  of  this  section 
notwithstanding  that  it  does  not  meet  one 
or  more  requirements  of  section  314  (relat- 
ing to  premiums,  deductibles,  copayments, 
coinsurance,  and  limit  on  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses), other  than  the  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 314(b)(2HA),  if  the  actuarial  value  of 
benefits  under  the  plan  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (8))  is  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of 
the  actuarial  value  of  benefits  under  the 
plan  that  would  have  applied  if  the  plan 
met  the  requirements  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(2)  Minimum  requirements.— Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  as  not  re- 
quiring each  plan— 

(A)  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sections 
312(a)(4)  and  313;  or 

(B)  to  establish  a  limit  on  out-of-pocket 
expenses  under  section  314(d),  except  that 
this  subparagraph  shall  not  be  construed  to 
require  the  establishment  of  the  out-of- 
pocket  limit  described  in  section 
314(dH5>(B). 

(3)  Mental  health  benefits.- Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  a 
health  benefit  plan  may  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  312(a)(5)  by  including  pay- 
ment for  any  combination  of  benefits  speci- 
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fied  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  such 
section  If  the  plan  Includes  payment  f  or— 

(A)  benefits  the  value  of  which  is  at  least 
actuarially  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
benefits  for  which  payment  is  otherwise  re- 
quired under  such  subparagraphs;  and 

(B)  both  types  of  benefits  described  in 
each  of  such  subparagraphs. 

(4)  Advisory  board.— 

(A)  EsTABLisHMKHT.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  an  Advisory  Board  to  advise  the 
Secretary  on  the  development  of  actuarial 
equivalency  standards  and  such  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  administration  of  this 
title  as  the  Secretary  or  the  Board  considers 
appropriate. 

(B)  Mn«BERSHiP.— The  Advisory  Board 
shaU  consist  of  13  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary,  of  whom— 

(i)  four  members  shaU  be  representatives 
of  employers,  who  shall  be  experienced  in 
the  administration  of  and  knowledgeable 
about  health  insurance  and  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  management  or  design  of 
health  insurance  programs,  of  which- 

(I)  two  members  shall  be  represenUtives 
of  large  businesses;  and 

(II)  two  members  shall  be  representatives 
of  small  businesses; 

(U)  two  members  shall  be  represenUtives 
of  labor  organizations,  who  shall  possess  the 
qualifications  described  in  clause  (i); 

(ill)  two  members  shall  be  represenUtives 
of  the  insurance  industry,  at  least  one  of 
whom  shall  be  knowledgeable  about  small 
group  policies; 

(iv)  two  members  shall  be  actuaries,  who 
shall  be  experienced  in  the  administration 
of  and  knowledgeable  about  health  insur- 
ance programs;  and 

(v)  three  members  shall  be  represenUtives 
of  the  general  public  not  described  in 
clauses  (i)  through  (iv). 

(C)  TBaiMS.- Each  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
except  that  members  first  appointed  shall 
serve  for  staggered  terms,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary.  A  member  may  serve  on  the 
Board  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
the  member  untU  a  successor  has  taken 
office  as  a  member  of  the  Board. 

(D)  CoBfPENSATioN.- The  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  for 
each  day  (Including  travel  time)  during 
which  they  are  attending  meetings  or  con- 
ferences of  the  Advisory  Board  or  otherwise 
engaged  In  the  business  of  the  Board. 

(E)  Developmint  op  actuarial  equivalen- 
CT  vARLATioNS.— Not  later  than  6  months 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  the 
Advisory  Board  shall  develop  and  transmit 
to  the  Secretary— 

(I)  at  least  three  model  health  plans  each 
with  an  actuarial  value  of  benefits  that  is 
equivalent  to  the  actuarial  value  of  beneflte 
of  a  m'"'""""  plan  (as  defined  in  paragraph 

(9))' 

(II)  a  Uble  of  actuarial  equivalency  de- 
scribing permitted  expansions  in  covered 
services  and  variations  in  copayments,  de- 
ductibles, limits  on  outof-pocket  expenses, 
and  an  employer's  share  of  the  premium  or 
premiums  under  a  health  plan,  as  a  percent- 
age Increase  or  decrease  in  the  actuarial 
value  of  the  minimum  plan,  with  the  Uble 
describing  as  many  expansions  and  vari- 
ations as  practicable  in  order  to  facillUte 
compliance  with  this  section;  and 

(iU)  recommendations  for  procedures  to 
faciUUte  the  process  by  which  an  employer 


may  certify  actuarial  equivalency  for  plan 
variations  not  provided  in  the  model  health 
plans  or  the  Uble  of  actuarial  equivalency 
and  for  the  certification  of  multiple  plans 
offered  by  the  same  employer. 

(P)  Review  op  changes.— The  Advisory 
Board  shall  review  proposed  changes  to  the 
Ttiinimiim  benefit  package  required  of 
health  benefit  plans  and  transmit  a  cost 
benefit  analysis  of  such  changes,  along  with 
recommendations,  to  Congress  and  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(5)  Table  op  actuarial  equivalency.— The 
Secretary  shall  publish,  at  least  3  months 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  a 
Uble  that  specifies  the  percenUge  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  actuarial  value  of  benefits 
under  a  health  benefit  plan  providing  only 
the  required  benefits  resulting  from  vari- 
ations in  covered  services,  copayments,  de- 
ductibles, limits  on  out-of-pocket  expenses, 
and  an  employer's  share  of  the  premium  or 
premiums  under  a  health  benefit  plan.  The 
Uble  shall  describe  as  many  variations  as 
feasible.  In  developing  the  Uble,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  the  recommendations  of 
the  Advisory  Board  esUblished  in  para- 
graph (4). 

(6)  Compliance  with  piduciahy  duties.— 
In  the  case  of  health  benefit  plan  variations 
for  which  relative  actuarial  values  are  not 
expressly  provided  for  in  the  Uble  pub- 
lished under  paragraph  (5)  or  in  the  case  of 
variations  in  which  one  or  more  elements  of 
covered  services,  copayments,  deductibles, 
and  limits  on  out-of-pocket  expenses  are 
given  a  relative  actuarial  value  by  the  plan 
administrator  that  is  different  from  that 
provided  by  such  Uble,  the  plan  shall  not  be 
considered  out  of  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  if.  under  a  process  consistent  with  the 
duties  of  a  fiduciary  under  part  4  of  title  I 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974,  it  is  established  that,  and  an 
actuary  meeting  credentials  esUblished  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Actuaries  or  by 
the  Secretary  has  certified  that,  the  actuar- 
ial value  of  the  benefits  of  the  plan  is  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  actuarial  value  of  the 
benefits  of  a  minimum  plan;  and 

(B)  until  and  unless  the  Secretary  has  de- 
termined that  such  variations  are  not  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

(7)  Multiple  plans.— In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer that  has  a  health  benefit  plan  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (6)(A) 
or  is  otherwise  determined  to  have  an  actu- 
arial value  of  benefits  that  is  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  the  actuarial  value  of  a  minimum 
plan,  the  Secretary  shall  esUbUsh  by  regu- 
lation streamlined  procedures  for  the  ap- 
proval of  additional  health  benefit  plans  the 
actuarial  value  of  the  benefits  of  which  is  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  actuarial  value  of  the 
benefits  of  the  approved  health  benefit 
plan.  

(8)  Actuarial  value  op  behepits  depinkd.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  plan's  "ac- 
tuarial value  of  benefits"  is  the  amount  by 
which  the  total  of  the  amounts  payable  as 
benefits  under  the  plan  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  premiums,  deductibles,  copayments, 
and  coinsurance  payable  by  the  employee 
under  the  plan,  as  determined  on  an  actuar- 
ial basis  per  enrollee  for  a  plan  year. 

(9)  Minimum  plan  defined.- For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  "minimum 
plan"  means  a  health  benefit  plan  that  only 
provides  the  minimiiTn  benefits  required 
under  this  title. 

(c)  New  Small  Businesses.— In  the  case  of 
a  smaU  employer  that  normally  employs  10 


or  fewer  employees  on  a  typical  business 
day  during  a  year  and  that  has  been  an  em- 
ployer for  2  or  fewer  years,  the  employer 
may  meet  the  requirements  of  this  section 
by  means  of  enrollment  in  a  tailored  health 
benefit  plan  (as  defined  in  section  303(15)), 
rather  than  a  health  benefit  plan. 

SEC  sir  REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  (X)VERED 
ITEMS  AND  SERVICES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  a  health  benefit  plan 
shall  include  payment  for— 

(1)  inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital  care, 
except  that  treatment  for  a  mental  disorder 
is  subject  to  the  special  limiUtions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (5)(A); 

(2)  inpatient  and  outpatient  physician 
services,  except  that  psychotherapy  or 
counseling  for  a  mental  disorder  is  subject 
to  the  special  limiUtions  described  in  para- 
graph (5KB); 

(3)  diagnostic  and  screening  tests; 

(4)  prenatal  care  and  well-baby  care  pro- 
vided to  children  who  are  1  year  of  age  or 
younger,  and 

(S)(A)  Inpatient  hospital  care  for  a  mental 
disorder  for  not  less  than  45  days  per  year, 
except  that  days  of  inpatient  care  may  be 
substituted  for  days  of  partial  hospitaliza- 
tion according  to  a  ratio  esUblished  by  the 
Secretary;  and 

(B)  outpatient  psychotherapy  and  coun- 
seling for  a  mental  disorder  for  not  less 
than  20  visits  per  year  provided  by  a  provid- 
er who  Is  acting  within  the  scope  of  SUte 
law  and  who— 

(I)  is  a  physician;  or 

(II)  meets  the  standards  of  subsection 
(gX2)(B)  and  is  a  duly  licensed  or  certified 
clinical  psychologist  or  a  duly  licensed  or 
certified  clinical  social  worker,  or  a  duly  li- 
censed or  certified  equivalent  mental  health 
professional,  or  a  clinic  or  center  providing 
duly  licensed  or  certified  mental  health 
services. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  construed  as  requiring  a  plan  to  include 
payment  f  or— 

(1)  items  and  services  that  are  not  medi- 
cally necessary; 

(2)  routine  physical  examinations  or  pre- 
ventive care  (other  than  prenatal  care  and 
well-baby  care  covered  under  subsection 
(aM4));  or 

(3)  experimental  services  and  procedures. 

(c)  Amount,  Scope,  and  Duration  op  Cer- 
tain Benefits.- Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  a  health  benefit  plan  shall  place 
no  limits  on  the  amount,  scope,  or  duration 
of  benefits  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Amount,  Scope,  and  Duration  op  Pre- 
natal Care  and  Well-Baby  Care.— A  health 
benefit  plan  may  limit  the  amount,  scope, 
and  duration  of  prenatal  care  and  well-baby 
care  described  in  subsection  (a)(4)  pursuant 
to  regulations  of  the  Secretary  specifying 
the  amount,  scope,  and  duration  of  such 
care.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  such  regu- 
lations after  consulUtion  with  appropriate 
medical  experts. 

(e)  Limitations.- 

(1)  Panels  and  managed  care  systems.— 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit  a  health 
benefit  plan  from  providing  benefits  for  the 
items  and  services  described  in  this  section 
through  a  panel  or  other  form  of  managed 
care  system,  and  from  selecting  particular 
health  care  providers  or  types,  classes,  or 
categories  of  health  care  providers  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  panel  or  managed  care 
system.  Such  panel  or  managed  care  system 
shall  provide,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
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Uons  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  reasonable 
access  to  care  by  plan  enroUees. 

(3)  DirratzirT  lkvkls  or  PAmxirrs.— Noth- 
ing tn  this  Act  shall  prohibit  a  health  bene- 
fit plan  from  establishing  a  different  level 
of  payments  for  reimbursement  for  differ- 
ent health  care  providers  furnishing  the 
benefits  for  the  items  and  services  described 
tn  this  section. 

(3)  HxALTH  CABK  PROViDns.— Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  require  a 
health  benefit  plan  to  utilize  any  health 
care  provider  (or  type,  class,  or  category  of 
health  care  provider)  to  provide  benefits  for 
the  items  and  services  described  in  this  sec- 
tion that  were  provided  by  the  plan  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  other  than 
the  health  care  providers  being  utilized  by 
the  health  benefit  plan  on  such  effective 
date,  except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  duly  licensed  or  certified  clinical 
psychologists  (acting  within  the  scope  of 
State  law)  after  the  end  of  the  5- year  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 
The  previous  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
health  benefit  plans  offered  by  regional  in- 
surers under  subtitle  C. 

(4)  Denial  or  patment  to  excluded  pro- 
viBEas.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  require  a 
health  benefit  plan  to  make  payment  to  any 
health  care  provider  that  is  excluded  from 
participation  in  any  Federal  health  care 
program. 

(f)  Basis  op  PATMEirT  May  Dipper  prom 
Actual  Charges.— The  requirement  of  pay- 
ment for  services  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  prevent  an  insurer  from  establish- 
ing a  fee  schedule  or  other  basis  of  payment 
that  Is  different  from  actual  charges,  but 
only  if  such  fee  schedule  or  other  basts  pro- 
vides, pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  payment  at  a  level  sufficient  to 
achieve  adequate  access  to  services  covered 
by  the  plan  without  additional  out-of-pocket 
expenses  for  the  covered  service  (but  for  co- 
payments  and  deductibles  permitted  under 
section  314). 

(g)  Mental  Health  Care.— 

(1)  iMPATiEirr  care.— With  respect  to  inpa- 
tient hospital  care  described  in  subsection 
(aKSKA).  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e).  such  care  shall  include  reim- 
bursement for  professional  care,  provided  to 
the  individual  while  receiving  such  Inpatient 
care,  provided  by  a  physician  or  duly  li- 
censed or  certified  clinical  psychologist  op- 
erating within  the  scope  of  practice  of  the 
physician  or  psychologist,  as  determined 
under  State  law.  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  modify  hospital  prac- 
tices with  regard  to  scope  of  practice,  admit- 
ting privileges,  or  billing  arrangements. 

(2)  Outpatient  care.— 

(A)  Use  op  providbrs.- With  respect  to 
outpatient  psychotherapy  described  in  sub- 
section (aK5KB)  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (e),  a  health  benefit  plan 
which  provided  benefits  with  respect  to  out- 
patient psychotherapy  before  January  1, 
1M9.  Is  not  required  under  subsection 
(aXSKB)  to  provide  benefits  for  outpatient 
psychotherapy  provided  by  any  health  care 
provider  (or  type,  class,  or  category  of 
health  care  provider  described  in  subsection 
(aKSXBKli).  other  than  physicians  or  duly 
licensed  or  certified  clinical  psychologists), 
other  than  health  care  providers  being  uti- 
lized by  the  plan  on  January  1,  1989. 

(B)  Standards  por  certain  providers.— 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  standards  that 
providers  referred  to  in  subsection 
(aXSXBHU)  must  meet  to  be  eligible  for 
payment  under  a  health  benefit  plan. 


SEC  SIS.  REQUIRSMENTS  RELATING  TO  TIMING  OF 
COVERAGE  AND  PROHIBITION  OF 
PREEXICTING  CONDITION  LIMrTA- 
TION8. 

(a)  Date  op  Initial  Covxraob.— In  the  case 
of  an  employee  (and  family  members)  en- 
rolled under  a  health  benefit  plan  provided 
by  an  employer,  the  coverage  under  the 
plan  must  begin  not  later  than  the  latest  of 
the  following: 

(1 )  30  days  after  the  day  on  which  the  em- 
ployee first  performs  an  hour  of  service  as 
an  employee  of  that  employer. 

(2)  The  first  day  on  which  the  employer  is 
required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
tiUe. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  an  employer  which 
maintains  or  contributes  to  a  plan  referred 
to  in  section  301(b)(2)(C)— 

(A)  90  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
employee  first  performs  an  hour  of  plan- 
covered  service  as  an  employee  of  the  em- 
ployer, except  that  if  the  Initial  waiting 
period  is  longer  than  30  days,  coverage 
under  the  plan  shall  continue  for  an  equiva- 
lent period  after  the  last  day  on  which  the 
employee  performs  an  hour  of  plan-covered 
service  as  an  employee  of  the  employer;  or 

(B)  180  days  after  the  day  on  tirhich  the 
employee  first  performs  an  hour  of  plan- 
covered  service,  except  that  if  the  initial 
waiting  period  is  longer  than  30  days,  cover- 
age under  the  plan  shall  continue  for  an 
equivalent  period  after  the  last  day  on 
which  the  employee  performs  an  hour  of 
plan-covered  service. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  child,  coverage  applies 
for  any  period  during  which  the  employee 
who  is  the  child's  parent  is  covered  (subject 
to  section  302(b)). 

(b)  Prohibition  op  Pre-existing  Condi- 
tion Provisions.— A  health  benefit  plan 
may  not  exclude  or  otherwise  limit  any  indi- 
vidual from  coverage  under  the  plan  on  the 
basis  that  the  individual  has  (or  at  any  time 
has  had)  any  disease,  disorder,  or  condition. 

(c)  Right  to  Waive  Enrollment.— 

(1)  Less-than-pull-time  employees  with 
INCREASED  PREMIUMS.— In  the  casc  of  a  less- 
than-full-time  employee  who  is  subject  to, 
and  is  charged,  an  increased  premium  under 
section  314(bX5),  the  employee  may.  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  waive  enrollment  under  this  title.  Such 
waiver  shall  be  exercised  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  specify  and 
shall  terminate  upon  the  employee  no 
longer  being  subject  to,  and  charged,  such 
an  increased  premium. 

(2)  E^MPLOYER     CONTRIBUTION     TO     PUBLIC 

PLAN.— In  the  case  of  a  less-than-full-time 
employee  who  waives  enrollment  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  employer  is  required,  in  a 
manner  specified  by  the  Secretary,  to  make 
a  payment  to  the  State  or  other  entity  pro- 
viding health  benefits  under  the  program 
established  by  the  amendments  made  by 
title  IV  of  this  Act  equal  to  the  minimum 
amount  the  employer  would  have  made  to- 
wards the  health  care  costs  of  the  employee 
if  the  employee  had  not  waived  such  enroll- 
ment. Such  payments  shall  be  credited  to- 
wards Federal  expenditures  required  to 
carry  out  such  program. 

(d)  Date  op  Initial  Coverage  and  Mini- 
mum Service  Requirements  por  Certain 
Temporary  Employees.— A  temporary  em- 
ployee described  in  section  303(2XFXiv) 
shall- 

( 1 )  become  eligible  for  coverage  under  the 
health  benefit  plan  of  a  temporary  health 
services  firm  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  cal- 
endar month  following  the  completion  of 
750  hours  of  service  during  a  period  of  6 


consecutive  months  suid  is  employed  by 
such  firm  on  the  eligibility  d^ite;  and 

(2)  continue  coverage  under  this  title  in 
each  calendar  month  following  the  month 
of  initial  coverage,  if  such  employee— 

(A)  has  completed  at  least  100  hours  of 
service  in  the  Immediately  preceding  calen- 
dar month:  and 

(B)  has  not  been  terminated  before  the 
first  day  of  such  calendar  month. 

SEC.  S14.  requirements  RELATING  TO  PREMIUMS, 
DEDUCTIBLES,  (X)PAYMENT8.  COIN- 
SURANCE, AND  LIMIT  ON  OUT-OF- 
POCKET  EXPENSES. 

(a)  EiNROLLEE  Cost-Sharing  Permitted.— A 
health  benefit  plan  may  require  an  enrollee 
to  pay  for  premiums,  deductibles,  copay- 
ments,  and  coinsurance  amounts  for  cover- 
age under  the  plan,  but  only  if  the  premi- 
ums, deductibles,  copayments,  and  coinsur- 
ance do  not  exceed  the  limitations  imposed 
under  this  section. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Premiums.— 

(1)  Monthly  premium  umited  to  ao  per- 
cent OP  ACTUARIAL  RATE.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (5), 
a  health  benefit  plan  may  not  require  an 
employee  to  pay  a  premium— 

(I)  for  coverage  for  a  period  of  longer  than 
one  month;  or 

(ii)  the  amount  of  which  on  a  monthly 
basis  exceeds  20  percent  of  the  monthly  ac- 
tuarial rate  defined  under  subparagraph 
(B). 

(B)  Monthly  actuarial  rate  defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"monthly  actuarial  rate"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  health  benefit  plan  in  a  plan  year, 
the  average  monthly  per  enrollee  amount 
that  the  employer  providing  the  plan  esti- 
mates, for  enroUees  under  the  plan  during 
the  year,  would  be  necessary  to  pay  for  the 
total  benefits  required  under  the  plan  (in- 
cluding administrative  costs  for  the  provi- 
sion of  such  benefits  and  an  appropriate 
amount  for  a  contingency  miLrgin)  during 
the  year. 

(C)  Application  on  basis  op  family 
STATUS.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
health  benefits  plan  may  provide  for  the 
premium  to  be  applied,  and  the  monthly  ac- 
tuarial rate  to  be  computed— 

(i)  separately  for  employees  who  have 
family  members  covered  under  the  plan  and 
for  employees  who  do  not  have  family  mem- 
bers covered  under  the  plan,  and 

(II)  with  respect  to  employees  with  such 
covered  family  members,  separately  (I)  for 
employees  who  have  a  covered  spouse  and 
one  or  more  covered  children,  (II)  for  em- 
ployees who  have  a  covered  spouse  but  no 
covered  children,  and  (III)  for  employees 
who  do  not  have  a  covered  spouse  but  have 
one  or  more  covered  children. 

(D)  Adjustment  por  covered  spouse  with 
OTHER  coverage.- For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, if  a  health  benefit  plan  charges  an 
employee  for  a  share  of  the  premium,  the 
plan  shall  establish  a  separate  premium  cat- 
egory (or  categories)  for  family  coverage  in 
the  case  of  a  covered  spouse  who  is  receiving 
primary  health  insurance  coverage  from  an- 
other health  benefit  plan.  The  premium  for 
such  categories  shall  be  established  based 
on  actual  or  projected  plan  experience  or  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(E)  Adjustment  op  prxmiitms  por  em- 
ployed    RETIREES      UNDER      HEALTH      BENEPIT 

PLANS.- If  an  employer  provides  a  health 
benefit  plan  with  respect  to  retirees  and  the 
plan  charges  a  retiree  for  a  share  of  the  pre- 
mium of  the  plan,  in  the  case  of  such  a  re- 
tiree who  is  enrolled  as  an  employee  (or  de- 
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pendent)  under  a  health  benefit  plan  under 
thla  title,  the  health  benefit  plan  with  re- 
spect to  the  retiree  must  provide  for  an  ad- 
justment of  the  amount  of  the  retiree's  pre- 
mium in  order  to  take  Into  account  the  re- 
duction In  health  insurance  costs  resulting 
from  such  coverage. 

(2)  No  PREMIUM  FOR  LOW  INCOME  EMPLOY- 
EES rOR  AT  LEAST  1  HEALTH  BENEFIT  PLAN.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— Each  employer  with  an 
employee  whose  hourly  wage  rate  is  less 
than  the  hourly  wage  rate  specified  In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  offer  each  such  employ- 
ee at  least  one  health  benefit  plan  that  does 
not  require  a  premium  for  such  employee. 

(B)  Hourly  rate.— The  hourly  wage  rate 
specified  in  this  subparagraph  for  premiums 
paid  in  a  plan  year  beginning  In  a  calendar 
year  is  125  percent  of  the  minimum  wage 
rate  prescribed  by  section  6  of  the  Pah- 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206) 
for  that  year.  If  the  rate  computed  under 
the  previous  sentence  is  not  a  multiple  of  1 
cent  It  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next  highest 
multiple  of  1  cent. 

(3)  Payment  op  premiums.— An  employee 
enrolled  under  a  health  benefit  plan  is 
liable  for  payment  of  premiums  required 
under  that  plan  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section.   

(4)  Withholding  permitted.— No  provi- 
sion of  State  law  shaU  prevent  an  employer 
of  an  employee  enrolled  under  a  health  ben- 
efit plan  established  under  this  title  from 
withholding  the  amount  of  any  premium 
due  by  the  employee  from  the  payroll  of  the 
employee. 

(5)  Special  rule  for  less-than-full-time 
employees.— In  the  case  of  a  less-than-full- 
time  employee  (as  defined  in  section 
303(2)(D))  who  is  not  described  in  para- 
graph (2)(A).  a  health  benefit  plan  may  re- 
quire the  employee  to  pay  a  premium  the 
amount  of  which  (on  a  monthly  basis)  does 
not  exceed— 

(A)  100  percent,  minus 

(B)  80  percent,  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of 
(i)  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week 
the  employee  is  normally  employed  by  the 
employer  in  the  calendar  quarter  to  (11)  25, 
of  the  monthly  actuarial  rate  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)). 

(c)  Limitation  on  Deductibles.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  permitted 
under  paragraph  (2),  a  health  benefit  plan 
may  not  provide,  for  benefits  provided  m 
any  plan  year,  for  a  deductible  amount— 

(A)  that  exceeds— 

(1)  with  respect  to  benefits  payable  for 
items  and  services  furnished  to  any  employ- 
ee with  no  family  member  enrolled  under 
the  plan,  for  a  plan  year  beginning  in— 

(I)  the  first  calendar  year  that  begins 
more  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  $250;  or 

(II)  for  a  subsequent  calendar  year,  the 
llmltetion  of  deductions  specified  in  this 
clause  for  the  previous  calendar  year  In- 
creased by  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
consumer  price  index  for  aU  urban  consum- 
ers (United  SUtes  city  average,  as  pubUshed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  for  the 
12-month  period  ending  on  September  30  of 
the  preceding  calendar  year;  and 

(ID  with  respect  to  benefits  payable  for 
items  and  services  furnished  to  any  employ- 
ee with  a  famUy  member  enrolled  under  the 
plan,  for  a  plan  year  beginning  In— 

(I)  the  first  calendar  year  that  begins 
more  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  $500;  or 

(II)  for  a  subsequent  calendar  year,  the 
llmiUtion  of  deducUons  specified  in  this 
cuuse  for  the  previous  calendar  year  in- 


creased by  the  percentage  Increase  in  the 
consumer  price  index  for  all  urban  consum- 
ers (UrUted  Stetes  city  average,  as  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  for  the 
12-month  period  ending  on  September  30  of 
the  preceding  calendar  year;  and 

(B)  for  prenatal  care  or  well-baby  care  de- 
scribed in  section  312(a)(4). 
If  the  limitation  of  deductions  computed 
under  subparagraph  (A)(l)(II)  or  (A)(U)(II) 
Is  not  a  multiple  of  $10,  it  should  be  round- 
ed to  the  next  highest  multiple  of  $10. 

(2)  Wage-related  deductible.— A  health 
benefit  plan  may  provide  for  any  other  de- 
ductible amount  Instead  of  the  limitations 
under— 

(A)  clause  (i)  of  paragraph  (1)(A),  so  long 
as  the  amount  does  not  exceed  (on  an  an- 
nutOlzed  basis)  1  percent  of  the  total  wages 
paid  to  the  employee  In  the  plan  year;  or 

(B)  clause  (li)  of  paragraph  (1)(A),  so  long 
as  the  amoimt  does  not  exceed  (on  an  an- 
nualized basis)  2  percent  of  the  total  wages 
paid  to  the  employee  in  the  plan  year. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Copayments  and  Coin- 
surance.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4),  a  health  benefit  plan  may 
not— 

(A)  require  payment  of  any  copayment  or 
coinsurance  for  an  item  or  service  for  which 
coverage  Is  required  by  this  title  In  an 
amount  that  exceeds  20  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  Item  or  service; 

(B)  require  payment  of  any  copayment  or 
coinsiirance  for  prenatal  care  or  well-baby 
care  described  in  section  312(a)(4);  or 

(C)  require  payment  of  any  copayment  or 
coinsurance  for  items  and  services  required 
under  section  312  furnished  In  a  plan  year 
for  an  employee  alier  the  employee  has  In- 
curred out-of-pocket  expenses  under  the 
plan  that  are  equal  to  the  out-of-pocket 
limit  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (5)(B)). 

(2)  Exception  for  preferred  providers.— 
If  a  health  benefit  plan  establishes  reasona- 
ble classifications  of  participating  and  non- 
participating  providers  of  items  and  serv- 
ices, the  plan  may  require  payments  In 
excess  of  the  amount  permitted  under  para- 
graph (1)  in  the  case  of  items  and  services 
furnished  by  nonpartlcipating  providers. 

(3)  Exception  for  ibcproper  utilization.— 
A  health  benefit  plan  may  provide  for  co- 
payment  or  coinsurance  in  excess  of  the 
amount  permitted  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
any  Item  or  service  that  an  individual  ob- 
tains without  complying  with  any  reasona- 
ble procedures  established  by  the  plan  to 
ensure  the  efficient  and  appropriate  utUiza- 
tlon  of  covered  services. 

(4)  Mental  health  care.— In  the  case  of 
care  provided  under  section  312(a)(5)(B),  a 
health  benefit  plan  may  not  require  pay- 
ment of  any  copayment  or  coinsurance  for 
an  item  or  service  for  which  coverage  is  re- 
quired by  this  tiUe  in  an  amount  that  ex- 
ceeds 50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  item  or 
service.  

(5)  Lmn  ON  out-of-pocket  expenses.— 

(A)  Out-of-pocket  expenses  defined.— In 
this  section,  the  term  "out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses" means,  with  respect  to  an  employee 
In  a  plan  year,  amounts  payable  under  the 
plan  as  deductibles  and  coinsurance  with  re- 
spect to  items  and  services  provided  under 
the  plan  and  furnished  In  the  plan  year  on 
behalf  of  the  employee  and  f amUy  covered 
under  the  plan.  

(B)  Out-of-pocket  limit  defined.— In  this 
section,  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C),  the  term  "out-of-pocket  limit"  means 
for  a  plan  year  beginning  in— 


(I)  the  first  calendar  year  that  begins 
more  than  1  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  $3,000;  or 

(II)  for  a  subsequent  calendar  year,  the 
out-of-pocket  limit  specified  in  this  subpara- 
graph for  the  previous  calendar  year  In- 
creased by  the  percentage  Increase  In  the 
consumer  price  Index  for  all  urban  consum- 
ers (United  States  city  average,  as  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  for  the 
12-month  period  ending  on  September  30  of 
the  preceding  calendar  year. 
If  the  out-of-pocket  limit  computed  under 
clause  (11)  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $10,  it  should 
be  rounded  to  the  next  highest  multiple  of 
$10. 

(C)  Alternative  out-of-pocket  limit.— A 
health  benefit  plan  may  provide  for  an  out- 
of-pocket  limit  other  than  that  defined  in 
subparagraph  (B)  if,  for  a  plan  year  with  re- 
spect to  an  employee  and  the  employee's 
family,  the  limit  does  not  exceed  (on  an  an- 
nualized basis)  10  percent  of  the  total  wages 
paid  to  the  employee  in  the  plan  year. 

Subtitle  C— Certiflcation  of  Regional  Iniurera 
SBC.  MI.  DESIGNA-nON  OF  HEALTH  INSURANCE  RE- 
GIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  designate  by  regula- 
tion six,  seven,  or  eight  health  Insurance  re- 
gions for  purjKwes  of  this  subtitle. 

SEC.  322.  PERIODIC  CERTIFICA'HON  OF  REGIONAL 
INSURERS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  for  the  periodic  certifica- 
tion of  regional  insurers  for  each  health  in- 
surance region.  Any  insurer  or  group  of  in- 
surers may  apply  to  be  certified  as  a  region- 
al insurer  for  a  region.  Subject  to  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (g),  each  insurer  or  group  of 
insurers  applying  to  be  certified  that  meets 
the  eligibUlty  criteria  esUbllshed  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  be  certified. 

(b)  Minimum  Eligibility  Standards  for 
Certification.— No  applicant  may  be  certi- 
fied as  a  regional  insurer  unless  the  appli- 
cant— 

(1)  meets  minimum  st&ndards  of  financial 
sUbUlty  esUbllshed  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  meets  minimum  standards  for  quality 
and  type  of  services  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(3)  meets  the  requirements  of  section  323; 

(4)  agrees  to  enroll  any  group  in  the 
region  applying  for  enrollment  that  is  eligi- 
ble to  enroll  with  a  regional  Insurer; 

(5)  agrees  to  offer  only  plans  and  plan  op- 
tions approved  by  the  Secretary  to  organiza- 
tions required  to  enroll  with  a  regional  In- 
surer; 

(6)  agrees  that  If  It  offers  an  Indemnity 
plan  or  managed-care  plan  (as  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  323(b,  re- 
spectively)) within  the  region,  it  will  also 
make  at  least  two  such  indemnity  plans  or 
managed-care  plans,  respectively,  available 
in  its  capacity  as  regional  Insurer;  and 

(7)  agrees  to  allow  Its  offerings  to  be  listed 
in  material  distributed  by  the  Secretary,  de- 
scribed In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  and  to  enroll  persons  who  wish  to 
enroll  by  mall  by  accepting  a  completed 
form  to  be  contained  In  such  material. 

(c)  Applications.— No  Insurer  or  group  of 
Insurers  may  be  certified  as  a  regional  Insur- 
er unless  it  submits  to  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
plication for  such  certification  in  such  form 
and  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribes. Each  such  application  shaU  in- 
clude— 

(1)  specific  descriptions  of  each  of  the 
health  benefit  plans  the  applicant  proposes 
to  offer  under  section  323(a)  as  a  regional 
insurer;  and 
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(3)  such  information  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  b«  necessary  for  the  Secretary 
to  consider  the  items  described  In  subsection 
(d). 

(d)  AoomoHAL  CoNsisERATioifs.— In  re- 
viewing applications  for  certification  as  re- 
gional insurers,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
provide  for  effective  competition,  the  Secre- 
tary may  consider,  with  respect  to  each  ap- 
plicant compared  to  other  applicants— 

(1)  the  price  of  health  benefit  plans  pro- 
posed to  be  offered  by  the  applicant; 

(3)  the  quality  and  types  of  services  to  be 
provided  under  the  plans; 

(3)  the  experience  of  the  applicant  in  pro- 
viding and  managing  health  benefit  plans: 
and 

(4)  the  financial  stability  of  the  applicant. 

(e)  CKKTincATioH.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  first  certify  regional  in- 
surers for  each  health  insurance  region. 
The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  of  the  regional  insurers  certi- 
fied under  this  section. 

(f )  Evaluation  ams  Dbukrhficatioh.— The 
S^retary  sh&ll  periodically  evaluate  the 
performance  of  regional  insurers  under  this 
subtitle.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  re- 
gional Insurer  is  not  substantially  meeting 
the  requirements  (Including  considerations 
under  subsection  (d))  of  this  subtitle,  the 
Secretary  may  terminate  the  certification  of 
the  Insurer  or  group  of  insurers. 

(g)  PEMcrrmfG  Rxsnucnoiis  on  Cnnn- 
CATioN  IN  Ckktain  CAsn.— If  the  Secretary 
determines  that— 

(1)  every  regional  insurer  in  a  region  has  a 
retention  rate  that  Is  30  percent  or  greater. 

(3)  such  a  large  retention  rate  has  existed 
over  a  period  of  time,  and 

(3)  there  is  a  failure  of  competition  among 
regional  insurers  in  the  region, 
notwithstanding  any  previous  provision  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  restrict  cer- 
tification of  regional  insurers  for  the  region. 
baaed  on  a  competitive  bidding  or  other 
system,  to  those  regional  insurers  (other- 
wise qualified  to  be  certified)  which  offer 
health  benefit  plans  at  the  lowest  rates  or 
at  rates  below  a  specified  level.  For  purposes 
of  the  previous  sentence,  the  term  "reten- 
tion rate"  means,  with  respect  to  an  insurer 
or  group  of  instirers.  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  premiums  collected  with  re- 
spect to  health  benefit  plans  offered  by  the 
Insurer  or  group  under  this  title  and  the 
amount  of  benefits  paid  under  such  plan, 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  amount  of 
such  premiums  collected. 

(h)    RXPORT    ON    RSGIOHAL    INSUKXX    PKO- 

OBAM.— Within  3  years  after  the  effective 
dat«  of  this  Utle.  the  Secretary  shall  report 
to  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  re- 
gional insurer  program  established  under 
this  subtitle.  The  Secretary  shall  include  In 
such  report  such  recommendations  for 
changes  in  such  program  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

tmc  as.  uqunEifKKrB  or  rbcional  insurbks. 
(a)  In  OnnauL.— 

(I)  MiNiifuif  RXQinxziaNTS.— Subject  to 
section  301(bK3KBKli),  each  regional  insur- 
er shall  offer,  to  employers  located  in  its 
health  insurance  region  at  least  one  tailored 
health  benefit  plan  (as  defined  in  section 
I03<19))andatleast- 

(A)  two  indemnity  plans  described  in  sub- 
section (bKl>— 

(i)  one  of  which  provides  only  the  mini- 
mum benefits  required  of  a  health  benefit 
plan;  and 

(II)  the  other  of  which  provides  benefits 
typical  of  the  benefits  offered  under  com- 


prehensive health  benefit  plans  offered  in 
the  region:  or 

(B)  two  managed-care  plans  described  in 
subsection  (bK3)— 

(i)  one  of  which  provides  only  the  mini- 
mum benefits  required  of  a  health  benefit 
plan:  and 

(ii)  the  other  of  which  provides  benefits 
typical  of  the  benefits  offered  under  com- 
prehensive health  benefit  plans  offered  in 
the  region. 

(3)  OmONAL,  AODITTONAI.  BDOTITS.— In  the 

case  of  plans  described  in  subparagraph 
(AKi)  or  (BKi)  of  paragraph  (1),  a  regional 
insurer  may  offer  optional,  additional  bene- 
fits for  an  additional  premium.  Such  options 
shall  include  variations  in  copayments,  de- 
ductibles, and  the  out-of-[>ocliet  limit,  and 
additional  services  and  categories  of  provid- 
ers. Such  benefits  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  and,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  shall  be  standard 
across  carriers  within  a  region. 

(b)  Plans  Described.— 

(1)  Indemnity  plan.— An  indemnity  plan 
described  in  this  subparagraph  is  a  health 
benefit  plan— 

(A)  that  makes  payment  with  respect  to 
items  and  services  furnished  by  any  provid- 
er licensed  in  the  State  to  provide  the  items 
and  services  If — 

(I)  the  provider  is  a  type  of  provider  cov- 
ered under  the  plan; 

(II)  the  provider  is  not  excluded  from  re- 
ceiving payment  under  the  plan  on  the  basis 
of  fraud,  abuse,  or  Incompetence  (as  deter- 
mined under  the  niles  and  procedures  of 
the  plan):  and 

(ill)  the  plan  does  not  differentiate  in  pay- 
ment to  providers  under  the  plan  based  on  a 
contractual  arrangement  (or  laclt  thereof) 
between  the  plan  and  the  provider;  and 

(B)  under  which  an  individual  incurs  an 
obligation  or  makes  payment  for  covered 
item  or  service  and  the  plan  reimburses  the 
individual  or  the  provider  of  such  services 
for  the  amounts  payable  for  such  item  or 
service  under  the  plan. 

(3)  Managed-care  plan.— A  managed-care 
plan  descrit}ed  in  this  subparagraph  Is  a 
health  benefit  plan  not  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  and  includes  a  health  benefit 
plan  under  which  items  or  services  must 
generally  be  furnished  either  by— 

(A)  providers  having  a  contractual  rela- 
tionship with  the  plan:  or 

(B)  providers  Included  on  a  list  specified 
by  the  plan  that  consists  of  a  group  of  pro- 
viders In  a  State  that  is  more  restricted  than 
all  licensed  providers  in  the  State. 

(c)  Commttnity-Rated  Premiums.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Subject  to  section 
334(bK3),  each  regional  Insurer  shall  fix 
premiums  for  the  plans  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  under  a  community  rating 
system  for  all  employers.  An  insurer  may 
not  set  or  adjust  such  premiums  based  on 
the  age  or  gender  of  employees  (or  their 
families),  on  other  factors  relating  to  the 
projected  or  actual  use  of  health  services 
under  the  plan,  or,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3),  on  geographical  location 
within  the  region. 

(3)  Commumitt-rating  on  a  less  than  re- 
gional BASIS.- A  regional  insurer  shall  fix 
premiums  on  a  community-rated  basis  for 
one  or  more  States  in  a  region  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  region-wide  rates 
otherwise  determined  for  such  States  would 
exceed  by  a  substantial  percentage  the  ref- 
erence rate  for  such  State  or  States.  For 
purposes  of  the  previous  sentence,  the  term 
"reference  rate"  means,  for  a  State  or 
States,  the  average  health  care  premiums 


for  benefits  under  this  title  in  the  State  or 
States,  adjusted  upward  by  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  the  savings  In  premiums  that 
may  be  attributable  to  the  use  of  the  region- 
al insurer  system  under  this  title.  Nothing 
in  this  paragraph  shall  permit  a  communi- 
ty-rate to  be  based  on  an  area  other  than  on 
a  statewide  basis  covering  one  or  more 
SUtes. 

SEC  3M.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Subcontracts.— Each  regional  Insurer 
may  enter  into  subcontracts  with  other  enti- 
tles in  carrying  out  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Arrangements  With  Small  Business- 
es.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage regional  Insurers  to  enter  Into  ap- 
propriate arrangements  with  entities  repre- 
senting groups  of  smaU  businesses  (such  as 
small  business  service  bureaus  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce)  for  the  provision  of  ad- 
ministrative services  with  respect  to  small 
businesses  enrolled  in  plans  offered  by  the 
Insurers. 

(3)  Premium  rzouction.- Each  such  insur- 
er shaU  reduce  the  premiums  otherwise 
charged  for  such  plans  to  such  small  busi- 
nesses by  an  amount  that  reflects  the  value 
of  such  administrative  services. 

(c)  Technical  Assistance.- The  Secretary 
shall  provide  technical  assistance  and  en- 
rollment forms  to  employers  required  under 
section  301(b)(3)  to  provide  health  benefit 
plans  of  regional  Insurers.  In  carrying  out 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  enter  into  con- 
tracts (to  the  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  provided  in  advance  in  appropria- 
tion Acts)  with  small  business  service  bu- 
reaus, chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  en- 
tities with  experience  in  providing  health 
insurance  services  to  small  businesses. 

Subtitle  D— Rcgulationi  and  Enforcement 

SEC.  331.  REGULATIONS. 

(a)  Proposed  Rules.— Within  4  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  a  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(b)  Pinal  Rules.— Within  9  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  final  rules  to  carry 
out  this  title.  Such  notice  and  final  rules 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  section 
553  of  Utle  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  Eitect  or  Failure  to  Promulgate 
Rules.- The  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
mulgate final  rules  under  this  title  shall  not 
relieve  any  person  or  entity  to  which  the 
provisions  of  this  title  apply  of  any  obliga- 
tions under  this  title. 

SEC.  3tZ.  ENFORCEMEIST. 

(a)  Civil  Money  Penalty  Against  Pri- 
vate Employers.— 

(1)  10  percent  of  total  wages.— Any  non- 
governmental employer  that  does  not 
comply  with  section  303(c)  or  the  require- 
ments of  section  3601(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  or  section  301(a)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  in  any  cal- 
endar year  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  employer's  expenditures  for 
wages  for  employees  in  that  year. 

(3)  Assessment  procedure.— A  civil  money 
penalty  under  this  subsection  shall  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Secretary  and  collected  in  a 
civil  action  brought  by  the  United  States  in 
a  United  SUtes  district  court.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  assess  such  a  penalty  on  an  em- 
ployer until  the  employer  has  been  given 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  present  its 
views  on  such  charge. 
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(3)  Amoumt  or  pbkalty.— In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  penalty,  or  the  amount 
agreed  on  in  compromise,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  gravity  of  the  noncompli- 
ance and  the  demonstrated  good  faith  of 
the  employer  charged  in  attempting  to 
achieve  rapid  compliance  after  notification 
of  noncompliance  by  the  Secretary. 

(4)  Judicial  riview— In  any  civil  action 
brought  to  review  the  assessment  of  such  a 
penalty  or  to  collect  such  a  penalty,  the 
court  shaU,  at  the  request  of  any  party  to 
such  action,  hold  a  trial  de  novo  on  the  as- 
sessment of  the  penalty,  uiUess  in  a  prior 
action  such  a  trial  de  novo  was  held  on  the 
assessment.  

(5)  Use  or  amounts  collected.— oivu 
money  penalties  collected  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  credited  to  the  account  main- 
tained to  provide  health  benefits  under  the 
program  established  under  the  amendments 
made  by  title  IV. 

(b)  Liability  to  Individuals  roR  Dam- 
ages.—Any  nongovernmental  employer  that 
knowingly  does  not  comply  with  section 
302(c)  or  the  requirements  of  section 
2601(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  or 
section  201(a)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  shall  be  liable  for  damages  (m- 
cludlng  health  care  costs  incurred)  to  the 
employee  or  the  employee's  famUy  resultmg 
from  such  failure  to  comply. 

(c)  State  Ineligibility  roR  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Funds.— A  provision  malsing 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof  in- 
eligible for  funds  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  if  they  fail  to  enroU  employees 
under  health  benefit  plans  is  set  forth  in 
section  2601(b)(1)  of  such  Act. 

Subtitle  E— Small  BusineM  SuMdy 

SEC.  »41.  SMALL  BUSINESS  SUBSIDY. 

(a)  IN  General.— In  the  case  of  an  employ- 
er which— 

( 1)  is  a  small  employer. 

(2)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  employer's  com- 
pUance  cost  (as  defined  in  subsection  (b)) 
for  the  employer's  fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  the  first  full  fiscal  year  in  which  thU 
title  is  effective)  exceeded  the  percent  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c)  of  the  employer's  gross 
revenues  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor)  for  the  year,  and 

(3)  requests  payment  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

the  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  provide  for 
payment  to  the  employer  of  75  percent  of 
the  excess  described  in  paragraph  (2).  Pay- 
ment under  the  previous  sentence  shall  be 
made,  to  the  extent  feasible,  on  a  calendar 
quarter  basis  during  the  fiscal  year  involved 
based  upon  the  best  estimates  avaUable 
(with  such  subsequent  adjustment  as  may 
be  required)  or  during  the  employer's  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  

(b)  CoBCLiANCE  Cost  Detined.— In  tnis 
section,  the  term  "compliance  cost"  means 
with  respect  to  an  employer  for  a  fiscal 
year  the  actual  health  insurance  costs  in- 
curred by  the  employer  in  that  year  multi- 
pUed  by  the  ratio  of  —  ,  ♦»,„  „.„ 

(1)  the  average  actuarial  value  of  the  min- 
imum health  benefit  plan  required  to  be 
provided  by  the  employer  under  this  title  m 

that  year,  to  ,         ,  *v. 

(2)  the  average  actuarial  value  of  the 
health  benefit  plan  actually  provided. 

(C)  Percent  or  Gross  Revenues  Appued.-- 
(1)  IN  GENERAL.-Except  as  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  percent  specified  in  this  sub- 
section is  5  percent. 

(J)  National  ADJUSTMENT.-Por  riscai 
years  beginning  during  or  after  the  th^d 
year  in  which  this  title  U  effective,  the  Sec- 


retary of  Labor  shall  adjust  the  5  percent 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)  by  ratio  of  (A) 
the  national  average  proportion  of  health 
insurance  costs  per  employee  per  dollar  of 
gross  revenues  for  the  preceding  year,  to  (B) 
the  national  average  proportion  of  health 
insurance  costs  per  employee  per  dollar  of 
gross  revenues  in  1988. 

(d)  Adjustment  roR  Certain  Industries.— 
In  the  case  of  an  employer  in  an  industry 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  LatKjr  deter- 
mines that  using  the  ratio  of  the  health  in- 
surance costs  per  employee  per  dollar  of 
gross  revenues  in  the  industry  Is  not  an  ap- 
propriate measure  of  the  financial  burden 
of  providing  such  insurance,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  promulgate  an  alternative 
standard  to  be  applied. 

TITLE       IV-ASSURING       PROVISION       OF 
HEALTH  BENEFITS  TO  UNDER-POVERTY. 
NEAR-POVERTY,    AND    OTHER    INDIVID- 
UALS 
SEC.  401.  A88UK1NG  PROVISION  OF  HEALTH  BENE- 
FfTS  TO  UNDER-POVERTY.  NEAR-POV- 
ERTY, AND  OTHER  INDIVIDUALS. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 

201  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 

title  VlII  the  following  new  title: 

•TITLE  IX-STATE-PROVIDED  HEALTH 
CARE  BENEFITS  FOR  POOR  INDIVID- 
UALS 


"SEC   901.  COVERAGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  STATE 
HEALTH  CARE  BENEFITS  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  each  State  shall  es- 
UblUh  and  operate  a  health  care  benefits 
program  under  which  the  State— 

"(1)  on  and  after  January  1, 1991.  offers  to 
under-poverty  individuals  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (b)(1))  health  care  benefits  applica- 
ble to  such  individuals  under  section  902; 

"(2)  on  and  after  January  1,  1991,  may 
offer,  and  on  and  after  January  1.  1996, 
offers,  to  near-poverty  individuals  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b)(2))  benefits  applica- 
ble to  such  individuals  under  section  902; 

and 

"(3)  on  and  after  January  1,  1996,  may 
offer,  and  on  and  after  January  1,  1999, 
offers,  to  all  other  individuals  not  covered 
under  a  health  benefit  plan  under  title  III 
of  the  Basic  Health  Benefits  for  All  Ameri- 
cans Act  benefits  applicable  to  such  individ- 
uals under  section  902. 

"(b)  Under-Povehty  Individual  and  Near- 
Poverty  Individual  Detined.— 

"(1)  Under-poverty  individual  detined.- 
In  this  title,  the  term  'under-poverty  indi- 
vidual' means  an  individual  whose  family 
gross  income  does  not  exceed  100  percent  of 
the  income  official  poverty  line  (as  defined 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  revised  annually  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981)  applicable  to  a  family 

of  the  size  Involved.  

"(2)  Near-poverty  individual  detined.— In 
this  title,  the  term  near-poverty  individual' 
means  an  Individual  whose  famUy  gross 
income  exceeds  100  percent,  but  does  not 
exceed  185  percent,  of  the  Income  official 
poverty  line  (as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  revised  annu- 
ally in  accordance  with  section  673(2)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981) 
applicable  to  a  famUy  of  the  size  involved. 

"(3)  Determinations  or  income  general- 
ly.—An  individual's  income  for  purposes  of 
this  title  shall  be  determined  (at  the  appli- 
cant's option)  either— 

"(A)  by  multiplying  by  four  the  individ- 
ual's income  (or.  If  applicable,  the  family's 
income)  for  the  three  months  preceding  the 
month  in  which  the  application  for  benefits 


under  a  Stete  health  care  benefits  program 
Is  made;  or 

"(B)  by  using  the  individual's  or  family's 
Income  for  the  twelve  months  preceding  the 
month  In  which  the  application  for  such 
benefits  is  made. 

-SEC.  »02.  DESCRIPTION  OF  BENEFITS  PROVIDED. 

"(a)  Core  Benetits.— Except  as  provided 
in  this  subsection,  benefits  under  a  State 
benefits  program  with  respect  to  aU  individ- 
uals shall  be  the  same  as  required  of  health 
benefit  plans  under  title  III  of  the  Basic 
Health  Benefits  for  All  Americans  Act. 

"(b)  Additional  Benetits.- Benefits 
under  a  State  benefits  program  with  respect 
to  all  individuals— 

"(1)  shall  Include  coverage  for  items  and 
services  relating  to  early  and  periodic 
screening  and  diagnosis  of  chUdren  under 
the  age  of  21  to  ascertain  their  physical  and 
mental  defects,  and  relating  to  health  care, 
treatment,  and  other  measures  to  correct  or 
ameliorate  defects  and  chronic  conditions 
discovered  as  a  result  of  such  screening  and 
diagnosis;  but 

"(2)  may  not  include  coverage  for  any 
items  or  services  not  described  in  subsection 
(a)  or  paragraph  (1). 

-SEC  S03.  COST-SHARING  PROVISIONS. 

"(a)  Under-Poverty  Individuals.— With 
respect  to  under-poverty  individuals,  a  State 
benefits  program  may  not  impose  any  pre- 
mltims.  deductibles,  copayments,  or  cost- 
sharing. 

"(b)  Near-Poverty  Individuals.- 

(1)  In  general.— With  respect  to  near-pov- 
erty individuals,  a  State  benefits  program 
may  impose— 

"(A)  premiums,  but  only  if  the  amount  of 
such  premiums  does  not  exceed  3  percent  of 
the  individual's  gross  income; 

"(B)  deductibles,  but  only  if  the  amount 
of  such  deductibles  does  not  exceed  %  of  the 
maximum  deductible  amount  permitted 
under  section  314(c)  of  the  Basic  Health 
Benefits  for  All  Americans  Act;  and 

"(C)  coinsurance  or  copayments,  but  only 
if- 

"(1)  the  percent  of  any  copayment  or  coin- 
surance does  not  exceed  Mi  of  the  percent  of 
copayment  or  coinsurance  permitted  under 
section  314(d)(1)  of  such  Act;  and 

"(ii)  there  is  a  limit  on  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses that  does  not  exceed  V>  of  the  out-of- 
pocket  limit  established  under  section 
314(d)(5)(B)  of  such  Act.  

"(2)  Determination  or  out-ot-pocket 
LIMIT.— In  applying  subparagraph  (C)(il).  in- 
stead of  applying  an  alternative  out-of- 
pocket  limit  described  in  section 
314(d)(5)(C)  of  the  Basic  Health  Benefits 
for  All  Americans  Act.  a  State,  at  its  option, 
may  provide  for  an  out-of-pocket  limit 
which  does  not  exceed,  on  an  annualized 
basis.  3V4  percent  of  the  gross  income  of  the 
individual  involved. 

"(c)  Other  Covered  Individuals.- With 
respect  to  other  individuals  described  in  sec- 
tion 901.  a  Stete  benefits  program  may 
Impose  premiums,  deductibles,  copayments. 
and  coinsurance,  but  only  if— 

"(1)  such  premiums  do  not  exceed  the  ac- 
tuarial value  of  the  benefits  provided  under 
the  program  with  respect  to  such  individ- 
uals; and 

"(2)  the  deductibles,  copayments.  and  co- 
insurance do  not  exceed  the  deductibles,  co- 
payments,  and  coinsurance,  and  out-of- 
pocket  limit  on  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
permitted  under  section  314  of  the  Basic 
Health  Benefits  for  All  Americans  Act. 
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'  OP  INDIVIDUALS  COVERKO 
imon  AN  EMPLOYER  HEALTH  BENE- 
PTTPLAN. 

"(a)  III  OnmiAi.— Except  as  provided  In 
this  section,  an  Individual  who  b  enrolled  in 
a  health  benefit  plan  under  title  III  of  the 
Basic  Health  Benefits  for  All  Americans  Act 
Is  not  entitled  to  benefits  under  a  State  ben- 
efits program. 

"(b)  Bi7t-In  pok  Dndbi-Povzrtt  ImiviD- 
UALS.— In  the  case  of  an  individual  described 
In  subsection  (a)  who  Is  an  under-poverty  in- 
dividual, a  State  benefits  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  payment  of — 

"(1)  any  premiums  charged  the  individual 
for  the  applicable  category  of  coverage 
under  the  employer's  health  benefit  plan  In 
which  the  Individual  Is  enrolled,  except  that 
the  State  is  not  required  to  pay  for  such 
amount  of  a  premium  as  exceeds  the  lowest 
premium  charged  the  individutLl  for  the  ap- 
plicable category  of  coverage  under  any 
health  benefit  plan  offered  the  individual 
under  tiUe  III  of  the  Basic  Health  Benefits 
for  All  Americans  Act:  and 

"(2)  deductibles  and  other  cost-sharing  im- 
posed on  the  Individual  under  the  employ- 
er's health  benefit  plan,  but  only  with  re- 
sptcX  to  the  minimum  benefits  required 
under  such  a  plan  under  title  III  of  the 
Basic  Health  Benefits  for  All  Americans 
Act. 

"(c)  Partial  But-Im  por  Near-Povertt  Ir- 

DITIBUALS.— 

"(1)  lit  GDnxAL.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual described  in  subsection  (a)  who  is  a  near- 
poverty  individual,  a  State  benefits  pro- 
gram— 

"(A)  subject  to  paragraph  (2),  shall  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  any  premiums  charged 
the  individual  for  the  applicable  category  of 
coverage  under  the  health  benefit  plan;  but 

"(B)  is  not  required  to  provide  payment 
towards  any  deductibles,  copayments,  or 
other  coinsurance. 

"(3)  LnoTATioits  OH  PRRMnTics.— A  State  is 
not  required  to  pay  for  any  amount  of  a  pre- 
mium under  paragraph  (IMA)  to  the  extent 
,  such  premium  exceeds  the  lower  of — 

"(A)  the  lowest  premium  of  any  health 
benefit  plan  offered  the  individual  for  the 
applicable  category  of  coverage  under  title 
ni  of  the  Basic  Health  BeneflU  for  AU 
Americans  Act;  or 

"(B>  20  percent  of  a  monthly  actuarial 
rate  that  represents  the  75th  percentile  of 
the  community  premium  rates  charged  for 
basic  health  benefit  plans  offered  in  the 
State  for  the  applicable  category  of  cover- 
age by  regional  Insurers  under  section  323(c) 
of  such  Act. 

"(d)  Btrr-lN  por  Cxrtair  iRDnnouALS.— In 
the  case  of  an  und^r-poverty  individual  or  a 
near-poverty  individual  who  is  eligible  for 
coverage  under,  but  is  not  otherwise  re- 
quired to  be  enrolled  in,  a  health  benefit 
plan  under  title  III  of  the  Basic  Health  Ben- 
efits for  All  Americans  Act,  the  State  may 
require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits under  a  State  benefits  program,  the  in- 
dividual to  enroll  under  such  a  plan,  but 
only  If  the  Individual's  share  of  premiums 
and  out-of-pocket  expenses  will  be  no  great- 
er than  If  the  individual  had  not  been  re- 
quired under  this  subsection  to  enroll  in 
such  a  health  benefit  plan. 

-RSC  M6.  EUGIBIUTY. 

"(a)  In  Orrkral.— The  State  shall  provide 
for  determinations  of  eligibility  of  an  indi- 
vidual applying  for  benefits  under  a  State 
benefits  program  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
Individual  files  such  an  application.  If  a 
State  falls  to  make  such  a  determination 


withir.  such  period,  the  Individual  applicant 
shall  be  considered  to  be  so  eligible  effective 
on  the  day  after  the  end  of  such  period  and 
until  the  State  makes  a  determination  to 
the  contrary. 

"(b)  RicKiPT  OP  Appucatiors,— Each 
State  shall  provide  for  the  receipt  of  appli- 
cations for  benefits  under  a  State  benefits 
program  at  locations,  other  than  welfare  of- 
fices, that  serve  large  numbers  of  indigent 
individuals. 

"(c)  Ehrollmrnt  Periods;  Epprctivr 
Dates  op  Coverage.— 

"(1)  Por  tmoER-POVERTT  individuals.- In 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  determined 
to  be  an  under-poverty  individual  or  a  near- 
poverty  individual,  the  individual  may 
enroll  in  a  State  benefits  program  at  any 
time,  and  coverage  of  benefits  under  a  State 
benefits  program  shall  apply  to  services  fur- 
nished during  the  3-month  period  preceding 
the  month  in  which  the  Individual  was  de- 
termined to  be  an  under-poverty  Individual. 

"(2)  For  rrar-povertt  insividoals.— In 
the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is  a  near-pov- 
erty individual,  the  individual  may  enroll  in 
a  State  benefits  program— 

"(A)  during  the  first  period  of  3  months 
(beginning  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title)  in  which  the  individual  is  a  near-pov- 
erty individual: 

"(B)  during  an  annual  open  enrollment 
period  (of  not  less  than  one  month)  estab- 
lished by  the  State;  and 

"(C)  during  such  other  periods  (including 
upon  loss  of  coverage  under  a  health  benefit 
plan  under  title  III  of  the  Basic  Health  Ben- 
efits for  All  Americans  Act)  as  the  Secretary 
shall  require  in  regulations. 
Coverage  for  such  an  individual  shall  take 
effect  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
in  which  such  enrollment  occurs. 

"(3)  For  other  iifDiviouALS.— In  the  case 
of  an  individual  who  is  neither  an  under- 
poverty  Individual  nor  a  near-poverty  indi- 
vidual, the  individual  may  enroll  In  a  State 
benefits  program  during  the  periods  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  (2).  Coverage  for  such  an  Individ- 
ual shall  take  effect  as  of  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  in  which  such  enrollment 
occurs. 

"(d)  Ouaranteed  Minimttii  Eucibility 
Period.— An  individual  who  is  determined  In 
a  month  to  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  a 
State  benefits  program  shall  remain  eligible 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6  months. 

-SEC.  «••.  REIMBintSEMENT. 

"Each  State  benefits  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  payment  to  providers  of  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  rates  which,  according  to  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Secretary,  will  be 
accepted  as  payment  in  full  (but  for  any  ap- 
plicable copayments  and  deductibles)  for 
the  covered  services  by  a  portion  of  provid- 
ers sufficient  to  achieve  access  to  services 
covered  by  the  program  for  Individuals  in 
the  SUte. 

-SEC  mn.  PEDERAL  PAYMENT. 

"(a)  In  Orreral.— Beginning  with  the 
quarter  which  begins  on  January  1  of  the 
second  year  that  begins  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  for  each  quarter 
during  which  a  State  operates  a  State  bene- 
fits program,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
State,  in  such  installments  as  the  Secretary 
determines,  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(I)  the  SUte's  Federal  health  benefit  as- 
sistance percentage  of  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  State  during  such  quarter  for 
the  cost  of  health  care  benefits  in  the  oper- 
ation of  its  State  benefits  program  (except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (O);  plus 


"(2)  50  percent  of  the  remaining  amounts 
expended  by  the  State  during  such  quarter 
In  the  operation  of  such  program. 
Payments  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
based  on  the  Secretary's  best  estimates  of 
likely  program  expenditures,  with  subse- 
quent adjustments  to  reflect  previous  over- 
or  under-estimates  of  the  tunount  of  pay- 
ments which  should  have  been  made. 

"(b)  Federal  Health  Benepit  Assistance 
Percentage  Deputed.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  "Federal  health  benefit  assist- 
ance percentage'  for  any  State  is  equal  to 
100  minus  a  percentage  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  45  percent  as  the  square  of  the 
per  capiu  income  of  such  State  bears  to  the 
square  of  the  per  capita  Income  of  all 
States,  except  that  In  no  event  may  a 
States  Federal  health  benefit  assistance 
percentage  be  less  than  50  percent  or  more 
than  83  percent.  The  Federal  health  benefit 
assistance  percentage  for  each  State  shall 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  between 
October  1  and  November  30  of  each  year,  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  per  capita  Income 
of  each  State  and  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
the  three  most  recent  calendar  years  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Such  pro- 
mulgation shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of 
the  four  quarters  In  the  period  beginning 
October  1  next  succeeding  such  promulga- 
tion. 
"(c)  Limitation  on  State  Expenses  In- 

CLI7DED. — 

""(1)  Under-poverty  iNDiviDnALS,— PH>r 
purposes  of  subsection  (aKl).  the  total 
amount  expended  by  a  State  during  a  quar- 
ter for  the  cost  of  health  care  benefits  in 
the  operation  of  its  State  benefits  program 
shall  not  include  any  payment  made  by  the 
SUte  during  the  quarter  under  section 
904(b)(1)  for  a  premium  Imposed  on  an 
under-poverty  individual  enrolled  in  a 
health  benefit  plan  under  title  III  of  the 
Basic  Health  Benefits  for  All  Americans  Act 
to  the  extent  such  payment  exceeds  the 
lowest  amount  the  State  is  required  to  pay 
under  section  904(b)(1). 

"'(2)  Near-poverty  indfvidoals.— Por  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)(1).  the  total  amount 
expended  by  a  State  during  a  quarter  for 
the  cost  of  health  care  benefits  in  the  oper- 
ation of  its  State  benefits  program  shall  not 
include  any  payment  made  by  the  State 
during  the  quarter  under  section 
904(cKlKA)  for  a  premium  Imposed  on  a 
near-poverty  Individual  enrolled  in  a  health 
benefit  plan  under  title  III  of  the  Basic 
Health  Benefits  for  All  Americans  Act  to 
the  extent  such  payment  exceeds  the  lower 
of  the  amounts  specified  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  section  904(cK2). 

"SBC  N8.  quality  REVIEW  AND  CONTROL. 

"(a)  Review  op  Programs.- The  Secr°tpry 
shall  provide  for  adequate  arrangements  for 
reviewing  State  benefits  programs  to  ensure 
that  such  programs  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  title  and  provide  quality  health  care 
to  participating  Individuals. 

"(b)  Development  op  Clinical  Practice 
Guidelines.— In  determining  whether  or 
not  items  and  services  provided  under  a 
State  benefits  program  are  medically  neces- 
sary, each  State  benefits  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  application  of  such  clinical 
practice  guidelines  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
velop in  consultation  with  experts  in  the 
field. 

"(c)  Managed  Care  Option.— A  State  may 
not  provide  for  benefits  under  a  State  bene- 
fits program  through  any  plan  that  restricts 
the   provider  (among  qualified   providers) 
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from  whom  an  individual  may  obtain  cov- 
ered items  and  services  unless— 

"(1)  the  plan  has  a  significant  enrollment 
of  individuals  not  receiving  benefits  under 
such  SUte  benefits  program; 

"(2)  the  SUte  benefits  program  makes 
available  to  any  such  individual  an  option  to 
receive  such  benefits  from  any  such  quali- 
fied provider, 

"(3)  the  SUte  benefits  program  permits 
an  Individual  receiving  benefits  through 
such  a  plan,  not  less  often  than  annually 
and  without  catise,  to  discontinue  receiving 
benefits  under  that  plan;  and 

"(4)  any  arrangements  for  Incentive  pay- 
menU  for  physicians  under  the  plan  comply 
with  regulations  esUbllshed  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  ensure  the  provision  of  quality  care. 

-SEC  M*.  ADMINISTRATION. 

"(a)  Ii»  Gdisral.— Subject  to  sulwection 
(b),  each  SUte  shall  provide  for  administra- 
tion of  Its  SUte  benefits  program. 

"(b)  EuCT-ioN.— A  SUte,  with  such  notice 
to  the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire, may  elect  to  have  its  SUte  benefits 
program  (Insofar  as  it  provides  benefits  with 
respect  to  individuals  under  section  901)  ad- 
ministered with  respect  to  that  SUte  by  the 
Secretary  (or  by  such  agent  as  the  SecreUry 
may  designate).  The  Secretary  may  not 
accept  such  an  election  unless  the  SUte  pro- 
vides assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  SUte  will  make  payments  to 
the  Secretary  toward  the  cost  of  implement- 
ing such  a  program  In  the  same  amounts 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  SUte  would 
make  paymente  under  such  a  program  but 
for  the  fact  of  such  an  election. 

-SEC  »I0.  EFFECT  OF  FAILURE  TO  PRESCRIBE  REG- 
ULATIONa 

"The  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
any  regulations  under  this  title  shall  not  re- 
lieve a  SUte  of  any  responsibility  for  com- 
plying with  this  title. 

-SEC  »ll.  STATE  HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROGRAM  DE- 
nNED. 

"For  purposes  of  this  UUe.  the  term  'SUte 
benefits  program'  means  a  SUte  health  care 
benefits  program  esUbllshed  and  operated 
pursuant  to  this  title.". 

SEC  4tl.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  401  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1991,  without 
regard  to  whether  regulations  to  implement 
such  amendment  are  promulgated  by  such 
date. 

TITLE  V— EFFECnVE  DATE  FOR  TITLES  I 
THROUGH  III 
SEC  Ml.  EFFECTIVE  DAIS. 

(a)  QzsTBM.  RuLK.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  title  III  of  this  Act 
(and  the  amendments  made  by  titles  I  and 
ID  shaU  take  effect  on  January  1  of  the 
second  year  that  begins  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Existing  Pums.-In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer that,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  has  in  effect  a  health  benefit  plan, 
title  m  (and  the  amendments  made  by 
titles  I  and  II)  shaU  not  apply  untU  the  first 
day  of  the  second  plan  year  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Statk  and  Local  OovnuniKirrs.— In  the 
case  of  an  employer  whose  revenue  is  raised 
by  a  taxing  authority,  a  health  benefit  plan 
maintained  by  the  employer  shaU  not  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
314(bKl)(AKii)  untU  the  first  day  of  the 
third  plan  year  that  begins  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  During  the 
period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  pre- 
scribed under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
ending  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  plan 


year  that  begins  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  employee  participation  in 
such  plan  shall  be  voluntary  unless  other- 
wise required  by  the  plan. 

(d)  Advisory  Board.— Section  311(bK4) 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(e)  Smaixer  Busiirass  Trawsitiok.- 

(1)  In  generai Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 

in  the  case  of  an  employer  that  did  not 
employ  any  employees,  or  that  normally 
employed  fewer  than  6  employees,  on  a  typi- 
cal business  day  during  the  calendar  year 
immediately  before  the  effective  date  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  title  III  (and  the 
amendments  made  by  titles  I  and  II  of  this 
Act)  shall  not  apply  until  January  1  of  the 
fourth  year  that  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or,  if  earUer,  January 
1  of  any  year  following  the  first  year  in 
which  the  employer  normally  employed  6  or 
more  employees  on  a  typical  business  day 
during  the  year. 

(2)  Tailored  health  benefit  plan  only.— 
During  the  period  beginning  on  the  effec- 
tive date  prescribed  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
ending  on  December  31  of  the  sixth  year 
that  begins  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  in  the  case  of  an  employer  that 
employs  an  average  of  5  or  fewer  employees, 
the  health  benefit  plan  of  the  business  shaU 
only  be  required  to  provide  a  tailored  health 
benefit  plan  (as  defined  in  section  303(15)). 

SEC  501.  POUCY  RESPECTING  ADDITIONAL  BENE- 
FITS. 

(a)  In  General.- After  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  no  employer  shall  be 
required  under  title  III  to  provide  any 
health  benefit  in  addition  to  the  benefits  re- 
quired to  be  provided  under  section  312(a) 
(as  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act)  unless— 

(1)  such  additional  health  benefit  is  for  a 
service  that  State  medicaid  plans  (under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396  et  seq.))  are  required  to  cover 
for  Individuals  receiving  cash  assistance 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  (42 
UJ3.C.  601  et  seq.);  and 

(2)  before  the  enactment  of  such  require- 
ment, the  benefits  and  costs  of  requiring  the 
provision  of  such  additional  health  benefit 
have  been  analyzed  and  considered  by  Con- 
gress. 

(b)  Reports.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  a  proposed  additional  health  benefit. 
Congress  shall  request  a  report  from  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  or  a  public  or  nonprofit  entity 
with  expertise  relating  to  health  benefits. 
Any  such  report  shall— 

(A)  analyze  and  summarize  such  proposed 
additional  health  benefit;  and 

(B)  contain  an  estimate  of  the  economic 
and  health  impacts  of  such  proposed  addi- 
tional health  benefit. 

(2)  Consultation.— Any  such  report  shall 
be  prepared  in  consiilUtlon  with  Interested 
members  of  the  public  and  with  Individuals 
and  entitles  having  expertise  with  respect  to 
such  proposed  additional  health  benefit. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy's  Proposed 
Basic  Health  Bknefits  for  All  Ameri- 
cans A<rr  (BHB) 

THE  problem 

Rising  number  of  uninsured  Americans.- 
Thirty-seven  million  Americans  currently 
have  no  health  insurance  coverage— and  the 
number  has  been  rising  by  almost  a  million 
a  year  since  1980.  Approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  uninsured  (23  million)  are  members 
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of  families  in  which  at  least  one  member  of 
the  household  works  full-time.  Children 
constitute  one-third  of  the  uninsured  (12 
million  children). 

Inadequate  Insurance  leaves  millions  vul- 
nerable to  catastrophic  costs.— Sixty  million 
Americans  have  some  insurance  but  they 
are  underinsured.  They  have  no  catastroph- 
ic cap  on  their  vulnerability  to  out-of-pocket 
health  care  costs  and  are  potentially  at  risk 
in  the  event  of  serious  Illness. 

Denial  of  essential  care/Families  \mpro- 
tected  against  high  costs.— A  recent  report 
by  the  Report  Wood  Johnson  Foundation 
found  that  one  million  Americans  annually 
are  denied  health  care  because  they  cannot 
pay  for  it;  an  additional  fourteen  million  do 
not  even  seek  care  they  feel  they  need  be- 
cause they  know  that  they  cannot  afford  It. 
A  recent  study  found  that  up  to  one-third  of 
hospital  admissions  could  have  been  avoided 
by  earlier  access  to  care.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
about  two-and-a-half  million  families  annu- 
ally face  catastrophic,  out-of-pocket  health 
care  expenses  exceeding  $3,000. 

Excessive  health  Insurance  costs  for  large 
and  small  businesses.— Businesses  that  al- 
ready ensure  their  workers  pay  a  high  price 
for  the  failure  of  all  businesses  to  fulfill  this 
social  responsibility.  As  Robert  Oandall, 
Chairman  of  American  Airlines,  said,  "Com- 
panies like  ours  pay  for  health  care  twice— 
once  for  own  employees  and  then  again,  via 
taxes  and  inflated  health  insurance  preml- 
im>s,  for  the  employees  of  those  businesses 
who  don't  provide  benefits  for  their  own 
people." 

Small  businesses  who  enter  the  Insurance 
market  pay  unnecessarily  high  costs  be- 
cause the  current  fragmented,  inefficient  In- 
surance system  for  small  businesses  pro- 
duces high  sales  and  administrative  costs. 
Inadequate  market  power  to  organize  effi- 
cient delivery  of  care,  and  excessive,  costly 
switching  between  Insurance  companies. 
Small  businesses  with  any  employees  in 
poor  health  often  cannot  purchase  Insur- 
ance at  any  price. 

THE  PROPOSAL 

For  working  Americans,  the  legislation  re- 
quires all  employers  to  provide  at  least  a 
basic,  low-cost  package  of  health  Insurance 
coverage  for  all  full-time  workers  and  their 
dependents  in  the  same  way  that  they  are 
now  required  to  pay  all  workers  at  least  a 
rpinimiim  wage.  The  minimum  plan  must  in- 
clude protection  against  catastrophic  cosU. 
A  system  of  regional  Insurers  Is  created  to 
assure  the  availability  of  community-rated, 
low-cost  Insurance  to  small  businesses,  and  a 
subsidy  program  is  esUbllshed  for  small 
businesses  facing  excessive  costs  in  comply- 
ing with  the  mandate.  Employers  would  be 
required  to  cover  all  employees  and  their  de- 
p>endents,  regardless  of  health  sUtus.  Em- 
ployers are  assured  flexibility  to  design  a 
plan  of  their  choice,  provided  that  minimum 
standards  are  met. 

For  Americans  who  are  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  employment-based  insurance,  the 
legislation  esUblishes  a  public  Pederal-sUte 
program  that  will  provide  subsidized  Insur- 
ance coverage.  Because  of  the  cxurent 
budget  crisis,  the  public  program  will  be 
phased  in  gradually,  beginning  with  the  6 
million  uninsured,  poor  Americans  who 
cannot  benefit  from  employment-based  cov- 
erage. By  the  year  2000,  all  Americans  will 
be  covered  by  private  or  public  plans. 

IMPACT 

23  million  members  of  working  famUies 
(two-thirds  of  all  the  currently  uninsured). 
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including  7.5  million  children,  will  be  cov- 
ered under  the  private  program.  Coverage 
under  the  first  phase  of  the  public  program 
will  result  in  insurance  for  an  additional  six 
million  individuals,  including  2.1  million 
children. 

56  million  currently  Insured  Individuals 
will  gain  catastrophic  coverage  and  more 
than  2  million  families  that  annually  experi- 
ence catastrophic  out-of-pocket  costs  of  over 
$3,000  will  be  protected. 

7  million  currently  instired  individuals 
who  have  health  conditions  that  would 
make  them  uninsurable  If  they  lost  their 
current  coverage  will  be  able  to  change  Jobs 
without  fear  of  loss  of  insurance  protection. 

Significant  reduction  in  hospital  unreim- 
bursed care  costs:  Xh.2  billion. 

Significant  savings  for  smaller  firms  now 
providing  health  insurance:  (4.0  billion. 

Selected  addiUonal  benefits  Include:  cover- 
age for  300,000  disabled  children;  cost-effec- 
tive prenatal  and  well-baby  care  for  500.000 
currently  uninsured  infants  annually. 

COST  OP  BILL 

Actuarial  Research  Corporation  (ARC),  a 
respected  independent  actuarial  firm,  esti- 
mates that  the  average  hourly  cost  of  an  in- 
demnity plan  meetiiw  the  bill's  standard  Is 
80  cents  for  a  full-time  worker.  The  employ- 
er's share  of  this  cost  will  be  64  cents.  ARC 
estimates  that  an  employer  choosing  the 
managed  care  options,  such  as  Preferred 
Provider  OrganlzaUon  (PPOs)  and  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  (HMOs)  can 
buy  a  plan  at  15  percent  less  than  the  in- 
demnity plan  cost  or  about  54  cents  per 
hour,  equivalent  to  a  16  percent  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage.  Businesses  that  cur- 
rently insure  their  workers  would  experi- 
ence reduced  costs,  because  they  would  no 
longer  have  to  pick  up  the  costs  of  charity 
care  and  unreimbursed  care  for  currently 
uninsured  workers. 

The  total  value  of  the  health  Insiirance 
purchased  under  the  bill  is  an  estimated  $33 
billion.  Offsets  for  (1)  administrative  sav- 
ings for  small  businesses:  (2)  potential  man- 
aged care  savings  for  small  businesses:  (3) 
replacement  of  high-cost,  low-value  Indi'/ld- 
ual  policies:  and  (4)  reduction  in  taxpayer 
and  employer  costs  for  charity  care  reduce 
the  net  cost  to  $18  billion.  CBO  has  not  yet 
completed  its  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
first  phase  of  the  public  program,  but  the 
phasing  of  the  program  can  be  adjusted,  if 
necessary,  to  meet  deficit-reduction  targete. 

IMPACT  OH  THX  KCOIf  OUT 

The  legislation  will  assure  fair  competi- 
tion between  businesses  that  insure  their 
workers  and  those  that  do  not.  It  will  en- 
hance international  competitiveness  since 
the  firms  that  are  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
international  competitiveness  tOready  insure 
their  workers  and  are  paying  additional 
costs  to  subsidize  the  health  care  of  workers 
In  firms  that  do  not  provide  insurance.  Be- 
cause the  legislation  Increases  labor  costs.  It 
will  reduce  employment  somewhat,  but  the 
effect  is  minimal  Professor  Gerard  Adams 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  analyzed 
the  proposal  using  the  well-known  Wharton 
Econometric  model  and  found  no  net  effect 
on  employment.  The  highest  estimate  of 
employment  effects  came  from  the  Data  Re- 
sources, Incorporated  econometric  model, 
and  it  found  a  minimal  increase  in  the  un- 
emploirment  rate  of  one-tenth  of  one  per- 
cent. The  Consumer  Price  Index  is  estimat- 
ed to  increase  an  average  of  less  than  2/ 
lOths  of  one  percent  over  the  first  three 
years,  with  no  impact  in  subsequent  years. 
The  legislation  will  also  reduce  welfare  de- 


pendency by  removing  one  of  the  principal 
barriers  to  employment— the  loss  of  medical 
insurance. 

AOVAItTAGES  POR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Cost  savings  to  firms  currently  offering 
coverage.— Approximately  sixty  percent  of 
workers  employed  In  businesses  of  twenty- 
five  employees  or  fewer  work  for  firms  that 
already  provide  health  Insurance  coverage. 
Small  businesses  that  provide  health  insur- 
ance to  their  employees  face  sales  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  averaging  twenty-five  per- 
cent of  total  premium  costs.  For  firms  of  ten 
employees  or  less,  the  cost  is  significantly 
higher.  By  contrast,  large  firms  spend  only 
five  percent  of  premiums  on  sales  and  ad- 
ministration. By  establishing  regional  con- 
tractors as  described  in  the  bill.  ARC  esti- 
mates administrative  and  sales  savings  in 
premiums  of  as  much  as  ten  percent  com- 
pared to  similar  plans  on  the  current 
market.  In  addition,  the  legislation  will 
make  managed  care  options  available  to 
small  businesses  that  could  reasonably  be 
assumed  to  cut  costs  by  an  additional  fifteen 
percent.  The  result:  a  potential  savings  of  25 
percent  to  small  businesses. 

All  small  businesses  will  have  guaranteed 
access  to  health  Insurance  coverage  without 
pre-existing  condition  exclusions  through 
the  regional  Insurer  program. 

Additional  protection  for  small  business.— 
The  bill  recognizes  that  the  cost  of  compli- 
ance with  the  legislation  may  be  excessive 
for  a  minority  of  small  businesses.  Accord- 
ingly, the  legislation  establishes  a  subsidy 
program  for  small  businesses  that  experi- 
ence costs  In  excess  of  five  percent  of  gross 
revenues  in  providing  the  required  package 
of  benefits.  The  subsidy  will  be  75  percent 
of  costs  in  excess  of  this  standard.  Because 
gross  revenues  may  not  be  the  best  measure 
of  affordabllity  in  all  industries,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  Is  asked  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  impact  of  such  a  standard  and  establish 
a  different  standard,  If  appropriate,  for  spe- 
cific categories  of  business. 

Impact  on  the  American  health  care 
system.— Basic  Health  Benefits  is  not  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  Instead,  the  legisla- 
tion maintains  the  American  tradition  of  a 
pluralistic  health  care  system  and  a  private 
public  partnership  to  assure  needed  care. 
The  system  of  private  employment-based 
health  insurance  coverage  for  working  fami- 
lies is  maintained  and  expanded  to  all  work- 
ers. Public  coverage  is  restricted  to  individ- 
uals who  are  not  full-time  workers  or  de- 
pendents of  workers  and  the  direct  provi- 
sion of  such  coverage  is  reserved  for  States 
under  Federal  guidelines.  All  employment- 
based  coverage  is  provided  by  private  insur- 
ers, under  new  rules  to  improve  the  func- 
tioning of  the  small  business  health  insur- 
ance market. 

The  legislation  frees  physicians,  hospitals, 
and  other  health  care  providers  to  offer  the 
best,  most  cost-effective  care  to  all  without 
regard  to  their  ability  to  pay. 

The  Basic  Health  Benefits  maintains  the 
best  of  the  current  American  health  care 
system  and  assures  that  its  benefits  will  be 
extended  to  all  American  families. 

SpsciPicATioits  poR  Basic  Health  Bcnepits 
POR  All  Americans  Act  as  Introduced  in 
THE  lOlsT  Congress 

PRIVATE  program 

/.  IncoTpomte*  provitiona  of  S.  126S,  the 
Minimum  Health  Benefits  for  All  Workers 
Act,  as  reported  from  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 


Employers  provide  insurance  meeting 
minimum  standards  to  all  workers  and  de- 
pendents. 

Minimum  package  includes:  physician 
services;  hospital  services:  diagnostic  tests; 
prenatal/well-baby  care;  limited  mental 
health  coverage;  and  catastrophic  coverage 
($3,000  out-of-pocket  limit). 

Maximum  deductibles /co-payments:  $250 
deductible/individual:  $500  deductible/ 
family;  20%  co-payment;  and  no  deductibles 
or  co-payments  on  prenatal/well-baby  care. 

Maximum  employee  share  of  premium:  20 
percent. 

No  exclusions  from  coverage  based  on 
health  status. 

Actuarial  equivalency  test  allows  flexibil- 
ity in  benefit  design. 

Regional  contractors  provide  community- 
rated  insurance  coverage  for  currently  unin- 
sured and  small  businesses. 

Any  insurer  may  be  certified  as  a  regional 
contractor  if  It  is  willing  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act. 

Regional  contractors  offer  indemnity  and 
managed  care  plans;  economies  of  scale;  and 
minimum  and  comprehensive  coverage. 

Complementary  legislation  establishes  tax 
deductibility  of  self-enAployed  health  insur- 
ance premium 

//.  AdditiontU  provtotoru— Subsidy  for 
small  business  for  whom  compliance  is  an 
excessive  burden: 

Subsidy  provided  if  cost  of  minimum  plan 
exceeds  5%  of  gross  revenues; 

Subsidy  equals  75%  of  excess  cost;  and 

Secretary  will  establish  alternate  standard 
for  industries  for  which  gross  revenue 
standard  Is  Inappropriate. 

Proportional  contribution  for  part-time 
workers 

Employers  will  be  allowed  to  make  a  pro- 
portional contribution  for  part-time  workers 
working  between  17.5  and  25  hours  per 
week; 

Workers  working  less  than  25  hours  per 
week  may  decline  coverage. 

///.  Complementary  leffialation: 

Establishes  full  tax  deductability  for  self- 
employed  health  insurance  premium; 

Simplifies  and  reduces  "Section  89"  non- 
discrimination rules. 

Public  program:  All  Americans  assured 
health  insurance  coverage  by  the  year  2000; 

Public  program  available  to  any  American 
not  covered  by  employment-based  coverage; 

In  response  to  budget  realities,  public  pro- 
gram is  phased  in: 

Phase  I  (Implemented  simultaneously 
with  private  program) — Covers  all  poor 
Americans  with  no  health  insurance  (6  mil- 
lion people). 

Phase  II— (1996)  Covers  those  between  100 
and  185%  of  the  poverty  level  (4  million 
people). 

Phase  III— (1999)  Covers  remainder  of  un- 
insured population  (5  million  people). 

Benefits/premiums: 

Same  package  as  private  plan; 

No  co-payments,  deductibles  or  premiums 
for  those  less  than  100%  of  poverty; 

Co-payments,  deductibles  and  premiums 
related  to  income  for  those  at  100-185%  of 
poverty; 

Those  who  are  above  185%  of  poverty  pay 
actuarial  cost  of  coverage  for  public  pro- 
gram enrollees. 

Payment  to  providers: 

As  in  private  program,  states  must  offer 
payment  rates  at  levels  adequate  to  assure 
access. 

Financing  and  administration: 

Program  administered  by  states  under 
Federal  guidelines: 
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Federal  match  of  eligible  state  expendi- 
tures at  Medicaid  rates; 

States  must  offer  managed  care  and  fee- 
for-servlce  options. 

Organizations  Endorsing  the  Concept  or 
THE  Basic  Health  Benefits  for  All  Amer- 
icans Act 

AIDS  Action  Council. 
American  Academy  of  Child  and  Adoles- 
cent Psychiatry. 
American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians. 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 
American  Academy  of  Nurse  Practition- 

era. 

American  Academy  of  Physical  Medicine 
and  RehabUiUtion. 

American  Airlines. 

American  Agricultural  Movement  (AIM). 

American  Association  for  Counseling  and 
Development. 

American  Association  for  Marriage  and 
Family  Therapy. 

American  Association  of  Univeraity  Affili- 
ated Programs  for  Persons  with  Develop- 
mental Disabilities. 

American  CoUege  Health  Association— 
Nuraes'  Section. 

American  CoUege  of  Emergency  Physi- 
cians. 

American  Congress  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine. 

American  Diabetes  Association. 

American  Ethical  Union. 

AFSME. 

APTr-CIO. 

Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity. 

American  Hospital  Association. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Medical  Students  Association. 

American  Nurses'  Association. 

American  Osteopathic  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. ,  ^, 

American  Protestant  Health  Association. 

American  Psychiatric  Association. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine. 

Association  of  American  Medical  CoUeges. 

Association  for  ChUdren  and  Adults  with 
Learning  Disabilities. 

Association  for  Hospital  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the 

United  SUtes. 

Association  of  Schools  of  PubUc  Health. 

Baxter-Travenol  Laboratories. 

Black  Women's  Agenda. 

Building  and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment. APL-CIO. 

CathoUc  ChariUes.  „  .»  -, 

CathoUc  Health  Association  of  the  United 

States. 
Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies. 
Child  Welfare  League. 
Children's  Defense  Fund. 
Church  of  the  Brethren. 
Church  Women  United. 
Citizen  Action. 
City  of  New  Yorlt. 
Columbian    Fathere    Justice    and    Peace 

Office.  ,  .      _, 

Communications  Workera  of  America. 

Comprehensive  FamUy  Care  Center. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America, 

Displaced  Homemakera  Network. 

Enlisted  Association  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

Family  Service  America. 

Federally  Employed  Women. 

Federation  of  American  Health  Systems. 

Industrial  Union  Department,  APL-CIO. 


International    Ladies    Garment   Workera 
Union. 

International  Union  of  Bricklayera  and 
Allied  Craftsmen. 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neera 
Jesuit  Social  Ministeries. 
League  of  Rural  Votera. 
Lutheran   Office   for   Governmental   Af- 
faire,   Evangelical    Lutheran    Church    In 
America. 
Mental  Health  Law  Project. 
National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League. 
National  Association  for  Home  Care. 
National  Association  of  Children's  Hospi- 
tals and  Related  Institutions. 

National  Association  of  Commissions  for 
Women. 

National     Association     of     Community 
Health  Centere. 
National  Association  of  Counties. 
National  Association  of  Nurse  Practitioner 
Faculties. 

National  Association  of  Nurse  Practitlon- 
era  in  Reproductive  Health. 

National  Association  of  Private  Psychiat- 
ric Hospitals. 

National   Association  of  Protection   and 
Advocacy  Systems. 
National  Association  of  Public  Hospitals. 
National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Fa- 
cilities. 
National  Association  of  Social  Workera. 
National  Association  of  Temporary  Serv- 
ices. 

National   Caucus   and   Center   on   Black 
Aged,  Inc. 

National    Conference    of    Gerontological 
Nurse  Practitionera. 
National  Council  of  Churches. 
National  Council  of  Commimlty  Hospitals. 
National  Council  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centere. 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 
National  Education  Association. 
National  Farmers  Organization. 
National  Farmere  Union. 
National  Federation  of  Societies  for  Clini- 
cal Social  Worker,  Inc. 
National  Head  Injury  Foundation. 
National  Health  Care  Campaign  (161  af- 
fUiated  Health,  Civic,  and  Labor  organiza- 
tions). 
National  Hospice  Organization. 
National  Institute  of  Women  of  Color. 
National  Insurance  Consumera  Organiza- 
tion. 
National  Mental  Health  Association. 
National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society. 
National  Organization  for  Rare  Dlsordere. 
NatlonsJ  Parkinson  Foundation,  Inc. 
National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
National  Save  the  Family  Farm  Coalition. 
National  UiUon  of  Hospital  and  Health 
Care  Workera.  1199. 
National  Women's  Law  Center. 
National  Women's  Party. 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 
NETWORK:    A    Catholic   Social   Justice 
Lobby. 

New  York  City  Health  and  Hospitals  Cor- 
poration. 
Older  Women's  League. 
RetaU,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store 
Union. 
Service  Employees  International  Union. 
Teamstere  Union. 

The  United  Methodist  Church/General 
Board  of  Church  and  Society  Department 
of  Human  Welfare. 

Unitarian  Universalist  Association  of  Con- 
gregations, Washington  Office. 


United  Association  of  Journeymen  and 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe-fit- 
ting Industry  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

United  Auto  Workere. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc. 

United  Federation  of  Teachera. 

United  Food  and  Commercial  Workere 
Union. 

United  Mlneworkere  of  America. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Washington  Office  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Washington  Office,  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.A. 

Western  Association  of  Children's  Hospi- 
tals. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

World  Institute  on  DisabUlty. 


By  Mr.  KERRY: 

S.J.  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  classify- 
ing Haiti  as  a  major  drug  transit  coun- 
try under  section  481(h)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  disap- 
proving the  certification  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  481(h)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bahamas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

classification  of  HAITI  AS  A  DRUG  TRANSIT 
COUNTRY  AND  DECERTIFICATION  OF  THE  RAHA- 
MAS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  Joint  resolution 
which  will  place  Haiti  on  the  list  of 
major  drug  transit  coimtries.  The 
President  must  make  a  determination 
within  30  days  after  enactment  of  this 
legislation  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will 
certify  Haiti  as  "fully  cooperating"  in 
the  war  on  drugs. 

The  certification  process  is  not  a 
perfect  science.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  measure  the  cooperation  of  var- 
ious countries  and  the  Congress  has 
not,  in  my  opinion,  provided  the  State 
Etepartment  with  the  appropriate 
benchmarks  to  make  their  recommen- 
dations to  the  President.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  feel  it  is  important  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  process. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Haiti 
is  a  major  transshipment  point  for  ille- 
gal narcotics  being  smuggled  from 
South  America  to  the  United  States. 
The  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics 
Matters  says  exactly  that  in  the  Inter- 
national narcotics  control  strategy 
report  which  they  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  March  1  of  this  year.  In 
that  report  they  said  of  Haiti: 

Haiti  remained  a  transshipment  point  for 
the  movement  of  illegal  narcotics,  particu- 
larly cocaine  Into  the  United  States  during 
1988. 

And  later  in  the  report  they  state, 

Haiti  continues  to  grow  in  Importance  as  a 
key  logistics  and  transshipment  point  for 
narcotics'  •  '. 

That  soimds  pretty  clear  to  me. 

By  introducing  this  joint  resolution. 
I  am  in  no  way  prejudging  the  coop- 
eration that  Haiti  has  provided  to  the 
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United  States  during  the  past  year.  It 
would  appear  that  Haitian  authorities, 
particularly  the  leader  of  that  coun- 
try, Oeneral  Avril,  are  making  sincere 
efforts  to  rid  their  country  of  drug 
corruption.  Reports  indicate  that  the 
recent  coup  attempt  directed  at  Oen- 
eral Avril  was  precipitated  by  his  at- 
tempt to  rid  the  Haitian  Armed  Forces 
of  narcotics  corruption. 

I  simply  feel  that  If  we  are  to  effec- 
tively wage  a  war  on  drugs  and  to  de- 
velop a  strategy,  particularly  in  the 
international  arena,  we  must  Icnow 
where  the  problems  are  and  then  seek 
the  cooperation  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. That  is  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  at  this 
time  also  introducing  legislation  to  de- 
certify the  Bahamas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  two  joint  resolutions  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rxs.  99 

Reaolxxd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffress  osseirMed,  That  (a)  for  pur- 
poses of  the  withholding  of  bilateral  assist- 
ance and  opposition  to  multilateral  develop- 
ment assistance  under  section  481(hKl)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  Haiti 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  major  drug  tran- 
sit country,  within  the  meaning  of  section 
481(1X5)  of  that  Act. 

(b)  Fy>r  purpoaes  of  section  481(hH2KA)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  a  deter- 
mination and  certification  by  the  President 
within  the  meaning  of  clause  (i)  or  clause 
(U)  of  that  section  which  U  made  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  considered  to  be 
timely  made. 

S  J.  Rn.  100 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rejh 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
hereby  disapproves  of  the  determination  of 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  Bahamas 
as  contained  in  the  certification  required  by 
section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (presidential  determination  num- 
bered 89-11).  received  by  the  Congress  on 
February  28.  1989. 


UMI 


By   Mr.   CHAFEE   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Snocs,  Mr.  Sfcctxr,  and 
Mr.  MoTiriHAif ): 
SJ.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port conservation  efforts  initiated  by 
Brazil  to  protect  the  Amazon  Forest 
and  that  the  United  States  should  re- 
double its  efforts  to  reduce  its  pollu- 
tion of  the  global  environment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
coHsnvATioii  or  amazon  forxst 
Mr.    CHAFEE.    Mr.    President,    on 
Monday,    April    3,    Senators   Stmms, 
BuMFDts,    SncRR,    and    I    returned 
from  an  exciting  and  informative  trip 
through  the  Amazon  area  of  Brazil 
and  also  included  Brazil's  major  cities. 


Today,  I  would  like  to  give  the 
Senate  a  brief  report  on  our  trip  and, 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Syiois 
and  Senator  Specter,  Introduce  a  Joint 
resolution  concerning  the  Brazilian 
Amazon  Forest. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  trip,  we 
went  deep  into  the  jungle  with  scien- 
tific experts  to  see  and  learn  about  the 
tremendous  biological  diversity  and  ec- 
ological importance  of  tropical  rain 
forests. 

Although  the  Amazon  Forest  covers 
an  area  that  spans  several  countries- 
Brazil,  Venezuela,  Equador— over  600 
million  acres  of  the  Amazon  rain 
forest  is  in  Brazil  itself. 

The  environmental  significance  of 
this  area  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing statistics: 

Brazil's  portion  of  the  Amazon  rep- 
resents 30  percent  of  the  world's  tropi- 
cal forests.  Of  all  the  tropical  forests 
in  the  world,  30  percent  are  in  Brazil. 

This  rain  forest  in  Brazil  produces 
18  percent  of  the  world's  fresh  river 
water. 

Is  the  home  for  30  percent  of  all  spe- 
cies of  plants  and  animals. 

Mr.  President,  the  ongoing  destruc- 
tion of  this  rich  environment,  if  al- 
lowed to  continue,  wiU  have  profound 
effects  on  Brazil  and,  indeed,  on  the 
entire  world. 

After  the  Jungle  visit  we  went  to  the 
cities  of  Porto  Velho,  Brasilia,  and  Sao 
Paulo  to  meet  with  State  and  Federal 
officials.  Including  the  President  of 
Brazil,  President  Samey.  We  also  met 
with  various  representatives  of  envi- 
ronmental, scientific,  and  business  in- 
terests. 

The  message  we  heard  over  and  over 
again  was  a  straight-forward  simple 
statement  which  is  as  follows:  The 
Amazon  belongs  to  Brazil.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  is  extremely  sensi- 
tive on  that  point.  The  Government  is 
wary  of  suggestions  that  the  problems 
of  deforestation  are  addressed  through 
mechanisms  that  the  Government  of 
Brazil  perceives  as  challenges  to  its 
sovereignty. 

To  the  extent  people  in  this  Nation 
or  any  other  country  in  the  world  are 
proposing  the  creation  of  anything  re- 
sembling an  international  board  to 
control  the  Amazon  or  to  deal  with 
the  development  of  forest  manage- 
ment plans  that  would  be  forced  on 
Brazil,  Brazil's  reaction  is  this  is  an  in- 
fringement on  our  sovereignty  and  all 
such  proposals  should  be  rejected. 

Proposals  that  rely,  for  example,  on 
debt-for-nature  swaps  do  not,  as  a  fac- 
tual matter,  faU  in  this  category.  As  a 
practical  matter,  however,  Brazil,  per- 
ceives such  swaps  as  a  challenge  to  its 
sovereignty.  As  many  of  us  know,  per- 
ception is  often  more  powerful  than 
reality  and  must  be  dealt  with  even  if 
we  disagree  with  the  perception. 

The  explicit  message  we  received 
from  the  Brazilians  was:  Do  not  tell  us 
how  to  run  our  country.  More  impor- 


tant, however,  was  the  subtle  message 
that  said:  We  need  help. 

Burdened  with  a  tremendous  inter- 
national debt  approaching  $130  billion 
and  faced  with  squalid  living  condi- 
tions for  many  of  its  population. 
Brazil  is  struggling  to  develop  and  to 
use  its  Amazonian  resources  in  an  eco- 
nomically and  environmentally  sus- 
tainable fashion. 

The  problem  is  that  Brazil  does  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  set 
aside  and  protect  vast  stretches  of  the 
Amazon  while,  at  the  same  time,  feed- 
ing and  housing  its  people.  Add  to  this 
the  shortage  of  technical  expertise 
that  is  needed  to  manage  the  Amazon 
in  accordance  with  sound  conservation 
principles  and  there  results  a  formula 
for  disaster. 

We  have  many  environmental  prob- 
lems, as  the  President  and  all  of  us 
know,  here  at  home  in  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries,  such  as 
Brazil,  know  that.  No  one  can  deny 
that  we  have  to  do  a  better  Job  right 
here  in  the  United  States  as  far  as  pro- 
tecting our  global  environment.  So  we 
do  not  come  to  the  table  with  clean 
hands.  The  threat  of  global  climate 
change  as  a  result  of  the  greenhouse 
effect  is  a  good  example  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

Destruction  of  the  Amazon,  the 
burning  off  of  the  trees  and  forest  and 
fiel(is,  contributes  about  7  percent  to 
the  total  greenhouse  effect  in  the 
world.  By  comparison,  the  United 
States  is  responsible  not  for  7  percent 
but  20  percent  of  the  greenhouse 
effect. 

We  in  the  United  States  must  not 
point  fingers  at  Brazil.  If  we  expect  to 
have  any  credibility  with  Brazil  and 
other  developing  countries,  we  must 
stop  the  production  of  chlorofluoro- 
carbons  and  other  chemicals  that  are 
destroying  the  ozone  layer,  we  must 
work  toward  controlling  acid  rain,  and 
reducing  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  other  greenhouse  gases.  The 
list  of  unfinished  business  in  our  own 
backyard  goes  on  and  on.  We  can  and 
should  share  this  technical  expertise 
with  any  neighbors  or  any  other  na- 
tions that  would  like  it,  such  as  Brazil. 

Today  we  are  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion which  will  establish  three  major 
points.  First,  it  will  state  that  as  a 
matter  of  United  States  policy,  Brazil's 
sovereign  authority  is  not  and  will  not 
be  challenged  or  questioned.  Sugges- 
tions such  as  international  control  or 
foreign  domination  of  the  Amazon 
area  are  explicitly  rejected. 

Second,  it  provides  for  the  adoption 
of  a  United  States  policy  to  encourage 
and  support  conservation  efforts  initi- 
ated by  Brazil  to  protect  the  Amazon 
Forest.  In  this  regard.  I  personally 
plan  to  work  closely  with  our  State 
Department  and  through  our  State 
Department  with  the  country  of  Brazil 
over  the  next  few  months  to  identify 
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specific  areas  where  the  United  States 
can  be  helpful  to  Brazil. 

Obviously,  the  issue  of  international 
debt  must  be  addressed.  In  addition,  it 
may  be  appropriate  and  helpful  to 
provide  assistance  in  the  form  of  tech- 
nical training  and  the  sharing  of  tech- 
nologtes. 

Finally,  the  resolution  makes  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  must  redouble 
its  efforts  to  address  our  own  environ- 
mental problems  stemming  from  un- 
sound practices  in  this  country. 

For  the  benefit  of  Brazilians  and  all 
inhabitants  of  our  planet,  we  need  to 
do  a  better  Job  of  recognizing  the 
fact— and  I  hope  this  comes  through 
to  everyone— that  this  globe  we  are 
riding  aroimd  on  is  a  very  small  and 
fragile  vessel  and  all  life  on  EJarth  is 
interdependent.  No  one  on  this  globe 
is  a  mere  passenger.  We  are  all  part  of 
the  crew  and  as  such  each  of  us  has  a 
responsibility.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
our  families,  and  future  generations  at 
home  and  abroad  to  do  all  we  can  to 
protect  and  prevent  destruction  of  our 
environment. 

Whether  we  are  talking  about  clean- 
ing up  Narragansett  Bay  in  Rhode 
Island  or  halting  destruction  of  the 
tropical  rain  forests  in  Indonesia,  Ni- 
geria, or  Brazil,  the  importance  of 
meeting  these  problems  head  on  and 
solving  them  should  be  appreciated  by 
everyone.  _     ^_.     ^  ^ 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President  is 
the  Senator  willing  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  certainly  am  de- 
lighted to  have  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  Envlromnent  Commit- 
tee on  this  joint  resolution.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 

York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution 
and  two  recent  reports  on  our  trip  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  101 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Brazil  is 
a  long  standing  friend  of  the  United  States, 
being  o»ir  most  populous  neighbor  In  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  a  trading  partner 
with  whom  we  have  conducted  over  ten  bU- 
llon  doUars  of  trade  per  year.  

Whereas,  Brazil  possesses  within  Its  bor- 
ders over  600  miUion  acres  of  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  resources  on  E^th.  the 
vast  forest  of  the  Amazon,  comprising  30 
percent  of  the  worids  tropical  forests.  18 
percent  of  the  worid's  fresh  river  water  and 
the  hablUt  of  approximately  30%  of  aU  life 
species.  Including  more  species  of  primates, 
flowering  plants,  and  pslttaclne  birds  than 
are  found  In  any  other  nation; 

Whereas,  this  great  resource  Is  Indisputa- 
bly under  the  sovereign  authority  of  BrazU, 
and  any  suggestion  to  subject  the  Amazon 
to  international  control  or  In  any  way  dl- 
minith  Brazil's  sovereign  authority  over  It 
should  be  condemned  as  Inappropriate; 

Whereas,  the  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion of  Its  Amazon  forest  Is  ultimately  the 


responsibility  of  Brazil  and  It  Is  developing  a 
body  of  environmental  law  and  has  Included 
in  Its  new  constitution  a  strong  commitment 
to  environment  protection; 

Whereas,  the  environmental  degradation 
of  Amazonia  includes  an  estimated  7  per- 
cent contribution  to  the  greenhouse  effect, 
loss  of  genetic  resources  found  In  Its  rich  bi- 
ological diversity,  degradation  of  soil  qual- 
ity, erosion  and  accelerated  slltatlon  of  wa- 
terways; 

Whereas,  such  environmental  degradation 
jeopardizes  the  renewable  nature  of  Ama- 
zonia natural  resources; 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  a  stake  In 
the  sustainable  economic  development  of  all 
tropical  nations.  Including  Brazil,  for  hu- 
manitarian, political,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental reasons,  and.  to  a  great  extent,  the 
development  of  these  nations  depends  on  in- 
creasing production  from  their  potentially 
renewable  soil,  forest,  and  water  resources 
in  an  environmentally  sound  manner 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  historical- 
ly and  continues  to  face  many  environmen- 
tal problems  of  its  own.  resulting  In  a 
wealth  of  technology  and  experience  useful 
to  sustainable  development  and  environ- 
mental protection;  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  unequivocally  recog- 
nize Brazil's  sovereign  authority  in  the 
Amazon,  condemning  any  suggestion  of 
international  control  or  foreign  domination 
over  the  area,  and  this  policy  should  be  re- 
flected in  aU  United  SUtes-BrazUian  rela- 
tions and  should  be  conveyed  through  all 
appropriate  diplomatic  channels  to  Brazil, 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That,  where  appropriate,  the 
United  States  should  adopt  a  policy  to  en- 
courage and  support  conservation  efforts 
Initiated  by  Brazil  to  protect  the  Amazon 
Forest  and  should  be  open  and  willing  to  re- 
spond positively,  through  means  such  as 
technical  assistance.  International  financing 
coupled  with  environmental  assessments, 
and  various  mechanisms  to  reduce  unsound 
development  of  the  Amazon  forest  which  is 
a  result  of  Brazil's  external  debt  burden  and 
other  economic  and  social  factors;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  SUtes  should 
redouble  its  efforts  to  address  development 
within  its  own  borders  in  an  environmental- 
ly sound  and  sustainable  manner. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  2. 1989) 
Cooling   a    Buiuiing    Issxte    Amazom— U.S. 

Senators'  Tour  or  Region  Elicits  Ram 

Praise  by  Brazilians 

(By  Michael  Getler) 

SAO  PAULO.  Brazil,  April  1— Four  visit- 
ing U.S.  senators,  explaining  that  they  were 
here  to  listen  and  learn  rather  than  lecture 
Brazil  about  destruction  of  the  Amazon  rain 
forest,  have  registered  some  success  in  calm- 
ing the  angry  rhetoric  now  surrounding  an 
Issue  of  great  importance  to  Brazil  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

"Your  approach  is  very  constructive," 
Brazil's  secretary  of  external  affairs.  Paulo 
Tarso  Flecha  de  Lima,  told  the  senators. 
The  delegation  is  headed  by  Sen.  John  H. 
Chafee  (R-R.I.),  the  ranking  RepubUcan  on 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  comprises  Sens.  Dale  Bumpers 
(D-Ark.),  Steve  Symms  (R-Idaho)  and  Arlen 
Specter  (R-Pa.). 

Tarso's  comment  was  widely  echoed  by 
local  officials,  federal  lawmakers,  govern- 
ment   officials— Including    President    Jose 


Samey— and  environmentalists  during  a 
weeklong  trip  that  had  been  preceded  by 
considerable  Brazilian  resentment  at  the 
prospect  of  another  visiting  group  of  Inquis- 
itive Americans.  The  visit,  which  ended 
today  In  this  teeming  metropolitan  area  of 
about  16  million  people.  Is  being  seen,  ac- 
cording to  Brazilian  officials,  as  the  first 
positive  development  In  what  had  been 
months  of  public  hostility  aimed  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  world's  rain  forest  Is 
In  Brazil's  Amazon,  and  about  15  percent  of 
It  has  now  been  burned,  according  to 
Thomas  E.  Lovejoy,  a  tropical  biologist  and 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, who  is  traveling  with  the  delegation. 
Much  of  this  burning,  mostly  for  land  and 
road  clearing,  has  taken  place  In  the  last 
two  years.  It  has  touched  off  alarms  by  envi- 
ronmentalists who  fear  the  burning  and  loss 
of  the  trees  are  contributing  In  an  Impor- 
tant way  to  the  so-called  greenhoiise  effect, 
a  potentially  dire  change  In  the  world's  cli- 
mate through  what  scientists  believe  will  be 
a  global  warming  trend. 

In  recent  months,  the  Issue  has  exploded 
in  and  upon  Brazil,  which  feels  it  Is  being 
singled  out  for  undue  emphasis  by  the 
United  States  and  European  nations.  Brazil- 
ians have  pointed  out  accurately  that  much 
greater  concentrations  of  harmful  carbon 
dioxide  In  the  atmosphere  are  being  caused 
by  industrial  nations. 

The  sudden,  new  International  emphasis 
on  curbing  forest  burning  comes  on  top  of 
Brazil's  many  other  woes:  a  $120  billion  for- 
eign debt  (the  largest  in  the  world),  an  ex- 
ploding population,  triple-digit  Inflation  and 
a  politically  weak  and  unpopular  president 
in  Samey. 

Attention  to  Brazil  Intensified  after  what 
seemed  an  unusually  hot  and  dry  American 
summer  and  especially  after  the  murder  In 
December  of  a  leader  of  the  Brazilian 
rubber  tappers'  union  seeking  to  save  the 
Amazon  trees,  Francisco  (Chlco)  Mendes. 

In  January,  another  congressional  delega- 
tion flew  to  BrazU  on  a  preplanned  fact- 
finding mission  that  was  nevertheless 
widely  perceived  and  written  about  In  the 
Brazilian  press  as  outsiders  coming  to  Inves- 
tigate the  Mendes  slaying. 

In  Washington  and  Tokyo,  meanwhile, 
American  officials  and  lawmakers  were 
trying  to  block  Japanese  funding  of  a  road 
through  the  Amazon  to  Peru  and  the  Pacif- 
ic that  Brazil  sees  as  crucial  If  It  Is  ever  to 
sell  Its  export  to  Asian  markets. 

Remarks  widely  attributed  to  Sen.  Robert 
W.  Kasten  Jr.  (R-Wis.)  that  the  Amazon  be- 
longs to  the  world  rather  than  to  Brazil  be- 
cause of  Its  ecological  Importance  further 
Infuriated  Brazilians. 

Finally,  during  the  January  congressional 
visit,  the  Idea  of  swapping  "debt  for  nature" 
also  arose,  a  concept  In  which  some  of  Bra- 
zils' debt  might  be  retired  in  exchange  for 
conservation  in  the  Amazon.  Samey  has 
jumped  on  the  concept.  In  particular,  and 
turned  It  Into  an  affront  to  Brazilian  sover- 
eignty to  be  totally  rejected. 

It  was  into  that  environment  that  the 
Chafee  delegation  came  this  week.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  trip,  however,  came  In  the 
way  It  has  managed,  according  to  Brazilians 
and  Americans  here,  to  defuse  the  emotion- 
alism that  helps  get  discussions  of  the 
Amazon  problem  back  onto  a  more  rational 
and  pragmatic  level. 

At  every  stop.  Chafee  and  the  others 
sought  to  assure  Brazilians.  "There  Is  no  In- 
tention, and  I  never  heard  anyone  In  the 
United  States  advocate.  Intervening  In  any 
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wmy  <H>  the  sovereign  territory  of  Brmzil," 
Ch&fee  told  an  unprecedented,  two-hour 
sevion  of  the  environmental  committee  of 
BruU's  National  Congress  on  Thursday,  at- 
tended also  by  the  three  other  senators. 

The  sovereignty  issue,  which  Samey 
raises  continually.  Is  viewed  as  a  red  herring 
by  many  American  and  European  officials 
who  see  It  u  a  way  for  the  Brazilian  presi- 
dent to  create  a  nationalistic  political  Issue. 
to  divert  attention  from  BrasUlan  policy  and 
to  placate  the  military,  which  Is  widely 
viewed  here  as  the  major  force  Influencing 
development  of  the  Amazon  region. 

BraiiUan  officials  say  that  while  the  U.S. 
delegation  in  January,  led  by  Sen.  Timothy 
E.  Wirth  (D-Colo.).  did  not  commit  any 
gaffes,  the  group's  approach  was  more  ag- 
gresaive  than  the  pragmatic  Inquiries  of  the 
current  visiting  senators,  who  also  empha- 
sised the  considerable  environmental  work 
left  to  do  in  the  United  SUtes. 

"You  have  come  with  a  character  we  are 
not  familiar  with."  Gumercindo  Milhomen. 
a  congressman  from  a  left-wing  workers' 
party  that  could  win  the  national  presiden- 
tial election  scheduled  Nov.  IS.  said  during 
the  committee  meeting  In  Brasilia.  "This 
group  made  a  public  manifestation  to  leam. 
Others  who  came  before  did  not  do  this." 

"The  meeting  with  the  committee  was 
very  good."  said  Pablo  FVldman.  the  leading 
legislative  environmentalist  in  the  Brazilian 
Congress,  "because  it  made  clear  there  was 
no  conspiracy  against  Brazilian  sovereignty. 
We  know  the  environment  issue  will  be  Im- 
portant in  the  next  election  campaign,  but 
it  Is  important  not  to  focus  on  the  sover- 
eignty problem." 

Even  with  the  controversy  about  the  visit. 
Feldman  said:  "In  reality,  keeping  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Amazon  region  is  obliging  the 
government  to  change  its  priorities.  It 
should  even  be  possible  to  make  debt-for- 
nature  swaps." 

"We  are  having  a  political  problem  now 
with  the  idea  of  swapping  debt  for  nature  In 
Brazil."  said  Maria  Teresa  Jorge  de  Tabu, 
president  of  the  Punatura  nonprofit  conser- 
vation organization.  "But  the  Brazilian 
president  and  ministries  don't  represent  all 
BrazU.  We  have  a  legislature  and  Brazilian 
people."  she  said,  noting  that  there  are  now 
about  600  environmental  associations 
around  the  country. 

She  suggested  to  the  senators  that  they 
"wait  a  little  while"  on  such  debt-swap 
tMnirs.  that  "Brazil  needs  time,  and  more 
care  is  needed  in  how  things  are  said  by  out- 
siders." Environmental  awareness,  she  ex- 
plained, is  still  quite  new  In  a  country  that 
has  overwhelming  problems  helping  people 
find  land  to  live  on  and  feed  themselves. 

Asked  by  Sen.  Specter  if  the  presence  of 
the  Americans  was  counterproductive,  she 
said:  "No,  it  is  always  good.  Even  the  last 
one"— a  reference  to  the  Wirth  delegation. 

"It  generated  a  lot  of  critical  articles."  she 
went  on.  "but  it  was  good  in  my  point  of 
view  because  the  matter  was  In  the  news 
and  on  television  for  many,  many  weeks, 
even  If  the  government  disagrees." 

In  the  meetings  with  Foreign  Minister  Ro- 
berto de  Abreu,  deputy  minister  Tarso  and 
Samey  on  Friday,  the  Brazilians  said  there 
is  room  for  international  cooperation  in  the 
Amazon— including  financial  sUd— provided 
it  comes  under  Brazilian  Jurisdiction  and 
with  no  strings.  Samey.  according  to 
Chafee.  spoke  of  being  open  to  technology 
transfers  and  joint  programs  to  monitor  sat- 
ellite assessments  of  the  degree  of  destruc- 
tion, which  Samey  has  said  was  significant- 
ly leas  and  more  confined  regionally  than 
many  scientists  say. 


Tarso  pointed  out  that  even  the  would-be 
debt-for-nature  swaps  that  have  been  vague- 
ly discussed  are  very  small  relative  to  the 
Brazilian  debt  and  have  an  air  of  unreality 
about  them.  "The  owners  of  the  debt,  the 
banks,"  he  said,  "have  never  said  they  want 
debt  for  nature.  They  want  their  money, 
not  a  rain  forest  in  Brazil." 

Samey  has  promised  to  unveil  on  Thurs- 
day a  new  environmental  plan  and  regula- 
tions. But  there  is  considerable  skepticism 
here  about  how  far  these  will  go  or  how 
much  they  will  be  enforced. 

Roberto  Franco,  who  resigned  as  environ- 
mental minister  last  year  In  protest  against 
Barney's  policies,  said  In  an  Interview  that 
the  military  controls  environmental  policy, 
"and  that  means  nothing  will  be  done." 

"Whether  they  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
any  of  these  remains  to  be  seen"  Chafee 
said. 

The  senators  began  their  trip  in  the 
northern  and  western  Amazon  states  most 
directly  affected  by  widespread  burning, 
states  to  which  more  than  a  million  immi- 
grants and  displaced  southern  farmers  had 
fled  In  recent  years  seeking  new  land. 

Just  before  the  senators  arrived,  local  edi- 
torials were  sharply  critical  of  their  motives. 
The  governor  of  the  state  of  Rondonia,  in 
an  interview  with  a  local  newspaper,  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  wanted  to 
transform  the  Amazon  into  another  Viet- 
nam. 

The  governor,  who  was  out  of  town,  never 
met  with  the  senators.  But  those  mayors 
and  vice  governors  who  did  were  cordial  and 
seemed  to  welcome  the  discussion.  e8F>ecially 
questions  about  crops  and  the  poor  Amazo- 
nian soil  by  Bumpers  and  Symms,  who  are 
from  farm  states.  The  lo<^  leaders  ex- 
plained In  detail  the  dilemma  of  a  country 
that  knows  It  is  destroying  much  of  Its  envi- 
ronment but  has  human  needs  that  are 
more  pressing  to  them. 

"'Developed  countries  like  yours  can  give 
themselves  the  luxury  of  such  concerns," 
said  Silvio  Persivo,  a  state  planner.  "But  we 
are  dealing  with  much  more  basic  issues  of 
people  trying  to  eke  out  a  living  from  the 
forest."  he  said. 

"We  have  to  worry  about  how  people  here 
survive  and  feed  themselves,"  said  vice  gov- 
ernor Orestes  Munlz  during  the  meeting  In 
Porto  Velho,  the  state  capital.  "We  under- 
stand that  there  was  a  time  when  deforest- 
ation occurred  In  an  unplanned  way,  and  we 
are  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

"Rondonia  by  itself,"  he  continued,  "'does 
not  have  the  means  to  develop.  We  need  the 
cooperation  of  foreign  governments  and  the 
federal  agencies  of  Brazil.  But  the  problem 
of  sovereignty  is  how  you  talk  about  Brazil 
outside  of  Brazil." 

Although  the  senators  have  been  guarded 
in  their  comments,  and  there  is  acknowl- 
edged debate  about  the  extent  of  the  de- 
struction in  this  vast  remote  region.  Bump- 
ers told  Tarso  that  "most  scientists  In  the 
world  now  believe  there  Is  a  very  awesome 
and  onerous  threat  to  civilization"  because 
of  the  greenhouse  effect.  The  burning  of 
the  Amazon,  he  added,  contributes  about  7 
percent  of  the  carbon  dioxide  being  pumped 
into  the  air  "while  we  in  the  United  States, 
using  fossil  fuels,  contribute  about  20  per- 
cent." 

"So  we  come."  Bumpers  went  on.  ""as  all 
thoughtful  citizens  of  this  planet,  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  to  decide  If  we  accept  this 
scientific  theory  as  resd,  or  argue  that  It  is 
untrue  and  perhaps  pay  an  awful  price  30 
years  down  the  road." 


[Prom  the  Providence  (RI)  Journal,  Apr.  9, 
1989] 

To  Savi  the  Majcstic  Rain  Forkst 

(By  Carol  McCabe) 

Imagine  broccoli,  a  green,  densely  tufted 
head  of  broccoli. 

Imagine  a  supermarket  produce  counter 
covered  with  broccoli.  Now  Imagine  looking 
down  upon  an  entire  field  of  dork-green 
clumps  of  broccoli.  An  acre.  A  thousand 
acres.  Ten  thousand  acres.  Ten  thousands 
square  miles. 

Now  you're  beginning  to  see  the  Amazon 
rain  forest  from  the  air.  as  Sen.  John  H. 
Chafee  did  last  week  after  hlidng  through 
its  wet  undergrowth,  sleeping  in  a  hammock 
under  its  canopy,  and  chugging  along  its  wa- 
terways in  a  double-decker  motor  launch 
called  a  galola,  or  birdcage. 

""I  don't  believe  my  constituents  wake  up 
every  moming  worrying  about  the  Amazon 
Jimgle."  the  Rhode  Islander  said  as  he  flew 
across  miles  of  that  lush  vegetation  during  a 
week-long  environmental  tour  of  Brazil. 
"But  there  Is  increasing  awareness  that  this 
is  one  world  we're  spinning  around  in  .  .  . 
We  have  learned  that  the  environment  of 
the  entire  world  Is  interrelated." 

Chafee  was  in  Brazil  as  senior  Republican 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Eiivlronment 
and  Public  Works.  Recently,  the  panel  has 
focused  on  the  crisis  of  global  warming,  also 
known  as  the  "greenhouse  effect." 

Scientists  believe  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  Earth  Is  slowing  rising  due  to 
an  accumulation  of  gases  In  the  upper  at- 
mosphere. Higher  temperatures  could  alter 
plant  and  animal  life  cycles  and  damage 
human  health.  Most  of  the  gases  responsi- 
ble are  produced  by  human  activities.  They 
come  from  factories,  automobiles— and  from 
smoke  rising  from  burning  trees. 

Chafee  and  three  Senate  colleagues— Re- 
publicans Arlen  Specter  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Steven  Symms  of  Idaho  and  Democrat 
Dale  Bumpers  of  Arkansas— were  In  Brazil 
to  study  destruction  occurring  in  the  largest 
remaining  virgin  forest  on  Earth. 

The  Amazon  rain  forest— dense  woods  of 
broad-leafed  plants  that  grow  where  tem- 
peratures are  warm  and  rain  is  heavy— is 
being  torched.  Some  observers  believe  that 
between  15  and  20  percent  of  this  primitive 
paradise,  one  of  the  greatest  plant  and 
animal  habitats  on  Earth,  has  already  been 
lost.  That's  an  area  the  size  of  Prance. 

Much  of  the  destruction  has  been  done  by 
people  for  whom  the  threat  of  global  warm- 
ing Is  less  important  than  the  threat  of 
empty  stomachs.  Struggling  with  a  popula- 
tion explosion  and  financial  crisis,  Brazil's 
government  has  encouraged  movement  from 
overcrowded  developed  areas  to  the  unpopu- 
lated Amazon.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have 
moved  north  and  west  In  the  1980s. 

The  flames  they've  kindled  to  turn  Jungle 
into  farm  fields  have  ignited  a  firestorm. 
Environmentalists  around  the  world  have 
protested  development  of  the  Amazon.  To 
see  the  problem  firsthand,  Chafee's  delega- 
tion boarded  a  military  DC-9  on  Easter 
moming  and  headed  for  the  Emerald 
Forest. 

A  WOKD  OP  WKLCOKX 

"You  are  now  In  the  middle  of  the  great- 
est wilderness  In  the  world."  Tom  Lovejoy,  a 
Smithsonian  Institution  official  and  tropical 
biologist,  told  the  Senate  delegation  as  it 
gathered  in  a  Jungle  clearing  the  next  night. 

The  group,  inclnding  staff  members,  had 
spent  several  hours  traveling  in  lurching. 
Jeep-like  Bandeirantes  over  raw  roads  badly 
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eroded  by  heavy  rains.  They  had  bypassed 
fallen  trees:  occasionally,  their  vehicles  got 
stuck  In  lO-inch-deep  yellow  mud. 

Another  half-hour  of  picking  their  way 
through  wet  Jungle  on  foot  had  brought 
them  to  Camp  KM41.  a  Smithsonian  re- 
search base  about  50  miles  from  the 
Amazon  port  of  Manaus. 

Over  Brazilian  rum  and  a  dinner  that  in- 
cluded a  fruit-eating  Amazon  river  fish, 
Lovejoy  gave  the  senators  their  bearings. 
"You  can  go  a  thousand  miles  east  to  the 
Atlantic,  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Andes,  or 
300  miles  north  to  Venezuela  and  It's  still 
one  forest,"  he  said. 

He  described  that  forest  as  "the  greatest 
expression  of  life  on  Earth,"  home  to  an  es- 
timated 30  percent  of  all  plant  and  animal 
species  known  to  science  and  countless  more 
as  yet  unidentified. 

In  the  rain  forest  is  a  species  of  tree  that 
produces  99  percent  of  the  world's  natural 
rubber  supply.  One  kind  of  palm  has  leaves 
that  produce  a  fiber  that  the  Indians  use  for 
flshllnes.  bowstrings,  nets  and  hammocks. 
There  are  nut  trees  and  guarana  trees, 
which  have  a  seed  the  caffeine  content  of 
which  Is  higher  than  coffee's.  The  locals  say 
it's  good  for  heart  trouble,  diarrhea  and  lag- 
gard libidos. 

Twenty-two  kinds  of  cacao  (the  source  of 
chocolate)  grow  in  the  rain  forest,  which  is 
home  also  to  319  known  species  of  hum- 
mingbirds. 460  known  species  of  butterflies, 
the  world's  largest  cockroaches,  and  a  fish 
the  size  of  a  surflward,  the  tongue  of  which 
makes  an  excellent  food  grater. 

Up  in  the  canopy  formed  by  the  trees  are 
these  monkeys:  spider,  wooUy,  howler,  capu- 
chin and  dusky  titi;  the  senators  would 
awaken  to  the  roar  of  howlers  moving  rapid- 
ly through  the  treetops. 

Below,  broad  leaves  catch  the  rain  and 
gently  drip  it  to  the  ground,  where  Uves  a 
bushmaster  snake  with  a  remarkable 
venom.  It  kills  by  plunging  the  blood  pres- 
sure of  its  prey  to  zero.  Scientists  who  stud- 
ied the  venom  discovered  a  previously  un- 
known system  to  regulate  human  blood 
pressure.  Prom  that  came  a  prescription 
drug  for  hypertension.  -^,., 

While  the  senators  were  at  Camp  KM41, 
they  saw  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  rain 
forest  from  trails  used  by  researchers  based 

there.  ^    ^  ,.. 

The  group  moved  through  trees  with 
leaves  like  pieces  of  corrugated  tin,  funnel- 
shaped  leaves,  leaves  shaped  like  the  ridged 
corn-stick  muffins  served  in  New  England 
diners.  They  stepped  gingerly  around  ter- 
mite mounds  and  an  army  of  ants  carrying 
white  crumbs. 

Rob  Blerregaard.  the  37-year-old  tropical 
biologist  who  runs  Camp  KM41's  oper- 
ations got  word  from  one  of  his  Brazilian 
scouts  that  a  wild  pig  had  been  killed  by  a 
Jaguar  near  another  traU.  Chafee,  unargua- 
bly  the  most  tireless  of  the  tourists,  was  dis- 
appointed that  there  wasn't  time  to  hike 
there  for  a  possible  glimpse  of  the  Jaguar. 

But  there  were  bats  and  brilliant-blue 
morpho  butterflies  to  see  along  the  tr^: 
blue-headed  parrots  flashed  above  the 
canopy.  Blerregaard  took  the  senators  to  an 
area  where  fine  nets  strung  among  the 
dense  ferns  have  snared  40.000  smaU  birds 

for  study. 

"We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  birds  are 
present  in  the  undisturbed  forest,"  he  told 
the  group  straggling  after  him  over  a  traU 
tangled  with  roots  and  vines.  "If  we  know 
what  cast  of  characters  we  have  here,  we 
will  know  who's  missing  when  we  examine 
areas  that  have  been  Isolated  by  cutting." 


As  Chafee  settled  into  his  hammock  to 
sleep  one  night,  he  listened  to  a  chorus  per- 
formed by  all  the  frogs  between  Manaus 
and  the  Venezuelan  border,  accompanied  by 
rain  dripping  from  millions  of  catchment 
leaves.  "I  was  thinking  about  that  astonish- 
ing diversity  of  plants  and  animals."  he  said 
later.  "I  was  thinking  that  it's  a  short  and 
fragile  distance  between  the  richness  of  that 
virgin  forest  and  civilization  outside." 

PROBLEMS  BEGET  PROBLEMS 

Into  that  rain  forest  have  poured  the  ban- 
delrantes,  the  breed  of  Brazilian  backwoods- 
men for  whom  the  bucking  four-wheel-drive 
vehicles  were  named.  In  a  country  that's  as 
sparsely  settled  now  as  the  United  SUtes  in 
1810,  the  bandeirantes  are  to  the  Brazilian 
wilderness  what  Daniel  Boone  and  Davy 
Crockett  were  to  the  North  American  Fron- 
tier. 

As  Brazil  stniggled  with  proliferating  pop- 
ulation, widespread  poverty,  an  Inflation 
rate  that  hit  900  percent  last  year,  and  a 
$119  billion  foreign  debt,  poor  people  began 
moving  along  new  highways,  heading  north 
from  the  country's  heavily  developed  south- 
em  states. 

When  the  government  offered  free  land  in 
the  Amazon  to  anyone  willing  to  farm  it. 
truckloads  of  people  began  to  move  north. 
Many  of  the  newcomers  were  small  farmers 
displaced  by  the  mechanization  of  agricul- 
ture In  the  south. 

In  the  early  1980s,  half  a  million  settlers 
poured  into  the  Amazon  state  of  Rondonla. 
most  of  it  blanketed  until  then  with  virgin 
forest. 

Spreading  out  along  red-dirt  feeder  roads 
gouged  from  the  Jungle,  the  bandeirantes 
began  to  clear  small  plots  of  land  to  grow 
food.  The  fastest  way  to  clear  the  heavy 
forest  was  to  bum  it.  Satellite  photos  once 
showed  170.000  fires  burning  in  the  rain 
forest,  sending  smoke  12.000  feet  into  the 
air. 

Last  summer.  Chafee  was  told,  the  airport 
at  Porto  Velho,  Rondonla.  had  to  be  closed 
for  21  days  because  of  low  visibility  caused 
by  the  smoke. 

Two  days  after  the  visit  to  Camp  KM41. 
Chafee  got  into  a  small  plane  at  that  airport 
to  fly  across  portions  of  Rondonla,  now  the 
most  severely  deforested  Amazon  state.  Be- 
cause it  was  the  rainy  season,  there  were  no 
fires,  but  the  empty  fields  and  isolated 
buildings  of  the  small  farms  could  be  seen. 
"For  them.  It  is  the  decision  of  a  lifetime 
to  move  to  the  Amazon,"  explained  Julio  Bi- 
telll,  a  Brazilian  diplomat  who  spent  part  of 
the  week  traveling  with  the  Americans. 

"Back  there  In  the  south,  they  problably 
lived  In  a  dry  house  or  apartment  with  com- 
forts like  television,  vacuum  cleaners.  They 
come  here  and  live  In  some  kind  of  simple 
shelter  imtU  they  can  buUd  a  log  cabin. 
There  Is  no  electricity.  .  .  .  There  are 
health  problems  In  such  a  rainy  place.  We 
had  eradicated  malaria,  and  now  It  is 
coming  back." 

Worst  of  all,  the  homesteaders  soon  dis- 
cover that  once  their  rain  forest  land  is 
cleared,  the  soU  is  too  poor  to  produce  more 
than  two  or  three  crops.  Without  decaying 
vegetation,  no  Instant  nutrients  are  avail- 
able. Without  broad  leaves  to  drip  the  mois- 
ture gently  to  the  ground,  heavy  rains  wash 
away  naked  soil  as  they  had  washed  away 
the  road  to  the  Smithsonian  camp. 

As  one  plot  of  land  wears  out,  they  move 
on  to  clear  the  next,  trying  to  survive. 

Thinking  of  the  stone  walls  hidden  in 
thick  Rhode  Island  woods,  Chafee  asked  if 
the  Amazon  forest  would  renew  itself  as 
New  England's  foreste  have.  The  answer  was 
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no.  Only  low  scrub  grows  back.  No  rubber 
trees,  no  cacao,  no  butterflies  or  bushmas- 
ters,  no  glorious  guarana. 

Symms  of  Idaho,  a  colleague  of  Chafee  on 
the  Environment  Committee,  sat  with  him 
on  the  flight  over  the  forest.  He's  a  conserv- 
ative, opposed  to  federal  control  of  land. 
Still,  as  a  farmer  himself— a  fruit  grower 
whose  college  degree  is  In  horticulture— he 
could  see  the  danger  of  stripping  the  land. 

As  he  surveyed  the  depleted  landscape, 
Symms  expressed  sympathy  for  the  fron- 
tiersman living  in  one  Isolated  clearing. 
"He's  Just  a  pioneer  doing  what  my  own 
folks  did  in  Idaho.  I  don't  know  what  the  so- 
lution is." 

LOOKING  rOR  ANSWERS 

The  Chafee  delegation  traveled  Into  the 
frontier  town  of  Porto  Velho  In  Rondonla. 
There,  following  a  night  of  Intermittent 
power  failures,  they  met  wth  state  officials. 
The  conservations  took  place  In  a  coffee 
shop  whose  taped  music  included  "Smoke 
Gets  In  Your  E^es,"  which  struck  Chafee  as 
uniquely  apppropriate. 

"We  understand  that  there  was  a  time 
when  deforestation  occurred  In  an  un- 
planned way,  and  we  are  trying  to  put  a  stop 
to  It."  said  Orestes  Munlz.  Rondonla's  vice 
governor.  "It  Is  no  longer  legal  to  come  in 
and  deforest  the  land." 

State  and  federal  governments  now  realize 
that  agriculture  cannot  succeed  on  cleared 
Jungle  land.  "Because  of  the  rainfall,  the 
value  of  the  soil  Is  lost  In  a  couple  of 
years.  .  .  .  The  land  is  not  successful  for  any 
economic  use  except  for  forestry."  The  nuts, 
oils,  rubber  and  medicinal  plants  of  the 
Jungle  could  yield  more  than  the  meager 
crops  that  can  be  grown  on  the  cleared  land, 
Munzsaid. 

But  Rondonla  faces  tremendous  problems 
because  of  the  influx  of  settlers,  the  vice 
governor  said,  and  it  cannot  afford  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  without  help. 

He  and  Francisco  de  Assls  Arraujo,  state 
secretary  of  environment,  cited  several  ways 
In  which  the  United  SUtes  might  help 
Brazil:  agricultiu^  research  to  help  the 
farmers  already  in  Rondonla  learn  how  to 
Improve  their  land  and  select  appropriate 
crops,  training  forest  rangers,  and  providing 
airplanes  and  helicopters  to  monitor  activi- 
ties In  the  forest. 

It  was  the  first  of  many  meetings  in  which 
the  senators  would  ask  how  the  United 
States  can  assist  Brazil's  environmental  ef- 
forts. Before  the  week  ended,  Chafee's 
group  conferred  In  Brasilia  with  President 
Jose  Samey,  members  of  his  Cabinet  and 
the  Brazilian  congress,  and  In  Sao  Paulo 
with  environmental  and  religious  leaders. 

Everywhere,  the  senators  emphasized 
their  awareness  that  the  United  SUtes  also 
has  its  own  environmental  problems  to 
solve. 

Speaking  to  Brazil's  secretary  of  external 
affairs,  Paulo  Tarso  Flecha  de  Lima.  Bump- 
ers cited  figures  showing  that,  for  example, 
while  Amazon  burning  may  contribute  7 
percent  to  the  global  level  of  carbon  diox- 
ide, one  of  the  "greenhouse"  gases  reaching 
the  atmosphere,  automobile  and  factory 
emissions  in  the  United  States  add  20  per- 
cent. The  Arkansas  lawmaker  said  all  coun- 
tries must  face  the  greenhouse  threat  to- 
gether. 

As  he  flew  homeward  last  Monday. 
Chafee  reviewed  the  Joumey. 

"I  came  away  Impressed  with  the  degree 
of  environmental  awareness  at  all  levels," 
he  said.  "The  Amazon  has  a  certain  mys- 
tique for  Brazilians,  even  those  who  have 
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never  aeen  it.  A  comparison  might  be  the 
way  Americans  feel  about  the  Orand 
Canyon.  Maybe  we've  never  aeen  it.  but  we 
don't  want  plane*  buzslnc  It  or  pollution 
damadnslt. 

"Of  course,  there's  a  gap  between  express- 
ing concern  about  the  environment  and 
doing  something  about  It."  he  said.  "Well 
have  to  wait  and  see  what  is  In  President 
Samey'i  plan,  and  how  well  it  la  carried 
out." 

On  Thursday.  Samey  unveiled  the  plan- 
dubbed  "Our  Nature."  The  centerpiece  is  a 
massive  mapping  and  zoning  study  to  deter- 
mine which  parts  of  the  Amazon  basin  are 
suitable  for  development,  what  kind  of  de- 
velopment would  best  suit  each  of  those  re- 
gions, and  what  areas  should  be  left  alone 
entirely.  The  plan  also  establishes  several 
new  parks  and  reserves:  restricts  the  use  of 
mercury  by  gold  miners,  who  have  severely 
polluted  the  water  system  in  some  regions, 
and  suspends  financial  incentives  for  farm- 
ing and  ranching  that  have  led  to  the  clear- 
ing of  vast  areas  of  forest. 

"Finally,"  Chafee  said,  "I  am  totally  con- 
vinced that  there  is  an  interconnecting  web 
of  life.  When  you  affect  the  rain  in  Brazil 
by  cutting  a  forest.  I  can't  believe  it  doesn't 
somehow  affect  the  climate  in  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

"When  you  radically  alter  the  life  of  a 
fish  in  the  Amazon,  you  affect  fish  a  thou- 
sand miles  away.  If  the  Amazon  fishery  falls 
because  fish  there  no  longer  get  food  from 
the  forest,"  Cliafee  said,  "the  fishermen  of 
the  Amason  are  going  to  fish  elewhere. 
Evmtually.  our  New  England  fishermen  will 
be  affected.  Everything  is  connected." 


UMI 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  St 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BisDr]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  39.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Administration  Act. 
s.  ■• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Snacs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stkvkws]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  89.  a  bill  to  delay  for  1  year  the  ef- 
fective date  for  section  89  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

S.  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rocksfsller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Lsaht]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  100,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
respect  to  coverage  of.  and  payment 
for,  services  of  psychologists  under 
part  B  of  Medicare. 

S.  13T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borxn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Oraham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  137,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
provide  for  a  voluntary  system  of 
spending  limits  and  partial  public  fi- 
nancing of  Senate  general  election 
f^mpaigTM  to  limit  contributions  by 
multicandidate  political  committees, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  ItOP 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsumaga, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 


Carolina  [Mr.  Santord]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikttlski] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  190F,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  3104  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  certain 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
who  are  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  receive  compensation  con- 
currently with  retired  pay  without  re- 
duction In  the  amount  of  the  compen- 
sation and  retired  pay. 

S.  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bxtroick.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  203.  a  bill  to  authorize  research 
into  ground  water  contamination  and 
remediation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motkihah,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  AoAMS]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  231.  a  bill  to  amend  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
improve  quality  control  standards  and 
procedures  under  the  Aid  to  Families 
With  Dependent  Children  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3S« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKiTLSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  256,  a  bill  to  direct  a 
study  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  classification  of  anhydrous  am- 
monia as  a  poisonous  gas  for  purposes 
of  the  Hazardous  Materials  iVanspor- 
tation  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  SCO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Birgaman],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Santors], 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Armstrong]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  260,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  the  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  of  amounts 
paid  for  employee  educational  assist- 
ance programs. 

S.  30< 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Breaux]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  306,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  certain 
modifications  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram with  respect  to  payments  made 
under  such  program  to  hospitals  locat- 
ed in  rural  areas,  to  improve  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  services  to  individuals  re- 
siding in  such  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.SS4 

At  the  request  of  Itx.  Chatee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
384.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  individ- 
uals with  a  severe  disability  in  attain- 
ing or  maintaining  their  maximum  po- 
tential for  independence  and  capacity 


to    participate    in    community    and 
family  life,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Heinz]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  416,  a  bUl  to  provide  that  all  Fed- 
eral civilian  and  military  retirees  shall 
receive  the  full  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  annuities  payable  under  Fed- 
eral retirement  systems  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  432,  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  identi- 
fy scenic  and  historic  roads  and  to  de- 
velop methods  of  designating,  promot- 
ing, protecting,  and  enhancing  roads 
as  scenic  and  historic  roads. 

8.  Bl» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Armstrong]  was  tidded  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  519,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
smoldng  on  any  scheduled  airline 
flight  in  intrastate,  interstate,  or  over- 
seas air  transportation. 

8.  863 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  RuDMAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  552,  a  bill  to  restore  bal- 
ance among  sources  of  supply  for  the 
Nation's  sweetener  needs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  663 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanforo]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikxtlski] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  563,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  3104  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  certain 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
who  are  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  to  receive  retired  pay  concur- 
rently with  disability  compensation 
after  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  re- 
tired pay. 

8.  884 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanforo]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  564,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  be  responsible  for  monitor- 
ing and  promoting  the  access  of  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  including 
women,  to  service  and  benefits  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 

8.  666 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
565,  a  biU  to  authorize  a  new  corpora- 
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tion to  support  State  and  local  strate- 
gies for  achieving  more  affordable 
housing;  to  increase  homeownership; 
and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  se« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
566,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  new  corpora- 
tion to  support  State  and  local  strate- 
gies for  achieving  more  affordable 
housing;  to  Increase  homeownership; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  579 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Guam,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  579,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act  of  1966  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  estab- 
lish Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  to  require  that  a  schoolbus 
is  equipped  with  a  system  of  mirrors 
that  provide  the  driver  when  seated 
with  an  unobstructed  view  of  certain 
areas  under  and  alongside  of  the 
schoolbus,  and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  6»0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hefuk,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hattieu)]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  590,  a  biU  to  prohibit  injunc- 
tive relief,  or  an  award  of  damages 
against  a  judicial  officer  for  action 
taken  in  a  judicial  capacity. 

S.  633 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PellI  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  623,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  prescribe  labeling  requirements  for 
foods  which  contain  vegetable  oils, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  sts 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  CoATSl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  625.  a  bill  to  eliminate  artificial 
distortions  in  the  natural  gas  market- 
place, to  promote  competition  in  the 
natural  gas  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  643.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
allow  an  Individual  a  credit  against 
income  tax  for  certain  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  radon 
levels  in  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Individual,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  654 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  Breaux],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  PowLER],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  PordI,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  WirthI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  HawaU  [Mr.  MatsunaoaI,  the 


Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Orassley]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  654,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  simplified  health 
arrangements  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  89,  to  modify  the  def- 
inition of  part-time  employee  for  pur- 
poses of  section  89,  and  to  simplify  the 
application  of  section  89. 

S.  682 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simok,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burmck] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  682,  a 
bill  to  amend  chapter  33  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
unauthorized  use  of  the  names  "Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association."  "Visiting 
Nurse  Service,"  "VNA,"  "VNS."  or 
"VNAA,"  or  the  unauthorized  use  of 
the  name  or  insignia  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  America. 

S.  685 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  685,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
I  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plicability of  rules  relating  to  fiduciary 
duties  in  relation  to  plan  assets  of  ter- 
minated pension  plans  and  to  provide 
for  an  explicit  exception  to  such  rules 
for  employer  revisions  meeting  certain 
requirements. 

S.  686 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  686,  a  bill  to  consolidate  and  im- 
prove laws  providing  compensation 
and  establishing  liability  for  oU  spills. 

S.  661 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  KoHL]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  691,  a  bill  to  require  certain 
information  in  the  National  Driver 
Register  to  be  made  available  in  con- 
nection with  an  application  for  a  li- 
cense to  be  in  control  and  direction  of 
a  commercial  vessel. 

8.  708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  708,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  promote  the  integration  and  co- 
ordination of  services  for  pregnant 
women  and  Infants  to  prevent  and 
reduce  infant  mortality  and  morbidity. 

S.  706 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  709,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  program  to  guarantee  the  availabil- 
ity of  downpayments  for  first  time 


homebuyers  based  on  a  program  of 
monthly  or  other  payments  into  an  In- 
terest tax-exempt  account. 

8.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  714,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1984 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993. 

8.  760 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  760,  a  bill  to  implement  the  bi- 
partisan accord  of  Central  America  of 
March  24, 1989. 

S.761 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  761,  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance in  developing  adequate  child 
care  for  the  Nation's  children,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  763 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  763,  a  bill  to  require  a  report 
on  the  extent  of  compliance  by  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
[PLO]  with  its  commitments  regard- 
ing a  cessation  of  terrorism  and  the 
recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOnn  RKSOLUnOH  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
second  Sunday  in  October  1989  as 
"National  Children's  Day." 

SKRATK  JOnn  RKSOLUTIOH  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  RoTH],  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
47,  a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  of  May  8,  1914,  and  its  role  in  es- 
tablishing our  Nation's  system  of 
State  Cooperative  Extension  Services. 

SXKKTt  JOINT  RKSOLUnOR  57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  establish  a  national  policy 
on  permanent  papers. 

8ENATK  JOINT  BKOLUTIOII  7 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  71.  a 
joint  resolution  designating  April  16 
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through  22.  1989  as  "National  Ceramic 
Tile  Industry  Recognition  Week." 

BKHATB  JOnCT  RXSOLUTION  •! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerrt],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixoif].  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DxTRENBERGER],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphret].  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thttrmoivd],  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Coats]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
91.  a  Joint  resolution  designating  April 
28.  1989,  as  "FUght  Attendant  Safety 
Professionals'  Day." 

SZHATK  COHCUSKXHT  RE80LDTI0N  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  8.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  the 
need  for  the  negotiation  of  an  interna- 
tional agriciiltural  conservation  re- 
serve treaty. 

SKKATI  RUOLUTIOH  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Ihoute]  was  added  as  a  conspon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  86.  a  resolu- 
tion to  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  a  special 
commission  to  consider  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pan  American  World  Airways 
Flight  103.  and  the  security  of  air 
traveL 

SXRATX  RUOLUTIOII  •> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  STims,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Oasm].  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevehs]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Resolution  92.  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  section  89  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 
sxhatb  ExsoLirnoH  loi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollihgs],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  101,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  oppos- 
ing the  imposition  of  a  Federal  licens- 
ing fee  for  recreational  and  commer- 
cial marine  fishing  and  a  levy  of  the 
sale  of  fish. 


amendment  No.  22  proposed  to  S. 
supra. 


4, 


UMI 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  22  proposed  to  S.  4.  a 
biU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 26— RELATING  TO 
REFUGE  FOR  REFUGEES  FROM 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Boschwitz)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Com.  Rks.  20 

Whereas  the  refugee  crisis  in  Southeast 
Asia  remains  unresolved  and  large  numbers 
of  refugees  continue  to  the  flee  from  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  and  Cambodia; 

Whereas,  although  Hong  Kong  and 
ASEAN  first  asylum  countries  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  past  actions  on  behalf 
of  refugees  In  the  region,  concerns  remain 
over  the  failure  to  provide  refuge  to  all 
asylum-seekers  arriving  In  Hong  Kong  and 
in  ASEAN  member  countries; 

Whereas,  in  June  1989.  the  United  Na- 
tions will  convene  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Indochinese  Refugees  in  Oeneva, 
Switzerland; 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  ASEAN 
member  countries,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia.  Hong  Kong,  the  Europe- 
an Community,  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  other  in- 
terested and  affected  countries  gathered  on 
March  7-9,  1989,  In  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malay- 
sia, for  the  Preparatory  Meeting  for  the 
International  Conference  on  Indochinese 
Refugees; 

Whereas  the  countries  represented  at  the 
Preparatory  Meeting  unanimously  adopted 
a  draft  declaration  and  comprehensive  plan 
of  action  to  be  presented  for  ratification  at 
the  June  United  Nations  Conference  in 
Geneva; 

Whereas  the  draft  declaration  agreed  to 
by  all  countries  present  at  the  meeting  In 
Kuala  Lumpur  includes  provisions  for 
region-wide  screening  of  asylvun-seekers  and 
for  the  encuragement  of  voluntary  repatri- 
ation under  the  auspices  and  monitoring  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  or  persons  determined 
not  to  be  refugees; 

Whereas  the  ongoing  program  in  Thai- 
land for  the  screening  of  Lao  asylum-seek- 
ers has  had  major  and  continuing  problems; 

Whereas  the  ASEAN  member  countries 
have  announced  that  all  asylum-seekers 
from  Vietnam  arriving  In  ASBIAN  countries 
on  or  after  March  14,  1989,  will  be  screened 
to  determine  their  refugee  status:  and 

Whereas  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam has  demonstrated  its  hostility  to  those 
leaving  Vietnam  illegally  and.  in  particular, 
to  those  refusing  to  return  to  Vietnam  vol- 
untarily: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Home  of  Rep- 
retentativea  concurring).  That  (a)  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  ASEAN  first  asylum  countries  should 
reinstate  the  practice  of  providing  adequate 
refuge  for  all  Vietnamese  asylum-seekers, 
while  carrying  out  the  screening  of  such  in- 
dividuals; 

(3)  early  access  should  be  given  to  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees (UNHCR)  to  provide  humane  care 
and  protection  to  such  asylum-seekers; 

(3)  no  repatriation  of  Vietnamese  asylum- 
seekers  should  occur  imtll  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective Internationally  approved  mechanism 
is  in  place  to  guarantee  that  such  asylum- 


seekers  will  be  returned  in  conditions  of 
safety  and  dignity  and  will  not  be  subjected 
to  persecution  in  any  form; 

(4)  given  Vietnamese  attitudes  toward  ille- 
gal departure,  forced  repatriation  of  refu- 
gees to  Vietnam  should  not  be  considered  a 
viable  option; 

(5)  continuing  efforts  should  be  made  to 
Improve  the  screening  program  of  Lao 
asylum-seekers  in  Thailand; 

(6)  the  United  States  should  remain  com- 
mitted to  a  generous  and  humane  Southeast 
Asian  refugee  resettlement  policy;  and 

(7)  the  United  States  should  urge  its 
Western  allies  to  implement  or  continue 
generous  and  humane  Southeast  Asia  refu- 
gee resettlement  F>olicie8. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution— 

(1)  the  term  "ASEIAN"  means  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  Nations;  and 

(2)  the  term  "ASEAN  first  asylum  coun- 
tries" includes  any  country  which  is  a 
member  of  the  ASEAN  group  of  countries 
and  which  is  the  first  to  receive  an  Individ- 
ual seeking  asylum. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
since  1975.  over  2  million  refugees 
have  fled  from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.  While  many  have  been  re- 
settled, nearly  600,000  people  stiU  lan- 
guish in  the  refugee  camps  of  Thai- 
land, Malaysia.  Hong  Kong,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  Indonesia.  The  despair, 
the  pain,  and  the  suffering  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  refugee  is  constant 
and  long-standing. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  submit 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  regard  to 
recent  developments  in  Southeast  Asia 
concerning  refugees  from  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  CamlxMlia.  This  resolution  is 
designed  to  underscore  our  continuing 
concern  for  the  plight  of  these  refu- 
gees. 

The  refugee  crisis  in  Southeast  Asia 
continues  unabated.  After  a  reduction 
in  the  stream  of  refugees  from  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  during  the  mid-1980's. 
refugees  began  to  flee  by  boat  from 
Vietnam  in  increasing  numbers  during 
late  1987  and  1988.  Processing  difficul- 
ties and  restrictions  in  the  Orderly  De- 
parture Program,  the  legal  avenue  of 
departure  from  Vietnam,  contributed 
significantly  to  the  increase  in  illegal 
boat  departures. 

The  first  asyluim  countries  of  the 
region,  long  known  for  their  generous 
and  humane  treatment  of  refugees, 
have  become  increasingly  frustrated 
with  the  growing  numbers  of  refugees 
reaching  their  shores  and  the  seeming- 
ly intractable  causes  of  these  refugee 
outflows.  As  a  result,  during  1988,  the 
fragile  regional  consensus  reached  in 
1979  governing  refugee  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia  began  to  break  down. 

Reports  t>egan  to  surface  in  1988 
that  boats  carrying  Vietnamese 
asylimi-seekers  were  being  pushed 
back  to  sea  from  the  shores  of  Thai- 
land and  Indonesia,  resulting  in  over 
200  deaths.  Such  pushbacks  expose 
refugees  to  starvation,  dehydration, 
drowning,  and  the  whims  of  murder- 
ous pirates.  Malaysia  announced  that 
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it  will  close  its  main  refugee  camp  in 
1989  to  new  arrivals,  and  Hong  Kong 
instituted  what  many  believe  to  be  an 
unfair  screening  program  last  June  for 
those  arriving  after  that  date.  The 
screening  program  for  refugee  from 
Laos,  begun  by  Thailand  in  1985,  has 
also  deteriorated.  As  a  result,  push- 
backs  of  Laotian  asylum-seekers  into 
Laos  have  occurred.  The  situation  has 
become  so  dire  that  even  forced  repa- 
triation is  being  considered  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  refugee  crisis  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

These  developments  have  spurred 
calls  for  a  new  international  confer- 
ence to  develop  solutions  to  the  refu- 
gee crisis  in  Southeast  Asia,  similar  to 
the  one  held  in  1979.  Responding  to 
these  calls  the  United  Nations  will 
convene  the  International  Conference 
on  Indochinese  Refugees  in  Geneva  in 
June. 

In  preparation  for  the  June  Interna- 
tional Conference,  representatives  of 
the  ASEAN  member  countries,  the 
United  States,  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
other  interested  nations  met  on  March 
7-9  in  Kuala  Lumpur  to  consider  possi- 
ble solutions  to  the  continuing  crisis. 
The  countries  represented  unanimous- 
ly adopted  a  draft  declaration  and 
comprehensive  plan  of  action  to  be 
presented  for  ratification  at  the  June 
conference.  It  is  that  declaration  and 
plan  of  action  that  my  resolution  ad- 
dresses. 

Among  other  matters,  the  draft  dec- 
laration that  was  adopted  includes 
provisions  for  ASEAN  region-wide 
screening  of  asylmn-seekers,  for  the 
encouragement  of  voluntary  repatri- 
ation of  those  determined  not  to  be 
refugees,  and  for  the  deterrence  of 
clandestine  departures  from  Vietnam. 
Prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  draft 
declaration  at  the  U.N.  Conference  in 
June,  however,  the  ASEAN  member 
countries  armounced  that  all  asylum- 
seekers  arriving  in  ASEAN  countries 
on  or  after  March  14,  1989  will  be 
screened  to  determine  refugee  status. 
Previously,  region-wide  screening  was 
not  practiced  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Given  these  developments,  it  is  im- 
portant that  Congress  speak  to  these 
issues  and  reaffirm  its  commitment  to 
Southeast  Asian  refugees  prior  to  the 
Geneva  meeting  in  June. 

My  resolution  sends  a  simple  and 
humane  message  to  those  deliberating 
upon  the  fate  of  Indochinese  refugees. 
This  resolution  asks,  given  that 
region-wide  screening  is  now  a  reality, 
that  the  practice  of  granting  first 
asylum  be  adhered  to  and  that  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  be  given  early  access  to 
those  seeking  refuge. 

Further,  this  resolution  expresses 
disapproval  of  repatriation  of  Viet- 
namese refugees  imtil  strong  and  ef- 
fective international  safeguards  are  in 
place  to  ensure  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  those  returned.  More  impor- 


tantly, forced  repatriation  of  Vietnam- 
ese refugees  Is  specifically  rejected  as 
an  option. 

Finally,  my  resolution  calls  for  im- 
provements in  the  Lao  screening  pro- 
gram and  reaffirms  our  commitment 
to  a  generous  and  humane  Southeast 
Asian  refugee  resettlement  policy. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  succumb  to  compassion 
fatigue.  It  is  not  the  time  for  us  to 
forget  the  horrors  faced  by  those  seek- 
ing refuge  in  Southeast  Asia.  With  a 
settlement  in  Cambodia  growing  more 
likely  and  with  the  desire  of  the  Viet- 
namese to  become  meaningful  partici- 
pants in  the  world  community,  the 
causes  of  refugee  flows  in  that  region 
of  the  world  may  soon  abate.  In  the 
meantime,  we  cannot  cease  being  vigi- 
lant. Only  when  the  crisis  Is  over,  only 
when  the  refugee  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
safe  and  well-cared  for,  and  only  when 
the  people  of  that  region  feel  secure 
and  free  in  their  own  countries  can  we 
be  satisfied. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  prior  to  the 
June  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Indochinese  Refugees.  For  further  in- 
formation concerning  refugee  develop- 
ments in  1988  in  Southeast  Asia,  I 
offer  to  my  colleagues  an  excerpt  from 
the  1988  World  Refugee  Survey  au- 
thored by  Court  Robinson  of  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  excerpt  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
SiHs  OF  Omssioif:  The  New  Vietnamese 
Refugee  Crisis 
(By  Court  Robinson) 
In  late  May  1988.  a  boatload  of  110  Viet- 
namese refugees  set  off  from  the  southern 
port  of  Ben  Tre,  bound  for  an  asylum  camp 
In  the  region  and.  ultimately,  resettlement 
In  the  West,  following  a  route  traveUed  by 
more  than  one  million  people  before  them. 
As  has  happened  so  often  before,  something 
went  horribly  wrong.  Three  days  out,  the 
engine  failed  and  the  boat  began  to  drift. 
Two  weeks  later,  somewhere  in  the  South 
China  Sea,  the  refugees  flagged  down  a  U.S. 
warship  the  Dubuque.  In  what  the  captain 
later  called  a  "tragedy  of  errors."  they  were 
not  rescued,  but  simply  reprovlsloned  with 
food  and  water  and  then  turned  away,  260 
miles  from  the  nearest  land.  When  the  sup- 
plies ran  out  and  several  of  the  weaker  pas- 
sengers died,  their  bodies  were  cannibalized 
by  some  of  the  others.  Reportedly,  three 
victims  were  forcibly  drowned  before  they 
were  eaten.  By  the  time  Filipino  fishermen 
rescued  the  refugees  In  late  June,  only  52 
p>eople  remained  alive. 

The  captain  of  the  Dubuque  has  been  re- 
lieved of  his  command  and  court-martialed. 
One  of  the  refugees  may  be  tried  for 
murder.  Dozens  of  people  are  dead,  and 
dozens  more  lives  have  been  shattered.  But 
the  real  tragedy  is  that  the  Vietnamese  had 
to  escape  In  the  first  place;  they  should 
have  been  able  to  migrate  legally.  The  fact 
that  14  years  after  refugee  flows  first  began 
Vietnamese  feel  they  must  choose  danger- 
ous, clandestine  flight  on  the  high  seas  in- 
stead of  a  safe  and  orderly  departure  goes  to 


the  heart  of  the  current  refugee  crisis  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  a  crisis  brought  on 
more  by  errors  of  omission  than  of  commis- 
sion by  alternatives  left  unexplored,  and 
roads  not  taken. 

Refugee  outflows  from  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam  since  1975  now  total  well  over 
two  million  people.  Spurred  by  Vietnamese 
government  repression  and  harassment,  ref- 
ugees poured  out  of  Vietnam  in  overcrowded 
freighters,  fishing  Junks,  and  makeshift 
rafts.  The  boat  flows  peaked  in  the  summer 
of  1979,  when  55,000  Vietnamese  sought 
asylum  in  a  single  month.  Concern  moimted 
further  when  the  Malaysian  government 
confirmed  that  it  had  towed  more  than 
40,000  Vietnamese  back  to  the  open  sea. 
Pushbacks,  often  with  substantial  loss  of 
life,  were  documented  In  Thailand  and  Indo- 
nesia with  alarming  frequency  as  well. 

In  July  1979,  the  United  Nations  convened 
an  international  conference  in  Geneva  to 
seek  solutions  to  what  clearly  had  become  a 
major  humanitarian  crisis.  The  65  govern- 
ments in  attendance  reached  consensus  on 
three  fundamental  conunltments:  countries 
in  the  region  would  provide  at  least  tempo- 
rary asylum,  the  international  community 
would  provide  resettlement  places  for  those 
who  had  already  fled,  and  the  countries  of 
origin  would  discourage  illegal  and  danger- 
ous departures,  and  instead  cooperate  with 
the  United  Nations  and  with  other  countries 
to  promote  more  orderly  outflows. 

Just  one  month  before  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence, the  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees (UNHCR)  had  signed  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  with  Vietnam,  agreeing  to 
a  seven-point  program  for  the  orderly  de- 
parture from  Vietnam  of  "family  reunion 
and  other  humanitarian  cases."  Such  an  ini- 
tiative would  necessarily  need  to  start  small, 
but  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  viable  alter- 
native to  boat  departure.  "The  success  of 
any  plan  of  action,"  warned  a  UN  statement 
on  the  conference,  "would  depend  on  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  the  disorderly  exodus 
of  thousands  of  persons  from  their  home- 
land." 

The  conference  appeared  to  be  a  success 
on  virtually  all  counts.  Worldwide  resettle- 
ment commitments,  which  had  stood  at 
125,000  in  May.  were  more  than  doubled  to 
260,000.  The  United  States  alone  promised 
to  raise  Indochinese  refugee  admissions  to 
14  000  per  month  for  1979.  Vietnam,  for  its 
part,  clamped  down  on  the  semi-official 
smuggling  organizations  that  had  promoted 
the  cynical  and  wholesale  export  of  its  un- 
wanted ethnic  Chinese  population.  With  the 
reduction  in  organized  outflows  and  the 
advent  of  the  Orderly  Departure  Program 
(ODP),  boat  arrivals  In  the  region  began  to 
decline  almost  immediately,  and  pushbacks 
ended,  at  least  as  official  policy. 

The  Geneva  conference  buUt  consensus 
around  a  precarious  quid  pro  quo:  asylum 
countries  in  the  region— Thailand,  Malaysia, 
Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines—agreed to  give  refugees  temporary 
haven  on  the  understanding  that  resettle- 
ment countries— principally,  the  United 
States,  Canada.  Australia,  and  Prance- 
would  offer  them  permanent  homes.  For 
nearly  a  decade,  that  consensus  held.  More 
than  1.7  million  Indochinese  refugees  have 
been  resettled  around  the  world,  over  half 
of  those  in  the  United  SUtes.  Prom  1980  to 
the  end  of  1987,  departures  for  resettlement 
outpaced  arrivals,  and  the  populations  in 
the  refugee  camps  gradually  declined. 

For  two  years,  1984  and  1985,  legal  depar- 
tures via  ODP  were  higher  than  boat  arriv- 
als in  the  region.  Through  the  end  of  1986, 
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ODP  deputurea  toUlled  100,000,  almost 
half  of  theae  comlnc  to  the  United  SUtea. 
Then  on  January  1.  1986,  Vietnam  suspend- 
ed any  further  Interviewing  of  ODP  appli- 
cants for  the  U.S.  program,  complaining  of  a 
backlog  of  32.000  cases.  This  suspension, 
combined  with  more  restrictive  processing 
criteria  on  the  U.S.  side,  reduced  legal  refu- 
gee departures  from  700  per  month  to  480 
per  month  In  1988.  Worldwide  ODP  depar- 
tures dropped  from  nearly  25.000  In  1985  to 
under  13,000  two  years  later. 

THAOAIID'S  PATIENCI  SMAFS 

In  late  1987.  Vietnamese  refugee  arrivals 
In  Thailand  surged,  with  most  coming  by 
way  of  a  relatively  safe  route  that  took 
them  overland  through  Cambodia  to  the 
port  of  Kompong  Som  where  they  boarded 
boats  for  a  short  ride  to  Thailand's  east 
coast.  By  year's  end,  Vietnamese  arrivals  in 
Thailand  totalled  almost  12.000,  three  times 
the  number  for  1988.  Then  Thailand's  long 
standing  patience  snapped. 

On  January  27.  1988.  Thai  marine  police 
forced  a  boat  carrying  40  Vietnamese 
asylum  seekers  back  into  international 
waters.  The  next  day.  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  announced  that  all  Vietnamese 
boats  heading  toward  Thailand  would  be 
pushed  back  to  sea.  Although  the  govern- 
ment has  since  softened  this  position,  in  the 
months  that  followed,  more  than  2,300  Viet- 
namese were  pushed  back,  resulting  In  over 
200  deaths.  The  boat  people  who  managed 
to  reach  Thailand  safely  after  January  have 
been  moved  to  a  new  camp  on  the  volatile 
Thai-Cambodian  border  where  they  have 
been  denied  the  chance  to  seek  reaettle- 
ment. 

The  spark  that  ThaUand  Ut  ignited  the 
region.  At  least  SOO  Vietnamese  boat  people 
who  turned  up  in  Malaysia  In  1988  reported 
that  they  had  been  pushed  off  from  Indone- 
sia. In  April.  Indonesian  forces  fired  on  a 
refugee  boat  near  Natuna  Island,  killiitg  one 
person  and  injuring  another.  Malaysia,  for 
its  part,  has  announced  that  its  main  refu- 
gee camp.  Pulau  Bidong.  will  be  closed  to 
new  arrivals  some  time  in  1989. 

On  June  16.  Hong  Kong  Instituted  a  new 
screening  policy  under  which  all  Vietnamese 
arriving  after  that  date  are  considered  ille- 
gal Immigrants  subject  to  detention  and  de- 
portation, unless  they  can  convince  an  im- 
migration officer  that  they  are  refugees. 

Ai  word  of  these  restrictive  actions 
reached  Vietnam,  boat  arrivals  in  the  region 
tapered  off.  But  by  October  1988,  the  Viet- 
namese refugee  population  in  Southeast 
Asia  tiad  climbed  above  60.000,  compared  to 
35.000  Just  one  year  earlier. 

Vietnamese  boat  people  are  by  no  means 
the  only  refugee  crisis  Southeast  Asia  faces. 
Sporadic  pushbacks  of  Hmong  and  the 
other  highland  Lao  groups  continue  in 
Thailand.  Lowland  Lao  increasingly  are 
denied  access  to  a  border  screening  program 
first  Instituted  In  1985.  And  300.000  Cambo- 
dian "displaced  persons"  live  In  dangerous 
and  crowded  encampments  on  the  Thai- 
Cambodian  border,  without  benefit  of  refu- 
gee status  or  protection.  As  if  to  underscore 
that  vulnerability,  the  Khmer  Rouge,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  more 
than  one  million  people  during  their  four- 
year  rule  in  Cambodia,  recently  removed 
almost  16,000  refugees  from  their  UN-aided 
camps  in  Thailand  and  forcibly  relocated 
them  to  malaria-ridden  combat  bases  inside 
Cambodia. 

There  are  no  obvious  solutions  for  any  of 
these  problems.  But  there  Is  no  question 
that  a  new  regional  consensus  must  be 
reached,  beginning  with  Vietnamese  refu- 


gees, if  we  are  to  avoid  a  continued  break- 
down in  commitments  to  protection,  asylum, 
and  fundamental  human  rights.  In  the 
search  for  answers.  It  is  lm(>ortant  to  articu- 
late a  vision  of  what  could  be:  for  those  who 
are  seeking  temporary  asylum,  a  chance  to 
do  so  with  adequate  safeguards  for  their 
protection  and  well-being;  for  those  who  are 
seeking  resettlement,  fullest  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  migrate  directly  from  their  own 
country;  and  for  all  those  who  wish  it.  a 
chance  to  go  home  again  In  safety  And  dig- 
nity. 

rXTIX  PACTOR  DEBATED 

No  other  refugee  group  has  had  a  greater 
Impact  on  national,  regional,  and  interna- 
tional refugee  policies  in  Southeast  Asia 
than  the  Vietnamese.  The  Geneva  confer- 
ence in  1979  was  convened  primarily  to  ad- 
dress the  boat  people  problem.  The  resettle- 
ment commitments  made  that  year  largely 
went  for  Vietnamese  admissions,  as  has  the 
bulk  of  the  worldwide  numbers  ever  since. 
Thai  asylum  policies,  and  the  original  re- 
gional consensus  linking  asylum  with  reset- 
tlement, unravelled  only  when  Vietnamese 
arrivals  Increased  dramatically  last  year. 
And  it  Is  likely  that  Vietnamese  refugees 
will  be  the  predominant  focus  of  the  UN- 
sponsored  International  conference  on 
Southeast  Asian  refugees  that  has  been  pro- 
posed for  some  time  in  1989. 

There  are  any  number  of  reasons  for  this 
preoccupation.  Most  obvious  Is  that  Viet- 
namese refugee  outflows  have  been  larger 
and  more  sustained  than  those  of  other 
groups.  Second,  boat  people  are  a  regional 
phenomenon,  whereas  Laotian  and  Cambo- 
dian refugees  have  had  an  impact  primarily 
on  Thailand.  Third,  given  the  present  politi- 
cal tensions  as  well  as  the  long  history  of 
ethnic  animosity  in  the  region,  Vietnamese 
arguably  have  been  the  least  welcome  of  the 
refugee  groups  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  pros- 
pects for  the  local  integration  or  voluntary 
repatriation  have  been  remote,  so  interna- 
tional resettlement  has  been  the  most 
humane  alternative  available.  Finally,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned, although  there  was  extensive  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  all  three  countries 
of  Indochina  for  the  two  decades  preceding 
1975,  the  primary  and  most  substantial  com- 
mitment was  to  Vietnam,  and  res[>onsibility 
for  its  loss  was  felt  keenly. 

The  policy  of  resettlement  In  order  to 
secure  asylum  worked  for  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees with  often  remarkable  efficiency.  The 
boat  people  population  in  the  region 
dropped  from  205.000  in  mld-1979  to  about 
40,000  three  years  later.  Over  226,000  more 
boat  Vietnamese  reached  asylimi  in  the 
region  during  that  time,  and  391,000  were 
resettled  in  other  countries.  But  as  the 
flows  continued,  the  resettlement  and 
asylum  countries  began  to  ask:  Large-scale 
international  resettlement  may  be  preserv- 
ing asylum,  at  least  for  the  Vietnamese,  but 
is  it  also  perpetuating  the  need  for  asylum? 

Officials  and  policymakers  talked  more 
and  more  openly  of  the  "pull  factor"  and 
the  "magnet  effect,"  suggesting  that  the  op- 
portunity of  resettlement  in  a  Western 
country,  especially  In  the  United  States,  was 
drawing  people  out  of  Indochina,  or  at  least 
factored  significantly  in  their  decision  to 
leave.  The  often-heard  corollary  to  this  ar- 
gument was  that  an  increasing  percentage 
of  people  leaving  were  not  refugees,  but 
"economic  migrants."  who  were  not  fleeing 
persecution  so  much  as  they  were  seeking  a 
new  life  overseas. 

The  U.S.  government  was  sufficiently  wor- 
ried about  the  pull  factor  that  in  April  1982. 


it  declared  a  moratorium  on  resettlement  of 
all  Indochinese  refugees  without  Immediate 
family,  political,  or  professional  ties  to  the 
United  States.  This  group  without  U.S.  ties 
(in  Processing  Priority  6,  or  more  simply.  P- 
6)  retained  their  refugee  status,  and  re- 
mained In  camps  administered  by  UNHCR. 
The  message  from  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, was  that  until  further  notice  they  were 
not  of  "special  humanitarian  concern"  for 
the  purposes  of  U.S.  resettlement. 

Annual  Vietnamese  boat  arrivals  declined 
for  five  straight  years  after  the  moratorium 
was  announced,  but  a  new  problem  emerged. 
Along  with  continued  P-6  arrivals,  there 
was  a  growing  number  of  cases  otherwise  re- 
jected for  resettlement  by  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  In  1981  and  1982.  the 
U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice first  began  to  reject  Vietnamese  claims 
to  refugee  status,  arguing  that  the  new  Ref- 
ugee Act  of  1980  called  for  case-by-case  de- 
termination of  a  "well-foujided  fear  of  per- 
secution." Prior  to  this,  presumptive  refugee 
eligibility  had  applied,  and  the  only  Viet- 
namese rejected  for  resettlement  has  been 
those  who  were  excludable  under  regular 
immigration  criteria.  This  buildup  in  reject- 
ed or  ineligible  cases  introduced  a  new  term 
in  the  refugee  lexicon— lon^stayers,  general- 
ly defined  as  refugees  who  had  lived  in 
camps  for  two  years  or  more. 

The  Vietnamese  longstayer  problem 
became  particularly  acute  In  Hong  Kong 
where,  because  of  geographical  proximity, 
the  boat  flow  has  been  Increasingly  domi- 
nated by  northern  Vietnamese  with  no  ties 
to  the  United  States  or  other  resettlement 
countries.  By  the  end  of  1987.  Hong  Kong's 
Vietnamese  refugee  population  numbered 
9,500,  nearly  half  of  whom  had  been  in 
camps  for  three  years  or  more.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  new  arrivals  were  from  the 
north. 

Boat  arrivals  in  Hong  Kong  had  been 
climbing  steadily  each  year  since  1985,  so  it 
should  not  have  been  a  complete  surprise 
that  when  arrivals  in  Thailand  and  Malay- 
sia Jumped  In  late  1987  and  early  1988.  Hong 
Kong  would  experience  a  similar  increase. 
But  the  numbers  far  surpassed  even  the 
most  drastic  predictions.  FYom  January  to 
June  1988.  more  than  17.000  boat  people 
poured  into  Hong  Kong,  the  highest  figures 
in  nine  years. 

Boat  flows  did  not  stop  after  the  govern- 
ment announced  new  screening  measures  in 
June.  Indeed,  more  than  5,500  Vietnamese 
arrived  in  Hong  Kong  in  July  alone.  Since 
then,  the  numbers  have  fallen  quickly,  from 
2,300  in  August.  300  in  September,  to  60  in 
October.  Is  this  due  to  the  arrival  of  mon- 
soon season;  fear  of  detention,  mistreat- 
ment, and  repatriation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Hong  Kong  authorities;  or  a  wlnnowing-out 
of  the  less  desperate  from  the  more  desper- 
ate? The  safest  conclusion  Is  probably  all 
three. 

RICH  RESETTLXMEirr  EXPECTATIONS 

But  it  Is  imperative  that  we  step  back  for 
a  moment  from  our  almost  obsessive  scruti- 
ny of  monthly  arrival  rates  and  profiles, 
annual  resettlement  offtake,  camp  demo- 
graphics, daily  rations,  and  the  like,  to  see 
what  has  been  taking  place  for  Vietnamese 
refugees  In  Southeast  Asia.  For  many  years. 
Vietnamese  have  been  arriving  in  asylum 
countries,  fleeing  political  and  ethnic  perse- 
cution, human  rights  abuses,  famine,  and 
poverty.  Their  reasons  for  flight  are  compel- 
ling and  varied,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  vir- 
tually all  have  left,  not  in  search  of  asylum, 
but  in  search  of  resettlement. 
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A  recent  study  of  Vietnamese  refugees  in 
Southeast  Asia  sponsored  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  noted  that  "interview  after 
interview,  not  only  with  new  arrivals,  but 
also  with  longstayers,  pointed  to  a  common 
link  shared  by  those  who  had  suffered  long 
years  of  reeducation  as  well  as  those  who 
had  Joined  the  flow  for  reasons  less  obvious: 
high  expectations"  about  resettlement.  The 
most  frequently  recorded  expectation  was 
that  people  would  be  resettled  within  six 
months  to  one  year  after  arrival  in  an 
asylum  coimtry,  and  that  they  would  be 
able  to  select  their  country  of  resettlement, 
the  top  choices  being  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia. 

The  fact  that  most  Vietnamese  expect  to 
be,  and  have  been,  resettled  quickly  in  the 
country  of  their  choice,  and  that  this  may 
figure  significantly  in  their  decision  to 
escape  Vietnam,  does  not,  and  should  not, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  "eco- 
nomic mlgranU."  In  practically  every  case, 
motivations  for  leaving  are  complex,  and  re- 
ports from  UNHCR  and  other  field  agencies 
Indicate  that  a  clear  majority  of  arrivals 
appear  to  have  fled  due  to  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution. 

But  the  prevalence  of  these  expectations 
forces  us  to  look  again  at  the  premise  upon 
which  the  U.S.  refugee  program  has  been 
operating  in  Southeast  Asia  since  1979.  Re- 
settlement has  been  the  means,  and  preser- 
vation of  asylum  has  been  the  end.  For  most 
Vietnamese  refugees,  it  is  the  other  way 
around. 

We  need  to  acknowledge  how  inappropri- 
ate, and  ultimately  inhumane,  it  is  to  con- 
tinue to  treat  the  Vietnamese  refugee  issue 
predominantly  in  an  asylum  context,  when 
Vietnamese  are  not  seeking  asylum,  but  re- 
settlement. As  the  flows  have  continued, 
more  resettlement  has  been  the  price  exact- 
ed to  preserve  asylum.  Then,  as  resettle- 
ment opportunities  inevitably  diminish  over 
time,  and  the  flows  rise  and  fall  but  show  no 
sign  of  stopping,  asylum  commitments  are 
revoked  or  diluted,  leading  to  inhumane 
treatment,  violence,  and  death. 

Resettlement  has  been  achieved  safely 
and  directly  from  Vietnam  through  ODP 
for  more  than  150,000  people.  But,  at  least 
for  the  U.S.  program,  the  lack  of  full  and 
consistent  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Vietnam  has  prevented  the  pro- 
gram from  reaching  its  full  potential.  A  UN 
report  issued  just  after  the  1979  Geneva 
conference  stated  that  both  UNHCR  and 
Vietnam  "are  expecting  5,000  or  6,000  de- 
partures a  month  once  the  arrangements 
have  become  fully  operational."  In  fact, 
worldwide  ODP  departure  figures  have 
never  reached  half  that  rate,  nor  have  they 
ever  exceeded  the  resettlement  rates  of  Vi- 
etnamese in  first-asylum  countries. 

Given  this  imbalance,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  boat  flows  continue.  Evidence  sug- 
gests that  Vietnamese  will  tolerate  persecu- 
tion, discrimination,  and  poverty  for  years  if 
they  feel  that  they  can  ultimately  leave 
through  ODP.  But  the  waiting  becomes  In- 
tolerable when  resettlement  from  asylum 
countries  appears  swift  and  virtually  certain 
for  those  with  ties  to  the  West. 

The  cruel  catch  is  that  boat  refugees  first 
must  survive  the  trip.  Piracy  and  pushbacks 
may  have  added  tens  of  thousands  to  the 
death  toll,  but  the  boat  journey  Itself  is  an 
inherently  dangerous  one.  This  is  what 
must  stop,  not  through  pushbacks  or  other 
harsh  deterrent  measures,  but  through  a 
real  diversion  of  the  outflow  into  orderly 
migration  channels. 

The  need  is  vital  as  ever  before  to  preserve 
asylum— temporary  safe  haven  in  humane 


conditions  until  the  opportunity  exists  to 
return  home  safely  or  a  more  durable  solu- 
tion can  be  found— for  those  who  seek  It. 
But  jasylum  should  be  available  on  Its  own 
terms,  not  secured  through  large-scale  reset- 
tlement. By  the  same  token,  resettlement 
should  be  available  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible without  the  need  to  reach  asylum 
countries  first. 

The  only  way  to  achieve  both  of  those 
goals  for  Vietnamese  Is  through  a  renewed 
international  commitment  to  the  Orderly 
Departure  Program,  one  that  will  accommo- 
date at  least  50,000  migrants  for  each  of  the 
next  three  years.  ODP  is  already  safer  than 
clandestine  flight,  but  only  when  it  is  con- 
sistently more  reliable,  Inclusive,  and  expe- 
ditious than  resettlement  from  asylum 
countries  can  unauthorized  outflows  be  ex- 
pected to  diminish  and,  eventually,  stop  al- 
together. 

Since  its  inception  in  June  1979.  the  ODP 
has  provided  an  avenue  for  more  than 
150,000  Vietnamese  to  migrate  safely.  More 
than  68,000  of  these  have  come  to  the 
United  States  via  ODP,  with  the  rest  divided 
among  some  30  other  countries. 

There  are  two  basic  migration  tracks  in 
the  U.S.  ODP  program.  Prom  1985  until 
1989,  the  refugee  track  was  limited  to  no 
more  than  8,500  per  year.  Historically,  the 
refugee  track  within  ODP  has  Included  a 
predominance  of  family  reunification  cases, 
along  with  former  U.S.  government  employ- 
ees associates,  Ameraslans,  and  some  former 
political  prisoners.  About  20,000  people  have 
left  Vietnam  through  the  nonrefugee  ODP 
track— primarily  Immigrant  visa  -holders. 
American  citizens,  and  a  very  small  number 
of  humanitarian  parole  cases. 

In  early  1988,  the  U.S.  and  Vietnamese 
governments  began  to  expedite  the  move- 
ment of  Ameraslans.  Under  special  two-year 
legislation,  the  United  States  Is  expected  to 
admit  up  to  30,000  Ameraslans  and  their 
family  members  by  March  1990.  These  indi- 
viduals enter  with  Immigrant  visas,  but  have 
access  to  full  refugee  benefits,  so  while  their 
admissions  numbers  are  not  charged  to  the 
refugee  celling,  their  budgetary  Impact  on 
overseas  and  domestic  programs  Is  the  same 

The  U.S.  ODP  celling  for  1989  was  origi- 
nally set  at  25,000,  almost  three  times  Its 
size  the  previous  year,  and  Included  admis- 
sions slots  for  13,000  refugees  and  12,000 
Ameraslans.  Although  some  argued  that  the 
inclusion  of  Ameraslans  was  Inappropriate, 
given  their  new  Immigrant  status,  these 
higher  numbers  were  still  a  very  encourag- 
ing sign  that  the  United  States  was  finally 
getting  down  to  business  with  Vietnam  on 
widening  orderly  migration  channels. 

In  mid-December,  however,  the  State  De- 
partment Initiated  a  transfer  of  5.500  num- 
bers from  the  ODP  celling  to  accommodate 
additional  resettlement  needs  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  official  rationale  for  this  trans- 
fer was  that  the  numbers  would  not  be  used 
this  year.  In  part  because  of  the  continued 
Inability  of  the  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  govern- 
ments to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  migra- 
tion of  reeducation  camp  prisoners. 

A  transfer  of  such  large  numbers  out  of 
ODP  sends  a  terribly  dangerous  signal  to 
Vietnam,  to  asylum  countries  In  the  region, 
and  to  our  resettlement  partners,  that  U,S. 
commitments  on  orderly  migration  simply 
cannot  be  counted  on.  The  timing  of  this 
message,  furthermore,  could  not  be  worse, 
given  the  upcoming  international  confer- 
ence. 

Last  summer,  the  two  governments  ap- 
peared tantalizingly  close  to  an  agreement 


that  would  have  allowed  perhaps  50,000 
former  political  prisoners  and  their  families 
to  emigrate.  But  in  August,  Vietnam  sus- 
pended the  discussions,  citing  what  they 
called  a  "hostile"  policy  statement  by  a 
senior  State  Department  official. 

An  agreement  yet  may  be  reached  this 
year,  but  it  seems  counterproductive  at  best 
to  be  giving  away  numbers  that  already  are 
committed  and  in  hand  for  such  a  purpose. 
Reeducation  camp  prisoners  have  suffered  a 
great  deal  already  for  their  political  views 
and  affiliations.  They  and  their  families 
remain  stigmatized  In  the  new  society,  most 
seek  to  leave  Vietnam,  and,  of  most  urgent 
concern,  they  have  shown  that  they  will 
depart  clandestinely  If  they  cannot  do  so  le- 
gally. 

In  dealing  with  Vietnam,  the  Bush  Admin- 
istration should  give  Immediate  priority  to 
the  successful  conclusion  of  a  political  pris- 
oner migration  agreement.  Taking  the 
Ameraslan  accord  as  a  model,  a  legislative 
proposal  might  well  achieve  a  breakthrough 
in  bilateral  negotiations,  if  it  could  establish 
a  special  initiative  with  Its  own  procedures, 
funding,  and  timetable. 

Also  within  the  massive  U.S.  ODP  files  are 
the  names  of  more  than  60,000  people  who 
are  immediate  relatives  (spouses,  parents, 
and  unmarried  minor  children)  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens, or  who  have  current  or  near-current 
Immigrant  visa  numbers.  Over  20,000  of 
these  could  emigrate  each  year  under  U.S. 
law,  but  they  have  been  stuck  in  basically 
the  same  queue  as  700,000  other  ODP  appli- 
cants. Persons  holding  exit  permits  since 
1985  are  only  now  being  interviewed  for  de- 
parture, BO  it  Is  not  surprising  that  many 
people  gave  up  on  the  program  and  escaped. 
In  November,  however,  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties released  the  names  of  thousands  of 
people  available  for  U.S.  Interviewing,  of 
whom  fully  two-thirds  were  eligible  for  Im- 
migrant visas  either  Immediately  or  within 
one  year.  This  Is  a  very  hopeful  sign  that 
the  refugee  and  Immigrant  tracks  finally 
may  be  coming  disentangled. 

The  Orderly  Departure  Program  has  been 
hampered  by  frequent  logistical  logjams,  po- 
litical bickering,  and  unannoimced  policy 
shifts,  all  of  which  must  be  overcome  \t 
ODP  is  to  be  reestablished  as  a  credible  al- 
ternative to  clandestine  departure.  The  crit- 
ical next  step  will  be  to  secure  and  maintain 
generous  ODP  numbers  worldwide,  both  for 
refugees  and,  increasingly,  for  immigrants. 

RESETTLEMEHT  CAIfMOT  STAin)  ALONE 

It  should  never  be  foregotten  that  the  use 
of  resettlement  as  a  protection  mechanism 
in  Southeast  Asia  has  protected  countless 
lives  in  the  last  decade.  But  it  was  never  de- 
signed to  stand  alone  Indefinitely.  Particu- 
larly in  today's  environment,  refugee  reset- 
tlement cannot  fully  seciu-e  protection,  nor 
preserve  asylum  on  its  own.  Orderly  migra- 
tion programs  are  the  obvious  and  most 
direct  way  to  reduce  uncontrolled  outflows; 
their  success  has  been  proven  for  Vietnam- 
ese, and  potential  exlsta  for  Laotians  and 
Cambodians.  Other  regional  solutions,  in- 
cluding valid  screening  procedures,  local  set- 
tlement, and  safe  repatriation,  are  needed 
as  well.  With  these.  It  may  finally  be  possi- 
ble to  preserve  asylum,  free  of  the  necessity 
for  sustained,  large-scale  International  re- 
settlement. 

Even  as  humane  solutions  for  refugees  in 
southeast  Asia  must  be  increasingly  inde- 
pendent from  resettlement.  It  nevertheless 
remains  a  vital  piece  of  the  regional  pusle. 
Resettlement  of  Vietnamese  refugees  most 
certainly  will  continue,  but  it  must  be  predi- 
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cated  on  an  Intematlonal  commitment  to 
enaur«  that,  from  now  until  the  boat  nows 
end.  total  ODP  departures  each  year  wUl 
exceed  by  a  substantial  margin  resettlement 
departures  of  Vietnamese  In  first-asylum 
countries.  By  the  same  token.  ODP  criteria 
for  refucees.  immlcrants.  or  parolees  must 
be  more  generous  than  the  resettlement  cri- 
teria that  apply  in  the  first-asylum  camps. 
It  should  be  expected  that  the  truly  desper- 
ate may  continue  to  flee,  but  those  who  seek 
resettlement  must  be  given  every  Incentive 
to  use  orderly  migration  channels,  and 
every  humane  disincentive  from  pursuing 
resettlement  through  dangerous,  clandes- 
tine departures. 

Ftnally.  there  Is  the  issue  of  the  long- 
stayers,  who  have  either  been  rejected  or 
declared  ineligible  for  overseas  resettle- 
ment. In  discussing  possible  resettlement 
options  for  this  group,  we  should  not  In- 
clude those  who  do  not  seek  such  an  alter- 
na^ve.  Among  those  who  do  seek  resettle- 
mmt  are  Vietnamese  land  and  boat  refu- 
gees, Cambodians,  in  Khao  I  Dang,  most 
lowland  Laos,  and  some  percentage  of  high- 
land Lao.  Most  of  these  fall  into  the  P-«  pri- 
ority group,  those  with  no  ties  to  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  clear  that  no  single  country  will  be 
willing  to  absorb  large  numbers  of  long- 
stayers  on  top  of  ODP  and  other  resettle- 
ment commitments.  An  international  "shar- 
tng-out"  will  be  necessary,  perhaps  under  re- 
laxed processing  guidelines.  For  those  who 
are  rejected  for  resettlement  as  refugees, 
special  humanitarian  parole  programs  may 
be  needed.  It  is  vital  that  any  longstayer  re- 
settlement program  Is  implemented  in  such 
a  way  and  at  such  a  time  that  it  does  not 
trigger  a  new  outflow  of  people  whose  goal 
and  only  Immediate  alternative  appear  to  be 
resettlement. 

scaKBrmc  pitpalls  ajtd  pkomisx 

In  the  past  three  years,  two  screening  pro- 
grams have  been  established  for  Indochi- 
nese  refugees:  in  Thailand  for  Laotian 
asylum  seekers,  and  in  Hong  Kong  for  Viet- 
namese boat  people  In  each  case,  the  host 
government  has  asserted  its  right  to  make 
refugee  determinations,  but  has  permitted 
UNHCR  to  monitor  the  process  and  submit 
appeals.  Prior  to  these  programs,  both  Lao- 
tians and  Vietnamese  enjoyed  prima  facie 
refugee  status  as  soon  as  they  were  regis- 
tered in  UNBBCR-sponsored  camps. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  to  worry  at 
the  advent  of  screening  programs  in  the 
region.  Hong  Kong  insists  that  lU  interview- 
ing criteria  and  procedures  are  consistent 
with  UNHCR  guidelines,  but  serious  short- 
comings still  existed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Conditions  in  the  detention  centers,  while 
improving,  remain  overcrowded  and  inhu- 
mane. And  most  troubling  of  aU  Is  the  pros- 
pect of  indefinite  detention  of  the  screened- 
out.  pending  their  return  to  Vietnam.  In 
Thailand,  lack  of  access  may  be  the  worst 
problem,  but  the  screening  program  is  also 
plagued  by  extortion,  bribery,  and  a  mis- 
placed fmpharit  on  immigration,  rather 
than  refugee,  criteria. 

Without  discounting  these  concerns,  the 
institution  of  local  screening  programs  must 
be  seen  as  an  Inevitable  and  legitimate  de- 
velopment in  response  to  continuing  refugee 
flows.  UNHCR  participates  In.  and  moni- 
Um,  refugee  status  determination  proce- 
duies  throughout  the  world,  and  acknowl- 
edges the  Borereign  right  of  nations  to  es- 
tabUsh  such  programs. 

Since  1979,  the  willingness  of  the  asylimi 
countries  in  the  region  to  allow  prima  fade 
refugee  status  for  all  Inrtochlnt-se  arrivals 


has  been  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
all  of  the  arrivals  eventually  will  be  reset- 
tled elsewhere.  This  equation  has  omitted 
the  possibility  of  refugees  who  do  not  seek 
or  will  not  be  granted  resettlement,  or  the 
possibility  of  nonrefugees  who  leave  their 
country  for  reasons  other  than  a  well-found- 
ed fear  of  persecution.  Now,  as  It  has 
become  Increasingly  clear  that  resettlement 
wUl  not  be  offered  to  every  arrival  and  may 
even  be  perpetuating  the  outflows,  asylum 
countries  threaten  to  turn  full  circle  and  de- 
clare that  nobody  Is  a  refugee. 

Screening  programs,  with  all  the  pitfalls 
they  present,  may  be  the  only  workable  al- 
ternative to  a  total  breakdown  in  asylum. 
The  countries  In  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
signalling  their  growing  Impatience  at  serv- 
ing as  conduits  In  the  resettlement  pipeline. 
They  want  the  refugee  flows  to  stop.  Effec- 
tive but  totally  unacceptable  means  to  stem 
the  flow  have  Included  pushbacks,  inhu- 
mane detention,  and  abusive  treatment.  Re- 
gional screening  mechanisms  will  not  stop 
refugee  movements,  nor  should  they  be  de- 
signed to,  but  they  do  offer  an  alternative  to 
inhuman  deterrence  practices. 

UNHCR  and  most  of  the  resettlement 
countries  would  prefer  to  see  screening  pro- 
grams established  in  the  region  for  Viet- 
namese asylum  seekers,  so  long  as  they  are 
In  keeping  with  UNHCR  guidelines.  Hong 
Kong  instituted  a  screening  program  on 
June  16,  1988,  and  Malaysia  announced  in 
December  that  it  would  adopt  screening 
mechanisms  in  1989,  but  so  far  the  other 
countries  of  asyliun  remain  reluctant  to  un- 
dertake this  step,  arguing  that  screening 
would  leave  them  with  a  residual  population 
of  nonrefugees  for  whom  the  international 
community  would  feel  no  responsibility. 

The  only  answer  to  that  concern,  at  the 
moment.  Is  not  a  promise  of  eventual  reset- 
tlement for  everyone,  which  would  simply 
perpetuate  the  deadly  treadmill  we  are  on, 
but  an  international  commitment  to  a  sus- 
tained search  of  an  ultimately  durable  solu- 
tion, be  It  resettlement  of  some  in  nonrefu- 
gee  categories,  limited  local  settlement,  or 
safe  repatriation. 

RXPATKIATIOIf  MTTST  >X  BAR 

Thus  far,  voluntary  repatriation  has  been 
an  alternative  selected  by  only  a  small 
number  of  Indochlnese  refugees.  Since  1980, 
a  total  of  12.159  refugees.  Since  1980,  a  total 
of  13,159  refugees  in  Thailand  have  re- 
turned to  Cambodia  and  Laos  under  the 
auspices  of  UNHCR,  although  tens  of  thou- 
sands are  estimated  to  have  returned  home 
unofficially  in  that  time.  Only  a  handful  of 
Vietnamese  have  opted  to  go  home. 

The  fact  that  voluntary  repatriation  Is, 
and  may  remain  for  some  time,  a  limited  al- 
ternative should  not  prevent  UNHCR  and 
the  International  community  from  promot- 
ing it.  The  right  of  a  citizen  to  return  home 
Is  as  fundamental  as  the  right  to  seek 
asylum  or  to  emigrate. 

There  Is  some  reason  to  think  that  volun- 
tary repatriation  for  Vietiuunese  may 
become  more  viable,  a  new  arrivals  In 
asylum  countries  come  to  realize  that  reset- 
tlement simply  is  not  available  for  all  who 
leave.  In  December,  Vietnam  and  UNHCR 
signed  as  agreement  on  voluntary  repatri- 
ation, under  which  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment gave  assurances  that  those  who 
wished  to  return  could  go  back  to  their 
home  towns  without  fear  of  punishment  or 
discrimination.  Such  a  promise,  of  course.  Is 
not  sufficient  In  Itself,  but  it  is  a  t>eginning. 
About  300  Vietnamese  In  Hong  Kong  have 
elected  to  return,  since  screening  was  insti- 
tuted there  in  June.  UNHCR  needs  to  be 


closely  Involved,  in  Hong  Kong  and  in  other 
eisylum  countries,  to  ensure  that  the  repatri- 
ation process  is  fully  voluntary  and  safe, 
and  that  It  results  in  successful  reintegra- 
tion for  all  participants. 

The  option  of  Involuntary  return  is  also 
being  considered  for  screened-out  Vietnam- 
ese In  Hong  Kong  and.  Indeed,  has  already 
been  exercised  for  some  44  screened-out  Lao 
In  1987  and  1988.  The  fundamental  question 
being  debated  in  the  region  is:  can  involun- 
tary return  be  carried  out  In  such  a  way 
that  It  does  not  constitute  refoulement,  the 
forced  return  of  a  refugee  to  a  coiintry 
where  that  person's  life  or  freedom  would 
be  threatened  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
nationality,  membership  in  a  particular 
social  group,  or  political  opinion? 

Examining  this  question  in  the  context  of 
the  international  legal  Instruments  relating 
to  refugees,  the  answer  is  yes,  but  only  If 
two  critical  conditions  are  met.  First,  the  in- 
dividual must  be  determined,  in  a  fair  and 
Impartial  hearing  carried  out  with  UNHCR 
guidelines  and  participation,  not  to  be  a  ref- 
ugee. Second,  the  person's  country  of  origin 
must  provide  a  guarantee,  verifiable 
through  International  monitoring,  that  the 
returnee  will  not  be  subject  to  reprisals  or 
other  human  rights  violations. 

In  a  recent  critique  of  the  Hong  Kong 
screening  program,  the  Indochina  Resource 
Action  Center  made  numerous  recommenda- 
tions to  the  United  Kingdom,  Hong  Kong, 
Vietnam,  and  UNHCR  to  improve  the 
screening  process  and  to  establish  accepta- 
ble conditions  for  repatriating  those  deter- 
mined not  to  be  refugees.  The  screening  rec- 
ommendations, which  could  serve  as  guide- 
lines for  the  region,  include:  pre-interview 
guidance  and  assistance  to  asylum  seekers; 
certification  for  all  government  and 
UNHCR  interpreters:  provision  of  UNHCR 
legal  assistance  and  monitoring;  mainte- 
nance of  Interview  records;  and  provision  of 
the  right  to  administrative  appeal  and  Judi- 
cial review. 

As  for  repatriation,  the  recommendations 
include:  provision  of  temporary  refuge  to  all 
who  lack  the  protection  of  the  Vietnamese 
government:  and  the  establishment  of  a  tri- 
partite commission  involving  UNHCR,  the 
UK  and  Hong  Kong  governments,  and  Viet- 
nam to  negotiate  repatriation  terms,  which, 
at  minimum,  would  include  binding  commit- 
ments from  Vietnam  not  to  penalize  return- 
ees and  to  allow  UNHCR  monitoring,  and 
an  agreement  from  UNHCR  to  provide  rein- 
tegration assistance. 

PROTKcnoR  corns  mtsT 
In  any  acceptable  configuration  in  South- 
east Asia,  protection  of  refugees  and  asylum 
seekers  will  require  renewed  commitments 
from  all  concerned,  include  the  asylum 
countries,  resettlement  and  UN  donor  coun- 
tries, and  the  three  Indochlnese  states. 

The  asylum  countries  must  acknowledge 
their  responsibility  to  provide  all  asylum 
seekers  temporary  safe  haven,  a  chance  to 
establish  their  refugee  bona  fides  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  hearing,  and  humane  living 
conditions  pending  a  durable  solution.  They 
must  stop  threatening  pushbacks  and  refou- 
lement whenever  it  appears  resettlement 
commitments  are  flagging,  but  Instead, 
allow  time  for  orderly  departure  programs, 
screening,  and  safe  repatriation  efforts  to 
take  effect. 

Resettlement  and  UN  donor  countries,  for 
their  part,  must  commit  substantial  re- 
sources, political  and  financial,  to  orderly 
migration  programs,  first  In  Vietnam  and 
Laos,  and  then  in  Cambodia,  pending  a  set- 
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tlement  of  the  conflict  there.  International 
support  must  also  be  available  to  the 
asylum  countries  to  help  maintain  safe  and 
humane  living  conditions,  particularly  for 
those  whose  wish  or  only  alternative  is 
eventually  to  return  home.  Resettlement 
from  asylum  countries  will  need  to  continue, 
but  not  as  a  substitute  for  orderly  migration 
programs  or  as  the  sole  element  In  an  open- 
ended  equation  to  preserve  asylum. 

Finally,  the  Indochlnese  states  must  ac- 
knowledge the  fundamental  right  of  all 
people  to  the  protection  of  their  own  gov- 
ernment. They  must  abolish  the  laws  and 
practices  that  promote  discrimination 
against  such  groups  as  ethnic  minorities,  re- 
ligious groups,  and  former  reeducation  camp 
prisoners.  And  before  any  safe  repatriation 
can  take  place,  voluntary  or  otherwise.  Viet- 
nam must  remove  from  its  books  and  Its 
practices  the  imposition  of  criminal  penal- 
ties on  Illegal  departures. 

A  comprehensive  and  more  balanced  w>- 
proach  to  refugee  problems  in  Southeast 
Asia  calls  for  reinvlgorated  commitments 
within  the  region  and  throughout  the  world 
to  create  a  full  range  of  humane  alterna- 
tives to  the  destruction  and  despair  of  a  con- 
tinued refugee  exodus.  If  we  err  at  all  this 
time,  let  it  be  from  trying  too  much,  not  too 
little  too  late.* 


price  increases  should  immediately  cease 
the  Implementation  of  such  price  Increases, 
and  should  not  make  any  further  increases 
which  are  claimed  to  be  attributable  to  the 
Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill;  and 

(4)  current  gasoline  prices  should  be  re- 
duced to  reflect  price  levels  which  existed 
Immediately  before  the  Exxon  Valdez  oU 
spUl  of  March  24.  1989. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      102-RE- 
LATING    TO    GASOLINE    PRICE 
INCREASES     FOLLOWING     THE 
"EXXON  VALDEZ"  OILSPILL 
Mr.  BRYAN  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

S.  Rbs.  102 
Whereas  the  Exxon  Valdez  ran  aground 
off  the  coast  of  Alaska  early  in  the  morning 
of  Friday.  March  24.  1989; 

Whereas  enormous  costs  attributable  to 
such  an  avoidable  accident  have  already 
been  incurred; 

Whereas  such  costs  Include  economic 
hardship  for  the  people  of  Alaska,  the  en- 
dangerment  of  precious  wildlife,  the  black- 
ening of  scenic  coastlines,  and  threatened 
losses  of  valuable  and  productive  fishing  op- 
erations; 

Whereas  gasoline  prices  have  Increased  an 
average  of  more  than  10  cents  per  gallon  na- 
tionwide following  the  tragic  accident  of  the 
Exxon  Valdez; 

Whereas  such  gasoline  price  increases  rep- 
resent one  of  the  most  rapid  and  most  sig- 
nificant price  Increases  in  the  history  of  the 
gasoline  market  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  such  gasoline  increases  are  far 
greater  than  the  minimal  Impact  on  the  gas- 
oline market  that  may  be  attribuUble  to 
the  temporary  cessation  of  the  shipping  of 
oil  from  Alaska; 

Whereas  any  impact  on  the  gasoline 
market  which  may  be  attributable  to  the 
Exxon  Valdez  accident  should  be  only  tem- 
porary and  limited  in  nature;  and 

Whereas  the  shipping  of  oU  from  Alaska 
has  now  resumed;  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that—  ^  „,  ,       i.     u 

(1)  consumers  in  the  United  SUtes  should 
not  be  forced  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
tragic  accident  involving  the  Exxon  Valdez; 

(2)  oU  companies  should  not  profit  from  a 
disaster  caused  by  an  oU  company; 

(3)  because  the  shipping  of  oil  from 
Alaska  has  resumed,  the  major  oU  compa- 
nies   responsible    for    Implementing    such 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  103— 
MAKING  TECHNICAL  CORREC- 
TIONS TO  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 66 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  DeConcihi, 
for  himself,  and  Mr.  McCain)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  103 
Resolved,  That  (a)  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 21  of  Senate  Resolution  66,  agreed  to 
February  28, 1989,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(dKl)  The  Special  Committee  on  Investi- 
gations (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "special  committee"),  a  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  of  the  select  committee, 
is  authorized  from  March  1.  1989.  through 
February  28,  1990,  tOkStudy  or  investigate 
any  and  all  matters  pwtainlng  to  problems 
and  opportunities  of  Indians  and  the  Feder- 
al administration  of  mineral  resources,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  resource  manage- 
ment and  trust  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  Government,  Indian  educa- 
tion, health,  special  services,  and  other  Fed- 
eral programs  and  related  matters. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
special  committee  is  authorized  from  March 
1,  1989.  through  February  28.  1990.  in  its 
discretion  (A)  to  adopt  rules  (not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  resolution  and  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate)  governing  its  proce- 
dure, to  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  (b)  to  make  Investigations  into  any 
matter  within  its  Jurisdiction,  (C)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  (D)  to  employ  personnel.  (E)  to 
sit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place  during  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of 
the  Senate.  (F)  to  hold  hearings  and  to  take 
staff  depositions,  interrogatories,  and  other 
testimony,  (G)  to  require,  by  subpoena  or 
order,  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  correspondence,  books, 
papers,  and  documents  at  hearings  or  at 
staff  depositions.  (H)  to  procure  the  services 
of  individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  (I)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use 
on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

"(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  special  commit- 
tee or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses,  and.  at  staff  depositions 
authorized  by  the  special  committee,  oaths 
may  be  administered  by  any  individual  au- 
thorized by  local  law  to  administer  oaths. 

"(4)  Subpoenas  authorized  by  the  special 
committee  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman,  or  any  member  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  designated  by  the  chairman, 
or  the  member  signing  the  subpoena. 

"(5)  All  subpoenas  and  related  legal  proc- 
esses of  the  special  committee  authorized 
under  S.  Res.  381  of  the  One  Hundredth 
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Congress,  second  session,  are  authorized  to 
continue. 

"(6)  The  special  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  through  the  select  committee  at 
the  esu-liest  practicable  date,  but  not  later 
than  February  28,  1990.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  resolution  shall  be  considered  as 
having  taken  effect  on  February  28.  1989. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


MINIMUM  WAGE  LEGISLATION 


SYMMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  23 

Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.  CoHKN,  Mr.  Lautewbkrg,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr.  WARina, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Kastkk. 
Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  DbCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  McConnbll, 
Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  Breatjx.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Burns, 
Mr.  BoREN,  and  Mr.  D'Amato)  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  which  was  sub- 
sequently modified,  to  the  biU  (S.  4)  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  restore  the  minimum  wage 
to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Declared  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate— 

(1)  that  Section  89  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  imposes  an  intolerable  and 
unjustified  burden  of  compliance  upon  em- 
ployers, far  out  of  proportion  to  any  social 
benefits  supposedly  gained  by  establishing  a 
policy  In  the  tax  code  limiting  the  differ- 
ences in  health  and  other  non-taxable  bene- 
fits an  employer  may  provide  as  tax -deducti- 
ble compensation  for  employees;  and.  there- 
fore 

(2)  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  hereby 
requests  the  House  of  Representatives  im- 
mediately to  adopt  and  send  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration  a  bill  to  repeal  or  to 
modify  substantially  Section  89  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 


LOTT  (AND  LAUTENBERO) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  24 

Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself,  and  Mr.  La0- 
tenberg)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
amendment  No.  23,  as  modified,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Symms  (and  others)  to 
the  bill  S.  4,  supra,  as  follows: 

In  the  amendment  numbered  23.  as  modi- 
fied, proposed  by  Mr.  Stmms.  strike  all  after 
the  word,  "Sec.  ."  on  line  3  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Declared,  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate— 

(1)  that  Section  89  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  imposes  an  Intolerable  and 
unjustified  burden  of  compliance  upon  em- 
ployers, far  out  of  proportion  to  any  social 
benefits  supposedly  gained  by  establishing  a 
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policy  In  the  tax  code  limiting  the  differ- 
ences In  health  and  other  non- taxable  bene- 
fits an  employer  may  provide  as  tax -deducti- 
ble compensation  for  employees;  and,  there- 
fore 

(3)  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  hereby 
requests  the  House  of  Representatives  im- 
mediately to  adopt  and  send  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration  a  bill  to  repeal  or  to 
modify  substantially  Section  80  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  effective  December  31, 
196S. 


JEFFORDS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  25 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ComtAO,  and  Mr.  Ksrkt)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  4,  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

nC  .  MAXmVM  HOUR  BXSMFTION  FOR  BM- 
PU)Ym  RBCBIVING  RBllKDIAL  EDU- 
CATION. 

Section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  19M  (29  D.S.C.  207)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(q)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  10  hours  in  the  aggregate  in  any  work- 
week, any  employer  may  employ  any  em- 
ployee for  a  workweek  in  excess  of  the  max- 
imum workweek  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
without  paying  the  compensation  for  over- 
time employment  prescribed  in  such  subsec- 
tion, if  during  such  period  or  periods  the 
employee  is  receiving  remedial  education 
thatls- 

"(1)  provided  to  employees  who  lack  a 
high  school  diploma  or  educational  attain- 
ment at  the  eighth  grade  level: 

"(2)  designed  to  provide  reading  and  other 
basic  skills  at  an  eighth  grade  level  or  below: 
and 

"(1)  does  not  include  Job  specific  traln- 
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JEFFORDS  AMENDMENT  NO.  26 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  4,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

■K.  .  APrUCATION  OP  RIGHTS  AND  PROTEC- 
TIONB  or  PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
ACT  OP  ins  TO  SENATE  EMPLOYEES. 

<a)  SmsB  OP  Skhatr.— It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Omitr  that  the  rights  and  protections  pro- 
vided under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.&C.  201  et  seq.)  should  apply 
with  respect  to  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
or  any  office  thereof. 

(b)  AsMDnsTRATioii.— Not  Uter  than  180 
days  after  the  date  the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  by  section  8<aHl)  of  such  Act  (29 
V&C.  208(aXl))  is  Increased  pursuant  to  an 
amendment  made  by  this  Act,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion (including  necessary  amendments  to 
Senate  rules  and  regulations)  that— 

(1)  applies  rights  and  protections  in  ac- 
cordanoe  with  subsection  (a): 

(2)  establishes  the  scope  of  coverage  of 
such  rights  and  protections;  and 

(3)  establishes  such  remedies  and  enforce- 
ment and  other  procedures  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  paragraph  (1). 


BOSCHWITZ  (AND  COATS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  27 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Coats  )  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  4,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlnr 

SRC      .  SENSE  OP  SENATE  REGARDINC  WORKING 
POOR  FAMIUES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  should  not  deal  with 
the  problems  of  working  poor  families  only 
by  raising  the  minimum  wage  established 
under  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206); 

(2)  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  in 
most  cases  will  not,  by  itself,  bring  a  large 
family  supported  by  a  minimum  wage 
earner  out  of  poverty; 

(3)  the  long-term  solution  for  working 
poor  families  is  education  and  training 
access  to  quality  healthcare  and  childcare; 

(4)  in  the  short  term,  the  United  SUtes 
can  Increase  incentives  to  work  and  make  a 
more  efficient  commitment  of  resources  to 
help  low  Income  families  by  amending  the 
existing  earned  income  tax  credit  estab- 
lished under  section  32  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue code  of  1986  to  vary  the  credit  by 
family  size  and  by  i|icreasing  the  minimum 
wage; 

(5)  through  a  mechanism  such  as  a  family- 
size  adjusted  earned  Income  tax  credit  and  a 
minimum  wage  Increase,  the  United  SUtes 
can  help  deal  with  the  tension  between 
wages,  which  are  tMsed  on  productivity,  and 
welfare  which  Is  based  on  need; 

(6)  such  a  mectianism  provides  a  reward 
for  working  while  adjusting  that  reward  to 
need; 

(7)  the  earned  inctmie  tax  credit  should  be 
amended  to  relate  the  percentage  of  credit 
to  the  number  of  children  In  the  family; 

(8)  specific  amounts  should  be  determined 
by  the  consideration  of  revenue  offsets;  and 

(9)  amendments  to  carry  out  this  section 
should  be  adopted  on  the  first  appropriate 
revenue  bill. 


NICKLES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  30 


KASTEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  28 

Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ,  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.  Gakm,  and  Mr.  Nickles)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  4.  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC       .    BPPECnVE    DATE    POR   SECTION   St   DE- 
LAYED 1  YEAR. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1151(k>  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1988  (relating  to  effec- 
tive dates)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  genkrai..— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  years  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  1. 1990.". 


KASTEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  29 

Mr.  KASTEN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  28  proposed 
by  Mr.  Kasten  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
S.  4,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  lines  8  and  9,  of  the  amend- 
ment, strike  out  "on  or  after  January  1, 
1990"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "after  De- 
cember 31. 1989". 


Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Thttrmond, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Fowler)  pro- 
posed as  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  4, 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  According  to  the  Health  Insurance 
Association  of  America,  at  least  70  percent 
of  the  elderly  were  covered  by  supplemental 
insurance  policies  (sometimes  provided  by 
former  employers)  or  Medicaid  at  the  time 
Public  Law  100-360  was  enacted.  In  effect, 
duplicating  some  coverage  for  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

This  year,  a  supplemental  premium  of  15 
percent  of  tax  liability  is  being  assessed 
against  Medicare  beneficiaries  and  that 
next  year  the  tax  will  rise  to  25  percent  of 
the  senior  citizen's  tax  liability  rising  to  28 
percent  in  1993  thereby  placing  a  heavy 
burden  on  senior  citizens  who  often  live  on 
a  fixed  income. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  senior  citizens 
from  across  the  country  have  written  Con- 
gress requesting  that  the  Act  be  revised; 
Now,  therefore. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  review  Public 
Law  100-360,  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988,  specifically  Including 
the  financing  mechanism. 

Be  it  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that, 
the  Finance  Committee  hold  hearings  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  Public  Law  100-360. 


WALLOP  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  31 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stmms,  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ,  Mr.  Lott,  and 
Mr.  Helms)  proposed  an  amendment 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  bill  S.  4,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sic.  5.  Inclusion  of  Competitive  and  Eco- 
nomic Impact  Analysis  in  Congressional 
Committee  Reports  of  Employee  Benefit 
Legislation. 

Each  committee  of  the  Congress  that  re- 
ports legislation  that  requires  employers  to 
provide  new  employee  benefits  or  otherwise 
affecting  employment  levels  and  conditions 
shall  seek  objective  analysis  of  the  Impact 
of  the  legislation  on  employment,  economic 
competitiveness,  economic  growth,  the  fed- 
eral budget  and  International  trade,  and  In- 
clude such  aiuUysis  in  the  committee  report. 


NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  32 

Mr.  NICKLES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  31  proposed 
by  Mr.  Wallop  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
S.  4,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.     .  ECONOMICIMPACr  statement. 

(a)  Act  Not  Epfkctive  Unless  Statement 
Prepared.— This  Act  shall  not  take  effect 
unless  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  requests,  and  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  prepares,  an  economic 
Impact  sUtement.  as  described  In  subsection 
(b),  to  accompany  the  conference  report  of 
this  bill. 
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<b)     ECOKOMIC     IKPACT     STATEMENT.— The 

economic  impact  statement  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall— 

(1)  state  the  extent  to  which  enactment  of 
this  Act  or,  if  a  conference  report  is  issued, 
the  Act  as  reported  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee would  result  in  cost  or  savings  to  the 
private  and  public  sectors;  and 

(2)  include  a  detailed  assessment  of  the 
annual  Impact  of  the  Act  (projected  annual- 
ly over  a  5-year  period  from  Its  effective 
date  and  expressed  in  monetary  terms 
where  appropriate  on— 

(A)  costs  or  savings  to  consumers  and  busi- 
ness; 

(B)  national  employment; 

(C)  the  ability  of  United  States  industries 
to  compete  internationally; 

(D)  State  and  local  governments,  fiscally 
and  otherwise;  and 

(E)  outlays  by  the  Federal  Government, 
including  Indirect  costs  it  will  incur  as  an 
employer,  as  compared  to  outlays  for  the 
same  activity  in  this  current  fiscal  year  (as 
reported  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office). 


NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  33 

Mr.  NICICLES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  4,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

8BC     .  APPUCATION  OF  DAVIS-BACON  ACT. 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1931,  commonly  luiown  as  the  E>avis-Bacon 
Act  (40  U.S.C.  276a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  a  con- 
tractor, or  subcontractor,  whose  annual 
gross  volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done 
is  not  less  than  $500,001  (exclusive  of  excise 
taxes  at  the  retail  level  that  are  separately 
sUted).". 


WALLOP  AMENDMENT  NO.  34 
Mr.  WALLOP  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  33  proposed 
by  Mr.  Nickles  to  the  bill  S.  4,  supra, 
as  follows: 

In  amendment  33,  strike  all  after  "SEC." 
and  insert  the  following: 

.  APPLICATION  OF  DAVIS-BACON  ACT. 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1931,  commonly  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  (40  U.S.C.  276a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Tliis  act  shall  apply  only  to  a  contrac- 
tor, or  subcontractor,  whose  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done  is  not 
less  than  $500,000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes 
at  the  retail  level  that  are  separately 
sUted).". 


DURENBERGER  AMENDMENT 
NO.  36 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  4,  supra,  as 

follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

8EC.  .  STUDY  OF  IMPACT  OF  MINIMinM  WAGE  IN- 
CREASE ON  RURAL  AREAS  AND  HIGH 
UNEMPLOYMENT  AREAS. 

(a)  Study.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.- The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of— 

(A)  the  impact  of  Increasing  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  required  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  201 
et  seq.)  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  on  rural 
areas  and  high  unemployment  areas;  and 

(B)  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  mini- 
mum wage  differential  for  rural  areas  and 
high  unemployment  areas. 

(2)  Factors.— In  carrying  out  such  study, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider- 

(A)  the  impact  of  the  small  business  ex- 
emption provided  under  section  3(s>  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  UJS.C. 
203(8))  (as  amended  by  section  3(a)); 

(B)  the  impact  of  any  training  or  new  hire 
wage  established  under  such  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  this  Act);  and 

(C)  employment  levels,  the  potential  for 
job  creation,  the  average  cost  of  living,  aver- 
age wage  levels,  and  average  income  levels 
in  rural  areas  and  high  unemployment 
areas. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  June  1,  1991, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  that  de- 
scribes the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
under  subsection  (a)  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  High  unemployment  area.— The  term 
"high  unemployment  area"  means  a  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  that  has  an 
unemployment  rate  that  is  at  least  150  per- 
cent higher  than  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

(2)  Rural  area.— The  term  "rural  area" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  1886(d)(2)(D)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395ww(dK2)(D)). 

(3)  Secretary.- The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  35 
Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  4,  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  insert:  Para- 
graph (12)  of  section  13(b)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  UAC.  213(b){12) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "water"  the 
foUowlnr  ".  at  least  90  percent  of  which  is 
ultimately  delivered". 


shall  be  comt>ensated  at  an  hourly  rate  that 
is  at  least  6Vi  times  greater  than  the  appli- 
cable minimum  wage  rate  under  section  6  of 
such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  206). 


DURENBERGER  (AND  ICENNEDY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  37 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  4,  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.      .  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES. 

Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  promulgate  regulations  that  In- 
terpret the  professional  exemption  con- 
tained in  section  13(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  213(a)(1)) 
in  a  manner  that  permits  computer  systems 
analysts,  software  engineers,  and  other  simi- 
larly sIdUed  professional  workers  to  qualify 
under  such  section  for  such  exemption. 
Such  regulations  shall  ensure  that  such  em- 
ployees shaU  continue  to  be  eligible  for  such 
exemption  even  If  such  employees  are  com- 
pensated on  an  hourly  basis,  except  that  to 
qualify  for  such  exemption  such  employees 


KERRY  AMENDMENT  NO.  38 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  Kerht) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
4,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.     .  SURVEYS  AND  RESEARCH. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  conduct  surveys  and  research  on  the 
characteristics  of  minimum  wage  employ- 
ment, and  the  impact  of  the  modification  to 
the  scope  of  coverage  and  minimiim  wage 
levels,  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.)  (as  amended  by 
this  Act)  and  section  6  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing— 

(Da  survey  of  the  distribution  of  wages 
earned  by  employees  subject  to  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  and  section  6 
of  this  Act  by  wage  level,  industry  affili- 
ation, and  regional.  State,  and  other  demo- 
graphic characteristics,  Including  an  analy- 
sis of  the  feasibility  of  conducting  such 
survey  on  a  regular  periodic  basis; 

(2)  a  study  of  the  impact  of  increasing  the 
sales  level  that  subjects  an  enterprise  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  under  sec- 
tion 3(s)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  203(s))  (as 
amended  by  section  3(a)  of  this  Act); 

(3)  a  study  of  the  degree  of  compliance 
with,  and  methods  of  enforcement  of,  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  including 
goals  and  plans  for  ensuring  compliance 
with  such  Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  and 
section  6  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  a  study  of  the  Impact  of  increasing  the 
tip  credit  provided  under  section  3(m)  of 
such  Act  (as  amended  by  section  5  of  this 
Act). 

(b)  Completion  Dates.— The  Secretary 
shall  complete— 

(1)  the  survey  and  study  required  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  not 
later  than  September  30, 1991;  and 

(2)  the  studies  required  under  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  not  later  than 
September  30, 1992. 

(c)  Results.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
the  results  of  the  surveys,  research,  and 
studies  conducted  under  this  section  avail- 
able to  Congress. 


Mr. 
and 


WALLOP  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  39 

Mr.    WALLOP    (for    himself, 
SncPSON,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Symms)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  4,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
That  Section  7  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(  )  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  subsection  (a)  by  employing  any 
employee  for  a  workweek  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  workweek  applicable  to  such  em- 
plojrment  under  subsection  (a)  If,  pursuant 
to  a  contract  made  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee  individually  or  an  agree- 
ment made  as  a  result  of  collective  bargain- 
ing by  representatives  of  employees  entered 
into  prior  to  the  performance  of  the  work, 
the  employer  at  a  written  request  of  the  em- 
ployee grants  the  employee  compensatory 
time  off  with  pay  in  a  subsequent  workweek 
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tn  lieu  of  payment  of  the  number  of  boun 
worked  In  such  current  workweek  In  excess 
of  the  Tf**'""""  workweek  applicable  to 
such  employee  under  subsection  (a).  For 
purposes  of  determining  the  maximum 
workweek  applicable  to  such  employee 
under  subsection  (a),  and  the  rate  of  pay 
due  to  the  employee,  compensatory  time 
used  by  the  employee  shall  be  considered 
hours  actually  worked  during  the  subse- 
quent workweek  in  which  actuaUy  used. 
Any  volimtary  agreement  must  specify  the 
time  period  In  which  the  compensatory 
leave  •  •  •. 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  40 

til.  KENNEDY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  4,  supra,  as  follows: 

In  section  3<bKl),  strike  out  "December 
31. 1989"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1989". 

In  section  3<bXlKA).  strike  out  "Decem- 
ber 31. 1989"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1989". 

In  section  6(bX2),  strike  out  "subsection 
(gXlKB)"  Ind  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (gXlKD)". 

In  section  6<gXl),  strike  out  "(as  defined 
In  paragraphs  (8)  and  (10)  of  section  3  of 
the  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Agricultural 
Worker  Protection  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1802  (8) 
and  (10))"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(as  de- 
fined In  paragraphs  (SKA)  and  (lOXA)  of 
section  3  of  the  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Agri- 
cultural Worker  Protection  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1802  (8XA)  and  (lOXA))". 

In  section  «(h),  strike  out  "January  1. 
1993"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "July  1, 
1W2". 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  41 
Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  4,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

sec     .  CIVIL  PSNALT1K8  TOR  VIOLATIONS. 

Section  18(e)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  X3S.C.  216(e))  is  amended. 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence.  Insert  after  "or 
any  regulation  issued  under  that  section," 
the  following:  "or  any  person  who  repeated- 
ly or  willfully  Violates  section  6  or  7; '  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  adding  after  "sec- 
tion 15  (a)  (4)"  the  following:  'or  a  repeated 
or  willful  violation  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 15(a). ' 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  REFORM  ACT 


UMI 


BUMPERS  (AND  BOSCHWTTZ) 
AMENDBIENT  NO.  42 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BUliO>ERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BoscHWRZ)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  (S.  767)  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections to  the  Business  Opportunity 
Development  Reform  Act  of  1988;  as 
follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
ioaert  the  following: 

SBCnON  I.  SHOar  TITLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Business 
Opportunity  Development  Reform  Act 
Technical  Corrections  Act". 


SBC  t  TABLE  OT  CONTENTS. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  Business  Op- 
portunity Development  Reform  Act  of  1988 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act")  Is 
amended— 

(1)  In  item  713,  by  striking  "Procure- 
ments" and  Inserting  "Procurement";  and 

(2)  in  item  722,  by  striking  "participating" 
and  inserting  "participation". 

SEC  1  DEnNmoNS. 
Section  2  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (7)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (8), 
respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  term  'Business  Opportunity  Spe- 
cialist' means  the  Administration  employee 
responsible  for  providing  business  develop- 
ment assistance  to  Program  Participants 
pursuant  to  sections  7(J)  and  8(a)  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(J), 
637(a));";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6),  as  redesignated— 

(A)  by  striking  "SmaU  Business"  and  in- 
serting "Minority  Small  Business",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  ",  unless  otherwise  Indicated". 

SEC  «.  PROGRAM  EUGIBIUTY. 

Section  7(JX11)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  63«(jXll))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B)  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

"(B)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ill), 
no  individual  who  was  determined  pursuant 
to  section  8(a)  to  be  socially  and  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  permitted  to 
assert  such  disadvantage  with  respect  to  any 
other  concern  making  application  for  certi- 
fication after  such  effective  date. 

"(11)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ill),  any 
individual  upon  whom  eligibility  is  based 
pursuant  to  section  8(aX4)  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  assert  such  eligibility  for  only  one 
small  business  concern. 

"(ill)  A  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged Indian  tribe  may  own  more  than 
one  small  business  concern  eligible  for  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  section  7(j)(10)  and  sec- 
tion 8(a)  if— 

"(I)  the  Indian  tribe  does  not  own  another 
firm  in  the  same  industry  which  has  been 
determined  to  be  eligible  to  receive  con- 
tracts under  this  program,  and 

"(II)  the  Individuals  responsible  for  the 
management  and  daily  operations  of  the 
concern  do  not  manage  more  than  two  Pro- 
gram Participants."; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(E).  by  striking  "Office  of  the  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Minority  Small  Business" 
and  inserting  "Office  of  Minority  SmaU 
Business"; 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (E),  by  striking  "such  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator" and  inserting  "the  Associate 
Administrator  for  Minority  SmaU  Business 
and  Capital  Ownership  Development"; 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (FXv),  by  striking 
"with  the  Associate  Administrator"  and  in- 
serting "to  the  Associate  Administrator"; 

(5)  in  subparagraph  (F).  by  striking  clause 
(vi)  and  inserting: 

"(vl)  make  recommendations  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  for  Minority  SmaU 
Business  and  Capital  Ownership  Develop- 
ment concerning  protests  from  appUcants 
that  have  t>een  denied  program  admission; "; 

(6)  in  subparagraph  (PXviU),  by  striking 
"subparagraph  (H)"  and  inserting  "subpara- 
graph (I)"; 

(7)  in  subparagraph  (GXU),  by  striking 
"CHutlclpants"  and  inserting  '"Participants"; 


(8)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as 
subparagraph  (I);  and 

(9)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (G) 
the  foUowing: 

"'(H)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  receipt 
of  a  completed  appUcatlon  for  Program  cer- 
tification, the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Minority  SmaU  Business  and  Capital  Own- 
ership Development  shaU  certify  a  small 
business  concern  as  a  Program  Participant 
or  shaU  deny  such  appUcatlon.". 

SEC  6.  BUSINESS  PLANS. 

(a)  In  GEifERAL.-Sectlon  7(JX10XAX1)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
636(jK10XAXl))  is  amended  by  striking 
"which  sets  forth"  and  Inserting  "which  set 
forth". 

(b)  CoHTnns  of  Plan.— Section 
7(JX10XD)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
D.S.C.  636(JK10XD))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  clause  (1),  by 
striking  "business  optxirtunlty  specialist" 
and  inserting  "Business  Opportunity  Spe- 
claUst"; 

(2)  in  clause  (UXII).  by  striking  "smaU 
business  concerns"  and  inserting  "the  smaU 
business  concern"; 

(3)  in  clause  (Ul),  by  inserting  before  the 
end  period  the  foUowlng:  "relating  to  attain- 
ing business  activity  from  sources  other 
than  contracts  awarded  pursuant  to  section 
8(a)"; 

(4)  in  clause  (Iv),  by  striking  "contact 
awards"  and  inserting  "'contract  awards"; 
and 

(5)  in  clause  (ivXI),  by  inserting  before  the 
second  comma  the  foUowing:  "relating  to  at- 
taining business  activity  from  sources  other 
than  contracts  awarded  pursuant  to  section 
8(a)". 

SEC  t.  EUGIBIUTY  REVIEWS  AND  ELIGIBILITY  OF 
NATIVE  HAWAIIANS. 

(a)  EuciBiLiTY  Review.— Section 
7(jX10XJKl)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  636(JX10)(JKi))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "suspended  or  terminated"  and  inserting 
"suspended". 

(b)  Eligibility  or  Native  Hawaiians.— 
Section  8(a)(15)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  637(aX15))  is  amended  by  striking 
"organizations"  and  Inserting  "Organiza- 
tion". 

(c)  Section  207(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "(15  U.S.C.  631(eK2XC))"  and  in- 
serting "(15  U.S.C.  631(eXlXC))". 

(d)  Definition  op  "Socially  and  Eco- 
nomically Disadvantaged  Small  Business 
Concern".— Section  8(aX4XA)  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(aX4XA))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1),  by  inserting  "uncondition- 
ally" after  "per  centum";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (11),  by  inserting  "uncondi- 
tionaUy"  before  "owned  by". 

SEC   7.   TERMINA'nON   AND   GRADUA-HON   STAND- 
ARDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7(jX10)  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(jX10))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraph  (EXU)  and 
inserting: 

"'(11)  completes  the  period  of  Program  par- 
ticipation as  prescribed  by  paragraph  (15);"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  first  subparagraph  (F); 
and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (F),  by  striking  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  the  foUowing: 
"'For  purposes  of  this  section  and  section 
8(a),  the  term  "terminated'  and  the  term 
"termination'  means  the  total  denial  or  sus- 
pension of  assistance  under  this  paragraph 
or  under  section  8(a)  prior  to  the  graduation 
of  the  participating  smaU  business  concern 
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or  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  maximum 
program  participation  term.". 

(b)  ficoNOMic  Disadvantage.— Section 
8(aK6)(C)(iii))  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(a)(6)(C)(iii)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  7(jK10)(H)"  and  inserting 
"section  7(J)(10)(O)". 

SEC  8.  STAGES  OF  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7(J)(12)  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(J)(12))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "de- 
velopment" and  inserting  "developmenttd"; 
and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  "in 
its  effort"  after  "to  assist  the  concern". 

(b)  Developmental  Stage.— Section 
7(JK13)(E)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  636(JK13XE))  is  amended  by  striking 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: "Such  assistance  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  section  18(a).  Assistance  may 
be  made  by  direct  payment  to  the  training 
provider  or  by  reimbursing  the  Program 
Participant  or  the  Participant's  employee,  if 
such  reimbursement  is  found  to  be  reasona- 
ble and  appropriate.". 

SEC  (.  LOANS. 

Section  7(aK20)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  636(a)(20))  is  amended  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)(iv).  by  inserting  "is"  before 
"amortized". 

SEC  10.  CONTRACTUAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Citation.— Section  303(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "15  U.S.C.  363(J)(10)" 
and  inserting  "15  U.S.C.  636(j)(10)". 

(b)  COMPETITIVE  Business  Mix.— Section 
7(j)(10)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  D.S.C. 
636(JK10))  is  amended  by  striking  "(i) 
During  the  developmental  stage"  and  insert- 
ing "(I)(i)  During  the  developmental  stage". 

(c)  Competitive  Thresholds.— Section 
8(aKl)(D)(i)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(a)(l)(D)(i))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "program  participants"  and  inserting 
"Program  Participants". 

(d)  Options.— Section  303(fK2)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "active"  before 
"contracts  previously  awarded". 

(e)  Non-Manxtpacturkr  Rule.— Section 
8(aX17XB)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  a37(a)(17)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (11)  and  (ill)  as 
clauses  (lii)  and  (iv),  respectively,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (i)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(11)  be  a  small  business  concern  under  the 
numerical  size  standard  for  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Code  assigned  to 
the  contract  solicitation  on  which  the  offer 
is  being  made;". 

aSC  II.  STATUS  OF  THE  AS80CUTE  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR FOR  MlNORmf  SMALL  BUSINESS 
I        AND  CAPITAL  OWNERSHIP  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  401(a)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "In  Section"  and  in- 
serting "Section". 

(b)  Oreer  PosmoN.— Section  401(b>  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "of  the  Act" 
and  inserting  "of  the  Small  Business  Act". 

SEC  IZ.  PROHIBITED  ACTIONS  AND  EMPLOYEE  RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES. 

Section  8(aK18)(A)  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(a)(18)(A))  is  amended  by 
striking  "certified". 

8KC  IS.  POLITICALLY  MOTIVATED  ACTIVITIEa 

Section  8(a)(19)(B)  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(aX19)(B))  is  amended  by 
striking  ".  imposed  by  the  Administrator,". 

8KC  14.  REPORTS  BY  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS. 

Section  8(a)(20)(A)  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(aK20KA))  is  amended  by 


striking  "business  opportunity  specialist" 
and  inserting  "Business  Opportunity  Spe- 
cialist". 

SEC.  IS.  CONGRESSIONALLY  REQUESTED  INVESTI- 
GATIONS. 

Section  10(e)(2)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  n.S.C.  639(eK2))  is  amended  by  striking 
"of  the  disposition  of  the  matter"  and  in- 
serting ",  of  the  disposition  of  the  request". 

SEC  1«.  CONTRACT  PERFORMANCE. 

Section  8(a)(21)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  637(a)(21))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "The 
Administrator  may,  as  a  matter  of  discretion 
and  on  a  nondelegable  basis,  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  if  request- 
ed to  do  so  prior  to  the  actual  relinquish- 
ment of  ownership  or  control.  In  addition  to 
the  requirement  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
a  waiver  may  be  given  only  If  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  exist:"  and  inserting  the 
foUowing:  "The  Administrator  may,  on  a 
nondelegable  basis,  waiver  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (A)  only  if  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  exist:";  and 

(2)  by  redesigning  subparagraphs  (C)  and 
(D)  as  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E),  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  after  subparagrmih 
(B)  the  foUowlng: 

"(C)  The  Administrator  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  if— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  subparagraph  (BKi),  (ii) 
and  (Iv),  he  is  requested  to  do  so  prior  to  the 
actual  relinquishment  of  ownership  or  con- 
trol; and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  subparagraph  (BKUi), 
he  is  requested  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  incapacity  or  death  occurs.". 

SEC.  17.  DUE  PROCESS  RIGHTS. 

Section  8(a)(9)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  637(a)(9))  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "Ad- 
ministrator" and  inserting  "Administra- 
tion"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)(iii),  by  striking 
"section  7(j)(10)(H)"  and  Inserting  "section 
7(j)(10MG)";and 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  "Ad- 
ministrator's" and  Inserting  "Administra- 
tion's". 

SEC  18.  EMPLOYEE  TRAINING  AND  EVALUATION. 

Section  410  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "Training 
Requirements  lor  Business  Specialists"  and 
inserting  "Training  Requirements  for  Busi- 
ness Opportunity  Specialists";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(2),  by  striking  "sub- 
section (a)"  and  Inserting  "subsection  (b)". 

SEC  19.  PRESIDENTIAL  REPORT  ON  CONTRACTING 
GOALS. 

Section  15(h)(2KA)  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  644(h)(2)(A))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "Individuals"  after  "economlcaUy 
disadvantaged". 

SEC  »>.  COMMISSION  ON  MINORITY  BUSINESS  DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

Section  505  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(lKB)(ll),  by  striking 
"program  participants"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Program  Participants"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(C),  by  striking 
"subparagraph  (B)"  and  Inserting  "subpara- 
graph (A)"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (bK2)(C).  by  striking 
"each  such  subparagraph"  and  inserting 
"paragraph  (1)"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)(3),  by  striking  "such 
subparagraphs"  and  Inserting  "subpara- 
graphs (B).  (C),  and  (D)"; 

(5)  In  subsection  (cK6KB),  by  striking 
"paragraph  2"  and  Inserting  "subsection 
(bK2)"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (dKl)(B),  by  striking 
"531(b)"  and  inserting  "5311(b)"; 


(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d) 
the  foUowlng: 

"(C)  To  facUitate  the  expeditious  initi- 
ation of  the  Commission's  activities,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration shaU  designate  an  Executive  Secre- 
tary and  provide  such  additional  Interim 
staff  and  support  services  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  appropriate  until  the  time  of 
the  Commission's  organizational  meeting 
and  the  designation  of  its  Executive  Direc- 
tor, or  such  longer  time  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Commission."; 

(8)  In  subsection  (f ),  by  striking  "cease  to 
exist  on"  and  Inserting  "cease  to  exist 
within  90  da}rs  after";  and 

(0)  In  subsection  (g),  by  striking  "author- 
ized in  the  section"  and  Inserting  "author- 
ized In  this  section". 

SEC   Zl.   RELATIONSHIP  WITH   OTHER  PROCURE- 
MENT PRCMSRAMS. 

Section  15(mKlKA)  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  (15  UJS.C.  644(mKlKA))  is  amended  by 
striking  "procedure"  and  inserting  "proce- 
dures". 

SEC  22.  INDIAN  TRIBE  EXEMPHONS. 

Section  602  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  strildng  "Section 
8(a)(16)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act"  and  in- 
serting "Section  8(a)(1)(D)  of  the  Sm&U 
Business  Act,"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (bM2KB),  by  Inserting 
after  "reservation"  "or  former  reservation 
of  such  tribe  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (bK2KC),  by  Inserting  ", 
or  such  former  reservation"  before  the  semi- 
colon; and 

(4)  by  striking  subsection  (d)  and  redesig- 
nating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (d). 

SEC  2S.  SMALL  BUSDXESS  COMPETmVENESS  DEM- 
ONSTRA'nON  PROGRAM. 

Section  711(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "In  this  title"  after  "referred  to". 

SEC  24.  ENHANCED  SMALL  BUSINESS  PARTICIPA- 
"nON  GOALS. 

Section  712(bXl)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "section  718"  and  inserting  "section 
717". 

SEC    26.    PR(X:UREMENT    PROCEDURES    AND    RE- 
PORTING. 

(a)  Procubekent  Procedures.— Section 
713(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"$25,000  or  more"  and  Inserting  "more  than 
$25,000". 

(b)  Reporting.— Section  714(cX2)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "section  712(d)" 
and  inserting  "section  712(c)".  . 

SEC  2C  DESIGNATED  INDUSTRY  GROUPS. 

Section  719(bX2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(2)  Major  Group  16  (Heavy  Construction 
Other  Than  BuUdlng  Construction— Con- 
tractors) (excluding  dredging);". 

SEC  27.  DEFINITION  OF  PARTICIPATING  AGENCY. 

Section  718(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  paragraphs  (5)  through 
(9)  as  paragraphs  (6)  through  (10),  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4) 
the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  Department  of  the  Interior,";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (8),  as  redesignated,  by 
inserting  "with"  before  "the  PubUc  BuUdlng 
Service". 

SEC  28.  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  CLOTHING 
AND  TEXTILES. 

Section  721  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(10  U.S.C.  2301  note)" 

after    "Fiscal    Tear    1987"    in    subsection 

(aK2XB):  and 
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(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ^  „ 

"(c)  Program  Tkrm.— The  Program  shall 
commence  on  January  1,  1989,  and  termi- 
nate on  September  30.  1992. 

"(d)  Rkport.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  Issue  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the 
operations  of  the  program  established  pur- 
siuuit  to  this  section.  Such  Reports  shall 
detail  the  effects  of  the  program  on  the  mo- 
bilization base  and  on  small  business  con- 
cerns and  small  business  concerns  owned 
and  controlled  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals.  Interim  reports 
shall  be  submitted  every  6  months  during 
the  term  of  the  program  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Small  Business  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.". 

SEC  ».  KXPANDING  SMALL  BUSINESS  PAETICIPA- 
TION  IN  DREDGING. 

Section  722  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  adding  before  the 
end  period  the  foUowing:  "solicited  on  or 
after  January  1.  1989"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (dKlHB).  by  Inserting 
"foster"  before  "joint  ventures"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (dXlKC).  by  inserting 
"foster"  before  "subcontracting  through"; 
and 

(4)  in  subsection  (f).  by  Inserting  ".  regard- 
ing compliance  with  this  section"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (1),  and  by  striking  paragraph 
(3). 

SBC  M.  RECULAnONa 

Section  801(3)  of  the  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  "two  hundred  and  ten  days"  and  in- 
serting "270  days". 

SBC  Jl.  AMENDMENTS  TO  EfTECTIVE  DATES. 

Section  803  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (bK3HB),  by  striking 
"Sections  302  and"  and  inserting  "Section"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  paragrapiis  (3) 
and  (4).  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  ( 1 )  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Section  302  shall  take  effect  on  June 
1. 1989.":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b),  by 
striking  "June  1.  1989"  and  Inserting 
"August  15.  1989". 

aaC  «.  EfTECTIVE  DATES  OF  THIS  ACT. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  as  If  included  in  the  Business  Oppor- 
tunity Development  Act  of  1988. 


UMI 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SKLKCT  COMKITTXK  ON  INDIAM  ATFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing an  ovenright  hearing  on  Friday, 
April  14.  1989.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m., 
in  485  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  topic  has  changed  to  Indian  par- 
ticipation and  Government  procure- 
ment contracting. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 

coMMrms  OH  ruixs  and  administration 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  on 
Thursday.  April  20,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m., 
in  8R-301,  to  continue  receiving  testi- 
mony on  campaign  finance  legislation 
introduced  this  session.  At  this  hear- 
ing individuals  and  organizations  will 


present  their  views  on  the  following 
bills: 

8.  7.  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  further  re- 
strict contributions  to  candidates  by 
multicandidate  political  committees, 
require  full  disclosure  of  attempts  to 
influence  Federal  elections  through 
soft  money  and  independent  expendi- 
tiu-es.  correct  inequities  resulting  from 
personal  financing  of  campaigns, 
strengthen  the  role  of  political  parties, 
and  contain  the  cost  of  political  cam- 
paigns; 

S.  56.  to  limit  the  role  of  political 
action  committees  in  federal  elections; 

S.  137,  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1974  to  provide 
for  a  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limits  and  partial  public  financing  of 
Senate  general  campaigns,  to  limit 
contributions  by  multicandidate  politi- 
cal committees; 

S.  242,  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  compulsory  union  dues  for 
political  purposes; 

S.  326,  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  repeal  a 
provision  allowing  use  of  excess  contri- 
butions; 

S.  330,  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  prohibit 
committees,  require  full  disclosure  of 
attempts  to  influence  Federal  elec- 
tions through  soft  money  and  inde- 
pendent expenditures,  and  correct  in- 
equities resulting  from  personal  fi- 
nancing of  campaigns; 

S.  332,  to  prohibit  candidates  in  Fed- 
eral elections  from  soliciting  contribu- 
tions to  repay  contributions  or  loans 
made  by  such  candidate  to  his  cam- 
paign: 

S.  359.  to  prohibit  the  use  of  excess 
campaign  funds  for  personal  use;  and 

S.  597,  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  limit 
candidate  expenditures  of  personal 
funds. 

Individuals  and  organizations  who 
wish  to  testify  or  submit  a  statement 
for  the  hearing  record  are  requested 
to  contact  Jaclc  Sousa.  chief  counsel  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  on  224-5648. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

suBcoMMirm  on  manpower  and  personnel 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Person- 
nel of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices be  authorized  to  meet  on  Wednes- 
day. April  12.  1989.  at  9:30  a.m..  in 
open  session  to  receive  testimony  on  S. 
653.  the  Aviation  Career  Improvement 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
suBCOMMirm  on  readiness,  sustainabiuty 

AND  SUPPORT 

Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 


committee on  Readiness,  Sustainabil- 
ity  and  Support  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Wednesday,  April  12.  1989.  at  9:30 
a.m..  in  open  session  to  review  recom- 
mendations of  the  Defense  Secretary's 
Commission  on  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

subcommittee  on  ANTITRUST,  MONOPOLIES 
AND  BUSINESS  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitnist.  Monopolies 
and  Business  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  April  12.  1989,  at  9:30 
a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  competitive 
problems  in  the  cable  TV  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  12, 
1989.  at  9:30  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  to 
receive  testimony  from  Senators  on 
congressional  campaign  finance  legis- 
lation—Senate bills  7.  56,  137.  242.  326, 
330,  332,  359,  and  597. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  12.  at 
10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  the  future 
of  United  States-Soviet  relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN 
MARKETING  AND  PRODUCT  PROMOTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Marketing  and  Product  Promotion  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  April  12,  1989.  at  2 
p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  GATT 
proceedings  in  Geneva  as  they  relate 
to  agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  April  12.  1989.  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  Federal  Government's 
use  of  trusteeships  under  the  RICO 
statute. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmilTTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  12.  1989,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Elaine 
L.  Chao  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMXndCATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
April  12.  1989.  at  9  a.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  education,  competitiveness, 
and  children's  television^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  April  12.  1989.  to  mark  up 
S.  413.  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforcement 
Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  12  at 
2  p.m..  to  hold  a  nomination  hearing 
on  Henry  Catto  to  be  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Vernon  Wal- 
ters to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

HEALTH  EFFECTS  OF  OZONE 
•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
last  week.  I  expressed  my  concern 
about  the  health  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion on  the  most  vulnerable  members 
of  our  society.  Including  children,  the 
elderly,  and  those  with  respiratory  or 
cardiovascular  problems. 

Today.  I  want  to  focus  on  the  Impact 
of  air  pollution  on  healthy  Individuals. 
I  believe  the  effects  are  unacceptable 
and  dramatically  point  out  the  need  to 
enact  a  stronger  Clean  Air  Act  In  this 
Congress. 

The  results  of  one  series  of  recent 
studies  are  particularly  Instructive.  In 
June   1988.   scientists  Donald  Horts- 


marm  and  William  McDormell  from 
the  Envlrormiental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's research  facility  In  North  Caroli- 
na reported  on  the  reaction  of 
humans.  In  controlled  laboratory  set- 
tings, to  ozone  concentrations  at  levels 
found  in  many  areas  of  our  country 
where  the  ozone  standard  is  being  vio- 
lated. The  subjects  were  put  through  a 
series  of  exercises  similar  to  those  of 
children  at  play  or  construction  work- 
ers on  the  job. 

The  scientists  measured  lung  func- 
tioning—breathing capacity— during 
the  day  and  at  the  end  of  the  day.  fol- 
lowing 6.6  hours  of  exercise.  They 
found  that  lung  function  loss  was  so 
severe  and  unexpected  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  conduct  the  study  8«aln.  The 
second  study,  conducted  In  late  1988. 
examined  subjects  at  a  level  of  ozone 
exposure  50  percent  below  the  current 
health-based  level.  Again,  the  results 
were  dramatic:  The  subjects  experi- 
enced breathing  difficulty  and  were 
extremely  sensitive  to  respiratory  dis- 
eases. Most  Importantly,  the  lungs 
began  to  show  the  same  symptoms  as 
a  body  responding  to  an  external 
attack.  One  symptom  of  this  attack  Is 
Inflammation  of  the  limgs.  In  animals, 
these  symptoms  Indicate  permanent. 
Irreversible  lung  dams«e. 

Of  particular  interest.  Drs.  Horts- 
mann  and  McDormell  found  that 
about  10  percent  of  the  subjects  were 
responders— people  who  reacted  more 
severely  to  the  ozone  exposure  than 
the  average  person.  Scientists  have 
not  been  able  yet  to  identify  which 
portion  of  the  population  will  experi- 
ence this  response.  These  studies 
assure  us.  however,  that  a  substantial 
group  of  otherwise  perfectly  healthy 
people  will  experience  very  significant 
lung  function  losses. 

We  su-e  only  now  beginning  to  leam 
the  full  Impact  of  the  effects  of  ozone. 
During  the  summer  of  1988.  as  we 
were  experiencing  the  worst  air  pollu- 
tion of  the  decade,  a  joint  American- 
Dutch  environmental  health  confer- 
ence was  held  In  the  Netherlands.  The 
studies  discussed  at  the  conference 
provide  additional  evidence  of  the  per- 
manent damage  to  the  lungs  from 
long-term  exposure  to  ozone. 

For  example,  a  number  of  scientists 
reported  at  the  symposium  that  ani- 
mals react  to  long-term  exposure  to 
ozone  as  if  their  bodies  were  being  sub- 
jected to  massive  external  threats. 
D.M.  Hyde  of  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Davis  reported  that  some  of  the 
changes  In  the  animals'  bodies— scar- 
ring and  development  of  lesions  In  the 
airways— are  the  same  as  those  found 
in  tobacco  smokers. 

The  EPA  Acting  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Air,  Donald  Clay,  testified 
before  Congress  that  animals  exposed 
for  only  a  few  hours  to  ozone  at  levels 
below  the  Federal  standard  and  a  bac- 
terial condition  were. 
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.  .  .  slKnificantly  more  likely  to  develop  seri- 
ous respiratory  Infections  resulting  in  death 
than  were  animals  exposed  to  the  same  bac- 
terial (condition)  and  clean  air. 

Studies  In  Los  Angeles  conducted 
over  the  last  decade  show  declines  In 
the  functioning  of  hujnan  lungs— also 
known  as  aging  of  the  lungs— similar 
to  the  results  seen  in  the  animal  stud- 
ies. These  studies  also  compared  the 
rate  of  chronic  respiratory  impairment 
of  people  in  Los  Angeles  with  people 
In  less  polluted  areas. 

Not  surprisingly,  they  found  a  clear 
difference  between  the  two.  with 
much  more  disease  and  respiratory  Im- 
pairment among  Los  Angeles  resi- 
dents. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  effective 
measures  that  Individual  citizens  of 
Los  Angeles  or  Connecticut  can  take 
to  protect  ourselves  from  this  expo- 
sure— other  than  total  Isolation  In  a 
controlled  breathing  chamber. 

This  Is  a  problem  that  cries  out  for  a 
Federal  response,  and  that  response 
should  take  the  form  of  a  strong  Clean 
Air  Act  which  can  mandate  reductions 
In  the  emissions  that  threaten  all  of 
our  lives.  It  will  mean  changes  In  the 
way  we  do  business  and  the  way  we 
live,  but  the  American  people  are  pre- 
pared to  make  those  changes  If  we 
provide  the  leadership.  Nothing  less 
than  the  health  of  our  citizens  is  at 
stake.* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 25.  TO  INCREASE  THE 
NUMBER  OF  REFUGEES  AL- 
LOWED  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  25.  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa.  This  concurrent 
resolution  calls  upon  the  President 
and  Congress  to  engage  In  emergency 
consultations  to  increase  the  number 
of  refugees  allowed  into  the  United 
States  in  1989.  to  provide  funds  to  pay 
for  them,  and  to  restore  the  presump- 
tion that  Jews  and  members  of  other 
religious  minorities  emigrating  from 
the  Soviet  Union  have  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution. 

The  need  for  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion Is  unfortunate,  pressing,  and 
clear.  The  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  swicordlng  to  testimony 
by  Nancy  R.  Kingsbury  of  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  at  an  April  5,  1989. 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration. Refugees,  and  Internation- 
al Law  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
has  been  adjudicating  refugee  cases  In 
an  Inconsistent  manner.  The  result 
has  been  rising  denial  rates  and  an 
international  black  eye  for  the  United 
States  and  the  cause  of  himian  rights. 
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Let  me  quote  from  Ms.  Kingsbury's 
prepared  testimony.  In  the  section 
headed,  "Adjudications  of  Refugee 
Cases  Inconsistent,"  she  stated: 

We  found  v&rioiu  Inconsistencies  In  the 
manner  In  which  Individual  refugee  cases 
were  adjudicated  In  Rome  and  Moscow 
•  •  *.  [Tlhe  manner  In  which  cases  were  ad- 
judicated changed  In  August  1988  from 
automatic  approval  to  case-by-case  adjudica- 
tions and  application  of  worldwide  stand- 
ards has  changed  from  a  more  generous  ap- 
proach. As  a  result,  denial  rates  have  in- 
creaaed  steadily  since  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1M9.  Also,  there  has  been  a  38-percent 
reversal  rate  (187  of  527)  on  denials  which 
were  appealed  so  far  In  fiscal  year  1989. 
This  suggests  that  many  cases  are  not  cor- 
rectly :>rocea«ed.  We  also  found  Inconsisten- 
cies in  the  depth  of  Interviews  and  types  of 
questions  asked  by  the  INS  interviewers.  Fi- 
nally, we  were  told  that  INS  In  Rome  Is  re- 
examining Its  denial  decisions  on  all  Pente- 
i-^rttfi!?'  applications  to  determine  if  the  de- 
dalons  were  appropriate,  because  an  unex- 
pectedly high  denial  rate  as  of  January  for 
this  group  could  not  be  adequately  ex- 
plained in  comparison  to  the  widely  held 
view  tliat  many  Pentecostals  are  persecuted 
m  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
tinued with  a  damning  explanation  of 
the  reasons  why  conditions  were  so 
bad: 

Several  factors  appear  to  contribute  to 
the  Inconsistent  adjudications.  First,  we 
found  a  mix  of  knowledgeable  officers,  ex- 
perienced In  adjudicating  Soviet  cases,  and 
temporary  duty  officers  who  were  not 
trained  in  Soviet  country  conditions  and 
had  no  experience  in  adjudicating  Soviet 
cases.  Second,  the  heavy  workload  caused  by 
the  increased  numbers  of  applicants  forced 
voluntary  agency  and  INS  officials  to  work 
quickly  to  complete  the  case  loads.  Also, 
there  Is  a  lack  of  physical  evidence  to  sup- 
Itort  refugee  claims.  As  a  result,  decisions 
are  made  subjectively,  almost  solely  on  the 
basis  of  testimony  of  appllcanU. 

What  this  means  is  that  too  few  ex- 
perienced officers  were  trying  to 
handle  too  many  cases,  and  the  inex- 
perienced officers  brought  in  to  help 
were  processing  cases,  but  improperly. 
This  is  a  tragedy. 

As  a  past  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  and  a  ctirrent  commissioner,  I 
have  fought  hard  for  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  its  international  human 
rights  obligations.  Now  that  we  are  fi- 
nally beginning  to  see  better  compli- 
ance, especially  with  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  emigration,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  that  we  are  not 
ready  to  deal  with  it. 

The  result  is  that  we  now  are  getting 
worse  reviews  in  the  international 
press  that  the  Soviet  Union,  particu- 
larly as  a  result  of  our  handling  of 
these  refugees.  We've  created  a  bu- 
reaucratic nightmare,  one  that  is 
being  acted  out  In  full  view  of  the  Eu- 
ropean press. 

It  is  hard  to  picture  how  we  can  con- 
tinue to  be  a  respected  and  credible 
critical  voice  calling  the  Soviets  and 
their  Warsaw  Pact  allies  to  account 
for  their  lesser,  but  still  significant 


human  rights  violations  at  the  forth- 
coming Paris  Hiunan  Dimension  Hel- 
sinki Process  meeting,  when  the 
people  the  Soviets  release  are  lan- 
guishing in  a  bureaucratic  maze  that 
Franz  Kafka  would  have  admired.  We 
have  to  get  this  mess  under  control 
and  soon.  Our  budget  deficit  will 
excuse  many  things,  but  not  this. 

I  applaud  the  administration's  initia- 
tive to  create  a  new  Immigration  cate- 
gory and  allocate  $85  million  for  the 
refugee  admissions  program  and  $15 
million  for  refugee  assistance  needs  in 
Africa  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  addi- 
tional refugee  funding  will  meet  the 
costs  for  28,500  persons,  according  to 
administration  testimony,  raising  the 
fiscal  year  1989  total  to  112,500  refu- 
gees. 

The  difficulty  is  that  this  new  ad- 
ministration initiative  does  not  solve 
the  problem.  As  my  colleagues  know,  I 
have  been  continuously  and  severely 
critical  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service's  shortcomings. 
They  have  done  too  little  to  improve 
their  performance,  which  in  the  case 
of  Soviet  refugees,  falls  far  short  of 
the  mark. 

In  particular,  the  problem  arises  of 
the  application  of  the  statute  to  the 
refugees.  The  pertinent  part  of  the 
statute  states  as  follows: 

[Tlhe  term  refugee  means  •  *  •  any 
person  who  *  *  *  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
return  to  [his  or  her  country],  and  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  avail  himself  or  herself  of 
the  protection  of  that  country  because  of 
persecution  or  a  well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution on  account  of  race,  religion,  national- 
ity, membemhip  in  a  particular  social  group, 
or  poUtical  opinion  *  *  *.  <8  U.S.C. 
1101(aK43>.) 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  INS, 
fully  aware  of  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  setting  forth  standards  for  ap- 
plying the  "persecution  or  well-found- 
ed fear  of  persecution"  test,  is  not  ap- 
plying it  properly.  The  effect  of  this 
misapplication  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  people  qualified  for  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  as  refugees 
to  a  number  equal  to  the  resources 
available  to  pay  for  them. 

The  administration's  new  request  ad- 
dresses In  part  the  need  for  additional 
resources,  but  does  not  address  the  un- 
derlying question  of  INS  conduct. 
That  is  a  serious  issue  and  one  the  ap- 
propriate oversight  committees  would 
do  well  to  explore  with  thoroughness 
and  speed. 

Mr.  President,  to  aid  this  review 
process  I  will  ask  that  an  excerpt  from 
the  February  9,  1989  memorandum 
prepared  by  Fried.  Frank.  Harris, 
Shriver  &  Jacobsen  for  the  legal  coun- 
cil for  Soviet  Jewry,  at  the  request  of 
the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks.  The  excerpt  that  I  offer 
is  the  section  of  the  memorandum  out- 
lining the  legal  standard  for  refugee 
admissions  and  applying  this  standard 
to  the  situation  of  Soviet  Jews. 


In  the  wake  of  the  administration's 
new  initiative  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
refugee  question,  I  cosponsor  my  col- 
league's concurrent  resolution  to  make 
the  point  that,  even  if  the  administra- 
tion's measure  should  be  adopted  ex- 
peditiously—and  I  strongly  support  it 
and  hope  that  it  will  be  passed  as  soon 
as  possible— that  will  not  solve  the 
problem. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  overlook 
the  history  associated  with  this  issue 
and  take  the  easy  way  out— the  cre- 
ation of  a  New  Immigration  Category. 
In  fact,  in  my  view,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  now  coming  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  refugees  and  deserve 
to  be  treated  as  refugees  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Also,  the  adminis- 
tration's initiative  may  fall  short  of 
addressing  the  full  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  addi- 
tional 28,500  numbers  will  not  meet 
the  fiscal  year  1989  need.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  will  examine  this  issue 
closely.  It  makes  no  sense  to  put  a 
Band-Aid  on  a  problem  requiring 
major  surgery. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  support  of  this  important 
concurrent  resolution.  Help  me  send  a 
message  to  those  In  the  Soviet  Union 
who  have  believed  over  the  years  in 
the  United  States  as  the  World  Leader 
in  Human  Rights.  Let's  tell  them  that 
Lady  Liberty's  Torch  has  not  been  ex- 
tinguished by  our  Budget  difficulties— 
that  our  love  for  freedom  and  high 
regard  for  others  who  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  for  it  will  not  be  lost  in  a  bu- 
reaucratic budget  maze. 

Finally,  we  must  keep  the  heat  on 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  They  perform  a  very  impor- 
tant function,  representing  the  United 
States  to  people  who  want  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  It  Is  in  all  of  our 
best  interests  that  these  officials  rep- 
resent the  United  States  with  the 
greatest  possible  professionalism  and 
fairness.  The  present  State  of  affairs 
falls  far  short  of  that,  due  to  manage- 
ment problems,  not  the  hard  work  of 
the  people  in  the  field  who  are  called 
upon  to  accomplish  superhuman  tasks 
with  almost  no  resources. 

I  ask  that  the  excerpt  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  excerpt  follows: 

IV.  ESTABLISHING  A  "WKIX-POTrNSED  fXAR  OP 
PKRSBCUnON" 

A.  The  Dtfinitiom  of  "Refugee"  and 
"Penecution  " 

To  gain  political  asylum  or  refugee  status 
under  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  an  applicant 
must  demonstrate  that  he  k  a  "refugee" 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  101(a)<42)  of 
the  INA,  8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(42).  Section 
101(a)(42)  provides  in  relevant  part: 

"The  term  'refugee'  means  (A)  any  person 
who  Is  outside  any  country  of  such  person's 
nationality  or,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
having  no  nationality,  is  outside  any  coun- 
try in  which  such  person  last  habitually  re- 
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sided,  and  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
return  to.  and  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  avaU 
himself  or  herself  of  the  protection  of,  that 
country  because  of  penecution  or  a  voell- 
founded  fear  of  penecution  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  in  a 
particular  social  group,  or  political  opinion, 
or  (B)  In  such  circumstances  as  the  Presi- 
dent alter  appropriate  consultation  (as  de- 
fined in  Section  207(c)  of  this  Act)  may 
specify,  any  person  who  is  within  the  coun- 
try of  the  person's  nationality  [and  who  Is 
persecuted  or  has  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution]. "  Id.  (emphasis  added). 

Under  this  definition  of  "refugee."  an  in- 
dividual's claim  for  political  asylum  or  refu- 
gee status  turns  almost  entirely  on  his  abili- 
ty to  demonstrate  a  "well-founded  fear  of 
persecution."  Despite  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  tills  phrase,  the  INA  failed  to 
define  it  further.  For  a  more  detailed  expla- 
nation of  what  constitutes  a  "well-founded 
fear."  one  must  look  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
opinion  In  INS  v.  Cardoza-Fonseca,  480  U.S. 
434  (1987).  Although  the  Court  Insisted  in 
that  case  that  It  did  "not  attempt  to  set 
forth  a  detaUed  description  of  how  the  well- 
founded  fear  test  should  be  applied, "  it  nev- 
ertheless gave  a  great  deal  of  guidance  to 
lower  courts  In  Interpreting  this  phrase. 

The  Cardoza-Fonseca  opinion  focused  on 
the  purpose  behind  the  passage  of  the  Refu- 
gee Act,  In  particular,  on  Congress'  inten- 
tion to  bring  United  States  refugee  law  into 
conformity  with  the  U.N.  Protocol  relating 
to  the  sUtus  of  refugees.  The  most  obvious 
evidence  of  this  Intention  was  the  wording 
of  Section  101(a)(42).  which  is  taken  almost 
directly  from  the  Protocol's  definition  of 

"refugee."  On  the  basis  of  this  history,  the 
Court  concluded  that  interpretations  of  the 
Protocol's  definition  were  relevant  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  { I01(a)(42).  (Id.  at 

451.) 

The  Court  specifically  referred  to  the 
Handbook  on  Procedures  and  Criteria  for 
Determining  Refugee  Status  published  by 
the  Office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees.'  Although  the 
Court  noted  that  the  Handbook  is  not  bind- 
ing on  the  INS.  they  felt  It  was  a  helpful  aid 
since  'it  provides  significant  guidance  in 
construing  the  Protocol"  and  'has  been 
widely  considered  useful  in  giving  content  to 
the  obligations  that  the  Protocol  estab- 
lishes." (Id.  at  452,  n.  22  (citations  omitted).) 

In  its  discussion  of  the  phrase  "well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution,"  the  Handbook 
provides  a  number  of  guidelines  for  Inter- 
preUtlon.  It  notes  that  the  phrase  Involves 
both  a  subjective  element— the  applicant's 
fear— and  an  objective  element— the  likeli- 
hood of  persecution.  Handbook,  at  11,  1136. 
According  to  the  Handbook,  an  Individual's 
fear  should  be  considered  "well-founded"  if 
it  would  be  "Intolerable"  for  him  to  return 
to  his  country  of  origin.  Id.  at  12,  f  42.  HU 
fear  need  not  be  based  on  his  own  personal 
experience  but  may  be  based  on  what  hap- 
pened to  his  friends  and  relatives  or  other 
members  of  his  racial  or  social  group.  (Id.  at 
13,  H3.)  Moreover,  the  "fear"  may  be  en- 
tirely prospective— an  Individual  may  rea- 
sonably fear  future  persecution  even  If  he 
has  not  been  persecuted  in  the  past.  (Id., 

t45.) 

The  Handbook  also  discusses  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "persecution."  The  clearest  case 


'  Handbook  on  Procedure*  and  Criteria  for  Deter- 
mining Refugee  Status  Under  the  1951  Convention 
and  1»$7  Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refu- 
gees (ONHCK,  a«nev«  1919)  (hereinafter  referred 
to  ■«  "Handbook"). 


of  persecution,  according  to  the  Handbook, 
is  "a  threat  to  life  or  freedom  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  nationality  or  political  opin- 
ion or  membership  in  a  particular  social 
group."  However,  the  Handbook  also  notes 
that  persecution  may  Involve  other  serious 
violations  of  human  rights  short  of  a  threat 
to  life  or  liberty.  (Id.  at  14.  USD.  Whether 
these  other  acts  amount  to  persecution  de- 
pends on  the  circumstances.  Including  the 
individual's  subjective  fear  of  persecution. 
The  Handbook  notes  that  "[d]ue  to  vari- 
ations in  the  psychological  make-up  of  Indi- 
viduals and  In  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  interpretations  of  what  amounts  to 
persecution  are  bound  to  vary."  (Id.,  1152.) 

The  Handbook  distinguishes  between  per- 
secution, which,  if  present,  entitles  one  to 
refugee  status,  and  discrimination,  which, 
by  itself,  does  not  confer  such  status.  In  a 
paragraph  often  cited  by  the  INS  in  its 
denial  of  Soviet  Jews'  applications,  the 
Handbook  states  that  "[i]t  is  only  in  certain 
circumstances  that  discrimination  will 
amount  to  persecution."  (Id.  at  15,  H  54.) 
However,  the  Handbook  goes  on  to  say.  ui  a 
paragraph  which  the  INS  has  failed  to 
quote,  that  even  discrimination  may  consti- 
tute persecution  in  circumstances  where  it 
gives  rise  to  a  fear  of  further  unfavorable 
treatment  amounting  to  persecution.  (Id., 
H  55.)  Moreover,  an  individual  may  also  be 
able  to  establish  a  well-founded  fear  of  per- 
secution on  "cumulative  grounds,"  if  he  was 
"subjected  to  various  measures  not  in  them- 
selves amounting  to  persecution  (e.g.  dis- 
crimination in  different  forms),  in  some 
cases  combined  with  other  adverse  factors 
(e.g.  general  atmosphere  of  Insecurity  in  the 
country  of  origin)."  (Id..  I  53.) 

Domestic  case  law  offers  additional 
^idance  on  the  definition  of  "persecu- 
tion." The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals concluded  that  persecution  need 
not  be  government-instigated;  it  may 
also  come  from  groups  which  the  gov- 
enunent  is  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  control.  Bolanos-Hemandez  v.  INS,. 
767  F.2d  1277,  1284  (9th  Cir.  1985). 
Moreover,  persecution  may  be  other 
than  physical.  The  imposition  of  sub- 
stantial economic  disadvantage  for 
reasons  of  race,  religion  or  political 
opinion  may  constitute  persecution. 
(Kovac  v.  INS,  407  F.2d  102.  197  (9th 
Cir.  1969).)  Even  more  generally,  per- 
secution has  been  defined  as  "the  in- 
fliction of  suffering  or  harm  upon 
those  who  differ  (in  race,  religion  or 
political  opinion)  in  a  way  regarded  as 
offensive."  (Id.) 

B.  The  Evidentiary  Burdens  of  Proof  and 
Persuasion  Required  to  Establish  a  "Well- 
Founded  Fear" 

Although  it  discussed  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "well-founded  fear,"  the 
Cardoza-Fonseca  opinion  was  primari- 
ly concerned  with  the  issue  of  what 
standard  of  proof  to  apply  in  asylum 
cases.  Prior  to  the  Cardoza-Fonseca 
decision,  circuit  courts  were  divided  on 
the  issue  whether  or  not  to  apply  the 
same  standard  in  asylum  cases  as  in 
cases  involving  withholding  of  depor- 
tation. Some  courts,  applying  the  de- 
portation test,  required  the  asylum  ap- 
plicant to  show  that  it  was  "more 
likely  than  not"  that  he  would  be  sub- 
ject to  persecution  if  forced  to  return 


to  his  cotintry  of  origin.  (.Sotto  v.  INS, 
748,  F.2d  832  (3d  Cir.  1984).)  Other 
courts  applied  a  more  lenient  standard 
In  asylum  cases  and  required  only  that 
the  applicant  demonstrate  a  "reasona- 
ble possibility  of  persecution."  (.Bo- 
lanos-Hemandez V.  INS  749  F.2d  1316 
(9th  Cir.  1984).) 

The  Supreme  Court  sided  with  the 
latter  courts  and  held  that  a  more  le- 
nient standard  should  be  applied  in 
asylum  cases.*  Rejecting  the  "more 
likely  than  not"  standard,  the  Court 
stated  that  "[o]ne  can  certainly  have  a 
well-founded  fear  of  an  event  happen- 
ing when  there  is  less  than  a  50-per- 
cent chance  of  the  occurrence  taking 
place."  A  fear  of  persecution  could  be 
well-founded  even  if  based  on  a  10-per- 
cent chance  of  persecution.  ID.  at  477. 
In  language  which  echoes  the  Hand- 
book's, the  Court  then  explained  that 
the  "well-founded  fear"  standard  of 
asylimi  claims  included  both  subjec- 
tive and  objective  elements. 

Courts  have  interpreted  Cardoza- 
Fonseca  to  mean  that  "an  applicant 
for  asylum  has  established  a  well- 
foimded  fear  if  a  reasonable  person  in 
his  circiunstancts  would  fear  persecu- 
tion." (Matter  of  Mogharrabi,  Interim 
Dec.  No.  3028  (BIA  1987)  (emphasis 
added);  Desir  v.  INS,  840  F.2d  723  (9th 
Cir.  1988).)  In  the  two  years  since  Car- 
doza-Fonseca was  decided,  courts  have 
identified  the  existence  of  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution  in  a  varie- 
ty of  situations.  E.g.,  Matter  of  Mogh- 
arrabi (where  an  Iranian  studying  in 
the  United  States  received  veiled 
threats  from  an  employee  of  the  Irani- 
an Interests  Section  at  the  Algerian 
Embassy,  was  then  grabbed  by  his 
neck,  and  later  fled  from  the  Embassy 
when  the  employee  drew  a  gim— all  of 
these  events  having  been  recorded  on 
camera);  Arteaga  v.  INS,  836  F.2d  1227 
(9th  Cir.  1988)  (where  a  Salvadoran's 
political  neutrality  toward  the  civil 
war  left  him  open  to  forcible  recruit- 
ment by  guerrillas);  Desir  v.  INS,  840 
F.2d  723  (9th  Cir.  1988)  (where  a  Hai- 
tian's refusal  to  pay  extortion  money 
to  Haitian  security  forces  was  per- 
ceived by  those  forces  as  an  act  of  dis- 
loyalty necessitating  punishment). 

Although  the  standard  involves  both 
a  subjective  and  objective  element,  evi- 
dence of  persecution  may  be  estab- 
lished either  by  the  introduction  of 
documentary  evidence  or  by  the  "cred- 
ible and  persuasive  testimony  of  the 
applicant."  Cardoza-Fonseca  v.  INS, 
161  F.2d  1448,  1453  (9th  Cir.  1985), 
aff'd  480  U.S.  434  (1987).  The  courts 
are  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  corrobo- 
rative testimony  is  often  difficult  or 
impossible   to   obtain,    and   in   those 


'The  Court  did  not  address  the  question  of 
whether  this  same  standard  applies  to  applications 
(or  refugee  status:  however.  It  is  clear  that  the 
standards  must  be  the  same  since  the  phrase  at 
issue,  "well-founded  fear  of  persecution."  is  used  In 
both  types  of  determinations. 
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cases  may  rely  entirely  on  the  appli- 
cant's own  testimony.  (Moghairabi,  at 
10.)  Courts  may  also  grant  asylum 
based  solely  on  a  flndlng^  that  the 
country  at  issue  has  a  history  of  perse- 
cuting individuals  whose  situations  re- 
semble that  of  the  applicant.  (Id.  at 
11.) 

T.  THK  "WSLL-POUHDED  TViM."  STANDAXS  AS 
APPLIXD  TO  THB  smTATIOIt  OP  SOVIXT  JXWS 

There  Is  a  vast  literature  document- 
ing the  persecution  faced  by  Soviet 
Jews.*  As  a  result,  under  the  Cardoza- 
Fonseca  standard,  individual  Soviet 
Jews  who  apply  for  asylum  should 
have  little  trouble  establishing  a  "well- 
founded  fear"  of  persecution.  Given 
the  unpredictable  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
evidenced  by  their  past  and  present 
treatment,  it  is  reasonable  for  Soviet 
Jews  to  fear  persecution  on  account  of 
their  religion  If  they  return. 

According  to  the  Handbook,  reli- 
gious persecution  can  come  in  many 
forms:  "prohibition  of  membership  of 
a  religious  community,  of  worship.  In 
private  or  in  public,  of  religious  in- 
struction, or  serious  measures  of  dis- 
crimination imposed  on  persons  be- 
cause they  practice  their  religion  or 
belong  to  a  particular  religious  com- 
munity." (Handbook,  at  18.  n.72.) 

The  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  falls 
into  nearly  all  of  these  categories. 
Soviet  Jews  are  limited  in  their  ability 
to  freely  practice  their  religion  and  to 
learn  about  their  cultural  heritage. 
(Coxmtry  Reports,  at  1058-61.)  Soviet 
Jews  also  suffer  discrimination  when 
they  apply  to  college  and  certain  jobs 
and  may  have  limited  opportimltles 
for  promotions  (Id.  at  1065.)  Attempts 
by  Soviet  Jews  to  hold  public  demon- 
strations concerning  topics  of  Jewish 
Interest  are  often  curtailed  by  the  au- 
thorities. (Id.  at  1067.)  Anti-Semitic  lit- 
erature is  available  in  bookstores  and 
anti-Semitic  organizations  are  allowed 
to  operate  freely,  suggesting  (jovem- 
ment  approval.  (Id.  at  1057.)  Finally, 
immigration  laws  are  frequently  ap- 
plied in  an  arbitrary  manner  to  Jews 
and  Jews  who  apply  to  emigrate  are 
persecuted.  (Id.  at  1062-63.)« 


EXPANDING  THE  PRIMARY 
MARKET.  U.S.  ECONOMIC 
CHALLENGES  IN  THE  GLOBAL 
ECONOMY  OP  THE  1990'S 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
hurdles  the  United  States  must  over- 
come In  the  global  economy  In  the 
coming  years  are  certainly  formidable. 
We  must  reduce  our  dangerous  twin 
deficits,  maintain  our  competitiveness, 
and  prevent  the  re-emergence  of  pro- 
tectionism anywhere  in  the  world.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  these  pressing 
issues,  with  the  threat  they  pose  to 
our  standard  of  living  and  with  the 
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urgent  need  to  make  real  progress  In 
addressing  them. 

Certainly  U.S.  businesses  operating 
around  the  world  are  cognizant  of 
these  challenges  and  are  working  to 
meet  them.  Perhaps  no  company  has 
been  more  Involved  on  this  front  than 
American  Express  and  its  chairman, 
Jim  Robinson.  Mr.  Robinson  is  an 
active  participant  in  this  discussion 
and  has  often  come  forth  with  limova- 
tlve  ideas  and  proposals  regarding  the 
most  urgent  world  economic  problems. 
For  this  reason.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  his  recent  thoughts  on  the 
global  economic  chaUenge  for  the 
United  States  in  the  coming  decade. 
He  has  made  some  astute  observations 
regarding  deficit  reduction,  interna- 
tional trade  and  developing  country 
debt  which  deserve  our  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  speech  to  the  Bay 
Area  Council  on  this  critical  issue  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Expanding  the  Primary  Market:  U.S.  Eco- 

NOMIC  C^HAUXNGES   IN  THE  GLOBAI.  ECONO- 
MT  OP  THE  1990'S 

(By  James  D.  Robinson  III) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  as  part  of 
your  1989  Outlooit  Conference. 

My  assignment  is  to  talk  about  the  global 
economic  outlook  and  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  economic  and  political  trends  that 
the  new  Administration  and  Congress  wiU 
face,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I'm  afraid  you've  been  short-changed:  I 
am  not  an  economist,  or  an  economic  fore- 
caster. But  since  the  ticket  calls  for  fore- 
casts. I  can  tell  you  what  three  of  the  econo- 
mists in  American  Express  are  saying. 

Two  of  them— Allen  Sinai.  Chief  Econo- 
mist of  the  Boston  Company,  part  of  our 
Shearson  Lehman  Hutton  subsidiary,  and 
Bill  Melton.  Chief  Economist  of  IDS,  an- 
other of  our  subsidiaries— have  similar 
views. 

Both  see  a  slowing  economy  this  year, 
with  real  growth  of  2Mi%  or  3%,  and  a  near- 
recession  in  1990. 

Inflation:  a  bit  above  5%  this  year,  then 
lower  to  4W%  or  3V4%  in  1990. 

Long-term  Treasury  Bonds:  About  9V^% 
on  average  in  1989,  then  down  one  or  two 
percentage  points  in  1990. 

Short-term  Treasury  bills:  Here  they 
differ.  Sinai  sees  an  8H%  average  for  1989: 
Melton,  a  7W%  average.  Both  lower  in  1990. 

The  dollar:  at  117  yen  this  year,  according 
to  Sinai,  or  120  yen  according  to  Melton. 

Now,  if  you  don't  like  that  mix.  here's  a 
brighter  picture  from  Robert  Barbera,  Chief 
Economist  of  Shearson  Lehman  Hutton: 

Real  growth  of  3%  this  year  and  3.4% 
next. 

Inflation  of  4.4%  and  then  4.3%. 

Short-term  interest  rates:  7.8%  this  year, 
than  7.4%. 

Long-term  interest  rates:  8.9%  in  1989. 
rising  to  9.1%. 

The  dollar:  122  yen. 

If  you  like  good  odds,  here  are  two  of 
three  economists  predicting  an  economic 
slowdown  next  year,  with  higher  Inflation 
and  interest  rates  this  year.  If  you  like  long 
shots,  one  of  three  economists  is  saying, 
"steady  as  she  goes  for  both  1989  and  1990." 

As  I  said,  I'm  not  an  economist,  so  I'm 
glad  that  part  of  the  speech  is  behind  us.  I 


am  Just  a  businessman  ...  a  businessman 
from  the  services-sector  business  who's  con- 
cerned about  growth  in  his  primary 
market— which  for  American  Express  hap- 
pens to  be  the  whole  world.  So  that's  the 
limited  perspective  that  I  bring  to  you 
today. 

With  that  caveat  in  mind,  what  do  I  see 
out  there?  First  of  all,  things  look  pretty 
good  near  term.  President  Reagan  is  leaving 
office  with  the  economy  in  fine  shape.  With 
one  exception,  the  new  President  doesn't 
face  any  immediate  economic  crises.  In  fact 
over  the  past  few  years  we've  been  getting 
acceptable  readings  on  all  the  basic  econom- 
ic indicators.  And  these  trends  look  like 
they  will  continue  through  1989: 

There's  pretty  good  economic  growth  and 
low  unemployment  .  .  .  seventy-three 
months  of  economic  growth,  the  longest 
peacetime  expansion  in  our  history. 

There's  good  growth  in  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dustrial world— Japan,  the  NICs,  Canada, 
the  U.K.,  Italy,  even  West  Germany. 

International  trade  increased  by  9%  last 
year. 

Inflation  is  moderate,  at  about  4M%  to 
5%.  That's  up  from  2%  to  3%  two  years  ago, 
and  reason  for  caution.  But  there's  no  evi- 
dence that  inflation  is  going  to  move  sharp- 
ly higher. 

The  dollar  is  competitive,  and  the  G-7  co- 
ordination process  has  worked  reasonably 
well. 

Yes,  interest  rates  have  been  creeping  up 
recently,  especially  at  the  short  end,  but 
they're  still  affordable. 

The  financial  system  is  reasonably  stable. 
The  fact  that  we  survived  the  crash  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  1987  shows  how  much  resiliency 
there  is. 

There  is  one  immediate  crisis  facing  the 
new  President— the  thrift  industry.  Other 
problems  could  become  crises— the  dollar 
could  come  under  pressure:  interest  rates 
and  inflation  could  rise  if  there's  no  action 
on  the  budget  deficit;  growth  could  slow 
enough  to  tip  us  into  recession.  Still,  <n  gen- 
eral. George  Bush  is  taldng  over  at  a  time 
when  economic  conditions  are  quite  favor- 
able. 

That's  the  problem!  We  all  know  that, 
while  we  may  not  be  facing  major  economic 
crises,  there  are  some  serious  structural 
challenges  ahead.  Our  political  system  is 
pretty  good  at  responding  to  crises.  It's  not 
as  good  at  responding  to  challenges. 

Last  year,  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Agenda— the  project  of  President  Ford  and 
President  Carter  to  develop  concrete  advice 
for  the  new  President.  The  final  report 
identified  twelve  top  priorities. 

Six  were  listed  as  requiring  immediate  at- 
tention: 

1.  The  budget  deficit: 

3.  National  Security  and  arms  control; 

3.  The  PSUC  crisis; 

4.  Third  world  debt  and  international 
trade; 

5.  Children  at  risk:  and 

6.  U.S.  relations  with  allies. 

Six  additional  issues  were  identified  as  on- 
going priorities: 

1.  Productivity,  competitiveness,  educa- 
tion, and  Job  training; 

2.  U.S.  relations  with  the  U.S.SJI.; 

3.  \3S.  relations  with  Mexico; 

4.  Nicaragua  and  Central  America; 

5.  The  environment;  and 

6.  Drugs. 

Out  of  these  twelve  challenges,  I  want  to 
highlight  three  today:  the  budget  deficit. 
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international  trade,  and  the  third  world 
debt  burden. 

Each  of  these  are  long-term  challenges. 
How  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
manage  them  will  not  only  impact  our  busi- 
nesses in  the  months  ahead  but  will  also  de- 
termine the  health  of  the  economy  and  U,S. 
influence  in  the  world  In  the  decades  ahead. 

Three  challenges.  Why  do  I  focus  on 
these,  and  not  others?  Because  I  think 
they're  basic,  and  linked.  They  represent 
the  three  major  imbalances  in  the  world 
economy  today.  The  longer  they  persist,  the 
worse  the  economic  future  will  be,  especially 
for  the  United  States.  Let  me  suggest  why. 

THX  BT7DGBT  DKIICTT 

First,  the  budget  deficit  ...  the  most  ob- 
vious and  the  most  fundamental  challenge. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office's  baseline 
projections  for  the  Federal  budget— awnim- 
ing  no  deficit  reduction— show  deficits  of 
$150  billion  to  (130  billion  for  the  next  five 
years.  Even  this  week's  Administration 
budget,  which  assumes  five  more  yean  of 
strong  growth  with  falling  inflation  and  in- 
terest rates,  has  baseline  deficits  over  $100 
billion  through  1991.  That  may  not  seem  so 
bad— until  you  realize  that  surpluses  in 
Social  Security  (rising  from  $60  billion  to 
$100  billion)  hold  down  or  mask  the  num- 
bers. Eixcluding  Social  Security  surpluses, 
we're  looking  at  budget  deficits  of  $300  ba- 
llon or  more  in  each  of  the  coming  years, 
.".nd  that  doesn't  include  the  costs  of  bailing 
out  the  thrift  industry,  or  fixing  the  nuclear 
weapons  production  plants. 

When  reflecting  on  how  we  got  in  this 
mess,  it's  useful  to  remember  a  line  of  Mae 
West's.  She  once  said,  "When  faced  with  a 
choice  of  evils,  I  always  choose  the  one  I 
haven't  tried  yet."  In  thU  decade,  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  Congress,  and  basically 
the  American  people,  when  faced  with  the 
evil  of  cutting  spending  and  the  evil  of  rais- 
ing taxes,  decided  to  try  another  evil  that 
hadn't  reaUy  been  tried  except  in  wartime: 
big  budget  deficits. 

Quite  frankly,  the  consequences  haven't 
been  so  bad. 

Deficits  were  supposed  to  cause  inflation 
to  go  up.  Well,  inflation  came  down. 

Deficits  were  supposed  to  cause  interest 
rates  to  go  up.  Well,  interest  rates  came 
down. 

Deficits  were  supposed  to  be  bad  for  a 
country's  economic  health.  Well,  Japan's 
budget  deficit  is  larger  relative  to  its  econo- 
my than  ours,  and  look  how  well  Japan  is 
doing. 

Of  course.  If  you're  an  economist,  you  can 
show  where  the  strains  are.  Tou  can  point 
to  real  interest  rates  of  three  to  five  per- 
centage points.  Tou  can  point  to  the  high 
level  of  personal  savings  in  Japan  and  low 
personal  savings  in  the  U.S.  You  can  point 
to  the  enormous  amounts  of  borrowing  by 
the  VS.  from  foreign  sources,  and  show 
how  this  has  made  the  VS.  the  world's  larg- 
est debtor.  All  of  that's  true— and  all  of  it 
doesn't  seem  to  matter  .  .  .  because  it's  too 
abstract. 

So,  new  arguments  are  needed.  To  my 
mind,  the  strongest  argument  for  budget 
deficit  reduction  is  that  getting  the  VS. 
fiscal  house  in  order  is  prerequisite  to  meet- 
ing almost  every  other  challenge.  As  long  as 
the  U.S.  continues  to  run  large  budget  defi- 
cits, we  will  not  have  control  of  our  econom- 
ic destiny.  If  deficits  keep  absorbing  nation- 
al resources,  where  will  we  find  the  savings 
needed  to  finance  new  investment?  When 
the  government's  spending  $160  billion  and 
more  each  year  Just  in  interest  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  how  will  it  pay  for  the  education 
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and  Infrastructure  we  need  to  be  comi>eti- 
tlve?  How  will  the  U.S.  be  able  to  exercise 
International  leadership.  If  we're  overly  de- 
pendent of  foreign  capital? 

Reducing  the  deficit  is  especially  critical 
because  of  our  Inadequate  national  savings. 
Net  national  savings  in  1988  was  only  about 
2.8%  of  GNP,  compared  to  7.2%  of  GNP 
during  the  1970s.  The  Federal  deficit  ac- 
counts for  about  one  quarter  of  that  dete- 
rioration. 

Looking  ahead,  more  savings  will  be 
needed  because  Investment  needs  will  be 
huge. 

New  technologies,  such  as  superconduct- 
ing materials,  fifth  generation  computers, 
submlcron  microchip  circuitries,  and  bio- 
technologies, will  require  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollairs  of  new  Investment. 

Modernizing  existing  production  and  serv- 
ice edacities  so  that  U.S.  businesses  can  be 
Internationally  competitive  will  absorb 
equal  amounts.  At  American  Express  alone, 
we're  investing  In  new  computer  and  tele- 
commimlcatlons  equipment  at  the  annual 
rate  of  $1.3  billion  Just  to  keep  up  with 
demand  and  technological  change. 

Rebuilding  and  modernizing  our  country's 
public  Infrastructure— everything  from 
fixing  old  bridges  to  building  new  airports 
and  schools— $2  trillion  or  more  will  be  re- 
quired over  the  next  decade. 

Educating  and  training  world-class  work- 
ers, at  a  time  when  more  and  more  of  the 
potential  workforce  will  be  non-English 
speaking,  or  functlonaUy  illiterate  young- 
sters, or  displaced  adult  workers. 

Investments  in  these  areas  are  vital  for 
our  country  to  increase  productivity, 
become  more  competitive,  and  raise  our 
standard  of  living. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money  for 
these  needed  Investments? 

One  answer  could  be  to  borrow  It  from 
abroad.  That's  what  the  VS.  has  been  doing 
in  this  decade.  Clearly,  there  are  political 
problems  with  doing  that— but  the  real 
problem  with  foreign  investment  is  not  Its 
presence,  but  Its  potential  absence.  Even  de- 
veloping countries  that  used  to  attack  for- 
eign investors  now  recognize  that  It's  much 
worse  not  to  have  them.  As  long  as  the  VS. 
has  to  borrow  from  abroad.  It's  probably 
better  to  receive  those  ftmds  through  direct 
investment  In  factories  and  businesses  that 
generate  new  Jobs  than  through  "hot 
money"  purchases  of  Treasury  seciirltles 
alone.  Still,  the  role  of  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment will  be  a  recurring  political  debate  of 
1989. 

In  any  event,  with  the  excess  of  VS.  for- 
eign debt  over  U.S.  foreign  assets  reaching 
half  a  trillion  dollars  last  year,  you  have  to 
wonder  bow  much  more  the  U.S.  can  borrow 
from  abroad  ...  or  how  much  more  foreign- 
ers are  willing  to  Invest  In  our  country.  So, 
we're  back  to  the  question,  how  to  expand 
national  savings? 

Some  economists  say.  don't  worry.  The 
baby  boom  generation  Is  getting  older, 
moving  Into  the  stage  In  life  when  they 
save.  Already,  the  personal  savings  rate  has 
moved  up  from  3.2%  In  1987  to  4.3%  In  1988, 
with  some  forecasting  a  6%  plus  savings  rate 
in  1990. 

Mayl>e  they're  right.  I  hope  so.  Still, 
should  you  get  the  score  on  It?  No.  Iliat 
makes  It  all  the  more  Important  to  reduce 
the  drain  on  savings  from  the  budget  defi- 
cit, if  not  move  into  a  budget  surplus. 

Now.  I'm  an  optimist.  Some  of  my  friends 
In  Congress  have  told  me  that  for  the  first 
time  in  twelve  years,  there's  someone  in  the 
White  House  who  is  not  a  stranger  to  Wash- 


ington ...  a  President  who  believes  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  can  work  togeth- 
er on  a  bi-partisan  basis.  He's  appointed  a 
strong  team,  which  is  well  aware  of  the  na- 
tional savings  problem  and  is  working  on 
new  solutions.  At  some  point,  input  from 
the  National  Economic  Commission  may  be 
useful.  So,  I'm  hopeful  that  progress  on  the 
deficit  can  and  will  be  made.  After  all.  a  $40 
blUion  deficit  reduction  each  year  Is  not  Im- 
possible out  of  a  $1  trillion  Federal  budget 
and  a  $5  triUIon  economy. 

Personally,  I  think  we  can  and  should  get 
most.  If  not  all,  of  that  out  of  cuts  In  spend- 
ing. But  there  may  ultimately  have  to  be 
something  on  the  revenue  side.  Rather  than 
get  Into  details  here  on  which  taxes  should 
be  raised.  I  will  use  that  old  Art  Buchwald 
line:  "I  know  but  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say." 
In  either  case,  It's  very  Important  that 
spending  cuts  or  revenue  increases  Impact 
consumption— not  savings  and  Investment. 

THE  TRADB  CHALLEIf  GX 

That  brings  me  to  the  trade  challenge. 
Here.  I  don't  mean  Just  the  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cit, though  that's  part  of  the  problem.  I  also 
mean  preserving  and  strengthening  the 
multilateral  system  of  open  trade.  In  short. 
It's  time  for  International  commercial  disar- 
mament. 

Obviously,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  is  a  prob- 
lem, not  only  for  us.  but  for  the  world's 
trading  system.  The  merchandise  trade  defi- 
cit shrunk  last  year  to  about  $130  billion 
from  $171  billion  in  1987.  But  the  Improve- 
ment seems  to  be  slowing.  Most  forecasts 
show  trade  deficits  still  at  over  $100  billion 
this  year  and  next. 

Such  large  Imbalances  make  it  hard  politi- 
cally for  the  U.S.  to  maintain  its  commit- 
ment to  free  trade.  Any  VS.  movement 
away  from  the  principles  of  open  markets  in 
turn  would,  of  course,  weaken  other  coun- 
tries' commitment. 

What  can  be  done  to  get  the  n.S.  trade 
deficit  down  further?  The  causes  lie  In  our 
own  policies,  as  well  as  In  the  economic  poli- 
cies and  trade  distorting  practices  of  other 
countries.  So,  at  home,  the  most  important 
step  is  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  In  ways 
that  moderate  consumption  and  boost  sav- 
ings. That  would  help  curb  the  U.S.  appetite 
for  imports. 

Abroad,  countries  need  to  Increase  the  ca- 
pacity for  domestic  growth  and  consump- 
tion, especially  in  the  developing  world. 
That  would  expand  the  primary  market  for 
VS.  exports. 

If  these  changes  are  to  work,  all  countries 
must  reduce  the  direct  and  indirect  obsta- 
cles to  trade.  Without  open  trade,  maricet 
forces  cannot  reduce  trade  imbalances. 

What  can  the  VS.  do  to  expand  free  and 
open  trade? 

At  times,  the  U.S.  must  be  a  tougher  trade 
negotiator  .  .  .  not  afraid  to  take  a  hard  line 
when  confronting  imfalr  trade  practices  In 
other  countries.  The  1988  Omnibus  Trade 
Act  gives  the  Administration  all  the  neces- 
sary tools. 

The  U.S.  should  also  be  willing  to  explore 
bUateral  trade  agreements,  along  the  lines 
of  the  U.S./Canada  free  trade  agreement. 
The  Canadian  FTA  was  designed  to  be  com- 
patible with  GAIT— the  General  Agree- 
ment of  Tariffs  and  Trade— and  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  other  open  trade  agreements. 
Including  GATT. 

Some  see  the  U.S./Canada  FTA  and  the 
movement  of  Europe  toward  closer  econom- 
ic Integration  by  1992  as  evidence  that  re- 
gional trading  blocs  will  become  the  norm. 
They  need  not.  On  the  contrary,  both  will,  I 
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hope,  be  put  of  a  strtMiger  muItOfttena 
trading  system. 

On  the  OATT  front,  the  news  is  encourag- 
ing, even  though  last  month's  meetings  in 
Montreal  got  some  negative  press  coverage 
.  .  .  mostly  because  of  a  gridlock  on  agricul- 
ture between  the  VS.  and  the  EEC.  In  fact, 
much  progreoB  was  made.  Tentative  agree- 
ments were  reached  in  eleven  out  of  fifteen 
areas  of  negotiation,  including  an  important 
one  on  services.  Two  years  remain  to  realize 
the  objectives  established  In  Uruguay  when 
the  present  round  was  launched.  There  is 
still  much  to  do.  Creative  ideas  are  needed 
to  resolve  deadlocks  in  agriculture  and  intel- 
lectual property,  to  narrow  differences  on 
textiles  and  safeguards,  and  to  convert 
agreements  reached  at  Montreal  into  final 
fonn. 

A  successful  conclusion  to  this  OATT 
round  would  be  a  major  contributor  to  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  stability  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead.  Fortunately,  the  new  adminis- 
tration will  field  a  strong  team,  led  by  an  ex- 
perienced advocate  and  negotiator  in  Carla 
Hills  as  VS.  Trade  Representative,  while  re- 
taining Clayton  Teutter's  unique  trade-ne- 
gotiating skills  and  experience  at  Agricul- 
ture. They  will  face  serious  challenges.  But 
the  lesson  of  Montreal  is  that,  with  leader- 
■bip  from  the  heads  of  government  and  con- 
structive support  from  business  and  the 
public.  intemaUonal  commercial  disarma- 
ment can  be  achieved. 

LDC  DBBT  AJIS  DKVELOPIfXirT 

The  third  challenge  I  want  to  talk  about 
today  is  the  need  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
heavy  debts  and  lagging  economies  in  less 
developed  countries  (LDCs).  In  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  African  countries,  economic  growth 
la  Inadequate.  Hyperinflations  are  common. 
Personal  Incomes  have  dropped  by  a  third 
or  more.  Poverty  is  rampant. 

Poor  growth  In  developing  countries  has 
many  causes.  Low  commodity  prices,  bad 
economic  policies  and  practices,  corrup- 
tion—all have  hurt.  So,  too.  has  the  burden 
of  servicing  massive  debts.  Each  year.  $25 
billion  to  $30  billion  in  financial  resources 
has  flowed  out  of  the  seventeen  most  heavi- 
ly indebted  countries  alone  in  debt  service. 

Why  Is  this  a  problem  for  the  VS."!  Be- 
cause, if  the  VS.  doesn't  take  the  lead  in 
solving  the  LDC  debt  problem,  we  risk 
losing  lAtin  America  and  other  developing 
countries  as  trading  partners,  as  allies,  and 
as  market-oriented  democracies. 

Think  of  the  implications  for  the  VS.  of 
an  economically  stagnant  and  politically  dis- 
integrating Latin  America,  starting  with 
Mexico: 

The  loss  of  these  markets  for  exports; 

The  threat  to  our  national  Interests  from 
hostile  leftist  or  right-wing  governments; 

The  immigrant  presstires  on  our  borders; 

Continuing,  if  not  worsening,  drug  traf- 
ficking: 

The  environmental  impact  of  the  green- 
house effect  as  rain-forests  are  destroyed. 

So.  there's  a  big  stake  in  solving  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  key  to  a  successful  sUtegy  for  LDC 
debt  is  reversing  the  outflow  of  capital  and 
reviving  economic  growth.  n.S.  policy  to 
date  has  not  been  able  to  achieve  this.  New 
and  more  comprehensive  measures  are 
needed,  as  the  new  administration  recog- 
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I  believe  that  market-oriented  structural 
reforma  adopted  by  the  LDCs  in  exchange 
for  meanlncful  financial  incentive*— debt 
idlef  and/or  new  credit— are  the  best  way 
to  ectabltah  the  conditions  for  growth.  The 
objective  should  be  to  create  a  reinforcing 


cycle  In  which  financial  relief  provides  in- 
centives for  sticlUng  to  needed  economic  re- 
forms, and  those  reforms  provide  the  cli- 
mate for  new  investment. 

Almost  a  year  ago.  I  proposed  one  ap- 
proach to  the  LDC  debt  problem:  the  cre- 
ation of  an  international  agency  to  buy 
banks'  LE>C  loans  at  a  discount.  That 
agency,  called  the  Institute  of  International 
Debt  and  Development,  or  LDi  for  short, 
would  then  provide  debt  relief  to  the  LDC 
in  exchange  for  accelerated  economic  re- 
forms. 

That's  one  option;  there  are  others.  Clear- 
ly, the  financial  techniques  are  there.  The 
question  is  whether  the  political  will  Is  up 
to  the  task. 

The  preconditions  are  in  place  for  a  new 
LDC  debt  strategy.  Many  banks  are  ready 
and  able  to  accept  some  form  of  debt  relief 
or  debt  reduction,  if  it  is  negotiated,  condi- 
tioned, and  not  imposed.  Many  debtor  coun- 
tries have  made  progress  toward  market-ori- 
ented economies  and  are  prepared  to  adopt 
a  variety  of  policy  changes.  Some  industrial 
countries— Japan,  for  instance— are  propos- 
ing new  approaches.  The  key  country  is  the 
U.S.  I  hope  .  .  .  and  believe  .  .  .  the  adminis- 
tration will  seize  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
leaderstUp  on  this  issue. 

COHCLnSIOIl 

These  three  challenges— the  budget  defi- 
cit; trade;  and  LDC  debt— are  but  three  of 
the  structural  problems  we  face.  But 
progress  on  meeting  these  challenges  is  a 
prerequisite  to  progress  in  other  problem 
areas.  And  unless  progress  is  made,  the  U.S. 
will  lose  its  political,  and  perhaps  economic, 
leadership  position. 

Thanks  to  U.S.  farsightedness  after  World 
War  II,  the  economies  of  Japan,  Europe, 
and  now  other  countries  in  Asia,  have  grown 
to  rival  the  U.S.  in  size  and  wealth.  In  some 
areas,  their  businesses  and  technologies  are 
ahead  of  ours.  They  are  now  lending  the 
U.S.  their  capital.  They  will  asseri  their  own 
ideas  and  proposals  wherever  U.S.  policies 
and  performance  are  found  wanting. 

The  U.S.  certainly  can  retain  its  leader- 
ship, however.  It  has  the  largest,  richest  and 
most  open  economy.  Throughout  the  world, 
our  values— political  freedom,  democracy, 
market-oriented  economies— are  winning, 
not  only  in  Asia  and  Latin  America,  but 
even  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  economic 
success  stories  have  been  the  countries  with 
trade-oriented,  market-driven  economies, 
not  those  that  are  centrally  planned.  China 
is  experimenting  with  competitive  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  Soviet  Union  now  has 
its  glasnost  and  perestroika.  On  issues  from 
military  to  commercial  disarmament,  to 
issues  of  trade  or  LDC  debt,  most  govern- 
ments in  the  free  world,  despite  at  times 
critical  rhetoric,  want  U.S.  leaderahip  in  de- 
veloping multilateral  responses. 

That's  the  challenge,  and  the  opportunity. 
I  see  ahead  for  the  new  administration,  the 
Congress,  and  the  business  community. 

Thank  you.* 


CRIMES  VICTIM  WEEK 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  tSx.  President,  this 
week  of  April  9.  1989.  marks  "Crimes 
Victim  Week."  When  constituents 
from  my  State  of  Washington  called 
to  urge  my  support  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  measure,  I  was  happy  to  lend  my 
support.  Crimes  Victims  Week  reminds 
us  all  of  those  who  suffer  from  the 
careless  and  wanton  actions  of  people 


whose  disregard  for  the  law  causes  so 
much  harm  to  innocent  people. 

I  am  thinking,  particularly,  of  inno- 
cent victims  of  drunk  drivers.  Victims 
whose  harm  extends  long  past  the  mo- 
mentary high  of  the  drunk  driver.  Ac- 
cording to  an  opinion  poll  by  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Drivers  [MADD], 
drunk  driving  fatality  rates  remain 
high  because  drunk  drivers  "know 
that  they  can  get  away  with  it."  Public 
perception  must  be  changed  by  send- 
ing out  a  message  to  drivers  who  drink 
that  they  can  no  longer  "get  away" 
with  driving  drunk. 

A  new  message  must  be  communicat- 
ed. In  part,  by  asking  our  courts  to 
throw  the  book  at  inebriated  drivers 
by  awarding  restitution  or  compensa- 
tion to  the  victims  of  drunk  drivers 
and  their  families.  This  is  no  new  idea, 
but  it  is  one  that  should  be  expanded 
so  drunk  drivers  know  that  they  can 
never  get  away  with  driving  drunk,  es- 
pecially when  someone  is  hurt. 

While  this  problem  remains  with 
State  governments  to  resolve  through 
tough  penalties  and  enforcement,  we 
should  not  be  remiss  in  lending  our 
public  support.* 


THE  GREAT  WASHINGTON  CEN- 
TENNIAL ARBOR  DAY  TREE 
PLANTING  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
citizens  of  Clark  County.  WA,  will  be 
celebrating  our  State's  100th  birthday 
in  a  unique  way.  In  a  special  Arbor 
Day  celebration.  1,000  Clark  County 
students  will  plant  maple  seedlings  on 
Officers  Row,  commemorating  the 
State's  centennial.  Each  tree  will  be 
decorated  with  a  plaque  identifying 
the  school  that  planted  it.  A  monu- 
ment with  the  following  inscription 
will  also  be  imveiled: 

In  1870,  General  O.O.  Howard  and  Colo- 
nel H.A.  Morrow  supervised  the  construc- 
tion of  sidewalks,  bridle  paths,  street  lamps 
and  the  planting  of  the  first  Century  Trees 
that  line  the  street  today.  On  April  12.  1989, 
the  citizens  of  Vancouver  commemorated 
the  1879  beautlfication  of  Officers'  Row  and 
elementary  students  planted  second  century 
big  leaf  maples. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  1989 
marks  the  100th  year  of  statehood  for 
Washington.  Since  1889.  trees  have 
played  a  vital  role  in  our  State.  The 
timber  from  Washington  State  forests 
has  been  critical  to  the  strength  of  our 
economy.  Our  bountiful  forests  pro- 
vide a  healthy  environment  for  wild- 
life and  a  recreational  lifestyle  appre- 
ciated by  all  our  State's  citizens. 

By  planting  trees  on  Arbor  Day,  the 
citizens  of  Vancouver  are  demonstrat- 
ing their  appreciation  for  the  role 
trees  have  played  in  our  State's  past. 
As  our  E3vergreen  State  enters  a  new 
century,  I  think  it  is  fitting  to  cele- 
brate with  the  planting  of  trees. 
Indeed,  these  new  trees  symbolize  the 
foundation  for  growth  we  will  experi- 
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ence  over  our  next  century  of  state- 
hood. I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  all 
the  people  in  the  Clark  County  area 
who  are  participating  in  this  Arbor 
Day  celebration  and  have  helped  to 
remind  us  why  Washington  State  is 
known  as  the  Evergreen  State. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  enclose  an  article  from  the 
March  14,  1989,  Clark  County  section 
of  the  Oregonian. 

The  article  follows: 

Vam coTJVER  Plah s  Centenioal  Akbor  Day 

Frk 

(By  Leverett  Richards) 

Vawcouvkr.— Vancouver  will  lead  the  state 
In  an  epic  centennial  celebration  of  Arbor 
Day  on  April  12.  according  to  KeUy  Pun- 
teney,  the  city's  landscape  gardener-plan- 
ner. 

"We  will  be  celebrating  the  end  of  one 
century  and  welcoming  the  start  of  the  next 
century,"  Punteney  explained.  The  "Great 
Washington  Centennial  Arbor  Day  Tree 
Planting  Project"  is  being  sponsored  state- 
wide by  the  Washington  Forest  Protection 
Association,  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Washington  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  state  Cen- 
tennial Commission. 

Vancouver's  daylong  celebration,  biggest 
fn  the  state.  Is  being  planned  by  the  Van- 
couver Parks  and  Recreation  Department  in 
cooperation  with  the  Vancouver  School  Dis- 
trict and  the  Evergreen  Arboretum  Commit- 
tee. Brian  Boyle,  Washington's  Commission- 
er of  Public  Lands,  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  ceremonies. 

HigUlght  of  the  day  will  be  the  ceremoni- 
al planting  of  26  new  native  big  leaf  maple 
trees  on  Officer  Row  by  1.000  students  from 
26  of  the  county's  elementary  schools. 

"Most  of  the  giant  elms  on  Officers  Row 
have  survived  the  worst  that  nature  could 
throw  at  them  for  more  than  100  years.  In- 
cluding the  Columbus  Day  Storm  of  Octo- 
ber 1^2,"  Punteney  pointed  out.  "These 
new  trees  will  take  over  where  the  battle- 
scarred  veterans  left  off  and  carry  on  for 
the  next  100  years  and  more." 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  coming  genera- 
tions, Punteney  said.  And  arborists  and  en- 
viroiunental  expert*  will  visit  each  of  the  26 
elementary  schools  In  advance  and  explain 
the  vital  importance  of  trees.  'They  need  an 
understanding  of  role  trees  play  In  their  en- 
vironment since  they  will  be  making  the  re- 
sponsible decisions  In  the  future,"  Punteney 
said. 

The  trees,  10  to  12  feet  tall,  will  have  to  be 
placed  by  heavy  machinery  in  advance  of 
the  ceremonies,  Punteney  explained.  But 
the  school  brigades,  each  bearing  its  school 
banner.  wlU  finish  the  Job.  Each  tree  will 
bear  a  plaque  identifying  the  responsible 
schooL 

The  ceremonies  will  start  at  11  a.m.  In 
front  of  the  Marshall  House  and  continue 
through  12:30  a.m.  Scott  CampbeU,  master 
of  ceremonies,  will  introduce  Boyle  who  will 
deliver  the  keynote  address. 

Climax  of  the  day  will  be  the  unveiling  of 
a  monument  with  the  following  inscription: 
"In  1879,  Gen.  O.O.  Howard  and  Col.  HA. 
Morrow  supervised  the  construction  of  side- 
walks, bridle  paths,  street  lamps  and  the 
planting  of  the  first  Century  Trees  that  line 
the  street  today.  On  April  12,  1989,  the  citi- 
zens of  Vancouver  commemorated  the  1879 
beautificatlon  of  Officers'  Row  and  elemen- 
tary students  planted  second  century  big 
leaf  mAples." 


City  of  ordinances  prohibit  planting  of  big 
leaf  maples  as  street  trees,  but  the  city 
council  made  an  exception  for  the  historic 
Officer  Row  project.  Punteney  explained. 
The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  sup- 
plied the  trees  on  special  order. 

During  the  morning  professional  arborlsts 
wlU  explain  and  demonstrate  the  correct 
techniques  for  pruning  street  trees  like  the 
old  maples. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  three 
white  birch  trees  will  be  planted  as  a  living 
memorial  to  Sylva  Bolds  Whitfield  who  died 
In  December  1988  after  more  than  50  years 
of  distinguished  service  to  the  community. 

"She  helped  shape  the  future  of  Vancou- 
ver," Punteney  said.  She  was  one  of  the 
moving  forces  behind  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Evergreen  Arboretum  at 
the  east  end  of  Officers  Row  where  the  me- 
morial trees  will  be  planted. 

She  served  for  12  years  on  the  county 
planning  commission  and  served  on  the  first 
steering  committee  developing  plans  for  the 
city's  Central  Park.  She  headed  the  city's 
landscape  commission,  which  directed  the 
planting  of  hundreds  of  street  trees  in  May 
1965.  She  was  a  director  of  Portland's  Japa- 
nese Garden  Society  and  served  on  the 
Interagency  Commission  for  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation, which  disbursed  federal  funds  for 
parks. 

Mayor  Bruce  Hagensen  will  use  the  occa- 
sion to  name  the  members  of  the  Urban 
Forestry  Commission  recently  established 
by  the  city  cotmcll.* 


ROBERT  NATHAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  30,  there  was  a  gala  celebra- 
tion, honoring  one  of  Washington's 
most  respected  elder  statesmen.  Re- 
gardless of  our  party  or  Ideological  af- 
filiation, we  all  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  Robert  Nathan  over  the 
years.  I  ask  that  my  remarks  to  Bob 
on  that  auspicious  occasion  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Ih  Hohor  op  a  Leader,  a  Statesmam  and  a 

FRIEIfD 

Tonight,  a  celebration  of  one  of  our  most 
noted  economists  and  himianitarians  will 
occur  in  Washington.  I  rise  today  to  offer  a 
tribute  to  Robert  "Bob"  Nathan,  who  has 
not  only  helped  shape  our  economy  but  has 
had  a  strong  influence  on  many  people  in 
and  outside  of  government,  including 
myself.  Fifty  years  ago  Bob  entered  the  gov- 
ernment as  an  economist  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Since  then.  Bob  has  contin- 
ued to  have  a  strong  influence  on  economic 
developments  in  this  country,  both  from 
within  and  outside  government. 

In  1942,  a  local  paper  wrote  "Robert  Roy 
Nathan  violates  all  the  rules  in  the  Wash- 
ington formula  of  stay  dumb,  sit  still,  pat 
the  right  guy  on  the  back.  He's  a  brilliant 
economist,  has  boundless  energy,  and  is  bel- 
ligerent when  he  has  to  be."  It  is  nice  to 
know  that  even  then.  Bob  did  not  necessari- 
ly play  by  the  rules,  but  rather  would  do 
just  about  anything,  and  demand  the  same 
from  his  co-workers,  to  achieve  his  goak. 

At  that  time  Bob  had  just  assumed  the 
head  of  the  Planning  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board.  It  was  Bob  who  put  to- 
gether the  formula  for  the  Victory  Plan  an- 
nounced by  President  Roosevelt  shortly 
after  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Few  be- 
lieved that  Bob's  timetables  and  strategy 


could  be  met;  in  the  end  bis  goals  proved  to 
be  realistic. 

The  characteristics  described  in  the  arti- 
cle stayed  with  Bob  throughout  his  career. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  good  luck  to 
work  with  Bob,  and  to  get  to  know  him  as  a 
friend,  saw  all  those  characteristics  save 
one— in  friendship,  kindness  replaced  the 
belligerence. 

I  have  many  personal  memories  of  Bob, 
but  the  one  that  stands  out  the  most  comes 
not  from  an  experience  here  in  the  U.S.  but 
rather  in  Korea.  I  was  with  a  congressional 
delegation  visiting  South  Korea  some  years 
ago.  We  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
government  and  business  people  Involved  in 
the  economic  explosion  in  Korea.  At  one 
point  I  turned  to  our  host  and  asked  who 
had  been  responsible  for  the  "blueprint"  for 
South  Korea's  economic  growth."  My  host 
never  missed  a  beat  in  replying,  "Your  Bob 
Nathan."  Indeed,  Bob  has  become  "our  Bob 
Nathan"  for  many  in  and  outside  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  in  and  outside  this  country. 

From  the  beginning  Bob  had  strong 
ideas— and  rarely  have  I  known  of  his  com- 
promising these  ideals.  As  an  economist  and 
a  philosopher,  Bob  started  as  a  liberal  and 
continues  as  a  liberal,  and  one  who  sees  no 
reason  to  change  either  his  philosophy  of 
government  and  economics  nor  the  "tag". 
Bob  so  well  fits  the  John  P.  Kennedy  quote, 
"...  liberalism  Is  not  so  much  a  party  creed 
or  a  set  of  fixed  platform  promises  as  it  is 
an  attitude  of  mind  and  heart,  a  faith  in 
man's  ability  through  the  experiences  of  his 
reason  and  Judgment  to  Increase  for  himself 
and  his  fellow  men  the  amount  of  Justice 
and  freedom  and  brotherhood  which  all 
human  life  deserves."  It  is  an  honor  to  have 
been  able  to  work  with  someone  who  so  well 
fits  this  definition  of  giving  so  much  of  him- 
self to  help  those  who  need  our  help. 

While  I  cannot  be  with  you  tonight  Bob 
for  this  very  special,  and  well  deserved  cele- 
bration, know  that  Jeaime  and  I  send  you 
our  very  best  wishes  and  our  thanks  for 
years  of  advice,  friendship  and  humor.  We 
cherish  that  association.* 


THE  FUTURE  OP  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years,  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  how  U.S.  foreign  policy  is 
made.  We  have  heard  many  criticisms 
of  our  present  system  and  many  rec- 
ommendations for  change. 

In  January,  Representative  Antho- 
ny Beilenson,  who  chairs  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee,  weighed  into 
this  debate  with  a  speech  he  gave  to 
the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Coun- 
cil. Having  had  the  pleasure  to  serve 
with  Tony  in  the  House,  the  speech 
was  nothing  less  than  I  would  have  ex- 
pected—thoughtful, creative,  and  sure 
to  spark  controversy. 

The  speech  begins  by  stating  the 
case  for  the  need  to  rethink  some  of 
our  current  foreign  policy  assumptions 
such  as  the  role  of  alliances,  of  inter- 
national institutions,  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs,  and  the 
future  of  U.S.  military  policy. 

But  even  more  important,  the 
speech  issues  a  challenge  to  all  those 
involved  and  concerned  about  our  for- 
eign policy  to  reexamine  how  we  view 
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vs.  national  security  and  how  we 
assess  our  national  interests.  Toinr 
identifies  five  specific  threats  he  sees 
to  U.S.  security:  this  includes  the 
Soviet  threat  but  also  Involves  the  eco- 
nomic threats  of  budget  and  trade 
deficits.  Third  World  debt,  energy  de- 
pendence and  the  growing  problems  of 
environmental  destruction  and  over- 
population. 

Mr.  President,  this  speech  throws 
down  a  gauntlet  to  those  of  us  in- 
volved in  UA  foreign  policy  to  re- 
evaluate not  only  our  current  policies 
but  their  ujiderlylng  assumptions. 
Some  of  ToifT's  proposals  will  likely 
cause  heated  debate:  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  of  those  points  he  has  ad- 
dressed. But  I  believe  this  is  important 
reading  for  those  of  us  in  Congress 
and  those  Involved  in  international 
issues  in  Oovemment  and  in  the 
public  interest  commimity  as  well.  I 
ask  that  the  speech  "A  Broader  View 
of  U.S.  National  Interests:  New  Direc- 
tions for  U.S.  Foreign  Policy"  be  print- 
ed in  full  in  the  Rscord. 

The  remarks  follow: 
A  Bboadkh  Vixw  op  U.S.  Natiohal  Imtek- 

BTs:  Nkw  DnuKTioics  por  VS.  Porkicm 

POUCT 

(Address  by  Congressman  Anthony  C. 
BeUenaon) 

The  last  time  I  was  here,  several  years 
MO.  I  spoke  solely  sbout  nJS.-Sovlet  rela- 
tions, and  how  we  might  work  at  improving 
them. 

Today  I  want  to  touch  on  a  broader  spec- 
trum of  issues  and  take  a  more  expansive 
view  of  what  our  foreign  policy  concerns 
ought  to  include. 

And  to  talk,  among  other  things,  about 
some  big  problems  confronting  us  that  I 
think  need  to  be  addressed  In  a  more  seri- 
ous, energetic,  and  responsible  way  than 
we're  currently  doing. 
I 

This  seems  to  me  a  propitious  time  to 
think  about  possible  changes  of  direction 
and  emphasis  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

We  have  a  new  Administration— a  more 
centrist,  less  ideological  president,  who  has 
surrounded  himself  with  a  group  of  prag- 
matic foreign  policy  advisors;  and  they  are 
facing  different  circumstances  than  those 
that  confronted  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  Admin- 
istration when  they  came  to  Washington 
eight  years  ago. 

There  are  two  major  differences  between 
January  of  IIMl  and  January  of  1989.  The 
first,  of  course,  is  the  evolving  change  in  our 
relationship  with  the  n.S.S.R..  which  has 
come  about  largely  because  of  new  Soviet 
leadership  and  its  attention  to  Internal  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems— with  a  con- 
comitant, although  only  partial,  de-empha- 
sls  of  foreign  and  military  Involvement.  This 
new  focus  within  the  Soviet  Onion  promises 
to  continue  for  at  least  the  near  future  and. 
in  all  likelihood,  well  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Qorbacher  has  shown  more  flexibility 
In  c(«iducting  Soviet  foreign  policy  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  and  there  has  been  an 
improvement  In  East-West  relations  that 
may  provide  a  basis  for  much  additional 
procreas  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  other  Important  difference  facing  Mr. 
Bush  Is  the  United  States'  enormous  fiscal 
deficit,  and  our  escalating  accumulation  of 
nstl""*'  debt^aod  the  obvious,  and  neces- 


sary, constraints  that  that  will  impose  upon 
all  XJS.  policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

In  one  respect  it  is  fortuitous  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  this  fiscal  straltjacket:  for  a 
long  time  now— long  past  the  point  where  it 
made  sense— we  have  assumed  that  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  tlUs  world  are  virtually  lim- 
itless. Now,  we  are  forced  to  do  what  we 
should  have  been  doing  aU  along:  look  care- 
fully at  what  our  policy  objectives  are.  and 
should  be,  and.  as  Importantly,  what  we  can 
afford  to  do. 

Fortunately,  also,  there  have  been  other 
changes  In  the  world— some  hopeful  trends 
and  events  that  make  this  an  opportune 
time  for  such  a  re-appralsal. 

The  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  has  ended, 
and  seems  unlikely  to  re-ignlte;  Vietnam  Is 
beginning  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Cam- 
bodia; South  Africa.  Angola  and  Cuba  have 
signed  agreements  providing  for  Namibian 
Independence  and  a  withdrawal  of  Cuban 
troops  from  Africa;  and.  most  importantly, 
the  Soviets  have  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
forces  from  Afghanistan  by  February  IS. 
and  apparently  will  meet  that  deadline. 

Some  of  these  events  have  resulted  from 
the  Increased  cooperation  between  Moscow 
and  Washington.  Both  governments  were 
helpful  in  encouraging  an  end  to  the  Oulf 
War.  and  Moscow  apparently  leaned  on 
Cuba  to  participate  in  the  Angola  talks  and 
agreements,  and  on  Vietnam  to  loosen  its 
hold  on  Cambodia.  And,  of  course,  our  two 
countries  have  agreed  to  an  INF  Treaty 
that  will  eliminate  both  sides'  intermediate- 
range  missiles  from  Europe. 

This  is  also  a  time  In  which  the  Soviets 
have  signalled  that  they  wiU  be  much  less 
confrontational,  less  adventuristic,  not  only 
in  Afghanistan,  but  in  Africa,  and  Asia,  and 
elsewhere  In  the  world. 

It  is  a  time  of  great  ferment  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  among  the  nationalities  within 
the  U.S.S.R.— all  of  which  present  new  op- 
portunities and,  of  course,  some  dangers. 

It  is  a  time  when  it  has  become  clear- if  it 
wasn't  before— that,  as  an  ideology,  commu- 
nism has  largely  lost  its  appeal  and  force 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  a  time,  therefore,  when  cold  war  atti- 
tudes, responses,  ways  of  looking  at  things, 
suddenly  seem  Inappropriate  and  outdated— 
not  only  no  longer  relevant,  but  actually 
damaging,  because  they  keep  us  from  re- 
sponding to  new  imperatives  that  do  threat- 
en us  and  require  our  attention. 

Finally,  it  is  a  time  in  which  it  is  also  be- 
coming clear  that  we  are  moving  from  what 
was  for  almost  40  years  a  bl-polar  world  in 
which  East-West  tensions  and  problems 
dominated  our  thoughts,  our  concerns,  and 
our  policies— to  an  increasingly  complex  and 
interdependent  multi-polar  world  in  which 
western  E^irope.  Japan.  Chiiui,  and  some 
other  regional  groupings  of  nations  are  all 
becoming  major  economic  and  political  play- 
ers in  the  world. 

II 

All  of  these  changes  not  only  give  us  a 
chance,  an  opportunity,  to  re-thlnk  and  re- 
evaluate many  of  the  assumptions  that  have 
under-girded  and  shaped  the  way  in  which 
we  have  been  doing  business  in  the  world: 
they  also  argue  the  wisdom,  the  necessity, 
of  modifying  some  of  those  policies. 

They  suggest,  for  example: 
Encoumi/e  allies  to  take  charge  of  their  own 
defense 

That  we  should  encourage  our  Ehiropean 
allies,  and  Japan,  to  take  greater  responsi- 
bility for  the  defense  of  their  own  territo- 
ries. 


As  a  share  of  ONP,  UJS.  defense  spending 
is  about  twice  as  high  as  that  of  our  NATO 
allies,  and  about  six  times  as  high  as  that  of 
Japan. 

Western  Europe  Is  a  major,  and  growing, 
economic  force  in  the  world,  and  a  bastion 
of  democracy.  The  Europeans  are  steadily 
catching  up.  even  moving  ahead  of  us.  In 
productivity,  competitiveness,  and  standards 
of  living.  They  are  much  better  able  than 
before  to  take  on  the  major  portion  of  the 
responsibility  of  defending  themselves— 
while  we  should  adjust  our  own  role  to  con- 
form to  the  shift  that  has  occurred  in  the 
relative  economic  and  military  power  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

That  does  not  mean  disengagement  by  us: 
we  should  retain  our  nuclear  deterrent,  and 
some  troops  in  E^urope— but  we  should  put 
the  Europeans  in  charge  of  organizing  and 
sustaining  the  defense  of  Europe,  and  main- 
taining the  regional  balance. 

Japan,  too.  which  has  become  an  econom- 
ic superpower,  is  now  able  to  provide  for 
much  of  its  own  defense.  Japan  is  more 
easily  defended  than  Europe— it  can  be  done 
largely  with  naval  and  air  forces,  which 
we'll  probably  keep  there  anyway.  But  we 
don't  need  conventional  land  forces  there. 

And,  while  we're  on  the  general  subject, 
and  in  the  same  general  area,  we  should  also 
let  South  Korea  take  care  of  its  own  defense 
needs. 

Use  our  allies  more 

And.  we  should  work  more  closely,  more 
often,  with  our  allies.  A  cardinal  tenet  of  all 
international  actions  of  ours— military,  po- 
litical or  economic— should  be:  don't  act  uni- 
laterally. 

This  does  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should 
never,  ever,  act  alone— although,  frankly,  I 
can't  think  of  an  instance  where  we  really 
ought  to  when  no  one  else  will  Join  in  with 
us. 

But,  we  should  offer  to  support  our  allies 
and  friends  Instead  of  acting  unilaterally.  In 
Nicaragua,  for  example,  we  should  have  said 
to  the  democratic  nations  of  Latin  America: 
you  know  as  well  as  we— probably  much 
better— what  needs  to  be  done,  and  how  to 
do  it;  and.  in  any  case,  it  affects  you  and 
your  vital  Interests  much  more  than  it  does 
ours— so  let  us  know  how  we  can  help  you; 
we'll  support  whatever  it  is  you  want  to  do. 

There  are  lots  of  countries  all  around  the 
world  which  share  our  goals  and  concerns, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  always  has  to 
be  the  U.S.  who  takes  the  lead  and,  often, 
tries  to  do  it  by  itself.  If  there's  something 
that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  pro- 
tecting freedom  or  spreading  democracy,  we 
should  work  hard  at  convincing  our  allies 
that  action  should  be  undertaken  by  all  of 
us.  in  concert,  to  effect  the  outcome  we 
desire.  If  it's  worth  doing,  and  if  it  should  be 
done,  there  should  be  others  who  will  Join 
In  the  enterprise.  If  we  go  it  alone,  the 
burden  falls  entirely  ut>on  ourselves— and 
the  chance..-  of  success  dwindle  considerably. 
Stop  acting  as  polKeman  to  the  toorld 

Along  the  same  lines,  we  should  stop 
acting  as  policeman  to  the  world.  No  one 
asked  us  to  do  it.  but  we've  been  In  the  habit 
for  quite  some  time  of  thinking  that  we 
have  to  worry  about,  and  react,  to  every- 
thing, everywhere.  One  of  the  lessons  we 
should  have  learned  by  now  is  that  there's 
no  need  to  worry  about  every  development 
that  is  occurring  in  the  world;  most  are  of 
no  real  importance  to  us. 

What  happens  in  South  Yemen,  in  Nicara- 
gua, in  Ethiopia,  or  in  Angola,  for  instance, 
and  to  take  some  recent  examples,  is  not  of 
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great  concern  to  our  security  or  our  well- 
being. 

In  fact,  in  today's  world,  few  events 
abroad  can  affect  America's  core  security. 
The  United  States  should  not  be  Indifferent 
to  overseas  developments,  but  we  can  afford 
to  react  to  them  with  far  more  deliberation, 
and  restraint,  than  we  have  in  recent  years. 
We  should  rule  out  unilateral  military 
intervention  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless 
there  are  obvious,  compelling,  and  overrid- 
ing reasons  for  making  an  exception  to  that 
rule. 

In  general,  we  should  not  use  force  except 
to  defend  ourselves  and  our  allies.  In  the 
not-too-dlstant  past,  that  might  have  sound- 
ed almost  trite— certainly  obvious.  But,  after 
the  past  couple  of  decades,  it's  a  concept  we 
should  return  to. 

That's  not  being  Isolationist— it's  being 
sensible,  practical,  aware  of  our  limitations 
and,  in  the  final  analysis,  more  effective  and 
successful  when  we  do  need  to  act  on  the 
world  stage. 

Use  the  U.N.  more 
We  should  use  the  U.N.  more.  In  fact,  it's 
had  a  number  of  recent  successes:  in  Af- 
ghanistan, in  negotiating  an  end  to  the 
Iran-Iraq  War.  and  In  sponsoring  the  ac- 
cords concerning  Angola  and  Namibia.  And 
recently,  the  Secretary  General  launched  a 
peace  initiative  to  end  the  war  for  control  of 
the  Western  Sahara  between  Morocco  and 
the  Algerian-backed  Polisario  guerrilla 
movement.  ^     ^, 

The  tr.N.  is  only  as  effective  as  the  big 
powers  aUow  it  to  be.  Fortunately,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  now  using  it  in  order  to  extricate 
themsdves,  without  losing  face,  from  in- 
volvement in  regional  wars  that  Moscow  no 
longer  Judges  to  be  in  its  interest.  We 
should  use  it  more  ourselves  for  the  same 
useful  function:  to  take  on  the  burdens  of 
solving  some  regional  and  Third  World  dis- 
putes without  getting  ourselves  drawn  in 
unilaterally— which  always  makes  it  diffi- 
cult and  costly  to  pull  out. 

As  the  reduction  of  Cold  War  tensions 
opens  the  way  to  making  the  U.N.  more  ef- 
fective, and  as  global  issues  come  increasing- 
ly to  center  stage,  presenting  monumental 
challenges  to  all  the  nations  of  the  planet, 
the  need  and  desirabUlty  of  using  the  U.N. 
as  a  focus  of  attention  and  an  instrument  of 
action  in  many  of  these  areas  is  self-evident. 
Take  a  thouohtful  look  at  our  military 
commitments 
Lastly,   these   changes   that   have   taken 
place  in  the  world— and  our  budget  situation 
here  at  home— suggest  that: 

We  rethink  our  policy  objectives  around 
the  world,  and  the  military  force  structure 
necessary  to  implement  them. 

That  we  must  develop  a  defense  strategy 
that  U  affordable  and  realistic;  and  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  extend  U.S.  commit- 
ments abroad  at  a  time  when  we  are  strate- 
gically and  economically  overextended. 

Mr.  Reagan's  military  buUdup  was  con- 
ducted without  a  coherent  overaU  strategy, 
and  It  has  left  our  country  with  weapons 
programs  we  cannot  afford  to  complete.  For 
several  years.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  had  the  easy  job  of  presiding 
over  a  virtually  unlimited  growth  in  all 
areas  of  military  spending.  The  new  Secre- 
tary Mr.  Tower,  along  with  the  Congress, 
now  faces  some  extraordinarily  difficult  and 
painful  budget-cutting  decisions,  such  as 
these,  to  name  Just  two: 

Do  we  go  ahead  with  our  current  plans  to 
buy  a  fleet  of  B-2  Stealth  bombers  at  $800 
million  apiece:  could  the  $80  bUlion  total 
cost  be  better  spent  elsewhere— or  saved? 


Do  we  need  so  many  people  in  our  armed 
forces?  Under  an  Administration  that  was 
perhaps  more  likely  than  most  others  to  use 
force,  we  only  called  on  our  military  four 
times  in  the  last  eight  years— to  invade  Gre- 
nada, bomb  Libya,  for  the  peacekeeping  mis- 
sion in  Lebanon,  and  to  protect  the  tankers 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  If  these  are  the  kinds 
of  uses  to  which  we  are  likely  to  continue  to 
put  our  military  forces,  we  must  ask:  do  we 
need  to  keep,  at  enormous  cost,  more  than 
2.1  million  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces  in  peacetime? 

in 
Well,  those  are  all  important  issues,  but  as 
the  many  changes  in  the  world  that  I  spoke 
of  earlier  allow  us  to  reexamine  and  re- 
evaluate many  of  these  current  concerns 
and  policies,  they  also  afford  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  focus  our  attention  on  a  number  of 
mostly  new  issues  and  problems  that  al- 
ready have  a  major  impact  on  our  own  secu- 
rity and  well-being— or  likely  will  In  the 
near  future. 

Let  me  talk  briefly  about  five  of  these 
principal  threats  to  our  vital  national  inter- 
ests that  President  Bush  and  Congress 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  and  concen- 
trating on— and  make  a  few  suggestions 
about  how  we  might  respond  to  them. 

The  first  of  them  is  quite  traditional  and 
familiar;  the  others  somewhat  less  so.  But 
they  all,  I  think,  require  our  serious  atten- 
tion. 

U.S.-Soviet  relatioru 
I  believe  we  should  start  with  what,  quite 
rightly,  has  long  been  considered  the  most 
obvious  threat— the  Soviet  Union. 

We  can  and  should  be  hopeful  about  our 
improving  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R:  we 
should  encourage  the  continuing  openness, 
democratization,  and  change  there. 

But  I  think  it  is  useful  to  keep  reminding 
ourselves  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  only 
nation  on  earth  that  can  physically  destroy 
us  as  a  viable  society  and  as  a  nation  should 
it  ever  decide  to  do  so.  If  the  Soviets  sudden- 
ly decided  right  now  to  send  their  missiles 
oiir  way.  all  of  us  here  in  Los  Angeles  would 
be  dead  thirty  minutes  from  now.  and  so 
would  tens  of  millions  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. No  one  else  in  the  world  has  the 
means  to  inflict  that  kind  of  devastation— 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  sizable  amount  of 
devastation  upon  us. 

It  has  always  been  highly  unlikely  that 
the  Soviets  would  do  so— if  for  no  other 
reasoA  than  the  fact  that  they  know  that 
we  would  destroy  them  in  return— and  it  is 
even  less  likely  now,  with  all  that  is  going 
on  over  there.  But  the  potential  threat  and. 
more  importantly,  the  ability,  remains— and 
it  behooves  us  to  continue  to  be  firm, 
strong,  patient,  and  persistent  in  our  efforts 
to  bring  our  long-time  rivalry  under  as 
much  constraint  and  control  as  possible. 

And  that  means,  1  think,  pursuing  more 
actively  and  intelligently  than  we  have  so 
far,  much  larger  reductions  in  conventional 
forces  in  Europe  even  than  Mr.  Gorbachev 
has  unilaterally  announced.  It  also  means 
pursuing  more  seriously  than  we  have  a  bal- 
anced and  verifiable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  desUbiUzlng.  first-strike  nuclear 
weapons  in  each  nation's  arsenal,  and  an  en- 
forceable treaty  banning  weapons  in  space— 
and,  thus,  a  reappraisal  of  how  we  should 
structure  and  pursue  our  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative— or  Star  Wars— programs. 

Bi4r.  Gorbachev  has  pledged,  without  any 
reciprocal  action  by  the  West,  to  cut  Soviet 
forces  by  about  10  percent  within  two  years 
and,  beyond  that,  to  convert  them  from  an 
offensive  to  a  defensive  posture. 


The  U.S.S.R.  will  have  a  significant  advan- 
tage in  offensive  wea[>ons  in  Europe  even 
after  Mr.  Gorbachev's  proposed  cuts.  Still,  it 
is  notable  that  he  says  he  will  withdraw- 
and  dist>and— some  of  the  most  threatening 
of  these  forces,  including  six  tank  divisions 
deployed  in  E^t  Germany,  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia,  together  with  artillery  and 
combat  aircraft. 

But  no  unilateral  actions  can  substitute 
for  negotiations  for  a  new  security  system  In 
Europe.  We  should  seek  with  the  Soviets  to 
establish  a  wide  corridor  along  the  central 
front  from  which  the  most  provocative 
weapons  on  both  sides— tanks,  armored  per- 
sormel  carriers,  attack  helicopters  and  artil- 
lery delivery  systems— would  be  removed. 
Such  an  initiative  would  make  accidental 
conflict  unlikely,  and  successful  premeditat- 
ed attack  virtually  impossible.  It  could  lead 
to  a  radical  reduction  of  the  chances  of  war 
in  Europe  by  lowering  political  tensions 
there.  And  it  would  bolster  Western  Eu- 
rope's military  security  by  reducing  the  size 
of  the  Soviet  army  and  moving  it  hundreds 
of  miles  to  the  east  of  its  ciurent  positions, 
thus  transforming  Eastern  Europe  Into  a 
protective  buffer  between  Western  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  should  also  explore  additional  ways  in 
which  we  can  work  closely  with  the  Sovi- 
ets—perhaps our  Joint  co-guarantor  status 
with  Afghanistan  offers  a  precedent  for  co- 
operative action  In  some  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

And.  of  course,  there  are  many  additional 
areas  where  we  should  recognize,  and  work 
together  to  resolve,  our  growing  number  of 
common  Interests  and  concerns:  terrorism, 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
environmental  problems  of  all  sorts. 

Our  current  relationship  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  with  less  emphasis  on  arms  and 
more  on  diplomacy  and  cooperation,  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  to  address  these  con- 
cerns far  more  effectively  than  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  before. 

So,  although,  a  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, according  to  the  polls,  now  believe 
that  the  Soviets  are  a  minor  threat,  or  no 
threat  at  all,  we  would  be  wise  to  continue 
worrying  about  them  until  and  unless  there 
are  some  fundamental,  irreversible  changes 
in  their  system. 

But  we  should  worK  with  Mr.  Gorbachev 
and  help  him  as  best  we  can.  because  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  avoid  seeing  him  replaced  by 
either  a  hack  or  an  Ideologue  who  might 
engage  In  military  adventures  to  distract  at- 
tention from  the  increasing  weakness  of  the 
economy:  because  we  want  to  encourage 
greater  freedom  for  the  countries  of  East- 
em  Europe;  and  because  there  can  be  no 
long-term  stability  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Third  World  unless  the  Sovi- 
ets cooperate. 

And,  because  it  is  as  important  for  us,  as  it 
Is  for  the  Soviets,  to  end  the  Cold  War  once 
and  for  all. 

Federal  budget  and  trade  deficits 
Foremost  among  the  other  major  threats 
to  our  national  well-being,  and  likely  a 
much  more  Immediate  danger  to  us  than 
the  Russians,  are  our  enormous  budget  and 
trade  deficits.  These  deficits— and  the  mas- 
sive debt  that  has  accumulated  as  a  result  of 
them— are  sapping  our  economic  strength, 
threatening  o\ii  economic  stability,  and 
guaranteeing  declining  living  standards  for 
Americans  in  the  future.  They  keep  us  from 
Investing  adequate  amounts  in  our  own 
economy  and  in  necessary  human  resources 
here  at  home,  and  they  keep  us  from  com- 
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petinc  iiMiwifiinr  in  interdependent  world 
markets.  They  are  alio  placing  an  Increasing 
amount  of  power  to  Influence  American  eco- 
nomic policies  In  the  hands  of  foreign  inves- 
tors. 

In  their  recent  report  entitled  "American 
Agenda,"  foimer  Presidents  Oerald  Ford 
and  Jtanmy  Carter  began  with  this  observa- 
tion: "The  ability  of  the  U.S.  government  to 
get  control  over  the  federal  budget  is  funda- 
mental to  effective  VS.  foreign  policy. 
American  credibility  abroad  will  stand  or 
fall  on  whether  the  President  and  Congress 
can  make  difficult  decisions  at  home." 

Tbey  went  on  to  say:  "We  are  convinced 
that  the  T3&.  budget  deficit  and  the  deficit 
In  the  »^'-~^  of  trade  are  issues  that  are 
fundamental  to  the  U.S.  ability  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  any  of  these  foreign  policy 
(Hrt>blems.  If  we  try  to  negotiate  with  our 
Western  allies  on  foreign  policy  issues  with- 
out first  having  taken  serious  sctlon  to  deal 
with  the  VA.  budget  and  trade  imbalances, 
we  wQl  begin  from  a  position  of  weakness. 
Our  allies,  we  believe,  will  pay  substantially 
lev  attention  to  our  appeals  and  proposals 
if  we  have  not  first  made  it  clear  what  the 
VS.  Intends  to  do  about  the  twin  American 
deficits  In  budget  and  trade." 

The  belief  that  a  strong  and  healthy  econ- 
omy at  home  is  the  most  important  compo- 
nent of  tntemational  Influence  and  power  is 
not  a  new  one.  President  Dwight  Eisenhow- 
er, perhaps,  made  the  point  most  strongly. 
Economic  strength,  he  said,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  military  power.  Americans  must  be 
careful  that  their  foreign  policy  objectives 
do  not  become  so  excessive  that  pursuing 
them  ends  up  destroying  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  America's  economic  and  political 
Institutions. 

And.  fortunately,  these  views  are  shared 
by  President  Bush  and  bis  economic  advi- 
sors, who  believe  that  bis  administration 
must  Immediately  confront  these  twin  defi- 
cits. 

But  the  fiscal  situation  facing  the  new 
President,  and  the  country,  is  truly  daunt- 

inr 

1.  Our  annual  budget  deficits  since  1982 
have  averaged  three  times  as  much  as  the 
highest  single  yearly  deficit  before  1981; 

3.  Our  total  national  debt  has  risen  from 
$930  billion  to  $3.7  trillion  in  Just  eight 
years  and  two  months— this  means  that  in 
Just  eight  years  we  have  tripled  the  total 
amount  of  debt  it  took  us  nearly  200  years 
to  accumulate,  from  the  first  year  of  George 
Washington's  administration  through  the 
fourth  year  of  Jimmy  Carter's  administra- 
tion: 

3.  This  year  our  annual  interest  payments 
on  the  national  debt  exceed  $160  billion— 
15%  of  our  budget.  That  means  that  15%  of 
the  money  our  government  spends  this  year 
cannot  be  used  for  buying  anything  (de- 
fense, health  care,  social  security). 

4.  And.  the  D.S.  has  been  transformed 
from  the  world's  largest  creditor  nation  to 
the  world's  largest  debtor  in  Just  six  years. 

I  won't  fH«niit«  the  fiscal  situation  further 
except  to  tell  you  what  you  already  know: 
the  truth  Is,  there  is  no  way  to  close  the 
$165  billion  gap  between  spending  and  reve- 
nues without  some  new,  or  higher  taxes— 
and  I  hope  BIr.  Bush,  however  reluctantly, 
comes  to  that  conclusion  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  these  deficit  problems— however 
one  feels  about  their  solutions— do  have  a 
great  effect  on  this  nation's  ability  to  con- 
tinue as  the  preeminent  world  power,  and  a 
limiting  effect  on  U.S.  foreign  and  defense 
policy  options. 

And.  any  serious  effort  to  preserve  our  In- 
fluence and  our  position  in  the  world  thus 


requires  a  solution  to  our  fiscal  problems 
here  at  home— and  that  means  some  addi- 
tional taxes. 

TTiinf  florid  debt 

Even  as  our  domestic  fiscal  crisis  requires 
our  immediate  attention,  it  Is  also  very 
much  in  our  own  interest  to  help  solve  the 
crushing  debt  problems  that  many  Third 
World  countries,  especially  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, now  face. 

Much  of  the  debt  incurred  by  developing 
countries  during  the  19706  was  not  used  to 
build  factories  or  buy  new  equipment,  which 
would  have  supported  new  economic  activity 
and  generated  income  for  these  nations.  In- 
stead, some  was  squandered  by  military  re- 
gimes, which  have  since  been  replaced  by 
democratic  governments:  some  was  used  to 
cover  up  balance-of-payment  deficits  cre- 
ated by  ill-conceived  economic  policies:  and 
much  of  the  money  wais  shipped  out  of  the 
borrowing  countries  by  wealthy  business- 
men and  has  been  earning  for  these  individ- 
uals tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  interest  in 
foreign  (often  U.S.)  bank  accounts. 

The  debt  has  drained  the  resources  that 
are  desperately  needed  for  investment  in 
new  plants  and  infrastructure.  During  this 
decade,  these  nations  have  been  mired  in  re- 
cession: unemployment  Is  up,  average 
income  is  below  1981  levels,  and  Inflation 
has  ravaged  the  savings  of  the  middle  class 
and  reduced  living  standards  across  the 
board. 

Since  1983.  Latin  America  nations  have 
paid  out  $150  billion  Just  in  interest  on  their 
foreign  debt.  Last  year  alone  these  nations 
sent  an  estimated  $31  billion  in  interest  pay- 
ments to  richer  countries.  This  transfer  of 
such  enormous  amounts  of  money  consti- 
tutes a  massive,  perverse  redistribution  of 
income  from  the  poor  to  the  rich  of  the 
world,  and  represents  a  new  and  significant 
restraint  on  Third  World  development. 

New  loans  have  helped  many  of  the  coun- 
tries keep  up  their  interest  payments,  but 
there  has  generally  not  been  enough  left 
over  for  new  investments  that  would  help 
their  economies  grow.  Our  own  budget  defi- 
cits, which  have  driven  up  interest  rates 
internationally,  have  greatly  exacerbated 
the  problems  these  nations  have  had  in 
servicing  their  debts. 

Our  own  economy  has  been  hurt  by  this 
debt.  too.  Because  of  the  austerity  programs 
required  to  be  undertaken  by  Latin  govern- 
ments to  reform  their  economies  and  enable 
them  to  make  Interest  payments  on  their 
debts,  they  have  had  much  less  money  with 
which  to  buy  imports  from  the  IJnited 
States— normally  their  principal  supplier  of 
manufactured  and  agricultural  g(X>ds.  Latin 
America  used  to  buy  30%  of  all  U.S.  exports: 
now  that's  down  by  almost  half.  Thus,  their 
debt  problem  has  had  a  doubly  negative 
effect  on  us:  it  has  deprived  U.S.  manufac- 
turers and  farmers  of  much-needed  markets, 
thus  costing  us  two  million  Jobs  here  in  the 
United  States:  and  it  has  contributed  great- 
ly to  our  own  enormous  trade  deficit. 

From  a  foreign  policy  perspective,  perhaps 
the  most  important  consequence  of  this 
debt  crisis  is  the  threat  it  poses  to  the  most 
hopeful  developments  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  during  the  past 
decade— the  growing  number  of  nations  that 
have  turned  to  democratic  government.  New 
democracies  have  replaced  military  dictator- 
ships in  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  elsewhere— 
but  national  elections  are  coming  up  for 
seven  Latin  debtor  nations  in  the  next  two 
years,  and  opposition  candidates  are  tempt- 
ing voters  with  promises  of  radical  action  to 
get    out    from    under    the    debt    squeeze. 


Mexico,  its  election  past,  but  its  future  un- 
certain, warrants  special  concern.  If  the  po- 
litical advances  of  recent  years  are  to  be 
preserved  and  consolidated.  Latin  American 
economies  must  begin  to  grow  again— to  give 
their  people  some  hope  of  improved  living 
conditions  and  a  better  future. 

Achieving  economic  growth,  and  maintain- 
ing political  stability  in  this  hemisphere  will 
reqiilre,  in  one  form  or  another.  Implement- 
ing an  agreed-upon  plan  for  reducing  both 
the  principal  amount  of  this  debt,  and  the 
crushlngly  large  annual  cost  of  paying  inter- 
est on  it. 

The  industrialized  nations  of  the  world 
should  start  immediately  to  have  their  fi- 
nance and  treasury  officials  work  together 
and  estimate  an  appropriate  current  dis- 
count value  for  each  Third  World  nation's 
debt,  and  then,  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  negotiate  Interest  rate 
relief  or  a  combination  of  interest  rate  relief 
and  principal  forgiveness  between  the 
debtor  and  creditor  countries  and  the  lend- 
ing institutions. 

They  should  also.  In  the  meantime,  reach 
an  agreement  to  reduce  the  interest  pay- 
ments of  these  debtor  nations  by  as  much  as 
$20  billion  a  year— about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  annual  net  payments  they  have  been 
making  in  recent  years. 

I  certainly  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  all 
Third  World  debt  should  be  written  off:  I 
am  saying  that  we  must  finally  acknowledige 
what  everyone  already  knows— that  many  of 
the  loans  will  never  be  repaid.  The  sooner 
we  admit  that,  and  begin  helping  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  hemisphere  get  out  from  under 
these  uncupportable  burdens,  the  sooner 
the  enormous  threats  that  this  continuing 
debt  crisis  carries  with  it,  to  their  well-being 
and  to  ours,  will  be  resolved. 

Enem  dependence  and  vxUnerabUity 

A  fourth  obvious,  and  growing,  threat  to 
our  national  well-being  and  security  is  our 
increasing  reliance  on  imported  oil. 

Just  three  years  ago,  we  Imported  27%  of 
the  oU  we  use.  Now  we're  importing  more 
than  40%  and,  by  the  early  1990's.  if  present 
trends  continue,  we  will  be  Importing  over 
half  the  oU  we  use— a  much  higher  propor- 
tion, incidentally,  than  that  which  triggered 
our  energy  crises  of  the  1970's,  bringing  not 
Just  the  inconvenience  of  long  gas  lines,  but 
also  two  serious  recessions,  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  worst  period  of  inflation  in 
American  history.  If  we  want  to  avoid  a  very 
dangerous,  very  threatening  economic  crisis 
that  we  know  will  come  some  time  in  the 
next  few  years,  then  we  must  begin  to  re- 
verse this  growing  dependence  on  foreign 
oU. 

Oil  Imports  are  rising  rapidly  because 
prices  are  so  low  that  Americans  no  longer 
have  any  incentive  to  conserve.  Gasoline,  in 
fact,  is  cheaper  now,  in  real  terms,  than  at 
any  time  since  Americans  began  driving. 

So  we  clearly  need  to  re-establish  some 
economic  Incentives  to  conserve  oil,  and  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  do  that  is  to  tax  gasoline 
at  a  higher  rate.  We  ought  to  phase  in  a  50- 
cent  increase  in  the  federal  gasoline  tax,  by 
raising  it  10  cents  a  year  for  five  years. 

Raising  the  price  of  gasoline  through  a 
higher  tax  would  give  people  an  incentive  to 
buy  more  fuel-efficient  cars,  and  to  use  car- 
pools  and  mass  transit  where  possible.  But 
cutting  consumption  of  gasoline,  a  higher 
gas  tax  would  reduce  the  need  to  Import  so 
much  oil. 

Lowering  U.S.  demand  for  imported  oil 
would  also  reduce  our  trade  deficit.  Oil  ac- 
counts for  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  trade 
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imbalance,  so  cutting  demand  for  Just  this 
one  commodity  would  greatly  reduce  the 
total  amount  of  money  we  send  overseas. 
And,  phasing  in  a  60-cent-a-gallon  tax  would 
put  us  on  a  path  toward  a  balanced  budget 
faster  than  any  other  single  measiu«  that 
anyone  is  seriously  considering.  Since  each 
penny  per  gallon  of  tax  raises  about  $1  bil- 
lion a  year,  this  proposal  would  slash  our 
def Icito  by  an  enormous  $50  billion  annually 
once  it  is  fully  Implemented. 

By  reducing  our  trade  and  budget  deficite, 
we  would  also  be  ensuring  lower  Inflation, 
lower  interest  rates,  less  unemployment  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

If  we  do  nothing  to  curb  our  growing 
demand  for  imported  oU,  the  cost  of  gaso- 
line will  go  up  because  oil  supplies  will  de- 
cline. We  could  soon  be  paying  $2  or  $3  dol- 
lars a  g^on  or  more,  as  foreign  oil  produc- 
ers increase  their  control  over  the  world  oil 
market  and  are  again  able  to  raise  their 
prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  gas  will  in- 
crease modestly  and  gradually  If  we  raise 
the  gas  tax,  but  we  will  have  lowered  our 
demand  for  oU  and  kept  foreign  producers 
from  raising  their  prices.  We  will  pay  a  little 
more  for  gasoline,  but  we  will  pay  the  entire 
extra  cost  to  ourselves,  ensuring  that  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  that  would  other- 
wise be  sent  abroad  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the 
OPEC  oil  chiefs  are  instead  put  to  use  here 
at  home. 

Finally,  since  a  higher  gasoline  tax  would 
reduce  auto  emissions.  It  would  help  solve 
two  of  the  moat  pressing  environmental 
problems  we  face:  air  pollution,  and  the 
build-up  of  carbon  dioxide  In  the  atmos- 
phere—which Is  believed  to  be  the  main  con- 
tributor to  the  global  warming  phenome- 
non. 

A  higher  gasoline  tax  is  by  no  means  a 
cure-all  for  the  vast  array  of  economic  and 
environmental  problems  our  nation  faces. 
But  no  other  single  measure  can  ease  so 
many  major  problems  without  creating  new 
administrative  burdens  or  causing  serious 
hardship. 

Thus,  simply  raising  this  tax  may  be  as 
important,  and  as  effective,  a  step  as  we  can 
take  to  protect  a  sizeable  number  of  our 
major  national  Interesto. 

EnviTxynmental  and  population  problems 

A  last  area  of  concern  which,  fortunately, 
is  rapidly  gaining  increasing  political  sup- 
port, are  the  myriad  environmental  prob- 
lems which  have  been  bursting  upon  the 
public   consciousness   the    past   couple   of 

VCftTS. 

In  the  past,  we  viewed  the  protection  of 
our  environment  largely  as  a  domestic 
matter  we  sought  to  control  pollution  in 
the  air  and  water,  regulate  hazardous 
chemicals,  and  protect  our  forests  and  park- 
lands.  There's  still  much  to  be  done  In  those 
areas,  but  increasingly,  the  most  serious  en- 
vironmental problems  we  face  are  interna- 
tional In  scope— and  wlU  require  interna- 
tional cooperation  to  solve. 

Among  the  major  environmental  issues  we 
must  begin  to  address  in  earnest  are  the  ac- 
celerating depletion  of  the  life-protecting 
osone  layer,  global  warming,  or  the  so-called 
greenhouse  effect;  the  continuing  destruc- 
Uon  of  the  world's  tropical  forests;  the  in- 
creasingly difficult  and  cosUy  safe  disposal 
of  toxic  wastes;  and  the  devasUting  ef f ecto 
of  add  rain.  „    ,     , 

Broadly  speaking,  the  solutions  lie  in  in- 
dcaaioc  om  energy  efficiency  and  reducing 
waste.  »^""«"g  CFCs  and  other  destructive 
chemieala.  reforesting  the  earth,  and  con- 


trolling population  growth.  The  steps  we 
and  other  nations  need  to  take  will  not  be 
easy;  they  will  often  Involve  economic  dis- 
ruption and  changes  in  living  patterns. 

But  these  problems  threaten  life  itself 
throughout  the  world.  For  the  security  and 
well-being  of  Americans,  as  well  as  everyone 
else,  now  and  in  the  future,  worlilng  toward 
their  solution  must  be  made  a  central  goal 
of  our  nation's  foreign  policy.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  important  area  in  which  we  should 
offer  outopoken  leadership.  Nor  can  I  think 
of  any  effort  we  might  undertake  that 
would  reward  us  with  more  gratitude,  pres- 
tige, and  influence,  than  a  determined,  help- 
ful leading  role  by  the  United  SUtes  in  a 
world-wide  effort  to  tackle  these  problems 
in  a  serious  and  sustained  way. 

Finally,  on  this  same  general  topic,  I  want 
to  end  with  a  few  words  about  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  number  one  problem  of  the  20th 
century  and  beyond,  and  the  underlying 
cause  of  all  our  environmental  problems: 
the  growth  of  the  human  population. 

We  just  visited  last  month,  my  wife,  and  I, 
two  of  the  most  stable  and  well-run  nations 
of  Africa,  Kenya  and  Senegal.  Kenya  with  a 
population  of  23  million,  had  until  recently 
the  highest  birthrate  in  the  world  (over 
4%),  which  will  result  in  a  population  in 
excess  of  100  million  people  part-way 
through  the  next  century.  Senegal,  in  many 
respecto  the  most  politically  free  nation  of 
Africa,  has  a  3%  population  growth  rate 
and,  because  of  that,  and  despite  Ito  truly 
herculean  efforte  to  help  Ite  own  people,  is 
very  poor  and  getting  poorer. 

Mexico,  to  take  an  example  closer  to 
home,  had  27  million  people  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  has  83  million  today,  and  will 
have  V*  of  a  billion  people  by  the  middle  of 
the  next  century.  It  has  grave  economic 
problems:  a  massive  debt  that  cannot  be 
paid,  20%  unemployment,  and  50%  under- 
employment. We  here  in  the  United  SUtes 
already  feel  the  effecto,  of  course,  of  Mexi- 
co's inability  to  produce  jobs  for  Ite  people, 
but  the  more  serioxis  problems  of  political 
instability  that  skyrocketing  population 
growth  could  produce  would  have  a  truly 
massive  impact  on  us. 

Everywhere  you  look,  the  problem  is  the 
same.  The  populations  of  most  of  the  poor- 
est countries  of  the  world  are  now  doubling 
every  15  to  20  years.  If  these  countries 
cannot  meet  the  basic  needs  of  their  own 
people  today,  they  surely  will  be  much  less 
able  to  do  so  when  they  have  twice  as  many 
people  to  feed,  shelter,  educate,  and  provide 
Jobs  for  15  or  20  years  from  now. 

The  world's  strained,  and  over-exploited 
resources,  now  supporting  Just  over  five  bil- 
lion people,  will  have  to  sustain  life  for 
more  than  eight  billion  by  the  year  2025— 
that's  three  billion  more  people,  most  of 
them  desperately  poor,  in  just  36  years. 

This  rapid  growth  in  population  is  invari- 
ably taking  a  huge  toll  on  the  environ- 
ment—stripping foreste,  eroding  fragile  soU, 
and  polluting  and  then  exhausting  water 
supplies.  More  and  more  land  is  becoming 
desert,  and  tens  of  millions  of  people  are 
moving  each  year  to  increasingly  crowded 
urban  slums,  where  the  majority  will  live  in 
poverty  and  face  starvation,  creating  condi- 
tions that  will  Inevitably  lead  to  poUtical 
unrest. 

As  with  other  environmental  prcblems,  I 
believe  the  UJ3.  should  take  the  lead  in  ef- 
forto  to  reduce  worldwide  population 
growth.  One  good  way  to  start  would  be  to 
announce  that  we  will  end  all  bilateral  eco- 
nomic aid  to  developing  nations  (which  cur- 
rently totals  about  (4.6  billion  annually) 


and  offer  instead,  to  those  countries  that 
want  it  and  wUl  take  it,  substantial  amounte 
of  funding  for  family  planning  programs. 

In  addition,  we  would  take  $1  billion  a 
year  from  the  money  that  would  be  saved 
and  dedicate  it  to  a  crash  project  to  develop 
inexpensive,  effective,  and  easily  used  meth- 
ods of  contraception  that  would  be  especial- 
ly welcome  in  developing  countries,  where 
oral  contraceptives.  lUDs,  diaphrams,  and 
condoms  are  either  too  expensive,  are  re- 
jected for  cultural  reasons,  or  are  Ineffective 
because  they  require  health-care  services 
that  often  are  not  available. 

This  proposal  may  sound  overly  dramatic 
and  harsh,  but  I  believe  we  need  to  drama- 
tize the  problem— and  the  fact  that  we  feel 
so  strongly  about  it. 

In  reality,  ending  economic  assistance 
except  for  family  planning  is  not  nearly  so 
hard-hearted  as  It  might  seem,  because  the 
truth  Is,  our  current  aid  program  does  very 
little  good  in  a  world  where  a  great  amount 
needs  to  be  done.  Our  contribution  to  any 
individual  country  Is  relatively  small  and,  to 
be  blunt  about  it,  the  effect  upon  the  lives 
of  ito  people  Is  negligible.  That's  true  even 
where  our  aid  programs  are  the  largest.  The 
$134  million  worth  of  aid  we  sent  to  Bangla- 
desh this  year,  for  example,  translates  into 
about  $1  per  person  in  that  impoverished 
land,  and  no  one  believes  that  life  in  Ban- 
gladesh will  Improve  in  any  noticeable  way 
because  of  that  help. 

The  truth  is,  no  matter  how  much  aid  Is 
given  by  the  U.S.,  and  others,  developing 
countries  simply  cannot  solve  their  econom- 
ic problems  without  first  solving  their  popu- 
lation problems.  The  developing  countries 
themselves  know  there  is  no  hope,  unless 
they  can  control  the  growth  of  their  own 
populations. 

So,  we  should  simply  aimoxmce:  no  more 
economic  aid.  It  has  not  made  a  discemable 
difference;  It  has  not  made  a  dent  In  the 
problem— it's  like  pouring  money  down  a 
bottomless  pit.  But  if  you  would  like  family 
planning,  we  will  help  you. 

In  fact,  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  would  welcome  great- 
er family  planning  assistance.  Surveys  indi- 
cate that  half  of  the  married  women  in  de- 
veloping countries  (other  than  China)  do 
not  want  any  more  children;  millions  more 
would  like  to  delay  subsequent  births.  Fo- 
cusing the  world's  attention  on  the  popula- 
tion problem,  and  providing  a  much  greater 
amount  of  family  planning  assistance  would 
be,  without  question,  the  most  useful  and 
humanitarian  contribution  the  U.S.  could 
make  to  this  increasingly  crowded  world  in 
which  we  all  must  live. 

In  concluding,  let  me  recapitulate: 

With  the  advent  of  a  new  Administration, 
the  constralnto  of  our  budget  deficit  here  at 
home,  an  improvement  in  the  behavior  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  in  our  relations  with  them, 
and  with  a  series  of  hopeful  and  improving 
situations  in  many  parto  of  the  world— this 
is  a  good  and  appropriate  time  to  re-evalu- 
ate the  foreign  policy  imperatives  that  face 
us  for  the  remainder  of  this  century. 

All  of  these  changes  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  change  the  emphasis  of  how  we  deal 
with  our  foreign  policy  problems,  and  to  rec- 
ognize, and  come  to  grips,  with  problems 
that  may  be  of  greater  concern  to  our  real 
security  and  well-being  over  the  long  run 
than  the  East- West  issues  with  which  we 
have  so  long  been  obsessed. 

I  hope  we  seize  the  opportunity  and  get  to 
work  on  these  problems  quickly,  in  a  serious 
and  intelligent  way.* 
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GORBACHEV-CASTRO  SUMMIT 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  Gorbachev-Castro  summit  pro- 
vided the  backdrop  for  a  classic 
human  Interest  story. 

But  the  story  had  little  to  do  with 
scripted  hugs,  handshakes,  gestures  of 
friendship  or  warmed  over  antl-U.S. 
rhetoric  between  the  two  Communist 
leaders. 

Rather,  the  most  significant  human 
Interest  story  concerned  a  37-year-old 
Cuban  medical  doctor  who  studied  at 
the  University  of  California-Berkeley, 
and  wanted  to  bring  freedom  to  his 
hcmieland. 

Dr.  Samuel  Martinez  Lara  was  ar- 
rested twice  in  6  days  by  Fidel  Castro's 
government  for  what  was  called  antl- 
govemment  actions. 

In  the  predawn  hours  before  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  was  to  address  the 
Cuban  National  Assembly  Tuesday. 
Lara  and  up  to  11  others  were  Jailed 
for  planning  a  human  rights  rally  to 
alert  Gorbachev  to  human  rights 
abuses  in  Cuba.  They  wanted  the 
Soviet  leader  to  encourage  Castro  to 
take  a  step  toward  a  more  open  society 
and  institute  some  of  the  same  re- 
forms that  the  Soviets  are  experienc- 
ing. 

Just  about  1  week  earlier,  Lara  and 
nine  others  were  arrested  for  distribut- 
ing a  two-page  newsletter  called 
"Franknen." 

Lara,  who  heads  the  Human  Rights 
Party  in  Cuba,  reminded  the  world 
last  week  that  deq>lte  the  gestures  and 
rhetoric  made  during  the  summit, 
Cuba  ranains  an  island  prison  void  of 
even  the  sllmest  light  of  freedom. 

Although  Gorbachev  has  voiced  con- 
cern for  Castro's  iron  rule,  his  failure 
last  week  to  match  his  words  with 
action  to  move  Cuba  toward  more  po- 
llUeal  freedoms  was  a  disappointment. 

Gorbachev  was  more  interested  in 
being  coadllatory  than  productive, 
saying  political  reform,  "is  not  a  uni- 
versal formula."  and  "our  solidarity 
dear  friends,  is  not  subject  to  dnnmi- 
■tantial  fluctuations." 

Castro  remained  adament  that  the 
kind  of  social,  political,  and  economic 
changes  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
seen  would  not  happen  to  his  country. 

"How  can  you  sukkmc  that  the  steps 
that  are  being  taken  in  the  Soviet 
Unkm  can  be  applied  to  Cuba,  and  vice 
vena?  AnycHie  can  see  that  this  is 
madnen."  Castro  said. 

Gorbachev's  laudatory  comments  to 
Castro  were  not  balanced  with  any 
meaningful  concrete  actions.  He  failed 
to  even  mention  the  existence  of  polit- 
ical priaonerB  although  Castro  contin- 
ues to  imprison  those  who  challenge 
his  absolute  rule. 

The  extensive  use  of  forced  labor 
camps,  psychiatric  wards  for  prisoners 
of  oonsdenoe.  and  the  imprisonment 
of  "plantados"— those  Cubans  catego- 
rised as  common  criminals  because 
they  refuse  to  subject  themselves  to 


Communist  indoctrination  while  in 
prison— are  a  part  of  Cuban  life. 

The  United  Nations  has  finally  come 
to  realize  that  the  continuous  flood  of 
information  coming  out  of  Cuba  re- 
garding human  rights  abuse  is  not  the 
product  of  anti-Castro  agitations  by 
the  United  States. 

The  United  Nations  released  a  400- 
page  report  in  February  that  docu- 
mented cases  of  torture,  disappear- 
ances, and  other  humsui  rights  viola- 
tions committed  by  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment last  year.  The  report  indi- 
cates that  the  Attorney  General  of 
Cuba  admitted  to  investigating  possi- 
ble mistreatment  of  7,607  prisoners 
from  January  to  September  1988. 

Twenty-two  prisoners  at  Combinado 
del  Este  spoke  of  tortures,  mock  exe- 
cutions, denial  of  medical  assistance 
and  other  inhumane  treatment.  In  sev- 
eral instances,  prisoners  were  forced  to 
dig  their  own  graves  before  l)eing  sub- 
ject to  mock  executions. 

The  Cuban  Government  promised 
the  Commission  that  there  would  be 
no  reprisals  against  witnesses,  and  yet 
over  30  people  who  aided  the  Commis- 
sion were  Jailed,  beaten  in  the  streets 
by  the  police,  or  fired  from  their  Jobs. 

These  findings  led  Ambassador  Ar- 
mando Valladares,  a  former  Cuban 
prisoner  for  22  years  and  our  repre- 
sentative to  the  UJi.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  to  conclude  that, 
"human  rights  abuses  are  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  Cuban  revolution." 

As  the  network  cameras  last  week 
focused  on  Havana's  beautiful  beach- 
es. Cuba  remained  a  floating  prison, 
and  Gorbachev's  trip  failed  to  change 
any  of  that. 

Television  coverage  of  summit  high 
drama  Juxti^xMed  agidnst  the  recent 
U.N.  report  merely  serves  to  highlight 
the  disparity  between  the  rhetoric  of 
Castro  and  Gorbachev  and  the  daily 
Ufe  under  Cuba's  tyrannical  political 
system. 

Cuban  subversion  of  Latin  American 
countries  is  now  stronger  than  ever. 
Youths  from  all  over  Latin  America 
still  receive  technical  training  off 
Cuba's  shores  on  the  Isle  of  Youth. 
Castro  has  hundreds  of  advisors  sta- 
tioned in  Nicaragua,  supports  the 
FMLN  in  El  Salvador,  and  continues 
to  allow  his  island  to  be  used  as  a  vaca- 
tion land  for  Latin  American  revolu- 
tionaries, drug  traffickers  and  terror- 
ists. 

Castro's  rhetoric  has  not  been  reas- 
suring either.  Two  months  ago  Castro 
said  that  even  those  within  the  party 
who  wanted  perestroika  and  glasnost 
"belong  with  dissidents  and  counter- 
revolutionaries." And  this  week  he  re- 
sponded to  reporters'  questions  about 
his  adventiuism  in  Central  America  by 
saying.  "That  question  is  out  of  order. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  nothing  to  say  about 
Cuba's  foreign  relations." 


Since  the  Soviet  Union  has  said, 
"Any  reduction  in  aid  (to  Cuba)  is  out 
of  the  question,"  it  is  up  to  the  United 
States  to  continue  helping  Cubans 
press  for  change  within  their  country. 

Pressure  cracks  are  forming  in 
Cuba's  Communist  structure  due  to 
United  States  economic  pressure,  ad- 
verse international  publicity  concern- 
ing human  rights  violations  and  Radio 
Marti  broadcasts.  Hopefully,  TV  Marti 
will  also  spread  the  message  of  free- 
dom into  Cuba. 

International  pressure  in  the  form 
of  the  recent  U.N.  report  on  the 
human  rights  conditions  in  Cuba,  and 
a  general  reform  movement  taking 
place  in  other  socialist  countries  will 
also  help  to  chip  away  at  Castro's  iron 
hold. 

Even  though  normalization  of  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  at  this  point  would  be  a  mistake, 
this  does  not  mean  we  should  take  a 
passive  role. 

I  recently  cosponsored  a  bill  to  beam 
TV  Marti  broadcasts  into  Cuba.  I  have 
also  introduced  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  Castro  regime  to  hold  free  and 
open  elections,  mirroring  the  demands 
of  several  informal  political  and 
human  rights  groups  inside  Cuba  who 
seek  democracy  for  their  country. 

And  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  last  week  I 
called  on  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee to  devote  at  least  one  commit- 
tee session  to  testimony  on  the  human 
rights  abuses  now  taking  place  in 
Cuba. 

The  message  of  freedom  is  the  mes- 
sage of  hope.  The  United  States  has  a 
unique  opportimity  to  spread  the  mes- 
sage of  freedom  to  an  oppressed 
people  Just  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

We  can  never  forget  that  the  human 
rights  abuses  in  Cuba  are  more  than 
statistics;  they  are  a  constant  remind- 
er that  pursuing  peace  in  foreign 
policy  is  not  enough.  We  must  pursue 
individual  freedoms.* 


HEAD  COACH  KERMTT  DAVIS 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
University  of  Idaho  Vandal  Basketball 
Team  has  more  than  met  everyone's 
expectations  this  year.  Their  new  head 
coach.  Kermit  Davis,  led  them  to  vic- 
tory in  the  Big  Sky  Conference  Tour- 
nament, ensuring  them  a  spot  in  the 
NCAA  championships. 

Kermit  was  hired  by  Idaho  last  year 
and.  at  29.  is  the  youngest  Division  I 
coach  in  the  country.  A  remarlcable 
man.  he  has  done  great  things  this 
year  for  the  team,  for  the  University 
of  Idaho,  and  for  the  community  of 
Moscow.  Originally  from  BCisslssippi, 
he  graduated  from  Mississippi  State  in 
1982  with  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
business  and  received  his  masters 
degree  in  education  in  1984. 
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As  an  alumnus  of  Idaho,  I  am 
thrilled  that  he.  his  wife  Betty,  and 
their  daughter  Allyson  have  chosen  to 
make  Moscow  their  home,  and  the 
Vandals  their  team.  I  would  also  like 
to  wish  them  all  of  the  luck  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  news- 
paper article  on  Kermlt  Davis  from 
the  Idaho  Statesman  be  entered  into 
the  Rbcord. 

The  article  follows: 
Datis  Brihgs  Carihg  Sttlx  to  U  or  I 
(By  Becky  Fault) 

TOOmnST  COACH  IH  DmSIOK  I  FIHDS  STTUt 
SXnrS  VAHDALS 

Uttle  things  can  make  a  big  difference  In 
one's  view  of  life.  Uttle  AUy  Davis  has  done 
that  for  Univeraity  of  Idaho  basketball 
coach  Kermlt  E>avls. 

On  the  few  occasions  when  the  Vandals 
lost  this  year,  knowing  that  his  baby  daugh- 
ter would  be  at  home  when  he  arrived  made 
the  long  trips  home  from  points  around  the 
West  seem  much  shorter. 

"It  does  put  a  lot  of  things  in  perspec- 
tive." said  Davis.  Idaho's  first-year  coach 
and.  at  29.  the  youngest  Division  I  coach  in 
the  country.  "I've  always  heard  my  Dad  and 
everybody  else  say  it.  It's  untieUevable.  You 
have  something  to  look  forward  to." 

AUy  Is  particularly  special  to  Davis  and 
his  wife.  Betty.  Ally  (short  for  Allyson)  was 
bom  with  Down's  syndrome,  but  the  most 
recent  progress  report  from  a  physician  in 
Seattle  is  that  she's  doing  great. 

"You've  got  to  adapt  to  all  situations." 
Davis  said.  "We  don't  really  see  it  as  a  chal- 
lenge but  a  lot  of  fun." 

People  see  the  Davlses  at  various  Special 
Olympics  events.  But  that  was  an  activity 
on  the  agenda  long  before  Ally  arrived.  It's 
a  passion  carried  with  him  from  Mississippi. 
As  for  his  work  with  the  handicapped,  it 
seems  to  suit  the  portrait  of  Davis  as  paint- 
ed by  those  close  to  him— that  of  a  caring, 
giving  man. 

"He's  doing  it  in  Kermit's  way,"  said  Dave 
Boling.  a  Spokesman  Review  sportswritcr 
who  covers  the  Vandals  for  the  Spokane 
newspaper,  "which  \a  understated  and  with- 
out any  flourish.  It's  not  for  personal  gain." 
It's  simply  that  Davis  loves  children. 
"I've  always  had  an  Interest  In  Special 
Olympics  and  what  they  stand  for,"  said 
Davis,  who  lias  been  chosen  as  the  speaker 
for  this  year's  closing  events  for  the  Idaho 
competitioiL  "Children  have  always  been  a 
great  Interest.  Even  before  Ally." 

For  iUly's  progress,  Davis  credits  Betty. 
Her  schedule  of  five  to  seven  hours  a  day 
doing  various  exercises,  reading  to  and  play- 
ing with  the  baby  has  made  the  difference, 
Davis  said. 

But  those  who  knew  Kermlt  Davis  say  it  is 
his  nature  to  pass  credit  around,  even 
though  he  has  been  an  equal  contributor. 
Maybe  that's  part  of  what  lias  endeared  the 
youthful  coach  to  school  administrators  and 
members  of  the  media  alike. 

"He's  Just  marvelous  to  deal  with,"  Boling 
said.  "He's  a  pretty  remarkable  guy.  You 
^MXk  about  how  young  he  is,  but  there's  a  lot 
of  maturity  there." 

That  Is  the  same  thing  Davis'  athletic  di- 
rector, Gary  Hunter,  says.  Hunter  was  new 
to  Idaho  when  Tim  Floyd  resigned  to  go  to 
New  Orleans  last  year  and  Davis  was  hired 
to  replace  him.  Himter  still  admits  that  the 
thought  of  a  28-year-old  head  basketbaU 
coach  at  the  Division  I  level  had  him  a  UtUe 
wonted. 


"It  took  me  Just  one  half  an  hour  of  being 
around  him,"  Hunter  said,  admitting  that 
his  fondness  for  Davis  started  with  the  first 
handshake.  "Not  one  single  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  chEuige  my  mind." 

Records  are  the  first  things  to  pop  into  an 
athletic  director's  mind  when  he  thinks  of 
his  head  coaches,  but  not  far  behind  are  a 
series  of  things  that  rank  right  up  there 
with  on-the-court  success.  And  all  those 
things  fall  Into  the  general  category  of  how 
the  coach  presents  himself  to  his  team  and 
the  community,  where  the  all-important 
boosters  are  hanging  on  every  action,  every 
word. 

"He's  very  mature  beyond  his  chronologi- 
cal age,"  Hunter  said.  "He  handles  himself 
with  our  students,  with  our  boosters,  our 
faculty,  our  staff  like  a  seasoned  veteran. 
"He's  always  up,  happy,  smiling." 
And  then  there  Is  the  Southern  drawl. 
"We  Just  love  that  drawl,"  Hunter  said, 
chuckling,  then  telling  of  how  Davis'  family 
teases  him  about  being  "Northemlzed"  be- 
cause of  a  noticeable  softening  of  his  Missis- 
sippi accent. 

For  all  that  maturity,  Kermlt  Davis  gets 
the  credit.  Kermlt  Davis  Sr.,  that  is. 

"I  grew  up  in  a  basketball  family,"  said 
Kermlt  Jr.,  whose  father  was  head  coach  at 
Mississippi  State  in  the  late  1970s. 

"Being  only  28  when  I  was  hired,  my  bas- 
ketball years  were  much,  much  older." 

Kermlt  Sr.  didn't  send  his  son  off  to  col- 
lege to  learn  how  to  be  a  coach.  He  knew 
the  youngster  had  seen  all  the  good  that 
goes  with  coaching,  that  he  knew  the  excite- 
ment of  winning,  that  he  had  felt  the  warm 
glow  of  the  spotlight.  But.  father  reminded 
son,  there  was  more,  much  more.  There 
were  long  hours  of  hard  practices,  there  was 
the  knot  in  your  stomach  as  you  worried 
over  a  game  to  come,  that  losing  can  leave 
you  blue. 

Davis  Just  nodded,  went  off  to  college, 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration, then  his  master's  In  teaching 
and  went  straight  to  coaching  at  Southwest 
Mississippi  Junior  College.  Colncldentally, 
Davis,  then  24,  was  the  youngest  Junior-col- 
lege coach  In  the  nation. 

"He  pointed  out  all  the  negative  things." 
Davis  said  of  his  father,  now  retired  as  a 
coach  but  not  far  from  the  action  as  a  rater 
of  Southeast  Conference  basketball  offi- 
cials. "He  felt  if  I  knew  all  those  things  and 
still  wanted  to  do  it.  he  was  comfortable 
with  it.  My  whole  family  was." 
Confortable  and  proud. 
As  proud  as  his  family  is  of  him,  Davis  is 
proud  of  the  Vandals,  who  have  exceeded 
his  expecUtlons  In  tying  for  the  Big  Sky 
Conference  title  and  being  considered  a  co- 
favorite  in  this  week's  post-season  tourna- 
ment. 

It  wasn't  that  he  ever  doubted  the  talent 
assembled  on  the  Moscow  campus;  he  was  a 
little  concerned  about  the  transition  from 
the  super-Intense  Floyd  to  his  more  relaxed 
style  of  handling  the  players. 

"Our  team  was  picked  to  do  pretty  well." 
Davis  said.  "Our  players  have  lived  up  to 
those  ext)ecUtions.  That's  kind  of  hard  for 
a  first-year  staff. 

"Maybe  the  difference  Is  Tim  got  his  point 
across  a  little  different  than  I  do.  Maybe 
I'm  a  little  softer-toned.  But  that's  personal- 
ities." 

As  it  is.  Kermlt  Davis'  personality  suits 
the  Vandals  and  Moscow  Just  fine.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  STATE  SENATOR 
JOHN  D'AMICO 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  good  friend. 
New  Jersey  State  Senator  John 
D'Amlco.  He  will  be  honored  as  "Man 
of  the  Year"  by  Congregation  Sons  of 
Israel  of  Asbury  Park,  at  a  dinner  on 
April  16,  1989. 

John  received  his  undergraduate 
edu<»tlon  at  Harvard  College  and  his 
Juris  doctor  from  Harvard  Law  School. 
In  1966  he  was  admitted  to  the  New 
Jersey  Bar  and  began  his  career  In  law 
as  a  law  clerk  with  the  Monmouth 
Coimty  Court  In  Freehold,  NJ. 

Prom  1967  imtll  1970  he  was  an  asso- 
ciate with  the  firm  of  Drazin,  War- 
shaw,  Auerbach  &  Rudnlck  in  Red 
Bank,  NJ.  He  was  also  a  volunteer 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  Jersey 
public  defender. 

In  1970  he  continued  his  legal  career 
at  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Co.  in  Newark,  NJ.  He  held  the  posi- 
tions of  attorney,  assistant  counsel,  as- 
sociate counsel,  counsel.  se(x>nd  vice 
president  and  became  counsel  in  1981. 

John  has  contributed  to  his  commu- 
nity over  the  years  by  participation  In 
community  service  as  a  member  of  the 
boards  of  the  Monmouth  County 
Chapters  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Salvation  Army.  He  has 
served  as  counsel  for  the  National  So- 
ciety to  Prevent  Blindness  of  New 
Jersey. 

In  addition.  John  has  devoted  time 
to  civic  activities  as  counsel  for  Citi- 
zens for  Transportation  Bonds,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Planning  Board  and  Board  of 
Social  Services.  He  was  director  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Shore  Com- 
muter Coalition  and  was  the  first 
Monmouth  County  representative  on. 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  North  Jersey 
TransiMrtation  Coordinating  CoimciL 

State  Senator  D'Amlco  began  his 
career  in  politics  in  1979  as  council- 
man of  the  Borough  of  Oceanport.  NJ. 
He  served  in  this  capacity  until  1984. 
He  was  elected  Monmouth  County 
freeholder  in  1983  and  reelected  to 
this  post  in  1986. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  John  closely  on  matters  affecting 
Monmouth  County  and  the  entire 
State  of  New  Jersey.  He  has  always 
been  there  to  lend  a  hand  and  to  help 
get  things  done.  It  Is  no  surprise  that 
he  was  selected  to  fill  the  State  senate 
seat  vacated  when  Congressman  Pal- 
lone  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  Based  on  John's  past 
accomplishments,  his  constituents  can 
be  sure  that  he  will  carry  on  a  tradi- 
tion of  good  service  and  commitment. 
Admired  by  family,  friends  and  col- 
leagues, I  extend  to  John  my  con- 
gratulations as  he  receives  the  "Man 
of  the  Year"  AwanL  He  is  a  most  de- 
serving recipient  and  I  wish  him  con- 
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tinued  success  and  happiness  In  the 
future.* 


UMI 


TOM  WHTTTAKER 

•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica is  a  land  in  which  anything  is  pos- 
sible, and  I  am  proud  to  stand  up 
today  and  speak  to  you  of  a  man  who 
does  not  know  of  the  word  impossible. 
This  is  a  man  who  has  not  only  made 
his  own  life  a  success,  but  is  also  an  In- 
spiration to  many  others.  Tom  Whitta- 
ker,  of  PocsteUo,  ID,  has  surmounted 
incredible  odds  to  attain  his  lifetime 
goal  which  at  one  time  must  have 
seemed  impossible  to  him  and  every- 
one else. 

Tom  is  climbing  Mount  Everest.  A 
dangerous  feat  the  majority  of  people 
would  never  attempt.  Tom,  however,  is 
not  only  attempting  it,  but  he  is  doing 
it  with  an  artificial  leg.  He  was  injured 
in  a  car  accident  10  years  ago  and  lost 
his  right  foot  as  a  result.  After  the  ac- 
cident, Tom  all  but  gave  up  hope  that 
he  would  ever  climb  E^^erest,  but, 
when  the  opportunity  arose,  he  took 
fuU  advanta«e  of  it,  refusing  to  allow 
his  disability  to  prevent  him  from  pur- 
suing his  lifelong  dream. 

This  man  is  a  hero  not  only  to  other 
handicapped  individuals,  but  also  to 
every  American  who  has  worked  for  a 
seemingly  impossible  goal  and  made  it. 
It  is  people  like  Tom  Whittaker  who 
make  America  great,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored that  he  is  from  my  home  State  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  en- 
closed  article   be   inserted   into   the 

RiCOBO. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Idaho  State  Journal,  liar.  21, 
1989] 

WHRTAKXa  RXADT  To  CLOO  EVKUST  WITH 

Hi-TkhPoot 
(By  Blnaya  Ouruacharya) 

Katmamdu.  Nkpal.— a  handicapped  Idaho- 
an  was  to  leave  Katmandu  Tuesday  In  an  at- 
tempt to  be  the  first  person  with  only  one 
foot  to  conquer  Mount  Everest,  the  world's 
highest  mountain. 

"For  seven  years  I  worked  with  disabled 
people  to  try  and  show  them  that  the  bar- 
riers are  more  sttitudlnal  than  physical  .  .  . 
(and)  Everest  is  my  chance  to  validate  ttils," 
Tom  Whittaker  said  In  an  Interview  prior  to 
his  departure. 

Whittaker.  40.  of  PocateUo.  aims  to  be  the 
first  man  with  an  artificial  foot  to  attempt 
to  climb  the  29.028-foot  peak  along  the 
Sino-Nepaleae  border.  Jeff  and  Kellie 
Rhoads  of  Inkom.  wUl  also  participate  in 
the  assault. 

Whittaker  and  members  of  the  American 
Everest  Expedition  wQl  begin  their  trek  to 
the  base  camp  at  the  bottom  of  Khumbu 
Olacter. 

The  group  plans  to  spend  a  few  days  aocli- 
■"«»««*"g  before  beginning  their  attempt  on 
the  world's  tallest  peak. 

Whittaker  lost  liis  right  foot  In  a  car  acci- 
dent 10  yean  ago  and  Is  equipped  with  a 
high-tech  artiftdal  foot. 

"I  know  I  wUl  have  some  disadvantage  .  .  . 
I  not  only  have  my  right  foot  missing  but 
also  my  Imee  cap."  Whittaker  said. 


"When  you  do  not  tiave  a  knee  cap  your 
quadrlcep  muscle  on  the  front  of  yoiv  thigh 
loses  30  percent  efficiency."  he  said.  "And 
having  an  artificial  limb  is  also  inefficient. 

Whittaker's  artificial  foot  helps  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  strength  by  storing 
energy  on  impact  and  releasing  the  energy 
as  his  weight  shifts  to  the  other  foot. 

Always  a  keen  mountaineer,  Whittaker 
spent  two  years  regaining  his  strength  after 
the  accident. 

When  one  of  the  expedition's  leaders, 
Karen  Pellerhoff  of  Boseman,  Mont.,  called 
Whittaker  to  ask  if  he  would  Join  the  expe- 
dition, he  eagerly  accepted. 

"I  was  very  excited  at  the  idea  as  after  my 
Injury  I  tiad  given  up  all  hopes  of  climbing 
in  the  massive  Himalayan  ranges,"  he  said. 
"I  realized  this  is  my  chance  of  a  lifetime.  I 
thought  that  lightning  does  not  strike  twice 
In  the  same  place." 

Before  his  injury,  Whittaker  was  an  out- 
door guide  for  raiting,  rock  climbing  and 
mountaineering. 

Pellerhoff,  who  twice  failed  in  attempts  to 
reach  the  summit,  said  she  helped  organize 
the  expedition  to  complete  an  "unfinished 
work." 

The  group  of  14  includes  six  UJS.  alpin- 
ists—four men  and  two  women— two  Swedes, 
two  Belgians,  two  Britons  and  two  New  Zea- 
landers.  All  are  experienced  mountaineers. 

The  team  Is  taking  the  traditional  South- 
east Ridge  route  pioneered  by  Sir  Edmund 
Hillary  and  Sherpa  Tenzing  Norgay  in  their 
first  conquest  of  Everest  35  years  ago.  Hilla- 
ry is  now  New  Zealand's  ambassador  to 
IndU  and  Nepal  in  New  DelhL 

His  34-year-old  son.  Peter  Hillary,  Is 
making  his  third  assault  on  Everest  as  a 
member  of  Pellerhoffs  expedition.  His  pre- 
vious tries  ended  In  failure.* 


THE  JOE  DOHERTY  CASE 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
before  you  today  regarding  the  ongo- 
ing case  of  Joseph  Patrick  Thomas  Do- 
herty.  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  who 
has  been  incarcerated  since  1983  in 
New  York  City. 

The  fact  that  a  decision  has  not 
been  made  in  his  case  is  appalling.  Mr. 
Doherty  has  been  imprisoned  through 
two  Presidential  administrations  and 
several  attorneys  general.  The  facts  in 
his  case  have  been  presented  many 
times  by  all  parties  concerned.  Surely, 
Mr.  President,  6  years  is  a  long  enough 
time  to  be  able  to  come  to  a  decision! 

I  Implore  the  Bush  administration 
and  Attorney  General  Thomburgh  to 
complete  a  final  review  and  demon- 
strate some  leadership  on  the  issue  of 
the  Joe  Doherty  case.  A  decision  is 
long  overdue!* 


RICHARD  GIBB.  PRESIDENT. 
UNIVERSITY  OP  IDAHO 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  great  man  who  has 
done  much  for  education  in  Idaho. 
University  of  Idaho  President  Richard 
Oibb  has  done  many  things  for  Idaho 
and  for  the  university  during  his  12- 
year  tenure  which,  unfortunately, 
ends  in  June. 

President  Oibb  has  instituted  many 
commendable  programs  at  the  Univer- 


sity of  Idaho,  including  an  honors  pro- 
gram, and  the  establishment  of  a  core 
curriculum.  His  influence  and  friend- 
ship as  president  will  be  missed,  but  at 
least  he  will  be  staying  at  the  universi- 
ty to  teach  agriculture  economics. 

I  would  like  to  thank  President  Gibb 
for  his  dedication  and  devotion  to  the 
University  of  Idaho,  and  to  wish  him 
the  best  of  \\Kk.  in  the  future.  As  an 
alumnus  of  Idaho,  it  is  rewarding  for 
me  to  have  seen  my  former  university 
in  such  capable  hands. 

I  request  that  the  enclosed  articles 
from  the  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune 
and  the  Idahoan  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Lawmakxrs  Bid  Farxwzll  to  Oibb 
(By  Christopher  Smith) 

BoiSK.— Outgoing  University  of  Idaho 
President  Richard  Oibb  "leaves  a  legacy  of 
commitment"  to  Idaho's  tiigber  education 
system  members  of  the  Centeimial  Legisla- 
ture proclaimed  today  in  cotamending  Oibb 
for  his  11-year  tenure  at  the  UI. 

The  House  and  Senate  unanimously 
passed  a  proclamation  recognizing  Oibb's 
achievements  at  the  UI,  ranging  from  the 
establishment  of  a  core  curriculum  and 
honors  program  to  improved  research  and 
winning  athletic  programs. 

"Dr.  Oibb,  my  good  friend,  you've  been  a 
great  person  for  the  entire  state  of  Idaho 
and  you  have  in  fact  elevated  the  process  of 
education  everywhere  in  the  state,"  said 
Rep.  James  "Doc"  Lucas,  R-Moscow,  who 
read  the  proclamation  in  the  House. 

After  receiving  a  standing  ovation,  Oibb 
said  from  the  House  chambers  gallery:  "I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  live  in  tliis  state 
and  a  privilege  to  have  served  the  universi- 
ty. I  want  to  thank  you  aU  for  the  support 
you've  given  me  and  I  ask  you  extend  that 
support  to  my  successor,  Elisabeth  Zinser, 
in  whom  I  have  tremendous  respect." 

Oibb,  60,  will  step  down  from  the  UI  presi- 
dency June  30  to  return  to  teaching  agrlcuil- 
ture  economics  at  the  UI.  Zinser  was  hired 
by  the  Idaho  Board  of  Education  earlier 
this  month  to  succeed  Oibb  as  president 
July  1. 

Idaho  House  Speaker  Tom  Boyd,  R-Oene- 
see,  noted  that  Oibb  was  both  a  District  5 
constituent  and  a  friend.  But  he  good-natur- 
edly chastised  Oibb  for  addressing  the 
House  without  the  speaker's  approvaL 

"You  are,  in  my  estimation,  the  first 
person  to  ever  address  this  body  from  the 
balcony."  Boyd  chided. 

Rep.  Janet  Hay.  R-Nampa,  noted  that 
when  Oibb  was  hired  as  UI  president,  he  de- 
cided to  become  a  private  pilot  and  bought 
an  airplane  to  travel  around  the  state  on  UI 
business. 

"But  a  few  years  back  there  was  a  crash 
landing  that  I  don't  know  the  details  of  and 
you  sold  the  plane,"  Hay,  a  former  Board  of 
Education  member  joked.  "We  were  still  im- 
pressed with  your  enthusiasm.  Thank  you 
for  fulfilling  all  the  goals  you  outlined  when 
you  came  to  the  state  of  Idaho." 

Sen.  Eton  Mckln,  IX-Moacow,  carried  the 
proclamation  into  the  Senate  and  called 
Oibb's  career  "a  real  tribute  to  the  city  of 
Moscow,  the  state  of  Idaho  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho.  He's  a  real  symbol  of  the  qual- 
ity of  higher  education  In  the  state." 

Sen.  Skip  Smyser,  R-Parma,  joked  that  as 
a  member  of  the  national  board  of  the 
Vandal   Boosters,   he's  "clashed  with  Dr. 
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Olbb  a  few  times  over  tailgate  parties."  But 
Smyser  noted  that  under  Olbb's  reign. 
Vandal  athletics  have  excelled  to  new 
heights. 

"This  U  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
Big  Sky  conference  that  a  university  has 
won  both  the  football  and  basketball  cham- 
pionships in  a  single  year,"  said  Smyser. 

Sen.  Lynn  Tomlnaga,  R-Rupert,  com- 
mended Olbb  for  his  ability  to  deal  with 
tight  state  funding  during  lean  years. 

"He's  the  kind  of  person  who  says,  'Give 
me  what  you  can  and  I'll  do  what  I  can  to 
do  a  better  Job  with  it," "  said  Tominaga. 

In  addressing  the  Senate,  Oibb  said:  "I 
supposed  I'm  biased,  but  I  know  of  no  other 
state  that  provides  more  education  for  the 
money  than  Idaho." 

Lawmakzrs  Thank  Oibb  for  12  Years' 

Servici: 

(By  lAarty  TrUlhaase) 

Boise.— Retiring  University  of  Idaho 
President  Richard  D.  Oibb  was  supposed  to 
sit  in  the  Idaho  House  of  Representatives 
gallary  and  watch  as  lawmakers  formally 
honored  his  12-year  tenure. 

Instead,  Oibb  rose  to  his  feet  and— break- 
ing all  precedent  and  probably  legislative 
protocol  in  the  process— addressed  the  84 
lawmakers. 

Fortunately  for  Oibb,  the  man  with  the 
gavel  was  one  of  his  own  representatives- 
House  Speaker  Tom  Boyd,  R-Genesee. 

"You  are  in  my  estimation— as  far  as  I 
know— the  first  person  to  ever  address  this 
body  from  the  balcony, "  Boyd  said. 

Added  House  Education  Committee  Chair- 
man Janet  S.  Hay,  R-Nampa,  "I  was  going 
to  say  It's  nice  to  have  Dr.  Oibb  in  a  spot 
where  he  can't  talk  back.  I  can  see  I  lost 
again." 

Hay,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Idaho 
State  Board  of  Education  when  Olbb  was 
hired  in  1977,  Tuesday  drafted  and  rushed 
to  passage  a  legislative  proclamation  honor- 
ing Olbb,  who  will  step  down  July  1.  He  was 
at  Boise  Tuesday  attending  an  Idaho  Board 
of  Education  meeting. 

The  proclamation  prompted  a  string  of  ac- 
colades from  lawmakers  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate. 

"I  think  you've  been  a  great  person  for 
the  state  of  Idaho  and  you  have  in  fact  ele- 
vated the  process  of  education  In  the  sUte 
of  Idaho."  said  Rep.  James  (Doc)  Lucas.  R- 

In  the  Senate,  Lynn  S.  Tomlnaga.  R- 
Rupert,  remembered  his  days  as  a  UI  stu- 
dent-body president  when  Oibb  was  hired. 

"He  struck  me  as  an  individual  who  cared 
about  higher  education  and  what  was  going 
on  in  higher  education,"  Tomlnaga  said. 
"He's  done  the  best  Job  he  could  and  I  think 
the  state  of  Idaho  U  better  off  for  it." 

Unlike  the  House,  the  Senate  invited  Olbb 
to  the  podium  for  a  formal  address.  In  both 
cases.  Oibb  commended  the  state  and  its 
legislator.  _, 

And  he  promised  them  his  successor.  EU- 
sabetb  A.  Zinser.  would  meet  with  their  ap- 
proval. ,  , 

"I  have  met  my  successor.  I  am  im- 
preased."  Oibb  said.  "I  am  very  impressed 
with  Dr.  Zinaer."* 


PLO  COM14ITMENTS 
COMPLIANCE  ACT  OP  1989 
•  Mr.  BilACK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day   the    Senator    from    Connecticut 
[Mr.  LmcRMAH]  and  I  introduced  S. 


763,  the  PLO  Commitments  Compli- 
ance Act  of  1989. 

I  ask  that  S.  763  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  today,  along 
with  a  letter  from  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberhan]  and  me 
to  Member  of  the  Senate  requesting 
their  support  and  related  articles.  I 
also  ask  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson]  be  added  as  an 
original  cosponsor  at  the  next  printing 
of  S.  763. 

The  material  follows: 

S.  763 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Acl  may  be  cited  as  the  "PLO  Com- 
mitments Compliance  Act  of  1989". 

SEC  r  FII4DINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  United  States  policy  regarding  con- 
tacts with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation (including  its  Executive  Committee, 
the  Palestine  National  Council,  and  any 
constituent  groups  related  thereto,  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "PLO"))  set  forth  in 
the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel,  dated  Septem- 
ber 1,  1975,  stated  that  the  United  SUtes 
"will  not  recognize  or  negotiate  with  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  so  long  as 
the  PLO  does  not  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist  and  does  not  accept  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  Resolutions  242  and  338"; 

(2)  section  1302  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1988  (22  U.S.C.  2151  note;  Public  Law  99- 
83),  effective  October  1,  1985,  sUted  that 
"no  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  and  no  agent  or  other  individ- 
ual acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  shall  negotiate  with  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  organization  or  any  repre- 
senUtives  thereof  (except  in  emergency  or 
humanitarian  situations)  unless  and  until 
the  Palestine  Liberation  organization  recog- 
nizes Israel's  right  to  exist,  accepts  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolutions  242 
and  338  and  renounces  the  use  of  terror- 
ism"; 

(3)  the  Department  of  State  statement  of 
November  26,  1988,  found  that  "the  United 
States  Oovemment  has  convincing  evidence 
that  PLO  elements  have  engaged  in  terror- 
ism against  Americans  and  others"  and  that 
"Mr.  [Yasser]  Arafat,  Chairman  of  the 
PLO,  knows  of,  condones,  and  lends  support 
to  such  acts;  he  therefore  Is  an  accessory  to 
such  terrorism"; 

(4)  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  declared  on 
December  14,  1988.  that  "the  [PLO]  today 
issued  a  statement  in  which  It  accepted 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338,  recognized  Israel's  right 
to  exist  in  peace  and  secvirity,  and  re- 
nounced terrorism.  As  a  result,  the  United 
States  is  prepared  for  a  substantive  dialogue 
with  PLO  representatives"; 

(5)  President  Ronald  Reagan,  subsequent 
to  the  decision  to  open  a  United  Stetes-PLO 
dialogue,  stated  that  the  PLO  "must  demon- 
strate that  its  renunciation  of  terrorism  is 
pervasive  and  permanent"  and  if  the  PLO 
reneges  on  its  commitments,  the  United 
SUtes  "will  certainly  break  off  communlca- 
Uons"; 

(6)  since  Yasser  Arafat's  statements  in 
Geneva,  there  have  been  several  attempted 
incursions  into  Israel  by  PLO  member 
groups,  that  Arafat  has  not  renounced  any 


of  these  potential  terrorist  incidents,  that 
he  has  threatened  "ten  buUets  in  the  chest" 
to  any  of  his  own  people  who  seek  peace  and 
coexistence  with  Israel,  and  that  his  princi- 
pal deputy,  Abu  lyad,  as  well  as  other  senior 
Al-Fatah  figures,  have  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  PLO  recognition  of  Israel 
Bind  renunciation  of  terrorism  is  merely  tac- 
tical and  that  a  Palestinian  state  is  but  the 
first  step  in  the  "liberation  of  Palestine"; 
and 

(7)  such  actions  and  statements  give  both 
the  United  States  and  Israel  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  PLO's  ultimate  intentions. 

SEC  S.  POUCY. 

(a)  In  General.- The  Congress  reiterates 
long-standing  United  SUtes  policy  that  any 
dialogue  with  the  PLO  be  contingent  upon 
the  PLO's  recognition  of  Israel's  right  to 
exist,  its  acceptance  of  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolutions  242  and  338,  and  its 
abstention  from  and  renunciation  of  all  acts 
of  terrorism. 

(b)  Policy  Toward  Implementation  or 
PLO  Commitments.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  SUtes,  in  any  dis- 
cussions with  the  PLO,  should  seek  the  Im- 
plemenUtlon  of  concrete  steps  by  the  PLO 
consistent  with  its  commitments  to  move  to- 
wards peace  and  recognition  of  Israel  and 
away  from  terrorism  and  other  violence,  in- 
cluding concrete  actions  that  will  further 
the  peace  process,  such  as— 

(1)  disbanding  imlts  which  have  been  in- 
volved in  terrorism; 

(2)  publicly  condemning  all  acts  of  terror- 
ism for  which  they  are  not  responsible  while 
continuing  to  abstain  from  committing  acts 
of  terrorism; 

(3)  ceasing  the  intimidation  of  Palestin- 
ians seeking  peace  with  Israel; 

(4)  calling  on  the  Arab  sUtes  to  recognize 
Israel  and  to  end  their  economic  boycott  of 
Israel;  and 

(5)  amending  the  PLO's  Covenant  to 
remove  provisions  which  undermine  Israel's 
legitimacy  and  which  call  for  Israel's  de- 
struction. 

SEC  4.  REPORTING  REQUIBEMENT. 

Beginning  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  every  120  days  there- 
after in  which  the  dialogue  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  PLO  has  not  been  dis- 
continued, the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report,  in  im- 
classlfled  form  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  regarding  progress  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  measures  described  in 
section  3(b).  Such  report  shall  Include— 

(Da  description  of  actions  or  sUtements 
by  the  PLO  as  an  organization,  its  Chair- 
man, members  of  its  Executive  Committee, 
members  of  the  Palestine  National  Council. 
or  any  constituent  groups  related  thereto, 
as  they  relate  to  the  Geneva  commitmento 
of  December  1988  regarding  cessation  of  ter- 
rorism and  recognition  of  Israel's  right  to 
exist; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  PLO  and  its 
members  continue  to  endorse  or  t>«rtlclpate 
in  terrorist  operations  against  Israel; 

(3)  the  position  of  the  PLO  regarding  the 
prosecution  and  extradition,  if  so  requested, 
of  known  terrorists  such  as  Abu  Abbas,  who 
directed  the  Achllle  Lauro  hijacking  during 
which  Leon  Kllnghoffer  was  murdered,  and 
Muhammed  Rashld,  implicated  in  the  1982 
bombing  of  a  Pan  Am  Jet  and  the  1986 
bombing  of  a  TWA  Jet  in  which  four  Ameri- 
cans were  killed; 
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(4)  ttepB  taken  by  the  PLO  to  evict  or  oth- 
erwtoe  (UadpUne  individuals  or  groupe 
taking  actions  inconsistent  with  the  Geneva 
oommltments; 

(5)  whether  "Force  17"  and  the  "Hawarl 
Group",  units  directed  by  Taaaer  Arafat 
that  have  carried  out  terrorist  attacks,  have 
been  dlabanded: 

(•)  whether  the  PLO  has  called  on  any 
Arab  state  to  recognize  and  enter  direct  ne- 
goUatlonB  with  Israel  or  to  end  its  economic 
boycott  of  Israel: 

(7)  whether  the  FIX),  in  accordance  with 
procedures  in  Article  33  of  the  Palestinian 
Natioaal  Covenant,  has  repealed  provisions 
In  that  Covenant  which  call  for  Israel's  de- 
stnictloa: 

(8)  the  FliO's  position  on  and  involvement 
in  fostering  violence  In  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaia; 

(9)  the  extent  to  which  the  PLO  threat- 
ens, throu^  violence  or  other  intimidation 
measures,  Palestinians  from  the  West  Bank 
and  Oasa  who  actively  seek  peace  with 
Israel,  an  end  to  the  tmrest  and  who  might 
be  receptive  to  taking  part  in  elections 
there;  and 

(10)  whether  the  PLO  has  repudiated  lU 
"strategy  of  stages",  whereby  it  seeks  to  use 
a  Palestinian  state  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaia  as  the  first  step  in  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  the  State  of  IsraeL 

VS.  SmATX, 
Wathington.  DC.  AprU  7.  lit 9. 
Dssa  CoLUAGUK  On  December  14,  1988 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would  open 
a  "substanttve  dialogue  with  the  Palestine 
liberatloa  Organisation  (PLO).  In  doing  so. 
Secretary  Shults  recognised  that  the  PLO 
had  fulfilled  three  long-standing  conditions 
in  V&  law  and  practice:  recognition  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  acceptance  of  UN  Resolu- 
tions 343  and  338.  and  renunciation  of  ter- 
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Recently,  however,  the  architect  of  the 
original  oondltlcms  for  a  US-PLO  dialogue. 
Henry  w»— «"f »  wrote,  "What  never  oc- 
curred to  some  of  us  in  drafting  ttiat  docu- 
ment was  that  these  conditions  would  one 
day  be  met  by  semantic  formulas  rather 
than  by  an  insistence  on  concrete  changes 
In  attitude." 

To  this  date,  the  PLO  has  not  gmie 
beyond  "semantic  formulas"  and  on  to  the 
reaL  substanttve  steps  that  would  signal  a 
!rT**~g  transformation  away  from  terrorism 
and  towards  peace.  In  fact,  stnoe  December 
the  PLO  has,  if  anything,  backtracked  and 
come  close  to  breaking  its  commitments. 

Since  PLO  Chairman  Tassir  Arafat's 
statement  In  Geneva,  there  have  been  at 
least  seven  attempted  terrorist  raids  against 
IsraeL  Arafat  has  personally  threatened 
"ten  bullets  in  the  chest"  to  any  Palestinian 
seeking  peace  with  IsraeL  And  only  two 
weeks  ago  Arafat  said,  "the  Declaration  of 
Palestinian  Independence  constitutes  a  be- 
ginning of  the  real  ooafrontation  of  the  Zi- 
onist project  on  the  land  of  Palestine  itself." 

Perhaps  even  more  disappointingly  for 
the  peace  ptoctm,  no  new  Arab  leader  has 
taken  the  Flo's  recognition  of  Israel  seri- 
ously enough  to  follow  suit. 

On  Tuesday.  April  II.  we  will  introduce 
the  "PLO  Oonunitments  Compliance  Act  of 
190r'.  a  bffl  reiterating  UJGL  policy  that  any 
U3.-PLO  dialogue  be  contingent  upon  con- 
tinued «*iwipHiir>  by  the  PLO  with  the  VA 
ooodlUans  on  abstention  from  terrorism  and 
reoognitlan  of  IsraeL  The  bOl  also  outlines 
the  concrete  steps  the  Congress  believes  the 
PLO  must  take  to  bring  its  actions  into  line 


with  its  expressed  commitments.  Finally, 
the  bill  requires  regular  reports  on  whether 
the  PLO  has  taken  any  of  these  positive. 
necessary  steps  away  from  terrorism  and  to- 
wards peace. 

If  you  would  like  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  PLO  Commitments  Compliance 
Act  of  1989.  please  contact  Saul  Singer  (4- 
5374.  Sen.  Mack)  or  Tom  Parker  (4-4(MI. 
Sen.  Lieberman)  by  noon.  April  Uth. 
Sincerely. 

Comnx  BCaoc 

JOOTB  LtXBXUfAH. 

CProm  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  7. 1989] 

A  Srom's  Tbxow  to  a  PLO  Stats 

(By  CHiarles  Krauthammer) 

Iraq  Is  acquiring  nuclear  bombs.  Syria  al- 
ready has  poison  gas.  Saudi  Arabia  has  long- 
range  missiles.  And  now  we  leam  that 
Libya,  which  is  building  a  chemical  weapons 
factory,  is  acquiring  long-range  fighter 
bombers.  At  which  country  do  you  think 
these  weapons  of  extermination  will  be 
aimed? 

The  target,  in  Arab  parlance,  is  not  a 
country  at  all.  but  the  "Zionist  entity."  (The 
fact  that  not  a  single  Arab  country  has  rec- 
ognized Israel  following  Yasser  Arafat's 
much  heralded  "recognition"  of  Israel  last 
December  shows  that  the  rhetorical  device, 
meant  to  Impress  eternally  gullible  Ameri- 
cans, was  thoroughly  imderstood  by  the 
Arabs  to  be  meaningless.) 

Nuclear  bombs  and  poison  gas  and  long- 
range  missiles  do  not  show  up  on  American 
television.  What  shows  up  nightly  are  16- 
year-old  boys  throwing  stones  at  Israeli  sol- 
diers. The  viewer  can  be  forgiven  for  believ- 
ing that  Israel  is  threatened  by  no  more 
than  16-year-old  stone-throwers  and  for 
wondering  at  the  hardheartedness  of  the 
Jews  in  denying  these  youths  their  own 
state  on  a  small  piece  of  Middle  Eastern  ter- 
ritory. 

But  in  a  Palestinian  state.  16-year-old 
boys  will  not  rule.  The  armed  factions  of 
the  PLO  will.  The  West  Bank  will  become 
the  locus  of  murderous  conflicts  between 
PLO  factions,  each  backed  by  an  Arab 
patron,  precisely  as  has  happened  in  Leba- 
non for  the  last  14  years.  (Today's  Lebanese 
lineup  card  has.  among  other  things.  Iraqis 
arming  Christians.  Syrians  arming  Druze. 
and  Iranians  arming  Shiites).  After  the  oc- 
cupation, the  West  Bank,  now  Belfast,  be- 
comes Beirut. 

The  real  danger  from  a  West  Bank  state  is 
not  stones  thrown  into  Tel  Aviv,  but  inher- 
ent instability.  Being  nonviable  economical- 
ly and  politically,  a  West  Bank  state  would 
need  to  expand  Into  its  neighbors— Israel 
and  Jordan— in  order  to  become  viable.  The 
resulting  irredentist  turmoil  and  agitation 
would  invite  intervention  from  states  such 
as  Syria  and  Iraq. 

These  states.  Implacably  opposed  to  Isra- 
el's existence  and  now  possessing  not  only 
huge  tank  armies  but  also  weapons  of  mass 
extermination,  await  two  developments 
before  risking  a  war  for  the  final  liberation 
of  Palestine:  a  gravely  weakened  Israel  (i.e.. 
an  Israel  that  had  given  up  the  strategic 
depth  of  the  West  Bank)  and  the  opportuni- 
ty to  intervene  on  behalf  of  a  beleaguered 
state  of  Palestine.  A  PLO  state  provides 
both  of  these  Indispensable  conditions  for 
war. 

A  PLO  state,  an  Idea  now  as  fashionable 
as  the  checkered  kafiyeh.  is  a  trap.  What  is 
the  alternative?  The  alternative,  outlined  by 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  Shamir  on  his  visit 
this  week  In  Wsshington.  Is  a  peace  process 


that  rests  on  two  principles:  a  transitional 
period  and  elections. 

Whatever  arrangements  Israel  and  the 
Palestinians  make,  no  ultimate  solution  Is 
attainable  now.  There  has  to  be  a  transition 
period  during  which  each  side  can  demon- 
strate to  the  other  its  bona  fides.  An  Israeli 
poll  taken  last  week  shows  that  two-thirds 
of  Israelis  believe  that  the  Palestinians  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  West  bank  state. 
They  have  reason  so  to  Ijelleve.  Only  two 
weelu  ago.  Arafat  said  that  "the  E>eclara- 
tlon  of  Palestinian  Independence  consti- 
tutes a  beginning  of  the  real  confrontation 
of  the  Zionist  project  on  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine Itself."  Leila  Khalld  puts  it  more  blunt- 
ly: "We  will  return  to  Nablus  and  then  move 
on  to  Tel  Aviv."  Only  time  will  permit  a 
demonstration  that  the  Palestinians  do  not 
truly  Intend  wiiat  they  now  say  they  intend 
for  Israel. 

The  second  idea  is  elections  on  the  West 
Bank  to  produce  an  indigenous  Palestinian 
negotiating  authority.  The  ferocity  with 
which  this  idea  has  been  attacked  by  non- 
West  Bank  Palestinians  makes  one  wonder 
what  they  are  so  afraid  of.  Prof.  Rashid 
Khalidl,  writing  from  Chicago,  says  there 
could  be  no  real  election  under  the  harsh 
conditions  of  Israeli  occupation. 

The  idea  that  a  secret  ballot  caimot  be 
conducted  honestly  by  the  Israelis  is  simply 
false.  No  one  disputes  the  honesty  of  the 
West  Bank  municipal  elections  conducted  in 
1976.  (In  fact,  they  were  so  honest  in  ex- 
pressing Palestinian  discontent  that  the  Is- 
raeli government  eventually  fired  the  elect- 
ed mayors.) 

Moreover.  Palestinian  propagandists  never 
hesitate  to  use  polling  data  from  the  West 
Bank  to  prove  the  fealty  of  the  West  Bank- 
ers to  the  PLO.  An  opinion  poll  is  an  open 
ballot.  Polls  require  conditions  of  far  more 
political  freedom  than  do  secret  ballots. 
Khalidl  and  other  PLO  propagandists  freely 
Invoke  West  Bank  polls,  yet  now  pretend 
that  a  secret  ballot  is  not  to  be  trusted.  The 
argument  is  bogus.  It  reflects  a  deep  fear  by 
Palestinian  exiles— most  of  whom  come 
from  (and  thus  want  to  take  over)  not  the 
West  Bank  but  Israel— that  with  elections 
they  are  going  to  lose  the  initiative  to  West 
Bankers,  who  might  ultimately  be  more  pre- 
pared for  compromise. 

Shamir's  peace  Initiatives  are  already 
being  derided  as  Camp  David  "old  ideas." 
Old?  Do  treaties  now  carry  a  10-year  statute 
of  limitations?  At  cramp  David.  Israel  gave 
up  all  of  Slnal  In  return  for  certain  arrange- 
ments and  promises.  Israel  Is  now  Iwing 
asked  to  give  up  more  land  in  return  for 
more  arrangements  and  promises.  Will 
Israel  be  told  10  years  later  that  these  ar- 
rangements and  promises  are  "old,"  that 
Israel  is  now  required  to  come  up  with  "new 
ideas"  to  satisfy  new  and  more  expansive 
Palestinian  aspirations  for— who  knows?— 
the  Galilee?  Trashing  (Tamp  David  does  not 
give  Israel  confidence  that  the  United 
States  will  stand  by  its  commitments  when 
the  Arabs,  having  pocketed  Israel's  conces- 
sions today,  demand  more  tomorrow. 

Elections,  autonomy,  transition.  Shamir's 
Ideas  may  not  be  new— novelty  is  a  highly 
overrated  diplomatic  commodity— but  they 
are  realistic.  They  are  the  best  way  toward 
Bush's  proclaimed  goal  of  "Palestinian  po- 
litical righte."  Only  Israel  can  grant  these 
rights.  And  only  under  conditions  of  pru- 
dence and  reciprocity  will  Israel  grant  them. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  7. 1989] 
Mr.  Arafat's  Thrzat  To  Kill 

From  Yasser  Arafat,  who  says  he  has  re- 
nounced terrorism,  comes  this  reported  re- 
sponse to  a  West  Bank  truce  appeal  by 
Bethlehem  Mayor  Ellas  Preji:  "Any  Pales- 
tinian leader  who  proposes  an  end  to  the  in- 
tifada [uprising]  exposes  himself  to  the  bul- 
lets of  his  own  people  and  endangers  his 
life.  The  PLO  will  know  how  to  deal  with 
him."  Immediately  Mayor  PreU  backtracked 
and  went  into  hiding. 

When  Yasser  Arafat  spoke  the  words 
about  renouncing  terrorism  and  accepting 
Israel  that  opened  his  line  to  Washington.  It 
was  said  by  those  who  welcomed  this  devel- 
opment that  of  course  it  was  going  to  be 
hard  for  the  PLO  chairman  to  control  the 
splinters  and  fringes  but  that  he  would  have 
to  understand  that,  to  be  fxilly  credited  by 
Israel,  the  United  States  and  others,  the  re- 
nunciation must  be  categorical  and  univer- 
sal, applying  In  all  places  and  against  all 
possible  targets.  The  implicit  pronlse  was 
that  the  Palestinian  movement  has  two 
parts:  a  political  part,  prepared  to  compro- 
mise, and  a  terrorist  part,  which  would  have 
to  be  isolated  or  broken.  Yasser  Arafat,  it 
was  felt,  had  finally  been  drawn  across  this 
ragged  but  fateful  line. 

Now,  Just  a  few  weeks  later,  comes  Mr. 
Arafat— himself.  In  public,  baldly— uttering 
the  kind  of  gross  direct  threat  against  a 
well-known  Palestinian  moderate  that  is  a 
familiar  feature  of  the  mechanics  of  Pales- 
tinian control  on  the  West  Bank.  It  is  the 
sort  of  warning  that  aiwloglsts  for  PIO  ter- 
rorism commonly  attribute  to  the  Palestini- 
an enemies  and  rivals  of  the  chairman, 
thereby  Intending  to  absolve  this  supposed 
courageous  moderate,  this  man  of  gentle 
persuasion  and  democracy,  from  responsIbU- 
Ity  for  the  rough  stuff. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  December  ex- 
changes between  the  FIX)  and  the  United 
States,  many  Americans  were  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  finally  the  FIX)  had  turned  a 
comer  and  was  reaching  realistically  for 
I>eace.  That  is  the  Judgment  that  Mr.  Ara- 
fat's new  statement  clouds.  He  has  provided 
a  chilling  reminder  of  the  close  and  deadly 
weave  between  the  political  side  and  the  ter- 
rorist side  of  the  FLO.  Not  Just  from  its 
ranks  or  splinters  but  from  its  top  leaders' 
minds,  the  habit  of  conducting  politics  by 
violence  must  be  convincingly  eradicated. 

Otherwise  very  few  Israelis  are  going  to  be 

drawn  into  dealing  with  the  "new  Araiat," 

and  very  few  Americans  are  going  to  urge 

them  to  do  so. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  6, 
1989] 

MiSDLX  EaSTKRR  RXAUCTS 

The  Middle  East,  lU  problems  normally 
far  away,  is  on  America's  doorstep  this 
week.  Israel's  Yitshak  Shamir  and  Egypt's 
Hosni  Mubarak  are  both  making  separate 
vlslte  to  talk  with  President  Bush.  With  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  Baker  in  the  lead.  Us.  Bush 
is  t^iung  about  an  international  peace  con- 
ference and  the  need  for  "a  new  atmos- 
phere." Over  the  years.  Washington  prob- 
ably has  spent  more  time  sitting  in  rooms  in 
Washington  talking  about  the  Middle  East 
than  any  other  foreign-policy  problem.  We 
suspect  the  quaUty  of  that  talk  would  brae- 
fit  greaUy  if  both  George  Bush  and  Jim 
Baker  personally  toured  those  porUons  of 
the  old  Palestine  Iidandate  that  sit  at  the 
heart  of  this  matter. 

We  did  so  recently,  particularly  the  hills 
of  Samaria.  The  United  Nations  had  allot- 


ted these  hills  to  the  Jordanians  In  1947. 
They  would  still  have  them  but  for  the  fact 
that  in  1967  during  the  Six  Day  War,  when 
It  looked  as  If  Israel  would  be  destroyed  by 
Syria  and  Egypt,  Jordan  belatedly  Joined 
the  fray,  only  to  lose  Judea  as  well  as  Sama- 
ria. Arab  attacks  In  1973  faUed  to  destroy 
Israel,  and  Jordan  abandoned  Its  claim  to 
the  lands  last  year. 

We  entered  by  car  northeast  of  Tel  Aviv, 
at  a  point  where  according  to  the  old  lines 
of  1349,  Israel  was  but  nine  mUes  wide.  The 
rocky  hills  rise  sharply  (some,  but  not  all. 
have  enough  grass  to  graze  goats,  and  in  the 
valleys  there  Is  Increasing  agriculture  by 
Arabs  and  Jews).  In  1977  In  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria there  were  25  Jewish  settlements  and 
two  more  under  construction;  today  there 
are  138.  Our  guide— Ariel  Sharon,  who  was  a 
minister  Involved  In  the  devei'  pment  of  this 
region  when  much  of  the  expansion  was 
planned— routed  us  near  or  through  a  dozen 
of  these  towns,  neat  concrete  and  stucco 
housing,  some  with  factories,  university  or 
agricultural  buildings. 

To  the  Israelis,  the  most  striking  thing 
about  this  area  Is  Its  military  significance  by 
three  Important  measures:  depth  (from  the 
Samarian  hills  one  can  scan  with  the  naked 
eye  the  Israeli  coast  and  its  main  i>opulatlon 
centers);  the  eastern  front  (a  quick  drive 
inland  and  one  is  looking  at  the  Jordan 
River  and  the  potential  invasion  routes  of 
Jordan.  Syria  and  Iraq);  and  Jerusalem 
(these  hills  feed  to  the  approaches  of  Isra- 
el's Ci4>ltal).  Jewish  towns  now  overlook  the 
most  important  military  vantage  points, 
Intersections  and  roads. 

It  Is  sobering  to  stand  in  the  Samarian 
hills  with  General  Sharon,  to  listen  to  his 
explication  of  their  military  significance 
and  to  be  reminded  by  him  that  Czechoslo- 
vakia's key  defensive  positions  lay  In  the  Su- 
detenland.  which  was  lost  through  peace  ne- 
gotiations at  Munich.  One  thing  the  visitor 
notices  Is  how  smaU  the  perspectives  are  In 
this  region,  which  is  why  global  strategists 
worry  about  a  conflict  today  escalating  out 
of  control.  Imagine,  for  Instance,  the  Impli- 
cations of  Iraqi  chemical  weapons  being 
launched  indiscriminately  aboard  Inaccurate 
missiles.  Israel  would  no  doubt  take  what 
measures  it  thought  necessary  to  end  an  as- 
sault by  such  weapons. 

It  is  dlfflCTilt  to  find  in  Israel  a  responsible 
official  who  doubts  that  the  Arab  riots  and 
the  CTurent  peace  overtures  are  part  of  a 
broader  military  strategy.  WhOe  the  PIX)'s 
chairman,  Yasser  Arafat,  is  talking  peace  to 
the  Americans  and  the  Western  press,  his 
FLO  colleagues  are  reminding  the  Arabs  of 
the  "phased  plan"  adopted  in  1974  by  the 
Palestine  National  CouncU  in  Cairo.  The 
plan  eyes  the  destruction  of  Israel  in 
phases,  starting  with  the  declaration  of  a 
FLO  state  on  any  land  that  can  be  gained 
and  operating  from  there. 

As  recently  as  November  of  last  year,  the 
PLO  Journal  Al-Yom  Al-Sabah  quoted  Abu 
lyad,  Mr.  Arafat's  key  deputy,  as  saying 
that  the  PNC  decisions  last  year  in  Algiers, 
which  set  the  stage  for  the  ciurent  peace 
overtures,  "are  a  refinement  of  the  Palestin- 
ian position  as  adopted  in  the  Phased  Plan 
in  Cairo  14  years  ago.  •  •  •  The  PNC  session 
in  Algiers  In  1988  was  meant  to  revitalize 
this  program  and  to  create  a  mechanism  to 
get  it  moving." 

In  January,  the  Agence  Prance  Press 
quoted  Naylf  Hawatmeh,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Pal- 
estine, a  PLO  constituent,  as  saying,  "The 
Palestine  struggle  should  now  be  aimed  at 
creating  a  state  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
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This  will  not  prevent  us  from  achieving  our 
final  aim  of  liberating  aU  of  Palestine."  Mr. 
Bush's  State  Department  Arablsts  undoubt- 
edly can  provide  him  with  reams  of  this  doc- 
umentary material. 

Even  In  the  volatile  politics  of  the  Middle 
East  it's  Important  to  note  gradations  of  re- 
sponsibility among-the  players.  E^gypt  con- 
cluded and  has  honored  a  peace  with  its  Is- 
raeli neighbor.  In  resolving  the  Taba  dis- 
pute recently.  Egypt  showed  an  ability  to 
negotiate  responsibly  toward  a  goal,  rather 
than  bluster  for  the  world  media.  Jordan 
obviously  wants  out  of  this  conflict.  It  is 
harder  to  gauge  precisely  the  intentions  of  a 
Saudi  Arabia  that  is  embarking  on  a  $30  bil- 
lion arms-buying  binge. 

But  cari  Israel  assume  that  any  of  these 
could  stand  aside  In  a  war  provoked  by  Arab 
hotheads  such  as  Iraq  and  Syria?  Israel 
faces  on  Its  eastern  front  more  combat  divi- 
sions than  the  21  active  divisions  that  exist 
In  the  U.S.  Army;  Iraq's  army  alone  has  bal- 
looned since  1979  to  47  divisions  from  seven. 
Israeli  analysts  have  little  doubt  that  were  a 
Palestinian  state  to  be  set  up  on  the  West 
Bank  the  region's  forces  would  gradually  (or 
suddenly)  be  brought  forward  and,  without 
a  buffer,  the  Jewish  state  would  be  in 
mortal  peril. 

To  put  It  plainly,  what  Is  at  stake  In  any 
"new"  political  arrangement  is  Israel's  sur- 
vivaL  And  in  turn  what  is  at  stake  for  the 
United  States  is  the  credibility  of  this  coun- 
try's commitment  to  an  embattled  nation 
that  has  remained  a  democratic  outpost  for 
40  years.  Rather  than  see  Israel  destroyed 
in  any  war,  the  U.S.  almost  certainly  would 
feel  forced  to  intervene,  politically  and  per- 
haps militarily.  If,  however,  it  remains  the 
goal  of  U.S.  policy  to  prevent  war  in  this 
region,  it  Is  no  doubt  easier  to  do  so  by 
fp^tking  its  loyalties  clear  now,  rather  than 
when  the  armies  are  moving.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  T. 
DRAKE 

•  Mr.  DsCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing Federal  executive.  William  T. 
Drake,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms.  Mr. 
Drake  retired  from  the  Bureau  on 
April  1,  1989,  after  serving  the  Treas- 
ury Department  for  28  years.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Treas- 
ury, Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment, I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  view,  first  hand.  Bill's  managerial 
skills. 

Since  becoming  an  Inspector  with 
BATF  on  July  13,  1961,  Bill  has  served 
in  increasingly  responsible  positions 
within  the  Department.  From  1969  to 
1971,  he  was  the  Assistant  Division 
Chief  of  the  IRS  Taxpayer  Services 
Center  in  Ogden,  UT  and  from  1971  to 
1973,  he  served  as  Assistant  Division 
Chief  of  Data  Conversion  with  IRS  at 
Fresno.  CA.  In  March  1973,  BID  was 
appointed  BATP's  Chief  of  Field  Op- 
erations. Midwest  Region.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Regional  Director, 
Midwest  Region  in  September  1974 
and  served  in  this  position  until  trans- 
ferring to  Washington.  DC  in  Septem- 
ber 1976  as  the  Deputy  Assistant  Di- 
rector—Compliance   Operations.    His 
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leadership  abilities  were  further  exem- 
plified when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  Associate  Director— Com- 
pliance Operations— In  January  1980. 
On  January  2.  1984.  BUI  was  further 
elevated  to  the  dual  position  of 
Deputy  Director  [BATFl  and  Associ- 
ate Director— Compliance  Operations. 

Throughout  the  last  28  years,  BUI 
has  served  the  Government  diligently 
In  his  various  capacities  and  has  Imple- 
mented many  innovative  and  progres- 
sive changes  in  regulatory  phUosophy. 
Through  his  tireless  efforts,  BUI 
guided  the  modernization  and  simplifi- 
cation of  the  regiilatory  process.  He 
has  directed  the  establishment  of 
office  automation,  information  proc- 
essing, and  cash  management  technol- 
ogies, which  have  resulted  in  increased 
efficiencies,  as  weU  as  improved  serv- 
ice to  the  pubUc. 

Through  his  deep  spirit  of  loyalty, 
enthusiasm,  and  sincere  concern  for 
people,  BUI  has  fostered  an  esprit  de 
corps  that  has  aUowed  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  to 
become  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
weU  respected  regulatory  operations  in 
the  country. 

I  commend  Bill  for  his  exemplary 
leadership  and  untiring  devotion  to 
Oovemment  service  and  wish  him  aU 
the  best  in  his  retirement.* 


UMI 


TRIBtrrE  TO  MRS.  MILDRED 
ELIZABETH  CALLIHAN  MILLER 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
before  you  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  Memphis.  TN. 
Mrs.  MUdred  EUzabeth  Calllhan 
MUler. 

Mrs.  MUler  is  a  true  heroine,  an  in- 
spiration for  aU  Americans.  She  is  not 
famous,  she  didn't  win  the  World 
Series,  she  is  not  a  millionaire  or  a  pol- 
itician, but  she  is  aU  the  more  a  hero- 
ine. Against  aU  odds,  she  overcame  the 
bonds  of  poverty,  disability,  and  racial 
prejudice;  and  with  her  husband,  the 
late  Alexander  C.  MUler.  raised  a 
family  of  nine  hi4>py  and  successful 
ehUdren. 

Mrs.  MUlei^s  tale  of  strength  over 
adversity  began  when  she  was  blinded 
shortly  after  her  birth  in  Holly 
Springs.  TN.  Despite  her  handicap, 
■he  adapted  quickly  and  eventuaUy 
graduated  from  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind  in  NashvlUe,  where  she 
took  coUege  preparatory  courses  in  ad- 
dition to  piano  and  vocal  music. 

After  graduation,  in  an  effort  to 
open  up  the  world  to  others  less  fortu- 
nate than  herself,  she  learned  to  share 
her  knowledge  by  teaching  braUle.  At 
this  time,  Mrs.  Miller  met  and  married 
her  student.  Alexander,  who  was 
blinded  in  adulthood  by  an  accident 

The  two  bravely  set  out  to  raise 
their  family  in  the  projects  of  Mem- 
phis, subslfltlng  on  pubUc  assistance 
and  Alexander's  meager  income  from 
street  vending.  Despite  their  circum- 


stances, the  f  amUy  has  been  described 
as  a  happy,  united  one.  As  the  chU- 
dren  grew  older,  they  helped  their 
father  with  his  vending  and  puUed  to- 
gether to  complete  the  enormous 
housework  requirements  for  a  famUy 
of  eleven.  Somehow,  the  MiUers  were 
able  to  instiU  pride  and  selfworth  in 
each  of  their  chUdren  as  their  academ- 
ic and  career  records  clearly  show. 

Even  after  her  husband's  death  in 
1964,  Mrs.  MiUer  continued  the  strug- 
gle to  see  that  her  chUdren  rose  above 
the  projects  and  the  welfare  rolls.  She 
moved  the  famUy  to  Gary.  IN,  where 
employment  opportunities  were  best 
for  her  oldest  boys.  Miraculously,  she 
held  the  famUy  together  and  saw  that 
they  were  properly  fed  and  educated. 

Today,  the  accomplishments  of  her 
nine  adult  chUdren  shine  as  a  living 
tribute  to  the  woman  who  fought  for 
them.  AU  of  the  MiUer  chUdren  are 
enjoying  successful  careers  and  pro- 
ductive, independent  Uves.  Among 
them  are  a  doctor,  an  engineer,  a  com- 
puter programmer,  a  teacher,  a  certi- 
fied pubUc  accountant,  a  production 
specialist,  a  personnel  manager,  a 
scheduler,  and  a  systems  analyst  for 
Shelby  County  government.  You  may 
be  sure  that  much  of  the  credit  for 
these  accomplishments  belongs  to  the 
woman  I  honor. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  you  wUl 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  this 
country  could  use  a  lot  more  dedicated 
citizens  and  tireless  mothers  like  MU- 
dred MUler.  tin.  MUler,  I  salute  you.* 


REFERENDUM    ON    THE    POLITI- 
CAL STATUS  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

•  lix.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  Introduced,  with  the  cosponsor- 
shlp  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  Senator  McCluri, 
three  bills  to  initiate  the  legislative 
process  on  the  issue  of  Puerto  Rico  po- 
Utlcal  status.  Given  the  tremendous 
interest  in  this  issue  I  ask  that  a  copy 
of  each  biU.  S.  710.  S.  711.  and  S.  712. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Copies  of  the  biUs  f  oUow: 
S.  710 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thia 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the . 

SEC  L  REraWNDUM. 

(a)  Ih  OnRHAL.— An  Islandwide  referen- 
dum shall  be  held  In  Puerto  Rico  in  which 
qualified  voters  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  presented  a  choice  of 
aelectlnc  and  negotiating  one  of  three  status 
options  for  Puerto  Rico  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Statehood  with  full  powers  and  cultur- 
al identity  duly  recognized; 

(2)  Independence  with  full  economic  guar- 
antees: or 

(3)  Enhanced  Commonwealth  in  perma- 
nent union. 

(b)  Date  or  RKnazifsuic.— The  first  refer- 
endum shall  occur  on ,  1991. 

(c)  RKTormHs  OP  RxRREiivnii.— The  returns 
of  the  referendum  held  under  this  Act  ahall 


be  made  to  the  Oovemor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
who  shall  cause  them  to  be  canvassed  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law  for  the  canvass  of 
votes  cast  in  general  elections  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  If  there  is  not  a 
majority  in  favor  of  one  of  the  three  op- 
tions,  then   there  shall  be,   on  , 

1991,  a  runoff  referendum  between  the  two 
status  options  which  had  received  the  larg- 
est number  of  votes.  The  Oovemor  shall 
certify  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  decision  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  which  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast. 

(d>  Appucablx  Election  Laws.— The  elec- 
tion laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  apply  to  the  referendum  held 
under  this  Act. 

SBC  s.  negotiations  to  develop  legislation 

BASED  on  referendum. 

(a)  Negotiatiors.— Following  certification 
by  the  Oovemor  as  provided  in  section  2(c). 
then  the  process,  Involving  representatives 
of  the  principal  political  party  representing 
the  status  option  selected,  and  in  full  con- 
sultation with  the  other  two  principal  politi- 
cal parties,  shall  begin  to  develop  imple- 
menting legislation  in  consultation  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  and  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Jurisdiction  in  the 
United  States  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
Such  legislation  shall,  upon  enactment,  au- 
thorize a  further  referendum  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
selected  status  as  defined  in  the  legislation. 
A  change  of  status  shall  not  be  effective 
unless  or  until  approved  in  such  a  referen- 
dum. 

<b)  Tna  LnciT.— The  second  referendum 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  selected  status 
as  defined  in  the  legislation  developed 
under  this  section  shall  occur  no  later  than 
the  end  of  the  Congress  which  is  in  session 
on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  the 
Oovemor's  certification  provided  for  under 
section  2(c),  or  as  may  be  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  such  legislation. 

8.711 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That^ 

(1)  the  United  States  of  America  recog- 
nizes the  principles  of  international  law 
with  respect  to  it«  relationship  with  Puerto 
Rico:  and 

(2)  the  United  States  is  committed  to  a 
process  of  consultation  and  negotiation  with 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  leading  to  a  refer- 
endum on  the  issue  of  political  status  to  be 
conducted  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 
SBC  1.  referendum. 

(a)  IM  OKmRAL.— An  islandwide  referen- 
dum shall  be  held  in  Puerto  Rico  in  which 
qualified  voters  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  presented  a  choice  of 
negotiating  one  of  three  status  options  for 
Puerto  Rico  as  follows: 

(l)SUtehood: 

(2)  Independence;  or 

(3)  Commonwealth. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  negotiations  it  is 
understood  that  the  initial  position  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  that  the  terms  shall  be  as  follows; 

(b)  Iritial  DKPiirnoNa— 

(1)  SUtehood: ; 

(2)  Independence: ; 

(3)  Commonwealth: . 
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ce) Date  or  Rkpkhhibom.— The  first  refer- 
endum shall  occur  upon  the  call  of  the  Oov- 
emor,  and  during  calendar  year  1991. 

(d)  Rrruwrs  or  Rbtbrbiidom.— The  returns 
of  the  referendum  held  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  to  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
who  shall  cause  them  to  be  canvassed  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law  for  the  canvass  of 
votes  cast  in  general  elections  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  If  there  is  not  a 
majority  in  favor  of  one  of  the  three  op- 
tions, then  there  shall  be,  upon  the  call  of 
the  Oovemor,  and  during  calendar  year 
1991,  a  runoff  referendum  between  the  two 
status  options  which  had  received  the  larg- 
est number  of  votes.  The  Governor  shall 
certify  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  decision  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  which  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast. 

(e)  Applicablb  EutcnoK  Laws.— The  elec- 
tion laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  apply  to  the  referendum  held 
under  this  Act. 

8BC  ».  NBCOTIATIONS  TO  DBVKLOP  LBGI8LATION 
BASED  ON  RBFERENDUM. 

(a)  Nbootiatiohs.— Following  certification 
by  the  Governor  as  provided  in  section  2(d), 
then  the  process,  involving  represenUtives 
of  the  principal  political  party  representing 
the  status  option  selected,  and  in  full  con- 
sultation with  the  other  two  principal  politi- 
cal parties,  shall  begin  to  develop  imple- 
menting legislation  encompassed  within  the 
principles  as  set  forth  in  section  2(b),  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Jurisdiction  in  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
Representatives.  Such  legislation  shall, 
upon  enactment,  authorize  a  further  refer- 
endum of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  selected  status  as 
defined  in  the  legislation.  A  change  of 
status  shall  not  be  effective  imless  or  until 
approved  in  such  a  referendum. 

(b)  Tmx  Lnm.— The  second  referendum 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  selected  status 
as  defined  in  the  legislation  developed 
under  this  section  shall  occur  no  later  than 
the  end  of  the  Congress  which  is  In  session 
on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  the 
Governor's  certification  provided  for  under 
section  2(d),  or  as  may  be  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  such  legislation. 

S.  713 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Reprtsentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  of  America  recog- 
nizes the  principle  of  self-determination  and 
other  i4>pllcable  principles  of  international 
law  with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(2)  the  United  States  is  committed  to  a 
process  of  consulUtion  and  negotUtion  with 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  leading  to  a  refer- 
endum on  the  issue  of  poUtical  sUtus  to  be 
conducted  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

TITLE  I 

SBC  S.  REFEKENDUM- 

(a>  IM  Gkheral.— An  island-wide  referen- 
dum shall  be  held  in  Puerto  Rico  in  which 
qualified  voters  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  shaU  be  presented  a  choice  of 
three  sUtus  options  for  Puerto  Rico  as  fol- 
lows: 

(l)sUtehood: 

(2)  independence:  or 

(3)  commonwealth 

as  set  forth  in  UUes  n.  HI,  and  IV  of  this 
Act. 


(b)  Datk  of  RgPEHmBUM.- The  first  refer- 
endum shall  occur  on ,  1991,  or  on 

a  date  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  by  the 
three  principal  parties,  and  during  the 
summer  of  calendar  year  1991. 

(c)  RrruRMs  OF  REFKRDrotJM.- The  returns 
of  the  referendum  held  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  to  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
who  shall  cause  them  to  be  canvassed  In  the 
manner  provided  by  law  for  the  c&nvass  of 
votes  cast  in  general  elections  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  If  there  is  not  a 
majority  In  favor  of  one  of  the  three  op- 
tions,  then  there  shall  be,  on  , 

1991,  or  .on  a  date  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  by  the  three  principal  political  par- 
ties, and  during  the  summer  of  calendar 
year  1991,  a  runoff  referendum  between  the 
two  status  options  which  had  received  the 
largest  number  of  votes.  Such  referendum 
shall  also  include  an  option  of  "None  of  the 
Above".  The  Governor  shall  certify  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  decision  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  which  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast,  if  a  majority  is  obtained. 

(d)  Apflicable  Election  Laws.— The  elec- 
tion laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  apply  to  the  referendum  held 
imder  this  Act. 

(e)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the 
status  option  which  has  been  certified  by 
the  Governor  pursuant  to  subsection  (c), 
shall  go  into  effect  in  accordance  with  the 
appropriate  title  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II 


Statehood: 


TITLEIII 
Independence: 

TITLE  rv 
Commonwealth: •• 


IDAHO  NATIONAL  GUARD 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Idaho  National  Guard  is  a  tremendous 
asset  to  the  State  of  Idaho.  A  recent 
study  points  out  how  much  impact  the 
Idaho  National  Guard  has  on  the 
economy  of  Idaho.  Boise  itself  sees 
about  half  a  million  dollars  every 
working  day  from  the  presence  of  the 
Guard. 

Still,  there  is  more  to  the  Guard 
than  just  numbers.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  Idaho  National  Guard 
are  good  citizens,  people  who  contrib- 
ute their  time  and  talents  to  make 
Idaho  an  even  better  place  to  live.  The 
Guard  is  a  good  neighbor.  It  is  in- 
volved in  community  activities  and 
supports  community  efforts  where 
their  experience  in  the  field  provides 
valuable  services. 

Idaho's  adjutant  general,  MaJ.  Cjren. 
Darrell  V.  Manning,  should  be  cred- 
ited in  this  success  story  due  to  his  ex- 
cellent leadership  and  foresight.  I  am 
proud  that  Idaho  has  a  man  of  Darrell 
Manning's  quality  commanding  our 
excellent  National  Guard  troops. 

The  impact  of  the  Idaho  National 
Guard  is  outlined  in  detail  in  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  March  Great- 
er Boise  Chamber  of  Commerce  news- 
letter. I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro. 


The  article  follows: 
Impact  Study  Shows  National  Guaho 
Pbovises  Economic  Benefits 
The  Idaho  National  Guard  recently  re- 
leased their  1989  Economic  Impact  Study. 
The  report  describes  how  the  Idaho  Nation- 
al Guard  provides  economic  benefits  to  the 
state  and  each  of  the  27  communities  in 
which  the  Guard  operates. 

During  FY  1989,  the  guard  will  spend 
about  $79.1  million  in  Idaho.  Of  this  total. 
Idaho  provides  $1.7  million  and  the  federal 
government  provides  the  rest,  $77.4  million. 
Thus,  for  every  $1  spent  by  the  State  for 
the  National  Guard,  the  federal  government 
spends  about  $45. 

The  report,  prepared  by  Mike  Mertz,  CPA 
and  professor  of  accoimting.  says  Guard 
members  will  pay  an  estimated  $800,000  in 
state  sales  taxes  and  an  estimated  $3,400,000 
state  income  taxes  on  the  $45  million  in 
Guard  salaries  they  will  receive  in  FY  1989. 
Idaho  collects  substantially  more  in  tax  rev- 
enues on  Guard  salaries,  therefore,  than  the 
state  provides  to  pay  for  the  Guard. 

The  Idaho  National  Guard  creates  a  total 
of  about  1,900  equivalent  full-time  Jobs  in 
Idaho.  During  the  simmiers  of  1987  and 
1988,  the  Idaho  National  Guard  assisted 
firefighters  throughout  the  state  in  fighting 
forest  fires. 

In  Boise  alone,  the  Air  National  Guard 
will  spend  $27.6  million  of  state  and  federal 
funds  In  FY  1989.  The  Air  Guard  employs 
1,914  full  and  part-time  people  in  the  Boise 
area.  The  Army  National  Guard  will  spend 
$34.6  million  in  FY  1989  and  employs  1,213 
full  and  part-time  people. 

The  report  also  points  out  a  number  of 
public  service  activities  performed  by  the 
Guard  each  year.  Specific  projects  include 
surveying  and  grading  a  new  soccer  field  in 
Boise,  reinforcing  the  floor  and  foundation 
of  the  Garden  City  Senior  Citizens  Center, 
relocating  playground  equipment  for  the 
Meridian  School  District  and  designing  and 
^nfft^^1'^"g  a  drain  field  and  doing  a  topo- 
graphical survey  at  the  botanical  gardens. 

For  more  information  about  the  Guard's 
Economic  Impact  Study,  please  call  Colonel 
Tom  Gllbertz  at  the  Idaho  National  Guard, 
384-6000.* 


WORLD  REFUGEE  SURVEY  RE- 
PORTS REFUGEES  WORLD- 
WIDE NOW  EXCEED  14  MIL- 
LION 
•  Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees  has  just 
issued  its  annual  World  Refugee 
Survey  which  calls  our  attention  to 
some  very  compelling  statistics  and  in- 
formation. The  number  of  the  world's 
refugees  outside  their  own  coimtries 
has  continued  to  climb— from  13.3  mil- 
lion in  1987  to  14.4  million  In  1989.  An 
equivalent  number  are  "Internally  dis- 
placed" within  their  countries,  for  rea- 
sons of  war,  famine,  and  civU  strife. 

This  increase,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees,  reflects  two 
overriding  realities:  Refugees  are  not 
able  to  return  home,  and  new  refugee 
flows  continue  to  arrive  in  asylum 
countries. 

I  echo  the  words  of  the  able  and  ex- 
perienced Director  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mittee. Roger  P.  Winter,  when  he  says: 
"These  are  not  nimibers.  They  are 
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people.  Each  one  of  these  14.4  million 
represents  an  Individual  human  trage- 
dy." 

In  recent  years  Americans  have  been 
particularly  concerned  about  Indochl- 
nese  refugees,  and  about  Jewish  refu- 
gees and  others  now  again  able  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  What  this 
Survey  documents  is  that  these  groups 
are  oiUy  part  of  the  problem. 

The  largest  numbers  of  refugees  can 
be  found  in  Africa  and  South  Asia,  and 
for  them  overseas  resettlement  Ls  not 
generally  the  solution.  Rather,  what  is 
called  for  are  worldwide  cooperative 
efforts  to  provide  the  needed  food  and 
health  care  and  other  support  that  are 
so  urgently  needed  in  all  regions  of 
the  world. 

I  ask  that  the  Introductory  chapter 
by  Roger  Winter  from  the  1988  World 
Refugee  Survey  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

Thb  YsAa  n  RKvnw 
(By  Rocer  P.  Winter) 

Refusees  need  a  permanent  home.  But,  aa 
vtcttms  of  persecution  and  war,  they  have 
mhitin^i  control  over  their  destinies.  A  solu- 
tion tat  their  homeleasness  must  often  seem 
utterly  beyond  their  power  to  effect.  That  is 
because  refugees  are  the  flotsam  of  power 
Btrugtfes— world,  regional,  national,  and 
locaL  The  powerful,  who  have  created  the 
misery  of  the  weak,  have  little  regard  for 
the  tolls  they  have  exacted  and  even  leas  In- 
centive tot  rectifying  the  losses  Incurred  be- 
cause of  their  actions.  Therefore,  the  refu- 
gees are  left  to  wait.  And.  If  they  retain  the 
energy,  to  hope. 

They  hope  that  those  who  control  the 
destiny  fo  governments  might  take  actions 
that  will  have  the  inadvertent  bonus  of  af- 
fecting their  destiny  for  the  better  as  well. 
But  the  basic  changes  in  the  lives  of 
common  people  that  trickle  down  after  ne- 
gotiators have  concluded  their  business  are 
not  easy  to  come  by  and  don't  materialize 
qukkly.  A  year  ago.  we  looked  forward  to 
the  hope  of  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghan- 
istan, progress  on  the  Central  America 
peace  plan,  a  peace  accord  in  Sri  Lanka,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  troops  from 
f>iii»Mwii»  A  year  later,  progress  has  been 
made  on  a  numt>er  of  these  situations.  How- 
ever, for  most  of  the  refugees  another  year 
has  been  added  to  their  exile. 

Stm.  progreas  between  the  superpowers 
and  on  some  regional  conflicts  offers  hope 
that  porfaaps  soon  the  worldwide  refugee 
population— DOW  at  14  million— will  decrease 
rather  than  increase.  The  dramatic  progress 
on  a  settlement  in  Namibia  adds  to  this 
hope. 

In  the  meantime,  reality  confronts  us. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  refugees 
have  been  created  in  1988  in  Africa,  largely 
fleeing  oonCUct  in  southern  Sudan,  northern 
«o«mH*,  and  MosambiQue.  The  situation  for 
Vietnamese  refugees  in  TtuUland  degenerat- 
ed early  in  the  year,  resulting  in  great  loss 
of  life  *»«<  sparkJng  an  as  yet  unfinished 
fundamental  reassessment  of  refugee  policy 
ttirougboat  Southeast  Asia.  The  end  of  the 
ban-Iraq  war.  Instead  of  bringing  the  repa- 
triation of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
geea.  actually  resulted  in  the  exile  of  an  ad- 
dttkmal  100.000  Iraqi  Kurds,  and  the  Inter- 
nal diaplaeement  of  perhaps  ten  times  that 
number,  as  Iraq  turned  its  guns— and  more 
iiMldlous  wcapoos— away  from  iU  external 


enemy  and  onto  troublesome  elements 
within  its  own  population. 

While  the  resolution  of  so  many  refugee 
problems  seems  both  tantalizingly  close  and 
as  far  away  as  ever,  the  interim  protection 
of  refugees  through  the  offer  of  asylum  and 
resettlement  has  noticeably  deteriorated  in 
1988.  WMtem  Europe  and  North  America 
oontlnueira  matrix  of  restrictive  asylum 
polldea  and  practices— particularly  for  refu- 
gees from  the  Third  World— that  are  under- 
mining the  quality  of  refugee  protection 
worldwide.  The  psychology,  even  the  moral- 
ity, of  those  In  the  developed  world  respon- 
sible for  this  Utter  situaUon  is  difficult  to 
comprehend. 

Political  realism  is  essential  in  defining 
the  level  of  flexibility  nations  adopt  in  per- 
mitting the  entry  of  asylum  seekers.  But 
what  has  all-too-often  happened  Is  that 
principles  are  tossed  to  the  winds  and  ap- 
proaches are  adopted  that  not  only  are 
biased  or  are  unfairly  restrictive,  but  more- 
over are  designed  to  frustrate  the  asylum 
seeker's  access  to  any  system  at  all  In  which 
his  claim  might  be  adjudicated.  Despite  seri- 
ous poverty  and  other  maladies  in  parts  of 
the  developed  world,  the  very  truth  is  that 
most  of  us  in  North  America  and  Western 
Europe  are  materially  well  off,  even  fat  by 
the  standards  of  most  of  the  world's  people. 
In  December,  Bishop  Herbert  W.  Ctillstrom, 
head  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  recounted  some  of  his  recent  expe- 
riences In  the  Third  World.  He  said  the 
sight  of  starving  children  and  homeless 
people  persuaded  him  ttiat  "never  again  will 
I  be  able  to  say  I  am  middle  class.  The  truth 
Is  I  am  a  very  rich  person,  and  so  are  you." 
He  said  the  chief  sin  that  comes  with  ac- 
quiring possessions  is  that  "we  turn  in  on 
ourselves." 

Perhaps  turning  in  on  ourselves  is  not  so 
different  from  turning  our  backs  on  others, 
protecting  what  we  have.  With  the  chasm 
that  divides  what  we  have.  With  the  chasm 
that  divides  the  world's  rich  from  its  poor 
growing  wider  and  deeper,  this  may  be  the 
genesis  of  the  new  policies  of  restrictionism, 
an  attempt  to  bar  those  other  masses.  But 
this  approach  ignores  the  fact  that  govern- 
ments are  specifically  obligated  by  interna- 
tional covenant  to  deal  with  refugees  and 
asylum  seekers  differently  from  other  mi- 
grants. To  avoid  this,  some  have  asserted 
that  refugees  are  not  refugees  at  all,  but 
rather  are  economically  motivated,  simply 
trying  to  Join  us  because  of  what  we  have. 

We  don't  have  the  moral  right  to  underes- 
timate refugee  pain.  We  have  the  moral  ob- 
ligation to  consider  their  fears  with  unger- 
rymandered  criteria  and  to  respond  gener- 
ously. The  moral  wrong  is  the  risk  of  rebuff- 
ing, to  our  later  shame,  deserving  individ- 
uals and  undermining,  perhaps  for  years  to 
come,  the  international  refugee  protection 
sjrstem,  one  of  the  most  humanitarian  sys- 
tems the  international  community  has  yet 
constructed. 

As  usual,  1988  was  a  year  of  pluses  and 
minuses  for  refugees.  The  most  dramatic 
event  early  in  the  year  was  the  action  taken 
by  Thailand  to  crack  down  on  Vietnamese 
boat  people.  Beginning  in  late  January,  an 
interdiction  blockade  in  the  Oulf  of  Thai- 
land deflected  and  redirected  refugee  boats 
headed  to  Thailand.  Many  boats  were 
pushed  back  as  they  sought  to  land.  In  the 
process,  several  hundred  refugees  died.  The 
changed  psychology  of  the  situation 
spawned  a  dramatic  Increase  in  pirate  at- 
tars against  refugees.  During  the  following 
months,  attitudes  in  other  first  asylum 
countries  of  the  region  hardened.  Push- 


backs  continued  In  Indonesia.  Hong  Kong 
rushed  to  Implement  a  new  screening  pro- 
gram as  a  deterrent.  Malaysia  announced  its 
intention  to  close  its  major  refugee  camp. 

That  these  developments  were  tragic  for 
individual  Vietnamese  refugees  cannot  be 
minimized.  The  events  did,  however,  trigger 
movement  towards  a  fimdiunental  reassess- 
ment of  the  refugee  situation  in  the  region, 
including  calls  for  a  new  international  con- 
ference on  the  matter.  It  will  be  crucial  in 
1980  for  the  international  community  to 
resist  pressures  to  wash  its  hands  of  the 
continuing  exodus  from  Vietnam  and  to 
construct  a  truly  principled  approach  that 
employees  the  full  range  of  humanitarian 
solutions  for  these  refugees— one  that,  while 
achieving  improved  control  and  minimizing 
less  compelling  flight,  also  fully  protects 
refugees. 

Thailand  has  unfortunately  also  allowed 
the  deterioration  of  the  screening  program 
for  refugees  from  Laos  that  It  implemented 
in  1985.  As  a  result,  Hmong  in  particular 
continue  to  be  pushed  back  into  Laos.  The 
U.S.  quietly  began  to  reconsider  for  resettle- 
ment some  previously  rejected  Csunbodlans 
at  Khao  I  Dang,  a  welcome  change.  Thai- 
land made  several  important  improvements 
in  life  quality  and  security  for  Cambodians 
located  along  the  Thailand-Cambodians 
border,  but  inaction  by  Thailand  and  the 
international  community  permitted  the 
dread  Khmer  Rouge  to  force  thousands  of 
refugees  back  into  Cambodia.  Finally,  Thai- 
land, which  for  years  has  provided  unoffical 
haven  for  ethnic  Karen  and  others  who 
have  fled  fighting  in  Burma,  also  recieved  a 
substantial  numl>er  of  students  who  fled  po- 
litical upheaval  In  most  of  Burma's  major 
cities.  Unfortunately,  Thailand  has  not  per- 
mitted X7NHCR  to  fulfill  its  mandate  re- 
garding these  refugees. 

Aside  from  the  successful  final  stages  of 
the  repatriation  of  Ugandan  refugees  from 
Sudan,  the  situation  of  refugees  in  Africa 
deteriorated  markedly  in  1988.  The  most 
predictable  event  was  the  continuing  exodus 
from  ravished  Mozambique.  The  U.S.  State 
Department  released  an  invaluable  report 
analyzing  violence  against  civilians,  attril>- 
utlng  the  great  mass  of  it  to  the  Rename 
forces.  Although  the  refugees  have  fled  to 
every  contiguous  country,  tiny  Malawi  has  a 
refugee  burden  in  many  ways  unmatched  by 
any  in  the  world.  The  refugee  influx  is  a 
twelfth  of  the  nation's  own  population. 

Three  other  situations  in  Africa  exploded 
into  view  in  1988.  In  August,  ethnic  violence 
in  northern  Burundi  killed  thousands  and 
forced  the  flight  of  more  then  50,000  to 
Rwanda. 

Conflict  in  northern  Somalia  resulted  in 
nutssive  destruction  In  the  major  city  of 
Hargeisa.  In  June,  some  350,000  fled  into 
nearby  Ethiopia,  which  itself  remains  the 
Horn  of  Africa's  largest  refugee  producer. 
The  situation  of  the  Somali  refugees  dete- 
riorated in  late  1988,  resulting  in  substantial 
criticism  of  UNHCR  by  the  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations  providing  assistance. 

The  conflict  in  southern  Sudan  finally  en- 
tered the  world's  focus.  This  current  phase 
of  the  struggle  between  the  Islamic,  Ara- 
blzed  north  and  the  non-Islamic,  African 
south  resulted  In  the  deaths  of  at  least 
260,000  civilians  in  1988  alone  from  direct  vi- 
olence and  disrupted  food  production  and 
distribuUoiL  Militias  affiliated  with  the 
Sudan  army  targeted  ethnic  Dinka  for  vio- 
lence, causing  a  trek  of  hundreds  of  miles 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  young  Dinka  men 
and  boys.  In  BCarch.  they  began  to  arrive  In 
Ethiopia   in  dramatic  numbers,   but  even 
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more  dramatic  condition.  Relief  workers 
said  that  as  many  as  a  quarter  did  not  sur- 
vive the  Journey,  and  that  those  who  ar- 
rived in  Ethiopia  were  in  the  worst  physical 
condition  of  any  refugee  flow  in  decades.  In 
all,  360.000  southern  Sudanese  refugees 
remain  in  Ethiopian  camps. 

The  larger  tragedy  was  that  of  southern 
clvHians  who  remained  in  Sudan  as  "Inter- 
nally displaced  people."  A  million  made 
their  way  to  Khartoum  to  escape  the  direct 
fighting.  There,  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  un- 
assisted by  a  government  that  viewed  them 
as  a  threat,  they  were  the  worst  hit  victims 
of  August's  massive  Nile  flooding.  Most 
remain  unassisted  to  this  day.  Interdiction 
of  food  supplies  by  authorities  left  many  ci- 
vilians In  the  transitional  zone  between 
north  an  south  in  absolute  famine,  as  well 
as  the  victims  of  violent  militias.  And  in  the 
very  south,  the  government  was  present  in 
only  a  limited  number  of  garrison  towns. 
These  towns,  as  well  as  towns  like  K^;x>eta, 
controlled  by  the  rebel  Sudan  People's  Lib- 
eraticm  Army,  were  ringed  with  thousands 
of  the  formerly  proud,  now  dispossessed, 
often  dying  southern  Sudanese. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  humanitarian 
tragedy  of  this  dimension,  fully  known  to 
governments  including  our  own,  could  mate- 
rialize with  nary  a  murmur  until  the  outcry 
of  refugees  and  advocates,  the  beginnings  of 
a  media  focus,  and  the  burgeoning  aware- 
ness of  ordinary  people  of  good  will  in  many 
nations  finally  began  to  change  the  political 
equities  and  force  a  response. 

Where  was  the  UN?  Where  was  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity?  Where  was  the 
world's  humanitarian  machinery  in  such  a 
case?  Sadly,  there  is  little  the  international 
community  is  obliged  to  do,  and  little  that  it 
actually  does.  Such  a  situation  is  viewed  as 
the  •  international  affair"  of  the  country  in 
question,  whose  government  may  well  be 
fully  or  partUOly  responsible  for  the  very 
existence  of  the  tragedy  in  the  first  place. 
Protecting  and  assisting  internally  displaced 
civilians— when  the  responsible  government 
can't  or  won't  respond  adequately— is  a 
major  unresolved  item  for  the  international 
humanitarian  agenda. 

Millions  of  people  remained  internally  dis- 
placed across  South  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  as  a  result  of  unresolved  civil  conflicts, 
more  often  than  not  Involving  external 
powers.  Two  million  displaced  persons 
within  Afghanistan  were  as  obstructed  from 
returning  to  their  homes  as  the  five  million 
in  exile  in  Pakistan  and  Iran.  The  exit  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  troops  did  not  deter 
those  remaining  from  continuing  to  engage 
in  brutalities  against  the  Afghan  people  and 
their  land. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Sri  lankans  re- 
mained internally  displaced  or  in  exile  in 
IndU  despite  the  signing  a  year  ago  of  a 
peace  accord  meant  to  resolve  the  conflicts 
in  that  island  nation.  Himdreds  of  thou- 
sands remained  displaced  in  Lebanon  as 
well,  as  that  country  continued  to  be  bat- 
tered by  competing  warlords  and  militias. 
Palestinian  refugees  were  still  vulnerable  to 
violence  in  Lebanon,  as  weU  as  the  occupied 
territories  of  Israel,  where  refugee  camps 
were  the  scene  of  pitched  batUes  and  coUec- 
tive  punishments. 

Although  the  shooting  stopped  in  the 
Iran-Iraq  war,  it  produced  the  Ironic  result 
of  new  waves  of  repression  against  the  inter- 
nal enemies  of  both  Saddam  Hussein  and 
Ayatollah  Khomeini.  An  escalation  of  ar- 
rests and  executions  in  Iran  clearly  sig- 
nalled to  Iranian  refugees  that  it  was  not 
yet  safe  to  return.  Iraq,  on  the  other  hand. 


used  the  armistice  as  an  opportunity  to 
wage  all-out  war  on  the  Kurds  of  the  moun- 
tainous north,  displacing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands within  Iraq  and  causing  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  flee  to  neighboring  Turkey  and 
Iran.  Turkey  was  particularly  uneasy  with 
the  new  influx,  and  continued  to  refuse  to 
grant  refugee  status  to  refugees  from  either 
Iraq  or  Iran. 

In  Central  America,  civilians  displaced  by 
warfare  and  violence  within  their  own  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  refugees  throughout  the 
region  and  in  North  America,  continued  the 
wait  for  peace  and  security.  Human  rights 
conditions  deteriorated  in  both  Guatemala 
and  El  Salvador,  with  refugees  continuing 
to  flee  those  countries  and  spontaneously 
make  their  way  north.  Some  Salvadoran  ref- 
ugees decided  to  return  home,  despite  great 
turmoil  and  risk  there.  Their  decision  in 
part  reflected  the  privations  of  their  lives  in 
Honduran  refugee  camps.  Nlcaraguans  in 
Honduras  fared  somewhat  better,  but  Hon- 
duras was  indicating  reluctance  to  continue 
to  provide  haven  for  either  refugee  group. 
Although  fighting  in  the  contra  war 
reached  a  standstill  late  in  the  year,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Nlcaraguans  continued  to  flee 
the  Sandinista  regime  and  the  shambles  of 
an  economy  beset  by  war  and  natural  disas- 
ters. 

A  dramatic  increase  in  applications  for 
asylum  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  es- 
pedally  from  Central  Americans,  led  both 
countries  to  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
fUe  and  pursue  asylum  claims.  A  U.S.  feder- 
al Judge  ruled  that  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  uses  methods  "from 
subtle  persuasion  to  outright  threats  and 
misrepresentations"  to  coerce  and  intimi- 
date Salvadoran  asylum  seekers  into  aban- 
doning their  asylum  claims. 

Thanks  to  a  continued  relaxation  of  emi- 
gration policies  in  the  Soviet  Union,  more 
than  70,000  people  left  in  1988.  predomi- 
nantly ethnic  Germans,  Armenians,  and 
Jews. 

These  are  welcome  developments,  al- 
though they  challenge  the  United  States 
and  its  resettlement  partners  to  expand  mi- 
gration opportunities  beyond  a  refugee  con- 
text in  order  to  accommodate  such  large 
numbers.  WhUe  the  reduction  of  east-west 
conflicts  can  pave  the  way  for  more  con- 
structive efforts  to  resolve  some  of  the 
world's  most  trying  refugee  quandaries, 
among  the  greatest  challenges  will  be  the 
north-south  variety,  low  Intensity  conflicts 
in  the  Third  World,  often  Involving  brutal 
repression  and  wrenching  dislocation. 

The  United  SUtes  has  a  unique  role  to 
play  in  setting  the  tone  for  international  re- 
sponse to  these  refugees  and  displaced 
people.  The  issue  ultimately  is  one  of  moral, 
principled  leadership,  but  too  often  that 
leadership  does  not  surface  without  ordi- 
nary people  supplying  the  motivation. 

We  are  a  people  of  causes.  And  when  a 
cause  catches  us,  strange  and  sometimes 
wonderful  things  happen.  The  lltUe  girl 
down  the  well,  the  ice-boimd  whales,  the 
victims  of  earthquake  in  Armenia^all  these 
caught  us. 

Refugees  and  displaced  people  are  victims. 
A  few  are  controversiaL  But  the  bulk  are 
regular  people  caught  up  in  persecution  and 
violence.  As  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  we 
have  increasingly  made  the  very  tragic  error 
of  believing  that  refugees  are  one  of  our 
problems,  rather  than  their  becoming  one 
of  our  causes. 

We  have  a  chance  with  a  new  Administra- 
tion to  change  our  course.  While  dealing 
vith  immigration  enforcement,  we  should 
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give  the  highest  priority  to  preserving  a  hu- 
manitarian response  to  asylum  seekers. 
While  framing  our  foreign  policy,  we  should 
give  a  priority  of  the  highest  order  to 
human  rights,  to  humanitarian  assistance, 
to  solutions  to  refugee  movements,  all  in  po- 
litically neutral  terms  that  focus  on  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  victims  of  persecution  and 
conflict.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCIS  GUESS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
Tennessean  and  public  servant.  Mr. 
Francis  Guess. 

Mr.  Guess  will  be  honored  this  week 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  along  with  two  other 
distinguished  Nashvillians.  Irby  Simp- 
kins  and  Albert  Werthan,  as  a  recipi- 
ent of  the  NCCJ's  Human  Relations 
Award.  All  three  have  exemplified  the 
principles  of  the  NCCJ.  which  was  es- 
tablished to  promote  better  communi- 
ty relations  and  goodwill. 

Francis  Guess,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
Tennessee  State  University  and  earned 
a  postgraduate  degree  from  my  alma 
mater.  Vanderbilt,  has  served  his  com- 
munity, States  and  Nation  admirably 
in  a  variety  of  important  posts.  A  Viet- 
nam veteran,  Mr.  Guess  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  Tennessee  Human 
Rights  Commission,  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Personnel  Advisory  Committee. 
He  was  formerly  commissioner  of  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Department  of  General  Services. 
He  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Nashville  Symphony,  the  NCCJ, 
the  Capitol  Club  of  Nashville,  Moore 
Industries  and  Family  and  Children's 
Services.  He  is  the  past  president  of 
the  Nashville  Urban  League.  He  has 
won  numerous  awards  In  recognition 
of  his  professional  and  civic  work. 

The  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  has  worked  to  elimi- 
nate the  vestiges  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination that  still  exist  in  our  soci- 
ety. Francis  Guess'  efforts  to  promote 
equality  of  opportunity  are  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  organization.  I  salute 
him  for  that  work,  and  for  all  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  his  State  and 
Nation.* 


PINANCLAL  INSTITUTION  RECOV- 
ERY AND  ENFORCEMENT  ACT 
OF  1989 

Bdr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  held  a 
markup  session  on  S.  413,  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Reform,  Recovery, 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989.  In  that 
meeting,  I  entered  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  my  intention  to  offer 
an  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
allow  solvent  small  savings  and  loan 
institutions  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  in  which  to  build  up  or  otherwise 
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attain  the  capital  or  net  worth 
quirement  as  provided  in  S.  413. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Baamtwrnt  or  SniAToa  Pibslik 

Ifr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  the  Committee's  time.  But 
there  l>  an  tame  I  would  like  to  ralae,  and 
pertiaiM  punue  with  a  floor  amendment. 

As  I  levlewed  the  bill  text  yesterday  It 
struck  me  that  there  Is  a  heavy  adrantace 
toward  the  larger  Institutions  In  this  legisla- 
tion. The  "good  will"  provision  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample. While  it  provides  relief  to  some,  very 
few  if  any  small  institutions  benefit  because 
none  use  It. 

ICy  ooDoem  is  that  we  are  providing  flexi- 
bility for  some,  but  not  the  smaU  thrift 
iNisiiMaea.  They  are  being  held  to  a  tougher 
practical  standard.  As  happens  all  too  often 
in  Washington,  the  little  guy  loses  out. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  bring  a  small 
bustneases  perspective  to  the  debate.  Specif- 
ically, I  am  contemplating  offering  an 
amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  to  help 
■nail  burineases  meet  the  6%  capitalization 
requirement  on  a  more  reasonable  timetable 
if  it  is  Justified  under  certain  conditions. 

I  would  define  "small  thrift  business"  by 
using  some  objective  measure  of  assets- 
such  as  those  with  less  than  3S0  million  dol- 
lars In  assets.  But  being  small  Isn't  enough. 
It  would  have  to  be  solvent  and  have  to  be 
maklrg  good  piogieas  toward  the  ultimate 
9%  capttaliiatian  requirement.  The  goal  la 
to  prevent  small,  healthy  businesses  from 
bring  cut  off  at  the  knees  automatically  in 
IWl. 

I  am  not  qivislnning  simply  waiving  the 
•%  requirement.  I  understand  and  share  its 
objective.  It  would  stay  in  place.  The  most 
that  I  would  do  is  to  give  them  a  little  more 
time.  Before  the  small  business  would  qual- 
ify, it  would  have  to  be  solvent  and  already 
have  shown  substantial  progress  toward 
achieving  its  6%  requirement.  And  it  would 
have  to  continue  showing  real  progress 
toward  the  0%  requirement  so  that  it  would 
be  met  wtUiin.  for  example.  2  or  3  years. 

We  are  working  on  the  numlwrs,  but  the 
point  Is  that  it  would  <a)  have  to  be  a  small 
V'**"— :  (b)  show  financial  viability  and  se- 
rious progress  toward  the  6%  goal;  and  (c) 
prove  that  it  would  meet  the  6%  target  by  a 
date  rrrtain  atthmigh  a  little  later  than  re- 
quired of  the  big  businesses.  This  would  give 
them  the  fleziUllty  they  do  not  have  now 

So  I'm  talking  about  a  give-away  here- 
Just  providing  a  little  fiezibillty  for  the 
small  guy.  This  would  not  apply  to  the  large 
InstttutlaaB.  Tbey^e  already  been  accommo- 
dated to  a  large  extent.  But  the  little  guy 
seems  to  have  been  left  out. 

I  am  cupvinced  that  we  will  end  up  put- 
tti«  a  k)C  of  very  solid  small  businesses  out 
of  *««fii'«—  if  we  dont  provide  some  flexibil- 
ity. I  beUeve  the  larger  institutions  do  have 
that  to  some  extent  under  this  bUl— much 
more  so  than  the  small  guy. 

I  wont  take  up  any  more  of  the  commit- 
tee's time  here.  I  Just  wanted  to  throw  that 
out  on  the  table  for  now  to  float  the  Idea.  If 
I  find  support.  I  wHl  punue  It  on  the  floor. 

I  wouM  have  liked  to  have  had  it  filed  ear- 
lier so  I  could  offer  it  this  morning,  but  this 
to  a  directkm  rve  noted  Just  the  last  couple 
of  days  after  gotaig  over  the  final  committee 
bUl  and  talkhw  to  my  anall  bustnem  institu- 
tkxw  in  South  Dakota. 


So  with  that  I  will  close,  but  I  did  want  to 
raise  the  issue.  We  will  be  circulating  some 
language  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take 
a  dose  look  at  it.  Thank  you. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  INVENTORS 
HONORED  BY  IPO  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  three  inventors  from  North 
Carolina  will  be  honored  by  a  Wash- 
ington foundation  for  outstanding 
work  that  benefits  all  Americans. 
They  are  scientists  and  businessmen  at 
a  company  they  formed,  Alphatronlx. 
in  Research  Triangle.  NC.  They  will 
share  a  prize  for  Distinguished  Inven- 
tors of  1989  given  by  the  Intellectual 
Property  Owners  Foundation— Thurs- 
day evening.  April  13. 

They  are  Richard  N.  Gardner, 
Robert  P.  Freese,  and  Thomas  A. 
Rinehart.  They  are  being  honored  for 
their  invention,  which  is  best  de- 
scribed as  improvements  in  magneto- 
optical  recording  media  that  are  em- 
bodied In  erasable,  rewritable  optical 
disks.  Optical  disks  can  store  1,000 
times  as  much  information  as  conven- 
tional floppy  diskettes  used  with  per- 
sonal computers. 

These  three,  along  with  a  fourth 
person,  Leslie  H.  Johnson,  did  their 
work  while  all  were  on  the  staff  of  the 
3M  Co.  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
mained at  3M.  while  his  three  col- 
leagues moved  to  Research  Triangle, 
formed  their  own  company  last  year 
and  set  about  the  business  of  making 
the  hardware  that  is  used  with  the  3M 
equipment. 

Now,  what  is  so  special  about  what 
these  people  have  done?  After  all,  the 
words  that  describe  their  invention  are 
hard  to  pronounce,  and  even  harder  to 
understand.  The  answer,  I  believe,  is 
that  these  people  represent  the  best  of 
the  American  tradition  of  Invention, 
and  the  core  of  that  tradition  is  a 
belief  that  the  human  mind  can  see  a 
common  problem  and  determine  a  way 
to  solve  that  problem  that  benefits  ev- 
eryone. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  these 
inventors  chose  North  Carolina  as  a 
place  to  establish  their  company.  I 
salute  them  and  I  salute  the  IPO 
Foundation  for  making  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  work  possible. 


NOMINATION  OF  RICHARD  H. 
TRULY,  NASA  ADMINISTRATOR 

Bfr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  today  the  President 
has  nominated  Adm.  Richard  H. 
Truly,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, to  be  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. For  the  first  time  in  its  histo- 
ry, NASA  will  be  led  by  a  career  naval 
officer  who  has  also  distinguished 
himself  as  a  veteran  astronaut. 

Admiral  Truly  was  the  first  com- 
mander of  the  Naval  Space  Command. 
He  piloted  the  second  space  shuttle 


flight  in  1981  and  commanded  the 
Challenger  in  1983  during  the  eighth 
flight  of  the  shuttle.  As  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Space  Flight,  he  led 
the  recovery  team  following  the  Chal- 
lenger tragedy  in  1986,  and  he  spear- 
headed the  shuttle  recovery  program 
that  led  to  America's  return  to  space. 
He  earned  the  respect  of  all  for  his  ca- 
pable leadership  during  that  critical 
period  in  our  Nation's  space  program. 
Richard  Truly  is  the  epitome  of  the 
excellence  and  promise  which  have 
characterized  America's  space  pro- 
gram. I  congratulate  President  Bush 
on  his  selection  of  Admiral  Truly  for 
this  important  position,  and  I  urge 
Senators  to  Join  me  in  supporting  his 
confirmation. 


THE  PROBLEMS  AND  OPPORTU- 
NITIES OF  INDIANS  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
MINERAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  DeConcini  and 
McCain,  I  send  a  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  103)  to  amend  Senate 
Resolution  66,  agreed  to  February  28,  1989, 
to  make  certain  technical  corrections,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  103)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  103 

Retolved,  That  (a)  subsection  <d)  of  sec- 
tion 21  of  Senate  Resolution  66,  agreed  to 
February  28,  1989.  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(dXl)  The  Special  Committee  on  Investi- 
gations (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "special  committee"),  a  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  of  the  select  committee, 
is  authorized  from  March  1,  1989,  through 
February  28.  1990.  to  study  or  investigate 
any  and  aU  matters  pertaining  to  problems 
and  opportunities  of  Indians  and  the  Feder- 
al administration  of  mineral  resources,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  resource  manage- 
ment and  trust  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Indian  educa- 
tion, health,  special  services,  and  other  Fed- 
eral programs,  and  related  matters. 

"(2)  For  the  pun>o8e  of  this  section  the 
special  committee  is  authorized  from  March 
1,  1989  through  February  28.  1990.  in  Its  dis- 
cretion (A)  to  adopt  rules  (not  inconsistent 
with  this  resolution  and  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate)  governing  Its  procedure,  to  be 
published  In  the  Congressional  Record.  (B) 
to  make  Investigations  into  any  matter 
within  Its  Jurisdiction.  (C)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (D)  to  employ  personnel.  (E)  to  sit 
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and  act  at  any  time  or  place  during  the  ses- 
sions, recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the 
Senate.  (P)  to  hold  hearings  and  to  take 
staff  depositions,  interrogatories,  and  other 
testimony.  (O)  to  require,  by  subpoena  or 
order,  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  correspondence,  books, 
papers,  and  documents  at  hearings  or  at 
staff  depositions,  (H)  to  procure  the  services 
of  individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  (I)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use 
on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

"(3)  The  chairman  of  the  special  commit- 
tee or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses,  and.  at  staff  depositions 
authorized  by  the  special  committee,  oaths 
may  be  administered  by  any  individual  au- 
thorized by  local  law  to  administer  oaths. 

"(4)  Subpoenas  authorized  by  the  special 
committee  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman,  or  any  member  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  designated  by  the  chairman, 
or  the  member  signing  the  subpoena. 

"(5)  All  subpoenas  and  related  legal  proc- 
esses of  the  special  committee  authorized 
under  S.  Res.  381  of  the  One  Hundredth 
Congress,  second  session,  are  authorized  to 
continue. 

"(6)  The  special  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  through  the  select  committee  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later 
than  February  28,  1990.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  resolution  shall  be  considered  as 
having  taken  effect  on  February  28,  1989. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


the  time  for  the  two  leaders,  there  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  11  a.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
have  any  further  business? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  just 
indicate,  as  we  discussed  privately,  I 
hope  that  any  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle— and  I  thinly  that  is  where 
most  of  the  amendments  will  come 
from  on  the  Contra  aid  agreement- 
will  be  in  a  position  to  advise  staff  by 
tomorrow  morning  between  9:30  and 
10:30  if  they  intend  to  offer  any 
amendments  and  the  nature  of  the 
amendments  so  that  the  majority  will 
know— maybe  not  specifically  but  gen- 
erally what  the  amendments  will  be— 
and  how  much  time  they  might  need 
because  it  would  seem  to  me  that  with 
that  Information,  the  majority  leader 
might  be  able  to  complete  action  on 
that  biU  by  early  evening  tomorrow. 

So  we  will  be  making  phone  calls  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  we  have 
to  check  with  five  or  six  Members  who 
may  be  in  a  position  at  10:30,  or  a  little 
later,  to  teU  the  majority  leader  pre- 
cisely what  the  amendments  are  and 
how  long  they  will  take. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  his  cooperation  in  this  regard,  and 
it  is  my  hope  we  can  complete  on  that 
matter  at  a  relatively  early  hour  to- 
morrow. 


DEPARTMKirr  OP  C01 


ICE 


u 


(DinONAL  COSPONSOR 
ADDED  TO  S.  760 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  l)een  informed  that  Senator 
Borxn's  name  was  inadvertently  omit- 
ted as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  760.  a  bill  to 
implement  the  bipartisan  accord  on 
Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Boren  be  included 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  760. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

I  RXCBSS  WSTU.  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  ajn.,  Thurs- 
day, April  13.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
MOBimio  Busimcss 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  until  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  April  13, 1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  8:11 
pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  April  13,  1989,  at  10:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  12, 1989: 

DEPAKnfZHT  OP  STATE 

OODOLAS  P.  lfUIiBOLI.AllD.  OP  UARTUUfD.  TO  BE 
AN  ABSIBTAWT  SECRETARY  OP  STATE.  VICE  MORTON 
L  ABRAMOWTTZ.  RXBIONSD. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  EMERCT 

DIANE  KAY  MORAIJS.  OP  TEXAS.  TO  BE  AN  AaBIW'- 
ANT  SECRETARY  OP  ENERGY  (ENVmONMENT. 
SAPCTY  AND  HEALTH).  VICE  ERNEST  C.  BAYNARD.  m. 
RBSIONB). 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

JOHN  CAMERON  MONJO.  OP  MARYLAND.  A  CAREER 
MEMBBi  OP  THE  SENIOR  POREION  SERVICE.  CLASS 
OP  CAREBi  MINIBTER.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  B(- 
TRAORDINARY  AND  PLENlPgiENTIART  OP  THE 
ONITB)  STATES  OP  AMERICA  TO  THE  RBPOBUC  OP 
INDONESIA. 

U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMZHT  AGXHCT 

RONALD  PRANK  UBMAN  n.  OP  VmOINIA.  TO  BE  DI- 
RECTOR OP  THE  DA  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY.  VICE  WILLIAM  P.  BURNS.  REBIONBD. 


THOMAS  JONES  COLLAMORE,  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP 
COMMERCE.  VICE  KATHERINE  M.  BULOW.  RBBIONB}. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

NANCY  MOHR  KENNEDY,  OP  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AS- 
SlffrANT  SECRETARY  POR  UDOIBLATION.  DEPART- 
MENT OP  EDUCATION.  VICE  PRANCES  M.  NORRI8.  RE- 
SIGNED. 

DBPARmDIT  OP  LABOR 

DALE  HUBBt  TATE.  OP  THE  DI8T1UCT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA. TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  8BCRETABT  OP  LABOR. 
VICE  JERRY  D.  BLAKBMORK. 

IH  THKNAVT 

THE  >OUiOWINO-NAMM>  OPPlCgt.  UNDBt  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TmX  10.  UN1'1K>  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION Ml.  TO  BE  ASBIONB)  TO  A  POSmON  OP  IMPOR- 
TANCE  AND  RESPOMBIBILnT  DEBIONATED  BT  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TTITX  10.  UNITE)  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  001: 

7b  be  vice  admind 

REAR  ADM.  RICHARD  C.  QENTZ.  m-M-«4H/UI0.  UJB. 
NAVY. 

IN  THE  ARMT 

THE  POUiOWINO-NAMED  OPPICTOS.  ON  THE 
ACTTVE  DUTY  LIST.  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  CHiADE 
INDICATE)  IN  THE  UNI'l'ED  STATES  ARMY  VAC- 
COROANCE  WTTH  SECTION  CM.  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  OKRBBAL'S  CORPS 

To  becoUmel 

JOHN  &  COOKE,  m  U  I0« 
DAVID  K  GRAHAM.  44»-n-Ttn 
DEWEY  E.  wwtJtf'AKP  m.  4M-T0-MW 
KIN  K.  JUDD,  4»l-«a-ttU 
LZV ATOR  NORSWORTHT.  JR..  «00  M  MTT 
CRAIG  &  SCHWENDIR.  470-M-WU 
BUREN  R.  •ntiwsx^  m.  HS-M-ISM 
MAliC»LM  a  SQUXRaS.  JR.  lM-«-«TM 
ALLAN  A.  TOOMKT.  MO-M-TSM 
THOMAS  N.  TBOMET.  m  «0  «n> 
AIXZANDER  M.  WAIiCZAK.  Ml  40  111 

IN  THKABMT 

THE  POUiOWINO-NAMED  CADETS.  GRADUATmO 
CLASS  OP  UM.  UNITK)  STATES  MIUTART  ACADEMY. 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OP  THE 
UNITH)  ffTATEB.  IN  THE  GRADE  OP  BEOOND  UEUIW- 
ANT.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITIX  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  SECTIONS  Ul,  Ul.  US  AND  43H: 

TIMOTHY  P.  ABBOTT.  1M-70-000J 
JENNT  W.  ADAMa  aiO-M-WTO 
ROBERT  C.  AOANB.  JR.  lM-«4-«Tao 
JEPPREY  C.  AHRBN&  OM-n-IOeO 
JESUS  AGUnUtE.  4ST-11-«1« 
ALBERT  U  AIAA.  »«*-t»-«llT 
RONALD  L.  ALBRBCHT.  lU-M-TH* 

JOEL  P.  AixNT.  m-M-aon 

AMBBl  D.  tlAXK.  M1-1S-«1U 
BRIAN  C.  »1AX».  000  II  »l> 
B>WIN  V.  AUiBI.  JR.  OtO-M-TOM 
HIROKI  AIXEM.  4»-«  om 
SCOT  D.  AUKN.  aW-W-MT4 
JOHN  C.  *m»r»  Mf-tl-Ma 
ROY  E.  AUBTON.  VTl-M-MtO 
E}WARD  J.  AMATO.  lM-M-1411 
MARIANO  R.  AMEZCUA.  m.  3«»-tl-00W 
DARRW  W.  ANDERSON.  lH-W-0110 
GREGORY  L.  ANI^SSON.  OO  00  MM 
JXPPERT  A.  AHDmaON.  41»-«l-l»a 
J^VREY  N.  ANDERSCMt.  4U-«T-MM 
JOHN  C.  ANDCnnS.  Ml-W-OIM 
PATRICIA  M.  ANSIOW.  VN-W-WK 
BRUCE  P.  ANTONIA.  3 
VICENTE  J.  ANTOLIN.  Ml-! 

QunrroN  j.  Arnold.  m>-«i-< 

TODD  A.  ATWOOD.  400-11-nOt 

JOSEPH  A.  BAALMAN.  iM-n-a«T« 
BRYAN  H.  BABa  »*  04  ««M 
DAVID  E.  BAILEY.  l»4-0«-«l» 
PAUL  D.  BAIRH).  M*-7»-tUl 
UNA  M.  BAKBt.  Vn'44-TMS 
ROBERT  M.  BALCATAOE.  JR.  ia-44-a«l 
OIXNM  N,  BAUAN.  OO-M-lIM 
CHARIXB  E.  BALL,  JR.  »«f-U-iMI 
MICHAEL  A.  BALU  m-W-4IM 
TBCMCA8  J.  BAUJUfOO.  144-TS-014* 
DAVID  M.  BALBBOUOH.  MO-0»-»in 
KEVIN  K  BARBER.  U7-«»-MM 
JOHN  R  BARNVrr.  »4-TS-0Tn 
UHKUriOFHER  Z.  BABRA.  110  00  OWt 


MARCO  J.  BARBBm,  M7-«»-M10 
NATHAN  D.  BABBICK,  in-«l-«MT 
KEVIN  M.  BARRT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  M.  BARTB.  JR.  MT-O4-O0U 
DREW  C.  BARTKIBWICZ.  040-74-OOU 
KIMBERLT  R.  BARTON.  ITI-TO-OIM 
BRIAN  a  BARTOB.  MO-W  Mil 
ROBBiT  M.  BARUSa  000  00  MM 
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ROLAND  P.  BATCHKLDKR.  001-«»-lT» 
CHRISTOrHKR  M.  BATBB.  m-TC-«ei 
KAMDALL  B.  BAiaOM.  A.  «41  It  tWO 


■BAWM  P.  BHX.  m-l 
AICT  K.  MIIIWll.  Mt-Tl-MM 
A«MOU>  A.  Bimgll.  a  41»-T«-4nM 
HICHBXB  L.  BKNJIBIl.  a»T-«*-*4M 
BnST  A.  ■mo.  UT-M-Ml* 
DATID  A.  IWIMTH,  Ml-W-MM 
WILLIAM  P.  nnMB.  mw  WW 

ntM  p.  BiLAPOi.  M>-a»-Tni 
moBAB.  J.  BnaxNi.  m-w  hm 
BAUBT.  Hjuacmnui.  u» 

DAVID  L.  mjam. : 

TATKKX.  B.  BLADt  «l«-a»-4»l 

ommB  w.  BLAKBi.  Mt-M-an 

AMY  U  ■LAWCHABR  «M  W  MW 

CAST  u  BLOOD,  vm-n-vtn 

OABT  B  BLOOMBBBO.  ta 


I  U  BOBBM.  Ml-M-MM 
PATBICB  M.  BOaOO.  m-U-llM 
JOHIIX.BOBACB.1 
BXWABOT. 

Ktara  b  boltom.  M»4*-«iit 

DOOC&A8  A.  BOLTDC  IM-«4-awa 


JOH.  P.  Boaoa  aM-is-»«i 

■■■TT  T.  BOmtAB.  an-U-MM 

I  p.  BOWItAB.  JB.  »I-«1-MU 

rBBOiT>.aT-n-«Mt 

r  A.  BOTBL  tlT-M-TCU 

ro.BoaciM«-«nt 


t  J.  HUIVOBD.  M4-W-TSM 
JAMB  M.  BBADT.  Ml-M-MM 


BIU.TP.I 

ADM.JB.MV-U-WM 
I  U  BBAT.  M*-T4-MN 

>CM»1»Bin.JB.J 

cm 
rD.1 

lOCBBXBLl 

inionrrp.i 

■oorr  B  MiowBi.  u»-ts-mii 


PATBJCE  A.  aaowB.  M«-T4-tm 
tnr^^wt.  L  BMOWMPnLO.  MT-M-tlVI 
LTMBTtBlt.  BBUBCBBL  W*-1*-MM 
BBCIIAOIII.  I 


XBIO. 

DATID  J.  Munomrr.  M«-n-«M 

BBWT  p.  BBtnaOB.  «»-T4-TMI 

■BATBm  L.  ■rm.  ta-m-mm 
amao  &  bobblbi.  »t-m-mm 

JOBB  B  BOBCHM,  tn-4»41M 
WILLIAM  L.  BOBBOBB  m. 


TONTA  L.  CHBXB.  »»-a*-TlM 

BUK  CHILIAN.  ii$-'n-nu 

BICBARD  A.  CRiaif.  U»-lT-tin 
CBRmiNB  M.  CHOL  H4-TI-I«1« 
BONO  a  CHOL  4M-M-nrf 
BTBVm  B  CBOL  Ml-M-MTO 

JAMBB  B.  caooMO.  an-i*-Mti 
MICHABL  &  CHRlBllANa.  «*4-«0-M4« 
WATNB  B  CHUM.  t7»-M-04M 
JAB  W.  CHUNO.  IM  M  l»M 
JOHN  B  CLADT.  a  tt»-s*-«art 
JOBB  J.  CLARK.  4T»-M-1«1T 
JBPPKBT  C.  CLBVBLAND.  41»-ll-l*lt 
TRACBT  CLTI».  IM  M  «M4 
TALBUB  M.  COLAMOBLO.  tll-»-«7U 
DANIB.  M.  OOLB.  Ml-M-MTJ 
JOBB  A.  COIBL  aM-M-»U 
WALTBI  P.  OOLB.  ttl-M-l»9 
TmiWIBB  C  COLLIN&  MO-ll-MU 
JOHN  P.  OONBOT.  a  Itt-ia-MTI 
<HIBOOBT  J.  OONTL  OTf-M-l  117 
DAYID  A.  OONVBRBB.  0M-a-74M 
MABC  P.  COOK.  IW  M  MM 
TBBBT  P.  COOK.  Ml-M-MM 

ROBBrrBcooLBT.  iw-n-nsi 

MABK  A.  OOCMMk  Ml-M-TfTI 

LBOHA  C  OOOPBI.  441-ra-ai7 
BRIAN  K.  OOPPBRBMTTH.  0M-M-«7M 
rWABIJW  C.  CORRBLL.  MT-M-UIJ 
BRIAN  M.  COX.  Ml-M-M«l 
CHARIBI C.  CRANK  M7-T»-M41 
BVIRIUH  M.  CRANBTON.  14*-M-(rT» 
JBIfBBT  T.  CRAWPORD.  a4  M  MM 
MICHABL  J.  CRAWPORD.  irS-M-TU* 
RICHARD  D.  CR^B>.  JR.  MT-M-MM 
RBAL  L.  CRBOHTON.  JR.  M4-M-0641 
TBUTA  CR08LANO.  OCT-M-MM 
DONNA  A.  CROUCH.  0M-M-M4* 
OANIBL  L.  CRUBBl.  tl»  M  «MI 
PHILLIP  B  CUOCIA.  Mi-M-TW* 
BARRT  O.  CURLBT.  »a-l4-MM 
MATTHBW  U  CURTO.  (M4«-rr«l 
BORA  P.  CUnCK.  IMM  MM 
PRABCB  &  CWIKLOfaKL  ITO-U-OIH 

(HIBOORT  A.  DADDB.  1«(-M-*1H 
CHAD  B  OALTON.  Mt  M  HOT 
DATID  A.  OANIKOWaKI.  n»-H-MM 
LARS  A.  DANNBR.  Mt-M-im 
DATID  T.  DANTONIO.  Na-U-»TM 
DOUCnAS  O.  DATKA.  M*-Tt-M«l 
BON  DATB.  »»-M-M31 
JBPPRBT  A.  DAWB.  MC-M-MM 
J08BPB  DOOaTA.  IM-M-MT* 
JOHN  P.  DBBLABO.  l*l-4a-M44 

TiMOTBT  A.  OBCKBB.  rr»-M-Mrr 

TDf  OTHT  J.  OBPOK  M6  M  MM 
BRIC  J.  DBPRANCBCO.  »M  M  MM 
CHRBTOPHBR  J.  OBOUTIB.  0M-44-W41 
ANDflBA  R.  CMOUTTADAURO.  IM-M-MM 
THOMAS  J.  DBIBRLBIM.  Ml-M-MU 
DOOfUJB  J.  DBLANCrr.  Ml-M-IM] 
KTLB  P.  DBLANBT.  01«-M-«1M 
DATID  L.  DBLUNO^  »U-W-M«7 
BICHARO  A.  OBMARBK  IM  M  IMl 
BICHOLAS  R  DRMIRO.  Ul-Te-4M4 


MATTBKW  P.  CADICAMO.  1M-M-6MS 
MABSHALL  B  CAIN.  M«-tl-MM 
PRBI  L.  CAUIWBJ.  Mt-M^l» 
BIBTBH  C  CALBOtm.  Mt-M-MM 


BCHAU>U< 

WATNB  A.  CAIKBO.  M 

MX3BAB.  J.  CAJOOBABa  tlS-M-MM 

B8TAB  B  CAMTBt  H»-M-»#l 

VrVBAB  A.  CAPPB  I 


ncamrn  c  oshnt.  •T>-4t-Mi« 

BAMDALL  N.  DBBOTO.  Ul-M-MTl 
JBPPRBT  A.  DBBTBPANO.  Otl-ta-tMO 
CHBBTOPHBl  B  DBBTITO,  OM-«)-»M 
BBTIN  B  DICK  lM-M-7Mt 
MICHAB.  a  DBROPP.  Mt  M  »M1 
JEPtmi  a  DILLBMUTH.  4M  W  MM 
DATID  W.  DIMOBB.  M»-M-TMS 
JANBT  P.  Oiaa  U^-*4-TMt 
MICHABL  J.  DITULUO.  Ml-M-IMJ 
ALAN  M.  DODO.  H4-M-MM 
CHAB-UNO  O.  DOUN.  »4-a«-7Ma 
JUAN  M.  OOMOKHTB.  lM-7a-7n3 


MABK  B  CABBABT.  M*-M-1M> 
MICHABL  a  CABLBOH.  Ml-ll  IMl 
BTVHBB  B.  CABUOM, 
dDP.  CABMrwH,  n»-U-MM 
BX^PHBI  T.  CA»a  »7-t»4M4 
■BIIIIBIT 


XmBV  P.  IX«AN.  Wt  41  IIM 
JONATHAN  T.  DRAKK  OM-M-IMl 
CHRBTOPHBR  D.  ORINKARO.  4M  M  MM 
JOHN  P.  OUNLBATT.  Ml  44  MM 
DATID  P.  DUNN.  HIM  MM 
BARBN  A.  DUNN.  4i7-H-MM 
PBTBB  C.  DUNN.  M4  M  Mil 
TICTOR  T.  DURAN.  tl»-M-l7M 
B>WARO  1.  DTKK  m.  M*-77-aOM 


TTNO  B  CABTBL  n»-M-MM 
MABTn  A.  CASK  Mi-U-MM 
SIBPHBB  B.  CASKT.  IM-M-MM 
BOC^  A.  CABOLAB.  □.  M1-I»41M 
PATRICK  D.  CASOM.  «l»4t-nM 
ANTOMT  J.  CIMttamO.  IM-MMf  4 
JBllBBT  a  CABnUB.  MS-IXTU 
JONATHAN  N.  CABTLB.  IM  M  MM 

moami  p.  catabob  4H-m-mi  i 

MABT1B  m.  CBBANA.  MI-M-IIM 

riMBtl  '»"«'-» 

WILLIAM  B  CMAMPOB.  m.  IM-74-HH 
THOMAS  P.  CHAMPIOII.  >M;M-I171_ 

BUMJIM  CHAJro.  im-n-MM 

r  N.  CHAPMAN.  MIM  TIM 
VI  J.  CHABB  m.  m-ii-i 


PAUL  O.  B>WABDa  IM  §4  M44 
RONALD  D.  K>WARI)&  40*-M-WTt 
I T.  B>WARD&  tM-M-M7« 
r  C  BPAW.  M4-1I-1171 


UMI 


MABB  B  BLPBNDABL.  IM-M-M47 

I  A.  BLLnOTON.  MS-lt-lll7 
I  J.  BfBISON.  JR.  M1-7I-MM 
1 1>  BMMCma  JR.  Ml-M-MM 
rHARIBI  B  BKtLAMD.  M4  M  MM 
JOBN  M  BPPBRLT.  l»-a7-lMI 
TOOO  W.  BUCB80M.  4M-M-M10 
TRBATOB  K.  BINBT.  HT-17-I17I 
OARTB  a  BBTADT.  IM-M-MM 
BRUCB  A.  BSntOK.  47»-M-llTI 
JUAN  A.  SBTRBLLA.  JR.  114  14  4i4» 
JOHN  P.  KTBRHART.  4M  M  MM 

TROT  A.  PABBR.  I71-7I-MH 
B>WAIIO  M.  PALTA.  IM-M-Mll 


JOHN  J.  PARIA.  Ml  M  Mil 
MICHABL  A.  PAULKMBl.  M7-11-1M4 
SHAWN  M.  PAUNCK  IM-M-Mll 
ANOBO  C.  PAZIO.  KW-M-71M 
WILLIAM  A.  PBCTBAU,  MI-M-IIU 
ANIMUrW  M  PBWRCHBK.  MO  M  IMl 
DBNNB  C.  PKHLINOBR.  ai4-70-MM 
DANIBL  PBRRARA.  010-M-Mll 
MICHABL  a  PBRRB.  M7-M-1M1 
JOHN  a  PBUTZ.  IM-TS-iaM 
PAUL  J.  PDOEBN.  IM-74-04M 
MATTHBW  P.  PnnXT.  115-M-Mll 
MICHABL  C.  PBCHBR.  I1I-70-MI7 
TODD  A.  PBHBl.  00»-M-7«77 
KKITH  A.  PLAIU  IM-M-MM 
BDWARO  R.  PLBMINO.  Ml-«0-l7M 
ANTONIO  M.  PLBTCHXR.  MI-ll-OMI 
DBAN  D.  PLUrr.  0M-MM41 
ROBBtT  B  PLOBISHXIM.  MI-74-7MI 
JBBBB  C.  POLK.  m.  MI-M-M77 
JAMBB  O.  PORD.  I7I-M-M1I 
JOHN  A.  PORD.  OM-M-mi 
JOHN  a  PORBBMAN.  m-M-74M 
ROBBRT  A.  PORTX.  IH-M-OUI 
JOHN  C.  PORTBON,  MI-17-MM 
CHRBTOPHBR  D.  POWLBi.  174-M-nU 
PBTBi  C.  POWLBR.  iai-n-4M7 
ROXANNB  M  POX.  I4I-I7-71M 
mCHAXL  J.  PRANCOMB.  IM-7S-MM 
CORNBX  P.  PRKNCH.  M7-74-mi 
JACK  D.  PRBT.  4M-I1-IM7 
JAMBB  B  PRB^U*  JR.  MI-04-MM 
BRIAN  J.  PUNPAR.  4M-M-4MI 

ORBOORT  D.  OAO0ON.  lM-aa-a7M 
BRTAM  D.  OALXTANO,  H7-U-MM 
JONATHAN  U.  OAMM.  rn-M-7MI 
E>WARO  R.  OARCIA.  I7I-74-I11I 
JOHN  A.  OARCIA.  H1-17-TIM 
RANDIB  A.  OAROBNXR.  0M-M-41M 
BRET  W.  OARREIT.  4W>-M^7I 
MICHAB.  J.  OARVIN.  O.  IM-I7-MM 
KBITH  R.  OARWICK.  OM-M-NM 
OBOROB  C.  OATLIMO.  M»-M-11M 
WILLIAM  B  OBBHAROa  nO-71-IOH 
OOUQLAS  J.  ORIA  Ml-M-«»1 
SHAWN  O.  OBNAL.  IM-M-MM 
JBPPRBT  W.  OBOPPROT.  0*4-41-4111 
JOHN  M.  OBOROB  4M-M-4Mt 
OLITBt  C  OBOROB  MO-ll-MU 
CHRBTLAN  a  OBRIO.  1M-M-M14 
THOMAS  T.  OmOUOU.  H1-M-IM4 
JOHN  K  OBIRAROL  01I-4a-ono 
LOUIS  C.  OIAMMATTBO.  107-MMM 
KBIMXTB  C.  0IB80N.  Ml-41-4041 
ROBBtT  A.  OICZT.  14a-7*-lTM 
OART  T.  OIOUO.  M»MM7I 
BRIAN  L.  OOBBRT.  MO-4S-T17I 
RICHARD  D.  OILLBM.  JR  IM-M-MM 
RANDAL  A.  OLASa  MI-M-IIM 
KIRK  W.  OOHLKB  IM-74-40U 
BRADLBT  A.  OOLOEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BTUART  P.  00L08MITH.  lM-7»-M4t 
BRIAN  B.  OOOD.  m-ll-MOl 
TROT  M  OOOOMAN.  114  M  MM 
WILLIAM  O.  OOULD.  lll-61-17n 
TROT  M  OOURRIBR.  4M-M-7t7* 
OBOROB  a  ORABOW.  IM-M-Mll 
MARK  V.  ORABBKL  04a-74-MM 
DATID  W.  ORAUKL.  11>-M-MT1 
SCOTT  A.  ORAVBa  Ml  M  MM 
DBBARSHBi  N.  ORAT.  4M-M-77M 
MICHABL  R.  OR^ENB  M7-M-M14 
OORDON  O.  ORBOORT.  JR.  140-M-1741 
PAUL  a  ORBT.  4M-M-M14 
KDfBBRLT  K  ORIPPIN.  IM  14  M4T 
KBNMBTH  A.  ORIOOa  114-IO-llM 
JOHNO.  OROMOWSKT.  4f7-7a-4Ml 
BTBTXM  A.  ORUBnO.  M4-M-00M 
MARK  K  OULUCK.  Ml-M-OOH 
LKIP  W.  OUNHUa  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OMAR  P.  OUTIBRRIZ.  U7-M-I7M 
ROBERT  A.  OWINNBK.  m.  U7-00-64M 
ADOLPHUB  R.  OWTNN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

COLL  a  HADDOH.  m-tl-lMl 
TERESA  A.  RAERINO.  ie»-M-tMl 
PRB>BUCK  H.  RAOER.  JR  414  M  M7» 
LARRTJ.  HALIDA.  1M-7I-MM 
ARTHUR  L.  HALL.  m.  M>-71-HM 
THOMAS  a  HALL.  JR  ai7-0S-01i7 
DATID  a  HALUOAN.  11I-04-M7I 
MICHAEL  J.  HAIJ>IN.  Vn-«4-M41 
MARK  O.  RAMB..  Ill  M  MM 
LARRT  W.  HAMM.  U7-M-14M 
ROBERT  M.  HAMMCMCD.  m.  1H-44-MM 
BBNMEni  D.  HANCOCK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  D.  HANCOCK.  411-17-OlM 
ERIC  D.  HANDT.  404-07-Mll 
OBOROB  J.  HANHAU8ER  IT.  Ml-M-MM 
HAROU>  M  HANNON.  407-M-IM4 
MICHABL  C.  HANSEN.  Hl-70-t7ll 
CTMTHIA  HAROROW.  414-4I-M14 
WILLIAM  T.  HARMON.  I»-M-7M1 
DAWN  M.  HAROU).  M3-M-11M 
JDTRBT  P.  HARRICK.  040-70-OMl 
JAMBB  A.  RARRINOTON,  IM-OO-IOM 
DATID  K.  HARRia  IM  04  IIM 
HARLBB  W.  HARTPORD.  Ml-Ot-7071 
CHRISTOPHER  L.  BARTIX.  I11-7I-MM 
BBVDf  D.  HARTZEUU  tOO-00-MM 
DATID  a  HARVILLE.  HI  41  MM 


OBOROB  P.  HA& 
SANDRA  J.  HA8S 
WALLACE  H.HAi 
ROBERT  a  HATi 
WILUAMH.HA1 
DATID  W.  HAUCl 
8TBTEMT.HAU< 
JOSEPH  A.  HAW] 
PREDBBICKBI 
RUSSELL  CHAT 
KATHTA.HAZB 
TIMOTHTP.  HE/ 
WARRBIBBBA 
PAMELA  T.HBCl 
OLBWCHEDP 
ROBERT  RHEU 
JOHNMREMMi 
CHARLCSaHD 
DALEUHENDB 
DARRTL  O.  RBI 


KXVIMD.  HKNDI 
RICHARD  H.HEI 
ROB^ITOT.HE 
TODDM-HENR^ 

MATracwaBi 

OUTBHERMAI 
DONAIi>M.HBI 
DABTIBJ.HBU 
ARTHUR  P.  HB« 
RONAID  D.  HER 
LORIK-HESall 
AIXZAMDBIC: 
JAMBB  M.KILU 
BON  J.  HnJt  JR 
STBFBBIP.  HIL 
JAMIE  L.HIMB^ 
CALTntUHlNB 
8H1RIAT  J.  HIT 
EDWARD  J.  BliC 
MICHABL  J.  BO] 
ALLAN  BHOOU 
MARCCHOUB 
ROBEirr  L  HOU 
ROBBTT  W.  HOI 
BRIAN  P.  HOFK 
TICTOR  R  HOR 
CHARIBBA.BO 
JACK  k  HORNS 
OARTB  M.  HOR 
MARK  D.  HOUS 
ICOUB.  p.  HO^ 
BIEPUBN  L.  HR 
KETINP.  HUB.i 
MARKRHUDA 
JOHMaHURlB 

jEPmBTw.  hi: 

kJ.HTI 


DAVID  C  ICB  a 
JAMBB  BIUJK' 

SUSAN  cntoN 

AMTBONT  T.  Ji 
CORWm  P.  JAC 
Sn.WTNRJAl 
PRAMKP.JANl 
PETERA-JANH 
ROBEBTRJAII 
MARKP.JAMOI 
JAMBB  R  JAMB 
THADP.JARM< 
ALXZANDBlJi 
THOMAS  D.  J^ 
BRETT  C.JENE 
MARKM  JENN 
STEWART  B.JI 
STETBNT.JOA 
DONNA  M.JOH 
CHBUfmi'llEH 
CHRlgrOPHEK 
CBRBrOPHBi 
ERIC  M.  JOHNS 
PRANK  RJOH] 
f#¥r^iAM.  C.  JO 
TIMOTHT  J.  JG 
■DWARD  R  JO 
BRTAN  M.  JON] 
ORBOORT  a  JI 
JBPPBIT  a  JO 

TBUDT  o.  jon; 

wnjJAMBJO 
OANIBL  O.  JOB 
ROBERT  R  JOI 
CIP  C.  JUNOBE 

DATID  J.  KALE 
DAVmj.KAMl 
aBMNBIUL.K 
JAMBBJ.KARI 
BRUCSM.KAII 
BRTAMP.KAR 
MICHAEL  CKi 
DEROMRKAfl 
ROOaiP.KAS 
KURTJ-KASU 
TIMOTBT  D.K 
BRENDAN  P.  K 
JOHN  A.  KBIX^ 

JAMES  c.  ami 

STKPBBID.  E 
AMTM-KBUn 
DATIDJ.  KE88 
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OBOROB  P.  HASAPmia  01T-M-4TM 
SANDRA  J.  HABBRT.  OM-U-iUl 
WALLACE  H.  HA8TINa&  m.  »Ta-a»-M14 
ROBKRT  &  BATALA.  146-74-744T 
WnXIAtf  B.  HATCHETT,  MT-U-a«M 
DAVID  W.  HAUCK.  0M-«S-a6t3 
8TXVKN  T.  HAUOEMBB.  0M-44-S<tl 
JOSEPH  A.  HAWSB.  6»-l»-lM> 
PREDERICK  B.  HAWKIN8.  t6»-«*-0Ml 
RDSSEIX  C.  BATES,  lOe-M-WM 
KATHT  A.  HAZELWOOD,  ITt-U-MU 
TDfOTKT  P.  HXALT.  aM-»-lM« 
WARRBI  E.  BSARNSB.  n.  iVi-M'UM 
PAMELA  T.  BBCKATBORN.  M7-T0-1M1 
OLBfN  C.  BEDIM.  Mt-»l-1W« 
ROBERT  R.  BEININOER.  JR.  all-»-T0t4 
JOBN  U.  BEKMAMS.  JR.  Mt-TI-nie 
CBARICB  &  HXNDBiaOM,  «TO  »S  MM 
DAI2  L.  HBNDBI80N.  »M-«1-«111 
DARRTL  O.  BENDERBON.  tW-8»-llM 
8BERKAM  W.  BENDERBON.  Ml-M-MM 
KEVIN  D.  HBIDRICKa  (M-W-OOll 
RICHARD  H.  BENKLX,  aM-Tft-fOM 

ROBorro  V.  bennebbt.  ut-i7-o«m 

TODD  M.  BENRT.  l«-«a-«IM 

MATTHEW  B.  BBROBOtOEDER,  XtA-W-MU 

OUT  B.  HERMAN.  lM-«S-«irT 

DONAID  M.  HBtMANN.  ia»-«l-l«78 

DARTK  J.  HERNANDEZ.  47*-«»-64»2 

ARTHim  P.  BBtOLD.  JR.  (MS-7e-3aM 

RONAU)  D.  HBRRDtO.  n7-a»-«»M 

LORi  K.  BBB8.  i*»-a»-rr*i 

AIXZANDBl  C  mCKS.  M0-7S-7n7 
JAMBB  M.  HIU»  OU-M-IOM 
RON  J.  HIU.  JR.  461-W'«W4 
tfl'EPHEW  r.  mUXRT.  0n-66-t«M 
JAMIE  U  HME.  we  «6  «tW 
CALVIN  L.  HINBB.  44«-M-»ia 
BBIRUT  J.  arrCHCOCK.  »10-M-tft66 
roWARD  J.  HIiOPAK.  4*l-H-M06 
MICHAKL  J.  HOBBIM8,  M4  H  IWI 
ALIJUI X.  BOOUE.  lU-M-Mll 
MARC  C  BOU»N.  4M-41-U74 
ROBERT  L  BOLDER.  47I-n-06T* 
ROBERT  W.  HOUOB,  aO*-M-XtM 
BRIAN  P.  BOPKIN&  MI>-7»-4064 
VICTOR  B.  BORN.  4M-M-1M0 
fg^ataw  A.  BORNAK.  04*-74-7*4» 
JACK  U.  BORNBBU3ER,  JR.  4M-M-71M 
aARTa  M.  BORNE,  Ml-lT-MTt 
MARK  D.  HODSB.  *1»-M-HM 
MIOUB<  D.  HOWE.  l7>-0*-MM 
B'lEPHEN  L.  BRIC.  4M-17-in» 
KEVIN  P.  BUB.  aM-7»->n4 
MARK  R.  BUDAK.  1»-U-47«S 
JOBN  S.  HURLKT.  eM-S3-7eX3 
JUPHEt  W.  HU-ltaUWBON.  5«»-«»-tJ70 
1  J.  BTDDCBAK,  aO»-4e-llM 


DAVID  C.  ICE.  aM-7S-SSft4 
JAMEBE.  lUJNOWORTH.  170'4«^-IM7 
BU8AN  C.  IRON&  M4-M-a(M 
ANTHONT  T.  JACKSON.  4U-a»-llM 
CORWIN  P.  JACKSON.  IM  W  4»50 
SB.WTN  R.  JAMISON.  a«7-M-»7W 
FRANK  P.  JANECKK.  JR.  Ml-W-MOe 
PETER  A.  JANHUMEN.  JR.  0»-««-t616 
ROBOn'  R.  JANKOWBKL  IM  64-9606 
MARK  P.  JAN08T.  Xtt-VHWt 
JAMES  R.  JAN88EN.  47a-M-Mtt 
TBAD  P.  JARMOM.  2a»-lt-a6M 
ALKZANDBl  JAROTZKT,  ltS-76-MM 
THOMAS  D.  JARZEN.  lxa-«S-6«M 
BRRT  C.  JBfKINSON.  ««*-6»-a«U 
MARK  M.  JENNINOa  UB-6*-a4TS 
STEWART  B  JBBSE,  H1-7S-61T6 
STEVHN  T.  JOANIB.  M4-7»-6M» 
DONNA  M.  JOBANSEN.  066  »6  6401 
CBRinOPHER  B  J0BN80N.  lM-44-3400 
CBRISrOPHXR  L.  JOHNSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CBRDfTOFHER  N.  JOHNSON,  6*e-»0-6*61 
ERIC  M.  JOHNSON,  466  66  6067 
PRANK  R.  JOHNSON,  JR,  lM-ri-M62 
MICHAEL  C.  JOHNSON,  6«4-4»-a666 
TOfOTBT  J.  JOHNSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
B>WARD  R.  JOLIXT,  4S»-6»43n 
BRTAN  N.  JONES.  6M-»-1601 
OREOORT  &  JONES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JEPPBIT  a  JONES.  614  64  6166 
TRUDT  O.  JONEB.  »0-6*-0666 
WIUJAM  K.  JONES.  ia6-66-6M* 
DANIEL  O.  JORDAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  R.  JOROEN8B(.  IW-lt-lMM 
CIP  C.  JUNaBERQ.  801-6»-»7» 

DAVm  J.  KAIA  166-60-4*43 
DAVm  J.  KAMMBt.  16»-66'4416 
KBINKIH  U  KAMPBl.  Ml-W-6766 
JAMES  J.  KARD06.  041-64-676* 
BRUCE  M.  KARINSaAK.  tl»-7»-617* 
BRTAM  P.  KARIM8HAK.  ll*-7*-6146 
MICHAEL  C.  KAR80N0VICB.  066-66-60U 
DEROM  R.  KABEBBtO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Room  P.  KASBANINKJAD.  107-64-66*6 
KURT  J.  KASDN.  1>4-11-««M 
TIMOTHT  D.  KBAT1NO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRENDAN  P.  KBBOAN,  064-46-S616 
JOBN  A.  KELLT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ittam  c.  noiNEDT.  ii»-4i-ouo 

glEPBllI  D.  KB«NB)T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AMT  M.  KERM&  t*T-M-477» 
DAVm  J.  KES8IXR,  4*7-74-6166 


RICHARD  H.  KEWIXT,  l**-«4-6416 
jm  &  KIM.  1*7-77-6*07 
JOHN  a  KIM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WnUAM  D.  KDf.  660-*l-447t 
ROBERT  a  KIMBROUOB,  l*7-t»-6676 
STUART  C.  KINDER.  410-<»-*tl6 
JULIE  A.  KING,  nt  «1  4*61 
STEPHEN  H.  KWO,  667-47-**7* 
TODD  J.  KINSER,  a**-«7-00*4 
DENNIS  P.  KIRBT,  0ia-«*-076* 
DANIEL  K.  KIRK.  m.  1*6-77-7660 
JEFPRET  A.  KLEIN.  *6S-71-e*M 
MICHAEL  P.  KlXm,  146-6*-23*l 
ROBERT  L.  KLUCIK.  JR,  0*4  ««  466* 
JEFPRET  A.  KNAUER.  4»l-«*-OM6 
JOHN  P.  KNIERIEM  IV,  4*»-*l-4<7a 
JAT  E.  KNOX.  n»-*l-*I67 
KDfBERLT  C.  KNUR,  ieO-60-«662 
TODD  U.  KOBBERDABU  470-*l-141* 
MARK  R.  KOENIO,  lll-7*-ll*6 
JOHN  B.  KOFCHIN8KI.  ai»-*0-*146 
VICTORIA  A.  KOflT,  4**-6*-710* 
JOHN  A.  KOTULA.  0*6-61-4*71 
PAUL  A.  KOURL  Ml-*0-44*l 
CAMERON  A.  KRAMER.  647-«»-0111 
PAUL  K.  KREI&  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARK  a  KREMER.  4*(-*0-tlO* 
MICHAEL  J.  KRISTIAN.  HO-**-**** 
PAUL  a.  KRUSOER.  *47-*7-*6«6 
ROBDtT  A.  KURZTNA.  440-*1-*»0 
JEPPRET  J.  KTBURZ.  Sl*-70-*441 

NATHAN  a  LA  MAR.  >0*-*e-16** 

JONATHAN  R.  LACET,  100-64-0*41 
PATRICK  M.  LACHO,  0*»-6«-4«*l 
PRANKUN  J.  LADEN,  611-11-44** 
CUPP  M  LAIR80N,  XS-7*-«Kl 
THXRON  V.  LAMBERT,  616-**-716* 
JONATHAN  A.  LANCLANL  01»-«0-6607 
CHRISTOPHER  J.  LANDVOOT,  l»4-«*-2744 
BRIAN  a  LANE.  0**-64-*6*6 
JOHN  K.  LANOE.  111-66-W71 
SBXRRI  C.  LANOSTON.  071-6*-4171 
CHRISTIAN  A.  LAPAK.  »»-71-«7M 
JIUi  L.  LAPLAUNT.  Ut-*l-*3»l 
JOHN  M.  LAPORTE.  14»-41-760* 
LOUIS  J.  LARTIOUE.  JR.  411-70-671* 
TODD  L.  LATTIMER.  111-16-**** 
JONATHAN  D.  LAU.  647-«*-*ll* 
TIMOTHT  M.  LAUTH.  171-**-71** 
TBOMAS  P.  LAVAUXE.  JR.  617-61-lUl 
MICHAEL  A.  LAWTER.  4*l-7*-040* 
LBBTER  A.  LATMAN.  117-16-4*** 
KTLE  a  LEAR,  11*-1*-4*61 
EMORT  B  LEATHSRMAN.  IV,  461-61-7*16 
ALEC  a  LEE,  6«a-7»-l*10 
ALOUSTUS  W.  LEE.  JR.  110-01-**7* 
CHRIS  LEE,  667-*7-***0 
DONO  W.  LEE,  60*-76-*177 
OINSBT  C.  LEE,  664-41-***4 
MARC  A.  IXE.  6*0-6*-*6ia 
PREBTON  C.  IXE,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SEUNO  J.  LEE,  ll»-»*-4*71 
KENNETH  W.  UdSET,  lOl-00-OO** 
KEVIN  W.  LEMKE,  lll-71-**74 
MARTT  M.  LENBia  610-74-16*1 
COLIXEN  A.  LXNNON,  116-71-00*! 
JOEL  J.  LKVEBQUS.  007-6*-e7*S 
BRETT  D.  LEWm,  164-74-*l*6 
JOHN  W.  LEWia  JR.  46*-l»-7«*6 
STXVEN  W.  IXWia  l«*-**-*17« 
BLAISE  P.  UESa  60*-01-161* 
RETNOUM  J.  UIUBRIDOa  0M-ei-M«6 
QERAU)  a  UIXT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOEL  H.  UN,  ll*-«0-ll*0 
ALVW  B.  LIND8AT,  l*l-60-*t60 
TROT  P.  LINOICT,  640-46-7*0* 
KEVIN  R.  UNOOW,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANDREW  J.  LIFPBtT.  11S-66-7M1 
JAMES  R.  LIFPINCOTT,  160-61-06*6 
JOAN  a  UTTMAN,  0>71-41-66*1 
BARAB  D.  IXAOUNO,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MICHAEL  a  LOCCISAMO,  1**  64  0406 
MARK  L.  LOOOINa  6*0-74-4476 
JOHN  T.  LOOSDOR,  16*  64  «1W 
ANDREW  D.  LOHMAH.  1*6  **  »461 
PAUL  A.  LOMTEVAa  0**-*4-*l»* 
JOSEPB  P.  LOFSa  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUBEN  D.  LOPEZ,  6*4-*l-*644 
TDfOTET  U.  LORENZ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHRISTOPHER  J.  LOVE,  161-aS-61*0 
LUKE  a  LOZnCR.  W4-60-6716 
JAMES  a  LTNCH.  IV.  040-64-0*41 
THOMAS  L.  LTNCH.  110  41*617 
WnJJAM  a  LTNCH.  JR.  01*  *0  *»*» 
AU.TN  D.  LTND.  640-77-**** 

PBIUP  a  MACCm.  01*-6*-6*74 
OBOROE  a  MACDONELL.  m-**-M40 
mrwtXKJi.  R.  MACDOUOAUU  6*7-*7-**47 
MARK  a.  MACORBOOR  Ml  *1  4577 
STACT  A.  MACIUKBtAa  166-70-71*0 
jmnSON  a  MACKIJN.  466-*4-60*6 
USA  U.  MADOOX  lH^l-Ull 
BOLT  W.  MAHANET.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WnUAM  U.  MAINOR.  JK  117-41-Mll 
THOMAS  J.  MAIWAU),  46*-**-7*»4 
800TT  T.  MAUORT.  lTI-6*-0**0 
CHRIBTOPHBt  M  MAUiOT,  ia*-**-0760 
VINCENT  P.  MALOmC,  n.  4*t-**-«*06 
MEUNDA  A.  MAiaKia  0*4  ««  1*66 
DIANNE  MANIU8ZKO.  061-4a-t«00 


STEPHEN  C.  MANMEUU  47»-7e-7»*l 
STEPHEN  J.  MAPA.  JR.  l»4-4«-7»71 
ANDREW  P.  MAPBa  46O-10-1161 
MARIBBIT  D.  MAQUEDA.  111-Cl-OlM 
CHARIXB  J.  MARCOUnXER.  1*S-*S-11*4 
MATTHEW  A.  MARCT.  100-61-W*! 
VIRGINIA  T.  MARION.  l**-«l-01t6 
ROBERT  J.  MARK.  JR.  0*»-04-0171 
JAMBB  C.  MARKERT,  117-«*-*677 
JAT  B.  MARWHAIJ.,  401-7»-7«17 
CRAIG  J.  MARTIN,  4Sl-»«-»lTT 
MATTHEW  A.  MARTIN.  177-«4-2M* 
8TANLBT  a  MARTIN,  6T&-10-E110 
LOURDBB  O.  MARTINEZ,  6«*-»»-U*6 
MART  L.  MASTSRa  6*4-16-*044 
STEVEN  C.  MATBXWa  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DOUGLAS  D.  MATHia  ll»-0*-0«M 
JOHN  W.  MATLOCK,  JR,  4e6-«l-W*» 
DWATNE  a  MATTHEWa  4*»-*0-e617 
PnZR  M  MAVOIDEa  06»-**-Mll 
JONATHAN  M.  MATER,  04»-<«-*704 
PAUL  T.  MATBl,  MW-OS-MIS 
FBtNANDO  J.  MATML  6*l-71-<607 
LOUIS  D.  MATO.  M*-6*-101* 
JOSEPH  P.  MAZERO,  l(*-4»-M** 
PETER  J.  MCBREEN,  010-*0-7«ll 
ROBERT  A.  MCCANN.  106-00-61K 
CRAIG  A.  MCCARTHT,  160-6S-71** 
RICHARD  T.  MCCAULET,  067-60-64*1 
BRTAN  a  MCCLURK  M6-66-1660 
SCOTT  a  MCCLURE,  l*6-6»-161l 
DOUGLAS  a  MCCOT,  6*l-10-64«0 
BRIAN  a  MCCUUiOUOa  17»-7«-7076 
JAMBB  A.  MCDONALD,  641-04-M71 
JONATBAN  T.  MCGLOTHLAN,  414-41-074* 
CHAD  A.  MCOOUOAN,  411-17-447* 
MICHAEL  J.  MCOOWAN,  110-**-16*7 
SCOTT  C.  MCHENRT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  J.  MCILWAINK  »7-«l-*6** 
TAD  M.  MCINTOSH.  16*-*7-1061 
SCOTT  A.  MCKXCHNIX.  6*1-67-1161 
JOSEPH  8.  MCLAMB  433-ll-»10 
EDWARD  L.  MCLARMET.  617-*1-»101 
LINDA  U.  MCLAUGHLIN.  ll*-«*-01*« 
MICHAEL  a  MCMANUa  400-11-171* 
MICHAEL  J.  MCMANUa  1*0-17-04*1 
JEPPRET  O.  MCMILLAN,  0*0-*0-*01t 
WnjJAM  a  MCRAa  17*-«*-44M 
DAVID  a  MCVAT,  4**-*0-l*l« 
TIMOTHT  A.  MCWAW,  160-66-61U 
KEVIN  P.  MEEBAN,  6*l-7*-71*6 
PAUL  C.  MBOOBRa  10*  **  *0** 
CHRISTOPHER  P.  MELANCON,  41*-11-0*01 
OREOORT  a  MELUNGER  0*4-6*-*311 
ORBGG  a  MERKEL,  606-04-44M 
JAMBB  U  MBUiO,  U1-W-M71 
MARK  U  MERRELL.  616-76-64M 
SCOTT  A.  MBUUAM.  1*1-*1-6»71 
ANDREW  A.  M^IRITT.  074-**-*411 
TIMOTHT  a  MERSERBAU.  6*6-14-6116 
ALAN  a  METELKO.  66*-**-7*** 
GLENN  J.  MBTHVIN.  JR.  667^1-6177 
STEVBf  a  MXTZa  4*0-«l-*016 
PAUL  W.  METZLOPP.  lll-6«-*4«0 
WILUAM  M.  MICHAUD,  166-70-Ul* 
CARLA  J.  MILUCa  60O-**-l*71 
ERIC  N.  MIIXER,  671-11-74»1 
JOSEPH  W.  MlUXa  611-76-40** 
MARK  A.  MILUR.  I7*-6*-***l 
STEPHEN  a  MILUBR  JR.  l**-74-***7 
WILUAM  D.  MlUXa  6<4-«l-*7** 
DAVID  a  MILLNBt.  4**-*4-*l*l 
MICHAEL  a  MOfOOUa  0*4-4«-101] 
qUENTIN  W.  MlBENHElMEa  460-«*-l*41 
DOUGLAS  M.  MI8ENKO,  211-16-117* 
ROBIRT  C.  MITCHBLL.  171-**-41tl 
RANDT  L.  MOa  644-7*-l**6 
DAMON  G.  MONTGOMERT.  1*4-74-4*1* 
WILLIAM  G.  MONTGOMERT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JAMBB  U.  MOCH3T,  4**-71-^12 
MARK  D.  MOONKT.  **l-«7-*773 
PATRICK  W.  MOONET,  H,  4*1-*1-«111 
DARREN  W.  MOORa  114-l*-0a0* 
EDMUND  W.  MOORK  m,  411-66-67** 
GUT  P.  MOORa  47»-*l-C74* 
RICHARD  a  MOORa  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SAMUEL  A.  MOOaa  l7*-64-l**4 
WILUAM  D.  MOORa  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICARDO  O.  MORAIAB,  4«*-l*-4*74 
IAN  a  MORAN,  0*l-6*-0667 
CHRISTOPHER  P.  MORRB.  140-74-110* 
ROBERT  a  MORRia  ll*-«*-**16 
SCOTT  A.  MORRISON.  100-66-1*03 
MICHAEL  a  MORRISROa  l*7-*4-m* 
STACT  A.  MOBKO.  114-**-1746 
ROBEtT  C.  MUBJXa  041-64-617* 
TBOM  U.  MUKRI.  171-6*-»16 
AMT  U  MUN80N.  OU  1  «*14 
RICBARD  MURO.  n.  66A-66-777* 
JOBN  P.  MURPHT.  14»-70-7Tl* 
SCOTT  a  MURPHT.  1*0-01-7666 
PATRICK  B.  MU8CBAMP.  6*1-11-6*M 
JOHN  P.  MUSONa  111-64-07I6 
RONAU)  O.  MTERa  376-74-009* 

JAMBS  J.  NACHAZEL,  104-04-140* 
MART  K.  NAORANT,  111-«1-*117 
BRIAN  K.  NAKAMURA.  07»-**-16*4 
CAROUNB  a  NA1B>A.  6*4  0*  6614 
MITCHELL  L.  NANCa  146  «*  11*4 
MICHAEL  P.  NAPHDIALA.  l*l-*4-4*74 
JOHN  C.  NBLBON,  6*l-47-0*ll 
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•.  Ul-i 
DAVID  U.  MBKX  MT-«l-lfT» 

jOMA-nuN  T.  imniAiiii.  sia-m-cht 

mux  M»4*-MU 

I B.  NBWBaon.  Ma-M-«i« 
oiAioai 


ukwrmtxm  a.  ntxwrjm,  mi-w-io« 
y/jtmoKX  A.  lOKwrMB.  ot-w-mm 
>Mf  in  a.  wmouni.  wn  ti-tttt 
XMx  r.  HoaACK.  4u-«-iaN 

mCHAB.  W.  HOaUL  Mi-IT-ITSf 

nuioc  It  NOCBura  M»-M-aTt 

CAMN.TN  r  WOLAM.  MC-M-mi 
I  p.  WOLAK.  m-<»-l«lT 

mjnjL  «ti  tt  Mil 

JOm  A.  HUWBJ>  JB,  IT*-n-*TtT 

CLAODC  J.  NoaoM.  m.  •a-4t-«m« 

WILLIAM  C  NTVSLBL  Ul-I 
■AWnAH.  A.  WTKAMBI. 


JOSEPH  O.  ROD.  m.  m-«»«14 
SDXAinn  M.  RBDBR.  Ul-W-MTI 
KATHLBN  M.  RBOAN.  OW-M-WTS 

vrvHAinx  c.  rbcb.  a«»-ii-MM 

DAVID  D.  RBCRARO.  ITV-O-mi 
PAUL  O.  RBLLT.  MI-a-niT 
NICHOLAS  R  RBJSDORPP.  Ml-M-ITM 
MATTHHW  M.  RKTaS.  lOt-M-KM 
JOHN  W.  RKTNOUJS.  m.  l»-«S-MTt 
USA  M.  RICB,  K»-««-a71 
CHRIVrOPHKR  A.  RICHARD.  IM-t6-M7« 
CHRVmiA  J.  RICHTKR.  M4-1T-Utl 
mOBAN  B.  RICBTBt.  M»-4t-Wn 

BOBBrr  J.  RicHTimuc.  m>o«m 

JUDITH  M.  RICXBNBACKBt.  MT-a»-4Ul 


WALTBBM.* 

JOHN  J.  ooomnLk  ti4-M-Mn 

CHBVrOPHBI  J.  OOONNOB.  OIJ  II  WW 
DAVID  B.  OOOmOil.  W4-M-«1M 
OlABn  B  OOOMMOII.  Ul-M-On 
JOHN  1^  OODiOICMt  l»*-«*-mM 

aANO  W.  OB.  IU44-I4W 

PATRICK  a  oHAiaoM.  n»«-aw 

OBNNIS  M.  OK^VB.  IM-W-IM* 
DAVID  A.  OBBBIIBtBO.  WT-W-WW 
WILLIAM  J.  OUVBB.  ITT  W  Wil 

PAUL  M.  oum.  wr-»«n* 

DONALD  L.  OIMM.  IIC-W-ITCt 
MICBABL  J.  OmX  WI-W-YWi 
VKAHK  OnUNDT.  m.  147-W-1WI 
MICBABL  T.  OWOAIIBK.  OKW^ni 
■OBBtT  C  OHLAMDa  IM-M-IW* 

LDiooui  oaa  M»-aT-«M 

KBLLT  B  OHOUBXB.  Wt  W  «WI 
PAUL  J.  OTTABIAIKX  Wl  WWW 
JACK  A.  OTTBBOH.  US-W-WW 

LT  D.  OUnWMTBK.  Wa-W-Tl« 


BICKKT  O.  BILBT.  Ml- 1^4*11 
JOHN  O.  BIPPLXT.  Wl-W-tlU 
AMT  M.  BITK  IM-tl-TlM 
OART  B.  ROBBRTS.  M4-«T-4tM 
THOMAS  D.  ROBBtTBON.  m  II  *WI 
WALTRR  R.  ROBBmON.  OTI-W-IIVT 
»I  BPHBW  J.  ROBET.  JR.  >4I  W  WW 
BPBNCBR  W.  ROBINSON.  471-70-llW 
<»NB  B  IKXWT.  IM-17-lirT 
JAVIBR  BOORIOUBZ.  4M-«l-«ltT 
BRIAN  A.  ROBDBR  lll-M-llTf 
JONATHAN  M.  BOITMAN.  lU-M-WW 
BOBBRT  R.  ROMBOUO&  IM-«»-lin 
JAMBB  &  ROMBIO.  M»-SS-M1I 
NATHAN  B  ROSIBR.  IM-M-MM 
IAN  C.  ROSS.  IM-W-WU 
PAUL  H.  ROSS.  «M-W-I»8 
DAVID  B  ROWBLL,  iW  U  »«> 
MBLANIB  U  ROWLAND.  W1-«T-T4W 
WALTBt  O.  ROT.  lll-M-W*! 
ROSS  L.  RUCHTI.  ll»-0>-WW 
JBPPBBT  P.  RUPBNACHT.  M7-I1-4110 
WALTHl  T.  RUOBN.  M*  M  >«W 
ADROENNB  M.  BUOOLBB,  444-TS-nn 
MARTIN  A.  RTAN.  Wl  W  WM 
LBB  A.  RT8BWTK.  lU-ll-MW 


WILLIAM  O.  PADOBrr.  a  IW-M-in* 
KBnH  B  PAC«,  H*-W-TI«T 
■OWB  PAK.  Ml  n  WW 
BI.IWI  H.  PALBT.  MT-W-WU 
BiniABn  p.  PAMHBLk  MT-< 
LVDIP.PA 
rKPA 

I U  PARKBL  Mi  W  MU 
MARX  B  PABRiaa  MI-M-tlM 

BT  A.  PAR80MB  »*-n-«ltT 
I K.  PATACan.  IW-TI-IMT 
AHNB  &  PAIIBBBI-IN.  tft^St-mn 
<M0WOBBPAT 
TOOO  &  PATNTBt  411  W  IWI 
WATNBC  PICK.  Ml  U  IWI 
BDTB  PBOmraTOH.  Ill-M-WH 
LT  C  PBWJBW.  4ai-T4-WSl 


JOHN  J.  8AOBR.  IW-M-lill 
TURIKA8AITO.  111-44-14M 
MICHAB.  J.  SALOTO.  IM-W-M4T 
BOHAU)  L.  SALVADOR,  JR.  IW  W  M41 
ANDitBA  J.  8ALVIDIO.  lll-U-tlM 
THBOOCNtB  A.  8AMOTIS.  m-IO-WU 


IDPRBMOH.a« 
BANDOtPH  a  PWItaUVB,  U»^**IM 
BBf  IN  B  PBill.  iW-W-WW 
BAMDMA  L.  PBTBOi.  M»-t4-WM 
BALVATOBB  J.  PBIRUIIA. ) 


DONOVAN  a  PBLUPB 1 
MARX  A.  PHILUPB.  MT-ll-WM 
MATTHBW  J.  PBILUra.  4M-T4-n4a 


llUNKN.aANDBtS.0W4i  W»« 
TBOMAB  L.  SAND&  JR.  4ai-W-li» 
DAVID  J.  SANTO.  MS-Ti-tiU 
CnCmOB  B.  SARABIA.  4W  W  Wll 
PAUL  V.  SAJUBOO.  IW  II  Wil 
TIMOTHT  O.  SASSBR.  SW-U-iWl 
J08BPH  a  SAWTBt.  «T4-i*-aiW 
THOMAS  J.  SCANNBLL.  •ti-4a-«»4 
DABBTL  A.  SCHBRB.  Wi  W  WW 
CHRI8TOPHRR  A.  SCHIRNBR.  W1-4i-4Wl 
ROBBtT  B.  SCHMIDT.  JR.  lii-T4-0i» 
rmABiMm  q.  SCHRBTZMAN.  1I7-«S-«W1 
ADAM  J.  8CHROBDBR.  llT-W-iai4 
PAUL  P.  SCHUBBtT.  ai»-ii-«WT 
8TBVBN  J.  8CHUL&  4T>-i*-iiM 
OILLLAN  A.  SCHWBTTZBl.  tn-n-«S» 
JOHN  U.  SCOTT.  »l»-i»-4iW 
CMRIBIUHIBR  SCURON.  IW  II  IIW 
JOHN  B  SBAMON.  Ill  W  WW 
BRIAN  B  SEBASTIAN.  m-ii-il41 
ANTBOHT  SBBO.  tlT-iS-lin 
DAVID  T.  SBQBL.  IW  II  WM 
TmOTHT  R.  8BITZ.  IW  i4  I4i» 
B1MWBRI.T  J.  SBONIANO.  lU-il-nil 
JADfB  G.  SERRANO.  JR.  Ml-«t-IMi 
JANXT  A.  SBUPBRl.  m-ii-lWI 


mCMOtUB  A.  PIANTANIDA.  tn-ii-TVI4 

cwABUB  J.  piNion  aw-i»-iwi 

TIMOTHT  J.  PLACB.  IW  11  WW 
BTBVBI C  PLANK.  in'4i-*4W 
OABT  B.  POMBHBiJ,  jW  W  W4» 

.  Di  ParOVKH.  Mi-ii-MW 

>  L.  pomrroM.  JR.  •u-i4-«» 

DARIDB  A.  POWBUU  W4-a-ini 
.  H.  PBATAP.  M*-«i-T4W 

PBBCXADa  *U-W-tMT 
DAVID  A.  PRIATKO.  Ul-O-UM 


LBO  O.  PULLAR.  M4-«*-« 
J[AMBB  L.  PTATT.  41 


DAVID  T.  OmCXBTAIX  4 

jomm  p.  Qonm.  twii  tiw 
raBAi]nKS,jB.i 

IV.BAPPAT.  I41-' 

lf»«^j»  W.  ■*""'•■  IV.  4il-M-«IM 
CABLai 

W.BAa 

.  iu-«i-rT4i 
r.  HI  m  Mil 

JOm  C  BATVIBA  ll«4»«ni 
JAMBi  B.  BATMBt  Wt-tt^Ut 
DAVID  B.  BAVlKMDi  tt»-m-*m 


D. 

CHtBOO  a  SHARP.  Hi  W  1041 
USA  A.  8HAT.  Wl  II  WW 
MICHAEL  P.  SHBA.  ITi-IO-iTi4 
JOHN  U  SHBBHAN.  m.  Ili  14  MM 
THOMAS  O.  SHBBHf.  W*-'n-l»l4 
BATHL^M  M.  SBBWT.  Wl-OO-TOM 
BURTON  B.  mnwtrm  IM-M-IUI 
JOHN  C  SHUf  HtP.  m  W  WW 
MICHAEL  J.  8UINNEH&  tW-li-Mil 
BIBPHBf  M.  SHONK.  WO  W  WOl 
B>WARD  D.  BHULTZ.  IW-IA-WM 
H.  D.  8ILVBRMAN.  TW-Tt-Wll 
BENJAMIN  M  SDL  Hi  W  WW 
MARB  B  SDfMONDa  MS-IT-mi 
BOBEBT  M  SIMMORa 
TAMARA  O.  8INOIXTON.  Wi-IT 

t  A.  SKAVDAHU  ai-W-Wll 
D  SMRR.  Mi-OT-OOM 
W.  SMITH.  M»-ii-im 
TOOO  D.  SMITH.  M1-44-M10 
JAMBB  M.  SNOW.  IM-TI  IIW 
PAUL  a  SNTDBR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


UMI 


PAMHJl  J.  SOUTHARD.  W1-04-1MV 
KBLLT  L.  80WELU  111  H  Wli 
JAMBB  A.  ^ABKBB  •M-ai-4144 
aoOTT  A.  SPARKB  44i-0i-Ma 
JAMBB  W.  SPBNCB  JR.  M4-n  liW 
BRIAN  K.  flPBRUNO.  14i-7t-4»i 
RICHARD  J.  aPnXLLL  JR.  OU-04-Wil 


JAMBB  C.  SQUIRE.  07i-Oi-Mn 
ERIC  N.  8TAAT.  MO-04-ft4M 
a  P.  STARK.  Ml-44-mi 
CURTIS  L.  8TXDRON.  401-74-iM7 
DANIEL  a  8TXMPNIAK.  W»-ii40» 
ROBERT  I.  ffTEPHENa  JR.  Ill-M-Ull 
MICHAEL  A.  STEVENa  MI-M-0911 
ROBERT  W.  STKVKNa  4M-M-W1* 
TODD  A.  STEVENS.  UO-T0-W40 
ERIC  W.  STEWART.  IM-IT-1174 
BAROU)  D.  STEWART.  JR.  MO-00-51U 
RONALD  a  STEWART.  M*-W-101T 
JASON  U  8TINE.  4ii-i»-TM4 
MARK  U  ffrOCK.  *15-i4-04TI 
ANDREW  O.  STONE.  1»T-4I-Ia4« 
CRARLBB  a  STONE,  2a0-O4-700« 
DAVID  C.  STONE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SCOTT  A.  8TORKAMP.  474-03-(N9 
ANDREW  J.  STRAUSER.  *0a-0S-7t«7 
DIANA  U  STRICKLAND,  414-1I-0M4 
TRACI  U  STROHU  4S1-W-W4I 
ERIC  M.  STRONG,  »7»-ll-Tn6 
MARK  C.  STRONG.  U7-ii-7M* 
LOLITA  M.  STUBBLEPIEU).  Mt-tl-ini 
TRACT  a  STUDER,  4H-47-7U7 
BRIAN  L.  8TUMMB.  4i4-W-llW 
PRANK  D.  STUREK.  ttl-M-MM 
DOUGLAS  V.  STUTZ.  a7i-«>-»li4 
ADAM  A.  SUCH,  10i-04-4Hl 
JOHN  P.  SUGOa  I40-40-17M 
SCOTT  R.  8UHR,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TRENT  M.  8UKO,  lM-74-4100 
EDWARD  SULLIVAN.  JR.  010-OS-lMt 
MICHAEL  M.  SULUVAN.  H0-7I-1040 
NEIL  J.  SULLIVAN,  »0  00  4I» 
PETER  T.  SULLIVAN.  MS-70-l72t 
TIMOTHT  P.  SULLIVAN.  lOO-SO-4011 
DOUGLAS  a  SUTTER.  MO-OI-0007 
ROBBtT  G.  SUTTER.  40»-«0-«77l 
STEVEN  J.  SVOBODA.  31i-00-0iU 
ERIN  U.  8WEENET.  10»-04-ian 
NATHAN  V.  8WEET8ER.  MO-Si-0004 
JAMBB  M.  BWmOLE.  M7-70-inS 
SHBtTL  L.  BWOPPORD.  M1-11-40II 

8TEPBANNIE  A.  TALLENT,  MO-00-02M 
JAMES  R.  TALLET.  UO-ll-OaOO 
CBRmOPHBl  P.  TAPP.  M*-70-t310 
LEAPAINA  O.  TAVAL  S70-ll-0aa0 
ROBBtT  J.  TAYLOR.  101  H  1140 
JOHN  a  TBLPORD,  41»-ll-»937 
JON  B  TBLLIER.  M4-U-742S 
BETH  A.  TBOMAa  Ml-iO-U70 
KDfBERLT  J.  THOMAa  4»l-ia-004< 
BRIAN  U  THOMPSON.  SM-00-0000 
PERIN  K  THOMPSON.  400-41-7M0 
TIMOTHT  T.  THOMPSON.  O4I-74-0M7 
WnXT  C.  THOMPSON.  MO-OO-MM 
BRUCE  K.  THORN.  170-00-4U1 
nUC  D.  TILLET.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LINDA  D.  TDOt.  671-U-0601 
WILLIAM  A.  TOBILL.  iaO-00-41M 
KBfNKTH  W.  TONXT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  M.  TONRA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT  P.  TOOLE.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ONXBIMO  O.  TORRES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DAVID  C.  TRTBULA.  I70-6O-70M 
KEVIN  L.  TUCKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PHILIP  P.  TULL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHARLES  T.  TULLT.  JR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NORMAN  T.  TURPE.  in-00-0460 
TRACT  A.  TURNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JONATHAN  B  ULBAKBt.  400-04-llOi 
EDWARD  J.  URBANIAK.  004-01-ii49 
CHRISrOPBBi  J.  VAKA,  IIS-OO-TOU 
BOBBIE  J.  VANCE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RICHARD  J.  VANDDt  WAL.  170-OS-OClS 
LEE  M.  VANBOUTEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BRENT  A.  VANMANBN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SANDRA  U  VANN.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PAUL  A.  VARNER.  610-06^791 
MICBABL  J.  VASSALOTTI.  111-00-160T 
ALEX  C.  VERNON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOSEPH  H.  VEST.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SCOTT  A.  V^XAU.  HO-OO-OMO 
JOHN  V.  VIOOIANO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DENNIS  P.  VILLASXNOR.  ia»-«l-741t 
DOUGLAS  a  VINSON.  111-1»-7001 
KEVIN  U.  VOLK.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  O.  VOORHXEa  JR.  ll9-7fr-06M 
JOSEPH  X  WALKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VINCENT  M.  WAUACX  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AARON  X  WALLER.  JR.  l»-lfr-00«l 
CHARUCB  a  WALIA  IV.  OW  W  4W4 
JASON  L.  WALRATH.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  A.  WAIBEl  640-01-6in 
JAMBB  J.  WALTON.  MOW  Wll 
ANN  X  WANNER.  iM-M-4111 
OONAN  M  WARD.  6O4-M-0711 
MICHAEL  J.  WARD.  IM-W-iWO 
HENRY  a  WARDICX  m.  171-40-MM 
BBUAMDf  P.  WARNBt.  lM-10-OOW 
DAVID  P.  WARSHAW.  WO  04  IMP 
OLRNNA.  WATERa  004  W  46W 
TIMOTHT  P.  WATSON.  074  W  6000 
MICHAB.  X  WBOLER.  lll-64-Mll 
THOMAS  X  WBISENPKIA  ltl-00-607i 
D^mtAB  A.  WBLUNOTON.  660-W-17M 
WILLIAM  a  WBLBH.  IW-iO-lOU 


JOHN  W.  WHATI 
JOHN  W.  WHEB 
TIMOTHT  XWI 
CHARIBSW.WI 
KELLY  R.  WHIT 
JON  B.  WIU>ER] 
AMYJ.WnXIAII 
MAUMCBUWU 
MICHBJJtM.W 
ROBERT  UWIU 
THOMAS  R.Wn 
RUSSIXLM.WI] 
JAMES  R.WIUJ 
ISAIAH  WHBOM 
JOHN  N.  WIL80] 
MAROARrrH.^ 
8HAWNP.  WHJB 

wmJAMT.wn 

ELIZABETH  L.  V 
GREGORY  a  W 
STB'BBN  W.  Wl 
JOYCE  WOO.  071 
BRUCBMWOO 
MICHAEL  J.  WO 
JXPPRBYT.WO 

Nicou  A.  won 

STEPHEN  P.  WC 
JON  A.  WOZNIA 
MICHAEL  A.  WI 
RICHARD  A.  Wl 
MICHAEL  D.W1 
ANNM.WYCOP 
AMYM.YABQB 
WADEBYAMA 
ROY  TAN.  161-1 


SALLY  A.  WEST.  44i-7e-mo 
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JOHN  W.  WHATUT,  IV.  a6»-«l-MU 
JOHN  W.  WHEKLOt,  4M-«e-«10l 
TOfOTBT  R.  WHTKLOCK.  006-«>-*tl3 
CHARLXB  W.  WBITB.  JR.  IM-tt-WIX 
EEIXT  R.  WHTTINO.  Sl»-0«-llM 
JON  B.  WIIi)BRI«JTH.  JR.  1T7-50-MW 

AMT  J.  wnuAMa  M7-ao-in« 

MAURICB  L.  WnJ.MMB  Ml-M-MM 
UiCtCBAX  M.  WnJ.lAMB  tM-7*-MW 

ROBERT  u  wnuAMa  JR.  087-«a-a7oa 

TH01CA8  R.  WnXIAMS.  461-5*-M» 

Ruasni.  M.  wnuAMaoN.  st»-8*-isu 

JAMKB  R.  WIUJ&  JR.  aM-«S-6M4 
ISAIAH  WnSON,  m.  MS-04-04T0 
JOHN  N.  WILSON.  IM-M-mS 
MARQARBT  R.  WHJBON.  6«»-a*-T7a8 
SHAWN  P.  WILSON,  Ml-SO-aM* 

WILLIAM  T.  wanasAUER.  irr-s*-UTo 

EUZABETB  L.  WINKIjai,  6I1-W-«1M 
ORBOORT  &  WINSTON.  0M-«0-0M7 
aTEPBBN  W.  WTTZMANN.  0*»-*4-a«a4 
JOYCE  WOO.  0TS-6«-4019 
BRUCE  U.  WOOLVERTON.  rW-74-»446 
MICHAEL  J.  WORDEN.  M»-ae-*lM 
JI7FRBT  T.  WORKMAN.  llt-8«-raT> 
NICOIX  A.  WORKMAN.  171-46-02*1 
STEPHEN  P.  WORKMAN,  6a«-U-MlS 
JON  A.  WOZNIAK.  >7a-6»-«aM 
MICHAEL  A.  WRIOHT.  463-lS-lOTl 
RICHARD  A.  WULPP.  404-»e-«04» 
MICHAEL  D.  WTANT.  »6«-47-TaiS 
ANN  M.  WTCOPF,  07»-M-4»67 
AMT  M.  TAXOER.  SM-Sft-«7n 
WADE  a  TAMADA.  B76-»»-Sl«3 
ROY  TAN.  1M-44-88M 
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SCOTT  D.  TANAQIHARA,  171-M-7979 
EUOENE  A.  TANCET.  m.  »»-4»-7441 
DENNIS  W.  YATBB.  14»-44-aOW 
KIYOTAKA  A.  TAZAWA.  57»-l»-8178 
JOSE  C.  YBARRA.  JR.  lSl-«4-7»47 
JOSia>H  Y.  YI.  OM-M-7107 
CRAIG  A.  YOUNO.  042-7S-70M 
MICHAEL  A.  YOUNG.  110-*a-5S6a 
SUSAN  M  YOUNG.  WW  4>4» 
KORTA  YUASA.  13»-74-lNS 
CHARLES  K.  YUN.  Ua-M-SM6 
DANIEL  YUN.  2»-0a-»70 
CARL  J.  ZAI8ER.  «M-M-«a61 
BRUCE  W.  ZARTMAN.  aM-«4-aMe 
CRAIG  &  ZEITLER.  *»4-«a-ia38 
JAMES  L.  ZIEGIXR.  57«-lS-0iU 
PETER  J.  ZIOMEK.  Ma-44-a2M 
LUIS  P.  ZUNA.  4a4-«»-1514 
MARTIN  A.  ZYBURA.  lSfr-«0-8404 

THE  FOliOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  IN  THEIR  ACTIVE  DUTY  GRADE.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TTTUi  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TIONS Nl.  MX  AND  6SS: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  captairu 

LISA  MOORE8.  02S-6O-M0* 
LESLIE  ORAZIETTL  »»-4«-0675 
THOMAS  RAFACKI.  1W-4S-M07 
SAMUEL  SAYSON.  571-11-4M0 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  AprU  12, 1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 

W.  HENSON  MOORE.  OP  LOUISIANA.  TO  BE  DEPUTY 
SECRETARY  OF  ENBtOY. 

JOHN  CHATPIEU}  TUCK.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OP  ENERGY^ 

DONNA  R.  PnZPATRICK.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA, TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 
ENERGY  (MANAOBIENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION). 

THE  ABOVE  N(»fINAT10NS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB- 
JECT TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  RBQUBBT8  TO  APFCAR  AND  TEBTIFYBEFORE  ANY 
DULY  COMSTlTU'l'EU  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nominations  withdrawn 
by  the  I»resident  from  further  Senate 
consideration: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

JERRY  D.  BLAKEMORE,  OP  lUJNOIS.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SlfffANT  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR,  VICE  DAVID  P. 
DEMAREBT.  REBIGNB).  WHICH  WAS  SENT  TO  THE 
SENATE  ON  JANUARY  1.  ItW. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— »F€rf/ie«rfai^,  April  12,  1989 


The  Houae  met  at  10  aan.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Folct]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEIiO>ORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
mimlcatlon  from  the  Speaker 

WASHnraTOR,  DC. 

April  12. 1»»9. 
I  hereby  4fftr"*»*  the  Honorable  Thomas 
8.  FoLKT  to  act  u  Speaker  pro  tempore 
today. 

Jm  WuoHT, 
Speaker  q/ Vie  Houte  of  RepTe$entative$. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Paul  Hebbert,  Oering 
Zlon  Church.  Gerlng,  NE,  offered  the 
following  prayer 

O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  by 
Your  providence  led  our  forefathers  to 
this  land  of  Uberty.  We  ask  You  to 
ever  guide  our  Nation  in  its  pursuit  of 
peace.  We  ask  for  our  Representatives 
in  Congress,  direction  in  their  consul- 
tations, so  that  the  safety,  honor,  and 
welfare  of  the  people  may  be  advanced 
by  their  endeavors,  that  happiness  and 
virtue  be  established  in  every  heart, 
that  every  fovmdation  that  is  laid,  be 
laid  upon  that  one  sure  foundation. 
Jesus  Christ.  We  ask  that  Your  king- 
dom would  go  forward  till  the  Earth 
be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  Your 
love.  We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  our 
blesaed  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1.  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
JoumaL         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  JoumaL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
preaent.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  298.  nays 
99,  not  voting  35.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  19] 


Ackennan 


Alexander 

Andrew! 

Annumlo 

Anthony 

Appletate 

Archer 

Atkini 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Hatrman 


Bereuter 

Berman 

BerUl 

BUbray 

Bona 

Bonior 

BoraU 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  <CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bmtamante 

Byroo 

CampbeU  (CA) 

CainpbeU(CO> 

Carper 

Chaiwnan 

Clarke 

Clement 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

CoUliw 

Combeat 

Ooote 

Conyen 

Cooper 

CorteUo 

Coyne 

Cralx 

Crockett 

Darden 

DePaato 

Dellumi 

Derrick 

Dtcki 

DtnteU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

DorganCND) 

Duncan 

DurMn 

Dwyci 

Djrmally 

■arty 

■ekart 

CdwardB(CA) 

Bncel 

Xncllah 

■rdreleh 

■vaoa 

rtaotU 


Peichan 

Fish 

Flake 
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nippo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frenael 

Frost 

Oallo 

Oaydoa 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oibhons 

Oillmor 

Oilman 

Olngrich 

OUckman 

Oonzalez 

Oordon 

Oradlaon 

Orant 

Oray 

Oreen 

Ouarlnl 

Ounderaon 

HaU(OH) 

Hall(TZ) 

Hamilton 

Hammenchmldt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (Oj) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoacland 

Hochbrueekner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (8D> 

Joosa  (OA) 

JooU 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kieeaka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

iMgooMniao 

Lancaster 

Laughlln 

Le«th(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levtne(CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

LewU  (OA) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lowey  (NT) 

Luken.  Thomas 


Manton 

Markey 

B<artin(NT) 

Matsul 

MavToules 

MaaioU 

McCrery 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMlUen(MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  ICT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

NIelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetu 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poahard 

Price 

PurseU 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 


Ruaso' 

Sabo 

Salkl 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Sebeuer 

Schlff 

Schneider 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Smith  (FL) 


Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Solars 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

StaUlngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tanner 

Taualn 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrioelll 

Traf  leant 

NATS-99 


Armey 

Hastert 

Baker 

Hefley 

Ballenger 

Henry 

Barton 

Herger 

Bentlay 

HUer 

Rilirakls 

Holloway 

Bliley 

Inhofe 

Boehlert 

Ireland 

Brown  (CO)         Jacobs 

Buechnet 

James 

Bunnlng 

Kolbe 

Burton 

Kyi 

Leach  (LA) 

Clay 

Lewis  (CA) 

dinger 

Lowery  (CA) 

Coble      j 
Courtcr  f 

Lukens,  Donald 

Madlgan 

Cox 

Marlenee 

Dannemeyer        Martin  (XL) 

Delay 

McCandlesB 

Dickinson             McCoUum 

Doman  (CA)        McOrath 

Dreler 

McMillan  (NO 

Emeraon 

Mollnarl 

FaweU 

Murphy 

Fields 

Oxley 

Oallegly 

Parrls 

Gekas 

Pashayan 

GoodUng 

Paxon 

Ooss 

Petri 

Orandy 

Qulllen 

Hancock 

Rhodes 

WaFM^w 

Ridge 

NOT  VOTINO- 

Dyson 

Espy 

Bellenson 

FogUetU 

Cardln 

Ford(TN) 

Carr 

Oarda 

Coughlln 

Hunter 

Crane 

Johnston 

Davis 

Jonca  (NO 

de  la  Oaria           Kolter 

DeWlne 

Lantos 

Douglas 

Ughtfoot 

Downey 

Uplnski 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsdosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Williams 

WUson 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Tatron 


Roberts 

Roth 

Roukema 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Senaenbrenner 

Shays 

Slkoraki 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Walsh 
Wheat 
Whlttaker 
Wolf 
Toung  (FL) 


Long 

MachUey 

Martina 

McCloakey 

McC^irdy 

Neal  (MA) 

Pepper 

Towns 

Waxman 

Wise 

Toung  (AK) 
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Mr.  DICKS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  FLAKE  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


UMI 
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April  12,  1989 

PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas   [Mr.   Ortiz] 
will  lead  the  House  In  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance. 

J4r.  ORTIZ  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  alleciance  to  the  Flag  of  tbe 
United  SUtes  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all. 
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MESS. 


lAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  248.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Increased 
penalties  for  certain  major  frauds  against 
the  United  States,  and 

S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1989  as  "National  Recycling  Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  83-420,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-371,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
reappoints  B4r.  Ikoute  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Gallaudet  University. 


IT  IS  CRIMINAL  TO  IGNORE 
DRUG  TREATMENT 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cxirrent  administration, 
like  the  Reagan  administration,  is  ig- 
noring one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  the  fight  against  drugs,  and 
that  Is  drug  treatment.  All  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  agree  that  they 
cannot  solve  the  drug  problem  alone. 
They  all  agree  we  need  education  in 
our  schools  and  we  need  treatment  for 
drug  addicts. 

But  the  Reagan  administration 
wanted  to  cut  back  on  social  programs. 
Federal  support  for  drug  treatment 
was  cut  by  40  percent.  As  a  result,  ad- 
dicts seeking  drug  treatment  were  told 
they  had  to  wait  up  to  a  year  in  some 
cities.  And  less  than  one-half  of  those 
who  are  turned  away  reapply  after  the 
waiting  period. 

This  policy  only  fosters  more  crime. 
An  addict  who  is  turned  away  from 
treatment  commits,  on  average,  a 
crime  every  other  day— 180  crimes  a 
year— to  support  his  drug  habit.  Ad- 
dicts denied  treatment  are  responsible 
for  millions  of  dollars  in  crime  evfery 

ye*""- 

These  short-sighted,  destructive  poli- 
cies are  being  repeated  by  George 
Bush,  and  all  Americans— not  only  the 
poor,  not  only  the  drug  addicts— all  of 
us  are  suffering  the  consequences. 


INTRODUCTION  OF 
LEGISLATION  ON  THE  NOTCH 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
you  imagine  anyone  having  to  choose 
between,  say,  food  or  prescription 
medication  because  you  don't  have 
enough  to  pay  for  both?  Sad  as  it  may 
be,  this  is  the  unfortunate  situation  of 
some  of  our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

We,  as  a  body,  are  collectively  re- 
sponsible for  such  a  deplorable  dilem- 
ma for  some  of  these  Americans 
through  our  inaction  in  resolving  the 
discriminatory  notch  period.  The 
notch  results  in  many  seniors  receiv- 
ing as  much  as  $100  a  month  less  in 
Social  Security  due  to  no  other  reason 
than  the  year  in  which  they  happened 
to  have  been  bom. 

I'm  certain  that  all  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  our  Social  Security 
system  should  not  discriminate  against 
anyone.  For  this  reason,  I  am  now  in- 
troducing for  the  fourth  consecutive 
Congress  legislation  to  correct  the 
notch. 

I  Join  my  other  colleagues  on  the 
notch  coalition  in  calling  upon  the  ap- 
propriate Chair  to  quickly  convene 
hearings  on  the  issue  as  a  first  step 
toward  eliminating  injustice  and  in- 
equality from  our  Social  Security 
system. 
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make  sense  for  Congress  to  place  an 
additional  $30  to  $50  billion  burden  on 
the  l>ack8  of  the  average  taxpayer 
simply  because  we  can't  make  up  our 
mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taking  these  observa- 
tions into  consideration  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  im- 
pending MX-Midgetman  missile  agree- 
ment. To  some  it  may  seem  like  the 
easy  way  out,  but  it  might  not  be  so 
attractive  when  the  time  comes  to  pay 
thebilL 


REPORTED  DEAL  BETWEEN  MX- 
MIDGETMAN  MISSHiE  SUP- 
PORTERS 

(Mr.  EVANS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  EVANS.  BCr.  Speaker,  according 
to  recent  news  reports,  many  leaders 
in  Congress  and  within  the  adminis- 
tration seem  content  to  mobilize  the 
MX  missile  and  deploy  Midgetman  in 
fiscal  year  1990— thereby  avoiding 
tough  policy  choices  that  simply  have 
to  be  made  in  an  era  of  belt  tightening 
and  a  massive  budget  deficit. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  think  it's  time  to  bring  a 
little  common  sense  back  into  our  Na- 
tion's military  budget.  We  all  know 
that  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
strong  disagreement  about  which 
ICBM  option  is  the  best— many  Mem- 
bers argue  that  Midgetman  is  the  way 
to  go  because  it's  a  more  stirvlvable  de- 
terrent, others  say  that  the  MX  is  a 
less  pricey  alternative— but  in  light  of 
our  current  budget  problems  I  would 
hope  almost  all  of  us  could  agree  that 
going  ahead  with  both  missile  systems 
would  be  the  worst  option  of  them  all. 
At  a  time  when  oiu-  Nation  already 
faces  the  real  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
weapons  production  facility  cleanup 
and  a  savings  and  loan  bailout— each 
of  which  could  easily  run  into  the  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars— it  Just  doesn't 


JAPANESE  TAKEOVERS 

(Mr.  SUNDQUIST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  business  press  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Japsui  reported  that  Boone 
Pickens  has  purchased  a  20-percent 
stake  in  Koito  Manufacturing- 
Japan's  leading  producer  of  automo- 
tive lighting. 

What  caught  my  attention  about 
this  is  the  way  the  Japanese  business 
community  responded. 

Despite  the  fact  Japanese  firms 
themselves  spent  $15  billion  last  year 
to  take  over  companies  in  other  coun- 
tries—and despite  the  fact  that  Jmia- 
nese  businesses  enjoy  virtually  unre- 
stricted access  to  our  own  markets- 
corporate  Japan  remains  hostile  to 
foreign  takeovers  of  their  own  indus- 
tries. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  our  Japanese 
trading  partners  that  the  door  swings 
both  ways.  They  cannot  expect  unlim- 
ited opportunities  for  business  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  without  of- 
fering American  investors  similar  op- 
portunities in  Japan. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  reciproci- 
ty in  trade  have  reason  to  be  saddened 
and  concerned  by  the  way  corporate 
and  official  Japan  appears  to  be  cir- 
cling the  wagons  the  first  time  an 
American  makes  a  major  move  into  a 
Japanese  firm. 

I  say  go  Boone,  go. 


D  1030 

DOCUMENTS  SHOW  PRESIDENT 
BUSH  WAS  "KEY  PLAYER"  IN 
IRAN/CONTRA 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Bush  deserves  much  more 
credit  than  we  have  been  giving  him 
around  here.  That  is,  for  his  knowl- 
edge in  the  Iran/Contra  scam. 

Dociunents  now  show  that  President 
Bush  was  a  "key  player."  Still  it  seems 
that  the  President  chooses  to  sit  back 
and  not  discuss  his  role.  I  do  not  blame 
him,  because  it  appears  to  me  that 
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President  Bush  Is  getting  up  to  his 
knees  in  Contrm-band. 

It  is  evident  now  that  he  had  prior 
knowledge  and  knew  that  funnellng 
those  moneys  to  Honduras  broke  the 
law. 

While  OUver  North  Is  taking  the 
fall.  President  Bush  is  sitting  back 
throwing  horseshoes  at  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  country  and  we  are  sitting 
back  all  embroiled  in  an  investigation 
over  some  books. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rec(»nmend  and  urge 
Congress  that  we  focus  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  "big  guy"  of  this  country 
and  that  Justice  should  be  equally 
meted  out  for  alL  He  should  not  be 
able  to  rise  above  the  law. 


WE  OWE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  A  SUBSTANTIVE 
BATTLE  AGAINST  DRUGS 

(Mr.  HATES  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  many  ways  Washington,  DC.  is 
the  symbol  of  America,  whether  it  is 
the  moniunents  along  the  Potomac  or 
The  Mall  on  which  we  are  now  seated. 
In  many  ways,  however,  it  is  not. 

The  District  of  Columbia  should  not 
be  used  as  a  symbol  for  a  war  against 
drugs  while  we  Just  say  "No"  to  Louisi- 
ana, while  we  Just  say  "No"  to  Florida, 
while  we  Just  say  "No"  to  California, 
while  we  Just  say  "No"  to  Iowa. 

Instead  of  a  sjrmbolizlng  gesture  for 
the  television  cameras,  we  owe  the 
American  people  a  substantive  battle 
against  drugs.  To  do  less  is  to  turn  our 
backs  on  the  American  people  in  order 
to  have  a  good  profile  for  the  6  o'clock 
news. 
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AMERICAN  COMPANIES 
DESERVE  CONGRATULATIONS 

(BCrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
gratulations to  Intel,  an  innovative 
American  company.  Intel  has  devel- 
oped a  powerful  new  computer  chip 
which  is  the  chip  of  the  future  for 
minicomputers.  It  will  extend  Intels' 
dmninance  in  the  market  for  personal 
computers  microprocessors. 

Foreign  experts  have  been  quick  to 
say  American's  have  lost  their  ability 
to  create,  that  we  do  not  have  a  long- 
range  view  of  markets  and  products. 

It  Isnt  so.  Intel  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  chip  field  and  they  are  looking 
V^ag  range.  What  those  foreign  ex- 
perts hope  Is  that  if  they  tell  us  we 
CTKwigh  times— that  we  have  lost 
ty— that  we  wfll  believe  them, 
they  don't  knofr  Ig  "cant"  is 
the  American  vobatmlary.  Give 

>  a  problem  and  we  w0  solve  it.  A 


little  Arizona  company,  Go  Video 
proved  this.  They  have  developed  a 
double  deck  VCR. 

Prohibited  by  Japanese  trading  com- 
panies to  get  vital  parts— Go  Video 
against  overwhelming  odds,  will  manu- 
facture this  year  in  Arizona  the  first 
analog  semiconductor  made  for  VCR's 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  putting 
us  back  in  business.  I  am  proud  of 
Intel  and  Go  Video.  Congratulations. 


CALIFORNIA  OIL  SALES  SHOULD 
BE  INDEI-'INITELY  POSTPONED 
FENDING  SCIENTIFIC  RE- 
EVALUATION 

(Mr.  LEVXNE  of  Calif omia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California,  lii. 
Speaker,  the  Vaidez  is  a  worst-case  oil- 
spill  that  the  Government  refused  to 
anticipate.  As  a  result,  well  over  90 
percent  of  the  11  million  gallons 
spilled  and  now  poUutes  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  with  no  relief  in  sight. 

It  was  shocking,  then.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  American  public  to  leam  last 
week  that  the  Reagan  administration 
tried  deliberately  to  cover  up  the 
impact  of  a  spill  off  California's  coast 
and  to  whitewash  the  ineffectiveness 
of  our  current  cleanup  technology. 

As  a  result,  28  of  us  from  both  sides 
of  the  adsle  called  on  President  Bush 
to  cancel  the  lease  sale  in  northern 
California  and  cancel  or  indefinitely 
postpone  all  other  C^alifomia  sales 
pending  scientific  reevaluation. 

We  hope  the  President  will  respond 
quickly  and  positively  to  our  biparti- 
san proposal. 

He  can  and  should  quickly  become 
the  environmental  President  he  said 
he  wanted  to  be.  It  is  imperative,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  President  Bush  and  the 
Congress  act  to  ensure  that  Alaska 
and  the  Nation  never  again  endure  an 
oilspill  catastrophe. 


DOLLAR     NOW 
SAVINGS    AND 


EVERY     SINGLE 
DEPOSITED    IN 
LOANS  IS  SAFE 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  across  the 
Nation  is  waiting  patiently  for  the 
congressional  response  to  the  crisis 
that  now  faces  it.  We  are  proceeding 
at  a  faster  pace  than  we  thought  in 
the  various  legislative  proposals  that 
wHl  make  up  a  package  to  attack  the 
problems. 

One  of  them,  of  course,  reaches  into 
whatever  fraud  and  misbehavior 
might  have  caused  some  of  these  aber- 
rations in  the  Midwest  and  West,  and 
another  would  be  an  approach  toward 
a  new  kind  of  insurance  system  which 
wUl  make  certain  that  all  the  deposi- 


tors and  every  single  dollar  deposited 
by  those  people  will  remain  intact. 

One  thing  that  should  be  made  clear 
to  all  the  American  people  from  all  of 
this:  That  every  single  dollar  now  de- 
posited in  savings  and  loans  is  pre- 
served, is  safe,  and  will  not  be  in  any 
way  endangered.  Also,  that  the  fuU 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  is 
in  back  of,  and  always  wlU  be  in  back 
of,  deposits  made  in  savings  and  loan 
institutions. 

So  that  fear  of  having  money  in  sav- 
ings and  loans  is  unjustified. 

Have  confidence,  we  say  to  the 
American  people,  because  these  bills 
that  we  are  going  to  be  adopting  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  any 
kind  of  harm. 


SYMPATHY  TO  FAMILY  OF 
MARK  KILROY  AND  FAMILIES 
OF  OTHER  VICrriMS  OP  MUR- 
DERS  NEAR  MATAMOROS, 
MEXICO 

(Mr.  ORTIZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Iifr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  today  in  express- 
ing my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Mark  Kilroy  and  the  fami- 
lies of  the  other  victims  of  the  shock- 
ing mass  murders  near  Matamoros, 
Mexico. 

The  discovery  of  these  hideous 
crimes  and  the  apprehension  of  sever- 
al suspects  was  accomplished  through 
the  diligent  cooperation  of  Mexican 
and  United  States  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. 

The  mass  grave  containing  12  bodies 
was  discovered  at  a  ranch  Just  south  of 
the  United  States-Mexico  border  and 
it  Is  now  becoming  apparent  that  a  de- 
mented drug  smuggling  gang,  possibly 
involved  in  Satanic  rituals,  was  respon- 
sible. 

This  tragedy  is  deeply  disturbing  to 
all  of  us.  It  is  a  comment  on  the  type 
of  criminals  we  are  dealing  with  in 
fighting  the  drug  war.  I  hope  this  will 
illustrate  the  need  to  intensify  our 
effort  to  wipe  out  this  scourge. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  express  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  Kilroy  family 
and  the  families  of  the  other  victims. 
Our  prayers  are  with  you  in  this  time 
of  grief. 


BASE  CLOSING  COMMISSION 
WAS  GUTLESS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
coitly  declassified  2,000  pages  of  tran- 
scripts of  the  Base  Closing  Commis- 
sion's deliberations  display  a  narrow, 
biased  i4>proach  to  identifying  bases 
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suitable  for  closure.  Here  Is  what  the 
Conunlssloners  said  regarding  Fort 
Sheridan,  XL: 

On  the  sale  of  land:  "We  invented 
the  property  value." 

On  the  military  utility  standards: 
"Change  the  scores." 

On  closing  Fort  Sheridan:  If  we  add 
Fort  Sheridan,  which  everybody  says 
has  got  to  be  closed,  it's  been  in  every 
piece  I've  ever  read,  that  Port  Sheri- 
dan is  doomed.  Now,  if  we  have  that, 
you— the  cochairmen— will  have  to  tes- 
tify that  it  failed  the  formula,  but 
that  we  added  it  because  our  gut  said 
that  it  ought  to  be  added." 

Finally,  on  the  Commissioner's  opin- 
ion of  their  work:  "Let's  don't  admit 
we  have  done  a  lousy  Job." 

Rather  than  having  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  tell  the  truth  about  Fort 
Sheridan,  the  Commission  gutlessly 
buckled  to  an  uninformed  public 
media.  We  should  reject  their  unwise 
recommendations. 


D  1040 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  "EXXON 
VALDEZ" 

(Mr.  BONIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  24  the  supertanker  Exxon 
Valdez  ran  aground  in  Alaslui's  Prince 
William  Sound,  dumping  over  10  mil- 
lion gallons  of  crude  oil  into  one  of 
America's  most  pristine  waterways. 

A  black  plague  is  now  spreading 
across  America's  last  frontier— killing 
fish  and  wildlife— spoiling  coastlines- 
destroying  businesses— and  leaving  in 
its  wake  environmental  devastation 
that  will  take  generations  to  repair. 

We  were  told  safe  oU  drilling  was 
compatible  with  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment. We  were  told  an  oilspill 
wouldn't  happen— and  if  it  did,  an 
elaborate  contingency  plan  was  in 
place  to  handle  the  mess. 

We  were  not  told  the  truth. 

The  cleanup  effort,  by  anyone's 
standards,  has  been  an  unmitigated 
disaster. 

Ebcxon  cares  more  about  profits  than 
protecting  the  environment— and  once 
again,  the  American  people  suffer- 
through  higher  gas  prices  and  loss  of 
our  priceless  natural  resources. 


thusiasts.  That  commitment  was  to 
oppose  gim  control. 

George  Bush  broke  that  commit- 
ment when  he  yielded  to  the  hysteria 
surrounding  the  assault  rifle  issue  by 
suspending  the  importation  of  24  addi- 
tional semiautomatic  rifles  including 
seven  .22  caliber  rifles.  This  action  fol- 
lows on  the  heels  of  last  month's 
import  susi>ension. 

Does  the  President  actually  believe 
these  suspensions  are  going  to  have  an 
impact  upon  the  drug  nmning  crimi- 
nal? If  he  does  I  have  some  nice  ocean 
front  property  in  Missouri  I  would  like 
to  talk  to  him  about. 

The  people  that  these  suspensions 
will  affect  are  your  constituents  and 
mine— the  law  abiding  gun  enthusiast 
who  owns  firearms  for  hunting,  com- 
petition, collection,  pllnking,  and  self- 
protection.  All  very  legitimate  pur- 
poses. These  suspensions  smack  of  the 
old  tired  g\m  control  mentality  of  re- 
stricting the  rights  of  the  law  abiding 
while  ignoring  the  criminal.  Crime  is 
not  a  sportsman  with  a  semiautomatic 
rifle.  It's  caused  by  the  criminal. 
That's  where  we  should  be  concentrat- 
ing our  efforts. 

Let  us  hope  the  President  will  stop 
retreating  and  blaming  crime  on  guns. 
But  then  what  can  we  expect— George 
Bush  voted  for  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act.  He  missed  the  target  then  and  he 
is  missing  the  target  again. 


BROKEN         COMMITMENT        TO 

SPORTSMEN     AND     FIREARMS 

ENTHUSIASTS 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Bush  broke  a  commitment  to 
American  sportsmen  and  firearms  en- 


tary  or  nonmilitary  programs  or  by 
being  used  to  lower  the  budget  deficit. 
In  these  times  of  budget  crisis,  we 
must  make  real  choices,  not  play  polit- 
ical games.  If  we  play  the  game  of 
choosing  not  to  chose,  we  all  lose. 


DEPLOYING  BOTH  MIDGETMAN 
AND  MX  RAIL  GARRISON 
BASING 

(Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarlts.) 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  few  years  Con- 
gress has  been  debating  the  need  to 
modernize  the  land-based  leg  of  our 
nuclear  triad  by  shifting  from  silo-  to 
mobile-based  missiles.  The  two  major 
proposals  have  been  the  MX  Rail  Gar- 
rison Basing  Mode  and  the  small 
ICBM  or  Midgetman. 

Recently,  a  supposed  compromise 
surfaced,  to  deploy  both  systems.  This 
misbegotten  notion  is  truly  political 
gamemanship  at  its  worst. 

No  one  believes  that  both  rail  garri- 
son suid  Midgetman  are  needed  for  our 
national  defense. 

No  one  beUeves  that  spending  $35- 
$50  billion  for  this  double  deployment 
is  the  best  use  of  our  resources,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  we  are  facing 
massive  budget  deficits  and  budget 
cuts. 

No,  in  fact,  the  only  argument  for 
double  deplojrment  is  that  it  allows 
both  sides  in  this  dispute  to  save  face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  a  po- 
litical face-saving  deal  which  will 
waste  billions  of  dollars.  Billions 
which  can  better  enhance  our  national 
security  by  being  spent  on  needed  mUi- 


NASA  CHIEF  RETIRES 

(Mr.  ROE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  James 
Fletcher.  Administrator  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion retired  on  April  8,  1989.  Dr. 
Fletcher  has  held  the  post  of  NASA 
Administrator  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions. He  served  as  the  agency's  fourth 
Administrator  from  April  1971  to  May 
1977  and  then  became  the  seventh 
head  of  the  agency  in  May  1986. 

When  President  Reagan  tapped  Dr. 
Fletcher  for  the  top  NASA  position  in 
1986,  he  needed  a  man  of  both  experi- 
ence and  resourcefulness.  James 
Fletcher  qualified  on  both  counts. 

The  task  facing  NASA's  new  chief 
was  formidable.  The  Nation  and  the 
agency  were  grappling  with  the  space 
shuttle  Challenger  accident  that  had 
occurred  just  3  months  before  in  Janu- 
ary. Jim  Fletcher's  job  was  nothing 
short  of  keeping  America's  faith  in  the 
futiu-e  of  its  space  program. 

Dr.  Fletcher's  strong  spirit  and 
steady  hand  not  only  giiided  NASA 
through  the  arduous  work  of  redesign- 
ing the  space  shuttle  program,  but 
with  his  energy,  expertise,  and  man- 
agement skills  he  was  able  to  keep 
other  NASA  programs  moving  for- 
ward, meeting  their  deadlines,  and 
T«^ttn«jtining  momentum. 

During  this  time,  the  space  station 
initiative  attained  a  new  and  impor- 
tant plateau.  Under  Jim  Fletcher's 
guidance,  America  reached  final  agree- 
ment with  its  international  partners 
for  the  space  station's  development 
and  operation. 

Although  the  American  public  prob- 
ably knows  Dr.  Fletcher  primarily 
through  his  work  with  the  Nation's 
space  program.  Dr.  Fletcher  has  also 
had  a  varied  and  distinguished  career 
in  the  private  sector. 

After  receiving  a  B.A.  degree  in 
physics  from  Columbia  University  in 
1940,  he  became  a  special  research  as- 
sociate at  Harvard  University's  CMift 
Laboratory.  Prom  there,  he  went  to 
Princeton  University  to  become  an  in- 
structor. Upon  earning  a  Ph.D.  in 
physics  from  the  CaUfomla  Institute 
of  Technology  in  1948,  he  joined  the 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  at  age  29.  After  6 
years  at  Hughes,  there  were  several 
more  years  of  entrepreneurial  work  in 
the  space  field  culminating  the  sys- 
tems vice  president  position  at  Aerojet 
General  Corp. 
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In  1964,  Dr.  Fletcher  moved  from  in- 
dustry to  academla  when  he  became 
the  president  of  the  University  of 
Utah,  a  post  he  held  for  7  years.  It  was 
from  this  position  that  Jim  Fletcher 
moved  to  NASA  for  the  first  time  to 
aerve  6  years  as  the  agency's  fourth 
Administrator. 

When  he  left  NASA  in  1977.  he  ac- 
cepted the  William  K.  Whiteford  pro- 
fessorship of  energy  resources  and 
technology  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. He  was  at  Pittsburgh  when 
President  Reagan  asked  him  to  return 
to  NASA  for  a  second  term,  the  one 
from  which  he  is  now  retiring. 

The  Nation  and  the  Nation's  Space 
Program  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Fletcher 
for  his  willingness,  his  caring,  and  his 
conscientious  decision  to  take  on  what 
may  have  been  the  single  most  diffi- 
cult Job  in  the  Nation  at  the  time. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Join  me  in 
thinking  Jim  Fletcher  for  a  Job  well 
done.  He  is  a  noted  scientist,  a  dedicat- 
ed educator,  and  a  civil  servant  whom 
we  are  most  proud  and  privileged  to 
have  had  on  our  side. 


ALASKA  On^SPILL 

(Mr.  MOAKLET^  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  rise  to  express  my  extreme  disap- 
pointment with  the  administration's 
hesitant  response  to  the  cleanup  of 
the  disastrous  oilspill  in  Alaska.  The 
wreck  of  the  Exxon  VaJdez  resulted  In 
the  largest  oil  tanker  spill  ever  in  U.S. 
history.  But  the  fact  that  the  cleanup 
effort  didn't  begin  for  more  than  24 
hours  after  the  spill  is  particularly  dis- 
turbing to  me. 

The  precious  and  valuable  natural 
resources  in  Prince  William  Sound  will 
be  forever  threatened  by  this  tragedy. 
The  massive  oilspill  has  already  iLilled 
many  sea  otters  and  birds  and  injured 
hundreds  more.  Salmon.  MoUusks,  and 
other  types  of  fish  that  inhabit  the 
waters  will  also  be  at  risk.  It  is  heart- 
breaking to  me  Just  to  watch  the  news 
at  night,  and  see  the  sea  otters  and 
birds  completely  covered  with  a  coat 
of  oil,  and  struggling  to  survive  the 
ravages  of  this  avoidable  spill.  We 
must  take  all  precautions  necessary  to 
ensure  that  this  magnitude  of  a  spill 
never  occurs  again. 

While  I  firmly  believe  Exxon  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  cleanup  the  spill,  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  taken  immediate  action  to 
prevent  the  spill  from  spreading  as 
widely  as  it  has.  I  would  like  to  reaf- 
firm my  commitment  to  strict  environ- 
mental regulation  and  sufficient  levels 
of  funding  to  address  the  environmen- 
tal needs  of  our  Nation. 


APTER  THE  "EXXON  VALDEZ": 
THE  TEST  OF  COIOflTMENT 

(Mr.  McDERMOTT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  the  tragedy  of  Prince  William 
Sound,  a  lot  of  us  have  had  a  lot  to  say 
about  tanker  safety.  But  no  one  said  it 
better  than  my  favorite  constituent, 
former  Senator  Warren  Magnuson. 
Maggie  put  it  this  way: 

We've  got  to  have  more  stringent  regiUa- 
tlons  to  protect  safety  with  all  those  tankers 
running  around.  We  have  to  stiffen  the 
Coast  Guard's  back! 

He  didn't  say  that  last  week,  he  said 
it  back  in  1976  when  he  was  trying  to 
keep  the  giant  supertankers  out  of 
Puget  Soimd.  And  in  my  city  of  Seat- 
tle the  fishermen,  the  boaters,  and  ev- 
eryone who  loves  Puget  Sound  thanks 
Warren  Magnuson,  Norm  Dicks,  and 
Brock  Adams  for  protecting  our 
waters  from  the  kind  of  catastrophe 
that  befell  Alaska's  fishing  grounds  on 
Good  FYiday. 

Last  year  about  this  time.  President 
Bush  stood  beside  Puget  Sound  and 
proclaimed  himself  an  environmental- 
ist. Now  his  Interior  Department 
wants  to  open  up  the  Washington 
coast,  where  a  200,000-gallon  oilspill 
occurred  last  winter,  to  offshore  oil  ex- 
ploration and  drilling.  This  area  is  also 
under  study  as  a  marine  sanctuary, 
with  a  hearing  tomorrow  in  Seattle  on 
the  boundaries. 

I  want  the  administration  to  know 
that  those  boundaries  must  protect 
the  marine  life  off  our  shores,  the 
fisheries,  the  Olympic  Peninsula  coast- 
line. The  people  of  my  State  will  want 
to  know  how  the  environmentalist  in 
the  White  House  decides  to  treat  our 
coast— whether  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  will 
designate  a  marine  sanctuary  that  pro- 
tects our  resources,  or  whether  the  In- 
terior Department  proceeds  with  an 
offshore  oil  lease  sale  that  may  squan- 
der them. 

For  us  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  this 
decision  will  be  a  test  of  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  the  environ- 
ment. It's  easy  to  stand  on  the  shore 
and  call  yourself  an  environmentalist. 
It's  harder  to  make  the  tough  choices 
that  protect  and  conserve  our  re- 
sources for  the  future.  We  all  hope 
this  administration  will  choose  wisely: 
Don't  blow  up  the  world,  don't  kill  all  the 

nowers. 
Today  this  is  your  world,  tomorrow  its  ours. 
Leave  us  pure  water,  forests  untouched. 
Think  of  tomorrow.  Leave  something  for  us. 


D  1050 

WHITE  HOUSE  SHOWS  CONCERN 
OVER  OILSPILL  BUT  IS  SLOW 
TO  ACT 

(Mr.   VISCLOSKY   asked   and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlu.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  the  Members  indulge  me  for  a 
moment  and  imagine  this  scene:  A 
body  of  water  off  the  U.S.  coast  filled 
with  sludge,  dead  fish,  and  birds  float- 
ing atop  a  blackened  surface. 

Is  this  a  description  of  President 
Bush's  1088  campaign  AD  depicting 
Boston  Harbor?  No.  This  is  what  one 
will  presently  find  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Alaska,  And,  despite  his  cam- 
paign rhetoric.  President  Bush  has 
been  slow  to  respond  to  this  crisis. 

While  a  week  ago  the  President  or- 
dered a  survey  team  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  provide  logistic 
support,  this  team  is  still  assembling. 
In  the  interim,  the  oil  has  expanded 
into  a  deadly,  1,600-square-mlle  slick 
which  has  contaminated  800  miles  of 
Alaskan  coastline. 

Of  the  10  million  gallons  of  crude  oil 
which  spUled  into  Alaska's  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound,  the  President  told  jour- 
nalists—and I  quote,  "What  you  do  is 
do  the  best  you  can.  express  the  genu- 
ine concern  that  you  feel  on  the  envi- 
ronment—and I  do  feel  concern— but 
not  take  irresponsible  action  to  guard 
against  an  incident  of  this  nature." 

As  President  Bush  continues  to  ex- 
press the  genuine  concern  that  he 
feels,  the  remaining  wildlife  in  the 
region  is  at  risk. 

To  do  little  but  express  concern  is 
not  an  option  that  Congress  should 
accept.  If  the  President  refuses  to  ade- 
quately respond  to  crises  such  as  this, 
then  Congress  must  take  it  upon  itself 
to  ensure  that  there  is  a  timely  and 
thorough  response  to  such  catastro- 
phes. 


"BIG  BUCKS  "  FOR  EXXON  FROM 
ENVIRONMENTAL  MISHAP? 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlEs.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Exxon  says  that  they  are  going  to  pay 
for  the  cleanup.  Are  they?  No.  they 
are  not  going  to  pay  for  it.  but  they 
are  going  to  clean  up. 

The  cost  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  is 
going  up  10  to  20  cents  per  gallon. 
They  are  going  to  make  billions  of  dol- 
lars, as  many  as  $10  billion,  from  the 
users  of  the  highways,  and  now  they 
come  back  and  they  want  to  write  off 
their  costs  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  the  taxpayers 
are  going  to  have  to  pay. 

These  are  big  bucks  that  Exxon  is 
going  to  make  In  profits  from  trying  to 
ruin  the  environment,  and  Lf  we  do  not 
make  them  pay  for  their  profits  in- 
stead of  letting  them  take  it  from  our 
pockets,  we  are  a  bunch  of  damned 
fools. 
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ALASKAN  OnJSPILL  POINTS  UP 
NEED  FOR  NEW  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  ENOEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
early  morning  of  March  24,  the  Exxon 
Valdez  ran  aground  in  Prince  William 
Sound  in  Alaska,  creating  the  worst 
oilspill  in  our  Nation's  history. 

The  captain  of  this  tanker,  Robert 
Hazelwood.  was  asleep  in  his  cabin 
when  the  accident  occurred.  A  blood 
test  of  Captain  Hazelwood  after  the 
disaster  found  that  his  alcohol  level 
was  over  the  legal  limit.  Captain  Ha- 
zelwood had  lost  his  drivers  license 
due  to  drunk  driving  convictions  and 
should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
pUot  the  VaZdez. 

The  oilspill  was  made  worse  by 
Exxon's  slow  reaction  to  stop  the  leak. 
By  the  time  cleanup  efforts  began, 
almost  24  hours  after  the  accident. 
240,000  barrels  of  oil  had  been  dumped 
Into  the  water.  More  than  2  weeks 
after  this  mishap,  the  oil  still  has  not 
been  cleaned  up. 

The  environmental  problems  this  in- 
cident has  caused  will  take  years  to 
rectify.  A  great  deal  of  wildlife  has 
been  killed  due  to  the  oU  and  more 
will  probably  die.  Additionally,  the 
toxic  sludge  from  the  spill  is  Inching 
toward  valuable  fishing  grounds  and 
could  have  a  serious  affect  on  the 
Alaska  fishing  industry.  We  need  suffi- 
cient fxmding  to  address  this  crisis. 

Despite  the  Alaska  oilspill,  tankers 
will  be  traveling  our  waterways  every 
day  creating  the  possibility  of  another 
accident.  We  need  to  learn  from  this 
incident  and  enact  legislation  and 
tough  environmental  regulation  to 
protect  our  environment  and  prevent 
this  from  happening  again. 


has  shared  his  talent  so  unselfishly, 
not  only  with  the  listening  public  but 
with  the  many  students  he  has  taken 
imder  his  tutelage. 

I  want  to  extend  a  big  mahstlo  to 
Jerry  "Manu"  Byrd  for  all  he  has  done 
for  music  and  Hawaii. 


PRAISING  JERRY  "MANU"  BYRD 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remain.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  honor  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  Jerry  "Manu"  Byrd 
during  the  centennial  of  the  Hawaiian 
steel  guitar.  Jerry  Byrd  is  a  steel  gui- 
tarist In  the  sense  that  Rembrandt 
was  a  painter. 

In  Hawaiian  steel  guitar  circles, 
Jerry  is  known  simply  as  The  Great 
One.  Thousands  throughout  the  world 
have  enjoyed  his  singular  musical 
skill,  which  brings  forth  the  fantasies 
and  realities  of  our  island  paradise: 
perfumes  of  tropical  flowers,  swaying 
palms,  pounding  surf,  colorful  rain- 
bows, surfers,  and  hula  maidens.  More 
importantly.  Jerry's  steel  strings  evoke 
our  Hawaiian  spirit  of  aloha. 

I  feel  privileged  to  join  Jerry's  many 
friends  and  his  family  in  saluting  him 
for  his  contribution  to  Hawaii.  Jerry 


OILSPILL  THREAT  TO  NATIONAL 
PARKS 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  long  ago  we  heard  then-Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  proclaim  he  was  an  environ- 
mentalist and  deride  his  opponent  for 
falling  to  act.  WeU  now,  Mr.  President, 
Prince  William  Sound  In  Alaska  looks 
worse  than  Boston  Harbor.  Otters, 
seablrds,  and  other  wildlife  are  dying 
from  the  exposure  to  the  oil  spilled 
from  the  tanker  Exxon  Valdez. 

And  the  damage  is  spreading. 

Besides  the  disastrous  affects  on  the 
ecosystem  of  Prince  WlUlam  Sound, 
and  the  livelihoods  of  the  local  com- 
munities, the  oilspill  is  already  impact- 
ing national  park  resources  at  Kenai 
Fjords  National  Park.  The  oil  slick 
could  also  effect  both  Katmai  Nation- 
al Park  and  Lake  Clark  National  Park. 
Seablrds  at  isolated  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  are  dying  after  they  dive 
into  the  oil-covered  water  hunting  for 
food. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  these  re- 
sources, the  Subcommittee  on  Nation- 
al Parlis  and  Public  Lands  will  hold  a 
hearing  tomorrow  on  the  oilspill 
threat  to  Alaskan  national  parks.  I  am 
also  glad  to  see  that  other  committees 
In  Congress  have  begun  investigating 
the  oilspill  and  ways  to  control  the 
damage. 

We  in  Congress  must  get  the  infor- 
mation we  need  and  we  must  act 
quickly  to  protect  our  national  parks 
and  the  other  natural  resources  from 
the  spreading  path  of  oily  destruction. 


As  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  said  about 
MX  Rail  Garrison  last  year,  "Day  to 
day.  It's  In  garrison,  more  vulnerable 
than  silo-based  missiles.  Given  warn- 
ing, the  missiles  can  be  dispatched 
over  the  rails,  making  them  more  sur- 
vlvable.  That  solves  the  problem  we 
don't  have  and  doesn't  solve  the  prob- 
lem we  do  have." 

MX  Rail  Garrison  is  survlvable  only 
if  there  is  strategic  warning  of  a  Soviet 
first  strike  and  we  get  4  to  6  hours  to 
close  oiu"  window  of  viilnerabillty  by 
sending  the  MX  trains  onto  the  public 
rail  lines.  In  a  surprise  attack,  a  single 
Soviet  missile  could  destroy  an  entire 
garrison  of  eight  MX's. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  the 
Reagan  administration's  Ill-fated 
Dense  Pack  basing  scheme,  which 
would  have  put  all  of  our  MX  eggs  in 
one  basket  In  the  hope  that  they'd  be 
safe  because  Incoming  Soviet  war- 
heads would  destroy  their  brother 
warheads— In  what  the  Pentagon 
called  the  "fratricide  effect."  The  cur- 
rent MX  Rail  Garrison  plan  is  little 
more  than  Dense  Pack  on  wheels.  We 
should  reject  it.  just  as  we  rejected 
Dense  Pack  back  in  1982. 

If  moving  away  from  MIRV'd 
ICBM's  and  toward  single  warhead 
missiles  is  sound  strategic  policy,  we 
should  Just  do  It.  If  there  are  arms 
control  options  that  can  reduce  the 
Soviet  strategic  threat,  we  should 
pursue  those  options  and  conclude  an 
arms  reductions  treaty. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  political  tradeoff  that  wastes  an- 
other $9  billion  putting  the  first  50 
MX's  on  railroad  cars  and  opens  the 
way  to  breaking  the  50  cap  and  spend- 
ing between  $20  to  $30  billion  to  deploy 
both  missiles. 

It's  time  to  derail  MX  on  rails  now 
before  the  train  starts  leaving  the  sta- 
tion. 


NO  WAY  TO  RUN  A  RAILROAD 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  press  reports,  attempts  have  re- 
cently been  made  to  cut  a  deal  to 
permit  both  the  MX  Rail  Garrison 
and  the  Midgetman  missiles  to  go  for- 
ward. 

Some  may  think  this  is  a  formula  for 
resolving  the  long  dispute  over  ICBM 
modernization.  I  think  a  two  missile 
deal  will  not  end  the  battle  over  ICBM 
modernization,  but  ensure  that  this  di- 
visive battle  rages  on. 

Rail  Garrison  may  be  attractive  to 
those  who  are  trying  to  salvage  the 
MX.  but  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ain't  no  way 
to  nm  a  railroad. 


ICBM  OPTIONS 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration is  ciurently  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  commit  to  the  Midg- 
etman ICMB  deployment  system. 

Midgetman  promises  to  have  reason- 
ably good  survivability  and  make  a 
moderate  contribution  to  nuclear  de- 
terrence, but  its  acquisition  cost  is 
about  $58  million  per  warhead  for  450 
survlvable  warheads. 

The  best  solution  would  be  to  negoti- 
ate a  ballistic  missile  flight  test  ban, 
which  would  give  us  the  same  benefit 
at  zero  cost. 

I  urge  the  President  to  take  up  the 
best  solution,  or  at  least  the  Midget- 
man fallback.  But  If  this  administra- 
tion lacks  the  Intellectual  capital  to 
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tMui  fllsht  testing  and  lacks  the  finan- 
cial capital  to  build  Mldgetman.  it 
should  face  reality  and  write  off  the 
ICBlTs. 

The  "mutt  solution."  combining  vul- 
nerable MX  raU  garrison  with  Midget- 
man,  would  give  us  only  270  survivable 
warheads.  Its  cost  would  be  astronomi- 
oaL  $87  million  per  warhead.  It  would 
be  a  figleaf  over  our  growing  ICBM 
vulnerability.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  taxpayers  should  be  asked  to 
cough  up  $87  million  per  figleaf . 


a  1100 

PROVIDmO  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  HJl.  1487.  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT.  FISCAL  TEARS  1990  AND 
1991 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  BCr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  CcMnmittee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  126  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Ra.lM 

Received,  That  mt  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
punuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
dare  the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonsideraUon  of  the  biU  (HJl. 
1487)  to  authorlM  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  19M  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purpoaes,  and  the  first 
readinc  of  the  bOl  shaD  be  dispensed  with. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
flned  to  the  bfll  and  the  amendments  made 
in  order  by  this  resolution  and  which  shall 
not  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  C«nmittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  bill  shaU  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Coomilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  now 
printed  in  the  bOl  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  said  substitute  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  amendment  by  titles  Instead  of  by 
lectlons,  each  title  shall  be  considered  as 
baving  been  read,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI 
and  dauae  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  It  shall  be  tn  order  to  consider  en 
bloc  the  amendments  to  said  substitute 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  accompanying  this  resolution.  If  of- 
fered by  Representative  Oymally  of  Califor- 
nia, or  his  (kslinrr.  said  amendments  shaU 
be  In  order  although  changing  portions  of 
said  substitute  not  yet  considered  for 
amendment,  and  said  amendments  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment,  except  pro  forma 
amendments  for  the  purposes  of  debate,  or 
to  a  «*■«»»»"<<  tar  a  division  of  the  question  in 
the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  At  the  concluskm  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
'«*i««»'w«  a  separate  vote  tn  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 


The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  blU  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DommxY).  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hall]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
moh],  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  126  is  an  open  rule 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1487,  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  rule  further  makes  in  order  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  the  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  ruJe.  The  substitute  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  by  titles  in- 
stead of  by  sections,  with  each  title 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

There  are  two  technical  waivers 
under  this  rule  with  respect  to  the 
substitute.  The  first  is  a  waiver  of 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI,  which  is  the  pro- 
hibition against  nongermane  amend- 
ments. The  original  bill,  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  only 
contained  the  request  for  the  State 
Department.  Since  the  substitute  con- 
tains provisions  requested  by  the 
President  in  addition  to  the  State  De- 
partment request,  this  technical  ger- 
maneness waiver  is  required. 

The  second  is  a  waiver  of  clause  5(a) 
of  rule  XXI,  which  is  the  prohibition 
against  appropriations  in  a  legislative 
bUl.  Certain  provisions  in  the  substi- 
tute involve  technical  violations  of 
this  rule  that  make  this  waiver  neces- 
sary. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  rule 
makes  it  in  order  to  consider  en  bloc 
the  amendments  to  the  substitute 
printed  In  the  report  accompanjrlng 
the  rule.  If  offered  by  Representative 
E>YMALLT  of  California,  or  his  desig- 
nee. The  amendments  are  in  order  al- 
though changing  portions  of  the  sub- 
stitute not  otherwise  considered  for 
amendment.  The  amendments  are  not 
subject  to  amendment  or  to  a  demand 
for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Coomilttee  of  the 
Whole. 

Finally,  there  is  one  motion  to  re- 
commit, with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1487  authorizes 
funding  in  fiscal  1990  and  in  fiscal 
1991  for  State  Department,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  relat- 


ed programs  and  activities.  An  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  by  other  committees  with 
Jurisdictional  interests,  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  work  together  on  this 
legislation  to  address  many  funding 
and  management  issues  relating  to 
international  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bipartisan 
rule,  designed  to  expedite  legislation 
crafted  with  the  cooperation  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  committees  of  Ju- 
risdiction. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  rule  so  that  the  House  can 
move  forward  with  the  consideration 
of  this  authorization  legislation. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  before  us 
today  provides  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1990  and  1991.  Under 
the  rule.  Members  will  be  permitted  to 
offer  germane  amendments  to  the  bill. 
The  rule  provides  for  a  package  of  en 
bloc  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dym- 
ally]  or  his  designee.  No  amendments 
will  be  permitted  to  change  the  en 
bloc  amendment  package,  except  pro 
forma  amendments  for  the  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  rule  pro- 
vides a  mostly  open  amendment  proce- 
dure, however,  it  is  not  a  completely 
open  amendment  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  reported  a  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute on  this  bill.  Two  waivers  of  points 
of  order  are  included  in  the  rule  in 
order  to  protect  this  committee  substi- 
tute. 

First  there  is  a  waiver  of  the  ger- 
maneness rule,  clause  7,  of  rule  XVI. 
The  waiver  is  included  because  the  in- 
troduced version  of  H.R.  1487  provided 
authorization  only  for  the  State  De- 
partment. The  committee  substitute 
covers  a  number  of  other  agencies, 
such  as  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Voice  of  America.  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  the  Asia  Founda- 
tion, international  organizations,  and 
the  Inter-American  Foundation.  Since 
the  committee  substitute  includes  ma- 
terial on  a  different  subject  from  the 
original  biU,  the  waiver  of  the  ger- 
maneness rule  is  included  to  protect 
the  committee  substitute  only.  Other 
amendments  offered  on  the  floor  will 
still  have  to  be  germane  to  the  text  to 
which  they  are  offered. 

There  is  a  second  waiver  included  in 
this  rule,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  rule  which 
prohibits  appropriations  on  legisla- 
tion, clause  5(a)  of  rule  21  is  waived  to 
protect  the  conamittee  substitute. 
There  is  language  in  the  committee 
substitute  which  sasrs  that  certain  fees 
charged  by  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration  may  be  spent 
as  part  of  the  National  Archives  Trust 
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Fund.  Since  this  arrangement  by- 
passes the  normal  appropriations  proc- 
ess, it  technically  constitutes  appro- 
priations on  a  legislative  bill.  The 
waiver  was  included  in  the  rule  to  pro- 
tect the  committee  substitute  from  a 
point  of  order. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  does 
provide  for  one  motion  to  recommit 
with  or  without  instructions.  This  is  a 
fair  rule.  As  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  know.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  blast  about  rules  which  are 
unfair.  But  this  one  is  fair.  I  would 
Just  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  comes  as 
no  surprise  that  the  first  major  au- 
thorization bill  of  the  101st  Congress 
comes  to  us  as  a  bipartisan  product— 
this  bill  was  produced  by  a  bipartisan, 
good  faith  effort.  And  the  rule  reflects 
that  bipartisan  spirit. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant  ] . 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  support  the  rule.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  for 
the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  rise  to  announce 
that  I  will  be  offering  my  standard 
Buy  American  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  over  the  past  4  years  to  au- 
thorization bills.  I  want  to  explain  it 
just  briefly  because  it  is  not  listed  in 
the  DSG  report. 

Basically,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment would  allow  a  6-percent  weighted 
advantage  to  American  companies  and 
suppliers  when  bidding  on  contracts 
covered  under  this  act. 

To  qualify  for  that  6-percent  weight- 
ed advantage  the  provisos  are  as  fol- 
lows: the  item,  goods,  or  products  must 
be  made  and  assembled  in  America  by 
American  workers;  No.  2.  those  prod- 
ucts, goods,  or  items  must  contain  at 
least  50  percent  American  content. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision,  for 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  may  ask. 
would  be  waived  when  it  is  in  conflict 
with  existing  OATT  agreements  or 
other  international  treaties.  However, 
the  State  Department  would  have  the 
added  duty  of  reporting  to  both  the 
House  and  Senate  how  this  amend- 
ment impacted  upon  their  letting  of 
bids,  and  how  many  American  con- 
tracts were  awarded,  how  many  for- 
eign contracts  were  awarded  and  that 
difference.  In  addition,  how  many 
times  were  contracts  let  subject  to  this 
amendment  to  foreign  firms  due  to 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  under 
the  GATT  agreements  or  any  other 
International  agreement. 

a  1110 
I  Just  will  mention  here  in  closing 
that  while  JiM^an  and  Europe  are 
buying  America,  maybe  we  could  do  a 
little  better  Job  of  structuring  an  op- 
portunity for  American  companies  to 
get  a  little  more  of  the  American  tax- 
payens'     dollars,    and    rather    than 


having  welfare  and  food  stamps, 
maybe  we  could  keep  some  people 
working. 

This  Is  a  modest  effort.  I  would  hope 
when  the  time  comes  that  you  would 
look  kindly  at  my  amendment.  I  sup- 
port the  rule. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  H- 
linois  [Mrs.  Martin],  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  outset  I  want  to  commend 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for 
working  so  well  together  across  the 
aisle  and  with  the  administration.  The 
bill  that  this  rule  makes  in  order  is 
truly  a  product  of  bipartisan  and  in- 
terbranch  compromise.  Moreover,  the 
committee  has  worked  well  with  three 
other  committees  having  shared  juris- 
diction over  some  parts  of  this  bill  to 
avoid  the  need  for  prolonged  sequen- 
tial referrals,  and  potentially  nasty 
floor  fights.  Oxir  diplomatic  corps 
which  is  authorized  by  this  bill  might 
benefit  from  studying  the  negotiations 
which  produced  this  masterful  com- 
promise. 

I  am  not  a  diplomat,  but  I  am  a 
former  teacher.  I  would  have  to  give 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  an  A-t- 
for  diplomacy,  but  a  C-  for  procedure. 
The  Rules  Committee  has  character- 
ized this  as  an  open  rule,  but  that  is 
just  not  the  case.  While  this  rule  does 
permit  germane  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  committee  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  it  closes  to 
amendment  this  22  or  so  en  bloc  pack- 
age that  these  other  committees  and 
the  administration  wanted  after  the 
bill  was  reported. 

If  this  were  a  treaty,  it  would  be  a 
little  like  telling  the  Senate  that  you 
can  consider  the  treaty  and  attach 
your  reservations,  but  you  may  not 
consider  or  alter  what  it  does  in  the 
accompanying  protocols. 

So  this  rule  is  half  glasnost  and  half 
gag-nost.  When  I  asked  in  the  Rules 
Committee  why  House  members 
should  not  have  the  same  right  to 
amend  the  en  bloc  amendments  as 
they  do  the  rest  of  the  bill.  I  was  given 
some  vague  answer  about  the  need  to 
preserve  the  agreements  reached  with 
other  committees  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

Well  now.  would  we  not  all  like  to 
have  those  kind  of  little  deals  in  life? 
Would  it  not  be  nice  If  no  one  could 
ever  question  our  decisions  or  influ- 
ence others  to  take  another  course? 
But  that  is  really  not  what  this  House 
is  supposed  to  be  about,  especially  in  a 
democratic  body  like  this  where  we  are 
all  grown-ups  and  all  our  votes  count 
the  same,  and  all  our  constituents 
expect  their  Representative  to  have  an 
equal  footing  at  the  starting  gate  with 
everyone  else's  Representative. 

ISx.  Speaker,  at  the  time  in  the 
Rules  Committee  I  invoked  principle 
by  asking  why  we  could  not  have  a 


completely  open  rule.  I  really  did  not 
know  nor  did  I  have  an  amendment  to 
anjrthing  in  this  package  of  en  bloc 
amendments  that  might  upset  some- 
one's policy  cart.  One  ordinarily 
thinks  that  en  bloc  amendments  were 
noncontroversial. 

But  after  the  meeting  I  took  a 
second  look  and  had  staff  look  at  the 
amendments  to  see  why  there  had 
been  this  fuss.  It  comes  from  an  old 
General  Assembly  view,  find  out  who 
gets  what  in  the  bill,  and  lo  and 
behold.  In  the  third  to  the  last  amend- 
ment I  found  a  rather  substantive  and 
major  foreign  policy  matter  relating  to 
certain  reporting  requirements  In  the 
Middle  East. 

What  it  does  in  rather  general  terms 
is  to  require  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
submit  biannual  reports  on  the  actions 
and  statements  of  the  FLO  relating  to 
their  commitments  of  last  December 
renouncing  terrorism  and  recognizing 
Israel's  right  to  exist.  Moreover,  the 
amendment  requires  one  report  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  policies  of  the  Arab 
States  toward  the  Middle  Blast  peace 
process. 

But  I  learned  that  this  was  really  a 
substantially  watered  down  version  of 
a  more  detailed  reporting  requirement 
that  actually  would  have  enabled  the 
Congress  and  country  to  better  assess 
just  how  well  the  parties  in  the  region 
were  complying  with  their  commit- 
ments. And  I  thought  to  myself,  can 
you  imagine  letting  House  members 
actually  debate  and  talk  about  this? 
We  should  be.  It  is  not  as  U  we  are 
spending  so  much  time  on  the  floor 
that  we  do  not  have  time  to  do  this.  It 
is  important  enough  for  each  Member 
of  the  House  who  has  a  commitment 
to  peace,  to  the  stability  of  Israel  and 
its  right  to  exist,  to  be  able  to  debate 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  but  I 
do  think  I  know  when  Congress  is 
being  patted  on  the  head  and  told  to 
mind  its  own  business,  to  go  off  in  a 
comer,  keep  quiet,  and  not  to  ask 
questions.  I  happen  to  be  very  much 
for  the  peace  initiatives  of  our  admin- 
istration to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  but  I  am  also  commit- 
ted to  the  continued  survival  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  concerned  that  we 
not  Jeopardize  that  by  mitigating  the 
actions  of  those  who  are  newly  arrived 
at  this  peace  table. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  unreasonable  for 
this  House  to  have  a  chance  to  amend 
such  an  important  foreign  policy  pro- 
vision by  asking  for  more  specific  in- 
formation; and  yet  this  whole  rule  is 
apparently  designed  to  prevent  just 
that. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  this  rule,  to  demon- 
strate your  concern  not  only  for  an 
open  amendment  process,  but  because 
of  your  commitment  to  peace,  seciirl- 
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ty.  and  territorUl  integrity  in  the  trou- 
bled Middle  East.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
all  of  us  to  strike  a  blow  for  procedural 
principle  and  policy  principle,  all  in  a 
single  vote. 

Send  this  back  to  the  Rules  Conunit- 
tee  with  the  loud  and  clear  signal  that 
an  open  rule  is  what  would  serve  this 
Congress  and  this  country  best. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dtmallt]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ilnvly  want  to  make  two  or  three 
points  with  reference  to  the  statement 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Makthi]. 

One.  on  the  question  of  the  PLO  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  Parliamentarian 
ruled  that  the  original  submission  was 
not  germane,  but  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  Foreign  Aid  bill. 
Therefore,  this  was  the  compromise. 

Two,  any  Member  can  introduce  any 
amendment  dealing  with  the  en  bloc 
amendments  at  the  end  of  the  bill  and 
create  a  new  title.  So  nothing  in  this 
rule  precludes  any  Member  from 
bringing  up  any  measitfe  that  they 
wish  to  at  the  end  of  the  bill  in  a  new 
tlUe. 

Three,  this  was  a  compromise  meas- 
ure. We  worked  long  and  hard  with  a 
number  of  committees  with  different 
Jurisdictions  and  different  points  of 
view.  We  asked  a  number  of  Members 
to  withhold  their  amendments  so  that 
this  biU  would  not  be  loaded  with 
Christmas  tree  items,  and  that  the 
State  Department  bill  not  be  encum- 
bered with  foreign  policy  and  foreign 
aid  issues.  This  is  the  reason  for  re- 
stricting amendments  to  the  en  bloc. 

Philosophically.  I  share  the  gentle- 
woman's view.  I  do  not  like  closed 
rules,  but  if  you  want  to  get  a  biparti- 
san bill,  a  consensus  bill,  sometimes  we 
have  to  make  these  compromises. 

So  I  ask  that  we  reject  the  plea  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Maim]  to  vote  against  this  bill  and 
vote  aye  on  the  measure. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mi«^h<g»ji  [Mr.  BaooMnsLD].  the  dis- 
tinguished former  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Ccnnmlttee. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaixI  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mom]  for  bringing  this  rule  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ^?eaker.  I  strongly  support  this 
rule,  as  requested  by  Chairman  DAim 
Fasckll  and  myself,  on  HJl.  1487. 

The  rule,  like  the  bill,  is  the  product 
of  dose,  bipartisan  negotiations.  As  a 
result.  I  feel  that  we  will  be  consider- 
ing one  of  the  better  authorization 
bills  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  reported  to  the  House. 

I  am  very  happy  that  we  are  consid- 
ering an  open  rule.  Under  this  rule,  all 
Members  will  be  allowed  to  offer  ger- 


mane amendments  with  no  pre-print- 
ing  requirements  and  no  time  limit. 

I  also  want  to  state  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  bipartisan  en  bloc  amend- 
ment, to  be  offered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  bUl. 

This  amendment  is  a  consensus 
product,  supported  by  committee 
Democrats,  committee  Republicans, 
and  the  administration. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  includes 
mainly  budget  and  management  provi- 
sions from  the  administration  request. 
The  administration  strongly  supports 
HJl.  1487  in  its  present  form. 

The  en  bloc  amendment  contains 
some  reporting  requirements  and 
those  issues  in  the  administration  re- 
quest which  were  shared  Jurisdiction 
with  other  committees. 

The  fiscal  year  1990  administration 
request  for  Foreign  Relations  authori- 
zation included  an  increase  of  around 
approximately  20  percent  above  last 
year's  appropriation.  The  committee 
bill,  after  substantial  cuts,  still  repre- 
sents a  15-percent  increase  in  spend- 
ing. 

Again.  I  strongly  support  the  rule  as 
requested  and  hope  that  it  will  marie 
the  beginning  of  a  trend  toward  the 
open  consideration  of  legislation. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Bir.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bir. 
DoHHKLLT).  The  question  is  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  BCARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  330,  nays 
91.  not  voting  11,  as  follows: 
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D  1143 

Mr.' SMITH  of  Vermont  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING     AMOUNTS     FOR    FUR- 
THER   EXPENSES    OF    INVESTI- 
GATIONS     AND      STUDIES      BY 
COMMITTEE     ON     STANDAREXS 
OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  101-24)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  118)  providing 
amoimts  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  for  further  expenses  of  in- 
vestigations and  studies  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct In  the  first  session  of  the  101st 
Congress,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House   Calendar   and  ordered   to  be 
printed. 


INTRODUCTION  FOR  REVEREND 
HEBBERT 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  in- 
troduce the  guest  chaplain  today.  Rev. 
Paul  Hebbert  of  the  Gerlng  Zlon 
Church  of  Gerlng,  NE,  in  my  Third 
Congressional  District. 

Reverend  Hebbert  is  a  genuine 
homespun  native  Nebraskan,  bom  in 
Chadron,  NE,  in  the  northwestern 
pine  ridge  area  of  our  great  State. 

He  has  lived  in  Nebraska  all  of  his 
life  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years 
in  Wyoming. 

His  ministerial  calling  has  been  pri- 
marily in  Nebraska,  and  for  the  past 
13  years  he  has  been  in  God's  service 
as  pastor  of  Gerlng  Zlon  Church. 

Not  only  an  Inspirational  leader. 
Reverend  Hebbert  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  community  service,  and  most 
noteworthy  is  his  work  with  young 
people  as  a  counselor  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps. 

A  talented  musician,  he  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  their  two  sons  and  daugh- 
ter, and  two  daughters-in-law  have 
formed  the  Hebbert  Family  Singers. 

This  talented  and  dedicated  family 
singing  group  provides  inspiration,  en- 
joyment, and  entertainment  to 
church,  youth  groups  and  rallies  all 
over  Nebraska. 

Reverend  Hebbert  told  me  he  is 
thankful  and  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  part  of  the 
congressional  process  that  reflects  our 
dependence  on  God. 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  a  man  of  such 
faith  and  talent  with  his  long  record 
of  service,  devotion,  and  dedication 
lead  us  in  prayer  today. 


OF        NAME         AND 
AS    COSPONSOR    OF 


REMOVAL 

MEMBER 

H.R.  1067 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1067. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DowHKLLY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACrr,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1990  AND  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  126  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  committee  of  the  whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  1487. 

D  1147 

m  THE  COHMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1487)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for 
the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  piuposes,  with  Mr.  Swut  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 


Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.*  Dtmallt]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dymaixt]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

ISx.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dtmally],  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  yielding. 

Itfr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1487.  I  think  I  can  say 
without  overstating  the  case,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  bill  represents  a 
rebirth  of  bipartisanship  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs.  I  want  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Snqwe]  and  also  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dymally],  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  the 
hard  work  that  they  have  put  In  get- 
ting this  bill  together.  They  have 
worked  very  hard  with  the  administra- 
tion as  well. 

This  bill  represents  not  only  a  bipar- 
tisan consensus  but  also  has  full  Input 
from  the  administration. 

What  we  have  is  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides the  funds  which  the  administra- 
tion seeks.  It  basicaUy  does  not  have 
the  contentious  policy  directives  that 
have  so  often  marred  discussions  on 
this  Issue. 

D  1150 

This  bill  was  carefully  formulated.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  subcommittee  on 
this  bill.  If  we  had  awards  around 
here.  I  would  like  to  give  an  award 
today  to  both  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  for 
the  handling  of  this  bill.  I  would  like 
to  think  that  we  could  handle  aU  legis- 
lation this  way  with  bipartisan  coop- 
eration and  constructive  input  from 
the  administration  whether  Republi- 
can or  Democratic. 

Now.  having  said  that,  I  want  to  take 
one  more  second  and  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomtield],  who  is 
the  ranking  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. Without  his  supix}rt,  his  coop- 
eration and  his  understanding,  this  co- 
operation would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble. He  has  cooperated  every  step  of 
the  way  and  I  am  grateful  for  that. 

This  bill  represents,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  least  that  can  be  done.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  to  my  colleagues. 
Brickbats  have  been  thrown  at  this  ac- 
count, the  150  account,  which  contains 
the  money  for  the  international  af- 
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fain  activities  of  our  Government.  I 
am  here  to  say.  as  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  that  in  my  long  experience 
In  this  House,  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
have  ever  seen  our  foreign  policy  capa- 
bility, both  structurally  and  operation- 
ally at  a  greater  danger  point.  I  must 
tell  Members  that  we,  this  country 
and  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress, have  to  find  some  way  to  come 
together  to  make  a  fundamental  deci- 
sion that  the  United  States  is  going  to 
pn^tnt-nin  world  leadership.  We  must 
have  strong  and  effective  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies  to  protect  our  security 
and  our  economic  Interests  and  our 
values.  We  have  pushed  and  pulled, 
cut  and  manicured,  and  butchered  our 
capablllty  to  conduct  foreign  policy  in 
an  effective  manner.  We  have  cut  fi- 
nancially, structurally  and  otherwise. 
The  administration  and  its  predeces- 
sors have  had  to  compromise  at  lower 
budget  levels  than  are  desirable.  We 
know  such  budget  cutting  is  essential. 
We  are  doing  that  in  order  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  and  certainly  this  account 
is  taking  its  fair  share,  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  the  cuts.  I  want  to  restate 
again  with  the  strongest  possible  em- 
phasis. Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  not 
an  account  to  play  around  with.  We 
are  at  a  very  dangerously  low  level  in 
real  dollars.  I  dare  say  we  are  at  about 
the  1969  level  in  funding  our  essential 
foreign  affairs  agencies. 

The  State  Department  is  the  small- 
est department  In  the  Government, 
and  there  is  Just  no  further  way  that 
Members  can  wring  any  more  money 
out  of  this  account,  although  I  am 
sure  It  will  be  tried.  That  does  not 
mean  we  have  to  have  every  last 
penny  here.  I  am  not  saying  that.  I  am 
saying  in  a  broad  general  sense  on 
both  foreign  aid,  secvuity  assistance, 
and  this  bill  with  respect  to  the  for- 
eign affairs  agencies  themselves,  we 
are  at  a  very,  very  minimal  funding 
level.  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  Chairman 
Fasczix  for  working  closely  with  us  in 
crafting  this  bill. 

an.  1487,  as  reported  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  is  basically 
devoid  of  burdensome  language  tying 
the  President's  hands  in  executing  for- 
eign policy.  The  administration  has 
also  stated  its  strong  support  for  H.R. 
1487.  as  reported.  Just  yesterday  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Secretary  Baker 
indicating  his  strong  support  for  this 
bill,  which  I  would  insert  in  the 
Rboobd  at  this  point: 

Thx  Sbcsbtaxt  op  State, 
Waahington,  April  11, 1989. 
Hon.  William  8.  Bkoomfikld. 
House  of  Rejtretentativet,  Waahington.  DC. 

DBAS  Bill:  Aa  the  House  prepares  to  take 
up  the  SUte  Authorisation  Bill.  H.R.  1487. 1 
wanted  to  Indicate  my  strons  support  for 
of   the   veralon    reported   by    the 


House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Tou. 
Chairman  Dante  Faacell,  and  Subcommittee 
Clialrman  Mervyn  Dymally  and  his  ranking 
member.  Olympla  Snowe.  have  worked  very 
hard  to  produce  legislation  which  will 
enable  us  to  carry  out  the  Department's 
vital  functions. 

This  is  an  Important  bill.  The  SUte  De- 
partment is  our  first  line  of  defense  for  our 
national  security  and  I  view  It  as  fundamen- 
tally important  that  funding  levels  remain 
as  close  to  the  Administration's  request  as 
possible.  I  know  that  President  Bush  shares 
my  interest. 

H.R.  1487  contains  resources  which  wUl 
allow  us  to  conduct  our  nation's  diplomacy 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  legislation  would 
authorize  resources  that  will  enable  us  to 
construct  safe  ejid  secure  facilities  abroad. 

Another  significant  feature  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  the  proposed  funding  for  vital  inter- 
national organizations  and  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities. Our  funding  for  the  UN,  for  exam- 
ple, will  enable  us  to  meet  longstanding  U.S. 
commitments  and  to  support  programs 
which  advance  humanitarian  activities.  Our 
peacekeeping  request  is  keyed  to  major, 
tKMitive  developments  in  Afghanistan.  Iran- 
Iraq,  and  Southern  Africa. 

Let  me  also  cite  the  important  refugee 
programs  which  are  funded  in  this  bill.  H.R. 
1487  will  allow  us  to  continue  to  expedite 
the  safe  and  speedy  emigration  of  those 
who  seek  a  better  life  for  themselves. 

This  bill  funds  valuable  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
These  activities  allow  for  the  communica- 
tion of  American  views  and  ideals  to  over- 
seas audiences. 

We  are  naturally  concerned,  however. 
that  efforts  may  be  made  on  the  floor  to 
reduce  funding  to  unacceptable  levels,  or  to 
add  damaging  management  of  foreign  policy 
amendments.  I  urge  you  to  maintain  fund- 
ing levels  as  high  as  possible.  We  also  think 
it  Is  Important  to  continue  the  fine  efforts 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  success- 
ful to  date,  to  keep  the  bill  clean  and  con- 
fined to  Administrative  matters. 

Although  I  support  House  passage  of  the 
Committee  reported  version  of  H.R.  1487,  I 
must  reiterate  the  Administration's  concern 
with  Issues  such  as  the  Moscow/Mt.  Alto 
agreement,  the  prohibition  against  post 
closings,  various  provisions  concerning  eco- 
nomically and  socially  disadvantaged 
groups,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  Bureau  of 
South  Asian  Affairs.  These  are  important 
issues  that  I  hope  will  be  addressed  through 
further  consultations  as  action  on  the  bill 
proceeds.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  toward  a  satisfactory  resolution  of 
these  Issues. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jamxs  a.  Bakzh  m. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  bipartisan  en  bloc  amend- 
ment, which  wUl  be  considered  short- 
ly. 

This  amendment  was  assembled  by 
Chairman  Dtmaixt  and  Congress- 
woman  Snowe,  In  consultation  with 
the  administration.  The  amendment  is 
a  consensus  product,  containing  some 
committee  amendments  as  well  as 
report  language  and  those  issues  in 
the  administration  request  which  were 
shared  Jurisdiction  with  other  commit- 
tees. 


The  fiscal  year  1990  administration 
request  for  foreign  relations  authori- 
zation Included  an  increase  of  around 
20  percent  above  last  year's  appropria- 
tion. After  committee  consideration 
this  increase  was  pared  back  substan- 
tially. 

Many  programs  important  to  n.S. 
foreign  policy  are  included  in  these  in- 
creases. The  bill  expands  United 
States  refugee  programs  to  accommo- 
date the  Increasing  numbers  of  refu- 
gees from  the  Soviet  Union  and  South- 
east Asia,  including  a  $100  million  sup- 
plemental authorization  for  1989.  Also 
included  is  funding  for  a  Voice  of 
America  transmitter  to  be  constructed 
in  Israel. 

This  bill  does  not  contain  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Soviet  bugging  of  the 
Moscow  Embassy.  This  is  not  because 
the  problems  are  solved— far  from  it. 
This  is  because  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  Is  prepared  to  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  existing  law.  section  151  of 
the  diplomatic  security  provisions 
under  the  1988-89  State  Department 
authorization. 

This  prevents  the  Soviets  from 
moving  into  their  Mount  Alto  Embas- 
sy until  we  move  into  a  safe  and  secure 
United  States  Embassy  facility  in 
Moscow.  It  also  requires  the  President 
to  certify  that  steps  will  be  taken  to 
eliminate  the  damage  to  national  secu- 
rity from  Soviet  electronic  espionage 
from  Mount  Alto. 

I  am  willing  to  work  with  the  admin- 
istration on  this,  however,  I  feel  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee's  proposals 
are  a  sensible  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  remain  committed  that  a  solu- 
tion must  come  through  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

One  particular  program  in  this  bill 
that  I  would  like  to  highlight  is  TV 
Marti. 

I  recently  sponsored  H.R.  1294,  a  bill 
to  authorize  funding  for  TV  Marti 
which  was  cosponsored  by  several 
Members  on  both  sides.  This  idea  has 
the  support  of  the  President.  Vice 
President,  and  OMB. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  bill 
contains  this  measure,  a  very  powerful 
weapon  in  the  war  of  ideas. 

Radio  Marti  currently  brings  to  the 
Cuban  people  accurate  information 
about  national,  regional  and  world 
events  that  is  simply  unavailable  to 
them  elsewhere. 

TV  Marti  will  provide  the  people  of 
Cuba  with  not  only  the  sounds  of  free- 
dom but  with  a  vision  of  democracy  at 
work,  as  well. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  unique  role  for  me  to  rush  to  the 
well  to  support  the  fimding  authoriza- 
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tion for  the  State  Department.  It  must 
be  under  the  leadership  of  the  new 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine,  and  others,  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BrookfieldI,  but  I  do  so  as  the 
successor  in  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bhooks],  who  is  very 
concerned  about  the  way  the  State  De- 
partment expended  their  money  in 
many  of  the  areas  of  oversight  that  we 
have  in  connection  with  this  distin- 
guished committee. 

So  I  wanted  to  assure  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  first  of  all, 
that  I  would  be  continuing  my  former 
chairman's  oversight  of  many  of  the 
programs  In  a  $5  billion  budget,  and  I 
would  also  like  to  add  a  word  of  con- 
gratulations about  the  provisions  that 
establish  a  Foreign  Service  Internship 
Program  which  is  designed  to  increase 
representation  of  minorities  in  the 
Foreign  Service. 

I  know  that  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dym- 
alltJ  and  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crockett], 
both  had  a  lot  to  do  with  this  pro- 
gram. To  be  truly  representative  of 
the  United  States,  the  Foreign  Service 
ought  to  reflect  the  tremendous  cul- 
tural and  ethnic  diversity  that  is  ours 
in  this  country.  This  is  impossible 
given  the  current  levels  of  minority 
representation  In  the  Foreign  Service. 
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Minorities,  as  we  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, comprise  only  11  percent  of  the 
Foreign  Service  as  a  whole,  and  the 
situation  is  even  worse  in  the  senior 
Foreign  Service  where  only  24  of  the 
655  senior  Foreign  Service  officers  are 
minorities.  While  the  proposed  intern- 
ship will  obviously  not  correct  these 
unacceptable  imbalances,  we  know  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  that  provision  and  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1487. 
which  authorizes  funding  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  our  other  foreign  affairs  agencies 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

The  funding  leveis  In  this  bill— $4.8  t)illion 
for  fiscal  year  1990  and  just  under  $5  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1991— are  tiny  in  comparison  to 
the  more  than  $300  billion  we  spend  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  each  year.  Neverthe- 
less, since  strong,  effective  diplomacy  must 
always  be  the  first  line  of  our  national  de- 
fense, the  work  of  our  foreign  affairs  agencies 
is  in  many  vvays  just  as  important  as  that  of 
[XX).  With  this  in  mind.  I  tip  my  hat  to  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  of  the  Foreign 
Service  who  serve  their  country  overseas— 
often  under  very  difficult  and  dangerous  condi- 
tions. 

Whie  the  State  Departmenfs  budget  may 
pale  in  comparison  to  DOO's,  it  still  involves  a 
substantial  amount  of  tf>e  taxpayers'  money. 
The  Department  therefore,  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  its  expenditure  of  these  funds. 


Under  the  leadership  of  its  former  chairman, 
Jack  Brooks,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  established  a  reputation  for  con- 
ducting tough,  aggressive,  yet  constructive 
oversight  of  the  State  Department's  manage- 
ment operations.  As  new  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  am  committed  to  continuing 
these  oversight  efforts  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Secretary  of  State  Baker  to 
assure  that  the  Department's  funds  are  spent 
in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  enthusiastic  support  for  the  provi- 
snns  of  H.R.  1487  that  would  establish  a  For- 
eign Sennce  Internship  Program  designed  to 
increase  ttie  representation  of  minorities  in  the 
Foreign  ServKe. 

To  be  truly  representative  of  the  United 
States,  tt>e  Foreign  Servk^  must  reflect  our 
townendous  cultural  and  ethnk:  diversity.  This 
is  simply  impossible  given  current  levels  of  mi- 
nority representation  in  the  Foreign  Service. 
MirK>rities  comprise  only  11  percent  of  the 
Foreign  Servk»  as  a  wtiole — and  tfie  situation 
is  even  worse  in  the  elite  senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ne,  where  only  24  of  655  senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  are  mirx)rit)es.  While  the  proposed 
internship  program  will  obviously  not  correct 
these  unacceptable  imbalances  overnight,  it  is 
dearly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  de- 
serves our  strong  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  tfiis  bill. 

Mr.  DTMAIiLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  CoNYKRSl,  for  his  kind  remarks, 
and  let  me  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  for  his  award.  However, 
I  would  prefer  to  go  down  to  Florida 
to  accept  the  award  rather  than 
accept  it  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  1487,  as  amended,  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscsJ  years  1990  and 
1991  for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  the 
Asia  Foundation,  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Fotmdation  and  related  programs. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opporttinity  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  full  committee  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
crafting  of  this  legislation,  particular- 
ly my  ranking  minority  member,  Ms. 
SifowE,  whose  leadership  and  coopera- 
tion was  of  enormous  importance  to 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

H.R.  1487  authorizes  appropriations 
and  other  management  tools  to  permit 
the  operation  of  one  of  the  indispensa- 
ble cogs  of  oiu-  national  security  ma- 
chinery, the  Department  of  State  and 
its  overseas  missions,  as  well  as  the 
nSIA  and  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  Without  adequate 
funding  and  management  authority 
for  these  foreign  affairs  agencies,  the 
other  elements  of  our  national  securi- 
ty apparatus  would  be  severely  con- 
strained. The  Defense  Department 
would  lose  its  ability  to  collect  de- 


fense-related information  abroad,  as 
would  our  intelligence  and  law  en- 
forcement commimities,  and  our  for- 
eign security  and  economic  assistance 
programs  wotild  lose  vital  on-site  man- 
agement. 

Unlike  the  situation  2  years  ago 
when  this  authorization  became  over- 
loaded with  foreign  policy  amend- 
ments on  the  House  and  Senate  floor 
which  were  objectionable  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  be<^une  embroiled  in  the 
massive  end-of-the-year  continuing 
resolution,  we  have  restricted  this  leg- 
islation to  its  principal  purpose— the 
authorization  of  appropriations  and 
provision  relating  solely  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  of  State  and 
other  related  agencies.  This  legislation 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  as  evi- 
denced by  the  following  letter  and 
statement  of  administration  policy: 
Tbx  Secrktary  or  State, 
WaihingUm,  April  1, 1989. 
Hon.  Daittk  B.  Fasckll, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affain, 
House  of  Repretentativet. 

Dear  Daitte:  As  the  House  prepares  to 
take  up  the  State  Authorization  Bill.  HJl. 
1487,  I  wanted  to  indicate  my  strong  sup- 
port for  passage  of  the  version  reported  by 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Tou, 
ranking  member  Bill  Broomfield.  and  Sul>- 
committee  Chairman  Mervyn  Dymally  and 
his  ranking  member,  Olympla  Snowe,  have 
worked  very  hard  to  produce  legislation 
which  will  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  De- 
partment's vital  functions. 

This  is  an  Important  bill.  The  State  De- 
partment is  our  first  line  of  defense  for  our 
national  security  and  I  view  It  as  fundamen- 
tally Important  that  funding  levels  remain 
as  close  to  the  Administration's  request  as 
possible.  I  know  that  President  Bush  shares 
my  Interest. 

HJl.  1487  contains  resources  which  will 
allow  us  to  conduct  our  nation's  diplomacy 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  legislation  would 
authorize  resources  that  will  enalile  us  to 
construct  safe  and  secvu^  facilities  abroad. 

Another  significant  feature  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  the  proposed  funding  for  vital  Inter- 
national organizations  and  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities. Our  funding  for  the  UN.  for  exam- 
ple, will  enable  us  to  meet  longstanding  U.S. 
commitments  and  to  support  programs 
wliich  advance  humanitarian  activities.  Our 
peacekeeping  request  is  keyed  to  major, 
positive  developments  in  Afghanistan,  Iran- 
Iraq,  and  Southern  Africa. 

Let  me  also  cite  the  Important  refugee 
programs  wtiich  are  fimded  In  this  bill.  H.R. 
1487  will  allow  us  to  continue  to  expedite 
the  safe  and  speedy  emigration  of  those 
who  seek  a  better  life  for  themselves. 

This  bill  funds  valuable  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
These  activities  allow  for  the  communica- 
tion of  American  views  and  ideals  to  over- 
seas audiences. 

We  are  naturally  concerned,  however, 
that  efforts  may  be  made  on  the  floor  to 
reduce  funding  to  unacceptable  levels,  or  to 
add  damaging  management  of  foreign  policy 
amendments.  I  urge  you  to  maintain  fund- 
ing levels  as  high  as  possible.  We  also  ttiink 
It  Is  Important  to  continue  the  fine  efforts 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  success- 
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ful  to  date,  to  keep  the  bill  clean  and  con- 
fined to  Administrative  matters. 

Although  I  support  House  passage  of  the 
Coounlttee  reported  version  of  H.R.  1487.  I 
must  reiterate  the  Administration's  concern 
with  Issues  such  as  the  Moacow/Mt.  Alto 
agreement,  the  prohibition  against  post 
closings,  various  provisions  concerning  eco- 
nomically and  socially  disadvantaged 
groups,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  Bureau  of 
South  Asian  Affairs.  These  are  important 
issues  that  I  hope  wUl  be  addressed  through 
further  consultations  as  action  on  the  bill 
proceeds.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  toward  a  satisfactory  resolution  of 
these  Issues. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jamks  a.  Bakd  m. 

The  SacaxTART  or  Stats. 
Waahington,  April  7,  1989. 
Hon.  MnvTH  M.  I>tmaixt. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations,   Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, House  of  Representatives. 
Dear   Mr.    Chaikmak:    Thank    you    very 
much  for  your  letter  of  March  15  regarding 
my  appearance  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations  on  March  21. 1  ap- 
preciated the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. I  believe  most  of  the  issues  in  your 
letter  were  discussed. 

Let  me  reaffirm  my  commitment  to  assist 
you  and  members  of  the  Committee  in  any 
way  possible  to  secure  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation as  proposed  by  the  Administration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jamu  a.  Bakkb  m. 

[Statement  of  Administration  Policy,  Apr. 

10,  1989] 

H.R.  1487— FORXIGH  Rklatiohs  Authoriza- 

TiOK  Act.  Fiscal  Tkars  19M  Ain>  1991 

The  Administration  supports  House  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1487.  The  bill  provides  many 
useful  authorities  and  sufficient  appropria- 
tion authorizations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
nation's  foreign  relations.  Although  the  Ad- 
ministration generally  supports  H.R.  1487. 
the  following  changes  are  recommended: 

Add  a  provision  to  modify  section  151  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  (P.L.  100-204). 
Section  1512  Requires  the  President  to  ter- 
minate the  United  States-Soviet  Embassy 
Agreement.  This  requirement  Intrudes  on 
the  President's  exclusive  constitutional  au- 
thority to  terminate  treaties  or  Executive 
agreements: 

Amend  sections  125  and  202  to  repeal  sec- 
tions 122  and  204  of  the  foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989  (P.L.  100-204).  These  sections  prohibit 
the  use  of  funds  to  close  State  Department 
and  U.S.  Information  Agency  (USIA)  posts 
overseas.  Although  these  sections  are  modi- 
fied by  H.R.  1487.  a  post  may  still  not  be 
closed  untU  365  days  after  Congress  has 
been  so  notified.  These  provisions  are  un- 
workable and  Intrude  upon  the  President's 
authority  to  decide  when  and  where  ambas- 
sadors or  consuls  shall  be  appointed; 

Amend  section  141  to  aUow  greater  lati- 
tude for  the  State  Etepartment  to  open  an 
unclassified  oonsulsite  in  Kiev: 

Modify  section  152,  which  raises  serious 
constitutional  concerns  regarding  equal  pro- 
tection, and  section  153,  which  also  appears 
to  raise  similar  concerns.  The  Administra- 
tion strongly  supports  improving  the  re- 
cruitment of  minority  applicants  in  the  Por- 
elgn  Service,  and  wiU  work  with  Congress  to 


accomplish  this  objective  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  raise  constitutional  concerns; 

Delete  section  131.  which  creates  an  un- 
necessary and  wasteful  new  Bureau  of 
South  Asian  Affairs; 

Amend  section  401(C),  which  authorizes 
appropriations  for  the  Israel  Radio  Relay 
Station,  to  make  the  minority  set-aside  pro- 
visions consistent  with  such  provisions  in 
existing  law:  and 

Amend  sections  201  and  301,  which  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  USIA.  to  (1) 
delate  earmarking  for  the  TV  and  FUm 
Service  and  for  Voice  of  America  and  (2)  in- 
crease the  appropriation  authorization  for 
"Radio  Construction"  from  $65  million  to 
$89  million  as  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  that  we  have  been  able 
to  meet  the  goal  of  bipartisanship  and 
executive/legislative  cooperation  that 
the  President  called  for  in  this  State 
of  the  Union  Message  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings. 

The  only  element  of  the  President's 
request  which  has  come  under  any  se- 
rious difference  of  opinion  is  the  in- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1989  of  his  over- 
all authorization  request  for  appro- 
priations, most  of  which  have  been  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  The  committee,  on 
a  bipartisan  basis,  recommended  the 
President's  overall  request  for  the 
international  affairs  budget  fimction 
to  the  Budget  Committee,  and  agreed 
to  this  bill,  also  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
However,  as  indicated  in  her  addition- 
al views,  Ms.  Snowk  is  concerned 
about  the  higher  authorization  levels 
in  this  bill  In  the  context  of  the  deficit 
reduction  process.  At  the  same  time, 
she  conceded  that  the  bulk  of  the 
President's  requested  increases  come 
in  areas  where  the  United  States  has 
obligations  which  must  be  honored, 
such  as  support  for  U.N.  peacekeeping 
initiatives  backed  by  our  Government, 
implementation  of  the  United  States- 
Israel  radio  transmitter  agreement, 
and  a  much  needed  enhancement  of 
our  Elmbassy  security  program  which 
will  be  directed  at  terrorists  threats  as 
well  as  technical  penetration  such  as 
in  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  In  subcom- 
mittee, we  worked  together  to  defer 
some  of  the  funding  which  represent- 
ed an  increase  above  current  services 
imtU  fiscal  year  1991.  While  I  believe 
that  further  cuts  could  endanger  vital 
operations  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion, I  will  continue  to  work  with  Ms. 
Smowi  on  the  floor  and  in  conference 
to  ensure  that  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  our  foreign  affairs 
agencies  do  not  exceed  our  national  se- 
curity needs. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
contents  of  this  legislation.  Title  I 
deals  with  the  budget  request  for 
the  E>epartment  of  State  for  which 
we  are  recommending  a  total  of 
$3,397,343,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$3,660,938,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
After  adding  badly  needed  funds  for 
refugee  and  migration  assistance,  this 
represents  a  net  cut  of  almost  $140 


million  in  authority  from  the  admlnls- 
tiration's  request.  I  hasten  to  add  that, 
beyond  Inflation,  most  of  the  increase 
is  due  to  the  new  administration's 
policy  of  fuUy  funding  our  assessed 
contributions  to  international  orgsuii- 
zations. 

Title  I  also  contains  provisions  deal- 
ing with  concular  procedures  in  the 
event  of  a  disaster  such  as  Pan  Am 
103;  expressing  the  need  to  increase 
consular  officers  assigned  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  assist  in  the  process- 
ing of  requests  of  Soviet  citizens  seek- 
ing to  emigrate;  and,  addressing  this 
committee's  well  know  concerns  about 
the  management  of  the  Office  of  Mu- 
nitions Control  and  about  the  opening 
and  closing  of  posts  abroad.  We  also 
address  the  question  of  allowing  the 
department  to  open  any  truely  Interim 
imclassified  consular  mission  in  Kiev. 
Title  I,  finally,  authorizes  danger  pay 
for  DEA  agents  working  overseas. 

Title  II  and  "Htle  III  address  budget- 
ary issues  pertaining  to  USIA  and  the 
Voice  of  America.  In  total,  we  recom- 
mend $960,445,000  for  fiscal  year  1990 
and  $1,050,423,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
Again,  these  figures  represent  a  very, 
very  tight  budget  with  basically  no 
frills.  I>espite  our  best  efforts,  we  are 
still  coming  up  $11  million  short  of 
current  services  for  this  agency  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

These  titles  also  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  television  Marti  pursuant  to  a 
request  of  the  administration.  We 
direct  the  USIA  to  establish  an  Infor- 
mation network  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  to  other  governments 
pertaining  to  drug  trafficking.  We  re- 
store the  bipartisan  requirements  of 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  of 
Public  Diplomacy.  We  provide  proce- 
dures for  the  domestic  dissemination 
of  USIA  films. 

Title  rv  provides  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  board  for 
international  broadcasting  which 
makes  grants  to  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radio  Liberty.  In  1990,  we  recommend 
$412,175,000.  or  $13  million  short  of 
the  administration's  request.  In  1991, 
our  recommendation  provides  for  only 
a  4-percent  increase  over  1990,  or 
$210,943,000.  You  will  note  that  in 
1990,  we  provide  for  95  percent  of  the 
authorization  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  transmitter  site  in 
Israel. 

"ntle  V  authorizes  $16,200,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  $16,848,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Asia  Founda- 
tion. This  authorization  includes  a 
$2.5  million  initiative  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  South  Pacific,  a  region  that  de- 
serves greater  attention. 

Finally,  title  VI  contains  language 
requested  by  the  administration  deal- 
ing with  our  contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations.  E^reryone  is  fa- 
miliar with  our  dealings  with  the 
United  Nations  over  the  last  several 
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years.  Now,  the  administration  feels 
that  we  must  begin  repaying  our  ar- 
rearages which  total  nearly  a  half  a 
billion  dollars.  We  are  also  moving  for- 
ward to  full  funding.  In  light  of  these 
developments,  we  are  hereby  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  withhold  up  to  20 
percent  of  our  assessed  contributions 
if  an  organization  is  found  to  be  fail- 
ing to  continue  the  implementation  of 
the  budgetary  decisioimiaking  and 
other  reforms.  This  cautionary  meas- 
ure is,  I  believe,  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  the  process  we  have  started 
at  the  United  Nations  is  to  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
explain  briefly  the  purpose  of  the  en 
bloc  committee  amendment  which  the 
rule  has  made  in  order.  In  order  to 
meet  the  committee's  mswkup  sched- 
ule and  to  accommodate  the  adminis- 
tration, members  of  the  committee, 
and  other  committees  having  a  juris- 
dictional interest  in  this  bill,  we  have 
put  together  these  additional  amend- 
ments. The  executive  branch  request 
included  several  provisions  which  fell 
within  the  shared  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs,   and 
other  standing  committees.   In  close 
coordination  with  the  administration 
and  the  other  committees,  we  were 
able  to  reach  agreement  on  most  of 
these  requests.  All  such  provisions  are 
germane  to  the  reported  bill  and  do 
not  broaden  the  scope  of  the  legisla- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  outstanding 
executive  branch  requests,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  also  contains  a  few 
initiatives  of  committee  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  which  required 
a  little  time  beyond  the  date  the  bill 
was  ordered  reported  in  order  to  clear 
with  other  committees  or  with  the  ad- 
ministration. These  provisions  are  also 
germane  to  the  reported  bill  and  rep- 
resent a  consensus  of  the  committee. 
Given  the  broad  consensus  on  this 
package  of   amendments,  we  believe 
that   the   request   that   the   en   bloc 
amendments  not  be  subject  to  further 
amendment    is    reasonable.    This    re- 
quest  of   course   does   not   foreclose 
members'    right    to    offer    germane 
amendments   to   the   reported  bill.   I 
would  like  at  this  point  to  enter  into 
the    record    the    correspondence    be- 
tween the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs  and   other   committees   of   the 
House  which  have  shared  jurisdiction 
over  some  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  committee's  amendment: 

COMMITTKE  ON  POWdGK  AJTAIRS, 

Washington,  DC.  April  6,  1989. 

Hon.  JOHM  D.  DlHGKLL, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Enerm  and  Com- 
merce, Washingtori,  DC. 

Deaii  Johh:  Thank  you  for  your  help  In  at- 
tempting to  resolve  the  Television  Marti 
provisions  In  H.R.  1487  which  fall  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

I  have  reviewed  the  proposed  legislative 
language  and  believe  It  meets  the  concerns 
of  this  Committee.  The  Committee  Intends 
to  offer  this  language  on  the  Floor  as  part 


ot  the  package  of  amendments  which  have 
been  agreed  to  by  all  parties,  and  will  sup- 
port the  appointment  of  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  to  any 
conference  committee  in  order  to  defend 
this  provision. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dai«r  B.  Fascell, 

Chairman. 

Coiocrmx  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 

Washington,  DC.  AprU  6, 1989. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair*, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dante:  On  April  4,  1989  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Speaker  requesting  referral  of 
H.R.  1487,  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991,  regard- 
ing communication  matters  relating  to  Tele- 
vision Marti  which  fall  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  ESiergy  and  Com- 
merce. 

Since  writing  that  letter,  our  staffs  have 
discussed  the  issue  in  detaU  and  have  pro- 
posed legislative  language  which  they  be- 
lieve would  address  the  concerns  of  both 
Committees.  If  the  attached  language  meets 
your  concerns,  can  be  incorpKirated  In  the 
package  of  floor  amendments  which  the 
Committee  will  offer,  and  if  the  Committee 
on  Energy  smd  Commerce  can  protect  this 
language  In  Conference  with  the  Senate,  I 
would  be  willing  to  faciliUte  your  Commit- 
tee's effort  to  bring  the  legislation  to  the 
floor  quickly  by  withdrawing  our  request  to 
the  Speaker  for  a  sequential  referral. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
issue. 

Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dingell, 

C^iairman. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Aitairs, 

Washington,  DC.  AprU  5,  1989. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ford, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Administration's 
authorization  request  for  the  Department 
of  SUte  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991, 
which  I  hope  to  bring  to  the  House  Floor 
next  week,  contains  several  provisions 
which  fall  under  the  shared  Jurisdiction  of 
our  two  committees.  Following,  is  a  brief  de- 
scription of  these  provisions.  A  copy  of  the 
legislative  language  as  submitted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  also  enclosed. 

Section  133  of  the  request  would  author- 
ize a  program  of  child  care  at  Moscow  and 
at  other  posts  if  they  meet  specific  criteria. 

Section  140  facilitates  the  implementation 
of  current  governmental  policy  by  allowing 
foreign  service  nationals  to  transfer  their  in- 
terest in  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  to  local  retirement  plans 
and  trust  funds. 

Section  141  provides  for  judicial  review  of 
a  final  action  of  the  Grievance  Board  or  the 
Secretary  in  separation  for  cause  cases. 

Section  142  amends  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  to  permit  emergency  visitation 
to  post,  as  well  as  from  post,  so  long  as  the 
travelling  family  member  Is  required  by  law 
to  live  away  from  post. 

Section  144  terminates  the  option  of 
taking  extra  retirement  credit  in  lieu  of  post 
differential  under  sections  816  and  817  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act,  thus  conforming 
the  old  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
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ability  System  to  a  change  already  made  for 
the  new  Foreign  Service  Pension  System. 

With  your  concurrence,  the  Committee  in- 
tends to  present  these  amendments  to  the 
Rules  Committee  on  April  11  and  offer 
them  on  behalf  of  the  Administration  on 
the  Floor  on  April  12  as  part  of  the  overall 
State  Department  authorization  legislation 
(HJl.  1487,  as  amended).  If  you  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  expedited  procedure,  we  will 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  these 
amendments  in  this  context  without  preju- 
dice to  your  jurisdiction.  Your  response  will 
be  made  part  of  the  record  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and  on  the  Floor. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration  of 
this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Dante  B.  Fascell, 

CTiairman. 


Committeb  on  Post  Office 

AND  Civil  Service, 
Washington,  DC,  AprU  6,  1989. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  of  April  5,  1989,  concerning  amend- 
ments which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs will  seek  to  offer  to  H.R.  1487,  the  For- 
eign  Relations   Authorization   Act,   Fiscal 
Years  1990  and  1991.  As  you  note,  these  pro- 
visions fall  within  the  shared  jurisdiction  of 
our  two  Committees. 

After  reviewing  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, I  have  determined  that,  in  order  to 
satisfy  your  desire  to  expedite  House  action 
on  HJl.  1487,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  has  no  objection  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendments  contained 
in  sections  133,  140,  141,  142,  and  144  of  the 
Administration's  authorization  request, 
with  one  technical  modification. 

In  section  140(b),  amending  section  8345 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  by  adding  new 
subsection  (1),  I  propose  the  foUowlng: 
strike  ",  for  the  employee's  funds  thus 
transferred,"  and  Insert  a  period  after  the 
word  "chapter".  Accordingly,  new  section 
8345(1)  would  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  Transfers  of  contributions  and  depos- 
its authorized  by  Section  408(a)(3)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  as  amended, 
shall  be  deemed  a  complete  and  final  pay- 
ment of  benefits  under  this  chapter." 

The  technical  amendment  I  propose 
would  make  parallel  the  amendments  to 
both  section  408(a)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  and  section  8345  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  as  contained  in  section 
140  proposed  by  the  Administration.  The 
amendment  also  clarifies  the  fact  that  the 
transfer  of  the  subject  funds  to  a  certified 
trust  or  local  retirement  plan  extinguishes 
any  other  annuity  of  lump  sum  entitlement 
rights  under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system. 

As  I  stated  before.  If  you  concur  in  this 
change,  the  Committee  has  no  objection  to 
your  proceeding  to  consideration  of  the 
amendments  mentioned  above  without  prej- 
udice to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  C^ommlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William  D.  Ford, 

Chairman. 
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ComoTTB  oil  FoiziGif  Arrmu, 

Waihington,  DC.  AprU  5.  19S9. 
Hon.  Olbkii  M.  AmnsoH, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Workt  and 
Trantportation,  Rawtntm  Hou»e  Office 
BuiUinQ.  Waihington.  DC. 

OiAX  Mm.  Cbaomait  The  Admlnlstntion'a 
Mithorliatlon  request  for  the  Department 
of  State  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  con- 
tains two  provlsioDs  which  fall  under  the 
shared  Jurisdictions  of  our  two  comoUttees. 

The  flnt  i»x>vlston  amends  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  to  enable 
the  Department  of  State  to  retain  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  In  connection 
with  the  use  of  Blair  House.  Such  funds 
would  Include  retmbursonents  and  sur- 
charces  for  services  and  goods  for  the  use  of 
the  Blair  House  facilities.  It  Is  the  intent  of 
this  provision  that  these  funds  would  be 
available  for  the  maintenance  and  other  ex- 
penses of  Blair  House. 

The  second  provision  amends  the  Interna- 
tional Center  Act  to  authorise  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  charge  VJS.  Qovemment 
aceodes  for  the  use  of  facilities  located  at 
the  International  Center.  Any  payments  re- 
ceived for  the  lease  or  other  use  of  the 
Center  would  be  used  to  cover  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  facility.  Including  administra- 
tion, maintenance,  and  utilities  expenses.  A 
copy  of  the  legialaUve  language  Is  enclosed. 

With  your  soncurrenoe.  the  Committee  in- 
tends to  presmt  these  amendments  to  the 
Rules  Committee  on  AprU  13  and  offer 
them  (HI  behalf  of  the  Administration  on 
the  Floor  on  AprU  17  as  part  of  the  overall 
State  Department  authorization  legislation 
(HJl.  1M7,  ss  amended).  If  you  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  exi>edlted  procedure,  we  will 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  these 
amendments  in  this  context  without  preju- 
dice to  your  JiirisdlctloiL  Tour  response  will 
be  made  part  of  the  record  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and  on  the  noor. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Daim  B.  Pascili, 

Chairman. 


COMMITTIB  OH  PUBUC  WOUCS  AMO 

TtuanroKiATiam. 
Waihington.  DC.  April  S.  1989. 
Hon.  Damtk  B.  Pascbll. 
Chairman.   Committee  on  Foreign  A/fain. 
U.S.  Hotue  of  Repreientativet.  Waihing- 
ton. DC. 

Dbab  Ma.  CBAiBMAir  It  is  my  understand- 
ing the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  or- 
dered reported  on  liarch  23.  1989.  the  bUl, 
HJl.  1487  authorising  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  Is  further  my  understanding  that  HJl. 
1487  will  be  considered  by  the  House  Rules 
Cmnmlttee  on  April  11,  1989.  at  which  time 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
present  sddit1""*>  amendments  Intended  to 
be  otiemX  on  behalf  of  the  Administration 
OO  the  floor  on  April  12,  when  HJl.  1487  Is 
scheduled  to  be  considered. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  four  provisions  contained  in  either 
HJl.  1487.  ss  reputed,  or  the  proposed  Ad- 
mlnlstratiOD  package  of  amendments  are 
under  the  jurisdlcUon  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

The  flnt  provision  smenrts  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  to  enable 
the  Department  of  State  to  charge  fees  or 
^fppn—  surcharges  for  use  of  Blair  House 
and  retain  such  funds  received  by  the  De- 
partment during  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 


for  exclusive  use  only  for  maintenance  and 
other  expenses  of  Blair  House.  This  author- 
ity may  only  be  exercised  to  such  extent 
and  in  such  amounts  ss  are  provided  in  ad- 
vance In  appropriations  acts. 

The  second  provision  amends  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  by  au- 
thorizing the  Department  to  require  the 
payment  of  a  fee  by  other  executive  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  for  the  lease  or  use 
of  facilities,  commonly  referred  to  ss  the 
Federal  building,  located  at  the  Internation- 
al Center  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  secu- 
rity and  maintenance.  Any  payments  re- 
ceived for  lease  or  use  of  such  facilities  shall 
be  available,  to  such  extent  and  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  In  ap- 
propriations acts,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, for  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses of  such  facilities  including  adminis- 
tration, maintenance,  utilities,  repairs  and 
alterations. 

The  third  provision  amends  section  123 
(cK2>  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987  (Public 
Law  99-93)  by  striking  "50,000.000"  and  in- 
serting "62,000,000".  This  provision  in- 
creases the  amount  to  862,000,000  necessary 
for  transfer  by  the  Department  of  State  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  for 
construction  of  a  consolidated  training  facil- 
ity for  the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  The  fa- 
cility constructed  under  this  section  and  the 
site  of  such  facility  shall  be  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  in  the  custody  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services. 

Lastly,  the  Department  of  State  is  seeking 
an  amendment  to  Title  II  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act.  by  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  State,  throxigh  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  to  acquire  real 
property  in  the  United  States  in  order  to 
implement  an  in-kind  exchange  of  proper- 
ties with  a  foreign  country.  Such  property 
shall  be  used  for  or  in  connection  with  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  establishments  of 
the  respective  countries.  Property  acquired 
by  the  United  States  in  the  foreign  country 
through  such  exctiange  shall  benefit  the 
United  States  at  least  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  property  acquired  in  the  United  States 
benefits  the  foreign  government.  The  Com- 
mittee understands  that  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  does  not  intend  to  offer 
this  specific  amendment  as  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration package  of  amendments  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee  nor  to  the 
House  when  H.R.  1487  Is  considered.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  reserve  Judgment  on  this  par- 
ticular Issue. 

As  recognized  by  your  letter  dated  April  5. 
1989.  these  matters  are  clearly  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  However,  In  the 
Interest  of  expediting  the  bill,  the  Commit- 
tee Is  satisfied  with  the  action  proposed  to 
be  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  regard  to  H.R.  1487. 
Sincerely, 

Olkkr  M.  AMSSaSOR, 

CSiairman. 

ComfTRB  OH  Fokhgm  ArrAias, 

Waihington,  DC.  AprU  5,  1989. 
Hon.  Jack  Baooaa. 

Chairman.    Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 
Raybum  Houie  Office  Building,  Waih- 
ington. DC. 
Dkak  Ma.  CHAiaMAir:  The  Administration's 
authorization  request  for  the  Department 
of  SUte  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  con- 
tains  a   provision   which   falls   under   the 
shared  Jurisdiction  of  our  two  committees. 


The  provision  in  question  would  grant  the 
Department  access  to  state  and  local  crimi- 
nal records  for  use  in  investigations  to  de- 
termine eligibility  for  access  to  classified  In- 
formation on  the  same  basis  as  other  agen- 
cies with  comparable  needs  for  such  infor- 
mation. A  copy  of  the  legislative  language  is 
enclosed. 

With  your  concurrence,  the  Committee  in- 
tends to  present  this  amendment  to  the 
Rules  Committee  on  April  11  and  offer  this 
on  behalf  of  the  Administration  on  the 
Floor  on  April  12  as  iiart  of  the  overall 
State  Department  authorization  legislation 
(H.R.  1487,  as  amended).  If  you  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  expedited  procedure,  we  will 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment  in  this  context  without  preju- 
dice to  your  Jurisdiction.  Your  response  will 
be  made  part  of  the  record  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and  on  the  Floor. 

Thank  you  for  yoiu-  kind  consideration  of 
this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Dahte  B.  Fasckll, 

Oiairman. 

COMmTTBE  Olf  THE  JUDICIART, 

Waihington,  DC,  AprU  S,  1989. 
Hon.  Dantk  B.  Fasckll, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Foreign  Affain, 
Houie  of  Repreientativei.  Waihington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmah:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  requesting  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's concurrence  in  your  Committee's 
intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill  which 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Specifically,  the 
amendment  in  question  would  allow  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  review  State  and  local 
criminal  records  for  use  in  investigations  to 
determine  eligibility  for  access  to  classified 
information. 

Access  to  such  records  for  use  in  security 
clearance  investigations  was  previously 
granted  to  several  agencies,  including  the 
Department  of  Defense.  OPM.  CIA,  and  the 
FBI.  The  Judiciary  Committee  concurred  In 
the  granting  of  such  access  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  agencies  maintained  pro- 
cedural due  process  practices  which  protect- 
ed the  rights  of  the  individuals  being  inves- 
tigated. I  have  no  objection  to  extending 
this  same  authority  to  the  Department  of 
State  with  the  assumption  that  that  agency 
will  also  maintain  appropriate  due  process 
requirements  in  the  handling  of  such  infor- 
mation. Therefore.  I  will  not  object  to  your 
proposal  to  present  this  amendment  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  on  the  Floor. 

I  would  note,  however,  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  does  have  some  concern  about 
the  procedures  employed  by  all  agencies  in 
the  Executive  Branch  when  granting  or  de- 
nying security  clearances.  A  recently  pro- 
posed Executive  Order  would  strip  the  secu- 
rity clearance  process  of  the  procedural 
safeguards  that  have  assured  fairness  in 
clearance  and  revocation  cases  for  nearly  30 
years.  I  know  that  you.  too.  have  expressed 
concern  about  this  propo^.  I  appreciate 
your  commitment  to  work  with  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  other  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees,  along  with  the  Ad- 
ministration, to  develop  a  uniform  person- 
nel security  program  which  preserves  the 
basic  principle  of  fairness  and  achieves  a 
satisfactory  balance  between  individual 
rights  and  legitimate  national  security  in- 
terests in  safeguarding  classified  informa- 
tion. 


With  best  wli 
Sincerely 
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With  best  wishes,  I  am 
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Jack  Brooks. 
I  Chairman. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
1487  Is  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  congressional  budget  process.  It 
provides  a  2-year  authorization.  It  Is 
on  schedule,  and  It  contains  no  viola- 
tions of  the  Budget  Act.  I  urge  your 
favorable  consideration. 
Part  B— Television  Broadcastiiio  to  Cuba 
SECTION  aai— short  title 

Section  221  provides  a  short  title  for  this 
part  to  be  known  as  the  Television  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba  Act. 

SKcnoif  aaa— FiHBiHOS  and  purposes 

Section  222  contains  the  findings  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purposes  of  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba. 

section  aas— television  broadcasting  to 

CUBA 

Section  223  authoriaes  the  U.8.  Informa- 
tion Agency  to  provide  for  the  open  commu- 
nication to  Cuba  through  the  use  of  televi- 
sion broadcasting.  This  program  which  will 
be  referred  to,  pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  as 
the  "USIA  Television  Marti  Program.". 

Subsection  (b)  directs  that  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  shall  be  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  .  „ 

Subsection  (d)  reqiilres  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  (FCC)  to  assign, 
by  order,  a  frequency  on  which  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  may  operate.  The 
FCC  shall  by  rule  esUblish  procedures  for 
the  assignment  of  a  frequency  pursuant  to 
the  authority  granted  In  Section  223(d)(3). 
For  all  purposes  other  than  the  initial  grant 
of  a  license,  the  operation  of  the  broadcast 
station  authorized  herein  shall  be  treated  as 
all  other  FCC  licensees  are  treated  pursuant 
to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  Fur- 
ther, the  FCC  shall  make  no  assignment  in 
the  event  of  "objectionable  Interference". 
Evidence  of  objectionable  interference  shall 
come  from  the  results  of  testing  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  that  was  funded  in 
title  V  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Justice  and  Stete,  the  Judiciary  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1989  (P.L.  100- 
459)  as  well  as  from  other  parties. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  "objection- 
able interference"  will  be  considered  to 
occur  if  the  domestic  television  licensee's 
primary  service  area,  within  the  Grade  B 
coverage  contour.  Is  subjected  to  an  Inter- 
fering signal  with  a  field  strength  of  28  decl- 
beU  below  the  desired  signal  (for  10  kHz  fre- 
quency offset  operations  by  the  Service)  or 
of  45  decibels  below  the  desired  signal  (If  10 
kHz  frequency  offset  is  not  employed  by  the 
Service).  In  addition,  objectionable  Interfer- 
ence will  also  be  considered  to  occur  to  do- 
mestic television  Ucensees  beyond  their  pri- 
mary service  area  whenever  reception  of  a 
regularly  used  signal  is  impaired  by  the  sig- 
nals radiated  by  the  Service,  regardless  of 
the  qiiallty  of  the  reception  or  the  strength 
of  the  signal  so  used. 

Section  223(d)(2)  is  not  Intended  to  permit 
objectionable  interference.  Rather,  it  serves 
as  an  additional  safeguard  against  interfer- 
ence existing  at  the  time  the  license  for  tele- 
vision broadcasting  to  Cuba  is  issued.  Noth- 
ing in  this  section  is  designed  to  mitigate 
against  the  prohibitions  against  objection- 
able   Interference    found   throughout    this 

part. 

Subsection  (e)  mandates  that  if  a  frequen- 
cy is  awarded  to  provide  television  broad- 


casting service  to  Cuba,  transmissions  from 
the  service  shall  be  in  accordance  with  tech- 
nical and  operational  parameters  specified 
by  the  FCC.  Television  broadcasting  to 
Cuba  shall  be  designed  and  constructed 
such  that  objectionable  Interference  Is  not 
caused  to  domestic  television  licensees. 

Section  223(e)(1)  mandates  that,  in  the 
event  that  the  signal  of  the  Service  inter- 
feres with  a  domestic  licensee,  the  FCC 
must  direct  the  Service  to  cease  broadcast- 
ing until  such  time  that  the  objectionable 
interference  has  been  eliminated.  In  addi- 
tion to  receipt  of  complaints  from  any 
person  concerning  objectionable  interfer- 
ence from  television  broadcasting  to  Cuba, 
the  FCC  shall  act  as  provided  for  in  Section 
223(e)(1)  If  it  determines  through  Its  own 
monitoring  or  on  its  own  action  that  objec- 
tionable Interference  is  being  caused  by  tele- 
vision broadcasting  to  Cuba.  The  FCC  shall 
exercise  its  discretion  as  provided  for  in  Sec- 
tion 223(eHl)  to  dlstlngiilsh  between  the 
complaint  which  is  frivolous  or  totally  lack- 
ing In  merit  and  the  complaint  which  on  its 
face  is  serious.  This  act  does  not  give  the 
FCC  discretion  to  permit  operation  of  televi- 
sion broadcasting  to  C^iba  which  does  cause 
objectionable  interference. 

Section  223(e)(2)  empowers  the  FCC  to 
assist  any  domestic  television  licensee  which 
may  be  subject  to  objectionable  Interference 
from  television  broadcasting  to  CXiba.  The 
FCC  may  authorize  a  domestic  television  li- 
censee to  Increase  Its  power  In  order  to 
offset  any  adverse  effect  of  such  Interfer- 
ence. This  authorization  is  necessary  be- 
cause it  appears  that  the  maximum-to-minl- 
mum  ratio  of  the  radiation  pattern  that  can 
be  achieved,  demonstrated  and  maintained 
with  a  directional  anterma  of  this  type  Is  ap- 
proximately 30  db  (a  field  ratio  of  32  to  1). 
Once  the  allowable  power  toward  a  domestic 
station  is  established,  the  power  to  be  radi- 
ated to  C^uba  could  be  no  more  than  30  db 
greater  than  this  value.  The  FCC  Is  expect- 
ed to  ensure  that  television  broadcasting  to 
Cuba  does  not  create  objectionable  Interfer- 
ence such  that  the  present  service  of  domes- 
tic television  stations  is  threatened. 

Other  corrective  action  may  include  the 
use  of  directional  increases  in  effective  radi- 
ated power  In  order  to  offset  the  Interfer- 
ence caused  by  the  Service  over  an  affected 
geographic  area.  All  such  actions  are  intend- 
ed to  regain  those  coverage  areas  lost  to  in- 
terference caused  by  the  Service  and  should 
only  be  employed,  as  appropriate,  consistent 
with  domestic  Interference  protection  stand- 
ards such  that  Interference  is  not  caused  to 
other  domestic  licensees. 

SECTION  aa4— TELEVISION  KARTI  SERVICE  OF 
THE  UN  ITEM  STATES  INFORMATION  AGEMCTT 

Section  224  directs  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  to  establish  within 
the  agency  a  new  Television  Marti  Service. 
This  new  service  will  be  responsible  for  all 
television  broadcasts  to  Cuba.  This  section 
also  provides  the  director  of  the  new  service 
the  authority  necessary  to  employ  such 
staff  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  service  which  will  be  adminis- 
tered separately  from  other  television  func- 
tions of  the  agency. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  service  to  make 
TnaTimiim  usc  of  existing  facilities  and  re- 
sources of  the  agency. 

SECTION  aaS— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RADIO 
BROADCASTIH G  TO  CUBA  ACT 

Section  225  expands  the  duties  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 
to  include  oversight  of  television  broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba.  Subsection  (c)  makes  clear  that 


this  amendment  is  not  Intended  to  replace 
the  current  board  members  with  a  new 
membership. 

SECTION  a  a  e— ASSISTANCE  FROM  OTHER 
GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

Section  226  authorizes  other  agencies  of 
the  federal  government  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance as  may  be  required  of  the  n.S.  In- 
formation Agency  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act. 

SECTION  aa7— FACIUTT  COMPENSATION 

Section  227  expresses  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  State  seek 
prompt  settlement  of  U.S.  claims  against 
the  government  of  Cuba  arising  from  Cuban 
Interference  with  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting in  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (b)  aUows  for  compensation 
for  expenses  realized  by  aU  domestic  broad- 
cast licensees  who  suffer  interference  from 
either  retaliatory  interference  from  Cuba  or 
from  television  broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Sec- 
tion 227(c)  requires  that  the  FCC  Issue  regu- 
lations for  the  purposes  of  Implementing 
this  section.  The  regulations  Issued  by  the 
FCC  are  expected  to  Impose  a  minimal  regu- 
latory bkirden  on  domestic  licensees.  There 
is  some  concern  that  regulations  developed 
by  the  FCC  under  the  Radio  Broadcasting 
to  Cuba  Act  served  as  a  disincentive  for 
radio  licensees  to  petition  for  compensation. 

Section  227(d)  authorizes  $5,000,000  for 
use  in  comp>ensatlng  radio  and  television  li- 
censees pursuant  to  this  section.  If  claims  to 
the  USIA  exceed  the  $5,000,000  authorized, 
an  additional  $5,000,000  of  such  other  funds 
as  are  appropriated  (after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  to  the  USIA  shall  also  be 
available. 

Section  227(e)  requires  that  the  FCC  con- 
tinually monitor  and  periodically  report  to 
Congress  on  interference  from  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  as  well  as  Cuban  retal- 
iatory Interference.  This  requirement  on 
the  FCC  Is  closely  linked  to  its  responsibil- 
ities In  Section  223(e).  The  Congress  is  in- 
terested In  reports  from  the  FCC  concern- 
ing Interference  complaints  from  domestic 
licensees  caused  by  television  broadcasting 
to  Cuba  operations  and  the  disposition  of 
those  complaints. 

SECTION  aaS— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  228  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $16  million  of  fiscal  year  1990  and  $16 
million  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  to  conduct  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba.  These  amounts  are  In 
addition  to  those  authorized  under  section 
201. 

This  authorization  is  contingent  on  a 
Presidential  determination  that  testing  of 
television  broadcasting  to  CMba  has  demon- 
strated such  broadcasting  to  be  feasible  and 
will  not  Interfere  with  the  operation  of  do- 
mestic licensees.  The  President's  finding  will 
be  based  upon  tests  conducted  by  an  Inter- 
agency task  force  which  includes  represent- 
atives of  USIA,  FCC.  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  other  appropriate  agencies.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  FCC  to  keep  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  in- 
formed of  the  progress  made  by  this  Inter- 
agency task  force  in  its  testing  of  television 
broadcasting  to  C^iba.  If  the  President  finds 
that  television  broadcasting  to  C^iba  Is  feasi- 
ble, the  FCC  shall  commence  its  responsibil- 
ities as  provided  for  in  Section  223(d). 

The  President  shall  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  which  Includes  sdl  of  the  findings 
of    testing    of    television    broadcasting    to 
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Cub*,  thirty  days  before  be  makes  a  deter- 
mination pursuant  to  this  section. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  essen- 
tially represents  the  administration's 
request.  There  is  much  to  support  in 
this  bill,  but  I  am  concerned  about  the 
overall  fimdlng  level  as  reported  by 
committee. 

Before  describing  this  bill  further 
and  ezplatninc  my  concerns,  however, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
[Mr.  DncALLYl,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  [Mr.  Fascxll],  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee 
[Mr.  BROoicmLD]  in  their  efforts  to 
work  with  me  in  drafting  this  legisla- 
tion. We  worked  closely  together 
throughout  the  process  and.  for  the 
most  part,  achieved  broad  consensus  in 
drafting  this  blU.  The  only  area  of  dis- 
agreement is  with  the  bill's  overall 
f  xmding  level. 

This  legislation  provides  virtually 
the  entire  administration  funding  re- 
quest. As  reported  out  of  committee, 
the  bill  is  $642  million  above  the  fiscal 
year  1989  appropriation,  a  15.5-percent 
increase.  Tet  this  is  $132  million  less 
than  the  administration's  request. 

The  bulk  of  this  increase  represents 
four  big  ticket  items  that  the  United 
States  has  an  obligation  to  provide. 
These  are:  Full  funding  of  the  United 
Nations;  support  for  international 
peacekeeping  operations;  implementa- 
tion of  the  United  States-Israel  trans- 
mitter agreement;  and  completion  of 
the  Radio  Free  Elurope/Radlo  Liberty 
transmitter  modernization  program. 

These  items  alone  add  up  to  $510 
million  above  the  fiscal  year  1989  ap- 
propriation, or  a  12-percent  increase. 
After  several  years  of  tight  State  De- 
partment budgets,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  absorb  such  increases 
and  stay  anywhere  near  current  serv- 
ices. In  fact.  If  it  weren't  for  the  major 
imavoidable  increases,  this  would  be 
the  leanest  State  Department  request 
in  years. 

Purstiing  these  initiatives  compels 
all  of  us  to  look  to  other  areas  for  off- 
setting reductions.  It  requires  the  De- 
partment to  go  further  in  establishing 
priorities.  A  case  can  be  made  Individ- 
ludly  for  each  of  the  requested  in- 
creases, beyond  those  I  have  already 
outlined.  With  ciurent  fiscal  con- 
straints, however,  we  simply  can't 
fund  them  all. 

I  worked  in  committee,  unfortunate- 
ly without  success,  to  prevent  member 
amendments  which  largely  eliminated 
the  modest  reductions  achieved  in  the 
original  draft  bill.  I  expect  that  the 
full  House  will  be  more  sympathetic  to 
greater  fiscal  restraint  in  this  area 
than  committee  was. 

At  the  end  of  floor  consideration  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 


overall  funding  level  of  this  bill  by 
$125  million.  If  any  individual  cuts  are 
made  during  the  amending  process.  I 
will  reduce  the  final  cut  by  that 
amount.  I  recognize  that  this  cut  will 
restrict  the  ability  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies  to  initiate  new  pro- 
grams. It  will  preserve,  however,  the 
Increases  that  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  ftmd  the  major  U.S.  commitments 
that  I  outlined  earlier. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  my  cut- 
ting amendments  later  in  the  process. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
effort  and  refrain  from  offering  other 
major  cutting  amendments.  While  I 
support  the  intent  of  cutting  the  over- 
all authorization  level  in  this  bill,  it  is 
Important  that  we  take  such  action  In 
a  coordliuited.  sensible  fashion. 

Beyond  the  funding  levels,  this  is 
clean  and  largely  uncluttered.  It  con- 
tains no  controversial  provisions  op- 
posed by  the  administration.  At  the 
same  time,  it  also  includes  several  im- 
portant initiatives. 

One  is  establishment  of  TV  Marti. 
With  the  visual  impact  of  television. 
TV  Marti  will  bring  imcerisored  news 
and  information  to  the  Cuban  people. 
It  will  build  on  the  success  of  the 
Voice  of  America's  popular  Radio 
Marti  service. 

Legislation  authorizing  TV  Marti 
was  introduced  by  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  and  was  cospon- 
sored  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Florida.  It 
was  also  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion and  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
President. 

Another  important  provision  ad- 
dresses the  poorly  coordinated  U.S. 
Government  response  to  the  terrorist 
bombing  of  Pan  Am  flight  103  last  De- 
cember. This  provision  requires  the 
State  Department  to  act  as  overall  co- 
ordinator. The  Department  is  specifi- 
cally required  to  provide  support  and 
timely  information  to  relatives  of  dis- 
aster victims. 

This  bill  also  includes  full  funding  of 
the  United  Nations,  as  requested  by 
both  President  Reagan  and  President 
Bush.  This  return  to  full  funding  rec- 
ognizes substantive  reform  at  the  U.N. 
Two  years  ago  the  U.N.  adopted  and 
last  year  implemented  a  new  consen- 
sus budget  process  that  provides  the 
U.S.  with  an  effective  veto  over  budget 
decisions. 

When  the  United  States  began  its 
withholding  of  payments  under  the 
Kassebaum-Solomon  amendment, 

which  I  supported,  we  also  made  a 
commitment  to  return  to  full  fiuiding 
when  the  U.N.  made  all  the  reforms 
we  demanded.  They  have  done  so,  ac- 
cording to  President  Reagan's  determi- 
nation last  fall.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to 
us  to  uphold  our  part  of  the  bargain. 

This  bill  contains  a  provision  Jointly 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania      [Mr.      Yatron]      and 


myself.  That  provision  authorizes  the 
President  to  resume  withholding  20 
percent  of  our  contribution  to  the 
U.N.  if  the  new  budget  process  is  not 
maintained.  In  testimony  before  the 
committee.  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  assured  that  withholding  would 
resume  promptly  If  the  new  U.N. 
budget  process  broke  down. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  will  be  offer- 
ing some  modifications  to  that  provi- 
sion. Another  important  initiative  is 
implementation  of  the  United  States- 
Israel  transmitter  agreement  to  con- 
struct a  Joint  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting- Voice  of  America  trans- 
mitter in  Israel.  This  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  broadcast  for  the 
first  time  into  Soviet  Central  Asia, 
which  contains  the  Soviet  Union's 
fast-growing  Moslem  population. 

Finally,  I  recognize  that  the  State 
Department  has  requested  a  con- 
strained operational  budget,  despite 
appearances.  But  necessary  increases 
make  it  even  more  compelling  for  us  to 
restrain  this  budget  in  other  areas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort,  and  then  to  support  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

D  1210 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smith],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentlemtui  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dymallt]  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  rise  in 
support  of  this  piece  of  legislation  and 
say  that  it  has  been  a  truly  unique  op- 
eration this  year  in  terms  of  how  the 
committee  and  the  subcommittee  ap- 
proached the  problem  of  funding  for 
the  various  component  parts  of  this 
bill.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dtmally]  in  his  first  year  as 
chairman  for  crafting  a  tremendously 
important  and  well-balanced  piece  of 
legislation  and  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  who 
had  a  significant  hand  in  helping 
achieve,  for  the  most  part,  a  very 
strong,  bipartisan  approach  on-  the 
agreements  that  were  necessary  to  im- 
plement the  legislation  before  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  keeping  with  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  had 
to  say  with  reference  to  the  Jimcture 
at  which  we  find  ourselves  in  terms  of 
our  foreign  operations  and  our  ability 
to  conduct  foreign  diplomacy  both 
inside  and  outside  the  United  States,  I 
want  to  go  a  little  further  than  the 
chairman.  Not  only  do  I  think  that  we 
are  at  a  very  critical  stage,  but  I  think 


that  franklj 
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that  frankly  part  of  our  problem  is 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  for  some 
reason  over  the  past  number  of  years 
allowed;  that  is,  we  in  the  Congress 
have  allowed,  foreign  policy  to  run, 
contrary  to  what  the  administration 
would  have  people  believe,  to  nm 
somewhat  unabated,  and  there  Is  some 
movement  now  toward  allowing,  by  re- 
moving earmarking,  a  capability  to 
have  even  more  individual  effort  by 
the  administration  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  foreign  policy  without  the  ben- 
efit of  some  restrictions  built  into  the 
law  by  our  committee,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  what  we  have  done  in  this  bill 
is  set  some  priorities,  do  what  we 
think  Is  right  for  the  issues  that  we 
are  concerned  about,  and  hopefully 
the  House  will  see  it  the  way  we  have, 
that  this  committee  has  a  very  strong 
part  to  play  in  developing  foreign 
poUcy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  xirge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  that  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been 
in  the  House. 

yiz.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilbcak]. 

Mr.  OHJilAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  SUte  Department 
authorization  legislation  for  fiscal 
year  1990,  H.R.  1487. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation 
have  been  ably  described  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dymally]  as  weU 
as  the  ranking  Republican,  the  gentle- 
lady  from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowk]  who 
have  worked  so  long  and  hard  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

As  a  former  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations. I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
myriad  detail  which  they  and  their 
staffs  had  to  examine  in  their  effort  to 
craft  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Their  work  has  been  made  more  dif- 
ficult by  budgetary  constraints,  which 
have  forced  us  to  make  some  very  dif- 
ficult, and  in  some  cases,  contentious 
decisions.  But  those  decisions  were 
made  openly,  through  free  debate,  and 
with  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Among  the  more  important  provi- 
sions Included  in  this  bill  are  proposed 
resources  that  will  enable  us  to  con- 
struct safe,  secure  faculties  abroad, 
proposed  funding  for  our  peacekeep- 
ing activities,  funding  to  advance  our 
humanitarian  activities,  resources  for 
our  all  important  refugee  programs, 
and  support  for  our  international 
broadcasting  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides essential  funds  for  the  vital  for- 
eign affairs  functions  of  the  State  De- 
partment. Accordingly.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  passage. 


Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omia  [Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DymallyI.  my 
friend,  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1487. 

I  would  like.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  com- 
mend both  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  its  ranking  member, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dymally],  my  friend  and  colleague 
who  in  his  first  term  as  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  along  with  his  very 
able  colleague  and  our  very  able  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Maine 
[Ms.  Snowe].  the  ranking  member, 
have  worked  together  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion,  and.  as  the  biU  left  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee, 
crafted  a  very  solid  piece  of  legislation 
and  managed  to  bring  it  to  the  floor 
expeditiously.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  de- 
serve our  compliments  and  support. 


D  1220 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  support  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ment presently  under  consideration  as 
a  part  of  this  legislation.  I  authored 
two  of  the  provisions  in  that  amend- 
ment. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  again  both  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  for  their  assistance 
in  placing  these  provisions  in  the  en 
bloc  package. 

Rather  than  burden  the  body  with  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  reasons 
and  underpinnings  in  each  of  these 
amendments,  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks so  that  the  membership  can 
review  in  the  Record  the  underpin- 
nings for  both  these  amendments  and 
understand  the  basis  upon  which  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
included  both  these  amendments  in 
the  legislation. 

The  first  provision  deals  with  United  States 
policy  toward  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation, and  requires  a  report  from  the  State 
Department  addressing  the  actions  and  state- 
ments of  the  PLO  as  they  relate  to  the  com- 
mitments made  in  Geneva  regarding  renunci- 
ation of  terrorism  and  recognition  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chaimian,  the  United 
States  opened  up  a  dialog  with  the  PLO  last 
December  after  the  Secretary  of  State  deter- 
mined that  it  had  met  the  Unrted  States  condi- 
tk>ns  for  diak>g.  These  conditkjns  were  the 
two  noted  above  plus  acceptance  of  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  Resolutions  242  and  338. 

As  part  of  that  decision,  President  Reagan 
stated  that  the  PLO's  renunciation  of  terrorism 
must  be  "pervasive  and  permanent"  and  that 
if  the  PLO  reneges  on  its  commitments,  the 
United  States  "will  certainly  txeak  off  commu- 
nteations  "  Regrettably.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  not 
surprisingly— the  PreskJent's  cautkxi  was  well 
placed. 


The  PLO's  record  since  Geneva  gives  nftany 
Mideast  observers  reason  to  doubt  that  orga- 
nizatk)n's  ultimate  intentk)ns.  For  example,  we 
know: 

That  ttiere  have  been  a  numt)er  of  attempt- 
ed terrorist  incursions  into  Israel  by  PLO 
member  groups; 

That  Yasser  Arafat  has  refused  to  condemn 
or  renounce  any  of  these  terrorist  incklents: 

That  Arafat  has  threatened  to  kill  his  people 
who  seek  peace  and  coexistence  with  Israel; 
And  that  tiis  principal  deputy.  Abu  lyad,  as 
well  as  other  seruor  Al-Fatah  figures,  have 
said  that  PLO  recognition  of  Israel  is  merely 
tactk»l,  that  a  Palestinian  state  is  but  the  first 
step  in  the  "liberatton  of  Palestine." 

My  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  most  ap- 
propriate in  light  of,  this  record,  for  it  helps  this 
body  underscore: 

Its  concern  over  the  PLO's  continued  pur- 
suit of  terror  and  violence; 

Its  understanding  that  the  United  States  de- 
cisk)n  to  open  a  dialog  with  the  PLO  was  con- 
ditxxied  upon  its  dear  and  pertrtanent  renun- 
ciation of  terrorism  against  Israel  and  its  clear 
and  permanent  recognition  of  Israel's  right  to 
exist; 

And  its  belief  that  PLO  vk>latk>n8  of  its  com- 
mitments harm  that  diatog  and  the  prospects 
for  Mkidle  East  peace. 

The  biannual  report  my  amendment  requires 
will  provkje  us  a  means  of  determining  PLO 
intentk>ns  regarding  both  the  peace  process 
and  relatk>ns  with  Israel  and  will  give  guklance 
to  United  States  offkaals  in  determining  the 
appropriate  United  States  polny  toward  the 
PLO.  As  the  amendment  indicates,  the  report 
will  rely  for  its  informatran  upon  the  actk>ns 
and  statements  of  the  PLO  chairrrwn.  mem- 
bers of  the  PLO  executive  committee,  the 
constituent  groups  comprising  the  PLO.  and 
the  Palestine  Natk>nal  Council. 

Although  the  amendment  does  not  mentk>n 
specifk».  let  me  here  list  the  items  whwh  I 
fully  expect  will  t)e  incorporated  into  this  State 
Department  report,  arid  whk:h  I  understartd 
will  be  included  In  the  House  report  language 
whk^  will  accompany  this  bill. 

First,  the  extent  to  whkrfi  the  PLO  and  its 
memt}ers  continue  either  to  endorse,  or  ac- 
tively partKipate  in,  terrorist  operations  against 
Israel  and,  if  not.  whether  ttiey  publicly  con- 
demn such  actkxis  and  move  to  expel  the  in- 
dividuals or  groups  found  responsible; 

Second,  whether  the  PLO  has  taken  steps 
to  repeal  from  the  Palestine  natk>nal  cov- 
enant, in  accordance  with  the  procedures  de- 
fined in  article  33  of  that  covenant,  all  provi- 
stons  which  seek  to  undermine  Israel's  legiti- 
macy and  call  for  Israel's  destniction; 

Third,  the  extent  to  which  the  PLO  has  con- 
tinued to  gukJe,  foster,  and  support  the  vk>- 
lence  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  or  whether 
it  in  fact  has  called  for  an  end  to  that  vio- 
lence—whfch  woukl  be  both  a  sign  of  good 
faith  and  an  indwation  that  Arafat  can  control 
the  following  he  claims  to  represent; 

Fourth,  the  extent  to  whk;h  the  PLO  and  its 
members  terrorize,  threaten,  or  othenwise  in- 
timidate Palosttnians  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  who  actively  seek  peace  with  Israel, 
who  seek  an  end  to  the  uprising,  and  wtw 
might  be  receptive  to  taking  part  in  etections 
there; 
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Fifth,  whether  the  PLO  and  its  members 
have  repudnted  their  "strategy  of  stages," 
whereby  they  seek  to  use  a  Palestinian  state 
tn  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  as  the  first  step  in 
the  liberatton  of  Palestine:" 

Sixth,  whether  the  PLO  has  ceased  to 
demand  the  "nght  of  return"  for  all  Palestin- 
iana,  a  eupherrasm  for  Israel's  destruction; 


Seventh,  «vhether  the  PLO  agrees  to  the 
prosecution  and/or  extradition  of  known  PLO 
terrorists,  such  as  Abu  Abbas  or  Mohammed 
Raahid,  ar^j  whether  it  has  taken  steps  to  dis- 
band "Force  17,"  Arafafs  elite  terrorist  unit 
or  the  "Hawari  Group." 

The  aeoorxt  proviskxi,  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
quires a  report  on  the  extent  of  Arab  participa- 
tion in  the  Mideast  peace  process. 

Mr.  ChairTTian,  we  recently  celebrated  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Camp  David  accords, 
a  remarkable  success  for  United  States  dipto- 
macy  and  a  major  contribution  to  peace  in  the 
Mideast  However,  the  satisfaction  over  this 
achievement  was  tempered  by  the  knowledge 
that  no  other  Arab  courrtry  has  joined  the 
peace  process  in  the  intervening  years. 

Indeed,  in  ttie  decade  since  ttie  treaty  was 
signed,  the  other  Arab  States  have  continued 
to  maintain  their  40-year  state-of-war  against 
Israel,  a  policy  which  remains  the  primary  ob- 
stacle to  Mideast  peace.  This  policy  is  espe- 
cially disturbing  today  given  the  flux  and  fer- 
ment in  the  region  and  the  opportunities  that 
have  opened  up  which  corKeivably  couM  lead 
to  signifKant  movement  in  tt>e  Mideast  peace 
process. 

Certainly,  there  is  little  doubt  that  peaceful 
gestures  toward  Israel  wouM  help  provide  cru- 
cial assurance  that  her  security  will  not  be 
threater>ed  shouW  she  take  risks  for  peace. 
h4onetheless,  the  Arab  States  continue  to 
stand  on  the  sidelines  and  offer  rationaliza- 
tions for  their  inactkwi  on  the  peace  in  the 
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The  main  purpose  of  my  amendment  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  for  Congress  to  express  its  deep 
ootwem  over  the  faikire  of  the  Arab  States  in 
the  Mideast  to  join  the  peace  process  and  to 
see  wtut  steps,  if  any,  they  are  taking  to 
move  that  process  forward.  The  amendment 
therefore  caUs  for  a  report  detailing  the  pok- 
ctes  of  these  States  toward  the  MkMto  East 
peace  process,  irtduding  progress  toward; 

PubSc  recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist  in 
peace  and  security; 

Ending  the  Arab  ecotKXtiic  boycott  of  Israel, 
and: 

Endkig  efforts  to  expel  Israel  from  interna- 
tional organizations  or  to  derry  her  participa- 
tion in  the  activities  of  such  organizations. 

To  ttwse  items,  I  wish  to  see  added  wtwth- 
er  the  Arab  States  have  taken  any  steps  to 
seek  repeal  of  the  "Zkxiism  is  racism  '  resoki- 
tion  in  the  United  ^4ations,  and  iwtwther  these 
States  have  ended  vitriolic  attacks  In  govern- 
ment statements  and  the  media  against  Israel 
and  Jews.  Again,  I  fully  expect  these  addWon- 
al  items  to  be  iiKluded  in  the  report  language 
which  wM  aocompany  this  bM. 

It  is  inalruclive  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  administatkxi  expressed  public  support 
for  this  kind  of  initiative  wtwn  Secretary  of 
Stale  Bakar— in  his  Febrtjary  appearartce 
before  the  Houae  Foreign  Affairs  Committee— 
arwwered  an  urtequivocal  "yes"  wtten  I  asked 


him  whether  It  was  necessary  to  encourage 
the  Arab  States  to  take  tangible  steps  to  show 
they  are  truly  committed  to  living  in  peace  with 
Israel. 

Mr.  Chairrrtan,  peace  in  the  MkMIe  East  re- 
quires movement  on  kioth  skies.  However, 
peace  will  be  impossible  if  the  PLO — its  mod- 
erate rt>etoric  aside — continues  its  terrorist 
war  against  Israel,  arxj  it  will  be  impossible  if 
the  Arab  States  continue  to  wage  economic, 
dipkMnatic.  political,  and  military  war  against 
ttie  Jewish  state. 

The  PLO  and  the  Arab  States  say  they  want 
peace;  my  amendments  will  help  determir>e 
tt>e  sincerity  of  their  statements. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
1487,  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  I  would  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Dtmallt,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Ms.  Smowz.  for  their  leader- 
ship in  crafting  the  bill  before  us 
today. 

While  I  may  not  agree  with  its  every 
provision,  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act  is  nevertheless  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  It  provides 
funding  for  valuable  programs  and 
projects  which  deserve  the  full  sup- 
port of  Congress.  I  would  like  to  call 
particular  attention  to  three  provi- 
sions in  this  bill:  a  report  to  Congress 
concerning  the  State  Department's 
use  of  polygraph  testing,  funding  for 
international  organizations,  and  in- 
creased assistance  to  Soviet  refugees. 

For  four  years,  former  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  valiantly  fought  against 
the  Mae  of  the  polygraph,  even  to  the 
point  of  threatening  to  resign  from  his 
position.  His  parting  words  on  the  use 
of  lie  detector  tests  was  that  "manage- 
ment through  fear  and  intimidation  is 
not  the  way  to  promote  honesty  and 
protect  security." 

Yet.  on  March  19.  the  day  before  he 
left  office.  Secretary  Shultz's  name  ap- 
peared on  a  set  of  regulations  which 
authorizes  the  use  of  polygraph  ex- 
aminations in  certain  circiunstances. 
Although  we  have  received  assurances 
from  officials  at  the  State  IDepartment 
that  the  provisions  of  the  regulations 
would  be  interpreted  as  restrictlvely  as 
possible,  the  regulations  contain  some 
very  ambiguous  language  which  could 
potentially  mean  a  vast  expansion  of 
the  use  of  polygraphs  at  the  State  De- 
partment. 

I  expressed  my  concern  directly  to 
the  new  Secretary  of  State  James 
Baker  during  a  subcommittee  hearing, 
and  was  pleased  to  hear  that  he  had 
"the  same  minimal  regard  for  the 
polygraph"  as  did  his  predecessor.  At 
that  time.  Secretary  Baker  questioned 


the  reliability  of  the  polygraph,  and 
noted  that  he  thought  it  was  suscepti- 
ble to  misuse.  I  very  much  appreciated 
Secretary  Baker's  assurances  on  this 
matter. 

In  light  of  the  sensitivity  of  this 
issue.  I  have  sponsored  a  provision  In 
the  biU  before  us  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  polygraph  program  at  the 
Department  of  State.  As  stated  in  the 
report  language  of  H.R.  1487,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  this  provision  to  make 
clear  its  desire  to  ensure  that  the  lie 
detector  program  is  carried  out  in  a 
fashion,  according  to  strict  regula- 
tions, so  as  to  avoid  any  abuse.  The  re- 
quired report  will  allow  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  discharge  its 
oversight  responsibilities  over  this  crit- 
ical issue. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  also  provides  for  full  funding 
of  the  United  States  assessed  contribu- 
tions to  over  40  international  organiza- 
tions, including  the  United  Nations,  as 
well  as  the  first  installment  of  pay- 
ment of  our  arrearages  to  these  orga- 
nizations. President  Bush  has  contin- 
ued President  Reagan's  welcome— if 
belated— commitment  to  full  funding 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  repay- 
ment of  our  arrearages  to  internation- 
al organizations.  Recently,  he  has 
stated  that  he  "takes  the  United  Na- 
tions very  seriously."  and  that  he  is  no 
longer  pessimistic  about  U.N.  peace- 
keeping efforts. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Kasse- 
bamn-Solomon  amendment  in  1985, 
the  United  States  has  pursued  a  policy 
of  withholding  portions  of  U.S.  as- 
sessed contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  order  to  promote  reform  on 
budgetary  and  administrative  matters 
in  that  body.  I  opposed  such  efforts  at 
the  time  on  the  groimds  that  however 
well-intentioned,  they  represented  a 
violation  of  our  international  treaty 
obligations. 

There  is  now  general  agreement  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion that  progress  has  been  made  to- 
wards these  reforms,  and  that  we 
should  acknowledge  it  by  fulfilling  our 
financial  obligations.  The  provisions  in 
the  bill  before  us  reflect  that  agree- 
ment. The  measure  authorizes  the 
President  to  withhold  fimds  from  the 
U.N.  only  if  he  determines  that 
progress  in  reforms  is  not  continuing.  I 
believe  this  language  represents  an  im- 
provement over  current  law,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  any 
amendments  offered  today  which 
would  unnecessarily  hinder  the  United 
States  from  fulfilling  its  financial 
commitments  to  these  important  orga- 
nizations. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  1487 
also  contains  two  provisions  essential 
to  continued  U.S.  support  for  refugees 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  the  en- 
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couraging signs  of  change  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  are  still  many  citi- 
zens of  that  nation  who  are  persecuted 
on  the  basis  of  their  religious  beliefs.  I 
share  the  disappointment  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  with  the  recent  change 
in  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  policy  under  which  individuals 
fleeing  rellgloxis  persecution  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  no  longer  presumed 
to  be  refugees.  After  years  of  pressing 
the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt  a  freer  emi- 
gration policy,  it  is  a  tragedy  that  the 
United  States  has  responded  by  sud- 
denly closing  its  doors  to  those  who 
are  fleeing  from  persecution.  Elven 
more  unfortimate  Is  the  possibility 
that  the  reason  for  the  sudden  change 
Is  simply  a  lack  of  fimds. 

H.R.  1487  provides  supplemental  au- 
thorization of  $100  million  for  this 
year  to  fund  an  additional  28,000  refu- 
gee admissions  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
Southeast  Asia,  and  Eastern  Europe. 
The  bill  also  contains  an  Increase  over 
the  administration  request  for  f imding 
of  refugee  admissions  next  year,  but 
only  to  a  current  services  level.  Should 
current  trends  continue,  a  supplemen- 
tal authorization  will  be  required 
again  next  year.  In  addition,  the  bill 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Department  of  State  should  assign 
more  consular  officers  to  the  U.S.  ESn- 
bassy  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  help  re- 
lieve the  huge  backlog  of  applicants  to 
emigrate.  It  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  not  turn  its  back  on 
these  refugees  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  work 
of  members  of  the  committee  and 
staff  on  this  bill  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  RouKnfAl. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine 
for  yielding  time  to  me,  and  commend 
the  committee  for  those  provisions  in 
the  bill  relating  to  new  procedures  for 
State  Department  officials  charged 
with  communicating  with  family  mem- 
bers following  an  overseas  tragedy  in- 
volving UJ5.  citizens.  As  we  all  know, 
following  the  terrorist  bombing  of  Pan 
Am  flight  103  over  Scotland  on  De- 
cember 21,  1988.  family  members  as 
will  as.  Members  of  Congress  have 
rightly  questioned  State  Department 
policy  in  this  area. 

I  strongly  support  the  provisions  in 
this  bill  which  clarify  that  the  State 
Department  is  the  primary  agency  and 
point  of  contact  for  next-of-kin  foUow- 
Ing  an  overseas  tragedy  involving 
Americans.  In  order  to  keep  family 
members  weU  informed,  the  State  De- 
partment must  function  as  a  clearing- 
house for  the  transmittal  of  aU  perti- 
nent Information,  and  this  is  stated 
unequlvocably  in  the  legislation  before 

us  today. 

These  stipulations  should  not  be 
neceasary.  they  are  but  elementary 


functions  that  the  State  Department 
should  perform.  My  colleagues.  I  raise 
this  point  because  following  the  Pan 
Am  bombing,  there  were  simply  too 
many  reports  from  grieving  families, 
many  from  my  own  district,  that  State 
Department  employees  here  and  in 
Scotland  were  callous  and  uncoopera- 
tive even  during  the  first  few  harrow- 
ing days.  Many  of  my  constituents 
who  lost  loved  ones  on  flight  103  have 
testified  in  this  body  that  they  re- 
ceived more  assistance  from  British 
authorities  than  officials  from  their 
own  country.  This  is  an  outrage!  For- 
tunately, the  bill  under  consideration 
today  moves  to  correct  these  grave  in- 
justices* 

Specifically,  imder  this  bill,  the 
State  Department  will  be  required  to 
notify  promptly  the  next-of-kin  of 
U.S.  citizens  involved  in  an  Intema- 
tionsJ  disaster  and  to  act  as  primary  li- 
aison with  foreign  governments.  In  ad- 
dition, the  State  Department  is  direct- 
ed to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
international  air  carriers  to  develop 
standardized  procedures  and  to  consid- 
er establishment  of  a  toll-free  tele- 
phone number  to  facilitate  inquiries 
from  next-of-kin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  grief  of  the  living 
victims  of  Pan  Am  103  was  in  many 
cases  exacerbated  by  the  performance 
of  State  Department  officials  follow- 
ing the  bombing.  While  our  primary 
responsibility  must  be  to  prevent  such 
incidents  from  occurring  in  the  first 
place,  we  must,  nevertheless,  put  in 
place  mechanisms  to  support  Ameri- 
can families  in  the  event  of  interna- 
tional tragedy. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  for  focusing  attention  on 
this  portion  of  the  bill,  relating  to  the 
tragic  Pan  Am  103  explosion.  Those  of 
us  who  had  victims  from  that  tragic 
accident  in  our  own  congressional  dis- 
tricts fully  recognize  the  importance 
of  what  the  gentlewoman  has  been 
pointing  out,  the  callous  attitude,  the 
lack  of  attention  to  the  deep  seated 
concerns  of  the  families. 

Hopefully,  this  sort  of  provision  re- 
lating to  new  procedures  for  State  De- 
partment's communications  to  family 
members  of  any  victims  of  overseas 
tragedies  will  help  to  alleviate  these 
concertis  and  hopefully  we  will  not 
have  to  depend  on  such  a  provision  in 
the  future.  In  the  event  we  are  con- 
fronted with  another  such  tragic  inci- 
dent, this  provision  should  help  to  al- 
leviate those  concerns. 

I  also  conunend  the  gentlewoman  for 
bringing  together  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers in  this  body  who  are  similarly  sit- 
uated, with  families  of  crash  victims  in 
their  own  districts,  in  trying  to  formu- 
late improved  procedures  for  handling 
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these  kinds  of  problems.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  her  concerns. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
3rleld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Nelson]. 

Mr.  NEUSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  beginning  of  this  session  I 
introduced  the  Television  Broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba  Act,  which  has  largely 
been  Incorporated  Into  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  we  now  have 
before  us.  This  legislation  calls  for  the 
long-term  authorization  of  the  TV 
Marti  Program. 

I  have  been  working  on  the  TV 
Marti  concept  for  2  years  now.  Some- 
time ago  I  had  a  visit  with  a  former  of- 
ficial in  the  Cuban  Oovemment  who 
defected  to  the  United  States.  He  had 
seen  the  benefits  of  Radio  Marti  in 
Cuba  and  told  me  of  the  liberating  ef- 
fects of  Radio  Marti's  objective  report- 
ing and  accurate  news  coverage.  When 
we  passed  Radio  Marti,  we  knew  that 
if  the  Cuban  people  could  see  as  well 
as  hear  the  truth,  Mr.  Castro  would 
have  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  his  people. 

Radio  Marti  has  recently  expanded 
its  hours  from  17  V^  to  24  hours  a  day.  I 
applaud  this  announcement  and  hope 
that  the  momentum  that  Radio  Marti 
has  generated  can  be  carried  over  to 
TV  Marti.  The  United  States,  as  the 
worldwide  standard  bearer  for  democ- 
racy and  human  rights,  must  take 
every  opportunity  to  Insure  that  all 
people  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
know  the  truth. 

Now  with  TV  Marti,  the  Cuban 
people  can  both  see  and  hear  the 
truth.  There  are  claims  that  Castro 
will  retaliate  by  jamming  not  only  the 
TV  Marti  signal  but  also  by  Jamming 
many  innocent  UJS.  stations  unrelated 
to  this  program.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  Just  did  not 
happen,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  will  happen  now. 

The  Cuban  people  have  been  sur- 
pessed  by  Castro's  propaganda  ma- 
chine for  too  long.  I  believe  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  help  open  the  eyes  as 
well  as  the  ears  of  the  people  suffering 
under  a  totalitarian  dictatorship. 

O  1230 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  RnvAUX)]. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
telecommunications  subcommittee.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  new  author- 
izing language  for  TV  Marti  proposed 
in  this  bill  is  a  very  important  step  for- 
ward for  this  new  broadcasting  service 
to  Cuba.  I  speak  of  this  and  of  Its  Im- 
portance because  I  represent  the  city 
of  Elizabeth,  NJ,  which  has  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Cubans  who  have  set- 
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tied  there.  They  have  personally  told 
me  time  and  time  again  stories  they 
have  heard  from  their  relatives  about 
how  important  and  what  a  great  effect 
Radio  Marti  has  had  upon  the  Cuban 
people,  and  certainly  TV  Marti  should 
be  even  a  better  means  of  communica- 
tion. 

Thia  provision  corrects  a  variety  of 
technical  problems  with  TV  Marti,  and 
harmonizes  its  establishment  with  our 
Federal  communications  laws.  It  will 
permit  TV  Marti  to  be  broadcast  and 
removes  the  possibility  that  TV  Marti 
would  interfere  with  TV  stations  in 
the  United  States.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  also  will  be 
required  to  mtmltor  TV  Marti  to 
ensure  that  interference  to  domestic 
TV  stations  does  not  occur.  This  com- 
promise was  worked  out  through  the 
bipartisan  cooperation  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BROoMnsLD],  and 
all  members  of  that  committee  for 
their  willingness  to  reach  a  solution  to 
the  technical  problems  associated  with 
TVBiarU. 

I  also  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dnf- 
gell],  and  the  chairman  of  the  Tele- 
communications Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Market],  for  their  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

We  all  have  worked  hard  to  make 
TV  Marti  a  reality,  because  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  cause  of  freedom.  I 
hope  TV  Marti  fulfills  its  promise  and 
becomes  a  beacon  of  truth  and  hope 
for  all  the  citizens  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  DYMALLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Yatroh]. 

Hi.  TATRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HJl.  1487.  I  want 
to  commend  Chairman  Fascell,  Con- 
gressman BRooxnELD  and  Congress- 
woman  Showe  for  their  bipartisan  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  to  the  floor.  In  particular.  I 
want  to  commend  the  new  chairman 
of  the  International  Operations  Sub- 
committee, Congressman  Dtmallt  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  in  crafting 
this  very  complex  bill  which  estab- 
lishes the  framework  for  managing 
American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  initiatives  we  will  con- 
sider on  the  floor  in  this  session.  H.R. 
1487  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
n.S.  Information  Agency,  Voice  of 
America,  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  and  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radio    Liberty.    These    agencies    are 


critically  important  to  projecting 
American  values  and  interests  abroad. 

The  Soviets  are  investing  enormous 
resources  into  international  communi- 
cations, targeting  Western  European 
and  Latin  American  audiences.  We 
should  not  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to 
define  the  East- West  agenda,  through 
shrewd  and  improved  public  relations 
tactics.  Maintaining  a  strong  interna- 
tional communications  policy  is  a 
sound  and  cost-effective  way  to  project 
fundamental  values  of  freedom  and 
human  rights,  and  to  ensure  that  the 
world  community  is  receiving  the 
truth  about  America's  contribution  to 
global  peace. 

This  bill  also  includes  funding  for 
the  National  Endowment  of  Democra- 
cy which  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
supporting  the  democratic  aspirations 
of  oppressed  people  around  the  world. 
Funding  for  NED  is  an  Investment  in 
democracy  and  human  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1487  authorizes 
President  Bush's  request  to  fully  fund 
international  organizations  including 
the  United  Nations,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  World 
Health  Organization.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Secretary  of  State  Baker  and 
U.N.  Ambassador  Thomas  Pickering, 
the  administration  is  requesting  fund- 
ing for  several  important  multilateral 
peacekeeping  operations.  The  Soviets 
have  left  Afghanistan,  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  has  ended  and  the  Cubans  are 
leaving  Angola.  In  resolving  these  con- 
flicts U.S.  security  interests  were 
served  and  in  every  case  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  took  the  lead  in  negoti- 
ating these  settlements.  The  peace- 
keeping operations  are  designed  to 
ensure  that  these  settlements  are  fully 
implemented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  also  supports 
our  Foreign  Service  and  provides  them 
with  a  much  needed  diplomatic  securi- 
ty program.  These  men  and  women 
are  at  the  front  lines  of  implementing 
American  foreign  policy  at  great  per- 
sonal risk  and  we  need  to  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  resources  to 
carry  out  these  tasks. 

I  urge  our  colleagu«i  to  support  this 
bill  tuid  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  consid- 
ering amendments. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill 
authorizirfg  funds  for  ttte  many  worttiwhile  ac- 
tivities of  the  State  Department,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  and  related  agencies.  But  since 
this  is  one  of  the  first  major  auttKXization  bills 
to  be  considered  on  the  House  fkXK  yet  this 
year,  I  want  to  ntake  a  couple  of  observations. 

Rrst  of  all,  I  applaud  the  leadership  of 
President  Bush  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  authorizing  the  full  amount  of 
funding  for  U.S.  contributions  to  the  various 
international  organizations  to  wtiich  we 
belong.  America  should  rK>t  be  a  deadbeat  In 
providirig  badly  needed  financial  support  to 
the  United  Nations  and  other  International  or- 
ganizations. We  are  $477  million  In  arrears  in 
fulfilling  out  financial  commitments  to  these 


organizations.  It  is  projected  that  it  will  take  6 
years  for  us  to  make  good  on  that  shortfall, 
but  the  White  House,  Chairman  Fascell,  and 
all  of  the  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  deserve  much  credit  and 
praise  for  correctir>g  this  blight  on  the  record 
of  long-established  U.S.  support  for  ttie  role 
that  international  organizations  like  the  United 
Nations  make  in  building  a  more  peaceful, 
stable  worM. 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  me  that 
tf)ere  are  Items  in  this  bill  which  are  question- 
able expenditures  given  the  budget  strir)gen- 
cies  we  face.  Specifically,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  now  is  the  time  to  spend  $32  million  in 
the  next  2  years  for  USIA  to  establish  a  televi- 
sion broadcasting  capability  Into  Cuba. 

Finally,  this  bill  requires  within  1  year  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  study  the  ac- 
tivities and  effectiveness  of  the  Nationat  En- 
dowment for  [democracy.  I  note  that  this  bill 
authorizes  $9.2  million  more  for  ttie  endow- 
ment than  requested  by  President  Bush.  To 
me.  It  seems  prudent  that  ttie  Congress  wait 
to  provide  additional  funds  above  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  fiscal  year  1990  until  we 
have  the  benefit  of  GAO's  evaluation,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  the  House  did  not  see  fit  to 
adopt  the  Kanjorski  amendment 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  1487,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991, 
arxJ  commend  the  distinguished  cfiairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Honora- 
ble Dante  B.  Fascell,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  lntematk>n- 
al  Operatk>ns,  the  Honorable  Mervyn  M. 
Dymally,  for  ttie  many  excellent  proviskjns 
contained  in  this  legislation. 

For  example,  this  bill  provkies  full  funding  to 
ttie  United  Nations  and  ottier  important  inter- 
natk>nal  agencies.  It  provides  for  United 
States  furxling  with  reference  to  new  and 
most  important  U.N.  peacekeeping  efforts  in 
Namibia  and  Angola. 

H.R.  1487  enhances  and  continues  our  hu- 
manitarian migratk>n  and  refugee  assistance 
program  by  authorizing  $412  million  in  fiscal 
year  1 990  for  this  worldwkJe  effort. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
SKtnal  Task  Force  on  Haiti,  I  am  partk^ulariy 
pleased  that  the  legislatkin  before  us  recog- 
nizes the  valuable  contributkxis  of  two  agen- 
cies wtwse  work  I  have  been  privileged  to  ob- 
serve firsttiand  in  Haiti: 

First,  ttie  Inter-American  Foundatk>n  has 
been  on  ttie  cutting  edge  In  funding  programs 
ttiat  have  been  effective  In  bottom-up  devel- 
opment activities  in  Haiti.  The  support  of  the 
Inter- American  Foundation  and  the  dedk^ted 
and  Informed  work  of  ttie  Foundatk>n's  repre- 
sentative in  Haiti,  Robert  Maguire.  have  been 
extremely  Important  to  grassroots  develop- 
ment leadership  whose  very  lives  have  been 
on  the  line  in  the  past  3  years.  Based  upon 
my  observatkjn  of  the  work  of  the  Foundatk>n 
In  Haiti.  I  am  confkJent  that  this  agency  is 
worth  every  dollar  auttiorized  for  its  activities. 

Secondly,  I  am  pleased  ttiat  this  bill  pro- 
vides an  increase  for  the  Natkanal  Endowment 
for  Democracy  which  has  also  provkied  sup- 
port to  democratk:  leadership  In  Haiti.  I  can 
state  ttiat  the  worit  of  the  Natk>nal  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  and  its  member  organize- 
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tton.  the  Natkjnal  Democratic  Institute,  on 
behalf  of  democratic  efforts  in  Haiti,  have 
been  most  helpful  and  beneficial. 

Finally.  H.R.  1487  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
visions which  will  expand  access  and  opportu- 
nity within  the  agencies  funded  by  this  authori- 
zation. H.R.  1487  contains  the  following  such 

items: 

An  intense.  4-year  internship  program  at  the 
Department  of  State  and  U.S.  Information 
Agency  designed  to  increase  the  membership 
of  historically  excluded  groups  within  the  For- 
eign Service; 

A  pitot  program  for  increased  partkapabon 
by  minority  business  in  foreign  relatrens  activi- 
ties through  voluntary  set-a^des; 

A  provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  award  grants  to  historically  minority 
instituttons  of  higher  educatwn  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  academk:  programs  and  schol- 
arships in  intematk>nal  relatkxts; 

A  reviskjn  of  the  USIA  fdtowship  program 
to  include  opportunities  for  scfx)lars  from 
AfrKa,  the  Caribt)ean,  and  Latin  America; 

A  set-askJe  provision  related  to  the  nearly 
$200  millk>n  provkled  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Bowd  for  the  lntematk)nal  Broadcasting/ 
Vok»  of  Amerka  relay  statton. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  its  leadership  for  the  crafting 
of  this  legislation.  I  am  delighted  to  recom- 
mend its  many  fine  features,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  pass  H.R.  1487. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendments  to  the  Department  of 
State    authorizatwn    bill    being    conskJered 

todsv* 

On  December  31.  1984,  the  United  States 
formally  withdrew  from  the  United  Natkjns 
Educatkjnai,  Sdentific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tkxi  [UNESCO].  This  highly  unprecedented 
step  was  taken  in  response  to  the  observa- 
ttons  that  UNESCO  had  become  divisively  po- 
litKized,  had  allowed  its  budget  to  grow  with- 
out restraint  and  had  not  property  managed 
its  personnel,  programs  and  financial  affairs. 

Prior  to  taking  this  actwn,  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technotogy  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  requested  that 
the  General  Accounting  Offtee  [GAO]  examine 
the  basis  for  the  allegattons  against  UNESCO. 
The  report.  Improvements  Needed  in  UNES- 
CO's ManagerT>ent  Personnel,  Financial  and 
Budgeting  Practices,  contained  several  points 
whtoh  were  very  helpful  to  the  Members  in 
evaluating  the  role  of  the  United  States  within 
UNESCO.  .^_ 

The  amendment  whteh  is  under  consider- 
ation today,  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
fumiah  a  report  on  the  activities  of  UNESCO 
since  December  31.  1984.  This  report  shouW 
include  specific  references  to  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  the  GAO  report  and  pro- 
vkle  an  analysis  of  how  these  points  have 
been  dealt  with  by  the  organization. 

UNESCO  has  a  very  important  function 
within  the  international  scientific  community. 
Increasingly,  we  realize  that  important  issues 
such  as  the  envirorwnent  and  illiteracy  tran- 
scend national  boundaries  and  that  coordinat- 
ed research  stiBtegies  and  effective  solutions 
can  be  fadlitoted  by  a  group  like  UNESCO. 
Whtl*  the  United  States  has  maintained  ob- 
server status  at  UNESCO,  if  substantive  re- 
fontw  have  been  made  in  key  areas,  the 
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United  States  may  wish  to  reconskler  its  Sec.  126. 
membership  status.  An  analysts  of  this  matter 
Ijy  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  status  of  re- 
forms within  the  organization,  will  provkle 
Congress  with  a  useful  update  on  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
jrield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  now  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  shall  be  considered 
by  titles  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment,  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  en 
bloc  the  amendments  to  said  substi- 
tute printed  in  House  Report  101-22  if 
offered  by  Representative  Dymally. 
or  his  designee,  which  shall  be  in  order 
although  changing  portions  of  said 
substitute  not  yet  considered  for 
amendment,  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  the 
division  of  the  question.  Pro  forma 
amendments  are  in  order  for  the  ptir- 
poses  of  debate. 
The  clerk  will  designate  section  1. 
The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  1487 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RejtmentaHves    of  the    United   Statet   of 
America  in  Congress  assembly 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  T1TLS. 

ThU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990 
and  1991". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  text  of  section  2  is  as  follows: 

SKC  t  TABLE  OF  CONTOrTS. 

The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as  fol- 
Unos: 

Table  of  Contents 

Sec  1.  Short  title. 

Sec  2.  Table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Part  A— A  jtthorizatios  or  Approprutions; 

Allocations  or  Funds;  Restrictions 
Sec  101.  Administration  of  foreign  affairs. 
Sec  102.  InUmational    organizations    and 

conferences. 
Sec  103.  International  commissions. 
Sec  104.  Other  programs. 
Sec  lOS.  Reduction  in  earmarks  if  appro- 
priations are  less  than  authori- 
zations. 
Part  B— Department  or  State  A  uthoiutjes 

AND  Activities;  Foreion  Missions 
Sec  121.  Authorization    of    certain    oper- 
ational activities. 
Sec  122.  Foreign  Service  Institute  facilities. 
Sec  123.  Working  capital  fund  for  Office  of 

Foreign  Missions. 
Sec  124.  Munitions     control     regUtratUm 

fees. 
Sec  125.  Diplomatic    and    consular   posU 
abroad. 
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dosing  of  diplomatic  and  consxd- 
ar  posts  in  Antigua  and  Barbu- 
da. 

Report  to  Congress  concerning 
Oceania. 

Sense  of  Congress  concerning  con- 
sular officers  assigned  to  the 
United  States  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Procedures  regarding  major  disas- 
ters and  incidents  abroad  af- 
fecting United  States  citizens. 

Reviev)  of  international  and  bilat- 
eral commissions. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
South  Asian  Affairs. 

Submission  of  annual  country  re- 
ports on  terrorism. 

Part  C— Diplomatic  RECiPROcnr  and 

Secvrity 

Sec  141.  United  States-Soviet  reciprocity  in 

matters  relating  to  embassies. 
Sec  142.  Construction  of  United  States  em- 
bassy in  OttavDO. 
Sec  143.  Construction     security    certifica- 
tion. 
Part  D— Personnel  Matters 
Sec  151.  Former  spouses  of  USIA  and  AID 

employees. 
Sec  152.  Foreign    Service    interruhip    pro- 
gram. 
Sec  153.  Grants  for  institutUms  and  stu- 
dents for  training  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 
Sec  154.  Danger  pay  allowance. 
Sec  155.  Report    to    Cortgress    concerning 

polygraph  program. 
Sec  158.  Study  of  sexual  harassment  at  the 
Department  of  State. 
TITLE  II— UNITED  STATES 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 
Part  A— Authorization  or  Appropriations 
AND  Authorized  Activities 
Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec  202.  USIA  posts  and  personnel  over- 
seas. 
Sec  203.  Changes    in    administrxUive    au- 
thorities. 
Sec  204.  USIA  netvxirk  for  dissemination  of 
information  concerning  United 
States  programs  to  combat  nar- 
cotics and  other  controlled  sub- 
stances. 
Sec  205.  Dissemination     in     the     United 
States  of  material  prepared  for 
dissemination  abroad. 
Sec  208.  Repeal  of  limitation  on  passive 

programs  for  Worldnet 
Sec  207.  Limitation  on  Worldnet 
Sec  208.  United  States  Advisory   Commis- 
sion on  Public  Diplomacy. 
Sec  209.  Sense  of  Congress  concerning  the 
Humphrey      FeUov)ship      Pro- 
gram. 
Sec  210.  Report  to  Congress  concerning  ex- 
penditures for  Worldnet 
Sec  211.  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  Study 
of  the  National  Endoumient  for 
Democracy. 
Part  B— Television  Broadcasttno  to  Cuba 

Sec  221.  Short  title. 

Sec  222.  Findings  and  purposes. 

Sec  223.  Television  brxHidcasHng  to  Cuba. 

Sec  224.  Television  Marti  Service  of  the 
United  States  Information 
Agency. 

Sec  225.  AmendmeiUs  to  the  Radio  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba  Act 

Sec  226.  Assistance  from  other  government 
agencies. 

Sec  227.  Facility  compensation. 
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Sec  22L  AuOMTiaaHon  of  appropriatiotu. 

TITLE  m-VOICB  or  AMERICA. 
Sec  301.  AuthoriMoHon  of  appropriation*. 
Sec  30Z.  Voice     of     America     equipment 

abroad. 
TITLE  IV— BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 

BROADCASTING 

'.  Sec  401.  AuOiorinationt  of  appropriation*. 
Sec  402.  Procurement  of  legal  service*. 
Sec  403.  Requirement  for  authorization  of 
appropriation*. 
TITLE  V—ASIA  FOUNDATION 
Sec  501.  Aut/iorieation  of  appropriation*. 
TITLE  VI— INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Sec  801.  Reform  in  budget  decieionmaking 
procedure*  of  the  United  Na- 
tion* and  it*  tpecialieed  agen- 
cie*. 
Sec  902.  United     State*     memberahip     in 
International  Sugar  Organiza- 
tion and  International  Tropi- 
cal Timber  Organization. 
Sec  SOX  ContrilnMon  to  the  regular  budget 
of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Crt>**. 
Sec  604.  International       Boundary       and 

Water  Commi**ion. 
Sec  MS.  Senae  of  Congre**  concerning  the 
United    Nation*    Relief    and 
WorlU  Agency  for  Pale*tinian 
Refugee*    in    the    Near    Ea*t 
fUNRWA). 
TITLE  VII— INTER-AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION 
Sec  701.  Inter-American  Foundation. 
TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
Sec  SOI.  Compliance    with    Congre**ional 
Budget  Act 
TITLE  IX-EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec  901.  EffecHve  date. 

The  CHAIRlilAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  2? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
I. 
The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  ST  A  TE 
PART  A—AVTBOROATION   OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS; ALLOCATIONS  OF  FUNDS;  RESTRIC- 
TIONS 
SIC  m.  AOmOaSnUnON  OF  FORSIGN  AFFAIKS. 

(a)  Diplomatic  AMD  Onooinq  Operations.— 
The  following  amxjunt*  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State 
under  "Adminittration  of  Foreign  Affairs" 
to  carry  out  the  authoritie*.  functions, 
duties,  and  retpontibilitie*  in  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  State*  and 
for  other  purpote*  authorized  by  law  other 
Oian  the  dipUmuMc  tecurity  program: 

(1)  XAt^mimx  AMD  KXPEMSMS.—For  "Solarie* 
and  Expenaet",  of  the  Department  of  State 
$1,490,387,000  for  the  fitcal  year  1990  and 
$1,810,438,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991,  of 
which  not  leu  than  $250,000  for  each  fUcal 
year  shall  be  available  only  for  use  by  the 
Bureau  of  International  Communication* 
and  In/brmation  Policy  to  support  interna- 
tional in*tltuHonal  development  and  other 
mctivitiei  which  promote  international  com- 
municaUona  and  information  development 

(2)  ACQOamOM  AMD  MAOmMANCK  OP  BUILD- 

mas  sBKOAn  —For  "Acquisition  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Building*  Abroad".  $218,900,000 
tor  the  flecal  year  1990  and  $227,858,000  for 
the  fl*cal  year  1991. 

13)        RMPKMaMMTATJOM        ALLOWAMCES.—For 

"Repreaentatton  AOowanee*",  $4,800,000  for 


the  fiacal  year  1990  and  $4,784,000  for  the 
fi*cal  year  199 L 

(4)  Emxkokmcixs  m  the  diplomatic  amd 
CONSULAR  opnca.—For  "Emergencies  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Coruular  Office",  $4,700,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  $4,888,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1991. 

(5)  Payment  to  the  American  marrrvTE  m 
TAIWAN.— For  "Payment  to  the  American  In- 
stituU  in  Taiwan",  $11,300,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1990  and  $11,752,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(b>  Diplomatic  Secvrity  PROORAM.—In  ad- 
dition to  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  subsection  (a),  the  following 
amounts  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  "Administration  of  Foreign  Affair*" 
for  fiscal  yean  1990  aiut  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  carry  out  the  diplomatic  se- 
curity program: 

<1)  Salaries  and  expemses.—Fot  "Salarie* 
and  Expen*e*",  $301,995,000  for  the  fl*cal 
year  1990  and  $376,475,000  for  the  fiacal 
year  1991. 

(2 J  Protection  op  foreign  missions  and  op- 
piciALS.—For  "Protection  of  Foreign  Mia- 
sion*  and  OfficiaU",  $9,100,000  for  the  fiacal 
year  1990  and  $9,464,000  for  the  fi*cal  year 
1991. 

(c)  Allocation  for  Office  of  Munitions 
Control.— Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  section  such  amount  as 
is  necessary  to  maintain  53  fuU-tim^  equii>a- 
lent  personnel  and  any  associated  costs 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  Office  of  Mu- 
nition* Control  for  each  of  the  fiecal  year* 
1990  and  1991. 

SKC  let  mrsMfiATioNAL  omcanuations  and  con- 
pemences. 
la)  Assessed  Contributions  to  Interma- 

TIONAL  OROAMIZATJONS.— 

(1)  There  i*  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  "Contributions  to  International  Organi- 
zation*",   $714,927,000  for   the  fiacal   year 

1990  and  $817,000,000  for  fiacal  year  1991 
for  the  Department  of  State  to  carry  out  the 
authorities,  function*,  duties,  and  reeponti- 
bilitie*  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affair* 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional organizations  and  for  other  purpose* 
authorized  by  law. 

12)  Of  the  amount*  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  paragraph  11),  $1,249,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  South  Pacific  Commission. 

(b)  Contributions  to  International  Peace- 
KEEPiNO  AcnviTiES.-There  l»  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  "Contributions  to  Inter- 
national Peacekeeping  Activities", 
$111,184,000  for  the  fiacal  year  1990  and 
$115,000,000  for  the  fiacal  year  1991  for  the 
Department  of  State  to  carry  out  the  au- 
thorities, functions,  duties,  and  responailHl- 
itie*  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  actimties  and  for  other 
purposes  authorized  by  law. 

(c)  International  Conferences  and  Con- 
TiNaENCtES.—There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  "International  Conferences 
and  Contingencies",  $6,340,000  for  the  fiacal 
year  1990  and  $7,300,000  for  the  fitcal  year 

1991  for  the  Department  of  State  to  carry 
out  the  authorities,  functions,  duties,  and 
reaponaibilities  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
affair*  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
international  conferences  and  contingencies 
and  for  other  purposes  authorized  by  laio. 

SEC  Itt  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS. 

TJu  following  amounta  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  "International  Com- 
miaaiona"  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  oiU  the  authoritiea.  functions,  duties, 
and  reaponaibilitie*  in  the  conduct  of  the 


foreign  affair*  of  the  United  State*  and  for 
other  purpo*e*  authorized  by  law: 

(1)  International  boundary  and  water 
coiaassioN,  united  states  and  Mexico.— For 
"International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
miaaion.  United  Stales  and  Mexico". 
$21,960,000  for  the  fiacal  year  1990  and 
$22,838,000  for  the  fiacal  year  1991. 

(2)  International  boundary  commission. 
UNFTED  STATES  AND  CANADA.— For  "Interna- 
tional Boundary  Commission,  United  States 
and  Canada",  $750,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1990  and  $780,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991. 

13)  International  joint  commission.— For 
"International  Joint  Commiaaion". 
$3,750,000  for  the  fitcal  year  1990  and 
$3,900,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991. 

(4)  International  fisheries  commissions.— 
For  "International  Fiiherie*  Commiaaion*". 
$11,000,000  for  the  fitcal  year  1990  and 
$11,440,000  for  the  fUcal  year  1991. 

SEC  1*4.  OTHER  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Authorizations  of  Approprutions.— 
The  following  amount*  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  the  authorities,  functions,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  and  for 
other  purpose*  authorized  by  law: 

(1)  United  states  bilateral  science  and 
TECHNOLOOY  AaREEMEMTS.—For  "United 
state*  Bilateral  Science  and  Technology 
Agreement*".  $4,000,000  for  the  fiacal  year 
1990  and  $4,160,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  Soviet-east  European  research  and 
TRAiNiNO.—For  "Soviet-East  European  Re- 
search and  Training".  $4,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1990  and  $4,784,000  for  the  fiacal 
year  1991. 

(3)  MKUUTTON  AMD   REFVOEX  ASSISTANCE.— 

For  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance", 
$411,950,000  for  the  fiacal  year  1990  and 
$428,428,000  for  the  fiacal  year  199 L 

(b)  Allocation  of  Funds.— Of  the  amounta 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1990  and  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiacal  year  1991  shall  be  available  only  for 
asaistaTice  for  refugees  resettling  in  Israel 

<c)  Additional  Authorization  of  Appro- 
prutions FOR  MlORATJON  AND  RETUOEE  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  THE  Fiscal  Year  1989.— In  addi- 
tion to  such  other  amounts  as  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
avaiUMe  to  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
fiacal  year  1989  for  "Migration  and  Refugee 
Assistance",  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Aaaist- 
ance",  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989. 
Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  availat>le 
until  expended. 

SEC  It.  REDVCnON  IN  EARMAMES  IF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ARE  LESS  THAN  AVTSOMOA- 
nONS. 

The  state  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956  ia  amended  by  inaerting  after 
section  10  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  U.  REDVCnON  IN  EARMARES  IP  APPROPRU- 
TIONS ARE  LESS  THAN  AVTBORIEA- 
nONS. 

"If  the  amount  appropriated  tor  made 
available  in  the  event  of  a  *eque*tration 
order  issued  pursuant  to  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
Of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177;  2  U.S.C.  901  et 
teq.)  for  a  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  any  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  provided  by 
an  Act  other  than  an  appropriation  Act  is 
less  than  the  authorization  amount  and  a 
provision  of  that  Act  provides  that  a  speci- 
fied amount  of  the  authorization  amount 
shall  be  available  only  for  a  certain  purpote. 
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then  the  amount  so  specified  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  reduced  for  that  fiscal  year  to  the 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
specified  amount  as  the  amount  appropri- 
ated tor  made  available  in  the  event  of  se- 
questration) bears  to  the  authorisation 
amount ". 
PAKT  B-DEPABTMENT  OF  STATE  AVTBORt- 

TIES  AND  ACTtrmES;  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 
SBC  Itl.  AVTaOROATION  OF  CEKTAIN  OPBKATIOS- 

ALAcnyrnss. 
Section  2  of  the  StaU  Department  Baxic 
Authorities  Act  of  19S6  <22  U.S.C.  2669)  is 
amende — 

(1)  in  subsection  (g)  by  striking  "and  ; 

(2)  in  subsection  (h)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ";  and";  ond 

(3)  6»  adding  after  subsection  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections:  

"(i)  pay  obligations  assumed  in  Germany 
on  or  after  June  S,  1945; 

"(j)  provide  for  telecomrnxmicatioru  serv- 
ices; and 

"(k)  provide  for  maximum  physical  securi- 
ty in  Oovemment-owned  and  leased  proper- 
ties and  vehicles  abroad. ". 

SKC  lU.  FOREIGN  SERVICE  INSmVTE  FACILITIES. 

Section  123(c)(2)  of  the  Foreign  RelatUms 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1986  and 
1987  (Public  Law  99-93)  is  amended  {>v 
strHcing  "$S0,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$62,000,000". 

SEC  tit.  WORKING  CAPITAL  FVND  FOR  OFFICE  OF 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Section  13(a)  of  the  StaU  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  19S6  (22  U.&C. 
2684)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  before  "(4)"; 

(2)  by  striking  ";  and  (S)  services  and  sup- 
plies to  carry  out  title  II  of  thU  Act";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
"Such  fund  shall  also  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  title  II  of  thU  Act ". 

SEC  lU.  MUNITIONS  CONTROL  REGISTRATION  FEES. 

For  each  fiscal  year,  $500,000  of  the  regis- 
tration fees  collected  by  the  Office  of  Muni- 
tions Control  of  the  Department  of  StaU 
shaU  be  credited  to  a  Department  of  StaU 
account,  to  be  avaHabU  without  fiscal  year 
limitation.  Fees  credited  to  that  account 
shall  be  availat>U  only  for  payment  of  ex- 
penses incurred  for— 

(1)  contract  personnel  to  assUt  in  the  eval- 
uation of  munitions  control  license  applica- 
tions, reduction  in  processing  time  for  li- 
cense applications,  and  improved  monitor- 
ing Of  compliance  with  the  terms  of  licenses, 
and 

(2)  the  automation  of  munitions  control 
functions  and  the  processing  of  munitions 
control  license  applications,  including  the 
development,  procurement,  and  utilization 
of  computer  equipment  artd  relate  sofi- 
wart. 

SEC     lU.     DinOMATIC    AND     CONSULAR    POSTS 
ABROAD. 

Section  122  of  the  Foreign  ROations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Law  100-204)  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

SEa     Itt     DIPLOMAirC    AMD    CONSULAR    FOSTS 
ABROAD. 

"(a)  Opbutiom  or  Posts.— Except  as  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  no  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
ShaU  be  availabU  to  pay  any  expense  related 
to  the  closing  or  downgrading  through  re- 
ductions in  staff  or  operations  of  a  diplo- 
matic or  conrular  post 

"(b)   COMQRSSSIOMAl.  NOTinCATJOM. — EXCCPt 

as  provided  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  a  dip- 
lomatic or  consular  post  may  be  closed  or 


downgraded  through  reductions  in  staff  or 
operations  only  if  not  less  than  365  days 
prior  to  a  proposed  closing  or  dotongrading 
of  a  post,  the  Secretary  of  StaU  prepares  and 
submiU  a  notification,  together  unth  any 
justifications,  of  such  proposed  action  to  Uie 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  SenaU 
and  the  CommitUe  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  CHommitUe  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(c)  Exceptions.— The  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b),  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  post  closed  or  doxongraded  through  re- 
ductions in  staff  or  operations— 

"(1)  because  of  a  break  or  downgrading  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  UniUd 
States  and  the  country  in  which  the  post  is 
located;  or 

"(2)  because  there  is  a  real  and  present 
threat  to  UniUd  States  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular personnel  in  the  city  where  the  post  is 
located  and  a  travel  advisory  warning 
against  AmeHcan  travel  to  that  city  has 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

"(d)  Sequestration.— In  the  case  that  a  se- 
questration order  is  issued  pursuant  to  Part 
C  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901  et 
seq.;  Public  Law  99-177),  the  Secretary  of 
StaU  may,  as  part  of  an  agencywide  austeri- 
ty proposal,  submit  a  report  proposing  a  list 
of  diploTnatic  and  consular  posU  to  be 
downgraded  or  closed  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  sequestration  order,  together  with  a 
jxutification  for  the  inclusion  of  each  post 
on  such  list  Such  report  shall  be  submitUd 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
SenaU  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  CommitUe  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(e)  DEriMrnoN.—As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'diplomatic  or  consular  post'  does 
not  include  a  post  to  which  only  personnel 
of  agencies  other  thaji  the  Department  of 
StaU  are  assigned. ". 

SEC  lit.  CLOSING  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR 
POSTS  IN  ANTIGUA  AND  BARBUDA. 

Section  123  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Law  100-204)  is  repealed. 
SEC  117.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  CONCERNING  OCE- 
ANIA. 

Not  more  than  180  days  after  the  daU  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  annuaUy 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  StaU  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  an  unclassified  report  to 
the  CommitUe  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which— 

(1)  sets  forth  in  detaU  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Oceania  which 
is  comprised  of  Polynesia,  Micronesia,  and 
Melanesia; 

(2)  examines  the  nature,  extent,  and 
source  of  political,  social  and  ecorurmic  in- 
sUMlity  affecting  states  in  such  region; 

(3)  assesses  the  impact  and  level  of  Com- 
munist influence  in  Oceania; 

(4)  analyzes  projections  for  the  total  eco- 
nomic growth  of  such  region,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  exclusive  economic 
zones  (EEZ);  and 

(5)  makes  recommendations  for  specific 
measures  necessary  to  ensure  a  strong 
United  States  presence  in  Oceania  that  con- 
tributes to  and  strengthens  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  economic  growth  for  the  states 
of  such  region. 

SEC  I2S.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  CONCERlfING  COfOVL- 
AR  OFFICERS  ASSIGNED  TO  TEE 
UNITED  STATES  DIPUOMATIC  MISSION 
TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  StaU  should  assign  additional  con- 
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sular  officers  to  the  United  States  diplomat- 
ic mission  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  assist  in 
the  timely  and  efficient  processing  of  con- 
sular services  for  Soviet  citizens  seeking  to 
emigraU 

SEC  lit.  PROCEDURES  REGARDING  MAJOR  DISAS- 
TERS AND  INCIDENTS  ABROAD  AF- 
FECTING UNITED  STA  TES  CTTOENS. 

(a)  Amendment  to  State  Department  Basic 
AVTHORITIES  Act  or  1956.— The  StaU  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22 
U.S.C.  2269  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  42  as  section 
43;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  41  the  following 
new  section: 

"SEC  4t  PROCEDURES  REGARDING  MAJOR  DISAS- 
TERS AND  INCIDENTS  ABROAD  AF- 
FECTING UNITED  STA  TES  CITTZENS. 

"In  the  case  of  a  major  disasUr  or  inci- 
dent abroad  which  affects  the  health  and 
safety  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  resid- 
ing or  traveling  abroad,  the  Secretary  of 
StaU  shall  provide  prompt  and  thorough  no- 
tification of  all  appropriaU  information 
concerning  such  disaster  or  incident  and  the 
affect  on  United  States  citizens  to  the  next- 
of-kin  of  such  individuals.  Notification 
shall  be  provided  through  the  most  expedi- 
tious means  available,  including  Ulephone 
communications,  and  shall  include  timely 
written  notice.  The  Secretary,  through  the 
appropriaU  offices  of  the  Department  of 
StaU,  shall  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  up-to- 
date  information  for  the  next-of-kin  and 
shall  provide  other  services  and  assistance. 
Assistance  shall  include  liaison  with  foreign 
governments  and  persons  and  loith  United 
States  air  carriers  concerning  arrangemenU 
for  the  preparation  and  transport  to  the 
United  States  of  the  remairu  of  citizens  who 
die  abroad,  as  well  as  disposition  of  person- 
al effects. ". 

(b)  SSCKETARY  OF  STATE.- 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  StaU  shaU  enter  into 
discussions  with  intematioruU  air  carriers 
and  other  appropriaU  entities  to  develop 
standardized  procedures  which  wiU  assist 
the  Secretary  in  implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  section  42  of  the  StaU  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  StaU  shall  consider 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  toll-free  teU- 
phone  number  to  facilitaU  iiuiuiries  by  the 
next-of-kin  in  cases  of  major  disasUrs  or  in- 
cidents abroad  which  affect  the  health  and 
safety  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  resid- 
ing or  traveling  abroad. 

(c)  Report  to  COMORESS.—Not  more  than 
180  days  after  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  StaU  shall  prepare 
and  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  which 
sets  forth  plans  for  the  implementation  of 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  and 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(1),  together 
with  the  Secretary's  comments  concerning 
the  proposal  under  subsection  (b)(2). 

SECTION  IISl  review  OF  INTERNATTONAl  AND  BI- 
LATERAL COMMISSIONS. 

Not  more  than  180  days  after  the  daU  of 
the  enactment  of  thU  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  submit  a  report  which  provides 
a  review  of  UniUd  States  participation  in 
all  international  and  bilatertU  commissions 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  SenaU  To- 
gether iDith  such  comments  and  recommen- 
dations as  the  Secretary  considers  appropri- 
ate, such  report  shall  include— 
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(1)  a  iuttifXcation  for  United  State*  par- 
ticipation in  each  intcmationai  or  bilateral 
commitrion; 

(iJ  an  OMteztmcnt  of  the  effectivcneu  of 
eadi  international  or  bilateral  commiasion 
In  which  the  United  SUUet  participatea;  and 

(3)  information  concerning  the  eott  of 
United  State*  participation  in  each  nch 
eommiaiion. 

SMC    in.   ASSOTA/fT  SMCMMTAMT  OT  STATt  FOK 
90VTW  A8UN  AirAUA. 

(a)  EtTABLaaMEMT  or  PosrnoM.—l%ere  ia 
uttMiahed  in  the  Department  of  StaU  the 
potitUm  of  AaaiMtant  Secretarg  of  StaU  for 
South  AMian  Affair*,  vhich  U  in  addition  to 
the  poattUm*  provided  under  the  fir*t  tec- 
Uon  of  the  Act  of  May  2S,  1949  U2  U.S.C. 
ZtSZK 

fb)  Afronmmrr.—The  A**i*tant  Secretary 
ahaU  be  appointed  by  the  Preaident,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  conaent  of  the  Senate. 

fe)  KMaroiaaajTiMS.—The  Aaaiatant  Secre- 
tary AaU  have  reaponailrtHty  within  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  reaped  to  India, 
PaJtiatan,  Bangladeah,  Sri  LanJIca,  Nepal, 
Bhutan,  Afifhaniatan,  and  Maldivea. 

(d)  CoHroKMmo  AMBauam:— 

<V  PoamoMS  AT  KXMCvrrvE  lmyml  iv.— Sec- 
tion 5315  of  tiOe  5,  United  Statea  Code,  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fbUowing  new  paragraph: 

"Aaaiatant  Secretary  for  South  Aaian  Af- 
fair*, Department  of  State. ". 

<2)  Bmcrm  date.— The  amendment  made 
by  paragraph  (1)  ahaU  take  effect  on  October 
1. 1989. 

ate  ut  aimmasioN  or  annval  covrmr  Mt- 
poam  ON  TUtMoauM. 

Section  140(a)  of  the  foreign  Relationa 
Authorisation  Act,  Fiacal  Year*  1998  and 
1989  (PubUc  Law  100-204)  U  amended  by 
atrUcing  "MarOi  31"  and  inaerting  "AprU 
tO". 

PAMT  C— DIPLOMA  TIC  RSCIPROCITY  AND 

SECVUTY 

mc  ML  ontiKD  sTATn^orm  ucmmcirr  m 

MATIMMS  MKiAniG  TO  MMBASaUS, 

(a)  Wajvem  or  RxTnucnon  Rioaadimo 
Soviet  CoietajLTwa  m  the  Uhhtd  STAns.— 
Section  153  of  the  Foreign  Relationa  Author- 
iMotion  Act,  Piacal  Year*  1988  and  1989 
(PubUe  Law  100-204)  it  amended  in  aubaec- 
tU)n(b)— 

(A)  by  inaerting  "(1)"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary": and 

(B)  6v  adding  after  paragraph  ID  (aa  ao 
deaignated  by  aubparagraph  (A))  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  »hall  not  have  effect 
during  the  fiacal  year*  1990  and  1991. ". 

(b)  Rmtomts  TO  CotKMKSs.—Not  later  than 
January  30,  1991,  the  Secretary  of  StaU 
Aall  develop  and  aubmit  to  the  Congrea*  a 
plan  for  aecure  permanent  facilitiea  for  the 
United  Statea  miaaion  in  Kiev,  together  with 
a  budget  requeat  to  implement  tuch  plan, 
ate  142.  comrmucnon  or  vrarao  stATta  amaAS- 

arm  OTTAWA. 

Section  4021a)  of  the  Diplomatic  SecuHty 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  4852(aJ)  thaU  not  apply  to  the 
conatruction  or  renovation  of  the   United 
State*  embaaay  in  Ottawa,  Canada, 
ata  I4J.  cotaiwucrtoM  atamnr  caaTmcArrom. 

(a)  CoManvcnoM  Sacvnrrr  CaKTirtcA- 
TK)K.—Seetion  ItO(a)  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tiona Authortaation  Act,  Fiacal  Year*  1988 
and  1989  (Public  Law  100-204)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inaerting  "or  approving  occupancy 
of  a  aimilar  fbeOity  for  which  conatruction 
or  maior  renovation  commenced  prior  to  the 
ttOteMve  daU  of  thU  aeetion, "  after  "aetivi- 


W  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  by  atriking 
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(3)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  by  atriking 
the  period  and  in*ertir^g  ";  and";  and 

(4)  by  inaerting  after  pamgraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (3): 

"(31  a  plan  ha*  been  put  into  place  for  the 
continued  evaluation  and  maintenance  of 
adequaU  tecurity  at  auch  facility,  which 
plan  thall  tpecify  the  phyaical  *ecurity 
method*  and  technical  countermearure*  nec- 
eaaary  to  enaure  secure  operation*,  includ- 
ing any  peraonnel  reguiremenU  for  auch 
purpote*.". 

(b)    Erracrm    Date.— The    amendment* 
made  by  »ub»ection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  thi*  Act 
PAMT  D— PERSONNEL  MA  TTSRS 

sac  HI.  roamaa  SFOvsas  or  vsia  and  aid  an- 
rutraaa. 

(a)  RrmxMVfT  BKNirrrs  for  CanTAm 
Former  Spouses.— Section  830  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4069a)  (relat- 
ing to  retirement  benefiU  for  certain  former 
spouse*)  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  nevo  subsection: 

"(f)  Any  individual  who  on  February  14. 
1981,  tool  an  otherwite  qualified  former 
*pou*e  puTTuant  to  thi*  section,  but  who  was 
married  to  a  former  Foreign  Service  employ- 
ee of  the  United  State*  Information  Agency 
or  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment *hall  be  entitled  to  benefit*  under  thi* 
section  if— 

"(1)  the  former  employee  retired  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  DiaalMity 
Syatem  on  a  daU  before  hia  employing 
agency  could  legally  participaU  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Diaability 
Syatem;  and 

"(2)  the  marriage  irtcluded  at  lea*t  five 
year*  during  which  the  employee  wa*  aa- 
aigned  overaea*. ". 

(b)  Stntvrvox  Bemehts  tor  Certain 
Former  Spouses.— Section  831  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4089b)  (relat- 
ing to  rurvivor  benefit*  for  certain  former 
apouaea)  i*  amended  by  adding  at  Oie  end 
the  foUovHng  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Any  individual  who  on  Fettruary  14, 
1981,  wa*  an  otherwi*e  qualified  former 
*pou*e  pursuant  to  thi*  section,  but  who  wa* 
married  to  a  former  Foreign  Service  employ- 
ee of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
or  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment *hall  be  entitled  to  benefit*  under  thi* 
section  if- 

"(1)  the  former  employee  retired  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Diaability 
Syatem  on  a  daU  before  hi*  employing 
agency  could  legally  participaU  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Di*ability 
Sy*tem:  and 

"(2)  the  marriage  included  at  lea*t  five 
year*  during  which  the  employee  wa*  a*- 
aigned  overaea*. ". 

(c)  Health  BENErrrs  roR  Certain  Former 
SPOtOES.— Section  832  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4089c)  (relating  to 
health  benefits  for  certain  former  apouaea)  ia 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  Any  itidividual  who  on  February  14, 
1981.  was  an  otherwise  qualified  former 
spouse  pursuant  to  sut)secti07u  (a),  (b).  and 
(c>  of  this  section,  but  who  was  married  to  a 
former  Foreign  Service  employee  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  or  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
be  entitled  to  benefit*  under  this  section  if— 

"(1)  the  former  employee  retired  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Diaability 
Syatem  on  a  daU  before  hia  employing 
agency  could  legally  participaU  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  DiaabUity 
Syatem;  and 


"(2)  the  marriage  included  at  leaat  five 
yeara  during  which  the  employee  waa  aa- 
aigned  overaeaa. ". 
sac  ut  poaaiGN  aaartca  i/mutNSBip  paocaAM. 

(a)  FiNDiNas.—The  Congreaa  makea  the  fol- 
lowing flndinga: 

(1)  On  September  3.  1986,  Qeorge  ShulU. 
tu  Secretary  of  State,  issued  a  statement 
containing  32  directives  concerning  equal 
opportunity  in  the  Foreign  Service.  In  his 
statement  Secretary  ShulU  affirmed  that  it 
waa  of  "fundamental  importance  that  the 
Foreign  Service  truly  repreaent  the  cultural 
and  ethnic  diversity  of  our  own  aociety". 
and  indicated  that  the  lack  of  such  balanced 
representation  was  "a  foreign  policy  prob- 
lem which  aJfecU  our  image  as  a  nation  and 
aa  a  leader  of  the  free  world".  Secretary 
ShulU  stated  "that  representation  of  women 
and  mirwritie*  in  the  Foreign  Service  i*  still 
utuicceptably  low"  and  declared  that  he  was 
"particularly  concerned  at  the  small  number 
of  Black*  in  the  Senior  Foreign  Service". 

(2)  The  Secretary  approved  32  recommen- 
dation* included  with  the  statement  regard- 
ing recruitment,  astignmenU,  performance 
evaluation*,  and  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity procedure*  within  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. The  recommendation*  of  Secretary  of 
StaU  ShulU  included— 

(A)  the  targeting  of  hi*torically  black  col- 
lege* and  univeraitiea  for  apecial  recruit- 
ment effort*,  including  specific  information 
on  how  to  apply  for  the  Foreign  Service  ex- 
amination, the  testing  process,  and  the  me- 
chanic* of  entry; 

(B)  independent  review  of  the  written 
exam  for  any  cultural  bias  again*t  black*; 

(C)  the  iiMluaion  of  more  black*  on  the 
board  of  examiner*  panel*; 

(D)  inve*tigation  of  method*  to  increa*e 
black  enrollment  in  university  courses 
lohich  might  improve  an  applicanU  chances 
ofpaaaing  the  written  exam; 

(E)  development  of  new  recruitment  atrat- 
egiea; 

(F)  the  aaaignment  of  more  black  officer* 
to  aenior  (and  x>iaibU)  roU  model  poaitiona; 
and 

(O)  the  recruitment  of  more  black  officers 
into  the  political  and  economic  cones  of  the 
foreign  service. 

(3)  During  the  past  7  years,  equal  opportu- 
nity programs  to  attract  women  and  mi- 
norities to  the  Foreign  Service  have  been 
most  succeaaful  in  recruiting  women  and 
Asian  Americana.  Such  programs  have  been 
leaa  than  successful  in  the  recruitment  of 
Itlacks.  Hispanic*,  and  Native  American*.  In 
1982,  188  new  recruiU  were  appointed  to  the 
Foreign  Service,  48  were  minority  appoint- 
menu  corutituting  26  percent  In  1985  the 
number  of  new  appointmenU  had  increa*ed 
33  percent  to  281,  but  minorltie*  compri*ed 
only  10.3  percent  of  tuch  appointmenU,  a 
total  of  29. 

(4)  For  black*  and  Hi*panic*  the  trend  of 
hiring  in  the  Foreign  Service  i*  diaconcert- 
ing.  Nineteen  blacka  were  appointed  to  the 
Foreign  Service  in  1983,  in  1987  only  10 
blacka  were  appointed.  Hispanic  appoint- 
menU ranged  from  12  in  1983  to  8  in  1985  to 
IS  in  1987.  For  Native  Americans  the  For- 
eign Service  statUtica  are  ominoua,  5  ap- 
pointmenU in  1983,  1  in  1984.  and  no  ap- 
pointmerUa  in  1985,  1988,  or  1987. 

(5)  The  aevere  underrepreaentation  in  the 
Foreign  Service  of  individuala  from  certain 
cultural  and  ethnic  groups  U  in  large  part 
due  to  the  small  pool  of  applicanU  from 
auch  groupa.  In  each  year  from  1932  through 
1987.  minority  applicanU  represented  14  to 
17  percent  of  the  total  applicanU  and  only 
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SO  percent  of  such  applicants  took  the  writ- 
ten exam.  In  1987.  1.769  minoHty  applicanU 
took  the  u)Htten  exam,  191  passed,  and  38 
were  actually  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

(8)  The  ahsoluU  and  reUUive  decline  in  the 
appointment  to  the  Foreign  Service  of  cer- 
tain mirutrities  who  reflect  the  cvlturol  and 
ethnic  diversity  of  the  United  States  dictates 
that  more  aggressive  equal  opportunity  pro- 
grams be  established  to  facUitaU  the  recruit- 
ment and  appointment  of  such  individuals. 

<b)  EsTABLOimKNT.— Title  I  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPm  IZ—FoRxioN  Service  IitTEiuismp 

F^OQBAM 
"SEC  IHI.  STATEMBNT  OP  nUCY;  OBJBCnVSa. 

"(a)  STATaoNT  OF  PoucY.— Consistent 
u>ith  the  findings  of  section  101,  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  should  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  people.  In  order  to 
facilitate  and  encourage  the  entry  into  the 
Foreign  Service  of  individuals  who  meet  the 
rigorous  requirements  of  the  Service,  while 
ensuring  a  Foreign  Service  system  which  re- 
flects the  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity  of  the 
United  States,  intensive  recruitment  efforts 
are  mandated.  This  is  particulaHy  true  for 
Native  Americaru,  blacks,  and  Hispanics 
when  other  affirmative  action  and  equal 
opportunity  efforts  have  not  been  successful 
in  attracting  the  ablest  applicants  for  entry 
into  the  Foreign  Service.  The  United  States 
remains  committed  to  equal  opportunity 
arid  to  a  Foreign  Service  system  operated  on 
the  baaU  of  merit  principles. 

"(b)  OBncnvES.—The  objective  of  this 
Oiapter  is  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  through 
the  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service  In- 
ternship Program.  The  program  shall  pro- 
mote the  Foreign  Service  as  a  viable  and  re- 
warding career  opportunity  for  qualified  in- 
dividuals who  reflect  the  cultural  and  ethnic 
diversity  of  the  United  States  through  a 
highly-selective  internship  program  for  stu- 
dents  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

-S«C    an.    POKEKN  SERVICE   INTERNSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM. 

"(a)  Establishment.— In  consultation  toith 
the  heads  of  other  agencies  utilizing  the  For- 
eign Service  system,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  establish  a  Foreign  Service  internship 
prxH/ram  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
chapter  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

"(b>  FoREiOM  Service  Internship  Pro- 
ORAM.~The  program  shall  introduce  interns 
to  the  practice  of  diplomacy  and  the  unique 
rev>ards  of  the  Foreign  Service.  The  program 
shall  consist  of  three  successive  summer  in- 
ternships of  not  leu  than  eight  weeks  dura- 
tion in  each  year  to  be  completed  over  the 
course  of  not  more  than  four  yean.  Special 
emphasis  shall  be  given  to  preparing  the 
intern  for  the  Foreign  Service  examination 
process.  In  each  year  not  less  than  10  in- 
terns shall  enter  the  program. 

"(c)  EuaanjTY  to  Participate.— 

"(1)  Students  enrolled  full-time  in  iiutUu- 
tions  of  higher  education  from  groups  which 
are  underrepresented  in  the  Foreign  Service 
in  terms  of  the  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity 
of  the  Foreign  Service  and  for  whom  equal 
opportunity  and  affirmative  action  recruit- 
ment efforts  have  not  been  successful  in 
achieving  balanced  representation  in  op- 
pointmenU  to  the  Foreign  Service  shaU  be 
eligUae  to  be  interns  in  programs  under  this 

chapttT. 

"(2)  An  intern  shaU  have  swxestfuUy  com- 
pleted not  leas  than  one  academic  year  of 


study  at  an  institution  of  higher  education 
to  be  admitted  to  the  program.  In  each  suc- 
ceeding year  of  participation  an  intern  shall 
ttave  completed  an  aclditional  year  of  under- 
graduate or  graduate  study  and  shall  main- 
tain an  exemplary  record  of  academic 
achievement 

"(3)  In  sheeting  interns,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  only  the  ablest  sttidents  of  su- 
perior ability  selected  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated achievement  and  exceptional  prom- 
ise whose  academic  records  reflect  the  requi- 
site standarxis  of  performance  rtecessary  for 
the  Foreign  Service. 
"(dJ  Summer  Internships.- 
"(1)  The  primary  focus  of  the  first  intern- 
ship shall  be  the  study  of  international  rela- 
tions, the  functions  of  the  Depariment  of 
State  and  other  agencies  which  utilize  the 
Foreign  Service  system,  and  the  nature  of 
the  Foreign  Service.  The  internship  shall  be 
held  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
at  the  Depariment  of  State.  As  appropriate, 
the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  the  Foreign  Service  Irutitute 
and  the  United  States  Congress. 

"(2)  The  second  internship  shall  be,  princi- 
pally, an  assignment  to  a  specific  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  State  ond  the  United 
States  Congress.  Emphasis  shall  be  on  pro- 
viding insight  into  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal functional  areas. 

"(3)  The  third  internship  shaU  be  on  as- 
signment to  a  United  States  mission  (OrxHid 
in  the  political  or  economic  area. 

"(e)  Administration— The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  determine  the  academic  require- 
ments, other  selection  criteria,  and  stand- 
ards for  succesafid  completion  of  each  in- 
ternship period.  The  Secretary  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  design,  implementatiori, 
and  operation  of  the  program. 

"(f)  Mentors.— Each  intern  stuUl  be  as- 
signed a  career  Foreign  Service  officer  as  a 
mentor.  The  mentor  s?uill  act  as  a  counselor 
and  advisor  throughout  each  summer  in- 
ternship and  as  a  personal  Foreign  Service 
contact  throughout  the  period  of  pariicipa- 
tion  in  the  program.  In  the  assignment  of 
mentprs,  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference 
to  Foreign  Service  officers  who  volunteer  for 
such  assignment  and  who  may  be  role 
models  for  the  interns. 

"(g)  Compensation.— Interns  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  ShaU  not  be  less  than  the  com- 
pensation of  comparable  summer  interns  at 
the  Department  of  State.  As  deUrmined  by 
the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes  of  travel, 
housing,  health  insurance,  and  other  appro- 
priate benefits,  interns  shall  be  considered 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  during 
each  internship  period. 

"(h)    FoREioN   Service   Examination—To 
the  extent  feasible,  the  Secretary  may  ad- 
minister the  Foreign  Service  examination  in 
annual  increments. 
'SEC  liu.  report  to  congress. 

"Together  vHth  the  annual  submission  re- 
quired under  section  105(dK2),  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress coTUxming  the  implementation  of  the 
program  estal>lished  under  this  chapter. 
Such  report  accompanied  by  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate, shall  include  specific  information 
concerning  the  completion  rates  of  interns 
in  the  program,  interns  who  took  the  For- 
eign Service  examination,  interns  who 
passed  the  examination,  former  interns  ap- 
pointed to  the  Foreign  Service,  assignments 
of  former  interns,  and  the  advancement  of 
former  interns  through  the  Foreign  Service 
System. 


"SEC  IH4.  rvNDim. 

"Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  section  101(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
RelatUms  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years 
1990  and  1991,  $100,000  for  fiscal  year  1990 
and  tlSO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1991  shall  be 
available  only  to  carry  out  this  chapter. 
Sums  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  are  authorized  to  remain  avaUable 
until  expended. ". 

(c)  Technical  and  Contorminq  Amend- 
ments.—The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  items  relating 
to  chapter  11  thefoUowing: 

"Chapter  IZ— Foreign  Service  Internship 
Program 

"Sec  1201.  Statement  of  policy;  objectives. 

"Sec  1202.  Foreign  service  internship  pro- 
gram. 

"Sec  1203.  Report  to  Congress. 

"Sec  1204.  Authorization  of  appropria- 
tions.". 

(d)  Report  to  CoNORESs.—Not  more  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  im- 
plernentation  of  the  Foreign  Service  Intern- 
ship Program. 

SEC  lU.  GRANTS  FOR  O/STITVTIONS  AND  STUDENTS 
FOR  TRAINING  IN  INTERNATIONAL  AF- 
FAIRS. 

The  State  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2269  et  seq.)  U  amend- 
«t— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  43  (as  so  des- 
ignated by  section  129  of  this  Act)  as  section 
44;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  42  the  foUovnng 
new  section: 

-SEC  4X  GRANTS  FOR  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

"(a)  Grants  to  Instttutions  or  Higher 
Education  for  Programs  in  International 

ArPAIRS.- 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to 
make  (/rants  to  irutitutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  enable  such  institutions  to  provide 
programs  in  international  affairs  for  under- 
graduate students,  particularly  those  stu- 
dents who  are  from  cultural  and  ethnic 
groups  which  are  underrepresented  in  the 
Foreign  Service.  Such  prof/rams  shall  pro- 
vide students  with  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  academic,  research,  and  clinical 
programs  in  international  affairs  designed 
to  provide  students  with  effective  prepara- 
tion for  entry  into  the  Foreign  Service. 

"(2)  In  making  auiards  to  iiutituHons  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible— 

"(A)  give  priority  consideration  to  the 
atoard  of  grants  to  historically  Uack  colleges 
and  universities  and  other  minority  institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  and 

"(B)  ensure  an  equitable  geographic  distri- 
bution of  awards  and  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion among  public  and  private  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

"(b)  Grants  to  Students  for  Study  m 
International  Art  airs.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to 
make  awards  for  undergraduate  study  in 
international  affairs  to  students  of  superior 
oMlity  selected  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
achievement  and  exceptional  promise,  par- 
ticularly students  who  are  from  cultural  and 
ethnic  groups  which  are  underrepresented  in 
the  Foreign  Service.  Grants  shall  be  award- 
ed for  only  one  academic  year  of  study  and 
shall  be  renewable  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
3  years.  No  student  shall  receive  an  au>ard 
except  during  periods  in  which  such  student 
is  maintaining  satisfactory  progress  in,  and 
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devoting  enentially  fuU  time  to,  ttudy  in 
international  affairt  or  a  related  field. 

"12)  In  makino  avard*  to  student*,  th* 
Seentarv  ahall,  to  the  mazimum  extent  fea- 
tune— 

"(A)  give  prioritw  coneideration  to  the 
award  of  grant*  to  $titdent*  from  ciUtuml 
and  ethnic  group*  tohieh  are  underrepre- 
tented  in  the  Foreign  Service; 

"(B)  ensure  an  enuiUMe  geographic  di*tH- 
lyution  of  avard*  and  an  equitable  iiatribu- 
tion  among  ttudent*  enrolled  in  public  and 
private  in*titutton*  of  higher  education. 

"ic>  R*QVJxaaHTS.—The  Secretarg  ihall 
provide  for  such  fiecal  control  and  account- 
ing procedure*  a*  may  be  necestary  to 
atnre  proper  diibur*ement  of  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  fund*  paid  under  thi*  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the 
making  of  tuch  report*,  in  such  form  and 
containing  tuch  information,  at  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"<dJ  AvTBOiuzAnos  or  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000  for  the  fitcal  year  1990  and 
tlOO.000  for  the  fitcal  year  1991  to  carry  out 
thi*  »ectiorL  Sum*  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose* of  thi*  tection  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. ". 

SMC  lU  OAMOM  fAT  AILOWAMCS. 

(aJ  AuTHOturr.—The  Adminittrator  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Admini*tration.  after 
contultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
may  authorize  a  danger  pay  allowance  for 
any  employee  of  tuch  agency  serving  at  a 
pott  abroad  where  the  conditions  of  tuch 
tervice  pote  a  threat  of  physical  harm  or  im- 
minent danger  to  the  health  or  well-being  of 
twdi  employee. 

fb)  DE7BatnuTiONS.—In  making  a  determi- 
nation under  tiUttection  fa},  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Adminittrator  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Adminittration  shall  contider  the 
degree  to  which  an  employee  may  be  subiect 
to  tpeeial  or  extraordirtary  risk*  or  danger* 
due  to  the  nature  of  tuch  service  which  do 
not  apply  to  employeet  of  other  agenciet 
lerving  at  tudt  po»L 

(c)  LnaTATioia.—A  danger  pay  aaowai%ce 
under  tubaection  (a)  may  not  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  basic  pay  of  the  employee.  The 
tum  of  any  danger  pay  allowance  and  any 
other  additional  differential  payment  grant- 
ed to  an  employee  with  respect  to  tuch  serv- 
ice may  not  exceed  2S  percent  of  the  t>aaic 
pay  of  the  employee. 

8KC  lu.  MMnar  ro  congmess  concemning  poly- 
aurmPEOGMAM. 

(a)  RsroKT  TO  CoMa»£ss.—ffot  later  than 
January  31  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  of 
State  ihaU  prepare  and  submit  an  annual 
report  on  the  polygraph  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Stale  to  the  Committee  on  for- 
eign Affair*  of  the  House  of  Repre*entative* 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*  of 
theSenate. 

(b)  Cotrmm  or  RMPomr.—The  report  shall 
provide  an  assessment  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  polygraph  program  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Together  with  such 
other  information  and  comment*  a*  the  Sec- 
retary consider*  appropriate,  the  report 
thaU  imOMde  the  following: 

il)  Data  on  the  number  of  lie-detector  te*t* 
admini*tered. 

(2J  A  description  of  the  purposes  and  re- 
sults of  suOi  tests. 

<3)  A  description  of  the  cHteria  used  in  the 
sOeeHon  of  programs  and  indittiduals  for 
administration  of  lie-detector  test*. 

(4)  The  nunUter  of  individual*  who  refused 
to  submit  to  the  administration  of  such 
tests. 


fSJ  The  number  of  lie-detector  lest*  admin- 
istered  in  which  a  specific  incident  wa*  not 
under  inve*tigatiorL 

(9)  A  description  of  the  actioru  taken 
u^ien  an  individual  fail*  or  refuse*  the  ad- 
minittration of  such  test*,  including  the 
denial  of  clearance  or  any  other  adverse 
action. 

(7t  A  detailed  accounting  of  case*  in 
which  more  than  two  administration*  of 
tuch  tett*  were  nece**ary  to  reeolve  diecrep- 
ancie*. 

(8J  Any  propoted  change*  in  regulation* 
for  the  Department  of  State  polygraph  pro- 
gram. 

(cJ  DEmanoN.—For  purpo*e*  of  thi*  *ec- 
tion  the  term  "lie  detector"  shall  have  the 
ni«antn9  s/tven  such  term  under  section  2  of 
the  Employee  Polygraph  Protection  Act  of 
1988. 

SEC  It*.  STUDY  OP  SEXUAL  EAEASSMENT  AT  TEE 
DEPAKmEMT  OP  STA  TE. 

(a)  FmDiNos.—The  June  1988  report  of  the 
United  State*  Merit  Sy*tem*  Protection 
Board  entitled  "Sexual  Harxusment  in  the 
Federal  QovemmenL  An  Update"  deter- 
mined that  the  Department  of  State  (includ- 
ing the  United  Stales  Information  Agency/ 
had  the  highest  rate  of  incidence  of  sexual 
harassment  of  toomen  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government 

(b)  Study.— Subject  to  the  availability  of 
appropriation*,  not  more  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  (in  contxdtation  uHth  the 
Director  of  the  United  State*  Information 
Agency)  shall  enter  into  a  contrxict  with  a 
private  organization  with  ettablisfied  exper- 
ti*e  and  demonstrated  capatnlities  in  per- 
*onnel  systems  and  problem*  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  study  and  preparing  a 
report  concerning  texual  fiarastment  at  the 
Department  of  State  arul  the  United  State* 
Information  Agency. 

(c)  Report.— Together  with  tuch  other  in- 
formation at  it  determined  to  be  appropri- 
ate and  informative,  tuch  report  thall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  origins  of  sexua^ 
harassment  at  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  United  Statet  Information  Agency: 

(2)  a  determination  of  the  reason*  for  the 
high  rate  of  incidence  of  sexual  hara**ment 
at  such  Federal  agencie*; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  action*  which 
have  been  propoeed  and  implemented  by 
tuch  Federal  agencie*  to  respond  to  the  find- 
ing* of  the  Merit  Sy*tem*  Protection  Board 
report; 

(4)  a  propoeal  for  further  specific  actions 
by  each  agency:  and 

(5)  recommendation*  for  such  changes  in 
administrative  procedure*,  regulation*,  and 
legi*lation  a*  may  be  considered  nece**ary 
to  addre**  the  problem  of  texual  harattment 
at  the  Department  of  State  and  the  United 
Statet  iTKformation  Agency. 

(d)  Submission  or  Rsport  to  the  Con- 
a»Msa.—Not  more  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thit  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shaU  tubmit  the  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  tuch  study,  together  with 
tuch  comment*  a*  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  Director  of  the  United  State*  Informa- 
tion Agency  consider  appropriate,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affair*  of  the  Hou*e 
of  Representative*  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Rtiation*  of  the  Sen€Ue. 

AMKNDMXirrS  KH  BLOC  OFTBUD  WV  MR. 
DTMAIXT 

Mr.  DTMALLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  the  rule.  I  offer  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendments  en  bloc  offered  by  Idi.  Dm- 
allt: 

Page  10,  after  line  20.  Insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SBC  IM.  AVAILABILITV  OP  FIWDS. 

Section  24  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  269b)  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  a  fiscal  year  for  the  Department  of 
State  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State  are  au- 
thorized to  be  obligated  In  such  fiscal  year 
for  contracts  for  periods  not  exceeding  12 
months  which  are  to  be  performed  In  2 
fiscal  years.". 

Page  20,  after  line  5,  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SBC  lU.  FEES  AND  REIMBURSEMENTS. 

The  State  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  44  as  section 
45;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  43  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  44.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  funds  received  by  the  Department  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  Blair  House  (In- 
cluding fees  for  use  of  Blair  House  facilities 
and  reimbursements  and  surcharges  for 
services  and  goods  provided)  may  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriate  appropriation  ac- 
count of  the  Department  and  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  maintenance  and  other  ex- 
penses of  BltUr  House. 

"(b)  The  authority  of  this  section  may  be 
exercised  only  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  In  ap- 
propriation Acts.". 

Page  20.  after  line  5,  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SBC  in.  INTEKNATIONAL  CENTER. 

Section  4  of  the  International  Center  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection  (c): 

"(c)  The  Department  of  State  Is  author- 
ized to  require  the  payment  of  a  fee  by 
other  executive  agencies  of  the  United 
States  for  the  lease  or  use  of  facilities  locat- 
ed at  the  International  Center  and  used  for 
the  purposes  of  security  and  maintenance. 
Any  payments  received  for  lease  or  use  of 
such  facilities  shall  be  credited  to  the  ac- 
count entitled  'International  Center.  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Coliuibla'  and  shall  be 
available,  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  In  ap- 
propriations Acts,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, for  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses of  such  facilities  Including  adminis- 
tration, maintenance,  utilities,  repairs  and 
alterations.". 

Page  20.  after  line  5,  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SBC   in.  PILOT  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILD  CARE  FA- 
CIUTIES  AT  CERTAIN  POSTS  ABROAD. 

Section  31  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  For  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  assist  In 
the  establishment,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  non-Govemment  operated  child 
care  facilities  at  posts  abroad  where  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  due  to  extraordinary 
circumstances  such  facilities  are  necessary 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  post.  Such 
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assistance  may  include  grants  and  subsidies 
to  such  a  facility  to  offset  in  part  the  cost  of 
such  care.  In  m^fctng  a  determination  that 
assistance  under  this  subsection  is  neces- 
sary, the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

"(1)  whether  Foreign  Service  spouses  are 
encouraged  to  work  at  the  mission  because— 

"(A)  the  number  of  members  of  the  mis- 
sion is  subject  to  a  ceiling  imjKMed  by  the 
receiving  country:  or 

"(B)  foreign  nationals  are  not  employed  at 
the  mission;  and 

"(2)  whether  local  child  care  Is  available.". 

Page  22.  after  line  3.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

8EC  144.  MODIFICATION  OF  PREFERENCE  FOR 
UNITED  STATES  CONTRACTORS  IN 
DIPLOMATIC  CONOTRUCnON  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  MoDincATioK  of  Prkpehdick.— Section 
402(a)  of  the  Diplomatic  Security  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  4852)  is  amended  in  paragraph  <2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  bid  on  a  diplomatic  construction  or 
design  project  which  involves  physical  or 
technical  security,  unless  the  project— 

"(A)  involves  nonsophlstlcated,  low-level 
technology,  as  determined  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Diplomatic  Security; 

"(B)  is  for  the  design  or  construction  of  a 
facility  that  does  not  process  or  store  classi- 
fied material;  and 

"(C)  does  not  exceed  a  total  value  of 
$500,000.". 

(b)  Report  to  Cokoriss.— The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  concerning  the 
implementation  of  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Page  35.  strike  line  21  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  line  15  on  page  36  and  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC  IM.  DANGER  PAY  ALLOWANCE. 

The  Secretary  of  State  may  not  deny  a  re- 
quest by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion to  authorize  a  danger  pay  allowance  for 
any  employee  of  such  agency,  in  accordance 
with  the  authorities  granted  in  section  5928 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Page  39.  after  line  25.  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly):  

SEC  16».  AUTHORITY  TO  TRANSFER  RETIREMENT 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  FOREIGN  SERV- 
ICE NATIONALS  TO  LOCAL  PLANS. 

(a)  I<naTB>  Optioh  to  Traksfer  to  Local 
Plaw.— Section  408  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3968)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3KA)  Where  a  foreign  national  employ- 
ee so  elects  during  a  one-year  period  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  re- 
spect to  each  post  abroad,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (at  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State)  shaU  transfer  such  employee's 
interest  in  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  to  a  trust  or  other  local  re- 
tirement plan  certified  by  the  United  SUtes 
Oovemment.  under  a  local  compensation 
plan  established  for  foreign  national  em- 
ployees pursuant  to  this  section  (excluding 
local  social  security  plans). 

"(B>  For  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  an 
employee's  interest  in  the  OvU  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund'  means  the 
sum  of  employee  and  aU  employing  agency 
contributions  with  respect  to  such  employee 
(pursuant  to  sections  8331(8)  and  8334(aXl) 
of  Utle  5,  United  SUtes  Code)  and  interest 
at  the  rate  provided  by  section  8334(eK3)  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code.  Any  such  trans- 
fer t***"  void  any  annuity  righte  or  entitle- 


ment to  lump  sum  credit  under  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  Uidted  States 
Code.". 

(b)  Effbct  of  Traksfer.— Section  8345  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
(1),  as  follows: 

"(1)  Transfers  of  contributions  and  de- 
posits authorized  by  section  408(aX3)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  complete  and  final  payment  of  bene- 
fite  under  this  chapter.". 

Page  39.  after  line  25,  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC    ICT.    JUDICIAL    REVIEW— SEPARA'HON    FOR 
CAUSE. 

Section  610  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  4010)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)(2)  the  foUowing 
new  sentence:  'Section  1110  shaU  apply  to 
proceedings  under  this  paragraph.". 

Page  39.  after  line  25,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section  (and  amend  the  Uble  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC  167.  TRAVEL.  LEAVE.  AND  OTHER  BENEFITS. 

Section  901  of  Chapter  9  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081)  is 
amended  in  paragraph  (9)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(9)  roundtrip  travel  to  or  from  an  em- 
ployee's post  of  assignment  for  purposes  of 
famUy  visiUtion  in  emergency  situations  in- 
volving personal  hardship,  except  that  pay- 
ment for  travel  by  family  members  to  an 
employee's  post  of  assignment  may  be  au- 
thorized under  this  paragraph  only  where 
the  famUy  of  the  member  is  prevented  by 
official  order  from  residing  at  such  post;". 

Page  39.  after  line  25.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC.  1S7.  CREDIT  FOR  SERVICE  AT  UNHEALTHFUL 
POSTS. 

(a)  Application  to  Detkrmimatioiis  or 
EuGtBiuTY  FOR  FORMER  SPOUSES.— Section 
816(iK2)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
(22  U.S.C.  4056)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  A  former  spouse  shaU  not  be  consid- 
ered as  married  to  a  participant  for  peri<xls 
assumed  to  be  crediUble  service  imder  sec- 
tion 808(a)  or  section  809(e).". 

(b)  Termik AXIOM  OF  Extra  Credit  for  Rk- 
TIREMKMT  PURPOSES.— Sectlon  817  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4057)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 
ing: "Such  extra  credit  may  not  be  used  to 
determine  the  eligibility  of  a  person  to  qual- 
ify as  a  former  spouse  under  this  subchap- 
ter, or  to  compute  the  pro  raU  share  under 
section  804(10).  No  extra  credit  for  service 
at  unhealthful  posts  may  be  given  under 
this  section  for  any  service  as  part  of  a  tour 
of  duty,  or  extension  thereof,  commencing 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991.". 

Page  51.  after  line  10,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC  HZ.  AUTHORITIES  REGARDING  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  ALIENS. 

Section  804  of  the  United  SUtes  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(22  U.S.C.  1474)  Is  amended  in  paragraph  (1) 
by  inserting  "when  job  vacuides  occur," 
after  "available". 

Page  51,  strike  line  11  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  line  16  on  page  60.  and  Insert  the 
foUowing  new  part  (and  amend  the  Uble  of 
contents  accordingly): 


Part  B— Television  Broaocastinc  to  Cuba 
SEC  ni.  short  title. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Television 
Broadcasting  to  CXiba  Act". 

SEC  nx.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  it  is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
support  the  right  of  the  people  of  Cuba  to 
seek,  receive,  and  impart  information  and 
ideas  through  ar.y  media  and  regardless  of 
frontiers,  in  accordance  with  article  19  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  RighU; 

(2)  consonant  with  this  poUcy.  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  may  be  effective  in 
furthering  the  open  communication  of  accu- 
rate information  and  ideas  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  and,  in  paiti<nilar.  information  about 
Cuba; 

(3)  television  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
broad  foreign  poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  in  accordance  with  high  professional 
standards,  would  be  in  the  national  interest; 

(4)  faciUties  broadcasting  television  pro- 
gramming to  C^iba  must  be  operated  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  appUcable  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, and  must  not  affect  the  quality  of 
domestic  broadcast  transmission  or  recep- 
tion; and 

(5)  the  Voice  of  America's  Radio  Marti 
program  already  broadcasts  to  Cuba  infor- 
mation that  represents  America,  not  any 
single  segment  of  American  society,  and  in- 
cludes a  balanced  and  comprehensive  pro- 
jection of  significant  American  thought  and 
institutions,  but  there  is  a  need  for  televi- 
sion broadcasts  to  Cuba  which  provide  news, 
commentary,  and  other  information  about 
events  in  C^ba  and  elsewhere  to  promote 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  Cuba. 

SEC  nS.  TELEVISION  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA. 

(a)  Television  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.— In 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  222  and  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tion of  section  501  of  the  United  SUtes  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.S.C.  1461)  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
semination in  the  United  States  of  informa- 
tion prepared  for  dissemination  abroad  to 
the  extent  such  dissemination  Is  inadvert- 
ent, the  United  SUtes  Information  Agency 
(hereafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"Agency")  shaU  provide  for  the  open  com- 
munication of  information  and  ideas 
through  the  use  of  television  broadcasting 
to  Cuba.  Television  broadcasting  to  C^ba 
shaU  serve  as  a  consistently  reliable  and  au- 
thoriUtive  source  of  accurate,  objective,  and 
comprehensive  news. 

(b)  Voice  of  America  Standards.— Televi- 
sion broadcasting  to  C^iba  under  this  part 
ShaU  be  in  accordance  with  aU  Voice  of 
America  standards  to  ensure  the  broadcast 
of  programs  which  are  objective,  accurate, 
balanced,  and  which  present  a  variety  of 
views. 

(c)  USIA  Television  BfARn.— Any  pro- 
gram of  United  States  Oovemment  televi- 
sion broadcaste  to  (?uba  authorized  by  this 
section  ShaU  be  designated  "USIA  Televi- 
sion BCartl  Program". 

(d)  nuQUENCY  Assignment.— 

(1)  Subject  to  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shaU  have  the  authority  to  assign  by 
order  a  suiUble  frequency  to  further  the 
national  interests  expressed  by  this  Act, 
except  that  no  such  assignment  shaU  resiUt 
in  objectionable  Interference  with  the 
broadcaste  of  any  domestic  Ucensee. 

(2)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph   (1),    the    Federal    Communications 
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Commission  may  modify  the  license  or 
permit  of  m  television  licensee  or  permittee. 
Notwlttastandlng  any  provision  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  no  such  order  to 
modify  the  license  shall  become  final  until 
the  licensee  shall  have  been  notified  In  writ- 
ing of  the  proposed  action  and  the  grounds 
and  reasons  therefor,  and  shall  have  been 
given  reasonable  opportunity.  In  no  event 
leas  than  30  days,  to  show  cause  by  public 
hearing,  if  requested,  why  such  modification 
should  not  issue. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  section  305  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  a  television 
broadcast  station  established  for  purposes 
of  this  part  shall  be  treated  as  a  government 
station,  but  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  exercise  the  authority  of 
the  President  under  such  section  to  assign  a 
frequency  to  such  station. 

(e)  iKTsammcs  WrrH  Domestic  Broas- 
CASTiHG.— <1)  Broadcasting  by  the  Service 
shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  such 
parameters  as  shaU  be  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Ccnmnunlcations  Commission  to 
preclude  objectionable  Interference  with  the 
broadcasts  of  any  domestic  licensee.  The 
Federal  Commtmications  Commission  shall 
monitor  the  operations  of  television  broad- 
casting to  Cuba  pursuant  to  section  227(e) 
of  this  Act  If,  on  the  basis  of  a  complaint 
from  any  person,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  determines,  in  Its  discre- 
tion, that  broadcastings  by  the  Service  Is 
causing  any  objectionable  Interference  with 
the  transmission  or  reception  of  the  broad- 
casts of  a  domestic  licensee,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  direct 
the  Service  to  cease  broadcasting  and  to 
eliminate  the  objectionable  interference. 
Broadcasts  by  the  Service  shall  not  be  re- 
sumed until  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  finds  that  the  objectionable  in- 
terference has  been  eliminated  and  will  not 
recur. 

(2)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  assist  domestic  licensees 
in  overcoming  the  adverse  effects  of  objec- 
tionable Interference  caused  by  broadcast- 
ing by  the  Service.  Such  assistance  may  in- 
clude the  authorization  of  nondlrectional  in- 
creases in  the  effective  radiated  power  of 
domestic  television  stations  so  that  its  cov- 
erage Is  equivalent  to  the  maximum  allow- 
able for  such  faculties,  to  avoid  any  adverse 
effect  on  such  stations  of  the  broadcasts  of 
the  Television  ICartl  Service. 

(f)  USIA  AuTHORiTT.— The  Agency  may 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  by 
means  of  grants,  leases,  or  contracts  (sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  appropriations),  or 
such  other  means  as  the  Agency  determines 
will  be  moat  effecUve. 

SBC    tM.   TBLEVniON    HAITI    SKBVICK    OF   THE 
UNTRD         nATCS  INFOBMATION 

ACKNCT. 

(a)  Tiuviuoii  Makti  StavicB.— The  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  establish  within  the  Agency  a 
Television  Ifarti  Service.  The  Service  shall 
be  responsible  for  all  television  broadcasts 
to  Cuba  authorized  by  section  223.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  appoint  a  head  of  the  Service 
who  shall  report  directly  to  the  Director. 
The  head  of  the  Service  shall  employ  such 
staff  as  the  head  of  the  Service  may  need  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Service.  The 
Service  shall  be  administered  separately 
frtxn  other  television  functions  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

(b)  UsB  or  ExuTUfo  FAcmnzs  or  ths 
USLA.— To  aMure  consistency  of  presenta- 


tion and  efficiency  of  operations  in  conduct- 
ing the  activities  authori2sed  under  this  part, 
the  Service  shall  make  maximum  feasible 
utilization  of  Agency  facilities  and  manage- 
ment support,  including  Voice  of  America: 
Radio  Marti  program.  Voice  of  America,  and 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  Tele- 
vision Service. 

SBC  US.  amendments  to  the  radio  BROADCA8- 
ING  TO  CUBA  ACT. 

(a)  Advisory  Board  roR  Cuba  Broadcast- 
iMc— Section  5  of  the  Radio  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1466c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows:   "Advisory  board  roR  cxtba  broa- 

CASTXHO": 

(2)  by  amending  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  is  established  within  the  Office 
of  the  President  the  Advisory  Board  for 
Cuba  Broadcasting  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Board').  The  Board  shall 
consist  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  of  whom  not  more  than 
five  shall  be  members  of  the  same  [wlitical 
party.  The  F>resldent  shall  designate  one 
memt>er  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  chairper- 
son. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  review  the  effective- 
ness of  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
Act  and  the  Television  Broadcasting  to 
Culia  Act  and  shall  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Director  and  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Broadcasting  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  as  it  may 
consider  necessary."; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  The  head  of  the  Cuba  Service  and  the 
head  of  the  Television  Marti  Service  shall 
serve,  ex  officio,  as  members  of  the  Board."; 
and 

(4)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
by  striking  "The  ex  officio  member"  and  in- 
serting "The  ex  officio  members". 

(b)  Rktbrkhces.— A  reference  in  any  provi- 
sion of  law  to  the  "Advisory  Board  for 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  C?uba"  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Advisory 
Board  for  Cuba  Broadcasting". 

"(c)  CowTinuM)  Skxvicb  or  Mbmbers  or 
Board.— Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  for 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  as  in  existence 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
continue  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  to  which  each  such  member  was  ap- 
pointed as  meml>er8  of  the  Advisory  Board 
for  Cuba  Broadcasting. 

"(d)  Waiver. —Section  3  of  the  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  C^iba  Act  (22  U.S.C.  146Sa) 
is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting 
before  the  comma  "and  notwithstanding  the 
limiUtion  of  section  501  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
semination in  the  United  States  of  informa- 
tion prepared  for  dissemination  abroad  to 
the  extent  such  dissemination  is  inadvert- 
ent". 

"(e)  Errzcnvz  Datb.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

BBC  na  A88I8TANCB  FKOM  OTHEK  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES. 

In  order  to  assist  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  SUtes  may  sell,  loan, 
lease,  or  grant  property  (include  interests 
therein)  and  may  perform  administrative 


and  technical  support  and  services  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Agency. 

SEC  nr.  FACILITY  COMPENSATION. 

(a)  Claims  Against  C^ttba.— It  Is  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  seek  prompt  and  full  settlement  of 
United  States  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  arising  from  Cuba  interfer- 
ence with  television  and  radio  broadcasting 
in  the  United  States.  Pending  the  settle- 
ment of  these  claims,  it  is  appropriate  to 
provide  some  interim  assistance  to  the 
United  States  broadcasters  who  are  adverse- 
ly affected  by  C^l>an  television  and  radio  In- 
terference and  who  seek  to  assert  their 
right  to  measures  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  such  interference. 

(b)  Payments  to  United  States  Televi- 
sion Broadcast  Licensees.— The  Agency 
may  make  payments  to  the  United  States 
television  and  radio  broadcast  licensees 
upon  their  application  for  expenses  which 
they  have  incurred  before,  on,  or  after  the 
date  of  this  Act  In  mitigating  (1)  the  effects 
of  activities  by  the  Government  of  Cuba 
which  directly  interfere  with  the  transmis- 
sion or  reception  of  broadcasts  by  such  li- 
censees, and  (2)  the  direct  interference 
caused  by  the  transmission  of  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  with  the  transmission 
or  reception  of  broadcasts  by  such  licensees. 
Such  expenses  shall  be  limited  to  the  costs 
of  equipment  replsiced  (less  depreciation) 
and  associated  technical,  engineering,  and 
other  reasonable  and  prudent  expenses. 

(c)  Regulations.— The  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  shall  issue  such  regula- 
tions and  establish  such  procedures  for  car- 
rying out  this  section  as  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  finds  appropriate. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall  ensure  that  such  regiilatlons  do  not 
impose  an  undue  burden  on  domestic  licens- 
ees. Such  regulations  shall  be  issued  no 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(d)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  (5,000,000  for  use  in  compensating 
United  States  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting licensees  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(2)  When  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  have  been  expended, 
(5,000.000  of  such  other  funds  as  are  appro- 
priated (after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act)  to  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  be  available  for  use  in  compen- 
sating United  States  television  and  radio 
broadcasting  licensees  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

(3)  Amounts  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  under  this  section  are  au- 
thorized to  be  available  until  expended. 

(e)  Monitoring  or  InTERrERENCE.— The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  shaU 
continually  monitor  and  periodically  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress interference  to  domestic  broadcast  li- 
censees— 

(1)  from  the  operation  of  Cuban  television 
and  radio  stations;  and 

(2)  from  the  operations  of  the  television 
broadcasting  to  C^ba. 

(f)  Task  Force.— It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  shot^d  estab- 
lish a  task  force  to  analyze  the  level  of  in- 
terference from  the  operation  of  Cuban  tel- 
evision and  radio  stations  experienced  by 
broadcasters  In  the  United  States  and  to 
seek  a  practical  political  and  technical  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 
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(g)  ErracnvK  Dati.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1, 1989. 

8KC.  1U.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  AxJTHORIZATIOlf  OF  Appropriaxiors.— In 
addition  to  amounts  under  section  201, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  United  SUtes  Information  Agency, 
$16,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$16,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part. 

(b)  LmiTATlOH.— 

(1)  Subject  to  paragn4>h  (2),  no  funds  au- 
thoriied  to  be  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
unless  the  President  determines  and  notifies 
the  Congress  that  the  test  of  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  (as  authorized  by  title 
V  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1989  (Public  Law 
100-469))  has  demonstrated  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  is  feasible  and  will  not 
interfere  with  the  broadcasts  of  licensees. 
The  B^eral  Communications  Commission 
shall  furnish  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  all  interim  and  final  reports  and 
other  appropriate  documentation  concern- 
ing objectionable  interference  from  televi- 
sion broadcasting  to  Cuba  to  domestic  tele- 
vision licensees. 

(2)  Not  less  than  30  days  before  the  Presi- 
dent makes  the  determination  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  President  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  which  includes  the 
findings  of  the  test  of  television  broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba. 

(c)  AvAiLABiLmr.— Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  until  expended. 

SEC  m.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  In  this  part— 

(1)  the  term  "licensee"  has  the  meaning 
provided  In  section  3(c)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934; 

(2)  the  term  "appropriate  committees  of 
Congress"  includes  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Service"  means  the  Televi- 
sion Marti  Service  estabUshed  pursuant  to 
section  224(a)  of  this  Act. 

Page  20,  after  line  8,  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SBC  IM.  VOUJNTARY  PILOT  PROGRAM  FOR  IN- 
CRSA8KD  PABTICIPATION  BY  ECO- 
NOMICALLY AND  SOCIALLY  DISAD- 
VANTAGED ENTERPRISES  IN  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMIHT  OF  PILOT  PHOCBAM  FOB 

VoLOWTARY  Skt-Asides.— Not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Stote  (in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency)  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit a  detailed  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  pilot  program  of  voluntary  set-asides  for 
Increased  participation  by  economically  and 
socially  disadvantaged  enterprises  in  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 

Senate.  „    ,.    ,        ^  „ 

(b)  Report  to  Cohohms.— Such  plan  shau 

Include—  ^    ,,  ^ 

(Da  description  of  where  such  pilot  pro- 
gram wlU  be  located  in  each  such  agency's 


organizational  structure  and  what  relevant, 
lines  of  authority  will  be  established; 

(2)  a  listing  of  the  specific  responsibilities 
that  will  be  assigned  to  the  pilot  program  to 
enable  It  to  Increase,  in  a  rational  and  effec- 
tive manner,  participation  of  economically 
and  socially  disadvantaged  enterprises  in  ac- 
tivities funded  by  such  agencies; 

(3)  a  detailed  design  for  a  time-phase 
system  for  bringing  about  expanded  partici- 
pation by  economically  and  socially  disad- 
vantaged enterprises,  including— 

(A)  specific  recommendations  for  percent- 
age allocations  of  contracts,  subcontracts, 
procurement,  grants,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  by  such  agencies  to 
such  enterprises;  and 

(B)  particular  consideration  of  the  partl<d- 
pation  of  economically  and  socially  disad- 
vantaged enterprises  in  activities  in  the 
areas  of  communications,  telecommunica- 
tions, and  information  systems; 

(4)  a  proposed  reporting  system  that  will 
permit  objective  measuring  of  the  degree  of 
participation  of  economically  and  socially 
disadvantaged  enterprises  in  comparison  to 
the  total  activities  funded  by  such  agencies; 

(5)  a  detailed  projection  of  the  administra- 
tive budgetary  impact  of  the  establishment 
of  the  pilot  program;  and 

(6)  a  detailed  set  of  objective  criteria  upon 
which  determinations  will  be  made  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  economically  and  socially 
disadvantaged  enterprises  to  receive  con- 
tracts funded  by  such  agencies. 

(c)  Objectives.- The  objective  of  the  pUot 
program  shall  be  to  increase  the  participa- 
tion of  economically  and  socially  disadvan- 
taged business  enterprises  in  contract,  pro- 
curement, grant,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  funded  by  the  agencies. 

(d)  RESPOHSiBiunES.— The  pilot  program 
shall— 

(1)  establish,  maintain,  and  disseminate 
information  to,  and  otherwise  serve  as  an  In- 
formation clearinghouse  for,  economically 
and  socially  disadvantaged  business  enter- 
prises regarding  business  opportunities 
funded  by  the  agencies; 

(2)  design  and  conduct  projects  to  encour- 
age, promote,  and  assist  economically  and 
socially  disadvantaged  business  enterprises 
to  secure  direct  contracts,  host  country  con- 
tracts, subcontracts,  grants,  and  research 
and  development  contracts  in  order  for  such 
enterprises  to  participate  in  programs 
funded  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
United  SUtes  Information  Agency; 

(3)  conduct  market  research,  planning, 
economic  and  business  analyses,  and  feasi- 
bility studies  to  identify  business  opportuni- 
ties funded  by  such  agencies; 

(4)  develop  support  mechanisms  which 
will  enable  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged enterprises  to  take  advantage  of 
business  opportunities  in  programs  funded 
by  such  agencies;  and 

(5)  enter  into  such  contracts  (to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts),  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  other  transactions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  the  conduct  of  its  functions  under 
this  section. 

(e)  RssPOHSiBrLrnES  of  the  Secretary.— 
The  Secretary  of  SUte  (after  consulUtion 
with  the  Director  of  the  United  SUtes  In- 
formation Agency)  shall  provide  the  pilot 
program  with  such  relevant  Information,  in- 
cluding procurement  schedules,  bids,  and 
specifications  with  respect  to  programs 
funded  by  the  Department  of  SUte  and  the 
United  SUtes  Information  Agency,  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  pilot  program  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions under  ttaJs  section. 


(f )  Defihitiows.— 

(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "economically  and  socially  disadvan- 
taged enterprise"  means  a  business— 

(A)  which  is  at  least  51  percent  owned  by 
one  or  more  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged individuals,  or  in  the  case  of  a  pub- 
licly owned  business,  at  least  51  percent  of 
the  stock  of  which  Is  owned  by  one  or  more 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals; and 

(B)  whose  management  and  daily  business 
operations  are  controlled  by  one  or  more 
such  individuals. 

(2)  Socially  disadvantaged  individuals  are 
those  who  have  been  subjected  to  racial  or 
ethnic  prejudice  or  cultural  bias  because  of 
their  identity  as  a  member  of  a  group  with- 
out regard  to  their  individual  qualities. 

(g)  Reports  to  Congress.— For  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report 
concerning  the  implemenUtion  of  the  pilot 
program  under  this  section  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate. 

Page  71,  after  line  4,  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  Uble  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC  6M.  REPORT  ON  UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATION- 
AL, SCIENTIFIC,  AND  CULTURAL  OR- 
GANIZATION. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  on 
the  activities  after  December  31.  1984,  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization. 

Page  6.  after  line  23.  insert  the  following: 

(3)  Notwithstanding  section  727  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989  (PubUc  Law  100-204), 
of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  paragraph  (1).  $100,000  shaU  be 
available  only  for  the  United  SUtes  Com- 
mission on  Improving  the  Effectiveness  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Page  71,  after  line  4,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC  iM.  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  IMPROV- 
ING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS. 

Section  727  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Law  100-204)  Is  amended  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  ";  whichever  is  great- 
er". 

Page  22,  after  line  3,  add  the  following 
hew  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC  144.  REPORT  CONCERNING  COMPENSATION 
AND  DIPLOMATIC  IMMUNTTY. 

(a)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
of  SUte  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  which  considers  the  need 
and  feasibUlty  of  esUblishing  a  program 
which  makes  compensation  awards  to  citi- 
zens and  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  physical  injury  or  financial  loss 
which  is  the  result  of  criminal  activity  rea- 
sonably l>elieved  to  have  been  committed  by 
individuals  with  immunity  from  criminal  Ju- 
risdiction as  a  result  of  international  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes  arising  from  mul- 
tilateral agreements,  bilateral  agreements, 
or  international  law. 

(b)  Contents  of  Report.- Together  with 
such  other  Information  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate,  the  report  shall  in- 
clude— 
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(Da  plan  and  feaaibUity  analysis  for  the 
eaUldlshment  of  such  a  prosram.  indud- 
Ing- 

(A)  specific  recommendations  for  funding, 
administration,  and  procedures  and  stand- 
ards for  compensation  and  payment  of 
awards:  and 

(B)  particular  consideration  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  appeals  mechanism; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tiit>Hfht«g  a  fund,  the  availability  of  exist- 
ing accounts,  or  other  sources  of  funding  for 
the  program:  and 

(3)  ciuisideration  of  other  possible  mecha- 
nisms for  compensation  or  reimbursement, 
tnrluding  direct  compensation  by  the  Indi- 
vidual with  immunity  from  criminal  juris- 
diction or  by  the  sending  country  of  that  in- 
divlduaL 

<c>  SuBMissiOH  or  Rb<»t.— Not  more 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shaU  submit  the  report  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

Page  22.  after  line  3.  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

sac  144.  INCUA8CD  PAKIICIPAnON  OT  UNITU) 
STATES  OONnUCrOKS  m  UKAL 
GUAU  COrmtACTB  ABROAD  UNDKK 
TBB  IMl>tX>HATIC  8BCUUTY  PW>- 
GBAM. 

(a)  Pummaa.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  State  Department  policy  concerning 
the  advertising  of  security  contracts  at  for- 
eign service  buildiiigs  has  been  Inconsistent 
over  the  years.  In  many  cases,  diplomatic 
and  consiilar  poets  abroad  have  been  given 
the  reqwnsibility  to  determine  the  manner 
in  which  the  i»1vate  sector  was  notified  con- 
cerning an  invitation  for  bids  or  request  for 
int>poaals  with  respect  to  a  local  guard  con- 
tract. Some  United  States  foreign  missions 
have  only  chosen  to  advertise  locally  the 
availability  of  a  local  security  guard  con- 
tract abroad. 

(2)  As  a  result,  many  United  SUtea  securi- 
ty firms  that  provide  local  guard  services 
atooad  have  been  unaware  that  local  guard 
eontracU  were  available  for  bidding  abroad 
and  such  firms  have  been  disadvantaged  as 
aresxilt. 

(3)  Undoubtedly.  United  States  security 
firms  would  be  interested  in  bidding  on 
more  local  guard  contracts  abroad  if  such 
firms  knew  of  the  opportunity  to  bid  on 
such  contracts. 

(b)  Oajxcnva.— It  is  the  objective  of  this 
section  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
local  gusLTd  programs  abroad  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security  and 
to  ensure  fM^»«"""  competition  for  local 
guard  contracts  abroad  concerning  foreign 
■errtoe  buildings. 

(c>  PAanciFATioM  or  UnrsD  Statb  Com- 
nukCioBS  m  Local  Ouabo  CoirraACTs 
AnK>AD.— With  respect  to  local  guard  con- 
tracts for  a  foreign  service  building  which 
exceed  $250,000  and  are  entered  into  after 
September  30,  1989,  the  Secretary  of  State 
■ball— 

(1)  establish  proced\ires  to  ensure  that  all 
solicitations  for  such  contracts  are  ade- 
quately advertised  in  the  Commerce  and 
Boatneas  DaUy; 

(2)  eatabUah  procedures  to  ensure  that  ap- 
propriate measurfs  are  taken  by  diplomatic 
and  fnfMiilar  post  management  to  assure 
that  United  States  persons  and  qualified 
United  States  joint  venture  peramis  are  not 
disadvantaged  during  the  scdldtation  and 
Wd  evaluation  process  due  to  their  distanoe 
fram  the  post;  and 


(3)  give  preference  to  United  States  per- 
sons and  qualified  United  States  Joint  ven- 
ture persons  where  such  persons  are  price 
competitive  to  the  non-United  States  per- 
sons bidding  on  the  contract,  are  properly  li- 
censed by  the  host  government,  and  are  oth- 
erwise qualified  to  carry  out  all  the  terms  of 
the  contract. 

(d)  DarunTiows.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "United  States  person" 
means  a  person  which— 

(A)  is  Incorporated  or  legally  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  laws  of  any  State,  locality,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

(B)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
the  United  States: 

(C)  has  been  incorporated  or  legally  orga- 
nized in  the  United  States  for  more  than  2 
years  before  the  issuance  date  of  the  invita- 
tion for  bids  or  request  for  proposals  with 
respect  to  the  contract  under  subsection  (c); 

(D)  has  performed  within  the  United 
States  and  overseas  security  services  similar 
in  complexity  to  the  contract  being  bid: 

(E>  with  respect  to  the  contract  under 
subsection  (c).  has  achieved  a  total  business 
volume  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  project  being  bid  In  3  years  of  the  5  year 
period  before  the  date  specified  In  subpara- 
graph (C): 

(FXi)  employs  United  States  citizens  in  at 
least  80  percent  of  its  principal  management 
positions  in  the  United  States:  and 

(11)  employs  United  States  citizens  in  more 
than  half  of  its  permanent,  full  time  posi- 
tions in  the  United  States:  and 

(0)  has  the  existing  technical  and  finan- 
cial resources  in  the  United  States  to  per- 
form the  contract: 

(2)  the  term  "qualified  United  States  joint 
venture  person"  means  a  joint  venture  in 
which  a  United  States  person  or  persons 
owns  at  least  51  percent  of  the  assets  of  the 
joint  venture:  and 

(3)  the  term  "foreign  service  building" 
means  any  building  or  grounds  of  the 
United  States  which  Is  in  a  foreign  country 
and  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  including  residences 
of  United  States  personnel  assigned  over- 
seas under  the  authority  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor. 

<e)  Amkrican  MmoiuTT  CoimiACTOits.— 
Not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  of 
funds  obligated  for  local  guard  contracts  for 
foreign  service  buildings  subject  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  be  allocated  to  the  extent 
practicable  for  contracts  with  American  mi- 
nority small  business  contractors. 

(f)  Amkricam  Small  Busufxss  Cortkac- 
Toas.— Not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  of  funds  obligated  for  local  guard 
contracts  for  foreign  service  buildings  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (c)  shall  be  allocated  to 
the  extent  practicable  for  contracts  with 
American  small  business  contractors. 

(g)  LntTTATioN  or  STTBCoirraAcniiG.- With 
respect  to  local  guard  contract  subject  to 
subsection  (c),  a  prime  contractor  may  not 
subcontract  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  its  contract  for  that  project. 

Page  20,  after  line  5.  add  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

8BC  IS*.  mDDLS  KAST  BKPOITB. 

(a)  RaroBTs  Cohckrnirc  ComcrmxirTS  or 

THX  PALIBTIKX  LiBKRATIOM  OaOAHIZATION.— 

(1)  Not  more  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  every  180 
dskys  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
ooDcemlng  the  actions  and  statements  of 


the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  as 
they  relate  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  com- 
mitments of  such  organization  made  in 
Geneva  on  December  14.  1988,  regarding  the 
renunciation  of  terrorism  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  Israel's  right  to  exist. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  reports  under  para- 
graph (I),  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  when  there  are 
changes  in  the  procedural  or  substantive 
status  of  the  dialogue  with  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  informa- 
tion required  by  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
"actions  and  statements  by  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Orgtmization"  shall  include  ac- 
tions and  statements  of  the  chairman,  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  con- 
stituent groups  comprising  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  and  the  Palestine 
National  Council. 

(b)  RapoRT  CoRcsumfG  thx  Amab  States 
AMD  THK  Pkacx  PROCESS.— Not  more  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
cerning the  policies  of  Arab  states  toward 
the  Middle  East  peace  process,  including 
progress  toward- 

(1)  public  recognition  of  Israel's  right  to 
exist  in  peace  and  security: 

(2)  ending  the  Arab  economic  boycott  of 
Israel:  and 

(3)  ending  efforts  to  expel  Israel  from 
international  organizations  or  denying  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  of  such  organiza- 
tions. 

Page  71.  line  21,  insert  "in  advance"  after 
"provided". 

Page  71,  after  line  4.  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SBC  «M.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  CONCERNING  AN  EN- 
HANCED ROLE  rOR  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT  OF  JUSTICE  IN  RESO- 
LUTION OF  INTERNA'nONAL  DIS- 
PUTES. 

(a)  FmoniGS.- The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  In  1945  the  United  SUtes  supported 
the  establishment  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  (ICJ)  to  provide  for  the  or- 
derly resolution  of  disputes  among  nations 
under  the  rule  of  law. 

(2)  The  United  States,  pursuant  to  Article 
93  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  is 
also  a  party  to  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  which  provides  in  Ar- 
ticle 36<1)  that  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  will  have  jurtsdiction  over  "all  cases 
which  the  parties  refer  to  it  and  all  matters 
specially  provided  for  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  or  in  treaties  and  conven- 
tions in  force". 

(3)  In  August  1946  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  advice  and  consent  (61  Stat. 
1218).  voluntarily  accepted  the  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  other  international  diq>utes 
under  Article  36<2)  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  on  certain 
conditions,  and  maintained  such  recognition 
for  four  decades  from  1946  to  1986  when 
United  States  acceptance  was  terminated. 

(4)  The  United  States  has  utilized  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  on  numerous 
occasions  to  resolve  dilutes  with  other  na- 
tions. 

(5)  In  April  1984.  the  United  SUtes  noti- 
fied the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  that  the  United  States  was  suspend- 
ing for  two  years  its  acceptance  of  the  com- 
pulsory  jurisdiction   of   the   International 
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Court  of  Justice  in  cases  relating  to  Central 
America. 

(6)  In  1985,  the  United  SUtes  announced 
it  was  terminating,  in  whole.  United  States 
acceptance  (effective  April  1,  1986)  of  the 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

(7)  The  Soviet  Union,  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  is  also  a  party  to  the  Stat- 
ute of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
and  is  thus  bound  by  Article  36(1). 

(8)  The  Soviet  Union,  unlike  the  United 
States,  has  not  since  the  inception  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  voluntarily 
accepted  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
ICJ  under  Article  36(2)  or  taken  any  other 
case  voluntarily  to  the  court. 

(9)  Soviet  leader  BdikhaU  Oorbachev,  in 
his  address  to  the  United  Nations  in  Decem- 
ber of  1988  said:  "We  believe  that  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
at  the  Hague  as  regards  the  interpretation 
and  implementation  of  agreements  on 
human  rights  should  be  binding  on  all 
states.". 

(10)  The  Legal  Advisor  of  the  State  De- 
partment is  holding  discussions  with  Soviet 
officials  and  representatives  of  other  perma- 
nent members  of  the  United  Nations  Securi- 
ty Council  and  other  states  to  determine 
whether  and  how  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  might  be  used  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes 
through  procedures  that  assure  fairness  and 
the  protection  of  legitimate  national  inter- 
ests. 

(b)  SzifSE  OF  CoMGMSS.— The  Congress 
commends  and  strongly  supports  efforts  by 
the  United  SUtes  to  broaden  the  compulso- 
ry jurisdiction  and  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Mr.  DYMALLY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  xmanlmous 
consent  that  the  amendments  en  bloc 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  nothing  secretive  about  these 
en  bloc  amendments.  They  are  part  of 
a  series  of  discussions  and  compro- 
mises with  the  administration,  with 
committees  which  had  jurisdiction 
over  some  of  these  amendments  and 
have  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  simply  asked  for  a 
closed  rule  to  expedite  the  process. 
Any  Member  who  wishes  to  amend 
any  one  of  these  en  bloc  amendments 
can  do  so  at  the  end  of  the  debate  on 
this  iMUticular  piece  of  legislation. 

I  ask  for  the  Members'  support  for 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly,  I  Just 
want  to  express  my  support  for  this 
noncontroversial  en  bloc  amendment. 
This  amendment  is  largely  composed 
of  various  provisions  requested  primar- 
ily by  the  administration,  but  also  ad- 
ditional amendments  by  some  of  the 


members  of  the  committee  and  outside 
of  the  committee. 

We  were  not  able  to  include  these 
provisions  in  the  overall  legislation 
originally  because  they  involve  shared 
jurisdictions  with  other  committees, 
and  since  this  bill  was  on  an  expedited 
consideration  track,  we  had  to  leave 
out  all  of  these  amendments  until  we 
could  clear  the  differences  with  the 
other  committee.  Otherwise,  this 
entire  bill  would  have  been  delayed  by 
sequential  referrals. 

This  en  bl<x;  amendment  also  in- 
cludes I  think  a  small  number  of  non- 
controversial  amendments  by  other 
Members.  We  satisfied  three  criteria, 
as  the  chairman  indicated.  One  is  they 
were  accepted  by  the  administration. 
Second,  they  were  accepted  by  the 
Democratic  managers  of  the  bill,  and 
third  they  were  accepted  by  the  Re- 
publican managers  of  this  legislation. 

We  were  strict  in  applying  the  crite- 
ria to  what  would  be  included  in  the 
en  bloc  amendment.  We  do  so,  so  we 
could  ensure  that  the  motion  is  only 
used  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  in  expe- 
diting consideration  of  this  legislation. 
We  wanted  particularly  to  avoid  the 
perception  that  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ment contained  any  provisions  that 
might  otherwise  have  problems  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

So  I  would  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  en  bloc  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dtmallt]. 

The  amendments  en  bloc  were 
agreed  to. 

AMKROKKNTS  OITKRED  BT  MR.  DTMALLT 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  several  technical  amendments, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  blcx;. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenum  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Dtmallt: 

Page  25,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  "blacks" 
and  insert  "African  Americans". 

Page  25,  lines  9,  19,  and  24.  strike  "black" 
and  insert  "African  American". 

Page  26,  line  1,  strike  "black"  and  insert 
"African  American". 

Page  26,  lines  8,  15,  17,  and  18.  strike 
"blacks"  and  insert  "African  Americans". 

Page  28,  line  2,  strike  "blacks"  and  insert 
"African  Americans". 

Page  34,  line  2,  strike  "black"  and  insert 
"African  American". 

Mr.  DYMALLY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  amendments  simply  change  the 
word  "blacks"  to  "African  Americans." 
It  is  the  new  designation  now  for  this 
ethnic  group,  and  I  want  to  be  in  sync 
with  the  times. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman  from    California    [Mr.    Dnc- 

ALLYl. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

amendment  OITEKED  BT  MR.  KASICR 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kasich:  Page 
39,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following  new 
section  (and  amend  the  table  of  contents  ac- 
cordingly): 

SEC  157.  UMITATION  ON  HOUSING  BENEFTTS. 

(a)  General.— The  Secretary  may  not  pro- 
vide any  housing  allowance,  differential 
payment,  provision  of  housing,  or  other 
comparable  benefit  on  the  basis  of  the  rep- 
resentational status  of  any  employee  of  the 
Department  of  State  or  member  of  the  For- 
eign Service  serving  at  any  diplomatic  or 
consular  post  abroad  except  if  such  individ- 
ual is  the  ambassador  or  deputy  chief  of 
mission  or  a  counsellor  at  the  post,  or  the 
senior  representative  of  an  agency  other 
than  the  Department  of  State. 

(b)  Report  and  Plan.— The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  provide  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  allocation 
of  representational  benefits  to  employees  of 
United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  posts 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  report  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  contain  a  plan  which 
the  Secretary  intends  to  implement  prior  to 
October  1,  1991  for  the  limitation  of  such 
benefits  at  United  States  diplomatic  and 
consular  posts  overseas. 

(c)  Termination.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  terminate  on  October  1. 1991. 

ISx.  KASICH  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  first  of  all  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  also  the 
ranking  member,  because  I  think  we 
have  been  able  to  reach  some  accom- 
modations here  on  something  I  think 
the  entire  membership  will  find  par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Whenever  a  State  Department  em- 
ployee goes  overseas,  they  have  to 
decide  what  kind  of  a  living  arrange- 
ment they  are  going  to  get.  They 
decide  this  based  on  the  kind  of  expe- 
rience they  would  have  right  here  in 
the  Capital.  If  they  have  a  couple  of 
young  kids,  they  might  get  a  couple  of 
extra  bedrooms.  If  they  are  a  couple 
living  alone,  obviously  they  would  not 
need  to  have  a  5-  or  6-bedroom  house 
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In  order  to  aocommodate  their  living 
lituation. 

The  General  Accounting  Office, 
•long  with  the  Inspector  General,  did 
some  studies  into  this,  and  they  did  an 
examination  of  the  iilnds  of  living  ar- 
rangements that  actually  existed. 
What  happened.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is 
that  the  Inspector  General  found  that 
40  percent  of  all  of  the  Government 
leased  overseas  housing  exceeded  the 
standards  that  have  been  established. 

OK.  that  is  all  kind  of  confusing.  I 
guess.  But  if  Members  want  to  hear  it 
in  very  simple  terms,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  went  in  and  found  out, 
for  example,  in  Brussels  that  two  sepa- 
rate couples  with  no  children  were 
given  9-bedroom  homes,  and  a  single 
employee  occupied  a  house  with  7  bed- 
rooms in  Brussels. 

In  Manila,  a  couple  with  one  child 
was  assigned  a  5-bedroom  unit.  This  is 
particularly  interesting,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  chairman  would  find  this  in- 
teresting, a  couple  was  given  a  3-bed- 
room  imlt  because  they  had  a  large 
dog.  So  because  these  people  had  some 
kind  of  a  big  dog.  they  decided  that 
they  needed  to  have  3  bedrooms.  An 
employee  was  given  larger  bedrooms 
to  accommodate  adult  children  when 
they  came  to  visit. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  GAO  found 
that  the  State  Department  employees 
were  living  in  large  apartments  over- 
looking the  beach,  while  a  few  blocks 
Inland  suitable  housing  within  stand- 
ards was  available  for  a  lot  less  money. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  have  a  problem  with  the  fact  that 
when  our  American  employees  from 
the  State  Department  are  assigned 
housing,  it  is  done  not  only  on  the 
basis  of  what  their  family  arrange- 
ments are.  but  if  they  have  what  we 
would  call  representational  duties, 
meaning  that  they  entertain,  they  rep- 
resent the  United  SUtes  by  entertain- 
ing, we  have  found  that  many  of  these 
people  get  these  special  arrangements 
designed  to  properly  entertain  in  their 
homes,  and  they  get  these  very  nice, 
very  nice  housing  situations,  and  we 
find  out,  of  course,  they  really  do  not 
entertain  and  they  really  are  not  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  in  any  of- 
ficial capacity. 

So  what  I  attempted  to  do  was  re- 
strict the  ability  of  State  Department 
employees  to  get  these  fancy  living  ar- 
rangements. Let  me  Just  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  the  USIA  has  more 
modest  living  arrangements.  They  do 
not  give  people  an  extra  bedroom  be- 
cause they  have  a  big  dog.  They  do  not 
operate  like  that.  They  do  not  give  one 
person  a  7-bedroom  house.  They  do 
not  operate  that  way.  but  the  State 
Department  has. 

So  I  wanted  to  put  great  restrictions 
on.  and  the  committee  has  agreed  to 
lay  that  these  housing  allowances  and 
these  special  benefits  that  go  into 
housing  allowances  will  only  go  to  the 


Ambassador,  the  I>eputy  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion, the  Ambassador's  counselor,  and 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency.  This 
provision  will  apply  for  the  duration 
of  this  bill,  and  then  the  State  Depart- 
ment must  come  back  in  6  months  and 
give  us  a  plan  as  to  how  they  are  going 
to  fit  employees  in  the  proper  living 
arrangements. 

This  is  the  idnd  of  stuff  that  drives 
taxpayers  crazy.  I  mean  when  my  con- 
stituents go— first  of  all.  they  do  not 
go  to  Rio— but  when  they  go.  they  stay 
at  a  Holiday  Inn,  probably  in  the 
middle  of  the  Jimgle.  These  people  are 
staying  in  apartments  overlooldng  the 
beach.  I  luiow  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Chairman  Fasceix,  does  not 
have  arrangements  like  that  when  he 
travels. 

So  we  need  to  get  this  thing  cleaned 
up  in  an  era  of  big  deficits,  but  even 
more  than  that  it  is  the  principle  of 
the  thing. 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  committee 
for  accepting  this  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  constructive,  and  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  create  any  morale  prob- 
lems. I  am  trying  to  make  sure  we 
have  some  common  sense  in  the  way 
we  treat  our  State  Department  em- 
ployees and  our  taxpayers. 

lUt.  DYMALLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  re- 
serve comment  on  this  because  I  do 
not  luiow  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment's position  is.  But  at  the  present 
time  we  are  not  opposed  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IhAr.  Kasich]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AXXITDIfXIfTS  OrmtSD  BT  MR.  KASICH 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  DTMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would 
simply  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  a 
question.  One  amendment  deals  with 
the  State  Department  and  one  with 
the  USIA? 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection,  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Kasich:  Pace 
20.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion (and  amend  the  table  of  contents  ac- 
cordingly): 


SEC  in.  DBBT  COLLBCnON. 

Title  I  of  the  State  E>epartment  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  (32  U.S.C.  2669  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  section  45  as 
section  46  and  Inserting  after  section  44  the 
following: 

"SEC  tZ.  DEBT  COIXECnON. 

"(a)  Contract  Authority.— <1)  Subject  to 
the  availability  of  appropriations,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  enter  Into  contracts  for 
collection  services  to  recover  Indebtedness 
owed  by  a  person,  other  than  a  foreign 
country,  to  the  United  States  which  arises 
out  of  activities  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  is  delinquent  by  more  than  90  days. 

"(2)  Each  contract  entered  Into  under  this 
section  shall  provide  that  the  person  with 
whom  the  Secretary  enters  into  such  con- 
tract shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  at  least 
once  each  180  days  a  status  report  on  the 
success  of  the  person  In  collecting  debts. 
Section  3718  of  tiUe  31,  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  apply  to  any  such  contract  to  the 
extent  that  such  section  U  not  inconsistent 
with  this  subsection. 

"(b)   DiSCLOSURK  or  DKLINQtJXIfT  DkBT  TO 

Crxdit  REPORTUfG  AoEifciES.— The  Secretary 
of  State  shall,  to  the  extent  otherwise  al- 
lowed by  law,  disclose  to  those  credit  report- 
ing agencies  to  which  the  Secretary  reports 
loan  activity  Information  concerning  any 
debt  of  more  than  $100  owed  by  a  person, 
other  than  a  foreign  country,  to  the  United 
States  which  arises  out  of  activities  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  is  delinquent  by 
more  than  31  days.". 

Page  51.  after  line  10,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

8EC  »ir  DEBT  COLLECTION. 

Title  VIII  of  the  United  SUtes  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(22  U.S.C.  1472  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

-SEC  811.  DEBT  COLLECTION. 

"(a)  CoKTRACT  Authority.— (1)  Subject  to 
the  availability  of  appropriations,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency  shall  enter  Into  contracts  for  collec- 
tion services  to  recover  indebtedness  owed 
by  a  person,  other  than  a  foreign  country, 
to  the  United  SUtes  which  arises  out  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency  and  is  delinquent  by  more  than  90 
days. 

"(2)  Each  contract  entered  Into  under  this 
section  shall  provide  that  the  person  with 
whom  the  Director  enters  Into  such  con- 
tract shall  submit  to  the  Director  at  least 
once  each  180  days  a  sUtus  report  on  the 
success  of  the  person  In  collecting  debts. 
SecUon  3718  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  apply  to  any  such  contract  to  the 
extent  that  such  section  is  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  sut>sectlon. 

"(b)    DlSCLOSURX   OP   DKLIlfQUKIlT   DXBT   TO 

Credit  Reporting  Agencies. —The  Director 
of  the  United  SUtes  Information  agency 
shall  to  the  extent  otherwise  allowed  by  law 
dlscloae  to  those  credit  reporting  agencies  to 
which  the  Director  reports  loan  activity  In- 
formation concerning  any  debt  of  more 
than  $100  owed  by  a  person,  other  than  a 
foreign  country,  to  the  United  SUtes  which 
arises  out  of  activities  of  the  United  SUtes 
Information  Agency  and  Is  delinquent  by 
more  than  31  days.". 

Mr.  KASICH  (during  the  reading). 
Mx.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  has  passed  this 
House  before.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
committee  that  I  hope  when  we  get 
into  conference  that  the  committee 
will  reaUy  assert  itself,  not  Just  on  this 
amendment  but  on  the  amendment 
that  came  before  it. 

I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dymally],  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  that  I  am  going 
to  give  him  a  copy  of  the  examples 
that  I  cited  so  that  he  can  see  that  we 
are  not  trying  to  do  anything  in  the 
last  amendment  that  was  out  of  line, 
Just  basically  to  put  some  common 
sense  in  the  way  these  people  live 
overseas. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  make 
sure  that  when  people  get  travel  ad- 
vances, when  they  travel  overseas, 
when  they  come  home  they  ought  to 
file  statements  as  to  what  they  spend, 
and  they  ought  to  reimbvu^e  the  gov- 
ernment for  what  they  have  left. 

Right  now  there  is  $12  million  out- 
standing. I  think  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  done  somewhat  of  a  better 
Job  since  we  started  banging  away  on 
this  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  they 
are  now  starting  to  use  to  some  degree, 
and  we  are  now  going  to  find  out  to 
what  degree,  collection  agencies  and 
credit  bureaus  so  that  people  are  not 
walking  around  with"  the  Govern- 
ment's money  in  their  i>ockets. 

D  1250 

And,  as  I  say,  this  passed  the  House 
before,  and  I  hope  it  will  pass  again, 
and  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  confer- 
ence that  we  can  be  aggressive  in 
terms  of  trying  to  clean  this  part  of 
the  law  up. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  tMs.  SnowkI. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  and  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  efforts  in  this  area. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  indi- 
cated, this  is  the  same  amendment 
that  he  offered  in  1987,  and  that 
amendment  was  adopted  by  voice  vote 
in  the  House. 

Certainly  the  State  Department 
should  make  every  effort  to  collect 
unpaid  debts  from  employees.  They 
are  limited,  of  course,  because  they 
dont  have  experience  in  debt  collec- 
tion. The  gentleman  makes  a  good 
point  in  suggesting  that  the  State  De- 
partment could  benefit  from  the  ex- 
pertise of  private  debt  collection  orga- 
nizations, and  I  would  hope  that  more 
progress  could  be  made  in  recouping 
debts  owed  to  the  D.S.  Government. 


As  I  vinderstand  it,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  only  collected  $250,000  in 
fiscal  year  1989  out  of  the  $12,000,000 
owed  to  the  Department.  We  need  to 
undertake  a  more  rigorous  effort  to 
collect  these  debts. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. I  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman this  delinquent  debt  problem, 
it  amounts  in  money  owed  by  individ- 
uals and  companies  to  the  Federal 
Government,  to  the  tune  of  $32  bil- 
lion. That  is  a  $6  billion  increase  in 
about  the  last  4  years.  This  is  part  of  a 
comprehensive  effort  to  attack  aU  of 
these  areas  where  there  is  delinquent 
debt. 

The  reason  why  it  was  not  agreed  to 
in  the  House-Senate  conference  was 
because  there  was  a  commitment  we- 
would  have  overall  hearings  on  the 
whole  problem  of  debt  collection.  Of 
course  we  never  had  the  hearings,  and 
we  still  have  a  $12  million  outstanding 
bill  here  due  to  the  people. 

So.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  aggressive 
in  that  conference  committee  in  trying 
to  be  sure  that  this  is  put  into  law.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
to  comment  on  the  amendment. 

Two  years  ago  the  committee  accept- 
ed this  amendment.  I  understand  that 
in  the  conference  committee  there  was 
a  jurisdictional  problem.  So.  Mr. 
KASICH  might  be  well  advised  to  check 
with  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  have  this 
problem  again.  But  this  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDHZIIT  orFKRED  BT  MH.  RICHARDSON 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Richahdsok: 
Page  7,  line  9,  before  "There"  Insert  "(1)". 

Page  7,  after  line  16,  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

(2)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraph  (1),  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  any  United  States 
delegation  to  any  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe 
(CSCE)  or  meetings  within  the  framework 
of  the  CSCE  unless  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  any  such  meeting  Includes  individ- 
uals representing  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  be  very  brief.  This  amendment,  I 
believe,    has   been   worked    out   with 


members  of  the  minority,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  in  the  Senate.  It 
deals  with  the  role  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission  in  the  future  CSCE  talks. 

It  simply  asserts  that  the  Helsinki 
Commission  will  be  part  of  this  proc- 
ess. It  states,  it  strongly  reinforces  the 
efforts  of  Congressman  Fascell.  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  Chairman  Hoyer,  Mr. 
"Chris"  Smith  in  the  minority,  and 
Don  Ritter  and  myself.  Commission 
members,  about  the  proper  role  of  the 
Commission  in  the  CSCE. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dtm- 
allt]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  chsdrman  of 
the  intemationid  operations  commit- 
tee get  to  travel,  too? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  o>>Jection  to  the  amendment. 
It  is  an  okay  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richaho- 

SONl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKin>lIZNT  OFFERED  BT  KR.  RICHARDSON 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Richardson: 
Page  39,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  amend  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly): 

SEC  157.  REPOHT8  AND  STUDIES  CONCEBNDIG 
BROADENWC  THE  CULTURAL  AND 
ElflNIC  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE 
rOREIGN  SERVICE  AND  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE. 

(a)  Task  Force  and  Report  on  Hispanic 
Recruitment.— The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
appoint  a  task  force  comprised  of  high-rank- 
ing officials  to  conduct  a  study  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  Improvements 
In  the  recruitment  and  promotion  of  His- 
panic Americans  at  the  Department  of  State 
and  within  the  Foreign  Service.  Not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  task  force  shall  submit 
a  report  of  the  findings  of  such  study  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress  on  Status  of  Un- 
derrepresehted  Groups  at  the  Department 
OF  State.— Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  prepare  and  submit  a 
report  concerning  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  Improve  the  percentage  of 
Individuals  who  are  at  the  assistant  secre- 
tary and  head  of  bureau  level  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  from  groups  which  are  under- 
represented  In  the  Foreign  Service  In  terms 
of  the  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity  of  the 
Foreign  Service. 

(c)  Study  of  Foreign  Service  Examina- 
tion.—The  Secretary  of  State  shaU  enter 
into  a  contract  with  a  private  organization 
for  a  comprehensive  review  and  evaluation 
of  the  foreign  service  examination.  Such 
review  and  evaluation  shall— 
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(1)  Identify  «ny  cultural,  racial,  ethnic 
and  aezual  bias; 

(2)  evaluate  the  ability  of  the  examination 
to  meaaure  an  Individual's  aptitude  (or  and 
potential  In  the  foreign  service: 

(3)  consider  the  relevance  of  the  foreisn 
■ervtce  ezamtaiatlon  to  the  work  of  a  foreign 
•ervlce  officer 

(4)  make  reconunendatlons  for  the  remov- 
al of  any  element  of  bias  in  the  examina- 
tion; and 

(5)  make  recommendations  for  Improve- 
mmts  to  achieve  an  examination  free  of  any 


Not  more  than  18  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  which  contains  the  findings  of 
such  review  and  evaluation,  together  with 
the  comments  of  the  Secretary  and  meas- 
ures which  the  Secretary  has  initiated  to  re- 
spond to  any  adverse  findings  of  such 
review.  Such  report  shall  take  into  conslder- 
atl<Hi  the  current  efforts  by  the  Department 
of  State  to  review  its  foreign  service  examl- 


UMI 


(d)  FoanoR  SnvicK  Fkllowships.— The 
Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  establish 
a  foreign  service  feUowshlp  program  at  the 
Department  of  State.  The  foreign  service 
fellowship  program  shall  provide  a  feUow- 
shlp. for  not  less  than  4  months,  for  aca- 
demics in  the  area  of  international  affairs 
who  are  members  of  the  faculty  of  institu- 
tkns  of  higher  education.  Such  program 
shall  give  priority  consideration  in  the 
award  of  fellowships  to  individuals  teaching 
In  programs  In  International  affairs  which 
serve  significant  nuonbers  of  students  who 
are  from  cultural  and  ethnic  groups  which 
are  tmderrepresented  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (during  the 
reading).  Bir.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RacoRD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  ISx.  Chairman, 
today  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
which  addresses  a  most  serious  prob- 
lem within  the  State  Department  sind 
the  Foreign  Service.  In  1980.  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Foreign  Act.  This  act 
mandated  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
take  actions  to  assure  that  the  Foreign 
Service  l>e  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  its  cultural,  ethnic,  and 
racial  diversity. 

Of  276  Deputy  Secretaries  and  As- 
alstant  Secretaries,  only  10  are  black 
and  only  1  is  Hispanic.  This  problem  is 
more  serious  within  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service  Officers  Corporation.  Of 
720  senior  officers,  only  4  percent  are 
minorities  and  only  1  percent  are  His- 
panic. 

Since  pnmri^f  of  the  act  some  8  years 
ago  one  would  hope  that  the  situation 
would  have  improved:  that  the  State 
Department  would  have  taken  proper 
measures.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  situation  within  the  For- 
eign Service  has  not  improved,  in  fact 
It  has  deteriorated.  In  the  past  5  years 


the  percentage  of  minorities  within 
the  Foreign  Service  has  dropped  from 
20  to  17  percent.  And  we  have  no  sub- 
stantive assurances  that  efforts  are 
t>eing  made  to  stop  this  decline. 

My  amendment  has  four  provisions 
which  I  believe  will  push  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service 
in  a  positive  direction: 

First,  task  force  on  Hispanic  recruit- 
ment within  the  Foreign  Service  and 
Department  of  State; 

Second,  report  to  Congress  on  the 
status  of  underrepresented  groups  at 
the  Department  of  State,  assistant 
Secretary  and  bureau  head  level; 

Third,  mandates  a  study  of  the  For- 
eign Service  exam,  by  an  independent 
source,  to  identify  any  cultural,  racial, 
ethnic,  and  sexual  bias  in  the  exam. 

Fourth,  Foreign  Service  Fellowship 
Program  for  faculty  of  minority  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dtm- 
allt]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

ISx.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  his  confirmation  testimony 
before  the  Senate,  in  his  appearance 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  its  subcommittee,  and  in 
private  discussions  has  made  strong 
commitments  to  increasing  the  role  of 
minorities  in  the  State  Department. 
His  appointment  of  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  South  Africa,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer,  to  me  is  another 
signal  that  he  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  I  believe  we  ought  to  give 
the  State  Department  an  opportimity. 

There  is  a  task  force  now  reviewing 
some  of  these  measures.  The  amend- 
ment which  Mr.  Richardson  offers  is 
in  keeping  with  that  direction.  I  think 
they  are  good  amendments  and  we 
ought  to  accept  them. 

Those  which  he  has  withdrawn  are 
issues  which  we  are  going  to  study 
later  on. 

lix.  Chairman.  I  ask  support  for  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richarosoit]. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Sifowx]. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority 
supports  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMZmnfXRT  OPFEKBD  BT  MR.  SMITH  OP  NEW 
JKRSKT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey: 

SEC  IS*.  REPORT  CONCERNING  GLOBAL  WARMING 
PREVENTION  INFORMATION  NET- 
WORK. 

(a)  Fmonros.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  United  SUtes,  which  chairs  the 
response  strategies  working  group  of  the 
Intergovenunental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  (IPCC),  has  an  interest  in  prevent- 
ing global  warming. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  urged  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  reduce  the  generation 
of  greenhouse  gases  at  the  IPCC's  first 
meeting. 

(3)  Information  and  technology  av&ilable 
In  the  United  States,  and  internationally,  on 
global  warming  and  related  issues  could  sub- 
stantially assist  in  reducing  the  generation 
of  greenhouse  gases  in  developing  countries 
and  help  prevent  global  warming. 

(b)  Report  to  Congrsss.— 

(1)  Not  more  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall,  in  consultation  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  prepare  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  global  warming  prevention  in- 
formation network  to  disseminate  prompt, 
accurate,  and  comprehensive  information 
concerning  matters  pertaining  to  ;{lobal 
warming  to  foreign  governments,  business 
organizations,  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, and  citizens  of  other  countries. 

(2)  Together  with  such  other  information 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  considers  appro- 
priate, such  report  shall— 

(A)  include  recommendations  as  to  the 
most  appropriate  means  by  which  the  dis- 
semination of  such  information  may  be 
achieved:  and 

(B)  evaluate,  including  relevant  costs,  the 
availability  of  information  concerning  meth- 
ods and  technologies  to — 

(i)  reduce  energy  consumption  through 
conservation  and  energy  efficiency; 

(11)  promote  the  use  of  solar  and  renew- 
able energy  sources  which  reduce  the 
amount  of  greenhouse  gases  released  into 
the  atmosphere: 

(ill)  develop  safe  non-toxic  replacements 
for  chlorofluorocarbons  and  halons. 

(iv)  promote  the  conservation  of  forest  re- 
sources which  help  reduce  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere; 

(V)  assist  developing  countries  in  ecologi- 
cal pest  management  practices  and  in  the 
proper  use  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
chemicals. 

(vi)  promote  recycling  and  source  reduc- 
tion in  order  to  reduce  the  volume  of  waste 
which  must  be  disposed  of,  thus  decreasing 
energy  use  and  greenhouse  gas  emissions; 

(vil)  coordinates  international  research  ef- 
forts to  reduce  energy  consumption  and 
reduce  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases;  and 

(vlli)  encourage  international  agreement 
and  cooperation  to  reduce  the  generation  of 
greenhouse  gases. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  problem  of  global 
wanning  cuts  across  all  national  bor- 
ders. The  devastating  effects  which  a 
rise  of  only  a  few  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture could  have  on  the  planet,  demand 
that  we  take  steps  now  to  prevent 
global  wanning. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  global  warm- 
ing may  occur  due  to  the  buildup  in 
our  atmosphere  of  what  have  become 
greenhouse  gases,  specifically,  carbon 
dioxide,  methane,  chlorofluorocarbons 
or  CPC's,  nitrous  oxides,  ground  level 
ozone,  and  other  trace  gases.  In  re- 
sponse. It  is  imperative  that  the 
United  States  pass  clean  air  legisla- 
tion, phase  out  the  use  of  CPC's,  as 
called  for  in  the  Montreal  Protocol, 
and  take  other  actions  which  will 
reduce  our  own  emissions  of  green- 
house gases. 

However,  unilateral  actions  taken  by 
the  United  States  cannot  solve  the 
problem  of  global  warming.  Almost  80 
percent  of  greenhouse  gas  emissions 
come  from  countries  other  than  the 
United  States,  Including  developing 
countries.  EPA  estimates  that  the  de- 
veloping countries  share  of  green- 
house gas  emissions  could  climb  as 
high  as  60  percent  in  about  the  next 
100  years.  It  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  take  the  lead  in  encour- 
aging the  rest  of  the  world  to  reduce 
greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

President  Bush  has  pledged  to  hold 
a  Global  Envlroimiental  Conference 
during  his  first  term  toward  that  goal. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  cur- 
rently chairs  the  response  strategies 
group  of  the  intergovernmental  panel 
on  climate  change  [IPCCl,  which  was 
created  to  study  the  problem  of  global 
warming.  Our  commitment  to  prevent 
global  warming  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  of  State 
Baker,  in  his  address  to  the  IPCC  in 
late  January,  said  that  nations  should 
start  to  act  now  rather  than  waiting 
untU  all  the  uncertainties  have  been 
resolved.  He  told  the  conference  that 
nations  should  focus  immediately  on 
steps  that  are  known  to  affect  climate 
change  such  as  reducing  CPC  gas 
emissions,  increasing  energy  efficiency 
and  promoting  reforestation.  In  addi- 
tion. Secretary  Baker  said  that  solu- 
tions to  global  warming  should  be  as 
specific  and  cost  efficient  as  possible. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
calls  for  the  Stote  Department  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
framework  for  disseminating  global 
wanning  prevention  information 
which  is  already  available  in  the 
United  States,  but  not  in  other  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  Using  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  as  the  vehicle,  we 
could  collect  Information  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Envi- 


ronmental Protection  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  any  other  appropriate  de- 
partment or  agency,  on  reducing  emis- 
sions of  greenhouse  gases  and  then 
broadcast  them  to  other  countries. 

The  fact  is  that  our  Government 
currently  has  a  wealth  of  material 
which  could  help  many  countries,  in- 
cluding those  In  the  developing  world, 
to  reduce  their  emissions  of  green- 
house gases  without  compromising 
their  economic  goaJs.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Energy  was  able  to 
send  me.  within  only  a  few  hours,  nu- 
merous publications  on  methods  to 
reduce  energy  production  through 
energy  conservation  or  new  advances 
in  energy  efficiency.  By  reducing 
energy  consumption,  developing  coun- 
tries can  decrease  their  emissions  of 
both  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrous  oxide, 
two  of  the  primary  greenhouse  gases, 
without  sacrificing  their  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

In  another  area.  It  was  recently  re- 
ported that  Du  Pont,  the  world's  larg- 
est producer  of  CRC's,  had  developed 
a  gas  to  replace  CFC-12,  the  most 
common  of  the  chloroflourocarbons.  It 
Is  imperative  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  be  Informed  of  such  develop- 
ments so  that  they  can  pursue  strate- 
gies to  eliminate  their  CFC  usage,  as 
outlined  in  the  Montreal  Protocol. 
Furthermore,  through  programming 
on  VGA  and  Woridnet,  the  United 
States  could  promote  the  goals  of  the 
Montreal  Protocol  by  public  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
seeks  to  establish  a  network  similar  to 
a  provision  already  contained  In  H.R. 
1487.  Section  204  of  this  bill  author- 
izes USIA  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
network  for  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion concerning  UJS.  programs  to 
combat  narcotics  and  other  controlled 
substances.  My  amendment  simply  ele- 
vates global  warming  to  a  priority 
status  for  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  would  put  the  Con- 
gress on  record  in  favor  of  making  a 
global  warming  prevention  a  priority. 
It  would  emphasize  our  commitment 
to  disseminating  Information  on 
simple,  practical,  and  readily  available 
solutions  to  global  warming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  providing  the 
world  with  Information  on  how  to  help 
prevent  global  warming,  we  would  be 
making  a  major  contribution  to  the 
world's,  and  America's,  environmental 
future.  In  addition,  by  taking  this 
leadership  role,  the  United  States  may 
be  seen  In  a  more  positive  light  by  the 
world  community,  which  wotild  fur- 
ther enhance  our  national  objectives. 

I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  practical  step  to  prevent 
global  warming. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dtmallt]. 

Mr.  DTMALLT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
identified  a  key  need  which  must  be 
addressed  in  confronting  the  dangers 
that  global  warming  presents  to  our 
people  and  Indeed  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  reviewed  the 
amendment  and  I  find  it  acceptable. 
We  have  no  objection. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Shows].     

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  on  his 
amendment,  which  concerns  global 
warming.  I  think  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  think  of  creative  Ideas 
and  approaches  to  this  problem  and 
developing  an  International  strategy 
for  addressing  It.  There  is  no  question 
It  Is  going  to  require  multinational 
effort  and  the  United  States  should 
take  the  lesMl  on  this  Issue. 

So,  I  think  the  gentleman  In  requir- 
ing the  State  Department  to  come 
back  with  a  report  as  to  how  we  can 
establish  an  information  network  re- 
garding global  warming  is  certainly  a 
right  step  forward. 

I  support  the  gentleman  In  his  ef- 
forts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  SmithI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXHDlIKirT  OmRXD  BT  MR.  KOLBX 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kolbe  Page 
20,  after  line  5,  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tlon: 

8BC  ISS.  REPORT  CONCERNING  MEXICO. 

Not  more  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  concerning  the  relationship 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Mexico. 
Such  report  shall— 

(1)  analyze  potential  changes  in  political, 
cultiu^,  diplomatic  economic,  and  other 
factors  as  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
move  toward  greater  economic  Integration 
and  cooperation: 

(2)  consider  the  feasibility  and  effect  of  a 
three-way  meeting  among  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States  to  discuss  greater  eco- 
nomic integration  and  cooperation;  and 

(3)  analyze  political,  cultural,  diplomatic, 
economic,  and  other  factors  related  to  the 
development  of  an  economically  Integrated 
and  cooperative  border  region  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

(4)  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  resources 
of  the  Department  of  State  which  currently 
addi«ss  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  including  a  projection  of  future 
needs  to  handle  the  increasing  work  load  re- 
quirements resulting  from  the  growing  flow 
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of  goods,  services,  and  people  scroas  the 
Dnlted  States-Mexloin  border. 

Mr.  KOLBE  (during  the  reading). 
Bfr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  today  is  one  I  offer 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  California,  Congressman  Jerry 
Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis  is  at  the  White 
House  attending  a  leadership  lunch- 
eon and  could  not  be  here  to  speak  on 
the  amendment.  But  the  two  of  us 
have  collaborated  on  this,  and  each  of 
us  has  a  part  of  it. 

a  1300 

This  amendment  is  very  simple,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  Mexico  the  importance  both 
from  a  strategic  and  economic  stand- 
point, an  importance  I  think  all  Mem- 
bers will  agree  can  only  increase  over 
time.  This  importance  is  highlighted 
by  the  very  extraordinary  negotiations 
that  are  taking  place  right  now  on 
debt  reduction  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  which  will  set  the  tone  for 
the  entire  debt  problem  of  the  lesser 
developed  countries. 

I  think  our  relationship  with  Mexico 
takes  on  new  significance  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  result  of  the  negotiation  and 
ratification  of  the  United  SUtes- 
Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement.  Many 
people  have  begun  to  look  at  Mexico 
as  the  next  logical  target  for  negotia- 
tions to  further  liberalize  trade  on  a 
bilateral  basis.  Mexico  is  the  third 
largest  trading  partner  of  the  United 
States,  something  that  in  all  of  our 
talk  about  Canada  and  Europe  and 
Japan  we  sometimes  forget. 

Now  I  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
trade  negotiations.  This  amendment 
simply  tries  to  address  the  cultural, 
political,  and  other  issues  that  have  a 
direct  effect  on  efforts  to  liberalize 
trade.  This  amendment  directs  the 
Secretary  to  analyze  and  report  back 
to  Congress  on  the  political,  cultural, 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  other  fac- 
tors that  might  hamper  negotiations 
between  our  two  countries. 

In  addition,  it  asks  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  evaluate  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  current  resources  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  support  the 
diplomatic  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  and  to  make 
a  projection  of  future  needs  to  handle 
increasiiig  work  which  will  result  from 
the  growing  flow  of  goods,  services, 
and  people  across  the  border  between 
our  two  countries. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
the  first  step  to  increase  understand- 


ing and  awareness  within  Congress  of 
the  importance  of  developing  and  en- 
hancing the  very  important  trade,  po- 
litical, and  cultural  relationship  we 
enjoy  with  Mexico.  This  is  a  relation- 
ship I  might  add,  that  will  only  grow 
in  importance,  particularly  as  the  year 
1992  approaches  with  its  changes  for 
Europe.  I  hope  I  will  have  the  support 
of  this  body  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Caltfomia.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amerxlment,  on  which  Mr.  Kolbe  and  I  have 
coilaborated.  asks  for  a  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  ttiat  focuses  on  several  aspects 
of  the  United  States'  relationship  with  Mexico. 

First,  it  directs  our  State  Department  to  ana- 
lyze the  future  "political  landscape "  t)etween 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  as  our  econo- 
mies grow  closer.  This  Includes  an  analysis  of 
Canadian  and  Mexican  sentiment  toward  a 
three-nation  meeting  to  discuss  greater  eco- 
nomic Integration  in  North  America. 

Second,  It  asks  the  State  Department  to 
give  Congress  an  analysis  of  what  an  "eco- 
nomically integrated  and  cooperative  txxder 
region"  twtween  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  woukl  k>ok  like. 

Third,  it  asks  tfie  State  Department  to  urv 
dertake  an  internal  examination  to  evaluate 
tfie  resources  It  now  applies  to  United  States- 
MexKan  relatk^ns  ar>d  protect  what  those 
needs  will  be  in  the  future. 

I  agree  with  my  distir>guished  cotteague 
from  Arizona  that  Mexico's  Importance  in  our 
foreign  policy  will  grow  throughout  the  1990'8 
and  beyornj.  That  Is  why  this  amendment  Is 
offered,  to  give  Congress  anotf>er  tool  for  urv 
derstarxilng  our  southern  neightxx,  so  that  we 
will  be  up  to  this  challenge. 

Trade  has  k}ecome  an  irKxeasingly  impor- 
tant part  of  our  relations  with  MexKO.  As  an 
economic  concern,  It  is  second  only  to  Mexi- 
co's debt  situation,  wtiich  itself  is  now  entering 
a  new  phase. 

There  are  many  good  intentxxis  on  t)oth 
sides  of  tfie  border  concerning  free  trade,  yet 
we  know  that  good  ecorx>mk:s  do  rwt  sell 
themselves.  The  experience  of  alnriost  losing 
the  Canada  free  trade  agreement  to  natunai- 
ist  political  pressures  warns  us  against  com- 
placency in  expanding  our  free  trade  relations 
in  tfiis  fiemisphere. 

Pushing  too  hard  for  a  North-American  free 
trade  accord  may  backfire  at  this  time.  That  is 
wtiy  we  need  a  report  from  our  State  Depart- 
ment giving  Congress  a  dear  view  of  tfie  polit- 
ical landscape  on  this  matter.  With  such  infor- 
mation in  fiand.  we  can  ensure  ttiat  tfie  small, 
but  key,  steps  that  we  take  are  the  right  ones 
for  North  America's  future. 

However,  trade  and  economic  figures  do 
not  tell  tfie  wtiole  story.  Tfie  great  Importance 
and  sensitivity  of  United  States-MexKsn  rela- 
tkxis  demands  that  we  understand  more  tfian 
just  numbers.  We  must  also  understand  tfie 
people,  politKS,  and  perceptions  t>ehind  great- 
er economic  Integratkin  with  our  neigfitx>rs  of 
the  South  and  North. 

Tfie  amendment  also  focuses  on  the 
txxder-region  economy  t>ecause  this  region  al- 
ready acts  as  a  testing  zone  for  tfie  ideas  and 
realities  of  economk:  Integration  between 
Mexkx)  and  tfie  United  States.  If  we  can  un- 
derstand wtiat  makes  tfie  enterprises  of  the 
border  region  succeed,  tfien  perhaps  we  can 


avoid  unnecessary  conflnts  and  hazards  in 
the  future. 

Our  job,  and  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment, Is  to  see  tfiat  the  steps  we  take  In  our 
relations  with  Mexkx>  are  informed  and  intelli- 
gent ones.  We  cannot  afford  to  make  foreign 
pdKy  mistakes  In  this  hemisphere  based  on 
political  naivete  or  misconceptions. 

Because  of  the  rapidly  moving  events  In 
Mexk^an  politics  and  Its  debt  position,  the 
amendment  asks  for  the  report  in  90  days. 
Congress  needs  this  analysis  quickly. 

The  report  must  come  from  tfie  State  De- 
partment because  tfiey  have  the  expertise  to 
analyze  the  political,  cultural,  diplomatic,  and 
economic  factors  involved  in  these  issues. 
This  is  not  merely  a  request  tor  a  report  on 
trade  relations.  Tfie  amendment  calls  for  a 
report  on  the  important  issues  surrounding 
North  American  b-ade  which,  after  all,  matter 
as  much  to  the  people  in  Mexico  and  Canada 
as  do  tfie  ti'ade  numbers. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  We 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
and  we  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMKNDiaarT  oftered  by  mr.  regula 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
{ui  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rbguia:  Page 
6.  after  line  23,  insert  new  paragraph: 

(3)  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
Americ&n  Affairs  through  the  Bureau  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  shall  assume  direct 
and  complete  responsibility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  aU  aspects  of  United  States'  rela- 
tions with.  Including  the  management  of 
United  States'  contributions  to,  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 

Mr.  REOULA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  quite  simple.  Its  goal  is 
to  place  the  full  responsibUity  for  the 
management  of  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
firmly  tmder  the  control  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. 

As  it  presently  operates,  responsibil- 
ity for  the  OAS  is  divided  between  two 
bureaus.  The  Bureau  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  is  supposed  to  assign  policy 
direction  to  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
OAS.  while  the  Office  of  International 
Organizations  is  responsible  for  han- 
dling U.S.  contributions  as  well  as  the 
promotion  of  U.S.  citizens  for  posi- 
tions within  the  organization. 

The  result  is  a  U.S.  mission  which 
feels  it  has  neither  the  full  support  of 
the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
nor  the  Office  of  International  Orga- 
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nlzatlons.  And,  this  division  of  respon- 
sibilities has  severely  impacted  U.S. 
nationals  employed  by  the  OAS.  In 
the  latest  round  of  staff  reductions, 
U.S.  employees  were  disproportionate- 
ly affected,  especially  those  in  policy 
positions.  They  never  felt  that  they 
had  adequate  support  from  either  the 
Office  of  International  Organizations 
or  the  U.S.  mission. 

Moreover,  due  to  our  neglect  or 
maybe  lack  of  foresight,  the  OAS  is 
going  unused  in  helping  to  solve  the 
mjniswl  of  problems  in  the  hemisphere. 
The  resulting  financial  crisis  in  which 
the  OAS  finds  itself  could  possibly 
cripple  it  so  that  it  becomes  less 
usefuL 

I  believe  this  small  but  significant 
change  brought  about  by  this  amend- 
ment wiU  Improve  how  we  use  the 
OAS  and  protect  U.S.  interests  there. 

In  sum,  for  U.S.  policy  to  be  effec- 
tive at  the  organization,  I  believe  all 
functions  related  to  the  OAS  need  to 
reside  in  the  Bureau  having  Latin 
American  expertise.  There  needs  to  be 
one  person  responsible  for  formulating 
policy,  assigning  responsibilities  for 
carrying  out  that  policy,  and  at  the 
same  time  having  aU  the  tools  avail- 
able to  successfully  Implement  that 
policy. 

My  amendment  would  remove  the 
division  of  responsibility,  making  one 
person,  one  Bureau  accoimtable  for 
our  relations  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

The  amendment  has  the  approval  of 
the  committee  chairman  and  vice 
chairman.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  I  certainly  sup- 
port his  amendment.  It  makes  an  im- 
portant point  in  suggesting  consolidat- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  concerns 
to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  since  we  made  a  substan- 
tial contribution  of  $50  million  or 
more,  it  is  necessary.  I  think,  to  pro- 
vide focus  and  oversight  on  our  overall 
direction  so  we  can  strengthen  our 
role  in  the  Organization  Itself. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
offering  this  amendment  and  making 
this  kind  of  recommendation. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  state  to  the  chairman  that  the 
majority  staff  has  reviewed  this 
amendment.  It  is  the  thrust  in  the 
right  direction.  We  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Rkgitla]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 


The  Clerk  will  designate  title  II. 
The  text  of  title  II  Is  as  follows: 
TITLB  It— UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION 
AGENCY 

PART  A— AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS AND  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

SBC  Ml.  AVTHORIZAnON  OF APPROPRtATtONS. 

(a)     AVTHORJZATION     OF    APPROPRUTIONS.— 

The  following  amounts  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  (other  than  for  the  Voice  of 
America)  to  carry  out  international  infor- 
mation, educational,  cultural,  and  exchange 
programs  under  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961,  Reorganization  Plan 
Number  2  of  1977,  and  other  purposes  au- 
thorized &»  low; 

(1)  Salaries  and  expenses.— For  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $462,510,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1990  and  $481,010,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1991. 

(2J  Educational  and  cultural  exchanqe 
PRoaRAMS.—For  "Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Programs",  $153,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1990  and  $159,120,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(3)  Television  and  rtLH  service.— For  "Tel- 
evision and  Film  Service",  $31,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1990  and  $32,240,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(4)  National  endowment  for  democracy.— 
For  "National  Endowment  for  Democracy" 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991. 

(5)  Center  for  cultural  and  technical 
interchanqe  between  east  and  west.— For 
"Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change between  East  and  West",  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  $20,800,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1991. 

<b)  Allocation  of  Funds.— Of  the  amounts 
authorized  to  6€  appropriated  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a),  $150,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1990  and  $156,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1991  shall  be  available  only  for  the  training 
at  the  University  of  Maine  and  in  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  of  media  person- 
nel from  developing  French-speaking  coun- 
tries. The  Voice  of  America  International 
Broadcast  Training  Center  shall  administer 
such  training  program.  The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchanges  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  center  such  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  facilitation  of  such  pro- 
gram. 

SEC  t»t  VSIA  POSTS  AND  PERSONNEL  OVERSEAS 

Section  204  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  FUcal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Law  100-204)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'SEC  1$4.  VSIA  POSTS  AND  PERSONNEL  OVERSEAS 

"(a)  Operation  of  Posts.— Except  as  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  no  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
shaU  be  available  to  pay  any  expense  related 
to  the  closing  or  downgrading  through  re- 
ductions in  staff  or  operations  of  a  United 
States  Information  Agency  post  abroad. 

"(b)   CONORESSIONAL   NOTIFICATION.— EXCCPt 

as  provided  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  a 
United  States  Information  Agency  post 
abroad  may  be  closed  or  downgraded 
through  reductions  in  staff  or  operations 
only  if  not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  a  pro- 
posed closing  or  downgrading,  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
prepares  and  submits  a  report  of  such  pro- 
posed action,  together  toith  any  justifica- 
tions, to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives. 

"(c)  Exceptions.— The  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b),  shall  ru>t  apply  unth  respect  to 
any  post  closed  or  downgraded  through  re- 
ductions in  staff  or  operations— 

"(1)  because  of  a  break  or  doumi/rading  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  in  which  the  post  is 
located;  or 

"(2)  because  there  is  a  real  and  present 
threat  to  United  States  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular personnel  in  the  city  where  the  post  is 
located  and  a  travel  advisory  loaming 
against  American  travel  to  that  city  has 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  State. 

"(d)  Sequestration.— In  the  case  that  a  se- 
questration order  is  issued  pursuant  to  Part 
C  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901  et 
seq.;  Public  Law  99-177),  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  may,  as 
part  of  an  agencywide  austerity  proposal, 
submit  a  report  proposing  a  list  of  United 
States  Information  Agency  posts  abroad  to 
be  downgraded  or  closed  in  order  to  comply 
vnth  the  sequestration  order,  together  u>ith  a 
justification  for  the  inclusion  of  each  post 
on  such  list  Such  report  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  atUL 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. ". 

SBC  Mt  CHANGBS  in  ADMINISTRATIVB  AVTHORI- 
TIBS 

Section  810  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(22  U.S.C.  1475e)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'SEC  »lt.  V8B  OF  certain  FEES  AND  PA  VMENn 

"Notwithstanding  section  3302  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  law  or  lim- 
itation of  authority,  all  payments  received 
by  or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  from  or  in  connection  with 
English-teaching  and  library  services. 
Agency-produced  publications,  and  motion 
picture  and  television  programs  produced  or 
conducted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Agency 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  or  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  may  be  credited  to  the  appropri- 
ate appropriation  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  to  such  extent  as  may  be 
provided  in  advance  in  an  appropriation 
Act". 

SEC  2M.  VSIA  NETWORK  FOR  DISSEMINATION  OF  IN- 
FORMATION CONCERNING  UNITED 
STATES  PROGRAMS  TO  COMBAT  NAR- 
COTICS AND  OTHER  CONTROLLED  SUB- 
STANCES 

The  United  States  Information  Agency 
shall  establish  and  maintain  an  interna- 
tional narcotics  information  network  The 
network  shall  disseminate  prompt,  accurate, 
and  comprehensive  information  to  foreign 
governments  concerning  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Government— 

(1)  to  eliminate  the  illicit  production,  traf- 
ficking, arui  abuse  of  narcotic  and  psycho- 
tropic drugs  and  other  controlled  substances 
within  the  United  States;  and 

(2>  to  promote  drug  prevention  and  reha- 
bilitation in  the  United  States. 

SBC  us.  DISSEMINATION  IN  TBE  UNITED  STA  TBS  OF 
MATKRIAL  PREPARED  FOR  DISSEMINA- 
TION ABROAD 

Section  501  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(22  U.S.C.  1461)  is  amended— 
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tl)  in  tKe  tecond  tentence  6y  Mtrikino 
"Anw"  and  inaerting  "Sutiiect  to  tubtection 
nn.  ann": 

12)  by  inaerting  "la)"  after  "SOI. ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  ajttr  ntteectton  (a)  (at  da- 
ignated  in  paragraph  (2))  the  fbOoving  new 
nbeection: 

"(h)  Motion  picture*,  JUmt,  and  other  nta- 
terial  prepared  for  diuemination  abroad 
ahaU  te  available  for  uae  in  the  United 
State*  12  wear*  after  the  initial  di»»etnina- 
Uon  of  ntch  material  outtide  the  United 
State*,  or  in  the  ca*e  of  material  not  di*- 
tenUnated  ainoad,  12  pear*  after  the  prepa- 
ration of  »yeh  materioL  The  Archivist  of  the 
United  State*  thaU  be  the  official  cuttodian 
of  material  made  available  under  thi*  tub- 
aection.  The  Arehiviat  of  the  United  State* 
ahaU  iaaue  nece**arw  regulation*  to  enaure 
MmU  peraon*  aeeking  releaae  in  the  United 
Statea  of  motion  picture*,  film*  and  other 
material  made  available  under  thi*  tubaec- 
Uon  have  secured  neoeeaam  United  Statea 
righta  and  lieenaea.  Coat*  aaaociated  with 
making  maater  copie*  of  any  tuch  material 
ahaO  be  paid  by  the  peraon  aeeking  domeatic 
releaae  of  *u^  materitU.  The  National  Ar- 
ehivea  and  Record*  Admini*tration  may 
cAarve  fee*  for  copie*  made  under  thia  aub- 
aection  in  accordance  toith  *ection  2110fe) 
Of  title  44.  United  Statea  Code.  Feea  collected 
bv  the  National  ArAivea  and  Recorda  Ad- 
wtiniatration  under  thia  tubaection  ahatl  be 
paid  into,  adminielered,  and  expended  aa 
part  of  the  National  Archivea  Truat  Fund. ". 
»c  m.  unAL  or  umrrATwn  on  PAsam  no- 

SMAMS  fOK  WOUOMKT. 

Section  209  of  the  Foreign  ReUMoru  Au- 
thorUatUm  Act.  Fiacal  Year*  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Late  100-204)  U  amended  by  striking 
aubaection  (e). 
ate.  an.  laarAtton  on  woujum  rvrmno. 

Of  the  funda  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  United  Statea  Information 
Agency  for  fiacal  year  1990.  not  more  than 
$12,009,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
Wortdnet 

JVC  Ml  VNma  gTAiws  Aonaoar  commaaioN  ok 
nmuc  omouAcr. 

(a)  UtaiXD  Statb  Advisory  Coiaassmti  on 
Pvmuc  DiruutACY.— Section  904  of  the 
United  Statea  Information  and  Education 
Xxehange  Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1409)  U 
amended  to  read  aaftiUotoa: 
tMC  aat.  vmwD  stAns  ADvnomr  commasioff 
on  nauc  omonACY. 

"(a)  tsTABLaaMENT.— There  i*  e*tabli*hed 
an  adviaory  eommiaaion  to  be  known  as  the 
United  Statea  Adviaory  Commi**ion  on 
PubUc  Diplomacy.  The  Commi*aion  ahall 
eonai*t  of  *even  memt)er*  appointed  by  the 
Preaident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
aent  of  the  Senate.  The  member*  of  the  Com- 
miaaion  ahaU  repreaent  the  public  intereat 
and  *hall  be  seleeled  from  a  cro**  section  of 
educational,  communication*,  cultural.  *ei- 
enti/%c  technical,  public  eervice.  labor,  and 
buaineaa  and  prafeaaional  background*.  Not 
more  than  four  menUtera  shall  be  from  any 
one  poUtleal  party.  The  term  of  each 
member  ahaU  be  three  year*,  except  that  of 
the  original  aeven  appointment*,  two  shall 
be  for  a  term  of  one  year  and  two  shall  be  for 
a  term  of  two  year*.  Any  member  appointed 
tofiUa  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  far  which  a  predeceaaor 
waa  appointed  ahatt  lie  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  *ueh  term.  Upon  the  expiration 
Of  a  member^  term  of  office,  tuch  member 
may  continue  to  terve  untU  a  *ucce*aor  ia 
appointed  and  haa  qualified.  The  Preaident 
ahaU  deaignate  a  member  to  dtair  the  Com- 
wiiaaion. 


"(b)  Staff.— The  Commiaaion  *hall  have  a 
*tatf  director  who  sliaU  be  appointed  by  the 
(^tairperaon  of  the  Commission.  Subject  to 
such  rules  and  regulation*  as  may  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Oimmiasion.  the  chairperson  of 
the  Commiaaion  may— 

"(1)  appoint  such  additioruU  personnel  for 
the  staff  of  the  Commission  as  the  chairper- 
son conaider*  neceuary;  and 

"(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
aervice*  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  aection  3109(b)  of  titU  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  eguivaient  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  grade  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  S332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  Dunta  akd  REapossiBajTJMa.—The 
Commiaaion  ahall  formulate  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Preaident  policie*  and  programs  to 
carry  out  the  functions  vested  in  the  Direc- 
tor or  the  Agency,  and  shall  appraise  the  ef- 
fectivene**  of  policies  and  programs  of  the 
Agency.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Congre**.  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Director  annual  report*  on 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  by  the 
Agency,  including  appraisals,  where  feasi- 
ble, as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  sevenii  pro- 
gram*. The  Commi*aion  shall  also  include 
in  such  reports  such  recommendations  as 
shall  have  been  made  by  the  (Commission  to 
the  Director  for  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
the  Agency,  and  the  action  taken  to  carry 
out  such  recommendations.  The  (Commis- 
sion may  also  submit  such  other  reports  to 
the  Congreaa  a*  it  conaider*  appropriate, 
and  Aall  make  report*  to  the  public  in  the 
United  State*  and  abroad  to  develop  a  better 
underttanding  of  and  support  for  the  pro- 
gram* conducted  by  the  Agency.  The  OTtn- 
mi*tion'»  reports  to  the  Congre**  *hall  in- 
clude aaaeaament*  of  the  degree  to  xohich  the 
adiblariy  integrity  and  nonpolitical  charac- 
ter of  the  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
activittea  vetted  in  the  Director  have  been 
maintained,  and  assesaments  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  foreign  scholar*  and  government* 
regarding  such  acHvitie*. 

"(d)  LnaTATJOH  ON  Authority.— TTie  Com- 
mission shall  have  no  authority  with  respect 
to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarshijts  or  the 
United  States  National  CCommission  for 
UNESCO. " 

(b)  CotrrmuxD  Sxrvkm  of  MxtaxRa  of 
ConMBStOM.— Member*  of  the  United  State* 
Adviaory  (^immiaaion  on  Pul>lic  Diplomacy 
a*  in  exi*tence  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendment  rnade  by  sulisec- 
tion  (a)  shall  continue  to  terve  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  to  which  each  tuch 
member  wot  appointed. 

lc>     Effecttvk     Date.— The     amendment 
made  by  tubtection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
a*a  laa.  smnso  of  congmmss  concemning  tbk 
mmraMMY  ptuowaair  ntoaun 

It  ia  the  sense  of  the  Congreaa  that  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  should 
review  the  Humphrey  Fellowship  Program 
and  consider  the  feasibility  of  broadening 
the  placement  of  fellows  under  such  program 
to  the  proceaaea  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  in  Waahittifton.  District  of  Columbia, 
the  United  States  Congress,  and  State  and 
local  governmental  processes. 
SMC  tit.  MKFOOT  TO  COMGUISS  COMCUtNlNG  XX- 

mmnvMta  fok  woMuwrr. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  which  contairu  a 
detailed  explanation  of  proapective  expendi- 
tureafoT  Woridnet  for  fiacal  year  1990. 


aSC  til.  GENtMAL  ACCOVNTmS  OPFKE  SWDY  OF 
TBE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DE- 
MOCKACY. 

(a)  Study  of  NED.— The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  operations  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy.  Such  study  ahall 
evaluate— 

(1)  the  program*  and  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy; 

(2)  the  effectiveness  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  in  fulfUling  its 
goal*;  and 

(3)  the  management  structure  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  on  assessment  of  the  present  composi- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors;  and 

(B)  the  capability  and  effectiveness  of  the 
board  in  protHding  objective  oversight  of  the 
programs  and  operations  of  the  National 
Endoumtent  for  Democracy. 

(b)  Report  to  CoNORSss.-Not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  prepare  and  sulmit  a 
report  of  the  findings  of  tuch  study  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Hou*e 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

PART  B-TELEVISION  BROADCASTING  TO 
CUBA 

SEC.  tXI.  SBOKT  TITLE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  a*  the  "Televiaion 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act". 

SEC  Itt  FINDINGS  AND  PVKPOSSS. 

The  Congreu  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  right  of  Oie  people  of  Cuba  to 
seek,  receive,  and  impart  information  and 
ideas  through  any  media  and  regardleaa  of 
frontier*,  in  accordance  xoith  article  19  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 

(2)  consonant  with  this  policy,  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  may  be  effective  in 
furthering  the  open  communication  of  accu- 
rate information  and  ideas  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  and,  in  particular,  information  about 
Cuba; 

(3)  television  l>roadcasting  to  Otba,  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
broad  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  in  accordance  with  high  professional 
standards,  would  be  in  the  national  interest; 
and 

(4)  the  Voice  of  America's  Radio  Marti 
program  already  broadcasts  to  Cuba  infor- 
mation that  represents  America,  not  any 
single  segment  of  American  society,  and  in- 
clude* a  balanced  and  comprehensive  pro- 
jection of  significant  American  thought  and 
institutioru.  but  there  is  a  need  for  televi- 
sion broadcasts  to  Cuba  which  provide 
news,  commentary,  and  other  information 
about  events  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  freedom  in  Cuba. 

SEC  at  niEVlSION  BkOADCASTING  TO  CUBA. 

(a)  Television  Broadcastwo  to  CvaA.—In 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  222  and  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tion of  section  SOI  of  the  United  Statet  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.S.C.  1461)  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
semination in  the  United  States  of  informa- 
tion prepared  for  dissemination  abrxxid  to 
the  extent  such  dissemination  is  inadvert- 
ent, the  United  States  Information  Agency 
(hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"Agency")  shall  provide  for  the  open  com- 
munication of  information  and  ideas 
throui^  the  use  of  televiaion  broadcasting  to 
Cuba.  Television  broadcasting  to  Cuba  shall 
serve  cu  a  consistently  ratable  and  authori- 
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tative   source  of  accurate,   obiecHve,    and 
comprehensive  news. 

(b)  Voice  or  America  Standards.— Televi- 
sion broadcasting  to  Cuba  under  this  part 
shall  be  in  accordance  loith  all  Voice  of 
America  standards  to  ensure  the  broadcast 
of  programs  which  are  obiective,  accurate, 
balanced,  and  which  present  a  variety  of 
views. 

(c)  USIA  TsLEVJsiOM  Marti.— Any  program 
of  United  States  Oovemment  television 
brx>adcasta  to  Cuba  authori2ed  by  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  designated  "USIA  Television 
Marti  Program". 

<d)  Spectrum  Allocation.— 

(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  notwith- 
standing subchapter  2,  chapter  5,  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  provision  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  have  the 
authority  to  allocate  by  order  the  spectrum 
it  determines  to  be  the  most  practicable  and 
efficient  to  further  the  national  interests  ex- 
pressed by  this  Act,  which  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  shall  avoid  interference  toith 
any  domestic  television  broadcasting. 

(2)  Such  spectrum  shall  be  assigned  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  305  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  of  1934. 

(e)  Interference  Wrm  Domestic  Televi- 
sion BROADCASTrNO.— Broadcasting  by  the 
Service  shall  be  conducted  in  svch  a  manner 
as  to  avoid  interference,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  with  any  domestic  television 
broadcasting. 

(f)  USIA  AvTHORiTY.—The  Agency  may 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  by  means 
of  grants,  leases,  or  contracts  (siUiject  to  the 
availattility  of  appropriations),  or  such 
other  mearu  as  the  Agency  determines  wiU 
be  most  effective. 
SEC    m.    TELEVISION   MARTI   SERVICE   OF   THE 

VNITSD         STATES         INFORMATION 
AGENCY. 

(a)  Television  Marti  Service.— The  Direc- 
tor of  the  UniUd  States  Injormation  Agency 
shaU  establish  loithin  the  Agency  a  Televi- 
sion Marti  Service.  The  Service  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  aU  television  broadcasU  to 
Cuba  authorized  by  section  223.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
Oiall  appoint  a  head  of  the  Service  who  shall 
report  direcUy  to  the  Director.  The  head  of 
the  Service  shall  employ  such  staff  as  the 
head  of  the  Service  may  need  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  Service.  The  Service  shall  be 
administered  separately  from  other  televi- 
sion functions  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

ib)  Use  or  Sxisttno  Facilities  or  the 
USIA.— To  assure  consistency  of  presenta- 
tion and  efficiency  of  operations  in  con- 
ducting  the  activities  authorized  under  thU 
part,  the  Service  shall  make  maximum  feasi- 
ble utilization  of  Agency  facilities  and  man- 
agement support,  ii%cluding  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica: Radio  Marti  program.  Voice  of  America, 
and  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
Television  Service. 

SEC  IZi.  amendments  to  the  RADIO  BROADCAST- 
ING TO  CUBA  ACT. 

(a)  Advisory  Board  for  Cuba  Broadcast- 
ma  —Section  S  of  the  Radio  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba  Act  (22  U.S.C.  146Sc)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "advisory  board  for  CUBA  BROADCAST- 
INO"' 

(2)  by  amending  subsections  (a)  and  <b>  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  is  established  within  the  Office 
of  the  President  the  Advisory  Board  for 
Cuba  Broadcasting  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Board').  The  Board  shaU 
consist  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the 


President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  SenaU,  of  whom  not  more  than 
five  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  chairper- 
son. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  review  the  effective- 
ness of  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
Act  and  the  Television  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba  Act  and  shaU  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Director  and  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Broadcasting  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  as  it  may 
consider  necessary.  "; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  The  head  of  the  Cuba  Service  and  the 
head  of  the  Television  Marti  Service  shall 
serve,  ex  officio,  as  members  of  the  Board. "; 
and 

(4)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  by 
striking  "The  ex  officio  member"  and  insert- 
ing "The  ex  officio  members". 

(b)  References.— A  reference  in  any  provi- 
sion of  law  to  the  "Advisory  Board  for 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba"  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Advisory 
Board  for  Cuba  Broadcasting". 

(c)  Continued  Service  or  Members  or 
Board.— Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  for 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  as  in  existence 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shaU 
continue  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  to  which  each  such  member  v>as  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
for  Cuba  Broadcasting. 

(d)  Waiver.— Section  3  of  the  Radio  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1465a)  w 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting 
before  the  comma  "and  notvrithstanding  the 
limitation  of  section  501  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
semination in  the  United  States  of  informa- 
tion prepared  for  dissemination  abroad  to 
the  extent  such  dissemination  is  inadvert- 
ent". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

SEC  at  assistance  from  other  government 

AGENCIES. 

In  order  to  assist  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  may  sell,  loan, 
lease,  or  grant  property  (including  interests 
therein)  and  may  perform  administrative 
and  technical  support  and  services  at  the  re- 
guest  of  the  Agency. 
SEC  U7.  FACILITY  COMPENSATION. 

(a)  Claims  Aoainst  Cuba.— It  is  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  StaU 
should  seek  prompt  and  full  settlement  of 
United  States  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  arising  from  Cuban  interfer- 
ence XDith  television  and  radio  broadcasting 
in  the  United  States.  Pending  the  settlement 
of  these  claims,  it  is  appropriate  to  provide 
some  interim  assistance  to  the  United  States 
broadcasters  who  are  adversely  affected  by 
Cuban  television  and  radio  interference  and 
who  seek  to  assert  their  nght  to  measures  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  such  interference. 

(b)  Payments  to  United  States  Television 
Broadcasters.— The  Agency  may  make  pay- 
ments to  the  United  States  television  and 
radio  broadcasting  station  licensees  upon 
their  application  for  expenses  which  they 
have  incurred  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of 
this  Act  in  mitigating,  pursuant  to  special 
temporary  authority  from  the  Federal  Com- 


munications Commission,  the  effects  of  ac- 
tivities by  the  Government  of  CSiba  which 
directly  interfere  with  the  transmission  or 
reception  of  broadcasts  by  such  licensees. 
Such  expenses  shall  be  limited  to  the  costs  of 
equipment  replaced  (less  depreciation)  and 
associated  technical  and  engineering  costs. 

(c)  REOULATioNS.—The  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  shall  issue  such  regula- 
tions and  establish  such  procedures  for  car- 
rying out  this  section  as  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  finds  appropriate. 
Such  regtdations  shall  be  issued  no  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  United  States  Information  Agency 
$5,000,000  for  use  in  compensating  United 
States  television  and  radio  broadcasting  li- 
censees pursuant  to  this  sectUm.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  are  author- 
ized to  be  available  until  expended. 

(e)  Limitation  on  Availability  of  Funds.— 
Funds  appropriated  for  implementation  of 
this  section  shall  be  available  for  a  period  of 
no  more  than  4  years  following  the  initial 
broadcast  occurring  as  a  result  of  programs 
described  in  this  part 

(f)  Task  Force.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  establish  a 
task  force  to  analyze  the  level  of  interference 
from  the  operation  of  Cuban  television  and 
radio  stations  experienced  by  broadcasters 
in  the  United  Stales  and  to  seek  a  practical 
political  and  technical  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

(g)  Eftecttve  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1, 1989. 

SEC  SIS.  AVTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— In 
addition  to  amounts  under  section  201, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
$16,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$16,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  for  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part 

(b)  Limitation.— 

(J)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  no  funds  oi»- 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  obligated  or  expended  unless 
the  President  determines  and  notifies  the 
Congress  that  the  test  of  television  broad- 
casting to  Cuba  (as  authorized  by  title  V  of 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1989  (Public  Law  100- 
459))  has  demonstrated  television  broadcast- 
irig  to  Cuba  to  be  feasible. 

(2)  Not  less  than  30  days  before  the  Presi- 
dent makes  the  determination  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  President  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  which  includes  the 
findings  of  the  test  of  television  broadcast- 
ing  to  Cuba. 

(c)  AVAOABILITY.-Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  be  made 
available  until  expended. 

AMBnamrt  optsiikd  by  mr.  karjorski 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kahjorski: 
Page  41.  [Title  II,  Part  A.  Sec.  201(aX4)J. 
strike  lines  2-4,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"For  'National  Endowment  for  Democra- 
cy' $15,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$15,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991." 

Mr.  KANJORSKI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unsuiimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
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sidered  u  read  and  printed  In  the 
RacoRD. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  lii.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  reduces  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  from  the  $25  million  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  to  the  cur- 
rent level  of  $15.8  million.  This  is  also 
the  funding  level  requested  by  the 
President. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  have  testified 
that  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy needs  greater  congressional 
overdght.  In  this  context.  I  am 
pleased  that  our  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, has  already  begun  reviewing 
this  program.  I  particularly  want  to 
coounend  the  gentleman  for  including 
language  in  this  authorization  calling 
for  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
study  the  operations,  efficiency,  and 
management  of  the  endowment. 

Nevertheless,  I  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned that  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy 
have  not  yet  been  adequately  reviewed 
to  allow  us  to  say  with  any  certainty 
that  the  taxpayer's  dollar  Is  being 
spent  prudently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  these  days  of  severe 
budgetary  constraints,  we  must  make 
some  difficult  choices.  In  this  Instance, 
I  believe  it  simply  makes  sense  to  hold 
funding  levels  at  the  President's  re- 
quest, and  at  the  level  previously  au- 
thorized. The  need  for  a  58-percent  in- 
crease to  this  program  has  not  been 
adequately  demonstrated.  If  anything, 
it  would  be  my  inclination  to  cut  last 
year's  authorization  by  58  percent, 
rather  than  increase  it. 

Nevertheless,  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  OAO's  study.  I  am  willing  to 
give  this  program  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  keep  it  at  last  year's  level 
and  support  the  President's  funding 
request.  If  OAO's  study  finds  that  to 
be  a  successful  program  and  in  need  of 
additional  funding,  we  can  address 
that  need  next  year.  Frankly,  I  doubt 
that  this  will  be  GAO's  conclusion. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  by  supporting 
this  amendment  to  hold  the  line  on 
funding  for  the  National  EIndowment 
for  Democracy. 

D  1310 

B^.  SNOWE.  li£r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment.  This 
was  an  effort  that  I  also  supported  in 
committee  to  retain  existing  levels,  al- 
though we  did  agree  with  the  chair- 
man's mark  to  increase  the  request  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 


racy to  $20  million,  up  from  the  ad- 
ministration's request  of  $15.9  million. 

However,  the  committee  then  made 
an  additional  increase  In  the  National 
Endowment,  which  brought  the  over- 
all authorization  level  up  to  $25  mil- 
lion. As  much  as  I  support  the  goals 
and  the  objectives  of  the  program,  I 
think  given  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
provide  for  so  many  increases  across 
the  board  in  all  the  foreign  affairs 
agencies,  we  had  to  hold  to  current 
services  levels,  and  that  is  why  I 
oppose  the  overall  increase. 

So  I  am  going  to  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  because  I  think 
that  is  the  only  way  we  can  go  given 
all  the  other  increases  in  this  legisla- 
tion, which  represents  a  15-percent  in- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1989  figures. 

In  additional  to  that,  I  did  offer  lan- 
guage in  the  subcommittee  requesting 
a  General  Accounting  Office  study  on 
the  goals  and  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  and  to  assess  the 
results  and  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram itself.  I  think  we  need  to  have  an  . 
overall  review  and  evaluation  so  that 
we  can  decide  how  much  we  should 
provide  in  this  program  in  the  future. 
Certainly  I  think  that  objective  eval- 
uation would  dictate  the  future  course 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine 
[Ms.  Shows]  for  her  support. 

lix.  GIUiffAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kahjor- 
SKil  and  in  support  of  the  decision  to 
allocate  $25  million  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991. 

Since  1983,  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  has  diligently  worked 
to  strengthen  democratic  values  and 
institutions  throughout  the  world. 
Through  its  support  of  trade  unions, 
business  associations,  and  political 
parties,  many  notable  Institutions  of 
democratic  pluralism  have  received 
significant  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  limited  re- 
sources, during  the  last  5  years  NED 
has  made  a  difference  In  such  diverse 
regions  of  the  world  as  Afghanistan, 
where  the  Cultural  Council  of  the 
Afghan  Resistance  has  undertaken  a 
massive  education  and  publications 
program  which  encourages  Afghans  to 
consider  specific  issues  that  will  affect 
the  political  future  of  their  country. 
In  Hungary.  NED  provides  support  for 
democratic  institutions  through  the 
Institute  for  Democracy  in  Elastem 
Europe.  The  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  has,  in  fact,  done  so  much 
good  in  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
China.  Cuba,  Guatamala.  and  in  so 
many  places  that  all  of  its  good  works 
cannot  be  enumerated  in  the  brief 
time  allotted  to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  are  closely 
examining  appropriate  areas  where  we 
can  make  budget  cuts  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  However, 
the  work  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  is  far  too  important  to 
reduce  its  funding  during  the  next  2 
fiscal  years  in  the  interests  of 
strengthening  democratic  values  and 
institutions  throughout  the  world. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  Kanjorskl 
amendment. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jield. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilman]  for  his  studies, 
and  I  think  the  end  result  of  what  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
does  is  laudable.  But  I  think.  No.  1, 
those  services  probably  could  be  per- 
formed by  other  entities.  But,  No.  2, 
how  can  we  possibly  justify  the  fact 
that  this  Congress  selects  the  Republi- 
can Party,  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
APL-CIO  and  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce to  take  $25  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  disperse  it  at  their 
will?  How  can  we  Justify  that? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  point, 
which  was  the  thrust  of  his  argxunents 
in  favor  of  his  amendment,  I  must 
remind  the  Members  of  the  body  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  in  U.S.  taxpayer  money  goes  in 
our  foreign  assistance  and  develop- 
ment assistance  program  to  private  or- 
ganizations that  have  contracted  with 
the  U.S.  Government  to  perform  spe- 
cific development  assistance  tasks. 

The  notion  that  private  organiza- 
tions or  nonpublic  organizations  are 
promoting  goals  that  we  have  decided 
from  a  congressional  point  of  view  are 
critical  for  our  country's  status  is.  I 
think,  first  of  all.  clearly  within  the 
precedents  that  have  been  established 
for  much  larger  sums  of  money  for 
many,  many  years. 

Second,  the  argimient,  I  think, 
should  be  turned  around.  These  kinds 
of  programs  done  by  these  organiza- 
tions are  programs  that  can  be  done  in 
furtherance  of  democratic  institutions 
and  principles  which  our  Govern- 
ment's diplomats  are  sometimes  not 
able  to  carry  out.  They  do  not  have 
the  flexibility,  because  they  are  offi- 
cially representing  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, to  do  the  kinds  of  things  these 
people  working  on  a  private  basis  can 
do  in  furtherance  of  democratic  ideals 
that  I  am  sure  we  all  share. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  gentleman  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  dealing  here  with  the  Republi- 
can Party,  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce?  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
we  are  allocating  and  directing  con- 
tracts to  partisan  groups  In  this  coun- 
try to  disburse  funds? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman.  I  ask.  what 
better  organizations  than  our  trade 
unions  could  we  want  to  espouse  the 
free  trade  and  free  labor  movement  in 
other  countries?  What  better  organiza- 
tions than  our  two  major  political  par- 
ties would  we  want  to  espouse  demo- 
cratic principles  and  the  principles  of 
political  freedom  In  other  lands? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  one 
better  reason  I  can  give  is  that  this  al- 
location of  money  represents  about  50 
percent  of  the  funding  of  the  commit- 
tees of  this  House.  I  sit  on  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  and  because  of  the 
failure  to  have  the  fiinds  to  adequate- 
ly Investigate  and  oversight  the  SdcL's 
over  the  last  3  years,  this  means  that 
we  are  going  to  spend  over  $100  billion 

in  losses.  .      .    w     , 

So  I  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  al- 
locating this  type  of  money— and  I 
think  it  is  for  a  good  cause— why  do  we 
not  start  aUocating  this  money  so  we 
can  save  money  for  the  American  tax- 
payers right  here  at  home?  And,  No.  2, 
we  should  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
political  pwties.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
worse  precedent  than  starting  to  say 
that  there  are  special  parties  in  Amer- 
ica that  have  a  right  to  allocate  Amer- 
ica taxpayers'  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoi*  [Mr. 
OiuCAif]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  OnJiAW 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania 
tBflr.  Kahjorski]  to  review  the  Rkobs 
at  the  time  we  initially  debated  this 
issue  at  length  in  creating  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy  in  1983. 
It  was  pointed  out  then  that  this  dis- 
tribution of  f imdlng  would  have  a  far 
more  beneficial  effect  than  having  the 
State  Department,  for  example,  dole  it 
out  In  various  areas:  that  we  were  uti- 
lizing people  who  are  most  knowledge- 
able in  various  areas,  in  labor  and  in 
politics,  in  a  people-to-people  type  of 
program. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  it  was  craft- 
ed In  that  manner.  The  NED  Program 
has  been  doing  an  outstanding  Job  In 
so  many  nations  that  I  do  not  think 
we  can  question  its  objectivity  and  its 
success.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  NED. 


Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  authorization  level  before 
us  in  the  bill  presented  by  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Califomia 
[Mr.  DtmallyI. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  rea- 
sons. I  think,  to  reject  this  amend- 
ment, and  the  pity  is  that  we  are  not 
able,  because  of  the  difficult  times  we 
are  in  fiscally,  to  do  more  In  this  area. 
In  responding  initially  to  a  couple  of 
the  points  that  have  been  made,  these 
are  funds  that  are  appropriated  to  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  and  are  then 
dispersed  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  and  then  to  certain  in- 
stitutes, an  institute  affiliated  with 
but  separate  and  independent  from 
the  Democratic  Party,  with  the  same 
situation  with  the  Republican  Party, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
AFL-CIO. 

We  have  precedents  for  this  around 
the  world  at  sums  10  times  the  sum  we 
are  talking  about  now,  in  terms  of 
what  the  West  Oermans  do,  what  the 
Japanese  do,  and  what  other  demo- 
cratic countries  do.  The  idea  Is  to  take 
the  fimdamental  philosophical,  insti- 
tutional framework  that  binds  us  all 
from  left  to  right,  from  Democrats  to 
Republicans  in  this  country,  and  to 
promote  this  as  a  whole  In  institutions 
around  the  world.  It  is  something  that 
has  been  replicated  and  exceeded  by  a 
number  of  other  democratic  countries 
around  the  world. 

When  we  look  at  what  has  been 
done  with  this  money,  it  is  a  small 
amount  of  money  compared  to  the 
$4.9  billion  we  are  talking  about  for 
the  entire  State  Department  bill.  It  is 
a  very  small  amount  of  money  when 
we  look  at  what  happened  in  Chile.  In 
October  1988,  a  plebiscite  opened  the 
way  for  a  peaceful  transition  to  de- 
mocracy. 

The  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy and  its  core  grantees  played  a 
critical  role  in  this  momentous  event. 
They  encouraged  voter  participation. 
They  had  programs  for  lecture-related 
activities,  of  democratic  workers'  orga- 
nizations, and  promarket  business 
groups.  NED  played  a  very  valuable 
role,  and  we  will  hear  more  about  that 
from  other  speakers,  in  bringing  many 
Chileans  Into  the  democratic  process. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  NED  and 
with  the  assistance  of  members  like 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lagomahsiiio],  the 
country  of  Panama  will  be  holding 
elections.  NED  is  working  to  make 
sure  the  groundwork  for  those  elec- 
tions will  be  laid  so  they  will  be  free 
and  fair  elections. 

In  the  Philippines,  they  are  to  be 
commended  not  only  for  the  role  they 
played  in  the  national  election  several 
years  ago  which  resulted  in  the  elec- 


tion of  the  Aquino  government  but  for 
the  work  they  are  doing  now  with  the 
challenges  that  are  coming  in  the 
Philippines  both  from  the  far  left  and 
the  far  right.  NED  Is  working  closely 
with  trade  unionists,  business  leaders, 
and  other  groups. 

We  are  getting  a  tremendous  bang 
for  our  buck  there.  When  we  first  cre- 
ated NED,  we  appropriated  $18  million 
for  the  first  6  months  on  top  of  the 
$36  million  annual  appropriation  In 
the  bill.  Because  of  all  the  different 
fiscal  problems  we  have  had,  we  have 
moved  these  funds  back  to  the  level  of 
$15  million.  They  have  not  been  In- 
creased significantly  In  4  years.  They 
are  way  below  the  original  contemplat- 
ed levels  of  appropriations. 

This  increase  will  not  even  bring  us 
back  to  what  was  Intended  in  1984.  It 
is  a  very  small  amoimt  of  money  for  a 
very  important  and  a  very  valuable 
purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  organization  and 
Its  grantees  are  doing  some  great  work 
around  the  world,  and  I  think  we 
should  support  it. 
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Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Califomia 
[Mr.  Bermah]  that  from  his  report 
card  it  would  seem  to  me  that  all  the 
successes  in  foreign  policy  in  the  last 
several  years  are  attributable  to  this 
association.  If  in  fact  they  are,  I  sug- 
gest we  cut  the  CIA  and  the  other 
areas  of  the  State  Department. 

All  I  am  sajing  Is  that  before  we  In- 
crease 58  percent  spending  In  one  little 
area  that  Is  not  directly  controlled  or 
overslghted  by  this  Government,  I 
think  we  ought  to  take  the  time  to 
have  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
come  back  and  give  us  a  detailed  study 
and  a  report  card,  and,  quite  frankly.  I 
will  be  the  first  to  stand  up  here  and 
support  greater  appropriations  if  that 
report  card  says  this  is  a  very  success- 
ful orBvinlzation.  but  I,  too,  have  read 
where  some  of  the  funds  have  gone  to, 
and  there  are  particular  organizations, 
sometimes  for  putting  out  pamphlets, 
sometimes  for  putting  out  newspapers. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  effects  It  Is 
having  on  the  long-term  success  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  or 
whether  we  should  be  Investigating  In 
that  area  to  begin  with,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  fiscal  constraints  that 
we  are  asking  everybody  to  pull  back 
in  this  country  today. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  thoughts  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kahjor- 
ski], and  I  respect  him.  I  fimdamen- 
tally  disagree.  I  think  the  record  is 

clear. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Fasckll]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  the  proponent  of  this 
amendment  ought  to  read  some  of  the 
OAO  reports  that  have  already  been 
made.  I  have  nothing  against  another 
GAO  report,  but  that  Is  no  basis  for 
saying,  "You've  got  to  cut  the  funds 
on  an  organization  which  is  doing  a 
good  Job." 

Blr.  Chairman.  I  daresay  that  this 
organization,  since  the  date  of  its  insti- 
tution, has  been  scrutinized,  reported 
upon,  audited  externally,  internally, 
and  otherwise  and  reviewed  by  more 
committees  of  the  Congress  than  any 
organization  I  know  of  since  the  day  it 
was  approved  by  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Bir. 
BcRMAif  ]  has  expired. 

(By  unnanimous  consent.  Mr. 
BnucAM  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
simply  to  sum  up  the  argimients.  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  audited  over  and 
over  again  and  found  to  be  doing  its 
Job  and  meeting  the  test  of  account- 
ability that  we  should  all  expect,  I 
simply  want  to  point  out  that  once 
again  money  going  for  these  puri)oses, 
promoting  democratic  Institutions, 
building  up  what  I  think  is  the  core  of 
democracy,  the  notion  of  trade  union 
democracy  through  programs  that  the 
AFL-CIO's  international  wing  has 
been  supporting  in  a  number  of  the 
newly  developing  countries  around  the 
world  and  In  a  number  of  the  coun- 
tries where  authoritarian  or  totalitar- 
ian regimes  now  r\ile  and  in  regimes 
where  our  political  parties  can  demon- 
strate to  activists  and  people  who  want 
democracy  in  those  countries  the  tech- 
niques for  organization  and  institution 
building  that  are  necessary,  that  we 
should  reject  this  amendment  and 
support  the  authorization. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  really  hope  this 
amendment  does  not  pass,  and  I  say 
that  with  admiration  and  with  respect 
for  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Kakjorski]  who  offered  it.  He 
offered  it  with  intelligence  and  with 
some  good  arguments,  but,  as  I  look  at 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy. I  think  of  our  foreign  aid  budget, 
which  Is  around  $15  billion,  and  what 
is  that  for?  Mr.  Chairmxui,  it  Is  to  win 
friends  and  influence  people,  to  sup- 
port allies  aroimd  the  world,  to  help 
leaser  developed  countries  improve 
their  economy.  It  is  to  enhance  and 
advance  the  cause  of  democracy,  and 
we  spend  $15  billion  for  that. 


And  then  I  think  of  the  defense 
budget,  around  $300  billion,  and  what 
is  that  for?  Well,  it  is  for  many  of  the 
same  purposes,  to  extend  democracy, 
to  reassiu-e  friends,  to  have  access  to 
markets  overseas,  to  keep  the  peace. 

All  of  these  things  that  make  life 
worth  living  around  the  world,  wheth- 
er it  is  in  lesser-developed  countries  or 
in  the  industrial  world,  depend  on 
human  rights,  human  dignity  and  de- 
mocracy, democracy.  Where  the  de- 
mocracy exists  there  is  no  war.  there  is 
peace.  There  is  economic  development. 
There  is  personal  growth. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  anjrthing  that  ad- 
vances the  cause  of  democracy  in 
places  that  are  inhospitable  to  democ- 
racy, in  places  that  are  not  congenial 
to  democracy,  is  money  well  spent. 
This  group,  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  can  do  things  no  gov- 
ernment agency  can  do.  The  Govern- 
ment, the  CIA,  the  State  Department, 
none  of  these  organizations  can  go 
into  a  country  such  as  Chile,  and  help 
minority  parties  and  say,  "You  need 
access  to  media,  you  need  to  buy  time 
on  television,  you  need  to  get  the  sup- 
port of  a  newspaper,  you  need  to  print 
some  handbills,  you  need  to  orgtinize, 
you  need  an  office." 

If  democracy  is  to  mean  anything, 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  can  do  that,  and. 
when  you  get  labor  and  management 
together,  not  arguing  over  the  mlni- 
miun  wage,  but  supporting  an  impor- 
tant idea  like  democracy  and  speaking 
with  one  voice,  when  you  get  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  speaking  with  one 
voice  in  favor  of  human  rights,  human 
dignity,  peace,  democracy,  what  a  won- 
derful thing  that  is. 

The  NED,  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  can  do  things  no  gov- 
ernment agency  can  do.  It  is  people  to 
people.  It  is  private  organizations  deal- 
ing with  private  organizations.  And  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  like  myself  who 
are  terribly  worried  about  the  future 
of  Nicaragua,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  can  focus  on  the 
opportunities  to  have  media  access,  to 
have  meetings,  and  print  handbills 
and  to  have  the  democratic  process 
mean  something  more  than  Just  words 
for  those  who  nm  for  public  office. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  for  what  they  have  done, 
for  what  they  are  capable  of  doing  and 
for  the  Job  that  has  to  be  done,  I  plead 
with  them  to  make  this  expenditure, 
which,  yes,  is  an  increase,  and,  yes,  we 
should  generally  not  increase,  and, 
yes,  the  President  wants  a  flexible 
freeze,  but  some  expenditures  are  very 
useful  and  indeed  exceptional.  Some 
expenditures  return  far  more  than 
they  cost.  and.  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
$15  bUlion  on  foreign  aid.  let  us  spend 
$25  million  on  private  people  working 
quietly,  but  effectively,  to  enhance  the 
environment  for  democracy  around 
the  world. 


Mr.  Chairman,  with  due  respect  I 
hope  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kanjor- 
ski]  is  defeated. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
little  did  I  ever  think  that  I  would 
stand  here  supporting  the  President's 
requested  funding  level  while  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde] 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kaw- 
JORSKi]  is  setting  a  precedent. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
least  it  shows  that  the  foreign  policy 
in  this  country  is  bipartisan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  that  I 
think  he  makes  a  commendable  argu- 
ment in  terms  of  the  objectives  £ind  ac- 
complishments of  this  organization. 
The  essence  of  my  question  really  goes 
to  show  how  this  is  conceived  and  put 
together,  and  I  Just  wanted  to  point 
out  before  the  vote  occurs  that  we  are 
not  asking  to  do  away  with  the  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  I  am  merely 
asking  this  Congress  to  go  with  the 
President's  request  since  the  President 
is  charged  with  the  foreign  policy 
aspect  of  this  coimtry,  and  he  feels 
that  $15.8  million  will  be  enough  to 
fund  this  program.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
on  the  Republican  side  to  support 
their  President. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  KANJORSKI],  and  his  reasoning  is 
utterly  flawless,  but  logic  sometimes  is 
not  the  best  way  to  truth,  and  I  simply 
say,  regardless  of  the  administration's 
judgment,  the  Job  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  is  enlarging. 
It  Is  increasing  especially  facing  the 
future  in  Nicaragua.  These  are  pitiful- 
ly few  dollars  to  weigh  in  on  the  side 
of  democracy  against  the  billions  that 
the  Soviets  have  poured  in  to  the  San- 
dinistas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  can  do  the  Job, 
it  is  essential  that  it  be  done,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kakjorski]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the 
entire  5  minutes,  but  allow  me  to  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kak- 
jorski]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  opposed  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  when  it  was  originally 
proposed.  Oh,  I  think  there  are  some 
eloquent  reasons  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Htde]  uses,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll] 
and  others,  when  they  speak  of  this, 
and  I  imderstand  that,  and  I  do  not  di- 
minish their  arguments. 
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I  only  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
think  this  country  endows  democracy 
across  the  world  every  day  through 
the  positive  ways  that  it  behaves.  The 
greatest  endowment  for  democracy 
that  we  could  give  the  world  would  be 
to  put  our  house  in  order  and  do  the 
right  things  as  a  demonstration;  for- 
eign policy  that  works,  a  foreign  aid 
program  with  a  human  face,  and  a  bal- 
anced budget.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kanjorski]  Just 
made  a  point  that  I  want  to  under- 
score. 

The  tact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
deregulated  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  said  "No"  to  the  request  for 
additional  auditors,  and  investigators 
and  examiners  to  make  sure  what  was 
happening  in  that  industry  made 
sense.  OMB  said,  "No,  we  don't  have 
enough  money.  This  Isn't  Just  nickels 
and  dimes.  This  is  10  million  more  dol- 
lars, 10  million  more  dollars,"  and 
OMB  is  saying,  "No,  we  don't  have 
enough  money  to  do  the  right  thing, 
for  example,  in  having  examiners  take 
a  look  at  what's  happening  with 
S&I*."  Do  my  colleagues  know  what 
that  costs?  A  hundred  billion  doUars  is 
what  it  costs  us. 

D  1330 
Think  of  what  that  would  do  to 
endow  democracy  around  the  world. 

Let  me,  while  I  am  on  my  feet  make 
one  more  point.  I  think  the  money 
that  we  are  going  to  spend  for  Televi- 
sion Marti  is  foolish.  We  are  talking 
about  $32  million  in  the  next  2  years 
to  start  up  a  new  television  broadcoast 
to  Cuba  which  may  not  be  feasible, 
which  is  probably  iUegal,  and  which 
may  provoke  undesirable  retaliation. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  situation  in 
Cuba.  I  do  not  support  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba.  I  have  no  truck  with 
Mr.  Castro.  I  am  not  the  least  Im- 
pressed by  his  policies. 

However,  the  fact  is  the  folks  in 
Cuba  do  not  need  a  lot  of  information 
about  what  is  happening  here.  Many 
have  tried  to  come  already  and  many 
more  want  to  come  here.  The  reality  is 
that  you  have  many  Cubans  who  want 
to  come  to  America.  If  we  would  Just 
open  the  door,  thousands  would  show 
up.  A  good  many  of  them  would  come 
to  America  because  they  ah-eady  un- 
derstand the  virtues  of  democracy. 
They  already  understand  what  democ- 
racy provides  to  our  citizens  and  what 
it  demonstrates  to  the  rest  of  the  citi- 
zens around  the  world. 

So  I  Just  make  the  point  that  an- 
other $10  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quest for  the  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy does  not  make  much  sense,  given 
the  kinds  of  budget  problems  we  have. 
Another  $32  million  in  2  years 
through  TV  Marti  does  not  make 
much  sense  either  when  we  know 
Castio  can  Jam  it  for  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  TV  Marti. 


I  intend  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Kanjorski]  and  hope  that  we 
would  also  rethink  what  we  are  going 
to  do  on  Television  Marti. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  a 
good  amendment  and  I  ask  the  mem- 
bers to  support  it.  The  reason  I  say 
that  is  this:  One  of  the  speakers 
before  said  that  you  cannot  always 
find  your  truth  by  way  of  logic.  Well, 
if  you  don't  use  logic,  then  what  do 
you  use?  Emotion? 

This  amendment  cuts  back  the  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  to  $15.8  million- 
last  year's  level  and  a  level  supported 
by  the  administration. 

There  are  many  questionable  provi- 
sions in  this  bill.  The  bill  increases 
fvmding  for  foreign  affairs  at  the  very 
time  when  we  are  cutting  back  on 
many  of  our  domestic  programs. 

Is  it  not  about  time  we  start  taking 
care  of  our  own  people  and  our  prob- 
lems first  for  a  change? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  particular 
provision.  If  we  could  be  sure  this  is 
going  to  promote  democracy  all  over 
the  world  and  bring  democracy  to 
other  nations,  then  I  think  we  would 
all  support  it.  But  if  you  read  the  bill, 
you  will  find  that  on  one  page  the  bill 
Increases  funding  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  by  over  $9 
million,  and  8  pages  later  the  bill  in- 
structs the  GAO  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  and  report  back  to 
Congress  in  1  year. 

I  mean,  this  is  contradictory.  It  is 
nutty.  In  one  area  we  increase  spend- 
ing, and  in  another  area  we  are  going 
to  have  a  study  to  see  whether  the 
program  is  effective. 

The  bill  has  many  contradictions, 
but  none  so  clear  and  evident  as  in 
this  section. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  House  follow 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  This  would  pre- 
vent us  from  wasting  $9  million. 

Last  year  we  had  an  instance  on  this 
floor  where  we  voted  to  spend  $8  mil- 
lion for  a  school  in  Prance,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  were  cutting  back  on 
spending  for  our  domestic  programs. 
One  of  the  Members  said,  "It  is  only  a 
lousy  $8  million."  Well,  what  is  this 
supposed  to  be,  only  a  lousy  $9  mil- 
lion? Dollars  do  add  up.  Our  taxpayers 
have  to  pay  the  money  Congress 
spends— there  is  a  limit  to  the  money 
we  can  spend,  as  unorthodox  as  that 
may  soimd  to  some  Members  in  the 
Chamber. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  this  amendment.  We 
have  to  start  speaking  up  and  begin 
reading  the  fine  print  in  legislation 
before  us.  It  is  about  time  that  we  read 
the  fine  print  and  not  vote  for  the  bill 
just  because  of  its  title.  National  En- 


dowment for  Democracy.  It  sounds 
great.  Who  can  argue  with  that?  But 
read  the  fine  print,  my  friends,  read 
the  fine  print. 

One  last  point.  Democracy,  we  say,  is 
the  best  form  of  Government,  and  I 
believe  that.  We  all  do.  We  encourage 
democracy,  but  if  democracy  is  such  a 
great  form  of  Government  and  every- 
body understands  that,  then  why  do 
we  have  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  all 
over  the  world  to  propagandize  people 
to  accept  democracy?  People  can  do 
their  own  thinking.  They  do  not  need 
us  to  do  their  thinking  for  them. 

If  freedom  comes  to  Nicaragua,  it  is 
not  going  to  be  because  of  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy.  Go  and 
talk  to  people  in  some  of  these  coun- 
tries where  we  have  spent  NED 
money.  They  do  not  say,  "Thanks  be 
to  the  Lord,  the  Americans  are  here  to 
help  us  on  our  way  back  to  democra- 
cy." They  will  say,  "The  opposition 
and  present  leaders  support  democra- 
cy. Why  do  the  Americans  meddle  in 
our  internal  affairs?"  We  don't  let  the 
Soviets  and  other  foreigners  involve 
themselves  in  our  elections,  come  into 
our  country  and  tell  us  vote  for  this 
man  for  President  or  that  woman  for 
President? 

We  would  resent  it,  would  we  not? 
Other  people  do,  too. 

Such  intervention  is  a  waste  of 
money.  This  is  not  moving  toward  de- 
mocracy. It  is  interfering  in  other  na- 
tions' internal  affairs.  It  is  an  elitist 
approach;  not  in  harmony  with  the 
American  way. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  offering 
the  amendment.  I  think  he  Is  doing 
this  country  and  this  body  a  great 
service  by  offering  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Let  me  start  off  by  saying  that  I 
have  not  from  the  very  beginning  been 
a  fan  and  a  supporter  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy.  I  think 
that  in  the  early  days  of  its  existence, 
the  NEX>  was  looking  for  things  to  do 
and  did  some  silly  things,  nor  should 
we  confuse  this  particular  authoriza- 
tion with  either  radio  or  TV  Marti  or 
any  of  the  other  so-called  fine  print 
items,  as  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  generally  talks  about, 
but  then  does  not  specif  y^ 

I  think  that  the  NED  can  and 
should  be  Judged  on  its  own  merits. 

Now,  I  happen  to  have  been,  as 
many  Members  of  this  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  very  much  involved 
last  year  in  the  effort  to  help  the 
people  of  Chile  restore  democracy. 
The  work  that  was  done  in  Chile  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  people  of  Chile,  but  I 
must  tell  you  that  after  more  than  a 
decade  of  oppression  and  represssion 
and  dictatorial  control,  those  people 
needed  help  with  averything  from  reg- 
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Istntion  so  they  could  participate  in 
an  election,  to  development  of  media 
■o  that  in  fact  they  could  bring  a  mes- 
sage to  the  people,  to  having  observers 
present  at  the  elections  that  were  held 
last  October. 

I  should  say  also  that  parliamentar- 
ians flt>m  around  the  globe  participat- 
ed in  trying  to  bring  morale  and  sup- 
port to  the  people  of  Chile  and  espe- 
cially the  political  parties  which  were 
operating  on  a  prayer  and  a  hope  at 
that  time,  in  demonstrating  that  in 
fact  there  were  people  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  across  the  world, 
who  wanted  to  help  the  people  of 
Chile  in  bringing  democracy  back. 

Bfy  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, did  not  think  very  much  of 
those  efforts.  Most  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  in  fact  looked  with  great 
favor  upon  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy. 

Maybe  the  people  of  Chile  could 
have  done  it  anyhow,  but  I  think  that 
the  efforts  of  the  NED  made  it  so 
much  more  likely  that  in  fact  democ- 
racy could  be  restored. 

Of  course,  what  has  happened  is  be- 
cause of  the  lesson  of  Chile,  because  of 
the  good  work  that  was  done,  there 
are  now  political  parties  and  groups  in 
opposition  to  dictatorships  around  the 
globe  who  are  looking  to  the  NED  for 
help,  and  that  is  why  they  need  this 
additional  fimdlng.  I  think  it  is  a  small 
amount  of  money,  extremely  well 
spent  on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  democracy  is  indeed  the 
best  form  of  government. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

BIT.  KANJORSKI.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks, 
but  the  gentleman  struck  something 
there.  He  talked  about  how  these 
funds  were  used  for  registration  in 
Chile.  May  I  suggest  that  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America  we  probably 
have  the  lowest  registration  of  most  of 
the  democratic  voting  nations  of  the 
world,  and  perhaps  it  is  because  we 
spend  money  like  this  and  we  lose  the 
faith  of  the  American  people  in  our 
system. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can 
reclaim  my  time,  I  do  not  understand 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, I  truly  do  not.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  we  have  examples  right 
now  in  Poland  of  the  people  of  Poland 
desperately  seeking  to  have  a  way  of 
returning  to  democracy  in  that  coun- 
try and  looking  for  help,  when  around 
the  globe  democracy  seems  to  be  win- 
ning, for  us  not  to  provide  the  small 
morsel  of  support  which  would  make 
that  possible.  I  do  not  imderstand  it. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  my  friend 
will  rethink  his  position  and  next  year 
support  us  in  the  work  of  the  NED. 


Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  cutting  f  imd- 
ing  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy.  In  the  short  history  of 
NED,  it  has  proven  itself  to  be  a 
strong,  forceful  advocate  for  promo- 
tion of  democratic  principles  and 
democratic  institutions  around  the 
world. 

When  critics  of  U.S.  policy  claim 
that  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
given  to  military  solutions  to  prob- 
lems, support  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  is  the  perfect  re- 
siwnse.  NED  offers  political  and  diplo- 
matic alternatives  as  it  worlu  to 
strengthen  the  democratic  forces  of 
government. 

As  Chairman  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican Institute  for  International  Af- 
fairs, I  take  great  pride  in  the  work  of 
our  own  organization,  which  helps  to 
carry  out  the  programs  and  objectives 
envisioned  by  the  National  Eindow- 
ment  for  Democracy. 

The  basic  tenants  of  the  Endowment 
state  that  "the  existence  of  autono- 
mous economic,  political,  social  and 
cultural  institutions  is  the  foundation 
of  the  democratic  process  and  the  l>est 
guarantor  of  individual  rights  and 
freedoms."  That  philosophy  guides 
the  work  of  the  Endowment  and  its 
core  grantees  like  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Institutes  and  the  Free 
Trade  Union  Institute  and  the  Center 
for  International  Private  Enterprise. 

The  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy has  supported  authentic 
democratic  initiatives  in  the  broadest 
political  spectrum,  as  Carl  Oershman, 
President  of  NED  pointed  out  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  in  March  of 
last  year,  "In  authoritarian  systems 
where  the  goal  is  transition  to  democ- 
racy; in  developing  democracies  where 
the  goal  is  reinforcement  of  democrat- 
ic structures  and  values;  in  closed  soci- 
eties where  the  goal  is  opening  the 
system  to  independent  activity;  and  in 
conflict— ridden  countries  where  the 
goal  is  sustaining  the  possibility  of  de- 
mocracy when  violence  subsides."  In 
circimistances  like  all  of  these,  NED 
and  its  core  grantees  work  to  promote 
and  strengthen  democratic  values  and 
institutions. 

The  work  of  the  National  Elndow- 
ment  for  Democracy  reflects  the  open- 
ness of  American  society  and  the  vital- 
ity of  democratic  government.  It  rep- 
resents the  hope  for  the  future  for  its 
protection  of  human  rights  and  civil 
liberties.  It  is  a  program,  in  existence 
only  a  few  short  years,  which  has  dem- 
onstrated the  value  of  devoting  time 
and  resources  to  promoting  democratic 
principles  throughout  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
strong  endorsement  to  the  work  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
and  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
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I  think  the  value  of  NED  and  its 
core  grantees  is  that  it  reflects  the 
openness  of  American  society,  and  it  is 
from  the  fact  that  these  are  not  Gtov- 
emment  organizations,  they  are  not 
Oovemment  agencies,  that  their  value 
comes.  It  is  not  the  CIA:  it  is  not  the 
DEA.  It  is  not  even  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  is  the  individual  things  hold- 
ing forth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Congress 
specifically  gave  money  to  NED  aside 
from  this  sort  of  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation last  year  specifically  in  the 
case  of  Chile  and  I  think  that  was 
money  well  spent.  In  addition  to  that, 
other  money  was  spent  in  Chile;  for 
example,  the  National  Republican  In- 
stitute, the  NRI,  provided  funding  for 
carrying  out  polling  data  in  Chile  that 
was  very  helpfiil  to  the  opposition 
there  as  well  as  to  all  who  were  follow- 
ing that  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has 
been  in  existence  only  a  few  short 
years,  but  it  has  demonstrated  the 
value  of  devoting  time  and  resources 
to  promoting  democratic  principles 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  compliments  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kahjor- 
SKi]  for  bringing  this  amendment  to 
the  floor,  and  I  must  say  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DncALLT],  that  while  we  usually 
agree  on  most  issues,  no  two  people 
always  agree  on  every  issue. 

The  laudatory  remarks  that  I  made 
about  this  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
authorization  biU  has  this  one  caveat 
in  it,  and  that  is  the  so-called  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  and  the 
President  make  foreign  policy,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution,  not  smaU  pri- 
vate organizations  receiving  taxpayer 
money.  Yet  we  have,  in  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  a  small 
private  organization  that  has  become 
a  pseudo  entity  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  NED  should  more  appropriately 
be  known  as  the  Taxpayer  Funding 
for  Foreign  Elections  Act.  It  has  med- 
dled in  not  one.  but  several  foreign 
elections,  and  it  continues  to  engage  in 
political  advocacy  abroad,  often  em- 
barrassing our  Government. 

Taxpayer  funding  of  the  NED  is  not 
a  defensible  use  of  limited  Federal 
funds  at  any  time,  but  particularly  not 
so  in  the  era  of  Gramm-Rudman. 
when  we  are  asking  all  Americans  to 
make  sacrifices  to  help  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

The  NED.  of  course,  maintains  that 
its  activities  are  necessary  to  promote 
democratic  institutions  abroad  and 
that  it  does  not  meddle  in  our  deter- 
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mine  policy.  But  In  fact,  the  Endow- 
ment has  secretly  supported  an  orga- 
nization in  Prance,  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  democracies,  actively  opposing 
there  the  governing  party.  President 
Biltterand  was  not  informed  that  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  money  fimded  his  politi- 
cal opposition  and  the  group  had  pub- 
licized ties  to  an  outlawed  terrorist  or- 
ganization. 

But  perhaps  the  Endowment's  most 
extraordinary  activity  was  funding  an 
organization  advocating  support  of 
Contra  funding  in  American  newspa- 
per advertisements;  taxpayer  money 
to  advise  535  Members  of  Congress  to 
support  Contra  fxmdlng  opposed  by  a 
majority  of  Americans.  The  organiza- 
tion, Prodemca,  argued  that  none  of 
the  moneys  went  to  the  advertise- 
ments. But  the  arguments  were  uncon- 
vincing most  people  know  that  funds 
are  fungible. 

Prodemca  also  appears  to  have 
drawn  the  Endowment  into  one  of  the 
most  serious  public  policy  scandals  in 
American  history:  the  Iran-Contra 
affair.  Project  Democracy,  supported 
and  fxmded  by  the  Endowment,  was 
Identified  by  the  Tower  Commission  as 
part  of  the  illegal  Contra  supply  ef- 
forts, so  the  Endowment  has  repeated 
again  its  history  of  Improper  involve- 
ment in  foreign  policy  affairs,  of  the 
execution  of  policy  outside  the  con- 
straints of  accoimtablllty  and  of  the 
decisionmaking  process  determined  by 
the  Constitution. 

Other  Endowment  activities  have  In- 
cluded support  for  a  military-backed 
candidate  In  Panama,  the  ADN  Party 
In  Bolivia,  the  Conservative  Party  in 
Colombia. 

Join  with  us  now  in  the  vote  to 
eliminate  this  abuse  of  the  purse. 

The  so-called  National  Endowment 
for  E>emocracy  is  an  embarrassment 
that  has  been  appended  to  foreign 
policy  authorizations  for  many,  many 
years.  While  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment is  being  urged  to  reexamine  his 
thinking  on  this.  I  would  like  to  urge 
my  dear  brother  and  colleague  from 
New  York  to  reconsider  his  thinking 
on  this.  We  are  not  here,  those  who 
criticize  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  to  say  that  it  has  never 
done  anything  right  or  that  it  has 
never  done  one  thing  right. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was.  up  until  a 
moment  ago.  willing  to  concede  that 
they  did  something  right  in  Chile.  But 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  United 
States  of  America  has  to  go  to  ChUe  to 
provide  those  citizens  with  polling 
data  so  that  they  may  make  a  sensible 
choice  in  their  electoral  process?  I 
would  yield  the  floor  to  anyone  for  an 
answer  to  that  question. 

Imagine  the  Government  of  Chile 
sending  authorities  to  the  United 
States  to  evaluate  why  we  poU  lower 
and  lower  In  the  electoral  process. 
First  of  all,  they  would  not  be  able  to 


do  it.  Second,  we  would  be  outraged  if 
they  attempted  it. 

The  examination  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  should  not 
turn  on  whether  or  not  NED  has  ever 
done  anything  good  or  right  or  reason- 
able. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede 
that.  The  question  is:  Why  do  we  need 
NED?  That  is  the  deeper  question.  I 
have  been  frustrated  up  until  now 
without  ever  having  an  independent 
audit,  which  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  corrected,  but  the  whole  oper- 
ation is  absolutely  ghastly.  The  notion 
of  us  breaking  off  our  great  labor 
movement,  or  great  pride  in  the  entre- 
preneurial sector  and  the  two  major 
American  political  parties  to  form  a 
small   group   that   is   going   to   help 
spread  democracy  is  really  an  embar- 
rassment on  its  face,  is  it  not.  that  the 
apparatus  of  a  $5  billion  State  Depart- 
ment is  not  adequate,  that  the  over- 
sight of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  their  for- 
eign affairs  committees,  both  House 
and  Senate,  is  not  sufficient,  that  the 
executive  branch  and  all  of  its  activi- 
ties with  the  Secretary  of  State  do  not 
work,    but    yet    this   little,    effective 
group  is  groing  to  take  care  of  it. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
we  really  ought  to  consider  whether 
we  need  NED.  but  at  the  very  mini- 
mum, let  me  continue  my  bipartisan 
ways  with  the  new  administration  and 
agree  with  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration that  at  least  we  ought 
not  put  anymore  money  into  this  mon- 
strosity. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  statement,  and  I 
think  that  he  is  right  on  point.  l*t  me 
give  the  gentleman  an  example  of 
what  I  mean. 

I  have  talked  to  the  opposition  lead- 
ers in  Chile,  because  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  Chile  is  used  here  as  a  prima 
facie  example  of  why  this  Is  such  an 
important  project. 

The  opposition  leaders  felt,  and  still 
feel,  that  we  were  meddling  in  their 
elections  in  Chile.  When  the  democra- 
cy comes  and  these  people  take  over, 
are  they  going  to  have  good  feelings 
toward  the  U.S.  Congress?  They  are  al- 
ready saying  it,  and  one  should  ask 
our  Ambassador;  even  our  Ambassador 
today  is  saying,  "I  do  not  think  that 
was  really  a  good  idea,  because  it  left  a 
lot  of  hard  feelings." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  I  am 
driving  at.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying,  that  a  lot  of  hard 
feelings  develop  when  these  democra- 
cies do  come  to  power,  these  people, 
and  they  say,  "You  were  intervening 
in  our  elections.  Are  you  going  to  con- 
tinue to  Intervene  in  elections?" 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 


Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  happy  to  jrield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  is  confused. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Con- 
TERs]  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wnss  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conyers  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

minutes.)     

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  reason  for  the  confusion  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
is  that  he  spent  so  much  time  talking 
to  the  members  of  the  Pinochet  gov- 
ernment and  the  general  himself, 
indeed,  felt  that  the  United  States  was 
into  meddling.  The  opposition  leader- 
ship of  all  the  political  parties  begged 
us  to   provide   help   and  support  to 

them.  

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  conclude  my  contribution  to 
this  decision  that  we  have  to  make,  it 
Just  seems  to  me  that  whether  we  did 
good  work  in  Chile,  and  I  am  willing  to 
concede  that,  what  about  the  rest  of 
this  sorry  mess?  We  are  embarrassed.  I 
am  embarrassed.  It  is  indefensible 
what  we  are  doing. 

I  know  that  I  would  like  to  have  the 
labor  endorsement,  like  other  Mem- 
bers do,  and  I  know  I  would  like  to 
have  my  political  need  the  party  smile 
on  my  congresssional  activities,  like 
the  gentleman  does,  wants  for  his  own 
efforts,  and  I  know  I  would  like  to 
have  the  business  community  smile 
upon  my  endeavors  as  a  supporter  of 
private  enterprise.  But.  we  should  not 
put  together  a  can  of  worms  like  the 
endowment  pass  it  off  as  a  noble  work. 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  he  accept  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  four  entities  and  Just 
fund  NED  directly? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man repeat  that  question,  please?  I  am 
not  sure  I  understood  it? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


D  1350 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site nimiber  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  crystalizing  this 
argument.  He  said  he  was  embarrassed 
that  we  have  a  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy.  Presumably  he  is  em- 
barrassed that  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  is  supporting 
democratic  ideas  abroad. 
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I  am  not  embarrassed.  I  think  we 
should  be  proud  of  our  democratic 
Ideals,  and  I  think  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  many  people  in  this  world 
would  like  to  share  those  democratic 
ideals. 

li^  colleague  from  New  York  and  I 
served  on  a  cauciis  related  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  bringing  democracy  to  Chile, 
and  he  has  talked  eloquently  about 
that  effort.  The  opposition  parties  in 
Chile,  many  of  the  citizens  of  Chile, 
having  been  without  elections  for 
years  and  years,  were  interested  in 
help,  some  of  it  very  technical  help  in 
terms  of  registration  and  polling. 

I  think  through  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  that  we  were 
able  to  supply  that  help  and  it  was  a 
plus,  it  is  a  big  plus. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois  talked  of 
the  $15  billion  in  foreign  aid  and  the 
$300  billion  roughly  defense  budget 
that  we  spend  in  order  to  enhance  our 
own  security,  in  order  to  protect  de- 
mocracy around  the  world.  Goodness, 
we  are  talking  here  about  $25  million 
that  is  going  to  promote  ideas.  That  is 
what  democracy  is  about,  ideas.  We 
talk  in  this  House  about  the  battle  of 
ideas,  and  it  is  not  unfortunate  that 
we  have  so  much  money  going  for  de- 
fense, for  military  aid  and  economic 
aid. 

Here  it  is,  the  battle  of  ideas,  the 
battle  of  public  opinion,  and  we  are 
challenged  by  the  committee  to  spend 
$25  million,  which  is  not  even  as  much 
as  the  authorization  back  in  1984.  It  is 
the  least  we  can  do.  We  are  talking 
about  priorities  here,  spending  prior- 
ities, and  democratic  ideas  ought  to  be 
enough  of  a  priority  for  this  House 
that  we  are  willing  to  spend  $25  mil- 
lion. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Very  briefly,  Bir.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  debate  ought  to  come  to  an  end 
and  we  ought  to  vote  on  this  issue.  But 
I  want  to  reassure  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kamjorski]  that 
his  efforts  before  the  subconunittee 
were  not  in  vain,  because  internally 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy is  looking  at  some  changes. 

As  a  result  of  his  appearance,  the 
committee  voted  unanimously  to  have 
a  OAO  study.  After  that  study  has 
been  completed,  we  intend  to  hold 
hearings  and  look  at  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee,  look 
at  some  of  the  concerns  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kakjob- 
■□]  and  other  Members. 

My  particular  concern  had  to  do 
with  the  funding  of  unaffiliated  inde- 
pendent labor  unions.  I  understand, 
reliably,  that  they  are  going  to  provide 
smne  funds  so  that  independent 
unions  can  be  funded  to  spread  the 
word  across  the  world. 


So  we  have  two  issues  here.  One  is 
the  philosophy,  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  National  Eln- 
dowment;  and  the  other  one  is  the 
fimdlng.  I  have  no  problems  with  the 
funding.  I  have  some  problems  with 
the  internal  operation,  and  I  believe 
we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Two  months  ago,  I  would  have  stood 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Kanjorski]  and  supported 
his  amendment.  But  after  listening  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  and 
others  from  the  outside,  close  friends 
of  mine,  I  am  prepared  to  give  the  En- 
dowment an  opportunity  for  some  in- 
ternal reform.  I  would  hope  that  in 
the  future  we  could  Just  fund  the  Eii- 
dowment  directly  and  do  away  with 
the  four  institutes.  That  might  get  me 
rejected  from  the  AFLr-CIO  and  the 
Democratic  Party,  but  I  think  the 
funding  may  take  care  of  some  of  the 
problems  that  some  of  us  will  have 
with  the  APL-CIO,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  others.  I  have  prob- 
lems with  that  structure,  but  in  the 
meantime  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
decrease  the  fimding.  We  ought  to 
press  for  internal  changes. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a 
no  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  for  a  very,  very  simple 
reason.  I  see  the  problems  associated 
with  NED  as  it  may  relate  to  those 
countries  in  which  we  are  seelLing  to 
foster  the  development  of  active  and 
viable  democratic  traditions  and  insti- 
tutions, although,  as  has  been  pointed 
out.  that  can  be  a  two-edged  sword 
that  can  come  back  to  haunt  us.  But 
as  least  there  it  makes  sense. 

What  disturbs  me  greatly,  however, 
has  been  the  intrusion  of  the  NED  in 
countries  with  clearly  established 
democratic  traditions.  Why  in  the 
world,  for  example,  were  we  several 
years  ago  involved  in  terms  of  putting 
American  taxpayers'  money  on  behalf 
of  the  opposition  and/or  government 
parties  in  the  French  elections? 

Let  me  give  another  example,  an  ex- 
ample of  what  the  NED  lists  as  a  pro- 
gram success.  Surely,  appropriately  it 
lists  Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
the  Caribbean.  Chile,  Cuba.  China. 
Czechoslovalda,  Haiti,  and  Himgary. 
On  those  issues  it  is  understandable 
what  the  role  of  the  NED  is  appropri- 
ately. But  on  the  same  list,  Costa 
Rica?  "Costa  Rica,  Project  Libro  Libre, 
a  Costa  Rlcan  based  movement  of 
democratic  intellectuals  has  produced 
a  new  democratic  literature  for  Cen- 
tral America.  This  represents,"  and  I 
quote  the  NED  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  mindset  of  this,  "This  represents 
the  first  coherent  attempt  to  promote 
democratic  ideas  in  the  region." 

Whose  democratic  ideas?  Which 
party?  The  govenunent,  the  opposi- 


tion? Does  the  Republican  Institute 
fund  one  side,  the  Democratic  Insti- 
tute the  other?  What  is  going  on? 

Some  of  this  stuff,  quite  frankly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  dangerous.  For  that 
reason,  I  support  the  wisdom  of  the 
administration  in  seeking  to  get  ahold 
of  this  smd  subject  this  agency  to  some 
greater  budget  discipline  and  greater 
accountability  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENRY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  cited  the  ex- 
ample of  Costa  Rica.  The  gentleman 
was  not  intending  to  imply  that  NED 
was  seelung  to  support  movements  in 
Costa  Rica  aimed  at  changing  the 
Costa  Rican  Government?  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  that  grant  was  to  a 
group  of  intellectuals  in  Costa  Rica 
preparing  ideas  to  spread  throughout 
Central  America  where  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous battle  of  ideas  going  on 
today.  Does  the  gentleman  accept 
that? 

Mr.  HENRY.  I  have  no  idea  what 
the  money  is  being  used  for.  I  know  in 
France  they  were  involved  in  the  elec- 
toral process  itself. 

These  are  things  that  concern  me.  I 
find  it  a  little  preposterous,  quite 
frankly,  for  NED  to  say  in  its  state- 
ment. "This  represents  the  first  coher- 
ent attempt  to  promote  democratic 
ideas  in  the  region."  Democratic  ideas 
in  the  region  have  l>een  around  there 
for  as  long  as  they  have  been  \'ibrant 
in  our  country.  The  issue  of  the  devel- 
opment of  democratic  institutions  and 
traditions  that  implement  them  is  an- 
other, and  I  Just  throw  this  out  as  an 
observation,  that  we  walk  In  very  dan- 
gerous and  muddy  waters  when  we  fail 
to  distinguish  among  other  things  the 
development  of  institutions  in  these 
countries  which  have  lacked  these  tra- 
ditions as  opposed  to  those  that  have  a 
history  of  such  traditions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kanjor- 
ski]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

ucoROKD  von 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  209.  noes 
216,  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  21] 

AYES-209 


Andrew! 

BatM 

Boxer 

Applecftte 

Bennett 

Brennan 

Archer 

BenUer 

Brooka 

Armey 

BevUl 

Brown  (CO) 

Baker 

BUbray 

Bruce 

Barnard 

Bllirakla 

Bryant 

Barton 

Bllley 

Buechner 

Bateman 

Boucher 

Byron 
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idea  what 

I  know  In 

n  the  elec- 


CunpbeU  <CA) 

CmmpbeU(CO) 

C«iper 

Cmt 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 

CUnfer 

Coble 

Coelho 

Combeat 

Conyen 

CoateUo 

Cralt 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Davli 

DeLay 

Dtngell 

Donnelly 

Dor«an(ND) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

DuTbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Emerson 

Bncllsh 

Erdreldi 

Evans 

PaweU 

Fields 

Fish 

FUppo 

Florlo 

Ponl<MI> 

Frank 

Frenad 

Frort 

OaUo 

Oekas 

Gibbons 

OUlmor 

Olngrlch 

Ollckman 

Oonzalec 

Doodling 

Oradlaon 

Orandy 

Orant 

Ounderson 

HaU(TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Beney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hiler 

Holloway 


Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hugbea 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

James 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (OA) 

Jones  (NO 

JonU 

Kanlotskl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

KlecUa 

Kolbe 

Lancaster 

Laushlln 

lieach(IA) 

Lewis  (FL> 

UchUoot 

livingston 

Uoyd 

Luken.  Thomas 

MachUey 

Blarlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

McCandleas 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

MlUer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Moody 

Moorbead 

Murphy 

Myers 

Neal  (NO 

Nlelson 

Nowak 

Obey 

OUn 

Pallone 

Panetu 

Panis 

Patterson 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

PurseU 

Q\illlen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

RoberU 


Robinson 

Roe 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (OA) 

Russo 

Salki 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stump 

Sundquist 

SwUt 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tanner 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Opton 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Whlttaker 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzlo 

Aapin 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Ballenger 

BarUett 

Beileason 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonlor 

Borski 

Bosoo 

Broomfield 

Bimning 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Cardtn 

Chandler 

Clarke 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

ColUtM 

Oonte 

Cooper 
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Coughlin 

Courter 

Cox 

Coyne 

Darden 

delaOarza 

DeFaslo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dymally 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Engel 

Espy 

FasceU 

Fasio 

Feighan 

Flake 

FogUetU 

Foley 

OaUegly 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 


Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantoe 

Leath  (TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levtne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Upinski 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Lukens,  Donald 

Madigan 

Manton 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMlllen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 


Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

Oilman 

Oordon 

Ooas 

Gray 

Oreen 

Ouarlnl 

HaU(OH> 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 


Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Nelson 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (OT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Pashayan 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Pelosi 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Sangmeister 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 


SchUf 
Schulze 
Schtmier 
Shumway 
Slkorskl 
Skaggs 
Slattery 
SUughter  (NY) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Solars 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Studds 

Torres 

TorrlceUl 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING— 7 

Anthony  Hunter 

Brown  (CA)  Markey 

Ford  (TN)  Pepper 
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Smith  (FL) 


Messrs.  MARTINEZ.  KOLTER. 
GUARINI,  NELSON  of  Florlcla.  HALL 
of  Ohio,  PAXON.  and  GRAY  changed 
their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  FLORIO.  HEFNER. 

BRYANT.  WALGREN.  and  ARCHER 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  title  H? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 

The  text  of  title  III  is  as  foUows: 
TTn£  lU— VOICE  OF  AMERICA 
SBC.  UI.  AVTBOROATION  OF APPROPRIATIOSS. 

In  addition  to  the  amountt  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  title  II,  the  foUowing 
amounU  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Voice  of  America  for  carrying  out 
titU  V  of  the  UniUd  States  Information  and 
EducatioruU  Exchange  Act  of  1948  and  the 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act 

(1)  ^iiJLRnL's  AND  EXPENSES.— for  "Soiartes 
and  Expenses".  S170.23S.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1990  and  tl77.044.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1991. 

<2)  ACQVJSmON  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OP  RADIO 

FAcnJTiES.—For  "Acquisition  and  Construc- 
tion of  Radio  FacUities".  S6S.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1990  and  S126.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(3)  Radio  broadcastino  to  cvBA.—For 
"Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba".  S12.700.000 


for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  S13.20S.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1991. 

SBC  ttt  VOICB  OFAMBUCA  SqmPUBNT  ABKOAD. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  Stales  Information  Agency  and  the 
Voice  of  America  sJuUl  take  every  step  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  existing  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica equipment  abroad  is  property  main- 
tained and  enhanced  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  III? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
IV. 

The  text  of  title  IV  is  as  follows: 

ITTLE IV— BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 
SBC  Ml.  AVTBOROATIONS  OF  APPBOPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting  Act  op  1973.—Subparar 
graph  (A)  of  section  8(aJ(l)  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22 
U.S.C.  2S77(a)(l))  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  S  190.330.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990 
and  S  197,943,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991; 
and". 

(b)  Radio  Transmitter  Construction  and 
Modernization.— There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  radio  transmitter  con- 
struction and  modernization  S27,845.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1990.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  untU  expended. 

(cJ  Broadcastino  Relay  Station  m 
Israel.— 

(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
for  the  costs  associated  vrith  construction  of 
a  relay  station  in  Israel,  S194,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1990  and  SI 3,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1991.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(2)  To  the  extent  not  precluded  by  the 
international  agreement  with  the  host  for- 
eign country  of  June  18.  1987,  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  amounts  which  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  paragraph  (1), 
and  which  are  available  for  contracts  with 
United  Stales  contractors,  shall  be  made 
available  only  for  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts with  economically  and  socially  disad- 
vantaged enterprises  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  133(c)(5)  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment and  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1977). 

SBC  4it  PROCUKBHENT  OF  LBGAL  SBKVICBS. 

Section  26  of  the  Stale  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  19S6  (22  U.S.C.  2698)  is 
amended  in  sut>section  (b)  by  inseriing  ". 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting."  after  "Communication 
Agency". 

sbc  4tl  kbqvikbmbnt  for  avtboroation  op 
appropriations. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Obuoation  and  Expendi- 
ture or  Funds.— Notvtifhstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  for 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year,  any  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  shall  not  be  availatOe  for  obli- 
gation or  expenditure— 

(1)  unless  such  funds  are  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions: or 

(2)  in  excess  of  the  authorized  level  of  ap- 
propriations. 

(b)  Subsequent  AuTHORiZATtON.—The  limi- 
tation under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
to  the  extent  that  an  authorization  of  appro- 
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priaHona  ia  enacted  after  radk  fundi  are  ap- 
pfopyitttedi 

(c)  AmjC4TTOM.—T1u  proviaiom  of  thU 
tection— 

(H  may  not  be  lupeneded,  except  In  a  pro- 
vition  of  law  wAic^  tpeeifleaUy  repeaU. 
modtflea,  or  tuperwede*  the  proviaiont  of  thia 
taction;  and 

<i)  thaU  not  apply  to,  or  affect  in  any 
manner,  permanent  appropriationa,  truat 
funda.  and  other  aimilar  accounta  v)hich  are 
muthoriaed  tv  lav  and  adminiatered  by  the 
Board  for  International  BrxMdcaating. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  IV? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
V. 

The  text  of  title  V  is  as  follows: 

TTTU  y—ASIA  FOUNDATION 

ate  HL  AurmmoATioN  or  AmoFUAmNS. 

Section  404  of  The  Atia  Foundation  Act 
(i2  V^C  4403 J  U  amended  to  read  at  fOl- 
towt: 


ML/VNUWC 

"(aJ  AorvoMXATtOM  or  Armontunoia.— 
TJtere  ia  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated  to 
Ote  Secretary  of  StaU  tlt.200,000  for  the 
fiaeal  year  1990  and  $10,848,900  for  the 
fiacal  year  1991  for  granta  to  The  Aaia  Foun- 
dation purauant  to  thia  title. 

"(b)  ALLOCATtOM  or  Fmat8.—Of  amounta 
atUhoriaed  to  be  appropritUed  under  tubaec- 
H<m  (a),  $2,500,000  for  the  fiacal  year  1990 
and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiacal  year  1991  thaU 
be  avaitable  only  fin  the  expanaion  of  pro- 
grama  and  aervieea  (in^uding  the  eatabliah- 
ment  of  a  fieid  office)  for  Oceania  com- 
priaed  of  Polyneata,  Hieroneaia.  and  Mela- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  V? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  tiUe 
VL 

The  text  of  title  VI  is  as  follows: 

nru  vi—iNnMNAnoNAL  orcanoations 


.  mL  MMFoam  m  BvveKT  DgcammtAMaK  p*o- 
CBDVMM8  or  rmt  vrnno  nauons 

Aim  m  artOAUMMD  A6EIICU8. 

(a)  FiKDmaa.—The  United  Nations  and  ita 
apeeiaUaed  aoenciea  have  made  progreu  in 
Ou  formulation  and  implementation  of 
budget  reforma  aa  called  for  by  taction  143  of 
the  Foreign  Relationt  Authorization  Act, 
Fiacal  Teara  1986  and  1987  (Public  Law  99- 
93).  Preaidential  determination*  that  were 
revaired  tty  that  and  other  law*  confirm  the 
progreaa  that  tuu  been  made  in  thi*  retpecL 

(b)  FouKctAL  tUaroMsaajTr  m  Budoxt 
PmocB>vmMa.—To  aaaure  flnancial  reaponai- 
IrtHty  in  preparation  of  the  aaaeaaed  ttudgeta 
of  the  United  Nation*  and  it*  tpecialiaed 
agenciet,  it  i*  tJie  lerue  of  Congret*  that  the 
Preaident  thould  continue  vigorou*  effort* 
to  enaure  comtlnued  implementation  by  the 
United  Nationa  and  it*  tpecialiaed  agencie* 
of  deeiaionmaking  procedure*  on  budgetary 
matter*  whidi  a**ure  that  mfficient  atten- 
tion ia  paid  to  ttu  tri«iM  of  the  United  State* 
and  other  member  itate*  who  are  major  fi- 
nancial contrilnUort  to  luch  aaaeaaed  budg- 
eta. 

(e)    LaoTATiOK    our    AssEsian    Coimav- 


11)  For  aitetaed  contrUmtiOTU  authoriaed 
to  be  appropriated  by  thit  Act,  the  Preaident 
la  authoriaed  to  withhold  not  more  than  20 
percent  offunda  appropriated  for  the  United 
Statea  attinted  contribution  to  the  United 
Nationa  or  to  any  of  ita  tpecialiaed  ageneiet 
for  any  caleruiar  year  if  the  Preaident  deter- 
mine* that  the  United  Nation*  or  any  tuch 
agency— 


(A)  tuu  not  continued  implementation  of 
decitionmalcing  procedure*  on  budgetary 
matter*  referred  to  in  tubtection  lb); 

IB)  it  not  maJcing  further  progreaa  toward 
the  elimination  of  the  abuae  of  tecondment 
In  the  United  Nation*  Secretariat  which  un- 
dermine* the  independence  of  the  interna- 
tional cirrU  service;  or 

IC)  i*  not  implementing  the  15  percent  re- 
duction in  the  *taff  of  the  United  Nation* 
Secretariat  Irecommendation  15)  of  the 
Oroup  of  High  Level  Intergovernmental  Ex- 
pert* to  Review  the  Efficiency  of  the  Admin- 
latrative  and  Financial  Functioning  of  the 
United  Nationa  (Oroup  of  18)  and  that  tuch 
reduction  it  not  being  equitably  applied 
among  the  national*  on  such  staff. 

12)  The  Preaident  shall  notify  the  Congreaa 
when  a  determination  is  made  to  withhold 
funding  from  the  United  Nations  or  any  of 
ita  tpecialiaed  ageneiet  purtuant  to  para- 
graph ID.  Congrettional  notification  thall 
Include  a  futtlflcatlon  for  any  tuch  determi- 
nation. 

Id)  Umitation  on  PAYtaifT  or  Ajpfrrtrp 
ComnuBunoNs  roit  Prior  YaARS.—Of 
amounts  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  fiscal  years  1990  arid  1991,  pay- 
ment may  be  made  to  the  United  Nations  or 
to  any  of  its  specialized  agencies  for  as- 
sessed contrilmtions  for  calendar  years  prior 
to  1989  only  for  purposes  jointly  agreed  to 
by  the  Preaident  and  the  United  Nations  or 
any  of  its  specialized  agencies,  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

SSC  Ml  UNITED  STATSa  MEMBKMSBU'  IN  BftSMNA- 
nONAL  aVGAM  OKGANOATmN  AND 
INTEMNATIONAL  TItOnCAL  TIMEUl 
OMGAMOAIION. 

la)  Unttkd  Statms  MMmMRsmr.—The  Preai- 
dent is  authoriaed  to  maintain  memlterahip 
of  the  United  Statea  in  the  International 
Sugar  Organiaation  and  the  International 
Tropical  Timber  Organization. 

lb)  Paymknt  or  Assessed  Contributions.— 
For  fiacal  year  1991  and  for  each  fiacal  year 
thereafter,  the  United  States  assessed  contri- 
tnUlona  to  such  organization*  may  be  paid 
from  funds  appropriated  for  "Contributiont 
to  International  Organiaationt". 
asc  «ML  connaurtoN  to  the  msgvlam  bvbgst 

or  TBB  BfTSMNAnONAL  COmiOTTU 
or  TEB  MED  CM08S. 

Section  742  of  the  Foreign  RelatUma  Au- 
thoriaation  Act,  Fiacal  Years  1988  and  1989 
I  Public  Law  100-204)  U  amended  by  ttriking 
tuluection  la). 

SEC  Ml  HfTEMNATIONAL  BOVNDAMT  AND  WATUt 

commasiON. 

la)  AvTHORixxD  Acn vmMS.  —Section  103  of 
the  American-Mexican  Treaty  Act  of  1950 
122  U.S.C.  277d-3)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"official  entertainment  and  other  represen- 
tation expenae*  within  the  United  States  for 
the  United  State*  section;"  after  "guard  pur- 
pose*;". 

lb)  ExraimrruxMS  for  Boundary  Sanita- 
tion PROBLSMS.-Title  I  of  ttie  Departments 
of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appmpriation  Act,  1957  122 
U.S.C.  277d-12)  U  amended  under  the  head- 
ing "International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico"  in 
the  fourth  paragraph  by  ttrUcing  all  after 
"flood  control"  and  interting  "or  sanitation 
works  threatened  or  destroyed  by  flood 
waters  of  the  Rio  Orande,  Colorado,  and  Ti- 
juana Rivers;  and  for  talcing  emergency  ac- 
tions to  protect  against  health  threatening 
sanitation  prot>lems  6y  repairing  or  replac- 
ing existing  capital  Infrastructure  along  the 
United  States-Mexico  Boundary. ". 

Ic)  Other  Boundary  Water  Avthortties.- 
An  Act  entitled   "An  Act  providing  for  a 


study  regarding  the  equitable  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Orande  below  Fort  Quit- 
man, Texas,  In  cooperation  vHth  the  United 
States  of  Mexico"  122  U.S.C.  277-277f)  is 
amended— 

ID  In  section  2  122  U.S.C.  277a)  by  Insert- 
ing ",  drainage  of  tranaboundary  atorm 
waters,  and"  after  "stabillaatlon  and";  and 

12)  In  tection  3  122  U.S.C.  277b)— 

IA)  by  Inserting  "ID"  after  "authoriaed"; 

IB)  by  atnidng  out  "and  lb)"  and  Inaert- 
Ing  "12)": 

IC)  by  inaerting  before  the  period  ";  and 
13)  to  carry  out  preliminary  turveyt,  oper- 
ationt,  and  maintenance  of  the  interceptor 
tyttem  constructed  to  intercept  sewage  flows 
from  Tiiuana  and  from  selected  canyon 
areas";  and 

ID)  by  adding  after  subsection  la)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sul>sectlons; 

"lb)  Expenditures  for  the  Rio  Orande 
barJc  protection  project  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  aivd  conditions  contained  in 
the  appropriation  for  such  project  as  provid- 
ed by  the  Act  approved  April  25,  1945  159 
Stat  89). 

"Ic)  The  Anaalduas  diversion  dam  thall 
not  be  operated  for  irrigation  or  water 
tupply  purposes  in  the  United  States  unleaa 
suitable  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  prospective  water  users  for  repayment  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  of  such  portions  of 
the  dam  aa  are  allocated  to  such  purpose*  try 
the  Secretary  of  State. ". 

SEC  Ml  SENSE  OF  CONGKESS  CONCERNING  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  REUEF  AND  WOKKS 
AGENCY  rOK  PALESTINIAN  RSPVGEES 
IN  THE  NEA*  EAST  lUNEWA). 

la)  Sense  or  CoNaitEss.—It  Is  the  tense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

ID  international  burdens?iaring  of  the 
coiU  of  the  United  Nationa  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  PalesHnian  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East  lUNRWA)  is  crucial  to  the 
surtfival  of  such  organization; 

12)  Oie  Secretary  of  State  should  redoutOe 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  State  to  pro- 
mote international  burdensharing  of  the 
costs  of  UNR  WA  's  operations;  and 

13)  regular  and  substantial  contributions 
by  the  Arab  states  to  the  budget  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palettlnian  Refugeet  in  the  Near  East  would 
reflect  the  commitment  of  Arab  statet  to  a 
peaceful  political  tettlement  in  the  Middle 
Eatt 

lb)  Report  to  CoNOHESs.—The  Secretary  of 
State  thall  prepare  and  sulymit  a  report  on 
progress  being  made  to  promote  internation- 
al burdensharing  of  ttu  costs  of  the  United 
Nation*  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales- 
tinian Refugee*  in  the  Near  East  lUNRWA) 
to  ttie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Seruite. 
tMxxnaasT  ormxD  bt  mb.  solomoh 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  B4r.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solohoii:  At 
the  end  of  tiUe  VI,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC  603.  CONIVIBimONS  FOR  PEACEKEEPING  AC- 

Tivrms  IN  soimiEitN  africa. 
(a)  AssuKAHCK  That  All  Cubam  Troops 
Wnx  Bb  Witrdbawn.— The  United  States 
may  not,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  expend  any  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  a  contribution 
or  any  other  assistance  with  respect  to  Im- 
plementation of  the  Tripartite  Agreement 
untU  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that- 


(1)  the  Unll 
and  reliable 
piirties  to  th< 
Cuban  troo[ 
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(1)  the  United  SUtes  hms  received  explicit 
and  reliable  assurances  from  each  of  the 
parties  to  the  BUateral  Agreement  that  all 
Cuban  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Angola  by  July  1,  IWl.  and  that  no  Cuban 
troops  will  remain  in  Angola  after  that  date; 
and 

(2)  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  has  assured  the  United  SUtes  that 
it  is  hta  understanding  that  all  Cuban  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  from  Angola  by  July  1. 
1991,  and  that  no  Cuban  troops  will  remain 
in  Angola  after  that  date. 

(b)  Coirnu»UTioi»8  Cohmiiohal  oh  Com- 
PUAHOB.— The  United  SUtes  may  not 
expend  any  funds  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  for  a  contribution  or  any 
other  assistance  with  respect  to  implemen- 
tation of  the  Tripartite  Agreementr- 

(1)  if  the  Gtovemment  of  Cuba  fails  at  any 
time  to  comply  with  any  of  iU  obligations 
under  Article  1  of  the  Bilateral  Agreement 
(relating  to  the  calendar  for  redeployment 
and  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops),  or 

(2)  if  any  Cuban  troops  remain  in  Angola 
after  July  1. 1991. 

(c)  RxroKTS  TO  CoiiaRMS— 

(1)    ComUAMCE    WITH    OBLI0ATIOH8.— NOt 

more  than  16  days  after  each  scheduled 
phase  of  the  redeployment  northward  and 
withdrawl  of  Cuban  troops  pursuant  to  the 
Bilateral  Agreement,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  committees  designated  in 
paragraph  (2)  a  report  on  whether  each  of 
the  signatories  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement 
is  complying  with  its  obligations  under  that 
Agreement.  And  the  President  shaU  report 
to  the  committees  designated  in  paragraph 
(2)  whenever  he  has  determined  that  a  ma- 
terial breach  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement 
may  have  been  committed  by  any  of  the  sig- 
natories to  that  Agreement. 

(2)  Rjuirmi  oomiiTiEis.— The  reports 
required  by  paragrvh  (1)  shaU  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  DxmnTioirs.— As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "Bilateral  Agreement"  means 
the  Agreement  Between  the  Governments 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola  and  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  for  the  Termination  of 
the  IntemaUonal  lillsslon  of  the  Cuban 
Military  Contingent,  signed  at  the  United 
Nations  on  December  22, 1988;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Tripartite  Agreement" 
means  the  Agreement  Among  the  People's 
RepubUc  of  Angola,  the  RepubUc  of  Cuba, 
and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  signed  at 
the  United  NaUons  on  December  22, 1988. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RSCORO.  ^^     ^, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  Is  aimed  at  reinforcing 
compliance  with  the  tripartite  agree- 
ment on  Southern  Africa  which  was 
signed  in  December  by  South  Africa, 
Angola,  and  CvbA. 

The  amendment  has  three  compo- 
nents. -      . 

First,  it  specifies  that  no  funds 
under  authority  of  this  act  for  fiscal 
year  1989  can  be  provided  in  support 
of  the  Tripartite  Agreement  untU  the 
Pretident  certifies  to  Congress  that 


our  government  has  received  explicit 
and  reliable  assurances  from  the  three 
countries  involved,  that  all  Cuban 
troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Angola 
by  July  1,  1991— as  required  by  the 
agreement. 

The  President  would  also  have  to 
certify  that  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  has  the  same  un- 
derstanding about  the  withdrawal  of 
Cuban  troops. 

It  would  also  require  the  President 
to  report  to  Congress  at  any  time  he 
determines  that  any  of  the  three  coun- 
tries, who  have  signed  the  agreement, 
commit  a  material  breach  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  hope  the  tri- 
partite agreement  succeeds,  but  we 
also  have  our  fingers  crossed. 

This  amendment  is  aimed  at  rein- 
forcing the  administration  in  Its  deal- 
ings with  South  Africa,  Angola,  and 
Cuba. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  cut 
off  United  States  funds  under  this  bill 
in  support  of  the  agreement  at  any 
time  Cuba  violates  the  agreement. 

Third,  this  amendment  has  a  report- 
ing requirement. 

The  tripartite  agreement  has  a 
series  of  phased  withdrawals  and  rede- 
ployments of  Cuban  troops. 

The  President  will  have  to  report  to 
Congress  within  16  days  after  every 
such  scheduled  benchmark  about  how 
the  three  countries  are  living  up  to  the 
agreement. 

The  United  States  has  to  hold  their 
feet  to  the  fire  to  keep  this  agreement 
together. 

This  amendment  gives  the  adminis- 
tration the  clout  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomom). 

The  amendment  has  the  support  of 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
and  I  believe  the  President  and  the 
American  people  will  be  well  served  by 
its  inclusion  In  the  bill. 

In  December  1988,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration concluded  nearly  8  years 
of  persistent  efforts  and  fostered  an 
historic  agreement  between  Angola, 
C^ba,  and  South  Africa.  Under  the 
terms  of  two  interconnected  accords. 
South  Africa  will  comply  with  terms 
of  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  435 
by  withdrawing  from  Namibia  and  per- 
mitting UN  administrators  to  oversee 
an  election  process  leasing  to  Namlb- 
ian  independence.  At  the  same  time, 
Cuban  troops  have  begxm  a  phased  re- 
deployment and  withdrawal  from 
Angola  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
July  1, 1991. 

I  support  these  agreements  and  I 
think  the  Reagan  administration 
should  be  commended  for  its  diligent 
and  tireless  efforts  In  bringing  the  par- 
ties   to    the    confUcts    together    to 


achieve    this    Important    diplomatic 
breakthrough. 

Mr.  SoLouoN's  amendment  requires 
the  President  to  certify  that  he  has  re- 
ceived explicit  and  reliable  assurances 
from  Cuba,  Angola  and  the  UN  Secre- 
tary General  that  all  Cuban  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  from  Angola  by 
July  1,  1991.  This  should  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult task,  as  long  as  we  are  aU  reading 
the  agreements  In  the  same  way. 

I  think  this  provision  protects  the 
President  from  any  mlsimderstandlng 
that  might  arise  as  to  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  provisions  of  the  accords.  If 
all  the  Cuban  troops  are  not  with- 
drawn from  Angola  by  July  1,  1991,  no 
one  wlU  be  able  to  claim  that  the  ac- 
cords were,  nevertheless  compiled 
with. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Solomon's  amend- 
ment conditions  U.S.  funding  of  peace- 
keeping in  southern  Africa  for  fiscsl 
year  1990-91  on  Cuban  compliance 
with  the  scheduled  redeployment  and 
withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  from 
Angola. 

I  support  the  diplomatic  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Reagan  administration  In 
southern  Africa,  but  I  share  Mr.  Solo- 
mon's concern  that  the  United  States 
not  be  required  to  fund  Implementa- 
tion of  these  accords  If  one  of  their 
primary  purposes— the  total  withdraw- 
al of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola— is 
not  being  achieved. 
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Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  wonL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SolomohI.  Very 
simply  there  is  not  a  person  in  this 
room  that  would  sign  a  contract,  deliv- 
er the  money  first  and  then  hope  that 
the  other  party  delivers  on  It.  I  do  not 
care  if  we  are  going  to  carpet  a  home 
or  build  a  wing  on  our  house,  let  alone 
have  our  freedom  at  risk,  without 
making  sure  that  before  the  money  is 
released  that  we  get  what  we  agreed  to 
in  return. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a 
(»mmltment  made  by  those  in 
SWAPO  and  those  In  Angola  that 
they  would  meet  various  deadlines. 
The  first  of  those  was  later  on  this 
month.  They  have  already  violated  It. 
SWAPO  has  already  entered  Into  Na- 
mibia with  their  AK-47's  and  other 
Soviet  equipment  that- was  In  violation 
of  the  agreement  that  they  signed. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  before 
the  United  States  commits  this  money 
permanently  that  there  should  be 
some  guarantee  from  the  other  side 
that  they  meet  the  deadlines  in  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  what  needs  to  be  done  in 
this  area,  and  I  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  follow  through. 
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As  I  read  the  amendment,  however.  I 
see  nothing  to  gxiarantee  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  release  these 
funds  Immediately  and  thereby  have 
no  leverage  left  should  the  Cuban  or 
Angolan  forces  renege.  That  does 
cause  me  a  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment that  would  say  that  the  money 
would  be  escrowed  imtll  such  time  as 
the  elections  are  held  or  until  such 
time  as  all  the  Cuban  troops  are  with- 
drawn from  Angola  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement.  If  this  amendment  is 
not  approved,  then  I  think  that  that 
would  be  the  appropriate  step  to 
make. 

Mi.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwn*].  The  gentle- 
man is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
Informed  Members  of  this  House. 

Let  me  Just  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  have  the  same  concern  because 
under  my  amendment  there  Is  nothing 
technically  to  stop  the  President  of 
the  United  States  from  Issuing  a  check 
in  full  for  all  of  the  appropriated 
money  in  advance,  however,  that  is 
not  the  legislative  intent  of  this 
amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  might  just 
read  a  portion  of  the  amendment,  it 
states  that  within  15  dajrs  after  every 
benchmark  on  the  timetable  for 
Cuban  troop  redeployments  and 
phased  withdrawals  the  President 
would  have  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  status  of  compliance  by  South 
Africa.  Angola  and  Cuba  with  the 
terms  of  the  tripart  agreement. 

Now  it  goes  on  then  to  say.  "And  the 
President  shall  also  report  to  Congress 
if  and  when  he  determines  that  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  agreement  has  com- 
mitted a  material  breach  of  the  agree- 
ment." 

Then  United  States  fimds  would  be 
cut  off  at  any  time  In  which  Cuba  vio- 
lates the  tripart  agreement. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLOMOif]  then  that  the  reason  for  re- 
porting is  to  condition  additional  pay- 
ment of  the  obligation  that  the  United 
States  has  imdertaken  and  that  the 
United  States  State  Department  would 
not  circumvent  this  amendment  by 
mitk<ny  a  premature  pajrment,  before 
elections  or  complete  Cuban  troop 
withdrawal. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mx.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield  further, 
that  is  exactly  the  Intent  of  the 
amendment. 

Just,  for  example,  again  there  is  a 
deadline  of  November  1989  when  SO 
percent  of  the  Cuban  troops  are  to  be 


out  of  Angola.  Now  then  April  1990. 
which  is  about  5  months  later,  two- 
thirds  of  them  must  be  out.  I  Just  read 
part  of  the  amendment  which  states 
that  even  between  these  two  periods 
when  the  President  determines  that 
those  troops  have  not  been  removed 
on  time  or  have  gone  back  in  across 
that  paraUel.  then  he  is  authorized  to 
stop  payment.  He  knows  that  is  the 
Intent  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  for  his  contribution.  I 
believe  he  has  made  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] spent  a  great  deal  of  time  negoti- 
ating this  amendment  with  the  com- 
mittee. We  are  satisfied  it  moves  in 
the  right  direction,  and  we  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMBtDMEIfT  OPTERED  BY  tfR.  SOLARZ 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solarz:  Page 
71,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion (and  amend  the  table  of  contents  ac- 
cordingly): 

8BC  <M.  AmOJAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON 
VOTING  PRACTICES  AT  THE  UNTrED 
NATIONR 

(a)  In  OKmcxAi.— Not  later  than  March  31 
of  each  year,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  a  full  and  complete  annual  report 
which  assesses  for  the  prior  calendar  year, 
with  respect  to  each  foreign  country 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  the  voting 
practices  of  the  govemments  of  such  coun- 
tries at  the  United  Nations,  and  evaluates 
Oeneral  Assembly  and  Security  Council  ac- 
tions and  the  responsiveness  of  those  gov- 
ernments to  United  States  policy  on  Issues 
of  special  Importance  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  iMFORMATioir  ON  Vomfc  Practicks  in 
THE  UmrxD  Natioits.— Such  report  shall  in- 
clude, with  respect  to  voting  practices  and 
plenary  actions  in  the  United  Nations 
during  the  preceding  year,  information  to 
be  compiled  and  supplied  by  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  consisting  of— 

(1)  an  analysis  and  discussion,  prepared  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  of 
the  extent  to  which  member  countries  sup- 
ported United  SUtes  policy  objectives  at  the 
United  Nations: 

(2)  an  analysis  and  discussion,  prepared  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  of 
actions  taken  by  the  United  Nations  by  con- 
sensus: 

(3)  with  respect  to  plenary  votes  of  the 
United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly— 

(A)  a  listing  of  all  such  votes  on  issues 
which  directly  affected  important  United 
States  Interests  and  on  which  the  United 
States  lobbied  extensively  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  Issues  involved  In  each  such 
vote; 


(B)  a  listing  of  the  votes  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  which  provides  a  comparison 
of  the  vote  cast  by  each  member  country 
with  the  vote  cast  by  the  United  SUtes; 

(C)  a  coun  try-by -country  listing  of  votes 
described  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(D)  a  listing  of  votes  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  displayed  in  terms  of  United  Na- 
tions regional  caucus  groups; 

(4)  a  listing  of  all  plenary  votes  cast  by 
member  countries  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  which  provides  a 
comparison  of  the  vote  cast  by  each  member 
country  with  the  vote  cast  by  the  United 
SUtes; 

(5)  an  analysis  and  discussion,  prepared  in 
consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  of 
the  extent  to  which  other  members  support- 
ed United  SUtes  policy  objectives  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  a  separate  listing  of  all 
Security  Council  votes  of  each  member 
country  in  comparison  with  the  United 
SUtes;  and 

(6)  a  slde-by-slde  comparison  of  agreement 
on  important  and  overall  votes  for  each 
member  country  and  the  United  SUtes. 

(c)  Format.— Information  required  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (bK3)  shall  also  be  submit- 
ted, together  with  an  explanation  of  the  sU- 
tlstical  methodology,  in  a  format  identical 
to  that  contained  In  chapter  II  of  the  March 
14,  1988,  Report  to  Congress  on  Voting 
Practices  in  the  United  Nations. 

(d)  Statemknt  by  the  Secretaht  or 
State.— Each  report  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  contain  a  sUtement  by  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  discussing  the  measures  which  have 
been  taken  to  inform  United  SUtes  diplo- 
matic missions  of  United  Nations  Oeneral 
Assembly  and  Security  Council  activities. 

(e)  Technical  and  Contorming  Ameni>- 
MZNTS.— The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
repealed: 

(1)  The  second  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  lOl(bKl)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act. 
1984  (Public  Law  98-151;  97  SUt.  967). 

(2)  Section  529  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 

1986,  as  enacted  by  Public  Law  99-190  (99 
SUt.  1307). 

(3)  Section  528  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 

1987,  as  enacted  by  Public  Law  99-500  (100 
SUt.  1783)  and  Public  Law  99-591  (100  SUt. 
3341). 

(4)  Section  528  of  the  Foreign  Operations, 
Export  Financing,  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act.  1988,  as  enacted  by 
Public  Law  100-202  (101  SUt.  1329). 

(5)  Section  527  of  the  Foreign  Operations, 
Expori  Financing,  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  1989,  as  enacted  by 
PubUc  Law  100-461. 

Mr.  SOLARZ  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chaimuui,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
years  ago  we  adopted  legislation  re- 
questing an  annual  report  from  the 
administration  on  voting  practices  at 
the  United  Nations.  That  annual 
report  resulted  in  the  submission  of  an 
analysis  which  is  publicly  available 
which  creates  the  percentage  of  times 
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that  every  country  In  the  United  Na- 
tions has  voted  with  the  United  States 
on  the  votes  on  which  we  cast  ballots 
ourselves.  It  also  has  a  section  which 
indicates  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
top  10  votes  or  the  ten  most  important 
votes  in  the  United  Nations,  and  it  in- 
dicates how  each  country  in  the 
United  Nations  voted  on  each  of  those 
10  issues,  and  then  finally  there  is  a 
provision  listing  the  votes  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  how  the  members  of 
the  Security  Council  voted  on  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  informa- 
tion has  been  useful,  but,  like  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Pickering,  like  the  Department  of 
State  and  like  many  Members  of  both 
Houses,  I  have  felt  for  some  time  now 
that  his  information  does  not  go  far 
enough  and  perliaps  provides  an  im- 
plicit misleading  impression  of  how 
other  countries  voted  in  the  United 
Nations.  Consequently,  in  an  effort  to 
provide  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  our  country  with  a  more  compre- 
hensive, a  more  detailed,  a  more  in- 
formed analj^is  of  how  other  coun- 
tries are  voting  at  the  United  Nations, 
my  amendment  would  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  leave 
intact  the  current  provision  requiring 
a  rank  ordering  of  every  country  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  times  they 
voted  with  us  on  all  recorded  votes 
before  the  United  Nations.  However, 
second,  it  will  provide  a  new  report 
which  would  require  a  presentation  of 
literally  every  vote  cast  in  the  United 
Nations  in  terms,   not  only   of  the 
number  of  times  other  coimtries  voted 
with  us.  but  how  often  they  abstained, 
how  often  they  were  absent  and  how 
often  they  voted  in  the  negative.  It  is 
important  to  include  Information  on 
abstentions     and     absences     because 
often  in  the  peculiar  and  bizarre  world 
of  the  United  Nations  the  fact  that  a 
country   has   abstained  or   is   absent 
may  actually  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Third,  the  amendment 
would  also  provide  that  instead  of  a 
report    listing    how    other    countries 
voted  on  the  10  most  important  issues 
before  the  United  Nations,  it  would 
substitute  a  report  on  how  other  coim- 
tries  voted   on   all   those   issues   we 
deemed  important  enough  to  lobby  on, 
which  would  include  undoubtedly  the 
10  votes  which  are  now  listed  among 
those  which  are  most  important,  but 
probably  an  additional  20  or  30  votes 
that  we  thought  were  of  sufficient  sig- 
nificance to  induce  our  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  to  lobby  on. 

Another  section  of  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  require  a  report 
on  consensus  voting  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. Many  of  the  issues  which  come 
before  the  world  organization  are  re- 
solved by  consensus,  and.  if  we  are 
going  to  get  a  complete  pictiure  of  how 
other  countries  are  voting  at  the 
United  Nations,  we  need  to  know  not 


only  how  they  voted  on  recorded 
votes,  but  we  also  need  to  know  the 
issues  on  which  a  consensus  was 
achieved. 
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Finally,  the  report  would  also  re- 
quire somewhat  more  extended  analy- 
sis of  the  votes  in  the  Security  Council 
and  the  extent  to  which  other  coim- 
tries in  the  Security  Council  voted 
either  with  us  or  against  us. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  amend- 
ment has  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration. It  enjoys  the  support  of  Sena- 
tor Kastkh  in  the  other  body  who  ini- 
tiated I  believe  with  my  friend  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  the 
legislation  requiring  the  reports  we 
now  have. 

I  think  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, in  conclusion,  would  give  us  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds,  the  infor- 
mation we  already  have  plus  some  ad- 
ditional information  which  can  flesh 
out  the  total  picture  of  how  other 
countries  vote  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dymally]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
process  refines  the  whole  process  In 
the  United  Nations,  and  we  support 
the  measure. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon],  my  former  col- 
league on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee who  has  gone  on  to  other  responsi- 
bilities on  the  Rules  Committee,  but 
who  clearly  remains  seized  of  these 
great  International  issues. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind  com- 
ments. 

Let  me  say  I  sorely  miss  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  but  it  is  nice  to  be 
involved  again  a  little  bit. 

As  the  sponsor  of  that  legislation 
which  created  the  reporting  require- 
ments in  this  House  a  few  years  ago,  I 
strongly  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  The  gentleman's  sunend- 
ment  goes  further  and  makes  clarifica- 
tions. I  think  it  is  an  excellent  amend- 
ment and  it  will  go  a  long  way  I  think 
toward  giving  us  the  results  that  we 
want,  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
and  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support, 
and  I  want  the  gentleman  to  know 
that  we  miss  him  almost  as  much  as 
he  misses  us. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  my  very 
good  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  Snowe].  the  distinguished 
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ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments and  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment, because  I  think  in  fact  it  will 
provide  more  expanded  information 
on  more  detailed  activities  of  various 
countries  and  their  voting  patterns  in 
the  United  Nations  and  how  they 
apply  to  the  United  States.  So  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  making 
this  contribution  and  for  refining  the 
process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKXHSMEirro  OrrERKD  BT  MR.  SOLOBCOR 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  SoLOMOir: 
Page  65,  line  6,  Insert  "(1)"  after  the  dash. 

Following  page  65.  line  12,  insert  "(2)  The 
Congress  remains  concerned  about  the  need 
to  make  further  progress  to  protect  the  In- 
dependence of  the  International  civil  service 
working  at  the  United  Nations  and  urges 
the  President  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to 
this  end.". 

Beginning  on  page  65,  line  25,  strike  "is 
authorized  to  withhold  not  more  than"  and 
insert  "shall  withhold". 

Page  66,  line  4,  strike  "if  the  President  de- 
termines" and  insert  "until  after  such  time 
as  the  President  determines  and  reports  to 
Congress". 

Page  66,  line  6,  strike  "not". 

Page  66,  line  8,  after  the  semicolon  add 
"and  in  the  case  of  the  United  Nations,"  fol- 
lowed by  a  comma. 

Page  66,  line  9,  strike  "not". 

Page  66,  line  12,  strike  "or"  and  insert 
"and". 

Page  66,  line  13.  strike  "not". 

Page  66,  line  19,  strike  "not". 

Page  66,  line  21,  at  the  end  of  the  line  add 
"every  such". 

Page  66,  line  22,  strike,"a"  and  place  a 
period  after  "made".  Strike  everything  be- 
ginning with  "to"  and  following  through 
Page  67,  line  2,  and  insert  "Such  notifica- 
tion shall  include  an  appropriate  consulta- 
tion between  the  President  or  his  designated 
representative  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  appropriations  sub- 
committees of  Jurisdiction  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.". 

Page  67,  line  10,  following  "appropriate.", 
insert  "Prior  to  making  any  such  payment, 
the  President  or  his  designated  representa- 
tive shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees of  Jurisdiction  In  each  House  of 
Congress  concerning  the  purposes  Jointly 
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Agreed  to  by  the  Praiident  and  the  United 
NattODS.". 

Mr.  SOLOMON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  ChaimuLn,  I  aak  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
RBOoas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Bir.  Chairman.  I 
will  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  deal- 
ing with  arrearages  makes  a  noncon- 
troverslal  addition  to  the  language  al- 
ready In  the  bllL  The  blU  provides  for 
the  Oovemment  to  begin  paying  back 
past  n.S.  arrearages  to  the  United  Na- 
tions with  the  understanding  that  the 
President  of  the  United  Nations  will 
come  to  an  agreement  about  where 
these  payments  will  be  applied. 

li£y  amendment  would  simply  re- 
quire the  President  prior  to  making 
any  such  payments  of  these  arrearages 
to  report  to  the  relevant  committees 
and  subcommittees  of  Congress  about 
the  agreement  he  has  reached  with 
the  United  Nations  where  our  funds 
are  to  go.  This  is  a  simple  reporting  re- 
quirement on  a  matter  which  is  very 
Important  to  the  Congress. 

Mx.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  former  chairman  of  the  Sut>- 
oommlttee  on  International  Oper- 
ations and  Human  Rights,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Tatrom] 
for  his  part  in  the  negotiations  on  this 
amendment. 

Let  me  explain  the  other  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  which  will  take 
Just  a  little  more  time,  because  it  is  of 
more  importance,  I  think.  This  amend- 
ment would  maintain  congressional  in- 
volvement in  the  ongoing  process  of 
reforming  the  United  Nations,  which 
is  in  bad  need  of  reform.  Four  years 
ago  Congress  enacted  what  has 
become  popularly  known  as  the  Solo- 
mon-Kassebaum  amendment.  That 
amendment  set  in  motion  a  historic 
public  debate  which  has  led  to  reforms 
in  the  United  Nations.  The  Initial  Sol- 
omon-Kassebaum  amendment  focused 
on  the  need  to  reform  the  budget 
process  in  the  United  Nations.  A  seri- 
ous impasse  had  developed  in  which 
countries  primarily  from  the  develop- 
ing world  which  had  an  overwhelming 
voting  majority  in  the  U.N.  Oeneral 
Assembly  were  ramming  through 
budget  after  budget  that  were  opposed 
by  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries which  provide  an  overwhelming 
lion's  share  of  the  U.N.  money. 

In  the  fall  of  1985,  our  good  col- 
league from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  Mr.  Mica. 
and  mjrself .  served  as  delegates  to  the 
UJf.  General  Assembly.  We  took  the 
message  right  to  New  York  that  Con- 
gress was  serious  about  budgetary  re- 
forms. 


Now,  most  people  up  here  did  not  be- 
lieve us  In  the  beginning,  but  we  per- 
sisted and  we  put  the  message  across.  I 
can  report  to  the  House  today  that  a 
significant  reform  in  the  U.N.  budget 
process  in  which  the  view  of  a  donor 
country  like  the  United  States  is  given 
proper  weight.  These  have  been  put  In 
place.  The  consensus-based  budget  is 
now  a  reality  in  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly and  many  specialized  U.N. 
agencies,  especially  the  World  Health 
Organization,  have  enacted  similar 
and  important  reforms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  some  sub- 
sequent revisions  and  additions  to  the 
original  Solomon-Kassebaum  amend- 
ment that  raised  other  important  con- 
cerns. These  concerns  include  the  need 
to  streamline  a  bloated  U.N.  Secretar- 
iat bureaucracy  and  the  need  to  cur- 
tail the  practice  which  the  Soviet 
Union  abuses  with  the  integrity  and 
Independence  of  the  Intenuitional 
Civil  Service  by  placing  their  citizens 
who  are  employees  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  short-term  contracts;  in  other 
words,  a  short  lease  from  the  KGB  to 
tell  them,  "You  do  this  or  else  we 
bring  you  right  back  home." 

I  wish  I  could  report  as  much 
progress  on  these  two  issues  as  I  can 
on  the  budget;  but  the  fact  is  that  we 
still  have  a  way  to  go  and  there  has 
been  some  progress,  but  not  nearly 
enough. 

Ambassador  Pickering  was  in  my 
office  Just  last  week.  He  acluiowledged 
that  we  still  have  quite  a  way  to  go,  es- 
pecially on  the  issue  of  Soviet  second- 
ed employees. 

My  amendment  keeps  these  con- 
cerns on  the  congressional  front 
burner  and  it  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  designated  representative 
to  consult  with  this  Congress  and  the 
relevant  committees  of  Congress 
whenever  our  Government  is  making 
its  full  annual  assessed  payment  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  guts  of  this  amendment  says 
that  20  percent  of  that  payment  would 
be  withheld  from  the  United  Nations 
pending  this  congressional  consulta- 
tion. The  executive  branch  would  have 
to  show  us  whether  or  not  the  budget 
reform  process  continues  to  function 
well  and  the  executive  branch  would 
also  have  to  report  on  progress  in  re- 
ducing the  U.N.  Secretariat  staff  and 
getting  seconded  imder  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  microman- 
agement.  This  bolsters  the  administra- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  apply  pressure  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  U.N.  reform 
effort  was  initiated  by  this  Congress. 
Congressional  involvement  has  been 
its  driving  force  ever  since.  We  have  to 
keep  at  it.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
Let  us  keep  the  pressure  on  them  and 
accept  these  amendments. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Kfr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  good  amendment  and  we  support 
it. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  long 
been  a  leader  in  budgeting  administra- 
tive reforms  at  the  United  Nations. 
Again,  I  think  the  gentleman  is  ex- 
panding our  efforts  by  offering  these 
two  amendments  here  today.  I  think 
they  are  both  important  because  they 
continue  to  place  pressure  on  the 
United  Nations  to  follow  through  on 
their  budget  reform  in  the  budgetary 
process  that  was  adopted  last  year  be- 
cause of  the  Solomon-Kassebaum 
amendment. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
have  reports  on  how  the  arrearages 
are  being  used.  As  is  stated  in  the  leg- 
islation, it  wiU  be  for  mutually  agreed 
upon  purposes.  I  think  it  is  essential  to 
ensure  that  they  go  for  items  and  pro- 
grams that  are  necessary  and  impor- 
tant to  the  advancement  of  the  United 
Nations  and  on  issues  that  we  agree 
with. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
was  the  gentlewoman's  legislation  that 
she  wrote  into  the  bill  and  I  commend 
her  for  it,  because  it  goes  a  long  way  I 
think  toward  getting  the  real  results 
that  we  want,  which  is  a  better  work- 
ing United  Nations. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMXHDKEirT  OITXHXD  BT  MR.  SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solomon: 
Page  67,  line  4,  strike  "Of"  and  Insert  "(I) 
Subject  to  parasraph  (2),  of". 

Page  67,  after  line  10,  Insert  the  following: 

(2KA)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B),  none  of  the  funds  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended during  any  period  for  which  any  In- 
dividual, who  has  been  expelled  from  an- 
other country  for  engaging  in  activities  in- 
consistent with  their  diplomatic  status,  is 
admitted  to  the  United  States  and  accredlt- 
ted  to  serve  as  a  representative  to  the 
United  Nations. 

(B)  The  President  may  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  subparagraph  (A)  if  the  President 
determines,  and  so  notifies  the  Congress, 
that  such  a  waiver  Is  in  the  national  securi- 
ty interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   SOLOMON.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
will  be  very  brief. 

This  amendment  deals  with  recent 
reports  In  the  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton newspapers  that  call  oiu-  attention 
to  this  headline  which  says.  "Moscow 
Pushing  To  Get  New  KGB  Chief  Into 
the  United  States."  Might  I  say  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  trying  to 
get  one  of  their  top  KGB  people  into  a 
senior  post  at  the  Soviet  mission  here 
in  the  United  Nations,  and.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amend- 
ment simply  says  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration, this  President,  shall  have  the 
right  to  prevent  any  foreign  agent  who 
has  been  expelled  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  spying  activities  from  serving 
here  in  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  It  has  a  proviso  that 
says  that  the  President  may  waive  this 
provision  of  subparagraph  (A)  if  the 
President  determines  and  so  notifies 
the  Congress  that  such  a  waiver  is  in 
the  national  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  this  is  a  fair  amendment.  It 
wUl  send  notice  to  the  Soviet  KGB 
that  we  do  not  want  spies  running 
aroimd  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Ii4r.  Chairman,  we  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRBtAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  SolomokI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  VI? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 

vn. 

The  text  of  title  VII  is  as  f  oUows: 

\TtTLE  VII-INTERAMERICAN 
FOUNDATION 

SEC  7$1.  BfTER-AmaUCAN  FOtmDATlON. 

Section  401  of  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion Act  (22  U.S.C.  290/)  is  amended  in  sub- 
$ection  (*)(2)  by  striking  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  "There  are  authorued  to  be 
appropriated  1 16.932.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1990  and  t20.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990 
and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. ". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  vn? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 

VIII. 
The  text  of  tiUe  VHI  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  Vni-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

WITH     C0NGRKS8I0NAL 
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COMFUANCE 
BUDGET  ACT. 

<a)  Limitation  on  Spending  Authority.— 
Any  new  spending  authority  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  401  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974 J  which  is  provided  under 
thU  Act  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year 


only  to  the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Contract  Authority.— 
Any  authority  provided  by  this  Act  to  enter 
into  contracts  shaU  be  effective  orUy— 

(1)  to  the  extent  that  the  budget  authority 
for  the  obligation  to  make  outlays,  which  is 
created  by  the  contract,  tuu  been  provided 
in  advance  by  an  appropriation  Act;  or 

(2)  to  the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  VIII? 

AMKIfDMXirr  orFKRED  BT  MX.  TRATICAIfT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thaficaht 
Page  72,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  IX— BUY-AMERICAN 
REQUIREMENT 

(a)  Dbtermikatioh  by  Sbcwetahy  of 
State.— If  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
RepresenUtlve  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, determhies  that  the  public  interest 
so  requires,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  is  author- 
ized to  award  to  a  domestic  firm  a  contract 
that,  under  the  use  of  competitive  proce- 
dures, would  be  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm. 
If— 

(1)  the  final  product  of  the  domestic  firm 
will  be  completely  assembled  In  the  United 
States; 

(2)  when  completely  assembled,  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  final  product  of  the 
domestic  firm  will  be  domestically  produced; 
and 

(3)  the  difference  between  the  bids  sub- 
mitted by  the  foreign  and  domestic  firms  is 
not  more  than  6  percent.  In  determining 
under  this  subsection  whether  the  public  In- 
terest so  requires,  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  take  into  account  United  SUtes  Inter- 
national obligations  and  trade  relations. 

(b)  LmmD  Appucatiom.— This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  to  which— 

(1)  such  applicability  would  not  be  In  the 
public  Interest; 

(2)  compelling  national  security  consider- 
ations require  otherwise;  or 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve determines  that  such  an  award  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  or  an  International  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  SUtes  Is  a  party. 

(c)  Report  to  Cowokess.— The  Secretary 
of  SUte  shaU  report  to  the  Congress  on  con- 
tracts covered  under  this  section  and  en- 
tered Into  with  foreign  entitles  In  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  and  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  number  of  contracts  that 
meet  the  requirement*  of  subsection  (a)  but 
which  ase  determined  by  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  RepresenUtlve  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  or  an  international  agreement  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  Is  a  party. 

(d)  DEFiNrnoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "domestic  firm"  means  a 
business  entity  that  is  incorporated  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  that  conducts  business 
operations  in  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(2)  the  term  "foreign  firm"  means  a  busi- 
ness entity  not  described  In  paragraph  (1). 

(e)  This  section  sliall  apply  only  to  con- 
tracts for  which- 

(1)  amounts  are  made  available  by  this 
Act;  and 

(2)  sollclUtlons  for  bids  are  Issued  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  TRAFICANT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  xinanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  start  out  by  wishing  my 
very  best  to  the  new  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  He  is  imown  for  fair- 
ness and  hard  work,  and  we  are  very 
proud  to  see  him  in  this  leadership 
role. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is 
known  to  many.  In  the  4  years  I  have 
been  here,  it  is  called  the  Buy  America 
amendment,  and  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out  a  few  brief  things  and  ex- 
plain my  amendment. 

Several  years  back,  and  I  am  not 
here  to  bash  the  Japanese,  but  they 
announced  60  billion  dollars  in  public 
works  projects  to  expand  their  sea- 
ports and  expand  their  airports,  as 
they  said,  so  they  could  expand  their 
trade.  What  they  really  meant  was  so 
they  could  ship  more  goods  to  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  investigative 
reporter  found  out,  though,  that  there 
was  a  little  quirk  to  that  law.  There 
were  some  fine  lines  that  said  that 
that  60  billion  dollars'  worth  of  con- 
tracts could  only  go  to  Japanese  firms, 
that  Is  right,  even  America  was  ex- 
cluded. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
of  Congress  that  2  years  ago  the  Pen- 
tagon gave  a  $25  million  contract  to 
the  Japanese  for  a  computer.  Two 
years  ago  the  Pentagon  purchased 
5,000  Toyota  trucks  from  the  Japanese 
for  American  Army  personnel,  and  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
right  here  that  the  Japanese  get  about 
3.5  billion  dollars'  worth  of  public 
works  projects  in  America  and,  in  fact, 
I  think  they  performed  the  last  stage 
of  the  D.C.  Metro. 

Here  is  what  my  Buy  America 
amendment  says:  It  says  an  American 
firm  competing  against  a  foreign  firm 
for  a  contract  covered  under  this  act 
would  be  given  a  6-percent  weighted 
advantage  if  the  item  is  literally  made 
and  assembled  in  America  by  Ameri- 
can hands  and  at  least  50  percent  of 
its  contents  are  American.  It  further 
states  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
have  to  give  a  report  back  to  Congress 
as  to  what  effect  this  particular  lan- 
guage had  on  procurement,  how  many 
bids  were  in  fact  given  and  let  to  for- 
eign firms,  how  many  times  the  OATT 
agreement  obstructed  this  amendment 
from  its  performance. 

Finally,  for  those  particular  Mem- 
bers who  are  concerned  about  the  con- 
flicts it  would  pose  with  the  GATT 
agreement  and  other  international 
agreements,  it  would  be  waived  in  such 
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event,  but,  again,  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  have  to  give  us  a  detailed 
report  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  to  that 
effect  and  what  Implications  it  has  on 
the  proctu-ement  as  it  affects  the 
American  workers  and  the  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DncALLT]. 

Mr.  DTMALLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
suspect  Members  on  this  floor  are  op- 
posed to  this  amendment,  and  I  sus- 
pect the  State  Department  may  be  op- 
posed to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  tell  the 
Members,  as  an  American,  my  blood 
bolls  when  I  go  down  to  city  hall  and 
see  Kawasaki  motorcycles  instead  of 
Harley-Davldsons.  I  ask  the  question: 
Why  is  it  that  a  State,  city,  county,  or 
Federal  agency  cannot  buy  American 
products? 

During  the  Easter  recess  I  traveled 
In  the  Atlantic  to  a  conference  on 
South  Africa  with  some  Members  of 
Congress.  The  first  thing  I  saw  on  that 
Island  were  foreign  cars,  and  I  said  to 
my  colleague,  "Oee,  it  really  bothers 
me  that  we  have  failed  to  sell  our 
products  overseas  on  the  one  hand, 
but  yet  we  buy  all  foreign  products 
here." 

There  are  some  products  to  which 
we  are  captives,  such  as  video  sets,  but 
there  are  others,  automobiles,  trucks, 
motorcycles,  computers,  which  we  still 
continue  to  excel  in,  that  go  to  foreign 
firms.  I  have  got  to  tell  the  Members 
that  despite  what  my  colleagues  may 
tell  them.  I  believe  that  Federal  agen- 
cies. State,  coimty,  city  agencies  ought 
to  show  an  example  where  these  prod- 
ucts are  available.  In  the  case  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Trati- 
CAirr].  these  products  are  available, 
and  we  ought  to  be  buying  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this.  It  is  as 
American  as  that  flag  is  behind  you. 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  a  very  good 
amendment,  and  if  this  amendment 
passes  in  conference  committee,  I 
want  it  known  as  the  Traficant 
amendment. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Bfts.  SNOWE.  !iir.  Chairman.  I  have 
reviewed  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
and  I  certainly  plan  to  support  it.  I 
know  he  has  been  a  strong  advocate 
for  Buy  America  provisions  in  various 
pieces  of  legislation  before  the  House 
'of  Representatives. 

In  the  past  when  we  have  worked  on 
the  State  Department  authorizations, 
we,  too,  have  Included  Buy  America 
provisions.  In  fact.  In  this  current  leg- 
islation we  have  strengthened  those 
provisions  to  some  degree,  so  I  would 
welocHne  the  gentleman's  input  in  this 
ledslation. 

We  always  should  give  priority  and 
preference  to  American  firms  and  give 


them  access  to  the  ability  to  submit 
contracts  on  various  programs  abroad. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
welcome  the  support  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine,  and  I  commend 
her  stand  that  has  been  on  the  domes- 
tic side  for  quite  some  time  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress,  and  I  appreci- 
ate that.  So  it  is  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  have  bought  America. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  ever  sup- 
ported a  Buy-America  amendment  yet, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  support  this 
one,  but  I  do  want  to  start  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TRAncANT]  has  learned  a  great 
deal  in  his  service  in  this  body,  and  he 
has  presented  us  with  an  amendment 
which  is  far  more  rational  in  form 
than  many  which  have  been  presented 
on  this  subject. 

I  do  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  [Mr.  TRAncANT] 
for  his  approach  which  is,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, one  that  is  likely  to  be  less  dis- 
ruptive and  more  helpful  in  the  cause 
that  he  is  trying  to  achieve. 

If  the  gentleman  would  be  willing  to 
comment,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  him 
so  that  he  may  tell  us  if  this  applies 
only  to  manufactured  products?  Is  the 
gentleman  talking  about  goods?  We 
are  not  here  talking  about  any  service 
contracts?  Is  that  true? 
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Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wlD  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  any  goods  or  any  contract 
covered  under  this  act  and  that  does 
apply  to  the  services  as  well  as  it  is 
drafted.       

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time  for  a  moment,  it  looks  to  me  like 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  prod- 
ucts, talking  about  50  percent  of  the 
final  product  after  assembly,  and  I  am 
not  sure  how  we  could  make  that  lan- 
guage square. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  basically  it  does  deal 
with  that,  but  the  language  is  aU  en- 
compassing, but  would  not  really 
affect  the  service  end  of  it.  But  it  does 
delineate  goods  and  products,  so  that 
is  specific.  So  in  that  regard  I  guess 
the  gentleman's  interpretation  would 
be  correct. 

Bfr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  explanation.  The  reason 
I  inquire  Is  that  the  gentleman  has  re- 
quired extensive  reporting,  and  I  think 
an  exemption  of  the  services  will  make 
the  reporting  requirement  consider- 
ably less  onerous  on  the  Secretary  of 
SUte. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  am  very  encour- 
aged, and  I  mean  this,  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  standing  here, 


because  he  has  opposed  these  and  he 
has  opposed  them  with  Intelligence 
and  with  a  rational  position.  I  have 
tried  to  tailor  these  amendments  so 
that  they  would  meet  not  only  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Congress  but  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta, because  he  has  been  a  leader  and  I 
think  he  has  been  right.  I  have  tried 
as  much  as  possible  to  bring  this 
amendment  so  that  it  would  not  only 
appeal  but  can  be  placed  into  law,  and 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  gentleman  for 
his  support  and  everybody's  support 
when  it  goes  to  conference,  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  support  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
gentleman's  comments.  I  would  teU 
him,  however,  if  I  would  support  his 
amendment,  it  would  likely  fall.  So  he 
would  probably  be  better  off  with  my 
opposing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  continue,  I 
want  to  speak  of  some  of  the  good 
things  about  this  amendment,  and 
they  occur  on  the  second  page  of  the 
amendment,  subparagraph  (b),  the 
limitation  of  application  to  which  the 
author  has  already  referred.  This  gives 
the  Secretary  the  right  to  waive  this 
Buy-America  requirement:  First,  when 
it  is  not  in  the  public  interest;  second, 
when  there  are  national  security  im- 
plications: and  third,  which  is  most  im- 
portant from  my  standpoint,  when  it 
is  in  violation  of  the  GATT  or  any 
other  international  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  I 
think  that  is  what  gives  the  amend- 
ment its  saving  grace,  and  probably  is 
going  to  help  ensure  its  survival. 

This  is  still  not  the  kind  of  amend- 
ment that  I  want  to  be  supporting,  but 
I  do  want  to  support  the  efforts  of  my 
colleague  who  has  gone  to  such  great 
lengths  to  produce  an  amendment 
that  would  be  acceptable.  I  congratu- 
late him  for  his  good  work,  and  I  can 
only  say  that  it  takes  a  genuine,  purist 
curmudgeon  like  me  to  oppose  it. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficawt]  and  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  taking  this 
step  to  put  forth  a  Buy  American 
clause  in  one  of  our  agencies.  I  hope 
this  will  spread  into  other  agencies  as 
well. 

We  need  in  this  country  to  think 
about  spending  the  U.S.  taxpayer  dol- 
lars in  the  United  States  and  not 
buying  goods  overseas  with  U.S.  tax- 
payer dollars.  This  will  put  Americans 
to  work.  And  we  need  to  remind  our 
bureaucrats  who  make  these  pur- 
chases overseas  that  the  workers  in 
the  factories  are  not  paying  taxes  into 
the  U.S.  Treasury  which  allows  the 
State  Department  employees  and 
others  every  month  to  get  their  pay- 
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checks  because  of  these  moneys  that 
are  going  Into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

So  we  need  this  reminder.  We  need 
to  make  every  effort  we  can  to  accom- 
plish the  Buy  American  provision. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  very  much.  She  has 
been  a  leader  on  that  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  like  the  gentlewomen  from  Maine 
[Ms.  SHOvra],  the  ranking  minority 
member.  I  really  want  to  take  my  hat 
off  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land. She  has  helped  us  and  she  has 
helped  to  mitigate  some  of  the  opposi- 
tion we  have  had.  We  had  put  It  all  to- 
gether and  we  have  a  vehicle  here  that 
is  sort  of  acceptable.  Now  we  have  to 
work  to  keep  It  In  conference. 

But  I  want  to  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an personally  and  let  everybody  in  this 
House  know  of  her  leadership  in  this 
area  as  well* 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  TraticahtI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Qerk  will 
designate  title  IX. 

The  text  of  title  IX  Is  as  follows: 

TITLE  IX— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
sec  HI.  BFFECnYE  DATE. 

Except  as  oOierwiie  pmviOed,  thit  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  ^ect  October  1, 1989. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  IX? 

Are  there  any  further  amendments 
to  the  bill? 

AimntlfSMT  OfTIRKD  BT  MR.  ROTH 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 

amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roth:  Page 

72  after  line  11.  add  the  foUowlng  new  tlUe: 

"TITLE  X-LIMITATION  ON  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  NEW  ORGANIZATIONS 
IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

-SBC  IWl  UmXATlON  ON  KSTABUSHMKNT  OF 
NKW  OBGANIZATION8  IN  THE  DE- 
PARmENT  or  STATE 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  may  not  use 
any  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  to  pay  compensation  lor  an  addi- 
tional assistant  secretary  position  or  to  es- 
tablish a  new  bureau  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte." 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  concerns  of  those  who  believe 
that  a  region  as  important  as  South 
Asia  should  have  Its  own  bureau  at  the 
Department  of  State. 

However.  I  agree  with  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  that  the  proposal  to  create  a 
Bureau  of  South  Asian  Affairs  is  Ill- 
advised.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 


amendment  to  delete  the  congression- 
aUy  mandated  South  Asian  Bureau 
from  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

There  are  several  factors  that  argue 
against  creating  a  new  Bureau  of 
South  Asian  Affairs. 

Certainly  cost  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant factors  or  should  be  an  important 
factor.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  bureau  would  cost  sev- 
eral million  dollars  in  salaries,  furni- 
ture, and  equipment.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  bureau.  It  is  going  to 
cost  money. 

With  these  fimds.  we  would  be  creat- 
ing the  smallest  regional  bureau 
within  the  Department,  and  probably 
one  with  far  less  Influence  than  its 
sister  bureaus  in  the  Department. 

There  would  also  be  a  duplication  of 
effort.  The  Bureau  of  Near  East  and 
South  Asian  Affairs  will  undoubtedly 
maintain  a  South  Asia  expertise  to  do 
their  job. 

The  new  bureau  will  increase  sup- 
port staff  equipment  supplies  and  re- 
quire an  independent  message  center 
to  deliver  cable  traffic  and  the  like.  At 
a  time  when  resources  are  limited.  I  do 
not  believe  we  need  this  kind  of  a 
bureau.  In  fact,  I  think  It  is  wasteful. 
Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  recent 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee's  hearing 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Secretary 
Baker  said  that  the  Department  is  un- 
dergoing a  reorganization,  and  urged 
that  such  a  Bureau  of  South  Asian  Af- 
fairs not  be  created. 

To  repeat,  the  State  Department  is 
conducting  an  extensive  review  of  its 
management  system  and  organization- 
al structure.  The  goal  of  this  process  is 
to  consolidate  bureaus  and  eliminate 
positions.  This  is  not  the  time  to  be 
creating  a  new  bureau.  To  do  so  would 
be  tying  Secretary  Baker's  managerial 
hands  in  legislative  knots. 

I  believe  it  is  only  fair  for  the  Con- 
gress to  allow  the  administration  to  or- 
ganize the  Department  as  it  sees  fit, 
and  to  allow  the  administration  appro- 
priate time  to  address  the  concerns  of 
those  who  feel  that  South  Asia  has 
not  been  receiving  adequate  attention 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

In  Secretary  Baker's  letter  to  the 
committee  of  April  11,  the  administra- 
tion specifically  expressed  concern 
about  the  creation  of  this  bureau. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  fac- 
tors of  cost  and  the  administration's 
ongoing  management  review,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

True,  the  Bureau  of  Near  East  Af- 
fairs covers  a  big  area  of  the  world, 
with  over  a  billion  people.  But,  NEA 
has  responsibility  for  26  countries, 
fewer  than  the  nimiber  covered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
which  is  29.  The  Bureau  of  European 
Affairs  covers  38,  not  26.  but  38.  and 
the  Bureau  of  African  Affairs  covers 
47  nations.  We  do  not  split  up  those 


bureaus  of  the  State  Department. 
Maybe  it  would  make  more  sense  to 
split  up  those  bureaus,  but  that  is  not 
what  the  section  is  designed  to  do. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  our 
South  Asia  policy  has  been  reasonably 
successful,  in  fact  very  successful.  The 
Soviets  are  out  of  Afghanistan.  Paki- 
stan remains  a  close  ally  of  ours  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Zia  was  assassi- 
nated. Pakistan  has  achieved  greater 
democracy.  United  States-Indian  rela- 
tions have  improved. 

The  proof  is  in  the  eating.  If  it  ain't 
broke,  as  one  man  once  said,  don't  fix 
it.  I  hope  that  Members  of  this  body 
will  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pained  at 
having  to  oppose  the  amendment  of 
my  very  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Roth.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  a  true-blue  fiscal  Republi- 
can conservative  like  my  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin  would  choose  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  literally 
prohibit  the  Secretary  of  State  of  a 
conservative  Republican  administra- 
tion from  reorganizing  his  own  depart- 
ment. 
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Under  the  language  of  the  Roth 
amendment,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
literally  prohibited  from  establishing  a 
new  bureau  if  he  chooses  to  do  so 
within  his  own  department.  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  decide  that 
there  is  a  way  to  save  money  by  elimi- 
nating existing  bureaus  and  consoli- 
dating them  into  one  new  bureau,  the 
Roth  amendment  would  prohibit  him 
from  doing  so.  If  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  decide  that  by  establish- 
ing a  new  bureau  with  very  special  re- 
sponsibilities we  may  be  in  a  better  po- 
sition either  to  save  money  or  to  more 
effectively  advance  American  interests 
in  a  critical  area  of  the  world,  imder 
the  terms  of  the  Roth  amendment  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  prohibited 
from  doing  so. 

I  think  this  amendment  represents  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  less  than  2  months  after 
he  has  been  sworn  in  to  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities. And  I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  serious  mistake  to  adopt  legisla- 
tion which  would  literally  deny  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  administrative 
flexibility  he  needs  to  reorganize  the 
department  if  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  by  reorganizing  the  depart- 
ment he  can  more  effectively  promote 
American  interests  abroad. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  very  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  and  to  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  it  has  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  saving 
money  because  if  the  Secretary  should 
establish  a  new  bureau  it  would  have 
to  be  established  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  resources  that  are  author- 
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iMd  and  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

They  are  getting  $1.3  billion.  If  the 
Secretary  of  State  decides  to  establish 
a  new  bureau  without  an  appropria- 
tion for  It.  he  would  have  to  take  the 
money  from  other  bureaus  or  other 
programs  within  the  Department.  But 
U  he  feels  that,  on  a  cost-effective 
basis,  the  State  Department  and  our 
country  would  be  better  off  by  using 
the  resotutres  for  a  new  bureau.  I 
think  he  should  have  the  right  to  do 

80. 

Now  In  reality  what  my  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin  wants  to  do  Is  not 
simply  to  deny  all  flexibility  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  In  reorganizing  his 
own  Department,  which  is  what  the 
unintended  consequence  of  the 
amendment  would  be,  but  he  does 
want  to  prevent  us  from  going  for- 
ward, as  we  are  In  this  legislation,  with 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Bureau  for 
South  Asian  Affairs. 

Why  has  the  subcommittee  decided 
to  establish  a  new  bureau  for  South 
Asia  which  would  have  Jurisdiction 
over  such  countries  as  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan,   India,  Sri  Lanka.  Bangla- 

I  desh.  Bhutan.  Nepal,  and  the  Mal- 
dives? 

The  reason  the  committee  put  this 
new  bureau  in  the  bill  is  that  right 
now  South  Asia  or  the  subcontinent  is 

I  within  the  jurtBdlction  of  the  Bureau 

I  on  Near  Eastern  Affairs.  That  Bureau, 
otherwise  known  by  the  acronym  of 

^  NEA,  covers  the  Middle  E^t,  covers 

,  the  Persian  Oulf .  covers  North  Africa, 
and  also,  as  an  afterthought,  covers 
the  subcontinent.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Near  Eastern  Affairs  de- 
votes, according  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary himself,  over  85  percent  of  his 
time  to  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute,  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  to  north  Africa, 
leaving  less  than  15  percent  of  his 
time  for  an  area  of  the  world.  South 
Asia,  with  over  1  billion  people,  where 
we  have  vitally  important  interests  at 
stake.  The  conflict  in  Afghanistan,  the 
proqject  of  a  nuclear  arms  race  on  the 
subcontinent,  the  survival  of  democra- 

.  cy  In  the  most  populous  democracy  in 
the  entire  world,  to  name  a  few. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs  for  9  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLAszl  has  expired. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
that  period  of  time  my  subcommittee 
has  had  innumerable  hearings  on 
Issues  involving  Asia,  the  Philippines. 
Korea,  Japan.  Taiwan,  and  Vietnam. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Asia 
always  shows  up  to  present  the  admin- 
istration's case  before  our  subcommit- 
tee. 
During  the  last  9  years  we  have  also 

'  had  Innumerable  hearings  involving 
South    Ada,    Afghanistan.    Pakistan, 


India,  and  Bangladesh.  D\uing  that 
period  of  time  there  was  only  one  oc- 
casion on  which  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  who  has  Jurisdiction  over 
that  part  of  the  world  actually 
deigned  to  appear  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. And  that  was  when  the  sub- 
committee was  having  a  hearing  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  South  Asian 
Bureau,  thereby  depriving  his  Bureau 
of  its  existing  Jurisdiction  which  he 
came  to  fight  for. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  my 
friends,  that  our  Interests  in  South 
Asia  are  so  great  that  we  simply  need 
to  have  greater  bureaucratic  attention 
being  devoted  to  It  than  we  are  at 
present. 

This  Bureau  which  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Roth  would  attempt  to  knock 
out  would  not  require  any  additional 
taxpayers'  funds.  We  intend  to  provide 
the  $2.2  million  the  State  Department 
says  is  necessary  to  fund  the  Bureau 
from  the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  where 
we  will  take  it  from  nonessential  Asian 
regional  programs. 

But  even  in  the  event  that  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  was  not  enacted,  this 
would  still  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a 
single  cent  because  if  we  do  establish  a 
South  Asian  Bureau  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  not  find  it  at  aU  dlfflciilt 
with  a  budget  of  $1.3  billion  to  find 
$2.2  million  in  savings  elsewhere  in  the 
Department  to  fund  the  Bureau. 

Actually  the  Department  says  it 
would  cost  $2.2  million.  I  do  not  buy  it, 
because  the  people  who  are  now  work- 
ing on  India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh, 
and  Afghanistan  would  simply  be 
moved  to  a  new  bureau.  It  would  not 
require  hiring  extra  people  or  spend- 
ing more  money. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
that  this  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Roth  is  opposed  by  the  Department  of 
State  on  whose  behalf  presumably  the 
amendment  is  offered,  because  it 
would  deny  them  all  flexibility  In  reor- 
ganizing the  E>epartment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  think  it  Is  true  as  the  gentleman 
points  out  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  in  favor  of  this  amendment  because 
when  he  was  before  our  committee  he 
asked  that  we  do  not  establish  this  ad- 
ditional department. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  In  order  to  set  the 
record  straight.  let  me  say  to  my 
friend  and  to  my  colleagues  that  while 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  a  South  Asian 
Bureau,  the  Department  of  State  is 
opposed  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment because  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment goes  way  beyond  eliminating  the 
South  Asian  Bureau.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  deprive  the  Secre- 


tary of  State  of  establishing  any  new 
bureau,  even  If,  in  order  to  establish  a 
new  bureau,  he  wanted  to  eliminate 
three  or  four  existing  bureaus.  But 
this  effort  to  establish  a  South  Asian 
Bureau,  I  should  tell  my  friends  in  the 
House,  is  endorsed  by  former  Secretar- 
ies of  State  Cy  Vance  and  Ed  Muskle. 

In  the  other  body  it  enjoys  such  dis- 
parate Ideological  and  political  sup- 
port as  the  backing  of  Senator  Mothi- 
HAN  of  New  York,  the  former  Ambas- 
sador to  India.  Senator  Humfhret  of 
New  Hampshire  who  has  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  the  affairs  of  the 
subcontinent. 

I  think  the  establishment  of  a  South 
Asian  Bureau  would  be  warmly  wel- 
comed by  both  Pakistan  and  India, 
which  would  be  delighted  with  greater 
high-level  attention  being  paid  to  their 
part  of  the  world. 

So,  for  all  these  reasons,  I  respect- 
fully urge  the  defeat  of  my  very  good 
friend's  amendment  so  we  can  leave 
the  State  Department  with  the  flexi- 
bility it  needs  and  we  can  proceed  to 
the  establishment  of  this  modest  new 
Bureau. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

BCr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Solarz  has  made 
an  eloquent  case  against  this  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  need  for  me  to  make 
any  further  comments  except  to  say 
that  the  Department  of  State  opposes 
this  amendment  because  it  will  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  he 
wants,  for  instance,  to  open  up  a  new 
Bitfeau  on  antiterrorism,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  do  it  if  this  amendment 
passes. 

Therefore,  we  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  tmd  pending  that.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  EvldenUy  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  xxiil.  the  Chair  an- 
nounces he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  or- 
dered, will  be  taken  on  the  pending 
question  following  the  quorum  call. 
Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  name: 

(RoU  No.  32] 

Ackennan  AnUtony  AuColn 

Akalu  Applet^  Baker 

Atezkoder  Archer  Ballencer 

Andenon  Armey  Bamjurd 

Andrewi  Aapin  Butlett 

Annunslo  Atkins  Barton 
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a  1540 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pour  hundred 
twenty-three  Members  have  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present, 
and  the  Committee  will  resume  its 
business. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
RoTH]  for  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  demand  for  a  vote  and 
demand  a  division. 

On  a  division  (demanded  by  Mr. 
Roth)  there  were— ayes  88,  noes  168. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNDMXlfT  OITXRKD  BT  MR.  GILMAH 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  GiLMAir 
Not  withstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this   Act,   the   United  States   Information 
Agency  shall  continue  to  promote  scholar- 
ships at  United  States  universities  for  Tibet- 
ans living  In  exile  at  at  least  the  current 
level. 

D  1550 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1987  State  Department  Au- 
thorization Act  15  scholarships  at  U.S. 
universities  have  been  set  aside,  on  an 
annual  basis,  for  Tibetans  living  In 
exile.  The  program  has  been  adminis- 
tered under  the  guidance  of  USIA  and 
is  considered  a  success.  This  amend- 
ment will  ensure  the  continuation  of 
this  worthy  program. 

By  assuring  the  possibilities  of  ad- 
vanced education,  the  United  States 
would  help  young  Tibetans  to  stay  on 
the  refugee  settlements,  thereby  per- 
petuating the  Tibetan  community  and 


culture  In  exile.  Currently,  their  cul- 
ture is  being  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion in  Tibet.  Education  would  help 
them  to  sujrvlve  until  they  can  go  back 
home. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DTMALLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
accept  the  amendment  and  ask  for  an 
"aye"  vote. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Blr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
reviewed  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  certainly  it  is  acceptable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
opportunity  to  speak  today  during  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  State  Department  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  I  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erKOuraging  expanding  the  capability 
of  the  State  Department,  through  its  Foreign 
Service  Institute  as  well  as  through  its  al- 
ready-existing Office  of  Language  Servk»s,  in 
the  important  areas  of  translation  and  inter- 
pretation. I  understand  that  you  have  had  an 
interest  in  this  area  for  some  time,  and  I  ap- 
preciate your  interest  and  support  As  you 
may  know,  I  have  kxtg  been  active  in  working 
to  better  this  Nation's  foreign  language  and 
intematiortal  education  capability. 

In  this  context,  as  you  know,  in  the  past  I 
have  inti^oduced  legislation  that  woukj  elevate 
tfte  Office  of  Language  Sendees  to  a  Bureau 
of  Language  Services  within  the  Departnwnt 
The  purpose  of  establishing  the  Bureau  would 
be  to  exparKJ  the  translation  and  interpretation 
sennces  that  the  Office  now  provkles  for  the 
Deparbnent  and  for  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  wtK>le.  I  understand  that  at  this  point  it 
woukl  be  diffKult  to  establish  such  a  Bureau 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Therefore,  I  am  in- 
stead proposing  that  the  Department's  bans- 
lation  and  interpretatkxi  capacities  be  aug- 
mented by  expanding  tiaining  programs  of  the 
Foreign  ServKe  Institute,  wtiich  toains  our  dip- 
kxnatic  corps,  in  ctose  cooperati(xi  with  ttie 
Office  of  Language  Services. 

As  you  know,  the  availability  of  competent 
linguists  for  tivnslation  and  interpretation  serv- 
k»s  is  necessary  f(x  the  effective  conduct  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  is,  moreover,  vital  to 
our  intelligence  and  international  trade  activi- 
ties. Altfyxigh  some  improvements  have  been 
made  in  these  areas  by  ttie  State  Deparbnent. 
there  Is  still  a  major  gap  between  our  need  for 
foreign  language  specialists  and  their  availabil- 
ity. The  State  Department's  Director  of  Lan- 
guage Servk^s  8ometin>es  has  diffk»jlty  find- 
ing b^anslators  and  interpreters  for  offkaal 
functions.  He  therefore  must  spend  much  time 
searching  for  linguists  to  meet  the  growing 
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demand  for  their  services,  not  only  at  State 
but  in  other  agencies  as  well. 

There  are  aiso  numerous  instances,  some 
of  them  weli-known,  of  how  our  lact(  of  lan- 
guage capability  has  harmed  or  embarrassed 
us  In  intematior^  situations,  lncludir>g  at  cru- 
cial times.  For  example,  when  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Iran  was  taken  over  by 
mutants  in  1979,  there  was  a  crucial  shortage 
of  Embassy  personnel  wtw  spoke  Farsi,  and 
this  was  a  major  handicap  ttiat  contributed  to 
the  crisis.  When  Soviet  soldiers  in  Afghanistan 
sought  asylum  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  that 
country,  there  were  no  personnel  availabie 
who  afioke  Russian.  When  President  Carter 
made  a  visit  to  Poland,  an  official  American  In- 
terpreter turned  a  simple  pleasant  remark  into 
an  embarrasaing  irtcident  by  giving  the  wrong 
connotation  to  what  tt>e  President  had  sakj. 

While  such  incklents  reflect  a  ger>eral  lack 
of  attentton  to  foreign  languages  in  tt>is  coun- 
try that  requires  a  much  broader  solutkxi,  ex- 
pandvig  ttie  FSI's  capability  to  complement 
•ome  of  the  furxrtrans  of  tfte  OVkse  of  Lan- 
guage Services  woukj  go  far  toward  filling  the 
shortage  in  interpretation  and  translatkxi  serv- 
ices. The  Offk:e  needs  support  to: 

Improve  the  translation  and  interpretatk)n 
•ervwes  avMlable  to  the  FSI,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  President; 

Provkto  a  daaringhouse  for  collecting  and 
dtoaeminatton  information  on  translatkxi  and 
Jnterpretatton  services  among  all  U.S.  agerv 
dee; 

Avoid  duplcrtion  of  work  and  promoting  the 
uae  of  uniform  methods  of  translatkxi  by 
thoee  agerKies  engaged  in  translatkxi  activi- 


UMI 


Strengthen  our  overall  foreign  language  ca- 
pabiity  by  enhancing  ttie  role  of  foreign  lan- 
guage specialists  in  the  State  Department  and 
the  Government  as  a  wfiole. 

The  Foreign  ServKe  Institute  coukJ  be  an 
brvaiuabla  in-house  training  facility  for  these 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Foreign  Servtoe  Institute  to  devote  serkxis  at- 
tentkxi  to  training  translators  arxj  Interpreters, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  expanding 
the  capacity  of  the  Offne  of  Language  Serv- 
ices of  the  State  Department,  the  Department 
itself,  and  ttie  entire  U.S.  Government  in  this 
vital  area.  I  deeply  appreciate  ttie  chairman's 
arxl  subcommitlee's  interest  and  support  on 
this  isaue,  and  kx>k  forward  to  working  on  ttus 
matter  with  you  and  ttie  committee,  as  well  as 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

AMmMKHT  OmaKD  BT  MS.  SROWK 

Bis.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Snowk:  Page 

72.  after  Une  11,  Insert  the  following  new 

title  (and  amend  the  table  of  contents  sc- 

oordlngly): 

TITLE  -AOOREOATE  LIMIT  OP  AU- 
THORIZATIONS OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

0C       .  AGCBBCATB  LOOT  OT  AirTBOKIZATIONS 
or  ATPtOnUATIONS. 

Notwlthstandinc  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  total  of  the  amounts  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  (and  the 
smendments  made  by  this  Act)  for  fiscal 
year  19M.  and  the  total  of  the  amounts  au- 
thoriaed  to  l>e  appropriated  by  this  Act  (and 


the  amendments  made  by  this  Act)  for  fiscal 
year  199 1,  are  each  hereby  reduced  by 
$126,000,000. 

Ms.  SNOWE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  re- 
ported out  of  committee,  this  legisla- 
tion reduces  the  administration  re- 
quest by  $132  million.  My  amendment 
would  essentially  double  those  savings 
by  cutting  an  additional  $125  million 
from  the  overall  level  in  this  bill. 

Earlier,  I  was  prepared  to  offer  indi- 
vidual cutting  amendments  for  fimd- 
ing  In  this  biU.  But  I  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  to  offer  a  single 
amendment  to  reduce  the  overall  au- 
thorization level. 

This  amendment  simply  states  that 
the  fuinding  provided  in  this  bill  shall 
be  reduced  by  $125  million.  It  gives  the 
administration  flexibility  in  deciding 
how  to  guide  those  reductions.  I  have 
discussed  this  cut  with  the  administra- 
tion. While  obviously  the  State  De- 
partment would  like  aU  the  fimdlng 
requested,  the  administration  will  still 
support  passage  of  this  bill  if  my 
amendment  is  enacted. 

The  State  E>epartment's  original  re- 
quest for  a  funding  increase  of  18  per- 
cent is  much  more  reasonable  than 
might  first  appear.  Fully  12  percent  of 
that  increase  goes  to  fimd  built-in 
United  States  obligations  to  pay  for 
full  funding  of  the  United  Nations, 
international  peacekeeping,  implemen- 
tation of  the  United  States-Israel 
transmitter  agreement,  and  comple- 
tion of  the  RFE/RL  Radio  Moderniza- 
tion Program. 

If  not  for  those  major  unavoidable 
increases,  this  would  be  the  tightest 
State  Department  budget  request  in  6 
years.  Their  existence,  however,  makes 
it  even  more  important  for  us  to  re- 
strain other  increases  in  this  bill. 

My  amendment  would  pare  back  the 
15.5-percent  increase  in  this  bill  to  13.7 
percent.  This  will  still  be  sufficient  to 
fund  the  four  major  increases  I  al- 
ready discussed,  as  well  as  provide  full 
inflation  for  the  State  Department.  It 
will,  however,  require  the  State  De- 
partment to  make  decisions  and  estab- 
lish priorities.  Given  imprecedented 
fiscal  constraints,  the  Department 
simply  will  not  be  able  to  move  ahead 
with  all  of  its  preferred  new  initiatives 
for  next  year. 

There  are  many  ways  this  cut  can  be 
achieved.  Delaying  completion  of  the 
new  campus  of  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute can  save  about  $40  million.  De- 
laying the  third  stage  of  the  renova- 
tion of  the  Bonn  Embassy  would  save 
another  $12  million.  Cutting  commit- 


tee add-ons  above  the  administration 
request  can  save  $50  million. 

All  the  administration  has  to  do, 
then.  Is  identify  $23  million  in  other 
cuts  from  this  $4.8  billion  bill  to 
achieve  the  modest  reductions  con- 
tained in  my  amendment. 

I  could  have  offered  a  much  deeper 
across-the-board  cut.  But  while  deficit 
reduction  is  vitally  important,  we  also 
have  an  obligation  to  achieve  those  re- 
ductions in  a  responsible  way. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  remember 
that  the  State  Department  doesn't  nm 
programs.  It  staffs  and  maintains  em- 
bassies abroad  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment building  here  in  Washington.  A 
substantial  cut  beyond  what  I  am  pro- 
posing would  mean  widespread  firings 
and  shutting  down  consulates  and  em- 
bassies abroad. 

Some  may  argue  against  this  amend- 
ment by  saying  that  every  penny  of 
the  15.5-percent  growth  in  the  State 
Department's  budget  contained  in  this 
bill  is  vitally  important.  I  wonder, 
however,  how  many  other  Federal 
agencies— particularly  domestic  agen- 
cies—will even  receive  full  inflation  in 
fiscal  year  1990,  much  less  enjoy  in- 
creases of  15.5  percent. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  is  both 
fiscally  responsible  and  programmati- 
cally  responsible,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

AMEIfDICEirr  OFTERED  BT  MR.  BERMAlf  TO  THX 
AMKHSMKItT  orrKRED  BT  MS.  SNOWK 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bermax  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Smowe:  At  the 
end  of  the  amendment,  Insert: 

SEC    .    SENSE    OF    CONGRESS    CONCEKNING    THE 
FUNDING  OF  CERTAIN  ACCOimrS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  not- 
withstanding any  aggregate  limit  on  author- 
izations of  appropriations  under  this  Act, 
certain  accounts  and  programs  should  t>e 
funded  to  the  full  extent  to  which  such  ac- 
counts and  programs  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  Act  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  particularly  the 
following: 

(1)  "Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Office". 

(2)  "Diplomatic  Security  Program",  in- 
cluding "Salaries  and  Expenses",  and  "Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Missions  and  Officials". 

(3)  "Contributions  to  International  Orga- 
nizations". 

(4)  "Contributions  to  International  Peace- 
keeping Activities". 

(5)  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance" 
Including  the  additional  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  1989  under  section  104(c). 

(6)  Foreign  Service  Internship  Program 
under  chapter  12  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  (as  amended  by  section  152). 

(7)  Grants  to  Students  for  Study  in  Inter- 
national Affairs  under  section  43  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1958  (as  amended  by  section  153). 

(8)  "National  Endowment  for  Democra- 
cy". 

(9)  Television  Marti  Service  under  part  B 
of  tiUe  n  of  this  Act 
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<10)  Construction  of  a  Broadcasting  Relay 
Station  In  Israel  as  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  401(c). 

Mr.  HERMAN  (diiring  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  very  brief.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides the  sense  of  Congress  that  cer- 
tain specified  programs  within  the  au- 
thorisation bill  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering not  be  considered  for  cuts 
within  the  cut.  It  accepts  the  premise 
of  the  gentlewoman,  though  I  would 
prefer  that  we  come  closer  in  our 
figure  to  the  administration's  request, 
but  it  accepts  that  premise.  It  simply 
indicates  that  key  initiatives,  diplo- 
matic security,  U.N.  peacekeeping, 
some  of  the  issues  we  have  fought  and 
debated  on  the  House  floor  here,  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  those  cate- 
gories be  protected  when  the  State  De- 
partment decides  what  cuts  it  wishes 
to  make.  It  does  not  Impact  on  the 
gentlewoman's  cuts. 

I  would  ask  for  support,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  gentlewoman  has  no  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Berman  amend- 
ment to  the  Snowe  amendment  is  a 
good  one.  I  do,  however,  want  to  make 
note  of  one  portion. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  noted  today  that  we  are 
down  to  the  bone,  barebones  on  this 
budget. 

The  Secretary  of  State  does  not  like 
any  further  cuts,  and  I  just  want  to 
make  that  observation. 

With  that,  I  accept  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Berman]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

D  1600 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RXCORSKDVOTK 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  372,  noes 
56,  not  voting  4,  as  follows: 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aapin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevlll 

BUbray 

BUiraUs 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

B088S 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomlleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  «X)) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clement 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Coelbo 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

CoBtello 

Coughlln 

Cox 

Coyne 

Crals 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

delaOarea 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Diddnson 

Dicks 

Dlnsell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorsan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 


[Roll  No.  231 

AYES— 372 

English 
Erdreich 
Espy 
Evans 
FaweU 
Fazio 
Felghan 
Fields 
Fish 
Flake 
Flippo 
Florio 
FogUetU 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Pord(TN) 
Frenzel 
Frost 
OaUecly 
OaUo 
Garcia 
'Oaydoe 
Oejdenson 
Oekas 
Gephardt 
Olllmor 
GUman 
Gingrich 
Ollckman 
Goodllng 
Gordon 

O06S 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Ouarlnl 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 


Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  IX)nald 

Machtley 

Madlgan 

tfanton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

Martlnec 

Mataui 

Mavroules 

MamoU 

McCandleas 

McCloakey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

MdCiUen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Hammerachmidt  Morrison  (CT) 


Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

BUer 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Buckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inbofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Jotmson  (SD) 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

KanjorsU 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Ijagomarsino 

I^ncaster 

Lantos 

T^iighlln 

Leach  (IA> 
Leath(TZ) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lent 
Lewis  (CA) 


Morrison  (WA> 
Mrazek 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

NIelson 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Pasbayan 

Patterson 

Faxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

PoshanI 

Price 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Roetenkowskl 


Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Salkl 

Sangmelster 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

SchUf 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

SUughter  (VA) 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bellenson 

Berman   - 

Bonlor 

Clay 

Courter 

Crockett 

Denzlo 

Dellums 

Dymally 

Edwards  (CA) 

FasceU 

Frank 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Green 


Smith  (LA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spenoe 
Spratt 
staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swin 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Taudn 

NOES— 56 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hertel 

Hoyer 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

KUdee 

Kostmayer 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Markey 

Mfume 

MlUer  (WA) 

MlneU 

Mollohan 

Moody 


Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visdosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watklns 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

WoU 

Wyden 

W]^le 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Toung  (FL) 


Morella 

Murtha 

Oberstar 

Owens  (NT) 

Pekwi 

Porter 

QuUlen 

Rangel 

Roybal 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Solaiz 

Torres 

TorrtoeUl 

Towns 

Waxman 

Welas 

Wolpe 


Hunter 
Pepper 


NOT  VOTINO-4 

Pickett 
Smith  (FL) 

O  1620 


Messrs.  HERTEL.  WOLPE,  OWENS 
of  New  York,  and  BONIOR  changed 
their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  HOAGLAND,  McDER- 
MOTT,  and  DAVIS  changed  their  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  bill? 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Folet]  having  assiuned  the  chair,  Mr. 
Swift,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.   1487)  to  authorize  appro- 
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prUtions  for  fiscal  yean  1990  and  1991 
for  the  Depar^ent  of  SUte,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  126,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adt^ted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  Is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
ad<q>ted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  338.  noes 
87.  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  M] 


ATE8-338 


AlgiMidBr 


Andrewa 


Bercuter 

maans 

BUter 


Broamfleld 
KCA) 
>(CO> 


l(TZ) 
CoUliia 
Ooote 

0UUJF6II 

Cooper 

Coslello 

Oomtar 

Cos 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

DkTtn 

delaCtanft 

DePuio 

Dellum* 

DerTiCS 

DeWtne 

DtckUiKaa 

DIeks 

DtaweU 

DIzoo 

Doanelly 

Dafian(ND) 

DornaiKCA) 

Downey 

^irMn 

Dwyer 

DymAlly 

brty 

■ckatt 

KCA) 
KOK) 


Prank 

Fremel 

9ntX 

Oallecly 

OiUlo 

Oarcta 

Oajrdoa 

Ocjdenaon 

Oephantt 

Oibbou 

OlUmor 

OUman 

Otncrleh 

OUekman 


Bryant 


Bicel 


UMI 


Buatamante 

CampbeU  (CO) 

Cardtn 

carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

aarkc 

Clay 


(MO) 


■vans 
FiaeeU 


rUchan 
Flih 


FUppo 
Florlo 
FocUetta 


CUncer 
Coelho 


Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TIf) 


Ooodllnc 

Gordon 

Ooai 

Orant 

Gray 

Green 

Ouartni 

Oundenon 

HaU(OB) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hanaen 

Harris 

Haetert 

Hatcber 

HawkliM 

Hayea(IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hller 

Boagland 

Hoehbrueckner 

Horton 

Houshton 

Boyer 

Huekaby 

Hushes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 


Ja 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (OA) 

Jonta 

Kanionkl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFaice 

lAconanlno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 


MoUohan 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Morella 
Morrison  (CTT) 
Morrison  (WA) 


(LA) 
Le*th(TZ) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Levlne(CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (GA) 

IJpllMfcl 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowey  (KT) 
Luken.  Thomas 
Lukens.  Donald 


Murtha 
Myers 

Nade 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberatar 

Obey 

OUn 

OrtlB 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

PaUone 

PanetU 

Parker 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (TA) 


Manton 
Markey 

Martin  (NY) 
Martinet 


Mavroules 

MatBoU 

McOoskey 

MeCrery 

MeCurdy 

MeDade 

McDermott 

McBwen 

McOrsth 

McHuth 

McMillan  (NO 

McMIUen(MD) 

McNuIty 

Meyers 

Mftuoe 

Mlcbel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 


Applecate 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenter 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bevfll 


Bunnlns 

Burton 

Byron 


CampbeU  (CA) 
Coble 


Couchlln 

Cralt 

Crane 

Oannemeyer 

DelAy 

Douclas 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dyson 


Peloal 

Penny 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poahard 

Price 

PuraeU 

RahaU 

Raniel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Rcfula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rldce 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rocen 

Rohrabaeher 

Rose 

Rostcnkowakl 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Salkl 

Sancmetster 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Scheuer 

SchUf 

NOE8-«7 

Erdrelch 

FaweU 

Fields 

Oekas 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Hancock 

Hefley 

Hercer 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Jones  (NO 

Kyi 

Lewis  (PL) 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

MachUey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCandleas 

McCoUum 

Moorhead 

Muiphy 


Schneider 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Sikorskl 

SisUky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX> 

Smith  (VT) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Steams 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauatn 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torrtoelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Wazman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

WUllams 

WUson 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (Hi) 


Nlelson 

Packard 

Patterson 

Pazon 

Perkins 

Petri 

QulUen 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roth 

Ruaso 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schulae 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NB) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Spenoe 
Stenholm 


Stump 

Sundqulst 

Tallon 


Tauke 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 


Watklns 

Whlttaker 

Yates 


NOT  VOTINO— 7 


Hammerschmldt  Pepper  Solomon 

Hunter  Pickett 

Smith  (FL) 


D  1639 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  the  vote: 

Mr.  Hammenchmidt  for,  with  Mr.  Solo- 
mon acainst. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


O  1640 

HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Donnelly).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  while  the 
schedule  for  next  week  will  be  an- 
nounced tomorrow,  I  tliink  the  Mem- 
bers should  be  aware  that  we  are  plan- 
ning recorded  votes  for  Monday  and 
Tuesday  next  week,  and  particularly 
because  of  the  possibility  or  the  likeli- 
hood, or,  I  might  say,  the  virtual  cer- 
tainty of  votes  on  Monday,  Members 
should  be  advised  to  adjust  their 
schedules  accordingly. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
ROLLMENT OP  H.R.  1487,  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT,  FISCAL  YEARS  1990 
AND  1991 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  1487,  the  biU  Just  passed, 
the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  make  the 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions to  reflect  the  action  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DYMi 
unanimous  < 
may  have  I 
which  to  re 
marks  and  L 
material  on 
passed. 

The  SPE 
there  object 
gentleman  f  i 

There  was 


Mr.  MOA: 

tee  on  Rul« 
report  (Rep 
lution  (H.  F 
considerstio 
implement 
Central  Am 
which  was  i 
endar  and  o: 


Mr.  ASPI 
previous  or 
11,  1989. 
208(d)  of  F 
that  the  H 
mittee  of 
State  of  tt 
ation  of  th< 
165)  disap] 
tions  of  thi 
alignment! 

The  SPE 
question  is 
the  gentlei 
Aspm]. 

The  motii 
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li  Hi.  Solo- 
was   an- 
as laid  on 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  H.R.  1487,  the  bill  Just 
pstssccL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING   FOR    CXJNSIDERATION 
OP    H.R.    1760,    IMPLEMENTING 
THE   BIPARTISAN  ACCORD   ON 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-25)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  127)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1750)  to 
implement  the  Bipartisan  Accord  on 
Central  America  on  March  24.  1989, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was 
commvmlcated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Kalbaugh,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


DISAPPROVINO  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OP  COMMISSION  ON 
BASE  REALIGNMENT  AND  CLO- 
SURE 

Mr.  ASPIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
previous  order  of  the  House  of  April 
11,  1989,  and  pursuant  to  section 
208(d)  of  PubUc  Law  100-526,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stete  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
165)  disapproving  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Closure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

Aspnr]. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

a  1645 

Of  TBI  COmaTTKE  OP  THK  WHOU 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution,  (H.J.  Res.  165),  with 
Mr.  Bruck  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  Joint  resolution  was  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Tuesday,  April 
11,  1989,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 


sin [Mr.  Aspiw]  will  be  recognized  for 
4  hours  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courier]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  4  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspnt]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  my  4 
hours  I  yield  2  hours  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Martin],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  brings  to  the  floor  House  Joint 
Resoiution  165,  disapproving  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Base  Realignment 
and  Closure.  The  full  committee,  by  a  vote  43 
to  4,  reported  the  resolution  on  March  14, 
1989,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  not  pass 
(H.  Rept.  101-7). 

House  Joint  Resolution  165  was  introduced 
on  March  1,  1989,  and  meets  the  require- 
ments for  a  resolution  of  disapproval  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  208(a)  of  Public  Law  100- 
526,  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Act, 
which  passed  ttie  House  last  year  with  only  31 
dissenting  votes. 

To  provide  a  little  background,  you  will 
recall  that  on  May  3,  1988,  the  Seaetary  of 
Oefense  chartered  a  bipartisan  Commission 
on  Base  Realignment  arKJ  Closure  to  Identify 
unneeded  domestic  military  bases  for  closure 
or  realignment  The  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Act  (Public  Uw  100-526)  endorsed 
the  bipartisan  Commission  and  waived  or 
modified  certain  legal  barriers  to  implementa- 
tion of  its  recommendations.  The  law  provided 
that  the  Commission's  recommendations 
would  be  implemented  automatically  unless 
Congress,  by  majority  vote  of  both  Chambers, 
enacted  a  joint  resolution  of  disapproval  within 
45  days  after  March  1,  1989. 

Partial  implementation  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations  was  prohibited  by  the  law; 
neither  the  Defense  Secretary  nor  CongiBss 
could  drop  or  add  bases  to  the  list  of  recom- 
mendations. 

On  December  29,  1988,  the  Base  Closure 
Commission  reported  its  recommerxlations  to 
Vn»  Secretary  of  Defense  as  required  by  its 
charter  and  the  Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure Act.  By  accepting  the  report  on  January 
6,  1989,  the  Defense  Secretary  set  in  motion 
procedures  contained  in  Public  Law  100-526. 
which  will,  unless  disapproved  by  Congress, 
result  in  the  closure  of  86  bases,  the  partial 
closure  of  5,  and  ttie  realignment  of  54.  The 
Commission  estimates  its  recommendations,  if 
implemented,  would  save  about  $700  million 
per  year. 

House  Joint  Resolution  165,  if  adopted, 
would  disapprove  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  as  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  December  29,  1988. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Installations  and  Fadlities,  chaired  by  Pat 
SCHROEDER,  Conducted  indepth  hearings  on 
the  Commission's  report  and  concluded  ttwt 
the  Commission  did  its  job  responsibly,  effec- 
tively, and  honestly  and  that  the  methodology 
used  was  reasonable  and  appropriate. 

The  committee  further  believes  that  the 
Commission,  under  the  leadership  of  two  very 
respected  former  Members  of  Congress,  Sen- 
ator Atje  RIbicoff  and  Representative  Jack  Ed- 
wards, followed  a  logical  process  in  its  worK 
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and  produced  a  fair  and  balanced  base  clo- 
sure list  We  now  must  conskier  whettier  to 
disapprove  their  recommendatkxw  t>efore  tfiey 
go  into  effect  on  May  1 . 

I  intend  to  support  the  Commisskxi's  report, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.  The 
ctosing  of  unneeded  military  t>ases  is  a  painful 
but  responsible  step  toward  eliminating  waste 
and  supporting  good  government 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woukl  like  to  make  one  firud 
point  Ctosing  and  realigning  obsolete  bases  is 
a  5-year  process  under  ttie  base  ctosure  act 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  during  that  period, 
some  will  try  to  abort  the  program  by  attempt- 
ing to  write  an  obscure  but  effective  exemp- 
tk)n  to  tfra  base  closure  law  Into  tfte  statutes. 
We  have  to  be  alert  to  that  threat  by  keeping 
a  ck>se  watch  on  the  appropriations  bills— 
and,  in  partk^jlar,  continuing  resotutkxw— to 
make  sure  no  one  tries  to  sr>eak  through  a 
provison  exempting  ttieir  kx»l  t>ase  from  ck>- 
sure.  I'm  going  to  be  watching  for  any  such 
actx>ns  and  I  hope  my  colleagues,  the  public, 
arKJ  the  press  will  keep  an  eye  out,  too.  Sav- 
ings of  $700  millKMi  will  not  balance  the 
budget  this  year,  but  it  is  a  positive  step  in 
that  directk>n. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  resolutron  and  allow  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendatkjns  on  tiase  closures  and 
realignments  to  go  f onward  on  May  1 . 

A  vote  against  House  Joint  ResolutkKi  165, 
disapproving  the  recommendatkxis  of  the 
Base  Ck)sure  Commisskm,  is  a  vote  for  good 
government 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  fall,  I  voted  "no"  on  the  base  clos- 
ing legislation  when  It  was  before  the 
House.  The  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee required  the  Commission  to 
look  at  all  American  bases,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  United  States.  This 
provision  was  wiped  out  when  the 
House  adopted  the  Armey  amend- 
ment. Under  the  bill  as  amended,  only 
bases  in  the  United  States  were  exam- 
ined. I  voted  "no,"  but  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  my  colleagues  voted  "aye." 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  my  col- 
leagues who  are  having  bases  closed  in 
their  districts.  Military  bases  provide 
Jobs  and  economic  stimulus  to  commu- 
nities in  which  they  are  present.  And, 
each  base  contributes  something  of 
real  value  to  our  national  security.  It 
is  really  difficult  to  convince  citizens 
living  aroimd  a  base  proposed  for  clo- 
sure that  it  makes  sense  to  close  the 
base. 

But,  we  passed  a  base  closing  law 
last  year  which  said  loudly  that  we 
wanted  military  bases  closed.  We 
relied  on  a  Commission  to  give  us  their 
best  Judgment  on  which  bases  should 
be  closed.  And,  we  established  an  auto- 
matic pilot  procedure  to  make  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  overturn  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  To 
make  it  more  difficult,  we  established 
an  all-or-nothing  disapproval  proce- 
dure. So.  Members  of  Congress  from 
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New  Jersey,  Illinois.  Callfomla,  Ken- 
txicky,  and  other  States  severely  Im- 
pacted are  forced  to  try  to  convince 
their  colleagues  that  the  Commission's 
recommendations  should  be  over- 
turned. My  heart  goes  out  to  them  and 
to  their  constituents. 

As  chairwoman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Installations  and  Facili- 
ties, I  have  examined  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  very  closely.  A 
rigid,  comprehensive  review  of  each 
clo6iu%  decision  will  reveal  inaccurate 
information,  faulty  computations,  or 
bad  modeling  in  many  cases.  The  mas- 
sive General  Accounting  Office  [OAO] 
study  now  going  on  has  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  Identify  errors  in  the  Commis- 
sion's work.  So,  those  who  insist  on 
every  "I"  dotted  and  every  "t"  crossed 
will  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Commis- 
sion's work. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  we  can  hold 
the  Commission  to  that  standard.  By 
passing  the  Armey  substitute  last 
year,  we  set  the  standard  for  our 
review.  The  law  gives  Congress  only  45 
days  to  act  and  requires  us  to  accept 
or  reject  the  package  as  a  whole.  It  is 
not  only  inappropriate  but  also  impos- 
sible for  us  to  second  guess  the  Com- 
mission's decisions.  The  standard  of 
review  set  by  the  statute  is  that  the 
Commission's  recommendations  will 
go  into  effect  unless  they  are  so  faulty 
or  so  politically-motivated  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President 
agree  they  ought  to  be  trashed. 

While  not  perfect,  I  believe  the 
Commission  did  its  Job  responsibly  and 
honestly.  The  methodology  used  was 
reasonable  and  appropriate.  It  in- 
volved selecting  bases  for  further  anal- 
ysis by  looking  at  the  military  value 
and  capacity  of  all  bases  within  a  cate- 
gory of  bases.  Where  excess  capacity 
within  a  category  existed,  the  Commis- 
sion examined  the  cost  savings,  envi- 
ronmental cleanup,  and  socioeconomic 
impact  of  closing  bases  ranked  low  in 
military  value.  If  the  closing  would 
pay  for  Itself  in  6  years,  if  the  environ- 
mental cleanup  was  not  of  extraordi- 
nary difficulty,  and  if  the  socioeco- 
nomic Impact  was  not  extreme,  the 
Commission  would  recommend  closure 
or  realignment.  This  methodology  is 
not  the  only  one  that  could  have  been 
used:  Perhaps  the  Commission  should 
have  looked  for  duplication  between 
the  services.  StlU.  the  methodology 
used  was  a  perfectly  reasonable  one. 

The  Commission  collected  its  data 
from  the  major  commands.  It  spent 
considerable  efforts  attempting  to 
verify  the  data.  The  Commission  exer- 
cised a  standard  of  care  which  was 
high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commls- 
aiaa  did  not  visit  each  base  considered 
for  closure.  The  Commission  decided 
againit  base  visits  because  of  time  and 
because  of  the  morale  impact.  I  cannot 
say  the  Commission  erred  in  this  deci- 
sion. Some  of  the  information  relied 
on  proved  inaccurate  and  there  were 


some  problems  with  the  model.  Still.  I 
believe  the  Commission  exercised  the 
level  of  care  which  was  needed. 

Most  importantly,  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  that  the  Commission  acted 
politically  in  making  its  decisions.  The 
files  and  transcripts  of  the  Commis- 
sion betray  no  attempt  to  protect  pow- 
erful politicians  and  no  attempt  to 
punish  disfavored  ones.  And.  frankly,  I 
have  far  too  much  respect  for  the 
Commission  Cochalrmen,  Senator  Abe 
Ribicoff  and  Congressman  Jack  Ed- 
wards to  suspect  them  of  carrying  out 
a  political  agenda. 

So,  I  will  vote  against  the  disapprov- 
al resolution,  but  not  without  regret.  I 
regret  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
did  not  look  at  overseas  bases.  And.  I 
regret  the  fact  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues and  their  constitutents  are 
suffering  so  at  the  closing  of  their 
bases. 
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So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  today 
that  we  cannot  talk  about  that  so  we 
could  also  explain  why  we  thought  it 
was  a  better  way  to  go,  the  way  the 
committee  went,  but  that  is  all  ancient 
history,  too.  So  I  must  say  to  my  col- 
leagues today  who  have  had  bases 
closed  in  their  districts,  I  truly  am 
sorry.  I  am  sorry  we  have  to  be  here. 
It  was  not  my  idea,  but  under  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  law  I  see  nothing  else 
we  can  do  but  to  proceed  at  this  point. 

Ml.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrieldlng  this  time  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Martin]  is  recog- 
nized for  2  hours. 

Mr.  BIARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jrield  myself  such  time  as 

1  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  House  Joint  Resolution  165, 
the  resolution  which  disapproves  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission 
on  Base  Realignment  and  Closure, 
but,  before  I  speak  to  that,  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  the  membership  who 
might  be  listening  concerning  the  allo- 
cation of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  10  hours  of  debate  on 
this  resolution  has  been  allocated, 
and.  under  the  rule.  8  hours  today  and 

2  hours  on  Tuesday.  A  number  of 
Members  have  contacted  me  personal- 
ly, or  my  office,  asking  for  time  for 
debate,  and  we  advised  them  that  we 
had  sufficient  time.  Unfortunately 
today;  perhaps  it  is  because  of  the 
scheduling,  a  number  of  Members 
have  called  back  and  said  that  they 
would  not  need  the  time  today  but 
would  need  it  Tuesday,  and  I  say  to  all 
of  those  that  are  interested  in  discuss- 
ing this  legislation  prior  to  the  vote  to 
take  the  opportimity  to  participate  in 
the  debate  today  as  much  as  possible 
because  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  time 
on  Tuesday  is  going  to  be  dear. 

This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  legislation  in  almost  every  re- 


spect as  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mrs.  ScHROEDER]  has  pointed 
out.  One  of  the  reasons  we  came  to 
this  procedure  through  long  debate 
during  the  100th  Congress  was  to  try 
to  keep  political  considerations  out  of 
any  recommendations  that  would  be 
made  by  the  commission. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that  two  of 
the  ablest  legislators  I  have  ever 
worked  with.  Senator  Ribicoff  and 
former  Congressman  Jack  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  were  appointed  head  of  this 
extraordinary  Commission.  I  would 
say  that  those  two  gentlemen  have 
been  very  successful  in  keeping  politi- 
cal considerations  out  of  the  decision 
making  process  as  I  have  heard  no  ar- 
guments from  anyone,  proponent  or 
opponent,  suggesting  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Commission  are 
political. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  recommendations, 
and.  as  I  am  sure  the  gentlemen  from 
New  Jersey,  in  particular  Mr.  Cotra- 
TER,  Mr.  Saxton,  and  others  will  point 
out,  there  are  places  in  the  report  that 
one  would  have  to  concede  that  the 
Commission  was  in  error.  But  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  suggest  they  were 
anything  other  than  that,  errors.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  reflection  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  I  will  hold  to  be  very,  very 
honorable  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  also  extraordi- 
nary in  that  when  we  passed  this  legis- 
lation in  the  100th  Congress  we  wrote 
all  the  parameters  right  into  the  law 
and  to  what  was  going  to  be  discussed 
here.  It  is  on  a  take-it-or-leave-lt  basis, 
even  being  so  thorough  as  to  delineate 
the  rules  under  which  this  legislation 
would  be  debated.  And  I  am  siu-e  there 
will  be  some  spirited  debate  and  ample 
discussion  of  many  of  the  bases  par- 
ticularly from  the  Members  who  rep- 
resent the  area  where  the  bases  are  lo- 
cated. Some  say  that  is  Just  parochial 
interest. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  those 
Members,  If  they  are  doing  their  Job, 
probably  know  as  much  about  the 
bases  in  their  district  as  many  of  the 
people  who  have  served  there  and 
many  of  the  people  in  the  Pentagon, 
so  I  hope  the  comments  they  have  are 
taken  to  heart  as  an  objective  analysis 
of  how  this  legislation  affects  those 
bases. 

Tuesday,  we  will  come  to  the  final 
conclusion,  and  there  is  going  to  be 
one  vote  up  or  down.  I  would  hope 
that  Members  would  listen  carefully 
to  the  comments  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue,  make  the  decision  as  to  vote  aye 
or  to  vote  nay  on  this  Commission 
report,  knowing  this  is  not  a  perfect 
docimient,  but  make  that  decision 
based  on  the  balance  of  all  the  evi- 
dence that  is  before  us. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MartihI  has  con- 
simied  4  minutes. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume.   

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  one  of  those  individuals  that  voted 
in  favor  of  the  resolution  that  set  up 
the  Base  Closing  Commission,  its  ex- 
traordinary remedy  as  it  is  called.  I  did 
that  In  order  to  make  sure  that  we  had 
a  process  that  was  established,  that 
was  clear,  that  was  understood  by  ev- 
erybody, that  was  objective,  in  order 
to  examine  all  the  bases  we  had  in  the 
United  States  to  make  sure  that,  if 
there  were  those  that  were  not  neces- 
sary, they  would  be  closed.  If  there 
were  bases  that  were  not  necessary  to 
the  national  security  posture  of  this 
country  and  that  nevertheless  would 
drain  our  defense  dollars,  then  there 
was  something  else  we  could  do  with 
the  land  and  certainly  something  else 
we  could  do  with  the  money. 

I  rise  today,  however.  In  favor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  165  to  disap- 
prove the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  on  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure.  As  I  indicated,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  voted  in  favor  of  setting  up 
the  Commission  in  the  first  instance.  I 
believed  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  it 
was  the  only  legitimate  way  to  exam- 
ine bases  objectively.  I  assumed  then, 
and  I  assumed  up  to  about  3  or  4 
months  ago,  that  their  work  would  be 
good,  that  their  work  would  be  honest 
and  that  their  conclusions  would  be 
based  on  the  merits. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  how- 
ever, after  examining  the  base  closure 
report  carefully,  after  talking  to 
people  on  the  Commission,  after  talk- 
ing to  my  colleagues  who  are  ag- 
grieved here  today  and  after  talking  to 
people  inside  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Army  that  the  base 
Commission's  report  is  flawed  in  a 
number  of  areas,  and  indeed  tragically 
flawed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  major  flaw  in  the 
Commission's  work  Is  that,  contrary  to 
its  mandate,  it  achieves  most  of  its  sav- 
ings by  tampering  with  military  end 
strength.  The  Commission  was  to 
achieve  its  savings  In  the  allotted 
period  of  time  without  making  any 
recommendations  or  conclusions  on 
whether  the  total  force  structiu^ 
should  be  reduced  or  curtailed  in  any 
manner.  The  Commission  stated  in 
their  report  that  they  followed  the 
guidelines,  that  they  followed  the 
mandate  that  there  would  be  no  rec- 
ommendation with  regard  to  end 
strength,  that  end  strength  would  not 
be  reduced  and  that  the  savings  would 
not  come  out  of  reducing  the  force 
structure  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. They  stated  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Commission  can  decide  if  our 
end  strenth  is  adequate,  whether  it 
should    be    reduced,    or    whether    It 


should  be  broadened  or  whether  it 
should  be  kept  at  the  status  quo.  One 
can  easily  see,  however,  in  examining 
the  cost  savlnjgs  analysis  of  the  Com- 
mission that  the  Commission  recom- 
mends a  reduction  in  end  strength. 
They  recommend  something  that  they 
pledged  they  would  not  recommend. 
Their  cost  savings  are  only  justified  by 
recommending  a  reduction  in  strength. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  testified  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services'  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Installations  and  Facilities  that  84  per- 
cent of  the  overall  savings  of  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  would 
come  from  reducing  personnel,  reduc- 
ing end  strength.  GAO  estimates  ap- 
proximately something  under  8,000  ci- 
vilian and  something  under  13,000 
military  positions  would  be  eliminated. 
This  completely  undermines  the  Com- 
mission's claim  that  achieved  its  large 
savings  without  cutting  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion specifically  the  situation  with 
regard  to  Fort  Dlx,  and  I  want  to  give 
credit  to  the  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  who  has  done  all  or  most 
of  the  major  work  in  examining  and 
coming  up  with  the  flaws  in  the  Com- 
mission's report,  and  it  is  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Saxtoh] 
who  will  be  speaking  momentarily. 
Fort  Dlx,  as  he  indicated,  is  placed  in  a 
imique  situation,  semiactlve  status. 

I  remember  very  well  debating  the 
issue  of  whether  we  should  create  this 
Commission  in  the  first  instance. 
When  we  did,  no  one  envisioned  a  cat- 
egory of  semiactlve  status.  When  we 
debated  this,  we  did  not  ever  conceive 
that  a  base  would  be  mothballed  and 
not  be  permitted  to  be  used  in  case  It 
was  closed.  We  Just  totally  assiuned 
then,  as  we  assiuned  all  last  year,  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  to  consolidate  bases,  to 
eliminate  a  base  if  it  is  not  functional- 
ly necessary,  not  a  strategic  asset  to 
the  United  States  and  a  waste  of  tax- 
payer's money.  Then  it  would  be 
closed,  and,  if  it  could  be  expanded, 
others  would  be  expanded  to  take  up 
the  slack. 
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All  the  other  bases,  every  single  one 
of  them,  without  any  exception,  every 
single  base  that  was  touched,  every 
single  base  that  was  looked  at  and  that 
a  recommendaiton  was  made  on  was 
either  expanded  or  closed.  Only  Fort 
Dlx  was  placed  in  this  unique  and  in- 
teresting status,  neither  open  nor 
shut,  semiactlve  status.  If  obviously  a 
base  Is  expanded,  there  is  no  concern 
by  the  Members  who  live  there.  If 
they  are  closed,  totally  and  complete- 
ly, I  suppose  one  could  make  the  argu- 
ment that  the  land  could  be  used  for 
another  important  purpose.  Perhaps 


someone  could  articulate  it  could  be 
used  for  a  higher  purpose,  industrial 
development,  Industrial  park,  commer- 
cial space  or  housing;  but  Fort  Dlx  was 
placed  in  a  semiactlve  status,  which 
means  It  will  not  be  closed.  It  will  not 
be  left  open. 

New  Jersey,  the  only  State  touched 
by  this  Commission's  report,  cannot 
use  the  land  and  the  Army  cannot  vise 
it  as  basic  training. 

Today  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  testif jring  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
based  its  recommendation  to  reduce 
Fort  Dlx  to  semiactlve  status  on  incor- 
rect information  and  clerical  errors. 

I  will  repeat  that,  incorrect  Informa- 
tion and  clerical  errors.  The  Commis- 
sion had  incorrect  Information  on  the 
condition  of  facilities  at  Fort  Dlx  and 
the  amount  of  training  that  was  ac- 
complished there.  These  errors  result- 
ed in  the  Commission  ranking  Fort 
Dlx  seventh  out  of  eight  bases  when 
judged  for  the  important  category  of 
military  value,  when  it  should  actual- 
ly, based  on  accurate  information,  and 
no  clerical  errors.  Fort  Dlx  on  the 
issue  of  military  value  should  have 
been  ranked  No.  1.  That  is  clear.  It  is 
uncontroverted  and  the  Commission- 
ers have  not  come  back  and  said  that 
the  GAO  report  is  wrong.  That  is  what 
we  have  facing  the  Congress  today. 

This  is  a  tragic  flaw.  It  Is  a  major 
error.  It  is  a  flaw  in  the  information 
and  it  affected  Fort  Dlx  in  the  worst 
way. 

The  Commission  stated  in  its  execu- 
tive summary  that  the  military  value 
of  a  base  was  the  preeminent  factor  in 
making  its  decision.  The  No.  1  factor 
was  military  value,  and  they  assiuned 
that  Fort  Dlx  was  almost  at  the 
bottom,  when  in  fact  it  was  No.  1. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  Commission 
had  not  made  this  error  and  instead 
ranked  Fort  Dlx  first  in  military  value, 
exactly  where  it  belongs,  of  all  eight 
training  bases,  it  would  not  have  made 
the  recommendation  to  place  Fort  Dlx 
on  a  semiactlve  basis.  That  recommen- 
dation simply  would  not  have  been 
made,  because  the  facts  would  not 
have  allowed  it  to  be  made. 

This  decision  followed  the  Commis- 
sion's criteria  which  places  the  highest 
importance  on  military  value. 

The  Government  Accounting  Office 
has  also  found  that  the  Commission's 
cost  savings  are  totally  out  of  line  and 
not  justified. 

First,  the  GAO  says  that  the  cost  of 
scaling  back  operations  at  Fort  Dlx 
will  be  recovered  in  3  years,  when  in 
fact  it  will  take  an  additional  year. 

Second,  the  annual  savings  are  22- 
percent  less  than  the  Commission 
stated. 

Third,  the  personnel  cost  of  main- 
taining Fort  Dlx  in  semiactlve  status 
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has  not  even  been  analyzed  or  deter- 
mined by  the  UJB.  Army. 

Alao,  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion to  put  Fort  Dlx  on  semlactlve 
status  contradicts  a  June  1988  audit  of 
the  n.S.  Army's  basic  training  activi- 
ties drafted  in  June  1988  and  finalized 
In  January  1989.  The  audit  was  con- 
ducted and  written  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  audit  agency.  It  recom- 
mends that  basic  training  be  expand- 
ed, not  shrunk,  not  reduced,  not  cur- 
tailed, but  expanded  at  Fort  Dix  in 
order  to  save  money. 

When  members  of  the  Commission 
testified  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  they  had  no  knowledge 
whatsoever  of  the  audit.  The  audit 
was  never  shown  to  them.  They  la- 
bored without  complete  and  total 
knowledge,  without  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Army,  without  the  impor- 
tant recommendations  in  the  audit 
Itself. 

The  audit  also  recommends  that 
trainees  be  diverted  from  Fort  Knox 
and  Fort  Leonard  Wood  to  Fort  Dlx 
because  of  Fort  Dlx's  superior  training 
facilities.  The  Commission,  however, 
recommends  that  trainees  be  trans- 
ferred from  Fort  Dlx  to  Fort  Jackson. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  and  Fort  Knox, 
despite  the  $245  million  it  takes  to  put 
up  to  snuff  and  modernize  those  facili- 
ties. If  the  Commission  had  seen  this 
audit,  it  would  have  known,  it  must 
have  known,  that  they  were  making  a 
decision  based  on  wrong  information, 
not  information  that  was  complete 
and  obviously  Information  that  they 
were  not  privy  to. 

Also,  the  Commission's  savings  esti- 
mate for  Fort  Dlx  includes,  among 
other  savings,  the  elimination  of  1,153 
military  jobs  and  transferring  900  em- 
ployees from  Walson  Hospital.  The 
report,  however,  does  not  call  for  this 
hospital  to  be  closed.  Tet.  their  sav- 
ings ctackit  in  essence  from  closing  it. 

In  fact,  the  report  states  it  is  not 
maUny  a  dcclson  on  the  hospital  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
determine  the  status  of  the  hospital  at 
a  later  time.  Here  is  a  clear  case  of 
phantom  savings.  They  cannot  Justify 
it  and  the  report  is  wrong  in  this  in- 
stance as  welL 

We  should  not  as  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  put  a  seal  of  approv- 
al on  something  that  is  so  flawed,  on  a 
report  that  comes  up  with  conclusions 
not  based  on  the  merits,  not  based  on 
the  facts,  and  even  when  those  facts 
could  have  been  determined.  Its  rec- 
ommendations are  flawed  and  they  do 
not  foUow  the  guidelines  established 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  should 
not  approve  these  actions  until  It  is 
shown  they  will  actually  yield  the  sav- 
ings that  the  Commission  alleges, 
yields  the  savings  that  they  claim. 

For  these  reasons,  obviously,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  approve  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 


I  might  specifically  quote  from  an 
attachment  to  the  OAO  testimony. 
They  indicated  on  page  1  as  follows: 

We  reviewed  the  phase  I  analysis  of  Fort 
Dlx  and  found  problems  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  data  used  and  subsequent  scorlns  of 
Fort  Dix  in  the  area  of  (1)  condition  of  the 
facilities  and  (2)  the  amount  of  reserve 
training  accomplished  at  those  facilities. 
Had  correct  data  been  used  for  these  at- 
tributes, the  relative  ranking  of  Fort  Dlx 
would  have  been  changed  significantly. 

They  state: 

Instead  of  ranlLing  7th  in  a  category  of 
bases.  Fort  Dix  would  have  been  ranked 
first. 

Based  on  that  information,  based  on 
the  clear  knowledge  that  there  was  a 
flaw  in  the  Information,  clerical 
errors,  I  recommend  that  this  resolu- 
tion pass. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  28  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
SaxtohI. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
begin  by  saying  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  assistance  of  the  chairwom- 
an of  the  Military  Installations  and 
Facilities  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroc- 
dkb],  who  has  certainly  gone  out  of 
her  way  to  make  it  possible  for  me  to 
make  the  points  that  I  have  felt  have 
been  important  and  germane  during 
the  last  several  months  during  which 
time  the  subcommittee  has  considered, 
I  might  say  in  a  very  fair  way  and  a 
very  thorough  way,  the  Commission's 
report. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  differ  on 
the  way  in  which  we  view  the  report 
and  the  pending  debate  and  the  vote 
imdoubtedly  which  is  to  come,  I  still 
want  to  say  to  the  chairwoman  that  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  fairness 
with  which  she  has  approached  this 
issue. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CouRTER],  who  has  been  such  a  great 
help  during  the  last  several  months, 
how  much  I  appreciate  his  involve- 
ment in  this  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  His  advice 
to  me,  his  help  to  me,  the  information 
which  he  and  his  staff  have  provided, 
have  been  an  invaluable  resource  in 
permitting  me  to  learn  about  this  situ- 
ation, to  understand  the  Commission's 
report  and  to,  most  importantly,  un- 
derstand what  its  flaws  were.  I  I4>pre- 
ciate  that  very  much,  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iVir.  KIartih], 
the  ranking  member  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  say  Just  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  contact  that  we 
have  had.  He  has  acted  as  the  liaison 
between  me  and  the  committee,  and 
he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  at  each 
step  of  the  way  not  only  to  let  me 
know  what  was  going  to  happen  and  to 
let  me  know  what  was  going  on.  but 
also  to  be  that  conduit  of  information 


between  me  and  the  committee  that 
has  been  so  very  helpful. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the 
last  3  months  have  not  been  a  particu- 
larly easy  time  for  anyone  who  has 
looked  at  this  situation  and  tried  to  be 
objective  about  it,  and  I  emphasize, 
tried  to  be  objective  about  it.  It  was 
December  29,  1988,  at  10:05  in  the 
morning,  something  I  will  never 
forget.  I  sat  in  my  district  office  In 
front  of  my  television  with  my  staff 
expecting  to  see  a  list  of  bases  to  be 
closed  or,  in  some  cases,  expanded.  I 
had  been  assured,  as  had  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Coxthter] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith],  who  is  here  this  after- 
noon, that  Fort  Dlx  was  a  valuable 
military  resource,  that  it  had  a  good 
deal  of  military  value,  that,  in  fact, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  had  sug- 
gested to  Congress,  and  the  Congress 
had  agreed,  to  appropriate  over  $207 
million  to  be  spent  at  Fort  Dix  during 
the  past  8  years. 

When  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Coitrter]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Sioth] 
and  I  as  well  as  others  contacted  the 
Pentagon  and  asked  what  was  the  pos- 
sibility that  Fort  Dix  is  going  to  be  on 
this  list:  "Congressman,  do  not  worry 
about  it.  There  is  no  possibility.  We 
have  spent  too  much  money.  It  has  too 
much  value  to  the  Army.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  on  the  list." 

Of  course,  that  was  not  the  Commis- 
sion. That  was  people  in  the  Pentagon, 
people  who  had  been  to  Fort  Dix,  in 
one  case  someone  who  had  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  at  Fort  Dlx  and 
knew  the  base  very  weU  and  luiew  the 
other  TRADOC  bases  as  well.  We  had 
no  inkling  that  it  was  going  to  be  on 
the  list  in  any  way. 

When  it  was,  my  reaction,  as  the 
Congressman  who  represents  Fort 
Dix,  was  to  say  to  the  reporters  who 
called  me  within  minutes,  was  that  I 
wanted  to  take  time  to  review  the  rec- 
ommendation to  try  and  imderstand 
why  the  list  included  Fort  Dlx.  I  said, 
"I  am  not  going  to  be  against  it  Just 
because  I  represent  Port  Dix."  During 
the  next  few  days  I  began  to  look  at 
the  situation  involving  Fort  Dlx,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  before  too 
much  time  had  passed  that  the  com- 
mittee must  have  in  some  way  erred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the 
chairwoman  of  the  comn:ilttee,  and  I 
say  this  because  I  Imow  that  she  and  I 
disagree,  or  I  believe  we  do,  that  when 
we  had  the  hearing  and  the  gentle- 
woman made  a  statement,  and  I  be- 
lieve she  was  sincere  when  she  made 
it,  she  said,  "I  believe  the  Commission 
did  its  Job  responsibly  and  honestly. 
The  methodology  used  was  appropri- 
ate. The  Commission  collected  infor- 
mation carefully,  and  I  see  no  evidence 
that  the  Commission  acted  politically 
In  making  its  decisions." 
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I  think  that  part  of  that  statement 
was  correct.  I  think  they  acted  honor- 
ably. I  do  not  think  they  acted  in  any 
political  fashion,  but  they  sure  did 
not,  they  did  not  collect  their  informa- 
tion carefully.  They  sure  did  not  come 
to  conclusions  in  any  logical  way.  This 
came  to  my  attention  first  with  regard 
to  Fort  Dix,  and  I  can  point  and  will 
point  to  a  number  of  Instances  in  the 
report  with  regard  to  Fort  Dix  and 
with  regvd  to  other  bases  throughout 
this  report  which  proved  to  me,  and  I 
think  to  those  to  whom  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  explain  this,  that  the 
Commission's  rei>ort  is  flawed. 

It  Is  flawed  in  four  ways,  and  I  want 
to  taUc  about  that.  No.  1,  on  this  floor 
at  this  podium  in  this  well  when  this 
bill  was  debated,  it  was  debated  and 
the  claim  was  made  that  it  was  going 
to  save  money.  On  this  spot,  it  was 
claimed  that  this  bill  would  save  $20  to 
$40  billion.  When  the  Commission 
issued  its  report,  they  said  over  20 
years,  the  same  period  of  time,  over  20 
years  this  report  will  save,  when  en- 
acted, when  the  recommendations  are 
carried  out,  this  report  will  save  $5.6 
billion.  It  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money, 
but  in  reality  it  represents  one  one- 
hundredth  of  1  percent  of  the  defense 
budget  over  that  period  of  time,  and  in 
point  of  fact  that  was  a  tiny  savings.  It 
sounded  like  a  lot,  but  in  comparison  it 
represents  a  tiny  savings. 

I  am  going  to  show  the  Members 
this  afternoon  that  those  savings  are 
not  even  there.  Second,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Commission  that  in  order 
to  effect  the  savings  that  they 
thought  they  were  going  to  get  they 
were  going  to  have  to  spend  some 
money  to  do  it. 

Mi.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  show 
the  Members  this  afternoon  that  the 
costs  they  projected  are  far  less  than 
the  actual  costs  of  carrying  out  these 
realignments  and  closures.  That  is  No. 
2. 

No.  3,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  military  value.  The  gentlewom- 
an pointed  out  in  one  of  her  hearings 
how  important  the  issue  of  military 
value  was  when  ranking  bases,  and  I 
would  like  to  show  the  Members  this 
afternoon  that  those  rankings  are  very 
seriously  flawed  as  well. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  show  the 
Members  that  the  report  is  flawed  be- 
cause it  does  not  make  efficient  use  of 
facilities,  and  I  can  show  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  others  who  have  looked  at 
the  same  material,  that  those  things 
are  true. 

When  this  debate  started,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  was  asked  to 
come  in  and  testify  about  the  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Closure  Commission. 
The  statement  of  Charles  Bowsher 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
goes  to  point  No.  1  and  point  No.  2.  He 
said,  "Over  the  years  we  have  reviewed 
and  issued  reports  on  planned  realign- 


ments and  closures,  and  in  these  re- 
views we  found  the  computations  of 
costs  and  savings  made  by  military 
services  or  DOD  agencies  were  incor- 
rect, because  they  were  overly  optimis- 
tic about  benefits  and  failed  to  fully 
recognize  costs." 

The  Base  Realignment  Commission 
should  have  listened  to  Mr.  Bowsher, 
because  precisely  what  they  have  done 
is  that  they  failed  to  follow  the  logic 
of  those  instances.  I  will  not  go  into 
the  fact  that  we  had  to  beg  for  infor- 
mation, and  I  will  not  go  into  the  fact 
that  we  had  to  demand  information, 
and  I  will  not  even  talk  about  the  fact 
that  we  had  to  use  the  PYeedom  of  In- 
formation Act  to  get  the  information 
that  we  finally  got  that  was  kept 
secret,  that  it  was  too  classified  to  let 
us  have,  but  we  have  it  now,  but  it  was 
a  terrible  time  getting  it.  We  will  not 
dwell  on  that. 

To  begin  to  make  point  No.  1  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  savings,  these  charts 
represent  pages  out  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report.  This  is  not  information 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  CouHTSR],  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  llSi.  Smith],  and  I  con- 
jured up  to  make  our  point.  This  is  in- 
formation from  the  pages  of  the  Com- 
mission's report.  This  is  called  an  ac- 
tivity migration  list. 

The  activity  migration  list  shows  all 
of  the  activities,  and  this  is  specifically 
about  Fort  Dix  but  also.  I  suspect,  ap- 
propriate to  point  to  other  bases  that 
they  did  the  same  way.  These  are  the 
activities  that  go  on  at  Fort  Dix.  Up 
here  where  it  is  bracketed  in  blue  are 
the  basic  missions  at  Dix.  Those  are 
the  basic  training  missions,  basic  train- 
ing. 63  Bravo  Unit.  94  Bravo  ATT  Unit, 
the  Air  Base  Ground  Defense  Training 
System.  These  are  the  basic  missions 
at  Fort  Dix.  We  will  call  them,  for  aU 
practical  purposes,  the  basic  training 
mission. 

Down  bracketed  in  red  are  some  ac- 
tivities that  go  along  with  the  basic 
training  missions  that  are  ancillary  to 
it.  They  are  referred  to  at  Dix  as 
tenant  units. 
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Involved  in  basic  training  are  some- 
where between  13.000  and  14.000  indi- 
viduals. Involved  in  the  tenant  imits 
are  somewhere  between  1.200  and 
1.400  individuals.  When  the  Commis- 
sion did  its  computations  to  see  what 
they  were  going  to  be  able  to  save  and 
they  came  up  with  a  figure  of  $84.5 
million  a  year,  which  is  faulty,  they 
talked  about  these  two  categories  of 
things. 

This  chart,  which  they  called  Gener- 
al Environment,  and  I  am  not  sure 
why  it  is  called  that,  but  that  is  okay, 
this  chart  indicates  that  the  losing 
base  would  be  Fort  Dix,  NJ.  and  that 
basic  training  and  the  air  based 
ground  defense  and  the  ATT  missions 
part  of  this  chart  were  going  to  be 


transferred  to  Fort  Jackson,  Fort 
Leonard  Wood.  Fort  Lee,  and  other 
bases.  They  would  be  the  gaining 
bases.  The  Commission  said  that  by 
transferring  this  13,000-  or  14.000- 
person  activity  to  these  other  bases 
that  they  could  see  where  they  could 
save  about  $17.5  million  a  year. 

Of  that  savings,  almost  100  percent 
of  it  was  in  personnel.  Think  about 
this.  In  this  inJstance  they  are  going  to 
save  about  $17  million  or  $18  million  a 
year  in  realigning  a  13.000-  to  14,000- 
person  unit. 

Then  we  go  on  to  the  rest  of  the  ac- 
tivities to  see  where  the  savings  might 
come  from;  $17,000  or  $18,000  is  cer- 
tainly not  $84  million  a  year. 

So  we  look  at  another  chart.  This 
chart  represents  savings  that  would 
come  from  transferring  the  rest  of  the 
imits  at  Fort  Dix  to  other  locations  in 
the  coimtry.  This  is  the  part  where 
they  have  1.200  to  1.400  individuals.  As 
we  look  at  Fort  Dix.  NJ,  again,  this 
time  the  gaining  bases  are  known  as 
Base  X.  It  is  referred  to  as  Base  X  be- 
cause they  are  not  identified.  They  are 
actually  multiple  locations,  other 
bases  throughout  the  country. 
McGuire  Air  Force  Base  was  men- 
tioned because  it  is  right  next  door  to 
Fort  Dix,  but  they  called  it  Base  X. 
The  Commission  reported  that  by 
transferring  1,200  to  1,400  men  we  are 
going  to  arrive  at  savings  of  about  $59 
million  a  year.  I  asked  6  weeks  ago  if 
somebody  could  please  explain  to  me 
how  we  can  move  14,000  people,  elimi- 
nate some  folks  and  save  $17  million 
or  $18  million  a  year,  while  at  the 
same  time  transfer  1.200  or  1.400  indi- 
viduals and  save  $59  million  a  year.  It 
makes  no  sense. 

No  one  has  explained  this  yet.  I 
asked  6  weeks  ago.  I  asked  4  weeks 
ago.  I  asked  2  weeks  ago,  I  asked  this 
morning.  No  one  has  explained  that.  I 
do  not  think  they  have  an  answer. 

So  if  that  is  the  kind  of  savings  that 
can  be  docimiented,  I  would  suggest 
that  in  terms  of  cost  effectiveness  this 
report,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Fort  Dix. 
is  flawed. 

Second,  we  talked  about  having  to 
spend  some  money  in  order  to  effect 
these  savings.  On  the  chart  I  Just  had 
up  here  they  had  something  about 
one-time  expenditure.  Again.  I  hope 
those  of  my  colleagues  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  who  have  other 
bases  wlU  forgive  me  for  continuing  to 
talk  about  Fort  Dix.  but  that  is  the 
one  I  have  studied.  With  regard  to 
Fort  Dix,  the  Commission's  report,  as 
outlined  here  and  as  outlined  in  other 
documentation,  suggests  that  in  order 
to  Teat>  $84  million  a  year  in  savings, 
DOD  would  have  to  spend  $245  mil- 
lion. Part  of  the  money  would  be  used 
to  transfer  people,  part  of  the  money 
would  be  used  to  secure  the  base,  part 
of  the  money  would  be  used  to  build 
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facilities  elsewhere.  But  it  was  going  to 
cost  $245  million. 

This  chart  was  given  to  us  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  DOD  by  the  name  of 
Stone.  I  believe  he  was  an  Assistant 
Secretary.  It  is  a  chart  that  shows  the 
Army's  projected  costs  of  moving 
bases.  Fort  Dix  happens  to  be  No.  1  on 
the  list,  and  others  are  listed  accord- 
ingly. 

Remembering  that  the  Commission 
suggested  that  it  was  going  to  cost  a 
one-time  $245  million  expenditure  to 
make  the  move  from  Fort  Dix.  We 
looked  at  this  very  carefully,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Dave  Mahtiii,  who  pointed 
this  out  to  me  first  during  that  hear- 
ing. We  looked  at  this,  and  it  said  Fort 
Dix.  We  had  already  talked  why  it  was 
going  to  cost  about  $245  million.  When 
we  looked  at  this  chart  and  added  up 
the  costs  for  Fort  Dix,  the  figure  actu- 
ally came  to  $372  million.  In  that 
hearing  4  or  5  weeks  ago  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Mr.  Dave 
Marthi,  asked  the  question,  or  I  be- 
lieve it  was  Dave,  why  is  it  going  to 
cost  $372  million  when  the  Commis- 
sion's estimate  was  $245  million.  Since 
that  day.  Just  as  there  has  been  no 
answer  forthcoming  with  regard  to 
savings,  this  question  has  not  been  an- 
swered either. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  un- 
derestimated the  numbers  shown  In 
this  chart.  In  blue  are  the  Commis- 
sion's estimates,  and  in  red  are  the  es- 
timates that  come  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Stone's  chart.  Here 
at  the  bar  labeled  "Fort  Dix,"  we  show 
a  total  Army  estimated  cost  of  $372 
million.  This  chart  shows  other  bases 
as  well.  At  Oeorge  Air  Force  Base,  the 
Commission  estimated  $37  million 
while  the  Army  estimated  $148  mil- 
lion. At  Norton  Air  Force  Base,  the 
Commission  estimated  $132  million, 
the  Army  estimates  $494  million.  And 
so  we  can  keep  going  on  through  from 
the  Presidio  to  Chanute  to  Mather 
and  across  the  chart.  We  could  have 
talked  about  all  of  the  others  as  well. 
The  situation  was  the  same. 

So  with  regard  to  expenditures,  at 
least  at  Fort  Dix  and  those  bases  rep- 
resented on  the  chart,  we  can  ade- 
quately see  that  the  Commission  cer- 
tainly has  not  done  very  acciutite 
work. 

Let  me  get  to  the  next  point.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Couhtkr]  mentioned  this  in  his  testi- 
mony. Late  on  Monday  afternoon, 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was 
in  my  district  office  and  my  staff 
called,  all  excited.  Senator  LAtrmfBERc 
had  Just  learned  something.  The  OAO 
was  preparing  to  give  testimony  in  the 
Senate,  which  happened  today  at  9:30 
this  morning.  The  OAO  had  released  a 
preliminary  version  of  its  report.  This 
is  where  they  are  today.  And  part  of 
that  report  was  very  revealing. 


We  have  talked  about  the  Commis- 
sion using  military  value  as  a  criteria 
to  Judge  bases,  and  each  time  we 
called  the  Commission  and  we  would 
ask  why  in  the  world  is  this  base  on 
here,  the  answer  would  be,  "Well,  its 
military  value  Is  low."  Why  was  Fort 
Dix  put  on  the  list?  We  were  told  be- 
cause there  were  eight  bases  that  were 
evaluated  from  TRADOC,  and  of  the 
eight  bases,  Fort  Dix  is  on  the  list  be- 
cause it  was  No.  7,  No.  7.  It  does  not 
have  much  military  value. 

I  got  the  OAO  report.  Thank  good- 
ness one  of  my  staffers  reminded  me 
to  write  to  the  OAO  months  ago  and 
ask  them  to  do  this  report,  and  I  wrote 
the  letter,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
find  out.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Coitrter]  referred  to  this 
as  well.  The  OAO  says  this:  "We  have 
reviewed  two  categories  of  bases.  Army 
training  centers  and  Air  Force  techni- 
cal training  bases  of  the  Commission's 
phase  1  process,  and  we  found  that  in 
the  analysis  of  Army  training  centers, 
which  includes  Fort  Dix,  erroneous 
data  was  used."  The  Air  Force  effected 
the  relative  ranking  of  bases.  Had  ac- 
curate data  been  used.  Fort  Dix  would 
have  been  ranked  first  of  eight  bases 
in  the  category  rather  than  seventh. 

I  could  not  understand  for  the  long- 
est time  how  this  could  be  when  the 
American  taxpayers  have  Just  invested 
$207  million  for  improvements  at  Fort 
Dix.  I  could  not  understand  how  it 
could  be  ranked  seventh.  I  cotild  not 
understand. 

I  rode  through  Fort  Dix  not  long 
ago  with  one  of  my  staffers.  She  had 
never  seen  it  before.  We  rode  by  base 
headquarters,  we  rode  by  the  gym,  we 
rode  by  the  barracks,  saw  the  hospital, 
and  she  said,  "I  do  not  believe  this." 

D  1730 

It  looks  like  a  college  campus.  That 
is  because  of  the  Investment  that 
America  has  made  in  Fort  Dix.  And 
yet  the  commission  made  this  grievous 
error  and  Fort  Dix  ended  up  on  the 
top  of  the  list.  And  if  tills  is  getting 
more  unbelievable,  wait  until  you  hear 
the  next  one. 

That  has  to  do  with  malLlng  the 
most  efficient  use  of  facilities.  Con- 
gressman CouRTER  mentioned  that  the 
Army  Audit  Agency  was  asked  in  the 
summer  of  1988  to  do  a  study  of 
TRADOC  bases  to  try  and  determine 
how  they  might  be  better  and  more  ef- 
ficiently used  at  less  cost.  What  do  we 
do.  the  question  was,  to  do  our  basic 
training,  our  initial  entry  training,  as 
efficiently  as  we  possibly  can? 

So  the  Army  Audit  Agency  carried 
out  its  mission.  They  went  and  looked 
at  the  training  bases  and  came  back 
with  a  report.  They  were  doing  it  at 
the  same  time  the  Commission  was 
meeting.  This  is  a  page  out  of  their 
report.  Here  is  what  this  page  shows. 
It  shows  that  at  Fort  Benning  the  av- 
erage number  of  basic  trainees  trained 


at  any  given  time  is  6,866.  They  have 
space  for  8,800.  That  means  they  have 
a  surplus  of  spaces  of  1,900. 

If  you  look  at  Fort  Dix,  they  train  at 
any  given  time,  7,395  troops.  While 
they  have  a  total  capacity  of  13,748 
which  means  Fort  Dix  has  excess  ca- 
pacity of  6,389. 

As  you  look  on  down,  you  come  to 
those  bases,  the  two  of  them.  Fort 
Knox  and  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  where 
Fort  Dix  basic  trainees  are  to  be  sent. 

If  you  look  over  on  this  side,  you  see 
the  numbers  have  little  brackets 
aroimd  them.  That  means  that  they 
are  short  that  many  spaces.  That 
means  there  is  a  deficit.  That  means 
they  have  to  build  new  facilities,  pre- 
sumably to  carry  out  the  mission  that 
they  have  already  got. 

When  the  Commission  issued  its 
report  based  on  these  findings  and 
these  numbers,  and  this  is  their  final 
report,  which  I  will  quote  to  you  from, 
and  here  is  what  they  say  based  on 
these  numbers:  "Recruits  should  be 
scheduled  for  basic  training  at  instal- 
lations where  adequate  barracks  space 
is  available  to  avoid  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional barracks  construction  or  bar- 
Twks  modernization.  Based  on  fiscal 
year  1989  through  1993  training  pro- 
gram all  recruits  and  trainees  attend- 
ing basic  training,  ATT,"  or  advanced 
individual  training,  "and  one  station 
unit  training  can  be  housed  in  ade- 
quate barracks  if  the  training  work- 
load Is  decreased  at  Fort  Knox  and  at 
Fort  Leonard  Wood  and  increased  at 
the  six  remaining  bases." 

Then  they  go  on,  and  please  listen  to 
this:  "Additional  basic  training  compa- 
nies could  be  established  at  Fort  Jack- 
son and  Fort  Dix,  NJ,  where  there  is 
10,763  excess  barraclcs  spaces." 

It  is  unlielievable  how  two  bodies,  a 
Commission  and  an  audit  agency,  can 
study  the  same  facilities,  look  at  the 
same  numbers,  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, "We  have  excess  barracks 
space,  excess  training  capacity,"  and 
then  come  to  such  opposite  conclu- 
sions as  to  how  to  solve  that  problem. 
Basically  what  the  Commission  is 
saying  Is  spend  $245  million  or  $372 
million  to  fix  this  problem  by  building 
new  facilities  where  they  are  already 
inadequate.  Meanwhile,  the  Army 
Audit  Agency  is  saying,  "Why  don't 
you  Just  switch  people  from  where  you 
don't  have  facilities  to  Port  Dix.  NJ, 
not  spend  any  money,  and  solve  the 
problem?" 

So  you  can  see  this  has  been  a  frus- 
trating time  for  me  because  I  repre- 
sent the  base  that  we  have  all  worked 
so  hard  to  make  the  premier  training 
base  in  the  coimtry,  as  has  been  veri- 
fied by  OAO.  It  is  frustrating,  espe- 
cially because  I  feel  like  I  have  grown 
up  with  Fort  Dix.  But  it  also  is  frus- 
trating because  we  stand  in  this  House 
and  try  to  find  ways,  as  an  institution, 
to  use  our  taxpayers'  tax  dollars  as  ef- 
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ficiently as  we  can.  Then  we  appoint  a 
Commission  and  say,  "We  need  to  save 
money."  and  these  are  the  conclusions 
that  they  come  to. 

I  thank  all  of  the  people  who  are 
here  today  for  listening,  and  I  hope 
that  when  this  vote  is  taken  that  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  hear  what  I,  together  with 
other  Members  of  Congress,  who  have 
looked  at  other  bases,  have  to  say  and 
look  closely  at  the  results  of  this  Com- 
mission's report. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FlorioI. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lution to  disapprove  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Closure.  As  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  voting  to 
reject  the  product  of  a  flawed  and 
unfair  process. 

As  a  representative  of  New  Jersey,  it 
is  perhaps  no  wonder  that  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  Fort  Dix  is  being  slated 
for  reduction.  But  I  wanted  to  imder- 
score  that  my  concerns  about  the 
Commission's  list  go  far  beyond  the  in- 
dividual case  of  Fort  Dix  and  strike  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  matter  before 
us— the  flawed  process  that  was  set  by 
Congress  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  a  small 
minority  of  Members  who  voted 
against  the  base  closure  law  that  set 
up  this  Commission  and  this  process 
last  year.  My  reasons  for  supporting 
this  disapproval  resolution  are  similar 
to  my  reasons  for  having  opposed  the 
law  that  set  up  this  scenario.  When 
Congress  approved  last  year  a  process 
where  there  would  be  no  opportunity 
to  review  the  merits  of  each  base  clo- 
sure proposal  and  actually  vote  on 
each  individual  proposal.  Congress  ab- 
dicated a  very  important  responsibil- 
ity. When  Congress  approved  a  process 
where  a  Commission  not  answerable  to 
the  voters  could  develop  a  list  of  bases 
to  close,  without  even  being  required 
to  turn  over  the  information  used  to 
come  up  with  that  list.  Congress  again 
left  the  painful  decisions  to  someone 

I  am  disturbed  by  this  trend  of  abdi- 
cation of  responsibility.  We  saw  it 
when  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  was 
bom  and  some  invisible  ax  fell  out  of 
the  sky  to  cut  programs  that  helped 
keep  people  off  the  streets.  We  saw 
with  the  pay  raise  when  some  invisible 
bureaucrats  decided  to  grant  Members 
of  Congress  a  51  percent  windfall.  And 
we  see  it  again  here  today  with  the 
Commission  that  decided,  out  of  the 
blue,  to  reduce  or  close  these  bases. 

We  are  told  that  the  Commission 
used  military  value  as  the  major  factor 
In  deciding  which  bases  to  close.  We 
are  told  that  by  reducing  Fort  Dix  to 
semi-active  status,  the  Army  will  save 


the  U.S.  taxpayer  over  $84  million  per 
year.  But  we  are  also  told  that  it  will 
cost  the  n.S.  taxpayer  $245  million  to 
save  the  $84  million  and  it  will  take  at 
least  5  years  before  we  begin  to  see  the 
savings.  Only  in  Washington  do  you 
need  to  spend  money  in  order  to  save 
money. 

And  tills  was  all  that  we  were  told. 
When  we  asked  for  explanations,  we 
were  given  blank  pages.  When  we 
asked  for  a  meeting  with  the  Defense 
Department,  we  got  blank  stares.  Over 
the  last  few  months,  information  has 
been  pried  out  by  plyers.  Although  I 
appreciate  the  help  Chairmsoi  Aspim 
and  Chairwoman  Schroeder  have  pro- 
vided in  getting  some  of  this  informa- 
tion, this  information  has  now  become 
irrelevant  to  what  we  are  doing  here 
today. 

Because,  you  see.  Congress  set  up  a 
process  that  doesn't  allow  for  any  of 
this  information  to  be  considered,  base 
by  base.  The  Commission's  list  is  a 
package  that  must  either  be  swallowed 
whole  or  refused  as  a  whole. 

Information  that  has  been  gathered 
has  only  borne  out  my  theory  that 
Port  Dix  has  been  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment's hit  list  for  the  past  10 
years.  I  was  here  in  1978  when  the  De- 
fense Department  proposed  that  Port 
Dix  be  phased  down.  But  in  the  10 
years  that  have  passed.  Congress  has 
begiin  to  do  business  somewhat  differ- 
ently. 

In  1979,  we  saved  Fort  Dix  because 
there  was  an  open  discussion  on  the 
merits  of  reducing  this  base.  We  could 
point  to  a  GAO  investigation  that 
showed  that  the  Army  had  overesti- 
mated the  savings  and  underestimated 
the  cost.  We  could  point  to  an  internal 
memo  from  the  Army  Secretary  ex- 
pressing grave  concerns  about  reduc- 
ing operations  at  Port  Dix  not  only  be- 
cause our  national  military  training 
costs  would  not  be  reduced  but  also  be- 
cause our  Nation's  military  capability 
would  be  severely  hampered.  With 
Fort  Dix  in  mothballs,  it  would  take  at 
least  30  days  to  mobilize  troops  in  an 
emergency.  Congress  reviewed  this  in- 
formation and  the  questions  we  had 
and  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  pro- 
posal to  close  Fort  Dix. 

Today,  we  have  an  Army  audit  that 
recommends  that  training  activities  be 
diverted  to  Port  Dix  and  not  away 
from  this  base.  We  have  the  GAO  in- 
vestigators finding  that  the  wrong 
ranking  information  was  used  by  the 
Commission  when  they  made  their  de- 
cision on  Port  Dix.  Although  they 
were  later  provided  the  correct  rank- 
ing information,  the  Commission  con- 
tinued to  base  its  analysis  on  the  origi- 
nal incorrect  dociunents. 

Despite  this  information  that  the 
wrong  decision  was  made  based  on  the 
wrong  data,  this  Commission's  list  will 
automatically  go  through  unless  we 
can  muster  a  majority  to  support  this 
resolution  in  both  Chambers  and  over- 


ride a  certain  Presidential  veto.  The 
cards  are  stacked  too  high  against  us. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  Congress  is  now 
being  asked  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line 
without  reading  the  fine  print.  Unlike 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues,  I  did 
not  support  this  "look  ma,  no  hands" 
approach  to  base  closing.  But  whether 
or  not  my  colleagues  agree  with  this 
process,  I  hope  we  can  agree  that  the 
mistakes  that  are  now  evident  in  the 
selection  of  Fort  Dix  raise  questions 
about  the  credibility  of  the  entire  list. 

We  still  can  prevent  an  injustice 
from  continuing  by  voting  against  this 
entire  list.  I  commend  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Brown,  for  his  leadership  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  supporting  this 
resolution  and  voting  down  the  Com- 
mission's list. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamil- 
ton]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 165,  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
rejecting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Defense  Secretary's  Commission  on 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure. 

Among  the  Installations  recommend- 
ed for  closure  by  the  Commission  is 
the  Jefferson  Proving  Ground  [JPG] 
in  Madison.  IN.  Madison.  IN,  is  a 
small,  rural  city  located  in  southeast- 
em  Indiana.  JPG  was  built  there  in 
1941  to  test  and  evaluate  conventional 
ammunition  for  the  U.S.  Army.  JPG 
currently  employs  387  civilians  and  3 
military  personnel. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  closure  of  JPG 
and  the  proposed  transfer  of  its  activi- 
ties to  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  in  Ari- 
zona, for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  work  of  JPG  is  important 
for  our  national  defense.  JPG  deter- 
mines whether  conventional  ammuni- 
tion has  been  manufactured  properly, 
is  safe  to  use,  and  meets  the  combat 
requirements  of  U.S.  forces  anywhere 
in  the  world.  JPG  now  tests  85  percent 
of  all  conventional  ammunition  pur- 
chased by  the  Army.  This  work  will 
continue,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
today's  debate.  The  key  issue  before  us 
is  whether  ammunition  testing  should 
continue  to  be  performed  at  JPG,  or 
whether  the  workload  should  be  dis- 
persed to  other  facilities.  My  own  view 
is  that  U.S.  forces  are  best  served  by 
JPG's  continued  operation. 

Second,  JPG  is  the  most  efficient 
proving  ground  in  the  country.  Past 
DOD  studies  have  shown  that,  due  to 
the  installation's  central  geographic 
location  and  total  dedication  to 
produce  acceptance  testing,  JPG  can 
test  more  ammunition,  faster  and  with 
greater  efficiency,  than  any  other 
proving  groimd.  JPG  is  located  within 
600  miles  of  75  percent  of  aU  domestic 
ammunition  producers.  The  shipping 
distance  encountered  by  the  average 
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ammunition  production  facility  will  In- 
creaae  nearly  three  times  If  JPO's  ac- 
Uvltles  are  transferred  to  Yuma. 

JPO  underwent  a  similar  cost-bene- 
fit analysis  during  the  1977  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  realignment  action. 
The  1977  study  showed  that  tests 
taking  1  hour  to  execute  at  JPG  would 
take  1.50  hours  at  Yuma  Proving 
Ground.  Since  the  1977  study,  the 
JPO  workload  has  increased  steadily. 
and  the  Army  has  made  major  capital 
investments  at  JPG.  including  $1.6 
million  to  modernize  a  tank  ammuni- 
tion snnrmhly  complex  and  $1  million 
to  reconstruct  JPO's  water  distribu- 
tion and  sewage  disposal  systems. 

Third,  the  estimated  JPO  closing 
costs  are  grossly  understated.  The 
Commission  report  initially  identified 
a  one-time  JPO  closing  cost  of  $51.7 
million,  with  annual  savings  of  $6.56 
million,  and  a  7 -year  payback  period. 
In  March  1989  the  Commission  revised 
Its  calculations  for  JPO.  citing  a  one- 
time JPO  dosing  cost  of  $33.8  million, 
a  4-year  payback  period,  and  annual 
savings  at  $6.56  million.  Yet.  it  is  my 
understanding  that  in  late  October 
1988,  the  U.S.  Army  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion Command  [Tecom]  identified  a 
one-time  JPO  closing  cost  of  $95.7  mil- 
lion, with  annual  savings  of  $5.7  mil- 
lion. Based  on  the  Tecom  estimates,  it 
would  take  17  years  to  amortize  the 
closing  costs,  well  beyond  the  Commis- 
sion's requlried  6-year  payback  period. 
This  discrepancy  between  the  Tecom 
and  Commission  cost  estimates  is  trou- 
bling. Despite  several  written  requests. 
the  Pentagon  has  declined  to  provide 
me  with  a  satisfactory  explanation  for 
this. 

Fourth,  the  Commission  has  under- 
estimated the  overwhelming  environ- 
mental cleanup  costs  of  JPG.  In  its 
report,  the  Commission  acknowledged 
that  the  JPG  closure  will  "require  con- 
sideration of  26  buildings  with  a  range 
of  herbicides,  metals,  explosives. 
PCB's,  and  possible  asbestos  contami- 
nation. *  *  *  a  serious  ordnance  prob- 
lem also  exists."  The  Commission  esti- 
mates the  JPO  cleanup  cost  at  $30 
million.  I  have  visited  JPO  many 
times,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
CcHnmission  has  seriously  understated 
how  difficult  and  expensive  a  JPO 
cleanup  would  be. 

Since  1941.  JPG  has  fired  nearly  23 
million  rounds,  including  depleted  ura- 
nium munitions.  JPO  is  located  on 
some  55.000  acres.  A  total  of  51.874 
acres,  approximately  81  square  miles. 
may  be  contaminated.  There  are  obvi- 
ous safety  concerns  due  to  live  muni- 
tions in  unknown  locations  and  the 
possibility  of  extensive  soil  and  ground 
water  contamination.  JPO  cleanup 
cost  estimates,  based  on  E7A  and  De- 
partment of  Energy  requirements  for 
a  hazardous  waste  cleanup,  nm  into 
the  billions  of  dollars.  For  a  level  1 
cleanup,  for  example,  which  means 
^f*>ntng  from  the  surface  to  a  depth 


of  3  feet,  the  estimated  cleanup  cost  is 
$2.67  billion.  Under  a  level  1  cleanup, 
the  land  could  only  be  used  for  graz- 
ing, no-till  farming  and  outdoor  recre- 
ation. No  residential  or  commercial 
construction  would  be  permitted. 

Given  the  extent  of  the  JPO  clean- 
up problem.  I  do  not  understand  how 
the  "net  cost  of  closure  and  relocation 
will  be  paid  back  within  6  years."  as 
stated  by  the  Commission.  By  compar- 
ison, the  Commission  determined  that 
Port  Monroe  should  remain  open  be- 
cause its  cleanup  costs  were  around 
$900  million.  I  have  asked  Pentagon 
officials  whether  the  Defense  Environ- 
mental Restoration  Program  will  com- 
pletely fund  the  multibillion  dollar 
JPO  cleanup  within  the  required  6- 
year  closing  period.  To  date.  I  have 
not  received  a  response. 

Fifth,  the  Commission's  estimated 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  JPG  proper- 
ty are  wildly  optimistic.  The  Commis- 
sion set  the  JPG  land  value  at  $25  mil- 
lion. Yet.  the  Army's  1977  study  of 
JPO  estimated  the  JPG  land  value  at 
$3.2  million.  According  to  the  Commis- 
sion, then,  the  JPG  land  value  has  in- 
creased by  681  percent  over  the  last 
decade.  The  Commission  is  relying 
heavily  on  this  sale  of  JPO  land  for 
$25  million  in  order  to  recoup  the 
costs  of  closing  JPO.  How  can  the 
Government  Justify  spending  what 
may  be  several  billion  dollars  to  clean 
up  JPO  property  that  would  be  sold 
for.  at  most,  $25  million? 

Sixth,  the  Commission's  rationale 
for  transferring  JPG  activities  to 
Yuma  is  flawed.  With  Yuma  now  oper- 
ating at  100  percent  capacity  with 
R&D  testing,  Yuma  does  not  have  the 
facilities  to  handle  the  1.500  labor  in- 
tensive tests  that  JPG  conducts  annu- 
ally. The  JPO  workload  is  now  the 
greatest  in  peacetime  history,  having 
increased  25  percent  since  1984.  JPG  is 
currently  working  overtime  at  a  10- 
percent  level  and  is  preparing  to  hire 
additional  mission  support  contract 
personnel  to  help  handle  the  increas- 
ing worldoad. 

In  shifting  JPG  activities  to  Yvima. 
the  Commission  estimated  construc- 
tion and  relocation  costs  at  $65.9  mll- 
Uon.  Yet.  on  March  1.  1989,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
Stone,  testifying  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Installations  and  Facilities,  pro- 
jected the  JPG-to-Yuma  construction 
and  relocation  costs  at  $112  million. 

The  Army  appears  to  be  aware  of 
Yuma's  unsuitability  for  JPG  JMrt,ivI- 
ties.  Despite  the  Commission's  specific 
recommendation  to  move  JPG  activi- 
ties to  Yuma,  the  Army  is  now  consid- 
ering relocating  most  of  JPG's  activi- 
ties to  Dugway  I*roving  Ground  in 
Utah.  The  current  JPO  workload  re- 
quires 300.000  direct  labor  hours. 
Under  the  Army's  plans.  Dugway 
would  receive  approximately  200.000 
direct  labor  hours  and  Yuma  would  re- 


ceive the  remaining  100.000  direct 
labor  hours. 

To  try  to  absorb  the  JPO  workload. 
Yuma  or  Dugway  will  have  to  build 
the  ranges,  instnimented  impact 
fields,  direct  support  facilities  and 
most  of  the  indirect  support  facilities 
already  located  at  JPO.  The  proposed 
transfer  of  JPO  activities  simply  does 
not  make  sense. 

Under  the  proceduires  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  House  for  consideration 
of  this  resolution  of  disapproval.  Mem- 
bers are  permitted  only  a  single  up-or- 
down  vote  on  the  entire  list  of  Com- 
mission recommendations.  There  is  no 
opportunity  to  amend  the  list  or  to 
review  individually  any  of  bases  rec- 
ommended for  closure.  Given  these  re- 
stricted procedures,  and  my  strong  op- 
position to  the  closure  of  JPG.  I  sup- 
port the  resolution  of  disapproval  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

D  1750 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pallonx]. 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 

I  do  not  want  to  repeat  the  tremen- 
dous job  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Saxton]  has  put  forth  in 
basically  setting  forth  the  factual  rea- 
sons why  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations with  regard  to  Fort  Dix  are  ba- 
sically flawed.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  that  a  tremendous 
investment  has  been  made  in  the  fa- 
cilities at  Fort  Dix  in  recent  months 
and  recent  years  that  were  not  taken 
into  account.  That  has  been  shown  re- 
peatedly by  the  documents  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  cost  of  mothballing  Fort  Dix 
is  not  accounted  for  sufficiently,  and  I 
believe  in  the  long  nm  we  would  prob- 
ably end  up  spending  more  money 
mothballing  Fort  Dix  than  we  would  if 
we  kept  it  operating  the  way  it  is  cur- 
rently operating.  My  main  point  today 
is  Just  to  say  that  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised as  a  new  Member  of  Congress 
by  the  fact  that  all  this  information 
has  been  brought  out  with  regard  to 
Fort  Dix  and  why  it  makes  sense  for  it 
to  continue  to  operate  in  the  fashion  it 
has  for  many  years  in  the  past  and  at 
the  same  time  we  are  forced  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  either  adopt  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
as  a  whole  or  turn  them  down. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  the  Commission  has  been  de- 
scribed basically  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Florio].  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  stated 
very  succinctly  that  the  basic  problem 
here  is  the  way  the  Commission  oper- 
ates, and  he  points  out  the  fact  that 
individual  Congressmen  such  as  the 
gentleman    from    New    Jersey    [Mr. 
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SAXTom  may  bring  up  supporting  data 
to  Indicate  why  in  this  particular  case, 
such  as  in  the  case  of  Fort  Dix.  it 
makes  no  sense  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  and 
yet  we  as  Congressmen  are  simply 
forced  to  vote  up  or  down  on  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations.  I  make 
that  point  because  as  a  new  Congress- 
man I  think  it  really  points  out  to  me 
that  these  types  of  commissions,  with 
the  procedure  established  whereby 
outsiders,  bureaucrats,  people  not  in- 
volved in  representive  government 
who  do  not  necessarily  represent  the 
people,  are  the  ones  who  are  making 
recommendations  that  in  many  cases 
are  based  on  inaccurate  data.  I  frankly 
would  say  that  if  a  vote  were  taken 
today  on  such  a  type  of  commission  or 
on  a  similar  type  commission,  I  would 
have  to  vote  "no." 

Another  example  where  the  same  in- 
accuracy has  taken  place  is  with 
regard  to  Fort  Monmouth  in  New 
Jersey.  The  Commission's  report  also 
deals  with  about  200  people  at  Fort 
Monmouth,  which  is  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  who  are  members  of 
the  Information  Systems  Commission, 
called  the  ISC.  It  was  recommended 
that  this  particular  command  be  trans- 
ferred from  Fort  Monmouth  to  Fort 
Devens  in  Massachusetts  as  a  part  of 
the  nationwide  consolidation  of  the 
ISC.  Once  again,  the  data  that  I  have 
and  that  has  been  provided  to  me  by 
the  ISC  and  from  other  Information 
sources  indicates  that  this  transfer 
makes  no  sense.  Basically,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  efficiency.  It  would  create 
more  Inefficiency.  It  also  is  something 
that  will  cost  the  Federal  Government 
more  money. 

So  the  bottom  line  is  that  both  in 
the  case  of  Fort  Monmouth  and  Fort 
Dix  we  are  being  told  that  even 
though  we  have  supportive  Informa- 
tion that  indicates  that  these  changes 
and  the  closures  and  downgrading  of 
these  operations  of  the  two  forts 
makes  no  sense,  we  either  have  to 
adopt  the  report  or  throw  it  out.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  under  those  cir- 
cumstances we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  say  that  if  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations are  seriously  flawed,  even 
with  regard  to  only  those  two  bases,  it 
makes  no  sense  for  the  Commission's 
recommendations  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  approval  that  is  before  us, 
and  I  want  to  commend  my  other  col- 
leagues from  New  Jersey  for  the  excel- 
lent Job  they  have  done  in  reporting 
the  factual  data  to  back  up  this  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Idaho    [Mr.    Stal- 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  nonpartisan  Commission  on 


MllltsuT  Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure on  its  recommendations. 

The  consensus  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  OAO  has  been 
that  the  Commission  employed  a  rea- 
sonable methodology,  a  reliable  cost- 
estimating  model,  and  credible  data  in 
reaching  their  recommendations. 
There  has  also  been  no  indication  of 
bias  on  the  part  of  the  Commission's 
members  either  for  or  against  any  par- 
ticular installation  considered. 

Until  the  establishment  of  this  Com- 
mission, the  consolidation  of  outdated 
bases  and  missions  had  proven  a  politi- 
cally intractable  problem.  For  some 
communities,  possession  of  a  military 
installation  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
an  inalienable  right,  and  this  is  not 
proper. 

Certainly,  the  symbiosis  between  a 
base  and  its  support  community  can  be 
extensive.  And  corollary  to  this  is  the 
economic  uncertainty  which  a  commu- 
nity faces  with  the  loss  of  a  base. 
There  Is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the 
move  to  civilian  economy  can  be  suc- 
cessful if  the  community  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  work  together  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
transition. 

Our  primary  mission  in  undertaking 
this  project  was  to  secure  a  more  effi- 
cient military.  And  while  this  process 
should,  in  1989,  start  with  the  defeat 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  165,  it  must 
not  end  there.  First,  we  must  ensure 
that  the  provisions  of  the  base  closure 
plan  will  not  be  undercut  by  ad  hoc 
maneuvers  dxiring  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  process. 

Second,  we  must  make  the  initial  in- 
vestment in  reallocating  men  and 
equipment  and  In  environmental 
cleanup  on  these  bases  that  will  lay 
the  framework  for  future  savings.  Past 
experience  indicates  that  it  takes  a 
year  or  two  before  cost-savings  from 
base  closures  are  realized.  As  part  of 
the  authorization  process,  we  must 
also  think  about  the  force  levels  we  re- 
quire after  the  streamlining  has  oc- 
curred. Obviously,  the  greatest  cost 
savings  are  made  only  when  force 
numbers  are  actually  reduced. 

Finally,  we  must  subject  our  over- 
seas bases  to  the  same  tough  scrutiny 
we  have  given  our  domestic  ones.  The 
INF  Treaty,  for  example,  has  essen- 
tially lowered  our  base  requirements 
In  Western  Europe. 

As  everyone  In  this  room  Is  aware, 
we  have  some  tough  choices  ahead  of 
us  on  the  whole  gamut  of  military  pro- 
grams. When  worthy  programs  will  go 
begging  for  lack  of  funds,  this  body 
must  heed  the  careful  and  reasoned 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Base  Realignment  and  Closure,  and 
vote  "no"  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
165. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  of  all.  let  me  commend 
our  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Saztoh],  for  the  excellent  presenta- 
tion he  made  earlier  In  this  debate.  I 
think  it  just  parallels  and  mirrors  the 
work  and  the  fine  research  he  has 
done  during  the  course  of  the  last  7 
months  when  we  have  been  faced  with 
this  crisis.  I  do  want  to  say  for  us  all  to 
hear  that  our  entire  delegation  has 
been  following  his  excellent  leader- 
ship, and  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
the  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  165. 
the  resolution  disapproving  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure.  I  find 
It  highly  disturbing  that  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  in  findings  released 
just  today  has  determined  that  the 
Defense  Secretary's  Commission  used 
faulty  and  flawed  information  in  its 
selection  of  Fort  Dlx  as  a  base  to  be 
downgraded. 

D  1800 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Commission 
had  not  made  several  errors,  the  GAO 
claims.  Fort  Dix  would  have  been 
ranked  as  the  basic  training  base  with 
the  highest  military  value,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cour- 
TERl.  The  base  closing  report  named 
Fort  Dix  as  the  seventh  most  valuable 
base  due  to  some  inexcusable  statisti- 
cal errors.  Specifically,  the  GAO  has 
found  that  Fort  Dix  was  considered 
only  marginal  in  its  relations  with  Re- 
serve forces  while  it  actually  received 
acceptable,  the  highest  rating  given. 

Piuthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Commission  erred  when  it  reported 
that  Fort  Dlx  has  facilities  that  are  in 
great  need  of  repair  and  maintenance. 
In  fact,  the  post's  facilities  are  in 
much  better  condition  than  the  Com- 
mission considered  them  to  be.  Con- 
struction Improvements,  which  have 
been  undertaken  over  the  recent 
years,  were  not  considered  by  the 
Commission  and  would  have  greatly 
influenced  this  determination.  One 
can  only  speculate  on  what  the  Com- 
mission may  have  recommended  for 
Fort  Dix  if  it  had  reviewed  accurate 
information  on  the  base.  Perhaps  the 
Commission's  errors  could  be  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
missioners, neither  the  commissioners 
nor  any  of  the  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion, visited  Fort  Dlx  during  the 
course  of  their  deliberations,  a  trip 
that  the  GAO  knew  was  necessary  to 
determine  the  facts,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  ranking  the  con- 
dition of  the  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  last  several 
months  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Sazton],  our  delegation 
and  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  more 
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details  on  the  data  and  reasoning  used 
by  the  Commission.  We  have  been 
frustrated  time  and  time  again,  and 
now  we  find,  as  a  result  of  the  GAO 
oversight,  that  serious  errors  have 
indeed  been  made,  and  when  the  final 
report  from  GAO  is  issued,  I  think  the 
probability  Is  very  high  that  even 
more  flaws  will  be  uncovered. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
It  is  ironic  that  rather  than  reducing 
Port  Dix  to  semlactlve  status,  one 
recent  Army  report  actually  recom- 
mended expansion.  A  June  1988,  U.S. 
Army  Audit  Agency  document  actually 
suggested  boosting  basic  training  pro- 
grams at  Port  Dix  and  cites  excess  bar- 
racks capacity  as  a  reason.  Members  of 
our  delegation  have  brought  this 
report  to  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion, yet  we  have  not  received  any 
credible  rebuttal  to  that  finding.  It 
would  appear  that  the  left  hand 
simply  does  not  know  what  the  right 
hand  is  doing  in  this  case. 

Of  additional  concern,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  unclear  meaning  of  the 
term  "semiactive  status."  During  a 
recent  visit  to  the  installation  I  was 
told  by  the  commanding  general  that 
they,  too,  could  only  guess  what 
semiactive  means  or  how  that  status 
will  affect  their  wartime  mobilization 
mission  and  other  operations  at  the 
base. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view 
Congress  supported  the  enactment  of 
base-closing  legislation  because  of  the 
promise  of  tremendous  savings  cou- 
pled with  a  methodology  that  would 
be  above  reproach.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  examine  the  advertised  savings  of 
the  base-dosing  legislation  law,  then 
compare  that  to  the  Commission's  an- 
ticipated savings.  The  so-called  savings 
are  a  bitter  disappointment,  and,  more 
importantly,  the  data  and  assimiptions 
upon  which  the  decisions  were  made 
are  seriously  flawed,  and  many  addi- 
tional costs.  Mr.  Chairman,  associated 
with  the  closing  of  base  closing  envi- 
ronmental costs,  as  GAO  points  out. 
were  not  even  factored  into  their  final 
recommendations. 

I  believe  that  to  support  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  would  be  a 
serious  mistake.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Martiw]  pointed  out  a 
few  minutes  ago  that  the  good  work  of 
the  Commission  should  not  be  lost. 
Well,  It  woiild  not  be.  If  we  reject  the 
Commission's  findings,  we  can  go  back 
to  the  drawing  table,  build  on  the  good 
things  that  they  discovered  during  the 
course  of  their  deliberations  and  hope- 
fully come  up  with  a  methodology 
that  will  not  be  flawed.  I  believe  this 
resolution  of  disapproval  ought  to  be 
supported. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Coxtrtkr]  who  likewise, 
like  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Saztoh]  has  been  a  leader  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  taking  this  fight  to  the 


Congress  as  well  as  in  committee.  The 
time  has  come  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see 
to  that  request^ 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallo.] 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CouRTER]  for  yielding  me  this  time, 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  165. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  add  my  remarks  to 
those  made  previously  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  critical  issue  of  deci- 
sion-making as  it  relates  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Base  Closing  Com- 
mission regarding  Port  Dix. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  legislation  cre- 
ating this  process  for  evaluating  mili- 
tary facilities,  I  believe  that  we  have 
created  a  workable  overall  mechanism, 
but  one  which  contains  several  serious 
flaws  that  should  be  addressed  before 
we  move  forward. 

In  particular,  I  must  report  that  I 
have  two  serious  concerns  with  the  un- 
intended side  effects  of  the  base  clos- 
ing process  on  Fort  Dix.  as  a  facility 
that  has  been  downgraded  in  status. 

As  it  is  located  in  my  home  State,  I 
refer  to  the  actions  relating  to  Fort 
Dix,  because  I  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  this  particular  example. 

Our  glass  is  half  empty  and  half  full. 
By  downgrading  the  status  of  Port 
Dix,  the  Commission  has  preserved 
the  facility  to  accept  a  future  mis- 
sion—perhaps in  conjunction  with  the 
United  States  commitment  to  develop 
a  military  force  that  can  respond 
quickly  to  a  wide  variety  of  incidents 
in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  else- 
where. 

Fort  Dix  is  literally  in  a  strategic  po- 
sition along  the  east  coast  and  has 
great  potential  for  the  future. 

But.  this  potential  also  raises  the 
critical  question:  What  will  the  people 
in  the  surrounding  communities  do 
during  what  may  be  years  of  imcer- 
tainty? 

Communities  centered  around  closed 
facilities  are  eligible  for  help  to  ad- 
dress the  dislocation  caused  by  the 
closing  and  there  is  the  potential  that 
some  alternate  use  of  the  land  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  economic 
growth  in  new  enterprises. 

But.  this  type  of  help  is  not  current- 
ly available  for  more  temporary  ac- 
tions or  partial  closures. 

We  are  talking  about  $207  million 
spent  at  Port  Dix  for  housing  and 
other  physical  improvements. 

We  are  talking  about  more  than 
$372  million  for  relocation,  according 
to  March  1  DOD  figures. 

Based  on  these  and  other  figures 
and  documentation.  I  question  the 
Commission  finding  that  a  6-year 
phase-down  process  will  be  less  costly 
than  continued  operations  at  present 


levels,  given  the  great  future  potential 
of  Fort  Dix. 

We  must  also  address  the  potential 
economic  devastation  faced  by  sur- 
rounding communities. 

These  communities  have  spent  $16.8 
million  to  build  a  school  that  may 
never  be  occupied.  They  have  buDt 
roads  that  will  no  longer  be  needed. 

In  short,  they  have  invested  in  the 
future  and  now  there  is  serious  doubt 
among  the  people. 

We  owe  it  to  the  people  who  live  and 
work  near  Fort  Dix  sind  other  down- 
graded facilities  to  address  this  serious 
shortcoming  in  the  base  closure  proc- 
ess. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  intended  to 
create  an  economic  limbo  with  this 
law. 

It  is  a  flaw  in  the  original  language 
and  I  urge  support  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  our  efforts  to  correct  this 
flaw  and  address  this  injustice. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  hard 
work  and  diligence  of  my  colleagues, 
Jim  Saxton  and  Jim  Courter.  to  bring 
the  facts  of  this  case  to  public  atten- 
tion. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Saxton's  strong 
stand  on  behalf  of  the  people  living  on 
or  near  the  Fort  Dix  facility  deserves 
our  recognition  and  our  thanks. 

Because  of  the  considerable  difficul- 
ties created  at  the  Fort  Dix  facility 
and  the  surrounding  communities  as  a 
result  of  this  high  level  of  uncertainty. 
I  consider  this  flaw  in  the  base  closing 
procedure  to  be  sufficiently  damaging 
to  prompt  my  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  165^ 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukeica]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Courter].  my  colleague,  and  I 
rise  reluctantly  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lution of  disapproval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Armey  legislation,  which  I 
might  remind  my  colleagues,  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  370  to  31.  I 
firmly  believed  that  the  goal  of  base 
closing  and  realignment  was  correct. 
We  clearly  needed  to  reduce  defense 
spending.  And,  we  clearly  have  obso- 
lete and  unnecessary  bases  and  facili- 
ties in  our  military  system. 

In  voting  for  the  original  bill,  I 
argued  that  the  potential  savings  of  $5 
billion  which  would  be  generated  by 
the  bill  was  too  good  a  deal  to  pass 
over  and  that  the  bases  recommended 
for  closure  or  reduction  would  truly 
not  be  needed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

D  1810 

When  the  Congress  approved  the 
legislation,  however,  we  all  agreed  that 
the  nonpartisan  Commission  approach 
was  the  most  appropriate  way  to  reach 
this  ultimate  decision  and  to  avoid  the 
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stlcky  political  issues  of  whose  bases  to 
eliminate. 

I  certainly  did  understand  and  ap- 
preciated the  feelings  of  my  colleagues 
whose  congressional  districts  were  in 
duiger  of  losing  bases.  But  the  possi- 
bility that  each  one  of  us  could  lose  a 
military  base  was  a  real  possibility.  We 
all  knew  this  when  we  supported  the 
creation  of  the  Commission. 

We  also  believed  all  the  bases  would 
be  objectively  evaluated  and  assessed. 
That  was  our  clear  understanding. 

Having  said  all  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  must  again  say  that  I  support  this 
resolution  of  disapproval.  And  I  do  so 
solely  because  of  the  new  revelations 
regarding  the  process  which  ultimate- 
ly resulted  in  Fort  Dix  being  placed  on 
the  recommendation  list. 

It  Is  now  evident  that  Port  Dix  was 
imequally  evaluated.  The  data  was  in- 
complete, insufficient,  and  incorrect. 

When  the  Commission  report  re- 
vealed that  Fort  Dix  had  been  includ- 
ed in  the  recommendations,  the  New 
Jersey  delegation,  led  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Saxton],  immediately  mo- 
bilized an  effort  to  challenge  the  Com- 
mission's findings.  We  were  confident 
that  Port  Dix  was  a  critically  needed 
training  facility  and  that  something  in 
the  Commission's  analysis  must  have 
been  faulty.  It  turned  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Saxton]  was  indeed  correct,  as  was  the 
rest  of  the  delegation. 

We  knew  that,  in  fact,  the  Army  has 
over  the  last  10  years  invested  millions 
of  dollars  in  Port  Dix  to  make  that  fa- 
cility a  top-notch  Army  training 
center.  In  fact,  at  the  very  time  the 
Commission  was  analyzing  the  mili- 
tary base  system,  the  Army  was  con- 
ducting an  internal  audit  which  con- 
cluded that  Fort  Dix  needed  to  be  ex- 
panded in  order  to  meet  the  Army's 
training  needs  In  the  1990's. 

Knowing  this,  the  Commission  con- 
cluded that  Fort  Dix  should  not  be 
completely  closed  but  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  "caretaker"  status.  In  fact, 
the  Commission  acknowledged  that 
absolute  closure  of  Fort  Dix  was  not 
only  impractical,  but  given  the  mission 
of  Port  Dix,  was  virtually  Impossible. 

Now,  added  to  that,  just  yesterday, 
we  were  informed  that  an  analysis 
conducted  by  the  Gteneral  Accounting 
Office,  which  was  requested  by  the 
delegation,  had  found  that  the  Com- 
mission's conclusions  on  Port  Dix  were 
faulty  and  In  fact  the  result  of  old 
data,  inaccurate  and  Insufficient  and 
incomplete— I  repeat. 

The  GAO  stated  that  on  the  Issue  of 
cost  savings  attributed  to  a  reduction 
in  Port  Dix  the  GAO  found  that  the 
Commission's  estimates  were  20  per- 
cent higher  than  the  GAO's  analysis. 
That  is  a  significant  number. 

On  a  second  Issue,  the  GAO  conclud- 
ed that  the  Army  provided  faulty  data 
on  the  status  of  the  physical  plant  at 


Port  Dix  and  overstated  the  cost  of 
annual  maintensmce  at  the  facility. 

These  are  significant  omissions  of 
factual  statistical  analysis. 

Finally,  the  GAO  found— believe 
this— that  a  clerical  error  in  the  Com- 
mission's evaluation  of  Port  Dix's  rela- 
tion to  Reserve  forces  actually  accord- 
ed Port  Dix  a  lower  point  total  than 
should  have  been  given— another  sta- 
tistical anomaly. 

So  today,  or  next  week,  we  will  vote 
on  a  relatively  good  Commission 
report  on  base  closings  whose  inten- 
tions were  good  In  terms  of  Its  savings 
for  the  Defense  Department,  but  since 
we  cannot  take  Port  Dix  off  the  list, 
we  were  on  the  horns  of  the  proverbial 
dilemma,  or  trying  to  cut  the  Gordlan 
knot.  We  cannot  do  that  In  this  bill. 
We  cannot  take  Port  Dix,  which  has 
been  admittedly  unequally  treated  by 
the  Commission,  we  cannot  take  it  off 
the  list  before  we  vote,  and  therefore 
we  have  to  vote  down  the  whole  reso- 
lution. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
sort  this  problem  out  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  perhaps 
review  this  matter  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  but  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  where  the  battle 
will  now  shift. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CouRTER]  has  asked  that  I  handle  the 
time  on  this  side,  and  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Chair.  I  yield  20  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mai>- 
igan]. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  motion  to 
disapprove  the  recommendations  of 
the  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Commission. 

The  Commission's  report  and  recom- 
mendations are  flawed.  In  the  debate 
today,  you  will  hear  Member  after 
Member  proving  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  are  wrong, 
that  they  are  based  on  inaccurate  in- 
formation, and  that  they  will  not 
achieve  the  alleged  cost  savings.  These 
errors  are  too  substantial  for  the  con- 
cerns expressed  here  today  to  be  dis- 
missed as  simply  parochial  Interests. 
Individual  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  various  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  have  all  stated  that  there  are 
major  errors  In  the  recommendations. 
In  addition,  as  proven  by  the  Commis- 
sion's own  transcripts,  their  ratings 
process  was  altered  to  substantiate 
claims  that  facilities  were  inadequate. 
In  the  case  of  Chanute  Air  Force  Base, 
this  base  was  rated  differently  from 
the  other  bases  in  its  category.  It  was 
shortchanged  points  that  the  other 
bases  were  given. 

Let  me  speak  for  just  a  moment 
about  the  transcripts.  Here  are  some 
examples  of  the  things  the  Commis- 
sioners said  about  their  own  work. 
Quote: 


I  think  anybody  that  would  look  at  this 
exercise  and  say  this  is  the  way  to  manage 
your  base  structure  Is  out  of  his  gourd.  I 
think  it's  terrible  public  policy.  I  think  the 
notion  that  we're  going  to  perpetuate  and 
do  this  every  ten  years  is  nutty. 

Another  quote: 

But  let's  don't  admit  we  have  done  a  lousy 
Job  *  *  *  our  ability  to  operate  was  circum- 
scribed and  that  illustrates  that  this  Is  at 
best  a  gerry  rigged  and  temporary  proce- 
dure. 

Still  another  quote: 

This  says  that  we  evaluated  all  bases 
against  five  factors.  We  didn't  do  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  were  2,000  bases  we 
didn't  look  at  against  any  factors. 

About  Chanute  Air  Force  Base  and  I 
quote: 

We're  right  on  the  margin  here  on  pay- 
back •  •  •  the  construction  costs  (at  the  re- 
ceiving bases)  are  quite  high  *  *  *  on  the 
margin  here,  we're  right  on  the  margin  with 
this  one  •  *  •  I  think  that  we  may  be 
making  this  cut  too  quick,  without  having 
validated  the  capacity  Information  and  at 
least  taken  a  first  cut  look  at  what  the  costs 
are  going  to  be. 

Quote: 

We  Invented  the  property  value. 

And  again  a  quote  about  Fort  Sheri- 
dan: 

If  we  add  Fort  Sheridan,  which  everybody 
says  has  got  to  be  closed,  it's  been  In  every 
piece  I've  ever  read,  that  Port  Sheridan  is 
doomed.  Now  If  we  have  that,  you  will  have 
to  testify  that  It  failed  the  formula,  but  that 
we  added  It  because  our  gut  said  that  It 
ought  to  be  added. 

Could  a  base  be  closed  that  did  not 
meet  the  savings  test? 

Quote: 

I  think  we  have  some  room  to  do  that  be- 
cause what  we  do  Is  we  change  the  way.  We 
go  back  Into  the  arrays.  This  may  sound 
complicated  to  you,  but  you  go  back  in  and 
you  change  things.  But  you'd  be  changing 
the  formula.  No.  You'd  be  changing  the 
scores. 

This  is,  at  best,  a  slipshod  way  of 
making  major  decisions,  which  not 
only  affect  the  host  communities,  but 
our  national  defense  structure. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
stated  that  savings  can  only  be  real- 
ized if  there  is  a  reduction  in  person- 
nel, which  the  military  says  they  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  make. 

I  have  concluded  from  this  evidence 
that  this  entire  process  has  been  a 
public  relations  farce,  which  will 
result  only  In  a  negative  economic 
impact  on  the  communities  hosting 
these  bEtses. 

Furthermore,  there  will  be  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  the  quality  of  life  stand- 
ards for  our  military  men  and  women. 
The  GAO  has  told  me  that  the  cost  of 
new  construction  at  bases  receiving 
forces  transferred  from  closed  bases 
wiU  be  insufficient  to  maintain  the 
military's  quality  of  life  standards.  In 
fact,  the  military  states  that  they  will 
have  to  double,  triple,  or  quadruple 
the  nimiber  of  people  assigned  to  any 
given  building  in  order  to  implement 
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the  Base  Closure  Commiasion  recom- 
mendations. The  hundreds  of  millions 
wpeot  by  the  military  over  the  last 
decade  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  our  military  has  really  been  money 
down  the  drain  If  these  recommenda- 
tions are  approved. 

There  are  major  errors  In  the  Com- 
mission's report  on  Chanute.  No 
member  of  the  Commission  or  Its  staff 
visited  Chanute  or  contacted  Chanute 
officials  by  telephone  or  letter.  This, 
no  doubt,  contributed  to  their  errone- 
ous findings. 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base  is  a  techni- 
cal training  center  providing  training 
in  missile  and  aircraft  mechanics.  Indi- 
vidual and  military  technical  training 
is  provided  for  officer  and  airmen  of 
the  Air  Force,  Air  Force  Reserve,  Air 
National  Guard.  Air  Force  civilian  em- 
ployees, and  other  Department  of  De- 
fense agencies.  Officers  and  airmen 
from  25  allied  countries  are  trained  at 
Chanute.  Chanute  graduates  24,000 
students  each  year  from  168  resident 
courses. 

Chanute  is  designed  as  the  central 
Defense  Department  fire  protection 
and  rescue  trminlng  center  and  the  pri- 
mary MX  missile  maintenance  train- 
ing center.  All  Department  of  Defense 
and  Coast  Ouard  weather  specialists 
receive  their  training  at  Chanute.  It 
also  provides  principal  training 
courses  in  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
continental ballistic,  air  and  ground 
launched  cruise,  and  attack  missile 
systems.  There  are  53  courses  taught 
at  Chanute  that  are  not  taught  any- 
where else.  The  quality  of  its  work  is 
well  known  throughout  the  Air  Force, 
and  Chanute  has  a  record  of  achieving 
top  results. 

Although  Chanute  Is  the  third 
oldest  Installation  and  the  oldest  tech- 
nical training  center  In  the  Air  Force, 
it  has  been  continuously  changing  to 
meet  the  needs  of  modem  day  life  and 
technology.  With  a  younger  popula- 
tion of  students.  Chanute  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally sensitive  to  quality  of  life 
conditions.  In  the  last  decade.  $150 
million  has  been  q;>ent  building  new 
facilities. 

Chanute  has  not  been  a  mediocre  or 
marginal  base.  It  has  been  a  high  cali- 
ber base  which  has  consistently  earned 
top  honors  Air  Force-wide.  In  1988 
alone.  Chanute  earned  44  of  the  80 
awards  given  by  ATC.  Please  note  that 
Chanute  has  won  many  awards  in 
areas  where  the  Commission  has 
stated  the  base  is  deficient. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Chan- 
ute Is  the  only  base  which  teaches  the 
Mlnuteman  system  maintenance  pro- 
gram and  the  only  base  with  inactive 
silos  for  training  purposes.  I  think  it  is 
very  Important  to  keep  training  and 
readiness  separate.  The  Air  Force  esti- 
mates that  the  closing  of  Chanute  and 
the  moving  of  equipment  can  result  in 
a  6-month  period  when  these  training 
courses  will  not  be  taught  since  they 


are  base  specific,  hands-on  courses  and 
the  training  equipment  necessary  for 
instruction  in  these  courses  doesn't 
exist  at  any  other  facility.  I  think  this 
is  unacceptable  for  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

The  Commission  report  states  that 
Chanute  has  "a  shortage  of  buildings 
for  training  and  administration  pur- 
poses, maintenance,  and  warehousing 
*  *  *  amenities,  and  medical  and  dental 
facilities."  These  statements  are  bla- 
tantly untrue.  The  Air  Force  disagrees 
with  these  findings.  Without  a  doubt 
the  most  outrageous  statement  by  the 
Commission  is  that  "This  closure  will 
have  moderate  impact  on  local  em- 
ployment." The  impact  on  this  rural 
area  of  Illinois  wiU  be  devastating. 

It  is  clear  from  the  very  brief  discus- 
sion on  Chanute  in  the  transcripts 
that  the  Commissioners  had  not  vis- 
ited Chanute  and  did  not  have  ciirrent 
accurate  information  about  this  base. 

I  would  like  to  point  by  point  refute 
the  Commission's  recommendations. 

The  Commission  claims  a  shortage 
of  buildings  at  Chanute  for  adminis- 
tration. Before  the  Pentagon  was 
built.  White  Hall  at  Chanute  was  the 
largest  administration  building  in  the 
military.  It  is  now  the  second  largest. 
Inside  you  wiU  find  over  10  acres  of 
space.  The  Commission  also  claims 
there  is  a  shortage  of  maintenance 
and  warehousing  buildings.  The  al- 
leged shortage  of  maintenance  space  is 
the  size  of  a  small  apartment.  Chanute 
has  adequate  warehousing  for  its 
needs  and  has  never  reached  a  point 
where  it  has  been  necessary  to  request 
additional  facilities. 

The  Commission  has  erroneously 
categorized  the  new  $7.5  million  fire 
training  school  as  maintenance,  and 
not  training. 

The  Commission  states  there  is  a 
shortage  of  family  housing  units  and 
bachelor  housing.  Since  fiscal  year 
1982.  $30  million  has  been  spent  to  up- 
grade and  maintain  Chanute's  hous- 
ing. The  base  has  1,346  family  housing 
units  and  95  mobile  home  spaces. 
There  is  an  excess  1,000-bed  modem 
dormitory  at  the  base  that  is  not  being 
used  at  this  time.  Chanute  has  a  total 
dormitory  capacity  of  5,900  beds.  One 
modem  100-room  bachelor  officers 
quarters  is  in  use.  A  new  100-room 
bachelor  officers  quarters  is  over  half 
complete.  In  the  nearby  community  of 
Rantoul,  there  is  a  7-percent  excess  of 
available  rental  units. 

A  letter  I  have  received  from  the  Air 
Force  states  that  contrary  to  the  Com- 
mission's report,  recreational  facilities 
at  Chanute  are  indeed  adequate.  Many 
of  these  facilities  are  new. 

The  Commission  also  stated  there  is 
a  shortage  of  medical  and  dental  facili- 
ties. There  is  an  underutilized  hospital 
at  Chanute.  The  Commission  report 
on  the  hospital  size  is  incorrect.  The 
hospital  currently  uses  35  inpatient 
beds.  It  has  medical/surgical,  obstet- 


rics/gynecology,  and  special  care  mus- 
ing unit  capability.  The  hospital 
enjoys  a  good  reputation  for  meeting 
the  varied  medical  needs  of  both  the 
younger  active  duty  personnel  and  the 
large  number  of  retired  military  who 
live  in  the  community.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent emergency  room.  With  the  third 
floor  in  use,  this  hospital  can  expand 
to  a  130-bed  facility. 

Across  the  street  from  the  hospital, 
there  is  a  modem  dental  clinic.  Outpa- 
tient care  is  available  by  appointment, 
and  there  is  an  active  duty  clinic  in 
the  late  afternoons  to  accommodate 
those  with  training  schedules.  Com- 
prehensive dental  services  are  offered. 
Emergency  care  is  provided  around 
the  clock. 

The  Commission  declares  that  clos- 
ing Chanute  would  only  have  a  "mod- 
erate impact  on  local  employment." 
Gen.  Bryce  Poe,  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  has  publicly  stated  the 
report  is  wrong  on  the  economic 
impact.  This  has  been  verified  in  a 
study  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Chanute  is  the  second  largest  em- 
ployer in  Champaign  County.  This 
alone  would  indicate  a  major  impact. 

However,  there  are  other  economic 
factors  which  were  never  considered. 

There  are  4,614  military  retirees  re- 
siding in  the  50-mile  radius,  and  mili- 
tary retirement  pay  received  totals 
$45,509,688. 

As  can  be  expected,  the  local  real 
estate  market  in  the  immediate  area 
surrounding  the  base  is  suffering. 
Only  one  house  has  been  sold  since 
the  proposed  closure  was  announced 
in  late  December,  and  that  was  due  to 
a  family  being  burned  out.  Property 
values  have  dropped,  owners  have  lost 
equity  and  there  will  be  a  major  nega- 
tive impact  on  area  savings  and  loan 
institutions  which  hold  these  mort- 
gages. E^ren  now,  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
trying  to  estimate  how  many  homes 
will  be  required  to  be  purchased  and 
what  the  cost  will  be.  Because  these 
additional  costs  are  not  yet  known, 
they  could  not  have  been  included  in 
the  Commission's  study. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the 
homes  in  Rantoul  are  owned  by  base- 
related  personnel.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  estimated  that 
home  values  wUl  decline  $30,000. 
These  are  homes  having  an  average 
value  of  $70,000.  Again,  this  will  have 
a  tremendous  impact  on  the  viability 
of  local  financial  institutions. 

Particularly  hard  hit  by  a  closure 
would  be  the  local  school  system  in 
the  immediate  area  of  the  base.  Ran- 
toul City  Schools  will  be  forced  to 
close  4  of  its  6  schools;  65  percent  of 
the  elementary  school  teachers  and  43 
percent  of  the  high  school  teachers 
will  be  released.  This  is  not  a  moderate 
impact. 
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Because  of  the  average  age  of  local 
teaching  faculties  and  the  economic 
pressures  on  all  schools  in  Illinois, 
over  half  of  the  tenured  teachers  who 
will  be  released  will  have  too  much  ex- 
perience to  be  reemployed  as  teachers 
in  Illinois.  These  are  teachers  with 
more  than  10  years  experience.  With 
the  niinois  Teacher  Retirement 
System  reqviiring  20  years  of  credit  to 
receive  significant  benefits,  all  of 
these  career  teachers  are  facing  an  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  future. 

The  Commission  report  cites  an  $8 
million  savings  by  closing  the  Wlllard 
Airport  in  Champaign/Urbana  and 
moving  this  civilian  airport  to  Chan- 
ute.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
there  are  no  facilities— no  tower, 
lights,  or  radar— at  Chanute.  The  air- 
port they  would  close  Is  fully  oper- 
ational with  II£.  radar,  a  10.000-foot 
runway,  where  $88  million  has  been 
spent  in  the  past  5  years.  It  has  an  ex- 
isting passenger  terminal,  and  a  new 
terminal  is  under  construction.  None 
of  these  facilities  and  equipment 
exists  at  Chanute.  Obviously,  this  is 
also  badly  in  error. 

The  Commission  states  that  closing 
Chanute  will  save  $68.7  million  annu- 
ally. That  equals  the  amoimt  needed 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  base  each 
year  plus  the  cost  of  family  housing. 
But.  what  will  it  really  cost  to  close 
Chanute? 

Chanute  would  be  the  second  costli- 
est base  to  close.  Initial  estimates  of 
new  construction  costs  at  the  receiving 
bases  range  from  $186.4  to  $240  mil- 
lion. The  Air  Force  has  acknowledged 
that  expenditures  at  that  level  will  not 
m^intJLin  quality  of  life  standards  for 
airmen. 

There  are  other  factors  that  will 
Incxir  great  cost.  There  Is  a  Joint  mili- 
tary-civilian regional  sewage  treat- 
ment agreement  betweeen  Chanute 
and  the  village  of  Rantoul. 

The  Air  Force  has  contracted  with 
the  Sun  Law  Energy  Corp.  through 
the  year  2017  for  steam  heat. 

How  much  will  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  to  pay  under  the  home 
buyout  program?  The  OAO  says  this 
will  be  $30,000  for  each  house.  There 
are  1.100  homes  owned  by  Chanute 
personnel.  This  total  of  $33  million 
was  not  included  anywhere  in  the 
Commission's  deliberations. 

The  Air  Force  itself  refutes  the 
Commission's  recommendation.  The 
Commission  condemns  Chanute  for 
having  excess  capacity.  However,  the 
Air  Force  requirement  submitted  to 
the  Commission  is  based  on  a  project- 
ed surge  In  students  during  the  1992- 
94  timeframe.  The  Air  Force  expects 
this  surge  to  be  so  great  that  Chan- 
ute's  current  facilities  would  have  to 
be  expanded. 

How  do  you  close  a  training  center 
when  an  increase  in  demand  is  expect- 
ed? 


OAO  questions  the  methodology 
used  by  the  Commission.  Chanute  was 
evaluated  differently  from  the  other 
bases  considered  in  its  category. 

Chanute  was  rated  differently  from 
the  other  bases  considered  in  its  cate- 
gory. It  was  shortchanged  on  its  possi- 
ble points.  Under  quality  of  life,  the 
evaluation  factors  were  family  hous- 
ing, bachelor  housing,  recreation- 
amenities  and  medical/dental.  The  dif- 
ference comes  In  the  bachelor  housing 
and  recreation/amenities  categories. 
Except  for  Chanute,  the  bases  were 
rated  as  follows: 

For  bachelor  housing,  the  unit  of 
measiu*e  is  dorms.  For  recreation/ 
amenities,  there  are  three  units  of 
measiu-e:  dining  haUs,  public  service, 
and  recreational.  Four  separate  point 
values  were  assigned  to  these  catego- 
ries. 

However.  Chanute  was  shortchanged 
on  these  point  values.  Under  bachelor 
housing,  the  unit  of  measure  is  dorms/ 
dining  halls.  Under  recreation/amen- 
ities, there  are  only  two  units  of  meas- 
ure; public  service  and  recreational. 
Chanute  received  point  values  for  only 
three  categories  whereas  the  other 
bases  received  points  in  four  catego- 
ries. 

Ironically,  Chanute  was  short- 
changed in  a  category  in  which  it  has 
won  best  in  the  Air  Force  awards  for 
the  past  3  years. 

There  are  serious  errors.  Is  it  Justi- 
fied to  follow  through  on  a  closure  rec- 
ommendation that  was  based  on  wrong 
information? 

The  base  closure  law  was  enacted  be- 
cause Congress  was  told  that  cost  sav- 
ings could  be  achieved.  I  think  you 
and  other  concerned  Members  are 
very  much  aware  that  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  are  not  going 
to  save  very  much  money,  if  any  sav- 
ings are  realized  at  all. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  there  will  not 
be  any  cost  savings  achieved  in  the 
event  Chanute  AFB  is  indeed  closed. 
OAO  will  state  that  savings  come  only 
from  a  reduction  in  force— something 
that  base  closings  cannot  guarantee. 

In  fact.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  base 
closure  account  is  never  going  to  be 
self-sustaining  becaxise  the  savings 
simply  are  not  there.  If  Congress  fol- 
lows through  with  these  closure  rec- 
ommendations, then  the  money  is 
going  to  have  to  come  from  some- 
where. The  defense  budget  has  al- 
ready been  cut  and  is  subject  to  fur- 
ther cuts.  I  do  not  believe  Congress  ex- 
pected to  fund  a  base  closure  process 
which  is  not  going  to  save  any  money. 
In  these  times  of  increasing  budgetary 
pressures,  we  may  very  well  find  that 
we  cannot  afford  the  alleged  savings 
recommended  by  the  Base  Closure 
Commission. 

The  decision  of  this  House  to  adopt 
governance  by  commission  is  not  cou- 
rageous, nor  is  It  in  keeping  with  the 
great  history  of  this  Chamber,  or  the 
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wise  and  resolute  character  of  so  many 
of  our  best  who  have  served  here. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  yet  another 
sour  decision.  The  Commission  has  not 
done  its  work  well  nor,  as  the  Commis- 
sion's internal  transcripts  have  shown, 
with  the  best  of  Intentions.  And  we 
must  choose,  really,  whether  we  will 
accept  responsibility  now  for  a  double 
error— both  the  mistakes  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  of  the  Congress 
which  created  it. 

No  Member  in  this  Chamber  serves 
against  their  will.  No  Member  was 
elected  to  delegate  his  or  her  responsi- 
bility. I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution and  the  rejection  of  this  badly 
flawed  recommendation. 

D  1830 
Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  a  ques- 
tion. In  the  charter  which  the  Defense 
Secretary's  Commission  on  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Closure  was  given  by 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  Frank  Car- 
lucci.  it  required  or  appears  to  me  to 
require,  and  I  want  to  know  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  agrees,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  Commission  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  car- 
rying out  its  duties  and  arriving  at  its 
objective,  and  included  in  the  criteria 
it  used  it  says  the  criteria  for  realign- 
ing and  closing  bases  would  include  at 
least  nine  items,  the  sixth  of  which 
was  the  economic  Impact  on  the  com- 
munity In  which  the  base  to  be  closed 
or  realigned  is  located. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAXTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  The  OAO  testimony 
says  the  Commission's  methodology 
excluded  some  potential  closure  or  re- 
alignment costs.  The  Commission.  It 
says,  was  required  to  consider  the  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  community 
where  a  base  was  recommended  for  re- 
alignment or  closure.  However,  the 
Commission  decided  not  to  consider 
certain  DOD  and  other  Federal  Gov- 
ernment costs  associated  with  socio- 
economic impact  of  the  closures. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  sug- 
gesting that  is  what  happened  at 
Chanute? 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  If  the  gentleman 
wlU  yield,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Commission  did  in  this  regard.  They 
reported  that  the  economic  impact  of 
closing  Chanute  would  be  minimal. 

The  population  of  that  commvmlty 
is  20,700  people,  and  8,000  of  those 
20.700  people  in  that  community  work 
on  Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  More  than 
a  third  of  the  population  of  the  com- 
munity works  on  that  base.  A  third  of 
all  of  the  homes  owned  in  the  commu- 
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nity  are  owned  and  occupied  by  people 
who  work  on  that  base.  Over  half  of 
the  school  Uds  are  children  of  people 
who  work  on  that  base. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  look  at 
those  statistics  and  possibly  conclude 
that  the  economic  impact  would  be 
itiinimai  I  do  not  know  how  they  did 
that. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  conclusion  the  gentleman  comes  to 
is  very  much  in  line  with  the  apparent 
conclusion  that  the  GAO  comes  to 
here  as  indicated  in  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Conahan  who  indicates  very  much 
the  same  result  of  their  study  as  the 
gentleman  has  indicated  as  a  result  of 
his  observation  at  Chanute. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
wiU  Just  yield  briefly  for  10  seconds,  I 
am  told  that  when  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  people  arrived  at 
Chanute  and  looked  around.  Just  at 
their  initial  look  around  they  said 
there  is  something  wrong  here,  there 
is  something  wrong  here,  this  cannot 
be  the  base  that  is  referred  to  in  this 
Commission  report. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

D  1840 

Iiirs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  jrield  20  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce]. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Members  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  Base  Closure  Commission's 
report. 

I  strongly  agree  with  the  statement 
of  one  of  the  Commission  members  in 
this  base  closing  plan: 

I  think  anybody  that  would  look  at  this 
exercise  and  say  this  U  the  way  to  manage 
your  base  structure  Is  out  of  his  gourd.  I 
think  it's  terrible  public  policy.  I  think  the 
notion  that  we're  going  to  perpetuate  and 
do  this  ever  ten  years  is  nutty. 

Closing  and  realigning  obsolete  mili- 
tary bases  was  one  of  the  cost-savings 
recommendations  of  the  Grace  Com- 
mission and  an  initiative  proposed  by 
the  congressional  Grace  Caucus,  of 
which  I  am  a  cochair. 

The  act's  intention  was  honorable: 
To  save  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  to  make  better  use  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense  resources. 

For  the  past  11  years,  no  obsolete 
military  bases  had  been  closed.  The 
Department  of  E>efense  under  the 
Reagan  administration  had  not  offi- 
cially proposed  a  single  closure  in 
nearly  8  years.  This  lack  of  action  put 
a  strain  on  an  already  bloated  defense 
budget,  tainted  by  the  procurement 
scandals, 

By  enacting  the  Base  Closure  and 
Realigiunent  Act.  the  administration 
and  many  Members  of  Congress 
thought  that  depoliticizing  the  process 
by  taking  the  decisions  out  of  the 


hands  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Congress  would  result  in  fair 
and  honest  base  closing  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  opposed  this  example  of  "Congress 
by  Commission"  and  voted  against  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission 
under  the  act.  I  agreed  with  the  bill's 
cost-saving  intentions  but  I  believed 
that  its  mandate  was  too  narrow  and 
the  time  frame  to  evaluate  the  bases 
was  too  short.  More  importantly,  I  was 
concerned  about  the  sweeping  delega- 
tion of  legislative  and  executive 
branch  authority  to  an  outside  agency 
without  allowing  full  oversight. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  left  too 
great  a  margin  for  error.  What  if  na- 
tional defense  were  weakened  by  pro- 
posed closures?  What  if  no  significant 
cast-savings  were  achieved?  What  if 
mistakes  had  been  made  by  the  Com- 
mission? 

Since  the  release  of  the  base  closure 
report,  it  is  my  observation  that  mis- 
takes have  indeed  been  made  by  the 
Commission,  and  many  are  grave  mis- 
takes. What  happened  to  the  legisla- 
tions's  intended  savings  estimated  at 
$2  to  $5  billion  a  year  and  the  Com- 
mission's proposal  which  projected  a 
savings  of  $700  million?  The  Commis- 
sion seemed  to  cast  aside  its  mandate 
of  cost  reduction,  which  was  the  foun- 
dation of  its  charter. 

The  Commission's  purported  cost 
savings  relied  heavUy  upon  major  na- 
tional defense  policy  changes.  The 
Commission  estimated  that  its  base  re- 
alignment and  closure  recommenda- 
tions should  lead  to  an  annual  savings 
of  $694  million.  It's  important  to  note 
that  84  percent  of  this  savings,  a  full 
$583  million,  is  primarily  hinged  upon 
reduction  of  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel. GAO  estimates  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Commission's  deci- 
sions would  result  in  the  reduction  of 
7.748  civilian  and  12,889  military  posi- 
tions. The  GAO  admitted  at  the 
Armed  Services  hearing  that  the  DOD 
would  "not  actually  achieve  the  sav- 
ings unless  there  is  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  authorized  personnel  ceil- 
ings." Decisions  affecting  the  reduc- 
tion of  personnel  should  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  know  you  wUl  be  interested  in  what 
the  Commission  members  and  their 
staff  said  about  specific  bases  and  the 
base  closure  process  in  general,  and  I 
plan  to  introduce  a  few  of  their  re- 
marks today.  I  would  suggest  that 
Members  and  their  staff  go  through 
the  Commission's  transcripts  for  a 
little  light  reading;  they're  over  2,000 
pages  long.  I  gathered  information 
from  these  2,000  pages  with  the  help 
of  miy  staff  and  what  I  will  reveal  is 
the  Commission's  doubt  in  its  own 
ability  to  Judge  which  bases  should  be 
closed.  Many  decisions  on  base  closure 
were  made  in  only  a  moment  without 
looking  at  other  bases  in  the  same  cat- 


egory, on  the  advice  of  staff  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  officials.  Yet  the 
discussion  on  whether  to  keep  these 
transcripts  secret  went  on  for  about  a 
half-hour. 

After  looking  through  the  comments 
of  the  Commissioners  and  staff  mem- 
bers, it  became  obvious  that  they  were 
extremely  disappointed  with  the  qual- 
ity of  their  work.  Of  course,  much  of 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Commission 
itself.  The  mandate  they  were  given 
was  fatally  flawed  and  overblown  in  its 
expectations.  The  Commission  was 
told  to  save  $2  to  $5  billion,  but  found 
early  on  that  its  mission  was  impossi- 
ble to  accomplish.  The  following  com- 
ments reflect  some  of  their  feelings: 

I  think  we  believe  in  our  own  recommen- 
dations. My  point  is  we  were  sent  out  on  the 
course  with  an  8-lron  and  a  wedge  and  a 
putter. 

But  let's  don't  admit  we  have  done  a  lousy 
Job. 

We've  done  very  well  within  the  ground 
rules  we  were  given,  but  in  effect  our  ability 
to  operate  was  circumscribed  and  that  illus- 
trates that  this  Is  at  best  a  gerry  rigged  and 
temporary  procedure. 

This  says  that  we  evaluated  all  bases 
against  five  factors.  We  didn't  do  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  were  2.000  bases  we 
didn't  look  at  against  any  factors.  It  says 
the  next  step  was  to  evaluate  the  potential 
relocation  of  activities  on  a  base  identified 
for  closure. 

We  didn't  do  that  anywhere  except  what 
the  Air  Force  gave  us.  We  didn't  do  that  at 
all  with  the  Army  and  Navy. 

I  think  we  have  put  out  way  too  much  in- 
formation that  is  going  to  come  back  to 
haunt  us. 

You  know,  we  are  rapidly  concluding  that, 
notwithstanding  the  Grace  Commission  and 
all  of  this,  there  are  no  birds  on  the  ground 
out  there,  that  there  are  very  few  birds  Just 
sitting  on  the  ground.  This  means  that  you 
are  going  to  have  to  induce  some  discomfort 
in  order  to  get  savings.  The  question  is  do 
you  want  to  do  that. 

Now  we  have  shied  away  from  that.  It 
seems  to  me.  *  •  •  I'm  not  ready  to  concede 
that  we  don't  want  to  induce  to  some  pain. 

Well  we  might  miss  some  possibilities.  But 
you've  got  to  look  at  the  size  of  the  Job  and 
the  length  of  time  available,  and  we  have  to 
take  a  chance  on  missing  some  possibilities. 

E>espite  knowing  that  they  could  not 
achieve  the  cost  savings  of  $2  to  $5  bil- 
lion, the  Commission  decided  they 
would  find  ways  to  close  as  many  bases 
as  possible,  even  if  that  meant  chang- 
ing national  defense  policy.  The  cost 
savings  it  came  up  with  may  be  too  ex- 
pensive, in  many  ways,  for  us  to  imple- 
ment— Re:  Commission  discussions 
with  GSA: 

They  are  telling  us  that  In  the  five-year 
timeframe  that  we  have  to  implement,  the 
likelihood  of  realizing  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  this  land  is  not  good. 

But  when  you  sub-optimize  down  to  what 
happens  to  the  DOD  budget,  we  have  the 
real  ability  to  not  be  able  to  afford  to  do 
what  we  recommend. 

To  the  extent  we  can  sell  property  that 
doesn't  have  any  use,  then  that's  good 
money.  To  the  extent  we  have  to  move 
something  and  build  a  lot  someplace  else. 
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we  keep  adding  that  MILCON  bill  to  the  de- 
partment. 

The  issue  of  affordablllty,  however,  breaks 
down  to  how  much  of  the  defense  budget 
has  to  be  taken  away  from  other  things,  like 
buying  airplanes,  in  order  to  build  property, 
build  constructions  that  we  need  to  do  our 
analysis. 

If  I  understand  what  you're  proposing. 
$218  million,  give  or  take,  would  be  to  con- 
struct facilities  at  the  receiving  bases. 
And  to  move  the  people. 
I  think  the  concept  here  was  to  move 
those  existing  training  facilities  into  a  base 
that  had  similar  faculties,  and  slmUar  pro- 
grams and  Just  enlarge  those,  rather  than 
reinvent  the  wheel  at  a  particular  base. 
That  was  the  concept. 

The  Commission  members  and  staff 
speali  for  themselves  on  the  illusory  or 
uncertain  nature  of  claimed  cost  sav- 
ings. In  fact,  a  "gut"  feeling  was  clear- 
ly used  to  determine  the  future  of  one 
base: 

If  we  add  Port  Sheridan,  which  everybody 
says  has  go  to  be  closed,  it's  been  in  every 
piece  I've  ever  read,  that  Port  Sheridan  is 
doomed.  Now,  if  we  have  that,  you  will  have 
to  testify  that  it  faUed  the  formula,  but  that 
we  added  it  because  our  gut  said  that  It 
ought  to  be  added. 

Could  a  base  be  closed  that  did  not 
meet  the  savings  test? 

I  think  we  have  some  room  to  do  that  be- 
cause what  we  do  Is  we  change  the  way.  We 
go  back  into  the  arrays.  This  may  sound 
complicated  to  you.  but  you  go  back  in  and 
you  change  things." 
But  you'd  be  changing  the  formulas. 
No.  You'd  be  changing  the  scores. 
What  formulas  were  used  to  assign 
property  values? 
We  Invented  the  property  value. 
.  .  .  this  Is  the  way  the  Commission  has 
determined  to  do  it:  to  take  the  full  market 
value  for  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
property,  regardless  of  whether  we  know  it's 
going  to  revert  to  a  park,  et  cetera. 

Department  of  Defense  knows  It's  not 
going  to  get  $655  million  for  the  Presldo. 

The  following  comment  illustrates 
further  iUusory  savings.  They  are 
counting  savings  by  cutting  projects 
which  have  neither  been  authorized, 
nor  appropriated: 

In  other  words.  If  you're  proposing  to 
close  a  base  which  houses  a  function,  which 
function  needs  to  be  performed  in  any 
event,  then  the  function  has  a  cost  associat- 
ed with  it  and  you're  not  going  to  save  that 
cost  by  simply  moving  the  function  some- 
where else. 

Sir.  we  have  not  counted  that  savings.  The 
cost-avoidance,  the  main  cost  avoidance 
we've  counted  Is  planned  MIIXJON  at  the 
bases  we  would  close. 

Did  you  have— I'm  assuming,  do  you  go 
out  and  get  real  estate  appraisers? 

No  sir.  What  we  used  was  the  real  estate 
expert*  within  the  Service  to  value  those 
properties. 
Real  Estate  experts? 

We  did  not  go  out  to  the  private  sector. 
The  main  reason  was  we  couldn't  give  them 
the  names  of  the  places  we  needed  the 
values  of  early  enough  for  them  to  get  an 
answer  back  to  us. 

Applying  those  assumptions  (QSA  rules), 
they  went  through  and  evaluated  those 
properties  the  best  they  could  given  an 


arm's  length  distance.  They  couldn't  go 
down  there  and  give  a  real  esUte  appraisal. 
You  see,  one  of  the  rubrics  that  we  have 
worked  under  here  is  we  have  to  have  cost 
effectiveness  and  payback  and  so  forth  for 
the  other  installations. 

Now  we  know  on  the  other  installations 
that  we  looked  at,  for  example,  what  pays 
for  Itself  and  what  payback  is. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  trade  off  on  some  of 
that,  what  I  am  saying  is  I  think  what  you 
are  saying  is  we  need  to  think  that  one 
again. 

If  you  want  me  to  phrase  that  differently, 
that's  our  best  guess  of  what  we  might  get 
out  of  this.  And  it's  only  that  it's  a  guess 
based  on  the  information  we  have  to  date. 
It's  Just  to  give  a  focus  on  essentially  how 
much  winnowing  was  gone  on  through 
phase  one. 

The  process  requires  expert  advice  from 
the  services  in  such  things  as  what  is  impor- 
tant for  military  values,  what  constitutes 
excess  capacity,  what  is  meaningful  excess 
capacity,  and  also  in  developing  options  for 
relocating  activities. 

The  Commission  thought  they  could 
get  away  with  this  shoddy  job.  In 
regard  to  a  specific  base  not  slated  for 
closure,  they  said: 

I  think  this  is  one  that's  going  to  try  our 
credibility  any  way  you  do  it,  and  people  are 
going  to  look  at  the  things  that  were  closed 
In  their  district  and  say,  they  did  this  and 
they  didn't  touch  this  place. 

You've  got  to  close  it.  I  mean,  you've  got 
to  sell  it.  I  mean,  even  though  its  the  last 

piece  of  American  property  ( ).  you've 

got  to  sell  it.  It's  worth  a  zillion  dollars. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  go  out  and  look 
at  these  facilities,  our  report  will  be  en- 
hanced, and  our  work  will  be  better  support- 
ed. And  so,  any  of  you  who  have  a  day  or 
two  that  you  can  devote  to  go  and  see.  to 
visit.  I  think,  come  next  March  or  April, 
when  we  are  sitting  before  the  Senate,  it 
will  enhance  the  report  that  we  have  for  the 
Senators. 

They    even    tried    to    railroad    the 
GAO. 
Did  we  resolve  the  GAO  briefing  Issue? 

Were  you  going  to  do  that  ( )? 

Yes.  I  have  a  call  in.  I'm  going  to  try  to 

see  ( )  this  week.  I  suspect,  and  see  if  I 

can't  get  an  opportunity  to  go  over  and  see 
him  and  try  to  design  a  get-together,  so  that 
we  lay  out  our  process  that  we  have  here 
under  some  ground  rules  that  we  are  com- 
fortable with. 

I've  got  my  brother  ( )  to  assist  with 

this  task.  I  feel  If  we're  going  to  railroad  the 
GAO.  I  couldn't  find  a  better  man  to  do  it. 
[Laughter.] 
I  hope  we  can  clean  that  up  in  the  record. 
Psychologically,  I  would  add  the  unaffect- 
ed states  because  a  guy  Is  going  to  be  look- 
ing through  here  trying  to  find  his  home 
town  and  if  It's  good  news,  it's  another  vote 
in  favor  of  what  we  do. 

In  the  case  of  closing  Chanute  Air 
Force  Base,  in  central  Illinois,  only 
one  of  five  Air  Force  technical  train- 
ing centers  was  even  evaluated  for  clo- 
sure, even  though  there  was  question 
as  to  the  savings  that  could  be  realized 
from  closing  other  bases.  The  discus- 
sion on  whether  to  close  Chanute  en- 
compassed nine  double-spaced  pages. 
The  discussion  on  whether  to  keep 
these  transcripts  secret  went  twice  as 
long. 
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With  Chanute,  there  is  also  a  deci- 
sion made  by  the  Commission  that  the 
Air  Force's  expectations  for  expansion 
should  be  ignored,  and  that  personnel 
should  be  reduced: 

If  you  go  straight  south,  you  have  a  place 
for  some  bloodletting.  We  have  an  empty 
Air  Force  Base,  Chanute. 

Let  me  ask  one  thing  that  bothers  me. 
This  is  based  on  not  having  validated  any 
other  data  with  respect  to  capacity. 
We  have  validated  some  data,  if  you  will. 

In  this  case,  have  you  validated  the  capac- 
ity. 

No.  we  still  have  some  work  to  do  to 
double-check  numbers,  to  find  another  way 
to  check  numbers. 

During  discussion  of  moving  the 
Fourth  Army  Command  (Champagne 
is  Champaign.  IL): 

The  ( )  has  transportation,  but  it  has 

no  infrastructure  to  support  the  move, 
while  Chanute.  of  course,  is  a  fully  operat- 
ing air  base  and  could  handle  it.  Again,  it  is 
In  the  middle  of  the  State.  And.  again,  a 
poor  transportation  area. 

Where  is  Chanute. 

Chanute  is  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
State,  sir.  It  is  an  Air  Porce  Base,  and  we 
have  tentatively  scheduled  to  close  it. 

I  think  it  is  near  Champagne. 

It  is  15  minutes  northeast  of  Champagne. 

Why  is  that  such  a  bad  transportation 
area? 

Sir.  when  I  travelled  to  the  construction, 
engineering  and  research  lab  from  Port 
Monroe,  Virginia,  I  spend  all  day  long  trav- 
elling to  Champagne— through  Indianapolis, 
to  Chicago  and  back  down.  It  is  not  a  major 
transportation  hub.      j 

I  have  sent  my  ownfemployees  to  Cham- 
pagne for  other  reasons  and  its  Just  a  mess. 

Prom  where? 

Prom  Washington. 

It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  ( ) 

says  it  is  a  place  to  close. 

Chanute  has  always  been  sort  of  falling 
down.  Grass  is  growing  through  the  old 
runway. 

When  you  give  speeches  over  there,  you 
used  to  have  to  rent  an  Air  Cub  airplane  to 
fly  In.  And  I'm  not  sure  the  Air  Porce  really 
wants  to  get  rid  of  any  of  these,  but  they 
are  working  on  the  margin. 

I  think  this  is— within  the  process.  This  is 
a  good  candidate  for  closure. 

When  asked  if  the  staff  looked  at 
analysis  for  any  other  bases  in  that 
category: 

We  only  asked  for  the  analysis  of  Chanute 
because  it  was  the  ( )  rated. 

Of  all  the  bases  in  this  particular  catego- 
ry. Chanute  presents  the  opportunity  be- 
cause it  is  more  or  less  a  single  mission  type 
of  operation,  not  as  complex  as  the  other  fa- 
cilities within  the  category.  And  so  this  of- 
fered us— with  the  existing  capacity,  it  gave 
us  the  opportunity  perhaps  to  close  one  in 
that  particular  category. 

We  are  cutting  it  pretty  close  then  if  you 
decide  to  close  that,  but  we  can  still  main- 
tain it  because  of  the  realignments  that  you 
see  here.  But  that  would  be  using  up  excess 
capacity. 

Did  you  look  at  ( )? 

No,  sir,  we  didn't.  ( )  Is  a  multipur- 
pose operation,  pretty  complex,  and  prob- 
ably not  worth  it.  We  could  obviously  look 
at  It  If  you  like. 
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No.  I  WM  Just  thinking  thAt  the  coat  of 
ooostnictton  la  ao  high  at  Chanute.  I  wonder 
U  there  wu  another  opportunity. 

The  next  category  Is  the  Air  Force  Tech- 
nical Training  bases,  of  which  there  are  five 

*  *  *  Chanute  A7B  was  rated  the  ( ) 

because  the  availability  and  quality  of  the 
fadlltles  detracted  from  mission  accom- 
pUshment.  It's  a  small  base,  et  cetera.  And 
we  could  find  a  good  location  for  others. 

This  was,  of  the  ( )  closure  candi- 

datea,  we're  right  on  the  msxgln  here  on 
payback.  The  land  is  farm  land  in  Illinois. 
It's  not  worth  hardly  anything.  The  con- 
struction costs  are  quite  high  and  the 
steady  state  savings  is  not  great,  which  is  re- 
flected In  the  payback. 

And  so  on  the  margin  here,  we're  right  on 
the  margin  with  this  one.  This  has  a  big  biU 
to  pay  because  the  land  value  Is  not  worth 
much  and  the  steady  state  is  not  as  high. 

The  next  state  Is  Illinois,  a  state  of  con- 
cern. The  impact  Is  about  minus  10  percent 
In  presence  defense  in  that  state,  and  the 
impact.  If  you  will,  in  socio-economic  impact 
of  about  three  percent  of  employment  in 
the  region  around  Chanute  Air  Force  Base. 

These  are  no  access. 

Would  Chanute  have  gone  anyway? 

Chanute  was  a  consolidation  that  the  Air 
Force  would  have  wanted  to  do.  but  would 
have  been  prevented  from  by  politics.  It  is  a 
pure  example  of  what  the  Commission  *  *  * 

So  we  are  to  totally  get  all  the  credit  and 
all  the  blame  for  that  one? 

Tea. 

I  guarantee  you  that  folks  are  going  to 
come  right  out  of  Chanute.  down  there  in 
the  southern  put  of  the  state,  and  they  are 
going  to  ask  about  it.  The  same  congress- 
men and  the  same  senators,  they  are  going 
to  ask  about  it  in  California  and  other 
places  like  that. 

I  dont  think  the  answers  you  have  given 
us  are  going  to  be  sufficient  for  what  you 
gentlemen  will  have  to  put  up  with. 

The  Fourth  Army  Is  the  regional 
command  for  the  Midwest,  and  is  cur- 
rently located  at  Fort  Sheridan.  After 
the  "gut"  decision  to  close  Fort  Sheri- 
dan was  made,  the  Commission  decid- 
ed to  consider  alternatives: 

But  you  know,  admitting  all  of  the  bene- 
fits for  Port  Sheridan,  why  does  It  have  to 
be  located  on  l&nd  that  is  worth  probably 
the  better  part  of  $2  billion. 

If  they  go  to  South  Chicago,  we  could  give 
them  combat  pay. 

Is  there  any  other  place  that  yon  can  drill 
In  the  SUte  of  Illinois? 

Not  to  our  knowledge— Well  Chanute. 

Chanute. 

The  closed  Air  Force  Base  at  Chanute. 
But  that  would  then  cut  into  the  savings 
achieved  at  Chanute. 

What  is  in  East  St.  Louis? 

That  is  one  of  the  most  poverty  stricken 
I  of  the  world.  It  Is  a  tragedy: 


We  don't  have  any  high-rise  buildings  In 
*  *  *  Otve  some  positive  thought  to  li- 


lt needs  every  job  it  can  get.  But  I  know 
economics  Is  out  of  this. 
Is  there  an  installation  in  East  St  Louis? 

On  moving  the  midwest  conunand 
within  Illinois: 

I  would  rather  not  tie  them  too  tightly. 
I'd  rather  have  them  come  back  with  the 
beat  alternative,  even  if  it's  down  in  Qeor- 
Ha? 

? 

Oh  no. 

I'm  Just  teasing  you. 


llnols,  then  for  some  obvious  reasons. 

I  agree  with  that,  but  I  think  the  Army 
ought  to  l>e  told  to  at  least  look  at  Chanute. 
I  mean  if  this  property  is  as  valuable,  at 
Sheridan,  as  we  are  all  saying  it  is.  then 
whatever  you  might  have  to  save  at  Chan- 
ute might  not  be  that  Important. 

I  think  we  have  taken  an  action  on  Fort 
Sheridan  that  says,  presumptively,  that  we 
are  going  to  close  that  sucker. 

*  *  *  I  didn't  have  the  sense  that  we  had 
done  any  of  tills  with  finality. 

What  we  did  was  say  go  )>ack,  staff,  and 
look  at  where  you  can  put  the  flag  of  the 
Fourth  Army. 

Do  we  have  to  decide  what  they  are  going 
to  do  with  it?  Can't  we  In  this  case  say  that 
obviously  there  Is  a  better  place  than  a  $2 
billion  site  and  let  them  decide. 

On  placement  of  the  Fourth  Army 
Command  at  Fort  Sheridan: 

It  was  kind  of  used  to  hold  down  Sheri- 
dan, which  nobody  wanted  to  lose,  and  It 
was  also  a  good  place  to  put  It  in  those 
early,  rugged  days  of  the  all  volunteer  force, 
so  that  the  people  from  Washington,  a 
bunch  of  politicians,  couldn't  get  out  there 
and  screw  it  up. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  process  is 
based  on  fudging  the  dollar  figures, 
fudging  the  ratings  system.  OAO 
stressed  that  point  when  its  panel  ap- 
peared before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  In  fact,  at  Fort  Sheridan, 
another  Illinois  base  slated  for  closure, 
the  Commission  members  said  that: 

If  we  add  Fort  Sheridan,  which  everybody 
says  has  got  to  be  closed,  it's  been  In  every 
piece  I've  ever  read,  that  Fort  Sheridan  is 
doomed.  Now,  If  we  have  that,  you  will  have 
to  testify  that  it  faUed  the  formula,  but  that 
we  added  it  because  our  gut  said  that  it 
ought  to  be  added. 

Congressman  Maoigan  noted  that 
the  ratings  process  was  significantly 
altered  again  in  the  case  of  Chanute. 
to  back  up  a  claim  that  the  facilities 
were  inadequate. 

I  doubt  the  credibility  of  the  infor- 
mation we  have  received  from  the 
Commission.  In  fact,  the  Commission 
urged  members  to  go  out  and  visit 
these  bases  if  they  had  a  day  or  two 
before  testifying  to  Congress  to  back 
up  their  recommendations. 

One  person  said  that  he  "hated  to  be 
a  cover-your-ass  type  of  operator,  but 
what  we're  going  to  have  to  do  at  the 
end  Is  explain  why." 

The  Commissioners  and  their  staff 
are  probably  very  happy  with  them- 
selves right  now.  They  have  said: 

Ultimately,  we're  swapping  politics  for  the 
dynamics  of  the  railroad  train.  And  the 
notion  here  Is,  if  you  hook  up  all  these  cars 
and  get  that  sucker  going  down  the  track, 
no  one  group  Is  going  to  l)e  big  enough  to 
wreck  that  train. 

It's  funny,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that 
this  will  be  one  of  the  most  expensive 
rides  Congress  has  ever  taken. 

D  1900 

Mrs.  SCHROEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Maryland 


[Mrs.  Btbon].  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  BTRON.  ISi.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 165,  to  disapprove  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  Base 
Realignment  and  Closure. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Person- 
nel and  Compensation.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  there  are  several  bases  in 
this  country  and  abroad  that  need  to 
be  closed.  Overall,  in  my  estimation, 
the  Base  Closure  Commission  has 
done  an  adequate  Job  in  analyzing  and 
selecting  these  installations  for  closure 
or  realignment. 

Although  I  support  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations.  I  believe  that 
the  Commission  and  the  Services 
should  reevaluate  some  of  the  realign- 
ments. For  instance,  I  am  one  of  a  few 
Members  who  would  profit  from  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  Fort 
Detrick's  Army  Medical  Research  and 
Development  Command,  which  is  in 
my  district  in  Frederick,  MD,  is  recom- 
mended to  receive  around  100  military 
and  86  civilian  personnel  from  the  Let- 
terman  Army  Institute  of  Research  in 
San  Francisco.  The  proposal  is  for 
Fort  Detrick's  Medical  Command  to 
help  support  programs  in  animal  care, 
pathology,  drug  screening,  toxicology, 
blood  research,  and  environmental 
physiology. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  realign- 
ment. Fort  Detrick  would  have  to  con- 
struct new  facilities,  replace  expensive 
equipment,  and  move  personnel. 

I  visited  Letterman  Army  Institute 
of  Research  in  California  last  week 
and  have  examined  Fort  Detrick's 
analysis  of  the  realignment  and  I  am 
having  trouble  justifying  the  costs  in- 
volved to  the  American  taxpayers.  I 
think  it  is  wonderful  that  my  district 
can  pick  up  186  Jobs  but  I  have  grave 
concern  that  it  would  cost  almost  $100 
mUlion  for  the  realignment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  bill's  intent  was  to  save  money 
and  I  do  not  see  that  occurring  in  this 
realignment  proposal.  We  should  look 
at  this  more  closely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  resolution,  disapproving 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure. However,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Conunission  and  the  Services  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  studies  that 
have  been  performed  by  the  GAO, 
chambers  of  commerce,  local  organiza- 
tions, and  even  the  installations  them- 
selves before  implementing  this  plan. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Evans]. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Commission  on  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment was  given  a  mission  to  close 
unnecessary  bases  and  save  several  bil- 
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lion dollars  that  could  be  put  to  better 
use.  I  have  to  say  that  the  Commission 
has  failed  its  mission. 

When  the  Commission  was  created, 
it  was  expected  to  produce  unbiased 
and  objective  decisions  on  the  value  of 
domestic  bases.  But  now  we  are  told  its 
recommendations  are  unreliable.  It 
was  assumed  the  Commission  would 
save  between  $2  and  $5  billion  armual- 
ly  by  closing  supposedly  unneeded 
military  bases.  But  we  are  being  told 
by  a  number  of  parties  that  the  Com- 
mission underestimated  the  costs  and 
overestimated  the  savings  of  its  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Commission  ignored  the  billions 
of  dollars  which  must  be  spent  to 
clean  up  the  bases  during  the  next  6 
years.  With  a  savings  and  loan  crisis 
and  nuclear  energy  cleanup  adding  to 
our  deficit  problems,  we  cannot  afford 
to  add  more  costs  to  our  Federal 
ledger.  But  that  is  what  the  realign- 
ment  and   closure   recommendations 

will  do.  ,      ^^ 

When  the  legislation  proposing  the 
Commission  was  before  us,  I  opposed 
it.  I  did  it  because  I  believe  decisions 
which  affect  citizens  and  their  nation- 
al defense  should  be  decided  by  the 
people  who  are  elected  by  them.  I  op- 
posed the  legislation  because  nowhere 
is  there  any  consideration  of  closing  a 
foreign  base.  Yet  we  are  buUding  new 
bases  in  Europe  while  others  stand 
vacant.  I  don't  think  citizens  should 
pay  for  those  gifts,  especially  if  it  costs 
their  jobs  and  livelihoods.  I  opposed 
tWs  legislation  because  the  Commis- 
sion membership  f aUed  to  reflect  a  ge- 
ographic balance.  I  beUeved  a  balance 
was  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Commission  are  not  biased 
by  birthplace.  Yet,  Illinois,  a  State 
that  already  ranks  near  the  bottom  in 
defense  spending  shouldered  a  greater 
burden  and  lost  more  than  just  about 
any  other  State.  ,  „  ^  •* 

The  Commission  not  only  failed  its 
mission,  it  missed  Its  target.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  human  decisions  are 
perfect.  But  when  decisions  are 
reached  without  Justification  and  are 
final,  there  Is  cause  to  not  only  com- 
plain but  seek  another  hearing. 

The  Commission's  decisions  were  not 
unbiased  or  objective.  As  my  col- 
leagues Terry  Bruce  and  Ed  Madigam 
have  shown  through  Commission  tran- 
scripts, the  decision  to  close  Chanute 
Air  Force  Base  was  the  result  of  "in- 
ventions" and  "gut  feelings."  During  a 
discussion  of  bases  that  had  appeared 
on  previous  closure  Usts.  a  Commission 
member  described  Chanute  as  "an 
empty  Air  Force  Base. "  As  someone 
who  has  visited  Chanute,  I  can  teU 
you  that  statement  is  way  off  base. 

Chanute  is  a  top-fUght  facility  with 
a  $7.5  million  weather  training  station 
in  its  final  phase  of  construction  and  a 
new  regional  wastewater  treatment 
plant  among  other  Improvements. 
Statements  that  the  base  has  a  short- 


age of  recreational,  medical,  and  ware- 
housing facilities  have  been  contra- 
dicted. It  was  ticketed  for  closure  with- 
out an  on-site  visit  or  evaluation  of 
four  competing  technical  training  cen- 
ters. ^ 

Earlier  today,  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  GAO  in  testimo- 
ny before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Readiness,  Sustaln- 
ability  and  Support  said  there  were 
errors  in  the  data  used  by  the  Com- 
mission and  weaknesses  in  the  meth- 
odology. The  effect  of  these  errors  and 
weaknesses  may  mean  that  Chanute 
should  not  have  been  ticketed  for  clo- 
sure. But  if  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations are  not  overturned,  there 
will  be  no  way  to  test  that  or  overturn 
its  decisions. 

Like  past  Commissions  established 
to  produce  objective  evaluations,  the 
panel's  decisions  are  unreliable.  What 
is  particularly  imrellable  is  the  pre- 
dicted savings  of  the  closures.  On  one 
hand,  the  Commission  said  the  land 
Chanute  occupies  is  "worth  hardly 
anything."  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
placed  a  market  value  on  the  land  that 
it  admitted  was  illusory  and  inflated. 

The  Commission  made  errors.  Its  de- 
cisions will  have  far-reaching  Impact 
on  our  national  and  economic  security 
and  affect  thousands  of  citizens.  The 
closure  of  a  base  caimot  be  divorced 
from  other  national  defense  decisions 
made  by  Congress.  Citizens  deserve  a 
chance  to  be  heard  on  these  decisions. 
Like  any  other  situation,  there  should 
be  a  right  to  redress  a  wrong. 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base  and  the  citi- 
zens who  serve  it,  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian, are  as  much  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional security  as  anything  in  our  arse- 
nal. If  we  allow  a  false  decision  to 
pierce  part  of  that  armor,  we  have  in- 
jured ourselves.  They  deserve  a  right 
to  be  heard  and  challenge  errors  of 
judgment.  And  the  decisions  of  this 
Commission  must  also  be  subjected  to 
the  same  review.  That  too  Is  a  part  of 
our  national  defense. 

I  ask  you  to  overturn  Its  recommen- 
dations so  we  can  begin  work  on  the 
task  of  saving  money  and  Improving 
and  strengthening  our  national  de- 
fense. .  ,  ,j 
Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this 
time  just  to  remark  on  what  was 
brought  up  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Bruce]  and  also  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Evans].  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce] 
Indicated  that  mistakes  had  been 
made,  and  that  unfortunately  In  this 
process  there  Is  no  way  to  correct 
them.  Mr.  Evams  Indicated  that  this 
could  very  weU  be  a  taxing  event  In 
terms  of  our  deficit  to  tax  our  deficit 
even  further. 

I  would  suggest  to  both  gentlemen 
and  to  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  there  is  a  way  to  correct  these 


mistakes  and  there  is  a  way  to  avoid 
further  deficit  damage  because  of  this 
flawed  procedure,  and  that  procedure 
is  in  the  appropriations  process  in 
which  we  are  currently  engaged.  I 
would  recommend  to  all  Members  who 
share  our  concerns,  as  I  know  many  in 
this  Chamber  do.  that  we  let  our  feel- 
ings be  made  known  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
In  order  that  these  mistakes  can  be 
corrected  and  further  damage  to  the 
deficit  avoided. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    Arizona    [Mr. 

KOLBEl. 


D  1910 
Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
evening  and  next  week  we  are  going  to 
be  debating  and  voting  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  165.  a  resolution  which 
would  disapprove  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Base  Clos- 
ing and  Realignments.  There  are 
many  in  this  House  who  support  these 
recommendations.  Just  as  last  summer 
they  supported  the  legislation  which 
established  this  process,  the  bill  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 
But  there  are  some  of  us  who  support- 
ed that  legislation  last  year  who  now 
question  some  of  the  decisions  that 
were  made  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
before  our  opinions  are  dismissed  as 
individuals  with  self-Interests,  Mem- 
bers looking  after  bases  In  their  own 
particular  districts,  the  Members  of 
this  body  might  want  to  consider  the 
reasons  for  our  concerns.  Members 
who  have  bases  affected  have  taken  a 
very  close  look  at  the  Issues  Involved.  I 
hope  this  body  will  look  very  closely  at 
the  recommendations  and  the  process 
used  to  reach  those  recommendations. 

All  of  what  we  have  heard  here  this 
evening  shows  a  thread  that  runs 
through  It,  a  thread  of  a  flawed  proc- 

6SS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  honest  with 
my  colleagues.  I  started  looldng  at  the 
recommendations  as  a  whole  package 
because  I  looked  closely  at  the  ones 
which  affected  my  district.  The  Com- 
mission recommended  two  major  rea- 
lignments In  my  area,  one  at  Davls- 
Monthan  Air  Force  Base  In  Tucson 
and  one  at  Fort  Huachuca  In  Sierra 
Vista.  Both  of  them  are  going  to 
remove  a  large  number  of  civilians  and 
military  personnel.  One  is  Air  Force, 
and  the  other  is  Army. 

Therein  lies  part  of  the  difference. 
The  Davls-Monthan  realignment 
makes  strategic  sense.  It  seems  to  be 
cost  effective,  and  for  that  reason  I  do 
not  argue  with  it,  though  I  would  obvi- 
ously prefer  not  to  lose  people  and 
missions  from  that  base. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  In 
the  process  of  examining  the  other  re- 
alignment that  I  found  some  rather 
astonishing  things.  I  made  some  dis- 
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coveries  about  how  the  decisions  were 
made  and  how  some  of  these  savings 
were  derived,  discoveries  I  have  made, 
that  others  have  made,  that  have  been 
brought  out  In  the  hearing  process 
and  have  been  pointed  out  here  on  the 
floor  this  evening. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  in- 
volved in  a  thorough  review  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  but  unfortu- 
nately a  final  report  is  not  going  to  be 
available  until  the  end  of  this  year. 
That  is  long  after  we  are  required  to 
vote  on  a  motion  of  disapproval.  In 
March,  during  the  hearings  before  the 
committee,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  testified  on  what  they  had  dis- 
covered so  far.  The  points  they  made 
and  some  of  those  contained  in  the 
report  deserve  attention.  Let  me  men- 
tion Just  four  of  them: 

First  of  all,  84  percent  of  the  annual 
cost  savings  estimated  for  the  Air 
Force  would  come  from  personnel  re- 
ductions. 

Second,  the  entire  package  of  recom- 
mendations would  result  in  eliminat- 
ing 7.748  civilian  and  12,889  military 
positions,  but  only  Congress  can 
reduce  authorized  personnel  ceilings 
and  reduce  military  end  strength. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
whole  package  relies  on  savings  that 
wiU  only  be  achieved  if  Congress  takes 
steps  to  replace  force  strengths,  to 
reduce  the  numbers  of  personnel. 
These  decisions,  which  would  be  un- 
popular to  many  are  by  no  means  as- 
sured, even  if  the  base  closings  and 
realignments  proceed.  We  have  not  de- 
cided if  we  are  going  to  shift  those 
personnel  someplace  else,  or  if  those 
slots  are  needed  someplace  else. 

Third,  the  computer  model  software 
contains  errors  discovered  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  that  underesti- 
mate savings  for  closing  Air  Force  fa- 
cilities and  overestimate  savings  for 
closing  Army  facilities. 

Fourth,  the  Commission  did  not  con- 
sider Federal  Government  costs  such 
as  community  adjustment  assistance, 
unemployment  compensation,  mort- 
gage assistance  and,  of  course,  envi- 
ronmental issues. 

In  the  case  of  my  particular  base. 
Fort  Huachuca.  the  headquarters  of 
the  Army's  Information  Systems  Com- 
mand, the  command  believes  the  Com- 
mission underestimated  the  relocation 
costs  by  81  percent.  The  command 
goes  even  further.  They  have  estimat- 
ed that  rather  than  an  $18  million 
annual  savings  that  there  is  actually  a 
$31  million  recurring  annual  cost  in 
TP^tk-ing  this  move. 

I  realize  the  Commission  had  very 
little  time  to  process  huge  amounts  of 
information.  As  a  result,  part  of  what 
they  did  seems  to  have  been  done 
without  using  the  information  in  the 
best  possible  way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  about 
what  these  underestimates  of  cost  in 
the  case  of  one  Army  command  might 


say  about  other  recommendations  of 
the  Commission.  The  only  reason  I 
discovered  these  inconsistencies  is  be- 
cause I  had  bases  that  were  adversely 
affected  by  the  recommendations. 
Frankly,  Lf  that  has  not  been  the  case. 
I  doubt  I  would  have  looked  into  it  as 
deeply  as  I  have.  The  initial  informa- 
tion suggested  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  Commission's  methodology  and  its 
results.  Mr.  Chairman,  until  the  OAO 
has  a  chance  to  complete  its  full  study 
of  the  recommendations,  this  body 
should  seriously  consider  delaying  a 
decision  on  a  course  that  makes  nei- 
ther good  budget  sense  nor  is  wise 
budget  strategy. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  like  to 
pick  up  on  the  point  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]  made, 
that  this  vote  that  is  pending  for  next 
week  should  be  put  off  until  after  the 
GAO  completes  this  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  us,  including 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
KoLBE],  have  been  saying  that  for  a 
long  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
a  bill  which  we  have  introduced,  which 
is  H.R.  1108.  which  changes  this  proce- 
dure to  permit  more  time  for  the 
GAO.  which  appears  to  be  finding  mis- 
takes. I  would  like  to  say  dally;  that 
this  is  an  exaggeration,  but  which  is 
finding  serious  mistakes  such  as  the 
one  we  referred  to  earlier  regarding 
Fort  Dlx  and  some  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]  has  re- 
ferred to. 

Feeling  very  simple  is  that  we  ought 
to  do  whatever  we  need  to  do  to  get 
the  most  information  given  the  cir- 
cimistances.  given  the  fact  that  GAO 
is  not  yet  ready  to  make  its  report,  and 
given  the  fact  that  it  has  found  serious 
errors  and  given  the  fact  that  it  says  it 
has  not  got  enough  information  yet  to 
make  its  report.  We  ought  to  wait.  We 
ought  to  pass  whatever  bill  we  have  to 
pass.  We  ought  to  do  whatever  we  can 
do  to  give  ourselves  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  of  getting  as  much  information 
as  we  can,  and  the  GAO  is  a  source  of 
that  information. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  165.  the  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  rejecting  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure.  The 
position  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today  is  both  awkward  and  unbecom- 
ing. We  are  once  again  voting  on  the 
recommendations  of  a  Commission 
chartered  to  do  what  we  are  supposed 
to  do  ourselves.  I  supported  the  legis- 
lation establishing  the  Commission  so 
I  am  not  in  the  best  position  to  criti- 
cize the  process  now.  However,  in  light 
of  the  flaws  in  the  Commission's  work. 


I  must  say  that  I  am  not  pleased  with 
the  constraints  we  now  face.  As  I  will 
explain  in  greater  detail  in  a  moment, 
we  are  being  asked  to  accept  an  imper- 
fect package— to  take  the  good  with 
the  bad.  In  an  institution  where  com- 
promise reigns,  this  is  far  from  luiusu- 
al.  or  even  undesirable,  for  that 
matter.  The  problem  is  that  the  im- 
perfections the  majority  of  this  House 
is  likely  to  support  are  not  of  its  own 
making.  They  are  also  clearly  unneces- 
sary, since  a  better  base  closure  list 
could,  and  should,  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

My  interest  in  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations stem,  quite  obviously, 
from  the  fact  that  my  district  will  be 
adversely  affected.  The  Commission 
has  recommended  the  closure  of 
Norton  Air  Force  Base  in  my  district, 
as  well  as  nearby  George  Air  Force 
Base.  The  loss  of  these  two  bases 
would  severely  affect  the  region's 
economy,  despite  the  Commission's  as- 
sertion that  the  impact  would  be  mini- 
mal. For  those  who  are  wondering, 
yes,  my  opposition  to  the  Conunis- 
slon's  recommendations  does  stem,  in 
part,  from  the  effect  they  would  have 
on  my  district.  I  will  neither  deny  this 
fact,  nor  will  I  apologize  for  it.  The 
Founding  Fathers  did.  after  all.  define 
my  role  so  that  I  am  answerable  to  a 
geographically  and  numerically  limit- 
ed constituency.  I  caimot.  in  good  con- 
science, ignore  my  constituent's  inter- 
ests nor  their  opinions.  For  those  who 
feel  I  should.  I  would  suggest  you  take 
issue  with  the  Constitution,  and  not 
with  me. 

However,  it  is  precisely  because  of 
my  so-called  parochial  interests  that  I 
have  come  to  such  a  firm  understand- 
ing of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. In  fact,  probably  no  other  single 
issue  in  recent  memory  has  so  engaged 
my  attention  and  that  of  my  staff.  For 
this  reason  I  am  probably  better  quali- 
fied than  most  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  Commission's  report.  I  sincerely 
doubt,  for  example,  that  the  Members 
unaffected  by  the  base  closures  have 
Invested  much  time  and  energy  review- 
ing the  Conunission's  work.  Ironically. 
Members  who  are  supposedly  most 
biased  on  this  issue  are,  most  likely, 
the  best  informed.  Thus,  for  those 
who  would  criticize  me  for  opposing 
the  base  closures,  I  ask:  Have  you  read 
the  report?  Have  you  read  the  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  data  and  transcripts 
which  reveal  how  the  Commission  ar- 
rived at  its  recommendations?  Have 
you  reviewed  the  costs  of  implement- 
ing the  base  closures?  And  have  you 
studied  the  reports  from  the  General 
Accoimting  Office,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction?  If  you  have  not,  then 
your  support  for  the  Commission's 
work  is  no  less  reflexive  than  my  oppo- 
sition. 
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I  have  naturally  been  most  con- 
cerned with  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation that  Norton  Air  Force  Base 
close.  Although  George  Air  Force  Base 
affects  on  my  district,  I  will  defer  to 
my  colleague.  Jerry  Lewis,  to  exam- 
ine the  rationale  given  for  its  closxire. 
The  flaws  associated  with  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  that 
Norton  close  serve  well  as  a  metaphor 
for  problems  which  undermine  the 
Commission's  work  overall.  The  Com- 
mission faUed  in  three  ways:  It  too 
often  relied  on  inaccurate  or  inappro- 
priate Information;  several  of  its  rec- 
ommendations would  undermine  the 
military  value  of  our  base  structure; 
and  finally,  the  costs  associated  with 
its  recommendations  would  be  so  ex- 
cessive that  the  savings  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  would  be  next  to  noth- 
ing. 

The  Commission  recommended  clos- 
ing Norton  partly  because  of  air  traffic 
congestion  in  the  area.  Both  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  sind  the 
base  have  contradicted  this  reasoning. 
In  fact,  prior  to  the  release  of  the 
Commission's   report,   the   Air  Force 
and  the  FAA  had  granted  approval  for 
a  joint  use  proposal  which  would  have 
Increased  air  traffic  at  Norton.  More- 
over, the  Commission's  own  documen- 
tation  states   that   another   MUitary 
Airlift  Command  unit  is  expected  to 
assimie  control  of  the  routes  formerly 
occupied    by    Norton's    units.    As    a 
result,   the  Commission  admits  that 
"airspace    is    therefore    expected    to 
remain  unchanged."  The  Commission 
also  targeted  Norton  for  closure  due  to 
an  alleged  lack  of  ammimition  storage 
facilities.  Again,  its  own  data  shows 
this  deficiency  not  to  exceed  4  percent 
In  any  category— hardly  a  deficiency 
warranting  the  closure  of  an  entire 

base.  .     , 

Ironically,  the  Commissions  recom- 
mendation that  Norton's  units  be 
transferred  15  mUes  south  to  March 
Air  Force  Base  would  actually  worsen 
air  traffic  congestion  in  the  region.  A 
report  from  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion found  that  the  air  space  sur- 
rounding March  is  already  severely 
overcrowded  and  will  be  saturated  If 
Norton's  aircraft  are  moved  to  the 
base.  The  report  also  found  that 
March's  one  nmway  is  already  used  to 
cai>aclty  even  without  the  added 
burden  of  Norton's  aircraft.  Thus, 
Norton's  closure  would  not  only  dan- 
gerously Increase  air  traffic  conges- 
tion it  would  reduce  the  military 
value  of  March  Air  Force  Base  by 
overburdening  its  limited  facilities. 

My  biggest  concern  with  the  recom- 
mendation to  close  Norton,  however, 
relates  to  the  cost  of  doing  so.  Air 
Force  estimates  released  in  January 
predicted  that  over  $316  million  in 
military  construction  would  be  needed 
to  accommodate  Norton's  units  at 
other  bases.  By  March  1,  the  total  had 


grown  to  $384  million.  Finally,  the 
Senate  report  I  just  mentioned  found 
that  the  most  current  estimates  being 
used  at  March  Air  Force  Base  predict 
that  the  total  construction  costs  re- 
sulting from  Norton's  closure  could 
exceed  $570  million.  When  you  add 
other  costs,  such  as  economic  assist- 
ance and  environmental  cleanup,  the 
price  tag  for  Norton's  closure  could  be 
nearly  twice  the  $322  million  which 
the    Commission    predicts    would    be 
saved  over  20  years  from  closing  the 
base.   Rather  than  spending  over  a 
half  billion  dollars  to  close  Norton  and 
build  brand   new   facilities    15   miles 
away,    the    Senate    report    estimated 
that  the  base  could  be  modernized  and 
kept  open  for  as  little  as  $200  million. 
The  thought  of  spending  a  half  billion 
dollars  to  move  a  base  literally  down 
the  street  would  be  downright  comical 
If  this  were  not  such  a  serious  issue. 

The  flawed  rationale  for  Norton's 
closure  and  the  costs  it  would  entail 
are  not  Isolated  problems  with  Com- 
mission's work.  The  costs  are  equally 
excessive,  and  the  rationale  just  as 
flawed,  for  several  other  bases  recom- 
mended for  closure.  For  example,  my 
colleagues  Barbara  Boxer  and  Nancy 
Pelosi  have  documented  that  closing 
the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco  would 
actually  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
$26  million  more  a  year  than  keeping 
the  base  open.  Once  again,  the  Com- 
missioned acted  on  flawed  informa- 
tion: it  conveniently  forgot  about  legis- 
lation requiring  that  the  Presidio 
revert  to  the  Interior  Department  as  a 
national  park  rather  than  being  sold. 

Only  yesterday  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  revealed  that  the 
Commission  made  an  enormous  error 
in  its  utUity  rating  for  Fort  Dix.  GAO 
foimd  that  the  Commission's  very  own 
methodology  ranks  Fort  Dix  highest 
in  its  category.  Relying  on  flawed  in- 
formation, however,  the  Commission 
recommended  Port  Dix  for  closure. 
There  are  numerous  other  examples  in 
this  regard  which  my  colleagues  will 
discuss  in  detaU.  At  least  one  Commis- 
sioner recognized  the  dubious  nature 
of  much  of  their  analysis,  stating 
during  a  meeting  that  "I  think  we 
have  put  out  way  too  much  informa- 
tion that  is  going  to  come  back  and 
haunt  us". 

While  the  Commission  has  clearly 
erred  in  several  of  the  specific  base 
closures  it  recommended,  its  most  seri- 
ous flaw  is  the  net  cost  of  its  recom- 
mendations. The  Department  of  De- 
fense already  predicts  that  the  overall 
military  construction  costs  associated 
with  the  base  closures  will  exceed  $1.8 
billion.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion found,  however,  that  the  Commis- 
sion's cost-estimating  model  "may  be 
severely  flawed."  The  Senate  report 
concludes  that  the  construction  costs 
of  the  base  closures  could  reach  $2.7 
billion.  If  we  add  the  $1  billion  the 


Pentagon  estimates  It  would  cost  to 
implement  the  closures,  plus  another 
$200  or  $300  million  for  other  costs, 
then  you  have  to  wonder  If  we  are 
going  to  save  any  money  at  all.  The 
Commission's  claim  that  we  would 
save  $5.6  billion  over  20  years  sounds 
great  until  you  realize  that  we  will 
have  to  spend  over  $4  billion  to 
achieve  these  savings. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  The 
high  cost  of  the  base  closures  would  be 
further  compounded  by  the  Commis- 
sion's overestimation  of  the  revenues 
that  would  accrue  from  the  sale  of 
base     property.     The     Commission's 
report  states  that  land  values  were  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  fair  market 
value.  Transcripts  of  the  Commission's 
meetings  show  once  again  the  "know- 
nothing"  attitude  of  the  Commission. 
In  Its  own  words,  the  Commission  "de- 
termined to  take  the  full  market  value 
for  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
property,   regardless   of   whether  we 
know  It's  going  to  revert  to  a  park,  et- 
cetera." The  inaccuracy  of  the  proper- 
ty value  estimates  is  best  reflected  in 
the  statement  of  one  Commissioner 
that  "we  invented  the  property  value." 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
Armed   Services   would   receive   any- 
where near  fair  market  value  from  the 
sale  of  base  properties.  The  Federal 
Property  Act  allows  communities  to 
obtain  surplus  Federal  property  free 
or  at  less  than  fair  market  value  if 
they  plan  to  use  the  land  for  a  public 
purpose,  such  as  municipal  airport  or 
a  park.  Most  communities  will  do  pre- 
cisely  this.   In   fact,   my  commimity 
plans  to  demand  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  base  be  returned  for  free  be- 
cause it  was  donated  to  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  1940's  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  will  give  this  proposal  my 
full  support.  The  Commission  knew  it 
was    overestimating    property    values 
and  did  so  anyway.  The  Commission 
was  Informed  by  the  General  Services 
Administration   that   "in   the    5-year 
time  frame  the  likelihood  of  realizing 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  land  is 
not  good."  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  review  of  base  closings  during 
the  1970's  supports  this  view,  conclud- 
ing that  "revenues  from  the  sales  of 
property  at  the  closed  bases  were  only 
a  frswjtion  of  the  total  value  of  the 
bases." 

One  last  point  should  be  made  about 
the  savings  which  the  Commission 
predicts  would  result  from  the  base 
closures.  To  the  extent  that  there 
would  be  any  savings  whatsoever  from 
the  closures,  they  would  come  primari- 
ly from  reductions  In  military  person- 
nel. GAO  has  found  that  nearly  half 
of  the  projected  savings  depend  on 
eliminating  nearly  13.000  military  per- 
sonnel. This  finding  is  supported  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
which  foimd  that  "most  savings  from 
base  closings  and  realignments  stem 
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from  reduced  personnel  costs."  Thus, 
the  Commission  achieved  the  majority 
of  Its  savings  by  doing  precisely  what 
It  was  not  chartered  to  do:  reduce  the 
size  of  our  Armed  Forces.  It  should  be 
a  concern  of  everyone  In  this  body 
that  the  Base  Closing  Commission 
went  beyond  Its  authority  in  recom- 
mending a  reduction  in  n.S.  military 
personnel.  If  you  are  unwilling  to  sup- 
port these  reductions,  then  you  should 
not  bother  supporting  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations. 

The  truth  is:  these  base  closures 
would  simply  cost  too  much.  Unless  we 
are  prepared  to  seriously  reduce  our 
force  structure,  there  is  Little  to  be 
gained  by  shuffling  units  around  from 
one  base  to  another.  Tet  this  is  exact- 
ly what  many  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations amount  to.  At  least  one 
Commissioner  acknowledged  this,  ad- 
nilttlng  during  a  meeting  that  "what 
we  found  is  for  the  most  part  bases  are 
heavily  utilized."  Moreover,  we  should 
question  whether  the  Pentagon  can 
really  afford  the  costs  of  these  base 
closures.  With  the  Defense  budget 
likely  to  remain  flat,  or  even  decline,  it 
leems  safe  to  assume  that  other  De- 
fense programs  will  have  to  be  cut  to 
fund  the  closures.  I'm  not  suire  how 
the  other  Members  of  this  body  feel, 
but  this  was  certainly  not  my  inten- 
ti<Hi  In  supporting  this  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commission's 
report  is  fatally  flawed.  It  would  not 
restilt  in  significant  savings  for  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  it  would  not 
Improve  our  defense  posture.  For 
better  or  worse,  I  can  safely  say  that 
the  parochial  concerns  which  initially 
motivated  my  interest  in  the  Commis- 
■lon's  woriL  are  wholly  consistent  with 
our  broader  national  Interests.  I  am 
confident  that  others  would  reach  this 
conclusion  if  they  only  took  the  time 
to  seriously  examine  the  Commission's 
work.  Several  Members  unaffected  by 
the  Commission's  recommendations 
have,  in  fact,  c<Hne  to  this  view.  The 
Senate  report  to  which  I  have  referred 
concludes  quite  bluntly  that  "the  tax- 
payers may  fail  to  realize  the  savings 
assumed  by  the  Base  Closure  Commis- 
sion's report."  Even  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  has  stated 
that  "we  don't  believe  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  amount  of  savings  from 
these  closures."  Parochial  interests  did 
not  lead  to  these  conclusions. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
support  the  closure  of  unneeded  and 
obsolete  military  bases.  I  supported 
the  original  base  closing  legislation  for 
precisely  this  reason,  and  I  recognize 
that  the  Commission's  report  does  in- 
clude some  bases  which  should  be 
dosed.  Overall,  however,  the  flaws  in 
the  Commission's  recommendations 
outweigh  its  merits.  By  saying  this  I 
do  not  mean  to  question  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  the  Commission  mem- 
bers or  their  staff.  They  clearly  had  a 


difficult  Job  to  do,  and  not  enough 
time  in  which  to  do  it. 

I  do  mean,  however,  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  accepting  the  Commission's 
recommendations.  It  is  simply  not  a 
good  report.  What  happened,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  $2  to  $5  billion  annual 
savings  which  the  Orace  Commission 
estimated  would  result  from  the  clo- 
sure of  unneeded  military  bases?  Not 
only  will  we  fall  to  realize  these  sav- 
ings, we  probably  won't  end  up  with 
any  savings  whatsoever.  I  am  disap- 
pointed with  the  results  of  the  Com- 
mission's work  because  I  feel  Congress 
expected  and  deserved  so  much  more. 
If  you  do  not  believe  me,  then  you 
should  consider  the  opinion  of  one 
Commission  member  who  said:  "we 
have  done  a  lousy  Job."  We  do  not 
have  to  accept  a  "lousy  Job,"  and 
indeed  we  should  not.  Congress  should 
accept  nothing  less  than  a  base  closure 
report  which  tnily  saves  money  and 
Improves  oiu-  defense  posture.  I  urge 
that  this  report  be  rejected,  that  we 
send  the  report  back  to  where  it  came 
from  and  insist  on  a  better  document. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Just  because  an  outside  commission 
has  given  us  its  recommendations, 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  treat 
such  recommendations  as  the  defini- 
tive word  on  an  issue.  Congress  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  blindly  accepting  out- 
side recommendations.  We  need  only 
recall  our  recent  rejection  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  of 
Federal  pay  levels  to  understand  this 
point  Unfortunately,  the  Base  Clo- 
sure Commission's  work  has  not  been 
afforded  the  same  scrutiny  shown  to 
the  work  of  other  commissions.  It  is 
my  view,  quite  frankly,  that  the  only 
purpose  that  would  be  served  by  ap- 
proving the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations would  be  to  show  our  ability 
and  willingness  to  close  military  bases. 
This  would  be  a  failure,  my  friends, 
and  a  failure  I  will  not  be  a  party  to. 
The  American  people  expect  more  out 
of  their  Government.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  and  reject  the  base  closure 
recommendations. 

D  1920 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  BoxxrI. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  It  is  a  very  important  issue 
to  me.  I  do  intend  to  vote  against  this 
base  closure  report,  and  not  because 
there  are  three  bases  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  that  are  on  the  list.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  have  any 
problem  with  two  out  of  the  three,  but 
the  one  that  I  have  a  problem  with, 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  is  such 
a  disastrous  proposition  that  will  actu- 
ally cost  so  much  money  to  close  that 
It  would  pay  to  keep  it  open. 


The  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Ms.  Pelosi]  and  I  have  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  this  issue.  She  and  I  share  the 
representation  of  San  Francisco.  The 
base  is  actually  in  my  congressional 
district,  but  many  of  the  people,  I 
would  say  most  of  the  people  associat- 
ed with  it  live  in  hers;  so  we  are  going 
to  share  this  presentation  this 
evening. 

I  am  going  to  concentrate  on  the 
one-time  costs  associated  with  this  clo- 
sure 8uid  she  will  concentrate  on  the 
annual  costs  of  closure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  point  of 
the  Base  Closure  Commission  was  to 
save  the  taxpayers  money,  but  as  we 
look  at  the  Presidio,  it  has  a  very 
unique  situation.  Unlike  any  other 
base  on  the  closure  list,  it  will  auto- 
matically revert  to  another  Federal 
agency  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance, to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
will  become  the  biggest  park  in  this 
coimtry.  bigger  than  Yellowstone. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
watching  this  from  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  they  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  enormous  sums 
of  money  to  keep  up  this  park,  money 
that  we  really  do  not  have. 

The  Presidio.  Mr.  Chairman,  must 
become  a  park  if  it  is  closed  by  law.  by 
Federal  law.  and  it  must  become  a 
park  because  it  is  in  fact  an  historic 
and  environmental  Jewel.  To  do  other- 
wise with  it  would  Just  not  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  people  of  this  country  and 
the  people  of  my  district. 

So  frankly.  I  think  that  our  experi- 
ence with  the  Presidio  is  so  alarming 
as  we  delve  into  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations that  we  realize,  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
PxLosi]  and  I,  that  the  Commission 
simply  did  not  know  what  it  was  talk- 
ing about. 

We  already  see  that  the  dollars  that 
are  supposed  to  be  saved  by  these  clo- 
sures is  shrinking  by  the  hour  and  by 
the  day. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, environmental  cleanup  costs  are 
not  even  figured  Into  any  of  these  clo- 
sures, and  I  will  discuss  that  more  In  a 
moment.  When  you  add  on  environ- 
mental cleanup  costs  to  all  these  bases 
that  have  to  be  closed  and  cleaned  up. 
I  submit  to  you  that  there  will  be  no 
savings  at  all  from  this  Base  Closure 
Act.  What  we  will  have  is  disruption. 
We  will  have  unemployment  in  certain 
areas.  We  will  not  have  the  funds  to 
do  economic  readjustment. 

We  do  not  really  have  many  mis- 
sions, if  any,  being  phased  out.  Again, 
there  is  no  money  for  environmental 
restoration. 

The  bottom  line,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
that  a  few  politicians  can  get  up  and 
say  they  did  something  good  because 
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It  looks  good,  but  the  benefits  simply 
are  not  there. 

I  would  hope  when  we  have  this  vote 
that  Members  will  realize  it  Is  easy  to 
cast  a  vote  and  to  paint  it  any  way  you 
want,  but  you  had  better  know.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  you  are  not  really 
reaping  any  benefits  for  the  Federal 
taxpayers. 

I  am  going  to  touch  briefly  on  these 
one-time  costs.  What  are  they  doing 
with  the  Army's  mission  at  the  Presid- 
io? Are  they  phasing  it  out? 

a  1930 

No;  they  are  moving  it  into  the  dis- 
trict of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do [Mrs.  ScHROKDER]  In  Colorado. 
What  will  they  have  to  do  there  at 
Port  Carson?  They  are  going  to  have 
to  spend  almost  $300  million  to  pre- 
pare for  the  arrival  of  the  6th  Army, 
and  to  us  it  is  incredible  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint. 

I  am  on  leave  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services;  I  miss  very  much,  I 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schrokdbr].  serv- 
ing with  her  right  now.  I  will  be  back 
in  another  year  or  so. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  they  are 
moving  the  6th  Army  to  Colorado 
when  only  12  percent  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve is  located  in  Colorado  and  over 
40  percent  is  located  in  California.  We 
do  not  even  see  any  military  reason  to 

do  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  leaving 
behind  an  incredible  array  of  benefits 
for  the  military  people,  and  I  know  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byrow],  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHBOEDSR],  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DkllumsI,  and  others  have 
always  been  interested,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Martin],  in  qual- 
Ity-of-llfe  issues.  They  are  leaving 
behind  a  brandnew  commissary.  It  is 
not  even  finished  yet.  It  is  almost  fin- 
ished. They  are  leaving  behind  a  mag- 
nificent day-care  center.  They  are 
leaving  behind  a  beautiful  bowling 
center.  They  are  abandoning  housing 
that  makes  this  base  a  joy  for  the 
people  who  serve  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  hardly  even 
put  a  cost  on  those  facilities,  and  they 
have  to  rebuild  them  in  Colorado  at  a 
great  cost.  They  are  not  phasing  any- 
thing out.  We  have  a  very  important 
medical  facility  at  the  Presidio.  The 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
PsLOsil  is  going  to  go  Into  that  In 
great  detaU. 

I  will  only  say  that  from  an  econom- 
ic standpoint  those  200  Bay  Area  fami- 
lies will  need  to  be  served  elsewhere. 
Either  there  will  have  to  be  a  new  hos- 
pital at  enormous  cost  or  CHAMPUS 
will  take  over  at  enormous  cost,  and 

Medicare  will  have  to  take  over  at 

enormous  cost. 


Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
imderstand  from  the  gentlewoman, 
from  what  she  is  saying  and  from  per- 
haps what  I  may  have  heard  previous- 
ly that  when  the  Commission  Issued 
this  report  they  did  not  realize  that 
perhaps  the  Presidio  could  not  be  sold 
and  they  thought  It  could  be  sold  and 
that  the  profit  from  selling  it  would  be 
considered  a  savings  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  in  this  report? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  When  we  got  the 
Commission  report  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  It  was  not  easy,  and  we  looked 
to  see  If  they  knew.  There  was  hardly 
any  mention  of  It  at  all.  They  were 
really  sUent  on  it.  We  believe  they 
knew,  because  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Pklosi]  and  I  had  In- 
formed them.  We  had  written  to  them, 
and  we  had  told  them.  In  fact.  It  would 
go  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
but  yet  they  acted. 

There  were  36  acres  that  could  be 
sold  out  of  1,400  acres,  and  I  guess 
they  think  that  that  is  going  to  bring 
in  enormous  sums  of  money,  but  I 
have  news  for  them:  There  are  so 
many  public  agencies  that  would  love 
to  get  that  36  acres  for  $1,  they  are 
not  going  to  get  any  funds  at  all, 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  was 
my  impression  that  when  the  report 
was  issued  that  there  was  a  belief,  and 
I  could  be  wrong  on  this,  but  there  was 
a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners or  of  the  Commission  generally 
that  savings  were  going  to  be  reaped 
and  that  those  savings  were  considered 
as  part  of  the  total  savings  assumed  by 
the  Commission. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Again,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  were  Informed 
prior  to  the  list  being  prepared  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
automatically  get  operations  and 
maintenance.  We  assumed  the  Com- 
missioners saw  that,  although  I  would 
say  for  the  record  not  one  Commis- 
sioner, not  one  staff  from  the  Commis- 
sion ever  set  foot  on  the  Presidio, 
never  spoke  to  one  military  person  on 
the  Presidio.  I  would  have  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi]  and  I  in- 
formed them  before  the  decision.  We 
would  have  to  assiune  they  understood 
it,  and  we  were  shocked  when  the  Pre- 
sidio was  on  the  list  to  tell  the  truth, 
because  of  that  reason. 

As  we  figure  out  the  CHAMPUS 
costs  and  we  figure  out  the  Medicare 
costs,  as  I  say.  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Pelosi]  will  go  Into 
this  again,  this  Is  the  money-loser  for 
the  taxpayers  without  question. 


The  Army  mission  is  not  being  trans- 
ferred. Closing  down  the  hospital  is  a 
money-loser.  Turning  this  over  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  going  to 
create  a  new  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  environmental  cleanup,  and  I 
would  like  to  spend  a  minute  on  this 
one,  is  unbelievable.  The  Army  esti- 
mates It  is  going  to  cost  $82  million  to 
clean  up  the  Presidio.  There  Is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  that  cleanup, 
and  they  tell  us  we  will  have  to  get  in 
line  for  BARA  fimds. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  this  is  the 
main  reason  I  voted  against  the  bill 
originally;  I  am  stuck  with  eui  Air 
Force  base,  Hamilton  Air  Force  Base, 
for  10  years,  because  the  Army  did  not 
have  any  money  to  clean  it  up.  Finally 
I  was  able  to  get  appropriated  funds  to 
clean  it  up,  and  we  know  that  when  we 
change  a  use,  we  trigger  this  cleanup. 
There  Is  no  money  in  here  for  that.  It 
is  going  to  mean  going  back  again  to 
appropriations  to  get  those  funds. 

Again,  it  looks  great  to  vote  against 
this;  it  looks  swell;  it  sells  back  home. 
But  when  we  dig  into  it,  we  find  out 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  saving, 
and  If  the  Presidio  is  any  example,  and 
I  think  some  of  my  colleagues  find 
similar  examples  in  certain  aspects, 
there  will  be  no  saving. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  that  the 
total  one-time  cost  of  closing  the  Pre- 
sidio comes  to  $391  million.  I  say  to 
the  Members  that  there  is  $500  million 
available.  The  Presidio  is  going  to  take 
$391  million  to  close  down,  and  I  can 
only  hope,  because  I  know  the  wheels 
are  greased  here,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  win  this  vote  next  week  unless 
people  really  dig  into  this  and  have  a 
change  of  heart. 

The  approprlators  are  going  to  hear 
about  this,  because  they  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  have  to  dig  Into  this 
amount  of  money,  over  $300  million, 
to  close  this  facility,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  no 
economic  sense  at  all  to  the  taxpayers. 
At  this  point  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude by  urging  the  Members  to  take 
another  look  at  this  situation.  Let  us 
Just  not  cast  a  vote  to  look  good  at 
home  when  we  know  the  substance  is 
not  there.  A  few  politicians  can  say 
they  did  something,  but  really  we  are 
not  doing  anything  in  the  case  of  the 
Presidio. 

We  are  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers 
more  money  than  we  save. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  resolution  to  disapprove  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure.  I 
oppose  the  Commission  report  today 
as  I  opposed  the  bill  when  it  was  de- 
bated last  year. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  participat- 
ed In  the  debate  on  government  oper- 
ations requiring  the  Commission  to 
conduct  environmental  Impact  studies 
before  making  final  recommendations. 

My  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  VUn.  Boxkr]  mentioned  at 
some  length  the  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental impact  of  the  base  closure 
of  the  Presidio  at  San  Francisco.  She 
has  mentioned  that  between  the  two 
of  us  we  have  three  base  closures  in 
our  districts,  between  us,  and  two  of 
them  have  astronomical  environmen- 
tal cleanup  costs.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  faced  with  the  same  situation  with 
the  Presidio. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Ifrs.  BoxKR]  mentioned,  the  cost  of 
the  Presidio,  the  one-time  base-closure 
costs  are  well,  well,  well  over  $300  mil- 
lion. In  my  discussion  this  evening,  I 
will  be  tJilking  about  the  annual  cost. 
The  proposal  is  that  it  is  supposed  to 
maintain  that  the  cost  of  closure  will 
be  recouped  in  a  few  years,  and  I 
malntJiln  that  not  only  will  the  cost 
not  be  recouped  In  a  few  years  but,  in 
fact,  will  be  an  additional  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  and  will  only  continue  and 
continue  to  increase  in  those  taxes. 

When  we  first  heard  the  Presidio 
was  on  the  list,  I  must  admit,  and  as  a 
person  in  government.  I  do  not  like  to 
admit  to  siuprises.  but  I  was  stirprised. 
I  was  surprised,  because  as  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer] 
mentioned,  not  one  time  did  the  Base 
Closure  Commission  ever  send  a 
Member  of  the  Commission  or  even  a 
staff  person,  who  would  know  prob- 
ably more  about  the  issue,  to  the  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Francisco  to  look  at  it.  to 
walk  the  ground,  as  the  term  is. 

When  we  found  out  it  was  on  the 
list,  it  was  with  very  good  intentions 
that  we  looked  Into  what  would  be  the 
mitigation  for  our  area.  If  this  base 
was.  indeed,  going  to  be  closed,  what 
would  be  its  Impact?  Would  there  be 
environmental  cleanup?  How  would 
the  Federal  Government  replace  the 
health  care  that  is  there  for  military 
and  retired  military  members  and 
their  families,  the  retirees  and  their 
families?  How  would  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment propose  to  pay  for  the  ongo- 
ing cost  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  maintenance  of  the  Pre- 
sidio as  a  national  park  when  it 
became  part  of  its  National  Park  Serv- 
ice? 

As  we  were  putting  these  figures  to- 
gether with  all  good  intentions  of 
making  an  orderly  transition,  it  was 
then  that  we  realized  that,  indeed,  it 
was  not  going  to  save  the  taxpayers 
any  money  at  all.  but  in  fact  be  a  cost 
of  around  between  $25  and  $26  million 
a  year.  We  have  subjected  our  figures 
to  scrutiny  constantly,  and  they  still 
bear  up.  a  low  of  $25  million,  a  high  of 
$26  million  per  year. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  break 
that  down  for  the  Members.  As  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
BoxxR]  said,  we  have  nearly  $400  mU- 
llon  to  recoup.  We  are  never  going  to, 
if  we  go  into  infinity  at  a  cost  of  $26 
million  a  year,  erase  the  cost  of  clo- 
sure. 

Letterman  Hospital:  I  am  going  to  go 
over  the  figures  now,  and  I  am  going 
to  go  over  them  at  the  end.  and  I  want 
to  elaborate  on  Letterman  Hospital, 
and  I  want  to  go  through  the  hospital; 
as  to  Letterman  Hospital,  it  will  cost 
approximately  $35  million  per  year 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  Letterman 
Hospital's  operations  now  to  replace 
the  health  care  for  retired  military 
personnel  and  their  families. 

O  1940 

This  cost  will  be  entailed  through 
the  use  of  CHAMPUS  grants  for  the 
personnel  to  use  private  and  other 
hospitals  in  the  area,  and  Medicare, 
because  many  of  the  people  who  are 
serviced  at  Letterman  Hospital  are 
over  65  years  old,  and  they  go  on  Med- 
icare. None  of  these  costs  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  Federal  responsibility. 

The  Golden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  by  an  estimate  that  is  very 
defensible,  and  it  could  be  higher  but 
we  will  take  the  lowest  figure,  would 
cost  $16.5  million  a  year  to  maintain. 
Where  is  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, where  is  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice going  to  get  $16.5  million  a  year  to 
maintain  the  Presidio  groimds? 

Unit  operations,  transferred  mis- 
sions, will  cost  an  additional  $4.7  mil- 
lion for  a  total  of  $56.2  million  per 
year.  The  anticipated  savings  of  clos- 
ing the  Presidio  at  San  Francisco,  the 
total  base  operation  savings  is  approxi- 
mately $30  million.  If  we  subtract  the 
$30  million  in  savings  from  the  $56.2 
million  in  costs,  it  comes  to  $26.2  mil- 
lion per  year  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
the  Federal  Government.  We  cannot 
run  away  from  our  responsibilities.  We 
have  responsibilities  to  the  military 
personnel  to  meet  their  health  needs. 
We  have  responsibilities  because 
Public  Law  92-589  provides  that  all 
lands  no  longer  necessary  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Defense  Department  are  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  entire  Presidio  is  a 
national  historic  landmark.  It  contains 
over  800  structures,  almost  half  of 
which  are  listed  on  the  National  Reg- 
ister of  Historic  Places. 

A  March  1988  GAG  report  found  a 
backlog  of  $1.9  billion  in  deferred 
maintenance  projects  in  the  national 
park  system.  The  GGNRA,  as  we  call 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area,  of  which  the  Presidio  will 
become  a  part,  was  one  of  the  20  parks 
most  affected  by  deferral  of  mainte- 
nance. This  backlog  has  resulted  in 
the  deterioration  of  assets  such  as 
roads,  buildings,  trails,  and  cultural 
and  historic  resources.  Where  then  are 
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they  going  to  get  additional  funds  to 
maintain  over  1,400  additional  acres? 
The  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  would  become  the  most  expen- 
sive park  in  the  national  system,  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  BoxxR]  mentioned,  out- 
distancing the  crown  of  our  national 
parks,  Yellowstone. 

The  GGNRA,  like  many  of  the  na- 
tional parks,  has  suffered  from  severe 
underfundlng.  Estimates  by  GGNRA 
officials  state  that  it  would  cost  almost 
$17  million,  so  we  took  a  figure  of 
$16.5  million  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  1,400  acres  of  the  Presidio.  This 
figure  assumes,  and  I  always  say 
assume  nothing,  and  in  this  case  it 
may  be  sadly  apt,  assumes  that  all  en- 
vironmental cleanup  and  seismic  re- 
pairs would  be  completed.  As  my  col- 
leagues can  see,  there  do  not  seem  to 
be  any  fig^lres  in  the  Commission 
report  for  doing  this  in  San  Francisco. 

It  is  also  based  on  the  assumption 
that  all  of  the  buildings  would  remain 
occupied.  The  GAG  also  points  out 
that  this  figure  was  not  considered  by 
the  Conunlssion.  I  repeat,  the  GAO 
points  out  that  this  figure  was  not 
considered  by  the  Commission. 

In  answer  to  my  colleague  who  in- 
quired whether  the  Commission  was 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Presidio 
would  revert  to  another  Government 
agency,  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, the  National  Park  Service,  I  would 
say  I  think  they  were  not  thinking. 
We  had  informed  them.  Whether  they 
received  the  Information,  I  do  not 
know.  But  it  is  interesting  I  think  to 
note,  and  on  point  to  my  coUeague's 
question,  that  Port  Monroe  was  ex- 
cluded. Fort  Monroe  is  in  Virginia,  and 
It  was  excluded  from  the  Commission's 
list  because  its  land  could  not  be  sold. 
It  would  revert  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
as  a  State  park,  and  therefore  there 
would  be  no  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  lands  at  Port 
Monroe  would  revert  to  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

How  is  the  Presidio  different?  It  is 
even  more  so,  because  it  reverts  to  the 
Federal  Government.  So  not  only 
could  we  not  sell  it,  we  have  to  main- 
tain it.  In  the  case  of  Fort  Monroe,  it 
is  up  to  the  State  to  maintain  it.  So 
this  was  sort  of  a  double  whammy.  if  I 
may  use  the  slang. 

The  important  issue  of  Letterman 
Hospital  is  so  critical  to  our  communi- 
ty that  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  may  ask  for  a  couple  of 
extra  moments  to  go  into  it. 

The  commission  or  the  commission- 
ers stated  that  if  we  do  not  close  the 
hospital  there  is  no  need  to  really 
close  the  Presidio,  because  some  have 
said  perhaps  we  can  save  the  hospital. 
But  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Pre- 
sidio is  in  Letterman  Hospital.  It  is  a 
380-bed  Army  teaching  hospital  with 
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extensive  ties  to  other  Bay  Area  treat- 
ment facilities  and  teaching  hospitals. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  we 
take  great  pride  in  the  Bay  Area  in 
being  on  the  forefront  of  medical  re- 
search and  treatment  and  care.  People 
come  from  all  over  the  world  to  re- 
ceive care  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  with  Stanford  University  and  the 
University  of  California,  San  Francis- 
co being  there.  So  the  Letterman 
Army  Hospital  has  the  benefit  of 
being  in  this  area  with  these  hospitals, 
and  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  intellectu- 
al work  that  is  going  on.  We  also  have 
a  relationship  with  the  University  of 
California,  San  Francisco. 

This  Is  very  important  to  doctors  or 
people  who  want  to  be  doctors.  Reten- 
tion of  physicians  should  be,  and  I 
know  it  Is,  an  important  issue  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  How  do  we  at- 
tract and  keep  doctors,  physicians? 
Certainly  it  Is  not  the  pay.  We  all 
know  that  it  Is  not  the  pay  for  doctors. 
But  it  is  the  opportunity  to  be  trained 
and  to  work  in  a  hospital  such  as  the 
Letterman  Hospital  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  for  a  minute  so 
that  I  may  correct  the  Record? 

Ms.  PELOSI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
to  correct  the  Rbcord.  When  I  was 
speaking  about  the  fact  that  the  Army 
mission  would  not  be  phased  out.  I 
said  it  would  be  instead  transferred  to 
the  congressional  district  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHKOEDER].  That  is  not  true.  It  will  be 
transferred  to  her  State.  However,  it 
wiU  be  in  the  district  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  HkfleyI.  and  I  did 
want  to  correct  the  Rbcord. 

I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  my  col- 
league, who  is  proceeding  to  show  us 
that  the  closure  of  the  Presidio  makes 
no  economic  sense,  so  I  yield  back  to 

her. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
about  to  say  that  the  service  area  for 
Letterman  Hospital  is  400.000  military 
or  retired  military  personnel  and  their 
families.  200.000  in  the  very  Immediate 
Bay  Area.  It  serves  1.500  outpatients  a 
day.  It  operates  at  92  percent  capacity 
on  an  average  day  each  day. 

Letterman  Is  a  major  participant,  as 
I  said,  in  the  military  health  care  com- 
mand of  the  Bay  Area  to  provide 
greater  health  care  at  less  cost  to  the 
Government.  Letterman  Joined  in  the 
new  health  care  command  with  the 
Navy  at  the  end  of  last  December.  Its 
importance  was  confirmed  by  this 
DOD  action. 

The  Bay  Area  houses  the  largest 
number  of  retirees  between  San  Anto- 
nio and  Honolulu.  Shifting  the  medi- 
cal workload  of  Letterman  to  civilian 
sources  would  result  in  an  additional 
cost  of  up  to  $35  million  a  year.  It 
would  also  increase  Medicare  costs  for 
those  over  65.  Twenty-six  percent  of 


Letterman  patients  are  in  the  over  65 
category,  and  will  require  services 
under  Medicare. 

DOD  Health  Secretary  Mayer  stated 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Installations  that  even  this 
$35  million  estimate  might  be  conserv- 
ative. But  in  our  figures  we  are  using 
the  conservative  figxires  so  that  our 
case  will  be  defensible. 

A  March  1988  DOD  study  reported 
that  closing  Letterman  would  result  in 
an  Increase  in  CHAMPUS  and  Medi- 
care costs  to  the  Army.  Even  the  pre- 
liminary findings  of  the  GAO  indicate 
that  the  base  closing  commission 
failed  to  consider  the  higher  costs  of 
CHAMPUS. 

The  commission  erroneously  stated 
that  It  would  cost  $140  million  for  the 
seismic  reinforcement  of  Letterman 
Hospital.  According  to  a  seismic  expert 
with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
this  cost  should  be  closer  to  $30  mil- 
lion to  upgrade  Letterman.  There  are 
even  other  estimates  that  range  from 
$10  million  to  $40  million. 

The  technology  on  seismic  upgrade 
is  such  that  it  becomes  cheaper  as 
times  goes  by.  one  of  the  rare  things  it 
does. 
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The  point  I  would  like  to  revisit  Is 
the  point  of  Letterman  Hospital  and 
medical  education. 

The  1986  study  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs 
shows  that  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion at  a  military  teaching  hospital 
was  $29,000  versus  $50,000  for  civilian 
higher  education. 

Letterman  and  the  San  Francisco 
community  have  tremendous  advan- 
tages resulting  from  these  ties,  as  I 
mentioned,  especially  the  ties  with  the 
medical  school  at  the  University  of 
California  in  San  Francisco. 

This  stong  commimity  support  saves 
the  Government  money  and  enables 
the  use  of  world-renowned  civilian  fac- 
ulty to  augment  medical  education  in 
the  military. 

There  has  been  talk  about  Letter- 
man  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
if  they  close  Letterman  Hospital, 
building  another  hospital  some  place 
else.  And  that  would  be  a  very  expen- 
sive proposition.  Rather  than  to  spend 
$30  million  on  seismic  upgrade  at  Let- 
terman they  would  go  build  a  new  hos- 
pital some  place  else.  The  cost  of  a 
hospital  has  to  be  over  $100  million. 
But  no  matter  how  much  they  spend, 
they  could  never  replace  the  value  of 
Letterman  Hospital  as  a  teaching  hos- 
pital in  the  bay  area. 

The  loss  of  Letterman  would  create 
a  severe  hardship  for  military  person- 
nel in  the  bay  area  and  would  contrib- 
ute to  greater  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  addition,  from  a  local  standpoint, 
Letterman  supports  earthquake  moni- 


toring and  emergency  disaster  re- 
sponse. Its  personnel  is  trained  specifi- 
cally for  earthquake  response  meas- 
ures. This  Is  a  significant  factor  for 
the  earthquake-prone  San  Francisco 
area. 

As  we  have  noted  many  other  times, 
this  base-closure  report,  by  closing  the 
Presidio  in  San  Francisco  does  not 
even  save  the  Department  of  Defense 
money.  But  if  it  did.  It  would  certainly 
not  be  a  saving,  they  are  just  shifting 
it  to  other  agencies.  If  we  ever  had  an 
earthquake  the  cost  would  be  very 
high  to  the  Federal  Government.  Why 
not  have  our  first  line  of  defense  right 
there  in  an  earthquake-prone  area. 

In  conclusion,  I  reiterate  that  clos- 
ing the  Presidio  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers more  than  it  does  to  currently 
operate  the  Presidio  as  an  active  mili- 
tary base.  I  am  not  even  going  to  go 
into  the  fact  that  for  200  years  the 
Army  and  San  Francisco  have  been 
good  neighbors.  The  sentimental  ties 
between  our  city  and  the  Navy  mean 
nothing  here.  We  are  just  talking 
about  money  and  the  mission  of  the 
Base  Closure  Commission.  I  maintain 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Presidio  at  San 
Francisco  they  did  not  meet  their  mis- 
sion. 

I  reiterate:  Letterman  Hospital  $35 
million  a  year.  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area,  to  maintain  the  Pre- 
sidio. $16.5  million  a  year,  and  unit  op- 
erations $4.7  million  a  year.  It  will 
cost,  minus  the  $30  million  in  savings. 
$26  million  a  year  to  close  the  Presid- 
io. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  BRCX)KS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  as  a  co- 
sponsor  and  strorig  supporter  of  the  resolution 
of  disapproval.  As  you  all  know  by  now,  the 
Galveston  homeport,  under  construction  in  my 
district,  is  one  of  the  bases  recommended  for 
closure.  I  have  serious  questions  regarding 
the  cnteria  on  which  this  recommendation  was 
based,  and  I  have  shared  those  concerns  in 
hearings  before  the  military  installations  sub- 
committee. 

I  will  not  stand  here  and  say  that  cuts  in  our 
defense  budget  are  not  needed,  nor  will  I  say 
that  every  military  installation  in  this  country 
has  and  will  continue  to  merit  Federal  funding 
as  an  integral  part  of  our  system  of  national 
security.  However,  if  cuts  are  to  be  made, 
tfwn  Congress,  who  in  many  cases  played  a 
major  role  in  granting  existence  to  these  in- 
stallations in  the  first  place,  should  have  ttie 
courage  to  make  them.  The  strategk:  home- 
port  program  was  not  dreamed  up  and  imple- 
mented by  some  nonelected  appointee.  It  was 
extensively  debated  by  Congress  and  enjoyed 
ttie  strong  support  of  both  the  administration 
arxj  Department  of  Defense.  It  was  resolved 
by  these  parties,  not  40  years  ago,  but  only  4 
years  ago,  that  the  Strategic  Homeport  Pro- 
gram was  the  best  method  for  implementing 
the  militarily  sound  principles  of  dispersal, 
battlegroup  integrity,  and  increasing  our  Naval 
presence  on  our  geographic  flanks.  Belief  in 
these  principles  was  strong  enough  to  garnish 
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mm  $28  mMKon  in  appraprMions  for  the  sup- 
poeedty  unnecessary  Galveston  homeport 
over  the  pest  2  years.  Now,  after  that  entire 
painstaking  approval  and  implementation 
process,  the  Base  Closure  Commission  has 
stepped  In  to  say  Congress,  DOO,  and  Vne  ad- 
ministration  vvere  wrong. 

Approval  of  the  t>ase  closure  recommerKla- 
tions  sets  a  very  dangerous  precedent  In 
doir)g  so  Congress  not  only  surrerxlers  deci- 
aionmakjng  authority  involving  major  national 
security  implicatiom.  It  sends  out  a  signal  to 
oommunities,  and  local  and  State  govern- 
ments across  the  United  States,  thai  reliance 
on  Government  contracts  and  promises  Is  no 
longer  as  justifiable  as  It  once  was.  I  urge  my 
ooNeegues  to  seriously  reflect  upon  the  future 
consequences  of  their  vote. 

Mr.  OARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  The  recono- 
mendations  of  the  Commission  on  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Closure  provide  us  with  ttie  first 
legitimate  opportunity  to  dose  unneeded  mili- 
tary fadWies.  Disapproval  of  this  resolution  Is 
orw  more  important  step  along  Vne  path  to 
saving  the  American  taxpayer  almost  $700 
miNon  each  year.  We  carmot  allow  Vfm  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  us  t>y. 

Yet,  we  must  not  take  ttie  Issue  of  dosing 
military  fadlities  lightly.  Our  first  crrteria  shoukj 
tie  the  need  for  the  facility  in  meeting  the 
threat  presented  t>y  our  adversaries.  If  it  is 
proven  that  the  dosir>g  of  a  particular  t)ase 
wW  not  weaken  our  miMafy  posture,  now  or  in 
the  future,  we  shouhj  then  look  at  the  savings 
associated  with  dosing  tfie  base,  balanced 
against  the  economic  effect  that  dosing  will 
have  on  tt>e  community.  When  all  ttiese  crite- 
ria are  adequately  addressed,  we  can  then  be 
assured  ttiat  the  closings  are  In  ttie  best  Inter- 
est of  providing  an  adequate  return  on  Invest- 
ment for  our  defense  dollars.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  have  dosely  reviewed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  and  ttiere  is  no 
question  In  my  mind  that  ttiese  criteria  have 
been  met 

We  are  all  familiar  with  tt>e  Department  of 
Defense's  periodical  list  of  t>ases  which,  in  its 
judgment,  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and 
ahouM  be  dosed.  However,  this  list  has  his- 
torically been  filled  with  recommerxjatiorra 
based  primarily  on  political  criteria,  with  tfie 
actual  cost  savings,  or  effect  on  our  national 
security,  not  weigfvng  heavily  in  Vne  recom- 
mervtatkxis. 

The  legislatkxi  we  passed  during  tt>e  last 
Congress,  tf>e  Defense  Savings  Act,  H.R. 
4481,  depolrtkazed  ttus  process,  and  forced 
Itie  Department  of  Defense  to  produce  a  le- 
gitimate list  for  dosing  unrieeded  t>ases.  They 
have  done  wfiat  we  toM  tt>em  to  do,  now  we 
must  live  up  to  our  commitment 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  dosing,  I  believe  we 
•houM  dnapprove  this  resokjtion,  and  go  one 
step  further.  Based  on  the  above  criteria,  we 
rteed  to  continue  to  review  wf)ich  military 
bases  are  urxlerutilized  and  unneeded,  IrKlud- 
ing  American  military  bases  on  foreign  soil, 
and  take  tfie  necessary  steps  to  seek  their 
elimination.  Tfiis  important  initiative  shouW  not 
be  altowed  to  fatter. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  riaa  in  support  of  ttiis  resolution  of  disapprov- 
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It  wouM  not  surprise  anyorw  to  krxjw  that 
one  of  the  bases  recommended  for  realign- 
ment and  closure  Is  k>cated  In  my  district  the 
Pueblo  Depot  Activity. 

But  it  is  through  my  efforts  to  get  answers 
concemir>g  the  recommendatrans  for  Pueblo, 
and  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  from  oVnet 
members  during  tfie  course  of  committee 
hearings  that  has  led  me  to  ttiis  point  of  sup- 
porting the  resolutkm. 

I  agree  with  tfie  need  to  ctose  our  ot>solete 
military  bases.  I  voted  for  tfie  legislation  es- 
tablishing the  CommisskKi  that  has  made 
tfiese  base  ck>slng  recommendations. 

But  I  thought  ttie  purpose  of  the  base  clos- 
ings was  to  save  billions  of  dollars. 

Instead,  we  have  recommendatk>ns  before 
us  tfiat,  even  given  ttie  rosy  figures  on  cost 
savings  assumed  by  tfie  Commission,  amount 
to  peanuts  In  tfie  military  budget 

Amounts  that  do  not  justify  the  profound 
human  and  economic  Impact  Implementation 
of  tfiese  recommendations  will  have.  Impacts 
tfiat  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  were 
little  understood  or  considered  by  tfie  Com- 
mission. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  members 
who  are  supporting  this  resolution  are  doing 
so  because  of  sour  grapes. 

But  I  feel  It  Is  my  responsibility  to  not  take 
tfie  recommendations  simply  at  face  value, 
but  to  find  out  on  behalf  of  my  constituents 
wfietfier  the  Commissk>n  acted  property.  It  Is 
nothing  more  than  wtiat  every  legislator 
sfxxjkj  do  as  a  representative. 

And  let  me  tell  you.  wfiat  I've  experienced, 
and  wfiat  I've  learned,  leads  me  to  support 
this  resolutkxi  with  no  hesitatk>n. 

First  Wfien  tfie  Commisskm  report  refers  to 
ttie  Puebto  fadlity  by  using  a  name  that  has 
not  been  in  existence  for  over  a  decade,  I 
have  to  questkm  tfie  Commisswn's  actions. 

Second.  When  just  last  year  the  Army  In- 
formed me  in  person  tfiat  the  Pueblo  fadlity 
was  a  critical  t>ase  for  the  military,  and  then 
tfie  Commission  rates  it  as  useless,  I  fiave  to 
question  the  reasoning  of  tfie  Commission. 

Tfiird.  When  tfie  INF  Treaty  requires  Puebkj, 
tfie  site  for  tfie  destruction  of  our  Pershing  II 
missiles,  to  be  available  for  InspectKin  at  least 
until  the  year  2002,  but  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends ctosure  In  1997,  I  have  to  question 
wfiat  tfie  Commission  lias  done. 

Fourth.  When  the  Commission  acknowl- 
edges tfiat  Its  recommendations  for  Pueblo 
take  it  outside  tfie  scope  of  Its  and  the  De- 
fense Department's  autfiority,  but  includes 
tfiose  recommendations  in  Its  all-or-notfiing 
report  anyway.  I  have  to  stand  up  and  say 
what  Is  t>eing  done  is  wrong. 

Fifth.  Wfien  tfie  recommendations  include 
transferring  a  major  missk>n  from  Puebk)  to 
anotfier  fadlity  for  cost  savings  reasons,  but  It 
Is  acknowledged  the  other  facility  cannot 
handle  the  misskxi,  I  have  to  scratch  my  head 
and  say,  what  is  going  on  here. 

Sixth.  Wfien  the  cost  of  realignment  and 
closure  of  Puebk)  Is  underestimated  by  what 
appears  to  tie  a  minimum  of  eight  times  the 
stated  costs,  with  savings  therefore  nonexist- 
ent I  have  to  question  the  recommendations. 

Seventh.  Wfien  tfie  Army  plans  to  spend 
several  hundred  millkm  dollars  at  Puetito  in 
tfie  next  few  years  to  destroy  our  diemical 
weapons  stockpile,  and  then  it  is  recommerxl- 


ed  tfiis  brand  new  fadlity  be  abandoned,  I 
have  to  questton  what  was  considered. 

Eighth.  When  the  community  of  Puebk)  al- 
ready suffers  unemployment  at  more  tfian 
twice  the  national  rate,  and  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  tfie  economk:  Impact  of  losing  one  of 
Its  largest  employment  centers,  despite  being 
required  to  conskler  economk:  Impact  as  a 
factor  in  making  recommendations,  I  have  to 
question  wfiat  occurred. 

My  belief  that  the  Commisskm  exceeded  Its 
carefully  defined  autfiority  In  recommending 
realignment  and  closure  of  Pueblo  beyond  the 
time  periods  established  by  tfie  legislation  is 
tfie  most  important  reason  wfiy  I  am  support- 
ing this  resolution. 

Quite  simply,  the  way  we  are  proceeding, 
Congress  Is  going  to  approve  an  action  con- 
cerning Pueblo  that  is  outskJe  tfie  bounds  of 
our  base  ck)sing  law,  and  tfiere  Isn't  anything 
that  can  be  done  atiout  It  according  to  the 
ground  rules  we  established. 

Is  my  experience  unk^ue  with  respect  to  my 
other  concerns? 

Hardly.  I  sat  In  the  committee  hearings  and 
heard  horror  story  after  story  detailing  the 
wildly  absurd  assumption  and  facts  utilized  In 
making  the  recommendations  and  the  continu- 
ous frustrations  of  tiying  to  obtain  Information 
to  explain  to  our  districts  back  home. 

I  myself,  after  3  months  of  trying,  received  a 
packet  of  jumbled  Information  only  2  weeks 
ago. 

No.  However,  correct  we  are  In  trying  to 
close  down  unneeded  military  bases,  some- 
thing Indeed  has  gone  very  wrong  In  our  ef- 
forts to  do  so. 

For  these  reasons  and  more,  I  will  vote  for 
tfie  resolution  of  disapproval  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  In  opposi- 
tion to  House  Joint  Resolution  165,  to  disap- 
prove the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Base  Realignment  and  Closure. 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  In  July,  1988,  tfie 
House  passed  the  Defense  Savings  Act.  I 
supported  the  passage  of  that  legislation  and 
support  the  implementation  of  that  law  In  spe- 
cifics today.  In  the  past  old  and  obsolete  mili- 
tary bases  have  been  kept  open  not  because 
of  national  security  consklerations,  not  be- 
cause of  need,  but  because  of  well-inten- 
tioned political  pressures  from  the  constituen- 
cies of  the  servrce  branches  and  their  mem- 
t>ers.  The  txjttom  line  has  t)een  that  not  one 
t>ase  has  been  closed  in  the  past  11  years. 
National  policy  cannot  continue  on  the  same 
course  In  the  future.  The  Federal  defk»t  is  un- 
dermining our  ability  to  deliver  tfie  needed 
servk^s  In  housing,  health  care,  and  educa- 
tion for  example.  The  deficit  poses  a  broader 
threat  to  our  Nation's  economy.  We  simply 
must  reduce  spending  In  tfiose  areas  where  It 
cannot  be  justified  by  need. 

The  Commisskjn  on  Base  Realignment  and 
Ctosure  accepted  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress to  set  priorities  and  to  tell  us  whk;h  mili- 
tary installations  we  could  afford  to  close  or 
realign.  The  Commisskin,  in  its  report  last  De- 
cember, proposed  that  87  bases  be  complete- 
ly ctosed,  5  bases  be  partially  dosed,  and  53 
bases  be  realigned  eitfier  through  increases  or 
decreases  In  their  personnel  and  activities. 
There  is  opposition  from  some  Memtiers  who 
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'espect  to  my 


may  represent  districts  where  those  facilities 
are  located.  I  believe  that  the  Commission  has 
engaged  in  careful  deliberations  and  has 
acted  in  good  faith  in  submitting  its  proposed 
closing  and  realignment  list  to  Congress  last 
December.  The  Federal  Gtovemment  may  ulti- 
mately save  between  $2  to  $5  billion  annually 
by  putting  into  effect  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
House  rejected  the  recommendations  by 
adopting  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  much  I  applaud  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  a 
concern  whk:h  I  expressed  last  July  during  the 
debate  on  the  Defense  Savings  Act.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  any  savings  which  result  from  the 
implementation  of  the  Commission's  closing 
and  realignment  proposals  be  used  strictly  for 
defkat  reductkm  efforts.  There  wouW  be  no 
ju8tif«atk>n  to  convert  any  of  those  savings 
into  new  military  spending  to  satisfy  the  Pen- 
tagon's "wish  list"  for  funding  of  new  weap- 
ons systems. 

Clearly,  our  military  sefvk»s  have  real 
needs  whteh  must  be  addressed  in  the  essen- 
tial areas  of  procurement,  personnel,  and  re- 
search and  development  But  this  legislatkxi  is 
not  the  appropriate  vehkiie  for  indirectly  satis- 
fying those  needs.  I  have  tong  believed  that 
military  spending,  like  all  other  Federal  spend- 
ing, must  be  subject  to  necessity  and  espe- 
cially to  prioritization.  One  of  the  promises  of 
the  Defense  Savings  Act  passed  last  year  is 
to  make  the  Pentagon  more  accountable  for 
how  our  defense  dollars  are  spent.  The  adop- 
tton  of  House  Joint  Resolution  165  disapprov- 
ing the  Commissk>n'8  proposals  would  wortc 
against  accountability. 

While  the  Pentagon  must  be  held  accounta- 
ble, so,  too.  must  the  politfcal  process,  the  in- 
terest groups,  the  constituencies,  and  the 
Congress  answer  accountability.  The  fact  that 
this  joint  resolution  is  on  the  fkw  today  is  evi- 
dence that  Congress  is  responding  and  re- 
sponsive in  addressing  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations. I  support  the  process  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval. 

Mr  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise  today  in  op- 
position to  a  resolutwn  to  Disapprove  Base 
Ckjsing  Commissk)n's  Recommendattons  (H.J. 
Res  165).  During  the  last  sesston  of  Con- 
gress. I  supported  the  establishment  of  the 
Base  Realignment  and  Ctosure  Commission. 
My  vote  was  based  upon  cost  considerations 
and  the  need  to  strategically  enhance  our  Na- 
tkjns  defense  by  eliminating  unnecessary  mili- 
tary installatkjns.  While  I  still  believe  that  our 
Natkjn  can  afford  to  reduce  the  number  of 
bases  we  have,  I  am  not  convinced  ttwt  the 
base  closures  will  result  in  significant  cost 
savings.  Last  year,  the  Department  of  Defense 
[DODl  estimated  the  base  closures  would 
yield  annual  savings  of  $2  to  $5  billwn.  Today, 
the  figure  has  been  revised  to  $694  million  by 
the  Commisston.  At  the  same  time,  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Offtee  [GAOJ  now  states  that  in 
order  to  achieve  these  savings,  the  military 
wouU  need  to  reduce  end  strengths  by  9.600 
military  and  civilian  positions.  As  military  man- 
power reductions  were  not  under  the  purview 
of  the  Commission,  it  is  unclear  where  the 
savings  are  going  to  occur.  Also,  the  effect  of 
a  few  of  the  base  closures  on  the  communi- 
ties will  be  substantial:  Fort  Dix,  NJ,  will  k>se 


over  12,000  personnel,  including  7,500  military 
trainees.  In  California,  the  closure  of  two  large 
Air  Force  bases  east  of  Los  Angeles,  Norton 
AFB,  and  George  AFB,  will  take  12,000  jobs 
out  of  their  Immediate  communities.  Qosing 
the  Amiy's  PreskJio  in  San  Francisco  is  not 
going  to  reduce  the  Federal  defrcit  as  the  Pre- 
skJ«3.  under  Federal  law.  will  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  annual  op- 
eratk>ns  and  maintenance  cost  of  the  Presidto 
will  cost  the  Department  of  the  Interior  $16.5 
million  a  year.  In  additk)n,  the  closure  of  the 
PreskJio  would  result  in  the  termination  of 
5,290  jobs. 

I  am  pertiaps  fortunate  tfiat  the  base  at 
whk;h  many  of  my  constituents  work,  Mather 
AFB,  is  in  the  heart  of  Sacramento.  The  Sac- 
ramento region  is  experiencing  rapid  growth 
and  a  low  unemployment  rate.  Many  of  the  In- 
divkluals  currently  employed  at  Mather  AFB 
will  be  able  to  work  at  nearby  Beale  AFB  or 
McOellan  AFB.  However.  I  have  a  number  of 
concerns  regarding  the  closure. 

Mather  AFB  contributes  over  $300  million 
annually  to  the  local  economy,  employs  6,500 
civilian  and  military  workers,  and  provkles 
medk»l  care  to  over  43,000  active  duty  and 
retired  military  personnel.  Closing  of  this  base 
and  its  facilities  will  require  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
justment for  the  community.  Presently,  the 
Sacramento  Area  Commission  on  Base  Clos- 
ing is  charged  with  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  converting  the  base. 

My  concerns  akxxjt  the  closure  center  on 
three  issues:  First,  the  ramifk»tions  of  closing 
Mather  AFB's  hospital;  second,  the  clean-up 
of  the  toxk:  waste  located  on  the  base  and; 
third,  divesture  of  the  land. 

Eariier  this  year,  I  received  a  response  to  a 
letter  I'd  written  to  Lt.  Gen.  Monte  Miller,  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Air  Force,  pertaining  to 
the  closure  of  Mather  AFB's  hospital.  General 
Miller  stated,  "If  keeping  USAF  Hospital 
Mather  open  can  be  shown  to  be  cost-effec- 
tive, and  if  this  is  not  in  vkjlatton  of  the  Com- 
missk>n's  report,  we  would  support  the  contin- 
ued operatron  of  the  hospital  at  Mather  AFB  if 
the  necessary  resources  are  provkJed."  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  view  as  General 
Miller's  office  also  determined  tfiat  "If  USAF 
Hospital  Mather  closes,  the  demand  for  care 
at  [the  David  Grant  Medical  Center  at  Travis 
AFB]  will  increase  significantly  as  beneficiaries 
from  McQellan  and  Beale  AFB's  seek  health 
care  at  Travis  AFB.  This  will  increase  the 
competition  for  access  to  DGMC  for  all  retir- 
ees and  their  dependents  locally  and  from  the 
Sacramento  area." 

As  Surgeon  General  Miller  has  stated, 
unless  Mather  AFB  hospital  remains  open,  the 
closest  full-scale  hospital.  DavW  Grant  Medi- 
cal Center,  will  experience  overcrowding  and 
provide  inefficient  health  care  for  our  retirees. 
A  GAO  report  has  verified  this  assessment. 
GAO  stated  that  the  medical  costs  of  closing 
tf»e  hospital  were  greatly  underestimated  by 
the  Commission.  As  the  congressional  repre- 
sentative for  Travis  AFB,  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  the  ctosure  of  Mather 
AFB's  hospital  will  have  on  the  Sacramento 
region  and  hope  that  a  solutton  can  be 
reached  with  the  Air  Force  that  will  satisfy  all 
parties  involved. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  mentwn  tlie  cost  of 
the  hazardous  waste  cleanup.  Under  the  base 


closure  bill  passed  by  Congress  last  sesston, 
environmental  cleanup  costs  were  excluded 
from  the  cost-savings  fomiula  established  by 
the  Commission.  However,  as  a  military  instal- 
latton  cannot  Xte  transferred  to  another  autlx)r- 
ity  until  clean-up  of  tf>e  land  is  completed, 
there  is  an  excellent  possibility  that  a  base 
could  lie  falkwv  for  years  after  it  is  ctosed.  I 
have  been  assured  by  DOD  and  the  Air  Force 
that  tf>ey  are  committed  to  cleaning  up  all  of 
the  bases  on  the  closure  list  VnaX  have  hazard- 
ous waste.  Yet,  there  is  little  doubt  that  ttw 
cost  of  the  clean-up  at  Mattier  AFB — estimat- 
ed at  $30  millton— will  reduce  the  savings 
being  sought  by  DOD. 

In  1987,  EPA  testified  before  the  Environ- 
mental Restoration  Panel  of  the  House  Anned 
Servk^s  Subcommittee  on  Readiness  that  its 
DERA  funding  model  projected  funding  levels 
of  $585  millton  in  fiscal  year  1990  and  $737 
millton  in  fiscal  year  1991  to  carry  out  clean- 
ups of  DOD  hazardous  waste  sites  costing  in 
excess  of  $20  billton  over  25  years.  It  was 
projected  at  that  time  that  a  sustainable  level 
of  funding  for  the  program  should  be  roughly 
$1  billton  a  year,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
These  costs  were  estimated  for  prevkxjsly 
identified  toxk:  waste  sites.  In  recent  months. 
EPA  has  proposed  more  DOD  sites  for  inclu- 
sion on  the  NPL  and  whose  cleanup  costs 
have  not  tjeen  accounted  for  in  DERA's  fiscal 
year  1990  funding.  Therefore,  the  competitton 
for  scarce  cleanup  dollars  is  likely  to  grow 
even  more  intense,  thus  leading  to  even 
greater  delays  in  the  cleanup  of  installattons 
like  Mather  AFB. 

The  final  issue  I  wouW  like  to  bring  to  your 
attentton  is  the  question  of  divestiture  of  the 
land.  Communities  have  been  forming  coali- 
ttons  designed  to  akJ  the  regton  wtien  the 
base  ctoses.  However,  I  am  unsure  as  to  how 
confltats  between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  regarding  disposal  of  the  land  will  be 
solved.  As  the  local  community  does  not  have 
priority  regarding  land  disposal,  the  corrtrol  of 
growth  and  job  creation  is  lost  Also,  the  re- 
volving fund  designed  to  fund  the  initial  clo- 
sure costs  depends  on  quickly  closing  and 
selling  the  land  at  a  profitable  price.  If  the 
community  is  unable  to  dispose  of  ttie  land  as 
desired,  the  revolving  fund  will  experience 
severe  shortages. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriattons  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Constructkw.  it  will  be 
my  responsibility,  and  those  of  my  Chairman. 
Congressman  Bill  Hefner  and  my  col- 
leagues, to  address  ttwse  issues.  I  am  not 
just  concerned  for  Mather  AFB  but  for  all  the 
bases  on  the  closure  list  Medkal  care,  haz- 
ardous waste  cleanup  and  land  disposal  are 
not  unk^ue  to  Mather  but  rather  min-or  the 
problems  of  other  ctosed  bases.  While  we 
should  not  be  shortsighted  and  expect  sav- 
ings to  be  realized  immediately,  we  shoukJ 
also  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  enomKXJS  politi- 
cal and  economk;  problems  the  closures  will 
bring  to  this  body. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year,  I 
voted  for  the  base  ctosure  legislatkxi  that 
passed  the  House  370  to  31.  I  voted  for  that 
bill  because  1  feel  it  is  essential  for  our  nation- 
al military  security  and  our  national  economic 
security  to  close  obsolete  bases.  If  shutting  a 
base  will  save  money  and  if  shutting  that  base 
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wHI  not  hinder  our  efforts  to  defend  our 
Nation,  ttien  tt>at  base  should  be  shut  down — 
wtiether  it  is  in  my  district  my  State,  or  any- 
where etoe. 

I  am  coTKemed,  however,  that  shutting 
some  of  ttwse  bases  slated  for  closure  by  tf>e 
Commisson  serves  neither  our  military  inter- 
ests nor  our  economic  interests. 

I  realize  tfwt  in  any  undertaking  of  this  size 
mistakes  wiN  be  made.  It  vyouM  be  impossible 
to  reach  unaninKXis  agreement  on  the  meth- 
odotogy  ar>d  all  of  the  subjective  issues.  Every 
figure  does  not  have  to  be  correct  and  every 
aspect  of  tfie  methodology  and  every  subjec- 
tive measure  does  not  have  to  be  unchal- 
lengeable In  order  for  Vna  Commission's  report 
to  be  valid. 

But  with  respect  to  tfw  Army  Materials 
Technotogy  Laboratory  in  Watertown,  MA,  I 
think  the  flaws  in  the  Commission's  study 
canrwt  be  overlooKed. 

I  think  it  is  relevant  to  examine  tfie  history 
of  AMTL  AMTL  was  slated  for  ctosure  wtien  I 
first  arrived  in  Congress.  At  ttiat  time  I  set  out 
criteria  that  I  tfKiught  were  valkj  for  determin- 
ing the  fate  of  AMTL — criteria  that  are  still 
valid  today.  I  said  that  we  had  to  examine 
what  was  best  for  our  national  security,  wtiat 
was  best  for  the  U.S.  ta)^yer  and  what  was 
t)est  for  ttie  community — in  that  order.  I  made 
it  clear  at  that  time  ttiat  if  ck)»ng  AMTL  made 
sense  from  a  natior^  security  perspective 
and  from  a  budget  perspective,  tfien  I  woukj 
support  dosing  the  facility.  But  I  had  concerns 
then  tftat  ttie  recommendation  to  close  AMTL 
was  based  on  questionable  cak;ulations  and 
data.  So  I  met  with  then  Undersecretary  of  the 
Army  James  Ambrose,  arxj  he  agreed  to  ex- 
amine the  AMTL  situation  from  the  same 
three-sided  pnsm  of  national  security,  budget 
considerations,  and  community  interests. 

After  an  exfiaustive  study,  the  Army  deter- 
mined ttiat  not  on-V  was  tfie  AMTL  facility  es- 
sential to  America's  national  security  interest 
but  also  ttiat  it  shoukj  receive  a  $30  million 
upgrade.  So  I  am  natijrally  very  concerned 
that  the  Commission's  recommendations  are 
at  drect  odds  with  the  Army's  more  exfiaus- 
tive  arxJ  focused  study. 

On  page  22  of  its  report  ttie  Commission 
conceded  that  "the  numerous  laboratory  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense  are  im- 
portant to  maintaining  necessary  technological 
competence"  and  admitted  that  it  dkj  not 
have  time  to  review  tfie  entire  complex  sub- 
ject of  the  military  laboratories.  Nonettieless, 
the  Commission  recommended  closure  of 
one,  AMTL.  and  recommended  ttiat  a  task 
force  study  the  rest 

Several  statements  by  Army  personnel  and 
an  OTA  study  made  after  tfie  exhaustive  study 
of  AMTL  all  indicated  tfiat  matenal  R&D  work 
is  a  unique  and  essential  mission  tfiat  de- 
serves a  proper  facility.  Ttie  Army  itself  dis- 
missed ttie  kJea  of  dividing  up  ttie  work 
among  ottier  installations  as  a  false  economy 
and  as  inconsistent  with  tfie  interdisciplinary 
nature  of  tfie  worlc  Tfie  current  work  com- 
prises about  seven  dndplines  and  six  special 
lunations:  how  can  the  Commission  divkje  tfie 
current  work  into  only  two  disciplines  and  one 
ftjnclion? 

Rnaity.  ttiese  bases  must  be  cleaned  up 
over  the  next  6  years.  But  tfie  Commission 
disregarded   the   cost   of   cleaning   up    the 


bases— a  cost  that  will  be  measured  in  the  bil- 
lk>ns  of  dollars. 

As  I  sakj  earlier,  the  Commission's  report 
sfKHjId  not  be  expected  to  be  perfect  but  it 
shouki  be  expected  to  be  sound.  But  what  I 
have  heard  today  from  my  colleagues  about 
otfier  bases  makes  me  worried  that  AMTL  is 
not  an  Isolated  case.  I  suspect  tfiere  are  sev- 
eral otfier  "AMTL's"  contained  in  tfie  Commis- 
sk>n's  report.  Given  my  knowledge  of  the 
AMTL  situation  and  what  I  have  heard  about 
other  bases  from  my  colleagues,  I  must  ques- 
tion the  soundness  of  the  Commission's 
report.  I  am  concerned  that  tfiese  particular 
recommendations  for  tiase  closings  do  not 
serve  America's  national  security  or  economic 
interests.  I  must,  then,  vote  in  favor  of  tfie 
motion  of  disapproval. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chaimian,  last  year,  I 
originally  supported  the  base  closing  bill.  We 
received  information  tfiat  tfie  Department  of 
Defense  would  save  $2  bilton  per  year.  This 
figure  was  dropped  first  to  $600  millk>n  per 
year  and,  then,  to  a  total  savings  of  $5  billkm 
over  20  years. 

A  retired  major  general  came  to  my  office 
and  demonstiated  how  even  tfiese  savings 
are  probably  nonexistent.  Unless  the  Army  ter- 
minates a  mission,  there  are  no  real  savings. 
Transferring  a  mission  from  one  installation  to 
another  Is  merely  a  paper  shuffle. 

Any  possible  savings  must  come  from  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  facility,  a 
cost  that  would  be  transplanted  to  tfie  new  fa- 
cility. 

Tfie  second  reason  I  support  disapproval  is 
concern  for  the  future  use  of  tfie  property.  Al- 
though tfie  enabling  statute  provkJes  that 
otfier  government  agencies  woukJ  have  an  op- 
portunity to  use  tfie  property — in  reality — is 
tfiere  any  plan  in  place  for  ttiem  to  move  on 
acquisition  and  utilization  of  tfiese  properties? 

What  is  going  to  be  done  with  prime  real 
estate  in  San  Francisco  or  in  Prince  George's 
County,  MD?  This  land  is  worth  many,  many 
millk>ns  of  dollars.  Are  we  going  to  sell  this 
land,  and  then,  5  years  from  now  have  to  re- 
purchase the  same  land  for  5  to  10  times  the 
cost? 

NSA  coukf  use  the  land  at  Fort  Meade,  and 
I  am  sure  any  numt)er  of  agencies  coukJ  use 
tfie  land  at  tfie  Presidk).  Are  Federal  agencies 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  this  land,  and,  per- 
haps, more  importantiy,  is  tfiere  the  money  in 
tfie  budget  to  do  so? 

Tfie  last  reason  I  support  this  resolution  is 
tfiat  tfiis  is  not  ttie  proper  vehicle  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  to  use  in  Its  effort  to  ck)se  up 
its  operation  at  At>erdeen  Proving  Ground. 

For  several  years,  tfie  Maryland  delegation 
has  been  asking  tfie  Army  National  Guard  to 
prove  its  case,  whwh  has  not  been  done.  It 
makes  no  sense  for  tfie  military  to  put  all  of  its 
operations  in  tfie  greater  DC  metropolitan 
area.  What  happens  If  there  is  ever  a  disas- 
ter? With  all  our  eggs  in  the  DC  basket  there 
woukJ  be  some  kind  of  omelet. 

Even  defense  sti'ategists  have  stated  tfiat 
functions  sfioukj  be  spread  over  several  loca- 
tions. 

Upon  further  review  of  this  matter,  I  find 
savings  woukJ  be  gained  If  DOD  kxiked  in 
otfier  places  first  to  save  money— such  as 
burdensfiaring  by  our  allies.  The  annual  price 
tag  to  defend  our  allies — as  stated  In  Defense 


News— is  $180  bilton  per  year.  Those  that 
gain  the  benefit  should  be  willing  to  foot  more 
of  the  bill. 

That's  how  we  should  begin  saving  money 
by  curtailing  the  expenditures  overseas. 
Let's  start  there. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  documents 
and  ti^anscripts  now  available  show  beyond 
doubt  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Base 
Closing  Commission  sfiouid  be  rejected. 

After  4  weeks  of  waiting  for  their  release 
and  4  more  for  them  to  be  declassified,  the 
2,000-page  Base  Closing  Commisskxi  to^an- 
schpts  were  finally  made  publk:  2  weeks  ago. 
The  contents  of  these  ti^anscripts  and  the 
process  they  describe  are  the  final  injustice  in 
what  has  apparentty  been  a  shoddy  process 
from  the  beginning. 

Listen  to  these  excerpts  from  the  2.000- 
page  transcript 

On  the  sale  of  land:  "We  invented  the  prop- 
erty value." 

On  the  military  utility  standards:  "Change 
tfie  scores." 

On  closing  Fort  Sheridan:  If  we  add  Fort 
Sheridan,  whrch  everytxxly  says  has  got  to  be 
closed,  its  been  in  every  piece  I've  ever  read, 
that  Fort  Sheridan  is  doomed.  Now,  if  we  have 
that  you  will  have  to  testify  that  it  failed  the 
formula,  but  that  we  added  it  because  our  gut 
sakj  that  it  ought  to  be  added." 

Finally,  on  the  Commissioner's  opinbn  of 
their  wori^:  "let's  don't  admit  we  have  done  a 
lousy  job." 

The  information  in  the  b-anscripts  is  shock- 
ing— phony  numbers,  altering  military  utility 
scores  to  change  results,  derogatory  and  In- 
flammatory remarks  at)Out  urban  plight,  and 
clear  evklence  tfiat  the  commissioners  gut- 
lessly  succumbed  to  an  uninformed  public 
media.  This  subjective,  shallow  approach  by 
tfie  Commisskjn  Is  what  we  intended  to  avoid. 
These  revelations  raise  this  debate  to  a 
new  level.  The  vote  on  tfie  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations is  no  longer  at>out  budget  defi- 
cits or  base  closings.  It  is  now  about  good 
government  This  House  is  not  bound  by  the 
recommendations  of  a  commisskxi  it  created, 
and  should  reject  this  Commissk>n's  work  as 
lacking  the  courage,  integrity,  and  the  thought- 
ful, equitable  and  honest  approach  Congress 
was  seeking. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee's  posi- 
tion on  this  issue.  As  such,  I  oppose  House 
Joint  Resolution  165  which  disapproves  the 
recommendatkins  of  tfie  Commissk>n  on  Base 
Realignment  and  Ctosure. 

At  the  outset  I  will  say  that  the  Commis- 
ston's  recommendations  Impact  on  my  distinct. 
Indeed,  several  dozen  units  of  stand-alone 
family  housing  located  in  Shelton,  CT,  are 
slated  to  be  closed.  I  mention  Mils  because  it 
appears  the  opposition  to  the  Commission's 
report  comes  from  Members  whose  districts 
are  impacted  by  the  closures.  My  district  is  so 
impacted — but  for  many  reasons  I  feel  the 
House  must  carry  out  ttie  Commisston's  rec- 
ommendattons. 

Very  simply,  tfiere  are  a  number  of  reasons 
wtiy  I  am  supportive  of  tfie  Commisston's  con- 
clusions and  believe  tiiat  the  base  ctosure 
and  realignment  process  shoukJ  move  forward 
as  quickly  as  possible. 
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On  a  general  basis,  it  makes  no  sense  for 
us  to  continue  to  pour  money  into  military  fa- 
cilities that  have  little  or  no  practical  use.  In 
these  days  of  no  growth  defense  budgets,  our 
decisions  as  to  force  structure  and  military  in- 
frastructure must  be  scrutinized  carefully  with 
an  eye  toward  finding  cost  savings. 

The  Commission  has  identified  86  installa- 
tions for  ctosure  together  with  an  additional 
number  whose  missions  should  be  realigned. 
Altogether,  implementation  of  these  recom- 
mendations will  save  approximately  $694  mil- 
lion a  year  in  operating  costs— clearly  not  an 
insignificant  amount 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  tlie  pro- 
cedures utilized  by  the  Commission.  I  do  not 
share  such  a  belief.  In  fact,  it  is  my  view  that 
the  Commission  dkl  an  extraordinary  job  in 
view  of  the  time  constraints  involved.  In  par- 
ticular, I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  chaimnen  of  this  Commission  is  the  distin- 
guished former  Governor  and  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  the  Honorable  Abraham  Ribicoff. 
Some  individuals  are  afraid  of  the  economic 
impact  these  base  closures  will  have  on  local 
economies.  I  am  also  concerned  about  this. 
But  I  am  also  very  confident  that  the  Defense 
Department  and  other  Federal  agencies  will 
afford  all  possible  assistance  to  localities  as 
the  process  of  transitton  begins. 

I  believe  we  have  an  opportunity  here.  Why 
not  take  some  of  these  obsolete  bases  and 
use  them  to  take  the  pressure  off  our  over- 
toaded  criminal  justice  system?  In  fact,  a 
number  of  installations  would  be  ideally  suited 
to  house  those  persons  convrcted  of  such 
crimes  as  dmg  trafficking.  Some  bases  couW 
be  used  as  "stop  gap"  homeless  shelters. 
The  range  of  possibilities  is  enomxxjs  and  I 
would  urge  that  these  options  be  given  seri- 
ous conskJeratkjn  in  the  future. 

In  sum,  I  urge  rejectkjn  of  the  resolution 
and  urge  a  swift  and  complete  implementation 
of  the  Commission's  base  ckssing  plan  as 
soon  as  practwal. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chalnnan. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time  at 
this  point.  I  would  like  to  make  an  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Martim]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Saxton]  wheth- 
er or  not  they  have  additional  requests 
and  whether  we  should  yield  back  or 

not-  „    ,      ., 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  know  at  this  time 
of  any  further  requests  that  I  might 
have.  It  concerns  me  a  little  bit  be- 
cause I  think  we  might  be  really 
strapped  for  time  on  Tuesday.  But  be- 
cause of  other  commitments  I  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  other  requests  for 
time  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  through  our  list  here  to- 
night as  weU.  At  this  time  we  have  no 
other  speakers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LipmsKi).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of 


the  House  of  Tuesday,  April  11.  1989. 
the  Committee  now  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Bruce]  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  165).  disapproving  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Base  Realignment  and  Closure,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
165,  the  joint  resolution  just  consid- 
ered. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GOVERNMENTWIDE  ETHICS  ACT 
OF    1989-MESSAGE   PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT     OP    THE     UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  101-45) 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the   Committee   on   Armed   Services, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday,  April  12. 
1989.) 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

SMALL     BUSINESS      FOR      THE 

lOlST  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  LaFALCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  2(a)  of  House  aile  XI,  I  submit  for  print- 
ing in  the  Odngressional  Record  the  Rules 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business  for  the 
101st  (ingress  as  adopted  at  the  commit- 
tee's organizational  meeting  on  April  12.  1989: 
Rules  or  Procedures  or  the  Coicicittke  or 

Small  Business,  House  of  Represehta- 

TTVES,  10  1st  Congress 

1.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  Rules  of  the  House,  and  In  partlcvilar 
the  committee  rules  enumerated  in  clause  2 
of  rule  XI,  are  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  to  the  extent  applicable 
and  by  this  reference  are  incorporated, 
except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from  day  to 
day,  and  a  motion  to  dispense  with  the  first 
reading  (in  lull)  of  a  bill  or  resolution.  If 
printed  copies  are  available,  are  nondebata- 
ble  motions  of  high  privilege  In  committees 
and  subcommittees.  Each  8ul)committee  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "committee")  Is  a 
part  of  the  committee  and  \s  subject  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  committee, 
and  to  Its  rules  to  the  extent  applicable. 

a.  REFERRAL  OF  BIIXS  BY  CHAIRMAN 

Unless  retained  lor  consideration  by  the 
lull  committee,  all  legislation  and  other 
matters  relerred  to  the  committee  shall  l)e 
relerred  by  the  chairman  to  the  sulx»mmlt- 
tee  ol  appropriate  jurisdiction  within  2 
weeks.  Where  the  subject  matter  ol  the  re- 
lerral  Involves  the  Jurisdiction  ol  more  than 
one  sul)comnilttee  or  does  not  lall  within 
any  previously  assigned  Jurisdictions,  the 
chairman  shall  reler  the  matter  as  he  may 
deem  advisable.  Bills,  resolutions,  and  other 
matters  relerred  to  sul)commlttees  may  be 
reassigned  by  the  chairman  when.  In  his 
judgment,  the  sut)Commlttee  Is  not  able  to 
complete  its  work  or  cannot  reach  agree- 
ment thereon. 


JUDICIAL  SALARY  ACT  OF  1989- 
MESSAGE     FROM     THE     PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  101-46) 
The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday.  April  12, 
1989.) 


3.  DATE  OF  MKETINC 

The  regiilar  meeting  date  ol  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  shall  l>e  the  llret 
Tuesday  ol  every  month  when  the  House  Is 
In  session.  Additional  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  chairman  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  at  the  request  ol  a  majority  ol  the 
meml>ers  ol  the  committee  In  accordance 
with  clause  2(c)  ol  rule  XI  ol  the  House  ol 
Representatives. 

At  least  three  days'  notice  ol  such  addi- 
tional meeting  shall  be  given  unless  the 
chalnnan  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  call  the  meeting  on  less  notice. 

The  determination  ol  the  business  to  be 
considered  at  each  meeting  shall  l)e  made  by 
the  chairman  subject  to  clause  2(c)  ol  rule 
XI  ol  the  House  ol  Representatives. 

A  regularly  scheduled  meeting  need  not  be 
held  11  there  Is  no  business  to  l)e  considered 
or,  upon  at  least  three  days'  notice,  it  may 
be  set  lor  a  dillerent  date. 

4.  ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HXARINOa 

Unless  the  chairman,  or  the  committee  by 
majority  vote,  determines  that  there  Is  good 
cause  to  l)egln  a  hearing  at  an  earlier  date, 
public  announcement  shall  l)e  made  ol  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  ol  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  by  the  committee  at 
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least  one  week  before  the  commencement  of 
tbatbearinc. 

•.  miTXiraS  AMD  HKAUNOB  OFKIf  TO  THK 

ruBuc 
<A)  MwHfva 

Bach  meetJng  for  the  transaction  of  busl- 
nws,  indudtac  the  markup  of  legislation,  of 
the  committee  or  Its  subcommittees,  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majmlty  present,  determines  bjr  roll- 
call  Tote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public:  Provided,  hoioever.  That  no 
person  other  than  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  such  craisresslonal  staff  and  such 
departmental  representatives  as  they  may 
authorlM,  shall  be  present  in  any  business 
or  markup  session  which  has  been  closed  to 
the  public 

This  provision  does  not  apply  to  any  meet- 
ing that  relates  solely  to  Internal  budget  or 
personnel  matters. 

(Bf  Hearingt 

Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  committee 
or  its  subcommittees  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee. In  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present,  determines  by  roUcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
bearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
pubUc  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
deooe,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Remvsentatives:  Provided,  hovever.  That 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  may  by  the 
same  procedure  vote  to  close  one  subse- 
quent day  of  hearings 

No  member  may  be  excluded  from  non- 
participatory  attendance  at  any  hearing  of 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee,  unless 
the  Houae  of  Representatives  shall  by  ma- 
jority vote  authorise  the  committee  or  sub- 
oommlttee.  for  purposes  of  a  particular 
aeries  of  hearings  on  a  particular  article  of 
legislation  or  on  a  particular  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, to  close  its  hearings  to  members 
by  the  same  procedures  designated  for  clos- 
ing hearings  to  the  public. 

s.  wmnssxs 
(AJ  Interroff€Uion  of  witneit 

The  right  to  interrogate  witnesses  before 
the  committee  or  any  of  Its  subcommittees 
shall  alternate  between  the  majority  mem- 
bers and  the  minority  members.  In  recogniz- 
ing members  to  question  witnesses,  the 
chairman  may  take  into  consideration  the 
ratio  of  majority  and  minority  party  mem- 
bers present  and  may  recognize  two  majori- 
ty party  memliers  for  each  minority  party 
member  recognised.  Each  member  shall  be 
limited  to  5  minutes  in  the  Interrogation  of 
witnesses  untfl  such  time  as  each  member  of 
the  committee  who  so  desires  has  had  an 
opporttmlty  to  question  the  witness. 
(B>  Statement  of  witneuet 

Bach  witness  shall  file  with  the  commit- 
tee, 48  hours  in  advance  of  bis  appearance, 
100  copies  of  his  proposed  testimony  and 
shall  make  a  brief  oral  summary  of  his 
views. 

T.  SUBPBOIIAS 

A  subpeona  may  be  authorized  and  Issued 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
oooduct  of  any  investigation  or  series  of  in- 
vestlgaticms  or  activities  to  require  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers  and 
documents   as   he   deems   necessary.    The 


ranking  minority  member  shall  be  promptly 
notified  of  the  Issuance  of  such  a  subpeona. 
Such  a  subpeona  may  be  authorized  and 
Issued  by  the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  approval 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

S.  Q0ORUM 

No  measure  or  recommendation  shaU  be 
reported  unless  a  majority  of  the  committee 
is  actually  present;  for  purposes  of  taking 
testimony  or  receiving  evidence,  two  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum;  and  for  all 
other  purposes  one-third  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quonui. 

•.  AMXHDiizirrs  DURiHG  coiocrrrxE  markup 

Any  amendment  offered  to  any  pending 
legislation  before  the  committee  must  be 
made  available  in  written  form  when  re- 
quested by  any  member  of  the  committee.  If 
such  amendment  is  not  available  in  written 
form  when  requested,  the  chairman  shall 
allow  an  appropriate  period  of  time  for  the 
provision  thereof. 

10.  paoxixs 

A  vote  by  any  member  of  the  committee 
or  any  of  Its  subcommittees  by  proxy  Is  per- 
mitted, provided  that  such  proxy  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the 
committee,  shall  assert  that  the  member  so 
voting  by  proxy  Is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness or  Is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  or  Its  subcom- 
mittee, shall  designate  the  person  who  Is  to 
execute  the  proxy  authorization,  and  shall 
be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or  matter 
and  any  amendments  or  motions  pertaining 
thereto;  except  that  a  member  may  author- 
ize a  general  proxy  only  for  motions  to 
recess,  adjourn,  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. Each  proxy  shall  be  signed  by  the 
member  assigning  his  or  her  vote  and  shall 
contain  the  date  and  time  of  day  that  the 
proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted 
for  a  quorum. 

1 1.  mniBxa  mtd  xumiSDicnoH  op 

SUBCOl 


There  will  be  six  sul)committees  as  fol- 
lows: 

— SBA.  the  Oeneral  Economy,  and  Minori- 
ty Enterprise  Development  (eleven  Demo- 
crats and  seven  Republicans). 

—Procurement,  Tourism,  and  Rural  De- 
velopment (ten  Democrats  and  six  Republi- 
cans). 

—Regulation,  Business  Opportunities,  and 
Energy  (five  Democrats  and  three  Republi- 
cans). 

—Antitrust,  Impact  of  Deregulation  and 
Privatization  (five  DemocraU  and  three  Re- 
publicans). 

—Exports.  Tax  Policy,  and  Special  Prob- 
lems (seven  Democrats  and  four  Republi- 
cans). 

—Environment  and  Lalx>r  (five  Democrats 
and  three  Republicans). 

During  the  lOlst  Congress,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  shall  be  ex  of- 
ficio members  of  all  subcommittees,  without 
vote,  and  the  full  committee  shall  conduct 
oversight  of  all  areas  of  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction. 

In  addition  to  conducting  oversight  in  the 
area  of  their  respective  Jurisdiction,  each 
subcommittee  shall  have  the  following  Juris- 
diction: 
SBA,  the  Oeneral  Economy,  and  BCinority 
Enterprise  Development 

SBA  program  authorization. 

Oeneral  economic  problems. 

Access  to  capital. 


Programs  to  promote  minority  enterprise 
development. 
Promotion  of  women-owned  business. 
Job  creation. 

Procurement,  Tourism,  and  Rural 
Development 

Participation  of  small  business  in  Federal 
procurement,  generally. 

Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act. 

Travel  and  tourism. 

Telecommunications. 

Agriculture  and  rural  development. 

Regulation,  Business  Opportunities,  and 
Energy 

Responsibility  for,  and  investigative  au- 
thority over,  the  regulatory  policies  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

Oeneral  promotion  of  business  opportuni- 
ties. 

Energy  Issues  in  general. 

Antitrust,  Impact  of  Deregulation  and 
Privatization 

Anticompetitive  and  unfair  activities  af- 
fecting small  business. 

Antitrust  and  monopolies. 

Impact  of  deregulation  of  common  carri- 
ers and  other  industries. 

Proposals  to  privatize  Federal  assistance. 

Securities,  acquisitions,  and  mergers. 

Exports.  Tax  Policy,  and  Special  Problems 
Export  opportunities. 
Foreign  business  practices. 
Impact  of  tax  policies. 
8t>ecial  problems  not  elsewhere  assigned. 

Environment  and  Labor 

Environmental  and  hazardous  waste. 
Labor  Issues  in  general. 

13.  POWXRS  AND  DDTIKS  OP  SUBCOIOCnTEXS 

Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall 
set  meeting  dates  after  consultation  with 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  and 
other  subcommittee  chairmen,  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of 
committee  and  subcommittee  meetings  or 
hearings  wherever  possible.  Meetings  of 
subcommittees  shall  not  be  scheduled  to 
occur  simultaneously  with  meetings  of  the 
full  committee. 

IS.  SUBCOmUTTIE  HXPORTS  ON  nrvaSTIGATIVK 
HXARIHGS 

The  report  of  any  subcommittee  on  a 
matter  which  was  the  topic  of  a  study  or  in- 
vestigation shall  include  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation, the  findings  and  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  for  corrective  action,  if 
any,  together  with  such  other  material  as 
the  subcommittee  deems  appropriate. 

Such  proposed  report  shall  first  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  suttcommlttee 
members.  After  such  approval  has  been  se- 
cured, the  proposed  report  shall  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  lull  committee  for  his 
supplemental,  minority  or  additional  views. 

Any  such  views  shall  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  member  and  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  within  5  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays)  from  the  date  of  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  proposed  report  to  the  mem- 
bers. 

After  the  expiration  of  such  5  calendar 
days,  the  report  may  be  filed  as  a  House 
report. 
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The  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Bualnees  shall  be  as  follows: 

(A)  The  professional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees of  the  committee,  except  those  assigned 
to  the  minority  or  to  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man or  ranking  minority  members  as  pro- 
vided below,  shall  be  appointed  and  as- 
signed, and  may  be  removed,  by  the  chair- 
man. Their  remuneration  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  chairman,  and  they  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
chairman. 

(B)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  as  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  shall 
determine;  Provided,  however.  That  no  mi- 
nority staff  person  shall  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  which  exceeds  that  paid  his  or  her 
majority  staff  countert>art.  Such  staff  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  may  delegate  such  authority  as 
they  deem  appropriate. 

(C)  Each  subcommittee  chairperson  and 
each  ranking  minority  member  on  not  more 
than  six  subcommittees  shall  have  the  right 
to  appoint  and  assign  one  person  to  work  on 
subcommittee  business  at  a  salary  commen- 
surate with  the  responsibilities  prescribed 
but  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
muTimiim  established  rate  for  the  employ- 
ees on  the  professional  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee. Such  staff  members  shaU  perform  serv- 
ices in  facilities  assigned  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  occupied 
during  regular  working  hours  with  tasks  as- 
signed by  the  subcommittee  chairperson  or 
ranking  minority  member  who  appointed 
them,  they  shall  perform  other  tasks  as  as- 
signed by  the  chairman  or  the  appropriate 
staff  director. 

16.  SICORDS 

The  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  actions  which  shall  include  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  rollcall  vote  is  demanded.  The 
result  of  each  subcommittee  rollcall  vote,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  the  matter 
voted  upon,  shall  be  promptly  made  avail- 
able to  the  full  committee  and  such  votes 
^^nm^^  be  available  for  inspection  by  the 
public  at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of 
the  committee. 

The  records  of  the  committee  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration 
shall  be  made  available  in  accordance  with 
rule  XXXVI  of  the  rules  of  the  House, 
except  that  the  committee  authorizes  use  of 
any  record  to  which  clause  3(b)(4)  would 
otherwise  apply  after  such  record  has  been 
in  existence  for  20  years.  The  chairman 
shall  notify  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  any  decision,  pursuant  to  clause  3(bK3) 
or  clause  4(b)  of  the  rule,  to  withhold  a 
record  otherwise  available,  and  the  matter 
ifh^ii  be  presented  to  the  committee  for  a 
determination  on  the  written  request  of  any 
member  of  the  committee. 

le.  ACCXSS  TO  CLASSmXD  OR  SXKSITIVB 
XNTORMATIOR 

Access  to  classified  Information  supplied 
to  the  committee  and  attendance  at  closed 
sessions  of  the  committee  or  its  subcommit- 
tees shall  be  limited  to  members,  and  to 
members  of  the  committee  staff  and  steno- 
graphic reporters  who  have  appropriate  se- 
curity clearance  when  the  chairman  deter- 
mines that  such  access  or  such  attendance  is 
essential  to  the  functioning  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  granting 
access  to  those  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  of  the  committee  which  in- 
volve classified  intelligence  information  or 
information  deemed  by  a  subcommittee  to 
be  sensitive  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Only  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  have  access  to  such  informa- 
tion. 

(b)  Members  who  desire  to  read  materials 
that  are  In  the  possession  of  the  committee 
should  notify  the  clerk  of  the  committee  or 
the  subcommittee  possessing  the  materials. 

(c)  The  clerk  will  maintain  an  accurate 
access  log  which  identifies  without  revealing 
the  material  examined,  the  staff  member  in- 
volved, and  the  time  of  arrival  and  depar- 
ture of  all  members  having  access  to  the  in- 
formation. 

(d)  If  the  material  desired  Is  material 
which  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
deems  to  be  sensitive  enough  to  require  spe- 
cial handling,  before  receiving  access  to 
such  information.  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  required  to  identify  the  information 
they  desire  to  read  and  sign  an  access  infor- 
mation sheet  acknowledging  such  access  and 
that  the  Member  has  read  these  procedures. 

(e)  Such  material  shall  not  be  removed 
from  the  room. 

(f )  A  staff  representative  shall  insure  that 
the  documents  used  by  the  Member  are  re- 
turned to  the  proper  custodian  or  to  original 
safekeeping  as  appropriate. 

(g)  No  notes,  reproductions  or  recordings 
may  be  made  of  any  portion  of  such  infor- 
mation. 

(h)  The  contents  of  such  information 
shall  not  be  divulged  to  any  person  in  any 
way,  form,  shape,  or  manner  and  shall  not 
be  discussed  with  any  person  who  has  not 
received  the  information  in  an  authorized 
manner  either  under  these  rules  or  the  laws 
or  rules  in  effect  for  officials  and  employees 
of  the  executive  branch. 

(1)  When  not  being  examined  in  the 
manner  described  herein,  such  information 
will  be  kept  in  secure  safes  in  the  committee 
rooms. 

(J)  These  procedures  only  address  access 
to  information  the  committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee deems  to  be  sensitive  enough  to  re- 
quire special  treatment. 

(k)  If  a  Member  believes  the  material 
should  not  be  classified  or  considered  re- 
stricted as  to  dissemination  or  use,  the 
Member  may  ask  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee to  so  rule:  however,  as  far  as  materi- 
als and  Information  in  the  custody  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  is  concerned,  the 
classification  of  materials  as  determined  by 
the  executive  branch  shall  prevail  unless  af- 
firmatively changed  by  the  committee  or 
the  subcommittee  involved,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  executive  agen- 
cies. 

(1)  Other  materials  in  the  possession  of 
the  committee  are  to  be  handled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  normal  practices  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  committee  and  its  subcommit- 
tees. 

IT.  BBOADCASTmO  OP  COMMnTKS  HKARIMOS 
AMD  MXKTIMGS 

Upon  approval  by  the  committee  or  its 
subcommittees,  all  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee hearings  which  are  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and 
still  photography  or  by  any  such  methods  of 
coverage. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  or 
the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees  are  au- 
thorized to  determine  on  behalf  of  the  full 
committee  or  Its  subcommittees,  respective- 


ly, whether  hearings  which  are  open  may  be 
broadcast,  unless  the  committee  or  its  sub- 
committees respectively  by  majority  vote 
determine  otherwise. 

Permission  for  such  coverage  shall  be 
granted  only  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Live  coverage  by  radio  or  television 
shall  be  without  commercial  sponsorship. 

(3)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpeona  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  witness  who  does  not  wish  to 
be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  pho- 
tography coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  cov- 
ered and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage 
turned  off. 

(3)  Each  committee  or  subcommittee 
chairman  shall  determine,  in  his  discretion, 
the  number  of  television  and  still  cameras 
to  be  permitted  In  the  room.  The  allocation 
among  the  television  media  of  the  positions 
of  television  cameras  permitted  by  a  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  chairman  in  the 
room  shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and 
equitable  procedures  as  devised  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  Oalleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shaU  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the 
other  media. 

(6)  Television  and  radio  media  equipment 
shall  not  be  installed  in,  or  removed  from, 
the  room  while  the  committee  is  in  session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used,  except  that 
the  television  media  may  install  additional 
lighting  in  the  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  to  the  lowest  level  necessary 
to  provide  adequate  television  coverage  at 
the  then  current  state  of  the  art. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photogr^hers  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
photographers  from  Associated  Press 
Photos  and  United  Press  International  New- 
spictures.  If  requests  are  made  by  more  of 
the  luedla  than  will  be  permitted  by  a  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  chairman  for  cover- 
age of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  pho- 
tography, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
rangement devised  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  by  the  other  media. 

(11)  Television  and  radio  media  personnel 
shall  be  then  currently  accredited  to  the 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents'  Gal- 
leries. 

(12)  Still  photography  personnel  shall  be 
then  currently  accredited  to  the  Press  Pho- 
tographers' Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography   shall    conduct    themselves    and 
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their  covermge  activities  In  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 

It.  OTHSK  PBOCKDUmiS  AHD  RXGULATIONS 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  may 
establish  such  other  procedures  and  take 
such  acUons  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the 
effective  operation  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  may  not  be  committed  to 
any  expense  whatever  without  the  prior  ap- 
piovaJ  of  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

It.  AMKTOlfZirTS  TO  COMMITnEK  RITLKS 

The  rules  of  the  committee  may  be  modi- 
fled,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  its  members,  but  only  if  written 
notice  of  the  proposed  change  has  been  pro- 
vided to  each  such  member  at  least  48  hours 
before  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
vote  on  the  change  occurs. 

APPENDIX 
RuuZI 

BULB  or  raOCBDURB  POH  COIOfrTTKBS 

IngeneTnl 

1.  (aXl)  The  Riiles  of  the  House  are  the 
rules  of  its  committees  and  subcommittees 
so  far  as  appllcmble,  except  that  a  motion  to 
receaa  tram  day  to  day.  and  a  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  biU 
or  resolution,  if  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege 
In  committees  and  subcommittees. 

(3)  Each  subcommittee  of  a  committee  Is  a 
part  of  that  committee,  and  Is  subject  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  that  committee 
and  to  its  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

(b)  Each  committee  Is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  Investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  Its  responsibil- 
ities under  Rule  X.  and  (subject  to  the 
adoption  of  expense  resolutions  as  required 
by  clause  5)  to  Incur  expenses  (including 
travel  expenses)  In  connection  therewith. 

(c)  Each  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presmted  at  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee. All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and 
transcripts  in  connection  with  any  meeting 
or  hearing  of  a  committee  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  Each  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  that  committee  under  this  rule  and 
Rule  X  during  the  Congress  ending  at  noon 
on  January  3  of  such  year. 

CommitUe  rule* 
Adoption  of  written  rule* 

3.  (a)  E^ach  standing  committee  of  the 
Houae  shall  adopt  written  rules  governing 
it*  procedure.  Such  rules— 

(1)  shall  be  adopted  In  a  meeting  which  is 
open  to  the  public  unless  the  committee  in 
open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present,  de- 
termined by  roUcall  vote  that  aU  or  part  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  Is  to  be  closed  to 
the  public; 

(3)  shall  be  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  or  with  those  provisions 
of  law  having  the  force  and  effect  of  Rules 
of  the  Houae:  and 

(3)  shall  in  any  event  Incorporate  all  of 
the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  clause  to 
the  extent  applicable. 

Each  committee's  rules  specifying  its  regu- 
lar meeting  days,  and  any  other  rules  of  a 
committee  which  are  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  clause,  shall  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  not  later  than 


thirty  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  in 
each  odd-numbered  year.  Each  select  or 
Joint  committee  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  unless  specifically 
prohibited  by  law. 
RegiUar  meeting  days 

(b)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  House 
shall  adopt  regular  meeting  days,  which 
shall  be  not  less  frequent  than  monthly,  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business.  Each  such  com- 
mittee shall  meet,  for  the  consideration  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  transaction  of  other 
committee  business,  on  all  regular  meeting 
days  fixed  by  the  committee,  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  written  rule  adopted  by 
the  committee. 
Additional  and  special  meetings 

(cKl)  The  Chairman  of  each  standing 
committee  may  call  and  convene,  as  he  or 
she  considers  necessary,  additional  meetings 
of  the  committee  for  the  consideration  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 

(2)  If  at  least  three  members  of  any  stand- 
ing committee  desire  that  a  special  meeting 
of  the  committee  be  called  by  the  chairman, 
those  members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  request  to  the 
chairman  for  that  special  meeting.  Such  re- 
quest shaU  specify  the  measure  or  matter  to 
be  considered.  Immediately  upon  the  fUing 
of  the  request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
shall  notify  the  chairman  of  the  filing  of 
the  request.  If,  within  three  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  chairman 
does  not  call  the  requested  special  meeting, 
to  be  held  within  seven  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  may  file  in  the 
offices  of  the  committee  their  written  notice 
that  a  special  meeting  of  the  committee  wUl 
be  held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour  of, 
and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered 
at,  that  special  meeting.  The  committee 
shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  clerk 
of  the  committee  shaU  notify  all  members 
of  the  committee  that  such  special  meeting 
will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  Its  date  and 
hour  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered: and  only  the  measure  or  matter 
specified  in  that  notice  may  be  considered  at 
that  special  meeting. 

RarUciTig  majority  member  to  preside  in  ab- 
sence of  chairman 

(d)  If  the  chairman  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee Is  not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the 
committee,  the  ranking  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party  on  the  committee  who  is 
present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 
Committee  records 

(eKl)  Each  committee  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  committee  action  which 
shall  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  rollcall  vote  is  demand- 
ed. The  result  of  each  such  rollcall  vote 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  committee 
for  Inspection  by  the  public  at  reasonable 
times  in  the  offices  of  the  committee.  Infor- 
mation so  available  for  public  inspection 
shall  Include  a  description  of  the  amend- 
ment, motion,  order,  or  other  proposition 
and  the  name  of  each  member  voting  for 
and  each  member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition, 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present  but  not 
voting. 


(3)  All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  member  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee:  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House  and  all  Members 
of  the  House  shall  have  access  thereto, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  records  in  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct respecting  the  conduct  of  any  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  House,  no 
Member  of  the  House  (other  than  a  member 
of  such  committee)  shall  have  access  there- 
to without  the  specific,  prior  approval  of 
the  committee. 

(3)  Each  committee  shall  include  in  its 
rules  standards  for  availability  of  records  of 
the  committee  delivered  to  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  under  rule  XXXVI.  Such 
standards  shall  specify  procedures  for 
orders  of  the  committee  under  clause  3(b)(3) 
and  clause  4(b)  of  rule  XXXVI,  including  a 
requirement  that  nonavailability  of  a  record 
for  a  period  longer  than  the  period  other- 
wise applicable  under  that  rule  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  vote  of  the  committee. 
Proxies 

(f )  No  vote  by  any  member  of  any  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  with  respect  to  any 
measure  or  matter  may  be  cast  by  proxy 
unless  such  committee,  by  written  rule 
adopted  by  the  committee,  permits  voting 
by  proxy  and  requires  that  the  proxy  au- 
thorization shall  be  in  writing,  shall  assert 
that  the  member  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  committee,  shall  desig- 
nate the  person  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy 
authorization,  and  shall  be  limited  to  a  spe- 
cific measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto:  except 
that  a  member  may  authorize  a  general 
proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or 
other  procedural  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shaU  be  signed  by  the  member  as- 
signing his  or  her  vote  and  shaU  contain  the 
date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum. 
Open  meetings  and  hearings. 

(gXl)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  each  standing  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, in  open  session  and  with  a  majority 
present,  determines  by  rollcaU  vote  that  all 
or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on 
that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the  public:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  person  other  than 
members  of  the  committee  and  such  con- 
gressional staff  and  such  departmental  rep- 
resentatives as  they  may  authorize  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
which  has  heen  closed  to  the  public.  This 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  open  commit- 
tee hearings  which  are  provided  for  by 
clause  4(aHl)  of  Rule  X  or  by  subparagraph 
(2)  of  this  paragraph,  or  to  any  meeting 
that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or  per- 
sonnel matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  each  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  thereof  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call vote  that  aU  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shaU  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
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qulrements  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance the  re<iul8lte  number  required 
under  the  rules  of  the  committee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony, 

(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endan- 
ger the  national  security  or  violate  clause 
2(kKS)  of  rule  XI:  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing,  as  pro- 
vided In  clause  2(kK5)  of  rule  XI.  No 
Member  may  be  excluded  from  nonpartlcl- 
patory  attendance  at  any  hearing  of  any 
committee  or  subcommittee,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  unless  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  by  a  majority  vote  authorize 
a  particular  committee  or  subcommittee,  for 
purposes  of  a  particular  series  of  hearings 
on  a  particular  article  of  legislation  or  on  a 
particular  subject  of  investigation,  to  close 
its  hearings  to  Members  by  the  same  proce- 
dures designated  In  this  subparagraph  for 
closing  hearings  to  the  public:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee may  by  the  same  procedure  vote  to  close 
one  subsequent  day  of  hearing  except  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
the  subcommittees  therein  may,  by  the 
same  procedure,  vote  to  close  up  to  five  ad- 
ditional consecutive  days  of  hearings. 

(3)  Each  committee  of  the  House  (except 
the  Committee  on  Rules)  shall  make  public 
announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and  sub- 
ject matter  of  any  conunlttee  hearing  at 
least  one  week  before  the  commencement  of 
the  hearing.  If  the  committee  determines 
that  there  Is  good  cause  to  begin  the  hear- 
ing sooner,  it  shall  make  the  announcement 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Any  announce- 
ment made  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  promptly  published  in  the  Dally  Digest 
and  promptly  entered  into  the  committee 
scheduling  service  of  the  House  Information 
Systems. 

(4)  Each  committee  shall,  insofar  as  is 
practicable,  require  each  witness  who  Is  to 
appear  before  It  to  file  with  the  committee 
(in  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance)  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  proposed  testimony 
and  to  limit  the  oral  presentation  at  such 
appearance  to  a  brief  summary  of  his  or  her 
argument. 

(5)  No  point  of  order  shall  lie  with  respect 
to  any  measure  reported  by  any  committee 
on  the  ground  that  hearings  on  such  meas- 
ure were  not  conducted  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  clause;  except  that  a 
point  of  order  on  that  ground  may  be  made 
by  any  member  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  measure  if,  In  the  committee, 
such  point  of  order  was  (A)  timely  made  and 
(B)  improperly  overruled  or  not  properly 
considered. 

(8)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  committee  hear- 
ings which  are  provided  for  by  clause  4(a)(1) 
of  Rule  X 

Quorum  for  talcing  testimony  and  certain 
other  action 

(hXl)  Each  committee  may  fix  the 
number  of  its  members  to  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  testimony  and  receiving 
evidence  which  shall  be  not  less  than  two. 

(2)  Each  committee  (except  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means)  may  fix  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers to  constitute  a  quorum  for  taking  any 
action  other  than  the  reporting  of  a  meas- 


ure or  recommendation  which  shall  be  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  members. 
Prohibition    against    committee    meetings 
during  five-minute  rule  and  during  joint 
sessions  and  joint  meetings 

(1)(1)  No  committee  of  the  House  (except 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means)  may  sit,  without  special  leave, 
while  the  House  Is  reading  a  measure  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  si>ecial  leave 
will  be  granted  unless  10  or  more  Members 
object. 

(2)  No  committee  of  the  House  may  sit 
during  a  Joint  session  of  the  House  and 
Senate  or  during  a  recess  when  a  Joint  meet- 
ing of  the  House  and  Senate  Is  In  progress. 
Coiling  and  interrogation  of  roitnesses 

(JKl)  Whenever  any  hearing  Is  conducted 
by  any  committee  up>on  any  measure  or 
matter,  the  minority  party  members  on  the 
committee  shaU  be  entitled,  upon  request  to 
the  chairman  by  a  majority  of  them  before 
the  completion  of  the  hearing,  to  call  wit- 
nesses selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  the  measure  or  matter 
during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(2)  Each  committee  shall  apply  the  five- 
minute  rule  In  the  interrogation  of  wit- 
nesses in  any  hearing  until  such  time  as 
each  member  of  the  committee  who  so  de- 
sires has  had  an  opportunity  to  question 
each  witness. 
Investigative  hearing  procedures 

(k)(l)  The  chairman  at  an  investigative 
hearing  shall  announce  in  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  Investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  Investigative  hearings 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  punwse  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  chairman  may  pimlsh  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings;  and  the 
committee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt. 

(5)  Whenever  It  Is  asserted  that  the  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  Investigatory  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person, 

(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  In  executive  session,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  2(g)(2)  of 
this  Rule,  if  by  a  majority  of  those  present, 
there  being  in  attendance  the  requisite 
number  required  under  the  rules  of  the 
committee  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony,  the  committee  determines 
that  such  evidence  or  testimony  may  tend 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  any 
person;  and 

(B)  the  committee  shall  proceed  to  receive 
such  testimony  In  open  session  only  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee,  a 
majority  being  present,  determine  that  such 
evidence  or  testimony  will  not  tend  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  any  person. 
In  either  case  the  committee  shall  afford 
such  person  an  opportunity  voluntarily  to 
appear  as  a  witness;  and  receive  and  dispose 
of  requests  from  such  person  to  subpeona 
additional  witnesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(6).  the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpeona 
additional  witnesses. 


(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  In  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  In  writing  for  Inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  Judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or, 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 

Committee  procedures  for  reporting  bills 
and  resolutions 

(1K1)(A)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee  to  report  or  cause  to 
be  reported  promptly  to  the  House  any 
measure  approved  by  the  committee  and  to 
take  or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to 
bring  a  matter  to  a  vote. 

(B)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ^>- 
proved  by  the  committee  shall  be  filed 
within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of 
days  on  which  the  House  is  not  In  session) 
after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  a  written 
request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  for  the  reporting  of 
that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such 
request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
transmit  Immediately  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  notice  of  the  filing  of  that 
request.  This  subdivision  does  not  apply  to 
the  reporting  of  a  regular  appropriation  bill 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  prior 
to  compliance  with  subdivision  (C)  and  does 
not  apply  to  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  with  respect  to  the  rules.  Joint  rules, 
or  order  of  business  of  the  House  or  to  the 
reporting  of  a  resolution  of  inquiry  ad- 
dressed to  the  head  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment. 

(2KA)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  any  committee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  was  ac- 
tually present. 

(B)  With  respect  to  each  rollcall  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
public  character,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
against,  the  reporting  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion shall  be  Included  In  the  conunlttee 
report. 

(3)  The  report  of  any  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  (A)  shall  include  the  oversight 
findings  and  recommendations  required  pur- 
suant to  clause  2(b)(1)  of  Rule  X  separately 
set  out  and  clearly  identified;  (B)  the  state- 
ment required  by  section  308(aKl)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  separate- 
ly set  out  and  clearly  Identified,  If  the  meas- 
ure provides  new  budget  authority  (other 
than  continuing  appropriations),  new  spend- 
ing authority  described  in  section  401(cK2) 
of  such  Act,  new  credit  authority,  or  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  revenues  or  tax  ex- 
penditures; (C)  the  estimate  and  comparison 
prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  under  section  403  of 
such  Act,  separately  set  out  and  clearly 
identified,  whenever  the  Director  (if  timely 
submitted  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report) 
has  submitted  such  estimate  and  compari- 
son to  the  committee;  fuid  (D)  a  summary  of 
the  oversight  findings  and  recommendations 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  under  clause  4(cX2)  of  Rule  X 
separately  set  out  and  clearly  identified 
whenever  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
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ttona  have  been  submitted  to  the  legislative 
committee  In  a  timely  fashion  to  allow  an 
opportunity  to  consider  such  findings  and 
recommendations  during  the  committee's 
deliberations  on  the  measure. 

(4)  Each  r^wrt  of  a  committee  on  each 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  such  committee  shall  contain  a 
detaUed  analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion Into  law  may  have  an  Inflationary 
Impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation 
of  the  national  economy. 

(5)  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  any  committee,  other  than 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  any  member  of 
the  committee  gives  notice  of  Intention  to 
fUe  supplementid.  minority,  or  additional 
views,  that  member  shall  be  entitled  to  not 
leas  than  three  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  in 
which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and 
signed  by  that  member,  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  included  within,  and  shall  be  a  part 
of.  the  report  flled  by  the  committee  with 
reapect  to  that  measiuv  or  matter.  The 
report  of  the  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume 
which— 

(A)  shall  inrli"**  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, or  addltlmal  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

(B)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (C)  and  (D)  of  subparv 
graph  (3»  are  included  as  part  of  the  report. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

(I)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  requests  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph:  or 

(II)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  meastire 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 
correction  of  any  technical  error  In  a  previ- 
ous report  made  by  that  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter. 

(6)  A  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any 
committee  (except  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  the  case  of  a  resolution  making  in  order 
the  consideration  of  a  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  order  of  business),  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  until  the  third  calendar 
day  (or  the  tenth  calendar  day  in  the  case 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget), 
excluding  Saturdays,  Sundajrs,  and  legal 
holidays,  on  which  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been  available  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  Nor  shall  it  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any 
committee  (except  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  the  case  of  a  resolution  making  in  order 
the  consideration  of  a  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  order  of  business,  or  any  other  com- 
mittee In  the  case  of  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion), unless  copies  of  such  report  and  the 
reported  measure  or  matter  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  Members  for  at  least  three  cal- 
endar days,  excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays  during  which  the  House 
Is  not  In  session  before  the  beginning  of 
such  consideration:  Provided,  hotoever.  That 
it  «hfcii  always  be  in  order  to  call  up  for  con- 
sideration, notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  clause  4(b),  Rule  XI,  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  specifically  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  a  reported  measure 
or  matter  notwithstanding  this  restriction. 


If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any  such 
measure  or  matter  so  reported,  the  commit- 
tee reporting  the  measure  or  matter,  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  have  such 
hearings  printed  and  available  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  Members  of  the  House  prior  to 
the  consideration  of  such  measure  or  matter 
in  the  House.  This  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  to— 

(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress;  or 

(B)  any  decision,  determination,  or  action 
by  a  Oovemment  agency  which  would 
become  or  continue 'to  be,  effective  unless 
disapproved  or  otherwise  invalidated  by  one 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
a  Oovemment  agency  Includes  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  wholly  owned 
Oovemment  corporation,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(7)  If.  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
measure  has.  by  resolution,  been  made  In 
order  for  consideration  by  the  House,  no 
motion  has  been  offered  that  the  House 
consider  that  measure,  any  member  of  the 
committee  which  reported  that  measure 
may  be  recognized  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Speaker  to  offer  a  motion  that  the  House 
shall  consider  that  measure,  if  that  commit- 
tee has  duly  authorized  that  member  to 
offer  that  motion. 
Power  to  sit  arid  act;  iubpoena  power 

(mXl)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
any  of  its  functions  and  duties  under  this 
rule  and  Rule  X  (Including  any  matters  re- 
ferred to  it  under  clause  5  of  Rule  X),  any 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  (subject  to  subparagraph  (3)(A) 
of  this  paragraph)— 

(A)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(B)  to  require,  by  subpoena— or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents 

as  it  deems  necessary.  The  chsdrman  of  the 
coounittee,  or  any  member  designated  hy 
such  chairman,  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

(2)(A)  A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and 
Issued  by  a  committee  or  subconunittee 
under  subparagraph  (1KB)  in  the  conduct 
of  any  investigation  or  series  of  investiga- 
tions or  activities,  only  when  authorized  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  voting,  a  majori- 
ty being  present.  The  power  to  authorize 
and  issue  subpoenas  under  subparagraph 
(1KB)  may  be  delegated  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  pursuant  to  such  rules  and 
under  such  limitations  as  the  committee 
may  prescribe.  Authorized  subpoenas  shall 
be  si^ed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  by  any  member  designated  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

(B)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  Issued 
by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  under  sub- 
paragraph (1KB)  may  be  enforced  only  ss 
authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 
Use  of  committee  funds  for  travel 

(nKl)  Funds  authorized  for  a  committee 
under  clause  5  are  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  conunittee's  activities:  however,  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  nuule  available  to  the  committee  and  Its 
employees  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  of- 
ficial duties  outside  the  United  SUtes,  Its 
territories  or  possessions.  No  appropriated 


funds,  including  those  authorized  under 
clause  5.  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of  the 
committee  or  its  employees  in  any  country 
where  local  currencies  are  available  for  this 
purpose;  and  the  following  conditions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  travel  outside  the 
United  States  or  its  territories  or  posses- 
sions: 

(A)  No  member  or  employee  of  the  com- 
mittee shaill  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  in  any  country  for  any 
day  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  set  forth  in  applicable  Federal  law,  or 
if  the  Member  or  employee  is  reimbursed 
for  any  expenses  for  such  day,  then  the 
lesser  of  the  p>er  diem  or  the  actual,  unreim- 
bursed expenses  (other  than  for  transporta- 
tion) Incuirred  by  the  member  or  employee 
during  that  day. 

(B)  Each  member  or  employee  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
dates  each  country  was  visited,  the  amount 
of  per  diem  furnished,  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation furnished,  any  funds  expended  for 
any  other  official  purpose  and  shall  summa- 
rize In  these  categories  the  total  foreign  cur- 
rencies and/or  appropriated  funds  expend- 
ed. All  such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed 
no  later  than  sixty  days  following  the  com- 
pletion of  travel  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  use  In  complying  with  report- 
ing requirements  in  applicable  Federal  law 
and  shall  be  open  for  public  inspection. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  committee's  activi- 
ties outside  of  the  United  States  in  any 
country  where  local  currencies  are  unavail- 
able, a  member  or  employee  of  the  commit- 
tee may  not  receive  reimbursement  for  ex- 
t>enses  (other  than  for  transportation)  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  set  forth 
in  applicable  Federal  law,  or  if  the  member 
or  employee  is  reimbursed  for  any  expenses 
for  such  day,  then  the  lesser  of  the  per  diem 
or  the  actual  unreimbursed  exi>ense8  (other 
than  for  transportation)  Incurred,  by  the 
member  or  employee  during  any  day. 

(3)  A  member  or  employee  of  a  conunlttee 
may  not  receive  reimbursement  for  the  cost 
of  any  transportation  In  connection  with 
travel  outside  of  the  United  States  unless 
the  member  or  employee  has  actually  paid 
for  the  transptortatlon. 

(4)  The  restrictions  respecting  travel  out- 
side of  the  United  States  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraphs (2)  and  (3)  shall  also  apply  to 
travel  outside  of  the  United  States  by  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  House 
authorized  under  clause  8  of  Rule  I.  clause 
Kb)  of  this  rule,  or  any  other  provision  of 
these  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(5)  No  local  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  may  be  made  available  under 
this  paragraph  for  the  use  outside  of  the 
United  States  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
a  member  of  any  committee  after— 

(A)  the  date  of  the  general  election  of 
Members  in  which  the  Member  has  not 
been  elected  to  the  succeeding  Congress;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  Member  who  Is  not  a 
candidate  in  such  general  election,  the  earli- 
er of  the  date  of  such  general  election  or 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  last  regular 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hearings 
3.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  clause  to 
provide  a  means,  in  conformity  with  accept- 
able standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  de- 
corum, by  which  committee  hearings,  or 
committee  meetings,  which  are  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered,  by  television  broad- 
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cast, radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography, 
or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage— 

(1)  for  the  education,  enlightenment,  and 
information  of  the  general  public,  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  and  Impartial  news  cover- 
age, regarding  the  operations,  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legislative 
and  representative  body  and  regarding  the 
measures,  public  Issues,  and  other  matters 
before  the  House  and  its  committees,  the 
consideration  thereof,  and  the  action  taken 
thereon:  and 

(2)  for  the  development  of  the  perspective 
and  understanding  of  the  general  public 
with  respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the 
House  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  In  addition,  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  television  tapes  and 
television  film  of  any  coverage  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  used,  or  made  available 
for  use,  as  partisan  political  campaign  mate- 
rial to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
any  person  for  elective  public  office. 

(c)  It  is,  further,  the  intent  of  this  clause 
that  the  general  conduct  of  each  meeting 
(whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise)  covered, 
under  authority  of  this  clause,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
raphy, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cover- 
age, and  the  personal  behavior  of  the  com- 
mittee members  and  staff,  other  Govern- 
ment officials  and  personnel,  witnesses,  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  press  media  persoimel.  and 
the  general  public  at  the  hearing  or  other 
meeting  shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with 
and  observance  of  the  acceptable  standards 
of  dignity,  propriety,  courtesy,  and  decorum 
traditionally  observed  by  the  House  in  its 
operations  and  shall  not  be  such  as  to— 

(1)  distort  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
hearing  or  other  meeting  or  the  activities  of 
committee  members  in  connection  with  that 
hearing  or  meeting  or  in  connection  with 
the  general  work  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
House;  or 

(3)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the 
House,  the  committee,  or  any  Member  or 
bring  the  House,  the  committee,  or  any 
Member  into  disrepute. 

(d)  The  coverage  of  committee  hearings 
and  meetings  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography  is  a  privilege 
made  available  by  the  House  and  shall  be 
permitted  and  conducted  only  In  strict  con- 
formity with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and 
requirements  of  this  clause. 

(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  any  committee  of  the  House  is 
open  to  the  public,  that  committee  may 
permit,  by  majority  vote  of  the  committee, 
that  hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast, 
radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or 
by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage,  but 
only  under  such  written  rules  as  the  com- 
mittee may  adopt  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes,  provisions,  and  requirements  of 
this  clause:  Provided,  hovoever.  Each  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  chairman  shall  de- 
termine, in  his  discretion,  the  number  of  tel- 
evision and  still  cameras  permitted  in  a 
hearing  or  meeting  room. 

(f )  The  written  rules  which  may  be  adopt- 
ed by  a  committee  under  paragraph  (e)  of 
this  clause  shall  contain  provisions  to  the 
following  effect: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shaU  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 


or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  sdl  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off.  This  subparagraph  Is  supple- 
mentary to  clause  2(k)(5)  of  this  rule,  relat- 
ing to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  wlt- 


(3)  The  allocation  among  the  television 
media  of  the  positions  of  the  number  of  tel- 
evision cameras  permitted  by  a  committee 
or  subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
fair  and  equitable  procedures  devised  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Tel- 
evision Correspondents'  GaJleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giviiig  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the 
other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  committee  is  in 
session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  In  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  ciurent  state 
of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photogn4>her8  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
photographers  from  Associated  Press 
Photos  and  United  Press  International 
Newspictures.  If  requests  are  made  by  more 
of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  a 
conmiittee  or  subcommittee  chairman  for 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still 
photography,  that  coverage  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
rangement devised  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  imneces- 
sarily  the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 


Privileged  Reportt  and  AmendmenU 
4.  (a)  The  following  committees  shall  have 
leave  to  report  at  any  time  on  the  matters 
herein  stated,  namely:  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations — on  general  appropriation 
bills  and  on  Joint  resolutions  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  a  fiscal  year  If  reported 
after  September  15  preceding  the  beginning 
of  such  fiscal  year;  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget— on  the  matters  required  to  be  re- 
ported by  such  committee  under  Titles  m 
and  IV  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1074;  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion—on  enrolled  bills,  contested  election, 
and  all  matters  referred  to  it  of  printing  for 
the  use  of  the  House  or  the  two  Houses,  and 
on  all  matters  of  expenditure  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  and  on  aU  matters 
relating  to  preservation  and  availability  of 
noncurrent  records  of  the  House  under  Rule 
XXXV 1;  the  Committee  on  Rules— on  rules. 
Joint  rules,  and  the  order  of  business;  and 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct— on  resolutions  recommending 
action  by  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  an  individual  Member,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  result  of  any  investigation  by  the  com- 
mittee relating  to  the  official  conduct  of 
such  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  It  shall  always  be  in  order  to  caU  up 
for  consideration  a  report  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  on  a  rule.  Joint  rule,  or  the 
order  of  business  (except  it  shall  not  be 
called  up  for  consideration  on  the  same  day 
it  is  presented  to  the  House,  unless  so  deter- 
mined by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  voting,  but  this  provision 
shall  not  apply  during  the  last  three  days  of 
the  session),  and,  pending  the  consideration 
thereof,  the  Speaker  may  entertain  one 
motion  that  the  House  adjotim;  but  after 
the  result  is  armounced  the  Speaker  shall 
not  entertain  any  other  dilatory  motion 
until  the  report  shall  have  been  fully  dis- 
posed of.  The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  not 
report  any  rule  or  order  which  provides  that 
business  under  clause  7  of  Rule  XXIV  shall 
be  set  aside  by  a  vote  of  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  present;  nor  shall  It  report 
any  rule  or  order  which  would  prevent  the 
motion  to  recommit  from  being  made  as 
provided  in  clause  4  of  Rule  XVI. 

(c)  The  Committee  on  Rules  shaU  present 
to  the  House  reports  concerning  rules.  Joint 
rules,  and  order  of  business,  within  three 
legislative  days  of  the  time  when  the  bill  or 
resolution  involved  is  ordered  reported  by 
the  committee.  If  any  such  rule  or  order  is 
not  considered  immediately,  it  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  calendar  and.  If  not  called  up 
by  the  Member  making  the  report  within 
seven  legislative  days  thereafter,  any 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  may  call  it 
up  as  a  question  of  privilege  (but  only  on 
the  day  after  the  calendar  day  on  which 
such  Member  announces  to  the  House  his 
intention  to  do  so)  and  the  Speaker  shall 
recognize  any  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee seeking  recognition  for  that  purpose. 
If  the  Committee  on  Rules  makes  an  ad- 
verse report  on  any  resolution  pending 
before  the  committee,  providing  for  an 
order  of  business  for  the  consideration  by 
the  House  of  any  public  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion, on  days  when  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
call  up  motions  to  discharge  committees  it 
shall  be  in  order  for  any  Member  of  the 
House  to  call  up  for  consideration  by  the 
House  such  adverse  report,  and  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  the  adoption  by  the  House  of 
such  resolution  adversely  reported  notwlth- 
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f^««/Wl^J  uie  advene  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rtiles.  and  the  Speaker  shall  recog- 
nise the  Member  seeking  recotnltlon  (or 
that  purpoae  as  a  question  of  the  highest 
privilege. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Committee  on  Rules  re- 
ports a  resolution  repealing  or  amending 
any  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  part  thereof  It  shall  Include  In  its 
report  or  In  an  accompanying  document— 

(1)  the  text  of  any  part  of  the  Ruleu  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  repealed:  and 

(2)  a  comparative  print  of  any  part  of  the 
resolution  '»««^<"g  such  an  amendment  and 
any  part  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  amended,  showing  by  an 
appropriate  typographical  device  the  omis- 
sions and  insertions  proposed  to  be  made. 

Committee  expemea 
5.  (a)  Whenever  any  committee,  commis- 
sion or  other  entity  (except  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget)  is  to  be  granted  authorization 
for  the  payment,  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House,  of  its  expenses  in  any  year, 
other  than  those  expenses  to  be  paid  from 
appropriations  provided  by  statute,  such  au- 
thorisation initially  shall  be  procured  by 
one  primary  expense  resolution  for  the  com- 
mittee, commission  or  other  entity  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  committee,  commission  or  other 
entity  for  that  year  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House.  Any  such  primary  ex- 
pense resolution  reported  to  the  House  shall 
not  be  considered  in  the  House  unless  a 
printed  report  on  that  resolution  has  been 
made  available  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  at  least  one  calendar  day  prior  to 
the  consideration  of  that  resolution  In  the 
House.  Such  report  shall,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  House 

(1)  state  the  total  amount  of  the  funds  to 
be  provided  to  the  committee,  commission 
or  other  entity  under  the  primary  expense 
resolution  for  all  anticipated  activities  and 
programs  of  the  committee,  commission  or 
other  entltr.  uid 

(2)  to  the  extent  practicable,  contain  such 
general  statements  regarding  the  estimated 
foreseeable  exi>enditure8  (or  the  respective 
anticipated  activities  and  programs  of  the 
committee,  commission  or  other  entity  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  provide  the  House 
with  basic  estimates  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure generally  of  the  funds  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  committee,  commission  or 
other  entity  under  the  primary  expense  res- 
olution. 

(b)  After  the  date  of  adoption  by  the 
House  of  any  such  primary  expense  resolu- 
tion (or  any  such  committee,  commission  or 
other  entity  for  any  year,  authorization  (or 
the  payment  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
additicmal  expenses  of  such  committee,  com- 
mission or  other  entity  In  that  year,  other 
than  those  expenses  to  be  paid  from  appro- 
priations provided  by  statute,  may  be  pro- 
cured by  one  or  more  supplemental  expense 
resolutions  for  that  committee,  commission 
or  other  entity  as  necessary.  Any  such  sup- 
plemental ezi>enae  resolution  reported  to 
the  House  shall  not  be  considered  in  the 
House  unless  a  printed  report  on  that  reso- 
lution has  been  made  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  at  least  one  calendar 
day  prior  to  the  consideration  of  that  reso- 
lution in  the  House.  Such  report  shall,  for 
the  information  of  the  House- 

(1)  state  the  total  amount  of  additional 
fimds  to  be  provided  to  the  committee,  com- 
misBion  or  other  entity  under  the  supple- 
mental exi>ense  resolution  and  the  purpose 


or  purposes  for  which  those  additional 
funds  are  to  be  used  by  the  committee,  com- 
misslon  or  other  entity:  and 

(2)  state  the  reason  or  reasons  for  the  fail- 
ure to  procure  the  additional  funds  for  the 
committee,  commission  or  other  entity  by 
means  of  the  primary  expense  resolution. 

(c)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  clause 
do  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  resolution  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  sums  necessary  to  pay  compensa- 
tion for  staff  services  performed  for,  or  to 
pay  other  expenses  of,  any  committee,  com- 
mission or  other  entity  at  any  time  from 
and  after  the  beginning  of  any  year  and 
before  the  date  of  adoption  by  the  House  of 
the  primary  expense  resolution  providing 
funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  that  commit- 
tee, commission  or  other  entity  for  that 
year,  or 

(2)  any  resolution  providing  In  any  Con- 
gress, for  aU  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House,  additional  office  equipment,  air- 
mail and  special  delivery  postage  stamps, 
supplies,  staff  personnel,  or  any  other  spe- 
cific item  for  the  operation  of  the  standing 
committees,  and  containing  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  payment  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  the  expenses  of  any  of 
the  foregoing  items  provided  by  that  resolu- 
tion, subject  to  and  untU  enactment  of  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution  as  permanent 
law. 

(d>  From  the  funds  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  committee  staff  pursuant  to 
primary  and  additional  expense  resolu- 
tions- 
CD  the  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House  is  authorized  to  appoint  one  staff 
member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman. 

(2)  the  ranking  minority  party  member  of 
each  standing  subcommittee  on  each  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House  is  authorized  to 
appoint  one  8ta((  person  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  o(  the  ranking  minority  party 
member. 

(3)  the  sta((  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  o(  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  chairman  not  to 
exceed  (A)  75  per  centum  o(  the  maximum 
established  in  paragraph  (c)  o(  clause  6  or 
(B)  the  rate  paid  the  sta((  member  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1)  o(  this 
paragraph. 

(4)  (or  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph.  (A) 
there  shall  be  no  more  than  six  standing 
subconmiittees  of  each  standing  committee 
of  the  House,  except  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  (B)  no  member  shall 
appoint  more  than  one  person  pursuant  to 
the  above  provisions. 

(5)  the  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority party  members  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  tlUs  paragraph  shall  be 
made  available  from  the  staff  positions  pro- 
vided under  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  unless  such 
staff  positions  are  made  available  pursuant 
to  a  primary  or  additional  expense  resolu- 
tion. 

(e)  No  primary  expense  resolution  or  addi- 
tional expense  resolution  of  a  committee 
may  provide  for  the  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  by  any  member 
of  the  committee  for  travel  by  the  member 
after  the  date  of  the  general  election  of 
Members  In  which  the  Member  Is  not  elect- 
ed to  the  succeeding  Congress,  or  In  the  case 
of  a  Member  who  Is  not  a  candidate  In  such 
general  election,  the  earlier  of  the  date  of 


such  general  election  or  the  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  last  regular  session  of  the 
Congress. 

(fXl)  For  continuance  of  necessary  inves- 
tigations and  studies  by— 

(A)  each  standing  committee  and  select 
committee  established  by  these  rules:  and 

(B)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(2),  each  select  committee  established  by 
resolution: 

there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  period  beginning  at  noon 
on  January  3  and  ending  at  midnight  on 
March  31  of  each  year. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  first  session  of  a 
Congress,  amounts  shall  be  made  available 
under  this  paragraph  for  a  select  committee 
established  by  resolution  in  the  preceding 
Congress  only  if — 

(A)  a  reestablishing  resolution  for  such 
select  committee  Is  introduced  In  the 
present  Congress:  and 

(B)  no  resolution  of  the  preceding  Con- 
gress provided  for  termination  of  funding  of 
Investigations  and  studies  by  such  select 
committee  at  or  before  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding Congress. 

(3)  Each  committee  receiving  amounts 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  entitled,  for 
each  month  in  the  period  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (1),  to  9  per  centum  (or  such 
lesser  per  centum  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration)  of 
the  total  annualized  amount  made  available 
under  expense  resolutions  (or  such  commit- 
tee In  the  preceding  session  of  Congress. 

(4)  Payments  under  this  paragraph  shaU 
be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by  the 
committee  involved,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committee,  except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (5),  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law, 
rule  of  the  House,  or  other  authority,  from 
noon  on  January  3  of  the  first  session  of  a 
Congress,  until  the  election  by  the  House  of 
the  committee  Involved  in  that  Congress, 
payments  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  on  vouchers  signed  by— 

(A)  the  chairman  of  such  committee  as 
constituted  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
Congress;  or 

(B)  if  such  chairman  Is  not  a  Member  In 
the  present  Congress,  the  ranking  majority 
party  member  of  such  committee  as  consti- 
tuted at  the  close  of  the  preceding  Congress 
who  Is  a  Member  in  the  present  Congress. 

(6KA)  The  authority  of  a  committee  to 
incur  expenses  under  this  paragraph  shall 
expire  upon  agreement  by  the  House  to  a 
primary  expense  resolution  for  such  com- 
mittee. 

(B)  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
paragraph  stiall  be  expended  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

(C)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  effective  only  Insofar  as  not  inconsistent 
with  any  resolution,  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  adopt- 
ed after  the  date  of  adoption  of  these  rules. 

Committee  ttaffs 

6.  (aKl)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (2)  of 
this  paragraph  and  paragraph  (f)  of  this 
clause,  each  standing  committee  may  ap- 
point, by  majority  vote  of  the  committee, 
not  more  than  eighteen  professional  staff 
members.  Each  professional  staff  member 
appointed  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  party  member  of  such  committee, 
as  the  committee  considers  advisable. 
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(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (f)  of  this  clause, 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority  party 
membere  of  a  standing  committee  (except 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  and  the  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence)  so  request,  not  more 
than  six  persons  may  be  selected,  by  majori- 
ty vote  of  the  minority  party  members,  for 
appointment  by  the  committee  as  profes- 
sional staff  members  from  among  the 
number  authorized  by  subparagraph  (1)  of 
this  paragraph.  The  committee  shall  ap- 
point any  persons  so  selected  whose  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  are  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  the  committee.  If  the  committee 
determines  that  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  any  person  so  selected  are  unaccept- 
able to  the  committee,  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority party  members  may  select  other  per- 
sons for  appointment  by  the  committee  to 
the  professional  staff  untU  such  appoint- 
ment is  made.  Each  professional  staff 
member  appointed  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  assigned  to  such  committee  busi- 
ness as  the  minority  party  members  of  the 
committee  consider  advisable. 

(3)  The  professional  staff  members  of 
each  standing  committee— 

(A)  shall  be  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex,  or 
age,  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  respective  positions; 

(B)  shall  not  engage  in  any  work  other 
than  committee  business;  and 

(C)  shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties  other 
than  those  pertaiiUng  to  committee  busi- 
ness. 

(4)  Services  of  the  professional  staff  mem- 
bers of  each  standing  committee  may  be  ter- 
minated by  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

(5)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs 
(3)  (B)  and  (C)  do  not  apply  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

(bKl)  The  clerical  staff  of  each  standing 
committee  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
twelve  clerks,  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of 
the  chairman,  to  the  ranking  minority  party 
members,  and  to  the  professional  staff,  as 
the  committee  considers  advisable.  Subject 
to  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragnu>h  (f)  of  this  clause,  the  clerical 
staff  shall  be  appointed  by  majority  vote  of 
the  committee,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  sex,  or  age.  Except  as  provided  by 
subparagraph  (2)  of  this  paragraph  the  cler- 
ical  staff   shall   handle   committee   corre- 


cal  staff  untU  such  appointment  is  made. 
Each  clerk  appointed  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  handle  committee  correspond- 
ence and  stenographic  work  for  the  minori- 
ty party  members  of  the  committee  and  for 
any  members  of  the  professional  staff  ap- 
pointed under  subparagraph  (2)  of  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  clause  on  matters  related 
to  committee  work. 

(3)  Services  of  the  clerical  staff  members 
of  each  standing  committee  may  be  termi- 
nated by  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

(4)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
gr^h  do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

(c)  Each  employee  on  the  professional, 
clerical  and  Investigating  staff  of  each 
standing  committee  shall  be  entitled  to  pay 
at  a  single  gross  per  annum  rate,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  which  does  not  exceed  the 
mRyimi'm  rate  of  pay,  as  in  effect  from  time 
to  time,  under  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

(d)  Subject  to  appropriations  hereby  au- 
thorized, the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  may  ap- 
point such  staff,  in  addition  to  the  clerk 
thereof  and  assistants  for  the  minority,  as  it 
determines  by  majority  vote  to  be  necessary, 
such  personnel,  other  than  minority  assist- 
ants, to  possess  such  qualifications  as  the 
committee  may  prescribe. 

(e)  No  committee  shall  appoint  to  Its  staff 
any  experts  or  other  personnel  detailed  or 
assigned  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government,  except  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

(f)  If  a  request  for  the  appointment  of  a 
minority  professional  staff  member  under 
paragraph  (a),  or  a  minority  clerical  staff 
member  under  paragraph  (b),  is  made  when 
no  vacancy  exists  to  which  that  appoint- 
ment may  be  made,  the  committee  never- 
theless shall  appoint,  under  paragraph  (a) 
or  paragraph  (b),  as  applicable,  the  person 
selected  by  the  minority  and  acceptable  to 
the  committee.  The  person  so  appointed 
shall  serve  as  an  additional  member  of  the 
professional  staff  or  the  clerical  staff,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund,  until  such  a 
vacancy  (other  than  a  vacancy  in  the  posi- 
tion of  head  of  the  professional  staff,  by 
whatever  title  designated)  occurs,  at  which 
time  that  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  appointed  to  that  vacancy.  If  such  va- 
cancy occurs  on  the  professional  staff  when 
seven  or  more  persons  have  been  so  appoint- 


or paragraph  (b)(1)  of  this  clause,  as  the 
case  may  be,  who  are  satisfactory  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  minority  party  members,  are 
otherwise  assigned  to  assist  the  minority 
party  members. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (aK2)  and 
(b)(2),  a  committee  may  employ  nonpartisan 
staff,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  committee 
staff  designated  exclusively  for  the  majority 
or  minority  party,  upon  an  affirmative  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  majori- 
ty party  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  minority  party. 


sDondence  and  stenographic  work  both  for    ed  who  are  eligible  to  flU  that  vacancy,  a 


the  committee  staff  and  for  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  party  member  on 
matters  related  to  committee  work. 

(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (f )  of  this  clause, 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority  party 
members  of  a  standing  committee  (except 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  and  the  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence)  so  request,  four  persons 
may  be  selected,  by  majority  vote  of  the  mi- 
nority party  members,  for  appointment  by 
the  committee  to  positions  on  the  clerical 
staff  from  among  the  number  of  clerks  au- 
thorized by  subparagraph  (I)  of  this  para- 
graph. The  committee  shall  appoint  to 
those  positions  any  person  so  selected  whose 


majority  of  the  minority  party  members 
shall  designate  which  of  those  persons  shall 
fill  that  vacancy. 

(g)  Each  staff  member  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  a  request  by  minority  party  members 
under  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  clause, 
and  each  staff  member  appointed  to  assist 
minority  party  members  of  a  committee 
pursuant  to  an  expense  resolution  described 
in  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  clause  5,  shall  be 
accorded  equitable  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  fixing  of  his  or  her  rate  of  pay.  the 
assignment  to  him  or  her  of  work  facilities, 
and  the  accessibility  to  him  or  her  of  com- 
mittee records. 

(h)  Paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  clause 


character  and  qualifications  are  accepUble  ^^^^  not  be  construed  to  authorlM  the  jap 
to  a  majority  of  the  committee.  If  the  com-  '  '  -  *  -'  --»-■"'  '  * 
mittee  determines  that  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  any  person  so  selected  are 
unacceptable  to  the  committee,  a  majority 
of  the  minority  party  members,  may  select 
other  persons  for  appointment  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  position  involved  on  the  cleri- 


pointment  of  additional  professional  or  cler- 
ical staff  members  of  a  committee  pursuant 
to  a  request  under  either  of  such  para- 
graphs by  the  minority  party  members  of 
that  committee  if  six  or  more  professional 
staff  members  or  four  or  more  clerical  staff 
members,  provided  for  in  paragraph  (aKl) 


D  2000 


IN  HONOR  OP  NICK  PERRINO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  LiFiNSKi]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Only 
in  America"  is  an  often  used  phrase, 
but  one  that  has  never  been  more  ap- 
propriate than  it  is  today.  On  May  2. 
1989,  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
will  honor  Mr.  Nick  Perrino,  owner  of 
Home  Run  Inn  Pizza  in  Chicago,  with 
the  "Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  Police 
Medal  of  Honor"  for  his  outstanding 
accomplishments  and  his  enormous 
contributions  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Perrino  is  truly  a  Horatio 
Algers.  He  is  a  man  who  has  lived  the 
American  dream.  He  came  to  this  land 
of  liberty  as  a  16-year-old,  not  being 
able  to  speak  a  word  of  English,  with 
his  only  assets  being  a  capacity  for 
hard  work  and  a  love  of  freedom.  His 
qualities  of  character  are  blind  faith  in 
America,  a  dedication  to  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  and  an  enormous  abil- 
ity for  hard  work.  His  imagination  and 
initiative,  traits  of  the  American  cul- 
ture, imderlie  a  belief  in  his  own  ideas 
and  plans  and  a  dedication  to  his  com- 
munity, city,  State,  and  country.  His 
countless  himianitarian,  civic,  and 
charitable  endeavors  have  served  to 
help  mankind  and  make  his  neight>or- 
hood  and  his  Nation  a  better  place  to 
live. 

Yes,  tnily,  this  man  being  honored 
by  the  Chicago  Police  Department  on 
May  2  with  the  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley  Award,  has  given  as  much  to  his 
country  as  his  country  has  given  to 
him. 

Nick  Perrino  is  a  classic  American 
success  story  and  epitomizes  what  is 
right  with  America.  Coming  to  the 
United  States  from  Italy,  Nick  quickly 
made  himself  a  part  of  America  by 
proudly  serving  in  the  Army  during 
World  War  II.  from  1941  to  1946. 

Nick  was  initially  assigned  to  the 
food  service  section  as  a  coolk.  During 
his  military  stint,  Nick  rose  rapidly 
from  the  rank  of  private  to  mess  hall 
sergeant.  In  1943,  he  was  promoted  to 
master  sergeant  and  placed  in  charge 
of  all  mess  halls  on  his  post. 

As  post  mess  hall  master  sergeant, 
he  had  the  experience  of  being  In- 
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spected  by  Oen.  Qeorge  Patton.  In  the 
ooune  of  thftt  inspection.  General 
Patton  asked  Mr.  Perrino  why  he  was 
serving  cold  chocolate  and  not  hot 
chocolate,  which  the  nationwide  Army 
menu  called  for  that  day.  Nick  an- 
swered that  since  the  camp  was  in 
Florida,  and  it  was  the  middle  of 
August,  he  believed  it  was  more  appro- 
priate to  serve  cold  chocolate.  General 
Patton  responded  by  saying:  "Sergeant 
Perrino.  the  United  States  Army 
should  have  more  men  like  you." 

With  the  knowledge  gained  from  his 
service  experience.  Nick  founded  his 
own  business  In  1947.  In  addition  to 
the  restaurant  trade,  Nick  has  esUb- 
llshed  a  thriving  froeen  pizza  business. 

Over  the  years.  Nick  Perrino  has  not 
forgotten  his  past  and  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  numerous  chari- 
table activities.  He  has  been  honored 
by  the  Chloago  Boys  Club  of  America 
as  Man  of  the  Tear,  and  he  actively 
helps  other  organizations  in  Chicago, 
such  as  United  Cerebral  Palsy,  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society.  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Foundation,  and  countless  other  orga- 
nizations dedicated  to  the  needy.  Mr. 
Perrino  and  his  wife,  Laura,  are  very 
active  in  their  church,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, and  donated  the  altar  used  there 
today. 

Nick  and  Laura  continually  open 
their  establishment  to  senior  citizen 
groups,  youth  sports  teams  and  the 
m^nt^"y  and  physically  handicapped. 
A  particularly  special  group  to  the 
Perrinos  are  the  children  of  Misericor- 
dla  Home. 

Clearly,  this  highly  successful  busi- 
nessman has  never  forgotten  his  com- 
munity and  the  citizens  of  Chicago, 
always  remembers  what  his  mother 
taught  him:  "It  is  better  to  have  100 
friends  than  a  million  dollars." 

My  wife.  Rose  Maria  and  I  along 
with  all  the  citizens  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  salute  tix.  Perrino 
for  his  countless  acts  of  positive  Amer- 
ica. 


UMI 


PERMANiaiT  DUTY   SUSPENSION 

FOR    IMPORTED    HOT    PEPPER 

MASH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  T^uUUna  [Mts. 
Booos]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legwltion  to  make  pemnanent  the 
duty-frM  entry  of  certain  mixtures  of  hot  red 
psppers  and  salt  The  duty  on  imports  of  this 
hot  pepper  mash  \was  first  suspended  in  1978 
by  Pubic  Law  95-506.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lalion  to  make  permanent  this  duty  suspen- 
sion in  the  last  two  Congresses.  Last  year  the 
Omnixjs  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act- 
Pubic  Law  100-416— extended  the  temporary 
•uipenaions  until  the  end  of  1990.  After  more 
than  a  decade  of  temporary  suspension,  with 
no  adverse  effect  on  any  domestic  aghcultural 
Marwts.  I  beieve  the  time  has  come  to  make 
this  suspension  of  duly  permanent 


Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Louisiana's  most 
famous  products  is  Its  hot  sauce  which  is 
used  to  enliven  a  wide  variety  of  foods  and 
beverages.  The  most  widely  recognized  Lou- 
isiana hot  sauce  is  the  Tabasco  pepper  sauce 
marHifactured  from  a  century-old  redpe  by  the 
Mdlhenny  family  of  Avery  Island.  LA. 

I  do  not  preterxj  to  be  a  connoisseur  of  ttie 
many  fine  name  brarKte  of  Louisiana  hot 
pepper  sauce,  but  certainly  Tabasco  has  a 
worldwide  reputatkxi.  There  is  hardly  s  place 
on  Earth  vyt>ere  you  won't  find  the  familiar  little 
red  and  green  Tabasco  bottle.  I  use  it  with 
many  dishes.  I  understand  there  are  some 
wtw  feel  it  even  adds  to  ttie  taste  of  fried  pork 
nnds,  though  I  must  confess  to  never  havir>g 
sampled  that  partkxilar  delicacy. 

The  ctoeely  guarded  secret  recipe  for  Ta- 
beuco  sauce  was  invented  by  Edmund  Mdl- 
henny, at  the  tirrw  of  the  Civil  War,  using  a 
special  kind  of  Mexnan  pepper.  After  much 
experimentatton,  he  developed  a  manufactur- 
ing technique  to  produce  the  world's  first 
liquid  pepper.  His  first  commercial  productton 
was  in  1868  arxj  ttie  first  international  sales  of 
Tabasco  occun^ed  in  1872. 

The  intrinsic  quality  of  Tabasco  results  from 
ttie  fine  peppers  used  in  its  manufacture  and 
ttie  metKutous  manner  in  wtik:h  it  is  proc- 
essed. In  many  ways  it  parallels  the  mettiods 
of  ttie  world's  great  winemakers.  Key  to  this 
quality  is  the  personal  involvement  and  avid 
attentnn  of  the  fifth  generatk>n  of  the  Mdl- 
henny family  of  pepper  sauce  purveyors.  The 
sauce  is  not  labeled  Tabasco  brand  until  It  is 
judged  by  a  member  of  ttie  Mdlfienny  Co. 
family  to  t>e  property  melk>wed  and  cured. 

Some  of  ttie  peppers  used  in  ttie  manufac- 
ture of  ttiis  sauce  are  grown  at  Avery  Island 
txjt  ttie  great  majority  are  Imported  from  Ven- 
ezuela, CokKTitxa,  Honduras,  and  Mexico. 
These  peppers  are  a  special  select  quality 
wtiich  is  grown  only  by  ttie  Mdlhenny  Co.  and 
is  not  for  purcfiase  from  any  other  sources. 
Because  of  the  cost  of  domestk:  production, 
ttie  company  began  growing  its  special  variety 
of  peppers  in  Mexico  some  25  years  ago  and 
then  expanded  its  production  into  ottier  Latin 
American  countries  thereafter.  I  shoukj  point 
out  ttiat  ttie  Mdlhenny  Co.  enjoys  excellent 
relatk>nships  with  the  governments  and 
people  of  ttie  host  countries. 

The  Mdlhenny  Co.  imports  about  9.000  bar- 
rels of  pepper  mash  annually,  a  minuscule 
amount  compared  to  the  domestk:  fresh 
pepper  market  Most  of  tfiis  pepper  mash  is 
imported  into  ttie  United  States  duty  free  be- 
cause It  is  grown  in  countries  which  qualify  for 
preferential  duty  exdusion  as  less  devetoped 
countries.  However,  pepper  mash  Imported 
from  Mexkio  wouW  be  subject  to  duty  but  for 
ttie  temporary  suspension  first  enaded  in 
1978. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  not  a  domestk:  source 
of  sufficient  supply  of  ttiis  very  specialized 
product  a  duty  is  unnecessary.  Since  Con- 
gress has  agreed  and  seen  fit  to  temporarily 
suspend  the  duty  on  ttiis  hot  pepper  mash 
since  1978.  ttie  time  has  come  to  make  the 
duty  suspensk>n  permanent  Ttiis  Is  wtiat  my 
leg^tkxi  does. 

I  urge  ttie  Trade  Subcommittee  to  give  this 
proposal  favorable  consideratioa  Ttie  text  of 
my  legislatwn  foltows: 


H.R.- 
A  bill  to  provide  permanent  duty-free  entry 

for  certain  mixtures  of  hot  red  peppers 

and  salt 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congret*  asseriMed,  That  (a) 
chapter  9  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Sched- 
ule of  the  United  States  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting in  numerical  sequence  the  following 
new  subheading  with  the  article  description 
having  the  same  degree  of  indentation  as 
the  article  description  for  subheading 
0904.20.40: 


1)904^0.50   Ibtiini  o* J»M  «  "ooriM 
IM  lid  |Mp|Nn  Ml  ulL 


FlM.. 


VUW 


(b)  Subheading  9902.09.04  of  such  Sched- 
ule Is  repealed. 

Sic.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  tills  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LipiNSKi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  BoGCS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Slattert,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
13. 

Mr.  OwEifs  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  April  13. 

Mr.  LzLAin),  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
13. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, each  day  on  April  17,  18,  19  and 
20. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  5  minutes,  on 
April  13. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  BROOMnxLD,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  on  H.R.  1487,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  after  Mr. 
KoLBE,  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  Kanjorski  amendment,  on  H.R. 
1487,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  (Hunger. 

Mr.  SCHUETTK. 


Mr.  PoRSEi 
Mr.  Oekas 
Mr.  Taxtke 
Mr.  Crane 
Mr.  Hanse 
Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Lagom 
Mr.  CoBLE^ 
Mr.  HoRTC 
Mr.  Blaz. 
Mr.  CouGE 
Mr.  CoNTE 
Mr.  Walsi 
Mr.  McEiN 
(The  foUo 
quest  of  Mr 
extraneous  i 
Mr.  Marki 
Mr.  Bruce 
Mr.  MruM 
Mr.  Beviu 
Mr.  Lkvini 
Mr.  FoGLD 
B4r.  Fauwi 
Mr.  HocHi 
Mr.  Down 
Mr.  Lahto 
Mr.  Bates 
Mr.  Lelan 
Mr.  RowL 
Mr.  Lauge 
Mr.  BusTA 
Mr.  Sawti 
Mr.  Fascc 
Mr.  Mood 
Mr.  DoNNi 
Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Murp: 
Mr.  BERMi 
Mr.  Guar: 
Mr.  Raba] 
Mr.  Trax] 
Mr.  Hamu 
Mr.  Pennh 
Mr.  Flori 
Mr.  Ltpin: 
Mr.  Frani 
Mr.  Mine: 
Mrs.  Coll 
Mr.  HoTEi 
Mr.  AcKEi 
Mr.  ToRRi 
Mr.  Starh 
Mr.  MiLLi 


A  bill  an 
Senate  of 
taken  from 
vmder  the  r 

S.  248.  An 
United  SUt« 
peiuatles  for 
the  United  S 
Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  61 
April  1989  Bf 
to  the  Comn 
Service. 
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with  respect 
Ti  from  ware- 
iter  the  15th 
tment  of  this 


for  60  min- 
es, on  April 

for  60  mln- 
,  18.  19  and 


Mr.  P0RSELL. 

Mr.  Oekas. 

Mr.  Taukb. 

Mr.  Cranx. 

Mr.  Haitseh  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Lagomarsiko. 

Mr.  Coble. 

Mr.  HoRTOH. 

Mr.  Blaz. 

BCr.  CouGHLnr. 

Mr.  CoifTE. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiPiifSKi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Market  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  MrnicE. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Lcvnoi  of  Calif omia. 

Mr.  Foglietta. 

B4r.  PAxmTROY. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKMEK. 

Mr.  DowNET. 

Mr.  Lahtos. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Lelaiid. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  liAUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Bustamahte. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MooDT. 

Mr.  DONIfELLT. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Bfr.  MURFHT. 

Mr.  Bermam  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  OuARna  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Bfr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  HAMiLTOir. 

Mr.  Pewwy. 

Mr.  Florio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  LiFiNSKi. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MnxER  of  California. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  biU  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  248.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  increased 
penalties  for  certain  major  frauds  against 
the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

SJ.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1989  as  "National  Recycling  Month"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing date  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HmJ.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1989  as  "National  Recycling  Month"; 

H.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  16,  1989  and  April  6,  1990,  as  "Educa- 
tion Day.  U.S.A.";  and 

H.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  23,  1989.  through  April  29,  1989,  and 
April  23,  1990,  through  April  29,  1990.  as 
"National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Aware- 
ness Week". 


971.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Aimy,  transmitting  notification  of  the 
waiver  of  the  monetary  set-aside  for  tech- 
nology transfers  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  3710(b);  to  the  Ctmi- 
mlttee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
pan.)  imder  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  April  13. 1989.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

965.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, tnmsmlttlng  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions for  the  Pell  Grant  Program— expected 
contributions  for  students  with  special  con- 
ditions, pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

966.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  improve  the  operation  of  vocation- 
al education  programs  under  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  by  pro- 
moting accountability,  maktny  the  act  more 
flexible,  reducing  administrative  burden, 
and  fostering  economic  development  and 
the  improvement  of  vocational  education 
personnel;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

967.  A  letter  from  the  President,  African 
Development  Foundation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  African  Development 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

968.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee 
Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Commission's  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  system,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3612(cX3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

969.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report,  Office  of  Justice 
Programs,  1988,  pursuant  to  42  UJ3.C. 
3712(b);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

970.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of 
1954  to  facilitate  the  orderly  conduct  of 
Japanese  salmon  fisheries  within  the  exclu- 
sive economic  zone  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marines  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  1750.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Bi- 
partisan Accord  on  Central  America  of 
March  24,  1989;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
101-23,  pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GAYDOS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  118.  Resolu- 
tion providing  amounts  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  for  further  expenses  of 
investigations  and  studies  by  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  in  the 
first  session  of  One  Hundred  First  Congress 
(Rept.  101-24).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  127.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJi.  1750,  a  bill  to  imple- 
ment the  Bipartisan  Accord  on  Central 
America  of  March  24.  1989  (Rept.  101-26). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 

HJl.  1804.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  require  certain  studies  and  programs  to 
encourage  the  Implementation  of  municipal 
solid  waste  reduction  practices  and  to  estab- 
lish a  clearinghouse  and  other  programs  to 
educate  the  public  about  municipal  solid 
waste  reduction;  to  the  Committee  on 
energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  AC:KERMAN  (for  lilmself  and 
Mr.  Mtois  of  Indiana): 

HJl.  1805.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  Federal  annuitants  to 
make  contributions  for  health  benefits 
through  direct  payments  rather  than 
through  annuity  withholdings  if  the  annu- 
ity Is  insufficient  to  cover  the  required  with- 
holdings; to  eliminate  the  reinsurance  re- 
quirement under  the  Federal  employees'  life 
insurance  program;  and  to  make  a  technical 
correction  relating  to  the  life  insurance  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 

H.R.  1806.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Increases  in 
primary  Insurance  amounts  to  account  for 
depressed  replacement  rates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
KxmtXDT,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Atkihs, 
Mr.  AcKERKAii,  Mr.  Dymallt,  and 
Mr.  IXLAiTD): 

HJl.  1807.  A  bill  to  request  the  President 
to  conclude  agreements  with  the  appropri- 
ate representative  of  the  Government  of  the 
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Soviet  Union  to  create  the  United  SUtes- 
Soviet  Peace  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAROm: 
HJl.  1808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1SM6  to  increase  excise 
taxes  on  tobacco  products  and  reduce  the 
supplemental  Medicare  premium,  and  to 
amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  use  the  revenue  raised  by  such  an  in- 
crease to  reduce  premiums  Imposed  under 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1809.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  certain  dis- 
abled individuals  and  spoiises  of  Federal 
Qovemment  employees  to  elect  not  to  re- 
ceive benefits  to  which  such  individuals  are 
intitled  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988 
and  not  to  pay  premiums  assessed  pursuant 
to  such  act;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  (for  herself,  Mr. 
ScBZUER.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Ms.  ScHim- 
DKR.   Mr.   PoGurrTA.   Mr.   Dtiiallt. 
Mr.  PusTKR,  Mr.  MiifrrA,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.     Dixon.     Mr.     Lipinski,     Mr. 
OwKNS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Downxt,  Mr. 
Garcia,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo): 
H.R.  1810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  promote  recycling  activities 
and  the  use  of  recycled  goods,  to  facilitate 
recycling  efforts  by  States  and  municipali- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DERRICK  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  BOCHLKRT): 

H.R.  1811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  repeal  the  Medicare  participat- 
ing physician  and  maximum  allowable 
actual  charge  [MAAC]  programs,  and  to 
eliminate  carrier  actions  to  require  physi- 
cians to  refund  amounts  collected  for  serv- 
ices deemed  not  reasonable  and  necessary; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  1812.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  2  addi- 
tional years  automatic  reductions  in  pay- 
ments to  hospitals  for  capital-related  costs 
of  inpatient  hospital  services,  to  provide  fur- 
ther reductions  in  such  payments  for  low- 
occupancy  hospitals,  and  to  exempt  hospi- 
tals treating  a  heavily  disproportionate 
share  of  indigent  patients  from  such  reduc- 
tions in  such  payments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  1813.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  repair  and  resurface  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Foothills  Parkway  in  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ORADISON: 
HJl.  1814.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  Teicoplanln;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1815.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  Ornithine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  hlmaelf.  Mrs. 
ScHxoiDKK,  Mr.  Pappia.  Idr. 
MusTHT,  Mr.  Rahgkl,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 
Dowmr,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Dwtxh  of 
New  Jersey.  Mrs.  RotTKZifA,  Mr.  Gib- 
■OMa,  Mrs.  Boccs.  Mr.  Matsdi.  Mr. 
DommxT,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Stnar.  Ms. 
Oakak.  Mr.  Wausrkn,  Mr.  Vkhto, 
Mr.   OuMDKaaoN.   Mrs.    Bozxa.   Mr. 


Oktiz,  Mr.  Toium,  Ms.  KArnnt.  Mr. 
Crockxtt,  Mr.  KxNNXDT,  Bds.  Pklosi, 
Mr.  Erorxich,  Mr.  Ackxrman,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Fooliktta.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Lancastxr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois): 

H.R.  1816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Community  Service  Employment 
Act  to  authorize  grants  for  the  employment 
of  older  Americans  in  providing  child  care 
for  families  with  low  income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  of  North  Carolina: 

HJl.  1817.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  chemical  light  activator  blend; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut: 

H.R.  1818.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  2,4-Diamlno-6-phenyl-l,3,5-tria- 
zlne;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  RAHALL: 

H.R.  1819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  to  require 
certain  procedures  with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance of  regulations  under  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PxRKnfs): 

H.R.  1820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  to  clarify 
certain  provisions  relating  to  consumer  and 
homemaking  education  grants:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RAVENEL: 

H.R.  1821.  A  bill  to  provide  duty-free 
treatment  for  certain  menthol  feedstocks,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1822.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  anthraquinone  (AQ);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RAY: 

H.R.  1823.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  burials  be  per- 
mitted in  national  cemeteries  on  weekends 
and  holidays  under  certain  conditions,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs^ 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 

H.R.  1824.  A  bill  to  extend  until  December 
31.  1994,  the  existing  temporary  suspension 
of  the  duty  on  dinocap  and  on  mixtures  of 
dlnocap  with  application  adjuvants;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1825.  A  biU  to  extend  untU  December 
31,  1994,  the  existing  temporary  suspension 
of  the  duty  on  triethyleneglycol  dichloride; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1826.  A  bill  to  extend  until  December 
31,  1994,  the  existing  temporary  suspension 
of  the  duty  on  mixtures  of  maneb,  zineb, 
mancozeb  and  metlram:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1827.  A  bill  to  extend  until  December 
31,  1994,  the  existing  temporary  suspension 
of  the  duty  on  methylene  blue;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1828.  A  bill  to  extend  until  December 
31.  1994,  the  existing  temporary  suspension 
of  the  duty  on  2-n-octyl-4-lsothiazolin-3-one, 
and  on  mixtures  of  2-n-octyl-4-isothlazolin- 
3-one  and  application  adjuvants:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1829.  A  bill  to  extend  until  December 
31,  1994,  the  existing  temporary  suspension 
of  the  duty  on  3-amino-3-methyl-l-butyne; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1830.  A  bill  to  extend  until  December 
31,  1994,  the  existing  temporary  suspension 
of  the  duty  on  m-Hydroxybenzolc  acid;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1831.  A  bill  to  extend  untU  December 
31.  1994.  the  existing  temporary  suspension 


of  the  duty  on  l.l-bis(4-chlorophenyl)-2.2,2- 
trichloroethanol  (dicofol),  and  on  mixtures 
of  dicofol  and  application  adjuvant;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1832.  A  bill  to  extend  until  December 
31.  1994,  the  existing  temporary  suspension 
of  the  duty  on  mixtures  of  5-chloro-2- 
methyl-4-lsothlazolin-3-one,  2-methyl-4- 

lsothiazoUn-3-one,  magnesium  chloride  and 
stabilizers,  whether  or  not  containing  appli- 
cation adjuvants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1833.  A  bill  to  extend  untU  December 
31,  1994,  the  existing  temporary  suspension 
of  the  duty  on  crossUnked  polyvinylbenzyl- 
trimethylammonium  chloride  (Cholestyra- 
mine resin  USP);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1834.  A  bill  to  extend  until  December 
31.  1994,  the  existing  temporary  suspension 
of  the  duty  on  mixture  of  mancozeb  and 
dlnocap:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    SHARP    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Gejdknson 
and  Mr.  Miller  of  California): 
H.R.  1835.  A  bill  to  require  an  Office  of 
Investigations  within  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SHARP    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York): 
H.R.  1836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  with  regard  to  E>epart- 
ment  of  Energy  nuclear  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  SKAGGS: 
H.R.  1837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
to  suspend  the  duties  on  certain  infant  nurs- 
ery monitors  and  intercoms;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SKAGGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Campbell  of  California): 
H.R.  1838.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  d-6-Methoxy-a- 
methyl-2-naphthaleneacetic  acid  and  its 
sodium  salt:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  1839.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to 
repeal  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  reduce  passenger  automo- 
bile fuel  economy  standards  below  the  level 
set  by  such  act  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    TAUKE    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Johnson      of      Connecticut.      Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.   Gingrich,   Mr.   Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  HiLER,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Bertdter,  Mr.  Rinaloo,  Mr.  Granst, 
Mr.  Stangelans,  Mr.  Smith  of  Ver- 
mont.  Mr.    Broompielo,   Mr.    Lago- 
MARsiNO,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Houghton, 
Mr.    Ballenger.    Mr.    Skxen,    Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Clinger. 
and  Mr.  Jambs): 
H.R.  1840.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance in  developing  adequate  child  care  for 
the  Nation's  children,  and  for  the  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Shumwat): 
HJl.  1841.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Tahoe  Regional  Plan- 
ning Compact,  as  amended  by  the  State  of 
Nevada  and  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  BOGGS: 
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H.R.  1842.  A  bill  to  provide  permanent 
duty-free  entry  for  certain  mixtures  of  hot 
red  peppers  and  salt;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.  

By  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE: 
H.R.  1843.  A  bill  to  provide  a  separate 
tariff  classification  for.  and  to  suspend  tem- 
porarily the  duty  on,  certain  opal  borosili- 
cate  glassware  imported  in  sets;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COYNE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Walorxr): 
H.R.  1844.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  1,5  napthalene  diisocyanate;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  1^.  WAXMAN  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Lelano,  and 
Mr.  MuRFHY): 
H.R.   1845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938.  and  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  to  provide  basic  health  benefit 
for  all  Americans;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  (XAY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins,     Mr.      MuRPHT,      and      Mr. 
Waxman): 
H.R.  1846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  simplify  rules  gov- 
erning the  inclusion  in  gross  Income  of  ben- 
efits provided  under  discriminatory  group 
health  plans,  and  to  increase  the  deduction 
allowable  for  health  insurance  costs  of  self- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.     

By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  1847.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  stat- 
ute of  limitations  for  certain  refund  claims: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1848.  A  bill  to  provide  duty-free 
treatment  for  operatic  sets,  scenery,  and 
properties  imported  by  certain  nonprofit, 
cultural  organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EMERSON: 
H.R.  1849.  A  bill  to  extend  the  retroactive 
period  during  which  farm  insolvency  trans- 
actions are  exempt  from  the  prior  law  alter- 
native mtntmiim  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.  

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  1850.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary  suspension   of   the   duty   on   certain 
Christmas  ornaments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1851.  A  biU  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  ceramic  mugs  not  in  sets;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Stark.  Ms.  I>elosi, 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Bdstamante,  Mr. 

KOSTMATER.   Mr.   CLAT,  Mr.   IlfeAZEK, 

Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Dymaixy,  Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKI,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ackerhan, 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  de  Luoo,  Mr.  Esrr, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Plake,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr. 
FoGLiErrA,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  MoR- 
HXA,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
DalKota,  Ms.  Kaftur,  Mr.  Nkal  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
OucKMAN,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Beredter.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Minita,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  ScHU- 
MER,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Moakley, 
and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut): 


H.R.  1852.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
carry  out  a  cost-effective  community-based 
program  for  housing  rehabilitation  and  de- 
velopment to  serve  low-  suid  moderate- 
Income  families;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Banldng,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    LELAND   (for    himself.    Mr. 

ToRRicELLi,    Mr.    Weiss,    and    Mr. 

Crockett): 

H.R.  1853.  A  bill  to  malse  an  exception  to 

the  United  States  embargo  on  trade  with 

CMba  for  the  export  of  medicines  or  medical 

supplies,  instruments,  or  equipment;  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LELAND  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Dellums,  and  Mr.  Foster): 
HJt.  1854.  A  bUl  to  require  that  the  Su- 
perconducting Super  Collider  project  be  car- 
ried out  with  substantial  participation  by 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chandler,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington): 
H.R.  1855.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
to  suspend  the  duties  on  certain  bicycle 
parts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McORATH: 
H.R.  1856.  A  bUl  to  correct  certain  tariff 
inequities  created  by  the  implementation  of 
the   Harmonized   Tariff   Schedule   of   the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut: 
H.R.  1857.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  Ciprofloxacin  Hydrochloride;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  PATTERSON: 
H.R.  1858.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  MDBS  and  HPBA;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 
H.R.  1859.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  thiothlamine  hydrochloride;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ridge,  and  Mr.  Chandler): 
H.R.  1860.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  Federal 
annuitant  or  former  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  returns  to  CJovemment  service, 
under  a  temporary  appointment,  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  1990  decennial  census  of 
population  shall  be  exempt  from  certain 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  offsets  from  pay  and  other  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mrs.   SCHROEDER   (for   herself, 
Mr.  Penny,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  AdCoih,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.     Stark,     Mr.     Trazler,     Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Hughes,  ytt.  Bates,   Mr.   Bennett, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Smitr  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  CXinger,  Mr.  Klecz- 
ka, Mr.  Glickman,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  and  Mr.  Torres): 
HJl.  1861.  A  bill  to  provide  to  employees 
of     Government     contractors     protection 
against  reprisal  for  disclosure  to  an  appro- 
priate Government  official  of  information 
which  the  employee  reasonably  believes  evi- 
dences misconduct  relating  to  the  contract 
with  the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.   MILLER   of  California  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Udall,    and    Mr.    de 
Lugo): 
H.  Con.  Res.  90.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  habitability  of  Rongelap  Atoll;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII. 

Mr.  TOWNS  introduced  a  biU  (H.R.  1862) 
for  the  relief  of  MerrlU  L.  Johnson-Lannen; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJi.  7:  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Hayxs  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  8:  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Vermont,  Mr.  Macrtley,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Pxtr- 
sell,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Martinez  and  Mr. 
Weldon. 

H.R.  20:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana  and  Ms. 
Long. 

H.R.  22:  Mr.  Skaggs  and  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  24:  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Brennan.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Feighan,  and  Mr. 
Penny. 

HJi.  29:  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  30:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  Brennan.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Coh- 
YERs.  Mr.  Dellitms.  Mr.  DixoH,  Mr.  Fasceix, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Lkland. 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Schxtmer  and  Mr.  Sawhter. 

H.R.  45:  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Berman, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Gejden- 
SON,  Mr.  McHuGH,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Nkal 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
CXiNGER,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Mineta,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  HocHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fog- 
lietta, Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Dwyxr 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  LuKEN,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Shays. 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiXR,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  Yoric,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Naglk, 
Mr.  CJlay,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Neal 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  48:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Sikorski,  and  Mr. 
Fauntroy. 
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WR  103:  Mr.  CAMrasu.  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
WoLn.  Mr.  Rakall,  Mr.  Wazmam.  Mr. 
BouKT.  ind  Mr.  Ookooh. 

w«-  110:  Mr.  Johxson  of  South  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  PATin  of  Virginia. 

HJt  163:  Mr.  LnmrosroR  and  BCr.  Htob. 

tLR.  in.  Mr.  TouB.  BCr.  McNultt,  Mr. 
BosBLBT.  Mr.  Fblds,  Mr.  McMuxkh  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  DkPazio,  Mr.  BunAMAHTK. 
aodMr.  BULBT. 

HJt  310:  Mr.  Sabo. 

HR.  311:  Mr.  Pawxix  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

VLR.  315:  Mr.  Samomkutib. 

YLR.  323:  Mr.  Eckakt.  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr. 
WiLsoii.  and  Mr.  Paurtbot. 

HJl.  333:  Mr.  Dtmallt. 

HJl.  343:  Mr.  OuinHBaoR. 

HJl.  375:  BCr.  Packabs. 

HH  390:  Mr.  DbPazio.  Mr.  Mabtiiib.  Mr. 
Paoo.  Mr.  PATm  of  New  Jersey.  B4r.  Pbawk. 
Mr.  OBrRABDT,  Mr.  Rahall,  Iflr.  Coirmu, 
Mrs.  Unsokld.  Mr.  Lbvih  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
INLAND,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

HJl.  311:  Mr.  Puh.  Mr.  Laoomarsimo,  Mr. 
OuiosBaoii.  Mr.  HnoiB,  Mr.  Ltvihgstoh, 
and  Mr.  8TAinBLAin>. 

HJl.  309:  BCr.  Stalliros.  Mr.  McEwbr. 
Mr.  LiGBTTOOT,  and  Mr.  Craiq. 

HJl.  371:  Mr.  BCadigar.  Mr.  Lbath  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  SrAROKLARD. 

HJl.  440:  Mr.  Cbaio.  Mr.  Schabrb.  Mr. 
BURRIRO.  Mr.  TIAXLBB.  Mr.  Darrbketkb. 
Mr.  IXhwar  of  California.  Mr.  Mabtir  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Doboar  of  North  Dakota. 
Hi.  Paxor.  BCr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Uxlard,  Mr. 
CoBLB,  Mr.  ScHTTBiTB.  Mr.  Pbrrt.  and  Mr. 
RowLARD  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  407:  Mr.  Batks,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Martor,  and  Mr.  MnxxR  of  California. 

HJl.  600:  Hi.  Pord  of  Tenneasee,  Mr. 
Hbtrbb.  Mr.  Bilbbat,  and  Bfr.  Oibbors. 

HJl.  600:  Mr.  Patrb  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
TouRG  of  Plorida.  Mr.  Saxtor.  Mr.  Ouabiri. 

Ms.  SCHRBlflBB.  Mrs.   COLLIRS,   Mr.  Atkirs. 

and  Mr.  Sikobsxi. 

HJl.  501:  Mr.  YouRG  of  Florida,  B4r. 
M-*"»  and  Mr.  Morrisor  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  503:  Mr.  Jambs,  Mr.  Ourdbbsor,  Idr. 
McDbbmoit.  Mr.  Dixor,  and  lb.  Edwabds 
of  California. 

HJl.  581:  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Dowrbt,  B«r. 
Savaob.  Mr.  Paurtbot.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Nbal 
of  Mavachuaetts.  Mr.  BCabtirbi.  Mr. 
Whbat.  and  Mr.  Uptor. 

HJl.  594:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mi.  Camtbbll  of  CaU- 
fomia.  Mr.  Oibbors.  Mr.  Kostmatbb.  and 
Mr.  TowRS. 

HJl.  538:  Mr.  DbPaxio.  Mr.  Towrs.  and 
Mr.  Boaco. 

HJl.  658:  Mr.  Colbmar  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Slatixbt. 

HJl.  669:  Mr.  I^tir  of  Michigan. 

HJl.  711:  Mr.  Mabkbt,  Mr.  Paitrtrot,  Mr. 
iTMnmT,  Mr.  Laoomarsiro,  Mr.  Atkirs. 
Mr.  Paqo,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Ms.  Schrxidkr,  Mr. 
LinRSKi,  Mr.  Prark.  Mr.  OvrxRS  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Baibb.  Mr.  db  Lugo.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Bbzrrar.  and  Mr.  Williams. 

HJl.  730:  Ms.  Pklosi.  Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  Dtm- 
allt. Mr.  Edwabm  of  California,  Mr. 
McCuROT.  Mr.  Hobtor,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Poo- 
lixtta.  Mr.  DB  Lugo.  B4r.  Fazio,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Dbllums.  Mrs.  Boxxb.  and  Mr. 
NxAL  of  N(»th  Carolina. 

HJl.  743:  Mr.  McCubbt,  Mr.  Bustamartb. 
Mr.  Jortx.  Mr.  Paxio.  Mr.  Burtor  of  Indi- 
ana. Mi.  Hastbbt.  Mr.  Yourg  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Bubcbrbb.  Mr.  Stagckrs.  and  Mi.  Ebft. 

HJl.  770:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
atAOCXRS.  and  Mr.  Sarqmkistxr. 

HJl.  774:  Mr.  Williams,  BCr.  Watxirs, 
andBCr.  RoBB. 

HJl.  800:  BCs.  KAnuB  and  Bir.  Atkirs. 

HJl.  844:  Mr.  Stump. 


HJl.  866:  Bdr.  McDbbmott,  BCr.  Paxio.  BCr. 
Bdwabds  of  California,  BCr.  Kildbb.  BCr.  Cos- 
tbllo.  BCr.  Ackxbmar,  BCr.  Prark,  BCr. 
Paurtbot.  BCr.  Wolpb,  BCr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, BCr.  Chapmar,  BCr.  Tobbbs.  BCr.  Lbwis  of 
Georgia.  BCr.  Patrb  of  New  Jersey,  BCr. 
Studds,  Mr.  LaFalcb,  BCr.  Cortxrs,  BCr. 
GoRZALEZ,  and  Mi.  Towrs. 

H.R.  807:  BCr.  McDbbmott,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr. 
Edwards  of  California,  BCr.  Kudbb,  BCr.  Cos- 
TXLLO,  Mr.  Ackxbmar.  BCr.  Prark,  BCr. 
Paurtrot,  Mr.  WoLPx.  BCr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, BCr.  Chapmar,  Mr.  Torres,  BCr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Patwx  of  New  Jersey,  BCr. 
Studds,  Mr.  LaFalcx.  Mr.  Corters,  BCr. 
GoRZALBi,  and  BCr.  Towrs. 

H.R.  868:  BCr.  Mc£>BBMon,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr. 
Edwabds  of  Callfomla,  BCr.  Kildbb,  BCr.  Cos- 
TELLO,    BCr.    AcxBBMAR,    BCr.    Fbark.    BCr. 
Fauwtroy,  Mr.  WoLPx,  Mr.  Pobd  of  Tennes- 
see, BCr.  Chapmar.  BCr.  Torres,  BCr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.   BCr.   Patrx  of  New  Jersey,  BCr. 
Studds,    Mr.    LaFalcb,   BCr.   Cortxbs,   BCr. 
GoRZALXZ.  and  BCr.  Towrs. 
H.R.  874:  BCr.  Espt. 
HJl.  895:  BCr.  Pubsxll. 
HJl.  900:  BCr.  Patrx  of  New  Jersey. 
HJl.  919:  BCr.  Babtlett. 
HJl.  931:  BCr.  Babtlett. 
HJl.  923:  BCr.  Hatxs  of  Louisiana. 
H.R.  965:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Ms.  Slaughtxr  of 
New  York.  BCr.  Rahall,  BCr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Waxmar,  BCr.  Nkal  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Eckart,  and  BCr.  Lelard. 

H.R.  966:  BCr.  Dkllums,  Mr.  Wolpx.  Mr. 
CoTRX,  Mr.  Smpth  of  Florida,  BCr.  Evars, 
BCr.  Bates.  BCr.  Atkirs.  BCr.  Dtmallt.  Mr. 
AcKXRMAR.  BCr.  KASTntMxmu  BCr.  Frark, 
BCr.  Whxat,  Mr.  Faurthoy.  BCr.  OwxRS  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Morrisor  of  Connecti- 
cut. 
HJl.  974:  BCr.  BCarkxt  and  BCrs.  Boxxr. 
H.R.  982:  Mr.  Shustkr.  BCr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mrs.  Llotd.  BCr.  Ardkrsor,  BCr. 
Fawxll.  BCr.  McCrkry,  Mrs.  BCartir  of  Illi- 
nois. BCr.  Schuxttx.  Mr.  Sarpalius.  BCr. 
Johrstoh  of  Florida.  BCr.  Ardrxws.  BCr. 
Solarz.  BCr.  Millxr  of  Ohio.  BCr.  Tarrxr. 
and  BCr.  Bxrmar. 

H.R.  995:  BCrs.  Pattxrsor  and  BCr.  Chap- 
mar. 
HJl.  1006:  BCr.  Espt. 

H.R.  1008:  BCr.  Cortxrs.  BCr.  BCatsui,  BCr. 
Hochbruxckrxr.  BCr.  BCartirxz.  BCrs.  Pat- 
txrsor, Mrs.  Ursoxld.  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
BCr.  OwxNS  of  Utah.  BCr.  Savaox.  BCr.  Espt, 
and  BCr.  Wolpk. 

HJl.  1047:  BCr.  Ergkl.  BCr.  Jortz.  BCr.  Rox. 
BCr.  HXRTXL.  BCr.  Traxlkr.  BCr.  BCatsxh.  BCr. 
Larcastxr.  Mr.  Roberts,  BCr.  AuCoiR,  BCr. 
Fascxll.  Mr.  Bates,  BCr.  Hortor,  BCr.  Hatxs 
of  Louisiana,  BCr.  McCurst,  BCr.  Jacobs,  BCr. 
TORRXS,  BCr.  Barraro,  BCrs.  Boxxr,  BCr. 
Harris,  BCr.  Hastxrt.  BCs.  Kaptur.  BCr. 
Borski,  BCr.  Lagomarsiro,  BCr.  Browr  of 
California.  Mr.  Fazio.  BCr.  Brtart,  BCr. 
Skxkr.  Mr.  Erdrxich,  BCr.  Lehmar  of  Cali- 
fornia, BCr.  Volkmxr,  BCr.  Emxrson.  BCr.  de 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Shum- 
WAT,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  BCr.  Dtsor, 
BCr.  Corters,  and  BCr.  Mireta. 

H.R.    1059:    Mr.    Fish,    BCs.    Oakar.    BCr. 

Dtsor,  Mr.  Oberstar,  BCr.  BCiller  of  Ohio, 

BCr.  KosTMAYXR.  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  Dixon   and  Mr.  Ouckmar. 

H.R.  1079:  BCr.  Packard,  Mr.  Stancelard, 

BCrs.  Bertlet,  and  BCr.  BCacrtlet. 

H.R.  1095:  BCr.  Buechrbr,  BCr.  Durcar, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  BCr.  Pashayar,  BCr. 
Perkirs,  BCr.  Rogers,  BCr.  WHrrrAKER,  and 
BCr.  Wise. 
HJl.  1117:  BCs.  Kaptur. 
H.R.  1128:  Mr.  Clay.  BCr.  Dorgar  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Bustamartx.  BCr.  Pxrrt.  and 
BCr.  Sarpalius. 


H.R.  1139:  BCr.  Bxrmar,  BCr.  Bates,  BCr. 
Weiss,  BCr.  Frost,  BCr.  Atkirs,  BCr.  Dorrxl- 
LY.  Mr.  Prark,  BCr.  Nxal  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mr.  Lagomarsiro. 

HJl.  1135:  BCr.  Yourg  of  Alaska,  BCr. 
OxLET,  BCr.  Darrbmetbr.  and  BCr.  McEwer. 

HJl.  1154:  BCr.  Russo  and  BCr.  Towrs. 

H.R.  1165:  BCr.  Patrx  of  New  Jersey,  BCr. 
ScHAXPXR,  BCr.  KTT.nxx,  BCr.  Parris.  BCr.  GuR- 
dkrsor,  Mr.  Rnwx,  BCr.  Stalliros,  BCr. 
BIiLLXR  of  Ohio,  BCr.  Towrs,  BCr.  Frost,  and 
BCr.  Morrisor  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1174:  BCr.  Levirx  of  California  and 
BCr.  Fazio. 

HJl.  1190:  BCr.  Garcia.  BCr.  Studds,  and 
Mr.  Towrs. 

H.R.  1199:  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida.  BCr. 
Oberstar,  and  BCr.  Bxeeuteb. 

H.R.  1215:  BCr.  Hastbrt. 

H.R.  1216:  BCr.  Stallirgs.  BCr.  Bates,  BCr. 
Sheer,  BCr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  BCarkxy,  BCr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia.  BIr.  Nowak.  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr. 
Kolbx.  BCr.  Dkllums,  BCr.  Cortxrs.  BCr. 
Carpxr,  BCrs.  CoLLiRS,  BCrs.  Saiki,  BCs. 
Kaptur.  BCr.  Eckart,  and  BCr.  Fascxll. 

H.R.  1217:  BCr.  Patrx  of  New  Jersey,  BCr. 
Schuette,  BCr.  Garcia,  BCr.  Eckart.  BCr. 
Towrs,  and  Ms.  Schreider. 

H.R.  1221:  BCr.  Gillmor,  BCr.  Perry.  BCr. 
GuRDBRSOR,  BCr.  Eckart.  and  BCr.  Erolish. 

H.R.  1233:  BCr.  Greer. 

H.R.  1248:  BCr.  Chardler  and  BCr.  Miller 
of  Washington. 

H.R.  1276:  BCr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  1377:  Mr.  Bustamartx,  BCr.  Hxrtbl, 
BCr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Savage,  BCr.  BCatroules, 
Mr.  Bermar,  and  BIr.  E^gel. 

H.R.  1281:  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Gordor,  BCr. 
Prark,  BCr.  Garcia,  BCr.  Eckart,  BCr.  Herry, 
BCr.  Raverel,  Mr.  BCartinez,  Mr.  Buechrbr, 
BCr.  Ackxrman,  BCr.  Pursell.  BCr.  BCatsui, 
BCr.  Atkirs,  BCr.  Miller  of  California.  BCrs. 
Saiki,  and  BIr.  MntxiA. 

H.R.  1286:  Mr.  Dtmallt,  BCrs.  Bxrtlkt, 
and  BCr.  Levir  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1287:  BCr.  Leath  of  Texas,  BCr. 
DoRRAR  of  California,  and  BIr.  Bartor  of 
Texas. 

HJl.  1292:  BIT.  Weiss  and  BCr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  1317:  BCr.  Stump. 

HJl.  1358:  BCr.  Johrsor  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  1376:  BIr.  Verto  and  BCr.  Lagomar- 
siro. 

H.R.  1382:  BCr.  McDermott  and  I^. 
Weiss. 

H.R.  1383:  BCr.  Pepper.  BCr.  Weiss,  BCr. 
Jortz.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  AuCont. 

H.R.  1396:  BIr.  Oxley  and  BCr.  Fields. 

H.R.  1406:  Mr.  Pashayar,  BCrs.  Collirs, 
BCr.  Erdreicr,  Mr.  Hiler,  BIr.  Darrxmxyxr. 
BCr.  Cranx,  and  BCr.  Lert. 

H.R.  1436:  BIr.  Hortor.  BCr.  Darrxmxtxr. 
BCr.  Fauntroy,  BCr.  Rox,  BCr.  Dymally,  and 
BCr.  LiPiNSKi. 

HJl.  1450:  BCr.  Herry,  BCr.  Lagomarsiro, 
BCr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  BCr.  Petri.  BCrs. 
Boxxr.  BCr.  Stallirgs,  BCr.  Larcastxr.  BCr. 
Ford  of  BClchigan.  Mrs.  Bxntley,  BCr.  Davis, 
BIr.  Saxtor.  BCr.  Htok.  Mr.  Johrsor  of 
South  Dakota.  BCr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  and 

BCr.  PURSXLL. 

H.R.  1494:  BCr.  Schkuer. 

H.R.  1499:  BCr.  Lagomarsiro,  BCr.  Pash- 
ATAR,  BCr.  Lewis  of  California,  BIr.  Hansen, 
BCr.  DORALD  E.  LuKXRS,  BIr.  Garcia,  BCr. 
NiXLSOR  of  Utah,  and  BCr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  1505:  BCr.  McEwen  and  BIr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  1516:  BCr.  Schxuer,  BCr.  Valxrtirx, 
BCr.  PXASX,  BCr.  Guarini.  BIr.  Lartos.  BCr. 
Dymally,  BCr.  Hochbruecknxr.  BCr.  Pustxr, 
BCr.  Gaydos,  and  BCr.  Hughes. 

HJl.  1561:  BCr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  1573:  BCr.  Ackerman,  BCr.  Akaka,  BCr. 
DowRXY,  BCr.  Johrsor  of  South  Dakota, 


BCr.  BCatsui,  U 
Stark,  BCr.  ' 
Atkirs,  BCr.  D 

HJl.  1589:  1 
Williams,  BCr. 

HJl.  1614: 
BORIOB.  BCr.  I 
Corters,  BCr. 
Mbazxk.  BCr.  E 
BCr.  Clat,  BCr 
Atkirs. 

HJl.  1618:  M 

HJl.  1623:  N 

HJl.  1627:  B( 
ERDRBirH,  BCr. 
BCr.  BCcEwER 
Shats. 

HJl.  1628:  ] 
DiNGELL,  BCr. 
BCr.  Payne  of 
TowRS.    BCr. 
Frark. 

HJl.  1643:  B 

BCr.  RICHARDS! 

H.R.  1645:  H 

GURDBBSOR. 

H.R.  1652:  N 

H.R.  1654:  : 

COELHO.  BCr.  1 

Paurtbot,  M 
BCartom. 

H.R.  1676:  1 
BCr.  CasTYERS, 

SCUR  EIDER,  M 

H.R.  1762:  B 
H.J.  Res.  32 
H.J.  Res.  45 
HkT.  Res.  48 
H.J.  Res.  6 

BCr.  Karjorsi 

BCr.  Fberzel, 

Caxdim,    BCr. 

Spratt.  BCr. 

Parker.    BCr. 

Broompield,  I 

Garcia,  Mrs. 

Taukx,  BCr.  M 
H.J.  Res.  a 

BCr.  Lewis  of 
H.J.  Res.  9^ 

Mr.  Bartlett 
H.J.  Res.  9 

BCr.  McDadx. 
H.J.  Res.  10 
H.J.  Res.  1 

Frost,  BCr.  F( 
H.J.  Res.  la 

and  BCr.  Bald 
HJ.  Res.  1 

Mr.  Yourg  o 

BCartir  of  Ne 

gia.andBCr.  I 
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Mr.  MATsm.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ramoel,  Bflr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Mr. 
ATKms,  ISx.  Dtmallt,  and  Mr.  Lxpinski. 

HJl.  1589:  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Joirrz,  Mr. 
WnxiAMs,  Mr.  Boehlert,  and  Mr.  WAXKiifs. 

H.R.   1614:  Mr.  Colemam  of  Texas,  Mr. 

BOHIOR.  Mr.  KOSTMATER.  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr. 

CONTERS,  Mr.  Dtmaixt,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  CiAT,  ISx.  Weiss.  Ux.  Vrost,  and  Mr. 
AxKUfs. 

HJl.  1618:  Mr.  Cuhger. 

HJl.  1623:  Mr.  Nislsoh  of  Utah. 

HJl.  1627:  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Shumwat,  Mr. 
Ersreich,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  McDermott,  and  Mr. 
Shays. 

H.R.  1628:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Contkrs,  Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lklahd, 
Mr.  Paywb  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Udaix,  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr. 
Fraitk. 

H.R.  1643:  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey  and 

Mr.  RlCHARDSOM. 

H.R.  1645:  Mr.  Heroer,  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr. 

OUHBERSON. 

H.R.  1652:  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  1654:  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Marlehee.  Mr.  McCuroy,  Mr. 
Faumtroy,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 
Mamtom. 

H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Morrisom  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  CoHYERS,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Weiss,  Ms. 
ScHHEXDER.  Mr.  Russo,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1762:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  32:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.J.  Res.  45:  Mr.  Schttette. 

H.J.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Shttiiway. 

H.J.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Wyden, 


H.J.  Res.  136:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Ddcon,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Inbofe,  Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Daroen,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Hochbrxteckner, 
Mr.  MATsxn.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Bosco, 
Mia.  Patterson.  Mr.  Mazzou.  and  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt. 

H.J.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Espy,  Mi.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Molinaki,  Mr.  AuConf,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
AcKERMAN,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.J.  Res.  189:  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Herger. 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.J.  Res.  195:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Atkins. 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mi.  Conyers.  Mr. 
CosTEixo,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.  Mr.  Engel.  Mi.  Falbomavaega. 
Mr.  Pawell.  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Gallegly, 
Mr.  GiLMAN,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kastehmeier, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 


of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Fa  WELL,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Enolisr,  Mr.  Erd- 
REiCH.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
McOrath.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  I^vm  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Schuette, 
and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.J.  Res.  221:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  CosTELLO,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Hxtnter,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mi.  Shays,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.  Con.  Res.  6:  Mi.  Conyers. 

H.  Con.  Res.  12:  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  13:  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.  Con.  Res.  35:  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Kasicr, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mrs.  Vucahovich,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,    Mr.    Wolpe,    Mr.     Inhope,    Mr. 


nj    xvcB    «i    «Li    v.v/u«i»~    »~..    — .     Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 

Mi  Kanjorski'  Mr.'  Gordon,  Mr.  Schuette,  gia,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Smith  of  Hepley,  Mr.  McEwen,  and  Mr.  Myers  of  In- 
Mr!  PRENZEL,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.     Vermont.   Mr.  Tallon.   Mr.   Traxler,   Mr.     diana.  ,„  ..    „  ,„       , 

Cardw  Mr  NowAK,  B4r.  Klbczka,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  H.  Con.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Spratt'  Mr  "  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Mr.  Dvityer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mpume.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr. 
Broompield,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.     Moakley,   Mr.   Morrison   of  Washington,     Hertel. 

Garcia,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Mr.  Murphy,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  h.  Con.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Frost, 
Tauke,  Mr.  McDade,  and  Mr.  Sisisky.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Payne  of    Mrs.    Morella,    Mr.    Hochbrueckner.   Mr. 

H.J.  Res.  81:  Mr!  E^merson,  Mr.  Bevill,    New  Jersey,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Per-    Fazio,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Carb. 
Mr  I^wis  of  California,  and  Mr.  Lipinski.        kins.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Row-        h.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.J.  Res.  94:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,     land  of  Connecticut,   Mr.   Sabo,   and  Mr. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  DeLay.  Schuette. 

HJ    Res    98:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Wyhe,  and        H-J.  Res.  209:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Bliley, 

Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kolter.  and  Mr. 
Coyne. 

H.J.  Res.  210:  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mi. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr. 
Hepner,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Hayes 


Mr.  McDade. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Hastert. 

HJ.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Foclietta,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

B.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina 
and  Mr.  Ballenger. 

HJ.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  YoxTNO  of  Florida,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Martw  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Mr.  P'renzel. 


H.  Res.  122:  Mi.  Hughes  and  Mi.  Derrick. 
H.  Res.  125:  Mr.  Florio. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

HJl.  1067:  Mr.  Torres. 
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NARCOTERRORISM  AND  THE 
CUBAN  CONNECTION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IK  THX  HOUSC  OP  RXPRCSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1989 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Mce  to  brirtg  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  bo6M9\  published  by  the  Cuban  American 
National  Foundation  entitled  "Narco-Teaorism 
■TKl  the  Cuban  Connection,"  written  by 
Rachel  Ehrenfetd.  This  booklet  contains  an 
analysis  of  the  network  of  drug  trafficking  it  al- 
leges is  centered  in  Cuba.  This  essay  is  par- 
tkMtarty  relevant  now  since  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  has  recently  finished  a  meeting 
with  Castro.  The  booklet  examines  several 
elements  in  the  drug  trade  which  shoukj  be 
considered  as  we  evaluate  possible  policy  di- 
rections to  be  taken  in  our  future  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  Of  partKular 
relevarx^e  is  the  author's  claim  that  narcotk:s 
have  become  the  strategic  weapon  of  the 
Communist  regimes  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. I  am  providing  a  number  of  excerpts  I 
thought  best  summarized  her  essay. 

[There  is]  compelling  evidence  that  No- 
rtegm  Is  merely  one  mercenary  within  a  net- 
work which,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  at 
least,  has  Its  main  command  center  in 
Havana.  Cut>a.  At  stake  here  is  the  identUl- 
catlon  of  not  only  the  principal  source  but 
also  the  central  motive  behind  the  offensive 
asalnst  the  United  States— the  motive  not 
merely  of  greed  (Noriega)  but  of  strateglc- 
Ideolodcal  warfare  (Fidel  Castro). 

Even  l>efore  conclusive  evidence  l>egan  to 
accumulate  in  recent  years,  logic  should 
have  dictated  that  the  convergence  of  ter- 
Torlam  and  the  narcotics  trade  is  as  natural 
and  compelUnc  a  phenomenon  as,  historical- 
ly, the  unkm  of  the  steel  and  coal  indus- 
trlea. 

Terrorism  and  the  drug  trade  are  parallel 
"Industries"  that  Interact  synergistlcally. 
Both  rely  on  International  Infrastructures 
that  extend  largely  underground  and  can  be 
shared  to  achieve  mutual  l>enef  its. 

Whether  the  motivation  Is  profit  or  ideol- 
ogy, or  some  combination  of  both,  the  end 
product  Is  societal  disruption  through  the 
violence  that  knows  no  national  borders  and 
that  functions,  by  definition,  outside  the 
norms  of  international  diplomacy  and  war. 

By  far  the  largest  twneflciaries  of  the  con- 
vergence of  the  two  international  "indus- 
tries" are  Its  "silent  partners":  the  sponsor- 
ing states.  For  them,  narco-terrorism  is  a 
weapon  system  that  can  l>e  aimed,  either 
with  precision  or  with  random  effect,  upon 
target  societies.  It  serves  to  terrorize,  to  dis- 
rupt, to  subvert,  to  destabilize  and  to  under- 
mine the  very  foundations  of  those  target 
aocletles. 

The  moat  recent  evidence  for  Cuba's  in- 
volvement In  drug  trafficking  came  in  three 
Indictments  banded  down  l)etween  C>ctot>er 
1987  and  March  1988  by  the  aforementioned 
grand  Jury  in  Miami.  All  three  indictments 
Involved  the  connections  k>etween  drug  rings 


and  Cuban  officials  In  the  routine  use  of 
CutMui  ports  for  trans-shipment  of  Colombi- 
an cocaine  destined  for  the  United  States. 
In  one  case  the  prosecutor  played  a  tape-re- 
cording of  a  defendant  stating  that  "the 
money  went  in  Fidel's  drawer."  The  indict- 
ments implicated  Noriega  in  drug-traffick- 
ing with  the  Medellin  Cartel  in  Colombia, 
Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba  and  Daniel  Ortega  in 
Nicaragua. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  as  well  that 
the  Castro  regime  lost  little  time  after  the 
consolidation  of  the  Sandinista  regime  in 
Managua  to  harness  its  Nicaraguan  allies  to 
the  narcotics  operations.  Antonio  Farach,  a 
former  minister  in  the  post-revolution  Nica- 
raguan Government,  testified  that  he  first 
learned  of  Nicaragua's  involvement  in  drug- 
trafficking  to  the  United  States  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  by  RaOl  Castro  to  Managua  in 
1981.  According  to  Farach,  a  purpose  of  the 
Cut>an  Defense  Minister's  visit  was  to  estab- 
lish a  narcotics  infrastructure  "for  the  Nica- 
raguan Revolution"  with  Cuba's  help.  When 
he  questioned  this,  Farach  was  told  by  Nica- 
raguan officials  of  two  moral  and  political 
Justlf icatlotis  for  their  state-sponsored  drug- 
trafficking: 

In  the  first  place,  drugs  did  not  remain  in 
Nicaragua;  the  drugs  were  destined  for  the 
United  States.  Our  youth  would  not  tie 
harmed,  but  rather  the  youth  of  our  en- 
emies. Therefore,  the  drugs  were  used  as  a 
political  weapon,  because  in  that  way  we 
were  delivering  a  blow  to  our  principal 
enemy.  In  addition  to  a  political  weapon 
against  the  United  SUtes,  the  drug  traffick- 
ing produced  a  very  good  economic  lieneflt 
which  we  needed  for  our  revolution.  We 
wanted  to  provide  food  to  our  people  with 
the  suffering  and  death  of  the  youth  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Today,  the  Sandinistas  continue  to  use 
the  drug-and-arms  traffic  not  only  to  obtain 
badly  needed  foreign  currency,  but  also  to 
cut  inroads  of  undermining  influence  into 
nelghlwring  Central  American  countries. 
Their  principal  method  is  that  of  providing 
cocaine  at  discount-value  as  payment  for 
support  and  services  rendered  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

It  Is  hardly  a  coincidence  those  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  most  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  narcotics-flows  to  the  United 
States  are  also  principal  hosts  and  sponsors 
of  the  funding,  arming  and  training  of  ter- 
rorist organizations.  Nor  can  it  be  consid- 
ered a  coincidence  that  those  countries  also 
enjoy  close  ties  with  Cuba  and/or  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  State  Department  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  report  in  1985  on  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  Central  America  and  the  Cariblie- 
an  warned  of  an  "emerging  alliance  between 
drug  smugglers  and  arms  dealers  in  support 
of  terrorists  and  guerrillas."  It  Is  inconceiv- 
able that  Cuba  will  pursue  the  international 
drug-trafficking  policy  without  tacit  approv- 
al from  the  Kremlin. 

Not  only  have  the  Soviets  acknowledged 
the  use  of  terrorism  and  the  promotion  of 
drug  abuse  as  legitimate  weapons  in  the 
"iMttle  against  imperialism, "  but  they  have 
officially  linked  the  two  forms  of  warfare. 
The  1979  edition  of  the  Soviet  Military  En- 
cyclopedia provided  a  list  of  measures  to  be 
used  in  peacetime  in  order  to  promote 
Soviet    foreign    policy    objectives.    These 


measures  are  contained  in  the  definition  of 
razvedkat:  the  literal  English  translation  of 
that  term  is  "reconnaissance,"  but  it  em- 
braces more  broacUy  all  functions  of  intelli- 
gence and  the  clandestine  or>eratlons  associ- 
ated with  it.  The  Encyclopedia  gave  the  def- 
inition as  follows:  "reconnaissance  [is]  car- 
ried out  with  the  aim  of  supervision  of  the 
political,  economic,  military  and  moral  po- 
tential of  actual  or  possible  enemies;  basic 
tasks  within  special  reconnaissance  include 
the  organization  of  sabotage  and  diversion- 
ary terrorist  acts  and  the  conduct  of  hostile 
propaganda  for  these  purposes."  It  followed 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  use  of  "bio- 
logical weapons,  narcotics,  terrorist  activi- 
ties, poisons"  and  other  methods. 

In  significant  respects,  the  strategic  link- 
age between  Moscow  and  Havana  have  been 
strengthened  by  Gorbachev's  "new  think- 
ing" in  foreign  policy,  which  was  codified  at 
the  27th  Soviet  Communist  Party  Congress 
in  February  1986.  Essentially,  in  keeping 
with  the  priority  domestic  objective  of  re- 
structuring and  bolstering  the  Soviet  econo- 
my, the  "new  thinking"  calls  for  sustaining 
the  "march  of  socialism"  at  lower  cost — of 
avoiding  the  creation  of  client  regimes,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Third  World,  that  would 
impose  chafing  burdens  on  Soviet  treasure 
and  resources.  Cuba,  which  has  been  such  a 
burden  over  the  years  and  which  is  forever 
sensitive  to  a  further  dwindling  of  Soviet  as- 
sistance to  Havana,  can  well  sympathize 
with  this  imperative.  The  Joint  agenda  of 
Soviet-Cuban  strategy  in  the  Hemisphere 
thus  reads:  preservation  and  expansion  of 
Marxist-Leninist  regimes  with  minimum 
economic  support,  and  the  further  estrange- 
ment of  the  United  States  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica, in  large  part  by  moving  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  (minus  the  United 
States)  toward  the  ranks  of  the  global  "non- 
aligned  movement." 

The  flows  of  narcotics,  arms  and  terrorism 
fit  ideally  into  that  agenda  of  a  strategy 
that  has  the  added  advantage,  especially 
from  Moscow's  vantagepoint,  of  being  eco- 
nomically self-sustaining.  It  is  this  strategy 
that  forms  the  background  for  the  spectacle 
that  has  unfolded  in  Panama.  Thus  Blan- 
dOn  has  descrilied  how  Castro  acted  as  a  me- 
diator among  Noriega,  the  Medellin  Cartel 
and  the  M-19  Movement  in  order  to  keep 
the  flows  of  drugs  and  money-laundering  ac- 
tivities in  place,  and  how  he,  Bland6n,  was 
sent  by  Noriega  to  Havana  to  arrange  for 
Castro's  intervention  in  the  latter's  liehalf. 
He  found  Castro  eager  to  cooperate: 
"*  *  *  Fidel  feared  that  Noriega  would  be 
replaced  in  Panama.  *  *  *  His  [Castro's]  in- 
terests were  political,  they  were  economic 
and  they  were  interests  linked  to  the  war 
which  was  being  waged  with  the  U.S."  Blan- 
d6n  continued:  "Fidel  Castro  made  Panama 
a  window,  or  as  an  opportunity  for  business, 
in  order  to  get  Western  technology  and  in 
order  to  export  some  of  his  goods  from 
Cuba. 

The  evidence  Is  thus  compelling  that  nar- 
cotics, more  than  "simply"  a  plague 
spawned  by  festering  forces  in  modem 
"post-industrial"  society,  have  lieen  shaped 
into  a  powerful,  "strategic"  weapons  system. 
It  is  a  weapons  system  which  wreaks  Its 
direct  damage  in  lethal  and  disabling  addic- 
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tion,  and  its  "collateral  damage"  in  the  cor- 
ruption and  other  socially  enervating  crimi- 
nal activities  that  flourish  around  the  drug 
trade,  as  well  as  in  the  more  general  under- 
mining of  the  target  society. 


A  QUICK  NO-COST  SOLUTION  TO 
THB  LONG-TERM  HEALTH 
CARE  FINANCING  PROBLEM 

HON.  FRANKJ.  GUARINI 

or  ifzw  JiatsEY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRKSBKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12, 1989 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  ttioughts  ot  Mr.  Donald  C. 
Evans,  Jr.  on  resdvtng  the  long-term  care 
issue.  I  believe  Mr.  Evans  has  some  valid 
ktoas  with  regard  to  financing  tong-term  care 
for  the  elderly. 
A  Quick  No-Cost  Solution  to  the  Long- 
Term  Health  Care  Pihancino  Problem 

(By  Donald  C.  Evans.  Jr.) 
There  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  a  serious 
problem  exists  for  any  American  involved 
with  long-term  health  care.  l)e  it  a  nursing 
home  or  other  facility.  Too  often  paying  for 
this  care  results  in  the  total  exhaustion  of 
all  savings  and  other  assets  painstakingly 
accumulated  over  a  lifetime  of  hard  work. 
This  becomes  a  problem  for  the  next  gen- 
eration as  well  l)ecause  their  children  find 
themselves  trying  to  find  money  to  make 
sure  their  parents  are  cared  for  with  digni- 
ty. National  leaders  declare  this  to  be  a 
problem  which  must  be  addressed.  It  has 
been  called  the  most  pressing  issue  of  the  el- 
derly, even  more  so  than  the  catastrophic 
health  issue.  Some  in  Congress  have  called 
on  their  colleagues  to  immediately  address 
this  problem.  The  major  stumbling  block 
arises  when  the  question  of  financing  is  dls- 
cussed* 

Dr.  Otis  Bowen.  as  President  Reagan's 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
attempted  to  meet  this  problem  by  suggest- 
ing that  Congress  adopt  a  new  income  tax 
deduction  for  contributions  into  an  Individ- 
ual medical  account,  a  system  of  savings 
similar  to  the  present  IRA  accounts  used  for 
retirement.  One  problem  with  the  Bowen 
approach  U  timing.  It  requires  years  for  the 
accumulation  of  enough  capital  in  these  ac- 
cotints  to  make  a  significant  dent  In  solving 
an  urgent  present  day  problem.  Those  who 
can  avaU  themselves  of  this  approach  will 
more  likely  be  middle  and  upper  income 
workers  whose  discretionary  Income  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  working  poor  and 
lower  middle  class.  Secondly,  the  Bowen 
plan  results  in  an  immediate  loss  of  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Government  at  a  time  when  the  Budget  def- 
icit is  a  primary  concern  to  all  Americans. 

Others  have  proposed  putting  another 
Federal  spending  program  in  place  to  solve 
the  problem,  perhaps  by  expanding  Medi- 
care. Even  with  pay-as-you-go  growing  in 
popularity  among  pollticans  In  Washington, 
the  American  people  don't  seem  to  be  In- 
clined to  support  a  major  tax  increase  to 
pay  for  a  new  spending  program,  even  one 
as  worthy  as  this.  Budget  constrainte  have 
caused  leading  pollticans  in  our  country  to 
sense  an  up-hill  fight  for  a  solution  to  the 
long-term  health  care  problem  In  the  next 
two  years. 

However,  there  is  a  plan  Congress  can 
adopt  today  which  wUl  protect  against  disas- 
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trous  long-term  health  care  costs.  And  it 
won't  cost  the  Federal  Government  one 
nickel  nor  increase  the  Federal  deficit.  Anti- 
discrimination provisions  already  in  the  law 
make  the  same  coverage  immediately  avail- 
able to  workers  of  all  Income  levels  at  the 
same  affordable  cost.  It  is  equally  available 
to  the  young  person  just  entering  the  work 
force  and  the  older  worker  approaching  re- 
tirement. The  plan  works  through  the  pri- 
vate sector  without  spending  more  money 
for  government  bureaucracy  to  administer 
another  Federal  program. 

I  propose  to  allow  the  use  of  private  pen- 
sion funds  for  the  purchase  of  long-term 
care  insurance  policies.  Presently,  the  tax 
law  requires  a  pension  plan  to  invest  in 
assets  that  will  grow  in  value  or  produce 
Income  that  will  fimd  the  retirement  bene- 
fits of  the  workers  covered  by  the  plan.  An 
exception  to  this  is  where  a  worker  can 
choose  to  have  some  of  the  plan  assets  at- 
tributable to  his  own  account  used  to  pay 
the  premium  on  a  life  Insurance  policy  on 
his  life.  The  rationale  for  this  exception  is 
that  the  pension  assets,  which  will  Include 
the  Insurance  proceeds  at  his  death,  will  be 
used  for  a  recognized  retirement  goal— to 
support  the  worker's  beneficiaries,  usually 
the  spouse  and  children,  after  the  worker's 
death.  To  allow  the  use  of  these  pension 
assets  to  purchase  Individual  and  group 
long-term  care  policies  in  order  to  protect 
the  assets  of  the  worker  against  total  dissi- 
pation due  to  long-term  care  costs  is  Just  as 
retirement  oriented  a  goal  as  that  which  is 
already  allowed  by  the  law— it  protects  the 
worker  and  his  family  during  a  time  after 
he  Is  unable  to  work. 

Nearly  half  the  civilian  work  force  is  pres- 
ently covered  by  pension  plans.  Presently, 
there  are  only  about  18,000  group  long-term 
care  policies  out  of  the  more  than  500,000 
existing  policies  (the  rest  are  held  by  indi- 
viduals). This  plan  will  immediately  open 
coverage  to  mUllons  of  workers.  Congress 
only  needs  to  authorize  the  pension  plans  to 
move  ahead  and  we  will  take  a  giant  step 
toward  solving  this  national  problem.  Let's 
act  now! 


TRIBUTE  TO  MS.  ESTHER 
SARITZKY 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  12,  1989 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  today  in  asking  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  a  respected  member  of  the 
community.  Ms.  Esther  Saritzky,  who  will  be 
honored  by  the  Sisterhood  of  Temple  Ahavat 
Shalom  for  her  many  years  of  dedicated  sen/- 
ice  to  the  Jewish  community  and  the  entire 
community  at  large. 

Esther  is  the  child  of  committed  Zionist 
Polish  Chassidic  immigrants.  She  learned  at 
an  early  age  at»out  serving  the  community 
from  her  mother  who  led  a  number  of  Jewish 
groups  in  Detroit. 

Throughout  her  life,  Esther  Saritzky  has 
always  shown  a  willingness  and  desire  to  give 
freely  of  her  valuable  time  to  akJ  organizatkins 
and  causes  important  to  the  community.  Her 
exemplary  leadership  in  humanitarian  endeav- 
ors have  been  characterized  by  a  deep  com- 
mitment and  strong  sense  of  idealism.  Her  re- 
lignus   dedication,   visksnary   judgment,   and 
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personal  effort  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
stature  of  Temple  Ahavat  Shalom.  The  nunoer- 
ous  awards  and  horrars  earned  by  Esther  are 
a  testimony  to  the  untold  number  of  people 
wtK>se  lives  were  touched  and  improved  by 
her  generosity  and  dedk^tion. 

Esther  Saritzky's  seemingly  infinite  energy 
has  improved  the  quality  of  life  for  ail  those 
with  wliom  she  comes  in  contact.  At  present, 
she  is  vice  presklent  of  tfie  Los  Angeles 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  arxl  Pacific 
Southwest  Council,  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations.  She  is  also  a  natk>nal 
board  member  of  tfie  Unk>n  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  and  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Temple  Sisterhocxl.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  National  (3ommissk>n  on 
Jewish  Educatk>n  and  also  has  served  as 
chairperson  and  cochairperson  on  several 
committees.  Esther  has  a  lifelong  reputatkjn 
of  servKe  to  the  Jewish  and  secular  communi- 
ties and  her  accomplishments  include  a  full 
spectrum  of  triumphs  in  matters  of  Jewish  life. 

Esther  received  a  degree  in  musk:  educa- 
tion from  UCLA  and  worthed  as  a  religkxjs 
teacher,  Hebrew  teacher,  and  principal  in  sev- 
eral major  religious  schools  in  Los  Angeles 
and  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  Esther  has 
t}een  married  for  more  than  30  years  to 
Harvey  Saritzky.  They  are  the  proud  parents 
of  two  children,  Mariene  and  Ron. 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  Esther  Saritzky, 
and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  share  in  this  ex- 
pression of  admiratk>n  and  gratitude. 


DOE  NUCLEAR  FACILITIES 
SAFETY  BOARD 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1989 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  ensure  tf>e  effectiveness  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Defense  Facilities 
Oversight  Board,  whk:h  was  established  as 
part  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1 988. 

I'm  sure  that  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  pressing  need  to  improve  tfie  safety  of 
DOE'S  nuclear  facilities,  many  of  whk;h  play 
key  roles  in  our  weapons  pr(jductk>n  system. 
Many  of  these  facilities  are  currently  closed 
due  to  safety  concerns,  threatening  our  de- 
fense capability  as  well  as  highlighting  ques- 
tions about  health  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

The  Oversight  Board  is  intended  to  restore 
to  DOE  the  sort  of  independent  technical  peer 
review  that  is  the  norm  in  the  commercial  nu- 
clear industry,  and  whk:h  existed  prior  to  1973 
when  the  weapons  complex  was  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commisskjn. 

A  seminal  report  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1987  attributed  many  of  the 
problems  dogging  the  DOE  nuclear  complex 
to  this  lack  of  independent  oversight  The 
General  Accounting  Office  joined  the  acade- 
my in  recommending  the  restoration  of  an  in- 
dependent and  advisory  oversight  body,  and 
Secretary  Watkins  has  commended  the  con- 
cept. 

While  I  was  heartened  by  (Congress'  action 
in  establishing  the  Safety  Oversight  Board  last 
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ym,  I  wn  inboducing  legislation  today  to  fHlln 
oart^  gapa  m  tha  Board's  jurisdiclion  ttwt 
wara  omitlad  by  the  bM  finaly  anactad  last 
yaar.  jpaclflcalty" 

Thm  bM  narowad  the  range  of  facilities  sub- 
)acl  to  Bowd  ovarsight  solely  to  DOE  nuclear 
planls  irwotvad  in  dafanse  activitiaa. 

Howawar.  the  final  bW  arbitrarlty  excluded 
certain  da«an»o  factitiea,  such  as  the  Pantex 
ptm*  in  Tana  mtd  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  Both 
of  Ihaaa  facMiaa  are  on  a  1988  list  compiled 
by  the  Dapartmant  of  plants  requiring  priority 
anvironmantal  cleanup; 

The  bin  flatly  excluded  all  DOE  nuclear  fa- 
dlttaa  not  directly  involved  in  defense  work. 
auch  aa  cartam  raaaarch  labs. 

Thus,  daapNa  its  good  points,  the  final  ver- 
sion of  last  year's  bW  perpetuated  an  orphan 
daaa  of  nudav  facilities  which  will  not  be 
subject  to  independent  safety  oversight  with- 
out further  lagialative  action. 

No  such  exceptions  were  present  whan  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commiaaion  ran  these  fadWies 
wNh  the  technical  aaaistance  and  advice  of 
the  Adviaory  Comminae  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards. Thara  was  no  reason  for  gaps  in  nu- 
detf  oversight  then,  and  there  Is  none  now. 

Much  progreas  has  been  made  toward  turn- 
ing tha  DOE  comptax  around,  but  failing  to  ad- 
draaa  tha  need  tor  jndeperxlent  safety  over- 
sigM  of  al  o<  tha  DapartmenTs  nudear  fadli- 
tiaa  would  ba  a  critical  lapae  on  the  part  of 
Gongraaa.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  me 
finish  the  iob  we  started  last  year,  and  wel- 
come your  cosponsorship  of  tNs  legislation. 


RESOLUTION  CONCERNINO  THE 
HABITABILITY  OP  RONGELAP 
ATOLL 


UMI 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

orcAUTOuriA 
IK  THS  HOUSE  OF  RSrSCSSHTATrvaS 

Wednesday.  AprU  12.  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Cakfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Mrodudng  a  resokjtion  urging  a  comprehen- 
siva  and  independent  study  to  determine  the 
habHabMty  of  Rongelap  AtoN.  My  colleagues. 
Congraaaman  oe  Luqo  and  Congressman 
UOALL  join  ma  in  this  effbri 

This  raaokJtton  was  introduced  in  the  dos- 
ing daya  a*  tha  tOOIh  Congress,  but  we  dto 
not  have  time  to  complete  action.  It  Is  my 
Intarrt  ttwt  we  move  forward  with  this  resokh 
tton  this  year. 

The  resolution  is  an  Important  first  step 
towwd  addressing  the  serious  concerns  the 
people  of  Rongelap  have  about  ttwir  honw. 
The  resokjtion  urges  that  a  comprehensive,  in- 
dependent study  be  taken  to  detemiine  if  the 
Rongeli^  AtoN  is  safe  for  hunran  habitatkxi. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  Rongeiap  is 
safe  to  live  on  has  plagued  its  inhabitants  for 
some  30  yo^s  since  ttw  United  States  ex- 
ptoded  a  nudear  devKe  on  Bikini  Atoll  in  1954 
and  Rongelap  was  covered  with  radk>active 
dust  It  is  time  ttiat  these  were  given  an 
answer  to  that  question— an  arawer  tttat  they 
can  believe  and  trust 

I  am  pleaaed  that  Congressman  oe  Luqo, 
chaimwi  of  the  Insular  and  International  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  Committee 
has  agreed  to  hoW  hearings  on  the  Rongelap 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

laaue  in  the  near  future.  These  hearings  will 
provide  a  much  needed  putiiic  forum  to  exam- 
ine the  health  ar>d  other  issues  concerning 
Rongeiap. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  Impor- 
tant ttmx  an  Independent  study  be  undertaken 
to  determine  II  the  residents  of  Rongelap  can 
safely  live  there  and  If  tt^eir  chikJren  can  safely 
live  there.  The  request  of  the  people  of  Ron- 
gelap for  a  study  is  a  reasonable  one.  It  Is 
or>e  wtiich  Congress  should  support 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  ALASKAN 
OIL  SPILL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

OP  MASSACITUSrTTS 
»  THK  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEinATTVES 

Wednetday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
reflect  on  a  kind  of  environmental  death  VnaX 
came  to  HorVh  Amehca  on  Good  FrkJay  1989, 
In  the  form  of  the  worst  oil  spill  In  U.S.  history. 
In  the  COM  teenung  waters  of  Prince  William 
Sound,  North  America's  Insatiable  energy  ap- 
petite collided  head-on  with  our  environment 
consciousness.  A  single-bottom  tanker  and 
submerged  reef  near  the  port  of  Valdez  in 
Alaska  forced  us  to  confront  the  environmen- 
tal consequences  of  our  profligate  energy 
cor)sumptk>n — a  reef  whKh  a  chikj  couM  have 
avoided,  accordir>g  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Is  ttiere  a  lesson  here  for  our 
country?  Is  ttwre  a  metaphohcal  reef  lurlung, 
so  obvious  tttat  a  child  woukJ  have  sense 
erwugh  to  avoid  it?  Is  our  energy  policy,  or 
lack  thereof,  steering  us  toward  the  slightly 
submerged  crisis?  Is  tt>ere  an  overreliance 
upon  fossil  fuels  with  no  attentiveness  to  envi- 
ronmentally benign  alternatives?  Is  the  admin- 
istration alert  to  dire  environmental  situation  at 
hand? 

Energy  usage  has  become  inextricably  Inter- 
twir>ed  with  a  myriad  of  environmental  prob- 
lems. As  a  result  of  our  energy  addition,  we 
continue  to  deny  the  reality  of  gk}t>al  warming, 
ozone  depletton.  and  add  rain.  Continued  ig- 
norarx^e  of  the  need  for  improved  energy  effi- 
ciency and  environmentally  benign  energy 
sources  will  find  us  stuck  on  the  reef. 

The  Bush  adminlstratkxi  has  shown  rx>  sign 
of  heeding  tt>e  warning  of  this  disaster.  There 
is  no  Indicatnn  Vhat  the  Department  of  Energy 
will  veer  from  Vhe  bankrupt  er>ergy  polKies  of 
the  Reagan  era.  Energy  sources  that  are  both 
envirorvnentally  t>enign  ar>d  cost  effective  still 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  DOE's  priorities. 

The  PresMlent  commented  after  the  spUl 
ttiat  he  will  still  press  to  open  the  ArctK  Na- 
ttonal  WikJUfe  Refuge  for  drilling,  insisting  that 
tfiere  was  "no  connectnn."  Is  there  also  no 
connectkxi  between  this  disaster  arxj  an  87 
percent  cut  in  energy  conservatk>n  funding  in 
the  last  9  years? 

Human  error  made  TMI  a  househokf  word 
and  now  10  years  later  human  error  gives  us 
ttie  dl  sick  In  PWS.  But  environmental  catas- 
trophies  such  as  oil  spills  arxJ  nuclear  near- 
mettdowns  do  not  always  strike  like  a  bolt  of 
lightning.  Ttie  sinister  er>croachment  of  add 
rain,  ozone  depletton,  and  gtobal  warming 
caused  by  hurnan  negligence  Imperceptibly 
strangles.  Mountains  of  radtoactive,  toxic,  and 


solid  waste  continue  to   pile   up  for  years 
seemirtgly  unnotxsed. 

We  cannot  have  healthy  humans  on  a  sk:k 
planet  The  new  energy  paradigm  that  must 
rise  from  the  Good  Frkiay  disaster  should  be 
based  upon  efficient  use  of  our  energy  re- 
sources and  reliance  upon  renewable,  envi- 
ronmentally benign,  least  cost  energy  sources. 
We  must  rehabilitate  ourselves  knowing  full 
well  that  we  will  always  be  recovering  energy 
addicts. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SARA  B. 
TIEDE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  RKW  JERSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  12, 1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sorrow  that  I  note  the  passing  of  Sara  B. 
Tiede,  wtK>  served  as  teacher/ litxarian  at  ttte 
Charles  W.  Lewis  School,  Gkxicester  Town- 
ship, NJ.  Sara  Tiede  was  a  very  dear  frierxl 
and  I,  along  with  the  many  ottiers  wtiose  lives 
she  touched  and  influenced,  mourn  our  loss. 

Sara  was  a  dedicated  teacher  wtK)  worked 
well  with  children  and  instilled  in  them  an  ap- 
predatkx)  of  history,  l-ler  greatest  skill  was 
making  her  students  aware  of  the  past  so  ttiat 
they  may  better  understand  ttie  present  and 
prepare  for  the  future.  She  accomplished  this 
with  great  skill  and  cheerfulness  and  kept  in 
contect  with  former  students  over  the  years. 
In  1986,  Sara  received  tt)e  Governor's  Teach- 
er of  the  Year  Award  in  recognitton  of  her 
committment  to  teadiing. 

Sara  was  very  involved  in  the  community. 
She  was  a  hard-working  member  of  the  PTA, 
tt>e  New  Jersey  Lltxarian's  Association  arxl 
was  preskjent  of  ttie  Historical  and  Scenk: 
Preservatkxi  Committee  of  Gloucester  Town- 
ship. 

I  forxjly  remember  the  many  conversatk>ns 
we  had  on  her  interests.  She  was  fasdnated 
by  ttie  rich  history  of  Gkxjcester  County  and 
served  as  Gtoucester  Township  historian.  She 
was  also  deeply  concerned  about  the  role  of 
educatton  and  sought  ways  to  tietter  prepare 
our  chiMren  for  ttie  complex  worid  around 
ttiem. 

Though  Sara  is  no  longer  with  us,  her  spirit 
lives  on  in  ttie  ttiousands  of  students  she 
taught  and  ttie  many  others  privileged  to  know 
her.  She  embodies  ttie  shining  light  of  educa- 
tton  ttiat  is  essential  to  ttie  development  of  a 
free  society. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  Sara's 
family  and  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  fdtowing  article  on  Sara  Tiede. 

Sara  B.  Tiede.  66  Historiam .  WnnrxR  or 
Tkachihg  Award 

BLACKWOOD.— Sara  B.  Tiede.  who  was  a 
Gloucester  Township  historian  and  a  recipi- 
ent of  the  Governor's  Teacher  of  the  Year 
award,  will  l>e  rememl>ered  for  teaching  her 
students  the  importance  of  history. 

Mrs.  Tiede  died  Friday  at  the  Underwood 
Memorial  Hosptlal,  Woodbury.  She  was  66. 

The  1986  recipient  of  the  Governor's 
Teacher  of  the  Year  award.  Mrs.  Tiede  was 
a  graduate  of  Olasstwro  State  College  and 
served  as  a  teacher/librarian  at  the  Charles 
W.  Lewis  Schook  Gloucester  Township  for 
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25  years.  She  had  currently  been  out  on  sick 
leave. 

Actively  Involved  In  the  school  system,  she 
was  a  member  of  the  PTA  and  a  member  of 
the  N.J.  Librarian's  Association. 

According  to  her  family.  Mrs.  Tlede's  fa- 
vorite part  about  teaching  was  the  Interac- 
tion with  the  children. 

"She  loved  the  children  and  they  seemed 
to  love  her  too,"  said  her  daughter,  SaUy  L. 
Tiede-Pool  of  Blackwood. 

"Many  of  her  former  students  still  wrote 
letters  to  her  and  came  back  to  see  her." 

Tlede-Pool  said  that  one  of  her  mother's 
former  students,  who  is  in  the  medical  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
came  back  to  see  Mrs.  Tiede  in  the  hospital 
before  she  died. 

During  her  librarian  years.  Mrs.  Tiede 
shared  her  love  of  history  with  her  stu- 
dents, teaching  them  the  importance  of  his- 
tory. 

A  Blackwood  resident  for  over  40  years. 
tin.  Tiede  served  as  town  historian  and  the 
president  of  the  Historical  and  Scenic  Pres- 
ervation Committee  of  Gloucester  Town- 
ship. 

"Having  a  sense  of  continuity  was  Impor- 
tant to  her, "  said  "nede-Pool.  'She  felt  It 
was  important  to  understand  the  relation- 
ship between  the  present  and  the  past." 

Birs.  Tiede  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Ix»uls 
J. 

She  is  also  survived  by  another  daughter, 
Carol  R.  Tlede-Iioy  of  Iiookout  Mountain. 
Tenn. 

Friends  may  call  after  7  p.m.  today  at  the 
Gardner  Funeral  Home,  126  S.  Black  Horse 
Pike  Runnemede.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
tomorrow  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
1704  Old  Black  Horse  Pike,  Chews  Landing. 
Interment  will  be  private. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  1704  Old  Black 
Horse  Pike.  Chews  Landing.  N.J.  08030. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  GEORGE 
T.  HAWKS 


HON.  JOHN  S.  TANNER 

OPTDimSSXI 
m  THE  HOUM  OF  REPHKSKNTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1989 

Mr.  TANNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
have  Included  in  the  Congressional  Recx>rd 
the  1989  Voce  of  Democracy  Contest  winner 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  These  remarks 
were  written  by  Mr.  Georae  T.  Hawks,  my 
constituent  from  Humboldt,  TN. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  spon- 
sored the  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship 
Program  for  28  years  and  through  those  years 
many  desery^ing  students  who  othenwise  would 
not  have  been  able  to  afford  to  go  to  college 
have  been  able  to  attend. 

I  am  pleased  to  enter  into  the  Record  this 
excellent  speech  written  by  my  young  constit- 
uent I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  it  as  in- 
teresting and  inspiring  as  I  have. 

Once  there  was  a  wise  old  hermit  who 
Uved  on  a  hillside.  He  was  weU  known  for 
his  insight  and  knowledge.  One  day  some 
boys  from  a  neighboring  village  decided  to 
play  a  trick  on  the  hermit  to  test  his 
wisdom.  They  caught  a  bird  and  proceeded 
to  the  hermits  cave.  One  of  the  boys 
cupped  the  bird  in  his  hands  and  called  to 
the  hermit.  "Say,  old  man.  what  is  it  I  have 
In  my  hands?"  Hearing  the  chirping  and 
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noise,  the  hermit  said  it  was  a  bird.  "Yes. 
but  Is  it  dead  or  alive?"  asked  the  boy.  If  the 
hermit  said.  It  was  alive,  the  boy  would 
crush  it  in  his  hands.  If  the  hermit  said  the 
bird  was  dead,  the  boy  would  open  his  hands 
and  let  the  bird  fly  free.  The  hermit 
thought  a  moment  and  then  replied,  "It  is. 
what  you  make  it." 

The  hermit's  response  to  the  boy  serves  as 
a  challenge  to  all  Americans  in  regard  to 
our  country's  future  because  our  future  will 
truly  be  what  we  as  citizens  make  it. 

In  our  preparations  we  must  be  very  pru- 
dent, deliberate  and  considerate  of  the  fact 
that  our  present  actions  will  affect  many 
generations  to  come.  We  hold  In  our  hands 
a  strong  responsibUIty  to  our  descendants. 
We  must  prepare  for  them  as  strong  a  herit- 
age as  our  fathers  have  provided  for  us. 

When  a  cari)enter  prepares  to  build  a 
house  he  must  take  great  care  to  plan  out 
his  work  step  by  step.  E^ach  part  of  the 
building  process  contributes  to  the  strength 
of  the  finished  product.  As  citizens  our 
country  is  our  house  and  we  are  involved  In 
a  building  process  of  sorts.  Our  house,  how- 
ever, already  has  a  strong  foundation.  Our 
heritage  Is  our  foimdation  and  it  was  built 
by  the  wars,  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  our 
forefathers.  A  stronger  foundation  would  be 
hard  to  find.  Americans  are  currently  build- 
ing a  wall  for  our  house  and  the  bricks  in 
our  waU  must  be  strong  and  secure,  for  we 
have  an  extremely  important  roof  to  cover 
our  house.  That  roof  is  our  future. 

It  might  be  Interesting  for  us  to  label 
some  of  the  bricks  that  we  will  be  putting 
into  our  wall. 

One  of  the  bricks  would  undoubtedly  have 
to  signify  patriotism  for  a  commitment  to 
one's  country  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
qualities  of  any  citizens.  Americans'  love  of 
country  has  l>een  passed  to  us  from  our 
forefathers  and  It  Is  up  to  us  keep  this  torch 
lit. 

Let's  place  another  brick  into  the  wall, 
and  we  can  label  this  one  values.  In  order 
for  our  country  to  remain  strong  we  must 
hold  on  to  our  values,  for  they  set  the  guide- 
lines by  which  we  should  live.  A  country 
with  a  moral,  ethical  and  humane  popula- 
tion is  a  country  to  be  admired.  Yes,  this  Is 
an  important  part  of  our  wall. 

The  third  brick  in  our  wall  we  will  label  as 
economic  stability.  Our  greatest  asset  is  our 
people  and  the  economy  is  the  thread  that 
holds  everything  together.  We  need  to  make 
sure  that  the  thread  does  not  break. 

The  next  brick  is  international  relations. 
We  cannot  take  for  granted  that  we  will 
always  be  on  top.  To  do  so  requires  strength 
and  diplomacy.  We  face  stiff  competition 
from  other  countries,  but  these  countries 
can  also  be  our  friends.  We  should  be  ready 
to  assist  other  nations  in  their  times  of  need 
and  to  work  with  other  nations  in  times  of 
crisis. 

The  fifth  brick  shall  be  dedicated  to  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  Our 
lands  and  forests  are  beautiful  and  some  of 
the  richest  on  earth.  We  must  nurture  these 
resources  and  maintain  them  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  place  our  last  brick. 
It  is  certainly  Just  as  important  as  the 
others.  We  shall  label  It  education.  We,  as 
Americans,  must  understand  the  magnitude 
of  education  in  our  lives.  We  have  founded 
our  greatness  upon  it.  We  are  always  striv- 
ing to  improve,  always  searching  for  an- 
swers to  our  questions  and  pondering  over 
our  future.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  ne- 
glect an  education  to  any  child  so  that  each 
one  may  make  a  contribution  to  the  coun- 
try. 
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And  Just  like  the  bird  In  the  cupped  bands 
of  the  boy,  our  country's  future  is  in  the 
hands  of  each  American. 


HUMANITARIAN  LEGISLATION 
DEALING  WITH  SOME  VITAL 
EXPORTS  TO  CUBA 


HON.  MICKEY  UELAND 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESERTATTVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  12,  1989 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduce 
legisiabon  which  would  lift  the  United  States 
embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba  for  the  export  of 
medicines,  medical  supplies,  instruments  and 
equipment  Since  1962.  this  country  has  pro- 
hibited trade  relations  with  Cuba  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. The  legislation  which  I  am  offering 
woukJ  exempt  specific  items  vital  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  people  of  Cuba. 

The  advent  of  glasnost  has  broadened  the 
opportunities  to  extend  humanitarian  aid  previ- 
ously impossible  due  to  existing  tensions  be- 
tween  the  superpowers.  We  must  realize  that 
Cut>a  has  a  population  of  over  10  million,  yet 
only  500,000  Cubans  are  registered  members 
of  the  Communist  Party.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  assist  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  were  bom  in  a  nation  lacking  the 
technological  advantages  and  resources  that 
we,  as  Americans,  take  for  granted.  United 
States  has  traditionally  extended  humanitarian 
assistance  to  countries  in  need  regardless  of 
the  ideologies  of  their  leaders.  This  has  not 
been  the  case  with  Cuba. 

Currently,  the  United  States  is  engaged  in 
the  trade  of  medical  equipment  and  supplies 
with  many  Soviet  bloc  nations.  This  measure 
would  place  Cuba  on  a  level  playing  field  with 
ttiese  countries.  In  opening  this  avenue  of 
trade,  we  would  join  other  industrialized  na- 
tions such  as  Japan,  Canada,  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  West  Germany,  who  are 
cun-ently  engaged  in  trade  relations  with  Cuba. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  well  aware  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  be  concerned  that  opening 
trade  with  Cuba  could  have  serious  natk)nal 
security  implications.  Consequently,  I  have  in- 
cluded provisions  whk:h  specifically  prohibit 
ttie  exchange  of  any  information  or  technology 
which  could  potentially  endanger  U.S.  nattonal 
security. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  humanitarian  legislation. 


HONORING  THE  SESQUICENTEN- 
NIAL  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  cALiroRif  lA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  12.  1989 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  irr*- 
portant  anniversary  in  wortd  history.  Bom  150 
years  ago  this  year  was  ihe  daguerrotype.  the 
first  process  whwh  was  able  to  permanently 
fix  a  literal  reproduction  of  a  still  image.  The 
daguerrotype  became  the  precursor  to  wt«t 
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we  have  since  come  to  know  as  modem  pho- 
tography. 

The  daguentJtype  was  named  in  honor  of  its 
creator,  the  French  painter  and  inventor  Louis 
Jacques  Marxle  Daguerre,  bom  in  1787.  On 
Morxtay,  April  10,  1989.  a  statue  horxxing  Da- 
guerre was  unvajied  in  our  Nations'  capital. 
The  statue,  originaily  dedicated  here  in  1890 
by  an  organization  which  was  to  tiecome  the 
Professional  Ptictographers  of  America,  has 
stood  in  storage  for  the  last  20  years,  awaiting 
a  site  befittir>g  the  legacy  of  Daguerre.  It  now 
has  that  home  on  the  grounds  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

At  the  redednation  ceremony,  the  president 
of  the  Professional  Ptx}tographers  of  Americ{^ 
Morton  A.  Sobin.  spoke  of  Daguerre  and  his 
legacy  in  terms  which  gave  true  meaning  arxj 
perspective  to  the  role  of  photography  in 
world  history.  As  a  regent  of  tf>e  Smitfisonian 
Institution,  I  woukj  invite  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  aixj  all  Americans  to  visit  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  ar>d  appreciate  ttie  Daguerre 
statue  as  well  as  the  many  fine  exhibits  in  ttie 
museum  itself.  I  woukJ  also  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  read  President  Sobin's  remarks 
and  consider  how  the  seemingly  modest  proc- 
ess of  capturing  an  image  on  a  silver  or  silver- 
covered  copper  plate  came  to  charfge  our 
world  in  the  last  1 50  years. 
DAOUERitK  Statuk  Unvkilimo,  thk  Natiohai. 

PoRiSAir  Oaixert  op  trx  Smtthsoniam 

ImrrrunoN,  Wasbihgtoh,  DC 
(By  Morton  A.  Sobin) 

Until  1839.  the  world  was  blind. 

Those  wishing  to  learn  had  to  depend  on 
descriptions  or  artistic  renderings.  Both 
methods  shaped  reality  to  the  creators' 
prejudices.  Then  came  the  announcement 
from  the  Academy  In  Paris:  "•  •  •  copper 
covered  with  polished  silver  •  •  •  mercury 
fumes  •  •  •  ",  and  here  we  are. 

Directly  after  the  announcement,  our  own 
American  renaissance  man.  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  brought  the  process  to  the  United 
States. 

He  then  preceded  us  all  In  liecomlng  a 
photographer.  In  addition  to  his  other  lives 
as  scientist.  Inventor,  and  teacher  and  even 
painter  of  one  of  the  murals  In  our  Capitol 
building. 

The  original  daguerreotypes  required  long 
exposure  and  Instant  processing.  We  are 
grateful  to  have  reached  the  technology  of 
today. 

It  has  been  said  that  photography  is  the 
most  literal  of  the  arts.  This  Is  Indeed  fortu- 
nate for  those  wishing  to  learn  about  our 
world.  However,  this  no  longer  is  its  only 
virtue. 

In  the  hands  of  a  master,  photography 
transcends  the  simple  recording  of  people 
and  places  to  t>ecome  an  art.  Photographs 
can  have  aesthetic  subtlety  and  power  that 
matches  or  surpasses  any  of  the  other  fine 
arts. 

Beyond  Its  undeniable  value  as  personal 
keepsake  or  artistic  expression,  photogra- 
phy has  a  commanding  role  in  shaping  our 
society.  Science,  medicine,  industry,  space 
exploration  and  communication  are  directly 
affected  and  sometimes  even  guided  by 
Image  makers. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  the  strength 
that  lies  in  the  photographer's  mind:  power 
greater  than  a  king's,  reaching  t>eyond  a 
man's  own  death  day  into  the  tomorrow  of 
the  world.  Its  core  is  the  truth  In  man  and 
in  his  relationship  to  the  world  he  knows 
and  to  the  universe  beyond.  At  its  deepest 
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level,  photography  is  concerned  with  the 
harmony,  the  measure,  the  rhythm  out  of 
which  aU  things  were  created  and  by  which 
they  must  be  governed. 

This  great  art  of  photography  must  be 
used  properly.  It  should  never  be  profaned. 
The  great  Lord  gave  us  light  and  gave  us  in- 
telligence. We  must  use  these  with  wisdom, 
grace,  discernment  and  respect. 

As  many  of  you  tuiow.  this  monument  to 
E>aguerTe  first  was  dedicated  by  our  associa- 
tion almost  100  years  ago.  At  that  time,  we 
placed  an  inscription  on  the  base  that  com- 
pared the  Importance  of  photography  to  the 
inventions  of  the  telegraph  and  steam 
engine. 

Those  words  are  even  more  appropriate 
today  as  photography  continues  to  improve 
our  lives  and  expand  our  minds.  This  year 
of  1989  marks  the  sesqulcenteimlal  of  Da- 
guerre's  monumental  invention.  The  Profes- 
sional Photographers  of  America/ An  Inter- 
national Association  is  proud  to  take  part, 
once  again.  In  honoring  this  great  man. 


NEW   'ONE-WORLDERS"  ARE 
CONSERVATIVES 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OP  mCHIGAM 
IM  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall  Street 
Jourruil  recently  printed  a  particularly  insightful 
article  regarding  today's  meaning  of  tt\e  term 
"one-worlder. " 

As  tfie  article  points  out.  ttie  wealthy  con- 
servatives of  yesterdays  wtK)  used  the  phrase 
one-wortder  as  an  insult,  now  fondly  embrace 
ttie  term  because,  once  modified,  it  serves 
tt)eir  economic  and  political  self  interest 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
points  raised  in  tfie  following  article  written  by 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Mosset>erg. 
Thk  Outux>k— New  "On-WoRLoras"  Aax 

COHSERVATIVKS 

Washiwotoh.— The  "one-worlders"  are 
back. 

Once  upon  a  time,  it  was  fashionable  to 
label  as  "one-worlders"  radical  socialists 
who  l>elleved  that  national  governments 
were  an  anachronism  and  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world  would  one  day  unite  under  a 
single  workers'  state.  Those  folks  aren't 
very  numerous  anymore.  E^ren  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  concept  is  in  disrepute. 

But  some  new  "One-worlders"  have 
emerged— conservatives,  this  time. 

They  are  the  economists  and  academics 
who  tielieve  that  In  a  glol>al  economy,  with 
goods  and  especially  capital  surging  across 
political  tx>rders,  the  economic  fortunes  of 
individual  countries  aren't  Important  any- 
more. The  U.S.  trade  deficit  and  other  sta- 
tistics, they  argue,  are  only  artificial  figures 
in  what  has  t>ecome  a  multinational  corpo- 
rate economy  In  which  political  distinctions 
matter  little.  It's  all  one  big  market,  they 
contend,  so  why  worry  atwut  it? 

Iliese  experts  see  the  world  economy 
almost  solely  in  financial  terms  and  dispute 
the  idea  that  relative  economic  flows  can 
have  real  long-term  effects  on  national  secu- 
rity or  geopolitical  power.  When  it  comes  to 
whether  the  U.S.  remains  a  world  leader  if 
its  Junior  allies  are  its  senior  creditors,  their 
motto  is,  "Don't  worry.  I>e  happy." 

The  U.S.  trade  deficits  with  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong  don't  matter  any  more  than  a 
deficit  Kansas  might  nm  with  Montana. 
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they  argue.  After  all.  It's  all  one  system- 
one  world.  Or.  there's  this  variation,  from  a 
U.S.  government  economist:  "It  doesn't 
matter  If  Hong  Kong  fixes  its  currency  to 
the  dollar;  they're  Just  operating  like  a  part 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System." 

But,  unlike  Kansas  and  Montana,  Japan 
and  Hong  Kong  aren't  part  of  our  political 
union.  Their  citizens  don't  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port American  schools  and  public  health, 
and  their  sons  and  daughters  don't  anlist  In 
the  U.S.  military.  They  are  economic  part- 
ners and  strategic  allies,  but  they  are  not— 
nor  do  they  wish  to  be— part  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation.  And  so,  they  do  have  economic 
interests  and  characteristics  distinct  from 
our  own. 

Just  last  month,  a  top  Japanese  thinker 
and  management  consultant.  Kenichi 
Ohmae.  startled  a  Washington  audience  by 
insisting  that  multinational  corporations, 
not  countries,  matter.  He  dismissed  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  as  a  fiction,  saying  that  so  long 
as  U.S.  multinationals  were  content  to  make 
products  in  Japan,  the  U.S.  shouldn't  care  If 
fewer  American  goods  are  exported. 

"National  tiorders  are  disappearing,"  he 
said.  "Money  is  transmitted  electronically. " 
He  tried  to  define  away  one  commodity  that 
isn't  easily  transmitted  across  l>orders: 
labor.  The  potential  loss  of  U.S.  Jobs,  he  as- 
serted, isn't  a  worry  because  many  of  the 
Jobless  are  minority  youths,  and  "most  of 
these  guys  don't  vote." 

Even  Herbert  Stein,  a  distinguished  econo- 
mist and  strong  advocate  of  U.S.  military 
strength,  has  gotten  into  the  act:  "I  had  a 
trade  deficit  in  1986  t>ecause  I  took  a  vaca- 
tion in  Prance.  I  didn't  worry  alx>ut  it.  I  en- 
Joyed  it."  He  adds:  "Knowledge  and  capital 
move  around  the  world  with  increasing  ease. 
.  .  .  We  will  have  to  get  used  to  living  in  a 
world  in  which  we  are  no  longer  No.  1  In 
that  sense— or  at  least  not  No.  1  by 
much.  .  .  .  There  must  l>e  something  more 
serious  to  worry  alx>ut." 

But  there  is  something  to  worry  al>out. 
The  more  the  U.S.  depends  on  foreign  cap- 
ital, the  more  It  becomes  subtly  dependent 
on  other  governments  to  keep  that  capital 
flowing.  And,  for  the  political  and  military 
leader  of  the  non-Conmiunist  world,  that 
means  trouble.  It  doesn't  spell  certain  doom 
or  drastic  decline,  but  it  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  financial  record-keeping. 

"Whether  America  can  protect  its  security 
interests  around  the  world  .  .  .  and  remains 
a  great  power  wlU  depend  in  large  measure 
on  whether  It  can  maintain  prosperity  at 
home  and  resolve  global  economic  prol)- 
lems,"  says  Robert  Hormats,  former  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state  and  now  a  top  official 
of  Goldman  Sachs. 

C.  Fred  Bergsten,  a  former  assistant 
Treasury  secretary  who  heads  the  Institute 
for  International  Economics,  says  the  trade 
deficit  raises  "unprecedented  geopolitical 
questions.  .  .  .  Can  the  United  States  contin- 
ue to  lead  its  alliance  systems  as  It  goes  in- 
creasingly into  debt  to  the  countries  that 
are  supposed  to  be  its  followers?" 

Some  of  the  "one-world"  pundltry  can  l)e 
seen  as  a  reaction  to  the  protectionist  argu- 
ments of  the  other  extreme— that  the 
emerging  global  economy  should  be  frus- 
trated with  trade  ttarriers  and  capital  con- 
trols to  protect  Illusory  national  political  In- 
tereste.  The  U.S.  will  get  weaker,  not  strong- 
er. If  It  tries  to  resist  economic  globalization. 

But  the  idea  that  the  genuine  and  legiti- 
mate political  Interests  among  nations  can 
be  wished  away  with  visions  of  an  all-encom- 
passing, mutually  t>eneficial  world  economy 
sounds  Just  as  dreamy.  The  truth  surely 
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must  lie  somewhere  between  naked  nation- 
alism and  naive  one-worldism. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
RECYCLING  ACT 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  nXIMOIS 
Ilf  THB  HOUSE  or  RKPRESEKTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1989 
Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troductng  the  Recycling  Act.  a  bill  aimed  at 
deliverir>g  us  from  the  dark  ages  of  the  waste 
crisis  into  the  hands  of  an  effective,  well-con- 
ceived waste  management  policy.  As  we  enter 
the  1990's,  we  must  offer  contemporary  re- 
sponses to  contemporary  problems,  and  face 
the  reality  of  where  we  are  and  in  what  direc- 
tion we  must  go  to  avert  a  national  catastro- 
phe. 

No  longer  just  an  environmental  issue,  al- 
ttiough  its  impact  in  an  environmental  context 
cannot  be  understated,  recycling  offers  bene- 
fits across  the  board. 

First,  it  offers  American  businesses  a  large 
and  reliable  source  of  raw  materials  which  can 
be  used  in  the  production  of  finished  products 
as  well  as  packaging.  Recovered  goods  are 
easily  reprocessed  into  useful  materials  with- 
out sacrificing  quality  standards.  As  the  Office 
of  Technotogy  Assessment  has  indfcated. 
glass,  as  well  as  metals  such  as  aluminum, 
can  be  reprocessed  innumerable  times  with- 
out kwing  their  properties;  wood  and  paper 
fibers,  which  do  lose  some  strength  with  each 
recycling,  are  nevertheless  able  to  be  reuti- 
lized  several  times  without  sacrifidng  quality. 
Even  plastics  can  now  be  remtmufactured 
rather  easily,  in  some  cases  into  new  versions 
of  ttie  same  products  or  into  different  prod- 
ucts altogether.  FurtfiernKxe,  reusing  rnateri- 
als  that  would  otherwise  become  waste  can 
also  provide  tremendous  energy  savings.  For 
example,  manufacturing  soda  cans  from  recy- 
cled aluminum  requires  95  percent  less 
energy  than  making  the  same  can  from  virgin 
ore.  And  reducing  energy  needs  reduces  busi- 
ness expenses  for  complying  with  environ- 
mental emissions  regulatfons  assodated  with 
acid  rain  and  the  "greenhouse  effect"  of 
gkjbal  warming. 

Second,  since  recycling  is  still  relatively  new 
and  ostensibly  the  waive  of  the  future,  it  can 
give  the  United  States  a  badly  needed  com- 
petitive advantage  in  tfie  world  maricet  Japan 
and  certain  European  countries  have  already 
jumped  to  an  earty  lead  in  this  area.  But  there 
still  remains  much  fertile  ground  in  the  devel- 
opment of  technologies  for  the  reprocessing 
of  recovered  materials,  and  even  greater  un- 
tapped possibilities  in  the  devetopment  of  their 
uses.  As  the  United  States  searches  for 
means  to  increase  its  international  competi- 
tiveness, we  must  not  overlook  the  obvious: 
using  this  voluminous  and  often  inexpensive 
resource. 

Third,  it  rriakes  great  economic  sense  tor 
local  governments.  Landfilling,  in  addition  to 
its  many  other  drawbacks,  carries  steep  mon- 
etary costs,  as  the  costs  of  land,  transporta- 
tton.  and  environmental  compliance  continue 
to  rise.  Disposal  fees  at  many  landfills  have 
doubled  and  even  tripled  within  the  last  2 
years.  With  recycling,  not  only  are  these  costs 
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avoided,  but  revenue  is  created  too,  as  local 
governments  are  able  to  receive  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  recovered  materials. 

Fourth,  and  most  importantly,  we  must  avert 
the  impending  disaster  posed  by  America's 
annual  160  millton  tons  of  "trash."  Presently, 
about  83  percent  of  our  Nation's  waste  is 
stuffed  into  landfills.  The  EPA  has  estimated, 
however,  that  about  fialf  of  our  6,000  landfills 
will  be  full  within  5  years,  following  the  trend 
of  the  3,500  which  have  closed  since  1979. 
Recycling  can  preserve  landfill  space;  every 
ton  of  paper  that  is  manufactured  with  recov- 
ered materials  saves  3  cubic  yards  of  landfill 
capacity.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  estimates 
are  that  landfills— which  bury  large  amounts  of 
Indiana's  trash,  too— will  be  filled  before  1991, 
and  soon  thereafter  for  Illinois  as  a  wtx)le. 
Similar  examples  can  be  found  all  across  the 
Nation. 

Thus,  any  effective  national  waste  manage- 
ment solution  must,  as  one  of  its  fundamental 
aspects,  feature  a  strong  recycling  polk:y. 
Source  reduction  is.  of  course,  another  essen- 
tial element  toward  reducing  the  quantity  of 
waste;  waste-to-energy  plants  are  still  neces- 
sary for  the  Incineration  of  waste  whkrfi  is 
unable  to  be  recycled.  But  widespread  recy- 
cling—with participation  from  offices,  factories, 
residences,  and  other  generators  of  waste— is 
critical  if  America  is  to  salvage  its  future. 

My  bill  addresses  both  the  supply  of,  and 
the  demand  for,  recovered  materials,  giving 
special  attention  to  market  development  and 
helping  local  governments  toward  success  in 
managing  their  waste.  Many  of  the  measures 
are  based  on  State  and  local  initiatives  which 
have  already  proven  successful. 

The  bill  would:  First,  Institute  a  preference 
for  recycled  paper  in  Federal  Government  pro- 
curement; second,  institute  a  similar  prefer- 
ence in  Federal  construction  conti-acts;  third, 
establish  a  Federal  office  wastepaper  recov- 
ery program;  fourth,  require  States  and  murad- 
palities  to  Institute  effective  programs  before 
receiving  Federal  assistance  and  require  that 
waste  management  plans  address  certain  par- 
ticulariy  problematic  products;  fifth,  offer 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  technical  assistance, 
and  educational  grants;  sixth,  require  that 
paper  products  other  than  writing  and  printing 
paper  contain  the  minimum  percentage  of  re- 
covered materials  specified  by  the  EPA;  sev- 
enth, direct  governmental  invoh^ement  in  the 
development  of  domestic  and  International 
markets  for  recovered  materials  and  products 
made  therefrom;  eighth,  require  that  the  vari- 
ous types  of  plastics  be  coded  to  facilitate  re- 
cycling, and  prohibit  plastics  which  utilize 
chlorofluorocartxMis;  and  ninth,  direct  the  in- 
spector general  of  the  EPA  to  report  annually 
on  these  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  dispose  of  the  bar- 
riers which  have  prevented  effective  utilization 
and  reprocessing  of  our  resources.  Recycling 
will  never  account  for  all  of  our  municipal  solkj 
waste.  But  modem  technk^ues  and  demands 
are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  handle  a  very 
significant  percentage.  It  is  now  time  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  convincingly  encour- 
age such  activities,  and  help  our  towns,  cities, 
and  States  avoid  the  crisis  of  having  nowtiere 
to  put  our  trash. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  DEBT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

opnroiAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  12,  1989 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
April  12,  1989  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Lathi  Americak  Debt 
Consensus  Is  emerging  In  Washington  and 
Internationally  on  a  new  strategy  to  deal 
with  debt  and  promote  economic  growth  In 
Latin  America.  Since  the  debt  crisis  broke, 
the  debt  of  Brazil,  Mexico,  Argentina,  and 
other  Latin  American  nations  has  increased 
to  $420  billion— 60%  of  their  total  annual 
output.  Latin  America  remains  trapped  by  . 
debt,  stagnation,  and  instability.  Lack  of 
growth  prolongs  the  crisis,  damaging  both 
debtors  and  creditors. 

The  debt  crisis  erupted  In  1982.  After  a 
decade  of  borrowing  and  rapid  economic 
growth,  recession  hit.  Interest  rates  soared, 
and  debtors  ran  out  of  dollars  to  pay  Inter- 
est on  their  massive  debt.  Since  then,  debt- 
ors have  paid  Interest  most  of  the  time  by 
spending  less  on  constmiption,  investment, 
and  Imports,  while  rescheduling  payment  of 
principal.  But  transfers  of  over  $140  billion 
to  Industrial  countries  have  prevented 
growth  in  Latin  America. 

It  is  in  the  D.S.  interest  to  tackle  the  twin 
problems  of  debt  and  growth  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  our  farmers  and  manufacturers 
have  lost  Jobs  and  marl^ets  because  debtors 
must  cut  Imports  and  boost  exports  to  earn 
more  dollars.  The  loss  of  $18  billion  in  U.S. 
exports  to  developing  countries  between 
1980  and  1983  cost  thousands  of  U.S.  Jobs 
and  worsened  our  trade  deficit.  Latin  Ameri- 
can export  drives,  for  example,  in  wheat  and 
soybeans,  have  eroded  our  marliets  else- 
where. 

Second,  democracy  is  at  risli  in  Latin 
America.  Democratic  governments  cannot 
squeeze  their  economies  indefinitely  to  pay 
creditors.  Support  for  opposition  parties 
that  "talk  tough"  on  the  debt  rose  dramati- 
caUy  in  elections  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Ec- 
uador last  year.  Military  coup  attempts  In 
Argentina  and  recent  Venezuelan  riots  In 
which  over  300  died.  Illustrate  the  political 
instability  that  economic  austerity  creates. 
In  such  fragile  democracies  economic  disci- 
pline, democracy,  or  both,  are  at  risk. 

Third,  by  fueling  nationalism  and  resent- 
ment towards  the  U.S.,  the  debt  burden  un- 
dermines our  diplomatic  relations.  We  are 
portrayed  as  intransigent  creditors,  insensi- 
tive to  crises  elsewhere.  Increasingly  mili- 
tant governments  may  l>e  elected.  Just  when 
the  U.S.  is  seeking  greater  cooperation  on 
immigration,  narcotics  control,  and  environ- 
mental protection. 

Finally,  the  himian  cost  of  the  crisis  is  un- 
acceptable. As  Incomes,  Jobs,  social  services, 
and  essential  Imports  have  been  cut,  pover- 
ty, malnutrition,  and  Infant  mortality  have 
risen.  Each  year,  poverty  and  its  related 
problems  cause  the  deaths  of  one  million 
children  under  the  age  of  five  in  Latin 
America. 

So  what  should  we  do?  The  key  is  to  revi- 
talize the  economies  of  Latin  America.  Yet 
that  requires  new  funds  for  Investment.  In 
Mexico,  for  example.  Investment  per  worker 
is  at  half  its  1980  level,  but  with  wages  and 
government  spending  also  halved,  oil  reve- 
nues falling,  and  a  third  of  export  earnings 
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used  for  debt  payments,  there  are  few  do- 
mestic resources  for  Investment.  The  Baker 
Plan,  proposed  In  1985  by  then  Treasury 
Secretary  James  Baker,  aimed  to  boost  in- 
vestment and  growth  through  large  new 
loans  to  countries  undertaking  appropriate 
economic  reforms.  But  commercial  banks  re- 
mained reluctant  lenders,  and  the  new 
funds  never  came. 

Consensus  Is  now  emerging  to  release 
funds  for  investment  by  reducing  debt  pay- 
ments. Writing  down  the  debt  and  accepting 
that  the  full  amoimt  can  never  be  repaid  is 
not  as  drastic  and  Imprudent  as  it  may 
sound:  banks  are  already  selling  off  Latin 
American  debts  at  discounts— around  50 
cents  a  dollar  of  Mexican  debt  and  up  to  95 
cents  on  Bolivian  debt— based  on  their  own 
estimates  of  eventual  repayment.  Discount- 
ed debts  are  repurchased  by  debtors,  or  sold 
to  Investors  who  swap  them  for  local  curren- 
cy. But  these  deals  affect  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  debt. 

To  promote  more  comprehensive  debt  re- 
duction. Treasury  Secretary  Nicholas  Brady 
recently  proposed  that  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  World  Bank 
guarantee  payments  on  loans  which  are  re- 
duced. This  would  encourage  banks  to  swap 
existing  risky  loans  for  bonds  of  lower  value 
because  reduced  loans  would  be  more 
secure.  Debtors  would  gain  from  lower  pay- 
ments. The  151  member  countries  of  the 
IMF  and  World  Bank  have  agreed  to  back 
the  plan  in  principle.  If  negotiators  with  in- 
dividual banks  and  countries  get  underway, 
countries  such  as  Mexico  and  Venezuela 
that  have  made  necessary  economic  changes 
could  see  benefits  this  summer.  Over  the 
next  few  years,  total  Latin  American  debt 
could  shrink  by  up  to  20%  according  to 
Treasury  estimates. 

This  plan  comes  at  the  right  time:  a  new 
strategy  is  evidently  necessary;  banks  have 
built  up  reserves  to  cover  write-downs:  debt 
reduction  has  already  begun  but  lacks  co- 
ordination: and  Japan  Is  offering  to  supple- 
ment IMF  funds  for  debt  guarantees. 

However,  the  plan's  implications  remain 
vague  and  the  high  expectations  it  has  cre- 
ated may  not  be  met.  Debt  reduction  alone 
will  not  spur  growth.  Even  a  30%  cut  would 
leave  Latin  America  as  indebted  as  in  1982, 
and  still  in  need  of  foreign  loans  for  invest- 
ment. This  means  international  institutions 
must  step  up  new  lending  as  weU  as  giuu^n- 
tee  reduced  loans  held  by  commercial  l>anks. 
Commercial  banks  must  be  sufficiently  con- 
fident of  renewed  growth  that  they  will  pro- 
vide new  loans  even  while  writing  down  old 
ones. 

Debt  reduction  will  only  boost  growth  if 
Latin  American  governments  intensify,  not 
abandon,  market-oriented  reform  efforts. 
Even  though  this  can  mean  hard  choices, 
such  as  cutting  subsidies  or  privatizing  in- 
dustry, it  Is  the  only  way  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  their  voters,  of  foreign  bankers, 
and  of  wealthy  Latin  Americans  who  are 
keeping  billions  of  dollars  in  safe  havens 
abroad  rather  than  investing  at  home. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the  debt 
crisis.  Complex  debt  reduction  negotiations 
between  banks  and  debtors  will  take  time. 
While  encouraging  the  process,  internation- 
al institutions  must  avoid  excessive  use  of 
public  funds.  But  the  economic,  political, 
and  human  costs  of  the  current  debt  situa- 
tion are  unacceptable.  With  nine  Latin 
American  elections  in  the  next  year,  this  is 
the  time  for  action. 
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COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
BLOCK  PROGRAM 


April  12,  1989 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OrifASSACHUSXTTS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cofnmunrty 
Deveiopmefit  Block  Grant  Program  gives  the 
Federal  Government  as  good  of  a  turn  on  Its 
dollars  as  any  other  that  we  have.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  people  don't  read  or  hear  about 
much,  because  good  news  doesn't  get  a  great 
deal  of  publicity.  And  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Program  has  been  remark- 
ably free  of  scandal.  But  It  wouki  be  a  mistake 
only  to  flatter  it  only  in  such  negative  terms. 
Cities  all  across  the  country  have  used  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Grant  funds  In 
constructive  ways  to  improve  tt)e  quality  of 
lives  for  their  citizens.  In  my  own  congressksn- 
al  district,  in  the  entitlement  cities  of  Fall 
River,  Newton,  arxj  the  town  of  Brookline, 
Community  Development  Bkx:k  Grant  funds 
are  very  \well  used.  I  congratulate  ttie  mayors 
of  Fall  River  and  Attleboro  and  the  selectmen 
of  Brookline  for  the  excellent  way  in  which 
they  use  these  funds. 

A  reminder  of  the  good  work  wtiich  this 
CDBG  Program  does  came  to  me  last  week  in 
a  letter  from  Mayor  Carlton  Viveiros,  who  has 
used  CDBG  funds  In  Fall  River  in  an  exempla- 
ry fashkxi  for  the  ber>efit  of  the  citizens  of  that 
c^.  Writing  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  five 
mayors  of  the  cities  in  soutt)eastem  Massa- 
cht^tts,  he  expressed  his  own  strong  sup- 
port for  CDBG  and  forwarded  to  me  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  Southeast  Massachusetts  Part- 
nership, whKh  emt>odies  these  five  cities  and 
some  supporting  institutk>ns,  to  express  their 
stror>g  support  for  CDBG.  I  Insert  the  letter  for 
ttie  RECOno. 
Jonrr  Pkoclamation:  National  ComnnnTY 

DKVKLOnCKirT 

Whereas:  The  Community  Development 
Block  Orant  Program  has  operated  since 
1974  to  provide  local  government  with  re- 
sources required  to  meet  the  needs  of  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  income:  and. 

Whereas:  Community  Development  Block 
Orant  Funds  are  used  by  neighborhood- 
tMsed  nonprofit  organizations  in  the  cities 
of  Attleboro,  Brockton.  Fall  River,  New 
Bedford,  and  Taunton  and  throughout  the 
Nation  to  address  pressing  neighborhood 
and  human  services  needs;  and. 

Whereas:  The  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Program  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining federal  programs  to  address  a  varie- 
ty of  needs  in  the  homes.  In  the  families, 
and  throughout  the  neighborhoods  of  the 
Nation:  and. 

Whereas:  The  Community  E>evelopment 
Block  Grant  Program  has  provided  the 
cities  of  Attleboro,  Brockton,  Fall  River, 
New  Bedford,  and  Taunton  with  important 
and  flexible  assistance  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  our  low  and  moderate  income  resi- 
dents in  funding  neighborhood  revitaliza- 
tion.  housing  rehabilitation,  public  improve- 
ments, economic  development  and  social 
service  programs;  and 

Whereas:  The  importance  of  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  Program  is 
reflected  through  the  positive  contributions 
and  significant  impact  on  the  organizations 
and  projects  which  rely  on  its  funds  for  sup- 
port; and. 


Whereas:  The  week  of  March  24-31,  1989 
has  been  reserved  for  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  Community  Development 
Block  Orant  Program; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we.  the 
Mayors  of  the  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Partnership.  Proclaim  National  Community 
Development  Week  and  call  upon  all  citi- 
zens of  the  cities  of  Attleboro.  Brockton. 
Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and  Taunton  to 
participate  in  ceremonies  and  activities  cele- 
brating the  Community  E>evelopment  Block 
Grant  Program. 


THE  OLDER  AMERICAN  CHILD 
CARE  EMPLOYMENT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1989 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OFKKW  JKR8ET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  with 
the  gentlewoman  of  Colorado,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
OER  and  37  of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  In 
reintroducing  the  Older  American  Child  Care 
Employment  Amendments  of  1 989.  This  legis- 
lation addresses  two  pressing  issues  we  face 
in  our  country  today:  The  need  for  quality  day 
care  and  the  need  for  many  senkx  citizens  to 
find  gainful  employment. 

Changes  in  the  economy,  family  structure, 
and  career  goals  of  women  have  resulted  in  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  mothers  of 
small  chikjren  entering  the  work  force.  In 
1971,  the  employment  of  women  with  chiklren 
under  6  years  old  equaled  27  percent  By 
1980,  the  number  had  increased  to  40  per- 
cent and  by  1990  it  Is  expected  that  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  women  with  preschool 
age  children  will  have  entered  the  work  force. 
The  need  for  affordable,  quality  day  care  far 
exceeds  the  availatiility  of  services.  This  prob- 
lem will  only  worsen.  We  must  take  steps  now 
to  meet  these  growing  demands. 

We  have  an  untapped  labor  pool  with  ttie 
ability  to  alleviate  the  chronk:  shortage  of  child 
care  provkjers.  Current  proiectk>ns  suggest 
that  those  over  the  age  of  65  will  increase 
from  1 1 .7  percent  to  22  percent  by  the  year 
2030.  People  are  living  longer  healthier  lives 
today  than  in  the  past.  They  are  also  better 
educated.  The  abilities  of.  and  tf>e  contribu- 
tk}ns  to  society  that  the  elderly  population  can 
provkie  must  be  recognized  and  utilized. 

Unfortunately,  the  ekJerty  are  often  relegat- 
ed to  having  no  role  at  all  in  our  society.  This 
problem  is  heightened  by  the  income  reduc- 
tions people  face  after  retirement  Meanlr>gful 
employment  opportunities  are  often  limited  for 
ttie  ekieriy.  As  living  costs  rise,  retirement 
jobs  are  becomir>g  increasingly  attractive  and 
we  are  witr>essing  a  growing  number  of  elderiy 
people  who  are  seeking  to  reenter  the  labor 
force.  This  bill  will  help  create  additional  jobs 
and  outside  income  for  seniors. 

Children,  too,  will  greatly  benefit  from  this 
program.  Both  gerontologists  and  child  devel- 
opment specialists  t)elieve  that  linking  the  old 
and  the  young  offers  benefits  for  both,  at  a 
time  when  mobility  has  isolated  millions  of 
children  from  graridparents  and  other  older 
relatives.  Families  with  grandparents  living  at 
home  declined  in  the  20th  century  from  30 
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percent  In  1900  to  4  percent  in  1980.  There  is 
little  contact  today  between  children  and  the 
eklest  members  of  society.  In  additwn.  elderty 
people  seldom"  come  in  contact  with  chikJren 
in  their  housing  projects,  senkx  centers,  or  nu- 
tritton  sites.  This  only  perpetuates  the  nega- 
tive stereotype  children  nwy  have  of  seniors, 
because  children  have  few  opportunities  to 
interact  with  active  senior  citizens. 

My  tMll  does  not  attempt  to  replace  the 
many  excellent  day  care  bills  which  have  been 
introduced.  It  does,  however,  propose  an  origi- 
nal concept  in  the  search  for  a  workable  solu- 
tion to  our  day  care  dilemma.  By  linking  these 
two  generattons  in  a  child  care  setting  we  will 
advance  communicatton  between  the  genera- 
ttons. help  to  supplement  the  incomes  of  the 
ekierty,  and  provkJe  working  families  with  a 
pfHJCh  needed  service. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware  of  the  difftoutties 
families  face  today.  I  am  also  cognizant  of  the 
budget  constraints  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. However,  through  these  demonstra- 
tton  projects,  we  will  be  able  to  develop  a 
system  whtoh  will  assist  the  young,  the  old, 
and  the  family  simultaneously.  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  this  endeavor. 

TRIBUTE  TO  JANE  POSTERNAK 

J  ION.  HOWARD  L  BER»«AN 
OFCAUrORKIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  12,  1989 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribuate  to  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
community  who  will  be  recognized  by  the 
Endno  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith  on  the  speoal 
occaskw  of  its  20th  Annual  Davkl  Award 
Dinner.  Ms.  Jane  Postemak  is  the  recipient  of 
the  prestigious  David  Award,  an  honor  pre- 
sented in  acknowledgement  for  outstanding 
charitable  servk»  to  the  community  and  man- 
kind. 

Jane  Postemak  is  a  woman  of  trenwndous 
talent  and  dedteatton.  Her  leadership  has 
brought  her  great  success  in  the  business 
workJ  as  well  as  recognitton  for  her  countless 
hours  of  work  for  charitable  organizations. 

Jane  Postemak  is  an  active  supporter  of  the 
Make  a  Wish  Foundation,  the  Committee  to 
Support  Soviet  Jewry,  and  the  Cancer  Screen- 
ing Clink:  of  Hollywood  Presbyterian  Medical 
Center,  as  well  as  many  other  community  and 
charitable  organizations. 

It  is  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  Jane  Postemak, 
a  dedicated  businesswoman  and  an  invalu- 
able member  of  the  community. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  NRC  created  the  Offtoe  of  Investiga- 
tions in  1982,  in  response  to  Congresstonal 
criticism  of  the  Commission's  investigative  ca- 
pability. The  offtoe  investigates  charges  of 
misconduct  by  utilities  and  other  NRC  Iteens- 

0AS. 

For  6  years,  the  Otftoe  of  Investigations, 
known  as  01.  reported  directly  to  the  five  NRC 
Commisstoners.  This  provided  high  visibility  to 
its  investigations,  and  made  it  independent  of 
the  NRC  staff.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
conflict  between  01  and  the  NRC  staff  in  in- 
vestigations potentially  involving  staff. 

However,  in  1988  the  Commisston  compro- 
mised Ol's  historical  independence  by  placing 
it  under  the  NRC  staff.  This  action  was  taken 
in  response  to  nont)inding  conference  report 
language  in  the  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  While  the  NRC  has  told  Congress 
that  it  would  prefer  that  01  report  directiy  to 
the  Commissioners,  it  also  has  indicated  that 
it  will  abide  by  the  report  language  until  Con- 
gress expresses  a  dear  preference  for  the 
former  an^angement 

This  bill  restores  tJie  Offtoe  of  Investigations 
to  its  prior  status,  and  in  so  doing  will  help 
insure  the  independence  and  credibility  of  its 
wort^.  Investigations  currentty  underway  con- 
ceming  possible  harassment  of  01  personnel 
by  NRC  staff  illustrate  the  practical  need  for 
this  legislation.  The  publk:  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  confidence  in  Commission  investiga- 
tions if  01  is  not  permitted  to  make  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commission  in  an  atmos- 
phere untainted  by  the  suggestion  of  influence 
by  NRC  staff. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion, and  welcome  your  cosponsorship  of  the 
bill. 
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Today,  I  have  received  authority  from  the 
Interior  Committee  to  issue  subpoenas  in  the 
course  of  a  complete  subcommittee  investiga- 
tion of  the  Exxon  VaJdez  spill  and  its  implica- 
tions for  a  safe  and  environmentally  sound 
distribution  system  for  Alaska  oil. 

No  subpoenas  have  been  issued  by  the  In- 
terior Committee  in  my  1 5  years  as  a  member. 
However,  this  is  an  environmental  disaster  of 
the  highest  order.  Our  committee  has  an  obli- 
gation to  provkle  both  the  Congress  and  the 
put>lk;  with  a  full  accounting  of  the  reasons 
why  this  ti^gedy  occurred,  who  is  responsible, 
and  how  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  trage- 
dy- 


QPPICE  OP  INVESTIGATIONS 

HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OP  niDIAHA 
1  H  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  12.  1989 
Mr  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  establish  a  statutory  Offtoe  of 
Investigations  within  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  Last  year,  the  House  passed  an 
kJentical  bill,  and  the  Senate  passed  similar 
legislation. 


ALASKA  OIl£PILL 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  12,  1989 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  just  returned  from  Prince  William  Sound. 
AK.  a  spectacular  marine  envirorwnent  now 
fouled  by  the  largest  oilspill  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

Despite  the  tireless  and  heroic  cleanup  ef- 
forts of  fishermen,  local  residents  and  the 
State  of  Alaska.  I  am  sad  to  report  that  the 
spill  is  out  of  conto-ol.  Over  1.000  miles  of 
beaches,  the  equivalent  of  Califomia's  coast, 
have  been  soiled  by  toxto  crude.  One  of  the 
top  fisheries  in  the  country  is  ruined.  People's 
lives  are  in  shambles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  simple  accident  It  is 
not  just  the  story  of  the  dmnken  sailor.  In- 
stead, this  disaster  is  the  product  of  a  system- 
atic dismantling  of  environmental  safeguards 
assodated  with  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline 
system.  The  industiy  has  reneged  on  its  as- 
surances to  this  Congress  and  the  people  of 

Alockfl 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Water.  Power  and  Offshore  Energy  Re- 
sources, which  has  jurisdtotion  over  Alaska  oil 
and  gas  issues.  I  have  concluded  that  it  would 
be  inesponsible  to  proceed  to  open  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  development 
under  the  current  discredited  system. 


JOSEPH  E.  TRODELLA:  AN 
OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  12,  1989 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  an  outstanding  citizen.  Joseph  E.  Tro- 
della  of  Lexington,  MA.  for  his  substantial 
work  within  the  community. 

Joe  Trodella  is  a  special  person  who  volun- 
teers his  time  so  tiiat  others  can  enjoy  life  just 
a  little  more.  As  a  prominent  enti^epreneur  and 
avid  pilot  and  sportsman,  loving  husband  and 
father  of  two  daughters.  Joe  knows  well  how 
enjoyable  life  can  be  for  those  who  are  fortu- 
nate. Now  he  dedicates  much  of  his  time  to 
the  Handi  Ktos  Programs,  thereby  helping  chil- 
dren who  are  phystoally  challenged  to  enjoy 
life  as  well. 

For  over  3  years,  Joe  has  served  on  the 
Handi  Kids  Board  of  Directors.  He  has  spon- 
sored the  Handi  Kids  Summer  Camp  Program, 
which  provkjes  kkJs  with  disabilities  tf>e  oppor- 
tunity to  swim,  sail,  and  ride  horses.  Through 
Handi  Kids  programs,  these  children  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  share  fully  in  the  learning, 
love,  and  fun  of  life. 

In  addition  to  his  nrveaningful  work  with 
Handi  Kkls.  Joe  is  an  active  member  of  ttie 
New  England  Home  for  Littte  Wanderers.  St 
Bridget's  Parish  in  Lexington,  MA,  and  St 
Matthew's  Parish  in  neighboring  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  worit  of  Joe  Trodella  de- 
serves commendation  in  this  Ctwmber.  H» 
wori<  should  motivate  and  inspire  other  citi- 
zens of  this  country  to  volunteer  their  time  for 
the  betterment  of  the  lives  of  ottier.  less  fortu- 
nate An>erican  youths. 


FLORIO  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  NEW 
JERSEY  UNION  LEADER  SAM 
KINSORA 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NKW  JXRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
April  29,  1989,  the  president  of  United  Food  & 
Commercial  Wori^ers  Local  1262,  Mr.  Samuel 
F.  Kinsora,  will  be  honored  by  his  friends, 
family,  and  colleagues  upon  the  occaston  of 
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his  retirement  K  is  my  pleasure  to  join  In  this 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  devoted  more  than 
40  years  of  dynamic  leadership  to  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement 

SiTKe  1967,  Sam  has  been  the  president  of 
New  Jersey's  largest  local  with  a  membership 
of  29,000  people.  Under  his  guidance,  the 
loca)  has  grown  to  meet  tt>e  new  and  diverse 
challenges  facing  Its  members  by  maintaining 
and  Improving  the  health  and  welfare,  perv 
sion,  and  educational  berwfits.  It  is  through 
the  steady,  thoughtful  stewardship  of  Sam 
Kinsora  that  local  1262  has  continually  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  its  memt>ers  and 
succeeded  in  forgir>g  a  respected  presence  in 
the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
with  a  degree  In  labor  economics,  and  the  De- 
troit Coltege  of  Law.  Sam  was  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  assume  a  leadership  role  witfiin  the 
union.  Over  the  years,  he  acquired  a  broad 
experience  In  labor-managen>ent  relations 
and,  ooufied  with  his  outstanding  educational 
background,  has  performed  an  Invaluable 
service  for  Vt\e  membership  and  their  families. 
In  fact  krx>wing  of  the  ImportarKe  of  a  quality 
education,  Sam  was  instrumental  in  the  four>d- 
ing  of  the  Scholarship  Awards  Program  which 
has  assisted  in  furthering  the  education  of 
more  than  400  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sam's  dedication  to  the  Ameri- 
can work  force  was  espectally  evklent  over 
the  past  8  years  as  we  have  ot>served  a  sys- 
tematic effort  to  weaken  the  voice  of  our  Na- 
tton's  workir)g  men  arxl  women.  During  ttiis 
time,  Sam  and  I  have  worked  together  to 
combat  these  hostile  efforts  arxj  maintain  the 
vitalty  of  organized  labor.  It  is  indeed  appar- 
ent that  ttvough  Vne  tireless  efforts  of  Sam 
Kinaora,  the  United  Food  &  Commercial  Work- 
ers has  excelled  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Accordvigly,  throughout  my  terwre  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  have  taken  great  pride 
in  a  successful  workirig  relationship  with  New 
Jersey's  labor  unions  and.  parbcularty,  with 
the  men  and  women  of  \ocai  1262.  As  I  con- 
tinue in  publK  service,  I  took  fonirard  to  utikz- 
ing  the  advantage  of  having  known  Sam  and 
wM  undoubtedhr  benefit  from  that  frierKtehip. 

As  I  applaud  Sam,  I  also  applaud  the  sup- 
port that  his  family,  inckjding  his  wife,  Kathy, 
and  their  chiMren,  Mchael  and  Peggy,  have 
given  him  throughout  the  years.  I  respectfully 
request  that  my  colleagues  join  with  me  In  sa- 
luting Sam  ar>d  wishing  him  much  success 
and  happir>ess  in  the  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ED  JONES 


HON.  JOHN  S.  TANNER 


UMI 


or 

Of  THE  HOVn  OF  SKPRXSKHTATITSS 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  TANNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  truly  an 
horxx  for  me  to  hse  today  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
predecessor  Ed  Jones,  who  has  many  frierxJs 
stM  sannng  in  this  body.  Mr.  Ed's  retirement  in 
1968  provMed  me  tf>e  opportunity  to  pursue 
the  unselfish  example  and  high  standards  of 
public  servKe  that  he  set 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today  is  a  rattier  unk^ue  day  for  Mr.  Ed. 
This  evening,  he  is  tieing  inducted  Into  the  Co- 
operative Hall  of  Fame  with  a  special  dinner 
arxl  ceremony  fforxxing  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  cooperative  movement  in  this 
country.  There  is  no  questkjn  that  his  untiring 
work  on  behalf  of  cooperatives  In  his  20  years 
in  tfie  House,  as  well  as  his  work  prior  to  serv- 
k»  in  the  Congress,  is  deserving  of  this  honor. 

Ed  Jones  is  a  man  with  rural  roots  so  perva- 
sive tfuit  upon  his  retirement  he  returried  to 
the  rural  community  in  YorkvHIe,  TN,  wtiere  he 
was  raised  and  that  he  always  called  honra. 
As  always,  he  continues  to  voice  his  ever 
present  concerns  for  rural  communities.  He  is 
still  serving  tfiem  as  Tennessee's  Commis- 
sioner on  ttie  Mississippi  Delta  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission.  The  point  is  that  Ed 
Jor>es  has  always  supported  cooperatives  be- 
cause he  recognized  the  enormous  economic 
t)enefit  they  have  on  rural  Americans. 

This  will  be  Mr.  Ed's  first  trip  back  to  Wash- 
ir)gton  since  his  retirement  I  can't  think  of  a 
better  reason  for  him  to  come  back,  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  this  special  recognitk>n  of 
the  many  years  of  work  he  devoted  to  coop- 
eratives. 

I  took  fonvard  to  visiting  with  him  wNle  he  is 
here,  ar>d  I  am  sure  he  wnll  try  to  see  as  many 
of  his  former  colleagues  as  he  can  during  his 
brief  visit  to  Washington. 


THE  23D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CAROLINA  PEACEMAKER 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

or  MOKTH  CAaOURA 
IIT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1989 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sixth  District 
in  North  Carolina  is  known  as  the  birthplace  of 
former  First  Lady  Dolley  Madison;  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  Joseph  Gumey  ("Uncle 
Joe")  Cannon;  broadcast  joumalist  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  ttie  fourxler  of  the  urxJerground  rail- 
road; Quaker  activist  Levi  Coffin;  and  short 
story  writer,  O.  Henry.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
home  to  great  schools  wfiere  people  such  as 
ttie  late  Challenger  astronaut,  Ron  McNaIr 
former  White  House  adviser,  Robert  J.  Brown; 
the  late  jazz  saxophonist  John  Coltrane;  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson;  Ambassador  Jack  MatkKk, 
Brooklyn,  NY;  Congressman  Ed  Towns;  and 
assistant  chief  derk  In  ttie  House  office  of  of- 
fkaal  reporters  of  det>ates,  George  Russell  re- 
ceived some  of  their  early  ar>d  higher  educa- 
tk>n. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
over  tt>e  years  wtx}  quietly  made  lesser  known 
contributions  to  our  Natkxi,  but  wtio  deserve 
our  gratitude  arxj  admiratnn.  All  too  seldom 
do  we  take  the  time  to  horKx  ttiese  men  and 
women  who  make  up  our  country's  strength  in 
community  organizations,  business  and  irxJus- 
try,  government  and  in  homes,  churches,  and 
schools. 

Later  this  month,  two  persons,  a  religkHJS 
leader  and  a  businessman,  will  be  honored. 
For  many  years,  tf>ese  dvk:  leaders  have 
given  much  of  themselves  as  community 
points  of  light  as  PreskJent  Bush  has  termed 
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America's  dedicated  volunteers.  For  tfieir  con- 
tributtons  to  the  betterment  of  Greensboro, 
NC,  Rabbi  AmoM  Task  and  Dr.  W.C.  (Will) 
Parker  will  receive  the  Carolina  Peacemaker 
Award  for  Humanitarian  Contributions  from  ttie 
Carolina  Peacemaker,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Greenstxjfo. 

I  join  the  Peacemaker  In  saluting  Will  Parker 
ar>d  Rabbi  Task,  who  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, have  worked  hard  to  build  the  city's 
good  record  in  human  relatkjns  and  communi- 
ty involvement.  Since  1972,  the  newspaper 
has  recognized  eight  other  Greensboro  resi- 
dents, including  N.C.  Supreme  Court  Justk» 
Henry  Frye;  the  late  Greensboro  city  council- 
man Jimmie  I.  Barber  former  N.C.  State  Sen- 
ator NcNeil;  writer,  H.A.  Sieber;  former  N.C. 
A&T  State  University  (Chancellor  Lewis  Dowdy; 
attorney,  Walter  Johnson;  Rev.  Otis  Hairston; 
and  dentist  Dr.  George  Simkins.  As  a  group, 
they  have  partkHpated  in  hundreds  of  civk: 
projects  and  organizational  efforts,  involving 
and  benefiting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens. I  know  the  kind  of  devotion  to  the  com- 
munity these  people  have  demonstrated,  the 
kind  of  lasting  good  they  have  accomplished, 
each  in  his  own  way. 

The  Carolina  Peacemaker  is  beginning  its 
23d  year  of  publk^tion  this  week.  Founded  by 
Dr.  John  Marshall  Kilimanjaro,  its  publisher 
and  editor,  the  newspaper  has  taken  some 
editorial  stances  over  the  years  with  which  I 
have  not  agreed,  but  I  respect  its  deep  com- 
mitment to  community  betterment — not  just  for 
the  African-American  community  it  primarily 
serves,  but  also  for  the  entire  city,  county,  and 
district  I  want  to  congratulate  Dr.  Kilimanjaro's 
newspaper  on  Its  anniversary,  and  on  Its  se- 
lection of  Rabbi  Task  and  Will  Pariter  as  the 
peacemakers  which  they  have  been. 


TARIFF  LEGISLATION  FOR  OPAL 
BOROSILICATE  GLASSWARE 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  BUSTAMANTE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRXSEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
inb-oducing  legislation  which  addresses  an  in- 
equity whk:h  cun^entiy  exists  between  the 
United  States  arxl  MexKO.  This  bill  addresses 
the  issue  of  a  low-cost  consumer  product- 
opal  borosilicate  glassware.  Including  oven- 
ware  and  dinnerware — whk:h  Is  no  loriger  pro- 
duced In  this  country  in  large  quantities.  The 
product  made  in  Mexico,  is  distributed  nation- 
wkle  by  Crisa  Corp.  in  Laredo,  TX.  whk:h  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing.  The  Crisa 
Corp.  has  grown  from  a  small  distribution  op- 
eration to  or>e  of  the  leading  empk>yers  In 
Laredo. 

I  sti-ongly  urge  ttie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  approve  this  measure  to  provide  for 
a  separate  tariff  classification  and  a  temporary 
duty  suspensKm  on  opal  borosilk^te  glass- 
ware imported  in  sets. 

Opal  borosilicate  glassware  is  a  special  type 
of  ovenware  and  kitchenware  which,  because 
of  Its  particular  manufacturing  process,  is  able 
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to  wittistand  thermal  shock  greater  than  ordi- 
nary glass,  or  even  tempered  glass.  However, 
the  prk»  of  opal  borosilk»te  glassware  to 
U.S.  consumers  is  artificially  inflated  by  a  30 
percent  import  duty.  The  measure  I  am  pro- 
posing would  permanently  reduce  ttw  duty  to 
7.2  percent  and  temporarily  suspend  the  duty 
entirely. 

Other  kinds  of  glass  and  glass-ceramic 
ovenware  and  kitchenware  products  are  made 
in  the  United  States.  In  fact.  U.S.  producers' 
share  of  high  quality,  inweasingly  sophistkat- 
ed  products  of  this  type,  with  well-established 
household  brand  names,  dominate  the  market 
for  these  products.  In  a  market  estimated  to 
be  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  annual  im- 
ports of  opal  borosilwate  glassware  are  less 
than  $5  millkm. 

Because  of  the  unkjue  heat  resistant  prop- 
erties, opal  borosilcate  glassware  comprises 
a  distinct  product  category— which  is  not 
made  in  the  United  States.  Its  unk^ue  heat  re- 
sistant properties  are  attained  through  the 
manufacturing  process  itself,  rather  than  after 
the  manufacturing  process.  It  is  also  distinct 
from  U.S.  manufacturers'  products  in  terms  of 
distribution  channels.  U.S.  producers'  glass 
and  glass-ceramk:  products  dominate  the 
shelves  of  mass  merchandisers,  major  retail- 
ers and  even  grocery  chains.  Opal  borosilteate 
glassware  is  sold  almost  exclusively  door-to- 
door,  in  order  to  better  reach  the  low-  to  mod- 
erate-income consumer  who  provides  the 
demand  for  the  product 

WNte  U.S.  producers  manufactured  opal 
borosilteate  glassware  in  the  past,  they  aban- 
doned this  product  in  favor  of  newer,  higher 
technology— and  higher  priced— products.  The 
result  has  been  a  void  in  the  low  end  of  the 
market.  This  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
allow  this  vokl  to  be  filled,  to  the  benefit  of 
U.S.  consumers— and  without  detriment  to 
U.S.  manufacturers  who  have  stopped  making 
this  product  in  favor  of  higher  priced,  higher 
profit  items. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  Mexteo  has  taken 
significant  steps  to  pen  up  its  markets  to 
United  States  products.  Mexteo  has  liberalized 
its  trade  regime  by  joining  the  GATT,  eliminat- 
ing many  nontariff  bamers  whteh  had  been  in 
place  for  years,  and  significantly  redudng 
import  tariffs.  In  fact  Mr.  Speaker,  Mexico's 
highest  prevailing  tariff  rate  is  20  percent  ad 
vatorem.  In  confrast  the  United  States  cur- 
rently imposes  a  30  percent  ad  valorem  duty 
on  opal  borosilteate  glassware.  This  extremely 
high  rate  of  duty— even  by  U.S.  standards- 
continues  to  be  Imposed  even  though  this 
product  is  no  longer  produced  in  the  United 
Statts. 

Last  year,  we  entered  into  a  historfc  agree- 
ment with  our  neighbors  to  the  north  by  ratify- 
ing the  United  States-Canada  Free-Trade 
Agreement  Now  polteymakers  are  looking 
southward  for  opportunities  to  make  smaller 
but  significant  improvements  in  ti^ade  relations 
between  tiie  United  States  and  Mexteo.  The 
legislation  I  offer  today  is  such  a  small  step, 
and  will  be  materially  benefteial  to  the  Texas 
and  Mextean  border  area  by  encouraging  both 
employment  and  economic  stability. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACTOR  WHIS- 
TLERBLOWER  PROTECTION 

ACT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  12,  1989 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presklent 
Bush  recently  signed  the  Whistleblower  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1989.  For  the  first  time  in  10 
years  Government  whistleblowers  can  feel 
secure  about  exposing  costiy  waste,  fraud, 
and  mismanagement 

By  passing  the  WhisUeblower  Protection 
Act  we  sent  a  clear  message  to  the  American 
people:  We  will  not  tolerate  waste  and  comjp- 
tion  in  the  Government.  We  must  now  send 
another  message  to  the  American  people:  We 
will  not  tolerate  waste  and  con\iption  by  Gov- 
ernment contractors. 

We  constanfly  hear  about  contractors  rip- 
ping off  Uncle  Sam.  One  contractor  billed  the 
Pentagon  for  the  cost  of  boarding  his  dog,  an- 
other charged  $600  for  a  claw  hammer,  and 
still  another  billed  the  Government  $600  for  a 
toilet  seat  cover.  The  Government  is  presently 
suing  a  contractor  to  recoup  $25  million  they 
may  have  improperiy  charged  to  the  Penta- 
gon. Even  Mtehael  Milken  would  be  impressed 
by  the  amount  of  money  the  Government  has 
lost  to  contractors. 

That  is  why  I  am  inti-oducing  the  Govern- 
ment Contractor  Whistleblower  Protection  Act. 
Under  the  act,  an  employee  who  tjeiieves  they 
have  been  discriminated  against  because  of  a 
disclosure  can  file  a  complaint  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
after  an  investigation,  to  order  the  contractor 
to  take  action  to  remedy  the  situation,  includ- 
ing reinstatement  or  compensation. 

We  must  continue  to  fight  corruption  and 
waste  and  provide  legitimate  safeguards  for 
whistieblowers  who  often  risk  their  careers  for 
the  public  good. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
saving  taxpayer  dollars  by  cosponsoring  the 
Government  Conti-actor  WhisUeblower  Protec- 
tion Act.  ^__^^^_^_ 

CHILD  CARE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OP  1989 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  12,  1989 
Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Child  Care  Assistance  Act  of  1989, 
a  comprehensive  legislative  response  to  the 
vital  issue  of  child  care.  Joining  me  in  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill  are  20  Members  of  the 
House.  Also  today.  Senator  Pete  Domenici  of 
New  Mexico  is  inti^oducing  the  identical  bill  in 
the  other  body. 

The  Child  Care  Assistance  Act  represents 
the  culmination  of  the  efforts  of  the  House 
Republican  Research  Committee's  Child  Care 
Task  Force,  combined  with  the  ideas  and  in- 
sights of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Child  care  is  a  priority  issue  for  the  Ameri- 
can publte.  As  we  develop  policy  in  response 
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to  this  growing  need,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
empower  parents  to  make  choices,  not  make 
chotees  for  them.  Good  publte  poltey  requires 
ttiat  we  enhance  the  parents'  role  in  meeting 
their  child  care  needs,  rather  than  vest  chiW 
care  decisionmaking  auttiority  and  responsibil- 
ity in  the  hands  of  Government  twreaucrats. 

In  particular,  child  care  chotees  for  parents 
should  be  maximized  by  our  policy,  not  limited 
to  Government-selected  programs.  Moreover, 
Federal  policies  should  not  discriminate 
against  families  whteh  choose  to  forgo  income 
in  order  to  have  one  parent  remain  home  to 
raise  their  own  chiklren. 

Further,  Government  child  care  assistance 
shouM  be  targeted  to  those  families  with  the 
greatest  needs— those  with  young  children 
and  the  lowest  incomes. 

These  principles  are  the  same  as  those  set 
forth  by  President  Bush.  This  approach  to 
child  care  differs  markedly  fttjm  other  propos- 
als that  emphasize  assistance  to  child  care 
providers,  rather  than  to  parents,  and  that  re- 
quire Govemment  approval  of  a  provkJer  prior 
to  assistance  being  granted  to  ttie  family. 

The  Child  Care  Assistance  Act  provides  a 
new,  refundable  tax  credit  to  low-  and  modest- 
income  families  with  preschool-age  children. 
The  credit  is  available  to  families  regardless  of 
the  child  care  choices  they  make,  whether 
they  prefer  parental  care,  religiously  affiliated 
care,  care  by  friends  or  relatives,  or  center- 
based  care. 

In  addition,  the  bill  facilitates  the  expansion 
of  child  care  and  helps  keep  child  care  afford- 
able by  provkjing  a  tax  credit  to  employers 
who  establish  child  care  assistance  plans,  by 
authorizing  funds  for  revolving  loan  funds  for 
family  day  care  providers  and  for  liability  risk 
pools  for  providers. 

Finally,  the  bill  expands  the  existing  State 
Dependent  Care  Block  Grants  Act  to  provide 
more  funds  to  States  to  improve  child  care 
servtees  through  parent  education  programs, 
training  of  providers,  resource  and  referral, 
and  a  variety  of  other  related  activities.  A  de- 
tailed summary  of  the  bill  foltows  rr>y  remarks. 
The  Child  Care  Assistance  Act  of  1989 
offers  a  package  that  responds  to  the  growing 
need  for  child  care  without  usurping  parental 
authority  and  responsibility  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren. I  urge  your  support  for  this  important 
legislation. 

Chiij)  Care  Assistance  Act  of  1989 
Tax  Credit  for  Families  With  Yo«mg  ChU- 
dren: 

Provides  a  new,  refundable  child  care  tax 
credit  targeted  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  with  young  children,  to  supplement 
family  income  as  does  the  current  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit. 

Limits  the  maximum  credit  to  $1,000  for 
the  first  chUd  under  age  five,  and  $600  each 
for  up  to  two  additional  children  under  age 
five.  ^    , 

The  credit  is  determined  as  12  percent  of 
earnings  In  the  case  of  one  chUd,  18  percent 
in  the  case  of  two  children,  and  24  percent 
In  the  case  of  three  or  more  children,  up  to 
a  maximum  credit  of  $1,000,  $1,500  and 
$2,000  respectively. 

The  credit  phases  out  for  families  with  In- 
comes exceeding  $10,000,  so  that  In  the  case 
of  one  chUd.  the  credit  phases-out  $10,000 
and  $20,000;  In  the  case  of  two  children.  l)e- 
tween  $10,000  and  $25,000;  and  in  the  case 
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of  three  or  more  children,  between  $10,000 
and  $30,000. 

Adranoed  payment  would  be  available  as 
for  KITC.  Famlllea  eligible  for  both  this  new 
credit  and  the  current  dependent  care  tax 
credit  could  choooe  either  credit,  but  not 
both. 

State  Block  Orant  for  Child  Care  Activi- 
tleK  Expands  the  Dependent  Care  Block 
Orants  Act  to  Increase  the  authorization  to 
$300  million  annually  and  add  greater  flexi- 
bility for  uses  of  funds,  such  as  resource  and 
referral,  training,  parent  education,  school- 
based  programs  and  other  child  care  activi- 
ties 

Incentives  for  Employer  Provided  Child 
Care:  Offers  employers  a  10  percent  tax 
credit  for  expenditures  on  dependent  care 
assistance  programs  provided  to  employees. 

Blimtnatlng  Liability  Barriers:  Authorizes 
$76  million  to  assist  sUtes  in  esUbllshing  li- 
ability insurance  pools  of  which  any  accred- 
ited child  care  provider  may  be  a  member. 

Revolving  lioan  F^ind:  Authorizes  $25  mil- 
lloD  to  asiiat  states  In  establishing  revolving 
loan  funds  from  which  family-based  provid- 
ers may  borrow  to  make  capital  Improve- 
ments required  to  meet  aocredltaticm  or  li- 
censing standards. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RETHINKINO  OUR  MILITARY 
FORCE  STRUCTURE 
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SALUTINO  CARECEN 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

or  CAUrOKHIA 
ni  THB  HOUSB  or  UPBSSniTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  April  12. 1989 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  Carecen,  the  Central  American  Ref- 
ugee Center,  wMch  for  the  past  5  years  has 
been  at  the  forefront  of  the  nxivefnent  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  ftaven  for  Central  American  refu- 


TNs  organization  he»  a  longstanding  com- 
iiiiliiierrl  to  human  rights.  SirK»  opening  its 
doors  in  1963,  the  center  has  grown  from  a 
volunteer  organization  to  a  full  service  com- 
munHy  center  for  Central  American  refugees 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States  fleeing 
vtotonce  and  oppression  in  their  homelands. 
Careoan  provides  vitally  needed  services 
which  include  legal  representation  at  deporta- 
tion hearings,  medk»l  arxl  housing  referrals, 
food  dMrtwtion  programs,  and  educational 
dasaes  to  teach  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage. Approximatefy  1,800  refugees  are  cur- 
randy  served  by  Carecen  each  month. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  Carecen,  wtmse  hu- 
manitarian mtsaion  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us 
dedfcaled  to  a  just  peace  in  Central  America. 

It  ia  my  dMinct  tnnor  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  sakJting  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Refugee  Center — an  organization  dedicat- 
ed to  educating  the  North  American  communi- 
ty about  regk)nal  human  rights  abuses  arxj 
empowering  aH  victims  of  poverty  and  oppres- 
sion who  enter  our  country. 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OrCAUFORKIA 
Df  THE  HOU8S  OF  RErRSSKHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1989 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attentk^n  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fol- 
k>wing  artk^  by  former  Navy  Secretary  John 
Lehman,  whKh  outlines  an  innovative  strategy 
to  promote  savings  and  efficiency  in  our 
armed  servKes. 

According  to  Mr.  Lehman,  the  Department 
of  Defense  shoukj  shift  as  much  as  a  third  of 
our  full-time  regular  forces  to  the  Ready  Re- 
serve. This  sti-ategy  is  both  militarily  feasible 
and  ecorKHntcally  essential,  due  to  a  reduced 
Soviet  threat  and  the  need  to  reduce  Federal 
budget  expenditures.  Such  a  shift  of  forces 
from  active  duty  to  reserve  status  would  cut 
defense  costs  by  as  much  as  $45  billk>n  annu- 
ally. 

Expanding  our  Reserve  Force  in  this  way 
would  require  a  restructuring  of  Reserve  train- 
ing and  operations.  Mr.  Lehman  argues  that 
Reserve  Forces  must  be  better  ti-ained  with 
the  most  modem  equipment  arxl  must  re- 
ceive higher  salaries.  The  costs  of  such  im- 
provements wouM  be  easily  outweighed  by 
the  savings  from  a  streamlined  active  duty 
force. 

As  we  in  Congress  contemplate  funding 
levels  for  Federal  programs,  tfie  proposals  by 
Mr.  Lehrifan  offer  an  Innovative  way  to  reduce 
costs  while  enhancing  military  efficier>cy  and 
effectiver>ess. 
[From  the  International  Herald  Tribune, 
Mar.  37,  1M9] 
Trx  Savxro  or  thk  XJJB.  Militart: 
RxsxavisTs 
(By  John  Lehman) 
Nxw  York— The  new  D.S.  secretary  of  de- 
fense, Dick  Cheney,  has  hardly  settled  Into 
his  seat  and  already  the  civilian  and  uni- 
formed sachems  of  the  military  trll>e  are 
leaping  alMut  him  with  their  hair  on  fire, 
ur^ng    immediate    decisions.    He    should 
refuse— until  he  has  made  his  most  impor- 
tant choice. 

And  that  choice  Is  this:  Should  the  United 
States  accept  a  military  of  roughly  the  same 
proportions  as  today's,  but  drastically  com- 
promised in  effectiveness  by  cuts  In  oper- 
ations, maintenance,  training  and  modern- 
ization? Or,  should  It  create  a  fundamental- 
ly different  military  establishment  that  has 
fewer  but  more  effective  active  forces  and 
greatly  expanded  reserves,  which  could  l>e 
quickly  mobilized?  The  second  alternative 
won't  appear  in  the  bureaucrats'  optlorvs 
papers,  but  It's  the  only  logical  choice. 

Two  facts  argue  for  a  new  approach.  First, 
the  Immediate  Soviet  threat  Is  much  dimin- 
ished. Mikhail  Oorltachev's  realism,  Soviet 
economic  decline,  ethnic  strife  and  the  very 
success  of  the  Reagan  military  buildup  have 
turned  the  Soviets  away  from  an  unwlima- 
ble  arms  race.  Is  It  tactical  retreat  or  strate- 
gic change?  We  don't  yet  know.  For  the 
foreseeable  future,  however,  the  Soviets  will 
Invade  neither  the  oil  producers  of  the  Gulf 
nor  the  allies  of  NATO. 

Whatever  the  reality.  Western  perception 
of  the  Soviet  threat,  especially  in  Europe, 
has  dissipated.  That  leads  to  the  second  re- 
ality, which  Is  the  certainty  of  deep  cuts 
t>elow  cxurent  Pentagon  plans. 
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If  the  Bush  administration  chooses  to  con- 
tinue down  the  road  of  orthodoxy— the  only 
road  the  bureaucracy  will  present  as  a 
choice— then  the  peacetime  collapse  of  the 
U.S.  military  In  the  '70s,  or  even  the  '30s, 
will  l>e  repeated.  In  the  arms  Industries, 
competition  will  disappear,  economies  of 
scale  will  be  lost  and  unit  costs  will  explode. 
Morale  In  the  armed  forces  will  collapse.  A 
few  big-ticket  weapons  will  be  canceled,  but 
herds  of  cripples  will  he  continued.  More- 
over, since  land  troops  outnumber  seamen 
by  4  to  1,  the  sea  services  will  suffer  dlspro- 
portloiuttely. 

The  alternative,  which  will  horrify  the 
90,000  defense  bureaucrats.  Is  to  shift  per- 
haps a  third  of  the  structure  from  full-time 
regiUars  to  the  ready  reserve.  By  my  calcu- 
lations, this  plan  would  cut  overall  military 
costs  by  10  to  15  percent,  or  $30  billion  to 
$45  billion.  The  only  loss  of  capability  would 
be  the  need  for  additional  weeks  or  even 
months  to  mobilize  fully  for  all-out  war. 

It's  not  hard  to  see  where  the  savings— as 
much  as  40  percent  for  each  unit  trans- 
ferred from  active  to  reserve  status— would 
come  from.  Active  soldiers  are  paid  between 
$1,000  and  $1,500  a  month;  reservists,  about 
$100. 

Just  as  important,  active  persoimel  pile  up 
retirement  and  family  medical  benefits  that 
are  paid  out  of  the  military  budget;  reserves 
have  far  lower  retirement  )>eneflt8,  no 
family  medical  coverage  and  have  medical 
coverage  for  themselves  only  during  the  two 
to  three  weeks  a  year  that  they're  on  active 
duty.  The  military  also  would  save  on  the 
enormous  expense  of  maintaining  housing, 
recreatloruU  facilities,  commissaries,  etc., 
worldwide. 

How  might  U.S.  forces  be  restructured? 
There  now  are  18  active  and  10  reserve 
Army  divisions  (five  active  and  two  reserve 
divisions  were  added  after  1975  to  defend 
the  Oulf).  Where  could  such  an  enormous 
active  force  possibly  be  needed  without  mo- 
bilizing the  reserves?  The  ratio  should  Xx  10 
regular  and  18  reserve  divisions. 

The  Air  Force  has  roughly  two-thirds  of 
Its  wings  active  and  one-third  in  reserve 
(with  the  reserves  often  l>eatlng  the  regu- 
lars in  bombing  and  fighter  competitions). 
It  should  be  shifted  to  half  and  half.  When 
could  36  wings,  each  with  70  fighters,  possi- 
bly be  needed  without  mobilizing  the  re- 
serves? 

The  600-shlp  Navy,  currently  planned  for 
550  active  and  50  reserve  stiips,  should  In- 
stead consist  of  450  active  and  150  reserve 
ships.  In  the  event  of  conflict,  all  of  250 
frigates,  destroyers  and  cruisers  would  be 
needed  for  antlalr  and  antisubmarine  war- 
fare. But  all  do  not  need  to  be  deployed 
abroad  in  peacetime.  They  can  train  better 
at  home  with  half  of  their  crew  made  up  of 
reservists,  at  half  the  operating  costs. 

The  Marines  currently  have  three  active 
divisions  and  one  in  reserve.  The  proper 
ratio  Is  2  and  2.  The  active  corps  today  Is 
the  size  of  the  entire  Army  In  1941.  (Today's 
Army  Is  four  times  as  big  as  1941's). 

The  career  brass  of  the  regular  forces 
would  undoubtedly  raise  fierce  cries  against 
this  plan.  They  would  do  studies  "proving " 
that  it  would  require  precipitous  withdrawal 
from  Eim>pe,  South  Korea  and  the  Oulf. 
They  would  say  that  the  United  States 
doesn't  fill  existing  reserve  billets  today  and 
could  not  draw  recruits  to  fill  expanded 
needs. 

In  fact,  they  would  be  right— if  the  re- 
serves were  to  continue  to  be  operated  as 
they  are  today.  Instead,  the  United  SUtes 
should  adopt  the  European  style.  Drop  the 
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wasted  weekends  reading  comics  In  armor- 
ies. Train  reserves  for  several  weeks  a  year 
on  the  most  modem  cQulpment  at  the  best 
training  ranges.  About  half  of  the  manning 
for  these  new,  ready  reserves  should  be  reg- 
ular, active-duty  personnel.  Many  Soviet 
units  are  maintained  in  such  a  cadre  status, 
but  the  Pentagon  counts  those  as  active.  If 
that  pleases  the  U.S.  bureaucracy,  the 
United  States  could  do  the  same. 

To  fill  the  expanded  reserves,  reservists 
must  be  paid  more,  especially  at  the  lower 
ranks.  Even  If  current  pay  is  doubled,  the 
averace  cost  of  a  reserve  soldier  would  still 
be  about  one-eighth  that  of  a  regular.  Since 
the  costs  of  active  manpower  now  eat  up 
about  half  of  the  military  budget,  the  cuU 
that  are  almost  certainly  coming  could 
easily  be  absorbed  without  reducing  forces 
or  falling  behind  in  military  technology— if 
this  path  is  chosen.  The  United  SUtes 
would  not  have  to  withdraw  forces  from 
Europe  or  South  Korea,  and  the  Navy  could 
still  keep  Its  battle  groups  forward. 

The  tradition  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  the 
citizen  soldier  and  sailor,  not  the  large,  pro- 
fessional standing  force.  American  priva- 
teers captured  nearly  100  times  more  Brit- 
ish ships  In  the  War  of  Independence  than 
the  Continental  Navy,  and  the  ratio  of  re- 
servists to  regulars  in  World  War  II  was 
about  70  to  1.  A  virtue  should  be  made  of 
budget  necessity  and  global  relaxation,  and 
the  military  shifted  back  toward  that  tradi- 
tion. 


IMPROVING  OPERATIONS  FOR 
THE  1990  CENSUS 


HON.  TOM  SAWYER 

I  OF  OHIO 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  12,  1989 
Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducir>g  legislation  which  will  improve  the 
ability  of  the  Census  Bureau  to  cornJuct  an  ac- 
curate and  cost-efficient  census  in  1990.  I  am 
honored  to  be  joined  in  this  effort  by  Con- 
gressman TOM  Ridge,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Population,  which  I  chair,  and  by  Congress- 
man ROD  Chandler,  also  a  subcommittee 

member. 

In  less  than  1  year,  our  Nation  will  conduct 
its  21st  decennial  census.  This  enormous  and 
complex  undertaking  will  require  a  temporary 
work  force  of  480,000  emptoyees.  with  over 
300.000  actually  working  during  peak  oper- 
atk>ns  As  with  previous  censuses,  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  for  the  Census  Bureau  will 
be  the  recnjitment  and  retenikw  of  qualified, 
temporary  employees  \who  can  get  the  job 
done  in  a  timefy  and  skillful  manner. 

A  large  portion  of  the  temporary  work  force 
needed  for  the  census  will  serve  as  enumera- 
tors. Most  enumerators  will  be  assigned  to 
visit  housing  units  from  whfch  a  census  ques- 
ttonnaire  has  not  been  returned  by  mail.  This 
followup  work  is  critk»l  because  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  approximately  25  percent  of  the  106 
million  households  nattonwkJe  will  not  mail 
back  their  census  fornis,  thus  requiring  a  per- 
sonal visit  from  an  enumerator  to  collect  the 
informatx>n.  . 

The  work  of  a  census  enumerator  is  far 
from  easy.  Often,  more  than  one  visit  to  a 
housing  unit  is  necessary  before  the  enumera- 
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tor  finds  someone  at  home  wt)o  can  provkle 
the  required  information.  The  resklents  may 
not  be  receptive  to  the  enumerator  and  may 
be  unwilling  to  answer  some  or  all  of  tfie 
questk>ns.  Some  enumerators  may  be  as- 
signed to  unfamiliar  neighborhoods  or  to  high 
crime  areas. 

Most  census  enumerator  positkKis  are  of 
short  duration,  lasting  from  only  a  few  weeks 
to  a  few  months.  As  temporary  Federal  em- 
pk>yees,  these  workers  will  not  receive  any 
benefits— such  as  health  insurance— or 
accrue  any  leave  time.  According  to  current 
Census  Bureau  plans,  enumerators  will  be 
pakd  $5.50  per  hour,  in  urban  areas,  they  will 
receive  $6  per  hour.  Crew  leaders  and  super- 
visors will  earn  slightly  more. 

The  relatively  low  rates  of  pay,  combined 
with  often  demanding  working  condittons, 
make  it  diffkxjit  for  the  Census  Bureau  to 
retain  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  enu- 
merators to  carry  out  the  necessary  fieldwork. 
Problems  with  attracting  a  quality  work  force 
for  the  census  are  not  new.  In  1980,  the 
Bureau  was  unable  to  fill  30  percent  of  its 
enumerator  positions  during  peak  operatk)ns. 

In  the  March  1988  dress  rehearsal  for  the 
1990  census,  the  Bureau  experienced  a  turn- 
over rate  in  St.  Louis,  MO,  of  83  percent 
During  prelist  activities  in  suburban  and  mral 
areas,  the  turnover  rate  was  60  percent,  twice 
as  high  as  the  Bureau  had  anticipated.  Enu- 
merator pay  had  to  be  increased  in  six  east 
coast  areas  from  $5.50  to  $8  per  hour  in  order 
to  complete  the  prelist  operations. 

The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  it  will  ex- 
perience a  turrKwer  rate  of  100  percent  in 
New  York  City  and  other  large  urban  areas. 
Overall,  the  Bureau  will  need  to  recruit  at  least 
1.6  million  applk»nts  in  order  to  ensure  suffi- 
cient staffing  levels  to  complete  the  census. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decennial  census  is  a 
field-oriented,  grassroots  operatran,  involving 
personal  contact  by  Government  employees 
with  millions  of  Americans  across  the  country. 
The  accuracy  and  quality  of  census  data  will 
depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  ttie  ability  of 
the  Census  Bureau  to  retain  a  qualified  work- 
force to  carry  out  field  activities  after  the 
census  forms  have  been  mailed.  The  predict- 
ed staW  shortages  may  lead  to  increased 
training  and  recruitment  costs,  and  contribute 
to  delays  in  completing  activities,  thus  jeop- 
ardizing the  quality  of  the  census. 

Therefore,  it  is  clearly  in  our  best  Interests 
to  ensure  that  the  Bureau  can  attract  appli- 
cants for  temporary  positions  from  the  largest 
pool  of  qualified  labor  possible.  I  believe  we 
can  expand  and  retain  a  better  pool  of  quali- 
fied census  workers  by  making  temporary 
census  positrons  more  attractive  to  retired 
Federal  and  postal  employees  and  retired  mili- 
tary officers. 

There  are  approximately  1 .58  millron  Feder- 
al annuitants  and  457,000  retired  military  offi- 
cers nationwkje  who  represent  a  potentially 
valuable  resource  to  the  Census  Bureau  in 
overcoming  its  staffing  problems.  Many  such 
retirees  are  likely  to  have  free  time,  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  census,  to  have 
access  to  an  automobile,  and  to  know  their 
neighbors  and  communities  well.  In  addition, 
as  fomw  publk:  sen/ants,  Federal  and  military 
retirees  are  familiar  with  agency  procedures 
and  regulations. 
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Unfortunately,  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  reemployed  annu- 
itants, prevent  many  Federal  and  military  an- 
nuitants from  considering  reemployment  with 
ttie  Federal  Government  Sections  8331  and 
8401  provide  that  reemployed  Federal  annu- 
itants must  forfeit  an  amount  equal  to  their  an- 
nuity. Section  5532  requires  a  reduction  In  the 
annuity  of  reemptoyed  retired  military  officers 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  annual  retired  pay 
after  the  first  $2,000  received. 

My  legislation  provkles  an  exemption  from 
the  offset  provisions  of  titie  5  for  retired  Fed- 
eral or  military  personnel  wtvD  t)ecome  em- 
pk>yed  in  temporary  positions  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce)  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  1990  decennial  census,  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  180  days.  Thus,  the 
exemption  is  focused  strictly  on  short-term  po- 
sitions lasting  no  nrrore  than  6  months.  A  Fed- 
eral or  military  retiree  wtro  is  emptoyed  for  a 
longer  period  would  be  subject  to  the  currently 
applicable  pay  or  pension  offsets  after  the  ex- 
piration of  180  days. 

In  recent  testirrwny  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Census  and  Population,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  endorsed  legislative  efforts 
to  expand  the  pool  of  labor  for  the  census  by 
making  temporary  positions  more  attractive  to 
Federal  and  military  retirees. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  should  have 
no  impact  on  the  Federal  budget  The  Census 
Bureau  will  not  hire  an  increased  numt)er  of 
employees  as  a  result  of  this  proposal,  but 
simply  will  have  a  more  qualified  pool  of  appli- 
cants fi'om  wtMch  to  hire  the  number  of  tem- 
porary workers  it  needs. 

We  cannot  allow  the  quality  of  the  1990 
census  to  be  jeopardized  by  staff  shortages 
ar>d  high  turrrover  rates  wtien  several  million 
Americans,  with  previous  Government  service, 
may  be  willing  and  able  to  help  carry  out  the 
census  if  certain  financial  disincentives  are  re- 
moved. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  I  welcome  their  cosponsorship. 


AMENDING  THE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ACT 

HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OP  WB8T  vntOIMIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  12.  1989 
Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I  am 
intioduang  two  bills  to  amend  ttie  Carl  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act  The  Sulxxjmmlttee 
on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational 
Education,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  about 
to  mark  H.R.  7,  reauthorizing  the  Act 

The  first  bill  will  impose  what  is  known  as  a 
negotiated  rulemaking  process  across  all  pro- 
grams authorized  in  the  bill,  H.R.  7,  to  reau- 
thorize the  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 
The  negotiated  njlemaking  process  was 
demonsti-ated  successfijlly  in  the  past  year, 
after  it  was  authorized  under  the  Hawkins- 
Stafford  School  Improvement  Act  to  require 
State  and  Federal  Departiiients  of  Education 
to  bring  together,  prior  to  Issuance  of  either 
State  or  Federal  regulations  to  Implement  the 
act  concerned  State  and  local  school  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  parents,  to  provide  input  into 
the  regulations  required  for  implementation. 
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After  consultalion  with  State,  local,  and  re- 
gional representatives  of  tt>e  education  com- 
munity, regulations  governing  the  corxJuct  of 
Faderai  aducationaJ  assistance  programs  are 
issued.  The  involvement  in  the  regulatory 
process  of  those  intimately  involved  in  deliver- 
ing Federal  educatior^  assistance  results  in 
less  papenvorfc  ar>d  fewer  legal  and  financial 
burdens  once  Federal  auditors  begin  to  tracts 
the  expendHure  of  Federal  funds  under  the 
law.  Those  wtw  have  the  respor^sibility  for  ttie 
day  to  day  conduct  of  these  federally  furxjed 
educational  programs  feel  more  comfortable 
in  the  luxMvledge  that  they  are  In  compliance 
with  the  law,  because  they  were  irrvoived  In 
the  devetopmerrt  of  tt>e  compliarKe  criteria 
contained  in  the  Federal  arxj  State  regula- 
tions. 

The  second  bid  I  am  Introducing  today,  Mr. 
Speaicer,  for  myself  and  my  good  frierxj  and 
coMeaguo.  Representative  Carl  C.  Perkins  of 
Kentucky,  is  a  bill  amerxling  ttie  Consumer 
and  Homemaking  Education  Program  corv 
tained  In  the  current  Perluns  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  committed  to  pro- 
tecting arxJ  preservmg  the  integrity  of  tfie  Con- 
sumer and  Homemal(ir)g  Education  Act  I 
strongly  believe  it  retains  the  same  great 
value  placed  on  It  many  years  ago  when  it 
was  first  made  a  part  of  the  Federal  commit- 
mant  to  the  quality  of  family  life  in  America 
Wtiat  we  are  doing  In  the  current  reauthoriza- 
tion process  is  to  continue  to  nourish  a  long- 
held  Federal  concern  and  commitment  to  con- 
sunwr-homemaldng. 

Regrettably.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  many  people 
denigrate  consumer-txxnemaking  education 
courses  today.  To  ttx)se  wtw  believe  that  It 
has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  that  it  no 
longer  is  fitting  to  keep  auttKirizing  it  as  part  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  because  it  has 
no  so-called  technologk^  appik^ation,  let  me 
•alt  how  many  of  them  care  If  Judy  and  Jim 
laam  to  read  from  cookt)ooks,  as  long  as  they 
la«m  how  to  read?  Teachir>g  literacy  skills  is 
iMt  one  of  the  maior  achievements  of  con- 
sumer   arxJ    homemakir^    coupes    in    our 

The  amendments  I  propose  to  the  act  are 
conforming  amendments  to  codify  in  law  the 
new  mission  and  responsit)ilities  consumer- 
homemaking  has  acquired  and  responded  to 
since  its  last  reauthorizatxxi  in  1984.  Those 
new  responsibiities  are:  Dealing  with  teertage 
pragnsTKaes,  poterftial  dropouts,  early  chiM- 
hood  devetopmerrt.  chiW  abuse— and  its  pre- 
veirtion  and  treatment— family  violerice,  im- 
proving Vne  health  arxJ  well-tieing  of  chlMren 
and  adults  through  sourvj  nutrition  educatton 
and  practices,  providing  support  servK»s  for 
the  aged  and  the  handKapped  and.  finally 
working  with  homeless  families  and  terKJir>g  to 
the  human  as  well  as  the  educatkxial  needs 
of  tfieir  school-age  cfiiklren. 

My  amendments  acknowledge  that  In  con- 
aumer-homemaking  both  teachers  and  admirv 
istialors  are  doing  far  more  within  schools  and 
communities  than  ttie  statute  has  previously 
required  of  them.  Consumer  arxl  homemaking 
educatkxi  enables  teacfiers  to  reach  out  to. 
and  to  recruit  and  retain  in  school,  such  at-risk 
groups  as  teen  mothers  and  homeless  chil- 
dren, arid  to  provide  other  support  services 
they  may  need — IrKkjding  transportatkxi.  chM 
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care,  referral  to  family  interventton  services 
wtien  violence  is  found  in  the  home,  normal 
home  visits,  arKi  if  indicated,  referral  of  stu- 
dent and  families  to  other  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Consumer  and  homemaking  educatton.  in 
1984,  was  reauttK)rized  as  a  separate  pro- 
gram, at  wtuch  time  it  became  entirely  de- 
perxjent  upon  the  appropriattons  process  for 
its  funding.  That  was  a  voluntary  and  coura- 
geous decison  made  by  tfie  consumer  and 
homemaking  educatkxi  community,  and  they 
took  such  actk>n  in  order  not  to  have  ttieir 
fundirig  con>e  off  the  top  of  State  basic  grants 
for  vocational  educatk>n,  thus  diluting  the 
availat}ility  of  adequate  financial  assistance  for 
otfier  programs. 

Yet  they  have  remained  stat>le  with  regard 
to  funding  since  1984.  H.R.  7.  sets  ttie  fiscal 
year  1990  spending  authority  at  $40  milton. 

These  few  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  merely 
scratch  the  surface  of  ttie  history  of  ways  in 
wtwch  the  Consumer  and  homemaking  educa- 
tion programs  literally  buikj  Into  our  young 
women  and  men  ttie  life  skills  ttiey  need  for 
tong  term  human  development,  and  it  as- 
suredly prepares  ttiem  for  successful  careers 
as  well-both  inside  and  outside  of  the  home. 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education  pro- 
grams have  been  a  part  of  the  Vocatkxial 
Education  Act  for  many  years,  and  is  conskl- 
ered  to  be  an  Integral  p>art  of  the  act  It  pro- 
vkies  ttie  kinds  of  family-oriented  educatton 
opportunitios  that  I  know,  many  parents  in  my 
State  and  district  wekXHne  for  ttieir  daughters 
as  well  as  their  sons— whether  ttiey  are  col- 
lege-bound or  work-txxind  after  high  school 
graduatton.  And  I  might  add,  males  make  up 
nearly  40  percent  of  consumer  and  homemak- 
ing educatk)n  classes. 

The  students  served  t)y  consumer  and 
homemaking  educatk>n  courses  are  important 
strong  threads  in  ttie  tapestry  of  life,  for  ttiey 
are  ttie  parents  of  future  generatkxis. 

In  reauttiorizing  the  Consumer  and  Home- 
making  Educatton  Act  we  are  showing  that 
we  care  enough  to  teach  ttie  young  about 
their  duty  to  themselves  as  young  adults  and 
as  human  beings,  and  to  instill  in  them  the 
duty  also  to  make  meaningful  contritxjttons  to 
ttieir  familes.  communities,  and  to  society  as  a 
wtiole. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  GERALD  J. 
GRADY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12. 1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Gerald  J.  Grady,  who.  after  30 
years  of  service  at  ttie  University  of  Massa- 
ctiusetts,  is  retinng  from  his  po^tton  as  the 
coordinator  of  community  relations.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  Gerry  Grady  has  exemplified 
ttie  kJeals  of  commitment  and  dedication 
througtKXJt  his  30  years  at  ttie  university. 

Before  his  post  as  coordinator  of  community 
relattons.  Gerry  was  assistarrt  director  of  the 
UMass  Bureau  of  Government  Research  and 
spent  10  years  as  ttie  UMass  business  man- 
ager.  Gerry  is  a  humble  man.   In  his  own 
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words  he  says,  "my  accomplishments  are  not 
great  like  estatilishing  a  new  academk:  de- 
partment or  getting  a  breakthrough  in  poly- 
mers, but  I  feel  I  dkl  a  reasonably  good  job  In 
a  number  of  different  things."  These  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  come  from  a  man  wtio  since 
1978  has  organized  and  chaperoned  the 
UMass  lobbying  group.  Students  Advocating 
Financial  AkJ. 

It  was  Gerry  Grady.  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
helped  students  mobilize  when  the  administra- 
tion proposed  budget  cuts  that  would  have 
decimated  student  financial  aid.  These  mobili- 
zatk>n  efforts  included  visits  to  Capitol  Hill 
every  year  during  the  budget  season  to  lobby 
Members  of  congress  from  all  States,  not  just 
Massachusetts.  Gerry's  colleague,  James 
Langley.  aptly  summed  up  Gerry's  work  with 
SAFA:  "He  just  doesn't  bring  them  do*wi 
there  to  Washington,  he  gets  them  revved  up 
and  tJien  unleashes  ttiem  on  the  Capitol." 

I  have  always  supported  SAFA  and  admired 
Gery  Grady  for  ttie  tremendous  amount  of 
work  it  took  to  coordinate  each  trip  to  Capitol 
Hill.  It  seems  that  Geny  thrives  on  hard  work 
and  pioneering  projects  in  all  areas.  An  avkl 
music  lover,  Gerry  started  an  Oompah  Band 
which  plays  at  university  events  and  also  is 
coleader  of  the  Amherst  Community  Band 
whk:h  he  founded  in  ttie  early  1980's. 

His  involvement  at  ttie  university  doesn't 
end  on  campus.  Gerry  has  been  an  Amherst 
Town  meeting  member  since  1970  and  is  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Amherst  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Amherst  Rotary  Club  and  the  Town  Democrat- 
k:  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Gerry  Grady,  a  man 
who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  his  community.  His  ac- 
complishments whk:h  were  spurred  by  his  tove 
and  dedk:atk}n,  not  only  for  educatkKi  for  hu- 
manity are  limitless.  His  absence  will  be  a 
great  toss  to  all  who  have  benefited  from  his 
hard  work  and  kind  efforts.  I  wish  him  a  long 
and  happy  retirement  with  his  »wife,  four  chil- 
dren, and  eight  grandchildren.  A  retirement 
whtoh  is  well  deserved. 


DECLARATION  OP  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 


OF  MARYLAin) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12. 1989 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  arttote  19  of  the 
Universal  Declaratton  of  Human  Rights  holds 
ttiat  "everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expresston;  this  right  includes 
freedom  to  hold  opintons  wittiout  interference 
and  to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  information 
and  toeas  through  any  media  regardless  of 
frontiers."  This  historic  human  rights  text  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  December  10,  1948,  and 
ultimately  served  as  Inspiration  for  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act 

On  April  18  the  35  participating  States  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  will  gatiier  at  ttie  London  Informa- 
tion Forum  to  discuss  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas  within  and  between  states.  The 
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g  States  of 
Dooperation 
on  Informa- 
of  infomia- 
states.  The 


information  fofum  as  mandated  by  the  recent- 
ly concluded  Vienna  follow-up  meeting  is 
alx)ut  human  rights;  It  is  about  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, belief,  and  association;  the  right  of 
national  minorities  to  disseminate,  have 
access  to.  and  exchange  information  in  their 
mother  tongue;  the  right  of  all  individuals  to 
freely  choose  their  sources  of  information;  un- 
impeded postal  and  telephone  communica- 
tion; the  right  of  individual  believers  and  com- 
munities of  believers  to  acquire,  possess,  and 
use  sacred  books  and  religious  publicationb  in 
the  language  of  their  choice;  the  right  of  reli- 
gious faiths,  institutions,  and  organizations  to 
produce,  import,  and  disseminate  religious 
publications  and  materials;  the  right  of  citizens 
to  contribute  actively,  individually  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  others,  to  the  pronation  and  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms; and  the  right  of  journalists  not  to  be  ex- 
pelled or  penalized  based  on  the  content  of 
their  reporting.  The  forum  which  will  be  at- 
tended by  experts  in  the  field  of  information 
will  also  focus  on  encouraging  cooperation  in 
the  information  field  and  on  practical  problems 
faced  by  journalists. 

Freedom  of  expression,  belief,  and  assoaa- 
tion  is  undergirded  by  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas.  Access  to  and  the  right  to 
impart  diverse  ideas  are  central  to  a  function- 
ing democracy.  Yet.  that  ardently  sought  free- 
dom has  been  blatantly  and  at  times  brutally 
denied  in  varying  degrees  and  in  many  forms 
by  a  number  of  CSCE  participating  states. 

The  policy  of  glasnost  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
a  striking  recognition  of  the  central  role  that 
information  plays  in  achieving  social,  econom- 
ic, and  political  progress.  Yet  despite  encour- 
aging signs,  dissent  is  not  tolerated  in  a 
number  of  CSCE  states.  Czechoslovak  writer 
Vaclav  Havel  has  complained  about  police 
confiscation  of  books  and  other  printed  matter 
and  the  in-eparaWe  loss  that  results  because 
such  materials  are  never  returned.  In  an 
"Open  Letter  to  the  CSCE  Vienna  Review 
Meeting"  dated  November  28,  1987.  Havel 
summarized  the  state  of  cultural  affairs  in 
Czechoslovakia,  where  many  of  the  country's 
most  gifted  people  are  engaged  in  a  stmggle 
with  the  authorities  for  the  soul  of  their  ti-ou- 
btod  land.  Havel  stated.  "I  see  this  as  a  long- 
standing war  of  vandalism  against  Czech  and 
Slovak  culture.  War  with  national  cultojral  is.  in 
many  words,  a  war  with  the  very  spiritual  iden- 
tity of  a  nation.  Many  peopte  may  not  realize 
that— and  that  is  the  reason  why  this  incon- 
spiojous  war  is  the  more  dangerous."  Today 
Havel  is  serving  an  8  month  sentence  for 
committing  an  offense  against  public  order,  for 
attempting  to  mark  the  death  20  years  ago  of 
Jan  Palach. 

Jiri  Wolf,  a  charter  77  signatory,  has  been 
imprisoned  since  May  1983,  for  writing  an 
exposd  of  prison  conditions  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  attempting  to  send  materials  abroad 
through  the  Austiian  Embassy.  Moreover,  he 
has  been  heW  in  prison  under  conditions 
whk:h  independent  physicians  believe  may 
threaten  his  very  life. 

In  Bulgaria  the  human  rights  group.  Discus- 
sion Club,  whose  main  focus  is  the  promotion 
of  free,  open-ended  public  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic, political.  environnr>ental.  demographic 
and  cultural  problems  facing  Bulgaria,  has  met 
with   repression   since   its   November    1988 
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founding.  Strict  conti-ols  on  the  use  of  copying 
machines  prevent  the  club  from  distributing  its 
founding  declaration  and  other  materials. 

The  Government  of  Romania  continues  to 
prohibit  the  importation  or  printing  of  Bibles  for 
Protestants  or  in  minority  languages.  Three 
journalists  with  Romania  Libera.  Peto'e  Mihai 
Bacanu.  Anton  Uncu  and  Mihai  Creanga  were 
an-ested,  along  with  typesetters  and  printers, 
in  January  1989.  for  allegedly  producing  a 
mass-demonsti'ation  leaflet  critical  of  the 
Ceausescu  regime.  Their  whereatxxjts  are  un- 
known and  requests  for  information  have 
been  rebuffed  by  the  Romanian  Government. 

In  tfie  Soviet  Union,  many  promising  re- 
forms regarding  the  free  flow  of  information 
have  been  under  discussion,  t>ut  have  yet  to 
be  institutionalized.  As  human  rights  activist 
Lev  Timofeyev  has  noted,  independent  and 
unofficial  publications  have  never  had— and 
still  do  not  have— legal  statiis  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today,  Soviet  citizens  are  emboldened 
to  speak  out  only  by  their  own  courage. 

The  Vienna  Concluding  Document,  agreed 
to  only  3  months  ago,  marks  a  significant  step 
forward  in  terms  of  the  commitments  it  sets 
for  the  35  participating  States.  One  of  the 
most  laudable  of  those  commitments  is  con- 
tained in  the  section  on  principles.  It  states,  in 
part,  that  the  participating  States  will  "remove, 
where  they  exist,  legal  and  administrative  im- 
pediments inconsistent  with  the  CSCE  provi- 
sions." This  section  makes  clear  that  coun- 
tries may  not  point  to  their  own  domestic  law 
as  an  excuse  for  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  Final  Act  and  subsequentiy  adopted  docu- 
ments. 

The  London  Information  Forum,  coming  so 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  Vienna  follow-up 
meeting,  offers  all  of  the  participating  States 
not  only  the  opportunity  to  review  implementa- 
tion in  this  critical  human  rights  area,  but  also 
the  timely  task  of  assessing  those  laws,  regu- 
lations and  practices  that  are  inconsistent  with 
the  commitments  so  fervently  desired  by  our 
citizens  and  so  freely  agreed  to  by  our  gov- 
ernments. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  SEN- 
IOR ADULTS  CONTRIBUTE 
THROUGH  RSVP 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or  PKKKSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  12,  1989 
Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
RSVP  Day,  one  of  the  special  components  in 
the  ongoing  celetKation  of  National  Volunteer 
Week.  RSVP  represents  Retired  Senior  Volun- 
teer Program  and  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  explain  what  it  is  and  what  it 
means,  at  least,  to  this  Member  and  his  con- 
stituents. 

RSVP  provkles  opportunities  for  retired  per- 
sons. 60  years  and  older,  to  participate  fully  in 
their  own  communities  through  meaningful 
volunteer  service.  RSVP  matches  the  skills  of 
retired  senior  volunteers— healthy,  active  okter 
adults  as  well  as  the  isolated,  homebound  and 
disabled— to  the  diverse  needs  of  many  orga- 
nizations and  institutions  in  the  community. 
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I  am  proud  to  say  that  one  of  the  most 
active,  productive  and  service-minded  RSVP's 
serves  much  of  my  congressional  district 

RSVP  of  Montgomery  County,  PA,  has  been 
in  existence  since  1973.  In  the  16  years  since 
its  inception,  RSVP  of  Montgomery  County 
has  grown  from  40  volunteers  to  over  1,000. 
worthing  from  6  offices  in  the  county,  of  which 
4  are  in  the  13th  Congressional  Distiict.  In  the 
past  year,  the  volunteers  contributed  over 
176.000  hours  of  service  to  225  organiza- 
tions— hospitals,  nursing  homes,  libraries, 
sclx>ols.  and  the  like. 

RSVP  supports  my  own  Income  Tax  Prepa- 
ration Assistance  Program  for  senior  citizens, 
and  has  for  many  years.  That  contoibution  is 
deeply  appreciated  by  me,  my  staff  and  the 
hundreds  of  oktor  constituents  whose  tax 
forms  are  prepared  by  the  volunteers. 

RSVP's  programs  are  as  wide  ranging  as 
the  needs  of  the  community.  For  frail  ekJerty. 
transportation  is  provkJed  for  doctor  visits, 
meals  are  delivered  and  companionship  is  of- 
fered. For  young  children  who  come  home 
from  school  to  an  empty  house  there  is  the 
Talk  to  Me  Program.  Every  school  afternoon, 
60  volunteers  call  their  young  telephone 
friends  to  make  sure  everything  is  okay.  The 
program  was  nominated  last  year  for  the 
Presklent's  Volunteer  Action  Award.  For  nurs- 
ing home  patients.  Cassette  Pal  is  offered 
where  tapes  are  exchanged  between  tt>e 
okler  adults  and  schoolchildren  on  a  regular 
basis.  There  is  an  adult  literacy  program  for 
prison  inmates,  recovering  substance  addk:ts 
and  others  needing  tutoring  help.  The  servrces 
go  on  and  on. 

But  just  as  important,  the  volunteers  them- 
selves acquire  new  interests,  meet  new 
friends  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  communi- 
ty service. 

The  value  of  these  volunteer  services 
cannot  t>e  equated  with  dollars  and  cents,  al- 
though for  government  or  private  industry  to 
match  these  programs  would  cost  plenty.  No, 
the  value  of  RSVP  and  volunteer  sennce.  in 
general,  is  measured  by  the  spread  of  good- 
will, the  warmth  of  the  friendships,  ttie  person- 
al fulfillment  of  helping  another  human  being. 
Mr.  Speaker,  President  Bush  has  indicated 
tfiat  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  his  administo^ation 
will  tje  the  call  to  volunteer  service.  The  Presi- 
dent is  expected  to  outiine  his  initiatives  in  the 
days  ahead.  Well,  RSVP  is  setting  an  exti-aor- 
dinary  example  and  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  as  the  White  House  sets  its  pro- 
gram, it  need  look  no  further  than  RSVP  of 
Montgomery  County  for  guidance. 


MINORITY       INVOLVEMENT       IN 
THE  SUPERCONDUCTING 

SUPER  COLLIDER.  H.R.  1854 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Congress- 
men FuSTER,  Deuums,  and  I  are  inti-oducing 
legislation  to  enhance  minority  involvement  in 
the  design,  construction,  operation,  and  man- 
agement of  the  superconducting  super  collkler 
[SSC]. 
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TwdWonally.  minorNy-owned  firms  have  not 
had  entree  to  proiects  of  this  magnitude.  As  a 
reeutt,  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  amounting 
to  da  facto  exclusion  of  qualified  contractors 
from  such  projects.  To  remedy  this  predica- 
ment our  proposal  directs  that  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  to  the  fullest  extent  possit>le, 
ertsure  that  minority-owr>ed  firms  participate  in 
theSSC. 

Furthermore,  if  tf«s  country  is  to  maintain  its 
technological  edge  and  remain  competitive  in 
an  iTKreMingly  sophisticated  worM,  we  must 
fuNy  utiize  all  our  human  resources.  As  an  Irv 
creasing  segment  of  society,  mirxxities  will 
have  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  technologi- 
cally speciaiized  fields  such  as  high  energy 
physics  and  computer  sciences.  Given  that 
the  number  of  mirwrities  entering  technical 
IWds  is  dtocouragingly  low,  efforts  to  reverse 
this  trend  must  be  implemented.  Our  proposal 
dkacts  the  Secretary  to  ensure  significant  par- 
tidpation  in  the  SSC  t)y  minority  individuals. 

Minority  communities  have  endured  count- 
laaa  proWems  in  education,  small  business 
development  and  other  areas.  By  actively  fa- 
cilitating the  participation  of  minority-owned 
firms  and  minority  educational  institutions,  we 
can  begin  to  ensure  mirxxity  involvement  in 
key  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  chain  Is  or>ly  as  strong  as  Its 
weakest  Nnk.  We  know  that  minority  communi- 
lies  can  provide  the  expertise  needed  for  tf>e 
SSC.  We  hope  that  we  can  act  to  strengthen 
involvement  in  areas  where  minorities,  hereto- 
fore, have  not  actively  participated. 


RELIEF  FOR  TAXPAYERS 


UMI 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  HKW  TORK 
nr  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  OOWMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislatkxi  to  remedy  a  serious  in- 
equity in  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Code  affecting 
ttie  rights  of  1 .5  million  taxpayers. 

CXjring  a  meeting  in  Mernphis,  my  frierxj  and 
colleague  Senator  Gore  learned  tfiat  the  In- 
terTMl  Reverxje  Service  had  a  policy  of  not  let- 
ting taxpayers  knom  ttiat  tfiey  had  valid  claims 
for  withholding  on  past  tax  returns.  IRS  exanv 
iners  explained  to  Senator  Gore  that  as  a 
matter  of  IRS  polKy,  they  were  barred  from 
adjustir^g  a  taxpayer's  withholding  or  giving  a 
taxpayer  credtt  for  past  withhoMing. 

In  ttwse  times  of  htgh  Federal  deficits  the 
IRS  sometimes  gets  a  mixed  message  from 
the  Congress  on  its  role  as  ttie  collector  of 
Federal  taxes.  On  the  one  harvj  the  mission 
of  the  Service  is  to  maximize  collection  of 
Federal  tax  receipts  as  a  means  of  reducir)g 
the  defidl  However,  we  have  also  made  it 
dear  ttuit  we  do  not  want  ttie  Service  to  pro- 
ceed blindty.  igrxxing  tf)e  decency  and  re- 
ipectfulrwss  ttiat  Americans  expect  from  tf>eir 
Government  agencies.  Wittvxit  tt«s  type  of 
tMlarwe  in  the  mission  of  tf>e  Service,  ttie 
confidence  we  need  the  American  people  to 
have  In  our  Tax  Code  will  evaporate. 

Thankfully,  the  IRS  has  said  that  it  will 
revise  its  returrvmatching  system  to  make 
•ure  It  credits  people  for  withheM  tax  they  ne- 
glect to  daim.  The  Service  has  said  it  will  re- 
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examine  its  matching  for  1967  arxJ  thereafter 
and  is  advising  taxpayers  to  check  their  1 985- 
86  returns  for  mistakes. 

However,  Seruttor  Gore  and  I  are  con- 
cerned that  because  tt>e  statute  of  limitations 
for  taxpayers  to  revise  old  returns  is  3  years, 
many  taxpayers  will  not  have  erK>ugh  time  to 
check  and  amend  ttieir  retums  by  April  17  of 
this  year.  The  legislation  Senator  Gore  and  I 
are  introdudng  will  provkJe  taxpayers  with  a  1- 
year  window  in  whKh  to  refile  their  1985  re- 
tums and  receive  ttie  credit  to  whk:h  they  are 
entitled  for  earlier  withholding  of  whk:h  they 
were  not  aware.  An  estimated  1.5  million  tax- 
payers across  ttie  country  could  be  affected. 
We  need  to  give  ttiem  time  to  check  their  re- 
tums and  amend  them  if  they  have  not 
claimed  credit  on  withholding. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
to  provide  needed  relief  to  ttie  1.5  millk}n 
Americans  wtio  may  be  owed  money  by  ttieir 
Government  but  for  whom  ttie  cunent  law 
may  deny  them  relief. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  BARRY  DUGAN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OPNEW  JZRsrr 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1989 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Irish  musk:  Is 
heard  all  year  round  in  the  Dugan  home,  but 
Barry  Dugan,  grand  marshal  of  the  1989  Ba- 
yonne  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade,  says  it  will 
ne^w  sound  so  sweet  as  wtien  he  leads  the 
eighth  annual  parade  March  19  up  Broadway. 
Dugan,  active  in  many  Irish-American  arid 
civk:  organizatkKis  since  ttie  late  1970's,  was 
honored  on  Sunday.  February  26,  1989,  at  a 
special  brunch  in  the  Venk:e  Restaurant  at 
wtuch  he  received  ttie  traditranal  sash  and 
shillelagh  from  Parade  Committee  Chairman 
John  Huriey  and  Past  Grand  Marshal  Frank 
Golden. 

Dugan  is  only  ttie  second  American-bom 
grand  marshal  of  the  parade,  txjt  he  is  not 
only  fond  of  Irish  music  but  also  deeply  Im- 
mersed in  Irish  culture.  "I  tease  people  wtio 
come  from  Ireland,"  he  sakj,  "ttiat  I've  seen 
and  know  more  of  their  country  than  they 
have  and  I've  only  been  there  ttvee  times." 

"That's  because  I  made  a  point  to  drive  all 
over,  to  see  as  much  as  I  can  see,  north  and 
south.  Having  a  lot  of  relatives  over  there 
helps,  but  I  must  have  put  in  2,000  or  3,000 
miles  on  each  trip." 

Dugan,  a  first  generation  American  offspring 
of  a  mother  from  County  Mayo  and  a  father 
from  County  Donegal  wtio  both  spoke  Gaelk:. 
says  it  wasn't  until  he  was  in  his  late  teens 
that  he  gained  an  appreciatkxi  of  Irish  culture. 
"When  I  dkj  ask  to  learn  Gaelic,  they'd  tell 
me,  'You're  an  American,  you  only  need  to 
learn  English.'  So  I  guess  I  only  had  a  passing 
interest  in  Irish  culture,  txit  I  do  remember 
liking  ttie  Irish  records  my  fattier  used  to 
play." 

His  wife.  Fran,  sakl,  "We  hear  Irish  music  all 
ttie  bme.  And  it's  now  rutibing  off  on  our  chil- 
dren, Sean,  Barry,  Jr.,  Tara,  and  Erin,  ¥»tio 
range — in  age— from  19  to  24.  One  of  our 
daughters  even  makes  Irish  tapes  for  her 
ftiends." 
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That's  just  what  Dugan  likes  to  see.  Since 
he's  l}ecome  involved  with  five  Irish-American 
groups  in  Bayonne,  he  has  tried  to  encourage 
young  people  to  gain  a  better  appreciation  for 
the  rich  Celtic  heritage.  "When  I  first  got  out 
of  the  Marine  Corps"— in  which  he  served  for 
3  years— "my  uncle,  Jim  Gannon,  woukj 
always  take  me  to  Irish  dances  in  Jersey  City 
and  he'd  always  encourage  me  to  join  the 
Irish-American  League  in  Bayonne." 

"I'd  go  to  the  dances,  but  I'd  always  put  off 
club  membership.  Then,  one  day  he  just  de- 
cided to  drag  me."  While  that  involved  him  in 
Irish  organizatk)ns,  it  was  wtien  his  son,  Sean, 
attended  St.  Peter's  Prep  that  his  deep  In- 
voh^ement  In  Irish  culture  began.  When  ttie 
school  rejuvenated  its  Irish  Culture  Club, 
Dugan  helped  out 

His  fiiend.  Brother  Joe  Griffin,  taught  Irish 
dandng,  first  to  teenage  boys,  then  also  to 
girts  from  St  Atoysius  and  St  Dominic  Acade- 
mies. When  the  interest  of  the  youngsters 
waned,  Dugan  convinced  Griffin  to  offer  the 
dance  lessons  for  adults,  and  at  its  peak,  200 
people  were  attending.  The  classes  were  of- 
fered for  ttie  Irish-American  League  in  Ba- 
yonne, and  then  to  groups  in  Staten  Island 
and  Elizabeth.  The  Dugan's  woukJ  accompany 
Griffin  and  be  introduced  by  him  as  dance 
teachers. 

"Today,  you  go  to  an  Irish  dance  in  Ba- 
yonne and  you  see  a  lot  of  people  doing  Irish 
dances  they  never  dkl  before,"  Dugan  sakJ.  'I 
tally  believe  these  lessons  had  something  to 
do  with  it." 

"What's  really  amazing,"  said  Fran  Dugan, 
"is  ttiat  Barry  could  never  dance.  I  used  to 
threaten  to  take  him  to  Arthur  Munay.  Now  he 
dances  better  ttian  I  do." 

Dugan  served  for  3  years  as  presklent  of 
ttie  Irish-American  League.  He  is  also  active 
with  ttie  County  Donegal  Association,  Ireland's 
"32."  the  New  Jersey  Irish  Festival  Commit- 
tee, and  ttie  United  Irish  of  Bayonne.  This  last 
group  raises  money  for  project  children,  whwh 
funds  vacatK>ns  in  America  for  children  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

In  1981  he  was  one  of  the  driving  forces 
behind  reviving  the  Bayonne  St.  Patrick's 
Parade  after  a  71  -year  absence  from  the  city's 
streets.  "It  started  off  with  a  half-serious  sug- 
gestk>n."  he  recalls,  "and  before  you  knew  it 
there  was  talk  of  meetings  and  a  fundraiser. 
But  it  wasn't  all  that  easy;  the  night  of  the 
fundraiser,  a  snowstorm  struck  ttie  city.  Only 
100  people  showed  up  and  we  didn't  raise 
much  money.  But  with  the  help  of  the  Blizzard 
Club.  whK:h  lived  up  to  its  hearty  name  that 
night  we  persevered." 

"Ttiat  first  year,  we  had  an  overwhelming 
response.  Just  atXMJt  every  group,  club  and 
school  marched,  but  again  weather  threat- 
ened. That  morning  it  rained  heavily,  so  Frank 
GoWen— ttie  parade  chairman— and  I  talked 
about  ttie  possitwlity  of  canceling  the  parade, 
but  every  sponsoring  organization  we  talked 
to  left  it  up  to  Frank  and  myself.  We  decided 
to  start  a  tradition  of  holding  the  parade  rain 
or  shine  and  we  have  been  blessed  with  good 
weather,  ttiank  God,  ever  since." 

In  1989  Dugan  started  several  first-time 
events  associated  with  the  parade.  On  March 
11.  Broadway  was  renamed  St.  Patrick's  Way. 
A  green-and-white  street  sign  with   Barry's 
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name  inscriljed  along  with  the  titte  of  grand 
marshal  and  the  date  March  1989  was  pre- 
sented to  Barry  by  Mayor  Dennis  P.  Collins  at 
the  annual  flag  raising  ceremony  at  city  hall. 
The  aides  to  the  grand  marshal  were  Kevin 
McGlynn  from  the  Irish-American  League,  Cor- 
nelius O'Sullivan  from  the  County  Corkmen's 
Association,  Bridget  McGlynn  from  the  County 
Donegal  Association,  and  Brian  Braden  from 
Ireland's  "32"  Civic  League.  The  parade  also 
had  the  largest  contingent  of  pipe  twinds  ever 
seen  in  any  Bayonne  parade.  The  pipe  liands 
included  the  Staten  Island  Pipers  Association, 
Saffron  Kilts  Irish  Pipe  Band,  County  Cork- 
men's  Pipe  Band  of  New  York,  Inis  Fada 
Gaelk:  Pipe  Band,  Port  Authority  Emerakj  So- 
ciety Pipe  Band,  Manhattan  College  Pipe 
Band,  Narraghmore  Pipe  Band  from  Company 
KiWare,  Ireland,  Trinity  Pipe  Band,  and  Sean 
McGonigle  Memorial  Pipe  Band. 

Over  1,000  people  packed  Marist  High 
Schod  to  view  the  piping  in  of  Grand  Marshal 
Barry  Dugan  and  his  akles.  This  parade 
txought  another  first  At  the  mass  celet)rated 
in  St  Vincent's  De  Paul  Church,  the  mass 
ofMcxwW  ^as  Bishop  John  M.  Smith.  Auxiliary 
Bishop  to  the  Most  Reverend  Theodore  E. 
McCarrtek,  Archlxshop  of  Newark,  and  Vfcar 
General  of  the  Archdiocese. 

Dugan  is  a  manager  of  accounting  and 
budgets  for  AT4T  Corporate  Headquarters 
and  hM  his  offne  in  Morristown,  NJ. 
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HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP  CAUrORHIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  12,  1989 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  Representatives  Clay,  Haw/kins, 
Murphy,  and  Leland  to  introduce  H.R.  1846. 
the  "Basic  Health  Benefits  for  All  Americans 

Act" 

Today  the  United  States  stands  alone  with 
South  Africa  as  the  only  irxlustrialized  country 
in  the  worid  without  a  comprehensive  health 
Insurance  system.  Neariy  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry ago  we  enacted  Medicare  to  fill  in  the  gap 
after  people  left  their  employment  and  lost 
their  insurance,  and  Medrcaid  to  help  the 
needtost  Over  15  years  have  elapsed  since 
PresWent  Nixon  declared  a  crisis  in  health 
care  and  proposed  a  natwnal  plan.  A  decade 
ago  President  Carter  was  pressing  for  com- 
prehensive health  care  reforms. 

In  spite  of  all  these  warnings,  no  national 
programs  have  been  enacted.  The  time  for 
preventive  action  came  years  ago.  Now  we 
must  deal  with  the  consequences  of  inaction. 
Those  consequences  are,  sadly,  that  the  situ- 
ation has  gotten  worse,  not  better. 

This  legislation  is  no  less  than  a  challenge 
to  all  of  us  to  face  up  to  the  difficult  and  tragic 
problems  our  Natwn  now  faces  in  health  care: 

Some  37  million  Americans  have  no  health 
insurance.  All  too  often,  they  are  denied  basic 
health  care.  In  plain  and  simple  terms,  this  is 
a  natranal  disgrace. 

Forty  years  of  progress  in  expanding  health 
insurance  coverage  through  employment-relat- 
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ed  insurance.  Medicare,  and  Medteakl  has 
now  been  reversed.  During  the  1980'8,  ttie 
number  of  uninsured  grew  by  1  million  each 
year.  This  is  intolerable  and  it  must  end  now. 
Even  more  ominous,  public  confidence  in 
our  private  health  insurance  system  is  being 
undermined  by  the  practices  of  many  insur- 
ance companies  and  self-insured  plans.  Over 
and  over,  people  with  insurance  are  now  dis- 
covering that  the  health  insurance  they  have 
pakl  for  and  counted  on  may  very  well  not  be 
there  when  they  get  sick  and  need  it.  If  private 
health  insurance  is  to  survive,  this  must  stop. 
After  years  and  years  of  staggering  in- 
creases in  health  care  spending  we  still  have 
desperate  problems  with  infant  mortality  and 
AIDS,  we  still  have  inadequate  levels  of  pre- 
natal care  and  immunizations,  we  have  less 
and  less  access  to  emergency  and  trauma 
care,  and  we  have  prescription  drugs  and 
medrcal  technologies  that  are  so  expensive 
we  hear  talk  about  rationing  care  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

People  are  sick  and  tired.  Sick  of  our  health 
care  system,  and  tired  of  dealing  with  its  com- 
plexity. Unprecedented  numbers  of  Americans 
are  now  calling  for  fundamental  changes  in 
our  health  care  system.  Over  the  last  year  or 
so,  we  have  seen  a  new  wave  of  concern- 
not  just  here  in  the  Congress— but  arrong 
businesses  and  health  care  provkJers  and 
community  leaders.  The  cries  are  coming  from 
all  sectors— from  the  general  publk:,  from 
workers,  from  big  business,  from  health  care 
provklers. 

The  Harris  poll  tells  us  that  89  percent  of 
Americans  believe  our  system  requires  funda- 
mental change  or  complete  rebuilding. 

The  Wall  Street  Joumal  just  1  week  ago 
headlines  "National  Health  Plan  Wins  Unlikely 
Backer.  Business." 

Private  citizens  plead  for  relief  from  the 
Congress  as  more  and  more  insurance  com- 
panies deny  payment  for  people  who  thought 
they  were  covered. 

As  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  tfie  En- 
vironment has  looked  into  these  growing 
crises,  we  have  heard  directly  from  citizens 
wtK)  have  suffered: 

A  mother  testified  atxjut  the  illnesses  her 
children  have  endured  because  they  had  no 
insurance. 

Another  woman  who  has  been  almost  con- 
tinually employed  described  her  agony  and 
terror  as  she  faced  life-threatening  illnesses 
without  insurance  coverage. 

A  wornan  sought  legal  help  wtien  her  em- 
ployer kept  her  from  returning  to  work  after  an 
illness  until  she  was  considered  a  new  em- 
ployee with  a  preexisting  condition  tfiat  is  now 
excluded  from  coverage. 

A  wortter  was  healthy  and  covered  by  insur- 
arwe  but  got  seriously  ill  and  when  the  insur- 
ance ran  out  discovered  that  she  is  now  unin- 
surable for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

A  family  with  good  jotjs  and  health  insur- 
ance had  a  sick  child  and  the  insurance  com- 
pany eventually  squeezed  them  out  of  cover- 
age by  quadrupling  their  employer's  premiums 
No  wonder  the  cries  for  relief  are  increas- 
ing. We  have  inadequate  coverage  for  those 
who  we  thought  would  be  covered  by  private 
insurance.  Others  are  without  health  care  cov- 
erage at  all.  Businesses  are  caught  between 
insurers  and  provklers  who  raise  rates  over 
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and  over,  and  workers  wtv)  pay  more  and 
more  out  of  pocket 

When  uninsured  people  get  sk*  and 
manage  to  get  health  care,  sometxxly  ends 
up  paying  the  bill.  Publk:  hospitals  and  publk: 
programs  are  drained.  Private  hospitals  and 
doctors  must  charge  people  with  good  insur- 
ance more  to  make  up  for  what  they  don't  col- 
lect from  people  with  inadequate  coverage. 
That  mns  up  the  health  care  bills  for  compa- 
nies that  provkle  health  benefits  for  their  own 
workers. 

This  situatkxi  is  not  fair.  It's  not  fair  to  tax- 
payers, and  it's  not  fair  to  businesses  that  are 
good  citizerra  and  provkle  health  benefits. 

These  are  problems  that  are  not  new.  But 
they  are  getting  worse.  A  common  recognitkxi 
of  the  problem  can  lead  to  the  consensus  we 
need — as  a  society— to  act 

What  we  need  to  do  is  spread  the  cost  of 
covering  workers  across  all  employers,  and 
spread  the  risk  of  illness  fairly  among  insur- 
ance companies. 

This  leglslatk>n  forces  us  to  face  the  fact 
that  if  we're  going  to  have  an  emptoynient- 
based  system  of  health  care  coverage  In  this 
country,  we  have  to  make  sure  that  all  em- 
ptoyers  pay  their  fair  share.  And,  if  we're  going 
to  rely  on  private  health  insurance  companies, 
we  have  to  make  sure  that  they  charge  fair 
rates  and  provkle  adequate  coverage  when 
people  need  It. 

This  legislation  forces  us  to  ask  what  is  fair 
to  expect  of  employers. 

It's  one  thing  to  ask  the  publk;  to  pay  for 
covering  those  wtx)  are  outskle  of  the  emptoy- 
ment-based  system.  But  it's  another  tfwng  to 
ask  the  publk:  to  bear  the  burden  for  busi- 
nesses that  don't  provkle  health  Insurance  to 
their  workers  wtien  they  could. 

This  legislation  also  forces  us  to  face  the 
task  of  defining  and  providing  for  a  publk;  pro- 
gram to  cover  everyor>e  who  is  left  without  in- 
surance after  employers  have  all  done  wfiat  is 
fair. 

Last  year  we  joined  with  Senator  Kennedy 
in  introducing  the  "Minimum  Health  Benefits 
for  All  Workers  Act"  That  bill  would  have  re- 
quired all  employers  to  provide  insurance  for 
their  workers.  I  always  viewed  that  legislation 
as  one  piece  of  our  efforts  to  assure  decent 
health  care  for  all  Americans.  We  learned  a 
lot  from  our  hearings  on  that  proposal.  But  the 
detMte  over  that  bill  focused  only  on  its  po- 
tential impact  on  employers,  and  to  some 
degree  we  lost  sight  of  the  bigger  pk:ture. 

Today  we  propose  a  comprehensive  solu- 
tkjn  to  these  pressing  problems.  It  is  our  ex- 
pectatktn  that  we  can  achieve  the  necessary 
consensus  and  legislatton  can  be  enacted 
during  this  Congress.  These  problems  are  too 
serious,  and  affect  too  many  people's  lives,  to 
wait  longer  for  solution.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
join  with  us  in  finding  a  solutran  to  these  trou- 
bling issues.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  summary  of 
the  bill  follows: 


Bhiep  SmofART:  "Basic  Hxalth  Benkpits 
POR  All  Amxricahs  Act" 

EMPLOTZRS  are  REQUIRXD  TO  OPPER  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Regardless  of  their  size,  employers  must 
offer  either  the  wiinimnm  plan  specified  In 
the  bill  or  a  plan  that  is  the  actuarial  equiv- 
alent 
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Employers  who  currently  provide  health 
insurmnce  may  be  affected  by  the  benefit  re- 
quirements, but  should  be  able  to  meet  the 
coet-aharlng  requirements  through  the  actu- 
arial equivalence  provision. 

Since  small  businesses  account  for  about 
one-half  of  uninsured  workers,  there  are 
special  provisions  to  phase  In  their  require- 
ments slowly  and  to  assist  companies  who 
would  experience  unusual  financial  stresses. 
nnx-TiMX  woaxKRs  must  acckft  insukamci 

COVKKAGC 

Nearly  all  workers  and  their  families 
would  be  covered. 

Full-time  workers  (2S  hours/week)  mutt 
accept  coverage  for  themselves:  they  can 
refuse  coverage  for  spouse  and  children  who 
are  covered  by  another  employer  plan,  but 
their  primary  insurance  must  be  through 
their  own  workplace. 

Part-time  workers  (17.5-25  hours/week) 
may  refuse  coverage,  but  can  be  eligible  for 
the  public  plan  based  on  their  Incomes. 
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Reimbursement:  Raised  to  Medicare  levels 
for  both  new  program  and  all  existing  Med- 
icaid beneficiaries 

January  1,  1991:  Physician  services  raised 
to  Medicare. 

January  1.  1996:  All  other  services  nUsed 
to  Medicare. 

Financing:  Same  as  current  Medicaid. 


Basic  package:  medically  necessary  hospi- 
tal care,  physician  services,  prenatal  care, 
well-baby  care,  laboratory  and  x-ray:  a  typi- 
cal package  of  mental  health  benefits  Is  also 
included. 

Current  exclusions:  prescription  drugs, 
preventive  care,  long-term  care. 

No  pre-existing  condition  exclusions  will 
be  allowed. 

State  mandates  on  insurance  policies 
under  ERISA  are  overridden. 

COST  Ajn>  COST-SHARUfG 

Estimated  premium  Is  $1.619/year,  averag- 
ing individual  ($883)  and  famUy  ($2,241) 
rates. 

Employer  pays  80  percent  of  premium  (av- 
erage, $1,295),  except  that  employers  must 
pay  100  percent  of  premium  for  lowest-paid 
workers,  those  earning  up  to  125%  of  mini- 
mum wage. 

Employee  must  pay  20%  of  premium, 
meet  a  deductible  of  $250  for  individual  and 
$500  for  family,  and  pay  20%  of  expenses  up 
to  $3,000:  above  $3,000,  plan  provides  100% 
catastrophic  coverage. 

Prenatal  and  well-baby  care  are  first- 
dollar  coverage,  with  no  deductible  or  co- 
payment. 

nrSXTBAJICB  mCHAHUlI 

Country  divided  into  8-8  regions. 

All  insurers  who  wish  to  sell  plans  in  each 
region  must  meet  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

Each  insurer  must  offer  a  basic  plan  that 
meets  standards  of  bill,  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive package;  plans  are  to  be  offered  in 
both  indemnity  and  managed-care  options. 

Within  each  region,  each  carrier  must 
community-rate  all  plans  so  that  all  employ- 
ers will  be  treated  alike  by  a  given  plan; 
aome  inter-state  variation  or  community 
rate  Is  permitted. 

Insurers  can  form  networks  with  other  In- 
■urers  or  HMOs  or  other  carriers. 

PUBLIC  PROGRAM 

Three  stage  phase-in  for  coverage  of  those 
who  are  not  full-time  employees: 

January  1.  1991:  Everyone  below  poverty 
is  covered;  States  may  cover  those  between 
100  and  185%  of  poverty. 

January  1,  1998:  States  must  cover  every- 
one below  185%  of  poverty. 

January  1,  1999:  States  must  cover  every- 
one. 

Benefits:  Same  as  for  employer  public  pro- 
gram. Exception— EP8DT  mandatory,  pre- 
•cription  drugs  opttooal. 


THE  BASIC  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
FOR  ALL  AMERICANS  ACT  OF 
1989 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OPKISSOUIU 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues,  (Congress- 
men Henry  Waxman,  Augustus  Hawkins, 
and  Austin  Murphy,  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  1846,  the  Basic  Health  Benefits  for  All 
Americans  Act  of  1989.  This  comprehensive 
legislative  package  Is  desigrted  to  assure  that, 
by  the  year  2000.  all  Americans  will  enjoy 
access  to  health  insurance  either  through  an 
employer-sponsored  health  benefit  plan  or  a 
government-sponsored  public  program.  I  want 
to  commend  our  colleague.  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy, who  today  introduced  an  Identical 
measure  in  the  Senate,  for  his  leadership  and 
cooperation  in  developing  this  legislative 
package. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relatk>ns,  which  I  cf)air,  has  already  begun  to 
lay  the  groundwork  fcx  a  bipartisan  compre- 
hensive and  long-term  l<x)k  at  our  health  care 
delivery  system  and  the  critical  role  played  by 
emptoyer-sponsored  health  plans. 

In  1987,  we  asked  the  Ckxigressional  Re- 
search Service  [CRS]  to  undertake  a  major  re- 
search project  on  the  uninsured.  This  three- 
part  study  was  recently  completed  and  re- 
leased. It  contains  not  only  a  primer  on  health 
insurance  and  current  law  as  it  affects  the  de- 
Svery  of  health  care  services,  but  also  a  com- 
prehensive arxi  objective  examination  of  the 
variety  of  options  that  Ckingress  might  consid- 
er to  txoaden  access  to  health  insurance.  Fi- 
nally, the  report  contains  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  costs  and  effects  of  extending  coverage 
under  several  different  approaches.  I  particu- 
larly want  to  commend  the  term  of  analysts 
from  the  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Divi- 
sion of  CRS  for  their  work  in  producing  this 
extremely  useful  study.  The  portions  of  the 
study  focusing  on  the  various  options  and 
their  costs  and  effects  were  particularly  help- 
ful in  shaping  our  legislative  proposals. 

In  the  last  Ck}r>gress,  we  hekj  oversight 
hearings  on  access  to  health  care.  We  exam- 
ined several  approaches  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  how  t>est  to  expand  our  health  care 
system  to  cover  the  uninsured.  Each  of  our 
witnesses  pointed  out  that  reliance  on  em- 
ployer-sponsored plans  couW  not  by  itself 
solve  the  problem.  As  a  result  of  their  urging, 
we  have  expanded  the  legislation  we  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress  to  establish  a  limit- 
ed Government  program  to  complement  the 
health  insurarKe  coverage  provided  for  em- 
ployers for  the  poor  and  near-poor. 

The  Basic  Health  Benefits  for  All  Americans 
Act  of  1969  is  an  ambitious,  yet  necessary. 
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proposal  designed  to  f(xge  a  strong  partner- 
ship between  the  private  sector  and  Govern- 
ment to  meet  tfvB  challenge  of  extending 
health  coverage  to  the  437  million  Americans 
wtK)  today  lack  health  Insurance. 

Building  on  the  already  existing  coverage 
provided  by  rrvast  employers,  our  legislation 
combines  the  requirement  that  all  empk>yers 
provKle  bask:  health  insurance  for  employees 
ar)d  their  families  *«th  the  recognition  that  for 
kjw-income  families,  particularly  those  in 
whwh  no  family  member  is  emptoyed,  the 
Government  has  a  critical  role  to  play  in  pro- 
vkling  a  mechanism  to  assure  acxess  to 
health  care.  The  benefit  package  required 
under  both  the  private  and  public  plans  would 
be  generally  the  same;  no  employer  wouW  be 
required  to  provide  a  benefit  to  its  empk>yees 
that  was  not  also  required  under  Vne  Govern- 
ment-sponsored program. 

We  have  already  heard  a  good  deal  of 
det>ate  about  what  is  the  appropriate  minimum 
benefit  package  that  all  employers  should  be 
required  to  provkJe.  The  bill  takes  one  ap- 
proach— obviously  there  are  other  types  of 
packages  that  could  be  developed.  As  the  dis- 
cusskjn  unfolds,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  package  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  "barebones"— just  the  bask;  cov- 
erages. AttlKHigh  employers  are  strongly  en- 
couraged to  provkle  more  than  the  minimum 
and  today  nrwny  do,  if  Corigress  mandates 
that  every  employer  provide  a  plan,  the  cost 
of  ttiat  plan  must  be  reasonable  and  cannot 
cover  every  benefit  that  might  be  desirable. 

In  designing  this  legislative  package,  we 
have  carefully  focused  on  several  issues  of 
particular  concern  to  small  employers. 

First,  our  legislation  recognizes  that  one  of 
the  major  obstacles  preventing  some  small 
employers  from  offering  health  insurance  is 
cost.  (Durrentiy  emptoyer-sponsored  health  in- 
surance is  simply  not  affordable  for  many 
small  businesses.  Many  small  businesses  are 
marginal:  they  have  a  short  lifespan  and  low 
profitat)ility.  Insurance  cost  small  businesses 
anywhere  from  20  to  40  percent  more  than 
large  businesses.  These  costs  frequentiy  re- 
flect administrative  charges  for  overhead,  mar- 
keting, and  medical  underwriting. 

In  additton,  small  busir>esses  must  buy  in- 
surance; it  is  neither  feasible  nor  prudent  for 
ttiem  to  self-insure.  Thie  insurarKe  (X)ntracts 
they  buy  are  subject  to  State  mandated  bene- 
fit laws  that  also  add  to  the  cost  Moreover, 
some  small  busiriesses  cannot  buy  insurance 
if  their  group  contains  one  or  more  high-risk 
individuals.  At  our  hearing  in  June  1988,  a  wit- 
ness representing  the  insurance  industry  con- 
ceded that,  dependir>g  on  State  law,  insurance 
(xxnpanies  w(XJld  either  refuse  to  offer  cover- 
age to  ttie  wf>ole  group  or  offer  coverage  to 
ail  but  the  high-risk  indivkiuals.  In  either  case, 
small  empk>yers  wt>o  want  to  provkJe  cover- 
age may  be  thwarted  in  their  efforts  to  do  so 
as  a  result  of  mednal  underwriting  and  other 
screening  processes. 

Second,  at  the  same  time  that  the  bill  Inv 
poses  a  requirement  on  a\\  employers  to  pro- 
vkJe a  health  benefit  plan,  in  order  to  keep  the 
cost  of  this  requirement  down  for  small  em- 
ptoyers,  the  bill  would  authorize  a  series  of  re- 
gional insurers.  Under  these  regtonat  insur- 
arKe arrangements,  health  insurers  who  meet 
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certain  Federal  requirements  would  be  pentwt- 
ted  to  offer  packages  meeting  the  Federal 
minimum  benefit  requirement  as  well  as  more 
generous  packages.  Small  businesses  could 
buy  insurance  from  these  regional  insurers  at 
a  lower  cost  than  is  cun-ently  available  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  administrative  sav- 
ings could  be  realized,  the  size  of  the  pool 
would  make  it  feasible  to  negotiate  substantial 
provider  discounts.  State  mandates  would  not 
apply  to  the  plans,  and  no  medteal  undenwit- 
ing  woukj  be  allowed. 

In  addition  to  the  regional  insurers  proposed 
in  the  bill,  several  alternative  approaches  are 
being  discussed  to  assure  that  small  employ- 
ers in  fact  have  access  to  insurance  that  is 
more  affordable  than  is  available  today  in  the 
marketplace.  We  would  like  comment  on  how 
best  to  structure  the  regk)nal  insurance  ar- 
rangements in  order  to  assure  the  most  effi- 
cient and  effective  system  while  at  the  san>e 
time  keeping  the  cost  of  the  plan  as  low  as 
pMsibto. 

Third,  the  legislation  provides  a  modest  sub- 
sidy tor  certain  small  business  if  the  cost  of 
compliance  with  the  requirerrwnts  of  the  bill 
would  be  particularly  burdensome.  If  the  cost 
of  compliance  exceeds  5  percent  of  the  em- 
pkjyer's  gross  revenues  in  a  particular  year, 
the  subsidy  would  be  equal  to  75  percent  of 
the  excess. 

Another  issue  of  great  concern  to  us  is  how 
best  to  extend  coverage  to  uninsured  part- 
time,  seasonal,  and  temporary  workers.  Of  the 
37  million  Americans  without  health  insurance 
coverage  in  1984,  nearly  30  milton  were 
workers  or  spouses  and  dependents  of  work- 
ers. Two-thirds  of  these  families  had  at  least 
one  person  in  the  family  working  17.5  hours  or 
more  for  the  same  empkjyer. 

Although  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  written 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  closing  the  insur- 
ance gap  for  the  working  uninsured,  part-time 
workers  may  still  face  a  substantial  financial 
bunjen  to  secure  coverage  since  the  portion 
of  the  premium  required  to  be  paid  by  the  em- 
pkjyer will  be  less  than  what  a  full-time  worker 
would  receive.  A  number  of  approaches  have 
been  discussed  to  deal  with  this  question,  as 
well  as  how  to  structure  njles  that  make 
sense  for  seasonal  and  temporary  workers.  In 
crafting  these  njles.  we  must  carefully  balance 
the  need  to  assure  access  to  affordable 
health  insurance  with  a  recognition  that  the  at- 
tachment to  the  work  force  generally  and  to  a 
particular  employer  may  not  be  great  enough 
to  justify  requiring  an  employer  to  cover  and/ 
or  subsidize  all  of  these  categories  of  employ- 
ees. We  would  appreciate  any  input  on  how 
best  to  structure  rules  that  provide  the  neces- 
sary access  for  workers  but  limits  the  burden 
for  employers. 

Since  the  overall  goal  of  the  bill  is  to  broad- 
en access  to  affordable  health  care,  we  do 
not  want  to  dismpt  unduly  the  existing  plans 
of  employers,  provided  that  tiie  plans  are  in 
fact  delivering  good  medical  coverage.  There- 
fore, the  bill  permits  the  use  of  the  concept  of 
actijarial  equivalence  to  demonstrate  that  the 
minimum  package  is  being  provided.  Frankly,  I 
realize  there  are  problems  in  hying  to  define 
an  actuarially  equivalent  plan.  It  will  be  difficult 
for  actuaries  to  establish  the  necessary  proce- 
dures to  derDonstrate  actajarial  equivalence. 
We  wouW  like  more  information  as  to  how  this 
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can  be  done  and  whether  there  are  any  other 
approaches  we  might  consider  to  reach  our 
goal  of  broad  coverage  without  seriously  dis- 
turbing existing  health  plans. 

The  Basic  Benefits  for  all  Americans  Act  of 
1989  establishes  a  new  public  program  under 
the  cunent  Medicaid  system.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, poor  and  near-poor  workers  and  their 
families  would  generally  continue  to  receive 
health  benefits  under  employer-sponsored 
plans,  but,  depending  on  family  income,  some 
or  all  of  their  premiums  and  certain  other  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  would  be  paid  for  them  by 
the  Government-sponsored  public  program. 
Unemployed  poor  and  near-poor  individuals 
and  their  families  would  qualify  for  coverage 
under  the  Government-sponsored  public  pro- 
gram, which  is  phased-in  over  a  period  of 
years. 

In  the  first  phase,  beginning  in  1991,  States 
must  cover  all  individuals  and  families  t>ek)w 
100  percent  of  poverty  and  may  cover  those 
between  100  percent  and  185  percent  of  pov- 
erty. In  the  second  phase,  beginning  in  1996, 
individuals  and  families  between  100  percent 
and  185  percent  of  poverty  would  be  eligible 
for  the  program  and,  depending  on  their 
income  level,  would  be  expected  to  pay  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  In  the  final  phase,  beginning 
in  1999,  States  must  permit  all  indivkjuals  and 
families  above  1 85  percent  of  poverty  and  not 
covered  under  a  health  benefit  plan  of  an  em- 
ployer to  buy  into  the  program  at  full  actuarial 
cost. 

Finally,  in  companion  legislation  that  I  am 
introducing  today,  H.R.  1846.  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  would  be  amended  in  two  impor- 
tant ways. 

First,  self-employed  indivkJuals  would  be 
permitted  to  deduct  100  percent  of  the  premi- 
ums they  pay  for  health  insurance.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  until  ttie  end  of  1989.  self-employed 
indivkluals  rrwy  deduct  only  25  percent  of 
their  premium  cost  This  amendment  would 
provide  permanent  parity  for  self-empioyed  in- 
divkluals with  their  corporate  counterparts. 

Second,  the  current  nondiscrimination  rules 
applicable  to  group  health  plans  under  section 
89  would  be  substantially  simplified,  effective 
on  the  date  that  the  employer  becomes  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  imposed  by  the  Basic 
Health  Benefits  for  All  Americans  Act  of  1989. 
Once  employers  are  required  to  provide  basic 
health  insurance  for  all  their  workers  and  their 
families,  a  simple  mie  designed  to  assure  that 
the  benefits  offered  to  highly  compensated 
workers  are  comparable  to  those  offered  to 
nonhighly  compensated  workers  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  current  complexity  of  the  sec- 
tion 89  nondiscrimination  tests. 

Under  the  bill,  highly  compensated  employ- 
ees would  be  subject  to  taxation  on  any 
excess  benefits  provided  under  discriminatory 
health  plans.  Since  all  employers  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  a  health  t)eneftt  plan  cover- 
ing basic  benefits  under  the  Basic  Health  Ben- 
efits for  All  Americans  Act  of  1989,  the  test  as 
to  wtiether  a  plan  is  discriminatory  or  not 
would  be  applied  only  with  respect  to  the  ben- 
efits under  the  plan  that  exceed  bask:  bene- 
fits. 

A  plan  would  be  discriminatory  if  it  failed  to 
meet  both  of  the  following  tests.  First,  the 
most  costly  employer-provided  benefit  avail- 
able to  any  highly  compensated  employee 
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could  not  cost  more  than  120  percent  of  the 
least  costiy  employer-provkled  benefit  avail- 
able to  any  nonhighly  compensated  employee. 
In  addition,  the  employer  coukj  not  require  any 
employee  to  pay  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  premium  cost  of  the  plan.  Second,  the 
plan  coukl  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  the 
highly  compensated  on  the  basis  of  eligibility, 
benefit  structure,  or  any  ottier  basis. 

We  did  not  attempt  in  this  bill  to  undertake 
a  systematic  or  comprehensive  simplification 
of  section  89  as  it  is  cun-ently  written.  That 
clearty  is  a  necessary  step.  Because  we  be- 
lieve that  simplification  is  essential  even 
before  ttie  Basic  Health  Benefits  for  All  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1989  is  enacted,  we  want  to  work 
with  the  business  community  to  conrw  up  with 
simplification  that  is  nr>eaningful  but  does  not 
compromise  ttie  fundamental  concept  that 
benefits  be  delivered  in  a  nondiscriminatory 
way. 

Many  of  the  new  and  redrafted  provisk>ns  of 
this  legislative  package  are  a  direct  result  of 
the  input  and  cooperation  that  we  have  re- 
ceived from  many  in  the  business  community, 
insurance  industry,  organized  lat)or,  provider 
community,  and  health  care  delivery  sector. 
Despite  some  disagreements  over  the  meth- 
ods to  achieve  our  goals,  I  appreciate  the  will- 
ingness of  those  in  the  private  sector  to 
engage  in  dialog  about  these  critical  issues 
and  I  hope  that  It  will  continue. 

Moreover,  even  though  the  legislative  pack- 
age before  us  today  does  not  address  the 
issue  of  employer-sponsored  retiree  health 
plans,  we  must  begin  to  explore  solutions  to 
the  growing  crisis  involving  these  plans.  It  is 
only  after  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  prom- 
ise made  to  retirees  has  been  clarified  that  we 
can  work  together  to  assure  that  a  tax-favored 
funding  mechansim  exists  so  that  the  prom- 
ised benefits  will  be  pakj. 

The  legislative  package  we  are  inti-odudng 
today  clearty  signifies  the  starting  point  for 
congressional  discussion  and  debate.  We 
intend  to  work  closely  with  ttie  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  Standards,  chaired  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
gressman Austin  Murphy.  We  will  continue 
to  coordinate  our  efforts  with  our  distinguished 
full  Education  and  Labor  Committee  Chairman 
Augustus  Hawkins,  as  well  as  Congressman 
Waxman  and  Senator  Kennedy,  to  make  the 
enactment  of  this  legislative  package  a  high 
priority  in  this  Congress. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  all  interested 
parties  to  refine  and  improve  our  approach  as 
we  nK>ve  the  legislation  fonward  this  year. 


THE  GEORGIA  CHILDHOOD 
AUTISM  DIAGNOSTIC  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION 


HON.  J.  ROY  ROWLAND 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 
Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Oscar-winning  film,  "Rain  Man,"  has  height- 
ened public  awareness  of  autism,  a  lifelong 
neurologrcal  disorder  affecting  over  350.000 
individuals  in  this  country  including  more  than 
6,000  people  in  ttie  State  of  Georgia  Autism 
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Mvaraty  aftects  the  MMdual's  abttity  to  com- 
municat*,  impairing  aodal  skHls,  and  behavkx. 
AuMic  indMduais  tend  to  live  in  a  private 
wortd,  often  wttthdiewn  and  seenvngty  unemo- 


For  many  yaars,  government  agendes  and 
private  inaiitutions  have  sought  policy  and 
medfcai  aoluttons  to  ttw  needs  of  autistic  per- 
aona.  However,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Houae  the  outstanding  efforts  of  Geor- 
gia's Childhood  Autism  Diagnostic  and  Educa- 
tional Foundation  [CAOEF].  a  community- 
baaed  organization  dedicated  to  increasing 
the  quaity  and  availability  of  treatment  for  this 
onncun  onoroer. 

As  honorary  chairman,  I  recently  attended 
CAOEPs  annual  furxjraising  dinner  and  re- 
ceived a  progress  report  on  ttw  organization's 
activilies.  In  conjunction  with  Emory  Urwerstty 
In  Atlanta.  CAOEF  is  working  to  establish  a 
center  tor  the  dwgnosis  and  treatment  of 
autism  and  the  training  of  all  persons  Involved 
In  the  care  of  autistic  children.  In  addition, 
CAOEPs  activTties  will  spur  program  develop- 
ment for  autistic  persons  tfiroughout  Georgia, 
utttzing  existing  systems  when  possible  and 
developing  new  initiatives  wt>en  necessary. 

With  proper  (Saqnoais  and  training,  autistic 
peraorw  can  team  to  participate  in  the  com- 
munity and  achieve  a  level  of  semhindepend- 
anca.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  comrnunity 
leaders  who  have  worked  hard  to  promote 
ttiia  cauae  and  wish  CAOEF,  and  the  people  it 
aerves,  a  very  bright  future. 


OUR  NA'nON'S  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


UMI 


HON.  FRANK  NORTON 

oraxwTOHK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rkphxsemtatives 

Wednesday,  Apnl  12,  1989 

Mr.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
few  years  we  have  imposed  a  numt>er  of  bur- 
dens on  our  Nation's  older  men  arxj  women. 
We  have  eliminated  legitimate  Social  Security 
benefits,  we  have  passed  a  catastrophK:  Ill- 
ness bill  and  on  and  on. 

One  of  my  corwtituents,  Mr.  DeK>ert  Patter- 
son of  Rochester,  NY— a  senior  cttizer>— 
wrote  to  me  about  tfw  impact  of  these  policies 
arxj  this  trertd.  He  states  his  position,  which 
are  positions  with  wtiich  I  am  in  total  agree- 
ment, sharply  arxJ  eloquently.  I  thir^  they  de- 
serve ttxxtghtful  consideratwn  from  all  of  us. 

With  ttiis  in  mirvj,  I  respectfully  request.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Mr.  Patterson's  letter  be  irxdud- 
ed  in  today's  Congressional  Record: 

ROCHKSTD.  NT, 

February  24.  1999. 
H<m.  nun  HoKTOii, 
i;.£  Hou$e  of  lUpreaentativea, 
WoMhinffton.  DC 

Dkas  lis.  HoKTOir  With  your  permJaslon. 
let's  alt  back  and  take  a  look  at  what  Con- 
gnm  has  done  to  the  current  and  future 
Senior  Cltlsens  of  this  country  .  .  .  those 
who  ftnigsled  throucb  a  Depression,  risked 
their  lives  and  gave  up  several  years  of  their 
life  in  a  World  War  and  then  worked  dili- 
gently to  build  a  financial  reserve  for  a  well 
earned  retirement  in  spite  of  these  otMta- 
dea. 
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First,  Congress  developed  a  plan  whereby 
those  bom  from  1917  to  1921  would  receive 
a  smaller  amount  of  Social  Security  for  the 
same  earnings  (approximately  $100  a  month 
leas)  than  those  t>om  prior  to  or  after  those 
dates  ...  a  Just  reward  for  serving  your 
country  in  World  War  II.  This  reduction 
doubles  if  t>oth  hustMind  and  wife  fall  in  this 
age  bracket  as  In  my  case. 

Then,  Congress  put  a  tax  on  50%  of  the 
Social  Security  for  those  who  worked  hard 
to  develop  an  Income  of  $25,000  Single  or 
$32,000  Married:  and  to  arrive  at  these  fig- 
ures legal  non-taxable  must  t>e  included  .  .  . 
an  unprecedented  tax  provision  not  leveled 
against  any  other  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Next,  Congress  did  the  Seniors  a  big  favor 
by  passing  a  Catastrophic  Health  Bill  with- 
out informing  them  of  the  pros  and  cons. 
Anxious  to  make  "Political  Hay",  they  made 
public  only  carefully  worded  pluses  and 
none  of  the  overwhelming  negatives. 

Did  they  publicize  that  the  cost  will  be 
tx>me  by  about  60%  of  the  Seniors  and  the 
other  40%  will  t>e  receiving  "Welfare  Bene- 
fits" at  no  cost  to  them? 

Did  they  face  up  to  the  fact  that  because 
of  the  "Welfare"  Impact,  the  cost  should  be 
borne  by  the  general  public  like  any  other 
"Welfare  Program  and  not  Just  60%  of  the 
Senior  Citizens? 

Did  they  publicize  that  only  a  very  small 
percentage  ever  reach  the  catastrophic  pro- 
visions? 

Did  they  publicize  that  the  cost  to  a 
Senior  Couple  will  rise  from  the  initial 
$1600  a  year  to  $8,000  a  year  in  2005  . . .  this 
estimate  from  the  Treasury  Department? 

The  answers  are  "No"  and  the  reason  Is 
l>ecause  they  had  an  election  coming  up  and 
any  Catastrophic  Health  Bill  without  publi- 
cizing the  negatives  would  get  them  votes 
.  .  .  because  the  public  trusted  them. 

Now  let's  go  one  step  further  and  look  at 
what  the  results  are  on  Seniors  ONLY: 

1.  In  taxing  Social  Security,  for  every  $100 
over  $25,000  Single  or  $32,000  Married  in 
the  28%  bracket  would  result  in  a  tax  of  $42 
(28%  X  $100  plus  28%  X  $50  Social  Security). 
That  Is  a  tax  of  42%. 

2.  The  new  Medicare  tax  for  the  CaU- 
strophic  Health  Bill  (which  is  a  tax  on  tax 
even  though  Congress  attempts  to  "Hood- 
wink" the  Seniors  by  calling  it  a  "Surtax" 
and  not  an  Income  tax)  results  in  an  In- 
crease in  the  15%  bracket  to  17.25%  and  the 
28%  bracket  to  32.2%. 

3.  Taking  both  of  the  above  into  consider- 
ation, the  overall  rate  Is  48.3%  for  Seniors 
only  as  opposed  to  28%  to  the  rest  of  the 
population  .  .  .  including  Congress. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  angry  with  Congress 
who  either  did  not  know  what  the  Catatro- 
phic  Health  Bill  contained  or  who  did  not 
twther  to  understand  it. 

Congress  should: 

1.  Repeal  the  law  immediately. 

2.  Hold  public  hearings  to  hear  what  the 
Senior  Citizens  really  want  and  need. 

3.  Elxplain  in  detail  the  projected  costs 
and  l>eneflts. 

4.  Spread  the  coat  over  the  entire  popula- 
tion who  will  all  l>enefit  some  day  the  same 
way  they  do  under  Social  Security. 

Thank  you  for  your  Indulgence. 
Sincerely. 

DKLBXaT  O.  PATTiaSOIf. 
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SUMMARY  OP  1988  TAX  RETURN 
DATA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  NSW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  ApHl  12.  1989 
Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  once 
again  making  a  summary  of  tax  return  public 
because  I  believe  that  Federal  officeholders 
Should  be  forthcoming  about  the  sources  of 
their  Income.  Therefore,  I  ask  ttiat  the  folk>w- 
ing  summary  be  printed  in  the  official  Record 
of  the  day's  proceedings: 

Hon.  Ttiomaa  J.  Downey,  Summary  of  1988 
Tax  Return  Data 

Salary— U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives         $89,500 

Less:  Contributions  to  sec.  401(k) 
plan (4,475) 

Salary— n.S.  Senate  Disbursing 
Office  (Mrs.  Downey) 16,333 

Interest  Income 305 

Dividend  Income 1,150 

New  York  State  tax  refund 872 

Rental  and  partnership  losses 
(after  application  of  passive 
loss  limitations) (8,332) 

Business  income— Honoraria 
(Oroes) „ 34,100 


Total  income 

Less:  Contributions  to  Keogh  re- 
tirement plan 

Adjusted  gross  income 


129,453 
(4,448) 


125.005 


Itemized  deductions: 

Taxes 

Interest  expense 

Contributions 

Miscellaneous  deductions 
(after  2  percent  AOI  llmlta- 
Uon) 


10,356 
17,589 
10,566 


3,987 


Total  itemized  deductions . 


42.498 


Total 

Less:  Personal  exemptions . 


83.507 
7.800 


1988  taxable  income . 


74.707 


Federal  Income  tax 

New  York  State  Income  tax. 
Colorado  Income  tax 


17.191 

6.514 

62 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION REPORMING  MEDICARE 
CAPITAL  PAYMENT  SYSTEM 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  MASSACHUSTTTS 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12, 1989 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  reform  the  system 
used  under  the  Medicare  Program  to  reiov 
burse  hospitals  for  capital  expenditures.  The 
current  system.  In  my  view,  erx^ourages  ineffi- 
ciency and  under-utilization,  and  fails  to  pro- 
vide hospitals  which  accept  their  responsibility 
to  the  poor  with  sufficient  incentives  to  pro- 
vide uncompensated  care. 

As  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  I  become  corx^emed  wtien  I 
hear  of  hospitals  with  low  occupancy — espe- 
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cially  at  a  time  when  our  subcommittee  is 
faced  with  the  potential  of  cutting  $5  billion 
out  of  the  Medicare  Program.  To  the  extent 
that  the  current  system  of  reimtxjrsement  for 
capital  costs  encourages  over-building,  that 
system  needs  to  be  reformed. 

President  Bush's  proposal  in  the  area  of 
capital  reimbursement  does  not,  in  my  view, 
squarely  address  the  need  for  reform  of  the 
system.  In  many  ways,  ttie  proposal  is  rrxxe 
revenue  driven  than  policy  driven.  Nonethe- 
less, if  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  is  unable 
to  resolve  the  very  serious  policy  questions 
corKeming  capital  reimbursentent,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  sup(>ort  the  President's  recommen- 
dation. 

In  general.  States  which  have  lax  or  no  cer- 
tificate of  need  processes  tend  to  have  hospi- 
tals with  the  lowest  rates  of  occupancy.  Some 
estimates  show  that  there  are  300,000  staffed 
but  unused  beds  in  the  country.  This  trans- 
lates into  a  60  percent  occupancy  rate  nation- 
wide. There  is  dearly  too  much  excess  capac- 
ity—especially at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  $4.5  billion  on  capital 
reimbursement  in  fiscal  year  1989.  If  States 
are  not  able  to  limit  hospital  overtxtilding,  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  be  writing  a 
blank  check  to  hospitals.  My  bill  imposes  an 
additional  level  of  control  on  hospital  capital 
reimbursement  to  discourage  overbuikling  and 
to  encourage  hospitals  to  address  their  true 
mission:  caring  for  sick  people. 

A  description  of  present  law,  and  my  bill, 
foltows: 

PruoitLaw 

Medicare  reimburaes  hospitals  on  ttie 
tMtsiB  of  a  prospective  payment  system 
(PPS).  The  major  exception  to  this  general 
rule  is  reimbursement  for  capital  expendi- 
tures, which  are  generally  reimbursed  on  a 
reasonable  cost  (l.e.,  passthrough)  basis. 

When  the  prospective  payment  system 
was  created  in  1983,  Congress  agreed  to  in- 
corporate capital  reimbursement  Into  the 
prospective  payment  system  in  1988.  Under 
such  a  system,  a  portion  of  a  hospital's  pay- 
ment per  case  would  reflect  that  hospital's 
capital  expenditures.  However,  Congress  has 
twice  delayed  the  effective  date  of  linking 
ci4>ital  reimbursement  to  PPS;  thus,  under 
current  law,  capital  payments  are  reim- 
bursed on  a  reasonable  cost  basis  through 
October  1, 1991. 

Under  present  law.  capital  payments  to 
hospitals  are  reduced  by  15%  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  Beginning  October  1.  1989,  there  will 
be  no  reduction  In  capital  payments.  Reim- 
bursable capital  expenditures  Include  depre- 
ciation. Interest,  and  return  on  equity  cap- 
ital of  proprietary  hospitals. 

The  prospective  payment  system  also  con- 
tains a  disproportionate  share  adjustment, 
which  is  an  attempt  to  measure  the  amoimt 
of  care  provided  to  low  income  individuals. 
In  general,  a  hospital  receives  an  increase  In 
its  PPS  payment  when  15%  or  more  of  its 
patients  are  low  Income.  The  percentage  of 
low  Income  patients  is  determined  by  adding 
two  fractions.  The  first  fraction  compares 
Medicare  beneficiaries  who  also  receive  a 
SSI  benefit  to  total  Medicare  patient  days. 
The  second  fraction  compares  Medicaid  pa- 
tient days  to  total  patient  days. 

KXFIJUIATIOH  or  FROVISIOK 

The  bill  generally  extends  the  15  percent 
payment  reduction,  scheduled  to  expire  on 
October  1,  1989.  for  two  additional  years, 
through  October  I,  1991.  Thus,  capital  ex- 
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penditures  will  continue  to  be  reimbursed 
on  a  passthrough  basis,  less  than  15  percent, 
to  the  beginning  of  FY  '92. 

The  legislation  also  Imposes  an  additional 
payment  reduction  for  hospitals  with  low 
occupancy.  The  reduction  would  apply  for 
urt>an  hospitals  with  100  or  more  beds  when 
the  l)eds  were  less  than  76  percent  occupied. 
For  urlian  hospitals  with  less  than  100  beds, 
the  occupancy  target  is  65  percent.  For 
rural  hospitals,  the  target  Is  60  percent. 

The  payment  reduction  would  be  calculat- 
ed by  multiplying  allowable  capital  expendi- 
tures (after  applying  the  15  percent  reduc- 
tion, discussed  atx>ve)  by  a  fraction,  the  nu- 
merator of  which  is  the  hospital's  actual  oc- 
cupancy, and  the  denominator  of  which  is 
the  target  occupancy  (as  explained  above). 
A  hospital's  actual  occupancy  Is  the  percent- 
age of  licensed  beds  which  are  occupied. 
(Beds  used  to  provide  administratively  nec- 
essary days  would  not  l>e  counted  toward 
the  target). 

For  example,  if  an  uri>an  hospital  with 
200  l>eds  had  an  occupancy  rate  of  50  per- 
cent, and  >100  of  reimbursable  capital  ex- 
penditures, the  actual  reimbursed  expendi- 
tures would  be  $57  (.86x100x50/75). 

Under  the  bill,  neither  the  16  percent  pay- 
ment reduction  nor  the  occupancy  reduction 
would  apply  in  the  case  of  hospitals  with  a 
disproportionate  share  adjustment  greater 
than  10  percent. 

DTECnVXDATX 

The  bill  would  be  effective  for  hospital 
cost  reporting  periods  or  discharges  occur- 
ring on  or  after  October  1, 1989. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUTGERS  UNIVER- 
SITY ON  ITS  INVITATION  TO 
JOIN  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERI- 
CAN UNIVERSITIES 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OPmW  JERSKY 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12, 1989 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  dean  of  my 
State's  congressiorwl  delegation,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  rise  today  on  behalf  of  my 
New  Jersey  colleagues  to  pay  tritxjte  to  our 
outstanding  State  University,  Rutgers,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  true  milestone  in  the  great  insti- 
tution's history. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker.  Rutgers  University, 
v^ich  has  become  a  worid  leader  in  the  educ- 
tion it  provkles  and  in  the  groundbreaking  re- 
search it  conducts,  was  Invited  to  join  the 
prestigious  Associatkin  of  American  Universi- 
ties. This  is  an  unparalleled  honor  of  whk:h 
not  only  those  associated  with  Rutgers,  but  all 
of  those  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  can  be 
extremely  proud. 

The  Asscxaation  of  American  Universities  is 
a  select  group  consisting  of  just  58  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  is  wktoly  acknowledged 
as  the  most  prestigious  organization  of  re- 
search and  graduate  educatk>n  universities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  That  Rutgers 
has  been  invited  to  join  this  elite  group  is  a 
great  tribute  to  University  President  Edward  J. 
BkxiStein  and  the  strong  hand  with  whk:h  he 
has  guided  this  outstanding  institutnn  over  the 
years. 

For  the  record.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  February 
7,  1989  edition  of  the  Star-Ledger,  detailing 
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this  great  moment  in  Rutgers  University  histo- 

fy. 

OHK  op  THK  ELITX— RUTOERS  IlfVITKD  TO  JODI 
PRKSTIOIOUS  UinVKSSITT  ASSOCIATIOH 

(By  Kathleen  Casey) 

Rutgers  University  has  been  Invited  to 
Join  the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties, a  group  of  the  leading  universities  in 
this  country  and  Canada. 

The  association  now  consists  of  68  imiver- 
sities  and  Institutes  with  strong  programs  in 
research  and  graduate  and  professional  edu- 
cation. The  only  other  New  Jersey  member 
is  Princeton  University. 

Rutgers  President  Edward  J.  Bloustein  an- 
nounced the  invitation  yesterday  and  said  it 
is  a  measure  of  the  state  university's  success 
in  achieving  its  goal  of  l>ecombig  a  top 
school. 

"The  selection  of  Rutgers  as  a  member  of 
the  association  validates  the  confidence  the 
citizens  of  New  Jersey,  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  have  shown  in  us,"  Blous- 
tein said  during  a  press  conference  in  his 
office  in  New  Brunswick. 

He  noted  that  the  university  has  been 
working  for  about  nine  years  to  upgrade  its 
education  and  research  programs  to  the 
ranks  of  the  l>est  in  the  country.  A  great 
deal  of  financial  support  has  l)een  gained 
from  Trenton  and  from  state  residents,  who 
in  recent  years  have  approved  two  major 
higher  education  bond  issues,  he  noted. 

Bloustein  said  he  telephoned  Gov. 
Thomas  Kean  after  receiving  the  call 
Thursday  night  inviting  Rutgers  to  Join  the 
association. 

"You  could  Just  about  see  him  Jumping  up 
and  down  over  the  telephone,"  Bloustein 
said  of  the  Governor,  a  former  teacher  who 
has  achieved  a  national  reputation  for  his 
support  of  education  in  New  Jersey. 

"We  have  not  arrived,  but  we  have  taken  a 
major  step  forward"  by  achieving  meml>er- 
sliip  in  the  association.  Bloustein  said. 

Other  ttian  the  satisfaction  of  l>eing  rec- 
ognized, there  are  "no  immediate  tangible 
benefits"  to  membership,  he  said. 

Rutgers  and  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo  are  the  two  newest  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  association. 

The  association  was  founded  in  1900.  Invi- 
tations are  issued  once  every  three  years 
and  each  requires  the  assent  of  three-quar- 
ters of  the  association's  membership.  Over 
the  past  25  years,  only  17  universities  have 
t>een  invited  to  Join. 

The  association  is  liased  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  ia  the  only  forum  on  the  national 
scene  made  up  exclusively  of  university 
presidents,  a  Rutgers  official  said. 

Bloustein  said  the  association's  most  im- 
portant work  on  a  national  level  pertains  to 
the  issues  of  declining  student  population 
and  deteriorating  physical  plants  at  colleges 
and  universities. 

"We  are  running  out  of  the  supporting  in- 
frastructure that  made  American  higher 
education,  research  and  graduate  education 
the  l>est  In  the  world, "  he  said.  "In  those 
areas,  we  are  stUl  considered  the  l>e8t  in  the 
world.  It  won't  l>e  that  way  in  10  years 
unless  something  is  done." 

Fellowship  stipends  are  too  low  to  attract 
enough  good  graduate  students.  Bloustein 
said.  Libraries,  equipment  and  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
also  need  heavy  Investment,  he  said. 

Catharine  R.  Stimpson,  dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  at  Rutgers,  also  expressed  a 
"sense  of  gratitude"  to  state  officials  and 
residents  who  helped  the  university  attain 
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the  dlsUncticMi  of  membership.  She  nld  the 
exchange  of  ideas  with  the  other  uaociatlon 
members  will  be  very  Important  to  Rutcers. 

DavM  Mechanic,  director  of  the  Rutgers 
Institute  for  Health.  Health  Care  Policy  and 
Aging  Research,  noted  that  many  of  the 
other  Institutions  In  the  association  have 
had  100  or  more  years  of  strong  state  sup- 
port. It  Is  essential  for  the  state  to  continue 
Its  strong  support  If  Rutgers  Is  to  achieve 
■nd  mtitr**'"  distinction,  he  said. 

Rutgers,  chartered  In  1766,  became  the 
state  university  through  legislative  acts  In 
1945  and  1956. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride,  then,  that 
I  and  my  cotoagues  in  the  r>4ew  Jersey  dele- 
gation asK  you  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  us  in  saluting  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's great  ir^titutions  of  higher  leamuig,  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University  of  f^ew  Jersey,  on 
being  invited  to  join  the  prestigious  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities,  and  President 
Edward  J.  Bloustein  for  helping  guide  the  uni- 
veraity  to  this  auapidous  moment 
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HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

opyiaaiHiA 
IH  THB  HOU8K  OF  KKPRESEMTATTVES 

Wedneaday.  April  12,  19S9 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  excerpt  of  a  tlxjught- 
provoking  speech  delivered  recently  t>y  our 
coMoaguo  Paul  Henry  at  Pepperdine  Univer- 
aily.  For  thoae  interested  in  the  entire  text 
you  may  contact  Congressman  Henry's 
office. 
MoaAUTT  Viasus  Mokausm:  Ih  Depemss  op 

Pouncs  Bt  CoHGHXssiiAM  Paul  B.  Hsmr 

With  the  Inauguration  of  George  Bush  as 
our  nation's  4lBt  President,  we  have  begun 
the  third  century  In  America's  experiment 
In  representative  government.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  success  of  our  experiment 
over  the  years  has  been  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  drafted  our  t>asic  Constitutional  docu- 
ment, and  the  assessment  they  made  of  the 
human  condition.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in 
particular,  expounded,  in  his  Federalist 
Papers,  on  the  lessons  of  past  failures  in 
brief  and  fleeting  attnnpts  at  the  republi- 
can form  of  government. 

The  first  point  he  makes  over  and  over 
again  is  that  "men  are  not  angels. "  There  is 
no  claim  as  to  the  innate  "goodness  of 
man."  but  rather  an  admission  that  man 
has  capacity  for  good  and  evU.  Government 
is  instituted  not  Just  to  allow  the  potential 
for  goodness,  but  also  to  restrain  his  capac- 
ity for  evil.  It  is  not  a  government  by  angels 
for  angels— but  a  government  of  men  for 
men.  Thus,  the  Justification  for  the  elabo- 
rate sets  of  checks  and  t>alances  and  limita- 
tions on  the  exercise  of  power  in  our  form 
of  govenunent— llmiUtions  which  would  l>e 
even  further  expanded  in  the  first  ten 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

To  the  extent  we  can  learn  from  the  past 
and  refine  those  checks  and  tMdances.  and  to 
the  extent  we  can  augment  our  basic  docu- 
ment with  practical  legislation— t>e  it  sun- 
shine laws,  conflict-of-interest  legislation,  or 
whatever— so  much  the  better.  But.  the 
danger  occurs  when  we  romanticize  the  past 
saga  of  human  history,  or  utopianize  the 
future,  in  such  a  way  as  to  tear  down  the 
very  instituti<His  we  have  developed  over 
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time  in  response  to  the  lessons  which  histo- 
ry has  taught  us  alMut  the  human  condi- 
tion. 

And  we  do  this  whenever  we  assimie  that 
laws,  in  and  of  themselves,  will  somehow 
"make  l>etter  men,"  rather  than  admitting 
to  a  more  limited  vision  of  laws  checking 
the  evil  impulses  of  men.  The  question  of 
politics  is  not  the  elimination  of  the  reality 
of  evil  in  the  human  condition  which  re- 
flects itself  in  politics,  but  In  seeking  practi- 
cal means  whereby  to  contain  it.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  new.  The  struggle  to  address  it  is 
not  new.  And  the  officials  who  yield  power 
are  qualitatively  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  previous  generations.  A  bit  of  humility 
in  the  face  of  history  and  the  human  condi- 
tion will  do  much  to  inject  realism  into  the 
current  political  del>ate— a  humility  which 
moves  us  closer  to  genuine  moral  critique  of 
the  political  process,  and  away  from  politi- 
cal moralism. 

The  Judeo-Christian  worldvlew  has  con- 
sistently fought  the  modernist  heresy  that 
men  are  essentially  shaped  by  their  environ- 
ment, and  that  better  laws  ir>so  facto  make 
l>etter  men.  But  at  the  t>ehavloral  level,  I 
have  found  things  quite  different.  Preachers 
in  the  pulpit  decry  the  "heresy"  that  "man- 
kind is  inherently  good  and  perfectible." 
But  when  they  enter  the  political  arena, 
they  are  tempted  to  pitch  the  l>attle  in 
terms  of  men  vs.  angels,  and  refuse  to  admit 
that  all  political  actors— including  them- 
selves—are still  affected  by  the  human  con- 
dition. 

The  ancient  prophet  exhorts  us  to  seek 
Justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 
our  God.  Somehow,  we  have  all  t>een  tempt- 
ed to  lose  sight  of  the  last  of  those  injunc- 
tions—that of  humility.  The  religious  com- 
munity is  not  particularly  different  from 
the  secular  community  in  the  temptations 
to  speak  in  political  absolutes  and  certitude. 
But  anyone  who  claims  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  God  runs  the  risk  of  using  God's 
name  in  vain  as  opposed  to  speaking  in  hu- 
mility, admitting  the  fallenness  and  limita- 
tions of  human  nature  to  which  our  own  re- 
ligious teachings  attest.  When  the  religious 
community  does  this,  it  becomes  secular- 
ized, and  loses  the  very  salt  whereby  it  can 
savor  the  political  arena  to  which  it  seeks  to 
speak. 

Second,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  le- 
gitimacy of  politics.  The  religious  communi- 
ty, as  weU  as  the  secular  community,  has 
tended  to  romanticize  and  optimize  its  as- 
sessments as  to  the  "nature  of  man."  It  has 
also  tended  to  romanticize  and  optimize  its 
assessments  as  to  what  the  political  process 
itself  Involves. 

Politics  involves  resolving  conflicts  l>e- 
tween  competing  demands  within  society. 
Not  Just  competing  demands  in  the  abstract, 
but  competing  demands  as  to  how  society's 
goods  are  going  to  t>e  "allocated"— allocated 
in  such  a  way  that  there  are  always  "win- 
ners" and  "losers." 

Altogether  too  often,  religious  communi- 
ties fall  into  the  trap  of  endorsing  one  set  of 
values  and  demands  without  recognizing  the 
legitimacy  of  competing  sets  of  values  and 
demands.  Political  Justice  involves  alloca- 
tions on  behalf  of  l>oth  rich  and  poor,  black 
and  white,  producer  and  consumer.  Politics 
Involves  mediating  the  differences  between 
competing  demands— and  such  mediation 
seldom  involves  situations  where  political 
virtue  is  exclusively  on  Just  one  side  of  the 
eqtiatlon. 

Christianity  does  not  condemn  the  advo- 
cacy of  interest,  per  se.  Rather,  It  tells  us  to 
elevate  our  neighlxir's  interest  to  a  degree 
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of  intensity  with  which  we  are  prone  to 
defend  our  own.  Disdain  for  "interest  group 
politics"  or  "special  Interests"  reflects  a  lack 
of  understanding  pertaining  to  the  Inherent 
nature  of  the  political  process  itself.  To 
eliminate  all  organized  political  advocacy, 
for  example,  or  to  eliminate  all  PAC  Com- 
mittees, for  example,  would  not  change  the 
fundamental  nature  of  the  political  process. 
It  would  simply  change  the  way  in  which 
demands  are  mediated. 

Too  often,  religious  groups  enter  the  polit- 
ical arena  with  Inherent  disdain  not  only  for 
the  political  process,  but  in  opposition  to 
the  concept  of  politics,  itself.  And  once 
again,  it  reflects  a  yielding  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  secularize  the  eschaton  in  the  name 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

That  Is  why  I  have  titled  this  paper  "Mo- 
rality and  Moralism:  In  Defense  of  Politics." 
For  whatever  transpires  in  our  subsequent 
proceedings,  my  sincerest  hope  is  that  it 
takes  place  within  the  context  of  a  Chris- 
tian view  of  the  human  condition  which 
avoids  the  temptation  merely  to  invoke 
God's  name  as  an  "add  on"  to  secular  under- 
standings of  the  human  condition,  and  a 
moralistic  attempt  to  "reform"  the  political 
order  by  decrying  its  very  existence. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAL 
CRITICIZES  SERBIA'S  INFLAM- 
INO  OF  ETHNIC  HATRED 
AGAINST  ALBANIANS  IN  YUGO- 
SLAVIA 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCAUrOUflA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  LAfMTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  vraeks 
we  have  witnessed  a  tragic  Inflammation  of 
ethnic  animosity  in  Yugoslavia.  The  Albanian 
population  in  the  autononK}us  province  of 
Kosovo  last  month  suffered  a  significant  and 
symtx>lically  important  diminutkin  in  its  auton- 
omy at  the  hands  of  the  government  of  the 
Seihtan  Republic.  The  tragic  result— as  my 
colleagues  here  know  only  too  well — was  the 
most  serious  outtxeak  of  violence  in  Yugo- 
slavia in  decades  and  this  tragic  unrest  result- 
ed in  scores  of  deaths  and  injuries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ethnic  unrest  In  East  Central 
Europe  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  out- 
t>reak  of  World  War  I  in  the  summer  of  1914 
and  World  War  II  in  September  1939.  The  re- 
vival of  sucfi  ethnk;  tensions  is  a  very,  very 
serious  matter  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Tinfws  com- 
mented on  this  tragic  situatk>n  in  Yugoslavia  in 
a  recent  editorial  entitled  "Bullying  in  the  Bal- 
kans." I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  give  careful  attention  to  this  thoughtful  edi- 
torial, and  I  ask  that  It  be  placed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  10. 1989] 

BULLTm C  IM  THX  BALKANS 

Only  a  cynical  demagogue  would  reckless- 
ly inflame  ancient  hatreds  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  political  ambitions.  Slobodan  Milo- 
sevic, Serbia's  Communist  Party  chief  and 
thus  the  leader  of  Yugoslavia's  largest  com- 
ponent republic,  has  done  Just  that. 

Most  recently  he  magnified  his  dangerous 
mischief.    Backed    by    troops    and    armed 
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police,  he  suppressed  local  resistance  to  his 
drive  against  the  legal  autonomy  of  Kosovo, 
an  ethnic  Albanian  enclsve  within  Serbia. 
At  least  24  people,  including  two  policemen, 
were  killed. 

Yugoslavia's  survival  as  a  federal  republic 
depends  on  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  his- 
torically hostUe  ethnic  groups.  The  quarrel- 
some collection  of  mini-states  that  preceded 
modem  Yugoslavia  made  "Balkanization" 
synonymous  with  chronic  division  and  con- 
flict. Their  feuds  also  became  a  flashpoint 
for  wider  European  war. 

Mr.  Milosevic,  47  years  old,  started  out  as 
an  industrial  and  financial  executive  and 
only  became  Serbia's  Communist  Party  Boss 
in  1987.  Since  then  he  has  pressed  a  relent- 
less political  campaign,  complete  with  mass 
rallies,  fiery  rhetoric  and  bureaucratic 
purges,  all  aimed  at  making  Serbia  and  its 
party  leader,  supreme  in  a  reshaped  Yugo- 

Already  he  has  forced  changes  in  the  lead- 
ership of  Kosovo  and  Vojvodina,  another 
autonomous  province  within  Serbia,  and  in 
the  neighboring  republic  of  Montenegro. 
But  thus  far  Mr.  Milosevic's  efforts  to 
impose  his  will  at  the  natioiua  level  have 
been  rebuffed. 

His  willingness  to  play  to  ethnic  and  sec- 
tarian feelings  has  caused  considerable  un- 
easiness in  Yugoslavia's  Roman  Catholic  re- 
publics, Croatia  and  Slovenia.  The  latter  is 
also  the  country's  most  economically  ad- 
vanced and  politically  enlightened  region. 

Critics  fear  that  Mr.  Milosevic  and  his 
allies  could  build  a  bloc  combining  Serbia, 
Kosovo,  Vojlvodina  and  the  two  other  Or- 
thodox Christian  republics,  Montenegro  and 
Macedonia,  and  then,  with  backing  from  the 
armed  forces,  become  Yugoslavia's  unchal- 
lenged master. 

Past  reports  of  Yugoslavia's  imminent 
breakdown  have  proved  premature.  The 
forces  now  arrayed  against  Mr.  MUosevic's 
pretensions  are  themselves  considerable. 
Yet  his  course  is  worrisome,  for  Yugoslavia 
and  for  its  neighbors— none  of  whom  are 
eager  to  see  the  Balkans  turned  Into  the 
Balkans  once  again. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRmUTE  TO 
HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALirORWIA 
JX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

I  Wednesday.  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues  attentkjn  a  column 
which  appears  on  page  A23  of  this  nrroming's 
Washington  Post.  Columnist  Davkj  S.  Broder 
brings  to  light  the  record  of  accomplishment 
and  integrity  of  the  Honorable  Juuan  C. 
Dixon.  Representative  from  the  28th  District 
of  our  home  State  of  California.  Our  friend  and 
colleague  Mr.  Dixon  has  the  unenviable  chal- 
lenge of  chairing  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  We  all  know 
wfiat  responsibilities  this  entails. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  artwie.  and  encourage  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  read  it.  to  reflect  upon  the  upstand- 
ing reputation  this  gentleman  from  California 
enjoys. 

BMOGB-BiriLDDt  ni  COROIUCSS 

Julian  C.  Dixon  is  about  to  become  a  na- 
tional figure— despite  himself.  As  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
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Official  Conduct— the  so-called  Ethics  Com- 
mittee—the Los  Angeles  congressman  is  in 
the  hot  seat  as  the  investigation  of  House 
Speaker  Jim  Wright  (D-Texas)  nears  its 
climax. 

Dixon,  a  six-term  Democrat,  has  shunned 
television  interview  programs  and  press  con- 
ferences, so  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to 
most  Americans  to  discover— as  they  soon 
will- that  the  man  in  charge  of  this  su- 
premely sensitive  political  assigiunent  is 
black.  Within  the  House,  however,  it's  no 
mystery  why  Dixon  Is  where  he  is.  Though 
relatively  light  in  seniority,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  trusted  and  widely  admired  meml)ers 
of  the  House,  among  people  of  both  parties 
and  both  races. 

Dixon  is  a  fascinating  example  of  the 
emerging  alternative  style  of  black  leader- 
ship—a person  who  makes  his  way  not  by 
the  militancy  of  his  advocacy  of  clvO  rights 
or  other  racially-linked  issues,  but  on  the 
basis  of  personal  and  intellectual  qualities 
which  cross  racial  and  ideological  divisions 
in  the  society  and  make  him  an  effective 
bridge-builder. 

Other  examples  that  come  readily  to  mind 
Include  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  the  last  head 
of  the  National  Security  Council  in  the 
Reagan  Administration,  Los  Angeles  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley.  Ronald  H.  Brown,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, and  Rep.  William  H.  Gray  III  of 
Philadelphia,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Democratic  caucus. 

The  emergence  of  these  men  in  roles  tra- 
ditionally reserved  for  whites  is  significant 
in  Itself  as  a  sign  of  the  maturation  of 
American  politics.  But  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant at  a  time  when  so  much  attention  is 
focused  on  examples  of  the  continuing 
racial  polarization  of  our  society. 

The  accounts  of  last  week's  Chicago  may- 
oral election  all  emphasized  the  racial  split 
in  the  voting.  Exit  poUs  showed  the  winner. 
Cook  County  state's  attorney  Richard  M. 
Daley,  received  90  percent  of  the  white  vote, 
whUe  his  main  opponent,  black  Alderman 
Timothy  C.  Evans,  won  95  percent  of  the 
black  vote. 

Jesse  L.  Jackson,  the  chief  supporter  of 
Evans,  cited  the  results  as  further  proof  of 
his  contention  that  the  principle  of  racial 
reciprocity  is  mostly  honored  In  the  breach 
in  this  society.  There's  certainly  a  kernel  of 
truth  in  that  observation,  uncomfortable  as 
it  may  be  to  acknowledge  it.  But  it's  not  the 
whole  truth,  as  the  careers  of  men  like 
Dixon  remind  us.  For  all  the  shortcomings, 
American  society  and  its  political  system 
have  evolved  to  the  point  that  members  of 
the  minority  race  are  accepted  and  Indeed 
welcomed  In  positions  of  exceptional  sensi- 
tivity and  significance  on  a  color-blind  basis. 
No  one  reaches  a  position  like  Dixon's  en- 
tirely by  accident.  The  community  from 
which  he  comes,  the  district  he  represented 
first  in  the  California  Assembly  and  now  in 
Congress,  Is  itself  a  rare  example  of  inte- 
grated diversity. 

On  the  west  side  of  Los  Angeles,  between 
the  Coliseum  and  the  airport,  it  is  a  stable 
mixture  of  whites,  blacks,  Asians  and  Hls- 
panics.  When  I  interviewed  Dixon  10  years 
ago  for  a  book  on  emerging  young  political 
leaders,  one  of  the  first  things  he  said  was 
that  his  "Is  a  district  where  they  really  be- 
lieve good  neighbors  come  in  all  colors. 
They  are  very  proud  of  their  integration 
pattern." 

Coming  from  that  kind  of  community. 
Dixon  has  never  played  purely  "black"  poli- 
tics, though  he  has  headed  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus.  An  ally  of  the  "Waxman- 
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Berman"  machine,  headed  by  two  Jewish 
congressmen  and  their  partners  in  Los  An- 
geles and  Sacramento,  his  politics  have 
always  bridged  racial  lines. 

Beyond  the  bent  his  district  gives,  Dixon 
has  personal  qualities  that  make  him  Ideal 
for  sensitive  asslgimients  like  the  investiga- 
tion of  Wright.  Although  at  age  50  he  is 
clearly  a  member  of  the  television  genera- 
tion of  politicians,  he  avoids  the  limelight  as 
assiduously  as  most  of  his  contemporaries 
seek  it. 

He  has  a  reputation  for  being  conscien- 
tious in  his  workmanship,  calm  in  demeanor 
and  committed  to  fairness  in  process.  The 
Ethics  Committee  is  unique  in  being  equally 
balanced  between  the  parties.  On  one  cru- 
cial question— the  decision  that  it  will  re- 
lease the  full  investigative  report  on 
Wright's  activities— Dixon  already  has  dem- 
onstrated his  independence  from  partisan 
pressures  and  his  ability  to  forge  a  consen- 
sus among  his  members. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  he's  been  handed 
a  hot  potato.  In  1984,  on  the  eve  of  a  Demo- 
cratic convention  where  Jackson  was  threat- 
ening a  major  rules  challenge,  then-Demo- 
cratic imtional  Chairman  Charles  T.  Manatt 
asked  Dixon  to  head  the  convention  rules 
committee.  He  did  so  in  a  way  that  defused 
the  fireworks,  left  Jackson  without  a  divi- 
sive issue  and  spared  nominee  Walter  F. 
Mondale  from  a  costly  choice  between  capit- 
ulation and  confrontation. 

The  Wright  case  will  be  infinitely  tougher 
to  finesse,  but  the  trust  in  Dixon  expressed 
by  both  the  speaker's  defenders  and  his 
most  ardent  critics  speaks  volumes  about 
Dixon's  character  and  reputation. 

It's  a  healthy  antidote  to  all  the  angry 
rhetoric— and  the  sad  evidence— of  continu- 
ing racial  polarization  in  the  United  States. 


BiaJPER  ABUSE  PREVENTION 
ACT  OP  1989 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OPMARTLAin) 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced 
the  Beeper  Abuse  Prevention  Act,  H.R.  1504 
to  curtail  the  prevalent  use  of  pagers,  some- 
times called  beepers,  by  many  young  people 
wtK>  engaged  in  drug-dealing  activity  arxJ  to 
discourage  them  and  other  youths  from  get- 
ting involved  in  the  business  of  traffKking 
drugs  arnj  guns.  This  legislation  woukj  amend 
ttie  Communk»tk5ns  Act  of  1934,  requiring  the 
Federal  Communlcatran  Commisskxi  [FCC]  to 
prescribe  regulations  which  would  prevent  the 
possession  and  use  of  paging  devices  by  per- 
sons under  21  years  of  age.  I  thank  the  25 
Members  who  have  joined  me  as  cosponsors 
of  this  much  needed  legislatkin. 

I  am  concerned  by  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 70  tons  of  cocaine.  1.400  pounds  of 
heroin,  and  2.2  millkxi  pounds  of  marijuana 
entered  the  Unrted  States  in  1987  and  that 
more  drugs  than  ever  are  crossing  our  bor- 
ders. These  and  other  illicit  dmgs  are  beirig 
cfianneled  to  our  young  adults  and  children  in 
their  schools. 

Drug  trafficking  has  reached  an  alarming 
level  In  every  part  of  the  United  States  despite 
the  efforts  of  our  law  enforcement  agencies. 
More  and  more  young  people  are  getting  in- 
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vo<ved  with  selling  and/or  dtotributing  drugs— 
awen  on  school  grounds.  Furthermore,  many 
•choots  monm  the  Nation  have  indicated  that 
prabtonw  peraM  with  pagers  being  activated 
in  ciMirooms  and  drug  dealers  frequenting 
fctjooj  yards. 

Mr.  Spealter,  the  drug  buainesa  has  evolved 
into  a  sophisticated  organization  that  has 
turned  toward  the  advances  of  technology  to 
pronwla  the  trade.  We  simply  cannot  allow 
thoaa  who  violate  the  laws  of  this  country  to 
have  the  benelN  c*  using  the  latest  advances 
of  science  ar)d  technology. 

Drug  dealers  are  usirig  pagers  in  creative 
ways.  An  example  cited  by  law  enforcement 
officers  delaia  how  dealers  and  suppliers 
send  coded  meesages  via  beepers:  A  number 
such  as  777-7777  is  received  on  a  beeper 
and  would  translate  into  "Meet  me  at  our  reg- 
ular meeting  place  at  7:00  with  the  doigs." 
Also.  mdMduals  involved  in  drug  trafficking 
are  using  800  numbers  now  available  with  re- 
giorwl  paging  services.  As  a  supplier,  one 
could  actiMlly  conduct  a  transaction  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  as  far  away  as 
Miami.  FL  Youths  also  use  beepers  to  carry 
out  transactions  for  automatic  fireanns  and 
ottier  weapons  that  have  been  too  often  asso- 
ciated with  dnjg-related  murders. 

We  can  no  longer  sit  idly  by  and  permit 
such  blatant  abuae  of  paging  devices  and 
services.  I  am  confident  that  this  proposed 
legislalion  will  discourage  your>g  people  from 
entering  the  drug  trafficking  business. 

SpediRcaNy.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1504  would 
require  any  person  engaged  in  sales  or  rental 
of  paging  devices  to  verify  tf>e  indentification 
and  age  of  each  person  to  whom  the  device 
is  sold  or  rented.  Parents  or  guardians  wtio 
intend  to  permit  their  children  to  use  beepers, 
or  legitimate  business  enterprises  wtw  intend 
to  permit  their  employoes  under  the  age  of  21 
to  use  such  devices  for  tHJSiness  purposes 
wouW  have  to  state  that  intention  with  an  affi- 
davit at  the  time  of  purchase.  This  bill  «vouM 
erKOurage  tMismesses  arxj  parents  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  their  emptoyees'  or  child's 
well-t)eing.  especially  with  an  Increasing 
number  of  young  adults  getting  involved  with 
drugs  and  drug-related  activities. 

I  am  aware  of  the  possibility  that  pagers 
oouM  be  distritxjted  to  minors  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  illicit  drug  deals  by  people  21 
arKl  older.  However,  my  bill  wouM  provide 
stringent  penalties  of  up  to  3  years  imprisorv 
ment  and  fines  of  not  more  than  $250,000  for 
iTKSviduais  and  up  to  $500,000  for  businesses 
who  employ  minors  in  drug  trafficking.  These 
fines  win  be  doubled  in  cases  where  a  profit 
was  made.  Ttiose  adults  who  actively  recruit 
minors  to  carry  out  drug  transactions,  simply 
because  minors  are  subject  to  more  lenient  ju- 
venile laws,  canrwt  be  alk>wed  to  continue 
and  must  be  punished. 

Additionally,  the  provisions  in  ttvs  liill  woukj 
make  it  unlawful  for  a  person  who  krxjwingly 
and  wiltfully  rent  sell,  or  use  paging  devrces  in 
violations  of  rules  prescribed  by  tt\e  Commis- 
aioa  These  irxjividuais  may  be  subjected  to 
firtaa  and  confiscation  of  the  devices  by  law 
enforcement  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  legitimate  uses  of 
paging  devices  by  persons  urxier  ttie  age  of 
21.  Many  busirtesses  rely  on  paging  devices 
to  keep  in  communication  with  their  emptoy- 
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ees,  and  by  working  parents  wfK>  wish  to  keep 
in  touch  with  latch  key  children  after  scfKX>l. 
The  bHI  I  am  proposing  woukl  not  interfere 
with  legitirrtate  users.  Parents  and  businesses 
woukj  simply  be  required  to  indicate  that  tfte 
devwes  will  be  used  by  their  chikjren  or  em- 
ptoyees at  the  time  of  purcftase.  Unfortunate- 
ly, pagers  and  beepers  are  the  preferred  de- 
vices by  young  people  dealing  drugs.  H.R. 
1 504  will  attempt  to  take  tf>e  pagers  out  of  tf>e 
hands  of  young  people  wtra  have  no  other 
use  except  cor>ducting  illegal  activity. 

I  woukJ  like  to  make  it  clear  ttiat  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  beepers  are  a  menace  to  so- 
ciety. The  devices  have  proven  to  be  very 
useful  for  marry  people  on  a  daily  basis.  Hos- 
pitals, couriers,  arxJ  a  number  of  companies 
use  these  devKes  to  better  facilitate  tfie  deliv- 
ery of  ttieir  services.  However,  paging  devices 
in  the  harxls  of  teenagers  have  proven  to 
often  lead  to  misuse,  abuse,  and  possibly 
even  drug-related  deaths.  My  aim  is  to  dis- 
courage minors  from  participatkjn  In  drug  dis- 
tribution by  restrictir>g  tt>e  use  of  pagir>g  de- 
vKes  and  irn^easing  tf>e  chances  of  their  get- 
ting caught.  I  am  optimistic  that  this  approach 
will  be  an  additkxial  deterrent  for  minors  wtio 
seek  the  profits  of  trafficking  Illicit  drugs. 

We  can  no  kjr^r  starxl  by  and  watch  drugs 
flow  across  our  borders  and  into  our  neighbor- 
hoods. Although  the  legislatk>n  I  am  proposing 
vnll  not  solve  tt>e  drug  crisis  confronting  our 
Nation,  it  certainly  is  a  step  in  Vne  right  direc- 
tkxi.  We  all  need  to  encourage  furtfier  dialog 
and  search  for  additional  solutions  of  how  we 
can  proceed  to  get  drugs  out  of  our  communi- 
ties. Just  last  Congress,  we  reaffirmed  our 
commitment  with  the  American  people  to  con- 
tinue our  fight  against  drugs.  This  initiative  will 
buikj  on  that  commitment  and  augment  exist- 
ing laws. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  this  bill,  and 
assure  the  American  people  ttiat  we  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  illicit  drugs  from  entering  our 
communities  and  sctiool  yards. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MICHIGAN 
BASKETBALL  TEAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  laCHIGAlf 
nf  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1989 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mntiigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
pleasant  spring  evening  in  April  1898,  John 
Ptiilip  Sousa,  ttie  immortal  march  king,  con- 
ducted a  t>and  concert  in  Ann  Artxx.  Ml.  He 
Introduced  a  new  march  he  later  was  to  pro- 
claim as  ttie  finest  of  all  college  marcfies  and 
one  of  tfie  five  greatest  marcfies  ever  com- 
posed. It  was.  of  course,  tfie  matchless  com- 
position of  tfie  late  Louis  Elbel,  a  graduate  of 
tfie  University  of  Michigan,  and  he  called  it 
simply  "Tfie  Vwtors."  Its  stirring  words  and 
spirited  notes  proclaiming  ttie  Wolverines  tfie 
"cfiampions  of  tfie  west"  have  been  fulfilled 
many  times  since,  and  surely  never  more  glo- 
riously tfian  in  Seattle.  WA.  on  Monday.  April 
3.  1989.  wfien  tfie  Michigan  Wolverines 
ttirilled  tfie  entire  baskett>all  worid  with  an 
overtime  victory  by  a  single  point  over  tfie  val- 


iant Pirates  of  Seton  Hall  to  claim  the  NCAA 
baskett)all  championship  for  1989. 

Let  other  chronk;lers  tell  tfie  oft  tokj  tales  of 
tfiis  team,  the  coaches,  and  tfieir  avkj  folkTw- 
ers.  We  proudly  note  tfiat  a  stalwart  mkjdie 
America  community  in  tfie  15th  Congressk>nal 
District  of  Mk:fiigan  is  ttie  hometown  of  a  key 
member  of  this  exemplary  combinatk>n  of 
round  ball  talent.  Terry  Mills  from  Romulus, 
Ml,  now  joins  with  his  peeriess  associates  in 
being  usfiered  into  tfiat  special  arena  we  re- 
serve for  our  sports  heroes  wfio  fight  on  and 
finally  triumph  under  unusual  and  remarkable 
circumstances. 

The  Mk:higan  basketball  team  and  all  asso- 
ciated with  it  have  now  added  further  luster  to 
a  k>ng  and  noble  traditk>n  which  combines  in 
a  uraque  manner  both  academk:  and  athletk; 
excellence  passed  on  fi-om  generatk>n  to  gen- 
eration. The  State  of  Michigan  and  our  entire 
Nation  reap  benefits  of  an  Infinite  variety  fi-om 
tfie  University  of  Michigan  wfiere  education, 
research,  publk:  sennce,  and  athletic  superiori- 
ty and  integrity  are  provided  for  all  In  great 
abundance. 

As  tfie  music  of  Mk:higan's  famous  fight 
song  swells  and  swiris  around  us  during  the 
many  celebratkms  of  their  newest  natkxial 
cfiampkmship  we  join  in  saluting  tfie  "victors 
valiant"  and  tfiank  all  concerned  for  giving  us 
another  example  of  tfie  special  satisfactk>n 
whKh  comes  from  a  task  superbly  accom- 
plished in  a  society  designed  to  bring  out  tfie 
best  we  have  to  offer. 


POUR  YEAR  TERM  LEGISLA- 
TION-HOUSE JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 188 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

OP  or  AH 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  ran 
across  a  comment  by  Jack  London  wfiere  he 
stated  "I  shall  not  waste  my  days  by  trying  to 
prokKig  tfiem."  What  an  appropriate  motto  for 
anyone  serving  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  does  not  take  much  time  for  the  dust  to 
settle  after  a  campaign  before  sights  are  set 
on  tfie  next  electkjn.  Wfien  a  candklacy  is  an- 
nounced a  few  months  after  the  culmination 
of  an  election,  any  glow  tfiat  may  fiave  re- 
mained from  a  political  vk:tory  is  quk:kly 
snuffed  out.  Running  for  office  can  now  affect 
almost  fialf  of  each  term  a  Representative  is 
in  office. 

Tfiis  Is  not  to  say  that  campaigns,  per  se, 
are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  legislative 
process.  In  fact,  free  electkjns  are  vital  to  the 
survival  of  democracy.  However,  wtien  this  2- 
year  cycle  renders  legislative  and  oversight 
activity  during  an  electk>n  year  far  less  tfian 
what  it  sfiould  be,  it  is  time  for  a  change.  For 
this  reason,  I  fiave  introduced  legislation  that 
woukJ  extend  tfie  terms  of  office  for  Members 
of  tfie  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from  2 
to  4  years.  Electkins  would  coincide  with  Pres- 
klential  elections. 
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It  is  often  difficult  to  recognize  wtien  change 
is  warranted,  but  I  believe  it  is  time  to  extend 
the  terni  of  U.S.  Representatives.  As  the 
global  community  becomes  increasingly  inter- 
dependent, it  is  vital  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  the  time  to  acquire  the  expertise 
needed  to  make  informed  decisions.  Fresh- 
men Members  of  this  body  must  have  the 
time  and  the  opportunity  to  l)e  more  effective 
their  first  term  of  office.  Citizens  must  gain  a 
reprieve  from  wfiat  must  seem  like  a  constant 
bombardment  of  campaign  rtietoric.  Alexander 
Hamilton  agreed  with  that  premise  when  he 
stated,  "frequency  of  elections  tend  to  make 
the  people  listless  to  them  *  *  "' 

Many  equate  elections  with  the  Govern- 
ment's responsiveness  to  the  electorate.  How- 
ever, in  this  age  wtien  the  publk:  can  commu- 
nnate  their  approval  or  disapproval  almost  im- 
mediately, responsiveness  has  more  to  do 
with  solving  the  problems  the  people  of  this 
country  want  addressed  than  with  the  frequen- 
cy of  elections. 

It's  been  sakl  that  most  people  are  in  favor 
of  progress— if  s  the  changes  tt)ey  don't  like. 
Congress  has  been  responsible  for  many 
changes  in  this  country  In  the  last  200  years 
and  It  has  been  that  capacity  to  switch  poli- 
cies with  changing  times  and  problems  that 
has  enabled  tfie  United  States  to  endure  and 
beconrte  the  symbol  of  government  by  ttie 
people  and  for  the  people. 

In  ttie  first  Congress,  143  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  24  in  the  Senate. 
Today  Congress  handles  50  times  as  many 
House  bills  and  170  times  more  Senate  bills. 
In  the  100th  Congress,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 13.000  pieces  of  legislation  tiwt  \were 
intiroduced.  When  the  Founding  Fathers 
penned  tt)eir  names  to  the  Constiteition  of  the 
United  States,  each  Member  of  Congress  rep- 
resented approximately  30,000  people.  Today, 
we  represent  an  average  of  540,000  and  it  is 
expected  that  in  1990,  that  average  will  have 
increased  to  550,000.  The  citizen  legislator 
who  stayed  in  a  Washington,  DC,  hotel  while 
conducting  legislative  business  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  politician  of  today  who  maintains  tiwo 
households,  their  principle  residence  being 
inside  the  beltway. 

In  spite  of  these  changes,  this  body,  made 
up  of  elected  Representatives  from  around 
this  great  land,  has  met  the  challenge  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  to  keep  the  Republk:.  As  an  in- 
stitution, Congress  has  done  this  through 
world  war,  prosperity,  and  economk;  disaster. 
We  continue  to  face  threats  to  the  hearth  of 
this  Republic.  Yet,  at  this  time  when  Members 
of  Congress  must  conskJer  more  legislation, 
spend  more  time  in  oversight,  represent  more 
peopl«  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history,  it 
is  ironic  that  it  is  the  election  process  that  de- 
ti'acts  from  this  responsibility.  We  would  do 
well  to  continue  to  follow  Mr.  Franklin's  admo- 
nition to  not  only  keep  the  Republk:  but  to 
keep  it  well.  The  people's  demand  for  greater 
accountability  and  the  world's  need  for  effec- 
tive, well-infomfTed  dedskjnmakers  must  be 
answered  with  better  job  perfonnance— and 
the  time  to  do  it.  I  believe  4  years  is  a  reason- 
able timeframe. 
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I  ask  ttiat  my  colleagues  join  me  in  saluting 
Mr.  Ctuulie  Bubnis  and  the  other  survivors  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pringle. 


HON.  GEORGE  J. 
HOCHBRUECKNER 

OP  HZW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  invtte  special  tiibute  to  a  group  of  individ- 
uals who  will  gather  on  April  16, 1989,  to  com- 
memorate the  44th  anniversary  of  Mie  down- 
ing of  tfie  U.S.S.  Pringle.  These  survivors  of 
that  fateful  day,  April  16,  1945,  will  come  to- 
gether to  remember  their  part  in  the  noble  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.S.  Pringle,  and  that  of  those 
who  did  not  survive  the  sinking  of  ttie  ship.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  recognize  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  Mr.  Charlie  Bubnis  of  Setauket, 
NY,  a  sunnvor  of  the  U.S.S.  Pringle  who,  wrth 
his  wife  Marjorie,  will  host  this  important  gattv 
ering  to  remember  of  the  U.S.S.  Pringle  and 
her  crew. 

The  U.S.S.  Pringle  was  built  in  Charleston, 
SC,  and  launched  on  May  2,  1942.  As  a  unit 
of  ttie  Fletcher  dass,  ttie  Pringle  measured 
375  feet  overall,  39  feet  across  the  beam, 
with  a  displacement  of  2,050  tons.  Its  main 
battery  consisted  of  5-inch  38  caliber  single- 
mount  guns  and  ten  21 -inch  torpedo  tubes. 
The  U.S.S.  Pringle  was  named  for  the  late 
Vtee  Adm.  Joel  Robert  Poinsett  Pringle  and 
was  launched  by  Mrs.  Pringle. 

With  a  distinguished  record  at  war  in  the 
Pacific,  the  Pringle  was  responsible  for  sinking 
a  trio  of  Japanese  desti-oyers,  a  Japanese 
submarine,  and  nine  enemy  planes.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Pringle  assisted  in  the  destiuction  of 
countless  otfier  planes  and  several  Japanese 
submarines.  The  U.S.S.  Pringle  was  also  cred- 
rted  with  heavy  destruction  of  enemy  land  in- 
stallations. 

The  U.S.S.  Pringle  was  awarded  10  battie 
stars  for  its  role  in  many  operations:  ttie  con- 
solklation  of  the  Soksmon  Islands,  antisubma- 
rine assessment,  the  Luzon  operation,  ttie  Iwo 
Jima  operation,  ttie  Okinawa  operation,  the 
New  Georgia  group  operation,  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  operation,  the  Treasury  Bougain- 
ville operation,  the  Marianas  operation,  and 
ttie  Tinian  capture  and  occupation. 

On  April,  16,  1945,  a  kamikaze  pilot  sunk 
the  U.S.S.  Pringle,  leaving  69  men  dead  and 
many  wounded.  A  group  of  the  ship's  survi- 
vors has  gattiered  each  year  in  ttie  fall  to  re- 
member the  Pringle  and  the  3  dangerous 
years  Miey  spent  in  the  Pacific  theater.  In  the 
fall  of  1989  ttie  group  plans  to  gattier  in  San 
Diego. 

More  ttian  15  survivors  are  expected  to 
attend  ttie  reunkjn  party,  coming  from  as  far 
away  as  Canada,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Relatives  of  men 
wtio  died  alxjard  the  Pringle  have  asked  to 
come  so  they  may  hear  stories  and  remem- 
brances atx)ut  their  loved  ones. 

The  bond  the  survivors  of  the  U.S.S.  Pringle 
have  formed  and  renewed  over  44  years  is  re- 
mari^able  and  desewes  our  recognrtion.  In 
light  of  tt^r  loyal  service  to  their  country  and 
ttieir  continuing  remembrance  of  the  vessel 
and  crew  which  so  nobly  served  in  ttie  Pacific, 
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HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  nXIMOIS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  Congress 
went  into  Easter  recess  the  International 
Trade  Commissk>n  released  a  report  request- 
ed t>y  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  entitled: 
"Pros  and  Cons  of  Entering  into  Negotiations 
on  Free  Trade  Area  Agreements  with  Taiwan, 
Korea,  and  ASEAN,  or  ttie  Pacific  Rim  Regkxi 
in  General."  The  publication  does  a  fine  job  of 
presenting  ttie  numerous  arguments  both  for 
and  against  such  proposals.  I  am  encouraged 
by  ttie  findings  of  the  ITC  and  as  a  resutt  I 
tiave  introduced  three  separate  pieces  of  leg- 
islation authorizing  ttie  negotiation  of  bilateral 
free  trade  agreements  with  Taiwan,  South 
Korea,  and  the  Association  of  Souttieast 
Asian  Nations  [ASEAN],  wtiose  member  coun- 
tries include  Brunei,  Danj'l  Salam,  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  the  PtiHipptnes,  Singapore,  and 
Thailand. 

Many  critics  of  bilateral  agreements  are 
fond  of  saying  that  bilateral  agreements  place 
muttilateral  ti-ade  negotiations  in  jeopardy. 
Quite  frankly,  I  disagree.  Thus  far,  we  have 
negotiated  two  successful  FTA's  with  Israel 
and  Canada,  baVn  of  whk:h  include  precedent 
setting  provisk>ns  in  areas  yet  to  t>e  ad- 
dressed in  the  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  [GATT].  However,  even  if  FTA's 
dkj  place  murtilateral  negotiations  at  risk, 
enough  bilateral  agreements,  wittiout  new  bar- 
riers t}eing  raised,  woukl  resurt  in  wortdwkle 
free  tiBde.  If  we  wait  for  2  years  to  determine 
whether  ttie  efforts  in  the  Uruguay  round  are 
successful,  Americans  will  be  the  ones  placed 
in  jeopardy. 

In  1987,  U.S.  trade  with  Asia  was  an  as- 
tounding $240.8  bilton,  while  our  trade  with 
Europe  amounted  to  only  $169.6  billion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  PreskJential  Commissk>n  on  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness,  U.S.  b-ans-Pacific 
ti^ade  will  be  twice  that  of  its  tiBns-Attantic 
trade  by  ttie  mid-1 990's.  Keeping  in  mind  ttiat 
the  Pacific  Rim  countiies  are  economically 
and  polrtk»lly  statile,  have  well-developed  in- 
frastiTx:tures,  and  an  ever-increasing  per 
capita  consumption  rate,  it  is  abundantly  dear 
that  improving  our  ti-ade  relationship  through 
bilateral  agreements  will  provide  vast  marlcet 
opportunities  for  American  exporters. 

Taiwan,  wtiose  small  island  encompasses 
more  than  20  million  people,  represents  in- 
credible market  opportunities  for  many  United 
States  businesses.  Some  sceptics  are  worried 
ttiat  Taiwanese  exports  to  ttie  United  States 
will  increase  consideratily  if  we  were  to  enter 
into  an  FTA  with  Taiwan,  thus  adding  to  our 
trade  imbalance.  However,  for  the  most  part, 
Taiwanese  industry  is  operating  at  full  capac- 
ity, whereas  their  own  market  remains  largely 
unexplored  t)y  American  exporters.  Why  ttien 
has  Taiwan  expressed  an  interest  in  negotiat- 
ing an  FTA  with  ttie  United  States?  I  believe 
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that  Taiwan  is  interested  in  an  FTA  as  a 
means  of  escaptng  United  States  protection- 
ism  resulting  from  the  recently  passed  trade 
tiU  in  addition  to  escaping  future  restnctive 
taxtite  legislation. 

Korea's  ecorKxnic  success  over  the  past 
several  years  is  indeed  outstanding  arxl  de- 
serves our  admiration.  However,  at  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  igrxxe  ttie  fact  that  it  has 
cost  tf>e  United  States  some  of  our  own  eco- 
nomic security.  Korea  has  adopted  a  number 
of  programs  designed  to  lessen  our  trade  im- 
balance by  encouraging  domestic  growth  and 
consumption,  arxl  sponsoring  United  States 
buying  missKXW.  However,  ttie  Korean  Gov- 
ernment must  also  concentrate  on  reforming 
Its  aghcuttural  system,  as  difficult  as  that  may 
be.  An  FTA  with  deadlines  for  quota  elimina- 
tion, will  allow  each  of  ou  counthes  to  meet 
our  long-term  objectives. 

Admittedly,  there  are  difficulties  involved  in 
nagoteting  a  collective  trade  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  members  of 
ASEAN.  Diverse  economic  interests  as  well  as 
levels  of  development  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  new  rules  are  established.  However, 
•ome  of  the  more  difficult  groundwork  has  al- 
ready been  laid  out  through  ASEAN's  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  The  potential  growth  of 
their  markets  will  increasingly  lead  to  im- 
proved trade  between  ASEAN  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  within  the  ASEAN  region 
itself.  An  FTA  will  undoubtedly  alk>w  trade  lit>- 
erakzation  to  take  place  more  completely  and 
develop  more  rapidly  than  if  no  agreement  ex- 
isted. 

In  addttion  to  strengthening  the  economies 
of  the  countries  party  to  tt>e  agreement  FTA's 
also  offer  strategic  arxl  politK»l  benefits. 
Since  WorW  War  II.  the  United  States  has 
placed  most  of  its  emphasis  on  promoting 
good  relations  with  Western  nations.  However, 
because  of  \he  ever<hanging  character  of  the 
worM  situation,  it  is  critical  that  we  concen- 
trate on  enhancing  our  frierxtehips  with  free 
natiora  ttvoughout  tt>e  wodd. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the  ITC 
report  on  bilateral  agreements  with  East  Asian 
countries.  If  you  reach  the  same  conclusions  I 
have.  I  woukj  welcome  your  cosponsorship  of 
my  legislative  proposals. 
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HON.  NANa  PELOSI 

OrCALirOKlTIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Ms.  PELOSI.  *M.  Speaker,  we  have  seen 
daly  images  of  ttie  destructnn  to  wiidUfe  in 
Prince  Waiam  Sound  from  the  largest  tanker 
spiN  in  U.S.  history.  The  overall  damage  to 
natural  resources  and  ttie  resulting  k>ss  to  the 
aconomy  of  ttw  area  are  staggering. 

TTwa  has  been  a  kxigstarxJing  debate  con- 
cerning offshore  energy  devetopment  along 
ttie  CaMomia  coast  President  Bush  made  an 
important  gesture  toward  seeking  a  final  reso- 
kjtion  of  this  controversy  wtien  he  announced 
that  two  Califomia  lease  sales  woukJ  be  de- 
layed pendvig  review  by  a  special  task  force. 
Lease  sale  119.  wtiich  extends  from  my  dis- 
trict of  San  Francisco  north  to  the  Sonoma/ 
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MefHJocirx}  County  border  was  not  included  in 
the  President's  list.  The  events  of  the  VaJdez 
tragedy  make  it  essential  to  include  lease  sale 
119  in  the  President's  review. 

The  region  of  lease  sale  119  adjoins  ttie 
Farallon  Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  This 
wikjilfe  refuge  is  the  largest  and  most  diverse 
seabird  arxj  marine  mammal  habitat  In  the 
United  States.  Hydrocarbon  devetopment  has 
also  tieen  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  within  ttie  boundary  of  ttie  nearby 
proposed  Cordell  Banks  Natkxial  Marine 
Sanctuary. 

The  final  environmental  impact  statement  of 
the  minerals  management  servk»  for  ttie  cerv 
ti^al  Califomia  region  estimates  ttiat  four  oil- 
spills  of  over  1 ,000  barrels  have  a  98-percent 
probatMlity  of  impacting  these  environmentally 
sensitive  areas.  A  1984  oilspill  killed  almost 
9,000  birds  near  the  Farallones.  Even  a  small 
spill  can  have  a  devastating  impact  on  wildlife 
populations  and  change  forever  the  environ- 
mental character  of  these  sanctuary  areas. 

The  1984  spill  made  it  apparent  that  recov- 
ery efforts  were  inadequate,  particularly  In  ttie 
rough  waters  of  ttie  North  Pacific  coast.  In 
light  of  the  recent  accident  in  Prince  William 
Sound,  lease  sale  1 1 9  shoukJ  tie  included  as 
part  of  the  President's  review  of  lease  sale 
activities  in  offshore  Califomia 

Ttiis  is  particulariy  important  as  a  result  of 
ttie  revelation  last  week  that  information  on 
ttie  probatiility  of  a  major  oilspill  off  northern 
California's  coast  was  suppressed  by  agen- 
cies of  ttie  Government.  This  new  information, 
previously  withheld,  calls  into  serious  questkxi 
ttie  future  of  all  Califomia  lease  sales. 

Rattier  ttian  apply  a  Band-Aid  to  an  oilspill,  I 
woukJ  encourage  ttie  administration  to  devote 
greater  attention  to  the  research,  develop- 
ment and  funding  of  alternative  energy 
sources  and  energy  conservation  programs, 
including  fuel  effkaency. 

In  ttie  absence  of  this  necessary  commit- 
ment ttie  administratkjn  must  at  least  be 
prepared  to  provkje  ttie  proper  arxJ  immediate 
antidote  to  a  deadly  oilspill.  I  urge  Presktent 
Bush  to  honor  his  campaign  pledge  at  Boston 
Harbor  and  tiecome  the  "environmental" 
Presklent 
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HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OP  msaooHi 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  ttie  MuriKipal  Solkj  Waste  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1989.  This  bill  estatilisties,  among 
ottier  things,  a  national  polKy  of  waste  reduc- 
tion wtierever  possible. 

This  Nation  produces  an  erxxmous  amount 
of  ti^sh.  over  400,000  tons  every  day,  arxj  the 
anxxint  increases  by  2  tis  4  percent  every 
year.  Eighty-two  percent  of  this  garbage  is 
landfilled,  but  the  days  of  cheap  and  plentiful 
land  are  over.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  next 
10  years,  dose  to  half  of  the  States  will  run 
out  of  landfill  capacity.  Consequently,  ttie  gar- 
t>age  bill  for  the  average  American  family  may 
rise  in  ttie  next  10  years  from  $100  a  year  to 
$500  to  $1,000  a  year. 
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As  we  encourage  American  productivity  and 
competitiveness  abroad,  we  must  not  ignore 
simmering  environmental  problems  and  let 
them  destroy  our  gains.  Indeed,  our  efforts  to 
increase  ttie  standard  of  living  in  America  In 
the  next  decade  may  well  tie  swamped  by  ttie 
cost  to  our  economy  of  dealing  with  our  trash. 

Finding  new  landfills  to  replace  the  old  ones 
will  not  take  up  the  stiortfall.  Many  communi- 
ties are  not  at)le  to  site  new  landfills  and. 
even  if  a  site  can  be  fourxj,  ttie  permit  proc- 
ess currentiy  requires  an  average  of  10  years. 

Waste  ti-eatment  options  other  than  landfill- 
ing  also  have  ttieir  problems.  Incineration  F>ro- 
duces  air  arxj  ash  emissions  ttiat  are  poten- 
tially hazardous  to  human  health.  And.  even 
ttiough  recycling  is  the  most  desirable  treat- 
ment option  for  much  of  the  solkl  waste 
sti^eam,  it  can  often  involve  many  of  ttie  treat- 
ment processes  ttiat  went  into  ttie  original 
product  of  wtiich  some  are  hazardous  if  ttie 
proper  precautions  are  not  taken. 

Imagine  a  possible  scenario  for  ttie  future: 
Barges  filled  to  the  tirim  with  garbage,  regular- 
ly searching  for  a  place  to  dump  their  cargo, 
txjt  circling  ttie  oceans  for  weeks  on  end.  Gar- 
bage piled  up  on  ttie  streets  as  kx:al  capac- 
ities are  met  And,  derrxmstration  after  dem- 
onsti^ation  as  communities  fight  ttie  siting  of 
ti^eatment  facilities  in  ttieir  neighbortioods. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  bottom  line:  we 
must  reduce  ttie  amount  of  gartiage  that  we 
produce. 

Almost  all  consumers  arxj  business  trends 
increase  ttie  amount  of  gartiage  that  we 
produce,  everywtiere  from  microwave  dinners 
to  disposable  diapers.  However,  Europe  pro- 
duces half  of  ttie  ti-ash  that  the  United  States 
does  per  capita.  In  England,  most  families 
have  refrigerators  that  fit  under  ttie  counter 
and  no  mk:rowaves.  Ttieir  milk  is  delivered 
every  day  in  reusatile  bottles  and  they  often 
shop  for  fresh  food  ttvee  or  more  times  a 

Japan  recycles  50  percent  of  Its  ti-ash.  corv 
verts  23  percent  of  it  to  energy  and  landfills 
only  27  percent  West  Germany  recycles  15 
percent  Converts  30  percent  to  energy  and 
landfills  55  percent  Comparatively,  we  recycle 
10  percent  convert  only  5  percent  to  energy, 
and  landfill  85  percent  Our  trading  partners 
ttierefore  will  not  tie  hampered  nearly  as 
much  in  ttie  future  t>y  the  rising  costs  of  fresh 
disposal. 

Alttiough  we  cannot  nor  stxxjkt  not  ctiange 
our  style  of  Irving  to  mimk:  those  atxoad.  we 
can  leam  some  lessons.  Many  countries  en- 
courage products  ttiat  do  not  take  as  heavy  a 
toll  on  the  waste  stream.  Ttie  Government  of 
West  Germany  awards  a  "Blue  Angle"  seal  to 
products  ttiat  are  environmentally  sound. 
Ideas  such  as  ttiese  coukj  be  implemented  in 
ttie  United  States  to  akl  consumers  in  ttieir 
choices  of  products. 

Only  when  consumers  take  into  account 
waste  reduction  wtien  they  txjy  a  product  or 
bag  up  their  yard  waste,  will  we  see  a  signifi- 
cant decrease  in  the  amount  of  trash  generat- 
ed in  ttiis  country.  Yet  consumers  must  also 
have  a  ctXMce  in  ttie  marketplace  of  products 
ttiat  produce  less  ti-ash. 

However,  if  ttie  price  of  trash-disposal  in 
America  were  to  doutile  today,  ttie  market 
wouW  be  unprepared  and  a  consumer  couM 
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not  reduce  their  trash  without  buying  less, 
thereby  hurting  the  market  directly.  For  exam- 
ple, when  we  go  to  the  toy  store,  do  we  have 
the  option  not  to  buy  a  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja 
Turtle  figurine — or  almost  and  other  for  that 
matter— that  is  not  in  a  package  that  is  twice 
its  size? 

Many  products  and  packages  are  not  such 
obvkxjs  waste  producers  and  consumers 
need  a  labeling  system  to  indicate  the  waste 
produced  by  a  product  and  its  packaging, 
before  they  buy  the  product  For  example, 
wt>en  products  come  in  boxes,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
how  much  product  you  are  getting  for  the  size 
of  tt>e  container. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  design  such  a  label.  ShouW 
it  include  a  product  to  packaging  ratio?  Should 
it  include  information  about  how  toxic  some 
components  of  the  product/packaging  are  or 
how  easy  the  product  is  to  dispose  of  through 
the  av^lable  treatment  methods:  recycling,  in- 
ctr)eration  or  landfilling? 

But  products  and  their  packaging  are  not 
the  whole  story.  Another  large  section  of  the 
waste  stream  is  yard  waste.  Much  yard  waste 
can  be  composted,  yet  it  now  takes  up  30  to 
40  percent  of  the  waste  stream.  The  publk: 
must  also  be  made  aware  of  methods  to 
handle  parts  of  the  waste  stream  that  are  not 
"t)0ught"  Paper  products  also  contribute  to  a 
large  portkw  of  the  waste  stream.  Perhaps  it 
is  time  to  rethink  some  of  the  helpful  hints 
that  we  heard  as  chikJren,  like  "Use  both 
sides  of  the  paper". 

Communities,  businesses  and  the  puWfc 
also  need  to  have  access  to  ail  of  the  studies 
and  management  plans  that  have  l)een  tried 
with  waste  reductkjn.  They  coukj  be  collected 
and  disseminated  at  a  "Clearinghouse  of 
Waste  Reductwn"  at  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  This  clearir)ghouse  shouki  be 
open  to  all  members  of  the  put>lic. 

Many  questk>ns  about  solkj  waste  have  to 
be  answered.  Perhaps  most  important  for 
waste  reductk>n,  the  most  toxk:  portk>ns  and 
volumelrically  significant  portions  of  the  waste 
stream  shoukl  be  studied  for  possible  reduc- 
tion strategies,  management  options  and  8ut>- 
stitution  alternatives. 

The  Federal  Government  shouk)  also  extiib- 
it  its  commitment  to  waste  reductKm  through 
changing  its  Federal  procurement  strategies. 

Waste  reductkjn  will  not  happen  overnight 
but  we  must  begin  to  work  toward  a  less 
wasteful  society  as  soon  as  possit>le.  I  have 
introduced  this  bill  to  provkle  incentives,  in  a 
nonpunitive  manner,  to  encourage  the  imple- 
mentatkjn  of  waste  reductkjn  strategies.  I  urge 
that  my  colleagues  support  the  "Municipal 
Solkl  Waste  Reductkjn  Act  of  1989"  to  put 
the  Natkjn  on  the  track  toward  waste  reduc- 
tkjn. 
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bring  to  our  colleagues'  attention  that  on  Sat- 
urday, April  29,  1989,  at  Washington,  DC's 
Departmental  Auditorium,  the  Charlln  Jazz  So- 
ciety will  host  "Duke's  Night"  a  gala  to  honor 
an  American  legend,  Edward  Kennedy  "Duke" 
Ellington.  This  event  will  mark  ttie  90th  birth- 
day of  the  Duke  and  will  feature  a  musKal 
performarKe  by  Mercer  Ellington  and  the 
Duke  Ellington  Orchestra.  Since  Duke  Elling- 
ton's passing  in  1975,  the  orchestra,  urxler 
the  leadership  of  Duke's  son,  Mercer,  has 
continued  as  one  of  the  worid's  leading  or- 
chestral aggregatkjns. 

Throughout  the  past  15  years,  the  Duke 
Ellington  Orchestra  has  maintained  the  level 
of  excellence  created  by  its  founder.  In  its 
repertoire  are  scores  of  skillfully  recreated 
Ellington  orchestratkjns  whk:h  retain  com- 
mendable authentkaty.  This  ever-impressive 
musk»l  organizatkjn  has  also  moved  in  new 
directions,  creating  superbly  fresh  arrange- 
ments, always  preserving  the  collective  tonal 
essence  of  the  Ellington  sound. 

These  accomplishments  highlight  the  talent 
artistry,  arKJ  experience  of  this  well-seasor>ed 
orchestra  They  also  reflect  the  unkjue  musi- 
cianship and  organizational  skills  of  the  inheri- 
tor of  the  Duke  Ellington  mantle,  Mercer 
Ellington. 

It  is  dear  that  Duke  Ellington  would  be 
proud  of  Mercer's  performance,  not  only  as 
leader  of  the  orchestra  bequeathed  to  him, 
but  as  a  composer  and  arranger  in  his  own 
right  The  Grammy  Award-winning  recording, 
"Digital  Duke,"  was  a  fine  example  of  Mer- 
cer's own  talent  as  a  producer  of  exemplary 
orchestral  perfomiance.  His  beautiful  composi- 
tk>n,  "Danish  Eyes,"  has  also  received  wkle 
acclaim.  The  orchestra's  most  recent  record- 
ing, "Musk:  is  my  Mistress,"  is  a  tour  de  force 
whk:h  showcases  Mercer's  talent  as  compos- 
er arKi  arranger.  This  five-part  suite  is  his 
most  amtjitkjus,  splerxjkjly  crafted  work  to 
date.  It  is  Mercer's  first  extended  work  for  the 
orchestra  and  it  has  contributed  to  his  in- 
creasing renown  as  another  unk^uely  endowed 
Ellington. 

The  multitudes  who  enjoy  musteal  artistry 
are  indebted  to  Mercer  Ellington  and  the  Duke 
Ellington  Orchestra  for  ably  carrying  on  the 
Duke's  legacy. 


KEEPING  THE  DUKE'S  LEGACY 
ALIVE:  MERCER  ELLINGTON 
AND  THE  DUKE  ELLINGTON 
ORCHESTRA 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  UCHICAH 
nC  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Wednesday.  April  12.  1989 

Mr.    CONYERS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    rise    on 
behalf  of  the  Congresskjnal  Black  Caucus  to 


LAUHOFP  WINS  SUPPLIER 
AWARD 


HON.  TERRY  L  BRUCE 

OF  nxnois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1989 
Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday, 
April  19,  a  company  in  my  district  will  receive 
a  "Partners  in  Excellence"  Award  from  the 
Miller  Brewing  Co. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Miller  Brewing  Co.  will 
honor  7  of  their  19,000  suppliers  and  Lauhoff 
Grain  Co.  of  Danville.  IL,  is  indeed  honored  to 
be  one  of  ttiose  seven  "Partners  in  Excel- 
lence." Lauhoff  Presklent  Rrchard  Pittelkow 
credits  labor-management  cooperatkjn  with 
the  success  of  operatkjns  in  Danville.  Having 
seen  the  quality  of  wor1(  produced  throughout 
the  19th  District,  including  many  plants  in 
Danville,  I  am  not  surprised. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ttie  building 
which  houses  Lauhoff  Grain  Co.  was  a  family 
owned  brewery  from  1903  to  1939.  The 
Fecker  Brothers  produced  Fecker  beer  there 
and  sold  it  in  clear,  glass  tjottles  similar  to 
those  used  today  by  the  Miller  Brewing  Co. 

In  1942,  Lauhoff  moved  to  its  present  Dan- 
ville kjcatxjn  arid  expanded  to  t>ecome  the 
largest  dry  com  mill  in  the  United  States.  Ten 
years  later,  Lauhoff  added  a  soytjean  crush- 
ing/oil extractkjn  fadlity  which  has  also  ex- 
panded to  become  one  of  the  largest  soytjean 
processing  plants  In  the  worid. 

Alttraugh  family  owned  for  decades,  Lauhoff 
now  operates  as  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
the  Bunge  Corp.  Historically  Lauhoff  has 
played  a  lead  role  in  advancing  modem  millir>g 
technology  and  developing  new  uses  for 
cereal  grains.  They  have  also  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  U.S.  programs  aimed  at  fighting 
worklwkle  hunger. 

Lauhoff  has  been  a  worid  leader  because 
they  have  made  a  commitment  to  quality.  The 
recognitkjn  by  Miller  Brewing  Co.  shows  that 
Lauhoff  grain  employees  do  more  than  strive 
for  excellence,  they  achieve  it  I  would  like  to 
corigratulate  everyone  associated  with  Lau- 
hoff's  Danville  operatkjns  for  ttieir  remarkable 
success. 


CHILD  CARE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1989 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OF  PKHMSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  CUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  has 
long  recognized  the  clear  need  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  child  care  package.  Our  failure 
to  enact  such  a  package  stems  not  from  our 
intent  but  rather  from  our  differing  percep- 
tions about  how  the  Federal  Government 
should  tjest  approach  this  issue. 

Yesterday,  Representative  Tom  Tauke,  to- 
gether with  Senator  Pete  Domenici  intro- 
duced a  bill.  The  Child  Care  Assistance  Act, 
which  offers  a  comprehensive  legislative  re- 
sponse to  the  ever-critk^al  issue  of  child  care. 
I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  legislation 
and  will  work  hard  to  ensure  its  final  passage 
because  I  believe  its  engir>eers,  the  women 
and  men  who  serve  on  the  House  Republkan 
ChiW  Care  Task  Force,  have  taken  the  tinf>e 
and  effort,  through  months  of  study,  research, 
and  delit>eration  to  define  a  good,  practKal, 
solution  to  the  problem. 

This  bill  is  based  on  the  prindple  that  the 
appropriate  Federal  role  is  to  empower  par- 
ents and  families  to  make  dedskjns  with 
regard  to  their  child  care  needs,  rather  than  to 
place  child  care  decisionmaking  authority  and 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  Govemnwnt  bu- 
reaucrats. It  will  serve  millkjns  of  low-  to  mod- 
erate-income children  nationwide,  while  keep- 
ing the  role  of  the  Federal  Govemment  to  a 
minimum,  and  making  all  types  of  providers  el- 
igible for  funding.  By  providing  a  tax  credit  to 
employers  who  develop  child  care  assistance 
plans.  autfKJrizing  States  to  establish  revolving 
loan  funds  for  family  day  care  provklers  and 
setting  up  liability  risk  pools  for  provklers  it  af- 
fords our  day  care  structure  the  opportunity  to 
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become  more  competitive  and  makes  it  easier 
for  it  to  expand. 

I  strongly  t>eiieve  the  success  of  developing 
a  solid  national  day  care  stnjcture  relies  on 
our  aMKy  to  acNeve  these  things. 

Theee  are  the  same  principles  set  forth  t>y 
Preaidant  Bush  and  are  essential  to  any 
worthwiMe  child  care  legislation. 

It  it  dem,  the  Child  Care  Assistance  Act  is 
ttw  type  of  bit  we  need  and  certainly  one  that 
can  attract  conaensus  support 


AMERICA  DEBCANDS  SAFE  AND 
PRUDENT  ENERGY  DEVELOP- 
ICENT 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

orPLoanM 
ZH  THB  HOUSE  OP  RSPHESEMTATIVB 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1989 
Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  our 
coieaguoa  in  expressing  my  concern  for  the 
environment  in  the  aftermath  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  Alaskan  oispiN.  While  it  is  imperative  tt>at 
we  coTKentrate  our  efforts  on  wtwt  the  Feder- 
al Government  can  do  to  alleviate  the  cnsis  in 
the  Prince  William  Sound,  we  must  also 
ensure  that  something  like  this  will  never 
happen  i^ain.  The  precious  natural  treasures 
aprinided  throughout  our  nattonal  landscape 
we  Important  to  many  tocaMties  for  a  variety 
of  reaaona.  For  cultural,  histonc,  and  ecorK>m- 
ic  reasons,  we  will  not  t>e  doing  our  jobs  if  we 
continue  to  altow  the  splendor  of  our  envirorv 
ment  to  be  recklessly  devetoped  and.  at  the 
same  time,  be  left  so  ur>protected. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  too  late  for  the  people  of 
VaMez.  AK.  and  the  Prince  William  Sound  to 
prevent  this  tragedy,  but  it  is  not  too  late  for 
south  Ftorida.  At  this  time,  the  waters  north  of 
the  Florida  Keys  and  east  of  the  Everglades 
National  Pwk  we  slated  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  offshore  oil  and  gas  devetop- 
ment  program.  This  area,  which  is  currently 
protected  by  a  congresskxially  imposed  mora- 
torium, is  the  home  of  a  living  coral  reef,  two 
national  marine  sanctuaries,  the  only  natkxial 
pwk  of  its  kind,  ar>d  serves  as  the  habitat  for 
a  number  of  ttveatened  species.  If  anything  is 
to  be  learned  from  thts  needless  tragedy,  it  is 
that  we  must  avoid  placing  equally  unk^M 
ecoeytlsma  in  a  position  of  potential  risk  from 
«i  environmental  nightmare.  We  should  be 
pimecting  the  waters  adiacent  to  the  Ftorida 
Kays  «id  the  Everglades  Natkxwl  Park  for  all 
time,  not  cracling  the  possAiiity  of  a  similar 


ST.  STANISLAUS  DAY 


UMI 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OFnxniois 
at  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprii  12.  1989 
Mr.  UPtNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  cochairman 
of  the  Oemocratk:  Courxal  on  Ethnic  Ameri- 
cans, I  rise  to  mark  the  commenxxatton  of  the 
mwtyrdom  of  the  patron  Saint  of  Poland. 
SmtI  Stanislaus  was  bom  in  Szczepan- 
PolWKl.  in  1030.  As  a  priest,  he  took 
of  a  p«iah  near  Krakow  and  was 
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elected  bishop  of  Krakow  in  1072,  after  being 
nominated  by  Pope  Alexander  II. 

Stanislaus'  real  fame  came  not  because  he 
was  a  bishop,  tMJt  because  he  was  not  afrakj 
to  critKize  offKials  for  promoting  injustice  and 
corruption.  His  outspoken  attacks  on  sin,  in 
both  k>w  and  high  places,  earried  him  the  re- 
spect of  the  people  and  the  hatred  of  the  King 
of  Poland,  Boleslaw  II.  In  1079,  Bdeslaw  or- 
dered Stanislaus  killed,  but  the  guards  wtio 
had  been  charged  with  the  slaying  were 
unable  to  do  so.  Their  great  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  Stanislaus  Interfered.  Instead,  King 
Boleslaw  slew  Stanislaus  himself  and  imn>edi- 
ately  fled  Poland  for  fear  of  revenge. 

The  story  of  Stanislaus  Is  very  relevant 
today.  Just  as  Stanislaus  was  unafrakj  to 
stand  up  for  the  rights  of  ttie  people  in  1079, 
the  Polish  people  and  the  Solklarity  unk>n  are 
unafrakj  to  do  so  today.  SdkJarity  and  the 
Polish  people  have  stood  up  to  tf>e  Commu- 
nist government  in  Poland,  and  now,  while 
Poland  is  on  the  threshokj  of  monumental 
reform,  we  must  not  allow  the  struggle  of  the 
Polish  people  to  slip  down  on  our  lists  of  prior- 
ities. Nowf>ere  in  Eastern  Europe,  over  the 
last  40  years,  has  there  been  a  clearer  oppor- 
tunity for  tfie  United  States  to  tum  the  tide 
against  communism  in  favor  of  democracy, 
pluralism,  and  persorul  freedom.  We  must 
guarantee  that  the  legalization  of  Solidarity, 
ttie  proposed  new  chamt>er  of  Parliament,  and 
free  elections  are  irreversible  steps  toward  de- 
mocracy, not  temporary  concesskxis  by  the 
Communist  govemment.  Today,  while  we 
shouM  rememt>er  the  bravery  of  Saint  Stanis- 
laus, we  must  not  forget  Vne  continued  heroKS 
of  Solidarity  and  tf>e  Polish  people  in  their 
continuing  struggle  against  totalitarian  dk:tator- 
ship. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANTHONY  A. 
CONSTANTINO 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  IfKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  12.  1989 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  pay  tribute  to  Tony  Constantino  for  his 
wofxJerlul  achievements  in  a  lifetime  of  dedi- 
cated pufolk:  service.  Tony  has  received  tfie 
accolades  of  fellow  townsmen  on  his  well- 
earned  retirement  as  the  town  clerk  in  Philip- 
stown,  Putnam  County,  NY. 

Terry's  record  of  putMk:  service  and  achieve- 
ment is  exemplary.  Over  50  years  ago,  in 
1939,  he  started  his  career  at  tfie  local  level 
as  akie  to  tfie  Hon.  D.  Malkxy  Stephens, 
chairman  of  tfie  New  York  State  Assembly's 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  From  ttiere,  he 
went  on  to  a  series  of  fkjudary  arxJ  publk: 
service  posts  over  tfie  years. 

He  has  sor/ed  as  the  Putnam  County  coro- 
ner, trustee  of  the  Village  of  CoM  Spring,  as 
well  as  secretary  to  the  Cold  Spring  Zoning 
Board  of  Appeals.  Eartier,  he  served  as  tfie 
cfiairman  of  tfie  Phillpstown  RepHjbllcan  Com- 
mittee, occupying  tfiat  position  with  great  dis- 
tinction. Tony  also  lias  served  as  the  tax  map 
supervisor  for  Putnam  County. 

It  shouM  be  saki  that  not  the  least  of  Tony's 
contributions  have  been  as  a  volunteer  partici- 
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pant  In  a  host  of  community  activities.  He  is  a 
Grand  Knight  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  a 
4th  Degree  Member.  He  served  as  Putnam 
County  Commander  and  Commander  of  Amer- 
ican Legkjn  Post  257,  an  Offrcer  of  VFW  Post 
2362.  Tony  maintains  his  interest  in  a  number 
of  ottier  community  organizations,  including 
the  Julia  Butterflekl  Hospital  in  Cokj  Spring. 

Tony  is  a  Worid  War  II  veteran,  having  risen 
to  the  rank  of  Master  Sergeant  He  also 
served  with  tfie  U.S.  Army  Reserves.  Tony 
continues  his  interest  in  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance. 

It  needs  to  be  saki  that  the  reward  for  these 
many  laudable  activities  is  that  Tony  Constan- 
tino is  kived  and  honored  by  tfie  citizens  of 
his  community.  He  is  truly  "Mr.  Phillpstown." 
As  one  wtio  has  known  and  served  with  him,  I 
am  proud  to  offer  this  toibute  to  him  on  his 
outstanding  record  created  over  a  lifetime.  His 
dedication  to  publk:  senrice  and  the  attention 
he  has  given  to  civK  responsibilities  have 
earned  him  our  respect  and  appreciation. 


H.R.  1760 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OF  mCHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  of 
this  week  I  was  joined  t>y  my  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Congressman  Vander  Jaqt,  in  in- 
to-oducing  H.R.  1760  to  amend  tfie  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  to  correct  an  inadvertent 
error  in  the  customs  classtfk»tion  of  certain 
imports  of  chipper  knife  steel. 

Chipper  knife  steel  is  a  special  alloy  tool 
steel  that  is  imported  by  American  Industrial 
knife  companies  to  manufacture  wood  chip- 
ping knives  for  tfie  wood,  pulp,  and  paper  in- 
dustries. In  1984,  after  finding  that  chipper 
knife  steel  was  not  available  from  domestic 
sources.  Congress  permanently  eliminated  all 
import  duties  on  chipper  knife  steel  bars. 

On  January  1,  1989,  a  new  Import  classifi- 
cation system,  known  as  tfie  Harmonized 
Tariff  Scfiedule,  took  effect.  The  Harmonizeo 
Tariff  Schedule  also  prescribes  duty-free  b-eat- 
ment  for  chipper  knife  steel  bars.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  the  new  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  adopted  a  new  definition  of  "bars" 
that  covers  a  narrower  range  of  steel  products 
than  had  been  conskjered  bars  in  1984.  when 
Congress  eliminated  imp>ort  duties  on  chipper 
knife  steel  t»ars. 

As  a  result  of  this  unexpected  cfiange  in  tfie 
definitkjn  of  steel  "bars,"  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  chipper  knife  steel  imports  are  now 
being  classified  by  the  Customs  Servk;e  as 
flat-rolled  products  for  whk:h  the  applrcable 
duty  rate  is  1 1 .6  percent  ad  valorem.  Assess- 
ment of  this  high  rate  of  duty  on  imported 
chipper  knife  steel  imposes  unnecessarily  high 
costs  upon  American  Industrial  knife  manufac- 
turers, wfK)  must  compete  against  inexpensive 
imported  knives  that  are  subject  to  a  much 
lower  rate  of  duty. 

Impositxjn  of  duty  burdens  on  American 
chipper  knife  manufacturers  Is  conti'ary  to  the 
intent  which  Congress  had  in  1984,  when  all 
duties  on  chipper  knife  steel  imports  were 
eliminated.  Assessment  of  duties  on  certain 
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imports  of  chipper  knife  steel,  solely  as  the 
result  of  an  inadvertent  mistake  in  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule,  undoes  more  than  a 
decade  of  effort  by  ttie  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  eliminate  barriers  to  the  im- 
portation of  chipper  knife  steel. 

H.R.  1760  wouW  correct  this  mistake  by 
making  a  technical  adjustment  to  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  that  would  assure  duty- 
free treatment  for  all  chipper  knife  steel  im- 
ports. Since  the  cun-ent  aseessment  of  duties 
on  chipper  knife  steel  imports  was  the  result 
of  a  Government  en-or,  H.R.  1760  would  oper- 
ate retroactively  to  assure  that  any  duties  col- 
lected on  chipper  knife  steel  since  January  1, 
1989,  woukj  be  refunded. 


LI'L  ABNER  IS  A  TRUE 
AMERICAN  CLASSIC 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OrCAUFORllIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  12, 1989 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  folk- 
kxe  is  part  of  the  American  traditkjn,  and  no 
one  captured  the  essence  of  hillbilly  hunfKX 
better  than  satirist  Al  Capp.  He  stylized  and 
extracted  from  the  kjyal  and  comkal  dwellers 
of  Dogpatch,  a  certain  brand  of  hilarity  which, 
beneath  the  homespun  banter,  reflected  ttie 
everyday  fabric  of  life.  Li'l  Abner  is  a  true 
Anf)erican  classic. 

Mammy  and  Pappy  Yokum  were  a  solkJ 
family  unit  and  U'l  Abner  and  Daisy  Mae  the 
role  nxxjels  of  physical  perfection. 

Capp's  imagination  created  dozens  of  mem- 
orable characters  such  as  Hairless  Joe  and 
Lonesome  Polecat,  the  gorgeous  Moonbeam 
McSwine  and  the  homeliest  gal  alive,  Sadie 
Hawkins— whose  father  created  a  special  day 
for  all  homely  gals  to  catch  a  mate  and  be  led 
by  the  ear  or  nudged  by  the  gun  into  the  pres- 
erKe  of  Marryin'  Sam.  And  wfien  the  confines 
of  Dogpatch  constricted  Capp's  imagination, 
he  created  a  comic  book  hero  for  Li'l  Abner— 
Fearless  Fosdrck— a  send-up  of  Dick  Tracy 
wtx)  took  on  a  life  of  his  own. 

Li'l  Abner  has  returned  to  the  pages  of 
America's  press,  now  syndicated  to  over  600 
NEA  newspapers,  ready  to  start  tfie  day  in  the 
life  of  its  readers  with  a  certain  bemused 
smile.  The  strip  is  also  being  developed  by 
Ruly-Spears  Enterprises,  Inc.  into  an  animated 
series. 

Polka  dots,  corncob  pipes,  and  elixirs  are 
back.  Welcome,  Li'l  Abner.  We  need  the  levity 
you  provide,  as  any  fool  can  plainly  see.  Ah 
sees  it 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dent  of  the  Michigan  American  Legion  Auxilia- 
ry, Mary  Jane  Choate. 

Mary  Jane,  wtra  hails  from  the  village  of 
Brooklyn,  Ml,  will  be  honored  by  her  col- 
leagues and  friends  at  a  dinner  planned  for 
Saturday,  April  15. 

As  the  Representative  for  Michigan's 
Second  District,  I  have  known  Mary  Jane  for  a 
good  number  of  years,  and  know  her  dedk»- 
tion  to  her  country.  State,  and  community.  She 
isn't  one  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  watch.  In- 
stead, Mary  Jane  leads  by  example. 

Mary  Jane  joined  the  auxiliary  on  Octot>er 
16,  1945,  through  her  husband  Neal's  eligibil- 
ity. They  are  members  of  the  Wilbur  Bartlet 
Post  Unit  315. 

Throughout  her  years  in  the  American 
LegkKi  Auxiliary,  Mary  Jane  has  sensed  in 
most  offices  and  chairmanships  at  both  the 
unit  and  district  levels.  At  the  State  level  she 
has  served  as  memt>ership  chair  and  Ameri- 
canism chair,  historian,  chaplain,  second  vice 
presklent  first  vice  president  and  rx>w,  presi- 
dent She  also  is  the  presklent  of  the  Jackson 
County  honorary  society  of  the  Legion  Auxilia- 

ry- 

In  addition  to  her  Legk>n  woric,  Mary  Jane  is 
a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Prmbyterian 
Church  and  is  president  of  the  Scout  Cabin 
Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  to  join  with  me  in  congratulating  this 
outstanding  woman,  Mary  Jane  Choate,  on 
her  continuing  involvement  in  community  serv- 
ice,  and  to  commend  her  spirit  and  willingness 
to  make  a  contributton. 

TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  ARNONE 


HONORING  MARY  JANE 

CHOATE.  PRESIDENT  OP 

MICHIGAN    AMERICAN    LEGION 
AUXILIARY 
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iHON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  mCHIGAIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Wednesday.  April  12. 1989 
Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  a  friend  and  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  is  serving  as  the  presi- 
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sylvania  State  Conference  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, representing  over  1 5,000  operating  and 
statkxiary  engineers.  In  August  1988,  he  was 
elected  conference  preskJent  John  also 
serves  as  cochairman  of  trustees  for  five  local 
union  benefit  funds. 

John's  leadership  at>ilities  and  commitnnent 
extend  to  leadership  positkins  on  several 
State  and  natk>nal  boards  including,  tfie  lUOE 
Nortfieast  Conference,  whk:h  represents  \t\e 
interest  of  70,000  engineers,  and  the  State 
AFL-CIO,  where  he  serves  as  vice-presktont 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Amone's  dedk^tion  and 
commitment  to  his  union  aiKJ  community  is  to 
be  respected.  On  April  29,  John  will  be  hon- 
ored by  his  friends  and  colleagues  for  his  dis- 
tinguished leadership  record  arxj  his  many 
contributions  to  humanity.  My  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  I  join  them 
in  proudly  saluting  John  Amone. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OF  PnraSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12. 1989 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  John  Amone.  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Philadelphia  and  a  fine  unk>n  leader.  The 
International  Unwn  of  Operating  Engineers 
[UNICO],  Local  542  and  the  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens,  will  honor  John  on  April  29, 
at  their  Salute  to  Labor  Banquet  and  I  ap- 
plaud him  as  well. 

A  native  of  Wilkes-Barre,  PA,  John  is  a  26- 
year  member  of  his  local  union,  which  has  ju- 
risdiction covering  counties  In  the  eastern  half 
of  Pennyslvania  and  the  State  of  Delaware. 
He  joined  the  Engineers  In  1 962,  after  serving 
4  years  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Air  Intelli- 
gence. In  1972,  he  was  appointed  business 
agent  for  the  Unk>n  in  1972.  and  within  5 
years  had  become  district  agent  for  the  entire 
Wilkes-Ban-e  area.  This  experience  prepared 
him  well  for  his  current  elected  position  as 
business  manager  of  Local  542.  While  serving 
in  this  capacity,  John's  list  of  accomplish- 
ments has  been  Impressive,  including  return- 
ing the  union  to  full  employment. 

A  skilled  negotiator  and  consensus  builder, 
John  also  has  a  keen  Interest  in  civic  and  po- 
litical  affairs.  In  1978,  he  was  elected  State 
Constable  of  Luzerne  County,  and  later 
served  as  president  of  the  Liaeme  County 
Constables  Association.  His  remarkable  lead- 
ership has  resulted  in  co-founding  the  Penn- 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  BURTON 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OFMIHNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  March  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  Daniel  F.  Burton  of 
Mankato,  MN  working  in  my  Washington 
offKe.  During  the  month,  Dan  assisted  me  and 
my  staff  with  various  legislative  projects  and 
committee  hearings.  This  is  the  third  consecu- 
tive year  that  Dan  has  worked  with  me  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues.  Dan  Burton 
has  a  k}ng  history  of  service  to  my  State  of 
Minnesota.  A  professor  of  biology  at  Mankato 
State  University  for  many  years,  Dan  had  a 
reputation  as  an  outstanding  teacher  and 
scholar.  Later  in  his  career,  Dan  served  as 
preskjent  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of 
Education,  wtiere  he  champk>r>ed  the  cause  of 
quality  education  for  all  sdhocA  children,  re- 
gardless of  their  social  class  or  geographk:  lo- 
cation. Wherever  Dan  Burton  has  served  he 
has  served  with  distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dan  Burton  is  a  model  citizen. 
Dan  and  his  wife  Ronnie  have  my  very  best 
wishes,  and  thanks  for  their  service  to  the  citi- 
zens of  my  State. 


A  BILL  TO  REQUIRE  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  VETERANS'  AP- 
PAIRS  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
WEEKEND  PUNERAIJS  IN  NA- 
TIONAL CEMETERIES 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  OBOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1989 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation today  whk^  will  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provkJe  for  the 
burial  of  deceased  veterans  in  national  ceme- 
teries on  weekertds  if  the  veteran's  family 
pays  the  cost  of  such  burial.  In  addition,  this 
bill  will  require  the  Department  to  implement  a 
system  to  alk>w  families  to  plan  on  weekends 
for  a  funeral  on  a  following  weekday. 
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Under  current  law,  the  famities  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  are  unable  to  arrange  for  burial 
in  VA  cemeteries  on  weekends.  TNs  incon- 
veniences those  family  members  and  friends 
who  must  travei  long  distances  to  be  at  the 
funeral.  Often,  these  families  opt  for  burial  In 
private  cemeteries  when  they  would  prefer 
burial  in  one  of  our  Nation's  cemeteries  for 
veterans.  Unfortunately,  this  frustration  with 
VA  cemetery  hours  comes  during  a  very  trau- 
matic time:  the  death  of  a  loved  one. 

My  bill  will  require  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  provide  for  weekend  burials  if 
the  individuals  arranging  for  such  burials 
agree  to  pay  the  costs  involved.  By  allowing 
families  to  have  tfiis  option,  we  are  giving 
them  tt>e  freedom  to  arrange  an  appropriate 
funeral  and  burial.  However,  stnce  they  will  be 
resporaible  for  the  costs  incurred  for  weekend 
burials,  it  will  not  be  an  expensive  change  in 
the  law.  In  addition,  the  Departnient  is  in- 
structed to  implement  a  system  which  will 
permit  individuals  to  discuss  procedures  and 
make  arrangements,  on  weekerxls  and  holi- 
days, for  burials  in  national  cemeteries  on 
weekdays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  treat  our  Nation's  de- 
ceased veterans  with  the  same  dignity  which 
they  gave  to  our  country  through  their  service 
in  our  Nation's  defense.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  ttiis  important  legislation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TAXATION  OP  POREION  BANK 
DEPOSITS 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  SOBANSKY 


UMI 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  psmi  SYLVAiciA 

IH  THE  HOUSS  OF  RSFRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12, 19S9 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  young  man  from  the  22d  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  a  time  wf>en  many  Americans  have 
become  disillusioned  with  the  youth  of  today, 
in  a  period  when  many  of  our  young  people 
have  faNen  victim  to  the  drugs  and  violence 
that  seem  to  overwheim  our  Nation's  streets,  I 
am  giad  to  say  then  still  lies  hope.  Several 
weeks  ago  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Joseph  Sobansky,  of  Washington.  PA.  was 
driving  down  a  city  street  wtien  he  spotted  an 
apartment  house  consumed  t>y  smoke  ar>d 
flames.  As  he  approached  the  fire,  onlookers 
screamed  that  there  were  people  trapped 
inside  the  house. 

Joseph  Sobansky  stopped  his  vehicle  and 
immediately  went  into  action.  For  the  down- 
stars  residents,  he  banged  and  knocked  on 
windows  to  alert  them  of  the  fire.  In  additnn. 
without  ever  thir>king  of  his  own  safety,  he  ran 
into  the  burning  apartment  buikjing  and  up  the 
stairs.  He  found  a  young  lady,  recovering  from 
recent  hip  surgery,  wtK>  was  unable  to  get  out 
on  her  own.  Mr.  Sobansky  earned  her  down 
the  st^rs  and  out  of  the  buMing  to  safety. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sobansky  was  acting  on  human 
Instirxn.  A  person  wfw  acts  unselfishly  to  pro- 
tact  arwther  human  hfe,  even  if  it  means  erv 
dangering  oneself,  should  be  commended.  I 
siriute  Mr.  Sobansky  in  his  gallant  act  of  brav- 
ery «k1  know  that  my  feUow  Members  will  join 
main  paying  tribute  to  this  outstanding  young 
American. 


HON.  GREG  H.  UUGHUN 


OF 
Of  THE  HOt7SE  OF  RZPRESEITTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  attention  to  a  proviswn  in  the  current 
savings  and  loan  bailout  bill  wt>k:h  discrimi- 
nates against  small  domestic  banks  while  fa- 
vorir>g  large  international  banks. 

Wtiile  I  support  PreskJent  Bush's  desire  to 
have  an  early  solution  to  the  savings  and  k}an 
crisis,  we  shoukl  not  penalize  small  communi- 
ty banks  by  giving  favorat>le  treatment  to  large 
banks.  As  H.R.  1276  currently  stands  the  plan 
does  not  levy  an  FDIC  insurance  premium  on 
big  banks'  $250  billon  in  foreigners'  deposits. 
Instead,  smaller  banks  like  those  in  ttie  14th 
Cor)gressK3nal  District  of  Texas  are  being 
asked  to  pay  much  higher  premiums  at  a  time 
wfien  ttiey  are  fighting  to  keep  the  doors 
open.  It  is  time  to  end  tfie  free  ride  for  the  big 
banks'  foreign  deposits. 

I  support  amending  the  S&L  bailout  bill  to 
require  banks  to  pay  deposit  insurance  premi- 
ums on  foreign  deposits.  I  will  also  note  that 
ttie  Indeperxjent  Bankers  Associatk>n  of 
America  also  seeks  such  an  amendment  The 
IBAA  has  calculated  that  such  an  amendment 
wouM  permit  Congress  to  hoW  the  deposit  in- 
surance premium  at  12  cents  per  $100  rather 
ttMn  15  cents  as  recommended  by  tfra  admin- 
istratk>n. 

While  small  banks  pay  the  FDIC  premium 
on  88  percent  of  liabilities,  the  giant  banks 
pay  premiums  on  only  atXMJt  40  percent.  By 
including  foreign  deposits  in  the  insurance 
premium  tfie  Wall  Street  Journal  estimates 
that  the  FDIC  income  wouW  rise  t>y  $473  mil- 
ton  a  year. 

In  additx>n  to  restoring  ttie  sourxiness  of  tfie 
FDIC  on  a  more  timely  basis,  I  stress  fairness 
as  an  important  policy  goal.  Too  often  the  pol- 
krymakers  in  Washington  have  opted  for  sialu- 
tkxis  that  put  a  greater  burden  on  njral  Amer- 
k»  and  smaller  sized  businesses  while  pro- 
tectir>g  big  t>anking  arxj  big  txisiness.  We 
cannot  continue  to  permit  our  farmers,  inde- 
perxjent energy  producers,  and  now  the 
smalltown  bankers  to  carry  more  than  their 
share  of  ttie  k>ad. 


April  12,  1989 

Local  businesses  and  individuals,  including 
pubMc  offKials.  will  gather  on  May  1 2  to  salute 
Al  and  Lee  Sward  for  their  tireless  volunteer 
initiatives  on  behalf  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and 
for  ttie  chikJren  of  Queens  County.  Their  gen- 
erosity truly  represents  the  brottiertKxxl  and 
leadership  that  makes  New  York  City  and  the 
United  States  great. 

The  Friends  of  St  Mary's  Hospital  are 
proud  to  be  part  of  a  century-old  traditkxi  of 
pediatric  care  established  in  New  York  City  by 
the  Sisters  of  SL  Mary  in  1870.  In  additk>n  to 
quality  care  and  rehabilitatran  servrces  provkl- 
ed  by  SL  Mary's  inpatient,  home-care,  arxJ 
outpatient  programs,  ttie  hospital  houses  this 
country's  first  full-servk;e  palliative  care  unit 
for  terminally  ill  children  and  their  families. 

On  top  of  ttie  many  hours  Al  Sward  donates 
to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  he  is  also  president  of 
Service  Systems  Inc..  located  in  Flushing, 
Queens  County.  NY.  Al's  lovely  wife,  Lee, 
works  as  a  paraprofesskjnal  at  St  Mills 
Scfiool  in  Flushing.  NY.  They  have  two  beauti- 
ful daughters.  Lori  Ann  and  Kristine.  and  to- 
gettier  they  reskle  in  Flushing. 

Some  of  the  activities  that  Al  takes  part  in 
at  St  Mary's  include  organizing  parties  for 
chiklren  at  ttie  hospital,  donning  costumes  for 
various  holidays,  and  helping  with  fundraising. 
He  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  board  for 
the  Friends  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  Chiklren. 
Lee  is  a  member  of  the  Fashwn  Show  Com- 
mittee and  also  volunteers  at  the  foundatk>n 
office. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues woukJ  agree  ttiat  Al  and  Lee  Sward 
exemplify  ttie  spirit  of  volunteerism  whKh  is 
an  invaluable  piart  of  American  life.  I  would 
like  to  salute  ttieir  efforts  at  St  Mary's  and  en- 
courage them  to  keep  up  the  good  work. 


HONORING  AL  AND  LEE  SWARD 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  nw  YORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRCSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  couple.  Al  and 
Lee  Sward.  They  both  are  being  honored  on 
May  12.  1989,  by  the  Friends  of  St  Mary's 
Hospital,  in  Bayskte,  NY,  where  ttiey  will  be 
ttie  recipients  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Community 
Service  Award.  This  award  is  presented  to  irv 
dividuals  in  recognitxxi  of  ttieir  efforts  on 
behalf  of  ttie  chronnally  HI.  handKapped,  and 
terminally  ill  chikJren  of  St  Mary's  Hospital  for 
Children. 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  THE 
TREATY  OF  PARIS  OF  1898 


HON.  BEN  GARRIDO  BLAZ 

OP  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  an  event  of  great  impor- 
tance to  my  constituents.  I  am  speaking  of  ttie 
90th  anniversary  of  the  proclamatk}n  of  ttie 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  1898.  On  April  11.  1899.  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  our  country  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Spain  entered  into  force.  Signed 
at  Paris  on  Decemtier  10.  1898.  this  treaty 
ceded  Guam  to  ttie  United  States.  In  this  jubi- 
lee year  it  is  I  who  tiave  tfie  distinct  tionor  to 
represent  ttie  people  of  Guam  in  ttiis  august 
body. 

On  April  11,  1899.  in  Washington.  DC.  the 
25th  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
oratile  William  McKinley,  and  representatives 
of  Her  Majesty.  Maria  Cristina,  Queen  Regent 
of  Spain,  exctianged  their  governments'  ratifi- 
catkins  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1898.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  proclaimed. 

(B)e  it  known  that  I  *  *  *  tiave  caused  the 
said  Convention  to  l>e  made  public,  to  the 
end  ttiat  the  same  and  every  article  and 
clause  thereof  may  be  ol>served  and  fulfilled 
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with  good  faith  by  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  citizens  thereof. 

That  last  phrase  has  been  sacred  to  ttie 
people  of  Guam.  We  have  trusted  in  the 
words  of  our  "first"  President.  It  has  been  with 
considerable  pride  that  the  people  of  Guam 
have  served  our  country  for  decades.  Their 
numbers  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  pro- 
portionately far  exceeded  any  other  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

In  this  90th  year  of  American  sovereignty 
over  the  island  of  my  birth,  I  have  had  the 
humbling  privilege  of  reintrodudng  legislation 
to  estat)llsh  a  new  political  status  for  Guam. 
Aptly  numbered  H.R.  98,  the  Guam  Common- 
wealth bill  "recognizes  the  long-cherished  as- 
piration of  the  people  of  Guam  to  direct  tt>e 
course  of  their  own  destiny."  H.R.  98,  section 
2(a).  It  "reflects  the  will  of  the  people  of 
Guam  to  attain  a  greater  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  concert  with  the  United  States  of 
America."  H.R.  98,  section  2(b). 

For  90  years  the  people  of  Guam  have  con- 
sistently striven  to  develop  a  closer  and  more 
meaningful  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
We  hold  dear  the  same  truths  as  do  our  fellow 
citizens  and  nationals  wt>erever  our  flag  flies. 
In  this  anniversary  year  the  Guam  Comrrwn- 
weatth  bill  stands  as  a  testament  to  tf>e  ties 
which  bind  the  lawmakers  of  Capitol  Hill  to 
131.000  members  of  the  American  family 
10,000  miles  away. 


BICYCLE  PART  DUTY 
SUSPENSION  BILL 
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HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  12, 1989 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
today  or>ce  again  to  offer  legislation  provkjing 
for  the  suspenskjn  of  the  regular  U.S.  Cus- 
toms duties  on  certain  bk:ycle  parts.  Ttie  regu- 
lar duties  on  a  variety  of  btcyde  parts  not 
manufactured  in  ttie  United  States  have  been 
suspended  since  1971.  This  prior  legislatk>n, 
and  the  measure  I  am  introducing  today,  rec- 
ognize that  the  suspenskxi  of  the  regular  cus- 
toms duties  on  t>icycle  parts  not  manufactured 
in  commercial  quantities  in  ttie  United  States 
is  critkMl  to  maintaining  tf)e  intematk>nal  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  bicycle  manufacturers. 

As  Mr.  Speaker  is  well  aware,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  would  like  to  report  an  omnibus 
miscellaneous  trade  and  tariff  bill  in  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress.  CXjring  the  100th 
Congress  I  introduced  H.R.  4313  to  suspend 
the  duties  on  a  number  of  bicycle  compo- 
nents. While  this  measure  was  reported  favor- 
ably to  tt»e  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, it  was  not  included  in  the  final  omnibus 
trade  bill.  However,  while  last  year's  trade  bill 
was  pending,  domestk:  sources  of  supply  for  a 
number  of  addittonal  bfcycte  components  were 
eliminated.  Tliese  components  include  certain 
aluminum  alloy  bkryde  handlebar  stems  and 
stem  rotor  assemblies.  In  additk)n,  there  is  no 
domestc  source  for  the  wheelbuilding,  wtieel- 
trutng,  rim  punching,  tire  fitting,  and  similar 
machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wheels 
for  bk:ycles.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
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ducing  today  is  to  provkje  for  Vne  suspenston 
of  the  regular  customs  duties  applicable  to 
tliese  components  through  the  end  of  1996. 
Handlebar  stems  and  stem  rotor  assemblies 
are  normally  dutied  at  10  percent  ad  valorem. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending  trade  bill  makes 
only  too  clear  the  differences  of  opinkin  that 
exist  within  the  Congress  on  how  best  to 
assist  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing industries.  I  believe  we  can  all  agree,  how- 
ever, that  the  competitiveness  of  our  domestic 
industries  is  only  damaged  when  we  continue 
to  impose  import  duties  on  materials  and  com- 
ponents that  are  not  produced  In  the  United 
States,  but  are  essential  to  tf>e  manufacturing 
operatk^ns  of  U.S.  industries.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  is  consistent  with  this 
fundamental  tenet  of  a  sound  national  trade 
policy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislatk>n. 
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rise.  Is  this  a  time  to  continue  to  relax  our  fuel 
standards? 

The  CAFE  standard  is  a  good,  smart  law. 
After  it  was  enacted,  consumers  saved  a  total 
of  $50  billion  in  fuel  costs  between  1975  and 
1985.  The  tightening  of  the  CAFE  standard 
will  go  a  long  way  in  helping  us  achieve  three 
goals — strengthening  the  national  energy  con- 
servatk>n  polk:y,  and  easing  the  country's  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil,  and  spewing  fewer 
pollutemts  into  the  environment.  Why  continue 
to  weaken  a  law  that  has  been  tried  and  has 
t)een  successful.  As  tfiey  say,  "Why  fix  it  if  it 
ain't  broke." 


RISING  GASOLINE  PRICES,  DE- 
CLINING U.S.  PRODUCTION— 
THE  ONLY  GOOD  ALTERNA- 
TIVE IS  CONSERVATION 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OFCAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatkHi  to  repeal  the  administra- 
tk}n's  auttwrity  to  k>wer  the  corporate  average 
fuel  economy  standard  and  return  it  to  tfie 
27.5  mpg  as  was  required  by  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle and  Cost  Savings  Act 

Over  the  past  several  years,  ttie  administra- 
tk>n  has  whittled  away  at  the  corporate  auto 
fuel  economy  [CAFE]  standard,  one  of  the 
Natk>n's  few  successful  energy  conservatk>n 
policies.  My  legislatk>n  will  reverse  OOTs 
ruling  on  the  CAFE  standard  and  eliminate  its 
auttK>rity  to  lower  it  again. 

The  CAFE  standard  was  established  in  the 
midseventies  as  a  response  to  the  Arab  oil 
embargoes  and  the  resulting  energy  crisis.  It 
was  created  for  a  better  natranal  energy  con- 
servatK>n  policy  arxj  to  ease  ttie  United  States 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Unfortunately,  the  merrKxy  of  ttie  oil  short- 
age has  faded  from  the  minds  of  the  public. 
The  big  auto  manufacturers  have  persuaded 
the  administratk>n  to  roll  back  the  CAFE 
standards  in  response  to  ttie  public  demand 
for  bigger,  faster  cars.  Is  this  a  wise  choice  in 
a  time  wfien  we  now  import  over  42  percent 
of  our  oil?  Is  this  a  wise  chok»  when  oil  con- 
sumption in  tfie  United  States  continues  to  in- 
crease while  productk>n  continues  to  decline? 
Is  this  a  wise  chok:e  when  two-thirds  of  tfie  oil 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  used  for 
transportatton  and  we  have  few  alternative 
fuel  sources?  Is  this  a  wise  choice  wfien  there 
is  so  much  concern  about  oil  spills  and  tfie 
environment?  I  don't  think  so. 

In  the  past  week,  gasoline  prices  have  risen 
as  much  as  6  cents  a  gallon  on  the  west 
coast  and  Exxon  Corp.  has  announced  that  it 
cannot  fulfill  contractual  obligations  on  Alas- 
kan oil.  Exxon  expects  April  deliveries  to  be 
cut  as  much  as  20  percent  as  a  result  of  the 
Valdez  oil  spill.  As  we  all  know,  when  supply 
is  cut  and  demand  remains  tfie  same,  prices 


BLUE  LIGHT  NIGHT  FOR 
PEREPIGHTERS 


HON.  JAMES  T.  WALSH 

OP  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  honoring  ttie  brave  men 
and  women  wtio  risk  tfieir  lives  as  volunteer 
firefighters.  Tfiese  indivkjuals  pertorm  an  in- 
valuable servk^e,  yet  receive  little  or  no  recog- 
nition for  their  efforts. 

I  propose  launching  a  new  traditkKi  called 
Blue  Light  Night  to  honor  the  efforts  of  volun- 
teer firefighters.  On  Blue  Light  Night  all  citi- 
zens would  be  asked  to  replace  their  normal 
porch  lights  with  blue  lights.  As  you  probably 
know,  volunteer  firefighters  display  a  blue  light 
on  ttieir  vehkdes  wfien  responding  to  alarms. 

I  propose  tfiat  Blue  Light  Night  be  the  third 
Saturday  of  May  each  year  and  that  some 
form  of  opening  ceremony  be  initiated.  This 
woukj  be  a  small  token  of  our  appreciatkxi  for 
the  fine  work  of  our  volunteer  firefighters. 


COMMENDING  CARL  ELLIOTT 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1989 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
give  special  recognitk>n  to  former  AlatMuna 
Congressman  Cari  Eltott,  who  ak>ng  with  the 
late  Alat>ama  Senator  Lister  Hill,  played  a 
major  role  in  ttie  passage  of  important  Federal 
library  legislation  in  the  1950's  and  1960's. 

This  week,  as  we  observe  National  Library 
Week,  I  would  like  to  commend  Carl  ElllotC 
who  resides  in  my  fiometown  of  Jasper.  He 
was  a  guiding  light  in  ttie  passage  of  tfie  Li- 
brary Sennces  and  Construction  Act,  as  well 
as  ttie  National  Defense  Educatkjn  Act  of 
1958;  the  NatkKial  Medical  Library  and  related 
medk:al  lit>rary  legislation. 

Cari  Elliott  and  Lister  Hill  helped  to  shape 
the  Federal  role  in  akJ  to  educatk>n  and  librar- 
ies. Their  foresight  has  meant  a  great  deal  to 
our  Natk>n's  libraries  which  serve  all  segments 
of  our  society. 

All  of  us  who  use  libraries  owe  a  great  deal 
of  tfianks  to  these  two  fine  Alabamians.  We 
appreciate  their  dedicatkin  and  hard  work  in 
Improving  the  quality  of  life  for  so  many 
people  across  our  great  Nation. 
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UMI 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  rmmTLVAWiA 
ZH  THS  HOUn  or  KKntCSOfTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  April  12,  1989 
Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  marks 
Iha  96lh  wmiwersary  of  the  Ukrainian  rational 
Asaociatton,  the  oldest  and  largest  Ukrainian 
organization  in  the  free  worM.  During  the  year 
of  1984  members  of  the  growing  Ukrainian  im- 
migram  community  realized  tfie  need  for  a  fi- 
nancial organization  sensitive  to  the  interests 
of  Ukrainians,  and  from  ttus  realization  the 
Ukrainian  ^4ational  Association  was  txxn. 

From  its  humble  beginnings  in  Shamokin. 
PA.  the  Ukrainian  National  Associatnn  has 
grown  to  77,000  members  with  240 
branchea— or  todgaa— in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  TNs  ctose-kntt  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
can group  has  provided  its  members  with  life 
insurance  and  a  wide  range  of  educational, 
cultural,  and  social  benefits  tfvoughout  Its  H- 
kjstnous  history.  It  Is  with  great  admiration  I 
acknowledge  the  95th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrwiian  Natkxwl  Association. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
•greed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  tlUe  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  Infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congrsssional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
April  13.  1989.  may  be  found  In  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rccors. 

Mkbtihcs  Scheduled 

APRIL  14 

9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearlnas  In  open  and  closed  ses- 
•lon  on  developments  In  the  Interna- 
tional Mcurlty  environment  and  their 
implications  for  VS.  security  require- 
ments. 

SR-222 


9:30 
Appropriations 

Latwr,  Health  and  Himum  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  the  Centers  for  Disease 
ControL 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
PoUcy). 

SD-118 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Importance  of 
scenic  byways  to  national  tourism. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  G.  Rosenberg,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Assistant  Administrator  for  Air  and 
Radiation,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

8D-406 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Indian 
participation  in  government  procure- 
ment contracting. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Paul  D.  Coverdell,  of  Georgia,  to  t>e 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  Ter- 
ence A.  Todman.  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
to  be  Amliassador  to  Argentina. 

SD-419 

APRIL  17 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  crime  and 
drug  crisis  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 
Interior  SulKommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  fossil 
energy  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  8ul>- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  signifi- 
cant price  Increases  In  petroleum  prod- 
ucts since  the  Valdez  oil  spill. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Technology  and  the  Law  SulXMjmmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computer  viruses. 

SD-226 
1:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Reginald  Bartholomew,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Co- 
ordinating   Security    Assistance    Pro- 
grams, and  Ivan  Selin.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management. 

S-116.  Capitol 


1:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  388,  to  provide 
for    five-year,    staggered    terms    for 
memliers  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
_    latory  Commission,  and  S.  389,  to  es- 
tablish the  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Natural  Gas. 

SD-366 

APRIL  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy and  operational  requirements  for 
NATO   defense   and   rapid   reinforce- 
ment. 

SR-223 
9:30  aan. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Sut>commlttee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Serivces,  focusing  on  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration. 

SD-116 
Etevlrorunent  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  G.  Rosent>erg,  of 
Michigan,  to  t>e  Assistant  Adminstra- 
tor  for  the  Enviromnental  Protection 
Agency. 

SH-216 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  719,  to  limit  the 
Federal  antitrust  exemption  of  the 
business  of  insurance,  to  reaffirm  the 
continued  State  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, General  Sales  Manager,  and  Soil 
conservation  Service. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

SD-192 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1992  for  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Conunlsslon,  S.  646,  to  fa- 
cilitate     cooperation      between      the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  in 
securities  law  enforcement,  S.  647,  Se- 
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curities  Law  Enforcement  Remedies 
Act  of  1989.  S.  648  Iilarket  Reform  Act 
of  1989,  S.  649.  Shareholder  Communi- 
cations Improvement  Act  of  1989,  and 
S.  661,  Trust  Indenture  Reform  Act  of 
1989. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
committee  business. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  health  effects 
of  air  pollution. 

SH-216 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  and  evaluate 
certain  child  care  proposals. 

SD-215 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1990 

for  foreign  assistance  programs  and 

the  Department  of  State. 

SEM19 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
World  Bank,  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Multilateral 
Investment  Guaranty  Agency. 

SD-138 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    motor    carrier 
safety. 

SR-253 

Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism,    Narcotics    and    International 
Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  treaties  relating  to 
mutual    legal    assistance   in   criminal 
matters. 

SD-419 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resimie  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  f\inds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991   for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

SH-219 

2:30  pjn. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  Inflation  matters. 

2322  Raybum  Building 
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9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy  and   operational   requirements   of 
the   maritime   oriented   unified   com- 
mands and  U.S.  Forces,  Korea. 

SR-222 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recent  oil  spill 
in  Prince  William  Sound,  and  to 
review  the  adequacy  of  efforts  to  pre- 
vent air  and  water  pollution  at  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline's  Valdez  termi- 
nal. 

SH-216 

Veterans  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 

review  legislative  recommendations  of 

AMVETS,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
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lea.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  and  the 
Non-Commissloned  Officers  Associa- 
tion. 

334  Cannon  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  motor  carrier 
safety. 

SR-253 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  improve  agricultural  programs. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

SD-116 
Finance 
To   continue    hearings   to   review   and 
evaluate  certain  child  care  proposals. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  UNESCO. 

SD-419 
1:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resimie  hearings  on  the  future  of 
n.S.-Soviet  relations. 

SD-419 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  territo- 
rial and  international  affairs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  83.  to  establish 
the  amount  of  costs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  uranium  enrichment 
program  that  have  not  previously  been 
recovered  from  erulchment  customers 
in  the  charges  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  its  customers. 

SD-366 

Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
conmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  198,  the  Copy- 
right Act  to  protect  certain  computer 
programs. 

SD-226 

APRIL  20 

8:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy and  operational  requirements  of 
the  unified  commands  oriented  to 
Third  World  defense  and  unconven- 
tional warfare. 

SD-222 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriajlons 

Agriculture   and   Related   Agencies   Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    glo)>al   climate 
change  and  efforts  to  predict  green- 
house warming. 

SR-2S3 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  7,  S.  56,  S.  137, 
S.  242,  S.  326,  S.  330,  S.  332,  S.  359,  and 
S.  597,  bills  to  provide  for  spending 
limits  and  public  financing  for  Federal 
elections. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

SD-192 
Finance 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.83,  to  estab- 
lish the  amount  of  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  uranium  enrich- 
ment program  that  have  not  previous- 
ly been  recovered  from  enrichment 
customers  in  the  charges  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  its  customers. 

SD-366 
Finance 

Medicare  and  Long-Term  Care  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  physician  pay- 
ment reforms  tmder  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. 

SD-215 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

SH-219 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Independent  agency 
status  for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-215 

BiJAYl 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Sulxximmlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  focusing  on  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

SD-192 


UMI 
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2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  focusing  on  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

SD-192 

MATS 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  global  warming  and 
Corporate     Average     Fuel     Economy 
(CAFE)  standards. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  83.  to  estab- 
lish the  amount  of  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  uranium  enrich- 
ment program  that  have  not  previous- 
ly been  recovered  from  enrichment 
customers  in  the  charges  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  its  customers. 

SD-3M 
10:00  aJD. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To  hold  bearings  on  the  European  Com- 
munity's (EC)  program  to  complete  its 
internal  market  by  1992. 

SD-215 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Porei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East,  Pakistan,  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

S-128.  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  247,  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
State  energy  and  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

SD-386 

MAYS 

9:30  aon. 
Approporiatlons 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
IsboT,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1990  for  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  risk  re- 
tention. 

SRD-253 

MAT  4 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  094,  to  extend 
the  authority  for  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve. 

SD-368 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To   hold   hearings   on   Medicare   reim- 
bursement of  rural  hospitals. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

MATS 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  certain  programs  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies. 

SI>-192 
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MAY  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 

MAT  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  Sec- 
tion 89  nondiscrimination  rules  appli- 
cable to  employer-provided  fringe  ben- 
efits. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  inter- 
national narcotics. 

SD-192 

MAT  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop)Osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-192 

MATH 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  rural  development. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  trans- 
portation trust  funds. 

SD-138 

MAT  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Himian  Services. 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-102 

I1CATI5 
1:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
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SD-138 

MAT  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Enectrifica- 
tion  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  rural  develop- 
ment. 

SR-332 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates lor  liscal  year  1990  lor  the  De- 
partment ol  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates lor  liscal  year  1990  lor  lorelgn 
assistance  programs,  locusing  on  the 
Oflice  ol  the  Inspector  General, 
Oflice  of  Disaster  Assistance,  and 
American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad. 

SD-116 

MAY  18 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation,  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion, Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  Export-Import  Bank. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-116 
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MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-116 

JUNE  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711,  S. 
712,  biUs  to  provide  for  a  referendum 
on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SD-106 
1:30  pan. 
Govenunental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  refu- 
gees and  migration. 

SD-138 

JUNE6 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 

■JUNE7 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    fimds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse 
prevention. 

SD-342 
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JUNES 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 

JUNE  13 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

8D-138 


CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  13 
9:30  a.n). 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  253,  establishing 
a  coordinated  National  Nutrition  Mon- 
itoring  and    Related    Research    Pro- 
gram. 

SD-342 

APRIL  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  trade  and  technolo- 
gy issues. 

SD-342 


POSTPONEMENTS 

APRIL  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed   budget   request   for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, focusing  on  space  transporta- 
tion budget  and  policy. 

SR-253 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


April  IS,  1989 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%iir«efay,  April  13,  1989 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Kenneth  Rodgers.  St. 
John  Cantlus  Catholic  Church,  So- 
bieskl.  WI.  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Almighty  Ood.  please  hear  us  this 
day  as  we  come  before  Tou  acknowl- 
edging Tour  supremacy  over  all  the 
universe. 

We  thank  You  for  America  the 
beautiful,  with  its  splendorous  mouji- 
tains,  fertile  lands  and  plains,  its 
watery  wonders:  the  great  oceans,  the 
thousands  of  lakes  and  rivers,  the 
teeming  cities  and  towns,  and  most  of 
all  for  the  millions  of  people  with 
roots  from  all  over  the  globe,  with  dif- 
ferent customs,  religions,  races,  lan- 
giiages.  and  viewpoints,  all  summa- 
rized in  the  national  motto  "E  Pluri- 
bus  Unum.  one  though  many." 

We  humbly  beg  of  You,  Lord,  to 
bless  this  Congress,  and  especially 
each  one  of  the  honorable  Congress- 
men that  they  may  vote  legislation 
conscientiously  and  Justly  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  country  and  its  people. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEIX2E  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
frtnn  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]  kindly 
lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  UPTON  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under 
Ood.  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
alL 


FATHER  KENNETH  RODGERS 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Father 
Kenneth  Rodgers.  who  Just  gave  us 
that  moving  opening  prayer,  is  the 
pastor  at  St.  John  Cantlus  Catholic 
Church  in  Sobieski.  WI.  There,  and  at 
the  nearby  parish  of  Chase.  Father 
Rodgers  has  tended  to  350  families 
who  live  north  of  Green  Bay.  WI. 

Originally  from  E>enmark.  WI.  and 
later  Green  Bay,  Father  Rodgers  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  the  people 
throughout  northeast  Wisconsin. 


Having  graduated  from  St.  Norbert 
High  School  and  St.  Norbert  College, 
he  completed  his  studies  at  Kenrich 
Seminary  in  St.  Louis,  MO. 

Father  Rodgers  is  more  than  a  theo- 
logian, he  is  also  worldly  wise— having 
worked  his  way  through  school  as  a 
successful  cattle  dealer. 

Before  entering  the  priesthood. 
Father  Rodgers  earned  a  commission 
as  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army.  In  1961. 
he  was  in  charge  of  raising  the  funds 
to  construct  a  new  Catholic  high 
school— Xavier  High  School— in  Apple- 
ton.  WI. 

In  the  last  45  years.  Father  Rodgers 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  caring  for  the 
souls  entrusted  to  him.  He  is  consid- 
ered a  "special  friend"  by  all  the 
people  who  know  him  and  who  are  in 
his  spiritual  care. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  limit 
the  number  of  1 -minute  speeches 
today,  and  seeing  the  nimiber  of  those 
desiring  to  make  speeches  finds  it  not 
undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Members.  In  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  legislation  to  come  before 
us  today  and  the  time  frame  in  which 
it  is  related,  the  Chair  will  arbitrarily 
limit  the  number  of  1-minute  speeches 
prior  to  legislative  business  to  no  more 
than  three  to  each  side,  three  Demo- 
crats and  three  Republicans. 


COBOCENDING  SPEAKER 

WRIGHT  FOR  PROMOTING  NE- 
GOTIATIONS LEADING  TO 
SIGNING  OF  ESQUIPULAS  II 
AGREEMENTS 

(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  bipartisan  accord  which  was 
agreed  to  on  March  24  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress,  regarding 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  America. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  your  part  in  promoting  the  negoti- 
ations which  led  to  the  signing  of  the 
Esquipulas  II  agreements. 

Chief  Deputy  Whip  David  Bonior 
likewise  deserves  credit  for  his  steady 
and  determined  efforts  over  the  years 
regarding  peace  in  Central  America. 

His  influence,  knowledge,  and  dedi- 
cation throughout  this  protracted,  di- 
visive, and  difficult  process  is  apparent 


in  the  final  accord  and  the  optimism  it 
brings. 

The  administration,  too,  deserves 
credit  for  recognizing  our  need  to  work 
in  a  truly  bipartisan  manner  in  deter- 
mining policy  for  Central  America. 

President  Bush  has  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  allow  for  a  fresh  ap- 
proach to  an  old  problem.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  have  continued  and  last- 
ing cooperation  In  this  matter. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  once  again 
thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  your  ef- 
forts in  crafting  the  approach  that  is 
bringing  peace  to  this  region.  Our  na- 
tional interest  is  intact,  our  word  is 
once  again  credible,  and  many  young 
men  and  women  are  alive  today,  due  in 
large  part  to  the  spirit  of  hope  and 
conciliation  you  initiated  less  than  2 
years  ago.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  know  the  Nation  does,  too. 


FAILURE  OF  HOME  RULE  IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  have  been  bom  and  raised 
in  a  small  town  in  southern  Ohio 
caUed  Hillsboro,  OH.  Two  nights  ago, 
two  good  friends  of  mine,  Ernie  and 
Rita  Blankenship.  who  are  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  savings  and 
loan  that  is  a  member  of  a  national  co- 
operative bank  came  here  for  a  con- 
vention. Having  checked  into  their 
hotel,  they  hired  a  cab  to  see  the 
sights  that  is  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

IXiring  the  course  of  Just  a  few  min- 
utes of  driving  in  a  cab,  they  encoun- 
tered two  dead  bodies  on  the  streets  of 
our  Nation's  Capital  covered  with 
blankets,  surrounded  by  police. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  taken 
time  for  a  special  order  to  discuss  the 
humiliation,  the  embarrassment  to  the 
free  world  and  to  the  United  States  of 
America:  That  is  home  rule  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  It  is  time  that  we  recog- 
nize this  experiment  has  not  only  been 
a  failure,  it  has  been  a  disaster.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
reassert  itself,  as  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers asserted  in  the  Constitution,  to 
maintain  some  semblance  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia. 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
we  consider  bipartisan  legislation  put- 
ting U.S.  policy  squarely  behind  the 
peace  process  in  Central  America,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imp)ortant  that  we  recognize 
the  tremendous  leadership  of  Speaker 
Jim  Wright. 

In  a  very  real  sense  it  is  the  Speak- 
er's leadership  that  has  helped  make 
the  peace  process  in  Central  America  a 
reality.  In  Augxist  1987,  it  was  Speaker 
Wright  who  courageously  stepped  for- 
ward to  insist  that  U.S.  policy  respect 
the  views  of  the  leaders  in  the  region. 

The  Central  American  Presidents 
credited  the  Speaker  with  supplying 
the  key  missing  Ingredient  that  en- 
abled them  to  complete  the  Esqulpu- 
las  accord,  for  which  President  Arias 
of  Costa  Rica  received  the  Nobel  Prize. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
there  have  been  many  ups  and  downs 
in  the  peace  process. 

Yet,  through  It  all.  Speaker  Wright 
has  been  steadfast  In  his  Insistence 
that  our  policy  respect  the  right  of  the 
people  of  Central  America  to  choose 
their  own  destiny. 

For  this,  our  Nation,  the  people  of 
Central  America,  and  all  freedom- 
loving  people,  owe  the  Speaker  their 
gratitude. 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

(Mr.  HOPKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  morning  in  honor  of  National  Li- 
brary Week,  which  this  year  is  April  9 
through  15,  and  we  celebrate  the 
opening  of  a  new  library  in  Lexington, 
KY. 

As  the  demands  of  this  age  of  infor- 
mation practicaUy  explode  before  our 
very  eyes,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
take  a  minute  to  recognize  those  who 
help  us  manage  access  to  Information. 

Libraries  are  doing  and  offering 
more  than  ever  before:  literacy  pro- 
grams, audio  and  video  cassettes,  print 
and  electronic  media— all  handled  ex- 
pertly by  school  and  community  U- 
brarians  across  our  land. 

When  a  child  wants  to  know  the  cap- 
ital of  Yugoslavia,  or  a  foundation 
board  wants  to  know  which  Federal 
agency  handles  grant  applications  for 
foster-care  programs,  they  can  turn  to 
their  libraries  and  librarians  to  get  an- 
swers. ,  ^, 

The  slogan  for  this  year's  National 
Library  Week  could  not  be  more  ap- 
propriate: "Ask  a  professional.  Ask  a 
librarian." 

So  to  the  ladies  and  gentleman  in 
the  field  of  Ubrary  science— thank  you 
for  being  there  with  the  answers. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SPEAKER 

WRIGHT'S  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
BIPARTISAN  CENTRAL  AMERI- 
CAN ACCORD 

(Mr.  NAGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  historic 
event  took  place  on  March  24  involv- 
ing two  branches  of  Government 
which  have  been  at  odds  for  the  last  8 
years  on  the  direction  of  United  States 
policy  in  Central  America.  The  biparti- 
san agreement  forged  between  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  Baker  and  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  a  successful 
effort  led  by  Speaker  Wright  and 
other  committed  leaders  in  the  House 
and  Senate  in  negotiating  a  diplomatic 
rather  than  militaristic  solution  to  the 
war  in  Central  America. 

For  8  long  years,  we  have  watched  in 
horror  as  more  than  200.000  lives  have 
been  lost  in  Central  America.  Now  fi- 
nally, after  years  of  bitter  struggle  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  we  have  arrived  at  a  foreign 
policy  aimed  at  peaceful  negotiations 
among  the  factions.  On  March  24. 
Spesiker  Wright  and  a  handful  of 
other  committed  leaders,  unveiled  a  bi- 
partisan agreement  which  will  set  his- 
toric foreign  policy  guidelines.  This 
agreement  represents  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  a  policy  which  supported 
armed  Insurgency  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  and  pitted  Con- 
gress against  the  administration. 

In  1987,  SpesJter  Wright  moved  this 
body  one  step  closer  to  the  bipartisan 
agreement  before  us  with  an  initiative 
that  reaf  irmed  once  again  our  commit- 
ment to  diplomacy  and  open  discus- 
sion as  a  means  of  a  resolution  to  the 
war  in  Central  America.  Through 
many  bitter  struggles  that  divided  not 
only  the  Democrat  and  Republican 
parties  against  each  other,  but  also  di- 
vided us  from  within,  we  have  finally 
reached,  what  I  believe,  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  realizing  peace  and 
democracy  in  Central  America. 

This  achievement  could  not  have 
been  made  possible  without  the  sup- 
port, guidance,  and  leadership  of 
Speaker  Wright.  Through  his  past 
diplomatic  initiatives,  Speaker  Wright 
moved  this  body  closer  to  the  biparti- 
san agreement  we  have  before  us.  He 
has  reaffirmed  once  again  our  commit- 
ment to  diplomacy  and  open  discus- 
sion as  a  means  to  ending  the  war  in 
Central  America. 

We  stand  here  today  as  witnesses  to 
the  destruction  and  death  that  has 
plagued  Central  America  over  the  past 
several  years.  We  stand  here  in  the 
hopes  that  a  regional  negotiated  solu- 
tion, supported  from  the  beginning  by 
Speaker  Wright,  will  come  to  fruition. 
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IMPLEMENTING  THE  BIPARTI- 
SAN ACCORD  ON  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  127  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  127 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1750)  to  implement  the  Bipartisan  Accord 
on  Central  America  on  March  24,  1989,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
bill  and  against  its  consideration  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  which  shall  not 
exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled    by     Representative     Foley     of 
Washington  and  Representative  Michel  of 
Illinois,  or  their  designees,  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  No  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  shall  be  in  order  except  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  which  may  be  of- 
fered en  bloc  and  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read,  which  shall  be  debatable 
for  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranliing  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  or  their  designees,  and 
which  shall  not  be  amendable  or  divisible  in 
the   House   or   in   the   Committee   of   the 
Whole.    All    points   of   order    against    the 
amendments  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the   bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit,   with  or 
without  instructions,  only  If  offered  by  Rep- 
resenUtive  Michel  of  Illinois,  or  his  desig- 
nee, and  said  motion  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNFTA).  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BomoR]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  The  Speaker,  before  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] for  purposes  of  debate  and  re- 
serve the  time  for  myself,  I  yield  for 
purposes  of  debate  only  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Akaka],  who  wishes  to  make  a 
statement  with  regard  to  a  matter  of 
concern  to  him. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Akaka 
was  aUowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

TRIBinX  TO  FATHER  DAMIEN 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. April  15,  the  people  of  Hawaii  and 
Belgium  will  commemorate  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  death  of  one  of  the 
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greathearted  humanitarians  of  all 
time. 

The  Blessed  Reverend  Joseph 
Damlen  Deveuster.  in  1873.  made  a 
voluntary  sojourn  to  live  among  the 
lepers  at  Kalaupapa  on  the  Island  of 
Molokai. 

Father  Damlen.  who  we  commemo- 
rate In  the  Capitol's  Statuary  Hadl. 
was  the  rarest  Itind  of  man.  To  the 
amazement  of  his  bishop  and  his 
peers,  he  could  not  wallc  away  from 
the  apathy,  and  rotting  flesh  that  he 
found  in  Kalaupapa.  a  place  that  was 
called  a  "living  graveyard." 

Instead.  Father  Damien  established 
the  Philomena  Church.  For  16  years 
he  ministered  to  the  physical  and  spir- 
itual needs  of  Hansen's  disease  victims 
until  he  succumbed  to  the  disease  at 
age  49. 

Those  afflicted  with  Hansen's  dis- 
ease were  banished  from  the  con- 
science of  society,  yet  Father  Damien 
opened  his  heart,  his  eyes  and  his 
arms  to  their  needs  and  sufferings.  By 
living  among  them  and  restoring  their 
dignity  he  also  uplifted  mankind's  dig- 
nity. 

It  gives  me  joy  that  we  continue  to 
revere  Father  Damien  100  years  after 
his  death. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  127 
is  a  closed  rule  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1750,  the  legislation  to 
implement  the  bipartisan  accord  on 
Central  America  of  March  24,  1989. 

The  rule  provides  for  4  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Foley  and  the  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Michel  or  their  designees.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  the  bill  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  and  against  its  consid- 
eration. 

No  amendments  are  made  in  order 
under  this  rule  except  the  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  which  shall  be 
offered  en  bloc.  These  are  technical 
amendments  which  are  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  budgetary  impact  of 
this  legislation  will  be  neutral. 

The  en  bloc  amendments  shall  be  de- 
batable for  no  more  than  10  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations or  their  designees.  These 
unendments  shall  not  be  divisible  in 
the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  aU  points  of  order  are 
waived  against  them. 

Finally,  the  rule  makes  in  order  one 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without 
instructions,  if  offered  by  Mr.  Michel 


or  his  designee.  This  motion  to  recom- 
mit shall  be  debatable  for  up  to  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  24.  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  leadership 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  joined 
President  Bush  in  signing  a  bipartisan 
agreement  on  Central  America. 

The  agreement,  I  believe,  signals  a 
major  change  in  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  region.  For  the  first  time  in  over  7 
years  of  war,  the  administration  has 
expressed  its  full  support  for  the  Cen- 
tral American  peace  process. 

The  administration  has  acknowl- 
edged that  the  military  approach  has 
failed  suid  has  actively  embraced  the 
diplomatic  approach  to  the  region's 
problems.  With  this  agreement,  the 
administration  has  foresworn  military 
aid  for  the  Contras  and  has,  instead, 
stated  that  it  is  the  goal  of  United 
States  policy  to  reintegrate  them  into 
the  democratic  process  inside  Nicara- 
gua. For  the  first  time,  the  administra- 
tion expresses  support  for  the  volun- 
tary reintegration  suid  regional  reloca- 
tion of  the  Contras  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  Central  American 
peace  accords. 

The  bipartisan  accord  calls  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
now  in  effect  between  the  Contras  and 
the  Nicaraguan  Government.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Baker  has  assured  the 
House  leadership  that  the  United 
States  will  provide  no  assistance  to 
any  member  of  the  resistance  who  is 
engaged  in  offensive  military  actions 
or  who  is  involved  in  human  rights 
abuses.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  I 
have  discussed  this  issue  at  great 
length,  and  I  have  been  assured  that  a 
letter  affirming  these  commitments 
will  be  forthcoming. 

This  bipartisan  agreement  has  wide 
support  among  the  leaders  in  central 
America.  President  Oscar  Arias,  of 
Costa  Rica,  has  hailed  the  agreement. 
Of  this  agreement.  Arias  has  said: 
"Realism  and  pragmatism  have  pre- 
vailed. Now  I  feel  a  sincere  support  for 
the  peace  plan,  something  I  never 
found  in  the  past."  Arias  went  on  to 
underscore  the  point:  "For  a  very  long 
time  we  have  been  insisting  to  the 
world  that  dialog  has  to  replace  the 
military  path.  We're  seeing  an  end  to  a 
warlike  policy  and  support  for  the 
peace  plan  •••.•■ 

The  legislation  we  have  before  us 
today  has  been  crafted  pursuant  to 
this  bipartisan  agreement.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  provides  for  a 
simple  extension  of  nonlethal  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras  at  the  current 
rate,  and  in  current  form  from  March 
31.  1989.  until  February  28.  1990. 

The  only  addition  in  the  definition 
of  "humanitarian  assistance"  from  last 
year  is  the  stipulation  that  funds  may 
be  provided  for  voluntary  reintegra- 
tion and  regional  relocation  of  the 
Contras.  The  delivery  of  this  assist- 


ance will  be  arranged  solely  by  AID  in 
a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the 
bipartisan  accord.  That  accord  makes 
it  clear  that,  when  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Presidents  develop  their  plan  for 
reintegration  and  relocation  of  the 
Contrtis,  these  funds  will  be  available 
to  support  such  reintegration  and  re- 
gional relocation. 

This  legislation  explicitly  repeals  all 
expedited  procedures  as  well  as  every 
other  reference  to  the  provision  of 
military  aid.  It  does  contain,  however, 
a  clear  prohibition  on  the  provision  of 
military  assistance,  on  the  delivery  of 
military  assistance,  and  on  the  provi- 
sion of  any  additional  assistance  not 
explicitly  authorized  by  law. 

Finally,  in  a  side  agreement,  the  ad- 
ministration has  agreed  that,  no  funds 
can  be  spent  after  November  30,  1989, 
without  the  written  approval  of  the 
House  and  Senate  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriations committees.  This  provi- 
sion, which  will  be  spelled  out  in  a 
letter  from  Secretary  Baker  to  the 
Congress,  will  allow  the  relevant  com- 
mittees to  review  the  administration's 
implementation  of  the  bipartisan 
accord  and  the  extent  of  its  support 
for  the  peace  process  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  bipartisan 
agreement  represents  an  important 
step  forward  in  the  effort  to  achieve 
peace  and  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

It  sends  a  clear  signal  to  the  leaders 
of  Central  America  that  we  are  willing 
to  support  the  peace  agreements  that 
they  have  so  carefully  worked  out. 
And  it  sends  a  clear  signal  to  the  Con- 
tras that  it  is  time  to  begin  the  process 
of  peacefully  reintegrating  themselves 
into  the  democratic  process  in  Central 
America. 

I  hope  this  body  will  join  in  the 
effort  to  forge  a  policy  for  the  United 
States  that  is.  at  long  last,  supportive 
of  the  peace  process  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  H.R.  1750. 

D  1020 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  second  time 
this  week  I  have  come  before  the 
House  to  urge  support,  particularly 
from  my  side  of  the  aisle,  for  a  pro- 
posed rule. 

Yes.  it  Is  true  that  we  have  before  us 
today  a  modified  closed  rule;  and  as 
the  Members  know,  I  and  other  Re- 
publicans are  usually  critical  of  this 
kind  of  rule.  But  the  House  will  be 
considering  today  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  legislation,  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  extraordinary  negotiations  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  a  biparti- 
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san group  of  leaders  from  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

The  leadership  of  both  parties  in  the 
House  have  requested  this  specific 
rule.  H.R.  1750  is  a  very  delicately  bal- 
anced bill.  And  the  leadership  of  both 
parties,  considering  the  unusual  and 
intense  negotiations  which  wrote  the 
bill,  have  thought  it  wise  to  preserve 
the  bill  against  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BoNioR]  has  accurately  descrioed  this 
rule,  but  I  would  just  now  reiterate  a 
couple  of  points  in  the  rule. 

First,  it  provides  for  4  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate.  That  should  be  enough 
time  to  allow  aU  concerned  Members 
to  be  heard.  And  certainly  there  is  no 
intention  under  this  rule,  despite  its 
closed  nature,  to  deny  any  Member 
the  right  to  be  heard. 

Second,  the  rule  provides  the  minori- 
ty; namely,  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee,  the  right  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  Instructions. 
Under  the  unusual  circumstances  at- 
tending H.R.  1750,  this  Is  an  appropri- 
ate rule— at  this  point  I  wlU  not  take 
the  time  to  argue  the  merits  of  the 
Contra  aid  package  but  I  will  be 
strongly  supporting  the  Contra  pack- 
age later  In  the  debate. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Poglietta). 

Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  In  opposition  to  the  rule 
and  I  also  oppose  the  bill. 

Plrst,  I  would  like  to  say  I  believe 
that  the  bipartisan  accord  represents  a 
significant  achievement  on  the  part  of 
the  leadership  of  this  body.  I  would  es- 
pecially like  to  note  the  great  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
David  Bonior,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  David  Obey,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  our  leader, 
Mr.  Tom  Foley,  and  Speaker  Jim 
Wright  in  bringing  this  bipartisan 
agreement  on  Nicaragua.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  be  able  to  support  this 
legislation.  However.  I  cannot  and  will 
not  support  the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

This  legislation  would  allow  the 
United  States,  or  could  allow  the 
United  States  to  be  a  positive  force  in 
this  war  torn  region,  but  only  If  It  spe- 
cifically states  that  these  funds  be 
used  to  reintegrate  the  Contras  into 
Nlcaraguan  society. 

D  1030 
As  It  stands  now,  reintegration  Is 
listed  as  No.  6  of  a  maybe  voluntary 
six  possible  uses  for  the  money  In  H.R. 

1*^50.  ^  _^     .^ 

Yesterday  I  sought  the  opportumty 
to  introduce  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
mandating  that  at  least  20  percent  of 
these  funds  be  used  for  resettlement 
and  repatriation  of  the  Contras.  There 


is  a  consensus  in  this  Congress  and 
among  the  Presidents  of  the  Central 
American  nations  that  continuing  to 
support  the  Contras  as  a  military 
force  would  derail  the  peace  process. 

Maintaining  a  standing  army  in 
Honduras  Is  dangerous  and  destabiliz- 
ing. It  Is  not  In  the  spirit  of  this  bipar- 
tisan accord.  However,  as  this  legisla- 
tion stands  now,  I  fear  we  may  be 
doing  just  that,  keeping  the  Contras  In 
place  and  intact  for  another  year. 

This  bill  does  not  say  that  1  cent  of 
the  money  must  be  used  for  resettle- 
ment. This  bin  does  not  say  that  the 
ultimate  goal  of  this  legislation  Is  the 
reintegration  of  the  Contras  back  into 
the  political  process  in  Nicaragua. 
This  bill  does  not  say  that  United 
States  money  cannot  go  to  armed 
bands  of  Contras  still  Inside  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

Thus,  this  accord  hinges  on  winks, 
nods,  and  handshakes. 

I  would  like  to  say,  I  really  would 
like  to  say  that  I  can  trust  this  new  ad- 
ministration, the  Bush  administration 
to  Implement  a  program  of  resettle- 
ment of  Contras.  But  how  can  I?  How 
can  I  when  I  read  on  the  front  pages 
of  the  newspaper  just  today  that  the 
then- Vice  President  Bush  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  providing  covert  aid  to 
the  Contras  after  denying  vehemently 
that  he  played  such  a  role? 

My  colleagues  today  my  strong 
desire  would  be  to  vote  for  this  bill,  for 
a  bin,  for  reintegration  and  for  peace, 
but  not  for  a  bin  full  of  maybes. 

I  urge  my  coneagues  to  join  me  In 
voting  against  this  rule  and  against 
XT  ij    1750. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing passage  of  an  agreement  between 
the  leadership  of  this  Congress  and 
President  Bush  that  I  greatly  hope 
win  keep  the  posslbUlty  of  a  democrat- 
ic Nicaragua  alive.  In  seeking  an  end 
to  the  repression  brought  about  by  the 
Sandinlsta  party,  supporters  of  democ- 
racy inside  and  outside  Nicaragua 
have  always  faced  a  difficult  choice— 
either  pursue  the  means  to  overthrow 
their  oppressors  by  force  or  trust  the 
Sandinistas  to  actuany  aUow  democra- 
cy In  that  country.  Through  passage 
of  this  agreement  today,  we  win 
choose  the  second  route  and  will  again 
take  Sandinlsta  promises  at  face  value. 
This  bipartisan  agreement  in  fact  has 
its  very  roots  In  the  Sandinistas  so 
called  commitments  to  democratiza- 
tion under  the  Central  American 
Peace  Plan  and  In  their  recent  com- 
mitment to  at  last  hold  truly  free  elec- 
tions. 

I  will  support  this  agreement  today, 
despite  serious  reservations  I  have 
over  its  structure,  because  it  provides 
the  men  and  women  of  the  resistance 
with  the  means  they  vltaUy  need  to 
remain  an  organized  force  pending  ful- 
fUlment    of    these    latest    Sandinlsta 


promises.  If  I  ami  skeptical  of  the  San- 
dinistas' intentions,  however,  I  believe 
I  simply  share  the  outlook  of  a  great 
many  Nicaraguans— Nicaraguans  who 
in  many  cases  have  already  participat- 
ed In  an  election  of  sorts  by  voting 
with  their  feet  and  escaping  from 
Nicaragua  by  bus,  car,  boat,  and  plane. 
We  might.  In  fact,  ask  ourselves  here 
today  whether  the  present  Nlcaraguan 
regime  might  win  free  elections  in 
that  country  next  year  simply  because 
so  many  Nicaraguans  who  would  have 
voted  against  them  had  already  fled. 

My  reading  of  the  press  reports  out 
of  Nicaragua  over  the  course  of  the 
last  year  leave  me  with  the  Impression 
that  there  remains  Uttle  belief  among 
the  Nlcaraguan  people  that  life  under 
the  Sandinistas  wUl  ever  really 
change. 

For  one  thing,  the  Sandinistas'  eco- 
nomic policies  have  made  life  in  Nica- 
ragua almost  intolerable  for  the  aver- 
age working  Nlcaraguan.  But  it  is  not 
just  the  economy  that  Is  driving  Nica- 
raguans to  give  up  hope  of  meaningful 
change  In  their  country— It  Is  a  broad 
range  of  actions  taken  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas last  year  while  most  of  us  here 
focused  on  their  talk  of  peace. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Nlcaraguan  peo- 
ple's future,  I  think  It  Is  right  and 
proper  that  we  today  taJte  a  long  look 
at  these  Sandinlsta  actions.  First  of 
aU,  let's  not  overlook  some  mysterious 
murders  that  were  carried  out  In  Nica- 
ragua last  year.  What  were  the  real 
circumstances  surroimdlng  the  mur- 
ders of  Conservative  Party  official 
Eliazau-  Herrera  and  Independent  Lib- 
eral Party  official  Francisco  AguUera? 
And  what  about  the  several  dozen  re- 
ports of  Sandinlsta  political  assassina- 
tions of  alleged  resistance  supporters 
throughout  the  countryside,  some  of 
which  the  Americas  Watch  organiza- 
tion stated  were:  "numerous  enough  to 
suggest  tolerance  or  complicity  by 
higher  authorities." 

Do  we  here  reaUy  beUeve  that  the 
Nlcaraguan  people's  hope  in  Sandi- 
nlsta promises  of  democracy  were  en- 
couraged by  Sandinlsta  mob  attacks 
on  political  gatherings?  Sandinlsta 
harassment,  arrests,  and  firings  of 
striking  trade  unionists  and  similar  job 
attacks  on  their  meetings  certainly 
didn't  contribute  to  that  hope. 

Over  the  last  year,  we  have  wit- 
nessed numerous  Sandinlsta  closings 
of  private  radio  stations,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  uncensored  oper- 
ations under  the  peace  plan.  And  why 
is  it  stUl  Impossible  for  Nicaraguans  to 
be  aUowed  to  watch  a  privately  owned 
television  station?  Nearby  El  Salvaxlor, 
despite  its  on-going  war,  not  only  has 
four  private  TV  stations,  but  Salvador- 
ans  watch  hours  of  broadcast  inter- 
views with  armed  Salvadoran  guerril- 
las. And  why  Is  It  stUl  so  difficult  for 
the  last  remaining  opposition  newspa- 
per, "La  Prensa,"  to  get  newsprint? 
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Is  this  continuing  censorship.  Inflict- 
ed at  whim  by  the  Sandinlsta  com- 
mandantes,  supposed  to  encourage  our 
belief  in  their  democratic  Intentions? 
If  there  is  true  freedom  of  expression 
under  the  Sandinistas,  why  did  they 
harass  Catholic  priests  who  dared  last 
year  to  raise  the  subject  of  hunger  in 
their  sermons? 

We  recently  saw  the  release  of  Nica- 
raguan  national  guardsmen  held  in 
prison  these  last  10  years,  "'e  have  to 
ask.  however,  what  has  become  of  the 
many  Nicaraguans  sentenced  to  prison 
by  political  courts  since  1979?  Where 
are  they?  Have  they  been  freed?  And 
what  has  been  the  fate  of  those  Nica- 
raguan  civilians  reportedly  arrested 
last  year  in  areas  from  which  the  re- 
sistance was  forced  to  withdraw? 

The  Sandinistas  continue  to  con- 
script young  Nicaraguan  boys  into 
their  party's  army,  often  cordoning  off 
entire  neighborhoods  and  dragging 
the  young  men  off.  This  continues  de- 
spite the  many  demonstrations  and 
protests  against  it  and  despite  last 
year's  truce.  Why  is  such  forced  con- 
scription necessary  if  there  is  to  be 
peace?  In  fact,  why  Is  the  Nicaraguan 
army  run  by  one  political  party  and 
not  by  the  Nicaraguan  people? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  a  short  list 
of  such  actions  taken  by  the  Sandi- 
nista  last  year.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  these  facts  and  questions 
today  as  we  consider  this  bill.  Let's 
tnily  hold  the  Sandinistas  to  their 
promises  for  democracy  this  time! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

D  1040 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Der- 
uck]. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  well. 
here  we  are.  We  have  been  here  deal- 
ing with  this  issue  I  do  not  know  how 
long.  If  I  stay  in  Congress  another  10 
years,  we  will  still  be  dealing  with  it.  I 
guarantee  it.  and  the  argument  will  be 
basically  the  same  that  I  hear  this 
morning. 

What  has  happened  here  is  that  the 
Democrats  here  in  Washington  have 
looked  deep  through  the  eyes  into  the 
soul  of  Secretary  Baker  and  President 
Bush  and  have  found  in  their  wisdom 
that  they  want  to  end  the  hostilities  in 
Nicaragua.  They  want  to  end  them. 
And  as  all  inside-the-Beltway  settle- 
ments, it  is  done  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. This  is  not  a  settlement  in  Nica- 
ragua. This  is  a  political  settlement 
here  in  Washington. 

I  have  heard  and  I  have  heard,  I  re- 
member one  time,  I  think  it  was  back 
in  1985,  that  we  voted  humanitarian 
aid  to  send  down  to  the  Contras.  As  I 
recall,  sometime  after  that  we  asked 
for  an  accounting  and  we  found  a  sub- 
stantial   portion    of    that    money    in 


banks  in  Switzerland,  banks  in  Miami. 
I  suggest  to  Members  that  if  we  are  so 
foolish  as  to  send  $68  million  or  $50 
million  or  whatever  it  comes  out  to 
down  there,  a  large  part  of  this  will 
once  again  end  up  in  the  bainks  of 
Switzerland,  the  banks  of  Miami. 

When  are  we  going  to  learn  as  a 
Nation  about  Central  and  South 
America?  We  have  certainly  had 
enough  lessons  over  the  years.  The 
problem  down  there  is  a  low  standard 
of  living  and  we  can  send  this  kind  of 
money  down  there  for  the  next  50 
years.  We  can  send  military  aid  or 
whatever,  and  we  are  going  to  still  be 
faced  with  the  same  problem  that  we 
are  faw;ed  today.  No  one  truly  believes 
that  this  is  humanitarian  aid  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  This  money  is 
sent  to  Nicaragua  to  keep  afloat  a 
group  of  desperadoes  that  have  found 
a  way  to  live  way  above  the  average 
standard  of  the  average  Nicaraguan 
family  in  Nicaragua,  which  the  aver- 
age per  capita  income,  I  think  for  the 
region  is  around  $900,  and  at  least  for 
the  Contra  family  income  this  comes 
out  to  around  $4,800  or  $900. 

Sure,  I  could  tell  Members  that  we 
could  setup  one  of  those  things  here  in 
the  United  States  and  get  all  sorts  of 
volunteers.  When  are  we  going  to 
learn  that  we  cannot  throw  money  at 
problems  like  this  and  walk  away? 
That  is  exactly  what  we  intend  to  do. 
We  think  here  inside  the  Beltway  that 
we  can  save  our  conscience  by  sending 
$50  million  down,  and  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  turn  around  and  walk  away, 
but  let  me  say  that  we  are  going  to  be 
here  next  year  and  next  year  and  next 
year.  We  have  spent  $360  million  down 
there.  If  we  send  this  money,  what  has 
it  done  except  to  bring  disgrace  and 
shame  upon  this  great  country  of 
ours? 

I  ask  Members  to  vote  against  the 
legislation.  I  ask  Members  to  vote  for 
the  rule,  however.  I  think  that  the 
rule  is  well  structured,  and  it  will  get  a 
fair  opportunity  for  everyone  in  the 
House  with  4  hours  of  general  debate 
and  a  couple  of  amendments  to  ad- 
dress themselves  on  that  issue,  but  as 
far  as  the  legislation  is  concerned, 
please  let  us  think  about  this  thing 
very,  very  strongly  before  we  send  an- 
other $50  million  down  there.  Who 
will  benefit,  if  Members  are  so  strong 
against  the  Sandinistas,  whose  econo- 
my do  Members  think  this  money  is 
going  in?  They  are  having  all  these 
problems  down  there,  but  what  Mem- 
bers are  really  doing  is  helping  the 
Sandinistas.  That  is  going  right  into 
that  economy,  a  large  part  of  it,  that 
part  that  does  not  end  up  in  Miami 
and  Switzerland. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  previous  speaker  in  the  well 
talks  about  the  moneys  in  this  bill  as 
being  foreign  aid.  The  gentleman.  I 
think,  may  or  may  not  know  that  in 


the  11  years  I  have  been  in  this  Con- 
gress I  have  voted  against  the  foreign 
aid  package  bill  10  out  of  the  11  years. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  happened  to 
make  a  mistake  in  one  of  the  years. 

Nevertheless.  Members  have  to  look 
at  what  has  been  happening  around 
the  world.  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
communism  has  never  been  thrown 
out  of  a  country  by  election.  But  when 
we  look  around  the  world  it  is  what  is 
happening  today,  and  look  at  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev and  look  at  the  glasnost  and 
look  at  perestroika  and  Members  have 
to  ask,  what  is  happening  out  there?  Is 
Mr.  Gorbachev  really  sincere?  Is  he 
really  truly  about  peace? 

WeU,  I  Just  did  a  study  looking  at 
the  Soviet  economy  over  the  last  20 
years  and  Members  can  really  see 
what  is  happening  there.  Communism 
is  a  failed  philosophy  which  will  not 
work.  The  Soviet  economy  7  years  ago 
was  racing  along  at  about  3V4  percent 
growth  rate.  Just  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  it  dropped  to  IV^  percent,  and 
this  last  year,  the  Soviet  economy 
growth  rate  is  down  to  one-half  of  1 
percent.  Does  that  tell  Members  some- 
thing? Does  that  tell  Members  why 
Mr.  Gorbachev  is  now  running  around 
the  world  telling  Angola  and  telling 
Cuba  and  telling  Nicaragua  and  other 
countries  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
keep  giving  all  these  arms  and  tanks 
and  planes?  The  reason  is.  communism 
does  not  work.  It  is  failing  in  all  of  the 
countries  over  there  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  We  can  see  it  in  Hungary,  we 
can  see  it  in  Georgia,  the  Ultraine,  and 
yes,  now  is  the  time  for  Members  to 
push  democracy  across  this  world  and 
especially  right  here  in  Nicaragua. 

The  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brooufield],  he  and  his  staff  and  his 
committee  have  done  an  exhausting 
study,  and  I  wish  Members  would  take 
the  time,  we  do  not  have  the  time,  I 
know,  as  individual  Members,  but  in 
this  committee  report  there  is  a  10- 
year  exhaustive  study  of  what  has 
been  happening  down  there.  Now  is 
the  time  for  Members  to  act,  to  pass 
this  bill,  because  this  is  not  foreign  aid 
for  foreign  countries.  This  is  aid  for 
American  democracy.  It  is  protecting 
our  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  look  across  the  aisle  at  my 
colleagues  and  I  see  disdain,  I  guess, 
because  once  again  we  are  debating  an 
issue  with  which  of  course  they  dis- 
agree with  this  side.  But  I  think  this 
time,  today,  most  of  them  who  have 
been  supportive  of  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua  and   opposing 
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the  Contras  feel  like  they  have  won  a 
victory. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  spoke  of  the 
Contras  calling  them  a  bunch  of 
rogues,  bandits,  and  a  number  of  other 
things.  At  the  same  time  I  noticed  he 
not  once  mentioned  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  Communists.  He  did  not  men- 
tion once  that  there  Is  severe  repres- 
sion in  Nicaragua,  that  the  people  do 
not  want  it.  He  did  not  mention  once 
that  there  is  30.000  percent  inflation 
and  the  people  that  used  to  have  a 
fairly  decent  standard  of  living  have 
no  standard  of  living  at  all  anymore 
because  of  the  Communist  Sandinista 
government.  He  did  not  mention  once 
the  Communist  threat  to  the  neigh- 
bors of  Nicaragua. 

I  was  in  Chalatenango  Province  in  El 
Salvador  and  talked  to  captured  guer- 
rillas that  showed  us  weapons  that 
they  said  came  through  Nicaragua. 

a  1050 


They  told  us  their  training  camps 
were  just  outside  Managua  in  Nicara- 
gua. But  that  was  not  mentioned  once. 
He  did  not  mention  once  the  freedoms 
that  have  been  lost  in  Nicaragua  that 
were  promised  in  Esquipulas,  at  SapMja, 
and  in  1979  to  the  OAS.  Freedoms 
that  were  promised  by  the  Sandinistas 
to  the  people  of  that  country  that 
have  not  been  realized. 

The  Communists  have  broken  prom- 
ise after  promise  after  promise,  but 
that  was  not  mentioned.  There  is  no 
freedom  of  the  press,  there  is  no  free- 
dom of  reUgion— there  is  no  freedom 
of  assembly.  There  are  no  true  politi- 
cal parties  that  can  participate  in  free 
elections.  They  talk  about  free  elec- 
tions, but  we  all  know  that  is  a  ruse, 
used  to  confuse  and  divide  us. 

He  did  not  mention  the  political  tor- 
ture that  takes  place  in  the  prisons. 
He  did  not  mention  the  people  that 
have  been  incarcerated  without  trial 
or  due  process,  many  of  whom  are  still 
there.  He  did  not  mention  the  beatings 
that  have  taken  place. 

When  I  was  down  there,  I  went  to 
Leon  and  spoke  to  about  4,000  people 
in  that  little  town  who  came  out  in 
spite  of  the  Sandinista  threats,  to  tell 
us  of  their  problems  and  how  they  ab- 
horred the  Communists  that  have 
taken  over  that  country.  They  told  us 
of  the  beatings  that  have  taken  place 
and  the  torture  that  has  been  perpe- 
trated upon  people  who  took  issue 
with  that  government.  I  talked  to 
wives  of  political  prisoners  who  had 
been  promised  that  they  would  see 
their  husbands  or  their  sons,  and  told 
that  they  would  be  released,  but  they 
were  not  released.  One  woman  who 
complained  with  others  in  a  demon- 
stration had  her  clothes  torn  off  of 
her  in  public,  and  she  was  beaten.  I 
brought  her  clothing  back  to  the  well 
of  the  House  and  showed  it  to  the 
Members  of  this  body.  It  did  not  have 


much  of  an  impact.  But  those  stories 
are  not  told  by  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

They  talk  about  the  terrible  Con- 
tras. What  are  the  Contras?  Most  of 
them  are  campesinos  who  have  gone 
to  the  hills  with  their  families  and  are 
living  in  squalor  and  who  want  to  fight 
for  freedom  down  there.  But  they 
cannot  do  it  with  sticks,  and  they 
cannot  do  it  with  rocks,  and  you  know 
that.  Time  and  again  you  have  cut  off 
the  military  assistance  they  need  to 
fight  the  Commimist  Sandinistas; 
those  who  have  an  expansionist  policy 
and  who  want  to  expand  their  revolu- 
tion throughout  Central  America  and 
up  into  Mexico. 

We  know  that  in  Afghanistan  the 
Mujaheddin  have  driven  out  the  Sovi- 
ets. They  have  driven  out  one  of  the 
greatest  military  forces  in  the  world. 
We  know  how  and  why  they  drove 
them  out.  They  drove  them  out  be- 
cause the  United  States  of  America 
gave  them  military  assistance.  We 
gave  them  stingers,  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles to  shoot  down  Hind  helicopters, 
and  because  of  that  the  Soviets  left 
with  their  tail  between  their  legs. 

The  same  thing  would  happen  in 
Central  America.  They  could  drive  the 
last  vestiges  of  commimism  out  of  our 
hemisphere  if  you  guys  had  the  same 
guts  you  showed  when  we  gave  sup- 
port to  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters. 
But  you  do  not  have  that.  You  want 
those  people  fighting  for  freedom  in 
Nicaragua  to  use  sticks  and  rocks. 
They  cannot  win  that  way.  and  you 
know  it. 

So  I  think  the  facade  should  be  cut 
away.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
you  support  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment; you  do  not  want  them  driven 
out  of  power,  and  because  of  that  you 
are  indirectly  supporting  a  Communist 
movement  that  threatens  the  very  ex- 
istence of  those  other  democracies  and 
ultimately  that  of  the  United  States  as 
well.  There  is  peace  in  Nicaragua 
today,  but  there  is  no  freedom,  and 
one  thing  that  should  be  said  clearly 
time  and  again  is  that  peace  without 
freedom  is  not  peace,  it  is  slavery. 
Peace  without  freedom  is  slavery,  and 
because  we  are  not  helping  those 
people  who  want  freedom  in  Nicara- 
gua, we  are  signing  on  to  a  slave  state. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Boscol. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  many  visions  for  the  Contras  here 
in  the  Congress  and  from  time  to  time 
we  get  together  to  mold  them  in  what- 
ever form  suits  our  political  needs  at 
the  time. 

There  have  been  times  in  this  room 
when  we  envisioned  the  Contras  as  a 
fighting  force.  We've  given  them  the 
wherewithal  to  shoot  down  helicop- 
ters, take  over  villages,  perhaps  topple 


the  Sandinista  government  of  Nicara- 
gua. And  there  have  been  other  times 
when  we've  wanted  them  to  go  away 
altogether  and  we  have  left  them 
stranded  in  the  Jungles  without  guns 
or  butter.  Today  we  have  a  compro- 
mise between  these  two  visions— nei- 
ther a  fighting  force  nor  a  thing  of  the 
past— the  Contras  will  be  sent  to 
summer  camp— spending  their  days 
drinking  beer  and  playing  volleyball  in 
the  jungles  of  Honduras.  Standing  nei- 
ther vertical  as  soldiers  nor  horizontal 
as  vanquished  they  will  be  suspended 
at  a  45  degree  compromise  angle— the 
beneficiaries  of  bipartisan  accord. 

During  the  hearing  at  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  asked  Deputy 
Secretary  Eagleburger  what  the  Con- 
tras actually  do  on  an  average  day.  Al- 
though Mr.  Eagleburger  didn't  know 
for  sure  himself,  another  witness  said 
they  "remained  remarkably  cohesive 
and  did  exercises."  There  are  some 
10.000  of  them  with  their  families, 
whiling  away  the  time  in  Honduras. 
Abandoned  by  their  leaders,  there  are 
peasants,  campesinos,  most  of  them 
young.  Remaining  cohesive  isn't  hard 
to  figure  out— the  stipend  of  the  equiv-  , 
alent  of  $4,000  or  $5,000  each  from 
United  States  taxpayers  is  far  more 
than  their  coimtrymen  make,  either  in 
Nicaragua  or  elsewhere  in  Central 
America.  While  the  legislation  envi- 
sions the  possibility  of  relocation,  one 
would  have  difficulty  finding  a  ration- 
ale for  any  of  these  poor  peasants  to 
get  off  the  U.S.  gravy  train. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  and  all 
of  us  are  sincerely  grateful  for  the 
hard  work  of  the  Speaker  and  Mr. 
BoNioR  and  others  who  put  this  com- 
promise together.  It  does  mark  that 
historic  moment  when  the  Contras  go 
from  being  a  fighting  force  supposedly 
"the  equivalent  of  our  own  Foimding 
Fathers"  to  being  yet  another  Ameri- 
can Entitlement  Program.  This  meta- 
morphosis effectively  ends  a  sad  and 
misguided  chapter  of  United  States 
foreign  policy,  but  I  think  we  would  be 
wiser  today  to  close  the  book  and  let 
these  poor  people  make  their  way 
home  without  perpetuating  the  myth 
that  they  will  play  a  role  in  the  peace 
process  initiated  by  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral America  themselves. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  . 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, for  his  generosity  of  spirit  and 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  against  this  rule 
because  it  does  not  allow  for  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  amendments  which 
could  cut  its  costs  or  put  further  re- 
strictions on  the  Contras,  or  move  us 
more   quickly   toward   peace,    amend- 
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ments  such  as  Mr.  Foglistta  had 
asked  to  be  made  in  order. 

So  I  shall  vote  against  this  rule  and  I 
do  appreciate  being  given  time  by  Mr. 
BoHioR  and  by  Mr.  Foley  during  the 
general  debate,  to  speak  against  the 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  use  this  time  to  state 
why  I  will  be  voting  and  working 
against  this  compromise  and  in  doing 
so  set  the  stage  for  those  who  will 
speak  in  opposition  to  Contra  aid 
during  the  general  debate. 

Yesterday  I  met  two  of  the  world's 
most  innocent  victims— Dora  Lopez, 
22.  and  "Eric  Lopez,  her  son.  age  4.  Last 
year,  during  the  time  when  there  was 
no  military  aid  or  lethal  aid  allowed  by 
Congress  to  the  Contras,  Dora  was 
taking  her  infant  son  to  the  hospital. 

The  truck  was  attacked  by  the  Con- 
tras; 12  people  were  killed,  among 
them  Dora's  infant  son.  Dora  lost  her 
leg  and  sight  in  one  eye.  Four-year-old 
Eric  suffered  permanent  damage  to 
his  face  and  an  AK-47  blew  open  his 
shoulder. 

This  my  colleagues  during  the 
period  of  nonmilltary  or  humanitarian 
aid. 

This  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words  and  Dora  sits  outside  this  House 
Chamber  prajring  that  we  vote  this 
compromise  down. 

How  many  others  faced  the  same 
fate  as  Dora  and  her  familiy  since  so- 
called  humanitarian  aid  has  been  in 
place? 

According  to  Witness  for  Peace  from 
June  1988  tintil  March  1989  about  600 
civilian  killings,  wouindings.  and  kid- 
napings  have  taken  place.  And  that  is 
only  a  report  of  those  verified  by  this 
very  reputable  organization. 

So  don't  kid  yourself,  you  can  call  it 
by  any  other  name,  nonlethal.  non- 
military,  defensive  military,  humani- 
tarian, call  it  anything  but  it's  stUl 
murder,  kidnap  and  maiming. 

Now  we  have  a  lot  of  problems  in 
our  country  today. 

Our  Secretary  of  Housing  Jack 
Kemp  is  trying  as  hard  as  he  can  to 
bring  basketball  into  housing  projects. 

lilaybe  he  should  rename  these 
housing  projects  Contra  villages. 
Contra  villages  have  volleyball,  here's 
a  picture  that  shows  it.  There's  volley- 
ball and  other  sports,  there's  food  and 
housing,  it's  not  luxury  by  any  means 
but  it  is  sustenance,  unfortunately 
more  sustenance  than  many  of  our 
American  families  have  today.  Here's  a 
photo  of  a  homeless  family,  mother 
and  son.  more  and  more  the  faces  of 
the  homeless  look  like  this.  This 
mother  would  like  food  and  shelter 
and  volleyball  for  her  son.  His  mother 
would  stand  in  line  to  get  the  $5,000 
per  year  each  Contra  will  be  receiving: 
$5,000  per  Contra,  in  an  area  where 
the  average  income  is  $900  a  year. 

I  have  no  question  of  the  motivation 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  who  will 
support  this  package.  Many  feel  it  is  a 


step  toward  peace.  But  what  do  the 
Contras  say? 

On  March  26,  before  they  got  the 
PR  line  on  how  this  would  be  sold 
they  said  and  I  quote. 

This  Is  a  major  step  forward.  It  will  keep 
us  together  as  a  fighting  force. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  this  issue  again  today. 
Let  us  not  have  to  witness  any  more 
Doras  or  Erics.  Let's  not  lavish  mil- 
lions on  a  failed  policy. 

Let  us  vote  "no"  on  this  plan  and 
allow  the  peace  process  to  continue. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hunter],  a 
real  freedom  fighter  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  My  colleagues,  I  was 
going  to  talk  about  the  fact  that  I  am 
also  going  to  vote  no  on  this  package 
for  very  different  reasons  than  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer].  I  am  going  to  vote  no  because 
I  think  that  the  hope  for  freedom  is 
lost  in  Nicaragua.  The  Contras  as  a 
fighting  force  have  been  effectively 
destroyed  by  the  vote  that  was  made 
by  the  Congress  on  February  2  of  last 
year.  We  are  really  giving  the  Ameri- 
can people  false  hopes  in  making  them 
think  that  somehow,  having  lost  the 
only  leverage  that  we  have  really  had 
to  achieve  any  part  of  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Sandinistas,  and  that  is 
the  military  force  of  Contras,  some- 
how hardcore  Marxists  like  Bayardo 
Arce  and  Tomas  Borge,  the  head  of 
the  secret  police  in  Nicargua,  and 
other  hard-core  Marxists  are  going  to 
watch  C-SPAN  to  pick  up  the  niceties 
of  democracy  and  are  going  to  volun- 
tarily turn  over  power  if  they  are 
voted  out  of  office. 

However  let  me,  having  had  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]  precede  me,  let  me  just  make 
one  comment  about  her  remarks  that 
I  think  needs  to  be  addressed  by  the 
American  people.  We  have  a  State  De- 
partment report  that  was  put  out  re- 
viewing the  statements  and  the  inter- 
views of  a  man  named  Baldazon.  Bal- 
dazon  was  one  of  the  top  lieutenants 
of  Tomas  Borge  when  Tomas  Borge 
was  head  of  the  secret  police,  and  Bal- 
dazon gave  us  indepth  interviews  on 
the  inside  of  the  communist  Sandi- 
nista  operations. 

One  thing  that  he  talked  about  was 
deceiving  visiting  international  delega- 
tions, and  he  mentioned  that  Borge 
read  the  Bible  regularly  even  though 
he  was  a  hardcore  Marxist,  so  that, 
when  church  groups  came  in,  he  could 
quote  the  Bible  to  them. 

He  precedes  this  by  telling  about 
times  in  which  Tomas  Borge  ordered 
executions  and  personally  stood  by 
while  innocent  people  in  Nicaragua 
were  machinegiinned. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking 
about  a  very  hard,  very  brutal  head  of 
the  Sandinista  gestapo,  Tomas  Borge, 
and  yet  he  knew  that  propaganda  is 


important.  He  knew  that  giving  a  good 
image  to  these  well-thinking  Ameri- 
cans coming  down  on  these  tours  was 
important,  so  he  read  the  Bible,  and 
he  would  quote  Bible  phrases  to  them. 
He  would  have  biblical  pictures  in  his 
office. 

In  one  incident  that  Baldazon  men- 
tioned particularly,  Borge  would  ask 
Baldazon  and  others  to  have  him  in 
the  act  of  doing  nice  things  for  poor 
people  when  these  visiting  delegations 
walked  in,  and  maybe  he  would  be 
giving  a  prosthetic  device  to  a  peasant 
that  he  called  in  off  the  street,  and 
then  they  would  shoo  him  out  after 
the  visiting  delegation  left. 

One  time  he  even  asked  to  get  an  ac- 
cordion for  an  old  man  who  liked  to 
play  the  accordion,  and  he  was  in  this 
process  of  playing  this  accordion  for 
the  peace  delegation.  Of  course,  as 
soon  as  the  delegation  left,  they  took 
the  accordion  away  from  the  old  man 
and  kicked  him  back  in  the  street. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  Americans  have  not  read 
between  the  lines,  have  not  really 
looked  in  great  depth  at  the  enormous 
propaganda  that  comes  out  through 
the  Sandinista  government. 

Mr.  Borge  also  sent  what  he  called 
his  chance-encounter  teams  out  when 
these  peace  groups  would  tour  the 
country,  and  he  would  have  people 
that  were  dressed  up  like  peasants  just 
happen  to  bump  into  the  American 
peace  delegation,  and  they,  of  course, 
would  report  to  him  that  the  Contras 
had  participated  in  great  atrocities, 
and  the  peace  delegation  would  come 
back  and  hold  a  press  conference  in 
the  United  States  and  basically  carry 
that  Information,  and  Mr.  Borge  con- 
sidered those  operations  to  be  very, 
very  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  to  the  bottom 
line  for  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mrs.  Boxer].  The  Soviet  Union 
has  pumped  over  $500  million  worth  of 
weapons,  and  ammunition,  and  arms, 
and  killing  machines  into  Nicaragua  in 
the  last  year  for  their  side,  the  Sandi- 
nistas, after  we  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cut  off  our  side  without  any 
bullets.  We  said,  "You  can  fight  for 
freedom,  but  you  can't  have  bullets." 

In  this  ensuing  package  that  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  we  are  going  to 
take  away  their  opportunities  to  even 
engage  in  battles,  albeit  unequal  bat- 
tles. 

I  have  heard  very  few  speakers  from 
the  other  side  associate  those  killing 
machines  like  the  Hind  helicopters 
that  can  fire  6,000  rounds  per  minute, 
the  tanks,  all  of  the  Kalashnikov 
rifles,  and  the  millions  of  rounds  of 
ammunition.  I  have  heard  from  very 
few  people  who  are  anti-Contra  com- 
ment on  the  relationship  between 
those  Russian  killing  machines  and 
people  who  lose  their  legs  or  lose  their 
limbs. 
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Let  me  simply  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  gone  into  the  United  Na- 
tions refugee  camps  unannounced, 
imescorted  and  not  telling  anybody 
whether  I  was  a  Democrat,  Republi- 
can, liberal  or  conservative.  The  last 
time  I  was  there  I  had  about  100 
people  come  up  to  me. 

I  said  to  the  first  man,  "Why  are  you 
here?" 

He  said,  "The  Sandinistas  cut  my 
throat."  and  he  pulled  down  the  ban- 
dage around  his  neck,  and  he  had  a 
bayonet  mark  all  the  way  around  his 
throat.  ,   . 

The  next  man  said,  "The  Sandinis- 
tas killed  my  brother  and  hung  him  on 
a  coffee  bush,"  and  this  was  in  the  Ja- 
caleapa  United  Nations  camp  in  Hon- 
duras. 

The  next  person  said.  "They  hooked 
up  electrodes  to  my  head  and  to  my 

leg^." 
Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
try  to  yield  at  the  end.  but  I  have 
some  things  I  want  to  say.  and  I  would 
appreciate  the  gentlewoman  from  Cal- 
fomia  (Mrs.  Boxer]  suffering  me. 

The  point  is  that  everybody  that  I 
talked  to  with  that  camera,  out  of 
those  hundreds  of  people  picked  ran- 
domly. aU  talked  about  Sandinista 
atrocities. 

Now  2  weeks  ago  I  was  down  at 
Brownsville.  TX.  where  Nicaraguans 
are  streaming  across  the  border.  I 
might  note  that  Nicaraguans  are 
streaming  across  the  border  after  we 
cut  off  aid  to  the  Contras.  Now  theo- 
retically everything  was  going  to  be 
fine  after  we  cut  off  aid,  but  it  has  not 
been.  Every  one  of  them  talked  ill  of 
the  Sandinistas. 

The  Miami  Herald  reporter  who  was 
given  great  respect  by  people  who  read 
that  particular  publication,  who  took 
the  trip  all  the  way  from  Nicaragua  up 
here  with  a  band  of  refugees  coming 
north,  said,  "Nobody  in  their  private 
conversations  said  anything  good 
about  the  Sandinistas." 

D  1110 
^rs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  cannot  yield  on  that 
point,  because  I  only  have  about  a 
minute  left. 

■me  point  that  I  want  to  make  is 
this.  I  think  we  are  fooling  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  think  that  we  are  putting 
off  the  real  moment  of  truth,  because 
the  Sandinistas,  the  same  Sandinistas 
who  machinegun  their  enemies,  who 
killed  George  Salazar,  who  was  the 
one  person  who  could  have  been  a 
president  of  a  free  Nicaragua  in  1981, 
are  not  going  to  voluntarily  turn  over 
the  reins  of  power  with  absolutely  no 
mechanism  or  lever  for  enforcement. 

We  are  giving  up.  and  we  gave  up  in 
February  of  1988,  that  only  mecha- 
nism of  enforcement  that  we  had.  and 
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that  was  the  Contras,  the  Democratic 
Resistance. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  Is  this. 
There  are  not  8  or  10.000  men  down 
there  that  the  gentlewoman  points  to. 
There  are  about  40.000  family  mem- 
bers. There  are  old  women.  There  are 
old  men.  There  are  amputees.  There 
are  children.  The  Contra  force,  in  fact, 
are  people  who  have  been  dispossessed 
by  Nicaragua,  created  by  the  brutality 
of  the  Sandinistas,  not  created  by  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  half  a  second? 
Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  violence  from 
the  left  and  violence  from  the  right 
must  be  condemned.  What  we  want  is 
to  stop  the  violence  from  all  sides. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman.  I  wish  she  could 
come  up  with  a  blueprint  for  keeping 
the  $500  million  worth  of  military  aid 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  stuffing  into 
Nicaragua  to  their  side  over  the  next 
year,  because  without  stopping  that 
we  are  going  to  see  continued  oppres- 
sion by  the  Sandinistas,  and  I  hope 
that  I  have  more  than  rhetorical  sup- 
port from  the  gentlewoman  for  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
problem  is  not  going  to  be  resolved 
imtil  the  American  people  get  in- 
volved. 

I  have  the  same  feeling  that  I  had 
when  we  had  the  S«&L  crisis  come  up 
the  first  time.  We  said  we  were  going 
to  vote  a  $5  biUion  package  and  every- 
thing is  going  to  be  fine,  and  people 
forgot  about  it  and  it  became  a  cata- 
strophic crisis  and  one  that  we  had  to 
deal  with  on  a  much  higher  level. 

There  is  a  catastrophe  in  Central 
America.  Nicaragua  is  lost.  Freedom  is 
gone  and  there  is  no  chance  of  having 
free  and  fair  elections  where  you  have 
the  requirement  of  giving  up  power  by 
people  who  have  told  us  they  will  not 
give  up  power. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  stated  in  Cuba  that 
he  is  not  going  to  cease  the  aid  that  we 
appealed  him  to  cease  before  he  vis- 
ited Castro  a  few  weeks  ago. 

We  need  military  aid,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  voting  no  when  the  substan- 
tive question  comes  up. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 

nae? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman's  point  about 
violence  is  an  appropriate  one.  Let  me 
just  observe  that  when  the  Sandinistas 


commit  violence  against  innocent  vic- 
tims, they  are  probably  committing 
that  violence  with  Soviet  weapons. 
When  the  Contras  commit  violence 
against  innocent  victims,  and  indeed 
they  do,  unfortunately  they  do  it  with 
bullets  paid  for  by  us,  and  that  is  what 
we  object  to. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  difference  is  that 
we  punish  the  people  who  commit  vio- 
lence on  our  side,  just  as  we  court  mar- 
tial our  soldiers.  The  Sandinista  state 
condones  the  machinegunning  of  indi- 
viduals by  the  head  of  the  Secret 
Police  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, Tomas  Borge. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traticant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  support  the  rule  and 
allow  the  debate,  but  to  oppose  and 
will  oppose  the  Democrat  compromise. 
The  simple  truth  is,  in  my  opinion, 
we  spend  too  much  time  worrying 
about  Central  America  and  not 
enough  about  Uncle  Sajn. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  not  real- 
ize this,  there  were  20.000  murders  in 
this  country  last  year;  55.000  people 
killed  on  our  highways;  street  crime  is 
exploding,  and  we  are  going  to  vote  for 
the  70th  time  to  send  new  humanitari- 
an aid  to  Nicaragua. 

I  say  today  it  is  time  to  vote  on  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  America,  for  Cleve- 
land, for  Detroit,  for  Chicago,  for 
Pittsburgh,  for  Philadelphia,  for 
Youngstown,  for  Los  Angeles. 

You  know,  one  thing  the  Iran 
Contra  scam  should  have  taught  us, 
what  Robert  Owens  said  in  that  pri- 
vate memo,  he  said  that  sending 
money  to  Nicaragua  is  like  pouring  it 
down  a  sinkhole.  We  do  not  want  to 
send  it.  We  want  to  push  it  down  there 
by  Federal  Express  now.  We  have  not 
had  enough. 

In  the  8  years  they  have  been  there, 
these  Contras  do  not  control  one 
crossroad,  have  not  had  one  major 
military  accomplishment. 

Let  us  face  facts.  We  are  here  today 
worried  about  the  Soviets  and  Castro, 
and  that  is  valid,  but  I  think  it  is  time 
for  our  President,  Mr.  Bush,  to  say, 
"Read  my  lips.  Get  out." 

What  we  are  saying  is,  "Read  my 
pocketbook.  There  is  a  problem  and 
we  are  going  to  cure  it.  We  will  give 
you  some  money." 

Look  here.  We  have  a  $300  billion 
defense  budget  shoved  down  our 
throats  every  year,  and  I  do  not  like  it. 
We  have  F-16's.  We  have  tanks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  tell  these 
Communists  that  we  do  not  fund  this 
$300  billion  defense  budget  to  go 
toward  a  neighborhood  crime  watch. 
It  is  time  to  tell  these  Communists  to 
get  out.  It  is  time  for  President  Bush 
to  say,  "Read  my  lips." 

The  greatest  freedom  fight  going  on 
today  is  not  in  Central  America.  It  is 
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in  America  with  frustrated  citizens 
who  cannot  own  a  piece  of  the  roclt, 
and  Ood  forbid  when  they  get  a 
chance  they  have  to  import  it  from 
Mount  Fuji. 

I  am  tired  of  having  here  in  the 
House  the  70th  vote  on  this  issue. 

I  am  not  taking  issue  with  any  Re- 
publican. I  believe  you  mean  well,  but 
I  believe  the  people  in  Indianapolis 
need  more  aid  than  the  people  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

We  are  not  going  to  buy  respect, 
folks.  They  are  still  saying,  "Uncle 
Sam.  Yankee  go  home,  get  out.  Quit 
meddling." 

I  am  not  going  to  yield.  I  lost  55.000 
)obs  in  my  district.  I  want  a  Democrat 
compromise  that  says  we  are  going  to 
help  you  with  those  jobs.  When  we  do 
some  work  on  Jobs  and  stop  talliing 
about  the  Sandinistas,  start  talking 
about  soybeans,  stop  talldng  alx>ut 
Contras  and  campesinos,  start  talking 
about  Jobs.  America  will  be  safer  be- 
cause our  greatest  tlireat  Is  not  a  mis- 
sile. It  is  not  the  Sandinistas.  It  is  this 
economy  where  the  American  citizens 
are  frustrated  and  some  of  our  cities 
are  literally  out  of  control. 

I  want  some  help  for  Jobs  in  my 
area.  That  is  wiiat  I  am  talking  about 
today.  I  want  help  for  Jobs  in  Toungs- 
town  and  Warren.  OH. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Buktoit]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  did  not  plan 
to  say  more  in  this  particular  part  of 
the  debate  on  the  rule,  but  since  my 
honorable  colleague,  the  gentleman 
frmn  Ohio,  mentioned  my  particular 
city  and  me— I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man not  to  leave  yet— I  thought  I 
ought  to  respond. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  Jote  and 
we  think  that  the  first  priority  of  this 
Congress  ought  to  be  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  agree  with 
that:  but  there  is  one  other  thing  that 
I  think  ought  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, and  that  is  why  we  have  de- 
bated this  time  and  again  and  again. 
Bifany  of  us  believe  there  is  a  Commu- 
nist threat,  not  only  to  Nicaragua,  but 
to  all  of  Central  America  and  ulti- 
mately Mexico.  If  we  do  not  help 
those  people  who  are  fighting  for  free- 
dom down  there,  as  we  did  the  MuJahi- 
deen  in  Afghanistan,  then  what  we 
fear  is  that  one  day  the  Communist 
sphere  of  influence  wiU  spread  all  the 
way  up  into  Mexico  and  we  will  have 
to  send  our  boys  down  there  to  spill 
their  blood  in  a  needless  war. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  this,  that  we  had  a 
lot  of  valiant  American  soldiers  die  in 
Vietnam,  supposedly  fighting  commu- 
nism. The  soldiers  fought.  Congress 
did  not.  We  have  too  much  rhetoric 
here. 

I  do  not  disagree,  I  am  not  question- 
ing the  gentleman's  integrity.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  means  well  and  he 
might  be  right,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
us  start  worrying  about  America. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reclaiming  my  time,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  many  of  us  feel 
there  is  a  threat  down  the  road  that  is 
very  real  and  if  we  do  not  help  those 
people  who  are  fighting  for  freedom 
down  there  right  now.  we  are  going  to 
reap  the  whirlwind. 

I  think  it  is  improper  for  people  to 
come  to  this  tx>dy  then  to  say  that  we 
do  not  care  about  American  Jobs,  that 
we  do  not  care  about  our  districts,  be- 
cause that  is  our  No.  1  priority;  but  I 
am  also  concerned  aljout  the  future  of 
this  Nation  and  the  possibility  of 
young  men  and  women  having  to  spill 
their  blood  in  a  needless  war  in  Cen- 
tral America  because  we  do  not  do 
what  is  necessary  today  by  helping  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  in 
closing  in  the  1  minute  remaining.  I 
Just  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  and  I  do  not  question  his 
integrity,  either,  he  is  a  fine  Member 
of  this  body;  but  you  know,  when  com- 
munism takes  over  a  country,  as  it 
always  has,  you  always  have  15  per- 
cent of  those  people  fleeing  from  that 
Nation.  In  the  past  when  they  came 
from  Vietnam,  they  came  by  boat. 
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If  they  fall  in  Central  America  and 
we  get  3,  4,  5.  6.  7  million  aliens 
coming  into  this  country,  legal  and  il- 
legal, just  think  what  that  is  going  to 
do  to  this  economy. 

We  are  a  humane  nation.  We  are  a 
democratic  people.  We  love  our  neigh- 
lx>rs.  We  love  people  all  over  the 
world.  But  how  much  can  we  do  for 
them,  and  what  Idnd  of  a  strain  would 
that  place  on  us? 

I  would  Just  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Youngstown,  OH,  that  I  have 
some  unemployment  and  factory  shut- 
downs in  my  district,  too.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  it.  and  I  do  not  want  the 
situation  to  get  worse.  I  want  it  to  get 
better  around  the  world.  That  is  why  I 
am  reluctantly  supporting  this  pack- 
age. I  am  not  satisfied  with  it  either, 
but  I  think  it  is  the  only  thing  we 
have,  and  I  am  going  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
everybody  else  would  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  accord  in 
this  legislation  signals  a  major  change 
in  U.S.  policy  toward  the  region. 

For  the  first  time  in  over  7  years  of 
war  the  administration  has  fully  ex- 
pressed its  support  for  the  Central 
American  peace  process.  They  have  ac- 
knowledged publicly  that  the  military 
approach  of  the  past  has  failed.  They 
have  actively  embraced  the  diplomatic 
approach  to  the  region's  problems. 

They  have,  indeed,  before  us  in  the 
committees  and  the  legislation  for- 
sworn military  aid  and,  instead,  have 
stated  that  it  is  the  goal  of  United 
States  policy  to  reintegrate  the  Con- 
tras into  the  democratic  process 
within  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  dramatic 
change.  It  behooves  all  of  us,  I  think, 
to  look  at  it  in  light  of  the  fact  that  it 
is,  indeed,  a  change. 

This  agreement  and  the  legislation 
has  been  hailed  by  literally  every 
Latin  American  leader.  I  would  hope 
we  could  work  together  on  this  issue 
and  hopefully  within  the  next  10 
months  we  will  see  progress  on  the 
democratic  side  in  Nicaragua;  that  we 
will  see  a  cessation  or,  at  least,  a  begin- 
ning of  a  cessation  of  arms  flows  from 
the  Soviet  Union  into  Cuba,  and  we 
will,  indeed,  see  the  reintegration  of 
the  Contras  back  into  the  normal  flow 
of  Nicaraguan  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that.  I  end  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNETA).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  127  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  1750. 
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IN  THE  COMMITrES  OF  THK  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1750)  to  Implement  the  Biparti- 
san Accord  on  Central  America  of 
March  24.  1989.  with  Mr.  McCloskzy 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foixy]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  2  hours,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel]  wUl  be  rec- 
ognized for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield, 
for  purposes  of  debate  only,  37  V4  min- 
utes to  the  chairmsui  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell];  following 
that,  I  yield  37%  minutes  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey];  and 
following  that,  I  yield  45  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[BCrs.  Boxer]. 

r ARLIAMEIfTAKT  DfQUIKT 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  ovu-  understand- 
ing that  there  are  4  hours  of  debate,  2 
hours  to  this  side,  2  hours  to  that  side, 
and  that  1  hour  of  the  minority  time 
was  going  to  be  yielded  to  the  rsinking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Forei^  Affairs  and  1  hour  to  the  Ap- 
propriations ranking  minority 
member.  I  do  not  now  quite  under- 
stand what  they  are  doing  over  there. 
How  does  that  affect  our  time? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
be  heard,  I  assume  that  the  Chair  is 
following  its  usual  practice  of  alternat- 
ing recognition  back  and  forth  among 
those  who  are  controlling  time  on 
each  side  of  the  aisle.  What  I  was  pro- 
posing to  do  and  doing  was  to  yield  the 
control  of  the  debate  of  the  2  hours  on 
our  side  to  the  three  Members  en  bloc 
that  I  mentioned  in  my  statement:  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey],  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer].  Obviously, 
their  time  is  subject  to  the  usual  alter- 
nate recognition  between  each  side. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry,  we 
assume  that  the  choirmaii  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  is 
going  to  lead  off  with  how  much  time? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  might 
say  that  the  Chair  will  alternate  rec- 
ognition from  side  to  side  in  the  ap- 
propriate way. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  typi- 
cal in  our  debates  that  the  Chair  will 
recognize,  I  assume,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  who  wUl 
either  speak  or  yield  time  for  so  many 
minutes,  and  then  the  Chair  will  rec- 
ogiiize  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomfield],  I  assume,  or  the 
distinguished  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  to  speak  or 
recognize  for  a  certain  number  of  min- 
utes on  their  side,  and  back  and  forth 
and  back  and  forth. 

After  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]  has  controlled  his  full 
37  V4  minutes  of  time,  the  transfer  wiU 
be  made  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Obey],  who  will  then  con- 
trol 37  Vi  minutes  of  time  on  our  side, 
again,  alternately  with  Republican 
reception  and,  finally,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer] 


will  control  45  minutes  of  time  under 
her  direction,  alternately  with  Mem- 
bers on  the  Republican  side. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
assiune  that  is  the  intention  of  the 
Chair.  Just  for  our  own  benefit,  over 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  was 
prepared  to  carry  the  first  hour,  but 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  be  shifting  it 
to  his  Appropriations  Committee  after 
37  Vi  minutes,  so  I  guess  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Coi«te]  had  better  be  prepared  after 
37  V4  minutes  to  be  around  here  so  we 
can  just  keep  things  together. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  is 
the  judgment,  I  might  say,  for  the  Re- 
publican leadership  to  make. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  might 
I  be  recognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
apologize,  first,  to  the  Chair  and  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  my  tardy 
entrance  to  the  floor,  feeling  that 
there  was  probably  going  to  be  a  vote 
on  the  rule. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  laid  out 
how  the  debate  would  unfold  on  his 
side.  On  our  side  the  time  would  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  distin- 
guished minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field], and  the  distinguished  member 
of  our  Appropriations  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edwards]. 

I  would  expect,  if  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  going  to  lead  off  the 
debate  on  his  side,  that  I  would  prob- 
ably then  request  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  permission  to  do  likewise  on 
our  side  so  that  we  might  have  the  two 
positions  laid  out  quite  clearly  at  the 
front  of  the  debate,  and  then  let  it 
flow  from  there. 
I  thank  the  Chair  for  its  indulgence. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman,  I  intend  to 
make  a  very,  very  brief  statement  stat- 
ing my  support  for  this  resolution  and 
then  yield  the  time  as  I  have  indicat- 
ed. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  most  impor- 
tant bill  which  comes  to  the  floor 
after  what  may  weU  be  an  historic 
agreement  between  the  leadership  of 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
acting  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  has  been  the  most  contentious  and 
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difficult,  in  some  ways  the  most  devi- 
sive  issue  that  has  reached  the  Con- 
gress in  many  years,  and  it  has,  more 
than  any  other,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  disagreements  over  policy 
toward  South  Africa,  been  an  item  of 
dispute  between  the  majority  of  our 
two  parties  on  each  side. 

I  hope  this  bill  which  brings  togeth- 
er the  policy  on  a  common  basis  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  will  at- 
tract a  majority  of  support  on  both 
sides  so  that  we  can  have  a  strong  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  House  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel],  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
March  24,  1989,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  bipartisan,  bi- 
cameral leadership  of  Congress  joined 
in  announcing  the  bipartisan  accord 
on  Central  America. 

Today  we  debate  the  legislation  that 
will,  among  other  provisions: 

Continue  the  authority  to  provide 
assistance  at  prior  authorized  levels 
until  February  28,  1990. 

Authorize  the  transfer  of  $49,750,000 
in  DOD  funds  to  AID  for  humanitari- 
an assistance,  as  well  as  $4,166,000  for 
the  Medical  Program  and  $5,000,000 
for  AID  operating  expenses. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  unite 
Americans  in,  and  I  quote  from  the 
accord:  "•  •  •  support  of  democracy, 
peace  and  security  in  Central  Amer- 
ica •  •  •." 

When  we  say  democracy,  we  mean 
real  democracy,— not  just  a  facade  of 
democratization  behind  which  lurks 
the  armed  power  of  a  brutal  totalitar- 
ian state. 

When  we  say  peace,  we  mean  real 
peace— not  the  peace  of  the  grave,  or 
the  peace  where  military  power  can  be 
brought  into  play  by  only  one  party. 

When  we  say  security,  we  mean  real 
security— not  some  temporary  arrange- 
ment to  protect  human  rights  that  can 
be  withdrawn  when  it  pleases  the  San- 
dinistas. 
The  accord  states: 

To  be  successful  the  Central  American 
peace  process  cannot  be  based  on  promises 
alone.  It  must  be  based  on  credible  stand- 
ards of  compliance,  strict  timetables  for  en- 
forcement, and  effective,  ongoing  means  to 
verify  both  the  democratic  and  security  re- 
quirements of  those  agreements.  We  sup- 
port the  use  of  incentives  and  disincentives 
to  achieve  these  U.S.  poUcy  objectives. 

The  accord  says  the  funds  provided 
must  "also  be  available  to  support  vol- 
untary reintegration  or  voluntau-y  re- 
gional relocation  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Resistance." 

The  key  word  is  "voluntary".  That 
means  without  coercion,  without  even 
the  semblence  of  pressure  from  any 
quarter. 

As  part  of  this  process  Secretary 
Baker  sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
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House  and  Senate  Authorization  and 
Appropriations  Committees,  and  the 
Senate  and  House  leadership. 

The  letter  says  that  the  assistance 
will  not  be  obligated  beyond  November 
30,  1989.  except  In  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  House  and  Senate 
leaders  and  committee  chairmen.  In 
order  for  aid  to  continue  past  that 
date,  there  must  be  a  letter  of  affirma- 
tion from  all  of  those  same  leaders. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  state: 

This  bipartisan  accord  on  Central  America 
represents  a  unique  agreement  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislative  Branches. 
Thus,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  parties  that 
this  agreement  in  no  way  establishes  any 
precedent  for  the  Executive  or  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  regarding  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  process. 

That  is  about  as  clear  as  you  can  get. 
In  no  way  does  this  letter  set  any  kind 
of  precedent  concerning  the  future 
ability,  the  limits  or  the  right  of  the 
President  to  conduct  foreign  policy  in 
line  with  his  constitutional  rights,  pre- 
rogatives and  obligations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  of  State 
Jim  Baker  deserves  great  credit  for 
putting  together  this  legislation. 

He  spent  40  hours  on  the  Hill,  talk- 
ing face  to  face  with  the  bipartisan 
leadership.  He  was  candid  in  letting  us 
know  exactly  what  is  at  stake,  what  he 
believes  is  needed  and  how  far  the  ad- 
ministration was  willing  to  go  to  get 
an  agreement  they  could  in  all  good 
conscience  live  with. 

To  those  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who 
have  reservations  about  this  legisla- 
tion, I  say:  "President  Bush  didn't 
create  the  conditions  in  which  this  leg- 
islation was  forged." 

I  wish  he  had  been  given  a  better 
hand  to  play.  I  wish  we  could  do  more 
for  the  Nicaraguan  resistance.  But  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  question 
here  Is  not  one  of  military  aid  versus 
humanitarian  aid.  It  is  a  question  of 
supporting  the  democratic  resistance 
now  or  for  aU  practical  purposes  aban- 
doning them  now. 

Let  me  now  speak  to  the  four  enti- 
ties affected  by  this  legislation: 

To  the  leaders  of  the  democracies  of 
Central  America  I  say:  This  legislation 
will  not  conflict  with  the  Esquipulas 
accord.  The  peace,  freedom  and  very 
survival  of  your  nations  depend  upon 
your  willingness  to  hold  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  their  sworn  agreements. 

The  time  for  pious  platitudes  from 
the  region  is  past.  The  time  for  Insist- 
ence on  "credible  standards  of  compli- 
ance, strict  timetables  for  enforce- 
ment, and  effective,  ongoing  means  to 
verify"  SandinJsta  compliance  has  ar- 
rived. 

To  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  I  say:  I 
wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
that  we  could  help  you  more  than  we 
can  in  this  bill.  But  this  is  the  best  we 
can  do  at  the  present— and  I  believe  it 
will  help  you  to  continue  to  work  for 
real  democracy  in  your  country. 


To  the  Sandinistas  I  say:  Don't 
think  for  one  moment  that  you  can 
get  by  with  gestures,  media  events, 
and  rhetoric.  This  legislation  demands 
results,  not  gestures.  No  more  destabi- 
lization  and  subversion  of  neighbors. 
No  more  "Potemkin  Village"  reforms. 

The  accord  states: 

The  United  States  need  not  spell  out  in 
advance  the  nature  or  type  of  action  that 
would  be  undertalcen  in  response  to  threats 
to  U.S.  national  security  interests.  Rather  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  simply  malie  clear 
that  such  threats  will  be  met  by  any  appro- 
priate constitutional  means. 

Let  the  Sandinistas  heed  those 
words.  They  are  not  mere  rhetoric. 
They  are  a  bipartisan  pledge  by  the 
United  States  to  act  in  ways  it  deems 
appropriate  against  any  kind  of  threat 
to  national  security  that  might  arise 
from  the  situation  in  Central  Amer- 
ica—any kind. 

To  my  colleagues  I  say:  I  hope  there 
will  be  big  majorities  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
What  it  lacks  in  perfection,  it  makes 
up  in  real,  effective  help  for  the  cause 
of  democracy,  justice,  and  progress  in 
Nicaragua  and  in  Central  America. 

As  I  said,  I  wish  we  could  do  better. 
But  as  legislators,  it  is  not  given  to  us 
to  act  only  when  conditions  are  per- 
fect. We  must  do  all  that  is  possible 
within  the  framework  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  us  by  the  makeup 
of  our  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

What  we  have  done,  if  its  principles 
are  put  into  practice,  can.  I  believe, 
help  the  cause  of  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfieid] 
for  yielding  me  this  time  at  the  outset 
of  the  debate.  I  appreciate  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasczll]  is  recog- 
nized for  37  V^  minutes. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1750.  At  the  outset  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  as  well  as 
the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley],  the 
Speaker,  and  other  members  of  the 
leadership  both  of  the  majority  and 
the  minority,  who  have  devoted  untold 
time  and  effort  to  addressing  the  diffi- 
cult issue  of  United  States  policy 
toward  Nicaragua. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  rank- 
ing Republican,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield].  In  com- 
mittee we  moved  expeditiously,  but 
thoroughly,  with  considerable  discus- 
sion and  debate  on  the  issue.  We  had  a 
strong  bipartisan  vote  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  support  of 
this  bill,  6  negative  votes  and  32  af- 
firmative. It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a 


broad  base  of  support  at  long  last  in 
the  Congress  with  regard  to  a  consen- 
sus policy  on  Nicaragua. 

Now,  I  am  not  speaking  here  to  try 
to  convince  anybody.  I  have  better 
sense  than  that.  I  Just  want  to  relate 
basically  what  has  happened  and  why 
I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

The  issue,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
Issue,  has  evaded  us  the  last  decade. 
There  obviously  are  strong  differences 
of  opinion,  honestly  and  sincerely 
held,  that  give  rise  to  tremendous 
emotions  with  regard  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  or  what  the  solution 
should  be. 

All  of  that  is  good  in  a  democratic 
society,  but  we  have  seen  the  adverse 
effect  that  a  division  has.  even  though 
it  is  honestly  and  sincerely  aind  strong- 
ly held,  on  the  implementation  of  a 
policy.  It  does  no  good,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, and  this  is  one  man's  opinion,  to 
go  back  and  point  fingers  about  what 
we  should  have  done  or  did  not  do. 

I  think  that  there  are  lessons  to  be 
learned.  One  of  the  major  lessons  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  one 
which  I  have  reiterated  over  and  over 
again  not  only  on  this  issue  but  on 
other  major  foreign  policy  issues  in 
which  the  United  States  has  played  an 
Important  part,  and  that  is  that  no 
President,  no  Government,  can  or 
should  commit  the  sovereignty  and 
the  power  of  the  United  States  on  a 
narrow,  split,  weak  division  among  the 
American  people  and  the  American 
Congress. 

You  Just  caimot  do  that.  It  is  no  vic- 
tory for  a  policy  decision  to  be  based 
on  a  margin  of  a  few  votes,  and  to 
raise  the  issue  constantly  time  and 
time  again  with  the  same  result. 

I  would  hope  that  we— the  American 
people,  the  Congress  and  all  adminis- 
trations—would never  forget  that 
lesson.  No  foreign  policy  can  be  main- 
tained or  implemented  successfully 
unless  the  American  people  thorough- 
ly understand  and  support  it.  This 
must  be  a  matter  of  very  careful  con- 
sideration for  us  in  the  Congress  as 
well  as  for  any  President. 

This  is  the  major  lesson  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  And  I  say  again  I  am 
not  trying  to  convince  anybody.  I 
think  the  time  has  long  since  passed  to 
argue  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of 
past  policy,  or  to  point  the  finger,  al- 
though I  am  sure  that  is  a  lot  of  fim 
for  a  lot  of  people  and  it  will  continue 
in  this  body  of  ours  since  this  is  a 
democratic  institution  and  everybody 
has  their  own  ideas  of  what  they  think 
should  be  done,  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  what  ought  to  be  said.  But 
at  last  we  have  what  seems  to  be  more 
than  a  narrowly  based  majority  on 
trying  to  deal  with  the  issue. 

It  also  appears  to  me  that,  while 
some  people  will  say  the  administra- 
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tion  has  won  a  great  victory,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  issue  either,  whether 
the  administration  has  won  a  great 
victory  or  lost,  although  that  is  cer- 
tainly a  fair  measuring  stick  for  any- 
body who  wants  to  measure  something 
here. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  had  a 
change  in  policy  which  has  been 
agreed  upon,  albeit  reluctantly  by 
some  on  both  sides.  Whether  you  are 
on  the  right  or  on  the  left  or  in  the 
middle,  we  have  to  admit  there  has 
been  a  change  which  holds  out  a  hope. 
Now  that  is  an  important  factor. 
The  other  factor  that  we  ought  to  rec- 
ognize is  that  at  long  last  the  leaders 
of  the  area,  themselves,  have  under- 
taken the  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  the  problem.  What  they  have 
been  looking  for.  for  a  long  time  has 
been  the  support  of  the  United  States 
in  their  efforts,  and  they  now  have 
that.  That  is  the  reason  they  support 
the  concepts  of  this  legislation  which 
gives  them  the  further  opportunity  to 
move  forward.  There  is  no  assxirance  it 
Is  going  to  solve  all  the  problems. 
What  it  indicates,  however,  is  the  po- 
litical support  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Presidents  of  Cen- 
tral America  who  have  stepped  out  on 
their  own  to  see  if  they  could  deal 
with  the  dif  ficiilt  problems  of  the  tur- 
bulence—political, military,  econom- 
ic—that exist  in  Central  America. 

That  is  why  I  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  support  this  legislation,  to 
give  substance  to  the  efforts  of  the  ne- 
gotiators. 

I  certainly  want  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  others 
who  worked  very,  very  hard  with  the 
leadership  both  in  the  other  body  and 
in  this  body,  in  order  to  forge  a  broad 
base  consensus  which  is  supportable, 
both  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  and  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle. 

The  support  it  does  not  have  to  be 
unanimous.  Mr.  Chairman;  I  realize 
that.  There  is  no  way  that  it  could  be, 
unfortunately. 

But  it  is  certainly  a  policy  which  is 
better  based,  has  a  better  foundation, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  nar- 
rowly arrived  at.  That  is  the  important 

thing. 

Yes,  we  can  debate  it,  and  there  wiU 
be  strong  debate  here,  and.  yes,  there 
will  be  strong  differences  of  opinion. 
But  what  we  need  is  a  strong  vote  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  so  that  we  can  demon- 
strate that  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  have  a  broad  consensus  to 
try  to  bring  stability  and  peace  to  this 
tragic  area.  We  can  then  go  on  to 
other  steps  that  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  give  people  political  opportimi- 
ty  where  they  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  politically.  Re- 
gardless of  our  position  on  this  Issue, 
we  are  all  strong  believers— are  we 
not— in  the  process  of  self-determina- 


tion. I  would  hope  that  most  people 
could  support  the  concept  that  people 
have  the  right  to  determine  the  politi- 
cal rationale  of  their  own  government 
8Jid  that  participatory  democracy  is 
far  better  than  a  dictatorship,  regard- 
less of  the  color  of  the  dictatorship, 
whether  it  is  red,  blue,  pink,  left,  or 
right.  Having  talked  to  every  single 
member  of  the  Sandinista  Directorate 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  I  would  opt 
for  something  different  myself,  I  do 
not  have  any  illusions.  However,  I 
would  say  that  if  the  other  leaders  in 
Central  America  can  bring  about  a 
change  in  that  torn  country,  a  policy 
which  the  United  States  now  can  sup- 
port, I  think  it  is  a  major  step  forward 
and  well  worthy  of  support. 
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As  I  say,  I  not  only  talked  to  the  di- 
rector, I  talked  to  the  original  jimta 
and  a  lot  of  leaders  in  that  govern- 
ment, and  I  do  not  have  any  doubt 
about  what  they  would  do  if  they  were 
left  to  their  own  devices.  They  would 
simply  consolidate  their  power.  How- 
ever, because  the  other  Central  Ameri- 
can leaders  have  gotten  together  and 
made  it  possible  to  pull  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Sandinista  government, 
there  appears  to  me,  at  least,  to  be  a 
better  opportunity  now  to  deal  with 
those  problems. 

I  remind  Members,  this  Congress 
has  not  been  blind  to  the  underlying 
problems  that  exist  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  have  supported  economic 
change.  We  have  supported  political 
change.  When  the  Kissinger  report 
came  in  with  a  recommendation  of  $8 
million  in  additional  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  health  assistance  to  the 
countries  of  Central  America,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  with  a 
broad  spectnmi  of  political  opinion, 
quickly  authorized  that  money,  $8  bil- 
lion over  a  period  of  5  years. 

We  approved  that  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  under  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Obey,  provided  the  money. 
So  while  there  is  a  lot  to  be  criticized, 
I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  get  in 
the  Record  the  fact  that  we  have  in 
the  past  and  even  now  are  not  blind  to 
the  underlying  root  causes  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  region. 

I  can  simi  it  up  by  saying  that  when 
there  is  70  or  80  percent  of  the  people 
of  any  coimtry  who  are  illiterate,  who 
are  Ul-fed,  who  are  ill-housed,  who  are 
ill-clothed,  and  who  have  no  future  in 
terms  of  participating  in  their  coun- 
try, you  have  got  an  underlying  prob- 
lem, and  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence what  the  political  ideology  is  at 
the  top. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  taken 
the  position,  and  I  think  rightfully  so 
and  we  ought  not  to  be  ashamed,  al- 
though we  can  argue  about  it,  that  we 
will  support  the  efforts  of  people  for 
self-determination.  We  will  try  to  pro- 


vide assistance  where  it  is  appropriate. 
Not  only  that,  we  will  try  to  foster,  en- 
courage, and  inculcate,  if  necessary, 
those  concepts  that  we  hold  dear  that 
deal  with  human  dignity. 

The  last  paradox,  if  you  will,  Mr. 
Chairman:  we  have  on  occasion  been 
known  to  fight  for  what  we  believe  in, 
and  therefore,  while  it  is  easy  to  take 
potshots  at  other  people,  I  find  it 
sometimes  a  little  awkward,  myself,  to 
do  that.  I  think  people  have  a  right  to 
fight  for  their  ideals,  and  so  I  am  not 
ready  to  castigate  folks  who  want  to 
do  that.  I  think  Members  have  to  be 
very  careful,  very  selective,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  this  bill  represents  an  im- 
portant change  in  policy.  It  has  broad 
based  support.  It  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President 
to  allow  the  people  in  Central  America 
to  move  forward  along  their  own  con- 
cepts, not  ours. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  10  years  now,  the 
Sandinistas  have  had  an  imwitting  ac- 
complice in  their  efforts  to  eliminate 
political  opposition  and  secure  their 
own  dictatorship.  That  accomplice  has 
been  a  divided  American  Govermnent. 
With  full  acceptance  of  this  biparti- 
san accord,  the  American  Government 
is  saying  with  one  voice  that  it  will  no 
longer  tolerate  Stalinist  rule  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  am  sure  there  are  very  few  Mem- 
bers on  this  floor  who  don't  have  at 
least  a  few  reservations  about  the 
accord.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  com- 
promise. 

The  important  thing  is  that  we  now 
have  a  policy  that  has  the  support  of 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  Hope- 
fully, the  policy  will  enjoy  the  broad 
support  of  the  American  people. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  agree 
on  a  policy  simply  because  it  promotes 
domestic  political  harmony.  If  the 
accord  is  to  truly  deserve  all  of  the 
praise  that  accompanied  its  announce- 
ment last  month,  it  must  achieve  real 
changes  in  Nicaragua. 

It  must  put  Daniel  Ortega  on  notice 
that  the  United  States  Government  is 
serious  about  political  reform  in  Nica- 
ragua and  that  we  fully  intend  to 
ensure  that  such  reform  is  implement- 
ed. 

Secretary  Baker  wisely  included  in- 
centives and  performance  standards  in 
the  plan  to  encourage  the  Sandinistas 
to  make  the  necessary  reforms  and  to 
judge  their  success  or  failure.  This 
plan  is  policymaking  at  its  best. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  have  the 
good  sense  and  strength  of  purpose  to 
see  it  through  to  a  successful  resolu- 
tion of  the  whole  Central  America 
issue. 

President  Bush  and  Secretary  Baker 
have  achieved  an  important  break- 
through. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  ma- 
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Jority  iMUty  allows  this  policy  accord 
an  opportunity  to  work.  No  President 
can  sustain  a  foreign  policy  initiative, 
no  matter  how  sound,  in  the  face  of 
unrelenting  criticism. 

I  am,  in  fact,  more  hopeful  than  in 
several  years,  that  with  this  accord  we 
have  started  down  the  path  of  true  bi- 
partisanship which  will  lead  us  to  our 
ultimate  objective  of  bringing  peace, 
democracy,  and  security  to  Central 
America. 

I  must  say  that  I  remain  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  Sandinistas  wlU  live 
up  to  their  side  of  the  deal. 

Since  1970,  the  Sandinistas  have  re- 
peatedly made  commitments  to  imple- 
ment democratic  and  political  reforms. 
They  have  made  these  commitments 
to  the  OAS,  the  Contadora  nations, 
the  other  Central  American  countries, 
the  Nicaraguan  resistance,  and  implic- 
itly, to  the  United  States. 

In  actual  deeds,  however,  the  Sandi- 
nistas, while  partially  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  Esquipulas  II,  have 
left  a  trail  strewn  with  broken  prom- 
ises, unfulfilled  commitments,  and,  at 
times,  outright  deceit. 

In  that  vein,  I  would  urge  every 
Member  to  read  the  additional  views 
of  the  committee  on  this  bill  which  in- 
clude an  exhaustive  study  analyzing 
the  record  of  the  Sandinistas  in  fulfill- 
ing their  commitments  in  all  of  the 
agreements  they  have  entered  into 
over  the  past  10  years. 

We  should  strongly  support  the  bi- 
partisan accord  which  implements  a 
policy  emphasizing  diplomatic  initia- 
tives through  which  a  negotiated,  po- 
litical settlement  in  Nicaragua  and  in 
the  region  can  be  achieved.  However, 
we  should  never  lose  sight  that 
progress  toward  our  goals  and  objec- 
tives in  the  region  depends  primarily 
on  futive  Sandinlsta  behavior. 

The  Sandinistas  should  fully  under- 
stand that  we  will  proceed  with  the 
carrot  offered,  but  they  should  always 
know  that,  if  necessary,  the  stick  can 
and  will  be  used. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  regis- 
tered concern  over  the  nature  of  the 
agreement  we  are  discussing  today.  I 
share  their  concern.  Yet,  I  can  never 
recall  in  my  33  years  in  Congress  a  for- 
eign policy  situation  that  is  as  diffi- 
cult, as  divisive  as  the  legislative 
standoff  on  the  issue  of  continuing 
funding  for  the  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic resistance.  This  legislative  impasse 
has  created  a  necessity  for  an  uniisual, 
unique  form  of  compromise.  I  believe 
Secretary  Baker  has  made  the  best  of 
the  truly  impossible  situation. 

There  is  no  question  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  proposed  side  letters 
that  were  read  into  the  record  at  Tues- 
day's markup  at  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
status  they  have  in  the  mind  of  mem- 
bers; certainly  they  have  little  or  no 
legal  standing.  Yesterday  in  the  Rules 
Committee   hearing  similar  concerns 


were  expressed.  Yet  I  do  understand 
that  they  were  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  accord. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  Members  to  the  proposed 
draft  letter  from  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  to  the  chairmen  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Authorization  and  Appro- 
priation Committees  and  Senate  and 
House  leadership.  It  states  in  part: 

This  bipartisan  accord  on  Central  America 
represents  a  unique  agreement  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislative  Branches. 
Thus,  It  is  the  intention  of  the  parties  that 
this  agreement  in  no  way  establishes  any 
precedent  for  the  Executive  or  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  regarding  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  process. 

I  believe  any  reasonable  person  read- 
ing the  last  paragraph  of  this  letter 
would  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  statement. 

We  are  in  a  difficult  situation  that 
calls  for  some  creative  diplomacy  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  I  believe  the  Baker  plan  is 
not  just  the  best,  but  it  is  the  only  so- 
lution possible  at  this  time. 

a  1200 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  11  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  opposed  our 
Contra  program  ever  since  it  began, 
and  when  the  Speaker  some  weeks  ago 
showed  me  the  original  compromise 
which  had  been  worked  out  between 
the  Senate  and  the  administration,  I 
opposed  it.  But  I  am  supporting  this 
compromise  today,  and  I  would  like  to 
explain  why. 

I  am  supporting  it  for  a  couple  of 
very  simple  reasons.  No.  1, 1  think  this 
compromise  essentially  ends  the 
Contra  war.  Second,  it  expressly  pro- 
vides that  this  Government  is  going  to, 
for  the  first  time  in  this  whole  sorry 
business,  have  a  unified  policy  here  at 
home. 

I  think  this  compromise  today  is 
much  less  directed  to  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Nicaragua  and  much  more  di- 
rected to  the  question  of  how  this 
country  ought  to  proceed  with  respect 
to  any  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  views  on  the  San- 
dinistas, I  think,  are  well  known.  I 
have  minimum  high  regard,  to  put  it 
politely,  for  the  intentions,  the  tech- 
niques of  governance,  or  any  other 
techniques  associated  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas. But  I  think  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  a  very  visable  manifestation  of 
the  failure  of  American  policy  in  this 
hemisphere  for  the  last  60  or  70  years. 
Because  in  my  judgment,  had  the 
United  States  been  sufficiently  identi- 
fied with  the  needs  of  the  working 
classes  in  Central  and  Latin  America, 
had  we  been  sufficiently  attentive  to 
the  rights  of  those  classes,  the  Sandi- 
nistas would  not  have  come  to  power 
in  the  first  place.  The  Sandinistas 
came  to  power  because  we  backed  for 
too  long  a  discredited  Somoza  regime, 
and  moderate  forces  left  the  country 


because  they  gave  up  hope  of  being 
able  to  work  out  a  decent  relationship 
with  Somoza  or  to  forestall  the  coming 
to  power  of  the  Marxists. 

So  I  do  not  like  the  fact  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  In  Nicaragua.  I  do  not 
like  the  Sandinlsta  government,  but 
neither  do  I  think  that  it  makes  sense 
for  the  United  States  to  go  to  war  with 
every  government  we  do  not  like,  even 
if  it  is  a  proxy  war.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  best  way  for  Amer- 
ica to  defend  our  legitimate  interests 
in  this  hemisphere  and  the  best  way 
for  us  to  limit  the  opportunities  that 
Marxism  or  any  other  foreign  ideology 
has  in  the  region  is  to  support  the  as- 
pirations, the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  vast  majority  of  people  in  that 
part  of  the  globe.  I  think  our  Contra 
policy  got  in  the  way  of  that,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  leaders  Involved  in  the  Contra 
operation  were  so  hopelessly  tarred 
with  their  past  association  with  the 
Somoza  regime  and  the  national  guard 
that  enforced  its  existence,  that  in 
fact  that  the  Contras  were  never  a 
credible  alternative. 

I  think  the  virtue  of  this  package  is 
that  it  recognizes  two  realities:  No.  1, 
we  have  anywhere  beween  55,000  and 
65.000  Contras  and  their  dependents 
who  are  being  fed  and  clothed  by  U.S. 
resources  at  this  point.  And  whether 
we  like  the  policy  or  not  which  led  to 
our  moral  obligation  to  these  people, 
we  do  have  a  moral  obligation  to  see  to 
it  that  those  people  do  continue  to 
have  adequate  food  and  adequate 
clothing  while  the  process  by  which 
they  may  be  reintegrated  into  the  Nic- 
araguan society  is  still  being  worked 
out. 

The  second  reality  that  I  think  this 
package  recognizes  is  that  the  Contras 
have  no  remaining  military  utility.  I 
think  this  proposal  today  recognizes 
that  reality.  The  virtue  of  this  pack- 
age is  that  it,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
view,  puts  the  United  States  Grovem- 
ment  and  the  United  States  adminis- 
tration specifically  on  record  in  sup- 
port of,  rather  than  in  opposition  to— 
as  was  the  case  in  the  past— the  efforts 
at  negotiation  being  engaged  in  by  the 
Central  American  Presidents.  And 
that  means  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
force  for  both  peace  in  the  region  and 
for  democratization  throughout  the 
region,  hopefully  including  Nicaragua. 
It  recognizes  in  my  judgment  that  the 
best  way  for  us  to  do  that  is  through 
economic  and  diplomatic  rather  than 
military  pressure. 

People  will  say,  "Well,  why  should 
you  trust  this  administration  when 
you  didn't  trust  the  last  one?"  I  have 
hearing  records  of  my  subcommittee 
at  this  table,  and  if  anyone  cares  to 
look  at  them,  they  will  see  that  it  is 
obvious  that  my  conunittee  was  lied  to 
by  representatives  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration when  it  came  to  Contra 
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policy.  Newspaper  reports  in  the  last  2 
weeks  make  that  quite  clear.  But  the 
fact  is  that  I  do  believe  that  Secretary 
Baker  and  the  others  with  whom  we 
have  talked  are  on  the  level  in  their 
intention  to  be  supportive  of  that  Cen- 
tral American  peace  process. 

Now,  we  could  be  wrong.  If  we  are, 
we  have  a  safety  valve,  because  we 
have  that  much  maligned  side  agree- 
ment which  Secretary  Baker  and  a 
number  of  us  negotiated,  under  which 
we  will  simply  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  manner  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  expending  this  money. 
And  if  we  conclude  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  performing  in  a  marmer  in- 
consistent with  the  assurances  given 
the  Congress,  then  we  have  an  ability 
to  cut  off  that  money  at  the  end  of 
November.  I  do  not  expect  that  that  is 
going  to  happen  because  I  think  we 
have  achieved  a  clear  xmderstanding 
of  how  the  administration  is  going  to 
proceed. 

But  to  those  who  suggest  that  that 
agreement  represents  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  unfairly 
invade  the  administrative  prerogative 
of  the  executive  branch,  I  would 
simply  say  that  that  is  not  correct.  I 
think,  given  the  bleak  record  of  the 
previous  administration  in  terms  of 
providing  the  truth  to  this  Congress, 
we  have  a  fiduciary  responsibility  to 
the  taxpayer  to  maintain  a  short  leash 
xmtll  it  can  be  demonstrated  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  administration  is  in 
fact  abiding  by  the  understandings 
which  have  led  to  the  appropriation  of 
this  money  in  the  first  place.  So  I 
made  absolutely  no  apology  for  that 
side  agreement  because  it  is  what  has 
enabled  us  to  move  forward.  And  I 
would  follow  up  on  what  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  said. 
We  aU  have  widely  different  views 
about  how  we  ought  to  proceed  in 
Central  America,  and  as  I  said,  I  do 
not  believe  one  whit  in  providing  aid 
to  the  Contras,  but  the  one  thing  that 
I  kept  hearing  from  every  major 
source  in  Central  America  as  I  trav- 
eled down  there  was  this:  They  would 
say,  "Look,  what  matters  to  us  is  not 
so  much  what  your  policy  is;  what 
matters  to  us  is  that  you  have  a  policy 
that  we  can  understand  and  follow, 
and  that  America  has  a  policy  which  is 
supported  by  a  majority  of  both  par- 
ties so  that  it  can  be  sustained 
through  a  series  of  administrations 
and  so  that  it  does  not  constantly 
lurch  from  one  extreme  to  another." 
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"We  would  like  to  be  able  to  find 
you  where  we  left  you";  that  is  what 
they  said  to  me.  And  I  think  the  virtue 
of  this  policy,  in  addition  to  effectively 
ending  the  war,  is  that  that  is  what 
this  agreement  is  going  to  do  today. 
And  I  think  it  is  terribly  important  in 
this  and  all  other  future  foreign  policy 
endeavors,  that  we  truly  do  have  a  bi- 


partisan majority  and  support  of 
whatever  initiatives  are  taken  in  all  re- 
gions of  the  world.  That  is  the  only 
way  that  we  can  institutionally,  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  sustain  needed  ad- 
ministration foreign  policies  whether 
they  be  popular  or  not. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lagoj€arsiko], 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  her  point  of  order. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
it  be  explained  to  me  when  our  people 
will  get  called  for  the  time  to  oppose? 
We  have  45  minutes.  In  what  rotation 
will  we  be  called? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair's  un- 
derstanding is  to  alternate.  Both  sides 
are  tracking  the  time.  If  and  when  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]  wants  to  be  recognized  in  a 
proper  order,  please  stand. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Could  I  say  to  the 
Chairman  that  that  is  not  the  way  it 
was  explained  to  me  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley],  that  it 
was  going  to  be  alternated,  and  I 
would  like  to  be  recognized  at  this 
time  because  we  have  45  minutes,  and 
we  have  not  even  had  our  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Boxer],  that  the  last  speak- 
er was  on  the  Democratic  side. 

It  is  true  that  the  parameters 
changed  a  little  bit  since  the  beginning 
of  the  debate,  but,  the  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomfield]  now,  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer] 
will  duly  be  recognized  next. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
1750,  legislation  implementing  the  bi- 
partisan accord  on  Central  America 
and  while  it  does  what  I  would  prefer 
if  it  were  not  for  the  agreement  re- 
mained in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Doman  motion  to  recommit. 

The  fact  that  House  and  Senate 
Democrats  and  Republicans  have  been 
able  to  agree  on  a  common  stategy  to 
work  toward  solving  the  crisis  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  a  significant  step 
toward  peace  in  the  region.  It  reflects 
the  strong  commitment  of  the  Bush 
administration  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  Congress  in  developing  effec- 
tive foreign  policies  which  protect  and 
promote  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
ests. It  also  reflects  a  commitment  by 
the  Congress  to  meet  responsibly  the 
challenges  and  threats  to  United 
States  interests  in  Central  America 
represented  by  forces  opposed  to  de- 
mocracy—and it  helps  and  encourages 
our  allies  in  the  area. 
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The  bipartisan  agreement  reflects 
the  imperative  for  the  Sandinista 
regime  in  Nicaragua  to  make  irrevoca- 
ble progress  toward  instituting  demo- 
cratic reforms  as  called  for  in  the 
peace  agreement  signed  by  the  Central 
American  Presidents  in  El  Ssilvador  on 
February  14,  1989.  The  great  benefit 
of  this  bipartisan  accord  is  the  fact 
that  it  represents  an  agreement 
among  the  congressional  leaders,  both 
Democratic  and  Republicsui,  on  the  re- 
quirement for  the  Sandinistas  to  move 
toward  democracy.  If  the  Sandinistas 
do  not  make  the  necessary  reforms  to 
make  their  government  a  democracy, 
they  should  no  longer  have  leaders  in 
this  Congress  ignoring  their  own 
promises.  The  Sandinistas  won't  be 
able  to  count  on  American  legislators 
to  make  excuses  for  them  in  their  fail- 
ure to  live  up  to  their  commitments  to 
make  Nicaragua  a  democracy. 

When  I  spoke  with  Costa  Rican 
President  Oscar  Arias  when  he  was  in 
town  last  week,  I  asked  him  about  his 
view  on  the  need  for  the  Sandinistas 
to  make  democratic  reforms.  He  told 
me  he  was  concerned  not  only  about 
the  process  but  also  about  the  results 
in  Nicaragua.  He  truly  wants  to  see  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua.  I  also  asked 
President  Arias  his  views  on  continu- 
ing humanitarian  aid  for  the  Contras, 
and  he  told  me  directly  that  he  sup- 
ported continued  humanitarian  aid,  as 
provided  for  in  this  bipartisan  accord 
and  that  it  is  in  compliance  with  the 
Tesoro  agreement. 

I  am  sure  each  of  us  would  offer 
some  differing  provisions  in  this  tigree- 
ment  which  we  feel  would  enhance 
U.S.  interests.  But,  I  do  not  believe  we 
could  arrive  at  an  agreement  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  which  would  represent  the 
kind  of  bipartisan  consensus  we  have 
achieved  with  this  accord. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
resist  the  impulse  to  support  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 
I  know  most  of  us  on  this  side  would 
like  to  see  those  changes,  but  to  ap- 
prove them  would  be  to  kill  the  bipar- 
tisan agreement  and  we  would  be 
worse  off  than  before.  The  administra- 
tion opposes  the  motion  to  recommit, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  it. 
To  approve  it  would  give  at  least  the 
impression  of  bad  faith  and  would  un- 
dermine the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  believe  I»resident  Bush  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Baker  deserve  high 
praise  for  their  commitment  in  seek- 
ing a  policy  that  the  majority  in  the 
Congress  can  support  and  which  final- 
ly offers  the  promise  of  achieving 
peace  in  Central  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
strong  support  to  this  legislation  and 
to  the  bipartisan  accord  on  Central 
America. 
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Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  DorganI. 

Mr.  IX>ROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  morning,  a  Federal 
court  is  hearing  a  crucial  case  on  na- 
tional security.  There  is  a  case  in  the 
Federal  courthouse  not  too  far  from 
here  that  deals  with  years  of  decep- 
tion and  lying  to  Congress  about  poli- 
cies in  Central  America. 

Recent  newspapers  have  suggested 
that  the  head  of  the  new  administra- 
tion was  involved  In  one  way  or  an- 
other with  respect  to  some  of  the  de- 
ception that  may  have  gone  on  with 
the  U.S.  Congress.  That  is  the  back- 
drop in  which  we  debate  Central 
American  policy. 

The  new  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
new  administration  come  to  us  and 
say,  "We  have  a  new  policy.  Trust  us." 

Some  of  us  say.  "Show  us." 

They  say.  "We  have  got  a  new 
policy."  and  some  of  us  say.  "Well,  it's 
not  really  very  new  at  all." 

If  my  colleagues  were  to  refinlsh  fur- 
niture, they  will  start  stripping  layers, 
and  they  will  strip  some  varnish  and 
paint,  and  all  my  colleagues  under- 
stand that.  I  say  to  my  colleagues. 
"What  do  you  have  when  you  get 
done?  Tou  have  the  same  core,  the 
same  wood." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  policy 
here  is  pretty  much  the  same  policy, 
once  the  rhetoric  and  embellishments 
are  stripped  away.  What  did  the  ad- 
ministration want  when  it  started? 
Money  to  fund  the  Contra  soldiers. 
What  does  it  get  under  this  agree- 
ment? Money  to  fund  the  Contra  sol- 
diers, who  have  committed  untold 
numbers  of  crimes  against  the  civilian 
population. 

Now  it  is  a  given  that  we  do  not  like 
the  Sandinistas.  Look,  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  think  the  Sandinistas 
behave  badly. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  like 
the  Sandinistas  or  the  Contras.  The 
question  is:  What  kind  of  interest  does 
this  country  have  in  the  region,  and 
how  do  we  develop  policies  that  fur- 
ther our  Interests? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  legitimate 
disagreement  on  that.  How  do  we  craft 
something  that  furthers  this  country's 
interest  in  the  region  and  especially 
helps  the  people  of  that  region?  How 
do  we  do  that? 

I  think  in  that  region,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  there,  and  that  is  most 
of  us.  have  found  people  who  are  des- 
perately poor,  hungry,  and  sick.  We 
ought  to  send  food  and  medicine  to 
that  region.  I  am  a  big  supporter  of 
sending  the  right  things  that  help 
people  in  that  region  reclaim  hope  and 
rebuild  their  economies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  thought 
we  were  kind  of  turning  the  comer. 
We  enacted  a  children's  survival  fund 
with  funding  equal  to  Contra  aid.  Two 
hundred  young  people  now  have  arms 


and  legs  because  we  helped  them. 
These  are  people  who  lost  their  arms 
and  legs  in  the  fighting  between  the 
Contras  and  Sandinistas.  We  were 
starting  to  do  the  right  thing. 

But  once  again  almost  all  of  our  help 
today  is  not  for  people,  but  for  armies, 
and  that  is  the  wrong  direction. 

Let  me  mention  also  some  other  poli- 
cies that  I  am  concerned  about.  The 
Contras  are  the  evidence  of  failed  poli- 
cies. They  are  not  the  real  refugees  in 
the  reerion.  This  administration  has 
not  changed  its  policy  with  respect  to 
refugees  from  Salvador.  If  someone  is 
a  refugee  from  Nicaragua,  it  is.  "Come 
on  in.  You  get  asylum;  just  apply  for 
it."  For  Salvador,  it  is,  "Sorry,  no 
dice." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  told  this  story 
before,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  it  again. 
There  was  a  young  woman  picked  up 
in  this  country  by  the  Immigration 
Service,  thrown  In  jail  in  Prince 
Georges  County.  She  had  two  young 
children,  young  boys  under  5,  and  she 
was  nursing  a  third,  a  6-week-old  baby, 
breast-feeding  a  6-week-old  baby  with 
a  viral  infection,  and  they  threw  her 
in  Prince  Georges  County  jail. 

I  helped  get  her  out,  and  sad  to  say 
that  she  is  not  getting  asylum  here. 
She  is  a  Salvadoran,  raped  in  front  of 
her  family  as  a  young  woman,  afraid 
to  go  back.  Canada  fortunately  has 
taken  that  family  because  this  admin- 
istration's policies  prevent  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  policies 
we  ought  to  be  talking  about  on  this 
floor.  We  ought  to  be  changing  those 
policies  and  helping  the  people 
through  a  strategy  that  sends  money 
to  procure  shelter,  medicine,  and  food 
to  help  the  people  of  Central  America 
recover  from  years  of  war. 
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Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  20  years  ago  in  the  midst  of 
the  Vietnam  folly.  Senator  George 
Aiken  recommended  that  we  declare 
victory  and  go  home. 

Today,  in  the  midst  of  the  Central 
American  policy,  a  policy  which  the 
administration  admits  has  not  worked, 
we  are  asked  to  declare  failure,  and 
spend  another  $67  million. 

My  friends,  George  Aiken  was  right, 
and  this  bill  is  wrong.  This  bill  is  not 
designed  to  save  the  Contras.  Clearly, 
the  Bush  administration  obviously  has 
decided  u>  jettison  them.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  supposedly  save  the  credi- 
bility of  this  administration.  It  repre- 
sents an  acknowledgement  that  the 
policy  of  subverting  the  Sandinistas 
through  the  Contra  war  is  an  utter 
failure. 

At  least  in  the  past  they  have  come 
to  the  Congress  and  sought  Contra  aid 
on  the  fallacious  assumption  that  the 
policy  was  working.  It  never  was  and  it 


never  will.  Now  they  come  to  us,  ad- 
mitting failure,  admitting  that  the 
Contras  cannot  win,  that  the  Contras 
are  not  a  threat  to  the  Sandinistas, 
that  the  underlying  policy  is  a  failure, 
admitting  that  the  killing  and  the  eco- 
nomic destruction  in  Nicaragua  was 
futile.  But  what  did  they  want?  They 
want  another  $67  million  to  take  care 
of  the  care  and  the  feeding  of  the  Con- 
tras in  Honduras. 

How  often  have  we  heard  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  in  the  Budget 
Committee  of  this  House  and  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  this 
House  that  we  have  got  to  make  tough 
choices  because  of  the  unprecedented 
problems  of  our  national  deficit? 
Every  year  we  tell  Americans,  older 
Americans,  working  Americans,  stu- 
dents, the  homeless,  infants,  and  the 
disabled,  that  we  have  to  cut  back  es- 
sential policies  to  take  care  of  them, 
that  we  cannot  even  afford  to  invest  in 
successful  programs  that  help  the  el- 
derly and  the  young  of  this  Nation  be- 
cause we  are  short  on  money. 

So  while  we  are  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  help  these  individuals  in  this 
country,  along  comes  Secretary  of 
State  Jim  Baker  and  asks  for  a  $67 
million  gift  for  a  policy  which  he  has 
admitted  time  and  again  is  a  failure. 

If  we  are  choosing  priorities.  I  think 
we  could  do  much  better.  I  think  we 
could  do  much  more  good  for  the 
American  people  than  to  spend  this 
$67  million  for  the  Contras.  Instead, 
we  are  told  that  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation  lie  in  bankrolling  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Contras. 

I,  for  one,  will  remember  this  debate 
very  well  when  we  bring  to  the  floor 
important  legislation  later  this  year  on 
child  care,  on  education,  on  nutrition, 
and  when  we  debate  these  programs, 
which  are  not  failures,  but  which  are 
successes,  which  save  lives,  which  edu- 
cate our  children,  which  improve  the 
health  of  the  elderly.  I  will  remember 
that  when  those  programs  are  not  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  constituents, 
the  needs  of  our  citizens.  I  will  remem- 
ber that  the  Congress  voted  to  send 
$67  million  down  to  a  group  of  people 
who  are  there  because  of  illegal  acts  of 
this  Government,  who  are  there  in  vio- 
lation of  the  charters  and  the  treaties 
to  which  we  are  signatories. 

I  will  remember  when  we  tell  the  el- 
derly that  we  cannot  afford  their 
health  care  and  when  we  tell  working 
parents  that  we  cannot  afford  to  help 
them  out  with  child  care  that  we  could 
afford  the  care  of  the  Contras.  and  so 
should  you.  So  should  all  Americans, 
because  this  is  no  longer  about  some 
viable  policy  to  free  Nicaragua  from 
communisim.  This  is  about  how  does 
George  Bush  get  off  stage,  because  he 
recognizes  that  the  Contras  have 
failed.  Do  we  really  have  to  pay  $67 
million  for  the  President  to  say  what 
his   Secretary   of   State   has   already 
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said,  the  policy  is  a  failure  and  should 
not  be  continued. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  stand  in 
the  place  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BroomfieldI  for  the 
purpose  of  yielding  time? 

Mr.  HYDE.  In  his  absence,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  going  to  try  to  fill  his 
shoes,  and  I  yield  myself  5  Ms  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certainly  going 
to  support  this  legislation.  I  think  it 
has  several  desirable  aspects,  but  the 
bottom  line  is  it  is  like  chemotherapy. 
It  makes  you  sick  to  take  it,  but  it  just 
might  save  your  life. 

What  we  are  doing  is  we  are  fighting 
for  time.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia may  well  have  this  analyzed  prop- 
erly. It  does  keep  the  Contras  surviv- 
ing- 

Jesse  Jackson,  a  great  Democratic 
leader  from  whom  we  shall  hear  more 
in  the  next  election  I  am  sure,  coined  a 
phrase,  "Keep  hope  alive." 

Well,   it  is  a  wonderful  phrase.   I 
think  the  $47  million,  I  did  not  know  it 
was  $67  million,  but  I  will  accede  to 
the  gentleman's  higher  number,  will 
keep  the  Contras  surviving,  keep  them 
not  in  bullets,  God  knows  we  have  cut 
them  off  in  February  of  1988  from  any 
military  assistance  in  the  naive  credu- 
lous hope  that  if  we  cut  them  off,  that 
would   demilitarize   the   contest   and 
there  would  be  no  more  shooting,  no 
more  killing,  and  perhaps  we  could  ne- 
gotiate our  way  toward  freedom.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Soviet  Union,  which  is 
an   important   player   in   this   entire 
equation,  poured  in  500  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  military  aid,  plus  $400 
million  in  economic  aid  during  the 
year.  We  put  an  antiseptic  immuniza- 
tion on  giving  any  military  assistance 
to  the  Contras:  so  the  playing  field  got 
more  unlevel  and  more  tilted  but  we 
are  here  today  not  asking  for  money 
to   arm   the    Contras,    although   the 
armed  Contras  are  the  reasons  the 
Sandinistas  came   to  the  bargaining 
table  in  the  first  place;  but  like  an  al- 
coholic fighting  for  the  next  half  hour 
of  sobriety,  we  are  fighting  for  the 
next  7  months,  the  next  9  months,  to 
keep  the  Contras  alive,  body  and  soul 
together,  people  who  trusted  us  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  to  support 
them  in  their  struggle  for  freedom;  so 
we  will  keep  them  together,  hopefully, 
and  not  forcibly  repatriate  them  as  we 
did  to  Soviet  refugees  after  World  War 
II  in  Operation  Keelhaul,  one  of  the 
darkest  chapters  in  this  country's  his- 
tory;  but  the  Contras  can  go  back 
home  with  assistance,  if  indeed  democ- 
racy,  Utopia,  Valhalla,   Camelot  ever 
develops  inside  Nicaragua. 

Now,  I  frankly  am  skeptical  that 
Leninists,  and  that  is  what  the  Sandi- 
nistas are,  they  are  not  Socialists  in  a 
hurry,  which  some  of  you  may  think 
they  are,  they  are  Sandinista  Commu- 
nists on  the  Cuban  model,  I  am  very 
skeptical  that  free  and  fair  elections 


can  never  be  had  in  a  country  where 
the  army  belongs  to  a  political  party, 
where  the  media  belongs  to  the  same 
political  party. 

How  would  you  like  to  go  into  your 
town  and  vote  with  the  Republican 
army  on  each  street  comer,  the  police 
being  Republicans,  access  to  the  media 
having  to  go  through  the  Republi- 
cans? Control  of  the  newsprint  by  the 
government? 

How  do  you  have  elections  without  a 
free  press,  without  access  to  the 
media? 

Well,  we  hope  that  is  going  to 
happen.  We  hope  we  will  have  a  fair 
supreme  court.  We  hope  we  will  have  a 
supreme  electoral  commission  that  is 
fair. 

You  know,  this  country  and  the 
Democratic  Party  takes  justifiable 
pride  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975. 
It  is  a  marvelous  act  and  it  shows  a 
sensitivity  to  people's  right  to  vote. 

Let  me  tell  you,  I  hope  we  have  one- 
tenth  as  much  concern  about  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  vote  in  Nicaragua  as  we 
continue  to  isolate  the  Contras  and 
move  them  toward  refugee  status. 

President  Ortega  said  2  months  ago 
that  the  changes  brought  by  the  revo- 
lution are  irreversible;  so  the  notion, 
as  I  say,  of  free  elections  in  the  next 
few  months  is  a  triumph  of  credulity 
over  experience. 

The  trail  of  broken  promises  by  the 
Sandinistas  is  from  here  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  OAS  agreement  in  1979.  the 
Contradora  agreements  of  1983.  the 
Esquipulas  I  and  II,  the  Sapoa  agree- 
ment of  1988,  and  soon  the  Tesoro 
Beach  agreements  of  1989  join  a  litany 
of  shame. 

But  keep  hope  alive.  I  believe  in  re- 
demption. Who  would  have  thought 
the  ethnic  uprisings  in  the  Soviet 
Union  would  occur  but  yet  they  are  oc- 
curring? A  year  ago  one  would  never 
expect  to  see  the  Estonians  marching 
with  their  national  flag,  but  they  are 
marching. 
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Change  can  happen.  I  believe  In  re- 
demption. I  believe  as  we  keep  the 
Contras  alive,  as  we  keep  them  togeth- 
er, they  will  serve  as  an  option.  They 
will  serve  as  therapy  for  the  Sandinis- 
tas as  they  continue  in  their  magnifi- 
cent con  game  of  promising  the  world 
free  and  fair  elections,  and  so  I  sup- 
port this  bill  on  the  theory  "If  you 
carmot  get  dinner,  take  a  sandwich, 
and  yes,  keep  hope  alive." 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
critical  turning  point  has  been  reached 
in  the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  Latin  America.  Today  we 
bury  the  past,  8  years  of  bitter  parti- 
san effort  that  ultimately  left  us  divid- 
ed. Democrats  from  Republicans,  legis- 


lative   branch    from    executive,    and 
Americans  from  Latin  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  today  we  are 
considering  a  bill  to  implement  the  bi- 
partisan accord  on  Central  America 
agreed  to  by  the  President  and  con- 
gressional leaders  on  March  24.  It  is  a 
new  beginning,  a  bipartisan  approach 
toward  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
Central  America. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  a  biparti- 
san approach  is  an  indispensable  re- 
quirement for  the  conduct  of  success- 
ful foreign  E>olicy.  America  must  speak 
with  one  voice  on  foreign  affairs. 

While  the  Bush  administration  was 
off  to  a  slow  start  in  addressing  the 
problems  of  Central  America,  the 
agreement  of  March  24  is  a  good  one. 
However,  it  is  only  a  first  step  in  an 
effort  to  put  together  a  comprehensive 
policy  toward  not  just  Central  Amer- 
ica but  toward  all  of  Latin  America 
itself.  The  first  part  of  the  policy  in- 
cludes a  good-faith  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Bush  administration  to  make 
the  Arias  peace  plan  work,  the  Esqui- 
pulas accords,  the  Sapoa  agreements, 
and  the  latest  agreements  by  the  Cen- 
tral American  Presidents  on  February 
14  in  El  Salvador.  That  is  why  there 
will  be  no  request  for  military  aid  this 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  good-faith  effort  is 
not  enough.  A  well-formulated  plan  is 
also  indispensable,  one  that  has  the 
support  of  the  various  players  in  the 
administration,  the  support  of  Con- 
gress and,  equally  important,  the  sup- 
port of  our  friends  in  Latin  America. 

The  key  elements  of  a  well-formulat- 
ed plan  include  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras,  encouragement  of 
democratic  elements  inside  and  out- 
side Nicaragua  to  get  ready  for  the 
elections  next  February,  and  a  genuine 
United  States  support  of  the  efforts  of 
Latin  American  countries  to  resolve 
the  problems  of  their  regions. 

A  fourth  and  critical  element  of 
such  a  well-formulated  plan  must  call 
for  getting  the  Soviets  to  cut  military 
aid  to  Nicaragua.  This  is  important. 
We  must  make  the  point  that  U.S.  as- 
sistance with  perestroika,  in  terms  of 
credits  and  trade,  is  tied  to  Soviet  sup- 
port of  the  peace  process  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Let  it  be  known  that  the  spotlight  of 
this  hemisphere  will  be  on  the  Soviets 
and  their  actions.  Now  that  we  have 
the  absence  of  military  conflict  in 
Nicaragua,  the  effort  will  be  to  pro- 
mote a  genuine  democratic  opening, 
using  the  diplomatic  and  political  tools 
provided  by  the  various  agreements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  Con- 
gress voted  for  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Today  we  are  voting  for  democra- 
cy. Woodrow  Wilson  once  talked  of 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
That  was  a  grand  vision  that  proved  to 
be  illusory,  but  making  the  Western 
Hemisphere  safe  for  democracy  is  a 
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go«l  within  our  reach.  If  we  are  to  pro- 
mote both  peace  and  prosperity  and, 
most  of  all.  democracy  in  this  region, 
we  must  do  these  things.  We  must 
pass  this  bill.  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  \Mi.  Bttrton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Obet]  said  earlier  today  this  will 
end  the  Contra  war.  It  probably  will. 
It  is  intended  to  end  the  Contras,  that 
is  for  sure,  and  relocate  or  repatriate 
them,  and  it  probably  will. 

Members  of  the  liberal  side  of  the 
aisle,  on  the  left,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. They  put  us  in  a  real  tricli  bag. 
If  we  do  not  vote  for  this  pacliage,  the 
freedom  fighters  die  now.  If  we  do 
vote  for  it,  they  die  in  7  months.  Why 
do  I  say  7  months?  Because  the  letter 
of  agreement  that  was  signed  by  the 
President  and  the  people  who  concoct- 
ed this  idea  mandate  that  all  nine  of 
the  leaders  and  the  committee  chair- 
man involved  have  to  send  a  letter  in  7 
months  OK'ing  the  additional  aid  for 
the  last  3  months  between  November 
and  the  end  of  February  when  the 
elections  take  place,  and  many  of 
those  leaders  have  never  ever  voted 
for  Contra  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  to  lead  us  to 
believe  they  are  going  to  vote  for 
Contra  aid  by  sending  this  letter  in 
November?  I  do  not  believe  they  will. 
The  Contras  will  die  as  a  force  in  all 
probability,  as  I  said,  in  the  next  7 
months,  and  they  will  for  sure  if  the 
aid  is  cut  off  after  that. 

What  can  the  other  Central  Ameri- 
can leaders  do  besides  talk  about  this? 
Their  combined  armies,  the  combined 
armies  of  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica,  are  smaller 
than  the  Commimist  Sandinlsta  army. 
All  they  can  do  is  talk.  This  does  not 
even  take  into  consideration  that 
those  armies,  if  they  were  as  big  as  the 
Sandinistas',  cannot  meet  them  in  fire- 
power, because  the  Soviets  have  sent 
literally  billions  of  dollars  of  weaponry 
in  there  over  the  last  several  years. 
$1.5  billion  in  the  last  18  months, 
which  amoimts  to  thousands  of  tons 
of  war  materials. 

The  Sandinistas  have  said  time  and 
again  that  they  will  never  give  up 
power  that  they  have  gained  out  of 
the  Ijarrel  of  a  gun  even  though  there 
is  an  election  process.  They  are  not 
going  to  give  it  up  to  the  election  proc- 
ess. They  told  us  that.  The  elections 
will  be  a  farce. 

The  Sandinistas  constitution  says 
that  even  if  there  are  elections,  they 
will  still  retain  control  over  the  mili- 
tary. If  they  have  control  over  that 
military,  any  election  is  a  farce,  be- 
cause they  will  still  retain  power.  They 
will  not  give  up. 

Major  Miranda,  who  was  one  of  the 
top  leaders  down  there  as  assistant  to 
one  of  the  comandantes.  defected  to 


the  United  States.  He  told  us  that 
they  were  building  a  600.000-man 
army;  that  was  their  goal.  I  talked  to 
Bayardo  Arce,  one  of  the  nine  coman- 
dantes, at  the  Managua  airport,  and 
he  told  me  that  was  absolutely  correct. 
This  little  country  of  3  million  people 
is  going  to  build  a  600,000-man  army. 
Does  that  sound  like  they  want  peace? 
Does  that  sound  like  they  want  democ- 
racy? 

They  continue  to  export  revolution 
to  El  Salvador  and  the  surrounding 
countries.  The  Soviets  continue  to 
pour  in  military  assistance. 

We  cannot  give  the  freedom  fighters 
military  assistance  like  we  gave  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters,  who  drove 
the  Soviets  out  of  Afghanistan  with 
their  tails  between  their  legs,  but  the 
Soviets  can  continue  to  give  military 
assistance  to  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  said  that  it 
makes  no  difference  who  is  in  charge 
if  there  is  poverty,  people  cannot  have 
homes  or  Jobs  or  education,  but  it  does 
make  a  difference,  because  when  they 
are  under  the  shackles  or  held  by  the 
shacldes  of  communism,  there  is  no 
hope.  It  is  so  repressive  that  the 
people  cannot  throw  off  the  chains  of 
communism.  People  in  other  countries 
have  overthrown  totalitarian  govern- 
ments, but  we  do  not  see  Communist 
regimes  overthrown,  because  the  Sovi- 
ets and  her  surrogates  make  sure  it 
does  not  happen. 

We  cannot  expect  the  freedom  fight- 
ers to  have  been  successful,  because 
we  cut  off  their  aid  time  and  again. 
We  did  not  cut  off  the  aid  to  the  muja- 
hidin  in  Afghanistan.  We  did  cut  off 
the  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  down 
there,  and  it  was  that  side  of  the  aisle 
that  did  it  time  «>r>d  again. 

They  cannot  whip  a  Soviet  helicop- 
ter with  a  stick.  They  cannot  beat  a 
gun  with  a  rock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  end  up  by 
Just  aslung  a  few  questions.  First  of 
all,  is  it  wise  or  is  it  constitutional  to 
allow  nine  Members  of  these  two 
bodies  to  have  the  ability  to  cut  off  aid 
that  is  granted  today?  That  is  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  November. 
The  last  3  months  before  the  elec- 
tions, the  aid  will  be  cut  off.  because 
they  will  not  all  sign  that  letter,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  to  keep  the 
Sandinistas  on  track,  if  they  were 
going  to  tmyhow.  if  there  is  no  Contra 
force  the  last  3  months  before  the 
election? 

Our  Secretary  of  State  has  indicated 
we  would  use  the  carrot-and-stick  ap- 
proach to  get  compliance  from  the 
Sandinistas. 
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I  see  a  carrot  to  the  Sandinistas.  The 
aid  is  going  to  be  cut  off  in  November, 
and  there  will  be  no  viable  opposition, 
in  my  view,  after  that  to  the  Commu- 


nists down  there.  But  what  is  the 
stick?  I  see  no  stick,  and  it  concerns 
me. 

For  those  who  agree  to  the  volun- 
tary repatriation,  I  would  like  to  put 
that  in  quotes,  voluntary  repatriation 
provision,  need  to  tell  us  what  that 
means.  Does  that  mean  that  they  will 
be  encouraged  to  return  to  Nicaragua 
even  if  the  Sandinistas  once  again  do 
not  keep  their  commitment,  like  they 
did  not  in  1979  and  they  did  not  in  Es- 
quipulas  and  in  Sapoa?  Or  will  they  be 
brought  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica? It  is  clear  the  other  Central  Amer- 
ican leaders  do  not  want  to  be  left 
holding  the  bag  without  United  States 
military  support  for  the  Contras.  So 
does  voluntary  repatriation  really 
mean  forced  relocation  back  into  Nica- 
ragua, into  the  Soviet-style  gulags,  or 
does  it  mean  we  are  going  to  bring 
them  to  the  good  old  United  States, 
another  25,000  people  who  want  to 
stay  in  their  own  country  and  fight  for 
freedom? 

Many  say  give  peace  a  chance.  What 
about  giving  freedom  a  chance?  What 
about  giving  freedom  a  chance? 

I  hope  everybody  in  this  tKXly  will 
remember  one  statement:  Peace  with- 
out freedom  is  not  peace,  it  is  slavery. 
Peace  without  freedom  is  not  peace,  it 
is  slavery. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3V4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
wrong  with  this  legislation  and  the  so- 
called  bipartisan  compact  is  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bukton]  and  I  have 
both  concluded  that  it  ought  not  be 
approved,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hyde]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  have  both 
concluded  that  it  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved. Why?  How  can  people  who 
have  been  on  diametrically  opposite 
sides  during  the  long  tragic  history  of 
this  issue  suddenly  find  themselves  on 
the  same  side?  Because  this  compact 
was  drafted  deliberately  to  give  differ- 
ent impressions  to  different  people;  to 
be  able  to  be  interpreted  differently 
and  by  different  people. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bxtrton]  that  this  legis- 
lation means  the  demise  of  the  Con- 
tras. It  is  my  view  and  interpretation 
that  this  legislation  means  the  con- 
tinuation and  the  survival  of  the  Con- 
tras. Mr.  Obey  believes  that  the  agree- 
ment terminates  the  Contras  as  a  mili- 
tary force,  Mr.  Hyde  believes  it  keeps 
them  alive.  The  Bush  administration 
likes  this  confusion.  It  wants  each  of 
us  to  believe  exactly  as  we  do,  because 
that  puts  them  in  a  position  where  6 
months  from  now,  8  months  from  now 
or  9  months  from  now,  they  can  do  as 
they  please— terminate  or  reinvigorate 
the  Contras. 
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We  have  had  a  policy,  up  to  this 
point  at  least,  where  the  policy  of  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  policy 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton]  was  to  support  the  Contras  in 
their  efforts  to  undermine  and  over- 
throw the  Nicaraguan  Government. 
Most  of  the  Democrats  opposed  that 
policy,  believing  that  it  was  not  the 
appropriate  role  of  the  United  States 
to  create. and  fund  a  military  force  to 
overthrow  another  sovereign  govern- 
ment. Now  in  the  name  of  so-called  bi- 
partisanship we  have  Joined  together 
to  do  that  which  nobody  really  under- 
stands. It  is  wrong  to  be  in  this  kind  of 
position. 

I  do  not  question  the  motivation  of 
the  Democratic  leadership.  They  see  it 
as  a  way  of  bringing  the  war  in  Cen- 
tral America  to  an  end.  But  whatever 
the  good  intentions  of  those  who 
drafted  the  legislation,  it  preempts 
and  stifles  the  efforts  of  the  Central 
American  Presidents  to  bring  peace  to 
that  war-torn  region. 

The  Central  American  Presidents 
provided  in  an  agreement  that  there 
would  be  a  plan  to  voluntarily  repatri- 
ate and  demobilize  the  Contras.  We 
asked  at  the  hearing  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  why  that  language 
was  not  tracked  in  this  legislation,  and 
we  were  told  that  the  administration 
would  not  go  along  with  it.  So  what  we 
have  is  so-called  volimtary  reintegra- 
tion and  regional  reintegration. 

What  does  that  mean?  Does  that 
mean  that  Honduras  is  going  to  have 
to  continue  to  allow  the  Contras  to 
subsist  on  its  soil  indefinitely? 

This  is  a  terrible  agreement,  because 
it  is  so  wide  open  it  confuses  every- 
body as  to  what  it  is  about. 

We  had  a  remarkable  hearing  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs  earlier  today.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Crockett],  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, had  four  people  from  Nicara- 
gua participate,  two  representing  the 
opposition  parties  and  two  from  the 
Gtovemment  itself.  The  remarkable 
thing  was  that  aU  of  them  agreed  that 
the  economic  embargo  ought  to  be 
brought  to  an  end  because  it  was  de- 
stroying Nicaragua.  But  by  the  terms 
of  this  agreement  the  embargo  contin- 
ues. We  ought  to  be  working  with  the 
Central  American  Presidents  to  bring 
peace  to  that  strife-torn  area,  not 
keeping  the  situation  to  argue  that 
the  Contras  can  be  revived  to  start  the 
war  up  all  over  again. 
I  urge  a  no  vote  on  this  package. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  myself  why  we  once 
again  are  immersed  in  debating  a  policy  which 
has  clearly  been  a  total  failure.  A  new  admin- 
istration was  supposed  to  bring  a  new  and 
more  reasonable  approach  to  the  problems  of 
Central  America.  The  measure  before  us 
today  is  not  a  new  approach— it  is  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  immoral  and  ineffective 
policy  of  aiding  the  Nicaraguan  Contras. 


There  is  no  question  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  genuinely  believes  that  this  Contra 
aid  package  is  a  necessary  step  that  will  ulti- 
mately bring  an  end  to  the  United  States- 
sponsored  Contra  war  against  Nk:aragua.  Per- 
haps even  President  Bush  and  Secretary 
Baker  see  this  as  a  prerequisite  to  pursuing  a 
truly  diplomatic  approach  in  Central  America. 
However,  whatever  the  good  intentions  of 
those  who  drafted  the  legislation,  it  preempts 
and  stifles  the  efforts  of  the  Central  American 
Presidents  to  bring  peace  to  that  war-torn 
region. 

The  package  blatantly  disregards  the  inten- 
tions of  the  five  Central  America  Presidents 
when  they  met  in  El  Salvador  in  February. 
They  agreed  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  "demo- 
bilization, voluntary  repatriation  and  regional 
relocatk)n"  of  the  Contras  in  Honduras  in  ex- 
change for  democratization  in  Nicaragua. 

Unfortunately,  the  legislation  does  not  con- 
tain strictly  resettlement  aid.  It  provides  up  to 
$66  million  in  so-called  humanitarian  akJ  for 
six  purposes,  the  last  of  which  is  for  "reinte- 
gration of  and  regional  relocation  by  the  Nica- 
raguan resistance."  During  questioning  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  it  was  admitted 
that  the  administration  refused  to  track  the 
wording  of  the  Central  American  Presidents— 
hardly  a  vigorous  endorsement  of  regional  ef- 
forts for  peace. 

In  addition,  the  package  authorizes  akj  for 
such  blatantly  nonhumanitarian  items  as  bat- 
teries for  communications  equipment — items 
whk^h  have  never  been  conskjered  humanitar- 
ian akJ  by  anyone.  The  continuatk)n  of  such 
aid  sends  a  signal  that  the  real  intentton  of 
the  administration  is  to  maintain  the  Contras 
together  as  a  fighting  force.  The  Contras  will 
remain  poised  to  disrupt  the  desperately 
needed  process  of  national  reconciliation  in 
Nicaragua,  ready  at  a  monwnt's  notice  to  re- 
start the  bloody  war  against  the  Nrcaraguan 
people. 

The  restrictkjns  and  provisrons  in  this  legis- 
latk>n  are  so  vague  that  ultimately  all  we  have 
to  rely  on  are  promises  from  the  administra- 
tk)n.  Congress  will  supposedly  receive  a 
letter— whk:h  does  not  have  the  force  of 
law— from  Secretary  Baker  assuring  us  that 
aid  will  not  be  used  for  military  operations  or 
be  provided  to  groups  which  engage  in  vwla- 
tions  of  human  rights.  But  it  is  clear  from  testi- 
mony before  the  congresswnal  committees 
that  the  administration  simply  adjusts  its  ex- 
planation of  what  the  bipartisan  accord  and 
gentleman's  agreements  truly  mean,  depend- 
ing on  which  group  it  is  trying  to  placate. 
These  are  the  shifting  sands  upon  which  our 
new  policy  toward  Nicaragua  is  being  con- 
structed. 

That  is  not  the  new  approach  which  is  so 
desperately  needed  in  Central  America.  The 
timing  and  the  content  of  this  Contra  aki  pack- 
age urHJermines,  not  reinforces,  efforts  to 
bring  peace  of  the  region.  I  will  not  endorse 
such  an  approach,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  H.R.  1750. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DuRBiH]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  8 
years  many  in  this  House  have  argued 
with  conviction  that  the  Reagan- 
Contra  strategy  was  wrong.  We  have 


argued  that  the  future  of  the  region 
should  not  be  tied  to  the  whims  of  the 
superpowers,  but  rather  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  those  who  live  in  Central 
America. 

We  have  condemned  the  violence 
and  the  barbarism  of  the  Contras,  and 
we  have  wept  openly  for  the  innocent 
children  who  have  been  maimed  and 
murdered  by  the  failed  strategy  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  These  princi- 
ples which  have  guided  many  of  us  in 
opposing  the  Reagan  Contra  strategy 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people 
we  represent. 

Now,  today,  even  George  Bush 
knows  the  American  people  are  right 
about  Central  America.  President 
Bush  knows  the  Reagan  Contra  strate- 
gy has  failed.  He  wants  out,  but  he  has 
asked  the  Democrats  for  $67  million  to 
save  face,  $67  million  to  bankroll  the 
Contras  for  just  1  more  year. 

This  agreement  is  a  significant  de- 
parture for  the  Republicans,  but  it  is 
also  a  significant  departure  for  the 
Democrats.  Our  goal  today,  simply 
stated,  is  bipartisanship.  Bipsotisan- 
ship  in  foreign  policy  is  valuable,  but 
it  should  never  be  our  only  goal,  bipar- 
tisanship should  be  the  natural  out- 
growth of  consensus  on  principles  we 
share,  principles  that  rise  above  party. 

Unfortunately,  the  goal  of  biparti- 
sanship, the  goal  of  face-saving,  today 
overshadows  the  many  principles  we 
have  stood  and  fought  for  for  years. 
Today,  putting  an  end  to  the  violence 
of  the  Contras  is  secondary  to  ending 
the  divisive  political  debate  in  Wash- 
ington over  Nicaragua.  Finding  a  tenu- 
ous middle  ground  for  U.S.  political 
leaders  is  valuable.  Today  it  is  valued 
more  highly  than  fully  supporting  the 
negotiations  of  our  allies. 

This  aid  package  may  provide  pro- 
tection for  American  politicians,  but 
not  for  the  peasants  living  in  Nicara- 
gua, caught  in  the  cross-fire  of  a 
United  States-sponsored  civil  war. 
Thanks  to  our  millions  of  dollars,  the 
Contra  forces  stand  poised  and  ready 
to  attack,  and  attack  they  will. 

Those  who  argue  that  we  are  dis- 
arming the  Contras  by  merely  giving 
humanitarian  assistance  should  have 
met  Dora  Lopez,  a  Nicaraguan  peasant 
who  came  to  Washington,  a  few  days 
ago  with  her  4-year  old  son  still 
maimed  by  a  Contra  attack,  and  told 
us  of  losing  a  10-month  old  son,  a  baby 
in  her  womb,  and  her  left  leg  to  a 
Contra  attack.  Keeping  the  Contras  in 
the  field  with  their  record  of  bloody 
violence  may  temporarily  solve  our 
problems  at  home,  but  it  wiU  not  bring 
peace  to  Dora  Lopez  and  the  other 
helpless  victims  of  Contra  atrocities. 

In  Washington  we  will  bury  the 
hatchet,  but  in  Nicaragua  they  will 
continue  to  bury  their  children. 
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Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  Dilnutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Studds]. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  respect  deeply  many  of  those 
involved  in  negotiating  the  accord  this 
legislation  today  will  implement.  I  will 
vote  "No"  on  this  bill. 

I  wiU  do  so.  first,  because  we  are  con- 
sidering a  plan  whose  announced  pur- 
pose is  to  support  democracy  under 
procedures  which,  by  the  standards  of 
this  House,  are  fundamentally  un- 
democratic. 

We  have  held  no  hearings  on  this 
proposal.  We  have  established  virtual- 
ly no  legislative  record.  We  have  not 
been  allowed  to  offer  amendments. 
And  we  have  been  asked  to  take  on 
faith  a  series  of  supplementary  com- 
mitments by  the  administration  that 
are  either  vague  or  unwritten  or  both. 

Second,  this  bill  does  not  establish  a 
new  policy  towards  Nicaragua.  It 
freezes  in  place  the  old  one.  All  the 
rhetoric  aside,  the  central  principle 
embodied  in  this  bill  is  still  that  we. 
here  in  the  United  States,  have  the 
right  to  cosponsor  a  counterrevolution 
against  Nicaragua  if  Nicaragua's  do- 
mestic political  system  is  not  to  our 
liUng. 

That  is  not  a  right  we  would  extend, 
in  analogous  circiunstances,  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  Iran,  to  Libya,  or  to 
any  other  country.  And  it  is  not  a 
right  we  can  legally  or  morally  assume 
for  ourselves. 

Third,  according  to  State  Depart- 
ment testimony,  a  significant  portion 
of  the  money  in  this  agreement  will  be 
used  to  provide  cash  payments  to  as 
many  as  3.000  armed  Contras  inside 
Nicaraguan  territory.  These  payments 
wiU  not  contribute  to  peace:  they  will 
not  be  subject  to  any  meaningful  con- 
trols; and  they  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  Central  American  peace 
agreement  this  legislation  is  intended 
to  advance. 

Fourth,  we  have  no  assurance  that 
any  of  the  money  in  this  bill  will  be 
used  to  demobilize,  repatriate  or  relo- 
cate the  Contras.  Those  purposes  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  Central  American 
peace  plan,  but  they  are  given  equal 
weight  in  this  bill  with  the  need  to  re- 
place old  Contra  radio  batteries. 

Fifth,  the  bipartisan  accord  being 
celebrated  today  would  never  have 
been  reached  if  not  for  the  so-called 
gentlemen's  agreement  that  will  allow 
Congress  to  review  actions  taken 
under  this  bill  next  November.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would 
prevent  every  dime  we  appropriate 
from  being  spent  before  that  review 
even  begins. 

Sixth,  and  last,  the  total  price  tag  of 
this  proposal  is  $66  million.  I.  for  one. 
would  rather  use  that  money  to  help 
build  housing  or  provide  health  care 
or  build  schools  for  Americans,  than 
to  prolong  the  life  of  a  Contra  force 
whose  very  existence  we  owe  to  one  of 


the  most  wrong-headed  and  inmioral 
foreign  policy  mistakes  of  my  lifetime. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  although  I 
oppose  this  bill,  I  also  share  many  of 
the  sentiments  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  support  it.  The 
new  administration  has  done  more  in  3 
months  to  promote  a  genuine  spirit  of 
bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy  than 
the  previous  administration  did  in  8 
years.  It  has  expressed  its  desire  to 
win  the  support  of  Central  American 
leaders— not  by  bribing  or  coercing 
them— but  by  working  with  them.  It 
has  promised  to  use  real  diplomacy, 
not  gunboat  diplomacy,  to  promote  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America. 

If  those  words  are  backed  up  by  ac- 
tions; if  those  promises  are  kept;  the 
new  era  in  foreign  policy  so  many  al- 
ready claim  to  see  will  indeed  have  ar- 
rived, and  no  one  will  be  more  relieved, 
more  grateful,  or  more  astonished 
than  I. 

D  1250 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
agreement  because  it  offers  a  glimmer 
of  hope,  and  I  underline  the  word 
"glimmer,"  for  peace  and  democracy 
in  Nicaragua.  There  is  a  sad  history  of 
broken  promises  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Sandinista  regime,  broken  promises 
about  press  freedom,  labor  freedom 
and  elections,  promises  that  have  been 
broken  despite  diplomatic  agreements. 
But  this  agreement  offers  a  glimmer 
of  hope. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  bipartisan 
support  for  a  strategy  that  combines 
diplomacy  with  at  least  the  possibility, 
the  threat  of  military  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic measures. 

We  have  an  agreement  that  will 
keep  the  democratic  resistance  in 
Nicaragua  alive  u|itil  those  elections 
are  held.  We  have  an  agreement  that 
implies  that  if  those  elections  are  not 
held,  that  democratic  resistance  force 
will  be  there  to  try  to  make  the  Sandi- 
nistas live  up  to  their  promises. 

I  support  this  agreement  because  we 
cannot  abandon  the  democratic  resist- 
ance of  Nicaragua  until  there  is  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from    Ohio    [Mr.    E>onald    E.    "Buz" 

LUKEMSl. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  dictatorial  Marxist- 
Sandinista  government  of  Nicaragua  is 
at  the  bargaining  table  today  because 
of  one  reason:  force  and  the  threat- 
ened use  of  force  by  the  Contra  free- 
dom fighters.  The  Marxist  Sandinistas 
are  at  the  bargain  table  because  they 
fear  losing  their  dictatorial  Conunu- 
nist  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  history 
people  have  been  willing  to  fight  and 


if  necessary,  die  for  their  freedom  and 
the  freedom  of  their  country.  We  are 
living  in  a  time  where  freedom  is  on 
the  march  throughout  the  world. 

Freedom  from  Marxist  tyranny 
cannot  be  negotiated  from  a  position 
of  weakness.  It  must  be  negotiated 
from  a  position  of  strength.  We  sup- 
ported the  Mujahidin  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Afghanistan  until  the  Soviet 
Marxists  were  forced  to  negotiate  a 
withdrawal  of  their  oppressive  forces 
from  Afghanistan.  We  supported 
UNITA  in  Angola  to  assist  the  free- 
dom fighters  there  against  imported 
Marxist-Cuban  troops  and  forced  a  ne- 
gotiated withdrawal. 

The  Marxist-Sandinistas  in  Nicara- 
gua came  to  the  negotiating  table  as  a 
result  of  our  support  of  the  Nicara- 
guan resistance.  But  now  is  not  the 
time  to  abandon  the  resistance  free- 
dom fighters.  Now  is  the  time  to  renew 
our  resolve  to  support  them  in  the 
face  of  Marxist-Sandinista  oppression 
and  violation  of  past  agreements. 

The  Marxist-Sandinistas  have  signed 
numerous  agreements.  These  agree- 
ments appear,  however,  only  to  have 
been  made  in  order  to  buy  themselves 
time  to  consolidate  both  their  econom- 
ic and  military  positions.  Daniel 
Ortega  in  this  matter  as  in  others  has 
followed  Lenin's  strategy  of  "two  steps 
forward,  one  step  back"  perfectly  I 
don't  want  to  see  us  playing  the  role  of 
Lenin's  useful  idiots  in  the  Marxist- 
Sandinista's  struggle  to  permanently 
establish  a  dictatorial  Communist 
state  in  Nicaragua. 

From  the  moment  the  Marxist-San- 
dinistas took  power  in  1979  through  to 
the  present  they  have  broken  agree- 
ments: In  their  letter  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  in  1979;  as  sig- 
natories to  the  Contadora  peace  plan; 
as  signatories  to  Esquipulas  II;  and  in 
the  Sapoa  cease-fire  agreement,  the 
Marxist-Sandinistas  pledged  their 
commitment  to  implement  freedom 
for  the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  union  organization,  free  elec- 
tions, the  end  of  support  to  external 
subversion,  a  halt  to  illegal  arms  traf- 
ficking, reduction  of  armament  and 
troop  levels,  cessation  of  aid  to  all 
guerrilla  groups  and  to  allow  unre- 
stricted freedom  of  expression.  The 
Marxist-Sandinistas  have  broken  every 
one  of  these  promises.  Now,  in  the  so- 
called  peace  accord  of  February  14. 
1989.  the  Marxist-Sandinistas  have 
promised  pluralism,  democracy,  na- 
tional reconciliation,  freedom  of  the 
press  for  the  opposition,  release  of  po- 
litical prisoners,  an  end  to  aiding  guer- 
rilla movements,  et  cetera— and  we  are 
supposed  to  believe  that  they  will 
follow  through  with  these  promises. 

The  British  Lord  Acton  once  said 
"Power  corrupts  and  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely."  The  Marxist- 
Sandinistas  are  in  power  and  they  are 
corrupt.   I   believe   that  without  the 
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threat  of  the  Contra  forces  the  Marx- 
ist-Sandinlstas  will  not  relinquish  any 
of  their  powers  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  growing  cancer  in  our  hemisphere. 

The  Marxist-Sandinistas  have  talked 
much  about  democracy  and  have 
promised  to  implement  democratic  re- 
forms. They  have  failed  to  follow  up 
on  their  promises.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Marxist-Sandinistas  lied  before  they 
ever  achieved  power  In  Nicaragua, 
they  have  lied  to  their  own  people, 
they  have  lied  to  our  Government, 
they  have  lied  to  the  OAS,  they  have 
lied  to  other  Central  American  na- 
tions. And  now  we  are  supposed  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  acting  in  all  sinceri- 
ty. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  along  with  many 
others  pray  that  the  Marxists  will  fi- 
nally fulfill  their  promises  and  follow 
through  on  holding  free  democratic 
elections.  But,  I  don't  believe  this  will 
happen  without  our  support  of  the 
Contras.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
coimtry  taken  for  a  ride  down  the 
street  of  Marxist-Sandinista  broken 
promises  once  again. 

I  believe  that  the  only  way  that  the 
Marxist-Sandinistas  will  respond  and 
follow  through  with  their  promises  is 
by  our  ensuring  that  the  only  true  in- 
strument to  ensure  change,  the  Con- 
tras, remains  a  viable  freedom  fighting 
force.  This  carmot  be  accomplished  by 
leaving  the  Contras  hanging,  waiting 
dependently  week  by  week  to  see 
which  way  the  winds  are  blowing  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  This  is  an  extreme- 
ly demoralizing  situation,  not  only  for 
the  freedom  loving  members  of  the 
Resistance  but  to  freedom  loving 
people  across  the  globe  who  look 
toward  our  great  Nation  as  the  leading 
light  of  freedom  in  our  age. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  McHughI,  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
Export  Financing  and  Related  Pro- 
grams of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  I  have  opposed  providing  aid  to 
the  Contras  in  the  past. 

I  did  so  because  I  believed  that  aid 
was  being  provided  to  support  a  policy 
of  the  Reagan  administration  that  em- 
phasized a  military  solution  to  the 
problems  in  Central  America,  and  in 
Nicaragua  in  particular. 

I  also  opposed  such  aid  because  it 
was  a  costly  policy,  not  only  in  mone- 
tary terms,  but  it  was  costly  in  terms 
of  human  suffering  and  death.  These 
terrible  costs  were  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  this  war  would  ultimate- 
ly bring  peace  and  democracy  to  Nica- 
ragua. From  the  very  beginning,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  policy  that  had  no  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  achieving  its  goals. 


It  deeply  divided  our  people  and  our 
Government.  In  a  democracy  like  ours, 
no  foreign  policy  caxv  be  sustained  if  it 
does  not  enjoy  the  understanding  and 
support  of  the  American  people. 

It  was  also  a  policy  that  deeply  divid- 
ed the  people  and  governments  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Indeed,  it  was  a  policy 
that  was  Inconsistent  with  the  express 
terms  of  the  agreements  reached  by 
the  Central  American  Presidents 
themselves. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  a 
mistake  to  think  that  the  war  could  be 
effectively  waged  or  sustained. 

Moreover,  while  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's policy  certainly  put  pres- 
sure on  the  Sandinistas  and  imposed 
hardship  on  the  Nicaraguan  people.  It 
was  unlikely  to  ever  result  in  meaning- 
ful democratic  reforms  In  that  coim- 
try. In  fact,  the  state  of  siege  gave  the 
Sandinistas  a  plausible  excuse  not  to 
open  up  the  political  process  and  Im- 
plement real  democratic  reforms. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the 
Central  American  Presidents  called  for 
an  end  to  the  Contra  military  effort 
and  for  a  refocusing  of  policy  on 
peaceful  change. 

Given  all  of  these  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing Contra  aid  in  the  past,  one  can  cer- 
tainly ask,  why  is  it  now  reasonable  to 
support  this  bill?  I  think  these  are  sev- 
eral reasons. 

First,  because  this  aid  supports  a 
fxmdamentally  new  policy,  one  that 
emphasizes  not  a  military  solution  but 
has  as  Its  centerpiece  the  principle  of 
peaceful  change,  as  laid  out  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Central  American 
Presidents. 

This  new  policy  recognizes  that  the 
Contra  war  is  over,  and  I  commend 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  Baker 
for  accepting  this  reality  and  seeking 
to  buUd  a  new  bipartisan  policy. 

Unlike  past  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras, this  aid  is  truly  nonlethal  in 
nature  and  will  not  be  used  to  promote 
war.  Much  of  our  previous  assistance 
was  administered  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  This  aid  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development. 

Unlike  past  assistance,  the  funding 
in  this  bill  can  be  used  for  voluntary 
repatriation  and  resettlement;  In  pass- 
ing this  bill,  we  encourage  the  Contras 
to  return  home  to  Nicaragua  to  take 
part  In  the  elections  scheduled  for 
February. 

Unlike  past  assistance,  an  extraordi- 
nary side  agreement  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  congressional 
leadership  permits  any  one  of  a 
niunber  of  congressional  committees 
to  terminate  this  aid  prematurely  If  It 
Is  not  being  used  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

In  short,  this  aid  Is  different  because 
it  recognizes  and  facilitates  the  end  of 
the  Contra  war  In  Central  America. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  Central 
American  Presidents,  such  as  Presi- 


dent Arias  of  Costa  Rica,  support  it.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Sandinista 
government,  while  registering  public 
objection.  Is  nonetheless  moving  ahead 
with  the  release  of  prisoners  and  says 
it  will  implement  the  democratic  re- 
forms It  long  resisted  while  the  war 
was  on. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  aid  is 
different  for  one  other,  important 
reason.  For  the  first  time  In  8  years.  It 
enjoys  the  bipartisan  support  of  both 
the  administration  and  a  large  majori- 
ty In  Congress,  of  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  This  Is  no  mean  ac- 
complishment. 

While  bipartisanship  for  the  mere 
sake  of  bipartisanship  is  hollow,  bipar- 
tisanship in  support  of  a  sound,  con- 
structive American  policy  is  a  real 
service  to  our  Nation. 

I  support  this  new  bipartisan  policy 
because  it  will  not  only  facilitate  a 
final  end  to  the  Contra  war  and  send  a 
clear  signal  to  our  neighbors  In  Cen- 
tral America  that  we  once  again  speak 
with  one  voice  on  this  Issue,  but  be- 
cause this  agreement  offers  the  realis- 
tic hope  that  we  can  work  together  on 
other  aspects  of  our  policy  in  Central 
America,  so  that  together  we  can  more 
effectively  promote  the  goals  we  all 
seek  there:  peace,  justice  and  democra- 
cy. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  genuine  reservations  about  this 
bill,  as  do  some  of  our  constituents, 
but  I  urge  a  yes  vote.  It  is  the  best  op- 
portunity we  have  had  In  a  long  time 
to  stjui,  afresh  In  Central  America,  and 
to  begin  reconstructing  a  more  posi- 
tive, effective  policy  for  ourselves  and 
our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

D  1300 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  speak  for 
peace  and  an  end  to  the  violence  and 
killing  in  Central  America. 

You  can  call  it  what  you  may.  hu- 
manitarian aid.  or  nonmilitary  assist- 
ance. But,  with  this  so-called  biparti- 
san accord— under  this  broad  umbrel- 
la, we  would  still  be  supporting  and  as- 
sisting the  Contras. 

We  don't  have  a  moral  or  legal  obli- 
gation to  send  $67  million  to  keep  this 
rag-tag  bimch  together.  We  do  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  help  our  people 
here  at  home. 

My  people  in  Georgia  need  money 
for  education,  money  for  child  care, 
money  for  affordable  housing,  and 
money  to  Improve  access  to  health 
care.  We  need  money  to  stop  the  flow 
of  Illegal  drugs  into  our  communities. 

Here  in  Congress,  we  must  work  to 
redirect  the  priorities  and  the  tremen- 
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dous  resources  of  this  Nation,  not  to 
oppress,  but  to  uplift;  not  to  divide, 
but  to  bring  together:  and  not  to  en- 
slave, but  to  set  free. 

This  one  Member,  with  one  vote,  is 
not  willing  to  send  one  penny  in  sup- 
port of  the  Contras. 

Bfrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
PklosiL 

Bfts.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too. 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  BozzR]  for  taking  out  this  time 
for  Members,  both  those  who  want  to 
speaK  out  for  further  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras and  those  Members  who  want  to 
speak  out  against  continuing  the 
failed  policy  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration in  continuing  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  1750 
which  provides  $67  million  through 
next  February  for  aid  to  the  Contras. 
The  previous  speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lewis],  mentioned 
no  matter  what  it  is  called,  it  is  still 
aid  to  the  Contras.  I  oppose  it  because 
It  does  not  put  enough  emphasis  on 
where  we  are  supposed  to  be  at  this 
stage  on  the  resettlement.  I  think  that 
all  the  money  in  this  legislation 
should  go  for  resettlement.  Resettle- 
ment is  Just  included.  It  is  permissive, 
but  it  is  not  mandated. 

The  Central  American  Presidents 
have  agreed  that  the  Contras  should 
be  disbanded.  This  does  not  disband 
the  Contras.  One  of  our  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinios  [Mr. 
Htsi].  mentioned  earlier,  "keep  hope 
alive."  That  Is  exactly  what  we  do  not 
want  to  do  with  the  Contras.  to  keep 
hope  alive  for  a  military  victory  in 
Nicaragua.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
have  measures  for  peace  in  Central 
America. 

Many  Members  in  this  Chamber  and 
In  this  body  have  visited  Central 
America.  We  have  seen  the  suffering 
that  our  own  policy  and  our  Federal 
dollars.  Federal  dollars  much  needed 
for  our  own  domestic  needs  and  pro- 
grams, our  own  Federal  dollars  have 
brought.  I  promised  myself  when  I  was 
there,  and  the  children  that  I  saw, 
that  I  would  do  everything  I  could  to 
end  the  suffering.  After  I  was  elected 
a  Member  of  Congress,  I  promised  my 
constituents  I  would  do  everything  I 
could  to  end  the  suffering  in  Central 
America  and  in  Nicaragua.  Voting  for 
this  legislation  will  not  end  the  suffer- 
ing. It  will  continue  casualties.  We  are 
not  passing  a  measure  for  peace  in 
Nicaragua.  We  are  passing  a  measure 
for  peace  with  an  administration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  be  worn 
down.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [BCr.  Williams]. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman.  I  want  to 
first  commend  those  who  have  put  the 
package  of  peace  together.  Those  both 
in  this  Chamber  and  throughout  Cen- 
tral America  who  have  worked  to 
bring  peace  to  this  war-torn  country 
and  war-torn  area  are  to  be  commend- 
ed and  I  do  so. 

This  war  in  human  terms  is  tragic, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  was  politically 
goofy.  It  is  over  now.  and  Members  are 
glad  of  that.  I  support  the  measures, 
but  I  want  to  oppose  this  particular 
proposal,  this  particular  amount  of 
money,  and  in  doing  so  ask  this  ques- 
tion. How  long  do  the  American  tax- 
payers have  to  keep  paying  for  our 
military  adventures?  Whether  they 
are  good  wars  or  bad  wars,  whether  we 
win  them  or  lose  them,  how  long  does 
the  American  taxpayers  have  to  keep 
the  fiscal  hose  connected  to  these 
countries  and  rush  their  dollars 
through? 

Everyone  remembers  Grenada.  Well, 
the  Grenada  military  action  is  ended, 
but  in  1987  the  taxpayers  tapped  in 
$15  million  of  their  scarce  dollars  for 
Grenada.  Fiscal  year  1988.  another  $9 
million.  This  year,  another  $4  million 
for  Grenada.  So  far.  to  the  Contras, 
Central  America,  we  have  given  $472 
million.  Now  they  want  $50  million 
more  tax  dollars.  That  is  $5,700  an 
hour  of  tax  money.  E>o  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  the  Contras?  Well,  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  respect  those  Members  who 
do  think  so,  but  I  want  to  ask  Mem- 
bers this.  Do  we  have  an  obligation  to 
America's  poor  young  children  who 
want  to  get  in  Head  Start  and  cannot 
get  in?  Eighty  percent  who  want  in 
Head  Start  cannot  get  in.  If  we  have 
$5,700  extra  to  spend,  I  suggest  we 
spend  it  on  18.769  additional  young 
people  and  put  them  in  Head  Start 
this  year.  If  we  have  $5,700  an  hour  to 
spend,  I  suggest  we  take  2.893  young 
Americans  out  of  the  ghettos  and  put 
them  into  Job  Corps.  If  we  have  this 
Idnd  of  money  to  spend,  some  of  us 
have  other  places  to  spend  it. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  good  friend  the  gen- 
tlewoman     from      Colorado      [Mrs. 

SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  her  leadership  on  this,  and 
I,  too,  will  vote  "no"  on  this  package. 

Let  me  just  build  a  bit  on  what  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  was  saying. 
Here  we  are  thinking  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  take  care  of  every  single 
person  in  the  world,  when  they  are 
fighting  for  their  own  freedom.  I  do 
not  get  that.  Nevertheless,  people  who 
are  American  citizens,  they  are  short- 
changed every  day  shrugging  shoul- 
ders every  day  and  saying,  "Oh,  there 
is  a  deficit."  This  really  does  not  make 
sense. 

Second,  as  we  send  money  to  all 
these  people,  whether  we  call  them 


Contras.  freedom  fighters  or  whether 
we  call  them  guerrilla  movements,  we. 
then,  become  copartners  with  them. 
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It  is  amazing  how  many  times  they 
trample  all  over  the  human  rights 
that  we  are  telling  the  taxpayer  they 
are  fighting  to  preserve.  One  of  the 
things  that  troubles  me  about  the 
Contras  is  the  large  nimiber  of  people 
who  have  been  Iddnaped  by  them  in 
the  name  of  hiunanitarianism  and 
equal  rights.  They  have  been  kidnaped 
by  them,  and  we  cannot  find  any  in- 
formation about  it.  I  am  going  to  put 
the  names  of  five  different  people  in 
the  Record  on  this  subject.  Most  of 
them  were  doctors  or  farmers,  and  one 
of  them  was  ruiming  an  association 
foimded  by  the  Swedes.  They  were 
kidnaped  by  the  Contras.  and  the  Con- 
tras will  not  tell  anyone  of  their 
whereabouts  or  they  will  not  release 
them.  These  are  the  names  of  these 
five  people: 

Maria  De  Los  Angeles  Gonzalez  Her- 
rera.  Age  16:  worked  at  home,  barefoot 
doctor  assistant. 

Jorge  Dolores  Rodriguez  Garcia,  Age 
45;  farmer:  community  organizer;  bare- 
foot doctor  for  over  7  years. 

Martine  Chavarria,  Age  16;  peasant 
farmer. 

Felipe  Artola  Mendex,  middle  aged; 
UNAG— Farmers  and  Ranchers  Asso- 
ciation storekeeper  (funded  by  Swed- 
ish Government). 

Rafael  Artola  Mendez,  Age  15  (son 
of  Felipe);  farm  boy. 

If  we  start  funding  the  Contras  or 
continue  to  fund  the  Contras,  we  are 
coconspirators  in  this.  How  can  we 
also  say  that  is  a  fight  for  freedom. 
We  cannot  say  the  ends  justify  the 
means.  Yet  this  keeps  happening,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  dreams  that  so 
many  Americans  have  are  being  put 
on  hold,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana pointed  out.  They  are  being  put 
on  hold,  because  we  say,  "We  are 
really  sorry,  but  we  can't  give  you 
those  opportunities." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  got 
to  back  off  and  really  think  about  this. 
This  is  an  important  area  of  the  world, 
and  we  must  make  sure  real  freedom 
comes  and  not  something  else. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do [Mrs.  SCHROEDER]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Oberstar]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to 
Contra  aid,  particularly  in  the  form 
represented  in  this  legislation,  because 
it  fundamentally  means  a  continu- 
ation of  the  armed  conflict  in  war-torn 
Nicaragua  and  Central  America.  This 
$66  million-plus  will  in  fact  sustain  the 
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contras  as  a  military  fighting  force, 
and  that  will  only  extend  the  violence 
and  the  violations  of  human  rights  in 
Central  America. 

If  this  money  were  committed  only 
to  relocation  and  repatriation  of  the 
contras  imder  some  broad-based  peace 
plan  approved  by  the  Central  Ameri- 
can presidents,  I  could  approve  such 
aid.  But  this  plan  subverts  the  Arias 
peace  process  and,  compounding  the 
misery,  takes  funds  away  from  many 
other  domestic  and  foreign  programs 
and  humanitarian  and  economic  needs 
where  our  money  could  be  so  much 
better  Invested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  do  well  to 
vote  this  plan  down  and  support  real 
peace  in  Central  America  by  ending 
the  Contra  threat. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  WolfI. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  package,  but  first  I 
want  to  talk  about  something  else. 

This  package  really  is  not  enough.  It 
is  only  one  side  of  the  coin,  and  we 
have  to  look  at  the  other  side.  I  would 
propose  that  we  put  together  a  bipar- 
tisan program  in  which  a  Republican 
and  a  E>emocratic  Member  on  every 
weekend,  beginning  in  May,  would  go 
to  Nicaragua  to  emphasize  to  the  San- 
dinistas that  free  elections  must  be 
held.  We  could  call  this  program  Oper- 
ation Democracy.  We  would  visit  Nica- 
ragua to  encourage  the  democratic 
loyal  opposition  and  to  advise  how  to 
nm  a  democratic  election. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  not  been 
democracy  in  Nicaragua  for  years. 
There  was  not  democracy  under 
Somoza,  and  there  is  not  democracy 
under  the  Sandinistas.  If  we  as  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  could  go  there, 
we  could  encourage  the  Democratic 
opposition.  We  could  meet  with  Cardi- 
nal Obando  y  Bravo  and  let  him  know 
there  are  people  in  the  United  States 
who  care.  We  could  meet  with  Violetta 
Chamorro,  the  editor  of  the  news- 
paper La  Prensa,  and  we  could  encour- 
age her  efforts;  we  could  pressure  the 
Sandinistas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  perhaps 
even  bring  with  us  election  registrars 
from  our  States  and  counties  to  meet 
with  the  Democratic  opposition  to  in- 
struct on  how  we  run  elections  in  our 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  weekend  trips 
we  could  pressure  the  Sandinistas  on 
human  rights  issues  and  make  sure 
the  rights  of  every  Nicaraguan  are  re- 
spected. We  could  join  hands  with  the 
Democratic  opposition  with  Members 
of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  our  group. 
We  could  walk  through  the  barrios 
and  the  marketplaces  and  shake  hands 
and  let  people  know  there  is  caring 
and  concern  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  even  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate if  the  committee  chairman, 


the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pas- 
cell],  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field],  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edwards]  could  lead  a  del- 
egation to  Nicaragua.  We  have  all  read 
the  articles  about  the  Nicaraguan  situ- 
ation in  the  newspaper,  but  I  have  vis- 
ited there  two  times,  and  when  you  see 
it  first  hands,  it  is  a  totally  different 
story. 

Both  times  when  I  was  there,  the  op- 
position said: 

We  want  you  to  come  down.  We  are  glad 
you  are  here.  We  want  you  to  come  and  see 
what  is  going  on.  We  appreciate  the  fact 
that  someone  cares. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sent  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Baker  about  this  proposal 
and  I  would  hope  that  this  Congress 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  could  put  togeth- 
er such  a  program.  This  is  the  letter  I 
wrote  to  the  Secretary: 

House  or  Representattves, 
Washington,  DC,  March  16,  1989. 
Hon.  James  A.  Baker  HI, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jim:  I  appreciate  your  efforts  to 
secure  peace  and  democracy  in  Central 
America.  Having  been  to  Nicaragua  twice 
and  El  Salvador  three  times  I  am  aware  of 
the  challenges  that  region  presents. 

I'd  like  to  share  with  you  an  idea  that  I 
have  been  Informally  discussing  with  my 
House  colleagues  which  I  believe  could  help 
secuj-e  democracy  in  Nicaragua  and  ensure 
that  the  basic  human  and  political  rights  of 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  are  respected. 

The  idea  simply  is  to  have  at  least  one 
member  of  Congress  and  his  or  her  staff 
visit  Nicaragua  each  weekend.  Members 
could  be  accompanied  by  representatives  of 
their  local  press  and  the  national  press  as 
well.  The  purpose  of  the  visits  would  be  to 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  democratic  op- 
position in  Nicaragua  that  we  in  the  United 
States  care  very  deeply  about  democracy, 
freedom  and  fair  and  free  elections  and  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  them. 

The  visits  would  also  be  designed  to  help 
ensure  that  elections  are  carried  out  in  a 
fair  and  effective  manner  and  are  free  of 
corruption.  To  assist  in  the  election  process, 
members  might  bring  their  local  Board  of 
Elections  registrar  or  other  election  officials 
who  could  offer  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
democratic  opposition  about  how  to  run  an 
election  campaign  and  how  to  function  as 
an  opposition  party.  The  people  of  Nicara- 
gua have  never  in  modem  times  lived  in  a 
society  that  operated  under  a  democratic 
system  and  such  assistance  will  be  necessary 
to  ensure  the  election  process  works. 

During  these  visits,  members  would  meet 
with  Sandinista  officials  and  officials  of  the 
opposition  as  well  as  church  groups  and 
human  rights  groups.  These  repeated  visits 
would  help  to  stress  the  high  level  of  impor- 
tance the  United  States  places  on  basic  free- 
doms. The  visits  would  also  serve  as  a 
human  rights  enforcement  mechanism  as 
such  violations  would  receive  widespread  at- 
tention because  of  the  presence  of  the 
member  and  the  press. 

Most  importantly,  this  program  would  let 
the  Nicaraguan  opposition  know  that  the 
American  people  are  concerned.  Interested 
and  supportive.  They  would  see  not  just  a 


U.S.    congressional    delegation    every    few 
months,  but  instead  a  visit  every  weekend. 

A  State  Department  employee  could  set 
up  the  necessary  appointments  so  that 
when  the  members  arrive  in  Nicaragua  on 
Friday  evening  tin  itinerary  would  be  set 
and  time  would  be  effectively  used.  When 
the  congressional  delegation  left  on  Sunday, 
the  State  Department  employee  would 
begin  arranging  appointments  for  the  next 
week  and  would  follow  up  on  issues  that 
had  been  previously  raised. 

There  would  be  many  benefits  from  this 
program.  More  members  would  be  visiting 
Nicaragua  and  would  be  able  to  experience 
the  situation  there  first  hand.  It  is  one 
thing  to  read  or  see  a  news  report.  It's  an- 
other thing  to  meet  with  opposition  leaders 
such  as  Mrs.  Violetta  Chamora  and  to  hear 
the  details  of  Sandinista  repression.  This  is 
an  eye  opening  experience. 

Such  a  program,  perha(is  called  "Oper- 
ation Democracy,"  could  be  successful  in 
demonstrating  deep  concern  and  encourag- 
ing the  opposition  as  well  as  putting  the 
U.S.  on  reu>rd  as  seeking  democracy.  To 
work,  it  is  essential  that  this  be  a  bipartisan 
effort  in  Congress. 

Again  Jim,  I  appreciate  your  efforts  in 
Central  America.  I  would  appreciate  your 
consideration  of  this  idea. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  R.  Wolt, 
Member  of  Congress, 

This  would  offer  encouragement  to  the 
democratic  opposition.  They  would  know  we 
care.  It  would  also  put  pressure  on  the  San- 
dinista government. 

Best  wishes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  just 
talk  about  what  is  going  on  in  Nicara- 
gua. We  should  not  just  stay  here.  Let 
us  go  down  there  and  see  what  is  hap- 
pening. We  would  all  learn  from  it, 
and  become  educated  about  it.  Then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  had  to  deal 
with  this  problem  again  come  Febru- 
ary, we  would  all  have  been  there.  We 
could  all  say.  "I  have  talked  with  Car- 
dinal Obando  y  Bravo,  I  have  talked  to 
the  Sandinistas,  I  have  talked  to  Vio- 
letta Chamorro,  I  have  talked  to  the 
opposition,"  and  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  could  put  pressure  on  Nicaragua  to 
assure  that  we  could  have  a  free  and 
democratic  election  there. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
almost  everyone  is  trying  to  put  the 
best  possible  face  on  it,  the  agreement 
which  underlies  this  resolution  does 
not  represent  a  victory  for  democracy 
in  Nicaragua.  It  was  premised  on  three 
assumptions.  First,  that  a  majority  in 
Congress  would  not  support  any  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Contras.  Second, 
because  the  Central  American  Presi- 
dents had  created  a  "peace  process," 
the  administration  needed  time  to  de- 
termine how  to  try  to  regain  some 
degree  of  control  or  influence  over  the 
situation— including  pressuring  the  So- 
viets to  curtail  their  $1  billion-a-year 
aid  to  the  Sandinistas  government  of 
Nicaragua.  Third,  Secretary  of  State 
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Baker  believed  we  would  have  greater 
success  with  all  parties  if  our  Govern- 
ment presented  a  united  front,  rather 
than  the  division  that  has  character- 
ized our  previous  policy. 

The  administration's  idea  of  the 
plan  was  to  keep  the  Contras  alive  and 
well  in  Honduras,  not  to  disband  them, 
because  of  the  possibility  that  they 
would  have  to  fight  another  day  if  the 
Sandinistas  again  failed  to  keep  their 
promise.  At  the  same  time,  the  Sandi- 
nistas would  have  an  opportunity  to 
provide  that  they  could  keep  their 
promises  to  permit  freedom  and  estab- 
lish democracy  in  Nicaragua,  including 
elections  next  year. 

One  of  the  fimdamental  problems 
with  this  agreement  is  that  there  is  no 
clear  meeting  of  the  minds— a  prereq- 
uisite for  any  really  meaningful  agree- 
ment. The  liberal  Members  of  this 
body  hope  to  use  the  plan  to  disband 
the  Contras  by  repatriation  to  Nicara- 
gua. Under  no  circumstances  do  they 
ever  see  the  Contras  as  a  fighting 
force  again,  regardless  of  whether  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  complies  with 
its  promises  or  not. 

I  am  skeptical  about  what  this  plan, 
and,  therefore,  this  resolution  can  ac- 
complish; and  am  dubious  that  it  was, 
as  asserted  by  the  administration,  the 
best  we  could  do. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Sandinistas  intend  to 
keep  this  latest  round  of  promises. 
They  haven't  kept  their  many  prom- 
ises up  to  now;  they  have  every  incen- 
tive to  cheat  as  they  have  done  each 
time  before— no  Marxist  government 
has  ever  voluntarily  relinquished 
power,  indeed,  the  only  force  which 
ever  had  any  effect  in  persuading  the 
Sandinistas  to  loosen  their  grip  on 
power  was  the  Contras,  who  are  now 
precluded  from  fighting. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  this  plan  is  a 
one-way  street:  there  are  no  sanctions 
whatsoever  if  the  Sandinistas  go  back 
on  their  promises.  There  is  no  back-up 
plan,  no  method  of  applying  any  pres- 
sure that  could  force  them  to  comply. 
We  are  again  relegated  to  relying 
strictly  on  the  good  will  of  a  ruling 
Junta  which  has  never  shown  any  good 
will  in  its  10-year  history. 

President  Ortega,  in  1987,  promised 
Costa  Rican  President  Oscar  Arias 
that  he  would  grant  freedom  and 
create  democracy  in  Nicaragua  in  a 
grand  gesture  that  won  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  Arias.  After  a  few  su- 
perficial publicity  stunts,  everything 
returned  to  its  previous  status. 

Then  in  Febniary  1988,  Congress 
with  cries  of  "give  peace  a  chance," 
voted  to  end  military  aid  on  the  explic- 
it assurances  of  Ortega,  to  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  time  he  meant  it- 
real  democracy  and  freedom,  soon.  We 
wait  nearly  2  years  later,  for  signs  that 
Ortega  really  intends  to  take  his 
chances  at  the  ballot  box.  To  be  sure, 
some  political  prisoners  have  been  re- 


leased after  10  years  of  what  we  would 
call  in  this  country  false  imprison- 
ment, but  according  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Association  for  Human  Rights,  around 
7,000  remain  behind  bars.  There  is  no 
other  indication  that  Ortega  intends 
to  create  the  free  and  open  society 
that  must  exist  for  valid  elections  to 
occur.  Harassment  of  all  opposition 
continues  apace. 

The  administration  sells  this  plan  to 
conservatives  by  arguing  that  if  the 
election  scheduled  for  February  1990 
is  not  valid,  we  might  somehow  muster 
the  indignation  to  finally  resimie  mili- 
tary support  for  the  Contras.  I'm  still 
waiting  for  the  outcry  of  world  opin- 
ion that  Nobel  laureate  Oscar  Arias 
said  would  come  if  the  Sandinistas  did 
not  comply  with  the  Central  American 
peace  accords.  The  plan  is  sold  to  lib- 
erals on  the  basis  that  it  finishes  the 
Contras  as  a  fighting  force.  I  seriously 
doubt  that  the  majority  leadership  in 
this  body  considers  rearming  the  Con- 
tras even  a  remote  possibility. 

It  is  more  likely  that  the  combina- 
tion of  a  hopeful  Congress  and  a 
biased  media  will  find  some  way  to  dub 
the  election  a  good  start  and  continue 
to  rationalize  the  continuing  failures 
of  the  Sandinistas.  It  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine a  set  of  circumstances  that  would 
cause  us  to  resume  support  for  the 
only  kind  of  pressure  that  has  ever 
worked  with  the  Sandinistas— provid- 
ing military  help  to  Nicaraguans  will- 
ing to  fight  for  their  own  freedom.  If 
Ortega's  broken  promises,  murders, 
rapings,  silencing  of  dissent,  attacks 
on  the  churches  and  synagogues,  sup- 
port for  Marxist  guerrillas  in  neigh- 
boring coimtries,  and  other  depreda- 
tions have  failed  to  move  us,  what 
makes  us  think  a  rigged  election  will 
do  so? 

These  criticisms  do  not  even  touch 
the  details  of  the  plan  itself,  which 
relegates  undue  veto  power  to  four 
separate  committees  of  Congress  over 
any  aid  after  November  of  this  year. 

There  are  other  criticisms,  but  what 
is  the  alternative?  There  will  never  be 
adequate  support  for  the  democratic 
resistance  of  Nicaragua  imless  the 
American  people  and  Congress  under- 
stand the  rationale  and  need  for  it. 
And  that  understanding  wiU  never 
come  about  if  there  is  no  debate;  if 
rather,  differences  are  merely  papered 
over  in  the  name  of  bipartisanship. 
That  is  why  I  reluctantly  speak  out 
today,  in  honest  criticism  of  my  Presi- 
dent's plan.  Bipartisan  support  for  a 
plan  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
Band-aid  over  extreme  differences  is 
nothing  more  than  a  recipe  for  medi- 
ocrity and  eventually,  failure.  More- 
over, if,  as  it  appears  in  this  case,  the 
bipartisan  accord  is  a  one-way  street, 
it  is  bipartisan  only  because  one  side 
gave  in  to  the  other.  And,  finally,  the 
Sandinistas  are  not  stupid— they  know 
that  deep  divisions  still  exist  and  the 
accord  would  disintegrate  in  a  minute 


if  President  Bush  really  pushes  them 
for  real  democratic  results  or  even  re- 
quested military  support  for  the  Con- 
tras in  the  event  they  fail  to  produce 
those  democratic  results. 

A  better  approach  would  have  been 
to  present  a  short-term  humanitarian 
aid  package  to  sustain  the  Contras. 
Such  a  plan  would  have  had  plenty  of 
support  and  would  provide  aid  almost 
as  long  as  the  imconditional  aid  under 
the  resolution,  which,  after  all,  is  only 
good  for  7  months.  It  would  be  obvious 
in  3  or  4  months  whether  the  Sandi- 
nistas were  serious  about  freedom  and 
elections,  and  it  is  doubtful  the  Con- 
tras would  have  been  abandoned  Just 
before  the  time  the  elections  are  sup- 
posed to  be  held. 

If  the  Sandinistas  failed  to  fulfill 
their  promises  and  the  administration 
and  others  were  really  serious  about 
that  failure,  the  President  could  then 
have  requested  military  support.  Can 
anyone  doubt  that  would  get  the  at- 
tention of  Daniel  Ortega? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  a  plan 
which  puts  the  burden  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  democratize  Nicaragua,  and 
fixes  responsibility  and  consequences 
when  they  again  refuse  freedom. 

In  the  meantime,  the  President  and 
others  should  explain  what  is  at  stake; 
why  the  Sandinistas  are  not  likely 
ever  to  give  up  power  unless  forced  to 
do  so;  and  that  oiUy  the  threat  of  the 
Contras— coupled  with  a  cut-off  of 
Soviet  aid— can  create  the  conditions 
for  a  true  democratic  and  pluralistic 
society  in  Nicaragua.  Coincidentally, 
while  it  could  not  pass  Congress  today, 
a  new  round  of  military  aid  for  the 
Contras  might  have  convinced  the  So- 
viets that  they  are  backing  a  losing 
cause— today,  they  have  no  direct  in- 
centive to  cut  their  considerable  aid.  It 
totally  defies  logic  that  the  Soviets 
have  a  right  to  pump  $1  billion  in  aid 
to  the  Government  in  Nicaragua, 
every  year,  much  of  it  military  aid, 
while  we  have  to  sell  our  soul  to  get 
approval  from  this  Congress  to  send 
just  $40  million  to  Nicaraguans  living 
in  Honduras— Just  to  stay  alive. 

Freedom  will  never  be  won  in  Nica- 
ragua if  its  Marxist  government  con- 
tinues to  be  propped  up  by  the  Soviets 
while  our  hands  are  tied.  Unless  the 
issues  surrounding  this  controversy 
are  debated  and  unless  the  President 
uses  the  moral  force  of  his  office  to  in- 
fluence that  debate,  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Nicaragua  will  never  know 
the  freedoms  we  enjoy  in  the  United 
States. 

The  bipartisan  accord  is  reminiscent 
of  the  attempt  to  negotiate  "peace 
with  honor"  in  Vietnam.  One  hopes 
the  plan  will  somehow  work,  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  highly  skeptical. 

To  support  my  President,  I  wiU  vote 
"aye"  on  the  resolution;  but  I  will  also 
support  a  motion  to  reconunit  the  res- 
olution for  further  work  by  this  body. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwek). 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Hondvu-as,  Mr.  Azcona,  said. 
"Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  will 
never  be  development  in  Central 
America  until  there  is  democracy  in 
Nicaragua." 

People  will  not  invest  and  put  people 
to  work  and  establish  a  factory  as  long 
as  the  Soviet  Goverrunent  is  spending 
htindreds  of  millions  of  dollars  giving 
the  greatest  killing  machines  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  Soviet  Hind  heli- 
copters, along  with  bombing  supplies 
and  other  destabilizing  military  equip- 
ment, to  attack  anyone  who  would 
hope  to  put  the  people  of  Central 
America  to  work. 

We  have  heard  here  today  those  ref- 
erences to  Southeast  Asia,  to  Grenada, 
and  to  other  locations  where  America 
stood  for  freedom  in  asking  the  ques- 
tion: How  long  must  we  rescue  these 
people?  There  are  Members,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  are  willing  to  laugh 
and  sooff  at  families  who  are  drowning 
in  leaking  boats,  trying  to  escape  1 
more  day  of  Communist  tyranny  in 
Southeast  Asia.  There  are  those  who 
laugh  at  the  killing  fields  of  Cambodia 
and  who  close  their  eyes  to  the  Marx- 
ist starvation  in  Ethiopia.  Yet  I  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  we  can 
no  longer  just  close  our  eyes  to  what 
the  Soviets  are  doing  on  our  doorstep 
In  Central  America. 
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In  Central  America,  If  we  do  not 
care,  we  will  have  to  hold  our  ears  just 
as  those  who  hear  the  cries  for  help  of 
a  mugging  victim  In  the  street  will 
turn  up  the  TV  set,  and  pull  down  the 
shades  and  hope  that  the  screams  will 
go  away  because  they  do  not  care  and 
refuse  to  help.  Under  this  legislation 
we  ask  merely  for  an  eyedropper  of 
aid.  a  mere  token,  to  establish  Ameri- 
ca's position  In  support  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  received  one 
more  cry  for  help  today  from  Vloletta 
Chamorro.  the  general  director  of  the 
newspaper  La  Prensa,  In  which  he  says 
In  today's  letter: 

The  situation  is  serious  and  most  urgent. 
The  other  official  newspapers  circulating  in 
the  country  count  on  donations  received 
from  socialists  countries,  tax  exemptions, 
subsidies  and  preferences  which  allowed 
them  to  operate  with  14  pages  and  supple- 
ments. In  addition  to  government  ads  and 
those  of  sUte-owned  enterprises,  to  which 
the  Sandinlsta  government  has  prohibited 
ad  publications  In  La  Prensa,  placing  us  in 
precarious  situation  and  evident  disadvan- 
tage. 

Our  last  and  only  appeal  Is  an  internation- 
al campaign  asUng  governments  and  demo- 
cratic Institutions  for  donations  of  news 
printing  paper  for  La  Prensa,  and  acknowl- 
edging your  vocation  for  a  peaceful  solution 
in  Nicaragua,  In  which  La  Prensa  plays  a 
very  Important  role.  It  is  our  belief  that 


your  great  International  prestige  could  help 
us  in  this  campaign  to  save  La  I*rensa  and 
with  it  the  democratic  process  for  Nicara- 
gua. 

My  colleagues,  the  time  has  come 
for  America  to  recognize  the  privilege 
that  it  has  as  a  spokesman  of  the  free 
world.  For  those  who  do  not  care,  for 
those  who  care  not,  if  one  more 
nation,  -be  It  Cuba,  be  It  North  Korea, 
be  It  Nicaragua,  be  it  Ethiopia,  be  it 
some  nation  that  the  people  are 
crushed  once  again  below  the  stream- 
roller  of  tyrarmy,  for  those  who  do  not 
care,  they  can  vote  no.  But  for  those 
who  care  about  freedom,  who  care 
about  the  hope  of  democracy,  that 
want  to  give  freedom  a  chance,  they 
can  vote  aye. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pascell]  I  yield  2V4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 

GUARINI]. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bipartisan  compro- 
mise on  Central  America.  Today  the 
United  States  speaks  with  one  voice. 
We  support  the  Central  American  di- 
plomacy. We  support  peace.  We  sup- 
port democracy.  We  stand  with  our 
friends  In  the  region,  and  we  shall 
stand  together.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, the  President,  and  Congress. 
That  Is  what  we  are  voting  for  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  applaud 
two  people  who  have  made  this  new 
policy  possible.  Secretary  of  State  Jim 
Baker  who  has  Invested  his  time,  his 
energy,  his  talent  and  his  credibility 
for  a  new  policy  based  on  new  think- 
ing. Hopefully  we  can  build  on  his  ef- 
forts and  forge  a  broad  bipartisan 
policy  on  the  great  foreign  policy 
Issues  facing  our  country  today,  and  I 
applaud  also  our  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Jim  Wright  is  a  true 
friend  of  Latin  democracy.  Jim 
Wright  Is  a  courageous  advocate  of 
human  rights,  democracy,  and  peace 
throughout  Latin  America. 

Finally  I  warn  the  Sandinistas:  Take 
this  policy  seriously.  Negotiate  in  good 
faith.  Act  in  good  faith.  Comply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  debate,  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  political  opposi- 
tion are  negotiating  a  new  law  on  de- 
mocratization. To  the  Sandinistas  I 
say  this:  Congress  Is  watching.  The 
President  Is  watching.  Latin  America 
Is  watching.  The  democratic  world  is 
watching.  Seize  this  historic  opportu- 
nity, and  do  not  make  this  historic 
mistake  of  acting  in  bad  faith  once 
again. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  support  of  the  bipartisan  accord 
and  for  a  new  day  In  American  policy 
toward  Latin  America. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell],  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crock- 
ett]. 
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Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  this  legisla- 
tion. There  are  too  many  significant 
questions  to  which  we  do  not  and 
carmot  know  the  answers  In  this  rush 
to  judgment  that  we  are  engaged  In 
this  week. 

This  legislation  was  ordered  report- 
ed out  of  committee  on  Tuesday,  less 
than  24  hours  after  it  was  introduced, 
and  here  it  Is  on  the  floor.  What  is  the 
necessity  for  this  3-day  rush?  I  suspect 
there  are  enough  earmarked  funds  in 
the  pipeline  to  take  care  of  the  Con- 
tras imtll  the  end  of  the  90-day  period 
provided  In  the  El  Salvador  agreement 
worked  out  by  the  Central  American 
presidents.  If  there  Is  not,  we  could 
pass  another  month's  worth  of  money. 
Why  the  rush  to  preempt  the  peace 
process? 

This  procedure  leaves  no  time  for 
hearings.  Many  Members— and  the 
public,  too— would  like  us  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter.  Honduras  has 
turned  completely  aroimd  since  It 
signed  the  El  Salvador  agreement— 
from  a  position  of  insisting  on  Contra 
removal  and  resettlement,  to  one  of 
acquiescing  in  the  Contras'  indefinite 
presence.  Why?  Apparently  because 
we  sent  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Klmmit  down  there  to  make  a  deal. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  has  requested  Mr.  Klmmlt's 
testimony.  He  has  declined  to  appear. 
Why?  Shouldn't  we  look  into  this? 

According  to  the  press,  many  Nicara- 
guan  opposition  figures  feel  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Contra  army 
will  hinder  their  abUlty  to  effectively 
challenge  the  Sandinistas  In  next 
year's  election.  Some  of  them  feel 
that,  by  maintaining  the  Contras,  the 
United  States  is  maintaining  a  force 
that  has  an  interest  in  the  collapse  of 
the  electoral  process.  In  hopes  that 
such  a  collapse  will  bring  renewed 
military  aid.  As  one  opposition  leader 
has  said,  "Everyone  knows  that  our 
loss  Is  the  Contras'  gain."  Shouldn't 
we  explore  these  questions  in  public 
hearings  before  we  act? 

What  happens  If,  at  the  end  of  this 
aid  program,  the  Contras  still  don't 
want  to  go  back  to  Nicaragua?  Do  they 
come  to  the  United  States?  The  Am- 
bassador of  Honduras  told  me  last 
week  that  it  was  his  government's  un- 
derstanding that  the  term  regional  re- 
settlement could  Include  resettlement 
In  the  United  States.  He  said  If  the 
Contras  don't  want  to  return  to  Nica- 
ragua and  no  one  else  In  Central 
America  wUl  take  them,  then  the 
United  States  will  have  to  take  them.  I 
assume  this  distiu-bs  my  colleagues, 
many  of  whom  I  know  hope  the  Con- 
tras will  end  up  In  someone  else's 
State.  If  we  had  time  for  hearings,  I 
would  want  to  know  the  administra- 
tion's views  on  this. 
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What  happens  if  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua  is  not  settled  to  everyone's 
satisfaction  by  the  end  of  this  pro- 
gram, as  is  extremely  likely?  What  do 
we  do  then?  Continue  this  program  in- 
definitely? Is  that  part  of  the  deal 
with  Honduras?  Or  do  we  go  back  to 
war  and  military  aid?  Is  there  is  any 
understanding  on  that? 

In  fact,  what  are  the  side  agree- 
ments that  were  made  by  the  smaU, 
ad-hoc  group  that  negotiated  this  deal, 
but  were  not  written  down?  What  is 
the  real  agreement— as  opposed  to  the 
published  agreement,  which  says  noth- 
ing? 

Press  accounts  say  Secretary  Baker 
showed  the  leadership  a  list  of  illustra- 
tive steps— both  positive  and  nega- 
tive—that the  United  States  might  be 
prepared  to  take  in  response  to  various 
possible  Nicaraguan  actions.  As  we  act 
today,  how  many  of  us  know  what 
those  steps  are?  Shouldn't  we  know 
before  we  act? 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  that  this  highly  unusual  pro- 
cedure we  are  following  is  both  unwar- 
ranted and  unwise.  I  urge  the  House  to 
defeat  this  measure;  then  let  us  deal 
with  this  issue  through  our  normal 
processes. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Bthon]. 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  HJl.  1750,  the  Bi- 
partisan Accord  on  Central  America 
Act  of  1989. 

This  important  legislation  will  pro- 
vide over  $49  million  in  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance through  February  28.  1990.  This 
means  that  the  resistance  will  be  able 
to  receive  much  needed  clothing,  food, 
shelter,  medical  services,  medical  sup- 
plies, replacement  batteries  for  exist- 
ing communications  equipment,  and 
nonmllltary  training  for  health  and 
sanitation. 

This  is  truly  a  bipartisan  effort.  I 
have  visited  Central  America  several 
times  in  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is 
very  clear  to  me  that  these  basic  ne- 
cessities are  desperately  needed.  To 
me,  Nicaragua  is  a  very  poor  country, 
with  enormous  problems.  The  assist- 
ance that  we  can  provide  today  will 
enable  the  Nicaraguans  to  overcome 
these  terrible  deficiencies.  This  coun- 
try as  divided  as  it  is.  is  still  Nicara- 
guans. 

This  bill  also  provides  additional  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  democratic 
countries  of  Central  America,  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  stability,  expand 
educational  opportunities,  foster 
progress  in  human  rights,  bolster 
democratic  institutions  and  strengthen 
institutions  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  urged  the 
democratic  process.  We  have  urged  the 


peace  process.  We  have  urged  security 
in  Central  America,  and  today  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  democracy, 
to  support  peace,  to  support  security 
in  Central  America,  and  vote  for  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  am  simply  representing  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
who  wanted  to  yield  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
comert];  so  I  yield  2Vi  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Mississippi     [Mr. 

MoirTGOMKRY]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  agree- 
ment because  I  think  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  the  Contras.  We  created 
them,  and  provided  both  humanitari- 
an and  military  aid  in  the  past  as  they 
fought  to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  desert  them  now. 

In  early  March,  of  this  year.  I  led  a 
congressional  delegation  to  Honduras 
to  meet  with  the  Contras  and  their 
leaders  in  their  base  camps  along  the 
Nicaraguan  border.  When  they  had 
military  equipment,  and  were  engaged 
in  the  fighting,  the  Contras  had  con- 
trol of  about  75  percent  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Since  there  is  no  military  aid  now, 
the  Contras  with  whom  we  spoke  were 
not  optimistic  about  returning  to  Nica- 
ragua as  long  as  the  Sandinistas  are  in 
power. 

I  hope  the  peace  process  works,  and 
that  Nicaragua  can  have  iair  and  open 
elections,  as  well  as  restoration  of 
other  basic  human  rights.  But  most  of 
the  Contras  we  sanr  in  those  base 
camps  were  displaced  farmers.  Their 
land  was  taken  away  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas. They  want  the  land  back  and  they 
want  assurances  that  they  can  return 
to  ii?cir  farms  without  fear  of  govern- 
ment interference.  They  do  not  trust 
the  Sandinistas. 

I  think  this  himianitarian  aid  pack- 
age is  the  very  least  we  can  do  to  sup- 
port the  freedom  fighters.  Our  con- 
gressional delegation  discussed  several 
options  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  Contras.  Some  of  them  are  not 
very  appealing. 

We  could  bring  them  to  the  United 
States.  That  would  include  about 
60,000  men,  women  and  children.  And 
probably  60.000  more  would  say  they, 
too,  were  Contras  to  have  the  chance 
to  get  to  the  United  States.  Another 
option  would  be  to  abandon  the  Con- 
tras and  let  them  fend  for  themselves 
in  Honduras  or  back  in  Nicaragua.  Nei- 
ther of  those  options  is  desirable,  in 
my  opinion. 

We  could  restore  military  aid  and 
support  efforts  to  regain  control  of 
Nicaragua.  I  favor  providing  military 
aid.  but  I  recognize  that  this  himiani- 
tarian  aid  package  is  the  best  we  can 
get  at  this  time. 

I  hope  the  peace  agreements  can 
lead  to  more  freedom  and  democracy 
in  Nicaragua.  But  I  would  again  point 


out  that  we  created  the  Contras  and  I 
think  we  have  an  obligation  to  contin- 
ue to  provide  aid  to  them.  I  support 
this  resolution. 
Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes    to    the    gentleman    from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]. 

Mr.  DsFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
bad  legislation  at  the  worst  possible 
time.  What  is  bad  is  that  we  are  about 
to  endow  the  corrupt  leadership  of  the 
Contras  with  a  gift  of  $54  million  of 
our  hard-earned  tax  dollars. 

What  is  worse  is  that  we  give  this 
$54  million  without  any  accounting  of 
past  aid.  the  missing  millions  stashed 
in  bank  accounts  in  the  Bahamas.  We 
give  this  money  with  less  restrictions 
than  last  year.  It  may  be  used  for  relo- 
cation. Maybe  not.  It  may  be  used  for 
defensive  military  puri>oses. 

Are  the  bullets  and  mines  that  have 
torn  the  limbs  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent children  or  Ben  Linder  from 
Oregon,  are  those  offensive  or  defen- 
sive bullets  and  mines?  It  made  no  dif- 
ference to  the  dead,  dying  and 
maimed.  They  have  suffered  enough. 

Make  no  mistake,  aid  to  an  army  in 
the  field  is  military  aid  in  support  of 
this  disastrous  war. 

The  ultimate  travesty  and  the  one 
for  which  we  should  be  called  to  ac- 
count is  that  the  highest  priority  of 
the  101st  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  new  President  is  aid  to 
the  Contras.  Before  we  fund  education 
for  our  youth,  shelter  for  the  home- 
less, medical  care  for  our  seniors, 
before  the  Congress  votes  on  a  single 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people,  we  are  going  to 
dump  another  $54  million  in  the  laps 
of  the  Contras  so  they  can  continue  to 
subvert  the  peace  process  agreed  to  by 
all  the  Presidents  in  this  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  Just  say 
no. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  me  this 
time  and  commend  her  for  her  leader- 
ship here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
package,  but  I  think  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  was  a  little 
bit  too  harsh  when  he  said  the  Presi- 
dent was  doing  this  instead  of  helping 
the  homeless.  The  President  said  he 
would  help  the  homeless,  and  he  is.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  him  following 
through.  I  had  not  expected  the  larg- 
est federally  fimded  homeless  shelter 
to  be  in  Honduras.  Perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent having  decided  to  shelter  the 
homeless  in  Honduras,  which  costs 
about  $60  million,  will  think  the  prin- 
ciple might  l}e  extended  to  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  concession  of 
defeat  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
continue  to  fund  the  war  by  proxy. 
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The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hyde],  a  very  distinguished  Member 
of  this  House,  said  before  that  if  he 
could  not  eat  a  meal,  he  would  eat  a 
sandwich.  I  think,  to  be  honest,  that 
the  administration  is  eating  a  sand- 
wich here.  It  is  a  crow  sandwich.  My 
problem  is  that  the  price  of  crow  has 
gone  up,  $65  million  at  a  time  when 
fundamental  needs  are  being  denied  is 
too  much. 

I  understand  the  need  for  comity,  a 
word  that  only  Members  of  this  body 
use,  private  citizens  never  use  it. 
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I  imderstand  trying  to  let  things 
down  easily,  but  we  are  paying  too 
much  here  to  allow  the  architects  of  a 
disastrous  Contra  policy  to  save  face. 
No  one  genuinely  believes  that  the 
Contras  will  again  be  a  military  force, 
nor  should  they  be. 

I  must  say  there  is  one  substantive 
problem  I  have  with  the  resolution, 
and  that  is  it  argues  that  we  would 
have  a  right,  if  we  did  not  like  the  in- 
ternal democracy  quotient  of  Nicara- 
gua, to  finance  a  war  against  them.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  be  very  tough  on 
l>eople  who  are  undemocratic.  I  wish 
this  administration,  as  with  the  previ- 
ous one,  showed  a  little  more  concern 
about  the  repression  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  This  administra- 
tion too  often  looks  the  other  way 
when  people  are  repressive.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  a  right  to  send  guns  in 
there.  I  am  not  for  arming  the  African 
National  Congress,  and  I  am  not  for 
arming  the  Tibetans,  and  I  am  not  for 
arming  people  who  are  victims  of  a 
lack  of  democracy  internally.  I  am  for 
providing  them  moral  support.  I  think 
there  is  an  inconsistency  here  with  an 
administration  that  often  looks  the 
other  way  with  regard  to  this  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I  recall 
last  year  the  gentleman  said  that  it 
was  his  surmise  that  there  was  not  a 
Member  in  this  House  who  was  op- 
posed to  sending  over  $650  million  a 
year  to  the  seven  Mujahidin  groups 
fighting  in  Afghanistan.  So  that  is  the 
one  exception  where  the  gentleman 
believes  violence  is  proper  for  free- 
dom? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Right,  because  in  Af- 
ghanistan, and  I  was  responding  to 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  preposter- 
ous notion  that  there  were  100  Mem- 
bers secretly  opposing  that  when  the 
record  did  not  support  it. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  keeping 
track  of  what  I  say.  I  sometimes  forget 
what  I  say,  and  it  is  nice  to  know  that 
I  can  get  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia to  keep  track  for  me. 


In  that  case  we  had  clear-cut  aggres- 
sion across  international  borders.  The 
march  of  the  Russian  Army  into  Af- 
ghanistan made  this  different  than 
the  repression  that  we  get  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  elsewhere. 

1  think   there   is  a  clear  difference 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  admire,  in  general, 
the  work  the  leadership  of  this  House 
did,  the  Speaker  of  this  House  and 
others,  in  getting  this  administration 
to  admit  defeat.  I  regret  the  fact  that 
it  is  costing  us  $60  million  to  extricate 
themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  particularly 
want  to  give  attention  to  one  impor- 
tant aspect  here,  and  that  is  the 
device,  that  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  get  some  credit  for 
this,  and  he  deserves  a  lot,  whereby 
letters  will  have  to  be  sent  to  keep  this 
going. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  the  far 
right  trying  to  make  constitutional 
theory  into  the  form  of  rigid  theology 
with  which  they  are  most  at  home, 
and  they  have  tried  very  hard  to  say 
that  there  should  not  be  flexibility  in 
relations  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  and  thanks  to 
some  very  thoughtful  work  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  backed  up 
by  our  leadership,  we  have  gotten 
around  that  rigidity.  We  have  a  situa- 
tion here  where  the  administration  ac- 
knowledges it  will  need  the  support  of 
committees  of  this  House  to  keep 
going. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  a  good 
precedent. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Unsoeld]. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  California,  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  rolls  off  the  tongue 
so  easily:  "This  is  a  bipartisan  agree- 
ment." But  what  are  we  really  being 
asked  to  do?  To  throw  money  at  a 
failed  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no.  We 
should  not  be  spending  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the  Contras 
together  as  a  fighting  force.  We 
should  honor  the  plan  of  the  Central 
American  Presidents  to  dismantle  the 
Contras. 

What  does  this  package  mean? 
About  $400  a  month  for  each  Contra. 
Do  the  Members  know  how  that  com- 
pares to  other  wages  in  that  country, 
in  Nicaragua?  Doctors  receive  about 
$70  a  month,  teachers  $25  a  month, 
and  we  are  going  to  pay  about  $400  a 
month.  Are  we  encouraging  impover- 
ished individuals  to  become  Contras, 
to  become  mercenaries?  Are  we 
making  these  people  dependent  on  a 
standard  of  living  they  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  in  their  own  country? 

This  Nation  is  not  so  wealthy  that 
we  can  squander  our  taxpayers'  dollars 


on  a  failed  policy.  We  should  vote  no 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  has  13  V^ 
minutes  remaining. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCom]. 

Mr.  AvCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  5 
years,  while  the  Contras  have  been  as- 
saulting farms,  schools,  and  clinics  in 
Nicaragua,  their  supporters  here  in 
Washington  have  been  assaulting  the 
E^nglish  language. 

Contra  supporters  call  them  the 
democratic  resistance.  But  the  Contras 
were  never  elected  to  anything,  except 
by  the  CIA. 

Contra  supporters  call  them  free- 
dom fighters.  But  no  one  has  ever  ex- 
plained why  freedom  fighters  have 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  remedial 
training  in  hiunan  rights. 

Contra  supporters  say  the  Contras 
have  applied  military  pressure  to  the 
Sandinistas.  But  no  one  has  bothered 
to  explain  what  military  pressure 
really  means.  So  let  me  tell  you. 

Six  months  ago  a  woman  named 
Dora  Lopez  hitched  a  ride  on  a  coffee 
truck  to  take  her  sick  infant  son  to  the 
doctor.  The  Contras  ambushed  the 
coffee  truck— a  coffee  truck— killed 
her  child  and  severely  wounded  Dora 
and  another  son,  EIrick. 

I  guess  if  one  gets  humanitarian  aid 
instead  of  military  aid,  that  means  one 
does  not  attack  military  targets,  they 
attack  coffee  trucks? 

Just  once  in  my  life  I  would  like  to 
see  those  who  talk  about  military  pres- 
sure, those  who  uinderstand  this  lofty 
concept  and  all  the  nuances  of  politi- 
cal science  that  it  represents,  just  once 
I  would  like  to  see  those  sit  down  and 
explain  their  concept  of  military  pres- 
sure to  a  woman  who  has  held  a 
bullet-ridden  child  in  her  arms. 

Well  my  friends,  we  have  that 
chance  today,  because  Dora  Lopez  and 
her  son  Erick  are  with  us  here  today, 
watching  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  aid  package  may 
be  bipartisan,  but  that  does  not  make 
it  wise,  and  it  does  not  make  it  just.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ravenel]. 

Mr.  RAVEN  EL.  Mr.  Chairman,  come 
on,  now,  the  folks  talking  against  this 
bread,  water,  and  aspirin  bill  for  the 
Contras,  they  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  Danny  Ortega  and  gang  are  not 
any  biuich  of  downtrodden  farmers. 
They  are  old-fashioned  rule-the-world 
Commimists,  and  they  would  not  be 
talking  peace  today  if  there  were  no 
Contras. 

Maintaining  them  and  their  families 
with  humanitarian  aid  is  the  care  vote 
that  encourages  a  lasting  peace  in 
Central  America.  If  Members  really 
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are  for  peace  in  that  region,  be  for  this 
biU. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Bfr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  Nica- 
ragua is  lost.  Hope  of  freedom  is  gone. 
The  dark  curtain  of  the  Sandinista 
Gestapo  has  fallen  over  Nicaragua.  At 
this  point  only  force  of  arms  will 
unseat  the  Sandinistas,  precisely  be- 
cause the  Sandinistas  have  been  in- 
stalled and  maintained  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  military  regime. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  voting  against 
this  accord  because  it  gives  false  hopes 
to  the  American  people. 

After  this  debate,  10-second  soimd 
bites  are  going  to  go  out  from  this  hall 
to  television  sets  across  the  country  in 
which  we  will  hear  words  like  hope, 
peace,  democracy,  and  elections,  but. 
in  fact,  the  only  mechanism  that  was 
capable  of  ensuring  those  good  things, 
the  military  forces  of  the  Contras,  has 
already  been  doomed  to  destruction  by 
the  Democrat  leadership  of  this  House 
in  February  1988. 

D  1350 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  the  right  to  know  certain  facts 
about  the  desperate  situation  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  it  is  a  very  desperate  situa- 
tion. These  are  the  facts  that  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  luiow 
about. 

No.  1.  there  is  no  freedom  in  Nicara- 
gua. Nobody  on  the  other  side  has 
gotten  up  to  argue  that  there  is  free- 
dom under  the  Sandinistas  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

No.  2,  the  Nicaraguan  economy  is  in 
desperate  straits,  at  least  as  bad  as 
Cuba. 

No.  3,  since  we  cut  off  military  aid  to 
the  Contras  in  February  1988,  since 
then  thousands  of  Nicaraguans  have 
streamed  across  our  border  and  are 
continuing  to  come  north. 

No.  4,  the  Soviets  will  not  take  their 
guns  out  of  Nicaragua,  and  they  have 
told  us  so  as  recently  as  2  weeks  ago. 

No.  5,  the  Sandinistas  are  unpopular. 
They  have  told  us  they  will  not  give 
up  political  power  no  matter  who  wins 
these  elections. 

No.  6.  by  votes  of  Democrats  in  this 
Congress,  we  have  cut  off  the  ammuni- 
tion to  our  side.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
put  in  $500  million  worth  of  military 
power,  and  we  have  cut  off  the  ammu- 
nition to  our  side. 

All  of  the  great  words  I  hear,  hope- 
ful statements  from  my  colleagues, 
who  I  very  greatly  respect,  about  the 
possibility  for  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua, depends  on  one  thing  happening: 
The  Sandinistas  peacefully  relinquish- 
ing power  in  the  same  way  that  Jose 
Duarte  is  relinquishing  power  peace- 
fully to  the  opposition  in  EH  Salvador. 
That  means  that  Tomas  Borge,  head 
of  the  secret  police,  who  oversees  ma- 
chinegun  executions,  is  going  to  relin- 


quish power  peacefully.  Mr.  Borge  is 
as  unpopular  as  Mr.  Somoza  was.  He 
probably  cannot  win  without  the  fuU 
weight  of  the  police  state  protecting 
him.  He  is  not  going  to  relinquish 
power.  He  is  a  hard  core  Marxist. 

Commander  Juan  Jose  Ubeda,  who 
organized  the  assassination  of  the  one 
person  who  could  have  been  president 
and  could  have  beaten  the  Sajidinistas 
in  1981,  Jorge  Salazar,  will  have  to 
bow  to  electoral  opinion  and  step  from 
power.  He  will  not  do  that. 

Nobody  who  promotes  this  plan  can 
show  us  one  mechanism  or  one  lever 
whereby  we  can  ensure  that  these 
Sandinistas,  these  very  hard  people 
will  step  from  power,  and  that  is  the 
problem.  The  problem  is  that  the  San- 
dinista regime  is  a  military  regime.  It 
is  installed  and  it  is  maintained  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  by  military  might,  and 
only  by  force  of  arms  are  we  going  to 
be  able  to  move  the  Sandinistas  out  of 
Nicaragua,  which  incidentally,  for  the 
lady  who  has  been  mentioned  several 
times  who  comes  from  Nicaragua,  is 
the  request,  the  almost  unanimous  re- 
quest of  every  Nicaraguan  refugee 
whom  I  have  met  in  the  Red  Cross 
camp  in  Brownsville,  TX.  Nobody 
coming  from  Nicaragua  says  anything 
good  about  the  Sandinistas,  except  the 
people  that  they  promote  by  this 
chance  encounter  group  that  has  been 
put  together  by  Tomas  Borge  of  tell 
untruths. 

I  think,  my  colleagues,  we  are  evad- 
ing the  major  question.  The  major 
question  is  how  can  we  move  the  San- 
dinistas out  of  power  when  they  refuse 
to  move  out  of  power  peacefully  and 
will  only  do  so  under  force  of  arms. 
We  are  evading  that  question.  The 
American  people  are  going  to  have  to 
face  it.  The  contest  of  wills  between  us 
and  the  Soviet  Politburo  has  been  won 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  take  us  to 
task  for  that  loss. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to 
say  in  response  to  the  comments  of 
the  last  speaker  that  I  think  that  he 
has  finally  got  it  right.  The  fact  is 
that  I  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  the  Sandinistas  are  ever 
going  to  be  removed  from  power  by 
any  force  except  military. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
U.S.  Congress  ought  to  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  conduct  military  operations 
against  every  government  that  we 
want  to  see  out  of  ix>wer.  That  is 
where  the  difference  really  lies.  Some 
of  us  over  here  feel  that  is  not  what 
we  ought  to  do.  whether  we  do  it  di- 
rectly or  by  proxy. 

So  I  would  simply  suggest  that  I 
fully  share  the  gentleman's  evaluation 


of  the  Sandinistas.  I  have  as  much  dis- 
regard for  them  as  he  has.  It  simply 
seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  how 
we  best  effect  their  conduct.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Bush  administra- 
tion has  now  correctly  seen  that  the 
best  way  to  do  that  is  in  concert  with, 
rather  than  in  opposition  to,  other 
democratic  forces  in  the  region,  using 
political,  diplomatic,  and  economic 
pressure,  which  is  fully  legitimate,  if 
the  Sandinistas  do  not  do  what  they 
ought  to  do.  This  has  never  really 
been,  I  think,  a  question  that  is  divid- 
ed betwten  people  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  Sandinistas  and  people  who  are 
not.  It  has  been  a  question  which  has 
divided  people  on  the  basis  of  whether 
they  are  a  realist  or  a  hopeless,  naive 
optimist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2Vi  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sten- 
holm].  

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  rising  to  express  my  support  for 
t^e  Central  American  peace  process 
and  my  endorsement  of  H.R.  1750  pro- 
viding continued  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fight- 
ers. 

This  legislation  is  extremely  signifi- 
cant because  it  sends  a  crystal  clear 
message  to  the  Sandinistas  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  trxily 
united  on  several  key  principles.  First 
and  foremost,  America  believes  that 
there  can  be  no  real  peace  without  de- 
mocracy. The  Central  American  Presi- 
dents have  recognized  the  linkage  be- 
tween these  two  concepts  and  have  set 
up  a  series  of  deadlines  for  democracy 
in  their  most  recent  communique  to 
help  assure  the  achievement  of  peace. 

For  my  colleague's  reference,  I  am 
submitting  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  I  coauthored 
along  with  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
men Skelton,  Spratt,  Stallings, 
Richardson  and  Lancaster.  This  docu- 
ment contains  a  translation  of  the 
communique  along  with  a  summary  of 
the  deadlines  for  democracy  contained 
in  the  agreement. 

The  Sandinistas  must  understand 
that  we  are  united  as  a  nation.  Demo- 
crat and  Republican,  Congress  and  ex- 
ecutive branch,  in  support  of  this 
agreement  and  will  be  closely  monitor- 
ing compliance  with  all  deadlines.  It  is 
both  fitting  and  symbolic  that  we  are 
voting  today,  Thomas  Jefferson's 
birthday,  on  legislation  which  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  nuturing  of 
democracy  in  Nicaragua.  Jefferson  un- 
derstood well  that  freedom  cannot  tol- 
erate the  continuation  of  tyranny. 
The  Sandinistas  must  understand  that 
our  vote  today  is  putting  them  under 
intense  observation  by  the  Congress 
and  the  entire  free  world  in  which 
their  compliance  with  the  Central 
American  agreements  will  be  closely 
monitored  and  will  neither  be  ignored 
or  forgotten. 
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This  legislation  sends  another  mes- 
sage which  is  every  bit  as  important. 
The  United  States  of  America  does  not 
and  will  not  abandon  its  friends.  It 
continues  our  support  for  the  freedom 
fighters  who  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  for  democracy  in 
Nicaragua.  We  are  standing  by  our 
friends  in  maintaining  the  Contras  as 
a  viable  force  and  making  it  clear  to 
the  Sandinistas  that  failure  to  comply 
with  the  deadlines  for  democracy 
which  they  have  agreed  to  will  have 
real  costs. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  must  un- 
derstand that  continued  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Sandinistas  is  unac- 
ceptable. Soviet  aid  threatens  to  doom 
the  peace  accords  and  the  chance  for 
democracy  in  the  region  by  encourag- 
ing Sandinista  intransigence  and  is 
viewed  by  the  entire  Congress  as  a 
direct  threat  to  our  national  interests. 
Overall  United  States-Soviet  relations 
cannot  improve  as  long  as  this  aid  con- 
tinues. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  democracy,  to  support 
peace,  to  stand  by  our  friends  and 
defend  American  security  by  voting 
for  this  legislation. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

House  of  Reprxsentatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  29,  1989. 

Deadlines.  Dos  And  Dok'ts 

february  14th  joiiit  declaratiom  of 
cehtral  amzricaic  presidents 
Dear  Colleague:  The  communique  issued 
by  the  5  Central  American  Presidents  on 
February  14th  following  the  conclusion  of 
their  summit  contains  a  framework  for  the 
achievement  of  regional  peace.  The  commu- 
nique revitalized  the  Arias  peace  process  by 
setting  a  timetable  for  democratization 
which  is  essential  for  peace  In  the  region. 
The  communique  must  be  viewed  as  a  com- 
posite whole  which  builds  upon  and  includes 
the  Esqulpulas  and  Sapoa  Agreements.  It 
can  only  succeed  if  there  is  compliance  with 
all  deadlines  and  conditions,  not  a  select 
few.  The  key  dates  and  conditions  are  listed 
below  along  with  relevant  quotations  from 
the  communique. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  H.  Stallings. 

Bill  Richardson. 

John  M.  Sprait,  Jr. 

Charles  W.  Stenholm. 

H.  Martin  Lancaster. 

Ike  Skelton. 
February  14th— Communique  issued  by  5 
Central  American  Presidents  (translation  on 
reverse  side). 

April  25th— Does  require  implementation 
of  all  reforms  guaranteeing  individual  and 
political  rights  and  equality  prior  to  this 
date. 

Does  commence  4  month  period  of  politi- 
cal preparation,  organization  and  mobiliza- 
tion. _.    ^ 

("Once  reforms  have  been  made  in  elec- 
toral legislation  and  laws  regulating  expres- 
sion, information  and  public  opinion  in  such 
a  way  as  to  guarantee  political  organization 
and  action  in  the  broadest  sense  for  political 
partiea  Then  an  initial  four  month  period 
for  preparation,  organization,  mobilization 
of  the  parties  will  be  opened.") 


May  15th— Does  require  formulation  of 
plan  for  voluntary  demobilization,  repatri- 
ation or  relocation  of  Contras. 

Does  Not  set  deadline  for  implementation 
of  "demobilization"  plan. 

Does  implictly  link  Implementation  of  any 
"demobilization"  plan  with  deadlines  for  de- 
mocratization of  Nicaragua. 

("the  Central  American  Presidents 
commit  themselves  to  formulate,  within  a 
period  of  no  more  than  90  days,  a  joint  plan 
for  the  voluntary  demobilization,  repatri- 
ation or  relocation  in  Nicaragua  and  in  third 
countries  of  Nicaraguan  resistance  members 
and  their  families.") 

August  25th— Does  begin  6  month  cam- 
l^gn  period  in  Nicaragua. 

Does  Not  permit  Sandinistas  to  reverse 
any  of  earlier  required  refonns. 

("Immediately  following  the  expiration  of 
the  said  period  (four  month  period  for  prep- 
aration, organization  and  mobilization  of 
the  parties),  a  new  six  month  period  of  po- 
litical activity  will  begin.") 

February  25th— Does  require  democratic 
elections  in  Nicaragua  no  later  than  this 
date. 

("At  the  end  of  this  six  month  period, 
elections  for  President,  Vice  President  and 
representatives  to  the  National  Assembly, 
municipalities,  and  Central  American  Par- 
liament will  be  held.  Elections  should  take 
place  no  later  than  Feb.  25,  1990,  unless  the 
CJovemment  and  opposition  pK)litical  parties 
mutually  agree  that  they  should  be  held  on 
another  date.") 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time  to  yield 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  close 
debate  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dymally]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
be  successful,  a  U.S.  accord  seeldng  to 
assist  and  promote  the  Central  Ameri- 
can peace  process  must  be  based  on 
several  essentiad  requirements.  Any 
plausible  agreement  must  provide  for 
a  credible  standard  of  compliance, 
strict  timetables  for  enforcement,  and 
an  effective  on-going  means  to  verify 
both  the  democratic  and  security  re- 
quirements of  the  people  in  the 
region. 

To  this  end,  the  proposal  being  of- 
fered today  does  not  include  the  neces- 
sary ingredients  for  furthering  the 
peace  process.  It  does  not  include  a  re- 
liable mechanism  by  which  to  track 
the  nearly  $60  million  that  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Contras.  Iron- 
ically, the  package  imdermines  the 
Central  American  peace  process  by 
keeping  the  Contras  in  place  as  a  mili- 
tary unit  for  another  year. 

Additionally,  I  find  it  most  troubling 
that  the  measure  permits  the  continu- 
ation of  programs  to  provide  cash  to 
the  Contra  fighters  in  Nicaragua  and 
to  Contra  leaders  and  their  families  in 
the  United  States,  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica.  Although  the  bill  prohib- 
its aid  from  being  used  for  military  op- 
erations, there  is  no  guarantee  that 
these  cash  payments  will  not  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  arms. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  does  not  con- 
tain one  requirement  for  diplomatic 


Initiatives  and  no  fund  to  address  the 
serious  economic  and  health  needs  of 
Central  America.  At  a  time  when  seri- 
ous attention  is  needed  to  focus  on 
humsui  rights  and  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  region,  any  possible  leg- 
islative remedy  for  a  long  term  peace- 
ful solution  to  Central  America  must, 
at  the  very  least,  address  and  assist  in 
the  promotion  of  these  fimdamental 
principles.  The  absence  of  these  prin- 
ciples compels  me  to  register  a  "nay" 
vote  during  today's  consideration  of 
the  package. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Martinez]. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing— humanitarian  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  7  years  I  have 
been  here,  I  have  heard  Justification 
after  justification  for  the  continued 
support  of  the  killing  machine  known 
as  the  Contras.  What  it  really  bolls 
down  to  is  a  tremendous  fear  of  com- 
munism that  drives  some  beyond  any 
point  of  understanding  the  mentality 
of  those  seeking  power  in  countries 
where  government  is  not  stable. 

In  stable  democracies  such  as  ours, 
there  is  an  exchange  of  power  in  an 
orderly  manner.  In  unstable  govern- 
ment, it's  usually  done  by  force.  That 
is  the  reality  and  history  of  South  and 
Central  America.  That  is  the  situation 
in  Nicarag^la.  The  Contras  are  not 
freedom  fighters— the  leaders  are  cut- 
throats and  gangsters.  Unlike  the 
young  compasinos  who  are  there  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  to  do  or 
they  are  idealistic  or  perhaps  to  them 
the  risk  of  death  is  not  as  great  as  the 
pangs  of  hunger. 

What  these  young  people  don't  im- 
derstand  is  that  the  Contras  want 
power  for  the  wealth  it  can  bring  to 
the  leadership.  Like  the  Sandinistas, 
the  Contras  are  interested  in  power 
for  what  it  can  do  for  the  few  not  the 
many.  And  it's  only  the  blind  who  be- 
lieve these  thugs  are  patriots.  The  real 
patriots  are  inside  the  coimtry  trying 
to  change  the  attitude  and  direction  of 
the  country.  They  and  the  iimocent 
victims  of  the  Sandinistas  and  Contras 
should  get  the  humanitarian  aid— but 
the  Sandinistas  refuse  to  allow  the  aid 
until  the  United  States  stops  its  sup- 
port of  the  Contras. 

And  so  the  Contras  get  the  aid  and 
they  continue  to  kill  their  country- 
men, women,  and  children.  And  we  caH 
that  humanitarian  aid.  I  ask  how  can 
we  call  that  humanitarian  aid?  And  I 
also  ask,  "Why  waste  the  money  on 
such  a  futile  effort  when  we  have 
great  need  right  here  at  home?"  There 
are  the  poor,  the  homeless,  and 
hungry  right  here  at  home  who  need 
humanitarian  aid.  What  happened  to 
the  great  dream  of  a  kinder,  gentler 
.  America? 
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Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Bdr.  Applegate]. 

Prior  to  yielding.  Mi.  Chairman,  I 
would  make  this  inquiry  of  the  Chair: 
I  believe  I  would  have  4  minutes  left 
after  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Applboati]  Is  through  so  would  it  be 
possible  for  me  to  reserve  that  time 
until  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edwabos]  has  finished  his  time 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bboomfislo]  has  concluded  and 
before  the  ^)eaker  concludes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
is  correct,  she  may  reserve  her  time. 

lirs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 


UMI 


Mr.  APPLEGATE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  have  Just  a  moment  here.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  know  anybody 
could  take  a  look  at  this  package  and 
vote  for  this  waste  of  money.  They 
talk  about  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 
Certainly  it  is  not  based  on  our  track 
record  down  there.  The  United  States 
has  been  involved  in  Nicaragua  since 
1915.  We  went  along  and  we  have 
klUed  and  we  stole  everything  imtil 
1935.  We  have  put  the  Somoza  family 
in  and  we  thought  that  we  would  clean 
up  the  act.  He  has  been  in  ever  since 
then.  He  went  out  in  1979.  He  killed 
more  and  stole  more. 

So  what  do  we  gain  by  it?  Is  this  how 
Nicaraguans  look  upon  democracy? 

I  have  other  reasons,  too,  because  I 
think  this  is  a  fallacy.  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  our  own 
human  rights  problems  that  we  have 
in  this  country,  our  own  economic 
problems.  I  believe  that  charity  begins 
at  home. 

What  about  the  homeless  and  the 
hungry,  which  I  have  heard  people 
talk  about? 

I  am  just  saying  let  us  vote  against 
this  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Douglas]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  because  I  am  speaking  in 
support  and  hope  that  you  will  sup- 
port a  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  to 
the  committee. 

When  you  look  at  the  bill  on  page  2 
it  has  an  appropriation.  That  appro- 
priation says  it  will  remain  available 
imtll  February  28.  1990.  That  is  a  lie 
because  there  is  a  side  agreement. 
There  is  a  gentleman's  agreement  that 
will  be  written  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  after  we  leave  here  today  and  it 
says  that  that  money  will  not  be  obli- 
gated beyond  November  30  of  this 
year  unless  certain  Members  of  this 
body  write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
SUte. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
that  deal  because  I  think  it  violates  ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution.  The  letter 
that  Secretary  Baker  intends  to  send 


to  the  chairman  of  the  House  and 
Senate  authorizing  an  appropriations 
committee  and  to  the  House  leader- 
ship indicates  that  any  one  of  nine  in- 
dividuals in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
has  the  power  to  stop  a  line  item  in  a 
biU  that  we  will  be  voting  on. 

Now  that  is  supposed  to  help  keep 
the  aid  flowing  after  November.  We 
are  supposed  to  trust  that  these  9  indi- 
viduals who  each  represent  500,000 
people,  the  same  number  of  people 
that  I  represent,  are  somehow  given 
this  extraordinary  power  to  determine 
when  an  appropriation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  end. 

I  think  that  is  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional. Back  in  1986  Mike  Stnar  and 
certain  other  Members  of  this  House 
challenged  the  Gramm-Rudman  law. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  that  opinion  said  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  "contemplate  an 
active  role  for  Congress  in  the  supervi- 
sion of  officers  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  it  enacts." 

If  Congress  chooses  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  discretionary 
funds  to  the  President,  it  can  do  so.  If 
we  want  to  terminate  those  fimds  in 
November,  we  can  do  so.  But  we  have 
to  do  it  in  accordance  with  article  I. 

That  means  a  vote  in  this  body,  yes 
or  no,  and  then  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 
That  is  what  our  Constitution  is 
meant  to  control.  This  type  of  ar- 
rangement was  struck  down  in  the 
case  of  Bowsher  versus  Synar.  That 
was  based  on  the  opinion  in  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturali25ation  Service  in 
Chadha  case  3  years  earlier,  and  I  will 
quote  from  that  case.  "Once  Congress 
makes  its  choice  in  enacting  legisla- 
tion, its  participation  ends."  The  Su- 
preme Court  went  on  to  say,  "Con- 
gress can  thereafter  control  the  execu- 
tion of  its  enactment  only  indirectly— 
by  passing  new  legislation." 

Now  the  executive  branch  cannot 
give  away  nor  empower  to  others  its 
power  of  veto  and  its  power  to  execute 
the  laws.  Some  will  say  this  is  not 
really  a  legislative  veto  because  it  is 
not  part  of  the  legislation.  Well,  it  is 
part  of  the  deal.  We  have  the  draft 
letter.  Everyone  in  this  body  Itnows 
what  the  deal  is.  And  it  is  obvious  it  is 
unconstitutional.  The  separation  of 
powers  is  being  frustrated  by  giving  a 
certain  select  group  in  this  t)ody  a  vote 
in  November  that  I  will  not  have.  The 
people  of  my  State  elected  me.  New 
Hampshire  in  November  will  not  be 
voting  on  whether  Contra  aid  contin- 
ues because  neither  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's Congressmen  happen  to  be  part 
of  this  little  gang  of  seven  who  will  be 
voting  in  November  by  writing  a  letter. 

I  think  it  is  an  outrage,  it  is  wrong 
for  this  body  to  be  involved  making  a 
deal  like  this.  I  think  it  is  wrong  for 
the  executive  branch,  and  I  urge  that 
we  recommit  with  instructions  that 
that  appropriation  that  is  stated  right 
in  this  bill  on  page  2  that  we  are  going 


to  be  voting  for.  means  exactly  what  it 
says,  that  that  money  is  available 
through  February  28  of  1990. 1  cannot 
agree  to  have  this  bill  voted  on  with- 
out a  recommittal. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  the  designee  of  the 
minority  side  of  the  aisle  to  offer  the 
motion  to  recommit  at  the  end  of  this 
long  debate  today. 
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I  will  not  take  this  valuable  3  min- 
utes to  explain  what  is  in  the  motion 
to  recommit,  however,  because  the 
prior  speaker,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire,  who  at 
one  time  was  the  youngest  State  su- 
preme court  Justice  in  the  United 
States,  a  topnotch  constitutional 
lawyer,  Mr.  Chuck  Douglas,  has  al- 
ready done  an  excellent  Job  of  laying 
that  out. 

What  I  would  like  to  try  and  cover, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  so  I  may 
ask  for  more  time,  are  just  5  points. 

One.  that  no  investment  or  true 
peace,  and  I  repeat,  no  investment  or 
true  peace  will  truly  go  down  to  this 
part  of  North  America,  whose  geo- 
graphic name  is  Central  America, 
north  of  the  Panama  Canal,  fellow 
North  Americans,  Norte  Americanos 
down  there,  will  not  have  Jobs,  growth 
or  economic  prosperity,  and  this  has 
been  told  to  me  by  all  four  of  the 
elected  Central  American  presidents, 
plus  the  free  people  that  are  strug- 
gling against  Noriega  in  Panama,  plus 
the  people  in  the  small  former  British 
colony  of  Belize  Icnow  that  there  will 
be  no  investment  by  the  United  States 
or  E\irope  until  the  Communist  thugs 
are  out  of  Nicaragua.  That  is  a  fact. 

Two,  the  elections.  The  first  free 
elections  we  will  see  coming  up,  after 
the  free  election  in  El  Salvador,  is  the 
one  coming  up  in  Honduras  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  4  days  before  any  1  of  9  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  an  act  of  omission, 
can  cut  off  the  aid  to  the  Contras, 
during  the  last  3  months  before  the 
election  in  Nicaragua  which  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place  on  February  25  of 
next  year.  There  is  not  a  guarantee 
that  the  Nicaraguan  elections  will  not 
be  canceled  completely,  postponed  or 
corrupted  during  that  process  because 
there  will  be  no  force  in  being,  to 
excise  restraint  upon  the  nine  Com- 
munist thugs  in  the  directorate  dbwn 
there. 

Human  rights,  there  is  no  time  in 
this  debate,  today,  to  go  over  the 
major  human  rights  violations  in  this 
hemisphere  of  our  time.  There  are 
thousands  of  iimocent  people,  political 
prisoners,  with  no  Judicial  rights  what- 
soever, distributed  through  16  major 
camps,    spread    all    over    Nicaragua. 
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Prison  camps  are  the  major  growth  in- 
dustry in  that  country.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  Cuban  and  Russian  economic  aid 
has  gone  in  the  building  up  of  these 
prison  camps.  Zona  Franca  has  several 
thousand  political  prisoners  all  by 
itself. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  20  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  How  many 
prisons  were  there  before  the  Sandi- 
nistas took  Congress? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  two.  One  small  one  before 
Somoza  ran  the  operation,  and  one  of 
these  large  prisons  that  has  been  ex- 
panded five  times  in  size,  and  more 
than  five  times  in  the  number  of  pris- 
oners. 

Let  me  come  back  to  those  elections 
again.  The  elections  that  are  taking 
place  with  single-term,  truly  elected 
Presidents  in  Costa  Rica,  is  a  1  term 
for  4  years;  in  Honduras,  1  term  4 
years;  Guatemala,  1  term  5  years;  and 
in  El  Salvador,  1  term  5  years.  All  of 
these  people  will  be  new  by  November 
1990,  a  year  from  this  November.  But 
if  Noriega's  candidate  wins  a  stolen, 
fraudulent,  corrupted  election,  he  will 
be  there  for  another  6  years  of  tyran- 
ny and  another  6  years  after  that,  be- 
cause If  Members  look  at  the  elections 
coming  up  in  Panama,  May  4,  and  take 
the  time  to  reaUy  study  what  this 
drug-running  thug  Noriega  is  doing, 
they  will  realize  how  fraudulent  Pana- 
manian elections  have  become.  For  ex- 
ample, Noriega  thugs  rented  every  car 
in  the  country  this  week  and  locked 
them  in  parking  lots  so  the  press,  the 
world  press,  could  not  even  travel 
around  and  validate  the  election.  All 
of  that  will  take  place  in  Nicaragua 
and  more  with  the  extra  muscle  of 
Communist  tyrarmy.  Without  South- 
em  Command  forces  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Noriega  and  the  Sandinistas  will 
have  a  field  day. 

The  true  human  rights  violations 
are  right  under  our  nose.  The  policy  of 
President  Reagan  did  not  fail.  It  was  a 
handful  of  radicals  in  this  Congress 
who  drove  the  liberals,  moderates  and 
conservatives  crazy  with  their  dedica- 
tion, inexplicable  as  it  is,  to  the  Com- 
munist thugs  in  Managua.  I  will  go  to 
my  grave  never  understanding  why 
Congressmen  and  women  got  up  in 
this  House  and  made  the  case  for  com- 
munism for  8  years  with  all  of  the  re- 
sults of  human  rights  abuses. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
^VeberI. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  genuinely  sad  and  very  reluc- 
tant but  rather  determined  opposition 
to  the  proposal  that  is  before  us  today, 
and  I  say  sad  and  reluctant  sincerely, 
because  I  have  always  supported  the 


Contras.  I  believe  that  their  cause  is  a 
just  cost,  and  I  believe  that  their  poli- 
cies have  served  America's  foreign 
policy  interests  and  would  in  the 
future,  if  we  were  allowed  to  get  them 
adequate  support. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  and  will 
continue  to  express  themselves  on 
that  point  of  view  that  the  Contras 
are  valuable  to  America's  foreign  in- 
terests, so  the  cause  is  just.  I  believe 
that.  I  would  support  adequate  aid  to 
the  Contras.  I  have  no  problem  with 
that  whatsoever. 

I  am  not  going  to  address  myself  fur- 
ther to  that,  though,  because  despite 
the  fact  that  I  share  those  views,  I 
come  to  a  different  conclusion  than 
many  of  my  best  friends  on  the  Re- 
publican side  in  that  I  do  not  believe 
this  agreement  permits  our  ultimate 
support. 

I  will  not  take  a  lot  of  time  because  I 
know  there  are  others  who  want  to 
speak,  but  basically  I  have  two  overrid- 
ing concerns  that  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press. First  of  all,  I  do  believe  we  are 
seriously  weakening  the  President  in 
his  ability  to  conduct  foreign  policy 
through  the  side  agreement  that  has 
been  put  together  through  which  6  in- 
dividuals, individuals,  have  the  ability 
basically  to  abrogate  this  bipartisan 
understanding.  This  is  not,  my  friends, 
a  simple  reprogramming.  This  is  not  a 
routine  conferring  with  the  Congress. 
There  is  a  fundamental  foreign  policy 
vital  to  America's  interests,  and  we  are 
giving  imprecedented,  in  my  view,  veto 
power  to  certain  individuals  in  the 
Congress  over  that  vital  and  important 
foreign  policy.  I  do  not  blame  the  ad- 
ministration. They  think  that  this  is 
the  best  deal  they  can  get.  But  let  me 
say,  I  blame  Members  in  the  Congress. 
We  are  to  blame  for  a  serious  long- 
term  weakening  of  America's  ability  to 
conduct  foreign  policy  and  the  imple- 
mentations of  that  long-term  weaken- 
ing we  can  foresee  today. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  how  it  could 
affect  directly  in  Central  America.  I 
understand  that,  but  concern  beyond 
that  for  the  years  to  come  that  once 
this  body  has  injected  itself  into  the 
foreign  policy  decision-making  process 
as  it  did  in  this  agreement,  there  is  no 
turning  back,  and  we  will  do  ourselves 
great  damage  as  a  country,  and  it  is 
our  fault,  the  fault  of  the  Congress, 
not  the  fault  of  the  administration. 

Second  of  all,  I  must  say  that  I  dis- 
agree with  the  statement  that  we  have 
achieved  a  bipartisan  policy  toward 
Central  America.  None  of  our  Mem- 
bership wants  anything  other  than 
that.  We  do  not  have  a  bipartisan 
policy.  I  say  to  my  friend,  oh,  we  have 
an  agreement,  all  right,  but  I  have  lis- 
tened to  my  leaders  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  elsewhere  and 
the  Democratic  and  the  Republican 
Parties,  express  themselves  in  support 
of  this  agreement.  I  have  listened  to 


my  leader,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Obey],  express  himself  in 
support  of  an  agreement  which  he  be- 
lieves facilitates  the  end  of  the  Con- 
tras, and  I  have  listened  to  my  friend 
and  leader,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edwards],  express  himself 
in  support  of  the  agreement,  precisely 
because  it  presents  the  end  of  the  Con- 
tras and  maintains  them  as  a  militsjy 
option  in  Central  America. 

Friends,  if  we  have  a  bipartisan 
policy,  it  means  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  the  proponents  of  this  policy 
would  agree  on  the  objectives.  Let  us 
not  fool  ourselves.  This  is  not  a  bipar- 
tisan policy.  We  are  covering  over 
those  deep  divisions  that  existed  and 
continue  to  exist  today,  and  in  the 
long  term  that  will  not  work. 

Like  all  my  colleagues.  I  deplore  the 
lack  of  a  bipartisan  consensus  on  Cen- 
tral America.  I  agree  it  hurt  our  coun- 
try, and  I  would  like  Members  to  come 
up  with  an  agreement  that  genuinely 
forms  consensus  in  our  approach  to 
that  troubled  region  of  the  world,  but 
this  is  not  that  agreement,  and  in  the 
absence  of  that  kind  of  agreement,  the 
least  we  can  do  is  protect  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  President  to  conduct 
American  policy  and  communicate 
honestly  to  the  American  people  about 
the  unwillingness  of  this  Congress  to 
support  him  In  doing  so. 

D  1420 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
pletely endorse  the  remarks  of  the  last 
speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Weber]  had  some  very 
important  points  and  some  Important 
truths  that  this  Congress  is  going  to 
have  to  face  up  to  very  shortly. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  that  a 
number  of  Members  have  said  to  me 
on  the  floor  and  on  other  occasions. 
"We  realize  the  Sandinistas  are  bad. 
They  are  bad  for  this  hemisphere,  and 
they  are  bad  for  American  security, 
but  we  want  to  use  means  other  than 
military  means  to  get  rid  of  them." 

Let  me  simply  say  this:  That  is  a 
nonstarter,  because  the  Sandinista 
regime  is  a  military  regime.  It  enforces 
its  power  through  the  barrels  of  its 
guns.  We  carmot  force  politicians  to 
step  down  as  a  result  of  public  pres- 
sure when  they  do  not  read  the  news- 
paper. The  Sandinistas  do  not  read 
the  newspaper  to  see  if  they  are  popu- 
lar. They  count  the  number  of  rounds 
on  their  bandoliers  to  see  if  they  are 
powerful.  That  is  what  they  care 
about.  That  is  what  this  Congress  is 
failing  to  confront  and  failing  to  face. 

Nobody  disagrees  now  with  the  fact 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  in  fact 
spreading  terrorism  throughout  Cen- 
tral America.  We  have  enormous  evi- 
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dence  now  that  the  PMLN,  which  has 
assassinated  now  nine  mayors  in  El 
Salvador,  is  supplied  through  the  San- 
dinistas. The  Sandinistas  have  seen 
the  completion  of  the  bomber  base  at 
Punta  Huete  built  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not 
build  bomber  bases  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  ever  use. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  engaged  itself 
in  a  match  of  wills  with  the  United 
States  Congress,  with  this  body  right 
here,  on  two  fronts:  One  in  Afghani- 
stan. There  we  faced  them  and  we  did 
what  was  necessary.  We  gave  weapons 
to  our  side,  not  words  but  weapons, 
and  we  won  the  match  of  wills  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  left  Afghanistan. 

We  faced  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
match  of  wills  in  our  own  hemisphere, 
interestingly,  and  we  lost  because  we 
went  to  $100  million,  they  went  to 
$400  million  in  aid  to  their  side,  we 
went  to  $25  million,  they  went  to  $400 
million,  and  we  went  to  nothing  and 
they  went  to  $500  million.  They  want 
to  win.  They  want  power,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  this  package  that  will  act 
to  take  that  power  away  from  them. 

To  my  friends  who  say  that  this  is 
the  best  we  could  get  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  these  things  to  get  a  few 
months  sustenance  for  the  Contras, 
let  me  simply  say  this:  That  is  like  a 
doctor  saying,  "The  only  way  I  could 
give  the  patient  survival  through  Sep- 
tember 30  or  November  30  was  by 
giving  control  of  the  plug  to  his  respi- 
rator to  five  of  his  worst  enemies  and 
giving  them  the  power  to  pull  the  plug 
on  November  30." 

Kir.  Chairman.  I  cannot  accept  that 
as  a  proposition.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Democratic  membership  of  this 
House  would  starve  the  Contras  re- 
gardless of  conditions. 

Mr.  EHDWARDS  of  Oklahoma 
Chairman,  I  yield  3 
gentleman       from 
Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
old  friend,  "bipartisan."  is  getting  a 
real  workout  here  this  afternoon.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  remarkable  sort  of 
agreement  that  we  are  discussing  here. 
I  think  it  is  remarkable  for  many  rea- 
sons. 

About  18  months  ago  President 
Arias  was  asked.  "What  will  you  do  if 
the  Sandinistas  don't  live  up  to  their 
promises?" 

He  said.  "I  don't  have  to  do  any- 
thing. The  white  hot  glare  of  world 
opinion  will  focus  on  the  Sandinistas 
and  force  them  to  act. "  We  have  seen 
what  the  white  hot  glare  of  world 
opinion  means  to  the  Sandinistas.  It 
means  nothing  to  them;  they  do  not 
care. 

Here  today  we  have  heard  it  said 
that  this  agreement  will  show  the  San- 
dinistas that  the  U.S.  Congress  is 
watching  them,  that  the  President  is 
watching  them,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  watching  them,  and  that 


Mr. 

minutes  to  the 
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freedom-loving  people  all  over  the 
world  are  watching  them.  Those  enti- 
ties have  been  watching  them  for  a 
long  time.  They  have  done  nothing. 
They  do  not  care. 

The  Contras  are  also  watching  them, 
and  they  do  care  about  the  Contras 
watching  them.  The  Contras  have 
been  continually  the  one  force  in  this 
world  that  has  in  fact  been  able  to  get, 
keep,  and  hold  the  attention  of  the 
Sandlnista  regime  in  Nicaragua. 

What  is  remarkable  about  this 
agreement?  It  is  bipartisan.  It  is  re- 
markable because  the  majority  of  the 
Members  in  this  House  who  supported 
aid  to  the  Contras  in  the  past  have  re- 
luctantly—and I  include  myself  in  that 
reluctance— concluded  in  fact  that  th. 
for  the  time  being  is  the  best  we  can 
do  for  the  Contras.  But  the  one  re- 
markable thing,  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable thing  implicit  in  this  agree- 
ment, is.  I  think,  recognition  by  the 
leadership  of  the  Democrats  in  this 
House  who  have  consistently  opposed 
aid  to  the  Contras  of  the  fact  that  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Contra 
force  in  Central  America  is  in  fact  the 
one  thing  that  csm  make  the  white  hot 
glare  of  public  opinion  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas effective.  The  combination  of 
that  white  hot  glare  and  our  implicit 
agreement  that  the  Contras  will 
remain  as  a  force  and  the  implicit 
threat  that  if  the  Sandinistas  do  not 
observe  that  white  hot  glare  of  world 
opinion,  we  will  continue  and  perhaps 
even  expand  that  support,  is  the  re- 
markable thing  about  this  agreement. 
That  is  the  remarluible  message  that  it 
sends  to  Managua,  that  this  Congress 
not  only  is  watching  but  is  prepared  to 
back  up  its  resolve  with  its  money,  its 
will,  and  its  courage. 

That  is  what  is  remarkable  about 
this.  That  is  why  I  and,  I  think,  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican 
side  are  going  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent, the  leadership  on  both  sides,  and 
the  people  in  Central  America  and 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  I  yield  further  time, 
let  me  say  that  it  is  my  hope  that 
after  I  yield  time  to  perhaps  one  or 
two  more  speakers,  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  will  begin  to  use  its  time  so 
we  are  able  then  to  exchange  speakers 
as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
here  we  are.  Once  again  we  will  have 
another  vote  on  the  Contras,  on  Nica- 
ragua and  Central  America,  and  I  am 
totally  frustrated.  I  am  not  happy 
today.  I  am  not  happy  because  I  am  so 
frustrated,  frustrated  when  I  remem- 
ber the  first  time  that  we  lost  a  vote 
on  this  floor  the  day  after  I  got  back 
from  Managua  and  a  grandfather  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  begged  us  not  to 
forget  his  grandchildren. 


I  am  frustrated  when  I  remember 
and  think  about  the  oppression  that  I 
have  seen  in  Nicaragua,  not  just  the 
radio  and  television  and  the  lack  of 
ability  to  print  a  newspaper,  but  real 
oppression,  with  the  thousands  that 
are  in  prisons,  not  prisons  like  our 
prisons  but  with  people  living  and 
eating  in  their  excrement,  with  him- 
dreds  living  in  cells  that  were  designed 
for  20  or  30.  I  am  fnistrated  by  an  in- 
flation rate  that  has  essentially  made 
useless  in  a  country  that  has  the  elite 
shopping  in  a  dollar  store  for  any  and 
all  kinds  of  American  articles  while 
the  people  they  have  oppressed  cannot 
even  buy  food  off  the  streets.  I  am 
frustrated  when  I  think  about  people 
living  in  that  squalor  while  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  stolen  everything  of  value 
in  that  country. 

I  am  frustrated  when  I  think  about 
the  time  I  was  with  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Tallon] 
and  saw  people  having  their  heads 
bashed  in  and  thrown  into  truclcs  and 
taken  off  to  jail. 

But  what  are  the  cards  that  are 
dealt  us?  What  are  our  options?  We 
could  stand  here,  as  some  have,  and 
deplore  the  violence  on  both  sides,  we 
could  wish  that  it  would  go  away,  but 
no  amount  of  speaking  in  this  well  can 
make  the  violence  go  away.  We  can 
make  these  wonderful  glowing  speech- 
es about  peace,  but  speeches  do  not 
create  peace. 

We  could  have  a  vote  for  military 
aid,  but  I  say  to  the  Members  on  my 
side  that  we  do  not  have  the  votes.  We 
could  spend  our  time  debating  about 
legislative  veto  and  constitutional  law 
and  all  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  we 
could  demand  military  assistance  after 
February  of  next  year,  but  those  are 
not  the  cards  that  are  dealt  us. 

The  options  that  are  before  us  are 
laid  out  in  this  accord.  The  option  is  to 
once  again  believe  in  the  promises  of 
the  Sandinistas  who  have  been  lying 
to  the  Congress  for  10  years.  OK,  so  be 
it.  We  will  believe  in  them  for  another 
year.  The  accord  makes  the  United 
States  a  player  in  these  negotiations. 
OK,  I  can  go  along  with  that.  We  can 
maintain  a  force  there,  the  only  lever- 
age that  could  grive  us  any  chance  of 
success  or  of  peace  in  the  region.  I 
could  go  along  with  that.  But  I  say,  es- 
pecially to  the  Members  on  the  right 
with  whom  I  claim  to  have  a  member- 
ship, that  the  choice  to  me  is  a  very 
simple  one.  The  choice  is  this:  Do  I 
want  to  participate  in  the  destruction 
of  support  for  those  brave  men  and 
families  who  are  fighting  to  return  to 
a  country  where  all  they  want  to  do  is 
just  farm  their  little  piece  of  land, 
raise  their  families,  and  worship  their 
God?  Those  who  are  sitting  there 
today  in  Honduras  and  in  other  coun- 
tries tell  us  that  is  all  they  want.  They 
have  seen  their  families  killed,  they 
have  been  run  off  their  land,  and  they 
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I  caimot  subscribe  to  the  idea  that, 
if  we  make  it  bad  enough  in  Central 
America,  the  American  people  will 
wake  up.  I  am  from  Texas.  I  am  on 
that  border.  It  is  closer  to  Managua 
from  Houston  than  it  is  from  Houston 
to  Washington,  DC.  I  cannot  afford  to 
make  It  bad  enough  in  Central  Amer- 
ica so  that  the  American  people  will 
wake  up.  The  only  option  I  have  today 
is  to  vote  for  this  accord.  The  only 
option  I  have  today  is  to  vote  for  the 
Contras,  to  keep  them  as  a  viable  force 
in  Honduras,  as  leverage  against  the 
Sandinistas,  because,  my  colleagues,  if 
we  vote  this  accord  down  today  and 
they  start  dispersing  the  Contras  to- 
morrow, what  do  my  colleagues  think 
the  Sandinistas  will  do?  We  will  have 
that  holocaust  which  my  colleagues 
are  talking  about  that  they  want  in 
order  to  wake  up  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford 
that.  What  we  can  afford  is  to  swallow 
our  pride,  swallow  our  frustration.  We 
can  swallow  that  gut  feeling  that  Is 
way  down  deep  inside  of  us  about  what 
is  happening  down  there  and  vote  for 
the  accord. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman      from      Missouri       [Mr. 

T^  TT  TlCff  NER 1 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  before  me  a  chronology  of  what 
has  taken  place  in  this  Chamber  and 
down  the  hall  since  November  16, 
1981.  There  are  62  separate  legislative 
initiatives  that  have  been  passed  into 
law  dealing  with  Nicaragua.  It  is  an 
amazing  chronology  to  take  a  look  at 
how  this  Congress  has  ebbed  and 
flowed  in  its  support  for  democracy, 
and,  if  one  were  to  accumulate  the 
speeches  that  have  been  given,  the 
pages  on  pages,  the  thousands,  maybe 
even  millions  of  words  that  have  been 
spoken,  we  are  brought  to  this  jimc- 
ture  today  to  decide  whether  or  not 
democracy  and  freedom  are  the  same 
thing  as  peace. 

I  have  been  in  Nicaragua.  I  took  part 
in  a  demonstration  for  the  domestic 
resistance,  not  the  Contras,  but  men 
and  women  who  live  in  the  city  of  Ma- 
nagua who  wanted  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  free  press,  to  have 
free  religion,  to  be  able  to  do  the 
things  that  people  in  a  democracy  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  do,  to  be  able  to 
do  the  things  that  the  Sandinistas 
pledged  they  would  allow  them  to  do. 
The  yoimg  woman  that  marched 
alongside  of  me,  who  has  since  been  in 
prison  twice,  fainted.  She  did  not  faint 
from  the  Sun.  She  did  not  faint  from  a 
lack  of  water  or  food.  She  fainted 
from  injuries  that  she  sustained  while 
kneeling  in  front  of  a  church  when 
disturbance  Sandinista  terrorist  gangs 


attacked  her.  and  I  carried  her  for  a 
few  blocks  until  we  could  get  to  the 
shade. 

I  wonder  today  what  she  thinks 
about  the  accord  and  about  this 
debate.  I  wonder  if  she  is  cynical.  I 
wonder  if  the  young  men  and  women 
that  are  in  the  jimgles.  I  wonder  if 
they  are  cynical. 

We  say,  and  I  support  what  we  are 
doing  today,  that  this  is  the  only 
chance  that  we  have  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  stay  together,  to  keep 
the  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas.  I  be- 
lieve what  the  administration  is  doing 
is  the  only  thing  left  to  do.  but  I 
wonder  what  they  are  thinking  in 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  I  wonder 
what  the  message  is. 

Sixty-two    different    actions.    This 
Congress   has   changed,   and   we   are 
changing  again  today.  But  the  mes- 
sage that  we  send  to  the  world  is  a 
mixed  message.  What  we  are  getting 
out  of  this  agreement  is  better  than 
what  we  have,  and  for  us  in  politics 
that  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do.  It  is 
compromise.  It  is  facilitation.  But  do 
my  colleagues  realize  that  it  is  a  sad 
message   because   we   have   let  those 
people  down?  We  let  them  down  many 
times  within  those  62  resolutions,  and 
today,  hopefully,  what  we  are  saying  is 
that  this  is  the  best  deal  we  can  make. 
However  to  those  soldiers,  to  those 
believers  in  democracy,  I  know  that 
they  are  on  their  knees  praying  that 
what  we  are  doing  today  is  not  the 
best  that  can  happen  because  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  is  for  the  San- 
dinistas  to   be   pressured   into   doing 
what   they   said   they   will   do,   what 
Oscar  Arias  and  the  other  Presidents 
have  said  they  want  them  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  guarantee  a  modicum  of  de- 
mocracy, not  a  full  democracy,  not  a 
freely  elected  Congress  like  we  have 
here    today,    not    one    in    which    the 
people  can  come,  and  sit,  and  watch 
and  believe  in  truth  and  freedom,  but 
just  the  bare,  bare  bones  of  a  democra- 
cy. Simple  things. 

So  what  we  are  going  to  do.  and  I 
ask  that  we  do  it.  and  I  will  vote  for  it. 
is  to  approve  the  63d  change.  May  God 
be  our  judge  that  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing  and  that  it  will  go  beyond 
this  because,  if  it  is  simply  another 
piece  of  legislation  coming  from  the 
U.S.  Congress  sending  another  mixed 
message,  then  we  will  have  done  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  things  that  a 
democratic  body  can  do,  and  that  is  to 
deny  hope. 

We  have  denied  hope,  but  they  have 
overcome  it  with  their  prayers,  and 
their  dedication  and  their  belief  in 
freedom  and  justice.  Maybe  to  a  point 
beyond  what  this  body  does,  beyond 
what  we  who  come  from  the  freest 
place  in  the  Earth  have  promised,  we 
have  denied  them,  and  we  have  denied 
them  hope,  but  this  agreement  is 
better  than  what  exists  right  now  be- 


cause there  is  no  hope  with  what 
exists  now. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Levine]  for  the  purposes 
of  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  for  yield- 
ing time.  I  do  have  some  questions 
that  I  would  like  to  ask  him,  and  I  will 
be  interested  in  his  response. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  withhold  funds  to 
any  Contras  engaged  in  military  at- 
tacks. Does  the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  yes,  the  gentle- 
man from  Califomia  [Mr.  Levine]  is 
correct.  This  issue  was  discussed  at 
length  in  our  meetings  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  bipartisan  agree- 
ment of  March  24,  1989  between  the 
President  and  Congress  states  that  it 
is  United  States  policy  to  encourage 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance  to  continue  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  currently  in 
effect) 

Section  7(a)  of  H.R.  1750  states  that 
no  funds  will  be  provided  to  the  Nica- 
raguan resistance  to  support  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Baker  has 
agreed  to  submit  a  letter  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  and  Senate  stating 
clearly  that  no  funds  will  be  used  to 
support  any  individuals  engaged  in  of- 
fensive military  operations. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomia.  Would 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]  agree  that  a  Contra  attack  on  a 
civilian  community  or  cooperative,  re- 
sulting in  the  killing,  wounding  and 
kidnaping  of  civilians  constitutes  an 
"offensive  military  operation?" 
Mr.  OBEY.  Yes,  I  would. 
Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomia.  What  as- 
surances are  provided  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  Contra  forces  from  en- 
gaging in  human  rights  abuses? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Section  7(b)  of  H.R.  1750 
states  that  no  assistance  under  this  act 
may  be  provided  to  any  group  that  re- 
tains in  its  ranks  any  individual  who 
has  been  found  to  engage  in  either 
gross  violations  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  or  drug  smug- 
gling or  significant  misuse  of  public  or 
private  funds. 

This  matter  is  also  treated  in  the 
letter  from  Secretary  Baker  which 
states  that  no  funds  will  be  used  to 
support  any  member  of  the  resistance 
judged  to  be  a  violator  of  human 
rights. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomia.  Would 
you  consider  the  killing  of  civilians 
and  the  kidnaping  of  civilians  by 
Contra  forces  inside  Nicaragua  or  in 
Honduras  to  a  "gross  violation  of 
internationally  recognized  human 
rights?" 
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Bdr.  OBEY.  Most  certainly. 

til.  LEVINE  of  California.  Is  It  tlie 
gentleman's  understanding  that  any 
funds,  including  the  cash-for-food  pro- 
gram for  members  of  the  resistance 
inside  Nicaragua,  would  be  ten^iinated 
to  any  Contra  forces  committing  such 
acts  against  Nicaraguan  civilians? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Yes,  that  is  my  under- 
standing of  section  7(b)  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

a  1440 

BCr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burtoh]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  colloquy  that  we  Just  heard 
points  out  all  the  reasons  why  aid  in 
November  can  be  cut  off  to  the  Con- 
tras.  The  question  was  not  asked  what 
do  we  do  if  the  Soviets  continue  to 
send  thousands  of  tons  of  war  material 
into  Nicaragua,  if  the  Communists  in 
Nicaragua  continue  to  violate  himian 
rights,  if  they  continue  not  to  live  up 
to  the  commitments  they  made  at  Es- 
quipulas,  at  Sapoa.  and  at  the  OAS  in 
1979,  nothing  was  said  about  that,  be- 
cause the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
Communists  can  do  anything  they 
dam  well  please,  but  the  people  who 
went  to  the  mountains  who  are  fight- 
ing for  freedom  down  there  are  ham- 
strung. The  people  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  nine  people  who  are  going  to 
be  signing  that  letter  that  has  to  be 
sent  to  the  P>resident  in  order  for  aid 
to  continue  beyond  November,  any  one 
of  them  can  stop  that  aid  from  con- 
tinuing between  November  and  when 
the  elections  are  supposed  to  take 
place  in  February.  That  colloquy  indi- 
cates that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
myriad  of  reasons  or  allegations  that 
could  be  raised  to  cut  off  that  aid. 

I  fully  expect  one  of  them,  any  one 
of  them,  to  say,  "Hey,  wait  a  minute. 
I'm  not  going  to  send  anymore  aid  to 
those  people." 

So  there  will  be  a  3-month  hiatus 
when  there  will  be  no  aid  for  the  free- 
dom fighters.  They  will  die  on  the  vine 
and  the  Communists  will  be  able  once 
again  to  take  steps  to  solidify  their  po- 
sition in  Nicaragua,  thus  enabling 
them  to  expand  their  revolution 
beyond  their  borders,  as  they  prom- 
ised, into  the  surrounding  countries, 
those  fledgling  democracies  that 
cannot  and  will  not  be  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  tremendous 
military  power  that  the  Communist 
Sandinistas  have  that  has  been  given 
to  them  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Sandinistas  will  not  live  up  to 
free  and  fair  elections.  They  have  said 
time  and  time  again  they  will  not  give 
up  power  that  they  gained  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gvm,  and  the  constitution 
they  have  in  that  country  says  very 
specifically  that  even  if  they  were  to 
lose  an  election,  they  would  keep  con- 
trol of  the  military   apparatus,   and 


with  a  125,000-  to  150,000-man  active 
army,  what  elected  official  would 
argue  with  them? 

In  El  Salvador  the  Communist  guer- 
rillas have  said  to  many  elected  offi- 
cials. "You  got  48  hours  to  get  out  of 
town."  elected  officials,  and  if  they  do 
not  get  out  of  town,  they  IlHI  them, 
but  we  do  not  hear  much  about  that. 
So  how  would  an  elected  official  who 
opposes  the  Sandinistas,  even  if  he 
were  to  win.  stand  up  to  them? 

The  Contras  must  be  cut  off  in  No- 
vember, as  I  said,  3  months  before  free 
elections.  Even  though  the  Commu- 
nists will  not  live  up  to  their  free  elec- 
tion commitment,  there  should  be 
some  way  to  put  pressure  on  them.  If 
the  aid  is  stopped  in  November,  there 
wUl  be  no  opposition  left  at  the  end  of 
February,  when  the  Communists  are 
likely  once  again  to  show  their  true 
colors. 

This  agreement  tallu  about  volun- 
tary repatriation.  What  is  voluntary 
repatriation?  Nobody  has  talked  about 
that.  Voluntary  repatriation  could 
mean  you  send  them  back  to  Nicara- 
gua, even  if  there  are  not  free  and  fair 
elections,  and  if  they  do  not  want  to 
do  that,  the  Contras  will  have  no  place 
to  go  except  the  United  States,  l>e- 
cause  without  support  from  the 
United  States  those  fledgling  democra- 
cies are  not  going  to  keep  the  Contras 
in  their  country. 

We  need  to  remember  that  the  Nica- 
raguans  want  that  revolution  to 
expand.  The  problem  will  not  go  away. 
The  Communists  will  just  not  go  away. 
They  are  committed  to  exporting  revo- 
lution throughout  that  region  and  up 
into  Mexico.  Everywhere  the  Commu- 
nists take  power,  at  least  15  percent  of 
the  population  leaves  that  country 
and  goes  to  a  free  country  or  some 
other  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  Commu- 
nists make  good  their  commitment  to 
spread  their  revolution  throughout 
that  region  and  up  into  Mexico,  we 
will  get  between  5  and  20  million  refu- 
gees. That  means  we  would  have  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment  in  this  coun- 
try of  between  5  and  7  percent.  For 
each  1  percent  of  unemployment,  it 
costs  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  $35 
billion.  So  put  a  pencil  to  that  and  you 
see  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
additional  deficits  we  would  have  to 
face  if  we  let  this  get  out  of  control. 
So  we  have  an  economic  problem  to 
face  as  well. 

The  border  between  us  and  Mexico, 
which  I  call  the  soft  underbelly  of 
America,  is  1.980  miles  long.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  if  the  Communists 
do  spread  that  revolution,  as  they 
have  promised  they  are  going  to  do  to 
Ronald  Reagan  and  others,  then  we 
will  have  to  defend  that  soft  underbel- 
ly of  America  and  it  wiU  cost  a  lot  of 
money  and  it  will  cost  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
can lives. 


The  Communists  down  there  use  the 
text  that  every  Communist  nation  has 
used  to  train  their  young  people.  For 
10  years  they  have  been  teaching  their 
young  people  to  add  and  subtract 
using  imperialist  body  counts,  ma- 
chineguns  and  handgrenades. 

This  is  a  first  grade  textbook  that  I 
am  holding,  coming  out  of  Nicaragua. 
Our  Idds  are  taught  to  add  and  sub- 
tract using  apples  and  oranges.  They 
use  AK-47  machinegujis  and  handgre- 
nades. 

These  things,  these  facts  need  to  be 
told  to  the  American  people.  A  lot  of 
people  say,  "Why  should  we  be  in- 
volved in  another  country,  a  banana 
republic?" 

Well,  nobody  wants  to  do  that. 
Nobody  wants  to  spend  our  money 
doing  that,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  this  is  not  halfway  around  the 
world.  It  is  on  our  front  door.  If  we  do 
not  help  people  fighting  for  freedom 
in  Nicaragua,  as  we  did  in  Afghanistan 
with  the  Mujahidin,  who  drove  the  So- 
viets out,  if  we  are  not  willing  to  do 
that  here,  we  will  reap  the  whirlwind. 
At  some  point  in  the  future,  our  Idds 
will  be  down  there  defending  freedom 
in  our  hemisphere,  and  we  must  think 
about  that. 

We  can  either  pay  now  by  helping 
people  fight  for  their  own  freedom,  or 
we  cam  pay  later,  and  yet  these  people 
up  here  want  to  sell  them  outright 
now  and  are  doing  it. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  support 
this  today.  We  have  got  to  keep  the 
Contras  alive,  so  we  will  support  this. 

This  problem  is  not  going  to  go 
away.  We  need  to  keep  the  Communist 
Sandinistas'  feet  to  the  fire,  to  make 
them  live  up  to  their  commitments  of 
freedom  in  that  country.  If  we  do  not 
do  it  now,  we  are  going  to  pay  the 
price  later. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York   [Mrs. 

LOWEYl. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  been  a  longtime  op- 
ponent of  the  Contra  war  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  am  horrified  by  the  bloodshed, 
violence,  and  suffering  that  has  result- 
ed from  this  war.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  this  conflict  must  be  re- 
solved by  diplomatic  rather  than  mili- 
tary means. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  continual- 
ly expressed  support  for  the  peacemaking  ef- 
forts of  President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica,  in  con- 
junction with  other  Central  American  Presi- 
dents, to  achieve  peace  in  the  region  through 
negotiated  agreements. 

In  a  meeting  in  El  Salvador  in  February,  the 
five  Central  American  Presidents  reached  a 
new  agreement  to  resolve  the  conflict  in  Nica- 
ragua. As  part  of  this  agreement,  the  Presi- 
dents agreed  to  develop  a  plan  by  mid-May 
for  tfie  voluntary  demobilization  and  repatri- 
ation of  tt)e  Contras  now  in  camps  in  Hondu- 
ras.  In  return,  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
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agreed  to  substantial  political  reforms,  includ- 
ing now  press  freedoms  and  new  elections  in 
1990. 

I  support  the  February  agreement  of  the 
Central  American  Presidents,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  action  of  the  U.S.  Government 
should  undermine  or  thwart  the  purposes  of 
this  agreenient. 

In  my  view,  the  peace  plan  of  the  Central 
American  Presidents  provides  ttie  context  in 
which  to  assess  the  recent  bipartisan  agree- 
ment between  President  Bush  and  congres- 
sional leaders  regarding  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  Contras. 

There  are  two  fundamental  questions  that 
must  be  answered  concerning  the  bipartisan 
agreement,  which  is  emtwdied  in  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today.  First,  will  it  contribute 
to  an  end  to  the  bkxidy  Contra  war?  Second, 
does  it  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  February 
peace  plan  agreed  to  by  the  Central  American 
Presidents,  who  are  seeking  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement to  the  Contra  war? 

I  have  reviewed  the  t)ipartisan  agreement 
carefully  with  these  questions  in  mind,  and 
after  much  deliberatwn,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclU8k>n  that  the  agreement  represents  a 
dramatk:  departure  from  previous  U.S.  policy 
and  wan-ants  approval. 

Th«  agreement  represents  the  first  real  indi- 
catton  that  the  United  States  Government  is 
abandoning  its  support  of  military  actkxi 
against  the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  has 
adopted  an  approach  to  resolving  the  conflict 
in  tfiat  country  that  relies  on  diplomatic  initia- 
tives. That  shift  is  long  overdue. 

The  plan  makes  funds  available  for  the  relo- 
catk>n  and  repatriatkMi  of  Contra  forces.  This 
represents  a  fundamental  acknowledgment  by 
the  administration  of  the  futility  of  continued 
military  action.  This  ptan  will  bring  the  United 
States  Government  formally  into  the  process 
of  reintegrating  the  Contras  into  Ntearaguan 

life. 

In  addition,  Secretary  of  State  Baker  has 
promised  to  send  a  letter  to  Congress  specify- 
ing that  the  Bush  administration  will  cut  off  aid 
after  November  30  unless  four  separate  con- 
gressional committees  recommend  a  continu- 
ation of  that  akl.  The  bill  itself  contains  prohi- 
bittons  against  the  use  of  aid  for  military  pur- 
poses or  to  assist  groups  that  engage  in 
human  rights  abuses.  Secretary  Baker  has 
promised  to  send  a  second  letter  elaborating 
on  these  prohibitions. 

I  am  aware  that  similar  assurances  have 
been  offered  in  the  past  However,  an  ar- 
rangement in  which  any  one  of  four  congres- 
sional committees  can  bring  about  an  end  to 
the  akj  is  unprecedented  and  gives  the  Con- 
gress a  strong  hand  in  seeing  that  those  as- 
surances are  honored.  If  the  committees  be- 
lieve that  the  agreement  is  not  being  imple- 
mented in  good  faith  by  the  Bush  administra- 
tion—or  if  they  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  funds  included  in  the  plan  are  being  used 
for  prohibited  purposes— they  have  made 
clear  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  cut  off  the 

aid. 

The  plan  would  also  appropriate  $4.2  million 
for  medical  assistance  for  Nicaraguan  civilians 
wfK)  have  been  victims  of  this  horrible  war. 
Whan  this  sum  is  added  to  an  existing, 
unused  pool  of  funds  devoted  to  the  same 


purpose,  there  will  be  a  total  of  $9.2  millton 
available  for  medk»l  akJ. 

Further,  the  bill  we  are  voting  on  today, 
whk:h  embodies  the  bipartisan  Contra  akJ 
agreement,  urges  the  President  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  increased  bilateral  and  multilateral 
economic  aid  to  Central  America.  Therein  lies 
the  real  solution  to  the  conflicts  of  the  Central 
American  region.  Most  of  these  conflicts  find 
their  origins  in  the  desperate  economic  condi- 
tions that  confront  so  many  of  its  nations.  The 
only  long-term  solutran  to  these  conflicts  lies 
in  improving  tfie  region's  economic  situatkjn. 

Therefore,  I  applaud  the  statements  of  Sec- 
retary Baker  regardir^g  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's desire  to  bring  about  increased  coop- 
efatk>n  with  all  the  natrons  of  Central  America 
in  order  to  spur  economk:  development  ar>d 
stop  the  flow  of  illegal  dmgs  that  is  wreaking 
havoc  both  in  Central  America  and  here  in  the 
United  States. 

There  are  a  series  of  common  challenges 
that  we  face  in  Central  America— the  need  to 
support  democracy,  the  need  to  spur  econom- 
ic development,  the  need  to  deal  with  the  seri- 
ous crisis  of  foreign  debt,  and  the  need  to 
eliminate  a  flourishing  dmg  trade.  An  essential 
preconditron  for  addressing  these  serious 
problems  is  to  forge  stronger  diplomatic  and 
economic  ties  between  the  United  States  and 
Central  American  natrons. 

Specifroally,  I  am  encouraged  by  Seaetary 
Baker's  willingness  to  consider  lifting  the  cur- 
rent economic  embargo  against  Nroaragua  in 
response  to  implementatkjn  of  promised 
democratic  reforms.  The  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment must  also  play  an  active  role  in  forging 
closer  ties.  It  must  act  promptly  and  faithfully 
in  implementing  specific  internal  reforms,  in- 
cluding new  press  freedoms,  broadened  par- 
ticipation of  the  opposition  in  the  electoral 
process,  and  free  elections  in  February  1990. 
If  these  reforms  are  implemented  faithfully  by 
the  Nicaraguan  Government,  the  United 
States  Government  should  respond  by  signifi- 
cantly improving  ties  with  that  natron. 

The  specifk:  elements  of  the  Contra  akJ 
package  are  indicative  of  a  new  reliance  on 
diplomacy  by  the  United  States  in  its  relations 
with  Nicaragua.  They  are  a  welcome  and  long 
overdue  departure  from  previous  policy,  which 
stressed  military  aid,  even  when  Congress 
had  specifically  forbidden  it.  However,  we 
must  also  be  certain  that  the  bipartisan  plan 
will  not  conflict  in  any  way  with  ttie  ongoing 
peace  initiatives  of  the  Central  American 
presidents. 

In  this  regard,  I  honestly  must  say  that  I  was 
convinced  that  this  package  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  statement  of  President  Arias  in 
support  of  it.  According  to  President  Arias,  the 
plan  for  continued  humanitarian  aid  does  not 
conflict  in  any  way  with  the  ongoing  peace  ef- 
forts of  the  Central  American  presidents.  In 
making  this  statement.  Arias  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  plan  makes  available  funds  for  the 
demobilization  of  the  Contra  rebels— a  goal 
that  is  fully  consistent  with  the  February 
agreement 

President  Arias  has  not  hesitated  in  the 
past  to  criticize  Contra  akl  packages  that  were 
supported  by  President  Reagan  and  approved 
by  Congress.  Therefore,  it  is  particularly  signif- 
icant that  he  has  firmly  endorsed  this  plan. 
"Realism  and  pragmatism   have  prevailed," 


Presktent  Arias  sakJ  of  the  bipartisan  agree- 
ment "Now  1  feel  sincere  support  (from  the 
United  States)  for  the  peace  plan,  something  I 
never  found  in  the  past"  It  is  diffroult  to  argue 
that  the  Contra  akJ  package  we  are  voting  on 
today  will  interfere  with  regior^al  peace  efforts 
when  the  chief  architect  of  those  efforts  has 
stated  ur>equivocally  that  this  is  rrot  the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  come  to  this  posi- 
tion easily.  1  find  akl  of  any  kind  to  the  Con- 
tois difficult  to  justify  at  a  time  when  so  many 
essential  needs  are  going  unmet,  both  here 
and  in  Central  America.  However,  tf>e  most 
urgent  task  that  we  face  in  Nroaragua  is  bring- 
ing about  an  end  to  the  long  and  bloody 
Conti-a  war.  It  is  my  best  judgment  that  the 
plan  we  have  before  us  today  moves  us  de- 
ckjedly  in  that  direction.  It  also  provides  the 
U.S.  leverage  in  tfie  regron  to  assure  that  our 
concerns  and  priorities  are  reflected  in  tfie  re- 
gion's future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  this  plan 
t>ecause  it  promises  to  contribute  to  a  lasting 
solution  to  ttie  conflrot  in  Nroaragua.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Bush  administration  will  justify 
my  confidence  in  this  key  foreign  policy  initia- 
tive by  strictiy  adhering  to  the  agreement's 
strictures  against  any  form  of  military  aid  and 
by  conducting  its  foreign  policy  in  a  manner 
that  is  fully  consistent  with  the  Central  Ameri- 
can peace  accords.  Any  evidence  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  otherwise  will  force  me  to 
abandon  this  position  and  to  work  strenuously 
for  an  immediate  cutoff  of  akJ. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5%  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  to  express  to  my  col- 
leagues the  same  frustration  that  you 
have  heard  expressed  over  and  over. 
We  have  come  together  today  to  dis- 
cuss our  support  and  some  limited  op- 
position to  a  bipartisan  accord  which 
Is  an  effort  to  take  one  last  step  on 
behalf  of  freedom  in  Central  America. 

This  agreement  between  the  Presi- 
dent, between  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike,  is  an  agreement  that  was 
not  written  by  the  President.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  written  by  the  Republicans 
in  this  House.  It  is  Ein  agreement  that 
I  have  come  to  the  floor  to  reluctantly 
support,  because  it  is  so  full  of  holes 
that  it  forces  me  to  support  it  with 
very  little  faith. 

Indeed,  today  we  are  faced  with  a 
circumstance  where  there  is  a  last 
gasp  effort  to  promote  democracy  and 
freedom  in  Central  America,  namely, 
in  Nicaragua.  We  in  this  House  forget 
so  easily,  so  quickly,  what  history  has 
to  teach.  In  the  last  10  years,  how 
many  times  have  we  come  to  this  floor 
to  discuss  the  same  subject? 

I  remember  one  of  my  first  experi- 
ences when  I  arrived  in  1979  was  to  sit 
here  on  the  floor  and  watch  Members 
of  the  House  involved  in  an  intensive 
debate  regarding  Nicaragua.  That 
debate  related  to  our  need  to  back 
freedom  and  hope  in  Central  America. 
The  debate  suggested  that  it  was  time 
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for  America  to  get  in  line  and  put 
their  money  and  their  energy  where 
their  mouths  and  their  faith  was.  Our 
debate  centered  around  the  suggestion 
that  we  ought  to  oust  the  then  Dicta- 
tor Somoza  from  Nicaragua.  It  was 
suggested  that  there  were  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua  who  would  take 
his  place,  who  would  promote  the  op- 
portunity for  democracy,  for  free 
speech,  for  a  free  press  in  Central 
America  once  again. 

a  1450 

How  quickly,  how  quickly  we  forget. 
Indeed,  America  decided  to  make  that 
change.  We  pressured  Somoza  to 
leave.  The  Sandinista  took  over  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  Shortly, 
those  of  great  faith  became  Nicara- 
guan  citizens  of  little  hope.  Business 
people,  coffee  plantation  workers 
found  their  freedoms  eliminated. 
Their  press  was  destroyed.  A  dictator- 
ship of  another  form  was  established, 
and  those  people  who  had  hoped 
found  their  faith  and  their  friends  de- 
parting to  the  hillside. 

How  many  times  do  we  have  to  listen 
to  this  story?  During  the  last  Congress 
we  spent  our  time,  our  energy  with 
debate  swirling  around  the  Arias 
agreement,  the  accord  that  caused  the 
democracies  in  the  region  to  come  to- 
gether and  suggest  there  was  a  new 
chance  for  freedom  in  Nicaragua.  The 
Sandinista  Government  was  about  to 
come  to  the  table. 

I  am  here  today  to  comment  once 
again  on  another  failure.  The  Sandi- 
nistas took  us  into  their  spider  web. 
and  we  fell  for  their  trap.  It  was  not 
long.  Members,  before  the  Sandinistas 
once  again  were  violating  their  word, 
their  agreement,  their  commitment  to 
freedom. 

The  democrats  of  Central  America 
did  not  hold  that  firm  line  that  they 
said  they  would  hold  against  the  San- 
dinistas. Instead,  they  kind  of  walked 
away  and  rolled  over  and  said.  "We 
ought  to  hope  again."  and  we  find  our- 
selves here  today  once  again  with  an 
ever  stronger  Communist  establish- 
ment in  Nicaragua  that  is  controlling 
the  lives  and  the  futures  of  their 
people  in  a  fashion  that  is  unaccept- 
able in  our  hemisphere. 

I  am  here  to  support  this  last-gasp 
effort  only  for  this  reason:  It  is  time 
that  at  least  once  again  we  get  the 
President  of  the  United  States  back 
into  the  foreign-policy  business  in 
Central  America.  Since  early  1988 
when  the  democrats  ended  our  efforts 
in  Central  America.  America  has  not 
been  involved  in  foreign  policy  in  that 
region.  The  Sandinista  has  been  domi- 
nating the  policy.  This  agreement  is  a 
wish  and  a  promise  that  we  can  pres- 
sure this  regime  once  again  to  move 
down  a  path  toward  free  elections,  an- 
other chance  for  democracy,  we  say. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  supporting  this 
agreement  with  very,  little  faith.  We 


have  drawn  some  lines  that  call  for  a 
credible  standard  of  compliance,  sug- 
gesting that  some  way.  somehow,  the 
Sandinista  may  comply  to  the  words 
of  this  agreement.  We  talk  of  volun- 
tary repatriation.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  should  pay  very  careful  attention 
to  the  word  voluntary,  for.  indeed,  if 
those  people  who  have  been  on  the 
hillsides  are  forced  to  go  back  to  their 
home  country  in  hope  for  election  and 
for  freedom  and  for  democracy,  clearly 
their  lives  could  be  at  stake:  voluntary 
relocation. 

In  turn,  let  us  remember  that  the 
real  reason  for  supporting  this  agree- 
ment at  this  point  is  that  far-out,  very 
slim  line  of  possible  hope,  a  chance  for 
freedom.  If  nothing  else,  the  least  that 
we  have  done  is  give  the  President  a 
chance  to  carry  on  a  foreign  policy  in 
Central  America  once  again.  I  hold  for 
President  Bush  great  praise  and  pray- 
ers. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  again, 
I  briefly  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion for  all  of  the  reasons  that  those 
who  support  democracy,  those  who  are 
democrats,  believe  that  something 
should  be  done  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

As  Mr.  Ortega,  the  man  who  hi- 
jacked the  revolution  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas some  years  ago,  was  speaking  re- 
cently of  economic  and  social  problems 
in  Nicaragua,  he  said: 

We  will  not  renounce  our  ideology-  We  are 
not  renouncing  any  programs  for  socialist 
orientation.  This  is  the  way  to  continue 
building  socialism  in  Latin  America.  We, 
Sandinistas,  we.  as  Marxists,  as  Marxist- 
Leninists,  we  as  anything  else  you  want  to 
add,  understand  that  we  are  applying  this 
revolutionary  program. 

How  are  they  doing  it?  By  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  Soviet  aid 
within  3  hours  of  my  hometown.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  involved  in  oppressing 
the  poor  people  of  Central  America. 
There  are  those  who  approve  of  that, 
those  that  think  that  is  good,  those 
that  want  to  close  their  eyes  and  hold 
their  ears  and  allow  them  to  do  it. 
There  are  those  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  democrats,  those  who  believe 
in  democracy,  those  who  believe  in 
freedom,  those  who  believe  that  our 
governments  should  be  elected  by  the 
people  and  not  imposed  upon  them  by 
Soviets  and  Soviet  surrogates  in 
Havana.  Those  who  believe  in  that 
option  will  want  to  support  the  possi- 
bility that  maybe  these  dear,  poor 
people  who  are  subjected  to  the  mer- 
cies of  the  Soviet  Hind  helicopters  and 
Soviet  troops  and  Cuban  troops  and 
advisers  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  Soviet  aid.  that  just  perhaps 
they  will  have  an  opportimity  for  elec- 
tion. 


If  that  Is  the  possibility,  let  us  not 
miss  this  opportunity,  this  chance  to 
make  it  work. 

A  colloquy  was  held  moments  ago 
that  causes  me  concern.  I  would  ask  if 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Broom- 
FiELO.  would  be  willing  to  assist  me  in 
clarification  of  a  question  that  I  have 
before  voting  for  this  legislation.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  bill  before 
us  does  not  change  any  existing  au- 
thorities, that  it  provides  for  contin- 
ued humanitarian  aid  for  the  7  to  10 
months  imder  the  same  restrictions 
that  are  contained  in  the  current  hu- 
manitarian aid  program  enacted  in 
title  IX  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  1989  in 
the  100th  Congress;  in  other  words, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  super- 
sedes or  prevents  the  continuing  pro- 
gram that  is  currently  in  existence  for 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment as  well  as  title  IX  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Act? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  that  clarification  to  make  sure 
that  all  of  us  who  want  to  give  peace  a 
chance,  all  of  us  who  want  to  give  free- 
dom a  chance,  those  of  us  who  after  10 
years  are  refusing  to  close  our  eyes 
and  refuse  to  face  reality,  to  under- 
stand that  as  President  Azcona  said,  of 
Honduras,  there  can  never  be  opportu- 
nity, there  can  never  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  poverty  in  Central  America 
until  there  is  the  restoration  of  democ- 
racy in  Nicaragua,  that  as  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  will  destroy  any  chance 
of  anyone  to  invest,  to  put  people  to 
work,  to  build  a  hotel,  to  put  in  a 
water  system,  as  long  as  the  Soviets 
will  finance  their  destruction,  then 
those  people  will  continue  to  live  not 
only  in  poverty  but  also  in  slavery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  approve  of 
that:  some  rejoice.  Some  will  stand  on 
their  chairs  and  applaud  if  that  is  al- 
lowed to  continue,  but  hopefully  today 
we  will  draw  a  curtain  on  that  period 
of  our  brief  history,  the  period  that 
began  in  February  of  last  year. 

We  can  have  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
say  that  America  stands  for  democra- 
cy. America  stands  for  elections.  Amer- 
ica stands  for  freedom  of  the  press. 
America  stands  for  freedom  of  speech. 
American  stands  for  freedom  of  assem- 
bly, and  whether  it  be  here  or  whether 
it  be  in  Iran  or  whether  it  be  in  Cen- 
tral America  or  anywhere  else,  that 
America  does  stand  for  something. 

We  will  support  those  who  stand 
with  us,  and  so  I  encourage  the  Mem- 
bers to  join  us  in  support  of  this  glim- 
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Chairman, 


mer  of  hope  that  freedom  will  have  a 
chance  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hayes]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  firm  believer  and  supporter 
of  charity  begins  at  home,  I  state  for 
the  Record  my  opposition  to  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

Charity  begins  at  home.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
watched  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  earlier  in  this  debate 
when  she  held  up  a  photo  of  some  of  the  be- 
leaguered Contras  playing  volleyball.  She  also 
held  up  a  copy  of  the  publication,  "Homeless 
in  America."  which  had  a  picture  of  a  home- 
less family  on  the  cover. 

I  also  listened  with  interest  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]  when  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  would  like  to  have  aid 
for  tfie  thousands  of  jobless  people  in  his  eco- 
nomically depressed  district 

Charity  does  begin  at  hon>e,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  as  my  colleagues  so  vividly  pointed  out, 
millions  of  our  constituents  are  waiting  for  it  to 
start. 

I  realize  we  do  not  live  in  a  vacuum  as  far 
as  the  world  community  is  concerned.  I  realize 
very  well  how  important  it  is  for  the  United 
States  to  guide  the  free  worid  by  the  example 
of  democracy  we  practice  here,  especially  in 
our  own  hemisphere.  Adhering  to  that  philoso- 
phy should  not  cause  us  to  be  blind  to  history. 
We  should  learn  by  our  history  and  work  to 
improve  upon  it 

Unfortunately,  today,  we  are  dettating  a 
measure  that  must  have  been  drafted  with 
blinders  on.  There  is  no  justifiable  reason  why 
we  should  even  be  thinking  about,  let  alone 
considering  on  this  floor,  legislation  to  extend 
more  aid  to  the  Contras  when  we  do  not  even 
know  what  happened  to  the  money  we  have 
already  given  to  them.  At  this  very  moment 
not  too  far  from  the  Capitol,  Colonel  North  is 
sitting  on  trial  for  his  involvement  with  the 
Contras.  I  recall  the  mention  of  $10  million 
that  he  was  involved  with  that  nobody  seents 
to  know  what  happened  to.  Although  it  is  fairty 
obvious  that  that  money  was  illegally  ob- 
tained, can  anyone  in  this  Chamber  tell  me 
where  the  money  went?  Can  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  tell  me  how  the  other  Contra  aid  we 
sent  down  to  Nicaragua  was  spent?  Can 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  tell  me  how  the  funds 
in  this  measure  will  be  spent  or  accounted 

for? 

I  can  certainly  tell  you  where  the  money 
went  that  -vas  intended  to  improve  the  quality 
of  lite  for  my  constituents.  It  was  cut  by  the 
Reagan/Bush  hit  squad.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
can  we  justifiably  approve  any  more  funding 
for  the  Contras  when  Mr.  Educatton  PreskJent 
Bush  presents  us  with  an  education  budget 
that  cuts  education  funding  for  our  Nation's 
schoolchildren?  How  can  we  send  American 
tax  dollars  down  to  the  Contras  to  improve 
their  quality  of  life  when  right  here,  right  out- 
side this  very  Chamber,  men  and  women  are 
living  on  the  street  with  no  quality  of  life  what- 

The  answer  to  my  questkjns  is  that  the  only 
way  we  can  send  more  money  to  the  Contras 
is  if  we  think  their  well-being,  their  quality  of 


life,  is  more  important  than  the  quality  of  life 
of  our  homeless,  our  unemployed,  or  our 
senior  citizens,  and  our  children.  I  have  said  it 
before  and  it  needs  to  be  said  again,  my  dis- 
trict, the  south  side  of  Chicago,  is  begging  for 
some  Chicago  aid.  My  constituents— who  pop- 
ulate the  unemployment  lines,  who  fill  the  wel- 
fare offices,  who  lack  adequate  child  care,  af- 
fordable housing,  and  access  to  health  care — 
deserve  to  be  considered  tjefore  one  more 
dime  is  sent  to  the  so-called  freedom  fighters 
in  Nicaragua. 

With  the  agreement  reached  by  the  five 
Central  American  Presidents  to  demot>ilize 
and  repatriate  the  Contras.  and  the  steps 
Nicaragua  has  taken  to  implement  that  agree- 
ment, there  is  no  need  for  additional  aid  for 
the  Contras.  If  we  tmly  want  to  help  them,  we 
do  not  need  to  prolong  their  continued  disin- 
centive to  rejoin  their  country.  The  history  of 
this  method  is  clear.  We  stopped  their  military 
assistance  and  now  we  are  closer  to  peace  in 
Nicaragua  than  we  have  been  in  years.  Let's 
keep  going  down  that  path  and  support  the 
peace  effort  in  Central  America.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  this  measure 
down. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  throughout  this  decade  we 
have  seen  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  say  that  Ronald 
Reagan  and  the  Republicans  were 
doing  nothing  but  putting  M-16's  into 
the  hands  of  16-year-olds  in  Nicara- 
gua. Frankly,  we  have  throughout  this 
decade  pursued  the  diplomatic  process, 
believe  it  or  not.  We  have  pursued  di- 
plomacy through  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess, and  I  remember  who  walked  away 
from  the  table  there.  It  wasn't  the 
United  States.  We  have  pursued  the 
diplomatic  process  with  the  Esquipu- 
las  agreements.  We  pursued  the  diplo- 
matic process  with  the  Sapoa  agree- 
ment and,  imfortunately,  we  have  not 
seen  a  great  deal  of  success  with  diplo- 
macy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  now  gotten 
to  the  point  where  virtually  everyone 
agrees  that  we  are  continuing  to 
pursue  the  diplomatic  process,  and  I 
cannot  help  but  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  the  statement  that  former  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  time  and  time 
again,  "Name  one  totalitarian  Commu- 
nist regime  which  has  ever  negotiated 
itself  out  of  existence." 

D  1500 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  sitting 
here.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  holding  out  that  little  bit  of 
hope  that  this  will  be  the  first  time 
that  we  see  that  happen. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  very  concerned 
because  I  will  never  forget  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1987.  when  Daniel  Ortega  said: 

If  by  chance  we  were  to  see  the  Sandinis- 
tas lose  an  election  we  would  give  up  the 
government,  but  we  would  never  give  up 
power. 
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I  am  going  to  vote  In  support  of  this 
package,  and  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
using  every  means  possible  to  try  and 
convince  the  Soviets  that  they  must 
extricate  themselves  from  this  Isth- 
mus in  Central  America.  But  it  is 
going  to  be  a  struggle.  It  Is  going  to  be 
difficult. 

I  look  for  that  little  silver  lining  in 
the  dsu-k  cloud  that  hangs  over  us  In 
Central  America,  and  that  silver  lining 
to  me  is  the  prospect  of  elections,  the 
prospect  of  free  and  fair  elections. 
That  is  what  the  people  were  promised 
back  In  July  1979  by  the  Sandinistas, 
free  and  fair  elections,  an  end  to 
human  rights  violations,  a  nonallgned 
foreign  policy  and  political  pluralism. 
Those  are  the  four  promises  that  the 
Sandinistas  made  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  and  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Tragically,  we  know 
that  they  have  been  violated. 

On  March  19,  I  was  privileged  to  go 
to  El  Salvador  to  witness  the  historic 
election  there  where  we  saw  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  El  Salvador 
the  transition  of  one  democratically 
elected  government  to  another  demo- 
cratically elected  government.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
will  see  the  same  kind  of  election  take 
place  In  Nicaragua  on  February  25  of 
next  year.  I  hope  very  much  that  that 
will  be  the  case. 

The  people  of  El  Salvador  made  a 
great  sacrifice  to  exercise  that  right  to 
vote.  The  people  of  El  Salvador  in  the 
tiny  town  of  Neuvo  Concepclon  were 
told  that  if  they  voted  the  FMLN 
Communist  guerrillas  would  kill  them. 
They  were  told  that  If  they  voted  and 
they  were  found  to  have  that  little 
black  spot  of  Ink  on  their  finger,  that 
their  finger  would  be  cut  off.  Yet 
people  walked  15,  20,  25,  30  kilometers 
to  exercise  that  precious  right  to  vote. 
And  Mr.  Chairman,  In  El  Salvador  on 
March  19,  with  that  kind  of  threat 
posed  on  the  people  of  EH  Salvador, 
they  had  a  greater  voter  turnout  than 
we  In  the  United  States  of  America 
had  in  last  November's  election. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua want  to  do  the  same  thing  be- 
tween now  and  February  of  next  year, 
and  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  biparti- 
san package  which  has  been  put  to- 
gether will  bring  that  about  because, 
as  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  continue  to 
hold  out  that  little  bit  of  hope  that 
even  though  no  totalitarian  Commu- 
nist regime  has  ever  negotiated  itself 
out  of  existence,  that  this  will.  In  fact, 
be  the  first  one. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
has  gone  more  than  halfway  to  meet 
the  concerns  of  Congress— in  particu- 
lar, the  majority  leadership— to  bring 
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about  a  bipartisan  accord  that  ad- 
vances democracy  In  Central  America. 

President  Bush  and  Secretary  Balier 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  deter- 
mination to  cauterize  the  gaping,  rift 
that  has  plagued  the  national  debate 
on  policy  toward  Nicaragua. 

As  we  reassess  our  policy,  let's  hope, 
and  indeed  insist,  that  the  Soviets  will 
do  the  same. 

The  Soviets  should  termiiuite  all 
military  aid  to  the  Sandinista  regime, 
and  their  support  for  guerrilla  insur- 
gencies in  the  region,  and  demand  a 
halt  to  the  export  of  revolution. 

As  President  Arias  stated  last  week, 
we  have  entered  a  new  era  for  democ- 
racy in  Central  America  and  Castro 
and  Daniel  Ortega  are  living  in  the 
past.  Their  policies  are  not  the  future 
of  Central  America. 

The  Soviets  have  no  legitimate  secu- 
rity interests  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. I  disagree  with  those  who  ac- 
knowledge a  Soviet  right  to  project 
any  military  influence  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  people  of  Central  America  do 
not  want  communism— they  want  de- 
mocracy. That  is  our  ultimate  objec- 
tive as  well.  Peace,  democracy,  security 
for  all  in  Central  America. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
the  bipartisan  leadership  effort  that 
made  this  accord  possible. 

Spejiker  Wright,  my  Republican 
leader.  Bob  Michel— working  in  con- 
Junction  with  Majority  Leader  Tom 
FoLBT  and  the  leaders  of  the  Senate- 
Senator  Dole  and  Majority  Leader 
Mitchell,  who  had  the  courage  to  at- 
tempt this  effort  to  embark  upon  a 
new  course  of  bipartisanship  in  Cen- 
tral America  are  all  to  be  highly  com- 
mended. 

Let's  hope  that  together  with  the 
administration  we  can  maintain  this 
commitment  to  advance  democracy  in 
this  hemisphere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broompield]  has 
consumed  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  the  time  al- 
loted  to  me. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  involved 
in  not  only  voting  on  this  issue  but  ob- 
viously in  dealing  with  the  issue  for 
quite  some  time  now.  It  seems  to  me 
that  over  the  course  of  the  last  6  years 
we  have  had  a  significant  number  of 
alternatives  presented  to  us  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  we  have  tried  to  take 
advantage  each  time  of  the  best  possi- 
ble interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
at  the  same  time  try  to  serve  the  best 
possible  interests  of  the  people  of 
Nicaragua,    not    the    government    of 


Nicaragua,  but  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

Each  time  somehow  we  have  fallen 
short  of  the  mark.  Each  time  somehow 
we  have  been  unable  to  effectively 
deal  with  the  problems  that  existed  in 
that  country,  or  effectively  deal  with 
the  government  of  that  country. 

The  previous  speakers  have  men- 
tioned Sapoa  and  Esquipulas  and  Con- 
tadora  and  all  of  the  other  initiatives 
that  have  gone  on.  None  have  laid  out. 
of  course,  any  of  the  individual  items 
in  each  of  those,  but  it  is  clear  that 
over  the  course  of  the  last  few  years 
the  Sandinista  government  has  agreed 
to  a  number  of  items  in  those  particu- 
lar agreements  that  were  reached. 
They  have  signed  some  of  those  ac- 
cords only  later  to  back  away  from 
them. 

There  are  those  in  this  House  on 
both  sides  who  while  bemoaning  the 
fact  that  we  should  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  having  a  force  like  the  Contras 
being  supported  by  us.  being  some- 
what created  by  us,  by  the  same  token 
they  are  extremely,  those  Members 
and  myself,  concerned  about  what 
would  happen  if  there  were  no  such 
pressure.  And  when  ultimately  the 
agreements  are  reached  and  then 
breached,  we  are  concerned  that  we 
cannot  seem  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it 
or  find  a  way  to  get  a  key  to  unlock 
the  door. 

The  Sandinistas  breached  agree- 
ments that  they  made,  representations 
that  they  made  in  1979  when  the 
United  States  recognized  them,  and  at 
one  time,  I  do  not  know  it  this  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  debate,  the 
Sandinista  government  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  more  foreign  aid  per  capita 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world 
from  the  United  States,  in  the  hopes 
that  the  revolution  was  in  fact  going 
to  bring  democracy. 

They  made  representations  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  OAS,  and  their 
own  people.  They  breached  them. 
They  clamped  down  harder.  They  took 
away  more  rights  than  had  been  taken 
away  previously,  and  the  bottom  line 
was  the  people  suffered. 

When  they  signed  their  agreement, 
Contadora,  they  did  not  live  up  to  it. 
They  closed  down  the  radios,  they 
closed  down  the  press,  they  debilitated 
the  opposition  to  the  point  where  it 
could  not  exist.  There  was  no  plural- 
ism, there  was  no  right  of  free  assem- 
bly. The  church  complained.  The  Car- 
dinal himself  was  the  subject  of  scath- 
ing attacks  by  the  government. 

They  made  another  set  of  agree- 
ments, most  of  which  they  breached. 
Now  we  are  here  today,  we  are  looking 
at  mercifully  pi'obably  the  closest 
thing  to  a  bipartisan  approach  we 
have  really  had  on  this  issue  to  date, 
and  thank  goodness. 

But  the  problem  remains  what  re- 
solve do  we  have  and  what  resolve  do 
the  Presidents  of  the  five  Latin  Ameri- 


can countries  have  if  this  fails  as  well? 
Are  we  going  to  let  ourselves  go  to  the 
brink  again  and  then,  when  the  Sandi- 
nistas refuse  to  do  what  is  expected  of 
them,  are  we  Just  going  to  sit  by  and 
cluck  our  tongues  and  wring  our  hands 
and  say.  "Oh.  well,  we  failed  again"? 
Because  if  we  are.  the  Sandinistas  are 
going  to  somehow  sense  that  before- 
hand and  doom  is  written  into  this  res- 
olution, failure  is  going  to  be  an  inevi- 
table byproduct. 

I  believe  we  should  make  ourselves 
clear  now  as  this  policy  is  enimciated 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  something  shared  in  common 
between  this  country  and  the  other 
countries  in  the  region  that  are  con- 
cerned; we  should  make  clear  now  that 
we  will  no  longer  allow  them  to  wiggle 
out.  that  it  in  fact  they  do  not  com- 
port themselves  as  a  nation  allowing 
human  rights,  allowing  free  suffrage, 
allowing  free  and  fair  elections,  allow- 
ing freedom  of  the  press,  public  assem- 
bly, and  the  like,  they  will  be  pinned 
to  the  wall  for  it  and  there  will  be  ret- 
ribution. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  further. 

The  only  way  this  agreement  is 
going  to  work  is  if  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  involved.  Honduras. 
Guatemala,  and  certainly  Costa  Rica, 
and  Mr.  Arias  and  the  others  will  say 
that  now  they  are  prepared  to  sanc- 
tion Nicaragua  to  the  extent  necessary 
if  they  do  not  hold  up  their  end  of 
what  is  otherwise  a  significant  opening 
for  them  to  Join  the  normal  family  of 
nations. 

We  all  have  our  doubts,  we  are  all 
skeptics,  but  we  have  to  back  up  what 
we  say  in  this  bipartisan  agreement 
with  a  policy  that  will  once  and  for  all 
put  the  Sandinistas  on  notice,  they 
either  do  right  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. 

Up  to  now  I  do  not  believe  they  be- 
lieved that  we  will  do  that.  If  we  do  it 
now.  maybe  this  agreement  will  work. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  respectfully  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  reclaim  the  time  that  I  just  recently 
returned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  the  balance  of  that  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  Chair's 
understanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  Olilahoma  [Mr.  Edwards]  has  14 
minutes  remaining. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  might 
I  inquire  of  the  Chair  are  we  about  to 
begin  the  close  of  this  debate  for  each 
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of  the  four  parties  here?  Let  me  ask: 
How  much  time  is  left  for  each  party? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edwards],  as  the  Chair  just 
stated,  has  14  minutes  remaining;  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]  has  5%  minutes  remaining; 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
CKLL]  has  8Vi  minutes  remaining;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]  has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  from  Califor- 
nia: I  have  one  speaker  left  on  my 
time,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  has  one  speaker  left,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House;  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards]  has 
one  speaker  left,  himself,  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxkr],  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  only 
remaining  speaker. 

So  all  of  the  time  that  we  have  will 
not  be  used. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois [Mrs.  Collins];  then  I  will  take 
the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  voice 
my  vehement  disapproval  and  dissent 
with  the  current  Contra  aid  agree- 
ment. As  this  agreement  now  stands, 
the  Contras  will  receive  $50  million  in 
humanitarian  aid  over  the  next  10 
months.  Unfortunately,  aid  that  has 
been  labeled  as  humanitarian  has 
ended  up  in  the  hands  oi  some  groups 
in  Nicaragua  who  have  used  this 
money  for  hostile,  violent  purposes. 

I  have  been  consistent  when  it  comes 
to  Contra  aid,  and  I  shall  not  waver 
now.  This  Contra  currency  is  money 
that  could  be  used  here  in  the  United 
States— to  supplement  better  child 
care  facilities,  begin  more  drug  reha- 
bUitation  clinics,  or  at  the  very  least, 
reduce  our  Federal  deficit.  We  have 
unfortimately  been  the  unwilling  vic- 
tims of  a  babbling,  incoherent  Central 
American  policy  that  began  with 
Ronald  Reagan  and  seems  to  be  on  the 
same  course  with  George  Bush.  Why 
don't  we.  dear  colleagues,  give  peace  a 
chance?  This  money  wiU  only  aUow 
more  killing  to  once  again  become  the 
norm,  while  providing  a  real  disincen- 
tive to  peaceful  negotiations. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  the  craven, 
the  weak,  nor  for  the  vacillator  unwill- 
ing to  take  a  stand.  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  ethical,  the  moral,  the  right- 
eous to  take  a  stand  for  peace,  justice, 
equality,  and  harmony  in  Central 
America.  That  stand  is  to  vote  against 
any  and  all  further  Contra  aid  and  to 
encourage  peaceful  negotiations.  Fur- 
ther aid  to  the  Contras  in  any  size, 
shape  or  form  is  not  conducive  to  har- 


mony in  Nicaragua.  Paraphrasing 
Winston  Churchill,  sometimes  it  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  do  our  best;  some- 
times we  need  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  what  is  so  desperately 
needed  for  Central  America  and  vote 
no  to  all  Contra  aid. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  leadership  again  for  the 
generosity  of  time  that  they  did  give 
me  to  speak  and  to  organize  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  who  are  in  opposition 
to  this  compromise. 

Once  more,  in  closing  this  debate  I 
want  to  show  you  the  images  of  this 
debate.  I  did  this  this  morning  when  I 
debated  the  rule,  and  I  would  like  to 
do  it  again. 

The  first  image,  the  wounded  civil- 
ians, the  mothers,  the  fathers,  the 
babies  that  have  been  hurt  by  the 
Contras.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
these  innocents  that  have  gotten  hurt 
under  the  banner  of  so-called  humani- 
tarian aid.  You  can  call  it  what  you 
will,  you  can  call  it  nonlethal,  you  can 
call  it  humanitarian  aid,  but  it  has  re- 
sulted in  this  little  Eric  Lopez  getting 
his  shoulder  blown  off  and  his  face 
disfigured  for  life  and  his  mother, 
Dora,  at  22  years  old,  with  one  leg  and 
without  an  eye. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

As  I  listened  to  the  debate  today  al- 
ready we  are  starting  a  revisionist 
hearing  of  the  role  of  the  Contras  in 
this  struggle.  It  has  been  suggested 
today  that  we  are  doing  nothing  more 
than  terminating  or  maintaining  the 
freedom  fighters  against  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  in  Nicaragua. 

In  fact,  let  us  remember  what  the 
record  of  these  individuals  is.  They 
have  gone  through  the  Nicaraguan 
countryside,  shooting  civilians,  shoot- 
ing children,  blowing  up  trucks  with 
farm  workers  on  their  way  to  work,  on 
their  way  to  market,  they  destroyed 
coffee  pickers  and  coffee  plantations, 
they  have  burned  civilian  targets  all  in 
the  name  of  so-called  freedom  fight- 
ers. I  do  not  think  that  is  the  kind  of 
people  that  the  U.S.  Government 
ought  to  be  supporting. 

Today  as  we  speak  of  them  as  free- 
dom fighters,  they  hold  hundreds  of 
individuals  that  they  have  kidnaped 
from  the  Nicaraguan  countryside,  they 
continue  to  terrorize  Honduran  villag- 
ers and  citizens  of  Honduras  where 
they  have  occupied  those  lands;  they 
continue  raids  against  Honduran 
coffee  growers,  they  continue  raids 
against  Honduran  families,  they  do 
engage  in  kidnaping,  in  molesting  of 
women.  These  are  the  people  that  we 
are  sending  $67  million  to  in  the  name 
of    humtinitarian    assistance.    Some- 


thing is  terribly  wrong  with  this 
debate  if  my  colleagues  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  believe  that 
these  rapists  and  these  murderers  and 
these  molesters  are  humanitarian  and 
deserve  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Let  me  just  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  glad  that  he 
brought  this  debate  back  to  reality.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  reality,  but  it  is  one 
that  we  have  to  face,  disguise  It 
though  we  will  with  nice  words. 

I  want  to  show  the  other  image  of 
this  debate  that  many  of  the  col- 
leagues on  my  side  of  the  aisle  have 
brought  up  today.  The  faces  of  the 
homeless,  the  homeless  children,  the 
needs  of  the  people  In  our  own  coun- 
try who  would  give  a  lot  to  get  $5,000 
In  1  year.  They  need  health  care. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  foimded  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families. 
and  we  know  what  is  happening  out 
there.  We  understand  the  needs  that 
are  out  there.  We  should  not  be  send- 
ing $67  million  to  the  Contras. 

Last,  the  picture  of  the  Contras 
playing  volleyball  at  a  time  In  our  his- 
tory when  Jack  Kemp,  the  Secretary 
of  HUD,  has  to  fight  to  get  basketball 
nets  in  housing  projects. 

So  those  are  the  images  of  this 
debate. 

I  do  not  question  my  colleagues  who 
feel  again  that  this  is  a  step  toward 
peace.  But  I  felt  it  was  very  important 
In  this  debate  to  give  voice  to  those  of 
us  who  are  once  again  standing  up  and 
being  counted  and  saying,  "No  more." 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield 
again? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  come  to  the  end  of 
the  portion  of  our  time.  I  just  want  to 
on  behalf  of  many  of  us  who  have 
fought  this  policy  for  many,  many 
years,  and  I  hope  this  is  the  last  time 
we  will  be  engaged  in  this  kind  of 
debate.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  efforts  to  organize  this 
debate  today,  to  give  voice  to  our  con- 
cerns about  this  policy  and  hopefully, 
whether  we  win  or  lose,  this  will  start 
the  dimlnlshment  of  the  violence  and 
the  terror  in  Central  America. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  for  all  of  her  support 
throughout  these  many  agonizing 
years  as  we  have  tried  to  defeat  this 
horrible  policy  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  now  this  last  hangover 
from  the  Bush  administration. 


She 
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made    amazing    contributions 


with  her  energy  and  with  her  convic- 
tions to  this  debate  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  Members  who  have  tried  to  work 
against  this  policy,  and  I  just  want  to 
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thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  ef- 
forts.          

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilmaw]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1750,  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Bipartisan  Accord  on 
Central  America  Act  of  1989.  The 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  exhibited  in 
this  legislation  sets  a  constructive  tone 
for  the  myriad  foreign  policy  issues 
vhich  remain  on  the  international 
agenda. 

The  issue  of  appropriate,  effective 
foreign  policy  toward  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  particularly  for  Nicaragua  has 
been  a  focal  point  of  contention  t>e- 
tween  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  for  nearly  a  decade. 

This  legislation  is  significant  be- 
cause it  represents  two  positive  devel- 
opments: 

First,  it  demonstrates  the  firm  com- 
mitment of  the  Bush  administration 
toward  congressional  consultation  on 
important  foreign  policy  initiatives. 

Second,  it  reflects  the  recognition  of 
the  President  and  Congress  that  diplo- 
matic initiatives  are  the  most  appro- 
priate avenue  through  which  a  negoti- 
ated political  settlement  in  Nicaragua 
can  be  achieved. 

This  legislation  underscores  the  im- 
portance of  Sandinista  compliance 
with  the  provisions  in  Esquipulas  II. 
Sapoa,  as  well  as  the  latest  peace 
accord  signed  by  the  Central  America 
nations  in  El  Salvador  on  February  14, 
1989. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

I  rise  to  make  a  number  of  points  in 
closing.  First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  cost.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  today  from  this  legislation, 
because  every  dollar  which  is  being  ex- 
pended under  this  bill  is  being  fi- 
nanced by  a  reduction  in  funds  in  the 
military  budget.  We  are,  in  fact,  trans- 
ferring and  rescinding  enough  appro- 
priations for  the  Defense  Department 
to  fully  pay  for  every  dollar  expended 
under  this  bill,  so  the  bill  is  budget 
neutral. 

Second,  I  would  simply  like  to  say,  as 
one  who  has  opposed  the  Contra 
policy  with  every  ounce  of  energy  at 
my  command  since  the  day  that  policy 
commenced,  because  I  thought  it  was 
misguided  and  not  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  our  country,  I  am  supporting 
this  agreement  today  because  I  think 
it  effectively  does  end  the  war.  It  ends 
the  killing  which  has  been  referred  to 
by  a  good  many  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I,  frankly,  do  not  mind  at 
all  that  a  good  many  Democrats  are 
indicating  their  continued  unhappi- 
ness  with  this  proposition.  I  think  that 


sends  a  proper  message  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  this  package  is  being  sup- 
ported with  the  greatest  tenuousness, 
and  I  think  it  makes  quite  clear  that 
any  departure  from  the  imderstand- 
ings  that  were  arrived  at  would  put  in 
jeopardy  any  further  cooperation  on 
this  issue,  which  would  be  a  tragedy. 

This  legislation  simply  ties  down  the 
fact  that  the  war  is  over.  The  question 
is.  What  do  we  do  now?  Well,  the  first 
thing  that  is  supposed  to  happen  is 
that  the  President  of  Honduras  and 
the  President  of  Nicaragua  are  sup- 
posed to  negotiate  or  supposed  to 
finish  negotiating  by  May  15,  the  proc- 
ess by  which  the  Contras  may  be  rein- 
tegrated into  their  own  coimtry.  That 
is  No.  1. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  focusing  our  im- 
derstanding  on  the  fact  that  American 
policy  from  now  on  will  be  focused 
upon  diplomatic  and  economic  tools  to 
achieve  stability  in  the  region,  and,  we 
hope,  move  toward  democratization 
within  Nicaragua  itself. 

I  hope  it  also  leads  to  a  newfound 
focus  in  this  country  on  the  true 
causes  of  political  instability  in  this 
hemisphere.  I  hope  it  does  focus  on 
the  fact  that  unless  we  put  our  great 
weight  and  great  prestige  on  the  side 
of  efforts  to  deal  with  health  and  edu- 
cation and  social  misery  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, we  will  not  be  making  much 
progress.  Most  of  all,  it  will  require 
that  we  pay  attention  to  the  real 
threat  to  the  United  States'  security 
interests  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
most  especially  what  is  happening  in 
Mexico,  most  especially  the  economic 
conditions,  and  the  Third  World  debt 
pressures  which  are  putting  great  neg- 
ative pressures  on  democracies 
throughout  the  continent. 

The  last  thing  I  would  like  to  do  is 
simply  to  congratulate  a  number  of 
people  for  having  helped  to  bring  ev- 
eryone to  this  moment.  First  of  all,  to 
the  distinguished  Democratic  deputy 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bonior],  who  has  held  countless 
meetings  to  try  to  work  this  process 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I 
think  he  has  performed  an  immense 
service  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers 
and  anyone  who  believes  in  peace. 
Second,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
President  Arias,  because  it  was  his  gut- 
siness  and  his  leadership  that  enabled 
the  Central  American  Presidents  to 
get  together  in  an  effort  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  what  happens  in  Cen- 
tral America  on  the  shoulders  of  Cen- 
tral Americans.  Third,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  Secretary  Baker.  As  one 
Member  of  the  majority  side  of  the 
House  who  has  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions seen  his  own  patriotism  ques- 
tioned every  time  we  have  opposed  the 
specific  policy  being  followed  by  the 
administration,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
that  we  have  as  Secretary  of  State, 
someone  who  understands  that  there 
are  good,  solid  patriots  on  both  sides 


of  this  question,  and  that  the  only 
question  at  issue  here  is  how  we  best 
defend  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  values  which  we  all 
hold  dear.  I  congratulate  the  Secre- 
tary for  also  recognizing  that  If  we  are 
to  have  a  foreign  policy  that  works,  it 
has  to  be  one  which  is  supported  by  a 
majority  of  both  parties,  not  100  per- 
cent of  one  party  and  10  percent  of 
the  other.  That  is  not  bipartisanship. 
That  is  by  definition,  a  policy  based  on 
a  politically  unstable  situation,  and 
that  kind  of  policy  cannot  last.  I  think 
that  this  kind  of  policy  today  can  last. 

Fourth,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  I  remember 
when  he  was  first  invited  by  the  White 
House  to  participate  in  a  new  effort  to 
try  to  bring  peace  to  the  area.  I  think 
the  previous  administration  underesti- 
mated how  seriously  the  Speaker  took 
his  responsibilities,  and  I  think  all 
Members  recognize  that  if  the  Speaker 
had  not  been  so  steadfast  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  Arias  peace  efforts,  we 
would  not  be  at  this  point  today.  I 
think  this  country  owes  the  Speaker  a 
tremendous  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I 
think  the  cause  of  peace  will  be  for- 
ever in  his  debt. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
every  Member  in  this  House  who  has 
given  any  thought  at  all  to  this  issue 
over  the  last  8  years.  One  of  the  great 
things  about  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  that,  eventually,  no  matter 
how  personally  we  sometimes  take 
those  argimients,  and  no  matter  how 
passionately  we  disagree,  eventually 
most  people  in  the  House  come  to  rec- 
ognize that  when  we  do  disagree  we 
are  doing  it  out  of  firm  conviction  and 
not  because  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
each  other  politically  or  because  we 
are  trying  to  gain  a  political  edge. 

D  1530 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  by  definition  a 
House  of  conflict,  but  in  the  end  it 
also  has  to  be  a  House  of  consensus, 
and  hopefully  we  are  building  one 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bipartisan  package  we  are  consid- 
ering today.  This  package  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  re- 
sistance represents  the  best  opportuni- 
ty in  years  for  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  establish  a  bipartisan 
consensus  on  an  issue  that,  for  too 
long,  has  divided  this  country.  I  com- 
mend the  Democratic  leadership  in 
the  House  and  the  administration,  spe- 
cifically Senator  Baker,  for  their  ef- 
forts to  assemble  this  important  agree- 
ment. In  particular,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  critical  role 
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Speaker  Wright  played  in  crafting 
this  legislation.  His  leadership  was  a 
significant  factor  in  making  it  possible 
for  the  negotiations,  which  resulted  in 
this  agreement,  to  be  conducted  in  a 
bipartisan  atmosphere. 

Regrettably,  there  are  still  a  number 
of  Members  in  this  body  on  both  ends 
of  the  spectnmi  who  seem  intent  on 
disrupting  the  potential  this  agree- 
ment holds  for  American  foreign 
policy  in  Central  America.  There  are 
those  who  cling  to  the  contentious 
policy  of  the  previous  administration, 
which  repudiated  diplomacy  and 
opted,  instead,  for  a  military  solution. 
There  are  also  those  who  want  only  to 
drive  a  stake  through  the  Contras. 
while  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
pressive nature  of  the  Sandinista 
regime. 

Both  of  these  views  have  been  at  the 
center  of  the  paralysis  that  character- 
ized our  Central  American  policy 
throughout  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. They  have  dominated  the  head- 
lines at  the  expense  of  American  credi- 
bility and  stability  in  the  region.  But 
perhaps  most  importantly,  both  have 
undermined  the  fundamental  objec- 
tive of  our  policy  toward  Nicaragua, 
which  should  be  the  establishment  of 
a  government  based  on  democratic 
principles. 

Today,  however,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  depart  from  the  partisan 
rancor  of  the  past.  This  package  will 
allow  the  United  SUtes  to  work  with 
our  neighbors  in  the  region,  and  to 
speak  with  one.  clear  voice. 

By  adopting  this  bill,  the  resistance 
will  be  sustained  in  their  camps  in 
Honduras  while  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment prepares  for  free  elections 
next  February  as  promised.  The  San- 
dinistas have  long  complained  that  the 
mUitary  threat  posed  by  the  Contras 
has  prevented  them  from  democratiz- 
ing their  country.  This  bUl  prohibits 
the  use  of  United  States  funds  by  the 
resistance  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  military  activities  against  the  Nic- 
araguan Government.  There  should  be 
no  reason  for  the  Sandinistas  to 
renege  on  their  promises  for  free  and 
fair  elections  next  February,  at  which 
point  the  resistance  can  be  fully  rein- 
tegrated into  the  social  and  political 
life  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  the  de- 
bates about  United  States  poUcy 
toward  Nicaragua  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  body,  I  have  supported 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  resistance  as 
one  source  of  pressure  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement 
acceptable  to  all  parties  to  the  conflict 
In  that  country.  But  whUe  we  fought 
over  how  much  or  how  little  military 
aid  the  Contras  should  receive,  pros- 
pects for  serious  negotiations  for  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua  were  ignored, 
and  the  regional  problems  facing 
other  countries  in  Central  America 
were  left  imattended. 


By  adopting  this  bill  today,  we  can 
refocus  our  attention  on  Central 
America.  We  must  continue  to  push 
for  a  free  and  democratic  government 
in  Nicaragua,  for  as  Costa  Rican  Presi- 
dent, Oscar  Arias,  has  so  persuasively 
argued,  "Without  democracy,  there 
can  be  no  peace  in  Central  America." 
but  the  rest  of  Central  America  de- 
serves our  attention  and  our  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  avoid  the  misguided  argxmients  that 
so  often  have  dominated  this  issue  and 
to  support  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  H.R.  1750,  the  Bi- 
partisan Accord  on  Central  America.  Although 
this  measure,  and  the  discussions  which  pro- 
duced it,  indicate  that  our  Nation's  approach 
to  Central  America  is  moving  in  a  positive  di- 
rection, H.R.  1750  would,  in  effect,  perpetuate 
a  failed  policy  which  threatens  further 
progress  in  the  region.  Gone  is  the  overblown 
rhetoric  of  freedom  fighters  battling  against  an 
alleged  Soviet  t)eachhead  in  Nicaragua.  Gone 
is  the  hope  of  overthrowing  the  Sandinistas. 
And  gone  is  the  caustic  and  bitter  debate 
which  has  divided  this  body  for  the  past  8 
years.  The  themes  which  dominate  today's 
debate  indicate  a  more  mature  and  realistic 
effort  to  promote  peace  and  democracy  in 
Central  America.  In  a  significant  break  from  its 
predecessor,  the  Bush  Administration  states 
that  its  goal  is  to  engage  the  Contras  on  the 
political  battlefield  inside  Nicaragua.  Indeed, 
we  are  told  this  accord  is  consistent  with  the 
accords  recently  agreed  to  by  the  presidents 
of  the  Central  American  nations. 

Unfortunately,  H.R.  1750  would  continue 
precisely  that  policy  which  has  so  degraded 
the  moral  and  political  foundation  of  our  Na- 
tion's Central  American  policy.  As  its  central 
objective,  this  accord  would  maintain  the  Con- 
tras as  a  military  force  for  at  least  an  addition- 
al year.  No  amount  of  polite  bipartisanship 
can  disguise  this  fact.  Moreover,  the  accord  is 
accompanied  by  an  explicit  threat  of  reinitiat- 
ing the  Centra's  military  operations  if  the  Nica- 
raguan government  does  not  adhere  to  the 
White  House's  standards.  Only  yesterday, 
Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker  stated 
quite  bluntly  that  "this  bipartisan  accord  keeps 
the  resistance  intact  and  in  existence  for  pos- 
sible use  down  the  line."  I  hope  this  comment 
will  give  pause  to  those  who  believe  we  have 
made  a  clean  break  with  the  past  on  this 
issue. 

This  accord  continues  a  policy  which  I  have 
never  supported,  and  which,  I  add,  has  never 
accomplished  anything  positive,  either  for  the 
United  States  or  for  Nicaragua.  It  is,  essential- 
ly, a  "big  stick"  policy.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  threat  of  violence  is  itself  a  violent 
act.  While  I  recognize  and  support  the  positive 
aspects  of  this  accord,  I  cannot  abide  by  its 
acceptance  of  military  coercion  as  a  legitimate 
foreign  policy  tool. 

I  recognize  that  this  accord  has  wide  sup- 
port and  will  most  likely  be  approved.  Given 
its  positive  aspects.  I  will  not  question  those 
who  find  it  worthy  of  their  support.  Indeed,  to 
the  extent  that  the  accord  provides  for  the 
reintegration  of  the  Contras  into  the  social  and 
political  life  of  Nicaragua.  I  support  it  myself. 


This  is  exactly  where  the  Contras  belong,  and 
where  they  can  most  effectively  pronrrote 
democratic  reform  and  social  pluralism.  The 
Contras  have  apparently  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion as  well.  Only  yesterday  it  was  reported 
that  the  Contras  and  Nicaragua's  internal  op- 
position have  agreed  to  form  a  united  front  to 
challenge  the  Sandinistas  politically.  The 
United  States  should  actively  support  this 
strategy.  By  encouraging  the  Contras  to 
remain  in  Honduras,  however,  I  am  afraid  this 
accord  will  undermine  efforts  to  promote  a 
viable  political  opposition  in  Managua. 

In  summary,  I  will  vote  against  the  biparti- 
san accord  for  two  reasons.  First,  I  oppose 
the  last  vestiges  of  a  failed  and  immoral  policy 
of  military  coercion  in  Central  America.  That 
this  policy  should  manifest  itself  under  the 
alluring  guise  of  bipartisanship  should  alarm 
those  who  have  consistently  opposed  using 
the  Contras  as  our  "big  stick"  against  Nicara- 
gua. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
send  the  Contras  into  Nicaragua  as  politicians, 
and  not  as  guerrillas.  To  the  extent  that  this 
accord  has  this  effect,  I  will  support  it  fully. 
With  our  backing,  and  that  of  our  allies  in  Cen- 
tral America,  the  Contras  can  do  more  good 
as  a  political  force  in  Managua  than  they  ever 
could  as  a  military  force  in  Honduras.  This  is  a 
strategy  whose  time  has  clearty  come. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  support  this  bipartisan 
accord,  and  I  hope  that  my  vote  will  not  imply 
a  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  value  of  coop- 
eration between  the  President  and  Congress. 
Although  I  will  vote  against  this  accord  today, 
I  will  support  the  President  in  his  efforts  to 
promote  peace  and  democracy  in  Nicaragua, 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  worid. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Contra  aid 
package  developed  by  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  a  serious  attempt  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  those  who  want  to  give  military 
aid  to  the  Contras  and  those  who  want  to  see 
Contras  disbanded.  I  want  to  comrrrend  my 
colleagues  in  the  leadership  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  making  every  effort  to  bridge  that 
gap. 

While  I  think  every  Member  of  Congress  ap- 
preciates the  spirit  of  bipartisanship  that  led  to 
this  agreement,  we  can't  let  it  fog  our  glasses. 
The  packaging  may  be  better— the  product  is 
still  bad.  The  Contras  are  still  the  Contras. 
And  the  policy  is  still  premised  on  the  idea 
that  increased  Contra  aid  will  somehow  bring 
democracy  to  Nicaragua.  That  premise  is  as 
flawed  today  as  it  was  8  years  ago. 

This  aid  will  preserve  the  Contras  as  a  mili- 
tary force  in  their  Honduran  base  camps.  Tfie 
package  continues  to  permit  the  cash-for-food 
program  that  puts  money  in  the  hands  of 
armed  Contra  forces  within  Nicaragua.  We 
have  no  ability  to  cut  off  the  Contras  should 
they  launch  renewed  attacks  in  Nicaragua 
And  finally,  rather  than  encouraging  the  Con- 
tras to  return  to  Nicaragua  to  participate  in  the 
democratic  process,  the  plan  gives  them  an 
incentive  to  stay  in  tfie  fieki. 

Over  the  next  year,  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  work  with  the  Congress  to  come  up 
with  a  truly  new  approach  to  the  region — one 
that  focuses  on  the  economic  and  social  prot>- 
lems  that  plague  these  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  we  possess  a  range  of  policies— short  of 
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maintaining  an  army  of  Contras— to  keep 
presaura  on  the  Nicaraguan  government  to 
honor  its  commitment  to  the  peace  accord 
and  keep  its  piedge  to  the  Nnaraguan  people. 
Mr.  HALL  of  Otiio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hse  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  1750,  the  bill  to  implement 
the  agreement  between  the  administration 
and  the  congressioruil  leadership  regarding 
further  aid  to  tt)e  Nicaraguan  Contras. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  supporting  this 
legislation  in  tf>e  hope  that  it  will  help  to  finally 
wind  down  the  Contra  war.  However,  I  do  not 
view  the  package  this  way.  I  believe  that  it  is 
basically  a  continuation  of  the  kind  of  akj 
wtiich  I  opposed  last  year. 

At  tf)at  time,  it  was  argued  ttiat  the  funding 
would  contribute  to  erxjing  the  war.  If  tf>at  was 
true,  then  wtiy  are  we  now  considenng  the  ap- 
proval of  anotf>er  67  million,  including  $57.5 
million  for  non-lethal  aid  to  the  Contras  and 
transportation  of  ttie  aid? 

This  aid  will  keep  tt>e  Contras  togettier  as  a 
military  unit  ttwough  February  1990.  I  believe 
arming  and  supportir>g  ttie  Contras  is  a  polk:y 
that  has  failed.  I  see  no  reason  to  keep  this 
policy  alive  for  another  year. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  Contras  are 
through  as  a  military  force.  If  tfvs  is  conect,  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  keep  them  Intact  with 
the  option  held  open  for  future  military  action. 
This  akJ  package  erKourages  the  Contras 
to  remain  where  tf>ey  are,  rather  than  to  dis- 
barxj  and  be  rekx»ted  or  repatriated.  It  main- 
tains the  inconclusive  curent  situation,  which 
fails  to  advance  peace  and  ttie  resolutkMi  of 
the  problems  facing  ttie  Nnaraguan  people. 

I  do  not  see  anyttiing  in  this  aid  package 
that  requires  negotiations  or  diplomatic  initia- 
tives. Indeed,  its  pnncipaJ  purpose  of  provkjing 
aid  to  the  Contras  undermines  both  the  Arias 
Peace  Accord  and  tt>e  Tesoro  Beach  Accord 
signed  by  Vne  Central  American  presidents. 

I  woukj  like  to  ttunk  ttiat  this  is  the  last  fund- 
ing wtiich  Congress  will  have  to  approve  for 
the  Contras.  But  I  am  not  confident  that  the 
polkry  of  supporting  tt>e  Contras  will  be  termi- 
nated with  ttiis  vote.  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed Contra  akl,  and  I  see  notfung  In  ttvs 
S67  miMon  measure  that  justifies  a  vote  for  it 
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The  Contras  do  not  merit  ttus  kind  of  sup- 
port from  ttte  Amencan  taxpayer.  We  have 
nothing  positive  to  sfx>w  from  Vna  funding  we 
already  have  provided.  This  extension  of  fund- 
ing amounts  to  throwmg  good  money  after 
bad. 

I  do  not  believe  this  plan  will  contritxite  to 
freedom  and  democracy  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  Instead,  it  only  promises  to  prolong 
the  killing  and  suffering. 

I  woukl  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
volirig  down  this  latest  Contra  aid  proposal.  % 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
today  is  a  diffk:ult  one  for  me.  I  have  consist- 
ently opposed  support  for  ttie  Nk:araguan 
Contras  since  tfie  very  first  vote  on  Contra  aid 
was  taken.  The  vote  today,  however,  differs  in 
some  dramatic  ways  from  those  taken  in  ttie 
past  Ttie  major  difference  is  that  ttie  agree- 
ment being  voted  on  today  is  ttie  result  of  a 
bipartisan  approach  to  ending  the  war  In  Nk:a- 
ragua.  The  President  and  ttie  Secretary  of 
State  have  shown  their  willingness  to  compro- 
mise on  assistance  to  ttie  Contras,  as  have 
ttie  Democratk:  and  Republican  leaders  in  the 


House  and  Senate.  Most  Important,  President 
Arias  of  Costa  Rica  has  indicated  his  support 
of  this  compromise  and  has  stated  tfiat  it  is 
consistent  with  his  regk)nal  peace  plan. 

In  ttie  past  decade,  Nicaragua  has  under- 
gone ttie  ravages  of  civil  war,  natural  disaster, 
and  economic  collapse.  The  Nicaraguan 
people  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their 
countrymen  in  a  war  ttiat  lias  affected  every 
natkm  in  ttie  regk)n.  Yet  there  is  hope  today 
that  a  peaceful  accord  is  possible  and  that  a 
reconciliation  tietween  ttie  Contras  and  ttie 
Sandinista  government  can  be  reached. 

We  are  viewing  a  change  in  American  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  The  Bush  administratkin 
has  indicated  that  it  seeks  natk>nal  reconcilia- 
tk)n  in  ttie  form  of  open  electk>ns  in  Nk:ara- 
gua.  I  share  this  desire  to  end  the  war  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  would  prefer  that  this 
coukl  be  accomplished  wittiout  additk>nal 
United  States  involvement  in  Nicaragua.  I  rec- 
ognize a  legitimate  role  in  providing  for  reloca- 
tion and  repatriation  of  the  Contras.  This  pro- 
posal is  the  first  step  our  Government  has 
taken  to  end  military  support  of  the  Contras, 
and  I  support  such  a  step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  infiagine  that  there  is 
one  Member  in  ttie  House  wtio  wisties  to  see 
a  continuation  of  ttie  war  in  Nicaragua.  Each 
of  us  desires  peace,  prosperity,  and  a  pluralis- 
tic democracy  in  Nicaragua.  Ttie  package 
before  us  is  one  that  is  not  totally  satisfactory 
to  either  the  supporters  of  the  Contras  or  their 
opponents.  I  set  askle  my  own  reservations  In 
the  hope  that  this  is  the  last  vote  that  Con- 
gress will  ever  have  to  take  on  akJ  to  the  Con- 
tras and  that  it  will  be  the  first  step  in  ending 
ttie  civil  war  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chaimian.  today  tmiy 
marks  an  important  moment  in  history  when 
our  country  speaks  with  one  united  voice  to 
the  people  of  Central  America.  The  message 
ttiat  America  is  sending  to  them  and  ttie  rest 
of  ttie  world  is  ttiat  America  supports  the 
peace  process  and  acknowledges  the  right  of 
ttie  people  of  Nicaragua  and  neighbonng 
countries  to  solve  ttieir  own  regional  conflrcts. 
This  issue  akxie  has  been  the  most  divisive 
foreign  policy  issue  within  ttie  last  10  years, 
causing  division  wittiin  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  ranks  as  well  as  creating  tension 
between  ttie  executive  branch  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  txjt  now  we  are  assured  that  our 
desire  to  see  democracy  prevail  in  that  region 
may  soon  t>e  realized.  Hopefully,  the  goal  of 
peace  in  Central  America  that  once  seemed 
tieyond  our  dreams  is  now  within  our  grasp. 

As  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  said 
yesterday  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  this  bipartisan  akJ  proposal  for 
Nk»ragua's  Contra  retiels  has  the  full  backing 
of  Presklent  Bush,  and  will  put  the  United 
States  back  in  ttie  ballgame  in  Central  Amer- 
k:a. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  this  bipartisan  akJ  package 
that  we  are  offering  is  a  sign  that  America  is  a 
good  and  trustworthy  team  player.  This  meas- 
ure will  undoubtedly  act  as  a  test  for  ttie  San- 
danistas  to  prove  their  willingness  to  hold 
tionest  elections  in  Nicaragua.  Therefore,  it 
gives  me  great  pride  to  be  a  part  of  this  mo- 
mentous occasion  in  America's  history  and  I 
urge  ttiat  all  my  colleagues  wtioleheartedly 
support  this  bipartisan  bill. 


Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  express 
my  support  for  H.R.  1750,  lmplementatk>n  Of 
The  Bipartisan  Accord  On  Central  America 
Act  of  1969. 

In  Fetiruary  the  five  Central  American  coun- 
tries reached  an  agreement  for  Central  Amer- 
ica that  promises  twth  peace  and  democracy 
for  all  nations  in  the  region.  In  a  joint  commu- 
nique, Daniel  Ortega  promised  to  reform  Ni- 
caragua's electoral  laws  and  allow  free  elec- 
tions by  Febnjary  25,  1990.  in  line  with  that 
plan. 

We  could  fill  books  with  the  broken  prom- 
ises of  Daniel  Ortega  and  the  Sandinistas. 

Over  the  years.  Mr.  Ortega  has  consistently 
defaulted  on  promises  to  introduce  democracy 
in  Nicaragua.  As  soon  as  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved, he  makes  a  mockery  of  his  words. 

Ttierefore  it  is  imperative  that  we  support 
this  bipartisan  accord  and  continue  to  fund  the 
Contras.  It  is  only  through  a  canot-and-stick 
approach  that  we  can  pressure  the  Sandinis- 
tas into  accepting  democracy. 

On  March  24.  the  administration.  ¥Mth  bipar- 
tisan support  unveiled  this  accord  calling  for 
$49.7  millksn  in  humanitarian  akJ  to  ttie  free- 
dom fighters  through  Fetiruary  28,  1990. 

We  must  keep  dipksmatic  pressure  on  the 
Sandinistas,  and  we  must  keep  our  goals 
clearly  in  focus— freedom  and  democracy. 
This  plan  will  allow  our  Government  to  support 
these  efforts  by  rewarding  positive  Sandinista 
actions  and  punishing  the  Sandinistas  for 
breaking  their  promises. 

I  strongly  believe  that  a  two-pronged  ap- 
proach, humanitarian  assistance  and  diplomat- 
ic initiatives,  will  set  in  place  a  mechanism 
that  has  the  potential  of  achieving  both  peace 
and  democracy  in  Nuaragua.  I  see  no  realistk: 
alternative. 

For  this  reason.  I  support  the  bipartisan 
agreement  tnit  I  will  strongly  oppose  using 
force  to  disband  the  freedom  fighters.  The  bi- 
partisan agreement,  expressed  in  H.R.  1750, 
explicitly  states  that  reintegration  and  reloca- 
tion of  the  Nk;araguan  Resistance  will  be  on  a 
strictly  voluntary  kiasis. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  ttie  House  Appropriations 
Committee  I  commend  Chairman  Davio  Obey 
and  Congressman  Mickey  Edwards  for  their 
leadership  and  hard  work.  Both  men  were  ex- 
tremely Influential  in  crafting  this  agreement. 

Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  also  de- 
serves special  recognition.  Without  his  dogged 
persistence  and  dedication,  the  accord  would 
not  t>e  tiefore  us  today. 

In  closing.  I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  1750  in  its  cunent  fonn.  Con- 
gress and  ttie  administration  must  demon- 
strate solklarity  and  our  unshakeable  resolve 
that  the  Sandinistas  take  tangible  steps 
toward  democracy. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chaimnan.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  H.R.  1750. 

Last  year  I  voted  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras.  I  dkj  so  because  I  was 
encouraged  by  the  cease-fire  agreement 
reached  by  the  Contras  and  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  I  felt  that  humanitarian  assist- 
ance would  further  the  cause  of  peace. 

In  additkjn,  we  had  an  obligatkjn  not  to  im- 
mediately cut  off  all  aid  to  the  Contras,  after 
our  Government   had   encouraged   them   to 
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leave  their  country  and  take  up  arms  against 
the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

However,  it  is  time  to  cut  the  cord.  We 
cannot  continue  to  maintain  this  fighting  force 
in  limbo.  To  continue  this  assistance  program 
initiated  last  year  simply  prolongs  the  conflict. 
I  am  also  bothered  by  the  anangement 
under  which  aid  will  be  continued  by  letters 
from  a  couple  of  committees.  As  a  former 
Governor,  legislating  with  letters  stiikes  me  as 
cor>gressional  intrusion  of  ttie  first  order. 

I  understand  that  the  intent  of  this  agree- 
ment is  to  support  the  peace  process  that  has 
been  initiated  by  the  Central  American  Presi- 
dents, and  I  genuinely  welcome  the  attempts 
of  the  administration  to  reach  a  bipartisan  un- 
derstanding. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  package  truly 
supports  the  Centi'al  American  peace  process. 
In  February,  the  Cental  American  PreskJents 
agreed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  repatriating  or  re- 
kjcating  the  Conti-as.  We  should  wait  for  them 
to  prepare  that  plan,  review  it,  and  then 
decide  what  action  to  take. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chaimwin,  I  rise  today, 
albeit  with  serious  reservations,  to  support  this 
bill  whkih  implements  the  bipartisan  agree- 
nfwnt  on  Central  America  signed  on  March  24, 
1989,  by  PreskJent  Bush  and  congresskjnal 
leaders.  I  welcome  this  good  faith  effort  by 
Presklent  Bush  to  dramatically  shift  U.S.  policy 
in  Centi-al  America  away  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's fixation  on  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment toward  a  serious  diplomatic  approach. 
Apparently,  PreskJent  Bush  recognizes  the  de- 
structive mistakes  of  the  Reagan  era  and  has 
learned  from  them.  I  certainly  hope  so.  While 
this  bill  will  not  address  every  concern  of 
every  Member  of  this  body— including  this 
Member— it  does  deserve  a  reasonable 
chance  to  bring  peace,  democracy,  and  secu- 
rity to  people  wtw  have  suffered  through  the 
miseries  of  war  for  so  long. 

This  measure  continues  the  current  level  of 
nonlothal  Contra  akJ  until  Nk»ragua's  Presi- 
dential and  legislative  elections  are  hekJ.  The 
agreement  stipulates  that  akJ  will  be  cut  off  rf 
at  any  time  during  the  11 -month  period  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  recipients  have  taken 
part  in  offensive  military  operations  or  human 
rights  abuses.  The  signifreance  and  potential 
importance  of  this  agreement  lies  in  the  ways 
it  differs  from  prevkjus  nonmilitary  assistance 
to  the  Conti-as— not  in  its  similarities.  This  bi- 
partisan proposal  contains  several  elements 
whteh  never  appeared  in  PreskJent  Reagan's 
Contra  akl  requests. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  an 
akJ  package  before  us  that  provides  funds  for 
the  voluntary  reintegration  or  relocation  of  ttie 
Contras.  The  fact  that  this  bill  makes  no  provi- 
sksn  for  a  future  congressional  vote  on  military 
akJ  for  the  Conti-as  is  also  unprecedented. 
Moreover,  the  accord  finally  commits  the  ex- 
ecutive branch's  full  support  to  the  Central 
American  peace  process.  It  provides  a  clear 
fram«wori<  for  our  State  Department  to  work 
with  our  allies  in  the  regkjn  to  achieve  the 
goals  set  forth  in  the  Centi-al  American  peace 
agreements. 

President  Arias  of  Costa  Rtea,  the  architect 
of  the  Centi^al  American  peace  plan,  strongly 


endorsed  this  accord  and  recently  made  the 
following  statements  in  reference  to  the 
agreement: 

Realism  and  pragmatism  have  prevailed. 
Now  I  feel  a  sincere  support  [from  the 
United  SUtes]  for  the  peace  plan,  some- 
thing I  never  found  in  the  past. 

For  a  very  long  time  we  have  been  insist- 
ing to  the  world  that  dialogue  has  to  replace 
the  military  path.  We're  seeing  an  end  to  a 
warlike  policy  and  support  for  the  peace 
plan,  as  I  proposed  to  [the  U.S.]  Congress. 

By  signing  this  agreement,  President  Bush 
has  embraced  the  diplomatic  course  to  the  re- 
gion's problems  and,  by  doing  so,  has  ac- 
knowledged that  U.S.  military  intervention  has 
failed.  Moreover,  Secretary  Baker  has  assured 
the  Congress  that  this  administi^ation,  unlike 
its  predecessor,  will  strictly  enforce  laws  bar- 
ring U.S.  akJ  to  any  group  that  retains  in  its 
ranks  an  indivkJual  found  to  t>e  engaging  in 
gross  violations  of  human  rights,  offensive 
military  operations,  or  drug  smuggling.  Con- 
gress now  must  aggressively  carry  out  its 
oversight  role  to  ensure  that  this  proviswn  is 
executed. 

I  can  certainly  understand  those  in  this  body 
who  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
this  agreement.  Indeed,  I  have  my  own  sti-ong 
reservations.  We  have  gone  through  many 
years  of  bitter  disagreements  with  the  White 
House  over  United  States  policy  in  Nicaragua 
and,  frankly,  we  have  been  deceived  and  lied 
to  many  times.  It  is  frankly  difficult  to  now  co- 
operate with  a  branch  of  Government  whk:h 
for  several  years  has  wori^ed  behind  our 
backs,  sometimes  above  the  law  and  counter 
to  our  national  interests  in  this  regkxi  of  the 
worid.  Moreover,  it  is  only  natural  to  have  a 
gross  distaste  for  provkling  humanitarian  akJ 
to  a  fighting  force  responsible  for  so  many 
deaths  and  violations  of  fundamental  human 
rights. 

This  Member  is  willing  to  tmst  the  Bush  ad- 
ministi-ation's  expressed  commitment  to  carry 
out  this  agreement.  But,  I  am  not  willing  to  do 
so  blindly.  If  I  might  paraphrase  a  former 
President,  Congress  may  trust  the  new  admin- 
isti^ation,  but  experience  teaches  that  we  must 
also  verify. 

I  am  not  voting  for  this  bill  to  sustain  the 
Contras  as  a  fighting  force.  In  this  regard,  the 
PreskJent's  true  commitnient  to  the  peace 
process  in  Centi-al  America  will  be  tested 
shortly.  The  region's  Presidents  will  soon  re- 
lease their  plan  to  disband  or  demot)ilize  the 
Conti^as  through  relocation  and  repatiiation. 
The  extent  of  the  Bush  administration's  will- 
ingness to  use  the  assistance  in  this  bill  to  fa- 
cilitate the  demobilization  of  the  Contras  will 
be  a  good  yardstick  for  judging  ttie  President's 
willingness  to  faithfully  implement  the  biparti- 
san accord  we  have  entered  into  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  administration  has  made  some  commit- 
ments, not  spelled  out  in  the  bill,  that  Con- 
gress must  also  rigorously  monitor  for  compli- 
ance. The  primary  one  is  contained  in  Secre- 
tary Baker's  letter  to  Congress  where  he  lays 
out  the  administration's  commitment  to  cut  off 
aid  after  November  30,  1989  unless  four  con- 
gressional committees  recommend  a  continu- 
ation. 

With  this  agreement.  President  Bush  has 
forsaken  the  previous  administi^ation's  goal  of 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 


through  support  of  an  armed  rebellk>n.  In- 
stead, the  accord  commits  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration to  a  clear  diplomats  path  that  has  as 
its  central  objective  the  reintegration  of  tfte 
Contras,  contingent  upon  the  establishment  of 
electoral  democracy  in  Nk^aragua. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  and 
the  White  House  to  put  askJe  their  differences 
and  work  ck>sely  together  to  promote  democ- 
racy and  peace  in  a  region  tom  by  years  of 
killing  and  bloodshed.  Enactment  of  tfiis  bill 
could  be  an  important  step  in  that  direction.  At 
tills  time,  tiie  best  hope  for  ending  the  killing 
is  to  give  this  accord  a  chance  to  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Central  American  peace 
movement.  As  a  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
see  that  this  agreement  Is  faithfully  carried  out 
by  the  executive  branch.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
1750  and  further  confik;t  in  Centi-al  America. 
In  light  of  recent  diplomatic  initiatives  in  the 
regk>n,  this  legislation  could  promote  instability 
and  endanger  progress  toward  a  lasting 
peace.  For  this  reason,  I  will  oppose  this  new 
Contra  aid  package. 

The  latest  meeting  of  Central  American 
leaders  demonsti^ated  that  further  akJ  to  the 
Conto-as  is  not  a  viable  polwy  at  this  time.  On 
Feboiary  14th,  the  PreskJents  of  Honduras, 
Costa  Rk:».  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  and  El 
Salvador  signed  an  agreement  whk^  commit- 
ted the  five  countiies  to  negotiate  cease-fires 
with  rebel  groups  within  their  borders;  to  stop 
aiding  guerrilla  forces  in  other  countries;  to 
guarantee  a  free  press,  free  elections,  arxJ 
amnesty  for  political  offenses;  to  assure  re- 
spect for  human  rights;  and  to  ensure  that  dis- 
sident groups  may  operate  openly. 

Of  major  significance  for  our  Govemnient's 
polkry  toward  the  regkjn  was  the  agreement 
upon  a  democratization  process  for  Nk»ragua 
in  preparation  for  nationwkJe  elections.  Under 
the  agreement,  the  Nkaraguan  Government 
consented  to  a  4-month  period  during  which 
opposition  parties  would  organize,  followed  by 
a  6-month  campaign  culminating  in  Presiden- 
tial, legislative,  and  municipal  elections  on 
February  25,  1990.  It  also  agreed  to  allow  all 
political  parties  full  access  to  the  media,  and 
to  release  approximately  1 ,600  political  prison- 
ers. These  concessk>ns  are  of  great  impor- 
tance because  until  rK>w,  ttie  Nrcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment had  stated  that  it  woukJ  conskJer 
many  of  ttiese  reforms  only  after  national 
elections. 

The  five  nations  also  agreed  to  formulate  a 
plan,  in  consultatkan  with  the  United  Natkjns, 
to  close  Nicaraguan  ret>el  t>ases  in  Honduras 
and  relocate  the  Contras.  This  plan  conforms 
with  the  specific  terms  of  the  overall  agree- 
ment 

Given  this  move  toward  peace  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  regk>n,  further  U.S.  assistance  to 
the  Contras  is  not  practical.  Such  a  proposal 
at  this  time  is  detrimental  to  a  possible  end  to 
hostilities  in  the  regkin  and  the  simultaneous 
process  of  democratization  in  Nicaragua.  It  is 
also  an  unrealistic  and  poor  allocation  of  for- 
eign assistance  funds,  since  the  Contras  do 
not  represent  a  viable  force  in  the  regk>n. 
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Rather  than  support  additional  Contra  aid.  we 
should  be  encouraging  positive  political  and 
economic  change  in  Nicaragua,  Including  ttie 
termination  of  economic  sanctions. 

In  conciusion,  I  have  opposed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  our  Government's  support  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Contras.  We  must  not  hinder 
the  prospects  of  peace,  but  rather  promote 
them  in  ttie  Interest  of  all  nations  Involved. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  ttie  waste  of  S67  million. 
We  say  we  are  trying  to  stop  the  fighting  in 
Nicaragua.  Instead,  $67  million  of  any  kind  of 
akj  will  only  result  in  perpetuating  Vne  actions 
of  this  band  of  aithless  mercenaries  who  are 
known  for  torching  villages,  destroying 
schoofs  and  health  clinics,  and  cold-bloodedly 
slaughtering  women,  children,  and  elders. 

We  need  this  money  here  in  our  own  com- 
munities. Instead  of  fostering  this  violence. 
this  mor>ey  coukj  be  put  to  extraordlnaor  use 
in  any  number  of  our  own  funded  programs. 

Head  Start  wtuch  serves  only  20  percent  of 
children  vvho  are  eligible,  could  serve  28.000 
more  presctwolers. 

Less  ttian  half  of  the  eligible  women  and 
children  are  being  served  through  WIC  food 
programs.  With  ttiis  Contra  money  we  coukJ 
serve  167,500  more  of  ttiese  women  ar>d  tf>eir 
babies. 

We  couM  serve  42,620  more  students  in  bi- 
lingual education. 

Less  than  half  of  chikjren  eligible  for  chap- 
ter 1  programs  are  being  served;  we  couM 
serve  111,667  nr)ore  students;  44,667  more 
students  could  receive  Pell  grants;  13.400 
more  low-irKome  youth  couM  enter  Job  Corps 
programs. 

Only  5  percent  of  ttx>se  eligible  are  receiv- 
ing JTPA  training;  33,500  more  unemployed 
people  coukJ  be  trained  under  JTPA. 

Homelessness  is  running  rampant  in  our 
cibes,  but  with  Contra  funds  we  coukJ  help 
20,303  more  families  find  homes  with  section 
8  housing  assistarx:e. 

Instead,  some  of  us  want  to  give  ttie  Corv 
tras  more  than  $5,000  each  for  Vne  conwig 
year.  Ttiat's  more  than  $400  each  month.  We 
only  give  $126  each  month  for  each  person 
on  AFDC.  How  can  we  justify  this? 

If  we  absolutely  must  serKJ  to  Nicaragua,  we 
could  send  it  to  Nicaragua's  Atlantic  coast 
community  of  Bluefields.  This  town  of  44,000 
indigenous  and  Indian  people  was  decimated 
by  Hurricane  Joan  last  October.  People  were 
killed,  wounded,  left  homeless  and  without 
medical  care  through  ttie  destruction  of  ttieir 
homes  and  their  one  hospital.  Red  Cross  offi- 
cials ttiere  explain  ttiat  conditksns  have  not 
Improved  in  ttie  7  montfis  since  ttie  Imrhcane. 
They  desperately  need  food,  medicine,  ctotti- 
ing.  and  construction  materials.  The  Bush  ad- 
ministration has  refused  to  help  Bluefiekls 
overcome  ttieir  emergency  situation. 

Bkjefiekjs  Is  wtiere  true  humanitarian  aid  is 
needed  in  Nicaragua.  One-tenth  of  ttie  Contra 
money  wouW  do  wonders  for  ttieir  community. 
Instead  of  ttirowing  ttie  money  away  on  ttie 
Contras,  let's  put  it  where  it  is  really  needed. 
In  proven  domestic  programs  which  are  gross- 
ly underfunded,  or  to  true  humanitarian  aid,  to 
help  decimated  communities  to  survive. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  rememt>er  ttie 
deficit  and  vote  to  save  the  taxpayers  money. 
Vote  no.  Vote  against  Contra  aid. 


Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  legislation  before  us  today 
which  reflects  the  historic  agreement  crafted 
between  the  Bush  administration  and  the 
leaders  of  ttie  Congress. 

For  e  long  years  we  had  intransigence  from 
an  administration  which  would  only  support 
military  endeavors.  Finally,  ttiose  of  us  in  the 
Congress  who  were  opposed  to  a  military 
strategy  in  Central  America  and  instead 
worked  for  a  regional  solution  have  prevailed. 

A  military  effort  in  Central  America  would 
not  tiave  succeeded  wittiout  the  ultimate  com- 
mitment of  United  States  troops.  The  Contras 
could  not  have  won  wittiout  them.  Ttie  fact  is, 
however,  ttie  American  people  dkj  not  want  to 
send  their  sons  to  die. 

My  friends,  the  leaders  of  the  Congress  lis- 
tened to  the  American  people.  Back  in  August 
1987.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  began  to 
move  us  toward  peace  and  toward  an  end  to 
the  war  and  ttie  killing.  Under  his  leadership, 
prospects  became  brighter  for  peace  and  de- 
mocracy In  Central  America.  Ttie  bipartisan 
accord,  reached  in  March  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration,  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  ttie  dedication  and  the 
vision  of  Speaker  Wright. 

This  agreement  includes  a  firm  commitment 
from  the  administration  to  support  diplomatic 
and  political  solutions,  rather  ttian  military  ef- 
forts, against  the  Sandinistas.  For  the  first 
time,  ttie  administration  is  on  record  in  strong 
support  of  the  Central  American  Presidents 
arxj  ttie  February  peace  accords. 

Ttie  Sandinistas  tiave  agreed  to  hold  elec- 
tions t>y  next  February.  The  aid  contained  in 
this  package  can  be  used  for  the  rekx»tk>n 
and  repatriation  of  ttie  Contras.  We  are  pro- 
viding the  Contras  the  means  to  participate  in 
the  political  process,  rattier  than  the  military 
process.  In  fact,  no  aid  provided  under  this 
legislation  can  be  used  for  offensive  military 
purposes.  If  ttie  Congress  finds  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  fully  supporting  ttie  Central 
American  President's  agreement,  or  ttie  Con- 
tras are  engaging  in  military  actions,  we  have 
a  commitment  from  ttie  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Baker,  that  ttie  aid  will  end.  Fur- 
ttiermore,  ttie  legislation  also  IfKludes  medk:al 
assistance  to  Nicaraguan  civilians. 

This  bipartisan  accord  represents  a  new  era 
in  the  United  States'  approach  to  Central 
America.  Rather  than  looking  at  that  region 
through  the  sights  of  a  rifle,  the  United  States 
will  finally  t>e  seeing  it  through  the  eyes  of  ttie 
Central  American  people  and  in  support  of 
their  agreements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  ttie  agreement.  It  Is  time  for 
us  to  come  togettier  and  work  together  to 
bring  peace  and  democracy  to  a  region  which 
tias  suffered  for  far  to  long.  Let  us  not  add  to 
ttie  suffering  any  longer,  but  instead  akj  ttie 
cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Ctialrman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  legislation  t>efore  us  today  to  pro- 
vkje  further  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  Con- 
tras. 

While  I  observe  many  positive  aspects  of 
ttie  bipartisan  accord,  I  do  not  believe  this 
agreement  Is  the  best  way  to  bring  atxxjt  res- 
olution, stability  and  recovery  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. Ttie  first  step  on  ttie  long  road  to  peace  is 
stopping  ttie  war,  and  this  package  may  well 


maintain  the  viability  of  the  Contras  as  a  fight- 
ing force  and  prolong  the  day  when  peace  will 
finally  come  to  Nicaragua. 

I  welcome  the  apparent  shift  in  emphasis  of 
President  Bush  and  his  administration  from  a 
military  solution  toward  a  diplomatic  solution  in 
the  region  and  for  its  endorsement  of  the 
Central  American  peace  process.  I  commend 
the  congressional  and  administration  leaders 
who  negotiated  this  accord.  This  attempt  is  a 
refreshing  change  from  the  division  and  acri- 
mony of  the  past  8  years.  But  bipartisanship  in 
and  of  itself  does  not  guarantee  wise  policy, 
and  this  package,  all  well  intentioned,  is  a 
prop  to  a  failed  policy. 

Wtiere  are  we  after  7  years  and  billions  of 
U.S.  taxpayer  dollars  of  support  direct  and  In- 
direct for  the  Nicaragua  Contras?  The  Contras 
have  no  territorial  presence  in  Nicaragua  and 
can  claim  no  significant  military  victories.  They 
have  lost  the  war,  but  ttie  real  losers  are  the 
over  29,000  dead,  11,000  injured  and  16,000 
orphaned  children.  With  U.S.  assistance,  they 
have  killed  health  workers  and  teachers  and 
attacked  farm  cooperatives  and  health  clinics. 
When  will  we  finally  recognize  the  failure  of 
Contras  and  ttie  failure  of  our  own  policy  and 
move  on? 

The  agreement  before  us  today  will  provide 
$49  millk>n  in  so  called  nonlethal  aid  to  the 
Contras  until  February  1990.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  nonlethal  aid 
does  not  mean  an  end  to  lethal  events.  Since 
the  cessation  of  military  aid  last  year,  hun- 
dreds of  attacks  on  civilians  have  been  con- 
firmed including  many  on  innocent  children. 
Another  10  months  of  nonlethal  aid  will  keep 
the  Contras  viable  and  active  in  the  field  and 
remove  incentives  for  them  to  reintegrate  into 
Nicaraguan  society  and  participate  in  the  polit- 
ical process.  While  I  don't  like  the  Sandinista 
government  or  the  Soviet  aid  to  that  govern- 
ment, my  dislike  does  not  give  policy  justifica- 
tion to  our  Government  and  therefore  the  right 
to  overthrow  or  undermine  ttie  government  of 
a  sovereign  natkin.  By  continuing  to  back  the 
Contras,  we  continue  misguided  support  of  a 
military  force  with  little  ticking  inside  Nicara- 
gua. 

This  legislation  doesn't  merit  my  support  t>e- 
cause  it  contradicts  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
agreements  reached  by  Centi-al  American 
leaders.  Logistk^l  support  for  the  Contras  vio- 
lates both  the  Arias  peace  accord  and  Fet>ru- 
ary  13-14  summit  agreement  of  the  Central 
American  Presidents  in  El  Salvador.  Esquipu- 
las  II  calls  for  the  cessation  of  "Military,  logis- 
tical, financial  or  propaganda  aid  in  manpow- 
er, armaments,  munitions  and  equipment  to  ir- 
regular forces  or  Insurrectionist  move- 
ments.* *  *"  The  only  aid  allowed  under  both 
Esqulpulas  II  and  the  Centi-al  American  Presi- 
dents agreement  is  for  repatriation  and  reinte- 
gratkin.  While  I  agree  that  the  bipartisan 
accord  alkjws  funds  to  be  used  for  repatriation 
and  voluntary  reintegration,  the  accord  does 
not  guarantee  that  a  single  cent  will  tie  used 
for  this  purpose.  Thus  the  bipartisan  accord 
falls  short  of  the  wishes  of  the  Centi^al  Ameri- 
can Presidents  In  two  regards:  It  provides  lo- 
gistical akj  to  the  Conh-as  and  it  does  not  re- 
.quire  this  akl  to  be  used  for  repatriation  pur- 
poses. 
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I  am  also  opposed  to  this  accord  tjecause  it 
spends  over  $67  million  on  a  failed  poltoy 
when  many  successful  domestic  programs  go 
unfunded  and  underfunded.  How  can  we  justi- 
fy giving  $4.5  million  a  month  in  food,  medi- 
cine, dothing,  and  radio  batteries  for  several 
thousar>d  Contras  while  turning  our  backs  on 
millions  of  homeless  Americans  sleeping  on 
the  streets  who  lack  even  the  most  basic 
human  needs  of  food  and  shelter.  Every  day 
we  are  confronted  with  pressing  problems 
which  demand  a  greater  Federal  response — 
the  scourge  of  drugs,  illiteracy,  infant  mortality, 
the  lack  of  affordable  housing.  In  this  time  of 
enormous  budget  deficits,  we  cannot  afford  to 
bet  money  on  a  failed  policy  when  it  is  so 
desperately  needed  in  other  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  also  anxious  to 
see  my  Government  speak  with  one  vok:e  on 
this  issue.  I  am  more  concerned  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice  of  our  Government  than 
unity  of  our  voice.  We  all  want  peace  and  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America,  yet  we  disagree 
on  the  best  way  to  achieve  it.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  package  before  us  today 
and  work  toward  a  more  diplomatic  solution  to 
the  crisis  more  in  line  with  what  the  Central 
American  Presidents  have  asked  of  us,  whk:h 
will  bring  us  closer  to  the  stability,  peace,  and 
security  we  all  are  seeking. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, since  I  was  sworn  into  Congress  in 
1985.  I  have  always  supported  and  voted  for 
aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters. 

I  cannot,  however,  bring  myself  to  vote  for 
the  legislation  before  us  today  because  I 
question  exactly  what  assistance  we  are  pro- 
viding the  freedom  fighters. 

Are  we  providing  the  freedom  fighters  with 
any  aid  that  will  enhance  their  position  to 
bring  about  change  in  Nicaragua?  No.  As  Pat 
Buchanan  wrote  in  a  recent  editorial,  the  only 
thing  this  agreement  does  is  round  the  Con- 
tras up  and  lock  them  in  their  base  camps,  all 
in  the  vain  hope  that  the  Sandinistas  will  final- 
ly agree  to  real  and  meaningful  democratk; 
reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  are  we  going  to  learn? 
For  10  years,  the  Sandinistas  have  failed  to 
live  up  to  their  promises  of  denrKxa^acy  and 
reform,  and  let's  face  it.  nothing  will  change 
between  now  and  Febmary  of  next  year.  Are 
the  Sandinistas  going  to  use  this  time  to  re- 
lease political  prisoners  and  to  establish  free- 
dom of  speech  or  the  press?  No  one  in  this 
body  should  for  a  minute  believe  it.  The  San- 
dinistas are  going  to  use  this  time  to  achieve 
the  two  goals  they  have  long  sought— to  fur- 
ther consolidate  their  power  over  Nicaragua 
and  to  spread  their  revolution  beyond  their 

borders. 

And  what  will  we  in  Congress  do  at  that 
time,  when  it  once  again  becomes  obvious 
that  we  have  been  hoodwinked  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas? Well.  I  can  hear  it  now.  Opponents  of 
Contra  aid  will  say  that  military  aid  is  useless, 
because  the  Contras  cannot  win.  Unfortunate- 
ly, they  will  be  right.  But  we  will  only  have  our- 
selves to  Wame  because  we  have  once  again 
failed  to  provide  the  Contras  with  any  mean- 
ingful support,  while  the  Soviets  vnll  continue 
to  pour  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  mili- 
tary akj  into  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years,  we  have 
heard  a  k>t  of  talk  from  Members  on  the  other 


side  of  the  aisle  about  the  need  to  estat>lish  a 
level  playing  field  with  our  democratic  trading 
partners,  but  apparently  they  are  not  con- 
cerned about  establishing  a  level  playing  field 
with  the  enemies  of  freedom.  They  are  con- 
tent with  the  Soviets  having  the  upper  hand, 
even  if  it  is  in  our  own  backyard. 

To  my  conservative  colleagues  who  support 
this  agreement  all  I  can  say  is  listen  to  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  con- 
sistently opposed  Contra  aid  but  support  this 
package.  Speaker  after  speaker  has  sakj  that 
this  agreemnent  means  the  end  to  the  Con- 
tras. For  once,  these  opponents  of  Contra  akl 
are  right  about  something. 

Like  my  colleague  and  friend  from  New 
Hampshire,  Republican  Douglas.  I  also  have 
serious  problems  with  giving  a  select  few 
Members  of  the  Congress  the  sole  power  to 
stop  this  aid.  This  is  a  demoaacy  and  all  of 
us  were  elected  to  make  the  tough  decisions 
on  Central  America  or  any  other  issue.  But 
this  agreement  defranchises  over  400  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  constituents  they 
represent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  the  opponents  of 
Contra  aid  have  succeeded  in  disarming  the 
freedom  fighters  and  are  now  trying  to  finish 
the  job  by  locking  them  up  in  a  corral  along 
tlie  Honduran  border.  We  have  robt)ed  the 
Contras  of  their  amis,  their  pride,  their  dignity, 
arKl  now  we  are  intent  upon  robbing  them  of 
their  freedom.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  part  of  it. 
Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this 
package  of  nonlethal  Contra  aid  because  I  be- 
lieve this  represents  for  the  first  time  a  policy 
on  which  the  administration  and  Congress  are 
in  agreement  and  speaking  with  one  voice. 
For  rrwnths  the  leaders  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can nations  have  been  asking  us  for  sonw 
clear  indication  of  what  our  policy  is.  I  believe 
this  package  provides  this  sorely  needed  mes- 
sage. 

We  are  sending  the  strong  message  to  the 
Contras  that  they  will  no  longer  get  military  akj 
and  that  a  military  solution  is  no  longer  viable. 
The  Sandinistas  have  stated  they  are  willing 
to  take  meaningful  and  important  steps  to  de- 
mocratize and  have  demonstrated  this  com- 
mitment through  the  release  of  hundreds  of 
political  prisoners. 

Members  from  all  sides  of  the  political  spec- 
trum would  agree  that  we  want  democracy  in 
Nicaragua.  The  continuation  of  tfw  Contras  as 
a  fighting  force  is  not  the  way  of  achieving 
this  goal,  however.  We  are  giving  the  Contras 
the  tools  to  reintegrate  into  Nk:araguan  socie- 
ty. And  we  are  stating  clearty  that  a  military 
solution  is  unacceptable.  We  are  giving  the 
Contras  every  incentive  to  achieve  democracy 
through  the  political  process. 

This  package  includes  unique  controls  and 
oversight  on  its  implementation.  For  tfie  first 
time  we  have  stipulated  that  akJ  will  be  re- 
voked for  anyone  engaging  in  human  rights 
abuses  or  offensive  activity.  And  in  November 
members  of  the  appropriate  committees  must 
sign  off  on  the  release  of  the  remaining  3 
months  worth  of  akJ. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  how  we 
anived  at  this  bipartisan  compromise.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  welcome  change  that  this  administra- 
tion has  departed  from  some  of  the  failed 
methods  of  its  predecessor.  By  coming  to 
Capitol  Hill  and  hammering  out  a  compromise 


that  is  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  Members 
of  Congress,  the  administratk>n  is  expressing 
its  realization  that  we  are  at  an  important  turn- 
ing point  in  our  policy  in  Nicaragua.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  opposition  to  Contra  akJ  has 
gotten  us  to  this  position  today — of  being  able 
to  get  t>ipartisan  support  from  a  majority  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  finally  put  to  an 
end  the  United  States  sponsored  war  in  Nk:a- 
ragua. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset,  I  want  to  compliment  the  congression- 
al leadership  and  the  Bush  administration  for 
their  spirit  of  cooperation  in  trying  to  reach  an 
agreement  which,  they  believe,  will  help  bring 
an  end  to  the  long  Contra  war  against  the 
people  of  Nicaragua. 

However.  I  will  vote  against  this  agreement 
because  it  still  provides  funds  for  the  Contras. 
thus  continuing  an  unwarranted  intervention 
by  the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of  Central 
America.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  continuation  of 
so-called  humanitarian  akJ  to  the  Contras, 
some  $49.8  million,  helps  to  either  further  our 
foreign  policy  goals  or  bring  peace  to  Nk»ra- 
gua.  Regardless  of  what  President  Arias  nwy 
say  today  about  this  Conti^a  aid  agreement,  I 
believe  it  violates  the  Centi-al  American  peace 
process  and  ttw  Tesoro  Beach  agreement 
whk;h  called  for  a  demobilization  plan  for  the 
Contras  by  providing  assistance  to  permit  the 
Contras  to  remain  intact  as  a  functioning  mili- 
tary force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  fact  is  that  the 
Reagan  policy  of  creating  and  pronroting  the 
Conti-a  cause  has  failed.  We  all  know  this  to 
be  btje  and  we.  as  a  great  nation,  should 
admit  this  failure. 

From  the  t)eginning.  the  Contras  had  rw 
chance  of  success.  The  Nk»raguan  people 
had  no  intention  of  rallying  to  their  cause.  The 
Contra  war  has  brought  only  death  and  de- 
stiuction  to  the  Nicaraguan  people,  violations 
of  United  States  and  international  law,  and  ul- 
timately a  scandal  of  major  proportions  involv- 
ing the  White  House. 

If  we  want  peace,  tfien  all  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras should  cease  and  they  should  t>e  dis- 
banded. The  embargo  imposed  on  nk^ragua 
should  be  lifted,  and  the  CentiBi  American 
presidents  should  be  allowed  to  continue  with 
their  peace  plans  witfwut  interference  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1750.  Briefly.  I'd  like  to  tell 
you  and  my  colleagues  why. 

First  of  all.  the  United  States  ought  by  now 
to  get  its  act  together  vis-a-vis  Nk:aragua.  Far 
too  many  mixed  signals  from  our  shores  have 
been  beamed  out  to  the  Sandanista  govern- 
ment. After  more  than  7  years  of  farily  rough 
internal  divisiveness,  I  believe  this  agreement 
makes  a  fundamental  change  in  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  region  by  moving  closer  to  the 
bright  promises  which  PreskJent  Arias  and 
otfier  leaders  hamrr»ered  into  concrete  terms 
at  the  recent  Centi-al  American  summit 

Second,  this  legislation  now  permits  tlie 
main  participants  in  the  Central  American 
saga  to  do  ttieir  own  thing — with  a  commit- 
ment fi-om  the  United  States  to  work  in  good 
faith  along  side  the  democratic  leaders  of 
every  Centi^al  and  iJtin  American  country. 
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The  real  action  is  yet  to  take  piace,  mean- 
ing the  unfolding  of  the  Sandanista's  real 
plans.  Will  this  dictatorship  do  as  rt  prom- 
ises—or will  it  go  back  on  its  word  as  it  has  in 
the  past?  We'll  just  have  to  wait  and  see.  In 
the  meantime,  these  funds  are  a  decent  and 
consktorate  way  to  help  bhdge  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  staked  much  over  the  years 
in  pursuit  of  democratx:  freedom. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  for  the 
bipartisan  accord  on  Central  Amenca.  but  I 
want  to  state,  for  the  record,  my  concern 
•bout  the  agreement 

As  someone  who  has  consistently  opposed 
military  akl  to  the  contras,  I  am  obvKxisly  cor>- 
cemed  ttiat  the  intent  of  Vnn  "humanitahan 
akl"  package  coukj  be  circumvented.  This 
funding  shouU  be  understood  to  be  transitk>n- 
al  furHir>g  with  an  expectation  tfiat  the  Contra 
forces  resettle  within  Nicaragua.  It  is  based  on 
this  understanding  that  Oscar  Arias  has  indi- 
cated his  support  for  the  akj  package.  Any 
use  of  these  moneys  to  support  continued 
military  activity  woukj  be  a  vK>latxxi  of  t>>is  un- 
derstarxjir)g  and  the  Arias  peace  plan. 

The  cease-fire,  which  has  been  in  effect 
these  past  several  months,  must  continue. 
The  peace  process  must  proceed.  Reforms 
and  free  electkxis  within  Nicaragua  must 
occur.  We  expect  that  Contra  members  will 
join  with  otf>er  oppositk>n  groups  to  peacefully 
compete  with  tt>e  Sandinistas  in  the  electoral 
process.  If  ttiese  understandir>gs  are  not  ful- 
filled, there  should  be  no  further  Contra  aid— 
0(  any  sort— provided. 

I  trust  that  in  the  coming  monttts  the  Bush 
•dministratwn  «mM  use  every  effort  to  support 
the  Central  Amehcan  peace  process  arxj  to 
confront  tfie  Soviet  Unk>n  directly  about  an 
erxj  to  military  ak)  for  Nk:;aragua  as  we  end 
our  akl  to  tt>e  contra  forces. 

The  Reagan  doctrine  in  Central  Amenca, 
wtvch  never  received  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port was,  for  tttat  reason,  a  failure  President 
Bush  and  Secretary  of  State  Baker  have 
•greed  that  military  akl  will  not  be  authorized 
by  this  plan.  Ttiat  is  a  positive  step.  Ttie 
mannef  in  whch  the  present  accord  was 
reached,  ttiat  is,  in  consultatk>n  with  ttie  bipar- 
tisan leadership  of  VFte  Congress,  is  anott)er 
step  in  tt>e  right  directkxi.  I  feel  that  given 
these  circumstances  surrounding  ttie  Bush 
policy  in  Central  America,  Congress  shoukj 
give  the  Presklent  a  chance  to  put  this  new 
policy  to  work.  It  just  might  lead  to  the  goals 
we  all  seek  for  the  regk}n — greater  stability, 
an  end  to  ttie  bkxxlstied,  improved  human 
rights,  and  increased  democracy. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  over  the 
course  of  the  last  decade  ttie  existence  of  le- 
gitimate American  Interests  in  Central  America 
has  demanded  that  we  continue  our  efforts  In 
ttie  regnn  to  encourage  IrKreased  economk: 
growth,  ttie  devetopment  of  strong  and  free 
democrats  institutkxis,  and  an  ever-greater 
respect  for  human  rights.  At  ttie  same  time  I 
have  fett  ttiat  we  must  voce  our  oppositk>n  to 
hostile  Communist  movements  amd  regimes 
that  are  determined  to  subvert  ttiese  princi- 
ples and  efforts. 

Today  I  rise  in  support  of  ttie  bipartisan 
agreement  on  Central  America  between  the 
•dmirwtratkxi  and  Congress.  This  agreement 
would  implement  ttie  March  24  accord  by  ex- 
tendmg  humanitarian  akl  to  ttie  Contras  in 


Nicaragua  by  making  S49.75  million  available 
through  February  28,  1990.  This  rene^-ed  as- 
sistance to  ttie  Contras  Is  essential  to  ensure 
that  the  only  real  voice  for  democracy  in  Nk:a- 
ragua  remains  intact  at  ttie  negotiating  table. 

The  bask;  premise  of  this  compromise  pack- 
age is  to  keep  the  Contras  alive,  albeit,  in  a 
nonmilitary  sense,  as  an  insurance  polkry  until 
ttie  electk>nb  occur.  Based  on  the  Sandinistas' 
past  record  of  abiding  by  their  promises, 
whk:h  is  abysmal,  I  remain  skeptk:al  of  these 
promises. 

But  in  my  view,  any  agreement  that  publk:ly 
and  explk:itly  holds  the  Sandinistas  accounta- 
ble to  democratk:  principles  is  a  positive  and 
welcome  development.  Time  and  time  again,  it 
has  been  charged  in  ttie  past  ttiat  ttie  United 
States  has  only  been  serious  about  pursuing 
an  agreement  guaranteeing  that  the  military 
optkjn  become  the  only  option.  This  has  for 
too  long  been  an  excuse  for  the  deterrence  of 
democracy  in  Nk:aragua. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bipartisan  package, 
with  ttie  absence  of  any  military  aid,  will  at  the 
very  least  measure  the  record  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas compliance,  or  lack  of,  and  the  burden 
proof  will  clearly  rest  on  the  Sandinistas 
stiouklers.  It  is  not  a  questxxi  of  wtiether  ttie 
United  States  will  give  peace  a  ctiance,  but 
wtiether  the  Sandinistas  will  give  ttie  princi- 
ples of  democracy  a  chance. 

Ttie  challenge  before  us  now  is  where  U.S. 
policy  should  proceed.  Certainly  we  should  be 
steadfast  In  our  support  for  democratization 
and  economic  development,  and  in  our  pres- 
sure to  reduce  the  Soviet  presence  in  Nk:ara- 
gua,  whk:h  irKludes  about  $1  billon  a  year  in 
economic  and  military  akl. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today,  in 
ttiis  already  historic  101st  Congress,  we  con- 
sider a  bill  (H.R.  1750)  whk;h  represents  the 
cumulative  efforts  of  the  administratk>n,  the 
State  Department,  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  most  importantly — both  parties,  Republi- 
can and  Democratk:. 

This  bipartisan  effort  Is  important,  and  de- 
serves comment 

In  past  discusskms  regarding  congressonal 
actk>n  in  Central  America  and  other  foreign 
polKy  matters,  a  lack  of  bipartisan  support  for 
U.S.  actkHi  has  resulted. 

Party  differences,  personality  conflk:ts,  com- 
petitkjn  between  House  and  Senate,  one  com- 
mittee and  anottier,  one  branch  of  Govern- 
ment and  Its  counterpart,  and  sometimes  just 
plain  singlemindedness.  have  landed  us  with- 
out a  comprehensive  approach  on  foreign 
polKy. 

We  have  often  acted  disjointedly,  and 
sometimes  contradkrtorily. 

The  concerted  efforts  whk:h  tiave  resulted 
in  today's  bipartisan  effort  are  an  opportunity 
to  take  an  entirely  new  approach  toward  the 
formulation  of  our  polk:y  in  Central  America. 

Now  is  the  time  to  see  ttiat  all  of  ttie  corv 
cems  ttiat  have  gukled  U.S.  opink>n  in  ttie 
past  on  Central  America  have  a  place  in  our 
view  of  the  region.  Not  just  one.  but  all  of 
ttiem. 

We  must  approach  a  polwy  in  Central  Amer- 
\ca  wtiKh  embraces  not  only  a  deske  to  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  East-West  tenskMis — not 
only  the  promotk>n  of  democracy  and  a  re- 
spect for  human  rights — not  only  ttie  promo- 


tion of  setf-determinatk>n  and  of  regnnal  solu- 
tions. 

Instead,  we  must  assert  a  policy  whk:h  ac- 
knowledges the  importance  of  all  of  these 
goals  for  a  comprehensive  policy  toward  Nk^a- 
ragua  and  toward  all  of  Central  America. 

Now  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our 
approach  toward  Central  America. 

It  is  time  to  move  away  from  the  policies  di- 
rected toward  Nicaragua  during  the  past  8 
years.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  consensus  on 
our  past  policies  In  Nicaragua,  and  certainly 
there  is  not,  we  can  agree  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  follow  up  on  our  past  actkxis. 

Whatever  past  differences,  we  can  agree 
ttiat  we  have  a  duty  to  help  ttiose  parties  with 
whom  we  have  been  principally  involved  for 
the  past  8  odd  years,  reintegrate  and  resettle 
themselves  after  we  have  told  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms. 

Whether  or  not  you  believe  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration policies  were  successful  in  ad- 
vancing political  opening  in  Nicaragua,  we  can 
agree  that  we  must  make  an  effort  to  advance 
the  democratizatkxi  of  the  region. 

The  legislatk>n  that  we  consider  today  is  a 
statement  in  favor  of  a  parallel  process  of  de- 
mocratizatkxi  and  disbandment  of  the  armed 
resistance. 

While  negotiattons  regarding  procedures  for 
political  opening  continue  among  the  Central 
American  nations.  U.S.  financial  support  pro- 
vides the  Contras,  their  families,  and  support- 
ers with  the  opportunity  to  partKipate  in  the 
pre-election  process  in  Nrcaragua.  This  hu- 
manitarian akl  thus  has  the  potential  to  further 
democratic  pluralism  in  ttiat  regk>n. 

This  is  not  to  say  this  bipartisan  approach 
regarding  Nrcaragua  is  without  peril.  The  issue 
of  U.S.  involvement  in  Nicaragua  Is  one  that 
has  left  behind  its  remnants  of  misgivings  and 
distrust  We  cannot  merely  disregard  the  con- 
cern of  some  individuals  that  the  intention 
behind  this  legislation,  the  resettlement  of  the 
armed  resistance  will  be  transformed  into 
something  very  different  from  its  stated  pur- 
pose. 

In  order  to  make  certain  the  valkl  and  ap- 
propriate use  of  the  humanitarian  akl,  we  must 
oversee  the  use  of  these  funds.  We  must 
have  compliance  and  enforcement  policies 
whk:h  are  carried  out,  and  reported  upon  not 
only  by  the  administratkin,  or  Ijy  ttie  Congress, 
but  by  independent  observers  as  well.  We 
must  give  ourselves  time  to  rebuild  a  feeling 
of  trust  and  confklence  amongst  those  wlio 
are  interested  in  U.S.  involvement  in  Central 
America. 

So,  pertiaps  it  can  be  seen  that  if  today  is  a 
historic  day  in  the  House  of  Representatives  it 
is  so  not  because  of  what  we  have  accom- 
plistied,  but  for  what  we  have  begun.  In  its  in- 
cipient stages,  a  bipartisan  approach  on  Cen- 
tral American  policy  asserts  that  compromise 
on  a  divisive  issue  doesn't  have  to  mean 
defeat 

It  is  my  hope  ttiat  bipartisanship  will  not  end 
today,  but  that  good  conscience  and  trust  be- 
tween those  policymakers  holding  different 
opinkins  will  continue,  and  that  the  polk^ies 
which  will  grow  from  future  concerted  efforts 
will  help  to  bring  us  closer  to  the  ideals  we 
can  all  agree  upon,  those  of  peace  and  free- 
dom for  the  people  of  any  land. 
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Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  bipartisan  accord 
on  Central  America.  This  is  not  an  easy  vote 
for  me.  I  have  never  supported  the  cause  of 
the  Contras.  and  I  have  consistently  opposed 
military  aid  to  the  Contras.  I  will  continue  to  do 
so.  The  war  in  Nicaragua  has  yielded  nothing 
but  misery  and  hardship  for  the  Nicaraguan 
people,  and  it  is  to  America's  shame  that  we 
have  supported  such  conditions  for  so  long. 

But  this  legislation  does  not  further  the  war. 
It  does  not  provide  military  aid.  Instead,  it  pro- 
vides funds  that  will  lead  to  the  disbanding  of 
the  Contras  and  their  repatriation  into  Nicara- 
guan society.  It  is  not  intended  to  preserve 
the  Contras  as  a  fighting  force. 

More  important,  it  formally  and  officially  ac- 
knowledges a  change  in  United  States  policy 
in  Central  America.  No  longer  will  the  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  be  in  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  the  leaders  of  the  Central 
American  nations.  No  longer  will  Members  of 
Congress  have  to  stmggle  among  themselves 
and  with  the  executive  branch  over  a  policy 
that  the  American  people  do  not  support. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  permanent  peace  in 
Central  America.  Rather  than  destabilizing  the 
political  institutions  and  the  economies  of  the 
region,  we  will  be  a  positive  influence  for  na- 
tional reconciliation  and  the  establishment  of 
democracy. 

If  the  bipartisan  accord  has  its  desired 
effect,  tensions  in  Central  America  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  particulariy  in  Nicaragua, 
we  will  begin  to  see  an  end  to  the  strife  that 
has  haunted  the  regkjn  for  so  many  years.  By 
ending  the  wars,  by  finally  and  firmly  placing 
ourselves  on  the  side  of  peace,  it  is  hoped 
that  we  can  help  the  countries  of  Central 
Anrwrica  enjoy  economic  growth  in  the  future. 

This  package  is  the  result  of  long  and  deli- 
cate negotiations  between  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration.  It  represents 
the  end  of  President  Reagan's  misguided  war 
in  Nicaragua.  In  addition,  and  more  significant- 
ly, it  marks  the  first  time  in  9  years  that  an 
Amencan  President  has  endorsed  a  plan  that 
Is  also  supported  by  the  five  Central  American 
presidents.  To  oppose  the  plan,  to  reject  it 
after  the  care  that  was  taken  to  craft  it,  would 
indicate  confusion  and  instability  in  our  policy. 
Congress  and  the  White  House  can  no  longer 
afford  such  confusion.  We  have  had  too  niany 
years  of  inconsistent  policy,  and  we  must 
show  that  we  are  united  in  oor  support  of 
peace  in  Central  America. 

sun,  we  are  not  writing  a  blank  check  for 
either  the  administration  or  the  Contras.  Con- 
gress will  have  opportunities  to  cut  off  this  aid. 
In  November,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  House  and  Senate  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittees  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  as  well  as  the  leadership  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  to  request  that 
the  akJ  be  continued.  Inaction  by  any  of  these 
six  entities  will  result  in  the  cessation  of  aid.  If 
the  administration  abrogates  its  commitment 
to  the  peace  process,  aid  will  be  shut  off.  If 
the  Contras  violate  the  accords,  if  human 
rights  violations  go  unpunished,  aid  will  be  cut 
off.  And  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
will  be  watching  carefully. 


While  I  will  vote  for  this  package,  I  do  so  re- 
luctantly. For  every  compelling  reason  to  sup- 
port it,  there  are  appealing  reasons  to  oppose 
It.  I  am  uneasy  providing  humanitarian  aid  to  a 
military  force.  We  still  do  not  know  how  much 
money  each  Contra  leader  receives  from  the 
American  taxpayers.  $67  million  is  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  be  sending  to  the  Contras 
v^en  there  are  unmet  needs  in  our  own  coun- 
try; wfien  we  lack  the  resources  to  house  our 
own  people  or  to  stem  thj  tide  of  drugs  on 
our  city  streets. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  times  when  my 
head  tells  me  to  vote  or>e  way  and  my  heart 
says  something  else.  In  my  heart,  I  feel  dis- 
gust and  disdain  for  the  conuption,  the  decep- 
tkjn,  and  the  destruction  of  human  lives  that 
Annerica's  Contra  policy  has  yielded,  and  my 
heart  is  calling  on  me  to  oppose  this  package. 
Yet  I  truly  believe  that  to  defeat  the  package, 
to  oppose  the  legislation  before  us  today, 
would  only  extend  the  corruption  and  add  to 
the  misery  of  the  Nicaraguan  people,  postpon- 
ing the  day  when  true  and  lasting  peace  will 
come  to  Central  America. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chaimnan,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bipartisan  accord  on  Central  Amer- 
ica, which  will  provide  $49.75  million  in  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters  through  February  28,  1990.  As  the 
least  evil  of  the  bad  choices  open  to  me,  I  will 
vote  in  favor  of  this  humanitarian  akj  package. 
I  would  prefer  to  support  military  and  humani- 
tarian aid— just  as  we  have  done  in  Afghani- 
stan, Angola,  and  Cambodia— but  it  appears 
that  political  realities  do  not  pemit  this  option. 
While  ttie  agreement  is  not  pertect  in  all  as- 
pects, I  salute  the  action  of  our  Secretary  of 
State,  James  Baker,  in  his  efforts  to  rebuild  a 
consensus  with  Congress  on  the  grave  issues 
facing  the  United  States  in  Central  America. 
Many  Memtjers  distrusted  the  rrwtives  of  the 
previous  administration  in  Central  America.  I 
am  confkJent  that  Secretary  Baker  will  avoid 
the  mistakes  that  plagued  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's Central  American  policy,  which 
could  have  succeeded  if  Congress  did  not 
time  and  again  undercut  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  conduct  his  own  foreign  policy. 

This  package  would  provide  $4.5  million 
each  month  in  humanitarian  aid  for  the  next  7 
months.  In  November,  Congress  will  revisit 
this  issue  to  recertify  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Contras.  If  this  provision  was  not  attached,  it 
was  doubtful  that  any  Contra  aid  request 
would  have  been  approved.  In  short,  this  was 
the  best  compromise  the  Bush  administration 
could  have  reached  during  the  intense  negoti- 
ations with  Members  of  Congress. 

Because  we've  got  a  new  team  at  the  State 
Department  that  Congress  taists,  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Contra  akJ  will  be  disrupted  in  No- 
vember. If  anything,  I  anticipate  that  the  Marx- 
ist Sandinistas  will  once  again  violate  their 
promises  for  dertKwracy,  and  by  keeping  the 
contras  intact,  the  freedom  fighters  will  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  additional  leverage 
over  the  Sandinistas.  We  must  remember  that 
the  only  reason  why  the  Sandinistas  have 
made  concessions  for  democracy  is  because 
of  the  impact  of  the  Contra  forces. 

To  those  who  say  that  this  is  new  spending, 
taking  away  money  from  the  homeless  and 
the  elderiy.  I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues    that    this    $50    million    package 


comes  from  prevk>usly  appropriated  funds  in 
the  Defense  Departnwnt.  What  we  are  doing 
today  is  simply  directir>g  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  send  $50  million  for  humanitarian  akJ 
to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  least  we  can  do  to  help 
those  brave  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  is 
to  support  this  humanitarian  akJ  package. 
They  are  our  only  insurance  policy  against 
growing  Sandinista  and  East  bloc  sut)version 
of  Central  America.  I  am  amazed  time  and 
time  again  how  we  must  remind  ourselves  of 
the  repressive  nature  of  communist  societies. 
When  will  we  learn  that  freedom  and  democ- 
racy cannot  flourish  in  totalitarian  states?  I 
hope  we  leam  this  lesson  before  all  of  Central 
America  falls  into  the  Soviet  empire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bipartisan  accord,  and  vote  for  H.R. 
1750. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
much  of  the  past  decade,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  government  has  sought  a 
military  solutk^n  to  the  complex  politk»l  and 
economic  problems  in  Central  America.  This 
misguided  effort  has  resulted  in  untold  hunwn 
suffering  among  the  people  of  that  region,  and 
the  corruption  of  the  goals  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

I  have  not  supported  that  polk:;y,  and  I  have 
not  been  and  am  not  now,  a  supporter  of 
Contra  akJ.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  this 
bipartisan  agreement  marks  a  new  dlrectk>n  in 
U.S.  policy  toward  Central  America.  The  new 
administration  is  looking  for  a  way  out  of  a 
failed  policy,  and  I  believe  Congress  needs  to 
assist  them  in  that  effort. 

This  agreement  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Congressional  opponents  of  the  war 
in  Central  America  have  won  a  great  victory. 
For  the  first  time,  the  administration  has  ex- 
pllcrtly  stated  Its  support  for  the  peace  efforts 
of  the  Central  American  Presidents  and  the 
Esquipulas  Accords,  and  has  vowed  to  sup- 
port future  efforts  bi  the  presidents  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  conflict.  In  doing  so,  tf>e  Bush 
administration  has  rejected  a  military  solution. 
Also,  for  the  first  time,  funds  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  resettlement  and  repatriation  of 
the  Contras,  in  accordance  with  the  Central 
American  Presidents'  plan  to  disband  the 
Contras. 

Pertwps  most  importantly,  no  funds,  includ- 
ing humanitarian  funds,  will  go  forward  to  any 
group  or  individual  wfio  has  er>gaged  in  mili- 
tary attacks  or  human  rights  abuses,  and  Cor>- 
gress  has  made  clear  that  the  recipients  of 
humanitarian  assistance  will  t>e  held  to  the 
strictest  possible  standards  in  this  regard. 

President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica  has  ex- 
pressed his  very  strong  support  of  this  agree- 
ment. Our  efforts  under  the  bipartisan  plan  will 
help  the  leaders  of  Central  America  to 
achieve  results  In  their  negotiation  of  the 
peace  process.  They  agree  that  U.S.  Central 
American  policy  has  embari<ed  on  a  new 
course,  and  it  is  one  that  they  endorse. 

The  acrimonious  debate  and  struggle  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
on  U.S.  policy  in  Central  America  must  not 
continue.  While  neither  Contra  aid  supporters 
nor  Contra  aid  opponents  have  gotten  all  they 
wanted  in  this  agreement,  it  Is  important  that 
we  work  together  constructively  to  forge  a 
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peace  settiement  in  Nicaragua.  For  tt>e  first 
time,  ¥we  starxj  united  in  support  of  democracy 
and  peace. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1750,  a  bill  to  implement  the 
accord  on  U.S.  policy  in  Central  America 
agreed  to  by  tfw  President  and  the  bipartisan 
congreasiorMil  leadership  on  March  24. 

The  bipartisan  accord  offers  us  ttie  t)est 
possible  opportunity  in  years  to  help  end  the 
war  in  Nicaragua  and  protect  and  promote  our 
important  security  objectives  in  Central  Amer- 
ica 

H.R.  1750  deserves  our  support  for  several 
reasons. 

Rrst,  the  bipartisan  accord  represents  a 
furKJamental  reorientation  of  U.S.  strategy  in 
Central  America  and  provides  a  fresh  start  in 
our  poicies  toward  Nicaragua. 

Under  the  accord,  the  United  States  makes 
an  unambiguous  commitment  to  support  the 
regional  diplomatic  process  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. This  commitment  to  diplomacy  marks  a 
dear  departure  from  previous  unsuccessful 
military  strategies. 

The  United  States  will  strive  to  do  several 
things  as  part  of  this  new  strategy:  We  will  ac- 
tively support  the  efforts  of  tfie  Central  Amen- 
can  Presidents,  led  by  President  Arias  of 
Costa  Rica,  to  implement  tfie  regional  secunty 
arx)  domestic  reform  provisions  of  the  regional 
accords  tf>ose  Presidents  have  signed:  we  will 
use  dipkxnatic  ir>centives  ar>d  disincentives  to 
encourage  the  Sandinista  government  to 
comply  with  its  obligations  under  tfw  accords; 
and  we  will  take  steps  to  ensure  ttiat  none  of 
our  nonlethal  assistarKe  to  the  Contras  is 
used  for  offer^sive  military  action  inskie  Nea- 
ragua  or  is  received  by  Contra  personr>el  wfK> 
violate  human  rights. 

To  achieve  this  agreement  on  a  new  diplo- 
matic strategy  in  Central  America,  both  the 
Preskjent  and  the  Congress  have  made  sever- 
al important  commitments. 

The  administration  has  acknowledged  that 
securing  U.S  obfections  in  Central  America 
does  not  require  the  military  overthrow  of  the 
Sandinistas;  tt»t  the  Contras'  reintegration 
into  Nicaraguan  politics  through  elections  can 
now  be  contemplated:  that  as  the  Presklent 
put  it  in  March,  the  United  States  cannot 
"daim  the  right  to  order  ttie  politics  of  Nk^ara- 
gua":  and  that  Congress  plays  an  indispensa- 
ble role  in  evaluating  tfie  goals  and  status  of 
U.S.  polk:y  in  Central  America. 

For  its  part  Congress  has  stressed  its  sup- 
port for  the  goals  of  "democracy,  peace,  arxj 
security"  in  Central  America;  declared  its  corv 
cem  about  the  role  played  by  Soviet  and 
Cuban  military  assistance  in  Cenf  al  America's 
confKcts;  arxj  ackrxiwledged  that  it  is  the  ad- 
minialration's  responsibility  to  conduct  U.S.  di- 
plonwcy. 

The  diplomatic  strategy  embodied  in  ttie  bi- 
partisan accord  has  received  tfie  endorsement 
o(  all  the  Central  American  PreskJents,  apart 
from  NKaragua's  Daniel  Ortega,  and  from 
many  other  Latin  American  leaders  President 
Arias  sakj  last  week  that  tf>e  bipartisan  agree- 
ment was  consistent  with  the  February  1989 
Central  AmerKan  summit  agreement  calling 
for  democratic  reforms  in  Nicaragua  in  ex- 
change for  tt>e  denxibilization  of  tf>e  Contras. 


SecorKJ,  the  bipartisan  agreement  coukj  erxj 
years  of  c^sive  detiate  on  poik:y  toward  Nk:a- 
ragua. 

These  detiates  have  diverted  valuable 
energy  and  attention  from  problems  that  pose 
major  threats  to  Latin  American  democracy 
arxJ  stability,  irKluding  debt,  drug  trafficking, 
and  insurgency.  When  we  are  able  to  speak 
with  one  voice  on  a  concerted  diplomatic 
strategy  in  Central  America,  we  will  lie  much 
more  likely  to  bnng  an  end  to  the  regk>n's 
conflk:ts. 

Furttiermore,  if  this  agreement  launches  an 
effective  bipartisan  policy,  it  could  help  restore 
much  of  the  collaborative  spirit  and  mutual 
trust  that  were  casualties  of  the  Contra  de- 
t>ates  and  the  Iran-Contra  affair.  This  would 
strengtt>en  our  polk»es  in  other  areas. 

Third.  t>y  provkjing  nonlethal  assistance  to 
tfie  Contras  for  another  1 1  months,  we  do  not 
preclude  tfie  possibility  ttiat  their  demobiliza- 
tion might  begin  before  next  February.  The 
status  of  the  Contra  forces  during  ttie  next 
year  will  depend  upon  tfie  course  of  regksnal 
diptomacy. 

The  Central  American  Presklents  expect  to 
produce  by  May  15  a  plan  for  the  relocation  of 
the  Contras.  In  the  event  that  the  presidents 
decide  to  t>egin  relocating  the  Contras  t>efore 
next  February,  this  proposed  legislation  in- 
cludes language  autfiorizing  tfie  use  of  some 
of  our  assistarKe  for  the  voluntary  repatriation 
and  regk>nal  integration  of  tfie  Nrcaraguan  re- 
sistarKe. 

Fourth,  Nk:araguan  offnials  have  indk^ted 
tfiat  continued  U.S.  economk:  assistance  for 
tfie  Contras  will  not  affect  their  understanding 
of  tfieir  own  obligations  under  the  regional  ac- 
cords. I  t>elieve  that  tfie  continuing  presence 
of  the  Contras  can  advance  diplomacy  by  en- 
couraging tfie  Sandinistas  to  comply  with  their 
commitments. 

Mr.  Cfiairman,  memt>ers  are  well  aware  of 
tfie  historic  importance  of  this  agreement  our 
leaders  have  hammered  out  Members  are 
also  aware  that  some  questions  remain  and 
that  other  components  of  our  polk»es  in  Cen- 
tral America  remain  unresolved:  Some  ques- 
tion flow  well  Congress  will  t>e  able  to  evalu- 
ate in  November  the  quality  of  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  on  behalf  of  regk}nal  diplomacy 
or  tfie  Contras'  compliance  with  the  bipartisan 
agreement's  understandings  on  offensive  re- 
straint and  human  rights;  some  think  that  ttie 
dipkxnatic  incentives  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  offer,  and  the  Sandinista  actions  that 
woukj  call  tfiem  into  play,  have  not  been 
clearly  articulated:  otfiers  argue  tfiat  tiie  con- 
ditions under  wfiKh  our  humanitarian  assist- 
ance will  be  converted  into  relocation  assist- 
ance have  also  not  been  spedfied;  and  finally, 
many  of  us  in  Congress  would  like  to  see  the 
United  States  commit  itself  to  begin  direct  bi- 
lateral discussk>ns  with  tfie  Sandinistas  on  our 
mutual  secunty  concerns. 

These  are  all  important  considerations. 
Each  of  these  sfioukj  be  pursued  furtfier 
during  the  coming  weeks. 

But  I  submit  that  even  tfiough  we  all  have 
some  questions  and  we  all  have  particular 
oversight  concerns,  we  fiave  a  common  inter- 
est in  furtfiering  this  important  bipartisan 
agreement  and  ttie  collatxxative  framework  it 
creates,  within  which  we  can  address  these 
outstanding  policy  concerns. 


I  urge  adoption  of  H.R.  1 750. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  1 750,  the  bipartisan  accord  on 
Central  America.  I  have  been  a  sti-ong  and 
consistent  supporter  of  the  Conto^as  for  sever- 
al years  and  believe  that  the  Sandinistas  con- 
stitute a  serious  threat  to  peace  and  democra- 
cy in  Central  Amenca.  The  United  States 
needs  to  address  this  threat  effectively,  and  in 
my  opinion  a  policy  designed  to  sup|X>rt  the 
Conti-as  does  just  this. 

Unfortunately,  tfie  debate  over  United 
States  policy  toward  Nk^aragua  has  hampered 
effective  implementation  of  that  polk:y.  Little 
progress  has  been  made  in  achieving  United 
States  objectives  in  Central  America,  broadly 
defined  as  peace  and  democracy,  because 
tfiere  has  been  littie  agreement  on  how  to 
best  achieve  those  objectives.  The  United 
States  Central  American  policy  has  been  char- 
acterized by  diviskjn  rather  than  consensus, 
allowing  our  adversaries,  the  Sandinistas,  to 
expkjit  the  cracks  in  United  States  policy  and 
prevent  meaningful  movement  toward  democ- 
racy in  Nicaragua. 

By  passing  the  legislation  before  us  today 
we  will  be  advandng  a  historic  bipartisan 
effort  to  support  peace  and  democracy  in 
Central  America.  For  the  first  time  in  3  years 
the  full  weight  of  the  United  States  foreign 
polk:y  apparatus  will  be  pressuring  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  initiate  the  democratic  changes  in 
Nk:aragua  they  have  promised  but  so  far  have 
failed  to  produce.  The  instrument  of  this  bipar- 
tisan U.S.  polk^  will  be  a  viable  Conti'a  force 
ready  to  resume  military  operations  should  the 
Sandinistas  renege  on  tfie  promises  tfiey 
made  at  El  Tersoro,  El  Salvador,  last  Febru- 
ary. 

For  tfiose  wfio  criticize  tfie  humanitarian  aid 
provided  to  the  Conti-as  in  this  legislation  and 
argue  that  by  keeping  the  Contras  alive,  rather 
than  disbanding  them,  the  United  States  is  un- 
dermining the  Central  American  peace  proc- 
ess, I  wish  to  remind  then  of  Costa  Rican 
Presklent  Oscar  Arias'  comment  on  the  United 
States  new  bipartisan  approach  to  Central 
America.  Commenting  on  the  Humanitarian 
akj  package  before  us  today  Presklent  Arias 
stated  tfiat  "now  I  feel  a  sincere  support  from 
the  United  States  for  the  Peace  Plan." 

It  is  in  the  United  States  best  interests  for 
peace  and  democracy  to  be  the  guiding  princi- 
ples of  Central  American  politics.  These  prin- 
ciples need  to  be  reestablished  in  Nicaragua 
and  I  believe  this  legislation  furthers  this  goal. 
By  providing  tfie  Conti-as  with  humanitarian  akj 
until  free  and  fair  elections  can  be  hekj  in 
Nicaragua  the  United  States  can  keep  the 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  to  initiate  the 
changes  they  have  promised  and,  at  the  same 
time,  support  tfie  Central  American  peace 
process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  critical  bill. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  1750, 
the  bipartisan  accord  on  Centi-al  America.  The 
bill  provkles  $67  million  in  nonlethal  aki 
through  next  February,  principally  for  reloca- 
tion assistance  to  the  Contras. 

In  my  judgment  this  package  represents 
the  first  time  that  the  administration  has  taken 
the  lead  in  crafting  a  program  that  actually  ap- 
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pears that  it  will  improve  the  chances  of  an 
end  to  the  8-year-old  war.  I  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  the  House  leadership— in  particular, 
my  good  friend  Jim  Wright.  Without  the  hard 
work  of  our  Speaker,  this  compromise  pack- 
age might  never  have  been  possible.  The  Re- 
publican leadership— particularly  Bob 
Michel— also  deserves  praise  for  their  sup- 
portive efforts.  Finally,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's cooperative  approach  to  Congress  and 
decision  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  sup- 
porting the  initiatives  of  the  Central  American 
leaders  should  not  be  overiooked.  Today's 
vote  will  be  recorded  as  a  credit  to  bipartisan- 
ship. 

The  Central  American  Presidents  agreed  in 
February  that  the  Contras  should  be  dlst)and- 
ed  and  that  further  derrKjcratization  should 
occur  in  Nicaragua.  To  its  credit,  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  has  taken  several  meas- 
ures to  promote  democracy  and  has  promised 
to  hoJd  free  elections  eariy  next  year. 

U.S.  economrc  assistance  will  facilitate  the 
goals  of  the  Central  American  Presidents. 
President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica,  the  chief  archi- 
tect of  the  Centi-al  American  peace  plan,  has 
articulated  his  support  for  the  United  States 
accord.  The  accord  stipulates  that  the  reinte- 
gration and  relocation  of  the  Contras  occur  in 
a  manner  supportive  of  the  original  Arias  plan. 
The  broad  support  that  this  accord  enjoys 
among  Centi-al  American  and  United  States 
leaders  is  truly  remarkable.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  since  the  contentious  partisan  blood 
baths  shed  over  Contra  aid.  It  is  my  hope  and 
the  hope  of  many  of  my  colleagues  that  the 
bipartisan  accord  provide  the  catalyst  to  end 
the  guerrilla  war,  to  foster  greater  denwcrati- 
zation  in  Nicaragua,  and  to  place  the  adminis- 
ti-ation  and  the  Congress  on  the  same  side  in 
fornxjlating  our  country's  policy  toward  Central 
America. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chaiman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislation,  to  enact  the  bipartisan 
agreement  Ijetween  tiie  President  and  Con- 
gress on  policy  toward  Nicaragua  by  providing 
a  further  $49.8  million  in  nonlethal  assistance 
to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance. 

On  Febmary  14,  the  leaders  of  the  five 
Central  American  countries  signed  an  agree- 
ment in  Tesoro  Beach,  El  Salvador.  This 
agreement  reaffimied  their  commitment  to  the 
August  1987  Guatemala  accord  providing  for 
democracy  and  peaceful  political  dialog 
throughout  the  region.  The  new  agreement 
also  called  specifically  for  Nicaragua  to  lift  the 
restrictkjns  it  has  imposed  on  civil  rights  and 
to  hold  completely  free  and  fair  elections  no 
later  than  February  25,  1990,  in  exchange  for 
which  the  five  countries  would  meet  again  to 
form  a  plan  by  May  1989  for  the  permanent 
resettlement  of  the  Nicaraguan  Conto^as  now 
in  Honduras. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  latest  agreement  by  Centi-al 
American  leaders,  and  it  has  been  endorsed 
by  all  of  them  except  Daniel  Ortega  of  Nicara- 
gua. It  would  only  provide  nonlethal  U.S.  as- 
sistance at  the  same  rate  as  currently  until  the 
end  of  Febmary  1990,  subject  to  congression- 
al review  in  November  1989,  on  the  condition 
that  the  Contt-as  continue  to  refrain  from  car- 
rying out  military  activity  against  the  Sandi- 
nista  regime  in  Ntearagua  and  do  not  engage 
in  drug  ti-afficking  or  human  rights  abuses. 


The  Bush  administration  also  stated  that  it 
will  carry  out  a  concerted  diplomatic  effort  for 
the  rest  of  1989  to  pressure  the  Sandinistas 
to  live  up  to  their  many  commitments  to  de- 
mocratize Nicaragua,  while  encouraging  the 
Contras  to  return  to  Nicaragua  and  to  partici- 
pate in  a  more  open  political  process,  and  the 
administration  has  announced  that  it  is  now 
reducing  its  funds  in  support  of  Contra  political 
activities  outside  Nicaragua. 

I  support  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
President  and  congressional  leaders,  because 
I  believe  it  is  vital  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  Contras  as  a  cohesive  force  until 
the  Sandinistas  have  fully  and  credibly  com- 
plied with  their  repeated  commitments  to  open 
Nicaragua  up  to  a  democratic  and  pluralistic 
political  system,  in  which  the  Sandinistas' 
many  political  opponents  are  free  to  partici- 
pate fully  and  safely. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  it  is  equally  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  to  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Central  American  governments 
to  ensure  a  peaceful  political  settlement  of  the 
Nicaraguan  conflict  and  to  engage  in  an  active 
diplomatic  effort  to  that  end. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I'm  happy  to  say 
that  we're  finally  seeing  an  acknowledgment 
from  the  White  House  that  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  executive  branch  over  the  past  8  years 
was  cleariy  wrong  headed.  The  administration 
is  finally  saying  now  what  we've  known  all 
along:  That  giving  guns  to  a  group  or  merce- 
naries worthing  out  of  the  jungle  isn't  going  to 
solve  anything.  In  8  years  we  have  witnessed 
the  spending  of  millions  of  dollars,  major  com- 
mitments of  time  and  to-aining,  and  the  ti-agedy 
of  war  perpetrated  on  civilians.  But  the  admin- 
isti^ation  finally  sees  the  same  thing  we  see  in 
Central  America:  The  Contras  aren't  accom- 
plishing anything  for  anybody  in  Nk:aragua;  if 
they  were,  they  wouldn't  t>e  camped  across 
the  border,  unwelcome  in  their  own  home. 

This  senseless  waste  could  all  come  to  an 
end.  While  I  am  sincerely  pleased  that  we 
seem  to  be  backing  away  from  a  policy  that 
has  cast  a  pall  over  inter-American  relations  in 
the  1980's,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  could 
make  a  sti-onger,  clearer  statement  to  the 
Central  American  leaders— and  indeed  to  the 
wortd— by  making  a  clean  end  to  our  involve- 
ment with  the  Conti-as.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  unequivocally  state  our  commitment  and 
support  to  the  deoKwratic  course  now  being 
steered  by  President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica  and 
his  democratic  colleagues. 

We  are  all  encouraged  that  the  administra- 
tion states  in  this  legislation  that  it  truly  wishes 
to  support  the  Arias  peace  plan,  which  calls 
for  the  disbanding  of  the  Contras.  If  this  is  the 
case  then,  it  should  give  up  its  efforts- 
proven  ineffective  by  the  previous  administi^a- 
tion— to  hold  them  together.  The  Centi-al 
American  Presidents  are  currently  drafting  a 
plan  to  demobilize  the  Conti-as.  It  seems  to 
me  the  proper  course  for  America  is  to  con- 
skJer  new,  Centi-al  American  ideas  t)efore  im- 
posing our  own.  We  should  put  our  resources 
to  work  along  with  those  of  the  Centi-al  Ameri- 
can governments  to  develop  the  area  peace- 
fully; to  end  poverty;  to  end  the  causes  of  war 
and  subversion;  to  reflect  the  h-ue;  benevolent 
nature  of  American  democracy. 

Mr.  DELAY.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  we 
are.  Once  again,  we  will  have  another  vote  on 


the  Contras  of  Nicaragua  and  I  am  completely 
frustrated.  I  am  so  frustrated  when  I  remem- 
ber the  first  time  that  we  lost  a  vote  on  this 
floor  the  day  after  I  got  back  from  Managua- 
after  I  spoke  with  a  granrtrather  wtio,  with 
tear-filled  eyes,  t)egged  us  not  to  forget  his 
grandchildren. 

I  am  frusti-ated  when  I  remember  and  think 
about  the  oppression  that  I  have  seen  over 
and  over  in  Nk»ragua.  And  I  do  not  refer 
solely  to  the  obvious  conti^ols  on  freedom  of 
expression — radio,  television,  and  newspa- 
per—but also  to  the  deep  oppressksn  and 
horror  that  thousands  of  Nicaraguans  live  with 
every  day.  I  speak  of  the  thousands  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  festering  in  dank,  dark  prisons. 
Unlike  our  own  prisons,  the  Sandinista  pnsons 
have  people  living  and  eating  in  their  excre- 
ment—hundreds crammed  in  cells  that  were 
designed  for  20  or  30,  lacking  adequate  medi- 
cal and  health  care.  The  economy  has  been 
mismanaged  to  such  a  great  extent  that  it  is 
completely  out  of  conti-ol.  Inflation  soars  dally. 
While  the  elite  shop  in  a  dollar  store  filled  with 
American  products  vis-a-vis  Panama,  the 
people  they  have  oppressed  cannot  even  pick 
food  off  the  stieets.  I  am  frusti-ated  when  I 
think  about  people  living  in  squalor  while  the 
Sandinistas  have  stolen  and  destroyed  every- 
thing of  value  in  the  country— a  country  that 
could  once  feed  practically  the  entire  region. 
I  am  frustrated  when  I  think  of  tf>e  time  I 
was  with  the  gentieman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Tallon]  in  Nandaime  and  saw  law-abid- 
ing demonsti-atsxs  having  their  heads  bashed 
in,  thrown  into  trucks,  and  taken  off  to  jail. 

But  let's  look  at  the  hand  of  cards  we  have 
been  dealt.  What  are  our  options  today?  We 
could  stand  here,  as  some  have,  and  deplore 
the  violence  on  both  sides  and  vehementiy 
wish  tfuit  it  would  go  away,  but  no  amount  of 
speaking  In  this  well  can  make  the  violence 
go  away.  We  can  make  these  wonderful  glow- 
ing speeches  about  peace,  but  speeches  do 
rujt  create  peace. 

We  could  have  a  vote  for  military  aid,  but 
the  Members  on  my  side  know  we  do  not 
have  the  votes  to  win.  We  could  spend  our 
time  debating  atxjut  legislative  veto  and  con- 
stitutional law.  We  can  demand  a  vote  on  mili- 
tary aid  next  February.  But  where  does  that 
leave  us  today? 

The  optkjn  that  is  before  us  is  laid  out  in 
this  accord.  The  option  is  to  once  again  be- 
lieve in  the  promises  of  the  Sandinistas  who 
have  been  lying  to  the  Congress  for  10  years. 
OK;  so  be  it.  We  will  believe  in  them  for  an- 
other year  because  we  must.  The  accord 
makes  the  United  States  a  player  in  these  ne- 
gotiations. We  can  maintain  some  presence  in 
Nicaragua  and  keep  hoping  for  a  chance  for 
peace.  I  can  go  along  with  that. 

But  I  say,  especially  to  my  Memt)ers  on  the 
right,  ttiat  the  choice  to  me  is  a  very  simple 
one.  The  choice  is  this:  Do  I  want  to  partici- 
pate in  the  destruction  of  support  for  those 
brave  men,  women,  and  families  who  are 
fighting  to  return  to  a  country  where  all  they 
want  to  do  is  just  farm  their  piece  of  land, 
raise  their  families,  and  worship  tfieir  God? 
The  Conb^as  and  their  families  who  are  waiting 
in  Honduras  and  in  other  countries  tell  us  that 
is  all  they  want.  They  have  seen  their  families 
killed,  they  have  been  mn  off  their  land,  and 
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•wy  have  been  drafted  into  an  army  in  wtitch 
they  dkl  not  want  to  serve.  This  is  the  cho«ce. 

I  cannot  subecribe  to  the  idea  that,  if  the  sit- 
uation gets  bad  enough  in  Central  Amenca. 
the  American  people  will  wake  up.  I  am  from 
Texas.  It  is  closer  to  Managua  from  Houston 
than  it  is  from  Houston  to  Washington,  DC.  I 
canrxM  afford  to  make  it  bad  enough  in  Cer>- 
tral  America  so  that  Vne  American  people  will 
wake  up — my  State  is  already  suffering.  The 
or)ly  option  I  have  today  is  to  vote  for  this 
accord.  The  only  option  I  have  today  is  to 
vote  for  the  Contas,  to  keep  them  as  a  viable 
force  in  HornJuras  as  leverage  against  tt>e 
SarxJintstas;  because,  my  colleagues,  if  we 
vole  this  accord  down  today  and  they  start 
dispersing  the  Contras  tomonow,  wtuit  do  my 
coaoaguofl  think  the  Sandinistas  will  do?  We 
wW  have  a  terrible  Holocaust 

\At.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  that.  What 
we  can  afford  is  to  swaik>w  our  pride  ar)d 
swallow  our  frustration.  We  can  swaltow  tfiat 
painful  gut  feeling  tf>at  is  way  down  deep 
inside  us  about  wtut  is  happenirig  in  Nicara- 
gua and  vote  for  Vne  accord. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  today  we 
in  the  House  will  vote  on  tfie  latest  package 
of  aid  for  tf>e  Nrcaraguan  Contras. 

The  context  of  ttw  vote  is  unk)ue.  For  ttie 
llret  time  in  nearly  a  decade  of  debate  on 
United  States  policy  toward  Nk:aragua,  Oemy 
cratic  and  Republican  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  administration  have  joined  to- 
getfwr  to  reach  a  compromise  position  on  fur- 
ther United  States  furxjing  for  tt>e  Contras. 
The  Bipartisan  Accord  on  Central  America, 
given  ttw  deep  divisions  arxj  rafKor  that  have 
characterized  tfvs  issue,  is  a  remarkable 
achievement 

But  we  have  not  been  asked  to  vote  for  or 
against  bipartsanship.  We  are  here  to  vote  for 
or  agair^  giving  $66  millkxi  to  10,000  Contras 
over  ttw  next  9  months.  And  while  I  support 
the  t)ipartisan  process  ttiat  led  to  this  proposal 
1  regret  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support 
the  proposal  itself. 

Let  me  state  clearly  wfiy  I  do  not  support 
this  aid  package. 

Rrst  tfie  package  provkjes  for  tf)e  distribu- 
tion of  cash  to  armed  Contras  within  Nk^ara- 
gua.  TTie  administration  estimates  that  there 
are  as  many  as  3,000  armed  Contras  in  Nica- 
ragua. Providir>g  tf)em  with  cash  is  both  risky 
arxJ  unnecessary.  I  fail  to  see  how  these  cash 
payments  contribute  to  a  peaceful  solutkxi  to 
ttw  conflict  or  the  Central  American  Presi- 
dents' Plan,  arxl  I  sfiall  oppose  ttiem. 

Second,  altfiough  tf>e  agreement  seeks  to 
enforce  a  cease-fire  by  alk>wing  for  the  cutoff 
of  aid  to  tfie  Contras  if  memt>ers  of  the  resist- 
ance engage  in  offensive  actions  and  human 
nghts  abuses,  I  see  notfiing  in  tfiis  agreement 
or  in  the  administration's  statements  wtiKh 
suggests  ttuit  tfiis  provision  can  actually  be 
enforced.  Tfius  is  it  likely  tfiat  ttiese  acts, 
wtiich  have  continued  in  tfie  last  year,  will  be 
perpetuated — «inth  U.S.  financial  support. 

Ttwd,  I  believe  tfie  bill  undermines  the 
peace  initiative  of  tfie  five  Central  American 
Presidents.  For  one  ttiing,  it  comes  too  soon. 
Next  month  the  Central  American  Presidents 
will  present  tfte  Contra  reintegraton  program 
caNed  for  In  tfieir  El  Tesoro  agreement  U.S. 
aid  should  be  designed  to  support  that  pro- 
posal. siTKe  a  regionally  devised  and  support- 


ed plan  has  a  far  greater  cfiarKe  of  achieving 
peace  and  statiility  in  Central  Amenca  than 
one  imposed  by  Washington.  This  bill  jumps 
the  gun,  and  offers  the  Contras  a  remarkable 
wage  to  sit  on  the  Honduran  border.  As  such, 
the  bill  may  well  do  more  to  erKourage  the 
Contras  to  remain  in  Honduras  tfian  to  en- 
courage tfieir  reintegratk>n  into  Nnaragua's 
political  life. 

Fourth,  I  believe  the  akj  provkled  t>y  this  bill 
is  excessive.  Ttiis  is  not  a  minimum  wage  bill. 
At  $66  millKHi,  it's  been  estimated  that  this  bill 
provides  tfie  Contras  and  tfieir  families  with 
four  times  tfie  average  per  capita  annual 
income  in  Central  Amenca.  The  United  States 
has  some  moral  ot)ligatk)n  to  tfie  Contras, 
after  all,  we  put  tfiem  ttiere.  But  tfie  ot>ligation 
sfiouM  fall  within  reasonable  levels.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development  testified 
tfiat  it  is  currently  meeting  the  Contras  human- 
itarian needs  with  $3.5  million  per  month.  Yet 
tfiis  bill  provkjes  $4.5  millk>n  per  month.  In 
sfxxt,  tfiis  package  provides  more  money  tfian 
tfie  Contras  need. 

These  concerns  and  otfiers  are  tfie  basis  of 
my  oppositkxi  to  this  bill.  I  thank  the  leader- 
ship of  tfie  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  admin- 
istratk>n  for  tfie  hard  work  tfiey  devoted  to  this 
compromise.  I  recognize  that  it  was  not  easy. 
But  I  must  folkiw  my  conscience  on  this 
matter  and  vote  against  the  Contra  bill  before 
us. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  express  both  my  support  and  my  ad- 
miratK>n  for  tfie  brave  young  men  and  women 
fighting  for  freedom  and  democracy  in  Nk;ara- 
gua  against  tfie  repressive  Soviet-tiacked  San- 
dinista  regime.  I  fiave  consistently  voted  in 
favor  of  military  and  humanitarian  akf  to  tfie 
freedom  fighters  to  assist  them  in  tfie  struggle 
for  democracy. 

Consistent  with  this  prevtous  support,  I 
stand  in  favor  of  passage  of  H.R.  1750,  al- 
though I  hartxx  grave  doubts  atxxjt  tfie 
wisdom  of  many  of  tfie  provisions  contained 
therein. 

Principally,  I  question  both  tfie  advisability 
and  tfie  constitutonality  of  tfie  gentlemen's 
agreement  negotiated  between  Secretary 
Baker  and  congressk>nal  leaders  of  tfie 
Democratic  Party.  Several  constitutional  schol- 
ars, including  Judge  Robert  Bork,  contend  that 
it  is  indeed  unconstitutkinal.  a  vk)latk>n  of  sep- 
aration of  powers.  The  agreement  dearly  sets 
a  t>ad  precedent  for  future  legislative  branch/ 
executive  txanch  foreign  piolicy  debates. 

Furthermore,  of  tfie  designated  committee 
cfiairmen  and  Democratic  leaders  wfiose  writ- 
ten approval  is  required  in  order  for  akl  to  tfie 
freedom  fighters  to  continue  after  November 
30.  several  have  failed,  throughout  the  entire 
history  of  tfie  Nk^raguan  conflkn,  to  vote  a 
single  dime  of  aid  money  for  tfie  Nk:araguan 
resistance.  What  reasonable  promise  do  we 
now  fiave  that  tfiis  will  possibly  cfiange  by  No- 
vemt>er?  I  believe  that  by  granting  powers  to  a 
few  indivkjual  Members  of  Congress,  powers 
traditkxially  bekxiging  either  solely  to  the 
Presklent  or  solely  to  tfie  whole  Congress, 
this  agreement  circumvents  tfie  proper  role  of 
Congress  in  the  legislative  process,  and  dimin- 
ishes the  powers  of  tfie  Presklent 

Nevertfieless,  given  little  alternative,  I  sup- 
port this  measure  of  continued  humanitarian 
aki  to  tfie  freedom  fighters,  vyhnh  will  ensure 


their  survival  as  a  military  force.  This,  in  tum. 
Is  the  only  possible  way  to  ensure  tfiat  the 
Sandinistas  fionor  tfieir  promises  and  treaty 
commitments.  The  future  of  democracy  In 
Central  America  depends  upon  a  fair  vote 
next  February.  Let  us  help  make  sure  this 
happens. 

Because  of  the  above  stated  reservatkins. 
however,  let  tfie  record  show  that  I  favor  Mr. 
DORNAN's  motion  to  recommit  H.R.  1750  with 
instructions  to  report  the  bill  with  two  amend- 
ments. These  amendments  solidify  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  conduct  foreign  policy  and 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to  rearm  the 
Nrcaraguan  freedom  fighters  in  the  event  the 
Sandinistas  fail  to  hold  free  and  fair  electk>ns 
in  February  1990.  In  the  light  of  repeated  San- 
dinista  failures  to  keep  promises  in  the  past, 
this  provisk>n  seems  not  only  warranted,  but 
indeed  quite  wise.  Let  us  hope  that  we  in 
Congress  someday  learn  to  listen  to  wisdom 
wtien  given  the  chance. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quor\un  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently,  a 
Quonun  Is  not  present. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
ninety-six  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 


consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  COUGHLIN]. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  tfie  tiipartisan  package 
to  aid  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  that  we  are 
considering  today. 

As  we  look  around  the  world  t(xlay,  we  see 
significant  evidence  of  the  success  of  U.S. 
policy— policy  that  was  the  product  of  the 
Reagan-Bush  administration.  While  the  situa- 
tions are  still  fluid,  we  see  evidence  of  this 
success  In  Afghanistan.  We  see  evidence  of  it 
In  CamtKXJIa.  We  see  evidence  of  it  In  Angola. 
And  with  this  package,  we  increase  the 
chances  of  seeing  it  In  Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  lessons  to  be 
learned  here.  First,  the  best  formula  for  the 
successful  development  of  a  nation  requires 
true  democracy,  coupled  with  a  free  market 
economy.  Even  the  Soviets  and  their  East  Eu- 
ropean allies  have  come  to  realize  this  In 
recent  days. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  be  willing 
to  stand  up  for  freedom  and  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  struggle  to  achieve  It. 

The  legislation  before  us  t(xlay  holds  out 
hope  for  those  who  wish  to  support  democra- 
cy and  freedom  In  Nk^ragua.  It  provkJes  the 
Sandlnlsta  leadership  with  a  necessary  incen- 
tive to  stick  by  plans  to  hokj  elections  next 
year,  and  puts  them  on  notice  that  the  United 
States  expects  these  electk>ns  to  be  free  and 
fair.  Coupled  with  renrwks  by  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  regarding  the  possibility  of  lifting 
current  United  States  diplomatic  and  econom- 
k;  sanctions  if  the  Nl(»raguan  Government 
carries  out  meaningful  reforms,  we  provide 
Ortega  and  his  cohorts  with  a  clear  choice. 

It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  President  Arias 
of  Costa  Rk»,  who  has  been  so  active  In 
working  to  forge  a  peace  plan  for  Central 
America,  has  expressed  his  support  for  this  bi- 
partisan plan.  "We  have  always  agreed  with 
humanitarian  akj  to  the  Contras  because 
these  people  need  some  support,"  Arias  sakJ 
on  April  4.  "[D]emocratization  of  Nk:aragua 
and  relocation  and  repatriation  of  the  Contras 
should  t)e  a  simultaneous  move  because  you 
cannot  persuade  the  Contras  to  go  back  to 
Nk::aragua  if  you  have  nothing  to  offer  them." 

Mr.  Chairman,  askje  from  the  dear  humani- 
tarian reasons  fcx  continuing  akJ  to  those  who 
have  struggled  for  freedom  and  dem<x:racy  In 
Nicaragua  and  the  need  to  reject  the  at>an- 
donment  of  yet  another  group  of  allies,  the 
package  we  are  considering  today  offers  the 
l)est  guarantee  for  honest  elections  in  Nicara- 
gua next  year. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  conclude  the  debate  on 
our  side.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consmne. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  at  last,  at  long, 
long  last,  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, Republicans  and  Democrats, 
speak  with  one  voice  in  support  of  de- 
mocracy and  security  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. If  there  is  any  hope  that  this  will 
lead  to  democracy  in  Nicaragua,  if 
there  is  any  hope  for  an  end  to  Sandi- 
nista  subversion  and  the  destabiliza- 
tion  of  Nicaragua's  neighboring  de- 
mocracies, if  there  is  hope  for  an  end 
to  the  Soviet  bloc's  military  support  of 


Nicaragua  and  its  threats  to  its  neigh- 
bors, then  none  of  this,  none  of  it 
could  have  been  possible  without  our 
support  for  the  Nicaraguan  resistance. 

Try  to  think  back  to  the  time  when 
the  Contra  forces  had  grown  to  nearly 
20,000  men  and  women  who  operated 
freely  in  over  half  of  Nicaragua  and 
when  Nicaraguans  took  to  the  streets 
of  Managua  to  protest  against  the 
Sandinista  regime.  It  was  the  Contras 
who  helped  to  bring  the  Sandinistas  to 
the  bargaining  table  with  their  Cen^ 
tral  American  neighbors,  and  later  to 
meet  with  the  resistance  leaders  them- 
selves face  to  face  at  Sapoa.  It  was  the 
Contras  who  had  made  it  more  diffi- 
ctilt  for  the  Sandinistas  to  arm  and 
train  Communist  guerrillas  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  in  Guatemala. 

Today  by  supporting  this  bipartisan 
accord  on  Central  America,  we  are 
keeping  the  Contras  as  a  part  of  the 
solution. 

D  1600 

I  repeat  to  my  friends,  the  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  by  supporting 
this  bipartisan  accord,  we  are  keeping 
the  Contras  as  a  part  of  the  solution. 
We  are  signaling  to  the  world  that  we 
are  not  abandoning  these  brave  men 
and  women  who  have  fought  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  their  country, 
and  we  are  signaling  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  seeing  to  it  that  if  the  Con- 
tras choose  to  return  home  they  will 
return  to  a  safe,  a  peaceful,  and  a 
democratic  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  speak  to  those 
on  my  side  who  have  doubts  about  this 
agreement.  I  cannot  stand  here  today 
and  tell  them  that  I  have  much  faith 
in  the  peace  process.  The  track  record 
of  the  Sandinistas  has  been  abysmal, 
one  broken  promise  after  another. 
Offers  of  United  States  economic  aid 
in  1979  did  not  stop  the  Sandinistas 
from  supporting  Marxist  insurgencies; 
and  economic  embargo  and  denial  of 
multilateral  bank  loans  did  not 
prompt  Nicaragua  to  hold  free  elec- 
tions or  to  allow  greater  political  ex- 
pression. Our  support  for  fragile  de- 
mocracies in  Central  America  has  not 
slowed  the  flow  of  Cuban,  Soviet,  and 
East  European  arms  and  advisers  into 
Nicaragua. 

For  this  new  attempt  to  be  success- 
ful, the  Central  American  peace  proc- 
ess must  be  based  on  more  than  simple 
promises.  It  must  be  based  on  credible 
standards  of  compliance,  strict  timeta- 
bles for  enforcement,  effective  means 
to  verify  both  the  dem(x;ratization 
process  and  the  security  requirements 
of  these  agreements,  and  it  must  re- 
quire that  the  Contras  be  in  place. 

We  have  a  collective  obligation  to 
push  for  progress  toward  election  of 
civUian  leadership,  that  the  defense  of 
human  rights,  maintaining  the  rule  of 
law,  effective  Judicial  systems,  and  a 
free.   open,  safe  political   process  in 
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which  all  groups  and  Individuals  can 
fairly  compete  for  political  leadership. 

Let  me  present  to  the  Members  a 
short  possible  scenario:  It  is  now  Feb- 
ruary 1990;  the  Sandinistas,  having 
broken  their  word  yet  once  more,  have 
failed  to  hold  elections.  There  has 
been  no  electoral  reform,  no  real  de- 
mocracy. All  of  this  has  happened  be- 
cause the  Contras  have  not  received 
one  penny  of  American  aid  since  April 
1989.  Then  who  will  have  abandoned 
the  Contras?  Then  who  will  have 
eliminated  the  best  and  perhaps  the 
only  option  for  bringing  democracy  to 
Central  America?  It  will  be  those 
people  in  this  Chamber,  including 
those  who  consider  themselves  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  Contras,  who 
because  they  cannot  give  the  Contras 
everything,  choose  to  give  them  noth- 
ing at  all.  who.  afraid  that  the  Contras 
may  be  abandoned  in  the  7  months  or 
10  months,  choose  to  abandon  them 
now. 

Do  not  be  the  ones  who  because 
they  are  afraid  that  later  the  plug  will 
be  pulled  on  the  Contras,  do  not  be 
the  ones  to  pull  the  plug  on  them 
today.  We  have  the  opportunity  today 
to  turn  the  spotlight  on,  not  away 
from,  Nicaragua,  and  those  who 
choose  to  vote  against  this  bill  will  be 
voting  to  kill  our  chances  for  democra- 
cy in  Nicaragua.  Those  who  vote 
against  this  bill  had  better  understand 
this:  Tyranny  and  repression  are  the 
true  sources  of  bloodshed  in  Central 
America.  The  Contras  did  not  create 
the  bloodshed.  The  Contras  are  fight- 
ing for  freedom.  Tyranny  and  repres- 
sion are  the  reasons  that  there  is  war 
in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiU  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  any  who  have  been  to 
Central  America  and  who  have  seen 
the  young  men  and  women  who  risk 
their  lives  for  freedom  would  not  con- 
sider this  a  moment  for  idle  chatter. 

To  bring  peace  and  democracy  to 
Central  America,  our  unified  voice  is 
vital,  and  at  last  we  have  at  least  a 
unified  voice.  I  urge  every  Member  to 
vote  for  this  bipartisan  agreement  to 
keep  the  Contras  alive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Bto.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time,  8V4  min- 
utes, to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  the  last 
45  years  has  been  generally  bipartisan. 
In  most  areas  of  the  world  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  have 
worked  together.  We  have  done  what 
the  late  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg 
suggested,  and  that  is  to  unite  our 
voice  at  the  water's  edge. 

Even  during  these  last  few  years  of 
bitter,  divisive  quarrel  about  Nicara- 
gua, over  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
we  have  been  imited— in  the  Middle 


East,  in  the  Philippines,  in  the  Persfan 
Gulf. 

I  and  other  members  of  my  party 
have  stood  and  spoken  for  such  initia- 
tives of  the  Reagan  administration  as 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 

D  1610 

Even  in  the  terrible  debacle  of  Leba- 
non, nobody  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
rose  to  take  advantage  in  any  partisan 
way  because  the  loss  was  a  national 
loss.  It  was  not  a  partisan  issue  and 
should  not  ever  be. 

Arthur  Vandenberg  also  said  some- 
thing which  I  think  is  applicable  In 
this  instance.  He  said  to  then-Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman,  "If  you  want  us 
with  you  on  the  landing,  you  need  to 
have  us  with  you  on  the  take-off." 

I  want  to  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation to  Secretary  of  State  Jim 
Baker  and  to  the  administration  of 
President  George  Bush.  They  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  try  to  help 
create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  bi- 
partisanship in  Central  America.  And 
Members  on  my  side  have  tried  very 
earnestly  to  assist  in  this  endeavor. 

As  I  say.  throughout  the  world  with 
only  two  exceptions,  foreign  policy  has 
been  bipartisan,  or.  if  you  please,  non- 
partisan. Those  two  exceptions  have 
been  South  Africa  and  Nicaragua,  not 
Central  America  but  just  Nicaragua. 

Many  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
have  joined  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
show  our  support  for  local,  non-violent 
self-determination  as  we  agreed  to  sup- 
port the  Rio  Treaty  in  the  case  of  El 
Salvador.  I  think  in  this  bipartisan 
way  we  are  trying  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives that  all  of  us  truly  desire. 

I  think  everybody.  Democrat  and 
Republican,  the  administration  and 
Congress,  all  reasonable  people,  really 
do  want  peace  in  Central  America.  We 
would  like  for  this  process  which  has 
been  set  in  motion  by  the  Central 
American  presidents  themselves  to 
succeed.  And  I  think  all  of  us.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  really  do 
want  democracy  to  occur  in  all  of  the 
countries  of  Central  America,  includ- 
ing Nicaragua,  and  also  including 
Panama.  Chile  and  Paraguay. 

This  bill  tries  to  set  in  motion  a 
united,  single  voice  policy  that  has  a 
chance  to  achieve  both  of  those  objec- 
tives. I  do  not  know  if  it  will  work,  but 
I  really  do  believe  it  Is  the  best  that  we 
can  do.  It  ends  military  involvement  in 
covert  efforts  to  overthrow  govern- 
ments in  our  hemisphere.  By  that  we 
are  saying,  look,  we  are  going  to  be 
straightforward,  we  are  going  to  be  up- 
front, we  are  going  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  We  are  not  going  to  hide  be- 
neath a  covert  cover.  What  we  are 
going  to  do  in  the  arena  is  what  we  say 
we  are  doing.  We  are  going  to  say  to 
Nicaragua  that  we  are  very  earnest 
about  your  fulfilling  these  commit- 
ments that  you  have  made  to  internal 
democratization.   And   we   hope   they 


will  be  fulfilled  to  the  end  that  when 
your  election  is  held  in  February  1990, 
conditions  In  your  country  will  be  free 
and  safe  for  those  who  were  engaged 
in  this  Internecine  war.  They  will 
return  and  take  part  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  that  battered,  damaged  coun- 
try, that  cruelly  bloody  country,  and 
give  it  a  chance. 

I  do  not  know  who  will  win  the  elec- 
tion. I  have  choices.  I  will  tell  my  col- 
leagues quite  frankly  if  I  had  been 
making  a  choice  in  El  Salvador  I  eruess 
I  would  have  wanted  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  to  win  because  of 
my  great  admiration  for  President 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  and  what  he 
has  been  trying  to  do.  El  Salvador  had 
a  vote,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  it 
was  a  free  vote  and  a  fair  vote,  and 
they  elected  the  spokesman  for  the 
other  party,  the  Arena  Party.  And  I 
have  to  confess  that  when  I  and 
others  of  us  met  Alfredo  Cristiani,  I 
was  very  much  impressed  with  his  sin- 
cerity and  with  his  earnest  desire  to 
provide  true  human  rights  in  his  coun- 
try and  to  reform  the  judicia.  I  think 
he  is  sincere. 

I  come  to  the  point  of  saying  it  is  not 
up  to  me  to  say  whom  the  Salvadorans 
should  elect.  It  is  up  to  them,  and  our 
position  has  to  be  that  we  support  the 
process  of  free  elections,  and  we  sup- 
port the  results  of  that  election,  just 
as  we  expect  them  to  support  the  re- 
sults of  our  elections. 

Now  If  that  does  apply  in  El  Salva- 
dor, there  is  a  chance  that  it  may  be 
made  to  apply  in  Nicaragua  and  else- 
where. If  we  could  get  this  painful  era 
behind  us  and  stop  draining  off  so 
much  of  the  slender  patrimony  of 
those  smitten  lands  for  warfare  and 
bloodshed,  maybe  they  could  begin 
the  painful,  arduous  task  of  recon- 
struction so  essential  to  creating  a 
framework  in  which  democracy  can 
survive.  The  tree  of  individual  liber- 
ties. I  believe,  only  will  thrive  when  it 
is  planted  in  the  soil  of  economic 
growth  and  watered  by  the  gentle 
rains  of  social  justice. 

The  average  citizen  in  Latin  America 
makes  an  aimual  income  one-four- 
teenth that  of  the  average  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the 
average  one  of  us  makes  more  in  a 
month  than  the  average  Latin  Ameri- 
can makes  all  year. 

Democracy  will  thrive  and  survive 
when  it  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  able 
to  address  the  legitimate  social  and 
economic  objectives  of  the  people,  and 
do  it  better  than  would  be  done  by  sac- 
rificing political  liberties  and  following 
a  dictator  of  either  the  right  or  the 
left.  The  people  in  Latin  America 
whom  I  have  talked  with,  including 
President  Arias  whose  plan  this  sup- 
ports, a^-e  delighted  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  will  be  speaking 
with  one  voice. 
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So  let  us  give  it  a  chance.  Let  us  try 
to  unite  if  we  can.  Let  us  try  to  put  to 
rest  all  of  these  charges  and  counter- 
charges that  we  have  heard  and  made 
against  one  another.  Let  us  give  to 
each,  one  to  the  other,  the  assumption 
of  good  faith. 

I  believe  that  my  Republican  col- 
leagues do  want  peace  in  Central 
America,  and  I  think  most  of  them  be- 
lieve that  most  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues do  want  democracy  and  per- 
sonal liberty  and  human  rights  ob- 
served. So  let  us  try  to  work  together 
and  give  substance  by  our  vote  today 
to  the  hope  that  we  can  demonstrate 
to  all  of  the  world  that  this  country  of 
ours  can  lay  aside  past  disagreements, 
vitriolic,  venomoiis  though  they  may 
have  been  on  occasion,  and  unite  on  a 
common  course. 

I  believe  that  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  today,  and  I  hope  that  this  will 
pass  by  a  tig  vote,  and  each  of  us  can 
begin  to  put  to  rest  the  old  hostilities 
and  the  mistrust  which  has  pervaded 
our  own  Government  and  should  not 
do  so,  just  as  it  has  pervaded  relations 
between  friends  and  neighbors  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Maybe  we  can  begin  that  day  sought 
by  Aristophanes  who  walked  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Greek  temples,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Peloponnesian  Wars, 
and  uttered  this  prayer: 

Prom  the  murmur  and  subtlety  of  suspi- 
cion with  which  we  vex  one  another,  give  us 
rest.  Make  a  new  beginning,  mingle  again 
among  the  kindred  of  the  nations  with  the 
alchemy  of  love,  and  with  some  finer  es- 
sence of  forbearance  temper  our  minds. 

It  is  a  chance  for  a  new  beginning, 
and  left  us  give  it  a  chance. 

I  a  1620 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  text  of  H.R.  1750  is  as  foUows: 
H.R. 1750 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  POUCY. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  Implement 
the  Bipartisan  Accord  on  Central  America 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
signed  on  March  24.  1989. 

8KC.  1  ADDITIONAL  mmANITAIUAN  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Transfer  of  Pdwds.— The  President 
may  transfer  to  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development,  from  unobligated  funds 
from  the  appropriations  accounts  specified 
In  section  6— 

(1)  $49,750,000,  to  provide  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Resistance,  to 
remain  available  through  February  28,  1990: 

(2)  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide transportation  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3  for  assistance  authorized  by  para- 
graph (1):  and 

(3)  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  to  "Operatmg 
Expenses  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development"  to  meet  the  necessary  admin- 
istrative expenses  to  carry  out  this  Act. 


(b)  Definitiow.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  3,  the  term  "humanitarian 
assistance"  means- 
CD  food,  clothing,  and  shelter; 

(2)  medical  services,  medical  supplies,  and 
nonmilitary  training  for  health  and  sanita- 
tion; 

(3)  nonmilitary  training  of  the  recipients 
with  respect  to  their  treatment  of  civilians 
and  other  armed  forces  personnel,  in  accord- 
ance with  internationally  accepted  stand- 
ards of  human  rights; 

(4)  payment  for  such  Items,  services,  and 
training; 

(5)  replacement  batteries  for  existing  com- 
munications equipment;  and 

(6)  support  for  voluntary  reintegration  of 
and  voluntary  regional  relocation  by  the 
Nlcaraguan  Resistance. 

SEC.  J.  TRANSPORTATION  OF  HUMANITARIAN  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  transportation  of 
humanitarian  assistance  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which,  before 
such  date,  was  specifically  authorized  by 
law  to  be  provided  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Resist- 
ance, or  which  Is  authorized  to  be  provided 
by  section  2,  shall  be  arranged  solely  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  Bipartisan 
Accord  on  Central  America  between  the 
I»resldent  and  the  Congress  signed  on 
March  24,  1989. 

(b)  Prohibition  on  Mixed  Loads.— Trans- 
portation of  any  military  assistance,  or  of 
any  assistance  other  than  that  specified  in 
2(b).  is  prohibited. 

SEC.  4.  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

The  President  may  transfer  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment from  unobligated  funds  from  ap>- 
propriations  accounts  specified  in  section  6, 
$4,166,000.  to  be  used  only  for  the  provision 
of  medical  assistance  for  the  civilian  victims 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  civil  strife  to  be  trans- 
ported and  administered  by  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Nicaragua. 

SEC  5.  UNITED  STATES  POLICY  CONCERNING  ECO- 
NOMIC ASSISTANCE  FOR  CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  promote  democracy 
and  address  on  a  long-term  basis  the  eco- 
nomic causes  of  regional  and  political  insta- 
bility In  Central  America— 

(1)  in  recognition  of  the  recommendations 
of  groups  such  as  the  National  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America,  the  Inter- 
American  Dialogue,  and  the  Sanford  Com- 
mission; 

(2)  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of 
these  economic  plans  and  to  encourage 
other  countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  join  In  extending  assistance  to  Central 
America;  and 

(3)  in  the  context  of  an  agreement  to  end 
military  conflict  In  the  region; 

the  Congress  encourages  the  President  to 
submit  proposals  for  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral action— 

(A)  to  provide  additional  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  democratic  countries  of  Central 
America  to  promote  economic  stability, 
expand  educational  opportunity,  foster 
progress  in  human  rights,  bolster  democrat- 
ic Institutions,  and  strengthen  institutions 
of  justice; 

(B)  to  facilitate  the  ability  of  Central 
American  economies  to  grow  through  the 
development  of  their  infrastructure,  expan- 
sion of  exports,  and  the  strengthening  of  in- 
creased investment  opportunities; 

(C)  to  provide  a  more  realistic  plan  to 
assist  Central  American  countries  In  manag- 
ing their  foreign  debt;  and 


(D)  to  develop  these  initiatives  In  concert 
with  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  other 
democratic  allies. 

SEC  S.  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS:  DEFERRAL  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 

(a)  Source  of  Funds.— The  appropriations 
accounts  from  which  funds  may  be  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  sections  2  and  4  are  the 
following  accounts  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
the  following: 

(1)  Missile  Procurement,  Army  1988. 
$3,500,000. 

(2)  Procurement  of  Weapons  and  Tracked 
Combat  Vehicles,  Army  1987.  $12,739,000. 

(3)  Other  Procurement.  Army  1988. 
$761,000. 

(4)  Aircraft  Procurement,  Air  Force  1987, 
$3,408,000. 

(5)  Missile  Procurement,  Air  Force  1987, 
$4,515,000. 

(6)  Missile  Procurement,  Air  Force  1988, 
$9,975,000. 

(7)  Research,  Development,  Test  and  Eval- 
uation, Air  Force,  1988.  $1,902,000. 

(8)  Weapons  Procurement,  Navy  1989, 
$2,000,000. 

(9)  Research,  Development,  Test  and  Eval- 
uation, Navy,  1989.  $24,000,000. 

(10)  Research,  Development,  Test  and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force,  1989,  $3,816,000. 

(b)  Deferral.— The  following  appropria- 
tions shall  not  be  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  until  October  1,  1989,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

(1)  Other  Procurement,  Army,  1988, 
$7,320,000. 

(2)  Other  Procurement,  Navy,  1988, 
$5,735,000. 

(3)  Missile  Procurement,  Air  Force,  1988, 
$12,350,000. 

SEC   7.   PROHIBmON   ON  THE   USE  OF  CERTAIN 
FUNDS. 

(a)  Military  Operations.— No  funds 
available  to  any  agency  or  entity  of  the 
United  States  Government  under  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  pursuant  to 
section  502(a)(2)  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds,  materiel,  or  other  {assistance  to  the 
Nlcaraguan  Resistance  to  support  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua. 

(b)  Human  Rights  and  Other  Viola- 
tions.—No  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be 
provided  to  any  group  that  retains  In  Its 
ranlis  any  Individual  who  has  been  found  to 
engage  In— 

(1)  gross  violations  of  Internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  (as  defined  in  section 
502(B)(d)(l)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961);  or 

(2)  drug  smuggling  or  significant  misuse  of 
public  or  private  funds. 

SEC  8.  STANDARDS.  PROCEDUR*"?.  CONTROLS.  AND 
OVERSIGHT. 
(a)  ACCOUNTABILITT  STANDARDS,  PROCE- 
DURES, AND  Control.— In  implementing  this 
Act,  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
States  (jovemment  authorized  to  carry  out 
activities  under  this  Act.  shall  adopt  the 
standards,  procedures,  and  controls  for  the 
accountability  of  funds  comparable  to  those 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  assistance  for 
the  Nlcaraguan  Resistance  provided  under 
section  111  of  the  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1988  (Public  Law  100-202)  and 
title  IX  of  Public  Law  iOO-463.  Any  changes 
In  such  standards,  procedures,  and  controls 
shaU  be  developed  and  adopted  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  committees  designated  in  sub- 
section (b). 
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(b)  CommtMiOHAL  Ovehsioht.— Congres- 
sioiuU  oversight  within  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  and  the  Senate  with  respect  to  as- 
sistance provided  by  this  Act  shall  be  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tives.  and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate. 

(c)  ExnitsioN  or  Previous  Provisions.— 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  AprU  1.  1988 
(Public  Law  100-276),  contained  in  subsec- 
tions (b),  (d).  and  (e)  of  section  4  and  in  sec- 
tion 5  shall  apply  to  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  except  that  section  4(d) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity. 

SBC  t.  PROHIBITION. 

Except  as  provided  In  this  Act,  no  addi- 
tional assistance  may  be  provided  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Resistance,  unless  the  Congress 
enacts  a  law  specifically  authorizing  such 
assistance. 

SBC  1*.  REPCAl. 

Title  IX  Of  Public  Law  100-463  is  hereby 
repealed. 
SBC  II.  reportdk;  requirements. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  consult  regu- 
larly with  and  report  to  the  Congress  on 
progress  in  meeting  the  goals  of  the  peace 
and  democratization  process,  including  the 
use  of  assistance  provided  in  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
to  the  bill  are  in  order  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  which  may  be  offered 
en  bloc  and  shaU  be  considered  as 
having  been  read.  Said  amendments 
are  debatable  for  10  minutes,  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  or 
their  designees,  and  are  not  amend- 
able or  divisible. 

APPROFRIATIOH  COMMTrm  AlfZlfDMXIfTS  KN 
BLOC 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee amendments  en  bloc. 

The  text  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee amendments  en  bloc  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendments  offered  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

1.  In  Sec.  3.(a)(l)  immediately  before 
"49,750.000"  Insert  the  following:  "up  to" 

X  In  Sec.  2(aK3).  immediately  after  the 
word  "Act",  insert  the  following:  ",  to 
remain  available  through  March  31.  1990" 

3.  In  Sec  4.  immediately  after  the  word 
"transfer"  Insert  the  following:  ".  in  addi- 
tion to  funds  transferred  prior  to  March  31, 
1989." 

4.  Further  amend  Sec.  4.  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  the  words  "section  6,"  the 
following:  "up  to" 

5.  Strike  Sec.  6  and  insert  the  following: 

-SBC  (.  SOURCE  or  FUNDS:  AND  RESOSSION. 

"(Including  Transfers  and  Rescission) 
"(a)  SouRCK  or  PtntDS.— The  appropria- 
tions accounts  from  which  funds  may  be 
transferred  pursuant  to  sections  2  and  4  are 
the  following  accounts  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  the  following: 

"(1)  Missile  Procurement,  Army  1988. 
$3,500,000. 


"(2)  Procurement  of  Weapons  and 
Tracked  Combat  Vehicles,  Army  1987. 
$12,739,000. 

"(3)  Other  Procurement.  Army.  1988. 
$761,000. 

"(4)  Research,  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Air  Force.  1988,  $1,902,000. 

"(5)  Weapons  Procurement,  Navy  1989, 
$2,000,000. 

"(6)  Research,  Development.  Test  and 
Evaluation.  Navy,  1989,  $13,400,000. 

"(7)  Other  Procurement.  Air  Force,  1987, 
$32,300,000. 

"(b)  Rescission.— Of  the  funds  available 
for  Research.  Development.  Test  and  Eval- 
uation, Navy,  1989,  $10,600,000  is  hereby  re- 
scinded.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Obey]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  need  to 
take  the  5  minutes.  Let  me  simply  say 
this  amendment  does  two  simple 
things:  It  clarifies  the  effective  dates, 
and  it  simply  guarantees  that  this  bill 
is  going  to  be  budget  neutral. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  20-minute 
speech  on  this,  but  it  is  noncontrover- 
sial  and  it  Is  fine  with  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  amend- 
ments, en  bl(x:. 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
amendments  en  blcx;  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  McCloskty,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  1750)  to 
implement  the  bipartisan  accord  on 
Central  America  of  March  24,  1989. 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  127,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  simdry  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Chair  will  put 
the  question  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  the  Committee 
amendments  en  gros. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  thb-d  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 


motion  to  RBCOUMIT  OrrERED  BY  MR.  DORMAN 
or  CALirORNIA 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  H.R.  1750  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  instructions  to  report 
the  same  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the 
following  amendment: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

SEC.  i:.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TERMINATION  OF  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

Subject  to  section  7(b)  of  this  Act,  human- 
itarian assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Resist- 
ance pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  continue  through  February  28,  1990, 
unless  a  law  enacted  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  expressly  requires  the  termination 
of  such  assistance. 

SEC.  II.  CONSIDERATION  OF  REQUEST  FOR  MIU- 
TARY  ASSISTANCE  IF  FREE  AND  FAIR 
ELECTIONS  NOT  HELD  IN  NICARAGUA 
AS  SCHEDULED. 

(a)  Presidential  C^ERXiricAxioN  and  Re- 
quest   rOR    ADDITIONAL    ASSISTANCE.— If    the 

President  certifies  to  the  Congress  either— 

(1)  that  the  elections  scheduled  by  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  for  February  25, 
1990,  have  been  cancelled  or  postponed,  or 

(2)  that  those  elections  were  not  free,  fair, 
and  in  accordance  with  all  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
that  certification  may  include  a  request  for 
budget  and  other  authority  to  provide  mili- 
tary or  other  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan 
Resistance. 

(b)  Sources  or  TRANsrERRED  Funds  To  Be 
SPEciriED.— If  a  request  of  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  proposes  the  transfer 
of  funds,  the  request  shall  specify  the  ac- 
counts from  which  the  funds  are  proposed 
to  be  transferred. 

(c)  Additional  Assistance  Authorized  ir 
Jonrr  Resolution  Enacted.— The  President 
shall  be  granted  the  budget  and  other  au- 
thority requested  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
if  the  Congress  enacts  a  joint  resolution  ap- 
proving such  authority. 

(d)  DEriNiTioN  or  Joint  Resolution.- For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "joint  res- 
olution" means  only  a  joint  resolution  intro- 
duced on  the  first  day  on  which  the  respec- 
tive House  of  Congress  is  in  session  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Congress  receives  the 
request  submitted  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)— 

( 1 )  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
hereby  approves  the  additional  authority 
and  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Resist- 
ance that  the  President  requested  pursuant 
to  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  implement  the 
Bipartisan  Accord  on  Central  America  of 
March  24,  1989'."; 

(2)  which  does  not  have  a  preamble;  and 

(3)  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows:  "Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  additional  assistance 
for  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance.". 

(e)  House  Procedures.— (1)  This  subsec- 
tion applies  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  joint  resolutions  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(2)  Any  joint  resolution  shall,  upon  intro- 
duction, be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee or  committees. 
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(3)  If  all  of  the  committees  to  which  the 
first  Joint  resolution  introduced  has  been  re- 
ferred have  not  reported  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion by  the  end  of  the  10-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  that  Joint  resolu- 
tion was  introduced,  any  committee  which 
has  not  reported  such  joint  resolution  shall 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
that  Joint  resolution,  and  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  cal- 
endar of  the  House. 

(4)  On  any  day  after  a  Joint  resolution  has 
been  placed  on  the  calendar  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  is  in  order  for  any 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(after  consultation  with  the  Speaker  as  to 
the  most  appropriate  time  for  consider- 
ation) to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

(6)  The  motion  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  Into  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  a  Joint  resolution  is  highly 
privileged  and  is  in  order  even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
Joint  resolution  and  against  Its  consider- 
ation are  waived.  If  the  motion  is  agreed  to, 
the  Joint  resolution  shall  remain  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  House  until  disposed 
of. 

(6)  Debate  on  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  joint  resolution.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  is  In  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  is  not  debatable. 

(7)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolution 
is  not  in  order. 

(8)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
Joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rise  and  report  the  joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion. 

(f)  Senate  Proceddres.— <  1)  This  subsec- 
tion applies  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Joint  resolutions  in  the  Senate. 

(2)  A  joint  resolution  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  Joint  reso- 
lution is  referred  has  not  reported  such  a 
Joint  resolution  at  the  end  of  the  10-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  introduced,  that  com- 
mittee shall  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  joint  resolution. 

(4)  When  the  committee  to  which  a  joint 
resolution  Is  referred  has  reported,  or  has 
been  discharged  (under  paragraph  (3))  from 
further  consideration  of,  a  Joint  resolution, 
it  Is  la  order  at  any  time  thereafter  (even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to)  for  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution,  notwith- 
standing any  rule  or  precedent  of  the 
Senate,  including  Rule  22.  All  points  of 
order  against  the  Joint  resolution  (and 
against  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion) are  waived.  The  motion  is  not  debata- 
ble. The  motion  is  not  subject  to  a  motion  to 
postpone.  A  yea  and  nay  vote  shall  occur  on 
the  motion.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to  shall  not  be  in  order.  If  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  is  agreed  to.  the  Joint  resolution 
shall  remain  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
Senate  until  disposed  of. 


(5)  Debate  on  the  Joint  resolution,  and  on 
all  debatable  motions  and  appeals  In  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equal- 
ly between  the  majority  and  the  minority 
leaders  or  their  designees.  A  motion  further 
to  limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to,  a  motion  to  postpone,  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  or  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
Joint  resolution  Is  not  In  order.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  is  not  in 
order. 

(6)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  debate  on  a  Joint  resolution,  and  a  single 
quorum  call  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate 
If  requested  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  the  vote  on  passage  of  the  Joint 
resolution  shall  occur. 

(7)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  to  the  procedure  relat- 
ing to  a  Joint  resolution  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(8)  If,  before  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
receives  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  joint  resolution,  then  the  following  proce- 
dures shall  apply: 

(A)  The  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  be  referred  to  a 
committee. 

(B)  With  respect  to  a  joint  resolution  in 
the  Senate— 

(1)  the  procedure  In  the  Senate  shall  be 
the  same  as  If  no  joint  resolution  had  been 
received  from  the  House;  but 

(U)  the  vote  on  passage  shall  be  on  the 
joint  resolution  of  the  House. 

(C)  Upon  disposition  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion received  from  the  House,  it  shall  no 
longer  be  in  order  to  consider  the  Jolpt  reso- 
lution originated  in  the  Senate. 

(9)  If  the  Senate  receives  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  joint  resolution  after 
the  Senate  has  disposed  of  a  Senate  origi- 
nated Joint  resolution,  the  action  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Senate  originated  joint  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  action  of  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  the  House  originated  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

(g)  Rulemaking  Powers  or  Congress.— 
Subsections  (e)  and  (f )  are  enacted— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  In  the  rulemaking 
powers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate,  and  as  such  they  are  deemed  a  part 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  case  of 
Joint  resolutions  under  this  section,  and 
they  supersede  other  niles  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  with  such 
rules;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
change  their  rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
report  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
any  measure. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  to  re- 
comimit  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DoRNAif]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  9  Vi  minutes,  re- 
serving 30  seconds  for  closing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  your 
President  Harry  Truman's  quote  about 
being  in  at  the  landing  and  consider- 
ing this  as  our  umpteenth  beginning, 
the  landing  may  be  a  hard  one  after 
the  election  in  Nicaragua  of  Febniary 
25,  if  in  fact  it  does  take  place,  is  not 
canceled  or  postponed,  and  the  land- 
ing may  be  a  hard  one  because  all  the 
odds  are,  given  the  conduct  of  the 
Communist  in  Managua  over  the  last 
decade,  that  they  will  corrupt  the  elec- 
tion process  as  surely  as  the  drug-nm- 
ning  thug  Noriega  is  corrupting  the 
process  of  the  election  that  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place  May  4  in  the 
nation  of  Panama. 

My  motion  to  recommit,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  instructions  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  which  address  what  I  be- 
lieve are  the  two  most  glaring  prob- 
lems with  H.R.  1750  and  the  related 
side  agreements. 

I  repeat  there  are  two  parts,  part  A, 
the  side  agreement,  the  letter  ex- 
change, the  so-called  gentleman's 
agreement  which  does  not  go  into 
effect  imtil  after  we  vote,  it  enables 
any  one  of  nine  Members,  yourself  in- 
cluded, Mr.  Speaker,  to  terminate  this 
humanitarian  aid  that  we  are  voting 
on  today  to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance, 
the  so-called  Contras.  It  enables  any 
one  of  nine  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  other  Chamber  87  days  before  the 
election  that  we  are  all  hoping  for,  to 
cut  off  the  Contras  and  to  begin  their 
starvation  process.  In  other  words,  this 
agreement  allows  a  pocket  veto  by  any 
one  of  nine  Members  by  simply  not 
sending  a  letter  of  affirmation. 

Nine  select  Members  of  Congress 
must  take  a  positive  step  to  write  a 
letter  that  will  be  on  the  President's 
desk  before  November  30,  saying  that 
they  believe  the  aid,  $4.5  million  a 
month  for  the  remaining  87  days  up 
through  the  election,  will  stay  in 
effect. 

And  three  of  these  Members,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  on  the 
other  side,  the  distinguished  head  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
other  side  and  the  distinguished  head 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  the  other  body,  have  never  so 
much  as  voted  a  nickel  of  aid  to  any 
young  freedom  fighter  in  Central 
America.  A  change  of  heart  by  these 
three  in  November  is  a  lot  to  hope  for. 
Part  B,  there  exists  in  what  we  are 
doing  today,  this  bipartisan  accord,  no 
insurance   policy   whatsoever   in   the 
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of  Sandinista  Communists  do  not 

comply  with  their  commitments  to  de- 
mocracy through  a  free  and  fair  elec- 
tion. And.  of  course,  the  SandinisU 
Communists  have  not  conformed  with 
a  single  commitment  that  they  have 
made  over  the  last  10  years,  at  least 
nothing  beyond  a  few  days  for  some 
good  press  stories  only  to  later  undo 
their  relaxation  against  the  Catholic 
radio  station,  the  free  press,  free  reli- 
gion, and  for  the  right  to  assemble. 

a  1630 

Why  should  we  trust  the  Sandinistas 
now?  I  ask  my  colleagues,  all  men  and 
women  of  honor,  why?  Why  are  we  al- 
lowing this  bipartisan  accord  to  pass 
without  an  insurance  policy? 

Now  the  crafters  of  this  bipartisan 
accord  on  Central  America,  and  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  advise  Members  that 
a  vote  on  this  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  enabling  Members  to 
vote  for  the  bipartisan  accord  a  few 
minutes  later,  with  assurance,  with  po- 
litical cover  in  the  best  sense  of  those 
words,  that  if  the  Sandinistas  stick 
Members  in  the  eyes  again,  in  Febru- 
ary. Members  will  be  able  to  stand 
proudly  at  a  townhall  meeting  and  say 
we  were  ready  for  this  eventuality. 

This  is  why  some  of  the  newer  Mem- 
bers coming  on  the  floor  are  telling  me 
that  the  White  House  people  them- 
selves, in  the  halls,  are  saying  they 
have  no  objections  to  these  instruc- 
tions on  my  motion  which  would  solid- 
ify Presidential  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution. After  all.  as  an  aside  here, 
let  me  ask  Members,  is  the  gentle- 
man's agreement  accompanying  this 
bUl  at  least  constitutionally  dubious? 
Is  it  not  true  that  this  letter  exchange 
circumvents  a  legislative  process?  If 
the  gentleman's  agreement  that  will 
be  enacted  this  afternoon  were  put  in 
the  body  of  the  language  of  this  bipar- 
tisan accord  that  we  are  about  to  vote 
on.  it  would  be  blatantly  and  shame- 
lessly unconstitutional. 

I  charitably  use  the  word  dubious, 
even  though  it  is  a  written  gentle- 
man's agreement,  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment agreed  to  as  an  afterthought.  We 
need  to  kuik  ourselves  if  we  really  want 
to  set  us  a  precedent,  not  Just  for  this 
President,  in  the  first  of  what  I  hope 
will  be  8  years  for  this  courageous 
man.  but  whether  we  want  future  rela- 
tions between  any  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  to  be  clouding  this 
case  law  precedent. 

Now  my  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions challenging  these  two  fatal 
flaws  in  the  bipartisan  accord,  does 
the  following:  First,  it  makes  any 
cutoff  in  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  before  February  28  impossible 
unless  a  law  is  enacted  to  do  so.  In 
other  words,  unless  we  vote  in  Novem- 
ber, and  that  is  what  we  are  paid  to  do 
here,  we  have  only  had  one  other  sig- 
nificant vote  this  year  and  it  was  not  a 
vote  for  freedom,  it  was  a  vote  for  re- 


muneration for  the  Members  of  both 
Chambers,  Federal  workers  and  Feder- 
al Judges.  This  is  the  most  significant 
vote  on  liberty  this  session  of  the  101st 
Congress,  and  it  falls  on  the  birthday 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  no  less. 

A  vote  on  a  military  aid  package,  if 
the  President  certifies  it,  is  the  other 
thing  we  are  requesting.  That  does 
mean  he  gets  it.  It  means,  again,  we  do 
what  we  are  paid  to  do,  come  and  vote 
next  March  if  the  Sandinistas  are 
laughing  in  the  face  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  free  world  that  they  have 
pulled  off  a  second  6-year  term,  for 
the  Ortega  brothers  and  the  other 
seven  Communists  on  that  directorate, 
we  will  be  able  to  at  least,  by  promise, 
give  the  President  a  vote. 

If  our  President  determines  those 
elections  have  been  totally  corrupted 
by  police  tactics,  and  we  will  get  to  see 
the  model  of  how  that  is  done  again 
next  May  in  Panama,  as  it  was  done  in 
1984  in  Nicaragua,  then  we  will  come 
back,  debate  this  more  fully,  auid  I 
hope  with  a  little  more  passion  than 
the  debate  today,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Members  on  each  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  that  is  what  we  are  elected 
to  do. 

Why  is  my  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  a  reasonable  request?  In 
the  first  place.  I  am  assured  that  those 
Members  of  Congress  with  extraordi- 
nary powers  that  in  my  12  years 
around  here  I  have  never  seen  before, 
to  cut  off  aid.  I  am  assured  they  will 
not  do  this  in  November.  I  am  told  the 
only  reason  we  have  this  agreement  is 
because  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
Congress  does  not  trust  the  new  ad- 
ministration. This  is  absurd  on  its 
face.  If  the  Members  of  the  respective 
committees  and  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  involved  in  this  letter  ex- 
change have  verbally  committed  them- 
selves not  to  cut  off  humanitarian  aid 
for  87  days  prior  to  the  Nicaraguan 
elections,  then  why  do  they  then  insist 
on  the  right  to  do  so?  This  November 
review  makes  no  sense  unless  one  of 
the  nine  intended  to  deliver,  the  coup 
de  grace  to  the  Campesino  peasants 
who  have  tried  to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom. This  will  take  place  while  the 
Soviet  Union,  of  course,  pumps  in  an- 
other $2,745,000,000  of  direct  military 
aid  over  the  last  decade,  through  the 
next  decade. 

I  do  pray.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
wrong. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  very 
strongly  support  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  a  military  regime. 
They  are  empowered  by  the  weapons 
that  the  Soviets  send  them  and  by 
their  own  military.  In  the  past  when 
they    had    political    opponents    they 


have  simply  killed  those  opponents, 
executed  them,  executed  a  member 
that  many  liberals  they  have  liked. 
Jorge  Salazar,  in  1981,  because  he 
threatened  to  be  a  leader  who  would 
threaten,  their  political  ambitions. 

I  think  we  have  to  have  a  military 
stick,  and  because  of  that  I  very 
strongly  support  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  talk  about  relocation  of 
the  Contras.  prior  to  democratization, 
is  obviously  putting  the  proverbial 
cart  before  the  horse.  My  motion  is  a 
plan  to  ensure  peace,  peace  which 
every  one  of  us  wants,  with  democra- 
cy. That  is  the  whole  object  of  this  ex- 
ercise here  by  honorable  men  and 
women.  Peace  with  democracy.  We  are 
not  fighting  for  the  peace  like  death 
that  descended  over  Cambodia's  kill- 
ing fields,  or  the  execution  of  68.000 
people  in  Vietnam  by  slow  execution, 
two  and  three,  village  to  village,  all 
over  the  four  comers  of  Vietnam.  Why 
were  they  killed?  Because  they  had  be- 
friended Americans  and  trusted  in  this 
great  leading  Nation  of  the  free  world. 

My  motion  to  recommit  is  an  effort 
to  diminish  our  reliance  on  the  good 
will  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Gorbo- 
mania,  and  the  Cubans,  and  to  stop 
the  Cubanlzation  of  Nicaragua,  if  we 
do  not  have  these  insurance  instruc- 
tions embodied  in  my  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

My  motion  to  recommit,  in  closing, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  point  out  the  dis- 
crepancies between  administration's 
interpretations  of  the  bipartisan  cm:- 
cords  and  the  interpretation  by  House 
and  Senate  liberals.  The  administra- 
tion assures  us  that  H.R.  1750  keeps 
the  Contras  intact  as  a  viable  option 
to  be  used  when  the  Sandinistas  do 
not  comply  with  their  commitment  to 
democracy,  and  we  icnow  they  will  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  has 
one-half  minute  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not 
take  the  10  minutes,  but  I  do  think  it 
is  important  that  we  understand  the 
content  of  the  recommittal  motion.  It 
is  a  relatively  minor  recommittal 
motion.  All  it  does  is  gut  the  agree- 
ment before  Members  this  afternoon. 

It  does  this  in  two  ways.  First  of  all. 
it  restores  the  expedited  procedures 
for  the  purpose  of  again  resurrecting 
military  assistance.  I  find  it  interesting 
that  the  minority  usually  expresses  a 
great  deal  of  fealty  to  the  regular  pro- 
cedures of  the  House,  and  I  find  this 
an  interesting  exception. 

Second,  it  eliminates  the  abilities  of 
the  Congress  to  assure  that  the  dollars 
appropriated  under  this  act  will  be  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  the  under- 
standings which  produced  the  congres- 
sional appropriation  in  the  first  place 
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by  eliminating  the  ability  of  Congress 
to  review  how  this  money  is  being  used 
and  the  policies  in  support  of  which  it 
is  being  used,  before  the  end  of  No- 
vember. 

D  1640 

The  gentleman  who  offered  the 
motion  is  correct  in  describing  what 
that  side  agreement  does.  It  does  in 
fact  mean  that  If  any  one  of  the  com- 
mittees cited  in  that  letter  declines  to 
send  the  letter  that  is  required  to 
allow  the  obligation  of  funds  after  the 
end  of  November,  in  fact  the  funds 
will  not  then  be  obligated.  That  is  cor- 
rect. What  is  not  correct  is  to  suggest 
that  that  is  an  impingement  upon  ex- 
ecutive power.  It  is  a  device  to  insure 
than  Congress  retains  the  ability  to 
protect  the  taxpayer  against  the  im- 
proper expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
money.  It  is  similar  to  the  widely  used 
reprogranuning  process  which  is  used 
a  hundred  times  a  session  by  a  great 
number  of  committees. 

The  alternative  of  that  procedure 
would  not  be  greater  administration 
power,  it  would  be  less,  because  we 
would  not  have  an  agreement  to 
extend  the  aid  past  this  fiscal  year.  I 
think  it  is  important  for  Members  to 
understsoid  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  now  to 
yield  to  the  minority  leader  for  what- 
ever remarks  he  chooses  to  make. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  seem  strange  for 
me  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion 
to  recommit.  As  the  Members  know, 
during  the  course  of  my  tenure  as 
leader  over  here,  I  have  always  tena- 
ciously fought  for  the  preservation  of 
the  motion  to  recommit  for  the  minor- 
ity. I  have  always  Instructed  the  folks 
who  act  In  my  behalf  In  my  absence  to 
never,  never  give  away  that  motion  to 
recommit  as  a  Member  of  the  minority 
party.  That  is  our  last  bit  of  protec- 
tion. 

When  the  rule  was  constructed, 
there  was  some  supposition  that 
maybe  there  would  be  an  amendment 
made  in  order;  for  lack  of  any  better 
terminology,  it  would  have  been  an 
amendment  from  this  side  and  an 
amendment  from  the  other  side,  and 
one  would  maybe  be  more  liberal  and 
one  would  maybe  be  more  conserva- 
tive, for  lack  of  any  better  definition 
than  that.  But  It  was  concluded  that 
maybe  we  did  not  have  to  go  through 
that  procedure,  and  quite  frankly.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  Members 
wanted  to  speak  for  some  measurable 
period  of  time,  we  could  have  consid- 
ered the  bill  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  which  would  require  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  But  since  we  have  an 
agreement  between  the  two  parties 
and  the  two  Houses  and  the  adminis- 
tration and  since  we  want  to  give  to 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  a  demon- 
stration of  bipartisan  support  of  what 


we  have  agreed  to.  nevertheless  we 
agreed  to  have  the  time  to  talk,  as  we 
have  done  this  afternoon. 

And,  of  course,  the  rule  provided 
that,  at  the  designation  of  the  leader, 
the  leader  could  make  the  motion  to 
recommit  at  his  choice.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  was  chosen  to 
offer  that  amendment  on  our  side.  He 
makes  a  very  good  compelling  case  for 
his  point  of  view  and  for  that  of  his 
colleagues,  and  it  Is  a  point  of  view 
that  ought  to  be  expressed  In  this 
body. 

But  having  said  that,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  said,  it  does 
considerable  violence  to  what  was 
agreed  to  In  those  painstaking  negotia- 
tions that  went  on  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  between  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State,  his  col- 
leagues, and  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  and  of  both  parties. 

So  I  would  make  the  point  here 
today  that  while  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's point  of  view  and  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  will  follow  him  In 
voting  for  the  motion  to  recommit,  I 
personally  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
good  measure  of  those  on  my  side  who 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  would  vote 
against  a  motion  to  recommit.  But 
even  for  those  who  do  support  the 
gentleman's  motion  to  recommit  on 
my  side,  after  having  their  day  sup- 
posedly In  court  for  this  very  limited 
period  of  time,  I  would  hope  they 
would  see  the  merit  and  the  value  of 
this  bill  and  If  It  Is  within  their  con- 
scious to  do  so,  I  would  ask  them  to 
help  us  pass  this  ultimate  bill  with  a 
good  majority  on  this  side  and  on  that 
side  to  give  a  clear  message  to  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  that  this  is 
truly  a  bipartisan  agreement. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel], 
and  I  simply  would  like  to  make  one 
other  point. 

The  reason  this  agreement  Is  here  Is 
because  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations responsible  for  the  oversee- 
ing of  money  which  we  appropriate,  I 
feel  a  particular  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  institution  of  the  Congress. 
The  newspaper  reports  of  the  last  2 
weeks  will  make  clear  to  anyone  who 
cares  to  read  this  report  that  the  Con- 
gress has  in  the  past  been  consistently 
lied  to  In  terms  of  this  policy.  This 
device  of  this  so-called  sidebar  agree- 
ment is  simply  a  device  by  which  we 
assure  that  this  wlU  not  happen  again. 
We  have  listened  to  President  Reagan, 
who  has  told  us,  "trust,  but  verify." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dorman]  has  30 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  Is 
truly  a  parliamentary  scholar,  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  good  friend. 


Our  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  has  said 
quite  simply  that  this  is  sm  admission 
by  the  administration  that  the  mili- 
tary opposition  has  failed.  My  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
sees  this  Is  a  relocation  package,  and 
he  will  determine  Its  success  by  the 
degree  to  which  the  administration 
has  successfully  stuffed  the  young 
freedom  fighters  back  Into  a  decaying 
Nicaragua. 

There  is  a  fundamental  compatabil- 
Ity  of  goals  between  voting  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions 
and  for  the  bipartisan  accord. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  10  seconds, 
and  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  s 
time  has  expired,  and  actually  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  Is  ordered  on  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  XV,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period 
of  time  within  which  a  vote  by  elec- 
tronic device.  If  ordered,  will  be  taken 
on  the  question  of  the  passage  of  the 

bill. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — ayes  94,  noes 
329,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  26] 


Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

BtUraUs 

BUey 

Sunning 

Burton 

Coble 

Combest 

Cox 

CralK 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

DeWine 

£>oman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Emerson 

FaweU 

Fields 

Oekas 

Olllmor 

Ooss 

Cradison 


AYES— 94 

Orant 

HaU(TX) 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Heney 

Herger 

HUer 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Kaslch 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 

MUler  (OH) 

MlUer  (WA) 

Moling 

M(x>rhead 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 


Pashayan 

Paxon 

Porter 

Rltter 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

SUughter  (VA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stump 

Thomas  (CA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Weber 
WoW 
Toung  (PL) 
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Ackerman 

Prank 

McOrath 

Premel 

McHufh 

Alexander 

Frost 

McMillan  (NO 

Andeiaoo 

Oallesly 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Andrews 

Oallo 

McNulty 

Annumlo 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  the  vote: 

Mr.  LaFal(%  for,  with  Mr.  Towns  against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
on  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  offi- 
cial business  caused  my  absence  when 
the  most  recent  vote  was  taken  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  1750. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  aye. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
present  in  the  House  today  during  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1750,  regarding  humanitarian  as- 
sistance for  peace  and  democracy  in  Central 
America.  However,  because  of  confusion  over 
the  5-minute  vote,  my  vote  was  not  recorded. 
Had  I  been  recorded,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  in  support  of  final  passage. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  concluded 
business  for  today  and  for  this  week. 

The  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday  and  will  consider  the  Consent 
Calendar  and  three  bills  imder  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules:  H.R.  20,  the  Federal 
Employees'  Political  Activities  Act, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Hatch  Act 
amendments;  H.R.  1385,  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  Act  extension;  and  H.R. 
1722,  the  Natural  Gas  Decontrol  Act 
of  1989. 

I  want  to  advise  Members  that  al- 
though we  will  postpone  recorded 
votes  until  after  the  conclusion  of 
debate  on  all  suspensions,  it  is  virtual- 
ly certain  that  recorded  votes  will 
occur  on  Monday.  I  repeat,  it  is  virtu- 
ally certain  that  recorded  votes  will 
occur  on  Monday,  and  Members 
should  be  prepared  for  those  votes  oc- 
curring any  time  after  noon,  after  the 
meeting  hour  of  noon. 

Tuesday,  April  18,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  and  consider  the  Private 
Calendar  suid  House  Resolution  165,  to 
disapprove  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Base  Realignment 
and  Closure,  completing  consideration. 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  April  19.  20,  and  21,  it  is  our 
intention  that  the  House  not  be  in  ses- 
sion, in  observance  of  Passover.  We 
will  make  an  announcement  next  week 
about  the  schedule  for  the  following 
week. 

Obviously  conference  reports,  if  any, 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  a 
further  program  may  be  annoimced 
later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Then  the  House  will 
be  in  recess  following  next  week,  or 
will  there  be  an  adjournment  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  will  be  an  ad- 
journment resolution.  We  will  not  be 
in  session  Wednesday,  Thursday,  or 
Friday,  or  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  next 
week,  and  what  our  schedule  will  be 
for  Monday,  April  24,  we  will  advise 
the  Members  next  week. 


D  1720 
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IGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  that  I  might  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley], 
the  program  for  the  balance  of  this 
week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
APRIL  17,  1989 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourns  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
JoNTz).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VACATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
AND  REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  60-minute 
special  order  previously  entered  into 
for  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Drzier]  be  vacated,  and  that  he 
be  permitted  a  5-minute  special  order 
in  lieu  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
JoNTZ).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  230 

Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  be  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  230. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  TENANTS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dreier] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing,  along 
with  25  of  my  colleagues,  the  Public 
Housing  Tenants  Protection  Act  of 
1989,  H.R.  1870.  This  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  speed  the  eviction  process 
for  public  housing  tenants  involved  in 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  drugs. 

The  legislation  is  entitled  the  Public 
Housing  Tenants  Protection  Act  be- 
cause our  objective  is  to  permanently 
rid  the  Nation's  public  housing 
projects  of  drug  dealers. 

To  give  you  an  example  of  how  inef- 
fective our  Federal  eviction  laws  are,  it 
is  no  easier  to  evict  a  drug  kingpin 
from  a  public  housing  project  than  it 
is  to  evict  a  tenant  with  a  loud  stereo. 
Our  well  intentioned  tenant  protection 
laws  are  harmmg  the  verj'  people 
whose  rights  and  safety  we  seek  to 
protect.  Children  are  most  vulnerable 
to  terrorism  by  drug  dealers,  as  are 
the  elderly,  who  make  up  about  half 
of  our  Nation's  public  housing  tenants. 

Our  legislation  will  speed  the  evic- 
tion process  for  individuals  involved  in 
the  distribution  or  sale  of  drugs.  It  will 
reduce  the  redtape  built  into  the 
public  housing  eviction  process,  which 
often  takes  up  to  2  years  when  a 
tenant  has  been  convicted  on  a  drug 
charge. 

Most  public  housing  tenants  support 
strong  actions  to  evict  drug  dealers. 
They  are  tired  of  being  the  victims  of 
the  drug  trade,  where  they  are  con- 
stantly  exposed  to  murder,   violence 
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and  other  forms  of  crime.  We  are  here 
to  support  public  housing  tenants  who 
want  to  stand  up  to  drug  pushers. 

This  Is  a  terrible  problem,  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  strong  actions  taken  by  Sec- 
retary Kemp  to  drive  drug  dealers  out 
of  public  housing.  Our  legislation  is 
designed  to  support  that  effort.  It  con- 
tains four  specific  provisions. 

First,  it  provides  sole  discretion  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  to  determine 
whether  States  have  sufficient  due 
process  protection.  Under  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  the  HUD  Secre- 
tary has  the  authority  to  waive  Feder- 
al grievance  procedures  concerning  an 
eviction  or  termination  of  tenancy  in 
any  jurisdiction  which  requires  that, 
prior  to  eviction,  a  tenant  be  given  a 
hearing  in  court  which  the  Secretary 
determines  provides  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  due  process.  As  you  know. 
Secretary  Kemp  made  such  a  determi- 
nation for  the  State  of  Virginia  follow- 
ing the  tragic  death  of  a  police  officer 
in  Alexandria  last  month.  Our  objec- 
tive is  to  put  teeth  behind  the  Secre- 
tary's authority,  which  may  currently 
be  subject  to  challenge  in  a  court  of 
law. 

The  second  provision  prohibits  those 
evicted  from  public  housing  for  drug- 
related  offenses  from  receiving  new  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  public  housing, 
section  8  certificates  or  vouchers.  Cur- 
rently, public  housing  authorities  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  determine 
whether  an  applicant  has  been  evicted 
from  another  jurisdiction,  or  has  a 
conviction  record.  Drug  conviction  in- 
formation does  not  show  up  on  a  ten- 
ant's credit  report. 

Third,  it  requires  that  the  HUD  Sec- 
retary respond,  within  30  days,  to  re- 
quests from  local  housing  agencies  to 
waive  Federal  administrative  grievance 
procedures  for  eviction  of  tenants  en- 
gaged in  drug-related  activities.  While 
we  have  every  confidence  that  Secre- 
tary Kemp  will  respond  expeditiously, 
this  provision  will  provide  assurances 
to  housing  authorities  as  they  plan 
their  antidrug  programs. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  an  addition  to 
last  year's  omnibus  drug  bill.  Under 
the  drug  bill  as  it  now  stands,  if  a 
public  housing  tenant,  members  of  the 
tenant's  household,  a  guest  or  other 
person  under  the  tenant's  control 
engage  in  criminal  activity,  including 
drug-related  criminal  activity,  on  or 
near  public  housing  premises,  while 
the  tenant  Is  a  tenant  in  public  hous- 
ing, such  criminal  activity  shall  be 
cause  for  termination  of  tenancy.  Our 
bill  broadens  the  definition  of  "cause 
for  termination"  by  including  "drug- 
related  criminal  activity  at  any  place." 

The  problem  is  that,  presently,  drug 
dealers  cannot  be  evicted  from  public 
housing  so  long  as  they  are  not  en- 
gaged In  illegal  drug-related  activity 
on  or  near  the  premise.  For  example. 
If  a  drug  dealer  living  in  a  Washing- 
ton. DC,  public  housing  project  is  ar- 


rested and  convicted  of  a  drug-related 
offense  In  northern  Virginia.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  housing  authorities  cannot 
evict  him  for  that  crime. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  bill  is  lim- 
ited to  evictions  involving  drug-related 
activity  only.  It  would  insure  adequate 
due  process  rights  at  the  State  level  if 
the  HUD  Secretary  so  determines.  But 
more  important,  it  will  protect  the 
rights  and  safety  of  public  housing 
residents,  particularly  the  children 
who  are  most  vulnerable,  and  I  hope 
the  rest  of  our  colleagues  in  Congress 
will  support  us  in  this  effort. 


D  1730 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  James]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker.  9  months 
ago  I  decided  to  enter  the  political 
arena  because  I  perceived  grave  prob- 
lems in  Congress.  The  legislative 
branch  of  Government.  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  which  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  created  to  serve 
as  a  uniquely  representative  body  of 
the  American  people,  had  in  fact  lost 
touch  with  the  people. 

Rather  than  being  a  cross-section  of 
our  society,  representing  every  facet  of 
our  very  being.  Congress  is  inhabited 
by  career  politicians. 

Men  and  women  who.  as  talented 
and  committed  as  they  may  be.  have 
legislated  our  Nation  deeper  and 
deeper  into  a  bureaucratic  black  hole, 
burdened  by  trillions  of  dollars  of 
debt,  suffocating  Government  regula- 
tions, and  paralyzing  policies. 

Congress  has  become  a  career.  And 
the  Members  seek  to  climb  the  career 
ladder.  When  faced  with  difficult 
issues,  many  among  us  ignore  the 
facts,  ignore  what  best  serves  the 
public  good,  and  instead  they  serve 
the  private  political  gain. 

Rather  than  asking,  how  will  this 
policy  we  are  poised  to  adopt  help  the 
hard  working  businessman,  the  dedi- 
cated teacher,  the  ambitious  student, 
the  struggling  worker,  the  committed 
police  officer,  many  instead  ask,  how 
will  my  political  position  on  this  issue 
help  me  on  election  day? 

We  must  change  the  self-serving  at- 
titudes of  our  Congress.  We  must 
demand  responsive,  representative 
Members  of  Congress.  Until  we  have 
that,  we  will  continue  to  have  bad 
Government. 

Today,  I  introduce  legislation  that 
seeks  to  restore  the  measure  of  repre- 
sentation that  has  been  missing  from 
this  Congress  for  so  many  years.  My 
legislation  will  Increase  the  length  of 
term  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representative  from  2  to  4  years. 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  limited 
to  two  4-year  terms.  My  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  likewise  be  limited,  to 
two  6-year  terms. 


Congress  was  never  meant  to  be  a 
profession.  Election  to  Congress  was 
never  designed  to  be  a  lifetime  ap- 
pointment. The  framers  of  our  Consti- 
tution envisioned  this  body  as  a  place 
where  the  most  dutiful  and  patriotic 
Americans  could  come  to  serve  our 
Nation,  to  share  thoughts  and  ideas, 
expertise,  and  insight  and  join  in  the 
effort  to  create  a  better  America. 

Our  tenure  was  to  be  relatively  brief, 
as  to  allow  the  best  and  brightest 
among  us  their  opportunity  to  share 
their  ideas  and  expertise  also. 

But.  we  have  failed  that  charter.  We 
have  instead  created  a  closed  society, 
which  serves  itself. 

We  have  allowed  a  stagnated  forum 
to  flourish.  Old  ideas  and  old  solutions 
prevent  new  and  dynamic  proposals 
and  plans  from  ever  even  seeing  the 
light  of  day. 

No  single  Member  of  Congress  has  a 
monopoly  on  ideas,  and  no  Member  of 
this  body  should  have  the  ability  to  es- 
tablish a  monopoly  on  policy. 

We  must  change  the  system  that  de- 
mands 20  years  of  time  and  repeated 
back  room  deals  before  credibility  and 
influence  is  bestowed. 

We  must  open  the  doors  to  new 
ideas  and  new  policies,  to  new  people. 
We  must  invite  the  best  and  brightest 
among  us  to  the  table. 

The  Congress  must  cease  to  be  an 
impenetrable  castle  and  instead 
become  a  revolving  door,  where  patri- 
otic Americans  enter  to  serve  our 
Nation  and  then  depart  8  or  12  years 
later,  to  be  followed  by  the  next  gen- 
eration of  leaders. 

To  those  who  have  served  with  dig- 
nity, we  should  offer  our  respect  and 
thanks.  And  to  those  who  care  to  serve 
we  must  offer  an  opportunity. 

I  believe  my  legislation  will  create  a 
Congress  of  iimovation  and  new  ideas, 
of  responsibility  and  accountability. 
And  this  we  must  have. 

For.  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
career  politician  has  not  served  our 
Nation's  best  interests.  I  believe  this 
legislation  will  help  ensure  that  the 
generations  of  leaders  to  follow,  will. 


RECOGNITION  OF  DR.  JIM 
WILLIAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississioni  FMr  Parker] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
stand  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  in  the 
people's  Chamber,  to  speak  in  honor 
of  a  great  citizen  of  our  country.  Dr. 
Jim  Williams.  Dr.  Williams  exempli- 
fies the  characteristics  that  each  of  us 
as  Members  of  Congress  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  share. 

Dr.  Jim  Williams  has  served  the 
people  of  Brookhaven  and  Lincoln 
County.  MS  for  the  past  37  years  as  a 
beloved  member  of  the  medical  com- 
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munity.  He  has  served  the  most  cher- 
ished of  our  community,  our  children. 
As  a  pediatrician,  Dr.  WiUiams  has 
become  a  part  of  all  the  families  he 
has  served  over  the  past  four  decades. 
On  a  more  personal  note.  Dr.  Williams 
has  served  my  family  and  my  children 
for  some  11  years.  His  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  my  children  has  never 
been  equalled  by  any  other  profession- 
al. Dr.  Williams  has  always  gone  the 
extra  mile  in  taking  care  of  our  most 
precious  possessions.  To  say  that  Dr. 
Williams  has  gone  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  would  be  understating  his  com- 
mitment to  the  community. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  Dr.  Wil- 
liams has  been  known  to  visit  children 
in  their  homes  when  he  felt  it  was  not 
advisable  to  bring  the  children  out 
into  the  weather,  or  if  the  doctor  felt 
that  the  child  would  be  more  comfort- 
able if  treated  in  familiar  surround- 
ings. This  concern  has  assured  Dr. 
Williams  a  sijecial  place  in  the  hearts 
of  many  children  and  parents.  Due  to 
his  extended  service  to  the  communi- 
ty. Dr.  Williams  has  served  two,  and  in 
some  instances,  three  generations  of  a 
family. 

Since  he  became  a  pediatrician  in 
1950,  Dr.  Jim  Williams  has  had  a  pri- 
mary commitment  of  service.  The  cost 
of  that  service  was  always  secondary, 
since  he  saw  so  many  people  that  he 
knew  would  never  be  able  to  pay  for 
the  services  rendered.  When  asked 
why  he  continued  his  unrelenting 
schedule.  Dr.  Williams  would  always 
respond  that  he  worked  so  hard  be- 
cause he  loved  children  so  much. 

In  his  37  years  of  service.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams has  seen  many  changes  and  ad- 
vances in  the  medical  profession.  How- 
ever, his  concern  for  children  has 
never  changed.  Therefore,  it  is  pleas- 
ure to  commend  my  constituent,  my 
pediatrician,  but  most  importantly,  my 
friend.  Dr.  Jim  Williams,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  service  to  the  people  of 
southwest  Mississippi. 


rageous  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  fought 
back  against  their  Nazi  oppressors. 

This  year,  the  principal  speaker  will  be 
Hyman  Bookbinder,  a  membisr  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  and  a  former 
Washington  representative  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee.  He  has  also  served  as 
Washington  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Genocide  Treaty. 

In  addition,  the  program  includes  perform- 
ances by  Mina  Bern,  a  Yiddish  actress,  and 
the  Junior  Choir  of  the  Solomon  Schechter 
School. 

Finally,  the  program  includes  a  tribute  to 
Holocaust  survivors.  Westchester  survivors, 
second  generation  members  and  their  children 
will  participate  in  the  "Pledge  of  Acceptance 
of  the  Second  Generation."  This  testament 
was  read  at  the  Western  Wall  in  Jerusalem 
during  the  World  Gathering  of  Holocaust  Sur- 
vivors in  June  1961  and  at  the  American 
Gathering  in  Washington,  OC,  in  April  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  sponsors  of 
this  extraordinarily  important  event  for  their 
diligence  in  working  to  ensure  that  the  lessons 
of  the  Holocaust  are  never  forgotten. 

It  was  from  the  survivors  of  the  Nazi  death 
camps,  where  anti-Semitism  in  its  most  ex- 
treme and  virulent  form  was  transformed  into 
a  mechanized  process  of  mass  murder,  that 
we  learned  the  all-important  cry,  "Never 
forget" 

We  must  heed  this  admonition.  We  must 
never  forget  the  6  million  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  who  were  victims  of  his- 
tory's most  brutal  and  horrific  genocide.  That 
is  why  events  such  as  the  Holocaust  Remem- 
brance are  so  important  not  only  to  the  future 
of  Judaism,  but  to  the  future  of  civilization 
itself. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
organizers  and  the  participants  in  the  Holo- 
caust Remembrance,  and  I  join  them  in  pledg- 
ing to  ensure  that  the  memory  of  the  Holo- 
caust is  never  lost — in  our  generation  or  at 
any  time  in  the  future. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
REMEMBERS  THE  HOLOCAUST 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman    from     New     York     [Mrs. 
LowET]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  call  attentton  to  an  event  in  my  district 
that  I  consider  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 
This  is  the  12th  Annual  Countywide  Holocaust 
Remembrance,  to  be  held  at  the  Free  Syna- 
gogue of  Westchester  in  Mount  Vernon,  NY, 
on  April  16. 

This  event  sponsored  by  the  Westchester 
Jewish  Conference  and  cosponsored  by  the 
Westchester  Board  of  Rabbis  and  the  Jewish 
Council  of  Mount  Vernon,  recalls  the  hon-ors 
of  the  Holocaust  and  fulfills  the  admonition  of 
Holocaust  survivors  to  never  forget.  It  includes 
not  only  a  remembrance  of  Yom  Hashoa— 
Holocaust  Day— but  also  a  commemoration  of 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,  in  which  the  cou- 


RADIOACnVE  WASTE  POLICY 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Representatives  Tim  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  John  Bryant  of  Texas  and  myself 
are  introducing  companion  legislation  to  Sena- 
te Tom  Daschle's  bill  to  assure  fair  conskJer- 
ation  of  the  interests  of  States  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  establishment  of  low-level  radio- 
active waste  disposal  facilities.  In  our  bill  we 
have  expanded  the  scope  to  include  the  inter- 
est of  nations  with  adjacent  borders  to  the 
United  States  as  well. 

In  1980,  the  Members  of  this  t>ody  passed 
the  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act,  essentially 
establishing  a  Federal  policy  which  holds  each 
State  responsible  for  the  disposal  of  its  own 
radioactive  waste.  The  law  also  authorized 
and  encouraged  States  to  enter  into  compacts 
for  the  disposal  of  low-level  waste  generated 
within  their  borders.  This  landmark  legislation 
is  an  important  first  step  in  dealing  with  the 
safe  management  and  disposal  of  radioactive 


waste.  Where  it  falls  short  is  in  the  definition 
of  who  is  and  who  is  not  affected  by  the  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  waste. 

It  is  our  contention  stored  waste  is  the  busi- 
ness of  all  people  whose  environment  is  af- 
fected by  it.  State  lines  and  rational  txxind- 
aries  are  artificial  concepts,  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  complex  geological  structures  that 
exist  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  earth's  sur- 
face. The  Hueco  Bolson  Acquifer  misses  out 
on  Customs  inspection  at  the  tiorder;  it  is 
Texas  and  Mexico  at  the  same  time.  The  High 
Plains  Acquifer  doesn't  stop  for  the  State 
highway  patrol  and  it  can't  pay  fines  for  carry- 
ing contaminants.  These  precious  sources  of 
ground  water  are  the  circulatory  system  of  the 
lands  they  lie  under.  As  we  have  seen  so  trag- 
ically elsewhere,  a  single  point  of  contamina- 
tion can  affect  the  health  of  everything  ttiat 
depends  on  that  water  for  survival. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  safe  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste  and  I  think  that  the  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act  is  a  good  beginning.  I  do 
object  to  the  klea  that  a  State  can  install  a 
low-level  nuclear  waste  disposal  site  in  a 
border  area  without  notifying  neighboring 
States  or  nations  or  allowing  them  the  oppor- 
tunity for  comment.  Acquifers,  seismic  faults, 
weather  and  radiation  have  one  thing  in 
common  in  that  they  are  all  notrcably  apolitical 
and  show  little  concern  for  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. We  must  therefore  provide  for  the  noti- 
fication of  all  those  who  stand  to  be  affected 
by  the  installation  of  a  low-level  radioactive 
waste  disposal  site. 

Our  legislation  would  simply  require  if  a  low- 
level  waste  site  is  proposed  for  a  locatk>n 
within  60  miles  of  a  State  or  National  border, 
the  State  proposing  to  construct  the  site  must 
give  adjacent  States  and  nations  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  siting  process. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  requires  the 
compact  or  host  State  to: 

Send  affected  States  and  nations  written 
notice  of  its  proposal; 

Provide  the  bordering  State  or  nation  copies 
of  documents  and  studies  which  support  or 
advise  against  the  construction  of  a  facility  at 
that  site  rather  than  an  alternative  site; 

Allow  the  t>ordering  State  or  natic^  to 
submit  questions  and  comments  of  the  pro- 
posal; 

Demonstrate  that  the  proposed  site  will  not 
have  any  adverse  effect  on  the  environment, 
economy  or  populatk>n  of  the  bordering  State 
or  nation; 

Demonstrate  that  the  border  site  is  deariy 
superior  to  all  altemative  sites  and  that  it  will 
have  the  least  likelihood  of  contaminating  tlie 
environment; 

Select  a  site  that  would  result  in  less  waste 
being  transported  through  the  bordering  State 
or  natk>n,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  or 
wtien  that  would  increase  tfie  transport  dis- 
tance t}y  50  miles  or  more;  and 

Give  the  representatives  of  the  borderirig 
State  or  nation  the  opportunity  to  submit  writ- 
ten comments  at  each  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings for  approval  of  a  license  to  construct  artd 
operate  a  disposal  facility  at  a  border  site. 

These  simple  provisions  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  ensuring  that  the  disposal  of  low-level 
radioactive   waste   is   equitable   across   our 
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state  and  National  borders  rather  ttwn  simply 
within  a  given  State  or  compact 


VACATING  AND  RESCHEDULING 
OP  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order  which  was  requested  for  today 
be  laid  over  imtil  Monday. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  from 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


OUR  NATIONS  EDUCATION 
BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Jomtz]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Adgustos  Hawkims,  have  been  con- 
ducting a  series  of  hearings  around 
the  country  on  the  subject  of  our  Na- 
tion's education  budget,  and  I  am 
joined  this  evening  by  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  participated  in 
these  hearings  to  speak  to  the  issues 
involved  with  the  Federal  budget  and 
to  relay  some  concerns  that  we  have 
which  we  have  heard  in  these  hearings 
about  the  proposals  that  the  President 
has  made  for  fiscal  year  1990  in  the 
area  of  education  spending. 

The  first  of  the  hearings  that  the 
committee  conducted  was  in  Indianap- 
olis, IN,  followed  by  a  hearing  in  Co- 
lumbus, OH.  Other  hearings  the  com- 
mittee has  conducted  have  occurred  in 
Los  Angeles,  New  York,  and  in  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
the  State  of  Washington  [Mrs.  Un- 
soELol,  who  Is  an  able  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  who  participated  in  the  hearing 
which  was  conducted  in  Montana. 
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(Mrs.  UNSOELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
education  budget  hearings  held  re- 
cently in  various  parts  of  the  country 
were  a  real  eye  opener  on  how  local 
education  programs  would  be  hurt  if 
the  Bush  budget  were  to  become  law. 

Chapter  1.  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful Federal  education  program 
would  be  cut  46  percent  under  this 
budget.  Vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion would  suffer  a  43-percent  cut. 
That  is  half  as  much  as  is  now  avail- 
able and  our  current  programs  are  in- 
adequate. The  handicapped  would  see 
cuts  of  about  41  percent  in  their  pro- 
grams. 


Frankly,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  the  President  could  justify  calling 
himself  the  education  President,  or 
how  he  plans  to  bring  about  a  kinder 
and  a  gentler  America  with  a  budget 
proposal  like  this  one.  We  should  have 
learned  by  now  that  education  is  a 
good  investment.  When  we  educate 
our  children  well,  we  will  reap  social 
and  economic  benefits  for  generations 
to  come. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
for  her  contribution  this  afternoon, 
and  I  certainly  want  to  thank  her  for 
her  service  on  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  as  an  advocate  for 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  very  distin- 
guished member  of  our  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Education, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Owens],  who  has  participated  in  the 
hearings  both  in  New  York  and  Mon- 
tana, and  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  partici- 
pating in  two  of  the  regional  hearings 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  receive  responses  from 
the  American  people  on  the  Presi- 
dent's declared  initiatives  in  education 
and  on  a  proposed  initiative  also  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins].  In  the  Hawkins  initiative, 
he  proposed  a  kind  of  spending  that 
was  necessary  in  order  for  Members  to 
move  education  forward  despite  the 
fact  that  our  incoming  President,  as 
he  did  when  he  was  a  candidate,  has 
indicated  that  he  wants  to  be  known 
as  the  education  President,  we  see 
nothing  in  the  proposed  initiatives  by 
the  President  which  indicates  that  he 
understands  what  it  means  to  be  an 
education  President  in  the  year  1989. 
His  initiatives  are  quite  meager  indeed. 
Instead  of  the  paltry  initiatives  of  the 
President,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hawkins]  has  proposed  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  $5  billion, 
$5  billion  in  new  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation, but  no  new  programs. 

The  Hawkins  initiative  is  really  built 
around  the  fact  that  we  have  over  the 
years  had  some  very  successful  pro- 
grams and  those  programs  have  been 
sort  of  certified  by  all  the  people  in 
the  education  profession.  The  educa- 
tors, administrators,  social  workers,  ev- 
eryone has  reached  the  conclusion, 
and  there  are  various  thorough  studies 
to  document  the  fact  that  programs 
like  Head  Start,  for  example,  they 
work. 

Head  Start  has  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  25  years.  Head  Start  has 
had  long  studies,  longitudinal  studies 
conducted,  demonstrating  that  chil- 
dren that  went  into  Head  Start  pro- 
grams 25  years  ago  are  performing  in  a 
much  different  way  than  their  coun- 


terparts In  the  same  kinds  of  circum- 
stances. Head  Start,  all  our  Members 
recognize  as  a  great  successful  pro- 
gram, and  yet  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  children  who  are  eligible  to  be 
served  by  the  Head  Start  are  presently 
being  served  because  we  do  not  have 
the  money.  So  one  of  the  items  in  the 
Hawkins  initiative  as  opposed  to  the 
President's  initiative  is  to  fund  the 
Head  Start  Program  so  that  many  of 
the  youngsters  who  are  eligible  would 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  Head 
Start  Program. 

The  Hawkins  initiative  also  does  the 
same  thing  for  the  Chapter  1  Pro- 
gram. The  Remedial  Reading  Program 
which  also  has  been  documented  by 
numerous  studies  and  accepted  as 
being  one  of  the  building  blocks  to  im- 
provements in  education,  where  we 
needed  it  most.  In  our  poorest  areas 
where  youngsters  were  having  the 
most  difficult  time  with  school  per- 
formance, especially  with  the  reading, 
the  chapter  1  program  has  made  a 
great  deal  of  difference.  All  Members 
agree  on  this.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  wants  to 
fund  the  chapter  1  program  so  that 
many  more  youngsters  would  be  able 
to  participate. 

There  are  several  other  sorts  of  cer- 
tified programs,  women/infant  and 
children's  programs,  for  pregnant 
women  and  for  Infants.  That  program 
serves  only  about  half  the  women  in 
America  who  are  eligible  for  it.  If  we 
were  to  serve  all  the  women  and  the 
children  who  are  eligible,  a  large 
amoimt  of  money  would  be  saved  in 
terms  of  health  care  costs  later  on.  We 
would  prevent  the  expenditure  of 
large  amounts  of  money  for  care  for 
young  babies  who  are  bom  who  do  not 
weigh  enough  at  birth  to  be  able  to 
sustain  themselves,  and  various  other 
diseases  they  pick  up  because  their 
mothers  did  not  have  proper  prenatal 
care.  Also  care  for  those  youngsters  at 
an  earlier  age,  guaranteeing  them  the 
proper  kind  of  food  and  care,  means 
they  might  have  certain  other  prob- 
lems as  they  grow  older,  and  we  will 
not  have  that  burden  in  terms  of  Med- 
icaid. 

The  basic  philosophy  behind  the 
Hawkins  initiative  is  irrefutable.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  fr^m  Indiana 
[Mr.  JoNTZ]  for  holding  this  special 
order  today  to  say  to  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  what  we  found  in 
those  hearings.  We  found  that  people 
responded  very  positively  to  the  Haw- 
kins initiative.  People  responded  very 
positively  and  came  in  with  testimony 
which  ran  parallel  to  the  kinds  of 
things  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hawkins]  is  proposing. 
They  call  on  the  Federal  Government 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  education 
community.  We  realize  that  education 
is  primarily  a  local  responsibility.  It  is 
also  a  State  responsibility.  We  think. 
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however,  that  thinking  of  the  present 
President  by  thinking  of  the  past 
President,  is  obsolete.  The  belief  that 
education,  since  it  is  primarily  a  State 
and  local  responsibility,  the  Federal 
Government  should  participate  less 
and  less,  is  a  misguided  belief. 

I  think  that  this  administration  is 
boasting  about  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  only  has  6  percent  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  expenditures 
in  education  at  this  particular  time. 
That  of  all  the  money  spent  on  educa- 
tion, at  the  State  and  the  local  levels, 
we  only  have  a  6-percent  share  of  the 
total  expenditure,  and  they  cite  that 
as  being  an  example  of  a  noble  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  think  spending  6  per- 
cent, which  incidentally  Is  less  than 
the  8  percent  that  we  were  spending  a 
few  years  ago,  we  have  reduced  the 
Federal  share  of  the  education  ex- 
penditure from  8  to  6  percent,  and  we 
are  boasting  about  it.  We  are  still 
clinging  to  the  notion  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  and  the  security  of  the  Nation. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly. 

The  primary  business  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  defense  of  the 
Nation,  the  security  of  the  Nation.  It 
is  in  the  definition  of  how  Members 
get  that  security  that  we  differ  from 
the  present  administration.  I  believe 
that  education  is  at  the  heart  of  our 
readiness.  Our  preparedness  must 
begin  with  an  educated  population.  In 
every  arena,  whether  it  is  concerns 
about  the  commercial  competition  and 
the  fact  we  are  falling  behind  in  that 
arena;  in  the  military  arena,  the  weap- 
ons systems  do  not  work,  the  B-l's 
are  falling  out  of  the  sky.  Trident  mis- 
siles don't  work,  space  programs  are 
having  more  and  more  difficulty,  all 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  technicians,  mechanics,  scien- 
tists, theorists.  All  the  people  needed 
to  make  those  systems  go  are  not  in 
the  pipeline.  Our  education  system 
has  not  been  refilling  those  pipelines. 
That  is  at  the  heart  of  our  problems, 
and  as  we  move  along,  without  making 
a  greater  investment  in  education, 
these  kinds  of  problems  will  get  much 
worse 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  that  I  par- 
ticipated in  two  of  these  regional  hear- 
ings, one  was  in  Missoula,  MT,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation, the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Williams].  At  that  hearing  in 
Missoula,  MT,  I  heard  very  much  what 
I  heard  at  the  second  hearing  that  I 
participated  in  in  New  York  City.  The 
people  who  came  in  from  the  higher 
education  sector,  from  the  public 
schools,  elementary  and  secondary 
sector,  and  from  the  general  world, 
conca-ned  with  literacy  and  other 
problems  in  nonf  ormal  schooling,  they 


all  had  the  same  thing  to  say.  That  is, 
that  they  understood  what  it  seems 
our  administration  cannot  underststnd, 
is  that  education  is  at  the  heart  of 
whatever  kinds  of  activities  this 
modem  society  requires.  We  must 
move  forward,  revamp  and  invest  more 
in  our  education  system.  They  under- 
stood also,  that  the  squeeze  is  on  the 
local  government.  The  squeeze  is  on 
the  State  government. 
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Montana  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
they  are  a  State  which  is  losing  popu- 
lation. They  have  less  than  800,000 
people  now.  They  are  losing  revenue. 
They  are  in  a  tight  financial  squeeze. 
But  the  arguments  I  heard  in  Mon- 
tana were  not  so  different  than  the  ar- 
gimients  I  heard  in  New  York,  where 
everybody  recognizes  we  are  in  a  great 
financial  squeeze  because  already  the 
expected  revenues,  the  anticipated 
revenues  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
are  running  way  behind  what  was  ex- 
pected, and  the  budget  will  have  to  be 
reduced  as  a  result  at  the  State  level 
and  at  the  city  level,  as  the  State  re- 
duces its  budget,  the  city  finds  itself  in 
more  of  a  squeeze.  There  is  less  money 
for  education. 

The  one  place  where  relief  could  be 
foimd.  the  one  place  where  the  invest- 
ment in  education  could  be  increased 
is  at  the  Federal  level.  The  Federal 
level  has  the  money.  We  are  spending 
enormous  amounts  of  money  in  ways 
that  are  really  a  great  waste.  We  can 
afford,  with  the  kind  of  base  we  have 
at  the  Federal  level,  to  solve  the  defi- 
cit problem  and  at  the  same  time 
invest  more  money  in  education.  We 
can  afford  it  by  first  of  all  cutting  out 
wasteful  weapons  systems,  weapons 
systems  that  do  not  work.  We  can 
afford  it  by  cutting  back  on  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  we  spend 
on  overseas  bases.  Some  of  those  bases 
are  in  Japan,  and  some  are  in  Germa- 
ny. They  have  quite  prosperous  econo- 
mies, and  they  should  be  able  to  sup- 
port their  own  defense  without  our 
help  at  this  point. 

We  could  save  money  in  a  number  of 
ways.  We  could  also  save  money  by  re- 
fusing to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
coming  proposal  of  the  President 
which  is  now  being  converted  into  a 
bill  which  will  soon  reach  the  floor  to 
spend  $157  billion  bailing  out  the  sav- 
ings auid  loan  associations  over  the 
next  10  years.  Some  of  that  money 
will  have  to  be  put  in  this  year's 
budget. 

We  can  invest  money  in  education 
because  we  have  the  money  at  the 
Federal  level  if  we  would  choose  to 
spend  the  money  more  wisely.  What  I 
heard  at  the  hearings  confirms  my 
opinion  of  the  common  sense  of  the 
American  people  who  see  nothing 
wrong  with  increasing  the  money  we 
spend  on  education.  Let  us  move  from 
6  percent  to  10  percent  over  the  next  4 


years.  We  are  told  that  the  percentage 
of  the  amount  of  money,  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  education,  should  be  10 
percent  4  years  from  now  instead  of 
the  present  6  percent.  By  the  year 
2000  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  be  spending  more  than  25  percent 
of  its  total  expenditures  on  education. 
This  is  common  sense  for  the  people 
out  in  the  field.  They  imderstand  this. 
I  do  not  understand  why  we  cannot 
see  that  here  in  Washington.  Our  se- 
curity, our  military  preparedness,  ev- 
erything, depends  on  education.  These 
hearings  have  only  reinforced  my 
belief  that  the  American  people  are 
much  wiser  than  the  decisionmakers 
in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  or  the  decisionmakers  in  the 
White  House  or  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  continue  to  vote  for  these 
nonsensical  budgets  which  set  up  the 
wrong  priorities  and  are  sending  our 
money  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jontz]  for  this  spe- 
cial order,  and  I  thank  him  for  giving 
me  the  time  to  speak. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Owens]  for  his  very  helpful  comments 
this  afternoon  and  for  his  leadership 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

I  might  add  that  what  we  heard  in 
Indianapolis  and  Columbus,  OH  on 
the  subject  of  education  and  the 
budget  from  the  educators  who  testi- 
fied at  those  hearings  was  identical  to 
what  was  said  in  Montana  and  in  New 
York.  Educators  like  the  existing  pro- 
grams because  they  are  effective. 
Chapter  1,  vocational  education, 
handicapped  education— these  are 
proven  programs,  and  educators  said 
without  exception  that  "We  believe 
the  money  is  being  well  spent,  and  we 
would  not  want  to  see  cuts  in  these 
programs  for  the  President's  initia- 
tives." 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer], 
and  I,  as  we  conducted  the  hearings, 
asked  a  niunber  of  educators  as  they 
testified  before  our  committee,  "If  you 
had  to  choose  between  funds  for  the 
President's  initiatives  and  proper 
funding  for  present  initiatives,  what 
would  be  your  preference?"  And  again 
without  exception,  the  opinion  that 
we  heard  from  educators  was  that 
proper  fimding  of  existing  programs 
should  take  priority  over  new  pro- 
grams if  that  decision  has  to  be  made. 
I  would  add  further  that  as  I  travel 
through  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  and  visit  with  educa- 
tors in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  my  district,  I  hear  a  great 
deal  of  approval  from  local  educators 
about  the  various  Federal  programs.  It 
is  delightful  to  hear  people  speak  so 
positively  of  expenditures  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Sometimes  I  hear 
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that  perhaps  a  little  more  could  be 
spent  on  chapter  1.  and  perhaps  we 
could  do  a  little  better  Job  in  handi- 
capped education  and  in  some  of  the 
other  programs. 

But  these  programs  are  well  received 
by  educators.  They  are  doing  good  in 
communities  across  this  country  in 
places  as  diverse  as  New  York  City  and 
Missoula,  MT,  and  it  is  very  disap- 
pointing that  the  President's  budget 
would  not  properly  fund  these  pro- 
grams. 

Since  1980,  Federal  education  pro- 
grams have  sustained  very,  very  con- 
siderable cutbacks.  During  this  decade. 
500,000  children  have  been  dropped 
from  chapter  1  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs.  Supplemental  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  have  been 
cut  by  18  percent.  College  Work  Study 
by  23  percent,  and  Perkins  Loans  by  53 
percent.  Pell  grants,  which  used  to 
cover  50  percent  of  college  expenses  in 
1979.  today  cover  only  29  percent  of 
college  expenses. 

And  as  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OwEifS],  mentioned.  Head  Start  con- 
tinues to  serve  less  than  20  percent  of 
eligible  students. 

Education  spending  overall  in  1980 
constituted  2.5  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget.  Today  it  accounts  for 
only  1.8  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 
If  we  had  continued  our  education 
spending  at  the  same  commitment  we 
had  in  1980  at  the  2.5  percent  level, 
today  our  educational  budget  would  be 
$31  billion  instead  of  the  current  $22 
billion. 

Increasingly,  the  jobs  In  our  econo- 
my which  provide  an  auiequate  stand- 
ard of  living  require  workers  with  ad- 
ditional skills  and  training.  By  the 
mld-1990's,  in  fact  an  estimated  75  per- 
cent of  the  jobs  in  our  work  force  will 
require  some  sort  of  postsecondary 
education.  An  educated,  productive 
work  force  is  essential  if  the  United 
States  is  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
world  marketplace. 

Given  the  Increasing  Importance  of 
education  in  our  economic  competi- 
tiveness, it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  Federal  Government  is  doing 
less  to  help  education  than  what  we 
did  in  1980.  Regrettably,  President 
Bush's  proposed  education  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  does  nothing  to 
correct  this  deficiency.  Indeed  the  pro- 
posed Bush  administration  budget 
could  result  in  large  cuts  in  several  im- 
portant education  programs,  setting  us 
back  even  further. 

I  was  very  impressed  when  I  heard 
the  President's  speech,  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address  in  this  Hall,  about 
his  feelings  about  the  importance  of 
education  and  how  he  believed  that  we 
needed  to  make  progress  in  this  coun- 
try In  educating  our  young  people. 
The  President  proposed  some  $441 
million  be  authorized  for  initiatives 
dealing  with  merit  schools,  teacher  ex- 


cellence, magnet  schools,  drug-free 
schools,  and  other  programs. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  learned  more 
about  the  proposal  that  the  President 
made  to  fund  the  education  programs, 
it  was  obvious  that  there  was  some  dif- 
ference between  the  President's  rheto- 
ric and  the  actual  commitment  to  edu- 
cation that  was  Included  In  the 
budget.  The  President  and  his  budget 
spokesmen  have  not  been  very  clear 
about  the  funding  source  for  his  edu- 
cation initiatives  except  to  say  that 
the  proposals  would  be  paid  for  by  re- 
ducing Federal  funding  of  education 
programs  which  are  already  in  place. 
That  is  why  we  put  this  question 
before  the  educators  who  testified 
before  our  committee  in  Indianapolis 
and  Columbus. 

The  President  has  proposed  specific 
fimdlng  levels  for  several  important 
education  programs.  Regrettably, 
though,  most  Federal  education  pro- 
grams would  be  included  in  what  Is 
called  the  "black  box"  portion  of  his 
budget.  Specific  requests  are  not  made 
for  these  programs,  but.  rather,  the 
President  is  calling  for  overall  spend- 
ing for  black  box  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1990  to  equal  current  spending. 
The  costs  of  new  initiatives  would 
have  to  be  absorbed  within  this  exist- 
ing spending  level,  which  could  drain 
funding  from  currently  successful  pro- 
grams like  compensatory  education 
and  handicapped  education. 

Initially,  when  one  considers  the 
idea  of  an  outlay,  freeze  which  keeps 
spending  programs  at  their  current 
levels,  that  has  a  certain  attraction  to 
it.  However,  there  are  some  very  seri- 
ous shortcomings  to  the  outlay  freeze 
approach  which  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  for  a  few  minutes  this  evening.  The 
first  shortcoming  is  that  the  identical 
level  of  dollars  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1980  in  essence  purchases  less  educa- 
tion than  it  did  in  fiscal  year  1989  k>e- 
cause  of  an  increase  in  cost.  In  other 
words,  inflation  eats  up  the  value  of 
the  education  dollar  so  that  In  effect 
the  outlay  freeze  has  the  impact  of 
cutting  education  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1989  levels. 

A  good  example,  to  illustrate  this,  is 
that  an  increase  in  chapter  1  funding 
of  $188  million  for  fiscal  year  1990 
would  be  necessary  if  we  were  to  keep 
pace  with  inflation  in  the  coming  year. 
The  President's  budget  requests  a  $152 
million  increase,  so  in  essence  for  this 
very  important  program  whose  value 
has  been  proven  time  after  time,  again 
we  would  be  falling  behind. 

For  both  of  the  past  2  years,  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  where  there  are  actual  in- 
creases in  spending  above  the  inflation 
rate,  resulting  In  real  increases  in  edu- 
cation spending.  I  think  that  was  the 
result  of  a  consensus  in  this  body  t>e- 
tween  Republican  and  Democratic 
Members.  Members  from  all  portions 
of  the  country,  that  education  is  one 


of  the  best  investments  we  can  make 
with  Federal  dollars. 

In  the  context  of  the  Incresises  that 
have  occurred  during  the  last  2  years, 
the  Bush  outlay  freeze  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly impressive  proposal.  Howev- 
er, what  is  much  more  troubling  than 
the  impact  of  the  Bush  education 
freeze  on  fiscal  year  1990  expenditures 
is  the  Impact  the  outlay  freeze  would 
have  in  the  years  beyond  1990. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  various  Fed- 
eral programs  do  not  spend  their 
entire  appropriation  in  1  year. 

a  1800 

Some  Federal  programs  do  "spend 
out"  at  100  percent,  which  is  to  say, 
the  entire  appropriation  is  spent  In 
the  same  fiscal  year.  But  most  educa- 
tion programs  "spend  out"  slowly  be- 
cause the  Congress  forward  funds 
such  programs  to  provide  school  dis- 
tricts with  knowledge  about  Federal 
funding  a  year  in  advance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  my  colleagues 
can  appreciate  how  important  this  is 
to  the  school  districts  that  are  in- 
volved at  the  local  level  because  they 
have  to  make  plans.  They  have  to 
know  how  many  teachers  to  hire. 
They  have  to  know  what  sort  of  class- 
room space  they  have,  they  need  to 
plan  for.  They  have  to  know  how 
many  hours  the  children  can  be  in  var- 
ious programs,  and  so  it  is  Important 
that  these  programs  be  forward 
funded. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  chapter  1  program 
and  many  other  education  programs 
spend  out  according  to  a  pattern  some- 
thing like  this:  the  first  year.  12  per- 
cent of  the  funds  are  expended;  in  the 
second  year,  68  percent;  in  the  third 
and  fourth  year,  a  total  of  20  percent. 

Because  education  programs  are  for- 
ward funded  and  have  low  first-year 
outlays,  a  large  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority—appropriations—must be  cut 
to  have  a  significant  impact  on  out- 
lays. For  example,  to  hold  outlays  for 
compensatory  education  at  the  fiscal 
year  1989  level,  fiscal  year  1990  appro- 
priations would  have  to  be  reduced  by 
$2.2  billion. 

Thus,  limiting  Federal  outlays  for 
discretionary  programs  to  the  same 
dollar  level  as  they  totaled  last  year 
has  significant  implications  for  pro- 
grams with  slow  spend-out  rates  be- 
cause the  budget  authority  for  these 
programs  has  to  be  reduced  a  great 
deal  to  reach  the  outlay  freeze  target. 

For  specific  education  programs,  the 
outlay  freeze  would  require  a  cut  in 
budget  authority  of  the  following 
levels:  for  chapter  1  a  cut  of  46  percent 
in  budget  authority;  for  handicapped 
education  programs,  a  cut  of  41  per- 
cent: for  vocational  adult  education 
programs,  a  cut  of  43  percent:  for  stu- 
dent aid  programs,  a  cut  of  14  percent. 
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and  for  funding  for  libraries,  a  cut  of 
22  percent. 

So  what  does  this  mean  for  pro- 
grams, education  programs,  that  are  so 
important  to  our  country  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  1992  and  future  years?  The 
smswer  we  have  received  from  educa- 
tors in  hearings  is: 

It  means  a  lot  of  chaos  and  a  lot  of 
difficulty.  To  maintain  outlays  at  the 
fiscal  year  1990  levels  considerably 
greater  budget  authority  would  have 
to  be  provided  in  fiscal  year  1991  given 
that  the  budget  authority  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1990  was  enough  only  to 
bring  outlays  in  that  year  to  their 
fiscal  year  1989  amounts. 

In  other  words,  there  would  be  no 
forward  funding,  so,  when  we  got  to 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1991, 
we  would  have  to  appropriate  the 
whole  thing,  the  whole  spending  level, 
or  else  we  would  see  very  large  cuts  in 
the  program,  and  that  is  very  disturb- 
ing to  education  officials.  It  would 
take  away  their  authority  to  plan  ef- 
fectively for  these  programs. 

Budget  authority  any  less  than  such 
an  increase  would  mean  serious 
damage  to  the  programs,  and  under 
any  circumstances  the  advantage  to 
local  schools  of  forward  funding  from 
the  standpoint  of  predictability  would 
be  lost.  The  concept  of  an  outlay 
freeze  in  which  the  Government  de- 
cides not  to  spend  any  more  this  year 
than  last  year  has  superficial  appeal 
because  it  appears  to  be  so  simple,  but 
in  fact  it  is  very  complex  because  of 
the  way  the  Federal  funds  leave  the 
Treasury,  and  I  think  it  would  cause  a 
great  deal  of  problems  for  our  educa- 
tion programs  as  they  are  implement- 
ed on  the  local  level. 

In  comparison  to  the  Bush  proposal 
our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  has  pro- 
posed an  education  investment  budget 
which  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  spoke 
about  earlier  which  would  fund  educa- 
tion at  $27.3  billion  rather  than  the 
$22.4  billion  as  President  Bush  pro- 
poses. 

I  want  to  review  just  briefly  the  indi- 
vidual provisions  of  the  Hawkins  in- 
vestment budget  because  I  think  it  is 
important  to  see  how  the  additional 
funds  would  be  spent.  For  early  child 
hood  health,  education  and  develop 


magnet  schools  and  handicapped. 
Fighting  dropouts  and  drugs;  here  we 
would  be  talking  about  $405  million  of 
additional  spending  for  basic  skills  im- 
provement. Job  Corps  and  summer 
youth  employment,  gang  intervention 
and  community  youth  activity  pro- 
gram, all  very  important  programs. 
For  enhancing  competitiveness,  $425 
million,  workplace  literacy  and  Eng- 
lish literacy,  vocational  adult  educa- 
tion, title  3  JTPA.  dislocated  worker 
program,  and  title  2  JTPA  bloc  grant 
programs,  and  bilingual  education, 
and,  finally,  programs  for  strengthen- 
ing higher  education:  sum  of  $900  mil- 
lion. These  would  be  to  enhance  stu- 
dent aid,  to  expand  opportunity  for 
minority  students,  teacher  training 
and  international  education  for  a  total 
of  $5,465  billion.  That  would  be  the 
Hawkins  initiative. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  initiative 
would  only  begin  to  make  up  the 
ground  we  have  lost  in  the  last  10 
years  and  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
future.  Full  funding  of  the  Hawkins 
plan  would  use  only  6.6  percent  of  the 
$81.5  billion  new  revenues  anticipated 
by  the  Commission  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  investment  would  ad- 
dress the  nutrition  education  develop- 
ment needs  of  at-risk  youth,  strength- 
en basic  skills,  attack  the  prodigious 
problems  of  drugs  and  dropouts,  train 
and  retrain  American  workers  and 
strengthen  American  higher  educa- 
tion. 

I  want  to  take  a  minute  at  this  point 
to  discuss  the  higher  education  budget 
needs  of  our  country  in  a  little  bit  of 
detail  because  it  Is  particularly  critical 
that  we  provide  help  to  middle-income 
families  in  this  country  so  that  their 
young  people  can  afford  the  cost  of 
higher  education. 

If  my  colleagues  look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening to  young  adults  today,  they 
will  see  that  many  of  them  are  work- 
ing, but  they  are  actually  earning  less, 
putting  off  starting  a  family  or  buying 
a  house.  They  are  living  at  home  with 
mom  and  dad  longer,  and  they  are 
looking  forward  to  a  lower  standard  of 
living  than  their  parents.  Young  men 
graduating  from  high  school  today 
will  on  the  average  earn  25  percent 
less  than  the  young  people  who  grad- 
uated with  me  from  high  school  in 
1970. 

The  reason   for  the  declining  fer- 
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WIC  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment, even  Head  Start  and  child  care. 
The  investment  we  make  in  children 
in  the  early  years  is  so  critical  to  their 
future,  to  their  development  and 
future  educational  successes  that  in- 
vestment in  these  programs  is  of  very 
great  importance,  and  the  Hawkins 
plan  would  recognize  that  by  increas- 
ing funding  by  over  $2.9  billion. 

Compensatory  education  for  at-risk 
students,  $785  million.  This  would  be 
chapter     1     math/science    programs. 


is  that  changes  in  economy  have  oc- 
curred, and  there  are  fewer  good  jobs 
where  people  can  earn  a  decent  living 
and  afford  to  take  on  the  responsibil- 
ities of  adult  life  without  additional 
education.  In  fact,  young  adults  with 
college  education  have  not  seen  a  de- 
cline in  their  earning  power.  The 
brunt  of  the  impact  of  the  changing 
economy  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
forgotten  half  of  America's  young 
adults  who  have  no  postsecondary 
education  or,  worse,  who  have  no  high 


school  diploma.  Too  many  of  the  jobs, 
the  new  jobs  that  have  been  created  In 
the  1980's,  provide  an  adequate  wage, 
too  few  of  the  new  jobs  created  in  the 
1980's  provide  an  adequate  wage  for 
young  people  to  climb  the  economic 
ladder  through  their  own  hard  work, 
and  increasingly  the  jobs  that  are 
there  do  require  additional  education, 
some  sort  of  postsecondary  education. 
Unfortunately  the  changes  we  have 
seen  in  our  student  aid  programs  to 
assist  young  people  to  get  this  postsec- 
ondary education  that  they  need  have 
not  been  positive  changes.  The  cost  of 
higher  education  is  going  up.  Tuition 
basically  doubled  since  1980.  but  stu- 
dent aid  programs  have  increased  in 
real  dollars  by  only  75  percent,  so  we 
are  seeing  a  gap  between  the  cost  of 
education  and  the  help  from  the  Fed- 
eral Crovemment  that  is  available  to 
assist  young  people.  Fortunately,  post- 
secondary  education  institutions  have 
been  able  to  do  more  themselves  in 
helping  young  people  with  the  cost  of 
education,  but  there  is  still  a  very  con- 
siderable and  a  widening  gap  between 
the  resources  that  young  people  have 
and  their  families  to  help  them  afford 
college  education  and  the  cost  of  a  col- 
lege education  today.  Only  half  as 
many  students  proportionately  are  re- 
ceiving Pell  grants  today  or  participat- 
ing in  the  work  study  program  and 
were  able  to  receive  such  assistance  in 
1980.  The  average  Pell  grant  today 
covers  only  29  percent  of  tuition  costs 
compared  to  40  percent  of  those  costs 
in  1980. 

How  are  students  making  up  the  dif- 
ference? Partly  by  the  additional  as- 
sistance from  colleges  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  postsecondary  education, 
but  also  by  borrowing.  Students  are 
borrowing  much  more.  Since  1980  stu- 
dents indebtedness  is  up  60  percent. 
Today  loans  equal  66  percent  in  stu- 
dent aid  compared  to  only  21  percent 
in  1976. 

In  essence  we  are  creating  a  class  of 
indentured  students.  Students  are 
taking  out  their  first  mortgage  with 
their  college  student  loans,  and  mean- 
while the  cost  of  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  has  gone  up  quite  a 
bit.  Unfortunately  the  total  Federal 
aid  package  that  is  available  to  stu- 
dents today  is  not  meeting  the  needs. 
Eight  billion  dollars  is  not  enough, 
and  the  shift  in  the  program  away 
from  grants  toward  loans  is  having 
some  very  serious  adverse  impacts. 
Many  young  people  are  being  fright- 
ened away  from  pursuing  higher  edu- 
cation because  of  the  indebtedness 
which  can  occiu-.  The  proportion  of 
working  class  students  in  college  today 
is  down  one-ftfth  over  what  it  was  in 
1980. 

Take  a  look  at  the  proportion  of 
black  high  school  graduates.  These  are 
young  black  students  with  a  high 
school  diploma  who  are  going  on  to 
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any  kind  of  higher  education.  That  is 
down  from  34  percent  of  high  school, 
black  high  school,  graduates  to  25  per- 
cent. Look  at  the  proportion  of  His- 
panic high  school  graduates  who  are 
going  on  to  postsecondary  education. 
That  is  down  from  36  percent  to  27 
percent,  and  those  are  young  students 
again  that  have  a  high  school  diploma. 
So.  when  my  colleagues  look  at  how 
good  a  Job  we  are  doing  with  our  stu- 
dent aid  programs  to  meet  these  addi- 
tional needs,  they  will  see  that  we  are 
falling  far  short  from  the  goal,  and,  if 
they  look  at  the  President's  proposal 
and  see  the  cut  in  budget  authority  for 
our  student  aid  programs,  they  will 
wonder  how  these  young  people  are 
supposed  to  get  the  education  that 
they  need  to  be  productive  in  our 
changing  economy. 

D  1810 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  funding  is  not 
by  itself  going  to  solve  our  nation's 
education  problems,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced by  my  visits  to  schools  in  Indi- 
ana's Fifth  Congressional  District  and 
by  the  testimony  that  we  heard  at  our 
hearings  in  Indianapolis  and  in  Colum- 
bus, OH.,  that  Federal  programs  do 
serve  very  important  needs  and  allow 
our  schools  to  do  a  lot  that  would  oth- 
erwise not  be  done. 

We  asked  educators  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  continue  programs 
like  compensatory  education  if  Feder- 
al spending  was  not  there.  It  is  true 
that  the  total  proportion  of  dollars 
that  come  to  local  schools  from  the 
Federal  Government  is  small.  For  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  it 
used  to  be  8.7  percent.  It  is  now  6.1 
percent;  but  that  money  goes  for  very 
important  programs.  In  several  cases 
educators  told  us  they  would  not  be 
able  to  continue  the  programs  from 
local  sources  or  State  sources  of  dol- 
lars if  Federal  dollars  were  cut  off. 

I  polled  my  constituents  in  Indiana's 
Fifth  Congressional  District  and  asked 
them  where  would  they  like  to  see 
more  spending  and  where  would  they 
like  to  see  less  spending. 

I  must  say  that  my  constituents  ex- 
pressed very  much  the  same  viewpoint 
as  we  heard  from  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Owxns],  even  though 
his  district  is  quite  different  than 
mine.  The  people  in  my  district  say 
education  is  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments that  we  can  make.  These  are 
dollars  that  will  repay  themselves 
many  times. 

They  say  we  can  make  some  cuts  in 
foreign  aid.  we  can  make  some  cuts  in 
star  wars,  they  say  we  can  make  some 
cuts  in  the  military  budget:  but  they 
say  education  is  one  of  the  few  areas 
In  our  budget  where  we  should  be 
spending  more.  I  think  that  is  true  of 
citizens  throughout  our  country. 

Surely  we  can  do  better  than  the 
Bush  budget  in  meeting  the  critical 
education  needs  of  our  nation. 


UMI 


Again  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  Unsoelo]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  for 
participating  with  me  this  afternoon 
In  this  special  order  to  relay  some  of 
the  concerns  we  heard  at  the  hearings 
that  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee is  conducting  across  this  coun- 
try, and  also  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  for  his 
leadership  in  this  conunittee. 

I  do  think  we  can  do  better  than  the 
Bush  budget.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  budget  agreement  which  we  hope 
to  hear  about  soon  will  properly  fund 
education  programs  and  I  hope  it  is 
near  the  Hawkins  initiative  which  will 
help  us  to  make  up  some  of  the  lost 
ground. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  discussing  the  education 
budget  of  President  George  Bush  and  the 
impact  it  will  have  on  students  and  schools  In 
this  country. 

On  March  31,  1969,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education,  which  I  chair,  held 
a  joint  hearing  on  the  President's  education 
budget  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  in  Mis- 
soula, MT.  We  heard  from  State  school  super- 
intendents from  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Montana,  from  college  officials,  and  from 
school  principals.  And  the  message  we  heard 
from  these  witnesses  without  exception  is  that 
the  President's  education  budget  is  rwt  a 
good  one. 

Here  are  some  of  the  comments  we  re- 
ceived at  tfie  hearing.  From  the  school  super- 
intendent from  the  State  of  Washington,  Judy 
Billings: 

If  ttie  President's  txidget  were  adopted,  "in 
the  education  area  alone  we  will  sustain  at 
least  the  following  losses: 

"Chapter  I  programs  will  be  cut  by  46  per- 
cent; 

"Handicapped  programs  will  be  cut  by  42 
percent; 

"Vocational  and  adult  education  will  be  cut 
by  44  percent; 

"Bilingual  and  immigrant  education  will  be 
reduced  21  percent; 

"Library  programs  will  sustain  a  22  percent 
reduction;  and 

"Student  financial  aid  will  tall  another  15 
percent" 

These  are  reductions  in  proven,  existing 
education  efforts.  They  provide  services  to 
millions  of  Americans.  Earlier  this  week  we 
were  visited  by  hundreds  of  librarians  stress- 
ing the  importarKe  of  Federal  support  for  li- 
braries. President  Bush  would  cut  this  support 
by  22  percent.  If  the  cuts  outlined  t}y  Ms.  Bil- 
lings were  ever  agreed  to  by  the  Congress, 
the  impact  on  this  Nation  would  be  devastat- 
ing. 

From  the  financial  aid  director  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  Mick  Hanson,  we  heard  the 
following.  If  the  President's  student  aid  pro- 
posals were  adopted,  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana woukj  lose  "$200,000  In  State  student  In- 
centive grant  monies."  These  are  grants  to 
needy  students,  low-incon>e  students.  The 
University  of  Montana  woukJ  have  $200,000 


less  in  grant  mortey  to  give  to  these  needy 
students.  Mr.  Hanson,  stated  that  "300  less" 
students  would  be  eligible  for  Perkins  loans. 
These  are  low-interest  loans  to  low-income 
students  that  are  desperately  needed  by 
these  students  to  finance  college.  Three  hun- 
dred students  at  the  University  of  Montana 
would  not  be  able  to  get  tfiese  loans  under 
the  Bush  proposal. 

From  William  Lannan,  the  director  of  the 
Montana  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program: 

"We  believe  that  increasing  ler>der  risk  by 
accepting  the  administration's  guaranteed 
loan  recommendations  will  curtail  student 
access  to  student  loans."  Last  year,  alrrwst 
15,000  Montanas  received  guaranteed  loans. 
Under  the  Bush  proposals,  these  loans  no 
longer  will  be  available. 

I  think  one  of  our  witnesses,  Larry  Schuiz, 
tfie  principal  of  the  LirKterman  School  in  Kali- 
spell,  MT,  sumrT>ed  up  the  hearing  best  when 
he  said  of  the  Bush  education  budget  that 
"what  he's  proposing  is  a  charade." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bush  education  budget  is 
Indeed  a  charade.  It  promises  much,  but  deliv- 
ers very  little.  I  had  hoped  it  would  be  differ- 
ent, because  I  wanted  to  serve  with  a  Presi- 
dent who  truly  wanted  to  support  education. 
For  we  have  a  lot  to  make  up  for  the  Presi- 
dential Indifference  that  has  existed  toward 
education  over  the  past  8  years.  In  real  terms, 
Federal  spending  for  education  has  decreased 
by  4.1  percent  over  the  past  decade.  To  keep 
elementary  and  secondary  education  fur>ding 
at  a  level  that  would  provide  identical  services 
to  those  provided  In  1980  would  require  an 
additional  S4.4  billion  that  is  not  Included  In 
the  Bush  budget.  Federal  funding  tor  job  train- 
ing programs  has  t)een  reduced  by  57  percent 
since  1960.  And  in  1980  a  Pell  Grant  award 
covered  46  percent  of  the  average  college 
costs;  today  it  covers  only  28  percent. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Bush  education  budget 
would  help  us  reverse  this  course.  I  wanted 
him  to  be  the  education  President  Yet  al- 
though the  jury  is  still  out  on  wfiether  he  will 
keep  his  campaign  commitment,  the  eariy  evi- 
derKe  from  his  first  budget,  and  from  the  wit- 
nesses we  have  heard  concerning  It's  Impact, 
is  extremely  discouraging. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
DEBATE  TODAY  ON  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jontz]  I  liked  the 
gentleman  giving  us  some  of  the  hard 
facts  on  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  not  know  this, 
but  today  is  the  birthday  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Let  me  see.  he  was  bom  in 
1743,  so  here  we  are.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  big  celebration  around  here  in  4 
years  when  we  get  to  1993,  the  250th 
anniversary  of  Thomas  Jefferson's 
birthday. 

This  father  of  liberty,  the  father  of 
your  party,  but  I  consider  him  the 
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father  of  my  party,  I  waited  until 
today  to  speak  for  the  first  time  on 
the  floor  In  the  101st  Congress.  As  un- 
believable as  that  may  seem,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  took  no  1  minutes  during 
these  off-again,  on-again  spurts  in  the 
slowest  starting  Congress  maybe  In 
two  centuries. 

I  have  not  availed  myself  of  this 
great  privilege  to  address  this  empty 
Chamber,  but  will  aU  our  feUow  col- 
leagues hanging  on  our  every  word  at 
their  private  television  sets  in  their  of- 
fices in  the  Longworth,  the  Cannon, 
and  the  Raybum  Buildings,  I  have  not 
taken  a  60-mlnute  special  order  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  but  the  vote  today  on 
extending  a  pittance  of  humanitarian 
aid  only,  $4.5  million  to  the  young 
freedom  fighters  waiting  in  their 
camps  or  in  hiding  somewhere  in  the 
hills  of  Nicaragua,  those  people  of  the 
Democratic  Resistance  who  have 
relied  on  the  United  States  to  fund 
their  fight  for  freedom,  while  the 
Soviet         Union  has         stuffed 

$2,745,000,000  of  indirect  and  direct 
military  aid  into  that  small  little  god- 
forsaken country  of  Nicaragua— I 
should  not  say  godforsaken,  God  for- 
sakes nothing.  Let  us  say  free-world 
forsaken  country  of  Nicaragua. 

This  debate  was  so  important  today 
that  I  had  to  take  this  time  so  that 
Members  may  turn  on  their  VCR's  and 
record  if  they  are  too  tired  to  pay  at- 
tention to  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
record  my  words  tonight. 

I  truly  hope,  all  kidding  aside,  that 
people  will  listen  to  some  things  that  I 
want  to  point  out  that  I  was  unable  to 
do,  given  the  limited  time  in  this  large 
body  of  435  Americans.  We  cannot  ex- 
ercise the  luxury  that  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  other  Chamber  on 
the  north  side  of  this  great  Capitol 
Building  do  where  they  have  more 
time  to  express  their  thoughts  in  a  ful- 
some way. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Bob  Michel,  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  the  minority's 
rights  in  that  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  in  this  House,  because  of  the 
closed  and  restrictive  rules  that  come 
out  of  the  Rules  Committee  on  the 
third  floor  east  front  here,  coming  at 
us  with  more  and  more  restrictions 
upon  the  rights  of  the  minority.  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  House  Speaker,  a 
Republican  Speaker  in  his  first  year  as 
Speaker,  and  he  went  on  to  serve  as 
Speaker  for  6  years  earlier  in  this  cen- 
tury, the  great  Frederick  H.  Gillette. 
The  Republicans  were  in  the  majority 
then.  Referring  to  the  Democratic  mi- 
nority, he  said: 

A  motion  to  recommit  is  intended  to  give 
the  minority  one  chance  to  express  fully 
their  views  so  long  as  they  are  germane. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit ia  to  provide  a  record  vote  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  minority. 


Well,  in  this  case  because  of  the 
great  respect  held  for  our  new  Presi- 
dent. George  Bush,  and  his  friend  of 
longstanding,  the  excellent  Secretary 
of  State,  James  Baker,  out  of  respect 
for  those  two  gentlemen  and  some 
confusion  over  the  peculiar  gentle- 
man's agreement  that  is  supposed  to 
be  crafted  at  this  very  moment,  al- 
though it  is  already  drawn  up,  after 
the  vote,  because  of  that  respect  I  did 
not  win  the  full  support  of  my  Repub- 
lican minority  vote  on  this  side  of  the 

&isl6> 

However,  even  with  the  excellent  ar- 
ticulated remarks  of  the  Republican 
leader  speaking  against  the  motion  to 
recommit  that  he  allowed  me  to 
present  for  the  conservatives  in  this 
Chamber,  I  nevertheless  was  able  to 
achieve  94  votes,  91  of  them  Republi- 
can, against  79  Republican  votes 
against  the  motion  to  recommit. 

I  have  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  will  go  with  the  91  that  I 
achieved,  rather  than  the  79  who  I  be- 
lieve are  exercising  a  certain  naivete, 
to  think  that  of  the  9  people  who  have 
the  right  to  cut  off  all  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters,  the  Democratic  Resist- 
ance, those  in  the  Honduran  camps 
and  in  the  hills  of  Nicaragua,  with 
only  one  person  not  doing  anything 
out  of  that  9,  out  of  the  9  one  is  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  Senate,  Sena- 
tor Dole.  Of  course,  he  is  not  going  to 
write  a  letter  to  cut  off  the  aid  to  the 
Contra  freedom  fighters  in  the  87  days 
preceding  the  Nicaraguan  election, 
which  is  supposed  to  take  place  on 
February  25  of  next  year,  not  that 
many  months  away. 

Of  course,  on  our  side,  our  great 
leader.  Bob  Michel,  is  not  going  to  sit 
aroimd  and  by  omission  cut  off  the 
aid.  He  will  not  write  the  letter,  as  Mr. 
Dole  will,  telling  the  President,  yes, 
the  process  is  fine,  go  ahead  and  con- 
tinue the  aid  to  the  Contras  through 
the  so-called  failure  and  free  elections 
that  the  Communists  are  claiming 
they  are  going  to  give  their  nation  in 
February. 

I  am  not  worried  about  the  two  Re- 
publicans, and  among  the  seven  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  I  am  not  wor- 
ried about  our  great  majority  leader 
here,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley].  He  has  given  me  his  word 
of  honor  that  there  are  not  massive 
human  rights  violations,  offensive  op- 
erations by  the  freedom  fighters 
against  their  promise  for  a  cease-fire 
through  the  election,  that  he  will  be 
glad  to  write  the  letter. 

I  am  sure  after  the  words  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey], 
the  head  of  an  important  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Operations,  he  is  not 
going  to  disrupt  the  aid  by  failing  to 
write  his  letter. 

I  have  every  faith  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  FascellI,  my 


chairman  for  6  years  while  I  was  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  before 
I  transferred,  quite  happily,  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  has 
too  many  Nicaraguans  who  have 
sought  asylum  in  Florida  at  this 
moment.  He  has  literally  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  excellent  Americans  of 
Cuban  birth,  Cuban  Americans,  who 
are  reminding  him  constantly  not  to 
allow  the  Cubanization  of  Nicaragua.  I 
have  no  problem,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  FascellI  will  certainly 
write  a  letter  to  let  the  aid  continue. 
But  will  the  other  gentlemen  in  the 
other  body? 

a  1820 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  who 
used  to  be  the  leader  over  there,  both 
minority  and  majority  leader,  will 
those  two  gentlemen,  will  the  new  ma- 
jority leader  who  attained  that  office 
just  a  few  months  ago,  the  gentleman 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  will  they 
when  they  have  never  put  up  a  nickel 
of  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters,  and  we 
do  not  know  if  we  have  recorded  votes 
on  helping  the  Mujahidin  groups  in 
Afghanistan,  we  do  not  know  how 
these  gentlemen  would  have  voted  on 
that.  Did  these  gentlemen  take  a  i>osi- 
tion  for  or  against  President  Reagan 
when  he  liberated  Grenada? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  the  record  wlU 
show  that  they  all  stood  and  spoke 
against  the  liberation  of  Grenada. 

Did  these  gentlemen  take  a  public 
position  when  the  President  had  the 
courage  to  bomb  the  terrorist  training 
camps  in  Libya  after  American  chil- 
dren and  pregnant  women  and  senior 
citizens  were  being  murdered  by  ter- 
rorists all  around  the  Mediterranean 
and  other  parts  of  Europe?  Did  these 
three  take  a  stand  in  support  of  the 
President's  move  sending  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  the  U.S.  Navy  to  rattle  Qa- 
dhafi's  brains  and  to  get  him  out  of 
the  terrorism  business  at  least  for  2V4 
years?  Because  the  jury  is  still  out  on 
whether  Qadhafi  played  a  role  with 
the  Syrians  in  the  blowing  up  of  the 
American  Pan  American  flight  103 
over  Lockerbie.  Scotland;  we  do  not 
Imow  the  public  position  of  some  of 
them,  but  some  of  them  did  criticize 
President  Reagan,  and  on  these  and 
every  other  act  the  President  took 
which  was  strong  use  of  force  in  the 
name  of  freedom  aroimd  the  world. 

No.  there  are  also  one  or  two  people 
among  the  nine  that  include  some 
House  Members  that  all  they  have  to 
do,  and  I  cannot  emphasize  this 
strongly  enough,  and  it  was  confirmed 
by  everybody  on  that  side  of  the  aisle, 
that  all  one  of  these  nine  has  to  do  is 
nothing,  just  refuse  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  President  saying,  "Go  ahead, 
imder    our    gentlemen's    agreement. 
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here  It  is  In  writing,  my  letter  of  affir- 
mation that  you  can  give  the  final 
$13.5  million  spread  out  over  87  days 
to  the  freedom  fighters  in  the  Hondu- 
ran  camps;  go  ahead  and  do  it." 

Do  the  Members  know  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  one  of  these  Members  of 
the  other  body,  one  of  these  Senators 
who  have  never  voted  a  nickel,  to  say 
to  the  press  about  mid-November,  just 
a  few  months  away,  "Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press,  in  good  con- 
science, having  never  voted  a  nickel  to 
these  bloodthirsty  cutthroats  of  the 
CIA  who  are  hurting  the  process  of  de- 
mocratization with  our  good  friends 
the  Sandinistas  down  there,  in  good 
conscience  I  Just  cannot  bring  myself 
to  write  this  letter."  That  refusal  by 
one  of  the  nine  cuts  off  all  aid  to  the 
Contras. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  nished  through  some 
pictures  earlier  of  the  major  human 
rights  violation  in  our  hemisphere, 
and  that  is  the  camps  filled  with  thou- 
sands of  innocent  political  prisoners  in 
Nicaragua. 

First,  a  few  choice  quotes  from 
E>anlel  Ortega  supplied  to  me  by  the 
good  Tom  Smeeton  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hyde's  staff  here,  and  here  are  some 
public  statements  by  the  Sandinistas 
on  their  commitment  to  reform  and 
their  opinions  of  the  bipartisan 
accord:  here  is  Daniel  Ortega  just  a 
few  weeks  back  at  the  end  of  January: 
"We  do  not  renounce  our  ideology." 
He  is  talking  about  Communist  ideolo- 
gy. "We  are  not  renouncing  our  pro- 
gram of  socialist  orientation.  This  is 
the  way  to  continue  building  socialism 
in  our  Latin  American  reality.  We,  as 
Sandinistas,  as  Marxist-Leninists,  or 
anything  else  you  want  to  add  or  call 
us.  we  understand  in  that  in  applying 
the  revolutionary  program,  this  is  the 
reality  of  Nicaragua.  We  must  respect 
the  characteristics  of  our  society." 
and,  of  course,  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
those  characteristics  lend  themselves 
well  to  Leninism.  Here  is  a  statement 
by  Ortega  on  December  5:  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  armed  struggles  are  still 
the  only  feasible  way  to  achieve  deep 
transformation  in  unjust  Latin  re- 
gimes." he  said,  "but  Mexico's  diverse 
political  forces  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  them."  In  other  words,  he 
is  saying  there  should  be  a  revolution 
In  Mexico  someday. 

Here  is  another  response  of  Ortega 
as  to  violence  on  the  riots  in  Venezu- 
ela: "If  the  people  become  disenchant- 
ed, they  will  loot  and  destroy  the  prop- 
erties of  the  rightwingers."  He  said 
that  in  La  Prensa  Just  last  month  on 
March  3.  Is  that  by  way  of  a  threat  to 
what  is  left  of  the  pitiful  private 
sector  In  Nicaragua? 

Here  are  these  prison  camps.  In  a 
sense  I  almost  missed  the  passion  of 
the  debate  over  the  last  8  years:  be- 
cause of  the  so-called  bipartisan 
nature  today,  the  left,  even  in  their  re- 
marks about  the  desperados  that  we 


are  supporting  down  there  in  Nicara- 
gua, lost  a  bit  of  their  passion,  but  I 
am  ashamed  that  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  myself  included,  we  seemed  to 
have  backed  off  as  a  voice  for  the 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  down 
in  Nicaragua. 

Here  are  pictures  of  the  prisons 
down  there.  These  are  all  declassified. 
When  we  first  began  to  debate  this 
issue  right  up  through  1986.  these 
were  all  stamped  "Top  Secret:  No  For- 
eign Intelligence."  Nobody  outside  of  a 
Member  who  asked  to  see  them  could 
be  shown  these  prison-camp  pictures. 

Here  is  the  Zona  Franca  prison,  and 
I  will  admit  I  was  shocked  when 
Ortega  released  over  1,000  of  the 
Guardia  Nacional,  those  who  were 
teenagers,  17,  18,  19  when  he  violated 
his  promises  to  the  Red  Cross,  took 
these  people  away  from  the  Red  Cross, 
and  any  one  of  them  who  had  ever  so 
much  as  slapped  a  women  or  a  man, 
let  alone  committed  real  atrocities, 
was  executed.  They  executed  over  300 
of  the  Guardia  soldiers  after  July 
1979.  The  thousands  of  other  kids  who 
Somoza  dragooned  into  service,  he 
locked  them  up. 

I  am  surprised  that  almost  after  9 
years  of  imprisonment  he  released 
some  of  them.  But  there  are  still  him- 
dreds  of  them  left  in  prison,  and  at 
least  5,000  to  7,000  political  prisoners 
he  has  put  in  jail  under  the  slimmest 
of  evidence  that  they  might  have 
helped  the  boys,  the  muchachos.  the 
commandos  in  the  hills,  who  were 
fighting  for  freedom,  and  the  rein- 
statement of  the  betrayed  Sandinista 
promises  when  they  kicked  out  the 
corrupt  oligarch,  dictator,  Somoza. 

Zona  Franca  prison  is  five  times 
bigger  than  it  was  under  Somoza. 
They  have  put  new  additions  of  dozens 
of  acres  onto  this  prison  camp  as  late 
as  March  1987. 

Here  is  the  Puerto  Cabezas  prison  in 
the  same  city  of  that  name  in  Nicara- 
gua. This,  as  I  said  during  the  debate 
today,  is  the  only  real  building  and 
construction  that  has  gone  on.  The 
Club  Hipico,  hardly  an  American  Ex- 
press retreat  or  a  club  med.  That  is  in 
Matagalpa,  Nicaragua,  and  I  drove 
past  there  in  one  of  my  six  trips  to 
Nicaragua,  always  asking  if  we  could 
be  allowed  to  inspect  the  camps, 
always  being  told  no. 

This  is  El  Chlpote,  and  that  is  only 
one  of  the  two  prisons  that  Somoza 
had.  This  is  where  Somoza  tortured 
people,  and  screams  could  be  heard 
across  the  volcanic  lake  right  behind 
here,  but  it  never  held  more  than  12 
people  at  any  one  time,  those  that  the 
corrupt  Somoza  had  singled  out  and 
tortured,  and  in  some  cases  murdered, 
and  now  it  is  being  used  by  the  Com- 
munists to  treat  the  very  people  they 
claimed  to  have  liberated  in  the  same 
ugly  way  that  Somoza  treated  them. 

This  is  the  prison  and  Interior  Min- 
istry facility  at  the  second  largest  city 


in  Nicaragua,  Granada.  It  can  be  no- 
ticed that  when  somebody  has  been 
down  there  more  than  twice,  they 
never  say  "Nicaragua":  they  say  Nica- 
ragua. I  guess  that  is  a  sign  of  one-ups- 
manshlp. 

This  is  La  Barranca  prison  in  Esteli 
in  Nicaragua.  There  is  a  brand-new 
camp  created  by  the  Communists  to 
lock  up  the  people  in  that  area  of 
Esteli.  Esteli  is  where  they  had  a  big 
Cuban  military  operation  fighting  the 
Contras  back  in  August  1987.  It  was 
the  night  before  we  broke  around 
here,  and  it  is  now  declassified,  that 
the  Cubans  flying  Hind  helicopters 
were  called  to  the  rescue  of  the  Cuban 
battalion  that  was  surrounded  by  Con- 
tras, and  with  these  Russian  helicop- 
ters flown  by  Cubans  strafing  the 
Nicaraguans  on  their  own  Nicaraguan 
soil,  they  managed  to  rescue  this  bat- 
talion, but  that  means  nothing  to  the 
llbenils  in  this  House  that  Cubans  and 
Russians  are  fighting  in  combat  in 
Nicaragua  to  kill  Nicaraguans  who  are 
trying  to  free  their  country. 

Here  \s  the  La  Palmera  prison  also 
on  the  other  side  of  Granada  from  the 
prison  I  just  showed.  Here  is  the 
prison,  another  prison  facility,  in 
Esteli. 

Here  Is  the  big  Carcel  Modelo  prison 
in  Tipitapa,  a  massive,  massive  prison; 
I  mean,  it  looks  like  a  General  Motors 
construction  site,  acres  and  acres  of 
prison  facilities.  This  is  the  Infamous 
prison  that  was  expanded  the  last  time 
in  March  1986  that  has  hot  boxes  in 
the  ground  where  they  can  put  the 
prisoners  in  an  area  where  they 
cannot  stand  up,  where  they  caimot 
really  lie  down,  and  it  is  under  the 
ground,  and  the  heat  of  the  summer 
or  the  heat  of  most  of  the  year  down 
there,  they  suffer  grievously  in  these 
little  hot-box  facilities. 

This  is  the  Chinandega  prison  In  the 
same  city  of  that  name,  right  burled 
within  the  city  limits  next  to  the  base- 
ball field  where  the  prisoners  can  hear 
people  playing  baseball,  where  they 
are  accused  of  betraying  the  revolu- 
tion because  they  may  have  given  a 
loaf  of  bread  to  some  of  the  mucha- 
chos in  the  hills  fighting  for  freedom. 

Here  is  a  second  prison  at  Mata- 
galpa, and  that  is  the  penal  prison. 
Here  Is  the  La  Perrera  prison  and  mint 
facility  on  yet  a  third  side  of  Mata- 
galpa. 

Here  is  the  Asuncion  prison  at  Jui- 
galpa,  brand  new,  all  built  on  the 
Cuban  model,  built  by  Cubans  in  many 
cases. 

D  1830 

The  prison  and  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior facility.  You  see,  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  down  there  is  not  national 
parks  as  In  the  United  States.  The 
Ministry  of  Interior  there  is  in  the  Eu- 
ropean model  where  the  police  func- 
tions, all  justice  department,  law  en- 
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forcement  functions  are  under  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  or  in  the 
German  Nazi  model  of  the  Gestapo. 
That  is  what  they  have  down  there,  a 
Gestapo  unit,  brown  shirts  called 
turbas  divinas. 

This  is  in  Leon,  a  beautiful  city  that 
I  visited  last  year,  and  the  people  were 
whispering,  saying  when  is  the  United 
States  going  to  bring  us  oxir  freedom, 
by  force  if  you  want,  but  if  you  do  not 
have  the  stomach  for  it  because  of 
Vietnam,  please  give  our  men  and 
women  the  right  to  fight  by  supplying 
them  with  weapons. 

This  is  another  view  of  Juigalpa 
I»rlsan,  also  Palo  Alto  Prison,  another 
one  built  because  of  the  overflow  from 
Modelo  Prison,  and  another  one  out- 
side Managua,  and  it  goes  on  and  on, 
16  prison  facilities. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  Republican  Study 
Committee  position  paper,  which  com- 
mittee I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  on 
what  is  wrong  with  the  Bipartisan 
Accord  on  Central  America. 
The  document  referred  to  follows: 
What's  Wrong,  Wfth  thi  Bipartisah 
Accord  on  Central  America? 
Status  On  April  10.  the  legislation  imple- 
menting the  Blpartlsm  Accord  on  Central 
America  was  introduced  in  the  House.  Pol- 
lowing  mark  up  In  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs  Committee    on   April    11,    and   then 
before  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee of  Appropriations  that  same  day,  the 
bill  was  sent  to  the  Rules  Committee.  Under 
the  rule  granted,  the  minority  wUl  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  one  Motion  to  Recommit 
with  or  without  instructions. 

The  bill  is  essentially  a  continuation  of 
the  last  year's  program  (DOD  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1989,  PubUc  Law  100-463),  which 
expired  on  March  31.  The  Resistance  wUl 
receive  $49.75  million  In  humanitarian  as- 
sistance, plus  $4.1  million  wUl  be  aUocated 
for  medical  care  lor  civilian  victims  of  the 
conflict.  The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  will  administer  the  pro- 
gram with  DOD  transferred  funds.  An  addi- 
tional $5  mUllon  wlU  be  provided  for  AID 
admbiiitratlve  costs,  with  an  unspecified 
amount  allowed  for  transporUtlon  costs. 
However,  there  are  significant  problems 
with  the  Accord  and  the  "gentleman's 
agreement"  reached  with  the  Congressional 
leadership. 

Problems  with  the  package:  1)  Unprece- 
dented Abdication  of  Executive  Branch  Au- 
thority—Four congressional  committee 
chairman.  (Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  PeU  0%  pro-contra  record.  Pas- 
cell  100%  pro-contra  record,  and  Appropria- 
tions of  House  and  Senate,  Whltten  20% 
pro-contra  record,  and  Byrd  0%  pro-contra 
record)  must  each  sign  a  letter  saying  that 
they  do  not  object  to  the  release  of  further 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  resistance  after  No- 
vember 30,  1989.  If  even  one  chairman  de- 
cides not  to  send  a  letter  supporting  contin- 
ued assistance,  funding  for  the  resistance  Is 
terminated. 

Judge  Robert  Bork  and  other  constitu- 
tional scholars.  White  House  CouncU  C. 
Boyden  Gray,  have  warned  that  giving  veto 
power  over  presidential  authority  to  four  m- 
dlvlduals  In  the  legislative  branch  risks  un- 
dermining the  President's  constitutional  au- 
thority over  foreign  poUcy.  Even  though  the 


so-called  "gentlemen's  agreement"  will  not 
be  written  Into  the  legislation  the  constitu- 
tional problem  Is  still  real,  since  the  Presi- 
dent Is  allowing  four  Democrats  to  Informal- 
ly veto  his  Central  American  policy. 

2)  Congressional  Mlcromanagement  of 
Battlefield  Operations— Any  break  in  the 
cease  fire  can  result  In  a  cut-off  of  hunuuil- 
tarian  aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Democratic 
Resistance  If  the  Chairman  of  either  the 
House  or  Senate  Appropriations  or  House  or 
Senate  Foreign  Affairs  committees  decides 
that  the  Resistance  was  at  fault.  The 
burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  Resistance  to 
prove  that  they  are  fighting  In  self-de- 
fense—particularly those  still  Inside  Nicara- 
gua. 

3)  White  House  and  SUte  Department  Ac- 
knowledge Pushing  Contras  to  Reintegrate 
into  Nicaragua— On  Wednesday,  March  29, 
White  House  spokesman  Marlin  Pitzwater. 
said  that  that  Administration  "...  would 
like  to  see  the  leadership  Integrated  back 
Into  political  society  there."  This  statement, 
together  with  the  State  Department's  re- 
duction of  "U.S.  funding  of  resistance  activi- 
ties" in  the  last  year,  seriously  undermines 
Administration  rhetoric  that  they  want  to 
keep  the  Resistance  Intact  as  a  viable  fight- 
ing force. 

4)  No  Agreement  or  Definition  of  What 
To  Expect  From  the  Sandinistas— As  In 
years  past.  Democrats  will  Interpret  even  in- 
complete compliance  toward  democratiza- 
tion as  being  enough  to  merit  a  cut-off  of 
further  humanitarian  assistance  following 
November  30,  1989.  Furthermore,  the  crite- 
ria by  which  the  liberals  of  the  House  have 
said  they  will  judge  the  success  of  this  plan 
Is  the  degree  to  which  the  Administration 
has  facilitated  the  relocation  of  the  Contras 
back  Inside  Nicaragua. 

The  only  way  to  Increase  the  odds  of  the 
Sandinistas  actually  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Tesoro  Declaration 
reached  In  El  Salvador  In  February  Is  to 
threaten  them  with  a  resumption  of  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Contras.  The  Sandi- 
nistas have  had  ten  years  to  live  up  to  their 
original  promises  of  democracy  they  made 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States  in 
1979.  It  is  apparent  from  the  last  ten  years 
of  experience,  that  without  combined  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  pressure,  they  will 
never  allow  the  Nlcaraguan  people  to  be 

Conclusion:  On  April  6,  Secretary  of  SUte 
James  A.  Baker  III  met  with  RSC  Members 
to  head  off  a  possible  rejection  of  the 
Accord.  He  emphasized  that  this  agreement 
was  the  best  the  Administration  could  do, 
and  that  this  was  a  victory  of  bipartisan- 
ship. The  Accord  was  described  as  a  ten 
month  plan,  with  cancellation  after  seven 
months.  However,  Secretary  Baker  did  say 
that  "seven  months  is  better  than  two." 

The  publicity  around  the  plan  emphasizes 
the  "carrots"  which  the  United  States  will 
offer  the  Sandinistas  If  they  live  up  to  their 
promise  to  hold  elections  next  February, 
and  neglects  any  "sticks"  to  force  their  com- 
pliance. The  absence  of  any  expedited  pro- 
cedure for  the  consideration  of  future  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras  if  the  elections  next 
February  prove  to  be  unfair  is  a  glaring 
fault.  The  Accord  sends  mixed  signal  to  the 
Sandinistas  and  supporters  of  the  Contras 
alike.  Although  Its  supporters  claim  to  have 
achieved  a  bipartisan  consensus  on  Central 
America,  the  fact  is  that  both  sides  have 
only  agreed  upon  a  procedure,  not  a  consen- 
sus policy. 

James  P.  Galxagher, 
Foreign  Affairs  Policy  ATwlysL 


By  the  way,  I  will  put  the  vote  into 
the  Record  so  that  people  do  not  have 
to  look  it  up.  The  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage, and  most  of  the  votes  against  it 
were  I  must  say  liberal  votes  who  did 
not  even  want  to  see  a  nickel  go  to  the 
Contras  through  November  30,  the 
vote  was  309  to  110.  There  were  five 
Democrats  that  were  off,  hopefully 
not  in  the  hospital,  and  four  Republi- 
cans who  were  not  here  and.  of  course. 
Speaker  Wright  does  not  have  to  vote 
unless  it  is  a  tie  vote. 

I  also  submit  for  the  Record  my 
dear  colleague  letter  of  last  night  with 
a  correction.  I  had  put  in  that  there 
were  seven  that  could  disrupt  the 
process  by  not  writing  a  letter  telling 
the  President  he  can  go  ahead,  and  ac- 
tually I  left  out  our  leader  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas, 
and  our  leader  in  this  House,  Mr.  Bob 
Michel.  So  I  will  change  that  one 
thing  to  nine  and  say  that  the  letter 
clearly  indicates  that  any  one  of  these 
nine  has  the  power  to  stop  previously 
authorized  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Contras  by  simply  doing  absolutely 
nothing. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Washington.  DC.  Apr.  12, 1989. 

CONTRA  AID  SIDE  AGREEMENT  VIOLATES 
CONSTITDTION 

Dear  Colleague:  We  are  concerned  that 
many  of  our  colleagues  really  do  not  under- 
stand the  so-caUed  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" In  the  Bipartisan  Accord  on  Central 
America.  We  believe  that  it  Is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  back  Is  a  copy  of  a  draft  letter  that 
Secretary  Baker  Intends  to  send.  If  the  aid 
package  passes,  to  the  Chairmen  of  House 
and  Senate  Authorization  and  Appropria- 
tion Committees  and  Senate  and  House 
Leadership  (9  In  all).  As  you  can  see,  the 
letter  clearly  Indicates  that  any  one  of  these 
nine  has  the  power  to  stop  previously  au- 
thorized humanitarian  aid  to  the  Contras 
simply  by  doing  nothing.  Letters  of  approv- 
al are  supposed  to  be  sent  to  Secretary 
Baker  to  keep  the  aid  flowing.  If  even  one  of 
these  nine  members  does  not  send  a  letter 
of  approval,  the  aid  is  terminated.  This  is  a 
sort  of  super  legislative  veto,  and  Is  uncon- 
stitutional. In  Bowsher  v.  Synar.  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  In  1986,  "The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  contemplate  an  active  role  for 
Congress  in  the  supervision  of  officers 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law  It 
enacts." 

If  Congress  chooses  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  provide  discretionary  funds  to 
the  president  it  clearly  may  do  so.  It  could 
then  pass  legislation  terminating  those 
funds  If  It  felt  so  Inclined.  The  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  howev- 
er, is  obviously  intended  to  circumvent  our 
bicameral  legislative  process. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  rejected  this  type 
of  arrangement  In  both  the  Bowsher  v. 
Synar  and  Immioration  and  Naturalization 
Service  v.  Chadha  cases.  According  to  the 
Court  In  Synar,  "Once  Congress  makes  Its 
choice  in  enacting  legislation,  its  participa- 
tion ends.  Congress  can  thereafter  control 
the  execution  of  Its  enactment  only  Indi- 
rectly—by  passing  new  legislation." 
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The  executive  branch  to  not  authorized  to 
delegate  lU  authority  to  officers  of  the  leg- 
tolatlve  branch. 

Some  will  argue  that  because  thto  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  not  actually  part  of  the 
legislation  authorizing  the  President  discre- 
tionary fluids  for  the  Contras  that  the  ar- 
rangement to  constitutional.  Oon't  believe  It. 
Indeed,  such  noted  constitutional  scholars 
as  Judge  Robert  Bork  and  William  Hyland 
have  Indicated  that  when  challenged.  It  will 
not  pass  constitutional  muster.  And  i°eally, 
the  only  reason  thto  subterfuge  was  neces- 
sary to  because  such  a  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" embodied  in  legtolation  clearly  would 
be  unconstitutional. 

The  separation  of  powers  was  put  into  the 
Constitution  by  the  Framers  for  a  purpose. 
We  should  not  do  anything  to  frustrate  that 
purpose. 

We  therefore  ask  you  to  Join  us  In  recom- 
mitting thto  bill  with  Instructions  that 
would  bar  thto  unconstitutional  side  agree- 
ment. All  of  us  were  elected  to  make  these 
tough,  critical  decisions— not  Just  a  handful 
of  us. 

Best  regards, 

robkht  k.  dormam. 
Dam  Buhton. 
Chuck  Douglas. 
HZMKT  Htdk. 

MUPT  LKTTBR  ntOM  SBCRETAKT  OF  STATE  TO 
CRAIRIfEN  OP  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  AUTHORIZA- 
nOIl  AND  AFrROrSIATION  COMMriTEES  AMD 
SKRATK  AHD  HOUSE  LXAOEBSHir 

Dkak  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  bi- 
partisan agreement  on  Central  America  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Congress,  the 
Congress  has  now  voted  to  extend  the  cur- 
rent humanitarian  asstotance  at  current 
leveto  to  the  Nlcaraguan  resistance  through 
February  28,  1990.  Thto  asstotance  has  been 
authorized  and  appropriated  but  will  not  be 
obligated  beyond  November  30,  1989,  except 
bi  the  context  of  consultation  among  the 
Executive,  the  Senate  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty leaders,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Minority  leader,  and 
the  relevant  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion committees  and  only  if  affirmed  via  let- 
ters from  the  Bipartisan  leadership  of  Con- 
gress and  relevant  House  smd  Senate  au- 
thorization committees  and  appropriation 
subcommittees. 

Thto  bipartisan  accord  on  Central  America 
represents  a  unique  agreement  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislative  Branches. 
Thus,  it  to  the  intention  of  the  parties  that 
thto  agreement  in  no  way  establtohes  any 
precedent  for  the  Executive  or  the  Legtola- 
tive  Branch  regarding  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  close  here  by 
using  a  statement  and  changing  the 
tenses,  because  my  motion  to  recom- 
mit did  not  pass,  by  reading  a  state- 
ment that  I  did  not  have  time  to  read 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  today. 

But  before  I  do  that,  I  will  flesh  out 
the  remarks  that  I  could  not  get  to  in 
my  3  minutes.  I  reemphasize  what  I 
said  in  my  opening  remarks  during  the 
debate  today,  that  no  investment  is 
going  to  go  to  the  nations  of  Central 
America.  No  investment  will  go  down 
there,  particularly  from  any  decision 
made  in  a  closed  board  meeting  in  the 
private  sector  of  America,  as  long  as 
there  is  no  true  peace. 

As  President  Cerezo  has  told  me,  and 
he  will  be  leaving  office  in  November 


1990,  when  we  will  have  a  newly  elect- 
ed president  and  it  will  be  a  fair  auid  a 
true  election  in  Guatemala.  He  has 
told  me  there  will  t>e  no  true  peace 
and,  therefore,  no  investment  in  Gua- 
temala as  long  as  Communist  thugs 
run  the  government  in  Managua. 

In  Costa  Rica,  Mr.  Arias  has  said 
this  over  and  over,  and  he  Just  said  it 
agsdn  up  here  in  the  United  States, 
that  the  hot  white  flare  of  world  opin- 
ion is  going  to  expose  the  Sandinistas 
for  the  Leninists,  Stalinists  they  are  if 
they  do  not  have  a  fair  election  on 
February  25  next  year.  He  ak"  be- 
lieves that  there  will  not  be  proper  in- 
vestment in  his  coimtry  of  Costa  Rica, 
a  nation  he  loves,  to  rebuild  as  long  as 
there  is  a  Communist  government  in 
power  in  Managua  causing  that  poor, 
forsaken  country  to  decay. 

Honduras,  many  times  President 
Jose  Azcona  has  told  me  personally 
that  there  will  never  be  true  peace  In 
Central  America  until  the  Sandinista 
Communists  are  gone  from  Managua, 
that  instability  will  deny  financial  in- 
vestment to  the  whole  area. 

The  same  was  told  to  me  by  my 
friend.  President  Jose  Duarte.  and  the 
newly  elected  President,  who  I  am  also 
impressed  with,  as  you  said  here 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  were  im- 
pressed with,  with  Alfredo  Cristiani 
coming  up  to  do  what  I  call  the  Duarte 
dance,  and  begs  the  Senators  smd  the 
U.S.  Congressmen  and  women  not  to 
cut  off  aid  to  El  Salvador  in  its  hour  of 
need,  all  of  the  nations  in  that  hour  of 
need,  including  the  small  former  Brit- 
ish Honduras,  now  the  nation  of 
Belize,  just  changing  presidents  again, 
that  small  nation  which  only  has 
about  180,000  people.  They  cannot  get 
investment  because  people  cannot  im- 
derstand  that  they  are  not  an  adjoin- 
ing nation  to  Nicaragua  but  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  nation  of  Honduras. 

All  of  these  elections  are  coming  up 
within  the  next  year  and  7  months 
and  will  replace  the  four  elected 
single-term  presidents:  Honduras,  4 
years;  Costa  Rica,  single  4-year  term; 
Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  single  5- 
year  terms;  and  we  will  have  to  get  to 
learn  all  of  these  new  presidents.  In 
Honduras,  Senor  Callejas  will  prob- 
ably replace  President  Azcona  in  that 
election  next  year.  A  front  runner  has 
not  reaUy  emerged  in  Costa  Rica. 
Their  election  is  February  4.  Their 
election  is  going  to  take  place  to  re- 
place Senor  Oscar  Arias,  President 
Arias  on  February  4.  Three  weeks  to 
the  day  before  the  Nicaraguans  prom- 
ised to  have  an  election  we  will  have  to 
get  to  know  a  new  president  in  Costa 
Rica.  And  then  later  in  the  year  it  is 
Guatemala,  next  year,  1990.  So  all  of 
these  people  will  be  replaced,  but  with 
probably  a  corrupted,  rigged  election, 
or  Ortega  gets  reelected  for  a  second 
6-year  term,  and  then  of  course  6 
years  later  if  we  Cubanize  Nicaragua 
he  will  get  a  third  term.  Then  he  will 


laugh  at  Castro  who  has  never  had  an 
election  in  3  generations  and  say  why 
not  have  an  election  because  it  cons 
the  liberals  In  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  second  point  I  made  was  the 
Sandinista  human  rights  violations, 
the  16  camps.  Since  the  lost  despera- 
dos in  Argentina  where  thousands  of 
people  were  lost  in  what  they  call 
their  dirty  war,  we  have  not  had 
human  rights  violations  of  the  enormi- 
ty of  what  the  Sandinista  Communists 
have  perpetrated  in  Nicaragua  over 
the  last  8  years. 

Soviet  aid,  I  just  want  to  hit  that 
figure  again.  Since  Esquipulas  II  there 
has  been  almost  a  billion  dollars  of 
Soviet  military  aid  going  to  Nicaragua 
and  Esquipulas  II,  I  remember  vividly 
because  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Duncan  Hunter, 
the  gentleman  from  Utah,  Mr. 
Howard  Nielson,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  David  Dreier  and  I 
were  sitting  in  the  Oval  Olfice  with 
President  Reagan,  then  Vice  President 
George  Bush,  then  Chief  of  Staff 
Howard  Baker,  a  full  corps  press  at 
the  executive  level  to  receive  four 
Congressmen  who  just  had  come  back 
from  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  El  Salva- 
dor with  a  report  to  the  President.  We 
begged  him  not  to  Join  in  any  kind  of  a 
plan  where  he  would  be  crippled  with 
his  executive  authority  to  try  and 
shape  foreign  policy  there,  and  at  that 
moment,  as  the  President  was  trying 
to  tell  us  why  he  joined  together  with 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Jim 
Wright,  in  a  plan  crafted  by  the  Com- 
munist Ambassador,  Carlo  Timner- 
man.  At  that  moment,  out  of  distrust 
of  where  we  were  going,  and  a  loss  of 
faith  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  voted  for  aid  right  up 
through  the  Reagan  years,  humanitar- 
ian and  lethal  military  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters,  but  out  of  distrust  to  the 
House,  the  four  duly  elected  democrat- 
ic Presidents  signed  an  accord  with  the 
Communist,  Ortega,  In  Guatemala 
City.  They  called  it  Esquipulas  II  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  little  religious  city 
on  the  Honduras  border  where  the 
Blessed  Mother  was  supposed  to  have 
appeared  and  that  is  believed  by  all  re- 
ligious Central  Americans,  that  is 
where  the  first  agreement  was 
reached,  Esquipulas  I,  so  they  went  to 
Guatemala  City  and  signed  in  August 
1987  Esquipulas  II.  And  it  has  been 
downhill  for  the  freedom  fighters  ever 
since. 

Now  we  are  told  they  shot  two  Rus- 
sian-made Hind  helicopters  out  of  the 
air.  Now  we  hear  of  the  two  crashes 
killing  four  Cuban  pilots.  Now  we  have 
one  that  defected  with  a  Hind  helicop- 
ter from  Nicaragua  to  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras  in  December,  and  the  pilots 
are  being  debriefed,  or  it  was  a  single 
pilot,  the  pilot  who  brought  it  out  by 
himself.  I  hope  he  is  not  assassinated 
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the  way  the  Contras  managed  to 
murder  one  of  the  defectors  in  Los  An- 
geles In  a  Nicaraguan  restaurant,  they 
poisoned  him  to  death,  a  man  who 
spoke  to  maybe  50  or  100  Members  of 
this  House  and  Members  in  the  other 
Chamber  telling  about  how  bad  things 
were,  and  how  Tomas  Borge,  who  he 
worked  for,  was  accumulating  all  of 
the  cocaine  and  the  drugs  to  himself 
when  they  were  confiscated,  how 
there  were  secret  bank  accounts  in 
Switzerland,  and  all  of  those  argu- 
ments that  we  hear  but  we  did  not 
have  time  to  get  into  all  of  them  in 
the  2  hours  of  debate  on  our  side.  It 
probably  would  not  have  influenced 
any  votes  anyway,  except  maybe  for 
freshmen  Members  who  just  got  here. 
The  Soviet  aid  continues.  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev, for  all  his  promises  and  his  visit 
to  Cuba  a  few  days  ago,  he  has  not  cut 
one  ruble  of  aid.  He  keeps  adding  to 
this  Hgure  of  $2,745  billion  of  aid  that 
he  is  stuffing  into  this  forsaken  coun- 
try. 

a  1840 
The  Contra  campesinos  and  Nicara- 
guans  who  suffer  in  general,  let  me 
say  a  word  about  them.  The  liberal 
networks  all  this  week.  ABC,  whether 
it  is  Nightline  or  their  Evening  News 
or  the  CBS  Evening  News  or  the 
morning  news  show,  NBC,  all  of  the 
network  shows  that  have  had  such  a 
bias  against  the  Reagan  Central  Amer- 
ican policy,  they  all,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, have  admitted  in  the  last  weeks 
that  the  Contras  are  generally,  in  the 
main,  over  90  percent,  campesinos, 
peasants,  coffee  farmers  who  love 
their  coimtry  and  want  to  go  back  to 
Nicaragua  to  grow  their  crops.  They 
are  not  desperados  who  are  enjoying 
voUeyball  as  Mr.  Bosco  said,  hanging 
out  in  a  sxmamer  camp  making  so 
much  money  that  they  probably  do 
not  want  to  go  anywhere  else,  but 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  there,  all 
In  a  bachelor  environment  while  their 
families  live  in  terrible  conditions 
which  I  witnessed  in  places  like  Teupa- 
sentL  What  an  incredible  statement 
that  they  are  enjoying  summer  camp. 
The  fifth  point:  The  elections  I  have 
already  covered. 

Let  me  go  through  it  again.  Panama, 
next  month.  May  4,  it  is  going  to  be 
corrupted  by  this  drug-running  thug 
Noriega.  He  will  teach  Sandinista  bud- 
dies just  north  of  him  by  one  country 
how  to  do  it. 

Honduras,  November  26,  we  hope  we 
are  going  to  get  a  democratic,  small  d. 
President,  no  matter  what. 

It  will  probably  be  Mr.  Callejas  who 
won  the  popular  vote  against  my 
friend,  Jose  Azcona.  But  because,  pop- 
ular vote  notwithstanding,  there  were 
more  party  members  elected  from  the 
other  party.  Mr.  Azcona  was  sworn  in 
under  their  parliamentary  process. 
They  roll  that  Government  over  every 
4  years  In  the  Costa  Rican  maimer. 


Costa  Rica.  February  4,  as  has  been 
their  wont  since  1946.  the  Second 
World  War,  every  election  with  one 
exception,  the  party  on  the  outs  comes 
In  and  the  party  that  Is  in  goes  out 
and  they  switch  about  5,000  civil  serv- 
ice jobs  right  down  to  every  policeman 
In  the  country.  Fascinating  arrange- 
ment. By  the  way,  I  was  at  the  Inaugu- 
ration as  a  guest  of  Vice  President 
Bush  3  years  ago,  on  May  8,  when  Mr. 
Arias  was  sworn  in.  We  got  a  standing 
ovation.  Senator  Lugar  representing 
the  Senate,  myself  representing  the 
House,  and  the  Vice  President  repre- 
senting I*resident  Reagan,  as  we  en- 
tered the  stadium,  a  pounding,  stand- 
ing ovation  for  10  minutes.  When  the 
Nicaraguan  delegation  came  In— and 
this  is  at  Oscar  Arias'  inauguration— 
they  all  started  whistling,  and  I  said 
"Well,  it  Is  not  as  good  as  a  standing 
ovation,  but  I  guess  they  like  them." 

It  was  pointed  out  to  me,  "Oh,  no. 
whistling  is  their  form  of  hissing  and 
booing." 

So  much  for  the  love  for  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  the  immediate  countries  of 
the  south,  that  is  in  Costa  Rica. 

My  sixth  point  was  the  post-election 
fallout  of  a  corrupted  election.  If  it  Is 
the  Intent  of  some  people  in  this  ad- 
ministration, and  I  hope  there  Is  not 
one  that  feels  that  way,  that  they 
want  to  get  this  accord  finished  and 
get  it  out  of  the  way,  just  to  get  rid  of 
Nicaragua,  just  to  get  rid  of  a  thorn  In 
the  side  of  the  new  administration  and 
let  them  to  their  own  way,  but  we  will 
seal  them  auid  cut  them  off  with  trade 
embargos  the  way  we  have  Cuba,  if  we 
are  thinking  of  the  Cubanization  of 
Nicaragua.  Thirty  years  at  least,  and 
Castro  is  still  going  strong.  He  is  now 
into  the  Presidency  of  George  Bush, 
the  eighth  American  President  since 
John    F.    Kennedy    backed    off    and 
agreed  with  the  Soviets  If  they  took 
out  their  missiles  that  he  would  never 
lay  a  finger  on  Cuba.  Hence  the  Cu- 
banization of  Cuba,  the  communlza- 
tlon  of  Cuba,  the  Isolation,  the  sanitiz- 
ing of  a  vicious  regime  so  that  people 
like  Armando  Villadorjes  rot  in  prison 
for  almost  25  years  while  Castro  does 
what  he  wants  against  his  own  people. 
He  gets  thousands  of  his  own  young 
boys,  baptized  as  Christians  in  secret, 
dying,  shooting  at  young  black  men 
and  women,  fighting  with  Jonas  Sa- 
vimbi  in  Angola.  HeU  of  a  way  for 
Cubans  to  end  up  in  Africa.  And  those 
who  have  brought  AIDS  back  to  Cuba, 
do  you  know  what  happens  to  them? 
There  Is  a  former  ranch  which  now 
looks  like  a  motel  called  the  Rancho 
Las  Vegas  on  the  outskirts  of  Cuba, 
every  single  person  who  tests  positive 
for  the  HIV  virus,  you  do  not  have  to 
have  any  manifestations  of  AIDS,  just 
be  a  carrier  of  the  HIV  virus,  and  you 
are  locked  up  In  this  camp  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  Thank  God  there  are  only 
179  victims  of  AIDS  who  have  to  live 
In  Imprisonment  for  the  rest  of  their 
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lives  like  Typhoid  Mary.  But  that  Is 
the  rule  of  a  dictator  when  you  com- 
pletely are  left  to  your  own  devices  for 
three  decades. 

Is  this  the  plan  we  have  for  Nicara- 
gua, just  isolate  them?  That  would  be 
fine  If  Nicaragua  was  not  filled  with 
real  live  flesh-and-blood  suffering 
human  beings  In  all  the  cities.  And, 
yes,  the  compesinos  in  the  hills  who 
have  their  sons  In  the  Honduran 
camps.  There  are  at  least  2,500  to 
3,000  people  still  inside  Nicaragua  who 
get  their  food  down  the  trails  from  the 
Honduran  camps  or  get  the  cash  in 
Nicaraguan  currency  which  is  hardly 
worth  a  plugged  nickel.  It  is  getting  to 
be  like  the  Weimar  Republic,  the  Nazi 
currency  where  you  go  with  a  wheel- 
barrow full  of  paper  money  to  get  a 
loaf  of  bread. 

But  those  people  have  promised  a 
ceasefire  until  the  election  on  Febru- 
ary 25.  Let  us  see  if  we  cut  them  off  as 
we  did  Alpha  66,  and  the  other  Cuban 
fighting  groups  and  start  arresting 
them  if  they  even  dare  to  stage  any- 
where around  the  United  States  to  try 
to  fight  for  freedom  in  Nicaragua. 

I  will  now  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
some  of  my  remarks  on  that  motion  to 
recommit  and  change  some  of  the 
tenses  here. 

I  think  this  meager  Contra  aid  pack- 
age, Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  big  mistake.  If 
it  had  been  up  to  me  and,  I  guess,  90 
other  Republicans  and  several  Demo- 
crats, our  Government  would  be  sup- 
porting, by  whatever  means  possible, 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance 
in  their  battle  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Communist  oppression. 

I  recognize  that  such  an  option  may 
be  unrealistic,  given  the  vote  we  have 
just  had,  but  I  came  here  today  in  the 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  to  offer  my 
motion  to  change  this  bill  In  just  two 
ways,  to  change  H.R.  1750. 

That  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras would  continue  through  February 
27,  unless  the  reverse  of  the  process 
we  have,  where  instead  of  9  people,  all 
433— and  if  we  fill  our  2  vacant  seats, 
the  full  complement  of  435  of  us, 
which  is  what  they  are  going  to  get  to 
do  over  in  the  other  Chamber  In  the 
Senate.  That  a  law  would  have  to  be 
enacted— that  Is  what  we  are  sent  here 
for,  to  vote— before  we  cutoff  that  aid 
that  has  been  authorized,  appropri- 
ated and  obligated. 

Now  it  is  not  costing  the  taxpayers 
anything;  we  are  taking  it  out  of  our 
defense  budget. 

Second,  my  motion  to  recommit 
would  have  committed  us  to  a  vote, 
not  saying  how  the  vote  would  have 
come  out,  but  the  right  of  a  vote  for 
the  President  for  military  aid  request 
up  or  down  if  the  Sandinistas  laugh  in 
our  faces,  corrupt  the  election,  post- 
pone it  back  to  the  end  of  November 
1990,  which  was  the  end  of  Ortega's 
stolen  6-year  term,  or  if  they  cancel 
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the  election,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
during  that  87-day  period  when  the 
Contras  are  starving  to  death?  And 
what  they  will  probably  do  is  beg  for 
asylum  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

Now  I  know  of  some  liberals  in  this 
body  who  have  already  gone  on  record 
saying  we  do  not  want  them  here  be- 
cause they  are  going  to  register  as  Re- 
publicans Just  as  the  Hungarians,  the 
Czechoslovaklans  did,  the  Cubans  did, 
the  Cambodians  did,  the  Vietnamese 
did.  the  Laotians  did,  anybody  who 
lost  their  country  to  communism.  Yes. 
unfortunately  because  of  recent  histo- 
ry they  see  the  Republican  Party  as 
the  party  of  liberty,  freedom,  libera- 
tion, and  they  see  because  of  the  lead- 
ership in  the  Democratic  Party  that 
that  is  a  party  that  caused  some  of  the 
agonies  in  their  own  country  by  inac- 
tion, that  caused  their  country  to  fall 
under  the  Communist  yoke  of  totali- 
tarianism. 

I  did  say  that  the  gentleman's  agree- 
ment accompanying  the  bill,  the  way 
it  was  written  is  constitutionally  dubi- 
ous. I  am  being  generous  there  be- 
cause the  truth  is,  and  I  have  never 
had  contradiction  on  this,  if  that  so- 
called  gentleman's  agreement  had 
been  written  into  the  legislation,  it 
would  have  been  blatantly  unconstitu- 
tional. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  ask  them- 
selves before  this  vote  if  we  really 
want  to  set  a  precedent.  Well,  now  we 
have  to  set  it.  Now  let  us  see  if  it 
comes  back  to  haunt  my  hero  George 
Bush. 

Second,  and  I  thought  this  was  more 
important  beyond  the  constitutional 
question,  was  the  practical  effect,  a 
termination  of  that  humanitarian  as- 
sistance 87  days  before  that  Commu- 
nist-promised election. 
'  Under  the  gentleman's  agreement,  I 
repeat  for  the  umpteenth  time,  any 
one  of  these  nine  Members  of  Con- 
gress, leadership  in  both  Houses  and 
the  two  Appropriations  and  Foreign 
Relations  committees  chairmen,  all 
they  have  to  do  Is  nothing.  I  just  think 
that  is  a  terrible  precedent  that  we 
have  set. 

And  if  they  do  cutoff  the  aid.  if 
anyone  gives  them  the  coup  de  grace 
to  the  Contras  during  the  87  days 
leading  up  to  the  election,  you  will  see 
that  the  Contras  will  begin  to  scatter 
to  the  winds  and  beg  for  asylum. 

Many  of  us  are  going  to  find  them 
coming  to  our  districts.  Those  of  us  in 
southern  California,  certainly,  my  col- 
leagues in  Texas,  the  booming  State  of 
Florida,  where  there  are  over  100.000 
Nicaraguans.  they  are  going  to  come 
here.  We  used  to  call  them  land 
people.  They  are  not  land  people. 

As  I  told  somebody  who  has  followed 
this  debate  carefully,  a  gentleman  who 
now  lives  in  Arizona,  bom  and  raised 
in  Ohio,  Mr.  James  Grogan.  with  that 
Irish  comjnonsense  logic,  he  said. 
"What  is  going  to  happen  to  these  feet 


people.  If  the  boat  people  will  put  up 
with  sharks  and  typhoons  in  the 
South  China  Sea.  starvation,  walking 
across  the  mine  fields  and  the  Idlling 
fields,  landscaped  tmd  littered  with 
skulls  to  come  across  Cambodia 
toward  freedom  and  Thailand  and  ask 
to  go  to  the  United  States,  won't  these 
people  simply  walk  through  Guatema- 
la and  Mexico  to  get  here?"  I  called 
them  feet  people  for  debate  purposes 
in  this  House  for  years.  Guess  what?  I 
have  Just  been  down  to  Brownsville, 
TX.  Mr.  Speaker:  they  are  not  feet 
people,  as  Linda  knows;  they  are  bus 
people.  5-day  bus  trip  from  Nicaragua. 
They  take  every  broken  down  old 
school  bus  that  ever  ran,  tune  up  the 
engine,  get  it  going,  and  all  it  has  to  do 
is  reach  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  and  Mat- 
amoros,  right  across  the  border  from 
Brownsville.  Eighty-seven  percent  of 
the  2,000  to  3,000  Nicaraguans  who 
present  themselves  at  our  border  every 
week,  87  percent  of  them  got  there  by 
bus  within  5  days. 

D  1850 

You  know  what  they  do?  They  turn 
themselves,  once  they  get  across  the 
border,  into  something  called  Romero 
House,  named  after  the  martyred, 
murdered  Oscar  Romero,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  El  Salvador.  They  turn 
themselves  into  Romero  House  where 
all  the  paperwork  is  filled  out  for 
them,  given  cab  fare  to  go  to  Port 
Isabel,  which  used  to  be  the  border 
guard  training  camp  right  outside  of 
Brownsville.  TX.  and  they  arrive  by 
cab.  I  witnessed  this,  and  they  go  into 
a  consultation  with  our  State  Depart- 
ment people.  Talk  about  a  coimtry 
with  a  heart.  The  State  Department 
people  come  for  an  hour  or  two,  ex- 
plain all  their  rights  for  asylum  as 
people  flowing  from  the  decay  that 
conmiunlsm  oppression  brings  on  a 
country.  It  is  incredible. 

I  learned  down  there,  again,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  will  ever  have  to  be  re- 
minded of  this  again,  I  wish  every 
American  would  memorize  this  simple 
fact,  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
country  that  we  love  and  those  Mem- 
bers in  the  Chamber  serve,  takes  in 
more  immigrants  every  year  legally 
than  every  other  nation  of  the  world 
added  together.  The  other  156  nations 
in  the  United  Nations,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  Ukraine  and  Belorussia  are 
not  separate  nations  making  up  of  the 
159  that  vote  in  the  Assembly,  but 
taking  the  Soviet  Union  as  one  nation 
and  reducing  that  number  to  157,  the 
United  States  takes  in  more  than  the 
other  16  put  together,  and  the  10  na- 
tions that  are  not  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, nations  like  Taiwan,  which  is 
truly  a  nation  state.  North  and  South 
Korea,  the  ministates  like  Andorra, 
Lichtenstein,  Monaco,  San  Marino, 
and  Switzerland,  which  is  not  in  the 
United  Nations  by  its  own  choice  of 
the  voters  so  they  can  maintain  their 


neutrality,  and  their  Red  Cross  neu- 
trality which  is  headquartered  in 
Geneva.  Also  Namibia,  which  will  be  a 
nation  soon.  Take  all  of  these  10  not 
in  the  United  Nations  and  the  157  that 
dse  and  add  some  of  the  island  states 
of  Eniweto,  Nauru,  and  Kiribati,  all 
the  nations  medium  or  large  in  the 
world,  all  of  them  together,  do  not 
equal  the  immigration  that  we  legally 
welcome  to  our  bosom  in  the  United 
States. 

Truly,  the  promise  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  Emma  Lazarus'  words  are 
respected.  "Give  me  your  tired,  your 
poor,  your  huddled  masses  yearning  to 
breathe  free,  the  wretched  refuse  of 
your  teeming  shores,"  like  Nicaragua, 
"Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest- 
tossed  to  me,  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the 
golden  door."  The  golden  door  is  not 
just  the  harbor  of  New  York  where  I 
was  bom.  New  York  City.  It  is  also  the 
Golden  State  of  California,  our 
border,  and  the  Arizona  border,  the 
New  Mexico  border.  As  formidable  as 
they  are,  a  few  stagger  across  those 
borders  and  many  die  trying  to  cross, 
but  the  Texas  border  at  Brownsville 
and  the  California  border,  that  is  easy. 
Once  across,  if  they  get  asylum  and 
they  can  get  situated  down  there,  they 
get  on  buses  and  go  right  through  the 
Southem  States  around  into  Florida, 
the  Nicaraguans  do,  to  Join  a  burgeon- 
ing Nicaraguan  community  there  that 
I  said  is  already  over  100,000.  About 
150  some  people  by  estimate. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  if  anyone  of  these  nine 
people  cut  off  aid.  87  days  before  the 
election,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
took  this  special  order,  to  establish  a 
little  legislative  record,  and  some  heat 
on  these  nine  people,  that  we  expect 
them  to  write  a  letter.  If  there  is  no 
substantiated  human  rights  violations 
and  the  Contra  freedom  fighters  have 
not  violated  their  imposed  cease-fire 
because  of  the  Sapoa  Beach  agree- 
ment, Esqulpulas  II  Esqulpulas  I,  all 
have,  been  violated  by  the  Commu- 
nists, but  I  think  they  are  honorable 
and  we  will  have  a  cease-fire.  If  any 
one  of  the  nine  does  not  write  a  letter 
to  keep  aid  going,  it  will  be  a  sad  day. 

If  we  are  fully  committed  to  keeping 
peace  and  freedom,  peace  and  democ- 
racy in  Nicaragua,  we  will  allow  the 
aid  to  continue  right  up  to  the  elec- 
tion. Actually  3  days  beyond,  to  Febru- 
ary 28.  At  that  time,  then  we  can  make 
a  decision  on  whether  we  need  a  mili- 
tary option  in  November,  if  it  is  voted 
down  by  this  House,  so  be  it. 

More  than  once  I  told  Lt.  Col.  Oliver 
North,  who  I  admired  in  many  areas,  I 
remember  in  Speaker  Michel's  confer- 
ence room,  H.  227,  saying,  "OUie,  we 
are  three  votes  away  from  victory;  I 
iuiow  there  is  a  question  about  the 
constitutional  battle  between  the 
House  and  the  executive  branch,  but 
please,  you  are  living  up  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  right,  we  are  going  to  even- 
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tually  force  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  to 
give  us  a  vote  and  we  will  win  this 
vote.  I  know  my  count  is  valid,"  and 
we  did  win  that  eventually,  but  Colo- 
nel North  decided,  later  he  told  me 
that  day,  I  do  not  know  what  the  day 
was  and  whether  It  was  true,  but  he 
said,  "Honestly,  we  are  following  it  to 
the  letter  of  the  law.  So  there  will  not 
be  any  other  options  like  that  avail- 
able." 

If  the  House  wants  to  vote  the  Con- 
tras  out,  then  the  battle  wiU  start 
whether  we  receive  into  the  United 
States.  I  for  one  would  welcome  any 
young  Campesino  who  laid  his  life  on 
the  line  on  the  altar  of  freedom  to 
come  up  to  this  coimtry  and  be  as 
good  a  citizen  as  the  Vietnamese- 
Americans  in  my  community. 

After  10  trips  to  Vietnam,  it  is  ironic 
when  I  was  gerrymandered  out  of  my 
west  Los  Angeles  County  district  and 
made  a  comeback  in  Orange  County, 
without  knowing  it  until  I  was  de- 
clared in  my  election  comeback,  I  was 
the  Congressman  to  represent  more 
Vietnamese-Americans  than  any  1  of 
the  other  434  districts.  They  are  dy- 
namic citizens  and  in  this  period  of 
history  it  wiU  change  as  they  realize 
that  they  should  have  more  power  in 
both  of  our  great  power,  but  right 
now.  the  95.9  percent  of  them  or  more 
are  registered  as  Republicans  because 
they  remember  the  Watergate,  or  the 
class  of  Watergate  babies  elected  in 
1974,  and  the  Communist  forces  rolled 
down  like  Atilla  the  Hun  from  the 
north,  wrapping  up  one  city  after  an- 
other, and  had  relatives  among  the 
68,000  murdered,  a  scientific  survey, 
because  they  worked  with  Americans 
and  had  some  admiration  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

Now  a  majority  of  Members  decided 
today,  311  to  110.  that  they  wanted  to 
give  up  some  of  their  rights,  7  months 
from  now,  when  no  one  has  the  faint- 
est idea  what  the  conditions  will  be  in 
Central  America.  We  will  see  what 
happens  in  the  month  of  November  of 
this  year.  We  are  going  to  be  around. 
We  are  not  going  to  adjourn  in  Octo- 
ber because  of  this  historical  slow 
start  over  the  last  3%  months.  I  hoped 
we  would  have  an  Insurance  policy  to 
the  selection. 

The  gentleman  for  California  [Mr. 
Derier]  today  stated  it  is  a  slim  hope, 
but  hope  springs  eternal.  We  will  see. 
At  least  the  91  Republicans  and  3 
Democrats,  that  are  19  Democrats 
that  are  going  to  come  to  the  well  in 
March  of  next  year  and  try  not  to  be 
smug  when  they  said,  "We  told  you  so, 
the  Commimists  have  done  what  they 
usually  do,  lied  and  corrupted  the  elec- 
tion. What  do  we  do?" 

In  the  form  we  passed  today,  H.R. 
750,  all  carrot,  no  stick,  no  penalties  if 
the  Sandinistas  do  not  make  good  on 
any  of  their  promises  about  yet  an- 
other election.  I  don't  know  how  we 
will  increase  the  odds  of  the  Sandinis- 


tas actually  complying  with  the  peace 
plan.  There  is  nothing  we  can  threat- 
en them  with  now.  If  we  shut  down 
the   Contras   on   November   30,   this 
policy  of  we   will  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  come  to  it,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  any  policy  at  all.  It  is  shameful 
Inaction.  We  should  influence  events 
as  the  leading  nation  of  the  free  world, 
not  reacting  to  them.  Who  around  this 
Chamber  wants  to  be  called  reaction- 
ary? My  Doman  motion,  to  recommit, 
with  two  valid  sets  of  instructions  was 
modest.  It  was  reasonable.  I  stand  by 
it  and  I  believe  history  will  vindicate 
me.  My  proposals  were  in  the  spirit 
with  the  harmony  in  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution.  It  would  have  enhanced 
the  President's  authority  to  conduct 
Central  American  policy  with  checks 
and  balances  in  this  great  Chamber.  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  proposals  were 
not  partisan,  not  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, and  I  am  glad  it  was  a  biparti- 
san vote,  small  though  the  bipartisan 
aspect  was,  but  I  think  that  my  two 
proposals,  my  instructions  on  that  re- 
conunit    motion,    complemented    the 
peace  process,  and  I  thank  those  of  my 
colleagues  that  supported  me,  and  I 
say  here  with  all  the  sincerity  I  can 
muster,  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I  hope 
that  all  nine  will  vigorously  say  yes, 
even  though  the  liberals  of  conscience 
that  have  never  voted  a  nickel  for  the 
freedom  fighter,  I  hope  they  wiU  say 
yes.  we  let  it  continue  for  87  days  until 
the  election,  and  3  days  beyond  that, 
and  then  I  hope  that  the  Communists 
write  history  the  way  Mr.  Gorbachev 
is  writing  some  unusual  history  since 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  stolen  revo- 
lution of  Kerenski  in  1917, 1  hope  that 
Daniel  Ortega  writes  a  new  chapter  in 
history  and  pulls  off  an  election,  and 
if  he  wins  under  a  fair  election,  that 
wiU    also    be    an    historical    happen- 
stance, and  I  will  tip  my  hat  to  him  if 
he  caai  pull  that  off. 

Even  Allende  who  goes  down  in  his- 
tory as  a  Marxist,  a  benign  Marxist  of 
sorts,  who  won  an  election,  won  with 
about  the  same  percentage  that  Adolf 
Hitler  pulled  off  the  coup  of  the  cen- 
tury, about  34.5  some  percent,  with  14 
different  competing  groups  down 
there,  if  Ortega  ran  a  fair  election  he 
would  probably  get  elected  if  they  do 
not  unify  behind  one  candidate  in  the 
private  sector  down  there  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

D  1900 
It  is  sad  to  see  Americans  north  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  our  fellow  broth- 
ers and  sisters  right  here  on  North 
American  soil,  suffer  the  way  these 
people  suffer  in  Nicaragua.  But  that 
the  way  of  it  in  this  complex,  still  dan- 
gerous world,  still  with  nuclear  clouds 
over  us  and  with  the  killing  rate  at  the 
local  level  from  sheer  shrapnel,  tor- 
ture devices,  automatic  weapons  fire, 
and  terrorist  bombs  being  exploded. 


they  make  this  world  every  bit  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  was  in  1933. 

I  just  thank  God  and  my  constitu- 
ents that  I  am  here  to  participate  in 
the  history  of  this  House.  Today  was 
my  first  session  as  a  newly  appointed 
member  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  when 
I  read  those  classified  reports  and  got 
those  briefings  from  around  the  world 
today,  I  realized  again  that  we  Ameri- 
cans should  wake  up  every  morning  of 
our  lives  thanking  God.  In  spite  of  the 
crime  wave  we  have  across  this  coim- 
try, in  spite  of  child  pornography,  in 
spite  of  4,400  abortions  today,  we  do 
not  know  the  relative  security  we  live 
in.  Compared  to  every  other  continent 
on  the  planet  and  every  other  epoch 
of  history,  we  are  truly  lucky  that  we 
were  bom  £is  American  citizens  or  have 
been  naturalized  as  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  apologize  to  the  good  staff  who  are 
truly  my  friends  who  record  our  words 
here  for  posterity.  They  got  a  breath- 
er from  DoRNAM's  remarks  from  Octo- 
ber 22  untU  April  13.  May  that  long  a 
period  never  happen  again  before  I 
speak  about  the  events  of  the  day 
before  us. 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  LI- 
BRARY SERVICES  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT— CELEBRA- 
TION OF  NATIONAL  LIBRARY 
WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  during  National  Li- 
brary Week  for  the  past  few  years  I 
have  taken  out  this  special  order  in 
order  to  highlight  the  work  of  the  na- 
tion's libraries,  in  order  to  remind  our 
citizens  that  what  we  take  for  granted 
needs  to  be  supported  in  much  greater 
amounts  as  far  as  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury is  concerned. 

This  year  is  a  special  historic  year 
for  libraries  because  we  are  reauthor- 
izing the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  The  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  is  the  major 
piece  of  Federal  legislation  which  pro- 
vides aid  to  libraries  all  across  the 
Nation.  The  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  is  more  than  25  years  old 
now.  It  is  a  good  example  of  a  piece  of 
bipartisan  legislation.  All  parts  of  the 
country  supported  It.  Both  parties 
supported  It  when  It  was  orglnally  en- 
acted. Names  like  Representative  Carl 
EMlott  of  Alabama  and  Senator  Lister 
Hill  of  Alabama  stand  out,  along  with 
the  names  of  numerous  Congressmen 
from  the  Northeast  and  the  far  east. 

That  act  also  was  on  the  floor  on  the 
day  that  John  P.  Kennedy  was  assassi- 
nated. It  was  later  passed  partially  in 
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tribute  to  the  memory  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

So  we  go  forward  this  year  to  reau- 
thorize the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  That  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  in  terms  of  keeping 
the  momentum  of  our  libraries  going 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  have  some 
of  the  best  libraries  in  the  world.  We 
would  like  to  keep  them  that  way. 

This  is  also  an  historic  year  in  that 
the  preparations  for  the  next  White 
House  Conference  on  Libraries  are 
also  moving  forward. 

Two  days  ago  the  first  meeting  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  for 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
braries was  held  here  at  the  Library  of 
Congress.  That  process  will  go  for- 
ward. There  will  be  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Libraries. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  recognize 
that  to  start  the  process  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  needs  to  release 
or  needs  to  act  on  the  authorization 
for  $6  million  in  cost  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  in  order  to 
plan  for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Libraries:  $6  million  is  a  very  small 
amount  of  money.  We  would  like  for 
that  money  not  to  get  lost  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  think  it  is  very  important 
for  that  act  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible  in  the  actions  relating  to  the 
supplemental  appropriation,  and  we 
would  not  like  to  have  it  delayed.  It 
must  go  forward. 

As  we  speak  during  this  National  Li- 
brary Week  and  during  this  special 
order,  I  would  like  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  sent  his 
message  to  the  sponsors  of  the  Nation- 
al Library  Week,  and  he  starts  his 
letter  by  stating:  "Barbara  and  I  are 
delighted  to  send  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations to  all  those  celebrating 
this  32nd  annual  observance  'National 
Library  Week.' " 

He  goes  on  further  to  say  this: 
An  educated  dtlsenry  is  the  Ufeblood  of  a 
free  and  democratic  government.  Our 
nation  thus  owes  a  tremendous  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  those  who  devote  their  time  and 
energy  to  education  *  •  • 

Working  in  an  environment  that  encour- 
ages reading  stirs  the  imagination,  and  ex- 
pedites the  search  for  answers,  the  librarian 
plajrs  a  key  role  in  guiding  our  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  I  am  also  pleased  and  proud  to 
recognize  the  contributions  librarians  make 
to  our  nation's  fight  against  illiteracy. 

The  President  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
and  his  wife  commend  all  librarians 
for  the  outstanding  service  they  give 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  I  submit  the  letter  in  its  en- 
tirety for  the  RccoRO,  as  follows: 
Thx  White  Housk, 

Wathington,  DC. 

Natiokal  Libkakt  Wkxk.  Apul  9-\b,  1989 
Barliara  and  I  are  delighted  to  send  greet- 
ings and  congratulations  to  all  thoee  cele- 


brating this  32nd  annual  observance  of  "Na- 
tional Library  Week." 

An  educated  citizenry  is  the  lifeblood  of  a 
free  and  democratic  government.  Our 
nation  thus  owes  a  tremendous  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  those  who  devote  their  time  and 
energy  to  education.  This  year's  Library 
Week  theme  is  indeed  well-chosen:  "Ask  A 
Professional.  Ask  Your  Librarian."  Librar- 
ians are  not  only  invaluable  managers  of  in- 
formation but  also  excellent  teachers.  By 
teaching  us  how  to  find  and  use  informa- 
tion, they  make  knowledge  accessible  to 
people  of  all  ages. 

Working  in  an  environment  that  encour- 
ages reading,  stirs  the  imagination,  and  ex- 
pedites the  search  for  answers,  the  librarian 
plays  a  key  role  in  guiding  our  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  I  am  also  pleased  and  proud  to 
recognize  the  contributions  librarians  make 
to  our  Nation's  fight  against  Illiteracy. 

Barbara  and  I  want  to  commend  all  librar- 
ians for  their  outstanding  service  to  the 
American  people.  You  have  our  heartfelt 
best  wishes  and  support. 

Oeorge  Bush. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  note  the 
fact  that  in  our  history  numerous 
great  philosophers  and  leaders  have 
indicated  that  libraries  occupy  a  very 
key  place  in  our  society.  Civilization  is 
often  measured  by  the  degree  to 
which  accumulated  records  and  books 
and  the  respect  they  have  received  are 
accorded  in  the  process  of  librarian- 
ship.  Whether  they  imderstood  it  or 
not,  they  engaged  in  the  process  of 
collecting  records  and  collecting 
knowledge,  and  often  the  quality  of  a 
civilization  is  Judged  by  the  kinds  of 
actions  that  were  taken.  So  we  have 
that  recognition  among  great  men, 
among  rich  men,  among  great  govern- 
mental leaders,  among  great  philoso- 
phers, among  great  historians,  and 
among  great  industrialists. 

Thomas  Carlyle  said  that  "The  true 
university  of  these  days  is  a  collection 
of  books."  Malcom  X  said:  "My  alma 
matter  was  a  good  library." 

Barbara  Tuchman  said:  "Nothing 
sickens  me  more  than  the  closed  door 
of  a  library." 

The  great  Andrew  Carnegie,  who 
gave  numerous  amounts  of  dollars  for 
libraries,  said:  "It  was  from  my  own 
early  experience  that  I  decided  there 
was  no  use  to  which  money  could  be 
applied  so  productive  of  good  to  boys 
and  girls  who  have  good  within  their 
ability  and  ambition  to  develop  it  as 
the  founding  of  a  public  library." 

Of  course,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  and  John  F. 
Kennedy  have  all  sung  the  praises  of 
libraries  and  recognized  their  special 
role  in  our  civilization  and  our  educa- 
tion infrastructure.  It  is  important  to 
remind  ourselves  that  libraries  do  play 
a  role  in  the  education  process,  be- 
cause when  the  Federal  Government 
chooses  to  deliberate  on  the  general 
problems  of  education,  too  often  li- 
braries are  left  out.  and  the  Presi- 
dent's educational  initiatives,  al- 
though I  have  already  criticized  those 
as  being  far  too  meager  and  inad- 
equate, like  many  other  Federal  initia- 


tives in  the  past,  have  completely  left 
libraries  out. 

Libraries  are  institutions  that  give 
us  the  greatest  value  for  our  money, 
the  best  bang  for  the  buck.  They  are 
institutions  which  are  opened  to  all 
people.  They  are  resources  that  are 
available  to  everybody,  and  as  such 
they  give  a  value  for  every  dollar  spent 
that  we  cannot  find  anywhere  else  in 
the  education  world. 

Libraries  are  also  institutions  which 
are  available.  They  are  available  for 
educational  purposes  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Pre-schoolchildren  use  li- 
braries, senior  citizens  use  libraries, 
and  everybody  in  between  uses  librar- 
ies. In  the  formal  education  system, 
with  colleges,  imlversities,  business 
schools,  and  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  if  we  put  them  all  together, 
that  comprises  about  20  years  of 
formal  schooling  that  a  person  who 
gets  a  Ph.D  gets  exposed  to.  But  for 
an  entire  lifetime,  people  who  want  to 
use  libraries  have  an  exposure  to  li- 
braries. So  we  get  a  great  value  for  our 
libraries,  and  we  should  stop  taking  it 
for  granted.  We  shoiQd  be  upset  by 
the  fact  that  this  year  again  the  ad- 
ministration has  put  zero  in  the 
budget  for  libraries. 

D  1910 

It  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  previous  ad- 
ministrations because  this  administra- 
tion has  its  own  proposal  to  replace 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  so.  whereas  it  has  zero  in  the 
budget  for  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  It  also  has  its  own 
bill.  It  is  often  called  a  national  library 
improvement  act.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  amount  proposed  for  the  national 
library  improvement  act  is  far  less 
than  the  amoimt  presently  authorized 
for  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act.  The  difference  is  between 
$181  million  and  $132  million,  which  is 
a  great  difference,  but  even  if  we  were 
to  appropriate  the  full  amount  of  the 
authorization  for  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  that  total  amoimt  of  Fed- 
eral conunitment  for  libraries  under 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  would  be  less  than  one  BIB 
bomber;  less  than  one  BIB  bomber  we 
are  talking  about  in  terms  of  a  full  au- 
thorization for  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act. 

I  would  like  to  note  at  this  point 
that  numerous  colleagues  have  Joined 
in  this  special  order,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  their  statements  entered  into 
the  Record.  All  of  them  have  submit- 
ted statements  that  I  would  like  en- 
tered into  the  Record. 

Just  briefly  I  would  like  to  highlight 
some  of  the  problems  faced  by  librar- 
ies as  they  seek  funding  at  the  Federal 
level.  We  of  course  have  library  con- 
cerns at  every  level.  The  Library  of 
Congress  that  serves  this  Congress  is 
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very  much  in  need  of  full  funding  in 
order  to  have  a  full  staff.  It  is  our  na- 
tional library.  What  happens  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  impacts  on  libraries 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  National  AgriciUtural  Library, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
world  of  its  Itind.  also  needs  full  fund- 
ing and  lost  $1  million  as  a  result  of  a 
clerical  error,  and  we  would  like  to 
take  note  of  that  an  urge  the  people 
responsible  to  correct  the  clerical 
error  and  restore  the  $1  million  lost  by 
the  National  Agricultural  Library. 

The  School  Improvement  Act.  the 
act  which  is  known  as  part  of  the 
Hawkins-Stafford  bill,  had  newly  reau- 
thorized block  grants  in  it,  and  it  in- 
cluded at  a  3-percent  increase  for  li- 
braries, for  the  total  acting  libraries 
were  included,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  that  full  amount  fimded,  and  of 
couree  I  mentioned  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
braries, $6  million.  I  mentioned  that 
need  for  funding. 

The  postal  revenue  forgone,  which 
often  seems  to  have  no  connection 
with  libraries,  is  important  because, 
unless  we  have  special  postal  rates  for 
the  shipment  of  books,  the  budgets  of 
libraries  will  be  greatly  weakened  for 
the  fact  that  they  have  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  shipping  books. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  is 
recommended  for  funding  which  will 
only  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  previ- 
ous budget  year.  We  would  like  to 
have  that  funding  increased  because 
the  GPO  has  numerous  connections 
with  libraries,  provides  niunerous  serv- 
ices, and  there  is  a  need  for  some  more 
pUot  projects  in  the  GPO's  electronic 
formats,  electronic  formats  in  deposi- 
tory library  programs  related  to  the 
CD-nm  products.  There  is  a  need  for 
more  funding  and  a  wider  range  of 
testing  in  that  area. 

Of  greatest  importance,  of  course,  is 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act.  Its  small  amount  of  money 
spreads  throughout  every  State,  and 
every  small  community  gets  some  por- 
tion of  these  funds. 

I  would  like  to  just  briefly  run  down 
some  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 

does.  ^         ,  .. 

In  the  construction  portion  of  the 
act.  which  the  President  has  proposed 
to  eliminate  entirely,  funds  are  provid- 
ed for  the  renovation  of  libraries  as 
well  as  the  construction  of  new  librar- 
ies. Grants  totaling  $6.8  million  over 
the  last  5  years  from  1985  to  1989  were 
spent,  for  example,  in  New  York  State. 
These  grants  helped  in  the  construc- 
tion and  remodeling  of  98  public  li- 
brary facilities.  Sixty-four  percent  of 
this  $6.8  million  was  used  for  projects 
which  improved  access  for  handi- 
capped people  in  order  to  allow  them 
to  get  into  and  out  of  libraries  better. 
Some  260  public  libraries  mostly  locat- 


ed in  small  communities  and  serving  a 
population  of  fewer  than  15.000  are 
still  inaccessible  to  handicapped  per- 
sons. One  point  three  million  dollars 
of  LSCA  title  2  funds  annually  in 
recent  years  has,  however,  meant 
greater  access  for  all  persons,  and  I 
have  a  listing  of  some  of  the  communi- 
ties that  have  been  affected  in  New 
York  State  by  this  full  funding  of  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act 
construction  part.  The  present  admin- 
istration makes  a  great  mistake  when 
they  propose  to  take  out  the  construc- 
tion part  altogether. 

We  also  have  a  statement  here  of 
the  Idnds  of  recommendations  made 
by  the  American  Library  Association 
for  appropriations  for  library  services 
in  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  and  also  In  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  which  the  current  administra- 
tion Is  threatening  also  to  fxmd  with 
zero  funding.  A  Higher  Education  Act 
has  been  funded  to  provide  college  li- 
brary resources,  training  and  research, 
research  libraries,  resources  to  provide 
special  technology.  All  of  these  Items 
will  be  cut  out  at  a  time  when  our  li- 
braries are  struggling  In  oxir  universi- 
ties and  colleges.  They  would  be  re- 
ceiving no  f  imds  If  the  present  propos- 
al of  the  administration  is  accepted. 
The  ALA  recommends  that  they  be 
kept  at  their  present  appropriation 
which  slightly  increases  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 

In  the  special  libraries  area  a  set  of 
recommendations  are  also  made  which 
I  would  like  to  submit  ranging  from 
the  encouragement  of  enactment  for 
all  education  which  advances  library 
and  education  services  In  the  private, 
as  well  as  the  public,  sectors.  The  en- 
couragement of  the  enactment  of  leg 
islation  which  will  foster  the  uses  of 
new  Information  technology  is  a  very 
important  item.  New  information  tech- 
nologies are  again  an  area  where  we 
get  great  value  for  our  money.  Infor- 
mation technology  which  permits  the 
revamping  of  catalog  systems  allows 
them  to  through  electronic  data  bases 
place  catalogs  throughout  an  entire 
State  listing  the  resources  of  that 
State  and  giving  access  to  the  re- 
sources in  that  State  library  or  the 
central  library  In  that  area  to  people 
In  rural  areas,  people  in  small  towns. 
Everybody  would  have  an  opportimity 
to  know  what  is  in  the  catalog  and 
through  the  electronic  format  be  able 
to  retrieve  that  kind  of  Information. 
These  modem  systems  cost  a  little 
more  money  than  the  old  systems,  but 
they  also  provide  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  additional  service  to  nuiny 
more  people. 

The  Special  Library  Association  also 
would  like  to  encourage  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which  wiU  foster  the 
international  exchange  of  information 
regardless  of  the  format  to  this  infor- 
mation. The  Special  Library  Associa- 
tion would  also  like  to  have  greater 
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monitoring  of  legislative  and  executive 
branch  activities  which  would  insure 
that  the  Government  documents  and 
the  Government  information  are  more 
easily  accessible  and  readily  available 
to  the  special  library  community,  and 
they  have  some  other  recommenda- 
tions which  I  also  would  submit. 

I  would  like  to  also  highlight  the 
fact  that  the  chief  librarian  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  Vartan  Gre- 
gorian, who  Is  leaving  the  New  York 
Public  Library  to  assume  a  position  at 
Brown  University  at>  the  President  of 
Brown  University,  has  again  made  a 
great  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  follow 
through  on  what  has  already   been 
started  in  terms  of  our  funding  for  the 
preservation  of  products  for  projects 
which  are  directed  to  the  preservation 
of  our  records,  our  books  and  our  pub- 
lications In  greater  amounts.  I  am  not 
going  to  read  the  entire  letter,  but  he 
would  like  to  discuss,  or  he  would  like 
to   urge,   the  support  of  resolutions 
which  will  help  to  prevent  the  further 
deterioration  of  the  future  heritage  of 
this  coimtry.  The  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary has  been  a  leader  in  this  preser- 
vation program.  The  New  York  Public 
Library  was  pleased  to  organize  an 
effort  on  March  7,  1989.  when  nearly 
100  distinguished  authors  and  major 
publishing  figures  pledged  their  com- 
mitment to  using  acid-free  paper  for 
all  first  printing  of  quality  hard-cover 
trade  books.  This  will  greatly  elimi- 
nate the  problem  or  help  the  problem 
in  the  future,  but  the  present  problem 
of  having  acid  paper  means  that  many 
of   our   collections   are   deteriorating 
before  oiu:  very  eyes,  and  we  will  be 
imable  to  replace  them  without  some 
special  effort  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  commitment  greatly  en- 
hances  the   library's   ability    in   the 
future  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
brittle  books. 

The  second  policy  that  Mr.  Gregori- 
an urges  us  to  remember  is  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  In 
its  proposed  circular  A- 130,  Dissemina- 
tion of  Government  Information;  we 
believe  that  these  proposed  OMB  poli- 
cies win  continue  to  reduce  the  ability 
of  government  agencies  to  fulfill  their 
public  service  information  obligations, 
obligations  that  will  negatively  affect 
the  flow  of  government  information. 

D  1920 

Most  importantly,  because  of  these  pro- 
posed policies,  which  would  specifically  re- 
quire that  Government  agencies  avoid  dis- 
seminating value-added  electronic  informa- 
tion products  and  set  user  fees  to  recover 
the  full  cost  of  dissemination,  the  public 
will  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  have 
access  to  information  about  its  own  govern- 
ment. I  urge  you  to  support  efforts  to  revise 
OMB's  proposals  for  circular  A-130. 

In  past  years  we  have  criticized  the 
Reagan  administration  for  its  efforts 
to  save  money  In  the  wrong  places 
within    the    information    sector    by 
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charging  libraries  for  all  information 
in  electronic  formats;  at  the  same  time 
more  and  more  of  the  Information 
that  Government  agencies  produce  is 
available  only  in  electronic  formats. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  plea  to 
this  aulministration  that  was  made  to 
the  last  administration  to  cease  pric- 
ing valuable  information  available 
only  from  our  Government  out  of  the 
range  of  libraries  where  it  would  be 
available  to  all  persons. 

Again,  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation has  made  a  chart  which  indi- 
cates state  by  state  the  simount  of 
money  that  each  State  would  be 
losing,  that  its  library  services  would 
not  have  if  the  present  proposal  by 
the  administration  to  put  zero  in  the 
budget  for  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  is  allowed  to  go 
through.  If  Congress  does  not  again 
come  to  the  aid  of  libraries,  it  has  a 
state  by  state  listing  of  what  will  be 
lost  in  terms  of  library  services,  what 
would  be  lost  in  terms  of  the  inability 
to  continue  library  construction  and 
renovation  and  what  would  be  lost  in 
terms  of  interlibrary  loans  and  coop- 
eration with  libraries. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  note  that  the  in- 
formation which  contains  the  pream- 
ble to  the  law  which  sets  forth  the  au- 
thorization for  the  White  House  con- 
ference on  library  and  information 
services  should  be  carefully  reviewed. 
Our  goals  for  the  coming  conference 
on  libraries  are  to  wake  up  decision- 
makers at  every  level  of  Government, 
beginning  in  Washington,  to  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  have  an  educational 
process  go  forward  unless  libraries 
occupy  a  key  role.  They  occupy  a  key 
role  whether  we  admit  it  or  not, 
whether  we  understand  it  or  not.  They 
are  at  the  center  of  all  learning  and 
the  failure  to  recognize  this  means 
that  we  will  spend  great  amounts  of 
money  and  get  less  and  less  value  for 
our  education. 

Each  day  the  Nation's  nearly  9,000 
public  libraries  circulate  about  2.7  mil- 
lion books,  periodicals,  and  other  ma- 
terials. They  answer  about  1.4  million 
reference  questions  from  the  public. 
They  do  all  that  for  about  $3  billion  a 
year,  less  than  3  cents  per  person  per 
day.  and  that  $3  billion  figure,  of 
course,  is  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contribution,  that  is  the  contri- 
bution of  State  and  local  governments 
mostly.  The  Federal  Government  only 
contributes  less  than  $200  million. 

Since  1980,  the  Federal  funding  sup- 
port for  public  libraries  has  dropped 
13  percent.  During  this  period  the 
price  of  hard  cover  books  has  in- 
creased by  80  percent  and  the  cost  of 
periodical  subscriptions  by  more  than 
150  percent.  At  the  same  time,  more 
and  more  book  titles  are  being  pub- 
lished every  year,  making  it  harder 
and  harder  for  libraries  to  keep  up 
with  the  material  that  is  being  pub- 
lished. 


Education  and  research  conducted 
over  the  last  20  years  has  consistently 
demonstrated  that  students  who 
attend  schools  with  qusLlity  school  li- 
braries and  certified  librarians  per- 
form better  on  academic  tests  than 
those  who  do  not.  School  libraries  are 
particularly  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  order  critical  thinking 
skills. 

In  one  study  one  group  of  high 
school  science  students  were  taught 
just  using  a  classroom  textbook  and 
another  was  taught  Just  using  the  re- 
sources of  the  school  library.  Tests 
showed  that  both  groups  learned  and 
retained  the  same  material  in  terms  of 
content,  but  that  the  library  students 
scored  better  in  critical  thinking  and 
writing  skills,  and  on  and  on.  There 
are  numerous  examples  of  what  it 
means  to  have  a  first-rate  up-to-date 
modem  library  media  center  in  each 
school. 

I  think  that  it  is  liaportant  to  con- 
clude by  Just  reemph  asizing  the  fact 
that  a  civilization's  sophistication  and 
its  dedication  to  education  is  often 
measured  by  the  way  its  libraries  are 
treated. 

Unfortunately.  I  had  the  experience 
when  I  went  to  Missoula.  MT.  to  con- 
duct a  hearing,  to  be  a  part  of  a  hear- 
ing on  the  President's  education  initia- 
tives. I  had  the  experience  of  visiting 
the  Missoula.  MT.  Public  Library.  The 
Missoula  library  was  an  unusually 
well-appointed  library.  It  had  a  beauti- 
ful physical  setting,  a  beautiful  build- 
ing. It  had  a  rich  collection  of  books. 
On  a  Friday  afternoon  it  was  filled 
with  people.  It  was  a  librarian's  dream 
in  that  it  was  being  used  and  it  had  re- 
sources. It  had  a  special  counter  which 
listed  all  the  donations  and  the  kinds 
of  things  that  the  citizens  of  Missoula 
and  the  surrounding  area  had  donated 
over  the  year  to  the  library.  Their  citi- 
zens had  stepped  in  in  many  situations 
and  raised  money  to  keep  services 
going  when  the  State  and  the  local 
government  could  not  do  it.  They  had 
raised  money  recently  for  a  bookmo- 
bile to  allow  the  bookmobile  to  contin- 
ue operation  when  the  money  ran  out 
from  the  Government.  They  had 
raised  money  for  numerous  other  im- 
provements in  the  library,  but  they 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  rope. 

While  we  were  there  an  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  Missoula 
Public  Library  would  be  closing  down 
for  2  weeks  during  the  summer.  Every- 
body on  the  staff,  including  the  chief 
librarian,  would  have  to  be  laid  off,  go 
on  unemployment  in  order  to  balance 
their  budget.  I  think  it  was  an  unfor- 
tunate commentary  on  our  civilization 
that  such  a  magnificent  library  obvi- 
ously occupying  such  a  special  place  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  there,  also  very 
much  being  used  by  its  citizens,  would 
have  to  reach  the  point  where  it  had 
to  be  closed  down  and  everybody  go  on 
unemployment  for  2  weeks  in  order  to 


keep  it  operating.  But  that  situation  is 
not  common  to  the  Missoula  Public  Li- 
brary. It  may  be  a  little  more  dramat- 
ic. They  have  done  it  in  a  little  more 
dramatic  way.  but  in  numerous  other 
libraries,  even  with  the  Federal  fund- 
ing, even  with  the  current  level  of 
funding  through  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  hours  have 
been  cut  back,  days  of  operation  have 
been  cut  back  and  nimierous  branch  li- 
braries in  New  York  City,  the  hours 
are  now  about  half  what  they  used  to 
be.  The  hours  the  libraries  are  open 
are  about  half  what  they  used  to  be 
just  10  years  ago.  Services  that  were 
available  before  In  terms  of  children's 
librarians,  young  adult  librarians,  li- 
brarians who  were  there  to  serve 
adults,  all  those  various  specialists  are 
not  there  present  in  those  libraries 
anymore. 

At  a  time  when  education  is  under- 
stood to  be  of  great  importance,  at  a 
time  when  we  have  a  President  who 
wants  to  be  called  the  Education  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  relief  on  the  horizon 
for  these  institutions. 

I  hope  that  we  will  come  to  our 
senses.  I  hope  that  our  priorities  will 
be  reordered  and  the  one  great  benefit 
of  National  Library  Week  is  that  it 
makes  us  pause  for  a  few  minutes  and 
reconsider  the  kind  of  systematized 
madness  that  takes  place  in  our  deci- 
sionmaking when  we  are  willing  to  ap- 
propriate on  and  on  more  and  more 
money  for  B-1  bombers  that  keep  fall- 
ing out  of  the  sky,  they  do  not  work; 
Trident  missiles  that  keep  exploding, 
they  do  not  work:  MX  missiles  that  we 
understand  are  dangerous  because 
they  have  nearly  exploded  on  the 
launching  pads,  and  on  and  on.  We 
spend  enormous  amounts  of  money, 
while  we  put  zero  in  the  budget  for 
vital  items  like  libraries. 

Our  educated  citizenry  is  after  all 
our  most  important  resource.  Whether 
we  are  considering  military  defense  or 
considering  national  security  or  our 
ability  to  compete  in  the  commercial 
arena,  education  is  the  first  bulwark, 
and  it  is  going  to  become  more  so  as 
we  move  on.  Any  consideration  of  im- 
provement in  education  must  also  con- 
sider improvements  in  our  libraries  at 
every  level,  our  public  libraries,  our 
academic  libraries  and  our  special  li- 
braries, all  are  at  the  heart  of  any 
learning  process.  They  are  at  the 
heart  of  any  ability  to  maintain  re- 
search and  development  at  levels  that 
are  competitive  in  the  international 
global  marketplace. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  cele- 
brate National  Library  Week  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  libraries  and  ttie  librarians  across  our 
Nation  wtw  devote  their  services  for  the  bet- 
terment and  enrichment  of  the  spirit  and  mind 
of  our  citizens  young  and  old.  This  is  the  32nd 
annual  observance  of  National  Library  Week. 
Our  President  has  made  education  a  comer- 
stone  of  his  administration  and  our  Nations  li- 
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braries  have  always  been  a  part  of  the  toun- 
dation  upon  which  our  education  systems  was 
built. 

Today  we  live  in  an  information  age  where 
information  needs  have  never  been  more  im- 
portant. Our  international  competitiveness  de- 
pends upon  it.  Our  newest  immigrants  and  our 
senior  citizens,  business  people,  farmers,  new 
parents,  and  scientists  depend  on  it.  In  todays 
information  society  libraries  help  thousands  of 
people  of  all  ages  and  circumstances  to  get 
information  that  they  need. 

Our  libraries  are  the  depository  of  almost 
every  field  of  recorded  knowledge.  They  play 
a  critical  role  in  the  social,  educational,  and 
cultural  life  of  the  American  people  and  many 
of  our  most  extensive  collections  are  free  and 
open  to  the  public.  They  contain  indispensible 
sources  of  material  that  is  used  for  pleasure, 
enjoyment,  research,  cultural  enrichment.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the  various 
pieces  of  legislation  that  will  be  presented  that 
impacts  on  the  funding  for  our  library  services. 
Finally  I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  the 
Honorable  Major  Ow^ens  for  managing  this 
special  order  again  this  year. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Na- 
tional Library  Week  and  to  thank  my  colleague 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  his  leadership  in 
sponsoring  this  special  order. 

Our  Nation's  libraries  offer  many  vital  and 
innovative  programs  to  all  segments  of  the 
community.  Young  children  can  gather  in  the 
children's  area  to  listen  to  stories  being  read 
to  them.  Students  can  use  the  library  to  re- 
search information  for  school  reports.  Every 
individual  can  go  to  the  library  to  borrow 
books  for  their  own  reading  pleasure  or  to  fur- 
ther their  pursuit  for  knowledge.  The  educa- 
tional services  and  opportunities  to  learn  are 
unlimited. 

The  responsibility  for  libraries  is  primanly  a 
State  and  local  issue.  However,  Federal  sup- 
port through  the  Ubrary  Services  and  Con- 
staiction  Act  is  vital  to  ensure  that  the  pro- 
grams for  the  elderiy.  the  disadvantaged,  the 
disabled,  and  all  other  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation continue  to  be  available.  I  would  like  to 
reaffirm  my  commitment  for  a  sufficient  level 
of  funding  for  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  Ubraries  play  an  important  role 
in  enriching  the  lives  of  Americans  and  are 
crucial  to  our  Nation's  future. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  praise  librarians 
throughout  the  country  for  their  dedication  to 
education.  Librarians  provide  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  citizens  and  are  extremely  helpful  in 
sharing  the  wealth  of  information  that  is  avail- 
able. I  reiterate  my  full  support  for  these  na- 
tional treasures. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  libraries  in  this  Nation  and  to  address 
an  issue  that  is  vital  to  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  library  servtees  to  the  American  public. 
Yesterday,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts,  and  the  Hu- 
manities held  a  hearing  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 
Enacted  in  1956,  this  legislation  has  been 
carefully  modified  through  the  reauthorization 
process  to  reflect  the  changing  needs  of  li- 
braries. At  our  hearing  yesterday,  we  learned 


about  some  of  the  new  challenges  facing  li- 
braries that  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  up- 
coming reauthorization. 

It  is  now  widely  recognized  that  we  are 
facing  a  crisis  in  preserving  our  historic,  cultur- 
al, and  scientific  records  due  to  the  type  of 
paper  used  to  print  most  books  and  publica- 
tions for  more  than  100  years.  With  nomnal 
usage,  this  acidic-based  paper  self-destructs. 
For  public  libraries  who  pride  themselves  on 
providing  access  to  materials  and  actively  par- 
ticipate in  resource  sharing  programs,  the 
process  of  deterioration  is  accelerated. 

It  will  cost  hundreds  and  millions  of  dollars 
from  Federal,  State  anc  local  governments 
and  private  institutions  to  salvage  what  can 
still  be  saved  of  deteriorating  books  and  other 
materials  through  the  process  of  deacidifica- 
tion  or  by  microfilming.  The  Congress  has  al- 
ready appropriated  more  than  $100  million  for 
a  salvage  operation  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, other  Federal  libraries,  and  research  li- 
braries. However,  under  curent  law,  none  of 
these  funds  can  be  used  at  public  libraries. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  have  to  face  this 
problem  into  the  indefinite  future.  The  root  of 
this  problem  has  been  determined  and  it  is 
now  possible  to  produce  nonacid  papers 
which  will  last  several  hundred  years.  More 
than  30  paper  mills  in  this  country  are  already 
doing  so  at  costs  comparable  to  those  for 
acklic  paper.  Most  university  presses  and 
many  private  publishers  are  using  nonackJ 
papers,  but  the  majority  of  books  and  scientif- 
ic and  professional  journals  are  still  printed  on 
acid  papers.  Even  those  publishers  who  are 
using  nonacid  papers  are  not  generally  indi- 
cating that  fact  in  the  publications  themselves. 
Thus  librarians  and  archivists  often  do  not 
know  what  they  are  receiving. 

On  March  23,  1989,  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  national  policy  on  the  use 
of  permanent  papers  for  publications  and 
records  of  enduring  value.  The  purpose  of  this 
resolution  is  to  draw  further  attention  to  this 
issue  and  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  supporting 
House  Joint  Resolution  226. 

Public  libraries  are  important  to  this  prese- 
vation  effort.  In  addition  to  their  holdings  of 
books  and  publications,  many  public  libraries 
maintain  historic  materials  for  their  local  com- 
munities. I  believed  that  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  would  be  the  appro- 
priate vehicle  to  support  our  public  libraries  in 
this  effort.  Witnesses  testifying  at  the  joint 
hearing  recommended  that  title  III  of  the 
LSOA  be  amended  to  include  fijnding  for  pres- 
ervation activities.  This  would  allow  State  li- 
brary agencies  to  educate  local  libraries  on 
bask;  preservation  techniques  as  well  as  pro- 
vide limited  dollars  for  the  preservation  of  cer- 
tain materials.  This  recommendation  should 
be  given  careful  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we 
celebrate  a  national  treasure:  our  public  librar- 

IGS 

Throughout  this  vast  country,  in  cities  and 
towns  and  neighborhoods  public  libraries  qui- 
etly furnish  America  with  the  key  to  the  worid 
of  information. 

Libraries  are  where  children  firs^explore  the 
secrets  of  the  written  word;  they  keep  the 
daily  record  of  life  in  our  worid.  Libraries  are 


where  our  dreams  begin.  They  are  places 
where  we  find  answers  to  our  questions. 

In  Minnesota,  there  are  339  library  buildings 
and  23  nrabile  units  serving  nearty  4  million 
people.  In  addition,  over  700,000  students  are 
served  by  the  1,500  library  media  centers  in 
the  public  schools.  Academic,  technrcal  and 
specialized  libraries  ser/e  thousands  nrnxe 
readers  daily. 

Minnesota's  public  and  academk:  lit>raries 
have  more  than  37  million  items  of  informatk)n 
resources.  With  a  single  library  card.  Minneso- 
tans  can  have  access  to  the  resources  of 
public,  school,  college  and  university  libraries 
throughout  the  State  through  the  inter-library 
loan  system. 

More  and  more,  Minnesotans  are  realizing 
the  value  of  their  libraries.  Between  1 980  and 
1981,  the  number  of  items  checked  out  of 
Minnesota  libraries  increased  39  percent 
Over  $68  million  was  spent  on  library  services 
in  Minnesota  in  1987;  that  is  only  $17.14  per 
person  for  a  year  of  reading,  learning,  and 
getting  our  questions  answered. 

Local  taxes  fund  the  bulk  of  public  library 
expenditures,  but  Federal  dollars  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  library  operations.  The  Library 
Servk:es  and  Construction  Act  provides 
rrioney  for  the  inter-library  loan  program,  book- 
mobiles, and  specialized  services  for  the  blind, 
disabled  and  institutionalized  persons.  Titles 
ll-A,  ll-B,  and  ll-C  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  provkle  Federal  support  for  college  and 
research  litvaries. 

These  programs  demonstrates  the  strong 
commitment  the  Federal  Government  has 
made  to  our  Nation's  libraries.  Besides  sup- 
porting important  services,  the  Federal  dollars 
also  act  as  a  catalyst  for  fijrther  State  and 
local  funding. 

This  week  we  celebrate  National  Library 
Week.  It  is  a  time  to  reflect  on  what  our  librar- 
ies mean  to  our  community.  State  and  Nation. 
Libraries  are  both  a  local  asset  and  a  national 
treasure.  They  are  the  storehouses  of  our 
knowlege,  and  the  keepers  of  our  dreams. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  set  aside  this 
time  to  take  note  of  the  important  role  that  our 
libraries  play  in  our  communities  and  in  our 
Nation.  Libraries  make  available,  through 
books,  films,  and  other  noedia  knowledge  that 
has  been  accumulated  throughout  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Our  community  libraries  open  a  window  to 
the  worid  for  every  American,  both  young  and 
old.  They  supplement  our  school  libraries  and 
are  continually  expanding  their  resources  to 
accommodate  the  hearing  impaired,  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  the  illiterate. 

They  are  an  important  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  Both  teachers  and  students  use 
library  material  in  the  instruction  and  learning 
process.  The  quality  of  the  education  that  a 
school  is  able  to  offer  depends  in  part  on 
quick  access  to  adequate  library  facilities.  The 
Higher  Educatnn  Act  provides  funds  to  en- 
hance college  library  collections  and  to  pro- 
rTKjte  training  in  library  science. 

Mr.  Speaker,  libraries  also  play  a  major  role 
in  preservir>g  our  cultural  heritage  and  passing 
knowledge  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
Some  libraries  have  special  collections  of 
such  items  as  rare  books,  or  author's  original 
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manuscnots.  So<ne  formef  elected  offioals 
have  turned  the«r  papers  over  to  libraries  so 
that  future  generations  may  benefit  from  them. 

The  Federal  Government  has  played  in  in- 
creasing rote  In  assisting  libraries  in  recent 
years.  Through  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
ports the  extension  of  services  to  rural  com- 
munities which  do  not  have  any  library  or  have 
only  an  ir^adequate  litxary.  In  addition,  the  Li- 
brary Services  Construction  Act  helps  to  pro- 
vide facilities  to  make  libraries  accessible  to 
disabled  Americans.  The  Federal  Government 
also  helps  to  support  ibranes  by  providing 
lower  postal  rates  for  libraries  and  special  free 
mail  for  programs  which  assist  the  blind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  t>est  examples  of 
congressionaJ  Interest  in  litxaries  Is  right 
across  tfie  street  from  wtiere  we  are  now. 
Namely  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  Is  prob- 
ably the  largest  library  in  the  world.  It  contains 
more  than  75  million  itenrfs.  Including  books, 
ioumals.  music,  films,  photographs  and  maps. 

The  Library  of  Congress  serves  not  only  the 
needs  of  Congress.  It  serves  our  constituents 
as  well.  Its  catak}ging  distritxjtion  service  pro- 
vides libraries  around  the  country  with  catalog- 
ing ar>d  classification  information  they  use  to 
organtze  ttieir  own  collections  The  Library  of 
Congress  Is  thie  Nation's  lending  litxary  of  last 
resort  and  can  make  availat>le  materials 
wtiich  otherwise  woukj  be  almost  impossible 
tokx^ate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  litxaries  are  a 
vital  part  of  our  system  of  storir^  and  passing 
on  knowtedge.  We  shoukJ  all  support  them. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  I  am  delighted  to  join  the 
<fistinguished  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Owens]  and  ott^er  colleagues  today  in  ob- 
servirfg  Natkxial  Library  Week. 

Our  recogr>ition  of  the  library  system  takes 
on  a  special  signlficarKe  in  1 989,  because  this 
is  ttie  Year  of  the  Young  Reader.  Tfie  cou- 
plir)g  of  these  two  congresskxial  commemora- 
tive designations  txxjes  well  both  for  ttie 
young  generations  of  Amehcans  and  also  for 
the  United  States  citizenry  at-large. 

During  ttvs  week  and  ttiis  year,  many  Young 
Americans  will  enter  their  kx:al  libraries  to 
check  out  Vne  Nation's  perennial  favorites. 
Once  past  the  doors,  ttKXigh,  they  will  be  ex- 
posed to  a  myriad  of  other  library  resources, 
mar^  of  wtiich  did  not  exist  when  their  par- 
ents were  ttwir  ages.  As  their  needs  develop, 
tt>ese  young  Americans  will  find  that  the  li- 
brary system  accomrrxxjates  their  personal, 
educational  and  professkxial  needs,  and  will 
continue  to  do,  wrtwtever  ttieir  ages.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  our  library  systems  ttiat  they  can 
entice  twth  ttw  young  library  patron  artd  the 
veteran  with  its  offerir>gs. 

Our  Nation's  libraries  have  evolved  from 
simple  tx>ok-lerKJing  InstitutKins  to  great  store- 
iKX^es  of  multimedia  information.  Gukled  by 
skilled  litxary  staff,  litxary  patrons  tuve  practi- 
cally unlimited  access  to  information. 

In  my  State  of  Minnesota,  many  litxaries 
have  access  to  computer  systems  and  data 
tMses.  With  these  resources,  ttie  litxaries  are 
able  to  conduct  tnsk:  searches  for  general 
and  specialized  informatkxi  of  almost  Infinite 
variety.  These  searches  may  assist  library  pa- 
trons in  such  diverse  endeavors  as  establish- 
ing small  txisinesses.  explonng  careers,  or  re- 
viewing patent  informatkxi.  Such  servk:es  add 


to  ttie  economic  and  social  development  and 
the  vitality  of  the  State. 

Minnesota  has  exceptxxially  fine  library  sys- 
tems wtikDh  are  staffed  by  outstanding  profes- 
sionals. Library  personnel  in  my  district  never 
cease  to  Impress  me.  Young  readers  and  all 
library  users  are  enhched  by  their  enthusiasm 
and  competence. 

It  is  my  hope  that  young  MInnesotans  will 
take  advantage  of  our  State's  339  public  li- 
txary buildings,  23  mobile  litxaries,  and  1,500 
put>lk:  school  library  media  centers  during  this 
week,  and  this  year.  And  I  hope  that  all  States 
will  join  their  Minnesota  cohorts  in  this  week's 
celetxation  of  Natranal  Litxary  Week.  In  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  litxary  and  developing 
Into  regular  patrons,  our  youth  may  start  one 
rewarding  habit  that  never  need  be  broken- 
frequent  library  usage. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  knowledge  Is 
power  ttien  litxaries  are  fortresses. 

In  many  countries,  access  to  libraries  and 
their  books  is  restricted.  In  ttiose  countries,  li- 
braries are  seen  as  shrines  of  influence.  But 
American  libraries  are  often  taken  for  granted. 
Often  they  are  unused.  Ottier  times,  they 
simply  do  not  get  the  attention  and  funds  that 
they  deserve. 

Litxaries  in  America  contain  Information  on 
a  seemingly  endless  scope  of  topics.  From 
environmental  sciences  to  civil  rights  and  from 
military  strategy  to  carpentry,  their  books 
teach  the  workings  of  the  world.  Libraries  help 
in  every  activity  from  startng  a  new  occupatk>n 
to  satisfying  curiosity.  In  this  way,  libraries 
offer  our  people  self-advancement.  The  bene- 
fits ttiey  offer  directly  reflect  ttie  amount  of 
effort  put  forth. 

State  and  local  governments  are  the  main 
forces  tietiind  libraries.  But,  Federal  Involve- 
ment Is  also  necessary  to  ensure  that  all 
Americans  have  equal  access  to  them.  As  li- 
braries are  a  channel  toward  influence,  we 
must  t>e  sure  that  no  group  Is  underserved. 
Rk:h  or  poor,  "good"  neightxxtiood  of  "bad", 
access  to  knowledge  must  be  provkied  to  all. 

Additkxially,  the  Federal  Government  must 
help  ensure  ttiat  ttie  Information  In  libraries  Is 
current.  This  Is  especially  true  of  governmen- 
tal Informatkjn  which  Is  directly  within  the  con- 
trol of  ttie  Government.  Ttie  value  of  informa- 
tkjn is  severely  undercut  if  it  Is  stale;  tfiese 
days,  with  many  subjects.  10-year-old  Informa- 
tk>n  Is  more  of  an  antiquity  than  an  answer. 
Now  ttiat  the  "lnformatk>n  Age"  Is  In  full  thrust 
and  computers  are  used  everywtiere,  there  Is 
no  excuse  for  our  libraries  to  lack  fresh  knowl- 
edge resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  books  are  the  key  to  personal 
growth  and  the  partk:ipatk>n  of  our  people  in 
America's  affairs.  So.  It  Is  essential  that  librar- 
ies be  accessible,  updated,  appreciated  and 
utilized. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  statlstrcs  have 
stiown  that  a  signlfrcant  portion  of  America's 
adult  population  suffers  from  Illiteracy.  This 
concerns  me,  especially  as  we  devekjp  Into  a 
more  technological  society  where  education 
will  be  ttie  key  to  ttie  future. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  libraries  are  provkling  a  vital  link  be- 
tween the  Illiterate  and  improvement  of  their 
reading  skills.  Libraries  are  worthing  with  kxal 
and  statewide  volunteer  organizations  to  In- 
crease the  numtiers  of  tutors  and  students 


and  often  provktod  space  In  the  libraries  for 
tutor  sessions.  Workplace  literacy  is  gaining 
acceptance  as  employers  realize  that  some  of 
their  work  force  Is  either  uneducated  or  under- 
educated.  A  highly  successful  literacy  program 
is  t)elng  conducted  in  prisons.  Librarian  have 
often  taken  leadership  roles  in  these  commu- 
nity-based programs. 

Libraries  In  the  Second  District,  whwh  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  are  very  active  in 
litxary  literacy  programs.  Some  of  their  activi- 
ties include  using  computers  to  help  students 
in  Caltioun  County:  an  intergenerational  pro- 
gram in  OrangetMjrg  County  designed  to  en- 
courage newly  literate  parents  to  read  to  their 
children;  provision  of  space  for  private  tutoring 
In  Richland  County;  and  collectrans  of  new 
reading  materials  in  Lexington  County.  All  li- 
braries provide  access  to  videotape  training 
programs  for  tutors  wishing  to  learn  how  to 
help  someone  learn  to  read  and  for  literacy 
councils  wishing  to  Improve  their  organiza- 
tkjns.  Funding  from  the  Library  Sendees  and 
Constructwn  Act  has  been  helpful  In  making 
these  programs  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tieen  pleased  to  partici- 
pate In  this  special  order  today  to  commend 
the  dedicated  library  personnel  and  many  vol- 
unteers who  work  so  diligently  to  educate  and 
improve  their  communities.  These  fine  men 
and  women  provkJe  a  vital  service  to  this 
country  and  I  wholeheartedly  congratulate 
them  on  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  America's  ar- 
chives, libraries,  and  museums  Is  that  by  the 
year  2010,  as  much  as  75  percent  of  the 
books  and  manuscripts  housed  In  them  will 
have  crumbled  to  dust  or  tjecome  too  brittle 
to  handle.  You  are  probably  already  aware  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  slow  down  the  deterioration  of  or 
copy  the  Information  from,  items  in  their  col- 
lections. South  Carolina's  archives,  libraries, 
and  museums— and  your  State's  too— are 
faced  with  some  of  the  same  problems  as  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Most  of  South  Carolina's 
books  and  manuscripts  are  being  consumed 
by  the  ackJs  in  their  pages,  by  exposure  to  too 
much  light,  by  wide  swings  in  temperature  and 
humidity,  by  excessive  or  improper  handling, 
and  by  the  insects  and  fungi  with  which  South 
Carolina  Is  so  abundantly  endowed.  These  are 
not  the  only  problems  to  be  faced  In  South 
Carolina  and  across  the  country.  One  of  our 
highest  problems  Is  that  our  institutions  do  not 
now  have  either  the  expertise  or  the  re- 
sources to  deal  with  the  challenge  posed  by 
these  new  problems.  Our  professk}nal  training 
Is  entirely  inadequate. 

In  South  Carolina  PALM  COP— or  the  Pal- 
metto Archives,  Libraries,  and  Museums 
Council— has  been  organized  and  partially 
funded  by  the  Library  ServKes  and  Construc- 
tion Act  title  III  grants.  This  broad-tmsed 
group,  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of 
coordinating  book  and  paper  preservation  ac- 
tivities in  South  Carolina,  has  cosponsored 
workstiops,  conducted  needs  assessments, 
begun  regional  training  sessions,  et  cetera. 

The  job  Is  so  great  and  time  so  short  that  It 
Is  imperative  that  we  continue  to  have  the 
help  of  LSCA  funds  to  assist  with  this  tremen- 
dous problem.  If  we  don't  save  our  past  we 
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will  have  no  heritage  to  pass  on  to  future  gen- 

Mr.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  commemorating  National  Li- 
brary Week.  I  woukJ  also  take  this  time  to 
show  my  appreciation  for  our  dedicated  librar- 
ians, as  1989  is  "The  Year  of  the  Librarian". 
It  has  been  5,500  years  since  people  first 
Inscribed  written  records  of  their  ideas,  rela- 
tions wMn  others  and  the  worid  around  them. 
They  have  kept  their  records  on  a  variety  of 
materials  from  the  eariy  stages  of  inscriptions 
on  bone  and  clay,  to  the  modem  technology 
of  the  compact  disc.  Ever  since  the  birth  of 
recorded  information,  people  have  collected 
these  materials  in  libraries. 

In  1954,  Norman  Cousins  stated:  "The  li- 
brary is  not  a  shrine  for  the  worship  of  books. 
It  is  not  a  temple  where  literary  incense  must 
be  burned  or  where  one's  devotwn  to  the 
bound  book  is  expressed  in  ritual.  A  lit>rary,  to 
modify  the  famous  metaphor  of  Socrates, 
should  be  the  delivery  for  the  birth  of  ideas— a 
place  where  history  comes  to  life."  This 
Ijirth— a  place  where  history  comes  to  life  is 
being  celebrated  this  week,  April  9-15,  1989, 
as  National  Library  Week. 

The  entire  month  of  April  is  dedicated  to  the 
celebration  of  school  libraries.  Libraries— all 
types  of  libraries — publk:,  school,  college  and 
university,  special,  and  institutional,  are  all 
coping  to  meet  the  information  needs  of  their 
clients.  With  information  doubling  every  5 
years,  more  and  more  libraries  are  joining  to- 
gether into  muttitype  networks  to  share  re- 
sources. With  Federal,  State,  and  kxal  assist- 
ance, libraries  can  continue  to  be  a  source  of 
quality  and  up-to-date  information.  With  new 
technology  and  advancements,  libraries  can 
continue  to  t>e  accessible  to  all,  enrich  lives, 
and  allow  for  an  informed  citizenry. 

Today,  I  pay  tribute  to  all  those  librarians 
who  work  selflessly  to  ensure  that  all  the  in- 
formation gets  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
"Libraries  just  don't  happen,  librarians  make 
them  happen."  I  would  also  like  to  acknowl- 
edge the  work  of  the  New  York  Library  Asso- 
ciation [NYLA],  the  Society  of  School  Ubrar- 
ians  Intemattonal  [SSLI],  the  American  Ubrary 
Association  [ALA],  and  many  other  publk;  and 
school  library  associations  for  their  work  to 
foster  and  promote  library  needs.  Their  work 
enables  Members  of  Congress  to  fully  repre- 
sent their  constituency  and  work  to  promote 
quality  educatwn.  In  my  district,  there  are 
many  fine  libraries  in  the  cities  as  well  as  the 
rural  areas.  They  play  a  vital  role  in  providing 
services  to  area  corporations,  government 
agencies  and  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  29th 
Congresskjnal  District 

Mr.  Speaker,  libraries  and  education  go 
hand-in-hand.  Without  the  librarian  and  the  li- 
brary, the  educational  process  collapses. 
Without  education,  our  country  collapses.  This 
week,  National  Library  Week,  signifies  the 
need  to  help  develop  and  promote  libraries 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  you  today  to  honor 
our  Natkjn's  libraries.  It  is  only  fitting  that  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  wortc  of  this  country's  librar- 
ies during  National  Library  Week. 

Although  public  libraries  are  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  State  and  local  govemments,  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  has  an 


important  role  to  pay  to  ensure  the  continued 
survival  of  libraries  as  growing,  vital  institu- 
tions and  to  guarantee  that  all  Americans 
have  access  to  a  library. 

As  you  well  know,  our  Nation  is  facing  a 
crisis  regarding  illiteracy.  The  statistics  docu- 
menting the  number  of  functionally  illiterate 
children  and  adults  are  staggering,  and  grow- 
ing worse.  I  believe  that  libraries  should  and 
do  play  an  important  role  in  our  fight  against 
illiteracy.  Many  libraries  offer  reading  incentive 
programs  to  encourage  children  and  adults  to 
read. 

Curbing  the  growing  tide  of  illiteracy  is  not  a 
fight  we  should  expect  libraries  to  wage  alone. 
I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
provide  libraries  with  assistance  by  supporting 
such  programs  as  the  Library  Services  and 
Constaiction  Act  [LSCA].  While  not  a  large 
program,  LSCA  is  a  very  flexible  one.  LSCA 
has  allowed  libraries  to  provide  programs  to 
service  the  elderly  and  disadvantaged,  con- 
struct and  renovate  facilities,  and  update  com- 
puter software  and  hardware.  Truly,  the  LSCA 
is  vital  if  we  wish  our  libraries  to  continue  to 
play  a  pivotal  role  in  educating  our  citizens. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
reemphasize  the  great  importance  of  public  li- 
braries in  the  United  States.  Putjiic  libraries 
play  a  critical  role  in  the  learning  process  to 
people  of  all  ages.  They  provide  access  to 
materials,  books,  technical  assistance,  and  a 
variety  of  other  programs  to  people  through- 
out the  United  States. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  Congress  to  re- 
authorize the  Library  Services  and  Constoiic- 
tion  Act.  The  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  [LSCA]  provkJes  Federal  funds  for 
public  libraries,  for  library  servtees  such  as 
bookmobile  services,  improving  communica- 
tion sennces  for  the  blind,  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  publk:  library  automaton.  The 
LSCA  also  provkJes  funds  for  publk:  library 
construction  and  interiibrary  cooperation  and 
networtting.  Without  this  funding,  libraries 
throughout  Minnesota  and  the  United  States 
would  t>e  unable  to  expand  existing  programs 
or  be  able  to  afford  new  and  innovative  pro- 
grams for  public  libraries. 

In  Minnesota,  Federal  funds  from  LSCA 
have  been  matched  by  State  and  local  funds 
to  enable  libraries  to  provkie  innovative  serv- 
ices that  connect  urtMin,  suburban,  and  rural 
libraries  together.  Through  interiibrary  coop- 
eration and  networking,  LSCA  funds  have 
benefited  over  750  postsecondary  libraries, 
public  libraries,  school  library  media  centers, 
and  special  libraries  such  as  government, 
health,  law,  and  corporate  libraries  in  Minne- 
sota alone. 

In  additkjn.  Federal  funds  matched  by  State 
funds  allow  the  public  libraries  to  promote  co- 
operation between  the  library,  the  school,  vari- 
ous organizations,  arKl  the  community.  Minne- 
sota Libraries  have  been  at  the  forefront  of 
exploring  opportunities  to  expand  cooperation 
in  their  communities  and  with  continued  fund- 
ing. I  know  they  will  continue  their  excellent 
efforts. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  commend  and  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  our  Nation's  libraries 
and  librarians  during  National  Litxary  Week. 

This  week  provides  us  with  a  chance  to  re- 
flect on  and  appreciate  the  services  libraries 


provkje  with  seemingly  efforUess  efficiency— 
although  we  are  ultimately  aware  of  the  hard 
work  performed  by  librarians  whk:h  the  publk: 
never  sees. 

Lit>raries  are,  and  have  always  been,  a  vital 
part  of  the  community.  Though  ttiey  continue 
to  provkJe  books  for  research  or  pleasure 
reading,  this  is  no  k>nger  a  library's  only  im- 
portant function.  Films,  periodk»ls,  and  music 
are  now  also  provkJed  at  many  libraries.  The 
awareness  that  such  materials  are  readily 
available  is  both  encouraging  arxl  reassuring 
to  all  members  of  the  community. 

In  addition  to  providing  these  materials  free 
of  charge,  libraries  are  also  a  source  of  a  vari- 
ety of  programs  which  are  beneficial  to  the 
community— some  on  ttieir  own  initiative  and 
some  "by  chance."  For  instance,  many  "latch- 
key" children  come  to  libraries  after  school  in- 
stead of  retuming  to  an  empty  home.  Many  li- 
braries, aware  that  they  are  now  a  type  of 
"day  care  provider,"  have  started  programs 
which  b>enefit  young  children.  SoiT>e  even  use 
volunteers  to  help  these  children  with  their 
homework. 

Even  preschool  children  benefit  from  library 
programs.  Many  attend  story  telling  groups  at 
the  library.  Such  programs  provkle  an  early 
start  in  the  fight  against  illiteracy,  especially 
when  they  use  comt)ined  parent/child  ses- 
skjns  and  encourage  parents  to  read  to  their 
children.  Children  whose  parents  read  to 
them,  read  more  and  this  helps  them  become 
more  successful  students. 

Older  individuals  who  cannot  read  can  often 
find  a  tutor  at  their  local  library  and  discover 
the  wonderful  worid  of  reading.  Senk>r  citizens 
can  also  find  programs  designed  especially  for 
them.  The  Cumbertand  County  library  system 
in  my  cor>gressional  district  has  initiated  a 
STAR  Program.  The  "Seonce  to  Adult  Read- 
ers" is  an  outreach  program  whwh  provkles 
materials  and  services  to  older  adults  and 
their  families  as  well  as  organizations  and 
agencies  working  with  them.  The  STAR 
Homet>ound  Program  brings  regular  and  large 
print  books  and  books  on  cassette  to  ttie 
homes  of  older  adults  who  are  unable  to 
come  to  their  public  library.  STAR  volunteers 
personally  deliver  books  and  library  materials 
to  county  reskJents  over  age  60  who  are  con- 
fined to  their  home  due  to  age,  illness,  disabil- 
ity or  lack  of  transportation,  and  the  servkie  Is 
free.  In  my  view,  this  type  of  service  is  benefi- 
cial to  community  unity  and  the  well-being  of 
its  citizens. 

Federal  funding,  of  course,  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  continuation  of  these  pro- 
grams. The  money  received  from  tf>e  Federal 
Government  is  used  to  exter>d  tfie  reach  of  li- 
braries into  more  rural  areas,  improve  library 
facilities,  and  found  or  improve  literacy  and 
other  educational  programs. 

Pennsylvania  State  Librarian  Sara  A.  Parker 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Post- 
secoridary  Educatk>n  on  April  11.  In  her  re- 
marks, she  recognized  ttie  importance  of  Fed- 
eral funding.  As  a  Representative  from  the 
Comnrranwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  I  was  proud 
to  have  her  appear  t>efore  the  sut)committee 
in  support  of  titie  VI  of  the  Ubrary  Servk:es 
and  Construction  Act,  which  allocates  Federal 
funds  to  lit>raries. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  saiute  our  li- 
braries and  to  recognize  ttieir  importance 
dunr>g  ttus  special  week.  However,  libraries 
•re  not  just  important  this  week;  they  are  Im- 
portant every  week.  I  encourage  everyone  to 
visit  their  local  library,  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  to  give  their  support  to  li- 
braries so  they  can  continue  to  carry  out  their 
indispensable  programs. 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  many  of  my  colleagues  in  ob- 
serving "Natkjral  Library  Week." 

Our  libraries  are  not  just  places  to  find 
books  and  conduct  research,  they  are  the  re- 
positories of  civilizatkxi.  They  hoM  the  records 
of  all  that  humanity  has  experienced  or  ac- 
complished for  thoioands  of  years. 

Libraries  across  the  natkin  serve  milUons  of 
indivkfcjals  from  all  age  groups.  They  serve 
our  okjer  citizens  in  special  ways  by  devising 
programs  and  adapting  matenal  for  easier 
use.  Large  print  books  and  cassette  tapes  are 
just  a  few  examples  of  the  special  service  our 
IKxaries  provide  for  our  senior  citizens. 

The  Library  Servk»s  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments  of  1984  recognized  oWer  citi- 
zans  as  a  special  segment  of  our  society  in 
need  of  special  library  programs.  In  my  State 
of  South  Carolirui,  the  1990  census  Is  expect- 
ed to  IndKate  that  1 1  percent  of  Its  populatk>n 
will  be  over  65  years  of  age. 

Public  libraries  have  used  Library  Services 
•nd  Construction  Act  funds  to  develop  new 
programs  for  the  ekjerty.  These  programs 
range  from  providing  materials  in  formats 
easily  used  by  senkx  citizens  to  outreach  pro- 
grams designed  to  bnr^g  library  activities  to 
nursing  homes. 

This  week  is  the  perfect  time  to  urge  the 
contiruiation  of  appropriate  funds  to  ttie  Li- 
brary Services  arKJ  Cor^tixiction  Act  in  order 
to  meet  the  informational  needs  of  this  fast 
growing  segment  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  join  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
in  recognizing  the  contntxrtions  of  our  Nation's 
libraries. 

Mr.  SPf^TT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
participate  in  ttie  special  orders  today  In  honor 
of  "National  Library  Week".  This  is  tt)e  time 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  many  servk»s  ttiat 
public  libraries  provkle. 

In  a  recent  survey.  South  Carolir^  publk:  li- 
braries iTKficated  the  need  for  over  1  millkxi 
square  feet  of  new  buikjing  space.  This  need 
expresses  itself  not  only  in  terms  of  new  corv 
structkxi  but  also  in  the  expansnn  and  remod- 
eling of  existing  buildir)gs  and  the  adaptation 
of  present  facilities  to  accommodate  new 
techrx>k>gies. 

With  the  help  of  Library  Services  and  Corv 
struction  Act  [LSCA]  title  II  funds.  South  Caro- 
lina libraries  are  tackling  the  space  problems. 
Just  this  past  January.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  at  a  ceremony  dedk:ating  a  commu- 
nity room  which  had  been  added  to  a  branch 
library  in  Great  Falls,  a  small  town  in  Chester 
County  which  had  weathered  hard  times,  but 
which  has  continued  to  grow  even  after  suffer- 
ing setbacks  of  a  textile  ck)sing  a  few  years 
ago.  The  new  addition  symbolizes  tf>e  spirit 
arwj  determirtation  of  this  community  to  keep 
goirtg.  never  to  give  in.  Space  shortage  is  an 
especially  severe  problem  In  those  areas  of 
the  state  which  have  experienced  ti'emerxkMJS 


growth  in  population.  For  example,  a  new 
branch  library  in  my  native  York  County  is 
under  constiiKtion  in  Lake  Wylie.  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  of  ttie  county  and  a 
community  with  a  sto^ong  sense  of  what  good 
library  service  Is. 

Another  county  in  my  district  of  whk:h  I  am 
particularly  proud  is  Laurens  County  where  a 
new  23.000  square  foot  library  facility  is  tieing 
t>uilt.  This  new  library,  with  more  space  for 
txx>ks  and  programs  and  greater  access  to 
ttie  handk^pped,  will  offer  greatly  enhanced 
servk^es  to  all  age  groups  In  the  county.  I  look 
forward  to  attending  Vne  dedk^tion  of  the 
buikfir)g  this  fall.  This  buik1ir)g  was  funded  by 
$800,000  from  the  county  and  an  LSCA  grant 
of  $150,000  plus  a  general  fund  raising  to 
bring  the  grand  total  to  $1 .5  millk>n. 

The  size  of  the  LSCA  title  II  grants  from  the 
three  projects  I  just  mentioned,  as  well  as 
others  in  South  Carolina,  are  small  in  compari- 
son to  the  total  fund  package.  Though  small, 
tfiese  grants  have  proved  to  t>e  ttie  carrot 
needed  to  erKOurage  local  funding  activity.  I 
hope  we  can  continue  to  fund  LSCA  titte  II  at 
an  adequate  level  In  order  to  encourage  com- 
munities to  meet  publk:  litvary  space  needs 
arxj  to  help  reduce  tfiat  million  square  feet 
defKit  South  Carolina  faces. 

I  strongly  support  our  publk:  libraries.  ar>d  I 
am  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  speak  on 
the  vital  role  tfiese  institutions  play  in  our 
communities  and  the  importance  of  the  Library 
Servwes  and  Construction  Act  in  assisting  li- 
branes  in  meeting  these  needs. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's  fast 
paced  society,  litxaries  continue  to  reach  out 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  their  patrons.  Li- 
t>raries  have  traditk^nally  shared  their  materi- 
als with  each  other  in  a  system  krx>wn  as  In- 
teriitvary  k>an.  Interiibrary  k>an  is  used  by  tf>e 
best  financed  litxaries  and  tfiose  with  limited 
resources  since  no  library  can  be  expected  to 
meet  all  of  ttie  demarxls  made  of  them. 

I  strongly  support  the  concept  of  coopera- 
tion because  it  is  Vne  only  way  a  library  patron 
in  Walhalla — located  in  the  northwest  comer 
of  tfie  State — can  have  access  to  the  same 
resources  as  the  reader  in  Charleston— locat- 
ed on  South  Carolina's  east  coast.  Geography 
shoukj  not  be  a  barrier  to  accessing  the  Infor- 
mation found  in  South  Carolina  litiraries. 

The  South  Carolina  State  Library  operates 
the  South  Carolina  Library  Network,  a  state- 
wkje  library  and  information  network.  The 
k>ng-range  goal  is  to  enable  kx:al  library  users 
to  fiave  access  to  the  State's  total  library  re- 
sources. At  present,  the  South  Carolina  State 
Library  provkles  interiilx-ary  loan  service  to 
supplement  ttie  resources  of  publk:,  academic, 
special  and  school  libraries  and  provides  infor- 
mation and  research  sendees  to  State  govern- 
ment. Through  the  use  of  automation  and 
telecommunk:ations  technology,  the  network 
promotes  interiibrary  cooperation  and  re- 
source sharing.  The  Library  Servk:es  and  Con- 
struction Act  funding  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  ttie  network's  development. 

Last  year,  108  litxaries  and  State  agencies 
had  access  to  the  South  Carolina  Library  Net- 
work. Tfie  State  litxary  loaned  31,026  items  in 
response  to  the  requests  of  these  libraries. 
We  fiave  experienced  an  18-percent  growth 
rate  the  past  few  years.  This  is  indKative  of 
the   need   we   have   for   information   today. 


Tfierefore.  there  is  a  need  to  continue  funding 
the  LSCA  to  enable  libraries  to  continue  shar- 
ing their  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  calling 
this  Special  Order  on  Libraries.  It  gives  all  of 
us  a  cfiance  to  focus  on  those  library  pro- 
grams and  services  that  are  so  important  to 
the  communities  in  our  districts. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  community 
bereft  of  a  solkj,  functioning,  and  accessible  li- 
brary system  is  a  community  in  danger  of 
having  Its  light  of  knowledge,  cultural  aware- 
ness, and  career  Improvement  extinguished. 

I  freely  confess  that  my  personal  experi- 
ences with  the  public  library  In  my  home  dis- 
trict—the Louisville  Free  Public  Library — color 
and  Influence  my  feelings  about  the  publk:  li- 
txary systems  of  America. 

I  recall  with  undiminished  pleasure  the 
splendkl  times  I  spent  as  a  youth  browsing  the 
book  shelves  at  the  Louisville  Free  Publk:  Li- 
brary's Highland  Branch. 

I  visited  exotic  and  mysterious  foreign  lands. 
I  rode  balloons  around  the  worid,  I  survived 
many  a  shipwreck  at  sea— all  without  leaving 
the  safe  confines  of  my  chair  at  the  Highland 
Library. 

And.  in  a  slightly  different  context,  the  li- 
brary system  has  been  a  positive  influence  on 
my  two  children. 

Mk:hael  and  Andrea— now  talented  young 
adults  and  college  graduates— recall  to  this 
day  with  pleasure  and  warmth  their  visits  to 
the  main  branch  of  the  Louisville  Litxary  to 
listen,  wkje-eyed,  to  the  stories  told  by  Mrs. 
Barbara  Miller,  wtiom  we  fondly  called  "the 
storytelling  lady." 

How  much  of  our  chlkjren's  intellectijal  for- 
mation, literacy,  and  solid  value  system  is  at- 
tributable to  Mrs.  Miller  and  how  much  to 
Helen  and  me — their  parents— may  be  debat- 
able. What  is  not  debatable,  though.  Is  that 
Mk;hael  and  Andrea  were,  at  Mrs.  Miller's 
knee,  exposed  earty  in  their  lives  to  the 
t>eauty,  mystery,  charm,  and  wisdom  of  the 
printed  and  spoken  word.  Future  generations 
of  Michaels  and  Andreas  will  not  have  these 
same  opportunities  unless  America's  library 
system  remains  strong  and  vibrant. 

In  another  way,  the  library  has  played  a  piv- 
otal role  in  my  family's  life.  My  late  father,  who 
came  to  this  country  and  to  Louisville  from 
Italy  in  1914.  dkj  not  have  a  chance  to  receive 
much  formal  education.  He  completed  about  7 
grades  of  school  and  then  went  to  work  as  a 
tile  and  marble  worker. 

Dad  received  the  rest  of  his  education  from 
the  public  library  in  Louisville  and  in  libraries 
located  in  tfie  many  cities  of  his  adopted 
country  in  which  fie  lived  and  worked. 

I  reflected  on  dad  and  the  Louisville  public 
library  system  in  comments  which  I  prepared 
in  1979  for  the  book  by  Whitney  North  Sey- 
mour, entitled.  For  ttie  People.  Fighting  for 
Publk:  Libraries: 

"Many  vmes  over  tfie  years,  dad  told  me 
tfiat,  in  h'd  judgment,  he  was  'Americanized' 
by  tfie  free  publk;  library  system  in  the  city  of 
Louisville.  What  dad  meant  by  this,  of  course, 
was  that  the  libraries  enabled  him  to  gain  the 
knowledge  and  the  appreciatk>n  of  things 
around  him  which  he  was  unable  to  acquire  in 
the  formal  setting  of  a  classroom. 
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The  free  public  library  enabled  him — a  man 
of  few  means— to  grow  socially  and  intellectu- 
ally. 

The  free  public  library  system  also  gave  my 
father  the  necessary  business  background  to 
open  and  run  successfully,  with  my  mother's 
devoted  help,  a  small  tile,  terrazzo  and  marble 
company,  to  send  his  children  to  reputable 
schools  and  to  become  a  respected,  produc- 
tive dtizen  of  his  community. 

It  is  evident  from  the  personal  experiences  I 
have  described  here  that,  simply  stated,  I  love 
libraries  and  I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ties they  afforded  me— and  to  my  children  and 
family— to  grow  intellectually  and  socially. 

And,  so,  as  we  obsen/e  the  32d  anniversary 
of  "National  Library  Week,"  it  is  appropriate  to 
speak  of  the  important  contributions  libraries 
have  made  to  each  of  us,  over  our  lifetime 
and  to  pledge  that  the  generations  to  come 
will  be  permitted  to  share  these  same  expert- 

Libraries  are  the  intellectual,  the  social,  and 
the  economic  underpinnings  of  any  community 
entitled  to  be  called  a  community.  And,  even 
in  this  most  stem  of  budgetary  times,  we  must 
provide  generously  for  our  public  library 
system. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure 
tinat  I  participate  in  this  special  order  on  librar- 
ies, and  I  want  to  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  New  York,  Congressman  Major 
Ow^ENS,  for  organizing  this  special  order.  As 
Congressman  Ow/ens  is  himself  a  profession- 
al librarian,  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  he 
lead  us  in  this  activity. 

We  all  appreciate  the  vital  role  ttiat  libraries 
play  in  our  communities,  schools,  and  col- 
leges. They  are  a  place  to  congregate,  to 
learn,  and  to  exchange  ideas  and  information. 
In  today's  information-rich  society,  libraries  are 
all  the  more  crucial.  People  from  every  walk  of 
life,  from  business  people  to  scientists  to  new 
immigrants,  depend  upon  libraries  to  increase 
our  international  competitiveness,  develop 
new  technologies,  or  simply  cope  with  the  de- 
mands of  everyday  life. 

Libraries  provide  access  to  learning  for 
young  chikJren  and  senior  citizens  alike.  They 
organize  and  provide  meaningful  and  con- 
structive afterschool  activities  for  older  chil- 
dren. There  literacy  and  language  programs 
represent  a  vital  service  to  nonreaders  and 
non-English  speakers.  Their  resources  are  an 
invaluable  asset  to  university  shjdents  and 
scholars.  And,  perhaps  most  importantly,  be- 
cause most  libraries  are  public,  they  are  avail- 
able to  all. 

While  much  of  Government  support  for  li- 
braries comes  from  the  State  or  local  level. 
Federal  funding  is  nevertheless  crucial  for  ex- 
panding the  capacity,  availability,  and  scope  of 
library  services.  It  is  imperative  that  we  contin- 
ue to  uphold  that  Federal  commitment. 

Chief  among  Federal  programs  serving  li- 
braries is  the  Library  Services  and  Constiuc- 
tion  Act  [LSCA].  Unfortunately,  the  Reagan 
administi-ation  requested  no  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram for  the  last  7  years,  and  President  Bush 
continued  this  disappointing  ti'end  in  his 
budflet  request  for  fiscal  year  1990.  Despite 
these  misgukled  proposals.  Congress  has 
continued  and  even  increased  appropriations 
for  the  LSCA  during  that  time.  This  important 
program,  which  is  helpful  to  so  many  people. 


represents  only  a  miniscule  portion  of  the 
Federal  budget.  The  LSCA  is  up  for  reauthor- 
ization this  year,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress will  again  maintain  the  LSCA  at  the 
highest  possible  funding  level. 

In  my  home  district  in  New  York,  the  New 
York  Public  Library  uses  LSCA  funds  to  sup- 
port vital  programs  and  services  for  special 
populations.  Included  among  these  are  out- 
reach to  the  unemployed  and  the  homeless, 
purchase  of  materials  for  the  blind  and  phys- 
ically handicapped,  writing  workshops  for 
those  in  literacy  ti'aining.  and  funding  for  con- 
struction and  renovation  projects  to  increase 
access  to  library  facilities  for  people  with 
physical  limitations.  Funding  for  these  activi- 
ties is  an  investment  in  American  progress 
and  success  which  will  be  returned  many 
times  over,  and  which  must  be  continued. 

Whereas  libraries  bring  people  together, 
they  themselves  are  linked  through  extensive 
networks  of  shared  resources.  Vital  to  that 
service  is  the  Postal  Service's  Revenue  Fore- 
gone Program.  Without  the  reduced  postal 
rates  which  enable  libraries  to  send  books 
and  materials  to  other  libraries,  funds  that 
could  otheoAfise  be  used  for  more  important 
programs  would  have  to  t)e  spent  on  postage. 
Less  money  wouW  be  available  for  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  materials  and  for  provi- 
sion of  important  community  services.  The 
Bush  administt'ation  has  continued  the  regret- 
table to-end  set  by  its  predecessor  of  recom- 
mending to  limit  the  postal  revenue  foregone 
subsidy,  but  such  a  limitation  would  create  a 
serious  threat  to  libraries  and  must  be  avoid- 
ed. 

Also  of  concern  is  the  Office  of  Manage- 
rrrent  and  Budget  [0MB]  proposed  Circular  A- 
130,  which  deals  with  dissemination  of  Gov- 
ernment information.  The  proposed  0MB 
policy  would  reduce  the  ability  of  Government 
agencies  to  fulfill  their  public  service  informa- 
tion obligations,  negatively  affecting  the  flow 
of  Government  information.  By  adopting  user 
fees  for  dissemination  of  information,  these 
proposed  policies  would  limit  the  public's 
access  to  information  about  its  own  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  that  a  revision  of  these  policies 
will  soon  t>e  considered. 

Finally.  I  was  pleased  last  year  to  cospon- 
sor  and  help  pass  legislation  authorizing  a 
second  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services  to  be  held  before 
1991.  I  look  forward  to  an  eariy  appropriation 
of  funds  to  implenwnt  this  conference  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  libraries  arid  library 
services  during  ttiis  National  Library  Week.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  congratulations  and 
thanks  to  our  Nation's  librarians  for  their  in- 
valuable servKes  to  our  country. 
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quest   of   the   gentleman   from   New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
aOl  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Carr).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 


H.R.  1864.  SIMPLIFICATION  OP 
SECTION  89.  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevloixs  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
sKi]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1 
am  introducing,  along  with  Hon.  Thomas 
Foley,  majority  leader  of  tfie  House,  and  28 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  legislation.  H.R.  1864.  to  significantly 
simplify  section  89  of  the  Code.  Section  89 
was  enacted  as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Act  of  1986  and  became  effec- 
tive on  January  1  of  this  year.  The  statute  im- 
poses nondiscrimination  and  qualification  rules 
with  respect  to  certain  employer-provided 
fringe  benefit  plans.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  address  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
employers  about  the  complexity  and  adminis- 
ti-ative  burdens  that  sectkjn  89  imposes  on 
employers  while  retaining  tfie  fundamental 
policy  objectives  that  led  to  the  enactment  of 
section  89. 

Some  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  argued 
that  section  89  should  be  repealed.  I  sti^ongly 
reject  that  notion  because  repeal  would  send 
an  absolutely  wrong  message  to  the  American 
people.  Repeal  of  section  89  wouM  tell  the 
American  people  that,  in  this  era  of  uncon- 
trolled budget  deficits,  the  Congress  is  uncon- 
cerned about  the  $30-$40  billion  per  year  in 
tax  expenditures  for  employer-provided  health 
benefits.  Repeal  would  tell  the  American 
people  that  the  Congress  doesn't  care  that 
the  average  American's  tax  dollars  subsidize 
the  cost  of  health  plans  maintained  for  execu- 
tives of  businesses.  And  repeal  would  tell  tfie 
American  people  that  the  Congress  is  not 
committed  to  the  delicate  compromise  that 
brought  them  reduced  tax  rates  in  the  1986 
Tax  Reform  Act.  I  believe  sti-ongly  that  this  is 
not  the  message  that  we  should  be  sending  to 
the  American  people. 

The  tax-favored  treatment  of  employer-pro- 
vided fringe  benefits  represents  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  Federal  income  tax  base.  This 
reduction  is  justified  only  if  tfie  tax  benefits 
further  important  social  policy  objectives.  Non- 
discrimination rules  of  tfie  type  contained  in 
section  89  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  this 
public  policy  rationale  tiecause  they  permit  the 
exclusion  of  fringe  benefits  only  if  the  benefits 
are  provided  to  a  broad  cross-section  of  em- 
ployees. Nontaxable  fringe  t>enefits  that  favor 
key  or  highly  compensated  employees  do  not 
serve  public  policy  objectives,  txjt  are  instead 
a  form  of  tax-preferred  compensation  for  a 
limited  class  of  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  89  was  the  subject  of 
significant  public  scrutiny  during  tfie  consider- 
ation of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  Section 
89  was  an  initiative  originated  by  President 
Reagan  in  his  official  tax  reform  proposals 
submitted  to  Congress  in  May  1985.  Employ- 
ers had  many  opportunities  for  well  over  a 
year  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  to  offer  consbuctive  suggestions  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  staicture  of  section  89  during  the 
extensive  public  hearings  hetd  by  the  commit- 
tee. When  such  suggestions  were  provided. 
they  \wera  taken  into  account  by  ttie  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Ottrar  suggestions  were 
made  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
during  their  markup,  arxi  then  to  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  in  tt>e  summer  of  1986.  This 
process  of  public  scrutiny  continued  with  ttie 
cor^sideration  of  tt>e  Technical  and  Miscella- 
neous Revenue  Act  of  1988,  during  which 
sutjstantial  input  was  received  from  tfie  busi- 
r>ess  community,  health  care  providers,  and 
ottier  interested  parties.  Much  of  present  law 
is  the  direct  result  of  this  private  sector  input 
and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  tfie  Congress  to 
allow  employers  flexibility  in  determining  twth 
the  level  of  benefits  offered  to  employees  and 
the  methods  by  which  such  benefits  are  pro- 
vided 

Unfortunately,  much  of  ttie  cun-ent  complex- 
ity of  section  89  is  ttie  result  of  ttie  attention 
the  Congress  has  paid  to  the  problems  that 
employers  have  encountered  with  section  89. 
In  our  efforts  to  address  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns expressed  by  employers,  we  have 
adopted  numerous  exceptions  and  safe  har- 
bors to  ttie  section  69  rules.  These  exceptions 
have  onty  increased  ttie  complexity  of  section 
89. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  address 
adequately  ttie  real  complexities  and  adminis- 
trative burdens  presented  t>y  section  89  with- 
out s«gn«ficantty  underminifig  its  underlying 
policy  objectives.  That  is  ttie  goal  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today.  This  bill  will  not  help 
employers  wtio  provide  benefits  primarily  to 
highly  compensated  employees  and  have 
used  arguments  of  complexity  as  a  smoke- 
screen to  hide  discnminatory  practices. 

In  introducing  this  tHil,  it  is  my  hope  that  rec- 
ordkeeping and  data  collection  requirements 
of  employers,  particularty  small  employers,  will 
be  signi^cantty  reduced.  I  am  strongly  and 
firmly  committed  to  nondiscrimination  require- 
ments for  emptoyee  benefit'  plans.  However, 
ttiese  requirements  shoukj  not  tie  so  adminis- 
tratively txjrdensome  on  small  or  large  em- 
ptoyers  ttiat  ttiey  discourage  ttie  establish- 
ment and  maintenarKe  of  fringe  benefit  pro- 
grams for  tiroad  classes  of  employees. 

As  I  have  said,  ttie  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  designed  to  answer  continuing  con- 
cerns on  the  part  of  ttie  business  community 
relating  to  the  complexity  of  section  89. 
Rattier  than  further  modifying  ttie  already 
complicated  structure  of  sect»n  89,  this  bill 
completely  replaces  existing  section  89  with  a 
streamlined  nondiscrimination  requirement 
that  eliminates  the  major  data  collection  prob- 
lems presented  by  present  law.  So  as  not  to 
disadvantage  ttiose  employers  who  have  ex- 
()ended  signifKant  time  and  money  to  comply 
with  section  89,  ttie  bill  allows  an  employer  to 
satisfy  eittier  existing  section  89  or  the  new 
nondiscrimination  oiles  for  1 989. 

Ttie  introduced  b«ll  will  sigrvficantty  simplify 
testing  and  compliance  with  section  89.  Ttie 
requirements  of  the  bill  may  be  met  through 
ttie  design  of  the  employer's  health  program. 
This  means  that  Individual  employee  elections 
of  health  coverage  need  not  be  monrtored 
continuously  throughout  the  plan  year  If  an 
employer  does  not  design  its  health  program 
to  meet  automatically  ttie  requirements  of  ttie 


bill,  significantly  less  data  Is  required  to  be 
collected  than  Is  required  under  present  law. 
Data  must  be  collected  only  with  respect  to  a 
small  segment  of  employees,  ttiose  who  are 
highly  compensated.  Further,  there  is  no  need 
for  the  emptoyer  to  determine  ttie  family 
status  of  each  employee  or  wtiettier  ttie  em- 
ployee has  ottier  coverage.  Therefore,  under 
ttie  tiill,  no  sworn  statements  are  required  to 
be  obtained  and  maintained  by  an  employer. 
As  under  present  law,  if  an  employer  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  ttie  tiill,  there  is  no 
adverse  tax  consequence  to  nonhighly  com- 
pensated employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  developing  this  simplifica- 
tion bill,  several  alternative  formulatkjns  were 
considered.  First,  it  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine wtiettier  ttie  desired  simplification  couM 
be  actiieved  through  changes  to  the  existing 
section  89  rules,  for  example,  through  ttie  ad- 
dition of  new  safe  harbors  and  technical 
changes.  Our  experience  last  year  with  the 
technk^l  corrections  legislation  tells  us  that 
this  approach  would  not  lead  to  meaningful 
simplification  and  would  not  satisfy  many  in 
the  employer  community.  Moreover,  any 
single  safe  harbor  generally  only  tienefits  a 
small  segment  of  the  business  community.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  tjelieve  we  should  be  looking  for 
simplified  rules  that  are  available  to  all  em- 
ployers, not  just  to  a  limited  class  of  employ- 
ers. For  these  reasons,  it  was  determined  that 
complete  revision  of  ttie  present  sectkxi  89 
rules  is  necessary. 

Several  different  ways  of  rewriting  sectkjn 
89  were  considered.  For  example,  conskJer- 
atk>n  was  given  to  returning  to  ttie  nondiscrim- 
ination requirements  contained  In  ttie  House 
version  of  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  The 
House  version  of  Tax  Reform  was  considered 
by  many  to  tie  too  inflexible  for  employers  and 
to  result  in  inappropriate  failures  by  employers 
to  meet  the  requirements  because  employees 
declined  to  participate  due  to  their  family 
status  or  because  employees  had  coverage 
from  ottier  sources — for  example  the  employ- 
er of  a  spouse  provided  the  employee  with 
coverage.  I  do  not  now  recommend  returning 
to  ttie  House  versksn  of  Tax  Reform  tiecause 
issues  surrounding  ttie  tests  as  contained  in 
that  bill  woukj  continue  to  necessitate  a  bur- 
densome level  of  complexity. 

Another  approach  conskJered  in  ttie  devel- 
opment of  this  bill  was  a  cap  on  ttie  amount 
of  tax-favored  health  coverage  that  an  indivkj- 
ual  can  exclude  from  income  as  conskiered 
by  ttie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  during 
our  tax  reform  deliberatkms.  Such  a  cap 
woukj  limit  ttie  tax-favored  status  of  health 
coverage  atxive  a  level  deemed  to  warrant 
ttie  exdusk>n  from  income.  However,  it  was 
determined  that  a  cap  on  the  exclusion  of 
health  coverage  would  not  suffk:iently  encour- 
age ttie  expanskin  of  coverage  to  lower 
income  empkiyees. 

Also  conskjered  in  formulating  the  bill  was 
the  use  of  the  existing  nondiscnminatk>n  rules 
relating  to  qualified  penskm  plans  contained  in 
sectk)ns  410(b)  and  401(a)(4)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Ttiese  pensKHi  nondiscrimina- 
tkm  rules  have  been  in  place  for  many  years. 
Folkjwing  ttie  pensk>n  rules  has  ttie  advan- 
tage ttiat  many  empkiyers  maintain  qualified 
pension  plans  for  their  employees  and  thus 
are  familiar  with  ttie  rules. 


Use  of  the  pension  rules  also  has  disadvan- 
tages. For  example,  while  familiar  to  many 
empkiyers,  ttiese  rules  are  not  familiar  to 
ttiose  employers  who  do  not  maintain  qualified 
pension  plans  for  their  employees.  In  addition, 
many  issues  arise  in  the  health  area  that  are 
not  relevant  in  the  retirement  plan  area— for 
example,  dependent  t)enefits  and  coverage 
from  another  employer.  Finally,  the  rules  were 
not  seen  as  significantly  reducing  ttie  com- 
plexity of  testing  for  compliance.  For  these 
reasons,  this  approach  also  was  rejected. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  atKxit  the  costs 
that  employers  must  bear  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  requirements  of  sectron  89  are  satis- 
fied. I  am  concerned  atx)ut  the  effects  these 
costs  will  have  on  employers.  That  is  why  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  creates  a 
streamlined  structure  that  can  be  satisfied 
through  plan  design  and  minimal  data  collec- 
tk}n.  In  effect,  ttie  tiill  creates  a  prototype  plan 
that  any  employer  can  elect  to  use  to  satisfy 
ttie  rules.  If  complexity  and  administrative 
costs  are  the  primary  problems  with  section 
89,  then  ttie  adoptkxi  of  this  new  structure 
can  help  cure  these  problems.  If,  however, 
employers  are  using  arguments  of  complexity 
to  hkje  the  fact  that  their  health  plans  are  pri- 
marily benefiting  highly  compiensated  employ- 
ees, then  this  legislation  will  not  make  them 
happy.  With  the  Federal  Government  subsidiz- 
ing health  insurance  by  over  $33  tiillion  a 
year,  it  is  only  right  to  require  that  rank-and- 
file  workers  partKipate  In  this  essential  sub- 
skly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  revenue  estimate  on  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  has  not  yet  been  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 
However,  the  revenue  consequences  of  this 
legislation  will  ultimately  have  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  bill  moves  through  the  legislative 
process.  In  this  regard,  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  Honorable  Leon  Panetta, 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
warning  that  this  bill  might  exacerbate  the 
budget  defk:it,  thereby  complicating  efforts  to 
avokl  sequestration  this  fall.  Furthermore, 
Chairman  Panetta  urges  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  only  to  report  legislatkin  to 
the  House  that  is  deficit  neutral.  I  fully  agree 
with  Ctiairman  Panetta,  and  am  committed  to 
this  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  employers  will  view 
this  legislatkin  as  a  positive  step  in  simplifica- 
tion of  section  89.  I  am  open  to  additional 
suggestions  from  employers  on  ways  to  sim- 
plify the  compliance  with  employee  benefit 
nondiscriminatk)n  requirements.  This  bill  ad- 
dresses the  main  problems  ttiat  have  been 
vok:ed  to  date — problems  with  part-time  em- 
ployees, leased  employees,  plans  maintained 
pursuant  to  collective-t>argaining  agreements, 
et  cetera. 

On  Tuesday,  May  2,  ttie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  conduct  a  hearing  on 
ttie  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today.  Employers 
will  have  an  opportunity  at  that  hearing  to 
offer  constructive  suggestk>ns  for  simpllfica- 
tk>n,  rattier  ttian  repeal  of  these  essential  non- 
discriminatk}n  rules. 

A  technical  description  of  this  legislatnn  fol- 
lows: 
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LDescriftiom  or  H.R.  1864 
v  sBCTioif  8»  tbst:  Hf  gehehal 
The  bill  replaces  the  current  section  89 
nondiscrimination  rules  for  health  plans 
with  a  single  simplified  test.  In  general,  an 
employer's  health  plan  passes  the  bill's  test 
If  the  plan  is  not  discriminatory  on  its  face 
and: 

(1)  at  least  one  plan  or  a  group  of  plans 
providing  primarily  core  health  coverage  is 
available  to  at  least  90  percent  of  the  em- 
ployer's nonhlghly  compensated  employees 
at  an  employee  cost  of  no  more  than  $10.00 
per  week  in  the  case  of  individual  coverage, 
or  $25.00  per  week  in  the  case  of  family  cov- 
erage, and 

(2)  the  maximum  amount  of  employer- 
paid  premium  that  may  be  excluded  from 
the  income  of  any  highly  compensated  em- 
ployee is  not  more  than  133  percent  of  the 
employer-paid  premium  made  available  to 
90  percent  of  the  nonhlghly  compensated 
employees. 

The  first  part  of  the  test  is  referred  to 
below  as  the  eligibility  test,  and  the  second 
part  is  referred  to  as  the  t>enefits  test. 

ELIGIBILITY  TEST 

Under  the  bill,  the  eligibility  test  is  satis- 
fied U  the  plan  is  not  discriminatory  on  Its 
face  and  affordable  core  (or  primarily  core) 
health  coverage  is  available  to  90  percent  of 
the  nonhlghly  compensated  employees  of 
the  employer.  This  90  percent  test  may  be 
met  by  looking  at  all  plans  maintained  by 
the  employer  that  provide  health  coverage 
and  that  meet  certain  limits  on  the  amount 
that  may  be  charged  to  the  employee  for 
coverage.  This  test  does  not  require  that  the 
employer  only  offer  health  plans  meeting 
the  employee  contribution  requirements. 
Rather,  the  employer  can  offer  a  full  array 
of  plans  as  long  as  the  availability  test  is 
met  by  at  least  one  (or  a  group  of)  plans.  If 
the  employer  falls  to  meet  this  new  eligibil- 
ity test,  then  the  value  of  all  health  cover- 
age provided  to  highly  compensated  employ- 
ees is  includible  In  the  taxable  Income  of 
the  highly  compensated  employees. 

The  eUgiblUty  test  under  the  bill  does  not 
mandate  a  particular  level  of  coverage  that 
must  be  provided  to  nonhlghly  compensated 
employees.  Instead,  in  order  for  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  coverage  provided  to  highly  com- 
pensated employees  to  be  provided  on  a  tax- 
favored  basis,  some  affordable  health  cover- 
age must  be  available  to  a  broad  segment  of 
employees.  The  limit  on  employee  cost  \a  in- 
tended to  ensure  that  coverage  Is.  in  fact, 
available  to  employees.  Without  such  a  limi- 
tation, an  expensive  plan  could  meet  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  of  the  bill  and  yet  fall 
to  meaningfully  expand  the  availability  of 
coverege  because  of  the  unrealistic  financial 
burden  electing  such  coverage  would  place 
on  nonhlghly  compensated  employees. 

For  purposes  of  what  plans  may  be  consid- 
ered available  for  the  eliglbUity  test,  the  bill 
limits  mandatory  employee  contributions  to 
$10.00  per  week  for  employee-only  coverage 
and  $25.00  per  week  for  coverage  for  the 
employee  and  the  employee's  family.  These 
dollar  amounts  are  Indexed  for  wage 
growth.  This  indexing  permits  appropriate 
increases  In  the  mandatory  premium,  while 
continuing  to  ensure  that  the  plan  Is  afford- 
able. For  purposes  of  this  rule,  amounts 
paid  through  salary  reduction  are  treated  as 
an  employee  contribution,  because  salary  re- 
duction represents  a  cost  to  the  employee. 

The    following   examples   Illustrate    this 

rule. 

Example  1.— An  employer  maintains  sever- 
al health  plans  for  its  employees.  Among 


these  plans  there  is  a  plan  providing  core 
health  coverage  that  Is  available  to  all  non- 
highly  compensated  employees  at  a  cost  of 
$8.00  per  week  for  employee-only  coverage 
and  $15.00  per  week  for  family  coverage. 
This  plan  Is  a  qualified  core  health  plan  and 
the  employer  meets  this  eligibility  test. 

Example  2.— An  employer  maintains  two 
plans  providing  core  health  coverage.  One 
plan  is  an  Indemnity  plan  and  is  available  to 
employees  at  a  cost  of  $5.00  per  week  for 
employee-only  coverage,  and  $20.00  per 
week  for  coverage  of  the  employee  and  the 
employee's  family.  This  plan  Is  available  to 
40  percent  of  the  nonhlghly  compensated 
employees  of  the  employer.  The  other  plan 
Is  an  HMO  requiring  no  employee  contribu- 
tion and  is  available  to  70  percent  of  the  em- 
ployer's nonhighly  compensated  employees. 
Both  plans  are  qualified  core  health  plans 
and  may  be  considered  for  the  eligibility 
test  because  the  cost  to  employees  under 
iKJth  plans  Is  within  the  mandatory  contri- 
bution range  and  both  plans  primarily  pro- 
vide core  health  coverage.  If  90  percent  of 
the  nonhlghly  compensated  employees  can 
participate  In  one  of  the  two  plans,  then  the 
employer  meets  this  eligibility  test. 

BENETITS  TEST 

The  purpose  of  the  benefits  test  contained 
In  the  blU  Is  to  ensure  that  highly  compen- 
sated employees  do  not  receive  a  dispropor- 
tionately higher  level  of  employer  premium 
than  the  level  of  employer  premium  that  is 
available  to  the  nonhighly  compensated  em- 
ployees. Under  the  bill,  the  maximum  tax- 
favored  benefit  that  a  highly  compensated 
employee  may  receive  Is  generally  133  per- 
cent of  the  smallest  employer  premium  for 
the  employee-only  coverage  that  is  taken 
into  account  In  applying  the  90  percent  test. 
However.  If  a  highly  compensated  employee 
elects  family  coverage,  and  If  the  employer 
maintains  a  plan  that  provides  family  cover- 
age that  meets  the  requirements  under  the 
bill  for  the  90  percent  test,  then  the  maxi- 
mum tax-favored  premium  Is  increased  to 
133  percent  of  the  smallest  employer-paid 
family  premium  taken  into  account  In  ap- 
plying the  90  percent  test.  Any  employer- 
paid  premium  received  by  a  highly  compen- 
sated employee  in  excess  of  the  level  of  em- 
ployer-premium that  meets  the  benefits  re- 
quirement Is  includible  in  the  taxable 
Income  of  such  employee. 

For  purposes  of  determining  the  employer 
premium  received  by  highly  compensated 
employees  under  the  benefits  test,  the  bill 
treats  salary  reduction  as  employer  contri- 
butions. This  rule  relating  to  salary  reduc- 
tion recognizes  that  such  amounts  are  af- 
forded tax-preferred  treatment  imder  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  In  addition,  if  all 
salary  reduction  was  considered  as  employee 
contributions  to  a  plan,  the  employer  could 
evade  the  benefits  test  by  providing  all  or  a 
substantial  amount  of  health  coverage  to 
highly  compensated  employees  through 
salary  reduction. 

In  determining  the  employer-provided 
premium  for  purposes  of  the  benefits  test, 
the  bill  retains  present  law,  including  the 
rules  enacted  as  part  of  technical  correc- 
tions. Thus,  for  example,  an  employer  may 
use  premium  cost  as  determined  under  the 
health  care  continuation  rules,  or  can  use 
any  reasonable  valuation  method  In  lieu  of 
employer  premiums. 

The  benefits  test  Is  Illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

Example  1.— An  employer  maintains  only 
two  health  plans:  an  Indemnity  plan  and  an 
HMO.  Both  plans  are  available  at  no  cost  to 
over  90  percent  of  the  nonhighly  compen- 


sated employees.  An  employee  may  choose 
either  plan.  Under  this  example,  there  can 
be  no  failure  of  the  benefits  test  because 
the  highly  compensated  employees  can  only 
receive  an  employer-paid  premium  equal  in 
value  to  the  employer-paid  premium  avail- 
able to  nonhlghly  compensated  employees. 

Example  2.— An  employer  maintains  two 
health  plans:  an  Indemnity  plan  providing 
core  health  coverage  that  is  available  to  all 
employees,  and  a  dental  plan  available  only 
to  a  limited  class  of  employees  (Including 
both  highly  and  nonhighly  compensated 
employees).  Neither  plan  requires  employee 
contributions.  The  employer  cost  for  the  In- 
demnity plan  Is  $1,400  as  determined  under 
the  health  care  continuation  coverage  rules. 
The  cost  for  the  dental  plan  is  $500.  Under 
the  bill,  if  a  highly  compensated  employee 
participates  under  both  plans,  then  the  tax- 
able portion  of  the  premium  to  such  em- 
ployee is  $38  ($1,900  less  (1.33  x  $1,400)). 

Example  3.— An  employer  maintains  sever- 
al hesklth  plans.  Three  plans  are  core  health 
plans.  E^h  core  plan  is  available  to  over  90 
percent  of  the  nonhighly  compensated  em- 
ployees. The  employer  cost  of  each  of  the 
three  core  plans  is  $500,  $1,000  and  $1,500 
res{>ectlvely.  The  maximum  excludable  l>en- 
efit  that  may  be  received  by  any  nonhighly 
compensated  employee  is  $1,995  ($1,500  x 
1.33).  Thus,  any  highly  compensated  em- 
ployee would  have  taxable  Income  to  the 
extent  that  the  employee  receives  over 
$1,995  In  health  coverage. 

ELECTION  HOT  TO  TEST 

Under  the  bill,  an  employer  may  elect  to 
forego  testing  and  Instead  Include  the  em- 
ployer premium  for  health  coverage  as  tax- 
able Income  on  the  W-2  of  highly  compen- 
sated employees. 

PART-TIME  EKPLOTEES 

Under  the  bill,  employees  who  normally 
work  less  than  25  hours  a  week  are  disre- 
garded for  purposes  of  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion tests  (compared  with  17.5  hours  under 
present  law).  In  addition,  the  employee  pre- 
mium and  the  employer-provided  coverage 
are  proportionately  adjusted  for  less  than 
full-time  employee,  even  though  the  part- 
time  employee  pays  more  for  the  same  cov- 
erage and  so  receives  a  lower  employer-paid 
benefit. 

LEASED  EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  creates  a  safe-harbor  that  allows 
an  employer  to  disregard  leased  employees 
If  certain  requirements  are  met.  The  rule  is 
similar  to  the  leased  employee  rules  applica- 
ble to  qualified  pension  plans.  Under  the 
blU.  an  employer  may  disregard  a  leased  em- 
ployee if  the  leasing  company  certifies  that 
such  employee  has  available  a  core  health 
plan  meeting  the  limitations  on  mandatory 
employee  contributions  of  the  eligibility 
test.  This  rule,  like  the  rule  In  the  pension 
plan  area,  is  only  available  if  leased  employ- 
ees do  not  constitute  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  employer's  nonhighly  compensated 
work  force. 

tmiOIf  EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  provides  that  plans  maintained 
pursuant  to  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments are  tested  separately. 

rOHMXR  EMPLOYEES 

As  under  present  law.  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion tests  are  applied  separately  to  former 
employees  of  the  employer.  The  bill  delays 
the  application  of  section  89  to  former  em- 
ployees for  one  year,  to  1990. 
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DKrmiTioii  or  highly  compknsatkd 

nfPLOYKXS 

The  bUl  amends  the  derinltion  of  who  con- 
stitutes a  highly  compensated  employee  for 
purposes  of  section  89.  Under  present  law, 
an  employer  will  always  have  at  least  one 
highly  compensated  officer  regardless  of 
that  officer's  compensation.  Under  the  bill, 
only  officers  with  compensation  in  excess  of 
$45,000  must  be  considered  highly  compen- 
sated employees.  This  rule  will  benefit  em- 
ployers who,  but  for  the  present-law  rule, 
would  have  no  highly  compensated  employ- 
ees. These  employers  Include  many  munici- 
palities and  tax-exempt  organizations. 

GKOOP  TBUl  UVT  IHSUKAIICX 

Under  present  law.  group  term  life  insur- 
ance plans  are  subject  to  the  section  89 
rules.  To  further  simplify  section  89,  the  bill 
generally  provides  that  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion rules  in  effect  prior  to  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  apply  to  group  term  life  insurance. 

FAILUXK  TO  COMPLY  WrTH  QUALinCATIOI* 
ROLES 

An  employer's  fringe  benefit  plans  are  re- 
quired to  meet  certain  minimum  standards, 
for  example,  that  the  plan  be  in  writing, 
that  employees  be  notified  of  plan  provi- 
sions, and  that  the  plan  be  maintained  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  employees.  This  ex- 
clusive benefit  requirement  Is  satisfied  if 
the  number  of  individuals  with  no  service 
nexus  to  the  employer  who  participate  in 
the  plan  is  de  minimis.  Under  present  law,  if 
an  employer's  plan  does  not  satisfy  these  re- 
quirements, then  all  employees  must  in- 
clude in  income  the  value  of  benefits  (e.g., 
reimbursements  for  health  care)  received 
under  the  plan.  This  sanction  is  unfair  be- 
cause it  penalizes  employees  who  have  not 
control  over  the  failure  to  satisfy  the  rules. 
Thus,  the  bill  replaces  the  present-law  sanc- 
tion with  an  excise  tax  on  the  employer. 

■PPBCnVK  DATS 

The  proposal  is  effective  for  1990.  Howev- 
er, the  employer  may  use  either  present  law 
or  the  new  rules  for  1989.  This  will  allow 
employers  flexibility  in  the  design  of  their 
program  and  is  fair  to  those  employers  who 
have  already  attempted  to  comply  with 
present  law. 
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RULES  OP  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE 
AND  CONTROL  FOR  THE  10 1ST 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant  to  and 
in  accordance  with  House  rule  XI.  clause  2(a), 
I  submit  tor  publication  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  the  rules  ot  ttw  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Alxjse  and  Control 
for  the  One  Hundred  First  Congress  as  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  at  Its  organizational 
meeting  on  April  12,  1969. 

Rules  or  the  Select  Coiof  ittee  om 

Narcotics  Abuse  akd  Control 

rule  1 .  general 

The  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives.  to  the  extent  they  apply,  together 
with  the  following  rules,  shall  lie  the  rules 
of  the  Committee. 

RULE  t.  MBrnifGS 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  conduct  of  its  business  shall 


t>e  on  the  second  Thursday  of  each  month 
while  the  Congress  is  in  session. 

(b)  Additional  meetings  may  t>e  called  by 
the  Chairman  and  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Committee  may  l)e  dispensed  with  when,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Chairman,  there  is  no 
need  thc-efor. 

(c)  Special  meetings  may  be  convened  as 
provided  fcr  by  clause  2(cK2)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House. 

(d)  At  least  3  days  (excluding  Saturdays. 
Sundays,  and  legal  public  holidays)  before 
each  scheduled  Committee  meeting,  each 
memt>er  of  the  Committee  shall  l>e  fur- 
nished a  list  of  the  subjects  to  l>e  considered 
or  acted  upon  at  such  meeting. 

RITLE  3.  HEARINGS 

(a)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
advised  and  a  public  announcement  shall  l>e 
made  of  the  time,  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Committee  at  least  one  week  t>efore  the 
commencement  of  such  hearing,  luiless  the 
Chairman  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date,  in  which  event  the  Chairman  shall 
advise  Committee  members  and  make  the 
public  announcement  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date.  Any  announ<^ment  made  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  promptly  published 
in  the  Daily  Digest  and  promptly  entered 
into  the  committee  scheduling  service  of  the 
House  Information  Systems. 

(b)  Unless  authorized  by  the  Chairman,  a 
witness  shall  not  be  permitted  to  testify  or 
present  evidence  at  a  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  such  testimony  or  evidence  may 
not  be  included  in  the  Committee  hearing 
record,  unless  50  copies  thereof  have  l>een 
delivered  to  the  Committee  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  such  hearing. 

(c)  A  Committee  member  may  question  a 
witness  only  when  recognized  by  the  Chair- 
man for  such  purpose.  In  accordance  with 
clause  2(j)(2)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  each  Committee  memt>er  shall  l>e  al- 
lowed 5  minutes  to  question  a  witness  until 
each  member  who  so  desires  has  had  such 
opportunity.  The  Chairman  shall.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  recognize  alternately  on  the 
t>asis  of  seniority  those  majority  and  minori- 
ty memt>ers  present  at  the  time  the  hearing 
was  called  to  order  and  others  on  the  l>asls 
of  their  arrival  at  the  hearing.  Thereafter, 
additional  time  may  be  extended  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chairman. 

(d)  At  any  hearing  the  minority  party 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  t>e  enti- 
tled, upon  request  to  the  Chairman  by  a  ma- 
jority of  them  before  the  completion  of  the 
hearing,  to  call  witnesses  selected  by  the  mi- 
nority to  testify  with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  of  such  hearing  during  at  least  one 
day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(eKl)  The  Chairman  at  an  Investigative 
hearing  of  the  Comlttee  shall  announce  In 
the  opening  statement  the  subject  of  the  in- 
vestigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Committee 
and  clause  2  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  shall  t>e  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  an  Investigative  hearing 
may  l>e  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  Chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearing;  and  the 
Committee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt. 

(f)  Any  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript 
copy  of  his  or  her  testimony  given  at  a 


public  session  or,  \i  given  at  an  executive 
session,  when  authorized  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  voting,  a  majority  l>eing 
present. 

RULE  4.  COMMITTEX  PROCEDURE 

(a)(1)  Unless  otherwise  required  or  per- 
mitted by  these  rules,  one-third  of  the  mem- 
t>er8  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  Committee 
business.  Any  Conunlttee  memtier  present 
at  Committee  meeting  may  make  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present,  but  a 
quonun  shall  be  deemed  present  unless  a 
memt>er  who  is  present  objects. 

(2)  Two  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  puri>oses  of  talUng  testimo- 
ny and  receiving  evidence. 

(b)  Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness and  hearings  of  the  Committee  shall  l>e 
open  to  the  public  or  closed,  in  accordance 
with  clauses  2(gKl).  2(g)(2).  or  2(kHS)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House.  No  evi- 
dence or  testimony  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion may  l>e  released  or  used  In  public  ses- 
sion unless  authorized  by  a  majority  of 
mem)>ers  voting,  a  majority  l>eing  present. 

(c)  A  vote  by  any  member  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee with  respect  to  any  matter  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  may  X>e  cast  by 
proxy  if  the  proxy  authorization  is  in  writ- 
ing, asserts  that  the  member  Is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business  or  Is  otherwise  unable  to  t>e 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
designates  the  member  of  the  Committee 
who  Is  to  execute  the  proxy  authorization, 
and  is  limited  to  a  specific  matter  and  any 
amendments  or  motions  pertaining  thereto 
(except  that  a  meml>er  may  authorize  a  gen- 
eral proxy  for  motions  to  recess  or  adjourn, 
or  for  other  procedural  matters).  Each 
proxy  to  be  effective  shall  lie  signed  by  the 
meml>er  assigning  his  vote  and  shall  contain 
the  date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed.  No  proxy  may  be  counted  for  the 
purpose  of  constituting  a  quorum. 

(d)  Every  motion  made  to  the  Committee 
and  entertained  by  the  Chairman  shall  l>e 
reduced  to  writing  upon  the  demand  of  any 
member,  and  a  copy  made  available  to  each 
member  present. 

(e)  In  the  al>sence  of  the  Chairman  at  any 
meeting  or  hearing  of  the  Committee,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  majority  party  on 
the  Committee  who  Is  present  shall  preside 
at  such  meeting  or  hearing. 

(f)  A  complete  record  of  all  Committee 
action.  Including  a  record  of  all  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  rollcall  vote  is  demand- 
ed, shall  t>e  maintained  by  the  Committee. 
The  result  of  each  such  rollcall  vote  shall  be 
available  to  the  public  for  Inspection  at  the 
offices  of  the  Committee  during  normal 
working  hours. 

(g)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may 
demand  and  the  Chairman  shall  order  a 
rollcall  vote  on  any  matter  considered  by 
the  Committee. 

RULE  5.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

(aMl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(b),  any  Committee  report  shall  be  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  voting  at  a 
meeting  at  which  a  majority  is  present. 

(2)  A  proposed  report  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  a  Committee  meeting  unless  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  report  is  provided  to  each 
memt>er  of  the  Committee  at  least  5  days 
(excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal 
public  holidays)  prior  to  the  meeting. 

(b)  The  Chairman  Is  empowered  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  any  report  In  any  appropri- 
ate manner.  Including  by  polling  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  In  writing.  In  such 
cases,  a  copy  of  the  proposed  report  shall  be 
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made  available  to  each  Committee  member 
for  at  least  5  calendar  days  (excluding  Sat- 
urdays. Sundays,  and  legal  public  holidays) 
and  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  required.  The  Chairman  shall 
promptly  notify  Committee  members  in 
writing  of  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  proposed  report. 

(c)  Supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views  may  be  filed  in  accordance  with  clause 
2(1X5)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  rhe  time  allowed  for  fUing  such 
views  shall  be  3  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  public  holi- 
days) after  approval  of  a  proposed  report  in 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  or  after  the 
Chairman  issues  a  notification  of  approval 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (b). 

(d)  If  hearings  have  been  held  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  proposed  report,  every 
reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  have 
such  hearings  available  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  before  seeking  approval  of 
the  proposed  report. 

RULE  e.  POWERS  AND  DXTTIES  OF  COBfMlTTEC 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties,  the  Committee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  including 
any  Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
or  elsewhere,  whether  the  House  is  in  ses- 
sion, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned. 

(b)(1)  The  Committee  may  require,  by 
subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  boolcs,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  documents,  and 
other  exhibits  and  materials,  as  it  deems 
necessary. 

(2)  A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and 
issued  by  the  Committee  in  the  conduct  of 
any  investigation  or  series  of  investigations 
or  activities,  only  when  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  voting,  a  majority 
being  present. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (b)(2) 
of  this  rule,  a  subpoena  may  be  authorized 
and  Issued  in  the  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  series  of  investigations  or  activities 
by  the  Chairman  upon  the  concurrence  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(4)  Authorized  subpoenas  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Chairman  or  by  any  member  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman 
or  such  member. 

(c)  The  Chairman,  or  any  member  of  the 
Committee  designated  from  time  to  time  by 
him,  shall  report  on  the  meetings,  hearings 
or  other  activities  of  the  Committee  to  any 
other  committee  of  the  House  which  has 
subject  matter  Jurisdiction  therein. 

RULK  7.  BROADCASTING 

(a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  is  open  to  the 
public,  the  Committee  may  permit  such 
hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or  by  any 
of  such  methods  of  coverage,  under  the 
rules  established  by  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
rule:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Chairman 
shall  determine,  in  his  discretion,  the 
number  of  television  and  still  cameras  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room. 

(bKl)  If  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
any  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  Committee  is 
to  be  presented  to  the  pubUc  as  live  cover- 
age, such  coverage  shall  be  conducted  and 
presented  without  commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 


or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  meeting  or  to  give  evidence  or  testi- 
mony while  the  broadcasting  of  such  hear- 
ing or  meeting,  by  radio,  or  television,  is 
being  conducted.  At  the  request  of  any  such 
witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to 
radio,  television,  or  still  photography  cover- 
age, all  lenses  shall  be  covered  and  all 
microphones  used  for  coverage  turned  off. 

(3)  The  allocation  among  the  television 
media  of  the  positions  of  the  number  of  tel- 
evision cameras  permitted  by  the  Chairman 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equita- 
ble procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  Committee,  or 
the  visibility  of  such  witness  and  such  mem- 
bers to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in.  or  removed  from  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room  while  the  Committee  Is  in  ses- 
sion. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobellghts, 
tuid  flashguns  shtdl  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  Install  additional  lighting  In  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state 
of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  the  Chairman 
to  cover  a  hearing  or  meeting,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  United  Press  International 
Newspictures.  If  requests  are  made  by  more 
of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  the 
Chairman,  for  coverage  of  a  hearing  or 
meeting  by  still  photography,  that  coverage 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable pool  arrangement  devised  by  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Press  Photogra- 
phers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  position  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meet- 
ing by  other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  maimer. 

RULE  8.  COKMITTEE  RECORDS 

The  records  of  the  Committee  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  rule  XXXVI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Chair- 
man shall  notify  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  any  decision,  pursuant  to  clause 


3(b)(3)  or  clause  4(b)  of  the  rule,  to  with- 
hold a  record  otherwise  available,  and  the 
matter  shall  be  presented  to  the  Committee 
for  a  determination  on  the  written  request 
of  any  member  of  the  Committee. 

RmE  9.  AMENDMENT  OP  RULES 

The  Rules  of  the  Committee  may  be  modi- 
fled,  amended,  or  replaced,  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  voting  at  a  meeting  at  which  a 
majority  is  present.  Written  notice  of  any 
proposed  change  shall  be  provided  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  not  less  than  3 
calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, and  legal  public  holidays)  before  the 
meeting  date  on  which  such  change  is  to  be 
considered. 


RULES  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  CHILDREN.  YOUTH, 
AND  FAMILIES  FOR  THE  lOlST 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  rule  XI.  clause  2(a),  I  am  herein  sub- 
mitting the  Rules  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families,  adopted  April 
11,  1989,  for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Rules  or  the  Select  Committee  oh 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families 

(Adopted  April  II,  1989) 

RULE  1. — MEEl'lNCS 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  third  Thursday  of  each 
month  at  9:45  a.m.,  except  when  Congress 
has  adjourned.  The  chairman  is  authorized 
to  dispense  with  a  regular  meeting  or  to 
change  the  date  thereof,  and  to  call  and 
convene  additional  meetings,  when  circum- 
stances warrant.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  may  be  requested  by  members  of 
the  committee  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Rule  XI.  2(c)(2).  Every 
member  of  the  committee,  unless  prevented 
by  unusual  circumstances,  shall  be  provided 
with  a  memorandum  at  least  3  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Simdays.  and 
legal  holidays)  prior  to  each  meeting  or 
hearing  explaining  (1)  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  or  hearing;  and  (2)  the  names, 
titles,  background  and  reasons  for  appear- 
ance of  any  witnesses.  The  minority  staff 
shall  be  responsible  for  providing  the  same 
information  on  witnesses  whom  the  minori- 
ty may  request. 

KULB  3.— QUORUMS 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except  that 
two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 
Proxies  shall  not  be  used  to  establish  a 
quorum.  If  the  chairman  is  not  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  majority  party  on  the  com- 
mittee who  is  present  shall  preside  at  that 
meeting. 

RULE  3.— committee  REPORTS 

Every  investigative  report  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present. 
Supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
may  be  filed  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI,  2(1K5).  The  time  allowed  for  filing  such 
views  shall  be  three  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
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unless  the  conunlttee  agrees  to  a  different 
time,  but  acreement  on  a  shorter  time  shall 
require  the  concurrence  of  each  member 
seeking  to  file  such  views.  A  proposed  report 
shall  not  be  considered  In  committee  unless 
the  proposed  report  has  been  available  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  at  least 
three  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  such  proposed  report  in  the 
committee.  If  hearings  have  been  held  on 
the  matter  reported  upon,  every  reasonable 
effort  shall  be  made  to  have  such  hearings 
available  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
report  In  the  committee. 

Ktn^  4.— raOXT  VOTES 

A  member  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any 
measure  or  matter  before  the  committee 
and  on  any  amendment  or  motion  pertain- 
ing thereto.  A  proxy  stiall  be  In  writing  and 
be  signed  by  the  member  granting  the 
proxy:  It  shall  show  the  date  and  time  of 
day  it  was  signed  and  the  date  for  which  it 
is  given  and  the  member  to  whom  the  proxy 
is  given.  Each  proxy  authorization  shall 
state  that  the  member  is  absent  on  official 
business  or  Is  otherwise  unable  to  be 
present;  shall  be  limited  to  the  date  and  the 
specific  measure  or  matter  to  which  It  ap- 
plies; and,  unless  it  states  otherwise,  shall 
apply  to  any  amendments  or  motions  per- 
taining to  the  measure  or  matter. 

R0LX  ».— ROLLCALLS 

A  rollcall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  member. 

BULK  s.— aacou)  or  coimrrrEE  actions 

(a)  The  committee  staff  shall  maintain  In 
the  committee  offices  a  complete  record  of 
committee  actions  including  a  record  of  the 
rollcall  votes  taken  at  committee  business 
meetings.  The  original  records,  or  true 
copies  thereof,  as  appropriate,  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection  whenever  the 
committee  offices  are  open  for  public  busi- 
ness. The  staff  shall  assure  that  such  origi- 
nal records  are  preserved  with  no  unauthor- 
ized alteration,  additions,  or  defacement. 

(b)  The  records  of  the  committee  at  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administra- 
tion shall  be  made  available  for  public  use 
In  accordance  with  rule  XXXVI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
chairman  shall  notify  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  any  decision,  pursuant  to  clause 
3<bX3)  or  clause  4(b>  of  the  rule,  to  with- 
hold a  record  otherwise  available,  and  the 
matter  shaU  be  presented  to  the  committee 
for  a  determination  on  the  written  request 
of  any  member  of  the  committee. 

RUl*  7.— TASK  rORCIS 

There  shall  be  no  more  than  three  tempo- 
rary task  forces  of  the  committee;  the  Juris- 
diction of  each  shall  be  established  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Each  task  force 
shall  have  eleven  members,  divided  between 
majority  and  minority  party  members  In  the 
ratio  of  seven  to  four.  The  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  memt«r  of  the  committee 
shall  serve  ex  officio  on  each  task  force. 

Members  of  the  majority  party  shall  have 
the  right  to  bid  for  task  force  chairs  In 
order  of  full  committee  seniority.  No 
member  elected  as  a  task  force  chairperson 
may  choose  a  second  task  force  position 
before  all  other  members  of  the  majority 
party  have  selected  one  task  force  assign- 
ment In  order  of  full  committee  seniority. 
After  each  member  of  the  majority  party 
has  selected  one  task  force  assignment,  each 
may  bid.  In  order  of  full  committee  seniori- 
ty, for  a  second  task  force  assignment.  No 


member  may  serve  on  more  than  two  task 
forces. 

The  chairperson  of  each  task  force  Is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  one  staff  member  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  such  chairper- 
son, and  to  be  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee.  Such  staff  memliers 
shall  be  paid  from  funds  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  committee  staff  pursuant  to 
primary  and  additional  expense  resolutions. 

RirU  ■.— HEARING  DATES  AND  WITNESSES 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  after 
consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  shall  announce 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  all 
hearings  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  any  hearings,  unless  he,  after 
consultation  with  that  member,  determines 
that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hear- 
ings at  an  earlier  date.  The  minority  mem- 
bers shall  supply  the  names  of  witnesses 
they  intend  to  call  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  committee 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  submit  written 
statements  at  least  24  hours  In  advance  of 
their  appearance. 

ROLE  •.—OPEN  MEETINGS 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  hearings  of  the  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  or  closed  in  accordance  with 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

RT7LE  10.— PIVE-MINUTE  RinJE 

A  committee  member  may  question  a  wit- 
ness only  when  recognized  by  the  chairman 
for  that  purp>ose.  In  accordance  with  House 
Rule  XI,  2(JK2),  each  committee  member 
may  request  up  to  five  minutes  to  question  a 
witness  until  each  member  who  so  desires 
has  had  such  opportunity.  Until  all  such  re- 
quests have  been  satisfied,  the  chairman 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  recognize  alter- 
nately on  the  basis  of  seniority  those  major- 
ity and  minority  members  present  at  the 
time  the  hearing  was  called  to  order  and 
others  on  the  basis  of  their  arrival  at  the 
hearing.  Thereafter,  additional  time  may  be 
extended  at  the  direction  of  the  chairman. 

RULE  1 1.— INVESTIGATIVE  HEARINGS; 
PROCEDI7RE 

Investigative  hearings  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  procedures  in  House  Rule 
XI.  2(k).  All  questions  put  to  witnesses 
before  the  committee  shall  t>e  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  before  the  committee  for 
consideration,  and  the  chairman  shall  rule 
on  the  relevance  of  aity  questions  put  to  the 
witness. 

RULE  13.— STENOGRAPHIC  RECORD 

A  Stenographic  record  of  all  testimony 
shall  be  kept  of  public  hearings  and  shall  be 
made  available  on  such  conditions  as  the 
chairman  may  prescribe. 

RULE  13.— TV.  RADIO.  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 

When  approved  by  a  majority  vote,  an 
open  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  committee 
may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  tele- 
vision broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still 
photography,  by  any  of  such  methods  of 
coverage,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Rule  XI.  3.  In  order  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  said  rule  or  to  maintain  an  accepta- 
ble standard  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  deco- 
rum, the  chairman  may  order  such  alter- 
ation, curtailment  or  discontinuance  of  cov- 
erage as  he  determines  necessary. 

RULE  14.— STAPF 

The  chairman  shall  have  the  authority  to 
hire  and  discharge  majority  staff.  The  rank- 
ing minority  member  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  hire  and  discharge  minority  staff.  The 


authorization  for  the  creation  of  new  major- 
ity staff  positions,  subject  to  the  budget, 
shall  rest  with  the  chairman,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  shall  have  the  same 
authority  with  respect  to  minority  staff. 

RULE  IS.— STAPP  DIRECTION 

The  majority  staff  shall  be  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  he  may 
assign.  The  ranking  minority  member  shall 
have  the  same  authority  with  respect  to  mi- 
nority staff. 

RULE  16.- AUTHORIZATION  POR  TRAVEL 

Travel  to  be  paid  from  funds  set  aside  for 
the  full  committee  for  any  member  or  any 
staff  member  shall  be  paid  only  upon  the 
prior  authorization  of  the  chairman.  Travel 
may  be  authorized  by  the  chairman  for  any 
member  and  any  staff  member  in  connec- 
tion with  the  attendance  of  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  and  meetings,  con- 
ferences, and  Investigations  which  Involve 
activities  or  subject  matter  under  the  gener- 
al Jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  Before 
such  authorization  is  given  there  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  chairman  in  writing  the 
following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel: 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  travel  is  to  be 
made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event  for 
which  the  travel  is  being  made: 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  is  to  be  made; 

(4)  The  names  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

RULE  IT.— ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  OP  CHAIRMAN 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  shall: 

(1)  make  available  to  other  committees 
the  findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  Investigations  of  the  committee  as 
appropriate: 

(2)  prepare  a  budget  for  the  committee 
and  present  such  budget  to  the  committee 
for  its  approval;  and 

(3)  authorize  and  issue  subpoenas  as  pro- 
vided in  House  Rule  XI.  2(m)(l),  in  the  con- 
duct of  any  Investigation  or  activity  or 
series  of  investigations  of  activities  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

RULE  18.— AMENDMENT  OP  RULES 

These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee. If  at  least  two  legislative  days'  written 
notice  of  the  proposed  change  has  been  pro- 
vided each  member  of  the  committee  prior 
to  the  meeting  date  on  which  such  changes 
are  to  be  discussed  and  voted  upon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  James)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNuLTY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Oberstar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Amnrnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Parker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  LowBY  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWsKi,  for  15  minutes, 
fcod&y- 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  for  60  minutes, 
on  April  17. 

Mr.  McDermott,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Maya 


ites,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
PubUc  Printer  to  cost  $6,776. 

Mr.  Dymally,  to  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  therein  extraneous  ma- 
terial, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $2,541. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  James)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Broomtield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  INHOFE. 

Mr.  Bilirakis. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  James. 

Ms.  Schneider. 

Mr.  Schuette. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  YotJNG  of  Alaska  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Machtley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kolbe. 

Mrs.  Morella. 

Mr.  Buechner. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNulty)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  BoNiOR. 

Mr.  Torricelli. 

Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Laughlin. 


Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Skaggs. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Crockett. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Brennan. 


proper  political  solicitations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments  (Rept.  101-27). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  April 
17,  1989,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

972.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  current  report,  "Progress  in  the 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Air  Pollution  in 
1987,"  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  7613;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

973.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration;  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  agency's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1988,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5S2(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

974.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment 
Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Federal  Employee's 
Retirement  System  Act  of  1986  [FERSAl;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  1385.  A 
bill  to  make  permanent  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commission 
(Rept.  101-26).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  20.  A  bill 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
store to  Federal  civilian  employees  their 
right  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private 
citizens,  in  the  political  processes  of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  such  employees  from  im- 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  770.  A  bill  to  entitle  em- 
ployees to  family  leave  in  certain  cases  in- 
volving a  birth,  an  adoption,  or  a  serious 
health  condition  and  to  temporary  medical 
leave  in  certain  cases  involving  a  serious 
health  condition,  with  adequate  protection 
of  the  employees'  employment  and  benefit 
rights,  and  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  ways  of  providing  salary  replacement 
for  employees  who  take  any  such  leave; 
with  an  amendment,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  May  1.  1989,  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  as  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  pursuant  to  clause  l(k),  rule 
X  (Rept.  No.  101-28,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  DakoU 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Bryant): 
H.R.  1863.  A  bill  to  assure  fair  consider- 
ation of  the  interests  of  States  or  nations 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  establishment  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Ford  of  Teimessee,  Mr. 
Jenkins,       Mr.       Gephardt,       Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Russo. 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Antho- 
ny, Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  M(x>dt,  Mr. 
Vander    Jagt,    Mr.    Schxtlzk,    Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  Thomas  of  California, 
Mr.  McOrath.  Mr.  Chandler,  and 
Mr.  Wolpe): 
H.R.  1864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  simplify  the  anti- 
discrimination rules  applicable   to  certain 
employee  benefit  plans;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHANDLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Flippo,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.    Frenzel.    Mr.    Anthony,    IJix. 
Gradison,  and  Iidr.  Guarini): 
H.R.  1865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  expand  the  post- 
retirement  health  care  and  long-term  care 
benefits  which  may  be  provided  by  pension 
plans:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CHANDLER  (for  himself  and 
Bdr.  Plippo): 
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HJl.  1866.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  expand  the  postre- 
tirement  health  care  and  long-term  care 
benefits  which  may  be  provided  by  pension 
plans,  to  require  certain  employers  to  offer 
their  employees  simplified  employee  pen- 
sions funded  by  salary  reduction  arrange- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

HAMMXRSCHItlDT.     Mr.     SAVAGE.     Mr. 

McEwBf.  lii.  Roe.  Mr.  Shustcr.  Mr. 
MiNXTA.  Mr.  Stawoeland,  Mr.  Obeh- 
stah.  Mr.  CuHCER.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
BoEHLEXT.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Light- 
foot.    Mr.    Appleoate.    Mr.    Inhofe. 
Mr.  DE  Ldoo.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Bosco. 
Mr.  DtmcAM,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Valkn- 
TIKE.  Mr.  Towws.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
TRAncAMT,   B4s.  Sladohter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  De- 
Fazio.  Mr.  Caroin.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr. 
Hates  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Patme  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Costeixo,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Laughlin. 
and  Mr.  Perkins): 
HJl.  1867.  A  biU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  study  local  financing  prac- 
tices for  public  work  projects,  and  to  pro- 
vide more  lenient  treatment  for  small  issu- 
ers of  tax-exempt  bonds  with  respect  to  the 
arbitrage  rebate  rules  and  the  private  activi- 
ty bond  rules;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
HJl.  1868.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  a  certain  speciality  thermoset 
r«8in:    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
HJl.   1869.  A  blU  reUting  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  certain  entries  of  digital  proc- 
essing units;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Schitlze.  Mr.  Paxon. 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Machtlet.  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  McCoixim.  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  OuNDKRSON,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Emer- 
aoH.  BCrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mrs. 
MosxLLA.  BCr.  Camfbeix  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    BUECUNER.    Mrs.    ROUKEMA. 

Mrs.  Saixi.  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia): 

HJl.  1870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  VTnlled 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  improve  the 
procedures  for  preventing  drug-related 
criminal  activity  in  certain  federally  assisted 
bousing;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 

HJl.  1871.  A  bill  relating  to  the  proce- 
dures applied  in  determining  drawback  with 
respect  to  fungible  products  commingled  in 
storage:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  1872.  A  bill  to  temporarily  reduce 
and  to  suspend  the  duty  for  1.6-hexamethyl- 
ene  dllsocyanate:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.         

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

H.R.  1873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of.  and  the  deduction  of  contri- 
butions to,  education  savings  accounts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HJl.  1874.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  the  Secretary 


of  Defense  direct  the  Armed  Forces  to  con- 
duct, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
and  consistent  with  other  military  missions, 
military  training  exercises  in  areas  in  which 
the  smuggling  of  drugs  into  the  United 
States  occurs  and  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  report  to  Congress  on  possible  means  and 
costs  of  expanding  such  efforts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  1875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain deductions  of  members  of  the  National 
Guard  or  Reserve  units  of  the  Armed  Forces 
will  be  tUlowable  in  computing  adjusted 
gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BENTLEY: 
H.R.  1876.  A  bill  to  restore  Memorial  Day 
to  its  original  date;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  BENTLEY  (for  herself,  Mrs. 
CoLUNS.  and  Mr.  Kolter): 
H.R.  1877.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  an  optional  early 
retirement  program  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  BENTLEY  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Henry,  and  Mr.  Bennett): 
H.R.  1878.  A  bill  to  require  the  posting  of 
a  surety  bond  with  respect  to  products  man- 
ufactured in  foreign  countries  or  customs 
unions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BIURAKIS: 
H.R.  1879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  require  that  the 
number  of  individuals  who  are  85  years  of 
age  and  older  be  taken  Into  consideration  by 
States  for  purposes  of  designating  planning 
and  service  areas  and  of  distributing  funds 
under  such  act;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   BROWN  of   California   (for 
himself,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and  Mr. 
Roberts): 
H.R.  1880.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  National 
Agricultural  Weather  Information  System, 
to    establish    an    Office    of    Agricultural 
Weather  and  Climatology  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  BUECHNER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Han- 
cock, Mr.  VoLKMER,  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri): 
H.R.  1881.  A  bill  to  increase  temporarily 
the  duty  on  mattress  springs  that  are  the 
product  of  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE: 
H.R.  1882.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  individ- 
uals, who  are  entitled  to  Medicare  benefits 
because  of  the  receipt  of  child's  insurance 
benefits  but  who  would  otherwise  lose  such 
entitlement  due  only  to  marriage,  to  pur- 
chase Medicare  coverage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Lantos): 
H.R.  1883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  to  allow  State  dis- 
approval of  Federal  offshore  leasing  deci- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARPER: 
HJl.  1884.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  quizalofop-ethyl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  1885.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  tefluthrln;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1886.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff  re- 
classification of  agglomerate  marble  floor 
tiles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COUGHUN: 

H.R.  1887.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  three- 
year  period  the  duty  on  L-alanyl— L-proline. 
also  known  as  Ala  Pro;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COURTER: 

H.R.  1888.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  mono-  and  dibenzyl  toluenes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1889.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  hexychlorobutadiene;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1890.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  2,2.6,6-Tetramethyl-4-piperi- 
dinon  and  amino  hydroxy-  and  imldo  deriva- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1891.  A  bUl  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  p-Toluic  acid;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1892.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  Tertiary-Butylchloride;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1893.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  hexychloride;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 

H.R.  1894  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  parts  of  generators  for  use  on 
aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1895.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  parts  of  speed  changers  for  hy- 
dromechaniotl  transmissions  for  use  on  air- 
craft;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 

H.R.  1896.  A  bill  to  provide  separate  sub- 
headings In  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  for  certain  gloves, 
mittens  and  mitts,  si>eclally  designed  for  use 
in  sports;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  oe  la  GARZA: 

H.R.  1897.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  fresh  cantaloupes  im- 
ported between  January  1  and  May  15  of 
each  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DeFAZIO: 

H.R.  1898.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  garments  specially  designed  for 
handicapped  persons  who  are  not  ambulato- 
ry; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

H.R.  1899.  A  bill  to  establish  conditions  on 
United  States  assistance  for  Zaire;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 

H.R.  1900.  A  bill  to  add  an  additional  U.S. 
note  to  chapter  42  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1901.  A  biU  to  eliminate  customs  user 
fees  on  goods  originating  in  the  State  of 
Israel;    to    the   Committee    on    Ways   and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGrath): 

H.R.  1902.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  woven  fabrics  of  carded  wool 
or  carded  fine  animal  hair,  of  woven  fabrics 
of  combed  wool  or  combed  fine  animal  hair, 
and  of  certain  gauzes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DURBIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Akaka): 
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H.R.  1903.  A  bill  to  extend  to  ethyl  terti- 
ary butyl  ether  the  same  tariff  treatment 
provided  to  ethanol;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  1904.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  amiloride  hydrochloride; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1905.  A  biU  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  D-carboxamide;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1906.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  Norfloxacin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Guarini): 
H.R.  1907.  A  biU  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  lopamidol;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FLIPPO: 
H.R.  1908.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the  tax 
treatment  of  educational  benefits  provided 
under  certain  prepaid  college  education  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  1909.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  exempt  certain  public 
school  teachers  and  other  public  school  em- 
ployees who  work  full-time  on  academic 
schedules  of  less  than  a  full  year  from  re- 
ductions in  benefits  by  reason  of  State  or 
local  government  pension  benefits  based  on 
such  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R.  1910.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
duty  on  (6R-(6a,7B(Z)))-7-(«2-Amino-4- 
thiazolyl)  ((carboxymethoxy)  imino)  acetyl) 
amlno)-3-ethenyl-8-oxo-5-thia-l-azabicyclo 
(4.2.0)  oct-2-ene-2-carboxylic  acid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1911.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  7-Acetyl-1.1.3,4,4,6-hexamethyl- 
tetrahydronaphthalene;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1912.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the   duty  on   N-(4-(((2-Amino-5-formyl-l,4.- 
5,6,7,8-hexahydro-4-oxo-6- 
pteridiny  1  )methy  1  )amino  )benzoyl  )-L- 
glutomic  acid;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
'  Rahaix,  and  Mrs.   Lowey  of  New 
York): 
H.R.  1913.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  to  expand 
the  program  of  industry-education  partner- 
ships, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GRANDY: 
H.R.  1914.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  mercuric  oxide;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRANT: 
H.R.  1915.  A  bill  to  require  SUte  assur- 
ances under  section  104(c)(9)  of  Sui>erfund 
to  include  plans  and  funding  for  emergency 
response   teams,   and   for   other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Eiiergy  and 
Commerce  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 

tatioiL  

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  1916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  duty-free  treatment  for  certain 
electronic  reading  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1917.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  duty-free  treatment  for  certain 
electronic  reading  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Ms  Kaittur,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Stokes,   Mrs.   Boxer,   Mr.   Rangel, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez, Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Horton): 
H.R.  1918.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  service  pension  of 
$150  per  month  for  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  a  pension  of  $100  per  month  for  certain 
surviving  spouses  of  such  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  1919.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  wicker  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  1920.  A  bill  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  stuffed  dolls, 
certain  toy  figures,  and  the  skins  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mrs.  Kennellt,  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
Mr.    Florio,    Mr.    Oejdenson,    Mr. 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Cour- 
ter,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut,   Mr.   Gallo,   Mr.   Pal- 
lone,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey): 
H.R.  1921.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  moratori- 
um on,  and  study  regarding,  certain  State 
tax  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HENRY: 
H.R.  1922.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  14, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  references  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  Medal  of  Honor  gender  neu- 
tral; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HOLLOW  AY: 
H.R.  1923.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  2-Ethylanthraquinone;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bates): 
H.R.  1924.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary reduction  in  duty  on  imported  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  brussels  sprouts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   JENKINS   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Vanser  Jaot,  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr. 
Downey): 
H.R.  1925.  A  bill  to  restore  previous  ex- 
emption   for    edible    molasses    containing 
more  than  6  percent  nonsugar  solids;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  (by 
request): 
H.R.  1926.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  N-[t4-chlorophenyl-amino]  car- 
bonyl]-2,  6-diflourobemzamide;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1927.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  2,6-dichlorobenzonltrile;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.   1928.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly  the   duty   on   l[l-((4-chloro-2-(triflouro- 
methyl  )phenyl  )imino  )-2-propoxethyl )-  IH- 
imadazole;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  KANJORSKI: 
H.R.  1929.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  to  prohibit 
the  codevelopment  of  P-16C  (FSX)  fighter 
aircraft  with  the  Japanese  government  and/ 
or  any  Japanese-owned  proprietorship,  part- 


nership, or  corporation;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himseU 
and  Mr.  Moorhead): 
H.R.  1930.  A  bill  to  amend  section  371  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
Justices  and  judges  In  senior  status,  in  order 
to  receive  certain  salary  increases,  be  certi- 
fied as  having  performed  a  certain  tunount 
of  work  each  year;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiLntAKis,    and    Mr.    Rowland    of 
Georgia): 
H.R.  1931.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  provide  certain  procre- 
ative  services,  and  reimbursement  of  certain 
adoption    expenses,    for    married   veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.R.  1932.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  Individ- 
uals who  would  otherwise  be  eligible  for 
military  retired  pay  for  nonregular  service 
but  who  did  not  serve  on  active  duty  during 
a  period  of  conflict  may  be  paid  such  retired 
pay  If  they  served  In  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine  during  or  immediately  after 
World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  1933.  A  bill  to  restore  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  certain  motor  vehicle  parts  entered 
under  the  Automotive  Products  Trade  AnX 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California: 
H.R.  1934.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  certain   machined  electronic 
connector  contact  parts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LIPINSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mrazek): 
H.R.  1935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  disallow  deduc- 
tions for  costs  in  connection  with  oil  and 
hazardous  substance  cleanup  unless  the  re- 
quirements of  all  applicable  Federal  laws 
concerning  such  cleanup  are  met,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on   Ways   and   Means,   Public   Works   and 
Transportation,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Oilman): 
H.R.  1936.  A  bill  to  reduce  temporarily  the 
column  2  rate  of  duty  on  certain  machine 
tools  for  planning,  gear  cutting,  gear  grind- 
ing, or  gear  flnlshlnr.  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1937.  A  bill  to  reduce  temporarily  the 
colunm  2  rate  of  duty  on  certain  machine 
tools  for  grinding  or  honing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1938.  A  bill  to  reduce  temporarily  the 
column  2  rate  of  duty  on  certain  machine 
tools  for  drilling,  boring,  milling,  threading, 
or  tapping  by  removing  metal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  1939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
to    correct    the    classification    of    gripping 
narrow  fabrics  of  man-made  fibers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MANTON: 
H.R.  1940.  A  biU  to  extend  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  knitting  ma- 
chines designed  for  sweater  strip  or  garment 
length  knitting;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARKEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Conte, 
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Mr.  PxAJfK.  Mr.  Kikweby,  Mr.  Mav- 

ROU12S,   Mr.   MOAKLKY,   Mr.   Neal  of 

Iifossacbuaetto,  and  Mr.  STTn>os): 
HJl.  IMl.  A  bill  to  e.xtend  for  1  additional 
year  the  cue-managed  medical  care  for 
nursing  home  patients  demonstration 
project:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  

By  Mr.  MINETA; 

HJl.  1942.  A  bill  to  extend  to  protective 

sports  articles  the  same  rate  of  duty  that 

applied  in  such  goods  before  January   1, 

1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  1943.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  MBEIP;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1944.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  BPIP;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  

By  Mr.  MONTOOM£3tY  (by  request): 
HJl.  1945.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish  and  conduct, 
for  5  years,  a  leave-sharing  program  for 
medical  emergencies  of  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  who  are 
subject  to  section  4108  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTOOMERT  (by  request): 
HJl.  1946.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  other  provisions  of  law.  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  (VA]  to  continue  the  State 
home  grant  and  respite  care  programs  and 
to  revise  VA  authority  to  furnish  outpatient 
dental  care:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Btr.  OWENS  of  New  York: 
HJl.  1947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to  esUblish  a 
program  of  grants  for  the  expansion  of  op- 
portunities for  youths  to  provide  communi- 
ty servloe:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  1948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  to  prohibit  the  reduction  of 
disability  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rahall): 
HJl.  1949.  A  biU  to  amend  the  C^arl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  grants  to  economically  de- 
pressed areas  for  purposes  of  improving  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  needed  to  carry  out 
vocational  education  programs  under  such 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
LabOT. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HJl.  19S0.  A  bill  to  treat  tobacco  grown  in 
the  United  States  and  processed  in  a  desig- 
nated Caribbean  basin  country  as  eUgible 
for  duty-free  entry:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Blr.  PORTER: 
HJl.  1951.  A  bill  to  establish  a  foundation 
to  operate  a  program  of  voluntary  part  time 
national  service,  to  provide  enhanced  bene- 
fits under  the  Education  Assistance  Pro- 
gram for  volunteers  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
to  Implement  a  national  service  program: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Armed  Services,  and  Veterans' 
Affaira. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
HJl.  1952.  A  bill  to  restore  the  tariff  treat- 
ment accorded  to  hand  cast  string  drawn 
fishing  nets  before  implementation  of  the 
Harmonised  Tariff  Schedule:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 

H.R.  1953.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 

States  Code,  to  set  certain  limitations  on 

habeas   corpus   cases   involving   the   death 

penalty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSE: 

H.R.  1954.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1992.  the  duty  on  a  herbicide  inter- 
mediate; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  SCHNEIDER: 

H.R.  1955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  pension 
and  annuity  plans  to  make  distributions  to 
participants  for  purposes  of  acquiring  a 
principal  residence:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1956.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  K-Acid:  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.    

By  Mr.  SCHUETTE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FRXIfZEL.  Mr.  MiCHKL.  Mr.  Pkniit, 
and  Mr.  Stenholm): 

H.R.  1957.  A  bill  to  reform  the  budget 
process;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Rules,  and  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 

H.R.  1958.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  ceftazidime  tertiary  butyl  ester; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Yatroh): 

H.R.  1959.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  4  amino  acetanillde;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1960.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  6  amino-2-napthene  sulfonic 
acid:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1961.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  8  amino-2-napthene  sulfonic 
acid:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1962.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  5  (and  8)  amino-2  napthalene 
sulfonic  acid:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1963.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  5  amino  2  napthalene  sulfonic 
acid:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1964.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  l-napthylamlne;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1965.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  4-amlno-l-napthalene  sulfonic 
acid,  sodium  salt:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1966.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  1.4  dihydroxyanthraquinone:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1967.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  7  Nitro  napth  (1.2)  oxadiazole  5- 
sulfonic;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1968.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  4-chloro-a-a-a-trifluoro-o-tolui- 
dine;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1969.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  7-amlno-1.3-napthalene  sulfonic 
acid  mono  potassium  salt;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1970.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  2-amino-4-€hlorophenol:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1971.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  2,4-dlamlno  benzene  sulfonic 
acid:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1972.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  2.5  dichloro-4-(  3-methyl-5-oxo-2 
pyrazolin-1-yl)  benzene  sulfonic  acid:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1973.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  7-hydroxy  1.3-napthalene  disul- 
fonic  acid-dipotassium  salt;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  1974.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  O-Anisidine;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1975.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  l-Amino-2-Bromo-4-Hydroxy- 
anthraquinone;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1976.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  2-chloro-4-nltroaniline;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1977.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  (1,2,3  trimethyl-lndoline-2-yll- 
dene)  acetaldehyde:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1978.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  2,3  dihydro  1,3,3  trimethyl-2- 
methylene  IH-indele;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1979.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  2  [(4  aminophenyl)  sulfonyl] 
ethanel  hydrogen  sulfate  ester:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1980.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  7-anllino-4-hydroxy-2  naptha- 
lene sulfontic  acid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 

H.R.  1981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
to  correct  the  classification  of  26-inch  bicy- 
cles: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1982.  A  bill  to  correct  the  tariff  clas- 
sification of  timing  apparatus  with  opto- 
electronic display  only;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHAYS: 

H.R.  1983.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  6-t-butyl  2,4  xylenol;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKACK3S: 

H.R.  1984.  A  bill  to  relating  to  the  tariff 
classification  of  protective  ski  racing  appar- 
el: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.   1985.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  sporting  gloves  not  of  leather: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

H.R.  1986.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  certain  acid  black  powder  and 
presscake;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1987.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
rhodamine  2C  base,  polymin  P  and  polymln 
P  hydrochloride,  and  polymin  SNA  60;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STOKES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gradison): 

H.R.  1988.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  mixed  ortho/para  toluene  sul- 
fonomlde;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELU: 

H.R.  1989.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarQy 
the  duty  on  certain  unstuifed  dolls:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1990.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  certain  unstuffed  toys;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1991.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  certain  disposable  garments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Bffr.  Barmaro  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Drier  of  California,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Shttmwat,  Mr.  La  Falce, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  and  Mr.  Bartlett) 

H.R.  1992.  A  bUl  to  enhance  competition 
in  the  financial  services  sector,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALGREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Lokem,  and  Mr.  MtniPHY): 

H.R.  1993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  regarding 
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the  regulation  of  storage  tanks  containing 
hazardous  substances:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALGREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
TaUKE.  Mr.  ACKERMAM.  Mr.  Browm 
of  California.  Mr.  Delldms,  Mr. 
Dtmally,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  KASTEifMEiER, 

Mr.    KOLTER.    Mr.    KOSTMAYER,    Mr. 

Leach    of    Iowa.    Mr.    Moody.    Mr. 

Mttrphy.      Mr.      Oberstar.      Mrs. 

Schroedcr.  Mr.  Towhs.  Mr.  Weiss. 

and  Mr.  Fadntroy): 
H.R.  1994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  a  tax- 
payer conscientiously  opposed  to  participa- 
tion in  war  may  elect  to  have  such  taxpay- 
er's Income,  estate,  or  gift  tax  payments 
spent  for  nonmilitary  purposes:  to  create 
the  U.S.  Peace  Tax  Fund  to  receive  such  tax 
payments;  to  establish  a  U.S.  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Board  of  Trustees;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 

H.R.  1995.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  disposal 

of  solid  waste  In  any  State  other  than  the 

State  in  which  the  waste  was  generated;  to 

the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Yatror): 
H.R.  1996.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  1.4-diamlno-2,3-dihydroanthra- 
quinone;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

AirrHoirr,  Mr.  CoirrK.  Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.    Frenzel.    Mr.    Qingricb,    Mr. 

Kastenmeier.     Mr.     Kleczka,     Mr. 

Moody.   Mr.   Petri.   Mr.   Ray.   Mr. 

Roth,   Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Spence.  and  Mr.  Stangeland): 
H.R.  1997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  make  per- 
manent the  existing  temporary  tariff  treat- 
ment of  certain  disposable  surgical  gowns 
and  drapes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  VALENTINE: 
H.R.  2001.  A  bUl  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  Tfa  Lj^  Pro  in  free  base 
and  tosyl  salt  forms:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  237.  Joint  resolution  to  invite 
the  houses  of  worship  of  the  Nation  to  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  of  the  inauguration 
of  George  Washington,  the  first  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  by  ringing  bells  at  12 
noon  on  Sunday,  April  30,  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  BENTLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  238.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  24,  1989,  as  "ReU- 
gious  FVeedom  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JAMES: 
H.J.  Res.  239.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  4-year  term 
for  Members  of  the  Houses  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  provide  that  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  may 
not  serve  more  than  two  terms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Ackerb*an,  Mr.  Aspin. 
Mr.  AuCoiw,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  BiL- 
BRAY,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do, Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mrs. 
COLUNS,  Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  Delluks, 


Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Erdreich,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fei- 
gham,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Foley,  Hi. 
Frank,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  HOYER,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Humter,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lagokarsino,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Levine  of  Michigan,  Mr.  LEvni  of 
California.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Mpume, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  Mr.  NiELsoN  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Ji4r. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Wolt,  Mr. 
WOLPE.  and  Mr.  Yates): 
H.J.  Res.  240.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Raoul  Wallenberg  Tribute  Committee 
to  establish  a  work  to  honor  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  its  environs;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Raball. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  and  Mr. 

BONIOR): 

H,J.  Res.  241.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  25,  1989,  as  "National  Arab-Ameri- 
can Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  C^vU  Service. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.J.  Res.  242.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  17,  1989,  through 
September  23.  1989.  as  "National  Critical 
Care  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  supporting  increased  donations  of 
commodities  for  international  hunger  allevi- 
ation purposes  through  purchases  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  from  the  United 
States  and  developing  countries  financed  by 
the  Government  of  Japan;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture.  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.  Con.  Res.  92.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  need  to  fully  account  for  Americans 
still  missing  In  Southeast  Asia  and  to  negoti- 
ate the  return  of  Americans  stiU  held  cap- 
tive in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   LEVINE   of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Solarz.  and  Mr.  Leacr 
of  Iowa): 
H.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  pursue  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Pacific  Basin  forum  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  economic,  diplomatic,  and  other 
Issues  unique  to  the  region,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
(for  himself.  Mr.  BEaiEUTER.  Mr.  BuS; 
tamante.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  AdCoin, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr. 
Applegate,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Keknedy.  Mrs.  Morella, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Coyne): 


H.  Con.  Res.  94.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
efforts  of  Paraguay  to  respect  basic  human 
rights  and  civil  liberties  and  support  full 
and  genuine  democracy;  to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Ms.   SNOWE   (for   herself,    Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Ms.    Schneider.    Mr.    Green.    Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mrs.  Coixnts, 
Mrs.  Morella,  and  Mr.  Dicks): 
H.  Con.  Res.  96.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  commission  to  study  compensa- 
tion and  other  personnel  policies  and  prac- 
tices in  the  legislative  branch;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.  Res.   128.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  regarding  the  situation 
in  Lebanon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herseU,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Ackermar, 
Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Erdreich): 
H.  Res.   129.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
efforts  to  combat  drug  trafficldng  and  drug 
abuse  should  be  funded  for  fiscal  year  1990 
at  the  levels  authorized  in  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  1998.  A  bill  to  enable  the  filing  of  a 
protest  relating  to  certain  customs  entries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  1999.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Charles 
Kemker,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms.  SCHNEIDER: 
HJl.  2000.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vincent 
Riccl:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  8:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Ouckman,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Akaka,  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  21:  Mr.  Lawtos. 

H.R.  22:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  MruMZ.  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Traxler,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr. 

KOSTMAYER,  MrS.  SCHROEDER,  Mr.  BOEHLERT, 

Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  IHorida,  and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

H.R.  74:  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah  and  Mr.  Neal 
of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  82:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Dwyxr  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  84:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Dwyxr  of  New 
Jersey,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virgin- 
ia, Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  88:  Mr.  Oberstar  and  Mr.  Rioce. 

H.R.  89:  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Wolpk. 
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HJl.  118:  Mr.  Bilibay. 
HJl.    IM:    Mr.    Won.    Mr.   James.   Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Vucamovich.  and  Mr. 

HJl.  181:  Mrs.  Bemtixt  and  Mr.  Hobbaiio. 

HJl.  311:  Mr.  Engsi. 

HJl.  215:  Mr.  Kostmatkil 

H.R.  237:  Mr.  Coywb. 

H.R.  403:  Mr.  Risce. 

HJl.  461:  Mr.  Whittakee  and  Mr.  Paxon. 

HJl.  464:  Mr.  Marlekee. 

HJl.  518:  Mr.  Garcia. 

HJl.  543:  Mr.  Campbell  of  California  and 
Mr.  LKHMAif  of  California. 

H.R.  587:  Mr.  Poouetta.  Mr.  Payhe  of  Vir 
glnla.  B«r.  Garcia.  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr 
Nbal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  634:  Mr.  Esfy,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr 
McDermott,  B4r.  Afflecate.  Mr.  Whitteii, 
Mr.  Gbxas,  Mr.  Onin>ERSON.  Mr.  McHugh 
Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Frost,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr 
Parris.  Mr.  Molloram.  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  680:  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr 
Nagle.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Alex 
ANSER.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr 
MoLLOHAN.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr 
Kanjorski.  and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  683:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr 
EcKART,  Mr.  GiLLMOR.  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  705:  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mrs.  Kennel 
LY.  and  Mr.  Brennan. 

H.R.  725:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr 
McDermott.  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  747:  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr 
Stearns.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Durbin 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Buechner.  Mr.  Glick 
MAN.  Mr.  Fields.  tAs.  SLAncHTER  of  New 
Yorti.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  McDermott.  and 

HJl.  762:  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Mr.  McEwEN.  and  Mr.  Combest. 

H.R.  777:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Pish.  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Mavrodles,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Parris.  and  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey. 

HJl.  786:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Machtley.  and  Mr.  Clin. 

H.R.  809:  Mr.  OE  Luco.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Buley.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  812:  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  McMillan  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Brennan, 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  db  Logo.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Bifr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Fustbr. 

H.R.  844:  lAi.  Craic. 

H.R.  855:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

HJl.  876:  Mr.  Hertel,  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Bilbray.  and  Mr.  Skaccs. 

H.R.  900:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  933:  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
Walcren.  i€r.  Richardson.  Mr.  Pauntroy. 
Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  and  iAi.  Towns. 

H.R.  952:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  and  Mr. 
Naglb. 

H.R.  970:  Mr.  Mavroules,  Ui.  Rose.  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  989:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Savage.  »4rs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Ackkrman,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  LfPOfSKi.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

HJl.  1000:  Mr.  Boucher. 

HJl.  1023:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  1028:  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Lipinski.  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

HJl.  1060:  Mrs.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Kas- 


UMI 


H.R.  1074:  Mr,  Vento, 

H.R,  1078:  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Skaccs.  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

HJl.  1090:  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 

H.R.  1095:  Mr.  Guckman,  Mr,  LiCHrroor, 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  1100:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

HJl.  1112:  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  1180:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1190:  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  1196:  Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  1243:  Mr.  Fuppo.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Trapicant.  Mrs.  Coluns,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr, 
Lipinski,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Gephardt. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Kolter, 

H.R.  1292:  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia. 

H.R,  1381:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia,  Mr,  Martinez,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Buechner. 

H.R.  1383:  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  1417:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  1419:  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  1468:  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mrs. 
VucANOVicH.  Mr.  OxLEY.  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  1490:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr, 
Leland,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  McDermott.  and  Mr.  Oej- 

DENSON. 

H.R.  1493:  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Hatcher. 

H.R.  1507:  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  de  Luco,  and 
Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  1515:  Mr.  Lauchlin,  Mr.  Nbal  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  1541:  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  1563:  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  1574:  Mr.  Mavroules  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.R.  1584:  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr. 
Wise,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

H.R.  1586:  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens.  and  Mr.  Coiuest. 

H.R.  1587:  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Combest,  and  Mr.  Costello. 

H.R.  1605:  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  RiNALDO.  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  Torri- 
CELLi.  Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  DvtTYEH  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski, Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Feigkan.  Mr.  Pal- 
LONE,  and  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  1618:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  1643:  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  1654:  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Smith  of  Ver- 
mont. Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr.  Li- 
pinski. 

H.R.  1660:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1669:  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
HORTON.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Schuette. 
Mrs.  Patterson,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1674:  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  1675:  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Hyde,  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1682:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  1693:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally.   Mr.    Kleczka.    Mr.    Beilenson.    Mr, 


Shays.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Mrazek.  and  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.J.  Res.  19:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  GiLLMOR.  and  Mr.  DeWinb. 

H.J.  Res.  81:  Mr,  Oallo.  and  Mr,  Kyl, 

H.J.  Res.  82:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Towms.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Gray,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.J.  Res.  136:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Clinger.  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont. 

H.J.  Res.  140:  Mr.  McEwen.  and  Mr.  Espy. 

H.J.  Res,  141:  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr. 
Goodling.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr,  Chan- 
dler, Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Vento,  and 
Mr.  Spratt. 

H.J.  Res.  150:  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Marlenee, 
Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Payne  of 
Virginia.  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Smith  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Fren- 
zel. Mr.  Whitten.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
McCollum.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Carper.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Matsui.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Pickle.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Olin. 
and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res,  153:  Mr,  Horton.  Mr,  Valentine, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken, 
Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  BROVim  of  California.  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  Manton.  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.J.  Res.  163:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  }/Li.  Bevill,  Mr. 
McDaoe,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Frost.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
de  Luco.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ra- 
venel. Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Eroreich,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Fascell.  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mrs. 
Saiki,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Bosco.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr. 
Kolter. 

H.J.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.J.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Price,  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Alexander.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Young  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
LiviNGi;''ON.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Spence.  and  Mr.  Williams. 

H.J.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  McDermott, 
Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.J.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Huches.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski. Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Mrazek. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virgin- 
ia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
TovirNS,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Giucan, 
Mr.  HOGHES,  Mr.  Lipinski,  and  Mr.  Levine 
of  California. 

H.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
OiucAN,  Mr.  Poster,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Houghton.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Doroan  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Porter. 


H.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  and  Mr.  Bliley. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  230:  Mr.  McMillan  of  North 
Carolina. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

31.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Mr.  Bruce  L.  Mikesell,  Silver  Spring,  MD, 
relative  to  public  hearings  on  the  operation 
and  enforcement  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  Jantiary  3.  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  S.  Robb.  a  Senator  from  the 
SUte  of  Virginia. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

This  is  the  day  tohich  the  Lord  hath 
made;  toe  vrill  rejoice  and  be  glad  in 
it -Psalm  118:24. 

Oraclous  Father  in  heaven,  thank 
Thee  for  this  beautiful  day,  for  all  the 
reminders  of  Your  love.  Your  care. 
Your  provision.  Your  creative  power. 
Thank  Thee  for  friends,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  and  being  served  in  this 
place,  for  the  tireless  devotion  of  so 
many  who  labor  behind  the  scenes,  un- 
heralded in  their  productive  service. 

And  especially  we  remember  Dick 
Shewbridge  of  the  Superintendent's 
Department  who  is  ill.  in  intensive 
care. 

Lord  of  the  universe.  Ruler  of  the 
nations,  in  a  sense  the  world  is  in  this 
room  every  day.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  constituents,  thousands  of  counties 
and  cities,  50  States,  the  Nation,  the 
world,  with  all  of  their  problems,  bur- 
dens, and  demands,  converge  in  this 
room.  Grant  to  the  Senators  and  their 
staff  the  wisdom  to  deal  with  this  ava- 
lanche of  human  need. 

Thank  Thee  for  our  beautiful  city. 
Help  us.  Lord,  to  resist  the  forces  that 
would  destroy  it.  Make  truth.  Justice, 
and  love  prevail.  We  pray  in  the  name 
of  Him  who  incarnates  all  virtue. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Btrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter 

n.S.  Skhatb. 
Phxsident  pro  tempore, 
WathiJtgton,  DC,  Apnl  13,  1989. 
To  Ou  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Charus  S. 
Robb.  a  Senator  from  the  SUte  of  Virginia, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrs. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ROBB  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
this  morning,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11  a.m.  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  min- 
utes each. 


RESERVATION  OP  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader's  time  be  reserved  as  well. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET'S 
CLEVER  BOOKKEEPING 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  my 
comments  are  prompted  by  a  break- 
fast I  had  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  with 
six  or  eight  vice  presidents  of  Ameri- 
can corporations  here  in  Washington, 
Government  representatives.  One  of 
them  in  the  course  of  the  conversation 
said  to  the  others  and  to  me,  "My  boss 
was  coming  to  town  last  week  to  have 
dinner  at  the  White  House  with  the 
President,  and  in  the  course  of  brief- 
ing him  he  asked  me.  'If  the  President 
says,  "Everyone  who  is  in  favor  of  a 
tax  increase  to  reduce  the  debt  raise 


your  hand,"  what's  your  advice?' "  He 
said.  "I  told  him  not  to  raise  his 
hand."  And  all  the  other  vice  presi- 
dents for  governmental  relations 
agreed  that  they  would  advise  "Don't 
raise  your  hand."  Then  they  all  quick- 
ly agreed  that  there  is  not  any  way  to 
reduce  the  massive  debt  this  Nation  is 
now  carrying  unless  there  will  be  some 
new  taxes  for  that  purpose. 

So  I  want  to  talk  a  minute,  Mr. 
President,  as  we  examine  the  Federal 
budget  process  we  are  now  going 
through  and  raise  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  massive  debt  that  Is 
going  up  at  the  rate  of  about  one-quar- 
ter of  a  trillion  dollars  a  year.  Each 
citizen  can  answer  that  question  for 
himself  or  herself,  but  I  know  my 
answer. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990,  the 
Reagan  budget  sent  over  and  adjusted 
by  President  Bush,  which  came  to 
Congress  on  February  9.  is  projected 
to  give  us  an  additional  deficit  of 
about  $240  billion.  The  White  House 
has  announced  that  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  this  budget,  will  be 
about  $100  billion.  Well,  the  question 
is,  how  do  we  account  for  that? 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  de- 
scending deficit  path  indicates  that 
our  deficit  is  getting  lower  and  lower 
and  will  reach  zero  in  1993,  yet  if  you 
look  at  the  increase  in  the  national 
debt,  which  is  the  indicator  of  the  true 
deficit,  we  see  that  it  is  going  up  aU  of 
the  time.  By  1993.  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable projections,  including  7-per- 
cent interest,  the  deficit  will  not  be 
zero;  it  will  be  $200  billion.  By  a  more 
realistic  measure,  the  deficit  that  year 
will  be  $300  billion.  So  it  is  not  going 
down.  It  is  going  up. 

What  accounts  for  these  sizable  dif- 
ferences? The  answer  is  "clever  book- 
keeping." 

Suppose  a  corporate  CEO  turned  his 
losses  into  profit  by  clever  bookkeep- 
ing. Suppose  a  CEO,  getting  ready  for 
his  annual  report,  realized  that  he 
would  be  in  the  red  and  says  to  his 
controller,  "Go  get  our  retirement 
funds  and  put  them  over  here  on  the 
bottom  line  and  then  we  will  show  a 
profit." 

Well,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  would 
be  outraged,  the  SEC  would  start  rat- 
tling the  keys  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
no  American  corporate  executive 
would  engage  in  that  kind  of  deceit  to 
his  stockholders.  Yet,  that  is  exactly 
what  we  have  been  doing,  deceiving 
the  American  citizens  about  the  true 
size  of  the  deficit  using  creative  ac- 
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counting.  Creative  accounting  is  when 
we  bring  Social  Security  and  other  re- 
tirement fvmds  on  to  the  bottom  line 
and  treat  them  as  a  profit,  as  operat- 
ing money  that  can  be  used,  when  we 
know  very  well  it  cannot  be.  That 
money  is  in  a  trust;  it  is  dedicated  to 
the  beneficiaries  and  the  trustee  is  ob- 
ligated to  keep  it  intact. 

There  is  another  little  creative  ac- 
counting device  that  I  learned  as  I 
studied  the  budget.  I  could  not  quite 
understand  "net  interest"  because 
knowing  what  the  interest  rates  have 
been,  Itnowing  what  the  gross  national 
debt  was,  I  did  not  see  how  we  could 
possibly  be  paying  only  $150  billion  or 
$155  billion  in  interest.  Well,  the  cre- 
ative accounting  there  is  even  more 
clever,  because  Treasury  pays  interest 
on  all  Government  securities,  be  they 
bonds  or  notes,  or  any  other  kinds  of 
securities.  When  Treasury  pays  out  In- 
terest to  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  for 
example,  as  trustee  for  a  retirement 
fund,  that  money  is  gone.  That  inter- 
est is  gone  and  we  cannot  get  it  back. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  interest  that 
is  paid  to  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund.  When  we  pay  that  interest, 
though  we  pay  it  in  notes  and  securi- 
ties, it  adds  to  the  national  debt  as  it 
should.  That  money  is  gone  beyond 
recall.  We  cannot  get  it  back.  It  is 
paid.  Just  as  if  it  were  paid  to  a  private 
investor.  But  how  do  we  go  about  ac- 
counting for  it  in  our  budget?  Do  we 
not  treat  it  as  an  outlay?  We  treat 
that  interest  paid  to  retirement  funds, 
notably  Social  Security,  as  a  receipt, 
and  we  deduct  it  from  the  interest  we 
pay  when  we  carry  net  interest  to  our 
budget.  So  when  we  see  net  interest, 
we  do  not  really  see  the  true  picture. 
It  is  usually  about  $75  billion  more. 

That  kind  of  accoimting  and  that 
kind  of  bookkeeping  covers  up  the  def- 
icit. That  is  what  we  have  to  put  a 
stop  to,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want 
to  continue  agreeing  to  a  budget  that 
is  deceitful.  Even  more  important,  I  do 
not  want  the  public  to  continue  to  be 
fooled  into  thinking  we  are  reducing 
the  deficit  when  all  you  have  to  do  is 
examine  the  budget  documents.  All 
one  would  really  need  to  do  is  to  look 
at  the  final  figure,  the  bottom  line, 
the  increase  in  the  national  debt  for 
that  year,  to  find  out  what  the  true 
and  honest  deficit  is. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  insist  on 
an  honest  budget.  If  we  had  an  honest 
budget,  we  would  see  where  we  could 
cut. 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  S.  101, 
that  proposes  honest  budgeting.  S.  101 
is  not  a  complicated  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  would  lay  out,  for  all  to  see, 
the  true  state  of  the  budget,  the  true 
amount  of  the  deficit. 

S.  101  would  take  Social  Security 
and  other  retirement  funds,  set  them 
off  in  a  separate  account,  put  a  fire- 
wall, so  to  speak,  to  prevent  us  from 
using  that  money  for  operating  pur- 


poses. It  would  then  take  the  interest, 
the  true  interest,  which  is  over  $200 
billion  in  the  current  budget,  and 
place  it  in  a  debt  deficit  and  interest 
account. 

The  advantage  of  doing  this  is  that 
it  allows  us  to  see,  at  a  glance,  the 
stark  truth  about  the  deficit.  The  true 
deficit  caiuiot  be  concealed  by  the  use 
of  net  interest.  This  exposes,  the  true 
size  of  the  deficit,  the  naked  truth, 
that  the  current  budget  does  not  begin 
to  report.  The  deficit  is  mounting  at 
$250  billion  a  year. 

The  third  account,  the  operating 
budget  Includes  defense,  aU  of  the  gov- 
ernmental activities  and  progrsims, 
such  as  the  farm  program,  welfare 
programs— the  programs  that  we  use 
to  set  the  priorities  of  the  Nation. 

That  particular  part  of  the  budget 
could  be  balanced  from  now  until  eter- 
nity. This  also  would  lay  out.  for  the 
public  to  see.  what  programs  can  be 
cut.  It  exposes  this  fiction  that  we  can 
balance  the  budget  with  spending  re- 
ductions. 

Finally.  S.  101  includes  this  addition- 
al point.  It  lays  out  a  schedule  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  year  by 
year.  It  provides  the  mechanism  to  use 
a  dedicated  tax  for  no  other  purpose 
except  for  debt  reduction.  It  puts  the 
challenge  directly  to  the  President:  Do 
you  want  to  see  this  debt  increased  by 
another  $1  trillion  during  your  admin- 
istration? Or,  do  you  want  to  propose  a 
dedicated  tax  to  start  reducing  the 
debt  which  is  endangering  our  econo- 
my and  places  an  unfair  burden  on  our 
children  and  grjindchildren? 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bond  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.")        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  Sciuitor  from  Nevada 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Reid  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


PATTY  McSWAIN  HARRELL 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  sad  to  advise  my  colleagues 
and  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  of  the  imtimely  passing  of  a 
dear  friend  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  family.  Patty  McSwain  Harrell 
Ash. 

Patty  came  to  the  Senate  on  the 
same  day  I  did.  as  a  member  of  my 
staff.  She  soon  became  my  personal 
secretary  and  over  the  years  I  came  to 
depend  on  her  more  than  I  would  have 


imagined  possible.  After  several  years, 
she  returned  to  Colorado  as  the  direc- 
tor of  my  State  offices  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity she  helped  and  served  literally 
thousands  of  Coloradans. 

Senators  and  other  friends  in  the 
Senate  will  remember  Patty  for  her 
unfailing  enthusiasm,  personal  magne- 
tism and  vitality  and  a  special,  unique, 
visible,  tangible  zest  for  life.  She  was 
the  kind  of  person  whose  presence 
brightened  a  room  when  she  entered 
it.  She  was  the  kind  of  person  who 
just  made  you  feel  better  because  she 
was  there. 

Many  of  us  will  also  recall  Patty  as  a 
woman  of  faith,  who  loved  the  Lord, 
studied  the  Scripture,  and  in  a  thou- 
sand instances,  large  and  small,  put 
the  interests  and  concerns  and  needs 
of  others  ahead  of  her  own. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  Ellen  and 
I  came  to  love  Patty  very  much  and  we 
will  miss  her  greatly  as  will  her  many 
friends.  But  we  will  always  recall  her 
with  great  appreciation  and  with  the 
realization  that  she  enriched  our  lives 
and  the  lives  of  others  by  being  among 
us.  She  was  a  rare  person,  a  remarka- 
ble woman  who  was  a  blessing  to 
many. 

Patty  leaves  behind  a  devoted  hus- 
band. Ken  Ash,  and  three  small  chil- 
dren, Megan,  Tucker,  and  Taylor. 

Patty's  family  and  friends  are  com- 
forted by  knowing  that  she  is  now  in 
heaven  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  who  loves  her  even  as  we 
do. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
the  opportunity  to  share  this  sadness 
with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Unless  other  Senators  seek  recogni- 
tion, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AID  TO  THE  CONTRAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  majority  leader  may  soon— at  least 
I  know  he  hopes  to— have  an  agree- 
ment on  the  so-called  aid  package  to 
the  Contras. 

I  just  wish  to  indicate  to  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side,  through  their 
staffs  who  are  listening  in  their  of- 
fices, that  it  is  our  hope  to  not  have 
any  amendments,  but  if  there  are  to 
be  amendments  I  hope  they  can  be 
combined  in  one  or  two. 

We  are  getting  all  kinds  of  reports 
now  that  there  may  be  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  amendments,  and  one 
objection  to  a  time  agreement.  I  would 
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just  Indicate  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
President,  the  Republican  leader  and 
the  Democratic  leader  In  the  Senate. 
and  the  Republican  leader  and  the 
Democratic  leader  in  the  House  agreed 
on  this  package,  and  a  deal  is  a  deal. 

I  will  join  efforts  to  defeat  any 
amendment  from  either  side.  I  have 
just  discussed  that  with  the  President 
twice  this  morning.  That  is  his  wish. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who 
have  different  views  on  how  we  deal 
with  this  issue.  I  do  not  wish  to  fore- 
close anyone  from  amendments,  but  I 
do  believe  that  if  amendments  are  of- 
fered and  receive  a  very  few  votes,  it  is 
going  to  be  bad  news  for  those  Contras 
and  Contra  leaders  and  others  and  it 
may  be  perceived  by  some  as  foreclos- 
ing options  in  the  future  in  the  event 
that  Daniel  Ortega  does  as  he  has  in 
the  past,  and  that  is  to  ignore  any  ef- 
forts to  democratize  Nicaragua. 

So  I  hope  my  Republican  colleagues 
would  not  offer  amendments.  Having 
said  that,  I  know  that  there  may  l)e 
some  amendments,  in  any  event.  I 
hope  that  they  might  combine  their 
efforts  and  agree  on  a  reasonable  time 
limit  so  that  we  could  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. 

As  I  understand  it,  as  of  Saturday, 
unless  there  is  additional  money  au- 
thorized and  appropriated,  the  Con- 
tras will  be  on  half-rations.  So  there  is 
some  reason  to  act  expeditiously,  obvi- 
ously without  cutting  off  anyone's 
right  to  debate. 

I  believe  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Republican  leader  would  like  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  bill  by  early 
evening. 

So  I  would  again  remind  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
President  Bush  supports  this  agree- 
ment. He  is  opposed  to  any  amend- 
ments and  has  authorized  me  to  say  so 
and  authorized  the  majority  leader  to 
say  so.  A  deal  is  a  deal.  A  deal  has 
been  made. 

I  know  there  are  some  on  the  other 
side  who  have  different  views  who  do 
not  like  the  arrangement  either.  So  I 
would  hope  we  could  move  expedi- 
tiously and  hopefully  get  an  agree- 
ment between  now  and  12  o'clock. 

So  I  alert  anyone  on  the  Republican 
side,  if  you  have  an  amendment,  you 
should  be  alert  because  we  are  going 
to  get  an  agreement  and  we  hope  that 
we  will  have  no  objection  to  the  time 
agreement  to  be  proposed  later  by  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in- 
dicated on  several  occasions  in  the 
recent  past  that  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  budget  process  that  is  going 
on.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
package  that  may  be  consumated 
today  between  congressional  leader- 
ship and  the  White  House.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  econom- 
ic assumptions  that  underlie  this  pack- 
age. 

I  heard  Senator  Sanfors  speak  this 
morning  and  I  agree  with  everything 
he  said  and  I  share  his  concerns.  I 
want  to  make  it  known  that  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  the  CBO  this  morn- 
ing and  I  have  asked  them  to  analyze 
the  budget  package  based  on  their  eco- 
nomic assumptions  as  contrasted  with 
the  economic  assumptions  being  used 
by  the  congressional  leaders  and  the 
White  House.  I  think  they  are  going  to 
indicate  some  very  dramatic  differ- 
ences, differences  that  the  American 
people  should  be  made  very  much 
aware  of,  differences  that  I  suid  other 
leaders  in  Congress  are  very  concerned 
about. 

I  wanted  to  make  it  known  that  we 
are  imdergolng  that  process  and  we 
will  release  that  information  when  it  is 
given  to  us  in  the  very  near  future. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


THE  1988  WORLD  REFUGEE 
SURVEY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees 
produces  its  World  Refugee  Survey. 
Over  the  past  three  decades,  this 
annual  survey  has  been  not-^ 
throughout  the  world  for  its  thorough 
and  thoughtful  analysis  of  global  refu- 
gee needs  and  trends. 

This  year's  edition.  "World  Refugee 
Survey:  1988  in  Review."  is  certainly 
consistent  with  the  survey's  fine  tradi- 
tion of  factual  reporting  on  refugees 
aroimd  the  world.  And  the  survey  also 
contains  a  series  of  analytical  articles 
on  some  of  the  key  issues  now  con- 
fronting us  in  this  field.  These  cover 
such  diverse  suid  challenging  subjects 
as  the  continuing  needs  of  Vietnamese 
"boat  people,"  the  hurdles  to  repatri- 
ation for  Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan, 
and  the  maiunade  emergency  in 
Sudan. 

While  the  survey  is  filled  with  valua- 
ble facts  and  figures,  the  U.S.  Commit- 
tee for  Refugee's  director,  Roger 
Winter,  reminds  us  that  "these  are  not 
numbers.  They  are  people.  Each  one 
of  these  14.4  million— refugees— repre- 
sents an  individual  human  tragedy." 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Mr.  Winter  for  his 
extraordinary  work  in  bringing  the 
current  tragedy  in  southern  Sudan  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  community.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  expose  the  use  of  food  as  a 
weapon  in  the  ongoing  civil  war  there 


and  played  a  major  role  in  mobilizing 
the  response  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  voluntary  agency  communi- 
ty to  the  massive  and  needless  loss  of 
life  In  that  country.  We  should  all  be 
grateful  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  com- 
mend the  World  Refugee  Survey  to 
my  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
Refugees'  aimouncement  of  the  publi- 
cation be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro.  as  follows: 

Retogez  Nxtmbers  Grow.  PROTEcnoN  Mech- 
anisms Falter:  The  U.S.  Committee  for 

Refugees  Issues  Its  Annual  Survey  of 

Refugee  Protection 

With  Its  release  of  the  World  Refugee 
Survey:  1988  in  Review,  the  U.S.  Committee 
for  Refugees  today  announced  that  the 
total  number  of  the  world's  refugees  outside 
their  countries  continued  to  climb— from 
13.3  million  In  1987  to  14.4  mUlion  In  1989. 
That  many  or  more  remain  Internally  dis- 
placed within  their  countries,  unable  to 
escape. 

This  increase,  according  to  the  UJS.  Com- 
mittee for  Refugees,  reflects  two  overriding 
realities: 

Refugees  did  not  go  home  during  the  year, 
and 

Massive  new  displacements  continue  to 
take  place. 

The  largest  new  influxes  of  refugees  into 
neighboring  countries  in  1988  occurred  in 
Africa: 

335,000  civilians  fled  violence  in  northern 
Somalia,  arriving  in  massive  numbers  this 
summer  In  Ethiopia.  There,  in  camps  ill-pre- 
pared to  serve  them,  many  are  suffering  un- 
necessarily from  severe  malnourishment 
and  disease.  There  are  a  total  of  350,000  So- 
mallans  now  In  Ethiopia.  [Approximately 
600,000  are  stUl  displaced  within  Somalia.] 

Almost  a  quarter-of-a-mlllion  Mozambi- 
cans  fled  into  neighboring  countries  In  1988, 
making  a  total  of  1,147,000  Mozamblcans 
now  refugees  outside  the  ravaged  country. 
[As  many  as  2  million  civilians  remain  vio- 
lently uprooted  in  Mozambique,  displaced 
primarily  because  of  brutal  treatment  by 
RENAMO  insurgents.] 

More  than  150,000  southern  Sudanese  ref- 
ugees—mostly seriously  malnourished 
young  boys— fled  that  country  for  Ethiopia 
in  1988.  bringing  the  number  of  Sudanese 
refugees  in  that  country  to  350,000.  [Two 
million  Sudanese  are  displaced  within  the 
Sudan.]  Up  to  500.000  civilians— mostly  of 
the  Dinka  ethnic  group— lost  their  lives  to 
starvation  inflicted  by  both  sides  in  the  civil 
war  there. 

Significant  numbers  of  refugees  also  fled 
from  Iraq.  Iran,  Afghanistan,  Cambodia, 
and  Vietnam  during  the  year. 

In  presenting  these  statistics.  Roger  P. 
Winter,  director  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
Refugees,  said,  "These  are  not  numbers. 
They  are  people.  Each  one  of  these  14.4  mil- 
lion represents  an  individual  human  trage- 
dy." 

"Refugees  and  displaced  people  are  vic- 
tims," said  Winter.  "A  few  are  controversial. 
But  the  bulii  are  regular  people  caught  up 
in  persecution  and  violence.  As  a  nation  and 
as  Individuals,  we  have  increasingly  made 
the  very  tragic  error  of  believing  that  refu- 
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gees are  one  of  our  problems,  rather  than 
their  becoming  one  of  our  causes." 

Winter,  who  Just  returned  from  the  south- 
em  Sudan,  where  he  has  been  investigating 
the  massive  unfolding  refugee  crisis  there, 
wrote  in  his  introductory  review  of  the  year 
for  the  Survey,  "It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a 
humanitarian  tragedy  of  this  dimension, 
fiilly  known  to  governments  including  our 
own.  oould  materialize  with  nary  a 
murmur."  Winter  asked,  "Where  was  the 
UN?  Where  was  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity?  Where  was  the  world's  humanitarian 
machinery  In  such  a  case?" 

Such  questions  are  the  unfortunate  re- 
frain in  case  after  case.  While  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility lies  with  those  governments 
who  have  caused  their  citizens  to  flee,  the 
major  focus  of  the  World  Refugee  Survey  is 
with  conditions  in  the  countries  of  asylum. 
Some  of  the  greatest  burdens  for  asylum 
countries  were  found  in  Africa,  the  conti- 
nent involving  the  most  new  refugee  up- 
heavals during  the  year. 

Tiny  Malawi— with  serious  economic  prob- 
lems of  its  own— has  taken  the  brunt  of  the 
outpouring  of  refugees  from  Mozambique. 
•Malawi  has  a  refugee  burden  in  many  ways 
outmatched  by  any  in  the  world."  said 
Winter.  "The  refugee  influx  is  approaching 
a  twelfth  of  the  nation's  population." 

Safe  asylum  for  refugees  from  Indochina 
loomed  as  a  major  question  in  1988.  One  of 
the  mo6t  distressing  new  developments  in 
the  region.  Winter  pointed  out,  was  that 
"inaction  by  Thailand  and  the  international 
community  permitted  the  dread  Khmer 
Rouge  to  force  back  thousands  of  refugees 
into  Cambodia. "  Hmong  attempting  to  cross 
into  Thailand  have  also  continued  to  be 
pushed  back  into  Laos.  A  serious  breakdown 
in  asylum  occurred  in  early  1988  after  Thai- 
land began  interdicting  and  pushing  off  Vi- 
etnamese refugee  boats.  Pushbacks  contin- 
ued In  Indonesia;  Hong  Kong  rushed  to  im- 
plement a  new  screening  program  to  deter 
new  arrivals;  and  Malaysia  announced  that 
it  would  close  its  major  refugee  camp. 

A  Survey  article,  "Sins  of  Omission:  The 
New  Vietnamese  Refugee  Crisis  in  South- 
east Asia,"  searches  for  a  basis  for  a  new 
international  consensus  to  avoid  a  contin- 
ued breakdown  in  refugee  protection. 
"Piracy  and  pushbacks  may  have  added  tens 
of  thousands  to  the  death  toll,  but  the  boat 
journey  itself  is  an  Inherently  dangerous 
one,"  writes  USCR  staff  analyst  Court  Rob- 
inson. "This  is  what  must  stop,  not  through 
pushbacks  or  other  harsh  deterrent  meas- 
ures, but  through  a  real  diversion  of  the 
outflow  into  orderly  migration  channels." 

The  asylum  situation  for  Central  Ameri- 
can refugees  was  similarly  uncertain.  Most 
are  not  recognized  as  refugees  by  govern- 
ments in  many  countries  in  the  region  or  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Life  for  Sal- 
vadoran  refugees  in  Honduran  refugee 
camps  has  been  harsh,  leading  thousands  to 
return  home  to  a  still  dangerous  and  unset- 
tled environment.  During  the  year,  hun- 
dreds of  Nicaraguan  asylum  seekers  were 
turned  away  by  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica 
was  considering  measures  that  would  give 
border  authorities  greater  discretion  in 
turning  away  potential  asylum  seekers. 

Prospects  initially  looked  encouraging  for 
the  world's  largest  refugee  population, 
nearly  six  miUion  Afghan  refugees  in  Paki- 
stan and  Iran,  as  the  Soviet  Union  began  its 
withdrawal  from  Afghanistan.  As  the  year 
drew  to  a  close,  however,  the  war  was  esca- 
lating, causing  fresh  groups  of  refugees  to 
flee.  And  those  looking  for  a  safe  return 
found  instead  an  unsettled  political  situa- 


tion, a  devastated  infrastructiu^.  and  the 
presence  of  millions  of  mines. 

The  end  of  the  Gulf  War  also  seemed  to 
herald  the  return  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Iraqi  and  Iranian  refugees.  But  hopes 
were  dashed  after  the  cease  fire,  as  both 
sides  turned  their  guns— and,  in  the  case  of 
Iraq,  chemical  weapons— on  dissident  seg- 
ments within  their  own  populations,  causing 
thousands  more  refugees  to  flee. 

Another  Survey  article.  "Refugees:  A  Ba- 
rometer of  Genocide."  shows  how  a  close  ex- 
amination of  refugees  can  reveal  to  the  out- 
side world  otherwise  hidden  information 
about  the  human  rights  conditions  in  their 
homelands.  USCR  policy  analyst  Bill  Pre- 
lick  writes.  "The  scarred  and  blistered  skin 
of  Kurdish  women  and  children  or  the  ema- 
ciated bodies  of  starving  Dinkas  tell  us  most 
clearly  that  lives  are  in  danger."  Frelick 
says  that  when  refugee  stories  fit  a  pattern 
showing  an  intent  to  destroy  the  group  in 
question  it  is  warranted  to  use  the  term 
"genocide"  to  describe  the  threat. 

Most  of  the  world's  refugees  have  been 
languishing  in  camps  or  homeless  for  years. 
Older  Palestinians  saw  the  40th  anniversary 
of  their  lives  being  uprooted.  Many  of  their 
children  and  grandchildren  have  lived  their 
entire  lives  in  refugee  camps.  In  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  a  year-long  uprising 
created  havoc  and  hardship.  Refugee  youth 
were  in  the  forefront  of  the  uprising,  and 
comprised  the  bulk  of  its  casualties. 

In  Lebanon,  the  refugee  camps  of  Beirut 
were  reduced  to  ruin  and  the  surviving  civil- 
ians forced,  once  again,  to  flee.  The  World 
Refugee  Survey  described  the  destruction  of 
the  Shatila  and  Burj  el-Barajneh  camps  in 
the  sununer  of  1989.  "Hardly  an  undamaged 
structure  stood  in  either  camp.  The  Haifa 
Hospital,  made  famous  as  a  safe  haven  for 
refugees  through  years  of  bombardments, 
massacres,  and  street  fighting,  was  de- 
stroyed and  empty." 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees,  a 
project  of  the  American  Council  for  Nation- 
alities Service,  was  established  in  1958  to 
inform  the  American  public  about  world  ref- 
ugee issues  and  to  work  for  the  protection 
of  all  refugees,  asylum  seekers,  and  dis- 
placed persons  worldwide  irrespective  of 
their  race,  religion,  nationality,  or  political 
opinions.  USCR  is  a  private,  nonprofit  orga- 
nization. It  receives  major  funding  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  the  John  D.  and  Cather- 
ine T.  MacArthur  Foundation,  the  Joyce 
Mertz-Gilmore  Foundation,  the  Henry 
Goldman  Foundation,  and  the  Sunflower 
Foundation.  USCR  also  receives  tax-free 
contributions  from  many  concerned  individ- 
uals. 


suits  for  which  It  was  intended— that 
being  the  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  employee  health  benefits.  In 
fact,  the  law  as  enacted  in  the  1986 
Tax  Reform  Act,  might  actually  offer 
small  business  owners  little  choice 
other  than  to  cut  back  the  benefits 
which  they  offer  their  employees.  It  is 
clear  then  that  requiring  businesses  to 
conform  to  section  89,  in  its  current 
form,  is  a  bad  idea. 

However,  the  spirit  and  intent 
behind  section  89  is  a  good  idea.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  allow  businesses  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  expense  of  providing  bene- 
fits unless  those  benefits  are  extended 
in  a  nondiscriminatory  fashion. 

We  on  Capitol  Hill  are  often  remind- 
ed, rather  loudly,  when  our  policies 
are  going  to  cost  business  money.  I 
think  that  businesses  should  remain 
acutely  aware  that  tax-favored  treat- 
ment for  employer  provided  benefits 
costs  the  Government  money.  And 
that  Congress  explicitly  justified  that 
cost  if  "such  benefits  fulfill  important 
social  objectives,  such  as  increasing 
health  insurance  coverage  among  tax- 
payers who  are  not  highly  compensat- 
ed and  who  otherwise  would  not  pur- 
chase or  could  nor  afford  such  cover- 
age." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
through  testimony  being  offered  today 
in  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, and  testimony  to  be  offered  at 
hearings  scheduled  by  other  commit- 
tees in  the  future,  we  in  Congress 
might  gain  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  how  to  implement  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  section  89,  without 
imposing  an  excessive  administrative 
burden  on  small  businesses. 


SECTION  89  OF  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1986 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate,  in  response  to  an  over- 
whelming outcry  from  the  small  biisi- 
ness  community,  unanimously  ex- 
pressed its  sense  that  section  89  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  "im- 
poses an  intolerable  and  unjustified 
burden  of  compliance  upon  employ- 
ers". In  addition,  we  requested  that 
the  House  immediately  adopt  and  send 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration  a  bill 
to  "repeal  or  to  modify  substantially" 
section  89. 

I  supported  this  measure  because 
section  89,  if  implemented  in  its  cur- 
rent form,  would  not  produce  the  re- 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
CITY  OF  ROCKFORD,  IL 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  highlight  the  results  of  the 
April  4,  1989,  mayoral  election  in 
Rockford.  in  our  great  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

The  people  of  this  great  city  elected 
one  of  their  own  as  mayor.  Charles  E. 
Box.  He  was  bom  and  reared  in  Rock- 
ford.  He  practiced  law  for  5  years  in 
Rockford.  Additionally,  Mayor  Box 
served  as  city  legal  director  and  city 
administrator. 

What  is  unique  about  this  election, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  Mayor  Box  was 
elected  the  first  black  mayor  in  the 
history  of  the  city  of  Rockford.  Al- 
though the  city  has  only  a  15-percent 
black  population.  Mayor  Box  received 
63-percent  of  the  vote.  He  won  in  all 
14  wards  in  this  second  largest  city  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  I  am  proud  of 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  highlight  the  results 
of  this  mayoral  election  because  it  ex- 
emplifies what  I  believe  to  be  a  comer- 
stone    of    the    American    dream— an 
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America  where  aU  persons  are  judged 
on  their  abilities  and  character,  and 
not  on  the  color  of  their  skin. 

All  too  frequently  we  read  about 
racial  disharmony  in  this  country.  Be- 
cause of  the  harmony  emanating  from 
Rockford.  IL.  in  early  April.  I  believe 
it  is  most  appropriate  for  this  body  to 
recognize  and  congratulate  Mayor  Box 
and  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Rock- 
ford  for  the  fairness  and  reasoned  ap- 
proach they  demonstrated  during 
their  cltywide  election. 


THE  "SECRET"  CLASSIFICATION 

BIr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Readiness, 
Sustainability  and  Support,  which  I 
chair,  has  held  hearings  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Military  Base  Clo- 
sure Commission. 

During  the  course  of  those  hearings, 
I  had  requested  transcripts  of  the 
Commission's  meetings  to  help  me  un- 
derstand the  reasoning  of  those  who 
were  making  such  pivotal  decisions. 
This  Senator  was  appalled  to  discover 
how  broadly  the  classification  of 
"Secret"  had  been  applied  by  the  Pen- 
tagon, not  to  protect  national  security, 
but  simply  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of 
potentially  embarrassing  information. 

The  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  a 
widely  respected  daily  newspaper  in  Il- 
linois, has  written  an  excellent  editori- 
al on  this  subject— one  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRO  in  full  and  one  that  I 
would  encourage  every  Member  to 
read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

Who's  thb  Eimrr.  Skmats  or  Sovixrs? 

No  clearer  example  of  the  mlsiue  of  the 
"secret"  stamp  has  emersed  than  the  one 
provided  this  week  by  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary Prank  Carlucd. 

At  s  hearing  on  proposed  military  base 
closings.  Sen.  Alan  Dixon.  D-Ill..  questioned 
the  secrecy  surrounding  the  base-closing 
OommiMion.  With  two  facilities  targeted  in 
minois — Chanute  Air  Force  Base  in  Rantoul 
and  Fort  Sheridan,  north  of  Chicago— 
Dixon  wants  to  know  the  reasoning  behind 
the  choices.  But  that  has  been  a  problem. 

A  transcript  of  the  commission's  meetings 
provided  to  Dixon  was  stamped  "secret"  and 
the  names  of  people  who  spoke  were  obliter- 
ated with  black  lines. 

Dixon,  understandably,  wants  to  know 
thoae  n*mp«  How  else  can  he  judge  the  reli- 
ability of  the  decisions  that  were  made? 

But  Carlucci  said  "the  staff  of  the  com- 
mission should  be  protected  from  political 
abuse." 

Hold  on  here.  Classifications  such  as 
"secret"  are  supposed  to  protect  national  se- 
curity. The  military  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
cerned about  Moscow  finding  out  how  our 
missiles  work,  not  Congress  finding  out  how 
our  commissions  work. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  the  classifica- 
tion system  is  abused  and  material  is  kept 
from  the  public  with  the  primary  purpose 
being    prevention    of    political    embarrass- 


ment—or "abuse"— Instead  of  protection  of 
vital  secrets. 

There  may  be  good  reasons  for  keeping 
details  about  a  base's  mission  secret,  to  de- 
prive the  Soviet  Union,  terrorists  or  other 
enemies  of  the  United  States  of  useful  infor- 
mation. 

But  there  is  no  good  reason  for  depriving 
our  elected  senators  and  representatives  of 
basic  information  about  the  base-closing 
commission's  work. 


DRUG  WAR  HAS  BEEN  ALL 
TALK,  NO  ACTION 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  you  and 
I  are  both  great  admirers  of  the  fine 
columnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Mike  Royko,  who  writes,  in  a  very  de- 
lightful and  humorous  fashion,  a  lot 
of  old-fashioned  common  sense. 

Yesterday,  he  wrote  a  column  enti- 
tled, "Drug  War  Has  Been  All  Talk. 
No  Action." 

Last  night  here  on  the  floor  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  Jim  Sasser,  and  I 
agreed  that  the  column  deserves  the 
attention  of  this  body. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Royko  column 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Drug  War  Has  Been  Au.  Talk,  No  Action 
(By  Mike  Royko) 

Earlier  this  year,  a  woman  was  walking  on 
a  main  thoroughfare  in  Evanston.  She  was 
going  to  meet  her  husband  for  dinner. 

She  and  her  husband  have  been  friends  of 
mine  for  30  years.  They  are  two  of  the  most 
civilized  people  I've  ever  known.  I  never 
heard  either  of  them  say  a  cruel  word  about 
anyone. 

The  woman  didn't  reach  the  restaurant. 
She  was  found  near  an  alley,  bleeding  from 
severe  head  wounds.  Someone  had  appar- 
ently struck  her  with  a  blunt  instrument. 

She  died  a  few  weeks  later.  Because  she 
never  regained  consciousness,  we  can't  be 
certain  what  happened.  But  It  isn't  hard  to 
figure. 

Someone  probably  grabbed  for  her  purse. 
Out  of  shock  or  Instinct,  she  may  have  re- 
sisted. The  thief  or  thieves  hit  her.  It  hap- 
(>ens  often  in  and  around  the  big  cities. 

Something  else  Isn't  hard  to  flgiire.  She 
was  walking  a  short  distance  from  a  neigh- 
borhood where  gangs  and  drugs  are  reality. 

So  the  odds  are  that  the  blows  came  from 
a  dopehead  needing  money  for  a  fix.  Few 
professional  criminals  ply  their  trade  so  stu- 
pidly. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  wife  of  another 
friend  of  mine  was  leaving  her  home  in  the 
Hyde  Park  neighborhood  of  Chicago. 

The  next  thing  she  remembers,  she  was  In 
a  hospital.  Someone  had  hit  her  head,  ap- 
parently with  a  baseball  bat.  She  suffered 
terrible  injuries  but.  fortunately,  has  recov- 
ered. 

The  attack  had  a  profit  motive.  For  club- 
bing someone,  the  thug  showed  a  profit  of 
the  $8  in  the  lady's  purse. 

Once  again,  the  motive  isn't  hard  to 
figure.  My  friends  live  in  a  part  of  Hyde 
Park  that  Is  within  wallting  distance  of  gang 
and  dope  territory.  It's  a  typical  doper 
crime.  No  time  for  subtlety.  Just  bash,  grab 


and  run.  Getting  high,  losing  the  shakes, 
feeling  good,  are  more  urgent  than  some- 
one's life. 

It's  happening  in  Chicago,  Wastiington, 
New  York,  Cleveland.  Detroit,  and  just 
about  every  other  middle-  to  big-size  city.  It 
has  slopped  over  from  the  inner  cities  to  the 
quieter  neighborhoods  and  out  Into  some 
suburbs. 

And  what's  being  done?  Well,  in  Washing- 
ton, the  center  of  America's  journalistic- 
governmental  hot  air  Industry,  they  are 
fighting  with  words.  President  Bush's  new 
drug  czar  Is  carping  at  the  mayor  of  Wash- 
ington for  not  being  cooperative  about  some 
vague  plan  for  the  feds  and  the  locals  to  get 
together  in  a  new  drug  war.  The  mayor  just 
as  vaguely  says  that  isn't  true,  he'd  be 
happy  to  cooperate. 

More  talk.  And  In  the  time  it  takes  for 
them  to  exchange  empty  words,  another 
few  tons  of  cocaine  moves  as  easily  into  this 
country  as  clouds  drift  across  the  sky. 

Much  of  it  will  be  converted  into  crack. 
And  some  crack  users,  unable  to  work  for  a 
living,  will  go  out  with  a  lead  pipe  or  a  bat 
and  hit  defenseless  women,  or  blow  a  hole  in 
a  convenience  store  clerk. 

That's  all  we've  been  getting  from  Wash- 
ington during  the  years  the  dope  industry 
has  grown— blabber,  blabber  and  more  blab- 
ber. 

Queen  Nancy  urged  the  nation  to  "just 
say  no."  She  could  afford  so  simple-minded 
a  solution.  With  Secret  Service  agents  front 
and  rear,  nobody  was  going  to  slap  her  on 
the  head. 

And  wtiile  Nancy  was  saying  "say  no,"  her 
husband's  administration  was  playing  foot- 
sie with  the  countries  that  pump  the  dope 
Into  this  country.  We  were  giving  them  fi- 
nancial aid.  It's  even  believed  that  some  of 
the  contra  leaders — described  by  Ron  as  the 
moral  equivalent  of  our  founding  fathers- 
were  in  the  drug  business.  Maybe  I  missed 
something  in  history  class,  but  when  did 
George  Washington  sell  cocaine? 

Basically,  the  war  on  drugs  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  fraud.  There  aren't 
enough  cops  in  the  cities  to  deal  with  all  the 
local  peddlers  and  users.  There  aren't 
enough  jails  to  house  them. 

Part  of  that  problem  Is  that  the  federal 
government  doesn't  want  to  waste  money  on 
cities.  It  can  put  our  billions  to  better  use  at 
the  Pentagon.  We  can  blow  up  the  Soviet 
Union  10  times,  but  D.C.  can't  spare  a  few 
bucks  so  a  woman  can  safely  meet  her  hus- 
band for  dinner. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  people  in 
Washington  who  make  foreign  policy  and 
look  at  the  big  picture  don't  want  to  offend 
our  friends,  the  drug-dealing  nations. 

I  don't  wish  harm  to  anyone,  but  their  at- 
titudes might  change  if  a  few  White  House 
and  State  Department  wives  didn't  make  it 
to  dinner  alive. 

And  part  of  the  problem  is  the  odd  notion 
that  we  can't  use  our  military  against  drug 
merchants. 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  we  have  tanks 
rolling  down  Dopevllle  Street,  or  marines 
storming  crack  houses. 

But  is  it  unthinkable  to  have  Army  troops 
along  the  Mexican  border?  Would  it  be  rude 
to  use  the  Air  Force  to  chase  air  drug  ship- 
ments? Would  It  be  an  Inconvenience  to  ad- 
mirals if  the  Navy  searched  out  drug  boats? 

As  for  the  crisis  in  prison  space,  I've  never 
understood  why  prisons  have  to  be  more  ex- 
pensive to  build  than  luxury  housing. 

When  there  are  wars,  no-frill  prison 
camps  are  built,  simple  and  cheap.  Barracks 
surrounded    by    high    barbed-wire    fences. 
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maybe  electrified,  with  armed  guard  towers, 
search  lights,  and  mean  dogs. 

We  have  vast  stretches  of  useless,  remote 
land  in  this  country,  perfectly  suitable  for 
prison  camps.  True,  inmates  might  not  learn 
a  useful  trade  or  earn  a  college  degree,  and 
visitors  might  have  a  long  journey.  But  life 
is  tradeoffs.  The  criminals  might  be  unhap- 
py, but  nice  people  will  be  safer. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  genuine  war 

on  drugs,  we  need  a  new  drug  slogan.  Why 

doesn't  everyone  out  there  drop  a  post  card 

to  the  White  House  with  this  slogan  on  it? 

"Say  No  To  Bull 1" 


VOLUNTARISM 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  inaugural  address,  President  Bush 
reminded  us  that  "there  is  but  one 
just  use  of  power,  and  it  is  to  serve 
people."  This  thought  is  especially  ap- 
propriate as  we  celebrate  "National 
Volunteer  Week"  from  April  9  to  April 
15. 

In  Polk  Coimty.  lA,  over  1.000  indi- 
viduals volunteered  162,000  hours  last 
year  to  help  United  Way  agencies.  The 
spirit  and  generosity  of  these  men  and 
women  is  indicative  of  the  attitude  of 
every  American  volunteer. 

Our  recognition  of  the  invaluable 
contributions  of  volunteers  should 
extend  beyond  this  week.  Last  year  I 
sponsored  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 32,  "Volunteers  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  Voluntarism."  It  called  to 
mind  the  tremendous  importance  of 
volunteers  in  our  local  communities 
and  in  the  job  market.  More  recently, 
on  April  10.  1989.  the  Washington 
Times  reported  that  the  White  House 
is  inspiring  a  national  volunteer  move- 
ment. 

But  Government  is  not  alone  in  this 

effort. 

About  100  major  companies  in  the 
private  sector  including  Levi  Strauss. 
Union  Carbide,  Marriott,  Coca-Cola, 
United  Airlines,  Xerox.  AT&T.  TRW. 
and  Carnation  consider  volunteer  ex- 
perience when  they  hire  people  for 
jobs. 

The  value  of  recognizing  volunteer 
work  experience  is  embraced  by  sever- 
al nonprofit  organizations  as  well.  Or- 
ganizations such  as  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  Association  of 
Junior  Leagues,  the  Association  for 
Volunteer  Administration,  the  Nation- 
al School  Volimteer  Program,  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  and  AARP  advocate  this  con- 
cept. 

Today,  T  would  like  to  thank  the  nu- 
merous American  volunteers,  especial- 
ly those  who  do  so  much  for  the 
people  in  my  State  of  Iowa.  They  pro- 
vide a  standard  to  which  all  of  us 
should  aspire  365  days  a  year.  They 
prove,  as  President  Bush  so  eloquently 
stated  in  his  inaugural  address,  that 
although  our  problems  are  large,  our 
heart  is  larger,  and  although  our  chal- 
lenges are  great,  our  will  is  greater. 


SENATOR  DAVID  L.  BOREN 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  2  years.  I  have  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  serving  with  David  Boren 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  Boren 
has  demonstrated  strong  leadership, 
vision,  and  judgment.  He  has  taken 
important  steps  to  ensure  that  we 
have  the  strongest  possible  oversight 
capability  and  has  worked  hard  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  the  sensitive  infor- 
mation which  our  committee  deals 
with  every  day. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  consider  our  service 
a  special  trust  which  has  been  be- 
stowed on  us  by  our  leaders  on  behalf 
of  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  We 
know  that  our  colleagues  and  the 
American  public  depend  on  us  to  pro- 
vide effective  oversight  in  this  special 
area  which  is  necessarily  shielded 
from  public  view. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  area  is  this 
more  important  than  in  the  area  of 
covert  action.  It  is  particularly  critical 
that  the  Senate  and  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee  do  all  they  can  in 
this  most  secret  and  sensitive  of  areas 
to  ensure  that  decisions  being  made 
and  actions  being  taken  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  Nation  and  are  consist- 
ent with  American  law. 

In  the  most  recent  edition  of  Inter- 
national Review,  Senator  Boren  has 
written  an  article,  "Covert  Action  and 
American  Foreign  Policy,"  which  dis- 
cusses this  important  issue  and  makes 
a  number  of  significant  points  about 
the  oversight  process.  He  concludes 
that  "simply  abolishing  the  legitimate 
use  of  covert  activities  would  not  deter 
those  who  wish  to  abuse  power  and 
who  intentionally  avoid  these  normal 
channels.  Making  covert  activities  ille- 
gal and  dismantling  the  oversight 
process  would  lessen  our  ability  to  in- 
dependently monitor  worldwide  activi- 
ties of  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment. In  the  end,  such  a  course  of 
action  could  easily  increase,  not  de- 
crease, the  potential  for  abuse  of 
power." 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COVKRT  ACTIOH  AND  AMERICAM  FOREIGN 

Policy 
(By  David  L.  Boren) 

As  the  debate  rages  over  the  suitability  of 
covert  activities  of  government  in  a  demo- 
cratic society— a  debate  that  has  taken  on 
added  ferocity  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Iran- 
contra  affair— it  is  time  to  focus  on  the 
process  at  the  heart  of  the  issue  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Congressional  oversight  of  covert 
activities. 

While  no  one  believes  more  strongly  than 
I  that  government  should  be  as  open  as  pos- 
sible   and    ultimately    accountable    to   the 


p)eople,  there  remain  certain  sensitive  activi- 
ties of  government  absolutely  vital  to  our 
national  security  and  to  our  ability  to 
pursue  our  stated  foreign  policy  goals  this 
must  be  kept  secret. 

At  the  same  time,  because  these  activities 
are  more  subject  to  abuse  than  more  open 
avenues  of  action,  they  must  be  carried  out 
only  under  strict  observation  by  Congress. 
During  the  part  two  years  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence—one of  Congress'  two  committees 
given  responsibllty  for  oversight  of  these 
and  other  Intelligence  matters— I  have 
worked  to  put  in  place  a  system  to  reduce 
the  threat  of  executive  abuse  of  covert  ac- 
tivities so  that  they  can  be  used  to  pursue 
legitimate  foreign  policy  goals  in  situations 
in  which  there  Is  no  clear  alternative  mech- 
anism. 

THE  NATURE  OF  U.S.  COVEHT  POLICY 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  misunder- 
standing of  the  scope  of  this  government's 
current  use  of  covert  activities.  Although 
the  specific  number  of  our  covert  undertak- 
ings is  classified,  that  numl>er  is  significant- 
ly lower  than  the  current  debates  would 
imply.  Fewer  still  are  the  large  paramilitary 
operations  commonly  envisioned. 

In  fact,  the  great  majority  of  our  activities 
are  conducted  for  Intelligence-gathering 
purposes  or  are  small,  targeted  programs 
created  to  assist  friendly  governments. 
Through  these  relatively  small  programs, 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  promote 
its  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  our 
friends.  In  most  cases,  the  nations  with 
whom  we  are  coot>erating  in  these  programs 
want  to  keep  them  confidential  in  order  to 
avoid  appearing  dependent  on  US  assist- 
ance. We  usually  participate  in  secret  not 
because  of  self-interest,  but  at  the  insistence 
of  those  with  whom  we  are  cooperating. 

The  few  larger  paramilitary  assistance 
programs  in  which  we  have  participated 
were  carried  out  in  secret  for  similar  rea- 
sons. In  the  recent  past,  these  actions  have 
been  extremely  effective  in  promoting  what 
some  call  the  "Reagan  Doctrine"  of  forcing 
the  Soviets  to  pay  very  high  prices  for  their 
activities  In  other  countries.  (Afghanistan. 
Angola-Namibia,  and.  with  obvious  limita- 
tions, Nicaragua,  serve  as  a  few  examples.) 
Our  successes,  however,  have  depended 
upon  the  cooperation  of  countries  adjacent 
to  targets  of  Soviet  Influence.  These  coun- 
tries have,  almost  without  exception,  de- 
manded that  the  program  be  kept  secret  as 
a  price  for  their  participation,  allowing 
them  to  avoid  a  legal  state  of  war  with  their 
neighbors. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  any  of  our  recent 
successes  could  have  been  achieved  through 
more  open  channels. 

PRINCIPI.ES  FOR  COVERT  ACTIOH 

In  order  for  covert  actions  to  be  appropri- 
ate as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy  in  a  democrat- 
ic nation,  and  for  them  to  be  effective,  they 
must  observe  several  guiding  principles. 

First,  covert  actions  must  never  contradict 
or  be  viewed  as  a  substitute  for  our  publicly- 
stated  foreign  policy.  The  results  of  the  sale 
of  arms  to  Iran  should  serve  to  demonstrate 
the  point.  Not  only  did  discovery  of  the  pro- 
gram cause  the  Reagan  Administration's 
most  serious  domestic  crisis  and  further 
drive  a  wedge  between  Congress  and  the 
White  House,  but  our  duplicity  In  deal- 
making  with  the  Iranians  for  hostages  se- 
verly  damaged  the  credibility  of  our  public 
policy  against  bargaining  with  terrorists  and 
reduced  our  ability  to  achieve  important 
foreign  policy  goals  in  the  Middle  East. 
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Second,  no  matter  how  appealing  the  goal, 
covert  activities  cannot  operate  outside  of 
the  bounds  of  basic  American  values. 

The  American  people  have  made  it  clear 
that,  as  tools  of  our  foreign  policy,  the 
means  employed  in  covert  actions  are  not 
free  from  scrutiny.  It  was  in  part  the  re- 
ports of  CIA  assassination  plots  against  in- 
frlendly  foreign  leaders  and  concerns  about 
domestic  spying  activities  in  the  1970'8  that 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  intelligence  oper- 
ations oversight  committees  in  Congress. 

Third,  they  must  have  strong  blpartii>an 
support— a  principle  that  holds  true  for  our 
foreign  policy  programs  In  general.  Foreign 
policy  actions  of  all  kinds  must  have  the 
support  of  a  united  voice  at  home  If  they 
are  to  be  sustained.  The  lack  of  continuity 
in  our  desUings  with  Nicaragua  in  this 
decade  and  the  resulting  confusion  in  Cen- 
tral America  illustrate  the  inevitable  failure 
of  large  programs  that  are  undertaken  with- 
out the  foundation  of  bipartisan  consensus. 

Presidents  must  remember  that  they  can 
initiate  a  course  of  action,  but  they  cannot 
sustain  it  without  broad  consensus  in  sup- 
port of  the  policy.  Even  if  the  goal  is  worthy 
and  the  action  is  needed,  it  is  better  never  to 
initiate  a  policy  that  cannot  be  sustained. 
Unpredictable  changes  in  direction  only 
tend  to  demoralize  our  allies  and  embolden 
our  enemies. 

Finally,  In  order  to  ensure  compliance 
with  these  principles,  our  covert  activities 
must  be  few  enough  in  number  and  small 
enough  in  scope  to  allow  for  effective  ad- 
ministration by  the  executive  branch  and 
sufficient  oversight  by  Congress.  We  have 
only  limited  resources  available  for  covert 
operations,  and  for  adequately  monitoring 
them.  If  we  spread  our  resources  too  thin, 
our  actions  will  fail,  and  the  oversight  proc- 
ess will  also  break  down.  We  cannot  afford 
to  strike  at  every  target  of  opportunity: 
careful  selectivity  is  crucial. 

THE  aOLE  OP  TRX  CONGRKSS 

Since  covert  activities  are  not  carried  out 
in  full  view  of  the  American  public.  Con- 
gress has  a  special  role  in  ensuring  that 
they  operate  within  these  guiding  princi- 
ples. Each  of  the  two  intelligence  commit- 
tees in  Congress — one  In  each  house— has 
access  by  law  to  all  Presidential  Findings  au- 
thorizing covert  activities  and  to  complete 
Information  concerning  ongoing  operations. 

Because  these  programs  will  not  be  public- 
ly debated,  the  committee  members  accept  a 
burden  even  greater  than  usual  to  represent 
the  views  of  the  public.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee.  I  view  my 
role  to  be  one  of  tnisteeship.  both  for  the 
rest  of  the  Senate  and  for  the  American 
people.  In  reviewing  findings  for  covert 
action,  I  ask  myself  not  only  whether  or  not 
I  personally  approve  of  a  secret  activity,  but 
also  whether  or  not  the  full  Senate  and  the 
American  people  would  approve. 

In  order  to  ensure  scrutiny  by  as  broad  a 
group  as  possible.  Senate  leaders  have  filled 
the  committee  with  members  representing  a 
broad  ideological  spectrum,  including  sena- 
tors from  the  political  left  and  right.  Yet 
despite  this  ideological  diversity  and  the 
controversial  nature  of  the  Issues  we  con- 
front, the  members  have  worked  hard  to 
reach  consensus  among  ourselves  and  with 
the  executive.  Our  sensitivity  to  our  respon- 
sibilities as  trustees  and  our  work  toward 
consensus  has  resulted  in  unanimous  or 
nearly  unanimous  votes  on  almost  every 
major  committee  decision. 

When  the  committee  agrees  with  an  Ad- 
ministration program,  the  approval  gives  a 
profram  the  support  it  must  have  for  suc- 


cess. When  the  conunlttee  disagrees  with  a 
program,  the  I>resident  is  advised  to  with- 
draw it.  If  necessary.  Congress  has  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  freeze  or  eliminate  all  spend- 
ing for  an  action  It  deems  unwise. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  through  hearings 
and  mutual  consultation,  the  President  has 
been  persuaded  to  withdraw  some  proposals 
and  to  modify  some  existing  programs.  Fur- 
thermore, in  rare  instances  in  which  a  con- 
sensus could  not  be  reached,  the  committee 
has  acted  to  force  the  cancellation  of  activi- 
ties. To  the  credit  of  both  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, these  actions  have  remained  confi- 
dential. 

RULXS  FOR  LBGISLATIVX  OVERSIGHT 

Two  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  the  Iran- 
contra  scandal,  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  and  the  President  reached  a 
strong  agreement— subsequently  reflected 
by  appropriate  executive  branch  directives- 
requiring  more  stringent  reporting  by  the 
executive  branch  to  the  oversight  commit- 
tees. Specifically,  the  orders  require  that: 

All  Presidential  Findings  be  in  writing, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  in 
which  case  oral  findings  would  be  reduced 
to  writing  and  signed  by  the  President 
within  two  working  days: 

No  finding  should  retroactively  authorize 
or  sanction  a  secret  action: 

All  notifications  procedures  apply  to  any 
person  or  agency,  including  those  outside 
the  CIA  or  traditional  intelligence  agencies, 
directed  by  the  President  to  conduct  covert 
activities: 

The  intelligence  committees  should  be  in- 
formed of  participation  of  any  government 
agencies,  private  parties,  or  other  countries 
involved  in  assisting  with  covert  actions: 

In  all  but  the  most  exceptional  circum- 
stances, timely  notification  to  Congress  of  a 
Presidential  Finding  will  not  be  delayed 
beyond  two  woriUng  days  of  the  initiation  of 
a  covert  action. 

To  further  help  ensure  adequate  oversight 
and  access  to  information,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee operates  under  tight  in-house  proce- 
dures. 

Since  January,  1987,  the  Committee  insti- 
tuted regular  quarterly  oversight  of  all  find- 
ings in  force,  replacing  the  random  spot- 
check  approach  of  the  past  with  systematic 
and  periodic  review  of  even  the  least  active 
programs.  Findings  for  which  the  originat- 
ing purpose  has  ceased  to  exist  are  recom- 
mended for  cancellation. 

This  review  procedure  has  not  only  im- 
proved the  oversight  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  it  has  also  improved  the  admin- 
istration of  Presidential  Findings,  since  the 
National  Security  Council  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  have  to  conduct  their 
own  quarterly  reviews  in  order  to  prepare 
for  the  Senate  review. 

Second,  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
committee  travel  extensively  to  review  per- 
sorutlly  each  of  the  covert  activities  being 
conducted.  Access  to  these  field  operations 
Is  unlimited. 

Finally,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
we  have  operated  an  Independent  audit  unit 
which  has  access  to  all  information  regard- 
ing the  operations  and  financial  accounts  of 
previously  approved  covert  actions.  In  the 
past,  the  committees  have  had  to  rely  upon 
the  executive  branch  for  all  financial  infor- 
mation. The  new  committee  audit  group  is 
charged  with  making  certain  that  the  pro- 
grams are  carried  out  using  appropriate 
means  and  within  the  confines  of  the  origi- 
nal Intent  of  the  program. 

The  audit  team  has  already  spotted  irreg- 
ularities in  a  few  covert  activities,  and  the 


committee  has  stopped  or  reformed  these 
activities. 

KSTABLISHIIIG  TRUST 

Overall,  the  oversight  process  as  it  exists 
substantially  reduces  the  potential  for 
abuse.  But  oversight  is  most  effective  when 
it  operates  in  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  co- 
operation among  government  leaders. 

For  our  part,  the  Committee  has  taken  se- 
rious steps  to  show  that  it  can  be  trusted 
with  highly  sensitive  information,  removing 
any  excuse  for  the  Administration  to  fail  to 
provide  full  briefings  on  all  covert  activities. 

After  I  became  Chairman  in  January, 
1987,  the  Senate  Committee  approved  a 
series  of  procedural  changes  designed  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  leaks.  First,  Sena- 
tor Bill  Cohen,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  I  made  it  clear  that  any  staff 
member  who  intentionally  leaked  or  han- 
dled improperly  any  classified  or  conunlttee- 
sensltive  information  would  be  fired  imme- 
diately. Second,  we  announced  that  any  sen- 
ator found  to  have  leaked  such  information 
would  be  asked  to  leave  the  committee— a 
request  both  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can leaders  assured  us  they  would  enforce. 

To  help  prevent  unintentional  disclosure, 
the  committee  adopted  procedures  forbid- 
ding staff  or  Committee  members  from  re- 
moving classified  or  committee-sensitive  ma- 
terials from  the  secure  Senate  hearing 
room.  Senators  are  not  even  allowed  to  take 
their  own  notes  on  classified  briefings  out  of 
the  hearing  room:  rather,  each  Senator  is 
given  private  storage  facilities  within  the 
secure  area,  and  all  materials  are  read  and 
studied  in  our  own  secure  space.  The  Com- 
mittee staff  has  also  been  more  highly  com- 
partmentalized by  subject  matter  on  a  need- 
to-know  basis,  reducing  the  number  of  staff 
members  with  knowledge  about  any  particu- 
lar program. 

The  Administration  has  responded  to  our 
initiatives  by  being  more  forthcoming  and 
complete  in  their  reports  to  the  committee. 
And,  while  the  increased  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  branches  has  by  no  means 
lessened  the  standards  demanded  by  Con- 
gress for  covert  actions,  it  has  created  an  en- 
vironment in  which  the  Administration  can 
find  the  kind  of  bipartisan  support  for  ap- 
propriate actions  so  necessary  for  their  suc- 
cess. It  also  allows  for  candid  discussion  of 
policy  actions  in  advance  of  final  Presiden- 
tial decisions  and  helps  to  mold  those  deci- 
sions in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  more 
effective.  In  short,  it  helps  create  a  level  of 
trust  that  enables  our  government  to  better 
pool  the  talents  and  insights  of  .both 
branches  of  government. 

The  cooperation  and  tnist  that  has  devel- 
oped between  Congress  and  the  White 
House  In  recent  months  is  an  important  ele- 
ment not  only  of  covert  action  oversight  but 
also  of  our  foreign  policy  in  general. 

Beginning  with  Vietnam  and  continuing 
through  Watergate  and  the  Iran-contra 
affair,  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government  have  been  engaged 
in  a  self-defeating  and  escalating  cycle  of 
mistrust.  As  Congress  grew  increasingly  mis- 
trustful of  the  executive.  It  attempted  to  re- 
strict executive  action  through  legislation, 
worsening  the  relationship  even  further  as 
the  executive  searched  for  ways  to  avoid  the 
new  restrictions. 

The  resulting  partisanship  and  infighting 
have  not  only  heightened  concerns  of 
abuses  of  power,  but  have  resulted  in  con- 
stant shifts  in  foreign  policy,  seriously  erod- 
ing our  ability  to  achieve  stated  goals. 
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For  this  reason,  I  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  apparent  desire  of  President  Bush  to 
work  closely  with  Congress.  He  has  also  re- 
acted positively  to  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators  with  whom  I  joined  in  suggesting 
regular  consultations  between  members  of 
Congress  and  the  White  House  in  drafting 
foreign  policy  Initiatives. 

A  new  era  of  trust  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  Congress  would 
not  on^  ease  concerns  of  abuse  of  covert  ac- 
tivities, but  would  also  strengthen  our  abili- 
ty to  achieve  all  of  our  foreign  policy  goals. 

CONCLUSION 

No  system  of  oversight  could  possibly  be 
air-tight,  regardless  of  what  restraints  Con- 
gress imposed  upon  the  President.  But  while 
there  remains  the  potential  for  abuse  of 
covert  activities  pursued  outside  normal 
channels  of  operation— such  as  the  Iran- 
contra  affair— simply  abolishing  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  covert  activities  would  not  deter 
those  who  wish  to  abuse  power  and  who  in- 
tentionally avoid  these  normal  channels. 

Making  covert  activities  illegal  and  dis- 
mantling the  oversight  process  would  lessen 
our  ability  to  independently  monitor  world- 
wide activities  of  representatives  of  our  gov- 
ernment. In  the  end,  such  a  course  of  action 
would  easily  Increase,  not  decrease,  the  po- 
tential for  abuse  of  power. 


THE  BUSH  ETHICS  PACKAGE 
AND  THE  ISSUE  OF  HONORARIA 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, President  Bush  unveiled  his 
ethics  package  for  the  three  branches 
of  Government. 

While  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  Presi- 
dent take  a  proactive  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  specific  ethical  standards 
for  the  Federal  Government,  I'm  dis- 
appointed that  he  failed  to  heed  one 
of  the  most  important  recommenda- 
tions of  his  ethics  commission,  the 
banning  of  honoraria  for  Senators  and 
Congressmen. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  end  the  practice  of  taking 
honoraria.  No  longer  can  we  afford  to 
have  the  motives  and  objectives  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators  stained  by 
the  color  of  money.  In  the  last  5  years. 
Members  of  this  august  body  received 
more  than  $9  million  worth  of  hono- 
raria for  their  personal  use.  In  that 
same  period,  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  pocketed  $15.4  miUion  in  hono- 

Any  taxpayer  ought  to  be  outraged 
at  those  statistics.  It  suggests  that 
their  Representative  in  Washington 
may  be  indebted  to  moneyed  interest. 
Surely  James  Madison  didn't  have 
honoraria  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
about  competing  factions  in  the  Feder- 
alist papers. 

Now  of  course  there  may  be  some  le- 
gitimate instances  in  which  honoraria 
may  be  granted.  But  under  the  present 
system  the  potential  for  abuse  and  the 
appearance  of  abuse  is  just  too  great. 
Perhaps  we  could  establish  an  hourly 
^age— maybe  we  could  tie  it  to  the 
minimum  wage— so  that  when  Sena- 
tors talk  before  an  interest  group  they 
are  justly  compensated  for  their  time. 


But  let  us  be  sure  that  compensation 
is  more  than  just  a  thinly  disguised 
large  monetary  reward  for  little  or  no 
work. 

Finally,  Mr.  President  I  must  com- 
ment on  what  I  consider  the  irony  of 
President  Bush's  ethics  report.  Last 
year,  the  Congress  passed  a  compre- 
hensive ethics  bill  which  would  have 
put  a  stop  to,  or  at  least  slowed,  Wash- 
ington's "revolving  door."  Unfortu- 
nately, President  Reagan  vetoed  that 
package.  President  Bush's  ethics  pack- 
age clearly  demonstrates  that  Mr. 
Reagan's  veto  was  unjustified  and  un- 
called for.  I  hope  that  we  can  once 
again  address  the  issue  of  the  revolv- 
ing door  both  with  Congress  and  in 
the  administration.  I  know  that  my 
colleague  from  South  Carolina,  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  has  a  bill  to  do  just 
that,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  that  legislation. 

So  I  salute  the  President  for  his 
ethics  initiative  but  I  urge  him  and  my 
colleagues  to  address  the  issue  of 
honoraria. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  regarding  this 
issue  be  submitted  for  the  Record, 
"Mr.  Bush's  Ethics  Plan:  Big  and 
Thin"  and  "Bush  Offers  Proposals  on 
Ethics.  Pay",  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  re- 
spectively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  13,  1989] 
Mr.  Bush's  Ethics  Plan:  Big,  and  Thin 
President  Bush  yesterday  finally  faced  up 
to  the  Reagan  legacy  of  easy  ethical  virtue— 
the  sleaze  factor— and  he  blinked.  His  chal- 
lenge to  Congress  to  raise  ethical  standards 
for  all  three  branches  of  government  calls 
for  more  loophole  than  law.  His  new  ethics 
bill  should,  for  Instance,  have  pressed  Con- 
gress   to    stop    the    shameful    practice    of 
taking  honorariums  from   interest  groups. 
Instead,  the  bill  leaves  a  gaping  hole. 

This  might  be  good  legislative  relations; 
many  In  Congress,  feeling  underpaid,  don't 
want  to  hear  about  eliminating  Inflated 
speech  fees  from  special  interests.  But  it's 
not  leadership.  It's  even  insulting  to  Mr. 
Bush's  own  ethics  commission,  appointed 
with  so  much  hoopla.  The  panel  called  for  a 
ban  on  honorariums;  the  President  says 
he'll  "consult"  with  the  legislators  In  con- 
junction with  talks  about  higher  pay  for 
Congress. 

Mr.  Bush  is  selective  in  his  deference  to 
Congress.  He  would  create  an  independent 
counsel  to  Investigate  and  prosecute  Its 
members,  paralleling  the  procedure  for 
prosecuting  high  executive  branch  officials. 
Congress  has  already  rejected  the  idea, 
chiefly  because  It  Is  unneeded. 

The  special  prosecutor  law  is  a  safeguard 
against  conflicts  of  Interest.  It  recognizes 
the  executive's  Inability  to  Investigate  and 
prosecute  Itself  credibly.  The  executive  has 
no  such  problem  Investigating  ethical  prob- 
lems in  Congress;  this  is  a  remedy  without  a 
problem.  Even  so.  the  President  would  gut 
the  existing  independent  counsel  law.  He 
wants  the  court  appointing  the  Independent 
counsel  to  choose  from  a  list  of  15  prosecu- 
tors picked  by  the  Attorney  General— the 
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very  official  whom  the  law  disqualifies  from 
conducting  the  prosecution. 

Congress  is  disgraced  not  only  by  honorar- 
iums but  by  its  reliance  on  a  flood  of  funds 
from  political  action  committees  for  hun- 
dreds of  special  interests.  Mr.  Bush  rightly 
calls  for  curbs  on  those  PAC  millions,  yet  he 
gratuitously  declares  opposition  to  public 
funding  of  Congressional  races.  That's  an 
odd  way  to  promote  the  higher  standards  he 
says  are  "central  to  this  Administration." 

For  all  its  99  pages,  the  President's  ethics 
package  discloses  no  justification  for  the 
Reagan  veto  of  Congress's  "revolving  door" 
bill.  Mr.  Bush  said  he'd  come  up  with  Im- 
provements. He  hasn't. 

There  are  useful  Ideas  In  the  ethics  bill, 
like  a  thoroughly  sensible  tax  benefit  for 
new  officials  who  must  divest  stock  holdings 
quickly  to  avoid  conflicts  of  Interest.  The 
President's  new  executive  order  rescinds  a 
Reagan  Administration  order  that  permit- 
ted Michael  Deaver,  former  deputy  White 
House  chief  of  staff,  to  lobby  White  House 
officials  without  delay. 

But  the  order  waters  down  the  precept  of 
a  1965  directive  by  President  Johnson  to 
avoid  even  the  apptearajice  of  impropriety. 
Henceforth,  Mr.  Bush's  aides  must  "endeav- 
or" to  avoid  such  appearances. 

By  and  large,  the  program  looks  disap- 
pointing. The  President  is  quick  to  praise 
his  own  ethical  crusade;  there's  little  reason 
for  others  to  chime  In. 

Bush  Otters  Proposal  on  Ethics,  Pay- 
Hill  Honoraria  Sidestepped 

(By  Ann  Devroy) 

Sidestepping  the  politically  charged  Issued 
honoraria  for  members  of  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Bush  yesterday  unveiled  a  wide-rang- 
ing package  of  ethics  proposals  for  the 
three  branches  of  government  and  called  for 
broad  reform  In  compalgn  financing  laws. 

In  a  speech  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Bush  s&ld  the  package 
of  legislation  and  a  new  code  of  conduct  for 
the  executive  branch  that  he  annoimced 
yesterday  "seek  a  common  end:  to  raise  eth- 
ical standards,  to  avoid  conflicts  of  interest 
and  to  ensure  that  the  law  is  respected.  In 
fact  and  in  appearance." 

The  proposals  do  not  include  a  key  recom- 
mendation of  the  ethics  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Bush— a  ban  on  honoraria  to 
members  of  Congress.  Bush  said  he  supports 
such  a  ban,  but  thinks  it  should  be  tied  to  a 
pay  raise  for  Congress  and  worked  out  In 
later  negotiations. 

"There  is  no  point,  absolutely  no  point  In 
putting  Congess  through  another  traumatic 
bashing  like  the  one  just  completed,"  he 
said  In  reference  to  the  massive  public 
outcry  that  led  to  rejection  of  a  proposed  51 
percent  congressional  pay  raise  in  February. 

Yesterday,  the  president  proposed  a  ""i 
percent  pay  Increase  for  federal  judges,  tied 
to  a  honoraria  limit  of  15  percent  of  judicial 
salaries.  He  said  his  consultations  with  Con- 
gress will  also  include  an  effort  to  get  salary 
increases  for  "certain  executive  branch  posi- 
tions." 

He  did  not  specify  which  positions,  but 
White  House  officials  have  been  working  for 
weeks  to  pinpoint  technical,  highly  special- 
ized Jobs  and  categories  of  jobs  for  which 
they  will  make  a  pay  increase  case.  Federal 
employee  groups  attacked  the  proposal  as 
"fatally  flawed"  because  of  its  failure  to 
support  Increases  for  all  executive  branch 
employees. 

The  failure  to  call  for  a  ban  on  congres- 
sional   honoraria    drew    a    rebuke    from 
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Common  Cause.  The  public  interest  lobby 
group's  president,  Pred  Werthetmer.  called 
congressional  acceptance  of  large  fees  for 
speeches  "at  the  heart  of  the  ethics  scan- 
dals in  Washington."  Retreating  from  that 
proposal,  he  said,  "undermines  the  presi- 
dent's credibility  on  the  ethics  issue. " 

White  House  officials  said  Bush  thinks  it 
would  be  unfair  to  propose  a  ban  that  would 
deeply  cut  the  total  Income  of  a  member  of 
Congress  without  increasing  his  or  her 
salary.  Wertheimer  responded  with  a  list  of 
226  House  members,  a  majority  of  that 
chamber,  who  stated  they  support  an  hono- 
raria ban  without  a  pay  raise. 

Bush  added  a  campaign  finance  reform 
call  to  his  package,  telling  the  editors  he 
has  asked  his  staff  for  "a  comprehensive 
review  of  federal  campaign  finance  laws." 
The  president  endorsed  a  ban  on  all  contri- 
butions of  political  action  committees 
(PACs),  said  he  opposes  federal  funding  of 
congressional  campaigns,  and  said  the  cur- 
rent law  that  allows  members  of  Congress 
elected  before  1980  to  convert  left-over  cam- 
paign funds  to  personal  use  when  they 
retire  from  public  office  should  be  repealed. 

Major  elements  of  the  package  include: 

New  financial  disclosure  rules  that  would 
make  reporting  and  review  requirements 
uniform  for  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  require  more  detailed  informa- 
tion. More  officials  would  have  to  file  disclo- 
sures. 

Current  federal  conflict-of-interest  laws 
would  be  extended  to  cover  officers  and 
senior  employees  in  Congress  and  In  the  Ju- 
diciary, although  not  members  of  Congress 
themselves.  The  president  could  grant  a 
waiver  "in  the  national  interest."  Congress 
would  only  be  covered  by  provisions  that 
affect  future  employment. 

New  rxUes  would  be  promulgated  govem- 
mentwide  for  the  acceptance  of  reimburse- 
ment of  travel  expenses,  and  employees  of 
all  branches  would  t>e  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting gifts  from  anyone  seeking  action 
from  their  agency,  or  whose  interests  could 
be  affected  by  their  area  of  work. 

New  restrictions  would  govern  those  who 
leave  government  service  and  want  to  lobby 
their  former  agencies.  One  new  provision, 
aimed  at  keeping  government  employees 
from  revealing  agency  information  to  future 
employers,  was  questioned  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Onion  yesterday  as  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  public  disclosure  of  nonclassi- 
fied information. 

The  Independent  counsel  statute  would  be 
extended  to  Congress.  The  counsels  would 
not  be  appointed  by  the  court  but  would  be 
selected  from  a  list  of  15  approved  by  the  at- 
torney general. 

The  15  percent  limit  on  outside  earned 
income  that  now  applies  to  senior  executive 
officials  would  be  extended  to  members  of 
Concreas  and  their  senior  staff  but  honorar- 
ia for  oongTeaBtonal  officials  would  not  be 
included  in  that  limit. 

The  office  of  government  ethics,  which 
oversees  the  executive  branch,  would  be 
strengthened,  and  a  similar  office  to  oversee 
Congjeaa  would  be  created. 


UMI 


CHEBOCAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President, 
recent  events  have  foctised  attention 
worldwide  on  the  horror  of  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons.  Photos  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Iran  and  Iraq's  chemical  weap- 
ons use.  particularly  the  Kurdish  vil- 


lagers killed  by  their  own  government, 
aroused  international  indignation.  Sto- 
ries that  Libya  is  trying  to  Join  the 
chemical  weapons  club,  aided  by  busi- 
nesses in  West  Germany,  brought 
home  the  urgency  of  action  to  control 
the  spread  of  chemical  weapons  pro- 
duction. A  number  of  Third  World  na- 
tions currently  are  trying  to  develop 
their  own  chemical  weapons  capacity. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  Senator  Dole's  Chemical 
and  Biological  Weapons  Control  Act, 
S.  8.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  help  stem  the  export  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons-related 
technology  and  materials.  Senators 
Pell  and  Helms  have  sdso  introduced 
legislation  to  slow  the  proliferation  of 
such  weapons.  I  hope  that  we  will  see 
action  on  chemical  weapons  legislation 
in  the  very  near  future. 

However,  in  our  rush  to  enact  short 
term  limitations  on  proliferation,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  longer  term 
goal— the  elimination  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  worldwide.  Negotia- 
tions on  a  treaty  to  rid  the  world  of  all 
chemical  weapons  have  been  ongoing 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  for  some  time. 

President  Bush  has  made  it  clear 
that  a  chemical  weapons  treaty  is  a 
major  priority  of  his  administration. 
In  his  speech  to  Congress  on  February 
9,  the  President  stated: 

Chemical  weapons  must  be  banned  from 
the  face  of  the  Earth,  never  to  be  used 
again.  This  won't  be  easy.  Verification  will 
be  difficult.  But  civilization  and  human  de- 
cency demand  that  we  try. 

I  strongly  agree  with  the  President's 
commitment  to  tackle  this  complex 
problem  and  urge  that  this  be  made  a 
high  priority. 

Several  of  the  Nation's  most  respect- 
ed newspapers  have  Joined  the  call  for 
renewed  attention  to  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiations, acienowledging  in  each  case 
that  many  difficulties  remain.  The 
Washington  Post,  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  and  the  New  Yorlc 
Times  have  recently  added  their  voices 
to  the  call  for  a  negotiated  ban  on 
chemical  weapons.  In  order  that  my 
colleagues  may  read  these  texts  in  full, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
three  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  8.  1989] 
Storm  Over  Chemical  Wartark 

There  is  a  big  political  storm  at  the  Paris 
conference  on  chemical  warfare,  but  it 
should  not  confuse  anyone's  view  of  what  is 
going  on.  It  was  always  in  the  cards  that 
Libya  and  the  other  Middle  East  states  that 
have  used  chemicals  In  war.  or  which  easily 
might,  would  object  to  having  the  spotUght 
turned  on.  This  explains  Libya's  effort  to 
depict  American  concentration  on  its  chemi- 
cal plant  as  the  result  of  a  Reagan  vendetta. 
It  explains  the  Arabs'  campaign  to  shift  the 
attention  of  the  conference  from  their 
chemical   work  to  Israel's  nuclear  status. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  been  unable  to  keep 
itself  from  seeking  old-style  cheap  profit 
from  the  attacks  on  Washington.  Some  of 
the  industrialized  states  that  are  suppliers 
to  Third  World  miscreants  are  resisting  the 
supplier  label  which  they  have  earned. 

The  United  States,  however,  is  being 
faithful  to  the  purpose  of  the  conference,  to 
its  own  Interest  and  to  the  world's  interest. 
Consider  the  context.  Egypt's  use  of  gas  in 
Yemen  in  the  mid-'608  began  the  unhappy 
erosion  of  the  1925  Geneva  accord  banning 
chemical  use  and  produced  a  new  Geneva 
conference  to  negotiate  a  more  effective 
ban.  Iran's  and.  especially,  Iraq's  use  of  gas 
in  the  recent  Gulf  war  shows  how  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  At  least  six  countries  (the 
three  users  plus  Israel,  Syria  and  Libya) 
have  or  are  nearing  a  chemical  capability. 
Iraq  not  only  brushed  off  repeated  world 
condemnations  but  scored  major  military 
and  political  successes  with  chemicals:  the 
worst  of  precedents.  The  United  States  con- 
cluded, rightly,  that  the  intensity  of  inter- 
national concern  had  to  be  turned  up.  This 
is  how  everyone  got  to  Paris. 

The  first  line  of  defense  is  to  raise  the 
costs  of  further  use  or  spread  of  these  poi- 
sons. Publicizing  Libya's  factory,  dramatiz- 
ing the  American  concern  and  embarrassing 
Libya's  German  and  other  suppliers  fit  in 
here.  Raising  international  consciousness 
can  slow  would-be  suppliers  and  producers 
alike.  The  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
at  least  to  investigate  poison  gas  allegations, 
and  if  possible  also  to  impose  sanctions,  can 
be  strengthened. 

The  best  but  most  difficult  line  of  defense 
would  be  to  ban  not  only  use  but  produc- 
tion, but  the  verification  requirements  are 
prodigious.  Still,  seeing  if  a  safe  regime 
could  be  developed  is  well  worth  trying. 
President-elect  Bush,  who  has  demonstrated 
his  own  feeling  on  this  subject,  wUl  have  the 
task  of  bringing  the  American  position  on 
verification  up  to  tougher  standards.  Expert 
observers  of  the  "rolling  text"  under  prepa- 
ration at  Geneva  report  signs  of  alignment 
of  the  Soviet  and  American  governments 
and— the  third  key  player— the  UJS.  chemi- 
cal industry  in  trying  to  achieve  some  kind 
of  ban.  There  Is  no  magic  solution  in  the 
campaign  against  chemical  warfare,  only 
hard  slogging. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 
9,  1989] 

Stop  the  Poisom 

Cheinlcal  weapons  have  always  been  seen 
as  abhorrent  by  most  of  mankind.  That's 
why  their  use  was  largely  halted  after 
World  War  I.  But  several  recent  develop- 
ments make  this  week's  international  con- 
ference in  Paris  on  the  subject  crucial. 

First,  it's  getting  easier  and  easier  to  send 
poison  gas— accurately  and  stealthily— 
against  unsuspecting  victims.  Ballistic  and 
cruise  missiles  capable  of  carrying  chemical 
warheads  are  proliferating  at  an  alarming 
rate.  And  for  shorter  range  and  more  fo- 
cused attacks,  ""suitcase"  chemical  bombs 
with  timed  detonators  could  quite  easily  be 
carried  into  public  gathering  places. 

Second,  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
weapons— always  relatively  low-tech— is  get- 
ting easier  and  easier  for  countries  like 
Libya.  This  is  especially  true  since  compa- 
nies from  developed  countries  are  apparent- 
ly quite  willing  (and  undeterred  by  their 
governments  or  ethical  concerns)  to  lend 
them  a  hand. 

And  third  (and  most  troubling  of  all),  at 
least  some  military  and   political   leaders 
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have  decided  that  the  military  advantage  of 
using  chemical  weapons— including  against 
civlUans— is  worth  the  international  oppro- 
brium. 

An  Ideal  world  would  see  all  chemical 
stockpiles  destroyed  and  verifiable  agree- 
ment never  to  build  them  up  again.  That 
will  be  even  harder  to  achieve  than  nuclear 
disannament,  where  the  weapons  are  fairly 
huge  and  obvious  and  the  arsenals  relatively 
few.  Still,  the  goal  should  not  be  abandoned 
and  there  are  steps  that  can  be  taken. 

The  first  to  get  European  and  Japanese 
governments  to  face  the  fact  that  they've 
been  letting  some  of  their  companies  get 
away  with  murder:  helping  the  likes  of 
Muammar  Quaddafi  and  Saddam  Hussein 
add  chemical  weapons  to  their  arsenals. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  the  world's  largest  chemical  arsenals 
and  most  advanced  research,  should  open 
their  faculties  to  regular  international  in- 
spection. This  would  put  the  onus  on  other 
countries— and  the  list  is  getting  longer  and 
longer— to  do  the  same. 

French  President  Francois  Mitterrand 
propoaed  an  international  embargo  of  prod- 
ucts and  technology  against  nations  using 
chemical  weapons.  This,  too,  would  help 
move  the  world  beyond  simply  harming  the 
»ise  of  such  weapons  (as  provided  for  under 
the  1925  Geneva  Protocol)  to  outlawing 
their  manufacture  and  stockpUing.  It  won't 
be  easy,  but  the  alternative  is  unacceptable. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  12, 1989] 
Now,  THE  Hard  Part  on  Poisoh  Gas 

Ridding  the  world  of  chemical  weapons. 
George  Bush  declared  in  his  campaign  for 
the  White  House,  woiUd  be  a  topmost  priori- 
ty of  his  Presidency.  With  two  very  small 
steps  this  week  in  Paris  and  In  Bonn,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  pushed  matters 
along.  It's  now  up  to  Mr.  Bush  to  overcome 
the  still-substantial  ot>stacles  to  a  new  and 
tougher  treaty  banning  the  scourge  of 
chemical  war. 

In  Paris,  an  international  conference 
ended  yesterday  with  a  call  for  accelerated 
effort  to  ban  production  and  possession  of 
chemical  arms.  The  1926  Geneva  protocol 
only  banned  first  use.  The  Paris  resolution, 
though  non-binding,  helps  focus  govern- 
ment's attention  on  chemical  weapons  and 
their  spread  through  the  Middle  East  in  the 
wake  of  the  Iran-Iraw  war. 

The  conference  faUed.  however,  to  estab- 
lish tighter  export  controls  on  technology 
and  material  for  chemical  arms  and  sanc- 
tions against  nations  that  use  them.  Presi- 
dent Mitterrand  of  France,  the  main  spon- 
sor preferred  consensus  on  the  overaU  ques- 
tion of  a  ban  to  taking  on  these  tough 

issues. 

But  American  diplomats  have  made  some 
headway  on  these  topics  in  Bonn.  The  West 
German  Government,  which  has  spent  all 
week  denying  that  its  chemical  companies 
helped  Colonel  Qaddafi  build  his  new  chem- 
ical weapons  plant,  announced  it  would 
Impoae  new  export  controls  anyway.  It  may 
be  that  the  White  House's  threat  of  military 
action  against  the  Ubyan  plant  has  helped 
Jolt  «uppUer  nations  Into  better  poUclng 
their  chemical  companies. 

Many  ht  rdles  still  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
new  treaty.  The  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  both  maintain  large  stockpiles 
of  chemical  weapons.  An  agreement  to  ban 
production  and  destroy  existing  stockpUes 
would  have  to  include  stringent  means  of 
verification. 

This  will  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  task. 
It  la  easy  to  produce  chemical  weapons  in 


ordinary  chemical  factories,  and  to  avoid  de- 
tection of  existing  bombs  and  shells  contain- 
ing chemicals.  Though  necessarily  imper- 
fect, it  is  up  to  the  negotiators  to  work  out 
adequate  means  of  verification. 

A  complete  ban  on  these  weapons  with 
real  risk  of  detection  for  violators  would  be 
far  better  than  the  present  situation.  As 
matters  now  stand,  these  weapons  can  be 
produced  with  impunity. 

Moscow  and  Washington  had  already 
moved  much  closer  in  their  negotiating  posi- 
tions on  chemical  arms  before  the  worst 
horrors  of  chemical  use  became  evident  in 
the  Iran-Iraq  war.  Though  both  sides  were 
probably  guilty,  Iraq  in  particular  used 
chemicals  as  routine  battlefield  weapons.  Its 
lack  of  remorse  for  resorting  to  such  savage- 
ry was  evident  in  the  behavior  of  its  dele- 
gate to  the  Paris  conference,  who  passed  the 
time  working  his  crossword  puzzle. 

The  Paris  conference  failed  to  specifically 
condemn  Iraq  or  other  countries  that  have 
acquired  chemical  weapons  capability  like 
Libya  and  Syria.  It  did  reaffirm  taboos  on 
this  brutal  form  of  warfare.  In  so  doing,  it 
might  help  Mr.  Bush  find  suppori  from 
other  countries  for  tough  measures  on 
export  controls,  verification  and  sanctions 
against  use. 


SOVIETS  COMMIT  NEW  ABM 
TREATY  VIOLATION,  WHILE 
ADMITTING         THAT  KRAS- 

NOYARSK IS  A  VIOLATION 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
two    documents    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

The  first  is  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Times,  dated  April  13. 
1989.  by  Mr.  Bill  Gertz,  entitled 
"Soviet  Radar  Site  Remains  Treaty 
Violation.  U.S.  Says." 

The  second  is  a  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  minority  staff  analy- 
sis entitled  "The  Key  Question  In 
Arms  Control  Today— Will  the  Soviets 
Ever  Dismantle  Their  Krasnoyarsk 
Radar?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  13. 
1989] 
Soviet  Radar  Site  Remains  Treaty 
Violation.  U.S.  Says 
(By  BUI  Gertz) 
Moscow  has  faUed  to  dismantle  adequate- 
ly a  radar  system  that  is  in  technical  viola- 
tion   of    the     1972    Anti-Ballistic    MissUe 
Treaty,  according  to  a  team  of  U.S.  experts 
who  visited  the  Soviet  Union  last  month. 

Bush  administration  officials,  who  spoke 
on  condition  of  anonymity,  said  senior  arms 
control  and  foreign  policy  officials  have  not 
decided  yet  whether  to  charge  the  Kremlin 
with  violating  an  agreement  to  dismantle 
the  anti-missUe  radar,  dubbed  Flat  Twin  by 
the  Pentagon. 

The  system  is  located  near  an  electronics 
factory  at  Gomel,  Byelorussia,  about  340 
mUes  southwest  of  Moscow. 

The  concrete  foundation  of  the  radar,  ele- 
vation and  rotation  devices  used  to  operate 
it.  were  supposed  to  be  cut  in  pieces  under 
an  agreement  reached  last  December  at  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  (SCO,  a 
Joint  U.S.-Soviet  forum  that  meets  regularly 
in  Geneva  to  examine  ABM  treaty  compU- 


ance  issues,  said  officials  familiar  with  the 
inspection  team's  report. 

Also,  photographs  taken  by  the  inspectors 
revealed  that  mechanical  devices  used  to 
rotate  the  radar  and  raise  and  lower  its 
array  panel  had  not  been  cut  according  to 
the  procedures  agreed  upon  at  the  SCC,  of- 
ficials said. 

U.S.  inteUigence  agencies  discovered  in 
March  1987  that  the  Flat  Twin  and  another 
radar  contained  in  a  van  caUed  "Pawn 
Shop"  had  been  moved  from  a  test  facility 
at  Sary  Shagan.  where  it  was  permitted 
under  the  terms  of  the  ABM  treaty,  to  the 
Gomel  electronics  plant. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  Gomel  radars, 
the  Soviets  revealed  that  a  second  Pawn 
Shop  radar  van  was  stationed  at  Vnukovo 
Airport  near  Moscow.  The  three  radars  were 
inspected  by  a  U.S.  team  in  1987. 

The  ABM  treaty  prohibits  the  deployment 
of  such  radars  outside  designated  deploy- 
ment areas  or  outside  test  centers.  The  pro- 
hibition was  meant  to  block  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nationwide  ABM  defense. 

Officials  said  the  systems  at  Gomel  and 
Vnukovo  are  not  based  at  permitted  test 
ranges  or  deployment  sites,  although  there 
is  an  ABM  system  surrounding  Moscow. 

The  Soviets  have  admitted  moving  the 
radars  but  have  denied  the  systems  were 
ABM  components. 

They  have  claimed  the  systems  are  under 
civilian  control. 

Some  defense  experts  have  suggested  that 
the  Gomel  radar  was  being  used  to  calibrate 
and  test  new  mobUe  radars  at  an  electronics 
plant  that  has  been  linked  in  the  past  to  the 
production  of  ABM  equipment. 

The  officials  did  not  disclose  any  details 
contained  In  the  U.S.  report  on  the  status  of 
the  Pawn  Shop  radar  van  at  Vnukovo. 

Officals  said  the  U.S.  technical  team  in- 
spected the  radars  at  Gomel  and  Vnukovo 
during  their  Mar.  24  and  25  visit  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Soviet  government.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  inspection  was  to  monitor  the 
destruction  or  dismantlement  of  ABM  radar 
equipment,  they  said. 

"The  team's  report,  which  drew  no  conclu- 
sions, is  presently  being  studied  by  officials 
in  Washington."  one  official  said. 

Another  official  familiar  with  the  report 
said  some  policymakers  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  pressing  for  the  White  House  to 
accept  Soviet  claims  that  the  disputed  sys- 
tems have  been  dismantled. 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoiofrrTEE  ON  Foreign  Relations, 

WathingUm.  DC. 

The    Key    Question    in    Arms    Control 
Today— Will  the  Soviets  Ever  Disman- 
tle Their  Krasnoyarsk  ABM  Radar? 
The  entire  Congress  is  on  record  as  voting 
unanimously,  in  agreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  externally  completed  Soviet 
Krasnoyarsk  ABM  radar  is  a  clear  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  Senate  has  also 
voted  unanimously,  again  in  agreement  with 
the  President,  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  viola- 
tion must  be  dismantled  before  any  future 
arms  control  treaties  on  strategic  arms  can 
l)e  concluded  or  ratified. 

The  Soviets  have  even  admitted  publicly 
that  Krasnoyarsk  violates  the  ABM  Treaty. 
On  February  25,  1989,  Soviet  political  com- 
mentator Georgi  Arbatov  astonished  West- 
em  observers  when  he  stated  on  Moscow 
television: 

•••  •  •  many  [Soviet]  mUitary  programs 
would  not  have  come  about  if  there  was 
simply  elementary  patience.  Alter  all,  was  it 
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not  clear  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  sU- 
tlon  should  not  be  built  because  it  violates 
the  ABM  Treaty?  It  was  clear,  but,  quietly  It 
was  done  •  *  *  In  secret,  secretively,  and  lit- 
erally only  a  few  people  luiew  about  it  *  •  • 
we  could  permit  ourselves  these  things  at  a 
time  when  we  were  inmieasurably  weaker, 
and  they  did  not  hinder  us.  they  helped  us. 
It  was  a  principled  position  .  . 

Thus  Arbatov  was  admitting  that  it  was  a 
principled  foreign  policy  position  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  flagrantly  violate  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  repeated- 
ly informed  the  Soviets  that  the  U.S.  can 
not  sign  a  START  Treaty  until  and  unless 
the  Krasnoyarsk  violation  is  unconditional- 
ly corrected  by  dismantlement. 

Thus  the  key  question  in  arms  control 
today  is— how  important  is  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  to  the  Soviets,  and  will  they  ever 
agree  to  dismantle  it? 

Several  other  recent  Soviet  statements 
answer  this  question.  The  answer  is  that  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  so  important  to  the 
Soviets  that  they  will  never  dismantle  it. 

First,  a  Soviet  General  Staff  Officer  re- 
portedly recently  told  the  U.S.  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Krasnoyarsk  ABM  radar  was  to 
provide  full  battle  management  coverage  for 
defense  against  U.S.  Trident  I  and  II  Sub- 
marine Launched  Ballistic  Missiles.  This 
confirms  other  evidence  that  the  Soviets  de- 
liberately intended  and  constructed  their 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  to  be  a  clear  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  The  Krasnoyarsk  radar 
closes  a  key  gap  in  the  coverage  of  Soviet 
ABM  radars,  and  is  designed  to  protect  key 
Soviet  assets— about  33  percent  of  Soviet 
ICBM  and  bomber  warheads. 

Second,  Soviet  arms  negotiator  Victor 
Karpov  reportedly  recently  admitted  to  the 
U.S.  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  has  al- 
ready cost  the  Soviets  over  two  billion  U.S. 
dollars  to  build,  and  will  require  another 
half  billion  dollars  to  complete.  This  is  a 
huge  investment,  but  a  worthwhile  invest- 
ment considering  the  importance  to  the  So- 
viets of  defending  a  third  of  their  ICBM  and 
bomber  warheads. 

Third,  Karpov  admitted  to  the  U.S.  that 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  the  most  powerful 
radar  in  the  world— it  and  each  of  the  10 
others  like  it  will  have  over  100  times  the 
power  of  any  existing  U.S.  radar.  Kariwv  re- 
vealed that  Krasnoyarsk  wUl  create  about 
300  billion  watts  of  power  per  square  meter, 
compared  to  only  about  25  million  watts  of 
power  per  square  meter  for  the  U.S.  Pave 
Paws  early  warning  radar. 

Fourth  and  most  significantly,  a  Soviet 
military  commentator  writing  in  Red  Star  in 
September,  1988,  stated  that  "construction 
at  Krasnoyarsk  has  restarted."  Moreover, 
U.S.  NTMs  have  reportedly  noted  continu- 
ous but  unidentifiable  activity  inside  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  even  during  the  1987- 
1988  construction  "moratorium"  at  Kras- 
noyarsk. This  statement  is  consistent  with 
reported  evidence  of  the  recent  completion 
of  construction  of  the  apartment  complexes 
housing  the  military  technicians  at  Kras- 
noyarsk. Finally,  clear  evidence  of  a  resump- 
tion of  actual  internal  construction  at  Kras- 
noyarsk has  reportedly  also  been  recently 
noted  by  UjS.  NTMs,  confirming  the  Soviet 
military  statement.  Thus  we  can  expect 
Krasnoyarsk  to  be  operational  by  the  end  of 
1989. 

Tet  Soviet  leader  Gorbachev  stated  decep- 
tively in  his  speech  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  December  7.  1988: 

"We  have  put  forward  our  proposal  to  es- 
tatdish  it  [a  proposed  United  Nations  inter- 


national space  laboratory]  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  We  are  prepared  to  incorpo- 
rate within  its  system  our  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  station.  A  decision  has  already  been 
taken  to  place  that  radar  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Soviet  scientists  are  prepared  to  receive 
their  foreign  colleagues  and  discuss  with 
them  ways  of  converting  it  into  an  interna- 
tional center  for  peaceful  cooperation  by 
dismantling  and  refitting  certain  units  and 
structures,  and  to  provide  additional  equip- 
ment. The  entire  system  could  function 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations." 

But  note  Gorbachev's  use  of  the  word 
"discuss."  While  the  Soviets  were  complet- 
ing the  internal  construction  at  Kras- 
noyarsk, "discussing"  is  all  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  willing  to  do  for  the  past  five 
years. 

U.S.  Intelligence  program  analysis  indi- 
cates clearly  that  the  Soviets  were  plaiming 
the  intemetted.  integrated  11  LPAR  ABM 
Battle  Management  radar  network,  includ- 
ing the  illegal  Krasnoyarsk  radar,  at  the 
very  moment  Soviet  leaders  signed  the  ABM 
Treaty  on  May  26,  1972.  Thus  Soviet  leaders 
signed  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  in  1972 
fully  intending  at  the  outset  to  violate  it  by 
building  the  illegal  Krasnoyarsk  radar  to 
cover  a  key  attack  corridor  leading  to  key 
targets. 

The  Soviets  are  clearly  trying  to  deceive 
the  U.S.  yet  again  regarding  their  Kras- 
noyarsk ABM  radar.  They  have  repeatedly 
refused  to  propose  procedures  for  disman- 
tling Krasnoyarsk  in  seemingly  endless  dis- 
cussions with  the  U.S.  After  five  years  of 
fruitless  diplomatic  and  Summit  discussions 
about  Krasnoyarsk,  the  Soviets  are  clearly 
still  stalling  for  time  in  order  to  complete 
internal  construction  of  this  illegal  facility. 

President  Reagan's  Eight  Report  to  Con- 
gress of  December  2,  1988,  on  Soviet  Non- 
compliance with  Arms  Control  Agreements 
states: 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  not  corrected  the 
noncompllant  activities  cited  in  the  last 
report  [of  December  1,  19871.  In  this  regard, 
I  want  to  emphasize  a  particular  Soviet  fail- 
ing: the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a  significant 
violation  of  a  central  element  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  We  have  informed  the  Soviets  that 
the  radar  calls  into  question  the  viability  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  smd  makes  it  impossible  to 
conclude  future  arms  control  agreements  in 
the  START  or  Defense  and  Space  areas. 
The  violation  caused  by  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  will  continue  to  raise  the  issues  of  ma- 
terial breach  and  proportionate  responses 
until  it  is  resolved." 

The  U.S.  is  finally  considering  the  follow- 
ing proportionate  response  actions: 

1.  Declaration  of  Soviet  material  breach; 

2.  SDI  testing  beyond  the  "broad  interpre- 
tation" of  the  ABM  Treaty: 

3.  Deployment  of  new  and  additional  pen- 
etration aids  for  U.S.  ballistic  missiles; 

4.  Deployment  of  100  stockpiled  Minute- 
man  III  ICBMs: 

5.  Retention  of  two  Poseidon  submarines. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
had  been  my  hope  and  Intention  to 
proceed  to  the  Central  America  bipar- 
tisan accord  legislation  at  11  o'clock 
this  morning.  Porty  minutes  have 
since  elapsed,  and  we  are  still  not 
ready  to  proceed. 

We  are  still  attempting  to  obtain  an 
agreement  under  which  we  can  pro- 


ceed with  a  specific  time  limit  and 
identifying  those  amendments  which 
are  to  be  offered.  As  far  as  I  know,  no 
Democrat  has  expressed  an  intention 
to  offer  an  amendment.  We  are  still 
awaiting  word  from  Republican  Sena- 
tors as  to  what  amendments  they  wish 
to  offer  and  for  how  long  they  wish  to 
debate  them. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
legislation  is  a  high  priority  for  the 
President.  President  Bush  telephoned 
me  this  morning,  urging  me  to  move 
the  legislation  promptly,  expressing 
his  wholehearted  support  for  the  legis- 
lation, making  clear  his  opposition  to 
any  amendments  to  the  legislation.  So 
we  are  in  the  ironic  position  in  which 
there  now  appears  to  be  no  undertaJi- 
ing  by  any  Democrat  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  legislation,  and  I 
hope  that  that  restraint  will  continue 
through  the  obtaining  of  an  agree- 
ment. But  we  have  members  of  the 
President's  own  party  who  are,  at  least 
at  this  point,  not  prepared  to  defend 
the  specific  amendments  which  they 
wish  to  offer  and  the  time  with  re- 
spect to  which  they  want  to  debate 
those  amendments. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  this  agree- 
ment was  negotiated  in  good  faith,  and 
I  told  the  President  and  the  Secretau-y 
of  State  that  I  would  do  my  utmost  to 
gain  approval  of  the  legislation  imple- 
menting the  accord.  That  is  my  inten- 
tion. That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  I 
simply  ask  that  the  President's  urgent 
request  for  this  legislation  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  members  of  his 
own  party  in  determining  what  action 
they  wish  to  take. 

I  made  it  clear  that  I  am  not  asking, 
nor  do  I  intend  to  prevent  anyone 
from  offering  an  amendment,  to  limit 
the  time  which  such  amendments  will 
be  debated.  I  am  only  asking  that  if 
someone  has  an  amendment  they  want 
to  offer,  they  step  forward  and  say  so 
and  tell  me  how  much  time  they  want 
to  discuss  the  amendment. 

Proceeding  to  this  legislation  today 
is  not  a  surprise  to  anyone.  I  an- 
nounced nublicly  several  days  ago  that 
we  would  do  so.  The  accord  itself  and 
the  legislation  implementing  it  have 
been  available.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations acted  on  this  matter  yes- 
terday. 

So  it  is  my  intention  now  to  recess 
until  12:30,  during  which  time  I  hope 
that  those  who  wish  to  offer  amend- 
ments will  make  their  intentions  clear. 
We  will  attempt  to  accommodate 
those  wishes.  But  I  emphasize  again 
the  President  underscored  his  support 
for  this  legislation  by  telephoning  me 
this  morning.  I  understand  he  made  a 
similar  call  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  Senator  Dole,  to  reit- 
erate his  support.  If  there  is  concern 
for  the  President's  views  with  regard 
to  this  matter,  I  hope  that  concern 
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will  manifest  itself  by  Senators  coming 
forward.  We  are  now  simply  waiting  to 
hear  from  those  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  offer  amendments,  and  we  ask 
only  that  they  identify  them  and  tell 
us  how  long  they  want  to  debate  on 
them  so  that  we  can  proceed  to  take 
this  matter  up  and  enact  it  today. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  being  as  I  have  just  described 
it  and  no  Senator  Is  wishing  to  speak 
during  morning  business.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  untU  12:30  p.m.  this 
afternoon.  I  am  advised  by  the  staff  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
that  he  has  no  objection  to  this  unani- 
mous consent  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:44  a.m.,  recessed  untU 
12:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Kerrey]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  in  its  capacity  as  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Nebraska  will  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  Without  objection  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr.   MITCHELL.   Mr.   President.   I 
ask   unanimous   consent   that   today, 
Thursday.  April  13,  at  1:15  p.m.  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  760,  the  bill  to  implement  the  bipar- 
tisan accord  on  Central  America  of 
March  24.  1989.  and  that  it  be  consid- 
ered under  the  following  agreement: 
that  Senator  Stevens  be  recognized 
for  10  minutes  for  debate  only  prior  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  third  committee 
amendment;  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  his  des- 
ignee be  recognized  to  withdraw  the 
third  committee  reported  amendment; 
that  the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments be  adopted  en  bloc,  and  that 
the  bill,  as  amended,  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendments;  that  the  foUowing 
amendments  be  the  only  amendments 
in  order  under  the  listed  limitations  on 
time  for  debate:  1  hour  total  on  two 
amendments  by  Senator  Armstrong  to 
expand  the  purposes  for  which  the  aid 
to  the  Contras  may  be  used,  equally 
divided  between  Senator  Armstrong 
and  Senator  Lbaht; 

One  hour  equally  divided  on  a  rele- 
vant amendment  by  Senator  Symms;  1 
hour  equally  divided  on  each  of  two 


relevant  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
Senator  Wallop;  three  relevant 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  Senator 
Helms  on  which  there  is  no  time  limit; 
Provided,  further,  that  no  motions 
to  recommit  the  bill  be  in  order;  that 
time  on  the  bUl  be  divided  and  limited 
as  follows:  4  hours  on  the  bill  equally 
divided  between  Senators  Leahy  and 
Kasten  with  10  minutes  of  Senator 
Leahy's  controlled  time  for  Senator 
HoLLiNGs;  with  15  minutes  of  Senator 
Leahy's  controlled  time  reserved  for 
his  personal  use,  and  15  minutes  each 
under  the  control  of  Senators  Byrd 
and  Hatfield;  an  additional  1  hour 
under  the  control  of  Senator  Arm- 
strong; and  an  additional  1  hour 
under  the  control  of  Senator  Helms; 

And,  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form  for  the  control  and  division 
of  time. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  ordered  further  that  once 
the  Senate  bill  has  been  read  for  the 
third  time  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  House 
companion  biU,  H.R.  1750  when  re- 
ceived from  the  House,  and  if  that  bill 
is  identical  to  the  text  of  S.  760,  as 
amended,  if  amended,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  third  reading  and  final 
passage  of  H.R.  1750  without  any  fur- 
ther action  or  debate; 

Provided,  further,  that  in  the  event 
S.  760.  as  amended,  is  not  identical  to 
H.R.  1750  as  passed  by  the  House, 
that,  once  the  Senate  bill  has  been 
read  for  the  third  time,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1750  when  received  from 
the  House;  that  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken,  the  language  of  S. 
760.  as  amended,  if  amended,  be  insert- 
ed in  lieu  thereof;  that  without  fur- 
ther debate  or  action  of  any  kind  the 
bill  be  read  the  third  time  and  that 
without  any  further  debate  or  action 
of  any  kind  the  vote  occur  on  final 

passage  of  H.R.  1750.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  objecting,  where  the  leader 
has  referred  to  "relevant"  amend- 
ments, do  we  understand  that  those 
amendments  are  relevant  to  the 
Contra  aid  only? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  That  is  the  under- 
standing I  have. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing as  well. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  briefly? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  hope,  first,  all  of  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  listed  will  not  be 
offered;  second,  if  they  are.  we  will  not 
use  all  the  time;  and,  third,  if  Senator 


Helms  will  give  us  a  time  limit  on 
amendments  that  he  intends  to  offer, 
if  offered.  I  assume  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  majority  leader,  if  we  cannot 
finish  at  a  reasonable  time  today,  we 
will  conclude  action  on  this  matter  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  That  is  cor- 
rect. We  are  going  to  continue  with 
this  until  we  complete  action.  We  have 
made  a  good  faith  agreement  with  the 
President  to  proceed  with  this  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  That  is  what  we 
are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  further  indicate,  as  I 
did  earlier,  that  the  President  sup- 
ports this  compromise.  It  is  not  what 
he  would  have  liked,  maybe  not  what 
the  majority  would  have  liked,  the  Re- 
publican leader,  or  anybody  else.  But 
we  made  an  agreement.  Some  of  us 
signed  a  little  piece  of  paper.  I  am  one 
of  those.  The  majority  leader  is.  We 
intend  to  abide  by  that  agreement.  I 
hope  Members  on  this  side  who  sup- 
port the  President  will  be  helpful  in 
defeating  any  amendment  that  may  be 
offered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  affirm  what  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  has  just  said  to 
demonstrate  his  support  for  this 
agreement,  the  President  this  morning 
telephoned  me,  auid  I  understand  also 
telephoned  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  and  told  me  that  he  sup- 
ports this  legislation.  He  Is  opposed  to 
any  amendments  thereto.  He  thanked 
me  for  moving  the  legislation  forward 
expeditiously.  He  wants  this  bill 
passed. 

As  Senator  Dole  indicated,  he  and  I, 
along  with  Members  of  the  House 
leadership  and  the  President,  signed 
the  accord,  and  it  is  a  test  of  our  good 
faith  to  proceed  on  this  matter  with- 
out amendment. 

So  we  are  acting  at  this  point  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  wishes.  I 
hope  all  Senators  will  keep  that  in 
mind. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  moment  to 
add  to  that? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  I  note  for  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  that  they 
have  of  course  both  worked  very  hard 
in  moving  this  forward.  There  has 
been,  in  all  of  the  discussions  that  I 
have  had  with  these  Senators,  una- 
nimity that  the  commitment  made  by 
the  majority  leadership  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  has  opposed 
Contra  aid  more  strongly  than  I  have. 
I  voted  against  it  time  and  time  again. 
But  I  share  in  the  commitment  to 
move  this  package  forward,  as  part,  as 
I  see  it.  of  the  end  of  the  Contra  war. 
We  had  a  hearing  yesterday.  I  talked 
to  the  majority  leader  yesterday  morn- 
ing.   Secretary    Baker,    and    Senator 
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Btro,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  who  had  the  hearing 
late  yesterday  afternoon  so  we  could 
have  the  markup,  and  expedite  that  as 
welL 

So  I  urge  those  who  may  have 
amendments— that  a  lot  of  us  who 
oppose  Contra  aid  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  move  this  forward  at 
the  request  of  the  administration  and 
the  majority  leadership. 

There  has  been  accommodation  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue,  those  of  us 
who  oppose  Contra  aid  like  myself, 
and  those  who  support  Contra  aid  as 
other  Senators  have.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  accommodation  on  both  sides  to 
move  forward  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  for  the  expedi- 
tious manner  in  which  he  has  handled 
this  request,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
Senator  Btro,  who  has  moved  this  for- 
ward very  rapidly. 

We  are  now  acting  on  legislation 
that  was  first  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  myself 
on  Tuesday.  So  within  48  hours  the 
Appropriations  Committee  held  a 
hearing,  marked  the  bill  up.  and  has 
brought  it  to  the  Senate  floor,  an  indi- 
cation of  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
attempted  in  good  faith  to  implement 
this  accord. 

I  might  say  it  is  especially  signifi- 
cant in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  Involved  have  misgivings  about 
some  portion  of  this  agreement.  As 
Senator  Dole  indicated,  it  is  not  100 
percent  of  what  the  President  wanted. 
It  is  not  100  percent  of  what  he 
wanted,  and  not  100  percent  of  what  I 
wanted.  Certainly  the  same  could  be 
said  with  respect  to  Senator  Leahy. 
Senator  Byro,  and  others. 

So  I  hope  and  encourage  those  who 
intend  to  offer  amendments— and  I 
note  that  it  is  ironic  that  this  is  some- 
thing the  President  strongly  supports, 
and  yet  the  eight  amendments  that 
may  be  offered  are  amendments  to  be 
offered  by  Senators  of  the  President's 
party— 1  hope  that  they  will  listen  to 
the  President  and  take  his  views  and 
concerns  into  account,  as  they  deter- 
mine how  to  proceed  on  this  matter. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
again  thank  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  for  his  cooperation  in  this 
matter,  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  is.  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  to  go  to  the  bill  at  1:15. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caUtherolL 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIRECTING  THE  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  immedi- 
ately considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  104)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  In  United 
States  ex  rel.  Truong  v.  Northrop  Corp.  et 
al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  P»resident. 
three  cases  currently  (>endlng  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Central 
District  of  California  present  ques- 
tions about  the  constitutionality  of 
provisions  of  the  False  Claims  Act. 
which  Congress  amended  in  1986.  At 
issue  are  the  part  of  the  statute  known 
as  qui  tam  provisions,  which  authorize 
private  individuals  to  file  civil  lawsuits 
to  allege  that  Government  contractors 
and  grantees  defrauded  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  seek  to  recover  a 
share  of  penalties  and  damages  owed 
to  the  Government.  These  provisions 
originated  in  legislation  enacted 
during  the  Civil  War  to  harness  ef- 
forts of  private  citizens  to  assist  the 
Government  in  stopping  fraud  by  war 
contractors.  In  1985  Senators  Grass- 
let.  DeConcini.  and  Levin  sponsored 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  incen- 
tives for  private  citizens  to  report  and 
remedy  fraud  against  the  Govern- 
ment, while  providing  to  the  Attorney 
General  effective  tools  to  protect  any 
interests  of  the  Government  that  may 
be  implicated.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
of  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  Senator  Grassley  then  chaired, 
and  which  Senator  Metzenbaum  was 
the  ranking  member  of,  held  hearings 
and  reported  the  legislation.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  Congress  enacted  the 
amendments  into  law. 

Several  defense  contractors  who 
have  been  sued  by  qui' tam  plaintiffs 
under  the  False  Claims  Act  are  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute,  arguing  that  it  infringes  upon 
the  executive  branch's  law  enforce- 
ment responsibilities.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  not  yet  made  a  determi- 
nation whether  it  will  appear  in  this 
litigation  to  defend  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  statute.  The  qui  tam  provi- 
sions in  the  False  Claims  Act  are  mod- 


eled after  similar  laws  that  were  en- 
acted by  the  First  Congress  and  many 
subsequent  Congresses  and  whose  con- 
stitutionality has  long  been  accepted. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  in 
these  cases  as  amicus  curiae  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  to  defend  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  statute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  104)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  104 

Whereas,  in  UniUd  States  ex  reL  Truong 
V.  Northrop  Corp.  No.  CV  88-967-MRP, 
United  States  ex  reL  StiUvxll  v.  Hughes  Hel- 
icopters, Inc.,  et  aL,  No.  CV  87-1840-WDK, 
and  United  States  ex  reL  Hyatt  v.  Northrop 
Corp.,  No.  CV  87-6892-KN,  pending  in  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Central 
District  of  California,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  gui  tam  provisions  of  the  False 
Claims  Act,  as  amended  by  the  False  Claims 
Amendments  Act  of  1986,  Pub.  L.  No.  99- 
562.  100  SUt.  3153  (1986),  31  U.S.C.  H  3729 
et  seq.  (1982  &  Supp.  IV  1986),  have  been 
placed  in  issue; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c), 
706(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  In  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  f  S  288(c),  288e(a), 
and  288{(a)(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  its 
Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  In  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal  action  in 
which  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  are  placed 
in  issue:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  United  States  ex  reL 
Truong  v.  Northrop  Corp.,  United  States  ex 
reL  Stillwell  v.  Hughes  Helicopters,  Inc.,  et 
aL,  and  United  States  ex  reL  Hyatt  v.  Nor- 
throp Corp.,  to  defend  the  constitutionality 
of  the  qui  tam  provisions  of  the  False 
Claims  Act. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPLEMEMTATION  OF  BIPARTI- 
SAN ACCORD  ON  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  the  hour  of  1:15  having  ar- 
rived, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
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consideration  of  S.  760  which  will  be 
sUted  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  760)  to  implement  the  bipartisan 
accord  on  Central  America,  of  March  24, 
1989,  reported  with  amendments. 

The  Senator  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 
S.  760 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  POUCY. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  Implement 
the  Bipartisan  Accord  on  Central  America 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
signed  on  March  24,  1989. 

8KC  2.  ADDITIONAL  HUMANrfARIAN  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Transfer  of  Punds.— The  President 
may  transfer  to  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development,  from  unobligated  funds 
from  the  appropriations  accounts  specified 
in  section  6— 

(1)  up  to  $49,750,000.  to  provide  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Resist- 
ance, to  remain  available  through  February 
28. 1990; 

(2)  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide transportation  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3  for  assistance  authorized  by  para- 
graph (1):  and 

(3)  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  to  "Operating 
Expenses  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development"  to  meet  the  necessary  admin- 
istrative expenses  to  carry  out  this  Act  to 
reinain  avaUable  through  March  31,  1990. 

(b)  Definitiok.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  3,  the  term  'humanitarian 
assistance"  means— 

(1)  food,  clothing,  and  shelter: 

(2)  medical  services,  medical  supplies,  and 
non-military  training  for  health  and  saniU- 

tion;  ,  ,     . 

(3)  nonmllltary  training  of  the  recipients 
with  respect  to  their  treatment  of  civilians 
and  other  armed  forces  personnel,  in  accord- 
ance with  internationally  accepted  stand- 
ards of  human  rights; 

(4)  payment  for  such  items,  services,  and 

training; 

(5)  replacement  batteries  for  existing  com- 
munications equipment;  and 

(6)  support  for  voluntary  reintegration  of 
and  voluntary  regional  relocation  by  the 
Nlcaraguan  Resistance. 

SEC  ».  TRANSPORTATION  OF  HUMANrfARIAN  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

(a)  Iw  Gbnkrai..— The  transportation  of 
humanitarian  assistance  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which,  before 
such  date,  was  specifically  authorized  by 
law  to  be  provided  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Resist- 
ance, or  which  is  authorized  to  be  provided 
by  section  2.  shall  be  arranged  solely  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  Bipartisan 
Accord  on  Central  America  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  signed  on 
March  24,  1989. 

(b)  PHOHiBrnoN  of  Mixed  Loads.— Trans- 
portation of  any  military  assistance,  or  of 
any  assistance  other  than  that  specified  in 
2(b),  is  prohibited. 


SEC.  4.  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

The  President  may  transfer,  in  addition  to 
funds  transferred  prior  to  March  31,  1989, 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  from  unobligat- 
ed funds  from  appropriations  accounts  spec- 
ified in  section  6,  up  to  $4,166,000,  to  be 
used  only  for  the  provision  of  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  civilian  victims  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan civil  strife  to  be  transported  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Catholic  Church  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

SEC.  5.  UNfTED  STATES  POLICY  CONCERNING  ECO- 
NOMIC ASSISTANCE  FOR  CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  promote  democracy 
and  address  on  a  long-term  basis  the  eco- 
nomic causes  of  regional  and  political  insta- 
bility in  Central  America— 

(1)  In  recognition  of  the  recommendations 
of  groups  such  as  the  National  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America,  the  Inter- 
American  Dialogue,  and  the  Sanford  Com- 
mission; 

(2)  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of 
these  economic  plans  and  to  encourage 
other  countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  join  in  extending  assistance  to  Central 
America;  and 

(3)  in  the  context  of  an  agreement  to  end 
military  conflict  in  the  region; 
the  Congress  encourages  the  President  to 
submit  proposals  for  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral action— 

(A)  to  provide  additional  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  democratic  countries  of  Central 
America  to  promote  economic  stability, 
expand  educational  opportunity,  foster 
progress  in  human  rights,  bolster  democrat- 
ic institutions,  and  strengthen  institutions 
of  justice; 

(B)  to  faclUUte  the  abUlty  of  Central 
American  economies  to  grow  through  the 
development  of  their  infrastructure,  expan- 
sion of  exports,  and  the  strengthening  of  in- 
creased investment  opportunities; 

(C)  to  provide  a  more  realistic  plan  to 
assist  Central  American  coimtries  In  manag- 
ing their  foreign  debt;  and 

(D)  to  develop  these  initiatives  in  concert 
with  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  other 
democratic  allies. 

[SEC  S.  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS:  AND  LIMITATION. 

[(a)  Source  of  Fohds.- The  appropria- 
tions accounts  from  which  funds  shall  be 
transferred  pursuant  to  sections  2  and  4  are 
the  following  accounts  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  the  following: 

t(l)  Missile  Procurement.  Army  1988, 
$3,500,000. 

t(2)  Procurement  of  Weapons  and 
Tracked  Combat  Vehicles,  Army  1987. 
$12,739,000. 

[(3)  Other  Procurement,  Army  1988, 
$761,000. 

£(4)  Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Air  Force,  1989,  $1,902,000. 

[(5)  Weapons  Procurement,  Navy  1989. 
$2,000,000. 

[(6)  Research.  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation.  Navy.  1989,  $24,000,000. 

[(7)  Other  Procurement.  Air  Force.  1989. 
$32,300,000. 

[(b)  LiMiTATioM  OK  Obugatiohs.— Of  the 
funds  transferred  under  section  6(a).  not 
more  than  $66,616,000  may  be  obligated.] 

SSC  t.  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS;  AND  RESCISSION. 


UNCLUDmO  TRANSFERS  AND  RESCISSIONS) 

(a)  Source  of  Funds.— The  appropriations 
accounts  from  which  funds  may  be  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  sections  2  and  4  are  the 
following  accounts  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
the  following: 


<t>    Missile    Procurement,    Army    1988. 
$3,500,000. 

(2)  Procurement  of  Weapons  and  Tracked 
Combat  Vehicles.  Army  1987,  $12,739,000. 

(3)  Other  Procurement,  Army  1988, 
$761,000. 

(4)  Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Eval- 
uation, Air  Force,  1988,  $1,902,000. 

(5)  Weapons  Procurement,  Navy  1989. 
$2,000,000. 

(6)  Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Eval- 
uation, Navy,  1989,  $13,400,000. 

(7)  Other  Procurement,  Air  Force,  1987, 
$32,300,000. 

(b)  Rescission.— Of  the  funds  available  for 
Research,  Developrnent,  Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion, Navy,  1989,  $10,600,000  is  hereby  re- 
scinded. 

SEC.   7.   PROHIBITION  ON  THE   USE  OF  CERTAIN 
FUNDS. 

(s)  MiiJTART  Operatiohs.- No  funds 
available  to  any  agency  or  entity  of  the 
United  States  Government  under  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  pursuant  to 
section  502(a)(2)  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds,  materiel,  or  other  assistance  to  the 
Nlcaraguan  Resistance  to  support  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua. 

(b)  HuMAU  Rights  awd  Other  Viola- 
tions.—No  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be 
provided  to  any  group  that  retains  in  lt« 
ranks  any  individual  who  has  been  found  to 
engage  in- 

(1)  gross  violations  of  Internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  (as  defined  in  section 
502(BKdKl)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961);  or 

(2)  drug  smuggling  or  significant  misuse  of 
public  or  private  funds. 

SBC  ».  STANDARDS,  PRCXXDURES,  CONTROLS.  AND 
OVERSIGHT. 

(a)  Accountability  Standards.  Proce- 
dures, and  Control.— In  Implementing  this 
Act.  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  authorized  to  carry  out 
activities  under  this  Act.  shall  adopt  the 
standards,  procedures,  and  controls  for  the 
accoimtabUlty  of  funds  comparable  to  those 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  assistance  for 
the  Nlcaraguan  Resistance  provided  under 
section  111  of  the  joint  resolution  making 
fiirther  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1988  (Public  Law  100-202)  and 
title  IX  of  Public  Law  100-463.  Any  changes 
in  such  standards,  procedures,  and  controls 
shall  be  developed  and  adopted  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  committees  designated  in  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  Congressional  Oversight.— Congres- 
sional oversight  within  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  and  the  Senate  with  respect  to  as- 
sistance provided  by  this  Act  shall  be  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Extension  of  Previous  Provisions.— 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  1,  1988 
(Public  Law  100-276)  contained  in  subsec- 
tions (b),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  4  and  in  sec- 
tion 5  shall  apply  to  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  except  that  section  4(d) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Intelligence  communi- 
ty. 
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Except  as  provided  in  this  Act.  no  addi- 
tional assistance  may  be  provided  by  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  to  the  Nic- 
aracuan  Resistance,  unless  the  Congress 
enacts  a  law  speciiically  authorizing  such 
assistance. 

SEC  II.RSPKAL. 

TiUe  EX  of  PubUc  Law  100-463  is  hereby 
repealed. 

8£C  II.  REPORTING  REQL'IREMENTS. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  consult  regu- 
larly  with  and  report  to  the  Congress  on 
progress  in  meeting  the  goals  of  the  peace 
and  democratization  process.  Including  the 
use  of  assistance  provided  in  this  Act. 

Mr.  MTTCHELL.  Under  the  previous 
order.  Senator  Stbvehs  was  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  up  to  10  minutes  of  debate 
on  the  question  of  withdrawal  of  one 
of  the  committee  amendments.  I  am 
advised  that  Senator  Stevens  no 
longer  wishes  to  be  recognized  for  that 
purpose,  and  accordingly,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Bthd,  may  be  immediately  recog- 
nized at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawal  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Senator 
Btbo. 

WFTHDRAWAL  OP  COMMnTKE  AMKNDIfZIfT  NO.  3 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  conducted  a  markup  of 
the  bill  S.  760  yesterday  afternoon,  at 
which  time  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Affairs  present- 
ed to  the  committee  legislation. 
During  that  markup  an  amendment 
was  offered,  which  appears  on  page  9. 
section  9,  line  9  of  the  bill,  the  lan- 
guage being  as  follows: 

By  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  at  the  request  of  the 
two  leaders,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  author  of  that  amendment,  and 
having  polled  the  Members  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  having  contacted  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  Mr.  Hat- 
nsLD,  who  likewise  polled  the  Mem- 
bers on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  the  poll- 
ing in  this  instance  being  an  approved 
procedure  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  prepared  now  to  with- 
draw this  amendment. 

Having  the  approval  of  10  Members 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  and  11  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
by  Mr.  Hatfielo,  who  wishes  to  join  in 
this  action.  I  now  am  authorized,  by 
the  authority  of  the  full  committee,  to 
withdraw  the  language  of  that  amend- 
ment, which  was  added  on  yesterday: 
"By  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  So  that  section  9  will  read  as 
follows: 

Except  aa  provided  in  this  act.  no  addi- 
tional aaristance  may  be  provided  to  the 
Nlcaraguan  resistance,  unless  the  Congress 
enacts  a  law  q>eciflcally  authorizing  such 
assistance. 


I  do  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Com- 
mittee amendment  No.  3  is  withdrawn. 
and  by  unanimous  consent  the  first 
two  committee  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Committee  amendments  numbered  1 
and  2  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  there  are  4  hours  on 
the  bill,  equally  divided  between 
myself  and  Senator  Kasten;  is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Ten  minutes  of  my 
time  is  to  be  reserved  for  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGs,  and  15  minutes  of  my  time  is  re- 
served for  my  own  use? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  And  an  additional  15 
minutes  each  under  the  control  of 
Senators  Byro  and  Hatfield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  not  part  of  the 
4  hours? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
taking  time  from  the  overall  time  re- 
served on  this  side  and  this  is  not  from 
my  personal  time,  which  I  will  reserve 
until  used  specifically. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  with  the 
statements  made  by  both  the  distin- 
guished E>emocratic  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  here  a 
few  minutes  ago.  There  has  been  a 
commitment  made  by  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  the  Congress  along  with 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  move  this  negotiated  package 
forward. 

It  has  been  stated  not  only  on  the 
floor  but  in  the  Congress  that  there 
are  those  who  have  strongly  supported 
the  Contras  in  the  past  who  do  not 
like  this  package,  and  others  who  have 
strongly  opposed  them  who  do  not  like 
the  package.  The  latter,  those  in  oppo- 
sition, do  not  like  it  because  they  do 
not  want  to  vote  for  Contra  aid.  I 
count  myself  in  that  category. 

For  those  who  have  supported  the 
Contras  in  the  past  who  do  not  like  it, 
perhaps  that  is  because  they  recognize 
what  all  of  us  know— that  this  is  the 
end  of  the  Contra  war. 

No  matter  how  one  chooses  to  de- 
scribe this  package,  and  it  is  a  package 
put  together  very  carefully,  it  does 
mean  the  end  of  the  Contra  war. 
Hopefully  it  means  also  a  new  chapter 
in  U.S.  relations  with  Central  America, 
a  far  more  progressive  chapter,  one 
that  may  see  the  United  States  work- 
ing to  attack  the  real  enemies  in  Cen- 


tral America,  the  enemies  of  poverty 
and  illiteracy,  the  enemies  of  hunger 
and  disease. 

Mr.  President,  the  Contra  policy 
began  back  in  1981.  It  began  secretly. 
It  began  as  an  attempt  to  substitute  a 
covert  action  policy  for  a  foreign 
policy. 

Ever  since  it  began  secretly  in  1981, 1 
have  opposed  the  policy  of  supporting 
the  Contra  insurgency  against  Nicara- 
gua. Probably  more  often  than  most 
members  of  the  Senate,  I  have  spoken 
out  publicly  against  that  policy. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  have  voted  con- 
sistently against  any  Contra  aid  that  I 
believed  was  intended  to  keep  the  war 
going,  because  I  believed  in  1981.  as  I 
do  today,  that  war  would  not  work, 
the  American  people  would  not  sup- 
port it  and,  in  fact,  that  it  was  unwor- 
thy of  the  United  States.  I  still  feel 
very  strongly  that  way. 

My  position  regarding  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  is  what  it  has 
always  been— if  it  poses  a  military 
threat  to  us  or  our  allies,  we  should 
use  our  own  military  power  to  defend 
ourselves,  not  a  disjointed,  discredited 
rebellion  based  on  the  old  Samoza  Na- 
tional Guard  that  never  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  Nicaraguan  people  in  the 
first  place. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the 
United  States  has  important  security 
interests  in  Central  America.  We  all 
know  what  those  are:  democratic  gov- 
ernment, economic  development, 
human  rights,  and  an  end  to  Soviet 
and  Cuban  influence.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  are  united  in  our  com- 
mitment to  advance  those  interests. 

But  the  policy  toward  Nicaragua  was 
its  own  undoing,  as  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration resorted  to  Illegal  arms  sales 
and  deception  to  get  around  the  law 
and  the  will  of  Congress.  In  fact,  our 
own  country  became  as  divided  as  the 
fractious  Contra  leadership,  with 
people  of  good  will  and  integrity  for 
the  Contras  and  people  of  good  will 
and  integrity  against  the  Contras. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  to  ask 
what  we  want  in  Central  America.  Do 
we  want  continued  war  through  proxy 
armies,  corrupt  and  subservient  gov- 
ernments, dependent  economies,  and 
alienated  populations?  Or  peace 
through  negotiated  political  settle- 
ments, security  agreements,  and  coop- 
eration with  independent  govern- 
ments? 

I  believe  that  with  the  bipartisan 
accord,  which  this  bill  before  us  today 
implements,  we  may  at  last  be  choos- 
ing the  latter  course. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate 
would  transfer  $49,750,000  in  DOD 
funds  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  for  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  supplies  to  the  Contras.  as 
well  as  $4,166,000  for  medical  assist- 
ance for  civilian  victims  of  the  war 
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through  the  Nicaraguan  Catholic 
Church,  and  $5,000,000  to  AID  for  op- 
erating expenses  of  administering  the 
program. 

These  funds  are  offset  by  a  mix  of 
transfers  from  DOD  accounts  and  a 
rescission,  as  listed  in  section  6  of  the 
bill. 

Yesterday  morning.  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  outlined  in  a  hearing 
before  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee the  new  course  on  which 
the  administration  has  embarked  in 
Central  America.  He  made  it  clear 
that  none  of  the  funds  may  be  used  to 
support  Contra  military  operations  or 
military  training.  He  said  the  adminis- 
tration's goal  is  an  open  and  fair  elec- 
tion, and  Sandinista  fulfillment  of  the 
Esquipulas  II  agreement  and  the  San 
Salvador  accord. 

While  I  personally  believe  the  Con- 
tras  have  never  served  any  purpose  be- 
sides giving  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment an  excuse  to  strengthen  its  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba,  I  am 
encouraged  that  the  Secretary  also  ex- 
plained that  these  funds  will  be  used 
for  voluntary  reintegration  into  Nica- 
ragua or  regional  relocation  by  any 
Contras  who  choose  to  do  so.  In  the 
hearing,  he  said  that  vocational  and 
literacy  training  and  other  assistance 
to  help  the  Contras  return  to  civilian 
pursuits  would  be  made  available. 

The  Secretary  emphasized  that  the 
bipartisan  accord  provides  "an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  behind  us  one  of  the 
most  divisive  foreign  policy  issues  in 
postwar  history  and  embark  on  a  new, 
more  hopeful  diplomacy  toward  Cen- 
tral America." 

On  this  I  agree  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  have  always  believed  that  a 
sound  foreign  policy  must  be  coopera- 
tively arrived  at  and  broadly  support- 
ed by  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  government.  The  bi- 
partisan accord  means  the  end  of  the 
Contra  war,  and  the  first  step  in  build- 
ing a  bipartisan  policy  in  Central 
America.  Yesterday,  at  the  hearing,  I 
said  for  many  of  us,  both  opponents  of 
the  Contras  such  as  myself,  and  their 
supporters,  it  is  a  "leap  of  faith."  The 
whole  approach  is  based  on  trust  and 
understanding.  In  fact,  if  it  is  carried 
out  faithfully  it  could  be  a  model  for 
the  future. 

But,  if  the  accord  is  circumvented  or 
exploited,  it  is  going  to  be  an  enor- 
mous blow  to  the  chances  for  biparti- 
san cooperation  in  a  broad  range  of 
areas  I  believe  President  Bush  and 
Secretary  of  State  Baker  understand 
that,  and  I  am  prepared,  despite  con- 
sistent and  longstanding  opposition  to 
the  whole  faUed  Contra  policy,  in  this 
instance  to  work  with  them. 

Secretary  Baker  deserves  great 
credit  for  initiating  the  process  which 
finally  brought  us  together.  This  bi- 
partisan accord  gives  the  administra- 
tion an  opportunity  to  rebuUd  Ameri- 
can policy  across  the  board  in  Central 


America,  and  I  hope  the  Secretary  and 
the  President  will  take  full  advantage 
of  it. 

I  also  hope  that  the  government  of 
Nicaragua,  the  Contras,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  the  good  sense  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportimity  to  find 
a  political  solution  in  Central  America, 
as  envisioned  by  the  Esquipulas  II 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  one  very  important 
reason  I  am  prepared  to  support  this 
accord  is  because  of  the  urging  of 
President  Oscar  Arias.  A  few  days  ago 
I  talked  to  him  by  phone.  We  had  a 
lengthy  conversation,  about  a  half  an 
hour.  His  Central  American  peace  plan 
was  a  real  catalyst  for  ending  the 
Contra  war.  President  Arias  told  me 
he  believes  this  legislation  will  en- 
hance the  prospects  for  peace  in  the 
region  and  he  urged  me  to  support  it. 
Prom  today  forward,  we  should  for- 
mulate a  broadly  supported,  clear 
policy  toward  Nicaragua:  an  end  to  the 
Soviet-Cuban  military  connection;  a 
binding  commitment  to  the  nonintro- 
duction  of  Soviet  or  Cuban  forces, 
bases  or  offensive  weapons;  binding 
commitments  to  leave  their  neighbors 
alone. 

As  the  President  has  already  sug- 
gested, we  should  offer  incentives  for 
compliance  and  progress  toward  plu- 
ralism and  democracy,  including  lift- 
ing the  trade  embargo,  significant 
American  and  international  economic 
assistance,  participation  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative,  enhanced  trade 
and  investment  and  other  positive 
measures.  In  the  hearing  yesterday. 
Secretary  Baker  reiterated  the  admin- 
istration's willingness  to  offer  these 
kinds  of  incentives. 

It  has  been  a  divisive,  difficult 
period  for  oursleves  and  the  Central 
Americans.  Many  innocent  lives  on 
both  sides  have  been  lost.  Our  own 
Constitution  has  taken  a  beating.  But 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  administra- 
tion's approach,  and  hopeful  about 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  look  at  the 
map  you  have  to  realize  that  we  and 
the  Central  Americans  share  a  hemi- 
sphere of  great  contrasts  and  inequi- 
ties, yet  we  face  many  of  the  same 
challenges— fighting  drugs,  controlling 
migration,  saving  tropical  forests,  pro- 
moting trade.  These  are  serious  prob- 
lems which  can  only  be  solved  by 
working  together. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
the  longest  existing  democracy  not 
just  because  of  our  military  strength 
but  because  of  the  force  of  our  ideals 
and  what  we  stand  for.  If  we  continue 
to  deal  with  each  other  operUy  and 
honestly,  if  we  remain  imited  on  a 
course  that  is  faithful  to  those  ideals, 
we  can  have  a  policy  worthy  of  all  the 
Americas  and  all  the  Americans  in  all 
those  countries. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  a  debate 
this   afternoon.   We   will   hear   from 


people  who  support  the  Contras  and 
those  who  oppose  them.  But  I  think, 
as  I  discussed  with  President  Arias  and 
he  also  pointed  out,  that  the  leaders  of 
the  governments  in  Central  America 
want  to  feel  that  they  control  their 
own  destiny. 

He  said  to  me  that  a  united  United 
States,  united  between  our  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive,  between  the 
two  greatest  parties  of  this  coimtry, 
would  give  the  leaders  of  the  other 
Central  American  coimtries  a  far 
better  chance  to  work  together  toward 
peace. 

I  am  willing  to  meet  President  Bush 
half-way  on  that,  and  I  think  all  of  us 
should.  We  do  have  a  chance,  with  a 
new  administration  and  a  new  policy, 
to  rectify  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  and,  even  more  importantly,  to 
work  in  a  positive  way  to  help  Central 
America  develop  as  we  come  into  the 
next  century. 

If  a  way  to  do  that  is  to  show  unity 
within  our  own  Government  and  to 
show  bipartisan  accord  within  oiu*  own 
Government,  then  I  think  it  is  a  step 
that  Democrats  and  Republicans 
ought  to  be  willing  to  take. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  correctly  observed  that  politics  is 
the  art  of  the  possible.  Nowhere  can 
we  see  this  truth  more  clearly  than  in 
the  discussions  we  have  been  having 
about  the  proposed  bipartisan  accord 
on  aid  to  the  Nicai-aguan  resistance. 

President  Bush  and  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  share  an  important 
goal  with  the  members  of  this  body— 
the  goal  of  establishing  freedom,  de- 
mocracy, and  pluralism  throughout 
Central  America.  Throughout  the  past 
decade,  we  in  this  body  have  been  di- 
vided as  to  the  means  toward  this  end. 
The  bipartisan  agreement  which  we 
are  considering  today  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  solution  to  this  impasse. 

Since  the  inception  of  NATO  40 
years  ago,  our  most  important  foreign 
policy  accomplishments  have  occurred 
because  of  sustained  bipartisan  sup- 
port. We  hopefully  will  tie  that  bipar- 
tisanship with  the  gains  made  recent- 
ly. 
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Over  the  past  12  years,  10  countries 
in  Central  and  South  America  have 
become  democracies.  The  region  has 
made  great  strides  toward  a  stability 
based  on  popular  choice. 

But  Nicaragua  remains  a  notable  ex- 
ception. The  Sandinistas  continue  to 
export  their  revolution.  Unless  this 
threat  is  adequately  dealt  with,  the 
result  will  certainly  be  a  hostile  and 
destabilized  Central  America.  This  is 
an  unacceptable  threat  to  such  Ameri- 
can interests  as  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Caribbean  sealanes— both  of 
which  provide  essential  links  between 
America  and  her  allies. 

Clearly,  everyone  in  this  hemisphere 
has  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
policy  we  are  discussing  today.  We  are 
counting  on  this  policy  to  stop:  First, 
the  armed  subversion  into  the  coun- 
tries neighboring  Nicaragua; 

To  stop  Soviet-bloc  aid  to  Nicaragua: 
and 

Third,  eventually  to  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  open  and  represent- 
ative government  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  no  legitimate 
security  interest  in  this  region.  We 
have  many.  As  President  Bush  has 
very  appropriately  said:  "We  reject 
any  doctrine  of  equivalence  of  interest 
in  this  region." 

The  Sandinistas  have  two  faces,  one 
pragmatic  and  the  other  totalitarian. 
Because  they  know  they  will  not  be 
able  to  rely  on  the  U.S.S.R.'s  pay- 
ments for  much  longer,  they  are  going 
to  put  a  premium  on  their  pragmatic 
face  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  bipartisan  agree- 
ment cannot  succeed  unless  all  of  us— 
Republicans  and  E>emocrats  alike— 
agree  to  hold  the  Sandinistas  account- 
able for  their  actions. 

The  watchwords— throughout— must 
be  compliance,  enforcement,  and  veri- 
fication. This  agreement  marks  not 
the  end  of  the  struggle  for  a  free  Cen- 
tral America,  but  a  possible  new  begin- 
ning. 

That  is  where  we  are  In  geopolitical 
terms.  But  there  is  another  dimension 
of  this  problem  which  is  too  often  ig- 
nored by  our  policy  debates  on  Central 
America,  and  that  is  the  economic  di- 
mension. We  have  to  be  talking  more 
about  what  we  can  do— and  what  the 
Central  Americans  must  do— to  ad- 
vance economic  growth  in  the  region. 

I  have  made  a  proposal  in  the  most 
recent  issue  of  Policy  Review  which  I 
believe  makes  a  contribution  in  this 
regard.  As  I  explained  in  my  article,  I 
think  that  the  United  States  can  help 
relieve  the  economic  distress  in  the 
region— and  improve  the  prospects  for 
political  stability  as  well— by  forging  a 
new  political  and  economic  contract 
with  the  four  democracies  of  Central 
America. 

The  elements  of  the  contract  I  am 
proposing  are  as  follows. 

The  United  States  should: 


First,  open  up  its  markets  to  goods 
from  the  region  by  negotiating  a  free 
trade  agreement— like  the  ones  we 
have  reached  with  Israel  and  Canada— 
with  a  revitalized  Central  American 
Common  Market: 

Second,  provide  security  guarantees 
against  Sandinista  military  aggression: 
and 

Third,  continue  the  kinds  of  develop- 
ment aid  that  have  proven  effective  in 
the  past. 

In  return,  the  Central  American  de- 
mocracies would  undertake  the 
market-oriented  economic  reforms 
that  are  necessary  to  putting  them 
back  on  the  path  to  prosperity.  In  pro- 
moting economic  growth  in  these  de- 
mocracies, we  would  be  holding  out  an 
example— and  a  torch  of  hope— to  the 
people  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  if 
we  put  much  more  focus  on  the  eco- 
nomic dimension  of  our  Central  Amer- 
ican policy  than  we  are  currently 
doing,  our  efforts  for  peace  in  the 
region  would  reap  substantial  benefit. 

And  a  durable  peace  is  the  goal  we 
share.  I  believe  that  this  proposal  for 
humanitarian  aid  is  a  beginning.  If  the 
measures  we  take  fail  to  democratize 
Nicaragua,  we  will  have  to  look  at  the 
problem  again— and  continue  to  try 
and  uphold  the  right  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  people  to  be  free. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  peace  initiative  the  chance 
it  deserves— and  vote  "aye"  on  the  bi- 
partisan agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized and  has  1  hour  allotted  under 
the  agreement  for  his  two  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  I  am  allotted 
1  hour  to  speak  on  the  bill  and,  in  ad- 
dition, that  I  am  allotted  up  to  1  hour 
to  speak  on  up  to  two  amendments 
that  I  may  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
George  Washington  recommended  to 
his  countrymen,  "Let  us  raise  a  stand- 
ard to  which  the  wise  and  Just  may 
repair.  The  outcome  is  in  the  hands  of 
God." 

It  would  be  very,  very  difficult  for 
any  Senator  to  argue  that  the  United 
States  has  raised  in  Central  America  a 
standard  to  which  the  wise  and  Just 
may   repair.   The  standard   we   have 


raised  in  Central  America  is  a  waver- 
ing, weak,  pusillanimous  policy,  a 
policy  of  which  we  can  scarcely  be 
proud,  an  off-again-on-again  policy  of 
which  this  bill  before  us  is  Just  the 
latest,  saddest,  sorriest  manifestation. 

It  is  the  kind  of  policy  that  causes 
those  whom  we  encourage  to  fight  for 
freedom  in  Central  America  to  now 
look  upon  us  with  wounded  eyes,  like 
people  who  have  been  betrayed  be- 
cause they  think  they  have  been  be- 
trayed and,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
that  is  exactly  what  has  happened  to 
them.  We  have  sold  them  down  the 
river.  That  is  what  they  think,  and 
that  is  what  history  will  record.  It  is 
the  kind  of  policy  that  causes  the  Cen- 
tral American  Presidents,  yes,  even 
the  Communist  government  in  power 
in  Nicaragua,  to  look  upon  us  with 
contempt,  and  Justifiably  so. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  blustered:  we 
have  harangued:  we  have  mined  the 
harbor:  we  have  sent  arms:  we  have 
turned  the  aid  on  and  off.  We  have  in 
turn  acted  as  if  we  were  prepared  to 
fight  and  then  portrayed  ourselves  as 
being  absolutely  uinwUling  to  do  any- 
thing. We  have  pursued  a  policy  which 
has  been  so  difficult  for  the  world  to 
comprehend  that,  in  fact,  much  of  the 
world  has  actually  lost  interest  in 
what  our  policy  is. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  come  today  to 
take  up  a  bill  which  is  recommended 
to  us  as  a  bipartisan  accord  that,  in 
some  sense,  is  the  policy  on  which  we 
now  depend  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
horrible  chaos  that  we  have  created  or 
at  least  in  which  we  have  participated 
in  creating  in  Central  America. 

As  this  tragedy  staggers  on  to  a  con- 
clusion, I  Just  want  it  on  the  record 
that  I  think  we  are  making  a  huge 
mistake.  The  mistake  is  not  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  which  really  is  an 
afterthought  or  sort  of  a  grace  note  in 
a  series  of  tragic  events  that  have  al- 
ready taken  place.  The  tragedy  is  that 
we  have  let  ourselves  be  led  into  this 
trap  in  the  first  place  and  then,  while 
pledging  our  faith  and  honor,  have  be- 
trayed those  who  had  every  reason  to 
expect  better  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  putting  into  perspective  how  I  see 
the  United  States  interest  in  Central 
America.  First,  may  I  point  out  that 
though  it  is  no  longer  fashionable  to 
speak  of  it,  I  believe  our  country  has  a 
great  strategic  interest  in  that  region 
of  the  world.  The  countries  of  Central 
America,  including  Nicaragua,  are  our 
neighbors.  They  are  physically  very 
close  to  us.  What  happens  there  in  a 
military,  as  well  as  a  diplomatic  and 
economic  sense,  has  impact  on  what 
happens  in  our  own  country. 

It  is  trite  to  say  so,  but  let  me  note  it 
again  for  the  Record,  that  Managua  is 
closer  to  many  cities  of  the  southern 
United  States  than  is  Washington,  DC. 
It  is  important  to  us  whether  or  not 
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there  is  an  adversarial  government  in 
power  there  permanently  that  can 
provide  military  bases  for  those  who 
intend  us  harm. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  warming  of  the  cold  war, 
and  I  applaud  the  actions  that  lead 
people  to  conclude  that  the  Soviet 
Union  no  longer  has  hostile  intentions 
toward  us.  I  hope  in  due  course,  per- 
haps over  a  period  of  years,  that  the 
spirit  of  glasnost  and  perestroika  will, 
in  fact,  be  fully  validated.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  like  to  reserve  a  degree 
of  skepticism. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  have 
for  decades  made  it  their  policy  to 
export  revolution,  to  say  quite  openly 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  impose 
their  system  of  government  on  other 
countries,  including  the  United  States, 
and  they  have  not  just  threatened  this 
but,  in  fact,  they  have  done  it  over  and 
over  again,  including  in  Cuba  and  in 
Nicaragua. 

And  so  the  thought  of  naval  installa- 
tions in  Central  America,  of  airfields 
in  Central  America  that  have  the  ca- 
pability of  being  a  permanent  home  to 
weapons  which  can  strike  our  country 
with  ease  is  not  something  I  take 
lightly,  nor  do  I  take  lightly  the  stra- 
tegic threat  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
to  other  military  and  political  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  Central 
America. 

Second,  I  do  not  take  lightly,  and  I 
wish  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  take  more  seriously,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  permanent  Commimist  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua  which  will  con- 
tinue to  export  violence  and  revolution 
and  terror  imimpeded.  We  have  appar- 
ently never  focused  seriously  upon,  or 
my  colleagues  can  see  no  hope  to 
change  or  simply  do  not  care,  the  fact 
that  in  Nicaragua  is  the  headquarters 
of  many  terrorist  organizations,  not 
just  Communist  organizations,  but  all 
kinds  of  terrorist  organizations  which 
use  Nicaragua  as  a  place  from  which 
to  launch  their  missions  throughout 
Central  America  and  the  world. 

I  do  not  have  the  list  in  front  of  me, 
but  consulting  recently  a  list  of  the  or- 
ganisations which  operate  more  or  less 
openly  in  Nicaragua  and  which  smug- 
gle propaganda  and  weapons  and 
people  across  the  borders  into  adja- 
cent countries,  I  noted  the  names  of 
just  about  every  terrorist  organization 
I  had  ever  heard  of.  and  a  lot  of  them 
I  never  did  hear  of.  about  three  dozen 

inaU. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  source  01 
very  great  concern  In  purely  practical, 
self-interest  terms  for  any  American. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
the  United  SUtes  has  a  basic,  funda- 
mental, primary  interest  in  human 
freedom,  whether  it  is  in  Nicaragua  or 
Honduras  or  Guatemala  or  Afghani- 
stan or  Angola  or  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Poland  or  anyplace  else.  Where  there 
are  brave  men  and  women  who  want 


to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  free- 
dom in  the  election  process  and  if  nec- 
essary in  guerrilla  war,  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  has  an  interest  in 
freedom. 

That  is  not  a  point  of  view  that  you 
hear  expressed  too  often  in  this  Cham- 
ber any  more.  I  judge  that  it  is  becom- 
ing less  fashionable  rather  than  more. 
There  was  a  time  when  most  of  us  just 
took  it  for  granted  when  people  stood 
up  to  be  counted  for  freedom,  the 
United  States  would  support  them.  I 
guess  most  of  Asia  might  be  living 
imder  conditions  far  less  than  com- 
pletely free  if  it  were  not  for  the  re- 
sponse of  the  United  States  during 
World  War  II.  I  suppose  that  if  the 
United  States  had  not  intervened  in 
Europe.  Hitler  would  have  prevailed.  I 
think  that  is  the  lesson  of  history.  I 
judge  that  the  same  motive  that 
prompted  us  to  want  to  oppose  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Hitler  and  the  militarists 
of  Japan  ought  to  prompt  us  to  want 
to  oppose  the  dictatorship  of  a  Com- 
munist regime  in  Central  America  or 
Angola  or  Afghanistan. 

That  is  not  a  self-interest.  That  is 
not  something  that  we  do  because  it 
directly  Is  good  for  the  United  States. 
We  do  It  because  It  Is  consistent  with 
what  this  country  stands  for,  because 
it  is  a  part  of  our  tradition,  because 
when  we  cease  to  stand  up  for  those 
who  fight  for  freedom  In  a  very  real 
sense,  we  cease  to  be  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  the  freedom  fighters, 
call  them  Contras  or  the  democratic 
resistance  In  Nicaragua  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  them,  think  we  have 
sold  them  out.  I  believe  that  they  have 
every  reason  to  think  exactly  that. 
There  may  be  a  more  diplomatic  way 
to  put  It,  but  there  is  a  certain  point  at 
which  the  simple  expression  Is  best 
and  this  Is  what  we  have  done,  not 
today,  not  In  this  bill.  I  do  not  regard 
this  bill  as  a  sellout.  We  have  sold 
these  gallant  people  down  the  river  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  and  presently  I 
Intend  to  be  quite  specific  about  when 
and  where  and  how  I  think  that  hap- 
pened. But  the  extent  to  which  Con- 
gress has  betrayed  the  democratic  re- 
sistance In  Nicaragua  and  has  under- 
mined even  the  notion  of  principled 
resistance  to  a  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Central  America  Is  Illustrated 
by  this  so-called  bipartisan  accord 
which  comes  before  us  today  which 
appears  In  several  different  kinds  of 
documents  only  one  of  which  Is  actual- 
ly before  us. 

The  bill  to  Implement  the  bipartisan 
accord  on  Central  America,  of  March 
24.  1989.  is  really  kind  of  like  a  balance 
sheet  that  an  accountant  might  pre- 
pare. What  we  are  doing  Is  moving 
funds  from  one  part  of  last  year's  de- 
fense spending  bill  to  another.  We 
have  a  little  here,  we  move  a  little 
there,  and  the  upshot  Is  that  we  make 
available  $49.7  million  In  humanitari- 
an aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  of  Nica- 


ragua. The  funds  are  available  until 
the  end  of  February  1990,  at  which 
time  the  Communist  government  of 
Nicaragua  promises  to  hold  elections. 

The  creators  of  the  bipartisan 
accord  must  be,  I  assume  that  they 
must  be,  the  last  people  on  the  face  of 
the  E^arth  who  still  believe  the  prom- 
ises of  the  Communist  government  of 
Nicaragua.  If  that  Is  not  true— perhaps 
there  are  others  that  I  am  not  aware 
of,  but  If  It  Is  not  true,  then  they  must 
be  the  most  cynical  people  on  the  face 
of  this  Earth  to  bring  us  a  docxmient 
which  suggests  that  as  a  result  of  this 
accord  and  the  other  things  that  go 
with  It,  after  breaking  every  promise 
in  the  book,  suddenly  the  Commimist 
government  Is  going  to  have  a  free  and 
fair  election. 

It  is  Interesting  to  me  to  note,  by  the 
way.  that  the  date  which  they  have 
picked  for  an  end  to  the  so-called  hu- 
manitarian aid  Is  a  date  well  In  ad- 
vance of  the  date  expected  for  an  elec- 
tion but  more  on  that  In  a  moment. 

The  only  other  Item  of  substance  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  In  this  bill— not  the 
accompanying  docimients  which  Sena- 
tors will  not  get  a  chance  to  vote  on. 
which  we  could  not  amend  even  If  we 
had  the  votes  to  do  so  because  they 
are  not  before  us— Is  some  new  lan- 
guage allowing  the  humanitarian  aid 
funds  to  be  used  for  what  we  termed 
voluntary  reintegration  of  and  volun- 
tary regional  relocation  by  the  Nlcara- 
giian  resistance. 

The  translation  In  English  or  Span- 
ish is  the  same— sellout.  The  freedom 
fighters  have  been  and  In  my  view 
remain  the  principal  reason  that  the 
Nlcaraguan  Communist  government 
even  pretends  to  allow  domestic  politi- 
cal opposition. 

For  a  time  we  were  providing  the 
kind  of  aid  to  the  democratic  resist- 
ance that  made  them  a  credible  force 
In  Central  America.  Up  to  1984.  we 
had  various  amoimts  of  aid  going  to 
the  freedom  fighters.  It  was  classified 
at  the  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  that  number  has  been  publicly  an- 
nounced, but  it  was  various  amoimts. 

In  October  1984,  Congress  passed  a 
continuing  resolution  which  included  a 
prohibition  against  further  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters.  In  August  1985,  we 
provided  $27  million  In  himianltarlan 
aid  to  be  provided  by  March  1986.  In 
October  1986  we  passed  $100  million 
including  military  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters:  $40  million  of  the  first  $100 
million  was  not  releasable  until  an- 
other vote  In  February  1987.  In  March 
1987,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  resolution  not  to  release 
these  funds,  but  as  my  colleagues  will 
remember  the  Senate  defeated  that 
resolution  and  so  the  money  was  re- 
leased. In  February  1988,  the  Senate 
passed  $36  million  In  aid.  Including 
$3.6  million  In  military  aid,  but  the 
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House  defeated  the  package  by  a  vote 
of  211  to  219. 

In  many  respects,  I  view  that  as  the 
killer  vote.  That  was  in  many  respects 
the  crucial  turning  point  because,  al- 
though the  amounts  were  small,  in 
this  and  the  earlier  votes  were  funds 
that  could  be  used  to  deliver  military 
supplies  within  Nicaragua.  After  this 
the  next  aid  packages  had  no  allow- 
ances for  delivery,  and  so  that  vote  by 
a  margin  of  7  or  8  votes— a  change  of  4 
would  have  made  the  difference,  but 
by  that  vote  we  killed  both  the  small 
military  aid  i>ackage  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  appropriation  and  the 
moneys  for  delivering  the  aid  which 
had  already  been  approved. 

In  March  1988  Congress  passed  $17 
million  in  humanitarian  aid.  In  August 
1988,  the  Senate  defeated  sui  amend- 
ment for  $27.14  million  in  military  aid 
plus  the  release  of  $16.3  million  in 
military  aid  which  had  been  previously 
appropriated. 

That  proposal  was  tabled  on  a  vote 
of  57  to  39.  That  is  when  we  did  it. 
That.  Mr.  President,  in  my  view  is  the 
moment  at  which  the  outcome  was 
really  settled.  We  are  Just  mopping  up 
the  details  now.  That  was  the  moment 
at  which  it  became  clear  to  anyone 
who  was  paying  attention  in  this 
Chamber  or  elsewhere  that  this  coun- 
try was  not  ready  to  bear  what  John 
Kennedy  said  we  would  always  be 
ready  to  bear,  the  price  of  defending 
freedom. 

Now,  the  people  who  were  struggling 
for  freedom  in  the  jungles  and  high- 
lands of  Central  America  were  not 
asking  that  we  send  American  troops, 
and  we  should  not  do  that.  They  were 
asking  only  that  while  they  struggled 
in  Nicaragua  to  bring  about  the  things 
that  the  Sandinista  Communist  gov- 
ernment had  promised,  and  continues 
to  promise— free  elections,  freedom  of 
worship,  a  mixed  economy,  labor 
rights,  the  right  of  newspapers  to  pub- 
lish, and  so  on— we  would  furnish  the 
supplies,  the  radios,  the  military  sup- 
plies, the  weapons,  the  ammunition 
necessary  to  keep  them  alive  in  the 
field. 

By  a  vote  of  57  to  38  the  Senate  de- 
cided that  that  was  over,  that  that 
phase  of  American  involvement  in 
Central  America  was  over,  and  that  in 
my  opinion  was  the  moment  when  the 
doom  of  this  effort  really  became 
clear. 

Congress  now  refuses  to  support  a 
policy  that  would  help  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  get  rid  of  the  Communist 
government,  and  we  will  not  even  ac- 
knowledge that  that  is  what  we  have 
done.  We  are  going  to  pass  here  short- 
ly a  resolution  sending  some  more  hu- 
manitarian aid  which  in  itself  is 
worthwhile,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
acknowledge  the  consequences  of  our 
action. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  de- 
cided we  are  prepared  to  accept,  per- 


manently if  need  be,  a  Communist 
government  on  the  mainland  of  North 
America.  So  the  charade  continues, 
worn  a  little  more  thin  by  this  resolu- 
tion and  by  the  use  of  such  shameful 
language  as  "regional  relocation."  I  do 
not  know  what  that  means  exactly.  I 
guess  regional  relocation  does  not 
mean  the  United  States. 

I  guess  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  someone  who  has  been  fighting 
for  freedom  in  Nicaragua  with  the  en- 
couragement both  official  and  unoffi- 
cial of  the  U.S.  Government  and  who 
now  finds  that  fight  has  been  ended, 
to  the  supplies  have  been  withdrawn, 
but  I  guess  we  are  saying  by  regional 
relocation  that  if  they  happen  to  show 
up  at  our  border  that  we  are  not  going 
to  let  them  in  here. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  current 
shameful  United  States  policy  is  to 
arrest  and  detain  refugees  from  Nica- 
ragua who  escape  the  Communists  and 
reach  our  border. 

Even  worse,  the  bill  to  implement 
the  so-called  bipartisan  accord  pro- 
vides that  the  aid  funds  will  be  avail- 
able until  the  end  of  February  1990. 
But  there  is  another  part  to  the  agree- 
ment, a  part  that  is  not  before  us  in 
this  bill  which  calls  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  promise  by  letter  that 
he  will  not  spend  aid  money  past  No- 
vember of  this  year  unless  a  handful 
of  Members  of  Congress  tell  him  it  is 
OK  to  do  so. 

According  to  the  language  in  a  draft 
of  this  letter  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  spend  the  dollars  approved  by 
all  of  Congress  "only  if  affirmed  by  a 
letter  from  the  bipartisan  leadership 
of  Congress  and  relevant  House  and 
Senate  authorization  committees  and 
appropriation  subcommittees."  Exact- 
ly what  this  word  "affirm"  means  is 
not  very  clear.  Presumably,  what  it 
means  is  sometime  before  November 
this  handful  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives will  sniff  the  air  to  see  if 
there  is  some  kind  of  a  new  breeze 
blowing  in  Central  America.  I  guess  we 
probably  know  the  outcome  in  ad- 
vance but  that  is  what  is  expected  to 
happen. 

I  presmne  that  this  fall  sometime 
the  Sandinistas  will  add  to  their  long 
list  of  false  promises  that  the  wishful 
thinkers  in  Congress  including  per- 
haps the  four  people  who  have  to  sign 
off  on  this  will  find  new  reason  for 
hope  even  though  we  have  been  led 
down  this  path  over  and  over  again 
the  last  20  years  or  so.  The  only  thing 
that  will  be  new  in  this  scenario  is  that 
this  time  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress will  not  be  involved. 

If  I  might  digress  to  Just  talk  about 
a  little  family  business,  this  is  another 
step  down  the  road  toward  making  a 
Senator  a  spectator.  If  we  want  to 
make  being  a  Senator  a  spectator 
sport,  that  is  fine  but  there  is  at  least 
one  Senator  who  does  not  want  to  do 
that.  I  think,  by  gosh,  if  we  are  going 


to  submit  things  back  to  people,  par- 
ticularly life-or-death  issues— and  that 
is  what  we  are  talking  about,  about 
whether  real  live  people  live  or  die,  if 
they  live,  whether  or  not  they  live  in 
freedom  or  with  somebody's  foot  on 
their  neck— I  think  that  is  important 
enough  to  take  the  time  of  the  whole 
Senate.  It  ought  to  come  back  before 
the  whole  Senate  if  indeed  it  should 
come  back  at  all  which  actually  I  do 
not  think  it  should. 

Another  point  that  concerns  me,  it  is 
a  procedural  point,  but  it  illustrates  I 
think  the  Intellectual  and  moral  de- 
pravity of  what  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  that  region  of  the 
world. 

Well,  this  is  all  on  a  very  fast  track.  I 
guess  it  is  almost  certainly  going  to 
happen.  Somebody  spotted  in  the  lan- 
guage that  has  been  drafted  and  pre- 
sented on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis  to 
the  Congress  some  problems  about  the 
way  the  prohibition  on  aid  was  draft- 
ed. It  is  my  understanding,  I  have  not 
read  it,  but  I  think  I  have  the  story 
correctly,  that  one  of  the  committees 
of  the  Congress— I  guess  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate- 
discovered  that  there  was  some  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  prohibition. 
As  I  imderstood  it,  the  intention  of 
the  drafters  was  to  prohibit  govern- 
ment aid  to  the  Democratic  resistance 
except  what  was  provided  in  this  biU 
and  on  the  terms  provided  in  this  bill 
and  subject  to  the  letter  of  agreement 
and  the  other  side  bar  agreements 
that  were  made. 

But  then  the  question  came  up,  does 
this  language  inadvertently  somehow 
without  Intending  to  prevent  the  Red 
Cross  from  sending  aid  or  private  citi- 
zens from  sending  aid?  Evidently,  the 
committee  thought  that  was  the  case 
because  they  adopted  an  amendment 
to  clarify  that  matter  upon  the  motion 
I  believe  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]. 

It  is  my  further  understanding, 
though  I  was  not  on  the  floor  when  it 
happened,  that  that  has  been  taken 
out  or  it  is  expected  to  be  taken  out  to 
restore  the  bill  to  its  original  form  the 
reason  being  this  is  on  such  a  fast 
track  that  the  House  does  not  want  to 
take  up  any  more  amendments.  In 
fact,  I  am  prepared  to  be  corrected  on 
this  if  I  am  mistaken,  my  understand- 
ing is  they  have  not  passed  the  blU  in 
the  House  yet,  that  they  are  going  to 
pass  it  in  the  next  hour  or  two,  send  it 
over,  and  then  they  are  going  to  go 
home.  They  are  not  going  to  wait  for 
us  to  amend  it.  They  are  not  going  to 
take  into  consideration  any  notion 
such  as  those  suggested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii. 

So  that  strikes  me  as.  it  seems  to  me 
almost  a  symbol,  almost  a  parabole.  of 
the  fix  we  have  gotten  ourselves  into 
when  we  do  not  want  to  admit  what 
we  are  doing,  which  is  to  sell  these 
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people  out.  We  want  to  paper  over  and 
act  like  we  are  doing  something  just 
when  in  fact  we  are  doing  the  oppo- 
site. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  quick  response. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  I  think  one  of  the  main 
reasons  the  amendment  which  passed 
the  Appropriations  Committee  yester- 
day was  withdrawn  here,  is  that  it  was 
exactly  the  same  language  as  what  has 
been  In  the  Contra  aid  legislation  for 
the  p«u5t  year.  In  fact,  the  same  lan- 
guage has  been  voted  for  by  both  the 
Senator  raising  the  question  and  the 
Senator  proposing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  having  difficulty  hearing  the  Sena- 
tor. CoiUd  he  speak  into  the  micro- 
phone? 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Surely.  I  am  sorry. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
asked  about  an  amendment  added  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  yester- 
day. The  Senator  from  Idaho  raised 
questions  about  a  particular  section, 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  amended 
it  slightly.  The  amendment  was  with- 
drawn here  today  with  the  approval  of 
all  members  of  the  committee  and  by 
unanimous  consent. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  was 
pointed  out  was  that  the  language 
that  was  amended  yesterday  in  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  was  the 
same  language  that  has  been  in  the 
bill  during  the  past  year  in  providing 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  Contras.  lan- 
guage that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
and  Indeed  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  others  voted  for  last  year.  I  will 
also  point  out  to  them  and  to  others 
that  there  has  been  no  question  raised 
about  the  language,  or  my  ambiguity 
in  it.  I^rerybody  was  clear  on  the  lan- 
guage. 

I  understand  the  administration  re- 
quested that  language  be  withdrawn 
so.  along  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  says,  this  matter  might  move 
forward. 

But  I  would  not  want  any  Senators 
to  think  that  something  new  was 
added  to  that  particular  section.  It  is 
verbatim  of  what  was  there  before. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  to  my  friend  from  Ver- 
mont for  that  explanation.  I  believe 
his  explanation  is  in  fact  a  significant 
reassurance.  As  the  Democratic  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  understand  his  rep- 
resentation to  be  that  this  language 
does  not  put  at  risk  anyone,  any  pri- 
vate citizen,  or  any  private  organiza- 
tion who  wants  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  Democratic  resistance  in  Nica- 
ragua or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  would  note  to  my 
friend  from  Colorado  that  the  section 
he  is  referring  to— for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues,  is  section  9  of  S.  760. 
amended  last  night,  in  effect  un- 
ammded  today— will  conform  to  cur- 
rent law.  So  as  It  appears  before  the 


Senate  today  right  now.  it  is  identical 
to  current  law. 

It  does  not  apply  to  the  activities  of 
private  citizens.  PVO's  and  so  on  that 
are  not  fimded  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

It  covers  assistance,  as  that  term  is 
used  in  appropriations  laws.  That  is 
assistance  provided  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment: Cash  or  supplies,  transport, 
medical  services,  and  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  no  question  on  this,  we 
double-checked  that  with  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Of  course,  the  intent  of  it  was  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  going  only 
through  AID,  and  that  we  are  not 
using  other  statutory  assistance  pro- 
grams without  express  congressional 
approval— like  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  or  Arms  Export  Control— other 
agencies,  whose  budgets  we  do  not  as 
openly  debate  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  to  the  manager,  and  I  am 
assured  by  the  explanation,  and  I  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  turn  my  at- 
tention to  a  slightly  different  perspec- 
tive on  the  developments  in  Central 
America,  and  especially  make  refer- 
ence to  the  recent  publicity.  Indeed, 
the  favorable  headlines  in  the  press 
recently  regarding  what  have  been 
called  unprecedented  concessions  by 
the  Commimlst  government  In  power 
In  Nicaragxia  in  promising  to  move 
scheduled  national  elections  from  late 
1990  to  February  1990. 

The  quid  pro  quo  of  this,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  as  implemented  by  this 
agreement,  is  the  final  dissolution  of 
the  resistance  army,  which  the  Ssuidi- 
nlstas  would  have  us  believe  is  really 
finished  anyway.  I  am  not  so  sure  I 
think  that  is  true,  but  that  is  their 
representation. 

Predictably,  the  latest  Sandlnista 
move  has  been  met  virtth  suggestions 
that  the  resistance  should  now  lose 
even  humanitarian  aid,  and  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  offering  at  least  that 
much  support  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  cutting  a 
deal  of  this  kind  really  is  not  a  novel 
one.  We  have  been  down  this  road 
over  and  over  again.  In  1979  the 
United  States  and  the  Organization  of 
Amerlcaji  States  cut  a  deal  with  the 
Sandinistas,  who  promised  political 
pluralism,  free  elections,  a  nonaligned 
foreign  policy,  and  a  mixed  economy. 
Despite  indications  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas had  no  Intention  of  keeping  these 
promises,  many  In  Congress  believed 
them. 

The  new  Nicaraguan  Government 
defused  one  House  Member  In  Septem- 
ber 1979— this  Is  10  years  ago— has  un- 
dertaken, and  I  quote  from  the 
Record,  "a  solenm  International  com- 
mitment to  respect  all  fundamental 
himian  rights  common  to  all  Demo- 
cratic nations  of  our  hemisphere,  free- 
dom of  the  Individual,  freedom  of  the 


press,  and  freedom  of  religion,  and  all 
others."  This  Member  continued,  "I 
believe  that  the  commitment  to  re- 
spect human  rights  that  Nicaragua 
has  shown  deserves  our  recognition 
and  support." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how 
the  Congressman  who  made  that 
statement  10  years  ago  feels  today. 
E^ren  at  the  time  It  was  made,  Cuban 
advisers  were  already  In  Managua, 
himdreds  of  Nicaraguan  children  were 
In  Cuba  for  political  training.  The 
FMLN  Salvadoran  Communists  were 
setting  up  shop  In  Managua,  and  the 
secret  police  controUed  bloc  commit- 
tees permitted  guns  to  operate. 

In  Augiist  1981  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration was  alarmed  at  the  growing 
Soviet  bloc  Influence  and  the  huge 
growth  of  the  Sandlnista  army,  and 
evidences  of  repression  everywhere  in 
Nicaragua  and,  again,  decided  it  was 
time  to  cut  a  deal.  The  United  States 
would  resume  economic  aid  If  Mana- 
gua would  get  Cubans  out,  and  stop 
their  military  buildup,  keep  their  1979 
promises  of  democracy,  and  stop  aid  to 
the  Communists  in  El  Salvador.  The 
Sandinistas  refused,  and  the  United 
States  began  a  covert  buildup  of  the 
popular  resistance  movement. 

Another  effort  to  cut  a  deal  was 
sponsored  in  1982,  In  October,  by  the 
seven  democratic  nations  in  the 
region.  That  was  also  rebuffed  by  the 
Sandinistas. 

However,  some  In  Congress  continue 
to  have  faith  in  the  good  Intentions  of 
the  Sandlnista  Government.  They  did 
not  blame  the  Sandinistas  for  what 
was  going  on,  but  they  blamed  those 
in  this  country  and  abroad  who  ex- 
pected the  Communist  government  to 
keep  the  promises  that  they  had 
made.  Again,  If  I  may  quote  from  what 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  House  said 
in  1982: 

The  administration's  support  for  covert 
mUitary  action  has  produced  a  propaganda 
bonanza  for  the  radical  left,  an  excuse  for  a 
military  buildup  by  Managua,  and  a  growing 
threat  of  a  regional  war. 
Another  warned: 

To  maintain  any  understanding  in  the 
International  community,  Nicaragua  must 
now  unequivocally  choose  the  path  of  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  nonalignment. 

That  never  happened,  Mr.  President. 
That  statement  was  made  by  a  re- 
spected Member  of  Congress  in  De- 
cember 1982. 

The  Communists  who  have  been  in 
power  in  Nicaragua  never  did  choose 
what  was  described  by  that  Member  as 
a  path  of  freedom,  democracy,  and 
nonalignment,  nor  what  he  termed  re- 
spect for  the  basic  freedoms  of  its 
people.  He  said.  "Nicaragua  must 
change  its  course,"  and  he  thundered, 
"It  must  do  so  now." 

That  was  8  years  ago.  The  Sandinis- 
tas did  not  change  course,  but  the  gul- 
lible in  Congress  remained  very  imder- 
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standing.  While  the  pressure  was  on 
the  freedom  fighters,  while  the  pres- 
sure was  on  the  administration  of  this 
country  to  back  off.  where  was  the 
corresponding  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ment in  power?  Everybody  kept 
saying,  "Let  us  cut  a  deal."  Then  there 
was  the  January  1983  Contadora  plan. 
Well,  that  deal  did  not  stand  up 
either. 

By  the  end  of  1983.  the  Sandinistas 
had  received  over  a  half  billion  dollars 
in  Soviet  bloc  military  aid.  But  for  a 
lot  of  people  in  Congress,  the  problem 
still  was  not  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Sandinistas  to  keep  their  promises, 
but  United  States  support  for  Nicara- 
guans,  who  were  insisting  that  they  do 
so,  insisting  that  the  promises  of  free 
election,  free  economy,  a  free  labor 
movement,  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  worship  should  be  honored. 

The  thought  was,  on  the  part  of 
many,  that  we  should  end  our  support 
for  the  resistance  and  that  we  should 
cut  a  deal.  One  of  our  colleagues  said 
in  April  1985: 

The  Sandinistas  need  to  luiow  our  pa- 
tience Is  not  endless.  If  we  stop  aid,  if  we 
provide  a  so-called  cooling  off  period,  we 
expect  results.  Nicaragua's  President  Ortega 
has  stated  that  if  the  United  States  ends  its 
support  for  the  Contras  and  reopens  negoti- 
ations with  the  Sandinistas,  Nicaragua  will 
immediately  call  for  a  cease-fire  and  move 
toward  freedom  of  the  press,  political  plu- 
ralism, and  fundamental  freedoms.  To  the 
Nicaraguans  we  should  say,  make  good  on 
your  promise,  stop  exporting  your  revolu- 
tion and  establish  human  and  civil  rights 
within  your  country. 

Well,  we  tried  it.  Where  is  that  Sena- 
tor today,  to  stand  up  and  say  what 
the  outcome  was?  Congress  cut  off  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance  in  October  1984 
and  they  received  no  further  official 
aid  until  October  1985.  However,  in 
that  same  period  of  time  the  Sandinis- 
tas pulled  in  another  $370  million  in 
Soviet  bloc  military  aid.  And  pretty 
soon  even  some  people  here  in  Con- 
gress began  to  catch  on  to  what  was 
happening. 

In  August  1985  we  voted  for  $27  mil- 
lion in  nonmilitary  aid,  which  com- 
pares to  approximately  10  times  that 
much  in  Soviet  bloc  military  aid. 
About  that  time  somebody  said,  "Well, 
it  is  time  to  cut  a  deal."  One  Senator 
stood  up  in  BCarch  1986  and  said: 

So  let  us  put  the  Sandinistas  to  the  test. 
Let  us  find  out  if  they  are  serious;  let  us 
find  out  if  they  have  the  courage  to  permit 
free  expression  in  their  country.  Let  us  lay 
down  the  challenge  to  the  Nicaraguan  Oov- 
ermnent,  and  at  the  same  time  let  us  lay 
down  the  challenge  to  our  own  administra- 
tion. 

Where  is  he  today?  What  does  that 
Senator  have  to  say  today? 

Another  one  pleaded  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

Let  us  send  a  dear  message  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas, do  not  fear  freedom  for  your  people, 
let  there  be  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  preas  and  freedom  of  association  and 


freedom  of  religion.  Let  your  people  speak 
freedom  and  let  them  be  heard. 

Well,  it  never  hapi>ened.  my  friends. 
In  August  of  1986,  said  another, 

We  should  demand  bilateral  and  regional 
agreements  with  Nicaragua  to  constrain  the 
Sandinistas  further,  rally  our  local  allies 
and  remove  Managua's  patriotic  rationale 
for  its  internal  controls  and  repression. 

None  of  this  really  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  anybody  in  Nicaragua,  so  far  as 
we  can  teU.  At  least  my  observation  is 
that  aU  of  this  rhetoric  here  in  the 
Congress,  really  never  made  it  all  the 
way  to  Central  America.  What  reaUy 
got  the  Sandinistas'  attention  was  the 
passage  in  October  of  1986  of  the  first 
respectable  military  aid  package  of 
$100  million  for  the  democratic  resist- 
ance, which,  by  the  way,  was  the  last 
time  we  voted  military  aid.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Sandinistas  got  $550 
million  in  1986;  $500  million  in  1987; 
$515  million  in  1988. 

Of  the  1986  package,  some  $40  mil- 
lion was  not  available  until  another 
congressional  vote,  which  I  referred  to 
earlier,  in  March  of  1987,  after  still  an- 
other attempt,  by  gosh,  to  cut  a  deal. 

That  was  the  so-called  Arias  plan 
bom  in  January. 

One  Senator  said: 

The  moratorium  on  Contra  funding  would 
be  a  signal  that  the  United  States  is  willing 
at  long  last  to  give  peace  a  chance. 

Now,  my  friends,  how  many  times 
have  we  heard  that— "Let's  give  peace 
a  chance"? 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
hard  to  give  peace  a  chance.  We  can 
just  let  those  poor  devils  who  are 
down  there  fighting  for  freedom  go 
down  the  drain,  which  is  what  we  are 
doing,  and  there  will  be  peace.  There 
will  not  be  any  freedom.  There  will 
not  be  any  free  elections,  and  sooner 
or  later,  I  suppose,  they  will  probably 
close  La  Prensa  down  again  and  close 
down  the  last  of  the  remaining  reli- 
gious freedoms,  and  sooner  or  later  ev- 
erybody who  is  strong  enough  and 
smart  enough  to  escape  that  country 
will  have  escaped  and  then  a  sort  of  an 
icy  silence  will  settle  over  Nicaragua 
and  that  wUl  be  the  last  that  will  be 
heard  of  them  maybe  for  a  decade  or  a 
generation  or  half-century  or  maybe 
longer.  It  happens  in  other  countries. 
It  could  happen  in  Central  America, 
and  maybe  it  will. 

But  what  happened  at  that  particu- 
lar moment  Just  as  that  Senator  was 
calling  for  giving  peace  a  chance  was 
that  the  aid  was  kept  flowing  when 
the  moratorium  vote  failed  in  the 
Senate,  and  that  is  when  the  Sandinis- 
tas really  got  down  to  business,  that  is 
when  at  last  when  it  began  to  appear 
that  the  United  Stotes  might  be  in 
this  thing  seriously  and  for  the  long 
pull  and  prepared  to  give  support  in  a 
military  sense,  that  is  when  the  Sandi- 
nistas really  began  to  come  to  the  bar- 
gaining table. 


The  next  deal,  the  Arias  plan,  was 
Jiist  another  benchmark,  but  it  was 
again  a  deal  that  appealed  to  Congress 
because  when  the  authorization  for 
the  1986  military  package  expired  in 
March  1988,  aid  ended.  It  has  not  been 
renewed,  we  are  told,  in  order  to  give 
peace  a  chance. 

In  Februsu-y  of  1988,  Just  about  a 
year  ago,  one  of  our  colleagues  made 
this  observation  here  in  the  Senate: 

Lay  bare  the  intention  of  Sandinistas,  lay 
bare  their  intentions  to  the  world.  They 
either  provide  pluralism,  democratization 
and  amnesty  or  they  will  have  invited  the 
unanimous  ostracization  of  North  America 
and  Central  America  alike,  as  well  as  our 
allies  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  they  have  not  done 
these  things.  Where  is  that  Senator 
today?  What  is  he  prepared  to  do 
about  it? 

Said  another: 

I  recognize  that  the  Central  America 
peace  process  could  unravel  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas could  break  their  promises.  We 
should  provide  a  fair  test  of  the  Sandinistas 
coRunitment  to  the  peace  Initiative  rather 
than  by  providing  them  with  excuses  for 
failure. 

Another  said: 

By  opposing  further  aid  for  the  resistance 
forces  we  would  pose  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  comandantes  in  Managua.  'Will  you  use 
the  path  of  democracy  for  your  coimtry  or 
will  you  choose  repression?" 

The  verdict  is  in,  friend.  They  chose 
repression  not  once  but  every  year  for 
the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the 
benefit  of  anyone  who  wants  to  keep 
track  of  such  things,  a  document  pre- 
pared at  my  direction  by  the  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee  entitled  "Nica- 
ragua and  the  U.S.  Congress:  Nine 
Years  of  Promises,  Peace  Plans,  and 
Self -Delusion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nicaragua  aits  trk  U.S.  Concress:  NntE 
Years  or  Promises,  Peace  Plams,  and 
Self-delusion 

INTRODUCTION 

August  7.  1988.  will  mark  one  year  since 
the  signing  In  Guatemala  City  of  the  Arias 
peace  plan,  under  which  the  communist 
Sandinista  regime  of  Nicaragua  promised, 
for  the  umpteenth  time,  to  institute  democ- 
racy. The  promises  contained  in  the  Arias 
plan  prompted  the  U.S.  Congress,  earlier 
this  year,  to  cut  off  military  aid  to  the 
democratic  resistance.  It  was  felt  that  con- 
tinued aid  would  hurt  "the  peace  process." 
Congress  wanted  to  "give  peace  a  ciiance." 

Did  the  American  decision  to  defund  the 
resistance— even  as  Soviet  aid  continued  to 
flow  into  Managua— bring  about  peace  or 
democracy?  Or  did  the  United  States— and 
the  people  of  Nicaragua— simply  receive 
more  of  the  same  promises  we  had  received 
since  the  Sandinistas  took  power  in  1979? 

For  an  answer,  the  following  is  quoted 
from  a  letter  to  former  President  Jimmy 
Carter  from  Mrs.  Violeta  Chamorro.  editor 
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of  La  Prensa,  the  independent  newspaper 
repeatedly  closed  down  by  the  Sandinistas. 
Mrs.  Chamorro  and  La  Prensa  were  instru- 
mental in  the  struggle  against  the  Somoza 
dictatorship,  and  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Sandinlsta-dominated  government  that  took 
over  in  1979.  Citing  the  Arias  plan  commit- 
ments she  wrote: 

"A  year  has  passed  and  the  Sandinistas, 
following  their  well-lsnown  tactic  of  decep- 
tion and  delay,  have  reaffirmed  their  com- 
mitment in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  (January 
1988).  They  signed  the  Sapoa  Agreements 
(March  1988).  They  have  held  four  meetings 
in  Managua  with  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance 
(armed  rebels)  and  25  sessions  with  the  in- 
ternal political  opposition  in  order  to 
achieve  a  definitive  cease-fire  and  democra- 
tization. They  do  not  comply  with  what  was 
promised.  They  only  want  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  rebel  forces  and  a  submis- 
sive collaboration  of  the  internal  political 
forces  without  conceding  absolutely  any- 
thing regarding  previously  mentioned  demo- 
cratic measures." 

This  cynical  use  of  promise  after  promise 
has  been  the  Sandlnista  modus  operandi  for 
nine  years,  ever  since  they  took  power.  Each 
time  they  renege  on  one  set  of  promises, 
they  divide  and  neutralize  their  adversaries 
by  issuing  yet  another  set  of  promises.  And 
each  time,  voices  are  raised  in  the  United 
States  to  "give  peace  a  chance."  to  see  if  the 
Sandinistas  will  make  good— as  If  all  these 
promises  did  not  have  a  long  history  behind 
them.  This  paper  is  a  review  of  that  histo- 
ry—a history  of  nine  years  of  human  rights 
"guarantees,"  of  broken  promises,  and  of 
one  "peace  plan"  after  another. 

THE  OHIGIHAL  PROMISES 

On  June  17,  1979,  while  Anastaslo  Somoza 
was  still  in  power,  a  Sandinlsta-dominated 
Nicaraguan  Government  of  National  Recon- 
struction (GRN)  was  formed  in  San  Jose, 
CosU  Rica.  Of  the  five  GRN  members, 
three  of  them.  Including  Daniel  Ortega, 
were  members  of  the  Sandlnista  National 
Liberation  Front  (PSLN).  (The  non-Sandi- 
nlsta  members  were  Violeta  Chamorro,  now 
editor  of  the  opposition  newspaper  La 
Prensa,  and  Alfonso  Robelo,  later  a  member 
of  the  seven-man  Directorate  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Resistence— the  Contras.) 

On  June  18,  the  GRN  held  a  press  confer- 
ence in  which  they  pledged  their  govern- 
ment's program  would  be  "truly  democrat- 
ic." with  respect  for  "fundamental  liber- 
ties," including:  free  expression;  freedom  of 
religion;  a  mixed  economy;  union  rights;  an 
independent  non-aligned  foreign  policy;  a 
p^initnum  permanent  military  establish- 
ment: and  other  generally  accepted  princi- 
ples. 

These  pledges  were  instrumental  in  the 
action  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS),  which,  with  the  support  of 
the  United  Stetes,  adopted  a  resolution  on 
June  23,  1979,  calling  for  the  replacement  of 
the  Somoza  regime  with  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment "which  reflects  the  free  will  of  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,"  would  guarantee  the 
"human  rights  of  all  Nicaraguans  without 
exception,"  and  would  hold  "free  elections 
as  soon  as  possible,"  leading  to  "the  estab- 
lishment of  a  truly  democratic  government 
that  guarantees  peace,  freedom,  and  jus- 
tice." _  ^ 

On  July  12,  after  active  negotiations  with 
representatives  of  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion and  the  OAS.  the  GRN  sent  a  letter  to 
the  OAS,  citing  the  OAS  June  23  resolution 
and  promising  free  elections.  Attached  to 
the  GRN  letter  were  two  other  dociunents: 


A  "Plan  to  Achieve  Peace,"  which  detailed 
a  step-by-step  measure  for  the  peaceftil  res- 
ignation of  the  Somoza  government  and  the 
takeover  by  the  GRN;  and 

A  formal  "Program  of  the  Nicaraguan  Na- 
tional Reconstruction  Junta,"  dated  July  9, 
in  which  the  GRN  spelled  out  in  specific 
detail  its  June  18  pledges. 

Taken  together,  the  documents  submitted 
to  the  OAS  on  July  12— the  letter,  the  peace 
plan,  and  the  GRN  program— constituted  a 
comprehensive  program  of  democratic  guar- 
antees. They  Included: 

The  structure  of  the  new  government,  fea- 
turing a  33-member  legislative  Council  of 
State  representing  "all  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  sectors  that  helped  over- 
throw the  Somoza  dictatorship"; 

A  guarantee  of  full  human  rights  observ- 
ance as  set  forth  In  the  United  Nations  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  in 
the  Charter  on  Human  Rights  of  the  OAS; 
Freedom  of  press,  religion,  unions,  and 
private  enterprise  in  a  mixed  economy; 
A  non-aligned  foreign  policy; 
A  new  national  army  with  only  a  "mini- 
mum" permanent  military  establishment; 

A  guarantee  of  the  lives  and  rights  of 
members  of  the  National  Guard;  and 

Many  others  guarantees  of  fundamental 
Ubertles. 

On  the  basis  of  these  comprehensive  guar- 
antees, on  July  15  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion and  the  OAS  approved  final  transfer  of 
power  from  Somoza  to  the  GRN.  Somoza 
submitted  his  resignation  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Congress  on  July  16  and  left  the  country 
the  next  day.  On  July  17  the  Carter  State 
Department  noted  the  Somoza  resignation 
and  announced: 

"Prom  the  beginning  of  the  violence  that 
has  set  Nicaraguans  against  each  other,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  its 
member  nations.  Including  the  United 
States,  have  worked  to  facilitate  a  peaceful 
and  democratic  solution  to  the  civil  strife  in 
Nicaragua .  .  . 

"A  caretaker  government  is  in  place  to 
begin  the  process  of  national  reconciliation. 
A  Government  of  National  Reconciliation. 
formed  initially  in  exile,  will  assiune  power 
...  It  has  pledged  to  avoid  reprisals,  to  pro- 
vide sanctuary  for  those  in  fear,  to  begin  im- 
mediately the  immense  task  of  national  re- 
construction, and  to  respect  human  rights 
and  hold  free  elections." 

On  July  17  and  18  National  Guard  resist- 
ance ended.  The  Sandinista-led  anti-Somoza 
forces  entered  Managua  on  July  19.  On  July 
20  the  GRN  was  Installed  and  had  the  op- 
portunity to  act  upon  their  previous  prom- 
ises and  commitments.  Particularly  aston- 
ishing is  the  speed  with  which  the  Sandinis- 
tas moved  to  violate  them. 

Promise:  That  the  lives  of  National  Guard 
officers  and  soldiers  would  be  respected, 
that  they  would  not  be  subject  to  revenge  or 
indiscriminate  reprisals.  Those  guilty  of 
crimes  will  be  dealt  with  within  the  legal 
framework,  [from  the  July  12  GRN  prom- 
ises to  the  OAS] 

Performance:  "After  the  1979  revolution- 
ary victory  hundress  of  prisoners,  mostly 
members  of  the  National  Guard  or  support- 
ers of  the  former  regime,  disappeared  after 
capture  and  were  later  foimd  dead.  Of  the 
dead,  many  were  found  in  mass  graves,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  prisoners  In  La  P61vora,  .  .  . 
the  former  headquarters  of  the  National 
Guard  in  the  town  of  Granada  .  .  .  [Oln  Oc- 
tober 3,  1979,  Jos6  Esteban  Gonzalez  of  the 
CPDH  (the  independent  Permanent  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights),  traveled  with 
several  witnesses  to  the  site  and  discovered 


human  bones  and  remnants  of  clotliing  in  a 
covered-over  ditch. 

"Similar  reports  led  to  the  discovery  of 
another  site  In  La  Arrocera,  near  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, where  several  more  bodies  were 
found.  At  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of  the 
Santiago  volcano,  near  Managua,  ten  to  fif- 
teen bodies  were  sighted.  Thirteen  more 
were  discovered  In  a  mass  grave  in  Caterlne, 
a  small  town  near  Masaya.  Approximately 
two  hundred  were  found  in  a  deep  well  near 
Leon. 

"How  many  people  were  killed  In  this 
manner?  Estimates  based  on  names  of  pris- 
oners who  were  captured  and  then  declared 
Ttiiming  or  dead  vary.  The  CPDH  has  docu- 
mented the  disappearance  and  most  likely 
death  of  785  persons  who  were  captuired  by 
Sandlnista  authorities  from  July  1979 
through  September  1980  ..."  [Humberto 
Belli,  Breaking  Faith,  The  Puebla  Institute. 
1985,  p.  120] 

Promise:  After  the  replacement  of  the 
Somoza  regime,  remnants  of  the  National 
Guard  and  of  the  Sandlnista  armed  forces 
would  be  formed  into  a  new,  non-political 
national  army.  This  army  would  maintain  a 
"minimum"  permanent  establishment. 
[From  the  July  12  GRN  promises  to  the 
OSA] 

Performance:  The  new  national  army  was 
never  formed.  The  Sandlnista  army  contin- 
ued to  function  as  a  Party  armed  force  and 
in  September  1979  was  officially  named  the 
Popular  Sandlnista  Army  (EPS).  In  the  so- 
called  "72  Hour  Document"  of  September 
1979,  a  long  term  program  of  the  top  FSLN 
leadership,  the  determination  was  made  to 
create  "an  army  politicized  on  an  unprece- 
dented degree."  [From  the  document  text 
quote  in  Shirley  Christian,  Nicaragua.  Revo- 
lution in  the  Family,  p.  1511  Already  in  Oc- 
tober 1979,  Interior  Minister  Comandante 
Tomas  Borge  stated  the  Sandinistas'  inten- 
tion to  arm  a  militia  of  300.000  men  (other 
descriptions  of  Sandlnista  intentions  refer 
to  200,000).  This  compares  to  a  July  1979 
force  of  no  more  than  7,500;  Somoza's  Na- 
tional Guard  had  fewer  than  15,000,  includ- 
ing support  troops.  During  this  period  there 
were  no  Contras,  and  the  United  States, 
under  the  Carter  Admlolstratlon,  was  the 
Sandinistas'  biggest  aid  donor.  By  the  end 
of  1987,  regular  Sandlnista  army  forces 
numbered  80.000,  plus  some  40,000  militia. 
According  to  the  revelations  of  Major  Roger 
Miranda  (confirmed  by  Defense  Minister 
Comandante  Humberto  Ortega),  the  Sandi- 
nistas plaimed  a  total  military  and  para- 
military force  of  600,000  by  the  mid-1990s. 

Promise:  "An  Independent,  non-aligned 
foreign  policy  will  be  followed  which  will 
link  our  country  with  aU  nations  that  re- 
spect self-determination  and  fair  mutually- 
beneficial  economic  relations."  [From  the 
July  12  GRN  promises  to  the  OAS]. 

Performance:  The  first  Cuban  military 
and  security  advisers  entered  Bfanagua 
within  a  week  of  July  19,  the  day  Sandlnista 
forces  entered  the  capital,  possibly  as  early 
as  the  first  day;  by  November  there  were 
two  hundred  of  them.  Assistance  from 
Panama,  which  had  provided  major  help  to 
the  Sandinistas  in  overthrowing  Somoza, 
was  rejected. 

On  July  21.  the  day  after  the  GRN  was  in- 
stalled, representatives  from  two  Salvador- 
an  conununist  guerrilla  factions  were  in  Ma- 
nagua to  discuss  military  cooperation  and 
assistance:  these  two  factions  joined  with 
three  others  in  May  1980,  under  Cuban  and 
Sandlnista  auspices,  in  wtiat  became  the 
Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation  Front 
(FMLN). 
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On  July  25,  prominent  Juntm  memben 
traveled  to  Havana  to  help  Castro  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  hia  rev- 
olutionary movement.  On  July  27.  Nicara- 
gua and  Cuba  reestablished  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, and  within  weeks  relations  were  estab- 
lished with  other  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

In  early  August,  Comandante  Henry  Ruiz 
traveled  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Bulgaria,  Libya, 
and  Algeria  to  conclude  aid  agreements. 

By  the  end  of  Augtist,  hundreds  of  Nicara- 
guan  children  were  being  sent  to  Cuba  for 
political  indoctrination. 

In  September  1979.  at  a  speech  in  Havana, 
Comandante  £>aniel  Ortega  gave  a  speech 
condemning  VS.  "imperialism"  and  Joining 
the  Soviet  Union  in  support  for  Vietnam, 
the  Vietnamese  puppet  regime  in  Cambodia, 
other  Marxist  countries  and  political  move- 
ments and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
sation (PLC). 

In  early  1980.  Nicaragua  abstained  from  a 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  vote  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
even  though  the  vast  majority  of  officially 
"non-aligned"  nations  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion. 

In  March  1980,  the  Sandinistas  estab- 
lished Party-to-Party  ties  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  mid-1981. 
Defense  Minister  Comandante  Humberto 
Ortega  declared  "Marxism-Leninism"  the 
"scientific  doctrine"  that  guides  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  revolution:  as  of  1984,  eight  of  the 
nine  Sandlnista  comand&ntes  had  directly 
acknowledged  their  Marxist-Leninist  convic- 
tions (the  ninth.  Henry  Ruiz,  was  sent,  on  a 
Cuban  passport,  to  Moscow's  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba University  as  a  youth  cadre  of  the 
Moacow-llne  Nlcaraguan  Socialist  Party  in 
19M  but  was  obliged  to  leave  due  to  his  ex- 
cessive views  in  favor  of  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Latin  America). 

In  late  1981,  Sandinista-controlled  media 
were  told  to  take  a  line  against  the  "coun- 
terrevolutionary" Solidarity  movement  in 
Poland  and  only  to  report  "facts"  confirmed 
by  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  press  agencies. 

When  Leonid  Brezhnev  died  in  1982.  San- 
dlnista media  praised  him  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  their  "peace"  policies. 

The  .Sandlnlst^w  abstained  from  a  U.N. 
vote  in  1982  demanding  Soviet  withdrawal 
from  Afghanistan  and  abstained  from  a 
1983  vote  condemning  the  shooting  down  of 
Korean  Airlines  007  by  the  Soviets.  By  1986. 
the  BandlnlJitas'  voting  record  in  the  United 
Nations  was  more  anti-American  than  the 
voting  records  of  Iran,  the  U.S.S.R..  and  all 
of  the  East  European  countries  with  the 
sole  exception  of  Albania.  Judged  by  U.N. 
voting  records,  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  more 
pro-American  than  Nicaragua  is. 

Promise:  The  legislative  Council  of  State 
ectabUshed  by  the  CRN  would  have  33 
members  representing  the  broad  spectrum 
of  Nlcaraguan  society,  such  as  political  par- 
ties (including  the  Sandinistas),  labor 
unions,  business  groups,  the  national  uni- 
versity, and  the  national  clergymens'  asso- 
datkm.  [from  the  July  9  Program  of  the 
ORN1 

Performance:  In  mid- April  1980.  the  San- 
^Hpt«««.  issued  a  decree  enlarging  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  from  33  to  47  members,  with  a 
structure  guaranteeing  the  P8LN  and 
FSLN-controlled  organizations  a  majority. 
The  two  non-communist  members  of  the 
ORN,  Violeta  Chamorro  and  Alfonso 
Robelo,  resigned  on  protest. 

Promise:  Ouarantees  of  free  expression, 
religion,  association,  unions,  press,  private 
enterprise,  etc  [from  July  12  GRN  promises 
to  the  OAS] 


Performance:  Within  a  week  of  taking 
power,  the  Sandinistas  nationalized  banking 
and  foreign  trade;  this  meant  that  produc- 
ers of  major  export  commodities  like  coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  etc.  would  have  to  sell  to  the 
government,  giving  the  Sandinistas  great 
control  over  hard  currency  and  reinvest- 
ment in  Nicaragua.  Insurance  and  mining 
were  nationalized  in  October  and  November 
1979. 

Businesses  labeled  "Somocista"  were 
widely  confiscated  in  the  first  weeks  after 
July  19  with  loose  regard  to  whether  the 
former  owners  had  been  close  to  Somoza  or 
not:  these  included  about  one-fourth  of  cul- 
tivated land,  about  130  industries  and  busi- 
nesses, houses,  estates,  and  vehicles. 

A  new  Sandinista-controlled  labor  federa- 
tion was  created,  which  also  seized  many 
businesses;  the  Sandlnista  labor  federation 
also  attacked  the  non-Marxist  unions  as 
"counter-revolutionaries,  thieves,  and  im- 
peralists"  and  attacked  their  organizers. 
Strikes  were  banned  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  September  9,  1981. 

In  late  July  1979  the  Sandinistas  confis- 
cated one  of  the  country's  two  daily  newspa- 
pers (the  other  being  La  Prensa:  a  pro-San- 
dinista  third  newspaper  began  operation 
later)  plus  all  television  stations  and  most 
radio  stations. 

In  December  1979  a  private  entrepreneur 
with  a  strong  anti-Somoza  record  was  re- 
fused permission  to  open  a  new.  independ- 
ent television  station  by  Daniel  Ortega,  who 
stated  that  television  in  Nicaragua  would 
belong  to  the  people,  not  to  "millionaries  of 
the  bourgeoisie." 

In  April  1980,  a  radio  newsman  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  months  imprisonment  for 
broadcasts  'detrimental  to  the  revolution. " 
though  no  law  making  this  a  crime  yet  ex- 
isted. 

After  anti-Cuban  and  anti-Sandinista 
demonstrations  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  region 
in  Septemt>er  1980,  La  Prensa  was  ordered 
to  not  print  any  news  from  that  region  with- 
out govenunent  approval. 

On  September  10,  1980,  the  Sandinistas 
issued  Decrees  511  and  512  making  it  a 
crime  to  publish  any  information  that  (in 
the  opinion  of  Comandante  Tomas  Borge's 
Interior  Ministry)  "jeopardizes  the  internal 
security  of  the  country,"  including  informa- 
tion on  shortages  in  staple  products  or  in- 
formation which  might  bring  about  price 
speculation.  Temporary  closings  of  La 
Prensa  began  on  July  8.  1981;  full  prior  cen- 
sorship was  instituted  in  March  1982. 

On  July  31.  1979.  the  Nlcaraguan  CathoUc 
bishops  issued  a  pastoral  letter  welcoming 
the  overthrow  of  Somoza  and  praising  the 
new  "spirit  of  freedom."  Another  pastoral 
letter  on  November  17.  commented  favor- 
ably on  socialism  if  it  were  to  be  "an  eco- 
nomic system  planned  with  national  inter- 
ests in  mind  that  is  in  solidarity  with  and 
provides  for  increased  participation  of  the 
people."  [BeUi.  Breaking  Faith,  pp.  149-150] 
Despite  the  positive  attitude  of  religious 
leaders,  however,  in  mid-1980  the  Sandinis- 
tas, under  the  leadership  of  Interior  Minis- 
ter Tomas  Borge,  began  to  attack  the  bish- 
ops as  "the  church  of  the  rich."  "The  cam- 
paign escalated  from  initially  mild  criticism 
(the  bishops  are  too  conservative,  too  fear- 
ful of  opening  themselves  up  to  collabora- 
tion with  Marxism')  to  a  full  fledged  attack 
('the  bish0[>s  are  the  voice  of  the  bourgeoi- 
sie, have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Reagan's 
policies,  are  vain,  authoritarian  and  coun- 
terrevolutionaries: enemies  of  the  people')." 
[Bell,  Christians  Under  Plre.  p.  401 

MeanwtiUe,  the  Sandinistas  promoted  the 
Liberation      Theology-oriented       "Peoples 


Church,"  giving  it  a  virtual  monopoly  of  re- 
ligious programming  on  the  increasingly 
Sandinista-controlled  media. 

Overt  repression  began  in  July  1981,  when 
the  Sandinistas  banned  broadcast  of  the 
mass  of  the  Archbishop  of  Managua.  Re- 
strictions were  placed  on  broadcasting  by 
the  Church's  "Radio  Catolica "  and  on  La 
Prensa's  coverage  of  Church  activities. 
Phjrsical  attacks  on  churchmen  began  in 
November  1981  with  an  attack  on  Bishop 
Pablo  Vega  by  a  Sandlnista  mob. 

Concurrent  with  the  suppression  of  inde- 
pendent social  activity,  the  Sandinistas 
began  to  build  their  party-controlled  social 
apparatus.  In  July  and  August  1979.  the 
Sandinistas  created  the  Sandlnista  Defense 
Committees  (CDS's),  modelled  on  Cuba's 
"Block  Committees,"  as  a  means  of  social 
surveillance  and  control. 

The  CDS's  work  closely  with  the  Interior 
Ministry's  security  police,  which  began  to 
function  in  late  1979  with  unofficial  deten- 
tion centers. 

The  PSLN  also  founded  new  women's, 
peasants,  and  youth  organizations,  and  even 
an  organization  for  small  children  called  the 
"Carlitos  "  (after  PSLN  founder  Carlos  Fon- 
seca)  patterned  after  the  Soviet  Union's 
"Young  Pioneers";  other  PSLN  politicized 
associations  were  founded  for  artists  and 
writers,  teachers,  newsmen,  etc. 

PinaUy.  in  February  1981.  the  first  Sandi- 
nista-controlled mobs  (turbas  divinas. 
"divine  mobs"),  used  by  the  Interior  Minis- 
try to  attack  Sandlnista  opponents,  made 
their  appearance. 

Promise:  The  July  12  ORN  promises  to 
the  OAS  included  a  pledge  to  hold  demo- 
cratic elections.  The  OAS  resolution  of  June 
23.  1979.  specifies  that  these  be  held  "as 
soon  as  possible." 

Performance:  For  over  a  year  the  Sandi- 
nistas stalled  democratic  elements  in  the 
GRN  with  the  excuse  that  elections  were 
not  a  "priority"  compared  to  the  literacy 
campaign,  housing,  health  care.  etc.  Finally, 
in  August  1980  Defense  Minister  Comandan- 
te Humberto  Ortega  announced  that  elec- 
tions would  be  held  in  1985,  with  the  elec- 
torial  process  not  to  begin  before  January 
1984.  In  addition.  Ortega  pointed  out  that  in 
the  FSLN's  view  "elections  shall  be  to 
strengthen  revolutionary  power,  not  to 
raffle  it  off,  for  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  through  its  vanguard,  the  Sandlnista 
National  Liberation  Front  and  its  national 
directorate  [i.e..  the  nine  comandantes]." 

"Elections"  were  finally  held  in  November 
1984  (earlier  than  the  announced  1985 
date),  with  most  democratic  parties  boycott- 
ing rigged  procedures  and  campaign  restric- 
tions. Of  the  seven  parties  participating  in 
the  elections,  four,  including  the  FSLN, 
were  Marxist-Leninist;  of  the  other  three, 
one  tried  to  withdraw  but  was  not  permitted 
to  get  its  name  off  the  ballot:  the  other  two 
represented  pro-Sandinista  splinters  of  par- 
ties boycotting  the  elections.  Fidel  Castro 
was  the  only  head  of  state  to  attend  Daniel 
Ortega's  inauguration  in  early  1985. 

That  the  Sandinistas  failed  to  live  up  to 
their  Initial  round  of  promises  should  come 
as  little  surprise,  with  some  Congressmen 
even  in  August.  1979  warning  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas' communist  orientation.  But  most  in 
Congress  seemed  willing  to  close  their  eyes 
and  hope  for  the  best,  wiiUe  approving  the 
first  installment  of  aid  ($75  million  request- 
ed in  November  1979.  in  addition  to  the 
$24.6  million  already  in  the  pipeline).  And 
throughout  this  early  period  while  the  San- 
dinistas were  busily  abandoning  their  July 
1979  promises,  they  were  also  making  new 
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MORE  PROMISES 

On  August  21,  1979,  the  Sandinistas  for- 
mally enacted  (Decree  52)  their  SUtute  on 
the  Rights  and  Guarantees  of  Nlcaraguans, 
a  "Bill  of  Rights,"  covering  the  standard 
internationally-accepted  Individual,  civil,  po- 
litical, economic,  cultural,  social,  and  other 
righta 

On  September  25,  1979,  the  Sandinistas 
ratified  the  American  Convention  on 
Human  Rights. 

SELF-DELUSION  IN  CONGRESS 

At  least  one  House  member  found  the 
Sandinistas'  adoption  of  the  American  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights  especially  con- 
vincing: 

A  House  Member,  September  1979:  "<I)n  a 
ceremony  September  25  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
here  in  Washington,  the  new  Government 
of  Nicaragua  formally  deposited  Its  ratifica- 
tion of  the  American  Convention  on  Human 
Rights,  also  known  as  the  Pact  of  San  Jose. 
By  this  act  the  new  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua undertook  a  solemn  International  com- 
mitment to  respect  all  fundamental  human 
rights  common  to  the  democratic  nations  of 
our  hemisphere:  freedom  of  the  individual, 
of  the  press,  of  religion,  and  of  all  others. 
Equally  important,  Nicaragua's  ratification 
of  the  American  Human  Rights  Convention 
appears  in  keeping  with  other  actions  of  the 
new  Government.  For  a  regime  that  came  to 
power  after  prolonged  and  violent  revolu- 
tion. Its  treatment  of  former  opponents  has 
been  unusually  humane.  There  has  been  no 
policy  of  generalized  revenge  or  retribution 
against  the  officials  of  the  former  regime, 
such  as  we  have  seen  in  other  countries. 
The  Nicaraguan  Government  has  also 
Issued  a  decree  guaranteeing  individual 
rights  and  has  allowed  an  independent  press 
and  radio.  As  the  Miami  Herald  stated  in  a 
recent  editorial:  So  far.  the  new  provisional 
government  seems  to  be  stepping  carefully 
toward  a  more  open  society  than  many  ob- 
servo^  thought  possible  in  that  war-torn 
nation.  The  direction  Nicaragua's  new  Gov- 
ernment will  take  over  the  long  run  in  its 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  is  not  yet  clear. 
But  I  believe  the  commitment  to  respect 
human  rights  that  Nicaragua  has  shown  de- 
serves our  recognition  and  support. "  [Con- 
gressional Record,  page  H-26881.  September 
28,  19791 

AMERICAN  AID  SENT  TO  MANAGUA 

American  aid  on:  By  the  end  of  1979.  a 
total  of  $48  million  in  U.S.  aid  had  been  pro- 
vided to  the  Sandinistas,  who  rejected  offers 
of  U.S.  teachers,  military  trainers,  and  a 
large-scale  Peace  Corps  contingent.  Before 
the  final  aid  suspension  in  April  1981.  the 
U.S.  had  obligated  $129  million  in  aid  to  the 
Sandinistas,  of  which  $94.3  million  was  de- 
livered. The  United  SUtes  also  supported 
$1.6  billion  in  loans  from  other  governments 
and  Intemational  lending  institutions. 

MORE  PROiaSES 

On  March  12.  1980,  the  Sandinistas  rati- 
fied the  United  Nations  Intemational  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  PoUtlcal  Rights,  along 
with  Its  Optional  Protocol. 

MORE  SELP-OELUSION  IN  CONGRESS 

Congressmen  wanted  to  believe  the  Sandi- 
nistas' promises: 

A  House  Member.  June  1980:  "First,  we 
find  that  the  direction  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua  is  still  to  be  determined. 
Most  of  the  leaders  are  young  and  groping 
for  direction  and  while  there  are  Marxist 


elements  present,  there  also  are  strong 
democratic  elements  which  emphatically 
have  not  given  up  their  effort  to  create  a 
free  society  in  Nicaragua.  Our  second  con- 
clusion was  that  we  clearly  have  done  the 
right  thing  in  approving  financial  loans  to 
Nicaragua.  Every  element  of  Nicaraguan  so- 
ciety—including spokesmen  for  the  church, 
the  press,  businessmen,  and  the  political 
parties  which  oppose  the  Sandinistas— told 
us  that  the  $75  million  loan  from  the  United 
States  is  the  single  most  important  contri- 
bution which  anyone  can  make  toward  the 
esUblishment  of  political  liberty  in  Nicara- 
gua and  toward  Improving  relations  between 
Nicaragua  and  the  United  States.  Finally, 
we  would  like  to  report  the  conclusion  that 
most  people  in  Nicaragua  do  not  want  to  be 
dependent  upon  Cuba.  They  do  want  to  live 
in  a  free  society,  and  we  are  convinced 
that— in  spite  of  unfortunate  Incidents  in 
the  history  of  the  bilateral  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries- there  still  exists 
an  underlying  friendship  for  the  United 
SUtes."  [Congressional  Record,  page  H- 
14609,  June  13,  1980] 

A  CHANGE  IN  U.S.  AID  POLICT 

American  aid  off:  In  October  1980,  the 
Carter  Administration  warned  the  Sandinis- 
tas privately  that  continued  support  for  Sal- 
vadoran  guerrillas  jeopardized  continued 
U.S.  aid.  Obligation  of  new  aid  was  cut  off, 
though  delivery  continued. 

Soviet  aid  on:  By  the  end  of  1980.  the  San- 
dinistas had  received  an  estimated  $20  mil- 
lion in  Soviet-bloc  military  aid. 

ANOTHER  CHANGE  IN  U.S.  AID  POLICT 

American  aid  on  and  off:  In  January  1981, 
the  new  Reagan  Administration  resumed 
obligation  of  aid  funds  as  a  goodwill  gesture. 
But  then,  in  April,  aid  was  again  cut  off  be- 
cause of  Sandlnista  support  for  communist 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

THE  FIRST  PEACE  PLAN 

Next,  in  August  1981.  in  an  effort  to  re- 
verse the  direction  of  Sandlnista  repression 
and  deteriorating  U.S./Nicaraguan  rela- 
tions, the  Reagan  Administration  made  a 
peace  offer,  the  first  in  a  series  of  "peace 
plans": 

THE  AUGUST  1981  ENDERS  PEACE  PLAN 

In  August  1981,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Thomas  Enders  travelled  to  Managua 
and  presented  the  Sandinistas  with  an  offer 
that  the  U.S.  would  resume  UJS.  economic 
assistance  to  Nicaragua  and  refrain  from 
supporting  the  anti-Sandinista  insurgent 
forces  that  were  beginning  to  cooperate 
about  that  time  if  the  Sandinistas  would 
meet  four  conditions: 

Stop  supplying  weapons  to  the  communist 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador; 

Reduce  the  rapid  build-up  of  their  own 
military  forces: 

Proceed  with  political  reforms  as  speUed 
out  in  their  1979  promises  to  the  OAS;  and 

Reduce  their  close  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba. 

The  Sandinistas  rejected  the  Enders  pro- 
posal. 

PROMISED  RIGHTS  SUSPENDED 

Aside  from  the  unofficial  violations  of 
rights  guarantees  that  started  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Sandlnista  rule,  the  FSLN  had  also 
officially  suspended  many  of  these  guaran- 
tees. 

The  first  major  abridgement  (Decree  812) 
was  the  "Law  of  State  of  Economic  and 
Social  Emergency,"  issued  September  9, 
1981.  before  any  significant  Contra  activity. 
The  effective  period  was  to  be  one  year. 


Following  the  first  major  Contra  action 
on  March  14,  1982,  the  Sandinistas  enacted 
(Decree  996)  "The  National  Emergency 
Law"  on  March  15.  This  suspended  virtually 
all  rights  specified  in  E>ecree  52  (the  "Bill  of 
Rights"  of  August  1979).  The  effective 
period  was  to  have  been  one  month  but  was 
repeatedly  extended. 

During  the  1984  "elections."  many  of  the 
restrictions  under  the  1982  State  of  Emer- 
gency were  technically  lifted  (but  key  provi- 
sions, such  as  those  relating  to  censorship, 
remained  in  force).  But  on  October  15,  1985. 
Daniel  Ortega  ordered  a  new  and  expanded 
state  of  emergency  reimp>06lng  many  of  the 
1982  rights  suspensions. 

U.S.  AID  TO  RESISTANCE  BEGINS 

American  aid  on:  Following  the  Sandinis- 
tas' rejection  of  the  Enders  offer,  the 
Reagan  Administration  then  began  covert 
funding,  reportedly  in  November,  of  anti- 
Sandlnista  groups  that  had  begim  to  oper- 
ate in  northern  Nicaragua  several  months 
before. 

Soviet  aid  on:  In  1981.  the  Sandinistas  re- 
ceived an  estimated  $25  million  In  Soviet- 
bloc  military  aid. 

MORE  PROMISES 

All  of  the  facts  cited  so  far  show  that  the 
Sandinistas  made  very  extensive  promises  at 
the  beginning  of  their  rule  as  a  means  to 
achieve  power  and  then  they  set  about 
abandoning  each  and  every  promise  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

But  the  Sandinistas  did  not  stop  there.  In- 
credibly, in  the  years  that  followed,  they 
continued  to  make  many  of  the  same  prom- 
ises over  and  over  again. 

Three  years  after  the  1979  promises  for  a 
mixed  economy  had  been  made  and  then 
broken.  President  Daniel  Ortega  was  prom- 
ising greater  freedom  for  businessmen  in 
Nicaragua.  On  February  15.  1982.  Coman- 
dante  Daniel  Ortega  promised  his  govern- 
ment would  increase  benefits  available  to 
businessmen  who  would  work  in  the  Sandl- 
nista drive  to  reinvigorate  their  recession 
ridden  economy.  Comandante  Ortega  con- 
firmed reports  that  the  government  re- 
leased three  businessmen,  jailed  the  previ- 
ous fall  after  signing  a  communique  by  a 
business  council  charging  the  leftist  Sandl- 
nista government  with  a  ""definite  Marxlst- 
LeiUnist  tendency."  The  Sandinistas  com- 
muted the  sentences  of  Superior  Business 
Council  President  Enrique  Dreyfus.  GU- 
berto  Cuadra  of  the  National  Confederation 
of  Professionals,  and  Benjamin  Lanza,  presi- 
dent of  the  Nicaraguan  Construction  Coun- 
cU.  [UPI,  2/15/82) 

ANOTHER  PEACE  PLAN 

"Then,  another  "peace  plan"  took  shape: 

THE  OCTOBER  ISSS  SAN  JOSE  PEACE  PLAN 

In  October,  seven  democratic  countries 
(the  United  SUtes.  Belize,  Colombia.  CosU 
Rica.  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  and  Jamaica) 
Issued  an  offer  to  the  Sandinistas  for  a  re- 
gional peace  settlement  based  on  four  basic 
principles: 

Removal  of  all  foreign  military  advisers 
from  the  region; 

End  to  support  for  insurrection  in  neigh- 
boring countries; 

Ban  imporUtlon  of  heavy  weapons  into 
the  region;  and 

EsUblishment  of  democratic  institutions 
in  each  country. 

In  retrospect,  the  San  Jose  plan  contained 
the  same  key  principles  as  the  1987-88  Arias 
plan.  noUbly  non-aggression  against  neigh- 
bors and  democratization.  In  addition,  three 
of  the  San  Jose  signatories  (CosU  Rica,  El 
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Salvador  and  Honduras)  are  also  Arias  plan 
■ignatories:  the  fourth  democratic  Arias 
plan  signatory,  Guatemala,  was  not  a  de- 
mocracy at  the  time  the  San  Jose  plan  was 
Issued.  Nonetheless,  the  Sandinistas  not 
only  refused  to  respond  to  the  offered  peace 
plan  but  would  not  even  receive  the  Costa 
Rican  foreign  minister  as  the  group's  emis- 


UMI 


MOax  SBLr-DKLUSIOM  Df  CORCKnS 

The  San  Jose  plan  rejection  and  the  San- 
dinistas' efforts  to  consolidate  a  communist 
order  caused  some  Congressmen  to  express 
■keptidsm— but  no  willingness  to  take 
action.  Sandinista  "errors"  were  dismissed 
or  blamed  on  VS.  support  for  the  resist- 
ance, despite  the  fact  that  repression  began 
before  covert  aid  did.  Nonetheless,  critics  of- 
fered no  positive  alternative: 

A  House  Member.  I>ecember  1982:  "It  is 
not  the  government  which  I  would  choose, 
nor  Is  It  one  under  which  I  would  like  to 
live.  However,  the  Sandinista  government  is 
totally  laclLing  in  the  bloodthirstiness  char- 
acteristic of  the  military  regime  in  El  Salva- 
dor." [Congressional  Record,  page  H-9150, 
December  8,  1982] 

A  House  Member.  December  1982:  "They 
may  not  be  run  Ln  a  way  that  we  would  like 
but  then  this  administration  is  not  run  in  a 
way  that  people  in  this  country  like.  The 
Carter  administration.  Democratic  adminis- 
trations are  not  always  run  in  a  manner 
that  Republicans  like.  But  that  is  Just  the 
way  of  life."  [Coniressional  Record,  page  H- 
9153,  December  8,  1982] 

A  House  Member.  E>ecember  1982:  "The 
Administration's  support  for  covert  military 
action  against  Nicaragua  has  produced  a 
propaganda  bonanza  for  the  radical  left,  an 
excuse  for  a  military  build-up  by  Managua, 
and  a  growing  threat  of  regional  war.  It  has 
also  shifted  the  focus  of  world  attention 
from  Nicaragua's  errors  in  policy  to  ours. 
and  contributed  to  a  political  atmosphere 
Inside  that  country  within  which  moderate 
and  democratic  elements  may  not  long  sur- 
vive." [Congressional  Record,  page  E-5033. 
December  9. 1982] 

A  House  Member,  December  1982:  "In  an 
attempt  to  be  constructive,  for  2  years  I 
have  practiced  quiet  diplomacy,  muting  my 
criticisms  of  the  direction  of  the  NIcaraguan 
revolution  out  of  fear  that  they  would  be 
used  by  Nicaragua's  enemies.  I  have  trav- 
eled to  Nicaragua,  received  NIcaraguan  offi- 
cials in  my  office,  and  engaged  in  private 
correspondence  with  NIcaraguan  leaders,  all 
with  the  objective  of  making  the  same 
points  in  private  to  the  NIcaraguan  Oovem- 
mmt.  .  .  .  That  to  maintain  any  under- 
standing in  the  international  community. 
Nicaragua  must  now,  unequivocally,  choose 
the  path  of  freedom,  democracy,  nonallne- 
ment  [sic],  and  respect  of  basic  freedoms  for 
its  people.  Most  recently  on  September  29  I 
Joined  six  other  Members  of  the  House  in 
addraaing  a  private  letter  stating  these  con- 
cerns to  the  NIcaraguan  junU  and  director- 
ate. That  letter  has  not  been  answered.  I 
must  now  say  to  the  leaders  of  Nicaragua: 
What  do  we  have  to  show  for  our  efforts? 
What  do  we  have  to  show  for  our  forbear- 
ance? How  much  longer  do  you  expect  us  to 
remain  silent  In  the  face  of  what  seems  to 
be  the  slow  but  inexorable  destruction  of 
the  ideals  of  your  revolution?  I  make  this 
statement  with  the  full  knowledge  that  it 
will  be  used  by  those  who  wish  Nicaragua 
QL  But  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  de- 
mands it. 

Nicaragua  must  change  Its  course  and  it 
must  do  so  now.  If  It  does  not.  It  will  achieve 
by  its  own  actions  the  very  isolation,  the 


very  ostracism  by  the  democratic  world, 
that  some  outside  of  Nicaragua  are  now 
trying  to  impose  on  it."  [Congressional 
Record,  page  E-5369,  December  21.  19821 

AMOTHKR  CHANCE  IN  U.S.  AID  POLICY 

American  aid  off  and  on:  In  December 
1982.  Congress  passed  a  prohibition  of  aid  to 
groups  trying  to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas 
or  trying  to  provoke  hostilities  between 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  Covert  funds  were 
not  cut  off  due  to  President  Reagan's  claim 
that  the  Contras  were  funded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interdicting  arms  flow  from  Nicara- 
gua to  El  Salvador;  reportedly,  a  classified 
provision  appropriated  $19  million  for  the 
Contras. 

Soviet  aid  on:  In  1982,  the  Sandinistas  re- 
ceived an  estimated  $75  mlUion  In  Soviet- 
bloc  military  assistance. 

AMOTHER  PEACE  PLAIf 

Then,  in  1983,  yet  another  "peace  plan" 
was  launched: 

THE  JAITOAKT  1983  COMTASORA  PEACE  PLAIf 

In  January  1983.  the  foreign  ministers  of 
Colombia,  Mexico.  Venezuela,  and  Panama 
met  on  Panama's  Contadora  Island  and 
issued  a  declaration  proposing  dialogue  and 
negotiation  and  Instruments  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Central  American  prob- 
lem. The  declaration  contained  the  follow- 
ing major  points: 

Democratic  pluralism,  social  Justice,  civil 
rights,  and  elections  in  all  the  Central 
American  countries: 

Non-intervention,  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes,  cessation  of  support  to  subversion 
In  neighboring  countries,  and  elimination  of 
foreign  military  liases  and  advisers  for  the 
region: 

Humanitarian  aid  for  refugees  and  meas- 
ures to  promote  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
region:  and 

Measures  to  ensure  international  coopera- 
tion and  verification. 

THE  "PEACE  process"  DRAGS  Olf 

The  Contadora  effort  had  a  long  and  com- 
plicated history.  There  were  many  follow-up 
meetings  and  developments  involving  a 
numtier  of  countries,  including,  among 
many  others: 

A  follow-up  meeting  in  April  1983  between 
the  nine  Contadora  and  Central  American 
foreign  ministers: 

A  July  1983  Sandinista  offer  of  a  regional 
nonaggresslon  pact  (but  not  democratiza- 
tion, arms  limitation,  or  banning  foreign  ad- 
visers): 

The  acceptance  of  the  Contadora  princi- 
ples by  the  nine  Contadora  and  Central 
American  governments  In  September  1983: 

Acceptance  by  the  Sandinistas  in  Septem- 
ber 1984  of  a  Contadora  draft  treaty  that 
would  end  outside  support  for  guerrillas  and 
prohibit  regional  military  maneuvers  while 
leaving  arms  reductions  and  withdrawal  of 
advisers  until  an  October  meeting:  at  the 
October  meeting  the  Sandinistas  refused  to 
accept  modifications  of  the  September  draft 
proposed  by  Honduras,  Costa  Rica.  Guate- 
mala, and  El  Salvador 

Formation  In  July  I98S  of  a  "Contadora 
Support  Group"  consisting  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Peru,  and  Uruguay: 

A  meeting  in  November  1985  in  Luxem- 
boiug  between  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
nine  Contadora  and  Central  American  coun- 
tries, plus  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  ten 
European  community  countries.  Spain,  and 
Portugal:  and 

Many  other  meetings  involving  some  or  all 
of  the  above:  in  Venezuela  in  January  1986 
between  the  eight  Contadora  and  Conta- 


dora Support  Group  foreign  ministers:  in 
Panama  in  February  1986  (Contadora  and 
Central  American  foreign  ministers);  in 
Uruguay  in  February  1986  (Support  Group): 
in  Panama  In  March  1986:  in  Panama  in 
May  1986:  in  Panama  in  June  1986;  in  New 
York  In  September  and  October  1986;  in 
Guatemala  in  November  1986;  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro in  Decemt>er  1986;  In  Mexico  City  in 
January  1987;  in  Guatemala  In  February 
1987;  in  Argentina  in  April  1987;  and  others. 
Despite  all  the  Contadora  meetings,  decla- 
rations, and  consultations,  there  were  no 
concrete,  verifiable  arrangement  results. 
The  Contadora  "process"  (which  has  not 
formally  ended)  tended  to  be  long  on  princi- 
ples and  short  on  specifics. 

U.S.  AID  COHTIHITES 

American  aid  on:  In  December  1983,  Con- 
gress provided  covert  aid  for  the  Contras  in 
FY  1984.  limited  to  $24  mUlion. 

Soviet  aid  on:  In  1983,  the  Sandinistas  re- 
ceived an  estimated  $100  million  in  Soviet- 
bloc  military  aid. 

MORE  PROMISES 

As  the  "Contadora  process"  dragged  on,  so 
did  the  Sandinista  promises. 

Five  years  after  the  1979  promises  to  re- 
spect freedom  of  expression,  Daniel  Ortega 
(on  July  19,  1984)  was  sigain  promising  that 
political  parties  would  be  allowed  to  hold 
meetings  and  that  freedom  of  expression 
would  be  guaranteed.  However,  speaking  at 
a  rally  in  Managua  marking  the  revolution's 
fifth  anniversary.  Mr.  Ortega  reaffirmed 
that  there  will  continue  to  be  precensorship 
of  any  report  "that  affects  our  country's  de- 
fenses against  American  military  power." 
[The  Economist.  7/28/84] 

Five  years  after  the  1979  promises  of  civil 
liberties,  press  freedoms,  and  free  unions, 
Daniel  Ortega  was  again  promising  (on 
August  7,  1984)  to  relax  press  censorship,  re- 
store the  right  to  strike,  and  aUow  people  to 
petition  the  courts  for  release  from  Jail.  The 
Sandinistas'  aiuiouncement  came  the  same 
day  that  the  opposition  newspaper  La 
Prensa  did  not  publish  because  the  govern- 
ment censors  rejected  stories  about  political 
violence  and  other  events  related  to  the 
pending  presidential  elections  held  Novem- 
ber 4.  [Christian  Science  Monitor.  8/8/84] 

ANOTHER  CHANGE  IN  U.S.  AID  POLICY 

American  aid  off:  In  October  1984,  Con- 
gress prohibited  further  U.S.  aid  to  the 
armed  resistance.  They  received  no  further 
official  U.S.  aid  untU  October  1985. 

Soviet  aid  on:  In  1984,  the  Sandinistas  re- 
ceived an  estimated  $250  million  in  Soviet- 
bloc  military  aid. 

MORE  PROMISES 

Five  years  after  the  1979  promises  for 
freedom  of  religion,  a  mixed  economy,  and 
free  unions,  Daniel  Ortega  was  promising 
(in  early  November  of  1984)  to  have  a  na- 
tional dialogue  with  the  regime's  critics  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  private 
sector,  and  the  non-Sandlnlsta  trade  unions. 
Such  an  exchange  of  views  would  allow  all 
sides  to  help  work  out  a  constitution  which 
the  newly-elected  assembly  was  to  draft  by 
1987.  [The  Economist,  11/10/84) 

Six  years  after  the  1979  promises  for  a 
mixed  economy  and  political  freedoms,  on 
January  27,  1985,  NIcaraguan  Ambassador 
Carlos  Tunnermann  said  the  perception  by 
Democrats  In  the  U.S.  of  a  worsening  situa- 
tion in  his  country  was  not  correct.  Ambas- 
sador Tunnermann  explained  that  Presi- 
dent Daniel  Ortega  had  promised  a  broad 
amnesty  program,  continued  mixed  econo- 
my,   and    political    pluralism   in   a   recent 
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speech.  The  ambassador  added  that  reports 
of  draft  resistance  and  monetary  specula- 
tion were  isolated  cases.  [The  Washington 
Post.  1/28/85] 

Six  years  eJter  the  1979  promises  to  follow 
an  Independent,  non-aligned  foreign 
policy— promises  which  were  ignored  from 
day  one— on  February  28,  1985,  the  Sandi- 
nistas promised  to  send  home  100  Cuban 
military  advisers,  and  to  refrain  for  an  in- 
definite period  from  acquiring  new  weapons 
systems,  including  sophisticated  interceptor 
aircraft.  [The  Washington  Post,  3/1/851 

IfORK  SELF-DELUSION  IN  CONGRESS 

But  many  Congressmen,  concerned  that 
Sandinista  misbehavior  was  caused  by  previ- 
ous VB.  support  for  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance, called  for  an  end  to  that  support  and 
with  it.  the  excuse  they  believed  it  provided: 

A  Senator,  April  1985:  "The  Sandanistas 
need  to  know  that  our  patience  is  not  end- 
less. If  we  stop  the  air.  If  we  provide  a  so- 
called  cooling  off  period,  we  expect  results 
.  .  .  Nicaragua's  President  Ortega  has  stated 
that  if  the  United  SUtes  ends  ite  support 
for  the  Contras  and  reopens  negotiations 
with  the  Sandinistas,  Nicaragua  will  imme- 
diately call  for  a  cease  fire  and  move  toward 
freedom  of  the  press,  political  pluralism, 
and  fundamental  freedoms.  To  the  Nlcara- 
guans,  we  should  say:  Make  good  your 
promise.  Stop  exporting  your  revolution  and 
establish  human  and  civil  rights  within  your 
country."  [Congressional  Record,  page  S- 
4606.  April  23.  1985] 

A  House  Member,  April  1985:  "I  think 
that  peace  plan  which  calls  for  elections,  an 
amnesty,  a  cease  fire,  and  a  return  to  demo- 
cratic principles  and  many  other  sound 
points  is  a  sound  way  to  start.  I  believe  we 
should  take  the  Contra  [sic:  should  be  'Con- 
tadora']  peace  plan  seriously— the  Sandinis- 
tas should  respond.  It  is  important  that  we 
and  the  Contra  group  [sic:  'Contadora']  get 
the  Sandinistas  and  the  Contras  to  the  bar- 
gaining table.  The  Sandinistas  should  be 
held  accounUble  if  they  disapprove."  [Con- 
gressional Record,  page  H-2335,  April  23, 
1985] 

A  House  Member.  April  1985:  "But  here  is 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make:  If  we  would 
take  off  the  mUltary  support,  he  [I.e., 
Daniel  Ortega]  cannot  have  us  as  the  whip- 
ping boys  over  there,  and  then  those  people, 
with  their  empty  stomachs,  those  people 
who  are  upset  with  living  conditions  where 
poverty  Is  so  rampant,  will  attempt  to  over- 
throw any  government,  and  the  process 
from  within  is  the  one  we  must  attempt  to 
manifest  now."  [Congressional  Record,  page 
H-234S.  April  23.  1985] 

MORE  PROMISES 

Six  years  after  the  1979  promises  of  politi- 
cal pluralism  and  civil  liberties,  on  April  20, 
1985.  Brooklyn  Rivera,  a  leader  of  the  Mis- 
klto  Indian  rebels,  said  that  during  six 
months  of  talks  with  Nicaraguan  officials. 
President  Ortega  had  expressed  eagerness 
to  end  the  conflict  with  Miskltos;  had  prom- 
ised to  release  50  Indians  jailed  In  Nicara- 
gua; and  had  pledged  land  and  a  broad 
degree  of  political  autonomy  for  the  Miskl- 
tos. [The  New  York  Times,  4/21/85] 

YET  ANOTHER  CHANCE  IN  U.S.  AID  POUCY 

American  aid  on:  In  August  1985.  U.S. 
policy  again  flip-flopped,  with  Congress  pro- 
viding $27  million  In  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  Contras  to  be  obUgated  by  March  1986. 

Soviet  aid  on:  In  1985,  the  Sandinistas  re- 
ceived an  estimated  $100  million  in  Soviet- 
bloc  military  aid. 


MORE  PROMISES 

Five  years  after  the  1979  promises  for  reli- 
gious freedom,  Nicaraguan  church  spokes- 
man Msgr.  Bismarck  Carballo  said  that 
President  Ortega  had  promised  in  December 
1984  to  exempt  seminarians  from  the  draft. 
However,  at  a  meeting  of  church  and  gov- 
ernment representatives  in  October  1985, 
government  officials  argued  that  the  stu- 
dents were  not  actually  seminarians  and 
would  be  eligible  for  military  service.  [Los 
Angeles  Times.  10/6/85] 

MORE  SELP-DELUSION  IN  CONGRESS 

A  Senator.  March  1986:  "It  is  time  to  cast 
a  vote  for  peace  in  Central  America.  But  as 
we  do  so.  let  us  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
Sandinistas.  Do  not  embrace  the  enemies  of 
freedom  any  longer.  Do  not.  in  your  anger 
at  your  North  American  neighbors,  become 
beguiled  by  those  who  would  use  your  coun- 
try for  their  own  ideological  purposes.  Send 
them  away.  Do  not  fear  freedom  for  your 
people.  Let  there  be  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  press  and  freedom  of  association 
and  freedom  of  religion  in  your  land.  Let 
the  voices  of  dissent  and  disapproval  be 
read,  so  that  the  dreams  of  your  revolution 
for  self-expression  and  self-improvement 
become  a  reality.  Let  your  people  speak 
freely  and  let  them  be  heard.  Do  not  let 
yo«ir  people  become  prisoners  of  war  by 
locking  them  into  a  garrison  gate  or  by 
chaining  them  into  a  siege  mentality.  Let 
the  soldiers  come  home  to  be  with  their 
families.  Let  your  people  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  task  of  building  a  better  coimtry 
for  all  the  citizens  of  Nicaragua.  Get  rid  of 
wea[>ons  of  war  and  return  once  again  to 
the  battle  against  poverty,  disease  and  de- 
spair among  your  people.  And  in  response  to 
this  vote  for  peace  by  the  American  Con- 
gress, do  not  be  arrogant  or  self-righteous  or 
recriminatory.  Now  Is  the  time  to  bring  your 
people  together.  Now  is  the  time  to  heal 
wounds  and  to  mend  the  fabric  of  your  soci- 
ety which  has  been  so  terribly  torn.  Give 
your  political  prisoners  their  freedom,  and 
let  your  adversaries  return  to  their  home- 
land without  fear  of  retribution."  [Congres- 
sional Record,  page  S-3567,  March  27,  1986] 

A  Senator.  March  1986:  "The  Sandinistas 
have  to  agree  to  a  cease  fire.  They  have  to 
end  the  state  of  emergency  that  has  de- 
prived the  Nicaraguan  people  of  basic  civil 
and  human  rights,  and  they  have  to  effec- 
tively ot>en  up  their  political  system  to  In- 
ternal opposition.  ..  So  let  us  put  the  San- 
dinistas to  the  test.  Let  us  find  out  if  they 
are  serious.  Let  us  find  out  if  they  do  have 
the  courage  to  prevent  [sic]  free  expression 
in  their  coiuitry.  Let  us  lay  down  this  chal- 
lenge to  the  Nicaraguan  government  and.  at 
the  same  time,  let  us  lay  down  the  chaUenge 
to  our  own  administration."  [Congressional 
Record,  page  S-3587,  March  27,  1986] 

A  Senator,  August  1986:  "We  should 
demand  bilateral  and  regional  agreements 
with  Nicaragua  to  constrain  the  Sandinistas 
further,  rally  our  local  allies  and  remove 
Managua's  patriotic  rationale  for  its  inter- 
nal controls  and  repressions.  These  actions 
can  block  the  establishment  of  foreign  mili- 
tary bases  in  Central  America,  end  the  arms 
race  there,  prevent  cross-border  subversions, 
and  encourage  internal  negotiations  among 
Nicaraguan  political  groups.  Without  ques- 
tion, we  have  the  means  to  verify  any  such 
agreements.  If  Nicaragua  were  to  violate 
them  the  United  States  would  still  have  the 
po^er— and  much  wider  domestic  and  re- 
gional supprt— for  decisive  action.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  imagine  the  Sandinistas  have  good 
intentions  .  .  .  Our  diplomatic,  political,  and 
economic  strength— and  that  of  our  friends 


and  allies— is  much  more  effective.  Indeed,  a 
policy  of  military  force  without  diplomatic 
skill  is  like  the  difference  between  a  fire 
raging  out  of  control  and  one  harnessed  to 
produce  energy  for  a  city.  But  If  negotia- 
tions fail,  there  is  a  progression  of  steps  we 
can  take  to  gradually  increase  pressure  on 
Managua."  [Congressional  Record,  page  S- 
11514.  August  13.  1986] 

AHOTHXK  CHAHGK  IN  U.S  AID  POLICY 

American  aid  on:  Congress,  in  October. 

1986.  passed  $100  million  in  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras (of  which  $30  million  was  limited  to  hu- 
manitarian purposes).  Deliveries  begin  in 
November  1986.  Of  the  $70  million  presum- 
ably slated  for  military  purposes,  $40  mil- 
lion was  not  available  until  after  February 
15,  1987. 

Soviet  aid  on:  In  1986,  the  Sandinistas  re- 
ceived an  estimated  $600  million  in  Soviet- 
bloc  military  aid. 

MORE  PROMISES 

E^ght  years  after  the  1979  promised  to  re- 
spect fundamental  liberties,  on  January  9. 

1987.  the  Sandinistas  enacted  a  new  consti- 
tution containing  all  of  the  ususd  rights  and 
guarantees,  including  right  to  strike,  to  pri- 
vacy and  so  forth.  Several  hours  later. 
Daniel  Ortega  issued  a  new  state  of  emer- 
gency susp>ending  almost  all  the  rights  guar- 
antees in  the  new  constitution.  [Washington 
Post.  1/10/87] 

MORE  SELF-DELUSION  IN  CONGRESS 

Still,  many  in  Congress  wanted  to  believe 
the  Sandinistas  would  reform.  In  February 
1987.  President  Oscar  Arias  of  Costa  Rica 
unveiled  a  regional  peace  plan  that  won 
final  ratification  in  August  of  that  year  (see 
below).  The  Arias  Plan  entailed  all  the 
usual  promises.  It  fit  perfectly  with  the 
hopes  of  many  Congressmen: 

A  Senator,  March  1987:  "A  moratorium  on 
Contra  funding  would  be  a  signal  to  all  par- 
ties in  conflict  that  the  United  States  is  will- 
ing at  long  last  to  give  peace  a  chance  in 
that  very  troubled  region  .  .  .  Many  of  us 
have  read  the  draft  of  the  Arias  proposal. 
Look  at  what  it  calls  for  It  calls  for  a  cease 
fire.  Who  could  disagree  with  that?  It  calls 
for  free  elections,  something  we  all  favor.  It 
calls  for  a  sust>ension  of  military  aid,  ceas- 
ing putting  the  method  of  destruction  into 
that  war-torn  region.  It  calls  for  no  use  of 
territory  for  attacks  of  other  states.  It  calls 
for  a  reduction  of  armament.  Last,  it  calls 
for  international  supervision  of  the  agree- 
ment .  .  .  The  question  we  must  ask  is.  Will 
the  Arias  initiative  succeed?  We  do  not 
know.  We  pray  it  will.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain: It  will  not  succeed  until  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  halt  the  funding  of  the 
Contra  war  .  .  .  The  Contra  policy  has 
failed  ...  It  is  time  to  replace  It  with  a 
policy  of  peace."  [Congressional  Record, 
page  S-3074,  March  12.  1987] 

ANOTHER  CHANCE  IN  U.S.  AID  POLICY 

American  aid  on:  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives voted  in  March  1987  for  a  six-month 
moratorium  on  further  Contra  aid.  but  the 
moratorium  failed  in  the  Senate,  releasing 
the  $40  million  from  the  1986  aid  package. 

ANOTHER  PEACE  PLAN 

But  as  that  last  $40  million  was  expended 
into  the  summer,  the  Administration  sought 
to  address  Congressional  desires  for  a  diplo- 
matic approach.  Thus  was  bom  yet  another 
"peace  plan": 

THE  AUGUST  19ST  BKAGAN-WRIGBT  PEACE  PLAN 

Issued  by  President  Reagan  and  House 
Speaker  James  Wright  on  August  5.  the 
Reagan- Wright  plan,  which  was  immediate- 
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ly  overtaken  by  the  Arias  plan  signing  on 
August  7,  had  the  following  key  polnU: 

Cease-fire  In  Nicaragua,  lifting  of  sUte  of 
emergency,  restoration  of  civil  rights,  and 
elections: 

Withdrawal  of  foreign  military  advisers: 

Negotiations  on  military  reductions  and 
security  issues:  and 

National  reconcUlatlon  and  dialogue  in 
Nicaragua  and  resumption  of  U.S.  aid. 

yrr  AHOTHBH  PBACK  PLAl* 

However,  the  Reagan-Wright  "peace 
plan"  lasted  Just  two  days.  It  was  quickly  su- 
perceded by  the  "peace  plan"  that  had  been 
unveiled  in  February: 

THE  AO0U8T  1»S7  AXIikS-OUATEIfALA  Cmr  PKACE 
PLAM 

On  August  7.  1987.  in  Guatemala  City.  Co- 
mandante  Daniel  Ortega  joined  the  presi- 
dents of  the  four  Central  American  democ- 
racies (CosU  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras)  in  signing  the  peace  plan  au- 
thored by  CosU  Rican  President  Oscar 
Arias.  The  peace  plan  committed  each  coun- 
try to  institute  democratic  reforms— and 
Nicaragua  was  the  only  signatory  country 
that  was  not  already  a  democracy.  The 
peace  plan  commitments,  to  have  been 
achieved  by  November  5.  1987.  Included 
these  important  elements: 

Amnesty  for  political  opponents  and  dia- 
logue with  unarmed  political  opposition; 

A  cease-fire  with  "Irregular  and  insurgent 
groups"  (in  the  Nlcaraguan  context,  this 
meant  a  cease-fire  between  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  Contras): 

Democratization,  including:  (a)  complete 
freedom  for  television,  radio,  and  the  press; 
(b)  rights  of  political  parties  to  have  access 
to  media,  to  associate,  and  to  proselytize; 
and  (c)  lifting  states  of  emergency;  and 

Cnntlon  of  aid  to  Irregular  and  insurgent 
foraea  in  the  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries and  non-use  of  national  territory  by 
such  forces  (for  the  Sandinistas,  this  means 
primarily  ceasing  suppori  for  the  commu- 
nist FlfLN  guerrillas  in  EH  Salvador  and  not 
permitting  them  to  continue  to  be  head- 
quartered in  Nicaragxia). 

MORS  SKLP-OKLUSIOH  tN  CONGRKSS 

As  usual,  some  in  Congress  accepted  these 
promises  at  face  value: 

A  Senator.  September  1987:  "President 
Arias  has  asked  that  we  first  give  peace  a 
chance  before  voting  on  further  Contra 
military  aid.  He  has  been  Joined  in  this  sen- 
timent by  Presidents  Cerezo  of  Guatemala 
and  Dxiarte  of  El  Salvador.  I  believe  we 
should  heed  this  request  by  these  distin- 
guished democratic  Central  American  lead- 
ers. They  have  agreed  on  a  bold  and  far- 
reaching  plan  seeking  to  find  a  Just  peace 
for  their  people.  They  deserve  an  unencum- 
bered chance  to  fully  pursue  this  coura- 
geous effort  to  bring  peace  to  Central  Amer- 
ica." [Congressional  Record,  page  S-1229S. 
September  17.  1987] 

A  House  Member.  October  1987:  '(T)he 
Arias  peace  plan  seems  to  be  working,  so  far. 
The  Sandinistas  are  complying,  not  because 
they  are  genuinely  democrats,  they  are  not; 
but  because  they  know  compliance  is  their 
only  hope  of  stopping  the  Contra  war.  The 
Arias  plan  is  now  forcing  a  modest  demo- 
cratic opening  in  Nicaragua,  whether  the 
8^n/tini«tj«  want  it  or  not.  That  opening 
will  become  Increasingly  difficult  for  the 
8an^«"t«*^ii  to  close.  If  they  do.  they  risk 
the  wrath  of  President  Arias  and  those 
Western  European  social  democrats,  some 
of  whom  have  been  supporting  them."  [Con- 
Hisilnnil  Record,  page  H-8243.  October  7, 
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ANOTHXR  CHANGE  IN  U.S.  AID  POUCY 

American  aid  off  and  on:  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  Arias-Guatemala  City  peace  plan, 
also  known  as  Esqulpulas  II.  the  Adminis- 
tration refrained  from  seeking  military  aid 
to  the  Contras  while  Congress  provided  two 
small  packages  of  humanitarian  aid  ($3.5 
million  in  September  and  $3.2  million  in  No- 
vember). In  December,  Congress  provided 
$8.1  million  in  humanitarian  aid.  plus  about 
$6  million  for  transportation. 

Soviet  aid  on:  In  1987,  the  Sandinistas  re- 
ceived an  estimated  $500  million  in  Soviet- 
bloc  military  aid. 

MORE  PROMISES 

Still,  the  Sandinistas  had  taken  almost  no 
action  to  comply  with  any  of  these  provi- 
sions in  time  for  the  November  5  deadline 
(even  though,  for  example.  Guatemala  and 
El  Salvador  instituted  direct  cease-fire  nego- 
tiations with  their  guerrilla  opponents  in 
early  October).  As  the  November  5  deadline 
passed.  Comandante  Ortega  issued  new 
promises  and  measures  represented  as  ini- 
tial compllEuice  with  the  peace  plan  terms. 
These  gestures  included: 

The  promise  to  begin  indirect  cease-fire 
talks  with  the  Contras  through  an  interme- 
diary (Ortega  had  announced  a  unilateral 
cease-fire  offer,  essentially  a  demand  for  the 
Contras  to  surrender  in  three,  later  four, 
small  zones,  on  September  30)  [Christian 
Science  Monitor.  10/2/871); 

The  release  of  approximately  1.000  politi- 
cal prisoners  (out  of  a  total  of  about  8.000  to 
lO.OOO:  the  Sandinistas  still  insisted  they 
would  not  declare  a  general  amnesty,  as  had 
the  other  Central  American  signatory  coun- 
tries); and 

The  promise  to  lift  the  state  of  emergency 
and  restore  civil  liberties— Just  as  soon  as 
the  United  SUtes  ceases  support  for  the 
Contras.  (The  only  measures  taken  in  this 
area  prior  to  November  5  were  the  reopen- 
ing, around  October  1,  of  LaPrensa  and 
"Radio  Catolica." 

AMD  MORE  PROMISES 

Again,  the  Sandinistas  exhibited  little 
willingness  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  peace 
plan  before  the  next  milestone,  the  January 
15-17  summit  meeting  originally  intended  as 
a  final  compliance  review.  Instead,  Coman- 
dante Ortega  began  the  review  summit  with 
a  protxMal  to  extend  the  peace  plan  dead- 
line to  permit  the  Sandinistas  more  time  to 
begin  implementation  of  the  measures  they 
failed  to  take  by  November  5  or  even  Janu- 
ary 15.  However,  the  democratic  presidents 
refused  to  agree  to  an  extension  and  de- 
manded immediate  Sandinista  compliance. 
Only  when  faced  with  the  prospect  of  the 
peace  plan's  total  collapse  (and  renewed 
Contra  aid)  did  Comandante  Ortega  an- 
nounce, on  January  17.  1988.  new  steps 
[Washington  Post.  1/18/88]: 

A  formal  lifting  of  the  six-year-old  state  of 
emergency; 

An  agreement  to  begin  direct  cease-fire 
talks  with  the  Contras;  and 

An  amnesty  of  political  prisoners  (to  take 
effect  upon  "the  achievement  of  an  effec- 
tive cease-fire  agreement  ...  In  addition,  if 
no  cease-fire  agreement  Is  reached,  the  gov- 
ernment will  set  free  all  such  persons  if  the 
govenunent  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  non-Central  American  government  de- 
cides to  accept  them  in  its  territory.  They 
can  return  to  Nicaragua  as  soon  as  the  war 
ends."). 

AND  MORE  8ELP-DKLUSI01I  IN  COIIORBSS 

And.  as  could  be  expected,  this  last- 
minute  action  found  believers: 


A  House  Member.  February  1988:  "I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  that  peace  agreement 
[i.e.,  the  Arias  plan]  a  fighting  chance  .  .  . 
It's  true  that  the  Sandinistas  might  renege 
on  that  agreement  if  aid  is  terminated,  but 
it's  far  from  certain.  They  would  run  some 
significant  risks  if  they  did  so.  Deprived  of 
the  Contras  as  an  excuse  for  noncompli- 
ance, they  would  be  faced  with  universal  op- 
position in  this  country  and  abroad.  Their 
isolation  In  the  region  would  severely  handi- 
cap any  real  chance  for  economic  recovery 
and  stability  .  .  .  Therefore,  while  the  San- 
dinistas might  prefer  to  walk  away  from  the 
peace  agreement  and  go  their  own  way, 
there  would  be  substantial  costs  to  their 
doing  so."  [Congressional  Record,  page  H- 
109,  February  3.  1988] 

A  Senator.  February  1988:  "By  opposing 
further  aid  for  the  resistance  forces  we 
would  pose  a  direct  challenge  to  the  com- 
andantes  in  Managua— will  you  choose  the 
path  of  democracy  for  your  country  or  will 
you  choose  repression?"  [Congressional 
Record,  page  S-570.  February  4. 1988] 

A  Senator.  February  1988:  "I  say  that  the 
better  plan  is  to  lay  bare  the  intentions  of 
the  Sandinistas,  lay  bare  their  intentions  to 
the  world.  Take  away  Contra  aid  and  you 
take  away  the  excuse  .  .  .  Take  away  the 
Contra  aid  and  I  believe  you  provide  the 
most  direct  challenge  possible  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas, and  they  will  know  what  the  choice 
is.  They  will  either  fulfill  their  promises  or 
they  will  have  exhausted  the  patience  of 
the  most  patient.  They  either  provide  plu- 
ralism, democratization,  and  amnesty  that 
they  talk  about,  or  they  will  have  invited 
the  unanimous  ostracization  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  Central  America  alike,  as  well  as  our 
allies  in  Europe,  who  currently  do  not  sup- 
port our  plan  .  .  .  This  is  the  moment.  If  we 
were  to  deny  this  aid,  lay  bare  their  inten- 
tion, then  there  cannot  be  any  critics  after- 
ward .  .  .  (C)an  this  policy  work  without  the 
support  of  the  American  people?  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that,  unless  we  give  this  peace 
process  a  chance  and  exhaust  the  possibili- 
ties, we  wUl  not  have  that  support."  [Con- 
gressional Record,  pages  S-594-595,  Febru- 
ary 4.  1988] 

A  Senator.  February  1988:  "At  this  stage 
of  the  peace  Initiative,  I  believe  it  is  inap- 
propriate for  the  United  States  to  provide 
further  aid  to  the  Contras— particularly 
lethal  aid.  President  Reagan's  request  for 
more  giuis.  ammunition,  planes  and  Jeeps 
won't  bring  peace  to  Nicaragua;  it  courts  the 
risk  of  wider  war.  I  recognize  that  the  Cen- 
tral American  peace  process  could  unravel- 
that  the  Sandinistas  could  break  their 
promises.  We  should  provide  a  fair  test  of 
the  Sandinistas'  commitment  to  the  peace 
initiative— rather  than  providing  them  with 
excuses  for  faUure.  I  believe  the  pressure  is 
there — from  sources  besides  the  Contras— to 
keep  the  peace  process  alive."  [Congression- 
al Record,  page  S-615,  February  4, 1988] 

ANOTHER  CHANCE  IN  U.S.  AID  POUCT 

American  aid  off:  In  February  1988,  the 
House  of  Representatives  rejected  President 
Reagan's  request  for  $36  million  in  Contra 
aid,  includiiig  $3.6  million  for  lethal  aid 
available  only  after  March  31. 

Soviet  aid  on:  Continuing  in  1988  at  previ- 
ous levels. 

PROMISB  VIOLATED 

But  while  some  in  Congress  had  believed 
the  Arias  plan  promises,  the  Sandinistas 
had  been  acting  decisively  to  repress  demo- 
cratic elements: 

On  August  15,  1987  one  week  after  the 
peace  plan  signing,  the  director  of  the  inde- 
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pendent Nlcaraguan  Permanent  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  Lino  Hernandez,  and 
president  of  Nlcaraguan  Bar  Association.  Al- 
berto Saborio,  were  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  30  days  imprisonment  during  a  peaceful 
demonstration  by  the  coalition  of  Nlcara- 
guan opposition  groups.  Sandlnista  security 
forces  used  attacli  dogs,  night  sticks,  electric 
cattle  prods,  and  government-organized 
mobs  to  suppress  the  demonstrators.  [AP, 
1/17/88] 

On  September  12,  two  Catholic  priests 
who  had  been  expelled  by  the  government 
were  allowed  to  return.  However,  18  other 
priests  remained  outside  the  country  after 
having  been  expelled  by  the  Sandinlsta 
regime.  (New  York  Times.  9/14/87] 

On  October  1  and  2.  respectively,  the  San- 
dinistas allowed  La  Prensa  and  "Radio  Cato- 
lica"  to  resume  operations  without  censor- 
ship. However,  censorship  decrees  were  not 
revoked  and  licenses  were  refused  for  other 
radio  programs  and  an  independent  televi- 
sion station.  Newspapers,  television  and 
radio  stations  confiscated  by  the  govern- 
ment continued  to  operate  as  government  or 
pro-SandlnlsU  organs.  CAP.  10/19  and  22/ 
87) 

On  October  22.  members  of  the  January 
22  Mothers  of  Political  Prisoners  Movement 
were  attacked  by  a  Sandlnista  group  during 
a  peaceful  vigil.  Sandlnista  police  did  noth- 
ing to  stop  the  attack.  [AP,  10/22/87] 

During  October  1987,  according  to  Sandl- 
nista defector  Major  Roger  Miranda,  the 
Sandinistas  provided  training  to  15  Salva- 
doran  communist  FMLN  guerrillas  In  the 
use  of  hand-carried  surface-to-air  missUes, 
such  as  the  Soviet  SA-7  and  SA-15  and  the 
U.S.  REDEYE.  This  occurred  two  months 
after  the  Sandinistas  had  signed  the  peace 
plan  requiring  them  to  cease  support  for  the 
FMLN.  [State  Department] 

On  November  13,  President  Ortega  an- 
nounced an  11-point  cease-fire  proposal 
which  called  for  the  surrender  of  the  Resist- 
ance—essentially a  reworking  of  their  Sep- 
tember 30  unilateral  cease-fire  offer.  The 
Sandinistas  then  refused  to  initiate  a  direct 
dialogue  with  the  Resistance  in  Central 
America  and  refused  to  allow  Resistance 
members  to  travel  to  Managua  to  deliver 
their  cease-fire  proposal  personally.  [IjOs 
Angeles  Times,  11/13/87] 

On  November  17,  the  publisher  of  Nicara- 
gua's sole  opposition  newspaper,  La  Prensa, 
strongly  criticized  Managua's  Sandinlsta 
government  and  said  the  paper  faced  con- 
tinual threat  of  closure.  Violeta  Chamorro, 
whose  newspaper  resumed  publication  In 
September  after  a  15-month  government- 
imposed  suspension,  said  President  Ortega 
had  broken  promises  to  lift  emergency 
powere  that  enable  him  to  order  the  closing 
of  the  newspaper  at  any  time.  [Reuter's,  11/ 
17/871 

On  November  22,  985  political  prisoners 
were  released,  leaving  over  8,000  more  in 
Nlcaraguan  jails.  [Los  Angeles  Times.  11/ 
23/87) 

On  December  3,  and  4,  the  Sandinistas  re- 
jected a  proposal  for  an  interim  truce  put 
forward  by  Miguel  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo 
and  rejected  a  Resistance  cease-fire  propos- 
al. [AP,  12/5/87] 

On  December  13,  in  a  speech  to  a  labor 
group.  President  Ortega  said  that  while  the 
Sandinistas  might  give  up  the  government, 
they  would  never  give  up  power.  [Reuter's, 
12/15/87;  New  York  Times,  12/14/87] 

On  December  14,  the  Sandinistas  can- 
celled the  second  round  of  cease-fire  talks, 
which  were  scheduled  to  begin  that  day. 
[UPI.  12/14/87) 


AND  MORE  PROMISES  VIOLATED 

On  December  15.  1987,  the  director  of  the 
independent  Permanent  Commission  for 
Human  Rights  charged  that  the  Sandinistas 
were  flouting  the  peace  plan  provisions  by 
continuing  to  shell  civilians  using  Sovlet- 
bullt  equipment,  holding  thousands  of  polit- 
ical prisoners  whom  the  Sandinistas  exploit 
as  slave  labor,  and  stepping  up  mob  attacks 
on  the  opposition.  [Washington  Times,  12/ 
16/87) 

In  December  1987,  according  to  defector 
Major  Roger  Miranda,  the  Sandinistas  of- 
fered the  Salvadoran  FMLN  guerrillas 
10,000  automatic  assault  rifles  (including 
U.S.-made  M-16s,  presumably  from  Viet- 
nam) from  Nlcaraguan  Interior  Ministry 
stocks.  [State  Department] 

On  January  5,  1988,  fourteen  opposition 
parties  issued  a  joint  statement  accusing  the 
Sandinistas  of  intransigence  and  not  enter- 
ing into  dialogue  with  the  opposition,  as  re- 
quired by  the  peace  plan.  Representatives  of 
other  opposition  groups  criticized  the  Sandi- 
nistas for  falling  to  grant  anmesty  to  politi- 
cal prisoners,  not  stopping  aid  to  insurgents, 
and  not  instituting  democratic  reforms. 
[Washington  Times,  1/7/88] 

On  January  15-16,  the  Sandlnista  state  se- 
curity police  arrested  four  civilian  opposi- 
tion leaders  (representing  the  Nlcaraguan 
Bar  Association,  the  Conservative  Party,  the 
Democratic  Coordinating  Group  of  the  op- 
position, and  the  Social  Christian  Party)  for 
participating  in  a  public  meeting  with 
Contra  leaders  in  Guatemala  City  earlier 
that  week.  The  arrests  came  as  Comandante 
Daniel  Ortega  was  in  Guatemala  City  for 
the  regional  peace  plan  review  summit.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Sandinlsta  Interior  Ministry 
s|X>keswoman,  Comandante  Ortega  was 
aware  of  the  arrests.  [Washington  Post,  1/ 
17/88) 

On  January  22  (after  the  latest  promises 
for  peace  plan  compliance  made  by  Daniel 
Ortega  on  January  17),  Sandinlsta  mobs  at- 
tacked the  offices  of  the  Democratic  Coordi- 
nator (a  broad  umbrella  organization  of  op- 
position groups)  and  attacked  the  January 
22  Mothers  of  Political  Prisoners  Movement 
during  a  peaceful  demonstration  held  as  a 
memorial  of  a  massacre  of  protesters  by  the 
National  Guard  in  1967.  Sandinlsta  police 
did  nothing  to  stop  the  attacks.  [New  York 
Times,  1/23/88) 

STILL  MORE  PROMISES  VIOLATED 

The  aid  cut-off  in  February  1988— to  "give 
peace  a  chance"— did  not  improve  Sandl- 
nista compliance: 

On  February  7.  5,000  workers  marched  in 
the  streets  of  Managua  to  protest  Sandl- 
nista labor  policies  and  declining  food  sup- 
pUes.  [Miami  Herald,  2/8/88]  On  February 
9,  a  mob  of  angry  mothers,  some  1,000 
strong,  attacked  a  Sandinlsta  police  station 
and  Party  headquarters.  The  attack  came  in 
response  to  a  Sandinlsta  police  sweep  for  po- 
tential "draft  dodgers."  The  mothers  claim 
that  many  of  the  boys  taken  were  well 
under  the  17-year-old  age  limit.  Two  official 
government  vehicles  were  burned  and  up- 
wards of  20  of  the  rioters  were  arrested. 
[Washington  Times.  2/10/88] 

On  February  20,  Comandante  Daniel 
Ortega  announced  that  he  had  a  plan  that 
would  'crush  the  Contras"  if  the  peace 
talks  should  fail.  During  the  same  address, 
Ortega  warned  the  opposition  newspt^^er. 
La  Prensa,  that  "It  had  better  watch  its  con- 
tent" or  be  shut  down  again.  [Washington 
Times,  2/22/88] 

On  March  6,  1988,  several  "turbas  dlvlnas" 
violently  disrupted  a  demonstration  by  a 


group    of    opposition    women    in   Masaya. 
[Washington  Post,  3/7/88) 

On  March  8,  1988,  the  Sandinlsta  Interior 
Ministry  announced  that  two  anti-govern- 
ment protesters  had  been  shot  and  kUled  by 
Sandlnista  soldiers  during  a  rally  on  March 
6.  The  soldiers,  reported  the  ministry,  fired 
upon  the  mob  of  protesters  after  being  as- 
saulted with  rocks.  Barricada,  the  govern- 
ment newspaper,  praised  the  action  as  "a 
popular  insurrection,  alive  and  in  color  .  .  . 
against  the  local  agents  of  imperialism." 
[Washington  Times,  3/8/88) 

On  March  11.  Comandante  Daniel  Ortega 
announced  that  the  Contras  had  agreed  to 
three  days  of  talks  beginning  on  March  21. 
Ortega  predicted  that  the  Contras  would 
necessarily  be  worUng  from  a  position  of 
weakness  due  to  their  lack  of  military  fund- 
ing. The  New  York  Times  quoted  his  com- 
ments on  the  waning  Reagan  presidency:  "If 
contras  don't  reach  a  negotiated  solution, 
they  face  the  prospect  of  total  military  and 
poUtical  defeat."  [New  York  Times,  3/12/ 
88) 

On  March  IS,  the  Sandinistas  launched  a 
massive  attack,  code-named  "Triumph  or 
Death,"  on  Contra  supply  bases  inside  the 
Honduran  border.  State  i:>epartment  reports 
estimated  12  combat  battalions,  around 
6,000  Sandlnista  troops,  supported  by  10 
Soviet-supplied  Mi- 17  helicopter  gunshlps 
took  part.  The  Washington  Times  quoted  a 
Sandlnista  spokesman  to  the  effect  that  this 
was  intended  as  a  "knockout  blow"  aimed  at 
the  defunded  Contras.  [Washington  Times. 
3/17/88) 

On  March  17,  at  the  request  of  Honduran 
president  Jose  Azcona,  President  Reagan 
sent  3,200  U.S.  combat  troops  to  Honduras. 
The  action  came  In  response  to  what  Presi- 
dent Azcona  called  "a  clear-cut  case  of  ag- 
gression by  the  Sandinistas."  [Washington 
Post,  3/17/88) 

Also  on  March  17,  Comandante  Daniel 
Ortega  denied  that  any  Sandlnista  forces 
had  crossed  the  border  into  Honduras  and 
said  that  the  Reagan  Administration  had 
fabricated  such  charges  to  elicit  sympathy 
from  the  Congressional  democratic  tnajori- 
ty.  [New  York  Times,  3/17/88) 

YET  ANOTHER  PEACE  PLAN 

Then,  with  no  support  being  sent  to  them 
by  the  United  States,  the  Nlcaraguan  Re- 
sistance on  March  23,  1988,  agreed  to  a 
cease-fire  with  the  Sandinistas.  The  cease- 
fire agreement,  signed  at  the  Sapoa  border 
village,  became  the  next  "peace  plan". 

THE  SAPOA  CEASEFIRE  AGREEMENT 

Widely  greeted  as  a  peaceful  resolution  to 
the  then  seven-year-old  civil  war.  the  Sapoa 
cease-fire  agreement  was  not  limited  to  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  but  extended  to  the  po- 
litical issues  the  Contras  have  Insisted  must 
be  part  of  any  cease-fire  arrangement.  Key 
provisions  Included: 

Cease-fire:  A  halt  to  "offensive  military 
operations"  by  both  sides  for  a  period  of  60 
days  beginning  April  1.  During  the  first  15 
days  (i.e.,  before  April  15),  the  Contras 
would  locate  to  cease-fire  zones  agreed  joint- 
ly through  a  special  commission  to  meet  be- 
ginning on  Monday,  March  28;  once  in  the 
zones,  the  Contras  could  receive  food  and 
basic  supplies  (i.e.,  humanitarian  aid) 
through  neutral  organizations.  (Congress 
provided  $17.7  million  In  late  March,  but  a 
means  of  delivery  was  never  agreed  upon.) 
In  addition,  Sandinlsta  and  Contra  negotia- 
tors would  meet  "at  the  highest  level"  in 
Managua  beginning  April  6  to  "continue  ne- 
gotiations on  a  definitive  cease-fire."; 
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Amnesty:  The  8«n«Hntnt4tB  would  decree  a 
"general  amnesty  for  those  tried  and  sen- 
tenced for  public  order  and  security  viola- 
tions" and  for  former  National  Guardsmen, 
stm  held  since  the  1979  dvU  war.  With 
regard  to  the  former— 

The  first  100  to  be  released  on  Palm 
Sunday  (March  37); 

When  the  Contras  have  arrived  at  the 
cease-fire  sones,  50  percent  of  the  prisoners 
would  be  released;  and 

The  other  50  percent  would  be  released 
pursuant  to  the  '•definitive  cease-fire  agree- 
ment" to  be  negotiated  beginning  April  6: 

The  National  Guardsmen  would  also  be 
released  pursuant  to  the  "definitive  cease- 
fire agreement"  under  guarantees  and 
guidelines  by  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion of  the  Organization  of  American  SUtes 
(OAS); 

Democratization:  The  Sandinistas  would 
"guarantee  unrestricted  freedom  of  expres- 
sion as  required  in  the  Arias  peace  plan. 
Once  the  Contras  are  in  their  cease-fire 
zones,  they  would  send  delegates  to  a  na- 
tional dialogue,  which  would  address, 
among  other  topics,  the  "topic  of  military 
service"  (presumably  a  reference  to  the 
draft  and  the  size  and  structure  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  military  establishment).  Exiles 
would  be  free  to  return  without  penalty  and 
participate  in  the  political  and  electoral 
processes;  and 

Verification:  The  cease-fire  agreement 
provisions  would  be  verified  by  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  Miguel  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo  and  OAS  General  Secretary  Ambas- 
sador Joao  Clemente  Baena  Soares. 

ALL  THZ  mOMISXS  Df  RXVIZW 

As  widely  noted  at  the  time,  the  promises 
made  by  the  Sandinistas  in  the  Bdarch  23 
ceasefire  agreement  (free  expression,  am- 
nesty, political  participation,  national  dia- 
logue, verification)  had  a  familiar  ring  to 
than— the  Sandlp*'^^*  have  been  making 
and  breaking  these  same  "guarantees"  since 
before  they  took  power  in  July  1979.  As  doc- 
umented above,  among  the  previous  vehicles 
for  the  guarantee  of  these  and  other  funda- 
mental liberties  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
been  violating  as  quickly  as  they  promise 
them  were: 

The  July  1979  promises  by  the  Sandinlsta- 
dominated  Government  of  National  Recon- 
struction. Inrluif1"g  genuine  political  repre- 
sentation, fuU  range  of  human  rights  (press, 
religion,  unions,  etc.).  private  enterprise  in  a 
mixed  economy,  nonallgned  foreign  policy, 
national  army  with  "minimiun"  permanent 
establishment,  guarantee  of  lives  and  rights 
of  National  Guardsmen,  and  others; 

The  August  21.  1979.  Sandinista  "Bill  of 
Rights,"  (Statute  on  the  Rights  and  Guar- 
antees of  Nicaraguans.  Decree  52)  covering 
the  standard  list  of  Individual,  dvil.  politi- 
cal, economic,  cultural,  social,  and  other 
rights: 

The  American  Convention  on  Human 
Rights,  which  the  Sandinistas  ratified  on 
September  25.  1979; 

The  United  Nations  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  along 
with  its  Optional  Protocol,  which  the  Sandi- 
nistas ratified  on  March  12.  1980; 

The  Constitution  of  January  9.  1987. 
which  extended  all  of  the  usual  rights  and 
guarantees,  including  the  right  to  strike,  to 
privacy,  etc..  almost  all  of  which  were  sus- 
pended by  a  state  of  emergency  issued  a  few 
hours  after  the  Constitution  was  enacted; 
and 

The  Arias  Peace  Plan  of  August  7.  1987.  in 
which  the  f*^nMnimtM^  promised  to  imple- 
ment by  November  5  the  f  ollowinr- 


Complete  amnesty  for  political  prisoners 
and  dialogue  with  political  opposition; 

A  negotiated  cease-fire: 

Democratization,  including:  (a)  complete 
freedom  for  television,  radio,  and  the  press; 
(b>  rights  of  political  parties  to  have  access 
to  media,  to  associate,  and  to  proselytize; 
and  (c)  lifting  states  of  emergency;  and 

Ceasing  aid  to  insurgents  fighting  against 
the  Central  American  democracies  and  their 
use  of  Nlcaraguan  territory. 

Sandinista  compliance  with  these  require- 
ments by  January  1988  was  limited  to  little 
more  than  reopening  La  Prensa  and  "Radio 
Catolica."  formally  lifting  the  six-year-old 
State  of  Emergency  (with  key  press  restric- 
tions remaining  in  place),  and  releasing 
about  1.000  out  of  an  estimated  8.000  to 
10,000  political  prisoners.  The  Sandinistas 
did  not  stop  aid  to  Salvadoran  communist 
guerrillas;  they  refused  to  even  meet  with 
the  Contras  in  direct  negotiations  until  the 
Arias  Plan  expired  in  mid-January;  and  they 
stepped  up  the  use  of  FSLN-controUed  mobs 
("turbas  dlvinas")  against  the  civic  opposi- 
tion. At  the  January  15-17  summit  of  the 
leaders  of  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador,  the  democrats 
refused  to  extend  the  then-expired  peace 
plan  deadlines  and  demanded  immediate 
Sandinista  compliance. 

Against  this  record,  prospects  for  Sandi- 
nista compliance  with  the  March  23  cease- 
fire guarantees  did  not  look  promising— es- 
pecially In  noting  that  the  Sapoa  promises 
were  in  no  way  as  specific  or  categorical  in 
their  requirements  as  those  the  Sandinistas 
had  broken  in  the  past.  For  example,  where- 
as the  Arias  Plan  called  for  a  total  prisoner 
amnesty,  the  March  23  cease-fire  agreement 
gave  amnesty  only  to  those  "tried  and  sen- 
tenced" and  would  presumably  not  help 
those  held  without  charges  or  awaiting  trial 
and  sentence. 

In  short,  like  all  previous  "peace  plans." 
the  Sapoa  cease-fire  agreement  appeared  on 
its  face  to  set  the  stage  for  the  sort  of  du- 
plicity exhibited  by  the  Sandinistas  time 
and  again  with  respect  to  previous  "guaran- 
tees." The  likelihood  that  the  Sandinistas 
would  not  accede  to  fundamental  changes  in 
the  communist  order  they  had  been  build- 
ing for  nine  years  was  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  the  main  elements  of  Sandinista 
control  were  not  even  addressed  in  the 
cease-fire  agreement,  much  less  required  to 
be  remedied.  These  elements  included: 

The  continued  politlzatlon  of  Nicaragua's 
military  establishment.  One  of  the  first 
promises  broken  by  the  Sandinistas  was  to 
create  in  1979  a  new  national  army  com- 
posed of  Sandinistas  and  former  National 
Guardsmen.  Instead,  the  Sandinistas  sum- 
marily executed  hundreds  of  Guardsmen  (or 
reputed  Guardsmen)  and  imprisoned  thou- 
sands of  others— perhaps  a  portent  of  how 
the  Contras  would  be  "reintegrated"  into 
Nicaraguan  civilian  life.  To  this  day  there  is 
no  Nicaraguan  national  army.  The  Sandi- 
nista armed  forces  are  Party  armed  forces, 
not  a  national  army;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
police.  Sandinista  aircraft  and  military  vehi- 
cles carry  FSLN  Party  markings,  not  Nicara- 
guan national  markings.  Also,  while  new 
military  aid  to  the  Contras  was  ruled  out  at 
Sapoa,  continuing  Soviet-bloc  military  aid  to 
the  Sandinistas  was  not  even  an  Issue; 

The  entire  structure  of  Interior  Minister 
Tomas  Borge's  apparatus  of  repression.  Be- 
sides the  Cuban-  and  East  German-assisted 
secret  police,  this  encompasses  the  spectrum 
of  politicized  "mass  organizations"  for 
youth,  small  children,  students,  labor,  pro- 
fessions, women,  teachers.  Journalists,  etc— 


all  bearing  the  name  "Sandinista"— that 
form  the  web  of  totalitarian  surveillance 
and  social  control.  This  also  includes  the 
"Sandinista  Defense  Committees"  (i.e., 
block  committees),  the  rationing  system 
(which  Is  based  on  allocation  according  to 
acceptable  political  behavior  and  participa- 
tion) and  the  turbas  divinas;  and 

Continued  "public"  ownership  of  press 
and  media  and  Party  control  of  the  means 
of  production.  As  long  as  virtually  the  entire 
media  are  owned  by  the  Party  or  Party-con- 
trolled organizations,  access  for  the  opposi- 
tion will  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion by  the  Sandinistas.  Likewise,  early  on 
the  Sandinistas  nationalized  key  economic 
sectors  (banking  and  foreign  trade  in  July- 
August  1979,  insurance  and  mining  in  Octo- 
ber-November 1979),  giving  them  almost 
total  control  of  hard  currency  and  reinvest- 
ment. 

These  were  the  matters  the  Resistance 
sought  to  make  a  subject  for  the  "definitive 
cease-fire"  talks  that  began  In  April.  But  as 
long  as  these  levers  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sandinistas,  it  was  likely  that  any 
concessions  to  the  armed  resistance  or  to 
the  civic  opposition  would  only  be  partial  or 
temporary.  Realizing  the  strength  of  their 
position,  the  Sandinistas  threatened  re- 
newed war:  when  talks  ended  in  stalemate 
on  April  18,  Comandante  Daniel  Ortega  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "We  can't  negotiate  for- 
ever. If  this  doesn't  move  forward,  we  have 
to  be  prepared  to  leave  the  factories,  the 
schools— even  the  government  offices— and 
go  to  the  fronts  of  war."  [Miami  Herald,  4/ 
19/88] 

Still,  the  Resistance  insisted  on  democrati- 
zation according  to  the  letter  of  the  Sapoa 
agreement.  As  one  leader  stated:  "This  war 
will  not  end  until  the  reasons  that  provoked 
the  war  are  eliminated,  and  those  reasons 
are:  lack  of  freedom,  the  lack  of  human 
rights  guarantees,  the  repression  and  viola- 
tions of  human  rights,  and  the  state  of  sub- 
mission into  which  the  Army,  party,  and 
government  of  the  Sandinista  Front  have 
pushed  the  Nicaraguan  people  so  that  the 
Front  may  stay  in  power."  [Managua 
"Radio  Noticias. "  4/29/88].  "They  are  Just 
playing  with  us,"  said  one  rebel  official. 
"They're  doing  everything  In  their  power  to 
avoid  arriving  at  a  full  cease-fire."  [Wash- 
ington Times,  4/29/88] 

S'nU.  MORE  PROMISES  VIOLATED 

In  the  wake  of  Sapoa.  despite  the  ongoing 
talks,  attacks  on  labor  unions,  demonstra- 
tors, and  opposition  parties  continued: 

In  late  April,  1988,  riot  police  used  rubber 
truncheons  to  disperse  striking  workers  and 
their  families,  and  persons  distributing  leaf- 
lets for  an  opposition  party  were  arrested 
[Miami  Herald,  Washington  Post.  4/30/88] 
The  Sandinista  media  branded  opposition 
leaders  "instruments  of  the  CIA,"  and  the 
armed  resistance  was  threatened  with  an 
attack  if  they  did  not  accept  a  Sandinista 
surrender  ultimatum.  [Washington  Times, 
5/2/881; 

The  Sandinistas  made  it  clear  that  they 
saw  the  Sapoa  ceasefire  as  a  surrender  by 
the  resistance  and  that  democratization  was 
not  under  consideration.  As  Daniel  Ortega 
spelled  it  out:  "They  [i.e..  the  opsKtsitlon] 
think  we  are  willing  to  discuss  whether 
there  is  going  to  be  a  revolutionary  process 
or  a  counterrevolutionary  process  here. 
That  is  not  up  for  discussion.  What  we  are 
discussing  is  how  the  mercenary  forces,  who 
are  already  defeated,  can  lay  down  their 
weapons.  They  should  be  grateful  that  we 
are  not  offering  them  the  guillotine  or  the 
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firing  squad,  which  Is  what  they  deserve." 
[New  York  Times,  5/2/88];  and 

"At  this  point  it  is  hard  to  visualize  a 
House  so  repelled  by  transgressions  by  the 
Sandinistas  that  it  would  turn  contra  aid 
back  on  ...  In  recent  days  the  Sandinistas 
have  been  on  an  antidemocratic  tear,  find- 
ing openings  to  gang  up  on  striking  workers, 
detain  leaders  of  the  internal  political  oppo- 
sition and  silence  media  critics,  meanwhile 
taking  a  hard  line  in  cease-fire  talks  with 
the  contras."  [Washington  Post  editorial,  5/ 
2/88] 

After  more  than  two  months  of  negotia- 
tions toward  a  "definitive  cease-fire  agree- 
ment" as  called  for  in  the  Sapoa  agreement, 
talks  finally  broke  off  on  June  10— with  the 
Sandinistas  showing  no  intention  of  acting 
on  their  latest  "guarantees"  of  democracy. 
However,  what  was  happening  did  not  go 
entirely  unnoticed: 

Columnist  Morton  Kondracke  noted  that 
since  Congress  cut  off  the  Resistance's 
funding  the  Sandinistas  hpve  been  able  to 
exploit  American  political  divisions  to  drag 
out  negotiations  and  preserve  their  "Lenin- 
ist dictatorship,  a  Marxist  economy  and  a 
menacing,  Soviet-financed  military  force," 
with  reverberations  throughout  the  region. 
He  asked:  "Will  this  country  let  dictators 
and  death  squads  rule  the  region,  despite 
the  popular  yearning  for  democracy?" 
[Washington  Times,  6/22/88] 

Meanwhile,  as  resistance  forces  in  the 
field  have  been  forced  to  pull  back  into 
Honduras,  the  resistance  has  also  had  to 
shut  down  many  of  their  political  functions 
and  lay  off  workers.  [New  York  Times,  6/ 
22/88] 

A  New  York  Post  editorial  [6/21/88]  says 
that  the  Administration  should  bring  up  a 
new  aid  request:"  ...  If  members  of  Con- 
gress don't  want  to  aid  the  democratic  re- 
sistance in  Nicaragua,  let  them  say  so.  If  the 
Soviets— through  the  good  offices  of  their 
Sandlnista  allies— consolidate  their  bridge- 
head in  Central  America,  the  American 
people  will  know,  and  history  will  record, 
who  was  responsible  for  that  unhappy  and 
dangerous  development." 

A  Washington  Post  editorial  [6/20/88] 
warns  against  the  new  mood  of  American 
withdrawal.  "But  Central  America  is  not 
Indochina— it  is  not  remote  enough  and 
minor  enough  in  American  calculations  to 
permit  Washington's  effective  withdrawal 
.  .  .  The  next  error  could  be  a  sort  of  de- 
tachment in  frustration  and  disgiist  costly 
to  the  United  SUtes  and  Central  America 
alike.  The  one  could  survive.  Could  the 
other?" 

Without  the  pressure  of  the  armed  resist- 
ance, the  internal  opposition  is  coming 
under  heavier  fire.  According  to  leaders  of 
the  opposition  (Lino  Hernandez  and 
Eduardo  Rivas  of  the  Nicaraguan  Perma- 
nent Human  Rights  Commission;  and  Jose 
Castillo,  an  independent  broadcaster),  "the 
chance  to  find  the  path  back  to  peace  and 
democracy  is  being  wasted  3  Laws  violating 
human  rights  as  well  as  action  by  both  the 
military  authorities  and  the  'turbas'  have 
been  used  to  close  the  few  political  spaces 
that  were  open."  They  cited  continued  har- 
assment of  independent  media,  conscription, 
political  "tribunals,"  political  prisoners,  and 
arrests  of  strikers.  [Washington  Times,  6/ 
20/88] 

As  the  defunded  resistance  braced  for  a 
threatened  Sandlnista  offensive,  the  United 
States  went  out  of  its  way  to  leave  them  in 
the  worst  possible  position.  The  Miami 
Herald  [6/18/88]  cited  some  15  Redeye  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  of  the  tyi)e  credited  with 


grounding  the  Sandinistas'  best  Soviet-made 
helicopter,  the  Mi-24  'flying  tank,"  held  by 
the  CIA  on  Honduras'  Swan  Island.  The 
CIA  refused  to  release  them  to  the  resist- 
ance, even  though  the  resistance  argued 
that  the  missiles  had  already  been  legally 
disbursed  because  they  were  in  Honduran 
territory.  According  to  the  Herald's  sources, 
the  CIA's  'real  motivation  [was]  a  desire  to 
restrain  the  contras  by  stripping  them  of 
their  most  sophisticated  weapons  systems." 

On  Sunday  July  10,  in  the  town  of  Nan- 
daime,  near  Managua,  a  large  opposition 
rally  was  set  up>on  by  Sandlnista  security 
forces.  The  event  was  reported  by  the  media 
in  Nicaragua  and  abroad,  and  foreign  ob- 
servers, including  people  from  the  American 
Embassy,  and  at  least  one  U.S.  Congress- 
man, were  there.  The  Congressman.  Mr. 
Tom  DeLay  of  Texas,  noted:  "The  Sandinis- 
tas intended  all  the  time  to  go  in  and  beat 
up  the  crowd,  throw  tear  gas  at  them,  and 
arrest  their  leaders.  The  crowd  had  done 
nothing— no  rocks,  no  punches.  Somebody 
may  have  yelled  something,  we  couldn't 
hear.  But  the  police  grabbed  two  people, 
threw  them  into  covered  jeeps,  and  took  off 
with  them.  They  knocked  one  guy  out. 
Knocked  him  out  cold."  [Washington 
Times,  7/12/88] 

"House  Democrats  pulled  the  plug  on  the 
Contras.  Who'll  pull  the  plug  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas? Some  10,000  protesters  rallied  on 
Sunday  in  the  town  of  Nandaime,  40  miles 
south  of  Managua.  Sandlnista  police  moved 
in  on  the  crowd  kicking  and  smashing  the 
demonstrators  with  their  rifle  butts.  For- 
eign cameramen  had  their  film  confiscated. 
'We  cannot  continue  being  tolerant  with 
those  who  want  to  take  advantage  of  the 
(political)  space,'  said  Daniel  Ortega.  There 
never  really  was  much  F>olitical  space  in 
Nicaragua  to  begin  with.  After  this  week- 
end, there's  less."  [Wall  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial. 7/12/88] 

In  response  to  the  Nandaime  event,  the 
Sandinistas  again  shut  down  La  Prensa  (for 
15  days)  and  "Radio  Catolica"  (indefinitely). 
In  addition,  they  expelled  the  American 
Ambassador.  Richard  Melton,  along  with 
seven  key  members  of  his  staff,  under  the 
accusation  that  they  were  engaged  in  "state 
terrrorism. "  The  seven  staffers  included  all 
four  politcal  officers,  both  economic  offi- 
cers, and  an  assistant  security  officer— all 
had  been  present  at  opposition  demonstra- 
tions in  their  efforts  to  keep  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  touch  with  opposition  forces. 

La  Prensa  reopened  in  the  afternoon  of 
July  27,  but  said  the  editor.  Mrs.  Chamorro: 
"The  Sandinistas  have  already  violated  all 
the  laws,  all  the  norms,  of  this  country.  If 
they  want  a  pretext  to  close  us.  they  will 
find  one."  [Washington  Times,  7/28/88] 

CONCLUSION 

American  policy  toward  the  Sandlnista 
regime  since  1979  seems  to  follow  a  set  pat- 
tern: 

First,  the  Sandinistas  make  promises:  of 
democracy,  civil  rights,  nonalignment,  etc. 

Second,  these  promises  are  used  in  the 
United  States  as  a  reason  to  give  the  Sandi- 
nistas benefits  (economic  aid  in  the  period 
1979  to  1981)  or  to  refrain  from  taking 
action  (support  for  the  armed  resistance  in 
recent  years).  The  American  desire  Is  to 
"give  peace  a  chance."  or  "put  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  the  test." 

Third,  invariably,  the  Sandinistas  renege 
on  their  promises.  The  United  States  is 
faced  with  taking  the  step  (cutting  off  aid  to 
the  Sandinistas,  or  renewing  aid  to  the 
democratic  resistance)  it  declined  to  take 
previously. 


Fourth,  to  forestall  this,  the  Sandinistas 
make  new  promises  of  democracy,  civil 
rights,  non-alignment,  etc.,  beginning  the 
cycle  again. 

For  nine  years  we  have  seen  the  Sandinis- 
tas make— and  violate— promise  after  prom- 
ise. For  nine  years,  each  failed  peace  plan  is 
followed  by  yet  einother  peace  plan.  And  for 
nine  years,  many  in  Congress— against  all 
the  evidence — still  are  deluding  themselves 
about  what  is  going  on  in  Nicaragua. 

After  nine  years  of  this,  no  one  can  doubt 
what  should  have  been  obvious  from  the  be- 
ginning: The  Sandinistas  are  communists. 
They  are  dedicated  to  building  a  totalitarian 
order  in  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union  aiid 
C^ba,  and  spreading  their  revolution  to 
neighboring  countries.  They  have  absolute- 
ly no  intention  of  ever  permitting  democra- 
cy to  be  established  in  Nicaragua.  All  their 
promises  and  all  their  talk  of  peace  Is  de- 
signed to  obscure  this  fact. 

The  Sandinistas  wUl  make  concessions  to 
their  own  people  and  to  their  neighbors 
only  when  they  are  forced  to— by  pressure 
from  the  civic  opposition  and  from  the 
armed  resistance.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
finally  accept  the  lessons  of  the  past,  to 
make  the  tough  decisions,  and  give  the 
democratic  forces  in  Nicaragua  what  they 
need  to  do  the  job. 

SOUltCES 

In  addition  to  the  specific  news  stories 
cited  in  this  paper,  the  following  additional 
sources  were  used: 

Breaking  Faith;  Humberto  Belli;  The 
Puebla  Institute;  1985. 

Broken  Promises;  State  Department 
Memo;  January  25, 1988. 

Christians  Under  Fire;  Humberto  Belli; 
The  Puebla  Institute;  1984. 

Huiman  Rights  in  Nicaragua  Under  the 
Sandinistas;  U.S.  Dept.  of  State;  1986. 

Nicaragua,  Revolution  in  the  Family; 
Shirley  Christian;  Vintage  Books;  1985. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
that  brings  us  just  about  up  to  the 
present  time.  Here  we  are  a  year  later. 
No  promise  is  kept.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  last  I  heard  the  Sandinistas 
were  not  even  bothering  to  leave  on 
their  list  the  usual  customary  prom- 
ises that  they  have  made  in  the  past. 
They  were  not  keeping  the  promises. 
Now  they  are  even  declining  to  make 
them  anymore. 

But  the  latest  push  to  cut  a  deal  is 
on,  and  so  our  down  payment  will  be 
stopping  even  humanitarian  aid  some- 
time this  fall  and  lessening  our  sup- 
port for  the  democratic  government  in 
E3  Salvador  while  demanding  that  it 
cut  a  deal  with  the  PMLN  guerrillas  so 
that  they  can  also  give  peace  a  chance 
and  if  and  when  the  Sandinistas 
cancel  their  promised  election  or  when 
it  turns  out  to  be  a  farce  sometime 
along  about  next  year.  I  expect  that 
we  will  hear  somebody  come  to  this 
Chamber  and  say,  "Well,  let's  give 
peace  a  chance,  let's  cut  a  deal." 

In  fact,  there  are  already  shameful 
hints  that  maybe  what  we  really 
ought  to  do  is  give  economic  aid  to  the 
Communist  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  history. 
That  is  the  record.  I  would  not  have 
felt  right  to  let  this  issue  come  and  go 
without  making  these  points.  Someone 
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has  said  that  those  who  can  learn 
nothing  from  history  are  destined  to 
repeat  It  I  hope  we  never  repeat  any- 
thing like  we  have  been  through  the 
last  decade  in  Central  America.  I  hope 
we  never  again  encourage  somebody  to 
fight  for  freedom  and  then  withdraw 
our  support  at  the  critical  moment,  at 
the  moment  when  the  policy  was  be- 
ginning to  work. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  keep  the  record 
straight  on  that.  Our  policy  was  work- 
ing. It  was  bringing  the  Sandinistas  to 
the  bargaining  table.  And  Just  as  it 
was  working  we  decided  that  was  too 
much  for  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  now  turn 
my  attention  to  the  specifics  of  this 
bill.  There  are  about  four  i>oints  I 
want  to  make  about  it,  and  then  I 
think  I  will  offer  an  amendment. 

First,  it  is  expressed  In  support  of 
this  bill.  By  the  way,  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  this  bill.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
a  sellout.  I  think  the  sellout  occxirred 
last  year.  I  want  to  make  that  clear 
again.  We  sold  out  the  freedom  fight- 
ers when  we  cut  the  ground  out  from 
under  them,  cut  the  legs  out  from 
tinder  them  last  year. 

This  bill  is  not  much.  It  is  better 
than  nothing.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it. 

In  support  of  the  bill  several  things 
have  been  advanced. 

First,  it  has  been  represented  to  us 
by  the  administration  that  this  puts 
them  back  in  business  in  Central 
America.  I  read  that  in  the  paper  this 
morning.  It  has  been  expressed  to  me 
privately  on  several  occasions. 

The  point  mjwle  by  the  administra- 
tion is  that  there  were  so  many  staff- 
ers of  UJS.  Senators  going  to  Central 
America  in^Ung  so  many  deals  with 
Central  American  diplomats  and  Presi- 
dents that  the  official  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  President,  those 
who  are  charged  under  our  Constitu- 
tion with  the  duty  of  conducting  for- 
eign policy,  were  being  pre-empted. 

I  think  there  is  some  validity  and 
truth  in  that.  I  do  not  see  how  the  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  particularly 
changes  things. 

Honestly,  I  think  the  President, 
President  Reagan,  failed  in  some  in- 
stances to  adequately  protect  his  own 
prerogatives,  and  I  regret  that. 

I  think  there  was  a  point  at  which 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  a 
ntmiber  of  Senators  intervened  in  the 
diplomatic  process  in  a  way  that  de- 
served to  be  severely  criticized,  and  I 
regret  that  the  President  did  not  more 
vigorously  do  so. 

I  do  not  think  this  changes  any- 
thing. I  Just  note  in  passing  it  is  an  ar- 
gument in  support  of  the  bill. 

Second,  somebody  thinks  this  is 
going  to  give  us  some  leverage  with 
somebody. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  of 
those  who  thinks  ttiis  is  a  better  deal 
than  I  think  it  is  that  we  might  have 


preferred  military  action,  but  this  Is 
the  best  we  can  get.  I  had  to  say  to 
him,  "Well,  how  would  anybody  know 
we  might  have  preferred  military 
action,  how  would  anybody  know  that 
you  preferred  military  action?  You 
never  said  so." 

I  said  that.  I  say  it  today.  I  think  a 
wiser  course  would  be  to  send  along 
with  this  humanitarian  aid  package  a 
reasonable  amount  of  war  materiel, 
military  supplies,  ammunition,  radios, 
that  kind  of  thing,  so  that  those  who 
are  fighting  for  freedom  in  Nicaragua 
can  at  least  defend  themselves  if  they 
are  fired  upon  by  the  Sandlnista 
troops.  We  are  not  going  to  do  that. 

The  question  has  arisen  about  the 
constitutional  issues  in  this  bill.  It  has 
been  questioned  that  perhaps  by 
agreeing  to  give  four  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  sort  of  veto  power  over  part  of 
the  expenditures  contemplated  by  this 
legislation,  that  we  might  nm  afoul  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  explanation  I  have  heard  in  re- 
sponse to  that  is  that  this  really  is  not 
unconstitutional.  It  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional if  we  put  it  in  the  bUl,  but 
since  it  is  not  in  the  bill,  but  it  is  Just  a 
side  agreement,  we  do  not  run  afoul  of 
any  constitutional  limitations. 

I  do  not  luiow  whether  or  not  that  is 
true.  Frankly,  I  do  not  much  care  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea 
even  if  it  is  constitutional. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  bargain  with  a  handful 
of  Members  of  Congress  to  cut  all  the 
other  Members  of  Congress  out  of  the 
deal,  particularly  when  those  who  are 
left  with  the  last  word  are  basicsdly 
not  those  who  are  the  allies  of  the  ad- 
ministration policy  in  this  matter. 

I  do  not  think  being  a  Senator  ought 
to  be  a  spectator  sport.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  involved  in  the  decision  to 
extend  this  aid  if,  as,  and  when  that 
decision  is  made. 

AMZIfDlfXIfT  IfO.  43 

(Purpose:  To  help  facilitate  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  by  expanding  Its  definition  of  "hu- 
manitarian aaslst&nce") 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
with  these  observations,  I  now  want  to 
suggest  a  modest  amendment  to  the 
bill.  I  am  going  to  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  broadens  the  defi- 
nition of  "humanitarian  aid"  to  in- 
clude not  combat  radios,  not  ammuni- 
tion, not  anjrthing  that  would  permit, 
though  I  wish  it  were  so,  the  freedom 
fighters  to  defend  themselves  if  they 
are  fired  on,  but  support  for  monitor- 
ing, verification,  collection  of  informa- 
tion, and  other  efforts  by  the  Nicara- 
guan  resistance  to  assess  and  report  on 
the  progress  made  by  the  Sandinistas 
in  complying  with  the  promises  they 
themselves  have  made  over  the  years. 
These  promises,  begiiuiing  with 
those  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  1979  and  ending  with  the 
scheduled  elections  in  Febnuury  1990, 
are  listed  in  my  amendment. 


I  think  that  purpose  is  pretty  clear. 
The  rationale  behind  the  action  of  the 
Congress  last  year  in  cutting  off  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Resistance 
forces  was  that  we  were  going  to  "give 
peace  a  chance."  Without  the  excuse 
of  military  pressure,  we  were  told,  the 
Sandinistas  would  not  have  any  linger- 
ing excuse  not  to  institute  democracy, 
as  they  had  falsely  promised  on  so 
many  occasions  in  the  past. 

Now,  in  the  current  bill,  we  are 
asked  to  give  money  not  only  to  mini- 
mally maintain  the  resistance  fighters 
and  their  families,  and  to  provide,  in 
that  shameful  phrase,  for  their  "vol- 
untary reintegration  and  relocation." 

The  idea  is  that  some  of  them  will 
want  to  go  back  to  Nicaragua  and 
some  will  not.  And,  of  course,  we  are 
still  not  prepared  to  let  them  come  to 
this  country,  as  seems  to  me  reasona- 
ble that  we  should. 

That,  by  the  way,  raises  another 
question.  If  you  are  a  Nicaraguan  free- 
dom fighter  in  a  base  camp  in  Hondu- 
ras or  someplace,  how  do  you  know 
whether  it  is  safe  to  return  to  Nicara- 
gua? By  what  standard  are  people  in 
that  situation  going  to  Judge  the  inter- 
nal reforms  and  democratization  that 
are  expected  under  the  "give  peace  a 
chance"  policy?  Do  we  really  expect, 
after  they  are  struggling,  some  of 
them,  for  a  decade  or  more,  that  they 
are  going  to  blindly  walk  right  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sandinistas  or 
relocate  as  exUes  without  verifying  the 
Sandlnista  compliance  with  all  their 
promises? 

I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
expect  that.  And  that  is  the  reason  for 
my  amendment  which  I  do  now  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
STROHC]  proposed  an  amendment  numbered 
43. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  subsection  2(b)  of  the  Act— 

(1)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5),  strike  the 
word  "and"; 

(2)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6),  strike  the 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  after  paragraph  (6),  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Support  for  monitoring,  verification, 
collection  of  information,  and  other  efforts 
by  the  Ntcaragtian  resistance  to  assess  and 
report  on  the  progress  made  by  the  Sandl- 
nista regime  in  complying  with  its  promises 
to  the  Nicaraguan  people,  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  the  United  States,  the 
four  Central  American  democracies,  and 
other  countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions, as  specified  in— 

"(A)  The  July  12,  1979,  promises  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  regarding 
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democracy,  political  pluralism,  a  nonaligned 
foreign  policy,  and  a  mixed  economy; 

"(B)  The  'Bill  of  Rights'  enacted  by  the 
Sandinistas  on  August  21.  1979  (I>ecree  52), 
promising  respect  for  Nicaraguans'  civil,  po- 
litical, economic,  social  and  other  rights; 

"(C)  The  American  Convention  on  Human 
Righte,  ratified  by  the  Sandinistas  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1979; 

"(D)  The  Constitution  enacted  on  January 
9  1987* 

"(E)  The  United  Nations  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  with 
its  Optional  Protocol,  ratified  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas on  March  12,  1980; 

"(P)  The  Guatemala  City  Peace  Plan  (also 
known  as  Esquipulas  II)  signed  by  the  San- 
dinistas on  August  7,  1987,  guaranteeing  the 
cessation  of  Sandinista  support  to  commu- 
nist guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  and  democrati- 
zation in  Nicaragua,  including— 

"(i)  complete  freedom  for  television,  radio, 
and  the  press; 

"(U)  rights  of  political  parties  to  have 
access  to  media,  to  associate,  and  to  pros- 
elytize; and 

"(ili)  lifting  of  the  sUte  of  emergency  pro- 
visions then  in  effect; 

"(O)  The  Sapoa  Cease-Fire  Agreement  of 
March  23,  1988,  with  respect  to  cease-fire, 
release  of  political  prisoners,  democratiza- 
tion, and  verification;  or 

"(H)  Provisions  for  ensuring  free  and  fair 
elections  to  be  held  in  February  1990,  in- 
cluding those  considered  essential  by  the  in- 
ternal democratic  opposition,  such  as— 

"(i)  Noninterference  in  electoral  activities 
by  opposition  parties; 

"(ii)  Media  access  for  opposition  parties 
and  the  end  of  retrictions  on  independent 
media; 

"(111)  Denial  of  voting  privileges  to  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  and  militia  while 
they  are  controlled  by  the  Sandinista  Party; 

"(iv)  Extension  of  voting  privileges  to  Nl- 
carguans  In  exile;  and 

"(V)  Nonpartisan  supervision  of  election 
procedures.". 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  one  more  moment  to  ex- 
plain the  background  and  purpose  of 
the  amendment,  and  then  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Permsyl- 
vania  to  discuss  a  matter  or  two  of  re- 
lated interest  with  him. 

What  this  amendment  does,  it  does 
not  add  anything  to  the  funding.  It 
just  says  that,  among  the  purposes  for 
which  the  money  already  permitted  in 
this  bill  may  be  used  are: 

Support  for  monitoring,  verification,  col- 
lection of  Information,  and  other  efforts  by 
the  Nicaraguan  resistance  to  assess  and 
report  on  the  progress  made  by  the  Sandi- 
nista regime  in  complying  with  its  promises 
to  the  Nicaraguan  people,  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  the  United  States,  the 
four  Central  American  democracies,  and 
other  countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions, as  specified  in— 

The  July  12,  1979,  promises  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  *  *  * 

The  "Bill  of  Rights"  enacte<*  by  the  San- 
dinistas on  August  21,  1979  •  *  '. 

The    American    Convention    on    Human 

RighU  •  •  •. 
The  Constitution  enacted  on  January  9, 

1987; 

The  United  Nations  International  Conven- 
ant  on  CivU  and  Political  Rights  •  •  • 

The  Guatemala  Oty  Peace  Plan  •  •  * 
signed  by  the  Sandinistas  on  August  7,  1987 


Included  are  such  things  as  freedom 
for  radio,  television,  and  the  press;  po- 
litical parties;  lifting  the  state  of  emer- 
gency, and  so  on,  plus  compliance 
with: 

The  Sapoa  Cease-Fire  Agreement  of 
March  23,  1988  •  •  •. 

Provisions  for  ensuring  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions to  be  held  in  February  1990,  including 
those  considered  essential  by  the  internal 
democratic  opF>osition,  such  as — 

Noninterference  in  electoral  activities  by 
opposition  parties; 

Media  access  for  opposition  parties  and 
the  end  of  restrictions  on  independent 
media; 

Denial  of  voting  privileges  to  members  of 
the  armed  forces  and  militia  whUe  they  are 
controlled  by  the  Sandinista  Party; 

Extension  of  voting  privileges  to  Nicara- 
guans in  exile;  and 

Nonpartisan  supervision  of  election  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  modest 
amendment.  It  does  not  go  as  far  as  I 
would  like  to  go,  but  it  is  as  far  as,  I 
judge,  there  is  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  going  on  this  day.  So  that  is  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  is  here.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  his  desire  to  comment  rather 
directly  on  a  matter  or  two  which  I 
had  previously  raised.  With  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Chair,  I  yield  to  him  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  heard  the  comments 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  concerning  the  proce- 
dures and  I  thought  it  appropriate  to 
come  to  the  floor  to  raise  for  general 
consideration  some  issues  which  I 
brought  up  yesterday  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  Appropriations  where 
Secretary  of  State  Baker  testified.  The 
concerns  that  I  have  involve  the  proc- 
ess which  was  followed. 

At  the  outset,  I  commend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  leadership  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  for  their  very 
diligent  efforts,  for  their  strenuous 
proceedings  here,  and  for  what  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  reasonable  program 
on  the  substance.  Candidly,  I  am  not 
sure  about  that.  I  want  to  hear  the 
debate  on  the  substance  and  have  a 
chance  to  consider  it. 

But  I  have  very,  very  grave  reserva- 
tions about  the  procedvires  which  were 
followed  in  two  respects:  One  involves 
the  substance  or  the  procedure  of 
having  the  four  chairmen  of  conunit- 
tees  or  subcommittees  issue  a  letter  or 
letters  of  disapproval,  a  subject  which 
I  have  discussed  briefly  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  for 
a  few  moments  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  Appropriations,  a 
subcommittee  where  I  serve,  and  a 
second,  albeit  lesser  consideration, 
about  the  procedures  used  on  having 
an  arrangement  come  really  for  ratifi- 
cation to  the  Congress,  something  that 


has  been  pretty  well  set  forth.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Senate,  the  House,  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  has  the  authority 
to  reject  the  arrangement  which  was 
made. 

I  asked  this  question  of  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  informally  in  a  caucus  on 
Tuesday.  His  response  was  a  very  ap- 
propriate one.  There  would  be  hear- 
ings. There  were  hearings  yesterday, 
on  Wednesday,  very  brief  hearings  and 
pretty  much  a  pro  forma  presentation, 
which  we  can  reject. 

But  this  is  not  the  ordinary  course 
where  a  bill  is  introduced,  where  there 
are  hearings  held,  where  there  is  a 
committee  markup,  where  it  comes  to 
the  floor  for  discussion,  where  the  ad- 
ministration participates,  sponsors,  ne- 
gotiates, and  then  the  matter  comes 
through  in  the  course  of  regular  legis- 
lative business. 

Secretary  Baker  responded  to  my 
question  on  this  subject  yesterday  by 
saying,  "Well,  we  had  the  1983  Social 
Security  compromise  which  had  that 
general  format.  We  had  the  summit 
agreement  in"— I  think  he  referred  to 
the  summit  agreement  of  1987  which 
established  the  parameter  to  finish 
the  fiscal  year  1988  fiscal  year  which 
was  the  skeleton  for  completing  the 
appropriations  work  for  fiscal  year 
1989. 

But  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  although  there  may  be  some  gen- 
eral analogies,  some  generalized  prece- 
dents that  they  may  not  be  persuasive 
of  if  they  are  being  followed  they  per- 
haps ought  not  to  be  followed,  that  we 
are  circimiventing  the  regular  proce- 
dures. 

And  perhaps  it  is  not  a  rush  to  judg- 
ment, but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  careful 
analysis  which  arises  when  a  bill  is  in- 
troduced and  is  studied  and  referred  to 
a  committee  and  there  are  hearings  on 
it  and  we  probe  through  in  not  a  lei- 
surely but  certainly  not  a  rushed  at- 
mosphere where  we  are  going  to  con- 
clude it  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
yesterday.  Then  the  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  and  we  have  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  for  a  few  hours,  per- 
haps enough  time.  But  usually  these 
legislative  matters  evolve  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  a  period  of  gestation, 
so  to  speak,  a  period  where  the  bill  is 
before  the  American  people,  where 
there  are  comments  in  the  press, 
where  letters  are  written,  where  we 
have  a  chance  for  open  house  town 
meetings  in  our  States,  where  there  is 
a  dialog  and  a  much  more  appropriate 
consideration  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess than  is  happening  here. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  material  point 
of  distinction  between  this  bill.  say. 
and  the  summit  budget  of  1987  where 
we  had  talked  about  the  budget  repet- 
itively. From  dozens  of  open  house 
town  meetings  I  know  where  my  con- 
stituents stood,  where  business,  labor, 
professional    groups    stood    on    that 
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issue.  Or  on  Social  Security  where  we 
had  very  extended  considerations  and 
analysis.  We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  1981  and  1982.  So.  the  Commission 
agreement  was  really  not  without  a  lot 
of  deliberation. 

But  here  we  have  a  new  type  of  pro- 
posal on  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  Contras.  I  raise 
that  question  in  those  terms  because 
the  methods  used  are  not  the  tradi- 
tional ones  and  it  raises  a  question  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  answer  which  was 
provided  here. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  in  our  country 
today  and  a  scholar  and  a  thoughtful 
Senator,  has  the  Senator  considered 
the  fact  that  If  there  were  something 
in  the  side  agreement,  in  the  letter 
agreement  which  was  an  anathema  to 
the  Senate,  which  every  Senator  for 
some  reason  or  another,  right  or 
wrong,  disapproved  of,  there  is  not  a 
thing  we  could  do  about  it?  We  could 
not  amend  that.  That  is  not  before  us. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  raises, 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  valid 
one,  is  that  effectively  every  Senator 
who  is  not  one  of  those  who  has  to 
give  subsequent  approval  is  effectively 
disenfranchised  and  the  people  whom 
we  represent  are  effectively  disenfran- 
chised on  this  Issue. 

He  is  the  constitutional  scholar  and 
I  am  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
constitutional.  It  was  represented  to 
me  that  this  was  set  up  this  way  be- 
cause if  it  were  put  in  the  statute  it 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

So  we  are  accomplishing  what  is  rep- 
resented to  me  an  unconstitutional 
purpose  in  a  constitutional  manner. 
But  that  does  not  make  it  right  and 
the  point  of  the  Senator  is  well  taken. 
It  seems  to  me.  that  this  is  a  very,  very 
poor  arrangement. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  has  been  followed 
in  the  past.  The  reprogrammlng  is  not. 
in  my  Judgment,  a  very  close  parallel. 
And  I  never  thought  the  reprogram- 
mlng process  was  all  that  great  to 
begin  with.  But  it  Is  certainly  not  a 
close  parallel  to  this  process. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  so  I  may  respond  to  that  inquiry. 
I  was  about  to  come  to  the  second  sig- 
nificant procedural  deviation,  which  is 
present  here,  and  that  is  the  arrange- 
ment—and I  had  talked  about  it  at  the 
outset  of  my  introductory  remarks, 
then  speaking  albeit  briefly  on  the 
point  about  prearrangement  and  rati- 
fication. The  other  issue  is  the  issue 
about  letters  from  the  subcommittee 
chairman  or  from  the  full  committee 
chairmen.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
asks  an  Important  question:  Is  this 
constitutional?  I  doubt  It. 

I  would  not  want  to  say  with  more 
definltlveness  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  constitutional  because  it  is  compli- 
cated and  because  we  have  yet  to  ex- 


plain on  this  floor  what  this  legisla- 
tion is  all  about.  I  have  studied  it  pre- 
liminarily. It  has  not  been  before  us 
for  very  long.  And  there  are  very 
many  complex  ramifications  to  it. 

But  what  we  have  here  Is  the  issue 
of  the  legislative  veto.  That  has  been 
litigated  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  we  now  know  that 
one  House  cannot  have  a  legislative 
veto.  We  know  that  two  Houses  cannot 
have  a  legislative  veto.  We  know  that 
if  a  Joint  resolution  is  passed  jointly  it 
has  to  be  approved  by  the  President. 
Or.  if  it  is  vetoed  by  the  President 
then  it  has  to  be  passed  by  two-thirds. 

Now.  you  have  an  arrangement 
where  there  will  be  a  termination  of 
the  proposal  by  a  disapproval  by  any 
one  of  four  individual  Members  of 
Congress.  As  I  understand  it.  and  this 
is  from  a  discussion  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee, the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont; 
by  his  disapproval,  by  the  disapproval 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate,  or  by 
the  disapproval  of  their  counterparts 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

That  is  effectively  stopping  execu- 
tive action  on  far  less  than  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. If  a  resolution  is  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  disapproved, 
and  vetoed  by  the  President,  then  it 
must  obtain,  as  we  all  know,  two-thirds 
of  the  membership. 

When  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
asks  whether  the  approach  can  be  con- 
stitutional, if  it  has  an  unconstitution- 
al purpose,  my  initial  answer  to  that  us 
no.  or  at  least  probably  not. 

If  there  is  an  effort  to  circiunvent  or 
subvert  a  constitutional  provision, 
then  it  is  immediately  suspect  and 
very  likely  to  be  unconstitutional.  Cer- 
tainly if  that  were  to  be  the  admitted 
purpose  by  the  drafters,  to  achieve  an 
unconstitutional  objective,  then  I 
think  it  would  be  very  likely  unconsti- 
tutional. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  out 
what  a  purpose  is.  It  may  be  a  purpose 
in  the  mind  of  one  Individual  or  two 
individuals  but  not  a  Joint  or  collective 
purpose.  But  it  is  highly  irregular,  if 
not  totally  imprecedented.  to  have  the 
cessation  of  the  executive  action  turn 
on  the  disapproval  of  any  one  of  four 
individual  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

J4r.  SPECTER.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

tb.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  raises,  on 
the  question  of  separation  of  powers 
between  the  three  branches,  some 
very  valid  and  good  questions.  The 
Senator  is  a  very  knowledgeable 
lawyer  on  questions  of  constitutional 
law.  A  number  of  other  people  have 
raised  some  of  those  issues. 

But  I  would  point  out  a  couple  of 
things.  I  assume  the  Senator  is  not 
suggesting  that  the  administration 
and  Members  of  Congress  could  not 


enter  into  negotiations  on  the  direc- 
tion they  want  legislation  to  take. 
That  is  acceptable,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Well,  if  that  ques- 
tion is  put  to  me  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
spond. I  think  clearly  there  are  appro- 
priate negotiations  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  congressional 
branch  to  try  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. 

What  bothers  me  here  is  that  there 
is  an  agreement,  there  is  a  course  of 
conduct,  and  yet  it  can  be  stopped  by 
the  action  of  one  Member  of  Congress. 

The  issue  was  explained  to  me.  and 
perhaps  it  is  fair  to  say  how  Secretary 
Baker  responded  when  I  raised  this 
issue  with  him  yesterday  in  the  com- 
mittee. He  said  that  the  President,  the 
executive  branch,  was  getting  more 
control  under  this  arrangement  than 
it  has  at  the  present  time  because  at 
the  present  time  there  are  these  nego- 
tiations being  undertaken  by  individ- 
ual Members  of  Congress  and  there 
are  many  people  in  the  foreign  policy 
area  other  than  the  executive.  So  that 
whereas  they  might  have  gotten  a  6- 
month  arrangement  and  that  was  all, 
now  they  have  a  7-month  arrange- 
ment, which  is  more,  and  the  arrange- 
ment may  be  extended  for  2  additional 
months  with  executive  control,  unless 
there  is  an  objection  raised  by  one  of 
four  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield  further  on  this? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  is  not 
questioning  the  fact  that  on  the  over- 
all package  before  us.  Every  Senator 
and  every  Member  of  the  other  body 
is.  of  course,  free  to  vote  any  way  they 
want,  either  for  or  against  it.  Is  that 
not  true?    

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  agreement  on  that. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  doubt  also  that  if  some 
Senator  thought  that  instead  of  a 
group  of  four  there  sought  to  be  a 
group  of  five  to  make  subsequent  ap- 
proval, or  17,  or  any  other  number,  or 
to  specify  a  different  group,  we  could 
not  change  that  because  that  is  not 
before  us  and  therefore  is  not  amend- 
able. 

Mr.  LEIAHY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

But  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  noted,  and  quite 
properly,  that  under  normal  proce- 
dures you  go  through  various  commit- 
tee hearings  and  debate  within  com- 
mittees and  then  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Here,  of  course,  we  have 
the  right  of  unlimited  debate. 

But  I  ask.  is  it  not  a  fact  that  any 
Senator,  on  either  side  of  the  aisle, 
could  have  objected  to  this  matter 
coming  up  under  imanimous  consent 
or  could  object  to  any  time  limit  and, 
in  fact  could  delay  if  they  so  chose 
through  unlimited  debate,  subject,  of 
course,  to  cloture,  the  final  passage  of 
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the  matter  before  us.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect, I  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

(Mr.  KOHL  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  I  may  respond, 
that  is  a  fact,  but  it  certainly  would 
not  be  the  purpose  of  this  Senator  to 
delay  consideration  of  this  bill.  I  think 
it  is  a  serious  problem,  and  I  believe  it 
requires  our  attention.  I  believe  that 
we  could  spend  more  time  on  more 
issues  with  an  expanded  schedule.  So  I 
have  no  problem  with  seeing  the 
matt^  go  through  to  a  vote  today. 

When  this  issue  was  subject  to  nego- 
tiations, and  I  heard  about  it  3  weeks 
ago,  there  had  been  discussions  for 
some  period  of  time  before  then.  How 
long,  I  do  not  know,  but  there  had 
been  time,  Mr.  President,  a  month  ago, 
to  introduce  a  bill  and  to  have  discus- 
sion in  the  media,  to  get  constituents' 
responses,  have  commentators  make 
their  observations  about  it,  to  have 
hearings  3  weeks  ago,  to  have  markup 
in  committee,  and  to  have  it  come  to 
the  floor  this  week.  I  do  not  make  the 
contention  that  there  is  not  time 
enough  for  me  to  think  it  through,  but 
I  make  the  contention  that  there  has 
not  been  time  enough  for  my  constitu- 
ents to  advise  me  on  it. 

So  perhaps  there  is  an  element,  as  I 
think  it  through  at  the  moment,  that  I 
would  have  preferred  a  less  rushed 
process,  but  not  so  much  that  I  am 
going  to  use  my  powers  as  an  individ- 
ual Senator  to  make  an  objection  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
report  has  not  been  filed  or  held  over 
long  enough. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senator  is  saying  in  a  tactful 
way  is  that  the  fix  is  in,  and  he  knows 
it.  We  could  talk  about  this  endlessly. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  desire  to  prevent  or 
delay  the  passage  of  this,  but  that  is 
the  fact.  An  accommodation  has  been 
found  that  permits  a  lot  of  people  to 
support  a  bUl  for  different  reasons. 

There  are  some  people  In  this  room 
who  did  not  think  we  should  be  in 
Central  America  in  the  first  place.  So 
this  bill  pleases  them.  There  are  some 
people  whose  hearts  hurt  because  of 
the  desperate  circumstances  of  free- 
dom fighters  and  this,  at  least,  sends 
them  food.  And  then  there  are  some 
people  whose  sympathies  have  been 
with  the  Sandinista  government  more 
than  they  have  been  with  the  freedom 
fighters  to  begin  with.  They  are  sym- 
pathetic to  this  bill  because  what  it 
really  does  is  give,  more  or  less,  official 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  see  that  government  continue 
down  there  for  quite  some  time  to 
come. 

Here  is  a  bill  that  is  on  the  fast 
track.  That  does  not  mean  it  is  right. 
That  does  not  mean  it  is  going  to  be 
something  we  are  proud  of  a  year,  2 
years  or  5  years  from  now.  It  just 
means  that  it  is  going  to  happen. 


I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator's statement,  but  the  Senator  is 
such  a  gentleman  that  I  just  thought 
somebody  ought  to  say  what  the  truth 
is:  The  fix  is  in. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  seldom  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  but  I 
will  not  adopt  his  determination  that 
the  fix  is  in.  I  think  it  capsulates  the 
issue  in  an  interesting  way  without 
this  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
tomorrow  morning,  but  when  I  talk 
about  the  fix  being  in,  I  am  just  talk- 
ing about  an  indictable  offense  when 
the  fix  was  in  when  I  was  a  district  at- 
torney and  somebody  went  to  jail.  I 
would  not  characterize  it  quite  that 
way. 

When  he  says  fast  track,  that  is 
closer  to  what  I  would  say.  I  would  say 
it  is  off  the  track.  I  would  say  there  is 
no  track  which  has  been  followed. 

Mr.  President,  this  point  I  think 
really  ought  to  be  emphasized,  and 
that  is  the  importance  of  procedures. 
We  establish  procedures,  we  establish 
procedures,  we  establish  rules  of  pro- 
cedure because  our  experience  shows 
that  there  are  certain  ways  to  do 
things  properly,  and  where  we  are  de- 
viating, we  are  likely  to  make  a  mis- 
take. 

I  had  commented  about  the  normal 
process  giving  time  for  input  from  con- 
stituents, coimnentators,  hearings, 
markup,  analysis  and  consideration. 
When  we  do  not  follow  that,  there  is  a 
serious  likelihood  of  having  a  mistake. 

The  Constitution  is  a  very  delicately 
balanced  instrument.  I  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  United  States  of 
America  has  become  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  be- 
cause of  the  majesty  of  that  document 
and  the  brilliance  of  that  document.  A 
key  part  in  the  separation  of  powers, 
balance  of  powers  and  the  balance  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President  is 
very  delicate.  In  foreign  policy,  it  is  ex- 
tremely delicate,  as  we  have  seen  in 
oiu-  arguments  on  the  War  Powers  Act 
and  in  the  appropriations  process  and 
none  more  than  in  the  funding  of  the 
Contras. 

The  legislative  veto  is  a  very  impor- 
tant consideration,  a  complex  term  as 
to  how  the  Congress  overrules  the 
President.  We  have  set  a  variety  of 
ways  to  do  it,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  put  the  brakes  on  and  said  you 
cannot  do  it  unless  you  comply  with 
the  slow  mechanism  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: that  is,  when  the  Congress  dis- 
agrees with  the  President,  two-thirds 
of   the   Congress   must   override   the 

veto. 

Let  me  emphasize  procedure.  Let  me 
use  an  analogy  which  might  not  be  the 
best,  but  I  think  it  illustrates  the  im- 
portance of  procedure  over  substance, 
and  that  is  the  criminal  law,  where  I 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
the  constitutional  aspect  of  criminal 
law  on  the  fourth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  search  and  seizure. 


We  have  a  rule  which  says  that  no 
matter  how  guilty  a  criminal  may  be. 
if  the  evidence  was  not  obtained  in 
conformity  with  the  fourth  amend- 
ment on  search  and  seizure,  the  evi- 
dence is  excluded  and  those  who  are 
conclusively  giiilty  are  free.  If  the 
police  stop  a  car  that  has  10  pounds  of 
heroin  without  probable  cause,  in 
some  cases  without  a  search  warrant, 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  individual  is 
guilty,  that  case  is  discharged  anyway 
because  the  procedure  was  not  fol- 
lowed. Now  that  is  an  extreme  exam- 
ple of  constitutional  law  on  emphasiz- 
ing procedure  over  substance. 

This  business  of  legislative  veto  is 
very,  very  important,  and  to  authorize 
a  single  Member  of  Congress  to  stop 
the  Executive  action  is  very  probably 
unconstitutional.  I  would  not  go 
beyond  that  because  it  is  too  compli- 
cated to  say  it  with  more  definitive- 
ness. 

The  constitutional  issues,  as  we 
know,  are  frequently  not  clear  cut. 
They  are  litigated  over  years  and  then 
decided  after  long  deliberation  and  ar- 
gument 5  to  4.  How  can  it  be  constitu- 
tional for  one  Member  of  Congress  to 
stop  Executive  action  if  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  cannot  do  so? 
That  is  what  we  have  in  this  process. 

It  may  be.  Mr.  President,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  Baker  persuasively  ex- 
plained, the  administration  is  getting  a 
good  deal  here.  The  executive  branch 
may  be  getting  what  it  considers  a 
good  deal  in  this  circumstance.  It  may 
be  a  very  bad  deal  for  constitutional 
law  and  a  very  bad  deal  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  the  next  time,  build- 
ing on  this  tenuous  precedent,  some- 
one is  going  to  construct  an  arrange- 
ment where  the  President  can  be 
stopped  by  one  of  four  signatories,  and 
that,  simply  stated,  is  not  sound,  is  not 
right,  and  it  is  very  bad  precedent 
which  can  be  expanded. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  a 
moment  ago  the  Senator  declined  to 
let  me  put  the  words  "the  fix  is  in."  in 
his  mouth. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Disinclined. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Disinclined.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  let  me  put  this 
pair  of  words  in  his  mouth:  "Imperial 
Congress?"  If  it  is  true— if  it  is  true- 
as  has  been  represented  to  us,  that 
this  actually  strengthens  the  hand  of 
the  executive  branch,  then  does  it  not 
demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  an 
imperial  Congress  has  encroached 
upon  those  prerogatives  which  have 
traditionally  been  reserved  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch?  And  if  it  is  not  correct 
that  if  this  precedent  is  followed,  that 
next  time  there  might  only  be  three 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  will  be 
specified  in  this  or,  in  an  extreme  case, 
maybe  only  two  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  permitted  to  exercise  this  ex- 
traordinary veto,  or  only  one  and 
might  next  time  other  Members  of 
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Congress  not  only  be  cut  out  of  voting 
on  it  but  of  even  knowing  about  it? 

»4r.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
spond by  saying  that  I  would  not 
adopt  the  term  "imperial  Congress."  I 
will  adopt  the  term  "imperial  Senator" 
or  "imperial  Congressman"  because  it 
only  takes  one  to  stop  a  President. 
Where  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
talked  about  the  imperial  Congress 
undercutting  Presidential  executive 
authority,  this  goes  much  farther  be- 
cause it  allows  one  Congressman  to 
stop  the  President's  authority. 

But  I  would  say  this  respectfully  to 
my  colleague  from  Colorado  that  the 
authority  does  not  become  greater  if 
you  remove  it  from  four  to  three  to 
two  to  one.  The  authority  for  an  indi- 
vidual becomes  greater  if  you  elevate 
it  to  4.  to  5,  to  6.  to  7,  to  8,  to  9,  to  10, 
because  then  any  1  of  10  Members  of 
Congress  can  stop  the  President. 

There  Is  a  lesser  authority  if  you 
reduce  it  to  one  because  then  it  would 
have  to  be  that  one,  but  if  you  would 
have  four,  any  one  of  the  four  could 
stop  the  President. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  getting  far  afield,  but  I  cannot 
resist  pointing  out  to  my  colleague 
that  that  is  only  true  if  the  only 
action  that  this  approver  or  disap- 
prover  may  take  is  to  say  yes  or  no.  As 
long  as  such  a  person  with  such  ex- 
traordinary grant  of  unaccountable 
power  can  say  yes  but  only  if  you  do 
this,  that  or  the  other,  then  to  be  that 
one  person  portrays  a  lot  of  power. 

In  any  case,  Blr.  President,  the  point 
is  that  this  is  not  a  process  which  is  in 
consonance  with  the  tradition  of 
American  Government.  Whether  it  is 
constitutional  or  not.  it  is  way  off  the 
mark.  

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  that.  My  point  is  that  if 
any  one  of  four  can  stop  the  Presi- 
dent, then  you  are  four  times  as  likely 
to  have  it  stopped  and  that  there  is 
more  individual  power  if  any  one  of 
four  Members  of  Congress  can  stop  it, 
so  that  you  have  the  principle,  howev- 
er many  they  may  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Colorado  for  yielding  the  floor.  I 
did  want  to  express  these  reservations. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  expla- 
nation which  is  necessary  about  this 
bill  so  that  we  can  understand  it 
better,  and  frankly  I  have  not  made  up 
my  mind  tis  to  how  I  am  going  to  vote 
on  it  because  the  substance  may  be 
good.  But  as  I  ponder  the  procedural 
aspects,  my  doubts  persist  and  I  want 
to  hear  the  managers  and  the  explana- 
tion as  this  issue  evolves  because  there 
may  be  some  very  fundamental  consti- 
tutional issues  involved  and  some  very 
bad  precedent,  which  may  be  set  by 
this  legislation. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
known  to  be  a  good  lawyer  and  a  fine 


speaker  and  a  scholar,  and  he  has 
again  proven  that  this  afternoon.  I 
thank  him  for  his  contribution.  May  I 
say,  while  he  may  mull  over  his  deci- 
sion on  how  to  vote  on  the  bill,  I  hope 
he  will  also  take  into  consideration  my 
amendment  which  is  pending,  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  would  not  contravene 
anything  that  the  Senator  is  for  and 
in  fact  would  enhance  things  for 
which  the  Senator  cares. 

I  want  to  take  1  minute  to  sum  up 
what  the  pending  amendment  is  and 
then  I  am  ready  to  have  a  vote  if  other 
Senators  are  ready. 

My  amendment  simply  says  that  the 
money  contained  herein— and  it  does 
not  add  to  the  level  of  appropriation- 
may  be  used  in  support  for  monitor- 
ing, verification  of  information  and 
other  efforts  by  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance to  assess  and  report  on  the 
progress  made  by  the  Sandinista 
regime  in  complying  with  its  promises 
to  the  Nicaraguan  people,  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  the  United 
States,  the  four  Central  American  de- 
mocracies, and  other  countries  and 
international  organizations.  And  then 
it  lists  the  occasions  on  which  the  San- 
dinistas have  entered  into  treaties  or 
constitutional  undertakings  and  sug- 
gests that  these  are  the  activities  that 
could  be  monitored  and  verified  with 
funds  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor.  I  do  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  and  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  yield  to 
me  2  minutes  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
the  Armstrong  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  requests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  us  find  ourselves  in  a  diffi- 
cult position  with  regard  to  this 
amendment  and  other  amendments 
that  may  follow  because  I.  generally 
speaking,  support  many  of  the  goals  of 
the  Armstrong  amendment.  I,  general- 
ly speaking,  agree  with  much  of  what 
he  has  said  and  is  saying.  I  have  made 
many  of  those  same  statements  on 
this  floor  in  the  past.  However,  we 
find  ourselves  along  with  the  adminis- 
tration. President  Bush,  the  leader- 
ship, both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can, of  the  House  and  Senate,  with  the 
fact  we  have  made  an  agreement. 
Those  parties  have  come  together  and 
made  an  agreement  which  we  have 
been  asked  to  support  and  I  as  manag- 
er of  this  bill  will  support. 

So  I  will  join  a  motion  to  table,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  one  fact  that 


the  Senator  should  know,  that  there  is 
money  available  for  part  at  least  of 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment.  Under 
previous  legislation  $10  million  was 
voted  for  the  verification  of  one  of  the 
agreements.  Only  $2.1  million  of  that 
figure  has  been  spent  so  roughly  $8 
million  of  the  $10  million  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  verification  of  the  Sapoa 
agreement  is  remaining.  So  we  have 
some  money  that  could  be  used  to  deal 
with  part  at  least  of  the  problem 
aimed  at  by  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment. I  reluctantly  though  will  vote  to 
table  the  Armstrong  amendment  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  do  so  as  well. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  consumed 
all  of  his  time  on  his  amendment.  He 
has  10  minutes  left  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  There  is  no  time  re- 
maining on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
time,  not  to  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  yields  back  his  time,  then 
would  a  motion  to  table  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
only  note,  and  I  must  admit  as  a  long- 
time Contra  opponent,  I  find  it  hard 
to  be  here  arguing  in  favor  of  money 
for  them,  the  fact  is  that  this  package 
is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  on  a  fairly 
fast  track  because  the  humanitarian 
aid  is  going  to  run  out  within  the  next 
week  or  two.  They  are  on  half  rations 
now.  I  would  note  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  in  the  aid  package 
passed  last  spring  there  was  a  $10-mil- 
lion  appropriation  to  verify  the  Sapoa 
accords  by  Cardinal  y  Bravo  and  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  OAS.  Eight 
million  dollars  of  that  is  still  available. 
So  if  there  is  money  needed  for  verifi- 
cation, there  is  $8  million  available. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  I  think  he  inad- 
vertently stated  something  that  may 
not  be  exactly  right.  If  I  understood 
him  correctly,  the  point  was  that  the 
earlier  appropriation  provides  $10  mil- 
lion, of  which  $8  million  remains  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Right. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Did  the  Senator 
say  to  whom  that  money  was  made 
available?  It  was  not  to  the  democratic 
resistance. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  No.  it  was  done  to 
verify  the  Sapoa  accords  by  Cardinal  y 
Bravo  and  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  OAS. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. That  is  the  distinction  between 
that  approach  and  what  is  recom- 
mended by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  understand.  But  I 
would  also  point  out  that  indicates 
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there  Is  money  there  now,  perhaps  dif- 
ferently than  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  prefer  but  there.  Should 
his  amendment  be  agreed  to,  of 
course,  eventually  we  would  find  our- 
selves either  in  the  next  week  or  two 
or  three  in  a  committee  of  conference 
creating  the  problem  that  many  of  the 
supporters  of  these  funds  have  tried  to 
avoid. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my 
remaining  time  on  this  amendment.  I 
move  to  table  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  GlenwI  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  70, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  40  Leg.] 
YEAS-70 
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Dole 
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NOT  VOTING— 2 
Glenn  Gore 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEIAHT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  please?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  not 
counting  the  15  minutes  reserved  for 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  on  this  side,  reserved 
time,  generally,  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  64  minutes  of  impromised  time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral Senators  have  asked  me  during 
the  last  vote  about  our  plans  for  the 
remsunder  of  the  day  with  respect  to 
thisbiU. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  complete 
action  today.  That  is  my  intention. 
There  axe  seven  amendments  remain- 
ing, with  respect  to  three  of  which 
there  is  no  time  agreement.  There  are 
at  least  seven  amendments  which  may 
be  offered.  If  they  are,  and  if  we  are 
unable  to  complete  action,  we  will  be 
in  session  tomorrow,  and  we  will  be  in 
session  tomorrow  until  we  complete 
action  on  this  legislation. 

We  are  going  to  stay  here  imtil  we 
finish  this  bill,  either  today  or  tomor- 
row. I  doubt  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  on  Saturday,  but  if  that  were 
necessary,  we  would  do  it  then. 

I  made  a  promise  to  the  President 
which  I  intend  to  keep. 

So  I  encourage  my  colleagues,  those 
who  are  considering  amendments— I 
understand  with  respect  to  those 
seven  final  decisions,  have  not  been 
made — not  to  do  so. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  today, 
this  legislation  is  the  President's  legis- 
lation. It  is  the  President  who  sup- 
ports this  legislation  and  who  has 
asked  that  it  be  expedited. 

What  we  are  doing  is  attempting  to 
accommodate  the  President  here,  and 
we  want  to  do  it  today.  If  we  cannot, 
we  will  do  it  tomorrow.  If  we  cannot 
do  it  tomorrow,  we  will  do  it  Saturday. 
We  are  going  to  finish  this  week. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  saeld? 

Ii4r.  MITCHELL.  I  j^eld  to  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Republican  leader  first  if  I 
might. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  think  he  is  correct.  This  is 
the  President's  request,  and  I  find 
myself  defending  him,  against  other 
Republicans,  in  fact  25  Republicans  on 
the  last  vote. 

The  President  made  an  agreement. 
The  majority  leader  along  with  the 


Republican  leader  in  the  House,  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  leaders, 
signed  a  little  agreement  with  the 
President,  his  name  was  on  it  too,  and 
we  made  a  deal. 

As  I  told  the  President  this  morning, 
a  deal  is  a  deal,  and  certainly  I  will  try 
to  be  helpful  in  fighting  off  amend- 
ments because  if  one  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  deal  Is  off. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  an  agreement  I 
would  have  put  together,  and  I  con- 
gratulate Senator  Akmstrorg.  I  think 
his  was  a  good  amendment,  but  that  is 
not  the  point  right  now. 

My  view  is  we  are  sending  precisely 
the  wrong  signals  to  our  friends  in 
Central  America  that  we  only  got  29 
votes  when  actually  you  probably  got 
a  majority. 

So  I  would  hope  we  would  not  have 
any  more  amendments.  I  know  there 
may  be  amendments  offered.  But  I 
have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Contras  in  every  instance,  offered 
amendments  myself. 

But  President  Bush,  working  with 
Democrats  and  Republicans— and  I 
think  one  reason,  I  will  say  for  the 
problem  on  this  side,  is  I  think  the 
Secretary  of  State  failed  to  consult 
many  Republicans,  but  that  is  not  the 
President's  fault,  and  I  will  take  that 
up  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  al- 
though I  assume  he  reads  the  record, 
and  maybe  next  time  there  will  be 
more  consultation  with  Republican 
Senators  that  might  avoid  a  lot  of 
these  amendments. 

But  President  Bush  has  told  me  this 
morning  he  wants  no  amendments.  He 
said  if  I  would  be  be  willing  to  try  to 
keep  amendments  off,  and  I  said, 
"Yes.  because  you  made  the  agree- 
ment with  Congress,  with  the  leader- 
ship." and  I  know  that  not  every  Sena- 
tor was  consulted. 

So,  it  is  my  hope  that  if  there  are 
any  amendments  offered  at  least  they 
can  be  reduced.  They  will  probably  be 
good  amendments,  probably  amend- 
ments I  would  like  to  vote  for,  but  my 
responsibility  is  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
willingness  to  stay  tomorrow  if  neces- 
sary to  complete  action  on  this  bill. 

I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  do  that, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  appreciated  by 
the  President,  because  starting  April 
15  the  Contras  go  on  half  rations  as  I 
understand  it,  so  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
urgency. 

So  I  hope  that  we  can  expedite  the 
business  and  continue  to  table  the 
amendments. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

til.  MITCHELL.  I  still  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 
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YAi.  BOTCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  two  points  clear 
that  need  re-emphasis.  The  first  is 
that  If  we  do  finish  this  evening  the 
Senate  wlU  not  be  in  session  tomor- 
row. We  will  then  be  through  until 
Monday  when  we  take  up  the  FSLIC 
legislation. 

The  second  is  the  point  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  Just 
made.  This  was  a  long,  difficult  negoti- 
ation. Everybody  involved  made  some 
compromise,  and  agreement  was 
reached  which  the  Republican  leader 
accurately  characterized  as  not  includ- 
ing 100  percent  of  what  any  of  the 
parties  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
in  a  Central  American  policy. 

But  we  did  reach  an  amendment, 
and  a  deal  is  a  deal,  and  if  any  amend- 
ments are  adopted  there  is  no  deal  and 
there  will  be  no  aid  for  the  Contras  for 
a  substantial  period  of  time,  humani- 
tarian or  otherwise,  perhaps  never. 

So,  those  who  are  here  ostensibly  ad- 
vocating the  Contra  cause  should  un- 
derstand that  the  inunediate  conse- 
quence of  their  actions  could  be  the 
opposite  of  that  which  is  intended. 

I  repeat  again.  We  want  to  finish 
today.  If  we  do  finish  today  there  will 
be  no  session  tomorrow.  If  we  do  not 
finish  today  we  will  be  here  until  we 
finish  whenever  that  is,  tomorrow  or 
Saturday. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  manager. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  I  thank  also 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  all  Senators 
realise  what  we  have  here.  The  man- 
agement of  this  bill  has  fallen  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  myself  as  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee.  Probably  Jtist 
even  the  management  of  the  bill 
should  point  out  some  of  the  splits 
that  are  here  in  the  Senate.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  been  a  supporter  of  aid  to  the 
Contras.  and  I  have  been  an  opponent 
of  aid  to  the  Contras.  There  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  fall  in  various  grada- 
tions of  that  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  this  body. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  aid  to  the 
Contras  would  probably  be  Just  as 
happy  not  to  see  any  Contra  package 
come  at  all.  Those  who  support  aid  to 
the  Contras  would  like  to  see  far  more 
than  what  is  in  this  package. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  made  a 
realistic  effort  to  form  actually  a 
change  in  the  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, one  that  allows  us  to  look  at  a 
whole  lot  of  other  things,  a  lot  of 
other  problems  in  Central  America 
rather  than  Just  to  focus  on  the 
Contra  war  as  we  have  in  the  past.  A 
commitment  has  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  Democratic  and  Republi- 


can leaders  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  to  work  with  them  on  that. 

This  Is  not  a  package  I  would  have 
designed.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  pack- 
age that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  have  designed,  but  it  is  a  pack- 
age that  can  support  a  commitment  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  but 
also  a  bipartisan  voice  for  this  Nation, 
remove  the  vision  of  dlvisiveness  in 
Central  America  and  allows  us  to  get 
on  not  only  with  the  business  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  but 
also  allows  the  countries  in  Central 
America  to  face  their  own  problems 
and  their  own  duties  and  problems  of 
poverty,  disease,  illiteracy,  and  every- 
thing else. 

So  I  urge  Senators  to  work  with  us 
on  this  package  and  get  it  through. 

None  of  us  like  every  bit  of  this 
package  by  any  means.  Some  of  us  do 
not  like  very  much  of  this  package. 
But  I  am  prepared,  as  one  of  the  man- 
agers, at  such  a  point  as  it  appears 
there  are  no  more  amendments,  to 
yield  back  my  time  when  that  time 
comes  and  seek  a  finality  in  this  pack- 
age. 

I  suspect  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  in  the  same  position. 

We  are  prepared  to  move  as  expedi- 
tiously as  we  can,  especially  as  soon  as 
the  other  body  has  acted,  and  get  this 
package  down  on  to  the  President's 
desk. 

If  amendments  are  added,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  long  time  before  that  can 
happen  just  because  of  the  way  the 
legislative  session  is  set  up. 

So  I  urge  that  Senators  listen  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  as  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  get  this  pack- 
age out. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
simply  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
who  have  Just  spoken,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Republi- 
can leader,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  refrain  from  of- 
fering additional  amendments  at  this 
point. 

My  position  on  aid  to  the  Contras  is 
not  a  secret  to  anyone  on  this  floor.  I 
have  probably  spoken  on  this  subject 
as  much  as  anyone  on  this  floor.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anyone  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  who  feels  more  pas- 
sionately than  I  do  that  the  only 
reason  we  are  seeing  any  chance  of 
progress  toward  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua is  because  of  the  pressure  that  is 
brought  to  bear  by  the  fact  that  the 
Contras  continue  to  exist. 

If  I  had  been  writing  an  agreement 
myself  and  could  have  written  a  plan 
without  constraints  of  having  to  have 
the  agreement  of  other  people  in  this 
body.  I  would  have  written  a  plan  that 


would  have  allowed  for  escrowed  mili- 
tary aid  on  which  the  President  could 
have  drawn  if  we  did  not  have  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  keeping  the  commit- 
ments to  bring  about  real  democracy 
and  a  truly  pluralistic  society  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wants  to 
turn  our  backs  on  those  who  hold  our 
values  in  that  country  that  are  trying 
to  uphold  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  discussion,  and  free  assembly. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  reached  a 
point,  however,  in  which  an  agreement 
has  been  struck,  a  compromise  has 
been  reached.  As  others  have  said  this 
is  not  exactly  the  agreement  that  I 
would  have  written.  There  are  parts  of 
it  with  which  I  do  not  agree. 

If  I  had  been  able  to  write  the  agree- 
ment I  would  have  accepted  the  words 
that  were  Just  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  an  agreement 
with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  have  voted  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

But  we  do  have  an  agreement  and 
for  that  reason  I  voted  against  that 
amendment  because  I  realize  that 
sending  this  bill  back  over  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  assured- 
ly cause  the  agreement  to  unravel  and 
then  we  will  end  up  where  we  have 
been  all  along,  with  a  confusion  of 
voices  coming  from  the  United  States 
with  friends  and  foe  alike  not  knowing 
what  the  American  policy  is. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
Contra  supporters,  as  I  have  been,  not 
to  offer  amendments,  especially  when 
you  consider  these  amendments  are 
very  likely  to  fail  because  they  would 
undermine  the  agreement  and  because 
many  of  us  who  do  agree  with  the 
Contra  cause  feel  compelled  to  stay 
with  this  agreement  at  this  point. 

All  in  the  world  we  are  doing  is  send- 
ing a  false  signal.  I  believe  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  people  in  this 
body,  for  example,  want  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  to  make  sure  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  lives  up  to  its  com- 
mitments on  democracy.  I  believe  that 
many  of  us  would  have  supported  the 
kind  of  language  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  But  when  it  gets 
only  a  vote  count  in  the  twenties  in- 
stead of  a  large  majority  for  an 
amendment  like  that,  people  looking 
at  this  vote  can  misinterpret  it. 

I  think  offering  more  amendments 
that  are  going  to  fail,  that  are  going  to 
fail  because  we  already  have  an  agree- 
ment with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  we  are  trying  to 
hammer  out  a  policy  with  some  cer- 
tainty upon  which  people  can  rely— I 
think  then  when  amendments  are  of- 
fered that  appear  to  favor  the  Contra 
cause  and  get  so  few  votes— we  are 
simply  sending  a  signal  of  weakness  in 
terms  of  our  support  for  holding  their 
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feet  to  the  fire  for  real  democratic 
reform.  We  are  not  sending  the  mes- 
sage we  want  to  send. 

If  we  want  to  send  a  message  that  we 
care  about  the  Contras,  we  want  to 
keep  this  in  being,  we  are  going  to 
carefvdly  eyeball  what  the  Sandinistas 
are  doing  and  we  are  prepared  to  do 
something  else  if  they  do  not  keep 
their  word,  then  offering  amendments 
which  espouse  that  cause  that  only  get 
20  or  30  votes  sends  the  reverse  mes- 
sage, as  has  been  said  by  the  majority 
leader. 

I  think  we  have  an  agreement.  I 
think  we  have  to  stay  with  that  agree- 
ment at  this  point.  I  think  it  hurts  the 
Contra  cause  to  have  amendments  of- 
fered that  get  small  numbers  of  votes 
and  appear  to  underestimate  the  sym- 
pathy in  this  body  for  making  sure 
that  the  Sandinistas  keep  their  word. 

So  I  hope  that  we  would  dispense 
with  further  amendments  and  that  we 
would  go  ahead  and  give  our  support 
to  this  package. 

If  this  proposal  does  not  work  as 
time  goes  along,  if  conditions  change, 
if  the  Sandinistas  do  not  keep  their 
commitments,  as  many  of  us  suspect 
they  will  not— they  have  not  kept 
their  word  in  the  past— then  there  is 
always  the  possibility  for  us  to  revisit 
this  issue  and  do  something  different 
at  that  time. 

Many  of  \is  have  felt  for  a  long  time 
that  nothing  was  destroying  this  coun- 
try more  than  our  failure  to  speak 
with  a  single  voice.  I  have  had  leaders 
in  Central  American  countries  speak 
to  me,  as  I  am  sure  they  have  spoken 
to  many  of  my  colleagues.  They  have 
asked  in  exasperation:  What  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States?  Do  you 
intend  to  be  involved  in  the  region  or 
do  you  not?  Do  you  intent  to  support 
the  Contras  or  do  you  not?  If  we  stick 
our  neck  out  and  talk  about  what  the 
Sandinistas  are  doing,  are  you  going  to 
back  us  up  or  are  you  not?  Or  is  this, 
in  fact,  going  to  be  held  against  us  in 
terms  of  economic  assistance  and 
other  programs. 

And  none  of  us  has  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  tell  our  friends  in  the  region 
what  our  policy  is  because  we  voted 
against  almost  as  many  times  in  one 
direction  as  we  have  voted  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  this  is  not 
perfect,  let  us  stay  with  it.  Let  us  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  our  leadership  have 
the  ability  to  make  an  agreement  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  All 
such  agreements  will  be  imperfect 
from  the  point  of  view  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  No  agreement  is  ever 
going  to  be  exactly  as  we  have  written 

it-  ^    .^     . 

But  let  us  support  the  President  on 
this  matter  and  support  the  bipartisan 
agreement  that  has  been  reached.  Let 
us  stop  sending  false  signals  that  sup- 
port for  the  Contra  cause  is  weaker  in 


this  body  than  it  reaUy  is  in  terms  of 
the  true  sentiment  that  exists  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts who  has  been  here  waitiiig. 
I  know  a  number  of  other  people  wish 
to  speak.  If  nobody  is  going  to  object,  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  I 
might  yield  to  someone  who  wants  to 
speak  and  then  Senator  Kasten  could 
yield  to  someone  who  wants  to  speak 
so  we  could  go  back  and  forth  and  we 
can  get  this  going. 

How  much  time  would  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  like? 
Mr.  KENNSDY.  Six  minutes. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  begin  by  commending  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress  and  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  for  their  tireless  ef- 
forts in  developing  the  p{u:kage  before 
us.  I  also  want  to  thank  Senator  Dodd 
for  his  important  role  in  fashioning 
this  proposal. 

These  individuals  devoted  many 
hours  over  many  weeks  in  developing 
this  soimd  compromise  on  one  of  the 
most  divisive  issues  Congress  has  faced 
over  the  last  decade. 

When  the  package  was  first  pro- 
posed to  Congress,  I  had  deep  reserva- 
tions over  the  extension  of  assistance 
to  the  Contras  through  next  February 
and  its  inconsistency  with  the  recent 
plan  signed  by  the  five  Central  Ameri- 
can Presidents  on  February  14  in  El 
Salvador.  That  agreement  called  for  a 
winding  down  of  the  Contra  presence 
in  Honduras  and  for  their  reintegra- 
tion into  Nicaragua  or  relocation  to 
other  countries  in  the  region.  I  believe 
that  any  step  the  United  States  takes 
must  be  consistent  with  that  effort. 

After  mtiny  hours  of  negotiations, 
we  reached  agreement  on  a  package 
that  met  these  concerns.  The  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras  is  guaranteed  of 
flowing  only  until  next  November,  not 
through  next  February  as  originally 
proposed,  and  can  be  used  for  reloca- 
tion of  the  Contras  once  the  Central 
American  coimtries  devise  a  plan  to  do 
so.  It  is  well  designed  to  encourage  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  to  fulfill  its 
pledges  of  democratic  reforms. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
November,  "second  look"  provided  to 
Congress.  That  role  in  effect  gives 
Congress  the  opportimity  to  review 
any  aid  to  the  Contras  after  November 
and  will  guarantee  close  consultation 
on  this  issue  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress.  As  the  Iran- 
Contra  trial  proceeds  just  a  few  blocks 
away,  we  are  reminded  of  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  dialog. 

This  accord  signals  a  long  overdue 
new  approach  to  the  region  by  the  ad- 
ministration. In  a  dramatic  shift,  the 
administration   is   no    longer   making 


military  aid  to  the  Contras  a  high  pri- 
ority but  appears  at  last  to  have  recog- 
nized that  military  aid  is  a  failure, 
that  we  must  negotiate  our  differences 
with  Nicaragua,  and  put  the  full 
weight  of  the  United  States  behind 
the  efforts  of  the  Central  Americans 
to  bring  peace  to  their  region.  I 
remain  opposed  to  military  aid  to  the 
Contras.  I  welcome  this  new  direction 
in  United  States  policy,  and  I  support 
this  proposal  as  an  important  step  in 
ending  our  failed  policy  toward  Nica- 
ragua. 

Now  denied  the  convenient  excuse  of 
the  Contra  war,  let  us  hope  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  will  at  long  last  live 
up  to  its  commitments  to  create  a 
democratic  society  and  negotiate  a  rec- 
onciliation with  all  segments  of  the 
population,  including  the  Indians  on 
the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  elections  next  February 
will  usher  in  a  new  era  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  agreement  sig- 
nals a  new  era  in  United  States-Cen- 
tral American  relations  in  which  our 
Rambo  style  politics  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Perhaps  we  are  at  last  em- 
barking on  a  path  of  working  with  the 
people  of  Central  America  in  address- 
ing the  real  threats  to  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  countries— poverty,  eco- 
nomic inequity,  and  social  injustice. 

Finally,  I  would  hope  this  new  ap- 
proach will  also  enable  the  administra- 
tion to  devote  immediate  and  high 
level  attention  to  the  crisis  in  EH  Salva- 
dor. That  war-torn  nation  has  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  our  8  years  of  obses- 
sion with  Nicaragua.  The  signs  of 
crisis  are  everywhere  in  El  Salvador— 
the  economy  is  in  shambles,  death 
squad  activity  is  on  the  rise  and  the 
guerrillas  are  stepping  up  their  at- 
tacks. We  must  give  13  Salvador 
higher  priority  in  our  policy  toward 
Central  America. 

I  welcome  the  compromise  before  us 

and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  saying  I  do  not  think  we  are 
doing  the  President  a  great  favor  in 
supporting  this  policy.  This  is  not  the 
President's  policy.  This  simply  repre- 
sents the  best  the  President  could  do 
in  a  Congress  that  does  not  support 
any  kind  of  coordinated  activity  in 
Central  America. 

This  policy  is  basically  a  kind  of  kiss- 
your-sister  policy  where  we  decide  not 
to  decide.  What  this  policy  does  is  con- 
tinues to  send  Band-Aids  while  the 
Russians  send  bullets,  trying  to  buy 
time  imtil  one  of  two  things  can 
happen.  One  is  that  after  10  years  of 
lie  after  lie  by  the  Sandinistas,  there  is 
still  hope  among  some  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas will  institute  democratic  reform. 
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BIr.  President,  I  see  no  basis  for  that 
hope.  I  think  anyone  who  has  been  to 
Nicaragua  and  met  with  the  petty  ty- 
rants there  has  to  reco^ize  that  there 
is  little  chance  that  that  is  going  to 
happen.  I  hope  it  does  happen. 

But  in  voting  for  this  proposal  and 
supporting  the  President's  compro- 
mise, my  vote  is  not  based  on  a  sup- 
port for  this  as  a  permanent  policy, 
nor  is  my  vote  based  on  a  belief  that 
somehow  the  Sandinistas  are  going  to 
change  their  stripes. 

My  support  is  based,  really,  on  a 
second  possibility  and  that  second  pos- 
sibility is  that  after  10  years  of  lies 
and  promises  not  fulfilled,  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  both  £>emo- 
crats  and  Republicans,  sire  going  to 
recognize  at  some  point,  hopefully  not 
too  late  or  in  the  too  distant  future, 
that  the  Sandlnista  Communists  want 
victory  and  not  peace. 

Our  dear  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts talked  about  eliminating  the 
excuse  of  the  war  for  the  Communist 
Sandinistas.  Mr.  President,  they  do 
not  need  the  excuse  of  a  war  in  Nica- 
ragua. They  have  a  war  that  they  are 
supporting  in  El  Salvador  and  they  do 
not  need  the  excuse  of  that  war.  They 
can  fight  in  Honduras.  They  can  fight 
in  Guatemala.  They  can  support 
people  in  Costa  Rica. 

When  I  was  in  Costa  Rica,  President 
Arias  responded  when  I  asked  him, 
"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when 
they  are  supporting  insurgents  in  your 
country?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
when  there  is  no  war  in  Nicaragua  and 
they  bring  the  war  to  you?"  To  which 
he  responded,  "Well.  we.  in  Costa 
Rica,  do  not  have  an  army.  How  can 
they  fight  a  war  with  us?" 

My  response  is:  "It  will  be  a  very 
short  war." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
a  policy.  I  do  not  believe  the  President 
believes  it  is  a  policy.  I  believe  he  be- 
lieves it  is  the  best  we  can  do  to  keep 
freedom  and  the  hope  of  democracy 
alive  ujitil.  in  God's  good  time,  either  a 
miracle  happens  in  Nicaragua  or  until 
people  in  the  United  States  Congress 
awake  to  a  very  real  threat  in  Central 
America. 

I  hope  that  day  comes  soon.  I  long 
for  it.  I  believe  that  with  a  unified 
policy  to  eliminate  communism  on  the 
mainland  of  America  that  we  can  and 
will  be  successful.  But  until  we  have 
that  unanimity  of  purpose,  we  will  not 
be  successful. 

This  is  not  a  step  toward  it.  This  is 
simply  an  action  that  allows  us  more 
time  for  that  consensus  to  form. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Senator  has  time  anyway? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Whenever. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  forgive  me  on 
thu,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  had 


asked  earlier  if  he  might  speak  for  1 
minute  or  so.  I  jrield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  wanted  to  add  my  voice  particular- 
ly to  that  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma, Senator  Boren.  I  think  my  posi- 
tion in  this  particular  matter  is  well 
known.  I  have  not  spent  as  much  time 
on  tills  floor  on  the  issue,  but  I  have 
off  the  floor. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  at  this  point  if 
we  want  to  advance  the  cause  which 
prompts  some  of  the  frustration  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  best  that  we  can 
do.  most  constructive  position  that  we 
can  take  with  respect  to  support  for 
the  alternative  and  democratic  resist- 
ance in  Central  America  is  to  support 
this  particular  proposal  as  it  exists 
without  amendments. 

I  like  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  others  that  I 
expect  would  be  proposed  at  this 
point.  I  would  not  want  my  vote 
against  those  amendments  or  others  to 
be  construed  erroneously. 

I  think  it  is  in  the  long  term  best  in- 
terest of  the  cause  that  we  support  as 
few  amendments  as  possible  and  to 
send  this  back  so  that  we  have  some 
action  because  I  think  the  position  the 
majority  leader  took  is  precisely  right. 
If  we  do  not  get  this,  I  do  not  think  we 
provide  any  aid  whatever. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  the  process  of  trying  to  alternate 
back  and  forth,  from  one  side  of  the 
aisle  to  the  other. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  for  a  moment.  I  just  discussed 
this  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  he  was  very  cour- 
teous and  agreed  to  let  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  have  his  unani- 
mous-consent time.  I  will  guarantee,  if 
I  take  it  from  myself  to  do  it.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  then  going  to  go 
to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  both  distinguished  leaders  and 
our  colleague  from  Wyoming. 

It  is  not  by  intent  to  delay.  It  is  my 
intent  to  express  the  frustration  that 
comes  from  this  policymaking  environ- 
ment that  is  straight  out  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland." 

One  Senator  gets  up.  the  Republican 
leader,  and  says:  Please  support  the 
President  in  his  policy.  And  the  next 
man  gets  up  on  the  Republican  side 
and  says:  It  is  not  the  policy. 

It  is  said  that  this  deal  promotes 
peace.  Yet  this  assertion  absolutely 
defies  logic  and  reason.  It  is  just  as  if 
we  had  not  done  anything  for  10 
years. 


Yes,  our  policy  on  the  Contras  has 
I>een  on  again  off  again.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  last  7  years  we  have  appropri- 
ated money  for  the  Contras  and  that 
was  the  policy. 

We  bugged  out  last  year  and  we  said 
at  the  time  perhaps  it  was  because  of 
the  election. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Times 
dated  September  21  of  last  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wa&hinvton,  Times,  Sept.  21, 
1988] 

Betrayal 

Tou  probably  missed  it,  but  the  leadership 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  passed 
through  Washington  last  week,  hoping  to 
build  some  support  for  its  efforts  to  liberate 
Nicaragua.  The  problem  is  that  the  Nicara- 
guan resistance  no  longer  conducts  any- 
thing as  organized  as  an  "effort."  Its  uncer- 
tain American  sponsors  have  denied  it  any 
significant  military  or  humanitarian  aid, 
forcing  its  fighters  to  flee  across  neighbor- 
ing borders  instead  of  forcing  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  bargain  in  good  faith.  More  than 
15,000  resistance  forces  were  making  inroads 
in  Nicaragua  Just  13  months  ago.  and  their 
successes  had  forced  the  junta  in  Managua 
to  talk  with  at  least  mock  seriousness  about 
internal  reform. 

That  hopeful  episode  ended  in  August, 
1987  when  the  White  House  unaccountably 
joined  in  the  short-lived  Wright-Reagan 
peace  plan,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  the 
embarrassingly  Utopian  Arias  peace  plan. 
The  resistance  since  has  been  betrayed, 
stripped  of  SXs  credibility,  and  reduced  to 
bickering  about  the  best  way  to  save  face. 
The  Sandinistas  in  contrast  have  stiffened 
internal  repressions  and  l>egln  murdering  re- 
sistance supporters  by  the  dozens,  especially 
in  remote  country  villages. 

Those  who  support  liberal  democracy  in 
Central  America  have  reacted  to  this 
slaughter  with  what  at  best  might  be  called 
confusion  and  at  worst  characterized  as  hy- 
pocrisy. President  Reagan  has  continued  to 
offer  rhetorical  support,  for  the  freedom 
fighters,  but  in  substantive  matters  has 
stopped  scratching  lines  In  the  sand  and 
beg\m  carving  them  in  water.  His  recent  vow 
to  seek  humanitarian  aid  to  the  resistance 
after  the  present  aid  package  expires  at  the 
end  of  the  month  would  provide  enough 
beans  and  socks  to  keep  the  resistance  alive, 
but  not  enough  ammunition  to  prevent  its 
members  and  supporters  from  being  slaugh- 
tered by  the  Sandlnista  forces.  While  we 
would  send  at  most  $3  million  a  month  in 
food  and  clothing,  the  Soviets  could  contin- 
ue sending  the  Sandinistas  upwards  of  $100 
million  a  month  in  military  hardware. 

The  resistance  leadership  should  have 
made  a  strong  case  for  some  military  aid 
last  week.  Instead,  its  members  debated 
about  whether  to  cozy  up  to  the  same  Con- 
gress that  put  them  in  their  present  mess.  A 
plan  to  rejoin  negotiations  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas, who  haven't  abided  by  a  single  treaty 
or  settlement  since  1979,  would  allow  anti- 
resistance  forces  in  Congress  to  argue  that 
the  Arias  peace  process  works  tuid  that  the 
freedom  fighters  obviously  don't  need  more 
arms  in  order  to  bring  the  Sandinistas  to 
the  peace  table. 
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The  Reagan  administration  historically 
has  been  able  to  rely  on  Sandinista  mlscues 
to  keep  Its  pro-freedom  fighter  Initiatives 
alive,  but  it's  managed  to  lose  even  that  reli- 
able gambit.  The  Sandinistas  continue  to 
embarrass  their  American  supporters,  but 
that's  old  news.  People  have  resigned  them- 
selves to  tyranny  south  of  our  border. 

Unless  the  president  himself  takes  a  firm 
stand  soon,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
will,  the  end  game  has  begim  in  Nicaragua 
and  the  Sandinistas  soon  will  consolidate  a 
Cuban-style  despotism  in  Nicaragua.  If  and 
when  such  a  consolidation  occurs,  anti-com- 
munists in  America  quite  correctly  will 
point  fingers  at  Oscar  Arias  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  the  House.  But  those 
anti-resistance  forces  couldn't  have  achieved 
their  ends  without  help.  The  timid,  waver- 
ing. Inconsistent  efforts  of  the  White 
House— and  now  even  of  the  resistance 
Itself— have  made  the  Sandinista  end  game 
possible. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  also 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  histori- 
cal record  of  the  abuse  of  human 
rights  and  the  broken  promises  and 
lies  of  the  Sandinistas  going  back  to 
1979  and  a  Washington  Post  article 
dated  April  13,  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Abuse  or  Hdmam  Rights  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas—the History  or  Lies  and  Broken 

Promises 

1979 

June  18:  A  SandinisU  pledge  for  a  govern- 
ment that  would  be  truly  democratic  with 
respect  to  fundamental  liberties  including: 

Free  expression. 

Freedom  of  religion, 

A  mixed  economy. 

An     Independent     non-aligned     foreign 

policy, 

A  minimum  permanent  military  establish- 
ment, and 

Other  generally  accepted  principles. 

These  were  the  promises  of  the  Sandi- 
nlsta-dominated  govemment-ln-exlle  in  San 
Jose.  Costa  Rica,  in  June,  1979.  one  month 
before  Somoza's  departure,  and  they  were 
used  to  gain  OAS  and  Carter's  backing  in 
July  1979.  „„    ,„„„ 

The  OAS  resolution  of  June  23,  1979, 
backing  the  Sandinistas  specified  that  elec- 
tions be  held  'as  soon  as  possible." 

July  20:  The  Government  of  National  Re- 
construction Installed  as  new  government  of 
Nicaragua— 5  member  coalition:  Daniel 
Ortega.  Sergio  Ramirez  and  Hassan  Morales 
(Sandinistas)  and  Alfonso  Robelo  and  Vio- 
leta  Chamorro  representing  other  groups 
fighting  Somoza, 

July  21:  Ramirez  states  that  elections 
would  be  held  within  two  years. 

Aug.  9:  U.S.  provides  $75  million  in  eco- 
nomic support  to  Nicaragua. 

sandinista  actions 

Cuban  military  and  security  advisors  en- 
tered Managua  within  a  week  of  the  over- 
throw. ,  ^  _,„ 

The    Salvadoran    Communist    guerrillas 

were  there  2  days  later. 

By  the  Pall  of  1979,  relations  were  estab- 
lished with  all  elements  of  the  Soviet  Bloc. 

Sandinista  foreign  poUcy  meeting  (Sep- 
tember 21-23)  calls  for  Nicaragua  to  assist 
the  struggles  of  the  Latin  American  peoples 
against  fascist  dictatorships. 


Interior  Minister  Borge  states  Sandinista 
Intention  to  train  a  300.000  troop  mllltla. 

1980 

sandinista  actions 

January  13:  School  In  Cuba  opens  for  Nlc- 
araguan  students. 

January  14:  Nicaragua  abstains  in  U.N. 
vote  against  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

March:  SandinisU  leaders  travel  to 
Moscow  to  cement  economic  and  military 
ties  with  Soviet  Union. 

April  20:  Violeta  Chamorro  resigns  from 
the  ruling  panel. 

April  21:  Sandinistas  Increase  size  of 
Council  of  State  from  33  to  47  to  give  it  a 
clear  majority. 

April  22:  Alfonso  Robelo  resigns  from  the 
ruling  panel  protesting  change  In  govern- 
ment. 

May  11-13:  Borge  and  Ortega  stated  elec- 
tions would  be  held  In  2  or  3  years. 

May  16:  Vice  President  Cardenal  resigns 
because  government  is  becoming  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  extreme  left. 

August  23:  Sandinistas  announce  elections 
will  be  held  in  1985—4  years  after  originally 
promised  and  6  years  after  coming  to  power. 

September  19:  Sandinistas  enact  decrees 
establishing  news  censorship. 

November  17:  Vice  President  of  Superior 
Council  of  Private  Enterprise— Jorge  Sala- 
zar— killed  by  Sandinistas.  Representatives 
of  business  and  other  political  parties  with- 
draw from  Council  of  State  managing  the 
government. 

1981 

January  29:  Former  Secretary  of  State 
Muskle  states  Salvadoran  communist  guer- 
rillas are  receiving  arms  from  Nicaragua. 

February:  Turbas  Dlvinaes  Divine  Mobs) 
appear. 

March  15:  5  political  parties  opposing  San- 
dinistas charge  that  it  was  Imposing  a  Marx- 
ist-Leninist state  and  violating  citizens' 
rights. 

July  10-11:  La  Prensa  closed  for  the  first 
time  because  of  stories  concerning  the  prob- 
lems of  journalists  and  radio  stations  in 
Nicaragua. 

July  19:  Ortega  announces  economic  de- 
crees which  essentially  nationalize  economy. 

THE  ENDERS  peace  FLAM 

In  August,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Enders  presented  the  Sandinistas 
with  an  offer  that  the  U.S.  would  resume 
aid  If  the  Sandinistas  abided  the  major  con- 
ditions outlined  In  their  1979  pledge  to  the 
OAS— namely  (1)  proceed  with  their  prom- 
ised political  reforms.  (2)  reduce  close  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  (3)  reduce 
rapid  military  build-up,  and  (4)  stop  supply- 
ing arms  to  Communist  guerrillas  In  El  Sal- 
vador. 

The  Sandinistas  rejected  the  proposal. 

August  25:  Defense  Minister  Humberto 
Ortega  (Daniel's  brother)  tells  members  of 
Army  that  Nicaragua  Revolution  is  guided 
by  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism. 

October  2:  La  Prensa  shut  down  for  5th 
time. 

October  3:  Minister  Jaime  Wheelock  tells 
La  Prensa  editors  to  change  their  Independ- 
ent policy  or  be  closed  permanently. 

November  16:  President  Reagan  signs  a 
finding  stating  a  need  for  covert  action 
against  the  Cuban  presence  and  the  Cuban- 
Sandlnlsta  operation  throughout  Central 
America.  f 

1982 

January:  International  Confederation  of 
Free    Trade    Unions    lodges    a    complaint 
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against  Nicaraguan  government  for  violat- 
ing trade  union  rights. 

February  15:  Miskito  Indians  relocated  by 
Sandinistas. 

March  1:  Reports  that  25-40  Mlsklto  vil- 
lages burned,  200  killed,  and  160  Imprisoned 
during  Sandinistas  relocation  program. 

March  15:  Sandinistas  declare  state  of 
emergency. 

April  15:  Eden  Pastora,  former  Vice  Minis- 
ter of  Defense  who  had  left  the  post  in  July 
1981,  surfaced  and  accused  Sandinistas  of 
failure  to  keep  promises  for  political  plural- 
ism and  denying  civil  liberties. 

May  12:  Alfredo  Cesar  resigns  as  Central 
Bank  president  charging  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas were  undercutting  the  bank's  export  In- 
centives plan  and  austerity  program. 

June  17:  The  European  Parliament  termi- 
nated financial  aid  to  Nicaragua  because 
Nlcaraguans  were  being  deprived  of  demo- 
cratic freedom  and  civil  liberties. 

August  10:  Bishops  sent  letter  to  Junta 
claiming  a  campaign  to  discredit  the  church. 
October  The  San  Jose  Peace  Plan- 
Seven  countries  (U.S.,  Belize,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  and  Ja- 
maica) issued  an  offer  in  October  to  the 
Sandinistas  for  a  regional  peace  plan  based 
on  four  principles: 
Removal  of  all  foreign  military  advisors. 
An   end   to   support   of   insurrection   in 
neighlroring  countries. 

No  importation  of  heavy  weapons  Into  the 
region,  and 

The  establishment  of  democratic  institu- 
tions in  each  country. 
The  Sandinistas  rejected  the  proposal. 
December:  Amnesty  International  report- 
ed a  pattern  of  arbitrary  arrests  by  Sandi- 
nistas designed  to  harass  and  intimidate  le- 
gally constituted  political  opposition. 

The  Sandinistas  abstained  a  second  time 
In  a  U.N.  vote  condemning  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan. 

1983 
January:    First    meeting    of    Contadora 
Group— Colombia,    Mexico,    Panama,    and 
Venezuela. 

January- April:  Sandinistas  resist  meeting 
in  multilateral  setting  and  oppose  idea  of 
comprehensive  agreement. 

March  4:  Pope  John  Paul  II  visits  Nicara- 
gua. Sandinistas  disrupt  his  program. 

April  11:  Sandinistas  create  a  popular  tri- 
bunal and  appeals  court  to  try  people  ac- 
cused of  violating  national  security  laws. 

July  19:  Ortega  issues  6-point  peace  plan 
and  declares  Sandinista  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate. Proposal  failed  to  address  key  issues 
such  as  foreign  advisors,  arms  limitations, 
democratization,  or  national  reconciliation. 
It  equated  Salvadoran  government  with 
communist  rebels. 

August  18:  Nicaragua  threatens  to  obtain 
MIGs. 

September  2:  JunU  enacts  laws  regulating 
political  parties. 

November  28:  La  Prensa  editor  Pedro  Cha- 
morro states  that  censorship  is  slightly  less 
severe  but  is  still  heavy. 
1984 
January  8:  "Norms  of  Implementation" 
declaration  adopted  In  Panama  by  nine  Con- 
tadora Foreign  Ministers  establishes  three 
working  commissions  In  security,  political 
and  social-economic  matters  to  recommend 
by  April  30  specific  measures  to  implement 
Document  of  Objectives. 

April  30:  Five  Central  American  foreign 
ministers  request  Contadora  Group  to  inte- 
grate recommendations  into  single  negotiat- 
ing text. 
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June  3:  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  visits 
Manacua  to  launch  bilateral  talks  In  sup- 
port of  reaching  a  comprehensive  Conta- 
dora  acreement. 

June  8-9:  Contadora  Oroup  presents 
"Contadora  Act  for  Peace  and  Cooperation 
In  Central  America"  to  Central  American 
governments,  requests  comments  by  mid- 
July. 

June  2fr-28:  First  of  nine  rounds  of  bilater- 
al talks  between  VS.  and  Nicaragua  held  at 
llanauiiUo.  Mexico.  \3S.  throughout  seeks 
Informal  understandings  to  facilitate  Conta- 
dora agreement.  Nicaragua  seeks  formal  bi- 
lateral accords  In  lieu  of  Contadora;  ex- 
eludes  discussion  of  democratization  and  na- 
tional reconciliation. 

Augiist  2^-27:  Technical  Oroup  (vlce-min- 
laterlal  level)  of  Contadora  process  meets  in 
Panama  to  consider  oral  and  written  com- 
ments on  the  June  8  draft  Act.  Nicaragua 
refuses  to  accept  any  feature  of  the  Conta- 
dora June  draft  to  which  it  had  not  previ- 
ously agreed. 

September  7:  Contadora  Oroup  submits 
revised  draft  of  Contadora  agreement  for 
Central  American  comment  by  mid-October. 

Comment  The  draft  agreement  achieved 
Nicaragua's  two  principal  objectives  (cessa- 
tion of  support  to  democratic  resistance  and 
prohibition  of  manuevers)  upon  signature 
while  leaving  arms  reductions  and  with- 
drawal of  advisers  for  later  negotiation.  Ver- 
ification provisions  were  weak. 

September  21:  Nicaragua  states  it  is  will- 
ing to  sign  the  September  7  draft  provided 
that  it  is  not  changed;  calls  on  United  States 
to  sign  and  ratify  Its  Additional  Protocol. 

Comment.'  Portrayed  by  the  Sandinistas  as 
a  step  toward  peace.  Nicaragua's  acceptance 
was  in  our  view  an  attempt  to  freeze  the  ne- 
gotiating process  at  a  moment  of  advantage. 

September  25-26:  At  sixth  round  of  BCan- 
sanillo  talks.  Nicaragua  adopts  Contadora 
draft  agreement  as  its  negotiating  position. 
VS.  suggests  the  two  sides  focus  on  text  of 
draft  agreement  but  Nicaragua  rejects  any 
discussion  of  possibly  modifying  the  draft. 

September  29:  EC-Central  American  For- 
eign Ministers  meeting  in  Costa  Rica  call 
draft  agreement  "fundamental  stage  in  ne- 
gotiating process,"  but  refrain  from  endors- 
ing any  text  not  agreed  upon  by  all  partici- 
pating governments. 

October  IS:  Comments  submitted  to  the 
Contadora  Oroup  by  CosU  Rica.  El  Salva- 
dor, and  Honduras  identify  verification  and 
ne^  for  simultaneous  implementation  of 
cc^jmitments  as  areas  for  modification. 

October  19-20:  Honduras.  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  and  Coeta  Rica  (Nicaragua  was  In- 
vited but  did  not  attend)  meet  in  Teguci- 
galpa to  consider  the  September  7  draft 
agreement  and  draft  proposed  modifica- 
tions. Honduras,  El  Salvaidor,  and  Costa 
Rica  endorse  modifications  and  forward  it 
to  the  Contadora  Group  and  Nicaragua. 

November  12-10:  Extensive  private  consul- 
tations among  the  Contadora  participants 
are  held  on  the  margins  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  General  Assembly  In 
BraaUia. 

December  10-11:  Ninth  roimd  of  Manzan- 
Olo  talks.  Nicaragua  definitively  rejects  U.S. 
approach  to  reach  agreement  on  basis  of 
September  draft;  reverts  to  initial  position 
of  bilateral  accords  in  lieu  of  Contadora. 

1985 
January  18:  VS.  informs  Nicaragua  that  it 
la  not  scheduling  further  meetings  at  Man- 
lanillo   pending   further  evolution   of   the 
Contadora  prooeaa. 


February  14:  Contadora  meeting  cancelled 
over  asylimi  dispute  between  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica. 

April  11-12:  Contadora  meeting  of  pleni- 
potentiaries reaches  agreement  in  principle 
on  revised  verification  procedures. 

May  14-16:  Second  meeting  of  Contadora 
plenipotentiaries,  with  inconclusive  discus- 
sion of  security  issues. 

May  31:  Sandinistas  border  incursions  Into 
CoeU  Rica  kill  two  CosU  Rican  Civil 
Guardsmen. 

June  7:  OAS  Permanent  Council  appoints 
investigative  commission  consisting  of  Con- 
tadora Group  and  OAS  Secretary  General 
to  report  on  May  31  and  related  border  Inci- 
dents. 

June  17-19:  Nicaragua's  refusal  to  discuss 
agreed  agenda  results  in  abortion  of  Conta- 
dora meeting  of  plenipotentiaries,  four- 
month  hiatus  in  Contadora  negotiations. 

June  24-28:  Ambassador  Shlaudeman 
visits  Guatemala.  El  Salvador.  Costa  Rica, 
Colombia,  and  Venezuela  for  consultations 
on  Contadora;  reviews  conditions  under 
which  the  United  States  might  resiune  bilat- 
eral talks  with  Nicaragua. 

June  30-July  2:  Ambassador  Shlaudeman 
continues  consultations  in  visit  to  Mexico 
and  Panama. 

July  17:  Ambassador  Shlaudeman  con- 
cludes consultations  in  visit  to  Honduras. 

July  22:  Contadora  Group  governments 
publicly  call  on  the  United  States  to  resume 
bilateral  talks  with  Nicaragua.  Communique 
also  announces  intentions  to  hold  bilateral 
meetings  with  the  individual  Central  Ameri- 
can governments  in  lieu  of  resuming  talks. 

July  26:  In  Mexico  City,  Secretary  Shultz 
states  willingness  of  United  States  to 
resume  bilateral  talks  if  that  would  promote 
a  Church-mediated  dialogue  in  Nicaiagua. 
and  reaffirms  strong  U.S.  support  for  the 
Contadora  process. 

July  28:  Following  consultations  with  the 
Contadora  Oroup,  the  governments  of  Ar- 
gentina. Brazil,  Peru,  and  Uruguay  form  the 
"Contadora  Support  Group." 

Augtist  1:  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  El 
Salvador  in  Joint  statement  welcome  the 
visit  of  Contadora  ministers  but  propose  re- 
sumption of  Contadora  negotiations. 

August  3-8:  Contadora  Group  Vice  Minis- 
ters visit  the  five  Central  American  states  to 
consult  on  outstanding  Contadora  issues. 

August  23-25:  The  Contadora  Group  and 
Support  Group,  meeting  in  Cartagena.  Co- 
lombia, issue  communique  stating  intent  to 
consult  regiUarly  on  Contadora  matters. 

August  26:  U.S.  welcomes  formation  of 
Support  Group. 

September  4:  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and 
El  Salvador  formally  reiterate  proposal  to 
resume  Contadora  negotiations. 

September  9-13:  Ambassador  Shlaudeman 
consults  with  Support  Oroup  governments 
in  visits  to  Argentina.  Uruguay,  Brazil  and 
Peru.  He  explains  U.S.  view  that  Support 
Oroup  could  help  by  working  toward  a  San- 
dinista  dialogue  with  armed  resistance 
(United  Nicaraguan  Opposition)  and  urges 
Support  Group  to  consult  with  all  the  Cen- 
tral American  states. 

September  8:  Coeta  Rica.  Honduras,  and 
El  Salvador  Jointly  request  a  meeting  with 
the  Support  Oroup  governments  on  the 
margins  of  the  September  12-13  meeting  of 
Contadora  process  foreign  ministers  in 
Panama.  The  request  is  declined  on  the 
grounds  that  it  might  interfere  with  the 
scheduled  meeting. 

September  12-13:  The  Contadora  Oroup 
tables  a  third  draft  of  a  Contadora  agree- 
ment. The  Central  American  foreign  minis- 


ters agree  to  convene  multUateral  negotia- 
tions on  October  7,  with  the  aim  of  reaching 
final  agreement  within  45  days.  The  agenda 
for  these  negotiations  is  defined  narrowly. 
It  is  also  agreed  that  events  and  develop- 
ments within  the  region  will  not  interfere 
with  Contadora  talks. 

October  7-11:  The  first  roimd  of  talks  are 
held  on  Contadora  Island,  Panama.  Costa 
Rica  states  it  is  willing  to  sign  the  Septem- 
ber 12  draft.  El  Salvador  and  Honduras  ex- 
press general  support  while  identifying 
issues  that  require  further  negotiation. 
Guatemala  maintains  neutrality  on  content 
of  draft  while  pointing  to  constitutional  dif- 
ficulty of  current  government  to  commit 
Guatemala  in  view  of  upcoming  elections. 
Nicaragua  states  it  Is  not  ready  to  declare  its 
view. 

October  17-29:  Second  round  of  plenipo- 
tentiary negotiations  held  on  Contadora 
Island.  Nicaragua  presents  extensive  objec- 
tions to  September  12  draft. 

October  24:  President  Reagan  addresses 
the  UN  General  Assembly,  presenting  an 
initiative  on  regional  conflicts.  President 
states  that  U.S.  support  of  struggling  demo- 
cratic forces  "must  and  shall  continue"  until 
there  is  progress  in  negotiatings  between 
the  parties  to  internal  conflicts. 

October  29-31:  Ambassador  Shlaudeman 
and  Nicaraguan  Ambassador  Tunnerman 
meet  in  Washington.  Shlaudeman  says  U.S. 
will  resume  bilateral  talks  if  Sandinistas 
accept  March  1985  proposal  of  the  Nicara- 
guan resistance  for  Church-mediated  dia- 
logue, cease-fire,  and  suspension  of  the 
State  of  Emergency.  Tunnerman  reports 
Nicaraguan  Government  rejection  of  this 
offer. 

November  11-12:  Foreign  ministers  of  the 
nine  Central  American  and  Contadora 
Group  governments  meet  with  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  EC- 10,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
in  Luxembourg.  EC-Central  American  eco- 
nomic agreement  is  signed;  political  commu- 
nique supports  Contadora  and  stresses 
democratic  pluralism  and  civil  liberties. 

November  11:  Nicaragua  publishes  letter 
to  Contadora  Oroup  and  Support  Group 
presidents  detailing  objections  to  the  Conta- 
dora Group's  September  12,  1985  draft  of  a 
final  sigreement.  Nicaragua's  position,  in  es- 
sence, is  to  insist  on  an  accommodation  with 
the  United  States  prior  to  a  Contadora 
agreement. 

November  19-21:  Third  round  of  negotia- 
tions among  Contadora  "plenipotentiaries" 
held  in  Panama.  Some  progress  on  verifica- 
tion and  related  issues  is  achieved.  All  dele- 
gations recommend  extending  45-day  dead- 
line for  final  agreement. 

November  22:  U.S.  Permanent  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  Walters  address- 
es the  General  Assembly  on  continued  U.S. 
support  of  the  Contadora  process. 

December  1:  Nicaragua  announces  that  it 
will  not  take  part  in  the  Contadora  meet- 
ings to  be  held  on  the  margins  of  the  OAS 
General  Assembly  meeting  in  Cartagena, 
Colombia,  December  2-5. 

December  2:  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
meets  with  Contadora  Oroup  foreign  minis- 
ters at  the  OAS  General  Assembly  in  Carta- 
gena. 

December  3:  Nicaragua  submits  formal  re- 
quest for  suspension  of  Contadora  peace  ne- 
gotiations until  May,  1986. 

December  6:  Contadora  Group  submits 
report  to  OAS  Secretary  General  expressing 
hope  that  negotiations  will  continue. 

December  7:  Nicaragua  reiterates  its  re- 
quest for  suspension  of  Contadora  tallES  at  a 
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SELA  (Latin  American  Economic  System) 
meeting  In  Caracas.  Venezuela. 

December  11:  OAS  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution, opposed  by  Nicaragua  only,  urges 
continuation  of  Contadora  talks. 

December  10:  Venezuelan  officials  public- 
ly oppose  suspension  of  talks. 

December  17-18:  Contadora  Group  gov- 
ernments consult  Informally  in  Montevideo. 
January  11-12:  The  eight  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  the  Contadora  Group  and  Support 
Group  governments,  meeting  in  Carabal- 
leda,  Venezuela.  Issue  the  "Message  of  Cara- 
balleda."  It  reiterates  basic  Contadora  prin- 
ciples; urges  actions  to  create  climate  for  ne- 
gotiations, Including  resumption  of  Conta- 
dora talks;  and  offers  Contadora's  help  to 
"promote  new  steps  of  national  reconcilia- 
tion" and  renewal  of  U.S.-Nlcaraguan  bilat- 
eral talks. 

January  15:  Central  American  Presidents 
agree  to  hold  siunmlt  In  Esqulpulas,  Guate- 
mala, In  May. 

March  20:  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
defeats  administration's  proposal  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Nlcaraguan  resistance. 

April  5-7:  Nicaragua's  d'Escoto  refuses  to 
sign  joint  communique  outlining  negotiat- 
ing goals  at  meeting  of  13  Contadora.  Sup- 
port Group,  and  Central  American  Foreign 
Ministers  in  Panama.  Costa  Rica.  Honduras, 
and  El  Salvador  propose  schedule  of  inten- 
sive negotiations  to  reach  agreement  by  end 
of  May  1986.  Eight  Contadora  and  Support 
Group  ministers  issue  invlUtlon  to  renew 
talks;  reach  agreement  by  June  6. 

April  19:  President  Ortega,  in  public  sUte- 
ment,  calls  Ambassador  Hablb  a  "demagogic 
liar,"  raising  the  issue  of  Sandinlsta  Interest 
in  (instructive  negotiations. 

May  24-25:  Five  Central  American  Presi- 
dents meet  at  Esqulpulas,  Guatemala.  Com- 
munique notes  "frankness"  of  exchanges 
and  profound  differences  between  Nicara- 
gua and  its  neighbors  over  meaning  of  de- 
mocracy. Presidents  reiterate  commitment 
to  reach  Contadora  agreement,  omitting 
June  6  as  Urget  date;  agree  to  create  Cen- 
tral American  Parliament. 

May  26:  President  Ortega  presents  a  list  of 
"14  Polnte"  calling  for  a  reduction  of  arma- 
ment levete  and  other  military-related  mat- 
ters. 

May  27-28:  Contadora  meeting  in  Panama. 
Nicaragua  Ubles  Its  "14  Points,"  which  If 
adopted,  would  have  virtually  no  effect  on 
strength  and  size  of  SandinlsU  arsenal  but 
would  have  serious  Impact  on  the  security 
capablUty  of  the  other  Central  American 
countries.  Nicaragua  also  refuses  to  negoti- 
ate limits  on  "defensive"  weapons.  Meeting 
inconclusive. 

1987 
January  9:  President  Ortega  signs  Into  law 
Nicaragua's  new  "democratic"  constitution. 
Within  hours  of  Its  promulgation,  Ortega 
Issues  new  emergency  decree  suspending  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  provided  for  in  the  new  charter,  in- 
cluding freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly, 
right  to   organize,   right   to   privacy,   and 

February  6:  Seven  civic  opposition  parties 
in  Nicaragua  Issue  a  "9  Point"  peace  propos- 
al calling  for,  among  other  things,  a  nation- 
al dialogue,  a  National  Commission  for 
Peace,  a  cease-fire,  and  a  general  amnesty. 
The  SandinlsU  Government  does  not  re- 
spond to  this  latest  caU  for  peace  by  opposi- 
Uon  parties  who  are  committed  to  a  civic 
struggle  for  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

Tta  ARIAS  PKAOt  PLAM— ISaniPULAS  11 

On  August  7  the  democratic  governments 
of  CosU  Rica.  Honduras.  GuatemaU.  and  El 


Salvador,  Joined  with  Nicaragua  In  signing 
this  peEu;e  plan. 

The  5  participants  pledged  to  "promote  an 
authentic  democratic,  pluralist,  and  partici- 
patory process  that  Includes  the  promotion 
of  social  justice,  respect  of  human  rights 

The  right  to  organize,  free  speech,  a  free 
and  open  media,  and  free  movement  are 
guaranteed  political  groups. 
The  major  goals  were: 
Amnesty  for  political  opponents. 
Dialogue  with  unarmed  political  opposi- 
tion, 

A  cease-fire  with  Irregular  and  Insurgent 
groups  (for  Nicaragua  this  meant  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  Contras), 
Freedom  for  press,  radio,  TV, 
Freedom  of  opposition  political  parties. 
Lifting  of  state  of  emergency,  and 
Cessation  of  aid  to  Insurgent  forces. 
These  commitments  were  to  have  been 
achieved  by  November  5. 1987. 

SANDINISTA  ACTIONS 


The  Sandinistas  did  not  comply  with  pro- 
visions of  the  Peace  Plan. 

August  8:  16  members  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
Confederation  of  Trade  Union  Unity  arrest- 
ed and  imprisoned. 

August  15:  Police,  using  electric  cattle 
prods,  and  "turbas"  (mobs  led  by  FSLN  ac- 
tivists) break  up  two  opposition  attempts  to 
hold  peaceful  rallies. 

The  head  of  the  CPDH  (Permanent  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights)  and  the  leader  of 
the  Independent  bar  association  are  arrested 
while  observing  a  peaceful  demonstration; 
they  begin  a  hunger  strike  to  protest  their 
detention. 

September  27:  Police  arrest  18  Social 
Christian  Party  (PSC)  members  prior  to  a 
rally  In  Managua. 

PSC  members  outside  of  Managua  are  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  transportation  to 
participate  In  the  commemoration  of  the 
PSC's  thirtieth  anniversary. 

October  19:  Radio  CatoUca's  first  newscast 
since  reopening  Is  canceUed  by  government 
officials  who  claim  the  radio  lacks  the 
proper  permits. 

October  22:  Turbas  disrupt  a  peaceful 
human  rights  vigil  and  attack  members  of 
the  "January  22  Movement  of  Mothers  of 
Political  Prisoners"  in  El  Calvario  church  in 
Managua. 

October  25:  An  estimated  5.000  potential 
emigrants  walking  to  the  CosU  Rlcan 
border  are  turned  back  by  SandinlsU  securi- 
ty forces. 

October  26:  "Turbas"  numbering  approxi- 
mately two  thousand  surround  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Permanent  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  (CPDH)  where  the  "January 
22  Movement  of  Mothers  of  Political  Prison- 
ers" has  gathered. 

October  31:  Nearly  300  Nlcaraguans  flee 
to  Honduras  following  a  meetng  with  fami- 
lies at  the  border. 

November  1:  Julio  Bustamante  of  the 
Office  Workers  Union  of  El  Vlejo  Is  taken 
from  his  home  at  10:00  p.m.  and  beaten  by 
three  men  wearing  army  iinlforms. 

November  18:  President  Ortega  says  he 
will  not  approve  the  request  of  private  b»isl- 
nessmen  to  open  an  Independent  television 

sUtlon.  ^         „    ,  » 

Case  comes  to  light  of  a  Resistance 
member  who  on  April  30  surrendered  under 
the  Sandinlsta  amnesty  on  April  30  and.  the 
amnesty  notwithstanding,  was  arrested  9 
days  later  and  sentenced  to   15  years  In 

prison.  ..,,.. 

November  19:  Miguel  Salas,  machinists 
union  member.  Is  seriously  wounded  by  San- 
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dlnlsU  official  Wilfred  Dominguez  who  shot 
him  four  times. 

November  27:  Nlcaraguan  police  arrest 
and  beat  two  youths  for  distributing  anti- 
government  leaflets  for  the  Liberal  Inde- 
pendent Party. 

December  3:  Police  detain  persons  in  Jino- 
tega  for  publicly  voicing  support  for  thir- 
teen individuals  falsely  arrested  by  the  San- 
dinistas. 

December  13:  Security  forces  detain  a 
Social  Democratic  party  leader  for  3  days 
following  his  organization  of  a  December  13 
march  In  opposition  to  the  government. 

E>ecember  13:  President  Ortega  tells  a 
labor  group  that  while  the  Sandinistas 
might  give  up  the  formal  trappings  of  gov- 
ernment, they  would  never  yield  power. 

December  15:  Three  Supreme  Court 
judges  resign  to  protest  SandinlsU  non-com- 
pliance with  judicial  orders. 

December  17:  Government  Imposes  a  re- 
quirement for  a  72-hour  notice  prior  to 
holding  political  events  and  makes  sponsors 
responsible  for  all  damage,  including  that 
caused  by  participants  In  government- 
backed  counter-demonstrations. 

December  18:  President  Oscar  Arias  de- 
nounces Nicaragua's  plans  for  a  military 
buildup  as  a  violation  of  the  Esqulpulas 
Accord. 


1988 

January  5-14  opposition  parties  issued  a 
joint  sUtement  accusing  the  Sandinistas  of 
intransigence  in  responding  to  the  Peace 
Plan  and  Instituting  democratic  reform. 

January  15  was  the  next  Arias  deadline— 
for  a  final  compliance  review. 

Ortega  asked  for  extension  to  give  Sandi- 
nistas more  time  to  begin  ImplemenUtion. 
The  other  four  presidents  said  no. 

Ortega  then  said  he  will  (1)  lift  6-year  old 
sUte  of  emergency.  (2)  agree  to  begin  cease- 
fire talks,  and  (3)  grant  amnesty  of  political 
prisoners. 

SAKSimSTA  ACTIONS 

January  15:  President  Daniel  Ortega 
threatens  to  reimpose  a  sUte  of  emergency 
and  censorship  of  La  Presna  If  new  funding 
for  the  Resistance  is  approved. 

January  16:  Joint  communique  Issued  by 
the  five  Central  American  Presidents. 

Twelve  opposition  leaders  arrested  and  In- 
terrogated for  meeting  with  the  Resistance 
outside  of  Nicaragua. 

January  19:  Strongly  worded  SandinlsU 
editorial  warns  oppostion  that  restoration 
of  civil  rights  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
"blank  check." 

January  22:  A  SandinlsU  "turba"  yelling 
"People  Power!"  hurl  rocks  Into  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Democratic  Coordlnadora, 
smashing  windows  and  Injuring  several. 

Commandate  Bayardo  Arce  warns  the  op- 
position parties  to  "return  to  their  holes  or 
we  will  crush  them." 

January  31:  SandinlsU  authorities  threat- 
en to  hang,  take  away  land,  and  seize  ration 
cards  from  participants  In  a  Liberal  Constl- 
tionalist  Party  raUy  in  San  Dionisio.  MaU- 
galpa. 

Transport  Ministry  refuses  to  allow  oppo- 
sition parties  to  rent  buses  to  transport  sup- 
porters. 

February  6:  SandinlsU  military  recruiters 
round  up  300  youths  in  Matagalpa  and  herd 
them  into  vehicles.  Boys  as  young  as  thir- 
teen and  men  as  old  as  fifty  are  press- 
ganged  into  military  service.  More  than  two 
hundred  youths  later  reportedly  escape. 
One  youth  is  seriously  Injured. 

February  8:  200  SandinlsU  police  confront 
demonstrators  In  Masaya  protesting  mill- 
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tary  recruitment.  Demonstrators  are  beaten 
and  arrested. 

February  9:  Sandlnlsta  police  briefly 
detain  and  conXiscate  television  crews'  film 
of  police  brutality  in  Masaya. 

February  10:  Government  newspapers 
charge  Independent  newspaper  LaPrensa 
with  supporting  the  Resistance  and  threat- 
en to  use  physical  force  to  close  it  down. 

February  18:  VIoleta  Chamorro.  widow  of 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro.  assassinated 
owner  of  La  Prensa,  writes  to  President 
Oscar  Arias  that  "the  Sandinista  regime  .  .  . 
has  entered  into  a  phase  of  total  indiffer- 
ence to  the  points  stipulated  in  the  Esquipu- 
las  II  Accord." 

February  20:  Police  raid  Managua's  East- 
em  Market.  Thousands  of  cordobas  worth 
of  merchandise  seized  from  small  entrepre- 
neurs. 

February  23:  President  Ortega  accuses 
democratic  opposition  political  parties  of 
having  a  "perfidious,  blackmailing  attitude 
.  .  .  which  is  treason  to  the  fatherland." 

February  25:  During  a  strike  by  2,000  res- 
taurant workers  in  Managua  four  union 
leaders  are  detained  and  pro-Sandinista 
mobs  threaten  strikers. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  while  conducting  a  census  of  political 
prisoners,  is  denied  access  to  security  police 
prisons  under  the  control  of  Tomas  Borge's 
Interior  Ministry. 

February  26:  Two  VS.  Embassy  officers 
are  assaulted  and  harassed  by  FSLN  sup- 
porters during  a  pro-government  rally  in 
Managua 

February  27:  After  being  held  for  15  days 
after  their  February  12  acquittal,  five  oppo- 
sition members  acquitted  of  alleged  involve- 
ment in  anti-government  bombings  in  Jino- 
tege  are  released  from  Jail.  They  were  re- 
leased only  after  intervention  by  an  interna- 
tional human  rights  organization. 

February  28:  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo 
calls  Daniel  Ortega's  insistance  that  the 
Sandinista  agenda  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
next  round  of  cease-fire  talks  "a  backward 
movement  to  zero." 

February  29:  Sandinista  television  begins 
broadcasting  spots  accusing  LaPrtma 
owner  Violeta  Chamorro  of  war  crimes. 

March  1:  President  Ortega  closes  Ministry 
of  Justice.  Tomas  Borge's  Interior  Ministry 
now  oversees  control  over  organizations,  as- 
sociations and  other  "legal  personalities" 
such  as  political  parties. 

Security  officials  threaten  to  jail  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  Coordinadora  if  they  pro- 
ceed with  plans  for  a  March  6  rally  in 
Masaya. 

March  2:  Miguel  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo 
is  dismissed  as  cease-fire  mediator  by  Presi- 
dent Ortega. 

March  3:  Several  hundred  "turbas"  break 
up  a  meeting  of  15  leaders  of  the  Permanent 
Congress  of  Workers  (CPT).  Police  watch 
from  a  distance  as  the  "turbas"  storm  the 
hall  where  the  union  leaders  are  meeting. 

A  Sandinista-organized,  rock-throwing 
mob  officially  estimated  at  3,000  gathers 
outside  La  Prensa  offices,  shouting  anti-La 
Prensa  slogans  and  burning  Mrs.  Chamorro 
In  effigy. 

Transported  to  the  scene  in  government 
trucks,  a  pro-Sandinista  mob  storms  an  op- 
position labor  meeting  in  Managiia. 

The  secret  police  (the  DGSE)  warn  three 
opposition  reporters  that  they  are  being 
watched  and  monitored  because  of  their 
connection  to  "counter-revolutionary 
organs."  Two  weeks  earlier,  a  reporter  is 
briefly  detained  while  covering  an  anti-gov- 
ernment demonstration  by  women  in  Mana- 
gua's Eastern  Market. 


March  5:  Two  labor  activists  leading  a 
peaceful  march  of  60  peasants  enroute  to  a 
rally  sponsored  by  the  Labor  Unity  and 
Action  Central  (CAUS)  are  killed  by  troops 
near  the  village  of  El  Tuma  in  Matagalpa 
department. 

March  6:  150  Sandinista  counter-demon- 
strators wound  seven  opposition  demonstra- 
tors in  Masaya  protesting  military  recruit- 
ment pK>licies. 

Sandinistas  employ  "turbas"  to  violently 
disrupt  a  peaceful  Women's  Day  march  of 
the  "January  22  Movement  of  Mothers  of 
Political  Prisoners."  Five  hundred  peaceful 
marchers  are  attacked  and  beaten  by  a  gov- 
ernment mob  armed  with  rocks,  chains  and 
iron  bars.  Over  150  government  vehicles  re- 
portedly were  used  to  transport  city  workers 
and  DGSE  employees  to  Masaya  for  the 
government-organized  countermarch.  DGSE 
agents  repeatedly  threaten  march  organiz- 
ers and  their  families. 

March  9:  Police  refuse  to  grant  a  march 
permit  to  the  CPT. 

March  13:  President  Ortega  warns  opposi- 
tion parties  "not  to  overstep  their  right  to 
criticize  the  government."  "Everything  has 
its  limits,"  Ortega  warns,  and  "he  who  sows 
the  wind  reaps  a  storm." 

An  extraordinary  session  of  the  FSLN  As- 
sembly warns  the  opposition  against  provok- 
ing the  "ire"  of  the  people. 

March  15:  Sandinistas  invade  Honduras— 
to  hit  at  Contra  camps. 

Sandinista-organized  mobs  backed  by  Nic- 
araguan  police  sweep  through  three  Mana- 
gua markets  seizing  merchandise  from  pri- 
vate vendors  to  enforce  new  price  restric- 
tions. 

Seven  labor  organizers  arrested  in 
Masaya. 

Labor  leaders  protest  the  arrest  of  Justo 
Pastor  E^pinoza  in  Granada.  Pastor,  a  labor 
organizer  for  CAUS  (Labor  Action  and 
Unity  Central),  was  arrested  and  later 
turned  over  to  a  mob  which  beat  him  in 
front  of  police  headquarters  and  stole  his 
megaphones. 

March  16:  All  radio  stations  required  to 
Join  a  government  network  three  times  a 
day,  thus  preventing  local  radio  stations 
from  reporting  on  the  Nicarguan  incursion 
into  Honduras. 

March  17:  President  Ortega  tells  opposi- 
tion leaders  the  political  opening  permitted 
to  date  would  be  terminated  if  they  contin- 
ue to  pressure  the  regime  to  abandon  it  rev- 
olutionary principles. 

March  18:  Vice-President  Sergio  Ramirez 
again  declares  that  the  Sandinistas  will  not 
grant  a  license  for  a  non-government  televi- 
sion station. 

March  19:  Labor  march  planned  for 
Masaya  is  cancelled  because  police  refuse  to 
indicate  whether  permission  to  march  will 
be  granted.  Marchers  also  fear  government- 
organized  violence. 

SAPOA  CKASE-riRZ  ACRKEMKMT— MARCH  33 

Conditions: 

a  cease-fire,  Contras  to  relocate  to  zones 

amnesty,  with  first  100  of  former  National 
Guardsmen  to  be  released  on  Palm  Sunday 
(March  27) 

Democratization,  with  Sandinista  gruaran- 
tees  of  unrestricted  freedom  of  expression 
as  required  in  Arias  Peace  Plan 

Verification,  Cardinal  Obando  and  OAS 
General  Secretary  Soares  to  head  a  special 
commission 

Ensure  free  participation  in  municipal,  na- 
tional and  Central  American  parliament 
elections. 

Four  meetings  held  until  June  with  no 
agreement. 


SANDINISTA  ACTIONS 


March  28:  La  Prensa  suspends  publication 
because  of  a  shortage  of  newsprint.  Sandi- 
nistas refuse  to  permit  La  Prensa  to  pur- 
chase foreign  newsprint. 

April  12:  Sandinistas  officials  deny  permis- 
sion for  AmeriCares  (a  private  US  humani- 
tarian aid  organization)  to  deliver  newsprint 
to  La  Prensa  and  medicine  and  clothing  for 
use  by  the  Catholic  church. 

April  17:  Sandinista  authorities  deny  per- 
mission for  an  opposition  rally  in  San 
Ramon,  Matagalpa  province. 

April  25:  Permanent  Congress  of  Workers 
(CPT)  launch  a  hunger  strike  at  the  Inde- 
pendent General  Confederation  of  Labor 
(CGT-I)  headquarters  to  protest  Sandinista 
non-compliance  with  labor  promises. 

April  26:  Fourteen  political  parties  walk 
out  of  national  dialogue  talks  with  the  gov- 
ernment in  sympathy  with  strllting  unions. 

April  27:  A  special  police  unit,  the  "Black 
Berets,"  attempts  to  occupy  CTG-I  union 
hall  and  prevent  cars  driving  along  road  in 
front  of  building  from  stopping  to  make  do- 
nations to  strike  fund  collectors. 

Approximately  100  SandinisU  police  beat 
and  arrest  four  workers  from  the  Labor 
Action  and  Unity  Central  (CAUS)  carrying 
signs  supporting  the  hunger  strike.  Police 
attempt  to  enter  the  building,  but  are 
blocked  by  a  crowd  of  trade  unionists  in 
front  of  building. 

April  29:  Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge 
orders  Radio  Corporacion  Director  Jose 
Castillo  brought  in  to  his  office  and  assaults 
him  there  because  of  the  station's  coverage 
of  police  actions  against  CPT  hunger  strik- 
ers. 

The  "Black  Berets"  forcibly  clear  protest- 
ing workers  from  the  CGT-I  parking  lot. 
Several  people  are  arrested,  including  union 
leader  Antonio  Jarquin  and  Horacio  San- 
chez, leader  of  the  construction  trades 
union. 

Police  disperse  group  of  youths  from  the 
social  democratic  and  conservative  parties 
who  arrive  at  CGT-I  headquarters  to  sup- 
port hunger  strikers.  Some  reported  arrest- 
ed. 

May  1:  5,000  march  in  CPT-sponsored 
May  Day  rally.  The  Nicaraguan  Workers 
Central  (CTN)  May  Day  raUy  with  1.500 
marchers  is  disrupted  by  what  appears  to  be 
"turba"  harassment. 

May  3:  Antonio  Jarquin  and  Roberto 
Moreno  arrested  along  with  a  dozen  other 
people  for  attempting  to  hold  a  press  con- 
ference at  the  CGT-I  hunger  strike  head- 
quarters. 

All  entry  and  exits  from  the  CGT-I  build- 
ing are  blocked  by  police.  Water,  electricity 
and  telephones  shut  off. 

Interior  Ministry  informs  Radio  Mundial 
its  morning  and  noon  news  broadcasts  are 
suspended  for  one  week  because  of  its  re- 
porting of  the  hunger  strike. 

Unknown  persons  break  into  Radio  Mun- 
dial destroying  control  console  and  FM 
transmitter,  breaking  tubes  and  ripping 
wires.  There  are  no  signs  of  forced  entry 
and  nothing  is  stolen. 

The  government  suspends  the  following 
newscasts  for  eight  days:  Radio  Catolica's 
"Iglesia,"  Radio  Noticia's  'El  Pueblo." 
Radio  Mundial's  "EI  Nicaraguense." 

Radio  Corporacion  shut  down  completely 
for  24  hours. 

May  4:  Police  detain  between  25-30  oppo- 
sition political  leaders  as  they  attempt  to 
visit  the  trade  union  hunger  strikers.  Sandi- 
nista police   head  Doris  Tijerlno  declares 
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there  wlU  be  no  concessions  to  workers  as 
long  as  the  hunger  strike  continues. 

May  8:  Govenunent  refuses  permission  to 
the  Democratic  Coorinadora  to  hold  a 
march  in  Jlnotepe.  Secret  police  threaten 
local  Ooordinadora  organizer  with  imprison- 
ment. 

On  tiie  morning  of  a  planned  demonstra- 
tion, Sandinista  authorities  refuse  permis- 
sion for  the  Uberal  Constitutionalist  Party 
(PLC)  to  hold  a  peaceful  rally  in  El  Corozo, 
Matagtdpa  province. 

A  PLC  member  reports  his  supervisor  at  a 
sUte-owned  factory  seized  his  PLC  member- 
ship card  and  threatened  to  fire  him  for 
joining  the  party. 

May  14:  The  Interior  Ministry  orders  di- 
rectors of  independent  radio  news  programs 
not  to  broadcast  reports  on  forced  military 
recruitment  or  the  economic  crisis,  and  not 
to  or  show  "lack  of  respect"  for  Sandinista 
officials.  They  are  warned  that  violators 
face  permanent  closure.  Tomas  Borge's  In- 
terior Ministry  wiU  enforce  the  censorship 
l&ws 

June  8:  Opposition  leaders  Jailed  prior  to 
scheduled  meeting  with  Contra  leaders  in 
Managua  for  peace  negotiations. 

June:  Members  of  the  Nicaraguan  Perma- 
nent Human  Rlghs  Commission  and  an  in- 
dependent broadcaster  state  that  the  path 
to  peace  and  democracy  is  being  wasted- 
military  authorities  violate  human  rights, 
and  the  "Turbas"  used  to  close  few  political 
spaces  open.  They  cited  continued  harass- 
ment of  media,  military  conscription,  politi- 
cal prisoner,  and  arrests  of  strikers. 

July  10:  In  Nandaime,  a  large  political  op- 
position rally  Is  destroyed  by  Sandinista  se- 
curity forces. 

La  Prensa  and  Radio  Catolica  are  shut 
down  again. 

July  11:  U.S.  Ambassador  Melton  and 
seven  key  members  of  his  staff  expelled. 

July  27:  La  Prensa  reopened.  Violeta  Cha- 
morro  said,  "The  Sandinistas  have  already 
violated  all  the  laws,  all  the  norms,  of  this 
country.  If  they  want  a  pretext  to  close  us, 
they  will  find  one." 

1989 

THE  TESORO  BEACH  AOREEMEMT  OF  FEBRUARY  14 

The  same  5  Cental  American  countries 
that  signed  Esquipulas  II  Accord. 

A  new  Sandinista  pledge  to  liberalize,  to 
allow  voluntary  repatriation  and  relocation. 

New  elections  promised  no  later  than  25 
February  1990. 

SANDINISTA  ACTIONS 

1,894  former  Samoza  guards  released  on 

MaJx*  11.  w     ^  w 

The  secret  poUce  are  stiU  run  by  Cuban. 
Bulgarian,  and  East  German  agents. 

There  is  no  national  army,  rather  the 
forces  are  Sandiniste  Party  armed  forces. 

The  Soviets  are  stUl  shipping  in  military 
goods— and  providing  economic  aid,  $90  mU- 
lion  in  mUltary  goods  through  March— esti- 
matee  on  economic  aid  not  available. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13. 19891 
U.8.  Economic  Am  Program  Planned  for 
Poland 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 
President  Bush  is  on  the  verge  of  an- 
nouncing a  major  program  of  economic  ben- 
efits to  encourage  Poland  in  its  drive  for  de- 
mocracy and  is  considering  a  trip  to  Warsaw 
in  July  to  dramatize  his  interest,  adminis- 
tration sources  said  yesterday. 

The  U.S.  program,  which  may  be  an- 
nounced by  Bush  In  a  visit  scheduled  next 
Monday  to  a  predominantly  Polish  suburb 


of  Detroit,  is  likely  to  include  administra- 
tion support  for  well  over  $1  billion  In  U.S. 
and  multinational  economic  benefits. 

Official  sources  said  some  details  of  the 
program  still  are  being  discussed  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  has  expressed 
reservations  about  U.S.  backing  for  an 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  loan  of 
about  $300  million  to  Poland,  long  consid- 
ered an  international  economic  trouble  spot. 
A  potential  Bush  trip  to  Poland  as  well  as 
Hungary— both  of  which  are  exploring 
moves  away  from  one-party  communist  rule 
and  seeking  greater  independence  from  the 
Soviet  Union— is  being  discussed  among  ad- 
ministration officials.  Such  visits  could  be 
added  to  Bush's  planned  trip  to  Paris  July 
14  for  the  seven-nation  economic  summit. 

In  a  related  development,  a  senior  U.S.  of- 
ficial said  the  administration  has  rejected  a 
proposal  by  former  secretary  of  state  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  for  U.S.  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  about  future  political  and  se- 
curity arrangements  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  official  said  "there  was  just  no  sup- 
port for  that  idea"  from  any  quarter  during 
recent  internal  deliberations  that  are  part 
of  the  administration's  broad  review  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  many  other  aspects  of  future  policy 
remain  to  be  decided  by  Bush  in  the  coming 
weeks,  the  official  said,  U.S.  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  about  Eastern  Europe  are  "no 
longer  under  consideration." 

Kissinger,  reached  by  telephone,  said  U.S.- 
Soviet discussions  about  Eastern  Europe  are 
"a  distortion  and  an  oversimplification  of 
my  ideas,"  which  have  been  presented  orally 
but  not  in  writing  to  Bush  and  other  senior 
officials.  Kissinger  said  he  has  written  an 
article  for  a  number  of  U.S.  newspapers 
spelling  out  his  proposal  in  detail. 

Kissinger's  proposal  for  a  U.S.  initiative 
toward  a  general  political  settlement  regard- 
ing Eastern  and  Western  Europe  was  pre- 
sented to  Bush,  Secretary  of  State  James  A. 
Baker  III  and  other  top  officials  in  a  Jan.  28 
White  House  meeting,  and  Baker  was  re- 
ported to  be  intrigued  with  the  possibiUtles. 
Late  last  month.  Baker  said  in  an  interview 
with  The  New  York  Times  that  Kissinger's 
idea  of  discussions  with  Moscow  on  political 
arrangements  in  Eastern  Europe  is  "worthy 
of  consideration  because  it  is  a  novel  ap- 
proach." 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Baker  cited  a 
major  objection  to  Kissinger's  proposal: 
that  a  U.S.-Soviet  arrangement  in  Eastern 
Europe  would  grant  Moscow  a  formalized 
sUtus  in  that  region  at  a  time  when  coun- 
tries such  as  Poland  and  Hungary  are 
moving  toward  greater  independence  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  more  Western  orienta- 
tion. This  argument,  plus  opposition  from 
several  West  European  countries,  led  to  re- 
jection of  the  Kissinger  plan,  sources  said. 

The  package  of  benefits  for  Poland  from 
U.S.  and  international  lending  organiza- 
tions, which  Is  being  discussed  with  U.S.  Eu- 
ropean allies  and  with  members  of  Con- 
gress, includes  special  tariff  exemptions  for 
Poland  under  the  "generalized  system  of 
preferences"  that  aids  less-developed  na- 
tions. U.S.-backed  loans  for  private  invest- 
ment. U.S.  support  for  rescheduling  of 
about  $700  miUion  of  Poland's  external  debt 
in  Paris  Club  negotiations  and  special  assist- 
ance for  Poland  in  a  $250  million  World 
Bank  program  and  a  $300  million  IMF  pro- 

Rep.  Dan  Rostenkowski  (D-Ill.).  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  a  Polish  American.  U  among  several 
dozen  lawmakers  who  have  urged  Bush  to 
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assist  Poland.  An  aide  said  Rostenkowski  is 
urging  the  administration  to  make  its  Polish 
aid  program  large  enough  to  have  a  major 
economic  Impact. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bipartisan  accord  on  Central  America, 
agreed  to  by  President  Bush  and  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  leadership 
in  the  Congress,  is  one  more  sign  of 
America's  weakness  and  its  unwilling- 
ness to  support  the  fight  for  freedom 
and  democracy  in  Nicaragua  and 
throughout  the  region.  The  tragic  con- 
sequences of  the  Congress'  failure  to 
stand  up  for  human  rights  and  Justice 
in  our  own  hemisphere  will  be  long  re- 
membered in  the  annals  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Lilte  President  Reagsm  who  lost  the 
spirit  to  fight  for  such  a  just  cause. 
President  Bush  is  charting  a  similar 
course  toward  disaster.  The  cop-out  by 
the  President  and  the  see-no-evil  Con- 
gress in  confronting  our  deficit  prob- 
lem is  equally  matched  by  their  fear- 
ful response  to  the  Communist 
menace  embodied  in  the  Sandinistas. 
The  media  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  manipulated  by 
the  best  con  job  since  Bamum  and 
Bailey. 

For  the  10  years  since  the  Sandinista 
takeover  of  Nicaragua,  we  have  seen  a 
trail  of  broken  promises.  We  see  a  gov- 
ernment operating  by  lies  and  deceit 
without  a  hint  of  interest  in  remotely 
affording  justice  to  the  poor  of  that 
nation.  Time  after  time  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  come  to  the  table  promising 
reform.  Not  once  have  they  lived  up  to 
their  word.  The  heralded  Arias  Peace 
Plan— the  Esquipulas  II  Accord— was 
signed  in  August  1987.  and  we  have  yet 
to  see  any  movement  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas' part  to  allow  a  blink  of  freedom  or 
justice  in  Nicaragua.  Yet,  we  are  being 
told  again— this  is  the  path  to  peace. 
The  Arias  Peace  Plan  was  nonsense. 
The  sell-out  of  the  Contras,  embraced 
by  the  bipartisan  accord,  is  nonsense. 

The  lies  of  the  Sandinistas  are  best 
summed  up  in  a  letter  written  in  the 
Summer  of  1988  to  former  President 
Carter  by  Violeta  Chamorro.  editor  of 
La  Prensa— and  a  member  of  the  orlgi- 
naX  five-person  ruling  coalition  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  of  National 
Reconstruction. 


A  year  has  passed  and  the  Sandinistas, 
following  their  well-known  tactic  of  decep- 
tion and  delay,  have  reaffirmed  their  com- 
mitment in  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica— referring 
to  the  Sandinista  pledge  to  abide  by  the  Es- 
quipulas II  Accord  signed  in  August  1987. 
They  signed  the  Sapoa  Agreement— March 
1988.  with  the  Contras.  They  have  held  four 
meetings  in  Managua  with  the  Nicaraguan 
Resistance  (armed  rebels)  and  25  sessions 
with  the  internal  political  opposition  in 
order  to  achieve  a  definitive  cease-fire  and 
democratization.  They  do  not  comply  with 
what  was  promised.  They  only  want  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  rebel  forces 
and  a  submissive  collaboration  of  the  inter- 
nal political  forces  without  conceding  abso- 
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lutely  anythinc  regarding  previously  men- 
tioned democratic  meaisures. 

When  commenting  on  the  reopening 
of  La  Prensa  last  July,  after  still  an- 
other shutdown  of  the  paper  by  the 
Sandinistas.  Mrs.  Chamorro  said. 

The  Sandinistas  have  already  violated  all 
the  laws,  all  the  norms,  of  this  country.  If 
they  want  a  pretext  to  close  us.  they  will 
find  one. 

So  these  are  the  kind  of  people  we 
are  asked  to  trust.  Why?  Has  there 
ever  been  a  single  example,  one  ex- 
pression, by  the  Sandinistas  that  de- 
serves trust?  Absolutely  not.  I  have  a 
10-year  history  of  their  deception  and 
lies  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bipartisan  accord  effectively 
kills  off  the  Contras  as  a  credible  ad- 
versary of  the  Sandinistas.  Without 
lethal  aid,  morale,  discipline,  and  lead- 
ership will  diminish.  Meanwhile,  the 
Soviets  are  pouring  military  assistance 
into  Nicaragua— $2.7  billion  during  the 
last  10  years,  including  $90  million  in 
the  last  3  months.  We  will  provide  a 
grand  total  of  $4.5  million  a  month 
from  now  untU  next  February,  a  total 
of  about  $49.75  million.  It  is  all  hu- 
manitarian assistance.  To  add  insult  to 
injury,  or  to  death  in  this  case,  the 
House  insists  that  this  small  aid  pack- 
age be  reviewed  in  November  to  deter- 
mine whether  some  of  the  funds  are 
being  spent  on  reintegration  of  the 
Contras  into  Nicaragua.  This  is  the 
most  incredible  and  treacherous  idea  I 
have  heard  of.  Reintegration  into 
what— repression,  slavery?  Who  among 
us  is  willing  to  live  under  Ortega's 
brand  of  Justice? 

To  further  compoimd  this  egregious 
stupidity,  the  aid  is  conditional  upon 
the  Contras  not  engaging  in  human 
rights  violations.  Here  we  have  10 
years  of  no  rights  within  Nicaragua  as 
practiced  by  the  Sandinistas,  and  we 
would  cut  off  aid  to  the  only  group 
with  the  courage  to  stand  up  to  the 
Marxist  thugs.  In  other  words,  we 
reward  those  who  abuse  all  rights  by 
taking  away  aid  from  those  who 
oppose  them.  And,  of  course,  we  do 
this  to  freedom  fighters  in  our  hemi- 
sphere while  we  give  billions  of  dollars 
to  allies  worldwide  who  abuse  the 
rights  of  millions  living  within  their 
borders.  Would  not  common  sense  dic- 
tate that  we  have  concern  about 
human  rights  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict and,  if  the  Sandinistas  were  found 
to  be  in  violation,  that  we  have  the 
strength  to  start  sending  military  aid 
to  the  Contras  again?  If  not.  who  is  to 
stop  the  Sandinistas? 

We  are  being  told  that  it  is  good  to 
let  the  Contras  and  refugees  surrender 
and  reintegrate  into  repression.  The 
cries  of  free  elections  are  heard.  Over 
600,000  people  have  migrated  from 
Nicaragua  including  its  middle  class. 
Anyone  who  can  read  or  write  and  is 
not  in  Jail  has  left  the  coimtry.  You 
cannot  have  free  elections  without  a 
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middle  class.  I  am  reminded  of  a  line 
from  George  Eliot's  "Felix  Holt,  the 
Radical,"  "An  election  is  coming.  Uni- 
versal peace  is  declared,  and  the  foxes 
have  a  sincere  interest  in  prolonging 
the  lives  of  the  poultry." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  dismayed  at  how 
we  reached  this  point.  The  fault  lies 
mainly  with  the  Democrats  in  the 
House.  They  have  been  howling  like 
hyenas  for  years  to  give  peace  a 
chance— to  let  the  Sandinistas  have 
some  breathing  room. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  not  peace 
but  failure,  and  Uncle  Sam  is  the  loser 
no  matter  how  you  score  this  game.  It 
would  be  foolish  for  any  country  or 
group  of  fighters  willing  to  risk  lives 
for  freedom  to  take  our  word  as  a  com- 
mitment in  the  future.  The  Contras 
did,  and  we  are  abandoning  them.  Our 
pledge  may  be  that  we  are  on  your 
side  today  and  perhaps  tomorrow— but 
next  week  all  bets  are  off— another  set 
of  circumstances  may  demand  a  re- 
vised policy. 

What  has  created  this  problem  is 
that  the  debate  stopped  focusing  on 
the  struggle  between  the  Contras  and 
the  Sandinistas— between  right  and 
wrong— and  turned  instead  into  a  per- 
sonal struggle  between  Speaker 
Wright  and  the  administration.  Jim 
Wright  only  got  that  job  by  promising 
liberals  running  amok  that  he  would 
help  crush  the  Contras.  Regrettably, 
he  succeeded,  but  the  Democrats  have 
lost.  The  party  does  not  have  the 
wherewithal  to  stand  strong,  to  be 
committed,  to  have  backbone.  And 
that  is  why  we  continually  hand  the 
White  House  to  the  Republicans  on  a 
silver  platter. 

I  refuse  to  cast  my  lot  with  the  likes 
of  Ortega  and  his  Marxist  crowd. 
What  single  thread  of  evidence  have 
they  offered  that  we  will  see  personal 
and  political  freedom  in  Nicaragua? 
Does  anyone  believe  that  Violeta  Cha- 
morro is  free  to  publish  whatever  she 
wishes  that  is  critical  of  the  regime? 
Will  the  independent  media  of  Nicara- 
gua be  allowed  to  be  Independent  and 
critical?  Will  the  political  opposition 
be  allowed  to  organize  effectively  to 
contest  the  Sandinistas  when  and  if 
elections  are  held  next  February?  Will 
the  Sandinistas  detach  themselves  as  a 
party  from  the  Armed  Forces?  Will  all 
political  prisoners  be  freed?  Will  the 
Contras  be  granted  amnesty  without 
fear  of  reprisal?  Can  anyone  answer 
yes  to  these  questions— can  they  guar- 
antee any  of  these  things  to  happen? 

The  hypocrisy  of  Arias  In  Costa  Rica 
and  Ortega  in  Nicaragua  is  overwhelm- 
ing. I  can  understand  the  Presidents  of 
the  other  three  nations— Cerezo  in 
Guatemala.  Azcona  in  Honduras,  and 
Duarte  in  El  Salvador— going  along 
with  the  peace  proposals.  They  are 
threatened  by  Ortega's  export  of  ter- 
rorism throughout  Central  America. 
The  guerrilla  movements  In  El  Salva- 
dor and  Guatemala  are  alive   today 


only  because  of  the  support  coming 
from  the  Sandinistas  and  their  Cuban 
masters.  Honduras  Is  flooded  with  Sal- 
vadoran  and  Nlcaraguan  refugees,  and 
any  peace,  whatever  the  cost,  repre- 
sents the  only  way  for  the  refugees— 
niunberlng  well  over  100,000— to  leave 
that  country.  Arias  has  no  army,  and 
no  guerrilla  prisoners,  so  he  Is  free  to 
lecture  to  others.  He  believes  the  U.S. 
Marines  will  protect  Costa  Rica.  He  Is 
only  buying  time  so  the  future  Marx- 
ist intervention  in  his  country  will 
occur  after  he  is  gone. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  want  to 
make  one  additional  point  regarding 
Guatemala.  The  Guatemalan  Army 
has  the  Communist  rebels  on  the  run, 
and  they  are  doing  It  with  no  military 
supplies  from  the  United  States.  Why, 
because  the  Congress  has  blocked  such 
efforts.  It  Is  long  past  time  that  we 
support  Guatemala  In  its  fight  against 
the  revolutionaries  and  end  that 
threat  now.  That  small  nation  is  strug- 
gling to  create  a  democratic,  pluralis- 
tic government,  and  it  deserves  United 
States  support  across-the-board  as  we 
do  In  El  Salvador.  And  we  are  talking 
about  a  lot  less  money  to  do  it. 

We  hear  big  words  from  Gorbachev 
about  glasnost  and  the  like.  But,  we 
see  no  action  by  the  Soviets— either  In 
Europe  or  In  Latin  America.  He  comes 
to  Cuba  and  denounces  a  United 
States  proposal  of  a  paltry  $49.75  mil- 
lion In  humanitarian  aid  from  April  of 
this  year  to  February  of  1990. 1  remind 
you,  this  Is  humanitarian  aid  only— 
and  there  are  strings  attached  to  that 
by  the  House.  We  should  examine  the 
Soviet  record  and  understand  It  In 
light  of  the  constant  Soviet  lies  to  the 
media  that  their  support  of  revolu- 
tions around  the  world  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  manipulation  goes  on 
and  the  prey— the  world  press— is  an 
easy  target. 

While  Gorbachev  denounces  these 
small  crumbs  of  humanitarian  aid  of- 
fered by  the  Congress,  his  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Nicaragua  continues 
unabated  at  enormous  levels.  His 
public  relations  act  is  that  the  Soviets 
are  phasing  out  aid.  Wrong!  In  1988, 
Soviet  bloc  military  aid  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas totaled  $500  million— the  third 
successive  year  that  military  aid 
reached  that  level.  From  1980  through 

1988,  Soviet  military  aid  has  totaled 
over  $2.7  billion.  It  hasn't  stopped  in 

1989.  The  latest  estimate  Is  that  mili- 
tary aid  has  totaled  $90  million  thus 
far  In  the  year— placing  cumulative 
military  aid  at  $2.8  billion. 

The  same  trend  continues  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  for  economic  aid.  It  totaled 
about  $400  million  In  1988— pushing 
the  cumulative  economic  aid  figure  to 
nearly  $2.9  billion  from  1979  through 
1988.  Estimates  for  economic  aid  In 
1989  to  date  are  not  yet  available. 

Thus,  the  total  Soviet  military  and 
economic  aid  levels  are  approximately 
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$5.7  billion.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  tCRS],  com- 
parable U.S.  figures  are  $272  million. 
The  $49.75  million  in  the  bipartisan 
accord  would  bring  U.S.  Contra  aid 
totals  to  $320  million— evenly  split  be- 
tween humanitarian  and  military  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  comparable 
United  States  and  Soviet  aid  levels  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

SOVIET  BLOC  AID  TO  NICARAGUA,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1979- 
89 
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>  bbmiteil  t)in»(li  Marek. 

Mr.  HOUINGS.  The  Soviets  have 
spent  $5.7  billion  to  $272  million  for 
the  United  States,  and  yet  those  of  us 
who  support  the  Contras  in  the  strug- 
gle to  free  Nicaragua  have  been  blast- 
ed by  the  liberals  as  warmongers.  It  is 
appalling  what  this  Congress  will 
agree  to  do  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
that  it  retreats  from  in  our  own  back- 
yard. A  perfect  example  is  the  Philip- 
pines. Since  1987.  we  have  given  nearly 
$1  bmion  in  aid  to  the  Philippines  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  democra- 
cy there.  The  administration  is  re- 
questing another  $360  million  in  fiscal 
year  1990  for  a  total  of  $1.35  billion  in 
economic  assistance  in  just  4  years.  On 
top  of  this  amount,  the  negotiations 
concluded  last  year  with  the  PhUip- 
pines  over  our  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base 
and  Clark  Air  Force  Base  provided 
them  the  greatest  steal  in  history  next 
to  the  $24  purchase  of  Manhattan 
Island.  For  each  of  the  next  2  years, 
we  will  pay  $481  million  for  base 
rights— we  have  been  paying  $180  mil- 
lion a  year.  Thus,  our  fiscal  year  1990 
funding  to  the  Philippines— for  eco- 
nomic aid  and  base  rights— will  be  $850 
million.  From  1987  to  1990.  it  will  be 
$2.6  billion.  Yet.  we  can  find  but  $4.5 
million  a  month  in  humanitarian  aid 
for  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  The 
shame  is  overwhelming. 

The  situation  in  Afghanistan  is  not 
too  different.  We  have  rightfully  been 
supporting  the  Afghan  rebels  in  their 
fight  for  freedom  from  communism. 
Our  military  aid  to  them— according  to 
press  reports— is  over  $1  billion  since 
1986.  Yet.  freedom  fighters  in  Central 


America  are  worth  only  $4.5  million  a 
month. 

Let  us  look  elsewhere.  The  Spanish 
Socialist  government— a  NATO  ally- 
has  kicked  us  out  of  our  strategic  air- 
field at  Torrejon.  This  follows  an  earli- 
er removal  of  forces  from  our  naval  fa- 
cility at  Rota.  What  is  our  response  to 
this  action?  We  are  leaving  $800  mil- 
lion in  facilities  to  the  Spanish.  They 
toss  us  out.  and  we  say  fine,  thank 
you,  here  is  an  $800-million  facility  for 
your  generosity.  What  we  should  do  Is 
tear  up  all  the  runways  and  the  ramps 
and  bulldoze  every  building  to  the 
groimd.  It  is  incredible— $800  million 
for  being  rejected  but  only  $4.5  million 
a  month  for  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

We  have  a  similar  situation  in 
Greece— another  NATO  ally.  Regard- 
less of  how  the  overall  negotiations  on 
our  presence  in  Greece  turn  out — one 
Greek  position  is  constant.  They  have 
steadily  maintained  that  we  must 
abandon  our  major  facility  at  Hellini- 
kon  Air  Force  Base.  And,  of  course, 
the  Greeics  want  a  guarantee  of  con- 
tinued economic  support— which  is 
well  over  $300  million  a  year.  Thus, 
they  want  that  guarantee  plus  the  fa- 
cility. It  is  located  in  downtown 
Athens  and  would  be  worth  $750  mil- 
lion to  $1  billion.  We  should  say  good- 
bye, tear  up  the  facility  and  leave 
Greece.  We  can  buy  additional  satel- 
lites to  handle  some  of  the  missions 
performed  by  our  forces  In  Greece  and 
move  relevant  units  to  Turkey  and 
Italy— where  we  are  welcome  '—to 
cover  the  remaining  missions.  You 
know  what  we  will  do.  We  will  pay 
hundreds  of  millions  in  aid  and  give 
the  Greeks  a  billion-dollar  facility.  But 
for  freedom  in  Nicaragua,  we  will  pay 
only  $4.5  million  per  month. 

And,  Mr.  President,  in  probably  the 
most  incredible  story  of  aid  that  I 
have  seen.  President  Bush  intends  to 
initiate  a  foreign  aid  program  for 
Poland.  It  is  unbelievable.  This  admin- 
istration is  making  no  attempt  to 
handle  our  deficit  problem,  is  cutting 
off  the  Contras,  but  wants  to  aid  a 
Warsaw  Pact  Communist  nation. 

For  over  2  years  we  have  been  inun- 
dated with  media  reports  of  the  great 
conspiracy  of  the  Iran-Contra  affair. 
We  established  a  congressional  panel 
comprised  of  some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished colleagues.  I  say  that  with  all 
respect.  We  did  have  the  finest  from 
the  Senate  starting  with  my  very  capa- 
ble friends  Dan  Inouye  and  Warren 
RuDMAN.  So  we  had  our  best.  I  voted 
against  the  formation  of  that  commit- 
tee, and  I  remain  convinced  to  this  day 
that  I  was  correct.  The  decision  to  con- 
tinue funding  the  Contras  did  not 
start  with  OUie  North.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent Marine  officer  who  had  had  an 
outstanding  career.  He  was  carrying 
out  orders  and  a  policy  from  higher 
levels  in  the  administration.  The  con- 
gressional panel  for  all  its  work  did 
not  show  otherwise.  What  is  more,  the 
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current  trial  of  Colonel  North  is  very 
revealing  as  to  how  the  policy  was  de- 
veloped and  carried  out.  The  guilt  is 
not  with  Colonel  North.  The  policy 
was  set  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  White  House  made  the  decision 
at  the  time  to  stand  up  for  freedom. 
The  conspiracy  was  not  there  but  in 
the  Congress  and  in  its  ill-advised 
belief  on  how  to  achieve  peace.  The  bi- 
partisan agreement  continues  down 
the  same  dead-end  trail.  The  Contras 
were  poised  in  late  1987  and  early  1988 
to  make  significant  gains  against  the 
Sandinistas.  The  U.S.  Congress 
stopped  them— not  the  Sandinistas 
with  all  the  Soviet  bloc  aid  at  their 
disposal.  It  could  not  have  been  clear- 
er who  was  fighting  with  conviction  in 
Nicaragua.  Yet  the  Secretaries  of 
State  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
either  ignored  or  were  oblivious  to  the 
facts. 

In  spite  of  that  setbswik  created  by 
the  Congress,  the  Contras  have  held 
together.  We  should  not  deny  them 
any  longer.  We  would  not  betray  them 
any  longer.  And  along  those  lines,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  Enrique  Bermudez— 
the  Contra  leader— stated  it  very  well. 
I  quote  from  a  news  story  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post. 

"I  do  not  know  if  it  is  because  of  ar- 
rogance or  incapacity,  but  the  United 
States  does  not  know  how  to  negoti- 
ate." Bermudez  said.  "To  negotiate, 
the  United  States  pressures  its  allies 
and  not  its  enemies.  They  cut  our  aid, 
but  allow  the  Sandinistas  to  continue 
to  receive  more  than  $500  million  a 
year  in  Soviet  and  Cuban  aid." 

"I  think  we  in  the  military  fulfilled 
our  obligations,  but  we  lost  on  the  po- 
litical front,  where  we  did  not  have 
great  capacity."  Bermudez  said.  "We 
were  defeated  in  Washington,  not  on 
the  field  of  battle." 

What  is  particularly  dismaying  to 
me  is  that  the  problems  really  started 
to  mount  when  President  Reagan 
joined  in  the  shenanigans  with  the 
House.  That  was  the  begimning  of  the 
end.  A  Washington  Times  op-ed  from 
September  21.  1988.  artfully  lays  this 
out. 

Democracy  and  freedom  will  come  to 
Nicaragua  only  If  the  Contras  remain 
a  well-armed  adversary.  Commimlst 
rebels  and  repression  will  remain  in 
Central  America  only  when  well 
armed  by  the  Sandinistas.  The  choice 
is  clear  when  the  smoke  and  mirrors  of 
the  new  agreement  are  stripped  away. 
The  bright  promises  of  Esquipulas  II 
in  reality  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  Cen- 
tral America  and  prolong  the  cries  for 
justice  and  basic  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  to  our 
policy  in  Nicaragua?  After  the  election 
of  President  Bush,  we  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  were  cautious.  Remember 
that  in  the  campaign,  we  wanted  to  be 
sure  to  have  somebody  on  the  ticket 
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who  supported  the  Contras,  namely 
the  distlngriished  Senator  from  Texas 

[Mr.  BENTSDf]. 

Now,  when  the  Senator  from  Texas 
gets  up  and  supports  this  nonsense,  I 
am  aghast.  I  do  not  know  how  to  ex- 
press the  feeling  that  we  have  and 
then  be  blamed  at  the  same  time  for 
offering  amendments  or  voting  for 
them. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  I  will  no  doubt  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  Senator  Symms, 
and  others,  that  this  momentous  issue 
should  not  go  passing  in  the  night.  I 
am  confident  that  if  President  Bush 
had  said:  Here  is  a  plan  for  humanitar- 
ian aid.  Democrats  voted  in  a  solid 
bloc  last  year  for  it,  without  condi- 
tions, we  would  vote  for  it. 

The  reason  that  I  do  not  want  to 
support  this  agreement  is  I  do  not 
want  to  assiune  responsibility  for  this 
surrender.  And  that  is  what  the  policy 
is.  Abject  surrender  whereby  we  have 
tried,  in  a  very  piddling  way  over  a  10- 
year  period  to  put  in  some  $272  mil- 
lion in  Contra  aid.  versus  $5.7  billion 
to  the  Sandinistas  by  the  Soviets.  Yet 
we  constantly  heard  over  the  last  7-,  8- 
year  period:  Give  peace  a  chance;  Stop 
the  killing;  Give  peace  a  chance;  Stop 
the  killing. 

Now  they  even  dare  to  cry.  "Stop  the 
Contra  war,"  as  if  the  Contras  were 
the  problem  and  not  the  Sandinista 
and  Ortega  government  since  1979.  I 
met  with  the  commandantes  in  1979.  I 
was  one  of  the  minority  that  was  skep- 
tical of  them.  I  met  with  them  and 
said.  "All  right,  I  don't  trust  you.  But 
you  prove  me  wrong."  And  I  supported 
the  extra  $50  million  that  increased 
the  $75  million  to  $125  million  appro- 
priated to  aid  the  new  Sandinista  Gov- 
ernment. And  all  the  representations 
10  years  ago  came  under  the  rationale 
of  "Give  peace  a  chance."  And,  "Let  us 
stop  the  killing.  Let  us  stop  the  kill- 
ing." Like  there  was  not  an  issue  of 
freedom. 

They  have  actuaUy  either  killed  off 
or  imprisoned,  or  exiled  the  middle 
class  in  Nicaragua.  There  cannot  be  a 
free  election  there  or  anywhere  with- 
out a  middle  class.  Tou  would  be  a  nut 
to  ask  the  Contras  to  be  repatriated. 
Where  is  our  common  sense? 

How  would  you  like  to  be  repatriated 
to  Sandinista  Nicaragua,  where  they 
still  liave  10,000  political  prisoners? 

We  have  had  Esquipulas  I,  and  Es- 
quipulas  II— the  Arias  plan— and 
Sapoa.  Is  it  not  wonderful.  President 
Arias?  With  no  army,  to  tell  everybody 
else  how  to  defend  themselves.  Is  it 
not  wonderful,  with  no  prisoners,  to 
tell  you  what  to  do  with  your  prison- 
ers. With  no  guerrillas  or  violence,  to 
tell  you  what  to  do  with  guerrillas  and 
violence. 

I  talked  to  Arias.  He  said:  "Oh,  if  the 
Conununists  came  to  Costa  Rica,  we 


expect  the  Marines  to  come."  The 
United  States  Marines. 

Well,  we  have  here  today  a  policy 
that  says  forget  about  the  Marines. 
Yes,  we  will  fight  and  send  aid  to  Af- 
ghanistan, some  $1.3  billion  over  the 
last  4  years  according  to  the  press.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  Philippines.  But  in 
our  own  hemisphere,  absolutely  noth- 
ing. A  policy  of  vacillation  by  both  the 
administration  and  the  Congress.  Bi- 
partisan vacillation. 

We  had  them  on  the  run  2  years  ago 
until  the  Speaker  in  the  other  House 
got  Into  the  act.  We  were  winning.  We 
really  had  Ortega  willing  to  allow 
some  freedoms  down  there. 

Once  the  Speaker  Intervened,  then 
the  Sandinistas  reverted  to  form  and 
closed  down  La  Prensa.  You  remember 
they  dismissed  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo.  They  brought  him  in  ostensibly 
to  monitor  their  behavior  and  then 
they  fired  him. 

I  do  not  see  how  in  the  world  that 
we  can  at  this  time  applaud  this 
notion  of  relocation,  and  claim  that 
this  agreement  keeps  the  hope  of  de- 
mocracy alive  and  gives  a  chance  for 
the  Sandinistas  to  fulfiU  pledges. 
What  kind  of  pledges?  Come  on.  It  is  a 
political  charade  and  cover  to  save  the 
political  hides  of  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  and  the  Central 
American  leaders  because  they  are  not 
getting  any  aid,  whether  in  Honduras 
or  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala. 

They  say  there  is  no  real  U.S.  com- 
mitment, so  they  have  to  cover  for 
themselves.  So  this  agreement  is  a  po- 
litical copout  and,  unfortunately,  this 
is  going  to  be  the  style  this  year.  We 
are  ready  to  follow  this  one  with  an- 
other copout  on  Monday  on  the 
budget  resolution.  I  will  talk  next 
week  about  that  budget  copout,  agree- 
ing in  the  first  instance  that  we  are 
not  going  to  cut  defense,  we  are  not 
going  to  touch  Social  Security,  we  are 
going  to  increase  it.  we  are  not  going 
to  have  any  new  taxes— they  are  off 
the  table.  So  you  are  forced  to  fabri- 
cate. 

So  the  whole  effort  right  now  of  the 
leadership  in  the  White  House  and  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  is  to  fabri- 
cate. In  the  meantime,  we  are  trying  a 
poor  little  colonel  for  lying.  This  is  a 
shame  if  I  have  ever  seen  it.  This  is 
about  the  worst  Government  I  have 
ever  seen. 

As  long  as  we  get  together  in  a  bipar- 
tisan fashion,  the  media  says, 
"Whoopee  bipartisan."  Bipartisanship 
is  not  the  solution.  It  has  been  the 
problem.  We  "bipartisanly"  fowled  up 
our  foreign  policy  and  fowled  up  our 
domestic  and  fiscal  policy  as  though 
there  were  some  Inherent  virtue  in  bi- 
partisanship. This  a  misguided  notion. 
We  are  bipartisanly  in  favor  of  irre- 
sponsibility and  retreat.  That  is  no 
virtue. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague  allowing 
me  the  few  minutes  to  express  my 


frustration.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
be  blamed  for  delaying  things  this 
afternoon.  This  agreement  was  put  to- 
gether when  I  was  out  of  town,  and  Is 
a  conspiracy,  if  there  ever  was  one,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  come  back 
here  with  the  fait  accompli  of  "a  deal 
is  a  deal."  That  is  the  same  thing  they 
are  going  to  do  on  the  budget.  They 
ask,  "Why  are  you  holding  things  up?" 
"A  deal  is  a  deal."  Nobody  wants  to 
listen  to  the  truth.  The  truth  is  that 
we  are  not  willing  to  commit  ourselves 
and  stand  up  for  democracy  in  this 
hemisphere  as  long  as  it  costs,  as  long 
as  we  are  called  to  sacrifice.  We  are 
not  willing  to  sacrifice,  certainly  we 
are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  our  political 
hides. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Who  yields  time? 

AHENDIfEMT  NO.  44 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  It  is  one 
of  the  amendments  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  44. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  section  2.  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section to  partigraph  (a): 

(4)  Provided  further.  That  of  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated under  this  heading  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  shall  be  made  available,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  only 
for  the  promotion  of  democratic  activities  in 
Nicaragua  leading  to  a  transition  to  democ- 
racy: Provided  further.  That  funds  made 
available  under  this  heading  shall  remain 
available  until  February  25, 1990. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  there  is  1  hour 
equally  divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  I  feel  that  this  is 
Alice's  Wonderland,  too.  I  am  ashamed 
when  I  hear  people  say  a  deal  is  a  deal 
and  that  any  amendment  means  no 
aid.  I  am  not  certain  in  my  own  heart 
that  the  deal  is  not  a  prolongation  of 
the  same  consequence.  In  fact,  I  am 
certain  in  my  own  heart  that  is  pre- 
cisely why  those  who  used  to  be  so  ad- 
amant in  their  opposition  to  aid  to  the 
Contras  now  seem  so  strong  in  their 
embrace  of  it.  Those  of  us  who  used  to 
be  their  champion  have  a  terrible 
sense  of  pending  doom. 
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I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  the  real  betrayal  took 
place  last  year,  but  the  continuation 
of  a  betrayal  is  no  less  a  dishonorable 
procedure  than  the  original  act. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  have  confidence 
in  saying  this,  and  I  say  this  with  my 
friend  from  Vermont  here  on  the 
floor,  in  his  opening  remarks,  he  basi- 
cally said  this  deal  is  the  end  of  the 
Contrss.  and  former  opponents  of  aid 
to  the  Contras  in  the  House  have  been 
reflecting  the  same  kind  of  sentiment 
all  day. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
really  very  simple.  This  is  the  Harkin 
language  that  was  provided  on  the 
Government  of  Chile,  and  I  think  that 
if  we  had  an  interest  in  democracy  in 
Chile,  surely  we  have  an  interest  in  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua. 

My  friend  from  Oklahoma,  [Mr. 
BoREW],  said  that  these  amendments 
send  the  wrong  mess£«e,  that  they  can 
be  interpreted  badly.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  interpreted  if  aU  of  us  who 
have  been  their  champions  sit  quietly 
by  feeling  as  we  do  and  knowing  how 
they  must  feel  without  the  smallest 
expression  of  a  sense  of  betrayal.  In- 
troduction of  these  amendments  that 
are  sending  false  signals  Is  a  pretty 
absurd  argument.  False  signals  indeed. 
The  falsest  signal  of  all  is  for  those  of 
us  who  feel  this  is  the  wrong  deal  at 
the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong  sense  of 
commitment  to  democracy  in  our 
hemisphere  remain  silent.  Somehow 
or  another  that  silence  has  to  be  inter- 
preted as  well,  that  we  no  longer  care 
that  we  are  buying  the  end  of  time  for 
the  Contras. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  out  of  a  con- 
science that  hurts  is  to  have  a  few 
drinks  over  the  next  7  months,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  this  $40  million 
is  providing.  It  Is  a  little  cocktail  for  us 
to  suck  on  for  the  next  6  months. 
Maybe  we  will  not  even  get  beyond 
that  time  when  the  four  horsemen  of 
the  Apocalypse,  who  have  never  been 
very  supportive  of  aid  to  the  Contras, 
are  the  ones  who  can  register  their  go 
or  no-go  commitment  on  the  continu- 
ation of  the  deal  that  is  a  deal. 

Others  have  said,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  said,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa said  that  what  we  are  doing 
with  this  deal  is  keeping  the  hope  of 
democracy  alive.  If  we  are  keeping  the 
hope  of  democracy  alive,  then  I  sug- 
gest that  we  do  this  amendment.  This 
says  that  we  are  committed  to  democ- 
racy. It  does  not  add  another  million 
dollars  or  anything  else.  It  says  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
terested in  the  establishment  of  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua  and  not  in  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  Contras. 

If  you  replace  in  my  amendment  the 
word  "Chile"  with  "Nicaragua,"  it  Is 
precisely  the  same  language  which  was 
proposed  and  adopted  in  the  continu- 


ing resolution  passed  by  this  body  in 
the  fiscal  year  1988  continuing  resolu- 
tion. In  the  fiscal  year  1988  continuing 
resolution,  not  some  2  years,  we  com- 
mitted funds  of  the  United  States  to 
democracy  in  Chile. 

My  purpose  in  proposing  the  amend- 
ment today  is  one,  I  would  hope,  the 
same  as  that  of  Senator  Harkin  in 
proposing  it  2  years  ago.  That  is,  the 
purpose  is  the  "promotion  of  demo- 
cratic activities  in  Nicaragua  leading 
to  a  transition  to  democracy."  Is  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua,  just  a  few  miles 
south  of  our  border,  as  important  to 
the  Senate  as  democracy  in  Chile, 
thousands  of  miles  away?  Can  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  challenge  the 
assertion  that  the  Nicaragua  of  today 
is  less  democratic  than  the  Chile  of 
1988?  This  is  a  supposition  that  is  im- 
confrontable. 

For  instance,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Harkin  language. 
Chile  welcomed  the  observation  and 
monitoring  of  its  progress  for  democ- 
racy and  EissLstance  to  that  democrati- 
zation by  foreign  visitors.  Today  the 
loyal  opposition  in  Nicaragua  has  re- 
quested, has  asked  us  for  that  support 
and  the  same  kind  of  support  that  op- 
position parties  be  permitted  by  the 
Ortega  regime. 

This  deal  that  is  a  deal  ignores  that 
request.  One  has  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  its  purpose  is  not  the  estab- 
lishment of  democracy  or  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  regime  in  Nicaragua. 

Moreover,  the  process  of  democrati- 
zation planned  in  Chile  encompassed 
promises  of  specific  actions  by  the  Pin- 
ochet government  to  promote  that  de- 
mocratization, and  Chile  has  kept 
those  promises  consistently  and  on 
time.  The  only  thing  consistent  about 
the  Ortegas  has  been  their  violation  of 
promise  after  promise  after  promise. 

Question  again:  Is  our  purpose  the 
establishment  of  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua, or  Is  it  the  prolongation  of  the 
Contras?  Can  sjiy  Senator  assert  that 
Chile  has  ever  represented  a  military 
threat  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
that  is  comparable  to  that  which  Nica- 
ragua represents  to  us  today?  Or  that 
they  have  exported  arms  to  under- 
mine the  governments  of  their  neigh- 
bors? Has  anyone  ever  heard  the  Chil- 
ean Government  refer  to  itself  as  "a 
revolution  without  borders?" 

My  friends  and  my  colleagues,  if  de- 
mocracy is  important  in  Chile,  it  must 
also  be  important,  more  important  for 
us  in  Nicaragua,  certainly  important 
for  the  Contras  whose  support  this 
deal  that  is  a  deal  purports  to  offer. 

If  those  Contras  have  been  willing  to 
starve  and  to  die  in  fighting  for  their 
country,  which  they  have  proven  to 
be,  then  surely  we  owe  them  our  as- 
sistance in  creating  a  free  country  to 
which  to  return  to  now  that  the  fight- 
ing is  over.  A  simple  proposition,  my 
friends.  If  democracy  is  our  purpose 
and  not  the  prolonged  death  of  the 


Contras.  if  freedom  and  democracy  in 
ovu-  hemisphere  are  really  the  issues, 
then  Senators  of  good  conscience,  with 
this  deal  that  is  a  deal  or  without  this 
deal  that  is  a  deal,  must  support  this 
amendment. 

I  had,  in  fact,  thought  of  using  the 
Kennedy  language  that  established 
the  Election  Commission  in  the  Philip- 
pines. This  body  has  a  desire  to  be  in- 
trusive into  the  internal  affairs  of 
coimtries  that  are  allies  with  us.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  I  have  already 
heard  people  say  a  deal  is  a  deal.  We 
have  no  desire  to  be  Intrusive  into  the 
affairs  of  a  country  that  is  our  de- 
clared enemy  and  our  falsely-stated 
purpose  is  the  establishment  of  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua.  I  say  falsely 
stated  absolutely  on  purpose.  Mr. 
President,  because  if  this  amendment 
goes  down,  it  will  be  absolutely  clear  in 
detail  that  our  purpose  is  not  democ- 
racy but  the  prolongation  of  the  death 
of  the  Contras. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
what  the  parliamentary  situation  is  re- 
garding the  Wallop  amendment.  How 
much  time  Is  available  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  how  much  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  20  min- 
utes remaining;  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  30  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
as  he  desires  on  the  amendment.  I  am 
not  going  to  use  all  my  time  on  that. 
So  it  would  be  from  my  30  minutes  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  the  floor  manag- 
er of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  because  I  believe 
It  offers  a  new  opportunity  for  biparti- 
san cooperation  on  Central  America. 

For  too  long  our  policy  toward  that 
important  region  has  been  unsettled 
and  uncertain.  Congress  reflected  the 
deep  divisions  within  the  American 
people.  There  is  no  way  that  you  are 
going  to  be  successful  in  a  foreign 
policy  supporting  the  Contra  effort 
imless  you  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people  to  try  to  accomplish 
the  objective.  It  Is  obvious  that  they 
did  not  support  that  effort. 

In  addition  there  has  been  distrust 
between  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive branches.  This  led  to  laws  which 
the  President  viewed  as  unduly  restric- 
tive of  his  powers,  and  which  Members 
of  Congress  felt  were  necessary.  I  was 
an  early  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Contras  but  unless  you  can  get  that 
kind  of  leadership  and  that  kind  of 
support  out  of  the  American  people, 
all  you  are  doing  Is  grinding  up  young 
people  if  you  continue  in  that  kind  of 
a  policy. 
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Our  domestic  disagreements  had 
some  very  unfortunate  effects  abroad. 
Both  our  friends  and  our  adversaries 
doubted  our  steadiness  of  purpose  and 
our  commitment.  Given  that  kind  of  a 
legacy  of  acrimony.  President  Bush 
and  Secretary  of  State  Baker  deserve 
our  support  for  opening  a  dialog  with 
the  congressional  leadership  seeking  a 
fresh  start  on  a  policy  which  could  win 
broad  bipartisan  support.  This  was  an 
act  of  responsibility,  not  a  sellout,  and 
a  demonstration  of  pragmatic  realism, 
not  Just  putting  a  fig  leaf  on  failure. 
Advanced  consultation  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  a  sustainable,  bipartisan 
policy. 

The  results  of  that  process  are  a 
compromise  which  I  am  strongly  sup- 
porting today.  I  must  say  I  might  have 
preferred  some  different  details.  But 
nevertheless  the  overall  effect  I  think 
is  one  that  needs  support. 

That  compromise  permits  a  continu- 
ation of  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
resistance,  and  particularly  to  those 
brave  soldiers  who  have  been  willing 
to  risk  their  lives  in  order  to  bring  de- 
mocracy to  their  nation.  The  assist- 
ance will  sustain  them  and  their  fami- 
lies in  the  months  ahead  leading  to 
the  elections  promised  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas next  February.  They  have  vio- 
lated those  promises  before.  It  is  our 
hope  that  this  time  they  will  carry 
through. 

There  may  be  some  additional  sup- 
port forthcoming  because  of  what  we 
have  been  seeing  in  the  way  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Russian  empire  because  of 
the  serious  economic  problems  within 
Russia  itself,  and  their  needing  to 
lessen  the  kind  of  a  burden  and  com- 
mitment, financial  commitment  and 
economic  commitment  and  arms  com- 
mitment that  they  have  had  toward 
Nicarag\UL 

This  legislation  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  neither  the  Contras  nor 
the  Sandinistas  will  resume  that  mili- 
tary conflict.  We  will  not  provide  addi- 
tional weapons  of  war.  and  we  hope 
warfare  will  not  be  resumed.  But  nei- 
ther will  be  abandon  those  forces 
which  we  have  long  supported,  leaving 
a  huge  orphan  army  to  force  its  way 
across  Central  America. 

If  our  assumptions  prove  faulty,  we 
will  obviously  have  to  reexamine  the 
overall  policy.  But  If  continued  aid  can 
help  produce  free  elections— and  that 
is  a  big  if— and  if  those  elections  can 
give  democracy  to  Nicaragua,  then  the 
risk  will  have  been  worth  the  effort. 

Under  the  circumstances,  this  is  the 
best  available  means  to  keep  some 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  so  that 
they  hopefully  live  up  to  their  prom- 
ises—their promises  to  their  own 
people  for  free  elections  and  their 
promises  to  other  Central  American 
leaders  for  peace  and  reconciliation. 
This  bipartisan  approach  tells  every- 
body that  we  support  the  peace  proc- 
ess and  we  want  it  to  succeed. 


This  legislation  lays  the  foundation 
for  renewed  cooperation  on  our  policy 
toward  Central  America,  a  foundation 
on  which  I  hope  we  will  build  a  lasting 
structure  of  peace  and  seciuity  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  help  Join  in  putting 
behind  us  a  decade  of  arguments  as  we 
join  our  forces  in  support  of  this 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
for  his  comments,  and  once  again  the 
distinguished  Senator's  comments 
point  out  what  has  happened  here.  We 
have,  of  course,  both  proponents  and 
opponents  for  the  Contra  aid  who 
looked  at  this  package  and  realized 
perhaps  the  inevitability  of  some 
liking  it  and  some  not  liking  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  raised  an 
amendment,  which  many  might  very 
well  accept  in  a  different  context.  In 
fact,  many  of  us  who  were  not  in- 
volved in  the  bipartisan  agreement 
might  well  have  suggested  it  or  en- 
couraged it. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader  said  earlier 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon  that  we 
had  amendments,  and  there  is  no  way 
it  is  going  to  go  to  the  conference.  It  is 
not  in  the  near  future,  the  realistic 
future,  not  in  the  time  that  they  in 
the  administration  say  they  need  it. 

We  can  add  amendments  on  here, 
and  we  can  spend  the  next  couple  of 
days  adding  amendments,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  we  will  go  to  a  committee 
conference  and  we  will  get  debate  back 
and  forth  on  that;  and  after  some 
time,  weeks,  after  all  the  food  and  hu- 
manitarian aid  has  run  out,  we  will 
come  back  to  the  issue  at  hand.  I  hope 
that  is  not  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

We  all  want  to  support  democracy  in 
Nicaragua.  I  do  not  know  a  single  Sen- 
ator, Republican,  Democrat,  whatever 
political  ideology,  who  does  not  want 
democracy  in  Nicaragua.  We  have, 
however— and  many  feel  strongly  that 
if  the  bipartisan  accord  holds  togeth- 
er, that  is  our  best  chance  for  democ- 
racy. The  fact  is  that  with  amend- 
ments, the  accord  does  not  hold  to- 
gether. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  further  time, 
and  I  would  not  want  to  cut  off  a 
chance  for  anybody  to  speak,  but  once 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  fin- 
ished speaking,  and  if  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  does  not  have  any- 
thing further  to  say,  I  am  willing  to 
simply  move  to  table. 

I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Two  minutes? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  us  were 
expressing  the  problems  we  have, 
being  put  in  the  position  of  managing 
a  bill,  and  whether  there  is  a  deal,  or 
whatever  Senator  Wallop,  from  Wyo- 
ming, was  referring  to.  But  we  are  in  a 
position  where,  I  think,  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  the  President,  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Secretary  of  State; 
and  although  I  would  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings],  the  fact  is,  right  now  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  go  forward. 

I  hope  that  we  can  go  forward,  and  I 
simply  repeat  what  our  leader.  Sena- 
tor Dole,  said  earlier,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  any  amendment  would  hurt 
this  agreement,  damage  this  agree- 
ment permanently.  Therefore,  I  will 
reluctantly  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  in  last 
year's  bill  we  did  part  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Is  suggesting  right 
here,  in  that  we  allocated  not  to 
exceed  $2  million.  I  will  read  from  the 
bUl: 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  funding 
shall  be  made  available,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  to  the  National 
EIndowment  for  Democracy  for  the  promo- 
tion of  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

We  went  forward  with  that  $2  mil- 
lion. What  happened?  The  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  has  moved  to  pre- 
vent any  of  that  money  from  being 
spent  in  Nicaragua,  unlike  your  other 
example  in  the  amendment  which  you 
reminded  us  about,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]. 
They  allocated  the  million  dollars,  and 
the  million  dollars  in  effect  was  al- 
lowed to  be  spent  in  Chile,  and  the 
election  process  went  on.  We  do  have  a 
parallel,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua  is  not  allowing 
even  this  money  to  be  spent.  I  am  sure 
if  your  amendment  were  to  be  passed, 
they  would  not  allow  the  additional 
million  dollars  to  be  passed  either. 

So  the  pressure  that  we  are  putting 
on,  and  drawing  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Chile  and 
Nicaragua.  I  think  is  an  important 
one.  I  reluctantly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  vote  to  support  the 
motion  to  table,  when  it  occurs. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators  who  may  be 
monitoring  this,  I  am  yielding  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTT],  and  I  will  take  approxi- 
mately 5  minutes  myself.  It  is  my  un- 
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derstanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  wishes  to  make  a  tabling 
motion. 

Mr.  LEIAHY.  The  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming is  correct.  I  will  at  this  time.  I 
want  to  emphasize  to  my  friend  from 
Wyoming,  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off 
anybody  who  wants  to  speak.  We  will 
make  sure  everybody  gets  a  chance. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Before  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  I  want  to 
make  certain  the  remainder  of  the 
other  side  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  will  make  sure  all 
Senators  are  protected  on  that.  At 
some  point  I  will  move  to  table. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  yielding  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  accord  on  Central 
America,  agreed  to  by  President  Bush 
and  the  bipartisan  leadership  in  the 
Congress,  is  seen  by  many  observers  as 
the  most  important  American  state- 
ment on  CentrsJ  American  policy  in 
many  years.  It  has  been  hailed  as  an 
example  of  traditional  American  bi- 
partissui  cooperation. 
The  accord  states: 

With  regard  to  Nicaragua,  the  United 
States  Is  united  In  Its  goals:  democratiza- 
tion; an  end  to  subversion  and  destabillza- 
tlon  of  Its  neighbors;  an  end  to  Soviet  bloc 
military  ties  that  threaten  U.S.  and  regional 
security.  Today  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress are  united  on  a  policy  to  achieve  those 
goals. 

To  be  successful  the  Central  American 
peace  process  cannot  be  based  on  the  prom- 
ises alone.  It  must  be  based  on  credible 
standards  of  compliance,  strict  timetables 
for  enforcement,  and  effective  ongoing 
means  to  verify  both  the  democratic  and  se- 
curity requirements  of  those  agreements. 
We  support  the  use  of  incentives  and  disin- 
centives to  achieve  U.S.  policy  objectives. 

That  is  an  eloquent  statement  of  the 
need  for  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  It  is 
a  forceful  statement  of  the  need  for 
strict,  verifiable  adherence  to  precisely 
defined  elements  of  progress  toward 
the  goals. 

But  an  agreement  to  certain  princi- 
ples and  to  methods  of  conducting  for- 
eign policy  is  worse  than  useless  unless 
there  Is  to  be  bipartisan  implementa- 
tion of  the  disincentives  mentioned  in 
the  text  of  the  statement. 

We  cannot  have  a  carrot-and-stick 
approach  to  the  Sandinistas  if  they 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bipartisan  accord  offers  real  carrots 
but  imaginary  sticks. 

The  Democratic  leadership  is  willing 
to  take  credit  for  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion in  agreeing  to  certain  principles. 
But  are  they  willing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  risks  that  implemen- 
tation of  the  disincentives  necessarily 
entails?  The  answer  to  that  question 


will  determine  whether  the  accord  is 
truly  bipartisan  foreign  policy  or  just 
rhetoric. 

A  look  at  the  record  offers  little 
hope  that  the  Democrats  are  willing  to 
support  in  practice  what  they  pro- 
claim in  principle. 

From  the  begliming  of  the  debate 
over  the  future  of  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua, the  majority  leadership,  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  has  seen  the 
Contras  as  the  major  obstacle  to  peace 
and  democracy.  The  Sandinistas  have 
been  criticized  by  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership for  human  rights  violations  and 
various  failures  to  live  up  to  accords, 
but  never  with  the  vehemence,  the 
near  frenzy,  with  wliich  the  Contras 
were  criticized. 

Those  opposed  to  the  freedom  fight- 
ers have  deliberately  and  systematical- 
ly done  all  it  can  to  destroy  the  effec- 
tiveness, the  morale,  the  combat  capa- 
bilities and,  now,  even  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Contras  as  a  cohesive  unit 
with  the  will  and  the  means  to  fight. 

Now.  after  7  years  of  such  conduct, 
the  Democratic  leadership  has  the 
Contras  where  they  have  always 
wanted  them:  boxed  in,  unable  to 
manueuver,  short  on  funds,  and  with 
no  hope  of  obtaining  military  supplies 
from  the  United  States. 

Why  then  should  the  Sandinistas  be- 
lieve the  Democrats  are  really  going  to 
join  the  President  in  applying  disin- 
centives if  the  President  believes  they 
are  needed? 

It  is  no  secret  that  many  anti-Contra 
Democrats  see  this  accord  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  Contras  as  a 
cohesive  force  capable  of  exerting 
even  minimal  pressure  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas. The  accord,  seen  from  this 
viewpoint,  is  a  one-way  ticket  to  oblivi- 
on for  the  Contras  as  a  unified  group. 
This  Is  not  the  view  of  the  adminis- 
tration which  sees  the  accord  as  a 
means  of  achieving  democracy 
through  aid  to  the  Contras  as  a  cohe- 
sive force.  The  question  is:  Which  view 
is  correct? 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  signing  this  accord.  To  the 
contrary— I  believe  they  wholeheart- 
edly share  the  goals  and  the  principles 
at  the  heart  of  the  accord,  from  their 
point  of  view. 

And  that  is  just  the  problem— points 
of  view. 

There  has  been  such  a  difference  in 
perception  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats  over  the  way  in  which  to 
interpret  and  act  upon  the  Sandinista 
abuses  in  the  past  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  there  will  be  sudden 
agreement  now  that  the  accord  has 
been  signed. 

It  is  one  thing  to  agree  to  the  princi- 
ple of  disincentives.  But  It  is  another 
thing  entirely  to  agree  as  to  when  and 
how  and  to  what  degree  such  disincen- 
tives should  be  applied. 


We  can  predict  with  near  certainty 
what  will  happen:  What  is  perceived 
by  the  administration  as  a  good  reason 
to  apply  a  disincentive  will  be  seen  by 
Democrats  in  a  different  way.  Instead 
of  swift  and  certain  application  of  dis- 
incentives, what  we  will  have  are  argu- 
ments between  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration over  perceptions  of  ac- 
tions or  lack  of  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  Sandinistas. 

These  radically  differing  view  points 
are  even  more  clearly  demonstrated  in 
another  part  of  the  accord: 

The  United  States  Government  retains  ul- 
timate responsibility  to  define  its  national 
interests  and  foreign  policy,  and  nothing  in 
this  Accord  shall  be  interpreted  to  infringe 
on  that  responsibility.  The  United  States 
need  not  spell  out  in  advance  the  nature  or 
type  of  action  that  would  be  undertaken  in 
response  to  threats  to  U.S.  national  security 
interests.  Rather  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
simply  make  clear  that  such  threats  will  be 
met  by  any  appropriate  Constitutional 
means. 

Before  we  can  know  exactly  what 
that  paragraph  is  meant  to  convey, 
fundamental  questions  have  to  be  an- 
swered: 

Is  the  installation  of  a  Communist 
regime  on  the  Western  Hemisphere's 
mainland  seen  by  all  parties  to  the 
accord  as  a  threat  to  national  security 
interests? 

Forget  for  a  moment  about  the  pos- 
sible installation  of  Soviet  missiles 
aimed  at  the  United  States  or  the  in- 
troduction of  Soviet  Mig  fighters  or 
any  of  the  other  horror-story  scenar- 
ios of  direct  threat  to  American  lives 
and  prosperity.  Everyone,  Democrat 
and  Republican,  agrees  these  consti- 
tute a  threat. 

But  what  about  a  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment and.  Indeed  an  entire  society 
directed  from  top  to  bottom  by  an 
avowed  Marxist-Leninist  dictatorial 
group  controlling  the  largest  army  in 
the  region?  Does  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs constitute  a  threat  to  our  nation- 
al security  under  this  accord? 

If  the  answer  is  "yes"— if  the  Sandi- 
nista refusal  to  live  up  to  what  they 
have  sworn  to  do  is  a  threat,  then 
what  types  of  action  are  the  Demo- 
crats willing  to  agree  to  when  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  Sandinistas 
refuse  to  build  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua? 

If  this  agreement  is  to  mean  any- 
thing in  the  real  world,  then  we  had 
better  learn  right  now  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  those  brave  words  about  our 
national  security  interests. 

As  of  the  moment,  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  an  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence in  perception:  the  Democrats 
have  a  limited  view  and  only  see  Soviet 
missile  or  Mig  deployment  or  a  World 
War  II  style  Sandinista  tank  attack 
across  the  Mexican  border  as  a  threat 
to  our  Interests. 

The  administration— so  far  as  I  am 
aware— sees  the  existence  of  a  Marx- 
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Ist-Lenlnist  state  with  the  largest 
army  in  Central  American  history  as  a 
threat. 

If  this  is  the  case— if  there  are  two 
radically  different  Interpretations  of 
what  the  words  "national  security" 
mean,  then  what  possibly  could  be 
meant  by  that  paragraph? 

Let  me  conclude  by  offering  a  few 
items  that  might  serve  as  checkpoints 
by  which  we  can  measure  the  value  of 
this  accord. 

The  accord  talks  of  democratization. 
But  the  word  is  never  defined.  It  has 
no  fixed  meaning  that  is  relevant  to 
the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  accord. 

Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  recently  put  it  this  way: 

Everyone  understands  that  "democratiza- 
tion" spares  a  monopoly  part  the  distress  of 
having  to  fully  acknowledge  the  popular 
will.  It's  not  necessarily  a  prelude  to  democ- 
racy: it  may  be  a  substitute  for  it. 

Does  democratization  mean  that  the 
Sandinistas  can  open  up  one  sector  of 
Nicaraguan  political  or  economic  life 
one  day— thereby  engaging  in  the  de- 
mocratization process— and  then  close 
it  the  next?  Can  the  Sandinistas  take 
one  step  forward  and  then  two  steps 
backwards  and  still  be  considered  to  be 
engaging  in  democratization? 

Unless  the  process  of  democratiza- 
tion includes  permanent  steps— once 
implemented,  they  stay  in  place— the 
Sandinistas  can  play  a  long,  drawn-out 
game  of  making  democratic  advance, 
then  withdrawing  them,  then  putting 
them  forward  again,  in  a  game  of  cat- 
and-mouse  with  the  American  Con- 
gress. 

Democracy  must  be  a  reality— in 
place— not  just  a  process,  if  the  Con- 
tras  are  to  be  reintegrated  into  Nicara- 
guan society,  with  their  civil  and 
human  rights  respected  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  principle.  The  Contras 
cannot  be  involuntarily  repatriated  or 
sent  to  other  countries.  They  must  not 
be  subject  to  physical  or  psychological 
pressure  to  disarm  or  be  disbanded 
from  any  quarter,  including  the  Con- 
gress. They  must  be  given  ironclad 
guarantees  by  the  United  States— bi- 
partisan guarantees— that  if  they 
come  back  to  Nicaragua  under  condi- 
tions of  secure  freedom  on  Monday, 
they  will  not  see  secure  freedom 
snatched  away  from  them  on  Tuesday 
when  American  television  cameras  are 
gone. 

If  the  Sandinistas  play  the  game  of 
always  being  in  the  process  of  democ- 
ratization, and  never  really  setting  up 
permanent  democratic  structures,  the 
bipartisan  group  that  signed  the 
accord  must  take  the  most  severe 
measures  in  order  to  show  the  Sandi- 
nistas that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  not  tolerate  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Sandinistas. 

The  accord  supports  the  process  and 
the  goals  of  the  Esquipulas  accord. 
That  is  a  fine  gesture,  but,  once  again, 
what  does  that  mean?  If  the  United 
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states  sees  the  Sandinistas  not  living 
up  to  the  accord  and  the  signatories  to 
the  Esquipulas  accord  disagree  with 
us,  does  that  mean  we  cannot  apply 
disincentives?  In  short,  does  the  E^squi- 
pulas  accord  have  a  veto  power  over 
American  foreign  policy  and  our  own 
perceptions  of  what  goes  on  in  Central 
America? 

Do  the  Democrats  agree  that,  in 
principle  at  least,  the  United  States 
has  a  legitimate  right  to  provide  the 
Contras  with  military  aid  if  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Sandinistas  or,  if  in 
the  view  of  the  President,  such  aid  was 
needed  to  serve  as  a  disincentive? 

In  politics,  we  tend  to  deal  with  the 
art  of  the  possible,  as  the  saying  goes. 
Such  a  view  has  much  to  commend  it. 
But  there  are  times  when  we  have  to 
go  beyond  what  can  be  done  and  speak 
of  basic  principles. 

We  know  there  are  simply  not 
enough  votes  in  Congress  to  provide 
military  aid  to  the  Contras  at  the 
present  time.  But  this  Is  no  reason  to 
ignore  the  principle  at  stake. 

So  even  if  the  accord  does  not  speak 
of  military  aid— although  (and  this  is 
important)  nowhere  does  the  accord 
rule  out  such  aid— we  should  keep  this 
in  mind: 

The  idea  that  force  is  a  last  resort 
may  sound  very  humane,  but  in  fact 
history  demonstrates  beyond  any 
doubt  that  diplomacy  divorced  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force,  in  dealing 
with  adversarial  powers,  is  a  dead 
letter. 

Force  might  mean  economic  sanc- 
tions severe  enough  to  persuade  dicta- 
tors to  think  again.  It  may  mean  con- 
certed efforts  to  make  the  regime  an 
international  pariah.  It  may  mean  a 
combination  of  these.  It  may  mean 
helping  freedom  fighters  defend  them- 
selves. But  whatever  the  case,  if  diplo- 
macy of  this  sort  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  threat  of  force— real  force  with 
the  power  to  inflict  real  punishment 
on  dictators— then  diplomacy  is  a  mere 
gesture.  Again,  the  point  must  be 
made— real  carrots  and  imaginary 
sticlis  do  not  contribute  to  diplomatic 
success. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  domino 
effect  will  take  place  in  Central  Amer- 
ica if  the  Sandinistas  gain  control  and 
then  consolidate  unchallenged  power 
in  Nicaragua.  El  Salvador,  already 
bleeding  to  death  from  terrorism  of 
the  right  and  left;  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  fledgling  democracies  with 
their  own  internal  problems,  and  final- 
ly, all  of  Central  America  will  come 
under  the  sway  of  the  nation  with  the 
largest  army  in  Central  America— so 
goes  the  domino  effect  argument. 

With  all  due  respect  to  that  cliche  of 
modem  diplomacy,  it  seems  that  what 
is  going  on  in  Central  America  is  not  a 
game  of  dominoes,  but,  rather,  a  very 
shrewd  and  thus  far  successful  chess 
game,  being  played  by  masters  of  the 
game,  the  Sandinistas.  Through  care- 


fully calculated  moves,  they  have  man- 
aged to  stay  in  power,  to  disarm  the 
Contras,  browbeat— and  often  phys- 
ically beat— the  democratic  opposition 
into  stunned,  impotent,  anger. 

Their  signing  of  the  Esquipulas 
accord  was  simply  another  one  of  their 
chess  moves,  setting  them  in  a  position 
from  which  they  can,  at  their  leisure, 
gradually  but  irrevocably  assume  de 
facto  and  de  jure  power  over  the 
whole  Nicaraguan  society. 

Why  anyone  would  think  that 
avowed  Marxist-Leninists  would  give 
up  power  once  they  have  achieved  it 
or  suddently  change  into  practitioners 
of  democracy  is  a  great  mystery.  But 
such  seems  to  be  the  premise  of  the 
argimient  made  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  from  the  beginning.  And 
that  same  premise,  like  it  or  not— and 
I  don't— is  at  the  heart  of  the  biparti- 
san accords.  We  are  all  asked  to  hope 
that  unspecified  kinds  of  disincentives 
to  Sandinista  behavior  are  going  to 
result  in  a  Sandinista  conversion  from 
one  set  of  ideological  principles  to  an- 
other. Why  anyone  would  believe  such 
an  idea  is,  once  again,  puzzling.  But 
since  that  is  the  idea  that  we  have  to 
deal  with,  let's  examine  its  implica- 
tions. 

If  the  Sandinistas  become  converted 
to  democracy,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  disincentives.  If  they  do  not 
become  converted  to  democracy,  no 
disincentive  short  of  armed  force  by 
the  Contras  will  convince  them  to 
make  radical  changes  in  their  behav- 
iors. 

Let's  say  that  the  Sandinistas,  de- 
spite our  attempts  to  apply  disincen- 
tives—along with  incentives— fail  to 
carry  out  their  part  of  the  agreement 
they  have  signed  with  other  Central 
American  countries?  What  then? 

We  will  have  a  Communist  regime  in 
Managua.  We  will  have  a  bleeding  El 
Salvador,  savaged  by  right  wing  and 
Communist  terror,  its  government 
criticized  by  the  American  left,  its  po- 
sition weak  and  growing  weaker,  espe- 
cially since  Sandinista  refusal  to  bow 
to  pressure  will  only  add  prestige  to 
the  cause  of  the  Salvadoran  Commu- 
nist guerrillas. 

Under  such  conditions,  what  would 
stop  the  Sandinistas  from  simply 
aiding  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  at 
their  leisure?  There  will  be  no  indige- 
nous Nicaraguan  Contras  to  harass 
them.  The  El  Salvador  military  can 
barely  cope  with  the  guerrillas  now, 
let  alone  deal  with  a  revitalized  guer- 
rilla force. 

The  United  States  will  have  abso- 
lutely no  credibility  anywhere  in  Cen- 
tral America.  The  right-of-center  Sal- 
vadoran government,  freely  elected, 
will  be  subjected  to  more  savage  criti- 
cisms from  liberal  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress than  is  directed  at  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 
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In  short,  the  Sandinista  victory  in 
Nicaragua  will  be  the  first  move  in  a 
new  game  to  spread  the  revolution. 
And  there  will  not  be  a  force  in  Cen- 
tral America  willing  or  able  to  stop 
them. 

Hard  as  it  may  be  for  him  to  believe, 
the  Sandinistas  would  not  even  be 
moved  by  the  eloquent  pleas  of  Nobel 
Prize-wirming  Costa  Rican  President 
Arias,  whose  serene  belief  in  his  own 
geopolitical  wisdom  is  not  matched  by 
any  progress  imder  his  plan  in  the  real 
world  of  Communist  intransigence. 

So,  as  they  bid  farewell  to  the 
Contra  force  in  Nicaragua,  those  op- 
posed to  the  Contras  should  not  de- 
ceive themselves  that  by  defeating  the 
Contras  they  have  ended  the  threat  in 
Central  America. 

The  bipartisan  accord  calls  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  to  stop  aiding 
the  Sandinistas.  If  we  are  to  judge 
from  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's words  during  Gorbachev's  visit  to 
Cuba,  the  two  Communist  dictators 
must  have  had  all  they  could  do  from 
bursting  out  laughing  at  such  a  ridicu- 
lous notion.  Why  should  they  stop 
aiding  Nicaragua  from  their  point  of 
view?  What  disincentives  will  be  ap- 
pUed  to  them  If  they  don't  stop?  They 
know  that  the  answer  to  that  question 
Is  "None".  And  so  one  part  of  the  bi- 
partisan accord  has,  before  the  ac- 
cord's principles  have  been  voted  on, 
been  shown  to  be  based  on  wishful 
thinking. 

We  hear  the  phrase  "give  diplomacy 
a  chance."  But  diplomacy  isn't  a 
policy— it  is  one  kind  of  tool  to  imple- 
moit  a  policy.  Diplomacy  in  and  of 
itself  has  no  goal  except  agreement. 
But  the  question  is:  to  what  are  we 
agreeing  concerning  the  process  of  de- 
mocratization? Is  it  a  one-way  street 
ending  inevitably— and  irrevocably— to 
democracy  and  respect  for  human 
rights?  Or  is  the  process  a  labyrin- 
thine way  through  which  the  Sandi- 
nistas can  lead  us  forward,  then  back- 
ward, whDe  they  consolidate  their 
power?  What  is  it  we  are  giving  diplo- 
macy a  chance  to  do? 

Since  the  issue  in  Nicaragua  is  no 
longer  the  Contras— not  that  I  believe 
it  ever  was.  but  others  do— will  the 
Democrats  turn  their  energies  toward 
harshly  criticizing  Sandinistas  failures 
with  the  same  persistence  and  vehe- 
mence they  have  criticized  Contra  fail- 
ures—real or  alleged— during  the  last  7 

years? 

Let  me  say  that  some  of  my  fellow 
conservatives  have  been  critical  of  the 
deal  struck  by  Secretary  Baker.  WhUe 
I'm  critical  of  much  of  the  deal,  it 
should  be  said  in  fairness  that  Secre- 
tary Baker  was  presented  with  a  very 
sick  patient— the  cause  of  Nicaraguan 
democracy— and  has  done  the  best  he 
could  under  the  circumstances. 

His  options  were  limited  by  7  years 
of  battering  of  the  Reagan-Bush  Cen- 
tral   American   policy   by    the    same 


Democratic  leadership  who  have  now 
signed  the  accord.  I  wish  the  accord 
were  better.  But  even  more  so,  I  wish 
that  the  history  of  the  last  7  years  had 
been  such  that  we  did  not  have  to 
come  to  this  sorry  state  of  affairs. 

The  Democrats  applaud  bipartisan- 
ship. That's  fine.  But  unless  they  are 
willing  to  play  economic,  political,  and 
other  kinds  of  hardball  against  the 
Sandinistas,  unless  they  join  with  the 
President  in  really  applying  disincen- 
tives when  needed,  this  accord  will  not 
be  the  rebirth  of  bipartisanship  in  for- 
eign affairs,  but  a  mockery  of  that 

great  trawlition.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  take  long  here,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  since  Gorbachev  has 
been  in  power  he  has  extended  $2  bil- 
lion in  military  aid  to  that  little  coun- 
try whose  economy  is  in  a  total  state 
of  shambles,  $500  million  last  year,  $90 
million  in  military  aid  since  the  first 
of  this  year— a  peace  process  indeed. 

We  are  told  that  it  would  be  prag- 
matic to  keep  this  deal  together.  I 
would  have  to  say  pragmatic,  indeed. 

Is  it  pragmatic  to  ignore  democracy 
while  proclaiming  our  purpose  to  be 
democracy?  That  is  very  pragmatic  if 
you  are  a  politician,  but  it  is  not  so 
pragmatic  if  you  really  believe  in  de- 
mocracy. 

Is  it  pragmatic,  I  would  ask  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  to  say  that  it  is 
pressure  we  are  putting  on  when  they 
will  not  spend  the  money  they  have 
down  there  and  we  refuse  to  make  an- 
other expression  of  our  desire  to  have 
$1  million  of  this  some  $66  million  in 
humanitso-ian  aid  go  to  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  democracy. 

My  friend  from  Wisconsin  makes  my 
case,  that  they  will  not  and  that  we 
are  unwilling  to  make  that  minor 
change  in  here,  and  it  does  not  change 
the  amount  of  money,  just  as  a  state- 
ment of  our  purpose.  We  are  unwilling 
to  do  that. 

So,  it  is  clear  now  that  the  purpose 
of  the  deal,  that  is  the  deal.  Is  not  de- 
mocracy. 

Someone  said,  and  I  cannot  remem- 
ber which  Senator,  "What  if  it  does 
not  work,  this  deal  that  establishes  de- 
mocracy?" 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  who  cares  if 
it  does  not  work  if  our  purpose  is  not 
to  establish  democracy? 

I  have  a  couple  of  quotes  from  that 
Chilean  time.  In  October  1986,  Sena- 
tor KENNia)Y  said: 

For  that  reason  U.S.  policy  must  continue 
to  identify  the  United  States  with  the  demo- 
cratic opposition  and  to  distance  itself  from 
Pinochet.  The  words  and  deeds  of  the 
United  States  policymakers  must  receive 
enormous  attention  In  the  Chilean  press  but 
United  States  policy  must  take  its  direction 
from  the  democratic  leadership  inside  Chile. 


Do  you  hear  those  words?  "Continue 
to  identify  the  United  States  with  a 
democratic  opposition." 

And  here  we  are  saying  because  a 
deal  is  made  we  will  not  identify  our- 
selves with  a  democratic  opposition, 
that  we  will  identify  ourselves  and  not 
distance  ourselves  with  Ortega. 

At  the  same  time,  the  same  day,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  can 
be  quoted: 

Congressional  support  for  the  national  ac- 
cords should  mark  the  beginning  of  a  policy 
both  in  Congress  and  in  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration that  strongly,  consistently,  and 
publicly  demonstrates  the  United  States 
commitment  to  democracy  in  Chile.  We 
should  make  it  clear  to  Pinochet  that  we 
fully  support  this  opportunity  for  free  and 
open  political  expression  and  that  we  will 
not  be  silent  if  he  continues  to  suppress  it. 
It  is  Imperative  for  the  future  of  democracy 
In  Chile  that  we  distance  ourselves  from 
Pinochet  and  put  ourselves  squarely  on  the 
side  of  the  Chilean  people  who  see  free  and 
fair  elections  as  their  way  out  of  their  13- 
year  nightmare. 

We  cannot  say  the  same  thing  this 
afternoon  about  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua because  a  deal  has  been  made,  a 
deal  whose  terms  cannot  be  violated. 

At  that  same  time  Senator  Kennedy 
quoted  the  greatest  poet  of  Chile  in 
his  immortal  poem,  "Ask  the  Question 
When,"  and  he  said  at  that  time 
"Today  we  should  answer  soon,  very 
soon." 

I  say  today  the  Senate  is  about  to 
say  never,  not  on  our  watch,  not  in  our 
time;  democracy  is  not  our  purpose. 

An  easy  way  to  change  my  view  of 
how  that  is  going  to  be  viewed  by 
those  around  is  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  ours. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say.  since  I  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  I  have  made 
my  statement.  The  amendment  is 
simple.  It  does  not  change  the  dollar 
figure.  It  does  not  change  anything 
except  a  clear  statement  of  our  pur- 
pose to  establish  democracy. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back,  if  the 
Senator  is,  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  only  very  briefly  in  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  he  is 
right.  It  does  not  change  the  dollar 
amount. 

The  problem  is,  however,  it  changes 
the  procedure  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  delay  considerably  the  final  en- 
actment of  this,  and  so  I  will,  with 
that,  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  and  as  soon  as  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  does,  I  will  move  to  table 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  that 
time. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 
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Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LELAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendnent  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  OLsmf],  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aiuiounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  is  absent 
because  of  mness  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  72. 
nays  26.  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  41  Leg.] 
YEAS-72 


Aduna 

Domenlci 

McCain 

Bmicim 

Durcnberger 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Exon 

Mt^'ii-fci 

Blden 

Fy>rd 

MitcheU 

Blnganiftn 

FowJer 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Oarn 

MurkowsU 

BoKhwlU 

Ormhjun 

Nunn 

Bndler 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Brewu 

Heina 

PeU 

Brymn 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Bumpen 

Jefforda 

Reld 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Kaasebaum 

Robb 

Chafee 

Kaaten 

RockefeUer 

Cochnui 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Cohen 

Rudman 

COOTBd 

Kerry 

Sanlord 

Crmnatoo 

Kohl 

Sarbanes 

Dwiforth 

Lautenberg 

Saiser 

DueUe 

Leahy 

Simon 

DeCoodnl 

Levtn 

Specter 

Dtaon 

Uebennan 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lusar 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mataunaca 
NAYS-26 

Wlrth 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

NlcUes 

Bond 

Benin 

Pressler 

Buna 

Helms 

Shelby 

Coau 

HoUlncs 

Simpson 

D-AoMto 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Oofton 

Lott 

Wallop 

OTmmm 

ICaek 

Warner 

OraMley 

McOure 

WUson 

HarUn 

McConneU 

UMI 


NOT  VOTDJO— 2 
Olenn  Oore 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  44  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Bir.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wlU  vote 
for  this  legislation,  but  I  have  some  se- 
rious reservations  and  misgivings 
about  our  policy  toward   Nicaragua. 


The  crux  of  the  whole  Contra  policy 
problem  has  been  the  lack  of  consen- 
sus between  both  parties  and  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  government,  and  the  distinct  lack  of 
underlying  public  support  for  it.  What 
this  country  needs  most  of  all  in  its 
foreign  policies  is  informed,  coopera- 
tive bipartisanship  based  on  soundly 
developed  concepts  and  strategies.  I 
would  greatly  prefer  to  vote  against 
any  and  all  further  extensions  of  this 
program,  but  I  will  support  my  new 
leader  and  the  new  P*resident  and  our 
hope  for  genuine  bipartisanship  with 
the  White  House  that  this  legislation 
represents. 

The  compromise  before  us  was  craft- 
ed by  the  joint  leadership  of  both 
Chambers  with  the  new  administra- 
tion foreign  policy  team,  led  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  Baker.  As  a  good 
faith  exercise  in  bipartisanship,  it  is 
encouraging  to  me,  indeed,  as  a  veter- 
an of  all  too  many  bitter  fights  with  a 
hostile  Reagan  White  House  over  the 
past  8  years,  that  the  agreement  has 
been  reached. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Contra  fight- 
ers as  a  lever  on  the  behavior  of  the 
Ortega  regime  has  long  since  ended. 
For  too  long,  the  Contras  were  the 
only  focal  [>oint  of  American  policy, 
and  as  that  focal  point,  could  not 
carry  the  entire  burden  of  that  policy. 
The  size  and  fighting  acumen  of  the 
Contra  army  were  never  enough  to  se- 
riously challenge  the  Sandinista  forces 
and  threaten  the  existence  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Sandinista  government. 

There  was  never  any  real  chance  for 
an  internal  overthrow  of  that  govern- 
ment, stimulated  by  the  actions  of  the 
Contra  forces. 

The  Contras  could  have  been  useful 
as  one  prong  in  a  multlfaceted  policy 
which  included  vigorous  U.S.  diplo- 
matic activities  associated  with  the  Es- 
capoulas  process  that  was  begiui  by 
the  Central  American  Presidents 
themselves. 

So.  today,  Mr.  President,  we  cele- 
brate a  failed  policy  by  parading  in  a 
bipartisan  fashion  behind  a  fig  leaf 
costing  as  much  as  $77  million  over 
the  next  11  months.  It  is  a  face-saving 
way  out  for  a  new  administration  to 
cut  off  a  loser  inherited  from  the  past 
administration.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  way 
for  some  to  ease  the  feelings  of  guilt  in 
letting  the  Contras  now  twist  slowly  in 
the  Central  American  wind. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  in  this  char- 
acterization that  the  United  States 
does  not  owe  a  debt  to  the  nuuiy  brave 
men  who  constitute  the  Contra  forces. 
More  than  any  other  actor,  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  creation  and  for 
their  existence,  and  we  owe  them  our 
help  in  transforming  their  lives  back 
into  productive  civilian  channels.  We 
have  finally  come  to  our  senses  and  re- 
alized that  the  Contras  represented  a 
narrow  policy  of  overblown  value 
which  was  bound  to  fail.  I  hope  that 


the  101st  Congress  will  not  repeat  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  Congresses 
and  expend  vast  amounts  of  energy  ar- 
guing over  the  value  of  the  Contras. 
Reaching  this  agreement  was  the 
result  of  countless  hours  of  discussion 
and  debate  among  the  many  Senators 
and  House  Members  and  administra- 
tion people  involved  in  this  policy,  an 
effort  which  I  personally  can  attest, 
from  my  own  past  experience,  would 
try  the  patience  of  the  Lord  himself.  I 
congratulate  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty leaders  for  their  successful  efforts 
in  reaching  a  bipartisan  resolution 
which  we  nearly  had  achieved  last  fall, 
but  which,  at  the  11th  hour,  eluded  us 
when  the  White  House  backed  off  an 
agreement  reached  after  a  similar  ex- 
ercise in  debate,  compromise,  patience, 
and  frustration. 

The  Central  American  Presidents 
themselves  have  recognized  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  continuation  of  the 
Contra  presence.  In  their  meeting  in 
February  of  this  year,  culminating  in 
the  so-called  El  Salvador  accord,  they 
declared  that,  in  essence,  it  was  time 
for  the  Contras  to  be  disbanded  as  a 
fighting  force,  and  relocated  and  rein- 
tegrated into  the  Central  American 
region  and.  to  the  extent  feasible,  back 
into  Nicaragua  to  vie  for  political 
power  In  the  elections  that  are  prom- 
ised and  scheduled,  under  that  accord, 
for  February  of  next  year. 

The  one  element  that,  again,  is 
absent  from  the  mix  of  carrots  and 
sticks  that  constitute  our  Central 
American  policy,  which  I  have  always 
regarded  as  the  fatal  flaw  in  an  unbal- 
anced policy,  is  the  lack  of  a  robust 
American  diplomatic  track.  We  can  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviets  on  many  dif- 
ferent levels,  from  regional  conflicts, 
to  conventional  arms,  to  intermediate, 
strategic,  and  space  weaponry,  but  we 
have  never  seemed  capable  of  taking 
on  the  Sandinistas  directly  in  a  negoti- 
ation, calling  their  bluff  on  their  as- 
sertions that  they  have  been  prepared 
to  cut  their  umbilical  cord  of  military 
aid  and  sulvisers  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

During  the  100th  Congress,  I  wrote 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  three  times 
on  this  point,  and  discussed  it  with 
him  directly  on  several  occasions  as 
well.  The  excuses  for  not  engaging  in 
such  a  negotiation  were  never  plausi- 
ble, and  the  fear  of  the  Reagan  team 
was  that  negotiating  with  Ortega 
tended  to  legitimize  him.  But.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  the  security  of  the 
United  States  which  is  my  first  priori- 
ty, and.  if  a  Soviet  and  Cuban  military 
presence  could  be  eliminated  through 
such  talks  with  the  Sandinistas,  then 
why  not  try?  If  such  diplomacy  ended 
in  failure  and  unmasked  Ortega's  as- 
sertions as  a  sham,  then  it  might  be 
necessary  and  possible  to  use  direct 
American  military  power  to  uproot 
such    a   basing    arrangement,    and    I 
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might  then  have  supported  such  aid. 
The  administration  never  wanted  to 
try,  and  so  was  forced  to  rely  solely  on 
the  Contras,  and  remain  imeasily  at 
odds  with  the  attempts  of  the  other 
Central  American  nations  to  move  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  toward  dem- 
ocratic principles  and  change. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  laud  the  ef- 
forts of  the  principals  who  forged  this 
compromise,  it  again  appears  to  rely 
on  the  Contras  to  provide  some  kind 
of  lever  on  the  Sandinistas  in  the 
period  prior  to  the  promised  Nicara- 
guan elections  of  February  1990.  I 
think  our  efforts  might  be  better 
spent  in  attempting  to  reach  a  security 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Nicaragua,  while  the  peer  pres- 
sure of  the  other  Central  American  de- 
mocracies is  used  against  the  Ortega 
regime  to  implement  its  promises  of 
genuine  democratic  elections.  There 
has  been  no  mention  of  American  di- 
plomacy during  the  upcoming  11 
months,  and  so  our  policy  remains 
flawed  in  that  respect.  Senators 
should  be  concerned  that,  on  the  eve 
of  elections  next  year  in  Nicaragua, 
the  Contra  forces  may  well  be  more  or 
less  still  intact,  and  then  we  will  be 
faced  with  yet  another  request  for  hu- 
manitarian aid. 

It  is  my  hope,  instetwi,  that  over  the 
course  of  this  agreement,  progress  can 
be  made  internally  in  Nicaragua,  such 
that  the  Contra  forces  cam  be  reinte- 
grated into  a  more  democratic  Nicara- 
guan society. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  May  we  have  order 
in  the  Chamber,  please? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  in  just  1 
minute  I  am  going  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I  just  again 
would  say  a  number  of  Senators  have 
indicated  a  wish  to  speak.  Those 
wishes  will  be  protected. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  said  that 
they  wish  to  be  heard  on  this  matter. 
Of  course,  we  will  make  sure  that  they 
are  heard. 

A  nimiber  of  other  Senators  have 
amendments  imder  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  and  of  course,  natural- 
ly, by  those  agreements,  they  will  also 
have  a  chance  to  bring  them  up. 
Others  also  have  time  reserved  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  Of 
course,  they  will  be  taken  care  of. 

I  would  only  urge  all  Senators,  they 
might  want  to  keep  it  as  brief  as  they 
can.  Nobody  is  going  to  try  to  cut  off 
their  time.  No  motion  to  table  Is  going 
to  be  made  until  Senators  have  a 
chance  to  be  heard.  But  do  it,  perhaps, 
as  briefly  as  they  can. 

I  intend,  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin does,  if  we  can  wrap  everything 
else  up.  to  yield  back  whatever  time  is 


left  to  us  so  we  can  get  on  to  final  pas- 
sage. 

With  that,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 

for  yielding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  go  back  and  forth  between 
the  majority  and  minority  side  and 
also  keep  oxa  groups  in  some  kind  of 
order.  In  a  moment  I  hope  to  yield  the 
floor  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment.  I  then  hope  he  will  yield 
the  floor  for  purposes  of  a  brief 
speech  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  of  5  or  so  minutes.  Then 
we  will  proceed  with  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

How  long  does  the  Senator  think  he 
would  like,  in  terms  of  his  amend- 
ment? I  have  several  others  trying  to 
figure  out  how  long  it  will  be  before 
they  would  have  a  chance  to  be  recog- 
nized or  offer  their  amendments. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator I  do  not  intend  to  take  more  than 
30  minutes,  if  that  long.  But  I  would 
not  want  to  enter  into  a  time  agree- 
ment until  I  hear  some  of  the  oppos- 
ing argxmients.  I  think  we  will  save 
time  by  not  having  a  time  agreement 
on  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  KASTEN.  I  no  longer  have  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  will  certainly  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  good  friend. 
As  I  understand  it,  and  please  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong,  there  are  no 
amendments  on  this  side.  Am  I  correct 
in  that? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  are  no  amendments  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  There  are  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements  for  amendments  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DODD.  So  the  only  amendments 
pending  or  remaining  are  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  the  minority? 
Mr.  Leahy.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  DODD.  Do  we  have  any  idea 
how  many  there  are? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  one  he  is  about  to  bring  up.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  others  they  have. 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment there  are  six  more  that  could  be 
brought  up.  I  am  not  able  to  advise 
the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  wheth- 
er those  six  will  be  brought  up  or  not. 
Mr.  DODD.  All  six  of  those  amend- 
ments are  amendments  to  be  offered 
by  the  minority? 


Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  right.  There  are 
no  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
minority. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  allowing  me  the  few 
minutes  to  maJie  some  general  com- 
ments on  the  agreement  we  are  dis- 
cussing and  debating  on  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  many  of 
the  reservations  voiced  by  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  certain  aspects 
of  the  agreement  which  I  intend  to 
discuss  later  on.  But  I  also  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  discuss  some  of  the 
strengths  of  this  amendment  to  em- 
phasize some  of  the  reasons  why  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  of  this  body  should 
and  will  support  this  agreement  be- 
cause I  believe  that  there  are  several 
important  aspects  of  the  realities  of 
the  situation  which  we  have  to  consid- 
er as  we  contemplate  whether  we 
should  support  this  bipartisan  accord 
or  indeed  oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  accord,  the 
Sandinistas  were  proceeding  on  a  fast- 
track  process  of  demobilizing  the  re- 
sistance without  any  reference  to  de- 
mocratization. The  other  Central 
American  democracies  clearly  were 
unsure  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  region. 
They  had  no  idea  as  to  whether,  if 
ever,  the  United  States  would  be  able 
to  agree  on  a  coherent  bipartisan 
policy  in  a  region  which  we  have  not 
had  for  many,  many  years. 

After  the  San  Salvador  meeting  on 
February  14,  1989,  there  were  predic- 
tions by  most  experts  in  Central  Amer- 
ica that  the  Contras  would  soon 
simply  be  disbsmded.  The  bipartisan 
accord  has  completely  changed  the  dy- 
namics in  Central  America.  The  accord 
clearly  links  process  on  democratiza- 
tion with  any  reintegration  of  the  re- 
sistance. It  also  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  reintegration  is  voluntary. 
And  I  repeat,  reintegration  is  volun- 
tary. 

The  accord  provides  humanitarian 
assistance  through  the  Nicaraguan 
elections  in  February.  This  focuses  the 
spotlight  of  world  opinion  on  Sandi- 
nista  compliance  with  democratization 
requirements. 

Before  the  accord,  the  Sandinistas 
had  proclaimed  the  Contras  a  corpse 
to  a  large  degree.  Unfortimately,  in 
my  view,  that  may  have  been  correct. 
The  accord  relegitimizes  the  resist- 
ance in  the  political  debate  by  making 
it  clear  they  have  the  right  to  guaran- 
tees and  safety  and  full  political  rights 
in  a  democratic  Nicaragua.  That  is  a 
commitment  I  hope  will  soon  be 
tested. 

The  accord  allows  the  United  States 
to  speak  with  one  voice  on  behalf  of 
one  policy  in  Central  America,  in 
Europe  and  to  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
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is  already  visible  in  the  changed  diplo- 
macy in  the  region. 

In  San  Jose  at  a  meeting  of  foreign 
ministers  on  March  30  and  31,  the 
spotlight  was  on  Nicaraguan  compli- 
ance, not  on  dismantling  the  Contras. 
The  Hondiirans  called  upon  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  talked  directly  with  the  re- 
sistance. The  other  Central  American 
democracies,  along  with  President 
Carlos  Andres  Perez,  supported  direct 
talks  between  the  resistance  and  the 
Sandinistas. 

The  accord  brings  the  Esqulpulas 
agreement  back  into  fociis  in  Central 
America.  The  Sandinistas  have  tried 
to  treat  the  Esquipulas  sigreement  like 
a  Chinese  menu.  They  try  to  pick  the 
parts  they  like  while  ignoring  the 
other  obligations  under  the  treaty  to 
stop  subverting  their  neighbors  and 
democratize. 

Mr.  President,  President-elect  Crls- 
tlanl.  of  El  Salvador,  praised  the 
accord  In  meetings  with  Members  of 
Congress  during  his  recent  visit.  He 
says  it  allows  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  to  put  back  on  the  table  the 
issue  of  Sandinista  support  for  the 
FBOiN.  The  accord  also  puts  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  on  the  spot 
internationally  because  their  support 
for  the  FMLN  through  Nicaragua  is  in 
violation  of  the  Elsquipulas  agreement. 

President  Arias  publicly  demanded 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  stop 
aid  to  the  FBfLN  while  Gorbachev  was 
in  Cuba.  Gorbachev's  predicted  trium- 
phant visit  to  Cuba  was  a  public  set- 
back for  Soviet  and  Cuban  diplomacy 
in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  accord  makes  it 
clear  once  and  for  all  that  the  purpose 
of  our  diplomacy  is  to  support  democ- 
racy, not  some  false  notion  of  peace 
without  freedom  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  As  President  Arias  said, 
without  democracy,  there  can  be  no 
peace  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  serious  reser- 
vations, which  I  wlU  voice  later  before 
we  vote  on  this  bill,  but  I  would  like  to 
reemphasize  that  given  the  situation 
which  faced  our  country,  great  credit 
goes  to  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Baker, 
his  designee.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Latin  Affairs,  Mi.  Bemie  Aronson,  and 
many  others  who  worked  so  hard  in 
order  to  forge  a  bipartisan  agreement 
which  this  body  and  this  Congress  and 
this  Nation  has  not  seen  in  many, 
many  years,  as  regards  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  without  a 
bipartisan  approach  to  this  issue  and 
in  this  area  of  the  world,  we  will  not 
have  a  very  good  chance  of  ever  suc- 
ceeding with  any  policy  in  the  region. 
This  will  not  be  the  last  time  we  revis- 
it the  issue.  The  serious  problem  of 
continued  Russian-Cuba  support  in 
the  region  is  one  we  cannot  ignore. 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  this 
proposal  deserves  the  support  of  my 


colleagues  and  the  American  people.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  some  discussion  earlier  of  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  yesterday,  and  the 
issues  that  amendment  was  intended 
to  address.  That  amendment,  which  I 
guess  was  instigated  by  this  Senator 
but  was  actually  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  was  an  attempt 
to  remove  ambiguities  in  the  language 
of  section  9  of  the  bill,  which  I  think 
needs  some  definition. 

As  a  member  of  the  Iran-Contra 
Committee,  I  think  I  know  as  well  as 
anybody  here  how  many  problems  the 
Congress  has  created  through  unclear, 
sometimes  deliberately  unclear,  legis- 
lative language. 

If  we  are  to  serve  as  the  lawmakers, 
I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  make 
clear  the  meaning  of  the  laws  we 
make.  Otherwise,  we  create  a  situation 
where  some  people  may  be  deterred 
from  doing  things  that  we  do  not 
Intend  to  prohibit  them  from  doing. 
Or  a  situation  where  people  get  in 
trouble  because  they  did  things  which 
they  thought  were  legal,  but  which 
Congress  in  its  wisdom,  sometimes  its 
retroactive  wisdom,  decides  it  wants  to 
prohibit. 

As  I  read  it,  section  9  raises  a 
number  of  questions.  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act,  no  additional  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  to  the  Nicara- 
guan resistance  unless  the  Congress 
enacts  a  law  specifically  authorizing 
such  assistance." 

What  does  that  mean?  For  example, 
would  it  prohibit  private  groups,  such 
as  private  voluntary  organizations  or 
PVO's,  from  providing  humanitarian 
relief? 

Would  it  keep  the  National  Catholic 
Relief  Society  or  the  foreign  branch  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  or, 
say,  the  Methodist  Church  from  pro- 
viding humanitarian  assistance? 
Would  it  prevent  a  U.S.  Ambassador 
from  making  a  phone  call  to,  say,  ex- 
pedite the  processing  of  private  aid 
through  customs? 

These  may  seem  like  hypothetical 
situations,  but  over  the  long  history  of 
legislation  governing  U.S.  assistance 
for  the  Contras,  we  have  seen  that  sit- 
uations like  these  can  and  do  arise.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  make 
ourselves  clear  as  to  what  we  do  mean. 

At  my  request,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's legal  office  has  provided  some 
clarifications,  which  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as 
part  of  our  legislation  intent  in  adopt- 
ing this  legislation. 

I  would  understand  that  a  portion  of 
this  has  already  been  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  and  part  of  this  therefore 
would  be  redundant.  I  thank  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  for  having  done  so  ear- 


lier today.  But  under  further  question- 
ing of  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel, 
they  have  somewhat  expanded  that 
statement  and  I  believe  the  matter 
which  I  will  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  will  go  a  little  further  than 
the  earlier  language. 

I  have  given  copies  of  this  to  both 
the  majority  and  minority  floor  man- 
agers of  this  legislation.  So  there  is 
nothing  in  this  document  that  catches 
anyone  by  surprise.  I  want  to  go 
through  that  document  because  it  il- 
lustrates both  the  range  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  question  what  is  assist- 
ance, for  example,  as  prohibited  under 
section  9. 

Section  9  of  S.  760— Prohibits  "additional" 
assistance  to  the  Resistance  unless  express- 
ly authorized  by  law;  and 

Is  Identical  to  Section  9005  of  current  law 
(P.L.  100-463). 

Current  Section  9005  consistently  Inter- 
preted by  Administration  as  applying  only 
to  U.S.  Government;  new  provision  would  be 
interpreted  In  the  same  manner. 

And  I  stress  that  l>ecause  there  is  a 
parallel  language  which  is  in  effect 
which  has  been  Interpreted  which  is 
being  used. 

Administration  view  on  Section  9005  (has 
never  been  questioned  by  Congress. 

Section  9  does  not  apply  to  private  citizens 
(unless  of  course  their  specific  activities  re- 
lating to  the  Resistance  are  funded  by  the 
U.S.G.). 

It  does  not  apply  to  PVO's  except  with  re- 
spect to  n.S.G.  funded  activities  related  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Resistance.  This  section 
does  not  purport  to  regulate  PVO's  who  pro- 
vided non-USG  funded  assistance  to  the  Re- 
sistance. This  section  would  also  not  affect  a 
PVO  receiving  non-Resistance  funcis  for 
other  authorized  AID  projects  (e.g.,  in 
Africa)  as  long  as  funds  are  not  diverted  for 
the  Resistance. 

Covers  "assistance"  as  that  term  Is  used  in 
appropriations  law:  that  is,  U.S.G.  cash,  sup- 
plies, transport  and  medical  services.  (See, 
for  example,  the  definition  of  assistance  In 
last  year's  Nicaragua  bill  of  April  1:  "Assist- 
ance means  only  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
medical  services,  medical  supplies,  and  pay- 
ment for  such  items  or  services."  Section  3. 
P.L.  100-276.) 

Section  9  does  not  contain  the  broad, 
vague  and  controversial  language  contained 
In  the  various  "Boland"  amendments  (e.g.. 
funds  may  not  be  obligated  for  the  purpose 
of  which  would  have  the  effect  of  "support- 
ing, directly  or  indirectly."  military  or  para- 
military operations.  .  .  .).  A  different  provi- 
sion In  S.  760  deals  with  military  assistance 
of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  Boland 
amendments.  That  provision  (Section  7(a)) 
is  also  the  same  as  current  law  (Section  9012 
of  P.L.  100-463)). 

Section  9  does  not  prohibit  senior  U.S.  of- 
ficials from  asking  third  countries  to  help 
the  Resistance;  it  only  applies  to  U.S.G. 
funds  (e.g.,  the  use  of  U.S.  funds  to  trans- 
port third  country  goods). 

Section  8  of  S.  760  incorporates  by  refer- 
ence a  provision  in  existing  law  that  re- 
quires all  U.S.G.  agencies  to  assist  AID  in 
ensuring  the  orderly,  effective  direction, 
management,  and  delivery  of  assistance. 
This  Includes  U.S.  Ambassadors,  but  ex- 
cludes the  CIA.  This  is  an  authorized  activi- 
ty. Thus,  if  a  U.S.  Ambassador  believes  that 
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deliveries  to  the  Resistance  must  be  expedit- 
ed or  facilitated  he  or  she  could  call  AID. 
Nothing  in  the  Act  precludes  a  member  of 
Congress  from  doing  likewise. 

Likewise,  nothing  in  Section  9  precludes 
U.S.  diplomatic  missions  or  Ambassadors 
from  providing  PVO's  the  normal  Embassy 
or  State  Department  services  or  courtesies 
accorded  to  all  U.S.  citizens  (for  example, 
assisting  PVO's  with  local  customs  officials) 
or  agencies  such  as  the  National  Weather 
Service  or  the  Commerce  Department  from 
providing  information  to  PVO's  on  the 
weather  in  Nicaragua  or  on  general  export 
licensing  requirements. 

Real  effect:  prohibits  use  of  other  statuto- 
ry assistance  programs  for  the  Resistance 
without  Congressional  approval— e.g..  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  or  Arms  Export  Control 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  the 
reading  of  the  opinion  of  the  legal  sec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State  and 
provides  some  insight  as  to  what  wsis 
meant  by  section  9  as  submitted  to  us 
by  the  administration  in  the  legisla- 
tion pending  before  us. 

I  raised  this  issue  and  I  have  taken 
this  time  because  I  do  believe  we  have 
seen  from  past  history  the  kinds  of 
questions  that  have  been  asked  about 
activities  in  the  past,  what  is  or  is  not 
prohibited  by  law,  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  have  some  imder- 
standing  of  what  is  meant  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9. 

I  have  asked  the  question  whether 
or  not  if  there  were  a  private  relief  or- 
ganization that  was  going  to  supply 
funds,  they  would  be  covered.  The 
answer  is  no.  I  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  our  goverrunent 
can  provide  assistance  to  such  PVO  in 
terms  of  their  advice,  in  terms  of 
trying  to  expedite  clearance  through 
customs,  in  terms  of  giving  weather  re- 
ports for  a  private  relief  flight  if 
indeed  that  should  take  place,  and  the 
answer  in  each  instance  is  no,  this  lan- 
guage does  not  prohibit  that  kind  of 

&SSisL&XlC6 . 

I  take  it,  and  I  believe  it  is  correct  to 
say,  that  what  I  have  read  into  the 
Record  is  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  ac- 
tivities that  would  be  prohibited  and 
would  not  be  prohibited  and  is  not  an 
exclusive  listing  or  an  exhaustive  list- 
ing of  all  such  possibUities. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
this  package,  but  I  will  do  so  with  a 
heavy  heart.  I  think  the  administra- 
tion has  worked  to  get  the  best  deal  it 
thought  it  could  get.  The  administra- 
tion approached  these  negotiations  in 
good  faith,  with  the  intention  of  win- 
ning bipartisan  support  so  that,  at  the 
very  least,  the  Congress  would  keep 
the  Contras  in  existence  as  a  viable 
fighting  force  until  after  the  Nicara- 
guan  elections  next  February. 

But  after  hearing  the  statements  of 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
it  seems  clear  to  me  that  some  had 
something  altogether  different  in 
mind,  namely,  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Contras.  And  though  many  may 
proclaim  their  support  for  democracy 


in  Nicaragua,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
opponents  of  the  Contras  do  not  really 
care  about  democracy.  If  they  did, 
they  would  not  be  crowing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  one  thing  that  has 
brought  the  Sandinistas  to  the  bar- 
gaining table,  the  one  thing  that  has 
forced  the  Sandinistas  into  the  grudg- 
ing and  miniscule  steps  they  have 
taken  to  comply  with  the  agreements 
they  have  signed.  And  that  is  the  mili- 
tary pressure  of  the  Contras. 

And  without  that  pressure,  without 
the  prospect  that  the  Contras  will 
remain  a  viable  force,  and  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  might  eventually  pro- 
vide the  Contras  with  the  means  to 
resxmie  fighting,  there  is  no  incentive 
for  the  Sandinistas  to  hold  truly  free 
and  fair  elections  in  February  of  next 
year.  Or  if  such  elections  are  held, 
there  is  no  incentive  for  the  Comman- 
dantes  to  respect  the  restilts  of  the 
elections. 

And  before  we  get  too  excited  about 
the  Sandinistas  promises  about  the 
elections,  let  us  remember  what  the 
Sandinistas  have  said  in  the  past 
about  elections:  "A  nuisance,"  accord- 
ing to  Commandante  Bayardo  Arce. 

Elections  "will  in  no  way  decide  who 
is  going  to  hold  power."  That  gem  of 
democratic  good  faith  is  from  Com- 
mandante Humberto  Ortega. 

Even  after  signing  the  Esquipulas 
agreement.  President  Ortega  said  that, 
if  the  Sandinistas  were  to  lose,  he 
would  give  up  "the  government,  not 
the  power." 

These  are  the  people  that  many  In 
Congress  want  to  trust  with  the  future 
of  democracy  in  Nicaragua  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

My  final  concern  with  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  procedural  one,  but  a  very  im- 
portant procedural  concern.  Secretary 
Baker  said  yesterday,  that,  based  on 
the  side  letters  accompanyng  this  bill, 
he  would  not  feel  comfortable  releas- 
ing aid  after  November  of  this  year 
without  the  consent  of  eight  different 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress. 
They  are  the  four  committee  chair- 
men, plus  the  bipartisan  leadership  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Every  one  of 
them  has  a  veto.  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  Chadha  decision,  declared  a  one 
House  veto  unconstitutional.  Well  this 
is  a  one-hundredth  of  one-House  veto, 
or  a  one-four  hundred  thirty-fifth  of 
one-House  veto. 

I  know  that  the  imprecedented 
agreement  is  not  in  the  legislation  so 
the  legislation  is  not  itself  unconstitu- 
tional. But  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  precedent  of  entering  into  an 
agreement  such  as  this,  even  a  part  of 
a  so-called  side-letter. 

The  Iran-Contra  hearings  were  the 
result  of  an  executive  versus  legisla- 
tive branch  struggle  for  power.  I 
thought  we  had  put  all  that  behind  us. 
I  thought  this  was  a  new  beginning  of 
trust  and  comity  between  these  two 
branches  of  Government.  It  suggests 
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to  me  a  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Democratic  leadership  in  Con- 
gress, that  they  felt  they  had  to  insist 
on  this  provision. 

So  much  for  warm-and-fuzzy  feel- 
ings, Mr.  President.  The  Imives  are 
still  out. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  believe 
under  a  unanimous-consent  request  I 
have  1  hour  reserved  to  be  equally  di- 
vided with  an  amendment.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  offers  his  amendment,  there 
is  1  hour  for  debate  equally  divided. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chair  might  assign  me 
my  30  minutes  of  that  1  hour.  I  will 
not  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  is  there  an  amendment  pend- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  from  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  only  reason  I  raise 
that  point,  I  would  not  want  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  bringing  tils  amendment 
up.  I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  it  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  wants  to 
use  his  time  for.  Naturally,  he  has  the 
right  to  speak.  He  could  bring  up  his 
amendment. 

I  also  point  out  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  is  also 
here  and  has  been  waiting  for  some 
time  and  has  10  minutes  reserved.  I 
would  like  to  finish  this. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Sure. 

Mr.  HEXMS.  So  would  I.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  want  to  engage  in  as  much  comity  as 
I  can  with  my  colleagues.  So  I  am 
going  to  be  patient.  But  I  am  ready  to 
go  with  my  amendment  any  time  that 
the  leadership  and  managers  of  the 
bill 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LELAHY.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  it  suits  the  leader- 
ship, I  will  be  happy  to  yield.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  want? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  for  15  min- 
utes already.  I  wiU  accommodate  the 
managers. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  WoiUd  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  First  of  all.  I  have 
several  hours  that  are  still  available. 
In  order  that  we  do  not  force  the  Sen- 
ator to  offer  his  amendment,  only  by 
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offering  his  amendment  would  he  get 
his  hour  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  suggest  I  yield  to  him  such  time 
as  he  may  desire,  and  so  therefore  he 
would  not  have  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment but  could  still  speak  on  the  bill 
on  my  time. 

I  would  ask  simply  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  been  here  off  and  on  for  most  of 
the  afternoon.  I  would  very  much 
prefer  if  he  would  be  recognized  in  his 
own  right  on  his  own  time,  and  I  be 
recognized.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Between  he  and  I  we  will  proceed. 

Mi.  STMMS.  That  is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  making  it  possible  for  me  to 
exercise  a  few  moments  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time. 

Ever  since  the  question  of  United 
States  support  for  the  Nicaraguan 
Contras  first  came  before  this  Con- 
gress in  1982,  I  have  raised  my  voice  in 
opposition  of  it.  Whether  the  proposal 
was  for  military  assistance  or  humani- 
tarian assistance.  I  have  cast  my  vote 
against  it. 

Today,  for  the  very  first  time  in  7 
years,  I  plan  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  assistance— humanitarian  assist- 
ance— to  the  Contras.  I  will  not  cast 
this  vote  easily,  and  I  will  do  so  only 
after  a  great  deal  of  thought. 

Mr.  President,  as  strange  as  this  may 
sound  to  my  colleagues,  the  decisive 
factor  in  my  decision  was  a  statistic 
from  a  recent  demographic  survey  of 
the  Contras  now  living  in  Honduras: 
85  percent  of  those  men  and  women 
are  illiterate.  As  we  have  debated  aid 
to  the  Contras  over  the  years,  we  have 
talked  about  them  as  if  they  are  like 
us.  Supporters  of  Contra  aid  have  sug- 
gested that  the  Contras  are  a  compa- 
rable substitute  for  the  United  States 
military— which  they  have  repeatedly 
implied  will  be  required  to  fight  in 
Nicaragua's  Jungles  if  we  do  not  send 
military  aid  to  the  Contras.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  went  so  far  as  to  com- 
pare the  Contras  to  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. 

But  what  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Contras  really  are  is  economically 
poor  and  illiterate  peasants.  And  as  we 
here  in  Washington  have  indulged  in 
rhetorical  battles  about  their  legitima- 
cy, they  have  been  fighting  and  dying, 
because  when  CIA  operatives  and 
White  House  emissaries  said  "believe 
in  us,"  they  did. 

Manipulation  and  deceit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—95  percent  of  our  policy  toward 


Nicaragua  has  been  based  on  manipu- 
lation and  deceit. 

Surely,  the  Congress  has  been  ma- 
nipulated and  deceived. 

On  the  eve  of  the  1984  Presidential 
election,  the  National  Security  Council 
claimed  that  Soviet  Mig  fighters  were 
being  shipped  to  Nicaragua— when  the 
Soviet  ship  which  was  said  to  be  carry- 
ing them  was  unloaded,  no  Mig's  were 
on  board. 

Before  a  House  vote  on  Contra  aid  in 
1985,  the  State  Department  distribut- 
ed a  supposedly  independent  report  by 
two  Brlgham  Young  University  stu- 
dents exonerating  the  Contras  of  all 
human  rights  abuses— the  report,  we 
later  learned,  was  funded  by  Oliver 
North's  operatives  and  at  that  time 
even  the  CIA  conceded  Contra  human 
rights  violations. 

That  same  year.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Elliott  Abrams  claimed  before 
Congress  here  in  Washington  that  the 
Contra  ranks  had  grown  to  20,000  and 
were  expanding  at  a  rate  of  1,000  a 
month— while  U.S.  officials  in  the 
region  were  telling  reporters  that  the 
Contras  remained  at  10,000  through- 
out 1985. 

And  in  1986,  prior  to  a  Senate  vote. 
Assistant  Secretary  Abrams  traveled 
to  Honduras  to  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment to  accuse  Nicaragua  of  an  inva- 
sion—what had  really  happened  was  a 
Nicaraguan  sweep  of  Contra  bases  on 
the  Honduran-Nicaraguan  border, 
something  they  had  done  many  times 
before.  When  the  Hondurans  agreed 
to  protest  the  action,  however,  the 
United  States  released  $20  million  in 
emergency  funds  to  help  the  Hondu- 
ran  Army  counter  the  "invasion." 

The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

But  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
been  manipulated  and  deceived,  Mr. 
President.  Poor,  young,  and  illiterate 
Nicaraguan  men  and  women— the 
people  who  make  up  the  vast  majority 
of  what  we  call  the  Contras— have 
been  manipulated  and  deceived  too. 
The  manipulation  and  deceit  of  these 
people  was  far  more  cruel,  far  more 
cynical,  than  anything  that  was  done 
to  us— we  could  cast  our  votes  and  go 
home,  while  the  Contras  gave  up  their 
homes,  their  families,  and  some  gave 
up  their  lives.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  Contra  leadership,  about  the 
former  national  guardsmen:  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  rank  and  file,  the  men 
and  women  on  the  ground. 

At  the  1944  Republican  National 
Convention,  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  declared:  "Old  men  declare 
war,  but  it  is  the  youth  who  must 
fight  and  die."  Four  and  a  half  dec- 
ades later,  we  have  a  variation  on  that 
theme:  "Old  men  declare  war,  but  it  is 
the  poor  and  hungry  of  the  Third 
World  who  must  fight  and  die." 

I  never  supported  the  Contras,  Mr. 
President,  but  my  Government  did.  As 
part  of  that  government,  I  now  believe 


that  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  the 
illiterate  peasants  now  left  in  Hondu- 
ras—not to  the  war,  but  to  the  human 
beings. 

What  began  as  a  bad  policy  7  years 
ago  is  now  ending  as  a  bad  policy.  The 
Contras  have  become  a  political  disas- 
ter, an  embarrassment.  The  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker 
realize  that,  and  have  engaged  in  some 
tremendously  creative  domestic  diplo- 
macy to  create  the  agreement  now 
before  us. 

There  are  some  who  will  vote 
against  this  legislation  because  they 
believe  we  are  abandoning  the  Con- 
tras—because  they  believe  that  noth- 
ing short  of  military  assistance  is  suffi- 
cient. Others  will  vote,  as  I  have  in  the 
past,  against  this  legislation  in  protest 
of  the  entire  policy. 

For  many  of  us— who  have  been  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue  in  the  past— the 
temptation  is  to  wash  our  hands  of  the 
Contras.  That  surely  would  be  easy, 
politically  expedient.  But  after  a  great 
deal  of  thought,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  right. 

Of  course,  I  would  have  preferred  an 
agreement  which  would  have  provided 
only  for  regional  relocation  and  reinte- 
gration. And  of  course,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  we  wiU  be  back  here  a 
year  from  now  facing  that  issue— we 
will  have  bought  this  time  for  our- 
selves, but  still  have  no  policy  in  place. 
But  if  the  choice  now  before  us  is  be- 
tween this  legislation  and  complete 
abandonment,  I  must  choose  the  legls- 
lation— hvimanitarian  assistance  to 
people  who  made  the  mistake  of  be- 
lieving in  an  endless  parade  of  Ameri- 
can officials  who  said  our  guns  and 
our  money  and  our  food  would  contin- 
ue to  flow. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  feel  compelled 
to  make  a  point  that  many  in  the 
media  already  have  realized.  A  head- 
line in  the  April  3  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  simis  it  up:  "A  done  deal  and 
an  undone  deal  in  Central  America." 
The  article  is  about  the  agreement  we 
are  voting  on  today— and  about  cur- 
rent United  States  policy  in  El  Salva- 
dor. For  years,  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  only  enough  room  in  the 
headlines  for  one  war  in  Central 
America. 

When  the  debate  over  Contra  aid 
heated  up,  the  civil  war  in  El  Salvador 
and  United  States  policy  in  that  tre- 
mendously troubled  country  became 
nonissues.  Despite  the  fact  the  United 
States  spends  $1.5  million  a  day  in  El 
Salvador  and  the  civil  war  that  has  al- 
ready claimed  at  least  60,000  lives  con- 
tinues to  rage,  the  United  States 
Senate  has  not  cast  a  single  vote  on 
our  policy  for  5  years.  Unless  we  take  a 
serious  look  at  that  policy— the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress,  in  a  genu- 
inely bipartisan  and  realistic  way— we 
may  simply  be  shifting  from  one  polit- 
ical fiasco  to  another. 
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In  the  coming  months,  we  will  have 
an    opportunity    to    reevsduate    our 
policy   in  El  Salvador.   I   hope  very 
much  we  can  take  the  lessons  of  this 
debate— lessons  about  compromise  and 
honesty  and  bipartisan  cooperation— 
and  apply  them  to  El  Salvador. 
I  shall  vote  for  this  legislation. 
Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  want  to  commend  our 
colleague  for  the  statement,  the  one 
which  expresses  the  views  of  many  of 
us,  including  this  particular  Senator. 
He  has  been  courageous  and  consist- 
ent on  this  issue  during  my  term  in 
the  Senate. 

I  commend  him  for  his  positions 
over  and  over  again,  and  I  also  thank 
him  for  his  willingness  in  this  particu- 
lar case  because  I  think  he  Is  absolute- 
ly correct  in  terms  of  what  this  pack- 
age does  and  what  hopefully  it  will  do 
over  the  next  10  months.  That  is  to 
provide  the  kinds  of  assistance  for  re- 
location and  reintegration  of  these 
people  who  have  served  as  the  cannon 
fodder  in  this  conflict. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  rise  and  tell  him 
how  much  I  appreciated  his  remarks 
and  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  him. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. Over  a  number  of  years  he 
has  been  one  of  our  leaders  in  reevalu- 
ating our  policy  in  all  of  Central 
America. 

I  thank  him.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  strong  statement.  It 
comes  not  only  from  a  sense  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign policy,  but  I  think  it  also  comes 
from  a  deep  sense  of  humanity  and 
morality  and  I  must  admit  it  is  the 
latter  two  that  appeal  to  me  the  most. 
I  admire  and  respect  the  first,  but  as 
a  human  being  it  is  the  hvunanity  and 
morality  that  appeal  to  me.  As  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  knows,  he  and  I 
have  sometimes  formed  a  lonely  mi- 
nority on  this  issue  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  both  of  our  parties. 

But  I  would  hope  that  the  people  of 
this  country  will  listen  to  what  he 
said,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration, to  whom  we  are  all  so  many 
of  us  extending  our  hands  in  biparti- 
san cooperation  here,  will  listen  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 

said.  ,     ,. 

As  I  have  said  over  and  over  again,  it 
is  not  a  military  threat  that  we  in  the 
United  States,  the  most  powerful, 
most  wealthy  Nation  in  the  world, 
faces  from  Central  America.  It  is  a 
threat  that  aU  of  us  as  human  beings 
face,  real  enemies,  the  enemies  of 
hunger  and  poverty,  disease  and  illit- 
eracy. 


Let  us  hope  that  soon  we  can  be 
changing  our  focus  here  in  this  won- 
derful and  good  country,  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  instead  of 
guns  and  tanks  and  planes,  we  can 
send  doctors  and  nurses,  carpenters, 
farmers  and  agronomists,  teachers, 
people  to  tesuih  someone  how  to  drill  a 
well,  how  to  grow  food,  how  to  do  the 
basic  things  that  we  take  for  granted. 
I  have  three  children,  and  they  get 
the  usual  childhood  shots.  The  distin- 
guishd  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  a 
beautiful  child,  whom  I  have  seen  re- 
cently, and  I  am  sure  he  takes  this 
child,  as  I  have  mine,  and  gets  polio 
shots  and  diphtheria  shots  and  all  the 
things  we  just  take  for  granted.  But 
they  do  not  in  Central  America. 

Let  us  start  making  that  available 
and  make  education  available. 

The  Senator  spoke  of  the  illiteracy 
of  the  young  men  who  are  there  fight- 
ing and  dying.  Let  us  start  teaching 
them  how  to  read  and  write,  and  we 
should  do  those  things  that  we  as  a 
great  and  good  Nation  are  so  capable 
of  doing  when  we  set  our  mind  to  it. 
That  is  something  we  all.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives, will  take  to  heart  and  be  proud 
of. 

More  importantly  it  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  generosity  of  this  Nation,  a 
sense  of  generosity  that  should  be 
tapped  for  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries as  part  of  our  own  hemisphere. 

So  I  applaud  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
eloquently  outlining  a  cornerstone  of 
tnily  enlightened  foreign  policy  ap- 
plied to  not  only  Central  America  but 
other  parts  of  the  Third  World. 
I  thank  him  for  his  comments. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  for  some  time  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  let  me  if  I  can,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  colleagues  who  are  here  and  some 
who  might  be  listening,  try  to  outline 
where  we  as  managers  of  the  bill  think 
we  are  going  over  the  next  hour  or  so. 
It  is  my  Intention  immediately  to 
yield  approximately  20  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  on  my  time. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  not  plan- 
ning then  on  offering  his  amendment. 
He  simply  wanted  to  make  a  state- 
ment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  will  not  be  offer- 
ing his  second  amendment.  And  it  is 
my  understanding,  also,  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  will 
not  be  offering  his  second  amendment. 
After  the  Senator  from  Idaho  speaks 
for  approximately  20  minutes,  it  is  my 
intention  to  ask  the  Chair  to  go  back 
and  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms].  Senator 


Helms  expects  to  speak  on  that 
amendment  for  approximately  30  min- 
utes. 

This  is  not  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest and  we  are  not  trying  to  fence 
anybody  in  or  out  here. 

Then  it  is  agreed  if  we  are  able  at 
that  point  to  get  unanimous  consent 
agreements,  and  I  hope  we  will,  to 
postpone  the  vote  on  that  amendment 
for  approximately  30  minutes  while  he 
introduces  the  second  Helms  amend- 
ment which  is  also  on  the  agreement 
and  we  would  then  vote.  He  would 
intend  to  speak  on  that  amendment 
for  approximately  30  minutes. 

We  would  then  vote,  and  I  am  now 
taking  us  to  about  an  hour  and  20  or 
an  hour  and  25  minutes  from  this 
moment.  We  would  then  vote  on 
Helms  amendment  No.  1,  immediately 
followed  by  the  vote  on  Helms  amend- 
ment No.  2. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  myself  to  speak 
only  briefly  in  opposition  to  both 
Helms  amendment  No.  1  and  then 
again  briefly  in  opposition  to  Helms 
amendment  No.  2,  after  which  we 
would  expect  the  normal  motion  to 
table  on  both  Helms  amendment  No.  1 
and  Helms  amendment  No.  2.  There 
would  be  two  separate  votes  occurring. 
We  might  even  be  able  to  make  the 
second  vote  a  10-minute  vote  or  work 
some  sort  of  stacking  procedure  out. 
Let  us  wait  to  see  how  we  do. 

At  this  point  it  is  my  intention  to 
yield,  and  I  would  like  to  yield  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  1  minute,  I  am 
in  complete  concurrence  with  that  way 
of  proceeding,  and  I  would  note  again 
that  we  could,  if  we  follow  such  a  pro- 
cedure, finish  this  bill  tonight.  The 
majority  leader  has  stated  we  would 
not  be  in  session,  at  least  there  wiU  be 
no  rollcall  votes,  tomorrow  if  we  are 
able  to  do  that. 

I  note  again,  as  I  have  before,  there 
are  no  amendments  that  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  President's  proposal  here. 
It  Is  a  bipartisan  proposal  from  the 
majority  side.  We  do  not  have  any 
amendments.  None  have  been  offered. 
None  have  surfaced,  and  nobody  in- 
tends to  bring  any  up. 

So  if  we  are  able  to  have  those  two 
amendments  plus  the  speeches  he 
wants,  it  is  conceivable  we  could 
finish. 

With  that,  I  will  finish  and  yield 
back  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  and  the  Senate, 
this  is  not  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  am  just  trying  to  set  the  order 
for  the  next  hour  and  15  minutes  or  20 
minutes  based  on  an  understanding  I 
have  reached  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 
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What  Is  important  with  regard  to 
the  overall  plan  is  that  as  of  this  time 
we  have  had  three  of  the  amendments 
that  were  scheduled  to  be  offered.  The 
authors  have  indicated  to  me  they  are 
not  going  to  offer  those  three  amend- 
ments, and  we  hope  also  a  third 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  may  still  offer  accord- 
ing to  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
that  that  amendment  would  not  be  of- 
fered. 

So  we  have  reduced  the  number  of 
amendments.  It  looks  to  me  as  we 
probably  have  two  votes,  but  let  us 
move  forward  for  the  next  half-hour 
or  so  and  then  I  would  think  we  would 
know  exactly  where  we  are.  but  I 
would  think  we  would  be  voting  start- 
ing, at  least  on  the  first  Helms  amend- 
ment, at  something  like  7:15  to  7:30. 

I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shzlbt).  The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  the  time. 

With  respect  to  our  good  friend  and 
my  good  neighbor.  Senator  Hatfield's 
remarks,  I  must  caM  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  since  the  betray- 
al of  the  revolution  in  Nicaragua,  the 
Soviet  Union,  since  1980.  has  pumped 
nearly  $6  blUion  into  that  country, 
and  the  people  are  still  poor. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  the  Com- 
munist dictators  stay  in  power  in  Nica- 
ragua, the  people  of  Nicaragua  are 
going  to  suffer  repression,  poverty, 
shortages,  a  lack  of  human  rights,  po- 
litical prisoners,  deceit,  and  cheating. 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves 
about  that. 

If  we  want  to  do  a  favor  to  the  good 
people  in  Central  America,  the  best 
thing  this  country  could  do  is  export 
to  those  people  the  assistance  needed 
to  instill  into  their  society  the  engine 
of  capitalism. 

Capitalism  and  freedom  produces 
wealth.  Communism  and  oppression 
produces  poverty  and  oppression. 

President  Reagan,  under  the  Reagan 
doctrine,  tried  to  get  the  Congress  to 
go  along  with  a  policy  that  would  give 
support  to  people  who  are  striving  to 
achieve  their  own  destiny,  freedom, 
and  opportunity  in  their  own  country. 
It  took  the  force  of  arms,  of  course,  to 
do  that. 

But  we  have  removed  ourselves  from 
that  policy.  The  reason  the  Contras 
have  failed  is  because  of  the  100th 
Congress'  failure  to  vote  the  aid  pack- 
age to  them  when  they  were  in  the 
process  of  wiiming  the  war.  Defeat  was 
snatched  from  the  Jaws  of  victory. 

It  seems  to  me  as  though  it  is  deja 
vu.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is 
simply  a  modem-day  Bay  of  Pigs,  al- 
though this  has  taken  a  lot  longer.  In 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  it  only  took  1  day  for 
the  United  States  to  lose  its  guts  to 
not  support   the   brave   men  of   the 


2506th  Battalion  who  would  have  lib- 
erated Cuba. 

We  still  had  the  opportimity  to  lib- 
erate the  Island  of  Cuba  and  the 
reason  to  do  it.  The  Soviet  Union  vio- 
lated the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ments starting  on  day  one.  They  have 
violated  these  so-called  agreements  for 
25  years  and  we  have  stood  by  and 
watched  our  friends  on  the  Island  of 
Cuba  suffer. 

They  could  have  enjoyed  freedom 
and  democracy  if  we  had  Just  a  little 
courage  in  our  convictions.  It  would 
have  saved  millions  of  lives  had  the 
United  States  taken  the  responsibility 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  and  lib- 
erated the  Island  of  Cuba. 

I  look  back  at  history.  I  can  remem- 
ber the  debates  in  the  House  in  the 
1970's  on  "Give  peace  a  chance."  Give 
peace  a  chance  in  Cambodia  where 
two  out  of  every  seven  Cambodians 
were  murdered  when  the  Communists 
took  over.  We  gave  peace  a  chance  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  would  not  give  the 
support  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  The  Congress  Jerked  the  rug 
out  from  under  them.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  does  not  have  the 
courage  or  the  political  will  to  stand 
up  and  support  freedom  and  support 
peace  and  freedom  for  a  long  sus- 
tained period. 

So  here  we  are  again.  I  guess  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  that  we 
have  come  this  far. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  speeches  here.  I 
heard  my  good  colleague  from  Arizo- 
na, Senator  McCain,  speak.  I  think  he 
is  probably  right.  Mr.  President.  This 
is  probably  the  best  deal  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  thought  he  could  get  from 
this  Congress.  I  think  he  might  have 
gotten  a  better  deal,  personally,  if  he 
had  asked  for  more,  as  a  new  Presi- 
dent coming  in.  But  he  did  not. 

I  have  a  real  problem  knowing  which 
is  the  best  way  to  vote  on  this.  I  hate 
to  see  the  Contras  left  starving  in  the 
fields,  but  I  do  think  this  is  not 
enough.  Previously,  Congress  offered 
the  Contras  real  hope,  real  opportuni- 
ty. Today  we  offer  them  defeat  with- 
out dignity. 

As  a  result  of  that,  Mr.  President,  on 
the  5th  of  April,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  $300  million 
in  military  assistance  and  $85  million 
in  humanitarian  assistance  to  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua.  In  my  view,  that 
is  what  is  needed  as  a  minimum  for  us 
to  be  able  to  achieve  victory. 

Mr.  President,  in  previous  years,  the 
U.S.  Government  tried  to  offer  hope.  I 
think  the  leadership  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  in  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  that  were  involved  were 
genuine  and  sincere  in  trying  to  offer 
hope  to  the  Contras. 

I  can  trace  it  back  to  the  very  first 
effort  when  I  was  engaged  in  this  in 
1982  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  offered  the 
"Cuban"  resolution  which  eventually 
passed   by   a   large   majority   in   the 


Senate.  The  legislation  restated  the 
1962  policy  that,  by  whatever  means 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  force, 
the  United  States  would  support  peace 
and  freedom  in  Central  America  and 
would  oppose  the  Marxist  revolution 
from  being  exported  from  Cuba  to  the 
mainland  of  the  Americas. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  both 
voted  for  that  resolution.  It  became 
law.  The  administration,  in  my  view, 
missed  a  golden  opportunity.  They 
should  have  used  the  vote  to  make  a 
bipartisan  policy  to  achieve  peace  and 
freedom  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  the 
famous  line:  "It  isn't  over  until  the  fat 
lady  sings."  And  it  is  not  over  yet.  I 
hope  it  is  not  over,  but  if  this  is  the 
Ijest  we  can  do,  the  fat  lady  may  not 
be  singing,  but  you  can  hear  her  clear- 
ing her  throat.  The  last  gasp  for  the 
Contras,  I  fear,  is  coming  near. 

I  hope  that  President  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary Baker,  with  this  show  of  bipar- 
tisan cooperation  here,  will  somehow 
be  able  to  convince  Daniel  Ortega  and 
Tomas  Borge.  two  very  strong  avowed 
revolutionary  Marxists  who  believe 
that  political  power  comes  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gim,  that  they  should  de- 
mocratize Nicaragua,  that  they  should 
go  for  freedom,  have  free  elections, 
even  though  one  statement  after  an- 
other they  do  not  have  any  intention 
to  do  it. 

For  example.  Just  as  recently  as 
1984.  Tomas  Borge  made  the  state- 
ment—and I  luiow  Tomas  Borge.  I 
have  talked  to  Tomas  Borge.  I  have 
watched  him  across  the  table,  sit  there 
and  blatantly  lie  to  U.S.  Senators, 
when  he  luiows  we  have  intelligence 
reports  about  how  many  political  pris- 
oners they  have,  sit  there  and  blatant- 
ly lie  to  you  because  he  thinks  it  is  OK 
to  lie  and  to  deceive  people.  That  is 
OK  if  it  means  that  they  can  stay  in 
power  and  further  their  goals.  His 
exact  quote  was: 

We  are  not  going  to  lose  at  the  polls  wliat 
we  have  won  through  the  force  of  anns. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  save  time, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series 
of  quotes  by  the  leadership  of  the  San- 
dinistas be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"The  aim  of  the  elections  will  not  be  to 
decide  who  holds  power  in  Nicaragua.  That 
question  has  been  settled  by  history,  and 
the  people  continually  ratify  its  decision. 
Elections  in  our  country,  at  the  various 
levels  announced,  will  take  place  in  order  to 
confirm  the  people's  authority,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people's  power."— Julio 
Lopez.  Banicada.  July  30,  1980. 

Elections,  A  Fetish  of  Reactionaries"— 
Headline,  Barricada,  August  2,  1980. 

"We  could  hold  elections  right  now  but 
political  pluralism  would  disappear  for  sure 
because  as  a  result  of  the  elections  we  would 
obtain  all  the  posts.  "—Thomas  Borge,  Inter- 
view with  EFE  (Spain)  August  10,  1980;  For- 
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eign Broadcast  Information  Service,  August 
11. 19«0. 

"The  elections  we  speak  of  are  very  differ- 
ent from  the  elections  desired  by  the  oli- 
garchs and  traitors,  conservatives  and  liber- 
als, reactionaries  and  Imperialists  .  .  .  Never 
forget  that  our  elections  will  be  to  perfect 
revolutionary  power,  not  to  hold  a  raffle 
among  those  who  seek  to  hold  power,  be- 
cause the  people  hold  power  through  their 
vanguard— the  PSLN  and  ItB  National  Direc- 
torate."—Humberto  Ortega,  Barrlcada, 
August  24,  1980. 

"In  sum,  democracy  is  intervention  by  the 
masses  In  all  aspects  of  social  life.  We  have 
said  this  in  order  to  state  clearly,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  what  the  SandinisU  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  understands  by  de- 
mocracy."- Humberto  Ortega,  ibid. 

"These  will  be  our  elections.  Remember 
that  they  are  elections  to  reinforce  power, 
because  the  people  hold  the  power  through 
their  vanguard  party,  the  Sandlnlsta  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  its  National  Di- 
rectorate.'-Humberto  Ortega,  ibid. 

"But  elections  will  be  held.  We  have  al- 
ready set  a  date.  That  will  be  the  time  to 
have  B  contest  in  the  electoral  arena.  What 
won't  be  up  for  debate  is  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  revolution."— Tomas  Borge, 
Speech  to  the  Inter-American  Human 
Rights  Commission;  Intercontinental  Press, 
October  10.  1980. 

"The  elections  that  took  place  with  the 
rifles  In  Nicaragua  were  the  most  authentic 
In  aU  of  Latin  America."— Sergio  Ramirez, 
Diario  de  las  Americas,  December  16, 1980. 

"Keep  firmly  In  your  minds  that  these 
elections  are  to  consolidate  revolutionary 
power,  not  to  place  It  at  stake."- Humberto 
Ortega,  1981;  in  Henri  Weber.  Nicaragua: 
The  Sandlnlst  Revolution  (London:  Verso 
Editions,  1981). 

"Elections  in  Nicaragua  will  not  be  for  the 
purpose  of  disputing  power,  but  to  fortify 
the  revolution."— Rafael  Soils,  PSLAN 
member;  in  La  Presna,  December  24, 1981. 

"Imperialism  in  demanding  that  we  hold 
elections,  because  they  think  the  revolution 
can  be  overthrown  through  elections.  But 
our  first  task  Is  to  create  an  Irreversible 
model  of  people's  power.  The  forms  wiU 
come  later."->Jalme  Wheelock,  interview 
with  Punto  Final  (Mexico),  May-June-July, 

1983. 

"Revolutions  are  not  elected,  they  come 
Into  being  to  stey."— Tomas  Borge,  Inter- 
view with  COSAS  (Chile):  Foreign  Broad- 
cast Information  Service,  October  19,  1983. 

"The  electoral  process  must  basically  be 
aimed  at  achieving  an  electoral  model  and 
elections  that  will  break  completely  with 
the  concepts  or  understanding  of  democracy 
that  prevaU  In  the  various  Latin  American, 
European,  or  North  American  countries."— 
Carlos  Nunez.  September  1983:  Contempo- 
rary Marxism,  No.  8,  Spring  1984. 

"The  electoral  process  must  be  one  that 
legitimizes  a  power  that  we  have  attained  as 
a  result  of  a  long  struggle."— Carlos  Nunez. 

Ibid. 

-Tot  us,  then,  the  elections,  viewed  from 
that  perspective,  are  a  nuisance,  just  as  a 
number  of  things  that  make  up  the  reality 
of  our  revolution  are  a  nuisance.  "—Bayardo 
Arce,  Speech  before  the  Political  Committee 
of  tlie  Nicaraguan  Socialist  Party;  La  Van- 
guardla  (Spain).  July  31.  1984. 

"We  believe  that  the  elections  should  be 
used  in  order  to  vote  for  Sandinismo,  which 
is  being  challenged  and  stigmatized  by  Impe- 
rialism, In  order  to  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that.  In  any  event,  the  Nicaraguan  people 
are  for  that  totalitarianism,  the  Nicaraguan 


peoples     are     for     Marxism-Leninism."— 
Bayardo  Arce,  Ibid. 

"We  are  not  going  to  lose  at  the  polls 
what  we  have  won  through  arms."— Tomas 
Borge,  Agence  France  Presse,  February  11. 
1984. 

"The  elections  are  to  confirm  that  the 
arms  today  in  the  hands  of  the  people  are 
also  civic  votes  to  authenticate  revolution- 
ary power."— Daniel  Ortega,  in  Washington 
Post.  February  22,  1984. 

"We  couldn't  consider  any  electoral  form 
that  would  contradict  the  revolutionary 
practice  during  these  years."— Sergio  Rami- 
rez, in  Contemporary  Marxism,  No.  8, 
Spring  1984. 

"The  electoral  process  must  be  one  that 
legitimizes  a  power  that  we  have  attained  as 
a  result  of  a  long  struggle."— Carlos  Nunez, 
Ibid. 

"The  Nicaraguan  people  will  have  to 
choose  and  vote  for  one  candidate.  That 
candidate  is  the  revolution."— Sergio  Rami- 
rez, in  New  York  Tribune,  May  30,  1984. 

"The  rifles  of  the  people  guarantee  the 
elections."— Humberto  Ortega,  Barricada. 
October  31,  1984. 

"The  rifles  held  by  the  people:  the  people 
are  holding  the  rifles:  the  workers  are  hold- 
ing the  rifles.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
rifles  are  distributed  among  the  people.  If 
the  people  do  not  like  this  government,  they 
can  easily  end  this  government.  What  better 
democracy  can  there  be?"— Daniel  Ortega, 
Managua  Domestic  Service,  January  9,  1987; 
Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service, 
January  12,  1987. 

"We  are  an  organization  whose  greatest 
aspiration  is  to  maintain  revolutionary 
power  .  .  ."-Analysis  of  the  Situation  and 
Tasks  of  the  SandinisU  People's  Revolu- 
tion, October  1979. 

"There  can  be  no  unity  with  those  who  do 
not  realize  that  the  revolution  is  only  possi- 
ble within  the  framework  set  by  the  van- 
guard of  the  people,  the  FSLN."-Tomas 
Borge.  Managua  Domestic  Service:  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service,  January  11, 
1980. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
feel  in  good  conscience  that  I  must  say 
these  things  because  I  hope  that  if,  in 
fact,  this  revolution  is  further  be- 
trayed, I  hope  that  at  that  point  in 
time  this  Congress  will  come  in  in  the 
same  bipartisan  effort  that  they  are 
doing  here  today  and  vote  for  a  pack- 
age that  is  similar  to  the  one  that  I  in- 
troduced on  the  5th  of  April  for  $300 
million  in  military  aid. 

When  I  hear  people  talking  about 
how  we  have  been  wrong  in  our  policy, 
I  just  think  what  has  been  wrong  is 
that  our  policy  has  not  been  clear 
enough.  It  has  not  sent  a  clear  signal. 
Not  only  not  clesw  enough  to  the  Con- 
tras,  to  the  surrounding  nations  in 
Central  America,  to  the  Sandlnlsta 
government,  but  to  the  American 
people  who  ultimately  have  to  pay  for 
these  foreign  policy  fiascoes. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  also  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  or  we  as  Americans  should  ever 
be  apologetic  about  having  a  policy 
that  supports  peace  and  freedom,  that 
supports  our  friends  and  opposes  our 
enemies;  that  supports  the  opportuni- 
ties for  people  who  want  to  achieve 
their  own  freedom  to  be  able  to  over- 
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throw  oppressive  Communist  dictator- 
ships and  governments. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  are  here  today  in  this  ex- 
tended 8-year  Bay  of  Pigs  operation.  It 
has  taken  8  years  instead  of  just  a  few 
days  to  accomplish  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  issue  was  never  made  clear 
enough  to  the  American  people  by 
either  the  Members  of  Congress  or  the 
administration  of  what  is  at  stake  in 
Central  America. 

Peace  and  freedom  are  at  stake  for 
those  people  in  Central  America,  Mr. 
President.  We  should  not  deceive  our- 
selves about  that. 

But  ultimately  our  peace  and  free- 
dom are  at  stake  also.  If  we,  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  wealthy,  the  great- 
est place  on  Earth  to  live  cannot  pro- 
vide enough  support  to  our  fellow 
Americans  who  are  literally  in  our 
back  yard  to  help  them  achieve  their 
freedom,  I  pray  for  what  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  this  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  back  on  the  floor.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment him  for  his  valiant  efforts  here 
today  and  I  support  the  amendments 
that  he  is  offering. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  just  some  exam- 
ples of  promises  that  the  Sandinistas 
have  already  broken. 

The  promises  on  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  religion,  union  rights,  press, 
private  enterprise,  promises  on  inde- 
pendent nonaligned  foreign  policy 
which  they  broke— the  day  they 
ousted  Somoza  on  July  21,  1979,  the 
Communist  guerrilla  factions  arrive  in 
Maimgua  to  discuss  military  coopera- 
tion and  assistance. 

It  has  been  a  string  of  broken  prom- 
ises by  the  dictators  of  Nicaragua.  I 
think  short  of  some  miracle,  it  will 
probably  continue  to  be  the  same 
string  of  broken  promises. 

So,  in  6  months  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleagues  who  are  here  today, 
who  are  talking  about  this,  wiU  then 
come  back  and  support  what  it  may 
take. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong,  Mr.  President.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na hopes  I  am  wrong  saying  these 
things.  There  is  nothing  that  would 
make  me  happier  to  see  Ortega  and 
Borge  allow  free  elections  and  see  a 
free  society  start  evolving  and  emerg- 
ing in  Nicaragua.  But,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  accom- 
plish it. 

We  are  very  naive  in  this  Chamber  if 
we  think  we  can  find  Jeffersonian 
democrats  in  Third  World  countries 
who  can  achieve  what  we  achieved  in 
this  country  overnight.  It  just  simply 
cannot  be  done. 

Senator  Hatfield  in  his  remarks 
mentioned  the  problems  in  El  Salva- 
dor. It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult. 
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The  Salvadorian  people  have  gone 
through  two  free  elections,  two  major 
free  elections.  To  Napoleon  Duarte's 
everlasting  credit  he  has  allowed  the 
opposition  party,  the  free  enterprise 
party,  if  you  will,  to  take  his  place 
when  he  was  running  the  Socialist 
party,  the  Christian  Democrats. 

They  have  had  those  elections.  But 
it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  a  civil 
order  when  you  have  a  terrorist  guer- 
rilla war  going  on  in  the  countryside, 
constantly.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult  in 
El  Salvador. 

Short  of  the  Contra  force  being  ef- 
fective and  working  in  Nicaragua,  it 
compounds  the  problems  in  El  Salva- 
dor. So  for  people  who  think  somehow 
when  they  go  back  home  and  tell 
people  they  are  saving  money  for  the 
taxpayers  by  not  being  for  Contra  aid, 
what  they  are  doing  is  costing  the  tax- 
payers more  money  with  the  mass  of 
refugees  who  are  walking  and  voting 
with  their  feet,  who  are  showing  up  in 
South  Texas  and  Miami  on  a  daily 
basis  from  that  region  of  the  world; 
with  the  costs  that  will  be  thrust  upon 
us  to  help  our  friends  in  El  Salvador 
because  the  revolution  is  being  export- 
ed into  El  Salvador  from  Nicaragua. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  these  broken 
promises  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

SAMDOnSTA  PiomsBS 
pmoiasB 

Freedom    of   expression,    religion,    union 
richts.  press,  privftte  enterprise: 
mroRMANCE 

Within  a  week  of  the  fall  of  Somoza,  the 
ffandlpM-"  nationalized  banking  and  for- 
eign trade.  The  insurance  and  mining  indus- 
tries were  nationalised  In  October  and  No- 
vember 1979. 

A  new  Sandlnista  controlled  laber  federa- 
tion was  created,  seizing  many  businesses. 
The  Sandlnista  labor  force  attacked  the 
non-Marxist  unions.  Strikes  were  banned 
through  the  country  in  September.  1981. 

In  December  1979.  an  anti-Somoza  private 
entrepreneur  was  prohibited  from  opening  a 
new  independent  television  station  by 
Daniel  Ortega.  Ortega  stated  that  television 
In  Nicaragua  belonged  to  the  people,  not  the 
millionaires  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

After  anti-Cuban  and  anti-Sandinista 
demonstrations  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  region 
In  September.  1980,  La  Prensa  was  ordered 
not  to  print  any  news  from  that  region  with- 
out government  approval. 

On  July  8.  1981.  the  temporary  closings  of 
La  Prenaa  began,  with  full  censorship  insti- 
tuted in  BCarch  1982. 

The  Sandinistas  banned  the  broadcast  of 
the  mass  of  the  Archbishop  of  Managua. 
Restrictions  were  placed  on  broadcasting  by 
the  Church's  "Radio  Catolica"  and  on  La 
Prensa's  coverage  of  Church  activities. 

The  Sandlnista  FSLN  founded  new 
women's,  peasant's,  and  youth's  organiza- 
tion patterned  after  the  Soviet  Union's 
"Young  Pioneers." 

The  first  Sandlnista  controlled  mobs, 
called  the  "devine  mobs"  were  formed  and 


used  by  the  Interior  Ministry  to  attack  San- 
dlnista opponents. 
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The  day  Somoza  was  ousted,  Cuban  mili- 
tary and  security  advisors  entered  Managua. 

On  July  21,  1979,  two  Salvadoran  commu- 
nist guerrilla  factions  arrived  in  Managua  to 
discuss  military  cooperation  and  assistsLnce. 

By  August,  1979,  hundreds  of  Nicaraguan 
children  were  being  sent  to  Cuba  for  politi- 
cal indoctrination. 

In  March,  1980,  the  Sandinistas  estab- 
lished Party-to-Party  ties  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Defense 
Minister  Humberto  Ortega  declared  Marx- 
lam-Leninism  the  "scientific  doctrine'  that 
guides  the  Sandlnista  revolution. 

In  1981,  the  Sandinista-controlled  media 
were  told  to  take  a  line  against  the  "coun- 
terrevolutionary" Solidarity  movement  in 
Poland  and  only  to  report  "facts"  confirmed 
by  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  press  agencies. 

PROMISE 

The  legislative  Council  of  State  would 
have  33  members  representing  the  broad 
spectrum  of  Nicaraguan  society,  such  as  po- 
litical parties,  labor  unions,  business  groups, 
the  national  university,  and  the  national 
clergymens'  association. 

PnrORMAlfCE 

In  mid-April,  1980,  the  Sandinistas  issued 
a  decree  enlarging  the  Council  of  State  from 
33  to  47  members,  with  a  structure  guaran- 
teeing the  FSLN  and  FSLN-controlled  orga- 
nizations a  majority. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
act  as  a  traffic  cop  here. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  an  amendment.  He 
has  graciously  let  different  people 
speak.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  have 
these  amendments  up  and,  in  fact, 
without  a  time  agreement  on  them,  he 
could  stay  on  them  for  the  next  couple 
of  days  if  he  wanted.  I  realize  that  is 
not  his  intent.  He  has  allowed  a 
number  of  people  to  go  first. 

Numerous  people  want  to  speak.  As 
one  of  the  two  managers  of  the  bill,  I 
would  like  to  get  the  amendments 
voted  on,  get  on  to  third  reading,  and 
then  I  would  be  happy  to  sit  here  so 
people  could  speak— and  everybody 
else  can  go  home— for  the  next  10 
hours,  if  they  want,  about  the  bill. 

Might  I  suggest  this?  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee,  is  here. 
This  is  certainly  an  area  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  quite  appropriately  so. 

I  wonder  if  everybody  would  be  will- 
ing—I am  not  asking  this  as  a  unani- 
mous consent,  but  just  as  comity— we 
might  let  the  distinguished  chairman 
speak  on  this  matter.  Then  go  back 
and  let  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  get  his  amendment  up; 


bring  it  to  a  vote,  or  if  he  has  some 
other  plan,  if  he  wishes,  to  do  that. 

At  some  point.  I  will  be  moving  to 
table,  but  as  I  have  told  everybody,  I 
am  not  going  to  move  to  table  until 
people  have  a  chance  to  have  their 
say.  Certainly,  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment. 

We  might  do  it  that  way.  If  we  can 
figure  out  when  the  votes  are  going  to 
occur,  get  the  votes  into  a  package,  get 
the  speeches  into  a  package,  and  per- 
haps wrap  this  up. 

Does  anybody  see  anything  drasti- 
cally wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  an  objection  to  this  procedure. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  This  is  not  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  do  not  yield  the  floor. 
I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DIXON.  My  colleague,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  would  be  kind 
enough  to  yield  to  me,  as  I  imderstand 
the  arrangement  here  we  will  be  on 
the  Helms  amendment  which,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
has  no  time  limit. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  important  to 
this  Senator.  Because  information  has 
Just  come  to  me  concerning  the  appro- 
priations side  of  this  legislation  that 
offends  me  very  much. 

I  have  quietly  talked  to  the  majority 
leader  concerning  my  interest  in  that 
matter  and  candidly  I  must  say  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  for  this  package  at 
the  appropriate  time  if  my  concerns 
are  appropriately  answered.  But  I  am 
not  prepared,  speaking  as  this  Senator 
from  Illinois,  to  at  this  time  agree  to  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
would  further  modify  the  existing 
agreement,  which  gives  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  unlimited  time 
on  his  amendment.  Because  if  I  cannot 
be  accommodated  I  may  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  unlimited  time  for  an 
unlimited  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  hope  I  have  not 
misled  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  am 
not  proposing  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  while  he  re- 
served time  for  his  amendments,  has 
not  entered  into  a  time  agreement. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
lUinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  apologize. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  To  continue,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  reserved  time 
for  his  amendments  but  does  not  have 
a  time  agreement  and  has  never  en- 
tered into  a  time  agreement  on  his 
amendments. 
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Under  the  Senate  niles,  the  subject 
has  unlimited  debate  unless  I  or  some- 
body moves  to  table. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  give  everybody 
unlimited  time,  nor  has  that  been  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  to  come  up.  He  has  a 
perfect  right  to  speak  on  it.  He  will 
speak  on  it.  At  some  appropriate  time, 
I  will  move  to  table  the  amendment. 
All  I  want  is  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  have  a  chance  to  speak  a  few 
minutes  in  his  capacity  as  chairman.  I 
would  suggest  at  that  point  it  might 
make  some  sense  to  then  go  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  per- 
haps we  could  dispose  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, I  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  on  this  bill.  Whatever  amount  of 
time  he  wants  to  speak,  he  is  going  to 
get  a  chance  to  speak.  We  are  not 
going  to  go  to  final  passage  until  he 
has  a  chance  to  speak. 

Mr.  DIXON.  But  I  want  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  who  is  managing 
this  bill  so  ably,  that  while  he  has  a 
good  deal  of  time,  he  has  a  limit  of  4 
hours.  But  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  has  eternity.  At  this  particu- 
lar point,  until  my  problem  is  solved, 
eternity  seems  more  attractive  to  me. 

I  need  to  discuss  this  with  people.  I 
have  discussed  it  privately  with  the 
majority  leader.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
out  on  the  floor  and  cause  unusual 
problems  here.  But  something  has 
been  done  without  my  knowledge  on 
this  bill  which  offends  me  greatly  and. 
I  would  suggest,  is  something  which 
would  offend  every  Senator  if  known 
to  every  Senator.  I  am  not  going  to  go 
public  if  I  am  satisfied  about  what  has 
occurred.  But  I  am  very,  very  troubled 
about  what  has  occurred  in  construc- 
tion of  the  appropriating  side  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  I  might  reclaim  the 
floor,  Mr.  President,  what  I  might  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  at 
some  point  he  may,  during  the  time 
when  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na has  his  amendment  up,  speak 
during  that  time. 

On  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  all  of  us  face,  I  sup- 
pose, possible  eternity.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  ex- 
pects to  face  eternity  on  this  bill,  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  would 
probably  at  some  appropriate  time,  if 
that  seemed  to  be  the  direction  we 
were  going,  to  table  in  any  event. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  certainly  during  the  time 
the  amendment  is  up,  he  can  speak  or 
do  whatever  he  wants.  He  is  not  going 
to  be  cut  off  and  he  can  vote  for  or 
against  as  he  sees  fit. 


I  wonder  if  anybody  would  object  if  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  wishes  to  make  a  short 
statement  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Certainly,  I  have  no  objection  whatso- 
ever. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  en- 
courage the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  to  do  that.  Senator  Pell  and  I 
worked  very  closely,  in  great  comity 
and  friendship. 

Lest  anybody  has  a  suspicion  that  I 
intend  to  delay  this  matter,  I  have 
been  here  since  4:15  this  afternoon 
ready  to  offer  amendments.  I  will  say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  there  is  a  lady  at  my  house  sitting 
there  patting  her  foot  wondering 
when  I  am  going  to  get  home.  So  I  will 
expedite  my  part  of  it  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  to  the  defense  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Let  us  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  and  move  on 
in  the  normal  course.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  partic- 
ipant in  the  discussions  between  Secre- 
tary of  State  Baker  and  the  congres- 
sional leadership,  I  am  very  glad  to 
speak  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  underlying 
legislation  before  us  today.  This  pack- 
age to  continue  the  Humanitarian  As- 
sistance Program  for  the  Contras 
through  February  1989  is  based  on  a 
bipartisan  agreement  which  in  effect 
finally  ends  the  policy  of  U.S.  military 
backing  for  the  Contras  and,  most  im- 
portantly, represents  a  genuine  com- 
mitment by  the  administration  to  give 
its  support  to  the  Central  American 
peace  plan.  If  that  plan  is  implement- 
ed in  all  of  its  aspects,  the  Contras 
would  be  disbanded  as  a  military  force 
and  the  food,  clothing,  and  medicines 
that  would  be  furnished  under  this 
legislation  before  us  would  ease  their 
reintegration  into  Nicaraguan  life  or 
aid  in  their  relocation  to  other  coun- 
tries in  the  region.  The  package  specif- 
ically prohibits  funds  for  military  op- 
erations and  denies  assistance  to  those 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Contras  who 
are  giiilty  of  himian  rights  abuse,  drug 
smuggling,  or  misuse  of  funds. 

At  long  last,  we  have  a  policy  that  is 
totally  consistent  with  the  Central 
American  peace  process.  The  Tesoro 
Beach  agreement  which  was  signed  by 
the  five  Central  American  Presidents 
this  past  February  envisions  external 
assistance  for  the  purposes  of  relocat- 
ing the  Contras  and  ending  their  exist- 
ence as  a  military  force.  After  a  meet- 
ing with  President  Bush  a  few  weeks 
ago.  President  Arias,  the  architect  of 
the  peace  plan,  underlined  that  the  bi- 
partisan agreement  reached  between 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
was  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  aims 
of  the  peace  accord.  He  affirmed  this 
in  a  meeting  I  attended  with  the 
Senate  leadership. 


The  Secretary  of  State,  in  emphasiz- 
ing a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
the  Congress  over  the  difficult  issue  of 
aid  to  the  Contras,  has  pledged  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  respective  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  committees 
and  the  Senate  and  House  leadership 
that  the  assistance  will  not  be  obligat- 
ed beyond  November  30  of  this  year 
until  there  has  been  consultation  with 
regard  to  the  situation  in  Central 
America.  I  welcome  and  support  this 
policy  which  will  go  far  in  enabling 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
to  speak  as  one  in  support  of  peace  in 
Central  America. 

We  are  at  this  historic  point  today 
because  of  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
President  Arias  and  his  fellow  Presi- 
dents in  the  region.  President  Ortega 
has  played  a  constructive  role  by 
moving  up  elections  in  Nicaragua  to 
February  1990  and  taking  other  steps 
that  will  aid  the  democratization  proc- 
ess in  his  nation.  The  progress  that  we 
are  seeing  today  should  enable  our 
Government  to  move  toward  resuming 
a  normal  relationship  with  Nicaragua 
and  thereby  settling  our  differences 
through  negotiation  and  normal  diplo- 
matic proceduires. 

The  Central  Americans  are  going  to 
need  additional  support  as  they  move 
away  from  political  and  military  con- 
frontation toward  the  task  of  rebuild- 
ing their  nations  for  the  benefit  of 
their  people  who  have  suffered  so 
long.  U.S.  support  for  this  recovery 
process  is  embodied  in  the  legislation 
before  us  today.  The  Congress  and  the 
administration  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  bodies  mentioned  in  the  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  Inter-American  Dia- 
logue and  the  Sanford  Commission  to 
help  our  Central  American  friends 
achieve  economic  health  and  political 
stabUity. 

In  a  demonstration  of  the  Senate's 
support  for  a  new  spirit  of  bipartisan 
cooperation  for  the  sake  of  peace  in 
Central  America,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  a  resounding  vote  in  favor  of 
this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  time  in  my  own  right,  unlimited 
time,  but  I  will  take  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. 

AHSKSMENT  NO.  45 

(Purpose:  To  provide  nonlethal  assistance  to 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
45. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(a)  StrUce  sections  1  through  5  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

SECTION  1.  POLICY:  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

(a)  PoucT.— It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  advance  peace  and  democracy  in 
Central  America  and  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect national  security  interests  in  the 
region. 

(b)  CoRoxxssioHAi.  Fufsiifos.— Pursuant  to 
that  policy,  the  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance 
should  be  sustained  as  a  means  to  promote 
peace  and  democracy  in  Central  America 
through  the  provision  of  appropriate  non- 
lethal  assistance,  and 

(2)  appropriate  military  assistance  should 
be  considered  for  provision  to  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance  In  the  event 
that  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  not  in  full  compli- 
ance with  their  international  commitments. 

sac  t  PROVISION  OF  NON-LETHAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Trahsfer  AcTHORmr.— The  President 
is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  from  unob- 
ligated funds  from  the  appropriations  ac- 
counts specified  in  section  5  up  to 
>49.750.000  to  be  used  solely  for  providing 
non-lethal  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  to  remain  available 
through  February  28,  1990.  Such  non-lethal 
assistance  shall  include— 

(1)  professional  development  and  human 
rights  training; 

(2)  the  provision  of  economic  assistance  to 
cover  administrative  costs  of  office  space, 
office  supplies,  telecommunications  equip- 
ment, transportation  costs,  and  transporta- 
tion assets: 

(3)  the  provision  of  gasoline,  fuel,  and 
spare  parts  for  aircraft,  including  helicop- 
ters; 

(4)  not  less  than  1,500  communication 
radios  with  batteries: 

(5)  clothing  and  boots  suitable  for  traln- 

inr. 

(6)  political  education  programs;  and 

(7)  civic  action  education  programs. 

(b)  ADMimsTRATivE  EXPENSES.— The  Presi- 
dent may  transfer  from  unobligated  funds 
from  the  appropriations  accounts  specified 
in  section  S  not  to  exceed  $5,00,000  to  meet 
the  necessary  administrative  expenses  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

(c)  BCxDiCAL  Assistance.- The  President 
may  transfer  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  from 
unobligated  funds  from  appropriations  ac- 
counU  specified  in  section  5.  $4,166,000.  to 
be  used  only  for  the  provision  of  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  civilian  victims  of  the  Nica- 
raguan civil  strife  to  be  transported  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Catholic  Church  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

(d)  Report  on  Obuoations.— Every  90 
days  after  the  date  of  eiuictment  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  cause  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  report  detailing  the 
obligation  of  the  non-lethal  aid  specified  In 
subaectlon  (a). 

8K.  S.  POUCY  TOWAKD  FUTURE  PROVISION  OP 
MIUTARY  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that 
at  the  appropriate  time,  the  Congress  will 
consider  authorizing  the  President  to  trans- 
fer from  the  unobligated  funds  of  the  De- 
partment    of     Defense     not     more     than 


150.000.000  in  military  assistance  for  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance. 

<b>  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
funds  described  in  section  (a)  should  be  obli- 
gated or  expended— 

(1)  before  February  28, 1990,  or 

(2)  any  time  after  February  28,  1990,  if 
the  President  has  certified  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  held 
free  elections  that  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  a  truly  democratic  government  in  Nicara- 
gua that  guarantees  peace,  freedom,  and 
Justice,  and  respect  for  human  rights  of  all 
Nlcaraguans. 

SEC.   4.    INAPPLICABILITY   OF   CERTAIN    PROHIBI- 
TIONS 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  restrictions  on  the  delivery  of  assist- 
ance shall  apply  to  any  assistance  trans- 
ferred under  section  -2. 

(b)  Redesignate  section  6  as  section  5. 

(c)  Strilie  sections  7  through  11. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  a  modification 
of  a  bill  that  I  introduced  on  March 
16,  a  bill  that  was  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Armstrong,  Garn,  Gramm, 
Hatch,  Htn«PHREY,  Lott,  Mack, 
McCain,  McChjre,  Nickles,  Shelby, 
Symms,  and  Wallop. 

This  amendment  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  policy  articulated  in  the  so- 
called  bipartisan  accord  in  Central 
America.  This  amendment  provides  no 
military  assistance  to  the  freedom 
fighters.  However,  it  does  provide  the 
freedom  fighters  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  nonlethal  assistance  neces- 
sary to  maintain  their  military  forces 
in  readiness  for  a  period  of  1  year— 
during  which  time  the  Sandinistas 
have  promised  to  "democratize." 

I  confess  that  all  of  us  know  how 
much  a  promise  by  the  Sandinistas 
means.  It  means  absolutely  nothing. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  assumed  a 
measure  of  good  faith  when  we  draft- 
ed this  amendment.  This  amendment 
places  the  Congress  on  record  as  stat- 
ing that  we  will  consider,  and  I  would 
emphasize  the  word  consider,  further 
military  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  if 
the  Sandinistas  do  not  meet  their 
stated  conmiitments  by  February  1990. 

I  am  talking  about  the  promises 
made  by  the  Marxlst-Sandinistas  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
10  years  ago.  I  have  listened  to  the 
rhetoric  on  this  floor  this  afternoon, 
and  it  brought  back  memories,  the 
same  sort  of  rhetoric  was  made  in  the 
1970's  when  the  Senate  made  the  bad 
mistake,  in  my  Judgment,  of  giving 
away  the  Panama  Canal.  We  heard 
then  about  how  this  was  going  to  buy 
friends  and  bring  peace  and  tranquil- 
ity in  abundance  and  all  of  the  good 
things  in  life  to  the  people  of  Central 
America.  It  did  not  happen. 

I  have  heard  this  kind  of  rhetoric— 
this  vain  hope  that  everything  will  be 
all  right— as  recently  as  this  morning 
when  we  were  discussing  the  question 
of  decertification  of  the  nation  of 
Mexico  in  committee.  Some  Senators 
said,  "Well,  we  can  trust  them.  We  do 
not  need  to  check  on  this."  In  fact,  the 


State  Department  has  not  even  re- 
sponded to  inquiries  about  13  officials 
that  have  reportedly  been  Involved  in 
drug  trafficking— 13  Mexican  officials. 
And  again  we  heard  all  of  the  prom- 
ises and  all  of  the  hopes  and  dreams 
that  everything  is  going  to  be  himky- 
dory  in  Mexico  and  therefore  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

So  we  live  from  hope  to  hope.  In  the 
legislation  before  us  today,  we  are 
placing  faith  in  Communists.  And  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  grave 
mistake. 

But  I  listened  with  great  interest 
when  the  administration  unveiled  this 
so-called  bipartisan  accord  on  Central 
America  last  month.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  a  good  man,  a  good  friend,  spent 
a  great  deal  of  personal  time  in  the  ne- 
gotiations to  draft  this  accord.  I  ac- 
knowledge that.  I  only  regret  that  the 
final  package  did  not  reflect  the  views 
of  a  substantial  number  of  Senators 
who  were  not  even  consulted. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  sev- 
eral of  the  cosponsors  of  the  adminis- 
tration's package  have  never  once 
voted  in  favor  of  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua.  And  I  have 
heard  on  this  floor  the  declaration 
this  afternoon  that  there  are  no 
amendments  on  the  other  side.  Of 
course,  there  are  not.  I  repeat:  Of 
course,  there  are  not.  This  is  not  a  bi- 
partisan accord.  It  is  an  accord  that 
suited  the  other  side. 

Now,  what  do  the  Contras  think 
about  this?  Less  than  an  hour  ago  I 
was  in  a  telephone  conversation  with 
Enrique  Bermudez,  one  of  the  direc- 
tors on  the  Directory  of  the  Nicsira- 
guan  freedom  fighters.  I  also  have 
talked  with  Aristldes  Sanchez,  another 
director.  Both  of  them  said  the  same 
thing.  One,  they  did  not  approve  the 
accord.  They  were  not  even  informed 
about  it  untU  the  time  of  President 
Bush's  news  conference  when  he  an- 
nounced it.  Both  of  them  said  that. 
They  did  not  even  know  about  it.  They 
did  not  know  the  details  of  it. 

Two.  they  also  said  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas know  that  relocation,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  accord,  means,  as  the 
Sandinistas  themselves  put  it,  the  end 
of  the  freedom  fighters.  This  is  not 
Jesse  Helbcs  talking;  these  are  the 
Sandinistas  they  are  quoting.  They 
say  that  this  is  a  sellout,  and  in  fact 
the  Sandinistas  have  said  that  this 
accord  means  the  end  of  the  freedom 
fighters.  Yes,  Mr.  President  they  are 
saying,  "Hooray"  in  Managua. 

Three,  Mr.  Bermudez  and  Mr.  San- 
chez said  there  is  no  incentive  in  this 
accord  for  the  Sandinistas  to  comply 
unless  Congress  says  it  will  consider— 
and  that  is  all  my  amendment  asks— 
consider  authorizing  military  assist- 
ance if  the  Sandinistas  do  not  comply. 

Both  of  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters  said,  curiously  enough,  in  dif- 
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ferent conversations,  that  this  is  an- 
other Bay  of  Pigs. 

But  those  issues  aside,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  accord  will  not  achieve  its 
stated  objectives.  It  will  not  keep  the 
freedom  fighters  alive  as  an  incentive 
to  the  Sandinistas  to  clean  up  their 
act.  This  accord  constitutes  little  more 
than  7  months  of  beans  and  Bandaidsi 
It  Is  disappointing  that  in  an  effort  to 
reach  complete  agreement  on  a  policy 
for  Nicaragua  the  administration,  my 
administration,  the  American  people's 
administration,  has  sought  the  least 
common  denominator. 

Furthermore,  the  administration's 
package  authorizes  funding  for  the 
"voluntary  reintegration  and  volun- 
tary regional  relocation"  of  the  free- 
dom fighters. 

What  does  that  mean?  Just  think 
about  the  message  this  will  send  to 
E>aniel  Ortega.  I  know  he  is  just  danc- 
ing with  joy.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
supporters  of  the  so-called  bipartissui 
accord  claim  to  be  telling  Ortega  that 
the  freedom  fighters  should  remain  in 
the  field  as  an  incentive  to  bring  about 
democracy  in  Nicaragua  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  supporters  of  the  so- 
called  bipartisan  accord  want  to  appro- 
priate money  to  dismantle  "voluntari- 
ly" the  so-called  incentive  for  democ- 
ratization. 

This  clear  contradiction  has  not 
been  lost  on  the  Sauidinistas.  You  can 
bet  your  boots  on  that.  They  have  al- 
ready hailed  the  administration  pack- 
age as  evidence  that  the  administra- 
tion is  abandoning  the  freedom  fight- 
ers, and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
amendment  is  just  a  modest  effort  to 
correct  some  of  the  flaws  in  this  pack- 
age. It  provides  the  President  with  the 
authority  to  transfer  from  unobligated 
funds  of  the  Defense  Department  not 
less  than  $49  million  in  nonlethal  as- 
sistance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance,  that  is  to  say,  the  freedom 
fighters.  My  amendment  provides  for 
the  exact  same  amount  of  assistance 
as  the  administration  package. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  coUeague  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  HELMS.  However,  this  amend- 
ment does  not  contain  any  unconstitu- 
tional provisions  as  does  the  so-called 
bipartisan  accord.  It  does  not  have  any 
unconstitutional  understsmdings  that 
will  permit  just  one  committee  chair- 
man out  of  four  or  more  to  halt  all  aid 
to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  after  7 
months.  Consistent  with  the  letter  of 
the  Bipartisan  Accord  on  Central 
America,  this  amendment  makes  the 
nonlethal  assistance  available  until 
February  28,  next  year,  1990. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  coUegue  yield 
just  on  a  point  of  correction? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  prefer,  unless  I  will 
offend  the  Senator  by  not  yielding,  to 
finish  my  statement  and  then  yield. 


Mr.  DODD.  Just  on  an  omission  in 
here  that  I  thought  he  might  want  to 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  cannot  understand 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  think  there  is  an  omis- 
sion in  his  own  amendment  that  he 
may  want  to  correct.  That  is  all.  That 
is  the  reason  I  was  asking  him  to  yield, 
but  I  will  wait. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  appreciate  it. 

This  amendment,  my  amendment, 
defines  nonlethal  assistance  as  profes- 
sional development  and  human  rights 
training,  economic  assistance,  fuel, 
spare  parts,  telecommunications, 
clothing  and  boots,  and  appropriate 
political  and  civic  action  programs. 
None  of  these  categories  would  allow 
the  freedom  fighters  to  mount  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  Sandinis- 
tas for  the  period;  but  it  is  uru-eason- 
able  to  expect  to  maintain  military 
forces  and  readiness  for  an  indefinite 
period  for  up  to  1  year  without  basic, 
nonlethal  supplies.  Nobody  could 
oppose  these  items  in  good  faith,  in 
my  judgment,  unless  he  or  she  believes 
that  we  should  immediately  capitulate 
to  the  oppression  of  the  Sandinista 
regime.  These  may  sound  like  harsh 
words  but  they  are  true  words.  Indeed, 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  readiness 
for  the  defense  of  freedom  is  itself  a 
humanitarian  mission. 

What  else  does  the  amendment  do? 
The  amendment  contains  an  intent  of 
Congress  section  that  after  November 
1990  the  Congress  will  consider— let 
me  repeat,  consider— authorizing  the 
President  to  transfer  not  more  than 
$50  million  in  assistance  to  the  free- 
dom fighters  if  the  Sandinistas  do  not 
comply  with  their  10-year-old  commit- 
ments to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment, my  amendment,  does  not  in- 
clude any  military  assistance,  either 
now  or  in  escrow. 

It  simply  sends  a  much  needed 
signal  to  the  Sandinistas  and  to  our 
Democratic  friends  in  the  region,  that 
in  the  likely  event  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas do  not  live  up  to  their  10-year-old 
promises,  we  will  not  abandon  the 
freedom  fighters.  We  can  say  it  over 
and  over  again  for  the  contents  of  the 
amendment  pending. 

I  am  aware  that  there  will  be  an 
automatic  motion  to  table.  There  also 
is  an  agreement  that  many  Senators, 
who  privately  support  this  amendment 
as  they  have  supported  others,  will 
nevertheless  vote  to  table  it.  What 
goes  on  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

This  amendment  is  based  on  the 
very  basic  premise  that  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance  must  be 
sustained  as  the  lost  opportunity  to 
promote  peace,  progress,  and  democra- 
cy in  Nictu-agua,  and  indeed  in  Central 
America. 


Frankly,  it  is  a  little  embarrassing  to 
me  that  while  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and 
his  patron  saint,  Fidel  Castro,  send 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  their 
friends,  the  Communists  in  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sit  and  quibble  over  wheth- 
er radios  and  gasoline  constitute  non- 
lethal assistance.  What  have  we  come 
to  in  this  country? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
prime  obstacle  to  democratic  reform  in 
Nicaragua  is  not  the  suppression  of  po- 
litical discussion  and  practice  but  the 
total  identification  of  the  Sandinista 
military  forces.  No  democratic  system 
can  develop  in  such  an  environment, 
and  the  only  hope  of  counterbalancing 
this  Marxist  despotism  supported  so 
strongly  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  to 
maintain  a  military  option  for  the  re- 
sistance and  reserve  throughout  the 
period  allotted  for  the  installation  of 
political  reforms. 

All  right,  Mr.  President,  it  is  Incom- 
prehensible to  me  that  there  could  be 
Senators  who  feel  that  by  disarming 
the  freedom  fighters  we  can  somehow 
promote  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  The 
Communists  in  Nicaragua  will  not  de- 
mocratize tomorrow  or  February  28, 
1990,  or  10  years  from  now,  or  100 
years  from  now,  unless  the  people  who 
are  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  free- 
dom are  given  a  little  assistance  by  the 
people  in  the  United  States  who  say 
that  they  support  freedom  in  the 
world.  But  no,  the  Congress  will  not  go 
along  with  that.  Why  should  the  Com- 
munists set  a  precedent  in  the  Com- 
munist world  and  hold  "free  elections" 
when  they  have  really  no  incentive  to 
do  so?  It  does  not  make  sense. 

Yet,  every  time  another  one  of  these 
so-caUed  peace  plans  emerges  many 
Senators  want  to  abandon  the  free- 
dom fighters  and  there  come  the  cli- 
ches and  the  rhetoric.  "Give  peace  a 
chance." 

There  used  to  be  a  little  girl  in  the 
comic  pages  who  would  hear  some- 
thing so  often  that  she  would  say  "I 
may  'fro  up"  and  that  is  the  way  I  feel 
every  time  I  hear  that  rhetoric  which 
has  no  substance,  except  political  sub- 
stance, namely  "Give  peace  a  chance." 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  is  that  we 
have  given  peace  a  chance  time  and 
time  and  time  again.  While  we  are 
busy  giving  peace  a  chance,  Daniel 
Ortega  is  working  overtime  to  consoli- 
date his  grip  on  Nicaragua.  I  can  just 
hear  the  campaign  slogans  for  the 
promised  Sandinista  elections:  "Let 
Ortega  Be  Ortega!" 

June  23  will  mark  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Sandinista  commitments  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
to  hold  "free  elections  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, that  will  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  a  truly  democratic  government  that 
guarantees  peace,  freedom,  and  jus- 
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tlce."  That  is  what  it  said  10  years  ago. 
That  is  what  the  Communists  in  Nica- 
ragua promised— 10  years  the  Nicara- 
guan  people  have  been  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  have  a  little  bit  of  freedom. 
What  suckers  we  are. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  ob- 
serve how  the  Sandinistas  react  once 
we  put  an  end  to  military  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
pumped  in  billions  and  billions  from 
his  side  and  we  quibble  over  peanuts. 

Throughout  all  of  1988  the  Congress 
did  not  appropriate  one  red  cent  in 
military  aid  for  the  resistance  or  the 
freedom  fighters.  What  were  the  gains 
for  peace  and  stability  in  Central 
America?  Zilch.  The  generosity  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  was  rewarded  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  U.S.  Ambassador,  the 
Jailing  of  hundreds  of  dissidents,  the 
closing  of  Radio  Catolica,  and  the  in- 
crease of  Soviet  bloc  assistance  to  the 
Communists  in  Nicaragua.  At  least  the 
Communists— and  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  Soviet  Union— at  the  top  know 
where  they  are  headed.  They  know 
what  we  are  doing.  We  do  not  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing  apparently. 

In  the  second  half  of  1988  when  the 
Congress  appropriated  so-called  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  freedom  fight- 
ers, the  Soviet  bloc  assistance  included 
a  pile  of  military  assistance  which  tri- 
pled. In  fact,  since  1984  the  Soviets 
have  sent  more  than  $3  billion  in  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  the 
Sandinistas. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  unclassi- 
fied charts  prepared  for  me  by  the 
CIA,  and  the  DIA,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  E>efense  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  identifying  the  value  of 
Soviet  military  assistance  to  the  San- 
dinistas since  1984.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (See  ex- 
hibit No.  1.) 

Mi.  helms.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  least 
we  can  do.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  if 
we.  for  any  reason,  do  not  at  least  do 
this.  Most  of  aU.  I  regret  an  agreement 
that  apparently  has  been  made  by 
some  to  table  every  amendment. 
Would  we  table  even  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments? Notice  has  been  given 
that  no  matter  what  any  amendment 
to  this  bill  says,  no  matter  how  good  it 
is,  it  is  going  to  be  tabled.  It  does  not 
matter  how  good  it  is.  Table  it. 

Despite  the  terrible  economic  condi- 
tions in  Nicaragua,  and  despite  the 
deep  discontent  among  the  people,  the 
Sandinistas  have  one  aim— one  aim: 
they  are  going  to  finish  off  the  free- 
dom fighters  so  the  freedom  fighters 
will  no  longer  be  a  threat  to  the  Com- 
munist Sandinista  power.  That  is  the 
name  of  the  game  in  Nicaragua.  And 
the  Sandinistas  will  continue  to  seek 


this  disintegration  by  intervention  in 
the  United  States  political  process. 

Therefore,  any  plan  for  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  should  have  as  its 
goal  a  concerted  effort  to  support  and 
sustain  the  military  forces  of  the  free- 
dom fighters,  as  a  credible  power  until 
the  Sandinistas  have  kept  their  10- 
year-old  promises  for  free  and  fair 
elections,  and  a  transition  to  the  new 
government  has  been  made.  If  the 
military  forces  are  disbanded,  there 
will  be  no  leverage  at  all  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Marxist  Communist  San- 
dinistas fulfill  their  promises.  Instead, 
they  will  be  laughing  at  us  as  they  are 
right  now. 

Mr.  President.  tWs  amendment 
allows  Senators  who  have  consistently 
supported  the  Contras  to  vote  for 
something  more  than  bipartisan  rhet- 
oric. I  should  remind  my  Republican 
colleagues  that  last  year  every  Repub- 
lican member  voted  against  a  so-called 
humanitarian  aid  package  that  was 
tougher  than  the  one  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  today. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity right  now,  this  evening,  to  do 
something  that  will  substantively  fur- 
ther democracy  in  Central  America. 

The  alternative,  I  fear,  will  lead  to 
nothing  but  fancy  press  releases  to- 
night and  tomorrow  morning  and  talk 
about  how  we  did  so  much  for  the 
freedom  fighters.  It  will  lead  to  noth- 
ing but  more  oppression  for  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  tomorrow  and,  of  course, 
I  hope  the  consciences  of  Senators 
who  really  want  to  support  the  free- 
dom fighters  would  at  least  take  this 
modest  step  and  vote  against  the  auto- 
matic tabling  motion  which  has  been 
repeatedly  promised,  prior  even  to  the 
offering  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DixoH).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second 

Mr.  DODD.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Just  a  point,  and  it  may 
be  Just  an  oversight  here,  but  my  good 
friend  has  suggested  that  the  earlier 
amendment  on  himianitarian  aid  was 
flawed  and  lacking  in  certain  provi- 
sions. Maybe  I  have  missed  it  here,  but 
I  see  no  provision  whatsoever  in  my 
colleague's  amendment  which  would 
provide  any  food  or  shelter  for  the 
Contras  during  the  next  year. 

There  is  assistance  for  clothing  and 
helicopters  and  some  office  equip- 
ment, but  I  see  no  aid  by  which  you 
could  feed  or  house  the  Contras 
during  that  period. 

Was  that  an  oversight,  or  is  it  miss- 
ing somehow? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, if  I  understand  his  question  cor- 


rectly, and  I  think  I  do,  that  this  list 
in  my  amendment  is  not  exclusive. 

It  lists  some,  but  not  all,  nonlethal 
assistance. 

The  list,  Mr.  President,  is  merely  il- 
lustrative. It  says,  "shall  include."  Of 
course,  other  nonlethal  aid,  such  as 
food,  can  and  obviously  would  be  in- 
cluded. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
oversight  at  all.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  DODD.  Can  I  ask  my  colleague 
what  else  might  t>e  included  in  that 
list.  Just  out  of  curiosity?  What  else 
are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  sorry.  The  acous- 
tics in  the  Chamber  are  not  that  good. 
If  the  Senator  will  repeat. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wonder,  if  there  is  a 
Ust,  what  else  would  be  included  in 
that  list,  if  this  is  only  an  illustrative 
list;  what  else  would  be  included,  in 
addition  to  food  and  shelter? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  will  note 
the  words  "shall  include." 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  that  is  very 
clear.  Of  course,  it  would  include  food, 
but  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  amend 
the  amendment  to  list  everything  that 
he  can  think  of,  but  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  the  way  it  is. 

It  says  "shall  include,"  but  as  I  say 
again,  it  is  also  clear  that  it  is  not  an 
exclusive  list. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Exhibit  No.  1 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  wish  to  speak  on  the 
amendment? 
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Mr.  WALLOP.  Either  before  or  after 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to 
yield  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  will  be  happy  to  yield,  but  there 
is  not  time.  The  Senator  will  concede 
the  floor  in  his  own  right,  or  I  will  cer- 
tainly yield  to  him,  whichever  you 
wish. 
Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  my  In- 
tention is  not  to  delay  any  consider- 
ation here,  but  I  want  to  salute  and 
compliment  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  and  I  hope,  albeit  vainly,  and 
I  say  that  with  a  sense  of  certainty, 
because  I  have  heard  that  this  is  a 
deal  that  is  a  deal,  and  that  anything 
that  does  not  fall  within  the  deal  is 
outside  it. 

Once  in  a  while,  the  Senate  goes  on 
lock  horn.  It  simply  is  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  making  a  judgment,  because 
some  have  made  a  judgment  on  its 
behalf  that  feels  incapable  of  making 
a  judgment  in  its  own  behalf,  individ- 
ually, collectively,  with  wisdom  or 
without  wisdom,  ''r  with  passion  or 
without  passion,  or  any  other  kind  of 
thing,  simply  will  not  think  this 
world's  deliberative  body  fails  from 
time  to  time  to  even  contemplate  the 
meaning  of  deliberation. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  the  delibera- 
tion tonight,  which  is  precisely  why  I 
will  not  take  a  long  time  to  discuss  the 
amendment  of  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina.  It  ought  to  be  discussed,  if 
the  Soiate  was  Interested  in  doing  its 
job,  which  it  is  not.  It  would  discuss 
some  things;  it  would  consider  some 
things.  But  that  is  not  to  be  the  case. 
Winston  Churchill  once  commented: 
I  see  it  said  that  leaders  should  keep  their 
ears  to  the  ground.  All  I  can  say  te  that  the 
British  nation  wiU  find  It  very  hard  to  look 
up  to  the  leaders  who  are  detected  in  that 
somewhat  ungainly  position. 

More  than  most  people,  Winston 
Churchill  recognized  that  consensus 
on  a  given  issue  was  not  necessarily  a 
byproduct  of  strong  leadership.  It  is 
certainly  no  substitute  for  leadership. 
Rather,  the  exercise  of  strong  leader- 
ship and  effective  policy  often  pre- 
vents or  imdermines  the  building  of  a 
consensus.  In  today's  jargon,  we  often 
refer  to  "bipartisan"  instead  of  con- 
sensus, but  nevertheless,  Churchill's 
observation  is  no  less  true  today  than 
it  was  during  the  period  before  World 
War  11  when  his  controversial  opin- 
ions and  strong  leadership  were 
deemed  divisive  and  counterproduc- 
tive. 

In  that  judgment,  that  they  were  de- 
cisive, people  forgot  to  listen  to  what 
they  said,  ignored  what  they  did,  and 
did  as  the  Senate  is  about  to  do,  spend 
a  judgment  in  deliberation  and  march 
in  lockstep  toward  a  single  goal. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  do 
that  tonight.  I  said  it  earlier,  and  I 
have  to  say  that  the  vote  on  my 
amendment  was  reflective  of  that,  we 
have  said  specifically  tonight  that  we 
are  not  interested  in  democracy  in 
Nicaragua,  as  we  were  in  democracy  in 
ChUe. 

Despite  all  the  rhetoric  to  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  President,  there  exists  no 
real  consensus  in  this  country  on  the 
solutions  to  the  conflict  in  Central 
America.  That  is  because  there  exists 
no  consensus  on  the  cause  of  the  con- 
flict. We  here  in  the  Senate  with  or 
without  deliberative  process  can  pass 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolutions  de- 
nouncing the  poverty,  strife  and  suf- 
fering in  the  region.  We  can  hold  joint 
press  conferences  and  profess  our  will- 
ingness to  work  together  to  stop  the 
bloodshed  and  to  instill  democracy. 
We  can  hail  the  peace  process  and  we 
can  decry  the  absence  of  the  peace 
process.  We  can  do  all  that  and  more, 
Mr.  President,  but  it  reaUy  does  not 
alter  or  hide  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  factions  in  this  country— and  in 
Congress— who  disagree  strongly  over 
what  is  at  stake  and  who  is  at  fault  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  assistance 
to  the  Contras  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  nettlesome  single  issue  to  con- 
front Congress  in  the  last  decade.  I 
have  foxmd  no  solace,  nor  have  I  re- 
ceived any  pleasure  out  of  the  numer- 
ous, often  seemingly  endless,  series  of 
debates  and  votes  on  Contra  aid.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  frequency  and  the 
virulence  of  the  debates  are  only  a 
symptom— not  the  cause— of  the 
degree  to  which  both  sides  differ  on 
the  crisis  in  Central  America. 

The  proponents  of  effective  Contra 
aid  feel  the  Sandinistas  have  violated 
the  promises  they  made  when  the 
OAS  and  the  Carter  administration  or- 
dained them  as  the  legitimate— albeit 
temporary— voice  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  We  have  been  outraged  by  the 
billions  of  dollars— billions  of  dollars— 
in  advanced  high-technology  military 
hardware  the  Soviet  bloc— including 
Cuba,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  other  Warsaw 
Pact  nations— has  poured  into  an  ag- 
gressive country  suffering  poverty 
among  its  own  people,  caring  little  of 
what  their  lot  is,  seeking  to  expand 
the  revolution  without  borders,  and 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  in  our  own 
hemisphere  have  proceeded  down  the 
road  in  their  own  fragile  region. 

Others  of  us  believe  that  the  mili- 
tary pressure  brought  to  bear  inter- 
mittently and  incompetently  on  the 
Sandinistas  through  the  provision  of 
lethal  assistance  to  the  Contras  has 
greatly  hindered  Nicaragua's  ability  to 
export  revolution.  To  counter  the  very 
real  danger  posed  by  this  blossoming 
Soviet-Cuban  client  state,  which  the 
continued  aid  of  the  Soviet  Union 
makes  threaterxing  even  while  we 
speak  $9.6  million.  B4r.  President,  this 


year,  all  during  the  time  this  Congress 
fusses  aroiuid  and  thinks  about  hu- 
manitarian aid  and  makes  deals  that 
are  not  deals  to  promote  democracy, 
which  is  not  democracy  and  fusses  and 
fumes  and  everything  else.  $90  million 
in  military  aid  and  that  is  a  real  sense 
of  purpose  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  neighboring  countries  in  this 
region  have  no  confidence  in  us  and 
have  a  kind  of  ambivalence  about 
whether  or  not  aid  should  continue. 

If  there  is  no  sense  of  purpose  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose in  the  Helms  amendment.  I  have 
no  doubts  about  where  it  is  going  to 
go,  Mr.  President,  but  I  support  It. 

We  have  tried  to  effectively  support 
a  group  of  Nicaraguans  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  to  bring  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy to  their  Impoverished  nation. 
Nevertheless,  the  opponents  of 
Contra  aid,  over  the  years,  have 
fought  tirelessly— bending  the  rules  of 
each  Chamber  and  usurping  constitu- 
tionally mandated  executive  author- 
ity—to prevent  any  effective  aid  from 
going  to  the  Contras.  When  opponents 
of  Contra  aid  have  expressed  outrage 
over  the  massive  shipments  of  arms  to 
NicsLragua- and  that  has  not  been 
often— they  have  been  unwilling  to 
offer  any  substantive  measures  which 
would  result  in  stemming  or  halting 
that  flow. 

They  have  ignored  or  dismissed  ac- 
cusations of  Sandinista  complicity  in 
the  spread  of  Communist  insurgency 
in  Latin  American.  In  short,  oppo- 
nents of  Contra  aid  have  seen  the  San- 
dinistas as  wayward  progressives, 
frightened  by  Uncle  Sam  and  seeking 
aid  from  the  most  reliable  source: 
Those  groups  supporting  them  from 
the  outset,  Castro,  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Opponents  of 
the  Contras  have  blamed  most  of  the 
Sandinista's  blemishes  on  an  inferiori- 
ty complex  created  by  so-caUed  U.S. 
aggression. 

However  handy  those  excuses  may 
have  been,  after  almost  10  years  of  the 
Sandinistas'  oppressive  rule  and 
broken  pledges,  even  some  of  the  most 
vocal  critics  of  Contra  aid  began  to 
worry  about  the  Sandinistas'  unwill- 
ingness to  democratize  their  country 
and  protect  civil  liberties.  It  is  no  sur- 
prise then,  that  the  opponents  of  ef- 
fective Contra  aid  decided  to  change 
the  terms  of  debate  in  considering 
future  proposals  for  assistance. 

For  whatever  reason,  many  of  those 
same  individuals  that  for  years  so  ve- 
hemently opposed  any  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras suddenly  decided  it  was  prudent 
to  provide  them  the  basic  staples  of 
subsistence:  Some  food,  some  clothing, 
some  blankets,  some  medical  sup- 
plies—but absolutely  nothing  that 
could  truly  assist  the  Contra  forces  in 
their  quest  to  bring  democracy  to 
their  troubled  nation. 
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Rather,  the  Contra  aid  packages 
Congress  has  recently  approved 
seemed  specifically  designed  to  keep 
the  Contras  pacified.  Certainly,  we 
have  been  willing  to  keep  them  alive. 
But  we  have  given  them  nothing  they 
could  use  to  fight  a  war,  and  we  have 
literally  blackmailed  them  into  leaving 
Nicaragua  by  only  providing  them  sup- 
plies from  Honduran  terroritory. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  would  argue 
that  the  opponents  of  lethal  assistance 
have  been  willing  to  use  humanitarian 
assistance  as  a  cruel  and  cynical  tool. 
They  have  allowed  the  provision  of 
humanitarian  assistance  in  exchange 
for  numerous  restrictions  on  resupply 
and  transportation  that  effectively 
forced  the  Contras  to  leave  Nicara- 
guan  soil— and  thereby  stop  the  fight- 
ing—in order  to  receive  any  aid. 

When  it  became  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  was  their  purpose,  those  of 
us  who  had  supported  the  Contras 
over  the  years  felt  the  time  had  come 
to  end  this  charade.  In  two  votes— one 
In  each  Chamber— supporters  of  the 
Contras  finally  believed  the  time  had 
come  to  oppose  those  packages  that 
did  not  meet  the  bare  minimum  of  the 
Contras'  real  needs. 

In  March  1988,  the  Speaker  offered 
a  measure  which  included  minimal  hu- 
manitarian assistance,  changed  the 
agency  supervising  the  aid,  and  al- 
lowed the  House  leadership  to  control 
future  consideration  of  aid.  The 
Speaker  and  his  allies  succeeded  in 
adopting  the  amendment  without  sub- 
stantial Republican  support.  Even 
some  Members  of  his  own  party— 
mostly  bitter  enemies  of  the  Contras— 
helped  Republicans  defeat  that  inef- 
fective package. 

Likewise.  Bftr.  President,  the  Senate, 
in  August  1988,  considered  what  was 
purported  to  be  a  bipartisan  Contra 
aid  package.  Members  of  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  were,  for  the  most 
part,  united  in  their  support  for  this 
proposal.  They  were,  however,  forget- 
ful of  one  item:  bipartisanship  necessi- 
tates the  support  of  more  than  one 
party.  We,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
were  presented  with  their  bottom-line 
proposal  and  told  to  either  "take  it  or 
leave  it."  We  decided,  based  on  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  delivery  of  the 
aid  and  on  the  insufficient  nature  of 
that  aid,  that  in  this  instance:  no  aid 
was  better  than  defective  aid. 

What  is  equally  disturbing,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  although  the  pack- 
age under  current  consideration  does 
not  really  say  much,  what  little  it  does 
say  is  extremely  troubling.  It  places 
further  restrictions  on  the  Contras' 
use  of  what  little  assistance  we  pro- 
vide. It  places  the  reigns  of  ultimate 
congressional  authority  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  Members  of  Congress.  Finally, 
the  biU  also  continues  the  general 
trend  of  crippling  the  President's  abili- 
ty effectively  to  conduct  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy. 


For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  supporting  the  "nonlethal  aid 
substitute"  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  HEUtsl.  The  Helms 
amendment  would  improve  the  so- 
called  bipartisan  package  in  many 
ways  I,  and  I  think  other  Senators, 
find  it  deficient.  However,  I  do  empha- 
size that  I  believe  the  Helms  substi- 
tute does  not  violate  the  basic  tenets 
of  the  Central  American  accord  as  es- 
poused by  the  President.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
everyone  supporting  the  President's 
proposal  believes  It  has  the  same  pur- 
pose or  accomplishes  the  same  goals. 

The  Helms  substitute  includes  much 
of  the  same  language  as  the  Presi- 
dent's package  with  a  few  very  impor- 
tant exceptions.  The  Helms  substitute 
provides  that  the  same  amount  of 
funds  be  appropriated  in  nonlethal 
aid,  not  strictly  humanitarian.  It  does 
not  allow  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  obstruct  the  will  of  either 
House,  nor  does  it  imconstitutlonally 
usurp  the  foreign  policy  powers  inher- 
ent in  the  authority  provided  the  exec- 
utive branch— something  that  cannot 
be  said  of  the  current  accord. 

Mr.  President,  the  Helms  substitute 
should  not  be  terribly  controversial. 
The  provisions  of  this  amendment  are 
not  that  unreasonable  If  there  Is  truly 
a  consensus  on  our  policy  toward  Cen- 
tral America.  What  worries  this  Sena- 
tor Is  that  the  only  people  who  believe 
the  purpose  of  the  President's  package 
is  to  maintain  the  Contras  as  a  viable 
force  are  those  who  have  consistently 
supported  Contra  aid.  Everyone  else  is 
quoted  as  stating  the  purpose  Is  to  im- 
plement Esquipulas  II— which  calls  for 
disbanding  of  the  Contras— or  to  begin 
the  repatriation  and  relocation  of  the 
Contra  forces. 

I  have  to  tell  my  colleagues  that, 
having  looked  at  the  various  provi- 
sions of  this  accord,  I  think  the  other 
side  is  correct.  This  package  foresees 
no  utility  for  the  Contra  forces,  and 
essentially  sets  in  motion  their  demise. 

We  are  told  by  a  few  of  those  in- 
volved in  the  crafting  of  this  accord 
that  it  is  United  States  policy  to  main- 
tain the  Contras  as  a  viable  military 
force.  We  believe  this  Is  vital  in  the 
event  the  Sandinistas  fall  to  adhere  to 
their  commitments  under  the  Esquipu- 
las agreements.  If  that  is  a  purpose  of 
the  accord,  it  Is  imperative  we  provide 
the  type  of  assistance  that  meets  that 
criterion.  Band-aids  and  C  rations  are 
not  sufficient.  Radios  and  vehicles  are 
needed  and  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  lethal  aid.  Certainly  if  our  purpose 
is  to  outfit  the  Contras  and  present 
the  Sandinistas  with  an  effective  de- 
terrent, we  would  be  deceiving  our- 
selves, the  Central  Americans,  and  the 
American  people  by  approving  an  Inef- 
fective and  paltry  aid  package. 

I  have  already  heard  Members  of 
Congress— including      many       House 


Members  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
for  the  Democrats,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont— say  that  adoption  of  the 
President's  package  means  an  end  to 
the  Contras  and  an  end  to  the  fighting 
in  Central  America.  I  doubt,  therefore, 
that  those  individuals  would  support 
the  Helms  bill,  which  provides  effec- 
tive aid. 

If  the  purpose  and  the  effect  of  the 
President's  proposal  is  as  many  Sena- 
tors—mostly enemies  of  the  Contras — 
describe,  Mr.  President,  I  sun  afraid  we 
now  find  ourselves  at  a  crossroad  simi- 
lar to  last  year.  We  are  told  we  have  to 
support  or  oppose— and  not  amend— a 
proposal  that  is  not  only  insufficient, 
but  considerably  worse  than  the  pro- 
posals Contra-ald  proponents  voted 
against  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support  a 
proposal  that  allows  any  one  of  a  few 
Members  of  Congress  to  single  hand- 
edly  dictate  the  terms  of  American 
foreign  policy.  I  cannot  support  a  pro- 
posal which  would  have  the  effect  of 
permanently  codifying  a  vastly  ex- 
panded version  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. I  cannot  support  legislative  lan- 
guage which  is  purposely  vague  and 
about  which  there  are  numerous  inter- 
pretations that  may  all  be  accurate.  I 
cannot  support  a  proposal  that  has 
the  sole  purpose  of  brushing  aside  an 
albeit  difficult  International  situation, 
but  one  In  which  our  own  national  se- 
curity is  irrevocably  entwined. 

That  brings  me  to  my  final  point, 
Mr.  President.  It  seems  quite  obvious 
what  the  rationale  for  this  accord 
truly  is.  This  administration  Is  not  In- 
terested In  repeatedly  engaging  In 
bitter,  partisan  battles— especially  on 
an  Issue  as  volatile  as  Contra  aid.  Ap- 
parently, the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  Baker  would  prefer  to  pass 
any  legislation  that  would  diffuse  po- 
litical squabbles  in  our  own  country 
and  also  place  the  responsibility  for 
pressuring  the  Sandinistas  on  the 
other  Central  American  countries. 

While  I  acknowledge  that  this  par- 
ticular package  may  accomplish  those 
goals,  I  strongly  disagree  with  the  effi- 
cacy of  that  approach.  It  may  benefit 
the  President  and  Secretary  Baker  in 
the  short  run  to  put  this  issue  on  the 
so-called  back  burner.  However,  there 
exists  a  grave  risk  in— for  a  brief  res- 
pite from  partisan  strife— ignoring  the 
continued  threat  presented  by  the 
East  bloc's  fimnellng  of  military  assist- 
ance to  Nicaragua  and  the  Sandinistas' 
subversion  of  their  neighbors.  These 
activities  continue  unbated— and,  I 
would  argue.  Increase  markedly— while 
we  bicker  over  what  restrictions  we 
place  on  minimal  assistance  and  which 
branch  of  our  Government  controls 
future  legislative  proposals. 

As  I  stated  in  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, while  bipartisanship  is  ideal,  it 
is  no  substitute  for  the  exercise  of 
strong   leadership   and  sound  policy. 
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Politically  expedient  gestures  will  only 
postpone  the  eventual  need  to  take  de- 
cisive and  forceful  action.  Strong  sup- 
porters of  the  Contras  previously  have 
been  willing  to  bargain  away  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  aid  given  in  order  to 
secure  more  aid.  In  this  Senator's  eyes, 
the  point  at  which  that  strategy 
became  counterproductive,  and  hence, 
unwise  passed  a  long  time  ago.  I  do  not 
enjoy  opposing  my  President,  nor  do  I 
enjoy  voting  against  further  humani- 
tarian aid  for  the  Contras  who  are  in 
dire  need.  But  this  package  only  exac- 
erbates a  worsening  situation,  one  we 
as  a  nation  have  failed  to  recognize, 
and  consequently,  one  we  have  failed 
to  address. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yields  the 
floor. 
Mr.  SANPORD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
came  to  the  floor  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  biU  but  I  could  also  be  considered 
to  be  speaking  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  sunendment  since  this  amend- 
ment in  effect  is  a  substitute  for  the 
President's  bill.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  is  a  proposal  that  seemed  impossi- 
ble just  a  year  ago. 

It  is  significant  not  only  for  what  it 
says,  but  also  for  what  it  means  for 
the  future  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  toward  Central  America. 

I  applaud  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  this  fresh  and 
hopeful  view  toward  Central  America. 
I  applaud  their  taking  the  initiative  to 
forge  a  bipartisan  policy  and  commend 
our  majority  leader  and  the  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  worked  so 
hard  to  reach  this  consensus. 

At  long  last  the  administration  and 
the  Congress,  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, will  speak  with  one  voice  to  this 
troubled  region.  Furthermore,  that 
one  voice  will  speak  for  peace,  democ- 
racy, and  development.  It  will  speak  in 
support  of  the  process  initiated  by 
President  Arias  and  the  other  Central 
American  presidents. 

This  bill  provides  humanitarian  as- 
sistance only  to  the  Contras  until  Feb- 
ruary of  1990— the  date  set  for  the 
Nlcaraguan  elections.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  money  can  be  used  for  rein- 
tegration and  relocation  of  the  Con- 
tras and  their  families  and  will,  there- 
fore, support  the  peace  process  rather 
than  work  against  it.  On  his  recent 
visit  to  Washington,  President  Arias 
stated  that  this  proposal  was  consist- 
ent with  both  Esquipulas  II  and  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  five  presi- 
dents on  Febniary  14.  1989,  In  El  Sal- 
vador. 

However,  In  my  mind  the  most  Im- 
portant element  of  this  legislation  is 
its  recognition  that  the  real  problems 
of  the  region  are  economic  and  social, 


not  military.  Central  America  is 
caught  in  a  vicious  cycle  in  which  war 
thwarts  development  and  the  lack  of 
development  fuels  war.  Lasting  peace, 
genuine  democracy,  and  equitable  de- 
velopment go  hand  in  hand.  In  order 
to  achieve  a  lasting  peace,  we  must 
once  and  for  all  break  this  vicious 
cycle. 

This  bill  recognizes  the  recommen- 
dations of  groups  such  as  the  National 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America,  the  Inter-American  Dialogue, 
and  the  International  Commission  on 
Central  American  Recovery  and  Devel- 
opment. It  states  that  we  will  do  our 
part,  and  will  encourage  other  nations 
to  do  their  part,  to  implement  these 
economic  development  plans. 

It  encourages  economic  assistance 
to:  Promote  stability,  expand  educa- 
tional opportunity,  foster  progress  in 
human  rights,  bolster  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  strengthen  institutions  of 
justice;  to  facilitate  the  ability  of  Cen- 
tral American  economies  to  grow 
through  the  development  of  their  in- 
frastructure, expansion  of  exports  and 
the  strengthening  of  Increased  invest- 
ment opportunities;  to  provide  a  more 
realistic  plan  to  assist  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  in  managing  their  for- 
eign debt,  and  to  develop  these  initia- 
tives in  concert  with  Western  Europe, 
Japan,  and  other  democratic  allies. 

This  should  be  our  policy  toward 
Central  America.  Now,  at  last,  I  be- 
lieve It  will  be. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  Senators,  and  espe- 
cially the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na, I  am  about  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  regarding  the 
pending  amendment  £ind  the  second 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  imderstand  it  has 
been  cleared  by  all  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  the  conclusion  of 
debate  on  the  pending  Helms  amend- 
ment. No.  45,  It  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  be  recognized  to  offer  a 
second  amendment;  that  at  8:15  p.m. 
this  evening,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  in  relation  to  amendment  No.  45, 
to  be  followed  immediately  by  a 
second  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  a 
second  Helms  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators.  It  is  my  hope 
and  intention  that  we  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  final  passage,  as  soon  thereaf- 
ter as  is  possible,  so  Senators  who  wish 
to  speak  on  the  subject,  if  the  debate 
on  the  two  Helms  amendments  does 
not  use  up  the  entire  approximately  1 
hour  5  minutes  between  now  and  8:15, 
there  will  be  time  then  for  Senators 
who  wish  to  speak  on  the  bill  general- 
ly, to  do  so. 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  his  cooperation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
while  the  majority  leader  is  still  on 
the  floor,  am  I  correct  in  understand- 
ing under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  just  entered  into  that  that 
allows  either  an  up  or  down  vote 
stacked  at  the  time  we  discussed  or  an 
appropriate  tabling  motion  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  amendment 
No.  45? 

If  not  the  amendment  is  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  recognized  to  offer  another 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  his  typical  thoughtful- 
ness. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  46 

(Purpose:  To  assure  full  implementation  of 
the  Bipartisan  Accord  on  Central  America 
of  March  24, 1989) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 

the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 

it  be  stated. 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 

Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

46. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  No  funds  may  be  obligated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  beyond  Novem- 
ber 30.  1989,  except  In  the  context  of  consul- 
tation among  the  Executive,  the  Senate  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  the  relevant  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  committees  and  only 
If  affirmed  via  letter  from  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  Congress  and  relevant  House 
and  Senate  authorization  committees  and 
appropriation  subcommittees. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  es- 
tablish any  precedent  for  the  executive  or 
the  legislative  branch  regarding  the  author- 
ization and  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair 
again. 

Mr.  President,  an  Integral  part  of 
this  bUl.  this  proposal,  even  though  It 
does  not  appear  In  the  text,  is  the  con- 
cept that  funds  authorized  and  appro- 
priated by  Congress  will  not  be  obli- 
gated by  the  President  unless;  "af- 
firmed via  letter  from  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  Congress  and  relevant 
House  and  Senate  authorization  com- 
mittees and  appropriation  subcommit- 
tees." 
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Frankly,  the  meaning  of  this  clause 
is  vague,  but  the  obvious  intent  of  it 
seems  to  be  to  allow  one  single  chair- 
man of  a  relevant  comniittee  or  sub- 
committee to  stop  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  freedom  fighters. 

Mr.  President,  whether  we  want  to 
or  not,  we  have  to  look  at  the  logical 
consequences  of  this  so-called  gentle- 
man's agreement,  because  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  it  is  an  unconstitutional 
arrangement.  In  practical  terms,  it 
amounts  to  a  legislative  veto  and  a 
veto  not  Just  by  one  House,  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  by  one  committee,  even 
indeed  by  one  subcommittee,  and 
when  you  come  right  down  to  it,  by 
one  chairman  of  one  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  aiming  my  remarks  at 
any  of  the  distinguished  chsormen  of 
the  committees  and/or  subcommittees 
involved,  not  at  all.  The  proof  of  that 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
which  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
in  fact  relevant. 

What  does  "relevant"  mean?  Does  it 
mean  that  the  committees  of  proper 
Jurisdiction  are  relevant  committees? 
And  if  so,  which  are  the  committees  of 
Jurisdiction? 

Without  even  touching  on  House 
committee  Jurisdiction,  what  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  have  jurisdiction? 

The  subject  matter  properly  falls 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Relations  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  the  ranJdng  minority 
member.  But  the  funds  being  trans- 
ferred are  from  DOD  accounts.  Does 
that  mean  that  the  Armed  Services 
C<Hnmlttee  is  the  relevant  authorizing 
committee?  If  so,  why;  if  not,  why? 

When  the  question  of  referring  the 
legislation  arose  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week.  I  was  astonished  that  there 
was  originally  no  Intention  to  refer  it 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  at 
all.  even  though  the  bill  clearly  con- 
tained authorization  lajiguage.  We  fi- 
nally preserved  our  jurisdiction  on  a 
technical  basis,  but  in  fact  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  the  conunittee  to 
hear  witnesses  or  to  mark  up  this  lan- 
g\iage. 

We  had  to  take  it  or  leave  it,  and  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  not  preserved  either. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  at  least  two 
authorization  committees  that  could 
be  considered  relevant. 

Similarly,  what  about  the  Appro- 
priations Committee?  Is  the  full  com- 
mittee relevant?  Is  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  relevant?  Is  the 
defense  subcommittee  relevant? 

Obviously  there  could  be  arguments 
perfectly  valid  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  there  are  at  least  five  Senate 
committees  and  subcommittees  that 
could  claim  to  be  "relevant"  under  this 
gentleman's  agreement. 


Furthermore,  how  does  a  committee 
or  a  subcommittee  make  the  affirma- 
tion that  is  required?  For  example,  the 
proposed  draft  letter  states  tliat  the 
veto  will  be  exercised  "via  letter."  It 
does  not  say  "a  letter"  and  it  does  not 
say  "letters,"  plural.  It  just  says  "via 
letter.' 

I  do  not  know  how  a  committee  can 
make  affirmation  via  letter  unless  the 
whole  committee  signs  the  letter.  Or  is 
a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  rele- 
vant committee  or  subconunlttees  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  affirmation?  Who 
knows? 

On  the  other  hand,  is  a  lack  of  a 
letter  sufficient  to  veto  the  obligation 
of  funds? 

Does  this  mean,  for  example,  that  if 
only  one  of  these  distinguished  chair- 
men is  not  satisfied,  the  funds  will  be 
stopped?  Does  this  mean  one  of  five 
distinguished  chairmen  in  the  Senate 
acting  alone? 

The  lawyers  constantly  tell  us  that 
legislation  must  not  be  vague,  it  must 
not  be  overbroad,  and  it  must  be 
stated  in  a  language  that  a  common 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  would 
not  fail  to  understand.  If  this  letter 
were  legislation,  it  certainly  would  not 
meet  even  one  of  those  standards.  The 
law  should  operate  by  means  of  a  ra- 
tional, reasonable,  and  constitutional 
procedure.  Mr.  President,  this  propos- 
al fails  that  test  miserably. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  Just  a  side  agreement.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  letter  procedure  is 
a  means  to  circumvent  the  constitu- 
tional objections.  Because  It  involves 
the  obligation  of  funds,  it  is  more  than 
Just  a  side  agreement.  It  goes  to  the 
very  discretionary  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Congress 
authorizes  and  appropriates  money, 
but  I  cannot  by  law  provide  for  a  legis- 
lative veto  of  a  discretionary  act  con- 
templated by  law.  This  Is  exactly  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  forbidden  in 
INS  versus  Chadha.  and  perhaps  in 
Bowsher  versus  Sjoiar. 

So  what  we  have  here  is  an  attempt 
to  accomplish  by  side  agreement  what 
is  clearly  forbidden  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  simply  caimot  and  must  not 
close  our  eyes  to  that. 

This  morning.  I  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
American  jurists,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant constitutional  analysts  and  schol- 
ars of  oiu-  time.  Yes.  I  am  talldng 
about  Judge  Robert  H.  Bork.  There 
was  a  lot  of  controversy  about  his 
nomination,  but  there  was  no  contro- 
versy about  his  being  brilliant  as  a 
constitutional  expert. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  read 
Judge  Bork's  entire  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived just  this  morning.  I  called  him 
yesterday  and  he  agreed  to  provide  the 
letter  and  he  did  so  early  this  morn- 
ing. 

Let  me  read  it: 


Dear  Senator  Helms:  At  your  request,  I 
have  reviewed  the  legislative  veto  provisions 
of  the  recent  agreement  on  Central  America 
between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Congress.  The  press  reports 
that  this  agreement  Is  a  concession  extract- 
ed from  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  con- 
gressional leadership. 

Congress  will  appropriate  $4.5  million  a 
month  for  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  Contras  through  February  1990.  when 
the  S&ndinlsta  dictatorship  in  Nicaragua 
has  promised  to  hold  elections.  The  side 
agreement  provides  that  notwithstanding 
President  Bush's  constitutional  duty  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 
Secretary  of  State  Baker  will  decline  to 
spend  the  appropriated  funds  unless  author- 
ized to  do  so  by  letter  from  the  four  rele- 
vant Senate  and  House  authorization  and 
appropriation  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees. This  contemplates  a  one  committee  or 
potentially  even  a  one  subcommittee  veto 
over  Contra  aid. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  I  am  reading  the 
text  of  a  letter  I  received  this  morning 
from  Judge  Robert  Bork.  I  continue: 

In  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice v.  Chadha.  462  U.S.  919  (1983).  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  held  the 
one-house  veto  provision  of  i  244(cM2)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  uncon- 
stitutional. Chief  Justice  Burger  writing  for 
six  members  of  the  Court  explained  that 
"[tlo  accomplish  what  ha-s  been  attempted 
by  one  House  of  Congress  in  this  case  re- 
quires action  in  conformity  with  the  express 
procedures  of  the  Constitution's  prescrip- 
tion for  legislative  action:  passage  by  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  and  presentment  to 
the  President."  462  U.S.  at  958. 

The  side  agreement  assumes  that  the 
President  will  not  carry  out  current  law  to 
expend  appropriated  funds  because  of  a 
committee  or  a  subcommittee's  failure  to 
act.  This  is  tantamount  to  an  assertion  that 
committee  or  subcommittee  inaction  can 
repeal  an  appropriation  approved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President.  This  type  of  legislative  veto  is 
even  more  objectionable  than  the  one 
struck  down  in  Chadha  since  it  allows  legis- 
lation by  inaction  and  requires  such  inac- 
tion of  only  one  out  of  four  committees  or 
subcommittees  and  not  even  of  one  whole 
House.  To  the  extent  that  the  letters  re- 
quired of  the  four  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees are  said  to  simply  constitute 
"friendly  advice"  to  the  President  on  how  to 
do  his  job,  they  intrude  on  his  constitution- 
al power  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed.  This  arrangement  also  rep- 
resents another  Instance  of  a  fairly  recent 
tendency  of  Congress  to  prescribe  the  de- 
tails of  the  President's  conduct  of  foreign 
policy. 

Some  have  defended  this  arrangement  by 
asserting  that,  while  it  would  clearly  be  ille- 
gal if  written  into  a  statute,  it  is  all  right  as 
a  gentleman's  agreement.  That  observation 
in  no  way  alters  the  fact  that  constitutional 
processes  are  being  circumvented.  I  assume 
the  Administration  agreed  to  this  agree- 
ment out  of  desperation  to  do  something  for 
people  the  United  States  has  supported  and 
is  now  being  forced  by  Congress  to  abandon. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  the  constitutional  alloca- 
tion of  powers  is  crucial  and  Congress 
should  take  care  not  to  intrude  on  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  Presiden- 
cy, as  it  has  clearly  done  here. 

Despite  the  disclaimers  in  the  side  agree- 
ment, a  precedent  has  now  been  set.  It  is  to 
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be  hoped  that  sober  reflection  will  mean 
that  it  is  a  precedent  that  is  not  followed. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Bork. 

As  ft  result  of  this  letter.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  add  the  operative  lan- 
guage to  the  proposed  draft  letter  to 
the  text  of  the  bill.  I  think  every  Sena- 
tor should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  language  on  this  side  agree- 
ment. If  Senators  approve  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  side  agreement,  let  them 
vote  for  my  amendment.  If  they  agree 
with  me  that  the  side  agreement  is  un- 
constitutional and  that  its  inclusion  in 
the  bill  would  make  the  bill  unconsti- 
tutional, then  let  them  join  me  in 
voting  against  my  own  amendment. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  if  there  is  an  up  or  down 
vote.  I  am  going  to  vote  to  table  the 
amendment  if  a  motion  is  made  to 
table  it. 

In  either  case,  this  amendment  will 
clarify  this  issue,  at  least.  If  any  Sena- 
tor approves  of  the  side  agreement,  let 
him  vote  or  her  vote  for  this  language 
in  the  open,  free  and  aboveboard.  And 
if  any  Senator  believes  the  language  is 
unconstitutional,  let  him  or  her  join 
me  in  voting  against  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays  on  the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
emphasize  that  I  am  going  to  oppose 
my    own    amendment.    I    want    the 
Senate  to  speak  one  way  or  the  other 
on  this  constitutional  issue. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  sure,  while  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  still  on  the  floor,  of 
the  parliamentary  procedure.  I  under- 
stand that  we  have  decided  to  wait 
until  8:15  for  the  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  at  this  time  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  anticipated  motions 
to  table  both  of  the  Helms  amend- 
ments before  us  with  one  show  of  sec- 
onds.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table  both  the  Helms  amendments, 
the  first  one  of  course  being  at  8:15 
and  the  second  one  at  such  time  as 

occiu^  after  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on 
both  anticipated  motions  to  table. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
additional  potential  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  that  the  second  vote  be  a 
5-minute  vote  to  expedite  the  voting. 
Senators  will  be  here  on  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  might  withhold  on 
that.  What  I  would  try  to  do  is  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  prior  to 
the  time  we  enter  into  that  that  the 
second  vote  be  a  10-minute  vote. 

Mr.  DODD.  Pine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  we  have, 
I  think,  a  situation  where  I  believe 
that  the  only  amendments  we  will  be 
voting  on  will  be  those  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Nobody  else  is  going  to  bring  an 
amendment  to  a  vote.  I  know  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  none  are  up,  anyway.  I 
believe  there  are  none  others  antici- 
pated. 

I  mention  this  to  Senators  for  this 
reason.  I  would  hope  that  once  we 
have  disposed  of  the  amendments  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  we  might  go,  there  being 
no  other  amendments  in  order.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
withheld  his,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  in  order— that  we  then  go  to 
third  reading  and,  under  the  terms  of 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement 
wrap  this  up. 

I  mention  that  because  we  could  well 
be  out  of  here  or  well  be  finished  on 
this  bill  very  quickly  after  the  dispos- 
al, whichever  way  they  go.  of  the  two 
motions  to  table  of  Senator  Helms' 
amendments.  Because  I  wiU  speak 
very,  very  briefly  and  I  understand  the 
leadership  may  want  to  speak  very, 
very  briefly.  Senator  Kasten,  of 
course,  has  considerable  time,  too. 

It  is  going  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
managers  of  the  bill  to  yield  back  our 
time  once  we  have  made  sure  every- 
body has  been  protected  and  go  to  a 
completion  of  this.  I  say  that,  because 
it  is  possible  well  before  the  hour  of  9 
o'clock  that  this  matter  could  be 
facing  a  final  vote,  and  I  would  urge 
Senators,  if  there  are  Senators  who 
feel  they  should  speak  on  this,  and 
many  do,  they  may  want  to  come  to 
the  floor  now  and  give  us  their  speech- 
es. Because  we  are  going  to  have  a  roll- 
call  vote  at  8:15. 

The  time  between  now  and  8:15 
would  be  an  excellent  time  to  speak, 
because  it  will  be  my  intention  if  there 
is  nobody  seeking  recognition  after 
those  two  rollcall  votes  are  through, 
the  first  time  nobody  is  seeking  recog- 
nition, to  yield  back  my  time  and 
hopefully  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  do  the  same  and  we  will  wrap  this 
thing  up. 

If  anybody  feels  the  urge  to  step  for- 
ward and  give  testimony? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  would,  of  course,  yield 
to  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  testifiers 
in  this  body. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  Is 
always  overly  generous  toward  me  just 
because  I  am  a  great  person  and  I  un- 
derstand that.  What  time  are  we  plan- 
ning to  vote  on  the  first  Helms  amend- 
ment? Is  there  an  order? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  We  would  vote  on  the 
first  amendment  at  8:15.  Just  prior  to 
voting  on  it  I  would  ask  the  second 
vote  which  would  follow  immediately 
be  a  10-minute  vote. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  it  absolutely  im- 
perative? Nobody  wishes  to  speak  fur- 
ther on  it.  Is  there  any  reason  we 
cannot  vote  on  it  now? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  We  have  put  in  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  for  that 
time.  I  would  tell  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na did  not  have  a  time  agreement  on 
his  amendments  and  could  have  gone 
to  any  length  he  wished  as  a  result.  He 
entered,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  to  an 
agreement  to  have  those  votes  begin- 
ning at  8:15. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  averse  to  voting  sooner 
than  that  even  though  there  is  nobody 
wanting  to  speak  on  it? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  do  not  know  who 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Here  is  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  Perhaps  he 
would  be  willing  to  answer  this. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  We  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  begin  votes  at  8:15, 
after  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  determined  that  would 
be  the  earliest  time  at  which  they 
could  each  schedule  votes  because  of 
different  kinds  of  problems  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

That  unanimous-consent  request  has 
been  made  and  I  think  we  must  hold 
to  it  because  now  we  have  people  who 
are  scheduled  to  be  here  for  an  8:15 
vote  and  would  not  be  able  to  be  here 
before  or  after  if  we  were  to  aimounce 
it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  As  I  said,  if  anybody 
wishes  to  speak,  they  should. 

I  might  note,  Mr.  President,  just  on 
my  own  time,  I  see  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  here. 
I  think  many  would  have  thought  it 
impossible  to  reach  a  bipartisan  agree- 
ment just  a  few  months  ago  on  mat- 
ters not  only  as  complex  but  as  divi- 
sive and  as  controversial  as  this.  I  note 
that  because  an  enormous  amount  of 
credit  must  go  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  forging  this.  He 
has  been  tireless  In  his  efforts,  imceas- 
ing  in  his  work  with  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

He  is  recognized  as  the  Senate's 
expert  in  that  region  of  the  world.  He 
is  helped  not  only  by  this  long-time  in- 
terest from  Peace  Corps  days  in  that 
area  of  the  world,  but  also  it  is  because 
he  has  done  what  many  of  us  in  Gov- 
ernment say  should  be  done  and  very 
few  of  us  do,  and  that  is  also  learned 
the  language.  So  he  is  able  to  converse 
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with  the  people  of  Central  America  In 
their  own  language. 

In  the  discussions  I  have  had  with 
the  leaders  of  the  various  countries 
throughout  Central  America,  I  know 
of  the  great  respect  and  oftentimes  af- 
fection that  they  have  for  Senator 
Dodo,  and  I  think  that,  in  bringing 
this  agreement  together,  many  of  us. 
especially  those  of  us  who  have  been 
opposed  to  aid  to  the  Contras.  have 
relied  heavily  on  the  expertise  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  on  the 
value  we  put  to  his  Judgment.  It  is  a 
Judgment  that  he  has  proven  time  and 
time  again  to  be  extremely  accurate, 
extremely  good  in  that  area. 

This  reflects  what  oftentimes  hap- 
pens. I  mention  this.  Mr.  President, 
not  to  embarrass  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  but  so  many  times  people 
wonder  just  how  items  come  together 
here. 

We  have  hearings,  of  course.  We 
take  testimony,  of  course.  We  have 
people  who  write  to  us,  people  who 
debate.  But  so  often  matters  come  to- 
gether when  individual  Senators  look 
to  other  individual  Senators  for  their 
leadership. 

This  happens  often  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, as  in  other  areas,  when  we  look  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  Maybe  that  goes  back, 
really,  to  the  way  the  Senate  used  to 
be  and  often  can  be  now  and  should  be 
more  in  the  future.  Senators  develop 
expertise  and  credibility.  Other  Sena- 
tors follow.  That  is  the  way  the  Senate 
should  work.  That  Is  also  the  way 
leaders  show  their  leadership  in  the 
Senate  and  I  applaud  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  true  leader- 
ship in  this  matter. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  let  me  express  my  deep  gratitude  to 
my  colleague  from  Vermont  for  his 
gracious  words.  I  appreciate  it  very 
much.  Obviously,  it  is  well  known  to 
this  body  as  well  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  has 
had  a  longstanding  interest  in  the 
matters  of  Latin  America.  He  has  been 
an  activist,  deeply  involved  in  the 
questions  of  Central  America,  specifi- 
cally El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  and 
obviously  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee places  him  in  a  unique  position  to 
have  a  profound  influence,  not  only 
today  but  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
on  these  issues  and  these  questions.  So 
I  am  particularly  grateful  for  his  kind 
remarks  at>out  my  involvement. 

I  should  quickly  add,  Mr.  President, 
that  like  anything  else,  this  is  an 
agreement  that  involved  an  awful  lot 
of  people.  It  had  the  help  of  Senator 
Bentsen  and  his  staff.  Senator  Boren. 
obviously   Senator   Leahy,    his   staff, 


Senator  John  Kerry,  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  here  with  us  on 
the  floor.  Senator  Bob  Graham,  Sena- 
tor Chuck  Robb  as  well— people  with 
whom  we  have  had  disagreements  in 
the  past  about  Contra  aid  as  a  policy 
yet  who  have  come  together  at  least 
on  this  side  as  we  tried  to  fashion  a  po- 
sition that  would  bring  Democrats  to- 
gether. Their  involvement,  their  par- 
ticipation, their  willingness  as  we  all 
were  willing  to  make  some  concessions 
on  long-held  views  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  present  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  his  request  and  the  President's  re- 
quest a  position  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Democrats.  In  fact,  it  has 
almost  unanimous  support  on  at  least 
the  position  that  is  reflected  in  the 
legislation  we  have  before  us  today.  It 
is  reflected  in  the  2-page  document 
that  expresses  the  sentiments  and  the 
feelings  about  what  this  policy  ought 
to  be  in  Central  America  for  the 
coming  year,  for  the  next  10  months 
or  so. 

So  I  want  to  take  this  moment,  Mr. 
President,  to  thank  those  individual 
Members.  I  want  to  thank  their  staffs. 
As  we  all  know  here  in  this  body,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  attend  all  the 
meetings  every  time  because  of  our 
schedules  here.  We  leave  some  of  that 
responsibility  to  our  staff  people  to 
attend  those  meetings  and  report  back 
to  us  what  has  occurred.  In  the  case  of 
this  particular  agreement,  because  so 
many  hours  were  involved  in  trying  to 
put  together  the  language  that  could 
unite  us  and  then  hopefully  as  it  ulti- 
mately did.  in  a  truly  bipartisan  ex- 
pression what  our  policy  ought  to  be 
has  defied  solution  over  the  past  7  or  8 
years,  those  staff  people  played  an  in- 
valuable role  in  expressing  their  Mem- 
bers' strong  concerns  and  feelings  and 
made  it  possible,  I  think,  for  us  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  we  are  about 
to  this  evening. 

Let  me  also  quickly  add  the  appre- 
ciation that  I  feel  toward  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body.  David 
BoNioR,  Congressman  Bonior.  who 
has  been  an  outspoken  leader  on  the 
issue  of  Central  America  for  many 
years,  was  tremendously  helpful.  Con- 
gressman Dave  Obey,  who  has  been 
deeply  involved  in  these  issues,  played 
an  invaluable  role  as  well  in  crafting 
language  here.  The  Speaker.  Congress- 
man Jim  Wright,  was  very  construc- 
tive and  helpful  in  working  on  these 
issues,  and  certainly  Toky  Coelho  and 
other  members  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority who  were  interested  in  seeing  if 
we  could  not  craft  a  bipartisan  policy. 

On  our  side  again.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  majority  leader,  George  Mitchelx 
of  Maine,  sat  in  on  all  of  these  meet- 
ings for  as  long  as  he  possibly  could, 
and  that  amounted  to  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  time.  I  think  he  was  tre- 
mendously helpful,  and  were  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  a  position  to  speak 
on  the  floor  of  this  body— of  course. 


he  is  not— I  think  he  would  also  say 
how  helpful  the  majority  leader  had 
been  in  helping  to  pull  this  together. 

Then,  of  course,  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  as  this  process  moved 
forward,  and  it  was  a  slow  process,  and 
the  minority  leader  and  my  colleague 
from  Arizona,  John  McCain;  of  course. 
Senator  Kasten  and  other  people  who 
had  strong  views  as  the  process  moved 
forward;  the  Secretary  of  State  meet- 
ing with  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  in  this  body  and,  of 
course,  the  minority  on  the  House  side 
as  well. 

So  it  involved  an  awful  lot  of  people 
and.  of  course,  the  person  who  was  the 
principal  mover  in  all  of  this  was  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  just  want  to  express  this  evening, 
Mr.  President,  my  appreciation  for  his 
efforts.  We  had  some  real  fights  in 
those  meetings.  He  got  angry  with  me 
several  times.  I  got  upset  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  say  that  now  in  a 
sense  because  we  were  arguing  about 
how  we  ought  to  proceed  on  all  of  this. 
But  what  I  admire  about  him  is  that 
he  did  not  give  up.  He  kept  talking 
with  us.  He  would  express  his  views 
eloquently  In  terms  of  how  strongly 
the  President  Itit  and  others  about 
their  support  for  the  Contras. 

President  Bush  did  not  give  up  on 
the  Contras,  and  that  is  quite  clear 
and  reflected  in  this  agreement.  The 
Secretary  of  State  felt  adamant  that 
that  was  something  that  was  not  even 
debatable  in  terms  of  trying  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  this  issue.  But  he 
stayed  with  it.  He  kept  calling  back. 
He  kept  coming  to  those  meetings  and 
he  sat  in  with  us  for  hours  as  we  tried 
to  reach  an  agreement  that  was  broad 
enough  to  include  people  who  had 
strongly  disagreed  over  many  years. 

I  happen  to  believe  this  kind  of  an 
agreement  was  reachable  before  this 
time,  quite  honestly.  But  I  must  say  in 
all  candor,  Mr.  President,  that  without 
that  effort  to  reach  out  to  spend  time, 
it  was  not  going  to  happen.  Secretary 
Baker  made  that  commitment.  There 
were  numerous  moments  during  the 
process  when  I  think  the  Secretary 
felt  it  probably  was  not  going  to  work. 
Frankly,  there  were  moments  when 
many  of  us  on  this  side  felt  it  was  not 
going  to  work.  There  were  moments, 
in  fact,  when  it  just  did  not  work,  and 
it  looked  as  if  it  was  over,  the  effort 
was  Just  not  going  to  produce  any- 
thing; but  because  of  persistence  and 
goodwill,  and  I  think  acceptance  by 
many  of  us  on  our  side  that  there  was 
a  moment  here  when  we  started  to 
have  to  accept  on  faith  some  commit- 
ments. 

It  was  a  handshake;  it  was  a  word;  it 
was  a  look  in  the  eye.  It  is  not  reflect- 
ed on  paper  in  dotted  i's  and  crossed 
t's.  It  Is  two  people  looking  across  the 
table  at  each  other  and  deciding 
whether  or  not  those  persons  mean 
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what  they  say  and  whether  or  not 
they  will  live  up  to  the  commitments 
they  have  given. 

I  am  satisfied  because  in  those  con- 
versations, the  Secretary  of  State  of 
this  country  gave  his  word,  and  I  be- 
lieve him,  and  I  believe  in  trusting  him 
and  seeing  if  together  we  cannot  move 
forward  in  trying  to  resolve  a  problem 
that  has  defied  resolution  over  these 
many  years. 

I  Just  wanted  to  express  those 
thoughts,  Mr.  President.  I  thank  again 
my  colleague  from  Vermont  and  col- 
league from  Wisconsin.  They  are  man- 
aging this  bill  on  the  floor  today  and 
we  are  certainly  involved  in  the  proc- 
ess, but  as  a  matter  coming  out  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  they  have 
the  duty  of  managing  this  legislation 
on  the  floor. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
today.  Mr.  President,  that  many  of  us 
would  not  have  written  the  agreement, 
written  this  legislation  exactly  as  it  is 
before  us.  That  is  the  nature  of  com- 
promise. Although  I  have  only  been 
here  8  or  9  years.  I  have  seen  that 
happen  and  I  heard  those  same  words 
used  on  some  of  our  most  successful 
legislative  efforts. 

On  Social  Security  a  few  years  ago,  I 
remember  the  words  "I  would  not 
have  written  this  agreement"  repeated 
over  and  over  and  over  again,  and  yet 
that  agreement  on  Social  Security,  I 
think  most  of  us  in  this  body  today 
feel,  proved  to  be  very  successful,  not 
only  as  a  political  document  but  be- 
cause it  dealt  with  the  people  who 
depend  upon  that  source  of  income  in- 
telligently and  fairly  and  gave  security 
to  that  fund,  as  one  example  that 
comes  to  mind.  We  have  seen  it  on 
budget  summits  in  the  past  where  we 
had  to  come  to  an  agreement  and  trust 
one  another,  and  it  worked. 

This  is  not  an  unprecedented  exam- 
ple of  trying  to  fashion  a  document 
that  does  not  meet  the  satisfaction  of 
individual  Members,  particularly  those 
who  have  been  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion for  such  a  long  period  of  time. 
And,  in  fact,  that  may  be  the  best  evi- 
dence that,  in  fact,  we  have  crafted  a 
truly  bipartisan  agreement,  but  not 
just  an  agreement  that  satisfies  the 
political  concerns  of  Individual  Mem- 
bers, but  which  also  does  two  other 
things. 

It  commits  this  country  to  support- 
ing the  Esquipulas  agreement  and 
Tesoro  Beach  agreement  reached  in  El 
Salvador  on  February  14.  That  is  un- 
precedented. 

For  the  first  time,  we  have  a  com- 
mitment that  we  support  that  process. 
And  secondly,  it  makes  it  possible  for 
the  end  of  this  conflict.  While  democ- 
ratization hopefuUy  occurs  inside 
Nicaragua,  we  create  the  possibility 
and,  in  fact,  insist  the  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  regional  relocation  or  reinte- 
gration of  Contra  forces  into  Nicara- 
gua. 


Let  me  express  a  personal  point  of 
view  at  this  juncture,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  sincerely  hope  that  while  the 
Contras  develop  confidence  about  the 
process  moving  forward  in  Nicaragua, 
that  they  would  return  to  their  coun- 
try. The  best  way  to  test  the  resolve  of 
the  Sandinista  government  in  Mana- 
gua is  for  the  Contra  forces  to  go  back 
to  their  country  and  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  political  life  of  their 
country.  That  is  the  one  guarantee  I 
know  of  that  this  process  may  ulti- 
mately not  only  work  but  that,  in  fact, 
an  alternative  to  the  present  govern- 
ment may  emerge.  If  they  stay  in  Hon- 
duras, if  they  stay  in  Miami,  if  they 
stay  in  other  areas  in  the  region,  Costa 
Rica  and  the  like,  then  you  might  also 
predict  the  outcome  of  an  absolutely 
free  election  in  that  country. 

So  I  would  strongly  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  the  resistance  forces  to  serious- 
ly consider  the  return  to  their  own 
country.  What  we  have  done  with  this 
agreement  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  do  that.  That  is  what  prob- 
ably annoys  many  who  have  expressed 
opposition  to  this  particular  accord 
and  that  it  does  set  out  some  road  map 
for  how  you  arrive  at  a  successful  con- 
clusion of  what  I  think  has  been  a 
failed  policy,  and  said  so  for  many 
years,  and  simultaneously  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  enhance  U.S.  interests 
in  the  region. 

So  I  think  this  Is  a  sound  agreement. 
It  does  set  a  precedent  in  the  sense 
that  there  are  some  documents  here 
that  I  know  are  not  the  normal  way  of 
doing  things,  but  for  years  we  were 
not  able  to  deal  with  this  issue  in 
normal  ways.  This  is  what  we  have  ar- 
rived at,  but  not  only  is  it  a  key  politi- 
cal compromise,  it  is  a  substantive  one 
that  I  think  will  bear  fruit  and  sound 
results  in  a  region  that  has  long 
known  the  disasters  of  war.  Some 
100,000-plus  people  have  lost  their 
lives  in  10  years,  in  an  area  that  in- 
volves 20  million  people.  I  am  talking 
now  about  the  deaths  both  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  Nicaragua. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  again 
thank  all  of  those  people— and  there 
were  many  involved  in  this— who 
played  a  very  constructive  role.  Again 
my  compliments  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President  and  the 
people  who  work  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  There  were  a 
number  of  people  who  were  involved 
in  the  day-to-day  dotting  of  i's  and 
crossing  of  t's  whose  names  are  not 
well  known,  but  who  deserve  credit  for 
having  labored  very  hard  to  produce 
this  result.  This  reflects  that  hard 
work,  and  I  hope  does  serve  as  a  prece- 
dent in  this  sense. 

There  are  other  troublesome  areas 
around  the  world  that  have  defied  so- 
lution for  many  years  because  we  have 
been  unable  to  get  together.  I  hope 
that  this  exercise,  which  I  think  has 
been  successful,  will  encourage  the  ad- 
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ministration  and  others  in  Congress  to 
trust  one  another  as  we  try  and  fash- 
ion some  answers  that  will  bring  us  to 
a  consensus  on  foreign  policy  issues, 
which  is  where  we  should  be.  Again, 
those  are  troublesome  {ireas,  ones  that 
are  going  to  defy  easy  solution,  but  if 
we  bring  to  those  problems  the  same 
spirit  that  was  brought  to  this  prob- 
lem I  am  convinced  you  can  craft  for- 
eign policy  that  is  in  the  interest  of 
our  Nation  and  that  will  bear  results. 
And  so  this  exercise  has  been  far 
more  important  than  maybe  the  par- 
ticular situation  which  it  affects.  It 
could  serve  to  once  again  restore  a  sit- 
uation that  all  of  us  I  think  here  are 
desirous  of  seeing,  and  that  is  a  resto- 
ration of  bipartisan  foreign  policy  and 
that  where  the  interests  of  our  coun- 
try, the  interests  of  our  allies,  the  in- 
terests of  peace,  democracy,  and  eco- 
nomic stability  are  to  be  achieved. 

So  again  I  commend  all  of  those  in- 
volved and  thank  them  for  their  coop- 
eration, their  trust,  because  many  col- 
leagues did  give  me  that  in  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  to  move  forward.  I  did 
the  best  I  could  to  try  and  craft  lan- 
guage that  I  thought  would  meet  the 
concerns  and  needs  of  all  regardless  of 
point  of  view.  I  urge  a  strong  vote  in 
support  of  this  agreement. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  his  substitute  I 
think  would  obviously  totally  disrupt 
this  effort.  I  have  not  spoken.  Mr. 
President,  on  all  the  amendments  up 
to  date.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
taken  the  floor  on  this  issue  but  re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ments—and I  think,  frankly,  some  of 
them  have  some  good  points,  but  I 
think  the  issue  is  not  whether  the 
amendments  have  some  good  points  or 
not  but  whether  that  particular  effort 
would  disrupt  this  exercise  which  I 
have  just  inadequately  tried  to  discuss 
which  has  gone  on  for  a  month  or  so. 
Tonight  we  have  come  to  the  end  of 
that  process.  I  think  a  very  positive 
and  constructive  one  for  this  coimtry 
and  for  the  people  of  Central  America. 
Several     Senators     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  enough  time  to  make  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  second  Helms 

vote  be  a  10-minute  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
proach this  debate  with  a  great  deal  of 
internal  conflict.  I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter of  Nicaragua's  anti-Communist 
resistance  since  the  Sandinista  tyran- 
ny first  made  the  news.  I  am  struck  by 
the  lack  of  passion,  the  lack  of  emo- 
tionalism over  an  emotional,  passion- 
ate subject  that  has  gripped  Congress 
for  many,  many  years.  I  aun  not  exact- 
ly sure  what  the  lack  of  intensity  of 
feeling  and  lack  of  intensity  of  involve- 
ment signifies. 

For  many  years,  the  Contras  have 
kept  alive  the  fading  hope  of  Nicara- 
guans  for  a  democratic  peace.  We  owe 
them  more  than  we  have  delivered. 
They  owe  us  nothing  but  their  dismay, 
distrust,  and  perhaps  even  their  con- 
tempt. 

But  on  the  issue  of  aid,  we  have 
become  a  prisoner  of  our  past.  Today 
we  are  considering  a  transfusion  of 
anemic  blood  into  a  dying  patient.  And 
some  Members  of  this  body  seem  to 
expect  applause  for  their  medical  mas- 
tery. But  they  have  forgotten  the  fact 
that  it  was  they  who  crippled  the  pa- 
tient in  the  first  place— willfully,  delib- 
erately, sometimes  I  think  even  cyni- 
cally. They  cut  the  victim's  throat  and 
now  expect  this  masking  tape  of  a  bill 
before  us  to  repair  the  damage.  But 
this  aid  comes  in  a  trivial  sum,  trivia- 
lized further  by  oppressive  restric- 
tions. It  risks  something  worse  than 
doing  nothing  at  all— it  risks  the  deri- 
sive laughter  of  those  who  benefit 
from  our  failure. 

I  remember  standing  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  just  last 
year  and  warning  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues that  the  responsibility  for 
Central  American  policy  vacillation 
was  now  their's  alone.  They  are  the 
ones  that  cut  off  aid  at  a  time  when 
the  Contras  still  had  a  fighting 
chance.  They  are  the  ones  that  held 
high  hopes  of  winning  Sandinista  good 
will  through  preemptive  concessions. 
Even  though  I  was  on  the  losing  end 
of  that  battle,  I  hoped  and  prayed 
their  approach  would  work.  But  the 
decision  was  made  and  could  not  be 
undone.  The  Contras  were  destroyed 
in  my  opinion,  as  a  fighting  force  and 
as  a  factor  in  Sandinista  calculations. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  revisit  this 
issue,  as  though  foreign  policy  good 
judgment  could  be  made  retroactive 
by  a  majority  vote.  We  are  asked  to 
apply  salve  to  those  fragile  con- 
sciences bothered  in  the  night  by  deci- 
sive and  utterly  mistaken  actions  they 
took  over  a  year  ago. 

I  for  that  reason  am  not  going  to 
support  the  Helms  amendments.  I  did 
oppose  earlier  motions  to  table  amend- 
ments that  would  have  earmarked 
some  of  the  funds  to  do  the  best  we 
could  to  ensure  that  some  democratic 
process  might  take  place  in  Nicaragua. 


Those  failed.  I  will  not  support  the 
Helms  amendment  because  I  do  not 
believed  that  revival  of  military  aid  to 
the  Contras  at  this  time  offers  the 
hope  of  a  viable  alternative  to  Sandi- 
nista rule.  The  legislation  before  us  is 
not  Just  too  little  too  late,  it  is  bad 
policy,  bad  process,  bad  politics. 

It  is  bad  policy  because  it  does  noth- 
ing to  correct  a  downward  spiral  of  dis- 
astrous mlsjudgment  that  has  doomed 
American  policy  toward  both  Nicara- 
gua and  the  rest  of  the  region.  For 
years  now  we  have  been  feeding  the 
Contras  into  a  meatgrinder,  giving 
them  Just  enough  aid  to  keep  them 
dying  in  the  jungle,  but  not  enough  to 
achieve  their  freedom.  Finally,  we 
abandoned  them  altogether,  mesmer- 
ized by  the  transparent  promises  of  a 
Communist  dictator.  This  package  is 
not  a  recognition  of  that  failure.  It  is  a 
camouflage  for  our  cynicism,  or  our  as- 
tounding credulity.  This  is  not  foreign 
policy,  it  is  political  maneuvering— 
aimed  at  diffusing  the  criticism  that  I 
think  we  deserve. 

It  is  bad  process  because  it  appears 
to  yield  to  Congress  powers  that  ap- 
propriately reside  in  the  President. 
This  legislation  is  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  the  War  Powers  Act,  giving 
Congress  a  veto  over  foreign  policy 
that  violates  the  separation  of  powers. 
Over  the  last  few  years  Congress  has 
wrested  control  of  Central  American 
policy  from  the  executive  and  grossly 
mismanaged  it.  I  did  not  participate  in 
that  power  grab  in  the  past.  And  I  will 
not  start  today. 

It  is  bad  politics  because  it  covers  a 
trail  of  responsibility  that  should  be 
emphasized,  not  disguised.  I  can  al- 
ready hear  the  autopen  machines  all 
over  Capitol  Hill  warming  up  to  sign 
letters  highlighting  concern  for  the 
Contras.  We  are  sending  them  Band 
Aids  and  Bufferin,  Cheese  Whiz,  and 
Volleyballs.  But  those  letters  will  not 
mention  that  we  destroyed  the  Con- 
tras long  ago.  And  nothing  we  do  now 
will  repair  that  damage.  It's  about 
time  to  take  the  heat  for  failure. 

John  Kennedy  wrote: 

The  Great  revolution  in  the  history  of 
man,  past,  present,  and  future,  is  the  revolu- 
tion of  those  determined  to  be  free. 

In  Nicaragua  we  have  placed  our- 
selves squarely  on  the  wrong  side  of 
that  revolution.  We  have  betrayed 
those  willing  to  sacrifice  for  their  free- 
dom and  our  security.  The  deed  is 
done.  Now  is  the  time  for  reckoning. 

We  have  failed.  But  we  have  not 
failed  through  the  limits  of  our  power. 
We  have  failed  through  the  limits  of 
our  own  will.  That  cannot  be  excused. 
And  this  bill  cannot  correct  it.  Last 
year  it  might  have  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. Today  it  is  the  dishonest  epitaph 
of  a  failed  program  of  congressional 
meddling.  It  is  the  whimper  that  ends 
a  sorry  experiment  in  congressional 
micromanagement.  And  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  support  it. 


Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  this  really  is  one  of 
the  most  important  efforts  that  I 
think  the  Senate  has  engaged  in  cer- 
tainly in  the  brief  4Vi  years  that  I 
have  been  here. 

And  I  am  proud  that  it  is  a  biparti- 
san effort  finally  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  8  years  that  there  has 
been  a  bipartisan  policy  toward  Cen- 
tral America.  And  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  of  us  who  have  opposed  aid  to 
the  Contras,  obviously  we  recognize 
there  are  certain  risks  associated  with 
this  package.  But  by  the  same  token 
the  exact  same  thing  can  be  said  of 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  have  sup- 
ported aid  to  the  Contras  and  who 
have  joined  us  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  that  is  precisely  why 
this  legislation  is  so  important  and 
meaningful.  It  represents  consensus,  it 
represents  compromise,  and  it  repre- 
sents the  first  genuine  effort  to  bring 
all  parties  together  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  guarantee  that  our  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America  will  not  be  one  that  guar- 
antees chaos,  guarantees  more  turmoil 
and  torment  for  the  people  of  that 
region. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  all  of  us  have 
been  extraordinarily  frustrated  by  the 
debate  which  has  characterized  our 
policy  toward  Central  America  these 
past  years,  and  I  particularly  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  who  played  the 
most  significant  roles  in  helping  to  get 
us  where  we  are  today.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  Mr. 
Mitchell;  and  the  minority  leader. 
Senator  Dole;  are  to  be  particularly 
commended.  But  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  I  serve  on.  Senator  Dodd. 
who  chairs  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  and  who  was 
really  the  point  person  for  the  task 
force  on  the  Democratic  side.  I  think 
it  was  his  skill,  patience,  and  under- 
standing of  the  region  which  has  been 
fostered  through  many  trips  and  a 
great  deal  of  energy  expended  on  his 
part  that  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ingredients  in  helping  to  forge 
this  particular  agreement.  I  think  he 
negotiated  it  with  considerable  skill, 
and  I  congratulate  him  for  that. 

I  think  it  also  is  appropriate  to  say 
that  without  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  this,  and  without  Secretary 
Baker  who,  from  the  day  he  was  nomi- 
nated, indicated  a  willingness  to  try  to 
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reach  out,  listen,  and  to  try  to  forge  a 
different  policy,  we  would  not  be  here. 

There  are  legitimate  questions  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  package  is  consist- 
ent with  Esquipulas  II  and  with  the  El 
Salvador  accords  that  have  been 
agreed  on  by  the  Presidents  of  Central 
America.  But  while  this  measure  does 
not  place  us  on  exactly  the  same  time- 
table as  they  would  like  to  be  on,  it 
does  for  the  first  time  place  us  on  the 
same  path.  That  is  an  end  in  and  of 
itself  so  significant  that  it  perhaps 
dwarfs  any  of  the  other  differences 
that  may  exist  with  respect  to  their 
wishes  versus  ourselves. 

It  may  well  be  that  somewhere  down 
the  road  we  are  going  to  be  back  here 
arguing  about  military  assistance  to 
the  Contras.  This  plan  is  not  a  solu- 
tion. And  it  Is  not  held  out  as  the  solu- 
tion. But  it  is  certainly  held  out  as  the 
first  best  alternative  that  we  have 
been  willing  to  try  to  pursue  since  we 
have  been  engaged  in  this  policy,  and 
what  it  does  say  to  us  is  that  for  the 
first  time  rather  than  having  a  guar- 
antee of  continued  flow  of  arms  and 
aid,  of  continued  arms  buildup,  of  con- 
tinued killing  and  struggle,  of  contin- 
ued division  and  divlsiveness,  loid  of 
continued  inability  by  our  country  to 
play  a  role— for  the  first  time  there  is 
at  least  the  possibility  that  if  we  con- 
tinue to  work  diligently,  if  we  continue 
to  build  a  bipartisan  policy,  and  if  we 
reach  out  to  our  allies,  and  to  others 
in  the  region,  there  may  be  the  hope 
that  all  of  those  things  will  end,  and 
that  we  will  create  stabUity  within  the 

I  think  It  Is  far  better  to  work  with 
that  hope  in  mind  than  with  the  con- 
tinued inevitability  of  all  those  other 
things  happening  without  hope,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  peace. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  this  is  im- 
portant. But  it  is  important  for  more 
than  that,  Mr.  President.  It  embraces 
the  recommendations,  and  says  we 
should  carry  out  those  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Kissinger  Commission,  the 
Inter-American  Dialogue,  and  the  San- 
ford  Commission.  I  would  like  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  whose  efforts  in 
creating  that  Commission  may  well 
have  provided  the  real  foundation  on 
which  long-term  stability  and  peace  in 
the  region  can  be  built.  That  Commis- 
sion recently  Issued  Its  final  report.  It 
is  a  imlque  Commission  In  which  26 
out  of  the  47  members  came  from  the 
Central  American  region  itself.  It  is 
my  hope  that  that  Commission  In  rep- 
resenting the  microcosm  of  the  region 
will  provide  the  true  foundation  for 
the  lasting  stability  we  hope  for. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  think  this  is 
the  culmination  of  a  difficult  process. 
It  requires  good  faith  by  all  parties 
but  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  executive  branch 
summon  that  good  faith  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  our  foreign  policy,  and  that 


for  once  we  are  finally  marching  In  a 
united  effort  to  try  to  bring  about 
peace  in  a  region  which  so  desperately 
deserves  it. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Specter]. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  shortly 
after  the  bill  was  called  up,  I  sought 
recognition  to  make  a  contention  that 
the  bill  Is  unconstitutional  because  it 
violates  the  principle  of  legislative 
veto  as  articulated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Chadha  case. 

The  pending  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Helms]  has  squarely  posed 
this  issue.  When  he  has  added  an 
amendment  which  incorporates  into 
the  statute  the  letter  agreement  which 
is  to  be  sent  by  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  obligating  the  administration 
after  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  amazes  this  Senator 
that  after  this  constitutional  argu- 
ment has  been  posed  so  squarely,  quite 
a  number  of  Senators  have  taken  the 
floor  to  speak  In  favor  of  this  bill  but 
no  one  has  addressed  the  constitution- 
al issue. 

Perhaps  no  Senator  has  approached 
the  constitutional  issue  to  argue  that 
the  bill  is  constitutional  because  that 
argimient  simply  stated  caruiot  be 
made. 

The  whispers  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  this  afternoon  and  tonight 
are  that  the  bill  is  unconstitutional. 
Mr.  President,  it  does  not  matter  that 
it  is  bipartisan  and  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  agree. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  matter 
that  both  Houses,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  agree.  Mr. 
President,  it  does  not  matter  that  both 
the  executive  and  the  Congress  agree 
with  this  bin.  It  does  not  matter,  Mr. 
President,  as  long  as  the  Constitution 
disagrees,  as  long  as  their  bill  is  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
that  is  so. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  spoken  at  length 
on  the  issue.  Earlier  today  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Armstrong]  spoke  on  the  issue.  There 
is  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  If  this 
provision  were  to  be  included  in  the 
statute  that  the  statute  would  be  un- 
constitutional. I  suggest  that  there  is 
little  doubt  that  when  the  same  objec- 
tive is  accomplished  by  a  collateral 
letter,  a  collateral  agreement  between 
the  administration  and  the  Congress, 
that  it  is  still  imconstitutional. 
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I  express  reservations  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  President,  expecting  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  to  take  the 
floor  and  advance  reasons  why  this 
bill  passed  constitutional  muster.  But 
that  has  not  happened.  Perhaps,  obvi- 
ously, perhaps  doubtlessly,  because  it 
could  not  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  state  the 
issue  on  constitutionality  in  this  way:  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  it  out. 
This  is  the  issue.  Do  the  President  and 
congressional  leaders  have  the  author- 
ity or  power  to  make  a  binding  agree- 
ment on  the  execution  of  a  statute 
which  limits  the  President's  authority 
ujider  the  Constitution?  The  answer  to 
that  is  obviously  no.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  dealt  with 
this  issue  specifically  in  Chadha  and 
the  Supreme  Court  said  that  one 
House  of  Congress  could  not  veto  leg- 
islation, that  if  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress could  not  veto  legislation,  that  if 
both  Houses  of  Congress  disagreed 
and  the  President  vetoed  that  enact- 
ment, it  would  take  two-thirds  to  over- 
ride the  veto. 

Now,  this  bill  does  not  provide  for  a 
congressional  veto,  both  Houses,  or  a 
veto  by  one  House  or  the  other.  This 
bill,  this  agreement,  which  is  part  of 
the  bill,  reaaistically  viewed,  provides 
for  a  veto  by  one  Senator,  by  one 
Member  of  the  House.  That  Individual 
may  be  a  majority  leader  or  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  It  may  be  the 
SpesJcer  or  minority  leader  of  the 
House.  It  may  be  the  chairman  of  any 
one  of  four  committees.  The  agree- 
ment refers  to  committees,  but  the 
practice  is,  and  it  has  been  recognized, 
that  any  chairman  may  decline  to  sign 
a  letter,  decline  an  affirmative  act. 

So  we  do  not  have  a  legislative  veto. 
We  have  a  veto  of  one  Senator  or  one 
House  Member. 

IVIr.  President,  as  much  as  we  might 
like  the  contents  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  agree  with  much  of  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  content,  it  is 
vmwise,  it  is  unlawful  to  enact  a  bill 
which  is  so  patently  unconstitutional. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COATS.  My  name  was  inadvert- 
ently listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  760, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  removed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  I  still  have  time  under 
my  amendment:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. He  has  cogently  stated  the 
case,  and  my  admiration  for  him  has 
been  great  all  along,  and  it  is  even 
greater  tonight.  I  thank  him  for  his 
comments. 

C.  BOTDKR  GHAT'S  OBSXRVATIOII 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  of  commit- 
tee chairman  being  able  to  veto,  uni- 
laterally, future  Contra  aid  was  first 
raised  publicly  by  the  White  House 
counsel.  C.  Boyden  Gray,  shortly  after 
the  bipartisan  accord  was  announced. 

Apparently  no  one  bothered  to 
check  Mr.  Gray,  or  other  legal  experts 
within  the  administration,  to  be  cer- 
tain the  deal  that  was  constructed  was 
constitutionally  sound.  And  it  is  not. 
As  Senator  Specter  has  so  eloquently 
stated,  it  is  not  constitutionally  sound. 

While  Mr.  Gray  has  been  subjected 
to  some  criticism,  he  certainly  was 
doing  his  job  in  protecting  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Gray  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  has 
no  clothes.  There  is  no  real  agree- 
ment—that is.  the  agreement— that  is, 
the  agreement  does  not  stand  up  to 
the  light  of  day.  Mr.  Gray  was  honest 
enough  to  say  so. 

He  was  concerned,  and  rightly  so. 
about  the  precedent  that  this  deal  rep- 
resents for  the  President.  While  the 
President,  or  at  least  his  negotiators, 
may  have  struck  a  bargain,  they  have 
done  so  in  a  way  that  endangers  the 
future  actions  of  this  President. 

Mr.  Gray's  point  is  underscored  in 
the  letter  from  Judge  Robert  Bork 
which  I  read  into  the  Record. 

Probably  the  most  honest  assess- 
ment came  from  an  anonymous  State 
Department  official  quoted  in  the  New 
Toi^  Times  on  March  26: 

It— speaUng  of  the  side  acreement— was 
the  last  UtUe  blood  out  of  the  turnip.  It's 
the  price  we  had  to  p&y  to  get  the  Job  done, 
to  get  a  de«l.  It  was  a  tradeoff. 

lix.  President,  it  is  always  a  costly 
tradeoff  when  one  sacrifices  constitu- 
tional principles  for  the  expediency  of 
an  agreement.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
troubling  aspects  of  this  bipartisan 
accord. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle. "Pact  Challenged  by  Bush  Coun- 
sel." t>e  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  BCar.  26. 1989] 
Pact  Chaixkhokd  bt  Bush  CotrssEi.— Latih 

AGKxncKiiT  Skxm  as  Too  Empowxring  for 

CONCRKSS 

(By  Robert  Pear) 
Washhigtoii.     March     25.— The     White 
House  counsel.  C.  Boyden  Gray,  today  ex- 


pressed reservations  about  the  Bush  Admin- 
istration's agreement  with  Congress  on  Cen- 
tral America  that  was  negotiated  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  A.  Baker  3d.  He  said  it 
permits  Congress  to  encroach  too  far  on  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President. 

In  addition,  a  White  House  official  said 
that  Mr.  Gray,  the  chief  White  House 
lawyer,  was  "irritated"  because  he  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  review  the  legal  implica- 
tions of  the  unusual,  bipartisan  agreement. 

White  House  lawyers  endorse  the  alms  of 
the  agreement,  but  say  it  allows  Congress  to 
interfere  too  much  with  the  President's 
power  to  conduct  foreign  affairs  and  spend 
money  appropriated  by  Congress. 

ADVISERS  TO  MEET  ON  ACCORD 

President  Bush  embraced  the  agreement 
on  Friday  and  a  State  Department  official 
said  Mr.  Bush  would  not  renege  on  it.  but 
his  senior  advisers  wUl  meet  next  week  to 
examine  whether  there  is  any  way  to  limit 
the  Congressional  incursion  on  Presidential 
authority. 

The  agreement  provides  $4.5  million  a 
month  to  provide  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
medical  supplies  to  the  Nicaraguan  contras 
through  February  1990.  But  no  money  will 
be  spent  after  November  unless  the  Presi- 
dent receives  letters  of  approval  on  the  aid 
from  four  Congressional  committees.  Demo- 
crats, who  control  both  houses  of  Congress, 
expect  to  give  such  approval  if  Mr.  Bush 
keeps  his  promise  to  support  peace  efforts 
of  the  Central  American  presidents. 

Mr.  Gray  said  in  a  telephone  interview 
that  "we  did  not  have  a  chance  to  review" 
details  of  the  agreement  contained  in  a 
secret  "side  letter"  that  is  to  be  sent  from 
Mr.  Baker  to  Congress.  Mr.  Gray  said  he 
had  learned  of  the  document  and  asked  for 
a  copy  only  after  reading  in  the  press  on 
Friday  that  Mr.  Baker  had  made  a  ""gentle- 
men's agreement"  making  money  beyond 
November  subject  to  Congressional  review 
and  veto. 

Such  a  Congressional  check  on  Presiden- 
tial power  would  be  unconstitutional  if  it 
appeared  in  a  law.  A  State  Department  offi- 
cial said  that  Mr.  Baker  fully  intended  to 
keep  promises  made  in  that  letter  even 
though  It  was  "°a  political  document,  not  a 
piece  of  legislation." 

AN  UNEASY  RELATIONSHIP 

It  is  unusual  for  a  White  House  official  to 
openly  raise  questions  about  an  agreement 
negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Gray's  comments  suggest  that  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration, after  nine  weeks  in  office,  is 
still  working  out  the  lines  of  coordination 
between  the  White  House  and  various  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Gray  are  two  of  Mr. 
Bush's  closest  friends  and  advisers.  But  the 
relationship  between  them  has  been  some- 
what uneasy  since  it  was  reported  last 
month  that  Mr.  Gray,  as  the  leader  of  the 
President's  campaign  for  higher  ethical 
standards  in  Government,  was  pressing  Mr. 
Baker  to  sell  large  amounts  of  stock  in  a 
iMuik  holding  company.  Mr.  Baker  said  he 
would  do  so. 

White  House  lawyers  support  the  overall 
aim  of  the  agreement,  which  is  designed  to 
build  a  bipartisan  consensus  for  a  new 
United  States  policy  in  Central  America. 
But  Mr.  Gray  said.  "My  office  has  expressed 
reservations"  about  certain  details  of  the  ar- 
rangement for  Congressional  review. 

A  State  Department  official  said  Mr. 
Baker  had  not  asked  White  House  lawyers 
to  review  the  agreement  because  "the  Secre- 
tary was  running  this  himself"  and  was  fa- 


miliar vrlth  the  relevant  legal  principles  be- 
cause he  had  served  as  chief  of  staff  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 

BLOOD  OUT  OP  THE  TURNIP 

Interviews  retracing  the  four-week  history 
of  negotiations  between  Mr.  Baker  and  Con- 
gress disclose  that  the  Congressional  veto 
provision  was  the  last  element  agreed  upon. 

"It  was  the  last  little  blood  out  of  the 
turnip,"  said  a  State  Department  official 
who  took  part  in  the  negotiations.  "It's  the 
price  we  had  to  pay  to  get  the  Job  done,  to 
get  a  deal.  It  was  a  tradeoff.  We  decided  it 
was  time  to  get  our  act  together  so  we  could 
do  what  we  need  to  do  on  the  ground  in 
Central  America  without  being  distracted 
by  bureaucratic  and  political  fights  up  here 
in  Washington." 

The  official  said  that  "the  precedential  as- 
pects of  this  agreement  were  well  and  truly 
understood"  by  Mr.  Baker  and  other  nego- 
tiators including  Robert  B.  Zoellick.  the 
State  Department  counselor,  and  Michael 
G.  Kozak,  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs.  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Zoellick  and  Mr.  Kozak  are  all  lawyers. 

But  the  Congressional  veto  provision 
struck  a  raw  nerve  Friday  among  lawyers  at 
the  White  House  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, who  strive  to  preserve  Presidential 
power  against  encroachments  by  Congress. 
On  March  16,  Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Gray,  Attorney 
General  Dick  Thomburgh  and  John  H. 
Sununu,  the  White  House  chief  of  staff,  de- 
cided to  create  a  working  group  to  combat 
the  '"erosion  of  Presidential  authority." 

Mr.  Gray  said  the  provision  requiring 
Congressional  review  of  contra  aid  In  No- 
vember was  "much  more  than  a  gentlemen's 
agreement "  because  'it's  in  writing  and  be- 
comes a  precedent,  though  not  as  serious  as 
if  it  were  in  legislation." 

CONSULTATIONS  IN  QUESTION 

Mr.  Baker  was  evidently  consulting  more 
closely  with  Congressional  leaders  than 
with  colleagues  in  the  Bush  Administration. 

Douglas  W.  Kmiec.  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  at  the  Justice  Department  said 
Friday  that  his  office  was  ""not  asked  for  its 
view  as  to  the  propriety  or  appropriateness" 
of  the  agreement  negotiated  by  Mr.  Baker. 

A  member  of  Mr.  Baker's  negotiating 
team  asked  if  the  State  Department  legal 
adviser  had  been  consulted.  saJd,  ""Not  that  I 
know  of."  Nicholas  Rostow,  the  legal  adviser 
to  the  National  Security  Council,  declined 
to  say  whether  he  had  reviewed  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  agreement  between  Mr.  Baker  and 
Congress  says  that  the  Administration  will 
not  make  any  legally  binding  commitment 
to  assist  the  contras  beyond  Nov.  30  unless 
it  gets  letters  of  approval  from  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

NEED  POR  AID  SEEN  AS  PARAMOUNT 

Lawmakers  said  that  in  practice,  the  deci- 
sion whether  to  approve  the  continuation  of 
such  aid  to  the  contras,  who  are  fighting  to 
overthrow  the  leftist  Managua  Government, 
will  be  made  by  the  Democratic  leaders  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

In  striking  down  the  legislative  veto  mech- 
anism in  1983,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  noted  that  11  Presidents,  from  Wood- 
row  WUson  to  Mr.  Reagan  ""have  gone  on 
record  at  some  point  to  challenge  Congres- 
sional vetoes  as  unconstitutional." 

State  Department  officials  said  that  the 
agreement  on  contra  aid  would  not  have 
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been  any  different  if  it  had  been  reviewed 
by  White  House  lawyers.  The  need  for  a  po- 
litical consensus  on  Central  America  was 
paramount,  they  said. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
again  to  make  clear  why  it  is  that  I  am 
voting  to  table  these  amendments,  of- 
fered by  Members  of  my  own  party. 

Every  one  of  those  offered  so  far  has 
been  a  good  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  see  every  one  of  them  become  law. 
The  fact  is,  though,  they're  not 
going  to  become  law  on  this  bill.  If 
they  are  attached  to  this  bill,  then 
this  bill  is  not  going  to  become  law, 
either.  The  Contras  are  not  going  to 
get  any  aid— for  a  good  long  time,  at 
least;  and  maybe  never  again.  Those 
are  the  facts. 

Because  this  bill— the  only  bill  we're 
going  to  pass  right  now  with  any 
Contra  aid— will  end  up  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  only  if  it  emerges  from  the 
legislative  process  in  the  same  form  it 
entered.  We  talk  a  lot  about  killer 
amendments.  Well,  in  this  instance, 
any  amendment  is  a  killer  amendment, 
a  deal  breaker. 

As  we  have  already  heard  from 
speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a 
deal  is  a  deal.  And  a  deal  has  been 
struck— involving  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  four  leaders  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  a  deal  that  says:  We 
are  going  to  support  this  bill,  and  sup- 
port the  effort  to  keep  it  clean.  It  is  a 
deal  struck  in  good  faith,  because  of  a 
sincere  belief  on  the  part  of  all  of  us 
who  made  the  deal  that  it  is  the  best 
course,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, for  America. 
It  is  a  deal  I'm  going  to  keep. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do for  the  amendment  he  offered.  It  is 
a  good  amendment.  It  makes  sense.  It 
ought  to  be  law.  I  will  support  its  en- 
actment into  law,  when  a  vehicle  ap- 
pears that  can  carry  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk. 

I  can  say  the  same  thing  about  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, and  the  sunendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

But  this  is  just  not  the  vehicle.  This 
bill  can  get  to  the  President's  desk;  but 
not  if  it  has  to  carry  amendments  that 
are  deal  breakers. 

Let  me  also  repeat  something  I  said 
earlier:  I  know  that  one  reason  we're 
seeing  these  amendments  now  is  that 
Republican  Senators  were  just  not 
given  a  reaJ  opportunity  to  offer  these 
ideas  when  this  package  was  in  the 
making.  Maybe  if  we'd  had  a  real  hear- 
ing throughout  this  process,  some  of 
these  ideas  would  already  be  incorpo- 
rated in  this  bill,  and  we  wouldn't  be 
debating  and  voting  on  these  things 
now.  I've  made  this  point  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  already,  and  I'm  going  to 
make  it  again— I  can  promise  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  that. 

One  final  point:  My  record  on  sup- 
port for  the  Contras  is  clear  and,  I 
think,  strong.  I  want  to  continue  to 


support  the  Contras.  But  I  wonder 
what  kind  of  message  of  support  we 
are  sending  when  we  offer  these 
amendments— good  amendments— but 
then  see  them  go  down  to  defeat  by 
wide  margins— because  of  circum- 
stances that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  intrinsic  merit?  Do  they  under- 
stand in  Central  America?  Do  they  im- 
derstand  in  Managua? 

Let  us  send  one  message:  Let's  pass 
this  bill,  and  let  Daniel  Ortega  know 
that  we  are  not  going  to  abandon  the 
Contras. 

And  then  let  us  be  determined  that 
this  is  not  the  end,  but  only  the  begin- 
ning, of  our  efforts  to  keep  the  heat 
on  Managua.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
Armstrong  amendment,  the  Wallop 
amendment,  the  Helms  amendment— 
and  the  many  other  things  that  we 
ought  to  do,  and  perhaps  can  do— with 
the  appropriate  legislative  vehicle. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  vote 
to  table  this  amendment  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  oppos  ition  to  it  on  its 
substantive  merits.  I  will  vote  to  table 
this  amendment  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  agreement  between  the  President 
and  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the 
Congress  contemplated  that  there 
would  be  no  amendments  to  this  legis- 
lation. Second,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
modify  this  legislation  with  this 
amendment  because  it  goals  are  al- 
ready accomplished  by  the  informal 
agreement  between  the  President  and 
the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress. 
Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  What  is  the  parliamen- 
tary situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendment  No.  46,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  is  pend- 
ing, and  in  1  minute  a  vote  will  take 
place.  There  is  a  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
reiterate  that  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
join  me  in  voting  to  table  my  second 
amendment,  which  will  follow  the  im- 
mediate forthcoming  vote. 
Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  If  the  Senator  yields, 
this  means  as  a  result  of  the  unani- 
mous consent,  all  time  under  the  two 
amendments  has  been  used  up.  We 
will  vote  momentarily.  I  could,  on  your 
behalf,  yield  back  the  hour  that  you 
have  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.     KASTEN.     Mr.     President,     I 
would  like  to  yield  back  the  time  re- 
maining on  the  bill  for  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, I  want  to  yield  back  the  10 
minutes  remaining  that  he  has  on  the 
bill. 
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The  result  of  that.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  now  all  of  the  time  for  all  of  the 
amendments  on  the  bill  has  been 
yielded  back  on  this  side,  except  for 
the  time  under  my  control.  I  will  not 
yield  back  that  time  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  have  a  number  of  Senators 
who  desire  to  speak.  We  want  these 
Senators  to  speak,  if  possible,  either 
very  quickly  after  these  two  votes  or 
after  the  vote  on  the  final  passage. 
Some  of  these  people  could  make  their 
statements  at  that  time.  I  will  not 
yield  back  the  time,  and  we  are  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  time  will  be  yielded  back. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
family. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DtniEW- 
berger]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  73, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  42  Leg.] 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Bums 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConctni 

Dixon 

Dodd 


Armstrong 

Bond 

D'Amato 

Domenici 

Gam 

Oranun 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Henin 


Durenberger 


YEAS-73 

Dole 

Exon 

Ford 

Powler 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Graham 

Harkin 

Hatfield 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Ueberman 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

NAYS-25 

Helms 

HoUings 

Humphrey 

Lott 

Mack 

McCain 

McClure 

McConoell 

NicUes 


NOT  VOTING— 2 
Gore 


Metzenbaum 

Mlkulskl 

MitcheU 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Wlrth 


Pressler 

Shelby 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  45  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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VOTS  OM  AMKNDIUNT  NO.  4f 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  8:30 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
vote  on  the  motion  to  table  amend- 
ment No.  48  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  Under  the  subse- 
quent order,  the  rollcall  will  be  limited 
to  10  minutes.  The  yeas  and  nays 
havins  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roU. 

&Ir.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the    Senator    from    Tennessee    (Mr. 
Gore]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
.family. 

'  Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dxtren- 
bsrgkr]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas,  98 
nays.  0,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  43  Leg.] 
yEAS-»8 


Aduns 

Oam 

McConnell 

Annatrooc 

Olenn 

Metzenbaum 

Bmkim 

Gorton 

Mlkulskl 

Bentwn 

Graham 

MiUheU 

BIdai 

Oramm 

Moynlhan 

BtncamAn 

Graaaley 

Murkowskl 

BoDd 

Harkln 

NIcklea 

Hatch 

Nunn 

BoKhwIU 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bradtey 

Benin 

PeU 

BnMiz 

Hetaa 

Preasler 

Bryan 

Helms 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

HoUlncs 

Reld 

Burdiek 

Humphrey 

Rlegle 

Buna 

Robb 

Bsrrd 

Jeffords 

RockefeUer 

Clwfee 

Johnston 

Roth 

CokU 

Ksssfhanm 

Rudman 

Coclirmn 

Kasten 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Saver 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Shelby 

IXAmato 

Kohl 

Simon 

Oanforth 

liautenberg 

Simpson 

nisrtilr 

Leahy 

Specter 

DeConcinl 

Lertn 

Stevens 

DtOTn 

Ueberman 

Symms 

Oodd 

LoU 

Thurmond 

Dole 

WaUop 

P^i— '^■■t*'! 

Mack 

Warner 

jMiMl 

WUson 

Itad 

McCain 

Wlrth 

Mwlw 

Mcaurc 

NATS-0 

NOT  VOTDJO- 

-2 

Durenberger         Gore 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  46  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


UMI 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
make  clear  my  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of 
this  evening,  tomorrow,  and  Monday. 


It  is  my  intention  to  momentarily 
ask  the  managers  to  yield  b{u:k  the  re- 
maining time  on  the  bill,  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  Senators 
wishing  to  speak  on  the  bill  be  permit- 
ted to  do  so  following  final  passage. 
That  will  be  the  last  rollcall  vote  this 
evening. 

The  Senate  will  not  be  in  session  to- 
morrow. 

The  Senate  will  come  in  at  2:30  on 
Monday,  and  at  3:15  go  to  the  S&L 
bill.  There  will  be  no  votes  on  Monday. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  early  Tuesday 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  any  Senator 
who  intends  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  savings  and  loan  bill  will  express 
his  or  her  intention  to  the  leadership 
as  early  as  possible  on  Monday  and 
those  who  intend  to  offer  amendments 
will  be  prepsired  to  do  so  on  Monday. 

There  may  be  votes  early  Tuesday 
and,  if  necessary,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  a  long  day  and  evening  on 
Tuesday  as  it  is  my  Intention  to  com- 
plete action  on  that  legislation  by  not 
later  than  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  If 
that  occurs,  then,  as  I  previously  indi- 
cated, the  Senate  will  then  be  in  recess 
and  there  will  be  no  session  on  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday,  Friday,  or  the  week 
thereafter. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  prepared  now  to 
give  consent  to  go  to  that  bill  at  3:15 
on  Monday,  on  this  side.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  on  this  side,  if  you  have 
amendments,  to  let  us  know  or  let  Sen- 
ator Garn  know,  hopefuUy  no  later 
than  6  p.m.  on  Monday,  so  that  we  can 
deal  with  those  amendments. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  agreement  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  congressional  leaders 
signed  March  24,  1989,  concerning  our 
Nation's  policy  toward  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

I  commend  the  leadership  on  both 
sides.  Further,  I  commend  those 
others  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate,  and  the  administra- 
tion who  worked  so  long  to  achieve 
both  the  bipartisan  agreement,  and 
this  legislation. 

Our  Nation's  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua has  been  bitterly  divisive.  It  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  biparti- 
san agreement  and  this  legislation  are 
both  an  end  and  a  beginning.  I  hope 
this  is  the  end  of  not  only  the  deeply 
contentious  and  repeated  legislative 
debates  over  the  Contras,  but  also  the 
end  to  the  failed  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration  which  sought  a 
military  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  region.  And,  I  hope  that  both  the 
bipartisan  agreement  and  this  legisla- 
tion are  the  beginning  not  only  to  a 
policy  crafted  in  consultation  and  bi- 
partisan cooperation,  but  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  successful  reintegration  of 
the  Contras  into  Nicaraguan  society, 
the  begiiming  of  the  true  democratiza- 


tion of  Nicaragua,  and  the  begirming 
of  the  final  and  successful  implemen- 
tation—with the  full  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment—of the  agreements  crafted 
by  the  Presidents  of  the  Central 
American  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation because  it  supports  a  negotiated 
diplomatic  settlement  to  the  conflicts 
which  have  devastated  the  region  for 
years.  I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation 
because  it  is  consistent  with,  and  is 
supportive  of,  the  agreements  reached 
by  the  leaders  of  Central  America, 
most  recently  in  El  Salvador  on  Febru- 
ary 14. 

I  support  this  legislation  also  be- 
cause President  Oscar  Arias  of  Costa 
Rica  has  stated  his  support,  and  said 
that  its  passage  and  implementation 
will  help  facilitate  the  resolution  of 
the  intractable  problems  of  the  region. 

So  it  is  now  time  for  Congress  to  ap- 
prove this  package  of  nonmilitary  aid, 
and  the  administration  to  fulfill  its  ob- 
ligations suid  commitments  it  agreed 
to  on  March  24. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Contra  aid  supplemental  will  provide 
$66  million  in  budget  authority  for 
continuation  of  the  Contra  program. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1989  are  expected  to  be 
$30  million. 

The  entire  fiscal  year  1989  cost  of 
the  program  is  being  derived  from 
transfers  from  the  Defense  budget.  I 
believe  that  as  long  as  this  bill  is  not 
amended,  it  will  not  add  to  the  deficit. 

However,  since  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  has  already  ex- 
ceeded its  302(b)  allocation  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  there  is  a  302(f)  point-of- 
order  against  this  supplemental. 

Furthermore,  since  this  bill  provides 
new  budget  authority  In  fiscal  year 
1990  before  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget 
resolution  has  been  agreed  to,  there  is 
also  a  303(a)  point-of-order  against 
this  biU. 

Nevertheless.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  the  measure  as  reported  is 
deficit  neutral  for  fiscal  year  1989  and 
since  we  will  not  t>e  adding  to  the  defi- 
cit, I  hope  that  no  Member  will  raise 
these  points-of -order. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  commend  the  Senate 
leadership  for  its  part  in  working  out 
the  bipartisan  accord  on  Central 
America.  This  contentious  and  divisive 
issue  has  severely  strained  relations 
between  Congress  and  the  Executive, 
diminishing  the  ability  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  formulate  a  policy  that  would 
protect  our  national  interest  and  pro- 
mote peace  and  stability  in  Central 
America. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  H.R.  1750  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  is  the  best 
chance  that  we  have,  in  concert  with 
the  Central  American  nations,  of 
bringing  democracy  to  Nicaragua.  At 
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the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
administration  to  ensure  that  H.R. 
1750  is  a  one  time  only  appropriation 
by  setting  aside  sufficient  funding  for 
the  relocation  of  the  Nicaraguan  re- 

The  bipartisan  accord  clearly  states 
that  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  accord  will  be  used 
for  the  voluntary  reintegration  and  re- 
location of  the  Nicaraguan  resistance. 
H.R.  1750,  also  includes  reintegration 
of  the  resistance  as  one  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  these  funds  may  be 
used.  But  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
this  will  be  the  case,  particularly  as 
there  are  any  number  of  legitimate  ac- 
tivities that  will  require  a  portion  of 
the  United  States  $49.8  million  provid- 
ed by  H.R.  1750. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
several  questions  of  the  majority 
leader. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  the  leadership 
that  a  significant  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  H.R.  1750  be  available 
for  funding  the  relocation  of  the  Nica- 
raguan resistance? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
correct.  The  bipartisan  agreement 
which  the  congressional  leadership 
and  the  President  signed,  expresses 
that  intent  and  this  legislation  puts 
that  intent  into  legislative  language. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  If  this  is  the  case, 
is  it  the  intent  of  the  leadership  that 
Secretary  Baker  in  accordance  with 
section  11  of  H.R.  1750  report  on  the 
steps  being  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion to  ensure  that  fimding  provided 
by  H.R.  1750  are  adequate  to  cover  re- 
location of  the  Contras? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Secretary  Baker  intends 
to  report  to  the  congressional  leader- 
ship on  the  steps  the  administration 
takes  to  provide  funding  for  the  rein- 
tegration and  regional  relocation  of 
the  Contras  under  the  provisions  of 
H  R  1750. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  PinaUy,  is  it  the 
intent  of  the  leadership  that  addition- 
al appropriations  for  this  purpose  will 
not  be  required?  For  example,  what 
happens  in  April,  when  the  11-month 
period  of  assistance  is  at  an  end.  if  the 
Contras  have  not  been  resettled?  will 
additional  aid  be  required,  will  Con- 
gress be  asked  for  a  new  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  Is  the  mtention 
of  the  bipartisan  agreement  that  the 
Central  American  President's  plan  for 
reintegration  and  regional  relocation 
will  allow  the  Contras  to  rejoin  the  po- 
litical and  economic  life  of  Nicaragua. 
And  that  this  will  hopefuUy  obviate 
the  need  for  further  requests  for 
Contra  aid.  _    ^ 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
760,  the  Implementation  of  the  Bipar- 
tisan Accord  on  Central  America  Act 
of  1989. 


Today,  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
this  body  will  approve  additional  as- 
sistance for  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance—almost $50  million  over  the  next 
10  months.  As  has  been  the  case  since 
last  August,  the  aid  will  be  nonlethal 
assistance  administered  by  AID.  When 
Congress  authorized  this  aid  last  year, 
I  voted  against  it— in  both  its  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  forms.  I  voted 
against  it  because  there  was  not  a 
clear  policy  goal  behind  the  assistance 
package.  As  I  said  at  the  time,  "It  is 
the  challenge  for  our  next  President 
to  develop  a  policy  that  addresses  our 
security  interests  and  gathers  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  and  the  American 
people."  In  my  view.  President  Bush 
has  done  that. 

By  my  calculations,  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  considered  aid  to  the  Contras  and 
related  issues  more  than  50  times  since 
1982.  In  those  years,  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  supporting  aid  to  mercenary 
murderers,  and  of  selling  out  freedom 
fighters.  My  support  of  the  Contras 
was  an  Issue  In  my  most  recent  cam- 
paign, while  my  lack  of  support  has 
been  an  issue  at  party  conventions. 
Emotions  nin  very  deep  on  this  issue- 
in  my  State  and  in  the  home  States  of 
all  my  colleagues.  I  imagine  that  my 
sponsorship  of  the  package  before  us 
today  will  engender  more  of  those 
strong  emotions. 

The  package  before  us  today  is,  in 
many  ways,  the  first  major  foreign 
policy  accomplishment  of  the  yoimg 
Bush  administration.  It  is  also  the  cul- 
mination of  an  argimient  I  have  tried 
to  make  for  many  years:  that  Contra 
aid  was.  in  the  words  of  Secretary 
Baker,  "a  failed  policy."  Today's  vote 
will— I  believe— mark  a  major  water- 
shed in  our  policy  toward  Central 
America. 

I  have  reviewed  the  history  of 
Contra  aid  on  many  occasions  on  this 
floor.  As  a  former  member  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, I  was  present  at  the  creation  of 
the  Contra  policy.  Along  with  other 
members  that  heard  that  first  finding 
presented  in  1981.  I  raised  a  number  of 
questions  about  the  policy.  We  now 
know  that  administration  officials 
shared  some  of  the  questions  at  the 
time;  others  have  since  admitted  that 
certain  concerns  were  well  placed. 
There  were  at  least  eight  major  prob- 
lems with  the  Contra  policy. 

First,  the  means  chosen— covert 
action— was  inconsistent  with  the  vehi- 
cle—a paramilitary  force.  It  was  not 
realistic  to  believe  that  U.S.  finger- 
prints could  be  kept  hidden  on  such  a 
large  scale  action.  As  then  Secretary 
of  State  Haig  pointed  out,  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  keep  the  U.S.  role  secret. 
Of  course,  the  news  stories  did  come 
out  soon  after  the  program  began. 
Members  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tees then  faced  a  dilemma:  Though 
they  knew  more  about  the  program 
than    their    colleagues.    Intelligence 
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Committee  members  were  barred  by 
law  from  discussing  it  because  it  was 
still  technically  a  covert  action.  Using 
covert  action  may  have  provided  short- 
term  gains— less  initial  publicity— but 
the  long-term  costs  eventually  under- 
mined support  for  the  policy. 

Second,  the  use  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  for  operational  control 
of  the  assistance  program  made  it  far 
more  difficult  for  Senators  to  receive 
accurate  assessments  of  the  policy.  Be- 
cause the  same  Agency  charged  with 
objectively  evaluating  events  was  also 
directly  involved  in  influencing  events, 
both  the  analysis  and  implementation 
functions  suffered.  Frank  McNiel, 
former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Intelligence  and  Research, 
has  pointed  out  eloquently  the  dan- 
gers of  commingling  intelligence  func- 
tions: How  unrealistic  estimates  of  the 
Contras  capabilities  were  presented  to 
support— rather  than  inform— a  par- 
ticular policy  preference.  When  intelli- 
gence is  shaped  and  designed  to  sup- 
port a  particular  policy  preference 
rather  than  impartially  assessing  a  sit- 
uation, both  the  intelligence  and 
policy  processes  are  distorted. 

Third,  the  Contra  policy  suffered 
from  asymmetry  between  strategic  ob- 
jectives and  tactical  means— if  the 
stakes  were  as  high  as  President 
Reagan  consistently  argued  on  nation- 
al television,  why  were  we  relying  on  a 
peasant  army  of  Nicaraguans  to  secure 
fundamental  United  States  security  in- 
terests? The  Contras  represented  an 
attempt  to  buy  security  "on  the 
cheap."  Ruling  out  the  direct  use  of 
American  force  early  in  the  1980's  sent 
a  signal  that  we  were  not  truly  serious 
about  our  security  interests  in  the 
hemisphere.  The  text  of  the  1989  bi- 
partisan accord  on  Central  America 
states,  appropriately,  that  national  se- 
curity threats  will  be  met  by  any  ap- 
propriate constitutional  means. 

Fourth,  the  policy  of  arming  a  resist- 
ance movement  in  Nicaragua— if  it 
should  have  taken  place  at  all— began 
too  soon.  Even  Eliot  Abrams— the 
apostle  of  Contra  aid— has  admitted 
that  the  United  States  began  its  sup- 
port too  soon,  before  internal  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sandinistas  had  developed 
sufficiently.  By  supporting  armed  rem- 
nants of  Somoza's  National  Guard 
before  there  was  significant  political 
opposition  to  the  Sandinistas  inside 
Nicaragua.  United  States  policy  en- 
sured that  all  opposition  would  be  per- 
ceived as  Somocista  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  tainted  in  the  eyes  of  many 
Nicaraguans. 

Fifth.  U.S.  policy  centered  on  the 
military  elements  of  the  struggle— de- 
tailed operations  plans,  extensive  com- 
munication support,  and  so  forth— 
while  neglecting  the  more  Important 
political  aspects.  The  need  for  strong 
independent  political  leadership  was 
never  really  accepted  by  the  Contra 
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military  leaders.  To  this  day.  I  do  not 
believe  they  imderstand  the  political 
nature  of  any  insurgency.  The  focus 
on  armed  resistance  slighted  the 
democratic  opposition  inside  Nicara- 
gua. In  1986,  I  asked  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  to  describe  and  ana- 
lyze the  internal  opposition  in  Nicara- 
gua because  I  believed  these  genuine 
freedom  fighters  should  have  received 
far  more  attention  and  support  from 
the  United  States  than  they  did.  Final- 
ly, as  a  result  of  the  Tesoro  Beach 
accord,  the  internal  opposition  in 
Nicaragua  will  have  the  chance  they 
deserve  to  lead  the  fight  for  democra- 
cy. 

Sixth,  supporting  an  armed  force 
gave  the  Sandinistas  a  convenient 
excuse  on  which  to  blame  anything 
that  went  wrong  in  the  coimtry.  Once 
the  fighting  began,  the  PSLN  could— 
and  did— Justify  their  repression  and 
economic  mismanagement  as  the  fault 
of  the  Somocistas  and  their  Yankee 
supporters.  One  can  argue  the  Sandi- 
nistas would  have  tried  the  same  tech- 
nique regardless  of  what  actions  the 
United  States  took,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  FSLN  claims  fell  on  more 
receptive  ears  around  the  world  be- 
cause of  U.S.  support  for  armed  insur- 
gents. I  have  long  argued  that  we 
needed  to  remove  the  excuse  for  the 
Sandinistas.  Now  that  we  have,  the 
world's  democracies  will  be  more  re- 
ceptive to  hold  the  Sandinistas  to 
their  various  promises.  Ending  Contra 
aid  also  changed  the  dynamics  of  the 
Central  American  peace  process;  it  was 
no  accident  that  the  Tesoro  Summit 
focussed  almost  exclusively  on  democ- 
ratization in  Nicaragua. 

Seventh,  the  Contra  policy  failed  be- 
cause paramilitary  actions  are  an  in- 
herently blunt  Instrument.  I  am  re- 
minded of  William  Casey's  fascination 
with  such  operations  stemming  from 
his  days  in  the  OSS  during  World  War 
II.  He  made  fond  parallels  between 
"setting  Ehirope  ablaze"  with  resist- 
ance forces  and  supporting  the  Con- 
tras  in  Nicaragua.  Such  misplaced  his- 
torical parallels  overlook  the  vast  dif- 
ference between  nations  engaged  in 
total  "hot"  war  and  the  cold  war  of 
the  last  40  years.  Differing  U.S. 
goals— interdicting  arms,  providing  le- 
verage, diverting  FSLN  attention,  in- 
ducing democratic  change— not  only 
undermined  support  at  home,  they 
were  too  refined  for  a  peasant-based 
guerrilla  army.  From  the  beginning, 
the  Contras  thought  they  were  fight- 
ing to  get  rid  of  the  Sandinistas— but 
the  United  States  never  explicitly 
stated  that  overthrow  was  our  goal. 
Expecting  the  Contras  to  lay  their 
lives  on  the  line  merely  to  interdict 
arms  or  provide  leverage  for  the 
United  States  was  not  realistic. 
Human  insurgents  cannot  necessarily 
be  turned  on  and  off  for  the  goals  of  a 
superpower. 


Finally,  we  never  considered  what 
would  happen  when  the  goals  of  the 
United  States  diverged  from  those  we 
supported.  The  Contras  may  want  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinistas  but  the 
United  States  wanted  certain— chang- 
ing—conditions  met.  A  broad  spectnmi 
of  American  opinion  is  united  in  be- 
lieving those  conditions  have  been 
met— while  the  Contras  who  were  re- 
peatedly told  they  could  expect  U.S. 
support  until  victory  must  now  be  told 
the  truth.  I  have  no  doubt  that  offi- 
cials of  our  Government  raised  false 
expectations  among  the  Nicaraguan 
resistance.  Now  we  all  must  deal  with 
the  fact  that  many  honorable  men  and 
women  with  legitimate  grievances 
against  the  Sandinista  oppression 
have  no  chance  of  victory  in  their  war. 
They  must  either  return  to  Nicaragua 
to  Join  the  political  struggle  or  they 
must  remain  in  exile.  Many  are  embit- 
tered by  the  changes  in  U.S.  Contra 
aid  policy.  I  argued  many  years  ago 
that  we  had  to  consider  what  would 
eventually  happen  if  our  goals  di- 
verged from  those  of  insurgents  with 
American  training  and  support.  Be- 
cause we  did  not.  the  reality  of  1989  is 
more  difficult. 

Reciting  the  reasons  our  Contra 
policy  failed— and  why  I  have  opposed 
the  policy  since  1981— does  not  answer 
the  question  of  whether  to  support  S. 
760.  Contra  aid  has  been  the  most  divi- 
sive foreign  policy  issue  in  our  country 
since  the  Vietnam  war.  Annual  show- 
down votes  set  the  Congress  against 
the  White  House  in  choreographed  de- 
bates. Illegal  and  questionable  aictivi- 
ties  violated  executive-legislative  trust 
and  ruined  careers.  The  Iran-Contra 
scandal  consumed  the  Nation  for 
much  of  1987.  And,  the  last  few  weeks 
have  seen  the  trial  of  a  former  Marine 
officer  for  his  role  in  supporting  the 
Contras. 

With  all  of  this  history  one  could  be 
excused  for  believing  that  no  resolu- 
tion of  the  Contra  issue  was  possible. 
Even  after  Tesoro  Beach  when  the 
Central  American  democracies  joined 
forces  to  tell  the  United  States  they 
were  tired  of  waiting  for  a  new  policy, 
it  looked  like  a  domestic  consensus  was 
lacking.  Instead  of  despair — or  contin- 
ued confrontation— what  we  got  was  a 
Secretary  of  State  who  was  willing  to 
stake  his  professional  credibility  on 
the  issue,  who  get  personally  involved, 
who  treated  Congress  like  a  partner 
not  an  enemy.  The  result  was  the  bi- 
partisan accord  on  Central  America  of 
March  24.  1989. 

Some  on  the  right  and  the  left  will 
no  doubt  oppose  the  accord.  The  ma- 
jority will  vote  for  it  with  some  reser- 
vations. What  we  should  do,  however, 
is  congratulate  the  signers  of  the 
accord  for  putting  the  national  inter- 
est ahead  of  partisan  interest. 

This  accord— by  itself —will  not  solve 
the  crisis  in  Central  America.  It  is 
however,  a  necessary  first  step  to  lim- 


iting Soviet  and  Cuban  involvement  in 
the  isthmus.  As  long  as  the  United 
States  was  internally  torn  by  the 
Contra  policy,  Soviet  benefits  far  out- 
weighed their  cost  of  aiding  the  Sandi- 
nistas. Now  that  there  is  a  consensus— 
however  tenuous— the  appeal  for  Gor- 
bachev has  lessened.  I  was  disappoint- 
ed that  the  Soviet  leader  did  not  take 
advantage  of  his  trip  to  Cuba  to  make 
concrete  proposals  on  lessening  Soviet 
aid  to  Nicaragua— aid  that  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  defend  against  Contras. 
Nonetheless,  I  expect  the  lower  United 
States  profile  in  Nicaragua  will  even- 
tually lead  to  a  lower  Soviet  profile  as 
well. 

I  believe  this  accord  gives  Central 
Americans  exactly  what  they  have 
been  asking  for:  Breathing  space  to 
work  a  regional  solution  to  a  regional 
problem.  The  United  States  has  na- 
tional security  interests  that  may 
eventually  diverge  from  those  of  the 
Central  American  democracies;  if  so, 
we  will  act  appropriately.  Now,  howev- 
er, our  interests  are  consistent  with 
the  compliance  and  enforcement  of 
the  Esquipulas  II  accord's  provisions 
on  democratization.  This  legislation 
does  not  violate  the  Tesoro  Agree- 
ment; as  President  Arias  said  last 
week:  "We  have  always  agreed  with 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  Contras  be- 
cause these  people  need  some  sup- 
port." 

The  breathing  space  for  the  next  10 
months  is  important.  It  is  important 
because  the  United  States  needs  to 
consider  many  other  elements  in  our 
policy  toward  Latin  America:  the  debt 
problem;  violent  threats  to  democracy; 
the  power  of  narcotics;  environmental 
damage.  As  important  as  Nicaragua  is, 
we  also  need  to  look  at  our  policy 
toward  other  states;  in  Panama,  for 
example,  our  strategic  interests  may 
be  greater  than  in  the  rest  of  Central 
America  combined  yet  our  policy  is 
adrift. 

Long-term  economic  development  re- 
mains a  distant  goal  for  much  of  the 
hemisphere.  We  have  the  1983  Jack- 
son plan  that  remains  unfulfilled.  We 
have  the  new  International  Commis- 
sion for  Central  America  whose  de- 
tailed recommendations  remain  unex- 
amined. And  we  have  electoral  transi- 
tions underway  in  nearly  a  dozen  hem- 
ispheric nations  within  the  next  year- 
elections  that  will  herald  new  govern- 
ments with  new  personnel  and  new 
policies. 

The  significance  of  today's  vote  is  in 
facilitating  the  ability  of  Congress  and 
the  Executive  to  look  beyond  the  im- 
mediate passions  of  Contra  aid  to 
larger  issues.  I  would  also  hope.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  passions  toward  EH 
Salvador  could  also  be  cooled.  Now 
that  the  Contra  war  is  over,  we  should 
see  the  end  of  outside  aid  to  the 
FMLN.  And  rather  than  coming  to 
quick   Judgments   about   the   govern- 
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ment  of  President-elect  Chrlstiani,  I 
would  hope  that  the  United  States 
would  grant  a  similar  breathing  space 
to  El  Salvador. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
move  ahead  and  develop  a  coherent 
policy  toward  Central  America.  I  hope 
we  all  work  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportimity. 

Ms.  MIKULBKI.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
long-time  critic  of  United  States  policy 
toward  Nicaragua,  I  approach  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  with  con- 
siderable caution.  I  plan  to  support 
the  bill  but  continue  to  harbor  some 
serious  concerns  that  I  hope  can  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  administration  and  the 
Congress. 

We  usually  have  only  two  options 
when  we  vote:  "yes"  or  "no."  Today  we 
have  a  third  option:  "Yes,  but  •  •  *. 

Yes.  this  legislation  will  be  approved. 
But  the  Congress  will  have  a  chance  to 
cut  off  all  fimding  If  the  administra- 
tion fails  to  carry  out  its  provisions 
properly. 

A  key  element  of  this  package— not 
in  the  legislation  but  part  of  the 
agreement  spelled  out  in  discussions 
and  an  exchange  of  letters— is  the 
cutoff  of  aid  beyond  November  imless 
it  is  approved  by  the  chairman  of  both 
appropriations  committees,  chairmen 
of  both  foreign  aid  authorizing  com- 
mittees and  the  four  top  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  leadership. 

Given  the  record  of  deceit  in  recent 
years  on  Contra  aid,  I  would  not  nor- 
mally be  inclinded  to  trust  any  admin- 
istration on  the  implementation  of 
this  legislation. 

If  the  administration  wants  aid  to 
continue  past  November,  however— 
and  I  suspect  it  does— it  will  have  to 
stick  to  the  letter  of  this  law  and  ful- 
fill its  pledges  on  human  rights,  repa- 
triation and  the  acceptance  of  agree- 
ments forged  by  the  five  Central 
American  presidents.  This  is  a  very, 
very  strong  incentive. 

I  believe  that  our  goals  in  Nicaragua 
should  be  to  underscore  those  agree- 
ments which  have  been  negotiated 
among  the  five  Central  American 
presidents  to  end  the  conflicts  in  the 
region,  repatriate  the  Contras  and 
*  their  families,  and  promote  real  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua  and  other  Cen- 
tral American  states.  All  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  presidents  except 
Ortega  have  said  that  this  package  is 
in  keeping  with  their  efforts. 

KMSIMG  THE  COIfFUCT 

Does  this  legislation  address  ending 
the  conflict?  Yes,  this  administration 
has  publicly  abandoned  the  Reagan 
administration's  goal  of  overthrowing 
the  Sandinlsta  government  by  military 
force  and  has  begun  the  process  of  re- 
patriating Contra  fighters  and  their 
families.  This  is  a  significant  and  wel- 
come shift. 

The  legislation  states  flatly  that  no 
funds  may  be  used  for  offensive  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  bill  also  prohibits 


the  mixing  of  military  equipment  in 
any  shipment  of  humanitarian  goods 
delivered  to  Contra  families.  It  clearly 
defines  "humanitarian"  goods  as  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  medical  services/sup- 
plies, nonmilitary  training,  replace- 
ment batteries  for  communications 
equipment  and  support  for  repatri- 
ation and  contains  an  additional  ap- 
propriation for  medical  assistance  to 
civilian  victims  of  the  conflict,  to  be 
delivered  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

Every  penny  of  this  money  will  con- 
tinue to  be  adminstered  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  In 
that  way  we  will  know  just  where  our 
goods  and  cash  payments  end  up  and 
remove  opportunities  for  DOD  and 
the  State  Department  to  influence  the 
process. 

But,  although  this  biU  specifically 
prohibits  any  activity  by  the  CIA 
where  these  funds  are  concerned,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  tie  the  CIA's 
hands  further  in  other  legislation. 

I  am  also  disturbed  by  claims  that 
there  are  currently  no  hostilities  in 
Nicaragua.  Press  accounts  indicate 
that  this  is  far  from  the  truth,  and  we 
need  to  approach  this  problem  with 
our  eyes  open. 

REPATRIATIOK 

Does  this  bill  address  the  issue  of  re- 
patriation? Yes,  for  the  first  time  leg- 
islation specifies  that  this  money  may 
be  used  for  the  reintegration  of 
Contra  fighters  and  their  families  in 
Nicaraguan  society.  In  fact,  AID  has 
already  shifted  its  programs  in  the 
Contra  camps  and  is  providing  literacy 
and  vocational  training  in  preparation 
for  a  return  to  Nicaraguan  society.  In 
a  population  with  85  percent  illiteracy. 
I  think  this  is  a  great  idea,  which 
dovetails  with  my  desire  for  long-term 
economic  improvement  for  the  people 
of  Central  America. 

But:  if  the  Sandinistas  keep  their 
pledge  of  full  civil  rights  for  all  citi- 
zens and  the  administration  chooses  to 
emphasize  keeping  the  Contras  as  a 
counterforce  rather  than  encouraging 
repatriation,  I  will  strongly  support 
the  cutoff  of  aid. 

In  an  ideal  world  we  would  begin  full 
repatriation  immediately,  but  because 
there  are  political  uncertainties  in 
Nicaiugua  and  because  inhabitants  of 
the  camps  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
truth  about  the  situation  in  Nicara- 
gua, it  will  be  a  while  before  they  are 
ready  to  go  back.  Since  the  United 
States  encouraged  the  formation  of 
the  Contra  forces,  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  feed  and  clothe  them  until 
they  are  disbanded.  We  certainly 
cannot  expect  the  Hondurans  to  bear 
this  burden. 

DEMOCRATIZATION 

Does  the  administration's  new  policy 
encourage  a  move  toward  truly  demo- 
cratic policies?  Yes.  to  a  degree.  Most 
important,  the  administration  has  fi- 
nally demonstrated  its  willingness,  to 
accept  the   results  of  the  February 


election  in  Nicaragua,  provided  it  is 
convinced  that  the  process  was  free 
and  fair.  Who  will  decide  if  it  was  free 
and  fair?  In  the  end.  the  administra- 
tion will  make  its  own  Judgment,  but 
officials  have  stated  that  our  policy  is 
to  support  the  United  Nations  and  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  verifica- 
tion procedures  and  to  encourage  all 
possible  observer  groups  to  evaluate 
the  elections,  including  members  of 
Congress,  Venezuela,  the  National  Eii- 
dowment  for  Democracy  and  foreign 
journalists. 

But:  this  promising  attitude  by  the 
administration  must  be  tested  over  the 
next  few  months  to  see  if  administra- 
tion goals  tr\ily  match  the  goals  of  the 
Central  American  presidents. 

HUMAM  RIGHTS 

On  numerous  occasions — most  re- 
cently during  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  hearing  on  this  bill— I 
have  expressed  my  deep  concern  about 
human  rights  abuses  committed  by 
the  Contras.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
United  States  is  fimding  the  Nicara- 
guan Association  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Rights,  headed  up  by  Marta 
Baltadano,  a  human  rights  activist 
with  excellent  credibility.  Today's  leg- 
islation highlights  this  concern  by 
stating  that  "no  aid  may  be  provided 
to  any  group  that  retains  in  its  ranks 
an  individual  found  to  engage  in  gross 
violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized rights,"  and  I  am  pleased  that 
six  Contras  have  recently  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  units  for  human 
rights  violations  and  U.S.  assistance  to 
their  families  was  cut  off. 

But  this  number  doesn't  begin  to 
match  the  number  of  human  rights 
violations  that  have  been  reported  in 
the  press  or  by  visitors  to  the  region.  I 
have  received  reports  on  the  torture  of 
prisoners,  attacks  on  civilians  and 
most  recently  on  cases  of  Nicaraguan 
civilians  being  kidnaped  and  held 
against  their  will  in  Contra  camps  in 
Honduras.  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks an  account  by  two  U.S.  doctors 
of  their  visit  to  the  camps  to  seek  the 
release  of  kidnaped  persons  whom 
they  had  trained  as  community  health 
workers.  I  have  also  learned  of  Contra 
officials  blocking  the  reunification  of 
families  in  Nicaragua. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  needs  to 
step  up  its  efforts  on  human  rights  in 
the  region.  We  need  to  expand  the 
ability  of  the  ANPDR  to  investigate 
incidents  inside  Nicaragua  and  to  es- 
tablish its  official  standing  with  the 
Contras  so  that  we  can  increase  the 
number  of  cases  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  brought  to  trial.  I  believe 
further  that  the  United  States  should 
conduct  Its  own  investigation  of 
human  rights  violations  and  involve 
other  experienced,  credible  human 
rights  organizations  for  monitoring 
and  investigatory  purposes. 
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In  sum.  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
and  related  understandings  represent 
a  long-awaited  shift  in  the  United 
States  policy  toward  Nicaragua,  and  I 
strongly  support  any  movement  away 
from  the  disastrous  doctrine  of  the 
past  8  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
material  to  which  I  referred  to  earlier 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
risU  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

COHTBAS  ViOLATI  ThKIR  OwM  CoDE  OF 
COIfDUCT 

Drs.  Susan  Cookson  and  Tim  Takaro  are 
U^.  physicians  who  have  worked  for  the 
past  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  war  zones 
of  Northern  Nicaragua.  They  are  graduates 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Medical 
School  and  are  returning  to  the  States  to 
continue  their  careers  in  internal  medicine. 
Their  work  in  Nicaragua  was  sponsored  by 
the  Unitarian  Universalist  Service  Commit- 
tee and  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.). 
While  in  Nicaragua,  community  health  pro- 
moters whom  they  trained  and  relatives  of 
those  promoters  have  been  liidnapped  by 
military  forces  of  the  Nicaraguan  Resist- 
ance. After  assembling  facts  about  several 
kidnappings  which  occtirred  between  De- 
cember 1987  and  January  1989  (see  attached 
list),  the  doctors  received  permission  from 
the  victim's  families  to  travel  to  Honduras 
to  locate  the  missing  persons,  many  of 
whom  were  teenagers.  This  is  their  state- 
ment: 

Initially  we  received  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  Honduran  and  Resistance  authorities 
in  trying  to  secure  the  release  of  the  missing 
people.  We  arrived  in  heavily  guarded  Nica- 
raguan Resistance  Headquarters  in  Capire. 
Honduras  the  night  of  March  1.  Resistance 
legal  officer  Commandante  Johnson  escort- 
ed us  to  the  camps.  He  told  us  that  if  any  of 
the  people  we  were  loolung  for  wished  to 
return  to  Nicaragua  they  could  leave  the 
camps  with  us  and  be  turned  over  to  the  UN 
High  Commission  on  Refugees  (UNHCR) 
for  protection. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Resistance  offi- 
cers, on  March  2  we  were  able  to  interview 
four  of  the  nine  victims  on  our  list:  Diego 
Centeno,  Bfarla  Gonzalez.  Oema  Beverly 
Velasquez  and  Lydia  Marbali  Zeas  Mairena. 
We  were  informed  that  three  others  on  our 
list  would  be  made  available  for  interview: 
Jose  Lopez,  Felipe  Artola  and  his  son 
RafaeL  One  person.  Rosalio  Lopez  was 
added  to  our  list  after  being  named  by 
Diego  Centeno  as  being  from  his  communi- 
ty, taken  in  the  same  incident  and  wishing 
to  be  repatriated.  Resistance  officers  prom- 
ised to  produce  him  as  well. 

After  a  private  medical  examination  and 
interview  that  we  conducted.  Diego  Centeno 
and  Maria  Gonzalez  were  told  that,  if  they 
■o  desired.  UNHCR  would  repatriate  them. 
Diego  and  Maria  declared  their  wish  to  re- 
patriate and  signed  declarations  to  ttiat 
effect. 

Surprised.  Resistance  officials  demanded 
to  attend  subsequent  Interviews.  In  the  fol- 
lowing interviews,  Gema  Velasquez  ex- 
pressed her  wish  to  repatriate  and  Lydia 
Zeas  said  she  would  remain.  Zeas  gave  us  a 
letter  for  her  family. 

On  the  following  day.  March  3.  the  three 
who  had  declared  their  wish  to  repatriate 
were  brought  back  to  Resistance  Headquar- 
ters and  retracted  their  declarations.  A 
short  time  later,  Diego  Centeno  reversed  his 


decision  8«ain  and  declared  he  wished  to  go 
to  the  UNHCR  office  in  Danli. 

Following  this,  we  spoke  with  Comman- 
dante Ruben,  senior  officer  at  Resistance 
Headquarters.  He  refused  to  issue  a  pass  for 
Diego  to  leave  the  camp,  but  agreed  to  allow 
us  in  to  talk  to  Diego  before  we  left  for  Te- 
gucigalpa. His  personnel  officer  informed 
Commandante  Ruben  that  Jose  Lopez  was 
out  of  communication,  part  of  a  patrol  that 
would  return  at  sin  undetermined  time.  He 
informed  Ruben  that  Felipe  Artola,  Rafael 
Artola.  and  Rosalio  Lo(>ez  were  not  regis- 
tered in  the  Resistance  files.  Officers  who 
had  said  that  we  could  interview  these 
three,  denied  having  said  so. 

Ruben  left  the  camp  area.  According  to  an 
agreement  with  Commandante  Johnson,  we 
prepared  and  signed  a  short  statement 
about  the  results  of  our  visit.  Afterwards  we 
were  denied  permission  to  see  Diego  and  or- 
dered to  leave  the  camp. 

We  remained  in  Tegucigalpa  for  a  week 
speaking  with  officials  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  IINHCR,  the 
Association  Nicaraguense  Para  Derechos 
Humanos  (ANPDH)  and  the  Resistance.  All 
of  the  authorities  continued  to  pledge  their 
desire  to  cooperate,  but  all  stated  that  they 
lacked  the  authority  to  release  the  captive 
youngsters. 

MarU  Baltadano  of  ANPDH  visited  the 
camps  during  the  middle  of  March  and 
Interviewed  seven  of  the  victims  from  our 
list.  One  of  these  was  Martine  Chavarria 
whom  we  had  previously  been  unable  to 
locate.  Four  of  these  reiterated  their  desire 
to  leave  the  camps.  However,  Ms.  Baltadano 
was  not  permitted  to  take  them. 

With  the  resignation  of  the  top  field  com- 
mander for  the  Contras  in  Honduras,  Com- 
mandante Quiche,  we  were  advised  by  Ms. 
Baltadano  of  the  ANPDH  that  efforts  to 
gain  the  victims  release  would  be  temporari- 
ly suspended. 

Members  of  Congress  have  petitioned  the 
government  of  Honduras  on  behalf  of  the 
victims.  The  victims  families,  previously  un- 
aware of  the  role  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  have  also 
registered  with  this  organization. 

Church  leaders  in  Nicaragua  are  demand- 
ing that  the  contras  abide  by  their  own  code 
of  conduct,  which  states  that  it  is  the  spe- 
cial obligation  of  all  Resistance  members  to 
help  humanitarian  organizations  reunite 
families  dispersed  because  of  the  war.  A  sub- 
commission  of  the  National  Reconciliation 
Conunission  (NRC)  of  Nicaragua,  chaired  by 
Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo,  recently  traveled 
to  Honduras  with  a  list  of  over  3.500  names 
of  Nicaraguans  allegedly  kidnapped  by  the 
Contras  and  still  missing.  The  commission 
was  denied  access  to  the  camps. 

DETEimON  or  NICARAGDAICS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  respectfully  disagree  with  Senator 
Armstrong's  earlier  statement  that  we 
are  arresting  and  detaining  endan- 
gered Nicaraguans  at  our  borders.  In 
fact,  a  Nicaraguan  who  crosses  our 
southern  border  and  shows  that  he  is 
fleeing  specific  persecution  from  the 
Sandinistas  is  released  and  given  polit- 
ical asylum. 

The  Border  Patrol  apprehends  all 
aliens  who  attempt  to  enter  out  coun- 
try without  proper  documents.  Any 
apprehended  alien  who  asks  for  politi- 
cal asylum  is  given  a  hearing  before  an 
INS  examiner,  whose  opinion  is  then 
reviewed  by  a  political  asylum  expert 


from  the  State  Department.  If  the  ap- 
prehended alien— whether  Nicara- 
guan. Salvadoran,  or  of  any  other  na- 
tionality—is determined  to  have  a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution,  he  is 
granted  asylum,  work  authorization, 
and  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  United 
States. 

However,  If  the  apprehended  alien  is 
determined  not  to  have  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution,  but  wishes  to 
appeal  the  denial  of  political  asylum, 
then  he  is  detained  under  certain  con- 
ditions: First,  If  he  or  she  is  a  single 
adult  (since  families  are  not  placed  in 
detention),  or  second,  if  he  or  she 
carmot  pay  the  bond  required  for 
those  in  deportation  proceedings  (over 
500  persons  in  south  Texas  have 
bonded  out  since  February  of  this 
year).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  of 
those  aliens  in  south  Texas  who  were 
released  pending  a  deportation  hear- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1988,  70  percent 
failed  to  show  up  for  that  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  a  bipartisan  staff 
team  sent  by  myself  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Affairs  recently  visited 
south  Texas  and  determined  that  most 
Nicaraguans  and  Salvadorans  do  not 
have  convincing  claims  to  political 
asylum,  and  thus  I  believe  we  are  cor- 
rectly detaining  the  single  adult  appli- 
cants when  they  wish  to  appeal  the 
denial  of  their  asylum  applications. 

We  must  apply  this  policy  equally  to 
aU  persons  who  enter  our  country  ille- 
gally—no matter  where  they  come 
from,  because  the  opportunity  exists 
for  aliens  to  prove  that  they  are  flee- 
ing persecution. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  we  today  are  taking  up  this  bipar- 
tisan agreement  to  provide  himaanitar- 
ian  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  Con- 
tras. 

United  States  policy  in  Nicaragua 
has  been  a  bitterly  divisive  issue  in 
this  coimtry  during  the  past  few  years. 
It  has  been  characterized  by  acrimoni- 
ous floor  debates,  lack  of  communica- 
tion between  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress,  lack  of  cooperation  with 
the  Central  American  democracies, 
and,  ultimately,  failure. 

Today  marks  a  dramatic  reversal  of 
that  pattern.  In  a  short  while,  we  will 
vote  on  a  package  of  humanitarian  aid 
to  the  Contras  that  is  the  product  of 
productive  negotiations  between  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  and 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate— 
the  product  of  frank  discussions  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats— 
the  product  of  proper  consultations 
with  the  Central  American  presidents, 
particularly  President  Oscar  Arias,  the 
architect  of  the  Central  American 
peace  plan. 

This  agreement  represents  a  depar- 
ture from  the  view  that  military  force 
will  solve  the  problems  in  Nicaragua. 
At  the  same  time,  it  recognizes  that 
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there  are  indeed  problems  which  the 
United  States  can  and  should  have  a 
role  in  solving. 

Finally,  this  legislation  commits  the 
United  States  to  supporting  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Central  American  leaders. 

The  package  we  consider  today  will 
provide  approximately  $45  million  to 
the  Contras— who  are  camped  in  Hon- 
duras—in  the  form  of  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  and  medicine.  Part  of  the 
money  can  be  used  to  help  those  Con- 
tras who  so  desire,  to  move  back  to 
Nicaragua,  where  they  will  be  able  to 
campaign  for  elective  office  and  vote. 

The  aid  can  continue  past  November 
30.  1989,  if  the  House  and  Senate  bi- 
partisan leadership  and  the  relevant 
committees  allow  it. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  have  opposed  aid  to 
the  Contras  since  February  1985, 
when  it  became  clear  to  me  that  the 
last  administration's  goal  was  to  over- 
throw the  Nicaraguan  Government.  In 
my  view,  that  was  an  ill-advised  goal. 
Our  objectives,  as  outlined  in  the  bi- 
partisan accord  on  Central  America,  is, 
and  should  be,  the  same  as  those  ar- 
ticulated by  the  five  Central  American 
presidents:  peace  and  democracy.  Di- 
plomacy,   not   violence,    will   achieve 

Aid  to  the  Contras  was  counterpro- 
ductive, because  it  solidified  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  their  position  of  power.  It  de- 
creased, rather  than  increased,  the 
prospects  for  democratic  reform  in 
that  country. 

Furthermore,  United  States  support 
for  the  Contras  ignored  the  fact  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Central  American 
democracies— Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala— hoped 
for  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the  vio- 
lence and  oppression  in  Nicaragua.  In 
short,  our  efforts  were  at  cross-pur- 
poses. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  efforts 
of  President  Arias  as  he  waged  diplo- 
matic battle  to  bring  peace  and  democ- 
racy to  his  region.  Eventually,  congres- 
sional foes  of  Contra  aid  were  able  to 
halt  the  flow  of  military  funds  to  the 
Contras.  But  in  Washington  we  con- 
tinued to  bicker  over  whether  or  not 
to  arm  the  Contra  rebels.  No  coherent 
policy  on  Nicaragua  emerged  to  re- 
place Contra  aid. 

With  enactment  of  this  agreement, 
the  United  States  will  speak  with  one 
voice.  Doing  so  takes  no  small  amount 
of  courage  on  the  part  of  many  who 
will  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  today. 
There  are  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  firmly  believe  in  the  Contra 
rebels.  There  are  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  have  been  staunch  op- 
ponents of  any  support  for  the  Con- 
tras—I  am  one  such  Senator.  Each  of 
lis  are  making  concessions  so  the 
United  States  will  have  one  agreed- 
upon  policy. 

The  ultimate  object  of  this  biparti- 
san accord  is  to  support  the  peace  plan 
signed  by  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  El 


Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala  at 
Tesoro  Beach,  El  Salvador,  2  months 
ago.  This  peace  plan  provides  for  the 
eventual  dismantling  of  the  Contras 
and  their  resettlement  in  Nicaragua  or 
elsewhere  in  the  region,  concurrent 
with  the  opening  of  political  freedoms 
in  Nicaragua.  The  democratic  reforms 
promised  by  the  Sandinistas  under 
this  agreement  are  scheduled  to  culmi- 
nate in  free,  internationally  supervised 
elections  next  February. 

The  fact  that  the  Tesoro  Beach  con- 
ference took  place  without  any  United 
States  impetus  or  participation  indi- 
cates how  strongly  motivated  the  Cen- 
tral Americans  are  to  achieve  peace  in 
their  region.  It  also  demonstrates  the 
intense  regional  pressures  on  the  San- 
dinistas to  democratize. 

I  congratulate  our  new  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  State.  They  have 
taken  the  discord  that  was  United 
States  policy  in  Nicaragua  and  made 
harmony  of  it. 

We  still  have  a  long  road  to  travel. 
The  problems  in  Nicaragua  will  by  no 
means  be  easy  to  solve.  There  is  mis- 
trust on  many  sides,  there  are  strong 
differences  in  ideology,  and  there  is  a 
severe  economic  problem  throughout 
Central  America.  But  for  the  first  time 
in  7  years,  the  President  and  Congress, 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  the 
United  States  and  its  Central  Ameri- 
can neighbors.  Democrats  and  Com- 
mimists  are  all  moving  in  the  same  di- 
rection. This  bodes  well  for  the  future. 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  both  support  for  and 
my  reservations  concerning  S.  760.  leg- 
islation to  implement  the  March  24, 
1989  bipartisan  accord  on  United 
States  policy  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  support- 
ed the  policy  of  United  States  military 
aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras.  I  be- 
lieved from  the  beginning  that  the 
policy  of  the  previous  swlministration 
was  a  failure,  and  I  still  believe  that. 
We  should  never  have  funded  the  Con- 
tras in  the  first  place. 

The  Contras  did  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Nicaraguan  people.  They 
did  not  have  the  support  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  democracies.  They  did 
not  have  the  support  of  the  American 
people.  Given  those  facts,  the  U.S. 
Government,  with  its  huge  national 
debt  and  many  needs  of  its  own.  had 
better  things  to  do  with  its  money. 

We  should  never  have  funded  the 
Contras.  But  we  did  fund  them,  and 
we  funded  them  year  after  year.  I 
voted  against  those  proposals,  but  the 
majority  won,  and  the  Contras  have 
been  an  unfortunate  reality.  We  cre- 
ated that  reality,  and  now  we  must 
deal  with  it. 

At  this  point,  as  one  who  continues 
to  oppose  the  Contra  policy  and  has 
seen  the  divisive  nature  of  congres- 
sional debate  on  this  issue,  I  see  the 
operative  question  as  one  of  how  to 
build  enough  support  behind  a  single 


proposal  that  has  the  best  chance  of 
ending  the  war  in  Nicaragua  and 
bringing  true  democratic  opportunity 
to  the  Nicaraguan  people.  This  propos- 
al has  been  offered  in  that  spirit. 

There  are  many  Americans  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  this  proposal. 
They  want  the  United  States  to  end  its 
involvement  in  Nicaragua,  and  they 
are  concerned  that  this  proposal  may 
not  be  the  best  means  to  that  end. 
They  do  not  trust  the  administration's 
intentions  in  this  situation.  Further- 
more, they  fear  that  no  one  is  taking 
their  concerns  seriously. 

For  my  part,  I  want  those  people  to 
know  that  I  do  take  their  concerns  se- 
riously. In  fact,  I  share  many  of  their 
concerns.  Had  I  writt«n  the  proposal.  I 
would  have  written  It  differently.  And 
I  must  say  that  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand some  people's  concern  about 
trusting  the  administration's  Inten- 
tions, given  the  way  the  previous  ad- 
ministration handled  policy  in  Central 
America. 

One  of  my  biggest  concerns  about 
this  package  is  the  underlying  assump- 
tion that  the  administration  will  exe- 
cute the  law  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  Central  American  Presiden- 
tial agreement  signed  in  El  Salvador 
on  February  14,  1989.  While  that  Is  my 
hope  that  the  administration  will  exe- 
cute the  law  in  good  faith,  I  have 
become  somewhat  j  tided  by  past  expe- 
rience. Nevertheless,  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  has  assured  the  majority 
leader  and  pledged  to  the  American 
people  that  this  proposal  is  intended 
to  support  wholeheartedly  the  Febru- 
ary 14  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  remain  imeasy 
about  what  we  are  doing  today,  I  trust 
the  majority  leader,  and  I  trust  many 
of  my  colleagues  who  share  my  long- 
standing opposition  to  Contra  aid, 
such  as  Senator  Leahy,  Senator 
Kerry,  Representative  Obey,  Repre- 
sentative BoNioR,  and  many  others. 
These  people,  who  have  all  been  com- 
mitted to  peaceful  negotiation  in  Cen- 
tral America,  worked  on  this  proposal 
and  have  assured  me  that  it  signals 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Nicaragua.  They 
have  assured  me  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  are  negoti- 
ating in  good  faith.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  will  support  the  agree- 
ment. 

Our  past  record  on  United  States 
policy  in  Nicaragua  is  poor,  and  the 
new  administration  will  have  to  prove 
to  this  Senator  that  it  is  sincere  in  its 
statement  of  support  for  the  peace 
process  in  Central  America.  Were  this 
proposal  the  product  of  negotiations 
with  the  previous  administration,  I 
could  not  support  it.  But  this  is  a  new 
administration  and,  I  hoi>e,  a  new  era 
for  our  Central  American  policy,  and 
there  is  force  to  the  argument  that  we 
must  give  the  new  administration  a 
chance. 
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In  supporting  S.  760, 1  am  giving  the 
new  administration  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  I  hope  the  administration  will 
prove  that  my  concerns  are  unwar- 
ranted, for  the  lives  of  many  Nicara- 
guans  hang  in  the  balance.  If  they  do 
act  in  good  faith,  we  may,  for  the  first 
time,  truly  be  on  the  road  to  peace  in 
Central  America.  If  they  do  not.  this 
will  be  a  great  tragedy  that  will  mark 
the  last  time  I  give  the  administration 
that  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Senator  Leahy  said  earlier  today 
that  he  supports  this  proposal  as  an 
end  to  the  Contra  war.  I  Join  him  in 
that  spirit  and  pledge  to  work  with 
him.  the  majority  leader,  and  many 
others  to  ensure  that  this  proposal 
does,  indeed,  bring  with  it  the  end  of 
the  war.      

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  2  years  Congress  has  support- 
ed the  courageous  efforts  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Presidents  to  reach  a 
diplomatic  settlement  of  the  conflict 
that  has  so  devastated  their  troubled 
region. 

This  effort  has  met  with  some  suc- 
cess but  remains  unfinished.  Most  sig- 
nificantly, the  process  to  date  has 
failed  to  achieve  all  the  democratic 
goals  so  hopefuUy  established  by  the 
five  Presidents  in  the  August  1987  Es- 
qulpulas  accord. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  help  the  people  of  Central 
America  achieve  peace,  democracy, 
and  economic  equality.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  continue  supporting  the  Cen- 
tral American  Presidents  as  they  work 
to  achieve  these  objectives  through 
the  Esquipulas  process.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  full  and  unified  support  of 
the  administration  and  Congress  will 
enhance  this  process  and  help  to 
ensure  its  success. 

Perhaps  no  Central  Americans  have 
suffered  more  In  pursuit  of  democracy 
than  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  They 
have  struggled  for  nearly  60  years 
against  dictatorships  of  both  the  left 
and  the  right. 

The  cease-fire  achieved  in  the  Sapoa 
negotiations  last  June  raised  Nicara- 
guan  hopes  for  peace  and  democracy. 
That  cease-fire,  although  fragile,  is 
still  honored  by  both  sides.  Thus  most 
of  the  killing  in  Nicaragua  thankfully 
has  been  stopped. 

Despite  significant  disagreement  and 
repeated  setbacks,  progress  toward  a 
peaceful  political  resolution  of  the  war 
continues.  The  Sandinistas  and  the 
Contras  cannot  ignore  the  unmistak- 
able desire  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 
Indeed  all  Central  Americans,  for  an 
end  to  the  war  and  the  beginning  of  a 
democratic  future  in  Nicaragua.  The 
two  sides  cannot  escape  the  larger 
peace  process  set  in  motion  by  the 
leaders  of  Central  America. 

In  March  the  five  Central  American 
Presidents  agreed  to  devise  within  90 
days  a  plan  for  the  voluntary  repatri- 
ation to  Nicaragua  or  regional  reloca- 


tion of  Nicaraguan  Resistance  mem- 
bers and  their  families. 

The  Presidents  also  renewed  their 
request  that  governments  cease  sup- 
plying aid  to  Insurrectional  move- 
ments except  for  humanitarian  aid 
that  contributes  toward  the  goals  of 
the  agreement. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  spent 
many  hours  meeting  with  Members  of 
Congress  to  formulate  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  Central  America,  a  policy  of 
support  for  the  Esquipulas  process  and 
the  subsequent  El  Salvador  agree- 
ment. Specifically,  the  bipartisan  pro- 
posal provides  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras  and  their  families 
while  the  Central  American  Presidents 
formulate  a  reintegration  and  reloca- 
tion plan.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
upon  implementation  of  that  plan,  the 
humanitarian  assistance  shall  also  be 
used  to  facilitate  the  process  of  reinte- 
gration and  regional  relocation. 

I  appreciate  the  Secretary's  hard 
work.  I  fully  support  his  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  bipartisan  policy— a  policy 
that  supports  Central  American  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  region's  conflicts 
while  it  protects  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States.  I  also  want  to 
commend  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives. Democrat  and  Republican,  who 
labored  to  achieve  this  bipartisan 
package.  I  particularly  want  to  com- 
mend Senator  Dodd  for  his  construc- 
tive role  in  this  effort. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration clearly  sees  the  value  of 
forging  such  a  bispartisan  approach. 
Working  together,  the  Executive  and 
Congress  can  speak  in  a  strong  and  un- 
wavering voice  and  more  effectively 
pursue  those  goals  that  we  share. 

I  believe  this  approach  best  serves 
both  the  United  States  and  our  neigh- 
bors in  Central  America.  The  policy 
we  have  agreed  upon  today  is  in  the 
best  tradition  of  American  diplomacy. 
The  use  of  negotiation  rather  than 
military  force  most  effectively  serves 
our  long-term  interests  and  reflects 
the  principles  for  which  America 
stands. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  worked  with 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  Baker 
to  achieve  this  bipartisan  policy.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  United  States  will 
wholeheartedly  assist  the  Central 
American  people  in  their  search  for 
peace  and  democracy.  I  look  forward 
to  continuing  our  work  in  support  of 
these  essential  goals. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation we  will  adopt  today  is  a  signifi- 
cant, and  positive,  milestone  in  United 
States  policy  toward  the  Sandinista 
government  of  Nicaragua.  Over  the 
last  5  years  this  body  and  the  Ameri- 
can Government  as  a  whole  have  been 
torn  by  a  rancorous  debate  over  the 
issue  of  Contra  aid.  We  have  had  innu- 
merable votes,  bitter  diputes,  and  even 
the  debacle  of  the  Iran-Contra  affair. 


This  package  of  humanitarian  aid 
for  the  Contras,  which  was  crafted  as 
a  bipartisan  expression  of  a  consensus 
on  United  States-Central  American 
policy  in  the  next  year,  is  a  much 
better  approach.  That  consensus  is 
built  on  several  key  elements.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  bipartisan  accord  docu- 
ment signed  by  the  President  and  con- 
gi'essional  leadership  on  March  24,  as 
to  what  we  all  expect  from  Nicaragua's 
Sandinista  leadership:  "democratiza- 
tion, an  end  to  subversion  and  destabi- 
lization  of  its  neighbors,  an  end  to 
Soviet-bloc  military  ties  that  threaten 
United  States  and  regional  security." 

The  funds  we  make  available  in  this 
legislation  will  keep  the  Contras 
intact,  insofar  as  that  is  a  question  of 
material  sustenance  until  we  have 
seen  whether  the  Sandinistas  have 
kept  their  promises.  Most  importantly, 
the  aid  will  keep  the  Contras  intact  as 
a  reminder  of  the  deep  division  in  Nic- 
araguan society,  a  split  that  can  only 
be  bridged  by  an  open,  tolerant,  suid 
democratic  approach  to  political 
power. 

The  Sandinistas  have  undertaken,  in 
specific  and  formal  terms,  to  open  up 
their  political  system.  At  the  El 
Tesoro  meeting  of  Central  American 
Presidents  in  February  this  year, 
Daniel  Ortega  pledged  to  hold  nation- 
al elections  by  the  end  of  February 
1990.  Those  elections  are  to  be  preced- 
ed by  an  opening  that  lets  opposition 
parties  organize  and  gives  them  free 
access  to  the  media  to  disseminate 
their  message.  All  these  measures  are 
to  be  witnessed  and  verified  by  inter- 
national observers,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Should  the  Sandinistas  repeat  past 
performances,  and  fail  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  to  open  their  political 
system  that  they  have  undertaken 
with  the  other  Central  American 
countries,  they  will  know  that  the 
armed  resistance  remains  ready  to 
carry  the  fight  into  Nicaragua.  There 
are  many  in  this  body  and  the  House 
who  will  support  further  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras  should  Mana- 
gua trample  on  the  El  Tesoro  accord 
the  way  it  has  trashed  past  commit- 
ments to  its  own  citizens  and  its  neigh- 
bors. 

This  aid  package  keeps  the  armed 
Nicaraguan  resistance  in  place,  yet  it 
also  provides  support  for  voluntary  de- 
mobilization by  those  who  have  taken 
up  arms  against  the  Sandinistas.  It  in- 
cludes a  provision  that  makes  money 
available  to  those  members  of  the 
Contra  force  who  want  to  reintegrate 
into  Nicaraguan  society.  Most  will 
probably  wait  imtil  the  national  elec- 
tions to  do  so,  but  it  is  important  to 
note  that  this  package  provides  mate- 
rial aid  to  any  Nicaraguan  resistance 
fighters  who  for  whatever  reason  want 
to  end  their  armed  struggle  now. 
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In  the  past,  we  have  heard  strong 
expressions  of  concern  from  some  that 
aid  to  the  Contras  will  torpedo  diplo- 
matic initiatives  undertaken  by  the 
Central  Americans  themselves.  Presi- 
dent Oscar  Arias  of  Costa  Rica  has  de- 
clared that  the  aid  package  we  will 
adopt  here  is  consistent  with  the  El 
Tesoro  declaration.  This  should  be 
well  noted  by  those  who  are  concerned 
that  American  policy  may  impede  re- 
gional diplomatic  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  de- 
serves the  wide  support  it  is  getting  in 
the  Senate.  It  represents  a  hopeful 
turn  of  events,  after  which  American 
policy  in  Nicaragua  should  proceed 
along  one  track,  supported  by  a  con- 
gressional-executive consensus.  Cen- 
tral America  is  a  complex,  difficult 
problem  for  United  States  diplomacy. 
We  can  expect  the  road  ahead  to  be 
rough.  But  if  this  legislation  and  the 
accord  it  implements  are  accurate  por- 
tents, we  can  also  expect  that  constant 
reassessment,  bitter  discord,  and  con- 
fusing signals  to  our  allies  and  adver- 
saries in  the  region  are  things  of  the 
past. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  and  commend  President  Bush,  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  leadership  for 
their  statesmanship  in  crafting  this 
agreement. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  administration  for  rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  on  Central  America.  How- 
ever, I  caimot  vote  for  this  resolution. 
The  spirit  is  correct,  but  the  substance 
is  flawed.  The  administration  and  con- 
gressional leaders  have  reached  a  con- 
sensus on  a  next  step  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, but  the  administration  has  not  yet 
offered  us  a  policy  toward  the  region. 
We  have  a  bill,  but  we  have  no  policy. 
I  can  see  negative  repercussions 
from  the  package.  The  bUl  provides 
funds  for  the  Contras,  but  to  what 
end?  The  administration  says  it  will 
ke^  the  Contras  as  a  potential  fight- 
ing force,  encouraging  democratic  and 
economic  reforms  from  the  Sandinista 
leadership  in  Nicaragua.  But  in  reali- 
ty, everyone— including  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Sandinistas— recog- 
nizes that  the  Contras  are  no  longer  a 
viable  military  force.  Giving  them 
money  to  remain  in  their  camps  will 
not  bring  pressure  for  reforms.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  likely  that  the  contin- 
ued presence  of  the  Contras  on  the 
borders  wiU  give  the  Sandinistas  an 
excuse  not  to  make  reforms.  The  re- 
forms will  come  if  the  Sandinistas  see 
them  in  their  interest,  or  not  at  all. 

The  fimds  do,  however,  allow  the  ad- 
ministration to  claim  that  it  has  not 
abandoned  the  Contras.  But,  if  reform 
does  not  come  in  Nicaragua,  is  the  ad- 
ministration then  going  to  request 
even  more  funding  for  the  Contras? 
We  have  not  been  told. 


Neither  do  the  moneys  encourage  a 
disbanding  of  the  Contras.  The  lan- 
guage is  there,  the  intent  may  be 
there,  but  how  would  this  be  accom- 
plished? If  the  Sandinistas  do  not 
reform,  the  Contras  won't  want  to 
return.  Would  we  force  them  to  do  so 
against  their  will?  If  they  don't  want 
to  return,  where  will  they  go?  What 
country  will  willingly  accept  a  retired 
fighting  force?  The  coimtries  in  the 
region  are  at  best  leery  of  them,  and 
accept  their  presence  only  at  our  in- 
sistence. 

These  are  not  the  elements  of  a 
policy.  Ours  is  a  great  Nation.  Ameri- 
cans deserve  a  clearer  statement  of 
what  the  administration  wants  to  do, 
and  why.  The  fact  that  we  have  had  so 
many  devisive  debates  about  this  issue 
is  not  a  reason  to  patch  over  our  dif- 
ferences, especially  if  we  foresee— as  I 
do— that  we  wiU  have  to  revisit  this 
Issue.  A  bipartisan  accord  is  not  a  bi- 
partisan policy,  and  a  bipartisan  policy 
is  what  we  need. 

If  we  have  decided  that  the  Contras 
no  longer  serve  a  purpose,  then  fund- 
ing should  be  stopped.  To  do  otherwise 
is  to  waste  taxpayers'  money.  We  do 
not  have  that  money  to  waste.  And  we 
certainly  don't  have  that  money  to 
waste  simply  to  provide  fig  leafs  for  a 
nonpolicy. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  reduce  insta- 
bility in  the  region,  to  try  to  help  re- 
solve the  underlying  causes  of  that  in- 
stability. This  bill  encourages  the  ad- 
ministration to  come  up  with  policies 
to  accomplish  this,  but  I  certainly 
have  seen  no  indication  that  they 
intend  to  do  so.  I  am  not  even  sure 
that  Congress  is  really  willing  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  in  a  meaningful,  tangi- 
ble way.  As  a  small  example,  sugar  is  a 
key  export  crop  for  these  countries. 
But  we  still  maintain  quotas  that 
bring  some  benefit  to  a  few  farmers  in 
a  few  selected  areas  of  America,  but 
far  more  benefit  to  the  large  corpora- 
tions that  produce  sweeteners. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  tonight  have 
stated  that  this  is  not  a  package  that 
they  particularly  like,  but  that  they 
will  vote  for  it  because  it  is  the  best 
possible  compromise.  I  believe  it  fails 
to  address  the  root  of  the  problem. 

Without  a  policy  the  best  possible 
compromise  isn't  good  enough.  Mr. 
President,  I  cannot  support  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
begin  by  congratulating  President 
Bush,  Secretary  of  State  Baker,  Sena- 
tors Mitchell  and  Dole,  Speaker 
Wright,  and  Congressman  Michel,  as 
well  as  the  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  who 
worked  together  to  fashion  this  com- 
promise legislation. 

Like  all  compromises,  it  contains  ele- 
ments which  fail  to  satisfy  anyone; 
but,  like  all  good  compromises,  it  also 
holds  out  the  possibility  of  serving  ev- 
eryone by  producing  a  coherent,  con- 
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sistent,  and  potentially  successful 
American  policy  in  Nicaragua  and 
Central  America. 

For  over  8  years  we  have  struggled 
with  the  problem  of  Nicaragua.  That 
struggle  produced  as  much  division 
here  at  home  as  it  did  failure  and  criti- 
cism abroad.  Looldng  back,  I  think 
that  everyone  would  agree  that  we  did 
not  achieve  our  goals— in  part  because 
those  goals  were  never  clearly  defined. 
Our  Government  was  divided  between 
those  who  wanted  to  make  the  Sandi- 
nistas "cry  uncle"  and  those  who 
sought  to  support  the  peace  process 
initiated  by  President  Arias  and  other 
Central  American  Presidents. 

The  legislation  before  us  today, 
while  not  definitively  resolving  that 
dichotomy,  puts  us  more  clearly  on 
the  path  of  diplomacy  and  peace. 
While  this  bill  will  perpetuate  the 
Contras,  it  also  prohibits  them  from 
undertaking  military  action  in  Nicara- 
gua and  it  promotes  their  volimtary 
reintegration  into  Nicaraguan  society 
or  regional  relocation  in  other  states 
in  Central  America.  The  legislation  is 
acceptable  to  the  Central  American 
nations  and  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  Esquipulas  accords. 

The  approach  contained  here  does 
not  endorse  the  Sandinistas— nor 
would  I  support  legislation  that  did. 
One  can  explain  the  Sandinistas'  be- 
havior by  pointing  to  the  threat  to 
their  economic  existence  created  by 
our  trade  embargo  and  the  threat  to 
their  physical  existence  created  by  our 
support  of  the  Contras.  One  can  ex- 
plain their  behavior,  but  one  cannot 
justify  it.  The  Sandinistas  have  be- 
trayed the  ideals  of  their  own  revolu- 
tion and  they  have  denied  freedom' to 
their  own  people. 

I  don't  like  the  Sandinistas;  but  they 
are  there.  They  say  that  if  we  would 
just  leave  them  alone,  they  would  in- 
stitute democratic  reforms;  this  bill 
gives  them  the  time  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  just  that.  I  hope  they  take 
that  opportimity.  But  even  if  they 
don't,  I  would  argue  that  we  can't— 
and  shouldn't— overthrow  the  govern- 
ment by  supporting  the  Contras — only 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  can  do  that, 
and  they  are  less  likely  to  move  down 
that  path  if  the  Sandinistas  can  divert 
their  anger  to  the  more  tempting 
target  of  "Yankee  Imperialist  Inter- 
ventionism." 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  make  one  point  which  is 
related  more  to  our  budget  problem 
than  to  the  international  implications 
of  this  agreement.  You  know,  we  are 
funding  the  Contras  by  taking  almost 
$50  million  out  of  the  defense  budget. 
I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  even 
the  administration  agrees  that  we  can 
reduce  defense  spending  without 
threatening  our  national  security.  Last 
year  the  Congress  was  told  that  the 
DOD  budget  had  already  been  "cut  to 
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the  bone"  and  that  any  further  reduc- 
tions would  be  Intolerable.  This  year 
we  find  $50  million  in  unneeded  funds 
floating  around.  That  is  a  lesson  I 
hope  we  will  keep  in  mind  as  we  look 
at  the  defense  budget  this  year. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  President,  by 
fnaking  one  final  point  about  this 
agreement.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  events  in  the  trial  of 
Oliver  North  demonstrate,  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  pursuing  their 
chosen  path  to  freedom  in  Central 
America  is  more  important  than  pre- 
serving our  laws — our  Constitution 
itself.  To  those  people,  whether  they 
be  supporters  or  opponents  of  the 
Contras.  I  would  simply  say  that  this 
legislation— whether  you  agree  with 
every  element  of  it  or  not— is  better  re- 
flection of  the  nature  of  American  de- 
mocracy than  any  alternative  they 
might  propose.  Our  society  is  one  of 
give  and  take,  of  negotiation  and  com- 
promise. The  results  may  not  be  per- 
fect—but the  process  is  the  best  that 
anyone  has  ever  come  up  with.  No 
policy  goal  is  important  enough  to 
Jeopardize  the  values  which  inhere  in 
our  system  of  government.  The  legisla- 
tion, flawed  though  it  may  be  in  some 
respects,  celebrates  those  values  and 
symbolizes  the  democratic  tradition 
we  all  need  to  cherish. 

Mr.  ORAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  the  hope  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues that  the  agreement  that  we 
are  voting  on  today  signals  a  new  era 
of  bipartisanship  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  executive  and  congressional 
branches  in  foreign  policy. 

We  have  reached  this  point  after  8 
years  of  often  acrimonious  and  divisive 
debate  that  at  times  has  paralyzed 
this  institution.  An  even  more  impor- 
tant casualty  has  been  our  ability  as  a 
country  to  speak  to  our  allies  and  ad- 
versaries with  one  voice. 

To  the  extent  that  we  are  able  to  do 
so  wiU  largely  determine  whether  we 
are  successful  in  our  policy  to  influ- 
ence democratic  change  in  Nicaragua 
and  throughout  Central  and  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  voting  on  a  bi- 
partisan accord  today  largely  because 
the  Bush  administration  made  a  fun- 
damental decision  to  reach  out  to  the 
Congress  on  this  issue. 

Secretary  of  State  Baker  devoted 
some  40  hours  of  his  time  talking  to 
everyone— and  I  mean  everyone  who 
had  any  interest  in  this  issue— in  an 
effort  to  reach  compromise.  He  also 
presented  this  package  in  larger  policy 
context  that  linked  our  continuing  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  the  Contras  to  the 
actual  fulfillment  by  the  Sandinistas 
of  their  many  broken  promises  to  de- 
mocratize Nicaraguan  society. 

The  Congress,  in  turn,  gauged  his  ef- 
forts to  be  sincere  and  credible,  and  re- 
sponded positively. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate  2  years  ago.  I  found  myself  sit- 


ting aroimd  the  table  with  both  propo- 
nents and  opponents  of  Contra,  engag- 
ing in  constructive  debate  that  led  to 
compromise. 

What  a  far  cry  from  times  in  the 
past  when  debate  on  this  issue  too 
often  degenerated  into  destructive 
finger  pointing. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  this 
legislation  is  not  in  the  form  that  I 
would  prefer.  But  that  is  the  nature  of 
compromise.  E^^eryone  gives  a  little. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that 
this  agreement  allows  one  of  any  four 
committees  with  Jurisdiction  to  stop 
further  humanitarian  assistance  come 
November,  well  in  advance  of  elections 
scheduled  in  Nicaragua  in  February  of 
next  year. 

I  strongly  supported  full  humanitar- 
ian funding  through  that  key  election, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  support 
for  the  Contras  is  what  brought  the 
Sandinistas  to  the  bargaining  table  in 
the  first  place. 

However,  as  we  are  placing  our  confi- 
dence in  the  administration  to  fulfill 
its  responsibilities  under  this  accord,  I 
am  prepared  to  invest  the  same  confi- 
dence in  our  leadership  and  col- 
leagues. 

Indeed.  I  would  have  supported  con- 
tinuing military  aid  to  the  Contras. 
But  that  just  wasn't  in  the  political 
cards.  And  the  Republican  administra- 
tion realized  that. 

Now,  the  ball  is  in  the  court  of  those 
who  for  so  long  have  argued  that  the 
Sandinistas  will  democratize  if  we 
simply  stop  providing  military  funding 
to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance. 

We  have  done  that.  Now  it  is  time 
for  the  Sandinistas  to  respect  their 
past  commitments  to  democracy,  to 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  Esquipulas 
II. 

It  is  time  that  the  Soviets  stop  fun- 
neling  billions  of  dollars  of  military 
material  to  the  Sandinistas. 

It  is  time  that  our  friends  in  Latin 
America  and  Western  Europe  hold  the 
Sandinistas  to  a  stiff  and  credible 
standard  of  democratization. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  majority  of  members  of  the  Nica- 
raguan resistance  want  to  return  to 
Nicaragua  provided  that  Nicaragua  is 
a  nation  committed  to  democracy  and 
free  of  Cuban-Soviet  intrusion.  That  is 
our  challenge  and  I  hope  we  can  meet 
it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  S.  760,  a  bill  to  imple- 
ment the  bipartisan  accord  on  Central 
America. 

Last  August.  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment of  then  Majority  Leader  Byrd  to 
the  1989  Defense  Appropriations  bill 
which  provided  $27  million  in  non- 
lethal  or  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. I  voted  for  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment—in fact.  I  worked  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  crafting  that  package— 
for  two  reasons. 


First,  the  package  provided  humani- 
tarian aid— food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
medical  assistance— as  an  alternative 
to  military  assistance  to  the  Contras. 
At  the  time,  the  Byrd  amendment  suc- 
ceeded in  delaying  a  vote  on  military 
aid,  giving  the  Central  Americans  time 
to  revive  the  peace  process  while 
pressing  the  Sandinistas  to  abide  by 
the  pledges  they  made  in  the  Esquipu- 
las II  accords. 

Second.  I  believed  that  with  the  re- 
vival of  the  peace  process,  the  final 
end  of  the  military  option,  and  the 
advent  of  a  new  administration  in 
Washington,  the  Byrd  amendment 
would  be  the  last  of  the  funds  that 
Congress  would  ever  provide  for  the 
Contras.  It  was  clear  last  year,  with 
the  defeat  of  the  military  option  and 
the  departure  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, the  Contra  war  policy  was 
dead,  and  the  fimds  Congress  ap- 
proved last  August  should  go  toward 
winding  down  the  war  and  resettling 
the  Contras. 

The  Contras.  even  when  they  re- 
ceived military  aid  from  the  United 
States,  never  served  as  leverage  on  the 
Sandinistas  to  force  them  to  commit 
themselves  to  democratization  and 
their  pledges  under  Esquipulas.  The 
leverage  argument  carries  even  less 
weight  now  that  the  Contras  no  longer 
pose  any  military  threat  to  Nicaragua. 

This  Contra  aid  package,  while  rep- 
resenting a  significant  difference  in 
approach  from  the  previous  Reagan 
administration,  essentially  puts  the 
Contras  in  a  deep  freeze  over  the  next 
year.  At  best,  this  agreement  serves  as 
a  face-saving  gesture  to  provide  the 
Bush  administration  a  decent  interval 
for  dismantling  the  Contras  and  put- 
ting to  rest  once  and  for  all  this  mis- 
guided and  failed  policy  of  President 
Reagan.  At  worst,  it  will  keep  the  Con- 
tras alive  so  they  could  be  revived  as  a 
military  force  after  next  February. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  and  the 
President  are  looking  for  billions  in 
budget  cuts,  American  taxpayers 
cannot  afford  the  $67  million  price  tag 
for  just  a  political  gesture. 

Let  me  make  two  points  about  the 
costs  of  this  agreement.  The  $67  mil- 
lion total— which  comes  from  adding 
up  the  costs  of  humanitarian  aid.  the 
church's  medical  program.  AID  oper- 
ating expenses,  and  transportation 
costs— amounts  to  more  than  $6,000 
per  Contra  for  the  11.000  Contras  now 
in  Honduras.  The  average  annual 
income  for  Central  Americans  is  $900. 

Couldn't  our  money  be  better  spent 
by  writing  each  of  the  Contras  a  check 
for  a  couple  of  thousand  and  let  them 
go  where  they  want  to  go?  It  would  be 
cheaper  in  the  long  nin.  t>ecause  some- 
time next  year,  after  the  Nicaraguan 
elections  are  completed,  the  adminis- 
tration will  come  to  Congress  one 
more  time  for  relocation  money  for 
those  Contras  remaining  in  Honduras. 
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I  also  find  objectionable  some  of  the 
Contra  family  assistance  payments  fi- 
nanced by  this  package.  Currently, 
some  28  Contras  in  Miami  receive  a 
total  of  $51,600  per  month.  That 
comes  to  $1,843  per  person  per 
month— for  a  grand  total  of  $22,116  a 
year  per  person. 

In  Honduras,  2,200  people  receive  a 
total  of  $498,000  a  month.  That  breaks 
down  to  $226  per  person  for  each 
month— more  than  three  times  the  per 
capita  income  in  Honduras.  What  this 
so-called  humanitarian  aid  program 
has  created  Is  a  huge  welfare  program 
for  Contras  and  their  dependents  in 
Honduras. 

Since  the  Reagan  administration 
created  the  Contras  8  years  ago,  using 
Argentine  trainers,  CIA-financed 
arms,  and  ex-Somoza  National  Guards- 
men, the  United  States  has  invested 
more  than  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars 
in  this  failed  Contra  policy. 

That  does  not  coxrnt  the  $48  million 
raised  from  other  countries  by  Ollie 
North's  illegal  fundraising  program 
for  the  Contras. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can people— its  taxpayers  and  its  elect- 
ed representatives— should  just  say  no 
to  the  Contras!  I  believe  that  time  is 
now. 

It's  also  time  to  send  a  message  to 
the  internal  opposition  in  Nicaragua 
that  they  can  no  longer  rely  on  the 
Contras  and  the  prospect  of  direct 
United  States  military  intervention  to 
oust  the  Sandinistas.  If  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  going  to  be  removed  from 
power,  it  must  be  through  the  ballot 
box  by  a  \inited  democratic  opposition. 
Furthermore,  for  the  opposition  to 
ever  have  a  chance  of  winning  the 
Presidency  next  February,  it  must 
derive  its  strength  from  its  links  with 
the  Nicaraguan  people,  not  from  its 
ties  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

While  the  democratic  opposition 
could  best  help  its  cause  by  pursuing  a 
united  and  nationalistic  platform.  I  do 
believe  the  United  States  could  pro- 
vide constructive  assistance— through 
an  overt  program  focused  principally 
on  technical  aid.  The  National  Endow- 
ment for  E>emocracy's  program  in 
Chile,  which  I  helped  by  adding  $1 
miUion  to  the  fiscal  year  1988  Foreign 
Operations  Appropriations  bill,  played 
a  truly  constructive  role  with  the 
democratic  opposition  diu-ing  the  pleb- 
iscite last  October.  The  NED  can  play 
an  equally  positive  role  in  Nicaragua. 

The  CIA  cannot— and  it  has  not  in 
the  past.  Five  years  ago,  Nicaragua 
conducted  another  Presidential  elec- 
tion. At  the  time,  according  to  well-in- 
formed sources,  the  CIA,  played  a  dis- 
ruptive role  in  that  election. 

The  agency,  along  with  hardliners  in 
the  Reagan  administration,  worked 
with  far  right  elements  of  the  Nicara- 
guan opposition  to  discourage  Arturo 


Cruz  from  nmnlng  as  a  Presidential 
candidate. 

Don't  take  my  word  for  it.  Listen  to 
Carlos  Andres  Perez,  the  current 
President  of  Venezuela.  In  September 
1984,  Perez  tried  to  strike  a  deal  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  the  opposi- 
tion that  would  enable  Cnoz  to  run. 

Perez's  intermediation  failed,  and  he 
has  subsequently  said  that  the  "CIA 
had  given  instructions,  had  put  pres- 
sures against  Cniz's  candidacy,  and 
therefore  it  wasn't  accepted."  The 
Venezuelan  leader  went  on  to  say,  re- 
garding the  CIA,  "They  just  didn't 
want  someone  with  the  prestige  of 
Cruz  to  enter  the  elections,  because  it 
would  validate  them.  They  wanted  to 
demonstrate  there  was  no  freedom  of 
elections  in  Nicaragua." 

The  same  conclusion  is  echoed  by  a 
Reagan  administration  official  who 
was  quoted  in  a  October  21,  1984,  New 
York  Times.  "The  Administration 
never  contemplated  letting  Cruz  stay 
in  the  race,"  that  official  said,  "be- 
cause then  the  Sandinistas  could  justi- 
fiably claim  that  the  elections  were  le- 
gitimate, making  it  much  harder  for 
the  United  States  to  oppose  the  Nica- 
raguan Goverrunent." 

In  1984,  by  abandoning  the  cam- 
paign to  the  Sandinistas,  the  adminis- 
tration—and Arturo  Cruz— missed  a 
rare  opportimity  to  mobilize  popular 
opposition.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion, aided  by  the  CIA,  succeeded  in 
discrediting  the  Nicaraguan  elections, 
opening  the  way  for  a  military  option 
for  United  States  policy. 

Let  us  not  repeat  that  same  mistake 
in  February  1990. 

The  best  way  to  assure  against  re- 
peating that  mistake  is  to  ensure  that 
this  time  the  United  States  will  not 
sabotage  this  round  of  elections  in 
Nicaragua.  Keeping  the  Contras  going 
could  lead  to  that. 

In  neighboring  El  Salvador,  the 
Bush  administration  remained  neutral 
in  February's  Presidential  elections, 
even  though  the  victor  was  right-wing 
ARENA,  a  party  with  historic  ties  to 
death  squads.  The  United  States 
would  have  preferred  a  Christian 
Democratic  victory,  but  our  Embassy 
refused  to  support,  either  through 
covert  or  overt  channels,  Fidel  Chavez 
Mena. 

The  United  States  should  maintain 
the  same  neutrality  in  next  year's  elec- 
tions in  Nicaragua. 

The  best  way  to  promote  a  fair  out- 
come in  Nicaragua  Is  to  work  with  the 
Central  Americans  to  urge  Sandinista 
compliance  with  its  pledges  in  the  San 
Salvador  accord,  to  ensure  that  honest 
electoral  reforms  are  instituted,  to 
provide  technical  training  to  political 
parties  that  have  never  participated  in 
free  and  fair  elections,  and  to  finance 
international  observers  for  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  and  the  day  of  the 
elections. 
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For  these  reasons,  I  will  vote  against 
S.  760.  However,  I  respect  the  efforts 
of  my  colleagues  who  share  a  different 
viewpoint,  no  less  sincere. 

I  want  to  commend  the  majority 
leader,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sen- 
ator DoDD  and  the  other  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  worked  on  craft- 
ing this  bipartisan  package.  It  does 
represent  a  bipartisan  effort  as  well  as 
an  honest  attempt  to  put  aside  the 
rancor  that  has  characterized  United 
States-Nicaragua  policy  over  the  past 
8  years. 

I  also  commend  Secretary  Baker  for 
his  willingness  to  consult  with  Con- 
gress on  developing  this  package.  Style 
is  one  thing,  but  the  policy  and  how  it 
Is  implemented  is  smother  matter. 

Sixty-seven  million  dollars  is  a  train- 
ing wage  we  caimot  afford  for  this  ad- 
ministration to  work  out  a  sensible 
Nicaragua  policy. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  vote  on  the  pending  legislation. 
Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  thereon  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  ask  the  managers  if  they  are  pre- 
pared to  jrield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time  with  respect  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  imder 

the  circumstances  I  yield  back  all  the 

time  remaining  on  this  side  to  the  bill. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  We  yield  back  all  time 

on  this  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1750,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  1750)  to  implement  the  Bipar- 
tisan Accord  on  Central  America  of  March 
24.  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.   President.    I 

ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
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On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
family. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ajinounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
bkrger]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta    [Mr.     DURENBERGER]     would     vote 

"yea."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89. 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  44  Leg.] 
YEAS-89 


Annstrons 

Olenn 

Metzenbaum 

BkUCUS 

Oorton 

Mlkulaki 

Bentaen 

Orahain 

MitcheU 

Biden 

Moynlhan 

Hatch 

Murkowakl 

Bond 

HaUleld 

NiclUes 

Boren 

Henin 

Nunn 

Bowhwlts 

Heinz 

Packwood 

Bmuz 

Holllncs 

PeU 

Bnrao 

Humphrey 

Preasler 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Burttirk 

JeffoniB 

Reld 

Bum 

Johnston 

Rlecle 

Byrd 

Kaoebaum 

Robb 

Chafee 

Kaaten 

Rockefeller 

Cochnn 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Cohen 

Kerrey 

Rudman 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sanford 

D'Amato 

Kohl 

Sarbanes 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Saner 

Duchle 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  1750)  was  passed. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Bftr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Mr.  SANFORD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  extend  my  thanlu  for  their  co- 
operation and  diligence  in  advancing 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  just 
passed  to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  without  whose  cooperation 
this  would  not  have  been  possible,  and 
to  Secretary  Baker  and  his  staff.  Sec- 
retary Baker,  I  believe,  demonstrated 
a  genuine  commitment  to  meaningful 
consultation  with  Congress  in  this  leg- 
islation and  is  to  be  commended  for 


developing  a  bipartisan  accord  that,  as 
has  been  previously  noted  several 
times,  is  not  precisely  what  any  of  the 
participants  would  want;  it  represents 
a  compromise  that  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

I  also  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Senator  Dodd,  who  led  the  effort  to 
develop  this  compromise,  and  Senator 
Byrd,  who  shepherded  it  through  the 
Appropriations  Committee  so  swiftly 
and  surely,  and  last  but  not  least  Sena- 
tors Leahy  and  Kasten,  who  managed 
the  bill  with  great  skill,  patience,  and 
resolve  on  the  Senate  floor.  All  con- 
cerned are  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  I  second  what  the  majority 
leader  has  stated.  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  Senator  Kasten  on  this  side  for 
8  hours  of  good,  hard  work  in  stead- 
fast support  of  this  compromise,  and  it 
was  a  compromise,  not  one  that  every- 
body believed  was  a  good  compromise 
but  I  think  the  vote  indicated  in  the 
final  analysis  there  was  support.  We 
will  see  if  it  works.  If  it  does  not  work, 
we  will  be  back  to  revise  it. 

I  also  thank  my  friend  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy]  for  management  of 
the  bill  and  for  his  efforts  during  the 
day  and  this  evening,  and  of  course 
the  majority  leader.  Had  the  majority 
leader  not  been  for  the  compromise, 
there  would  not  have  been  any  vote  on 
Contra  aid  today  or  probably  not  for 
some  time. 

I  would  also  thank  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  George  Bush.  I 
know  some  of  my  colleagues  are  in  dis- 
agreement in  certain  areas,  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  President,  in  dis- 
agreement with  Secretary  Baker,  but  I 
think  in  the  final  analysis  they  worked 
out  a  package  and  it  was  probably  the 
best  package  they  could  achieve.  They 
agreed  to  it,  and  I  think  we  have  taken 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  are 
now  going  to  be  an  active  player  in 
that  part  of  the  world  and  if  it  does 
not  work,  I  am  certain  we  can  come 
back  and  address  it  again. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  like  to  be  recog- 
nized for  a  moment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Very  briefly. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
spoken  this  afternoon  on  the  Contra 
aid  package  that  just  passed.  I  shall 
not  speak  further  on  that  issue.  I  do 
wish  to  acknowledge  the  role  of  the 
two  distinguished  leaders.  Senator 
Mitchell  and  Senator  Dole,  in  help- 
ing to  craft  the  first  real  bipartisan 
package  that  we  have  seen  on  Contra 
aid. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  that  regard.  I  spoke  at  leiigth 
about  the  leadership  of  Senator  Dodd. 
but  I  would  also  like  to  speak  about 
my    good    friend.    Bob    Kasten.    We 


worked  together  in  expediting  the 
hearing  first  yesterday  and  then  again 
getting  the  matter  through  in  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  have 
worked  with  Senator  Kasten  on  many 
issues  in  the  past  and  it  was  a  delight 
to  work  with  him  on  this. 

I  wish  to  commend  Senator  Byrd, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
for  scheduling  a  hearing  yesterday 
afternoon  and  getting  this  matter 
through,  and  Senator  Hatfield,  not- 
withstanding his  deep  feelings  on  this 
issue,  working  also  to  keep  the  pack- 
age going  through. 

But  lastly,  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
no  matter  what  we  do  as  Senators,  I 
have  often  joked  that  we  are  but  con- 
stitutional impediments  to  our  staff. 
We  are  able  to  carry  out  our  constitu- 
tional duties  because  of  superb  staff.  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  especially  Eric 
Newsom,  my  foreign  policy  adviser  and 
the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee,  not  only  a  good 
foreign  policy  adviser  but  a  close 
friend  and  confidant.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Jim  English,  from  Senator 
Byro's  staff,  for  all  of  his  work;  Jim 
Bond,  whom  I  have  known  for  years  in 
different  committees  and  who  worked 
so  hard  on  this  matter;  and  Ed  King, 
from  the  leader's  office.  Again,  with- 
out the  tireless,  behind-the-scenes 
work  of  these  brilliant  staff  members 
and  many  others  working  with  them, 
we  would  not  be  in  a  position  where 
the  political  leaders  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  would  be  able  to  bring  the 
package  forward  and  get  it  passed  and 
on  to  the  President. 

I  hope  tonight  that  we  have  seen  the 
beginning  of  a  foreign  policy  In  Cen- 
tral America  that  will  reflect  what  Is 
truly  the  best  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  WiU  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  1  minute? 

I  want  to  thank  the  leadership  on 
both  sides.  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  who 
is  the  new  chairman  of  our  committee. 
I  am  pleased  and  proud  that  we  have 
been  able  to  continue  the  basic  biparti- 
san approach  within  our  subcommit- 
tee. We  were  successful  tonight,  and 
the  final  overwhelming  vote  I  think 
Indicates  there  is  a  desire  for  true  bi- 
partisanship In  foreign  policy. 

I  also  would  like  to  mention  Jim 
Bond.  Jim  English.  Eric  Newsom.  and 
others  of  the  staff  who  worked.  They 
did  a  good  job.  and  did  good  work,  but 
most  importantly,  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  demonstrates  that  this  beginning 
with  the  first  bill  coming  from  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  In  the 
Senate  sets  the  stage  for  the  kind  of 
legislating  that  we  hope  to  do  over  the 
next  2  years  In  the  bipartisan  spirit 
which  we  have  today  at  this  moment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
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ORDER  OP  PROCEDinU! 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  Senators 
McCain  and  Grassley  now  wish  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  this 
legislation.  Other  than  that,  neither 
the  Republican  leader  nor  I  have  any 
further  business  and  no  other  Senator, 
to  my  knowledge,  will  seek  recogni- 
tion. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  760  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


veyed  to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  use  as  a 
veterans  nursing  home;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  419.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  parcels  to  the  Harry  S 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  In  the  State 
of  Missouri;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  964.  An  act  to  correct  an  error  in  Pri- 
vate Law  100-29  (relating  to  certain  lands  in 
Lamar  County,  Alabama);  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  999.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  adviso- 
ry council  on  Historic  Preservation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sotirces. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


I: 


IXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
permitted  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:46  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  310.  An  act  to  remove  a  restriction 
from  a  parcel  of  land  located  in  Roanoke, 
Virginia.  In  order  for  that  land  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  SUte  of  Virginia  for  use  as  a 
veterans  nursing  home; 

H.R.  419.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  parcels  to  the  Harry  S 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Missouri; 

H.R.  964.  An  act  to  correct  an  error  in  Pri- 
vate Law  100-29  (relating  to  certain  lands  in 
Lamar  County,  Alabama);  and 

H.R.  999.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  adviso- 
ry council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

At  5:53  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1750.  An  act  to  Implement  the  Bipar- 
tisan Accord  on  Central  America  on  March 
24.  1989. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  biUs  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HR.  310.  An  act  to  remove  a  restriction 
from  a  parcel  of  land  located  in  Roanoke, 
Virginia,  in  order  for  that  land  to  be  con- 


to  amend  Chapter  35  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  for  fiscal  years  1990.  1991,  and  1992; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-931.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  on  the  Arts 
and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Program  for  fiscal 
year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents  which  were  referred  to  as 
indicated: 

EC-923.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  for  an  extension  of  time  for 
filing  of  a  report  on  the  reorganization  pro- 
posal recommended  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Agricultural  Trade  and  Export 
Policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-924.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  recovery 
of  costs  associated  with  furnishing  tobacco 
statistics  or  estimates  and  other  marketing 
Information  to  tobacco  growers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-925.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  years  1990  through  1992; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banltlng,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-926.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Deep 
Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources  Act,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  fiscal 
years  1990,  1991,  and  1992;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-927.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  expansion  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  to  one  billion  bar- 
rels; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-928.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Foundation, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Inter-American  Foun- 
dation. 

EC-929.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  proposal 
for  a  personnel  management  demonstration 
project  submitted  by  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-930.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Report  to  the 
Senate  on  the  Activities  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  for  the 
One  Hundredth  Congress  (Rept.  No.  101- 
18). 

S.  774.  An  original  bill  to  reform,  recapi- 
talize, and  consolidate  the  Federal  deposit 
insurance  system,  to  enhance  the  regulatory 
and  enforcement  powers  of  Federal  finan- 
cial institutions  regulatory  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  101-19). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Richard  Thomas  McCormack,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  and  Agricultural  Affairs; 

Bruce  S.  Gelb,  of  New  York,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency; 

Richard  Thomas  McCormack,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  for  a  term  of  5  years;  United 
States  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
American  Envelopment  Bank  for  a  term  of  5 
years;  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank  for  a  term  of  5 
years;  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund;  and  U.S.  Alternate 
Governor  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank; 
vice  W.  Allen  Wallls,  resigned. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Henry  Catto. 

Post:  United  Kingdom. 

Contributions,  amoimt,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self 

2.  Spouse 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names.  Heather 
Catto  Kohont,  John  Catto,  Will  Catto,  Ellz 
Catto,  Martin  Kohont,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  Henry  and  Maurin 
Catto,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names.  John  and  Li^e 
Catto,  John  and  Mary  HalsUl.  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spK)uses  names,  none. 
Henry  E.  and  Jessica  H.  Catto. 
Political  contributions: 

1985: 

June  6,  1985,  Fund  for  America's  Future, 
$1,000. 
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July  13.  1985.  Fund  for  America's  Future. 
$1,000. 

August  15.  1985.  Fund  for  America's 
Future.  91,000. 

September  9.  1985,  Fund  for  America's 
Future.  $1,000. 

October    11, 
Future.  $1,000. 

1986: 

May  1,  1986,  Fund  for  America's  Future, 
$5,000. 

September  8,  1988,  Fund  for  America's 
Future.  $5,000. 

July  16.  1986.  Vice  President's  Explorato- 
ry Account.  $1,500. 

1987: 

February  27,  1987,  Oeorge  Bush  for  Presi- 
dent. $500. 

1988* 

June  15. 1988.  Presidents  Trust,  $10,000. 

Henry  E.  Catto,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland. 

Vernon  A.  Walters,  of  Florida,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

Nominee:  Vernon  Anthony  Walters. 

Post:  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Germany. 

Nominated:  January  6,  1989. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

l.Self. 

a.  Spouse  N/A. 

Contributions  for  1988: 

RepubUcan  Majority  Fund.  Jan.  14.  1988. 
$100. 

RepubUcan  National  Committee,  Jan.  20, 
1988,  $100. 

National  Right  to  Ufe,  Jan.  23.  1988,  $100. 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  Etefense  of  Ufe, 
Jan.  23,  1988,  $500. 

RepubUcan  Majority  Fund.  Feb.  18.  1988. 
$150. 

Republican  National  Committee.  Feb.  16, 
1988,  $150. 

RepubUcan  National  Conunittee,  June  20, 
1988,  $300. 

Friends  of  Orrin  Hatch.  July  15.  1988.  $50. 

Republican  National  Committee,  July  15, 
1988,  $225. 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  Defense  of  Life. 
July  25.  1988.  $1,000. 

Ronald  Reagan  RepubUcan  Center,  July 
25.  1988.  $250. 

RepubUcan  National  Committee,  July  25, 
1988,  $300. 

National  Right  to  Ufe,  Sept.  21.  1988. 
$100. 

Republican  Congressional  Boosters.  Sept. 
21,  1988.  $100. 

Ronald  Reagan  RepubUcan  Center,  Sept. 
21,  1983.  $60. 

Alan  Keyes  for  U.S.  Senate,  Oct.  1,  1988. 
$100. 

RepubUcan  Majority  Fund.  Oct.  1.  1988, 
$75. 

Contributions  for  1987: 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  Defense  of  Ufe, 
Jan.  31,  1987.  $100. 

National  Right  to  Ufe  Committee,  Jan. 
31,  1987.  $100. 

Republican  National  Committee,  Feb.  14, 
1987,  $100. 

RepubUcan  Bfajority  Fund,  Mar.  17,  1987, 
$150. 

Human  Ufe  Foundation.  Mar.  17.  1987, 
$100. 


Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  Defense  of  Human 
Ufe.  Mar.  17,  1987,  $100. 

Richard  Nixon  Presidential  Archives 
Foundation.  May  30.  1987.  $500. 

Ronald  Reagan  Presidential  Foundation, 
May  27.  1987.  $100. 

RepubUcan  Majority  Fund,  May  27,  1987. 
$100. 

National  Right  to  Ufe  Committee,  May 
27,  1987.  $300. 

Citizens  (or  Reagan.  May  27, 1987,  $50. 

Republican  National  Committee,  Sept.  3, 
1987.  $100. 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  Defense  of  Ufe, 
Oct.  8,  1987,  $500. 

Human  Ufe  Foundation,  Oct.  20,  1987, 
$250. 

Republican  Majority  Fund,  Nov.  3,  1987. 
$150. 

Contributions  for  1986: 

Republican  Majority  Fund,  Mar.  31,  1986, 
$100. 

National  Right  to  Ufe,  Sept.  13,  1986, 
$100. 

Republican  Majority  Fund,  Sept.  13,  1986, 
$100. 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  Defense  of  Ufe. 
Sept.  13,  1986,  $100. 

Republican  Congressional  Boosters,  Sept. 
13,  1986,  $100. 

RepubUcan  Majority  Fund,  Oct.  28.  1986, 
$100. 

Contributions  for  1985: 

National  Right  to  Ufe,  June  29,  1985, 
$100. 

National  Right  to  Ufe  Committee,  Mar. 
18,  1985,  $200. 

Human  Ufe  International,  Mar.  30,  1985, 
$50. 

National  Right  to  Ufe  Committee.  July 
15.  1985.  $100. 

National  Right  to  Ufe  Committee,  Jan. 
26.  1985.  $200. 

Contributions  for  1984: 

RepubUcan  Majority  Fund.  Jan.  18,  1984, 
$150. 

Helms  for  Senate,  Mar.  12,  1984,  $200. 

National  Right  to  Ufe.  Mar.  26,  1984, 
$100. 

Capital  Legal  Foundation,  Mar.  30,  1984, 
$100. 

Capital  Legal  Foundation,  Apr.  19,  1984, 
$50. 

The  National  Congressional  Club,  Apr.  19, 
1984,  $75. 

National  Right  to  Ufe  Committee,  Aug.  3. 
1984.  $100. 

The  Human  Ufe  Foundation,  Inc..  Aug. 
20,  1984,  $100. 

Republican  Majority  Fund,  Sept.  7,  1984, 
$100. 

Helms  for  Senate,  Sept.  10.  1984.  $100. 

Helms  for  Senate.  Nov.  19.  1984,  $100. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names.  N/A. 

4.  Parents  names.  Fredericli  Walters  (de- 
ceased): Laura  O'Connor  (deceased). 

5.  Grandparents  names.  James  Walters 
(deceased),  Julie  Oevenish;  James  Lynch 
O'Connor  (deceased). 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  Vincent 
Walters,  none.  Sherry  Walters,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  Laureen 
Walters  Masini,  none.  Gianfranco  Masini, 
none. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
report  favorably  four  nomination  lists 


in  the  Foreign  Service  which  were 
printed  in  full  in  the  Congressional 
Records  of  January  3,  February  2,  and 
March  17.  1989,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent,  to  save  the  expense  of  re- 
printing on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
that  these  nominations  lie  at  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  for  the  information  of 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

WUUam  Pelham  Barr,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
this  statement  in  connection  with  the 
nomination  of  William  Barr  to  be  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  the 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 

In  my  view,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Office  of  Legal  Coun- 
sel is  among  the  most  important  posi- 
tions at  the  Department  of  Justice.  As 
described  in  a  1988  article  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Office  of  Legal  Coun- 
sel "serves  as  the  executive  branch's 
brain  trust  on  the  most  fundamental 
issues  of  Presidential  power." 

One  need  only  look  at  the  published 
opinions  of  the  Office  of  Legal  Coun- 
sel to  appreciate  the  breadth  and  com- 
plexity of  the  issues  the  office  address- 
es. In  recent  years,  the  Office  has  ad- 
dressed such  questions  as  the  constitu- 
tionality of  recess  appointments;  the 
use  of  polygraph  examinations;  the 
President's  authority  to  control  the 
export  of  hazardous  materials;  and  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legislative 
veto.  These  issues  and  the  numerous 
others  examined  by  the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel  leave  no  doubt  in  this 
Senator's  mind  that  the  person  who 
heads  the  Office  must  deeply  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  scholarship  and 
must  have  a  healthy  enthusiaum  and 
admiration  for  the  Constitution. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  respon- 
sibility of  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel 
is  to  provide  legal  advice  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  person  who  heads 
the  Office  is.  in  effect,  the  Attorney 
General's  lawyer.  But  like  every  public 
official,  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel  also  owes  an 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  to 
the  law  of  the  land. 

In  that  regard,  I  asked  Mr.  Ban- 
about  his  independence  during  his 
hearing  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  April  5.  Specifically,  I  asked  Mr. 
Barr  to  identify  the  course  of  action 
he  would  take  when  faced  with  a  con- 
flict between  his  best  legal  judgment 
and  a  proposed  administration  policy. 

Mr.  Barr  responded  by  indicating, 
first,  that  the  Attorney  General  had 
told  him  that  "he  wanted  someone  in 
the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  who  would 
give  him  intellectually  honest,  objec- 
tive advice  as  to  what  the  law  is,  with- 
out any  tilt  or  spin  or  wiggle,  but  to 
shoot  straight  and  let  the  chips  fall 
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where  they  may."  When  I  asked  Mr. 
Barr  additional  questions  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  responded:  "In  the  situation 
where  the  Attorney  General  was  pur- 
suing an  Illegal  act,  I  would  resign  my 
position." 

Mr.  Barr  also  stated  quite  clearly  his 
view  of  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 
He  indicated  that  he  considered  the 
fimctions  of  the  Office  to  be  "purely 
legal  in  nature."  He  added  that  under 
his  direction,  the  Office  would  "Pro- 
vide careful  legal  judgments  based  on 
objective  conclusions  about  where  the 
law  is,  where  the  law  stands  today, 
based  on  careful  research  and  judi- 
cious weighing  of  all  the  competing  ar- 
guments, and  then  com[e]  to  the  best 
possible  judgment  as  to  what  the  law 
is." 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Barr's  answers  on 
this  subject  provide  the  necessary  as- 
surance of  this  independence.  They  in- 
dicate that  he  will  be  willing  and  able 
to  say  no— that  he  will  be  willing  and 
able  to  inform  the  Attorney  General 
that  no  legal  basis  exists  for  a  course 
of  action,  should  a  conflict  arise  be- 
tween his  legal  judgment  and  a  pro- 
posed policy.  And  Mr.  Barr  made  it 
clear  that  he  would  resign  his  position 
should  he  not  be  able  to  continue  to 
perform  his  duties  in  good  faith. 

I  also  asked  Mr.  Barr  about  the  sepa- 
ration-of-powers  doctrine,  which  is 
closely  linked  to  many  of  the  issues 
considered  by  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel.  Mr.  Barr's  thoughtful  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  included  the  im- 
portant statement  that  the  purpose  of 
the  doctrine  "is  to  protect  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  not  necessarily  to  pro- 
vide the  most  efficient  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  a  government  that  will  ulti- 
mately protect  the  liberties  of  the 
people." 

In  response  to  one  of  my  written 
questions,  Mr.  Barr  stated  that  prior 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Morrison  v.  Olson,  108  S.  Ct.  2597 
(1988),  he  had  "entertained  doubts 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  in- 
dependent counsel  statute."  I,  for  one, 
have  strongly  believed  in  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  independent  counsel 
provisions  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act.  Fortunately,  in  my  view,  the 
Supreme  Court  reached  that  same 
conclusion  in  Morrison.  And  Mr.  Ban- 
assured  us  in  response  to  my  question 
that  while  he  had  some  concerns  prior 
to  Morrison,  should  constitutional 
issues  continue  to  arise  in  connection 
with  the  independent  counsel  provi- 
sions, he  "would  attempt  to  resolve 
them  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
Morrison  rationale." 

Overall,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Barr's  an- 
swers to  my  questions  during  the  hear- 
ing and  to  my  written  questions  sug- 
gest that  he  will  bring  to  the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel  independence,  compe- 
tence and  nonpartisanship— all  critical 
attributes  for  the  important  position 
for  which  he  has  been  nominated.  Ac- 


cordingly, I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  William  Barr  to  be  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  the 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bradley  and  Mr.  Ckatee): 
S.  769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  promotion,  and  distribution 
of  tobacco  and  other  products  containing 
tar,  nicotine,   additives,  carbon  monoxide, 
and  other  potentially  harmful  constituents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Chafee.   Mr.   Bradley,   Mr.   Boren, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  770.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  method  for  pric- 
ing tobacco  products  for  sale  in  commissar- 
ies, exchanges,  and  ships'  stores,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  disallow  deductions  for 
costs  in  connection  with  oU  and  hazardous 
substances  cleanup  unless  the  requirements 
of  all  applicable  Federal  laws  concerning 
such  cleanup  are  met,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  UEBERMAN: 
S.  772.  A  bill  to  provide  permanent  hous- 
ing for  the  homeless  by  rehabilitating  and 
preserving  our  existing  housing  stock;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOND  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.   Grassley,   Mr.   McClure,   Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
MiTRKOWSKi,  and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  773.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  formulate  proposals  to  reduce 
paperwork  and  recordkeeping  required  of 
agricultural  producers,  to  study  the  feasibil- 
ity of  establishing  an  electronic  system  or 
network  to  facilitate  such  reduction,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  774.  An  original  bill  to  reform,  recapi- 
talize, and  consolidate  the  Federal  deposit 
insurance  system,  to  enhance  the  regulatory 
and  enforcement  powers  of  Federal  finan- 
cial institutions  regulatory  agencies,  and  for 
other   purposes;    from   the   Committee   on 
Banking.     Housing,     and    Urban    Affairs; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  775.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  establish  three  Centers  for  Metal 
Casting  Competitiveness  Research:   to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chatee,  Mr.  BINGAMAN,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy): 
S.  776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  disallow  deductions  for 
advertising  expenses  for  tobacco  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  777.  A  bill  relating  to  cigarette  labeling; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 


S.  778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Drug  Free 
Schools  and  Commimities  Act  of  1986  to 
provide  education  on  the  problems  associat- 
ed with  the  use  of  tobacco;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  Pryor  (for  himself,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  CoHRAO,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Lugar,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Hxflin,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Santord,  Mr.  McCon- 
NELL,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
ExoN,   Mr.   Grassley,    Mr.   Bosch- 
wrrz,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Dole,  and 
Mr.  Kerrey): 
S.  779.  A  bill  to  minimize  the  impact  of  ag- 
ricultural nitrogen  on  ground  water  and  sur- 
face water  quality  by  establishing  a  nation- 
wide educational  program  aimed  at  Ameri- 
can farmers,  to  urge  the  adoption  of  agricul- 
tural best  management  practices,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClure)  (by  request): 
S.  780.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  excess  Federal  land  located  on  Guam, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  McCain: 
S.  781.  A  bill  to  establish  a  foundation  to 
operate  a  program  of  voluntary  part-time 
national  service,  to  provide  enhanced  bene- 
fits under  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram for  volunteers  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
to  Implement  a  national  service  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  Wilson: 
S.  782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  provide  that  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  have 
authority  to  regulate  air  pollution  on  and 
over  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf;  to  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 

nrnvire 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

McClure,   Mr.   Nickles,  Mr.  Ford, 

Mr.    BINGAMAN,    Mr.    Wallop,    Mr. 

Breaux,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 

Simpson,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Coats,  and 

Mr.  Gramm); 
S.  783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate  wellhead 
price  and  non-price  controls  on  the  first  sale 
of  natural  gas,  and  to  make  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  to  such  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. ^^_^ 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  784.  A  bill  to  arbend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  a  taxpayer 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in 
war  may  elect  to  have  such  taxpayer's 
income,  estate,  or  gift  tax  payments  spent 
for  nonmilitary  purposes:  to  create  the 
United  States  Peace  Tax  Fund  to  receive 
such  tax  payments;  to  establish  a  United 
States  Peace  Tax  Fund  of  Trustees;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself, 

Ji4r.    Bradley,    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr. 

Simon,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Heinz,  and 

Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  785.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  States  the 
option  of  providing  quality  home  and  com- 
munity care  to  the  elderly  under  their  med- 
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icald  progrmm:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  786.  A  bill  to  continue  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  3-amlno-3-methyl- 
1-butyne:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

a  787.  A  bUl  to  continue  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  triethylene  glycol 
dichloride;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  788.  A  bill  to  continue  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  dinocap  and  on 
mixtures  of  dinocap  with  application  adju- 
vants: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  789.  A  bill  to  continue  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  m-Hydroxyben- 
solc  acid:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  790.  A  bill  to  continue  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  dicofol  and  mix- 
tures of  dicofol  and  application  adjuvants: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

&  791.  A  bill  to  continue  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  2-n-octyl-4-iso- 
thlazolin-3-one  and  on  mixtures  of  2-octyl-4- 
isothiazolin-3-one  and  application  adju- 
vants: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  792.  A  bill  to  continue  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  methylene  blue; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  793.  A  bill  to  continue  the  temporary 
suspension  on  the  duty  on  mixtures  of  man- 
cozeb  and  dinocap:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  794.  A  bill  to  continue  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  mixtures  of 
maneb.  zineb,  manozeb,  and  metiram:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  795.  A  bill  to  continue  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  crosslinked  poly- 
vlnylbenzyltrimethylammonium  chloride;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  796.  A  bill  to  continue  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  mixtures  of  5  - 
chloro  -  2  -  methyl  -  4  -isothiazolin  -  3  -  one. 
2  -  meth  -  yl  -  4  -  isothiazolin  -  3  -  one.  mag- 
nesium chloride,  and  stabilizers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoLLiHGS.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Bkntskn, 
BCr.  BuAOx.  and  Mr.  Presslxr): 

S.  797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  improve  the  education 
of  children  by  establishing  a  National  En- 
dowment for  Children's  Educational  Televi- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiMCAMAH): 

8.  798.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  act  of 
December  19.  1980.  designating  the  Chaco 
Culture  Archaeological  Protection  Sites, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  799.  A  bill  entitled  the  'Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Quality  and  Equity 
Act  of  1989";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Blr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LaumrasaG.  Mr.  Dodd.  and  Mr.  Ln- 
BiaifAii): 

S.  800.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  moratorium 
on.  and  study  regarding,  certain  SUte  tax 
laws:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  tiimself.  Mr. 
nuDLXT.  Mr.  BiMGAMAii.  and  Mr. 
KxmnEDT): 

8.  801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1988  to  Increase  the  excise 
taxes  on  cigarettes  by  22  cents  per  pack:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

8.  803.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  dlmethylbenzylidene  sorbitol:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  803.  A  biU  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty   on   4,4'-isopropylldenedicyclohexanol: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DAMATO: 

S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  1989  as  "National  Library  Card 
Sign-Up  Month":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudiciSLry. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Dole): 

S.  Res.  104.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  United 
SUtes  ex  rel.  Truorg  v.  Northrop  Corp., 
United  SUtes  ex  rel  StiUwell  v.  Hughes  Hel- 
icopters. Inc..  et  al..  United  States  ex  rel. 
Hyatt  V.  Northrop  Corp:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  105.  A  resolution  reconstituting 
and  reauthorizing  the  Senate  Arms  Control 
Observer  Group;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  106.  A  resolution  to  reestablish  a 
Senate  Central  American  Negotiations  Ob- 
server Group;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LUGAR.  Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Murkowski. 
and  Mr.  Bradley): 

S.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  a  Pacific 
Basin  Forum:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.   BINGAMAN   (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Bradley,    and    Mr. 
Chatee): 
S.  760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regu- 
late the  manufacture,  sale,  promotion, 
and  distribution  of  tobacco  and  other 
products  containing  tar.  nicotine,  addi- 
tives. <»rbon  monoxide,  and  other  po- 
tentially harmful  constituents,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By   Mr.   BINGAMAN   (for   him- 
self. Mr.  Chatee.  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.  BoREN.  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.   770.   A   bill   to   amend   title    10. 
United    States    Code,    to    revise    the 
method  for  pricing  tobacco  products 
for  sale  in  commissaries,  exchanges, 
and  ships'  stores,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

RECULATIOIf  or  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  proud  to  Introduce  the  To- 
bacco and  Nicotine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1989.  My  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues. Senator  Chatee  and  Senator 
Bradley.  Join  me  in  taking  this  impor- 
tant step  toward  the  final  demise  of 
what  noay  be  one  of  the  greatest  kill- 
ers of  all  time:  Tobacco. 

I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  join 
our  effort,  but  I  know  that  such  an  ex- 
pectation   is    unrealistic.    That    is    a 


shame  because  before  this  day  ends. 
1.000  people  will  die  from  smoking 
cigarettes  or  chewing  tobacco.  Tomor- 
row another  1.000  will  die.  A  thousand 
more  will  die  the  next  day.  And  they 
will  continue  to  die  until  we  make  a  se- 
rious commitment  to  addressing  the 
dangers  of  tobacco  use. 

Indeed,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  has  named  tobacco  use 
the  single  most  preventable  cause  of 
death  and  disability  in  our  country. 
Every  year  tobacco  products  kiU  more 
Americans— about  350,000— than  does 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  accidents,  and 
suicides  combined. 

But  aside  from  the  personal  loss  of 
life,  the  economic  and  social  costs  of 
tobacco  use  are  enormous.  Estimates 
are  that  tobacco  use  costs  our  country 
more  than  $60  billion  in  lost  produc- 
tivity and  hesJth  care  expenses.  And 
every  day,  more  than  3.000  American 
teenagers — or  60  percent  of  all  new 
smokers— start  smoking. 

Yet  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  to- 
bacco products  remain  virtually  un- 
regulated, and  tobacco  products  are 
largely  exempted  from  the  laws  we 
have  established  to  protect  the  public 
from  unsafe  consumer  products.  All  of 
this  despite  the  fact  that  we  now  know 
without  question  that  cigarettes  and 
other  tobacco  products  containing  nic- 
otine are  highly  addictive. 

It  is  time  for  a  change.  It  is  time  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  an 
active  role  in  regulating  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  tobacco  products.  It  is 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  the  American  public  with  the 
facts  they  need  to  make  informed  deci- 
sions about  the  use  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. 

The  Tobacco  and  Nicotine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1989  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  type  of  change  we 
need,  and  it  will  lead  to  a  safer, 
healthier  America. 

The  act  will: 

Provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with  the  authority  to  reduce  the  levels 
of  harmful  additives  or  prohibit  the 
use  of  those  additives  entirely; 

Provide  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration with  the  authority  to  regulate 
nontobacco  products  that  contain  nic- 
otine, which  shall  be  categorized  as 
drugs; 

Require  that  tobacco  manufacturers 
fully  disclose  all  chemical  additives  in 
tobacco  products;  and 

Prohibit  the  distribution  of  free 
samples  and  coupons  for  cigarettes. 

This  is  important  legislation,  and 
again  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  our 
march  and  support  this  vitally  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Today  I  am  also  proud  to  sponsor 
legislation  to  end  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's subsidization  of  ill-health  and 
early  death  among  active  duty  and  re- 
tired  military   service   members   and 
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their  families.  Joining  me  are  Senators 
Cohen,  who  has  led  this  effort  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  our  colleagues.  Senator 
Bradley  and  Senator  Cohen. 

This  legislation  is  quite  simple.  It 
would  raise  the  price  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts in  military  commissaries,  ex- 
changes, and  ships'  stores  to  the  local 
prevailing  price,  including  the  cost  of 
State  and  local  taxes.  The  increased 
annual  revenues,  estimated  at  nearly 
$200  million,  will  be  used  to  promote 
health  and  fitness  of  service  members 
and  their  families. 

Without  question,  smoking  hinders 
military  health  and  readiness,  and  in 
1984  alone,  smoking  added  an  estimat- 
ed $210  million  in  direct  military 
health  care  costs.  It  is  time  to  stop  en- 
couraging ill-health.  Instead,  we 
should  be  focusing  our  efforts  on  pro- 
moting positive  lifestyle  changes  for 
the  benefit  of  aU  Americans.  This  leg- 
islation does  that,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation aimed  at  taking  us  one  step 
further  down  the  road  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  use  of  tobacco  which  is 
clearly  one  of  the  great  killers  of  all 
time.  My  good  friends  and  colleagues. 
Senators  Bradley  and  Chafee,  are 
Joining  me  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion today.  With  their  support  and  the 
support  of  the  members  of  the  coali- 
tion on  smoking  and  health,  a  coali- 
tion that  ts  made  up  of  the  American 
Heart  Association,  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  the  American 
Lung  Association,  I  believe  that  our 
mso^h  down  this  road  will  be  a  suc- 
cess. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  we  have 
been  marching  for  a  long  time  but  I 
sense  that  there  is  a  change,  and  there 
Is  an  invigorating  change  taking  place. 
Every  day  more  and  more  Americans 
are  saying  no  to  tobacco  use  and 
saying  yes  to  healthy  and  longer  and 
happier  lives.  More  and  more  people, 
organizations,  businesses,  and  States 
are  joining  in  this  effort.  To  para- 
phrase John  Kenneth  Galbralth, 
when  all  the  people  agree,  the  politi- 
cians cannot  be  far  behind. 

With  the  growing  public  support  for 
health  rather  than  smoking  and  tobac- 
co use,  I  believe  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we 
can  overcome  the  tobacco  industry's 
political  clout,  and  we  can  work 
toward  enacting  serious  legislation  in 
this  area. 

For  a  very  long  time  we  have  had  a 
very  long  way  to  go,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  yet  really  reached  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  this  effort. 
But  perhaps  we  have  reached  the  end 
of  the  begirming. 

That,  in  itself,  is  very  significant. 
The  legislation  I  offer  today  is  not  en- 
tirely new.  One  piece  of  legislation  is. 
One  piece  of  legislation  that  has  been 


introduced  previously  by  me  here  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  first,  let  me  describe 
what  I  refer  to  as  the  FDA  legislation. 
With  the  support  of  Senators  Bradley 
and  Chafee.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  en- 
titled "The  Tobacco  and  Nicotine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1989."  It  is 
time,  in  my  view,  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  a  role  in  regulating 
the  sale  of  tobacco  products.  It  is  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide the  American  public  with  the  fact 
that  they  need  to  make  informed  deci- 
sions about  the  use  of  these  products. 
To  repeat,  this  legislation  will  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  strong  and  a  con- 
structive Federal  role  in  tobacco  regu- 
lation and  will  lead  to  a  safer  and 
healthier  America.  The  act  really  does 
four  things:  First,  it  provides  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Hiunan  Services  with  the  author- 
ity to  reduce  the  levels  of  harmful  ad- 
ditives to  tobacco  products  or  prohibit 
the  use  of  those  additives  entirely. 

Second,  it  provides  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  with  the  author- 
ity to  regulate  nontobacco  products 
that  contain  nicotine  which  shall  be 
categorized  as  drugs. 

Third,  it  would  require  that  the  to- 
bacco manufacturers  fully  disclose  the 
chemical  additives  in  tobacco  products. 
Fourth,  it  would  prohibit  the  distri- 
bution of  free  samples  and  coupons  for 
cigarettes. 

The  legislation  is  meritorious,  Mr. 
President.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  is  legislation  to 
bring  the  price  of  tobacco  products  in 
military  commissaries  and  exchanges 
and  ships'  stores  to  the  prevailing 
price  in  the  local  community  or  the 
community  where  the  ship  is  sta- 
tioned. The  increased  revenue  that  we 
are  talking  about  here  exceeds  $200 
million  annually.  It  would  be  used  to 
promote  the  health  and  fitness  pro- 
grams for  service  members  and  their 
families. 

I  need  to  clarify  that  this  legislation 
does  not  in  any  way  restrict  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products  in  commissaries  and 
post  exchanges  and  ships'  stores.  And 
it  does  not  require  that  they  be  sold  at 
a  higher  price  than  civilians  are  re- 
quired to  pay  in  that  community.  But 
it  does  try  to  bring  the  price  in  line 
with  the  prevailing  price  in  the  civil- 
ian community. 

The  legislation  is  critically  impor- 
tant. In  1984  alone,  smoking  cost  the 
military  health  care  system  an  esti- 
mated $210  million. 

Evidence  shows  clearly  that  military 
smokers  perform  worse  on  physical  fit- 
ness tests  than  nonsmokers,  and  it  is 
also  clear  from  statistics  that  the 
smoking  rates  among  the  military  far 
exceed  those  in  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. In  spite  of  this  known  danger  to 
individual  service  members  and  the 


high  cost  of  military  health  care 
system,  cigarettes  are  sold  today  at  35 
percent  cheaper  in  commissaries,  20 
percent  cheaper  in  post  exchanges, 
than  in  the  civilian  market,  and  a  full 
60  percent  cheaper  in  military  stores 
overseas,  than  civilians  are  required  to 
pay. 

This  makes  absolutely  no  sense,  Mr. 
President.  The  Government  needs  to 
speak  with  one  voice  on  smoking.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  spend  millions 
on  antismoking  campaigns,  while  at 
the  same  time  subsidizing  the  ssde  of 
tobacco  products  in  military  stores  and 
allowing  for  tax  deductions  for  tobac- 
co advertising.  The  excise  tax  in- 
creased in  real  terms;  yet,  a  majority 
of  Americans  favor  increase  of  that 
tax  as  a  means  of  increasing  Federal 
and  State  revenues. 

Smoking  costs  to  society  stretch  into 
the  billions.  The  legislation  which  I 
am  offering  today  will  help  decrease 
these  costs  and  decrease  the  nimiber 
of  smokers  in  our  country.  I  commend 
Senator  Bradley,  Senator  Chafee,  and 
Senator  Cohen  for  their  tireless  work 
on  these  important  initiatives,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  ensMst- 
ing  this  legislation  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  two 
pieces  of  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  769 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE:  REFERENCE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Tobacco  and  Nicotine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1989". 

(b)  Reterence.— Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321  et  seq.). 

SEC.  Z.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  cigarette  smoking  and  the  use  of 
smokeless  tobacco  products  continue  to  rep- 
resent major  health  hazards  to  the  Ameri- 
can public: 

(2)  cigarette  smoking  continues  to  be  the 
single  most  preventable  cause  of  death  and 
disability  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  tobacco  products  contain  hazardous 
additives,  gases,  and  other  chemical  con- 
stituents dangerous  to  health; 

(4)  the  use  of  tobacco  products  costs  the 
United  SUtes  more  than  $60,000,000,000  in 
lost  producti\ity  and  health  care  costs; 

(5)  tobacco  products  contain  nicotine,  a 
poisonous  addictive  drug: 

(6)  despite  the  known  adverse  health  ef- 
fects associated  with  tobacco,  it  remains  one 
of  the  least  regulated  consumer  products; 

(7)  the  tobacco  industry  spends  more  than 
$2,000,000,000  annually  to  promote  and  sell 
its  products; 

(8)  Congress  has  a  major  policy-setting 
role  in  ensuring  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
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products  is  discouraged  to  the  m&ximum 
extent  possible:  and 

(9)  the  applicaUon  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  XJS.C.  301  et 
seq.)  to  tobacco  products  assures  the  most 
effective  means  of  regulating  the  product 
without  the  product  being  banned. 

8BC  a.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  201  (21  nJS.C.  321)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(bb)  The  term  'tobacco  product'  means 
cigarettes,  cigars,  little  cigars,  pipe  tobacco, 
■mokeleas  tobacco,  snuff,  and  chewing  to- 
bacco. 

"(oc)  The  term  'tobacco  additive'  means 
any  substance  the  Intended  use  of  which  re- 
sults or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
result,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  its  becoming 
a  component  or  otherwise  affecting  the 
characteristics  of  any  tobacco  product. 

"(dd)  The  term  constituent"  means  any 
element  of  cigarette  mainstream  or  side- 
stream  smoke  that  is  present  In  quantities 
that  represent  a  potential  health  hazard  or 
where  the  health  effect  is  unknown. 

"(ee)  The  term  tar'  means  mainstream 
Total  Articulate  Matter  minus  nicotine  and 
water". 

8CC.  «.  BNFORCEMENT. 

Section  301  (21  UJS.C.  331)  (as  amended 
by  section  7(a)  of  the  Prescription  Drug 
Marketing  Act  of  1987  (Public  Law  $100-293: 
102  SUt.  99))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(u)  The  sale  or  distribution  of  tobacco 
products  in  violation  of  section  1001  and  the 
manufacture.  Importation,  or  packaging  of 
tobacco  products  in  violation  of  section 
1005.". 

8K.  i.  RSGULAIION. 

(a)  CoHTKOia.— The  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  CoameUc  Act  (21  XSS.C.  301  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter 

-CHAPTER  X— TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 
-SBC.  IMl.  PfWmBmD  ACTS. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  tobacco  prod- 
uct intended  for  use  by  humans  that  con- 
tains nicotine  or  additives  or.  because  of  its 
pharmacological  and  toxicological  effects  or 
other  potentiality  for  harmful  effects,  pre- 
sents risks  to  health— 

"(1)  to  be  distributed  if  the  product  is  mis- 
branded  as  prescribed  by  section  1002: 

"(2)  to  be  distributed  if  the  product  is 
adulterated  as  preacrit>ed  by  section  1003:  or 

"(3)  to  be  distributed  as  a  free  sample  or 
to  be  made  available  as  the  result  of  cou- 
pons or  other  materials  that  allow  for  the 
obtaining  of  free  or  discounted  tobacco 
products. 

-see  IMX.  MI8BKANDED  TOBACCO  PSOOVCTS. 

"(a)  IH  OsniAL.— A  tobacco  product  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded— 

"(1)  if  its  labeling  is  false  or  misleading  in 
any  [tarticular. 

"(2)  If  the  labeling  fails  to  contain  the 
statements  required  by  section  4  of  the  Cig- 
arette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  (15 
VAC.  1333)  and  the  Comprehensive  Smoke- 
leaa  Tobacco  Health  Education  Act  of  1986 
(16D.S.C.  4401etseq.): 

"(3)  if  in  package  form,  unless  it  bears  a 
label  containing— 

"(A)  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the 
manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor  and 

"(B)  an  accurate  statement  of  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  contents  in  terms  of  weight,  meas- 
ure, or  numerical  count; 
except  that  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary reasonable  variations  from  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  shall  be  permitted 


and  exemptions  from  such  requirements  for 
small  packages  shall  be  established: 

"(4)  if  the  manufacturer.  Importer,  or 
packager  of  the  product  does  not  provide 
the  list  of  additives  contained  in  the  product 
in  accordance  with  section  1004(a): 

"(5)  if  it  does  not  disclose  the  additives 
contained  in  the  product  as  required  under 
section  1004(b): 

"(6)  If  it  does  not  disclose  tar,  nicotine, 
cart>on  monoxide,  and  other  constituents  as 
required  under  section  1005:  or 

"(7)  if  the  manufacturer  of  the  product 
disseminates  or  causes  to  be  disseminated 
any  false  tobacco  product  advertisement— 

"(A)  through  the  use  of  United  States 
mails  or  in  commerce  by  any  means  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing,  or  that  is  likely  to 
induce,  directly  or  indirectly  the  purchase 
of  tobacco  products:  and 

"(B)  by  any  means  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing, or  that  is  likely  to  induce,  directly 
or  indirectly  the  purchase  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. 

"(b)  AODmORAI.  IlfTORMATION.— 

"(1)  RnuiRZD  BY  SBCRrrARY.— The  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  require  that  the 
manufacturer  of  tobacco  products  provide 
consumers  of  tobacco  products  with  addi- 
tional information,  by  way  of  additional  la- 
beling of  packages,  requiring  inserts,  or 
other  means  about  the  adverse  effects  of  to- 
bacco products,  adequate  warnings  and  di- 
rections for  use,  contraindications,  adequate 
warnings  against  use  Ln  pathological  condi- 
tions, and  any  Information  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  DlSCRXTION  OP  MANTTFACTURXR.— Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  or  the  Federal  Cigarette  La- 
beling and  Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1333 
et  seq.)  shall  prohibit  a  manufacturer  of  to- 
bacco products  from  providing  consumers 
with  information  concerning  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  tobacco  products  in  addition  to  the 
information  the  manufacturer  is  required  to 
provide  pursuant  to  this  chapter  and  the 
Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1333  et  seq.). 

-SSC.  ItM.  ADULTERATED  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS. 

"A  tobacco  product  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated— 

"(1)  if  the  level  of  any  tobacco  additive 
contained  in  the  product  is  in  violation  of  a 
requirement  under  section  1004(b): 

"(2)  if  the  nicotine,  tar,  carbon  monoxide, 
or  other  harmful  constituent  level  has  not 
been  established  under  section  1005: 

"(3)  if  it  bears  or  contains  any  added  poi- 
sonous or  deleterious  substance  that  may 
render  it  Injurious  to  health: 

"(4)  if  it  contains  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance; 

"(5)  if  it  has  been  prepared,  packed,  or 
held  under  unsanitary  conditions  whereby  it 
may  have  become  contaminated  with  filth 
or  whereby  it  may  have  been  rendered  inju- 
rious to  health:  or 

"(6)  if  its  container  or  packaging  is  com- 
posed in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  poisonous 
or  deleterious  substance  that  may  render 
the  contents  injurious  to  health. 

-SBC  IM4.  TOBACCO  ADDHIVES. 

"(a)  List  op  ADDmvxs.— It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  to  manufacture,  import, 
or  package  for  sale  or  distribution  within 
the  United  States  any  tobacco  product 
unless  such  person  has  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  complete  list  of  each  additive  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  tobacco  product 
and  the  relative  quantity  of  such  additives. 

"(b)  RCGUlATIOIfS.— 

"(1)  Disci^suRE  REQUiREMEirrs.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  prescribe  any  dis- 
closure requirements  on  packages  of  tobacco 


products  or  by  any  other  means  to  ade- 
quately inform  the  public  of  the  additives 
contained  in  tobacco  products. 

"(2)  Determination  by  Secretary.- If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  any  tobacco  addi- 
tive in  a  tobacco  product,  either  by  itself  or 
in  conjunction  with  any  other  additive,  is 
unsafe  and  presents  unnecessary  increased 
risks  to  health,  the  Secretary  may  require 
that  such  level  of  the  additive  in  the  tobac- 
co product  be  reduced  or  that  it  be  prohibit- 
ed from  use. 

"(3)  Advice  op  experts.— The  Secretary 
may  make  such  a  determination  only  with 
the  advice  of  exp>erts  qualified  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the 
safety  of  tobacco  additives. 

-SEC.  1«M.  NICOTINE,  TAR,  CARBON  MONOXIDE, 
AND  OTHER  HARMFUL  CONSTITU- 
ENTS. 

"(a)  General  Ritle.— It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  manufacture,  import,  or 
package  for  sale  or  distribution  within  the 
United  States  any  tobacco  product  unless 
such  person  has  provided  the  Secretary 
with  a  complete  list  of  all  brands  of  such  to- 
bacco products  and  untU  such  products  have 
been  tested  by  the  Secretary  to  establish 
the  tar,  nicotine,  carbon  monoxide,  and 
other  harmful  constituent  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  levels  for  each  brand. 

"(b)  Disclosure  REquniEMENTs.— The  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  prescribe  any  dis- 
closure requirements  on  packages  of  tobacco 
products  or  by  any  other  means  to  ade- 
quately Inform  the  public  of  the  quantities 
and  levels  of  nicotine,  tar.  carbon  monoxide, 
or  other  harmful  constituents  and  initiate 
and  carry  out  any  educational  activities  to 
adequately  inform  the  public  that  any  re- 
duced levels  of  nicotine,  tar,  carbon  monox- 
ide, or  other  constituents  do  not  necessarily 
constitute  a  reduced  health  risk. 

"SEC.  ItO*.  NON-TOBACCO  NICOTINE  CONTAINING 
PRODUCTS. 

"Any  product  that  contains  nicotine  but 
does  not  meet  the  definition  of  tobacco 
products  as  contained  in  section  201(bb) 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  drug  under  sec- 
tion 201(gKl)(C). 

-SEC.  I0«7.  REPORTS. 

"The  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate  on— 

""(1)  the  use  of  additives  in  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, including  a  list  of  additives  that  have 
been  prohibited  from  use  in  tobacco  prod- 
ucts; 

"(2)  the  levels  of  nicotine,  tar,  carbon 
monoxide,  and  other  potentially  harmful 
constituents  in  tobacco  products  or  tobacco 
smoke  and  any  actions  the  Secretary  has 
taken  to  reduce  the  levels  of  these  constitu- 
ents: and 

"(3)  any  legislative  recommendations  that 
would  further  reduce  the  risk  to  health  as- 
sociated with  the  use  of  tobacco  products, 
tobacco  product  additives,  nicotine,  tar.  or 
other  potentially  harmful  constituents.". 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— Chapter  X  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a))  shall  be  effective  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

S.  770 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SECTION  1.  SALE  OF  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  IN  COM- 
MISSARIES. EXCHANGES.  AND  SHIPS' 
STORES. 

(a)  IH  GEaiERAi..— Chapter  147  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"6  2486.  Sale  of  tobacco  products  In  commiuar- 

ic*.  MchangM,  and  shipa'  stores;  use  of  pro- 
ceeds 

"(a)  Tobacco  products  may  be  sold  in  com- 
missary stores,  military  exchanges,  or  ships' 
stores  subject  to  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed in  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

"(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  commissary  store, 
military  exchange,  or  ship's  store  located  in 
the  United  States,  the  price  charged  for  any 
tobacco  product  shall  be  the  prevailing  price 
charged  by  private  commercial  businesses 
for  the  retail  sale  of  such  tobacco  product  in 
the  retail  market  area  in  which  the  commis- 
sary store,  military  exchange,  or  ship's  store 
is  located. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  commissary  store, 
military  exchange,  or  ship's  store  located 
outside  the  United  States,  the  price  charged 
for  any  tobacco  product  shall  be  the  average 
amount  charged  by  private  commercial  busi- 
nesses for  the  reUil  sale  of  such  product  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(3KA)  In  determining  the  prevailing 
price  charged  or  the  average  price  charged 
by  a  commercial  business,  applicable  State 
and  local  taxes  shall  be  included. 

"(B)  The  prevailing  price  or  the  average 
price  may  be  determined  under  an  appropri- 
ate sampling  procedure. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  use  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products  by  commissary  stores 
under  the  Secretary's  Jurisdiction  to  pro- 
mote the  health  and  fitness  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  and  their  dependents. 

"(2)  Amounts  made  available  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(f)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'profits'  means  the  amount 
which  represents  the  difference  between 
the  price  charged  by  commissary  stores  for 
the  sale  of  tobacco  products  and  the  cost  in- 
curred by  such  commissary  stores  for  the 
purchase  suid  sale  of  such  products  (includ- 
ing appropriate  amounts  for  overhead). 

"(2)  The  term  'tobacco  product'  includes 
cigarettes,  cigars,  tobacco  processed  for  ciga- 
rette or  pipe  smoking,  and  tobacco  proc- 
essed for  oral  use. 

"(3)  The  term  "United  States'  includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United 
States.". 

(b)  CoNFORMiMC  AMENTHKifT.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"2486.  Sale  of  tobacco  products  in  commis- 
saries, exchanges,  and  ships' 
stores:  use  of  proceeds.". 

SEC  t  BFFECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1. 1989. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  disallow  de- 
ductions for  costs  in  connection  with 
oil  and  hazardous  substances  cleanup 
unless  the  requirements  of  all  applica- 
ble   Federal    laws    concerning    such 


cleanup  are  met.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

On,SPILL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday 
I  announced  my  intention  to  introduce 
legislation  eliminating  the  Federal  tax 
deduction  for  the  cost  of  cleaning  up 
oilspills.  Today,  2  days  before  April  15, 
I  rise  to  introduce  this  legislation  to 
protect  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  American  people  are  paying  for 
the  Alaska  oilspill  three  times:  One,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  environment; 
two,  in  higher  prices  at  the  gas  pvimp 
due  to  the  so-called  temporsiry  short- 
ages in  oil;  and  three,  in  the  unjusti- 
fied tax  break  Exxon  is  planning  to 
claim  for  helping  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  clean  up  the  oilspill. 

Our  Nation  has  watched  with  horror 
the  damage  the  approximately  11  mil- 
lion gallons  of  oil  spilled  from  the 
Exxon  VcUdez  is  doing  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound.  AK.  Thousands  of  fish, 
sea  mammals,  and  birds  have  already 
been  poisoned,  many  of  which  have 
died  and  thousands  more  are  sure  to 
meet  their  end  before  the  spill  is  con- 
tained. Some  of  the  world's  most  beau- 
tiful scenery  has  been  despoiled  not 
for  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  a  year,  but 
for  generations.  And  the  economic  sur- 
vival of  entire  cities  is  threatened  be- 
cause of  this.  Faced  with  such  a  catas- 
trophe, you  might  expect  a  quick,  co- 
ordinated response  to  contain  and 
clean  up  the  spill.  But,  no,  the  re- 
sponse of  both  Elxxon  Corp.  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  disap- 
pointing. 

LASt  summer's  record  heat  had  a 
profound  effect  upon  many  Ameri- 
cans. They  realized  the  need  for  ag- 
gressive action  to  preserve  the  Earth's 
envirorunent.  The  United  States,  with 
a  relatively  good  environmental 
record,  was  poised  to  assume  a  leader- 
ship role  in  global  environmental  pro- 
tection efforts.  However,  the  response 
to  the  Exxon  spill  has  seriously  dam- 
aged our  credibility  environmentally. 
How  can  we  ask  Brazil  to  stop  the  de- 
forestation of  the  Amazon  when  our 
Government  hesitates  to  lead  efforts 
to  clean  up  the  biggest  environmental 
disaster  in  United  States  history?  How 
can  we  ask  developing  countries  to  ban 
the  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons?  How 
can  we  ask  other  nations  to  reduce 
auto  fuel  emissions? 

We  simply  cannot  make  these  re- 
quests in  good  faith.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment failed  to  exercise  strong  lead- 
ership on  the  Exxon  spill  and  lost 
what  I  call  the  environmental  high 
ground. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  allowing  Exxon  to  conduct 
business  as  usual.  In  fact,  business  will 
not  be  usual,  it  will  be  better  than 
ever.  Prices  at  gas  pumps  in  Nevada— 
and  I  wish  it  were  only  Nevada,  but  it 
is  nationwide— have  already  risen  as 
much  as  20  cents  a  gallon  since  the 
spill  on  March  24;  yet  there  is  current- 


ly a  worldwide  oil  surplus.  These  rising 
gas  prices  are  literally  fueling  infla- 
tion. 

While  America's  consimiers  hand 
the  oil  companies  money  for  gas, 
America's  taxpayers  are  subsidizing 
the  costs  to  Elxxon  of  cleaning  up  its 
oilspill.  Under  section  162  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  the  cost  of  cleaning 
up  the  oilspill  are  deductible  to  Exxon. 
The  lost  tax  revenues  are  made  up  by 
the  taxes  of  you,  me,  in  fact  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  pays 
taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  already  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  from  constitu- 
ents furious  at  the  increase  in  gasoline 
prices.  Unfortunately.  Congress  can  do 
little  to  stop  these  price  increases.  But 
Congress  can  stop  Exxon  from  getting 
a  deduction  for  cleaning  up  after 
itself.  The  responsible  parties  should 
not  get  a  tax  break;  they  should  pay 
the  price  of  their  negligence. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  the  oil 
spill  bill.  I  am  joined  in  my  efforts  by 
Congressman  William  Lipinski  from 
Illinois,  who  is  introducing  today  a 
companion  biU  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Reid-Lipinski  oil  spill 
bill  does  several  things: 

One,  it  eliminates  the  deduction  to 
companies  for  the  cost  of  cleaning  up 
oil  and  hazardous  substances  spills  if 
the  company  does  not  meet  the  Feder- 
al standard  for  clean  up  established  in 
the  Clean  Water  Act  or  SuperfuncL 
This  lost  deduction  cannot  be  offset 
by  losses  carried  over  from  previous 
years  or  carried  back  from  future 
years. 

Two.  in  order  for  the  company  to  re- 
ceive the  deduction,  the  EPA  or  Coast 
Guard  must  certify  the  polluter  has 
met  the  appropriate  Federal  clean  up 
standard. 

Three,  any  revenue  accruing  to  the 
Treasury  from  the  lost  deduction  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Fund  and  the  Superf  und. 

My  bill  is  not  as  punitive  as  it  first 
may  seem.  It  actually  offers  a  very 
strong  incentive  to  polluters  to  clean 
up  quickly  and  thoroughly.  If  they 
clean  up  right  the  first  time,  they  get 
the  deduction.  If  they  do  not.  they 
lose  it.  It  is  not  unreasonable  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  the  re- 
ceipt of  public  money  contingent  upon 
the  performance  of  a  public  good.  My 
legislation  brings  help  to  the  Federal 
Government:  shareholders  who  want 
to  see  their  bottom  line  preserved  are 
also  recognized. 

As  the  author  of  the  Taxpayers'  Bill 
of  Rights.  I  am  also  pleased  the  Reid- 
Lipinski  oil  spill  bill  protects  average 
taxpayers  from  paying  for  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  polluters. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation 
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and  a  section-by-section  description  of 
my    legislation    be    printed    in    the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  771 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    UniUd   States    of 
America  in  Comgress  assembled, 

SBC  IM.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oil  Spill 
Bill". 

SBC  1*1.  nSDINCS  AND  PUBPOSEa 

(a)  FniDiMos.— 

(1)  Oil  and  hazardous  substance  dis- 
charges cause  environmental  damage  which 
can  last  for  many  years,  affect  entire  ecosys- 
tems, local  communities  and  individual  citi- 
zens; 

(2)  Discharges  damage  publicly-owned  and 
valuable  resources,  especially  in  river,  wet- 
land, and  marine  ecosystems: 

(3)  Between  9,000  and  12,000  oil  dis- 
charges are  reported  each  year  that  pollute 
or  threaten  to  pollute  U&  waters; 

(3)  Between  9,000  and  12,000  oil  dis- 
charges are  reported  each  year  that  pollute 
or  threaten  to  pollute  US  waters: 

(4)  Parties  causing  discharges  often  do  not 
clean  them  up,  only  partially  clean  them  up, 
or  respond  to  spills  very  slowly,  causing  ad- 
ditional damage:  therefore  Increased  incen- 
tives are  needed  for  responsible  parties  to 
clear  up  discharges; 

(5)  When  clean  up  by  responsible  parties 
is  not  satisfactory,  public  funds  and  agen- 
cies must  do  the  cleanup.  Between  1972  and 
1987.  the  Coast  Guard  recovered  only  $72 
million  of  the  $144  million  of  public  funds 
spent  to  clean  up  discharges; 

(6)  The  cost  of  oil  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances discharge  clean  up  are  deductible 
for  federal  tax  purposes.  Therefore,  ordi- 
nary taxpayers  subsidize  these  costs: 

(7)  Detecting,  monitoring,  and  evaluating 
discharges  are  a  additional  big  public  ex- 
pense: 

(8)  Citizens  suffering  economic  losses 
from  major  discharges  are  unlikely  to  re- 
ceive full  compensation,  particularly  for  cu- 
mulative and  long  term  effects; 

(9)  Oil  spill  funds  are  authorized  and 
maintained  at  inadequate  levels  for  cleanup 
and  restoration  of  a  major  oil  discharge:  and 

(10)  The  Federal  Government  has  the  au- 
thority to  determine  that  oil  discharges  are 
cleaned  up  and  damage  compensated  satis- 
factorily, according  to  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Contingency  Plan.  Clean  Water  Act. 
and  Superf  und. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to  establish  that: 

(1)  The  public  should  not  pay  for  dis- 
charges of  hazardous  substances  and  oil, 
either  directly  through  cleanup  costs  or  in- 
directly through  federal  tax  deductions  for 
parties  causing  discharges: 

(2)  Those  injured  economically  by  oil  and 
hazardous  substance  discharges  be  fully 
compensated  for  their  losses; 

(3)  All  ecological  damages,  short  term  and 
long  term,  caused  by  discharges  be  mitigat- 
ed, to  maintain  the  integrity  and  productivi- 
ty of  these  ecosystems  for  all  Americans; 

(4)  Persons  and  companies  paying  for 
clean  up  and  compensation  receive  a  federal 
tax  deduction  for  the  cost  of  clean  up  only 
If  their  cleanup  meets  federal  standards; 

(5)  Revenues  accruing  to  the  Treasury 
from  deductions  due  to  inadequate  cleanup 
be  dedicated  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  Fund 


for  oil  discharges  and  to  the  Superfund  for 
spills  of  hazardous  substances;  and 

(6)  Responsible  agencies  will  report  to 
Congress  annually  on  cleanup  costs  and  rev- 
enues accruing  to  the  Treasury  through  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  IM.  DEFINmONS. 

(a)  Definitions— For  purposes  of  this  Act 
the  term— 

(1)  "discharge"  shall  have  the  meaning 
provided  in  section  311(a)<l)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  the  mean- 
ing of  "release"  found  in  42  USCS  section 
9601(22); 

(2)  "oil"  shall  have  the  meaning  provided 
in  section  311(aKl)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  USC,  section 
1321(a)(1)): 

(3)  "hazardous  substances"  shall  have  the 
meaning  provided  in  42  USCS,  section 
9601(14); 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate; 

SEC.  IM.  DISALLOWANCE  OF  COSTS  FOR  CLEANUP 
OF  OIL  OR  HAZARDOCS  SUBSTANCE 
DISCHARGES. 

(a)  In  General— Subtitle  A,  Chapter  IB, 
Part  IX,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  2801.  DISALLOWANCE  OF  COSTS  FOR  CLEANUP 
OF  OIL  OR  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE 
DISCHARGES. 

"(a)  Di"^  ALLOWANCE  or  Deduction— Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  no  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  for  any  applicable 
oil  or  hazardous  substances  cleanup  costs. 

"(b)  Exceptions  for  Meeting  Federal 
(Xean-Up  Standards — 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
Secretary  receives  certification  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  or  his  delegate,  or  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  or  his  dele- 
gate, whoever  is  appropriate,  that  the  tax- 
payer has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  requirements  of  the  following 
federal  laws: 

"(A)  section  311(b)(4)  and  section  311(c)  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  for  oil  discharges; 

"(B)  section  121  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response,  Compensation  and 
Liability  Act  for  hazardous  substances  dis- 
charges. 

"(2)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
taxpayer  can  prove  that  a  discharge  was 
caused  solely  by  (A)  an  act  of  God,  (B)  an 
act  of  war,  (C)  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government,  (D)  an  act  or 
omission  of  a  third  party  without  regard  to 
whether  any  such  act  or  omission  was  or 
was  not  negligent,  or  any  combination  of 
the  foregoing  clauses. 

"(c)  Applicable  Oil  or  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Cleanup  Costs— For  purposes  of 
this  section- 
ed) In  general— The  term  applicable  oil 
or  hazardous  substances  cleanup  costs' 
means  any  costs  paid  or  Incurred  (whether 
or  not  In  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  dis- 
charge occurs)  in  connection  with  the  clean- 
up of  any  oil  or  hazardous  substances  dis- 
charged by  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  (Certain  costs  included— The  term 
'applicable  oil  or  hazardous  substances 
cleanup  costs'  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited 
to— 

"(A)  any  legal  expenses  arising  directly  or 
Indirectly  from  a  discharge  of  oil  or  hazard- 
ous substancs; 

"(B)  any  payments  or  restitution  to  any 
person  arising  out  of  such  dischai-ge;  and 

"(C)  any  costs  required  by  any  applicable 
Federal  law  or  regiilation. 


"(d)  Itemization  of  Costs— The  costs 
shall  be  separately  stated  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  on  a  form  ac- 
compsLnying  the  return  of  tax  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  costs  were  paid  or 
Incurred." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment— The  table  of 
sections  for  Subtitle  A,  Chapter  IB,  Part 
IX,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  2801.  Disallowance  of  costs  for  clean- 
up of  oil  and  hazardous  sub- 
stance discharges." 

SEC  IM.  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  OFFSET  BY  NET 
OPERATING  LOSS  DEDUCTION. 

(a)  In  General— Section  172  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection. 

"(n)  Prohibition  Against  Offset  by  Net 
Operating  Loss  Deduction— Deductions 
lost  in  Section  2801(a)  may  not  be  offset  by 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

SEC.   105.  DISTRIBLTION  OF  LOST  DEDUCTION  TO 
EXISTING  TRUST  FUNDS. 

(a)  In  General— There  is  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  ac- 
count, consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
appropriated  to  the  account  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  Transfer  to  Account— There  is 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  account  for  each 
fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
which  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  deter- 
mines to  be  the  Increase  In  revenues  for 
such  fiscal  year  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  103.  The  amounts 
appropriated  by  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  account  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  in  the  manner 
provided  under  section  9601  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(c)  Expenditures  From  AccoimT— 
Amounts  in  the  account  established  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  available,  as  provided 
In  appropriation  Acts,  only— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  amounts  attributable  to 
any  oil  discharge,  for  making  expenditures 
for  the  purposes  described  in  section  311(k) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  USC,  section  1321(k)),  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  amounts,  for 
transfer  to  the  Hazardous  Substance  Super- 
fund  established  under  section  9507  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1986. 

sec.  IOC  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  effective  for 
all  discharges  occurring  after  March  23, 
1989.  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

SEC.  107.  STUDY  AND  REPORT. 

(a)  Study  of  Revenue  Loss— Not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  submit  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  an  estimate  of  the  de- 
crease of  Federal  revenues  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1970,  and 
ending  December  31,  1988,  by  reason  of  the 
allowance  of  applicable  cleanup  costs 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  2801  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986). 

(b)  Annual  Report  to  Congress— The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  a  report  detailing  the  amount 
expended  on  environmental  clean-up  costs 
and  the  amount  accruing  to  the  Treasury 
under  Section  103. 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  take  effect  12 
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months  after  the  study  in  subsection  (a)  is 
submitted  to  Congress. 

Sbctiof-by-Section  Description  of  the  Oil 
Spill  Bill 

Section  100.  Short  Title.— The  OU  SplU 
Bill. 

Section  101.  Findings  and  Purposes. 

Section  102.  Definitions 

Section  103.  Disallowance  of  Costs  for 
Clean  Up  of  Oil  or  Hazardous  Substance 
Discharges.— Establishes  a  new  section  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  2801,  which  dis- 
allows the  deduction  of  the  costs  of  cleaning 
up  oil  and  hazardous  substance  discharges. 
Such  costs  are  defined  in  this  section  and 
are  required  to  be  itemized  on  corporate  tax 
returns.  Deduction  will  only  be  allowed  if 
the  clean  up  standard  established  in  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and/or  Superfund  is  met. 
This  new  section  contains  a  good  faith  ex- 
emption for  those  attempting  to  meet  clean 
up  standards.  The  loss  of  the  deduction  will 
apply  to  all  years  In  which  cleanup  costs  are 
Incurred. 

Section  104.  Prohibition  Against  Offset  by 
Net  Operating  Loss  Deduction.— Deductions 
lost  in  section  103  cannot  be  offset  by  net 
operating  losses  carried  forward  or  back. 

Section  105.  Distribution  of  lost  Deduc- 
tion to  Existing  Trust  Funds.— Revenues  ac- 
cruing to  the  Treasury  from  the  lost  deduc- 
tion will  be  dedicated  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Fund  in  the  case  of  oil  spills  and  Super- 
fund  In  the  case  of  hazardous  substance 
spills. 

Section  106.  Effective  Date.— The  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  are  effective  for  aU  dis- 
charges occurring  after  March  23,  1989. 

Section  107.  Study  and  Report.— The  IRS 
is  to  prepare  a  study  detailing  the  revenue 
lost  to  the  Treasury  since  1970  because  of 
the  deduction  for  the  costs  of  clean  up.  The 
IRS  win  also  prepare  an  annual  report  de- 
tailing the  amount  corporations  spend  on 
clean  up  costs  and  the  amount  accruing  to 
the  Treasury  due  to  the  lost  deduction. 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  772.  A  bill  to  provide  permanent 
housing  for  the  homeless  by  rehabili- 
tating and  preserving  our  existing 
housing  stock;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

homzlessness  prevention  and  housing 
rehabilitation  act 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President. 
America  has  its  own  Third  World.  It  is 
a  world  of  poverty,  disease,  malnutri- 
tion, addiction,  danger,  and  hopeless- 
ness. 

It  is  a  world  where  people  live  in 
dimly  lit,  squalid  structures,  infested 
with  insects  and  vermin,  crowded  to- 
gether, cold  in  winter,  hot  in  summer. 
And  It  is  a  world  where  some  people 
live  nowhere  at  all. 

It  is  also  a  world  that  exists  right 
next  door.  Out  the  doors  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  down  a  few  blocks  and  you're 
there  in  America's  Third  World.  It  is 
our  shame,  and  it  Is  our  time  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  have  cosponsored  several  bills  since 
I  arrived  in  the  Senate  on  January  3 
but  today,  my  100th  day  in  office,  I  in- 
troduce my  own  legislation,  the  Home- 
lessness  Prevention  and  Housing  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1989. 


I  am  proud  of  this  bill,  but  I  am  not 
proud  of  the  reasons  it  is  so  necessary. 
Anywhere  between  35G,000  and  3  mil- 
lion Americans  are  homeless,  and  an 
increasing  percentage  of  them  are 
children.  Many  millions  more  are 
living  in  substandard  housing,  and  are 
themselves  in  danger  of  becoming 
homeless  as  they  struggle  to  make 
ends  meet,  or  as  their  rooms  continue 
to  deteriorate. 

The  homelessness  problem  is  getting 
worse.  Many  of  the  homeless  who  use 
emergency  shelters  end  up  spending, 
on  average,  at  least  13  months  there. 
Some  may  find  permanent  housing, 
some  move  to  other  shelters,  or  move 
in  with  family  members  or  friends. 
Too  many  find  themselves  back  on  the 
streets. 

And  shelter  life  itself  is  no  way  to 
exist  over  the  long  term.  Many  there 
have  trouble  finding  jobs;  they  have 
no  permanent  address.  Women  may 
end  up  in  one  shelter,  and  men  in  an- 
other. Some  children  are  separated 
from  their  family  smd  put  up  with 
friends  or  relatives.  Many  homeless 
children  do  not  attend  school  because 
of  registration  problems;  those  who  do 
often  find  themselves  shurmed  by 
classmates. 

The  Homelessness  Prevention  and 
Housing  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1989 
can  help  place  more  than  100.000  fam- 
ilies in  adequate  homes.  If  it  is  fully 
and  efficiently  implemented.  I  credit 
the  National  Coalition  for  the  Home- 
less for  designing  much  of  this  act.  as 
they  did  for  similar  legislation  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Bruce  Vento  and  Patricia  Saiki. 
Other  portions  of  the  act  are  innova- 
tions developed  by  me  as  an  attempt 
to  target  assistance  where  It  Is  most 
desperately  needed. 

The  act  goes  beyond  some  of  the 
temporary  housing  measures  we  have 
needed  and  encourages  long-term  solu- 
tions. It  does  so  without  the  construc- 
tion of  massive  new  housing  projects. 
It  does  so  by  encouraging  the  preser- 
vation of  housing  where  people  now 
live  that  is  in  serious  disrepair,  and  by 
encouraging  the  rehabilitation  of 
abandoned  public  housing  and  other 
buildings  into  housing  units. 

Rebuilding  existing  housing  is  far 
less  expensive  and  can  be  done  much 
more  quickly  than  trying  to  build  en- 
tirely new  structures. 

The  act  provides  funding  for  four 
existing  housing  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams that  have  been  poorly  financed 
in  recent  years,  or  not  financed  at  all. 
It  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  State 
and  local  governments  to  give  priority 
consideration  to  projects  that  will  add 
housing  for:  Families  of  five  or  more 
persons,  by  rehabilitating  existing 
units  or  by  combining  units  to  create 
larger  ones;  and  persons  with  disabil- 
ities by  making  rehabilitated  housing 
units  more  accessible  to  them. 


In  specific  terms,  the  act  calls  for 
$250  million  In  additional  section  8  as- 
sistance to  establish  10-year  contracts 
for  private  sector  rehabilitation 
projects.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
would  make  3.400  more  units  available 
to  the  public;  $500  million  for  modern- 
ization of  vacant  public  housing  units, 
to  create  31,250  homes;  $500  million  in 
rental  rehabilitation  grants  to  land- 
lords to  fix  up  to  71,400  apartments 
now  uninhabitable;  $300  million  in  ad- 
ditional assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
buildings  they  own.  The  governments 
receiving  such  grants  may  sell  or  lease 
the  properties  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. Up  to  30.000  homes  may  be  cre- 
ated In  this  manner;  and  $200  million 
for  a  security  deposit  assistance  pro- 
gram, to  be  operated  through  State 
and  local  governments.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, landlords  would  receive  security 
deposits  and  first  month's  rents  for  el- 
igible tenants. 

That  final  section  of  the  act  is  an  In- 
novative idea  pioneered  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  There,  a  security  deposit 
assistance  program  is  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  and 
it  helps  people  make  the  transition 
from  homelessness  or  emergency  shel- 
ters to  permanent  housing.  In  its  first 
2  years  of  operation,  the  program  en- 
abled 2,133  families  and  Individuals  to 
move  Into  rental  housing. 

I  believe  this  legislation  offers  a 
practical,  cost-effective  way  to  put  ex- 
isting programs  and  buildings  to  best 
use.  It  targets  those  most  In  need  of 
assistance,  and  it  aims  to  solve  their 
housing  needs  over  the  long  term,  not 
just  overnight. 

The  problems  of  America's  Third 
World  will  not  end  because  of  one  bill, 
or  one  Senator,  or  one  Congress  alone. 
But  the  problems  of  America's  Third 
World  will  not  end  unless  we  begin 
somewhere. 

That  somewhere,  I  hope.  Is  right 
here,  right  now.  Very  simply  put. 
America's  Third  World  needs  a  decent 
place  to  live. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  legis- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  772 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Homeless- 
ness Prevention  and  Housing  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  provide  per- 
manent housing  for  those  who  are  homeless 
or  at  risk  of  becoming  homeless  through  an 
urgently  needed  effort  to  expand  the  supply 
of  permanent,  affordable  and  decent  hous- 
ing through  rehabilitation  and  preservation, 
recognizing— 
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(1)  homeleasneaa  in  the  United  States  has 
tDcreued  t%i  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
States  and  local  governments  to  provide 
families  or  Individuals  with  housing  which  Is 
decent  and  safe  without  Federal  participa- 
tion: 

(2)  the  number  of  homeless  families  is 
growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  number  of 
homeless  individuals  and  neither  the  public 
nor  private  sectors  have  sufficient  decent  af- 
fordable housing  for  these  families; 

(3)  the  homeless  population  now  includes 
many  families  of  the  worUng  poor  who  can 
afford  to  pay  a  monthly  rent  but  have  been 
unable  to  save  the  funds  necessary  for  a  se- 
curity deposit: 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  must  reaf- 
firm lU  responsibility  to  ensure  that  every 
American  has  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  situation  as  set  forth  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949; 

(5)  the  Federal  resources  provided  for  in 
this  Act  are  only  one  aspect  of  what  must  be 
a  nationwide  effort  to  eradicate  homeless- 
ness. 

8BC  >.  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  HOMELESS. 

(a)  IH  Okhehal.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall,  to  the 
extent  of  amounts  provided  In  appropria- 
tion Acts,  provide  financial  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  and  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  to  expand  through  rehabilitation 
and  preservation  the  permanent  supply  of 
affordable  and  decent  housing. 

(b)  EUGIBLZ  BENEriciAKiES.— All  amounts 
made  available  under  the  provisions  of  and 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  and 
families— 

( 1 )  who  are  homeless:  or 

(2)  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming  homeless: 
or 

(3)  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  median  individual  or  family 
Income  for  the  area,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  with  adjustments  for  smaller  and 
larger  families. 

(c)  PaioRTTT  CowsiDEHATioH.— The  Secre- 
tary, in  conjunction  with  State  and  local 
governments,  shall  give  priority  consider- 
ation to— 

(1)  programs  which  add  housing  units  for 
families  of  5  or  more  either  by  rehabilitat- 
ing existing  units  or  by  combining  existing 
units  to  create  larger  units:  and 

(2)  programs  which  add  housing  units 
which  are  to  people  with  disabilities 
through  rehabilitation  of  existing  units. 

SBC  4.  ADDITIONAL  SECTION  »  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  5<c)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  1437c<c))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  AoDrnoRAL  sxctioh  s  assistamcb  for 

THE  HOMTI  mi  — 

"(A)  Ik  GBHKaAi.— To  increase  the  number 
of  affordable  and  decent  housing  units,  the 
budget  authority  available  under  this  sub- 
section is  authorized  to  be  increased  for  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  10- year  contracts  under 
secUon  8(e)<2).  by  $250,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  to  be  used  in 
accordance  with  section  3  of  the  Homeless- 
ness  Prevention  and  Housing  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1989. 

"(B)  AixocATioif.— The  amounts  made 
available  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  a 
national  competition  to  the  applicants  that 
best  demonstrate  a  need  for  the  assistance 
under  this  subparagraph  and  the  ability  to 
undertake  and  carry  out  a  program  to  be  as- 
sisted under  this  subparagraph.  No  single 
city  or  urban  county  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 


ceive more  than  10  percent  of  the  assistance 
made  available  under  this  subparagraph. 

'■(C)  Afpucatiohs.— To  be  considered  for 
assistance  under  subparagraph  (A),  an  ap- 
plicant shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  writ- 
ten proposal  containing— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  size  and  chairac- 
teristics  of  the  population  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  applicant  that  would  occupy 
the  assisted  dwellings; 

"(11)  a  listing  of  additional  commitments 
from  public  and  private  sources  that  the  ap- 
plicant might  be  able  to  provide  In  connec- 
tion with  the  program; 

"(ill)  an  Inventory  of  suitable  housing 
stock  to  be  rehabilitated  within  such  assist- 
ance; and 

"(iv)  a  description  of  the  interest  that  has 
been  expressed  by  builders,  developers,  and 
other  persons  (Including  profit  and  nonprof- 
it organizations)  in  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"(D)  Cost  uiirrATiOH.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  limits  on  the  total  cost  of  re- 
habilitation of  any  unit  assisted  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  taking  into  consideration 
special  local  conditions  (including  high  con- 
struction costs  or  stringent  fire  or  building 
ctxles). 

"(E)  Contract  REQUiRniENTS.— Each  con- 
tract for  annual  contributions  entered  into 
with  a  public  housing  agency  to  obligate  the 
authority  made  available  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall— 

"(1)  commit  the  Secretary  to  make  such 
authority  available  to  the  public  housing 
agency  for  an  aggregate  period  of  10  years, 
and  require  that  any  amendments  increas- 
ing such  authority  shall  be  available  for  the 
remainder  of  such  10-year  period;  and 

"(11)  provide  the  Secretary  with  the  option 
to  renew  the  contract  for  an  additional 
period  of  10  years,  subject  to  availability  of 
appropriations. ' ' . 

SEC.  S.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MODERNIZATION  OF 
VACANT  PUBLIC  HOUSING. 

Section  S(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  1437c(c))  (as  amended 
by  section  4  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(9)  AOOmOlfAI.  MODERNIZATION  ASSISTANCE 

POR  THE  ROMKLESS.— In  addition  to  the  other 
amounts  authorized  in  this  subsection, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
assistance  under  section  14  for  the  modern- 
ization of  vacant  public  housing  units 
$500,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  to  be  used  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  the  Homelessness  Prevention 
and  Housing  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1989.". 

SEC.  (.  RENTAL  REHABILITATION  GRANTS. 

Section  17(a)  of  the  United  SUtes  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  14370(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Rental  Rehabilitation  Grants  to 
Prevent  Homelessness.— In  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  in  paragraph  (3).  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  rental 
rehabilitation  under  this  section 
$500,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  to  be  used  In  accordance  with 
section  3  of  the  Homelessness  Prevention 
and  Housing  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1989.". 

SEC  7.  FUNDING  FOR  THE  REHABILITATION  OF 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
REM  PROPERTIES. 

(a)  General  Authority.— Section  103  of 
the  Housing  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5303)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  section  designa- 
tion the  following:  "(a)  In  General.—";  and 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  AoDiTiONAL  Assistance  roR  the 
Homeless.— In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized in  subsection  (a),  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 106.  $300,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991.  Amounts  provided 
under  this  subsection  may  only  be  used  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  converting  in  rem  proper- 
ties to  provide  affordable  permanent  hous- 
ing units,  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Homelessness  Prevention  and 
Housing  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1989.  The 
total  cost  of  rehabilitation  that  may  be 
funded  by  a  grant  under  this  sut>section 
shall  not  exceed  $10,000  per  unit.  The 
States  and  units  of  general  \oca\  govern- 
ment receiving  grants  under  this  subsection 
may  sell  or  lease  the  properties  to  nonprofit 
organizations  and  permit  such  organizations 
to  rehabilitate  these  properties  with  funds 
provided  under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Requirement  of  Adoption  of  Ordi- 
nances AND  Procedures.— Section  104(b)  of 
the  Housing  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5304(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (7);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  grantee  has  adopted  the  neces- 
sary ordinances  and  administrative  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  vacant  properties  that 
are  taken  through  in  rem  proceedings,  held 
by  the  grantee,  and  suitable  for  housing,  are 
conveyed  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  that— 

"(A)  serve  homeless  individuals  and  fami- 
lies (as  defined  in  section  10  of  the  Home- 
lessness Prevention  and  Housing  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1989);  and 

"(B)  can  demonstrate  a  sound  plan  for  re- 
habilitating (if  necessary)  and  operating 
such  properties  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
permanent  decent  and  affordable  housing 
units;  and". 

SEC.  8.  SECURITY  DEPOSIT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  extent  of  amounts  appropriated,  make 
grants  to  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  in  order  to  carry  out  activities 
designed  to  encourage  the  permanent  hous- 
ing of  the  homeless,  and  help  very  low- 
income  families  and  persons  avoid  becoming 
homeless.  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  shall  use  the  grants  under  this 
section  to  provide  assistance  with  security 
deposits  and  the  cost  of  rent  for  one  month 
for  eligible  families  and  individuals. 

(b)  Participating  Landlord.— If  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  family  vacates  the  rental  unit,  a 
landlord  participating  in  this  program  shall 
return  to  the  State  or  local  grantee  any  por- 
tion of  the  security  deposit  (including  rea- 
sonable interest)  against  which  such  land- 
lord does  not  have  a  claim. 

(c)  Guidelines.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish standards  and  guidelines  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  including 
guidelines  f  or— 

( 1 )  the  selection  of  eligible  individuals  and 
families,  and 

(2)  the  selection  of  eligible  landlords. 

(d)  Appropriations.— There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $200,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  to  be 
used  for  the  program  created  by  this  sec- 
tion. 
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SEC  t.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress.  The  report  shall  include— 

(Da  comprehensive  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  activities  carried  out  and  accom- 
plishments achieved  under  the  provisions  of 
and  amendments  made  by  this  Act; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  lack  of  decent  affordable 
housing  for  the  homeless; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  level  of  Federal 
assistance  needed  to  fully  meet  the  perma- 
nent housing  needs  of  the  homeless;  and 

(4)  any  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

9EC  10.  BEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(I)  Homeless.— 

(A)  In  general.- The  term  "homeless"  in- 
cludes— 

(i>  an  individual  or  family  who  lacks  a 
fixed,  regular,  and  adequate  nighttime  resi- 
dence; 

(II)  an  Individual  or  family  who  has  a  pri- 
mary nighttime  residence  that  is— 

(1)  a  supervised  publicly  or  privately  oper- 
ated shelter  designed  to  provide  temporary 
living  accommodations  (including  welfare 
hotels,  congregate  shelters,  and  transitional 

housing); 

(II)  an  Institution  that  provides  a  tempo- 
rary residence  for  individuals  intended  to  be 
institutionalized; 

(III)  a  public  or  private  place  not  designed 
for,  or  ordinarily  used  as,  a  regular  sleeping 
accommodation  for  human  beings;  or 

(IV)  in  substandard  condition,  based  on 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(111)  an  individual  or  family  who  is  on  a 
waiting  list  for  any  lower  Income  housing 
assisted  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

<B)  Exception.- The  term  "homeless" 
does  not  include  any  Individual  imprisoned 
or  otherwise  detained  pursuant  to  an  Act  of 
Congress  or  a  State  law. 

(2)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

(3)  Transitional  housing.— The  term 
"transitional  housing"  means  a  project  that 
has  as  its  purpose  facilitating  the  movement 
of  homeless  Individuals  and  families  to  inde- 
pendent living  within  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time,  as  determined  by  the  project  spon- 
sor. Transitional  housing  Includes  housing 
primarily  designed  to  serve  deinstitutional- 
ized homeless  individuals  and  other  home- 
less Individuals  with  mental  disabilities  and 
homeless  families  with  children. 

SEC.  11.  REGULATIONS. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  any  regulations  that  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  and 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

SEC.  12.  FlINDING  AVAILABILITY. 

(a)  Calculation.— The  amounts  author- 
ized in  the  provisions  of  and  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
amount  authorized  or  appropriated  for  the 
programs  Involved  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Availability  Until  Expended.— Any 
amount  appropriated  under  an  authoriza- 
tion In  the  provisions  of  and  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  remain  avaUable 
until  expended. 


By  Mr.  BOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LuGAR.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
McClure,     Mr.     Burns,     Mr. 


Cochran,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Mtjr- 
KOWSKi,  and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  773.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  formulate  proposals 
to  reduce  paperwork  and  recordkeep- 
ing required  of  agricultural  producers, 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
an  electronic  system  or  network  to  fa- 
cilitate such  reduction,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAM  REPORTING,  RECORD- 
KEEPING, AND  SERVICE  CENTER  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Lugar,  Grassley, 
McClure,  Pryor,  Burns,  Cochran, 
Gore,  and  Murkowski,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislation  designed  to  ease 
the  burdensome  paperwork  require- 
ments which  have  become  synony- 
mous with  Federal  farm  programs.  Ag- 
ricultural producers  must  now  spend 
many  hours  each  month  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  ever  changing  regula- 
tions of  the  various  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Regrettably,  this  situation  seems  to 
be  getting  only  worse.  The  informa- 
tion, instructions,  and  applications  as- 
sociated with  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration restructuring  programs  weigh 
approximately  1V4  pounds.  The  re- 
quirements under  existing  payment 
limitation  and  conservation  compli- 
ance provisions  are  equally  complex 
and  labor-intensive. 

The  Agricultural  Program  Report- 
ing, Recordkeeping,  and  Service 
Center  Improvement  Act  of  1989  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
develop  specific  proposals  to:  establish 
a  departmentwide  computer  network 
in  which  agencies  could  share  informa- 
tion; examine  the  feasibility  of  permit- 
ting access  to  such  system  by  agricul- 
tural producers;  and  consolidating  and 
relocating  various  agencies  and  oper- 
ations of  USDA  to  improve  accessibil- 
ity and  efficiency. 

Specifically,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  required  to  provide  this  in- 
formation to  the  House  and  Senate 
Agriculture  Committees  within  240 
days  of  enactment.  The  Secretary  is 
encouraged  to  seek  the  expertise  of  at 
least  one  privately  owned  consulting 
service  familiar  with  computer  net- 
work design;  however,  this  is  not  man- 
datory. Total  funding  for  the  project 
may  not  exceed  $1.5  million. 

There  are  several  importsmt  benefits 
of  this  legislation.  First  of  all,  allowing 
agencies  to  share  information  could 
save  valuable  USDA  staff  resources  as 
weU  as  minimize  repetitive  filings  by 
farmers  and  rsuichers.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  over  the  past  decade, 
the  various  USDA  agencies  have  ac- 
quired over  $300  million  of  computer 
hardware.  However,  these  purchases 
have  been  made  on  an  agency-by- 
agency  basis  and  the  ability  to  net- 
work was  not  a  priority.  With  several 


himdred  million  dollars  more  allocated 
for  computer  hardware  purchases 
through  1992,  it  is  importajit  that  we 
anticipate  future  needs  and  utilize  cur- 
rent computer  technology. 

Second,  allowing  producers  to 
submit  information  and  file  applica- 
tions through  their  on-farm  personal 
computer  could  minimize  the  niunber 
of  trips  to  agencies  such  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  [ASCS]  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  [SCS].  In  other 
words,  let  farmers  spend  their  time 
doing  what  they  know  best— producing 
food  and  fiber  for  our  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Finally,  we  have  opened  the  door  for 
the  Secretary  to  consider  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  ideas  to  make  agencies  within 
USDA  more  convenient  and  efficient. 
For  instance,  maybe  we  should  follow 
the  lead  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
and  implement  the  one-stop  shopping 
concept.  Have  we  considered  the  bene- 
fits and  costs  associated  with  bringing 
these  agencies'  county  offices  under 
one  roof? 

In  my  hometown,  one  has  to  go  to 
many  different  places  to  get  all  the  in- 
formation and  file  the  reports  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  agencies  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  dealing  with  agriculture 
in  my  home  county. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  compli- 
cated piece  of  legislation.  We  are 
merely  asking  the  Secretary  to  consid- 
er utilizing  computer  technology  to 
improve  USDA's  efficiency  and  mini- 
mize the  paperwork  burden  associated 
with  Federal  farm  programs.  I  should 
add  that  very  similar  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Marlenee.  I  commend  him 
for  his  work  on  this  issue  and  would 
hope  my  Senate  colleagues  Join  us  in 
supporting  this  important  legislation. 

As  farm  programs  become  more  com- 
plex, we  must  continue  to  research, 
and  implement,  ways  in  which  paper- 
work requirements  can  be  minimized. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  copy  of  the  bUl  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  773 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural 
Program  Reporting,  Recordkeeping,  and 
Service  Center  Improvement  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  REPORT  BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

Not  later  than  240  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture prepare  and  submit,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate, 
a  report  that  contains  specific  proposals 
for- 
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(1)  reducing  and  simplifying  the  record- 
keeping and  other  paperwork  required  of 
agricultural  producers  and  cooperatives 
(hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  Act  as  "pro- 
ducers") who  apply  for,  or  attempt  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of,  for  par- 
ticipation In— 

(A)  Federal  agricultural  price  and  Income 
support  programs  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  including  programs 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1431  et  seq.): 

(B)  voluntary  or  mandatory  soil  or  water 
conservation  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  including  pro- 
grams under  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
(7  U.S.C.  1281  note);  and 

(C)  other  agriculturally  related  programs 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agency  heads;  and 

<2)  consolidating  and  relocating  various 
agencies  and  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  for  more  conven- 
ient and  efficient  public  access  to,  and  more 
efficient  use  of,  publicly  owned  or  leased 
property. 

SEC  1  EVALUATION. 

(a)  In  Geheral.— In  preparing  the  report 
required  under  section  2,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  reducing  current 
paperwork  and  recordkeeping  requirements 
on  agricultural  producers  by  allowing  such 
producers  access  to  a  computer  network  or 
system  (existing  or  to  be  required  In  the 
future)  with  the  capability  to— 

(1)  receive  electronic  transmissions,  from 
computer  terminals  on  farms  or  other 
remote  locations  of  all  or  a  portion  of  any 
Information  required  to  l>e  provided  by  such 
producers: 

(2)  provide  any  such  producer  with  updat- 
ed electronic  Information  and  data  perti- 
nent to  his  or  her  agricultiur&l  operation 
and  marketing;  and 

(3)  to  provide  producers  with  information- 
sharing  through  audio  conferencing. 

(b)  CoMSULTiHC  Services.- For  purposes 
of  conducting  the  examination  required 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  retain  the  consulting  services 
of  at  least  one  privately  owned  business 
firm  having  experience  and  technical  exper- 
tise with  computer  network  design,  func- 
tion, installation,  maintenance,  integrated 
video  conferencing,  and  data  base  manage- 
ment systems.  The  Secretary  may  award  a 
contract  for  such  consulting  services  on  a 
sole  source  basis. 

(c)  Computer  Fees  awd  User  Categories.— 
(1)  CoMFDTER   fees.- In   determining  the 

feasibility  and  costs  of  providing  costs  of 
providing  a  computer  network  or  system  as 
described  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  consider  a  nominal  user  fee 
to  be  charged  to  producers  and  others  for 
access  to  and  use  of  such  a  network  or 
system.  The  level  of  such  fee  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  partially  or  entirely  defray  the 
costs  (after  taking  into  consideration  any 
savings  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture) 
associated  with  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  future  expansion  of  such  network  or 
system  attributable  to  producer  use  thereof, 
but  shall  not  Include  any  reimbursement  for 
existing  equipment  or  equipment  capability 
or  for  any  costs  associated  with  the  initial 
establishment  of  such  network  or  system. 

(20  User  categories.— In  determining  an 
appropriate  level  of  user  fees  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
examine  additional  categories  of  users  who 
may  be  permitted  access  to  the  computer 
network  or  system,  and  examine  safeguards 


that  would  be  reasonably  necessary  to  limit 
file  access  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (5  U.S.C.  552a)  and 
any  other  relevant  statutory  or  regulatory 
provisions  governing  disclosure  of  individual 
or  proprietary  information. 

(d)  Recommendations.— In  the  report  re- 
quired under  section  2,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  include  a  detailed  summary 
of  the  examination  conducted  under  this 
section  and  recommendations  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  providing  producers  and  other 
user  access  to  such  computer  network  or 
system,  and  the  appropriate  level  of  user 
fees  that  shall  be  required  for  such  access 
and  use.  If  any,  and  the  categories  of  users 
who  should  be  granted  access  to  such  net- 
work or  system. 

SEC.  4.  AirrUORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Authorization.— Subject  to  subsection 
(c).  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
expend  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Use  op  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Finfss.- To  meet  the  deadline  in  sec- 
tion 2(a),  pending  approval  of  a  request  for 
reprogrammlng  of  funds  otherwise  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
enactment  of  an  appropriations  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  use  funds 
made  available  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  during  fiscal  year  1989  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Limitation.— The  total  amount  of 
funds  that  may  be  expended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  $1,500.00. 


By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  775.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  establish  three  Cen- 
ters for  Metal  Casting  Competitive- 
ness Research:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy. 

establishing  three  centers  for  metal 

CASTING  competitiveness 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  to  introduce  legislation  designed 
to  establish  three  centers  for  metal 
casting  competitiveness  and  energy 
conservation  research. 

According  to  the  Metal  Casting 
Technology  Center  at  the  University 
of  Alabama,  the  American  metal  cast- 
ing industry  produces  $20  billion 
worth  of  products  annually  and  em- 
ploys approximately  220.000  people. 
Most  of  the  3,600  foundries  located  in 
the  United  States  are  small  and 
medium-sized  companies.  Only  22 
foundries  have  sales  over  $100  million 
each  year. 

The  metal  casting  industry  encom- 
passes a  variety  of  products  including 
automobile  parts,  medical  prostheses, 
water  and  sewage  systems,  and  weapon 
system  components.  Virtually  every 
manufactured  product  imported  into 
or  exported  from  the  United  States 
contains  or  is  made  by  machines  which 
contain  castings. 

Unfortunately,  the  importance  of 
the  metal  casting  industry  is  not  as 
well  luiown  outside  the  foundry  com- 
munity as  it  should  be.  Therefore,  the 
promotion  of  means  to  strengthen  the 
industry  has  not  been  vigorously  pur- 
sued. 


However,  our  foreign  competitors 
have  talcen  a  keen  interest  in  their 
foundry  research  centers.  It  has  been 
observed  that  several  countries- 
Canada,  West  Germany,  Brazil,  Italy, 
France,  India,  South  Africa,  and  Great 
Britain— view  the  foundry  industry  as 
high  technology.  Because  of  this  view, 
these  countries  aggressively  fund  Na- 
tional Foundry  Research  Centers. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  U.S. 
foundries  in  the  United  States  from 
4.360  to  4,006,  enhanced  international 
competition,  and  the  disappearance  of 
foundry  training  in  universities  illus- 
trates the  need  for  a  policy  to  level  the 
playing  field. 

The  proposal  that  I  am  introducing 
today  can  improve  the  industry's  com- 
petitive stance  in  the  international 
marketplace.  The  encouragement  and 
maintenance  of  a  technically  advanced 
U.S.  metal  casting  industry  is  essential 
to  the  competitiveness  of  all  American 
industry. 

The  legislation  before  you  today  is 
an  exemplary  illustration  of  academia. 
Government,  and  the  private  sector 
working  together  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  country.  The  cre- 
ation of  a  program  whose  purpose  is  to 
promote  the  performance  of  research 
on  issues  with  respect  to  the  technolo- 
gy competitiveness  and  energy  conser- 
vation of  the  U.S.  casting  industry  is 
an  Investment  that  will  benefit  all 
American  industry. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  bicameral 
support  for  this  proposal.  My  friends 
and  former  colleagues.  Congressmen 
Ben  Erdreich  and  Claude  Harris 
have  already  introduced  this  proposal 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  following  completion  of  this 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  775 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  findings. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  metal  castings  are  a  component  of  all 
manufactured  items  Imported  into  or  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  or  are  used 
in  the  production  of  such  items: 

(2)  the  encouragement  and  maintenance 
of  a  technically  advanced  United  States 
metal  casting  industry  is  essential  to  the 
competitiveness  of  all  American  industry: 

(3)  maintaining  a  viable  metal  casting  in- 
dustry is  vital  to  the  national  security  and 
economic  well  being  of  the  United  States: 
and 

(4)  the  promotion  of  technology  competi- 
tiveness and  energy  conservation  in  the 
United  States  metal  casting  industry  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  viable  metal  casting  industry. 
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SEC.  2.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CENTERS. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall,  as  a  part  of 
the  Department's  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams, establish  three  Centers  for  Metal 
Casting  Competitiveness  Research  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  or  promoting  the 
performance  of  research  on  issues  with  re- 
spect to  the  technology  competitiveness  and 
energy  conservation  of  the  United  States 
metal  casting  industry. 

SEC.  3.  LOCATION  OF  CENTERS. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  centers 
under  section  2  In  locations— 

(1)  where  the  United  States  metal  casting 
industry  is  concentrated;  and 

(2)  if  possible  where  institutions  already 
exist  which— 

(A)  perform  the  kind  of  research  pre- 
scribed In  section  2; 

(B)  have  a  multidiscipllnary  group  of  in- 
vestigators presently  working  on  metal  cast- 
ing projects:  and 

(C)  possess  laboratory  facilities  capable  of 
duplicating  essential  metal  casting  process- 
es. 

In  locating  such  centers,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  distributing  them  geographically  so 
as  to  aid  in  the  transfer  of  technology  to  the 
metal  casting  industry.* 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself, 
I  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Bingaman,  and 
I  Mr.  Kennedy): 

S.  776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  disallow  de- 
ductions for  advertising  expenses  for 
tobacco  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  777.  A  biU  relating  to  cigarette  la- 
beling: to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Drug 
Free  Schools  and  Comjmunities  Act  of 
1986  to  provide  education  on  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  use  of  tobac- 
co; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

TOBACCO  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleagues  to  introduce 
a  package  of  legislation  to  address  a 
Government  response  to  the  grave 
health   problems   caused   by   tobacco 

use.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  the  Surgeon  General 
has  recently  stated  that  tobacco  is 
America's  single  most  important  pre- 
ventable cause  of  death,  responsible 
for  one  of  every  six  deaths  in  the 
United  States.  Each  year,  390,000 
people  die  because  they  smoked.  In 
1985,  smoking  accounted  for  87  per- 
cent of  the  lung  cancer  deaths,  82  per- 
cent of  the  chronic  obstructive  pulmo- 
nary disease  deaths,  and  21  percent  of 
the  coronary  heart  disease  deaths. 
More  recent  evidence  documents  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  also  a  major  cause 
of  strokes— the  third  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States.  Half  of  all 
strokes  in  people  under  age  65  stem 
from  smoking.  In  addition,  use  of 
smokeless  tobacco  is  linked  to  a 
number  of  serious  health  problems  in- 
cluding cancer,  periodontal  bone  de- 
struction, tooth  abrasion,  and  gingival 
recission.  The  American  Cancer  Socie- 
ty has  estimated  that  10  percent  of 


the  9,500  oral  cancer  deaths  in  this 
country  are  attributable  to  smokeless 
tobacco.  The  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion concluded  in  1986  that  there  is  a 
direct  link  between  the  use  of  snuff 
and  the  development  of  cancer. 

Mr.  President,  the  dollar  costs  of  to- 
bacco use  are  also  unacceptably  high. 
A  1985  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment analysis  estimated  smoking-re- 
lated  health  care  costs  at  $22  billion 
annually.  Each  year,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends  nearly  $5  billion  on 
smoking-related  health  care  costs  in- 
cluding $4.2  billion  in  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  payments,  $210  million 
through  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  $400  million  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  clear  that  tobacco 
use  results  not  only  in  preventable 
deaths,  but  also  in  large  and  prevent- 
able health  care  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  last  May,  the  Surgeon 
General  released  his  report  on  nico- 
tine addiction.  This  report  provides 
conclusive  evidence  that  nicotine  is  an 
addictive  drug.  Many  people  consider 
tobacco  a  habit  or  a  custom.  It  is  more. 
To  be  addictive,  a  drug  must  cause 
compulsive  use  and  have  altering 
mood  effects  as  well  as  rewarding  ef- 
fects that  reinforce  drug-taking  behav- 
ior. Nicotine  meets  these  criteria. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral focused  attention  on  the  addictive 
powers  of  nicotine.  Smoking  begins 
primarily  during  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence. It  is  terribly  important  that 
young  people  realize  that  once  they 
begin  to  use  tobacco,  they  may  not  be 
able  to  stop.  In  his  most  recent  report, 
the  Surgeon  General  concluded  that 
the  age  of  initiation  to  smoking  has 
become  younger  over  time.  Smoking 
among  high  school  seniors  leveled  off 
from  1980  through  1987  after  previous 
years  of  decline.  Among  males  aged  17 
to  19,  snuff  use  increased  fifteenfold 
and  use  of  chewing  tobacco  increased 
more  than  fourfold  from  1970  to  1986. 
These  findings  are  cause  for  deep  con- 
cern in  light  of  the  addictive  nature  of 
tobacco,  its  deadly  health  effects,  and 
the  fact  that  cigarette  smoking  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  risk  factor  for  later 
drug  or  alcohol  abuse. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  debate  was 
over  whether  tobacco  consumption 
represented  a  serious  health  hazard. 
Today,  everyone  agrees— everyone, 
that  is,  except  the  tobacco  manufac- 
turers—that tobacco  is  a  killer.  The 
debate  has  turned  to  defining  the 
proper  Federal  role  in  discouraging  to- 
bacco use. 

Currently,  Mr.  President,  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  conflicting  poli- 
cies: 

We  spend  millions  on  health  re- 
search in  an  effort  to  help  the  millions 
afflicted  by  tobacco-related  diseases, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  provide  subsi- 
dies to  farmers  to  grow  tobacco. 

We  place  labels  on  tobacco  products 
warning  people  of  the  direct  link  be- 
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tween  use  and  illness,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  allow  the  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes to  drop  in  real  terms  by  more 
than  50  percent. 

We  spend  millions  on  public  health 
campaigns  to  warn  people  of  the  dan- 
gers of  tobacco  and  discourage  its  use. 
but  at  the  same  time  we  allow  manu- 
facturers to  write  off  billions  of  dollars 
in  advertising  expenses  that  are  aimed 
at  encouraging  people  to  smoke  or  use 
smokeless  tobacco. 

And,  last,  we  know  from  the  Surgeon 
General's  report  that  tobacco  use  is 
addictive,  but  still  we  allow  tobacco 
manufacturers  to  provide  free  samples 
and  discount  coupons  to  our  young- 
sters to  encourage  them  to  try  ciga- 
rettes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Goverrunent 
should  speak  with  one  voice  on  this 
problem.  I  believe  that  voice  should 
unequivocally  say,  "smoking  kills."  We 
need  tough  Federal  laws  that  send  the 
message  loud  and  clear. 

Mr.  President,  the  package  of  bills 
being  introduced  today  sends  the  mes- 
sage in  a  number  of  ways. 

DISALLOWING  ADVERTISING  EXPENSE  DEDUCTION 
FOR  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

This  legislation  eliminates  the  incen- 
tive in  the  current  Tax  Code  that 
helps  tobacco  companies  promote 
their  products.  It  eliminates  the  tax 
deduction  for  advertising  expenses  as- 
sociated with  tobacco  products,  includ- 
ing smokeless  tobacco. 

The  Industry  argues  that  tobacco 
ads  are  not  Intended  to  recruit  new 
smokers  but  simply  to  get  people  who 
already  smoke  to  switch  brands.  This 
is  hogwash.  What  was  the  message 
behind  television  ads  on  smokeless  to- 
bacco, now  prohibited,  portraying  an 
athlete  enjoying  a  "pinch  between  his 
cheek  and  gum"?  What  Is  the  message 
behind  billboards  and  magsizine  ads 
that  portray  young,  successful,  athlet- 
ic, and  attractive  models? 

Americans— particularly  young 

Americans— are  bombarded  with  to- 
bacco ads.  In  1985,  tobacco  was  the 
most  heavily  advertised  product  cate- 
gory in  outdoor  media  such  as  bill- 
boards, second  In  magazines,  and  third 
In  newspapers.  The  tobacco  Industry 
spends  close  to  $2.4  billion  a  year  ad- 
vertising and  marketing  its  products 
and  countering  tobacco-related  health 
messages.  And  the  taxpayers  subsidize 
that  cost  through  the  Tax  Code. 

Smoking  is  not  glamorous.  It  does 
not  make  you  attractive.  It  will  not 
help  you  live  a  long  or  athletic  life.  A 
recent  survey  commissioned  by  the  To- 
bacco Institute  found  that  a  plurality 
of  Americans,  41  percent,  favored 
ending  cigarette  advertising  altogeth- 
er. A  Washington  Post  survey  found 
that  49  percent  of  those  surveyed  fa- 
vored a  ban  on  all  cigarette  advertis- 
ing. We  are  not  proposing  to  stop  to- 
bacco manufacturers  from  advertising, 
but  we  can  at  least  eliminate  the  tax- 
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payer  subsidy  to  ensure  that  taxpayers 
no  longer  pay  for  these  ads  through 
their  tax  deductions. 

TOBACCO  WARN IlfO  LABKLS 

Mr.  President,  the  second  compo- 
nent of  this  legislation  adds  an  addi- 
tional rotating  warning  label  to  tobac- 
co advertisements  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts sold  in  the  United  States,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Surgeon  General. 
The  new  cigarette  warning  label  reads 
as  follows: 

WARNINO:  SmoUii«  is  addictive.  Once 
you  start,  you  may  not  be  able  to  stop. 

For  smokeless  tobacco,  the  new 
warning  label  would  read: 

WARNINO:  Use  of  this  product  Is  addict- 
ive. Once  you  start,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
stop. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  aimed  par- 
ticularly at  our  young  people.  Most 
smokers  take  up  the  "habit"— and 
become  addicted— before  they  are  14 
years  old.  Surveys  of  adolescents  indi- 
cate that  many  of  those  who  start 
smoking  do  not  understand  the  nature 
of  tot>acco  addiction  and  are  unaware 
or  underestimate  the  grave  health 
consequences  of  smoking.  We  need  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  inform  young 
Americans  about  the  harmful  and  ad- 
dictive qualities  of  tobacco.  If  more 
people  realize— through  warning  labels 
and  education  programs— that  nicotine 
is  a  harmful,  addictive  drug,  fewer 
young  people  will  use  tobacco. 

TOBACCO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  President,  the  third  bill,  also 
aimed  at  preventing  young  people 
from  beginning  to  use  tobacco,  is  very 
simple.  It  expands  the  scope  of  Feder- 
al alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education 
programs  to  include  tobacco.  Since 
1987,  the  Federal  Government  has 
provided  roughly  $200  million  per  year 
for  the  Drug  Free  Schools  and  Com- 
munities Act.  That  amount  was  re- 
cently increased  to  $355  million.  This 
valuable  program  provides  grants  to 
localities,  schools,  and  community- 
based  organizations  for  drug  preven- 
tion and  early  intervention  programs. 
In  transmitting  the  Surgeon  General's 
1988  report,  then  HHS  Secretary 
Bowen  said.  "Because  most  cases  of 
nicotine  addiction  begin  during  child- 
hood and  adolescence,  school  curricula 
on  the  prevention  of  drug  abuse 
should  also  include  tobacco." 

A  key  finding  of  the  most  recent 
report  of  the  Surgeon  General  was 
that  one  quarter  of  high  school  sen- 
iors who  have  ever  smoked  began  by 
sixth  grade— half  by  eighth  grade.  The 
report  noted  a  growing  consensus  that 
smolung  prevention  education  needs  to 
begin  in  elementary  school.  Since  the 
vast  majority  of  people  who  smoke 
started  as  children,  and  since  tobacco 
is  a  "gateway"  for  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  efforts  must  be  undertaken  to 
dissuade  young  people  from  ever  using 
tobacco.  Tobacco  education  Is  aimed  at 
this  end. 


PROHIBITION  OP  PRKK  SAMPLES  AND  DISCOUNT 
COUPONS 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  third  com- 
ponent of  the  legislative  package  that 
is  aimed  at  preventing  anyone,  but  es- 
pecially children  and  adolescents, 
from  smoking  their  first  cigarettes  or 
beginning  to  use  other  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. Over  the  past  decade,  cigarette 
marketing  expenditures  have  shifted 
from  traditional  print  advertising  to 
promotional  activities,  such  as  free 
samples  and  discount  coupons.  Al- 
though the  tobacco  industry's  volun- 
tary codes  prohibit  the  distribution  of 
cigarette  samples  to  individuals  under 
21  years  of  age  and  distribution  of 
smokeless  tobacco  to  children  under 
the  age  of  18,  the  Surgeon  General's 
1989  report  cited  evidence  of  wide- 
spread violation  of  this  code.  One  of 
the  studies  cited  was  a  survey  of  sub- 
urban New  Jersey  high  school  stu- 
dents. One-third  of  over  500  current 
and  former  smokers  had  received  free 
cigarette  samples  before  age  16. 

Mr.  President,  this  direct  solicitation 
of  our  youngsters  and  other  citizens 
and  shameless  encouragement  of  dan- 
gerous and  addictive  behavior  runs 
counter  to  claims  by  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry that  they  are  aiming  their  pro- 
motional efforts  solely  at  those  who 
already  use  tobacco.  It  is  an  outrage 
which  must  be  stopped. 

TOBACCO  EXCISE  TAX 

Mr.  President,  the  next  major  com- 
ponent of  this  legislation  raises  the 
excise  tax  on  a  pack  of  cigarettes  from 
$0.16  per  pack  to  $0.38  per  pack,  which 
raises  an  additional  $19.3  billion  in 
revenue  over  the  next  5  years.  Over 
the  years,  the  special  interests  have 
been  able  to  erode  the  real  level  of 
taxation  on  cigarettes.  The  $0.16  Fed- 
eral tax  now  represents  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  average  price  of  a  pack 
of  cigarettes,  significantly  less  than 
the  42  percent  the  Federal  excise  tax 
represented  in  1951.  We  need  to  more 
than  double  the  tax  to  bring  it  back  to 
the  1951  level. 

Raising  the  cigarette  excise  tax  will 
reduce  tobacco  usage,  particularly 
among  the  most  vulnerable  segment  of 
our  population— children.  Per  capita 
cigarette  consumption,  which  normal- 
ly remains  steady,  decreased  by  5  per- 
cent between  1982  and  1983  due  to  the 
8-cent  increase  in  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes. 

The  experts  appear  to  be  in  agree- 
ment that  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
cigarettes  does  indeed  bring  about  a 
decrease  in  consumption.  The  decrease 
is  small  among  addicted  adults,  but 
the  reduction  is  quite  large  among 
t,eenagers  who  either  quit  smoking  al- 
together or  decide  not  to  start.  Accord- 
ing to  testimony  in  1986  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  if  Congress  decided 
to  Increase  the  Federal  tax  by  8  cents, 
close  to  2  million  Americans,  including 
1  million  children,  would  be  encour- 
aged  to    quit   smoking   or    to    avoid 


taking  up  the  habit  altogether.  Cur- 
rently, between  one  and  four  smokers 
die  from  smoking-related  illnesses. 
Therefore,  Mr.  I*resident,  a  significant 
tax  increase  has  major  implications 
for  one  select  group— the  million 
Americans  who  will  avoid  premature 
death  if  the  cigarette  excise  tax  is 
raised. 

FEDERAL  REGULATION  OP  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  current 
package  includes  a  bill  that  would 
create  a  new  chapter  in  the  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  regulation  of  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  promotion,  and  distribution 
of  tobacco  products,  constitutents,  and 
additives.  Our  citizens  may  well  ask 
why.  when  the  Surgeon  General  has 
found  that  tobacco  products  are  harm- 
ful and  addictive,  these  products  are 
not  regulated  under  Federal  health 
and  safety  statutes.  The  fact  Is  that  if 
regulated  as  a  food  or  drug,  tobacco 
products  would  probably  be  banned. 
This  legislation  takes  the  alternative 
approach  of  regulating  tobacco  prod- 
ucts to  ensure  that  accurate  and  essen- 
tial information  is  provided  to  the 
public  in  order  to  allow  consumers  to 
make  informed  decisions.  This  bill  is 
important  because  Government 
cannot  continue  to  turn  the  other  way 
as  the  tobacco  industry  continues  to 
peddle  dangerous  and  addictive  prod- 
ucts in  increasingly  innovative  ways. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  regulating 
all  materials  marketed  for  ingestion 
except  for  this  single,  very  deadly  one. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  a  1972  Philip 
Morris  document  that  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  It  describes 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  cigarettes 
are  simply  packaging  for  nicotine. 

The  cigarette  should  be  conceived  not  as  a 
product  but  as  a  package.  The  product  is 
nicotine.  The  cigarette  is  but  one  of  many 
paclcage  layers.  There  is  the  carton,  which 
contains  the  pack,  which  contains  the  ciga- 
rette, which  contains  the  smoke.  The  smoke 
is  the  final  package.  The  smoker  must  strip 
off  all  these  paclcage  layers  to  get  to  that 
which  he  seelcs  .  .  .  Think  of  the  cigarette 
pack  as  a  storage  container  for  a  day's  sup- 
port of  nicotine  .  .  .  Think  of  the  cigarette 
as  a  dispenser  for  a  dose  unit  of  nicotine  .  .  . 
Think  of  a  puff  of  smoke  as  the  vehicle  of 
nicotine  .  .  .  Smoke  is  beyond  question  the 
most  optimized  vehicle  of  nicotine  and  the 
cigarette  the  most  optimized  dispenser  of 
smoke. 

Mr.  President,  tobacco  is  the  vehicle 
for  delivering  nicotine  to  the  public. 
Nicotine  kills  and  nicotine  is  addictive. 
It  is  Government's  job  to  see  that 
fewer  and  fewer  people  spend  their 
time  trying  to  receive  their  "dose  unit" 
of  nicotine— and  dying  as  a  result.* 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Boren. 
Mr.  Hetlin,  Mr.  Riegu:.  Mr. 
Sanforo,  Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Mr. 
Levin.     Mr.     McClure.     Mr. 
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BvMFERS,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Symhs,  Mr.  GrORTON,  Mr. 
BuRWS.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Exoh,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  BoscHwrxz,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr. 
TCerrey  V 

S.  779.  A  bill  to  minimize  the  impact 
of  agricultural  nitrogen  on  groimd 
water  and  surface  water  quality  by  es- 
tablishing a  nationwide  education  pro- 
gram aimed  at  American  farmers,  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  agricultural  best 
management  practices,  suid  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

AGRICULTURAL  KTrROGEM  KDUCATlOll  AlfD 
KAMAGEMKin  ACT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  entitled 
the  Agricultural  Nitrogen  Education 
and  Management  Act  of  1989.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  agricultural  nitrogen  on 
groxmd  water  and  surface  water 
through  improved  education,  public 
awareness,  and  better  farm  manage- 
ment practices. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we 
joined  many  of  our  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  that  established 
a  nationwide  educational  program  for 
farmers  designed  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  agricultural  nitrogen  on 
ground  smd  surface  water.  This  legisla- 
tion was  incorporated  in  the  ground 
water  research  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  last  year— S.  1105— and  is  incor- 
porated in  S.  203,  the  ground  water  re- 
search bill  introduced  in  this  session. 

Protection  of  groimd  water  resources 
is  one  of  the  most  important  issues 
facing  American  agriculture  today.  We 
believe  through  research,  increased 
farmer  education,  public  information, 
and  the  adoption  of  agronomic  best 
management  practices  for  convention- 
al farmers,  we  can  prevent  many  of 
our  Nation's  water  quality  problems 
right  from  the  start. 

We  believe  that  agronomic  best  man- 
agement practices  technology  is  solid- 
ly based  on  research,  and  encourages 
good  crop  matfiagement,  good  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices,  has  high 
input  efficiency  and  provides  conven- 
tional farmers  flexibility  to  maintain 
crop  production  at  desired  levels  at  ef- 
ficient cost. 

In  the  bill  we  are  introducing  today, 
we  define  agronomic  best  management 
practices  to  include  but  not  be  limited 
to  generally  recognized  farmer  man- 
agement practices  designed  to  reduce 
or  prevent  contamination  of  ground 
and  surface  water,  erosion,  and  runoff 
from  cropland,  including  the  use  of 
conversion  tillage,  no  tUl,  ridge  plant- 
ing, strip  tillage,  crop  rotation,  irriga- 
tion water  management,  judicious  fer- 
tilizer application,  slow  release  fertiliz- 
er, soil  and  tissue  testing,  and  vegeta- 
tive buffer  strips. 


I  am  concerned  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  increase  its  ef- 
forts in  keeping  pace  with  the  environ- 
mental educational  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's conventional  agriculture  produc- 
ers. It  is  also  my  concern  that  if  USDA 
fails  to  fill  this  void,  others  will— with 
costly  and  onerous  regulation  of  our 
abundant  agricultural  producers  as  a 
result.  I  believe  our  food  producers 
need  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  more  practical  guidance,  more 
education,  and  more  technology  on  ag- 
ronomic best  managment  practices. 

Therefore,  this  legislation  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  es- 
tablish a  best  management  task  force 
with  the  fimction  of  developing  agro- 
nomic best  management  practices  and 
transmitting  this  important  and  essen- 
tial technology  to  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  seek  enact- 
ment of  this  important  first  step,  and 
will  look  for  creative  ways  to  address 
this  issue  in  the  1990  farm  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  779 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agriculture 
Nitrogen  Education  and  Management  Act  of 
1989". 

SEC.  2.  AGRICULTURAL  NrfROGEN  BEST  MANAGE- 
MENT TASK  FORCE 

(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  develop  and  promote  educa- 
tional programs  on  agricultural  best  man- 
agement practices  to  minimize  nitrogen 
losses  from  all  potential  agricultural  sources 
and  practices. 

(b)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  efficient  plant  uptake  of  nutrients  is 
essential  to  maximize  the  return  of  farmers 
on  investment  and  to  minimize  nutrient 
losses  from  erosion  and  leaching: 

(2)  sound  Irrigation  water  management  is 
essential  to  the  environment,  as  agriculture 
Is  the  largest  single  consumer  of  water  in 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States,  with  irriga- 
tion used  on  more  than  41,000,000  acres; 

(3)  careful  selection  of  the  proper  combi- 
nation of  agricultural  best  management 
practices  will  help  farmers  reduce  the  effect 
of  agricultural  practices  on  ground  and  sur- 
face water  quality  through  the  Judicious  use 
of  plant  nutrients; 

(4)  technology  and  education  on  soil  and 
tissue  testing,  in  managing  both  economic 
and  environmental  concerns  of  agriculture, 
deserve  renewed  emphasis  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  view  of  changing  farmer 
needs; 

(5)  least-cost  production  strategies  contin- 
ue to  offer  the  best  long-term  hope  for  sus- 
taining agriculture  in  the  United  States;  and 

(6)  farmers  must  be  fully  informed  to 
ensure  that  nutrient  applications  are  both 
agronomically  and  environmentally  sound. 

(c)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  establish  an  Agricultural  Ni- 


trogen  Best   Management   Practices  Task 
Force  consisting  of — 

(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service; 

(2)  the  Administrator  of  the  Extension 
Service; 

(3)  the  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service; 

(4)  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service; 

(5)  the  Administrator  of  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service; 

(6)  the  Manager  of  the  National  Fertilizer 
Development  Center.  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority; 

(7)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency;  and 

(8)  a  representative  of  farmers  nationwide, 
to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

(d)  FuNcnoKS.— The  task  force  shall— 

(1)  develop  agricultural  best  management 
practices  for  agricultural  nitrogen  utiliza- 
tion in  crop  production; 

(2)  develop  educational  and  training  mate- 
rial, including  slide  presentations,  bro- 
chures, and  video  tapes; 

(3)  disseminate  the  educational  materials 
to  American  farmers  through  appropriate 
means,  including— 

(A)  Soil  Conservation  Services  field  of- 
fices; and 

(B)  extension  agents;  and 

(4)  promote  the  adoption  by  American 
farmers  of  agricultural  best  management 
practices  for  agricultural  nitrogen  utiliza- 
tion and  crop  promotion. 

(e)  Report.— The  task  force  shall  report 
back  to  Congress  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  progress  of 
the  efforts  of  the  task  force.  The  report 
shall  include  a  description  of— 

(1)  the  agricultural  best  management 
practices  developed,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  practices  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
agricultural  nitrogen  on  ground  water  and 
surface  water  quality; 

(2)  materitd  developed  to  promote  agricul- 
tural best  management  practices; 

(3)  the  strategy  for  dissemination: 

(4)  the  number  of  farmers  exposed  to  the 
information;  and 

(5)  the  number  of  farmers  adopting  agri- 
cultural best  management  practices. 

(f>  DsmcinoNS.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section: 

(1)  Agricultural  best  management  prac- 
tices.—The  term  "agricultural  best  manage- 
ment practices"  includes  generally  recog- 
nized farmer  management  practices  de- 
signed to  reduce  or  prevent  contamination 
of  ground  water  and  surface  water,  erosion, 
and  runoff  from  cropland,  including  the  use 
of  conversion  tillage.  no-tUl,  ridge  planting, 
strip  tillage,  contour  farming,  strip  crop- 
ping, crop  rotation,  irrigation  water  man- 
agement. Judicious  fertilizer  application, 
slow-release  fertilizers,  soil  and  tissue  test- 
ing, and  vegetative  buffer  strips. 

(2)  Agricultural  nitrooen.— The  term 
"agricultural  nitrogen '  means  nitrogen  in 
all  forms  that  may  be  present  and  available 
for  crop  production  (whether  natural,  phys- 
ical, man-made,  chemical  or  biological).  In- 
cluding nitrogen  supplied  by  leguminous 
plants  (such  as  soybeans  and  alfalfa), 
animal  manures,  decaying  leaves  and  other 
vegetation,  commercial  fertilizers,  human 
and  industrial  sewage,  precipitation,  dust- 
fall,  soil,  and  soil  bacteria. 

(g)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  first  S  fiscal  years 
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beglnnlnc  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SBC    1.    NONFOIKr    SOURCE    MANAGEMENT    PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a)  9TATX  Reports  amd  Mamaokmznt  Pro- 
grams.—Section  319(c)  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1329(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  COHSULTATION  R«QUIRK1«IIT.— A 

report  required  by  subsection  (a)  and  a  man- 
agement program  and  report  required  by 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Agricultural  Nitrogen  Best  Management 
Practices  Task  Force  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  established  by  section  2  of  the 
Agricultural  Nitrogen  Management  Act  of 
1989.". 

(b>  Retorts  op  the  Administrator  op 
EPA.— Section  319(m)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Consultation  rwjuirkiiknt.— In  pre- 
paring the  reports  required  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  shall  consider 
the  report  of  the  Agricultural;  Nitrogen 
Best  Management  Practices  Task  Force  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  established 
by  section  2  of  the  Agricultural  Nitrogen 
Management  Act  of  1989.". 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  Senators  Pryor  and  CointAO  in  in- 
troducing the  Agricultural  Nitrogen 
Education  and  Management  Act  of 
1989.  This  bill  is  designed  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  agricultural  nitrogen 
and  fertilizers  on  ground  waters  and 
surface  quality  water  by  establishing  a 
nationwide  educational  program  for 
fanners.  The  goal  of  the  legislation  Is 
to  encourage  the  adoption  of  better 
management  practices. 

Protection  of  ground  water  resources 
is  one  of  the  most  important  issues 
facing  American  agriculture  today. 
Through  improved  farmer  education. 
research,  public  information,  and  man- 
agement practices  by  our  farmers,  we 
can  prevent  many  water  quality  prob- 
lems right  from  the  start. 

At  a  time  when  the  environmental 
education  needs  of  our  Nation's  con- 
ventional agricultural  producers  are 
increasing,  our  abundant  producers  of 
food  need  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tuire  to  supply  more  practical  guid- 
ance, more  education,  and  more  tech- 
nology on  agronomic  management 
practices.  In  an  effort  to  fill  this  void, 
I  support  enactment  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Nitrogen  Education  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1989.  I  hope  other  Sena- 
tors will  Join  us  in  this  effort  by  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill.* 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  aun  pleased  to  introduce  this  bill  with 
Mr.  Pryor  and  Mr.  Cochraw  as  we  did 
in  the  100th  Congress.  This  bill  ad- 
dresses the  very  real  needs  of  both  ag- 
riculture and  environmental  quality 
by  improving  and  expanding  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  farmers  in 
best  management  practices. 

Best  management  practices  involve 
Judicious  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizers 
through  soil  testing,  sound  irrigation 
decisions,  proper  timing  of  fertilizer 
applications,  conservation  tillage,  and 


adapting  different  fertilizer  applica- 
tion methods  available  to  the  specific 
field  conditions  at  hand  in  an  environ- 
mentally sound  manner. 

At  present,  sediment  pollution  from 
soil  erosion  is  the  single  largest  pollut- 
ant of  surface  waters.  Moreover,  this 
sediment  frequently  carries  fertilizers 
or  pesticides  that  adversely  affect  our 
water  resources.  This  bill  is  an  effort 
to  enable  farmers  to  work  economical- 
ly toward  a  resolution  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Currently,  user  information  and  edu- 
cation programs  exist  in  the  Agricul- 
tiu-al  Research  Service,  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. However,  research  and  technical 
information  is  also  available  through 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice, the  National  Fertilizer  Develop- 
ment Center  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  many  independent 
farmer  organizations  as  well. 

This  act  will  establish  an  Agricultur- 
al Nitrogen  Best  Management  Prac- 
tices Tasic  Force  to  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  these  agencies  including 
the  development  and  dissemination  of 
educational  and  training  materials 
through  those  same  agencies.  This 
task  force  will  also  be  required  to  doc- 
luient  the  numbers  of  farmers  ex- 
posed to  this  information  as  well  as 
numbers  of  farmers  adopting  best 
management  practices.  The  task  force 
will  also  report  to  Congress  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  thus  as- 
suring the  fulfillment  of  these  goals.* 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legislation  to 
establish  a  national  program  to  help 
educate  farmers  about  and  promote 
wise  management  practices  in  the  use 
of  agricultural  nitrogen.  Careful  man- 
agement of  agricultural  nitrogen  will 
help  farmers  achieve  greater  produc- 
tion efficiency  and  reduce  adverse  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  losses  of 
agricultural  nitrogen. 

Farmers  want  to  address  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  losses  of  agricul- 
tural nitrogen.  Most  farm  families 
depend  on  ground  water  for  their 
drinking  water  and  thus  want  to  keep 
agricultural  nitrogen  from  moving  into 
ground  water.  I  also  know  that  farm- 
ers have  a  genuine  commitment  to 
conserving  and  protecting  our  natural 
resources.  In  my  view  the  most  prom- 
ising approach  to  environmental  con- 
cerns associated  with  farming  lies  in 
helping  farmers  find  practical  and  fea- 
sible ways  to  address  those  concerns 
on  their  individual  farms. 

With  correct  information  and  ade- 
quate knowledge  farmers  can  and  will 
adopt  farming  practices  that  have 
demonstrated  value  in  their  operations 
and  that  address  environmental  con- 
cerns. Owing  to  new  knowledge,  some 
of  the  earlier  expert  recommendations 


for  nitrogen  management,  which  farm- 
ers followed  for  years,  now  need  modi- 
fication. This  legislation  will  help 
meet  the  need  for  information  and 
knowledge  by  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  nitrogen 
best  management  practices  task  force 
to  develop  agricultural  nitrogen  best 
management  practices,  to  develop  edu- 
cational and  training  materials  and  to 
disseminate  the  educational  materials 
to  farmers. 

The  task  force  wiU  report  back  to 
Congress  within  1  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation.  The  report 
will  include  a  description  of  the  agri- 
cultural best  management  practices 
developed,  the  material  developed  to 
promote  agricultural  best  manage- 
ment practices,  the  strategy  for  dis- 
semination of  the  material,  the 
number  of  farmers  exposed  to  the  in- 
formation and  the  number  of  farmers 
adopting  agricultural  best  manage- 
ment practices. 

EInvironmental  considerations  will 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  upcoming 
debate  on  omnibus  farm  legislation, 
just  as  they  did  in  debate  on  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985.  Information  of 
the  kind  to  be  included  in  the  task 
force  report  required  by  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  very  useful  to  us  in  that 
debate.  I  therefore  hope  that  this  leg- 
islation will  be  quicldy  enacted  and 
that  the  report  of  the  task  force  will 
be  completed  and  made  available  in 
time  to  be  fully  considered  as  we  draft 
the  next  farm  bill.* 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and    Mr.    McCldre)    (by    re- 
quest): 
S.  780.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  excess  Federal  land  located 
on  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

GUAM  LANDS  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation 
today,  along  with  Senator  McClure 
and  at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
delegate  from  Guam  (Mr.  Ben  Blaz), 
to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  approxi- 
mately 3.500  acres  of  excess  military 
land  on  Guam.  Last  Congress  we  intro- 
duced similar  legislation.  S.  1470,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Blaz.  Since  that 
time,  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
Mr.  Blaz  has  developed  a  new  draft 
for  further  consideration  in  the  101st 
Congress. 

Senator  McClxtre  and  I  share  the 
Congressman's  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  land  in  Guam  and  of  the 
need  to  get  surplus  Federal  lands  back 
into  circulation  and  contributing  to 
the  economy  of  the  island. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  see  that 
progress  has  been  made  in  resolving 
some  very  tough  issues  such  as  recog- 
nizing    the     interests     of     previous 
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owners,  establishing  a  system  to  judge 
claims  of  ownership,  providing  for  fair 
payment  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  protecting  the  local  community 
from  land  alienation. 

We  look  forwared  to  working  with 
the  administration,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  with  Mr.  Blaz  in  con- 
tinuing this  progress  and  in  reaching  a 
final  consensus  on  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  781.  A  bill  to  establish  a  founda- 
tion to  operate  a  program  of  voluntary 
part-time  national  service,  to  provide 
enhanced  benefits  vmder  the  educa- 
tional assistance  program  for  volun- 
teers in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preparation  of  a  plan  to 
implement  a  national  service  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

MATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  biU 
that  I  am  introducing  in  the  Senate 
today,  and  which  my  good  friend.  Con- 
gressman John  Porter  is  introducing 
in  the  House,  provides  for  the  authori- 
zation of  a  comprehensive  national 
service  program.  The  short  title  of  this 
Hill  is  "National  Service  Act  of  1989." 
I'he  concept  of  national  service  has  re- 
gained popularity  in  recent  years, 
which  is  evident  by  the  numerous  re- 
lated bills  that  have  been  introduced 
in  recent  weeks.  For  too  long,  words 
like  duty,  honor,  country,  and  civic  re- 
sponsibility have  been  viewed  as  jingo- 
istic slogans.  As  we  all  know,  that  is 
patently  untrue.  Public  opinion  polls 
now  indicate  that  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans support  national  service. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  initially  calls  for  a  vol- 
untary national  service  program,  it  dif- 
fers from  all  other  such  legislation  in- 
troduced to  date.  First  of  all,  the  vol- 
untary service  component  of  my  legis- 
lation builds  on  the  proposal  made  by 
President  Bush  during  the  Presiden- 
tial election  campaign  to  create  a  truly 
fair  and  equitable  program  that  will 
not  interfere  with  existing  loans  and 
grant*  for  higher  education,  or  recruit- 
ing career  personnel  for  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  second  major  difference  in  my 
legislation  is  that  it  calls  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  within  3  years  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  act,  a  comprehensive 
proposal  for  national  service  for  young 
Americans.  I  am  proposing  a  true  na- 
tional service  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  a  true 
national  service  program  is  the  pri- 
mary reason  that  I  decided  to  join 
with  Congressman  Porter  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation.  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  one  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  citizenship  in  a  democracy  is 
an  obligation  to  serve  the  Nation.  Tra- 
ditionally, the  concept  of  service  to 
the  Nation  has  been  viewed  solely  as 
membership    in    one    of    the    Armed 


Forces.  I  believe  that  is  too  narrow  a 
view  of  national  service. 

A  country  that  believes  that  defense 
of  Its  freedom  and  serving  the  civic 
good  are  only  the  responsibility  of  a 
small  segment  of  the  population,  is  a 
country  that,  in  my  opinion,  has 
become  morally  bankrupt.  Democra- 
cies rarely  perish  at  the  hands  of  a  su- 
perior aggressor;  their  death  more 
often  is  a  result  of  their  own  apathy 
and  indifference. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  this  leg- 
islation in  an  effort  to  encourage 
young  people  to  serve  the  United 
States  by  performing  military  or  com- 
munity service. 

While  I  am  driven  primarily  by 
philosophic  reasons,  this  legislation 
will  provide  tangible  benefits  to  our 
youth,  our  States  and  communities, 
and  our  Nation's  defense.  This  bill  will 
help  to  address  some  of  the  pressing 
social  problems  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  also  help  us  maintain  a  high 
quality  military  force  during  a  time 
when  demographic  declines  make  re- 
cruiting difficult. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
describe  the  sections  of  this  bill.  Title 
I  of  the  bill  deals  with  volxmtary  com- 
mimity  service.  The  community  serv- 
ice component  requires  volunteers  to 
serve  24  hours  per  month  and  2  weeks 
during  the  year.  They  may  perform 
this  service  from  ages  16  through  26 
years.  The  terms  of  service  for  the 
community  service  program  are  2  to  4 
years. 

As  payment  for  their  community 
service,  each  volunteer  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive $2,000  for  each  year  served.  This 
money  can  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  an 
education,  for  vocational  training,  or 
the  money  can  be  applied  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  first  home.  The  commu- 
nity service  aspect  of  this  bill  would  be 
administered  by  a  foimdation  known 
as  the  National  Service  Foundation. 
Guidelines  for  the  foundation  are  in- 
cluded in  title  I. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  more 
young  people  to  join  the  Armed 
Forces,  title  II  of  this  biU  raises  the 
current  Montgomery  GI  bill  benefits 
from  $10,800  to  slightly  more  than 
$15,000  for  persons  serving  on  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  addition, 
title  II  would  authorize  service  person- 
nel to  use  the  money  accrued  under 
the  Montgomery  GI  bill  benefit  for 
educational  benefits,  vocational  train- 
ing, or  allow  the  money  to  be  applied 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  first  home. 

For  the  first  time,  Montgomery  GI 
bill  benefits  would  be  allowed  to  be 
transferred  to  a  legal  son  or  daughter 
under  the  age  of  23  who  is  enrolled  in 
a  full-time  course  of  study  in  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning.  To  be  eligi- 
ble for  this  transfer  authority,  an 
active  duty  member  must  have  served 
over  8  years  of  honorable  military 
service,  or  must  have  served  8  years  of 
honorable  service  and  reenlisted  for  an 
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4  years  of  active  duty  serv- 


additional 
ice. 

Mr.  President,  title  III  of  this  bill  is 
simple  and  straightforward.  Section 
301  consists  of  the  following  findings: 
The  Congress  finds  that:  First,  the 
principal  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States;  second,  an 
obligation  of  citizenship  In  a  democra- 
cy Is  service  to  the  Nation;  third,  while 
most  citizens  of  the  United  States  view 
national  service  as  membership  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  national  service  also  in- 
cludes commiuiity  service;  fourth,  the 
obligation  of  national  service,  whether 
military  or  community  service,  should 
be  shared  equally  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  ethnic  origin,  or  socioeconomic 
status;  fifth,  the  recent  high  quality  of 
the  volimteers  for  Armed  Forces 
should  not  be  allowed  to  diminish  as  a 
result  of  demographic  declines  or  eco- 
nomic upturns;  and  sixth,  service  In 
the  Active  or  Reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  or  in  full-time  or 
part-time  community  service  programs 
should  be  considered  as  necessary  to 
fulf iU  the  national  service  obligation. 

Section  302  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  1, 
1993,  a  plan  to  require  national  service 
by  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  26.  The  plan  that  the  President 
submits  to  the  Congress  shall  Include 
a  military  service  component  and  a 
full-time  and  part-time  community 
service  component.  The  proposal  must 
be  consistent  with  the  findings  speci- 
fied in  section  301  of  the  bill,  and 
should  contain  such  recommendations 
as  necessary  for  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  plan  of  the  President. 

Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Ew:t,  the  President 
shall  inform  the  Congress  of  the 
method  by  which  he  will  develop  the 
plan  required  In  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  enjoy  the  great 
freedoms  of  living  In  this  country,  and 
we  must  all  share  the  burden  of  pre- 
serving those  freedoms.  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  part  of  our  popu- 
lation does  not  enjoy  as  high  a  stand- 
ard of  living  as  we  enjoy.  It  Is  through 
the  community  service  component  of 
my  bill,  in  coordination  with  State  and 
local  govenunents,  that  we  can  help 
improve  the  lives  of  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  ourselves. 

I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
win  join  me  and  support  this  legisla- 
tion. Together,  we  can  ensure  the  high 
quality  of  oiu-  military  forces  Into  the 
next  century,  help  alleviate  some  of 
the  social  ills  In  our  coimtry,  and  reln- 
vlgorate  the  sense  of  public  responsi- 
bility. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.* 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.    McClure,    Mr.    Nickles, 
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Mr.  FoHO.  Mr.  Binoaman.  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Brkaux,  Mr. 
WntTH.  Mr.  BoRKN.  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr.  Oarn,  Mr.  Coats  and 

S.  783.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate 
wellhead  price  and  nonprice  controls 
on  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas.  and  to 
make  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

RATDmAL  GAS  WILLHZAD  DtCOirTROL  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Natural 
Gas  Wellhead  Decontrol  Act  of  1989.  a 
bill  that  would  complete  the  deregula- 
tion of  wellhead  natural  gas  prices 
that  was  begxui  with  the  Natural  Gas 
PoUcy  Act  of  1978  [NGPAl.  This  bUl 
would  eliminate  all  remaining  well- 
head price  controls  by  January  1.  1993. 
Also.  In  certain  circumstances,  remain- 
ing wellhead  prices  would  cease  to 
apply  earlier  than  January  1.  1993. 

First,  natural  gas  that  is  under  a 
contract  that  has  expired  or  been  ter- 
minated prior  the  date  of  enactment 
will  t>e  decontrolled  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment.  Also,  any  natural  gas  cov- 
ered by  a  post-enactment  contract 
would  not  be  subject  to  wellhead  price 
controls. 

Second,  natural  gas  covered  by  a 
contract  that  expires  or  is  terminated 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment— 
but  prior  to  January  1.  1993— shall  not 
be  subject  to  price  controls  as  of  the 
date  that  the  contract  ceases  to  apply. 

Third,  wellhead  price  controls  shall 
not  apply  to  natural  gas  that  is  imder 
a  contract  renegotiated  subsequent  to 
March  23.  1989.  where  the  parties  to 
that  contract  expressly  agree  that  the 
gas  under  the  contract  shall  not  be 
subject  to  wellhead  price  controls  sub- 
sequent to  a  specified  date.  However, 
notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the  re- 
negotiated contract,  wellhead  price 
controls  shall  not  cease  to  apply  to 
such  gas  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Wellhead  Decon- 
trol Act  of  1989. 

The  transitional  decontrol  provisions 
that  I  have  Just  summarized  are  in- 
tended to  act  as  a  cushion  to  protect 
consimiers.  pipelines,  and  producers 
from  any  intended  consquences  of  this 
final  phase  of  decontrol.  The  period 
up  to  January  1.  1993.  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  parties  to  reorder  their  nat- 
ural gas  supply  arrangements  to  pre- 
vent any  hardships. 

In  addition  to  removing  wellhead 
price  controls,  this  biU  would  elimi- 
nate nonprice  controls  upon  the  first 
sale  of  subject  gas.  such  that  provi- 
sions of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  would 
not  apply  to  decontrolled  gas  solely  by 
reason  of  a  first  sale  of  such  gas.  For 
example,  a  party  engaged  solely  in  a 
first  sale  would  not  be  required  to 
obtain  certificate  authority  under  the 
Natural  Oas  Act  before  initiating  a 


first  sale  and  would  not  be  required  to 
obtain  abandonment  authorization 
before  terminating  a  first  sale. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  clean  bill.  By 
that  I  mean  that  it  does  not  include 
any  special  interest  provisions  that 
might  create  a  significant  advantage 
for  one  segment  of  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry at  the  expense  of  another.  I 
fully  intend  that  this  remain  a  clean 
bUl. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  bill 
does  not  decontrol  interstate  natural 
gas  pipelines.  The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  will  continue 
to  fulfill  its  consumer  protection  man- 
date under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  by 
regulating  interstate  transportation 
and  wholesale  sales  of  natural  gas  by 
such  pipelines. 

Our  experience  over  the  past  decade 
under  the  NGFA  has  proven  without  a 
doubt  that  the  decontrol  of  wellhead 
natural  gas  prices  is  the  correct  energy 
policy  for  natural  gas.  Partial  well- 
head decontrol  together  with  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission's 
lighter  handed  regulatory  policy 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  the 
NGPA  have  combined  to  bring  con- 
sumers to  benefits  of  lower  prices  and 
increased  natural  gas  supplies  on  the 
interstate  market.  Delivered  natural 
gas  prices  for  all  classes  of  natural  gas 
consumers— residential.  commercial, 
industrial,  and  electric  utility  consum- 
ers alike— have  declined  significantly 
since  prices  hit  their  peak  in  Decem- 
ber 1984.  There  is  now  an  active  spot 
market  for  natural  gas  that  did  not 
exist  even  5  years  ago  and  local  distri- 
bution companies  and  end-users  of 
natural  gas  have  never  before  had  as 
many  options  for  arranging  natural 
gas  purchases. 

According  to  the  Deprtment  of  Ener- 
gy's Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion, the  average  wellhead  price  of  do- 
mestic natural  gas  has  declined  from 
$1.98  per  Mcf  in  1981  to  $1.71  per  Mcf 
in  1988.  Interestingly,  the  highest  av- 
erage price  during  this  8-year  period 
was  $2.66  per  Mcf  in  1984.  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  decontrol  of 
45  percent  of  domestic  natural  gas  pro- 
duction. Apprehensions  that  the  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985.  decontrol  of  a  significant 
portion  of  domestic  production  would 
lead  to  a  dramatic  fly  up  in  prices 
proved  unfounded,  and  I  submit  that 
any  similar  apprehensions  in  the  case 
of  removing  the  remaining  wellhead 
price  controls  are  likewise  unfounded. 

The  remaining  price  controls  under 
the  NGPA  do  not  serve  the  purpose  of 
consumer  protection.  While  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  natural  gas  sold 
in  the  United  States  remains  subject 
to  price  controls  under  title  I  of  the 
NGPA,  the  lion's  share  of  this  gas  is 
priced  at  NGPA  incentive  prices  which 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  prevailing 
market  price.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  price-controlled  gas— approximately 
6  percent  of  all  flowing  gas— remain 


subject  to  ceiling  prices  at  or  below 
the  prevailing  market  price.  Further- 
more, under  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission's  Order  No.  451. 
gas  subject  to  ceiling  prices  below  the 
prevailing  market  price  may  be  re- 
negotiated up  to  market  prices.  In 
summary,  due  to  the  evolution  of  the 
market  and  the  regulatory  scheme  and 
the  depletion  of  old  gas  subject  to 
price  controls  predicated  upon  pre- 
NGPA  prices,  the  remaining  wellhead 
price  controls  do  little  or  nothing  to 
protect  the  consuming  public. 

However,  remaining  price  controls 
can  distort  the  prompt  and  accurate 
transmission  of  market  signals  from 
consumers  to  the  producing  sector. 
The  chronic  oversupply  that  has  char- 
acterized the  natural  gas  market  for 
most  of  the  past  decade— the  so-called 
natural  gas  bubble— is  now  finally 
close  to  an  end.  In  conjunction  with 
this,  demand  for  natural  gas  in  pre- 
dicted to  increase  significantly  over 
the  next  decade.  The  impetus  for  this 
increased  demand  includes  environ- 
mental constraints  that  require  clean- 
burning  fuels  such  as  natural  gas, 
energy  security  concerns  and  the  need 
for  domestic  energy  sources  to  displace 
imported  oil,  and  the  construction  of 
new  electric  generating  facilities  to 
meet  forecasted  increases  in  the 
demand  for  electricity. 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  demand,  price 
signals  must  be  transmitted  promptly 
and  accurately  to  the  producing 
sector.  Wellhead  price  controls  distort 
the  transmission  of  these  market  sig- 
nals. Incentive  prices  are  set  at  levels 
far  above  what  the  marketplace  will 
validate.  Meanwhile,  old  gas  ceiling 
prices  discourage  the  production  of 
some  of  our  Nation's  most  affordable 
natural  gas. 

In  summary,  the  removal  of  remain- 
ing wellhead  price  controls  will  pro- 
mote increased  supplies  of  affordable 
natural  gas  in  the  near  term  and  the 
accurate  transmission  of  market  sig- 
nals that  is  necessary  for  natural  gas 
supplies  to  remain  adequate  in  the 
years  to  come.  This  final  phaseout  of 
wellhead  price  controls  also  frees  regu- 
latory authorities,  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry and  ultimately  the  consuming 
public  from  the  cost  of  administering 
a  price  control  regime  that  no  longer 
benefits  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
consensus  position  that  can  be  sup- 
ported by  all  segments  of  the  natural 
gas  industry— producers,  pipelines,  and 
local  distribution  companies  alike. 
Such  a  consensus  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable a  few  short  years  ago.  We 
must  seize  this  opportunity  to  do  away 
with  the  final  vestiges  of  a  discredited 
regulatory  policy  and  to  continue  the 
progress  that  we  have  made  in  natural 
gas  policy  under  the  NGPA. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league in  the  other  Chamber,  Repre- 
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sentative Sharp  of  Indiana  has  intro- 
duced a  substantially  similar  measure, 
H.R.  1595,  the  Natural  Gas  Decontrol 
Act  of  1989,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  Republican  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Senator  Ford  to  introduce 
the  Natural  Gas  Wellhead  Decontrol 
Act  of  1989.  This  bill  is  essentiaUy  a 
reintroduction  with  conforming  and 
technical  changes,  of  S.  625,  which 
Senator  Ford  and  I  Introduced  on 
March  16  along  with  Senators  Wallop, 
Garn,  Breaux,  and  Boren.  Since  intro- 
duction. Senators  Simpson,  Bingaman, 
Coats,  and  Gramm  have  also  cospon- 
sored  the  Nickles-Ford  bill.  The  ver- 
sion we  are  introducing  today  con- 
forms S.  625  to  the  natural  gas  decon- 
trol bill  language  reported  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  EJnergy  and  Com- 
merce on  Tuesday  without  adding  any 
substantive  provisions  that  were  not 
included  in  the  Nickles-Pord  bill. 

There  remains  only  one  difference 
between  this  bill  and  the  one  reported 
to  the  House  floor  this  week  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
The  House  Energy  Committee  natural 
gas  decontrol  bill  adds  a  newly  spud- 
ded well  decontrol  provision  to  the 
transition  period  prior  to  full  decon- 
trol on  January  1,  1993.  Although  I 
have  some  concerns  regarding  this 
provision,  I  am  hopeful  and  confident 
that  this  difference  can  and  will  be 
worked  out,  assuring  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  this  very  important  legislation. 
Natural  gas  is  the  key  to  Oklahoma's 
successful  future  in  energy  and  decon- 
trol that  will  stimulate  the  operation 
of  efficient  market  mechanisms  in  the 
natural  gas  industry.  Decontrol  of  nat- 
ural gas  is  needed  to  help  producers 
meet  tomorrow's  demands  for  natural 
gas  by  allowing  the  proper  price  sig- 
nals to  reach  those  who  explore  for 
and  produce  new  reserves. 

Now  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  Congress  to  end  its  35-year  legacy 
of  controls  on  natural  gas  production. 
Natural  gas  is  the  only  commodity 
over  which  the  Federal  Government 
still  has  price  controls  at  its  source. 
Congress  has  already  decontrolled  the 
majority  of  the  domestic  natural  gas. 
and  the  time  is  ripe  to  decontrol  the 
remainder. 

Today,  less  than  40  percent  of  do- 
mestic natural  gas  remains  subject  to 
Federal  price  ceilings.  The  vast  majori- 
ty of  even  the  remaining  controlled 
gas  is  effectively  decontrolled,  because 
the  wellhead  price  for  that  gas  is  far 
below  the  maximum  ceiling  price. 

It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  see  why 
these  Federal  price  ceUings  no  longer 
protect  the  consumer  from  prevaUing 
market  prices.  Irrespective  of  the  pres- 
ence of  these  price  ceUings,  the  gas 
prices  consumers  pay  today  are  deter- 
mined  by   the   laws   of   supply    and 


demand,  which  includes  such  factors 
as  the  cost  of  imported  gsus  and  energy 
alternatives  such  as  coal  and  oil. 

If  price  controls  were  merely  useless 
and  without  negative  impact,  there 
might  not  be  the  need  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  them.  Unfortunately, 
Federal  price  controls  have  been  caus- 
ing enormous  economic  inefficiencies 
in  the  natural  gas  market.  The  Con- 
gress encouraged  the  production  of 
higher  cost  gas  as  opposed  to  letting 
industry  select  the  most  cost-effective 
gas  resources  to  produce. 

Maintaining  natural  gas  price  con- 
trols has  an  administrative  cost  as 
well.  Pipelines  and  producers  have  to 
maintain  complex  tracking  procedures 
to  follow  the  many  categories  of  gas 
and  their  ceiling  prices.  And  these 
costs  are  also  passed  on  to  the  gas  con- 
sumer. 

Our  Nation's  energy  security  has 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  gas 
price  ceilings.  The  lessons  of  our  expe- 
rience with  oil  controls  are  clear:  In- 
dustry is  better  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  efficient  allocation  of  re- 
sources. 

Removal  of  Federal  controls  which 
interfere  with  the  exploration  for  and 
production  of  natural  gas  paves  the 
way  for  a  market  responsive  natural 
gas  industry  and  is  able  to  quickly  and 
efficiently  match  supply  with  demand. 
As  the  current  excess  deliverability 
begins  to  decline,  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  need  for  additional  gas 
reserves.  Decontrol  will  allow  new  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  to  be  brought 
forth  at  prices  based  on  market  sig- 
nals, not  faulty  guesses  made  by  politi- 
cians in  Washington,  DC. 

Clearly,  the  economy,  the  Nation's 
energy  security,  the  natural  gas  indus- 
try, and  natural  gas  consumers,  will  all 
be  better  off  by  completing  the  decon- 
trol of  natural  gas.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  in  supporting  this  leg- 
islation. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that 
a  taxpayer  conscientiously  opposed  to 
participation  in  war  may  elect  to  have 
such  taxpayer's  income,  estate,  or  gift 
tax  payments  spent  for  nonmilitary 
purposes;  to  create  the  United  States 
Peace  Tax  PVnd  to  receive  such  tax 
payments;  to  establish  a  United  States 
Peace  Tax  Fund  Board  of  Trustees; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

U.S.  PEACE  TAX  FUND  ACT 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  I  have  spoken  on 
this  floor  many  times  in  the  past  22 
years  against  the  continued  escalation 
of  nuclear  arms  race,  the  unfortunate 
tendency  of  several  administrations 
and  of  this  Congress  to  pursue  mili- 
tary solutions  to  conflict  instead  of 
diplomatic  solutions,  and  against  the 
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tremendous  rise  in  this  country's  de- 
fense budget.  Indeed,  as  the  defense 
budget  has  almost  tripled  in  the  past 
decade,  I  have  voted  against  every  de- 
fense authorization  bill  since  1981. 

That  said,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a 
conscientious  objector.  I  was  a  naval 
officer  in  the  Pacific  theater  during 
World  War  II,  and  believe  that  there 
are  some  threats  so  grave  that  going 
to  war  against  them  is  legitimate.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  my  experi- 
ences in  Hiroshima  in  September  1945, 
convinced  me  that  nothing  can  render 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  legiti- 
mate—I am  a  conscientious  objector  to 
nuclear  war.  But  I  am  not  a  conscien- 
tious objector. 

For  those  Americans  who  are  consci- 
entious objectors,  Mr.  President,  ob- 
jections to  the  arms  race,  to  the  mili- 
tarization of  our  foreign  policy  and  to 
the  defense  budget  go  beyond  floor 
statements,  budget  freezes,  and  build 
downs.  For  those  among  us  whose  per- 
sonal faith  or  convictions  prevent 
them  from  supporting  violence  of  any 
kind,  the  use  of  their  tax  money  to 
buy  weapons  of  destruction  forces 
them  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
laws  of  our  land  tmd  the  faith  in  their 
heart. 

Conscientious  objectors  from  all 
over  this  country  soon  will  find  them- 
selves faced  with  that  choice.  On  April 
15,  they  will  be  forced  to  decide— as 
they  are  every  year— whether  they  are 
willing  to  risk  going  to  Jail  for  with- 
holding that  percentage  of  their  tax 
money  that  will  be  used  for  military 
purposes  or  whether  they  are  willing 
to  betray  their  conscience.  It  is  time 
we  stopped  forcing  them  to  make  that 
choice,  time  we  stopped  forcing  law 
abiding  citizens  to  become  criminals. 
We  have  done  it  in  time  of  war— con- 
scientious objector  status  is  recognized 
by  the  U.S.  military.  It  is  time  we  offer 
that  same  status  in  time  of  peace. 

As  I  have  for  more  than  a  decade,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  Act.  Its  purpose  is 
simple:  to  allow  conscientious  objec- 
tors to  obey  the  law  and  their  con- 
science. The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund 
Act  would  create  a  trust  fund  into 
which  conscientious  objectors  could 
pay  their  taxes,  knowing  that  by  law 
their  money  would  be  used  only  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be 
Joined  today  by  Senator  Harkin,  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  since  his 
tenure  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. And  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
Congressman  Doug  Walgren  is  intro- 
ducing a  companion  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  a  column  supporting  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  13  years  ago,  Cole- 
man McCarthy  simuned  up  a  position 
I  have  been  advocating  since  the  dark- 
est days  of  the  Vietnam  war: 
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What  may  be  needed  Is  a  new  definition  of 
national  defense.  Neither  Russia  nor  China 
has  ever  so  much  as  fired  a  slingshot  at 
America's  shores,  yet  In  every  city  of  the 
country  conditions  can  be  found  as  if  a  con- 
quering army  had  Just  marched  through. 
Slum  housing,  decaying  and  overcrowded 
prisons,  unemployment  lines,  unpoliced 
streets,  malnourished  children— the  list  is 
endless  of  domestic  needs  going  uiunet  be- 
cause the  people's  representatives  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  help.  America  is  like  a 
mansion  on  which  the  owners  choose  to 
spend  immense  sums  on  padloclLS.  burglar 
alarms,  guard  dogs,  door  bolts,  surveillance 
cameras;  but,  meanwhile,  the  needs  of  the 
inhabitants  for  food,  clothing,  heat  or  re- 
pairs are  ignored.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
an  administrator  of  a  social  program, 
whether  the  head  of  HEW  in  Washington 
or  the  director  of  an  alcoholic  program  in 
the  Bowery,  who  doesn't  bemoan  the  lack  of 
federal  money  for  desperate  social  needs. 

Until  that  new  definition  comes, 
until  the  leaders  of  this  country  real- 
ize that  national  security  is  more  than 
bombs  and  bullets,  the  conscientious 
objectors  among  us  must  be  given  an 
alternative.  The  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  is  that  alternative.* 


(for 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER 
himself,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mttchell.  Mr.  Simon, 
Prtor,    Bfr.    Heinz,    and 

RXBGLE): 

785.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
States  the  option  of  providing  quality 
home  and  community  care  to  the  el- 
derly under  their  Medicaid  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MDICAID  HOMX  AMD  COMmmnnr  CARE  OPTIONS 
ACT 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  introduce  the 
Medicaid  Home  and  Community  Care 
Options  Act  of  1989.  I  am  esiiecially 
happy  that  Senators  Bradley,  Mitch- 
ell, Simon,  Pryor,  Heinz,  and  Riegle 
have  joined  me  in  introducing  this  im- 
portant legislation.  Each  is  a  true 
leader  in  health  care,  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely honored  that  they  have  joined 
me  in  introducing  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  Medicaid  Home 
and  Community  Care  Options  Act  is  to 
take  a  real  step  forward  in  providing 
desperately  needed  long-term  care  ser- 
vices to  some  of  our  most  deserving  el- 
derly citizens.  I  recognize  that  it  does 
not  provide  a  comprehensive  solution 
to  the  tremendous  gaps  that  exist  in 
this  area.  Rather,  I  view  it  as  one  of 
the  many  crucial  efforts  we  must 
pursue  to  fill  in  those  gaps  and  bring 
about  long-term  care  coverage  for  all 
Americans. 

My  bill  builds  on  a  special  waiver 
program  originally  enacted  in  1981. 
These  special  Medicaid  waivers,  for 
the  first  time,  made  it  possible  for 
States  to  pay  for  home  and  communi- 
ty care  services  to  help  keep  frail 
senior  citizens  at  home— where  they 
want  to  be— instead  of  forcing  them  to 
enter  a  nursing  home  in  order  to  re- 
ceive assistance. 


Thirty-seven  States,  including  my 
own  State  of  West  Virginia,  currently 
have  a  Federal  waiver  program.  Over 
700  senior  citizens  in  West  Virginia 
have  been  helped  to  continue  living  at 
home  through  this  program.  Nation- 
wide, almost  60,000  older  Americans 
have  benefited. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  bill 
would  further  improve  access  to  long 
term  care  services  at  home  and  in  the 
conrmiunity  by  allowing  States,  at  their 
option,  to  offer  these  services  without 
applying  for  a  restrictive  waiver.  The 
home  and  community-based  waiver 
program  has  been  described  as  far  too 
burdensome,  costly,  and  difficult  in 
terms  of  the  process  of  getting  approv- 
al from  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration. 

Under  my  bill,  eligibility  for  home 
and  community  care  services  would  be 
based  on  need.  Low-income  seniors 
who  are  assessed  to  be  in  need  of  as- 
sistance to  cope  with  the  basic  activi- 
ties of  daily  living  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  services.  Alzheimer's  disease 
victims  and  their  families  would  also 
be  eligible  for  home  and  community 
care  services  under  my  bill. 

To  limit  the  cost  of  this  proposal, 
eligibility  is  limited  to  persons  receiv- 
ing Federal  cash  assistance  from  the 
Federal  supplemental  security  income 
[SSI]  program  or  persons  who  qualify 
as  medically  needy.  The  current 
waiver  program  allows  States  to  pro- 
vide services  to  seniors  with  incomes 
up  to  300  percent  of  the  SSI  level. 

States  that  discontinue  their  waiver 
program  and  elect  to  offer  home  and 
conununity  care  services  as  a  State 
option  would  be  allowed  to  grandfa- 
ther into  the  programs  those  seniors 
with  incomes  up  to  300  percent  of  the 
SSI  level  that  had  been  receiving  serv- 
ices under  the  waiver  program.  I 
should  note  that  I  want  to  do  every- 
thing possible,  in  the  process  of  con- 
sidering this  legislation  and  other  pro- 
posals, to  improve  long-term  care  as- 
sistance for  all  financially  needy 
senior  citizens. 

Under  this  legislation,  services  would 
be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual, based  on  an  assessment  performed 
by  a  case  manager.  States  could 
choose  to  offer  a  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices including  homemaker,  home 
health,  chore  services,  respite  care, 
and  adult  day  health  services. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  also 
includes  basic  Federal  quality  stand- 
ards. The  House  and  Senate  Aging 
Committees  recently  held  a  joint  hear- 
ing on  board  and  care  facilities.  Some 
tragic  abuses  were  highlighted. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
leased a  report  titled  "Board  and  Care: 
Insufficient  Assurances  That  Resi- 
dents' Needs  Are  Identified  and  Met." 
The  GAO  report  cited  examples  of  se- 
rious problems  including  physical 
abuse,  unsanitary  conditions,  and  lack 
of  medical  attention. 


Board  and  care  facilities,  as  well  as 
other  community-based  settings, 
would  be  the  site  for  many  of  the  serv- 
ices that  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
Medicaid  Program.  I  believe  we  have 
an  obligation  to  make  sure  senior  citi- 
zens are  being  cared  for  by  qualified 
personnel  in  a  setting  that  is  safe. 

Nothing  is  more  important  for  a 
senior  citizen  then  to  live  in  familiar 
surroundings.  Senior  citizens  have  told 
me  repeatedly  that  they  want  alterna- 
tives to  institutionalization. 

As  a  Nation,  we  spend  billions  for 
long-term  care,  most  of  which  is  paid 
for  by  the  elderly  themselves.  Yet 
many,  many  older  Americans  are  not 
getting  the  long-term  assistance  they 
desperately  need. 

The  problem  is  already  acute  in 
rural  States  like  West  Virginia.  The 
rural  elderly  face  unique  problems 
that  limit  their  access  to  long  term 
care  services,  such  as  poor  roads, 
weather  conditions,  and  isolation.  In 
West  Virginia,  the  burden  is  growing 
because  many  of  our  youth  are  leaving 
rural  areas  for  better  economic  oppor- 
tunities. Without  an  extended  family 
nearby,  many  elderly  are  forced  to 
struggle  along,  sometimes  miserably, 
on  their  own.  or  may  be  forced  to 
enter  a  nursing  home. 

The  number  of  citizens  over  age  85 
will  double  within  the  next  25  years. 
As  Americans  live  longer,  into  their 
eighties  and  nineties,  more  and  more 
will  need  assistance  in  coping  with 
their  day-to-day  needs. 

No.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  com- 
prehensive long-term  care  bill.  But  it 
is  a  bill  that  targets  the  neediest— poor 
and  functionally  disabled  seniors  who 
are  among  the  most  deserving  of  more 
compassion  and  more  assistance. 

Comprehensive  long-term  care  legis- 
lation carries  a  huge  price  tag.  This 
bill  does  not  auid  that  is  why  I  think 
we  can  and  should  act  now.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  estimat- 
■ed  that  Congressman  Wyden's  com- 
panion bill.  H.R.  1453,  would  cost  $85 
million  in  fiscal  year  1990.  $125  million 
in  1991.  $140  million  in  1992.  $155  mil- 
lion in  1993.  and  $175  million  in  1994. 

Congressman  Wyden  introduced  the 
legislation  that  initially  established 
the  waiver  program  in  1981.  I  applaud 
him  for  his  leadership  in  this  area  and 
am  very  pleased  to  join  him  in  the 
fight  to  help  our  Nation's  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  many  of 
the  senior  groups,  including  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, the  Villers  Advocacy  Associates, 
the  Alzheimer's  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Area  Agencies  on 
Aging,  to  name  a  few,  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Comprehensive  Health 
Care,  I  plan  to  be  an  active  participant 
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in  this  year's  debate  on  long-term  care. 
In  the  meantime.  I  hope  Congress  wiU 
take  an  important  step  and  help  truly 
needy  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  785 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfrLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicaid 
Home  and  Community  Care  Options  Act  of 
1989" 

SEC  2.  HOME  AND  COMMUNPrY  CARE  AS  OPTION- 
AU  STATEWIDE.  SERVICE. 

(a)  Provisioh  as  Optional,  Statewide 
Service. -Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396d(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (20),  ^    ,„,^ 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (21)  as 
paragraph  (22),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (20)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(21)  community  care  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1926(a))  for  functionally  disabled  elder- 
ly individuals:  and". 

(b)  Home  and  Community  Care  for  Func- 
tionally Disabled  Elderly  Individuals.— 
Title  XIX  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 803(a)  of  the  Family  Support  Act  of 
1988  (Public  Law  100-485),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  1926  as  sec- 
tion 1928,  and  ^^^  ^^    ,  , 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  1925  the  lol- 
lowing  new  section: 

"HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  CARE  FOR 
rUMCTIOKALLY  DISABLED  ELDERLY  INDIVIDUALS 

"SBC.  1926.  (a)  Home  and  Community  Care 
Dekwed.— In  this  title,  the  term  home  and 
community  care'  means  one  or  more  of  the 
following  services  furnished  to  an  individual 
who  has  been  determined,  after  an  assess- 
ment under  subsection  (c),  to  be  a  function- 
ally disabled  elderly  individual,  furnished  in 
accordance  with  an  individual  community 
care  plan  (esUblished  and  periodically  re- 
viewed and  revised  by  a  qualified  communi- 
ty care  case  manager  under  subsection  (d)): 

"(1)  Homemaker/home  health  aide  serv- 
ices. 

"(2)  Chore  services. 

"(3)  Personal  care  services. 

"(4)  Nursing  care  services  provided  by,  or 
under  the  supervision  of,  a  registered  nurse. 

"(5)  Respite  care. 

"(6)  Training  for  family  members  m  man- 
aging the  individual. 

"(7)  Adult  day  health  services. 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  with 
chronic  mental  illness,  day  treatment  or 
other  partial  hospiUlization,  psychosocial 
rehabUiUtion  services,  and  clinic  services 
(whether  or  not  furnished  in  a  facility). 

"(9)  Such  other  home  and  community- 
based  services  (other  than  room  and  board) 
as  the  Secretary  may  specify. 
With  respect  to  services  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4).  the  services  must  be 
provided  in  a  place  of  residence  used  as  the 
individual's  home. 

"(b)  PUWCTIONALLY  DISABLED  ELDERLY  IN- 
DIVIDUAL DETIlfED.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  this  title,  the  term 
'functionally  disabled  elderly  individual' 
means  an  individual  who— 


"(A)  Is  65  years  of  age  or  older: 
"(B)  is  determined  to  be  a  functionally  dis- 
abled individual  under  subsection  (c):  and 

"(C)  subject  to  section  1902(f)  (as  applied 
consistent  with  section  1902(r)(2)).  is  de- 
scribed in  section  1902(a)(10)(A)(l). 

"(2)  Treatment  of  certain  individuals 
previously  covered  under  a  waiver.— in 
the  case  of  a  State  which— 

"(A)  at  the  time  of  its  election  to  provide 
coverage  for  home  and  community  care 
under  this  section  has  a  waiver  approved 
under  section  1915(c)  or  1915(d)  with  re- 
spect to  individuals  65  years  of  age  or  older, 
and 

"(B)  subsequently  discontinues  such 
waiver. 

individuals  who  were  eligible  for  benefits 
under  the  waiver  as  of  the  date  of  Its  discon- 
tinuance and  who  would,  but  for  income  or 
resources,  be  eligible  for  medical  assistance 
for  home  and  conununlty  care  under  the 
plan  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  be  deemed  a  functionally 
disabled  elderly  individual  for  so  long  as  the 
individual  would  have  remained  eligible  for 
medical  assistance  under  such  waiver. 

"(3)  Use  or  projected  income.— In  apply- 
ing section  1903(f)(1)  in  determining  the  eli- 
gibility of  an  individual  (described  in  section 
1902(a)(10)(C))  for  medical  assistance  for 
home  and  community  care,  a  State  may,  at 
its  option,  provide  for  the  determination  of 
the  Individual's  anticipated  medical  ex- 
penses (to  be  deducted  from  income)  over  a 
period  of  up  to  6  months. 

"(c)  Determinations  of  Functional  Dis- 
ability.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  this  section,  an  indi- 
vidual is  'functionally  disabled'  if  the  indi- 
vidual— 

"(A)  due  to  physical  or  cognitive  Impair- 
ment (other  than  Impairment  due  solely  to 
mental  Illness),  is  unable  to  perform  with- 
out substantial  assistance  from  another  in- 
dividual at  least  2  (or,  at  the  option  of  the 
State,  3  or  4)  of  the  foUowUig  activities  of 
daUy  living:  bathing,  dressing,  toileting, 
transferring,  and  eating;  or 

"(B)  has  a  primary  or  secondary  diagnosis 
of  Ai-iheimer's  disease. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  individual  is 
considered  to  have  a  mental  illness'  if  the 
individual  has  primary  or  secondary  diagno- 
sis of  mental  disorder  (as  defined  in  the  Di- 
agnostic and  Statistical  Manual  of  Mental 
Disorders,  3rd  edition). 

"(2)  Assessments  of  functional  disabil- 
ity.— 

"(A)  Requests  for  assessments.— If  a 
State  has  elected  to  provide  home  and  com- 
munity care  under  this  section,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  an  Individual  who  Is  65  years  of  age 
or  older  and  who  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)(1)(C)  (or  another  person  on 
such  individual's  behalf),  the  State  shall 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  functional  as- 
sessment under  this  subparagraph  which- 

"(1)  Is  used  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  individual  is  functionally  disabled, 

"(11)  is  based  on  a  uniform  minimum  data 
set  specified  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)(i),  and 

"(ill)  uses  an  instrument  which  has  been 
specified  by  the  State  under  subparagraph 
(B). 

No  fee  may  be  charged  for  such  an  assess- 
ment. 

"(B)  Specification  of  assessbjent  instru- 
ment.—The  State  shaU  specify  the  Instru- 
ment to  be  used  in  the  SUte  in  complying 
with  the  requirement  of  subparagraph 
(A)(iii).  Such  instrument  shall  be— 


"(1)  one  of  the   instruments  designated 
under  subparagraph  (C)(ii),  or 

"(ii)  an  Instrument  which  the  Secretary 
has  approved  as  being  consistent  with  the 
minimum  data  set  of  core  elements, 
common  definitions,  and  utilization  guide- 
lines specified  by  the  Secretary  in  subpara- 
graph (C)(i). 

"(C)  Specification  of  assessment  data  sei 
AND  INSTRUMENTS.— The  Secretary  shall— 
"(1)  not  later  than  January  1.  1990— 
"(I)  specify  a  minimum  data  set  of  core 
elements  and  common  definitions  for  use  In 
conducting  the  assessments  required  under 
subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(II)  establish  guidelines  for  use  of  the 
data  set;  and 

"(II)  by  not  later  than  January  1,  1990, 
designate  one  or  more  Instruments  which 
are  consistent  with  the  specification  made 
under  subparagraph  (A)  and  which  a  State 
may  specify  under  subparagraph  (B)  for  use 
in  complying  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(D)  F'ERiODic  REVIEW.— Elach  Individual 
who  qualifies  as  a  functionally  disabled  el- 
derly Individual  shall  have  the  Individual's 
assessment  periodically  reviewed  and  re- 
vised not  less  often  than  once  every   12 

months.  

"(E)  Conduct  of  assessment  by  interdis- 
ciplinary TEAMS.— 

"(1)  In  general.— An  assessment  under 
subparagraph  (A)  and  a  review  under  sub- 
paragraph (D)  must  be  conducted  by  an 
Interdisciplinary  team  designated  by  the 
State. 

'•(ID  Delegation.— The  Secretary  shall 
permit  a  State  to  provide  for  assessments 
and  reviews  through  teams  under  contracts 
with  nonprofit  or  public  organizations 
which  do  not  provide  home  or  community 
care  or  nursing  facility  services  and  do  not 
have  a  direct  or  Indirect  ownership  or  con- 
trol Interest  In.  or  direct  or  Indirect  affili- 
ation or  relationship  with,  an  entity  that 
provides,  community  care  or  nursing  facility 
services. 

"(P)  Contents  of  assessment.— The  inter- 
disciplinary team  must^ 

"(1)  identify  in  each  such  assessment  or 
review  each  client's  functional  disabilities 
and  need  for  home  and  community  care, 
and 

"(ID  based  on  such  assessment  or  review, 
determine  whether  the  individual  Is  (or  con- 
tinues to  be)  functionally  disabled. 
The  results  of  such  an  assessment  or  review 
shall  be  used  in  establishing,  reviewing,  and 
revising  the  individual's  ICCP  under  subsec- 
tion (d)(1). 

"(G)  Appeal  procedures.— Each  State 
which  elects  to  provide  home  and  commvmi- 
ty  care  under  this  section  must  have  in 
effect  an  appeals  process  for  individuals  ad- 
versely affected  by  determinations  under 
subparagraph  (F). 

"(d)  Individual  Community  Care  Plan 
(ICCP).— 

"(1)  Individual  coboiunity  care  plan  de- 
fined.—In  this  section,  the  terms  individual 
community  care  plan'  and  "ICCP"  mean, 
with  respect  to  a  functionally  disabled  el- 
derly Individual,  a  written  plan  which— 

"(A)  is  established,  and  is  periodically  re- 
viewed and  revised,  by  a  qualified  case  man- 
ager based  upon  the  most  recent  compre- 
hensive functional  assessment  of  such  Indi- 
vidual conducted  under  subsection  (c)(2), 

"(B)  specifies,  within  any  amount,  dura- 
tion, and  scope  limitations  imposed  on  com- 
munity care  provided  under  the  State  plan, 
the  home  and  community  care  to  be  provid- 
ed to  such  Individual  under  the  plan,  and 
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"(C)  in»y  specify  other  services  required 
by  such  individual. 

An  ICCP  may  also  designate  the  specific 
providers  (qualified  to  provide  home  and 
community  care  under  the  State  plan) 
which  will  provide  the  home  and  communi- 
ty care  described  in  subparagraph  <B). 

"(2)  Qu/ujriES  CASE  MAMAGmzirr  bmtity 
lanmD.— In  this  section,  the  term  'qualified 
case  management  entity'  means  a  nonprofit 
or  public  agency  or  organization  which— 

"(A)  has  experience  or  has  been  trained  in 
establishing,  and  in  periodically  reviewing 
and  revising,  individual  community  care 
plans  and  in  the  provision  of  case  manage- 
ment services  to  ttie  elderly; 

"(B)  is  responsible  for  assuring  that  home 
and  community  care  covered  under  the 
SUte  plan  and  specified  in  the  ICCP  is 
being  provided; 

"(C)  does  not  provide  home  and  communi- 
ty care  or  nursing  facility  services  and  does 
not  have  a  direct  or  indirect  ownership  or 
control  interest  in.  or  direct  or  indirect  af- 
filiation or  relationship  with,  an  entity  that 
provides,  home  and  community  care  or  nurs- 
ing facility  services; 

"(D)  does  not  make  determinations  under 
subsection  (cK2),  and 

"(E)  meets  such  other  standards,  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  as  to  assure  that— 

"(1)  such  a  manager  is  competent  to  per- 
form case  management  (unctions. 

"(11)  individuals  whose  home  and  commu- 
nity care  they  manage  are  not  at  risk  of  fi- 
nancial exploitation  due  to  such  a  manager, 
{•Dd 

"(Ui)  meets  such  other  standards  as  the 
State  may  establish. 

"(3)  FKiK  cHoicK.— A  functionally  disabled 
elderly  Individual  may  select  the  individ- 
ual's case  manager  from  among  the  quali- 
fied case  managers  in  the  State.  A  State 
may  assign  such  an  individual  to  a  qualified 
case  manager,  but  only  If— 

"(A)  such  Individual  has  the  right,  with- 
out cause  and  without  notice  to  the  State, 
to  elect  another  qualified  case  manager,  and 

"(B)  such  individual  is  notified  orally  and 
in  writing  of  such  right  at  the  time  of  the 
assignment  and  at  least  once  every  12 
months  thereafter. 

"(e)  CnuMC  OH  PAYmirr  Aifonirrs  Aifo 
Mauitxiiaiicx  or  Erro>T.— 

"(1)  Ckiuhg  oh  patmsht  amouhts.- Pay- 
ments may  not  be  made  under  section 
1903(a)  to  a  State  for  home  and  community 
care  provided  under  this  section  in  a  quarter 
to  the  extent  that  the  medical  assistance  for 
such  care  in  the  quarter  exceeds  SO  percent 
of  the  product  of — 

"(A)  the  average  number  of  individuals  in 
the  quarter  receiving  such  care  under  this 
section. 

"(B)  the  average  per  diem  rate  of  payment 
which  the  Secretary  has  determined  (before 
the  beginning  of  the  quarter)  will  be  pay- 
able under  title  XVIII  (without  regard  to 
coinsurance)  for  extended  care  services  to 
be  provided  in  the  State  during  such  quar- 
ter, and 

"(C>  the  number  of  days  in  such  quarter. 

"(2)  Maihtkhahcx  or  KrroRX.- 

"(A)  Ahhtjal  reports.— As  a  condition  for 
the  receipt  of  payment  under  section 
liM3(a)  with  respect  to  medical  assistance 
provided  by  a  State  for  home  and  communi- 
ty care,  the  State  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary, with  respect  to  each  Federal  fiscal 
year  (beginning  with  fiscal  year  1989)  and  in 
a  format  developed  or  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  amount  of  funds  obligated  by 
the  State  (including  funds  obligated  by  lo- 
calities In  the  State)  with  respect  to  the  pro- 


vision of  home  and  community  care  to  the 
elderly  in  that  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Reduction  in  payment  ir  rAiLURE  to 
MAINTAIN  ErroRT.— If  the  amount  reported 
under  subparagraph  (A)  by  a  State  with  re- 
spect to  a  fiscal  year  is  less  than  the  amount 
reported  under  subparagraph  (A)  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  year  1989,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  a  reduction  in  payments  to  the 
State  under  section  1903(a)  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amounts  so  reported. 

"(f)  Minimum  Requirements  roR  Home 
AHD  Community  Care.— Home  and  Commu- 
nity care  provided  under  this  section  must 
meet  such  requirements  for  Individuals' 
rights  and  quality  as  are  published  or  devel- 
oped by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (J). 
Such  requirements  shall  include— 

"(1)  minimum  qualifications  for  personnel 
providing  such  care, 

"(2)  guidelines  for  such  minimum  compen- 
sation for  personnel  as  will  assure  the  avail- 
ability and  continuity  of  qualified  personnel 
to  provide  such  care  for  functionally  dis- 
abled Individuals  who  have  functional  dis- 
abilities of  varying  levels  of  severity,  and 

"(3)  a  specification  of  individuals'  rights, 
including  the  rights  described  in  clauses  (1) 
through  (vi)  and  (x)  of  section  1919(c)(lHA), 
to  the  extent  applicable  in  settings  in  which 
home  and  community  care  is  provided. 

"(g)  Minimum  Requirements  roR  Commu- 
nity Care  Settings.- 

"(1)  Community  care  setting  ocpined.- In 
this  section,  the  term  community  care  set- 
ting' means— 

"'(A)  a  nonresidential  setting,  or 

"(B)  a  residential  setting  (including  a 
foster  home,  board-and-care  facility,  or 
other  group  living  arrangement,  but  not  in- 
cluding a  nursing  facility),  in  which  more 
than  2  unrelated  adults  reside  and  in  which 
personal  services  (other  than  merely  board) 
are  provided  in  conjunction  with  residing  in 
the  setting, 

in  which  community  care  under  this  section 
is  provided. 

"'(2)  Minimum  requirements.— A  commu- 
nity care  setting  in  which  community  care  is 
provided  under  this  section  must— 

"(A)  meet  such  requirements  as  are  pub- 
lished or  developed  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (J); 

"(B)  meet  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (C).  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1). 
paragraph  (3).  and  paragraph  (6)  of  section 
1919<c>,  to  the  extent  applicable  to  such  a 
setting; 

"(C)  Inform  each  individual  receiving  com- 
munity care  under  this  section  in  the  set- 
ting, orally  and  in  writing  at  the  time  the 
individual  first  receives  community  care  in 
the  setting,  of  the  individual's  legal  rights 
with  respect  to  such  a  setting  and  the  care 
provided  in  the  setting;  and 

"(D)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  1919(d)  (relating  to  ad- 
ministration and  other  matters)  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  requirements  apply  to  nurs- 
ing facilities  under  such  section;  except 
that,  in  applying  the  requirement  of  section 
1919<dH2)  (relating  to  life  safety  code),  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  application 
of  such  life  safety  requirements  (if  any) 
that  are  appropriate  to  the  setting. 

"(3)  Disclosure  or  ownership  and  con- 
trol interests  and  exclusion  op  repeated 
violators.— A  community  care  setting— 

"(A)  must  disclose  persons  with  an  owner- 
ship or  control  interest  (including  such  per- 
sons as  defined  in  section  1124(a)(3))  in  the 
setting,  and 


"(B)  may  not  have,  as  a  person  with  an 
ownership  or  control  interest  in  the  setting, 
any  individual  or  person  who  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  program 
under  this  title  or  who  has  had  such  an 
ownership  or  control  interest  in  one  or  more 
community  care  settings  which  have  been 
found  repeatedly  to  be  substandard  or  to 
have  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2). 

"(h)  StmvEY  AND  Certipication  Process.- 

"(I)  CERTiriCATIONS.— 

"(A)  Responsibilities  or  the  state.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Under  each  State  plan 
under  this  title,  the  State  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  certifying  the  compliance  of  provid- 
ers of  home  and  community  care  and  com- 
munity care  settings  with  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (f )  and  (g). 

"(11)  Construction.— The  failure  of  the 
Secretary  to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  shall  not  relieve  a  State  of 
its  responsibility  under  this  subsection, 

"(B)  Responsibilities  or  the  secretary.— 
The  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  certi- 
fying the  compliance  of  State  providers  of 
home  and  community  care,  and  of  State 
community  care  settings  in  which  such  care 
is  provided,  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (f )  and  (g). 

"(C)  Frequency  or  certitications.- Certi- 
fication of  providers  and  settings  under  this 
subsection  shall  occur  no  less  frequently 
than  once  every  12  months. 

"(2)  Reviews  or  providers.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  certification  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  a  provider  of 
home  or  community  care  must  be  based  on  a 
periodic  review  of  the  provider's  perform- 
ance In  providing  the  care  required  under 
ICPP's  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (f ). 

"(B)  Special  reviews  or  compliance.— 
Where  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  question 
the  compliance  of  a  provider  of  home  or 
community  care  with  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (f),  the  Secretary  may 
conduct  a  review  of  the  provider  and,  on  the 
basis  of  that  review,  make  independent  and 
binding  determinations  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  the  provider  meets  such  re- 
quirements. 

"(3)  Surveys  or  community  care  set- 
tings.— 

"'(A)  In  general.— The  certification  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  a  community 
care  setting  must  be  based  on  a  survey. 
Such  survey  for  such  a  setting  must  be  con- 
ducted without  prior  notice  to  the  setting. 
Any  individual  who  notifies  (or  causes  to  be 
notified)  a  community  care  setting  of  the 
time  or  date  on  which  such  a  survey  is 
scheduled  to  be  conducted  is  subject  to  a 
civil  money  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  S2,000. 
The  provisions  of  section  1128A  (other  than 
subsections  (a)  and  (b))  shall  apply  to  a  civil 
money  penalty  under  the  previous  sentence 
in  the  same  manner  as  such  provisions 
apply  to  a  penalty  or  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 1128A(a).  The  Secretary  shall  review 
each  State's  procedures  for  scheduling  and 
conducting  such  surveys  to  assure  that  the 
State  has  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to  avoid 
giving  notice  of  such  a  survey  through  the 
scheduling  procedures  and  the  conduct  of 
the  surveys  themselves. 

""(B)  Survey  protocol.— Surveys  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  conducted  based 
upon  a  protocol  which  the  Secretary  has 
provided  for  under  subsection  (J). 

"(C)  Prohibition  or  contlict  or  interest 
in  survey  team  membership.— a  State  and 
the  Secretary  may  not  use  as  a  member  of  a 
survey  team  under  this  paragraph  an  indi- 
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vidual who  is  serving  (or  has  served  within 
the  previous  2  years)  as  a  meml>er  of  the 
staff  of,  or  as  a  consultant  to,  the  commiml- 
ty  care  setting  being  surveyed  (or  the 
person  responsible  for  such  setting)  respect- 
ing compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (g)  or  who  has  a  personal  or  fa- 
milial financial  interest  in  the  setting  being 
surveyed. 

"(D)  Validatiow  surveys  or  commomitv 
CARE  SETTINGS.- The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
onsite  surveys  of  a  representative  sample  of 
community  care  settings  in  each  State, 
within  2  months  of  the  date  of  surveys  con- 
ducted under  subparagraph  (A)  by  the 
State,  In  a  sufficient  number  to  allow  infer- 
ences about  the  adequacies  of  each  SUte's 
surveys  conducted  under  subparagraph  (A). 
In  conducting  such  surveys,  the  Secretary 
shall  use  the  same  survey  protocols  as  the 
State  is  required  to  use  under  subparagraph 
(B).  If  the  SUte  has  determined  that  an  In- 
dividual setting  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (g),  but  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  setting  does  not  meet  such  require- 
ments, the  Secretary's  determination  as  to 
the  setting's  noncompliance  with  such  re- 
quirements Is  binding  and  supersedes  that 
of  the  State  survey. 

"(E)  Special  surveys  or  compliance.— 
Where  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  question 
the  compliance  of  a  community  care  setting 
with  any  of  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(g),  the  Secretary  may  conduct  a  survey  of 
the  setting  and,  on  the  basis  of  that  survey, 
make  independent  and  binding  determina- 
tions concerning  the  extent  to  which  the 
setting  meets  such  requirements. 

"(4)    Investigation    or    coBfPLAiKXS    and 

MONITORING    Or    PROVIDERS    AND    SETTINGS.— 

Each  State  and  the  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain procedures  and  adequate  staff  to  inves- 
tigate complaints  of  violations  of  applicable 
requirements  Imposed  on  providers  of  com- 
munity care  or  on  community  care  settings 
under  subsections  (f )  and  (g). 

"(5)  Investigation  or  allegations  or  indi- 
vidual NEGLECT  AND  ABUSE  AND  MISAPPROPRIA- 
TION or  INDIVIDUAL  PROPERTY.— The  State 
shaU  provide,  through  the  agency  responsi- 
ble for  surveys  and  certification  of  providers 
of  community  care  and  community  care  set- 
tings under  this  subsection,  for  a  process  for 
the  receipt,  review,  and  Investigation  of  alle- 
gations of  Individual  neglect  and  abuse  (In- 
cluding injuries  of  unknown  source)  by  per- 
sonnel providing  such  care  or  in  such  set- 
ting and  of  misappropriation  of  Individual 
property  by  such  personnel.  Such  process 
shall  provide  for  documenUtion  of  findings 
relating  to  such  allegations  with  respect  to 
an  Individual,  for  inclusion  of  any  brief 
sUtement  of  the  individual  dUputlng  such 
findings,  and  for  inclusion,  in  any  disclosure 
of  such  findings,  of  such  brief  sUtement  (or 
of  a  clear  and  accurate  summary  thereof). 

"(6)  Disclosure  or  results  or  inspec- 
tions and  activities.—  ..    „»  » 

"(A)  PuBUC  nrroRMATioN.— Each  State, 
and  the  Secretary,  shall  make  available  to 
the  pubUc- 

"(1)  Information  respecting  aU  surveys,  re- 
views, and  certifications  made  under  this 
subsection  respecting  providers  of  home  or 
community  care  and  community  care  set- 
tings, including  statemente  of  deficiencies. 

"(11)  copies  of  cost  reports  (if  any)  of  such 
providers  and  settings  filed  under  this  title. 

■'(ill)  copies  of  sUtements  of  ownership 
under  section  1124.  and 

"(iv)  information  disclosed  under  section 

1126.  „  . 

"(B)  Notices  or  substandard  care.— u  a 

State  finds  that— 


"(1)  a  provider  of  home  or  community  care 
has  provided  care  of  substandard  quality 
with  respect  to  an  Individual,  the  State  shall 
make  a  reasonable  effort  to  notify  promptly 

(I)  an  immediate  family  member  of  each 
such  Individual  and  (II)  Individuals  receiv- 
ing home  or  community  care  from  that  pro- 
vider under  this  title,  or 

"(11)  a  community  care  setting  is  substand- 
ard, the  SUte  shall  make  a  reasonable 
effort  to  notify  promptly  (I)  Individuals  re- 
ceiving community  care  In  that  setting,  and 

(II)  inunediate  famUy  members  of  such  indi- 
viduals. 

"(C)  Access  to  fhaud  control  units.— 
Each  SUte  shall  provide  its  SUte  medicaid 
fraud  and  abuse  control  unit  (established 
under  section  1903(q))  with  access  to  all  In- 
formation of  the  SUte  agency  responsible 
for  surveys,  reviews,  and  certifications 
under  this  subsection. 

"(I)  Enporcement  Process  roR  Providers 
or  Community  Care.— 
"(1)  State  authority.— 
"(A)  In  GENERAL.— If  a  SUte  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  a  review  under  subsection  (hK2)  or 
otherwise,  that  a  provider  of  home  or  com- 
munity care  no  longer  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  the  SUte  may  termi- 
nate the  provider's  participation  under  the 
SUte  plan  and  may  provide  in  addition  for  a 
civil  money  penalty.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  construed  as  restricting 
the  remedies  available  to  a  SUte  to  remedy 
a  provider's  deficiencies.  If  the  SUte  finds 
that  a  provider  meete  such  requirements 
but.  as  of  a  previous  period,  did  not  meet 
such  requirements,  the  SUte  may  provide 
for  a  civil  money  penalty  under  paragraph 
(2KA)  for  the  period  during  which  it  finds 
that  the  provider  was  not  in  compliance 
with  such  requirements. 
"(B)  Civil  money  penalty.— 
"(1)  In  general.- Each  SUte  shall  esUb- 
lish  by  law  (whether  sUtute  or  regulation) 
at  least  the  following  remedy:  A  civil  money 
penalty  assessed  and  collected,  with  Inter- 
est, for  each  day  In  which  the  provider  Is  or 
was  out  of  compliance  with  a  requirement 
of  this  section.  Funds  coUected  by  a  SUte  as 
a  result  of  imposition  of  such  a  penalty  (or 
as  a  result  of  the  imposition  by  the  State  of 
a   civil    money    penalty    under   subsection 
(hX3)(A))  may  be  applied  to  reimbursement 
of  individuals  for  personal  funds  lost  due  to 
a  failure  of  home  or  community  care  provid- 
ers to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
The  SUte  also  shall  specify  criteria,  as  to 
when  and  how  this  remedy  Is  to  be  applied 
and  the  amounts  of  any  penalties.  Such  cri- 
teria shall  be  designed  so  as  to  minimize  the 
time  between  the  identification  of  violations 
and  final  imposition  of  the  penalties  and 
shall  provide  for  the  Imposition  of  incre- 
mentally more  severe  penalties  for  repeated 
or  uncorrected  deficiencies. 

"(ii)  Deadline  and  guidance.— Each  SUte 
which  elects  to  provide  home  and  communi- 
ty care  under  this  section  must  esUblish  the 
civil  money  penalty  remedy  described  In 
clause  (i)  applicable  to  all  providers  of  com- 
munity care  covered  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide,  through  regulations 
or  otherwise  by  not  later  than  October  1, 
1989,  g\ildance  to  SUtes  in  esUbllshing  such 
remedy;  but  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  to 
provide  such  guidance  shall  not  relieve  a 
SUte  of  the  responsibility  for  esUbllshing 
such  remedy. 
"(2)  Secretarial  authority.— 
"(A)  For  state  providers.— With  respect 
to  a  SUte  provider  of  home  or  community 
care,  the  Secretary  shaU  have  the  authority 
and  duties  of  a  SUte  under  this  subsection. 
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except  that  the  civil  money  penalty  remedy 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  civil  money  remedy  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (IKBKl). 

"(B)  Other  providers.— With  respect  to 
any  other  provider  of  home  or  community 
care  in  a  SUte.  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
provider  no  longer  meets  a  requirement  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  terminate 
the  provider's  participation  under  the  SUte 
plan  and  may  provide,  in  addition,  for  a  civil 
money  penalty  under  subparagraph  (C).  If 
the  Secretary  finds  that  a  provider  meets 
such  requirements  but,  as  of  a  previous 
period,  did  not  meet  such  requirements,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  a  civil  money 
penalty  under  subparagraph  (C)  for  the 
period  during  which  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  provider  was  not  in  compliance 
with  such  requirements. 

"(C)  Civil  money  penalty.— If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  on  the  basis  of  a  review  under 
subsection  (h)(2)  or  otherwise  that  a  home 
or  community  care  provider  no  longer  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Impose  a  civil  money  penalty  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  each 
day  of  noncompliance.  The  provisions  of 
section  1I28A  (other  than  subsections  (a) 
and  (b))  shall  apply  to  a  civil  money  penalty 
under  the  previous  sentence  In  the  same 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  a  penal- 
ty or  proceeding  under  section  1128A(a). 
The  Secretary  shall  specify  criteria,  as  to 
when  and  how  this  remedy  is  to  be  applied 
and  the  amounts  of  any  penalties.  Such  cri- 
teria shall  be  designed  so  as  to  minimize  the 
time  between  the  Identification  of  violations 
and  final  imposition  of  the  penalties  and 
shall  provide  for  the  imposition  of  incre- 
mentally more  severe  penalties  for  repeated 
or  uncorrected  deficiencies. 
"(J)  Secretarial  Responsibilities.- 
"(1)  PuBUCATioN  or  interim  require- 
ments.- 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  shall 
publish,  by  January  1,  1090,  an  interim  reg- 
ulation that  sets  forth  Interim  require- 
ments, consistent  with  subparagraph  (B). 
for  the  provision  of  home  and  community 
care  and  for  community  care  settings.  In- 
cluding— 

"(1)  the  requirements  of  subsection  (cK2) 
(relating  to  comprehensive  functional  as- 
sessments, including  the  use  of  assessment 
instruments),  of  subsection  (d)(2)(E)  (relat- 
ing to  qualifications  for  qualified  case  man- 
agers), of  subsection  (f)  (relating  to  mini- 
mum requirements  for  home  and  communi- 
ty care),  and  of  subsection  (g)  (relating  to 
minimum  requirements  for  community  care 
settings),  and 

"(Ii)  survey  protocols  (for  use  under  sub- 
section (h)(3KA))  which  relate  to  such  re- 
quirements. 

"(B)  Minimum  protections.— Interim  re- 
quirements under  subparagraph  (A)  and 
final  requirements  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall  assure,  through  methods  other  than 
reliance  on  SUte  licensure  processes,  that 
Individuals  receiving  home  and  community 
care  are  protected  from  neglect,  physical 
and  sexual  abuse,  financial  explolUtlon,  In- 
appropriate Involuntary  restraint,  and  the 
provision  of  health  care  services  by  unquali- 
fied personnel  in  community  care  settings. 

"(2)  Development  or  pinal  require- 
bients.- The  Secretary  shall  develop,  by  not 
later  than  October  1,  1991— 

"(A)  final  requirements,  consistent  with 
paragraph  (1)(B),  respecting  the  provision 
of  appropriate,  quality  home  and  conmiuni- 
ty  care  and  respecting  community  care  set- 
tings under  this  section,  and  including  at 
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least  the  requirements  referred  to  in 
graph  (IKAXi).  and 

"(B)  survey  protocols  and  methods  for 
evaluating  and  assuring  the  quality  of  com- 
munity care  settings. 

The  Secretary  may,  from  time  to  time, 
revise  such  requirements,  protocols,  and 
methods. 

"(3)  No  DKLBGATiON  TO  STATES.— The  Secre- 
tary's authority  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  delegated  to  SUtes. 

"(4)  No  PBXVKimON  OP  MORK  STRINGENT  RZ- 

quiRXiiXNTS  ST  STATES.— NothinK  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  preventing  States 
from  imposing  requirements  that  are  more 
stringent  than  the  requirements  published 
or  developed  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsection.". 

(c)  Patioiit  roR  Home  and  Community 
Cars.— 

(1)  Reasonable  and  adequate  payment 
RATES.— Section  1902  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
13Ma)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aH13>— 

(i)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D), 

(11)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sui>- 
paragraph  (E),  and 

(lil)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(P)  for  payment  for  home  community 
care  (as  defined  in  section  1926(a)  and  pro- 
vided under  such  section)  through  rates 
which  are  reasonable  and  adequate  (and 
which  may  not  be  established  on  a  capita- 
tion iMsis  or  any  other  risk  basis)  to  meet 
the  costs  of  providing  care,  efficiently  and 
economically,  in  conformity  with  applicable 
State  and  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and 
quaUty  and  safety  standards;":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (h).  by  adding  before  the 
period  at  the  end  the  following:  "or  to  limit 
the  amount  of  payment  that  may  be  made 
under  a  plan  under  this  title  for  home  com- 
munity care". 

(2)  Denial  op  payment  por  civil  money 
PENALTIES,  etc.— Section  1903(iM8)  of  such 
Act  (42  \3S.C.  1396IXiK8))  U  amended  by  in- 
serting "(A)"  after  "medical  assistance"  and 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
the  following:  "for  home  and  community 
care  to  reimburse  (or  otherwise  compensate) 
a  provider  of  such  care  for  payment  of  a 
civil  money  penalty  imposed  under  this  title 
or  title  XI  or  for  legal  expenses  in  defense 
of  an  exclusion  or  civil  money  penalty  under 
this  title  or  title  XI  if  there  is  no  reasonable 
legal  ground  for  the  provider's  case. 

(d)  CoNfORMiNC  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  1902(J)  of  such  Act  (42  CS.C. 
1396a(J))  is  amended  by  striking  "(21)"  and 
inserting  "(22)". 

(2)  SecUon  1902(aK10KCHiv)  of  such  Act 
(42  VS.C.  139«a(aK10KCHiv))  is  amended 
by  striking  "through  (20)"  and  inserting 
"through  (21)". 

(e)  ErPECTTVE  Dates.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  home  and  conununity  care  fur- 
nished on  or  after  January  1.  1990,  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  final  regulations 
to  carry  out  such  amendments  have  been 
promulgated  by  such  date. 

(2XA)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
Uoo  (cXl)  shall  apply  to  home  and  commu- 
nity care  furnished  on  or  after  January  1. 
1990,  or.  if  later.  30  days  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  interim  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 1B26<  J  )(1). 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(cX2)  shall  apply  to  civil  money  penalties 
imtXMcd  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


(f)  Waiver  op  Paperwork  Reduction. 
E>tc.— Chapter  35  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  and  Executive  Order  12291  shall  not 
apply  to  information  and  regulations  re- 
quired for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act 
and  implementing  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act. 

Summary  op  the  Medicaid  Home  and 

Community  Care  Act  op  1989 

optional  expansion  op  home  and 

community  care  services 

Allow  States,  at  their  option,  to  cover 
under  their  Medicaid  programs  "home  and 
community  care  services"  for  functionally 
disabled  elderly  individuals.  Unlike  the  cur- 
rent "section  2176"  home  and  community- 
based  services  waiver,  this  option  would  not 
require  the  States  to  demonstrate  budget 
neutrality  or  limit  participation  to  those  at 
risk  of  institutional  care.  The  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS)  to  develop  Interim  and  final  quality 
requirements  for  such  care,  and  establishes 
a  monitoring  and  enforcement  process  to 
ensure  compliance  with  these  requirements. 
Effective  the  later  of  January  1,  1990,  or  30 
days  after  publication  of  interim  require- 
ments. 

determinations  op  punctional  disabiuty 

AND  use  op  case  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

To  be  eligible  for  home  and  community 
care  benefits,  an  individual  must  be  (1)  65 
years  of  age  or  older,  (2)  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid in  the  community  due  to  low  income  and 
resources  (i.e..  receiving  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  (SSI)  or  qualifying  as  "medical- 
ly needy"),  and  (3)  determined  to  be  func- 
tionally disabled. 

Punctional  disability  is  to  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  assessment 
conducted  by  an  interdisciplinary  team  des- 
ignated by  the  State  and  used  to  evaluate 
an  individual's  ability  to  perform  activities 
of  daily  living  (bathing,  dressing,  eating,  toi- 
leting, and  transferring)  or  "ADLs".  Those 
individuals  who  ( 1 )  are  unable  to  perform  at 
least  2  (or,  at  State  option.  3  or  4)  ADLs  or 
(2)  have  a  primary  or  secondary  diagnosis  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  would  be  eligible  for 
services. 

Based  upon  this  assessment,  an  individual 
community  care  plan  (ICCP)  is  to  be  devel- 
oped and  periodically  reviewed  and  revised 
by  a  qualified  care  manager  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  assuring  that  the  community  care 
specified  in  an  ICCP  is  being  provided. 
States  may  assign  an  eligible  individual  to  a 
case  manager,  but  only  if  the  individual  has 
the  right,  at  his  or  her  discretion,  to  choose 
another  qualified  case  manager. 

quality  assurance  por  home  and 
community  care  services 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  establish  qual- 
ity standards  for  home  and  (Mjmmunity  care 
and  for  settings  in  which  community  care  is 
provided.  Such  standards  must  include  mini- 
mum qualifications  for  personnel  providing 
community  care  and  the  establishment  of  a 
patient's  bill  of  rights.  The  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  must  also  assure, 
through  methods  other  than  reliance  on 
State  licensure,  that  individuals  receiving 
community  care  are  protected  from  neglect, 
physical  and  sexual  abuse,  financial  exploi- 
tation, inappropriate  involuntary  restraint, 
and  provision  of  health  care  services  by  un- 
qualified personnel  in  board  and  care  facili- 
ties and  other  community  settings.  States 
would  retain  the  right  to  impose  quality 
standards  more  stringent  than  the  mini- 
mum Pederal  requirements  developed  by 
the  Secretary. 


PAYMENT  POR  COMMUNITT  CARE 

Requires  States  to  assure  that  payment 
rates  for  community  services  are  reasonable 
and  adequate  to  meet  the  costs  of  providing 
services,  on  an  efficient  and  economical 
basis,  in  conformity  with  applicable  State 
and  Pederal  laws,  regxilations,  and  quality 
and  safety  standards. 

CEILING  ON  PAYMENTS  POR  HOME  AND 
COMMUNITY  CARE  SERVICES 

Aggregate  State  Medicaid  expenditures 
for  the  optional  benefit  could  not  exceed 
the  product  of  the  (1)  the  average  numl>er 
of  individusils  receiving  the  benefit  in  a 
given  quarter  times  (2)  50  percent  of  the  av- 
erage State  per  diem  rate  for  Medicare 
slUlled  nursing  facility  (SNF)  services  times 
(3)  the  number  of  days  in  such  quarter. 

MAINTENANCE  OP  EPPORT 

States  would  be  required  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  all  funds  other  than  Medicaid 
funds  spent  on  home  and  community  care 
services  for  the  elderly  in  FY  1989  and  every 
year  thereafter.  States  electing  this  new 
option  would  be  required,  each  fiscal  year, 
to  maintain  their  State-only  expenditures 
for  such  services  at  the  FY  1989  level.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  would  result  in  a  reduction  of 
federal  matching  payments  for  these  serv- 
ices to  the  extent  of  the  shortfall  in  state- 
only  spending.* 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joining  Senator  Rocke- 
FEixER  in  introducing  the  Medicaid 
Home  and  Community  Care  Options 
Act,  wliich  is  designed  to  give  States 
much  more  flexibility  in  providing 
home  care  services  to  persons  at  high 
risk  of  institutionalization.  I  have  been 
working  since  1985  to  find  ways  to 
expand  home  care  services  under  the 
Medicaid  Program.  We  have  had  some 
limited  successes  expanding  the  pro- 
gram, but  we  need  to  take  bolder 
steps.  This  bill  takes  these  steps. 

Mr.  President,  in  1981,  the  Congress 
established  a  program  that  was  de- 
signed to  help  Medicaid  recipients  stay 
out  of  nursing  homes  and  hospitals  by 
promoting  an  expansion  of  home- 
based  care.  Section  2176  of  the  1981 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
allowed  States  to  apply  to  HCPA  for 
small  "waivers"  to  allow  a  limited 
number  of  people  to  be  treated  at 
home  rather  than  in  institutions.  It 
made  available  a  wide  range  of  home- 
health  and  commimlty  services  that 
Medicaid  had  not  previously  covered. 

To  be  eligible  to  run  a  Home  and 
Commimity-based  Waiver  Program. 
States  had  to  meet  several  criteria. 
First,  safeguards  had  to  be  established 
to  ensure  that  the  health  and  welfare 
of  recipients  be  protected  and  that 
persons  be  given  a  choice  between 
home  care  and  nursing  home  care.  In 
addition.  States  had  to  show  that  the 
costs  for  home  care  would  not  be  any 
higher  than  they  would  be  for  institu- 
tional care  if  the  waiver  had  not  been 
granted.  Finally,  by  operating  the  pro- 
gram through  the  waiver  approval 
pr(x;ess,  it  was  believed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  adequately 
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test  the  progarm  and  still  keep  con- 
trol. 

While  most  States  have  been  able  to 
establish  small  community  care  pro- 
grsuns,  many  States  would  like  to  do 
more  but  can't  do  so  given  the  strin- 
gent limits  on  the  waiver  program. 

We  simply  must  do  more.  We  need 
to  enable  States  to  expand  home  and 
community  care  programs,  rather 
than  restrict  them.  The  bill  that  we 
are  introducing  today  terminates  the 
waiver-approval  process  and  allows 
States,  at  their  option,  to  provide 
these  home  care  services  to  Medicaid 
eligible  elderly  and  disabled  persons  to 
avoid  institutionalization.  States 
would  still  have  to  submit  documenta- 
tion in  their  State  plan  about  the  pro- 
gram; but  the  bill  doesn't  require 
States  to  jump  through  all  of  the 
hoops  that  the  current  waiver  pro- 
gram now  requires.  The  main  differ- 
ence is  that  there  will  not  be  a  waiver 
process;  HCPA  would  have  much  less 
control  over  the  process  and  States 
will  have  much  more  flexibility  to 
tailor  home  care  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  population  at  risk  of  In- 
stitutionalization. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
among  us  who  have  ignored  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  long-term  care  services 
in  this  country,  hoping  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  does  as  little  as 
possible  that  the  problem  will  some- 
how go  away. 

The  problem  won't  go  away.  It  is 
only  going  to  get  bigger.  In  the  next  15 
years,  the  over  age  85  population  will 
grow  by  60  percent  and  the  number  of 
persons  who  suffer  from  a  chronic  dis- 
ease that  limits  their  daily  activities 
will  grow  by  50  percent. 

We  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
fact  that  long-term  care  is  going  to 
cost  this  Nation  a  lot  of  money  as  the 
population  ages.  I  believe  that  more 
home  care— as  an  alternative  to  nurs- 
ing home  care  services— is  a  humane 
and  cost-effective  approach.  This  bill 
allows  States  much  greater  flexibUity 
to  test  out  ways  to  provide  affordable 
long-term  care  services  at  home. 

The  Federal  and  State  governments 
have  a  responsibility  to  develop  inno- 
vative ways  to  help  meet  the  long-term 
care  needs  of  this  Nation's  elderly  and 
disabled  populations.  For  cost  reasons 
and  for  humanitarian  reasons— aren't 
we  better  off  living  in  a  society  that 
tries  to  find  ways  to  keep  the  elderly 
and  the  disabled  in  their  homes  with 
their  family  members  rather  than  in 
Institutions?* 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Medicaid  Home  and  Community 
Care  Options  Act  with  my  distin- 
guished   colleague.    Senator    Rocke- 

FELIXR. 

This  is  an  important  step  in  the  con- 
tinuing fight  for  comprehensive  long- 
term  health  care  for  aU  Americans. 


There  are  only  two  coimtries  in  the 
industrialized  world  that  do  not  pro- 
vide care  for  older  citizens;  South 
Africa  and  the  United  States.  I  know 
we  can  do  better. 

Too  many  older  Americans  are 
forced  into  institutionalized  care.  Too 
often  older  Americans  are  denied  the 
dignity  and  comfort  of  being  able  to 
stay  at  home.  A  typical  example  is  an 
older  women  who  is  getting  frail, 
whose  husband  suffers  a  stroke  and  no 
longer  can  bathe  himself.  She  is  too 
weak  to  help  him.  Their  children  live 
thousands  of  miles  away  and  they 
don't  know  what  to  do.  They  worry 
about  their  mother's  health  as  well  as 
their  father's  well-being.  Finally  they 
send  him  to  a  nursing  home.  Where  do 
they  turn? 

They  are  not  ill.  They  do  not  need 
medical  attention.  Yet,  they  are  forced 
into  a  nursing  home  because  their 
Medicaid  will  not  allow  them  to  stay 
at  home. 

This  bill  would  allow  more  older 
Americans  to  stay  at  home  and  keep 
their  independence.  An  independence 
they  deserve  and  cherish. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this 
much-needed  bill.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  Senators 
Rockefeller,  Mitchell,  Bradley, 
Simon,  Riegle,  and  Heinz  in  introduc- 
ing the  Medicaid  Home  and  Communi- 
ty Care  Options  Act  of  1989.  This  leg- 
islation represents  an  effort  to  make 
an  incremental,  but  vitally  important, 
expansion  of  Medicaid  coverage  of 
home  and  community-based  long-term 
care  services  to  disabled  low-income  el- 
derly. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  has  not  heard  from  himdreds. 
maybe  thousands,  of  elderly  constitu- 
ents and  their  families  about  the  prob- 
lems of  obtaining  appropriate  forms  of 
long-term  care.  In  our  responses  to 
them,  I  expect  that  most  of  us  tell 
them  we  see  the  need,  but  don't  know 
how  we  can  fully  meet  it.  We  may  cite 
the  enormous  costs  associated  with  fi- 
nancing long-term  care,  and  the  con- 
straints imposed  by  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. Or,  we  may  discuss  the  lack  of  con- 
sensus on  how  to  address  the  problem, 
and  a  number  of  other  valid  barriers 
to  meeting  America's  long-term  care 
needs.  The  answer,  however,  is  too 
often  the  same:  We  don't  expect  to  see 
a  comprehensive,  federally  financed 
long-term  care  system  in  place  in  the 
near  future. 

Instead  of  throwing  up  our  hands  in 
frustration,  however,  many  Members 
of  the  Congress  are  exploring  ways  to 
make  incremental  changes  to  the  cur- 
rent system.  One  such  change  is  incor- 
porated in  the  legislation  that  is  being 
introduced  today  by  Senator  Rocke- 
feller. Under  the  Medicaid  Home  and 
Community  Care  Options  Act  of  1989, 
States  would  be  given  the  option  to 
extend  Medicaid  coverage  for  noninsti- 


tutional  care  services  to  low-income, 
functionally  disabled  persons  over  the 
age  of  65.  These  services  are  essential 
to  enabling  disabled  persons  to  remain 
in  their  homes.  Services  include  home 
health,  personal  care,  assistance  with 
household  chores,  respite  care  and 
adult  day  health. 

Under  this  bill,  functional  disability 
would  be  defined  as  the  inability  to 
perform  at  least  two  activities  of  daily 
living  [ADL's]  such  as  eating,  bathing, 
dressing,  or  getting  in  and  out  of  bed. 
States  would  have  the  option,  howev- 
er, of  basing  functional  disability  on 
being  unable  to  perform  three  or  four 
ADL's.  This  legislation  requires  that 
individual  comprehensive  functional 
assessments  be  provided  to  determine 
the  level  of  disability.  A  case  manager 
would  then  use  the  assessment  to  de- 
velop and  administer  a  commimity 
care  plan  tailored  to  the  needs  of  each 
eligible  individual. 

States  now  have  the  option  to  pro- 
vide similar  services  under  Medicaid's 
2176  waivers.  Unfortunately,  the  2176 
waiver  has  proven  to  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  apply  for  and  to  administer. 
To  qualify,  States  must  fill  out  an  ad- 
ministratively burdensome  and  time- 
consuming  application  to  even  be  con- 
sidered for  a  2176  waiver.  Even  after 
being  granted  a  waiver.  States  still 
face  significant  difficulties.  They  must 
limit  eligibility  to  those  who  are  at 
risk  of  institutionalization,  and  must 
also  demonstrate  budget  neutrality— 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  home  and 
community-based  services  under  the 
waiver,  the  State  must  show  that  it 
saved  a  dollar  on  nursing  home  costs. 
The  Medicaid  Home  and  Community 
Options  Act  does  not  have  these  re- 
quirements. It  gives  the  States  the  au- 
thority to  choose  to  provide  these 
services  as  an  option  under  Medicaid, 
thus  eliminating  the  application  proc- 
ess and  the  various  hoops  that  States 
are  put  through. 

Mr.  President,  although  we  do  not 
yet  have  final  estimates,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  indicates  that  the 
cost  of  this  legislation  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  exceed  $100 
million.  In  light  of  our  current  budget- 
ary constraints,  various  limitations 
were  included  to  keep  the  cost  as  low 
as  possible.  For  example,  financial  eli- 
gibility is  limited  to  those  whom  the 
individual  State  has  determined  to  be 
categorically  needy  for  Medicaid— usu- 
ally tied  to  eligibility  for  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income— or,  at  the  option 
of  the  State,  under  their  medicaUy 
needy  program. 

Ideally,  we  would  like  to  extend  eli- 
gibility to  those  whose  incomes  are  at 
or  below  300  percent  of  the  Federal 
SSI  level,  which  is  about  $1,100  in 
monthly  income.  Unfortunately,  doing 
this  would  have  raised  the  bill's  cost 
far  beyond  $100  million.  We  are,  how- 
ever,   currently    exploring    ways    to 
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expand  the  income  eligibility  require- 
ments so  as  to  make  these  services 
available  to  greater  numbers  of  vulner- 
able elderly. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  the  bill  does  permit  those  receiv- 
ing services  under  a  waiver  to  be 
grandfathered  in,  and  allows  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  existing  2176  waivers 
for  those  States  wishing  to  do  so.  For 
example,  my  home  State  of  Arliansas 
has  recently  applied  for  a  waiver.  Eli- 
gibility for  services  imder  the  2176 
waiver  in  Arkansas  would  be  granted 
to  those  at  or  under  300  percent  of 
SSI.  Because  this  eligibility  is  broader 
than  under  the  new  Medicaid  option 
that  this  bill  creates,  Arkansas  could 
continue  under  a  2176  waiver  to  serve 
those  eligible  persons  who  are  between 
100  percent  and  300  percent  of  pover- 
ty—in addition  to  those  grandfathered 
in  to  the  community-based  option 
services.  This  bill  would  make  it  easier 
for  Arkansas  to  meet  the  waiver's 
budget  neutrality  requirements  as 
they  would  be  dealing  with  fewer  per- 
sons, as  well  as  persons  who  have  more 
income  and  are  therefore  able  to  con- 
tribute more  toward  the  cost  of  their 
care. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
legislation  addresses  the  issue  of  qual- 
ity. A  recent  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  hearing  on  the  subject  of  board 
and  care  highlighted  the  problems 
that  exist  in  far  too  many  of  these  fa- 
cilities. We  heard  stories  of  neglect 
and  abuse  that  persist  because  of  weak 
or  nonexistent  quality  standards,  and 
the  absence  of  strong  enforcement  and 
oversight  mechanisms  to  implement 
those  standards  that  are  in  place.  An 
important  feature  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
ensiu-es  that  board  and  care  facilities 
are  one  of  the  settings  where  services 
under  this  bill  will  be  provided.  This 
provides  us  with  a  welcome  opportuni- 
ty to  begin  to  improve  the  services  and 
conditions  in  these  facilities.  I  see  the 
quality  standards  in  this  bill  as  an  im- 
portant step  in  our  efforts  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  Federal  and  State 
role  in  the  oversight  of  board  and  care. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Senator 
RocKiFELLER  and  Congressman  Wyden 
for  developing  and  introducing  this 
bill.  Its  enactment  will  be  a  crucial 
step  in  grappling  with  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  providing  long- 
term  care.  The  role  of  home  and  com- 
munity-based services  in  the  long-term 
care  continuum  is  increasingly  impor- 
tant; they  enable  the  elderly  to  remain 
in  their  homes,  living  as  independently 
as  possible.  "These  services  help  to 
keep  many  frail  elderly  persons  out  of 
nursing  homes  and  other  institutional 
settings— thus  ensuring  that  nursing 
home  beds  are  used  for  those  disabled 
older  Americans  who  truly  cannot  live 
at  home. 

While  it  can  be  argued  that  care  in 
the  home  and  community  is  often  less 
costly  than  care  provided  in  a  niu-sing 


home,  one  caimot  place  a  price  tag  on 
the  impact  such  care  has  on  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  For  that  reason,  the  benefts 
of  home  and  community-based  care 
are  too  frequently  ignored.  The  Medic- 
aid Home  and  Community  Care  Op- 
tions Act  of  1989  would  extend  these 
services  to  some  of  this  Nation's  most 
vulnerable  citizens. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sena- 
tor RocKZFEiXER  and  my  other  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  House,  as 
well  as  representatives  from  the 
States,  aging  advocacy  organizations, 
providers,  and  others  in  refining  and 
enacting  this  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  supporting  it.« 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Rocke- 
feller, a  fellow  chairman  of  a  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  and  other  col- 
leagues as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Medicaid  Home  and  Community  Care 
Options  Act  of  1989.  This  bill  is  a  good 
first  step  in  addressing  the  limited  op- 
tions that  low-income  individuals  who 
need  long-term  care  face  under  the 
Medicaid  Program. 

I  strongly  support  the  flexibility  this 
bill  gives  to  States  to  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  array  of  long-term  care 
services.  S.  785  gives  States  the  option 
of  offering  Medicaid  home  and  com- 
munity-based long-term  care  services 
to  functionally  disabled  elderly  per- 
sons. The  act  would  remove  adminis- 
trative barriers  that  exist  under  the 
current  Medicaid  waiver  provision  that 
limit  the  use  of  community-based  care 
including  demonstrating  cost-savings 
and  limiting  participation  to  those  at 
risk  of  institutional  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  note 
that  Michigan  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  effort  to  provide  community  care 
to  its  people.  Over  the  past  10  years, 
the  percentage  of  Michigan  citizens  in 
institutions  has  decreased  signifi- 
cantly. 

This  legislation  begins  to  direct  our 
health  care  system  toward  preserving 
the  independence  and  enhancing  the 
quality  of  life  of  low-income  senior 
citizens  by  allowing  them  to  receive 
necessary  services  at  home.  I  am 
deeply  concerned,  however,  that  ap- 
propriate standards  are  developed  that 
enhance  quality  of  care  in  the  commu- 
nity and  that  States  are  given  flexibil- 
ity to  tailor  standards  to  their  needs. 

Michigan  has  been  a  leader  in  ensur- 
ing quality  of  care  for  community- 
based  services.  I  commend  Senator 
Rockefeller  on  his  willingness  to 
work  with  me  and  others  on  the  qual- 
ity of  care  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion. With  the  expertise  auid  years  of 
experience  of  my  State,  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  and  others  on  im- 
proving these  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Medicaid  Home 
and  Community  Care  Options  Act  of 
1989  gives  special  attention  to  a  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety, the  poor  elderly,  for  whom  Med- 


icaid financing  of  long-term  care  is  pri- 
marily limited  to  nursing  homes.  But 
more  work  is  needed.  We  must  contin- 
ue to  work  on  a  comprehensive  nation- 
al long-term  care  system  that  will  pro- 
vide access  to  appropriate  and  afford- 
able care  for  all  persons. 

Currently,  senior  citizens  needing 
long-term  care  must  be  poor  or 
become  poor  to  receive  essential  serv- 
ices under  Medicaid.  In  fact,  Medicaid 
has  become  the  major  purchaser  of 
long-term  care  in  this  country,  financ- 
ing at  least  part  of  the  costs  for  70 
percent  of  all  nursing  home  residents. 
And  just  over  one-half  of  all  Medicaid 
expenditures  are  spent  on  long-term 
care. 

But  the  Medicaid  Program  was  never 
intended  for  this  major  role  in  financ- 
ing long-term  care.  Medicaid  was  origi- 
nally conceived  as  a  way  of  broadening 
the  public  provision  of  basic  acute  care 
services  to  low-income  persons.  Over 
the  years,  Medicaid  has  increasingly 
concentrated  on  providing  long-term 
institutional  care,  while  the  share  of 
resources  allocated  to  acute  care  has 
correspondingly  declined.  And  this 
trend  continues  to  accelerate  in  the 
1980's. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States'  re- 
liance on  a  program  for  low-income 
persons  for  long-term  care  is  clearly 
misplaced.  I  will  continue  to  work  with 
others  on  the  Finance  Committee  to 
build  a  sound  and  equitable  health 
care  system  in  this  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  Senator  Rocke- 
feller and  other  members  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  on  this  legislation. 
We  are  in  the  beginning  stages  of  im- 
proving senior  citizens'  access  to  a 
comprehensive  range  of  long-term  care 
services.* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  Senator  Rockefeller  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Medicaid  Home 
and  Community  Based  Services  Op- 
tions Act.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  promise 
for  many  older  Americans  that  I  lend 
my  full  support  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor of  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  streamlines 
and  prevents  any  further  restrictions 
on  an  iimovative  program— the  Medic- 
aid Section  2176  Home  and  Communi- 
ty Services  Program— which  has  been 
widely  supported  by  the  Congress 
since  its  enactment  in  1981.  What  Sen- 
ator Rockefeller  has  done  is  to  build 
on  our  experience  with  this  program 
and  propose  a  commonsense  solution 
for  the  estimated  4V4  million  elderly 
Americans  now  living  at  home  but  at 
risk  of  turning  to  their  only  and  more 
costly  alternative— to  enter  a  nursing 
home. 

Let  me  explain  the  problem  in  con- 
crete terms.  Eating,  bathing,  preparing 
a  meal,  and  cashing  a  check  are  all 
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simple  tasks  that  many  of  us  do  not 
think  twice  about.  But.  to  a  frail  elder- 
ly person  with  arthritis  or  heart  dis- 
ease, these  tasks  are  painful  and  stren- 
uous. Many  of  these  older  persons  are 
fortunate  to  have  a  family  member 
who  can  assist  them  a  few  hours  a  day. 
Others  must  care  for  themselves. 
When  the  burden  of  everyday  living 
becomes  too  great,  they  may  be  forced 
to  enter  a  nursing  home,  whether  or 
not  they  really  need  this  care.  The  leg- 
islation we  are  offering  today  will  give 
thousands  of  frail  older  Americans 
each  year  a  choice— the  choice  of  stay- 
ing at  home  instead  of  going  to  a  nurs- 
ing home  when  they  only  need  help 
with  essential  day-to-day  activities. 

Right  now,  Medicaid  covers  nursing 
home  care  services  for  the  very  poor. 
Under  the  section  2176  home  and  com- 
munity-based services  waiver.  States 
can  apply  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  right  to  offer  in-home  and 
community  services  as  an  alternative 
to  costly  nursing  home  care.  What  was 
envisioned  by  the  Congress,  however, 
as  an  opportunity  for  States  and  fraU 
older  persons,  has  turned  into  a 
stream  of  redtape.  In  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  waiver,  State  has  had 
to  jump  through  bureaucratic  hoops 
and  survive  accounting  nightmares 
that  discourage  them  from  offering 
these  vital  services.  Let  me  provide  one 
real-life  case  in  point. 

Mrs.  Cox  is  a  constituent  from  my 
State  who  would  benefit  from  section 
2176  If  Pennsylvania  had  the  waiver 
option.  She  is  a  79-year-old  widow  who 
has  lived  in  her  commimity  all  of  her 
life.  Over  the  past  few  years  her  ar- 
thritis has  made  it  more  difficult  for 
her  to  lie  on  her  own.  Her  condition 
prevents  her  from  preparing  meals 
and  cleaning  house.  Mrs.  Cox  enjoys 
living  on  her  own,  but  she  cannot 
afford  to  pay  someone  to  help  her. 
Today,  Mrs.  Cox  has  no  other  choice 
but  to  move  out  of  her  home  and  into 
an  institution  to  obtain  the  care  she 
needs— losing  here  independence  and 
pride  while  becoming  dependent  on 
Medicaid  sooner  and  at  a  higher  cost 
than  otherwise  needed.  Our  bill  would 
help  her  keep  her  independence  and 
avoid  the  added  cost  of  institutional- 
ization to  the  taxpayer. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  and  a  member  of 
the  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Com- 
prehensive Health  Care.  I  strongly 
support  this  legislation  that  takes  us 
one  more  step  in  the  direction  of  help- 
ing millions  of  Americans  like  Mrs. 
Cox.  This  Nation  is  faced  with  the  sig- 
nificant chaUenge  of  an  increasingly 
elderly  population  with  increasing 
long-term  care  needs.  One  out  of  eight 
of  us,  28  million  in  aU.  are  now  age  65 
or  older.  My  own  Stete  of  Pennsylva- 
nia has  the  fourth  largest,  and  one  of 
the  fastest  growing,  populations  of 
older  Americans  in  the  country.  For 
these  reasons,  and  in  light  of  Pennsyl- 


vania's inability  to  secure  a  waiver, 
this  legislation  is  especially  important 
to  my  constituents  back  home. 

Addressing  the  long-term  care  needs 
of  the  elderly  is  one  of  the  two  man- 
dates of  the  Bipartissai  Commission 
which  Congress  created  last  year.  But, 
we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  the  results 
of  this  Commission  to  take  steps  now 
to  help  the  most  vulnerable  of  older 
persons— those  who  are  frail,  poor,  and 
at  risk  of  being  admitted  to  a  nursing 
home  unnecessarily. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
an  important,  affordable  step  in  this 
direction.  This  bill  replaces  the  red 
tape  of  the  waiver  system  with  a  new, 
optional  statewide  benefit  under  Med- 
icaid that  will  allow  States  to  provide 
needed  home  care  services  to  frail  el- 
derly imder  Medicaid.  For  thousands 
of  elderly  this  bill  represents  an  assur- 
ance of  their  ability  to  continue  with 
an  independent  and  dignified  way  of 
life. 

I  urge  the  strong  support  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
this  legislation  and  its  swift  enactment 
into  law.« 

By  Mr.   INOUYE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Ctore.  Mr. 
Bentseh,  Mr.  Breaux,  and  Mr. 
Pressler); 
S.  797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  improve  the 
education  of  children  by  establishing  a 
National   Endowment   for   Children's 
Educational  Television,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  CHUDREN'S 
TELEVISION  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  year,  a  host  of  studies  has 
demonstrated  that  students  in  the 
United  States  are  lagging  badly  behind 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  dis- 
turbingly large  percentage  of  our  chil- 
dren cannot  read,  add  and  subtract,  or 
understand  the  meaning  of  important 
events.  Yet.  we  expect  them  to  find 
gainful  employment  and  to  lead  our 
Nation  in  the  next  century. 

There  are  an  estimated  42  million 
children  in  this  country,  and  they 
each  spend  anywhere  from  11  to  28 
hours  a  week  watching  television.  By 
the  time  most  children  reach  the  age 
of  18,  it  is  estimated  that  that  they 
will  have  watched  15,000  hours  of  tele- 
vision. Other  than  sleep,  watching  tel- 
evision is  what  children  do  most. 
Moreover,  children  from  families  with 
lower  Income  watch  more  television 
and  rely  more  heavily  on  it  for  infor- 
mation. Finally,  television  has  been 
shown  to  be  an  efficient  and  effective 
way  to  reach  and  educate  children 
both  in  the  home  and  school. 

There  is  no  dispute  that  the  work- 
place is  becoming  increasingly  more 
complex  and  sophisticated.  Research, 
however,  indicates  that  the  work  force 
is  not  prepared  for  modem  jobs.  Many 


workers   are   not   even   prepared   for 
lower  level  jobs. 

Our  high  schools  graduate  700.000 
functionally  illiterate  young  people 
every  year,  and  another  700,000  drop 
out  before  completing  high  school.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Census,  in 
1982.  between  17  and  21  million  U.S. 
adxilts  were  illiterate.  Moreover,  many 
adults  and  students  who  can  read  and 
write  cannot  apply  these  skills  to  the 
tasks  required  in  today's  workplace. 
Many  entry  level  positions  today  re- 
quire workers  to  be  able  to  solve  prac- 
tical problems  they  are  not  trained  to 
address. 

In  addition  to  the  high  illiteracy 
rate  in  this  country,  the  recent  Report 
to  the  Nation  on  the  Future  of  Mathe- 
matics Education  by  the  National  Re- 
search Coxmcil  concluded  that  the 
United  States  is  experiencing  a  decline 
in  mathematical  skills  and  interest. 
For  example,  in  1987,  only  55  percent 
of  the  700  tellers  hired  by  Chemical 
Bank  passed  an  8th  grade  level  mathe- 
matics test.  In  1983.  more  than  70  per- 
cent passed  the  test.  In  addition,  from 
1976  to  1986.  high  school  student  in- 
terest in  mathematics  declined  by  50 
percent.  Only  8  percent  of  the  current 
work  force  consists  of  scientists  and 
engineers. 

The  results  of  the  "Second  Interna- 
tional Math  Study"  [1982]  indicate 
that  the  performance  of  the  top  5  per- 
cent of  United  States  math  students  is 
matched  by  the  top  50  percent  of  stu- 
dents in  Japan.  In  addition,  the  top  1 
percent  of  U.S.  students  scored  lowest 
of  the  top  1  percent  of  all  participat- 
ing countries.  Thus,  our  best  math  stu- 
dents ranked  the  lowest  when  com- 
pared to  their  counterparts  in  other 
countries. 

Further,  according  to  the  National 
Research  Council  Report,  "non-Asian 
minorities  (blacks.  Hispanics.  and 
Native  Americans)  are  significantly 
underrepresented  in  all  scientific,  en- 
gineering, and  professional  fields"  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  proper  foundation  in 
math.  The  percentage  of  blacks  and 
Hispanics  receiving  doctoral  degrees  in 
mathematical  sciences  has  averaged  10 
per  year  since  1974.  This  is  particular- 
ly distressing  because  so  many  mathe- 
matics professionals  are  teachers  and 
role  models.  Blacks  and  Hispanics  will 
soon  be  in  the  majority  in  this  coim- 
try;  yet  they  will  continue  to  be  xmder- 
represented  In  the  faculty  In  o\xt 
schools  and  universities.  This  data  is 
particularly  depressing  when  consid- 
ered in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  blacks  and  Hispanics 
enrolled  in  college  declined  from  1976 
to  1986  from  33.5  percent  to  28.6  per- 
cent for  blacks  and  35.8  percent  to  29.4 
percent  for  Hispanics. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
that  television  can  effectively  teach 
children: 
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[Vllewlng  "Mister  Rogers  Neighbor- 
hood" leads  to  increased  prosocial  be- 
havior, task  persistence  and  imagina- 
tive play  •  •  •  [by  watching]  "Sesame 
Street,"  preschool  children  learned 
many  of  the  skills  and  concepts  taught 
on  the  progrsma. 

Research  also  demonstrates  that  the 
program  "Reading  Rainbow"  encour- 
ages reading  of  the  books  featured  in 
the  program.  There  is  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  books  sold  and 
checked  out  of  libraries  after  a  book  is 
featured  on  the  program. 

Today,  public  television  is  the  pri- 
mary source  of  educational  children's 
programming  in  the  United  States. 
Over  $40  million  is  spent  each  year  to 
produce  and  make  available  over  1,200 
hoiirs  of  children's  educational  pro- 
gramming available  for  broadcast  on 
public  television.  This  amount,  howev- 
er, pales  in  comparison  to  that  in 
other  countries. 

Japan  and  Britain,  for  example, 
have  clearly  recognized  the  important 
role  television  plays  in  education. 
Japan  relies  very  heavily  on  in-school 
use  of  television  to  educate  children. 
In  Japan,  93  percent  of  the  public 
schools  have  access  to  122  educational 
programs  per  week  and  use  an  average 
of  33.5  hours  of  instructional  program- 
ming per  week.  Because  there  is  so 
much  instructional  programming  in 
the  schools  in  Japan,  programming  for 
home  viewing  tends  to  be  geared  more 
toward  informational  and  prosocial  be- 
havior. 

The  British  take  a  different  ap- 
proach to  children's  programming.  All 
stations,  commercial  stations  and  non- 
commercial, are  required  to  carry  edu- 
cational and  informative  programming 
aimed  at  children.  In  1985,  stations 
were  required  to  carry  3.5  hours  of 
children's  informative  programming 
and  2.5  hours  of  children's  instuc- 
tional  programming  and  provide 
almost  7  hours  of  school  instructional 
programming.  These  amounts  mirror 
the  children's  programming  carried  on 
the  BBC.  the  British  equivalent  of  our 
public  broadcasting  system.  In  addi- 
tion, the  British  produce  for  more  new 
programs  each  year  than  we  do. 

While  the  United  States  lags  behind 
other  countries  in  producing  educa- 
tional programming,  we  have  had 
many  successes:  "Sesame  Street,"  and 
"Reading  Rainbow,"  for  example.  But, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  increase  the 
number  of  programs,  because  they  are 
so  expensive.  Educational  programs,  in 
addition  to  the  normal  production 
costs,  require  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  the  involvement  of  educators  at 
all  stages  of  production.  Moreover,  for 
commercial  broadcasters  there  is  little 
incentive  to  broadcast  programs  like 
"Reading  Rainbow"  because  they  are 
designed  for  a  narrow  audience  and 
therefore  the  revenue  from  the  pro- 
grams  tends   to   be   far   less.    Thus, 


public  television  is  the  primary  outlet 
for  such  programming. 

Public  television,  however,  also  has 
limitations  on  airing  children's  pro- 
grams. It  has  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide programming  aimed  at  adults 
whose  interests  are  not  served  by  com- 
mercial television.  For  public  televi- 
sion, there  are  only  so  many  hours 
when  programs  can  be  aired,  and  re- 
sources are  limited. 

From  all  that  I  have  said,  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  a  variety  of  problems 
that  must  be  remedied.  That  is  why  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
create  a  National  Endowment  for  Chil- 
dren's Educational  Television.  We 
need  to  devote  greater  attention  to  the 
educational  needs  of  a  nation's  youth; 
we  require  additional  funding;  and  we 
need  to  encourage  commercial  broad- 
casters and  other  commercial  media  to 
show  this  type  of  programming. 

This  Endowment  would  be  lodged  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration.  This  agency 
already  has  experience  with  this  type 
of  grant  program  since  it  manages  the 
existing  Public  Telecommunications 
Facilities  Program.  Grants  would  be 
made  to  people  who  wish  to  produce 
children's  educational  programming 
under  the  conditions:  First,  that  the 
programs  be  made  available  first  only 
to  public  broadcasting  (for  2  years); 
and  second,  that  others  can  then 
obtain  the  programming  under  condi- 
tions that  ensure  its  maximiun  distri- 
bution and  so  long  as  the  program- 
ming is  not  interrupted  by  commercial 
advertisements.  Finally,  an  advisory 
council  of  individuals  from  the  private 
sector  expert  in  such  fields  as  educa- 
tion, child  development,  and  program- 
ming would  be  created  to  advise  the 
agency  on  the  awarding  of  grants. 

I  strongly  believe  this  legislation  is 
an  important  component  of  our  efforts 
to  enhance  our  children's  education.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  television 
is  an  effective  teacher,  and  we  must 
harness  it  for  the  good  of  our  children 
and  our  Nation.  Today,  my  subcom- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  this  matter.  I 
intend  to  press  for  committee  action  in 
the  near  future  and  floor  consider- 
ation shortly  thereafter.* 
•  Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  long  been  a  supporter  of  improv- 
ing the  education  we  provide  to  the 
youth  in  this  country,  and  I  have  long 
been  a  supporter  of  using  television  to 
help  achieve  this  objective.  About  a 
de(»de  ago.  I  cosponsored  legislation 
to  further  the  use  of  television  as  an 
educational  tool  by  establishing  an  en- 
dowment for  children's  educational 
programming.  The  time  was  not  then 
ripe  for  that  bill  to  move.  But,  times 
have  changed.  We  all  now  recognize 
the  fundamental  importance  of  educa- 
tion to  our  Nation's  future.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  am  delighted  to  see 
Senator  Iwouyi  resurrect  this  endow- 


ment appro8w;h  and  introduce  his  bill, 
which  I  enthusiastically  cosponsor. 

Almost  all  of  the  educational  pro- 
gramming for  children  has  come  from 
public  broadcasting,  and  these  public 
broadcasters  and  program  producers 
are  to  be  congratulated.  Their  effort 
has  been  truly  Impressive.  "Sesame 
Street,"  "Reading  Rainbow,"  and  all 
of  the  other  programs  on  public  broad- 
casting ue  not  just  television  shows, 
they  are  now  ingrained  in  our  culture. 
Virtually  every  child  in  America  knows 
Mr.  Rogers,  Big  Bird,  the  Cookie  Mon- 
ster, Oscar  the  Grouch,  and  LeVar 
Burton,  one  of  our  witnesses  today. 
What's  more,  our  children  have 
learned  so  much  from  them. 

But,  public  broadcasting  too  has  con- 
straints. Its  budget  is  limited.  It  also  is 
charged  with  meeting  important  needs 
of  our  Nation's  adults  and  thus  has  a 
limited  number  of  broadcast  hours. 
We  can  cure  the  first  problem  with 
more  money;  the  second  one,  however, 
requires  another  approach. 

We  all  know  why  commercial  broad- 
casters do  not  air  children's  education- 
al programming.  It  does  not  pay. 
While  we  could  and  should  place  cer- 
tain obligations  on  them  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  children's  audience,  this 
too  has  limits.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
change  their  incentives  and  encourage 
them  to  air  quality  programming  to 
educate  our  children. 

The  endowment  approach  seeks  to 
help  create  this  incentive  for  commer- 
cial broadcasters,  as  well  as  to  further 
fund  public  broadcasting's  efforts.  Its 
goal  is  simple:  create  more  first-rate 
educational  programming  and  then 
distribute  it  first  to  public  broadcast- 
ers and  then  to  commercial  broadcast- 
ers, as  well  as  to  other  media.  It  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Today,  we  take  the  first  step  toward 
achieving  this  goal.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  give  our  children  the  best  edu- 
cation possible— for  their  own  benefit 
and  for  what  it  means  to  our  Nation.  I 
can  assure  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Inoute,  that  I  will  work  with  him  to 
ensure  prompt  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  BINGAMAN): 
S.  798.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
act  of  December  19,  1980,  designating 
the  Chaco  Culture  Archaeological  Pro- 
tection Sites,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

CHACOAIf  OUTLIERS  PKOTECTIOH  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Chacoan 
Outliers  Protection  Act  of  1989.  This 
bill  will  expand  the  Chaco  Archeologi- 
cal  Protection  Sites  System  to  include 
an  additional  6,261  acres  containing 
structures  and  artifacts  associated 
with  the  Chacoan  Anasazi  Indian  cul- 
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ture  of  the  San  Juan  Basin  of  north-       To  the  untrained  eye,  the  physical  Archeological  Protection  Sites  System, 

wPQt^rn  New  Mexico                                   remains  of  the  Chacoan  outliers  are  will  preserve  these  sites  for  future  gen- 

The  San  Juan  B^in  is  an  area  of    difficult  to  discern.  At  some  of  the  erations  and  assure  that  the  sites  are 

malor  siniiflcance  to  the  cultural  his-    sites,  walls  still  stand.  At  most  sites,  protected   from   further   looting   and 

torv  of  N^rthTSierica  It  is  here  that    however,  the  magnificent  structures  of  degradation.  These  archeological  sites 

i^SoDle  th^?  wfnow  cJl  the^asazi^    the  Anasazi  people  have  collapsed  into  are  part  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  aU 

ErHSrFES  '^on^^.y.^,.....^r..^.  z^-^z.^^^^zs.-^a 

Chaco  Canyon,  a  remote  and  barren    ^^^^^^^^^^  activities.  sent  that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  print- 

•f:      .          i  .-  «*             ^..-Ki^.  «.T,.A       In  order  to  protect  these  outliers,  ed  in  the  Record  immediately  follow- 

The  Anasazi  bi^t  majny  pueblos  and    ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^^  designated  33  sites  tag  my  remarks., 

structures  around  Cha«o  Canyon  ana    ^  ^^^^  culture  Archeological  Pro-  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 

esUblished  a  large  network  Of  outiy-    Section  Sites.  The  Secretary  of  the  In-  was    ordered   to    be    printed    in   the 

ing  oommuniti^.  known  as  Chacoan            j.  ^  ^.j^        ^j  ^it,h  managing  these  record,  as  follows: 

outliers.  The  Chacoan  o""!^'^^'^"^    ^.^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  preserve  the  sites  and  g.  798 

'^n^  «nT  i^k^^\v    J^^TxSJe    P'-o^^'*^  *°'"  their  interpretation  and  ^^  ,^  ^^^  ^  ^  senaU  and  the  House 

mUes    and    linked    by    an    extensive    ^^^^^   Activities  that  would  endanger  ^z  Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  in 

system  of  roads.                                        ^j^g  cultural  values  of  the  sites  are  pro-  congress  assembUd, 

Archeological  research  and  discovery    ^ibited.  section  i.  shoot  title. 

over  the  past  several  years   nas   re-       .j^^    bill    I    am    tatroducing    today  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Chacoan 

vealed  the  extensive  achievemente  oi    ^^^i^  expand  that  system  to  provide  outUere  Protection  Act  of  1989." 

the  Anasazi  people.  They  are  noted  for    protection  to  an  additional  6.261  acres  sec  t  additions  to  archeological  protec- 

their  large-scale  planning,  architectur-    containing  important  Chacoan  archeo-  tion  sites. 

al  sophistication,  massive  construction    logical  sites.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  502  of  the  Act  of 

projects,  and  unusuaUy  fine  workman-       ownership  of  the  lands  containing  December  19,  1980  (94  Sut.  3228.  PubUc 

ship.    It   is   now   agreed   that    Chaco    the  archeological  protection  sites  is  a  Laf  »8-550)  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting 

canyon  represents  the  highest  point    checkerboard  of  private.  State.  Peder-  f„u^X.'nel''subl^tlo7(b^^ 

of  Pueblo  pre-Colombian  civilization.        ^1,  and  Indian  interests.  The  Indian  in-  'TbTThirt7eighroutlying  sites  are  hereby 

Archeologists  debate  the  purpose  of    terests  taclude  trust,  allotted,  and  fee  designated  as  Chaco  Culture  Archeological 

Chaoo  Canyon  and  its  outlying  com-    parcels.  In  addition,  some  surface  and  protection  sites'.  The  thirty-eight  archeo- 

munities.  The  traditional  view  is  that    subsurface  ownerships  are  divided  be-  logical  protection  sites  totalling  approxi- 

Chaoo    was    a    trade   center,    but    an    tween  two  or  more  entities.  Therefore,  mately    fifteen    thousand    and    thirty-two 

emerging  body  of  evidence,  bolstered    public    Law    96-550    mandated    that  acres  are  identified  as  foUows: 

by  the  archeo-astronomy  work  of  the    these  lands  be  protected  by  coopera-  same                                         Acrei 

Solstice  project,  points  to  Chaco  also    tive  agreements,  rather  than  Federal    Allentown 380 

as  a  religious  and  ceremonial  site.  acquisition,  where  possible.  ^^fn*^  Ranch »&o 

Chaco  Canyon  has  long  been  recog-        The  Chacoan  outliers  are  not  includ-    2^?^°* Xi\ 

nized  as  being  a  nationally  and  inter-    ed    in    the    National    Park    System,  "i^ deiRio                               Z^\        40 

nationaUy    significant    site.    In    1907,    Rather,  they  are  managed  primarily    casamero....!"!"!!!!!!!"!™""!"""™ l«0 

Chaco  Canyon  was  designated  a  na-    by  BIA  and  BLM.  These  entities  are    chimney  Rock »....    3.160 

tional  monument.  The  tatemational    responsible    for    resource    protection    coolidge .": 450 

significance  of  Chaco  Canyon  was  re-    and  preservation  at  the  sites.  Dalton  Pass „ 135 

cently  demonstrated  when  the  United       My  bUl  will  add  five  new  sites  total-    Great  Bend 26 

Nations  designated  Chaco  Canyon  Na-    tag    3.611    acres    to    the    33    existtag    GreerJee  Ruin    60 

tional  Historic  Park  and  five  Chacoan    chaco  Culture  Archeological  Protec-    ^^'"^^'^1?'"^ iJJ 

outliers  as  World  Heritage  Cultural    tion  Sites.  Including  in  these  five  new  g^S—y^oJJi;'                          ZZ.        40 

Properties.  archeological  protection  sites  is  the    gj^ygtack 565 

In  1980,  I  tatroduced  and  the  Con-    first  Forest  Service  site,  the  Chimney    Hogback 453 

gress  passed  the  Chaco  Culture  Na-    Rock  site  In  southern  Colorado.  Indian  Creek 100 

tional  Historical  Park  Establishment       The  bUl  also  expands  the  boundaries    Jacques 40 

Act  which  became  Public  Law  96-550.    of  13  of  the  existtag  archeological  pro-    Kin  NizhonI 728 

JSbUrLaw  96-550  enlarged  the  exist-    tection  sites  by  a  total  of  2  650  acres.    ^«^y^«^- jg 

tag  park  and  reestablished  it  as  the    Thus,  the  total  acreage  of  the  archeo-    ^^^^^"^(i;^ ZZ        60 

SJaco    Culture    National    Historical    logical  protection  site  system  would  be  SJ^UglS^SS^^::::::::;:::::::::::       i!S 

Park   consisttag  of  the  main  body  of    tacreased  from  8.771  to  15,032.  Morris  41 85 

the    park    and    three    noncontiguous       These     additions,    which     are    the    Muddy  Water 1.210 

units   The  act  also  established  proce-    result  of  8  years  of  tatensive  research    Newcomb 50 

dures  for  the  protection,  preservation,    by  Federal,  State,  and  Indian  arche-    Peach  Springs 1,046 

and    administration    of    archeological    ologists,    were   recommended   by   the    ^e^e^au. 440 

remnants  of  the  Chacoan  culture.  Interagency  Management  Group   for    ^«^"WeU a 

XSch^  canyon  was  first  af-    the  Chaco,  Culture  Archeological  Pro-  ^^^■■"-rZZ^ZZZZZZ    I.5I5 

forded  Federal  protection  in  1907,  nu-    tection  Site  System,  consisting  of  the    g^^^^  3;;;; ^ 

merous  archeological  sites  were  known    National  Park  Service,  BIA.  BLM.  the    3,^^^^^  springs/Crumbled  Houae 588 

to  exist  outside  the  boundaries  of  the    Forest  Service,  the  Navajo  Nation,  and    gquaw  Springs 870 

MttioSu   monument.   Their   relation-    the  State  of  New  Mexico^  ^ey^o    standing  Rock 348 

Bhin  to  Chaco  Canyon,  however,  was    are  in  accordance  with  the  1983  Jomt    Toh-la-kai 10 

uncleSJ     A?ShJoSSste    subsequently    Management  Plan  for  the  Chaco  Ar-    Twin  Angels^^  .     40 

S^S?Sned  thaTmSfy  of  these  sites-    cheological  Protection  Site  System  Upper  Kin  Kllzhln 60. 

S^mJ^far  as  100  mUes  from  Chaco       Mr.  President,  the  Chacoan  OutUers    sec.  1.  map. 

no^tJJf   werT  Dart   of    the    Chacoan    Protection  Act  of  1989,  by  tacluding  an       a  map  entitled  Chaco  Culture  Archeolog- 

Canyon-were   pan,   01    me   i^u«-  additional  6.261  acres  in  the  Chacoan    ical  Protection  Sites'  generaUy  depleting  the 
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thirty-eight  outlying  sites  shall  be  kept  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  office  of  the  Headquarters  of  the  Chaco 
Culture  National  Historical  Park  and  in  the 
office  of  the  State  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Blanagement  in  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico. 


UMI 


By  Mr.  DOlOOnCI: 
S.  799.  A  biU  entiUed  the  "Vocation- 
al-Technical  Education   Quality   and 
E^iulty  Act  of  1989":  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

VOCATIOMAL-TSCHIf  ICAL  KDUCATIOH  QUAUTT 

Aifo  numr  act 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Vocational-Technical  Education  Qual- 
ity and  Equity  Act.  This  bill  proposes 
to  reauthorize,  and  improve  upon  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act.  The  Perkins  Act's  authorization 
will  expire  later  this  year. 

This  bill  seeks  to  provide  to  the 
States  greater  flexibility  in  meeting 
goals  to  which  we  all  agree.  It  is  a  bill 
that  will  enable  each  State  to  fashion 
a  program  to  meet  its  unique  needs. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
almost  identical  to  the  bill  that  the 
distinguished  former  Senator  from 
Florida.  Mr.  Chiles,  and  I  proposed  in 
1984  when  vocational  education  was 
last  up  for  reauthorization.  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  same  biU  today  because  I 
believe  the  principle  modifications  this 
legislation  would  make  to  our  current 
Federal  Vocational  Eklucation  Pro- 
gram remain  relevant  and  needed  to 
improve  the  program. 

Let  me  point  out  that  modifications 
still  should  be  made  to  this  bill  to  in- 
corporate current  law  provisions  and 
new  ideas  made  since  this  bill  was 
originally  considered.  Yet.  I  think  the 
direction  of  this  bill  is  the  correct  one. 
and  needs  to  be  considered  even  more 
than  it  did  5  years  ago. 

I  hope  that  the  committees  working 
on  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  Perkins 
Act  would  examine  this  bill  and  incor- 
porate the  principles  in  the  bill  I  offer 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
programs  funded  under  the  Carl  Per- 
kins Act.  While  accounting  for  Just  8 
percent  of  all  fimds  spent  on  vocation- 
al education  nationwide,  the  Carl  Per- 
kins Act  provides  valuable  assistance 
to  States  and  local  vocational  educa- 
tion programs. 

The  heart  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Act  is 
the  basic  grant  made  to  States  assist- 
ing them  with  their  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  In  addition  to  the  basic 
grants,  the  Perkins  Act  also  authorizes 
several  other  special  grants  and  na- 
tional programis. 

Of  the  basic  grants  made  to  States. 
43  percent  of  the  funds  are  used  by 
the  States  to  improve  and  modernize 
their  vocational  education  programs. 
The  other  57  percent  of  funds  improve 
access  to  vocational  education  services 
for  students  with  special  needs:  the 


economically  disadvantaged,  the 
handicapped,  minorities,  and  women. 

These  two  goals  are  very  important 
and  must  remain  the  main  goals  of 
Federal  assistance. 

The  problem  I  see  with  our  Federal 
vocational  education  policy  is  not  with 
the  goals  of  that  assistance,  but  with 
the  way  we  assist  States.  Even  more 
than  it  did  in  1984,  the  law  now  speci- 
fies numerous  set-asides,  requiring 
States  to  spend  certain  amounts  of 
Federal  assistance  on  each  of  several 
different  kinds  of  students. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  set  up  a  way 
to  help  the  States  that  assumes  all 
States  face  the  very  same  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment knows  best  how  to  spend  funds 
in  each  State  to  meet  the  goals  of  the 
programs. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  calls  for  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation assistance  with  a  different  ap- 
proach. Under  my  legislation,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  state  clearly 
the  goals  it  wants  achieved  with  the 
assistance  given,  and  the  States  are 
given  the  flexibility  to  design  and  im- 
plement programs  to  achieve  those 
goals  in  a  way  that  fits  their  particular 
needs  and  characteristics. 

My  bill  would  create  two  State  block 
grants  with  the  same  goals  as  the  cur- 
rent basic  grant: 

First,  there  would  be  a  block  grant 
to  enable  each  State  to  modernize  its 
vocational  education  programs  so  that 
they  meet  the  needs  and  growing  de- 
mands of  a  changing  economy  and 
labor  market. 

Second,  there  would  be  a  block  grant 
for  programs  to  improve  access  to.  and 
the  quality  of.  vocational  education 
for  students  with  special  needs. 

An  emphasis  on  State  planning  and 
flexibility  will.  I  am  convinced, 
strengthen  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  vocational  education  and  ex- 
panding access  to  these  programs. 
States  would  be  able  to  integrate  voca- 
tional education  with  their  plans  for 
economic  development,  their  needs  to 
upgrade  and  update  the  skills  of  the 
local  work  forces,  and  their  plans  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  gen- 
erally. 

The  flexibility  also  allows  each  State 
to  address  the  needs  of  specific  popu- 
lations within  the  State.  In  New 
Mexico,  for  example,  the  proportion  of 
Hispanic  and  native  American  families 
is  much  higher  than  in  most  other 
States.  The  needs  of  our  students,  the 
characteristics  of  our  businesses,  and 
vocational  education  system  built  to 
serve  both  are  not  the  same  as  they 
would  be  in  the  Northeast  or  other 
areas  of  the  Sun  Belt. 

Legislation  like  this  bill  will  allow 
each  State  the  flexibility  to  address 
the  special  needs  of  its  students. 

This  legislation  shifts  the  focus  of 
the  Federal  role  from  that  of  telling 
States  how  to  spend  money  and  work 


the  programs  to  a  focus  on  goals  and 
results.  I  am  convinced  that  will 
enable  their  program  to  prove  far 
more  effective  in  helping  young  Amer- 
icans, which  is  the  goal  of  the  Perkins 
Act. 

Under  my  bill.  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a  plan  showing  how 
the  federally  specified  goals  would  be 
met  locally.  They  would  have  to  devel- 
op methods  for  measuring  results. 

Taking  into  account  their  own  par- 
ticular needs  and  capabilities,  each 
State  would  also  propose  how  funds 
from  the  grants  would  be  allocated 
within  the  State  and  how  programs 
should  be  administered. 

By  shifting  Federal  attention  to  pro- 
gram goals  and  accountability— and  al- 
lowing State  and  local  school  districts 
to  run  the  programs— Federal  assist- 
ance will  become  more  efficient  and 
effective.  This  approach  enables  us  to 
look  toward  the  results  to  be  achieved 
through  vocational  education,  not  Just 
coimting  heads  and  tracking  dollars 
spent. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  on  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Carl  Perkins  Act. 
I  hope  the  principles  set  forth  in  this 
bill  can  be  incorporated  into  the  reau- 
thorization bill. 

To  assist  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  799 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vocational-Techni- 
cal Education  Quality  and  Equity  Act  of 
1989". 
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STATEMEIfT  OF  PURPOSE  AWD  PRIORITIES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to 
assist  the  States  in  addressing  national  pri- 
orities that  will  improve  the  quality  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  by  meeting  the 
needs  of  a  changing  economy  and  labor 
market,  and  that  will  Increase  equity  in 
such  programs  by  providing  access  to  popu- 
lations of  students  with  special  educational 

(b)  The  national  priorities  for  improving 
the  quality  of  vocational  education  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  changing  economy  and  labor 
market  are— 

(1)  to  make  programs  pertinent  to  the 
technology  and  practice  of  the  workplace 
through  Industry-education  partnerships 
and  collaboration  with  the  private  sector; 

(2)  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  programs  to 
permit  students  to  develop  and  apply  basic 
skills  in  mathematics,  science,  and  written 
and  verbal  communication,  as  well  as  high 
technology  skills; 

(3)  to  Improve  the  capacity  of  programs  to 
develop  local  economies  and  to  assist  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive effort  to  revitalize  their  econo- 
mies; 

(4)  to  ease  students'  career  planning  and 
educational  preparation,  the  secondary-to- 
postsecondary  and  school-to-work  transition 
through  a  full  range  of  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, career  education,  and  vocational  sup- 
port services; 

(5)  to  train  and  retrain  employed  and  un- 
employed adults  with  marketable  skills  and 
Jobs  of  the  future;  and 

(6)  to  prepare  both  males  and  females  for 
the  work  of  the  home  and  enhance  the  ca- 
pacity of  consumer  and  homemaklng  educa- 
tion to  reach  underserved  Individuals  with 
special  needs  in  the  community. 

(c)  The  national  priorities  to  increase 
equity  in  vocational  education  by  expanding 
access  to  programs  and  providing  services 
for  students  with  special  educational  needs 

are — 

(1)  to  assist  individuals  who  are  disadvan- 
taged educationally,  economically,  or  due  to 
lack  of  proficiency  in  English  language 
skills  in  taking  full  advantage  of  vocational 
education  and  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, through  programs  and  services  to 
meet  their  special  needs; 

(2)  to  assist  Individuals  with  handicaps  in 
taking  full  advantage  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  opportunities  for  employment 
through  programs  and  services  to  meet 
their  special  needs: 


(3)  to  assist  minorities  In  gaining  market- 
able skills  and  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment that  will  combat  both  high  minority 
unemployment  and  enhance  their  capacity 
to  obtain  higher-skilled,  higher  paying  Jobs, 
and 

(4)  to  assist  women  in  gaining  marketable 
skills  and  opportunities  for  nontraditlonal 
employment  that  will  enhance  their  ability 
to  obtain  higher-skilled,  higher  paying  Jobs. 

TITLE  I-STATE  ADMINISTRATION, 

PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION 

Part  A— State  Adm inistrattve 

Responsibilities 
fonctions  of  the  state  board 
Sec.  101.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  State  law, 
establish  or  designate  a  State  board  of  voca- 
tional education  which  shall  be  the  sole 
State  agency  resjionslble  for  the  administra- 
tion, or  for  the  supervision  of  the  adminis- 
tration, of  such  programs.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  the  State  board  shall  Include— 

(1)  appointment  of  a  State  director  of  vo- 
cational education  and  of  other  personnel 
required  to  administer  this  Act  (In  accord- 
ance with  practices  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  State  law); 

(2)  coordination  of  the  development,  sub- 
mission, and  implementation  of  the  State 
plan  and  any  amendments  thereto  (pursu- 
ant to  sections  111  and  121),  and  the  State 
progress  report  and  evaluation  (pursuant  to 
sections  121  and  122);  and 

(3)  the  development  and  coordination  of 
policies  designed  to  ensure  that  programs 
funded  under  this  Act  are  consistent  with 
the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  Act,  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  and  with  the 
State  plan  approved  under  such  section; 

(4)  consultation  with  the  State  council  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  102,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies,  groups,  and  individ- 
uals Involved  In  and  affected  by  the  plan- 
ning, administration,  evaluation,  and  coordi- 
nation of  programs  assisted  under  this  Act; 

(5)  the  submission  of  the  State  plan  to  the 
State  council  for  review  and  comments  in 
accordance  with  section  111(e);  and 

(6)  convening  and  meeting  as  a  State 
board  (consistent  with  State  law  and  proce- 
dure for  the  conduct  of  such  meetings)  at 
such  time  as  the  SUte  board  determines 
necessary  to  carry  outMts  functions  under 
this  Act,  but  not  less  than  to\a  times  annu- 
ally. 

Except  with  respect  to  those  functions  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  State 
board  may  delegate  any  of  Its  other  func- 
tions Involved  In  the  administration  of  this 
Act  to  one  or  more  State  agencies,  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(b)  Each  State  board  shall  Include  a  de- 
scription of  any  delegation  of  Its  fimctlons 
under  subsection  (a)  In  Its  State  plan,  or 
amendments  to  such  plan,  submitted  to  the 
Secretary. 

(cKl)  Any  Stete  desiring  to  participate  In 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
assign  at  least  one  full-time  Individual  to 
assist  the  State  board  to  fulfill  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  by— 

(A)  gathering,  analyzing,  and  disseminat- 
ing data  on  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness 
of  vocational  education  programs  In  the 
State  In  meeting  the  education  and  employ- 
ment needs  of  women  (Including  prepara- 
tion for  employment  In  technical  occupa- 
tions, new  and  emerging  occupational  fields, 
and  occupations  regarded  as  nontraditlonal 
for  women),  and  on  the  status  of  men  and 
women  students  and  employees  in  such  pro- 
grams; 


(B)  reviewing  vocational  education  pro- 
grams (Including  career  guidance  and  coun- 
seling) for  sex  stereotyping  and  sex  bias, 
with  particular  attention  to  practices  which 
tend  to  Inhibit  the  entry  of  women  In  high- 
technology  occupations,  and  submitting  (1) 
recommendations  for  Inclusion  in  the  State 
plan  and  the  progress  reports  of  programs 
and  policies  to  overcome  sex  bias  and  sex 
stereotyping  In  such  programs,  and  (li)  an 
assessment  of  the  State's  progress  In  meet- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  Act  with  regard  to 
overcoming  sex  discrimination  and  sex 
stereotyping; 

(C)  reviewing  proposed  actions  on  grants, 
contracts,  and  the  policies  of  the  State 
board  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of  women 
are  addressed  in  the  administration  of  this 
Act; 

(D)  developing  recommendations  for  pro- 
grams of  Information  and  outreach  to 
women  concerning  vocational  education  and 
employment  opportunities  for  women  (In- 
cluding opportunities  for  careers  as  techni- 
cians and  skilled  workers  In  technical  fields 
and  new  and  emerging  occupational  fields); 

(E)  providing  technical  assistance  and 
advice  to  local  educational  agencies,  postsec- 
ondary  Institutions,  and  other  Interested 
parties  In  the  State,  In  expanding  vocational 
opportunities  for  women;  and 

(F)  assisting  administrators.  Instructors, 
and  counselors  in  Implementing  programs 
and  activities  to  increase  access  for  women 
(including  displaced  homemakers  and  single 
heads  of  households)  to  vocational  educa- 
tion and  to  Increase  male  and  female  stu- 
dents' enrollment  In  nontraditlonal  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  From  the  funds  allotted  to  the  State 
and  available  to  carry  out  part  A  of  this 
title,  each  State  shall  reserve  not  less  than 
$50,000  in  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this 
subsection. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  means  any  one  of  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
participate  In  programs  under  this  Act  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  establish  a  State  advi- 
sory council  on  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion, appointed  by  the  Governor  or  In  the 
case  of  States  In  which  the  members  of  the 
State  board  are  elected  (Including  election 
by  the  State  legislature),  by  such  board, 
except  as  provided  in  clause  (7)  of  this  sub- 
section. The  membership  of  the  State  coun- 
cil shall  not  exceed  fifteen  Individuals,  shall 
be  broadly  representative  of  citizens  and 
groups  within  the  State  having  an  Interest 
In  vocational  education,  and  shall  consist 
of- 

(1)  representatives  of  the  private  sector 
who  shall  constitute  at  least  one-third  of 
the  membership  of  the  State  council  and 
who  shall  be— 

(A)  representatives  of  business.  Industry. 
and  agriculture  In  the  State,  Including 
owners  of  business  enterprises  and  chief  op- 
erating officers  or  personnel  officers; 

(B)  officers  or  individuals  nominated  by 
recognized  State  labor  organizations  or 
building  trades  councils;  and 

(C)  other  private  sector  personnel  who 
have  substantial  management,  policy,  or 
training  responsibilities  for  employment  or 
for  employment  training  programs  of  pri- 
vate business  enterprises,  trade  associations, 
or  organized  labor; 

(2)  Individuals  who  have  special  knowl- 
edge and  qualifications  with  respect  to  the 
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special  educational  and  career  development 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  the  handi- 
capped, minorities,  and  women  In  preparing 
for  employment  and  who  shall  constitute  at 
least  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
State  council: 

(3)  one  or  more  individuals  representing 
State  economic  development  agencies  and 
other  public  agencies  and  institutions  in- 
volved In  economic  development  activities: 

(4)  a  represenUtive  of  the  State  Job  train- 
ing coordinating  council,  established  under 
section  133  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act; 

(5)  a  represenUtive  of  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  vocational  re- 
habUlUtion  programs  under  the  RehabillU- 
Uon  Act  of  1973: 

(6)  representatives  of  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  education  agencies  and  institu- 
tions in  the  State  (including  private  non- 
profit and  proprietary  institutions)  which 
shall  Include  representation  in  equal 
number  of  secondary  and  postsecondary 
agencies  and  institutions,  deluding,  where 
appropriate,  community,  technical,  and 
Junior  colleges  which  conduct  vocational 
education  programs  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  Act:  and 

(7)  members  of  the  SUte  legislature,  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature. 

(bKl)  Business,  industry,  and  agriculture 
representatives  on  the  State  council  shall 
Include  appropriate  representation  of  small 
business  and  minority  business  firms.  Such 
representatives  shall  be  appointed  after  con- 
sultation with  business  organizations,  trade 
associations,  and  professional  associations, 
one  of  which  shall  be  a  general  purpose 
business  organization  In  the  State. 

(3)  The  State  shall  ensure  that  there  Is 
appropriate  representation  on  the  State 
council  of  women,  racial  iind  ethnic  minori- 
ties, and  major  geographic  regions  of  the 
State. 

(c)  The  State  shall  certify  the  establish- 
ment and  membership  of  the  State  council 
to  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  State  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  Act. 

(d>  A  member  of  the  State  council  repre- 
senting the  private  sector  shall  serve  as 
chairperson.  The  State  council  shall  deter- 
mine its  own  procedures,  staffing,  and  the 
number,  time,  place,  and  conduct  of  meet- 
ings, except  that  it  shall  hold  at  least  one 
public  meeting  each  year  at  which  the 
public  is  given  an  opportunity  to  express 
views  concerning  vocational  education  pro- 
grams in  the  State. 

(e)  Each  State  council  shall— 

(1)  meet  with  the  SUte  board  or  its  repre- 
senUtives  during  the  planning  year  to 
advise  on  the  development  of  the  SUte 
plan: 

(3)  review  and  comment  on  the  SUte  plan 
in  accordance  with  section  111(e): 

(3)  advise  the  SUte  board  and  make  re- 
ports to  the  Oovemor,  the  economic  com- 
munity, and  general  public  of  the  SUte, 
concerning— 

(A)  policies  the  State  should  pursue  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  vocational  education 
programs  and  the  access  to  such  programs: 
and 

(B)  initiatives  and  methods  the  private 
sector  could  undertake  to  assist  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams; 

(4XA)  evaluate  at  least  once  every  two 
years  (1)  the  vocational  education  program 
delivery  systems  assisted  under  this  Act.  and 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  in 
terms  of  their  adequacy  and  effectiveness  in 


achieving  the  various  purposes  of  each  of 
the  two  AcU.  and  (11)  the  adequacy  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Federal.  SUte,  local,  and 
private  efforts  to  strengthen  and  improve 
vocational  education  in  the  SUte,  and  (B) 
advise  the  Governor,  the  SUte  board,  the 
SUte  job  training  coordinating  council,  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
general  public  of  the  SUte  of  Its  findings 
and  recommendations: 

(5)  comment  on  the  reports  Issued  by  the 
SUte  Job  training  coordinating  council 
under  section  133(b)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act; 

(6)  provide  such  technical  and  other  as- 
sistance to  the  advisory  councils  esUblished 
by  eligible  recipients  as  may  be  requested: 
and 

(7)  be  authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of 
such  professional,  technical,  and  clerical 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act, 
and  to  contract  for  such  other  services  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  evaluation 
functions  Independent  of  programmatic  or 
administrative  control  by  other  SUte 
boards,  agencies,  or  officials. 

(fXl)  From  the  sums  available  to  carry 
out  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  following  sentence, 
make  granU  to  SUte  councils,  from 
amounts  allotted  to  such  councils  in  accord- 
ance with  the  method  for  allotment  con- 
tained in  section  403,  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions specified  in  this  section,  and  shall  pay 
to  each  SUte  councU  an  amount  equal  to 
the  reasonable  amounts  expended  by  it  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act  in 
such  fiscal  year,  except  that  no  SUte  coun- 
cil shall  receive  an  amount  to  exceed 
$235,000  or  an  amount  less  than  $135,000,  in 
the  case  of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  Secre- 
tary may  pay  the  SUte  councU  in  each  such 
Jurisdiction  an  amount  less  than  the  mini- 
mum specified  in  the  preceding  sentence  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  SUte 
council  can  perform  its  functions  with  a 
lesser  amount. 

(3)  The  expenditure  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  section  is  to  be  determined 
solely  by  the  SUte  council  for  carrying  out 
its  functions  under  this  Act,  and  may  not  be 
diverted  or  reprogrammed  for  any  other 
purpose  by  any  SUte  board,  agency,  or  indi- 
vidual. Each  SUte  council  shall  designate 
an  appropriate  SUte  agency  or  other  public 
agency,  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  this 
Act,  to  act  as  iU  fiscal  agent  for  purposes  of 
disbursement,  accounting,  and  auditing. 

PAHT  B— PLAmmtG  AHD  AFPLICATIOIfS 
STATE  PLAH 

Sac.  HI.  (a)  Any  SUte  desiring  to  receive 
funds  under  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary,  during  the  fiscal  year  1985  and 
during  each  third  fiscal  year  occurring 
thereafter,  a  SUte  plan  for  vocational  edu- 
cation for  the  three  fiscal  years  succeeding 
each  fiscal  year  In  which  the  SUte  plan  Is 
submitted.  In  developing  the  SUte  plan,  the 
SUte  board  shall  meet  with  and  utilize  the 
SUte  council.  esUblished  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  SUte  board  shall  conduct  public 
hearings  in  the  SUte,  after  appropriate 
notice,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  gen- 
eral public  and  interested  organizations  and 
groups  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  and  make  recommendations  regarding 
the  SUte  plan.  A  summary  of  such  recom- 
mendations and  the  SUte  board's  response 
shall  be  included  with  the  SUte  plan. 


(cKl)  In  developing  the  SUte  plan,  each 
SUte  shall— 

(A)  make  a  thorough  assessment  of  the 
quality  of  vocational  education  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  changing  economy 
and  labor  market  including- 

(1)  the  pertinence  of  programs  to  the  tech- 
nology and  practice  of  the  workplace: 

(li)  the  capacity  of  programs  to  permit 
students  to  develop  and  apply  basic  skills  in 
mathematics,  science,  written  and  verbal 
communication,  and  high  technology; 

(ill)  the  capacity  of  programs  to  develop 
local  economies  and  to  assist  economically 
depressed  areas; 

(Iv)  the  degree  to  which  programs  ease 
students'  career  planning  and  educational 
preparation,  the  secondary-to-postsecondary 
and  school-to-work  transition: 

(v)  the  capacity  of  programs  to  train  and 
retrain  employed  and  unemployed  workers 
with  markeUble  skills  and  future  Jobs:  and 

(vi)  the  capacity  of  consumer  and  home- 
making  education  programs  to  prepare  both 
males  and  females  for  the  work  of  the  home 
and  to  reach  underserved  individuals  with 
special  needs  In  the  community:  and 

(B)  make  a  thorough  assessment  of  the 
equity  of  vocational  education  programs,  in- 
cluding— 

(I)  the  degree  to  which  programs  assist  in- 
dividuals who  are  disadvantaged  education- 
ally, economically,  or  due  to  a  lack  of  profi- 
ciency in  English  in  taking  full  advantage  of 
vocational  training  and  opportunities  for 
employment: 

(II)  the  degree  to  which  programs  assist 
persons  with  handicaps  in  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  vocational  training  and  opportuni- 
ties for  employment: 

(ill)  the  degree  to  which  programs  assist 
minorities  in  gaining  markeUble  skills  and 
opportunities  for  employment,  both  to 
combat  minority  unemployment  and  under- 
represenUtion  of  minorities  in  higher  skill, 
higher-salaried  Jobs:  and 

(iv)  the  degree  to  which  programs  assist 
women  in  gaining  markeUble  skills  and  op- 
portunities for  nontraditlonal  employment, 
to  increase  represenUtlon  of  women  in 
higher  skill,  higher-salaried  occupations. 

(3)  The  assessment  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall— 

(A)  Identify  and  esUbllsh  priorities  for 
needs  in  each  of  the  areas  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ): 

(B)  describe  the  degree  to  which  current 
and  anticipated  SUte,  local,  and  private  ef- 
forts (including  curriculum,  the  quality  of 
teachers,  and  the  adequacies  of  facilities 
and  equipment)  can  be  expected  to  meet  the 
needs  in  each  priority  area; 

(C)  esUbllsh  objective,  measurable  goals 
for  each  priority  area  where  there  is  re- 
maining need  and  describe  the  progress  the 
SUte  expects  to  make  during  the  three-year 
period  of  the  plan  using  Federal.  SUte, 
local,  and  private  resources:  and 

(D)  describe  how  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties and  allocation  of  funds  under  this  Act 
among  secondary  and  postsecondary  institu- 
tions and  sUtewide  activities  can  be  expect- 
ed to  enable  the  SUte  to  meet  its  three-year 
goals. 

(d)  Each  SUte  plan  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  based  utx>n  the  assessments  re- 
quired in  subsection  (c),  and  shall— 

(1)  set  forth  the  criteria  the  SUte  board 
will  use  in  approving  plans  of  eligible  recipi- 
ents and  allocating  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  to  such  recipients,  which 
shall  ensure  that  SUtes  will  allocate  more 
Federal  funds  to  eligible  recipients  in  units 
of  local  government  which  are  economically 
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depressed  (including  both  urban  and  rural 
units)  or  which  have  high  unemployment, 
as  determined  by  the  State; 

<2)  describe  the  methods  proposed  for  co- 
ordinating programs  carried  out  under  this 
Act  with  those  conducted  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  but  such  coordi- 
nation shall  not  be  used  to  establish  priority 
for  funding  to  eligible  recipienU  under  this 
Act; 

(3)  describe  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  vocational  education  programs, 
services,  and  activities  assisted  under  this 
Act  will  take  into  account  the  findings  of 
program  reviews  and  evaluations  carried  out 
pursuant  to  section  122;  and 

(4)  outline  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
bring  about  a  better  articulation  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  at  various  levels 
of  education  and  among  various  types  of  in- 
stitutions, and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  du- 
plication of  vocational  education  and  relat- 
ed occupational  training  programs. 

(e)(1)  The  State  plan  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  the  SUte  council 
for  review  not  less  than  45  days  prior  to  the 
submittal  of  the  State  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Whenever  the  State  council  comments 
on  a  portion  of  the  State  plan  and  the  State 
board  does  not  modify  the  State  plan  to  ad- 
dress the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
State  council,  the  State  council  shall  pre- 
pare additional  comments  relating  to  such 
matter. 

(2)  Whenever  any  portion  of  the  State 
plan  is  not  modified  imder  this  paragraph  in 
accordance  with  the  comments  of  the  State 
council,  the  additional  comments  of  the 
State  council  shall  \x  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  SUte  plan. 

(f)  Each  State  plan  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  May  1  preced- 
ing the  begiiming  of  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  plan  is  to  be  in  effect.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  approve,  within  sixty  days,  each 
State  plan  which  is  formulated  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  and  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c), 
and  shaU  not  finally  disapprove  a  State  plan 
except  after  giving  reasonable  notice,  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  to  the  State  board, 
and  technical  assistance  in  improving  the 
plan. 

STATE  APPLICATION 

Sk.  112.  (a)  Any  SUte  desiring  to  receive 
the  amount  for  which  it  is  eligible  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  this  Act,  and  which  has  a 
SUte  plan  approved  by  the  SecreUry  under 
section  111,  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  through  its  SUte  board  which 
provides  assurances- 
CD  that  the  SUte  will  provide  such  meth- 
ods otf  administration  as  are  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  Act; 

(2)  that  the  SUte  board  will  cooperate 
with  the  members  of  the  SUte  council  in 
ensuring  their  active  participation  in  the 
planning  process,  in  accordance  with  this 
Act; 

(3)  that  all  funds  will  be  used  to  meet  the 
goals  esUblished  in  the  SUte  plan  and  for 
allowable  activities  according  to  section  303; 

(4)  that  programs  and  services  cited  in  the 
SUte  plan  as  current  or  anticipated  efforts 
to  meet  the  needs  in  each  priority  area  will 
be  maintained  and  that  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  will  not  be  used  to  supplant 
support  for  these  programs; 

(5)  that  the  SUte  will  provide  such  fiscal 
control  and  fimd  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  proper  disburse- 
ment of.  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 


paid  to  the  SUte  (including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  SUte  to  eligible  recipients  under  this 
Act): 

(6)  that  the  SUte  has  instituted  policies 
and  procedures  to  ensure  that  copies  of  the 
SUte  plan  and  the  progress  report  and  all 
statements  of  general  policy,  rules,  regxila- 
tlons,  and  procedures  will  be  made  available 
to  the  public; 

(7)  that  in  compiling  daU  necessary  for 
plamiing,  evaluating,  and  reporting  on  voca- 
tional education  programs,  the  SUte  board 
and  eligible  recipients  assisted  under  the 
SUte  plan  will  use  the  nationally  uniform 
definition  and  information  elements  which 
have  been  developed  pursuant  to  section 
301: 

(8)  that  programs,  services,  and  activities 
for  handicapped  individuals  funded  under 
this  Act  are  consistent  with  the  SUte  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  413(a)  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act; 

(9)  that  programs  of  research,  persormel 
development,  and  curriculum  development 
shall  be  fimded  to  further  the  goals  identi- 
fied in  the  three-year  SUte  plan  (except 
that  this  requirement  shall  not  be  construed 
to  mandate  funding  In  each  area  for  each 
fiscal  year);  and 

(10)  that  for  each  fiscal  year,  expenditures 
for  vocational  education  programs,  services, 
and  activities  for  the  handicapped  and  dls- 
advanUged  will  not  be  less  than  the  expend- 
itures for  the  handicapped  and  disadvan- 
taged In  the  SUte  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
funded  by  section  110(b)(1)  of  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  of  1963. 

(b)  Each  application  submitted  under  this 
section  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  general 
application  required  to  be  submitted  by  the 
SUte  for  funds  received  under  this  Act  for 
purposes  of  the  provisions  of  section  434(b) 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

LOCAL  PLAN 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Any  eligible  recipient  or  com- 
bination thereof  desiring  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  shall,  according  to  re- 
quirements esUblished  by  the  State  board, 
submit  to  the  SUte  board  a  three-year  plan, 
covering  the  same  period  as  the  SUte  plan, 
for  the  use  of  such  assistance,  formulated 
with  the  active  participation  of  tui  advisory 
council  esUblished  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c).  The  SUte  board  shaU  determine  re- 
quirements for  local  plans,  except  that  each 
such  plan  shall— 

(1)  assess  and  esUblish  priorities  for  local 
need  In  each  of  the  national  priority  areas 
for  quality  and  equity  described  in  section 
llKc); 

(2)  describe  how  current  and  anticipated 
programs  at  the  local  level  can  be  expected 
to  meet  those  needs: 

(3)  set  forth  the  specific  goals  the  plan  is 
designed  to  attain  in  each  national  priority 
area  based  upon  the  assessment  of  the 
sUtus  of  vocational  education  in  the  area 
served,  and  the  progress  the  recipient  ex- 
pects to  make  toward  achieving  the  goals  in 
the  three  years  for  which  the  application  U 
made  through  the  combined  use  of  Federal, 
SUte,  local,  and  private  resources: 

(4)  describe  how  the  vocational  education 
programs,  services,  and  activities  proposed 
to  be  funded  under  the  plan  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  recipient  to  meet  its  goals 
for  the  local  area; 

(5)  describe  how  the  vocational  education 
programs,  services,  and  activities  proposed 
to  be  funded  under  the  plan  reflect  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  advisory 
council  esUblished  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c): 


(6)  contain  such  suggestions  as  the  recipi- 
ent may  wish  to  make  concerning  ways  in 
which  the  SUte  and  the  SUte  board  can 
more  effectively  utilize  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act,  or  utilize  other  re- 
sources to  assist  eligible  recipients  in  plan- 
ning and  implementing  programs  that  will 
better  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(7)  provide  such  information  as  the  SUte 
board  reasonably  may  require  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  SUte  board  may  utilize  funds 
under  this  Act  to  encourage  regional  plan- 
ning among  eligible  recipients. 

(c)(1)  The  advisory  council  required  for 
purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  eligible  recipient  and  shaU  consist 
of- 

(A)  represenUtives  of  the  private  sector, 
who  shall  constitute  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  advisory  council  and  who,  if 
present  in  the  community,  shall  be  (1) 
owners  of  business  concerns  or  chief  execu- 
tives or  chief  operating  officers  of  nongov- 
ernmental employers  (including  agricultural 
enterprises).  (II)  officers  of  or  individuals 
designated  by  recognized  SUte  and  local 
labor  organizations  or  appropriate  building 
trades  councils,  and  (ill)  other  private  sector 
personnel  who  have  substantial  manage- 
ment, policy,  or  training  responsibility  In 
private  business,  trade  associations  or  orga- 
nized labor; 

(B)  represenUtives  of  public  employers 
and  of  institutions  and  organizations  that 
are  not  eligible  recipients  but  provide  job 
training  for  residents  of  the  conmiunlty  or 
area,  economic  development  agencies,  and 
the  public  employment  service:  and 

(C)  represenUtives  of  groups  concerned 
with  equal  education  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  women,  the  disadvantaged, 
and  the  handicapped. 

(2)  The  chairperson  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil shall  be  selected  from  among  the  mem- 
bers who  represent  the  private  sector. 

Part  C— Evaluation  and  Review 

PROGRESS  report  AND  STATE  PLAN  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Each  SUte  having  a  SUte 
plan  approved  under  section  111  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  by  January  1  of  the 
third  fiscal  year  and  every  two  years  there- 
after, when  such  plan  is  in  effect,  a  progress 
report.  When  changes  are  necessary  in  the 
SUte  plan,  a  SUte  shall  submit  by  May  1 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  of  operation, 
amendments  to  Its  SUte  plan. 

(b)  The  progress  report  required  by  this 
section  shall  l>e  made  available  to  the  SUte 
Job  training  coordinating  council  (esUb- 
lished under  section  122  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act),  the  SUte  legislative  and 
the  general  public  at  the  same  time  it  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  and  such  report 
shaU— 

(1)  describe  and  present  evidence  showing 
the  progress  made  under  the  SUte  plan 
toward  achieving  the  goals  set  forth  under 
section  HI:  and 

(2)  describe  the  problems  encountered  and 
the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  goals  and 
strategies  approved  in  the  SUte  plan,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefor. 

(c)(1)  The  progress  report  shall  include 
dissenting  or  supplementary  views  submit- 
ted by  the  council  on  vocational-technical 
education,  together  with  any  comment  the 
SUte  board  may  choose  to  make. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve,  within 
sixty  days  of  submission,  the  SUte  plan 
amendments  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  section,  unless  such  amendments 
propose  changes  that  are  Inconsistent  with 
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the  requiremenU  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shaU  not  finally  disapprove 
such  amendments  except  after  giving  rea- 
sonable notice,  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  the  State  board,  and  technical  assistance 
to  bring  the  progress  report  into  compliance 
with  this  Act. 

PROGHAlf  EVALUATION 

Sk.  122.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  other  eligible  recipients 
receiving  funds  under  this  Act  in  planning 
and  operating  the  best  possible  programs  of 
vocational  education,  each  State  board 
during  the  three-year  period  of  the  SUte 
plan  shall— 

(1)  arrange  a  program  review  each  year  of 
at  least  20  per  centum  of  the  eligible  recipi- 
ents within  the  State  receiving  funds  under 
this  Act.  which  reviews  shall  be  conducted 
by  teams  which  Include  individuals  who  are 
engaged  in  the  type  of  work  for  which  stu- 
dents are  being  prepared  and  shall  evaluate: 

(A)  the  planning  and  content  of  the  pro- 
gram: 

(B)  the  curriculum,  qualification  of  teach- 
ers and  counselors,  equipment,  and  instruc- 
tional materials; 

(C)  the  effect  of  the  program  on  the  sub- 
sequent work  experience  of  graduates:  and 

(D)  such  other  factors  as  are  determined 
to  affect  program  operation  and  relevance 
to  labor  market  needs; 

(2)  gather  and  analyze  daU  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  vocational  pro- 
grams are  achieving  the  goals  set  forth  in 
the  plan,  and  the  extent  to  which  eligible 
recipients  are  making  progress  toward  the 
goals  in  the  local  plan  and  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  as  set  forth  in  section 
101:  and 

(3)  gather  and  analyze  daU  relating  to 
outcomes  of  programs  assisted  under  this 
Act  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  program 
completers — 

(A)  find  employment  in  occupations  in 
which  the  skills  acquired  in  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  are  utilized  or  participate 
in  further  education: 

(B)  demonstrate  knowledge  and  skills  nec- 
essary and  common  to  occupationally  specif- 
ic and  nonoccupationally  specific  programs, 
including  basic  academic  and  technological 
competencies;  and 

(C)  are  considered  by  their  employers  to 
be  well  trained  and  prepared  for  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  their  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

which  data  may  be  gathered  by  use  of  sU- 
tlstically  valid  samples. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  assist  States  in 
evaluating  the  progress  and  effectiveness  of 
vocational  education  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  and  activities  designed  to 
provide  such  assistance  shaU  include— 

(1)  an  analjrsis  of  State  plans  and  of 
annual  progress  reports,  and  of  the  findings 
of  evaluations  conducted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  with  suggestions  to  State  boards 
for  improvements  in  planning  or  program 
operation: 

(2)  an  information  network  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Center  on  Research  in 
Vocational  Education  on  the  results  of  re- 
search in  vocational  education,  the  oper- 
ation of  model  or  Innovative  programs,  suc- 
oavful  experiences  in  the  planning,  admin- 
Mrmtion.  and  conduct  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  advances  in  curriculum  and 
Instructional  practices,  and  other  informa- 
tion useful  in  the  improvement  of  vocation- 
al education:  and 

(3>  a  series  of  longitudinal  studies  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  National  Center  on  Re- 
search   in   Vocational    Education    initiated 


every  five  years  (begiiming  within  six 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  to 
determine  the  outcomes  of  vocational  edu- 
cation for  a  national  sample  of  students. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
every  two  years  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  vocational  education  in  the  Nation. 
Including  a  summary  of  the  program  evalua- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  this  section  and 
conclusions  drawn  therefrom  regarding 
progress  toward  meeting  the  goals  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Secretary  may  wish  to 
make. 

LOCAL  PROGRESS  REPORT  AMD  AMENDMENTS  TO 
LOCAL  PLAN 

Sec.  123.  (aXl)  Each  eligible  recipient  or 
group  of  recipients  having  an  approved 
three- year  plan  under  section  113  shall  also 
submit  to  the  State  board  an  annual 
progress  report,  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  proposed  amendments  to  the  local 
plan  when  needed,  prepared  with  the  active 
participation  of  its  advisory  council.  Each 
such  report  shall— 

(A)  describe  the  progress  made  under  the 
local  plan  toward  meeting  the  needs  identi- 
fied, and  in  attaining  the  goals  set  forth,  in 
the  approved  plan  required  by  section 
113(a); 

(B)  describe  any  problems  encountered 
and  changes  in  goals  and  strategies  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  its  approved  plan,  and 
the  reasons  therefor; 

(C)  describe  the  findings  of  any  program 
review  conducted  pursuant  to  section  122. 
and  describe  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  im- 
plement recommendations;  and 

(D)  include  a  certification  by  the  chair  of 
the  advisory  council  that  the  council  has 
participated  in  formulating  the  report,  to- 
gether with  such  comments  as  the  council 
or  any  member  thereof  may  choose  to  make. 

(2)  The  State  board  shall  not  approve 
funding  for  a  local  plan  under  this  section 
for  any  year  (after  the  initial  year  of  fund- 
ing under  this  Act)  unless  it  finds  that  the 
amendments  propose  changes  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  requirements 
of  the  Act.  and  with  the  three-year  State 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  (including 
any  amendments  thereto),  and  after  the 
first  two  years,  unless  the  State  board  finds 
the  recipient  to  t>e  making  steady  progress 
toward  its  goal. 

(d)  The  State  board  shall  give  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  any 
eligible  recipient  which  is  dissatisfied  with 
its  final  action  with  respect  to  approval  of 
plans  (or  amendments  thereto)  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  allocation  of  funds  under  this 
Act. 

TITLE  II-STATE  PROGRAMS 
BASIC  STATE  GRANTS 

Sec.  201.  From  the  amount  allotted  to 
States  for  this  part  pursuant  to  section  403. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  States  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  vo- 
cational education  programs,  services,  and 
activities  carried  out  by  State  boards  and  el- 
igible recipients  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  part  and  parts  A.  B.  and  C  of 
tiUe  I. 

USE  OP  PUNSS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Grants  to  States  under  this 
part  shall  be  used,  in  accordance  with  the 
State  plan  (and  amendments  to  the  plan) 
approved  under  section  111— 

(1)  to  improve  the  quality  of  vocational 
education  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  changing  economy  through  strategies 


consistent  with  the  priorities  described  in 
section  2(b);  and 

(2)  to  provide  equal  access  to.  and  benefit 
from,  vocational  education  programs  for  un- 
derserved  groups  of  individuals  and  groups 
of  individuals  with  special  needs  through 
strategies  consistent  with  the  priorities  de- 
scribed in  section  2(c>. 

(bHl)  Each  State  may  transfer  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  Its  allotment  made 
under  section  403(a)(1)  for  the  uses  de- 
scribed in  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Each  State  may  transfer  not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  its  allotment  made  under 
section  403(a)(2)  for  the  uses  described  in 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a). 

AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  203.  In  carrying  out  the  required  uses 
of  funds  pursuant  to  section  202.  authorized 
activities  may  include— 

(1)  desigrnlng  and  implementing  new.  im- 
proved, expanded,  or  intensified  programs 
that  respond  to  labor  market  demands  and 
technological  changes,  including  high  tech- 
nology programs  involving  an  industry-edu- 
cation partnership; 

(2)  designing  and  Implementing  special 
programs  and  services  for  underserved  and 
special  needs  populations  (including  adult 
workers  in  need  of  training  and  retraining, 
disadvantaged,  handicapped,  minorities,  and 
women); 

(3)  designing  and  implementing  postsec- 
ondary  and  adult  vocational  programs  and 
related  services  for  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults  in  need  of  training  or  retraining, 
whether  employed  or  unemployed; 

(4)  strengthening  the  institutional  base  of 
vocational  education  in  the  State  by  mod- 
ernizing curricula,  providing  u(}-to-date  in- 
structional equipment  and  materials,  im- 
proving local  and  State  plaiming,  updating 
the  skUls  of  the  instructional  and  guidance 
staff,  and  similar  means; 

(5)  assigning  personnel  to  work  with  em- 
ployers and  eligible  recipients  to  ensure  pro- 
grams are  responsive  to  the  labor  market; 

(6)  making  arrangements  with  private  vo- 
cational training  institutions,  employers, 
and  community-based  organizations  for  vo- 
cational training  whenever  such  private  In- 
stitutions can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  attaining  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
and  can  provide  substantially  equivalent 
preparation  at  a  lesser  cost,  or  can  provide 
equipment  or  services  not  available  In  pubUc 
institutions: 

(7)  designing  and  implementing  planned 
sequential  v(x»tional  education  programs 
between  the  secondary  and  postsecondary 
levels: 

(8)  designing  programs,  training  vocation- 
al instructors,  and  modernizing  curricula  to 
reach  and  apply  the  principles  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  written  and  verbal  commu- 
nications, and  technology  related  to  the  oc- 
cupational goals  of  students; 

(9)  improving  the  qualifications  of  individ- 
uals serving  or  preparing  to  serve  in  voca- 
tional education  programs,  including  teach- 
ers, administrators,  supervisors,  and  voca- 
tional guidance  and  counseling  personnel. 
Including  training  or  retraining  teachers,  su- 
pervisors, and  trainers  of  teachers  In  new 
emerging  occupations  in  high  technology; 

(10)  prevocatlonal  programs  and  industrial 
arts  programs  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  the  goals  established  In  the  State 
plan; 

(11)  vocational  student  organization  ac- 
tivities carried  out  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Instructional  program  to  fulfill  the  purposes 
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of  thia  Act  and  the  goals  established  in  the 
State  plan; 

(12)  placement  services  for  students  who 
have  successfully  completed  vocational  pro- 
grams; 

(13)  entrepreneurship  programs  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  goals 
established  in  the  SUte  plan; 

(14)  special  vocational  education  programs 
and  support  services  which  include— 

(A)  career  education,  guidance,  and  coun- 
seling; 

(B)  work-study  programs; 

(C)  cooperative  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, onsite  learning  experiences,  and  ap- 
prenticeship programs; 

(D)  technical  education; 

(E)  research  programs; 

(P)  activities  and  personnel  to  overcome 
sex  bias  and  stereotyping  or  to  assist  minori- 
ties in  more  successful  participation  on  vo- 
cational training  and  Job  opportunities;  and 

(G)  special  exempltu-y  and  irmovative  pro- 
grams to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  other  support  services; 

(15)  construction  of,  equipment  for,  and 
operation  of  residential  vocational-technical 
schools  for  students  at  least  fifteen  years 
old  who  require  a  residential  facUity  to  ben- 
efit from  vocational  education; 

(16)  construction  of  area  vocational  educa- 
tion school  facilities; 

(17)  day  care  services  for  students'  chil- 
dren in  secondary  and  postsecondary  pro- 
grams; 

(18)  the  cost,  not  to  exceed  50  per  centuma, 
of  the  administration  and  supervision  of  vo- 
cational education  programs  and  services  by 
eligible  recipients  and  administration  of  the 
State  plan; 

(19)  cost  of  planning,  evaluating,  and  re- 
porting required  by  the  three-year  local 
plan  and  the  progress;  and 

(20)  entering  into  consortia  with  other 
SUtes  where  such  efforts  would  result  In 
cost  savings  and  improved  effectiveness  of 
programs. 

LIKITATIOR 

Sec.  204.  No  funds  may  be  used  for  activi- 
ties described  in  clause  (15),  (16),  or  (17)  of 
section  203  unless  the  State  board  deter- 
mines that— 

(1)  it  would  be  impossible,  without  ex- 
penditures for  activities  described  In  clause 
(15),  (16),  or  (17),  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  the  goals  described  in  the 
State  plan;  and 

(2)  adequate  funds  are  not  available  from 
other  sources  for  such  activities. 

TITLE  III— NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DATA  SYSTEM 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain 
a  national  vocational  education  data  system, 
using  uniform  definitions  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  and  using  sampling  techniques 
where  possible,  to  ensure  a  simplified 
system.  Any  State  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary in  supplying  information  required  to 
maintain  and  update  such  a  system,  and 
shall  comply  In  its  reports  with  the  informa- 
tion elements  and  uniform  definitions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  In  maintaining  and  updating  this 
system,  the  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  the 
fullest  extent  feasible  to  make  the  system 
compatible  with  the  occupational  informa- 
tion daU  system  established  pursuant  to 
section  302,  and  with  other  systems  devel- 
oped or  assisted  under  part  E  of  title  IV  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  be  responsible  for  the  operation 


of  the  system  and  for  updating  the  data  an- 
nually. 

(cXl)  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
imp<»ed  by  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
implementing  section  463  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  to  ensure  that  the  data 
system  operated  under  this  section  is  com- 
patible with  and  complementary  to  other 
occupational  supply  and  demand  Informa- 
tion systems  developed  or  maintained  with 
Federal  assistance. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  data  at  rea- 
sonable cost  about  individuals  enrolled  by 
the  program,  program  completers,  place- 
ment and  followup,  staffing,  and  expendi- 
tures by  major  purposes  of  this  Act. 

OCCUPATIONAL  INTORMATION  DATA  SYSTEM 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Occupational  Information  Coordi- 
nating Committee  which  shall  consist  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Employment  and  Training 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Small  Community  and  Rural  De- 
velopment of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Development  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Lo- 
gistics). This  Committee,  with  funds  avail- 
able to  it  under  section  401(b)(2),  shall  pro- 
vide funds,  on  an  annual  basis,  to  State  oc- 
cupational information  coordinating  com- 
mittees and  shall— 

(1)  in  the  use  of  program  data  and  em- 
plojmient  data,  improve  coordination  and 
communication  among  administrators  and 
planners  of  programs  authorized  by  this  Act 
and  by  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
employment  security  agency  administrators, 
research  personnel,  and  personnel  of  em- 
ployment and  training  planning  and  admin- 
istering agencies  at  the  Federal,  SUte,  and 
local  levels; 

(2)  develop  and  implement,  in  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  agencies,  an  occupa- 
tional Information  system  to  meet  the 
common  occupational  Information  needs  of 
vocational  education  programs  and  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  at  the  national, 
State,  and  local  levels,  which  system  shall 
include  data  on  occupational  demand  and 
supply  based  on  uniform  definitions,  stand- 
ardized estimating  procedures,  and  stand- 
ardized occupational  classifications; 

(3)  conduct  studies  on  the  effects  of  tech- 
nological change  on  new  and  existing  occu- 
pational areas  and  the  required  changes  in 
knowledge  and  job  skills;  and 

(4)  assist  State  occupational  information 
coordinating  committees  established  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Each  State  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  establish  a  State  occupational 
information  coordinating  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  State  board, 
the  State  employment  security  agency,  the 
State  economic  development  agency,  the 
State  Job  training  coordinating  council,  and 
the  agency  administering  programs  under 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  This  com- 
mittee shall,  with  funds  available  to  it  from 
the  National  Occupational  Information  Co- 
ordinating Committee  esUblished  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a).  Implement  an  occupation- 
al information  system  in  the  State  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  for  the  planning  and  op- 
eration of  programs  of  the  State  board  as- 


sisted under  this  Act  and  of  the  administer- 
ing agencies  under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act. 

PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  ON  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  EXCELLENCE 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  is  established  the 
President's  Commission  on  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education.  The  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  and  for  a  two-year  term.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  indi- 
viduals who  are  nationally  prominent,  at 
least  eight  of  whom  shall  be  representatives 
of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  includ- 
ing Individuals  engaged  In  industry,  agricul- 
ture, business,  organized  labor,  and  in  high- 
technology  fields.  The  remaining  members 
shall  be  individuals  with  broad  experience 
in  education  (including  vocational  educa- 
tion) and  economic  and  human  resources  de- 
velopment, at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  for 
Employment  Policy  (established  under  part 
F  of  title  rv  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act).  The  chairperson  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  selected  by  the  President.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  (but  a  lesser 
number  may  conduct  hearings  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission),  and  recommendations 
may  be  made,  or  other  actions  taken,  only 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  present, 
(b)  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  assess  the  occupational  needs  of  the 
Nation  with  respect  to  occupations  requir- 
ing less  than  a  baccalaureate  degree; 

(2)  Identify  ways  to  encourage  a  coopera- 
tive effort  between  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  and  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion; 

(3)  examine  and  evaluate  the  needs  of  vo- 
cational-technical education  programs  for 
updated  equipment,  curricula,  competent 
staff,  and  other  components  necessary  to 
prepare  students  and  train  and  retrain 
workers  for  the  workplace; 

(4)  examine  the  role  of,  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in,  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  improvement  of  secondary 
education  system,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to— 

(A)  opportunities  for  students  in  both  aca- 
demic and  vocational  programs  to  prepare 
for  midlevel  technical  careers; 

(B)  opportunities  for  both  academic  and 
vocational  students  to  develop  and  apply 
technological  skills;  and 

(C)  easing  career  planning  and  education- 
al preparation  for  work,  the  secondary-to- 
postsecondary.  and  school-to-work  transi- 
tion. 

(5)  develop  and  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations designed  to  meet  the  needs  and 
goals  described  in  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3)  and 
(4):  and 

(6)  advise  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  Implemen- 
Utlon  of  this  Act,  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act,  and  policies  needed  to  expand  and 
improve  vocational-technical  education  pro- 
grams In  order  to  build  a  coordinated  capac- 
ity to  adequately  prepare  America's  work 
force  for  employment. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
chairperson  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  reg\ilations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Commission; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  the  chairperson  deems 
necessary,  and  without  regard  to  the  provl- 
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Blons  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  service, 
and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  tlUe.  relating  to  the  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  appoint 
(with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commission)  a 
Director,  who  shaU  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Commission  and  perform  such 
duties  as  are  prescribed  by  the  chairperson, 
and  not  to  exceed  five  additional  profession- 
al personnel; 

(3)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  Utle  5.  United  SUtes  Code; 

(4)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  of  professional  personnel,  consult- 
ants, and  experts,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  the  law; 

(5)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  and  employ  or  dispose  of  gifts  or  be- 
quests to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Commission  under  this  section; 

(6)  enter  into  contracts  and  grants  and 
make  such  other  arrangements  and  modifi- 
cations, as  may  be  necessary; 

(7)  conduct  such  hearings,  studies,  and  re- 
search activities  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  section; 

(8)  use  the  services,  personnel,  facilities. 
and  information  of  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentailty  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  facilities,  and  information  of 
State  and  local  public  agencies  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations,  with  the  con- 
sent of  such  agencies,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement therefor,  and 

(9)  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  necessary  under  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3648 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529). 

(d)  Upon  request  made  by  the  chairperson 
of  the  Commission,  each  department, 
agency,  and  Instrumentality  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  its  services, 
personnel,  facilities,  and  information  avail- 
able to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  to 
the  Commlaaion  in  the  performance  of  its 
functions  under  this  section. 

(eXl)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  final 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Sec- 
retary not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Commission,  and  may 
make  such  Interim  reports  and  recommen- 
dations as  it  may  deem  desirable.  The  Com- 
mission may  include  in  such  reports  Its  eval- 
uation of  the  status,  progress,  and  needs  of 
vocational  education  (including  recommen- 
dations for  Federal  legislation  and  appro- 
priations), and  such  report  or  reports  shall 
include  any  minority,  dissenting,  or  supple- 
mentary views  submitted  by  any  member  of 
the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  its  final 
report. 

MATiORAL  cnrmi  fob  rksxabch  di 
vocanoMAL  bducatioh 

Sk.  304.  (aXl)  The  National  Center  for 
Research  in  Vocational  Education  estab- 
lished pxirsuant  to  section  171(aK2)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  operated  with  funds  made  avaU- 
able  under  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  support 
for  the  National  Center  through  an  aimual 
grant  for  Its  operation.  The  National  Center 
shall  be  a  nonprofit  entity  associated  with  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  university  which 
has  made,  or  which  is  prepared  to  make,  a 


substantial  financial  contribution  toward  its 
esUblishment.  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  solicited  applications,  designate  the 
entity  to  be  the  National  Center  once  every 
five  years,  acting  with  the  advice  of  a  panel 
composed  of  individuals  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  who  are  not  Federal  employees 
and  who  are  recognized  nationally  as  ex- 
perts In  vocational  education  administration 
and  research. 

(3)  The  National  Center  shall  have  a  Di- 
rector, appointed  by  the  university  with 
which  it  Is  associated,  who  shall  be  assisted 
by  the  advisory  committee  established  pur- 
suant to  section  306.  The  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  advise  the  Director  and  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  policy  issues  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Center  and  in 
the  selection  and  conduct  of  major  research 
and  developmental  projects  and  activities. 

(b)  The  National  Center  shall  have  as  its 
primary  punxjses  the  design  and  conduct  of 
research  and  developmental  projects  and 
programs.  Including  longitudinal  studies, 
which  extend  over  a  period  of  years  (with 
such  supplementary  and  short-term  activi- 
ties through  other  grants  and  contracts  as 
the  Director  may  choose  to  undertake  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  this  Act).  Such 
projects,  programs,  and  activities  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  National  Center  directly 
and  through  subcontracts  (subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations  therefor)  with 
other  public  agencies  and  public  or  private 
institutions  of  higher  education.  The  Na- 
tional Center  shall— 

(1)  conduct  applied  research  and  develop- 
ment on  problems  of  national  significance 
in  vocational  education  at  the  secondary, 
postsecondary,  and  adult  levels; 

(2)  provide  leadership  development 
through  an  advanced  study  center  and  in- 
service  education  activities  for  State  and 
local  leaders  in  vocational  education; 

(3)  disseminate  the  results  of  the  research 
and  development  projects  funded  by  the 
Center; 

(4)  develop  and  provide  information  to  fa- 
cilitate national  planning  and  policy  devel- 
opment in  vocational  education; 

(5)  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
on  contracts  or  grants  made  by  the  States  to 
carry  out  research,  curriculum,  and  person- 
nel development  activities  and  on  contracts 
or  grants  made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  title;  and 

(6)  work  with  SUtes.  local  educational 
agencies,  and  other  public  agencies  in  devel- 
oping methods  of  planning  and  evaluating 
programs,  including  the  followup  studies  of 
individuals  who  complete  the  program,  as 
required  by  section  422,  so  that  such  agen- 
cies can  offer  vocational  education  pro- 
grams which  are  more  closely  related  to  the 
types  of  jobs  available  in  their  communities, 
SUtes.  and  regions. 

rUIfD  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  VOCATIOHAL 

EDUCATION 

Skc.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  SUtes.  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  education  institutions  (including 
combinations  of  such  institutions),  and 
other  public  and  private  educational  institu- 
tions and  agencies  to  improve  vocational 
education  and  technical  education  by  pro- 
viding assistance  for— 

(1)  improving  the  quality  of  vocational 
education  through  innovative  industry-edu- 
cation partner-programs,  technical  educa- 
tion, and  other  programs  to  train  skilled 
workers  and  technicians  for  high- technolo- 
gy occupations; 


(2)  the  creation  of  institutions  and  pro- 
grams involving  new  paths  to  career  and  vo- 
cational training,  and  new  combinations  of 
academic  and  experiential  learning  with  vo- 
cational education; 

(3)  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  vo- 
cational education  programs  for  adults  who 
have  been  dislocated  from  Industries,  who 
are  entering  or  reentering  the  work  force,  or 
who  require  training,  retraining,  or  upgrad- 
ing their  skUls; 

(4)  programs  improving  access  to  quality 
vocational  education  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  youth  with  special  needs,  in- 
cluding minorities,  young  people  who  are 
economically  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged, who  lack  proficiency  in  English,  or 
who  are  handicapped; 

(5)  Improving  the  quality  of  secondary 
education  through  innovative  linkages  be- 
tween academic  and  vocational  programs  to 
prepare  students  for  technical  careers,  to 
permit  both  academic  and  vocational  stu- 
dents to  develop  and  apply  technological 
skills,  and  to  ease  career  planning  and  edu- 
cational preparation  for  work,  the  second- 
ary-to-postsecondary.  and  school-to-work 
transition;  and 

(6)  improving  the  quality  and  equity  of  vo- 
cational education  programs  through  the 
creation  and  development  of  new  and  ex- 
panded curricula  or  advanced  training  pro- 
grams for  vocational  administrators  sind  In- 
structors. 

(bxi)  Any  grant  or  contract  under  this 
section  to  an  entity  that  is  an  eligible  recipi- 
ent of  funds  under  title  II  of  this  Act  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  SUte  board 
for  review,  comment,  and  recommendations, 
which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  SecreUry. 

(2)  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Research 
and  Program  Improvement  established 
under  section  306  will  advise  the  Director 
and  the  Secretary  on  the  award  of  grants 
under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Fund  shall  have  a  Director  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  RESEARCH  AND 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  on  research  and  pro- 
gram improvement— 

(1)  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  selec- 
tion and  management  of  programs  fimded 
under  this  title. 

(2)  to  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Center  for  Research  in 
Vocational  Education  and  the  Director  of 
the  Fund  for  Improvement  of  Vocational 
Eklucation  with  respect  to  policy  issues  in 
the  administration  of  the  National  Center 
and  in  the  selection  and  conduct  of  research 
and  demonstration  projects  and  activities  by 
the  National  Center,  and 

(3)  to  advise  the  fund  for  the  improve- 
ment of  vocational  education. 

(b)  The  advisory  committee  shall  consist 
of  not  more  than  ten  members,  who  shall 
not  be  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tmd  who  shall  include- 

(Da  member  designated  by  the  university 
with  which  the  National  Center  is  associat- 
ed: 

(2)  members  selected  from  Individuals 
nominated  by  national  organizations  repre- 
senting SUte  and  local  administrators  and 
teachers; 

(3)  one  member  who  is  an  individual  rec- 
ognized nationally  for  work  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education  research; 

(4)  one  member  who  is  the  owner  or  chief 
executive  officer  of.  or  has  major  manageri- 
al responsibilities  in.  a  private  business  con- 


cern which   I 
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cern which   employs  skilled   workers   and 
technicians  in  high-technology  occupations; 

(5)  one  member  who  is  an  individual  rec- 
ognized nationally  for  work  in  the  field  of 
labor  market  economics; 

(6)  one  member  who  is  recognized  nation- 
ally for  work  in  curriculum  in  vocational 
education;  and 

(7)  one  member  who  represents  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

<c)  The  advisory  committee  established 
pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  meet  at  least 
three  times  annually,  and  at  the  call  of  the 
Secretary,  including  at  least  one  meeting 
held  at  the  site  of  the  National  Center  and 
concerned  primarily  with  its  program  and 
operation. 

TITLE  rV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS, 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  AND  ALLOTMENTS 

Part  A— Aothorization  awd  Allotmemts 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  401.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
202(a)(n  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  October  1, 1996. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  202(a)(2)  for 
the  fiscal  year  1990  and  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October 
1   1996. 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1,  1996,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  title  I. 

(4)  The  amount  appropriated  in  each 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  substantially 
equaL 

(bKl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to 
October  1,  1996,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  III, 
except  for  sections  302,  303,  and  305. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1,  1996,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  302,  relating  to  the 
Occupational  Information  Data  System. 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  to  carry  out  the  provision  of 
section  303,  relating  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990. 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  October  1.  1996  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  306,  relating  to  the 
fund  for  the  improvement  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

RMniRKMENTS  FOR  RECEIPT  OF  ALLOTIIENT 

Sec.  402.  In  order  to  receive  any  allotment 
under  section  403.  a  State  shall— 

(1)  establish  a  SUte  board  and  a  State 
council  in  accordance  with  part  A  of  title 

IV; 

(2)  have  an  approved  State  plan  and  an 
approved  Stote  application  under  part  B  of 
such  title;  and 

(3)  not  have  failed  to  comply  with  part  C 
of  such  title  and  with  the  other  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

AixomzHT 
Sec.  403.  (aMl)  Prom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  paragraphs  (I).  (2),  and  (3) 


of  section  401(a)  for  each  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  2  per  centum  for  the 
purpose  of  subsection  (d). 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3),  from  the  remainder  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  of  section  401(a),  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  to  each  State  for  each  fiscal  year— 

(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  sums  being  allotted 
as  the  product  of  the  population  aged  fif- 
teen to  nineteen  Inclusive,  in  the  State  in 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  and  the 
State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum  of 
the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States; 

(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  20  |3er  centum  of  the  sums  being  allotted 
as  the  product  of  the  population  aged 
twenty  to  twenty-four,  inclusive,  in  the 
State  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made 
and  the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all 
the  States; 

(C)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  being  allotted 
as  the  product  of  the  population  aged 
twenty-five  to  sixty-five,  inclusive,  in  the 
State  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made 
and  the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all 
the  States;  and 

(D)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  being  allotted 
as  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  State  under 
clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  for  such  years  bears 
to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  allotted  to  all 
the  States  under  clauses  (A).  (B),  and  (C) 
for  such  year. 

(3)(A)  If  the  svim  of  any  State's  allotments 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  is  less  than  $200,000.  each  of  such 
State's  allotments  shall  be  ratably  increased 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  increase  such 
sum  to  $200,000.  The  total  of  the  increases 
thereby  required  shall  be  obtained  by  pro- 
portionally reducing  the  allotments  to  each 
of  the  remaining  States,  but  with  such  ad- 
justments as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  allotment  of  any  such  remaining  States 
from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than 
$200,000. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  sum  of  any  State's  allot- 
ments under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  total  amount  of 
payments  made  to  the  State  under  allot- 
ments determined  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Any  amounts  necessary  for  increasing  the 
sum  of  the  allotments  of  certain  States  to 
comply  with  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
obtained  by  ratably  reducing  the  sums  of 
the  allotments  of  the  other  States,  but  no 
such  sum  shaU  be  thereby  reduced  to  an 
amount  which  is  less  than  the  total  amount 
of  payments  made  to  the  State  under  allot- 
ments determined  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  each 
State  the  amount  of  its  allotment  attributa- 
ble to  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401(a)(1),  401(a)(2),  and  401(aK3),  sepa- 
rately, in  each  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  program  for  which  such  amount  has 
been  allotted  shall  be  avaiUble,  from  time 
to   time,   for   reallotment,   on   such   dates 


during  such  year  as  the  Secretary  shall  fix, 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  established  by  regu- 
lation, among  other  States.  Any  amount  re- 
allotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation during  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  its  al- 
lotment for  the  year  in  which  it  is  obligated. 
(cKl)  The  allotment  ratio  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of— 

(A)  0.50;  and 

(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
t>er  capita  income  for  the  State  by  the  per 
capita  income  for  all  the  States  (excltisive  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands),  except  that  (i)  the  allotment  ratio 
in  no  case  shall  be  more  than  0.60  or  less 
than  0.40  and  (ii)  the  allotment  ratio  for 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  shall  be  0.60. 

(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  for  each  fiscal  year 
between  October  1  and  Decemlier  31  of  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made.  Allotment 
ratios  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  of  the  appropriate  per  capita  in- 
comes for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive 
fiscal  years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
avaUable. 

(3)  The  term  "per  capita  income"  means, 
with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the  total  per- 
sonal income  in  the  calendar  year  ending  in 
such  year,  divided  by  the  population  of  the 
area  concerned  in  such  year. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  popu- 
lation shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  latest  estimates  avaUable 
to  the  E>epartment. 

(d)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "Act  of  April  16.  1934"  means  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  arrange  with  States  or  ter- 
ritories for  the  education,  medical  attention, 
relief  of  distress,  and  social  welfare  of  Indi- 
ans, and  for  other  purposes",  enacted  April 
16,  1934  (48  Stat.  596;  25  U.S.C.  452-457). 

(2)(A)  From  the  funds  reserved  pursuant 
to  subsection  (aKl),  the  Secretary  is  direct- 
ed, upon  the  request  of  any  Indian  tribe 
which  is  eligible  to  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  the  administration 
of  programs  under  the  Indian  Self-Determi- 
nation  Act  or  under  the  Act  of  April  16, 
1934,  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts 
with  any  tribal  organization  of  any  such 
Indian  tribe  to  plan,  conduct,  and  adminis- 
ter programs,  or  portions  thereof,  which  are 
authorized  by  and  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  except  that  such  contracts 
shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  section  102  of  the  Indian  Self -Determina- 
tion Act  and  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  4,  5,  and 
6  of  the  Act  of  April  16,  1934,  which  are  rel- 
evant to  the  programs  administered  under 
this  sentence.  Prom  any  remaining  funds  re- 
served pursuant  to  subsection  (aKl),  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  operation  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  in  institutions  serving  Indians  de- 
scribed in  division  (i)  of  this  subparagraph 
(B),  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  these  funds  for  those 
purposes. 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  State  board;  and  all  the  provisions  of 
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this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  Bureau  as 
U  It  were  a  State  board. 

Pakt  B— FDOLa  AmamsnuTivK 
RnroifsniLrnxs 

AammsTaATivs  costs.  PAmxirrs, 
■CAiimMAMCs  or  dtort 

Sac.  411.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  pay  to 
each  State,  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  State  has  a  SUte  plan  approved  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  111  or  an  update  and 
progress  report  approved  in  accordance  with 
section  131(c).  the  amount  of  its  allotment 
or  allotments  under  section  403  from  appro- 
priations made  to  carry  out  tills  Act.  except 
that  from  such  allotment — 

(Da  State  shall  not  expend  for  the  cost  of 
State  administration  of  the  SUte  plan  an 
amount  in  excess  of  60  per  centum  of  such 
cost;  and 

(2)  paymenta  by  the  State  to  eligible  re- 
cipients (in  accordance  with  plans  approved 
under  section  113)  for  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration of  vocational  education  programs 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  cost. 

(bKl)  Paymenta  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  Act  to  a  State  shall  be  reduced  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3)  unless  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  fiscal  effort  per  stu- 
dent, or  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  vo- 
cational education,  in  that  SUte  for  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  was  made  was  not 
leas  than  90  per  centum  of  such  fiscal  effort 
per  student  or  the  aggregate  expenditures 
for  vocational  education  for  the  second  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  payment  of  funds  under  this  Act,  to 
which  the  SUte  otherwise  would  liave  been 
entitled  under  iU  allocation,  in  the  exact 
proportion  to  which  a  SUte  fails  to  meet 
the  requirementa  of  paragraph  (1)  by  falling 
below  90  per  centum  of  both  the  fiscal 
effort  per  student  and  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditures for  vocational  education  (using 
the  measure  most  favorable  to  the  SUte). 
and  no  such  lesser  amount  shall  be  used  for 
computing  the  effort  required  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  subsequent  years. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
menta of  this  subsection  for  one  fiscal  year 
only,  upon  making  a  determination  that 
such  waiver  would  be  equiUble  due  to  ex- 
ceptional or  uncontrollable  circumstances 
affecting  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to 
meet  such  requirementa.  such  as  a  natural 
disaster  or  an  unforeseen  and  precipitous 
decline  in  financial  resources. 

wiTHHOLDnw  or  ruwiw:  judicial  kkvikw 
Sk.   412.   (a)   Whenever   the   Secretary, 
after  reaaonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  SUte  board,  finds  that— 

(1)  the  State  plan  or  update  approved 
under  section  111(f)  or  section  121(c)  has 
been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  SUte  plan 
or  of  programs  conducted  pursuant  to  it 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision. 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  SUte  board 
that  no  further  paymenta  will  be  made  to 
the  SUte  under  this  Act  (or,  further  pay- 
menta to  the  SUte  will  be  limited  to  pro- 
grams under  or  portions  of  the  SUte  plan 
not  affected  by  such  failure)  until  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to 
comply.  Until  so  satisfied,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  no  further  paymenta  to  such 
State  under  this  Act  (or  shall  limit  pay- 
menta to  programs  under,  or  portions  of, 
the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 


(b)  A  SUte  board  which  is  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  may  appeal  to  the  United  SUtes 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
SUte  is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with 
such  court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer  designated 
by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  action  is  based, 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
petition,  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
aside  such  action,  in  whole  or  In  part,  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing 
of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may  modify  or 
set  aside  his  action.  The  findings  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  the  facta,  if  supported  by  the 
weight  of  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action, 
and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
If  supported  by  the  weight  of  evidence.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
upon  certiorari  certification  as  provided  in 
section  12M  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  subsection  shall,  unless  specifically  or- 
dered otherwise  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
sUy  of  the  Secretary's  action. 

(cHl)  If  any  eligible  recipient  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  final  action  of  the  SUte  board 
or  other  appropriate  SUte  administering 
agency  with  respect  to  approval  of  ita  local 
plan,  such  eligible  recipient  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  such  final  action  or  notice 
thereof,  whichever  is  later,  file  with  the 
United  SUtes  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  the  SUte  is  l(x:ated  a  petition 
for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  SUte  board  or 
other  appropriate  SUte  administering 
agency.  The  SUte  board  or  such  other 
agency  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  the  SUte 
board  or  such  other  agency  based  ita  action, 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  SUte  board 
or  other  appropriate  administering  agency, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  SUte 
board  or  such  other  agency  to  take  further 
evidence,  and  the  SUte  board  or  such  other 
agency  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi- 
fied findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  ita  pre- 
vious action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 

(3)  The  court  shall  tuive  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  SUte  board  or 
other  appropriate  administering  agency  or 
to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  certification  a£  provided  in 
secUon  1254  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(dXl)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and 
implement  rules  to  assure  that  any  hearing 
conducted  under  section  434(c)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  in  connection 
with  funds  made  available  from  appropria- 


tions under  this  Act  shall  be  held  within  the 
SUte  of  the  affected  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment or  geographic  area  within  the  SUte. 
(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  the  term  "unit  of  local  government" 
means  a  county,  municipality,  town,  town- 
ship, village,  or  other  unit  of  general  gov- 
ernment below  the  SUte  level;  and 

(B)  the  term  "geographic  area  within  a 
SUte"  means  a  special  purpose  district  or 
other  region  recognized  for  governmental 
purposes  within  such  SUte  wtilch  is  not  a 
unit  of  \ocaX  government. 

Part  C— Dcnifmoif  op  Tkuis 

DETUIITIOMS 

Sec.  431.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "administration"  means  ac- 
tivities of  a  SUte  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  performance  of  ita  duties 
under  this  Act,  including  supervision,  but 
not  including  ancillary  services. 

(2)  The  term  "area  vocational  education 
school"  means— 

(A)  a  specialized  high  school  us«d  exclu- 
sively or  principally  for  the  provision  of  vo- 
cational education  to  persons  who  are  avail- 
able for  study  in  preparation  for  entering 
the  labor  market, 

(B)  the  department  of  a  high  school  exclu- 
sively or  principally  used  for  providing  voca- 
tional education  in  no  less  than  five  differ- 
ent occupational  fields  to  persons  who  are 
available  for  study  in  preparation  for  enter- 
ing the  labor  market, 

(C)  a  tectuilcal  or  vocational  school  used 
exclusively  or  principally  for  the  provision 
of  v(x»tional  education  to  persons  who  have 
completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  are 
available  for  study  in  preparation  for  enter- 
ing the  labor  market,  or 

(D)  the  department  or  division  of  a  Junior 
college  or  community  college  or  university 
operating  under  the  policies  of  the  SUte 
board  and  which  provides  vocational  educa- 
tion In  no  less  than  five  different  occupa- 
tional fields  leading  to  immediate  employ- 
ment but  not  necessarily  leading  to  a  bacca- 
laureate degree,  if  it  is  available  to  all  resi- 
denta  of  the  SUte  or  an  area  of  the  SUte 
designated  and  approved  by  the  SUte 
board,  and  If,  in  the  case  of  a  school,  depart- 
ment, or  division  described  in  (C)  or  (D),  if  it 
admlta  as  regxilar  studenta  both  persons 
who  have  completed  high  school  and  per- 
sons who  have  left  high  school. 

(3)  The  term  "career  guidance  and  coun- 
seling" means  those  programs  (A)  which 
pertain  to  the  body  of  subject  matter  and 
related  tecliniques  and  methods  organized 
for  the  development  in  individuals  of  career 
awareness,  career  planning,  career  decision- 
making, placement  skills,  smd  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  local,  SUte,  and  na- 
tional occupational,  educational,  and  labor 
market  needs,  trends,  and  opportunities, 
and  (B)  which  assist  them  in  making  and 
implementing  informed  educational  and  oc- 
cupational choices. 

(4)  The  term  "community-based  organiza- 
tion" means  any  such  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  4(5)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

(5)  The  term  "construction"  Includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  and  acquisition, 
and  expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration 
of  existing  buildings,  and  Includes  site  grad- 
ing and  improvement  and  architect  fees. 

(6)  The  term  "cooperative  education" 
means  a  program  of  vocational  education 
for  individuals  who,  through  written  cooper- 
ative arrangementa  between  the  school  and 
employers,  receive  Instruction,  including  re- 
quired academic  courses  and  related  voca- 
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tional  instruction  by  alternation  of  study  in 
school  with  a  Job  in  any  occupational  field, 
but  the  two  experiences  must  be  planned 
and  supervised  by  the  school  and  employers 
so  that  each  contributes  to  the  student's 
education  and  to  his  or  her  employabillty. 
Work  periods  and  school  attendance  may  be 
on  alternate  half  days,  full  days,  weeks,  or 
other  periods  of  time  in  fulfilling  the  coop- 
erative program. 

(7)  The  term  "curriculum  materials" 
means  materials  consisting  of  a  series  of 
courses  to  cover  instruction  in  any  occupa- 
tional field  which  are  designed  to  prepare 
persons  for  employment  at  the  entry  level 
or  to  upgrade  occupational  competencies  of 
those  previously  or  presently  employed  in 
any  occupational  field. 

(8)  The  term  "disadvantaged"  means  indi- 
viduaJe  (other  than  handicapped  Individ- 
uals) who  have  economic  disadvantages  and 
who  require  special  services  and  assistance 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

(9)  The  term  "eligible  recipient"  means  a 
local  educational  agency  or  a  postsecondary 
educational  institution,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  section  203(6)  Includes  a 
community-based  organization. 

(10)  The  term  "general  purpose  business 
organizations"  means  organizations  which 
admit  to  membership  any  for-profit  busi- 
ness operating  within  the  SUte  or  an  area 
of  the  SUte. 

(11)  The  term  "handicapped",  when  ap- 
plied to  individuals,  means  individuals  who 
are  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  orthopedi- 
cally  impaired,  or  other  health  impaired 
persons,  or  persons  with  specific  learning 
disabilities,  who  by  reason  thereof  require 
special  education  and  related  services,  and 
who,  because  of  their  handicapping  condi- 
tion, caiuiot  succeed  In  the  regular  vocation- 
al education  program  without  special  educa- 
tion assistance  or  who  require  a  modified  vo- 
cational education  program. 

(12)  The  term  "industrial  arts  education 
programs"  means  those  education  programs 
(A)  which  pertain  to  the  body  of  related 
subject  matter,  or  related  courses,  organized 
for  the  development  of  understanding  about 
all  aspects  of  Industry  and  related  courses, 
including  learning  experiences  Involving  ac- 
tivities such  as  experimenting,  designing, 
constructing,  evaluating,  and  using  tools, 
machines,  materials,  and  processes,  and  (B) 
which  assist  Individuals  in  the  making  of  in- 
formed and  meaningful  occupation  choices 
or  which  prepare  them  for  entry  into  ad- 
vanced trade  and  Industrial  or  technical 
education  programs. 

(13)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a 
city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  in  a  SUte,  or  any  other 
public  educational  institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  vocational  education  program. 

(14)  The  term  "low-income  family  or  indi- 
vidual" means  such  families  or  Individuals 
who  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
low-income  according  to  the  latest  available 
daU  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(15)  The  term  "National  Center"  means 
the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Voca- 
tional Education. 

(16)  The  term  "postsecondary  educational 
institution"  means  a  nonprofit  Institution 
legally  authorized  to  provide  postsecondary 


education  within  a  SUte  for  persons  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  older,  who  have  graduated 
from  or  left  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(17)  The  term  "private  vocational  training 
institution"  means  a  business  or  trade 
school,  or  technical  institution  or  other 
technical  or  vocational  school,  in  any  SUte, 
which  (A)  admits  as  regular  students  only 
(>ersons  who  have  completed  or  left  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  and  who  have  the 
ability  to  benefit  from  the  training  offered 
by  such  Institution;  (B)  is  legally  authorized 
to  provide,  and  provides  within  that  SUte,  a 
program  of  postsecondary  vocational  or 
technical  education  designed  to  fit  individ- 
uals for  useful  employment  in  recognized 
occupations;  (C)  has  been  in  existence  for 
two  years  or  has  been  specially  accredited 
by  the  Secretary  as  an  Institution  meeting 
the  other  requirements  of  this  subsection; 
and  (D)  is  accredited  (1)  by  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agency  or  association 
listed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
clause,  or  (11)  if  the  SecreUry  determines 
that  there  is  no  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  qualified  to 
accredit  schools  of  a  particular  category,  by 
a  SUte  agency  listed  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  clause,  or  (ill)  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  is  no  nationally  rec- 
ognized or  SUte  agency  or  association  quali- 
fied to  accredit  schools  of  a  particular  cate- 
gory, by  an  advisory  committee  appointed 
by  him  and  composed  of  persons  specially 
quiUlfied  to  evaluate  training  provided  by 
schools  of  that  category,  which  committee 
shall  prescribe  the  standards  of  content, 
scope,  and  quality  which  must  be  met  by 
those  schools  and  shall  also  determine 
whether  particular  schools  meet  those 
standards.  For  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  list  of 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies 
or  associations  and  State  agencies  which  he 
determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the 
quality  of  education  or  training  afforded. 

(18)  The  term  "school  facilities"  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (including 
initial  equipment)  and  Interests  in  lands  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such 
term  shall  not  Include  any  facility  intended 
primarily  for  events  for  which  admission  is 
to  be  charged  to  the  general  public. 

(19)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(20)  The  term  "small  business"  means  for- 
profit  enterprises  employing  five  hundred 
or  fewer  employees. 

(21)  The  term  "SUte"  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  SUtes,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(22)  The  term  "SUte  board"  means  a 
SUte  board  designated  or  created  by  SUte 
law  as  the  sole  SUte  agency  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  vocational  education, 
or  for  supervision  of  the  administration  of 
vocational  education  in  the  SUte. 

(23)  The  term  "SUte  council"  means  the 
advisory  councU  on  vocational-technical 
education  esUblished  In  accordance  with 
section  102. 

(24)  The  term  "SUte  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  SUte  supervision  of  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

(25)  The  term  "technical  education" 
means  a  program  that  prepares  an  individ- 
ual at  the  technical  or  specialist  level  in  spe- 


cialized fields  of  technology  in  the  physical, 
related  engineering,  biological,  and  social 
sciences;  and  prepares  individuals  to  be  sup- 
port personnel  for  professional  sclentisU, 
engineers,  physicians,  or  to  be  technical 
managers,  and  supervise  skilled  or  unskilled 
workers  In  their  occupational  area. 

(26)  The  term  "vocational  education" 
means  organized  educational  programs 
which  are  directly  related  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  individuals  for  paid  or  unpaid  em- 
ployment, or  for  additions^  preparation  for 
a  career  requiring  other  than  a  baccalaure- 
ate or  advanced  degree:  and,  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "organized  educa- 
tion program"  means  only  (A)  instruction 
related  to  the  occupation  or  occupations  for 
which  the  students  are  in  training  or  in- 
struction necessary  for  students  to  benefit 
from  such  training,  and  (B)  the  acquisition, 
maintenance,  and  repsdr  of  instructional 
supplies,  teaching  aids  and  equipment:  and 
the  term  "vocational  education"  does  not 
mean  the  construction,  acquisition  or  initial 
equipment  of  buildings,  or  the  acquisition  or 
rental  of  land.* 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Dodo,  and 

Mr.  LlEBERMAN): 

S.  800.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  morato- 
rium on,  and  study  regarding,  certain 
State  tax  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

MORrroHnnf  on,  aitd  stxtot  on,  certain  state 

TAX  LAWS 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  along  with  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Dodd, 
and  Mr.  Lieberman,  to  declare  a  cease- 
fire in  the  border  tax  war  between 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecti- 
cut. P>resently,  there  are  escalating 
tensions  between  the  three  States. 
The  tensions  are  a  result  of  New 
York's  new  nonresident  income  tax. 

Under  this  new  law,  nonresidents 
working  in  New  York  must  take  into 
account  their  non-New  York  income 
when  calculating  income  taxable  by 
New  York.  Consequently,  even  the 
income  of  a  spouse  working  outside  of 
New  York,  or  interest  and  dividends 
with  no  relation  to  a  taxpayer's  New 
York  job,  are  taxed  by  New  York.  This 
is  clearly  an  unfair  practice,  and  will 
lead  to  retaliatory  action  by  the  two 
neighboring  States. 

Our  legislation  would  defuse  much 
of  the  understandable  resentment  felt 
by  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  resi- 
dents. It  achieves  this  by  declaring  a  3- 
year  moratorium  on  New  York's  non- 
resident income  tax  rule.  The  morato- 
rium is  retroactive  and  would  effec- 
tively prevent  New  York  from  imple- 
menting their  law.  Similarly,  both 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  would  be 
prohibited  for  3  years  from  imple- 
menting any  retaliatory  tax  plan.  "This 
evenhanded  approach  will  prevent  fur- 
ther counterproductive  escalation 
while  also  protecting  the  interests  of 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  residents. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  Commis- 
sion composed  of  representatives  from 
each  of  the  three  affected  States  along 
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with  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Within  a  year  from  the 
enactment  of  our  legislation,  the  Com- 
miaslon  would  examine,  and  propose 
recommendations  to  Congress,  on  how 
States  should  tax  income  earned  by 
nonresidents.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
Commission's  recommendation.  Con- 
gress and  the  affected  States  would 
have  1  year  to  take  appropriate  action. 

This  bill  would  foster  a  spirit  of 
comity  among  the  three  States.  They 
would  be  encouraged  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  and  Interests 
of  their  nonresident  neighbors  and  not 
act  unilaterally  to  maximize  revenues 
at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors.  It 
thus  provides  a  model  for  an  equitable 
resolution  of  this  dispute  and  creates 
breathing  space  so  that  rational  views 
can  prevail.* 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Joining  Senators  Braolet,  Lieber- 
MAM.  and  LAXTTEirBERG  In  introducing 
legislation  to  impose  a  moratorium  on 
implementation  of  a  New  York  law 
that  takes  into  account  income  from 
sources  outside  the  State  in  determin- 
ing the  Income  tax  rate  imposed  on  in- 
dividuals who  work  in  New  York  but 
are  not  residents  of  the  Stete.  The 
moratorium,  which  also  would  be  im- 
posed on  any  laws  enacted  In  retalia- 
tion to  New  York's,  would  be  lifted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year 
which  starts  1  year  after  completion  of 
a  study  of  the  equities  of  such  laws. 

The  legislation  Is  designed  to  tempo- 
rarily halt  implementation  of  a  New 
York  law  that,  according  to  New  York 
State  officials,  would  raise  $50  million 
ftpniiaiiy  from  450,000  nonresident 
commuters  by  using  these  commuters' 
entire  Income— Including  that  earned 
outside  of  New  York— to  determine 
the  tax  rate  to  be  applied  to  Income 
earned  in  New  York.  For  Connecticut 
residents,  the  cost  would  be  approxi- 
mately $5.5  million  per  year. 

Let  me  explain  how  the  law  works. 
Under  the  old  law,  a  person  who 
earned  $6,000  in  New  York  and  whose 
spouse  earned  $30,000  in  Connecticut 
would  pay  New  York  State  income  tax 
on  the  $6,000,  the  amoimt  earned  in 
New  York,  at  the  tax  rate  applicable 
to  a  person  earning  $6,000.  Under  the 
new  law,  the  Connecticut  resident 
would  still  pay  taxes  only  on  the 
$6,000.  but  the  tax  rate  would  be  based 
on  the  rate  applicable  to  a  person  who 
made  $36,000. 

Let  me  quantify  the  difference.  New 
York  has  an  income  tax  that  ranges 
from  3  percent  on  the  first  $6,000  to 
8.375  percent  on  taxable  income  above 
$34,000.  Under  the  old  methodology, 
the  commuter  would  pay  $180.  Under 
the  new  law,  by  contrast,  the  applica- 
ble tax  rate  would  be  the  rate  for  a 
person  earning  $36,000.  or  8.375  per- 
cent. Thus,  the  new  tax  would  be 
$502.50.  or  nearly  three  times  the  tax. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  notion  of  a 
cmnmuter  tax.  People  who  use  the  fa- 


cilities of  another  State  would  pay  for 
those  services.  However,  they  should 
only  pay  for  the  services  they  use,  as 
reflected  by  the  income  they  earn.  In 
this  way,  residents  and  nonresidents 
alike  are  taxed  on  what  they  earn  in 
the  State. 

New  York  State  officials  argue  that 
the  law  is  equitable  because  people 
who  earn  the  same  overall  amount- 
either  in  New  York  or  in  another 
State— are  taxed  at  the  same  rate.  I  do 
not  share  this  view.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter  to  nonresident 
commuters,  the  legislation  calls  for  a 
Presldentially  appointed  commission- 
composed  of  the  Attorney  Greneral 
and  representatives  from  the  States  of 
Cormecticut,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey— to  examine  these  arg\iments 
and  all  others  with  the  goal  of  recom- 
mending equitable  forms  of  interstate 
taxation  "In  order  to  reach  effective 
regional  solutions."  As  I  indicated  ear- 
lier, the  moratorium  would  not  expire 
until  the  States — or  the  Congress,  if 
necessary— have  had  adequate  time  to 
enact  any  necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  consid- 
eration of  this  im[>ortant  matter  of 
equity  in  interstate  taxation.* 
•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  Join  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut, Senator  Dodd,  and  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey,  Senator 
Bradley  and  Senator  Ladtenberg.  in 
Introducing  legislation  to  provide  a 
moratorium  on  certain  State  tax  provi- 
sions that  use  out-of-State  income  to 
determine  the  income  tax  rate  applica- 
ble to  non-resident  commuters.  This 
legislation  will  establish  a  commission 
to  study  such  problematic,  divisive  tax 
provisions  and  recommend  effective 
regional  solutions. 

The  genesis  of  this  bill  lies  in  a  pro- 
vision in  New  York  State's  tax  code, 
section  601(e),  that  is  now  being  put 
into  effect.  That  provision  is  designed 
to  raise  $50  million  for  New  York  by 
unfairly  taxing  nonresident  commut- 
ers on  the  basis  of  income  earned  out- 
side New  York,  as  well  as  income 
earned  in  New  York.  A  Connecticut 
family,  for  example,  in  which  one 
spouse  works  in  New  York,  would  have 
its  New  York  earnings  taxed  at  a  rate 
based  on  the  family's  entire  Income- 
Including  income  earned  by  a  spouse 
working  in  Connecticut  and  income 
from  Connecticut  Investments. 

The  New  York  law  is  unfair.  It  will 
affect  nearly  50,000  Connecticut  resi- 
dents and  will  cost  them  millions  of 
dollars  every  year.  It  seems  to  be  espe- 
cially unfair  to  Connecticut  families 
whose  principal  sources  of  income  are 
in  Connecticut. 

Connecticut  does  not  dispute  New 
York's  right  to  tax  the  New  York 
income  of  nonresident  commuters. 
Commuters  do  Impose  some  cost  on 
New  York  that  the  State  Justifiably 
seeks  to  recoup.  But  those  costs  are 
not  imposed  by  Connecticut  residents 


who  do  not  commute  to  or  work  in 
New  York,  and  their  Connecticut 
Income  should  not  provide  a  basis  for 
ratcheting  up  New  York  tax  rates  for 
Connecticut  commuters. 

More  Importantly,  interstate  costs 
are  a  two-way  street.  New  York  im- 
poses staggering  costs  on  Connecticut 
that  are  not  being  recovered.  For  ex- 
ample, much  of  the  Long  Island  Sound 
pollution  that  plagues  our  shoreline 
comes  from  New  York.  The  air  we 
breathe  in  Connecticut  contains  pol- 
lutauits  from  New  York.  If  every  facto- 
ry and  every  automobile  In  Connecti- 
cut were  shut  down  tomorrow,  Con- 
necticut would  still  suffer  serious 
ozone  pollution  coming  Into  the  State 
from  New  York  and  other  States.  Ob- 
viously, this  doesn't  mean  that  Con- 
necticut— or  New  York— should  engage 
in  a  tax  war  with  Its  neighbor;  it 
means  that  comity  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  States  is  more  essential  now 
than  ever  before. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  further  the 
goal  of  regional  cooperation  by  creat- 
ing an  Independent  commission,  with 
representatives  from  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General's  office,  to  study  the 
problems  posed  by  the  New  York  tax 
provision.  The  bill  would  impose  a 
moratorium  applicable  to  that  provi- 
sion, pending  the  recommendations  of 
the  commission  for  an  effective,  re- 
gional resolution. 

This  Is  a  time  when  Connecticut  and 
New  York,  like  many  other  States, 
face  substantial  budget  deficits.  We 
also  confront  environmental,  transpor- 
tation and  crime  problems  that  respect 
no  State  borders.  It  Is  a  time  for  re- 
gional cooperation  and  support,  not 
for  the  kind  of  divlsiveness  engendered 
by  the  New  York  tax  law.  My  hope  is 
that  this  bill  will  lead  to  a  reasonable 
Interstate  tax  policy,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess will  further  the  goal  of  regional  co- 
operation.* 


By  Mr.   CHAFEE   (for  himself, 

Mr.    Bradley,    Mr.    Bingamam, 

and  Mr.  Kennedy): 

S.  801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 

excise  tax  on  cigarettes  by  22  cents  per 

pack;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

IMCRXASE  IM  EXCISE  TAX  ON  CIGARETTES 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senators  Bpadley,  Bingaman,  and  I 
are  introducing  a  package  of  six  bills 
which  we  believe  will  help  articulate  a 
clear  governmental  message  on  the  use 
of  tobacco.  That  message  should  be: 
tobacco  is  hazardous  to  yoiu-  health. 

In  Congress  we  hear  and  talk  a  great 
deal  about  inconsistencies  in  Federal 
policies.  Our  attitude  toward  tobacco 
is  a  classic  example. 

We  commission  study  after  study  on 
the  effects  of  tobacco.  We  know 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  tobac- 
co products  are  harmful.  Yet,  we  have 
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allowed  the  cigarette  excise  tax— 
which  is  universally  recognized  as  the 
major  deterrent  to  smoking— to  de- 
cline In  real  terms  by  nearly  60  per- 
cent since  the  1950's. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  every 
year  on  health  research  and  direct 
health  care  for  individuals  with  tobac- 
co-related diseases.  Tobacco  is  clearly 
one  of  the  most  hazardous  substances 
that  is  intended  for  consumption  and 
legally  available.  And  yet  it  is  exempt 
from  virtually  all  Federal  health  and 
safety  regulations. 

Finally,  we  require  labels  on  tobacco 
products  and  spend  millions  on  public 
health  programs  to  alert  people  to  the 
dangers  of  tobacco  use.  Yet,  we  have 
given  tobacco  companies  a  tax  deduc- 
tion worth  billions  of  dollars  to  adver- 
tise their  products  so  they  can  encour- 
age people  to  smoke. 

The  slate  of  six  bills  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  will  bring  some  order  into 
this  chaos.  This  is  a  campaign  that 
Senator  Bradley,  Senator  Bingaman, 
and  I  have  been  waging  for  several 
years,  and  we  intend  to  keep  working 
as  this  Federal  policy  speak  with  one 
voice  on  the  topic  of  tobacco. 

My  contribution  to  this  legislative 
package  is  a  proposal  to  increase  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  to  38 
cents.  That  would  be  an  increase  of  22 
cents  over  the  current  level. 

Why  38  cents?  The  cigarette  excise 
tax  has  been  increased  only  once  since 
1951.  That  was  in  1983,  when  we  raised 
it  from  8  cents  to  16  cents,  where  it  re- 
mains today.  This  means  that  the  tax 
has  lagged  far  behind  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. Today's  16-cent  tax  is  58  percent 
lower— in  real  terms— than  the  8-cent 
tax  of  1951. 

Thus,  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  tax 
has  been  steadily  eroded.  As  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  pointed 
out,  the  tax  is  now  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  current  average  market 
price— significantly  less  than  the  42 
percent  of  price  it  represented  in  1951. 

We  are  proposing  a  level  of  38  cents, 
which  is  where  the  tax  would  be  today 
if  it  had  kept  pace  with  inflation  since 
1951— no  more,  no  less.  To  put  this 
figure  in  perspective,  let  me  cite  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
which  in  1985  estimated  the  cost  of 
cigarette  smoking  at  $65  billion  aamu- 
ally.  This  includes  $22  billion  in  health 
care  and  $43  billion  in  lost  productivi- 
ty—a cost  which  is  borne  by  anyone 
who  pays  taxes  or  insurance  premi- 
ums. As  OTA  pointed  out,  the  bottom 
line  cost  to  society  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing is  $2.16  for  each  pack  of  cigarettes 
sold.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  ask  smokers 
to  shoulder  some  of  that  cost. 

We  know  that  the  excise  tax  is  a 
powerful  deterrent,  expecially  for  the 
young.  It  is  estimated  that  when  Con- 
gress doubled  the  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes from  8  to  16  cents,  VU  miUion 
adult  Americans  stopped  smoking. 
Even  more  important,  it  prompted  1V4 


million  teenagers  to  stop  or  not  start 
smoking. 

We  also  know  that  discouraging 
smoking  will  help  improve  our  collec- 
tive health  as  a  nation.  Cigarette 
smoking  is  the  No.  1  preventable  cause 
of  death  and  disability  in  this  country. 
Nearly  400,000  Americans  die  of  smok- 
ing-related  diseases  annually— or  more 
than  1,000  people  every  day.  One  out 
of  every  seven  deaths  In  this  country 
are  smoking-related.  It  is  estimated 
that  24  million  Americans  may  die  pre- 
maturely of  heart  disease  attributable 
to  cigarette  smoking,  unless  smoking 
habits  are  changed. 

I  should  point  out  that  we  are  not  at 
this  time  addressing  the  tax  on  smoke- 
less tobacco,  that  is,  chewing  tobacco 
and  snuff.  That  tax  is  currently  so 
low— amounting  to  slightly  more  than 
a  penny  per  package— as  to  be  almost 
meaningless.  We  do  plan,  however,  to 
introduce  legislation  at  a  later  date 
which  would  increase  the  tax  on 
smokeless  tobacco  to  a  level  equivalent 
to  our  proposed  tax  on  cigarettes. 

Together  with  the  other  five  bills  in 
this  package,  an  increased  excise  tax 
would  serve  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
starting  or  continuing  to  smoke.  Sena- 
tor Bradley's  legislation  would:  First, 
eliminate  the  tax  deduction  for  tobac- 
co advertising  expenses,  thus  ending 
the  Federal  subsidy  on  an  activity 
which  lures  young  people  toward 
smoking;  second,  require  an  additional 
warning  label  on  tobacco  packages  re- 
garding the  addictive  nature  of  smok- 
ing; and  third,  clarify  that  antitobacco 
education  may  be  funded  under  the 
Drug-Free  Schools  Program.  Senator 
Bingaman's  bills  would:  First,  end  the 
Federal  subsidy  on  tobacco  sold  at 
military  installations;  and  second,  give 
FDA  the  authority  for  greater  regula- 
tion of  tobacco  products.  I  want  to 
thank  Senators  Bradley  and  Binga- 
BiAN  for  these  fine  contributions  to  the 
package. 

Mr.  President,  this  package  has  the 
full  support  of  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation, the  American  Cancer  Socie- 
ty, and  the  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion—three groups  which  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  improving  the  col- 
lective health  of  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  and  a  factsheet  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  801 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  increase  IN  TAX  ON  CIGARETTES. 

(a)  Rate  of  Tax.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 5701  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  cigarettes)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "SS"  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$19";  aind 

(2)  by  striking  "$16.80"  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$39.91". 


(b)  Floor  Stocks.— 

(1)  Imposition  op  tax.— On  cigarettes 
manufactured  in  or  imported  into  the 
United  States  which  are  removed  before 
January  1,  1990,  and  held  on  such  date  for 
sale  by  any  person,  there  shall  be  imposed 
the  following  taxes: 

(A)  Small  cigarettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, $11  per  thousand: 

(B)  Large  cigahettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand, 
$23.11  per  thousand:  except  that,  if  more 
than  6Vt  inches  in  length,  they  shall  be  tax- 
able at  the  rate  prescribed  for  cigarettes 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, counting  each  2V4  inches,  or  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  length  of  each  as  one  ciga- 
rette. 

(2)  Liabilitt  roR  tax  aitd  method  or  pay- 
ment.— 

(A)  Liability  for  tax.— A  person  holding 
cigarettes  on  January  1,  1990,  to  which  any 
tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall 
be  liable  for  such  tax. 

(B)  Method  or  payment.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  treated  as  a 
tSLX  imposied  under  section  5701  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  shall  be  due 
and  payable  on  February  16,  1990,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tax  im[x>sed  under  such 
section  is  payable  with  respect  to  cigarettes 
removed  on  January  1,  1990. 

(3)  Cigarette.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "cigarette"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  5702  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986. 

(4)  Exception  for  retail  stocks.— The 
taxes  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  cigarettes  in  retail  stocks  held  on 
January  1,  1990,  at  the  place  where  intend- 
ed to  be  sold  at  retail. 

<5)  Foreign  trade  zones.— Notwithstand- 
ing the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (19  U.S.C.  81a 
et  seq.)  or  any  other  provision  of  law— 

(A)  cigarettes— 

(i)  on  which  taxes  imposed  by  Federal  law 
are  determined,  or  customs  duties  are  liqui- 
dated, by  a  customs  officer  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest made  under  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (19 
U.S.C.  81c(a))  before  January  1. 1990.  and 

(li)  which  are  entered  into  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States  on  or  after 
January  1,  1990,  from  a  foreign  trade  zone, 
and 

(B)  cigarettes  which— 

(i)  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
customs  officer  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  second  proviso  of  section  3(a)  of  the 
Act  of  June  18.  1934  (19  U.S.C.  81c(a)) 
before  January  1,  1990.  and 

(ii)  are  entered  Into  the  customs  territory 
of  the  United  States  on  or  after  January  1. 
1990.  from  a  foreign  trade  zone. 
shaU  be  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  para- 
graph (1)  and  such  cigarettes  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  be  treated  as  being 
held  on  January  1.  1990,  for  sale. 

Pact  Sheet:  Chafee  Cigarette  Excise  Tax 
Increase 

Current  tax:  16  cents  per  pack. 

Proposed  increase:  22  cents. 

Total  tax:  38  cents  per  pack. 

Additional  Revenues:  $3,967  billion  (FY 
90).  $19.3  billion  (5  years). 

Current  Revenues:  $3.3  billion  (FY  90), 
$15.8  billion  (5  year  total). 

History  of  Cigarette  tax:  In  1950.  was 
raised  from  7  to  8  cents.  In  1983,  was  raised 
from  8  cents  to  16  cents. 
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HEALTH  IMPACT  OP  SMOKIKG 

1.  Nearly  400.000  Americans  die  each  year 
of  the  effects  of  cigArette  smoUnr  That  Is 
more  than  1.000  every  day. 

a.  More  than  one  out  of  every  seven 
deaths  In  this  country  Is  smoking  related. 

3.  80  percent  of  all  lung  cancer  deaths  in 
this  country  are  caused  by  smoking. 

4.  Cigarette  smoldng  causes  one-third  of 
all  heart  disease  deaths  in  this  country  and 
heart  disease  accounts  for  nearly  one-half 
of  all  deaths. 

5.  Perhaiw  almost  10  percent  of  all  per- 
sons now  alive— or  24  million  Americans- 
may  die  prematurely  of  heart  disease  attrib- 
utable to  cigarette  smoking,  unless  smoking 
habits  are  changed. 

6.  Children  of  smoking  parents  have  an  in- 
creased risk  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
early  in  life  and  seem  to  have  a  small  but 
measurable  difference  in  the  growth  of  lung 
functions. 

7.  Maternal  smoking  during  pregnancy 
significantly  increases  the  risk  of  spontane- 
ous abortion,  miscarriage,  bleeding  during 
pregnancy,  still-birth,  and  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome. 

PmAHCIAL  IMPACT  OP  SMOKING 

1.  According  to  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  cigarette  smoking  costs  our  so- 
ciety 65  billion  dollars  annually  in  health 
care  costs  and  lost  productivity,  or  $178  mil- 
lion per  day: 

$22  billion  for  health  care,  including:  $4.2 
billion  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid;  $210  mil- 
lion through  Dept.  of  Defense;  and  $400  mil- 
lion through  Dept.  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

$43  billion  for  lost  productivity. 

2.  OTA  further  estimated  that  these  costs 
added  up  to  $2.17  per  package  of  cigarettes 
sold  in  the  United  SUtes. 

(OTA  study  was  done  in  1985.  It  repre- 
sents the  most  recent  data  available.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  802.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  dimethylbenzylidene  sor- 
bitol: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  803.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  4.4  -isopropylldenedicyclo- 
hexanol:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

STJSPnfSION  OP  DCTY  OH  CKKTAIH  CHOCICAU 

Ml.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  Introducing  2  bills  to  tem- 
porarily siispend  the  duty  on  the 
chemicals  dimethylbenzylidene  sorbi- 
tol (MDBS)  and  isopropylldenedicyclo- 
hexanol  (HBPA).  MDBS  is  a  chemical 
additive  used  in  plastic  resins  to  im- 
prove clarity,  heat  distortion  and  flexi- 
bility.  HBPA  is  used  as  a  chemical 
reactant  in  resins  for  coatings  and 
plastic  materials  and  has  outstanding 
resistance  to  outdoor  weathering, 
chemical  corrosion  and  cracking. 

In  1987.  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
suspend  the  duty  on  these  chemicals: 
however,  these  suspensions  were  not 
included  in  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  because 
only  those  duties  that  had  been  previ- 
ously siispended  were  considered. 
Therefore,  new  duty  suspensions,  such 
as  my  bill,  were  not  included  in  that 
measure. 

Suspension  of  the  duty  for  these 
chemicals  is  warranted  because  there 
is  no  domestic  manufacturer  nor  a 


readily  available  domestically  pro- 
duced substitute.  Therefore,  suspend- 
ing the  duty  would  not  harm  other  do- 
mestic industries.  Further,  suspending 
the  duty  on  these  chemicals  benefits 
those  industries  in  which  these  items 
are  critical  to  the  production  process, 
as  well  as.  consumers. 

In  the  case  of  MDBS  and  HBPA. 
suspension  of  the  currently  imposed 
duty  will  also  lessen  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. As  a  result,  the  competitive- 
ness of  our  domestic  producers  in  the 
world  marlcet  will  be  strengthened  and 
American  Jobs  will  be  preserved. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  be  ap- 
proved swiftly.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  802 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  I.  DIMETHYLBENZYLIDENE  SORBrrOL. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 
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SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  803 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  4,4'-ISOPROPYLIDENEDICYCLO 
HEXANOU 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 
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SEC.  r  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating September   1989  as  "National 
Library  Card  Sign-Up  Month":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HATIORAL  LIBRARY  CARD  SION-UP  MONTH 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  today,  as  we  observe  the 
32d  Annual  National  Library  Week,  to 
introduce  a  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing September  1989  as  "National  Li- 
brary Card  Sign-up  Month." 

America  is  rich  with  libraries  of  all 
kinds,  from  public  libraries  and  school 
library  media  centers  to  various  aca- 
demic, research,  and  other  special  li- 
braries. Our  libraries  are  essential  to 
our  national  literacy,  to  the  life-long 
lesu-ning  of  our  citizens,  and  to  the  vi- 
tality of  our  economy. 

Libraries  play  an  especially  impor- 
tant role  in  the  education  and  develop- 
ment of  our  children.  Children  who 
are  read  to  in  the  home  and  who  use 
the  library  not  only  perform  better  in 
school,  but  are  more  likely  to  continue 
to  use  the  library  as  adults.  Because  50 
percent  of  a  child's  intellectual  devel- 
opment occurs  between  birth  and  4 
years  of  age,  it  is  important  that  chil- 
dren be  exposed  to  the  many  offerings 
of  the  library  at  as  early  an  age  as  pos- 
sible. 

Recognizing  that  our  children's  edu- 
cation depends  on  ready  access  to 
books,  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  and 
the  American  Library  Association 
have  joined  together  to  promote  a  na- 
tional library  card  campaign.  This  na- 
tional campaign  has  inspired  a  myriad 
of  imaginative  promotional  efforts— 
the  public  library  in  Queens,  NY,  has 
even  presented  library  cards  to  the 
Mets  on  the  field— all  to  ensure  that 
every  school-age  child  in  the  Nation 
will  have  and  use  a  library  card. 

It  is  my  strong  hope  that  the  desig- 
nation of  September  1989  as  "National 
Library  Card  Signup  Month"  will 
bring  further  impetus  to  the  national 
library  card  campaign.  As  children 
across  the  country  return  to  school  in 
September,  this  designation  should 
serve  as  a  clear  reminder  to  parents 
that  a  library  card  is  an  essential  re- 
source in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  to  promote  the  use  of  li- 
brary cards  by  every  American  child.  A 
library  card  is  indeed  one  of  the  great- 
est gifts  we  can  give  our  children:  It 
opens  new  horizons,  it  cannot  be  out- 
grown, and  It  is  good  for  a  lifetime  of 
learning  and  enjoyment.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  89,  a  bill  to  delay  for  1  year  the  ef- 
fective date  for  section  89  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

S.  1»8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
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[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  198,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  the  Copyright  Act 
to  protect  certain  computer  programs. 

S.  360 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudbian], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  350,  a  bill  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 89  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  relating  to  rules  for  coverage 
and  benefits  imder  certain  employee 
benefit  plans. 

S.  374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  374,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  designate  the  Pony  Ex- 
press National  Historic  Trail  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Trails  System. 

S.  428 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan]  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  428,  a  bill  to 
modernize  U.S.  circulating  coin  de- 
signs, of  which  one  reverse  will  have  a 
theme  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  S.  431 

At'  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  431,  a  bill  to  authorize 
funding  for  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  491,  a  bill  to  reduce  atmospheric 
pollution  to  protect  the  stratosphere 


from  ozone  depletion,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  51B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  515,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  permit 
an  employee  to  take  compensatory 
time  off  in  lieu  of  compensation  for 
overtime  hours,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  S20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConciwi 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  520,  a  bill  to  encourage 
the  States  to  enact  legislation  to  grant 
immunity  from  personal  civil  liability, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  volun- 
teers working  on  behalf  of  nonprofit 
organizations  and  governmental  enti- 
ties. 

S.  STO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  570,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  en- 
hance the  incentive  for  increasing  re- 
search activities. 

S.  583 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  583,  a  bill  to  establish  na- 
tional standards  for  the  manufacture 
and  labeling  of  certain  plumbing  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  conserve  and  protect 
water  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  608 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  608,  a  bill  to  require  that 
catastrophic  health  coverage  under 
Medicare  part  B  be  listed  as  a  separate 
benefit  and  to  allow  for  the  separate 
election  of  such  benefit,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  618,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Indian  American  Fonmi 
for  Political  Education  to  establish  a 
memorial  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  626 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  625,  a  bill  to  eliminate  artificial  dis- 
tortions In  the  natural  gas  market- 
place, to  promote  competition  In  the 
natural  gas  Industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  656 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 


[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  656,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  re- 
store the  deduction  for  Interest  on 
educatlonsJ  loans. 

S.   601 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  691,  a  bill  to  require  certain  infor- 
mation In  the  National  Driver  Register 
to  be  made  available  in  connection 
with  an  application  for  a  license  to  be 
In  control  and  direction  of  a  commer- 
cial vessel. 

S.  695 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  695,  a  bill  to  promote  ex- 
cellence in  American  education  by  rec- 
ognizing and  rewarding  schools,  teach- 
ers, and  students  for  their  outstanding 
achievements;  enhancing  parental 
choice;  encouraging  the  study  of  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  and  engineering, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   736 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  725,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
require  any  general  election  candidate 
who  receives  amounts  from  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  to 
participate  In  debates  with  other  such 
candidates. 

S.  741 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  741,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Identify 
labor  shortages  and  develop  a  plan  to 
reduce  such  shortages,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  760 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  760,  a  bin  to  implement  the  biparti- 
san accord  of  Central  America  of 
March  24,  1989. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  760,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  28 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  28,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
limiting  Federal  taxation  of  State  and 
local  obligations. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran], 
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the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DECoNCiifi],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  HxTLiif].  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Lisbkrman].  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
HXLMS],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  OoRS]  were  added  as  conspon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  February 
11,  1990.  as  "World  Marriage  Day". 

SKNATB  JOINT  RESOLUTION  »7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Logar]  was  aulded  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  establish  a  national  policy 
on  permanent  papers. 

SKNATX  JOINT  RnOLUTION  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Ldgar],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johkston)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 76,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  June  21, 
1989.  and  ending  on  June  28.  1989,  as 
"Pood  Science  and  Technology  Week." 

SKNAR  CONCUmKKNT  RESOLUTION  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  TmniMOND]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 18,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that 
Federal  laws  regarding  the  taxation  of 
State  and  local  government  bonds 
should  not  be  changed  in  order  to  in- 
crease Federal  revenues. 

SENATE  CONCURKENT  RESOLUTION  3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  25,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  number  of  refugees  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  and  the 
appropriation  for  programs  for  refu- 
gee migration  and  resettlement  should 
be  increased  and  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  should  reestablish  the  pre- 
simiption  that  Jews  and  members  of 
other  religious  minorities  emigrating 
from  the  Soviet  Union  qualify  for  ref- 
ugee status  for  admission  to  the 
United  States. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  86,  a  res- 
olution to  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  a  special 
conunission  to  consider  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pan  American  World  Airways 
flight  103,  and  the  security  of  air 
travel. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sawford]  was  added  as  a 


cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  99,  a 
resolution  requiring  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  establish  and  imple- 
ment a  voluntary  program  for  recy- 
cling paper  disposed  of  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 27— RELATING  TO  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  PACIFIC 
BASIN  FORUM 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ldgar,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Murkowski, 
and  Mr.  Bradley)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  27 

Whereas  the  growing  Importance  of  U.S. 
economic,  diplomatic  and  security  relations 
with  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  Basin  pre- 
sents new  opportunities  for  American  initia- 
tives in  the  Pacific  Century  ahead:  and 

Whereas  unprecedented  economic  growth 
In  East  Asia  is  promoting  prosperity,  while 
introducing  new  trade  tensions  into  crucial 
bilateral  relationships:  and 

Whereas  encouraging  economic  develop- 
ments have  spurred  constructive  moves  to 
allow  more  democratic  freedoms  in  several 
East  Asian  nations;  and 

Whereas  East  Asia  remains  the  site  of  sig- 
nificant regional  conflicts  which  would 
greatly  benefit  from  a  broader  dialogue  on 
confidence-building  measures;  and 

Whereas  new  diplomatic  initiatives  in  East 
Asia  by  such  regional  powers  as  South 
Korea.  Japan,  Indonesia,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
quire a  thoughtful  American  response,  care- 
fully coordinated  with  friendly  nations  in 
the  Pacific  Basin,  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That— 

1.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  It  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  pursue  the  establishment  of  a  Pacific 
Basin  Forum  for  the  discussion  of  economic, 
diplomatic  and  other  issues  unique  to  the 
region. 

2.  In  seeking  the  establishment  of  a  Pacif- 
ic Basin  Forum,  the  United  States  shall  en- 
courage the  exchange  of  proposals  to  pro- 
mote free  trade  and  economic  development, 
and  reduce  military  tensions  in  the  region. 

3.  The  President  is  urged  to  issue  a  call  for 
the  convening  of  an  annual  summit  meeting 
with  the  leaders  of  liey  Pacific  Rim  nations. 
This  group  should  have  the  broadest  possi- 
ble composition  to  facilitate  dialogue  on 
issues  of  mutual  concern. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  submitting  a  concurrent  res- 
olution calling  upon  the  President  to 
initiate  the  establishment  of  a  Pacific 
Basin  Forum. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  bi- 
partisan endeavor  by  my  colleagues 
Senators  Lugar,  Dodd,  Murkowski, 
and  Bradley.  Similar  legislation  is 
being  introduced  today  in  the  House 
under  the  leadership  of  my  good 
friend,  Mel  Levine. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
White  House,  Secretary  Baker,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Solomon  to  move 
this  proposal  forward.  I  believe  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Pacific  Basin  Forum 
is  an  important  and  timely  initiative. 


and  I  intend  to  pursue  this  effort  vig- 
orously in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs.  Indeed,  I  have  already 
discussed  this  proposal  at  length  with 
senior  Bush  administration  officials, 
who  support  the  concept  and  who 
have  encouraged  me  to  move  forward. 

The  United  States  has  a  pressing 
need  to  reinvigorate  our  diplomatic  ef- 
forts in  the  Pacific  region,  an  area  cur- 
rently undergoing  a  radical  transfor- 
mation. We  need  to  show  some  imagi- 
nation, to  stop  standing  still.  Soviet  di- 
plomacy is  aggressively  pursuing  new 
openings— not  just  in  Beijing,  where 
next  month  the  first  Sino-Soviet 
summit  in  a  generation  will  be  held— 
but  throughout  East  Asia.  A  new  gen- 
eration of  Korean  leaders  is  question- 
ing the  lessons  of  history  and  expand- 
ing economic  relations  with  former  ad- 
versaries. China  is  struggling  forward 
with  economic  change  that  promises 
to  double  its  gross  national  product  in 
less  than  one  decade.  Japan  is  awash 
in  capital,  working  hard  to  assume 
new  security  and  diplomatic  responsi- 
bilities while  trjring  to  remain  sensitive 
to  neighbors'  concerns  about  its  ex- 
panding military  prowess.  Virtually 
throughout  Elast  Asia  an  unparalleled 
economic  boom  is  bringing  prosperity 
unimaginable  a  generation  ago.  But 
this  export-led  development  is  also 
straining  relations  with  the  United 
States  as  many  of  our  businesses  and 
workers  suffer  from  the  enormous 
trade  deficit. 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
United  States  to  work  cooperatively 
with  other  nations  in  Asia  to  shape  a 
mutually  beneficial  future.  Specifical- 
ly, I  propose  that  the  United  States 
promote  the  establislunent  of  a  Pacific 
Basin  Forum  to  pursue  such  crucial 
issues  as  free  trade,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  security  confidence  build- 
ing. A  central  feature  of  this  forum 
would  be  provision  for  aimual  summit 
meetings  among  the  leaders  of  key  na- 
tions of  the  Asian  Pacific  and  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  I  believe 
the  forum  should  establish  a  perma- 
nent secretariat  to  perform  research 
and  pursue  dialog  on  long-range  con- 
cerns of  mutual  Interest  in  the  Pacific. 
We  should  also  devise  means  to  en- 
courage private  sector  involvement  in 
the  work  of  the  forum  planning. 

Mr.  President,  United  States  leader- 
ship has  played  a  central  role  in  estab- 
lishing organizations  which  have  fa- 
cilitated similar  discussions  in  Europe. 
Indeed,  through  more  than  a  genera- 
tion of  cold  war  in  Europe,  the  United 
States  showed  persistence  in  pursuing 
a  dialog  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  on  a  broad  range 
of  economic  and  security  issues.  We 
have  worked  closely  with  friends  and 
allies  through  organizations  like 
NATO    and    OECD.    while    pursuing 
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multUateral  East-West  negotiations 
through  various  forums  established  in 
Vienna.  Geneva,  and  Helsinki.  And,  of 
course,  the  American  President  meets 
annually  with  West  European  leaders 
at  the  economic  summit. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
piu^ue  similar  initiatives  in  Asia.  By 
the  year  2000,  fully  one-third  of  the 
world's  gross  product  will  originate  in 
Asia.  Asia  has  already  overtaken 
Europe  as  the  region  with  which  we 
conduct  our  largest  volimie  of  trade. 
Unless  we  undertake  a  deliberate 
effort  to  establish  a  more  mutually 
beneficial  business  climate,  trade  ten- 
sions with  Asia  may  well  increase  in 
the  years  ahead  as  export-led  develop- 
ment by  the  remarkably  successful 
capitalist  nations  of  East  Asia  contin- 
ues. Yet.  while  the  West  European 
markets  are  working  together  in  close 
coordination— with  broad  integration 
anticipated  under  Brussels'  leadership 
in  1992— we  have  not  even  made  a 
move  to  establish  a  fonmi  for  pursu- 
ing common  concerns  in  the  Pacific.  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  us  encourage  estab- 
lishment of  an  Asian  trading  bloc  to 
rival  the  Common  Market.  But  I  do 
believe  it  is  manifestly  in  the  Ameri- 
can interest  to  design  a  forum  for  fo- 
cussed  discussion  of  these  and  related 
issues  among  Pacific  rim  nations.  And 
I  do  believe  it  would  serve  our  pur- 
poses to  remind  our  friends  in  Europe 
that  we  have  important  trade  interests 
elsewhere. 

While  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
discussed  arms  control  and  confidence- 
building  measures  for  more  than  a 
generation,  it  is  Asia— amidst  surging 
economic  development— which  re- 
msdns  the  site  of  several  ixitential  con- 
frontations. We  should  welcome  any 
constructive  efforts  to  encourage  rele- 
vant parties  to  pursue  a  dialog  which 
might  reduce  tensions  in  such  areas  as 
the  Korean  DMZ,  the  Taiwan  Straits, 
Cambodia,  and  other  regional  trouble 
spots. 

In  its  initial  composition,  the  Pacific 
Basin  Forum  would  not  be  a  platform 
for  negotiation.  Its  purpose  would 
rather  be  the  sharing  of  concerns,  the 
pooling  of  information,  the  venting  of 
steam,  and  the  identification  of  shared 
priorities.  Its  membership  might  well 
be  limited  at  the  outset.  For  example, 
it  might  prove  difficult  at  the  outset 
for  forum  members  to  include  such 
unsavory  regimes  as  Vietnam,  North 
Korea,  and  Cambodia.  And  it  will  be  a 
chsdloige  to  devise  an  appropriate 
means  for  including  the  authorities  on 
Taiwan,  whose  economic  plans  and  se- 
curity concerns  will  continue  to  be  of 
keen  interest  to  forum  participants. 

Such  challenges  can  be  overcome, 
however.  And  the  dilemma  of  resolv- 
ing familiar  questions  about  leader- 
ship and  membership  must  not 
become  an  excuse  for  standing  still. 
There  are  available  any  number  of 
models     for     moving     forward— the 


ASEAN  "six-plus-five"  formula  for 
ministerial-level  discussion  or  the  Pa- 
cific Economic  Cooperation  Commis- 
sion, which  includes  key  North  Pacific 
and  ASEAN  powers— and  provides 
seats  for  South  Korea,  China,  and 
Chinese  Taipei,  despite  their  absence 
of  formal  diplomatic  ties. 

I  believe  it  is  especially  important 
that  the  Pacific  Rim  Basin  Forum  not 
be  advanced  as  an  anti-Communist  or- 
ganization bent  upon  "contairunent." 
Rather  it  should  be  built  as  a  spring- 
board for  inclusive  dialog  on  such 
issues  as  free  trade  and  democratic  de- 
velopment. As  initiatives  are  pursued 
in  Washington,  Moscow,  and  Beijing 
to  reduce  cold  war-era  tensions,  the 
importance  of  economic  cooperation 
can  only  increase.  And  as  former  ad- 
versaries in  Asia  proceed  to  reestablish 
relations,  the  fonun  should  broaden 
its  scope  as  a  facilitator,  not  an  inhibi- 
tor of  dialog.  Specifically,  the  forum 
should  provide  an  opportunity  for  con- 
structive responses  to  reforms  under- 
way in  socialist  economies  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years  now 
politicians  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific 
have  spoken  of  shared  hopes  for  the 
"Pacific  Century"  ahead.  Yet,  we  have 
been  remiss  in  failing  to  establish  any 
multUateral,  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  means  for  pursuing  common  in- 
terests, for  focusing  on  shared  con- 
cerns. Leading  policsrmakers  in  the 
Bush  administration  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  my  proposal  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  need  for  new  approaches. 
As  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Law- 
rence Eagleberger  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
last  month: 

The  institutional  framework  for  consulta- 
tion and  coordination  among  those  (Asian) 
centers  has  not  yet  been  revised  to  reflect 
(new  realities)  .  .  .  the  instruments  for  ef- 
fective consulation  with  Japan  are  not  as 
well  developed  as  those  between  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  .  .  .  The  next 
step  is  you  have  to  involve  some  of  the 
other  nations  on  the  Pacific  Rim. 

For  too  long.  American  leaders  have 
repeated  the  rhetoric  about  our  oppor- 
tunities in  Asia.  But  in  their  policies 
and  priorities,  they  have  far  too  often 
remained  Eurocentric.  The  time  to 
remedy  this  blind  spot  is  upon  us.  The 
time  to  seize  the  initiative— to  build 
toward  achievement  of  our  future  in- 
terests in  Asia— is  now. 


and  United  States  ex  ret  Hyatt  v.  Northrop 
Corp.,  No.  CrV  87-6892-KN,  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Central 
District  of  California,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  qui  tarn  provisions  of  the  False 
Claims  Act,  as  amended  by  the  False  Claims 
Amendments  Act  of  1986,  Pub.  L.  No.  99- 
562,  100  Stat.  3153  (1986).  31  U.S.C.  Si  3729 
et  ieq.  (1982)  <Se  Supp.  IV  1986),  have  been 
placed  in  Issue; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c), 
706(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovem- 
ment  Act  of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  S{288b(c), 
288e(a),  and  2882(aX1982).  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae 
In  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal 
action  In  which  the  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  are 
placed  in  issue:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  United  States  ex  ret 
Truong  v.  Northrop  Corp.,  United  States  ex 
ret  Stillioell  v.  Hughes  Helicopters,  Inc.,  et 
at,  and  United  States  ex  ret  Hyatt  v.  A^or- 
throp  Corp.,  to  defend  the  constitutionality 
of  the  qui  tarn  provisions  of  the  False 
Claims  Act. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  104— DI- 
RECTING AN  APPEARANCE  BY 
THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  104 

Whereas,  in  United  States  ex  reL  Truong  v. 
Northrop  Corp..  No.  CV  88-967-MRP, 
United  States  ex  reL  StUlweU  v.  Hughes  Heli- 
copUrs.  Inc.,  et  at.  No.  CV  87-1840-WDK, 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  105— RE- 
CONSTITUTING AND  REAU- 
THORIZING THE  SENATE  ARMS 
CONTROL  OBSERVER  GROUP 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  ids 

Resolved,  That  (a)(1)  there  is  reconstitut- 
ed and  reauthorized  the  Senate  Arms  Con- 
trol Observer  Group  (hereafter  in  this  reso- 
lution referred  to  as  the  "Observer  Group"), 
which  was  previously  constituted  and  au- 
thorized by  the  authority  described  In  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  The  authority  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  is  the  authority  for  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators  designated  pursuant  to  clause  (5) 
of  the  first  section  of  Senate  Resolution  19 
of  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress  (agreed  to  on 
January  3.  1985),  as  reconstituted  and  reau- 
thorized by  Senate  Resolution  86  of  the 
Ninety-ninth  Congress  (agreed  to  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1985)  and  Senate  Resolution  30  of 
the  One  Hundredth  Congress  (agreed  to  on 
January  6,  1987),  as  amended  by  Senate 
Resolution  466  of  the  One  Hundredth  Con- 
gress (agreed  to  on  August  11,  1988). 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Observer  Group 
shall  act  as  official  observers  on  the  United 
States  delegation  to  any  formal  negotiations 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  on  the 
reduction  of  nuclear,  conventional,  or  chem- 
ical arms. 

(4)  The  Observer  Group  shall  be  com- 
posed of  20  members,  as  follows: 

(A)  Five  Cochairmen,  who  shall  head  the 
Observer  Group,  as  follows: 

(i)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate: 

(II)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  from  the 
majority  party  in  the  Senate  (hereafter  in 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "Majority 
Cochairmen").  appointed  by  the  Majority 
Leader:  and 

(III)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  from  the 
minority  party  in  the  Senate  (hereafter  in 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "Minority 
Cochairmen"),  appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader. 
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(B)  The  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(C)  Six  Members  of  the  Senate  from  the 
majority  party  In  the  Senate,  appointed  by 
the  Majority  Leader. 

(D)  Seven  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
the  minority  party  in  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  Minority  Leader. 

(5)  The  Majority  Leader  shall  designate 
one  of  the  Cochairmen  from  the  majority 
party  to  serve  as  the  Majority  Administra- 
tive Cochalrman  and  the  Minority  Leader 
shall  designate  one  of  the  Cochairmen  from 
the  minority  party  to  serve  as  the  Minority 
Administrative  Cochalrman. 

(6)  Appointments  and  designations  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

(b)  Only  Senators  appointed  as  members 
of  the  Observer  Group  may  participate  in 
official  activities  of  the  Observer  Group.  In 
the  event  that  either  the  Majority  Leader 
or  the  Minority  Leader  does  not  travel  on 
an  official  trip  of  the  Observer  Group,  he 
may  designate  one  other  Senator  not  a 
member  of  the  Observer  Group  to  travel 
and  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Ob- 
server Group  in  his  stead.  Any  vacancy  oc- 
curring in  the  Observer  Group  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

S«c.  2.  (a)  The  Observer  Group  is  author- 
ized, from  funds  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 3,  to  employ  such  staff  in  the  manner 
and  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  allowed  for 
employees  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  under  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
105(e)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
Uon  Act.  1968  (2  U.S.C.  61-l(e)).  and  Incur 
such  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  Its  duties  and  functions. 
Payments  made  under  this  section  for  re- 
ceptions, meals,  and  food-related  expenses 
shall  be  authorized,  however,  only  for  those 
actual  expenses  incurred  by  the  Observer 
Group  in  the  course  of  conducting  iU  offi- 
cial duties  and  functions.  Amounte  received 
as  reimbursement  for  such  food  expenses 
shall  not  be  reported  as  income,  and  the  ex- 
penses so  reimbursed  shall  not  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction  under  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(bHl)  The  Majority  Administrative  Co- 
chairman  shall  designate  one  professional 
staff  member  for  each  Majority  Cochalrman 
of  the  Observer  Group,  upon  recommenda- 
tions from  each  such  Majority  Cochalrman. 
The  Minority  Administrative  Cochalrman 
shall  designate  one  professional  staff 
member  for  each  Minority  Cochalrman  of 
the  Observer  Group,  upon  recommenda- 
tions from  each  such  Minority  Cochalrman. 

(2)  The  designated  Observer  Group  staff 
shall  also  include  one  secretary  selected  by 
the  Majority  Administrative  Cochalrman 
and  responsible  to  the  majority  party  mem- 
bership of  the  Observer  Group  and  one  sec- 
retary selected  by  the  Minority  Administra- 
tive Cochalrman  and  responsible  to  the  mi- 
nority party  membership  of  the  Observer 
Group. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  the  compensation  of  any 
such  staff  member  or  secretary  who  is  an 
employee  of  a  Senator  or  of  a  Senate  com- 
mittee and  who  has  been  designated  to  per- 
form service  for  the  Observer  Group,  such 
staff  member  or  secretary  shall  continue  to 
be  paid  by  such  Senator  or  such  Committee, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  the  account  from 
which  such  staff  member  or  secretary  is 
paid  shall  i>e  reimbursed  for  his  services  (in- 
cluding agency  contributions  when  appro- 
priate) out  of  funds  made  available  under 
section  3(a>  of  this  resolution. 


(4)  This  five  professional  staff  members 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  serve  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Observer  Group  and 
shall  carry  out  such  other  functions  as  their 
respective  Cochairmen  may  specify. 

(5)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d). 
only  designated  Observer  Group  staff  may 
participate  in  the  official  activities  of  the 
Observer  Group. 

(c)  The  Majority  Leader  may  designate 
two  staff  members,  and  the  Minority  Leader 
may  design;-te  three  staff  members,  who 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  respective 
Leader.  Funds  necessary  to  compensate 
leadership  staff  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  funds  made  available  under  section  3(b) 
of  this  resolution  to  the  respective  account 
from  which  such  designate  staff  member  is 
paid. 

(d)  All  foreign  travel  of  the  Observer 
Group  shall  be  authorized  solely  by  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Administrative  Co- 
chairmen.  Participation  by  Senate  staff 
members  in,  and  access  to.  all  official  activi- 
ties and  functions  of  the  Observer  Group 
during  foreign  travel,  and  access  to  all  clas- 
sified briefings  and  information  made  avail- 
able to  the  Observer  Group  during  such 
level,  shall  be  limited  exclusively  to  Observ- 
er Group  staff  members  with  appropriate 
clearances.  No  travel  or  other  funding  shall 
be  authorized  by  any  conunlttee  of  the 
Senate  for  the  use  of  staff  other  than  Ob- 
server Group  staff,  in  regard  to  above  men- 
tioned activities,  without  the  joint  written 
authorization  of  the  Majority  Leader  and 
the  Minority  Leader  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee.  No  travel  or  other  funding 
shall  be  authorized  for  the  staff  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate,  other  than  Observer 
Group  staff,  unless  the  Majority  Leader  and 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  Jointly  so  au- 
thorize in  writing. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  Observer 
Group  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  out  of  the  account  of 
Miscellaneous  Items,  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved Jointly  by  the  Administrative  Co- 
chairmen  (except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be 
required  for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  who  are  paid  at  an  annual  rate). 
For  any  fiscal  year,  not  more  than  $600,000 
shall  be  expended  for  staff  and  for  expenses 
(excepting  expenses  incurred  for  foreign 
travel). 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  referred  to 
in  section  3(a),  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  more 
than  $300,000  shall  t>e  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  out  of  the 
account  of  Miscellaneous  Items,  for  Leader- 
ship staff  as  designed  in  section  2(c)  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  (excepting  expenses  for 
foreign  travel). 

Sac.  4.  Upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Resolution  30  of  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Congress  (agreed  to  on  January  6, 
1987),  as  amended  by  Senate  Resolution  466 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Congress  (agreed  to 
on  August  11,  1988),  shall  have  no  force  or 
effect. 


SENATE  RESOLUTON  106— ESTAB- 
LISHING   A    SENATE    CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  NEGOTIATIONS  OB- 
SERVER GROUP 
Mr.    MITCHELL   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Dole)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution:   which    was    considered    and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  106 
Resolved, 


SHORT  TITLZ 

Section  1.  This  resolution  may  be  referred 
to  as  the  "Central  American  Negotiations 
OI)server  Group  Resolution". 

REESTABLI SHMENT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  ts  reestablished  a  biparti- 
san group  of  Senators  to  be  luiown  as  the 
Senate  Central  American  Negotiations  OI>- 
server  Group  (hereafter  in  this  resolution 
referred  to  as  the  "Observer  Group"),  which 
shall  consist  of  twelve  Senators  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  each  serving  ex  offi- 
cio; and 

(2)  ten  Senators  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Five  Senators  appointed  by  the  Major- 
ity Leader  from  among  Memt>ers  of  the  ma- 
jority party. 

(B)  Five  Senators  appointed  by  the  Minor- 
ity Leader  from  among  the  Members  of  the 
minority  party. 

(bKl)  The  Chairman  of  the  Observer 
Group  shall  t)e  designated  by  the  Majority 
Leader  from  among  the  Individuals  recom- 
mended for  appointment  under  subsection 
(aK2)(A). 

(2)  The  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Observer 
Group  shall  be  designated  by  the  Minority 
Leader  from  among  the  individuals  recom- 
mended for  appointment  under  subsection 
(a)(2KB). 

(c)  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Observer  Group  shall  l>e  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  3.  The  duties  of  the  Observer  Group 
shall  be  to  monitor  the  Esquipulas  II  proc- 
ess and  to  act  as  a  group  of  official  observ- 
ers as  part  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  any  bilateral  or  multilateral  negotiations 
dealing  with  the  question  of  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America  involving  Costa  Rica,  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala,  Honduras,  or  Nicaragua. 

STArr;  travel 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Observer  Group  is  author- 
ized, from  funds  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 6,  to  employ  such  staff  (including  con- 
sultants at  a  dally  rate  of  pay)  in  the 
manner  and  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  al- 
lowed for  employees  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  105(e)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1968  (2  U.S.C.  6I-l(e)).  and 
to  incur  such  expenses  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  its  duties  and 
functions. 

(bXl)  The  Chairman  and  Co-Chalrman 
shall  Jointly  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  appropriate  staff  personnel  to  serve 
the  Observer  Group,  including  clerical  staff 
as  deemed  necessary.  The  staff  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  staff  personnel  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).  the  Chairman  and 
Co-Chairman  each  are  authorized  to  desig- 
nate one  professional  staff  member  who 
shall  serve  all  of  the  members  of  the  Ob- 
server Group  and  shall  carry  out  such  other 
functions  as  their  respective  Chairman  or 
Co-Chairman  may  specify. 

(c)  The  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
leader  may  each  designate  one  staff 
member  as  liaison  to  serve  the  Observer 
Group,  and  such  personnel  may  be  referred 
to  as  leadership  staff.  Funds  necessary  to 
compensate  leadership  staff  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  funds  made  available  underv 
section  6(b)  of  this  resolution  to  the  respec- 
tive account  from  which  such  designated 
staff  member  is  paid. 
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(d)  All  foreign  travel  of  the  Observer 
Group  shall  be  authorized  jointly  by  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  both  the  Chairman  and 
Co-Chalrman.  Participation  by  staff  mem- 
bers in  authorized  foreign  travel  by  the  Ob- 
server Group,  access  to  all  official  activities 
and  functions  by  the  Observer  Group 
during  such  travel,  and  access  to  all  classi- 
fied briefings  and  information  made  avail- 
able to  the  Observer  Group  during  such 
travel,  shall  be  limited  exclusively  to  delega- 
tion members  with  appropriate  clearances. 
No  travel  or  other  funding  shall  be  author- 
ized by  any  conmilttee  of  their  Senate  for 
the  use  of  staff,  other  than  delegation  staff, 
in  regard  to  the  activities  described  in  this 
subsection,  without  the  written  authoriza- 
tion otf  the  Majority  and  the  Minority 
Leader  to  the  chairman  of  such  conunlttee. 

(eXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  only  Sena- 
tors appointed  as  members  of  the  Observer 
group  may  participate  in  official  travel  and 
activities  of  the  Observer  Group. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  either  the  Majority 
Leader  or  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
does  not  travel  on  an  official  trip  of  the  Ob- 
server Group,  then  that  Leader  may  desig- 
nate one  other  Senator  of  his  party  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Observer  Group  to 
travel  and  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
Observer  Group  in  his  stead,  except  that 
the  Leader  shall  not  designate  a  Senator 
under  this  paragraph  if  more  than  four 
other  members  of  the  Observer  Group  from 
that  Leader's  party  will  participate  in  that 
trip. 

ACCESS  TO  AMD  STORAGE  OT  DOCUMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Observer  Group  should 
make  arrangements  with  the  Executive 
Branch  to  provide,  on  a  confidential  basis, 
access  to  the  record  of  any  dialogue  or  nego- 
tiations that  may  take  place  relating  to 
peace  in  Central  America. 

(b)  Classified  and  other  sensitive  materials 
associated  with  this  Observer  Group  shaU 
be  stored  under  the  administration  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  in  the  Office  of 
Senate  Security. 

FUNDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  Observer 
Group  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  cut  of  the  account  of 
Miscellaneous  Items,  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved Jointly  by  the  Chairman  and  Co- 
Chairman  (except  that  vouchers  shall  not 
be  required  for  the  disbursement  of  salaries 
of  employees  who  are  paid  at  an  annual 
rate).  For  any  fiscal  year,  not  more  than 
$200,000  shall  be  expended  for  staff  (includ- 
ing consul tante)  and  for  expenses  (except- 
ing expenses  incurred  for  foreign  travel). 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  referred  to 
in  section  6(a),  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  more 
than  $80,000  shall  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  out  of  the 
account  of  Miscellaneous  Items,  for  leader- 
ship staff  as  designated  in  section  4(c)  for 
salaries  and  expenses  (excepting  expenses 
incurred  for  foreign  travel). 

(c)(1)  Of  the  amount  authorized  in  section 
6(a),  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $27,500  may 
be  spent  by  the  Observer  Group,  with  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  procure  the  tempo- 
rary services  (not  in  excess  of  one  year)  or 
Intermittent  services,  including  related  and 
necessary  expenses,  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof,  to  make  stud- 
ies or  advise  the  Observer  Group. 

(2)  Such  services  in  the  cases  of  individ- 
uals or  organization  may  be  procured  by 


contract  as  independent  contractors,  or.  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  by  employment  at 
dally  rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of 
the  per  diem  equivalent  to  the  highest  gross 
rate  of  comt>ensation  which  may  be  paid  to 
a  regular  employee  of  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate.  Such  contracts  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any 
other  provisions  of  law  requiring  advertis- 
ing. 

(3)  The  Observer  Group  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Information  bearing  on  the  qualifications  of 
each  consultant  whose  services  are  procured 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  including  orga- 
nizations, and  such  information  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  Observer  Group  and  shall  be 
made  avaUable  for  public  inspection  upon 
request. 

TRANSFER  AND  ALLOCATIONS  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  7.  All  personnel  employed  in  connec- 
tion with,  and  the  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  employed,  used, 
held,  or  made  available  to  the  Senate  Cen- 
tral American  Negotiations  Observer  Group 
(as  authorized  by  the  resolutions  described 
in  section  8),  as  of  the  day  before  the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  resolution,  shall  be 
transferred  on  such  date  to  the  Observer 
Group  as  reestablished  in  this  resolution. 
Unexpended  funds  transferred  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  were  originally 
authorized  and  appropriated. 

SUPERSEDING  PREVIOUS  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  8.  This  resolution  supersedes  Senate 
Resolution  273  of  the  One  Hundredth  Con- 
gress (agreed  to  August  7,  1987).  as  amended 
by  Senate  Resolution  297  of  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Congress  (agreed  to  October  15. 
1987). 

TERMINATION  DATE 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  terminate  upon  the  adjournment  sine 
die  of  the  One  Hundred  First  Congress. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


other  countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions, as  specified  in  — 

"(A)  The  July  12.  1979,  promises  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  regarding 
democracy,  political  pluralism,  a  nonaligned 
foreign  policy,  and  a  mixed  economy: 

"(B)  The  "Bill  of  Rights"  enacted  by  the 
Sandinistas  on  August  21.  1979  (Decree  52). 
promising  respect  for  Nicaraguans'  civil,  po- 
litical, economic,  social  and  other  rights; 

"(C)  The  American  Convention  on  Human 
Rights,  ratified  by  the  Sandinistas  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  1979: 

"(D)  The  Constitution  enacted  on  January 
9.  1987: 

"(E)  The  United  Nations  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  with 
Its  Optional  Protocol,  ratified  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas on  March  12.  1980: 

"(F)  The  Guatemala  City  Peace  Plan  (also 
known  as  Esquipulas  II)  signed  by  the  San- 
dinistas on  August  7.  1987.  guaranteeing  the 
cessation  of  Sandlnista  support  to  commu- 
nist guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  and  democrati- 
zation in  Nicaragua,  including— 

"(1)  complete  freedom  for  television,  radio, 
and  the  press; 

"(11)  rights  of  political  parties  to  have 
access  to  media,  to  associate,  and  to  pros- 
elytize; and 

"(ill)  lifting  of  the  state  of  emergency  pro- 
visions then  in  effect; 

"(G)  The  Sapoa  Cease-Flre  Agreement  of 
March  23,  1988.  with  respect  to  cease-fire, 
release  of  political  prisoners,  democratiza- 
tion, and  verification;  or 

"(H)  Provisions  for  ensuring  free  and  fair 
elections  to  be  held  in  February  1990,  in- 
cluding those  considered  essential  by  the  in- 
ternal democratic  opposition,  such  as— 

"(i)  Noninterference  in  electoral  activities 
by  opposition  parties; 

"(li)  Media  access  for  opposition  parties 
and  the  end  of  restrictions  on  Independent 
media; 

"(ill)  Denial  of  voting  privileges  to  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  and  militia  while 
they  are  controlled  by  the  Sandlnista  Party; 

"(iv)  Extension  of  voting  privileges  to 
Nicaraguans  in  exile:  and 

"(v)  Nonpartisan  supervision  of  election 
procedures.". 


IMPLEMENTATION    OF 
SAN      ACCORD      ON 
AMERICA 


BIPARTI- 
CENTRAL 


ARMSTRONG  AMENDMENT  NO. 
43 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bUl  (S.  760)  to  im- 
plement the  Bipartisan  Accord  on 
Central  America  of  March  24,  1989,  as 
follows: 

In  subsection  2(b)  of  the  Act— 

(1)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5).  strike  the 
word  "and"; 

(2)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6).  strike  the 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  after  paragraph  (6).  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Support  for  monitoring,  verification, 
collection  of  information,  and  other  efforts 
by  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  to  assess  and 
report  on  the  progress  made  by  the  Sandl- 
nista regime  In  complying  with  its  promises 
to  the  Nicaraguan  people,  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  the  United  SUtes.  the 
four   Central   American   democracies,    and 


WALLOP  AMENDMENT  NO.  44 

Mr.  WALLOP  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  760,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  section  2.  Insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section to  paragraph  (a): 

(4)  Pnvided  further.  That  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  heading  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  shall  be  made  available,  not  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
only  for  the  promotion  of  democratic  activi- 
ties in  Nicaragua  leading  to  a  transition  to 
democracy:  Provided  further.  That  funds 
made  available  under  this  heading  shall 
remain  available  untU  February  25. 1990. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  45 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  760.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Strike  sections  1  through  5  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  POLICrV:  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGa 

(a)  PoucY.- It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  advance  peace  and  democracy  in 
Central  America  and  to  preserve  and  pro- 
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tect    national 
region. 

(b)  CoifGRXSSioHAL  Findings.— Pursuant  to 
that  policy,  the  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Nicaracuan  democratic  resistance 
should  be  sustained  as  a  means  to  promote 
peace  and  democracy  In  Central  America 
through  the  provision  of  appropriate  non- 
lethal  assistance,  and 

(2)  appropriate  military  assistance  should 
be  considered  for  provision  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  democratic  resistance  in  the  event  that 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
the  Sandinistas  are  not  in  full  compliance 
with  their  international  commitments. 

SBC  r  PCOVISION  OF  NONLETHAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  TaAMsna  Adthority.— The  President 
is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer  from  unob- 
ligated funds  from  the  appropriations  ac- 
counts specified  in  section  5  up  to 
$49,750,000  to  be  used  solely  for  providing 
nonlethal  assistance  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  resistance  to  remain  available 
throxigh  February  38.  1990.  Such  nonlethal 
assistance  shall  include— 

(1)  professional  development  and  human 
rights  training: 

(2)  the  provision  of  economic  assistance  to 
cover  administrative  costs  of  office  space, 
office  supplies,  telecommunications  equip- 
ment, transportation  costs,  and  transporta- 
tion assets: 

(3)  the  provision  of  gasoline,  fuel,  and 
spare  parts  for  aircraft,  including  helicop- 
ters: 

(4)  not  less  than  1,500  communication 
radios  with  batteries: 

(5)  clothing  and  boots  suitable  for  train- 
ing: 

(6)  political  education  programs:  and 

(7)  civic  action  education  programs. 

(b)  Abministkativb  Expenses.— The  Presi- 
dent may  transfer  from  unobligated  funds 
from  the  appropriations  accounts  specified 
In  section  5  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  to  meet 
the  necessary  administrative  expenses  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

<c)  Mdicai.  Assistancx.— The  President 
may  transfer  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  from 
unobligated  funds  from  appropriations  ac- 
coimts  specified  In  section  5.  $4,166,000.  to 
be  used  only  for  the  provision  of  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  civilian  victims  of  the  Nlca- 
raguan civil  strife  to  be  transported  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Catholic  Church  in  Nica- 
ragiia. 

(d)  Report  on  Obligations.— Every  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  cause  to  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  a  report  detailing  the 
obligation  of  the  nonlethal  aid  specified  In 
subsection  (a). 

sec  S.  POUCY  TOWARD   fXTTRE   PROVISION  OF 
MIUTARY  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  It  Is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that 
at  the  appropriate  time,  the  Congress  will 
consider  authorizing  the  President  to  trans- 
fer from  the  unobligated  funds  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  not  more  than 
$50,000,000  in  military  assistance  for  the 
Nlcaraguan  democratic  resistance. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
funds  described  in  subsection  (a)  should  be 
obligated  or  expended— 

(1)  before  Febniary  28.  1990,  or 

(2)  any  time  after  February  28,  1990,  if 
the  President  has  certified  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  held 
free  elections  that  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  a  truly  democratic  government  in  Nicara- 
gua that  guarantees  peace,  freedom,  and 
Justice,  and  respect  for  human  rights  of  all 
Niearaguans. 


INAPPUCABIUTY   OF   CERTAIN    PROHIBI- 
TIONS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  restrictions  on  the  delivery  of  assist- 
ance shall  apply  to  any  assistance  trans- 
ferred under  section  2. 

(b)  Redesignate  section  6  as  section  5, 

(c)  Strike  sections  7  through  11. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  46 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  760.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  No  funds  may  be  obligated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  beyond  Novem- 
ber 30.  1989.  except  in  the  context  of  consul- 
tation among  the  Executive,  the  Senate  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  the  relevant  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  committees  and  only 
if  affirmed  via  letter  from  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  Congress  and  relevant  House 
and  Senate  authorization  committees  and 
appropriation  subcommittees. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  es- 
tablish any  precedent  for  the  executive  or 
the  legislative  branch  regarding  the  author- 
ization and  appropriation  process. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COiaCITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  April  20.  1989.  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Senate 
Dirksen  Office  Building  in  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  318.  a  bill  to  fa- 
cilitate the  national  distribution  and 
utilization  of  coal. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  364.  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  BuUding.  Washington.  DC 
20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Patricia  Beneke  of  the  committee 
staff  at  (202)  224-2383. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SmCOMMITTEE  ON  AVIATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  April  13. 
1989.  at  9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
aviation  security  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMIHTTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Select 


Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  April  13.  1989,  at 
2  p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  in- 
telligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COHM ITTEX  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  April  13.  1989.  at  9:30 
a.m.  The  committee  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  impact  of  section  89  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate.  9:30  a.m., 
April  13,  1989,  to  receive  testimony  on 
the  U.S.  electricity  supply  and  demand 
for  the  Northeast. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  APFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Thursday,  April 
13.  1989.  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the  hearing 
on  S.  253,  National  Nutrition  Monitor- 
ins  AcXi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  POREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  April  13.  at 
2:30  p.m.  to  hold  a  nomination  hearing 
on  Michael  Armacost  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  Japan  and  James  Lilley  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  PRC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marlis  the  1.489th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  that  an  article  by  Sara  Terry 
which  appeared  in  the  November  5. 
1986.    Christian    Science    Monitor    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Nov. 

5,  1986] 
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days  the  hostages  have  been  held.  Only  a 
few  yellow  ribbons  are  tied  around  trees 
around  the  country. 

For  the  families  of  the  American  hostages 
held  in  Lebanon,  the  vigil  has  been  much 
lonelier  than  it  was  for  the  families  of  the 
hostages  held  in  Iran  in  1979-81,  when  an 
entire  nation  stood  watch. 

The  present  vigil,  however,  has  not  been  a 
quiet  one.  These  families  have  fought,  cajol- 
ing and  criticizing  for  months,  to  keep  their 
relatives  at  the  top  of  the  US  government's 
agenda. 

Now,  with  the  release  of  hostage  David  Ja- 
cobsen,  and  the  hoped-for  release  of  his 
fellow  captives,  the  families'  actions  high- 
light a  particularly  thorny  issue:  the  role  of 
individuals  vs.  the  role  of  government  in 
dealing  with  terrorists. 

"In  some  cases,  families  can  be  very  detri- 
mental," says  Robert  Kupperman,  an  expert 
on  terrorism  at  Georgetown  University's 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies. "In  others,  they  can  be  very  helpful." 

Brian  Jenkins,  an  expert  on  terrorism  at 
the  Rand  Institute,  notes  that  families  can 
put  pressiu*  on  a  government  and  keep  hos- 
tage issues  from  sliding  onto  the  back 
burner.  He  says  it  is  only  natural  for  fami- 
lies to  urge  officials  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble. 

But  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Dr.  Kupperman  warn 
that  the  stronger  the  public  pressure  on 
government  officials  to  resolve  the  situa- 
tion, the  weaker  these  officials  may  ulti- 
mately be  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  terror- 
ists. 

"Families  see  themselves  as  mobilizing  a 
public  expression  of  pressure  to  keep  the 
heat  on  government  to  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary," says  Jenkins.  "In  that  sense— al- 
though the  families  would  never  see  it  this 
way— they  share  a  certain  community  with 
the  captors. 

•Because,"  he  explains,  "it's  the  captors 
who  also  wUh  to  build  public  pressure,  to  in- 
crease their  leverage  over  the  government 
to  get  It  to  yield  to  their  demands." 

An  Important  factor  in  negotiating  with 
terrorlste,  he  says,  is  that  "in  order  to  make 
anything  happen  on  the  captors's  side,  they 
have  to  be  persuaded  that .  .  .  they  wUl  gain 
nothing  by  continuing  to  hold  the  hostages. 
"Therefore,  it's  not  in  the  interest  of  gov- 
ernment to  see  pubUc  pressure  lead  to  a 
crisis  that  will  encourage  the  captors  .  .  .," 
he  adds.  "That  puts  the  government  and 
families,  even  though  they're  working  for 
the  same  objective,  at  odds. .  .  ." 

Both  Kupperman  and  Jenkins  say  they 
know  that  such  facts  sound  callous  in  the 
face  of  human  suffering,  and  neither  man 
criticizes  the  activities  of  the  hostage  fami- 
Ues.  In  fact.  Jenkins  says  that  their  com- 
ments and  actions  stem  from  a  deeply  cher- 
ished Western  tradition. 

"Our  society  places  an  extraordinary 
value  on  the  life  of  the  individual,"  he  says. 
■'That's  one  of  our  country's  vulnerabilities 
to  modem  terrorism,  particularly  hostage- 
taking  .  .  It  may  not  be  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  care,  but  the  fact  is  the  premise 
this  society  operates  on  is  that  we  wiU  go  to 
extraordinary  lengths— fight  like  hell— for 
the  life  of  an  individual. 

"That  makes  the  release  of  a  hostage  an 
extraordinary  triumph,"  he  says.  "But  it 
also  gives  the  captors  a  certain  degree  of  le- 
verage." 

In  addition  to  trying  to  pressure  the  gov- 
ernment, the  families  of  the  hostages  m 
Lebanon  have  drawn  together  for  some- 
thing else,  providing  one  another  with 
strength  and  hope.  "All  the  hostage  famUies 


have  become  part  of  a  larger  family,"  says 
the  Rev.  Tom  Vickers,  a  spokesman  for  the 
family  of  Terry  Anderson. 

Jenkins  says  it  is  understandable  that  the 
hostage  families  became  critical  of  the  gov- 
emments  efforts,  that  after  so  many 
months  "people's  patience  wears  thin."  But 
he  also  notes  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
judge  what  Is  actually  going  on  behind  the 
scenes,  given  the  highly  secretive  nature  of 
any  efforts  to  resolve  a  situation  Involving 
terrorism. 

"I  think  the  government  has  been  work- 
ing very  hard  on  this,"  say  Jenkins,  who  has 
extensive  contacts  throughout  the  field  of 
experts  on  terrorism.  "I  know  people  per- 
sonally who  have  been  spending  18-hour 
days  on  this  situation  for  months  and 
months." 

This  particular  dilemma  has  been  an  espe- 
cially tricky  one  for  administration  officials 
for  several  reasons,  Jenkins  explains.  Unlike 
the  Iranian  hostage  crisis,  for  example,  the 
US  is  not  dealing  now  with  a  specific  gov- 
ernment, but  with  a  shadowy  grouping  of 
terrorists  who  enjoy  support  from  extremist 
regimes. 

And  unlike  the  DanUoff  case,  it's  virtually 
impossible  for  the  US  to  communicate  with 
the  hostages  in  Lebanon  or  their  captors. 
Finally,  one  of  the  captors'  key  demands, 
the  release  of  terrorists  Imprisoned  in 
Kuwait,  is  a  factor  out  of  US  control.  Under 
terms  like  these,  Jenkins  says,  it's  natural 
that  the  government  would  keep  especially 
quiet  about  Its  efforts. 

There  are  no  clear  guidelines  that  can  be 
drawn  In  these  situations,  Jenkins  says.  But 
he  puts  the  burden  on  government  to  work 
with  hostage  families,  not  to  try  to  contain 
their  disillusionment  but  to  keep  them  as 
Informed  as  possible  about  efforts  to  free 
the  captives. 

"Families  will  be  doing  everything  they 
can,  that's  a  given.  You  have  to  expect 
that,"  he  says.  "Government  will  have  to 
work  very  sklllfuUy.  ...  It  has  to  be  very 
sensitive  to  pressures  on  the  family."* 
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students  for  Jobs  in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine, business,  education,  and  law,  just 
to  name  a  few.  The  college  prides 
itself  on  encouraging  these  students  to 
retain  their  knowledge  and  acquired 
skiUs  for  use  in  their  Kentucky  home- 
lands. I  am  very  proud  of  Hazard  Com- 
munity College's  efforts  to  furnish 
higher  education  to  the  people  of  its 
area. 

Hazard  Community  College  has 
made  a  positive  investment  to  insure 
its  operation  in  the  next  20  plus  years 
with  the  addition  of  a  technical  learn- 
ing resources  center.  The  new  building 
will  be  dedicated  on  April  21,  1989.  Mr. 
President,  I  assure  you  that  this  new 
building  is  just  one  of  the  giant  steps 
that  Hazard  Community  College  has 
taken  in  its  20  year  of  existence. 

The  commitment  of  educational  op- 
portunities that  Hazard  Community 
College  provides  to  the  people  of  its 
mountains  is  a  symbol  of  the  quality 
education  for  which  many  Kentuck- 
ians  are  striving.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  their  tireless  efforts  and 
with  them  the  best  of  luck  with  their 
endeavors.* 


IN   RECOGNITION   OP  THE    20TH 

ANNIVERSARY        OP        HAZARD 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  recognition  of  the  dedi- 
cated education  services  provided  by 
the  Hazard  Community  College  in 
Hazard,  KY.  During  the  week  of  April 
16-25,  1989,  Hazard  Community  Col- 
lege, a  branch  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  will  celebrate  its  20th  anni- 
versary. 

From  the  beginning  in  1968,  Hazard 
Community  College  has  provided  qual- 
ity education  to  ambitious  students  in 
the  heart  of  Appalachia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  total  enrollment  for  the 
1968-69  school  year  was  148.  Today, 
the  enrollment  of  over  1,050  includes 
parents,  housewives,  and  senior  citi- 
zens. Citizens  from  every  aspect  of 
mountain  life  are  represented  at 
Hazard  Community  College. 

Once  considered  an  intermediary  be- 
tween high  school  and  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  Hazard  Community  Col- 
lege has  become  much  more  to  those  it 
serves.  The  college  provides  life-long 
educational  opportunities  for  those 
wishing  to  hone  their  knowledge. 
Today,  the  college  helps  prepare  its 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE 
ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
new  administration  took  office,  I  ex- 
pressed considerable  optimism  that  a 
new  day  in  Federal  education  policy 
might  be  about  to  dawn.  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  education  has  for 
years  enjoyed  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port, and  I  expressed  the  hope  earlier 
this  year  that  bipartisan  support  for 
Federal  education  policy  would  move 
beyond  the  Congress  and  now  involve 
a  partnership  with  the  executive.  For 
my  own  part.  I  indicated  that  I  stood 
ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship 
and  cooperation. 

Last  week  the  President  announced 
his  new  education  initiative.  While  I 
have  reservations  about  some  of  the 
provisions  in  that  package  and  while  I 
regret  that  the  President  did  not  take 
the  opportunity  to  propose  significant 
increases  in  some  of  our  tried  and  true 
education  programs,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  intend  to  work  with  this 
administration,  to  bring  it  along  where 
we  may  differ,  and  to  forge  the  part- 
nership I  believe  so  necessary  in  the 
area  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Accordingly,  I  am  cosponsoring  the 
administration's  legislation,  S.  695  in- 
troduced on  April  5  by  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM,  our  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  Arts,  and 
Humanities.  Further.  I  intend  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  this  legislation  in  the 
near  future  so  that  the  administration 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  make  its 
case,  and  so  that  we  can  gain  input 
from  the  education  community  on  the 
details  of  the  President's  proposals. 
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At  the  outset,  let  me  make  clear 
where  I  differ  with  the  administration 
on  the  details  of  the  President's  initia- 
tive. First,  on  a  general,  but  critically 
Important  point,  I  believe  that  the 
President's  initiative  should  call  for 
additional  increases  in  such  important 
programs  as  our  Chapter  1  Program  of 
compensatory  education  for  disadvan- 
taged children  and  our  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs  in  general  and  Pell 
Grants  In  particular. 

Second,  the  proposal  to  reward 
schools  that  raise  student  achieve- 
ment, reduce  the  dropout  rate  and 
create  a  drug- free  environment  is  a 
good  proposal.  I  am  concerned,  howev- 
er, that  it  is  not  sufficiently  targeted. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  focus  on 
those  schools  where  the  problem  of 
achievement,  dropouts  and  drugs  are 
the  most  severe.  Those  are  the  schools 
where  progress  is  the  most  difficult  to 
achieve.  They  are  also  the  schools  that 
merit  the  greatest  recognition  when 
they  do  succeed  precisely  because 
their  success  is  so  remarkable  in  light 
of  their  problems.  To  my  mind,  there- 
fore, it  is  imperative  that  we  target 
the  legislation  to  those  chapter  1 
schools  in  greatest  need. 

Third,  in  regard  to  the  magnet 
schools  proposal,  this  is  a  revisitation 
of  an  issue  that  was  of  primary  con- 
cern when  we  reauthorized  the  Feder- 
al Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  last  year.  We  now  target 
magnet  school  assistance  first  to  those 
schools  under  desegregation  orders. 
Once  there  is  sufficient  money  avail- 
able for  these  schools,  we  have  made 
provisions  for  an  additional  program 
for  assistance  to  those  schools  with 
heavy  minority  populations.  I  would 
have  no  objection  at  all  to  adding  a 
third  category,  but  it  is  Important  that 
it  follow  the  first  two  and  that  we  aid 
those  school  districts  before  we 
embark  on  a  new,  more  general 
magnet  schools  program. 

Fourth,  the  President's  proposals  for 
alternative  certification  and  for  recog- 
nizing excellent  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  deserve  very 
serious  attention.  Later  this  year  the 
Education  Subcommittee  will  be  con- 
sidering teacher  legislation,  and  the 
President's  proposals  in  that  area 
should  and  will  be  given  top  priority. 

Fifth,  while  the  idea  of  providing 
emergency  grants  to  urban  school  sys- 
tems that  have  the  most  severe  drug 
problems  is  something  that  we  must 
do,  it  should  complement  and  not  con- 
flict with  provisions  in  the  Drug  Free 
Schools  Act  already  in  place.  Also,  this 
legislation  should  also  be  carefully 
crafted  and  targeted  to  insure  that  it 
aids  those  school  districts  where  the 
problem  is  most  pressing  and  the  need 
for  help  the  greatest. 

Sixth,  the  proposal  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $10  million  for  endowment 
challenge  grants  for  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities  is  the  right 


proposal  at  the  right  time.  I  support 
it. 

And.  seventh.  I  am  equally  strong  in 
my  support  for  the  proposal  to  award 
science  scholarships  to  high  school 
seniors  who  have  the  highest  academic 
achievement  in  science  and  math.  As 
the  author  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act  enacted  over  5 
years  ago,  I  have  long  been  an  advo- 
cate of  strengthening  science  and 
math  instruction  in  our  schools.  This 
proposal  complements  my  efforts,  and 
is  most  definitely  worth  consideration 
and  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  from  what  I  have  just 
said,  it  is  clear  that  my  cosponsorship 
of  this  important  bill  does  not  entail  a 
wholescale  endorsement  of  this  legisla- 
tion. As  I  have  indicated,  I  have  cer- 
tain reservations  about  the  specifics  in 
many  areas,  but  I  want  to  make  very 
clear  that  those  differences  do  not 
dampen  my  desire  to  work  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion in  strengthening  the  small,  but 
critical  role  Federal  aid  plays  in  Amer- 
ican education. 

We  intend  to  take  a  careful  look  at 
this  legislation,  accept  what  we  believe 
is  good,  modify  the  proposals  where 
they  need  modification,  target  them 
more  carefully,  and  generally  try  to 
forge  the  bipartisan  partnership  that  I 
believe  so  necessary  not  only  with  the 
Congress,  but  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  This  will  involve 
give  and  take  on  all  sides,  but  surely 
that  is  something  necessary  if  we  are 
to  advance  the  cause  of  education.  For 
as  I  have  said  times,  the  real  strength 
and  health  of  our  Nation  is  in  the  edu- 
cation and  character  of  our  people. 
And.  what  we  do  in  education  today 
will  benefit  each  and  every  one  of  us 
for  years  and  years  to  come. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  say  how  delighted  I  am 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Pell,  has  joined  as  a  consponsor  of  the 
Educational  Excellence  Act  of  1989. 
Senator  Pell's  outstanding  leadership 
in  education  is  recognized  throughout 
the  country,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
more  effective  ally  in  this  effort.  His 
willingness  to  work  with  President 
Bush  to  strive  for  even  higher  levels  of 
educational  achievement  in  our  Nation 
is  not  only  welcome  but  also  critical  to 
our  ultimate  success. 

I  have  listened  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  reservations  Senator  Pell 
has  expressed  about  the  package.  He 
has  made  some  thoughtful,  construc- 
tive observations.  I  look  forward  to 
further  discussions  with  him  about 
these  concerns,  and  I  think  together 
we  can  shape  a  strong  and  effective 
legislative  response. 

Our  work  with  the  Educational  Ex- 
cellence Act  is  one  of  many  joint  ef- 
forts we  will  be  making  with  respect  to 
the  education  budget  and  policy  issues 
facing    the    101st    Congress.    Senator 


Pell  and  I  will  continue  to  promote 
our  recommendation  to  the  Budget 
Committee  that  additional  funds  be  di- 
rected toward  the  PeU  grant  and  chap- 
ter I  programs.  These  are  targeted 
programs  of  proven  effectiveness,  and 
we  need  to  assure  that  they  retain  the 
capability  to  give  that  extra  boost  to 
students  who  need  a  helping  hand  to 
achieve  their  educational  goals. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  has  already 
given  unanimous  approval  to  guaran- 
tee student  loan  defauU  legislation. 
We  will  be  working  to  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  effort  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Stafford  Loan  Program. 
The  subcommittee  will  soon  begin 
work  on  a  vocational  education  reau- 
thorization bill,  a  measure  which 
offers  important  opportunities  to 
assure  that  our  labor  force  is  equipped 
with  the  skills  required  to  thrive  in 
the  modem  work  place. 

A  commitment  to  quality  education 
is  something  we  all  share,  and  I  do 
think  we  check  our  partisanship  at  the 
school  house  door.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate having  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  President  Bush,  Senator  Pell, 
and  other  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  helping  to  make  our 
mutual  goals  a  reality. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  her  very 
gracious  remarks.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  she  is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Eklucation  Subcommittee,  and  know 
that  we  will  be  able  to  continue  both 
the  spirit  and  fact  of  bipartisanship 
that  has  marked  the  subcommittee's 
work  for  so  many  years.* 


PANAMA  ELECTIONS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  May  7  election  approaches  in 
Panama  we  would  do  well  here  in  the 
Senate  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
most  elemental  conditions  for  free, 
fair,  and  honest  elections  do  not  exist 
in  Panama  today.  The  dictator, 
Manuel  Noriega,  continues  to  hold  the 
nation  in  his  oppressive  grip,  manipu- 
lating the  electoral  process  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  hand-picked  candi- 
dates. Meanwhile  the  opposition  is 
harassed,  threatened,  and  denied  an 
opportunity  to  present  its  case  to  the 
Panamanian  people.  Still,  the  revul- 
sion to  Noriega  is  so  great  that  Pana- 
manians appear  headed  toward  hand- 
ing a  victory  to  the  opposition  at  the 
polls,  unless  Noriega  commits  the  ulti- 
mate perfidy  and  cancels  the  election. 
Mr.  President,  and  my  colleages, 
these  views  are  based  not  only  on  my 
own  observations,  but  on  the  conclu- 
sions many  others  have  reached.  I 
would  therefore  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  pamphlet  printed  by  the 
Puebla  Institute,  entitled  "Panama 
Without  Law,"  which  documents  the 
human  rights  abuses  threatening  the 
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last  chance  for  democracy  the  May  7 
elections  may  offer  Panama. 
The  pamphlet  follows: 

Panama  Without  Law 
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PREFACE 

The  Puebla  Institute  Is  a  lay  Roman 
Catholic  human  rights  group,  principally 
concerned  with  freedom  of  religion  for  all 
persona,  groups  and  creeds  worldwide. 

Panama  Without  Law  Is  a  compUatlon  of 
four  documents  addressing  grave  human 
rights  violations  in  Panama,  chiefly  over  the 
past  18  months.  The  Puebla  Institute  is 
publishing  these  documents  in  order  to 
bring  attention  to  the  severe  human  rights 
repression  that  continues  to  beset  the  Pana- 
manian population,  and  that  poses  a  formi- 
dable obstacle  to  the  condct  of  free  and  fair 
presidential  elections  on  May  7,  1989,  in 
that  country.  Too  little  has  been  written  on 
this  subject  in  the  American  press.  Puebla 
hopes  to  help  fUl  that  gap  by  giving  expres- 
sion to  respected  voices  from  Panama's  own 
human  rights  community. 

In  particular,  Puebla  wants  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  basic  minimum  human  rights  re- 
forms needed  to  ensure  fair  elections,  which 
are  set  forth  by  the  Panamanian  Committee 
for  Human  Rights  in  the  following  pages. 
With  the  elections  less  than  three  months 
away  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  it  is  critical 
that  such  reforms  are  implemented  without 
delay.  Only  in  an  environment  free  of  gov- 
ernment violence,  intimidation,  and  elector- 
al interference  will  Panamanian  voters  be 
guaranteed  their  right  to  a  truly  democratic 
electoral  process.  The  reforms  Include: 

1.  Freedom  of  Expression. 

2.  Freedom  of  Assembly  and  Association. 

3.  Repatriation  of  Exiles. 

4.  Formation  of  an  Electoral  Tribunal 
that  Inspires  Confidence  in  the  Panamanian 
People. 

5.  Guarantees  of  the  Neutrality  of  the  Na- 
tion's Security  Forces  in  the  Electoral  Proc- 
ess and  In  Partisan  Politics. 

6.  Barring  Government  Resources  from 
Use  in  Political  and  Partisan  Activities. 

7.  Guarantees  for  the  Right  of  Public  Em- 
ployees to  Participate  Freely  in  the  Elector- 
al Process.  Without  Fear  of  Reprisals. 

The  first  document  In  Panama  Without 
Law  contains  the  reflections  of  Leslie 
Hunter,  a  consultant  of  the  Puebla  Insti- 
tute, who  has  lived  and  travelled  often  In 
Panama.  For  two  weelis  In  November  1988, 
she  visited  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
discussed  human  rights  with  human  rights 
groups,  lawyers,  journalists,  academics,  t>oll- 
ticians,  and  ordinary  citizens. 

The  second  document  Is  a  report  Issued  In 
August  1988  by  the  private,  Panama  City- 
based  Panamanian  Committee  on  Human 
Rights.  It  is  a  general  statement  that  dis- 
cusses in  broad  outlines  human  rights  con- 
cerns based  on  its  own  docimientation,  and 
identifies  some  of  the  key  laws  and  constitu- 
tional guarantees  that  are  systematically 
being  violated  by  the  military  dictatorship 
of  General  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega.  It  also 
Indicates  basic  measures  that  the  Panamani- 
an government  must  take  In  order  to  ensure 
that  the  1989  national  presidential  elec- 
tions, will  be  free  and  fair. 

The  third  document  was  written  In  Octo- 
ber 1988  by  CecUla  Alegre,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Panama,  and  a  director  of 
the  Panamanian  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. Dr.  Alegre's  account  Is  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  human  rights  problems 
facing  the  Panamanian  people  since  the 
military  coup  in  1968,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  more  recent  incidents. 


The  compilation  ends  with  selected  state- 
ments on  human  rights  abuse  by  the  Pana- 
manian Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 
The  Catholic  Church,  one  of  Panama's  most 
important  private  Institutions,  has  been  a 
standard  bearer  for  human  rights  In  that 
country.  Led  By  Archbishop  Marcos 
McGrath,  the  Church  has  taken  an  active 
role  In  pressing  for  human  rights  reforms, 
advocating  the  return  to  civilian  democracy, 
providing  a  safe  haven  to  persecuted  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  umbrella  group,  the 
National  Civic  Crusade,  and  offering  to  me- 
diate between  Gen.  Noriega  and  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition.  Through  Its  relief  agency, 
CARITAS,  the  Church  has  also  coordinated 
welfare  assistance  to  those  hardest  hit  by 
Panama's  economic  crisis. 

Panama  Without  Law  reports  on  the 
status  of  human  rights  in  Panama  today,  as 
they  are  set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Hiunan  Rights  and  the  American 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Man.  These  rights  include:  The  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  security  of  the  person;  freedom 
from  torture  or  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment;  freedom  from  ar- 
bitrary arrest,  detention  or  exile;  the  right 
to  minimum  due  process  guarantees;  free- 
dom from  arbitrary  Interference  with  priva- 
cy, family,  home  or  correspondence;  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience  and  religion; 
freedom  of  opinion  and  expression;  freedom 
of  peaceful  assembly  and  association;  free- 
dom from  political  discrimination;  and  the 
right  to  take  part  In  government  through 
genuine  elections. 

Nina  Shea. 

President, 
February  14. 1989. 

INTHODncnON 

(by  Leslie  Hunter) 

Leslie  Hunter,  a  consultant  for  the  Puebla 
Institute,  lived  in  Panama  In  1977-78,  and 
has  visited  the  country  five  times  since 
then,  most  recently  for  two  weeks  in  No- 
vember 1988.  In  November,  she  visited  the 
capital  city  as  well  as  Santiago  and  Santa 
Fe,  In  Veraguas  Province,  and  David,  In  Chl- 
riqul  Province.  She  met  with  human  rights 
groups,  members  of  the  private  sector,  law- 
yers, politicians,  journalists,  university  pro- 
fessors, and  ordinary  Panamanian  citizens. 

A  gross  pattern  of  human  rights  violations 
is  found  in  yet  another  country  on  the 
American  continent— Panama.  Except  for 
scattered  reports  about  rioting  in  the  street 
in  1987  and  1988,  the  deplorable  human 
rights  situation  In  Panama  has  gone  largely 
unreported  In  the  press.  While  compared  to 
some  other  Latin  American  countries  the 
numbers  of  political  prisoners,  kiUings  and 
disappearances  are  small,  the  more  appro- 
priate comparison  is  with  Panama's  own 
recent  past.  The  violations  of  civil  and  con- 
stitutional rights  occurring  in  Panama 
today  have  reached  proportions  \mprece- 
dented  In  the  country's  recent  history. 

Panama's  economic  crisis  has  been  exacer- 
bated by  bank  closings  and  U.S.  economic 
sanctions.  Imposed  to  force  strongman  Gen- 
eral Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  to  step  down 
as  head  of  the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces 
(PDF).  Rather  than  forcing  Noriega  out  of 
power,  the  crisis  has  hurt  mainly  the  lower 
and  middle  classes.  Already  some  150,000  to 
200,000  Panamanians  are  out  of  work,  of  an 
economically  active  population  of  750,000 
and  a  total  population  of  two  million.  The 
government  has  been  withholding  pay- 
checks from  employees  for  up  to  10  days  at 
a  time,  creating  fear  and  uncertainty  among 
those  who  still  retain  their  jobs. 


Panama  has  been  ruled  de  facto  by  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  since  1968,  when  Gen. 
Omar  Torrljos  overthrew  Amulfo  Arias,  the 
democratically  elected  president.  Though 
for  the  past  decade  Panama  has  seen  a 
series  of  civilian  presidents,  they  have  been 
mere  figureheads  put  Into  and  removed 
from  power  at  the  whim  of  the  military.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1978  report  of  the  Inter- 
American  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  Torri- 
Jos  regime  was  responsible  for  numerous 
human  rights  violations.  For  example:  Tor- 
rijos  kiUed,  jailed  and  disappeared  many  op- 
ponents In  the  late  1960s  and  early  19708, 
including  Hipolito  Quintero,  a  Christian 
peasant  organizer,  and  Father  Hector  Galle- 
gos,  a  young  Colombian  missionary,  who  or- 
ganized peasants  into  cooperatives  in  Vera- 
guas Province.  Nevertheless,  Panamanians  I 
spoke  to  were  unanimous  In  stating  that 
Torrljos  was  a  "babe  at  the  breast"  and  a 
"petty  thief"  compared  to  the  naked  and  ar- 
bitrary brutality  and  corruption  of  Noriega 
tuid  his  government. 

A  militarization  of  the  economy  and  the 
society,  begun  by  Torrljos,  has  accelerated 
since  a  political  crisis  was  triggered  in  June 
1987.  In  that  month,  ousted  Col.  Roberto 
Diaz  Herrera  publicly  accused  Noriega  of  in- 
volvement in  the  death  of  Torrijos,  in  drug 
trafficking,  and  In  the  brutal  murder  of  a 
well-known  critic  of  the  regime,  Hugo  Spa- 
dafora.  Since  then  civil  liberties  have  not 
been  recognized,  the  Judiciary  and  legal 
system  has  been  coopted  by  the  mililt&ry, 
and  security  forces  have  launched  a  crack- 
down on  the  opposition. 

The  civilian  administrator  of  the  State- 
run  national  electric  company  (IRHE)  was 
replaced  by  a  colonel,  and  those  of  the 
water  company  (IDAAN),  the  telephone 
company  (INTEL),  and  the  port  authority 
was  closely  watched  by  officials  of  the  PDF. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Tocu- 
men  Aiiport  are  now  run  by  members  of  the 
military  intelligence,  G-2.  State  Institutions, 
such  as  the  National  Lottery,  the  casinos, 
and  the  Immigration  Service,  have  been  de- 
clared "national  security  institutions."  The 
effect  has  been  that  the  military  adminis- 
trators have  destroyed  independent  labor 
unions,  and  jailed,  tortured  and/or  exiled  a 
number  of  labor  leaders  and  activists.  The 
military  administrators  have  established 
networks  of  spies  and  informants  inside 
these  companies,  and  fire  employees  who 
oppose  the  government  or  the  ruling  party, 
the  Partldo  Revolucionario  Democratlco 
(PRD).  They  have  also  created  para-mili- 
tary organizations  that  roam  the  country, 
and  commit  acts  of  violence  against  the  citi- 
zens. 

In  the  IRHE,  workers  are  forced  to  work 
extra,  unpaid  hours,  and  to  attend  rallies  at 
which  they  are  lectured  about  nationalism 
and  exhorted  to  prepare  for  the  Yankee  in- 
vasion. In  Santiago,  Panama's  third  largest 
city,  on  at  least  one  occasion  employees  of 
the  local  hospital  were  pressed  to  do  volun- 
tary labor,  and  then  presented  with  a  pro- 
government  rally.  Those  who  chose  not  to 
attend  were  labeled  opponents  of  the 
regime,  and  many  feared  the  consequences. 
The  overall  human  rights  situation  in 
Panama  is  appalling.  In  Panama  today  the 
rule  of  law  is  absent.  There  have  been  hun- 
dreds detained  over  the  past  18  montiis  in 
Panama,  Incarcerated  in  subhuman  condi- 
tions. Detentions  have  often  been  carried 
out  by  persons  dressed  in  civilian  clothes, 
armed  with  rifles,  without  warrants  or  Iden- 
tification of  any  kind.  Prisoners  have  been 
routinely  jailed  without  charges,  denied  due 
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process,  including  habeas  corpus,  and  barred 
from  consulting  with  their  lawyers.  Political 
prisoners  have  been  beaten,  tortured  with 
electricity  and  other  methods,  and  raped, 
some  by  common  criminals  infected  with 
AIDS.  This  has  been  most  often  reported  to 
have  occurred  in  the  prisons  on  Coiba.  the 
penal  island  off  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Panama,  in  the  notorious  Modelo  Prison  in 
Panama  City,  and  in  the  jaUs  housed  in  pro- 
vincial barracks.  Because  the  Judicial  system 
Is  subordinate  to  the  military,  detainees 
have  no  recourse  when  they  are  mistreated 
and  denied  basic  rights. 

Among  the  recent  cases  of  political  prison- 
ers have  been  Isaac  Rodriguez,  leader  of  the 
IRH£  union,  now  exiled  In  Spain;  All)erto 
Conte,  a  leader  of  the  opposition  Civic  Cru- 
sade, arrested  on  September  22.  1988.  until 
finally  released  and  deported  in  late  Decem- 
ber the  brothers  Ricardo  and  Zosimo  Guar- 
ida.  a  businessman  and  lawyer,  respectively, 
arrested  in  October  1988;  and  Roberto 
Brenes,  also  of  the  Civic  Crusade,  impris- 
oned on  December  20,  1988.  by  the  chief  of 
Military  Intelligence  until  his  release  and 
deportation  in  late  December.  The  Guardia 
brothers  offices  were  sacked  and  looted,  as 
were  those  of  Alberto  Conte.  Pour  students 
from  the  SanU  Maria  La  Antigua  Universi- 
ty were  arrested  near  the  campus,  and  jailed 
on  Septemt>er  22.  1988.  When  the  mother  of 
one  of  the  students  went  to  the  Modelo 
Priaon  to  inquire  about  her  son,  she  was 
also  Jailed.  Many  of  them  were  beaten  and 
tortured,  and  all  were  denied  even  minimal 
due  process. 

Basic  civil  liberties  remain  denied  in 
Panama.  There  is  no  freedom  of  the  press. 
No  Independent  newspapers  (except  the 
Catholic  Church's  weekly  Panorama  Cato- 
lica)  are  permitted  to  operate.  The  govern- 
ment uses  threats,  the  withdrawal  of  li- 
censes and  the  withholding  of  frequency  to 
censor  radio  and  television  stations.  In 
March  1987.  the  government  closed  several 
independent  radio  stations  and  the  follow- 
ing opposition  newspapers:  El  Siglo,  Extra, 
La  Prensa  and  Quibo.  They  have  not  yet 
been  allowed  to  reopen. 

The  "Centurlans"  (formerly  called  the 
"Dobermans")  Noriega's  shock  troops, 
wounded  some  1500.  and  blinded  others 
with  tear  gas  and  birdshot  in  anti-govern- 
ment demonstrations  throughout  1987  and 
IMS.  The  paramilitary  groups  that  are 
active  throughout  the  country  on  numerous 
occasions  have  attacked  peaceful  demon- 
strators. There  have  also  been  cases  of  dis- 
appearances, although  it  is  difficult  to  know 
exactly  how  many,  because  family  members 
are  afraid  to  come  forward  for  fear  of  re- 
prisals. 

Panama's  version  of  Nicaragua's  "turbas 
divlnas,"  the  'Batallones  de  la  Dignidad." 
function  as  Noriega  support  groups.  They 
have  been  formed  and  trained  by  the  Pana- 
manian Defense  Forces.  They  operate  at  the 
neighborhood  level  throughout  the  country, 
threatening  citizens  and  reporting  'trai- 
tors" to  the  authorities.  These  mobs  operate 
under  the  direction  of  the  director  of  the 
rPAARHU.  the  State  institution  that  co- 
ordinates all  student  loans  and  scholarships. 
The  Batallones  reportedly  have  over  a  thou- 
sand members. 

A  climate  of  fear  has  overtaken  many  or- 
dinary citizens,  which  is  a  new  phenomenon 
for  Panama.  A  number  of  Panamanian  pro- 
feaslonais  told  me  that  they  feel  like  stran- 
gers in  their  own  country.  Some  human 
rights  activists  speak  in  hushed  tones,  fear- 
ful of  being  overheard,  followed,  or  spied 
upon,  and  ordinary  citisens  claim  that  they 


now  must  watch  what  they  say  around  co- 
workers for  fear  of  being  branded  as  trai- 
tors, or  losing  their  Jobs. 

Residents  of  Santiago  reported  that  a 
massacre  of  52  prisoners  took  place  there  in 
the  summer  of  1988.  The  details  of  this  are 
sparse  and  went  uninvestigated  by  the  gov- 
ernment-controlled press.  I  was  not  able  to 
confirm  this  report,  though  it  was  later  re- 
ported to  the  Puebla  Institute  by  a  knowl- 
edgeable. Independent  source  that  52  prison- 
ers from  Santiago  had  tried  to  escape  custo- 
dy while  they  were  being  transported  to  a 
boat  to  be  taken  to  the  Coiba  penal  island. 
Some  were  shot  and  killed  by  guards  during 
the  escape  attempt.  The  charge  is  so  serious 
that  it  warrants  further  investigation  and 
verification.  Even  if  unfounded,  this  report 
reflects  the  low  esteem  with  which  the  citi- 
zens hold  prison  officials,  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  government  checks  and  balances, 
the  absence  of  independent  information, 
and  the  high  level  of  fear  in  some  segments 
of  the  society. 

Elections  are  scheduled  for  May  7,  1989. 
The  government  under  Noriega  exercises 
control  over  the  electoral  tribunal,  the  voter 
lists,  the  cedulas.  or  citizens'  identification 
cards,  and  the  Jurados  de  mesa,  or  officials 
in  charge  of  the  balloting. 

The  Panamanians  with  whom  I  spoke  are 
convinced  that,  without  basic  civil  and  polit- 
ical guarantees,  these  elections  will  be  the 
most  fraudulent  of  all  in  a  series  of  fraudu- 
lent elections,  and  will  be  seen  as  legitimat- 
ing Noriega's  continued  rule.  Their  fears  are 
exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  opposition  can- 
didates in  the  upcoming  elections  have  to 
date  paid  little  attention  to  the  general 
human  rights  repression,  and  have  made 
few  demands  making  human  rights  reforms 
pre-conditions  for  the  elections.  Many  Pana- 
manians told  me  that  they  expect  the  latent 
frustration  and  anger  of  the  public  to  erupt 
into  violence  as  unemployment  rises,  brutAl 
repression  continues,  and  another  fraudu- 
lent election  cxxurs. 

Ovntvnw  or  the  Humam  Rights  SrruATioR 
IH  Panama— The  Panamanian  Committkc 
POR  Hitman  Rights,  August  1988 

OVERVIEW 

The  Republic  of  Panama  is  governed  by  a 
brutal  military  dictatorship  that  does  not 
acknowledge  human  rights.  People  are 
Jailed  by  the  hundreds  when,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  constitutional  and  human  rights, 
they  publicly  call  for  Justice  and  democracy. 
People  are  denied  due  process  under  the 
law,  including  the  right  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  Judiciary  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  its  members  blindly  obey  the 
orders  they  receive  from  the  military, 
rather  than  complying  with  the  laws  and 
the  Constitution. 

Political  prisoners  are  tortured  physically 
and  psychologically.  Forms  of  torture  in- 
clude rape  with  intent  to  expose  prisoners 
to  AIDS  by  placing  them  in  cells  without 
hygienic  faculties,  together  with  AIDS-in- 
fected  homosexuals  and  drug  addicts. 

Anti-riot  troops  use  birdshot  and  tear  gas 
indiscriminately,  in  clear  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.  Frequently  tear  gas  is 
fired  inside  homes,  churches,  schools  and 
supermarkets  while  people  are  inside,  in- 
cluding children  and  the  elderly.  The  Pana- 
manian Society  of  Ophthalmologists  has  re- 
ported 32  cases  of  birdshot  being  fired  into 
the  eyes,  in  two  such  cases  in  both  eyes,  re- 
sulting in  total  blindness.  Approximately 
1.500  persons,  including  children,  have  been 
wounded  by  birdshot.  We  know  of  one  fatal- 
ity and  about  15  other  serious  injuries. 


All  the  independent  newspapers  have 
been  shut  down.  Radio  and  television  sta- 
tions have  been  severely  censored. 

The  leaders  of  the  Civic  Crusade,  which  is 
composed  of  civic  organizations  and  clubs 
such  as  the  Rotary,  Klwanis.  Lions,  etc., 
have  been  forced  to  go  into  hiding  or  exile 
in  order  to  avoid  incarceration  under  Inhu- 
mane conditions. 

On  various  occasions,  the  government's 
paramilitary  groups  have  attacked  peaceful 
opposition  demonstrations,  resulting  in 
deaths  and  serious  Injuries.  They  have  also 
set  fire  to  businesses  owned  by  opponents  of 
the  regime.  .  .  . 

VIOLATIONS  OF  PANAMANIAN  LAW 

The  following  is  an  overview  of  specific 
violations  of  due  process  that  occur  routine- 
ly in  Panamanian  courts: 

1.  Persons  are  deprived  of  their  liberty 
without  any  written  orders  from  a  compe- 
tent authority  in  which  legal  causes  are 
stated,  and  without  any  guarantee  of  the 
right  of  self-defense.  This  violates  Article  21 
of  the  Constitution  and  Article  1968  of  the 
Judicial  Code. 

2.  Persons  are  arrested  for  indefinite  peri- 
ods without  being  placed  in  the  custody  of 
competent  authorities.  This  violates  Article 

21  of  the  Constitution  and  Article  1968  of 
the  Judiciail  Code. 

3.  Detainees  are  not  informed  of  the  rea- 
sons for  their  arrest  nor  of  their  constitu- 
tional and  legal  rights.  This  violates  Article 

22  of  the  Constitution. 

4.  Detainees  are  presumed  g^uilty  before 
their  guUt  has  been  proven  in  court  where 
they  have  been  allowed  to  defend  them- 
selves. This  violates  Article  22  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  1966  of  the  Judicial  Code. 

5.  Detainees  are  denied  access  to  legal  as- 
sistance and  held  Incommunicado.  This  vio- 
lates Article  22  of  the  Constitution  and  Arti- 
cle 2043  of  the  Judicial  Code. 

6.  Despite  the  fact  that  arrests  are  carriet 
out  in  violation  of  established  legal  proce- 
dures, detainees  are  not  placed  in  the  custo- 
dy of  the  competent  authorities,  and  detain- 
ees are  not  freed  within  24  hours  of  their 
arrest,  as  stipulated  by  law.  This  violates  Ar- 
ticles 23  of  the  Constitution  and  2158  of  the 
Judicial  Code. 

7.  Detainees  are  forced  to  incriminate 
themselves.  This  violates  Article  25  of  the 
Constitution. 

8.  The  physical,  mental,  and  moral  integri- 
ty of  the  detainees  is  violated,  contrary  to 
Article  28  of  the  Constitution. 

9.  The  penitentiary  system  is  unhealthy 
and  unsafe,  in  violation  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual  as  guaranteed  in  Article  28  of  the 
Constitution. 

10.  Some  opponents  of  the  regime  are  ex- 
patriated, in  violation  of  Article  30  of  the 
Constitution. 

U.  Indictments,  if  made,  are  not  brought 
before  the  competent  legal  authorities,  in 
violation  of  Article  2063  of  the  Judicial 
Code. 

12.  Attorneys  of  the  detainees  are  not  per- 
mitted to  review  the  indictments,  in  viola- 
tion of  Article  2067  of  the  Judicial  Code. 

13.  Procedures  designed  to  protect  individ- 
ual and  constitutional  guarantees,  particu- 
larly habeas  corpus,  are  routinely  ignored. 
This  violates  Article  2565  of  the  Judicial 
Code. 

14.  Detainees  are  frequently  denied  bail, 
in  violation  of  Article  2162  of  the  Judicial 
Code. 

15.  Searches  and  seizures  of  homes  and  of- 
fices are  practiced  routinely  without  war- 
rants issued  by  competent  authorities,  in 
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violation  of  Article  2290  of  the  Judicial 
Code. 

16.  Most  sentences  are  imposed  by  poUce 
authorities,  who  do  not  have  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  do  so.  This  is  done  consistently  in 
the  following  manner: 

a.  The  accused  is  not  informed  of  his 
crime  nor  of  charges  against  him.  in  viola- 
tion Of  Article  1709  of  the  Administrative 
Code. 

b.  The  accused  is  not  permitted  to  present 
evidence  or  testimony  in  his  favor,  in  viola- 
tion of  Article  1712  of  the  Administrative 
Code. 

c.  The  accused  is  denied  the  right  to 
appeal,  in  violation  of  Article  8  of  Law  58  of 

d.  BaU  is  not  set  for  the  accused,  in  viola- 
tion Of  Article  1717  of  the  Administrative 
Code. 

17.  Following  President  Eric  Arturo  Del- 
valles  dismissal  of  General  Manuel  Antonio 
Noriega  on  February  25,  1988,  the  military 
deposed  President  DelvaUe.  The  first  Vice- 
President,  Roderick  Esqulvel,  was  passed 
over  as  successor  in  favor  of  Manuel  Solis 
Palma,  who  was  installed  by  the  military  as 
Acting  President.  These  events  were  In  clear 
violation  of  the  order  of  succession  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution. 

ECONOlf  IC  SITUATION 

The  preceding  events  precipitated  a  gener- 
al strike  in  which  90  percent  of  the  work 
force  participated.  As  a  result,  the  banks 
closed  to  avoid  a  panic  that  would  have 
threatened  many  of  them  with  bankruptcy. 
The  banks  remained  closed  for  six  weeks. 
These  events,  coupled  with  the  economic 
sanctions  imposed  by  the  United  SUtes  in 
order  to  force  General  Noriega  to  leave  the 
country,  have  produced  a  disastrous  situa- 
tion that  persists  to  this  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  70  percent  of  businesses,  mostly  small 
and  medium-size  ones,  have  closed,  leaving 
some  50,000  people  out  of  work.  When 
added  to  those  already  unemployed,  this 
brings  the  total  number  to  more  than 
200,000.  [Editor's  note:  The  popidation  of 
Panama  is  2.2  million.] 

CASE  OF  MILITARY  OPFICKRS 

On  March  16,  1988.  a  military  faction  at- 
tempted a  coup  against  General  Noriega. 
The  uprising  was  unsuccessful  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  sources,  about  120  soldiers  were 
arrested.  The  Committee  was  able  to  collect 
the  names  of  some  of  the  higher-ranking  of- 
ficers who,  as  of  August  2,  1988,  remained  in 
prison  without  due  process  of  law.  We  have 
reports  that  they  have  been  tortured.  These 
officers  are:  Col.  Leonidas  Macias,  Maj. 
Nicolas  Gonzalez,  Maj.  Cristobal  Fundora, 
Maj.  Luis  Carlos  Samudio,  Maj.  Aristides 
Baldomedo,  Maj.  Fernando  Quezada,  Maj. 
Jaime  Benitez,  Maj.  Jose  Serrano,  Capt. 
Humberto  Macea,  Capt.  MUton  Castillo. 
Capt  Francisco  Carrera,  Capt.  Francisco  Al- 
varez Capt.  Alberto  Soto.  Lt.  Renato  Fa- 
miglietti,  Lt.  Luis  Alberto  Gordon,  2nd  Lt. 
Jeronimo  Guerra,  2nd  Lt.  Alcides  Nunez, 
Sgt  Fernando  Gongora,  Sgt.  Raul  Garcia 
Pinzon  Sgt.  Luis  Carlos  Montenegro  and 
Pvt  Domingo  Cerrud.  The  Committee  has 
instituted  proceedings  to  have  these  cases 
transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  ordinary 
courts  as  our  jurisprudence  does  not  extend 
to  court-martials.  Our  efforts  have  not  been 
successful.  The  family  members  of  these  of- 
ficers have  been  warned  against  attempting 
to  obtain  their  freedom. 

MAY  1989  NATIONAL  ELECTIONS 

The  military  dictatorship  is  promoting  na- 
tional elections,  planned  for  May  7,  1989,  as 
a  solution  to  the  disastrous  situation  the 


country  is  currently  experiencing.  The  Pan- 
amanian Committee  for  Human  Rights  con- 
siders it  necessary,  therefore,  to  set  forth 
some  necessary  conditions  that  will  make 
this  electoral  period  an  authentic  democrat- 
ic exercise.  These  basic  conditions,  listed 
below,  do  not  currently  exist  in  Panama. 

1.  Freedom  of  Expression: 

All  newspapers  not  aligned  with  the  dicta- 
torship have  been  closed  down.  The  same 
has  occured  with  the  independent  radio  sta- 
tions. Television  news  programs  operate 
under  severe  censorship.  Foreign  journalists 
have  been  expelled  from  the  country.  In 
July,  Homero  Londono,  a  journalist  with 
Radio  Impacto  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  Voice 
of  America  of  the  United  States,  was  Jailed 
on  charges  invented  by  the  military  and  has 
been  denied  bail.  Reprisals  against  journal- 
ists also  affect  close  family  members.  As  of 
this  writing,  Yolanda  De  Vallarlno.  the 
mother  of  Bosco  Vallarlno.  a  journalist,  has 
been  In  jail  for  more  than  a  month  on 
trumped-up  charges  brought  by  the  mili- 
tary. Such  restrictions  on  free  expression 
violate  Article  37  of  the  Constitution,  which 

"Every  person  may  freely  express  his 
opinion,  by  the  written  or  spoken  word  or 
by  any  other  means,  without  being  subject- 
ed to  prior  censorship;  but  there  are  legal  li- 
abilities when  through  one  of  these  means 
the  reputation  or  the  honor  of  persons  or 
public  safety  or  public  order  is  violated." 

Article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  states: 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression;  this  right  includes 
freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  interfer- 
ence and  to  seek,  receive  and  impart  infor- 
mation and  ideas  through  any  media  and  re- 
gardless of  frontiers." 

2.  Freedom  of  Assembly  and  Association: 
When  opposition  groups  attempt  to  hold 

public  meetings  peacefully,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion permits,  they  are  violently  dispersed  by 
anti-riot  troops  and  paramilitary  groups. 
Many  people  are  arrested  and  accused  of 
crimes  against  the  State.  They  are  freed 
only  after  having  posted  a  high  bail  or  paid 
a  large  fine.  This  violates  Article  38  of  the 
Constitution,  which  states: 

■Residents  of  the  Republic  have  the  right 
to  assemble  peacefully  and  without  arms  for 
licit  ends.  Demonstrations  or  assemblies  in 
public  are  not  subject  to  permits  and  only 
prior  notice  of  24  hours  to  the  local  adminis- 
trative authority  is  required." 

Article  20  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  states: 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  association." 

3.  Freedom  to  Reside  in  the  Country: 
Opponents  of  the  regime  have  been  expa- 
triated by  the  hundreds,  some  directly,  and 
others,  because  of  severe  harassment,  have 
had  to  flee  the  country  for  their  own  safety. 
Article  30  of  the  Constitution  states: 

•There  is  no  death  penalty,  expatriation 
or  confiscation  of  goods." 

Article  13  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  states: 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
movement  and  residence  within  the  borders 
of  each  SUte.  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
leave  any  country,  including  his  own,  and  to 
return  to  his  country." 

4.  The  Formation  of  an  Electoral  Tribunal 
Which  Inspires  Confidence  in  All  Panama- 
nians: 

The  current  Electoral  Tribunal  is  essen- 
tially the  same  one  that  presided  over  the 
fraudulent  elections  of  1984.  Thus.  Panama- 
nian  citizens   have   no   confidence   in   this 
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mechanism.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  Its 
experience  In  1984,  the  Tribunal  would 
carry  out  a  fraud  in  1989  with  even  greater 
effectiveness.  Radical  changes  must  be  in- 
troduced into  this  Tribunal.  It  must  be  com- 
posed of  honest  people  who  inspire  public 
confidence.  Article  136  of  the  Constitution 
states: 

"An  autonomous  Tribunal  is  established 
in  order  to  guarantee  the  freedom,  honesty 
and  efficiency  of  popular  suffrage." 

5.  The  Country  Demands  Absolute  Guar- 
antees That  the  National  Guard  Will  Not 
Intervene  in  the  Electoral  Process  Nor  in 
Partisan  Politics. 

In  May  1984,  the  National  Guard  played 
an  active  part  in  politics  and  was  the  deter- 
minant factor  in  the  fraud.  Article  305  of 
the  Constitution  states: 

"The  defense  of  the  nation  and  public  se- 
curity are  the  tasks  of  a  professional  institu- 
tion called  the  National  Guard,  which  will 
be  subordinate  to  the  Executive  Branch  and 
whose  activities  will  be  subject  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Law.  The  National  Guard 
under  no  circumstances  will  intervene  in 
partisan  politics,  except  to  exercise  the 
right  to  vote." 

6.  State  Resources  Must  Not  Be  Used  For 
Political  And  Partisan  Activities: 

This  occurred  in  May  1984,  favoring  the 
ruling  party  candidate.  Article  130  of  the 
Constitution  states: 

"The  authorities  must  guarantee  the  free- 
dom and  honesty  of  suffrage.  The  following 
activities  axe  prohibited: 

"1.'  official  support,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
candidates  for  elected  office,  even  when  the 
means  employed  for  such  end  were  ob- 
served. 

"2.  campaigning  and  partisan  affiliation  in 
government  offices." 

7.  Respect  For  the  Right  of  Public  Serv- 
ants to  Participate  Freely  in  the  Electoral 
Process.  Without  Fear  of  Reprisals: 

If  the  basic  reforms  identified  by  the 
Committee  are  not  adopted  by  the  dictator- 
ship, the  elections  planned  for  May  7,  1989, 
if  held,  will  not  constitute  a  democratic  act, 
but  rather  a  farce  that  wiU  only  aggravate 
the  political,  economic  and  social  crises  in 
Panama. 


The  Human  Rights  Situation  in  Panama 

(Dr.  Cecilia  Alegre,  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  The  Panamanian  Committee 
for  Human  Rights.  Panama.  October  13, 
1988) 

We.  Panamanians,  have  become  strangers 
in  our  own  country,  because  it  is  occupied 
by  a  national  army.  During  the  months  of 
June.  July.  August  and  October  1987.  so 
many  arbitrary  acts  were  committed  and  so 
much  violence  unleashed  that  people 
stopped  going  out  into  the  streets  for  fear  of 
being  assaulted  by  soldiers.  Since  then, 
waving  a  white  handkerchief  has  become  a 
subversive  act  that  has  frequently  been  met 
with  beatings,  shootings,  arrests  and  general 
mistreatment. 

We,  Panamanians,  are  waging  a  peaceful 
struggle  to  free  ourselves  from  a  tyranny 
that  is  trampling  our  most  basic  rights  and 
preventing  us  from  taking  hold  of  the  reins 
of  our  own  destiny. 

Since  the  military  coup  of  1968,  the  Pana- 
manian people  have  lived  through  periods 
of  aggression  and  oppression  perpetrated  by 
those  who  claim  to  govern  them.  The  mili- 
tary regime  decides  what  It  wants  for  the 
people,  and  whoever  objects,  protests  or 
voices  criticism  has  frequently  been  the 
victim   of   persecution.   Today   the   regime 
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labels  as  "anti-nationalist"  and  "traitor" 
anyone  who  dares  to  criticize  the  regime.  In- 
voking the  phantom  of  Yankee  aggression 
(In  which  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not 
believe).  In  all  these  years  the  military  has 
had  the  last  word,  and  Its  victims  are  found 
among  all  races,  classes,  political  parties  and 
aexes. 

Perhaps  the  most  notorious  case  of  repres- 
sion in  the  early  years,  during  the  regime  of 
General  Omar  Torrijos,  was  that  of  Hector 
Callegos.  the  Catholic  priest  who  disap- 
peared on  June  9.  1971.  Father  Oallegos.  a 
young  Colombian  missionary,  worlted  with 
the  peasants  In  Veraguas  province,  evangel- 
izing and  organizing  them  in  production  and 
marketing  cooperatives.  His  work  apparent- 
ly angered  the  town  boss,  a  relative  of  Torri- 
jos. After  several  attempts  against  the 
priest's  life  (during  one  of  which  the  hut 
where  he  lived  was  burned),  two  soldiers  ap- 
peared one  night  at  the  home  of  a  campe- 
slno  where  he  was  hiding.  The  officers. 
Walker  and  Magallon,  took  him  away.  He 
never  reappeared.  The  Catholic  hierarchy 
tried  to  bring  in  independent  investigators 
from  other  countries,  but  the  regime  pre- 
vented it,  arguing  that  such  an  action  would 
violate  national  sovereignty.  Recently,  in- 
formation has  circulated  that  the  priest  was 
tortured  and  dumped  into  the  ocean  with 
the  direct  participation  of  General  Manual 
Antonio  Noriega,  who  at  that  time  was 
Chief  of  Military  InteUlgence  (G-2). 

Many  died  at  the  hands  of  the  military  in 
those  first  few  years  after  the  coup.  Two 
other  examples  from  that  time  are:  1)  Hlpo- 
Uto  Quintero,  a  Christian  labor  leader  who 
tried  to  organize  the  peasants  of  Cocle  and 
who  was  wounded,  detained,  and  tortured  to 
death  at  night  in  a  rural  school  yard,  and 
his  body  was  dumped  in  a  field.  The  mili- 
tary prohibited  the  campesinos  from  bury- 
ing him,  warning  them  that  they  would 
suffer  the  same  end.  It  was  not  until  after 
antmmiii  destroyed  Mr.  Qulntero's  corpse 
that  the  campesinos  dared  to  request  assist- 
ance for  his  burial  from  the  local  parish 
priest.  2)  Dorita  Moreno,  a  medical  student, 
was  arrested  when  she  treated  a  group  of 
men  who  had  taken  up  arms.  Dorita  was 
raped,  beated  and  executed  by  the  military 
in  Cocle. 

During  the  first  12  years  there  was  no  in- 
dependent press  nor  legal  political  parties. 
In  practice,  Panama  was  governed  during 
this  period  in  a  way  that  violated  every 
human  right  that  might  represent  an  obsta- 
cle for  the  desires  of  the  military. 

Almost  since  the  beginning.  General  Tor- 
rijos Insisted  upon  a  politically  active  Na- 
tional Guard.  In  the  Constitution  of  1972, 
the  National  Guard  was  established  as  a 
state  power  that  would  govern  alongside  the 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  branches. 
In  Article  277  of  that  Constitution,  General 
Torrijos  was  named  the  "Maximum  Leader 
of  the  Revolution"  with  the  right  to  nomi- 
nate and  change  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  branches  of 
government,  as  well  coordinate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  sector. 

During  the  period  of  the  canal  treaty  ne- 
gotiations. 1977-78,  Torrijos  promised  U.S. 
President  Jimmy  Carter  that  the  military 
would  retreat  to  the  barracks,  and  the  coun- 
try would  be  democratized.  A  "democratic 
spring"  began  and  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  people.  He  also  promised  to 
reform  the  Constitution,  legalize  political 
parties,  and  hold  direct  elections  for  the  leg- 
islature and  the  presidency.  A  plebiscite, 
held  in  1978  to  vote  on  the  canal  treaties, 
was  denounced  as  fraudulent.  At  that  time. 


the  president  of  the  Electoral  Tribunal  was 
a  brother  of  General  Noriega.  At  that  time, 
Jorge  Camacho,  a  student  Leader  of  a  left- 
wing  group  opposed  to  the  treaties  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  unfavorable  to  Pan- 
amanian national  sovereignty,  was  assassi- 
nated. Camacho's  family  accused  paramili- 
tary forces  connected  with  the  government 
of  the  crime. 

After  General  Torrijos  died  in  an  airplane 
crash  in  1981.  charges  of  sabotage  immedi- 
ately began  to  circulate.  One  of  the  chief  ac- 
cusers was  Dr.  Hugo  Spadafora,  who  impli- 
cated Noriega,  then-chief  of  Military  Intelli- 
gence. Dr.  Spadafora  was  subsequently 
found  brutally  murdered. 

Two  years  and  two  commanders  later, 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  assumed  the  lead- 
ership of  the  National  Guard  with  the  title 
of  General.  A  few  months  before  that, 
under  his  predecessor.  General  Paredes,  the 
Constitution  had  been  modified,  and  Article 
305  stipulated  that  "the  National  Guard  will 
not  intervene  for  any  reason  in  partisain  pol- 
itics, except  in  exercising  the  right  to  vote." 
(Constitution  of  1983). 

Forty-six  days  after  Noriega  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  National  Guard,  the 
National  Assembly  issued  Law  20  of  1983, 
stipulating  a  "speedy  integral  reorganiza- 
tion .  .  ."  of  the  National  Guard.  This  new 
law  violated  the  Constitution  not  only  in 
substance,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  voting  was  held  in  the  Assembly.  It  gave 
to  the  recently  created  F>anama  Defense 
Force  (FTDD)  control  over  the  government 
institutions  that  had  previously  been  under 
civilian  Jurisdiction.  It  also  granted  them 
administrative  autonomy.  As  a  way  of  vali- 
dating the  "constitutionality"  of  the  new 
law,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Matemo  Vasquez,  declared  a  few 
days  later  that  "national  integrity  takes 
precedence  over  any  individual  law." 

The  military's  retreat  to  the  barracks 
promised  by  Torrijos  and  reaffirmed  in  the 
Constitutional  reforms  was  annuled  de  facto 
by  Law  20  of  1983.  The  new  order  was  given 
further  backing  by  the  selection  of  Nicolas 
Ardito  Barletta  as  presidential  candidate  for 
the  1984  elections.  Barletta  was  chosen  in 
the  military  barraclLs  of  Tinajitas  and 
forced  on  the  government  party,  the  PRD. 

The  electoral  fraud  of  1984,  which  violat- 
ed the  right  of  suffrage,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  choose  its  leaders,  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  left  the  population 
profoundly  frustrated.  In  a  peaceful  demon- 
stration protesting  the  fraud,  agents  report- 
edly from  the  G-2  fired  shots  into  a  de- 
fenseless crowd,  leaving  two  wounded.  The 
event,  which  was  recorded  in  photographs 
and  videotapes  taken  by  foreign  Journalists, 
was  broadcast  around  the  world. 

The  assassination  of  Dr.  Hugo  Spadafora, 
a  former  friend  of  Torrijos  to  whom  he  had 
denounced  the  drug-trafficking  activities  of 
then-Colonel  Noriega,  Chief  of  the  G-2 
since  1969.  shocked  the  national  conscience. 
In  an  interview  with  Panamanian  papers.  La 
Prensa  and  Quiubo,  after  Torrijos  death, 
Spadafora  reported  the  warnings  he  had  re- 
ceived that  his  personal  safety  was  depend- 
ent on  Noriega.  On  September  13,  1985,  Spa- 
dafora boarded  a  bus  in  Costa  Rica  and  was 
detained  by  soldiers  when  he  got  off  in  the 
Panamanian  city  of  Concepclon.  On  Sep- 
tember 14,  his  tortured,  mutilated  and  de- 
capitated body  was  discovered  in  Costa  Rica, 
several  miles  from  where  he  had  been  de- 
tained. Witnesses  and  family  accused  the 
regime,  and  specifically  Noriega,  of  the 
crimes. 

In  Jime  1987,  Noriega  retired  Colonel  Ro- 
berto Diaz  Herrera.  second-in-command  in 


the  military  hierarchy,  a  cousin  of  Torrijos 
and  leader  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Defense 
Forces.  Diaz  Herrera  made  public  declara- 
tions confirming  the  participation  of  Nor- 
iega in  the  assassination  of  Torrijos  and 
Spadafora.  as  well  as  in  the  electoral  fraud 
of  1984.  in  which  Diaz  Herrera  himself  con- 
fessed to  having  participated.  At  the  same 
time,  he  confessed  to  and  denounced  admin- 
istrative corruption.  Coming  from  a  source 
so  closely  linked  to  the  regime,  the  declara- 
tions of  Diaz  Herrera  had  great  credibility 
and  stunned  the  nation,  providing  a  catalyst 
for  open  rebellion  against  the  Noriega 
regime. 

The  reaction  to  the  declarations  of  Diaz 
Herrera  was  unexpected.  More  than  200 
professional  associations,  civic  clubs  and 
unions  Joined  together  to  form  the  National 
Civic  Crusade.  The  principal  objectives  of 
the  Crusade  were: 

( 1 )  The  removal  from  office  of  all  persons 
implicated  in  the  crimes  denounced  by  Diaz 
Herrera  until  such  time  as  they  could  be  in- 
vestigated. 

(2)  The  separation  of  the  Judicial  branch 
and  the  public  sector  from  the  military. 

(3)  The  retreat  of  the  mUitary  from  poll- 
tics. 

(4)  The  democratization  of  the  country. 
The  crusade  and  the  opposition  political 

parties,  initiated  protest  demonstrations 
against  the  regime.  Their  protest  efforts 
were  met  with  a  massive  and  indiscriminate 
wave  of  repression,  with  beatings,  blrdshot, 
bullets  and  tear  gas.  No  place  was  safe,  as 
even  churches,  homes  and  hospitals  were  in- 
vaded and  people  inside  them  fired  upon  by 
tear  gas,  and  blrdshot,  and  then  detained. 
The  military's  fury  went  so  far  that  chU- 
dren  playing  in  the  street  were  wounded  in 
the  crossfire.  There  is  substantial  evidence, 
including  videos,  photographs  and  written 
testimony,  documenting  these  abuses.  On 
various  occasions,  wounded  people  admitted 
to  hospitals  were  dragged  out  by  military 
and  arrested,  and  in  some  cases,  tortured. 

Since  early  1988,  time  repression  has  been 
applied  more  selectively  against  dissident 
soldiers,  political  leaders  and  members  of 
the  Civic  Crusade,  as  well  as  anyone  who  is 
openly  critical  of  the  regime.  Torture,  ille- 
gal detentions,  business  closings  and  proper- 
ty confiscation,  as  well  as  exile  and  threats, 
are  frequent.  The  principal  charge  in  these 
cases  is  that  the  accused  has  committed 
"crimes  against  the  integrity  of  the  State. " 
An  example  is  the  case  of  Alberto  Conte. 
(Supreme  Court  document,  Sept.  27,  1988). 

An  aggravating  factor  in  the  regime's  re- 
pression Is  the  collaboration  of  the  Judicial 
Branch,  which  has  validated  the  systematic 
violations  of  due  process  and  of  the  most 
elemental  human  rights,  (See  Supreme 
Court  document,  Sept.  27,  1988). 

Recently,  detentions  have  been  carried 
out  by  persons  dressed  In  civilian  clothes, 
armed  with  rtfles  and  machineguns,  without 
identification  or  warrants  of  any  kind  and 
without  any  explanation.  My  own  case,  on 
August  4,  1988,  is  one  example.  Another  In- 
volves a  correspondent  from  the  Caracas  tel- 
evision station  Venevision,  Idania  Chirinao, 
and  her  cameraman,  who  were  stopped  and 
puUed  from  their  taxi  on  August  13,  1988,  as 
they  were  on  their  way  to  cover  a  news 
event.  The  plainclothes  assailants,  who  were 
armed  but  had  no  identification,  forced  the 
Venezuelans  into  one  of  the  vehicles  that 
had  intercepted  the  taxi  and  took  them  to 
the  police  station  in  Barraza.  Prom  there, 
they  put  them  back  in  the  car  and  drove 
them  outside  the  city,  past  Arraljan,  on  a 
ride  which  lasted  two  and  a  half  hours. 
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During  this  entire  trip  the  assailante  main- 
tained radio  communication  with  someone. 
The  car  in  which  they  were  traveling  was 
again  assaulted  by  another  car  with  two 
armed  persons  who  robbed  only  the  corre- 
spondents and  then  left.  The  two  abductors 
forced  the  Venezuelans  back  Into  the  car, 
commenting  that  they  should  be  thankful 
to  stlU  be  alive.  Later  they  left  them  with 
their  equipment  along  the  road  near 
Panama  City.  The  Venezuelan  Embassy  reg- 
istered a  protest,  and  some  time  later  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Panamanian  Intelligence 
Service,  (DEND,  Colonel  N.  Madrinan,  the 
0-2,  'Colonel  Wong",  and  the  National  In- 
formation System,  (SNI),  Nils  Castro,  apolo- 
gized to  the  correspondents  and  promised 
them  that  this  would  not  occur  again. 

The  question  that  arises  is,  what  happens 
to  lesser-known  persons  or  persons  who 
have  no  Institution  to  protect  them?  As  a 
university  professor  and  a  member  of  the 
Panamanian  Committee  on  Human  Rights, 
I  have  received  Information  on  detained 
youth,  and  I  have  called  their  famUies.  In 
some  cases  the  family  members  are  unaware 
of  the  detentions.  In  others,  they  do  not 
dare  to  intervene  or  to  receive  help,  believ- 
ing that  maintaining  silence  might  help 
achieve  their  liberty  sooner  or  avoid  repris- 
als. A  lawyer  advising  the  Judge  termed 
these  Incidents  as  "an  excess  of  zeal"  and  "a 
lapse  of  discipline"  on  the  part  of  soldiers 
when  they  are  in  civilian  clothes.  For  that 
lawyer,  what  is  happening  in  Panama  "is 
not  so  serious."  What  w  serious  Is  that  these 
excesses  have  gone  as  far  as  murder,  and 
later,  family  members  have  been  threatened 
with  suffering  similar  consequences  if  they 
insist  on  denouncing  these  Incidents.  I  have 
personal  knowledge  of  two  such  cases  of 
prominent  citizens. 

The  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference  of 
Panama  sent  a  letter  on  September  28,  1988. 
to  the  Ministry  of  Government  and  Justice 
in  which  they  noted  that  "numerous  deten- 
tions have  occurred  in  the  absence  of  the 
most  elemental  legal  requirements  guaran- 
teed by  our  Constitution  (i.e..  without  arrest 
warrants  and  without  the  right  to  see  a 
lawyer)."  The  letter  adds  that  "the  family 
members  of  the  detained  are  not  informed 
of  the  place  of  their  detention  and  .  .  .  they 
are  denied  the  possibility  to  visit  the  de- 
tained."' The  bishops  demanded  "scrupulous 
respect  for  Individual  liberties  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution,  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  dialogue  and  reconciliation  which 
our  nation  so  desperately  needs."  Since 
1987,  the  Catholic  Church  has  published  no 
less  than  15  documents  on  the  current  situa- 
tion, condemning  the  violence  and  the  viola- 
tion of  human  rights,  in  addition  to  holding 
protest  events,  vigils,  processions,  fasts,  etc. 
The  newspapers  published  by  the  govern- 
ment controUed  ERSA  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  Insulting  and  impugning  the  bish- 
ops for  these  denunciations. 

The  bishops'  letter  aUo  notes  their  con- 
cern about  the  "series  of  massive  layoffs  of 
public  employees,  which.  In  addition  to  lend- 
ing themselves  to  InterpreUtion  as  political 
repression,  worsen  the  already  precarious 
economic  situaUon  of  many  Panamanian 
families."  In  fact,  we  know  of  many  cases  In 
which  layoffs  have  been  poUtlcally  motivat- 
ed. In  some  cases,  labor  leaders  have  been 
persecuted.  In  violation  of  the  right  to  union 
organization.  At  this  writing  (October  13, 
1988)  three  union  leaders  of  SITIRHE  (the 
union  of  IRHE.  the  national  electric  utUlty 
company)  are  In  JaU.  Its  General  Secretary 
Is  In  hiding. 

On  October  2,  three  workers  who  were 
going  to  begin  a  hunger  strike  in  the  Don 


Bosco  Church  were  surrounded  by  the  mili- 
tary. The  Auxiliary  Bishop,  Monseignor 
Brown,  at  the  request  of  the  parish  priest, 
went  to  take  them  from  the  Church  and  ac- 
company them  to  another  location.  The 
Bishop"s  car  was  Intercepted,  and  the  three 
workers  were  removed  from  the  church  by 
force  and  taken  to  State  Security.  The 
Bishop  demanded  that  the  three  men  be 
turned  over  to  his  custody.  Indicating  that 
he  would  not  leave  until  the  men  were  re- 
turned, and  that  he  would  make  a  public  de- 
nunciation. The  Bishop  was  allowed  to  take 
the  three  men. 

We  have  reports  of  the  torture  of  prison- 
ers, sometimes  applied  personally  by  Major 
Felipe  Camargo.  Chief  of  Operations  of  the 
G-2.  but  most  frequently  Inflicted  by  subor- 
dinates, sometimes  hooded,  under  Interroga- 
tion lights,  and  In  rooms  painted  black. 
Among  the  torture  techniques  used  are  the 
application  of  electric  prods  to  the  thighs, 
chest  and  testicles,  blows  to  the  head  and 
toes  with  stones  wrapped  In  cloth,  kicks  In 
the  chest  and  back,  cold  showers  In  cold 
rooms,  and  beatings  while  prisoners  are 
hung  by  the  wrists. 

Frequently,  deUlnees  are  confined  to  cells 
with  common  prisoners  who  rape,  beat  and 
rob  them  while  the  wardens  watch.  In  July 
1987.  when  there  were  himdreds  of  detain- 
ees, many  were  released  without  their  shoes, 
clothing  or  jewelry,  because  these  were 
stolen  from  them  by  the  prisloners  and  sol- 
diers. At  that  time  there  were  reports  of  the 
rapes  of  two  men,  also  in  the  presence  of  on- 
looking  soldiers. 

As  of  October  13  there  were  more  than  60 
persons  detained  for  political  reasons.  More 
than  30  soldiers  remained  In  detention,  sub- 
jected to  torture  since  March  16,  1988.  The 
Panamanian  Committee  for  Human  Rights 
has  a  list  of  no  less  'han  30  persons  detained 
since  September  22.  1988.  who  were  being 
held  in  Inhuman  conditions,  sleeping  on 
floors  damp  with  urine,  raped  by  common 
prisoners  and  soldiers,  and  some  of  them 
tortured  by  the  guards.  Among  the  latter  Is 
the  case  of  Carlos  Paris  Stack,  who  was 
kicked  In  the  back  and  the  chest  by  mem- 
bers of  the  G-2,  causing  a  hemorrhage  re- 
quiring surgery. 

Another  case  Is  that  of  Alberto  Conte, 
President  of  the  Association  of  Journalists 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Civic  Crusade,  who  was  arrest- 
ed for  the  third  time  on  September  22,  and 
apparently  tortured.  Conte  was  refused  the 
right  to  consult  with  his  attorney,  named 
for  him  by  his  wife.  In  response  to  a  petition 
by  him  for  protection  of  constitutional 
rights,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  his  de- 
tention legal,  noting  that  "the  Investigation 
Is  ongoing  without  a  court  order  and  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  detainee's  legal 
counsel  because  the  detainee  himself  has 
concurred."  His  refusal  to  sign  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  fact  that  the  detainee  believes 
that  his  signing  could  be  utilized  for  other 
ends.  In  a  dissenting  opinion.  Judge  Rodrigo 
Molina  noted  that  "subversive  documents" 
found  In  Conte's  office  concerned  the  right 
of  freedom  of  expression  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  charge  that  In  Conte's  office 
"subversive  material  Is  published  which  vio- 
lates the  Integrity  of  the  SUte."  He  stated 
that  Conte's  arrest  was  "arbitrary." 

Together  with  Dr.  Osvaldo  Velazquez. 
President  of  the  Panamanian  Committee 
for  Human  Rights,  I  was  present  on  October 
2,  1988,  when  agents  of  the  G-2  looted 
Conte's  public  relations  firm,  taking  as  "evi- 
dence" cameras,  computers,  fax  machines, 
photocopy     machines,     typewriters,     tele- 


phones, and  other  Items.  Conte's  wife  was 
permitted  to  see  him  for  IS  minutes  one 
week  after  his  detention,  so  that  "she  would 
not  go  around  saying  that  he  was  disai>- 
peared." 

There  are  persons  disappeared  after  arrest 
about  whom  nothing  further  Is  known.  The 
Panamanian  Human  Rights  Commission 
considers  a  disappeared  person  to  be  anyone 
who  has  been  arrested  without  anyone 
being  permitted  to  see  him  after  the  arrest. 
A  new  phenomenon  that  entails  even 
greater  rights  abuses  U  the  network  of  "Dig- 
nity Battalions,"  recently  created  to  resist 
the  supposed  n.S.  Invasion.  Composed  of  ci- 
vilian "volunteers"  (we  are  aware  of  certain 
public  employees  who  have  been  forced  to 
participate  In  order  to  retain  their  jobs), 
young  and  old.  trained  militarily  and  turoed 
under  direction  of  the  military  and  public 
officials,  the  Battalions  appear  to  constitute 
an  arm  of  political  repression.  One  fre- 
quently hears  talk  of  "traitors"  and  "'firing 
squads."  suggestive  of  a  dangerous  witch- 
hunt. They  kk  reminiscent  of  young  fascist 
shock  troops  or  Fidel  Castro"s  defense  com- 
mittees, whose  function  Is  to  watch,  threat- 
en and  repress  anyone  opposed  to  the 
regime.  The  organization  has  several  thou- 
sand members,  according  to  one  of  the  civil- 
ian directors  of  the  Battalions,  who  Is  also 
the  Director  of  the  IFARHU  (the  sUte  In- 
stitution that  centralizes  the  administration 
of  all  student  scholarships  In  Panama).  This 
is  no  less  than  an  extension  of  the  paramili- 
tary groups  connected  to  the  regime  and 
composed  of  past  and  present  functionaries, 
whose  participation  In  armed  attacks 
against  unarmed  opponents  has  been  well 
documented  In  the  foreign  press  throughout 
1987  and  1988. 

There  Is  a  growing  trend  toward  militari- 
zation of  the  country.  Institutionalized  by 
Law  20  of  1983.  and  subsequently  strength- 
ened by  the  creation,  on  May  13,  1988,  of 
the  Military  Strategic  CouncU  (CEM)  "to 
defend  national  sovereignty."  Both  the  law 
and  the  CEM  grant  the  Defense  Forces  In- 
creasing responsibility  for  the  functioning 
of  the  civilian  government.  Among  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  CEM  Is  to  "strengthen  and 
consolidate  the  democratic  Institutions  per- 
mitting the  participation  of  all  Panama- 
nians in  the  adoption  of  fundamental  na- 
tional decisions."  Following  Law  20.  a 
number  of  State  entitles  have  been  declared 
"national  security  Institutions,"  Including 
Immigration,  the  casinos,  and  the  National 
Lottery.  In  September  1988.  retired  Lieut. 
Col.  Garibaldi,  a  musician  by  profession, 
was  named  Director  of  the  national  electri- 
cal utility  (IRHE).  He  immediately  initiated 
massive  layoffs  of  employees  who  had  par- 
ticipated In  the  protest  movement.  In  appar- 
ent reprisal  against  them. 

Another  serious  problem  Is  the  violation 
of  the  right  to  free  expression.  A  1987 
decree  prohibited  all  protest  demonstra- 
tions. At  the  present,  all  of  the  Independent 
or  opposition  dallies  (La  Prensa,  Extra,  El 
Siglo)  and  weeklies  (La  Gazeta  Financiera 
and  Quiubo)  remain  shut  down.  The  mili- 
tary closed  them  from  June  1987  through 
January  1988,  and  from  February  1988  until 
the  present.  Until  now,  there  has  been  no 
legal  order  of  closing  from  any  competent 
authority,  for  which  reason  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  that  it  lacks  competence 
to  issue  a  ruling  on  a  press  petition  for  pro- 
tection of  constitutional  guarantees.  The 
soldiers  who  stand  guard  In  the  offices  of 
these  newspapers  claim  simply  that  they  are 
there  on  orders  from  above,  while  the  Min- 
ister In  Charge  of  the  Presidency,  Manuel 
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SoUs  PalmA.  publicly  stated  that  his  Gov- 
ernment hms  not  closed  any  newspaper.  Nev- 
ertheless, a  confidential  document  of  the 
National  Information  Service  that  has  been 
leaked  advises  the  Government  not  to 
permit  the  opening  of  these  papers. 

On  September  22.  1988.  a  few  days  before 
the  publication  of  the  first  issue  of  Hoy.  a 
new  daily  owned  by  workers  of  La  Prensa, 
Decree  66  was  announced.  In  violation  of 
the  press  law.  Decree  66  requires  any  new 
newspaper  to  submit  to  a  prior  Investigation 
by  the  Ministry  of  Government  and  Justice. 
In  this  way.  the  opening  of  the  daily  was 
blocked,  although,  a  few  days  later,  the  pub- 
lication of  another  daily.  Medio  Dia.  was  au- 
thorized. Journalists  of  Medio  Dia  are 
known  to  be  favorable  to  the  regime. 

This  new  practice  of  governing  by 
decree— many  of  which  violate  existing  laws 
and  the  Constitution— was  the  subject  of  a 
September  9.  1988  letter  from  the  Panama 
nian  Bishops  Conference  to  Minister  Palma. 
Referring  to  the  Decree  26  of  March  28. 
1988.  the  Bishop  stated,  that,  in  addition  to 
violating  "the  right  of  association  ...  a  cor- 
ollary of  the  fundamental  right  of  expres- 
sion .  .  .  and  Inhibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
the  right  of  association  .  .  .."  it  grants  ex- 
cessive power  to  the  executive  branch,  since 
it  is  the  legislative  branch  which  has  the 
task  of  modifying  and  amending  existing 
laws.  The  Bishops  note  further  that  "we  are 
concerned  by  the  tenor  of  Article  34  of  the 
Decree."  which  restricts  "the  Just  freedom 
of  expression  of  any  association,  putting 
them  arbitrarily  in  danger  of  dissolution 
and  liquidation  per  Article  36."  The  letter 
adds  that  the  Decree  would  establish  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  "which  would  violate  the 
traditional  and  respectful  separation  of 
Church  and  SUte. "  and  it  would  grant  the 
Ministry  of  Government  and  Justice  the 
power  to  intervene  and  dissolve  associations 
of  a  religious  nature.  According  to  Decree 
26.  all  associations  must  modify  their  by- 
laws. Article  34.  mentioned  in  the  Bishops' 
letter,  refers  to  the  prohibition  of  "criticiz- 
ing official  acts  .  .  . '  and  "using  funds  of 
the  association  for  ends  different  from 
those  indicated  in  the  by-laws  as  the  goals 
of  the  association." 

The  arbitrariness  of  the  govenmient  de 
facto,  and  by  decree,  facilitates  the  violation 
of  human  rights.  This  situation  is  aggravat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  is 
currently  subordinate  to  the  Defense 
Forces. 

Following  the  Bishops'  letter,  the  Minis- 
try of  Goverrunent  responded  to  the  Civic 
Crusade,  which  had  lodged  a  protest  against 
Decree  26.  saying  that  only  the  Supreme 
Court  has  the  authority  to  declare  a  law  or 
a  decree  unconstitutional.  It  is  worth  men- 
tioning here  that  until  recently,  two  Su- 
preme Court  Justices.  Drs.  Rodrigo  Molina 
and  CamUo  Perez,  voiced  dissenting  opln 
ions  against  the  decisions  of  the  Court  in 
cases  of  petition  for  protection  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees.  A  few  months  ago.  Dr. 
Perez,  also  a  law  professor  at  the  University 
of  Panama,  was  assassinated.  The  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  death  have  not  yet 
been  clarified.  A  coroner  brought  in  by  the 
family  was  not  permitted  to  be  present  at 
the  autopsy. 

In  summary,  we  can  state  that  in  Panama, 
a  signatory  to  the  human  rights  Instru- 
mente  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  United  Nations,  human 
rights  of  the  first  generation  (right  to  life, 
to  freedom,  to  elect  and  be  elected,  etc.)  and 
of  the  second  generation  (economic,  social. 
and  cultural  righU)  are  violated  with  impu- 


nity, as  are  constitutional  and  legal  guaran- 
tees. The  struggle  of  the  Panamanian 
people  is  a  struggle  for  sovereignty  not 
against  an  external  enemy  but  rather 
against  an  internal  one.  at  a  time  when  the 
regime  has  abrogated  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  sov- 
ereignty belongs  to  the  people  and  not  to 
the  military,  nor  to  General  Noriega.  The 
F>anamanian  people  are  asking  fraternal 
peoples  of  the  world  for  their  recognition 
and  their  solidarity  with  a  people  that  Is 
struggling  to  recover  Its  sovereignty. 

Selected  STATEMEirrs  on  Human  Rights 
Concerns  or  the  Panamanian  Conference 
OP  Cathouc  Bishops 
[Excerpts  of  a  Communique  of  the  Panama- 
nian Bishops'  Conference.  Jan.  5.  1989] 
At  the  present  time,  politicians  both  of 
the  government  and  the  opposition  have 
opted  for  the  "electoral  route."  This  in 
other  words,  is  the  constitutional  route, 
which  requires  complete  compliance  with  all 
of  the  rights  stipulated  in  the  law:  freedom 
of  expression  and  assembly,  respect  for  the 
good  name  and  reputation  of  persons  and 
institutions,  freedom  for  all  political  prison- 
ers, the  return  of  expatriates.  Impartiality 
on  the  part  of  the  organs  of  the  State,  etc. 
Moreover,  it  is  vital  that  this  "electoral 
route "  not  be  merely  a  political  game,  but 
rather  an  opportunity  to  review  the  plans 
and  programs  of  the  parties  In  order  to  pro- 
vide concrete  responses  to  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  people.  We  believe  that,  only 
on  these  terms,  the  "electoral  route"  will  be 
a  path  to  reconcilirtion  tuid  a  real  way  out 
of  the  long  economic,  political,  and  social 
crisis  which  plagues  us. 
(Letter  from  the  Panamanian  Bishops'  Con- 
ference to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Pana- 
manian Supreme  Court.  October  14.  1988] 
On  February  5.  1984.  the  Panamanian 
Bishops'  Conference  issued  its  Pastoral 
Letter  "On  the  Current  Political  Situation." 
In  It,  at  the  end  of  paragraph  12,  referring 
to  the  question  of  "public  and  private  immo- 
rality," we  stated:  "One  factor  worth  men- 
tioning Is  the  application  of  Justice.  It  is 
very  slow  in  many  cases.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  persons  detained  who  spend  long 
periods  in  prison  awaiting  trial.  The  delay  in 
the  investigation  and  conclusion  of  other 
public  cases,  sometimes  notorious  ones, 
tends  to  diminish  credibility  in  our  system 
of  Justice.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by 
the  influence,  from  wherever  it  may  come, 
exerted  on  decisions  made  by  that  system." 
These  words  take  on  even  greater  meaning 
today  as  we  observe,  sadly,  and  almost  help- 
lessly, how  citizens  from  distinct  walks  of 
life  are  arrested,  sentenced,  and  Inhumanely 
treated.  We  do  not  wish  to  enter  Into 
making  Judgments  about  their  guilt  or  Irmo- 
cence:  this  is  not  our  role.  But  we.  as  pastors 
and.  as  such,  promoters  of  human  dignity, 
are  concerned  by  the  norms  and  procedures 
followed  and  omitted  In  the  administration 
of  Justice  in  our  country. 

We  turn  to  Your  Honor  in  your  dual  role 
as  Supreme  Court  Justice,  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  our  Judicial  Branch,  and  as  a 
faithful  believer  In  Jesus  Christ,  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead  imtU  the 
end  of  time.  In  this  first  capacity,  you  have 
the  obligation  to  work  for  an  administration 
of  Justice  which  Is  "free,  expeditious,  and 
uninterrupted"  (Constitution.  Article  198) 
and  for  the  "safeguarding  of  the  Integrity  of 
the  Constitution"  (Constitution.  Article 
203.1).  In  the  second  capacity,  you  are  com- 
mitted to  make  the  "love  of  God  and  your 


fellow  man"  <Lc.  10.  27)  the  supreme  norm 
of  your  personal  and  professional  conduct. 
And  In  both,  without  discriminating  against 
anyone  for  his  social,  political,  religious,  or 
economic  condition. 

I  respectfully  list  below  some  aspects 
which  concern  us: 

1.  Denial  of  liberty  without  corresponding 
written  orders  from  competent  authorities 
and  without  guarantees  of  the  right  of  self- 
defense,  In  open  violation  of  Article  1986  of 
the  Judicial  Code. 

2.  Arrest  for  indefinite  periods  without 
placing  the  case  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  competent  authorities,  in  open  violation 
of  Article  21  of  the  Constitution  and  Article 
1968  of  the  Judicial  Code. 

3.  Arrest  or  detention  without  informing 
the  detained  about  the  reasons  of  the  same 
nor  his/her  constitutional  and  legal  rights, 
in  open  violation  of  Article  22  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

4.  Negation  of  the  right  of  "presumption 
of  iimocence."  in  open  violation  of  Article  22 
of  the  Constitution  and  Article  1966  of  the 
Judicial  Code. 

5.  Negation  of  the  right  to  legal  counsel  in 
police  and  legal  procedures.  In  open  viola- 
tion of  Article  22  of  the  Constitution  and 
Article  2043  of  the  Judicial  Code. 

6.  Even  when  constitutional  and  legal 
rights  are  violated,  the  right  of  Habeas 
Corpus  Is  denied,  in  open  violation  of  Article 
23  of  the  Constitution  and  Article  2158  of 
the  Judicial  Code. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  declarations 
or  private  commentaries  not  made  or  sub- 
stantiated publicly  for  fear  of,  or  lack  of 
confidence  in,  legal  Institutions,  which 
reveal  other  violations  of  fundamental 
human  rights  guaranteed  in  our  Constitu- 
tion: exposure  of  the  detained  to  physical 
and  mental  torture  (Article  28),  pressuring 
detainees  to  testify  against  themselves  (Ar- 
ticle 25),  and  expatriation  (Article  30). 

We  believe  that,  even  in  cases  where  de- 
tainees are  guilty,  no  law,  either  divine  or 
human  Justifies  unjust  treatment.  We  must 
state,  unfortunately,  that  although  the  law 
must  be  the  vehicle  of  Justice,  the  old  Latin 
adage  "summimi  ius  summa  iniurla"  Is  ap- 
propriate, when  a  veneer  of  legality  Is  used 
to  mask  the  most  flagrant  Injustices. 

"Because  Peace  and  Law  are  reciprocally 
cause  and  effect;  Peace  favors  Law;  and,  at 
the  same  time.  Law  favors  Peace"  (Pope 
Paul  VI,  1969)  our  organisms  and  function- 
aries of  the  Justice  system  must  work  hard 
so  that  in  Panama  not  only  a  State  of  Law 
but  also,  a  climate  of  Peace,  is  established. 

(Letter  of  the  Panamanian  Bishops'  Con- 
ference to  the  Minister  of  Government  and 
Justice,  September  28,  1988] 

In  the  name  of  the  Panamanian  Bishops' 
Conference  we  respectfully  write  to  you  to 
request  that  you  apply  your  good  offices  to 
finding  a  Just  solution  to  the  problems  that 
we  note  below,  which  are  cause  for  our  pro- 
found pastoral  concern. 

We  are  aware  that  a  number  of  detentions 
have  been  occurring  without  compliance 
with  the  most  elemental  legal  requirements 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  (that  Is. 
without  arrest  warrants  and  without  the  de- 
tained persons  being  guaranteed  the  right 
to  legal  counsel). 

Frequently,  also,  family  members  of  the 
detained  are  not  told  of  the  place  of  deten- 
tion and  therefore,  the  possibility  of  their 
visiting  the  detained  Is  denied.  Additionally. 
In  some  cases,  the  religious  attention  which 
both  chaplains  and  bishops  have  wished  to 
offer  to  the  detained  has  been  blocked. 
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Another  subject  of  our  concern  has  been 
the  series  of  massive  layoffs  of  public  em- 
ployees, which,  in  addition  to  lending  itself 
to  being  interpreted  as  political  repression, 
aggravates  the  fragile  economy  of  many 
Puiamanlan  families. 

We  hope  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
Your  Excellency  and  with  other  high  au- 
thorities of  the  RepubUc. 

We  wish  to  request  the  most  scrupulous 
respect  of  individual  liberties  consecrated  by 
oiu-  Constitution,  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  creation  of  a  climate  of  dialogue  and 
reconciliation  so  necessary  in  these  difficult 
moments  in  which  our  Nation  is  living.* 
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OPPOSITION  TO  GAS  TAX  HIKE 
FOR  BUDGET  DEFICIT  REDUC- 
TION 
•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Joining  in  cosponsoring  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 63,  introduced  by  my  colleague  on 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee.  Senator  Symms.  This  reso- 
lution, like  House  Resolution  41,  is  a 
statement  in  opposition  to  raising  the 
gas  tax  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the 
Federal  budget  deficit. 

This  Nation  faces  grave  problems  be- 
cause of  a  Federal  deficit  that  has  tri- 
pled in  the  last  8  years.  At  the  same 
time,  our  highway  system  is  in  critical 
need  of  construction  suid  repair  work; 
there  are  not  sufficient  fvmds  to  ad- 
dress those  needs.  So,  in  my  view,  it  is 
the  height  of  irresponsibility  to  rob 
the  highway  trust  fund  and  diminish 
its  effectiveness  in  order  to  pay  off 
some  of  the  national  debt  which  the 
highway  program  had  no  part  in  creat- 
ing. 

Earlier  this  month,  once  again,  a 
bridge  collapsed  and  several  lives  were 
lost.  In  this  case,  a  53-year-old  bridge 
over  the  Hatchie  River  near  Coving- 
ton. TN,  failed,  and  at  least  seven 
people,  including  a  4-year-old  girl, 
died.  Two  years  ago.  almost  to  the  day. 
a  bridge  over  the  Schoharie  Creek 
near  Albany,  NY.  coUapsed,  killing  10 
people. 

The  most  recent  figures  from  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration 
[PHWA]  show  that  $72  billion  is 
needed  to  address  backlogged  and  ac- 
cruing bridge  deficiencies  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid system  alone.  This  works  out 
to  almost  $3.8  billion  annually,  but  in- 
stead we  are  spending  about  one-third 
that  amount— $1.3  billion,  for  exam- 
ple. In  fiscal  1988. 

The  same  serious  underinvestment  is 
taking  place  on  otir  Nation's  highways. 
Obligations  for  FHWA  programs  in 
fiscal  1988.  including  bridge  construc- 
tion, were  $13.3  billion,  but  FHWA 
itself  estimates  that  over  $20  billion  is 
needed  annually  just  to  maintain  our 
present  system.  In  fact,  we  are  unable 
to  spend  moneys  on  hand  in  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  because  of  existing 
budgetary  constraints.  Unfortunately. 
our  highway  and  bridge  needs  can't  be 
put  on  hold;  they  become  more  acute 
each  day. 


In  addition  to  the  obvious  need  for  a 
safe,  reliable  transportation  system, 
our  roads  and  bridges  are  essential  to 
our  economy,  productivity,  and  mobili- 
ty. The  highway  program  has  not  con- 
tributed to  the  Federal  deficit,  and 
while  it  seems  an  easy  solution  to  use 
the  highway  tax  mechanism  for  deficit 
reduction,  those  funds  are  urgently 
needed  for  their  intended  purpose— 
the  construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
our  highway  system. 

Proponents  of  the  gas  tax  hike  argue 
that  right  now  gasoline  prices  are  low 
and  no  one  will  notice  an  increase.  In 
fact,  since  the  Alaskan  oilspill  on 
March  24,  gas  prices  have  jumped 
from  $1  a  gallon  to  an  average  of  $1.12 
a  gallon,  the  highest  price  since 
August  1987.  There  is  a  good  possibili- 
ty that  prices  will  rise  still  more. 

When  it  comes  to  family  budgets, 
lower  income  and  rural  drivers  are 
sdways  hardest  hit  by  increases  in  gas 
prices  and  gas  taxes.  Households  earn-  • 
ing  between  $10,000  and  $30,000  per 
year  pay  twice  as  much  in  percentage 
terms  for  gas  as  those  who  make 
$50,000.  Taxes  should  be  based  on  abil- 
ity to  pay  and  fairness.  Why  should  a 
factory  worker  who  commutes  by  car 
30  miles  a  day  pay  an  extra  tax  that  a 
stockbroker  taking  the  subway  avoids? 
And  why  ask  a  motorist  in  North 
Dakota  or  Wyoming  to  shoulder 
nearly  twice  the  responsibility  for  defi- 
cit reduction  than  a  driver  in  Hawaii 
or  Washington,  DC,  would? 

Gasoline  taxes  already  account  for 
more  than  a  fourth  of  all  excise  taxes 
collected.  And  gas  is  a  necessity,  not  a 
luxury  or  an  option,  for  those  who 
depend  on  their  cars  for  basic  trans- 
portation. 

A  boost  in  the  Federal  gas  tax  will 
also  hurt  States  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
crease State  gas  taxes.  North  Dakota 
is  one  of  11  States  seeking  motor  fuel 
tax  increases  this  year.  My  State's 
highway  department  warns,  "[alt  a 
time  when  Federal  highway  funds  are 
being  cut  back,  and  State  and  local 
governments  are  asked  to  fill  the  void, 
a  Federal  motor  fuel  tax  increase 
would  inhibit  the  ability  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  raise  necessary 
revenue." 

The  Federal  share  of  all  highway 
funding  amoimts  to  only  22  percent, 
with  States  raising  49  percent  and 
local  governments  29  percent  of  the 
total.  Since  over  three  quarters  of  the 
financing  burden  rests  with  States  and 
localities,  it  is  wrongheaded  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  collec- 
tion of  highway  taxes  at  the  munici- 
pal, county,  and  State  levels  even 
tougher. 

In  conclusion,  the  proposals  to  in- 
crease and  then  divert  highway  user 
taxes  away  from  transportation  and 
toward  budget  deficit  reduction  are 
unwise  and  unfair.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  such  a  tax  hike.  A 
sound  highway  system  is  essential  to 
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the  Nation's  economic  well-being.  The 
user  fees  for  improving  and  repairing 
our  roads  and  bridges  must  continue 
to  be  dedicated  to  that  very  important 
task.* 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  KERRY 
BEFORE  ILLINOIS  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  key- 
note speech  delivered  by  our  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  before  the  Illinois 
Education  Association  annual  conven- 
tion last  month  in  Rosemont.  IL. 

The  education  of  our  children  is  vi- 
tally important  to  the  future  of  our  so- 
ciety and  our  economy.  Yet  our  chil- 
dren's futvire  is  in  jeopardy  because  of 
two  major  threats  from  abroad— drugs 
and  economic  competition.  Senator 
Kerry's  remarks  address  these  issues 
eloquently. 

Despite  many  obstacles,  we  must 
make  a  wholesale  commitment  to  our 
schools,  to  our  children,  and  to  our 
teachers.  It  is  vital  that  we  approach 
the  problems  in  our  schools  together 
as  a  community  so  that  otir  children's 
education  is  second  to  none,  so  that 
oxir  children  have  the  tools  to  succeed 
in  an  increasingly  competitive  world 
marketplace. 

I  ask  that  Senator  Kerry's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Mr.  Kkrrt.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  today 
and  to  talk  to  you  about  what  I  view  as  per- 
haps the  greatest  challenge  our  country 
faces  in  the  1990's:  creating  a  school  system 
that  can  provide  all  the  children  of  this 
nation  with  an  education  that  is  second  to 
none. 

There  isn't  a  person  who  doesn't  under- 
stand the  Importance  of  that  challenge.  Our 
chUdren  are,  afterall,  our  nation's  future. 
They  will  shape  the  events  and  institutions 
in  this  coimtry  during  the  next  century  and 
they  will  decide  whether  America  will  sUy 
number  one  in  the  world. 

Right  now  our  chUdren's  future  is  very 
much  in  Jeopardy.  We  are  failing  at  home  to 
respond  to  serious  threats  from  abroad. 
There  are  two  in  particular  that  1  want  to 
discuss  with  you  today:  drugs  and  economic 
competition.  These  are  obviously  very  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  problems,  but  the  solution  to 
both,  at  least  in  part,  lays  in  upgrading  our 
educational  system. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  drug  prob- 
lem in  this  country  is  one  of  supply  and 
demand.  Illegal  narcotics  are  grown,  har- 
vested, processed,  and  transported  from  for- 
eign countries,  mostly  in  Latin  America,  to 
be  sold  and  consumed  in  this  country. 

Latin  American  crimlnsds  such  as  Pablo 
Escobar,  Jorge  Ochoa.  Jaime  Guillot  Lara 
and  Carlos  Ledher  have  formed  large, 
ocean-spanning.  mafia-Uke  organizations 
that  are  capable  of  very  large  and  very  com- 
plex undertakings.  They  have  formed  drug 
cartels  that  are  now  on  a  par  with  IBM, 
AT&T  and  General  Motors. 

The  cartels  have  become  so  successful  in 
plying  the  American  market  with  drugs  that 
we  now  face  an  epidemic  beyond  anything 
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our  worst  nightmares  might  have  conjured 
up.  Consider  the  foliowlng: 

Polls  show  that  about  50  percent  of  all 
Americans  say  that  they  have  had  a  relative 
or  a  close  friend  who  has  had  a  problem 
with  Illegal  drugs,  and  one  out  of  every 
three  say  that  Illicit  drugs  can  be  purchased 
within  a  mile  of  their  home. 

Some  20  million  Americans  smoke  mari- 
juana, nearly  six  million  regularly  use  co- 
caine, and  half  a  million  are  addicted  to 
heroin: 

Sixty  percent  of  all  illegal  drugs  in  the 
world  are  used  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  market  for  drugs  produces 
annM^i  revenues  of  at  least  $100  billion  at 
retail  prices.  This  Is  twice  what  U.S.  con- 
sumers spend  for  oil  each  year. 

The  street  price  for  a  kilo  of  cocaine  is 
down  from  (60,000  in  1980  to  as  low  as 
$8.000-$10.000  a  kilo  today.  This  means  that 
greater  quantities  of  what  was  once  the 
dnig  of  the  rich  are  within  the  price-range 
of  more  and  more  Americans. 

Between  1982  and  1986  the  amount  of  co- 
caine seized  coming  into  the  United  States 
more  than  doubled  from  31  metric  tons  to 
72.3  metric  tons.  The  problem  has  reached 
such  a  magnitude  that  the  various  agencies 
Involved  in  the  war  on  drugs  cannot  come 
up  with  an  accurate  figiire  as  to  how  much 
cocaine  reaches  the  streets  of  our  country 
today. 

The  crime  rate  last  year  in  Washington 
D.C.  rose  15  percent.  There  have  already 
been  over  100  murders  this  year— most  of 
them  dnig  related.  The  nation's  capital,  de- 
mocracy's capital,  is  fast  becoming  the  drug 
capital  and  the  murder  capital. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  a  serious  threat  to 
our  national  security. 

Next  week,  the  Subcommittee  on  Narcot- 
ics and  Terrorism,  which  I  chair,  will  issue  a 
report,  culminating  a  two  year  investigation, 
that  clearly  lays  out  the  scope  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  threat.  Among  the  many  Indi- 
viduals who  testified  before  our  committee. 
I  believe  General  Paul  Gorman,  the  former 
commander  of  the  southern  front,  summed 
up  the  problem  best.  He  stated: 

"The  American  people  must  understand 
much  better  than  they  ever  have  in  the 
past,  how  their  safety  and  that  of  our  chil- 
dren Is  threatened  by  Latin  drug  conspir- 
acies [which  are]  dramatically  more  success- 
ful at  subversion  in  the  United  States  than 
any  that  are  centered  in  Moscow." 

But  you  don't  need  General  Gorman  to 
tell  you  this. 

If  you  talk  to  police  officers  in  Chicago 
and  across  the  country,  they  will  tell  you 
about  the  drug  gangs  that  are  more  vicious 
and  more  violent  than  any  we  have  seen  in 
our  history. 

If  you  talk  to  prosecutors  and  Judges  in 
Chicago  and  across  the  country,  they  will 
tell  that  our  courts  are  so  clogged  with 
drug-related  cases  that  the  criminals,  the 
drug  pushers,  can  count  on  being  back  on 
the  streete  Just  a  few  days  after  they  are  ar- 
rested. 

If  you  talk  to  doctors  and  nurses  in  Chica- 
go's hospitals  and  in  hospitals  around  the 
country  they  will  tell  you  that  they  are  in- 
undated with  the  victims  of  violence  associ- 
ated with  drugs.  And  they  will  tell  you 
about  the  babies  that  are  being  bom  with 
addiction  to  drugs — or  worse  yet— infected 
with  AIDS. 

And  if  you  talk  to  the  people  in  this 
room— high  school  and  Junior  high  school 
teachers  from  the  Chicago  area,  they  will 
tell  you.  as  teachers  across  this  country  will 
tell  you.  that  half  our  kids  are  experiment- 


ing with  drugs  and  alcohol  in  Jtinior  high 
school. 

Enough  lamenting  of  the  problem.  What 
can  we  do?  What  must  we  do? 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  never  had  a  na- 
tional drug  policy  in  this  country— not  even 
during  the  last  eight  years  when  the  need 
has  been  so  obvious.  We  had  "Just  say  no"— 
and  I  applaud  Nancy  Reagan  because  she 
did  a  wonderful  Job.  But  "Just  say  no"  Is  not 
a  strategy— It's  one  single  public  relations 
effort.  It's  not  the  way  to  fight  the  war  on 
drugs. 

What  we  need  is  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  combatting  the  threat  of  drugs 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  That  means  increasing  our  ef- 
forts in  law  enforcement,  Interdiction,  eradi- 
cation, treatment  and  especially  education- 
Increasing  them  all  at  the  same  time. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  a  $6.5  bil- 
lion omnibus  anti-drug  bill.  In  that  bill  we 
had  an  entire  chapter  devoted  to  education. 
We  authorized  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
for  teacher  training.  We  authorized  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  development  of  early 
childhood  education  drug  abuse  prevention 
curriculum  materials.  We  authorized  a  pro- 
gram for  drug  education  and  prevention  re- 
lating to  youth  gangs.  We  still  need  to  ade- 
quately fund  those  efforts. 

While  I'm  proud  of  the  framework  created 
In  that  bill,  I  know  that  we  can't  wait 
around  for  the  government  to  solve  the 
problem.  We  need  to  start  educating  our 
kids  against  the  dangers  of  drugs  at  pre- 
school age.  And  we  need  to  do  it  now.  We 
need  to  get  teachers  and  parents  even  more 
Involved  now.  We  need  to  fight  back  in  the 
schools  and  we  need  to  do  it  now. 

In  my  opinion,  no  one  can  do  more  to  edu- 
cate our  children  than  President  Bush.  But 
he  needs  to  make  the  drug  issue  a  priority. 
He  talks  about  the  importance  of  education 
in  fighting  the  scourge  of  drugs,  but  I 
haven't  seen  him  back  up  those  words.  He 
should  visit  our  schools,  and  talk  to  our  stu- 
dents and  he  should  do  it  on  almost  a 
weekly  basis.  He  needs  to  be  out  front  and 
visible.  It  has  been  two  months  since  the  in- 
auguration and  I  have  seen  nothing  that 
tells  me  it  is  not  business  as  usual. 

President  Bush  must  also  take  the  lead  in 
dealing  with  the  hemispheric  implications 
of  the  narcotics  problem.  I  have  said  several 
times  that  I  believe  that  he  should  convene 
a  summit  of  all  the  Latin  Presidents  to  dis- 
cuss the  issues  of  drugs,  money  laundering 
and  related  economic  issues. 

The  United  States  has  some  leverage  here. 
Many  of  the  drug  producer  or  transit  coun- 
tries In  Latin  America  are  also  burdened  by 
debt.  President  Bush.  Secretary  Baker  and 
Secretary  Brady  should  be  developing  a 
debt  relief  plan  that  is,  among  other  things, 
tied  to  progress  on  the  drug  issue. 

I  also  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  possi- 
bility of  Joint  military  operations  with  Latin 
governments— at  their  Invitation,  against 
the  cartels.  Make  no  mistake  about  it— the 
cartels  pose  a  serious  threat  to  our  country 
and  we  need  to  fight  back. 

But  while  drugs  from  abroad  pose  a  sinis- 
ter threat  to  our  society,  there  is  a  more 
subtle  but  an  equally  disturbing  foreign 
threat— that  of  foreign  competition.  And  it 
is  growing  In  Importance  partly  because  of 
the  same  indifference  which  has  permitted 
narcotics  to  become  the  scourge  they  are. 

The  fact  is  that  our  ability  to  compete  in 
world  markets  is  eroding.  This  new  reality 
requires  that  competitiveness  become  the 
economic  agenda  for  the  next  decade.  We 
have  to  start  behaving  like  a  nation  that 


wants  to  be  number  one.  In  no  uncertain 
terms  that  means  a  return  to  basic  educa- 
tion. 

For  the  past  few  year  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Working  Group 
on  Economic  Competitiveness— We've  done 
significant  research  on  the  issue  of  competi- 
tiveness and  I'd  like  to  share  with  you  some 
of  the  findings: 

First,  let's  look  at  productivity.  It  has 
been  Increasing  In  the  recent  past,  as  It 
always  does  during  a  recovery,  but  it  has 
been  Increasing  more  slowly  than  In  the 
past  and  more  slowly  than  In  the  nations 
against  which  we  compete. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  in 
the  14  years  since  the  first  oil  crisis,  the  pro- 
ductivity of  U.S.  manufacturers  rose  an  av- 
erage of  only  1.4%  a  year.  This  1.4%  com- 
pares to  average  productivity  Increases  of 
3.8%  for  West  Germany,  4.5%  for  Prance, 
5.6%  for  Japan,  and  5.7%  for  Belgium.  Even 
Britain,  notorious  for  its  Industrial  sluggish- 
ness, beat  the  U.S.,  with  gains  averaging 
2.8%. 

Productivity,  of  course.  Is  a  direct  result  of 
savings  and  Investment  patterns  In  an  econ- 
omy. On  both  counts,  the  U.S.  has  done 
poorly  in  recent  years. 

Our  personal  savings  rate  is  the  lowest  of 
any  industrial  nation  by  a  factor  of  three, 
and  continues  to  drop.  As  a  result,  despite  a 
host  of  tax  Incentives,  and  the  necessity  for 
retooling  as  a  result  of  technological 
changes,  American  manufacturers  are  In- 
vesting less  In  new  equipment  then  ever 
before. 

Real  productive  Investment  In  the  U.S. 
has  declined  from  an  average  aimual  growth 
rate  of  8.4%  in  the  1960s  to  barely  4%  In  the 
1970s  to  only  2.2%  In  the  '80s.  And  not  sur- 
prisingly, when  compared  to  our  trading 
partners,  the  level  of  the  U.S.  Investment  In 
plant,  equipment,  and  inventories  as  a  per- 
cent of  GNP  Is  significantly  lower  then  In 
W.  Germany.  Japan.  Italy,  and  other  Indus- 
trial countries. 

The  shortcomings  of  U.S.  manufacturers 
were  highlighted  in  a  recent  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review  study  which  found  that: 

In  the  past  five  years.  Japan  has  outspent 
the  U.S.  by  2  to  1  In  automation. 

Systems  development  In  Japan  is  accom- 
plished in  1.25  to  1.75  years,  but  more  then 
twice  as  long,  2.5  to  3  years,  in  the  U.S. 

Plfty-flve  percent  of  the  machine  tools  In- 
troduced in  Japan  in  the  last  five  years  were 
computer  numerically  controlled,  compared 
to  only  18%  of  those  Installed  In  U.S. 

So  when  we  review  these  trends — GNP 
growth,  employment,  productivity,  savings 
and  Investment— we  see  disturbing  signs. 
And  these  same  ominous  trends  continue 
when  we  look  at  trends  in  basic  research— 
an  area  where  the  United  States  has  long 
considered  itself  pre-eminent,  and  without 
peer. 

U.S.  companies  are  getting  fewer  patents 
than  they  did  15  years  ago  while  patents 
issued  to  foreigners  are  steadily  Increasing. 

Civilian  R&D  expenditures  in  the  U.S.  as 
a  percentage  of  GNP  lag  far  behind  Japan 
and  West  Germany. 

In  1980,  U.S.  funds  for  mUitary  and  non- 
mUltary  R&D  were  split  50/50.  Today,  the 
military  consumes  72%  of  the  total  federal 
research  dollar,  leaving  Just  28%  for  all 
other  research. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  sit  back  In  the 
face  of  these  trends  and  believe  that  some- 
how things  win  take  care  of  themselves. 
And  the  most  important  single  step  that  we 
can  take  to  tackle  the  problem  of  restoring 
America's  economic  competitiveness   is   to 
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achieve  broad-based  excellence  in  education 
and  training. 

As  Etevid  Keams.  Chairman  and  CEO  of 
Xerox  said  recently,  "Education  is  a  bigger 
factor  In  productivity  growth  than  increased 
capital,  economies  of  scale  or  better  alloca- 
tion of  resources". 

In  1»83  many  of  us  were  shocked  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation's report  "A  Nation  at  Risk".  We  were 
informed  that  not  only  were  our  best  and 
brightest  students  having  trouble  competing 
with  their  peers  in  other  countries,  but  one- 
third  of  our  children  were  getting  an  inad- 
equate education— one  that  failed  to  give 
them  even  the  basic  skills  needed  by  a  com- 
plex rapidly  changing,  technology  driven, 
work  place. 

Moreover,  every  international  compara- 
tive test  of  student  skills  finds  our  students 
trailing  badly  or  dead  last. 

The  most  recent  study  released  in  Janu- 
ary by  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
looked  at  math  and  science  achievement  in 
five  countries  and  four  Canadian  provinces. 
The  United  States  was  last  in  math  and 
near  the  botton  in  science,  beaten  by  coun- 
tries like  Korea.  Spain,  Britain  and  Ireland. 
In  another  recent  study  which  included 
many  of  our  most  serious  competitors  Japa- 
nese students  were  in  first  place  in  science 
achievement,  while  U.S.  fourteen  year  olds 
were  dead  last.  The  same  was  true  for  over 
seventeen  year  olds  in  a  test  of  math  sidlls. 
Perhaps,  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of 
this  problem  is  the  awareness  of  parts  or  all 
of  it  are  not  entirely  new.  Presidents  have 
alluded  to  It— but  have  never  provided  the 
leadership  or  resources  needed  to  solve  it. 
The  political  leadership  and  will  has  been  as 
absent  from  this  battlefield  as  it  has  been 
from  the  war  on  drugs.  In  both  wars  we 
have  In  the  making  other  Vletnams— where 
the  soldiers  in  the  field  are  damned  for  lack 
of  political  strategy  and  will  to  win;  where 
the  casualties  and  innocent  victims  will  be 
scattered  across  the  landscape  of  our  own 
country;  and,  our  own  children  and  our  own 
future  will  bear  the  scars  of  our  political 
cowardice  and  ineptitude. 

We  are  a  great  nation.  We  have  more 
often  than  not  behaved  like  a  great  nation. 
But  no  great  nation  in  the  course  of  history 
has  stayed  that  way  without  nurturing  its 
youth,  building  a  foundation  for  citizenship 
and  excellence  in  education. 

To  that  end,  we  must  now  set  a  goal  for 
the  millennium;  that  in  the  course  of  the 
next  decade  we  will  make  America's  educa- 
tional system  and  its  labor  force  the  best  in 
the  world.  We  will  transform  the  school  and 
the  workplace  in  such  a  way  that  our  labor 
force  will  once  again  be  the  most  produc- 
tive, the  most  deserving  of  the  world's  high- 
est standard  of  living. 

We  will  not  approach  the  problem  by 
gradualism  but  with  the  same  wholesale 
commitment  which  in  the  1960's  saw  us 
place  a  man  on  the  moon  and  bring  him 
home  again.  And  we  wiU  approach  it  as  a 
community  which  shares  a  deep  conviction 
that  together— business,  labor,  parents, 
community  and  government  at  all  levels— 
we  shall  and  we  must  make  it  happen. 

As  we  launch  this  mission  we  must  be 
aware  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  obsU- 
cles  so  we  can  focus  on  them  and  succeed. 

Plrat,  in  the  next  twelve  years  minorities 
will  make  up  at  least  fifty  percent  or  more 
of  all  our  children  in  America's  public 
schools.  Many  of  these  chUdren  will  come 
from  homes  in  which  English  is  a  second 
language,  will  live  in  poverty,  will  come 
from  unsUble  home  lives  and  wiU  have  been 
bom  in  an  era  of  rampant  drug  abuse. 


Second,  tomorrow's  competitive  labor 
force  must  be  trained  to  anticipate  change, 
to  be  creative,  to  analyze  problems,  to  com- 
municate effectively,  and  employ  other 
higher  order  skills.  An  educational  system 
that  cannot  equip  us  with  the  basics  must 
take  our  students  beyond  the  basics  or  it 
WiU  fail  us. 

Third,  we  need  to  recognize  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  labor  force  in  the  year  2000  is 
already  at  work.  Many  of  these  workers  are 
inadequately  prepared  to  be  a  contributing 
part  of  the  competitive  labor  force  that  we 
need  and  the  new  world  marketplace  de- 
mands. 

So,  what  do  we  do  first,  what  are  our  pri- 
orities? 

First,  we  must  all  understand  that  there  is 
no  single  proposal,  no  set  of  actions  by  the 
private  sector  or  any  unit  of  government 
that  will  accomplish  our  mission.  The  cre- 
ation of  a  better  educated,  more  efficient 
and  more  competitive  work  force  will  re- 
quire hundreds  of  decisions  on  contracts,  on 
curricula,  on  budgets,  on  organization  by 
each  of  us,  particularly  at  the  community 
level.  If  these  decisions  reflect  our  resolve  to 
be  the  best  we  shall  in  our  uniquely  Ameri- 
can way,  succeed  in  overcoming  obstacles 
and  in  reaching  our  goal. 

But,  there  are  many  specific  actions  that 
we  all  can  take  each  in  our  own  sphere.  In 
Washington,  we  can  fight  for  expanded 
funding  for  education  Items  from  Chapter  I 
to  the  WIC  program!  And,  there  are  new  ini- 
tiatives we  can  undertake. 

There  are  three  areas  that  I  believe  must 
be  placed  high  on  the  Congressional  agenda: 
One,  we  must  be  certain  that  every  child 
that  enters  our  school  system  has  a  chance 
to  succeed.  Undoubtedly  the  most  impor- 
tant investment  in  educational  success  is  in 
early  childhood.  "Head  Start"  and  other 
programs  that  provide  nutrition,  health 
screening,  child  development,  and  the  like 
have  been  extraordinarily  successful.  How- 
ever, fewer  than  20%  of  the  children  that 
need  these  programs  can  now  be  served. 

President  Bush  talked  in  the  campaign 
about  extending  'Head  Start"  to  all  four 
year  olds,  I've  co-spwnsored  legislation  with 
Senator  Kennedy  to  do  Just  that.  It's  called 
the  "Smart  Start"  program  and  it  will  assist 
state  and  local  governments  in  expanding 
and  upgrading  existing  early  childhood  edu- 
cation and  child  care  programs. 

This  program  gives  considerable  flexibility 
to  states  and  localities  in  its  implementa- 
tion. Its  success  hinges  on  professionally 
trained  staff  and  low  student  to  teacher 
ratios.  One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the 
program  is  that  it  will  be  coordinated  with 
public  schools,  as  well  as  with  nutrition, 
health  and  social  service  centers. 

For  the  majority  of  kids  attending  public 
school  in  the  next  decade,  research  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  if  they  have  had 
pre-school  they  are; 

About  half  as  likely  to  have  a  teenage 
pregnancy. 
Over  a  third  less  likely  to  be  arrested. 
Nearly  half  as  likely  to  be  on  welfare. 
Less  than  half  as  likely  to  suffer  mental 
retardation. 
One  third  more  likely  to  be  employed. 
And  nearly  twice  as  likely  to  go  on  to 
higher  education. 

Our  shortsightedness  in  funding  pre- 
school, imless  corrected,  will  contribute 
more  to  a  decline  in  U.S.  competitiveness 
and  to  our  standard  of  living  than  any  other 
single  factor  that  is  within  our  control. 

Two,  we  must  re-evaluate  teaching  as  a 
profession.   You  simply  cannot  expect  to 
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teach  an  increasingly  more  diverse  student 
body  an  increasingly  sophisticated  curricu- 
lum unless  you  can  attract  many  more  of 
the  highest  quality  and  best  trained  gradu- 
ates of  higher  education  to  public  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  school  teaching.  Go  into 
any  college  and  ask  students,  "who  plans  to 
go  into  teaching?"  Rarely  does  a  hand  get 
raised.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  are  facing  a  na- 
tional teacher  shortage?  Many  of  you  have 
dedicated  your  lives  to  teaching  and  made  a 
huge  financial  sacrifice.  This  simply  cannot 
continue.  How  in  today's  world  can  you  ask 
people  to  see  value  in  impoverishment?  How 
can  you  say  to  a  math  or  science  teacher, 
"come  work  for  $18,000  and  maybe  one  day 
you'll  earn  $30,000,"  when  within  months 
they  can  earn  twice  that  in  the  private 
sector. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  Carnegie  Task 
Force  on  Teaching  found  that  only  about 
6%  of  college  freshman  have  an  interest  in  a 
teaching  career  (an  80%  drop  in  the  last  14 
years)  and  that  the  SAT  scores  of  those  in- 
terested in  teaching  lagged  substantially 
behind  the  SAT  scores  of  classmates  with 
other  career  interests.  We  have  our  work 
cut  out  for  us. 

We  must  attract  quality  teachers  with 
quality  pay  and  then  demand  that  they  per- 
form. 

At  present  teachers  are  grossly  underpaid. 
Consider  the  following: 

In  my  home  state  of  Massachusetts,  the 
average  starting  salary  is  almost  $19,000  for 
a  teacher.  That's  not  much,  but  it's  $3,000 
more  than  a  starting  teacher  receives  in  this 
state.  The  average  salary  for  teachers  in 
both  states  is  only  $30,000.  You  might  make 
$50,000— if  you  have  a  PhD  and  10  to  15 
year's  experience.  It  isn't  fair  and  It  isn't 
any  surprise  that  50%  of  the  teachers  hired 
will  leave  the  profession  in  their  first  five 
years. 

But  money  is  only  one  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. We  must  enhance  the  professionalism 
of  teachers,  reduce  the  prescriptive  Interfer- 
ence, and  let  teachers  do  what  they  are  pro- 
fessionally trained  to  do  .  .  .  teach.  We  need 
to  decentralize  responsibility  and  account- 
ability If  we  are  to  attract  and  retain  good 
teachers  and  help  them  give  us  the  good 
schools  and  Improved  student  achievement 
we  all  want.  Teachers  and  administrators  in 
site  after  site  around  the  country  are  dem- 
onstrating that  school  based  management 
works.  Oh  yes.  It  requires  dedication,  hard 
bargaining,  lots  of  imagination,  plenty  of 
patience,  but  in  the  end  the  children  bene- 
fit. I  know  that  In  Boston,  there  Is  an 
emerging  consensus  that  such  changes  are 
due. 

We  must  demand  standards  for  curricula, 
attendance  and  testing  which  will  guarantee 
that  people  are  learning  what  they  need  to. 
In  Japan  students  go  to  school  longer  hours 
and  60  days  more  a  year  than  in  this  coun- 
try. In  Europe  they  cannot  graduate  unless 
they  pass  a  standard  test.  In  America  we  go 
to  school  for  180  days  and  take  no  test.  The 
federal  government  should  extend  a  large 
carrot  to  local  school  districts  and  state 
boards  of  education  by  offering  grants  and 
scholarships  to  those  who  demonstrate  ob- 
jective educational  success. 

The  private  sector  must  be  motivated  to 
lend  Its  expertise  and  personnel— not  on 
haphazard  basis,  but  on  a  wholesale  scale, 
which  recognizes  Its  stake  In  this  Invest- 
ment for  the  future. 

I  will  soon  introduce  legislation  that  will 
provide  college  and  graduate  school  student 
loan  forgiveness  for  science,  math  and  engi- 
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neering  majors  who  commit  to  at  least  par- 
tial careers  In  teaching. 

I  also  believe  that  it  is  time  to  chaUenge 
America's  young  people  with  a  Teachers 
Corps  designed  to  recruit  bright  young 
people  to  the  mission  ot  making  America's 
education  the  best  in  the  world  by  the  year 
aOOO.  The  Teachers  Corps  would  forgive  stu- 
dent loans  for  its  members  and  provide 
scholarships  for  "teacher  training"  for 
those  who  wished  to  Join. 

Three.  I  believe  we  must  pay  much  more 
attention  to  those  with  limited  skills  who 
are  currently  in  the  labor  force  and  will  be 
for  decades.  We  must  make  the  concept  of 
"lifelong  education"  more  than  Just  a  cliche. 
Tet  most  businesses,  particularly  small  and 
medium  size  businesses,  don't  have  the  re- 
sources or  the  expertise  to  do  anything  but 
the  most  specific  functional  training.  Fur- 
thermore, It  is  often  counterproductive  at 
the  firm  level  to  upgrade  a  workers  skills 
who  may  then  walk  out  for  a  raise  and  go  to 
work  for  a  competitor.  But,  for  our  society 
as  a  whole  there  Is  no  question  of  the  value 
of  this  training. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Urban  and  Minority 
Small  Business  subcommittee  I  am  working 
on  a  plan  that  would  assist  and  encourage 
Small  Business,  working  with  professional 
educators,  to  upgrade  the  skills— basic  and 
technical  of  their  workers.  It  is  critical  that 
we  equip  non-college  educated  workers  to 
make  a  contribution  to  productivity  that 
produces  a  much  higher  standard  of  living 
than  what  Is  In  store  for  them  without  good 
training.  There  is  no  free  lunch  in  tomor- 
row's work  place. 

We  face  great  challenges  from  abroad 
which  in  my  opinion  only  heighten  the  chal- 
lenges that  we  face  at  home.  If  we  are  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  those  challenges,  we 
must  begin  to  look  inward,  and  we  must 
return  to  the  strengths  that  made  us  a  great 
country. 

I'm  not  Issuing  a  call  for  isolationism— we 
can't  Just  bury  out  heads  In  the  sand.  On 
the  contrary.  I'm  saying  that  we  must  be 
able  to  work  with  our  allies  to  solve  the 
drug  problem.  And  I'm  saying  that  we  must 
become  economically  strong  so  that  we  can 
compete  in  the  world  marketplace.  We  need 
to  confront  head-on  the  dual  threats  to  our 
national  security:  drugs  on  the  one  hand, 
and  our  declining  economic  power  on  the 
other.  There  Is  no  better  place  to  start  than 
in  our  schools.* 


UMI 


COMMISSION  TO  INVESTIGATE 
PAN  AM  FUOHT  103 
•  Bte.  MIKUI^KI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  add  my  voice  in  support  of 
Senate  Resolution  86  introduced  by 
the  dlstingxiished  chaii'man  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation,  Senator  Lauten- 
Bsao.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill. 

Recent  news  reports  have  revealed  a 
chronology  of  security  bulletins  and 
notifications  prior  to  the  explosion 
that  destroyed  Pan  Am  103  over  Scot- 
land and  took  the  lives  of  259  passen- 
gers and  crewmembers  and  17  Scottish 
residents  in  Lockerbie.  One  of  the 
most  disturbing  facts  that  this  Nation 
must  live  with  is  that,  despite  the 
warnings,  the  captain  of  Pan  Am  103 
did  not  even  know  his  plane  was  at 
risk.  The  passengers  and  crew  of  Pan 


Am  103  did  not  know  that  they  were 
possible  targets  for  a  terrorist  attack. 

We  now  know  that  it  was  a  terrorist 
bomb  that  killed  these  innocent  Amer- 
icans. We  know  that  the  bomb  was 
placed  in  the  baggage  compartment. 
We  also  know  that  there  were  warn- 
ings that  this  attack  would  take 
place— warnings  from  FAA  to  the  air- 
lines, warnings  from  the  West  German 
Government  to  United  States  airlines 
In  Frankfurt,  warnings  from  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  the  airlines.  And 
yet.  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings, 
nobody  warned  the  ticketholders  of 
Pan  Am  103.  Nobody  warned  the  pilots 
and  crew  of  Pan  Am  103. 

Why?  Well,  we  have  heard  that 
some  of  the  warnings  were  lost  in  the 
mail.  We  have  heard  that  some  of  the 
warnings  were  discounted  as  bogxis. 

Senator  Lautenberg  called  hearings 
on  the  Pan  Am  disaster  to  hear  about 
aviation  security  from  PAA.  What  we 
did  not  learn  at  this  hearing  is  that 
the  FAA  knew  about  a  warning  and 
did  not  share  it  with  Congress. 

Well,  it  is  time  we  found  out  Just 
what  the  U.S.  Government  knew  and 
when  we  knew  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  support  Senate  Resolution 
86.  It  requests  that  President  Bush  ap- 
point a  special  commission  to  look  into 
the  terrorist  destruction  of  Pan  Am 
103.  It  directs  the  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate what  Information  was  avail- 
able to  the  U.S.  Government  prior  to 
the  attack.  It  directs  the  Commission 
to  assess  the  adequacy  of  aviation  se- 
curity procedures.  It  directs  the  Com- 
mission to  make  recommendations  for 
changes  in  laws  and  regtilations  relat- 
ing to  security  of  commercial  air  carri- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  seven  Marylanders 
were  killed  in  the  terrorist  attack  over 
Lockerbie:  Lt.  George  Williams,  who 
would  have  made  captain  this  month: 
Miriam  Wolfe,  who  was  studying  for  a 
career  in  show  business;  Lindsay  Oten- 
asek.  a  student  at  Western  Maryland 
studying  to  teach  handicapped  chil- 
dren with  special  needs:  Karen 
Noonan,  who,  as  a  high  school  stu- 
dent, had  been  recognized  for  her  com- 
munity service  with  an  award  in  her 
name:  LuAnn  Rogers,  a  student  of  art: 
Michael  Bernstein,  a  lawyer  who  dedi- 
cated his  expertise  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  make  sure  the  Nazi  war 
criminals  were  brought  to  Justice;  and 
Jay  Kingham  of  Potomac. 

In  the  days  following  the  tragedy.  I 
contacted  the  families  of  the  victims 
but  could  offer  little  comfort  for  their 
loss. 

Senator  LAtrrENBixG  held  a  hearing 
on  March  14.  1989,  where  the  families 
of  the  Pan  Am  victims  had  a  chance  to 
let  Federal  officials  know  how  they 
felt  about  the  handling  of  the  crisis. 
They  did  not  have  many  favorable 
comments. 


The  subcommittee  members  also 
quizzed  the  State  Department's  terror- 
ism ambassador  about  the  handling  of 
terrorism  warnings  but  did  not  receive 
satisfactory  answers. 

That  is  why  we  need  this  commis- 
sion. 

This  Commission  will  look  for  some 
answers.  Knowing  what  happened  and 
how  the  same  tragedy  could  be  pre- 
vented in  the  future  may  be  some  com- 
fort to  the  families  of  the  most  recent 
victims. 

These  families  and  the  American 
public  have  a  right  to  know  the  truth. 

Congress  should  act  to  help  them 
get  it.« 


U.S.  ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY  AND 
DEMAND  THE  NORTHEASTERN 
REGION 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  held  a  hearing  on 
the  supply  and  demand  for  electricity 
in  the  Northeastern  United  States- 
New  York  and  New  EIngland. 

For  several  years  the  committee  has 
been  aware  of  a  trickle  of  predictions 
of  an  impending  electricity  shortage  in 
the  Northeast.  The  economy  of  the 
Northeast  has  improved  in  the  last 
decade.  The  consumption  of  electricity 
has  increased. 

This  year,  the  trickle  of  predictions 
has  become  a  flood.  Consumption  of 
electricity  in  the  Northeast  is  up 
sharply.  Supply  has  not  increased.  Ex- 
isting capacity  is  under  severe  strain. 
Reliability  is  eroding  to  a  dangerously 
low  level. 

Utilities  in  the  Northeast  are  scram- 
bling to  meet  demand.  They  are 
buying  power  from  new  sources,  in- 
cluding sources  in  Canada.  They  are 
extending  the  life  of  existing  plants. 
They  all  have  demand  reduction  pro- 
grams—improving efficiency,  but  also 
reducing  voltage  and  curtailing  cus- 
tomers. They  are  trying  to  build  some 
new  capacity— oil-fired  capacity.  None 
of  it  is  enough. 

In  the  middle  of  this  emerging  crisis 
are  the  Shoreham  and  Seabrook  nu- 
clear plants.  By  the  end  of  this  week,  a 
decision  will  likely  be  made  to  close 
the  Shoreham  plant. 

This  is  an  800-megawatt  nuclear  re- 
actor, fully  completed,  almost  certain 
to  be  licensed  by  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  located  right  in  the 
middle  of  an  area  that  desperately 
needs  power.  Yet  an  extraordinarily 
bizarre  set  of  measures  will  be  imposed 
to  avoid  the  use  of  this  perfectly  good 
plant.  Under  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed to  compensate  the  utility  that 
built  the  Shoreham  plant,  it  appears 
that  the  ratepayers  of  Long  Island  will 
pay  three  times  for  Shoreham— for  its 
construction,  its  destruction,  and  its 
replacement. 
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Mr.  President,  Secretary  of  Energy 
James  D.  Watkins  has  written  a  very 
compelling  article  for  the  Long  Island 
Newspaper  Newsday  on  the  situation 
that  will  result  on  Long  Island  if  the 
Shoreham  plant  is  not  permitted  to 
operate.  The  Secretary  presents  a 
clear  analysis  of  the  Shoreham  issue 
and  does  not  mince  his  words.  I  recom- 
mend this  article  to  my  oaUeagues  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Shoreham  Deal  Is  Stutf  akd  Nohskmse 
(By  James  D.  Watkins) 
If  SUte  officials  have  their  way,  this  Sat- 
urday, two  weeks  after  April's  Pool's  Day, 
about  2.5  million  New  Yorkers  will  be  hom- 
swoggled  Into  footing  the  bUl  for  one  of  the 
most  foolish  deals  in  the  nations  history. 

What's  at  stake  U  the  $5.5-blUion  Shore- 
ham nuclear  power  plant.  State  authorities 
want  to  buy  the  plant  for  $1,  dismantle  It 
and  pass  the  bill  on  to  consumers  in  the 
form  of  increased  electricity  rates  and  to 
federal  Uxpayers  in  the  form  of  a  massive 
$2.5-billion  tax  write-off.  The  state  wants  to 
settle  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

Conceived  in  1965  at  a  cost  of  $500  million, 
Shoreham  was  intended  to  come  on  line  in 
1971  to  address  Long  Island's  increasing 
demand  for  electric  power  and  to  reduce  its 
almost  total  dependence  on  oU  to  generate 
electricity.  Today,  18  years  and  an  extra  $5 
billion  later,  Shoreham  Is  ready  to  operate, 
but  it  Is  forced  to  sit  idle  as  it  has  for  the 
[HtBt  five  years— despite  a  need  for  its  power 
that  is  greater  than  ever.  Yesterday,  the 
New  York  Power  Authority  approved  the 
closure  plan,  3-2.  The  Long  Island  Power 
Authority  is  to  consider  it  today. 

II  you  are  not  yet  convinced  that  the 
Shoreham  saga  comes  straight  from  "Alice 
In  Wonderland,"  then  ask  yourself  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

How  can  state  and  local  officials  claim 
they  will  provide  reliable  electric  power  into 
the  future  when  brownouts  are  already  oc- 
curring on  Long  Island?  Residents  face 
likely  brownouts  this  summer  and  in  the 
years  ahead.  With  peak  demand  having 
grown  an  average  of  4  percent  per  year  for 
the  last  six  years,  and  given  the  fact  that 
the  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.  ran  at  98.6 
percent  of  capacity  last  year  during  its  high- 
est load  days,  elementary  arithmetic  tells  us 
that  Long  Islanders  are  in  for  tough  times 
ahead.  When  demand  outpaces  supply,  will 
the  politicians  have  the  courage  to  tell  their 
constituents  to  sweat  more  In  the  summer? 
"Off  with  their  heads!"  exclaimed  Wonder- 
land's harping  Queen  toward  many  of  her 
subjects.  She  flnaUy  provoked  Alice  to  "give 
a  little  scream,  half  of  fright  and  half  of 
anger,"  and  awaken  to  the  real  world. 

How  can  officials  declare  that  Shoreham 
is  unsafe  and  that  evacuation  is  impossible 
If  they  refuse  to  participate  in  emergency 
planning  exercises? 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
holds  the  responsibUity  for  establishing  the 
highest  standards  of  safety  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  nuclear  faculties 
across  the  nation.  And  the  NRC  has  de- 
clared repeatedly  that  Shoreham  is  safe  and 
that  emergency  evacuation  plans  are  more 
than  adequate. 

In  addition,  the  NRC  has  almost  complet- 
ed its  exhaustive  Ucensing  process,  and 
Shoreham  could  weU  be  licensed  within  the 
next  two  weeks.  The  sUte  has  not  raised 
similar  objections  to  the  six  other  nuclear 


power  plants  operating  safely  and  without 
harm  to  the  environment  In  New  York. 

Unfortimately,  no  simple  solutions  or  easy 
alternative  answers  can  be  found  to  meet 
Long  Island's  energy  needs  without  Shore- 
ham. The  most  likely  alternative  sources  of 
energy  either  are  not  presently  available  or 
have  significant  drawbacks.  Generating  sub- 
stitute electricity  from  fossil  fuels  will  In- 
crease smokestack  emissions  substantially. 
Do  state  officials  suggest  that  this  alterna- 
tive provides  an  appropriate  response  during 
a  time  when  the  nation  Is  moving  to  address 
concerns  about  acid  rain  and  the  possible 
greenhouse  effect?  The  operation  of  Shore- 
ham would  not  contribute  to  either  of  these 
concerns.  Unlike  the  Mad  Hatter's  Tea 
Party  In  Wonderland,  time  is  not  frozen 
still.  The  tea  party  must  come  to  an  end. 
Environmental  concerns  must  be  addressed, 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

With  all  the  promise  of  clean  coal  technol- 
ogy, it  will  not  be  available  in  time  to  meet 
Long  Island's  critical  need  for  increased  ca- 
pacity. Nor  is  oil-fired  generation  the 
answer.  It  would  cost  from  two  to  five  times 
more  per  kilowatt-hour  than  Shoreham-pro- 
duced  electricity.  It  would  also  increase 
America's  dependence  on  Insecure  imports. 
Natural  gas  is  in  limited  supply  on  Long 
Island,  and  building  new  pipelines  would  be 
costly  and  time-consuming.  Which  option  do 
the  opponents  of  Shoreham  suggest  we 
take? 

New  York  bums  almost  a  quarter  of  aU  oil 
used  in  the  United  SUtes  to  produce  elec- 
tricity—more than  any  other  state.  And 
LILCO  is  the  only  major  utUlty  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  that  relies  exclusively 
upon  Imported  oil  (with  some  gas  in  the 
summer)  to  meet  the  needs  of  Its  customers. 
To  replace  Shoreham's  nuclear  power  would 
require  about  8  million  barrels  of  oil  a  year. 
Decommissioning  Shoreham  would  thus 
represent  a  significant  setback  for  U.S. 
energy  security. 

Today  there  is  widespread  consensus  on 
the  importance  of  informed  management 
and  excellence  of  operation  that  is  unparal- 
leled in  the  nuclear  Industry.  Yet  the  state's 
settlement  agreement  with  LILCO  requires 
that  Shoreham  be  transferred  to  the  Long 
Island  Power  Authority.  How  is  It  possible 
for  anyone  today  to  agree  to  transfer  the 
complex  technological  facility  that  is  Shore- 
ham to  a  shell  organization  with  no  exper- 
tise, no  experience  and  no  leadership  in  nu- 
clear matters? 

In  a  word,  how  could  this  all  happen  In 
this  country?  American  technological  lead- 
ership pioneered  nuclear  power  for  the 
world,  and  will  we  now  refuse  to  operate  one 
of  our  most  modem,  sophisticated  nuclear 
power  plants? 

To  move  ahead  on  the  dismantling  of 
Shoreham  would  be  utterly  irresponsible- 
irresponsible  to  the  Long  Islanders  who 
would  be  asked  to  foot  the  bill  and  Irrespon- 
sible to  all  Americans  who  would  be  asked 
to  shoulder  a  diminished  energy  security. 

Ten  years  after  Three  Mile  Island,  with 
the  nuclear  power  Industry  having  commit- 
ted considerable  resources  to  learn  Its  les- 
sons, more  than  100  nuclear  power  plants 
now  operate  safely  in  the  United  States. 
These  plants  produce  one-fifth  of  the  na- 
tion's electric  power,  making  nuclear  energy 
our  second  largest  source  of  electricity  gen- 
eration and  a  vital  component  of  our  energy 
strength. 

America's  commercial  nuclear  industry 
has  been  guided  by  heightened  attention  to 
stringent  standards  of  safety  and  excellence 
In  operations.  And  Shoreham's  is  a  prime 
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example  of  this  commitment  and  of  im- 
provements in  technology. 

One  dollar  for  a  (5.5-billlon  testament  to 
American  technological  knowhow,  only  to 
dismantle  it? 

Even  Alice's  Wonderland  does  not  contain 
such  anomalies.  "Sentence  first— verdict 
afterwards,"  snarled  the  Queen  furiously. 
Such  a  travesty  of  reason  prompted  Alice  to 
reply:  "Stuff  and  nonsense!  Who  cares  for 
you?  You're  nothing  but  a  pack  of  cards!" 

Let  us  hope  that  reason  will  likewise  pre- 
vail for  us.  Let  us  hope  that  Shoreham  will 
soon  be  licensed  and  put  into  operation.* 


GREEK    INDEPENDENCE    DAY— A 
NATIONAL    DAY    OF    CELEBRA- 
TION   OF   GREEK   AND    AMERI- 
CAN DEMOCRACY 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  make  note  of  an  observ- 
ance   which   took   place    during   our 
recent    March    recess— "Greek    Inde- 
pendence   Day— A    National    Day    of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American 
Democracy." 

At  the  height  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment in  ESiglish  literature,  the  poet 
Shelley  exclaimed  "We  are  all  Greeks! 
Our  Laws,  our  literature,  our  religion, 
our  art,  have  their  roots  in  Greece." 
While  this  sentiment  must  be  read 
with  some  sense  of  poetic  license,  it  is 
true  in  all  respects. 

One  cannot  imagine  a  student  of  any 
of  the  liberal  arts  being  unfamiliar 
with  Greek  thought.  For  the  histori- 
ans, there  is  Thucydides;  for  the  lite- 
rati, there  is  Sappho  and  Homer.  The 
dramatists  can  find  their  roots  in 
either  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  or 
the  great  trio  of  Athenian  tragedians- 
Aeschylus.  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 
For  the  social  scientists,  the  backdrop 
of  Greece  provides  a  panorama  of  the 
struggle  of  western  civilization 
through  the  centiules.  The  archaeolo- 
gist finds  in  Greece  a  treasure  trove  as 
rich  as  any  in  the  world.  The  biologist 
and  chemist  are  provided  with  lands 
rich  in  minerals  and  three  seas  teem- 
ing with  wildlife. 

Most  important,  however,  to  us  as 
citizens  of  the  Republic,  is  the  Greek 
invention  of  democracy.  Although  our 
representatives  form  of  government  is 
msiny  generations  removed  from  the 
noble  Athenian  response  to  tyranny, 
we  share  an  undeniably  conunon  herit- 
age. The  foimders  of  our  country  cer- 
tainly knew  the  power  of  Greek 
thought  and  the  history  of  the  Athe- 
nian experiment  in  democracy.  That 
wisdom,  which  we  acknowledge  in 
marking  this  day,  has  made  us  richer 
as  a  nation  and  more  diverse  as  a 
people.* 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  AND  THE 
JAPANESE  PATENT  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  most  important  trade 
issues  being  discussed  at  the  present 
time  involves  the  protection  of  Intel- 
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lectual  property.  The  United  States 
has  long  held  to  the  principle  that  an 
inventor  has  the  right  to  meaningful 
protection  for  his  invention  and  that 
others  should  not  be  allowed  to  steal  it 
from  him.  Books,  music  cassettes, 
movies,  and  computer  software  must 
all  be  protected  against  illegal  copy- 
ing. The  improper  use  of  a  company's 
name  and  reputation  must  not  be  al- 
lowed. 

It  can  cost  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  make  a  patentable  invention  or  to 
write  a  computer  progrsun.  If  a  compa- 
ny cannot  sell  its  product  and  recoup 
its  research  and  development  costs. 
the  next  product  will  not  be  devel- 
oped. The  degree  to  which  we  protect 
patents  and  other  intellectual  proper- 
ty goes  to  the  heart  of  a  successful  in- 
dustrial society. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
about  the  treatment  American  compa- 
nies, especially  those  in  the  high-tech 
area,  receive  when  they  apply  for  pat- 
ents in  Japan.  I  recently  chaired  a 
hearing  in  my  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Tourism  Subcommittee  in  which  we 
looked  at  the  effects  of  Japan's  patent 
system  on  American  business.  This 
was  the  second  hearing  I  have  chaired 
on  this  issue  in  the  past  9  months. 

I  have  to  report,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  has  been  little  progress  in  resolv- 
ing the  issues  raised  at  our  first  hear- 
ing. Although  there  is  significant  co- 
operation between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  on  intellectual  property 
issues  in  international  forums  such  as 
the  Urugviay  Round,  the  World  Intel- 
lectual Property  Organization,  and  tri- 
lateral discussions  with  the  European 
Patent  Office.  American  and  other 
foreign  companies,  especially  high 
tech  industries,  still  face  daunting 
problems  with  the  Japanese  patent 
system. 

At  both  hearings,  specific  difficulties 
were  outlined  in  detail  by  witnesses 
representing  the  U.S.  Government,  a 
cross-section  of  American  industry, 
and  academia.  The  list  of  problems  is 
long.  Let  me  give  several  examples. 

It  takes  an  average  of  more  than  6 
years  to  obtain  a  patent  in  Japan, 
versus  19  months  in  the  United  States. 
The  delay  in  Japan's  patent  system  is 
an  open  invitation  to  copying  and 
abuse.  There  are  many  measures 
Japan  could  take  to  reduce  this  delay 
in  its  issuance  of  patents,  including 
doubling  the  number  of  patent  exam- 
iners, altering  the  system  that  allows 
an  applicant  to  deter  examination  of 
his  patent  application  for  up  to  7 
years,  and  working  with  Japanese  in- 
dustry to  eliminate  the  filing  of  unnec- 
essary applications  and  applications  of 
limited  value. 

Patent  claims  in  Japan  are  interpret- 
ed very  narrowly,  thereby  allowing 
others  to  make  minor  changes  in  the 
patented  invention  and  avoid  liability 
for  infringing  the  original  patent. 


The  Japanese  Patent  Office  only 
permits  the  use  of  foreign  language 
terms  in  patent  applications  in  ex- 
treme situations.  In  contrast,  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office,  as  well  as  the  European 
Patent  Office,  accepts  foreign  lan- 
guage applications  and  allows  appli- 
cants 2  months  to  submit  translations. 

Patent  flooding  by  Japanese  compa- 
nies continues.  This  is  a  practice 
whereby  Japanese  competitors  file 
large  numbers  of  applications  for  im- 
provements on  the  original  invention, 
making  it  necessary  for  the  owner  of 
the  original  patent  to  cross-license  his 
technology  if  he  wants  to  be  able  to 
offer  his  product  in  the  improved 
manner. 

This  is  just  a  sample  of  the  problems 
that  should  concern  us  all.  There  is  a 
plethora  of  other  areas  where  im- 
provement needs  to  be  made  to  assure 
that  foreign  firms  are  not  disadvan- 
taged by  the  practices  permitted  by 
the  Japanese  patent  system.  Many  of 
these  were  listed  in  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  I  introduced  last 
August  and  that  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  this  body.  That  resolution 
called  on  the  administration  to  give 
this  issue  higher  visibility  and  to  use 
all  possible  avenues  to  get  the  Japa- 
nese to  correct  their  patent  system. 

American  industry  is  very  concerned 
about  these  problems.  Last  year,  the 
United  States-Japan  Business  Council 
formed  a  joint  patent  task  force.  The 
chairman  of  the  United  States  side  of 
the  task  force  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee that  he  attempted  to  estab- 
lish with  his  Japanese  counterparts 
certain  basic  principles  that  have  been 
the  subject  of  public  criticism.  I  quote 
from  his  testimony: 

These  related  to  the  principle  that  there 
should  not  be  interference  in  patent  exami- 
nation and  adjudicative  processes  by  politi- 
cal organs  of  government  and  the  idea  that 
patent  applications  should  be  filed  only  on 
inventions  made  by  the  applicants  and  not 
on  inventions  copied  from  others. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
Japanese  members  of  this  task  force 
were  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  these 
basic  principles  of  intellectual  proper- 
ty protection— that  politics  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  patent  office  and  that 
patents  which  are  merely  copies  of 
other  inventions  are  unacceptable. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  United 
States-Japan  Working  Group  of  Intel- 
lectual Property  has  just  been  held. 
This  is  part  of  our  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  trade  dialog  and  is  chaired  by 
Mike  Kirk,  the  Assistant  Commission- 
er of  Patents  for  External  Affairs. 
Given  the  significant  trade  implica- 
tions of  the  issues  at  hand,  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Japanese  representa- 
tives would  be  prepared  to  negotiate 
seriously.  Once  again,  however,  little 
progress  on  patent  issues  was  made, 
and  I  am  very  disappointed  by  this 
lack  of  results.  Japanese  Government 
officials  have  failed  to  recognize  the 


critically  important  trade  ramifica- 
tions of  these  patent  problems.  This 
cannot  continue,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  time  has  come  to  take  a  more  ag- 
gressive stance  toward  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  Donald 
Quigg,  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents and  Trademarks,  gave  a  speech 
entitled  "US/ Japan  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Rights  and  Trade  Policy"  before 
the  Japan-American  Society  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  Mr.  Quigg  pro- 
vides an  excellent  summary  of  the 
patent  problems  confronting  American 
businesses  in  Japan.  He  also  has  in- 
cluded Japeinese  comments  on  his  crit- 
icism and,  to  repeat  what  I  said  earli- 
er, the  Japanese  Government  is  ignor- 
ing the  damaging  trade  effects  created 
by  their  patent  system.  I  commend 
this  speech  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

United  States/Japaw  Iktoxectoal 
Property  Rights  and  Trade  Poucy 

(By  Donald  J.  Quigg) 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  be  a  part  of 
this  very  fine  program,  and  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  the  major  role  intellectual 
property  plays  in  the  global  economy. 

We  live  in  an  ever  increasingly  interde- 
pendent global  community  where  economic 
power  is  the  major  new  force  *  *  *  A  world 
created  by  American  creativity  and  technol- 
ogy •  •  *  A  world,  however,  no  longer  singu- 
larly dominated  by  American  technology. 

For  the  next  few  minutes.  I  would  ask 
that  you  look  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
typical  Intellectual  property  professional, 
beyond  the  world  of  prosecution  and  litiga- 
tion, and  beyond  the  issues  of  infringement 
and  licensing,  and  clients,  and  billings. 

Try,  if  you  will,  to  see  just  where  intellec- 
tual property  protection  fits  into  the  great- 
er scheme  of  things— how  it  relates,  for  ex- 
ample, to  technological  progress,  to  the 
competitiveness  of  established  businesses 
and  the  nurturing  of  new  ventures,  to  the 
social  well-being  and  the  national  economy. 

You  will  see  that  this  Interrelationship  ap- 
pears more  evident  than  ever  before  in  the 
200  years  since  Thomas  Jefferson  was  exam- 
ining patent  applications.  A  great  deal  is 
riding  on  the  strength  of  our  intellectual 
property  protection  system.  And  I'm  not 
just  talking  domestically.  America's  success 
in  international  markets  will  be  increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  establishment  of  sound 
and  fair  systems  of  protection  throughout 
the  world. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  heard  much 
about  the  ground  we  have  lost  In  most  sec- 
tors of  world  trade.  If  we  are  going  to  re- 
verse that  trend,  we  must  create  an  interna- 
tional Intellectual  property  protection 
system  that  will  assure  a  growth  of  multilat- 
eral trade  for  everyone. 

In  many  cases,  the  effects  of  inadequate 
intellectual  property  protection  on  trade  are 
obvious.  For  example,  if  a  country's  patent 
law  does  not  cover  pharmaceutical  inven- 
tions •  •  •  or  the  term  of  protection  is  very 
short  •  •  •  or  the  penalty  for  Infringing  a 
patent  is  very  small  *  *  *  people  can  make 
and  sell  a  pharmaceutical  in  competition 
with  the  Inventor's  product.  The  pirate 
probably  can  price  the  pharmaceutical  far 
lower  than  the  inventor  can,  because  the 
pirate   has  no  research  and  development 
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costs   to   recoup.    The   more    product   the 
pirate  sells,  the  less  the  inventor  exports. 

The  effect  of  Japan's  patent  system  on 
our  exports  is  not  this  obvious.  Compared 
with  the  patent  laws  of  many  countries, 
Japan's  patent  law  is  good.  Most  inventions 
are  patentable,  protection  extends  for  20 
years  from  the  date  the  application  for  a 
patent  is  filed  (but  no  more  than  15  years 
after  the  patent  is  granted),  and  courts  can 
grant  both  injunctions  and  damages  to  a 
patentee  whose  patent  is  Infringed.  But  as 
Alfred  Korzybski  has  said,  "The  map  is  not 
the  territory."  To  determine  whether  the 
law  has  adverse  trade  effects,  you  must  look 
at  how  the  law  actually  works. 

Japan's  law  appears  to  be  administered  in 
a  way  that  makes  it  a  formidable,  but 
subtle,  trade  barrier.  An  Inventor's  competi- 
tors can  use  the  law  to  delay,  almost  indefi- 
nitely, the  issuance  of  a  patent  for  the  in- 
vention. Competitors  can  use  an  invention 
before  the  patent  issues  without  the  inven- 
tor's authorization  because  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  inventor  to  seek  damages  and 
next  to  impossible  to  obtain  an  Injunction 
before  he  has  a  patent.  In  other  words,  they 
Indirectly  have  a  massive  mandatory  licens- 
ing system.  This  is  particularly  bad  if  the  in- 
vention has  a  short  life. 

The  Japanese  were  given  a  copy  of  this 
speech  last  week  and  responded  that  many 
of  my  comments  about  their  system  are 
unfair.  Their  comments  with  respect  to 
what  I  have  just  said  are: 

(1)  The  unexamined  publication  system  is 
well  esUbllshed  in  the  world. 

(2)  Applicants  are  provided  with  the  right 
to  demand  payment  of  compensation,  for 
the  use  of  Invention  disclosed  in  the  publica- 
tion of  unexamined  application. 

(3)  After  publication  for  opposition,  inven- 
tors can  exercise  the  right  to  injunction  and 
comF>ensation. 

In  Japan,  however,  an  unauthorized  user 
can  develop  improvements  in  connection 
with  an  invention  and  apply  for  patents  on 
those  improvements,  making  cross  licensing 
almost  a  requirement  for  an  inventor  who 
wants  to  do  business  in  Japan.  The  threat  of 
compulsory  licenses  enables  Japanese  com- 
petitors to  obtain  licenses  at  favorable  rates. 
They  then  can  produce  and  sell  products 
that  compete  with  the  Inventor's  In  the  Jap- 
anese market  and,  often,  elsewhere.  That 
means  fewer  U.S.  exports  to  Japan.  Perhaps 
one  means  of  combatting  this  is  for  the  U.S. 
inventor  to  make  sure  that  all  possible  uses 
of  the  Invention  are  disclosed  in  the  early 
basic  application. 

The  Japanese  response  to  the  latter  situa- 
tion was: 

(1)  As  you  know,  inventions  without  In- 
ventive steps  are  not  entitled  to  patent. 

(2)  Cross  licensing  Is  a  common  form  of 
business  transaction  In  the  world.  Cross  li- 
censes are  established  after  careful  evalua- 
tion of  the  patents  involved  between  parties. 

(3)  Thus  cross  licensing  In  Japan  need  not 
be  disadvantageous  to  the  owners  of  basic 
patents. 

However,  as  the  saying  goes.  Justice  de- 
layed is  justice  denied."  The  opportunity  for 
delay  under  Japan's  law  appears  to  be  limit- 
less. A  major  cause  of  delay,  we  believe,  is 
that  the  Japanese  Patent  Office  Is  seriously 
understaffed  to  handle  the  volume  of  appli- 
cation it  receives.  Last  year,  approximately 
511,000  patent  and  utUlty  model  applica- 
tions were  fUed  with  the  Japanese  Patent 
Office  contributing  to  a  backlog  of  approxi- 
mately 2.5  million  (of  which  627,000  have  re- 
quested examination).  Their  Office  has  ap- 
proximately 860  patent  examiners  to  handle 


those  applications.  Even  If  you  subtract  50% 
of  the  applications  which  will  never  be  ex- 
amined, that  leaves  a  huge  number  of  appli- 
cations per  examiner.  The  Office  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  hire  approximately  35  new 
examiners  this  year.  Some  improvement! 

In  contrast,  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  has  approximately  1500  patent 
examiners  and  we  plan  to  add  245  more  per 
year  over  the  next  several  years.  Since  1981, 
we  have  Increased  our  examiner  corps  from 
around  800  to  the  current  level  and,  as  a 
result,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  aver- 
age pendency  of  patent  applications  from 
about  25  months  to  19  months.  Pendency  in 
Japan  is  approximately  5  years  (a  2  year 
period  before  examination  Is  requested  and 
a  3  years  period  to  complete  the  examina- 
tion). 

A  major  cause  of  delay  in  processing  appli- 
cations •  •  •  is  understaffing.  The  problem 
is  exacerbated  because  examiners  do  not 
appear  to  Include  all  of  the  reasons  for  the 
rejection  of  the  application  In  a  single 
Office  action  to  which  the  applicant  could 
respond.  Instead,  examiners  appear  to  reject 
an  application  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  They 
will  reject  an  application  on  a  single  Issue.  If 
the  applicant  overcomes  that  rejection, 
either  by  convincing  the  examiner  or  by  ap- 
pealing the  matter  to  higher  authority,  the 
examiner  will  only  then  apply  another  pos- 
sible reason  for  rejection.  This  can  go  on  in- 
definitely. 

The  Japanese  response  was: 

(1)  Examiners  are  supposed  to  examine 
swiftly  and  appropriately. 

(2)  Examiners  are  supposed  to  indicate 
reasons  for  rejection  as  comprehensively  as 
possible. 

(3)  The  JPO  provides  enough  opportunity 
for  response  to  applicants  including  cases  of 
insufficient  translation. 

This  does  not  address  what  actually  takes 
place. 

Competitors  of  an  applicant  can  use  this 
apparent  practice  of  rejecting  an  applica- 
tion one  reason  at  a  time  to  their  advantge. 
Once  a  patent  application  is  published,  18 
months  after  it  is  filed,  outside  parties  can 
submit  information  to  show  why  the  pub- 
lished application  should  be  rejected.  The 
information  can  be  submitted  In  writing,  by 
telephone,  or  in  a  personal  interview  with 
the  examiner.  Although  the  person  submit- 
ting the  information  will  be  notified  wheth- 
er the  Information  is  used,  the  applicant, 
currently,  is  not  told  that  any  information 
was  supplied.  The  only  way  the  applicant 
can  learn  if  its  application  has  been  re- 
viewed by  anyone  or  that  someone  has  sub- 
mitted information  about  invention's  pat- 
entability Is  to  review  the  application  file  on 
a  regular  basis.  That  can  be  very  costly  for  a 
foreign  firm.  At  a  meeting  last  week  of  the 
Working  Group  on  Intellectual  Property 
under  the  US/ Japan  Trade  Committee,  the 
Japanese  Government  promised  to  modify 
this  practice  by  notifying  the  applicant  and 
keeping  a  record  in  the  file  of  all  communi- 
cations with  outside  parties. 

But,  a  Japanese  competitor  can  still  use 
the  system  by  reviewing  published  applica- 
tions and  submitting  Information  to  the  ex- 
aminer—a little  at  a  time.  If  the  examiner 
rejects  the  application  on  the  basis  of  one 
submission,  the  competitor  can  wait  to  see 
whether  the  applicant  is  able  to  overcome 
the  rejection.  If  the  applicant  does  over- 
come the  rejection,  the  competitor  can 
submit  more  information.  If  the  examiner 
decides  that  the  invention  Is  patentable,  the 
competitor  can  use  the  same  information  to 
oppose  issuance  of  the  patent.  In  essence. 


the  competitor  gets  two  bites  at  the  apple 
all  before  a  patent  Issues. 

Often  several  competitors  will  file  opposi- 
tions if  an  examiner  decides  that  an  Inven- 
tion is  patentable.  Each  opposition  may  be 
based  on  the  same  or  different  Information. 
Each  competitor  has  only  the  cost  of  a 
single  opt>osition.  The  applicant  must  bear 
the  costs  of  translating  and  responding  to 
each  opposition.  Many  applicants,  particu- 
larly small  businesses,  either  agree  to  li- 
cense the  competitors  at  low  rates  or  give  up 
entirely.  Either  way,  the  local  competitors 
win. 

The  Japanese  say: 

(1)  The  opposition  system  Is  well  estab- 
lished all  over  the  world. 

(2)  Excluding  exceptional  cases,  the 
number  of  oppositions  fUed  against  an  ap- 
plication Is  normally  small.  (1.8  on  average). 

(3)  Opposition  provides  a  relatively  inex- 
pensive system  for  the  stabilization  of 
patent  rights. 

Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  examiners  also 
appear  to  require  much  narrower  claims 
than  would  be  allowable  in  the  United 
States.  They  do  this  by  requiring  acttial 
working  examples  for  each  claim.  In  the 
United  States,  an  applicant  must  disclose 
his  invention  so  that  one  sidlled  in  the  art 
could  practice  the  invention,  but  we  do  not 
require  worldng  examples  for  everything 
claimed.  Obviously,  the  narrower  the  claim, 
the  easier  it  is  for  someone  to  "Invent 
around"  a  patent  by  making  minor  modifi- 
cations. 

Competitors  do  "invent  around"  signifi- 
cant inventions  for  which  applications  are 
pending.  Many  times  the  competitors  will 
fUe  many  of  their  own  applications  for 
small  improvements  of  the  basic  invention. 
The  applicant  finds  that  it  must  oppose 
many  of  these  applications  or  license  those 
competitors  in  order  to  be  free  to  sell  Its 
own  product  In  Japan.  Once  again,  maybe  a 
portion  of  the  blame  lies  with  the  U.S.  at- 
torney who  prepared  the  case. 

The  Japanese  respond  by  saying:  If  the 
applicant  discloses  his  invention  in  the  spec- 
ification In  such  a  manner  that  one  skilled 
in  the  art  could  practice  the  invention  with- 
out difficulty,  examiners  will  not  require 
actual  worlclng  examples  for  everything 
claimed,  or  require  narrowing  of  claims. 
This  Is  one  of  the  topics  of  the  Trilateral 
Conference. 

However,  If  a  patent  owner  refuses  to  give 
owners  of  dependent  patents  licenses,  they 
can  apply  to  the  Japanese  Patent  Office  for 
a  compulsory  license.  It  has  never  been  nec- 
essary for  the  Japanese  Patent  Office  to 
issue  a  compulsory  license  because  patent 
owners  agree  to  licenses  rather  than  have 
the  Government  force  them  to  do  so.  His 
product  then  must  compete  with  his  licens- 
ees' products  in  Japan  and  that  reduces  his 
sales.  The  Ucense  fees  he  receives  are  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  his  profits  would  have 
been. 

The  Japanese  say: 

Mr.  Qulgg's  charge  Is  totally  unfounded. 

Impartiality  and  transparency  of  the  pro- 
ceeding concerning  licensing  are  guaran- 
teed. 

Compulsory  license  is  not  granted  if  it 
would  unjustly  Injure  the  Interests  of  the 
owner  of  basic  patent  right. 

As  you  can  see.  the  Japanese  Patent  Law 
acts  as  a  formidable  trade  barrier  for  for- 
eign businesses.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
been  working  multilaterally  and  bilaterally 
to  eliminate  the  barriers  it  creates.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty   Organization    In    Geneva,    both    the 
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United  SUtes  and  Japan  are  participating 
in  negotiation  of  a  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Har- 
monization of  Certain  Provisions  in  Laws 
for  the  Protection  of  Inventions.  This 
effort,  which  began  In  1985,  has  produced  a 
Draft  Treaty  of  more  than  20  Articles,  some 
with  rules.  If  ultimately  adopted  by  Japan, 
the  treaty  would  bring  alMut  some  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  Japan's  Law— broader 
claims  and  a  longer  "grace"  period,  for  ex- 
ample. The  United  States  would  have  to 
change  its  Plrst-to-Invent  practice  in  favor 
of  Flrst-to-PUe,  as  part  of  a  balanced  pack- 
age of  Improved  protection  standards  inter- 
nationally. We  tested  the  water  with  that 
announcement — and  the  ripples  are  still 
spreading  around  the  world. 

Sentiment  on  that  point  within  the 
United  States  seems  to  range  from  "never" 
...  jQ  ...  ..jefg  (jiapose  of  First-to- 
invent'  unilaterally."  But  in  the  context  of 
the  Geneva  meetings,  I  emphasized  that  we 
would  give  it  up  only  if  it  were  part  of  that 
"balanced  package."  I  want  to  explain  ex- 
actly what  I  mean  by  that. 

We  are  looking  for  equally  significant  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  our  partners  In  such 
a  treaty.  Stated  in  another  way,  we  expect 
to  eliminate  or  modify  elements  in  laws  of 
various  countries  that  tend  to  tilt  the  play- 
ing field  against  inventors  of  other  coun- 
tries. We  expect  to  gain  items  of  Interest  of 
the  United  SUtes  •  •  •  items  such  as  an 
international  grace  period,  a  broad  defini- 
tion for  patentable  subject  matter,  an  ade- 
quate patent  term,  among  a  number  of 
other  things. 

Also,  we  arc  relying  upon  your  advice  in 
pursuing  these  harmonization  discussions. 
We  need  and  will  seek  the  active  participa- 
tion and  advice  of  the  bar.  U.S.  industry  and 
the  Congress  in  this  endeavor.  So  do  not 
hesiUte  to  become  involved,  to  give  us  your 
opinion— or  to  voice  that  opinion  to  your 
bar  representative. 

We  also  are  discussing  harmonization  of 
patent  laws  with  Japan  and  the  members  of 
the  European  Patent  Convention.  These 
talks,  called  "the  Trilateral."  began  as  dis- 
cussions among  the  European  Patent  Office, 
the  Japanese  Patent  Office  and  U.S.  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  regarding  harmoniz- 
ing our  automiation  systems. 

For  example,  automation  discussions  in- 
cluded strategies  for  sharing  electronic 
system  design  criteria,  patent  data  stand- 
ards for  storage  and  retrieval,  and  so  on. 
Then,  the  Trilateral  sessions  started  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  harmonization  of 
certain  examining  practices  in  the  three  of- 
fices. "Unity  of  invention"  and  "inventive 
step"  were  the  first  topics  addressed,  fol- 
lowed by  such  additional  topics  as  adminis- 
trative procedures.  For  example,  those  in- 
volve specific  requirements  for  claiming  pri- 
ority, timing  and  scope  of  amendments,  and 
for  filing  applications  in  languages  other 
than  the  official  language  of  an  office. 

Still  later,  the  Trilateral  sessions  turned 
to  the  subject  of  scope  of  patent  coverage, 
particularly  for  biotechnology  and  comput- 
er-software-related inventions.  They  also 
began  to  address  disclosure  requirements. 
So  it  was  that  the  Trilateral  gradually  en- 
tered a  broad  patent  law  harmonization 
arena,  topic  by  topic. 

Since  these  discussions  have  expanded  to 
numerous  topics,  the  13  member  states  of 
the  European  Patent  Convention  had  to  be 
added  because  the  European  Patent  Office 
does  not  have  authority  to  speak  for  the 
meml>er  states  about  issues  that  would  re- 
quire changes  in  national  law  or  in  the  con- 
vention. The  larger  group,  called  the  "Club 


of  15,"  met  last  fall  for  the  first  time  and 
decided  to  coordinate  the  positions  the 
group  will  take  in  the  WIPO  harmonization 
discussions  as  well  as  to  analyze  areas  in 
which  the  laws  and  practices  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  of  15  might  be  harmonized. 

During  the  sixth  Trilateral  Conference 
last  October,  the  U,S.  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office,  the  Japanese  Patent  Office, 
and  the  European  Patent  Office  finalized 
and  agreed  upon  a  text  for  harmonizing  the 
unity  of  invention  practice.  We  now  need  to 
obtain  authorization  to  Implement  this 
practice. 

Under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT),  we  are  working  with  the 
Japanese  and  other  countries  to  establish 
minifniim  standards  of  protection  for  each 
form  of  Intellectual  property,  including 
trade  secrets  and  rights  in  semiconductor 
chip  mask  work  lay-out  designs.  The  Japa- 
nese have  been  very  helpful  in  GATT  in  op- 
posing the  effort  by  certain  developing 
countries  to  block  progress.  The  negotia- 
tions in  GATT,  however,  are  not  designed  to 
harmonize  laws,  but  to  establish  minimum 
levels  of  protection  worldwide  and  to  pro- 
vide a  means  for  resolving  disputes  between 
countries  if  one  l>elieves  that  another  is  not 
fulfilling  its  obligations. 

We  also  are  working  with  the  Japanese  bi- 
laterally on  those  Issues  that  are  of  concern 
to  us  which  are  not  being  addressed  in 
WIPO,  GATT  or  the  Trilateral.  It  is  in  the 
U.S. -Japan  Working  Group  on  Intellectual 
Property  that  we  are  addressing  the  delays 
caused  by  understaffing.  We  are  also  negoti- 
ating regarding  copyright  issues  involving 
computer  software  and  sound  recordings, 
trademark  issues,  trade  secret  protection, 
and  other  matters  such  as  internal  and 
border  enforcement  of  Intellectual  property 
rights.  The  Working  Group  met  most  re- 
cently last  week. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  over  time,  these  efforts 
will  bear  fruit,  that  the  patent  laws  of  the 
world  will  be  harmonized. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  wrote  something, 
often  repeated  by  others,  that  I  believe  is 
appropriate  here.  "You  see  things  and  say, 
Why?',  but  I  dream  things  that  never  were, 
and  I  say.  'Why  not?' "  I  dream  of  a  day 
when  an  inventor,  to  get  protection  world- 
wide for  his  invention,  will  be  required  only 
to  file  one  patent  application  In  his  native 
language  in  his  own  country.  The  processing 
of  the  application  will  be  done  once  accord- 
ing to  standards  set  internationally  by 
treaty.  If  the  patent  is  granted,  the  inventor 
will  merely  register  his  right  with  the  other 
countries  in  order  to  be  protected.  To  make 
sure  that  the  patents  are  interpreted  uni- 
formly in  each  country,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  an  international  court  of 
patent  appeals. 

In  today's  global  economy,  we  must  work 
in  partnership  with  Japan  and  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  There  is  no  surer 
way  of  impoverishing  ourselves  than  to  try 
to  go  it  alone  by  not  working  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world. 

By  not  worliing  with  our  trading  partners, 
I  think  of  the  story  of  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  who  asked  her  class,  "Who  wants  to 
go  to  heaven?"  All  the  children  raised  their 
hands  except  for  one  little  boy  in  the  back 
of  the  room. 

The  teacher,  astounded,  says,  "Charlie, 
don't  you  want  to  go  to  heaven?"  "Yep, "  he 
says,  "but  not  with  this  bunch." 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  we  live  in  an 
ever  increasingly  interdependent  global 
community  no  longer  singularly  dominated 
by  American  technology  or  trade. 


To  paraphrase  Commissioner  Yoshida,  at 
one  of  our  recent  meetings,  "It  appears  that 
we  all  have  basically  the  same  dreams  for 
the  future  of  patents  on  an  International 
scale.  Of  course,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
leaving  them  only  dreams.  We  now  have  the 
responsibility  of  striving  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  patent  harmonization 
throughout  the  world." 

I  believe  our  current  efforts  will  help 
achieve  that  harmonization  and  thereby  en- 
hance America's  success  in  the  international 
markets. 

Thank  you  very  much,« 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARIAN 
ANDERSON 

•  Mr,  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  Sunday  marked  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  an  important  event  in  our 
Nation's  history.  On  April  9,  1939, 
Marian  Anderson  gave  an  inspirational 
concert  from  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  which  was  attended  by  over 
75.000  people.  This  performance  came 
in  the  aftermath  of  Marian  Anderson 
being  denied  the  right  to  perform  in 
Constitution  Hall  simply  because  she 
was  a  black  woman.  Her  courageous 
concert  signaled  the  long-awaited  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  of  civil  rights 
about  to  descend  on  our  Nation. 

In  early  1939,  racial  barriers  threat- 
ened to  prevent  Marian  Anderson's 
performance  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Originally  scheduled  to  sing  at  Consti- 
tution Hall,  Marian  Anderson  was 
barred  from  performing  there  because 
the  owners  of  the  building,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  at 
the  time  maintained  a  strict  segrega- 
tionist policy,  disallowing  blacks  from 
giving  performances  there.  However, 
Marian  Anderson's  loyal  supporters 
were  not  deterred  from  their  mission 
to  share  her  beautiful  voice  and  myth- 
ical lyrics  with  the  people  of  America. 
Under  the  banner  of  the  Marian  An- 
derson Citizen  Committee,  local  citi- 
zens, international  performers,  the 
NAACP,  and  First  Lady  Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt secured  permission  to  use  the 
Lincoln  Memorial. 

On  the  eve  of  this  historic  concert, 
filled  with  doubts  concerning  her  own 
leadership  ability  and  misgivings 
about  the  political  nature  of  the  event, 
Marian  Anderson  asked  her  manager, 
"Must  we  really  go  through  with 
this?"  But  on  Easter  Sunday  1939. 
Marian  Anderson  bravely  took  control 
of  the  controversy  she  never  felt 
suited  to  lead.  Singing  before  a  crowd 
of  thousands  of  concert  goers— both 
black  and  white— Marian  Anderson 
gave  an  enchanting  performance  for 
all  to  remember.  Her  encore.  "Nobody 
Knows  the  Trouble  I've  Seen."  revived 
and  captured  the  dreams  of  those  who 
stood  in  reverent  and  awe-struck  si- 
lence. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  concert  helped 
to  bring  to  light  the  dire  plight  of 
blacks  to  all  Americans.  Supporters  of 
Marian  Anderson  raised  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  all  Americans  to  the  hypocrisy 
of  condemning  the  Nazi  movement  in 
Germany,  while  simultaneously  toler- 
ating racial  discrimination  at  home. 
Moreover,  as  historian  Constance 
McLaughlin  Green  noted,  the  Ander- 
son incident  jolted  white  America  out 
of  its  assumption  that, 

•  •  •  Negroes  with  ambition  and  talent 
could  make  their  way  anywhere,  for  here 
was  a  woman  of  utmost  distinction  treated 
as  an  obnoxious  nonentity.  Marian  Ander- 
son revealed  to  the  nation  the  depths  Into 
which  white  Ignorance  and  prejudice  had 
forced  all  Negroes. 

Marian  Anderson's  concert  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  50  years  ago  was  a 
turning  point  in  the  area  of  race  rela- 
tions in  our  coimtry's  history.  Her  con- 
tributions to  the  culture  of  American 
music  and  to  the  advancement  of 
black  Americans  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  of  us  who  continusdly 
strive  to  bring  social,  economic,  and 
political  Justice  for  all  Americans. 

On  August  12,  1989,  at  a  concert  at 
Western  Cormectlcut  State  Universi- 
ty's Charles  Ives  Center  for  the  Arts, 
Miss  Anderson,  a  resident  of  Danbury 
for  over  40  years,  will  be  honored  for 
her  musical  talents  and  many  contri- 
butions to  American  society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rise  with  me 
and  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Connecti- 
cut's living  legends  and  heroes  of  the 
early  civil  rights  movement.  As  we 
look  back  at  Marian  Anderson's  inspir- 
ing performance  at  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial, we  can  be  proud  of  the  advance- 
ments which  our  country  has  made  in 
the  field  of  civU  rights,  but  we  must 
also  be  reminded  of  the  ground  left  to 
be  covered  by  those  of  us  committed 
to  fighting  for  equality  for  all  Ameri- 
cans.* 


million  dollars  in  offshore  oil  and  gas 
leases  wUl  also  go  into  the  fund  there- 
by generating  more  revenue. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  to  buUd  the 
fund  to  the  level  needed  to  earn  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  in  annual  inter- 

•The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  has  always  been  an  important 
component  In  maintaining  adequate 
recreation  areas  and  facilities  In  my 
State  of  Arkansas.  Recreation  plays  a 
vital  role  in  the  Arkansas  economy 
when  you  consider  that  tourism  is  the 
second  largest  industry  In  the  State. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
tourists  coming  into  Arkansas  are 
brought  there  by  our  natural  re- 
sources and  facilities  which  have  been 
acquired  and  developed  for  the  most 
part  by  the  LWCF. 

Unfortunately,  the  funds  available 
for  this  program  have  dwindled  dra- 
matically. In  1977,  while  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  the  Governor  of  Arkansas, 
over  $3.5  million  was  available  in  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
for  our  State.  Today,  there  exists  a 
mere  $225,000. 

I  believe  the  American  Heritage 
Trust  Act  will  provide  a  stable,  reli- 
able, and  self  perpetuating  soim;e  of 
funding  that  will  allow  all  of  our 
States  to  meet  their  basic  recreation 
needs.  It  Is  my  hope  this  proposal  will 
soon  be  acted  upon  favorably  by  the 
Senate.* 


THE  AMERICAN  TRUST  ACT 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently became  a  cosponsor  of  the 
American  Trust  Act  (S.  370)  which  was 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island,  Senator 
Chatee  and  in  the  House  by  the  sage 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mo  Udall]. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
this  legislation  which  restructures  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
[LWCF]  and  creates  a  permanent  Fed- 
eral fund  dedicated  to  assisting  State 
and  local  governments  preserve  oiu- 
natural  and  historical  heritage.  The 
proposal  Is  based  on  recommendations 
made  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  American  Outdoors. 

I  commend  Senator  Chafee  and  Con- 
gressman Udall  for  their  innovative 
approach  In  funding  this  proposal. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  be  self  financ- 
ing and  is  accomplished  by  first  merg- 
ing the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  with  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund.  The  revenues  from  these  pro- 
grams will  then  be  invested  In  interest- 
bearing  accounts  which  In  turn  pro- 
vide future  revenues.  Nine   hundred 


RETIREMENT  OF  LEONARD  E. 
JOHNSON 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  retirement  on  May  1,  of 
Leonard  E.  Johnson,  a  doorkeeper  of 
the  Senate,  this  body  will  lose  a  tnily 
dedicated  public  servant.  Mr.  Johnson, 
a  native  of  St.  Mary's  County,  MD, 
has  served  with  distinction  as  a  door- 
keeper since  October  1975. 

My  coUeagues  can  attest  to  the  very 
special  services  he  has  provided  to 
Senators  and  visitors  alike  over  the 
years.  He  has  served  as  a  doorkeeper 
under  six  Sergeants  at  Arms,  always 
performing  his  duties  with  enthusi- 
asm, efficiency  and  patience  while 
maintaining  a  sense  of  humor,  which 
has  earned  him  the  respect  and  friend- 
ship of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  his  coworkers. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
his  dedicated  service  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  wish  him  continued  success 
in  all  his  future  endeavors  and  the 
time  to  enjoy  his  retirement  with  his 
wife.  Norma,  their  two  daughters  and 
grandchildren.* 


BLAGIO  DILIETO.  MAYOR,  NEW 

HAVEN,  CT 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 

rise  today  to  honor  a  man  who  has 

dedicated  most  of  his  life  to  serving 


the  people  of  his  city  and  my  home- 
town, New  Haven,  CT. 

Blaglo  DlLleto.  mayor  of  the  Elm 
City,  recently  siuprised  many  of  us  in 
Cormectlcut  when  he  armounced  that 
his  current  term  would  be  his  last.  His 
decision  was  not  an  easy  one.  I'm  sure, 
for  he  loves  public  service  and  the  city 
he  has  nm  so  effectively  for  the  past 
10  years. 

But  his  decision  to  retire  at  the  end 
of  this  year  was  coiisistent  with  his 
values  as  a  family  man,  devoted  to  his 
wife,  children,  smd  grandchildren.  All 
of  us  who  serve  In  Government  know 
what  a  sacrifice  it  can  be.  forcing  us  to 
forgo  many  moments  we  would  like  to 
be  at  home,  enjoying  family  life. 

Ben  DlLleto  accomplished  what  he 
set  out  to  do.  and  while  we  will  miss 
his  leadership,  we  know  it  is  the  right 
course  for  him  at  this  point  in  his  life. 
He  leaves  a  legacy  of  strong,  effec- 
tive, and  compassionate  government. 
Building  from  a  belief  In  the  strength 
afforded  by  family,  religion,  and 
neighborhood,  Ben  DlLleto  trans- 
formed New  Haven  into  a  community 
that  has  thrived  on  such  rich  roots. 
One  need  only  start  at  the  historic 
New  Haven  Green  and  walk  to  the 
north,  east,  south,  or  west  and  see  the 
fruits  of  Mayor  DiLieto's  labor.  The 
Shubert  Theater,  long  darkened,  now 
sparkles  as  the  centerpiece  of  a  rejuve- 
nated entertainment  district.  Union 
station,  for  years  a  faded  jewel,  is 
freshly  rebuilt  and  serves  as  a  beauti- 
ful gateway  to  the  city.  Chapel 
Square,  College  Street,  Whitney 
Avenue,  government  center— the  list 
of  accomplishments  goes  on. 

Along  with  the  physical  improve- 
ments. Mayor  DlLleto  helped  restore  a 
community  spirit  that  makes  New 
Haven  a  great  place  to  live  and  work. 
There  is  a  renewed  pride  In  the  city, 
and  it  attraw:ts  ever  more  visitors  from 
around  the  State  and  Nation. 

Much  of  Ben  DiLieto's  success  can 
be  traced  to  his  belief  that  a  strong 
economy  fuels  progress  for  a  commu- 
nity on  many  fronts.  It  builds  housing, 
creates  Jobs,  enhances  recreational 
and  cultural  resources.  Working  with 
an  enlightened  business  commimity. 
Mayor  DlLleto  spearheaded  an  eco- 
nomic renaissance  for  New  Haven,  at- 
tracting Important  businesses  to  the 
city  and  spurring  Investment  in  its 
neighborhoods.  City  block  after  city 
block  has  come  alive  thanks  to  the 
public-private  partnership  fathered  by 
Ben  DlLleto. 

The  $1.5  billion  grand  list  is  a  sign  of 
the  economic  vitality  of  New  Haven. 
Throughout  his  years  in  office,  Ben 
DlLleto  helped  Increase  that  grand  list 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  stagnant  econo- 
my experienced  by  New  Haven  in  the 
1970's. 

With  that  kind  of  growth  came  im- 
provements in  the  city's  educational 
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system.  Most  recently,  Mayor  DlLieto 
initiated  a  major  capital  improvement 
project  for  the  schools,  which  will  in- 
clude the  construction  of  a  new  high 
school. 

Ben  DiLieto.  a  former  New  Haven 
policeman  and  chief  of  police,  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  public  safety 
to  the  development  of  our  community. 
To  that  end.  he  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  police 
department,  particularly  in  response 
to  the  growing  threat  of  drugs  and  the 
crime  they  cause.  His  street  crime  nar- 
cotics unit  has  made  record  numbers 
of  arrests.  To  follow  through  on  his 
city's  crackdown  on  crime,  the  mayor 
has  Journeyed  to  the  State  legislature 
to  argue  for  stLf fer  sentences  and  more 
prisons  for  criminals. 

Perhaps  closest  to  his  heart  are  the 
older  citizens  of  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  for  whom  Ben  DiLieto  has 
worked  tirelessly.  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  their  lives.  Thirteen  senior  cen- 
ters around  the  city  provide  programs 
for  5,500  elderly  citizens.  The  mayor 
has  also  increased  the  number  of 
intergovernmental  programs  that  ben- 
efit both  young  and  old  in  the  city. 

Beyond  all  the  public  good  wrought 
by  Ben  DiLieto,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  emphasize  most  of  all  how  much  I 
value  him  as  a  friend.  I  will  continue 
to  rely  on  him  for  his  counsel  and  sup- 
port. "Nobody  loves  you  when  you're 
down  and  out."  goes  the  old  saying, 
but  Ben  DiLieto  proved  it  wrong. 
During  my  tough  times,  he  was  there 
for  me.  When  few  others  in  the  State 
were  on  my  side,  he  was  there.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  grate- 
ful to  him  for  that  steadfast  support. 
In  fact,  I  would  not  be  serving  here  in 
the  Senate  if  it  were  not  for  his  help. 

Mr.  President.  Ben  DiLieto  has  been 
a  great  mayor  for  New  Haven,  a  devot- 
ed husband  and  father  to  his  family 
and  a  trusted  friend  to  me.  As  he  com- 
pletes his  time  in  office  and  goes  on  to 
a  richly  deserved  respite  from  the 
public  eye.  I  wish  him  well,  and  I 
thank  him  for  all  he  has  done  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  in  my  home- 
town.* 


UMI 


A  BOLD  INITIATIVE  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL  LAW 

•  Idr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know.  I  recent- 
ly led  a  delegation  to  the  rain  forests 
of  Brazil  where  we  witnessed  first 
hand  the  magnificant  beauty  of  the 
Amazon.  We  saw  the  intimate  layers 
of  life  in  this  complex  and  exceptional 
environment,  each  layer  connected  to 
the  next,  each  strengthened  and  de- 
pendent on  its  neighbor,  until  even 
our  global  climate  system  is  seen,  liter- 
ally, to  be  interconnected. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
public  awareness  and  understanding  of 
our  global  environmental  problems  is 
growing.  Our  new  challenge  is  to  move 


from  awareness  to  action.  To  help  save 
our  planet  we  all  must  take  responsi- 
bility and  we  must  take  some  initiative 
as  well. 

Recently.  I  received  information 
about  a  bold  new  initiative  in  interna- 
tional enviroimiental  law  that  holds 
great  promise  in  our  battle  to  address 
global  environmental  challenges.  This 
new  initiative  is  described  in  a  letter  I 
received  recently  from  the  director  of 
the  International  Program  of  the 
Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund,  Dur- 
wood  Zaelke.  and  his  partner.  Wendy 
Dinner.  Both  are  talented  environ- 
mental attorneys  with  whom  I  have 
worked  on  many  occasions.  I  ask  that 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Zaelke 's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  statement. 

Their  new  initiative  is  to  establish 
an  Institute  for  International  and 
Comparative  Environmental  Law  at  a 
university  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  an  affiliate  in  the  United  States. 
Shortly  thereafter,  a  new  internation- 
al advocacy  nongovernmental  organi- 
zation [NGO]  will  be  established  and 
based  in  London.  The  initiative  is 
being  undertaken  in  partnership  with 
two  British  barristers  who  practice 
international  enviroiunental  law  in 
London,  Philippe  Sands  and  James 
Cameron.  Mr.  Sands.  I  am  aware,  has 
written  an  excellent  book  on  the  Cher- 
nobyl disaster.  Mr.  Cameron,  together 
with  Ms.  Dinner,  recently  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
Declaration  of  the  Hague.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  by 
Mr.  Cameron  and  Ms.  Dinner  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

I  commend  this  international  team 
of  lawyers  for  taking  this  important 
initiative  to  help  protect  our  global  en- 
vironment. I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  emphasis  they  will  be 
giving  to  assisting  developing  countries 
and  their  sensitivity  to  the  need  for 
sustainable  development.  Their  refer- 
ence to  the  Brundtland  Report  is  in- 
structive. That  report  is  a  historic  doc- 
ument with  lessons  and  suggestions 
that  will  help  us  save  our  global  envi- 
ronment. The  report  points  out  that 
critical  role  that  NGO's,  such  as  the 
new  Institute  and  the  planned  advoca- 
cy organization,  are  being  called  upon 
to  play;  highlights  the  importance  of 
sustainable  development:  and  cautions 
that  the  needs  of  ordinary  citizens 
throughout  the  world  must  be  consid- 
ered. Another  important  theme  in  the 
report  is  that  of  equity  between  gen- 
erations as  well  as  equity  between  na- 
tions. 

We  are  at  a  critical  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  planet.  Global  security 
from  nuclear  threats  has  suddenly 
been  equaled  by  threats  from  environ- 
mental assaults.  The  "green"  party  is 
being  embraced  by  politicians 
throughout  the  world.  Citizens  are  de- 
manding action.  The  World  Court  is 
being  rediscovered. 


At  an  international  meeting  in  the 
Hague  last  month,  a  proposal  to  create 
a  new  organization  that  would  be  able 
to  seek  advisory  opinions  from  the 
World  Court  on  international  environ- 
mental conflicts  was  discussed. 

All  of  these  recent  developments  set 
the  stage  for  the  new  Institute  for 
International  and  Comparative  Envi- 
ronmental Law.  A  central  goal  of  the 
Institute  will  be  to  expand  the  role  of 
NGO's  within  the  framework  of  public 
international  law. 

This  international  team  of  lawyers  is 
taking  the  initiative  and  assuming  a 
tremendous  challenge.  Yet  if  they  are 
correct,  and  I  believe  they  are.  inter- 
national law  must  and  will  change  to 
embrace  the  tremendous  power  and  vi- 
tality of  NGO's  throughout  the  world, 
just  as  many  politicians  in  Western 
Europe  are  now  doing. 

International  law  must  change  in 
other  ways  as  well.  Treaty  negotia- 
tions must  be  undertaken  with  a  new 
sense  of  urgency.  At  the  same  time, 
adjudication  and  other  dispute  resolu- 
tion techniques  should  be  used  where 
appropriate.  The  Institute  hopes  to 
encourage  this  as  well. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
admire  very  much  the  courage  of 
people  who  are  willing  to  undertake 
such  a  bold  venture.  The  time  is  ripe 
for  change,  and  I  wish  this  Institute 
the  very  best. 

The  letters  follow: 

Sierra  Club 
LcGAL  Defense  Puns,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC,  April  13,  1989. 
Hon.  John  H.  Chatke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Chafee:  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  the  Insight  speech  you  pre- 
sented in  the  Congressional  Record  on  "the 
Global  Environment.  International  Law  and 
the  Role  of  NGO's"  (February  8,  1989),  and 
for  your  kind  reference  to  my  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times  on  that  same  subject, 
which  you  inserted  In  your  statement.  (The 
letter  was  co-authored  by  Philippe  Sands,  a 
British  barrister  and  lecturer  in  Interna- 
tional and  Ehiropean  Community  Law  in 
London. ) 

I  also  would  like  to  let  you  know  how 
much  we  have  appreciated  your  encourage- 
ment to  move  forward  with  out  efforts  to 
expand  the  role  of  NOOs  in  the  internation- 
al environmental  legal  system. 

Your  leadership  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  your  international  statesman- 
ship have  set  an  inspiring  example  for  us 
and  for  countless  others  throughout  the 
world  who  are  dedicated  to  helping  save  our 
planet's  fragile  and  interconnected  environ- 
ment. We  thank  you  sincerely  for  your 
strong  support  on  these  important  issues. 
We  hope  that  your  support  will  continue, 
and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as 
we  use  our  public  interest  advocacy  experi- 
ence to  confront  the  challenge  of  interna- 
tional environmental  threats. 

To  help  meet  the  challenge,  Philippe 
Sands  and  I,  along  with  Wendy  Dinner  (my 
partner  at  the  Legal  Defense  Fund)  and 
James  Cameron  (a  British  barrister)  are  es- 
tablishing a  new  Institute  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  International  and  Comparative  E:n- 
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vironmental Law.  to  be  affiliated  with  a  uni- 
versity in  the  United  Kingdom  (we  have  al- 
ready received  enthusiastic  support  for  this 
effort  from  both  Cambridge  University  and 
Kings  College.  London  University).  We  also 
anticipate  that  the  Center  will  be  affiliated 
with  a  law  school  in  the  United  States. 

The  Institute  will  assist  governments,  en- 
vironmental NGOs.  and  the  private  sector 
in  all  aspects  of  the  international  legal  pro- 
tection of  the  enviroiunent.  The  Institute 
will  Investigate  transboundary.  regional, 
and  global  environmental  threats;  explore 
existing  legal  principles;  and  propose  vari- 
ous methods  for  resolving  such  threats 
under  the  rule  of  law.  and  litigation  in  vari- 
ous fora,  such  as  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  The  Center  also  will  provide  assist- 
ance in  drafting  new  legal  principles  for  use 
in  negotiating  additional  treaties  to  protect 
the  environment. 

We  are  particularly  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  sustainable  development,  as  set  forth  so 
clearly  in  the  Brundtland  Report  on  envi- 
ronment and  development,  and  are  thus 
dedicated  to  providing  assistance  to  develop- 
ing states,  which  may  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  afford  such  services  (though  they  often 
are  asked  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  to 
protect  the  global  environment). 

The  original  concept  for  the  international 
environmental  law  Institute  was  proposed 
last  Spring  by  Philippe  Sands  and  his  part- 
ner James  Cameron.  A  recent  letter  to  The 
Washington  Post  by  Mr.  Cameron  and  Ms. 
Dinner  on  the  global  environment  is  at- 
tached. 

Finally,  we  also  are  proposing  to  establish 
by  the  end  of  the  year  a  new  international 
legal  advocacy  NGO  to  represent  environ- 
mental groups  such  as  Greenpeace,  and 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  as  well  as  to  represent 
sUtes.   especially   it   is   hoped,   developing 

We  look  forward  to  your  continued  sup- 
port, and  thank  you  for  your  tireless  efforts 
on  behalf  of  all  the  world's  environment. 
Respectfully, 

DURWOOD  Zaelke, 
Director,  International  Program. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  1, 1989) 
(Letters  to  the  Editor) 

Small  Price  tor  a  Better  Environment 

Two  recent  events  suggest  that  we  may  be 
nearing  the  day  when  international  environ- 
mental laws  and  treaties  can  actually  be  en- 
forced. This  is  a  most  welcome  sign.  On 
March  9  the  Soviet  Union  armounced  its  in- 
tention to  accept  the  binding  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  (the 
World  Court)  in  a  wide  range  o'  human 
righU  disputes  (Around  the  World.  March 
9).  A  few  days  later,  in  the  "Declaration  of 
the  Hague"  24  nations  called  for  the  rapid 
acceleration  of  international  law.  and  inter- 
national enforcement,  to  safeguard  the 
global  environment  (news  story,  March  12). 

The  two  events  are  Intertwined.  The  U.S. 
State  Department  welcomed  the  Soviet  an- 
nouncement and  expressed  the  hope  that 
all  five  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
U  N  Security  Council  "would  accept  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  World  Court  in  disputes 
arising  under  a  large  number  of  treaties  and 
International  agreements."  Presumably,  this 
would  include  existing  and  prospective  envi- 
ronmental agreements. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Hague,  24  senior  gov- 
ernment ministers  (Mitterrand,  Kohl,  Mul- 
roney,  etc.)  declared— In  language  bom  of 
the  human  rights  agreements  the  Soviets 
had  Just  committed  themselves  to— that 
"the  right  to  Uve  is  the  right  from  which  all 


other  rights  stem.  Guaranteeing  that  right 
is  the  paramount  duty  of  all  states  through- 
out the  world." 

The  connections  are  plain:  human  rights 
and  environmental  rights  are  world  prob- 
lems that  call  for  adjudication  and  enforce- 
ment by  a  world  court.  The  development  of 
principles  of  International  environmental 
law  is  founded  on  the  same  premises  and  di- 
rected to  the  same  ends  as  human  rights 
law:  by  guaranteeing  certain  conditions  for 
the  preservation  and  dignity  of  every 
human  being,  human  rights  law  alms  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  both  the  Individual 
and  the  community  of  human  society.  In 
the  same  way,  our  environment  Is  of  both 
individual  and  community  concern.  The  es- 
sence of  that  concern  is  the  quality  and 
even  the  fact  of  human  existence. 

These  two  recent  developments  Increase 
the  potential  for  the  World  Court  to  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  ensuring  global  environmen- 
tal protection— a  role  that  must  begin  soon. 
Environmental  protection  agreements,  like 
human  rights  conventions,  are  only  as  good 
as  states'  willingness  to  abide  by  their 
terms.  Absent  the  necessary  political  will  to 
live  up  to  these  obligations,  states  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  mere  Up  service  to  protection  of 
the  environment,  until  some  means  of  en- 
forcement can  be  found. 

The  World  Court  provides  one  essential 
mechanism.  Already,  International  stand- 
ards for  protection  of  the  environment  are 
emerging,  such  as  the  1987  Montreal  Proto- 
col on  chlorofluorocarbon  emissions.  Prece- 
dents for  using  law  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  to  enforce  environmental  stand- 
ards are  also  In  place. 

We  must  not  waste  this  opportunity  to 
Join  these  strains  together.  Other  states 
should  follow  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  lead  by 
recognizing  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court.  If  saving  the  planet  requires  the  re- 
nunciation of  a  bit  of  sUte  sovereignty,  as 
President  Francois  Mitterrand  of  France 
suggested  at  the  Hague  conference,  this 
small  price  Is  clearly  not  too  dear  to  pay. 

James  Cameron, 
Barrister  and  Director  of  Studies  in  Law, 
Clare  College,  Cambridge  University. 
Wendy  S.  Dinner. 
Attorney,  Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund, 

Washington.m 


SECTION  89  OP  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  section 
89  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  was 
created  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986.  and  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
great  deal  of  controversy.  This  section 
was  incorporated  into  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  to  justify  the  Pederal  tax  subsidy 
given  to  employer-provided  employee 
benefits  by  ensuring  that  all  employ- 
ees are  treated  equally. 

These  rules  were  adopted  as  a  com- 
promise to  remove  the  issue  of  tax- 
ation of  fringe  benefits  from  the  nego- 
tiating table  during  the  debate  on  tax 
reform.  Given  the  enormous  size  of 
the  Pederal  tax  expenditure  incurred 
through  the  tax  deduction  for  the  cost 
of  employer-provided  fringe  benefits,  I 
believe  the  general  intent  of  the  law  is 
fair  and  rules  such  as  these  are  neces- 
sary. 

The  purpose  of  section  89  is  to  re- 
quire coverage  of  employees  who  are 


not  highly  compensated  that  is  sub- 
stantially similar  to  the  coverage  en- 
joyed by  highly  compensated  employ- 
ees. Questions  about  the  equality  of 
employee  health  coverage  arose  after 
studies  showed  that  more  than  half  of 
American  citizens  without  health  in- 
surance were  employed  by  companies 
that  had  an  established  health  plan. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  these 
rules  have  become  extremely  compli- 
cated and  impose  an  unreasonable  ad- 
ministrative burden  on  the  employers 
who  provide  fringe  benefits  to  their 
employees.  The  concerns  about  the 
costs  of  complying  with  the  complex 
section  89  eligibility  tests  must  be  ade- 
quately addressed  to  fulfill  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  law. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  develop  non- 
discrimination rules  that  can  be  com- 
plied with  by  businesses,  administered 
by  Treasury  and  the  IRS,  and  which 
will  justify  the  Federal  tax  subsidy  for 
employee  benefit  plans.  The  hearing 
that  has  been  scheduled  by  Senator 
Bentsen  in  the  Finance  Committee  is 
an  excellent  first  step  in  examining 
this  problem  and  developing  a  solu- 
tion. 

Yesterday,  I  voted  in  favor  of  a 
Sense  of  the  Senate  Resolution  that 
requests  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  provide  us  with  an  appropriate  vehi- 
cle to  either  repeal  section  89  or  make 
the  changes  we  all  recognize  are  neces- 
sary in  these  rules.  I  am  reluctant  to 
support  outright  repeal  of  section  89, 
however,  I  believe  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  the  complex  adminis- 
trative burden  that  has  been  placed  on 
American  businesses  by  these  rules. 
Outright  repeal  of  section  89  would 
reopen  the  compromise  developed  in 
1986  and  put  the  whole  issue  of  tax- 
ation of  fringe  benefits  back  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  take  immediate 
action  on  the  development  of  substan- 
tial modifications  to  reduce  the  com- 
plexity of  these  rules.* 


MAINTAINING  OUR  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  given 
the  reductions  under  consideration  for 
the  fiscal  year  1990  defense  budget, 
the  question  before  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  how  to  meet 
budget  goals  while  maintaining  our 
national  security. 

The  Congress  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Richard  Cheney  face  difficult 
choices  among  modernization,  force 
structure,  and  readiness  options.  In 
the  Monday.  April  10,  1989,  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Times.  Dr. 
Gordon  Adams  of  the  defense  budget 
project  published  an  open  letter  to 
Secretary  Cheney  offering  an  ap- 
proach to  the  defense  budget  which 
focuses    on    the    difficult    hardware 
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choices  we  face.  This  article  appeared 
•long  with  articles  by  Adm.  Stansfield. 
Turner,  former  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  and  Adm. 
William  J.  Crowe.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  dealt  with 
the  same  subject.  I  commend  the 
pieces  to  my  colleagues  as  we  deal  with 
these  choices. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  the  articles.  "Defer 
Key  Weapons,"  "Arm  for  Real 
Threats."  and  "Don't  Cut  A  Winner." 
appear  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  10.  1989] 

THB  CRALLSNCX  to  CHDfrY  AT  Tia  PUfTAOOW 

In  response  to  severe  budget  pressures  and 
to  a  perceived  lowering  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary threat,  there  is  an  emerging  consensus 
that  Pentagon  spending  either  must  be  held 
level  or  reduced.  The  question  before  Con- 
gress and  the  public  is  how  to  meet  budget 
goals  while  maintaining  military  effective- 
oess. 

Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  reported- 
ly wants  to  hold  the  line  at  the  Bush  admin- 
istration's $309  billion  request  and  to  main- 
tain existing  force  levels.  He  apparently 
would  seek  budget  savings  largely  through 
cutting  costs  across  the  board  and  stretch- 
ing out  procurement  schedules  for  new 
weapons. 

In  an  Op-Ed  article  March  26.  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  Navy  Secretary,  John 
Tubman,  came  out  strongly  against  the  ap- 
proach tliat  Mr.  Cheney  seems  to  favor. 
While  acknowledging  that  spending  cuts  are 
Inevitable,  he  warned  against  trying  to  sus- 
tain current  military  levels  on  a  reduced 
budget.  This  would  only  produce  armed 
forces  "drastically  compromised  in  effectl- 
veas  .  .  .  operations,  maintenance,  training 
and  modemizaUon."  he  said. 

In  Mr.  Lehman's  view,  the  best  way  to  cut 
costs  and  maintain  effectiveness  is  to  trans- 
fer about  a  third  of  our  forces  from  active 
to  reserve  status.  By  his  estimate,  this 
would  save  about  $30  billion  to  $45  billion 
annually.  "The  only  loss  of  military  capabil- 
ity.'  he  wrote,  "would  be  the  need  for  addi- 
tional weeks  or  even  months  to  mobllze  for 
ail  outwar." 

The  foUowlng  articles  by  Stansfield 
Turner  and  Gordon  Adams  present  addi- 
tkMial  approaches  to  the  debate.  Adm.  Wil- 
liam J.  Crowe  Jr.  develops  the  Pentagon's 
thinking. 

DEm  KxT  Weapons 
(By  Gordon  Adams) 

WASHUfCTOW.— Dear  Secretary  Cheney. 
Welcome  to  a  tough  job.  You  face,  with 
lome  Immediacy,  the  most  important  and 
difficult  budgetary  and  policy  decisions  any 
defense  secretary  has  faced  since  the  1940's. 
The  pressures  are  severe.  The  Bush  budget 
takes  more  than  $6  billion  away  from  the 
original  Reagan  defense  request.  Congress  is 
likely  to  Insist  on  additional  cuts  of  from  $5 
billion  to  $10  billion. 

Your  choices  are  straightforward  and  seri- 
ous: You  can  cut  military  forces  quickly. 
reduce  military  readiness  or  defer  produc- 
tion of  a  wide  range  of  new  military  hard- 
ware programs  scheduled  to  t>egin  in  the 
early  1990's. 

Clear  and  definitive  decisions  on  weapons 
programs  are  the  key  to  your  long-term  abil- 
ity both  to  control  defense  budgets  and  to 
insure  that  you  deliver  the  forces  appropri- 
ate to  our  security  needs  In  the  1990's. 


Say,  for  example:  that  you  decide  to 
produce  all  of  the  next  generation  of  strate- 
gic offensive  weapons.  They  will  cost  at 
least  $140  billion  to  acquire,  plus  additional 
funds  to  operate  and  maintain.  Nearly  40 
percent  of  that  is  for  the  B-2  bomber  alone. 
Funding  for  strategic  defense  is  projected  to 
rise  to  $10  billion  per  year  by  1995.  The  new 
conventional  programs  are  equally  expen- 
sive. 

Once  these  programs  get  under  way,  defi- 
cit reduction  pressures  will  force  you  to  cut 
military  forces  and  readiness  without  bene- 
fit of  a  careful  plan.  Instead,  you  should 
defer  new  starts  on  hardware  and  set  care- 
ful priorities,  starting  some  programs  and 
cancelling  others. 

Don't  leave  the  choices  to  Congress  and 
don't  buy  programs  at  inefficient  rates,  as- 
suming you  will  get  more  funding  later. 

Historically,  Congress  hasn't  had  the 
stomach  to  cancel  specific  programs.  But  it 
does,  and  probably  will,  cut  your  budget. 
You  need  to  take  charge  of  the  process  and 
lay  down  guidelines  that  take  Into  account 
the  fiscal  realities. 

There  are  distinct  advantages  to  deferring 
production  of  such  strategic  programs  as 
the  B-2  bomber,  the  proposed  Midgetman 
and  mobile  MX  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  the  advanced  cruise  missile,  as 
well  as  such  conventional  programs  as  the 
V-22  transport,  the  SSN-21  submarine  and 
the  C-17  cargo  plane. 

A  deferral  would  buy  valuable  time  to  In- 
crease your  knowledge  of  defense  needs. 
This,  in  turn,  would  enable  you  to  set  ra- 
tional priorities,  buying  some  systems  and 
canceling  others. 

A  deferral  would  allow  you  to  meet  the 
lower  budget  targets  while  freeing  the  serv- 
ices to  avoid  costly  and  inefficient  "stretch- 
outs" of  programs  already  under  way  (F-15, 
F-16  and  M-1  tank).  It  would  also  allow  you 
to  carry  out  some  Important  unfinished 
business  such  as  cleaning  up  nuclear  pro- 
duction facilities  and  repairing  the  B-1 
bomber.  In  addition,  you  could  retain  ade- 
quate funding  levels  for  training,  mainte- 
nance and  repair  and  ammunition. 

A  deferral  also  would  allow  time  to  test 
adequately  programs  the  services  want  to 
produce.  The  V-22  transport  clearly  needs 
more  testing:  the  SSN-21  has  not  been 
tested  and  the  one  existing  B-2  Stealth 
bomber  has  not  even  driven  down  the 
runway. 

Finally,  a  deferral  would  allow  you  to 
carry  out  the  long-term  planning  current 
budgetary  and  international  conditions 
make  imperative,  strllLing  a  balance  between 
hardware,  readiness  and  force  structure 
that  meets  the  conditions  of  the  next 
decade. 

You  will  be  implored  to  reject  this  advice. 
Some  will  argue  that  you  can  always  buy 
soldiers,  supplies  and  ammunition  in  a 
hurry,  but  hardware  takes  time.  You  should 
reply  that  we  have  done  an  excellent  Job  of 
buying  hardware  through  the  1980's:  we 
now  need  to  finish  those  programs  efficient- 
ly, while  giving  the  services  the  chance  to 
absorb  them. 

Others  will  say  that  weapons  deferrals 
would  be  a  sign  of  international  weakness. 
But  the  willingness  to  defer  may  actually 
send  the  opposite  signal — one  of  confidence 
that  our  current  military  strength  is  more 
than  adequate. 

You  have  to  link  available  resources  with 
security  needs.  Budgetary  pressures  give 
you  the  tool  to  do  so.  A  deferral  of  new  pro- 
duction would  help  link  security  decisions  to 
future  defense  planning  by  Insuring  that 


the  weapons  you  eventually  choose  to 
produce  will  meet  the  new  security  require- 
ments. 

Arm  for  the  Real  Threats 
(By  Stansfield  Turner) 

McI^AM,  VA.— In  scaling  back  the  military 
budget,  the  natural  Inclination  of  our  mili- 
tary leaders  will  be  to  preserve  the  existing 
mix  of  forces.  That  would  be  an  unfortu- 
nate mistake. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  our 
military  requirements  are  shifting  markedly 
in  response  to  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  new 
policies  and  to  changing  conditions  in  the 
non-Communist  world.  By  adjusting  our 
forces  to  the  new  requirements,  we  could 
cut  the  budget  without  sacrificing  our  real 
security  needs. 

Why  not  at  least  ask  ourselves  whether  to 
devote  as  much  money  as  we  have  In  the 
past  to  nuclear  deterrence,  to  the  defense  of 
Europe  and  South  Korea  (where  we  have 
forces  deployed  alretuly)  and  to  the  projec- 
tion of  forces  elsewhere  cu-ound  the  world.  If 
needed? 

Start  with  nuclear  deterrence.  The 
Reagan-Gorbachev  agreement  In  principle 
to  cut  each  side's  arsenal  of  intercontinental 
nuclear  warheads  in  half  sent  a  signal  that 
neither  side  Is  thinking  about  initiating  and 
wliming  a  nuclear  war.  More  is  always 
better  than  less  If  you  are  going  to  war. 

If  the  future  is  one  of  declining  nuclear 
arsenals,  then  why  invest  in  expensive  addi- 
tions to  our  nuclear  forces?  At  a  level  of 
only  half  of  our  present  forces,  we  would 
not  have  room  for  all  the  new  nuclear  sys- 
tems now  under  development.  The  only  pos- 
sible reason  to  buy  new  nuclear  systems 
today  would  be  if  our  ability  to  deter  nucle- 
ar war  was  in  imminent  danger  of  eroding. 
No  reasonable  person  can  believe  that. 

Part  of  the  budget  problem  could  be 
solved,  then,  by  freezing  all  new  nuclear 
programs,  including  the  two  mobile  ICBM's, 
the  B-2  bomber  and  D-5  missUes.  We  could 
also  scale  back  plans  to  upgrade  weapons. 

We  should,  though,  continue  with  re- 
search on  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
If  we  ever  feel  compelled  to  make  our 
ICBM's  less  vulnerable,  the  first  fruits  of 
S.D.I,  could  be  an  ICBM  defense  that  would 
cost  less  than  expensive  new  mobile  sys- 
tems. 

The  second  basic  mission,  defense  of 
Europe  and  South  Korea,  has  dominated 
military  planning  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  But  those  days  are  coming  to  a 
close,  for  two  reasons:  Moscow  wants  to  save 
money  by  substantially  reducing  its  conven- 
tional forces  in  the  European  theater  and 
Americans  are  persuaded  that  we  are  paying 
more  than  our  share  for  the  defense  of 
Europe. 

We  must  be  cautious  about  these  changes. 
Nevertheless,  It  would  be  an  extravagance  at 
this  point  to  buy  equipment  designed  essen- 
tially for  use  in  Europe.  For  Instance,  our 
best  tank  weighs  so  much  that  our  largest 
transport  aircraft  can  carry  only  two  at  a 
time.  The  Europeans  might  better  provide 
such  materiel. 

Thus,  a  part  of  the  Secretary's  budget 
problems  could  be  solved  by  freezing  pro- 
curement of  the  following:  Abrams  tanks, 
Bradley  fighting  vehicles  and  heavy  artil- 
lery that  cannot  be  transported  by  air:  high 
performance  aircraft  that  require  a  complex 
support  base:  and  large  aircraft  carriers, 
which  are  too  expensive  to  risk  in  lesser 
wars,  like  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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Worldwide  projection  of  power  Is  the  only 
mission  that  has  involved  our  forces  In 
combat  in  the  past  44  years.  There  is  Uttle 
sign  it  will  diminish  in  importance.  There 
will  be  more  Iran-Iraq  wars,  more  Instances 
of  terrorism  that  call  for  rescue  missions  or 
bombing  raids  and  more  political  instabil- 
ities in  areas  where  we  have  a  stake. 

Our  extensive  preparations  for  war  In 
Europe  have  left  us  Ul-prepared  for  lesser 
battles  around  the  globe.  Our  military  per- 
formance in  Korea,  Vietnam,  the  Mayaguez 
affair,  the  Iranian  rescue  mission  and  Gre- 
nada were  less  than  sterling.  In  the  Persian 
Gulf,  we  lacked  mine-sweepers  and  patrol 
gunboats.  There  were  many  reasons  for 
these  shortcomings.  But  the  failure  to  think 
through  our  needs,  train  properly  and  pro- 
cure the  best  equipment  for  these  types  of 
combat  has  to  be  the  most  important  one. 

This,  then,  is  not  an  area  where  trends 
permit  us  to  economize.  Any  new  spending 
should  go  to  amphibious  forces,  to  airlift  ca- 
pabUlty  and  to  small  aircraft  carriers,  which 
could  be  risked  in  support  of  small-scale  op- 
erations. If  no  additional  money  can  be 
made  available,  this  should,  at  the  very 
least,  be  the  last  area  to  be  cut. 

The  coming  military  budget  cute  could  be 
a  blessing  In  disguise.  But  only  if  Secretary 
Cheney  seizes  the  opportunity  to  reshape 
military  forces  to  match  the  security  needs 
of  today,  not  those  of  the  l»50's. 


Don't  Cot  a  Winner 
(By  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.) 
Washington.— The  annual  budget  drill  is 
now  under  way  on  Capitol  Hill.  A  critical 
issue  Is  spending  for  national  defense— 
whether  it  wUl  plateau  or  decline  after  ad- 
justmente  for  inflation.  Ultimately,  the 
issue  will  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  concern 
about  our  national  security  and  world  condi- 
tions. .     ,  ».. 

For  a  little  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  the  United  States 
has  fashioned  a  military  establishment  re- 
spected by  friends  and  adversaries  alike. 
The  President,  in  turn,  has  gained  the 
wherewithal  and  flexlbUlty  to  deter  major 
hostUltles  and  to  protect  our  global  inter- 
ests without  going  to  war  or  bowing  to  the 
world's  trouble  makers.  By  and  large,  suc- 
cess is  measured  by  nonevente. 

In  foreign  policy,  our  global  military 
strength  is  paying  high  dividends.  The 
Warsaw  Pact  wante  to  reduce  Ite  threaten- 
ing image  and  engage  us  In  strategic  and 
conventional  arms  reductions.  Soviet  forces 
have  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan.  Vietnam 
and  Angola  have  concluded  that  they  are  in 
a  no-win  situation.  The  Iraq-Iran  war  has 
wound  down.  A  comfortable  supply  of  oil  is 
flowing  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

WhUe  the  trends  are  favorable,  it  is  pre- 
mature to  conclude  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  remain  on  a  less  threatening  course, 
that  an  agreement  to  cut  strategic  nuclear 
arms  Is  just  around  the  comer,  that  a  treaty 
to  reduce  conventional  forces  is  in  hand, 
that  regional  confllcte  have  evaporated  or 
that  terrorism  is  on  the  wane. 

Granted,  the  military  picture  may  im- 
prove somewhat  If  the  Soviet  Union  actual- 
ly reduces  ite  military  manpower  by  500.000. 
Even  then,  however.  Moscow  wUl  have  an 
active  military  establishment  of  about  4.6 
million  and  the  world's  largest  Inventory  of 
military  hardware. 

Further.  Soviet  mUltary  leaders  have  told 
us  that  so  long  as  a  threat  of  war  existe  In 
the  minds  of  Communist  Party  leaders,  they 
wUl  retain  an  effective  offensive  capabUity. 
I  find  this  rather  sobering. 


The  third  world  environment  Is  as  messy 
as  ever.  Most  of  the  trouble-makers  have 
more  arms  than  they  need  for  self-defense. 
Now,  we  see  arsenals  of  tanks,  aircraft  and 
mines  joined  by  ballistic  missiles,  chemical 
weapons  and  nuclear  technologies.  There  is 
no  quick  or  easy  way  to  stem  this  tide. 

Meanwhile,  budget  deficite  continue  to 
dominate  the  national  debate.  To  shrink  the 
deficite.  real  spending  for  defense  was  re- 
duced by  11  percent  between  1965  and  1968. 
By  the  end  of  last  year,  we  had  abandoned 
conventional-force  goals  contemplated  in 
the  early  1960's.  Moreover,  we  had  cut  back 
on  existing  forces,  postponed  critical  mod- 
ernization programs  and  barely  provided 
the  money  necessary  to  maintain  a  force  of 
high  quality.  While  our  allies  could  Increase 
spending  for  defense,  few  are  Inclined  to  do 

so. 

At  this  point,  we  cannot  get  more  defense 
for  less  money.  Even  a  low  growth  budget 
will  require  depressing  trade-offs.  But  we 
can  still  fashion  a  balanced  and  rational 
force.  A  reduction  In  overall  military  spend- 
ing would  require  immediate  and  drastic 
cute  in  forces  that  would  very  likely  jolt  our 
friends  and  allies,  reduce  our  leverage  in 
arms  control  negotiations  or  unsteady  our 
combat  forces. 

The  U.S.  can  and  does  tolerate  certain 
military  risks.  For  example,  fiscal  con- 
stralnte  will  not  permit  us  to  keep  all  of  our 
forces,  active  and  reserve,  ready  for  combat 
on  an  everyday  basis. 

We  must,  however,  maintain  a  force  of 
high  quality— the  backbone  of  our  military 
strategy,  our  strongest  card  in  crisis  man- 
agement and  the  best  hedge  against  uncer- 
Ulntles  surrounding  the  evolution  of  Soviet 
military  power. 

The  international  climate  is  better  today 
than  in  the  early  1960's— noUbly  in  our  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  poUcy  of 
"peace  through  strength"  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  producing  these  developmente 
and  will  most  likely  play  a  critical  role  in 
shaping  future  Soviet  actions.  It  would 
make  no  sense  to  abandon  this  policy,  just 
as  It  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

Over  the  last  four  years,  we  have  managed 
to  work  out  a  reasonable  balance  between 
our  peacetime  objectives  and  responsibil- 
ities. But  our  forces  are  tightly  stretched, 
and  the  risks  are  higher  than  I  would 
prefer. 

We  may.  Indeed,  be  at  the  dawn  of  a  new 
age  in  East- West  relations  that  will  offer 
genuine  opportunities  for  reducing  military 
arms.  We  should  move  in  this  direction, 
however,  as  tangible  evidence  of  change 
mounte  and  our  confidence  grows— not  as 
the  result  of  rhetorical  hopes  or  promises.* 


WINNERS  AND  LOSERS  IN  THE 
U.S.  SUGAR  PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
1990  farm  policy  debates  drawing  near, 
one  issue  that  will  be  addressed  is  our 
sugar  program.  I  am  one  of  those  that 
would  like  to  see  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  have  introduced  legislation 
with  Senator  Bradley  (S.  552)  to  ac- 
complish just  that. 

Although  this  program  is  hailed  by 
sugar  producers  as  a  success,  changes 
in  the  structure  of  the  sugar  industry, 
indicate  that  the  current  program  may 
no  longer  be  able  to  operate  as  it  has 
in  the  past.  The  Government  may 
have  to  purchase  excess  production 


with  the  cost  going  to  the  taxpayer.  In 
a  time  of  high  budget  deficits  this  is 
imwise. 

The  current  program  has  failed  mis- 
erably, and  reform  is  needed.  I  there- 
fore wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  which  makes 
an  excellent  case  for  reform  of  our 
sugar  program.  Written  by  Rekha 
Mehra,  a  policy  associate  at  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Policy,  it  was  published  in  the  winter 
1989  edition,  No.  94.  of  "Resources." 

I  ask  that  the  complete  text  of  the 
article  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

winnkrs  and  losers  in  the  u.s.  sugar 
Program 

(By  Rekha  Mehra) 
The  United  States  may  become  a  surplus 
producer  of  sugar  In  the  near  future.  If  so, 
the  government  may  be  forced  to  purchase 
excess  production,  with  the  bill  going  to  tax- 
payers. 

Sugar  producers  In  the  United  States  have 
received  varying  degrees  of  government  sup- 
port for  almost  200  years.  Since  the  1930s 
that  assistance  has  taken  many  forms:  acre- 
age restrictions,  direct  paymente  to  produc- 
ers, tariffs,  and  Import  quotas,  the  set  of 
policies  being  collectively  known  as  the 
sugar  program.  The  most  Important  of  the 
policies  used  has  been  the  import  quota, 
whose  level  can  be  adjusted  in  relation  to 
domestic  supply  and  demand  in  order  to 
maintain  a  high  price  for  sugar.  As  a  result, 
domestic  sugar  producers  have  benefited, 
consumers  have  had  to  pay  high  retail 
prices,  and  the  government  has  been  able  to 
minimize  coste  to  Itself. 

Recently,  however,  partially  as  a  result  of 
the  sugar  program,  the  structure  of  the 
sugar  Industry  has  changed  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  the  program  may  no  longer  be 
able  to  operate  as  It  has  for  so  long  without 
cost  to  the  government.  Indicative  of  the  In- 
dustry changes  are  higher  levels  of  domestic 
sugar  production,  particularly  of  beet  sugar, 
greater  substitution  of  com  sweetners,  and 
lower  per  capita  sugar  consumption.  The 
demand  for  Importe  has  accordingly  shrunk, 
and  If  current  trends  continue,  and  the 
United  States  no  longer  needs  Importe,  the 
government  will  not  be  able  to  support  the 
sugar  price  without  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

As  domestic  production  Is  unrestricted, 
and  consumption  is  expected  to  remain 
about  the  same,  growth  of  domestic  output 
will  cause  the  sugar  price  to  fall  if  supply 
exceeds  demands.  If  the  government  ex- 
pecte  to  maintain  a  high  price  for  sugar,  it 
will  be  forced  to  purchase  surplus  produc- 
tion—that Is,  output  over  and  above  the 
level  that  resulte  In  the  desired  support 
price— as  Is  done  with  other  supported  com- 
modities such  as  wheat  and  com.  Govem- 
ment  purchases  of  surplus  commodities  gen- 
erally entail  coste  for  storage  and  disposal, 
usually  at  low  prices.  Thus,  taxpayers  would 
have  to  share  the  burden  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram along  with  consumers.  This  would  be 
an  unwelcome  prospect  at  a  time  of  high 
budget  deficite  and  close  budget  scrutiny. 

A  DROP  IN  DEMAND 

In  recent  years,  U.S.  sugar  output  grew 
from  5.8  million  tons  in  1983/84  to  more 
than  7  million  tons  In  1987/88.  Much  of  the 
Increase  in  domestic  output  came  from  ex- 
pansion of  beet  sugar  production,  which 
grew  from  2.6  million  tons  in  1979/80  to  3.6 
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million  tona  In  1987/88.  Meanwhile,  Imports 
fell  by  more  than  two-thirds  in  Just  four 
years— from  over  3  million  short  tons  in 
1983/84  to  less  than  a  million  tons  in  1987/ 
88.  Part  of  the  fall  in  imports  has  been  due 
to  declining  sugar  consumption.  As  in  other 
Industrialised  countries,  per-caplta  con- 
sumption of  sweeteners  in  the  United  States 
is  already  high— more  than  130  pounds  of 
caloric  sweeteners  per  person  in  1988.  Con- 
sequently, demand  is  relatively  inelastic  or 
unresponsive  to  price  and  income  changes, 
though  some  growth  occurs  as  population 
Increases. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  decline 
in  sugar  demand  since  the  mid  1970s  has 
been  the  development  of  com  sweeteners, 
particularly  high-fructose  com  syrup 
(HFCS),  a  lower-cost  alternative  that  can  be 
sulMtituted  for  sugar  in  many  industrial 
uses.  Consumption  of  HFCS  Increased  from 
half  a  million  tons  in  1975  to  5.8  million 
tons  in  1987,  which  represents  31  percent  of 
the  sweetener  market  as  compared  with  4 
percent  in  the  earlier  year.  The  share  of  re- 
fined sugar  consumption  dropped  from  71 
percent  to  40  percent  during  the  same 
period  of  time. 

HFCS  consumption  is  believed  to  have 
peaked,  although  the  long-term  threat  re- 
mains from  the  development  of  a  low-cost 
crystalline  or  day  fructose  product  which 
would  compete  directly  with  table  sugar 
consimiption.  Substantial  profits  from 
HFCS  production  are  now  going  into  re- 
search to  develop  the  crystalline  alternative. 
A  small  portion  of  the  sweetener  market 
was  also  lost  to  low-  and  non-caloric  sweet- 
eners, which  held  about  13  percent  of  the 
market  in  1987. 

smocTUBK  or  the  suoak  procraji 

The  basic  structure  of  the  sugar  program 
that  Influenced  much  of  the  industry's  de- 
velopment was  defined  by  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1934.  Legislation  since  then  has  altered  sig- 
nificant details,  but  the  program's  overall 
goals  and  structure  remain  essentially  the 
same.  The  alms  of  the  program  as  defined  in 
1934  were  to  balance  the  needs  of  producers 
and  consumers.  Specifically,  the  legislation 
sought  to  retain  domestic  sugarbeet  and 
sugarcane  production  in  the  continental 
United  States,  to  ensure  adequate  sugar 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices  for  domestic 
consumers,  and  to  control  expansion  of  do- 
mestic production. 

The  program  was  successful  in  assisting 
producers.  It  did  so  by  maintaining  a  high 
and  stable  price  for  domestic  sugar  relative 
to  the  world  price.  (The  world  price  is  used 
In  this  context  as  a  reference  price,  or  a 
basis  for  comparing  what  the  domestic 
sugar  price  might  have  been  if  government 
policies  had  not  intervened.)  Until  1974,  the 
main  policy  instruments  were  an  annual 
price  objective— which  was  similar  to  a 
target  price— a  foreign  import  quota,  and 
domestic  acreage  restrictions.  The  import 
quota,  determined  as  the  difference  between 
anticipated  domestic  production  and  esti- 
mated annual  consumption  requirements, 
was  adjusted  throughout  the  year  to  ensure 
that  the  predetermined  price  objective  was 
met  as  closely  as  possible.  The  success  of 
the  program  in  achieving  the  price  objective 
and  mnlntf)"'"?  the  domestic  price  above 
the  world  price  can  be  seen  in  figure  1.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1974,  the  U.S.  price  of  raw 
sugar  feU  below  the  world  price  in  Just  one 
year  ( 1963),  and  then  by  less  than  4  percent. 

[Chart  not  reproducible  in  Rkcoro.I 

The  program  was  not  quite  as  successful 
in  meeting  Its  other  goals.  It  neither  kept 
the  coat  of  sugar  down  for  consumers  not 


prevented  industry  expansion.  Expanded 
sugar  production  did  not  pose  much  of  a 
problem  prior  to  1974  because  acreage  re- 
strictions could  be  imposed  legally  to  pre- 
vent surpluses.  Although  the  program  had 
always  had  its  critics,  consumer  dissatisfac- 
tion hod  not  generally  been  a  problem. 
After  all,  sugar  represented  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  consumer  food  budget. 

But  when  world  and  U.S.  sugar  prices  vir- 
tually tripled  within  a  year  in  1974,  con- 
sumer opposition  rose  sharply.  The  high 
consumer  costs  of  the  program  had  long 
been  under  attack  by  legislative  and  other 
opponents.  They  now  sought  the  termina- 
tion of  the  program  and  succeeded  in  mobi- 
lizing consumer  and  legislative  support  to 
end  it.  Besides,  the  price  of  sugar  was  high 
enough  that  no  support  was  necessary. 

However,  protection  was  not  suspended 
for  long.  The  strength  of  the  program's  sup- 
porters endured.  When  world  prices  began 
to  fall  again  from  their  record  1974  levels, 
the  government  started  to  phase  in  price 
supports  again  in  1977.  Statutory  approval 
for  a  comprehensive  program  was  renewed 
in  1981. 

THX  raXSKMT  PROGRAII 

The  current  sugar  program,  established 
by  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981, 
consists  of  a  price-support-loan  program,  a 
defined  minimum  support  price  for  raw 
cane  sugar,  and  a  market  stabilization  price 
(MSP).  As  with  other  agricultural  commodi- 
ty programs,  the  loan  rate  is  the  legislated 
price  per  pound  at  which  sugar  processors 
can  receive  financing  from  the  government 
by  committing  raw  cane  sugar  or  refined 
beet  sugar  as  collateral.  If  prices  are  favor- 
able, the  processor  can  repay  the  loan  and 
market  the  crop  conunercially.  If  not,  the 
sugar  is  forfeited  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC),  the  federal  agency 
charged  with  implementing  the  commodity 
programs.  Porefeitures  entail  budgetary 
costs  for  storage  and  dispoal  of  surpluses, 
generally  at  prices  lower  than  the  support 
rate.  However,  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985  required  the  program  to  be  operated  at 
no  cost  to  the  federal  government  after 
1986.  In  fact,  the  program  has  operated 
without  budget  cost  in  the  1980s  except  in 
1984. 

The  mlnimimi  support  price  for  raw  cane 
sugar  is  set  at  18  cents  per  pound  for  1986/ 
90;  the  beet  sugar  loan  rate  is  somewhat 
higher,  since  it  must  be  set  at  a  fair  price  in 
relation  to  the  sugarcane  loan  rate.  (One  of 
the  effects  of  the  higher  support  price  for 
beet  sugar  has  been  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion.) The  MSP  is  esUblished  at  the  level  at 
which  processors  would  prefer  to  sell  raw 
sugar  commercially  rather  than  forfeit  it  to 
the  CCC.  It  is  determined  as  the  sum  of  the 
loan  rate  plus  interest  charged  on  the  loan, 
a  freight  charge,  and  a  small  marketing  in- 
centive. 

The  key  instrimient  enabling  the  program 
to  function  without  cost  to  the  government 
is  still  the  import  quota.  The  quota,  which 
was  kept  at  non-binding  levels  between  1975 
and  1981  when  prices  were  generally  high, 
was  once  again  made  restrictive  in  1982.  The 
authority  for  the  quota  derives  from  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
is  vested  in  the  president.  The  quota  is  re- 
quired to  be  set  with  due  consideration 
given  to  the  interests  of  domestic  producers 
and  materially  affected  contracting  parties 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT). 

The  considerable  flexibility  provided  by 
the  Import  quota  has  enabled  the  sugar  pro- 
gram of  the  1980s  to  be  as  successful  as  the 


earlier  program  in  keeping  the  price  of  U.S. 
sugar  well  above  the  world  price.  The  aver- 
age price  of  raw  sugar  in  the  United  States 
in  1987  was  about  22  cents/lb  as  compared 
with  a  world  price  of  6.7  cents/lb.  The  retail 
price  of  refined  sugar  in  the  United  States 
was  close  to  38  cents/lb. 

However,  by  insulating  the  United  States 
from  the  world,  the  program  has  provided 
incentives  for  production,  consumption,  and 
trade  different  from  those  that  would  pre- 
vail If  there  were  no  program,  and  has  redis- 
tributed income  among  such  groups  as  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  It  has  also  created 
strong  incentives  for  particular  groups  to 
exert  political  pressure  on  the  program. 

GAINS  AND  LOSSES 

Historically,  the  main  beneficiaries  of  the 
sugar  program  have  been  sugar  and  other 
sweetener  products  (growers  tuid  proces- 
sors), refiners,  and  foreign  suppliers.  Do- 
mestic producers  have  benefited  directly 
from  the  high  and  stable  domestic  prices 
guaranteed  by  the  sugar  program.  Until 
1974,  the  benefits  accrued  primarily  from 
higher  earnings  due  to  the  high  support 
price.  But  in  the  1980s,  since  there  are  no 
longer  production  restraints,  producers  have 
also  benefited  from  increased  volume  as 
they  expand  output  in  response  to  the  sup- 
port price  incentives. 

In  recent  years,  program  benefits  to  pro- 
ducers, as  measured  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  production  at  actual 
prices  and  at  prices  that  would  prevail  if 
sugar  were  unprotected,  have  been  estimat- 
ed at  $1  billion  to  1.5  billion  armuaUy.  The 
gains  are  unequally  distributed,  and  larger 
producers  stand  to  gain  more,  as  benefits 
accrue  according  to  output  size.  The  bene- 
fits are  concentrated  among  fewer  than 
lO.iOO  sugar  growers— in  Hawaii,  5  corpora- 
tions produce  90  percent  of  the  sugarcane, 
and  in  Florida  2  corporations  produce  more 
than  half  the  crop. 

By  far  the  largest  group  of  losers  from  the 
U.S.  sugar  program  is  consumers.  They  pay 
more  l>oth  for  direct  sugar  consumption  and 
for  sugar-containing  products.  The  net  con- 
sumer cost  of  the  program  in  1972  was  esti- 
mated to  be  between  $1  billion  and  1.5  bil- 
lion (in  constant  1982  dollars);  by  the  early 
1980s  estimates  of  consumer  costs  had  risen 
to  more  than  $2  billion.  The  aimual  cost  of 
the  program  works  out  to  about  $40  for  an 
average  family  of  four.  Moreover,  the 
burden  is  disproportionately  greater  on  low- 
income  consumers,  who  spend  a  larger  share 
of  their  budget  on  food. 

Com  sweetener  producers  have  gained 
from  high  sugar  prices  and  the  associated 
incentives  for  higher  production.  By  keep- 
ing sugar  prices  well  above  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacturing HFCS,  the  program  has  helped 
the  development  of  the  com  sweetener  in- 
dustry. The  increasing  substitution  of  com 
sweeteners  for  sugar  has  meant  the  transfer 
of  benefits  estimated  at  $1  billion  from 
sugar  producers  to  producers  of  HFCS. 
Users  of  these  sugar  substitutes,  including 
beverage  and  food  product  manufacturers 
and  consumers,  have  also  derived  some  ben- 
efits from  substituting  the  lower-priced 
product. 

Exporters  of  sugar  to  the  United  States 
have  long  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  earning 
quota  rents,  defined  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  world  prices  times  the 
export  quantity  sold  in  the  U.S.  market.  In 
1982/83  the  foreign  quota  rent  was  estimat- 
ed at  $650  million.  Thus  exports  to  the  U.S. 
market  represented  an  important  source  of 
foreign  exchange  earnings  for  developing 
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countries  like  the  Philippines  and  Brazil 
and  the  Caribbean  nations. 

In  the  1980s  quota  rents  have  shrunk  as 
imports  have  fallen.  They  were  estimated  at 
$184  million  for  1987/88.  Particularly  hard 
hit  have  been  the  countries  that  have  ex- 
ported a  large  share  of  their  output  to  the 
United  States.  Cuts  in  the  U.S.  quota  over 
the  past  four  years  are  believed  to  have  cost 
the  Philippines  $150  million  annually. 
Shrinking  U.S.  imports  have  in  turn  de- 
pressed world  prices  further.  Thus,  export- 
ing countries  are  also  hurt  by  earning  less 
revenue  from  sugar  sales  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  SUtes.  U.S.  consumers, 
meanwhile,  are  no  better  off  because  they 
continue  to  pay  the  high  maintained  price. 

Other  former  beneficiaries  of  the  sugar 
program  who  have  recently  become  losers 
are  sugar  refiners.  A  virtual  ban  (including  a 
tariff  and  sanitary  standards)  on  Imported 
refined  and  liquid  sugar  long  protected 
mainland  sugar  refiners.  But  now  declining 
quotas  for  imported  sugar  have  reduced 
demand  for  refining  capacity  and  caused 
employment  losses  in  that  Industry. 

The  domestic  food  manufacturing  sector 
has  also  been  affected.  It  has  susUined  in- 
creasing competition  from  Imports  of  lower- 
price  sugar-containing  foods.  Imported  proc- 
essed foods  containing  sugar  have  a  cost  ad- 
vantage from  access  to  sugar  at  lower  world 
prices.  Inability  to  compete  with  these 
lower-price  imporU  could  cause  domestic 
food  manufacturers  to  go  out  of  business  or 
induce  them  to  move  processing  facilities 
overseas.  In  either  case,  the  United  SUtes 
would  suffer  employment  losses. 

As  the  structure  of  the  U.S.  sugar  market 
changes  in  response  to  the  varying  incen- 
tives provided  by  the  sugar  program,  the  in- 
cidence of  gains  and  losses  also  shifts.  If 
recent  trends  continue  and  the  United 
SUtes  becomes  a  surplus  producer,  federal 
budget  costs  will  arise  as  the  government 
will  be  compelled  to  purchase,  store,  and 
dispose  of  surplus  sugar  if  it  wants  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  a  high  price  for  sugar. 
Taxpayers  will  thus  be  forced  to  share  the 
cost  of  the  program,  along  with  consumers. 

THE  OPTION  OF  S17GAR  POLICY  REPORM 

That  taxpayers  may  have  to  pay  the  bill  is 
not  IneviUble.  Such  an  outcome  can  be 
avoided  in  a  number  of  ways.  Sugar  produc- 
ers could  opt  to  voluntarily  impose  produc- 
tion restraints  upon  themselves.  Alterna- 
tively, the  government  could  impose  manda- 
tory production  controls  or  marketing 
quotas  that  would  continue  to  place  the 
burden  of  support  on  consumers  rather 
than  taxpayers.  However,  mandatory  con- 
trols raise  yet  another  set  of  problems,  as 
does  any  market  Intervention  program. 

A  less  drastic  alternative  for  the  govern- 
ment would  be  to  attempt  to  reduce  incen- 
tives for  domestic  production  by  gradually 
lowering  the  loan  rate.  However,  recent  at- 
tempts to  do  so  have  not  been  successful. 
For  example,  a  modest  proposal  in  1985  to 
lower  the  support  rate  from  18«/lb  to  15«/lb 
was  defeated  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives. 

A  significant  stumbling  block  in  sugar 
policy  reform  is  the  historical  strength  of 
the  producer  lobby.  Recently,  the  producer 
lobby  has  gained  even  more  strength  from 
com  and  com  sweetener  producers,  and 
from  the  general  farm  lobby  as  well.  By  con- 
trast, consumers,  who  are  the  main  losers 
from  the  program,  represent  a  large  and  di- 
versified group  with  varied  interests.  As 
such,  they  are  difficult  to  mobilize  to  press 
for  reform  except  in  an  unusual  year  such 
as  1974. 


However,  reform  cannot  be  avoided  much 
longer.  Although  the  1988  drought  offered  a 
temporary  reprieve,  technological  develop- 
ments, program  pressures,  and  the  budget- 
ary deficit  are  likely  to  force  the  Issue,  per- 
haps as  early  as  the  next  farm  policy  debate 
in  1990.* 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  fin- 
ished marking  up  S.  413,  the  bill  which 
is  intended  to  solve  the  Nation's  sav- 
ings and  loan  problem.  On  Monday, 
the  entire  Senate  will  get  the  opportu- 
nity to  evaluate  this  bill  when  it  will 
be  debated  on  the  Senate  floor.  As  we 
prepare  for  the  final  debate  on  this 
bill,  I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  read 
the  following  items  that  I  will  ask  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  first  is  an  article  that  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Consumer  Pi- 
nance  Law  Quarterly  Review.  The  au- 
thors ese  Fred  Smith  and  Melanie 
Tammen  of  the  Competitive  Elnter- 
prise  Institute.  They  make  a  carefully 
reasoned  argument  that  the  root  of 
our  savings  and  loan  crisis  is  the  Ped- 
eral  deposit  insurance  system. 

The  second  item  is  a  joint  statement 
dated  March  6.  1989  signed  by  the 
heads  of  six  major  public  policy  re- 
search organizations  here  in  Washing- 
ton. These  six  leaders  also  express 
their  concern  about  the  current  Feder- 
al deposit  insurance  system,  too,  and 
maintain  that  reregulation  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  would  be  a  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  two 
items  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Plugging      America's      Financial      Black 

Holes:  Reporming  the  Federal  Deposit 

Insurance  System 
(By  Fred  L.  Smith,  Jr.  and  Melanie  S. 
Tammen) 
I.  introduction 

With  some  500  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions (S&Ls)  insolvent,  an  equal  number  in 
danger  of  Joining  them  and  Industry  losses 
mounting  at  over  $1  billion  monthly,  official 
Washington  is  now  Immersed  in  how  to  fi- 
nally get  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  (PSLIC)  the  resources 
necessary  to  put  the  brain  dead  thrifts  out 
of  their  misery.  In  danger  of  being  lost  in 
the  on-budget  vs.  off-budget  accounting 
debate  is  the  chance  for  eliminating  the  per- 
verse incentives  that  result  from  the  current 
system  of  federal  deposit  Insurance. 

A  consensus  now  exists  among  most  schol- 
ars of  the  financial  services  Industry  that 
many  of  the  industry's  current  problems 
stem  from  such  deposit  insurance  and  that 
consensus  provides  the  basis  for  reform. 
Moreover,  since  most  now  believe  that  a 
massive  Uxpayer  bailout  is  IneviUble,  we 
should  realize  that  Congress  and  the  public 
are  all  too  likely  to  demand  retribution.  If 
the  public  is  going  to  pay,  someone  is  likely 
to  suffer.  That  "suffering"  could  take  many 
forms— re-regiilatlon,  higher  Uxes  on  banlcs 
and  S&Ls,  other  measures  likely  to  restrict 


the  competitiveness  of  American  financial 
service  firms  in  the  world  economy— or  it 
could  take  the  form  of  gradual  deposit  in- 
surance reform.  In  the  latter  case  the  finan- 
cial services  industry  would  no  longer  have 
unlimited  access  to  taxpayer  guarantees  and 
the  taxpayer  would  be  better  protected 
against  any  recurrence  of  the  current  mess. 

One  way  this  could  be  achieved  is  through 
a  Taxpayer  Liability  Cap  combined  with  a 
Big  Bank  Closure/Reorganization  Plan  that 
limits  federal  guarantees  to  insured  deposi- 
tors. The  Cap  would  simply  freeze  the  total 
quantity  of  federal  guarantees  available  to 
the  financial  services  Industry— now  ap- 
proximately $2.7  trillion  (the  total  of  offi- 
cially Insured  accounts,  i.e.  accounts  up  to 
$100,000  in  banks,  thrifts  and  credit  unions). 
E^ach  insured  Institution  would  receive  cer- 
tificates Indicating  its  total  coverage  and 
would  be  free  to  reallocate  this  insurance  or 
transfer  it  to  other  financial  service  firms. 
Future  taxpayer  liabilities  would  be  limited 
strictly  to  those  accounts  insured  by  the 
frozen  level  of  federal  guarantees. 

And  since  the  $100,000  deposit  coverage 
limit  has  now  become  irrelevant  through 
blanket  federal  guarantees  of  all  depositors 
and  creditors  in  large  banks  and  S&L£,  a 
second  reform,  a  pre-arranged  CHostire/Re- 
organlzation  Plan  for  politically  powerful 
institutions,  would  also  be  necessary.  Both 
the  FDIC  and  PSLIC  have  shown  a  reluc- 
tance to  discipline  uninsured  depositors  and 
other  creditors  and  the  resolve  to  do  so 
must  be  institutionalized  well  in  advance  of 
the  next  crisis. 

n.  IS  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  THE 
SOLXmON,  OR  THE  PROBLEM? 

Before,  however,  considering  the  details  of 
this  plan,  let  us  consider  first  how  the  limit- 
ed deposit  Insurance  system  of  the  1930s 
evolved  into  the  universal  security  blanket 
of  today.  The  original  plan  was  Intended 
only  to  reassure  and  protect  "small  deposi- 
tors" while  discouraging  destructive  "bank 
runs."  Those  Involved  were  weU  aware  from 
the  start  of  the  "moral  hazard"  risk  of  al- 
lowing depositors  to  escape  all  responsibility 
for  their  Investment  decisions.  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency opposed  the  plan.  The  New  York 
Times  headline  of  March  26,  1933  read: 
"Bankers  Will  Fight  IDeposlt  Insurance 
Guarantee;  [Measure]  Would  Cause,  Not 
Avert  Panics.  They  Argue:  Bad  Banking 
Would  Be  Elncouraged  And  Honesty  Dis- 
credited, Say  Foes."  ■  Nonetheless,  fools 
rushed  in  where  angels  might  have  feared 
to  tread  and  Congress  enacted  the  first  fed- 
eral deposit  insurance  system.  The  1933  law 
Insured  all  bank  deposits  up  to  $2,500  and 
Imposed  a  fee  on  all  domestic  deposits  of  Vit 
of  one  percent  to  finance  this  "insurance" 
sjrstem.  Federal  deposit  insurance  for  thrifts 
foUowed  in  1934. 

This  new  legislation  weakened  the  incen- 
tives for  depositors  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  soundness  of  their  banks  or  S&Ifi 
and,  in  turn,  discouraged  the  growth  of 
rating  services  to  help  consumers  make 
safer  choices.  Nonetheless,  for  decades  the 
federal  deposit  Insurance  system  seemed 
successful.  Indeed,  had  the  original  modest 
system  been  retained,  things  might  not  have 
gone  awry.  The  initial  $2,500  figure  was 
soon  raised  to  $5,000,  but  it  sUyed  at  that 
level  for  many  years.  Moreover,  banking  in 
the  late  1930s  first  stabilized  and  then  in 
the  post-war  era  prospered  along  with  the 
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general  economy.  This  led  some  to  believe 
that  weakening  the  Incentives  for  depositors 
to  consider  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
their  depository  Institutions  had  no  adverse 
consequences. 

But  Congress  did  not  retain  the  Initial 
modest  "safety  net"  of  the  1930s.  Federal 
deposit  coverage  was  raised  to  $10,000  in 
1950,  $15,000  in  1966.  $30,000  in  1969. 
$40,000  In  1975.  and  $100,000  in  1980— a 
forty-fold  increase,  versus  the  seven-fold  in- 
crease In  the  general  price  level  over  the 
same  period.  Jake  Cam.  former  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  now  admits 
the  last  Increase— reportedly  prompted  by 
concerns  that  depositors  would  flee  troubled 
institutions— was  a  serious  mistake. 

In  fact,  however,  the  tendency  to  broaden 
coverage  (to  protect  everyone  from  every- 
thing) was  present  at  the  beginning.  The  de- 
posit limit,  for  example,  was  never  applied 
to  the  depositor  but  rather  to  the  deposit, 
and  the  PDIC  and  PSUC  elected  early  to 
insure  interest  as  well  as  principal  liabilities. 

In  any  event,  today  deposits  have  become 
risk-free,  encouraging  speculators  to  rush 
funds  to  whatever  institution  offers  the  best 
Interest  rate.  Speculators  no  longer  need 
even  to  broker  their  total  Investments  to  fit 
within  the  $100,000  limit «  since,  in  practice, 
the  FDIC  and  PSIJC  now  frequently  pro- 
tect all  deposits  regardless  of  size. 

All  this  has  created  a  major  "moral 
hazard. '  Pending  regulatory  action,  trou- 
bled financial  firms  are  free  to  raise  their 
yields  and  attract  fimds  from  better  man- 
aged or  more  fortunate  institutions.  In  prin- 
ciple, such  reverse  runs  (from  sound  to  fail- 
ing banks)  would  be  blocked  by  federal  regu- 
lators. But  regulators  wear  conflicting  hats. 
While  their  mandate  is  to  protect  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  the  banking  system,  this 
requires  that  they  close  some  falling  institu- 
tions having  powerful  political  sponsors.  Po- 
litical agencies  remain  responsive  to  politi- 
cal pressures.  Little  surprise  that  regulators 
have  postponed  action  (through  "forebcar- 
ance")  in  the  hope  that  events— such  as  a 
rise  in  real  estate  or  energy  prices  on  which 
problem  loans  are  based— will  render  urmec- 
essary  costly  and  painful  closures.  In  the 
meantime,  the  failed  institutions  play  the 
longshots— with  taxpayers  guarantees. 

Even  when  the  decision  is  made  to  disci- 
pline a  faUed  institution,  the  FSUC  as  well 
as  FDIC  act  to  shield  as  many  interests  as 
possible.  In  part,  this  is  rational.  There  is  no 
need  to  create  necessary  pain.  A  full  liquida- 
tion, in  which  uninsured  deposits  incur 
losses.  Is  often  unnecessary  since  willing 
buyers  can  frequently  be  found  that  value 
the  good  will  of  a  failing  Institution  and  are 
willing  to  assume  the  costs  of  making  it 
soimd  in  return.  Regulators,  therefore, 
often  arrange  a  purchase  and  assumption 
transaction  (P&A)'  or  an  assisted  merger. 
Differences  in  legal  authority  have  led  the 
PDIC  to  primarily  use  the  PStK.  while  the 
P8LIC  generally  employs  assisted  mergers. 

The  cosU  of  these  arrangemenU  were 
once  rather  limited.  The  FDIC  or  PSUC 
would  strip  away  the  worst  loans,  in  some 
cases  inject  cash,  and  provide  some  degree 
of  regulatory  relief.  Since  America's  finan- 
cial servlcea  industry  remains  severely 
handicapped  by  numerous  regulatory  bur- 
dens, such  reUef  at  times  actually  Increased 
the  efficiency  of  the  industry.  In  principle. 
P&As  and  assisted  mergers  can  be  a  most 
equitable  solution,  in  that  they  maintain 
the  value  of  an  insolvent  bank's  "goodwill" 
and  customer  base,  which  would  be  de- 
stroyed if  an  institution  remained  closed  for 
any  period  of  time. 


In  recent  years,  however.  Congress'  refus- 
al to  provide  PSUC  with  the  resources 
needed  to  retire  the  industry's  dead  has  re- 
sulted In  PSLIC's  resort  to  the  "cashless" 
solution  of  various  giveways.*  Assisted  merg- 
ers in  Texas  under  last  year's  "Southwest 
Plan"  have  combined  promissory  notes, 
guarantees  of  the  income  steam  of  the  re- 
maining (often  still  dubious)  loan  portfolio, 
reduced  capital  requirements  and  special 
tax  breaks.  Like  regulatory  relief,  these  pro- 
visions are  off-budget.  Unlike  regtilatory 
relief,  they  yield  no  positive  economic  re- 
sults. McKlnsey  Sc  Company  estimates  that 
very  few  of  the  "rescued"  Texas  institutions 
have  the  francishes  value  required  to  ever 
become  self-sufficient  and  that  keeping 
them  alive  will  cost  FSLIC  some  40  percent 
more,  in  net  present  value  terms,  than  out- 
right liquidation." 

At  times  the  FDIC  and  PSLIC  seemed 
eager  to  tame  the  moral  hazard  problem 
and  allowed  depositors  in  smaller  S&Ls  and 
banks  to  experience  losses.  In  the  early 
1980s,  the  PDIC  Introduced  a  'Modified 
P&A  "  scheme,  in  which  only  insured  depos- 
its were  transferred  to  the  acquiring  institu- 
tion. Residual  deposit  holders  and  other 
general  creditors  received  only  their  prorat- 
ed share  of  projected  asset  liquidation 
values,  which  often  averaged  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  book  value  of  their  claims. 

This  plan  worked  well.  Larger  depositors 
and  other  creditors  were  put  on  notice  that 
their  investments  in  mismanaged  institu- 
tions were  at  risk.  Complacent  speculators 
were  shocked  into  action  and  such  institu- 
tions began  to  lose  funds. 

Unfortunately,  one  such  Institution  was 
Continental  Illinois,  which  at  $40  billion 
was  a  TBTP  (Too  Big  To  PaU)  bank.  Nei- 
ther the  PDIC  nor  PSLIC  had  developed 
any  detailed  plan  to  liquidate  such  a  large 
Institution  and.  faced  with  an  imminent  fail- 
ure of  this  magnitude,  the  PDIC  panicked. 
The  result  was  a  return  to  the  zero-risk  cov- 
erage of  earlier  years  and  renewed  compla- 
cency by  speculators.  More  recently,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  reimpose  some  costs  on 
shareholders  and  general  creditors,  but  de- 
positors remain  totally  risk-free. 

This  extension  of  the  safety  net  to  all  de- 
positors, however,  has  created  an  even  worse 
"run"  problem  than  the  one  that  was  feared 
in  the  1930s.  At  that  time,  the  primary  con- 
cern was  that  individuals  might  panic  and 
withdraw  their  savings  from  institutions 
that  were  in  fact  sound.  The  risk  today  is 
the  reverse  one— that  depositors  lured  by 
higher  interest  payments  may  rush  to  place 
deposits  into  failing  institutions.  Under  the 
current  deposit  insurance  system,  failing  in- 
stitutions act  like  financial  black  holes,  fa- 
tally attracting  deposits  from  sound  institu- 
tions. 

That  disconnecting  the  financial  service 
sector's  early  warning  system  would  create 
eventual  problems  should  not  be  surprising. 
More  amazing  is  that  disaster  took  so  long. 
It  is  now  clear  that  the  system  is  broke  and 
should  be  fixed.  The  present  system  forces 
sound  financial  service  firms  to  subsidize 
failing  ones,  tilts  the  competitive  playing 
field  against  non-subsidized  financial  service 
firms  (leasing  and  consumer  credit  firms, 
for  example),  largely  preempts  the  field  for 
market-risk  rating  services  (only  larger 
banks  are  rated  by  such  private  risk  rating 
firms  as  S&P  and  Moodys.  and  then  largely 
as  bond  and  investment  opportunities),  has 
massively  increased  the  contingent  liabil- 
ities of  the  U.S.  taxpayer.*  provides  special 
benefiU  to  larger  banks  (and  their  foreign 
depositors)   and   encourages   lower   capital 


levels  (federal  guarantees  substitute  for  cap- 
ital). 

III.  PROPOSED  SOLUnOITS 

To  some,  the  solution  to  the  current  crisis 
is  obvious.  When  the  Industry  was  regulat- 
ed, it  was  stable.  So  let's  re-regulate.  That 
"solution,"  however,  misinterprets  the 
recent  experience  of  financial  services  de- 
regulation. The  limited  legislative  deregula- 
tion of  the  19808  has  been  generally  the  de 
facto  legitimization  of  the  industry's  tech- 
nological and  institutional  innovation.  Com- 
puters and  modem  telecommunications 
have  made  it  impossible  to  retain  a  Balkan- 
ized  financial  services  industry.  Gerald  P. 
O'Driscoll,  Assistant  Vice  President  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas,  has  ex- 
plained this  aptly: 

"On  the  one  hand,  the  regulations  offset 
the  undesirable  incentive  effects  of  deptosit 
insurance.  On  the  other  hand,  deposit  insur- 
ance offsets  the  destabilizing  effects  of  the 
regulations.  A  combination  of  market  forces 
and  liability  deregulation  has  undone  the 
delicate  balance.  Like  Humpty  Dumpty,  it  is 
doubtful  that  we  can  put  the  pieces  of  the 
regulatory  mosaic  back  together."  '' 

Indeed,  while  re-regulation  is  politically  a 
very  likely  response  to  the  current  crisis,  it 
will  only  exacerbate  the  real  problems  faced 
by  this  industry. 

Others  advocate  a  "narrow  focus"  for  fed- 
erally-insured depository  institutions,  limit- 
ing them  to  secure  but  low-paying  invest- 
ments such  as  short-term  Treasury  securi- 
ties.* This  option  would  replace  the  current 
system  with  a  two-tier  system  of  regulated, 
insured,  "narrow  focus"  banks  and  deregu- 
lated, imlnsured  general  purpose  financial 
service  firms.  The  aim  is  to  break  the  link 
between  risky  assets  or  management  and 
riskless  claims,  as  well  as  to  limit  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  These  goals  recog- 
nize the  concerns  described  in  this  article. 

But  the  considerable  cost  of  the  payment 
clearance  process  for  checking  accounts 
would  mean  a  low  to  negative  depositor 
return.  This,  in  turn,  would  likely  cause  a 
massive  reduction  in  insured  deposits.  Most 
funds  would  flow  to  the  non-regulated  and 
non-insured  sector,  which  could  be  expected 
to  offer  alternative  transaction  accounts.  In 
the  long  run.  restricting  federal  deposit  in- 
surance to  ""narrow  focus"  banks  might  well 
be  appropriate.  However,  any  shift  In  that 
direction  would  be  highly  disruptive  in  the 
short  term. 

Another  risk-reduction  approach  would 
apply  strict  capital  standards  to  vulnerable 
institutions,  with  mandated  reorganization 
(merger,  sale,  recapitalization  or  liquida- 
tion) when  an  institution  reaches  zero  (or 
near  zero)  new  worth.*  As  its  capital  de- 
clines, an  institution  would  be  more  closely 
supervised.  This  plan  seems  reasonable 
enough,  notwithstanding  the  considerable 
practical  difficulties  of  the  market-value  ac- 
counting upon  which  the  scheme  depends. 

But  the  current  system  is  in  trouble  partly 
because  S^ScLs  and  banks  have  important  pa- 
trons all  too  willing  to  fend  off  such  discipli- 
nary actions.  After  all.  ""forebearance"  was 
the  response  of  the  PSLIC  to  the  rapidly 
mounting  problems  in  the  S&L  industry.  Is 
it  realistic  to  expect  these  political  agencies 
to  act  differently  in  the  future? 

Still  another  risk-reduction  proposal  en- 
tails risk-based  premiums  on  federal  deposit 
insurance.  Part  of  the  recommendations  of 
then  Vice  President  George  Bush's  1984 
Task  Force  on  Regulation  of  Financial  Serv- 
ices, this  proposal  has  been  actively  debated 
ever  since.  ■'  Financial  Institutions  would  be 
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rated  and  riskier  ones  would  pay  higher  pre- 
miums. While  it  Is  doubtful  that  regulators 
could  price  the  premiums  efficiently,  the 
plan  also  requires  these  politically  sensitive 
agencies  to  Impose  higher  fees  on  failing  in- 
stitutioois.  Experience  suggests  that  the 
prospects  for  this  are  questionable. 

Recently,  FDIC  Chairman  L.  William 
Seidman  appeared  to  endorse  this  plan  as 
part  of  the  study  of  federal  deposit  insur- 
ance he  has  directed.  Seidman  has  caUed  for 
the  federal  deposit  insurance  funds  to 
"functJon  more  like  a  private  Insurance 
company  [and]  set  premium  rates  that  re- 
flect experience."  But  do  not  confuse  this 
with  the  well-known  risk-based  premium 
proposal.  Seidman  would  raise  premiums 
across-the-board  (based  upwn  losses  to  the 
fund  over  the  previous  five  year  period)— 
not  on  an  institution-specific  basis. 

IV.  TAJCPAYER  LIABILITT  CAP  COUPLED  WITH  A 
BIG  BAITK  PLAIf 

The  most  market-oriented  solution  is  a 
shift  to  private  deposit  Insurance.  But  this 
requires  private  concerns  to  assume  a  mas- 
sive liability  in  a  politically-charged  field  In 
which  they  have  little  experience.  One  way 
of  moving  toward  private  insurance  would 
be  to  institute  a  'Taxpayer  Liability  Cap," 
combined  with  a  Big  Bank  Closure /Reorga- 
nization Plan.  Both  the  elements  are  neces- 
sary: the  cap  creates  discipline  for  deposi- 
tors; the  agreed-upon  closure  plan  insures 
that  this  discipline  will  actually  be  exer- 

Under  the  cap,  each  insured  institution 
would  receive  a  notice  that  its  deposit  ac- 
counts (up  to  $100,000)  as  of  a  date  certain 
were  fully  covered."  Banks  and  thrifts  de- 
siring to  grow  would  have  several  choices. 
They  might:  1)  purchase  federal  insurance 
from  other  institutions  that  were  reducing 
their  deposits  or  that  had  access  to  other 
forms  of  Insurance,  2)  acquire  private  Insur- 
ance, or  3)  reconfigure  their  coverage  via 
such  options  as  co-insurance  and  deducti- 
bles. Institutions  would  be  required  to 
notify  each  depositor  of  the  percentage  of 
each  account  covered  by  federal  insurance. 
Transfers  of  this  tradeable  Insurance  would 
not  be  valid  until  properly  registered  at  the 
FDIC  or  FSlilC. 

Since  the  incremental  insurance  would 
now  be  sold  rather  than  granted  as  an  enti- 
tlement, the  subsidy  feature  of  the  current 
system  would  become  more  obvious.  In  the 
initial  years,  the  level  of  private  insurance 
required  to  fill  any  gap  would  be  small,  as 
private  insurers  learned  how  to  operate  in 
this  new  and  complex  field.  Federal  regula- 
tors could  look  to  the  premiums  charged  by 
the  private  insurers  at  the  margin  for  guid- 
ance in  setting  federal  premiums. 

Private  Insurers  would  require  banks  and 
SALb  to  acquire  more  capital  and  would 
condition  their  premiums  on  sound  manage- 
ment practices.  The  worst  managed  institu- 
tions would  find  insurance  coverage  dear 
and  thus  would  grow  more  slowly.  Weak  in- 
stitutions would  gain  more  deposits  only  if 
they  could  convince  Investors  of  their  viabil- 
ity. They  would  no  longer  be  able  to  grow 
by  freely  transferring  risks  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  federal  insurance  fund(s)  would  contin- 
ue to  monitor  institutions  and  could  keenly 
focus  their  attention  on  those  firms  pur- 
chasing large  amounts  of  transferred  feder- 
al deposit  insurance. 

The  insurance  fund(s)  would  face  a  slowly 
moderating  problem  rather  than  one  con- 
tinuously growing.  Economic  growth  would 
render  the  subsidized  insurance  program  an 
ever  smaller  sector  of  the  deposit  system.  A 
sales  tax  on  federal  insurance  sales  might  be 


levied  to  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  the 
massive  losses  that  have  already  been  in- 
curred. 

The  success  of  the  cap  depends,  of  course, 
on  regulators  devising  a  credible  plan  for 
handling  the  faUure  of  large  Institutions 
without  bailing  out  uninsured  depositors 
and  other  creditors.  This  may  Involve  revis- 
iting the  "modified  P&A"  scheme  shelved  at 
the  time  of  the  Continental  Illinois  failure. 
Any  effective  Big  Bank  Reorganization  Plan 
would  transfer  to  an  assuming  bank  only  In- 
sured deposits,  with  all  other  liabilities 
transferred  only  after  they  are  written 
down  to  their  current  market  value,  i.e., 
after  losses  are  taken.  Concerns  that  this 
plan  would  trigger  a  systemic  run  appear 
overstated.  An  analysis  of  the  Continental 
Illinois  situation  by  Professors  George  J. 
Benston  and  George  G.  Kaufman,  for  exam- 
ple, noted  that  while  over  200  banks  had 
correspondent  balances  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent of  their  capital  at  Continental  in  1984, 
economic  (although  not  realized)  losses  to- 
talled only  two  to  three  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Even  had  the  losses  been  as  large  as  10  per- 
cent, none  of  the  banks  would  have  suffered 
a  loss  in  excess  of  Its  capital  and  only  two 
would  have  suffered  a  loss  between  50  and 
100  percent  of  their  capital."  Discipline  Is 
painful,  but  need  not  entail  any  threat  to 
the  overall  banking  system;  and  who  better 
to  exercise  discipline  than  the  correspond- 
ent banks? 

While  regulators  are  apparently  loath  to 
work  out  a  Big  Bank  Reorganization  Plan, 
Kenneth  Scott  of  Stanford  University  has 
suggested  some  Incentives  that  Congress 
might  provide:  an  express  statutory  declara- 
tion of  legislative  intent  not  to  protect  unin- 
sured deposits,  higher  and  more  cumber- 
some procedural  requirements  In  the  event 
of  any  such  bailout  and  removal  of  agency 
discretion  to  confer  de  facto  coverage.  As 
Scott  notes,  these  restrictions  could  be 
eased  by  a  subsequent  Congress,  but  they 
would  make  a  subsequent  bailout  more  diffi- 
cult." 

V.  CONCLUSION 

The  resolution  of  the  deposit  Insurance 
crisis  In  a  way  that  moves  America's  finan- 
cial services  industry  toward  long-term  sta- 
bility and  competitiveness  Is  critical  for 
many  reasons.  Taxpayers— likely  to  be  billed 
for  the  largest  portion  of  the  $50-$100  bil- 
lion estimated  FSLIC  bailout— will  demand 
retribution.  Re-regulatlon  of  the  thrift  In- 
dustry could  be  avoided  by  Instead  capping 
the  growing  level  of  taxpayers'  liabilities  as 
insurers  of  deposits  in  financial  institutions. 

The  limited  FSLIC  bailout  of  the  100th 
Congress,  with  Its  new  restrictions  on  "non- 
bank"  banks,  is  Indicative  of  what  lies  ahead 
if  re-regulatlon  becomes  the  rallying  cry. 
Indeed,  a  push  for  re-regulatlon  can  easily 
spUl  over  into  such  uiwelated  areas  as  "con- 
sumer protection."  The  Iowa  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's recent  challenge  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  10-year-old  Marquette  decision 
might  be  just  the  beginning.  If  a  national 
consensus  develops  that  deregulation  has 
caused  the  current  crisis." 

Moreover,  the  extent  to  which  the  federal 
deposit  insurance  system  is  "reined  in"  will 
likely  affect  the  pace  at  which  Congress 
proceeds  with  Glass-Steagall  reform.  Al- 
ready, some  in  Congress  are  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  bank  powers  deregulation,  fear- 
ing the  risks  to  which  the  safety  net  will  be 
exposed. 

On  the  positive  side,  there  remains  the 
hope  that  successful  resolution  of  this  crisis 
will  allow  American  financial  firms  to 
escape  the  current  regulatory  trap  by  free- 


ing them  to  compete  more  effectively  in  the 
world  financial  services  market.  The  chal- 
lenge Is  to  limit  taxpayer  liability,  while  un- 
fettering the  Balkanized  U.S.  financial  serv- 
ices Industry. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  lead  paragraph  stated: 
[Tlhere  Is  one  proposal  that  bankers  here  still 
vigorously  oppose— any  plan  (or  guaranteeing  bank 
deposits.  Attempts  to  guarantee  bank  deposits,  the 
bankers  say,  have  always  ended  disastrously.  The 
plan  puts  a  premium  on  bad  banking  and  drives 
sound  bankers  out  of  business. 
The  article  concluded; 

The  chief  arguments  of  the  banken  against  a 
bank  deposit  guarantee  law  are  that  it  encourages 
bad  banking,  discredits  honesty,  ability,  and  con- 
servatism, and  would  cause  and  not  avert  panics. 
They  say  that  a  loss  suffered  by  one  bank  Jeopard- 
izes all  banks. 

'In.  Texas,  moreover,  most  big  banlu  even  per- 
form the  service  for  depositors  themselves— break- 
ing multimiUlon  dollar  accounts  into  fully  Insured 
$100.0(X>  certificates  of  deposit  that  are  spread 
among  different  units.  This  caused  problems  (or 
NCNB  Texas— preventing  the  bank  from  circum- 
venting the  tlOO.OOO  limit  after  it  purchased  and 
combined  the  remains  of  First  Republic. 

■In  a  P&A,  a  solvent  bank  assumes  all  of  the  li- 
abilities of  the  (ailed  one  and  purchases  some  or  all 
o(  the  failed  bank's  assets.  Usually,  the  FDIC  re- 
places the  bad  assets  with  cash. 

'Chieny  to  blame  are  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright 
(D-TX)  and  then— House  Banking  Committee 
Chairman  Pemand  S.  Oermam  (D-RI).  who  con- 
spired last  year  to  sideline  substantial  new  re- 
sources (or  the  FSLIC,  thereby  depriving  it  o(  the 
ability  to  properly  close  down  Insolvent  thrifts— 
particularly  in  Texas. 

■McKlnney  estimates  the  liquidation  costs  o(  the 
63  "Southwest  Plan"  thrifts  consolidated  between 
August  and  October  of  1988  would  have  been  about 
$15  bUllon.  but  that  the  "Southwest  Plan"  ap- 
proach will  raise  the  net  present  value  cost  of  these 
rescues  to  over  $22  bUlion.  assuming  no  worsening 
in  asset  quality  and  no  Increase  in  Interest  rates. 
Under  less  favorable  circumstances,  the  cost  could 
almost  double  to  over  $30  billion.  See  L.  Bryan.  F. 
Tourrellles,  and  M.  Shapiro,  Pertjtective  on  the 
Thrift  CrUis.  at  3  (1988). 

■The  federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget's 
1988  edition  of  Special  Analysis  F  indicates  that  the 
contingent  liabilities  of  federal  deposit  insurance 
programs  (banks,  S4cl<  and  credit  unions)  are  now 
booked  at  $2.6  triUlon.  If  the  FSLIC  and  FDIC 
practice  of  effectively  Insuring  all  deposits  is  taken 
into  account,  the  total  contingent  liability  ap- 
proaches $4  trillion. 

'See  Deposit  Imurance  in  Theory  and  Practice,  In 
The  Financial  Services  Revolution  175,  Catherine 
England  and  Thomas  Huertas,  eds  (Washington. 
D.C.:  Cato  Institute.  1988). 

■The  principal  proponent  of  this  proposal  Is 
Rot>ert  E.  Litan.  See  What  Should  Banks  Do? 
(Washington.  D.C.:  The  Brookings  Institution, 
1987). 

■The  principal  proponents  of  this  plan,  which 
they  term  "timely  reorganization."  are  Oeorge  J. 
Beiuton  and  Oeorge  G.  Kaufman.  See  Risk  and  Sol- 
vency Regulation  of  Depository  Institutions:  Past 
Policies  and  Current  Options  (New  York:  Salomon 
Brothers  Center  (or  the  Study  o(  Financial  Institu- 
tions. NTU,  monograph  1988-1). 

'"See  Blueprint  (or  Re(orm:  The  Report  o(  the 
Task  Oroup  on  Regulation  o(  Financial  Services 
(Washington.  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
0((ice).  pp.  83-84  (Richard  C.  Breeden.  currently  a 
special  advisor  to  President  Bush  on  the  S&L  crisis, 
was  the  staf(  director  of  tills  e((ort.) 

■  ■  According  to  the  FDIC.  76.9  percent  of  all  in- 
sured ttanks'  deposits  are  wittiln  the  $100,000  cell- 
ing. 

'  ■  Benston  and  Kau(man.  nipni,  note  9,  at  12. 

"See  e.g.,  Kenneth  E.  Scott,  Depotit  Intvrance 
and  Bank  Retrulation:  The  Policy  Cfioicet,  Working 
Paper  no.  46.  The  John  M.  Olln  Program  in  Law 
and  Economics.  Stanlord  Law  School.  August.  1988. 
p.  47. 

■*In  April  of  1988.  the  Iowa  Attorney  Oeneral 
fUed  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  against  atibank 
(South  Dakota),  asking  that  the  bank  be  prohibited 
from  assessing  late  payment  charges  on  Its  36.000 
Mastercard  and  Visa  customers  In  Iowa.  The  1978 
Supreme  Court  decision  In  Marquette  held  ttiat  na- 
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Uonal  banks  do  not  have  to  follow  the  rules  of  each 
state  In  which  they  do  business,  but  Instead  may 
simply  abide  by  the  laws  that  apply  In  their  home 
state.  See,  &».  BNA's  Banklnc  Report.  April  25. 
IMS  (voL  80).  p.  711;  Marquette  Nat  I  Bank  v.  First 
of  Omaha  Serv.  Corp..  43S  U.S.  299  (1978),  Lamer 
and  Wood.  A  Compariaon  of  the  Mott  favored 
Under  and  Exportation  RighU  oj  National  BanJa. 
rSUC-Imurtd  Saving!  Inttitutiom,  and  FDIC-In- 
tuTtd  State  Bank*.  43  Consumer  Fin.  L.  Q.  Rep  4 
(IMS).  (Editor's  Note:  An  update  on  these  Issues 
will  appear  In  the  summer,  1969  Issue  of  the  Qitar- 
teriig  KtporLi 

Jonrr  STATncDfT  oit  Bush  Savings  a  Loan 
Plan:  Morb  Rkporm  and  Dollars  Needed 
In  addressing  the  savings  and  loan  crisis. 
President  Bush  pledged,  "We  will  see  to  it 
that  the  system  is  reformed  (x>mprehensive- 
ly  so  that  the  situation  is  not  repeated 
acain." 

We  acree  that  this  is  the  appropriate  goal. 
Although  the  Bush  Administration's  plan  to 
resolve  federal  deposit  insurance  losses 
takes  some  steps  in  the  right  direction,  it 
fails  to  adequately  address  the  problems 
that  caused  this  expensive  bailout  in  the 
first  place. 

(1)  The  Administration's  plan  falls  to 
reform  the  deposit  Insurance  system  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  institution  managers  and 
federal  regulators  to  act  responsibly: 

The  attempt  to  raise  sis  much  money  as 
possible  through  higher  across-the-board  in- 
surat)(%  premiums  on  banks  and  thrifts  in- 
creases the  deplorable  cross-subsidy  from 
the  Nation's  well-run  financial  institutions 
to  iU  hlgh-flycrs.  The  Bush  plan  thus  fur- 
ther institutionalizes  the  perverse  rtek- 
taklng  incentives  that  result  from  charging 
one  uniform  price  for  insurance. 

A  broad-based  consensus  has  developed  in 
recent  years  that  the  current  crisis  is  largely 
the  result  of  both  weak  capital  standards 
and  a  financially  sound  deposit  insurance 
system  that  expanded  well  beyond  the 
modest  one  originally  designed  to  protect 
the  small  depositor.  While  we  believe  that 
President  Bush  recognizes  that  additional 
changes  in  the  deposit  insurance  system  are 
needed,  we  were  greatly  disappointed  that 
consideration  of  further  reforms  has  been 
relegated  to  an  additional  eighteen-month 
study  by  his  proposed  legislation. 

Among  the  reforms  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed more  promptly  are: 

The  flat-rate  premliun  structure  of  depos- 
it insurance: 

The  problem  of  multiple  insured  accounts 
by  the  same  depositor 

UmiU  on  the  growth  of  taxpayer  guaran- 
tees for  federally-insured  deposits: 

The  lack  of  risk-sharing  by  uninsured  de- 
positors, who  are  frequently  fully  protected 
under  current  regulatory  practices:  and 

Adoption  of  miu-ket-value  accounting  prin- 
ciples. 

Olven  the  urgency  of  the  current  crisis. 
Congress  should  require  that  the  Treasury 
Department  complete  its  study  of  such 
issues  by  Christmas  of  this  year  and  set  a 
deadline  of  the  close  of  the  101st  Congress 
next  year  for  legislative  action. 

(2)  The  higher  capitalization  requirement 
is  a  crucial  reform  and  should  not  be  weak- 
ened: 

The  Bush  plan  would  require,  by  June 
IMl,  that  thrifts  meet  capital  standards 
equivalent  to  those  faced  by  U.S.  banks. 
Putting  more  private  capital  at  risk  within 
federally-insured  institutions  is  an  impor- 
tant initial  step  in  protecting  both  deposi- 
tors and  taxpayers  against  future  losses.  If 
taxpayers  are  to  gtiarantee  deposits,  then 
Investors  must  also  have  substantial  money 
at  stake.  Congress  should  not  reduce  the  re- 


quirement of  tough,  well-enforced  capital 
standards  or  defer  the  two-year  deadline. 

(3)  Although  the  Administration  properly 
recognizes  the  need  for  cash  to  close  down 
insolvent  thrifts,  not  enough  money  is  avail- 
able quickly  enough  to  minimize  costs  to 
taxpayers: 

The  bad  loans  have  already  been  made 
and  the  federal  government  has  already 
promised  to  pay.  Delaying  recognition  of 
that  fact  slmily  allows  bankrupt  thrifts  to 
take  more  risks  with  taxpayer-guaranteed 
deposits. 

The  Administration  should  be  authorized 
to  raise  at  least  $50  billion  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  rather  than  over  the  next 
three  years,  in  order  to  swiftly  shut  down 
insolvent  thrifts  and  stop  the  hemorrhaging 
of  federal  insurance  fund  losses.  Insolvent 
thrifts  should  be  prohibited  from  offering 
interest  rates  above  those  paid  by  healthy 
institutions. 

(4)  Reregulation  Is  not  the  answer: 
Congress  should  not  move  to  push  U.S. 

thrifts  back  into  a  narrow  box  by  again  lim- 
iting the  areas  in  which  they  can  make 
loans.  We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock.  The 
U.S.  financial  services  industry  will  be 
better  positioned  for  the  19(K)'s— and  will  be 
a  more  secure  risk  for  U.S.  taxpayers— if 
banks  and  thrifts  are  provided  the  flexibil- 
ity to  adapt  to  market-driven  changes,  while 
being  required  to  play  under  the  same  set  of 
rules  for  both  capital  and  investment 
powers. 

To  facilitate  this  process,  barriers  to  pri- 
vate capital  entering  the  thrift  industry 
should  be  relaxed.  Bank  holding  companies 
should  be  immediately  allowed  to  buy  not 
only  insolvent  savings  and  loans,  but  also 
any  thrifts  that  do  not  currently  meet  bank 
(FDIC)  capital  standards. 

We  cannot  afford  further  delay  in  closing 
the  expanding  black  holes  of  the  nation's 
Insolvent  thrifts,  and  in  phasing  In  the  re- 
forms necessary  to  provide  taxpayers  with  a 
credible  promise  of  "never  again. "  These  re- 
forms will  pay  for  themselves  in  a  more  effi- 
cient financial  services  industry  and  in 
future  savings  for  U.S.  taxpayers.  As  it 
stands,  the  Bush  plan  does  not  adequately 
ensure  that  we  will  not  face  another  finan- 
cial crisis  before  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

James  Davidson,  Chairman,  National 
Taxpayers  Union  Foundation:  Christo- 
pher DeMuth,  President,  American 
Enterprise  Institute:  Robert  E.  Litan, 
Senior  Fellow,  Economic  Studies.  The 
Brookings  Institution:  William  Nis- 
kanen.  Chairman.  Cato  Institute: 
Burton  Yale  Pines.  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  Heritage  Foundation:  Fred 
L.  Smith.  Jr.,  President,  Competitive 
Enterprise  Institute.* 


NOMINATION  OP         ADMIRAL 

RICHARD  TRULY   TO   BE   NASA 
ADMINISTRATOR 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
ye8ter(iay  President  Bush  announced 
the  nomination  of  Adm.  Richard 
Tnily  to  be  the  Administrator  of 
NASA.  This  is  an  excellent  appoint- 
ment. Admiral  Truly  directed  the  suc- 
cessful return  to  flight  of  the  space 
shuttle  after  the  tragic  Challenger  ac- 
cident. He  corrected  the  problems  with 
the  shuttle  program  and  he  restored 
the  morale  and  confidence  in  the 
agency  through  careful  planning  and  a 


tremendous  amount  of  hard  worlc.  Ad- 
miral Truly  has  flown  the  space  shut- 
tle twice  himself  and  will  be  the  first 
astronaut  to  assume  the  top  leader- 
ship position  at  NASA.  He  is  an  ac- 
complished engineer  as  well.  Admiral 
Truly  will  be  an  outstanding  leader  for 
NASA. 

Like  all  Americans,  I  am  very  excited 
about  the  return  to  space.  We  are  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our  civil 
space  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  space  station 
Freedom  will  be  the  cornerstone  of 
this  new  era.  Its  development  comes  at 
a  time  when  Congress  faces  difficult 
budget  choices.  During  the  budget 
debate,  the  space  station  will  be  an  in- 
viting target. 

To  some,  the  space  station  appears 
to  be  an  unnecessary  luxury.  They 
argue  that  we  cannot  afford  this  facili- 
ty. I  disagree.  The  space  station  is  not 
a  luxury.  It  is  the  key  to  the  future  of 
the  civil  space  program. 

Last  summer's  relentless  heat  and 
drought  are  distant  memories  now  for 
most  of  us.  Many  people  suffered  from 
the  heat.  Scientists  disagree  as  to 
whether  the  greenhouse  effect  caused 
the  drought.  We  must  answer  this 
question.  The  space  station's  polar 
platform  will  carry  instruments  that 
will  provide  scientists  with  the  data 
they  need.  It  will  be  a  critical  part  of 
the  international  effort  to  answer  the 
global  change  (luestion. 

One  instrument  of  the  Earth  observ- 
ing system  on  the  polar  platform  will 
help  predict  earthquakes.  There  is  vir- 
tually a  100  percent  chance  that  a 
major  earthquake  will  strike  the  east- 
em  United  States  by  the  year  2010. 
We  do  not  know  where  or  when.  There 
is  a  50  percent  chance  that  it  will 
occur  along  the  New  Madrid  fault  in 
the  central  United  States.  Again,  we 
do  not  know  when.  The  space  station 
will  alert  us  when  a  quake  is  about  to 
occur.  The  view  of  the  earth  from 
space  is  the  key  to  our  ability  to  fore- 
cast an  earthquake  and  save  lives. 

The  space  program  already  has  pro- 
duced countless  benefits.  "These  are 
benefits  to  all  of  us,  not  just  the  scien- 
tific community.  For  instance,  a  device 
used  on  the  Viking  mission  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  liquids  has  been  adapted 
successfully  to  govern  the  release  of 
insulin  by  packets  implanted  in  diabet- 
ics. Municipalities  use  filtration  tech- 
niques developed  for  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram to  provide  clean  tap  water.  Skin 
care  products  are  medically  tested 
with  an  imaging  approach  developed 
to  scan  planets.  These  are  the  benefits 
that  we  have  in  hand.  They  improve 
our  everyday  lives.  The  benefits  that 
we  will  get  from  a  permanent  micro- 
gravity  laboratory  like  the  space  sta- 
tion appear  limitless.  Science  will 
progress  as  far  as  we  venture.  The 
space  station  will  allow  us  to  push  the 
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limit  of  our  knowledge  beyond  our 
own  dreams. 

Exploration  is  in  America's  spirit. 
This  Nation  began  with  a  voyage  into 
uncharted  waters— a  voyage  into  the 
unknown.  Bold  adventurers  who 
wanted  to  know  what  was  beyond  the 
horizon  opened  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent. We  cannot  forego  space  and 
still  remain  true  to  our  heritage  of  ad- 
venture and  accomplishment.  The 
space  station  is  our  path  to  the  heav- 
ens. 

Mr.  President,  NASA  has  been  criti- 
cized for  lack  of  vision  and  long-term 
goals.  The  problem  is  not  with  NASA. 
The  problem  is  Congress'  reluctance  to 
commit  the  short-term  resources  to 
projects  like  the  space  station  that  are 
necessary  to  long-term  goals.  If  we  fail 
to  build  the  space  station,  we  will  have 
thwarted  NASA's  vision.  There  will  be 
no  earthquake  prevention,  no  new  dis- 
coveries, no  mission  to  Mars.  Our  civil 
space  program  will  be  downgraded  and 
our  search  will  be  limited.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  must  follow 
through  on  this  project  which  we  al- 
ready have  started.  We  are  a  great 
Nation.  We  must  commit  resources  to 
the  future.  The  space  station  is  our 
future.* 


THE  MANIFOLD  LESSONS  OP 
THE  HOLOCAUST 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
honor  on  Monday  of  taking  part  in  a 
meeting  of  educators  and  scholars  in 
the  New  Haven  area  of  Connecticut 
who  are  using  the  horrendous  lessons 
of  the  Holocaust  as  a  powerful  teach- 
ing tool  to  educate  present  and  future 
generations  on  the  subject  of  preju- 
dice. 

In  preparing  for  that  meeting,  I  ex- 
amined my  own  education  in  the  les- 
sons of  the  Holocaust,  lessons  learned 
in  childhood— and  mostly  from  my 
father— that  profoundly  influenced 
my  world  view  as  I  grew  into  adult- 
hood and  later  helped  shape  my  inter 


ing;  I  visited  Poland  that  year  and 
paid  my  respects  at  the  memorial 
marking  the  site  of  that  historic  event. 

Four  years  ago  it  was  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  liberation  of  the  death 
camps.  Then  it  was  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Nuremberg  trial.  And  by 
last  fall  we  were  50  years  away  from 
Kristallnacht,  the  first  major  violent 
onslaught  of  the  Nazi  terror  machin- 
ery upon  the  Jews  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  the  opening  night  of  a  6%- 
year  nightmare. 

What  was  the  point  in  those  gather- 
ings, speeches  and  resolutions  we  en- 
gaged in  here  to  mark  these  anniversa- 
ries? Were  we  just  taking  part  in  an 
exercise  of  historical  retrospection?  Or 
was  there— and  is  there— something 
beyond  the  task  of  simply  recording 
history,  something  that  relates  to  our 
present  and  future,  that  the  memory 
of  the  Holocaust  can  teach  us?  My 
father  certainly  thought  so. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  my 
father  was  executive  trial  covmsel  to 
our  chief  prosecutor  at  Nuremberg, 
Robert  Jackson.  Later  he  said  of  his 
experience  at  Nuremberg  that  he  had 
been  present  at  "an  autopsy  of  histo- 
ry's most  horrible  catalog  of  human 
crime."  The  experience  shook  him 
deeply  and  probably  motivated  him  to 
seek  a  political  career;  from  then  on, 
you  can  follow  almost  step  by  step 
how  the  lessons  of  Nuremberg  were 
consistently  reflected  in  the  record  of 
his  public  service. 

Some  people  have  found  it  "contra- 
dictory, for  instance,  that  my  father 
resolutely  opposed  the  encroachment 
of  Communism  and,  at  the  same  time, 
had  an  outstanding  record  on  civil 
rights.  The  first  would  label  him  as  a 
conservative,  the  second  as  a  liberal,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  engage  in  this 
kind  of  pigeonholing.  If  you  consider, 
however,  the  soiuxe  of  his  major  expo- 
sure to  the  dangers  of  totalitarianism, 
and  the  deprival  of  individual  liberties, 
you  will  see  no  contradiction  at  all.  I 
would  also  note  that  my  father  spoke 
out  on  Soviet  anti-Semitism  and  the 


ests  and  objectives  as  a  Member  of 

Congress  In  the  process,  I  questioned    plight  of  Soviet  Jews  in  the  1950  s 

myself,  as  I  later  questioned  my  fellow    almost  two  decades  before  it  became  a 


participants  in  that  meeting  at  Con- 
gregation B'nai  Jacob,  about  the  pur- 
poses served  by  Holocaust  education: 
Why  all  of  us,  Jews  and  gentiles. 
Christians  and  nonbelievers,  people  of 
all  races  and  creeds,  need  to  learn 
these  lessons. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  take  time  this 
week  to  consider  this  question.  For 
this  week  marks  an  important  anniver 


public  issue  in  this  country— another 
reflection  of  a  Holocaust  lesson  well 
taken. 

Tom  Dodd  did  not  only  learn  the 
lesson  himself  but  insisted  on  passing 
it  on  to  his  children.  From  diimer 
table  conversations,  sometimes  verita- 
ble lectures,  his  children  knew  more 
about  the  Holocaust  then  even  their 
Jewish  friends.  And,  to  answer  a  ques 


sarv  44  years  since  the  liberation  by    tion  I  posed  a  moment  ago,  these  were 


American  troops  of  one  of  the  vilest 
cauldrons  of  heU.  the  Buchenwald 
death  camp. 

During  my  career  in  the  Senate,  we 
have  commemorated  several  impor- 
tant anniversaries  of  the  major  events 
of  the  Holocaust  and  its  aftermath. 
Six  years  ago  we  reached  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  upris- 


by  no  means  recitals  of  dry  historical 
facts.  They  were  vivid  lessons  in  politi- 
cal science,  sociology,  constitutional 
law  and  psychology. 

The  first  thing  students  of  the  Holo- 
caust must  understand  is  that  the 
recall  of  history  is  just  the  beginning 
of  Holocaust  education,  and  probably 
not  even  the  most  important  part  of  it. 


These  studies  only  start  with  the  past, 
but  their  core,  their  substance,  their 
essence  is  what  they  tell  us  about  the 
present  and  the  future. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  my  most 
important  Holocaust  educator,  my 
father.  Let  me  mention  two  other 
great  teachers  whose  life  work  has  in- 
fluenced me  profoimdly.  A  week  ago  I 
hosted  a  luncheon  in  the  Senate  for 
my  friend  Simon  Wiesenthal,  who  was 
in  Washington  for  the  premier  of  a 
film  on  his  life.  Simon  Wiesenthal  is 
best  known  as  someone  dedicated  to 
the  pursuit  of  justice,  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  those  responsible 
for  the  monstrous  crimes  that  togeth- 
er constituted  the  Holocaust.  This  sim- 
plified public  image,  however,  does  not 
do  full  justice  to  the  man. 

Simon  Wiesenthal  to  me  is  far  more 
than  an  avenger,  he  is  a  healer,  a 
prophet  of  consolation  and  concilia- 
tion. His  lectures  and  speeches  are 
dedicated  to  redressing  the  imbalance 
left  by  the  Holocaust,  to  uniting  Jews 
with  Christians  in  pursuit  of  a  more 
human  world  and  to  preventing  all 
future  genocides. 

This  man  spent  4  years  in  the  Nazi 
hell.  He  and  his  wife  lost  89  members 
of  their  families  to  the  final  solution. 
Still,  the  story  I  find  most  characteris- 
tic of  him  Is  one  that  he  related  in  a 
TV  interview.  It  was  about  his  little 
daughter,  Pauline,  who,  growing  up  in 
the  1950's  in  Austria,  found  it  strange 
that  she  was  the  only  one  in  her  class 
who  had  no  grandparents,  indeed,  no 
relatives  other  than  her  parents.  Why 
was  that,  she  kept  asking  her  father. 
To  quote  Simon  Wiesenthal:  "So  try 
to  explain  it  to  an  eleven-year-old  and 
keep  her  from  looking  at  all  the  other 
children  as  children  of  murderers. 
Well,  I  called  a  friend  in  Vienna  and 
asked  him  to  pretend  that  he  was  a 
cousin  and  invite  the  child  for  a  visit. 
These  are  the  things  about  which  the 
world  does  not  know.  And  who  cares? 

Well,  I  hope  many  of  us  care,  and 
many  of  us  see  Simon  Wiesenthal  not 
only  as  an  agent  of  justice,  but  as  a 
teacher  of  humanity,  of  conciliation, 
of  healing. 

I  cannot  speak  of  the  Holocaust 
without  talking  about  another  friend 
and  teacher,  Elie  Wiesel.  His  tool  is 
the  spoken  and  written  word,  the  art 
of  literature,  of  eloquence. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked: 
Is  art  an  appropriate  tool  to  reflect 
the  enormity  of  the  Holocaust?  Is  not 
the  whole  experience  simply  incommu- 
nicable? Is  there  not  something  bi- 
zarre, maybe  perverted,  in  trying  to 
derive  esthetic  pleasure  from  the  de- 
piction of  any  part  or  experience  of 
the  Holocaust?  Was  the  late  critic 
Theodor  Adorno  right  in  stating  that 
"after  Auschwitz,  to  write  a  poem  is 
barbaric"? 

Elie  Wiesel  has  answered  these  pain- 
ful inquiries  with  his  whole  life  work. 
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He  has  proven  that  the  Holocaust  may 
often  be  best  grasped  by  metaphor 
and  stylization.  While  historical  narra- 
tives or  social  theories  about  it  may  ul- 
timately nvimb  the  reader  with  horror, 
a  great  writer's  imaginative  transmit- 
tal of  the  same  facts  into  transcendent 
verities  may  convey  a  higher  spiritual 
and  emotional  truth.  This  is  Elie 
Wlesel.  a  teacher  of  art.  of  humanism, 
of  eternal  truths. 

Let  me  now  go  back  to  my  initial 
question— of  the  purpose  of  Holocaust 
education— from  the  perspective  of  a 
U.S.  Senator  who  is  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  international  law  and 
human  rights. 

The  question  is  indeed  asked  why  we 
need  Holocaust  education,  or  a  Holo- 
caust Museum  on  the  Mall  in  Wash- 
ington, when  the  Holocaust  was  pri- 
marily a  European  event,  a  European 
experience,  that  has  only  an  indirect 
connection  to  America.  Some  people 
may  pose  this  question  quite  iimocent- 
ly,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a 
full  and  comprehensive  answer. 

Those  who  ask  this  question  have 
obviously  not  realized  the  universality 
of  the  Holocaust  experience.  In  the 
Holocaust,  it  wasn't  the  worst  night- 
mare of  the  Jews  that  materialized  but 
the  worst  nightmare  of  mankind.  In 
the  phenomena  of  war,  of  revanchism, 
of  totalitarianism,  of  Intolerance,  of 
oppression,  of  nationalistic,  ethnic, 
and  racial  hatred,  there  is  nothing 
that  is  exclusively  relevant  to  Jews,  to 
Jewish  history  and  exx)erience.  These 
are  the  well-known  scourges  of  the 
whole  of  mankind,  and  it  was  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  Jewish  people  that 
when  in  a  historic  situation  everything 
went  wrong  that  possibly  could,  they 
were  the  principal  victims  left  on  the 
scene  exposed  to  a  fiulous  onslaught 
of  all  these  evils. 

Oenocidal  designs  and  acts  did  not 
start  with  the  Holocaust  and  did  not 
end  there.  The  Holocaust  is  not 
Jewish  history  but  human  history.  As 
Franz  Kafka  said:  "When  a  Jew  is 
beaten  down,  it  is  mankind  that  falls 
to  the  ground." 

Those  of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  peace  around  the  world 
often  warn  about  the  dangers  of  local 
conflicts  by  pointing  out  that  peace 
today  is  really  indivisible.  I  have 
always  extended  this  idea  to  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  as  well.  It  used  to  be 
true  that  a  people  who  oppressed  an- 
other people  could  not  themselves  be 
free.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the 
recent  loosening  of  the  bonds  tying 
the  couintries  of  eastern  Europe  to  the 
Soviet  Union  coincides  with  an  exten- 
sive internal  liberalization  in  that 
country.  The  universalization  of  the 
idea  of  human  rights  carried  this  con- 
cept a  significant  step  further.  Today, 
a  people  cannot  be  free  in  the  full 
sense  of  that  word  if  they  as  much  as 
tolerate  the  subjugation  of  another 
people  or  remain  indifferent  to  their 


plight.  The  recent  history  of  inevita- 
ble, slow  but  steady  gains  of  the  idea 
of  universal  human  rights  fully  bears 
out  my  thesis. 

I  will  go  a  step  further.  Not  only  is  it 
true  that  the  lesson  of  the  Holocaust 
is  timely,  relevant,  and  valid  for  every 
human  being  today,  but  I  submit  that 
the  present  world  order  has  already 
inunensely  benefited  from  that  lesson. 

The  establisliment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions system  was  not  only  due  to 
World  War  II  but,  more  specifically,  to 
the  particular  brutality  that  war  set 
loose  in  its  initiators.  The  purpose  of 
the  U.N.  system  is  not  merely  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  by  some  bidance-of- 
power  system  derived  from  traditional 
diplomacy  but  to  serve  that  peace  by 
the  promotion  of  fundamental  human 
rights  worldwide. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  the  new  world 
organization  set  to  itself  was  the 
laying  of  the  foundations  of  a  compre- 
hensive code  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights.  The  root  of  this 
fledgling  institution  was  none  other 
than  the  Nuremberg  trial,  which 
forcefully  established  mankind's 
common  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  maSi.  What  ensued  was 
the  creation  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  the  U.N.  cov- 
enants that  followed.  Thus,  the  les- 
sons of  the  Holocaust,  together  with 
the  Nuremberg  trial,  serve  as  the 
foimdationstone  of  the  whole  postwar 
structure  of  public  international  law, 
including  the  U.N.  system  and  the 
international  human  rights  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  close  with  this 
final  thought.  Every  time  an  op- 
pressed person  around  this  world  seeks 
protection  in  the  institution  of  human 
rights,  every  time  someone  around  the 
world  bases  an  argument  on  the  exist- 
ence of  a  universally  binding  body  of 
human  rights  law,  that  victim,  that 
Interlocutor  of  whatever  color,  creed, 
or  nationality,  owes  a  genuine  debt  to 
the  victims  of  the  Holocaust— because 
the  whole  edifice  of  international 
human  rights  rests  on  the  cornerstone 
of  their  supreme  sacrifice.  This,  for 
me,  is  the  most  substantial,  most  uni- 
vereal,  most  transcendent  meaning  of 
Holocaust  education,  the  education  of 
the  whole  of  mankind.* 


SENATE  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  E>ole  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  105)  reconstituting 
and  reauthorizing  the  Senate  Arms  Control 
Observer  Oroup. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  105)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  105 

Retolved,  That  (a)(1)  there  is  reconstitut- 
ed and  reauthorized  the  Senate  Arms  Con- 
trol Observer  Group  (hereafter  in  this  reso- 
lution referred  to  as  the  "Observer  Group"), 
which  was  previously  constituted  and  au- 
thorized by  the  authority  described  in  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  The  authority  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  is  the  authority  for  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators  designated  pursuant  to  clause  (5) 
of  the  first  section  of  Senate  Resolution  19 
of  the  Ninety-ninth  Congress  (agreed  to  on 
January  3,  1985),  as  reconstituted  and  reau- 
thorized by  Senate  Resolution  86  of  the 
Ninety-ninth  Congress  (agreed  to  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1985)  and  Senate  Resolution  30  of 
the  One  Hundredth  Congress  (agreed  to  on 
January  6,  1987),  as  amended  by  Senate 
Resolution  466  of  the  One  Hundredth  Con- 
gress (agreed  to  on  August  11,  1988). 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Observer  Oroup 
shall  act  as  official  observers  on  the  United 
States  delegation  to  any  formal  negotiations 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  on  the 
reduction  of  nuclear,  conventional,  or  chem- 
ical arms. 

(4)  The  Observer  Group  shall  be  com- 
I>osed  of  20  members,  as  follows: 

(A)  Five  Cochalrmen,  who  shall  head  the 
Observer  Group,  as  follows: 

(i)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate: 

(U)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  from  the 
majority  party  in  the  Senate  (hereafter  in 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "Majority 
Cochalrmen"),  appointed  by  the  Majority 
Leader:  and 

(ill)  two  Members  of  the  Senate  from  the 
minority  party  in  the  Senate  (hereafter  in 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "Minority 
Cochalrmen"),  appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader;  and 

(B)  The  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(C)  Six  Members  of  the  Senate  from  the 
majority  party  in  the  Senate,  appointed  by 
the  Majority  Leader. 

(D)  Seven  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
the  minority  party  in  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  Minority  Leader. 

(5)  The  Majority  Leader  shall  designate 
one  of  the  Cochalrmen  from  the  majority 
party  to  serve  as  the  Majority  Administra- 
tive Cochairm&n,  and  the  Minority  Leader 
shall  designate  one  of  the  Cochalrmen  from 
the  minority  party  to  serve  as  the  Minority 
Administrative  Cochairman. 

(6)  Appointments  and  designations  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

(b)  Only  Senators  appointed  as  members 
of  the  Observer  Group  may  participate  in 
official  activities  of  the  Observer  Group.  In 
the  event  that  either  the  Majority  Leader 
or  the  Minority  Leader  does  not  travel  on 
an  official  trip  of  the  Observer  Group,  he 
may  designate  one  other  Senator  not  a 
member  of  the  Observer  Group  to  travel 
and  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Ob- 
server Group  in  his  stead.  Any  vacancy  oc- 
curring  In   the  Observer  Group  shall  be 
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filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Observer  Group  is  author- 
ized, from  funds  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 3,  to  employ  such  staff  in  the  manner 
and  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  allowed  for 
employees  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  under  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
lOWe)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1968  (2  U.S.C.  61-l(e)).  and  incur 
such  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  Its  duties  and  func- 
tions. Payments  made  under  this  section  for 
receptions,  meals,  and  food-related  expenses 
shall  be  authorized,  however,  only  for  those 
actual  expenses  incurred  by  the  Observer 
Group  in  the  course  of  conducting  Its  offi- 
cial duties  and  functions.  Amounts  received 
as  reimbursement  for  such  food  expenses 
shall  not  be  reported  as  income,  and  the  ex- 
penses so  reimbursed  shaU  not  be  aUowed  as 
a  deduction  under  title  26  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code.  ^ 

(bKl)  The  Majority  Administrative  Co- 
chairman  shall  designate  one  professional 
staff  member  for  each  Majority  Cochalrman 
of  the  Observer  Group,  upon  recommenda- 
tions from  each  such  Majority  Cochairman. 
The  Minority  Administrative  Cochairman 
shall  designate  one  professional  staff 
member  for  each  Minority  Cochairman  of 
the  Observer  Group,  upon  recommenda- 
tions from  each  such  Minority  Cochairman. 

(2)  The  designated  Observer  Group  staff 
shall  also  include  one  secretary  selected  by 
the  Majority  Administrative  Cochairman 
and  responsible  to  the  majority  party  mem- 
bership of  the  Observer  Group  and  one  sec- 
retary selected  by  the  Minority  Administra- 
tive Cochairman  and  responsible  to  the  mi- 
nority party  membership  of  the  Observer 
Group. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  the  compensation  of  any 
such  staff  member  or  secretary  who  is  an 
employee  of  a  Senator  or  of  a  Senate  com- 
mittee and  who  has  been  designated  to  per- 
form service  for  the  Observer  Group,  such 
staff  member  or  secretary  shaU  continue  to 
be  paid  by  such  Senator  or  such  Committee, 
as  the  case  may  be.  but  the  account  from 
which  such  staff  member  or  secretary  is 
paid  shall  be  reimbursed  for  his  services  (in- 
cluding agency  contributions  when  appro- 
priate) out  of  funds  made  available  under 
section  3(a)  of  this  resolution. 

(4)  The  five  professional  staff  members 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shaU  serve  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Observer  Group  and 
shall  carry  out  such  other  functions  as  their 
respective  Cochairman  may  specify. 

(5)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d). 
only  designated  Observer  Group  staff  may 
participate  in  the  official  activities  of  the 
Observer  Group. 

(c)  The  Majority  Leader  may  designate 
two  sUf  f  members,  and  the  Minority  Leader 
may  designate  three  staff  members,  who 
ShaU  be  responsible  to  the  respective 
Leader  Funds  necessary  to  compensate 
leadership  staff  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  funds  made  available  under  section  3(b) 
of  this  resolution  to  the  respective  account 
from  which  such  designated  staff  member  Is 

paid. 

(d)  AU  foreign  travel  of  the  Observer 
Group  shall  be  authorized  solely  by  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Administrative  Co- 
chairmen.  Participation  by  Senate  staff 
members  in,  and  access  to.  all  official  activi- 
ties and  functions  of  the  Observer  Group 
during  foreign  travel,  and  access  to  aU  clas- 
sified briefings  and  Information  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  Observer  Group  during  such 


travel,  shall  be  limited  exclusively  to  Ob- 
server Group  staff  members  with  appropri- 
ate clearances.  No  travel  or  other  funding 
shall  be  authorized  by  any  committee  of  the 
Senate  for  the  use  of  staff,  other  than  Ob- 
server Group  staff.  In  regard  to  above  men- 
tioned activities,  without  the  joint  written 
authorization  of  the  Majority  Leader  and 
the  Minority  Leader  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee.  No  travel  or  other  funding 
shall  be  authorized  for  the  staff  of  any 
Member  of  the  Senate,  other  than  Observer 
Group  staff,  unless  the  Majority  Leader  and 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  jointly  so  au- 
thorize In  writing. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  Observer 
Group  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  out  of  the  account  of 
Miscellaneous  Items,  upon  vouchers  w>- 
proved  jointly  by  the  Administrative  Co- 
chairmen  (except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be 
required  for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  who  are  paid  at  an  annual  rate). 
For  any  fiscal  year,  not  more  than  $600,000 
shall  be  expended  for  staff  and  for  expenses 
(excepting  expenses  Incurred  for  foreign 
travel). 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  referred  to 
In  section  3(a),  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  more 
than  $300,000  shaU  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  out  of  the 
account  of  Miscellaneous  Items,  for  Leader- 
ship staff  as  designated  In  section  2(c)  for 
salaries  and  expenses  (excepting  expenses 
incurred  for  foreign  travel). 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Resolution  30  of  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Congress  (agreed  to  on  January  6. 
1987),  as  amended  by  Senate  Resolution  466 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Congress  (agreed  to 
on  August  11,  1988).  shall  have  no  force  or 
effect. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SENATE       CENTRAL       AMERICAN 

NEGOTIATIONS  OBSERVER 

GROUP 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  another  resolution  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Dole 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  106)  to  reestablish  a 
Senate  Central  American  Negotiations  Ob- 
server Group. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  106)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 


S.  Res.  106 


Resolved, 


SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  resolution  may  be  referred 
to  as  the  "Central  American  Negotiations 
Observer  Group  Resolution". 

RKESTABLISHlfEHT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  reestablished  a  biparti- 
san group  of  Senators  to  be  known  as  the 
Senate  Central  American  Negotiations  Ob- 
server Group  (hereafter  in  this  resolution 
referred  to  as  the  "Observer  Group"),  which 
shall  consist  of  twelve  Senators  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  each  serving  ex  offi- 
cio; and 

(2)  ten  Senators  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Five  Senators  appointed  by  the  Major- 
ity Leader  from  among  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority party. 

(B)  Five  Senators  appointed  by  the  Minor- 
ity Leader  from  among  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority party. 

(bMl)  The  Chairman  of  the  Observer 
Group  shall  be  designated  by  the  Majority 
Leader  from  among  the  Individuals  recom- 
mended for  appointment  under  subsection 
(aK2KA). 

(2)  The  Co-Chairman  of  the  Observer 
Group  shall  be  designated  by  the  Minority 
Leader  from  among  the  individuals  recom- 
mended for  appointment  under  subsection 
(aK2)(B). 

(c)  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the  member- 
ship of  the  Oijserver  group  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

duties 

Sec.  3.  The  duties  of  the  Observer  Group 
shall  be  to  monitor  the  Esquipulas  II  proc- 
ess and  to  act  as  a  group  of  official  observ- 
ers as  part  of  the  United  SUtes  delegation 
to  any  bilateral  or  multilateral  negotiations 
dealing  with  the  question  of  peace  In  Cen- 
tral America  Involving  Costa  Rica.  El  Salva- 
dor. Guatemala.  Honduras,  or  Nicaragua. 

STArr,  TRAVEL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Observer  Group  Is  author- 
ized, from  funds  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 6,  to  employ  such  staff  (including  con- 
sultants at  a  daily  rate  of  pay)  in  the 
manner  and  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  al- 
lowed for  employees  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  105(e)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1968  (2  U.S.C.  61-l(e)),  and 
to  incur  such  expenses  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  its  duties  and 
functions. 

(bKl)  The  Chairman  and  Co-Chalrman 
shall  Jointly  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  appropriate  staff  personnel  to  serve 
the  Observer  Group,  Including  clerical  staff 
as  deemed  necessary.  The  staff  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  staff  personnel  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Chairman  and 
Co-Chalrman  each  are  authorized  to  desig- 
nate one  professional  staff  member  who 
shall  serve  all  of  the  members  of  the  Ob- 
server Group  and  shall  carry  out  such  other 
functions  as  their  respective  Chairman  or 
Co-Chalrman  may  specify. 

(c)  The  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  may  each  designate  one  staff 
member  as  liaison  to  serve  the  Observer 
Group,  and  such  personnel  may  be  referred 
to  as  leadership  staff.  Funds  necessary  to 
compensate  leadership  staff  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  funds  made  available  under 
section  6(b)  of  this  resolution  to  the  respec- 
tive account  from  which  such  designated 
staff  member  Is  paid. 
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(d)  AU  foreign  travel  of  the  Observer 
Oroup  shall  be  authorized  Jointly  by  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  both  the  Chairman  and 
Co-Chairman.  Participation  by  staff  mem- 
bers in  authorized  foreign  travel  by  the  Ob- 
server Group,  access  to  all  official  activities 
and  functions  by  the  Observer  Group 
during  such  travel,  and  access  to  all  classi- 
fied briefings  and  information  made  avail- 
able to  the  Observer  Oroup  during  such 
travel,  shall  be  limited  exclusively  to  delega- 
tion members  with  appropriaie  clearances. 
No  travel  or  other  funding  shall  be  author- 
ized by  any  committee  of  the  Senate  for  the 
use  of  staff,  other  than  delegation  staff,  in 
regard  to  the  activities  described  in  this  sub- 
section, without  the  written  authorization 
of  the  Majority  and  the  Minority  Leader  to 
the  chairman  of  such  committee. 

(eXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  only  Sena- 
tors appointed  as  members  of  the  Observer 
Group  may  participate  in  official  travel  and 
activities  of  the  Observer  Group. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  either  the  Majority 
Leader  or  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
does  not  travel  on  an  official  trip  of  the  Ob- 
server Group,  then  that  leader  may  desig- 
nate one  other  Senator  of  his  party  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Observer  Group  to 
travel  and  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
Observer  Group  in  his  stead,  except  that 
the  Leader  shall  not  designate  a  Senator 
under  this  paragraph  if  more  than  four 
other  members  of  the  Observer  Group  from 
that  Leader's  party  will  participate  In  that 
trip. 

AOCISS  TO  AMD  STOKAGE  OP  DOCUMXirTS 

Sk.  S.  (a)  The  Observer  Group  should 
make  arrangements  with  the  Executive 
Branch  to  provide,  on  a  confidential  basis. 
access  to  the  record  of  any  dialogue  or  nego- 
tiations that  may  take  place  relating  to 
peace  in  Central  America. 

(b)  CUuBlfied  and  other  sensitive  materials 
associated  with  this  Observer  Group  shall 
be  stored  under  the  administration  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  in  the  Office  of 
Senate  Security. 


Sk.  6.  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  Observer 
Group  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  out  of  the  account  of 
Miscellaneous  Items,  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved Jointly  by  the  Chairman  and  co- 
Chairman  (except  that  vouchers  shall  not 
be  required  for  the  disbursement  of  salaries 
of  employees  who  are  paid  at  an  annual 
rate).  For  any  fiscal  year,  not  more  than 
$200,000  shall  be  expended  for  staff  (includ- 
ing consultants)  and  for  expenses  (except- 
ing expenses  Incurred  for  foreign  travel). 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  referred  to 
in  section  S<a).  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  more 
than  $60,000  shall  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  out  of  the 
account  of  Miscellaneous  Items,  for  leader- 
ship staff  as  designated  in  section  4(c)  for 
salaries  and  expenses  (excepting  expenses 
incurred  for  foreign  travel). 

(cMl)  Of  the  amount  authorized  in  section 
8(a).  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $27,500  may 
be  spent  by  the  Observer  Group,  with  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  procure  the  tempo- 
rary services  (not  in  excess  of  one  year)  or 
Intermittent  services,  including  related  and 
necessary  expenses,  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  orgaiiizatlons  thereof,  to  make  stud- 
ies or  advise  the  Observer  Group. 

(2)  Such  services  in  the  cases  of  individ- 
uals or  organization  may  be  procured  by 


contract  as  independent  contractors  or,  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  by  employment  at 
dally  rates  of  compensation  not  in  excess  of 
the  per  diem  equivalent  to  the  highest  gross 
rate  of  compensation  which  may  be  paid  to 
a  regular  employee  of  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate.  Such  contracts  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any 
other  provisions  of  law  requiring  advertis- 
ing. 

(3)  The  Observer  Group  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
information  bearing  on  the  qualifications  of 
each  consultant  whose  services  are  procured 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.  Including  orga- 
nizations, and  such  information  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  Observer  Group  and  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection  upon 
request. 

TRAMSrER  AND  ALLOCATIONS  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PERSONKKL 

Sbc.  7.  All  personnel  employed  in  connec- 
tion with,  and  the  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  employed,  used, 
held,  or  made  available  to  the  Senate  Cen- 
tral American  Negotiations  Observer  Group 
(as  authorized  by  the  resolutions  described 
in  section  8),  as  of  the  day  before  the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  resolution,  shall  be 
transferred  on  such  date  to  the  Observer 
Group  as  reestablished  in  this  resolution. 
Unexpended  funds  transferred  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  were  origlmlly 
authorized  and  appropriated. 

SUPgRSXDniC  PUVIOUS  AtTTHORITT 

See.  8.  This  resolution  supersedes  Senate 
Resolution  273  of  the  One  Hundredth  Con- 
gress (agreed  to  August  7,  1987),  as  amended 
by  Senate  Resolution  297  of  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Congress  (agreed  to  October  15, 
1987). 

TBtMINATION  DATE 

Skc.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  terminate  upon  the  adjournment  sine 
die  of  the  One  Hundred  First  Congress. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations 
and  promotions,  reported  earlier  today 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

Bruce  S.  Gelb  to  be  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

Richard  Thomas  McCormack  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  and  Agri- 
cultural Affairs. 

Vernon  A.  Walters  to  be  Ambassador  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

Henry  E.  Catto  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Everett  Ellis  Briggs,  and  ending  David 
Bryan  Dlouhy,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoNORissiONAL  RECORD  on  January  3,  1989. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
James  A.  McGinley  III,  and  ending  Thomas 
E.E.  Spooner.  which  nominations  were  re- 


ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  3,  1989. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Marshall  D.  Brown,  and  ending  Scott  E. 
Smith,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  February  2,  1989. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Michael  J.  Hand,  and  ending  Geoffrey 
Ogden,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  March  17, 1989. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  nominations  be  confirmed, 
en  bloc,  that  motions  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table,  en  bloc,  that  any 
statements  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  if  read,  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified,  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
U.S.  Inpormation  Agency 

Bruce  S.  Gelb,  of  New  York,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency. 

Department  op  State 

Henry  E.  Catto.  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland. 

Vernon  A.  Walters,  of  Florida,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

Richard  Thomas  McCormack,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  and  Agricultural  Affairs. 

In  the  fV>REiGN  Service 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Everett  Ellis  Briggs.  and  ending  David 
Bryan  Dlouhy,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  3,  1989. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
James  A.  McGinley,  III.  and  ending  Thomas 
E.E.  Spooner.  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  January  3. 1989. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Marshall  D.  Brown,  and  ending  Scott  E. 
Smith,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  February  2,  1989. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Michael  J.  Hand,  and  ending  Geoffrey 
Ogden.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  March  17,  1989. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  McCain  be  rec- 
ognized to  speak  on  the  legislation  for 
15  minutes,  and  that  Senator  Grass- 
ley  be  recognized  to  speak  on  the  leg- 
islation for  10  minutes:  and.  that  upon 
the  completion  of  their  remarks  the 
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Senate  stand  in  recess  imder  the  previ- 
ous order  until  2:30  p.m.  on  Monday, 
April  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  of  us  who  have  been  long  in- 
volved in  Central  American  policy,  this 
is  certainly  a  momentous  occasion. 
The  Senate  has  just  passed  legislation 
which  will  implement  what  has  allud- 
ed us  for  8  years,  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  the  Central  American  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  accolades,  along  with  that  of  the 
majority  and  Republican  leaders,  to 
Secretary  Baker,  President  Bush,  As- 
sistant Secretary  nominee  Aronson 
and  so  many  others  who  have  devoted 
so  much  effort  to  crafting  this  very 
fragile  but  critical  compromise. 

The  question  for  many  of  us  is  not 
whether  the  accord  merits  support, 
but  it  is  whether  the  accord  will  last, 
whether  the  accord  is  indeed  viable 
and,  indeed,  if  this  accord  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  those  who  are  strug- 
gling for  freedom  in  Nicaragua,  or  was 
it  driven  by  a  desire  simply  to  reach  an 
agreement  and  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  lowest  common  denominator  to 
get  It?  Unfortunately.  Mr.  President, 
my  concltision  is  largely  the  former 
and  a  bit  of  the  latter.  Because  our  so- 
lution in  some  respects  comes  down  to 
this  we  are  once  again  to  test  the  San- 
dinistas' adherence  to  promises  of  a 
free  and  open  country  of  democratic 
elections,  and  to  end  the  subversion  of 
their  neighbors. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  to  maintain 
the  Nicaraguan  resistance  at  least 
through  November  30  as  a  hedge 
against  the  Sandinista  duplicity. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  cer- 
tain skepticism  toward  the  proposition 
that  the  Sandinista  government  will 
indeed  comply  with  their  latest  com- 
mitments. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  say  that  be- 
cause I  have  a  visceral  dislike  for  the 
Sandinista  government.  I  do  not  say  it 
because  I  have  not  wholeheartedly 
supported  this  agreement,  because  the 
fact  is  I  have.  I  have  spoken  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  earlier  today  in  strong  support  of 
this  agreement.  But  I  am  skeptical, 
Mr.  President,  because  of  the  realiza- 
tion and  the  knowledge  of  7  years  of 
being  involved  in  Central  American 
issues,  that  time  after  time  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  not  fulfilled  promises  and 
commitments  that  they  made. 

Let  me  just  begin  with  the  promises 
that  they  made  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  1979  when  they 
came  to  power:  "A  new  government 
featuring  a  33-member  legislative 
council  of  States  representing  all  the 

political  and  economic  and  social  sec- 
tors    that     helped     overthrow     the 


Somoza  dictatorship";  promises  to  the 
OAS  included  a  promise  to  hold  demo- 
cratic elections  as  soon  as  possible;  a 
"guarantee  of  observers  to  the  U.N., 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the 
OAS  Human  Rights  Charter;  freedom 
of  the  press,  religion;  unions,  private 
enterprise,  and  mixed  economy;  a  non- 
aligned  foreign  policy;  a  minimum  per- 
manent military  establishment;  and  a 
guarantee  of  safety  and  nonrevenge 
against  National  Guard  Officers." 

Mr.  President,  it  would  not  serve  any 
purpose  for  me  to  articulate  and 
chronicle  the  absolute  repudiation  of 
each  of  those  promises  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas made  in  1979  to  the  OAS  when 
they  came  to  power  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment facilitated,  assisted,  and 
indeed  in  the  view  of  some  experts 
made  possible  the  overthrow  of 
Somoza  and  the  accession  of  the  San- 
dinista government  in  1987.  The  San- 
dinista constitution  was  adopted  on 
January  9,  1987.  The  Sandinistas  en- 
acted a  new  constitution  which  guar- 
anteed freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
assembly  suid  movement,  protection 
from  arbitrary  arrest,  the  right  to 
appeal  judicial  verdict,  the  right  to 
strike,  and  the  right  to  habeas  corpus. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  chronicle 
how  they  repudiated  those  commit- 
ments. Suffice  it  to  say  that  within 
hours  of  issuing  the  new  constitution, 
Daniel  Ortega  signed  anew  a  State  of 
Emergency  suspending  all  of  the 
above  and  other  rights. 

The  Esquipulas  II  plan,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  all  remember  the  widely  her- 
alded Esquipulas  II  plan  for  which 
President  Arias  later  received  perhaps 
the  highest  honor  that  anyone  can  be 
accorded,  and  that  of  course  was  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  The  Esquipulas  II 
plan  said  by  November  7.  1987,  the  fol- 
lowing were  to  have  been  accom- 
plished. Amnesty  for  all  political  pris- 
oners and  dialog  with  the  internal  op- 
position, a  cease  fire  between  the  San- 
dinistas and  the  Contras.  complete 
freedom  of  TV.  radio,  and  press,  rights 
of  political  parties  to  access  to  media, 
to  associate  and  proselytise,  lifting  of 
the  state  of  emergency,  cessation  of  all 
but  humanitarian  aid  to  insurgent 
forces  and  non-use  of  territory  for  at- 
tacks by  such  forces. 

For  the  Sandinistas  that  meant  that 
they  made  a  commitment  of  ending 
their  aid  to  the  El  Salvadoran  FMLN. 
None  of  those  commitments  did  they 
adhere  to. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  those  occasions 
that  I  just  described  and  on  others, 
the  Sandinistas  have  made  solemn 
commitments.  At  every  turn  they  have 
not  only  circumvented  those  commit- 
ments but  they  have  directly  and  bla- 
tantly repudiated  them  in  the  most 
cynical  fashion. 

The  new  bipartisan  agreement  is 
built  around  new  promises.  I  cospon- 
sored  the  new  bipartisan  agreement. 
And  I  feel  a  little  bit  of  uneasiness  I 


felt  when  I  supported  the  so-called 
Wright-Reagan  plan. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Wright-Reagan  plan.  On 
August  5.  1987,  President  Reagan  and 
House  Speaker  Jim  Wright  agreed 
that  the  following  will  be  accom- 
plished by  September  30,  1987:  A  cease 
fire  in  Nicaragua,  lifting  of  the  state 
of  emergency,  restoration  of  civil 
rights,  plans  for  elections,  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  military  advisers,  negoti- 
ations on  security  issues,  including 
military  reductions,  national  reconcili- 
ation, and  dialog  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  those  were  the  terms 
of  the  Reagan-Wright  plan,  which 
within  48  hours  was  abandoned  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  his  adher- 
ents for  the  Arias  plan. 

Let  me  also  remind  this  body  what 
lethal  aid  was  producing  at  the  time 
that  we  were  providing  lethal  aid  to 
the  resistance  forces.  At  that  time,  the 
Contras  were  enjoying  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess which  confounded  the  estimates 
of  most  experts,  including  some  whose 
opinion  I  value  highly.  They  had  con- 
trol over  a  third  of  the  country,  and 
the  Sandinistas  were  extremely 
uneasy. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the 
Arias  plan  heul  several  flaws.  There 
was  no  mention  of  the  Soviet-Cuban 
military  involvement.  It  was  to  be  veri- 
fied by  the  Latin  Americans.  The 
dates  began  to  slide.  The  first  date  for 
compliance  for  the  Arias  peace  plan 
was  November  7,  1987.  Then  it  was  De- 
cember 7.  Then  it  was  January  7,  and 
then  we  seem  to  find  ourselves  in  a  sit- 
uation where  there  was  no  date  for 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas. In  return  for  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, military  aid  was  cut  off  to  the 
Contra  forces.  The  Arias  peace  plan 
failed. 

The  Contras  were  emasculated,  and 
the  reality  is,  of  course,  that  since  that 
time,  the  Contras  have  not  been  a 
viable  force;  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
them  to  expect  to  be.  Most  alarming, 
and  most  discouraging,  since  that 
period  of  time,  almost  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  Soviet  military  equipment 
has  poured  into  Nicaragua. 

I  applaud  President  Bush  for  ad- 
dressing this  issue  with  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev. Mr.  Gorbachev  must  understand 
that  he  cannot  expect  cooperation,  as- 
sistance in  his  efforts  to  reduce  ten- 
sions and  assist  the  Soviet  economy,  if 
he  is  going  to  continue  this  kind  of  ad- 
venturism in  our  own  hemisphere. 

The  Soviet  Union,  at  least  initially, 
has  thimibed  its  nose  at  Mr.  Baker, 
our  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as 
President  Arias,  both  of  whom  have 
urged  a  cessation  of  Soviet  military 
equipment  being  supplied  to  the  San- 
dinistas. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  last  year 
we  passed  the  so-called  Byrd  amend- 
ment, which  was  going  to  provide  hu- 
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manitarian  assistance  for  the  Contras. 
I  opposed  that.  Mr.  President,  because 
there  was  no  way  we  could  get  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras  Inside  of  Nicara- 
gua; and  now  we  see  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Contras  outside  of 
Nicaragua  where  they  are  unable  to 
cause  any  difficulties  for  the  Sandinis- 
tas, who  continue  their  oppression  of 
the  poor  people  of  Nicaragua. 

The  situation  today,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  we  have  new  Sandinista  prom- 
ises. I  think  it  is  a  reality  that  we 
cannot  pass  new  lethal  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters. 

There  are  many  problems  with  this 
agreement.  There  is  also  this  issue  of 
the  four  signatories  by  four  different 
committee  chairmen,  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  into.  My  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  certainly  made  the 
case  earlier  in  the  debate.  But  frankly, 
I  view  it  as  an  incredible  erosion  of  ex- 
ecutive branch  power. 

The  good  news,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  it  maintains  the  Contras  and  re- 
links their  solution  to  democracy  in 
Nicaragua.  By  funding  the  Contras  in 
a  humanitarian  fashion,  it  takes  atten- 
tion away  from  our  battles.  It  puts  the 
spotlight  on  Sandinista  actions  and 
allows  us  to  pursue  a  policy  objective, 
which  is  a  free  Nicaraguan  election, 
and  puts  an  end  date  to  "peace  plans" 
of  February  25.  1990. 

This  bill  has  passed.  We  must  hold 
the  Sandinistas  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards, those  that  we  have  applied  to 
Mr.  Pinochet,  Mr.  Marcos,  and  Mr. 
Christian!.  I  hold  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  their  prom- 
ises, their  promises  that  they  will 
commit  themselves  to  making  sure 
that  the  Sandinistas  implement  these 
promises:  and  I  suggest  that  if  they  do 
not,  they  have  an  obligation  to  address 
other  options,  achieve  two  objectives. 
One,  democracy  in  Nicaragua,  the 
other,  cessation  of  Soviet-Cuban  mili- 
tary buildup  in  the  area,  which  poses  a 
direct  threat  to  United  States  national 
security. 

If  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  are  not  proven  correct,  it  will 
be  evidence,  as  never  before,  of  who  al- 
lowed the  Sandinistas  to  repress  their 
people,  who  allowed  the  Sandinistas  to 
subvert  their  neighbors,  and.  who  al- 
lowed the  Sandinistas  to  give  the  Sovi- 
ets haven  in  Central  America.  We 
must  insist  that  the  Soviets  end  their 
subversion.  We  must  insist  that  free- 
dom and  democracy,  which  this 
Nation  has  been  seeking  for  people 
throughout  the  world,  is  indeed  ful- 
filled. 

This  is  our  final  opportimlty.  In  my 
view,  to  bring  about  peace  in  a  biparti- 
san fashion.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  this  initiative  fails,  we 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  rebuilding 
a  free,  bipartisan  coalition  on  this  very 
difficult  and  sensitive  foreign  policy 
issue. 


During  the  last  conflict  in  which  the 
United  States  sent  their  young  men  to 
fight  and  die,  there  was  a  very  popular 
song,  "Give  Peace  a  Chance." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  giving  peace  a 
chance.  We  have  given  peace  a  chance, 
and  we  now  give  peace  another 
chance.  Now  the  focus  of  our  interest 
and  attention  should  leave  these  halls 
of  Congress  because  we  have  sent  a  bi- 
partisan and  united  message  to  the 
entire  world,  especially  Central  Amer- 
ica, that  we  expect,  by  February  1990, 
a  free  election  and  a  free  nation  in 
Nicaragua.  We  have  every  right  to 
expect  that,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  think,  has  a  right  to 
expect  our  wholehearted  and  enthusi- 
astic support  of  this  peace  plan,  until 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  a  failure  or  a  suc- 
cess. 

During  these  debates,  Mr.  President, 
we  heard  a  number  of  skeptics  from 
my  side  of  the  aisle,  more  than  on  the 
other  side.  I  understand  and  appreci- 
ate those  comments  and  remarks  that 
were  made  today.  But  we  must  give 
this  President  support  in  his  first 
major  foreign  policy  initiative,  and  we 
must  do  everything  within  our  power 
to  see  that  not  only  is  there  peace  in 
Nicaragua,  but  also  in  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras,  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  you  can  have  war 
and  unrest  in  one  of  those  tiny  nations 
without  it  spreading  to  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  your  in- 
dulgence in  this  very  late  hour  this 
evening,  listening  to  my  view  of  the 
situation.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  Febru- 
ary you  and  I  can— I  guess  it  is  more 
customary  to  have  a  soft  drink  these 
days— have  a  soft  drink  in  Managua 
next  February  to  celebrate  the  arrival 
of  freedom  and  democracy  in  Central 
America,  for  which  I  think  you  and 
almost  every  Member  of  this  body  will 
deserve  some  credit. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 


THE  BIPARTISAN  CONTRA  AID 
PACKAGE 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
views  on  the  so-called  bipartisan 
Contra  aid  package  that  is  now  under 
consideration. 

I  voted  against  the  package  in  yes- 
terday's appropriations  markup  and 
will  be  voting  against  the  package  here 
on  the  floor. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
President  and  those  congressional 
leaders  who  hammered  out  this  agree- 
ment, which  will  likely  be  passed  by  a 
comfortable  margin.  But  it  is  their 
agreement,  and  the  rest  of  us  in  this 
body,  as  well  as  on  the  House  side, 
have  an  obligation  to  fully  review  it. 

Some  of  us  who  oppose  this  plan  see 
visions   of   a   Munich   Pact   revisited. 


While  the  analogy  may  not  be  perfect, 
similarities  do  exist.  An  agreement 
based  on  obscurities  and  broken  prom- 
ises will  undoubtedly  lead  to  serious 
problems  down  the  road. 

Unfortunately,  ambiguity  has  be- 
come the  key  in  today's  legislative 
process.  If  parties  cannot  agree  on  spe- 
cifics, then  the  practice  is  to  wrap  the 
problem  into  a  bundle  of  ambiguity  so 
that  all  parties  can  interpret  the  re- 
sults in  their  own  subjective  terms. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from 
the  Iran-Contra  ordeal,  it  is  that  legis- 
lation by  equivocation  paves  the  way 
for  disaster.  As  our  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  so  ably 
stated  in  yesterday's  committee  meet- 
ing. Congress  intentionally  obscured 
the  meaning  of  the  so-called  Boland 
amendment  in  order  for  both  sides  to 
come  to  an  agreement.  Just  look  at  the 
monster  we  hatched  with  that  one. 

This  agreement  before  us  certainly 
suffers  from  a  lack  of  clarity  on  a 
number  of  issues,  such  as  democratiza- 
tion, how  to  deal  with  human  rights 
issues,  methods  of  assistance,  Soviet 
military  assistance  to  the  Sandinistas, 
and  so  forth.  I  also  have  reservations 
about  the  superlegislative  authority 
given  to  the  congressional  leadership, 
by  some  written  understanding,  which 
could  nullify  the  law  after  November 
30.  This  is  another  giant  step  toward 
the  subversion  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

In  addition.  I  think  the  package 
lends  itself  to  a  lot  of  wishful  thinking 
by  those  at  various  positions  of  the  po- 
litical spectrima.  There  are  those  who 
view  the  Contras  as  terrorists  and  see 
this  accord  as  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  resistance  effort. 

There  are  others  who  view  this 
agreement  as  the  last  possible  chance 
to  bring  democracy  to  Nicaragua.  The 
hope  is  that  what  is  left  of  the  Con- 
tras will  serve  as  pressure  to  somehow 
influence  the  Sandinistas  toward  the 
democracy  that  they  have  promised 
since  1979.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not 
think  this  agreement  is  a  harbinger  of 
democracy,  which  leads  to  the  ques- 
tion—what is  democratization  in  Nica- 
ragua? Some  say  democracy  already 
exists  in  Nicaragua,  and  that  Ortega 
can  be  trusted.  I  do  not  think  many  in 
this  Chamber  believe  that.  I  do  not. 

This  Congress  has  done  everything 
it  could  to  strictly  scrutinize  the  resist- 
ance movement,  as  well  it  should.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  scrutiny  will  now  be 
focused  on  the  Sandinistas,  and  that 
Congress  will  fulfill  its  obligation  to 
help  ensure  a  democratic  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

(Note:  The  following  orders  were  en- 
tered earlier  and  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  by  unanimous  consent): 
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ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  APRIL 
17,  1989 

RECESS  UMTIL  2:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  recess  until  2:30  p.m.  on 
Monday,  AprU  17,  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

HORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  further  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  following  the  time 
of  the  two  leaders  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  3:15  p.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  774 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  begin  consideration  of  S.  774, 
the  savings  and  loan  bill  reported 
today  by  the  Banking  Committee  at 
3:15  p.m.  on  Monday.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  APRIL 

17,  1989  AT  2:30  P.M. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  imtil  2:30  p.m..  Monday.  April 
17.  1989. 

Thereupon,  at  9:33  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Monday,  April  17,  1989, 
at  2:30  p.m. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received 
the  Senate  April  13,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

rVAN  SELIN,  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA.  TO  BE 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  MANAGEMENT. 
VICE  RONAUD  I.  SPIERS.  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

MICHAEL  RUCKER  DARBY.  OP  TEXAS,  TO  BE  UNDER 
SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  FOR  ECONOMIC  AF- 
FAIRS. VICE  ROBERT  ORTNER.  RESIGNED. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

RUFUS  HAWKINS  YERXA.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA. TO  BE  A  DEPUTY  U.S.  TRADE  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE. WTTH  THE  RANK  OF  AMBASSADOR.  VICE  MI- 
CHAEL A.  SAMUEUB.  RESIGNED. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  13, 1989: 


vs.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

BRUCE  8.  OELB,  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

HENRY  E.  CATTO.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND. 

VERNON  A.  WALTERS.  OF  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
REPUBUC  OF  GERMANY. 

RICHARD  THOMAS  MCCORMACK,  OP  PENN8YLVAN- 
NIA.  TO  BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  ECO- 
NOMIC AND  AGRICULTURAL  AFFAIRS. 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB- 
JECT TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TEBTlPy  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINO  EV- 
ERETT ELLIS  BRIOOS.  AND  ENDING  DAVID  BRYAN 
DLOUHY.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY 
THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRBBSION- 
AL  RECORD  ON  JANUARY  3.  IMS. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINa 
JAMES  A.  MCOINLEY  IH.  AND  ENDINO  THOMAS  EX. 
SPOONER.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY 
THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD  ON  JANUARY  S.  ISM. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAR- 
SHALL D.  BROWN.  AND  ENDING  SCOTT  E.  SMITH. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  ON  FEBRUARY  2.  ISM. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MI- 
CHAEL J.  HAND.  AND  ENDING  GEOFFREY  OGDEN, 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  ON  MARCH  17.  1S8S. 
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TESTIMONY  OP  HOWARD 
PHILLIPS 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

or  IMOIAlfA 
IIT  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  enter  a  statement  by  Mr.  toward 
PttiUips  of  the  Conservative  Caucus  into  the 
Recoad.  In  view  of  recent  events  in  Namitxa, 
I  think  it  is  very  important  for  all  of  us  wtK>  are 
concerned  with  events  in  soutfiem  Africa  to 
pay  attention  to  the  views  of  a  man  of  Mr. 
Phillips'  stature  and  experience. 

ThiB  statement  follows: 
TEsnifONY  or  Howard  Phillips.  Chairmam. 
THE  Conservative  Caucus.  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Recent  events  in  Namibia 
underscore  the  risks  to  U.S.  security  inter- 
esU  implicit  in  Chester  Crocker's  1988 
Angola/Namibia  accords  and  Andrew 
Young's  1978  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 435  on  which  the  accords  are  premised. 

In  the  first  test  of  good  faith  by  the  par- 
ties involved,  the  Communists  have  flunked. 

Disregarding  cease-fire  pledges  signed  by 
the  president  of  SWAPO  (South  West 
Africa  Peoples  Organization)  on  Augiist  12. 
1988.  and  again,  on  March  18.  1989.  the 
Soviet-allied  terrorist  organization  has  once 
again  made  clear  its  overriding  adherence  to 
the  notion  that  political  legitimacy,  as  well 
as  power,  comes  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

Despite  the  explicit  requirement,  solemn- 
ly guaranteed  in  Geneva  by  both  Cuba  and 
Angola,  that  all  SWAPO  armed  forces 
would  t>e  confined  to  bases  north  of  the 
16th  parallel  in  Angola,  some  130  miles 
north  of  the  Namibian  border,  and  to  have 
its  troops  enter  Namibia  only  after  having 
left  their  weapons  in  Angola,  heavily  armed 
SWAPO  guerrillas  instead  crossed  into  Na- 
mibia on  April  1,  six  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
of  their  scheduled  arrival  on  May  13,  at  a 
time  when  South  African  troops  were  tieing 
confined  to  base,  and  U.N.  personnel  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  their  assigned  twrder  des- 
tinations. 

Yet  there  is  no  provision  in  the  accords  to 
penalize  either  Communist  Cuba.  Commu- 
nist Angola,  or  Communist  SWAPO  for  this 
major  violation. 

Whether  their  objective  was  to  infiltrate 
thousands  of  guerrillas  for  purposes  of  in- 
timidation, or  even  to  establish  military 
bases  inside  Namibia,  it  is  clear  that 
SWAPO's  Marxist-Leninist  leaders  remain 
determined  to  achieve  power  at  any  price. 
Doctrinally  committed,  as  they  are.  to  the 
creation  of  a  one-party  state,  the  ruthless 
terrorists  who  set  SWAPO  policy  can  no 
more  l>e  looked  to  as  harbingers  of  democra- 
cy in  South  West  Africa  than  could  the 
original  Bolsheviks  have  l>een  heralded  as 
champions  of  human  rights  for  the  people 
of  Kerensky's  Russia. 

Under  the  agreements  signed  by  Angola. 
CutMt,  and  South  Africa.  SWAPO  has  al- 
ready t>een  handed  a  great  victory  at  the 
Iwrgalning  table,  despite  a  long  history  of 
failure  on  the  battlefield. 


Yielding  to  extraordinary  economic  pres- 
sures from  the  U.S.  government.  South 
Africa  agreed  to  a  formula  wherein  the  anti- 
Communist  black  majority  Transitional 
Government  of  National  Unity,  which  had 
been  administering  Namibia  since  1985. 
would  give  way  to  a  process  by  which  a  new 
government  would  be  Installed  under  United 
Nations  auspices. 

South  Africa  also  agreed  to  withdraw  its 
estimated  40,000  military  personnel  from 
Namibia,  with  all  but  1.500  gone  by  June  24. 
to  dismantle  the  35,000-member.  predomi- 
nantly black.  South  West  African  Territori- 
al Force,  and  to  t>ermlt  the  introduction  of 
6.150  U.N.  troops  and  support  personnel, 
many  from  anti-democratic  Communist  re- 
gimes, to  oversee  elections  scheduled  for  No- 
vember 1. 1989. 

Because  the  United  Nations  has  provided 
SWAPO  with  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
subsidies  Eind  has  repeatedly  declared  the 
guerrilla  organization  to  Ije  "the  only  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  South  West  Afri- 
can people."  South  Africa's  decision  to  ac- 
quiesce in  U.N. -supervised  elections  has 
t>een  widely  perceived  as  a  victory  for 
SWAPO— and  a  defeat  for  the  anti-Commu- 
nist blacks  who  have  opposed  the  Moscow- 
trained  group's  strategy  of  violence  and 
terror. 

In  all  societies,  there  is  a  natural  desire  to 
"be  with  the  winner".  In  Africa,  failure  to 
support  the  prospective  victor  can  have 
fatal  consequences.  Accordingly,  those  Na- 
mibians  who  worry  about  the  physical  secu- 
rity of  their  loved  ones  after  a  new  govern- 
ment will  have  taken  power  and  once  South 
Africa  and  the  U.N.  have  both  left  their 
country,  may  well  decide  to  vote  for 
SWAPO  out  of  fear,  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  adherence  to  its  Marxist-Leninist 
agenda.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine 
that  Namibians.  other  than  for  reasons  of 
Intimidation,  would  knowingly  risk  surren- 
dering the  freedoms  they  now  enjoy:— to 
own  and  dispose  of  one's  private  property.— 
to  enjoy  religious  liberty,  and— to  enjoy  the 
freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  association 
which  have  been  the  norm  in  Namibia  in  its 
pre- "independence"  status. 

The  consequences  of  a  SWAPO  victory  in 
Namibia  would  be  adverse  for  those  t>eyond 
the  new  nation's  Iwrders  who  love  liberty,  as 
well  as  those  within. 

No  provision  of  the  agreements  would  bar 
a  SWAPO  government  from  welcoming  to 
Namibia  foreign  troops  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuance in  power  of  an  unpopular  one- 
party  Communist  tyranny.  Just  as  soldiers 
from  Cuba,  East  Germany.  North  Korea. 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  Soviet  Union  now 
protect  totalitarians  in  Luanda  from  the 
hostility  of  the  Angolan  people. 

Nor  do  the  accords  preclude  the  possibili- 
ty that  Angola-based  Soviet  battle  tanks.  Jet 
fighters,  attack  radar,  and  helicopter  gun- 
ships,  now  aimed  south  toward  Namibia, 
will  in  a  few  years  be  emplaced  on  Namibia's 
Orange  River  border  with  South  Africa. 
Neither  can  neightwrlng  Botswana  fail  to  t>e 
wary,  given  Communist  expertise  in  subver- 
sion and  intimidation  In  service  to  a  "revolu- 
tion without  txirders". 

But  those  in  the  region  who  lose  the  most 
from  these  accords  are  Dr.  Jonas  Savimbl's 
anti-Communist  UNTTA  freedom  fighters  in 


Angola.  Already  cut  off  from  South  African 
aid,  which  had  helped  stave  off  well  funded 
invasion-scale  Soviet-led  assaults  during 
1986  and  1987,  UNITA  has  been  deprived  by 
the  Crocker  accords  of  important  logistical 
supply  routes  through  Namibia,  which  ad- 
joins liberated  southeastern  Angola. 

If.  in  addition,  a  SWAPO  regime  were  to 
use  Namibia's  Caprivi  Strip  as  a  base  for 
anti-UNITA  Communist  forces.  UNITA's 
ability  to  safeguard  those  now  resident  in 
the  liberated  areas  would  X>e  In  grave  ques- 
tion. 

America  has  strategic  interests  In  south- 
em  Africa.  The  mineral  resources  concen- 
trated in  South  Africa.  Namibia.  Zaire,  and 
other  parts  of  the  region  are  essential  to 
U.S.  defenses  and  to  our  industry.  In  many 
cases,  the  only  other  source  of  supply  are 
Soviet-controlled.  The  sea  lanes  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  up  the  south  Atlan- 
tic transport  Persian  Gulf  oil  for  America 
and  western  Europe. 

Walvls  Bay,  a  magnificent  deep-sea  port 
on  Namibia's  Atlantic  coast,  is  now  a  West- 
em  asset.  If  SWAPO  has  its  way,  that  asset 
will  be  transferred. 

And  of  course,  Zaire,  to  the  north  of 
Angola,  will  l>e  the  next  target  of  Soviet  am- 
bitions, once  Moscow  has  Installed  its 
SWAPO  surrogates  in  Namibia  and  consoli- 
dated control  of  Angola. 

The  Crocker  accords  have  diminished, 
rather  than  enhanced,  the  prospect  of  genu- 
ine national  reconciliation  and  free  elections 
in  Angola.  While  the  South  Africans  had 
completely  removed  their  3.000  personnel 
from  Angola  before  September  1  last  year, 
the  Cubans  need  not  complete  the  with- 
drawal of  50.000  of  their  soldiers  until  July 
1.  1991,  more  than  two  years  from  now. 

According  to  UNITA.  the  agreement— 
which  is,  after  all.  between  Communist 
Cuba  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Angola- 
does  not  cover  another  10.000  Cuban  troops, 
some  20.000  Cubans  who  now  claim  Angola 
citizenship.  2.500  Soviets.  2.500  East  Ger- 
mans. 3,000  North  Koreans,  and  assorted 
other  Communist  soldiers  from  Portugal 
(private  mercenaries).  North  Vietnam,  and 
elsewhere. 

Jonas  Savimbi  has  told  me  that,  at  this 
point,  a  military  victory  to  end  the  war  is 
not  possible.  So  he  hopes  America's  promise 
of  negotiations  will  be  fulfilled.  But.  what 
Incentive  is  there  for  the  Communist  incum- 
bents to  negotiate  themselves  out  of 
power— especially  so  long  as  they  are  col- 
lecting hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally from  U.S.-based  multi-national  petrole- 
um conglomerates  such  as  Chevron.  Conoco, 
and  Texaco?  Even  the  Kennedy  family's 
Citizens  Energy  Corporation  Is  getting  a 
piece  of  Angola's  action. 

Clearly,  there  is  considerable  imbalance  in 
the  accords,  which  must  be  rectified  to  en- 
hance the  prospects  for  liberty  and  democ- 
racy in  both  Angola  and  Namibia.  Congress 
has  had  no  formal  role  In  shaping  the  deal, 
which  was  brokered  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Chester  Crocker.  But  Congress  does 
have  a  prosi>ectlve  fiduciary  duty  to  assure 
that  U.S.  Interests  are  protected  as  the  plan 
is  implemented.  After  all,  American  taxpay- 
ers are  being  asked  to  cough  up.  for  starters, 
some    $129    million    in    aid    to    the    6,150 


0  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  tppeoded,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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member  U.N.  "peace  force"  in  Namibia  and 
the  90-person  U.N.  team  which  will  theoreti- 
cally "verify"  the  Cuban  withdrawal  from 
Angola  (which  is  twice  the  size  of  Texas). 

Here  are  some  measures  on  which  Con- 
gress should  insist  as  a  precondition  to  the 
release  of  funds  under  its  control  to  imple- 
ment the  Crocker  scheme  ($25  million  has 
already  been  given  to  the  U.N.  by  unUateral 
Executive  Branch  action): 

1.  Increase  the  pressure  of  the  Angola 
Communist  regime  to  move  toward  the  na- 
tional reconciliation  and  free  elections 
which  Secretary  Crocker  has  stipulated  to 
be  a  logical  parallel  to  the  U.N.-supervised 
elections  to  be  held  in  Namibia  less  than  six 
months  from  now,  by 

(a)  requiring  U.S.  oil  companies  to  sell  off 
their  operations  in  Angola  no  later  than 
January  1,  1992,  if  aU  foreign  troops  have 
not  been  removed  and  free  elections  sched- 
uled by  July  1,  1991-the  Cuban  withdrawal 
deadline  stipulated  in  the  Cuba-Angola 
agreement;  _      ,„^  , . 

(b)  increasing  high  tech  U.S.  military  aid 
to  UNITA  to  $100  million  per  year— one- 
tenth  the  amount  being  annually  provided 
their  Angolan  puppet  army  by  the  Soviets; 

(c)  guaranteeing  U.S.  funding  for  UNITA 
at  least  until  the  July  1,  1991  Cuban  with- 
drawal date,  lest  the  Angolan  Communists 
be  tempted  to  stall  negotiations  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  1990  U.S.  congressional  elec- 
tions. ,     ,  , 

2.  Enhance  prospects  for  truly  free  and 
fair  elections  in  Namibia  by 

(a)  providing  financial  assistance  to  the 
anti-Communist  political  parties  In  Namibia 
so  as  in  a  small  way,  to  offset  the  many  mll- 
Uons  of  dollars  which  Soviet-allied  SWAPO 
has  received  from  the  United  Nations; 

(b)  dlsquaUfylng  from  participation  In  the 
United  Nations  Transitional  Assistance 
Group  (UNTAG)  assigned  to  oversee  the 
elections,  personnel  from  any  government 
which  has  aided  SWAPO  or  which.  ItseU. 
achieved  power  by  non-democratic  means; 

(c)  holding  In  escrow  any  funds  which 
may  be  appropriated  for  UNTAG  until  the 
last  Cuban  has  left  Angola  and  free  elec- 
tions have  been  scheduled  there. 

PinaUy,  It  must  soon  be  decided  whether 
America  Is  serious  about  promoting  liberty 
and  democracy  In  southern  Africa,  or  is 
merely  Interested  In  appeasing  the  commer- 
cial and  ideological  forces  which  prefer  sta- 
bility under  Communist  auspices. 

The  terms  of  the  Angola/Namibia  accords 
are  fundamentally  flawed.  SWAPO  has  al- 
ready flagrantly  violated  those  terms,  with- 
out suffering  any  electoral  disqualification. 

The  cause  of  peace  and  justice  would  be 
advanced  if  the  deal  were  scrapped  and  re- 
placed by  a  strategy  of  1)  withdrawing  eco- 
nomic support  for  the  Communists  in 
Angola,  and  2)  encouraging  it  for  the  witi- 
Communlsts  in  Namibia,  where,  even  before 
sanctions  were  Imposed  on  South  Africa  In 
1985.  the  SUte  Department  had  actively  dis- 
couraged U.S.  investment. 

Such  an  approach  would  deny  the  Ango- 
lan reds  the  money  used  to  rent  their  Cuban 
mercenaries  and  buy  Soviet  equipment, 
thereby  forcing  them  to  direct  negotiations 
with  the  real  leader  of  the  Angolan  people. 
Dr.  Jonas  Savlmbl. 

Similarly,  freed  of  economic  dependence 
of  South  Africa  (which  is  eager  to  nd  itself 
of  Namibia's  financial  burdens)  and  rescued 
from  SWAPO  terrorism  by  the  coming  to 
power  to  UNITA  In  Angola,  Namibia  could 
achieve  full  and  genunle  self-determination 
in  the  Western  tradition. 
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How  tragic  if  "Africa's  last  colony",  in 
consequence  of  SWAPO  taking  power  under 
a  U.N.  process  wlilch  Is  Implicitly  partisan, 
were  to  become  yet  another  outlying  satel- 
lite of  a  Soviet  empire  which  is  rotting  at 
the  core. 

In  five  years,  the  American  people  will 
then  be  forced  to  ask.  "Who  lost  Africa?" 


HUMILITY.  MONEY,  AND  RAIN 
FORESTS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  iixiMOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  13,  1989 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  like  any  other 
parent.  I  wish  that  my  children  would  learn 
from  my  mistakes.  !  also  recognize  what  I 
communicate  to  them  with  a  "do  as  I  say,  not 
as  I  do"  message. 

However,  I  fear  the  latter  is  the  message 
the  United  States  is  currently  sending  to 
Brazil.  While  pressuring  President  Jose  Samey 
to  stop  destruction  of  Amazon  tropical  forests, 
our  country  continues  to  add  huge  amounts  of 
emissions  that  contribute  to  global  warming 
into  the  atmosphere. 

The  following  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  April  4,  1989,  by  Charles 
R.  Eisendrath  speaks  to  this  very  well,  and  I 
would  like  to  submit  it  into  the  Record. 

Being  the  father  of  teenage  sons  gives  me 
a  monopoly  of  wisdom  on  the  Brazilian  rain 
forest  question.  Brazil,  you  see,  is  doing 
something  so  adolescently  destructive  to  itself 
and  the  whole  family  of  man  that  I  can  hardly 
restrain  myself. 

Trouble  is,  the  dinner  table  has  taught  me 
how  preaching  backfires  when  the  parental 
precedent  is  as  shaky  as  ours.  I  speak  as  an 
environmentalist  in  a  mature.  First  World 
country.  But  talk  about  deforestization. 

The  Amazon  basin,  which  we  like  to  call  the 
richest,  most  complex,  most  valuable,  is  su- 
perlative only  because  a  century  ago  Ameri- 
cans finished  timber-stripping  the  Great 
Lakes-Ohio-Mississippi  basin.  While  combing 
19th  century  newspaper  files  for  a  book,  I 
came  across  descriptions  of  vast  post-logging 
fires  of  bart(  and  branches  that  blackened 
Michigan  skies  so  long  that  1  year  there  was 
no  harvest  at  all— a  sort  of  a  nuclear  winter  of 
the  Paul  Bunyan  era. 

Imagine  United  States  reactkjn  to  cries 
from,  say,  England,  that  we  needed  approval 
before  pursuing  our  manifest  destiny.  The  lan- 
guage would  have  been,  well,  Bunyanesque. 

There  is  also  much  criticism  of  how  Brazil 
treats  Amazon  Indians.  To  keep  the  discus- 
sion civilized,  let's  not  even  mention  our  own 
tender  ministrations  to  native  Americans. 

But  not  to  mention  our  own  failures,  particu- 
larty  to  ourselves,  is  an  essential  ingredient 
missing  from  the  Brazilian  debate.  The  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  destroying  more  forests  right  now,  through 
the  sulfur  emissions  that  produce  add  rain, 
than  Brazil  could  do  in  any  environmental  tan- 
trum of  slash-and-bum  land  clearing.  And  we 
are  doing  so  even  though  we  know  better,  or 
at  least  we  tell  Brazil  that  we  do. 

Oddly,  we  talk  to  Brazilians  as  if  we  were 
holier  than  they.  Better  to  invite  them  to  a 
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seance  of  sharing  sinners.  Humility  offers  half 
the  solution  to  any  family  problem.  The  rest  is 
mor>ey. 

Fortunately,  the  worid  family  has  a  World 
Bank  set  up  specifically  to  finance  projects  in 
places  that  don't  do  things  the  right  way.  Its 
low-interest  (sometimes  no-interest)  loans 
come  with  strings  very  much  attached.  "We'll 
pay  you  to  do  what  you  want  to  do  (even 
open  the  Amazon  Basin),  if  you  do  it  our 
way." 

World  Bank  loans  are  to  help  countries 
grow  up.  At  present,  however.  eligit)ility  is  lim- 
ited to  "developing"  countries,  as  measured 
t)y  per-capita  gross  national  product.  That  is 
absurd:  a  stuffed  shirt  measurement  satisfac- 
tory only  to  dismal  economists.  Worid  Bank 
k>ans  shoukl  t>e  available  not  only  to  countries 
whose  economies  are  a(k>lesc»nt.  but  also 
countries  who  act  that  way.  Us  for  example. 

Some  developing  countries  have  plenty  of 
money,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Taiwan  come  to 
mind.  Some  economic  powertwuses  feel  left 
out  of  the  grownups'  power  circle;  Japan 
heads  the  list.  They  could  join  the  nations  of 
the  self-proclaimed  maturity  cartel,  wtvs  now 
supply  most  Worid  Bank  funds  (the  U.S.  alone 
kicks  in  19  percent),  and  who  sonietimes 
need  help  growing  up  themselves. 

Worid  Bank  interventksn  in  a  maturatron 
project  including  North  America  and  Europe 
as  well  as  Brazil  would  send  important  signals. 
To  the  Third  Worid,  it  wouW  mean  the  grown- 
up countries  were  admitting  fallibility.  To  the 
First  Worid.  it  would  mean  support  Horn  the 
children. 

Powerful  medicine  in  any  family.  Together, 
we  just  migh  stop  preaching,  and  sulking,  and 
clean  up  the  yarcl. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  PAY 
LITTLE  ATTENTION  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  MEDIA 

HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OP  NEW  YORK 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13.  1989 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  always 
consoled  by  the  fact  that  the  folks  back  home 
have  as  much  scorn  for  the  liberal-left  national 
media  as  the  media  has  for  them. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  average  man- 
on-the-street  is  much  wiser  than  Dan  Rather, 
Ted  Koppel.  Sam  Donaldson,  or  Cari  Rowan. 
One  area  in  whk:h  that  greater  wisctom— or 
street  smarts,  if  you  will— manifests  itself  is  in 
gun  control,  so-called. 

The  average  voter  knows  that  guns  don't 
kill  people,  people  do.  They  know  that  the 
criminal  who  doesn't  honor  laws  against 
murder  and  robbery  certainly  isn't  going  to 
honor  the  laws  on  gun  control  or  registration. 
They  know  that  if  all  gun  sales  are  banned, 
criminals  will  get  their  hands  on  deadly  guns 
anyhow.  They  know  that  the  antigun  crowd  is 
interested  in  power,  in  controlling  other 
people,  not  in  the  hard  choices  needed  to 
reduce  crime. 

One  of  those  uncomnfKWi  common  people 
back  home  is  Robert  D.  Valenzi  of  aifton 
Parte.  NY.  I  place  his  recent  letter  in  today's 
Record,  and  ask  all  Members  to  read  it.  This 
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is  America  speaking,  and  it's  teiNng  us  not  to 
take  our  cues  from  the  networks  arxj  editonal 


CUFTON  Park.  NY.  March  23,  1989. 
Hon.  Gerau)  Solomon. 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY  12868 

Dbah  Congrkssmam  Solomon;  Isn't  it  Just 
wonderful  that  President  Bush  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  unceasing  streams  of  advice  concern- 
ing what  his  policies  should  l>e  regarding 
firearms  from  Dan  Rather,  Ted  Koppel, 
Sam  Donaldson,  Carl  Rowan,  and  the  rest 
of  the  left  wing  media.  You  know,  the  same 
people  who  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
sink  him  last  November. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  they  are  still 
trying. 

What  I  find  especially  annoying  is  that 
these  media  creeps  scurry  to  hide  behind 
the  first  amendment  as  they  distort  facts, 
convolute  the  truth,  and  generally  play  fast 
and  loose  with  the  concept  of  airing  both 
sides  of  an  issue.  At  the  same  time,  they  cas- 
ually trivialize  the  second  amendment 
rights  of  those  of  us  who  own  and  use  fire- 
arms in  a  legal  and  responsible  manner. 
Now  they  would  have  us  believe  that  if 
semi-automatic  rifles  and  shotguns  were 
banned  violence  in  the  streets  would  disap- 
pear. Never  mind  addressing  the  sick  dnig 
sub-culture  that  s(>awns  the  violence,  that 
might  bruise  the  feelings  of  fuzzy  minded 
social  engineers.  Just  pass  a  few  more  laws 
restricting  firearms,  and  everything  will  be 
O.K.!  Maybe  they  really  believe  the  non- 
sense they  advocate,  but  that  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  the  administration  should  be  in- 
fluenced by  them. 

I  know  you  have  consistently  opposed 
"feel  good"  firearms  legislation  that 
achieves  nothing  except  to  further  Infringe 
on  the  rights  of  good  citizens,  while  crimi- 
nals go  on  about  their  destructive  business. 
Be  assured  that  I,  and  most  of  your  con- 
stituents, support  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
firearms  owners.  Please  make  sure  that  the 
administration  knows  of  this  support,  and 
that  those  of  us  who  supported  them  in  No- 
vember still  support  the  good  Republican 
position  of  punishing  criminals  and  not  law 
abiding  citizens. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Best  regards, 

ROBDIT  D.  Valknzi. 


PREPARING  FOR  AMERICA'S 
FUTURE 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OP  IOWA 
nf  THX  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  educational  F)rograms  in  the  coun- 
try to  further  good  citizenship  and  patriotism 
among  our  youth  is  the  annual  "Voice  of  De- 
mocracy Schoiarship  Contest "  sponsored  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  Ladies 
Auxiliary.  This  year  more  than  250,000  sec- 
ondary school  students  participated  in  the 
contest  for  nine  rtatiorwl  scholarships  totaling 
$42,500.  The  contest  theme  this  year  was 
"Preparing  For  America's  Future."  The  win- 
ning credit  from  Iowa  was  submitted  by  Daniel 
Duane  Keiley.  An  18-year-okJ  senkx  of 
^4ewton  Senior  High  School.  Mr.  Kelley's 
essay  reveals  a  mature  arxj  perceptive  under- 
standir>g  of  the  greatness  of  America's  past 
and  of  Its  promise  for  the  future.  It  is  my  pnvi- 
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lege  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  essay 
by  an  outstanding  young  lowan,  Daniel  Duane 
Keiley,  be  placed  In  the  Record. 

Preparing  for  America's  Future 
Delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787  prepared  for  America's  future 
by  building  the  basic  framework  of  our  gov- 
enmient.  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Delegates  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  Philadelphia  pre- 
pared for  America's  future  with  feelings  of 
confidence,  courage,  and  optimism.  The  del- 
egates had  confidence  that  the  American 
citizens  could  govern  themselves.  The  dele- 
gates were  courageous  in  believing  that 
Americans  would  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  working  together  to  achieve  their 
dreams  and  accomplish  their  goals.  The  del- 
egates were  also  optimistic  that  America's 
government,  run  by  the  people,  would  dis- 
play a  vision  of  Justice  and  peace  for  the 
entire  world.  Heading  into  the  1990's  Ameri- 
cans must  display  confidence,  courage,  and 
optimism  once  again.  Only  by  believing  that 
the  light  of  today  brightens  tomorrow  can 
we  truly  prepare  for  our  future. 

Confidence  in  citizens  is  a  basic  principle 
that  is  unique  to  democracy.  America,  its 
culture,  society,  and  government  are  all 
based  on  the  l>elief  that  U.S.  citizens  have 
the  ability  and  the  determination  to  work 
for  the  common  good  of  our  country  as  well 
as  the  world.  The  strong  educational  system 
in  our  country  prepares  U.S.  citizens  to  ful- 
fill this  duty.  In  order  to  strengthen  our 
nation,  active  citizens  must  have  the  ability 
to  form  opinions  on  international  and  do- 
mestic issues.  These  opinions  must  be  cre- 
ated through  a  rational  decisionmaking 
process  which  is  instilled  in  students  of  the 
American  educational  system.  The  future  of 
our  country  depends  upon  the  goals  and 
dreams  our  youth  envision.  American  youth 
must  envision  a  future  in  which  the  world 
lives  in  tranquility.  Americans  feel  confi- 
dent in  our  youth  to  lead  the  United  States 
into  tomorrow.  This  is  mainly  because  of 
the  preparation  taking  place  today. 

Throughout  its  history  America  has 
always  represented  courage  to  the  entire 
world.  We  are  challenged  toward  a  commit- 
ment of  working  together  to  solve  social 
problems  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  our  nation  and  for  human  t>eings  wherev- 
er possible.  America  has  displayed  its  cour- 
age by  maintaining  the  ideals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  envisioned  long  ago  by  the 
colonists  as  the  foundation  for  a  new  global 
unity.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have 
upheld  the  belief  that  freedom  should 
belong  to  every  citizen  of  the  world  commu- 
nity. In  preparing  for  the  future  of  America 
we  must  continue  our  belief  in  world-wide 
freedom  and  live  what  the  veterans  fought 
for. 

America's  task  in  the  1990's  can  be  accom- 
plished with  optimism.  We  must  take  pride 
in  our  achievements  of  yesterday  but  we 
must  also  acknowledge  the  problems  of 
today.  If  America's  future  is  to  l>e  as  out- 
standing as  its  past,  we  must  put  an  end  to 
several  problems  at  home  and  abroad  in  the 
near  future.  The  deficit,  poverty,  pollution, 
discrimination,  and  the  drug  problem  wiU 
all  t>e  solved  if  Americans  remain  optimistic 
in  looking  for  solutions. 

In  our  quest  to  meet  all  of  the  challenges 
of  tomorrow  we  must  first  understand  that 
we  have  the  responsibility  to  contribute 
toward  a  stronger  and  healthier  world  com- 
munity. We  must  remain  optimistic  in  our 
new  feeling  of  peace  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Democracy  is  the  strongest  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  We  must  use  this  global 
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influence  to  work  for  peace  rather  than  ten- 
sion. I  am  optimistic  that  if  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  display  a  peaceful  relationship  the 
world  will  insure  its  own  everlasting  exist- 
ence. An  optimistic  outlook  on  the  future 
envisioned  by  America  will  l>ecome  a  light 
for  the  world  to  see  by. 

In  his  second  inaugural  address  on  March 
4,  1865,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  confi- 
dently, courageously,  and  optimistically  pro- 
claimed, "With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in; 
to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
his  widow  and  his  orphan;  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  na- 
tions". 

As  a  member  of  the  youth  community  of 
America  I  sincerely  believe  these  words  re- 
flect the  challenges  we  face  in  preparing  for 
America's  future. 


DANIEL  SHANNON  OF  MADEIRA 
BEACH,  FL.  AWARDED  CARNE- 
GIE MEDAL  FOR  HEROISM 


UMI 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP  plorioa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Rorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  American  writer  Ralph  Waldo  Enwrson 
in  his  essay  on  heroism,  wrote,  "Heroism 
feels  and  never  reasons  and  therefore  is 
always  right." 

A  heroic  act  is  one  in  which  an  individual 
sees  another  in  need  of  help  and  acts  without 
concern  for  their  own  well-being.  Daniel  Shan- 
non, a  constituent  from  Madeira  Beach,  FL^ 
exhibited  such  heroic  courage  when  he 
jumped  into  the  swift  cun'ent  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  save  two  young  giris  from  drowning. 

For  his  actions,  Daniel  Shannon  recently 
was  awarded  the  Carnegie  Medal  for  heroism 
by  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission. 
These  medals  have  been  awarded  for  85 
years  by  the  commission,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Pittsburgh's  Andrew  Carnegie. 

It  was  on  August  7,  1988  that  Daniel  Shan- 
non was  fishing  from  a  jetty  at  John's  Pass, 
adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  he  no- 
ticed two  giris,  aged  5  and  7,  being  drawn  into 
the  gulf  by  a  longshore  current.  Mr.  Shannon, 
who  is  37  and  works  as  a  ship's  captain,  im- 
mediately dived  into  the  pass,  swam  45  feet 
to  the  giris,  and  grabbed  the  younger  giri  just 
as  she  went  under  water.  Holding  on  to  bioth 
girts,  he  swam  across  the  swiftly  moving  cur- 
rent, back  to  the  jetty,  wf>ere  a  group  of  on- 
lookers formed  a  human  chain  to  help  them 
ashore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  Is  comprised  of 
many  heroes  of  all  ages  and  backgrourxte. 
Taie  heroes  act  for  the  good  of  their  fellow 
man  without  regard  to  danger  and  without  the 
expectation  of  recognition.  Heroic  acts,  how- 
ever, truly  are  special  and  deserve  our  special 
recognition.  It  is  an  horrar  for  me  to  relate  to 
you  this  story  of  two  young  giris  who  are  alive 
and  with  their  families  today  because  of  the 
quick  action  of  Daniel  Shannon. 
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GULF  STATES  TOYOTA  IN 
HOUSTON.  TX 

HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 
Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor 
for  me  to  have  in  my  district  the  business. 
Gulf  States  Toyota.  This  business  was  started 
in  1969  by  Tommy  Friedkin.  Since  that  time, 
he  has  built  a  business  that  now  has  nrore 
than  1.000  employees  and  132  dealers  in  Ar- 
kansas. Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Oklahoma,  and 
T6Xds. 

Today,  the  Gulf  States  Toyota  port  facility  at 
the  Port  of  Houston  occupies  56  acres  and 
can  accommodate  in  excess  of  100,000  vehi- 
cles annually.  A  full  range  of  options  and  ac- 
cessories is  installed  at  the  port  and  the  turn- 
around time  from  arrival  to  dispatch  for  vehi- 
cles has  been  reduced  from  13  days  in  1969 
to  less  than  4  days  today.  Gulf  States  Toyota 
port  operations  are  widely  recognized  as 
among  the  finest  and  most  efficient  in  the 
import  automotive  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  talk  to  Tommy  Friedkin  as  a 
successful  businessman,  is  only  part  of  the 
picture  of  the  man  who  founded  Gulf  States 
Toyota.  He  is  an  outstanding  conservationist. 
He  is  a  stunt  pilot.  He  is  a  rancher.  He  is  a 
contributor  and  patron  to  many  worthwhile 
community  events  and  causes,  such  as  the 
Alley  Theatre,  the  Grand  1894  Opera  House, 
the  Houston  Public  Library,  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  so  many  more. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  finer  ex- 
ample of  a  successful  entrepreneur  who  be- 
lieves in  giving  back  to  his  community.  I  am 
proud  to  be  Tommy  Friedkin's  Congressman, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  he  is  my  friend. 
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This  legislation  would  strengthen  Secretary 
Kemp's  efforts  to  rid  public  housing  of  those 
persons  involved  in  drug-related  activities.  I 
am  concerned,  as  Mr.  Kemp  is,  that  a  per- 
son's civil  rights  be  respected.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  hope  that  the  many  law-abiding 
residents  who  live  in  public  housing  or  who 
use  the  Section  8  program  vnll  not  be  de- 
prived of  a  livable  situation  tjecause  drug 
dealers  have  taken  over  their  residences. 

I  applaud  the  provision  in  the  Drug-Free 
Housing  Act  of  1989,  which  would  allow  the 
Public  Housing  Authority  to  terminate  eligibility 
for  a  Section  8  certificate,  public  housing,  or 
other  related  vouchers  to  those  tenants  evict- 
ed from  public  housing  for  drug-related  activi- 
ties. Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Drug-Free  Housing  Act  of  1989, 
and  improve  the  living  conditions  of  public 
housing  residents  across  the  United  States. 
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lean  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  see  the  need  for 
giving  taxpayers  this  option  in  an  effort  to  en- 
courage peaceful  solutions  to  problems. 


HELPING  HANDS  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 


DRUG-FREE  HOUSING  ACT  OF 
1989 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

^OF  BIARYLAND 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  13,  1989 
Mrs    MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  officials  re- 
sponsible for  public  housing  in  Montgomery 
County,  MD,  have  expressed  frustration  and  a 
sense  of  urgency  in  eradicating  drug  traffick- 
ing and  other  drug-related  activities  from  its 
properties.  The  Housing  Opportunities  Com- 
mission of  Montgomery  County  is  concerned 
with  the  integrity  of  the  Section  8  program,  in 
particular.  This  program  serves  almost  3,000 
Montgomery    County    households.    When    a 
mother  is  fearful  for  her  children's  safety  and 
a  neighbor's  wall  shows  the  results  of  a  drug- 
related  shooting,  when  private  landlords  are 
unwilling  to  rent  to  people  holding  Section  8 
certificates  or  vouchers,  there  must  be  quick 
action  to  change  the  situation.  I  am  pleased  to 
loin  with  my  colleagues  today  in  cosponsonng 
the  Dmg-Free  Housing  Act  of   1989  which 
wouW  support  this  crucial  effort  to  provide 
more  humane  living  conditions  for  residents  of 
public  housing. 


U.S.  PEACE  TAX  FUND  GIVES 
TAXPAYERS  AN  OPTION 

HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 
Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman 
Tauke  and  I,  along  with  19  cosponsors,  are 
today  introducing  the  U.S.  Peace  Fund  Tax 
Act,  a  bill  that  would  enable  those  taxpayers 
who  are  truly  conscientiously  opposed  to  war 
to  direct  a  portion  of  their  taxes  to  peaceful 
purposes.  Senators  Hatfield  and  Harkin  are 
introducing  companion  legislation  in  the 
Senate  today. 

Under  the  bill,  a  taxpayer  must  be  a  consci- 
entious objector  within  the  meaning  of  curent 
law.  To  qualify,  the  taxpayer  must  certify  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  he  or  she  is 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in  all 
wars,  within  the  meaning  of  the  conscientious 
objector  section  of  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act.  Upon  qualification  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  taxpayers  would  be  able  to 
direct  that  portion  of  their  tax  contribution  that 
would  othenwise  go  to  military  spending 
toward  peaceful  purposes. 

It  is  important  for  those  in  our  society  who 
are  truly  conscientious  objectors  to  have  this 
option.  Although  the  depth  of  the  commitment 
of  those  who  are  true  conscientious  objectors 
is  often  underestimated  by  some,  respect  for 
conscientious  objectors  on  religious  ground  is 
fundamental  to  the  kind  of  relationship  be- 
tween government  and  the  individual  that 
forms  the  very  basis  of  American  values. 
Those  who  are  deeply  opposed  to  participat- 
ing in  war  on  religious  grounds  now  face  the 
dilemma  of  being  prosecuted  for  breaking  the 
law  if  they  withhold  their  taxes,  or  on  the  other 
hand,  violating  their  consciences  by  contribut- 
ing directly  to  developing  military  forces  with 
destructive  power  unparalleled  in  human  histo- 
ry. This  bill  would  resolve  this  conflict. 

The  Peace  Tax  Fund  bill  would  not  reduce 
an  individual's  tax  liability.  It  simply  represents 
an  alternative  form  of  tax  payment  and  would 
not  create  an  incentive  for  people  to  misrepre- 
sent their  beliefs.  The  Peace  Fund  Tax  bill  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference, the  Jewish  Fellowship,  and  the  Amer- 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 
Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  year 
2000,  Americans  over  the  age  of  65  will 
number  over  35  million;  half  of  these  indivkj- 
uals  will  be  over  75  years  of  age.  Advances  in 
nr>edical  care  and  improved  lifestyles  have  al- 
lowed for  such  increases  in  the  life  expect- 
ancy. However,  as  life  expectancy  increase, 
society  faces  a  growing  challenge:  How  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  burgeoning  elderiy  popu- 
lation, many  with  a  decreasing  capacity  to 
function  independently  in  the  community. 

As  individuals  age,  their  ability  to  maintain 
independent  lifestyles  and  avoid  institutional- 
ization decreases.  The  ability  of  elderiy  people 
to  live  independently  varies  according  to  such 
factors  as  age,  income,  living  arrangements, 
and  disability.  One  of  the  most  signifrcant  fac- 
tors is  the  availability  of  infomial  care  by 
spouses,  relatives,  or  other  caregivers.  The 
mobility  of  the  U.S.  population  and  the  number 
of  women— traditionally  the  primary  source  of 
care— who  are  full-time  members  of  the  work 
force,  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  families  to 
care  for  elderiy  parents. 

Furthermore,  the  challenge  to  help  the  el- 
deriy live  independently  includes  the  goal  of 
reducing  the  financial  costs— and  often  impov- 
erishment—associated with  nursing  homes. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Visiting  Nurses 
Association  of  Dallas,  TX,  for  establishing  the 
innovative  Independence  Plus  Program,  de- 
signed to  help  the  elderiy  with  day-to-day 
tasks,  enabling  them  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence. This  includes  home  repairs,  yard- 
work,  cleaning,  cooking,  shopping,  and  com- 
panionship. This  pilot  program,  part  of  an  initi- 
ative by  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Founda- 
tion, offers  the  elderiy  control  over  their  daily 

lives. 

Their  work  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  on  March  6. 

[Prom  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Mar.  6. 

1989] 

Low-CosT  Program  Gives  Independent  Life 

TO  Elderly 

(By  Maggie  Kennedy) 

Jim  and  Jack  Madden  had  few  options 
about  the  care  needed  by  their  91-year-old 
great-uncle  Lew  Waid. 

"We  could  do  nothing  or  we  could  move 
him  into  a  rest  home."  said  Jim  Madden. 
"Neither  one  was  suitable.  We  didn't  want 
to  change  his  location  or  his  routine.  We 
wanted  to  keep  him  In  familiar  surround- 
ings for  his  mental  health.  Besides,  Lew  said 
no  way'  to  a  rest  home  and  he  really 
doesn't  need  that  yet." 

But  the  Madden  brothers  found  a  third  al- 
ternative—the Visiting  Nurse  Association's 
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new  Independence  Plus  program  that  offers 
low-cost  housekeeping,  handyman  and  yard- 
care  services  to  the  elderly.  The  goal  of  the 
three-year  pilot  project,  funded  by  a  grant 
from  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Founda- 
tion, la  to  help  the  elderly  maintain  their  in- 
dependence by  providing  them  assistance 
with  day-to-day  living  tasks. 

Two  mornings  each  week  Henrietta  Ji- 
menez, 48.  comes  to  Waid's  North  Dallas 
apartment  to  cook,  clean  and  drive  him  to 
doctor's  appointments,  the  cleaners,  the  su- 
permarket, the  bank.  The  six  hours  a  week 
she  spends  with  Waid  costs  him  $70. 

Jim  Madden  insists  it's  worth  every 
penny. 

"Lew  can't  get  around  like  he  used  to  and 
he  has  problems  hearing  and  seeing."  ex- 
plained Madden.  "He  can't  cook  either. 
Companionship  is  the  biggest  think  Henri- 
etta gives  him  and  having  her  here  gives  me 
peace  of  mind.  I  know  someone's  here  and 
he's  eating  well.  My  brother  and  I  usually 
visit  on  the  weekends  and  sometimes  I  drop 
by  for  one  of  Henrietta's  famous  break- 
fasts." 

Jimenez  also  looks  forward  to  her  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  mornings  with  Waid. 

"Lew  is  a  lot  of  fun  and  tells  great  stories 
about  his  days  as  an  actor  in  Hollywood," 
she  said,  "but  he  won't  let  me  move  any- 
thing when  I  clean." 
1  Waid,  who  is  divorced  and  has  no  children, 
'  retired  in  1960  after  many  years  in  the  en- 
tertainment business.  He  started  in  vaude- 
ville, then  spent  seven  years  in  Hollywood  at 
Republic  Studios  making  Westerns  with 
pals  Gene  Autry,  John  Wayne  and  Roy 
Rogers.  He  left  acting  In  1942.  moved  to 
Dallas  and  went  into  film  distribution. 

"I  was  the  one  who  recommended  Leonard 
Sly  of  the  Sons  of  the  Pioneers  to  Republic 
to  take  Gene  Autry's  place  in  Westerns 
when  Gene  went  off  of  the  army."  said 
Waid.  "They  changed  his  name  to  Roy 
Rogers." 

The  VNA's  Independence  Plus  program 
currently  has  19  housekeepers,  eight  handy- 
men/yardmen and  two  service  coordinators 
who  have  served  more  than  350  people  since 
last  March. 

Pees  are  $25  for  a  minimum  of  two  hours 
and  $10  for  each  additional  hour  for  house- 
keepers. $23  an  hour  for  handymen  who  do 
minor  household  repairs,  and  $15  to  $24  for 
mowing,  bagging  and  sweeping.  Other  yard- 
care  services  such  as  fertilizing,  trimming 
shrubs  and  raking  leaves  are  $17.50  an  hour. 
All  staff  people  are  bonded  and  insured. 
For  more  information,  call  689-0000. 


REGARDING  STUDENT  LETTER 
ON  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OP  ARIZONA 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  or  RZPR£SENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  desprte  claims  to 
the  contrary,  today's  students  are  highly 
aware  of  public  poltcy  issues  and  have  a  great 
sense  of  the  national  community  in  \which  they 
live.  I  MMXikJ  like  to  share  an  articulate  and 
thoughtful  letter  that  I  recently  received  from  a 
high  school  student 

Dbak  Jnt  KoLBK.  I  think  your  raising  the 
minimum  wage  is  great,  because  I  am  18 
years  old  and  that  is  what  I  would  receive; 
the  minimum  wage.  But  there  are  some 
downfalls  about  it.  That  means  that  every- 
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one  would  want  their  pay  to  go  up.  If  you 
raised  it  higher  than  someone  else's  pay, 
they  would  want  their  pay  raised  too.  That 
may  lead  to  people  not  getting  so  many  Jobs 
l>ecause  the  employer  would  not  hire  as 
many  people.  The  employer  would  not  l)e 
able  to  pay  for  all  the  people  they  really 
need.  I  think  that  the  price  of  everything 
would  go  up  too.  The  business  people  would 
have  to  raise  prices  to  pay  for  the  employ- 
ees. A  lot  of  small  businesses  would  go  out 
of  business  too.  The  reason  why  is  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  people  to  work  at 
that  price  (or  the  Job  increase). 
Thank  you  for  reading  my  letter. 
Sincerely. 

ROSBCHANAW  LITTLE. 

We  recently  voted  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  and  during  the  det>ate  many  different 
economic  scenarios  and  forecasts  were  ban- 
died about.  Rosechanaw's  letter  cuts  through 
all  that  and  hits  the  true  target— the  human 
impact.  Raisir)g  the  minimum  wage  will  cost 
young  people,  particularly  minorities,  their 
jobs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SUGAR  RAY 
ROBINSON 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEia'ATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tnbute  to  one  of  America's  all  time  great 
sportsmen,  humanitarians,  and  citizen.  Yester- 
day tfie  final  bell  was  rung  for  boxing  legend 
Sugar  Ray  Robinson  who  died  in  Los  Angeles 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  the  former  world 
welterweight  and  middleweight  champion.  He 
was  acknowledged  as  "the  greatest  fighter 
pound  for  pound  in  tfie  world."  He  had  both 
an  illustrious  amateur  ar>d  professional  career. 
His  record  was  85-0  with  69  KO's  and  a 
Golden  Gloves  Championship  during  his  ama- 
teur career.  He  began  his  professKjnal  boxing 
career  in  New  York  on  October  4,  1940,  and 
announced  his  retirement  on  December  10, 
1965.  Dunng  his  25-year  professional  career 
he  fought  202  bouts,  won  174  of  which  110 
were  by  knockout.  He  held  the  welterweight 
crown  from  1946  to  1953  and  the  middle- 
weight crown  twice:  First  from  1951  to  1954, 
and  then  again  from  1955  to  1960.  Sugar  Ray 
k>st  and  regained  the  championship  four 
times. 

Sugar  Ray  was  born  Walker  Smith,  Jr.  in 
Detroit.  At  the  age  of  12  he  moved  to  New 
York  where  he  attended  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School.  During  his  boxing  career  Sugar  Ray 
lead  a  flamboyant  life  In  Hariem  where  he  is 
rememtjered  for  his  pink  Cadillacs  with  the 
"RR"  license  plates  and  rhinestone  studded 
tuxedoes.  Ounng  his  peak  he  was  like  a  Pled 
Piper  with  his  large  entourage  in  tow  every- 
where he  went. 

Sugar  Ray  displayed  a  combination  of  skill, 
grace,  stamina,  ring  smarts,  and  charisma  un- 
matched by  other  fighters.  His  fights  with  such 
other  nng  luminanes  as  Jake  LaMotta,  Joey 
Maxim,  Carmen  Basilio,  and  Gene  Fullmer 
were  memorable  in  boxir)g  history.  Ray 
brought  much  enjoyment  to  boxing  fans  for 
many  years  and  served  as  a  role  model  for 
rrany  of  today's  fighters  such  as  his  name 
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sake  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  and  Mark  Breland. 
He  was  also  the  model  used  by  Muhammad 
All  among  the  older  generation  of  fighters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  great  American 
prize  fighter  whom  many  fighters  past, 
present,  and  future  will  use  as  their  standard. 
In  the  fight  game  when  a  fighter  passes  away 
the  time  keeper  rings  the  bell  10  times,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  rise  with  me  in  10  seconds 
of  sllerK:e  to  honor  the  memory  of  Sugar  Ray 
Robinson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  an  article  by  Pete  Hamill  from  the 
Thursday.  April  1 3  issue  of  the  New  York  Post 
that  represents  one  of  several  fine  tributes  to 
Sugar  Ray: 

So  Long,  Sugar 
Let's  sing  a  song  for  Sugar  Ray  Robinson. 
Get  Miles  on  the  horn  and  Max  on  driuns, 
and  play  it  in  all  the  night  places  of  the 
world. 

Play  it  from  the  doorways  of  Times 
Square,  where  he  once  danced  for  dimes 
during  the  Depression.  Play  It  on  Lenox 
Avenue,  where  for  some  of  us,  the  pink  Cad- 
illac still  cruises  through  summer  evenings 
with  Ray  at  the  wheel.  Play  it  where  Min- 
ton's  used  to  be  and  in  the  shade  of  the 
Baby  Grand  and  on  the  comer  where  there 
once  was  a  place  called  Sugar  Ray's.  Make  it 
a  blues,  sad  and  bad,  full  of  pain  and  laugh- 
ter, too.  And  make  sure  that  it  says  that 
Sugar  Ray  Robinson  was  the  greatest  fight- 
er who  ever  lived. 

"There's  Sugar  Ray,"  said  the  manager 
Cus  D'Amato  long  ago,    "and  then  there's 
the  top  10." 
Yeah. 

And  the  song  of  Sugar  Ray  would  have  ev- 
erything in  it:  courage,  endurance,  intelli- 
gence. It  would  suggest  his  cruel  elegance  in 
a  ring,  the  hands  moving  with  precision  and 
power,  the  Jab  a  rapier,  the  hook  a  thing  of 
perfect  l)eauty.  The  combinations  were 
often  spectacular,  each  punch  perfectly 
placed.  And  he  could  be  deadly,  too.  When 
he  hit  Gene  Fullmer  with  that  hook  to  win 
back  the  middleweight  championship  of  the 
world  in  May.  1957,  Fullmer  got  up  and 
asked  his  manager,  Marv  Jensen,  why 
they'd  stopped  the  fight.  "Because,"  said 
Jensen,  'they  counted  11." 

There  were  bad  times:  wives  gone  off  and 
money  stolen  and  losses  in  the  ring  at  the 
end  that  would  never  have  happened  in  his 
prime.  But  the  song  of  Sugar  Ray  should 
have  all  the  glad  times  in  it,  too,  the  women 
and  the  wives,  the  money  coming  in  great 
bushels  for  a  while,  with  Ray  moving 
through  the  New  York  clubs  at  night  as  if 
accompanied  by  a  private  band.  Gangsters 
wanted  his  autograph.  Shoeshine  boys 
stared  at  his  clothes  and  came  away  with 
hundred-dollar  bills.  Women  dissolved.  For 
a  lot  of  us,  he  was  the  first  man  to  show  us 
what  beauty  was,  transforming  his  violent 
trade  into  something  that  resembled  art. 

"I  had  the  l)est,"  he  told  me  one  afternoon 
in  his  home  in  Compton,  when  I  went  to  see 
him  in  the  early  70s.  "I  got  no  regrets,  not 
even  for  the  bad  times,  the  hurtin" 
times  .  .  ." 

So  hurt  should  be  in  the  song,  hurt  re- 
ceived and  hurt  dispensed.  Ray  Robinson 
hurt  a  lot  of  people  in  the  ring  and  once, 
after  a  man  died  at  his  hands  in  a  ring  iii 
Philadelphia,  he  was  asked  by  a  young  dis- 
trict attorney  at  an  inquest  whether  he 
knew  he  had  the  man  in  trouble.  "Sir,"  said 
Sugar  Ray  Robinson,  "gettin'  people  in 
trouble  is  my  business." 
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So  last  night  all  over  New  York,  people 
talked  about  Robinson.  He  was  for  a  while, 
in  the  '40s  and  '50s,  the  ultimate  New 
Yorker.  Two  generations  tried  to  walk  like 
him.  Everybody  envied  his  style,  toughness 
and  grace.  Those  generations  talked  last 
night  about  the  LaMotta  fights.  Or  the 
great  second  fight  with  Randy  Turpin.  who 
had  beaten  him  in  England  to  take  his 
championship,  and  how  Robinson  boxed 
and  punched  and  moved  until  he  was  terri- 
bly cut  in  the  10th  round.  Everybody  knew 
that  he  could  not  get  through  another 
round  with  that  cut  and  so  he  went  out  in 
the  11th  and  destroyed  Turpin,  battering 
him  into  a  shuddering  pile,  throwing  more 
than  a  dozen  punches  without  a  return  to 
become  again  the  middleweight  champion 
of  the  world.  He  was  the  greatest  of  his  time 
because  of  the  way  he  behaved  when  in 
trouble. 

All  this  week,  they'll  talk  about  Gavilan, 
and  how  Artie  Levine  and  Rocky  Graziano 
had  him  down  and  how  Ray  Robinson 
always  got  up  and  went  back  to  his  elegant 
art.  They'll  talk  about  the  last  fight  with 
LaMotta,  with  Vickie  LaMotta  and  Edna 
Mae  Robinson  screaming  at  ringside,  and 
LaMotta's  blood  dappling  the  canvas  and 
Ray's  hair  sticking  up  like  spikes,  the  en- 
gagement of  bull  and  matador  never  seen 
before  in  such  awesome  splendor.  They'll 
talk  about  the  Fusari  fight  and  the  night  he 
beat  Tommy  Bell  and  the  fight  that  he  once 
told  me  was  his  toughest:  against  Pritzie 
Zivic. 

If  you  never  say  Ray  Robinson,  don  t  dis- 
miss these  as  the  sentimental  tales  of  aging 
men.  Go  find  the  films.  Look  at  what  he  did 
that  nobody  did  before  and  nobody  has 
done  since.  And  try  to  imagine  him  up  in 
Harry  WUey's  Gym.  with  George  Galnford 
against  the  wall  watching  (because  after  a 
while  there  was  nothing  to  do  if  you  were 
training  Sugar  Ray).  The  kids  from  the 
Salem  Crescent  Club  all  tried  to  box  like 
Robinson,  and  when  it  was  time  for  the 
Golden  Gloves,  they  .swept  all  the  medals. 
They  would  be  there  at  Wiley's,  watching 
the  champion,  and  so  would  Miles  Davis 
who  sterted  training  there  after  he  kicked 
Junk,  and  sports  writers  and  fans  and 
women.  And  all  of  that  should  be  in  the 
song. 

•I  don't  go  back  to  New  York  much  any- 
more, Robinson  told  me  on  that  visit  to 
Compton  in  the  '70s.  'Everybody  I  know  is 
dead.  I  walk  around  saying,  "Where  the 
heck's  everybody  go?' " 

They  got  old.  They  died.  They  moved. 
They  carried  Ray  Robinson  wherever  they 
went.  A  few  years  later,  I  saw  him  again  in 
Los  Angeles.  I  went  to  watch  Carlos  Monzon 
box  Mantequilla  Napoles  in  the  Forum  at 
Inglewood.  The  place  was  jammed  with 
Mexican  boxing  fans.  And  just  before  the 
main  event,  in  walked  Sugar  Ray.  Right 
down  the  aisle.  Full  of  the  old  ease  and 
swagger,  60  years  old  and  only  a  few  pounds 
over  the  middleweight  limit. 

Slowly  at  first,  and  then  in  great  waves, 
every  person  in  the  arena  rose,  all  of  them, 
18,000  of  them  and  there  was  a  long  sus- 
tained roar,  the  cheers  of  men  from  Culia- 
can  and  Tepito,  from  Guadalajara  and 
Juarez,  from  all  the  mean  hard  places  of  the 
world.  There  before  them  was  Sugar  Ray. 
Azucarito,  they  called  him.  And  the  roar 
went  on  and  Ray  stood  and  turned  and 
bowed  formally  and  sat  down  and  the  roar 
kept  coming.  It  came  because  he'd  touched 
them  all,  somehow,  somewhere.  It  came  be- 
cause he  knew  how  to  win  and  he  also  knew 
how  to  lose.  It  came  because  he  had  style 
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and  heart  through  all  his  days.  It  came  be- 
cause when  he  danced  in  the  doorways  of 
Times  Square,  he  danced  for  them  and 
when  he  was  the  most  glitering  champion  in 
the  world,  he  was  their  champion  too. 

So  that  should  be  in  the  song  and  so 
should  the  end.  The  last  time  I  say  Ray  was 
at  the  Hagler-Heams  fight  in  Las  Vegas.  We 
were  hanging  around  and  he  came  along 
slowly  with  his  wife.  He  remembered  La- 
Motta's face.  He  remembered  nobody  else. 
And  we  learned  that  he  had  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease, and  nothing  ever  seemed  sadder  be- 
cause Ray  Robinson  had  plenty  to  remem- 
ber. 

Now  he's  gone.  And  hearing  the  news  yes- 
terday, people  stopped  all  over  New  York,  in 
barber  shops  and  taxi  cabs,  in  prisons  and 
schools,  men  with  gray  in  their  hair  and 
women  who  once  saw  him  walk  out  of 
Frank's,  and  they  remembered.  They  did 
the  same  In  London  and  Mexico  City,  in 
Chicago  and  Miami,  in  Bogota  and  Buenos 
Aires  and  in  all  those  bad  places  where  men 
stay  up  late  and  drink  too  much  and  sing 
the  old  songs.  They  remembered  Sugar  Ray 
Robinson.  Champion  of  the  world. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  FREDERICK 
JOHANNES  DoPLESSIS 


CHILDLESS  VETERANS 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  II 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  13,  1989 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  veterans  have  returned  home 
from  war  with  injuries  that  greatly  impair  their 
ability  to  lead  a  normal  life.  Many  are  told, 
"You  will  never  walk  again,"  and  as  a  nation 
we  have  mobilized  to  provide  services  that  will 
try  to  make  these  veterans'  lives  as  whole  as 
possible  by  providing  wheelchairs,  adaptive 
equipment,  medical  care,  and  so  forth.  But  for 
these  veterans  and  for  the  many  others  who 
are  told,  "You  will  never  have  children,"  this 
same  Nation  turns  it  back  on  some  very 
simple  services  that  could  fulfill  a  very  funda- 
mental need  for  these  war-injured  vets,  and 
that  is,  the  desire  to  have  children. 

By  providing  reimbursement  for  certain  fertil- 
ity and  adoption  services,  the  Childless  Veter- 
ans' Assistance  Act  will  help  war-injured  veter- 
ans to  become  parents  and  make  their  lives 
as  complete  as  possible.  There  are  16,000 
male  veterans  and  1,300  female  veterans 
under  the  age  of  55  who  are  unable  to 
become  a  parent  because  of  some  service- 
connected  disability  or  disease.  Based  on  the 
experience  with  the  general  population,  only  a 
fraction  of  these  men  and  women  will  even 
choose  to  utilize  fertility  or  adoption  services. 
But  for  those  who  do  chose,  this  legislation 
will  provkle  reimbursement  for  the  necessary 
medical  treatment  needed  to  overcome  this 
disability  and  will  also  provide  up  to  $2,000  re- 
imbursement for  expenses  related  to  the 
adoption  of  a  child. 

The  costs  of  this  legislation  would  be  nomi- 
nal but  the  benefits  of  this  legislation  would  be 
immeasurable.  For  many,  dealing  with  the  in- 
ability to  have  children  is  more  devastating 
than  dealing  with  the  actual  disability  injury  or 
disease.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Childless  Veterans'  As- 
sistance Act. 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  the  sad  and  shocking  news  of 
the  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Johannes  DuPlessis  of  Capetown,  South 
Africa.  Most  of  you,  I  would  imagine,  never  got 
to  meet  Fred  DuPlessis,  and  perhaps  have 
never  even  heard  of  him.  That  is  a  shame. 

DuPlessis  was  South  Africa's  leading  indus- 
trialist, the  chairman  of  the  board  of  seven 
major  corporations.  Like  many  wealthy  men, 
he  had  a  supreme  self-confidence,  bom  of 
success.  But  he  had  a  rare  quality  that  im- 
pelled him  to  act  as  a  force  for  social  change. 

Dr.  DuPlessis  employed  over  500,000 
people  in  his  various  enterprises.  He  was  an 
Afrikaaner,  and  unabashedly  proud  of  his  her- 
itage. He  was  opposed  to  apartheid,  and  he 
knew  that  it  had  to  be  eliminated.  No  one 
spoke  of  that  with  greater  force  or  eloquence. 
But  he  also  did  more  than  just  speak  of  it. 
DuPlessis  was  actively  involved  in  prorrrating 
black  business,  in  hiring  and  training  black 
managers,  in  housing,  in  heaKh  care.  All 
through  business,  through  private  enterprise. 
He  was  living  proof  that  tnisiness  can  be  the 
greatest  agent  for  social  change.  Now  he  is 
gone.  Fred  DuPlessis  believed  that  peaceful 
change  is  possible  in  South  Africa.  I  do  too.  In 
his  memory,  I  hope  we  can  all  rededicate  our 
efforts  to  achieve  that  goal. 


FRENCH  FIRM  EYES  TECHNOLO- 
GY TRANSFER  TO  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  a  French  firm  recalls  the 
smug  prediction  by  Lenin  that  when  the  last 
bourgeois  is  being  hung,  a  capitalist  will  be 
there  to  sell  the  rope. 

Alcatel,  a  French  computer  and  telecom- 
munications firm,  apparently  wants  to  make  a 
20-  or  30-year  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
provide  telephone  switching  capat>ilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I've  got  a  news  flash  for  Alca- 
tel officials.  This  technology  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  Soviets'  military  capability.  And  de- 
spite the  euphoria  over  glasnost,  we  have  no 
obligation  to  subsidize  the  survival  of  a  corrupt 
social-political  system.  Instead,  and  for  our 
own  security,  our  policy  should  t>e  to  allow 
that  system's  natural  death. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  clear  evidence 
that  this  undisciplined  transfer  of  technology 
to  the  Soviets  is  extremely  dangerous.  Every 
imaginable  pressure  should  be  applied,  txjth 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  those  firms  who  place 
profits  so  far  at>ove  prudence  and  security. 
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I  entef  in  today's  Record  the  details  of 
possibie  Alcatel  deal,  so  ably  compiled  by  the 
Center  for  Security  Policy. 

Alcatil's  Sovizt  Joint  VDmntx— A  Sale 
THS  Wirr  Cakhot  ArroRO  to  Make 

SUmtARY 

Alcatel  N.V..  a  French  computer  and  tele- 
communications giant.  Intends  to  provide 
the  Soviet  Union  with  a  20-30  year  leap  for- 
ward in  its  telephone  switching  capabilities. 
The  technology  involved  cost  over  $1  billion 
to  develop  and  is  extremely  sophisticated: 
were  the  Soviets  to  obtain  the  associated 
manufacturing  techniques— as  envisioned  in 
the  Alcatel  deal— the  USSR's  military  capa- 
bilities could  be  radically  improved.  Fy)r 
these  reasons,  the  current  rules  governing 
technology  transfers  by  Western  nations  to 
the  Soviet  Union  prohibit  such  a  transac- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  the  projjosed  Alcatel  deal 
is  but  one  example  of  the  growing  pressure 
to  eviscerate  sensible  existing  controls  on 
technologies  with  dual  (i.e.,  military  and  ci- 
vilian) applications  transferred  to  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Such  pressure  Is  the  more  Ironic 
coming,  as  it  does,  on  the  heels  of  three 
major  technology  diversions  which  seriously 
damaged  Western  security  interests— Toshi- 
ba's illegal  transfer  to  the  USSR  of  manu- 
facturing technology  for  producing  substan- 
tially quieter  submarine  propellers;  Imhau- 
sen's  sale  of  chemical  weapons  production 
equipment  to  Libya;  and  the  continuing  rev- 
elations unfolding  over  the  sale  by  another 
French  firm.  Machines  Prancaises  Lourdes. 
to  the  Soviet  Union  of  advanced  machine 
tools  suitable  for  mass  production  of  sophis- 
ticated military  aircraft.  All  argue  for  great- 
er—not less  rigorous— controls  on  technolo- 
gy transfers. 

As  an  upcoming  issue,  the  Alcatel  venture 
raises  especially  troubling  questions: 

Is  auch  a  wholesale  upgrading  of  the  tech- 
nology base  available  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  West's  security  and  commercial  inter- 
esU? 

Is  this  proposed  venture  representative  of 
the  approach  our  alllies  will  take  In  the 
event  the  present  controls  on  technology 
transfer  to  the  Eastern  Bloc  are  relaxed? 

Did  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger,  until  recent- 
ly a  meml)er  of  the  supervisory  board  of  Al- 
catel, encourage  this  venture?  Does  he  be- 
lieve  that  such  transactions  are  without 
consequence  for  Western  security?  Will  he, 
as  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  recuse  himself 
from  future  decision-making  on  this  and 
similar  East- West  technology  transfer  cases 
as  well  as  export  control  policy  issues? 

BACKGROUIfS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Recent  disasten  arvue  for  strong  export 
controls 

Time  and  again,  the  West  has  l>een  shown 
the  real  dangers  associated  with  undisci- 
plined technology  transfers  to  the  Soviets 
and  their  clients.  Three  specific  examples 
warrant  mention: 

Toshiba  illegally  exported  to  the  Soviet 
Union  sophisticated  machine  tools  needed 
to  manufacture  advanced  submarine  propel- 
lers. This  sale  enabled  the  USSR  to  reduce 
dramatically  the  noise  signatures  associated 
with  its  undersea  forces,  making  vastly  more 
difficult  the  anti-submarine  warfare  mis- 
sions of  allied  navies.  The  cost  to  the  West 
of  restoring  the  status  quo  ante  is  estimated 
to  t>e  in  the  tens  of  bUlions  of  dollars. 

Prior  to  the  exposure  of  this  case.  Japan's 
Ministry  of  Trade  and  Industry  routinely 
accepted  at  face  value  the  documentation 
provided  to  them  from  industry.  As  a  conse- 
quence. Japanese  export  licenses  were  regu- 
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larly  approved  with  little,  if  any.  scrutiny. 
Adequate  investigatory  capabilities  and  en- 
forcement measures  were  also  sorely  lack- 
ing. Despite  the  implementation  of  a  host  of 
measures  to  improve  this  situation,  Japan  is 
still  without  serious  anti-espionage  laws. 

In  West  Germany,  Imhausen  transferred 
equipment  associated  with  the  manufacture 
of  chemical  weapons  to  Libya.  While  the  se- 
curity implications  of  this  sale  can  only  be 
surmised  at  this  point,  providing  a  state 
long  associated  with  international  terrorism 
and  external  aggression  with  such  capabili- 
ties will  surely  prove  inimical  to  Western  In- 
terests. West  Germany  is  getting  good  no- 
tices from  the  Administration  for  its  belated 
willingness  to  tighten  some  export  controls: 
it  appears,  however,  that  this  will  affect 
only  trade  in  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons-related materials— not  the  larger  catego- 
ry of  militarily  critical  goods  and  technol- 
ogies. Others,  including  some  members  of 
Congress,  are  appropriately  skeptical:  they 
l>elieve  the  accelerating  pursuit  of  exports 
by  West  German  industry  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
suggests  that  the  FRG's  export  control 
regime  continues  to  lack  credibility. 

In  a  still-unfolding  investigation.  Ma- 
chines Francaises  Lourdes  (MLF)  of  Prance 
(formerly  Forest-Line)  evidently  transferred 
highly  sophisticated  machine  tools  to  the 
USSR.  These  devices  are  compatible  with 
extremely  sophisticated  manufacturing 
techniques  for  protection  of  modem  air- 
craft—particularly military  aircraft. 

Four  of  MLF's  principals  have  already 
been  apprehended  in  connection  with  this 
probe:  the  four  were  identified  as  Soviet 
agents  by  the  company's  former  Moscow 
representative.  Jean  Paul  Karcz.  More 
alarming  still  is  the  fact  that  a  fifth  man, 
Michel  Leger,  has  now  been  charged  with 
espionage  by  French  authorities.  As  an  em- 
ployee of  France's  Federation  of  Electric 
and  Electronic  Industries,  Leger  was  a  key 
consultant  with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

What  is  more,  Leger  participated  directly 
as  a  French  representative  in  meetings  of 
COCOM.'  He  reportedly  was  also  involved 
in  the  official  governmental  reviews  of 
items  on  the  list  of  controlled  goods  and 
technologies.  The  potential  repercussions 
are  staggering  should  this  espionage  case 
confirm  the  compromise  of  sensitive 
COCOM  procedures,  deliberations  and 
plans. 

These  episodes  underscore  the  enormous 
security  risks  and  costs  to  taxpayers  in- 
volved in  inadequate  intemationaJ  domestic 
controls  on  the  transfer  of  militarily  rele- 
vant technologies.  They  suggest  that,  if  any- 
thing, the  COCOM  regime  should  be 
strengthened  and  complemented  by  redou- 
bled efforts  on  the  part  of  member  coun- 
tries to  prevent  dangerous  technology  trans- 
fers. Unfortunately,  as  the  proposed  Alcatel 
venture  suggests,  significant  pressure  is 
mounting  to  weaken  rather  than  enhance 
such  controls. 

77ie  Alcatel  deal 

Europe's  largest  telecommunications 
equipment  manufacturer,  Alcatel  N.V.,  has 
recently  announced  plans  to  form  a  Joint 
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•  "CXXX)M"  stands  (or  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee on  MulUlateral  Export  Controls.  This  organiza- 
tion serves  on  •  voluntary  basis  to  harmonize  West- 
em  countries'  technology  transfer  policies.  Member 
nations  are:  Belgium.  Canada.  Denmark.  Prance, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece.  Italy. 
Japan.  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands.  Norway,  Por- 
tugal.  Spain.  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  SUtes. 


venture  with  a  Soviet  enterprise,  Krashna 
Zarayato,  to  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with 
unprecedented  digital  switching  capabilities. 
The  deal  envisions  the  direct  sale  of  some  of 
Alcatel's  most  sophisticated  computerized 
equipment  used  to  route  telephone  calls— its 
top-of-the-line  "System  12"  digital  ex- 
changes. This  technology  cost  one  of  Alca- 
tel's parent  companies,  ITT,  more  than  $1 
billion  to  develop. 

Under  the  proposed  transaction,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  prcKure  outright  suffi- 
cient System  12  machinery  to  handle  the 
switching  requirements  of  250,000  telephone 
lines.  Still  more  ominous  is  Alcatel's  inten- 
tion to  construct  an  assembly  facility  for 
System  12  equipment  near  Leningrad.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  facility  will  be  capable 
of  producing  switching  systems  capable  of 
handling  l)etween  1-1.5  million  telephone 
lines  annually.  This  compares  with  Alcatel's 
1987  worldwide  sales  of  System  12  capacity 
of  2.7  million  lines. 

In  1984,  on  the  groiuids  that  the  USSR 
would  shortly  develop  an  Indigenous  capa- 
bility to  manufacture  computerized  tele- 
phone exchanges,  the  United  States  reluc- 
tantly agreed  in  COCOM  to  decontrol  on 
September  15,  1988,  the  outright  sale  of  cer- 
tain computerized  telephone  exchanges  to 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Under  this  arrangement, 
however,  the  transfer  of  related  manufac- 
turing technology  that  would  in  any  way  fa- 
cilitate the  emergence  of  a  domestic  Soviet 
production  capability  for  such  switching 
equipment  remains  explicitly  embargoed. 
Accordingly,  assembly  in  the  USSR  of  West- 
em  computerized  telephone  exchanges  is 
currently  proscril)ed  by  COCOM. 

The  reasons  for  COCOM's  unease  alx>ut 
Soviet  acquisition  of  this  technology  are  not 
hard  to  appreciate,  £^ven  an  improved  civil 
telecommunications  system  has  obvious 
dual-use  potential.  What  is  more,  telephone 
switches  have  numerous  applications  in 
dedicated  military  command,  control  and 
communications  equipment.  The  acquisition 
of  related  manufacturing  processes  can, 
moreover,  be  of  enormous  value  to  Soviet 
production  of  such  hardware  as  missile  sub- 
assemblies, fire-control  systems,  radar  sys- 
tems, and  computers.  This  would  be  particu- 
larly true  of  the  Soviets'  access  under  the 
Alcatel  deal  to  component  insertion  equip- 
ment. Instrumentation  and  testing  devices 
and  techniques.  Moreover,  if  the  Alcatel 
joint  venture  were  approved,  the  precedent 
set  in  authorizing  the  transfer  of  key  manu- 
facturing processes  to  the  Soviet  bloc  would 
unleash  a  flood  of  similar  transfer  requests. 

Interestingly,  it  became  clear  in  1988  that 
the  Soviets  had  failed  to  develop  the  antici- 
pated indigenous  capability  to  manufacture 
advanced  telephone  switching  equipment. 
In  light  of  the  foregoing  concerns,  an  effort 
was  made  to  reverse  the  earlier  COCOM  de- 
cision to  decontrol  sales  of  such  equipment. 
Regrettably,  some  meml)er  nations  objected 
and  the  15  September  1988  decontrol  date 
was  observed.  Since  the  prohibition  on  sales 
of  some  switching  equipment  was  lifted  six 
months  ago.  however,  only  a  handful  of 
small  deals  have  (xxiurred.  Involving  the 
export  of  computerized  exchanges  to  East- 
em  Europe.  All  of  these  sales  are  dwarfed 
by  the  transactions  envisioned  by  Alcatel. 

Will  anyone  stand  up  to  Alcatel? 
Alcatel  N.V.  is  now  the  world's  second 
largest  manufacturer  of  telecommunication 
equipment.  It  was  created  in  early  1987 
when  ITT  Corporation  and  France's  Com- 
pagnie  General  d'Electricite  (CGE)  merged 
their  European  telecommunications  entitles. 
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Today,  ITT  holds  a  37-percent  stake  in  Alca- 
tel, while  CGE's  controlling  interest  is  61.5 
percent.  The  firm  is  comprised  of  more  than 
250  companies  in  80  nations;  90  percent  of 
its  150.000  employees  work  in  Europe,  how- 
ever, with  roughly  half  of  the  total  concen- 
trated In  Prance  and  West  Germany. 

Alcatel's  nine-member  supervisory  board 
Includes  such  political  heavyweights  as 
former  Secretary  of  SUte  Alexander  Haig. 
former  Common  Market  Commissioner 
Etlenne  Davlgnon.  Prance's  former  Post  and 
Telecommunications  Director  Jacques  Don- 
doux.  and  former  West  German  Economics 
Minister  Otto  von  Lamsdorff.  Until  his 
recent  Senate  confirmation,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  State  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger  also 
served  on  the  Alcatel  board.'  (It  is  notewor- 
thy that,  following  the  ITT-CGE  merger,  re- 
sponsibility for  Alcatel's  export  marketing 
of  the  System  12  switching  equipment  was 
given  to  Helmut  Lohr,  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany's German  affiliate.  Standard  Elektrlk 
Loren2.  In  January  of  this  year— two  days 
after  he  was  named  Alcatel's  senior  vice 
president  for  development— Lohr  was  arrest- 
ed on  charges  of  embezzlement  and  tax  eva- 
sion.) 

Naturally,  Alcatel  has  enormous  political 
influence  in  many  COCOM  member  na- 
tions. What  is  more,  the  potential  value  of 
the  Alcatel  transaction  (estimated  to  be 
worth  $1  billion  over  ten  years)  will  ensure 
that  powerful  constituencies  are  mobilized 
to  overcome  (or  circumvent)  present 
COCOM  prohibitions  governing  this  sort  of 
technology  transfer.  Specifically  proponents 
of  the  Alcatel  joint  venture  will  assail  one  of 
the  most  Important  COCOM  agreements 
limiting  such  transfers,  the  so-called  "no  ex- 
ceptions" policy  adopted  in  1980. 

In  fact,  many  U.S.  allies  have  been  restive 
under  this  policy  since  It  was  adopted  in  the 
early  1980s,  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  government  began  to  strengthen 
technology  security  measures  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  policy  provided  that  no  ex- 
ceptions would  be  made  among  the  COCOM 
member  countries  to  export  to  the  Soviet 
Union  technologies  above  a  certain  strategic 

level.  _,     .. 

Some  have  mistakenly  tied  the  adoption 
of  the  policy  to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  have  consequently  pushed 
for  a  departure  from  the  "no  exceptions" 
policy  in  light  of  Soviet  troop  wlthdrawls 
from  that  country.  While  Soviet  actions  un- 
doubtedly provided  a  political  catalyst  for 
COCOM's  action,  it  was— and  remains— fully 
justified  on  the  basis  of  prudent  technology 
security  policy. 

Previous  practices  of  "case-by-case  re- 
views of  technology  transfers  have  repeated- 
ly proven  to  be  utterly  inadequate  con- 
straints on  the  hemorrhage  of  Western 
technology  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  Alcatel 
proposal,  consequently,  is  probably  but  the 
first  if  one  of  the  most  brazen,  of  many 
coming  assaults  on  COCOM's  present,  sensi- 
ble "no  exceptions"  policy. 

RECOMMENDED  ACTIOIfS 

The  substantial  military  significance  of 
the  Alcatel  deal-like  the  appalling  transac- 


« In  his  Senate  confirmation  hearings  held  March 
U-16  Eagleburger  achnowledged  receiving  $30,000 
In  dliictors  fees  from  Alcatel  in  1988.  Although  he 
denied  any  role  by  Kissinger  Associates  in  promot- 
ing the  sale,  the  client  relationship  Eagleburger 
maintained  with  BeU  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Belgium  (an  Alcatel  Subsidiary)  through  Kent  As 
soclates  was  not  explored  In  questlonmg.  Eagle- 
burger sUted  that  as  a  future  policy-maker,  he 
would  not  approve  the  transfer  of  high-speed  com- 
munications equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlons  that  preceded  it— argues  strongly  for  a 
more  robust  COCOM  regime,  not  a  weaker 
one.  In  the  face  of  the  erosion  taking  place 
In  allied  commitment  to  technology  security 
In  general  and,  in  particular,  in  the  face  of 
the  mounting  assault  on  the  "no  excep- 
tions" policy,  the  United  SUtes  should  im- 
mediately undertake  the  following  steps: 

President  Bush,  like  Ronald  Reagan 
before  him,  should  call  for  a  ministerial 
meeting  involving  all  COCOM  nations  to 
review  the  current  state  and  future  direc- 
tion of  Western  technology  security  policy. 
Such  meetings  should  become  an  annual 
event. 

This  meeting  should  be  attended,  howev- 
er, not  only  by  trade  and  economics  minis- 
ters but  also  by  those  ministers  responsible 
for  national  security  (i.e..  defense  minis- 
ters). This  step  would  symbolize  the  vital 
need  to  Integrate  security  specialists  into 
every  level  of  decision-making  about  tech- 
nology transfers  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  such  Integra- 
tion occurs  regularly  today  only  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
occasionally  in  Prance. 

In  preparation  for  such  a  meeting,  the 
Bush  Administration's  strategic  reassess- 
ment should  squarely  address  the  role 
played  by  COCOM  and  the  steps  needed  to 
make  it  more  effective. 

Part  of  this  assessment  must  address  the 
legislative,  sulministrative  and  regulatory 
measures  that  are  required  at  home  and  in 
other  COCOM  nations  to  reinforce  existing 
procedures  governing  strategic  trade. 

It  is  also  essential  that  the  Administration 
quantify  more  precisely  the  multlbilllon 
dollar  aimual  costs  to  both  U.S.  and  West- 
em  taxpayers  associated  with  lapses  In 
COCOM  discipline,  circumvention  of 
COCOM  rules,  and  inadequate  funding  for 
export  control  mechanisms. 

In  the  latter  regard.  Congress  must 
become  engsiged.  , 

To  the  extent  that  Congress  has  been  out- 
spoken In  its  criticism  of  the  actions  of  To- 
shiba, Imhausen  and  others  whose  technolo- 
gy transfers  have  added  new  security  bur- 
dens to  those  already  borne  by  Western  tax- 
payers, the  legislative  branch  should  prove 
a  forceful  ally  in  bringing  about  such  cor- 
rective actions. 

In  the  meantime,  there  should  be  no  fur- 
ther deterioration  permitted  In  the  existing 
COCOM  regime.  In  particular,  there  should 
be  no  modification  of  the  "no  exceptions" 
policy  until  this  comprehensive  review  and 
ministerial-level,  multilateral  consultations 
have  occurred. 

Plnally,  the  Alcatel  case  should  be  viewed 
as  a  key  litmus  test  of  the  commitment  that 
the  Bush  Administration— particularly  Sec- 
retaries Baker.  Mosbacher,  and  Cheney- 
will  accord  Western  technology  security  and 
other  aspects  of  the  economic  and  financial 
security  portfolio. 

The  Center  for  Security  PoUcy  is  a  not- 
for-profit,  non-partisan  educational  corpora- 
tion established  In  1988.  It  exists  to  assist 
those  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  Stetes  government, 
in  the  press  and  among  the  general  public 
concerned  with  foreign  and  defense  Issues  in 
promptly  understanding  and  addressing 
strategically  significant  security  develop- 
ments. 
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The  Centers  working  papers  on  the  Alca- 
tel deal  is  one  of  a  series  of  occasional  con- 
tributions by  the  Center  for  Security  Policy 
to  the  national  debate  on  foreign  policy  and 
defense  issues.  Such  contributions  are  In- 
tended to  Invigorate  and  enrich  that  debate; 
they  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of 
aU  members  of  the  Center's  Board  of  Advi- 
sors. For  more  information  about  these 
papers  or  other  work  of  the  Center,  please 
contact  the  Director,  Prank  J.  Gaffney,  Jr. 
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HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Week  approaching— April  9- 
15 — I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  of  1 ,000  active  volunteers  of 
Polk  County,  lA.  These  older  adults  have  pro- 
vided direct,  as  well  as  administrative,  service 
to  over  200  nonprofit  agencies  and  have  con- 
tributed over  162,000  hours  in  the  last  pro- 
gram year  of  the  United  Way  of  Central  Iowa. 
The  Polk  County  record  is  a  microcosm  of 
what  public  service  volunteers  do  every  year 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  are  deeply  in  their 
debt  The  United  Way  is  the  American  way. 


NATIONAL  ET  NURSE  DAY 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1989 
Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  arvd  others  across  the 
Nation  in  observing  Enterostomal  Therapy 
[ETl  Nurse  Day,  April  19,  1989.  At  a  time 
when  this  country  faces  a  critical  shortage  of 
nurses,  it  is  important  that  we  recognize  this 
cadre  of  specially  trained  nurses  for  their 
unique  contributions  to  patient  care. 
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It  is  estimated  ttwit  each  year  BVt  million  pa- 
tients benefit  from  the  expertise  of  ET  nurses, 
wtw  specialize  in  the  managerDent  of  stoma 
care,  draining  wouxls,  fistulas,  pressure 
sores,  and  incontir>erx»  rehabilitation.  These 
nurses  work  in  a  variety  of  health  care  set- 
tings, providir>g  services  in  extremely  difficult 
circumstar>ces.  They  are  concerned  not  only 
with  the  restoration  of  health,  but  also  with  the 
prevention  of  disease.  ET  nurses  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  life  of  their  patients. 

I  am  pleased  to  speak  on  behalf  of  ET 
nurses,  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  ackrwwfedging  tihe  dedicated  service 
these  nurses  provide  to  so  many  Americans. 


HONORING  JOHN  MIHALOWSKI- 
A  RECIPIENT  OP  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL MEDAL  OF 
HONOR 


UMI 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  FLORIDA 
Df  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  April  13.  1989 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  50 
years  go,  a  Navy  diver  named  John  Miha- 
k>wski  saved  the  lives  of  33  U.S.  sailors  by 
leading  tfie  first  successful  rescue  mission  of 
a  disabled  submarine  deep  undeowater. 

He  says  of  his  act  of  bravery  and  courage, 
"I  was  just  doing  my  job.  It  was  standard  op- 
eratir>g  procedure."  His  commanding  officers 
saw  differently,  though,  and  John  Mihak}wski, 
a  friend  and  constituent  from  Largo.  FL,  was 
awarded  tfie  Congressional  Medal  of  HorKX. 

It  was  in  May  1939  that  the  U.S.S.  Squa/us 
sank  off  the  coast  of  New  England  dunng  its 
commissioning  trials.  Within  24  hours,  a 
rescue  crew  includir>g  John  Miftalowski,  a 
master  diver  who  specialized  in  salvage  and 
expenmental  rescue  operations,  arnved  in  the 
area  where  the  Squalus  rested  240  feet  below 
the  surface,  using  a  new  McCann  Rescue 
Chamber,  the  rescuers  completed  five  dives 
to  the  sutxnerged  submarine  to  bring  to  tfie 
surface  tfie  33  survivors. 

Folk>wing  my  remarks  is  an  article  by  Judy 
Hill  of  tfie  Tampa  Tritxjne  which  details  this 
remari^able  effort  It's  an  honor  to  represent 
John  Mifiak>w8ki  in  tfie  Congress  and  it's  a 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  have  been  with 
John  at  numerous  veterans'  functk>ns  wfiere 
fie  always  receives  tfie  kxjdest  and  longest 
standing  ovations  for  his  heroism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Mihalowski  is  1  of  only 
225  living  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ners, and  1  of  only  10  in  Florida.  Fifty  years 
fiave  passed  since  fie  saveJ  tfie  lives  of  33 
American  saikxs.  Tfie  years,  however,  do  not 
diminish,  tfiey  only  enhance  the  respect  we 
have  for  ttiis  man  wfio  has  been  recognized 
for  his  conspicuous  gallantry  in  actkjn  with  tfie 
higfiest  honor  awarded  by  our  Nation. 

[Prom  the  Tampa  Tribune.  Feb.  22.  1989] 

Medal  RBCiriKirr  "Just  Doiifc  My  Job" 
(By  Judy  Hill) 

Largo.— "As  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  was 
Just  doing  my  Job.  To  me.  it  was  remarkable 
that  we  did  it.  But  I  never  expected  that— 
the  Navy  Cross,  probably.  But  I  never  ex- 
pected the  Medal  of  Honor." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  false  modesty  cloaks  John  Mihalowski. 
The  white-haired  hero,  one  of  only  225 
Medal  of  Honor  recipients  still  alive  and  one 
of  only  10  in  Florida,  truly  views  his  exploits 
of  nearly  SO  years  ago  as  standard  operating 
procedure— SOP. 

But  the  saga  wasn't  SOP. 

May  23.  1939.  marked  the  first  time  survi- 
vors had  been  rescued  from  a  crippled  sub- 
marine deep  underwater.  And  the  33  were 
saved  by  John  Mihalowski  and  three  of  his 
friends. 

It  all  began  at  8:40  a.m.  when  the  USS 
Squalus  started  the  last  dive  in  its  commis- 
sioning trials  off  Portsmouth.  N.H.  A  few 
moments  later,  the  vessel  lay  partly  buried 
in  mud  beneath  40  fathoms  of  cold  Atlantic 
water,  with  26  of  its  crew  members  dead. 

Navy  records  indicate  that  when  the 
Squalus  nosed  into  the  sea  about  15  miles 
offshore,  the  main  air-induction  valve  re- 
mained open.  The  stem  flooded,  and  about 
half  the  crew  drowned. 

Mihalowski  then  was  stationed  at>oard  the 
Navy  salvage  vessel  USS  Falcon  in  New 
London,  Conn. 

A  career  man,  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
native  was  a  master  diver  who  specialized  In 
salvage  and  experimental-rescue  operations 
using  the  new  McCaim  Rescue  Chamber. 

Relaxing  in  the  living  room  of  the  tidy 
Largo  bungalow  he's  called  home  for  30 
years,  Mihalowski  recently  said  that  some 
details  of  the  Squalus  operation  now  escape 
him. 

"That  was  50  years  ago." 

But  if  he's  forgotten  anything  about  the 
tragedy,  it's  not  worthy  of  note.  At  79.  Mi- 
halowski's  mind  is  clear  and  sharp— like  his 
sky-blue  eyes.  And  in  50  years,  the  wiry 
featherweight  has  told  the  Squalus  story 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  times. 

Mihalowski.  who  retired  as  a  lieutenant 
commander  after  30  years  in  the  Navy  in 
1958.  was  working  on  the  10-ton  diving  bell 
when  news  came  about  the  Squalus. 

"The  brass  says,  'Get  everything  going. 
Submarine  down.' " 

A  short  time  later,  the  Falcon,  a  converted 
World  War  I  tug.  steamed  off  toward  43  de- 
grees north  latitude  and  70  degress  west  lon- 
gitude al>out  where  the  Squalus  lay. 

Mihalowski  was  a  boy  when  he  first  vis- 
ited the  190-foot  Falcon. 

"I  saw  all  those  diving  helmets.  I  said, 
when  I  get  older  that's  what  I'm  going  to 
do— become  a  diver  in  the  Navy." 

Worcester  was  far  from  the  sea.  about  40 
miles  west  of  Boston,  but  Mihalowski 
became  an  excellent  swimmer.  He  even  ex- 
prlmented  with  a  primitive  diving  helmet— a 
bucket  for  his  head  and  a  length  of  tubing 
for  an  air  hose. 

His  passion  for  diving  led  him  to  several 
premature  attempts  to  enlist. 

"I  tried  to  get  in  at  14  and  15. "  Miha- 
lowski says. 

At  17.  he  made  it. 

Four  years  later,  the  man  destined  to  Join 
a  select  group  of  only  3.412  who  have  l>een 
awarded  the  nation's  highest  military  honor 
finally  achieved  his  dream— certification  as 
a  Navy  diver. 

In  those  days.  Mihalowski  recalls,  the 
cuml>ersome  diving  gear— a  metal  helmet, 
rubberized  canvas  suit  and  weighted  shoes- 
tipped  the  scales  at  180  pounds.  He  weighed 
130. 

Mihalowski's  early  duties  included  a  3- 
year  stint  as  a  "guinea  pig"  in  the  Navy's  ex- 
perimental dive  unit. 

"We  were  trying  to  make  diving  safe  for 
the  rest  of  the  boys.  I  had  about  four  cases 
of  the  liends.  I  was  paralyzed  once.  But  it's 
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Just  a  matter  of  going  in  the  (decompres- 
sion) chamber  and  putting  the  pressure  up. 
I  wasn't  worried  at>out  it." 

Mihalowski  says  that  he  rarely  worried. 

"If  anything  happens  to  you,  it  happens. 
Period.  What's  the  difference?  I'm  not  a  fa- 
talist. I'm  Just  determined  to  do  the  Job. 
When  you're  trained  for  something,  you're 
supposed  to  be  able  to  do  that.  No  matter 
what  it  takes." 

The  FUcon  steamed  out  of  New  London  at 
about  2  p.m.  May  23  and  headed  east— past 
Mystic.  Conn.,  and  Narragansett  and  New- 
port. R.I. 

By  nightfall,  the  ship  had  navigated  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal,  a  short-cut  to  Cape  Cod 
Bay,  and  turned  north  past  Provlncetown, 
Scituate,  Boston  and  Rockport  off  the  Mas- 
sachusetts coast.  About  3  a.m.  May  24,  the 
vessel  dropped  anchor— about  240  feet  above 
the  Squalus. 

"LUCKY"  SHIP 

If  a  sunken  submarine  can  be  called  a 
lucky  ship,  the  Squalus  was  lucky.  To  tiegin 
with,  it  went  down  in  water  shallow  enough 
for  rescue  operations— Just  short  of  a  cliff 
that  plunged  another  300  feet. 

■'They  missed  that. "  says  Mihalowski  with 
a  shake  of  his  head  that  displays  50  years  of 
amazement.  "A  little  bit  farther  (out)  and 
they'd  be  down  there  now.  We'd  never  have 
got  'em." 

Another  bit  of  luck  involved  the  sub's 
sister  ship,  the  Sculpin,  which  had  Just  fin- 
ished her  own  trials  and  was  on  her  way  to 
sea  but  was  still  in  the  Portsmouth  area. 

The  range  where  the  trials  were  held  was 
off-limits  to  civilian  craft,  explains  Miha- 
lowski. So  no  ships  were  around  to  si>ot 
emergency  flares  from  the  Squalus.  None, 
that  is,  but  the  Sculpin,  which  sighted  the 
signals  and  located  the  crippled  vessel  with 
sonar. 

A  little  more  than  24  hours  after  the 
Squalus  foundered,  rescue  operations  began. 

Mihalowski.  Orson  Crandall.  William  Bat- 
ters and  James  MacDonald  made  up  the 
Falcon  rescue  team.  All  were  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  but  only  Mihalowski  sur- 
vives today  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  first  step  in  the  rescue  was  to  attach 
a  steel  cable  to  a  handle  on  top  of  the  hatch 
on  the  sub's  deck.  The  10-foot-high  t>eU  was 
then  winched  down  the  cable  to  the  deck. 

Once  down,  a  gasket  on  the  l>ottom  of  the 
bell  formed  a  seal  with  the  deck.  The 
bottom  chamber  of  the  bell,  which  was  open 
to  the  sea.  was  then  blown  clear  of  water. 

No  one  spent  much  time  worrying  about 
what  could  go  wrong,  says  MihalowslU.  who 
operated  the  bell.  "You  luiew  everything 
was  going  to  work." 

And  it  did— on  four  of  five  trips  made  that 
remarkable  day. 

On  the  first  trip,  says  Mihalowski.  the  bell 
carried  buckets  of  coffee,  sandwiches  and  "a 
bottle  for  the  'old  man'  to  issue  out  to  who 
needed  it. " 

HERE  WE  ARE 

When  the  survivors  opened  the  hatch 
after  more  than  24  hours  on  the  bottom, 
Mihalowski  simply  said:  "Hello,  fellows. 
Here  we  are." 

Most  of  the  survivors,  he  recalls,  "were  re- 
lieved." Some  were  very  "shaky."  but  most, 
he  says,  "were  in  good  shape." 

Mihalowski  didn't  make  the  bell's  second 
trip,  which  was  uneventful— as  was  the 
third.  On  the  fourth  trip,  however,  disaster 
nearly  struclt.  On  the  way  up.  with  two  crew 
memt>ers  and  eight  survivors  aboard,  the 
bell  stuck  on  the  cable. 
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"We  got  up  to  150  feet  and  it  wouldn't  go 
up  and  it  wouldn't  go  down."  says  Miha- 
lowskl. 

After  struggling  to  free  the  bell  from 
Inside,  the  Falcon  finally  lowered  it  to  the 
bottom  and  sent  a  diver  down.  But  the  diver 
could  not  free  the  cable  either.  So  the  beU 
was  hauled  240  feet  up  to  the  surface  by 
hand.  It  took  four  hours. 
"We  were  lucky,"  says  Mihalowski. 
They  were  also  lucky  on  the  fifth  trip— a 
search  for  survivors  in  the  flooded  stem  of 
the  Squalus. 

When  the  McCann  beU  was  attached  to 
the  forward  hatch  of  the  Squalus,  It  opened 
Into  an  area  of  the  submarine  that  con- 
tained air.  The  stem  portion  of  the  ship  was 
fuU  of  water— water  that  could  flood  the 
diving  bell  and  drown  its  occupants  if  the 
procedure  wasn't  carefully  conducted. 

Twice  Mihalowski  and  Crandall  opened 
the  aft  hatch.  Twice  water  gushed  out  of 
the  sub. 

"We  didn't  pay  no  attention  to  that,  says 
Mihalowski.  "He  and  I  were  just  looking  at 
one  thing:  Was  anybody  down  there?  We 
were  just  looking  for  something  alive." 
But  only  the  dead  remained. 
Eventually,  the  bodies-and  the  Squalus— 
were  recovered.  Mihalowski  made  many 
divee  to  the  sub  during  the  four-month  sal- 
vage operation  that  ended  in  September. 

According  to  the  Naval  Historical  Center's 
ships'  history  branch  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  Squalus  was  in  such  good  shape  when 
she  was  raised  that  she  was  refitted.  In  May 
1940,  she  was  recommlssloned,  but  her  name 
was  changed. 

As  the  Sailfish,  she  served  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II.  She  made  12  war  pa- 
trols and  won  a  medal  of  her  own  for  sink- 
ing the  Japanese  aircraft  carrier  Chuyo. 

In  1945.  the  Sailfish  was  retired.  She  was 
sold  for  scrap  in  1948,  but  part  of  her  con- 
ning tower  was  saved  and  is  on  display  at 
the  U.S.  Navy  submarine  base  in  New 
London. 

Mihalowski  also  served  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II  on  several  Navy  sal- 
vage ships  and  was  in  a  few  "skirmishes,"  he 
says. 

Once,  near  Okinawa,  he  was  on  a  vessel 
that  was  towing  destroyers  damaged  in  Jap- 
anese kamikaze  attaclcs. 

"It  was  scary.  I  was  more  scared  out  there 
(than  at  the  Squalus  rescue),  believe  it  or 
not.  But  we  did  our  jobs,  regardless." 

PROUD  OP  HIMSELF 

None  of  his  wartime  experiences,  however, 
matched  the  Squalus  rescue,  which  was  the 
most  remarkable  experience  of  his  life,  vows 

Mihalowski.  ^    x  .....    a   ,» 

"I  admired  myseU  afterward.  I  did.  And 
I'm  not  embarrassed  to  say  it.  I  felt  good 
about  getting  those  men." 

After  the  war,  Mihalowski  served  in  a 
number  of  posts  and  finished  his  career  In 
the  Navy  ordinance  office  In  Washington, 
DC.  Then  he  came  to  Pinellas  County  to 
visit  his  buddy  and  feUow  hero  Orson  Cran- 
dall, who  had  retired  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
decided  to  stay. 

Crandall  died  in  1960. 

Until  some  recent  health  problems,  Miha- 
lowski stayed  busy.  In  addition  to  his  recre- 
ational and  volunteer  activities,  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  national  Medal  of  Honor  socie- 
ty and  accepted  frequent  Invitations  to  give 
speeches  and  appear  at  veterans  functions 
and  public  ceremonies. 

His  experiences  as  a  Medal  of  Honor  recip- 
ient have  been  rewarding  and  satisfying,  he 
says. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"They  treat  us  nice.  They  take  care  of  us. 
I  have  no  complaints  about  anything." 

Well,  maybe  one  complaint.  He's  quick  to 
correct  sinyone  who  calls  him  a  Medal  of 
Honor  winner.  "We  don't  use  'winner,"  we 
use  recipient.'  We  don't  win  this  thing. 
There's  no  competition.  We  don't  compete 
like  a  couple  of  fighters." 


THE  TRAGIC  DEMISE  OF  THE 
AFRICAN  ELEPHANT 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 
Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday, 
April  5,  Mr.  Smith  Hempstone  wrote  an  excel- 
lent article  in  the  Washington  Times  entitled 
"Trying  to  Rescue  the  Elephant:  Game  Al- 
ready May  Be  Over." 

While  I  agree  with  many  of  Mr.  Hemp- 
stone's  comments  and  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  article,  I  disagree  with  his 
final  assessment  on  wtiat  is  the  best  way  to 
save  the  African  elephant 

Despite  its  good  intentions,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  total  ban  on  all  elephant  products 
would  be  detrimental  to  elephant  conserva- 
tion. Based  on  my  experience,  there  is  no 
question  that  it  the  African  elephant,  which  is 
now  a  valuable  economic  commodity,  no 
longer  has  any  financial  value,  then  African 
governments  will  simply  stop  spending  their 
meager  resources  to  protect  them.  As  a 
result,  these  elephants  will  t>e  slaughtered  for 
their  meat  and  for  the  illegal  ivory  trade  out- 
side of  the  United  States. 

As  an  alternative,  I  would  strongly  suggest 
that  either  the  administration  or  the  Congress 
enact  a  simple,  straightfonward  ban  on  all 
work  and  raw  Ivory  from  any  country  which 
does  not  have  a  native  population  of  African 
elephants  living  in  the  wild. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  tons  of  poached 
ivory,  which  now  originates  fi^om  such  places 
as  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and  Japan,  this  ap- 
proach will  provide  important  new  incentives 
for  African  elephant  conservation  programs. 
For  instance,  within  a  few  years,  ivory  carvers 
will  be  forced  to  move  their  operations  to 
Afiica.  By  so  doing,  they  will  help  build  the 
local  economies  of  these  impoverished  na- 
tions and  will  provide  a  powerful  incentive  to 
manage  African  elephant  populations  in  a 
sound  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  Smith  Hempstone.  I  be- 
lieve that  unless  some  action  is  taken,  and 
taken  quickly,  we  will  witness  the  annihilation 
of  the  African  elephant  within  the  next 
dec:ade. 

There  is  very  little  time  left  to  save  the  Afii- 
can  elephant  and  I  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  do  something  positive  for  our  largest  and 
one  of  our  most  beloved  land  mammals,  the 
African  elephant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
Mr.  Hempstone's  article  and  to  join  with  me, 
Tony  Beilenson,  Claudine  Sohneider,  and 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  worid  who 
are  committed  to  saving  the  Aftican  elephant. 
The  text  of  this  article  follows: 
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tProm  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  5, 19891 

Trying  To  Rescue  the  Elephaitt  Oamb 
Already  May  Be  Over 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

Jumbo  is  dead  meat. 

Unless  a  dramatic  change  takes  place  very 
soon,  the  wild  African  elephant  will  follow 
the  dinosaur  and  the  dodo  into  extinction 
within  the  next  10  years.  And  something 
wonderful  will  have  been  lost  forever. 

The  decline  in  numbers  of  these  six-ton 
t>ehemoths  has  been  as  rapid  as  it  is  tragic. 
In  the  1930s,  an  estimated  10  million  ele- 
phants roamed  Africa's  savannahs  and  for- 
ests. As  recently  as  1979.  the  continent  was 
home  to  1.3  million  pachyderms.  In  the  past 
10  years,  that  number  has  been  halved,  to 
fewer  than  750,000,  and  they  are  l>eing 
slaughtered— almost  all  of  thom  Illegally— at 
a  rate  of  80,000  a  year. 

Most  of  the  big  bulls  that  carry  heavy 
Ivory  (up  to  100  pounds  and  more  per  tusk) 
are  gone.  The  average  size  of  the  tusks  ex- 
ported now  is  a  pitiful  13  pounds.  By  the 
turn  of  the  century,  they'll  be  gone. 

There  are  five  factors  working  against  the 
survival  of  these  magnificent  beasts: 

The  explosive  expansion  of  Africa's 
human  population,  which  is  growing  by 
more  than  3  percent  annually,  doubling 
Itself  every  20  years;  as  the  human  popula- 
tion grows,  the  space  available  for  wildlife 
contracts. 

The  poverty  of  this  excess  population, 
with  most  families  living  on  less  than  $1,000 
per  year. 

The  high  (and  rising)  price  of  ivory,  which 
now  brings  more  than  $82  per  pound. 

The  proliferation  of  high-velocity  auto- 
matic weapons. 

The  inability  or  unwillingness  of  under- 
funded and  frequently  corrupt  African  gov- 
ernments to  deal  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

Large  bands  of  poachers,  traveling  in  four- 
wheel-drive  vehicles  and  armed  with  auto- 
matic weapons,  run  down  herds  of  elephants 
and  slaughter  them  Indiscriminately,  killing 
cows,  calves  and  young  bulls  that  have 
never  had  a  chance  to  breed.  Such  gangs 
frequently  win  shootouts  with  small  groups 
of  game  rangers  armed  only  with  old.  twit- 
action  rifles. 

In  one  recent  incident  in  Kenya's  Meru 
National  Park,  a  well-armed  gang  of  30 
poachers  killed  five  of  the  country's  six  re- 
maining white  rhinos.  In  the  fire  fight 
before  the  slaughter,  three  of  the  four  game 
rangers  guarding  the  rhinos  were  wounded 
(98  percent  of  Kenya's  black  rhinos  have 
been  killed  over  the  past  20  years,  leaving 
only  400). 

President  Daniel  arap  Moi  has  since  or- 
dered the  Kenyan  army  into  the  field 
against  the  poachers,  and  decreed  that  they 
may  be  shot  on  sight  (tourism,  which  brings 
in  $300  million  annually,  has  become 
Kenya's  leading  hard-currency  earner,  pass- 
ing coffee  and  tea). 

Unfortunately,  the  financial  rewards  are 
so  great— a  poacher  can  make  more  in  an 
hour  than  a  game  scout  in  a  year— that  the 
Illegal  killing  of  elephants  and  rhinos  is  cer- 
tain to  continue,  no  matter  what  steps  the 
African  governments  may  take. 

Rhino  hom  (which  really  is  densely 
matted  hair)  brings  more  than  $1,000  a 
pound  in  Asia,  where  It  Is  valued  for  Its  pu- 
tative medicinal  properties,  or  in  the  Arabi- 
an Peninsula,  where  it  Is  carved  Into  dagger 
handles  for  the  sons  of  princes.  Ivory  Is  used 
In  billiard  balls,  piano  keys,  oriental  name 
stamps,  figurines  and  jewelry. 
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Ironically,  the  banning  of  legal  hunting  In 
many  African  states— the  Kenyan  prohibi- 
tion came  Into  effect  in  1977— has  been  a 
factor  in  the  geometric  increase  in  the 
number  of  animals  slaughtered. 

Moat  profeaslonal  hunters  also  were  hon- 
orary game  wardens  and.  as  a  matter  of  self- 
interest,  took  their  responsibilities  seriously. 
They  acted  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  game 
departments,  adhered  strictly  to  bag  limits 
and  their  clients'  fees  helped  to  pay  the  sal- 
aries of  the  game  rangers. 

Some  African  nations,  recognizing  this, 
continue  to  allow  a  limited  amount  of  strict- 
ly controlled  legal  hunting.  Tanzania,  Zim- 
babwe, Botswana  and  Namibia  are  exam- 
ples. 

In  addition  to  poachlng-for-profit,  a  terri- 
ble toll  of  wildlife  has  been  taken  by  the 
combatants  in  areas  of  Africa  subjected  to 
prolonged  civil  wars.  Hungry  rebels  are  the 
usual  offenders,  but  ill-disciplined  govern- 
ment troops— and  starving  civilians— also 
can  be  faulted. 

The  hard-hit  regions  include  southern 
Sudan,  north-central  Ethiopia,  southeastern 
Angola,  parts  of  Zimbabwe,  much  of  Mo- 
zambique and  all  of  Uganda.  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  balance  of  nature  has  been  de- 
stroyed forever  in  those  ueas. 

The  population  explosion  alone,  with  its 
concomitant  destruction  of  habitat,  if  it  con- 
tinues, will  be  enough  to  doom  most  of  the 
wildlife  outside  of  the  game  parks  and  re- 
serves. But  a  vigorous  and  well-funded  hold- 
ing action  might  at  least  preserve  a  remnant 
of  the  continent's  fauna  for  another  genera- 
tion, and  that  would  be  worth  doing.  While 
the  existing  parks  and  reserves  ecologically 
can  carry  only  a  fraction  of  Africa's  game.  It 
is  there  that  an  all-out  effort  should  be 
made  to  hold  the  line  against  poaching. 

The  UJS.  theoretically  allows  the  importa- 
tion of  only  legal  ivory  that  has  been 
carved.  And  the  American  market  consumes 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  80  tons  of  ivory 
sold  annually. 

But  there  is  no  foolproof  way  to  distin- 
gxiish  legal  from  Illegal  ivory,  once  it  has 
been  carved  (94  percent  of  the  ivory  that 
reaches  the  United  States  does  so  via  Hong 
Kong).  And  that  eight  tons  of  ivory  sold  in 
this  country  represents  thousands  of  dead 
elephants,  almost  all  of  which  have  been  Il- 
legally slaughtered. 

The  United  States  could  help  to  preserve 
this  wild  heritage  for  future  generations  by 
placing  a  total  ban  on  the  Importation  of 
ivory,  carved  or  uncarved.  We  can  find  a 
substitute  for  billiard  balls. 


THE  TANK  SPILL  PREVENTION 
ACT:  A  RESPONSE  TO  ABOVE- 
GROUND '  STORAGE  TANK  NE- 
GLECT 
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HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  pont sYLVANiA 

III  THX  HO0SE  OP  REFRKSEIfTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing a  bMI,  formerly  H.R.  4098,  to  ad- 
dress the  safety  of  aboveground  storage 
tanks,  legislation  arising  from  the  oilspill  m  the 
Morxjnagheia  River  on  January  2.  1 988.  Con- 
gressman LuKEN,  and  Cor)gressman  Murphy 
are  joining  me  as  original  cosponsors.  We  are 
again  offering  this  bill  as  a  vehicle  to  focus 
dncusaion  in  an  effort  to  pass  legislation  in 
this  Congress. 
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The  recent  VaJdaz  catastrophe  In  Alaska 
brought  home  to  tfie  Nation  the  terrible 
damage  of  a  major  oilspill.  To  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Ken- 
tucky wfx}  faced  a  threat  of  water  cutoff  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  this  threat  was  placed  on  their 
doorstep  more  than  a  year  ago. 

On  the  second  of  January  1968,  3.8  million 
galk>ns  of  No.  2  diesel  oil  gushed  from  the 
collapse  of  an  aboveground  oil  storage  tank, 
owned  and  operated  by  Ashland  Petroleum 
Co.,  near  Pittsburgh.  The  40-year-old  tank  had 
been  cut  apart,  moved  from  Cleveland  and  re- 
constructed. It  was  being  filled  with  oil  for  the 
first  time  at  the  time  of  the  collapse.  One  mil- 
lion galk>ns  poured  into  the  Monongahela 
River;  approximately  20  percent  of  that  was 
recovered  from  the  river.  Diluted  along  its 
course,  tt>e  slk:k  from  the  spill  traveled  the 
length  of  the  Ohio  River  and  merged  Into  the 
Mississippi. 

Immediately  after  tfie  rupture,  1,200  people 
had  to  be  evacuated  from  ttieir  homes  be- 
cause of  the  potential  of  fire.  The  drinking 
water  supplies  of  at  least  1  milton  people 
were  affected  with  some  communities  having 
no  water  for  8  days.  Businesses  in  Pittstxjrgh 
had  to  close.  Fish  and  wildlife  were  killed.  The 
long-term  environmental  effects  of  the  spill 
are  still  unknown  and  may  t>e  with  us  for 
years. 

Investigation  by  the  Natkxial  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Batelle  Institute  confirmed 
that  the  spill  was  caused  by  a  brittle  fracture 
of  substarxiard  steel.  When  the  tank  was 
stresssed  by  its  initial  filling,  a  flaw  in  one  of 
the  steel  plates  initiated  a  crack  and  In  less 
than  a  second  ttie  tank  split  apart,  spewing 
diesel  fuel  over  tfie  containment  dikes,  into  a 
drainage  ditch,  and  into  the  river.  With  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tanks  In  tf>e  Natk>n  and 
little  knowledge  about  the  type  and  quality  of 
ttie  steel  used  to  construct  them,  this  accident 
may  be  a  harbinger  of  further  catastrophes  in 
ttie  future  unless  there  is  stonger  Government 
oversight. 

CURRENT  REGULATION 

I  was  dismayed  to  learn  that  current  federal 
regulatxxi  of  above-ground  tanks  is  limited  at 
t>est.  First,  there  is  virtually  no  regulatkjn  of 
tfie  structural  strength  required.  There  are 
only  voluntary  Industry  practKes.  Second, 
tfiere  are  some  regulations  for  spill  contain- 
ment, txjt  tfieir  enforcement  appears  to  t>e 
very  irregular.  EPA  has  never  inspected  tfie 
spill  containment  system  for  the  Floreffe  tank. 

Current  EPA  spill  containment  regulatk>ns 
are  broad  and  vague,  essentially  leaving  the 
industry  In  tfie  role  of  setting  Its  own  stand- 
ards, polk:ing  Its  own  operations,  and  conduct- 
ing Its  own  inspection.  For  example,  EPA  does 
not  require  the  SPCC  plan  to  be  modified 
wtien  a  tank  is  relocated  or  rebuilt  until  6 
months  after  the  tank  Is  in  operatK>n.  EPA  reg- 
ulatKjns  allow  a  new  or  rebuilt  tank  to  operate 
wittiout  an  inspectkjn.  The  Pittsburgh  tank  had 
t)een.  in  different  phases,  under  construction 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  txjt  Ashland  did  not 
amend  the  spill  plan  until  2  days  after  the 
spill. 

Industry  standards  may  be  good  guidelines. 
However,  tiecause  tfiey  are  generally  volun- 
tary, tfiey  give  little  assurance  of  safety.  If 
tfiere  is  a  tragedy,  as  we  have  painfully 
learned,  tfiere  is  little  recourse  for  the  Federal 
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Government  but  to  impose  minimal  fines  that 
hardly  fit  tfie  scale  of  the  damage  incurred  by 
communities,  governments,  individuals,  and 
natural  resources. 

CURRENT  FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT 

Several  agencies  take  responsitiilJty  for  vari- 
ous aspects  of  spills,  but  none  directly 
reached  the  Ashland  collapse: 

The  Coast  Guard  responds  to  spills  In  wa- 
terways from  vessels  and  regulates  the  design 
of  vessels. 

EPA  addresses  spills  on  land  and  into  wa- 
teoMays,  but  does  not  regulate  structural  tank 
safety  and  spill  containment  regulations  have 
many  gaps. 

The  Superfund  Hazardous  Waste  Cleanup 
Program  does  not  cover  petroleum. 

The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  regulates  un- 
derground storage  tanks,  but  not  aboveground 
tanks. 

The  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act 
regulates  the  movement  of  hazardous  materi- 
als. Oil  Is  not  considered  to  t>e  hazardous. 

The  Department  of  Interior  regulates  only 
offshore  oil  activity. 

The  Pipeline  Safety  Act  regulates  oil  flowing 
through  pipelines. 

Somehow,  in  terms  of  Federal  law,  above- 
ground  tanks  have  fallen  through  a  very  big 
crack. 

THE  TANK  SPILL  PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1989 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  would  put 
into  place  some  tough  requirements  and  a 
clear  enforcement  program. 

The  bill  woukj  require  EPA  to  publish  regu- 
lations prescribing  standards  for  all  above- 
ground  storage  tanks  with  a  capacity  greater 
than  4,200  gallons  that  contain  certain  regu- 
lated sut>stances  and  petroleum,  as  defined 
by  the  Solkj  Waste  Disposal  Act.  Farm  and 
residential  tanks  would  be  excluded.  The 
standards  would  cover  design,  siting,  con- 
struction, fabrication,  testing,  inspection,  main- 
tenance, modification  and  release,  and  spill 
detectkxi  and  prevention.  I  fiope  to  generate 
some  discussion  on  which  tanks  should  be 
covered  and  which  should  not  be.  I  selected 
the  4,200-galk>n  cutoff  because  this  Is  the 
smallest  tank  addressed  by  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute's  tank  guidelines  currently. 

Regulations  woukl  require  a  spill  and  leak 
preventk}n  system  for  each  tank  with  second- 
ary containment  sufficient  to  contain  all  spills 
and  leaks.  Ttie  tank  and  physical  construction 
of  the  facility  would  tie  required  to  reflect 
good  engineering  practices.  And  the  bill  would 
require  a  spill  and  leak  prevention  plan.  In- 
cluding training  of  personnel,  assurance  of 
readily  available  cleanup  equipment  and  pro- 
cedures for  cleanup.  Including  notificatkHi  of 
local  offkaals  and  the  Natk>nal  Response 
Center. 

Tfie  bill  would  authorize  EPA  to  require 
owners  or  operators  to  maintain  evidence  of 
financial  responsibility  for  tanks. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Voluntary  standards  provkje  no  enforce- 
ment or  oversight  by  any  level  of  government. 
The  Tank  Spill  Preventkw  Act  would  require 
Federal  enforcement  of  regulations  and  stand- 
ards unless  the  EPA  approves  a  State  en- 
forcement program  that  is  as  stringent  as  the 
Federal  program. 
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At  the  outset,  each  tank  would  be  required 
to  be  inspected  by  a  qualified,  independent 
professional  engineer.  The  Administrator 
would  be  charged  with  setting  realistic,  ongo- 
ing testing  schedules  for  all  types  of  tanks.  In 
each  case,  the  inspection  would  have  to  be 
certified  by  an  independent  professional  engi- 
neer and  a  copy  sent  to  EPA  or  the  State. 

The  bill  would  require  testing  of  all  tanks,  in- 
cluding rebuilt  tanks,  before  beginning  oper- 
ations. No  rebuilt  tanks  would  be  allowed  to 
operate  until  the  tank  is  inspected,  tested,  and 
certified  by  a  qualified  independent  engineer 
and  the  inspection  filed  with  the  EPA  or  the 
State. 

EPA  or  States  would  be  required  to  conduct 
periodic  inspections  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  regulations.  Funding  for  the  Federal  and 
State  enforcement  programs  would  be  provid- 
ed by  the  tank  spill  enforcement  fund,  created 
by  user  fees  collected  on  tanks,  based  on 
size. 

CLEANUP 

The  bill  would  make  owners  or  operators 
liable  for  cleanup  of  spills  or  leaks,  restoration 
of  natural  resources,  real  or  personal  property 
damage,  subsistence  loss,  and  loss  of  certain 
revenues  and  profits,  including  replacement 
water  supplies  and  water  treatment.  When  the 
owner  or  operator  fails  to  respond  to  a  spill  or 
leak  in  a  proper  or  a  timely  fashwn,  the  bill 
would  authorize  EPA  to  direct  the  cleanup  ac- 
tivities using  funds  from  the  leaking  under- 
ground storage  tank  fund.  Funds  expended  by 
the  EPA  could  be  recovered  from  the  party  re- 
sponsible for  the  leak  or  spill. 

PENALTIES 

The  bill  would  impose  the  following  penal- 
ties: Up  to  $10,000  for  failing  to  provide  infor- 
matkjn  or  provkling  false  informatkjn;  up  to 
$10,000  per  day  for  failing  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  bill;  and  up  to  5  years  in 
prison  for  knowingly  failing  to  comply  with  any 
requirement. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  the  fact  that  this 
legislation  has  a  specific  provision  to  prevent 
preempting  State  programs  that  are  more 
stringent. 

THE  BIU  AND  CURRENT  POUCY 

There  are  several  measures  in  this  bill  that 
specifically  address  the  Pittsburgh  tank  col- 
lapse and  would  improve  cun-ent  law  and  reg- 
ulations. Had  these  provisions  been  in  force, 
the  chances  of  avoiding  the  Pittsburgh  acci- 
dent would  have  been  greatly  increased. 

First,  the  bill  requires  specific  regulations 
and  standards  and  a  concrete  enforcement 
program  by  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

Our  bill  would  have  required  Ashland  to  test 
the  tank  before  using  it.  This  is  not  now  re- 
quired. The  industry-recommended  test  is  to 
fill  the  tank  with  water  to  test  for  strength 
before  filling  the  tank  with  oil.  This  was  not 
done. 

The  bill  would  require  assurances  of  an 
adequate  spill  containment  plan  and  prompt 
notification  of  an  accident  to  local  govern- 
ments. The  plan  would  be  more  comprehen- 
sive, clearty  requiring  training  of  response  per- 
sonnel and  assurances  that  adequate  equip- 
ment is  readily  available. 

The  spill  and  leak  prevention  plan  would 
have  been  kept  up  to  date,  reflecting  changes 
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in  the  structure.  Moreover,  our  bill  requires 
that  the  spill  plan  be  designed  to  address 
each  facility  specifically,  taking  into  account 
the  siting,  the  environment,  and  other  unique 
features  of  individual  sites. 

In  terms  of  tank  modifications,  current  regu- 
lations require  the  spill  prevention  plan  to  be 
updated  6  months  after  the  tank  begins  oper- 
ations. Under  our  bill,  a  modified  tank  could 
not  t>e  operated  until  the  plan  is  amended, 
certified  by  an  outside  engineer  as  meeting 
good  engineering  practices,  and  the  enforce- 
ment agency  has  been  notified  of  the  certifi- 
cation. 

This  bill  uses  an  engineer  not  permanently 
employed  by  the  tank  owner  or  operator  to 
certify  that  tanks,  spill  and  leak  prevention 
systems  and  spill  and  leak  prevention  plans 
reflect  good  engineering  practices.  Current 
regulations  do  not  require  the  engineer  to  be 
independent  of  the  tank  owner  or  operator. 

We  have  made  some  modifications  in  the 
bill  as  introduced  last  year  to  respond  to  a 
number  of  comments  we  have  received. 

For  example,  last  year's  bill,  H.R.  4098, 
would  have  required  the  immediate  shutdown 
of  an  entire  facility,  such  as  a  tank  farm, 
where  there  was  a  release  from  a  tank.  In 
most  instances,  releases  are  small  enough 
that  in  large  facilities  it  makes  no  sense  envi- 
ronmentally or  economically  to  shut  down  a 
whole  facility  until  a  small  release  is  cleaned 
up.  In  fact,  such  a  requirement  could  be  a  dis- 
incentive to  report  small  releases.  1  have 
modified  this  provision  to  include  only  the  tank 
that  has  the  release  while  giving  EPA  specific 
authority  to  order  closed  any  facility  or  part  of 
a  facility  that  may  be  necessary. 

Tank  shutdown  requirements  have  been 
made  more  flexible;  responsibility  for  setting 
compliance  schedules  for  existing  tanks  has 
been  given  to  the  EPA  Administration  with  ex- 
plicit requirements  for  consultation  with  indus- 
try, local  governments,  and  other  groups 
t>efore  issuing  regulations,  and  some  technical 
changes. 

We  offer  this  bill  as  a  suggestion  for  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  to  insure  the  health  and 
safety  of  millions  of  Americans  who  live  in  the 
shadow  of  aboveground  tanks.  There  are 
600,000  tanks  in  the  United  States  and  while 
accidents  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Pittsburgh 
incident  are  not  common,  citizens  deserve  the 
reassurance  that  they  are  built  soundly  and 
are  regularty  inspected  for  safety. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
PRO  AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  M.  INHOFE 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  13,  1989 
Mr,  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Pro  America  is  a  group  of  in- 
volved citizens  across  this  country  who  care 
deeply  about  the  security  of  our  Nation  and 
the  well-being  of  our  people,  especially  our 
children. 

Each  year.  Pro  America  adopts  resolutions 
on  the  issues  its  members  feel  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  our  country.  Among  the 
matters  they  focused  attention  on  last  year 
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were  the  necessity  of  allowing  parents  to 
freely  choose  who  will  care  for  their  children, 
the  problems  that  arise  when  Members  of 
Congress  negotiate  with  a  foreign  govemment 
in  violation  of  the  Logan  Act,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  religious  freedom  and  dangers  of 
court  decisions  ttiat  are  antagonistic  toward 
religious  freedom. 

Because  they  represent  the  views  of  a  large 
segment  of  our  population,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Members  of  this  House  be  aware 
the  positions  adopted  by  Pro  America.  1  have 
copies  of  these  resolutions  availat)le  in  my 
office,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record  Pro  America's  resolutions  on  English 
as  the  official  language,  abortion,  and  the 
Alaskan  Islands. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

English  as  the  Ofticial  Lamguage 
Whereas,  bilingual  education  has  been 
federally  mandated  and  funded  since  1973. 
perpetuating  a  language  handicap  which 
discriminates  against  non-English  speaking 
students  and  prevents  their  successful  incor- 
poration into  American  society,  economical- 
ly, culturally,  and  politically;  and 

Whereas,  a  March  1985  report  to  Congress 
showed  that  students  enrolled  In  Bilingual 
Eklucation  programs  often  do  not  reaich 
English  proficiency  even  after  seven  years: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Immersion  program  has 
Ijeen  proven  to  t>e  a  quicker  and  more  effi- 
cient way  of  learning  the  English  language; 
and 

Whereas,  many  ethnic  residents  of  the 
United  States  have  demanded  special  treat- 
ment, Ignoring  the  fact  that  countless  gen- 
erations of  immigrants  have  mainstreamed 
Into  the  American  culture  without  special 
language  concessions;  and 

Whereas,  Bilingual  ballots  are  contradic- 
tory to  the  essence  of  an  Informed  elector- 
ate In  an  English  speaking  and  writing  socie- 
ty Inasmuch  as  one  who  cannot  read  Eng- 
lish well  enough  to  cast  a  ballot  certainly 
cannot  fully  understand  the  issues;  and 

Whereas.  Billngualism  prevents  easy  com- 
munication. Is  divisive,  and  pits  one  group 
against  another:  and 

Whereas,  the  majority  of  Americans 
resent  the  accommodation  of  any  ethnic 
group  demanding  special  favors  and  refus- 
ing to  assimilate  Into  American  culture:  and 

Whereas,  one  language  gives  cohesiveness 
to  any  people  and  is  a  unifying  force;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  supports  appropriate  legisla- 
tion mandating  English  as  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  United  SUtes. 

Abortion 

Whereas,  seven  unelected  men  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  January  22.  1973.  decided 
for  the  entire  nation  that  certain  human 
lives  are  no  longer  protected  by  law;  and 

Whereas.  Indisputable  scientific  evidence, 
as  well  its  basic  common  sense,  shows  that 
the  living  l>eing  In  the  womb  is  a  growing 
human  person  capable  of  feeling  the  agony 
caused  by  each  method  used  In  alx>rtlon  op- 
erations; and 

Whereas,  there  are  now  1.500.000  alx)r- 
tions  performed  annually  In  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas,  a  pro  alx)rtion  mentality  has  de- 
veloped which  regards  children  as  a  burden 
rather  than  as  precious  gifts  to  l>e  loved: 
and 
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Whereas.  Congress  has  failed  for  15  years 
since  the  Roe  vs.  Wade  decision  to  take  cor- 
rective action  to  protect  the  lives  of  unborn 
children;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  call  upon  Congress  to  take 
effective  action  to  restore  the  protection  of 
life  for  the  unborn:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  oppose  abortion  except 
under  extreme  circumstances;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  urge  Congress  to  remove  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts 
In  all  cases  Involving  abortion. 

Stop  thk  Ofvxaway  op  Resourck-Rich  Sea- 
beds  AifD  Alaskam  Islands  by  the  Gtate 

DEPARTMEirT 

Whereas.  On  June  20.  1867.  the  Russian 
government  sold  Alaska  to  the  United 
States  for  7.2  million  dollars,  ending  all  Rus- 
sian claims  to  sovereignty  east  of  the  demar- 
cation line  and  the  wording  of  the  Conven- 
tion is  rather  precise— the  principal  ques- 
tion left  unsolved  is  whether  the  lines  be- 
tween the  fUed  points  should  cartographi- 
cally  be  expressed  as  "rumb  lines"  or  as 
"great  circle  lines,"  and  it  was  decided  that 
great  circle  lines  should  be  understood  by 
the  Convention  wording  of  "straight  lines" 
on  the  earth  and  the  ACC/MAP  group  re- 
solved that  "The  lines  between  points 
herein  described  are  great  circles  except 
those  lines  which  connect  adjoining  points 
on  the  same  parallel  shall  follow  the  paral- 
lel:" and 

Whereas,  Wrangell  Island  has  been  owned 
by  the  United  States  since  the  discovery  by 
C^tain  Hooper.  John  Mulr,  and  party  on 
August  12.  1881:  and 

Whereas,  Over  the  years  the  Russians 
have  violated  federally  promulgated  Alas- 
kan law  that  prohibits  the  exercise  of  for- 
eign Jurisdiction;  and 

Whereas.  In  1973  the  State  Department 
reissued  the  Hockworth  Digest  of  Interna- 
tional Law  which  explained.  "The  United 
States  has  not  relinquished  its  claim  to 
Wrangell  Island:"  and 

Whereas.  Although  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can discovery  and  acquisition  of  the  terri- 
tory in  the  Bering  Sea  is  of  record,  the 
United  States  State  Department,  in  July  of 

1984.  sent  a  high-level  delegation  to  Moscow 
to  negotiate  the  boundary  t)etween  the 
United  SUtes  and  Russia— the  SUte  E>e- 
partment's  basis  for  the  giveaway  involves 
its  incorrect  portrayal  of  the  "U.S./Russian 
Convention  Line  of  1867.  which  was  used  in 
the  purchase  of  Alaksa  from  Russia:"  and 

Whereas,  Five  strategic  Alaskan  Islands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  oU-rich  Alaskan  outer  continental  shelf 
have  been  in  secret  negotiations  since  at 
least  1981:  and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  Constitution 
(Art.  II.  Sec.  2)  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  "make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  present  concur."  and 
Art.  rv.  Sec.  2  states,  "The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  need- 
ful Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the 
Territory  of  other  Property  belonging  to 
the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Con- 
stitution shall  be  so  construed  as  to  Preju- 
dice any  Claims  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  particular  State;"  and 

Whereas.  Public  Broadcasting  in  February 

1985.  misidentified  Wrangell  Island  as  Rus- 
sian territory,  but  portrayed  it  as  a  wildlife 
preserve  rather  than,  in  actuality,  as  being 
the  site  of  slave  labor  camps  and  Soviet  mill- 
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tary  facilities  aimed  at  the  United  States, 
thus  hiding  the  real  story  of  Wrangell 
Island;  and 

Whereas.  In  spite  of  the  recorded  history 
of  United  States  ownership,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  December  7,  1987,  reported  that  "A 
State  Department  official  familiar  with  the 
negotiations  says  that  all  the  talk  about  a 
giveaway  is  inaccurate.  "There's  a  great  mis- 
perception  that  somehow  these  islands 
(Wrangell  Island)  have  t>een  claimed  by  the 
U.S.  We've  looked  very  carefully  at  the  his- 
tory of  this.  .  .  .  There  was  never  any  claim 
made  to  them  by  the  U.S.  Government." "; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  oppose  the  transfer  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  re- 
source-rich seabed  in  the  Bering  Sea  and 
the  transfer  of  five  strategic  Islands, 
namely,  Wrangell,  Herold,  Bennett,  Henriet- 
ta, and  Jeannette,  owned  by  the  United 
States  now  under  negotiations  by  the 
United  States  State  Department  with  the 
USSR;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  call  on  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  to  investigate  this 
illegal  giveaway  by  the  State  Department  of 
American  Territory  to  a  known  enemy  of 
the  United  States  without  approval  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  without  a 
treaty  duly  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Pro  America  oppose  Public  Broadcast- 
ing's aid  of  Soviet  disinformation  by  label- 
ing Wrangell  Island  "Soviet  territory "  and 
hiding  the  real  story  of  Wrangell  Island. 
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I  ask  that  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  join  me  in  celebrating  the 
75th  anniversary  of  Bussmann,  and  in  saluting 
the  Bussmann  family  and  the  outstanding  job 
they  have  done  in  establishing  and  guiding 
this  company. 


BUSSMANN  COMPANY  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  horxv  the  Bussmann  Co.  on  Its  75th  anni- 
versary. 

The  Bussmann  Co.  was  created  in  1914  by 
three  of  the  five  Bussmann  txothers,  Al,  Joe, 
and  Lee  in  their  family  home  located  In  St. 
Lcxjis,  MO.  During  the  company's  first  year, 
the  other  two  brothers,  Harry  and  Frank,  as 
well  as  tfietr  sisters  Angela  and  Cecelia,  and 
the  family's  father  "Pop  Bussmann "  all  joined 
the  business.  With  hard  work,  the  company 
quickly  outgrew  the  family  house  and  moved 
to  a  1 ,0(X}-square-foot  building,  so  they  c(xjld 
produce  fuses  for  new  horseless  carriages. 

Over  the  years,  this  family  operated  busi- 
ness continued  to  grow  and  prosper.  Although 
the  family  sokJ  Bussmann  Fuse  Co.  to 
McGraw  Electnc  Co.  in  1929,  they  continued 
to  remain  active  in  the  management  of  the 
firm. 

In  1 985,  Bussmann  was  acx^uired  by  Cooper 
Industries,  and  became  a  division  within  this 
company.  This  has  not  stopped  Bussmann 
from  maintaining  its  preeminence  In  the  field 
of  electronics.  Tcxlay,  Bussmann  is  tt\e  coun- 
try's largest  manufacturer  and  seller  of  electh- 
cal,  electronic,  and  automotive  fuses.  The 
vision  of  five  txothers  in  1914,  and  a  commit- 
ment to  hard  work  and  quality  have  made  a 
successful  company. 


PREGNANCY.  PARENTING.  AND 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  school  dis- 
tricts In  this  country  are  unaware  that  they  are 
violating  Federal  law  in  their  practices  con- 
cerning pregnant  and  parenting  students.  Title 
IX  of  the  Education  Act  of  1972  prohibits  sex 
discrimination  in  schools  receiving  Federal 
funds.  Margaret  Dunkle,  the  director  of  the 
Equality  Center  in  Washington,  DC,  has  de- 
vised a  checklist  to  pregnancy  or  parenting-re- 
lated violations  of  title  IX  which  many  schools 
are  guilty  of.  According  to  Ms.  Dunkle,  these 
activities  do  not  always  result  from  formal  poli- 
cies, but  can  be  informal  and  even  well-inten- 
tioned. This  checklist  can  help  schools  to 
identity  problems  and  correct  tfiem.  The 
checklist  first  appeared  in  a  National  Sch(}ol 
Boards  Association  News  Service  bulletin. 

School  Boards  and  the  Pregnant  Pause 
(By  Margaret  Dunkle) 

School  board  members  care  about  teen- 
age pregnancy  for  many  reasons,  including 
the  effect  it  has  on  the  dropout  rate  and 
also  the  obligation  to  comply  with  Title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

More  than  40  percent  of  the  females  who 
drop  out  of  school  cite  pregnancy  or  mar- 
riage as  their  reason.  Many  more  girls 
become  pregnant  after  leaving  school.  Early 
fatherhood  also  is  given  as  a  reason  for 
dropping  out.  And  the  baby  bom  to  a  teen- 
age parent  today  is  likely  to  l>e  a  dropout 
statistic  by  the  year  2005. 

Title  IX  prohibits  sex  discrimination  in 
schools  receiving  federal  funds.  Since  Con- 
gress passed  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration 
Act  in  March  1988,  all  school  activities,  pro- 
grams and  policies  are  covered  under  Title 
IX  if  the  school  system  gets  even  a  penny  of 
federal  money.  And  this  includes  how 
schools  treat  pregnant  and  parenting  stu- 
dents. 

Many  once-common  practices,  such  as 
pushing  pregnant  students  into  a  special 
program  or  denying  honors  to  teenage 
mothers  (but  not  to  teenage  fathers)  fall 
the  Title  IX  test. 

Does  Your  School  Make  the  Grade?  Title 
IX  St  Teenage  Pregnancy  and  Parenting  is  a 
checklist  of  school  practices  that  violate 
Title  IX. 

Most  school  districts  will  not  get  an  "A" 
the  first  time  they  take  this  test.  True,  most 
will  not  have  many  discriminatory  policies 
written  down.  But  they  might  find  some  in- 
formal, sporadic  and  well-intentioned  prac- 
tices that  indicate  a  policy  void  that  paved 
the  way  for  ad  hoc  discriminatory  decisions 
by  principals,  counselors,  teachers  and  other 
staff— including  the  gatekeeping  school  sec- 
retary. 

The  test  will  help  schools  identify  and  cor- 
rect problems.  The  solutions  might  require 
developing   a   new   policy,    revising   proce- 
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dures,  starting  a  new  program  or  training 
school  staff.  But,  by  correcting  problems 
today,  schools  will  avoid  discrimination  com- 
plaints tomorrow. 

DOES  yOCR  SCHOOL,  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  PRINCIPAL 
OR  STAFF  .   .   . 

Expel  or  suspend  a  student  for  being  preg- 
nant? 

Push  pregnant  students  into  a  special 
class,  program  or  school? 

Track  pregnant  and  parenting  students 
into  specific  courses  of  study? 

Require  or  coerce  pregnant  students  to 
have  home  teaching  or  a  tutor— or  make  it 
hard  for  these  students  to  get  these  serv- 
ices? 

Arbitrarily  tell  pregnant  students  they 
can't  take  laboratory  courses  or  enroll  in 
work-study  programs? 

Exclude  boys  from  parenting  classes? 

Require  pregnant  students  to  take  physi- 
cal education— or  require  them  to  take 
study  halls  instead  of  physical  education- 
even  though  there  is  no  medical  reason  to 
do  so. 

Deny  pregnant  or  parenting  students 
honors,  such  as  valedictorian,  special 
awards,  certain  scholarships,  honor  roll  or 
participation  in  graduation? 

Bar  pregnant  or  parenting  students  from 
being  members  or  officers  of  clubs  or  orga- 
nizations, such  as  the  Student  Council  or 
National  Honor  Society? 

Refuse  to  let  pregnant  or  parenting  stu- 
dents nm  for  or  be  elected  to  class  office, 
the  homecoming  court  or  class  favorites, 
such  as  'most  likely  to  succeed?" 

Restrict  the  participation  of  pregnant  or 
parenting  students  in  sports  programs  or 
teams,  or  other  extracurricular  activities, 
even  though  there  is  no  medical  reason? 

Deny  a  student  honors,  awards,  team  or 
club  membership,  etc.  because  she  was  once 
pregnant? 

Penalize  a  student  or  deny  her  honors  be- 
cause she  has  had  an  abortion? 

Give  a  student  a  poor  recommendation  (or 
refuse  to  give  a  recommendation)  for  a 
scholarship,  a  job  or  contained  schooling  be- 
cause of  pregnancy  or  parenthood? 

Counsel  any  girl  who  is  pregnant  or  a 
mother— or  a  teenage  father— not  to  go  to 
college  or  get  further  training? 

Put  restrictions  on  teenage  mothers  that 
aren't  also  put  on  teenage  fathers? 

Require  pregnant  students— but  not  other 
students  with  medical  conditions— to  get  a 
doctor's  certificate  to  sUy  in  school? 

Require  a  young  mother  to  return  to 
school  after  a  certain  number  of  weeks, 
rather  than  allowing  the  time  her  doctor 
says  she  needs? 

Refuse  to  reinstate  a  new  mother  to  the 
status  she  had  when  her  pregnancy  leave 
began? 

Deny  pregnant  students  excused  absences 
for  medical  problems  related  to  pregnancy, 
such  as  fatigue,  nausea  or  morning  sickness? 

Make  fewer  adjustments  for  pregnant  stu- 
dents than  for  students  with  other  medical 
conditions?  (Examples:  a  hall  pass  for  preg- 
nant students  troubled  by  frequent  urina- 
tion, an  elevator  pass  for  pregnant  students 
with  impaired  mobility.) 

Deny  an  excused  absence  for  medical  care 
before  or  after  the  baby  is  bom? 

GRADING  YOUR  SCHOOL 

If  you  have  not  checked  any  item,  con- 
gratulations. Your  school  gets  an  "A"  in  the 
title  IX  test.  You're  ready  to  move  on  to  the 
next  step— identifying  other  ways  to  encour- 
age these  at-risk  teens  to  finish  their  educa- 
tion. 
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If  you  checked  even  one  item  above,  look 
again.  Every  item  violates  title  IX.  Because 
pregnancy  discrimination  affects  only  fe- 
males, it  always  violates  title  IX.  Parenting 
discrimination  violates  title  IX  when 
schools  treat  teenage  mothers  differently 
from  teenage  fathers.  It  is  also  a  title  IX 
violation  when  neutral-looking  restrictions 
on  teenage  "parents"  affect  mostly  teenage 
mothers  (as  they  usually  do). 

Even  if  title  IX  weren't  the  law,  it  makes 
good  sense  to  do  everything  possible  to  help 
these  teens  become  self-sufficient. 


A  COST-EFFECTIVE  PLAN  FOR 
INCREASING  HOME  OWNERSHIP 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  announce  my  Introduction  of  legislation  to 
allow  individuals  to  withdraw  funds  from  their 
pension  and  annuity  plans  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  principal  residence.  Many  people 
in  this  Nation  are  facing  a  severe  crunch  in 
their  attempts  to  buy  a  home,  especially  those 
trying  to  buy  a  first  home. 

According  to  a  1984  poll  taken  by  the 
Roper  Organization,  9  out  of  10  adult  Ameri- 
cans under  the  age  of  35  regard  home  owner- 
ship as  their  highest  personal  priority.  Howev- 
er, for  the  first  time  since  the  mid-1940's,  the 
home  ownership  rate  for  young  individuals  is 
falling.  From  1973-87  the  number  of  young 
married  families  who  were  home  owners 
dropped  by  one-third  since  1973.  The  single 
greatest  impediment  to  purchasing  a  home  is 
accumulating  sufficient  cash  for  the  down  pay- 
ment In  1 975,  the  average  down  payment  to- 
taled 33  percent  of  a  first  time  home  buyer's 
yeariy  gross  income.  By  1987  that  figure  had 
leaped  to  50  percent. 

The  purpose  of  these  tax  deferred  plans  is 
to  encourage  people  to  save  for  their  retire- 
ment. We  all  know  that  historically  one  of  the 
greatest  investments  has  been  in  a  home.  My 
bill  would  allow  individuals  to  withdraw  money 
from  their  qualified  pension  plans  to  buy  a 
principal  residence  without  having  to  pay  a 
penalty  for  eariy  withdrawal.  This  would  serve 
the  dual  purpose  of  encouraging  home  owner- 
ship, and  providing  for  retirement  savings 
through  the  expected  growth  in  home  equity. 

The  cost  of  buying  a  home  has  skyrocketed 
in  the  last  decade.  Many  individuals  are  pres- 
ently unable  to  accumulate  sufficient  cash  for 
a  down  payment  on  a  home.  My  legislation  is 
compatible  with  both  the  desire  to  increase 
home  ownership  rates  by  making  down  pay- 
ments more  accessible,  and  the  need  to  help 
individuals  provide  for  their  retirement  needs. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  IS  ALIVE 
AND  WORKING 


in 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  13,  1989 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker, 
his    inaugural    address. 
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called  on  Americans  to  foster  a  spirit  of  com- 
munity service  and  to  lend  a  hand  where  the 
Government  cannot.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire's  First  District 
took  this  message  to  heart. 

In  keeping  with  the  Rotary  Club  motto 
"Service  Above  Self,"  the  Dover-Durham,  NH. 
chapter  accepted  a  challenge  to  fund  a  drug 
education  prc^gram  for  every  fifth  grader  in  the 
Dover  school  system.  Not  only  is  this  a  noble 
effort,  but  it  is  also  an  effective  one.  One  stu- 
dent wrote  of  the  program,  "Before,  I  knew 
not  to  use  drugs.  Now,  I  know  why  I  sfK>uldn't 
use  drugs." 

The  Listen-Winner  Program  provides  each 
student  with  a  monthly  magazine  that  includes 
games  and  stories  designed  to  heighten  their 
awareness  of  drugs  and  to  reinforce  the  idea 
that  drugs  only  lead  to  harm.  Additionally,  the 
students  are  exposed  to  films,  presentatk>ns, 
assemblies,  and  group  discussions  led  by  a 
dmg  use  prevention  expert,  all  of  which  is 
paid  for  by  the  Rotary  Club. 

Though  we  must  vigorously  enforce  our 
laws  and  work  diligently  to  stop  the  flow  of 
drugs  into  this  country,  It  is  primarily  through 
education  at  the  eariiest  level  that  a  true  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  can  be  realized.  The 
Dover-Durham  Rotary  Club's  support  of  this 
program  demonstrates  a  commitment  to  the 
future  of  America.  By  galvanizing  opposition  to 
drugs  in  the  young  people  of  Dover,  the 
Rotary  Club  has  taken  the  first  steps  toward 
pulling  the  rug  out  from  urxier  the  drug 
market. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  program  proves  it 
is  within  our  reach  to  combat  the  sccxjrge  of 
crime  and  drugs  in  our  neighborhoods  and 
schcx}ls.  I  hope  other  communities  all  across 
the  country  take  this  example  to  heart.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Rotary  Club's  willingness  to 
invest  its  energies  and  resources  in  the  future 
of  New  Hampshire  demonstrates  the  impor- 
tant role  the  private  sector  can  play  in  contrit}- 
uting  to  the  public  good. 

I  challenge  each  and  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  encourage  similar  efforts  in  the 
community  service  organizations  of  their  con- 
gressional districts.  We,  in  (Congress,  are  pain- 
fully aware  that  we  are  short  on  funds  and 
lor>g  on  problems.  Our  role  in  fighting  the  drug 
problem  calls  on  us  to  do  more  than  allocate 
funds  or  act  as  critics.  We  must  lead  the  way 
in  finding  and  promoting  grassroots  private 
sector  programs  that  can  eradicate  the  drug 
problem. 

I  congratulate  the  Dover-Durham  Rotary 
Club  on  its  efforts.  Their  dedication  to  the 
community  is  inspiring,  and  it  is  an  honor  to 
serve  as  their  Representative  in  (Congress. 


AMERICAN  VETERANS  DEPEND 
THE  HONOR  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN FLAG 


President    Bush 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who 
knows  anything  atx>ut  our  system  of  govern- 
ment knows  that  no  right  is  absolute.  To  para- 
phrase the  classic  formulation,  the  right  of 
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free  expression  does  rrot  permit  someorie  to 
yell  "fire"  in  a  crowded  theater. 

I  would  expand  that  prohibition  to  include 
deliberate  gestures  of  contempt  for  the  An)eri- 
can  flag,  the  most  precious  symbol  of  our 
Nation. 

Scott  Tyter,  a  so-called  artist  from  Chicago, 
recently  afflicted  us  with  an  exhibit  which  fea- 
tured the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  front  of  a  com- 
ment book.  It  was  nothing  more  than  an  invi- 
tation to  similarly  hateful  people  to  tramp  on 
the  American  flag  at  the  same  time  they  filled 
tne  comment  book  with  their  poison 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  proud  to  serve  in  the 
last  Corigress  as  ranking  minority  memt)er  of 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  Unlike 
Mr.  Tyter,  American  veterans  are  quick  to 
show  their  k>ve  of  country  arxj  quick  to  defend 
her  honor. 

Veterans  responded  to  Mr.  Tyler's  blasphe- 
my by  creating  ttieir  own  exhibit,  in  whk:h  Mr. 
Tytor's  face  graced  a  canvas  mat  beneath  its 
own  comment  sheet  and  an  American  flag, 
this  time  properly  displayed.  The  comments 
were  revealing,  and  confirmed  my  convk;tX}n 
that  the  right  of  expression  has  Its  limits. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  place  in  today's 
Record  a  Washington  Times  article  on  this 
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[From  the  Washington  Times,  Mar.  28. 
1989] 

VmilAM  VXTKRAMS  USE  ARTIST  POR  A 

Doormat 
(By  David  Braaten) 

The  Chicago  artist  who  exhibited  an 
American  flag  on  the  floor  got  some  rough 
iwetic  Justice  over  the  weekend:  His  likeness 
was  used  as  a  rug  by  visitors  to  another  ex- 
hibit in  the  Windy  City. 

In  an  artful  takeoff  on  "Dread"  Scott 
Tyler's  original  work— which  featured  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  floor  in  front  of  a 
comment  book— Gary  Mann  sketched  a  life- 
size  likeness  of  Mr.  Tyler  on  a  sheet  of 
canvas  and  spread  It  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
a  comment  book  and  a  properly  displayed 
flag. 

The  Tyler  work,  titled  "What  Is  the 
Proper  Way  to  Display  a  U.S.  Flag?"  was 
part  of  a  minority  students'  exhibit  at  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute.  It  aroused  vehement 
protests,  mainly  from  veterans. 

Bfr.  Mann.  33.  a  Junior  high  school  art 
teacher  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Deerfleld. 
responded  with  his  work  titled  'How  to  Dis- 
play Dread'  Scott  Tyler."  which  drew  500 
visitors  to  the  storefront  Vietnam  Museum 
in  the  Little  Saigon  neightwrhood  of  Chica- 
go's North  Side. 

Weekend  critics,  who  stood  on  the  likeness 
of  Mr.  Tyler's  face  while  they  wrote  In  the 
comment  book,  were  unsparing  and  fre- 
quently obscene,  according  to  the  museum's 
owner,  Joe  Hertel.  a  42-year-old  Vietnam 
veteran.  Most  of  the  comments  he  read 
during  a  telephone  interview  were  from 
fellow  vets. 

"I  come  today  to  step  on  your  face  in 
honor  of  my  friends  who  died  for  this  flag 
in  Vietnam."  wrote  one. 

"To  my  l)e8t  friend,  who  never  made  It 
borne,"  wrote  another. 

"Dread  Scott  was  able  to  use  the  real 
thing  on  the  floor.  Why  can't  we?"  asked 
one  visitor. 

"An  artist  he  is  not,  this  Dread  Scott," 
someone  of  poetic  Inclination  commented. 
"He  Is  an  unpatriotic  snot.  He  knows  not 
what  this  country  is  about." 
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One  of  Mr.  Hertel's  favorite  inscriptions 
read  in  part:  "Dread  Scott  should  t>e  strung 
up.  .  .  ."  It  was  written  by  a  Vietnam  veter- 
an, he  said,  and  underneath  were  five  signed 
conunents  by  Vietnamese  residents  of  the 
neightwrhood.  who  all  said.  "I  agree." 

One  Vietnamese  man  wrote  that  he  re- 
memt>ered  the  Japanese  conquerors  in 
World  War  II  throwing  his  country's  flag  in 
the  road  and  grinding  it  into  the  dust.  He 
said  he  felt  the  same  contempt  for  Mr. 
Tyler  that  he  had  for  the  Japanese  soldiers. 

Mr.  Maiui's  motive  for  his  Tyler  takeoff 
was  simple:  "I  didn't  like  to  see  my  flag  on 
the  floor,"  he  said  yesterday.  A  1976  gradu- 
ate of  the  Art  Institute,  he  said  he  called  of- 
ficials there  and  asked  to  have  his  exhibit 
put  on  view,  "so  they  can  redeem  them- 
selves for  the  hurt  they  caused  so  many 
people."  He  has  received  no  answer,  he  said. 

Mr.  Tyler  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment. His  flag  exhibit,  whih  inspired  several 
protests,  including  one  that  drew  2,500 
people,  was  defended  by  Art  Institue  offi- 
cials as  an  exercise  of  free  expression.  After 
a  month  of  controversy,  the  exhibit  closed 
on  March  16. 

Mr.  Mann's  work  will  be  displayed  Satur- 
day in  a  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  hall  In 
Berwyn.  another  Chicago  suburb.  He  said  If 
Mr.  "Tyler  takes  his  flag  exhibit  on  the  road, 
he  will  follow  with  his  Tyler  exhibit.  'If  he 
goes  to  Detroit.  I'll  follow  him,"  vowed  Mr. 
Marm.  "If  he  goes  to  Shangri-la,  I'll  follow 
him." 


PASSAGE  TO  FREEDOM 
CAMPAIGN 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

or  CONNECTICtn 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PR£SENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  April  13.  1989 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  17, 
1989,  a  group  of  my  constituents  will  be  gath- 
ering to  raise  money  for  the  "Passage  to 
Freedom"  campaign,  a  national  effort  to  raise 
funds  for  the  resettlement  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
fiave  received  permission  to  emigrate.  Nation- 
ally, the  goal  of  this  drive  Is  to  raise  $75  mil- 
lion by  May  31.  Greater  Hartford's  sliare  of 
this  goal  is  $900,000,  a  third  of  whk:h  has  al- 
ready been  pledged.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  applaud  and  thank  the  good 
people  at  the  Greater  Hartford  Jewish  Federa- 
tion, the  moving  force  behind  this  drive  In 
Hartford,  CT. 

A  few  years  back,  wtien  Xt\e  Soviet  emigra- 
tion numbers  were  so  grim,  it  would  have 
teen  nearly  Impossible  to  Imagine  a  "Passage 
to  Freedom"  campaign  of  this  magnitude. 
Those  were  ttie  years  wf>en  I  had  almost 
given  up  hope  of  Ida  Nudel,  my  "adopted"  re- 
fusenik,  ever  receiving  her  visa. 

But  ttie  situaton  has  changed,  at  least  for 
now.  Dick  Sulsman,  president  of  the  Greater 
Hartford  Jewish  Federation,  captured  ttie  situ- 
atk>n  we  face  today  when  he  told  the  Jewish 
Ledger  that  ttie  flood  of  Jews  being  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  blessing  and  a 
challenge  for  us.  It's  a  blessing  to  the  millions 
of  people  across  this  country  and  ttie  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  wfK>  tiave  marctied,  and 
mailed,  and  telephoned  In  an  effort  to  secure 
ttie  release  of  Soviet  refuseniks.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge because  with  this  greater  number  of 
emigres  comes  a  greater  need  for  fielp  In  re- 
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settlement.  If  my  district  is  any  indication,  this 
challenge  Is  being  met. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  a  pessimistic  note,  I 
believe  it  Is  absolutely  critical  to  press  ahead 
with  this  drive  at  this  time.  Most  of  us  recog- 
nize that  the  light  of  "glasnost"  may  dim  at 
any  moment.  There  are  no  assurances  that 
the  30,000  or  40,000  Soviet  Jews  who  are  ex- 
pected to  emigrate  in  1989  will  not  become 
ttie  dismal  numt>ers  of  1982,  wfien  less  than 
3,000  Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  couldn't  be  more  proud  that 
one  of  Connecticut's  own,  Mr.  Marvin  Lender, 
Is  heading  up  the  national  "Passage  to  Free- 
dom" campaign.  It  shows  once  again  that 
Connecticut,  the  land  of  steady  habits,  can  be 
trusted  to  deliver.  And,  In  the  Greater  Hartford 
area,  the  able  leadership  of  people  like  Bob 
Simons,  David  Chase,  Simon  Konover, 
Blanche  Goldberg,  Todd  Hoffman,  and  Alan 
Rosenberg,  makes  me  believe  that  their  goal 
of  $900,000  will  be  met  by  May  31,  with  time 
to  spare. 

I  applaud  the  commitment  of  these  people 
from  my  district  and  tfie  people  across  this 
country  who  are  working  to  provide  a  passage 
to  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews.  I  believe  that  their 
efforts,  along  with  the  efforts  of  our  Govern- 
ment, will  ensure  that  passage. 


TRIBXJTE  TO  LILLIAN  AND  JACK 
GOLD 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13.  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
to  ttie  attention  of  the  House  the  60th  wed- 
ding anniversary  of  Lillian  and  Jack  Gold,  wtio 
represent  a  shining  example  that  we  can  all 
strive  to  emulate. 

Marriage  should  be  more  than  simply  a 
public  display  of  affection  and  the  taking  of 
requisite  votes.  Marriage  should  be  the  joining 
of  hopes  and  ambitions,  the  bringing  together 
of  goals  and  ideals,  and  the  uniting  of  two 
people  In  love  so  that  their  love  may  grow  and 
be  an  example  to  their  children  and  to  us  all. 

Lillian  and  Jack  Gold  have  lived  that  dream 
and  exceeded  Its  boundaries.  They  have  lived 
their  lives  as  a  shining  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

Lillian  was  born  the  youngest  child  of  Dora 
and  Samuel  Lissak.  Her  parents,  newly  arrived 
Immigrants,  would  purchase  floundering  bake 
shops  and  turn  them  Into  profitable  business- 
es. These  bakeries  provided  their  community 
In  Brooklyn,  NY,  with  some  of  the  best  taste 
treats  to  t>e  found  anywfiere.  Lillian,  while  at- 
tending sctiool,  would  work  in  her  parents' 
bakery  evenings  and  weekends.  Lillian's 
father  soon  found  out  that  not  all  of  the  at- 
tractions in  his  shop  were  on  the  shelves.  His 
three  beautiful  daughters  often  brought  in 
more  clients  than  the  strudel.  One  admirer 
was  so  crazy  atxxjt  the  teenage  Lillian  that 
Sam  sold  the  bakery  and  moved  to  a  new  lo- 
cation to  cool  off  her  suitor. 

The  move  was  realty  unnecessary  though, 
as  U  couldn't  have  been  less  interested.  She 
was  in  her  early  teens  and  had  never  even 
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dated.  Her  older  sisters  picked  on  her  for  this, 
but  she  laughed  it  off. 

One  day,  when  Lillian  was  14,  she  and  her 
sisters  were  working  in  the  bakery  when  a  tall 
boy  came  in  to  get  some  milk.  The  girls  gig- 
gled amongst  themselves  as  the  handsome 
15-year-old  waited  quietly  for  his  order  to  be 
filled.  No  one  can  recall  the  exact  conversa- 
tion that  day  67  years  ago,  but  the  girls  man- 
aged to  learn  all  about  the  shy  young  man 
who  stood  In  the  bakery. 

His  father,  Emanuel,  had  passed  away 
when  he  was  a  small  child,  leaving  his  mother, 
Esther,  with  several  young  children.  The  boys 
were  devoted  to  their  mother  who  raised  them 
with  tender  love  and  kindness.  Jack  told  the 
girls  that  he  was  no  longer  in  high  school;  that 
he  left  to  help  his  family  and  that  how  some- 
day he  hoped  to  fill  a  home  with  as  much 
happiness  and  love  as  he'd  been  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy. 

Lillian  made  sure  that  his  order  was  always 
filled  with  the  best  cream  and  overgenerous 
portions  to  keep  him  coming  back.  His  good 
looks,  honesty,  and  determination  made  all  of 
the  Lissak  girls  jealous  when,  weeks  later,  he 
and  Lillian  went  on  a  date. 

Lil  and  Jack  spent  nearly  every  free 
moment  together  and  never  dated  anyone 
else.  While  they  were  still  young  teenagers, 
they  knew  tfiey'd  be  manned  eventually,  but 
also  kne*'  that  education  would  be  the  key  to 
their  future  security.  So  they  went  across  the 
river,  to  lower  Manhattan,  and  with  money 
he'd  managed  to  save  over  months  and 
months.  Jack  bought  Lillian  a  hope  chest.  He 
told  her  to  start  filling  it  and  that  someday  it 
would  be  In  their  bedroom,  and  that  they 
would  sit  on  it  and  tell  stories  to  their  children 
and  grandchildren.  That  chest  sits  today,  at 
ttie  foot  of  their  marriage  bed  as  It  has  for  the 
last  60  years.  It  has  seen  their  love  grow  from 
teenage  infatuation  into  the  center  of  strength 
and  security  around  which  four  generations 
have  built. 

Lillian  and  Jack  were  married  February  3, 
1929,  when  he  was  21  and  she  was  20. 
During  their  almost  8-year  courtship,  they  pur- 
sued their  own  educations  and  grew  closer. 

They  had  two  children,  Florence  and  Eman- 
uel Richard  (Manny),  and  moved  to  Laurelton, 
NY,  in  1938.  They  made  sure  that  the  bless- 
ings of  love  and  security  that  they  had  felt 
growing  up  were  passed  on  to  their  children, 
who  were  also  taught  the  value  of  educatkjn, 
and  who  saw  first  hand  the  value  and  necessi- 
ty of  hard  work  and  dedication. 

Jack  had  become  an  insurance  broker  spe- 
cializing In  diamond  dealers.  His  motto  was, 
"Cover  your  diamonds  with  gold."  He  worked 
hard  every  day,  but  was  happy  knowing  that, 
at  the  end  of  his  day,  Lillian,  Florence,  and 
Manny  would  be  there  to  make  it  all  worth- 
while. 

Lillian  and  Jack  became  very  active  in  the 
Laurelton  Jewish  Center  and  put  not  only  a 
great  deal  of  themselves  into  helping  their 
community  and  their  neighbors,  but  gave  their 
children  a  deep  sense  of  religious  convk:tion 
as  well. 

Lillian  sang  in  the  synagogue's  choir  and 
was  a  major  force  l>ehind  the  activities  of  the 
Hadassah.  Believing  that  the  key  to  a  suc- 
cessful future  depends  on  education  and  ac- 
cessibility  to   knowledge,   Lillian   has   spent 
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countless  hours  establishing  libraries  in 
Jewish  centers  and  other  institutions  in  New 
York  and  Florida.  She  has  also  been  an  active 
member  in  the  Eastern  Star. 

Jack  served  as  a  member  in  the  Jewish 
Center's  Men's  Club,  as  an  active  member  of 
the  Darcy  Lodge  of  the  Masons,  and  was 
awarded  Guardian  Life's  Man  of  the  Year 
Award. 

Lillian  and  Jack  loved  to  play  golf  and  Jack, 
with  his  son  Manny,  won  the  parent-child  tour- 
nament at  Cold  Spring  Hartxjr  Country  Club  in 
1957.  Lillian,  now  a  very  young  80,  still  plays  a 
great  game  of  golf  and  has  managed  to  hit 
more  than  one  hole-in-one  during  her  career. 

Jack's  Interest  In  photography  was  sparked 
at  a  very  early  age  providing  the  family  with 
an  amazing  treasure  of  photographs  dating 
back  to  the  eariy  1900's.  The  photographs 
detail  the  history  of  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
family  and  friends.  His  son  Manny  later  shared 
Jack's  interest  in  photography.  Manny  has  re- 
ceived many  contest  awards  and  had  a  pho- 
tography exhibition  at  a  New  York  gallery. 

Lillian  always  had  an  interest  In  working  with 
her  hands  and  has  created  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  needlepoint  portraits  that  grace  her 
home  and  the  homes  of  her  children. 

Their  daughter,  Florence,  has  also  been  a 
constant  source  of  pride  for  Lillian  and  Jack. 
They  saw  to  It  that  the  value  they  placed  on 
family  was  deeply  rooted  in  her.  She  married 
Richard  Luckow  and  they  have  carried  on  the 
traditions  of  Lil  and  Jack  through  their  devo- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Florence  and  Dick's  three  children.  Ken, 
Scott,  and  Betsy,  all  graduated  from  Comell 
University.  Ken  and  Scott  continued  at  Comell 
and  became  veterinarians.  Betsy  continued 
her  education  and  Is  currently  a  practicing  at- 
torney and  a  devoted  and  loving  mother. 

Ken  and  his  wife,  Linda;  Scott  and  his  wife, 
Sherri;  and  Betsy  and  her  husband,  Eric,  have 
all  learned  from  the  example  of  their  parents 
and  grandparents:  That  family  values  and  love 
are  things  to  be  worked  for  and  cherished. 
They  have  blessed  Lil  and  Jack  with  seven 
beautiful  great-granddaughters:  Tracy,  Lori, 
Heather,  Robin,  Amanda,  Hailey,  and  Danielle. 
Tracy,  the  first  of  the  great-grandchildren  will 
be  12  this  year  and  feels  that  she  is  the  luck- 
iest of  them  because  she  has  known  her 
great-grandparents  the  longest. 

The  newest  addition  to  the  great-grandchild 
brigade  is  Michael,  a  son  bom  to  Sherri  and 
Scott.  Sherri  and  Scott  also  met  as  teenagers, 
just  like  Lil  and  Jack.  They  too  finished  their 
educations,  never  dated  anyone  else  serious- 
ly, and  joined  their  lives  In  their  eariy  twenties, 
as  Lil  and  Jack  had  done. 

Lil  and  Jack's  daughter,  Florence,  attended 
Syracuse  University  and  graduated  from 
Queens  College,  in  New  Yori<.  She  has  always 
worthed  hard  to  enrich  the  community,  and  is 
currently  vice  president  of  Queens  College. 

Lil  and  Jack's  son  Manny,  after  graduating 
from  Comell  University  and  Comell  Law 
School,  built  upon  his  parents'  kjeals  of  hard 
work  and  service  to  the  community  and  en- 
tered politics.  He  is  now  deputy  minority 
leader  of  the  New  York  State  Senate,  an  at- 
torney, photographer,  musical  conductor,  avid 
athlete,  devoted  husband,  and  wonderful 
father. 
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Manny's  golf  playing  with  Jack  at  Cold 
Spring  Country  Club  not  only  improved  his 
game,  but  enabled  him  to  meet  Judith  Silber- 
fein,  whom  he  would  later  marry  at  that  same 
country  club. 

Judy  and  Manny  have  given  Lil  and  Jack 
three  grandchildren  and  have  built  the  kind  of 
marriage  that  has  made  their  parents  proud. 
Steve,  Judy  and  Manny's  oldest  child,  grad- 
uated from  Georgetown  University  Law  Center 
and  works  In  Washington,  DC,  where  he  lives 
in  ecstatic  happiness  with  his  wife  Margaret. 
Judy  arxj  Manny's  daughter.  Sue,  has  a 
degree  In  joumalism  and  Is  living  in  Califomia 
where  she  works  full  time  during  the  day,  and 
writes  freelance  magazine  articles,  potential 
television  and  movie  scripts,  arKi  book  reviews 
in  her  spare  time. 

Adam,  the  youngest  child  of  Judy  and 
Manny,  and  the  youngest  grandchild  of  Lil  and 
Jack's,  is  a  high  school  sophomore  in 
Queens.  NY.  He  studies  diligently,  works  with 
computers,  and  Is  fascinated  by  astronomy. 
He  has  Inherited  his  grandfather's  and  father's 
love  of  sports  and  music  and  pursues  t)Oth 
avidly. 

Lil  and  Jack  moved  fi'om  Laurelton  and 
lived  in  Lynbrook,  NY,  for  10  years  before 
moving  to  Florida  in  1973.  Everywhere  they 
have  lived,  they  have  left  a  legacy  of  love,  de- 
votron,  and  community  service. 

Lil  and  Jack  have  been  a  tower  of  strength, 
support,  understanding,  and  limitless  love  for 
their  family.  They  have  always  lived  their  lives 
with  great  dignity  and  concem.  The  love  that 
began  in  a  bakery  in  Brooklyn  almost  70  years 
ago  has  grown  to  be  the  center  hope  and 
faith  for  an  entire  family.  Their  devotion  and 
closely  held  values  have  been  passed  on  to 
their  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grand- 
children. They  have  Indeed  not  only  blessed 
their  families  with  their  love  and  guidance,  txjt 
have  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  having 
those  gifts  returned  in  abundance  fi'om  a 
family  that  loves  and  treasures  ttiem.  Lil  and 
Jack  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  their 
love  for  each  other  and  for  family  develop  into 
a  tradition  among  the  three  generations  they 
have  brought  into  the  worid. 

Now,  on  the  occasion  of  their  60th  wedding 
anniversary,  they  look  back  on  lives  filled  with 
love,  devotion,  and  service  to  their  community, 
and  look  forward  to  a  continuation  and  further 
blossoming  of  their  love,  which  grows  fi-esher 
and  more  alive  each  and  every  day.  They  see 
that  love  rebom  in  tl>e  marriages  of  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  in  tfie 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  in  tribute  to 
this  remarkable  couple  and  to  the  hallmark  of 
love  they  represent. 


PRESIDENT  LEE  TENG-HUI 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENWSYLVAWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  the 
unfortunate  and  untimely  passing  of  President 
Chiang  Ching-kuo,  Taiwan  has  been  most  ably 
led  by  President  Lee  Teng-hui,  who  is  carrying 
out  the  policies  of  his  predecessor  with  great 
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■uccess.  I  understand  a  recent  Taiwan  opinion 
poll  gave  him  a  high  approval  rate  of  87  per- 
cent of  those  suveyed.  His  recent  visit  to 
Singapore  dramabcaily  demonstrated  his  dip- 
lomatic skills. 

President  Lee's  government  should  also  be 
commended  for  endeavonrtg  to  narrow  its 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States.  Recent 
statistics  indicate  the  gap  is  continuing  to 
narrow.  In  fact,  I  have  recently  been  informed 
by  Taiwan's  Washington  envoy,  former  For- 
eign Minister  Ding  Mou-shih.  of  the  Republic 
of  China's  determination  to  totally  balance 
trade  between  our  two  countries.  This  is 
Indeed  a  most  welcome  decision,  as  I  believe 
both  economies  will  prosper  and  increased 
trade  and  commercial  transactions  will  result. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Representative  Ding  for  all  his  tremen- 
dous efforts  to  keep  Members  of  Congress  in- 
formed about  devetopments  in  Taiwan.  He 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  during  his  first  6 
months  in  Washington,  and  has  been  most 
accessible.  Representative  and  Madam  Ding- 
Mou-shih  have  been  very  grackxis,  ct^arming 
and  helpful. 

For  review  and  reference  by  my  colleagues, 
I  am  submitting  to  the  Congressional 
Record  a  biographical  sketch  of  President 
Lee.  Tbe  piece  was  printed  in  the  March  16 
issue  of  Central  Daily  News  of  Taipei,  Taiwan. 
It  was  authored  by  Prof.  Natfum  Mao  of  Stiip- 
pensburg  University  of  my  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia The  English  version,  by  Prof.  Winston 
Yang  of  Seton  Hall  University,  was  printed  in 
the  Encyctopedia  Britannk:a  1989  yeartxxik. 
LnTmc-HUi 

Lee  Teng-hui  t>ecame  the  first  native  Tai- 
wanese to  head  the  Kepublic  of  China  gov- 
ernment in  Taiwan  when  he  succeeded 
Chiang  Chlng-kuo  as  president  when  the 
latter  died  on  Jan.  13.  1988.  Lee  also  became 
acting  chairman  of  the  ruling  party.  Kuo- 
mlntang  (KMT).  His  election  as  KMT  chair- 
man at  the  party's  13th  congress  in  July 
further  strengthened  his  position.  Popular 
and  well  respected  by  virtually  all  segments 
of  society.  Lee  carried  on  his  predecessor's 
democratic  reforms  and  anti-Communist 
policies.  He  promoted  parliamentary  re- 
forms designed  to  rejuvenate  the  legislature 
and  urged  a  more  flexible  approach  when 
dealing  with  political  and  diplomatic  chal- 
lenges. Stressing  the  national  Interest.  Lee 
brought  Taiwan  back  into  such  internation- 
al organizations  as  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  He  also  facilitated  travel  to  China  for 
family  reunions  and  promoted  more  people- 
to-people  contacts  with  the  mainland  in 
such  fields  as  trade,  culture,  and  sports.  All 
the  while.  Taiwan  continued  to  enjoy  steady 
economic  growth  and  ever  greater 
democracy. 

Bom  near  Tamsul.  Taiwan,  on  Jan.  15. 
1923.  Lee  l>elonged  to  a  Hakka  family  whose 
ancestors  came  from  Pujian  (Pukien)  Prov- 
ince. He  received  his  Ph.D.  in  agricultural 
economics  from  Cornell  University.  Ithaca. 
N.Y..  in  1968.  As  a  professor  at  National 
Taiwan  and  Chengchi  UrUverslties  and  in 
various  important  capacities  at  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction,  he 
contributed  much  to  Taiwan's  agricultural 
development.  He  promoted  farmers'  associa- 
tions, irrigation  systems,  agricultural  mech- 
anization, and  the  Agricultural  E>evelop- 
ment  Act,  which  balanced  agricultural  and 
industrial  development.  As  mayor  of  Taipei 
(1978-81)  and  governor  of  Taiwan  Province 
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(1981-84),  he  carried  out  the  construction  of 
freeways  and  reservoirs,  oversaw  the  mod- 
ernization of  sewage  disposal,  introduced  re- 
gional plarming  and  agricultural  reforms, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  renovation  of 
rural  villages.  Enjoying  strong  U.S.  support. 
Lee  upheld  the  one-China  policy  and  op- 
posed the  Independence  of  Taiwan.  Firmly 
committed  to  Taiwan's  security  and  welfare 
and  the  rule  of  the  law,  Lee  steadfastly  re- 
jected the  Chinese  Communist  formula  for 
reunification— one  coimtry.  two  systems— in- 
sisting that  Taiwan  and  the  mainland  be 
eventually  reunited  on  the  basis  of  freedom, 
democracy,  and  an  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 89.  URGING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  USE  HIS  AUTHORITY 
TO  STOP  HIGH  SEAS  INTER- 
CEPTION OF  SALMON 


HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD 

OP  WASHINGTON 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week.  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
ResolutK>n  89.  to  urge  the  President  to  use  his 
full  auttKxity  under  sectx>n  8(a)  of  the  Fisfier- 
men's  Protective  Act  to  emtwrgo  fishery  prod- 
ucts from  countries  wtuch  fail  to  enter  into  and 
implement  adequate  drift  net  monitoring  and 
enforcement  agreements,  pursuant  to  the 
Driftnet  Impact  Monitoring,  Assessment,  and 
Control  Act  of  1987.  Joining  with  me  in  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  is  the  entire  Washington 
delegation,  including  my  colleague  on  the 
Merc:f\ant  Marine  arvd  Fisheries  Committee, 
John  Miller,  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  working  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beginnir^g  around  1980,  United 
States  industry  offk:ials  became  aware  thai 
hundreds  of  drift  net  vessels  from  Japan, 
Taiwan,  and  South  Korea  were  plying  the 
North  PacifK  for  salmon  under  the  guise  of 
fishir>g  for  squkl.  Tf>e  boats  use  lightweight 
morrofilament  nylon  nets,  which  can  be  30-40 
riMles  long,  to  sweep  salmon  from  huge  sec- 
tk)ns  of  ocean.  Government  biologists  and 
conservation  groups  suspect  that  these  drift 
net  fleets  are  stealing  an  estimated  21  million 
dollars'  worth  of  our  U.S.  salmon  every  year. 
That's  arourxJ  10,000  metric  tons  of  fish  rK>t 
being  caught  by  our  sport,  commercial,  and 
tribal  fishermen. 

Despite  regulatkms  under  domestic  law  to 
keep  tfie  drift  net  fleet  from  impacting  the 
annual  U.S.  salmon  migration,  violations  are 
frequent  and  U.S.  Coast  Guard  overflights  reg- 
ularly document  the  presence  of  drift  net  ves- 
sels well  outskJe  the  allowable  areas  for  oper- 
atk>n.  Eariier  this  year,  clear  evkJence  of  this 
illegal  fishing  surfaced  when  an  at>andoned 
Taiwanese  cargo  ship  was  found  drifting  450 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Flattery.  The  180- 
foot  vessel  whk:h  was  badly  hurried  by  fire. 
(X>ntained  rotting  fish  that  Federal  investiga- 
tors later  kjentified  as  Pacific  sockeye  and 
chum  salrTx>n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiese  foreign  fleets  have  been 
referred  to  as  "bk>logically  strip  mining  the 
sea"  arKJ  that's  exactly  wtiat  they  are  doing. 
The  drift  net  fleet  can  lay  30.000  miles  of  net 
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on  any  given  day,  catching  and  killing  virtually 
every  form  of  life  tfiat  comes  into  contact  with 
it 

Recognizing  the  destructive  nature  of  the 
drift  net  fleets  arxj  the  impact  that  they  were 
having  on  our  Nation's  valued  resources,  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Driftnet  Impact  Monitor- 
ing, Assessment,  and  Control  Act  of  1987. 
Under  this  law,  the  PreskJent  may  use  his  ex- 
isting authority  to  embargo  fishery  products 
from  a  nation  which  refuses  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  to  supply  lnformatk>n  on  the 
impacts  of  their  drift  net  fleet  to  fisfieries  and 
wildlife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  that  we  have  in- 
troduced sends  an  unmistakable  message 
that  we  want  these  countries  to  (x>operate  in 
monitoring  their  drift  net  fishery  and,  if  they 
choose  not  to  cooperate,  then  these  high 
seas  pirates  should  be  put  out  of  business. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  folk)w8: 

H.  Con.  Res.  89 

Whereas  anadromous  salmon  and  steel- 
head  are  the  mainstays  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
fisheries,  sought  actively  by  coomiercial, 
sport,  and  native  American  fishermen; 

Whereas  the  continued  health  and  pro- 
ductivity of  these  anadromous  stocks  of  fish 
is  vital  to  the  economic  and  social  well-l>eing 
of  many  residents  and  communities  of 
Washington,  Alaska,  Oregon,  California, 
and  Idaho: 

Whereas  anadromous  North  Pacific 
salmon  and  steelhead  originating  from 
United  States  inland  waters  often  migrate 
beyond  United  States  Jurisdiction  on  the 
high  seas,  grow,  mature,  and  return  natural- 
ly to  their  streams  of  origin  in  the  States  of 
Washington.  Alaska,  Oregon,  California, 
and  Idaho; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  under  section 
101  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1811), 
claims  exclusive  management  authority 
over  all  anadromous  species  of  United 
States  origin  throughout  their  migratory 
range  except  when  these  fishes  are  found  in 
the  territorial  sea  or  exclusive  economic 
zone  of  another  country; 

Whereas  there  is  growing  evidence  that 
large  quantities  of  immature  salmon  and 
steelhead  of  United  States  origrin  are  being 
harvested  by  the  drift  net  fleets  of  Japan, 
Taiwan,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea; 

Whereas  the  foreign  drift  net  fleet  fishing 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  has  expanded  to 
over  700  vessels  each  fishing  20  to  60  miles 
of  monofilament  net  per  day.  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  10.000  metric  tons  of  Immature 
United  States  salmon  and  steelhead  were 
harvested  illegally  by  foreign  fleets  in  1987, 
representing  a  loss  to  United  States  fisher- 
men of  nearly  $21,000,000; 

Whereas  In  the  virtual  absence  of  fishery 
law  enforcement  and  monitoring  of  foreign 
drift  net  fleets  on  the  high  seas  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  the  Congress  declared 
that  Increased  efforts  were  necessary  to 
monitor,  assess,  and  reduce  the  adverse  im- 
pacts of  drift  nets  and  enacted  the  Driftnet 
Impact  Monitoring.  Assessment,  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1987  (18  U.S.C.  1822  note);  and 

Whereas  that  Act  requires  that  the 
United  States  enter  into  negotiations  with 
certain  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  drift  net  monitoring  and  en- 
forcement agreements,  and  that  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  certifies  that  such  a 
foreign  country  has  failed  to  enter  into  or 
implement  such  an  agreement  by  June  30, 
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1989,  the  President  may  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit  importation 
of  fishery  products  from  the  country  under 
section  8(a)  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C.  1978(a)),  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "Pelly  Amendment",  and 
section  4006(b)  of  the  Driftnet  Impact  Mon- 
itoring, Assessment,  and  Control  Act  of  1987 
(16  U.S.C.  1822  note):  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring^  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certifies  to  the  President  that  a 
foreign  government  has  failed  to  enter  into 
and  enforce  adequate  monitoring  and  en- 
forcement agreements  as  required  by  sec- 
tions 4004(a)  and  4006(a)  of  the  Driftnet 
Impact  Monitoring,  Assessment,  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1987  (16  U.S.C.  1822  note),  the 
President  should  use  full  authority  under 
section  8(a)  of  the  Fisherman's  Protective 
Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C.  1878(a)),  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "Pelly  Amendment",  and 
section  4006(b)  of  the  Driftnet  Impact  Mon- 
itoring, Assessment,  and  Control  Act  of  1987 
(16  UJ5.C.  1822  note)  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit  importation  of 
fishery  products  from  that  country. 


THE.  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

HON.  MICHAEL  BIURAKIS 

or  FXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

I    Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  'biLIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Federal 
legislator  and  as  a  long-time  supporter  of 
senior  citizen  programs,  I  would  like  to  make 
several  comments  on  the  growing  debate  over 
distribution  of  Older  Americans  Act  moneys 
within  our  State. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  confronting  two 
issues.  One  is  a  technical  matter  of  legislative 
language  and  intent.  The  present  dispute  cen- 
ters on  a  State  interpretation  of  the  Federal 
Older  Americans  Act  and  the  effect  of  certain 
"preferences"  on  the  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  in  Florida. 

The  other  inescapable  issue,  however,  is 
one  with  a  human  face.  It  is  the  people  who 
depend  on  centers  like  the  Palm  Harbor  Adult 
Day  (Dare  Center  and  the  vital  senrices  such 
facilities  provide.  It  is  the  nutrition,  companion- 
ship, and  care  that  are  rendered  on  a  daily 
basis— and  now  threatened  by  recent  events. 

Regarding  the  first  matter,  Pinellas  County 
stands  to  lose  $2.5  million  over  3  years  as  a 
result  of  a  lawsuit  which  challenged  the  State 
of  Florida's  interpretation  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  This  challenge  prevailed  on  the 
basis  that  the  act  required  the  State  to  allo- 
cate moneys  depending  on  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic or  social  need  with  particular  attention 
to  low-income  minority  elderly.  Since  south 
Florida  has  a  higher  concentratron  of  these 
groups,  the  court  decided  that  they  were  enti- 
tled to  a  higher  percentage  of  available  funds 
than  our  area  of  the  State. 

Regarding  the  second  matter,  the  question 
now  is  how  to  preserve  the  l<x:al  centers  in 
question  and  continue  to  deliver  services  to 
our  aging  population.  It  is  a  question  of  finding 
the  resources  to  help  our  neighbors  meet  the 
challenges  of  advancing  years. 

I  have  been  gravely  disturtied  by  this  unfoW- 
ing  situation.  Back  in  earty  1988,  I  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Sally  Gronda  of  the  area  agency  on 
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aging  to  lend  my  support  to  efforts  to  keep 
the  Palm  Hartxjr  Center  open — citing  the  fact 
that  this  center  is  the  only  one  in  upper  Pinel- 
las (bounty. 

I  also  wrote  to  then-secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services 
[HRS]  of  Florida  Gregory  Ck>ler  to  suggest  an 
expansion  of  the  time  in  whwh  areas  such  as 
ours  could  "plan  for,  (jevelop,  and  implement 
alternatives  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  senk)r 
citizens."  Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  ac- 
tkjns  could  mitigate  the  consequences  of  the 
successful  lawsuK. 

The  question  then  remains  as  to  what  can 
be  done  on  the  first  level  of  legislative  intent 
to  affect  the  second  level  of  actual  human 
services.  How  do  we  reconcile  good  legisla- 
tive intent  with  negative  results  in  our  comriiu- 
nity? 

In  this  regard,  the  key  issue  for  me  has 
been  our  area's  extremely  high  concentration 
of  senior  citizens  over  age  85,  the  so-called 
frail  elderty. 

Pinellas  County  is  home  to  a  higher  per- 
centage of  seniors  age  85  and  over  than  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States.  These  sen- 
iors have  special  needs  whk:h  require  special 
services  to  assist  them  and  such  services 
cannot  be  provided  if  local  agencies  lose  a 
substantial  percentage  of  their  Federal  fund- 
ing. 

The  court  ruling  threatens  our  area  with 
funding  reductions  that  could  force  a  cutback 
in  senrices  to  35,(XX)-40,(XX)  seniors.  More- 
over, funding  reductk}ns  will  limit  the  ability  of 
local  agencies  to  provide  any  services  to  tf>e 
4,592  people  on  their  waiting  lists. 

These  numbers  may  seem  large  erxxjgh, 
but  they  are  magnified  many  times  wtien  one 
pays  a  visit  to  an  adult  day  care  facility.  To  re- 
alize that  there  is  a  face  and  a  need  behind 
every  numt>er  is  to  realize  we  must  find  a  way 
to  provide  the  necessary  funding. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
add  a  new  category  of  disadvantaged  elderly 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act  formula.  The  bill 
would  establish  a  category  for  those  seniors 
who  are  85  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  account  for  areas 
like  ours  that  have  increased  needs  based  on 
a  high  concentratkjn  of  citizens  of  advariced 
age.  The  legislation  does  not  repeal  the  exist- 
ing categories  of  preference  in  funding,  but 
merely  adds  the  "over  85"  group  as  another 
group  deserving  of  proportionately  more  furvJ- 
ing. 

I  believe  this  legislation  Is  consistent  with 
the  original  Intent  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
which  I  have  long  supported.  In  fact,  in  the 
eariy  1980's,  I  was  the  only  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  testify  at  an  Aging  Committee  hearing 
against  reducing  Federal  allocations  for  the 
act. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  compasskin  for  the 
disadvantaged  of  south  Florida  but  also  know 
that  those  Infirmed  and  more  advanced  in 
years  have  needs  which  require  special  care, 
special  attention,  and  special  concern.  I  feel 
strongly  that  these  people  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

To  date,  the  Palm  Hartsor  Center  has  been 
preserved  through  State  funding.  Although  we 
must  continue  this  effort— we  must  also  look 
for  a  more  permanent  solution  on  the  Federal 
level.  This  can  be  addressed  only  through  al- 
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tering  the  technical  language  of  the  OkJer 
Americans  Act. 

In  essence,  my  legislation  will  ask  03r>gress 
to  look  at  the  human  faces  behind  the  formal 
language  of  ttie  act.  It  will  ask  Representa- 
tives to  \ook  behind  the  numbers  and  recog- 
nize the  real  needs  of  our  most  ekJerty  co- 
zens. 

It  is  my  hope  that  if  erKXjgh  Members  of 
Congress  consider  this  matter  and  look 
behind  the  present  preference  catagories  to 
the  faces  of  their  oldest  constituents,  action 
will  follow. 


BOMBERS  FOR  QADHAPI:  WE 
MUST  JUDGE  GORBACHEV  BY 
HIS  ACTIONS  AND  NOT  JUST 
HIS  WORDS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  mcHiGAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
clearly  not  the  time  for  the  Soviet  Unk)n  to 
provkle  Libya  with  bombers  equipped  with  an 
air-to-air  refuelir>g  capability  that  enable  Colo- 
nel Oadhafi  to  deliver  his  chemkal  weapons 
to  Tel  Aviv  and  other  cx>untries  in  the  region. 
Does  this  Soviet  decisK)n  contribute  to  stabili- 
ty of  that  already  tense  region  of  the  wortd?  I 
trust  that  Mr.  Gort)achev  will  reconsider  this 
unwise  policy  and  work  with  our  Government 
to  bring  peace  to  that  turbulent  area. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  rhetoric  of  the  Soviet 
leader  extolling  the  accomplishments  of  the 
new  spirit  of  glasnost  and  perestroika  is  being 
contradicted  by  his  actions.  While  promises  of 
better  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  fine,  actions,  not  mere 
words,  build  confkJer)ce  and  intrcxluce  stability 
In  international  relations.  Selling  long-range 
bombers  to  Colonel  QadhafI  In  Ubya  is  a  de- 
stabilizing policy  that  should  not  be  acMed  to 
the  alreacfy  tense  Middle  East  equatk>n.  I 
hope  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  will  reconsider  this 
unwise  decision  and  get  the  United  States- 
Soviet  relationship  back  on  the  right  track. 

While  the  Bush  administratkin  is  taking  a 
cautk>usly  optimistic  approach  to  expanding 
United  States-Soviet  cooperation  in  resolving 
troubling  political  developments  around  the 
wortd,  giving  long-range  twmbers  to  the 
Libyan  madman  is  shocking.  Colonel  Qadha- 
fl's  track  re<x>rd  as  a  supporter  of  international 
terrorism,  a  backer  of  Insurgencies,  and  a 
meddler  in  the  affairs  of  his  North  African  and 
sub-Saharan  neighbors  is  well  known. 

The  planned  delivery  of  two  air  refueling 
tankers  to  Libya  adds  another  serious  military 
threat  to  Libya's  neighbors  as  well  as  to 
Israel.  In  past  years,  Libya  has  used  its 
Soviet-supplied  military  might  in  clashes  with 
Egypt.  Long-range  Libyan  aircraft  were  used  in 
the  war  in  Uganda  and  in  the  Sudan.  Chad 
has  been  victimized  by  Libyan  aggression  that 
Involved  the  use  of  Soviet  equipment  Why 
would  any  nation  that  claims  to  be  committed 
to  peace  and  International  harmony  provide 
the  unpredictable  colonel  with  more  tools  of 
war? 

News  reports  during  the  past  months  have 
revealed  that  Libya  has  developed  a  threaten- 
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ing  chemical  weapons  capability.  With  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Soviet  bombers  and  the  possible 
•ddMion  of  air-to-air  refueling  capability  to 
those  aircraft  Colonel  Qadhafi  can  easily  de- 
liver the  dreaded  chemical  weapons  to  his  un- 
suspecting neighbors  or  more  distant  en- 
emies. 

In  my  view,  tfie  recent  Soviet  decision  to 
provide  long-rar>ge  bombers  to  Qadhafi  has 
changed  ttw  entire  strategic  balance  in  tfie 
Middle  East  I  am  disappointed  in  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's decision  and  hope  that  he  will  recorv 
sider  this  unwae  move.  Deeds,  not  mere 
words,  are  the  key  to  building  stability  in  inter- 
national relations. 

I  commend  the  following  Washington  Post 
article  corKeming  the  new  Libyan  threat  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  6, 1989] 

U^  Calls  Sovitt  Plam  To  Sell  Libya  Jns 

"Damcsrous" 

(By  David  B.  Ottaway) 

The  Bush  administration  said  yesterday 
that  the  Soviet  decision  to  provide  Libya 
with  sophisticated  long-range  Su24D  Fencer 
Jets  and  a  refueling  aircraft  was  "a  danger- 
ous thing"  and  Indicated  It  would  be  taking 
up  the  issue  with  Soviet  authorities. 

Administration  officials  privately  con- 
firmed a  New  York  Times  report  yesterday 
that  the  Soviet  Union  already  has  shipped 
six  of  IS  Su248  to  Libya  and  agreed  to  refit 
an  m«  fo;-  aerial  refueling.  While  they  re- 
fused to  confirm  the  report  officially,  they 
expreaaed  "concern"  about  any  such  Soviet 
sale  to  Libya. 

"We  have  long  been  concerned  with 
(Libyan  leader  Moammar]  Gadhafi's  erratic 
and  dangerous  behavior."  said  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Richard  Boucher.  "Libya 
continues  to  act  in  an  unacceptable  fashion, 
particularly  in  its  support  for  terrorism  and 
international  subversion. 

"The  sale  of  any  kind  of  sophisticated 
weaponry  to  Libya  would  be  a  dangerous 
thing,  given  Gadhafi's  past  behavior."  be 
said. 

Boucher  said  the  United  SUtes  already 
bad  held  talks  with  the  Soviets  about  Its 
military  assistance  to  Libya,  adding,  "We'll 
be  talking  to  them  further  about  that." 

A  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  official  in 
Moscow  refused  to  confirm  or  deny  the 
report  but  defended  the  Soviet  Union's 
right  to  supply  such  arms  to  Libya.  "We 
proceed  on  the  principle  that  we  provide  as- 
sistance necessary  for  our  allies'  military 
and  security  needs.  Such  Is  the  buia  of  our 
relaUons  with  Ubya."  the  official  said. 

Israeli  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir, 
who  arrived  here  yesterday  for  talks  with 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  of  State 
James  A.  Baker  III  on  the  Middle  East 
peace  process,  seized  on  the  report  of  the 
arms  sale  to  urge  the  Bush  administration 
to  forgo  any  cut  in  U.S.  aid  to  Israel. 

Shamir's  spokesman.  Avi  Pazner.  said 
Shamir  told  Defense  Secretary  Eiick  Cheney 
in  a  meeting  yesterday  that  continued 
Soviet  sales  to  Arab  nations  underscored 
"the  need  to  maintain  Israel's  qualitative 
edge  In  face  of  the  quantitative  discrepan- 
cy" in  arms  supplies.  Panzer  said  Cheney  re- 
plied that  the  United  States  "understands" 
Israel's  problem. 

The  Soviet  sale  of  the  Su34  to  Libya  is  the 
second  Instance  in  which  Moscow  has  decid- 
ed to  provide  this  advanced  aircraft  to  an 
Arab  ally.  It  also  was  reported  last  fall  to 
have  decided  to  send  a  number  of  them  to 
Syria,  which  borders  Israel  and  is  commit- 
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ted  to  obtaining  military  "strategic  parity" 
with  the  Jewish  state. 

But  the  case  of  Libya  is  of  special  concern 
to  both  the  United  States  and  Israel  because 
of  Oadhafi's  unpredictable  character,  drive 
to  obtain  a  long-range  strike  capability  and 
proven  willingness  to  bomb  far-off  targets. 

In  March  1984.  Gadhafl  used  a  Soviet- 
built  Tu22  aircraft  on  a  bombing  mission 
870  miles  away  In  Omdurman.  near  the  Su- 
danese capital  Khartoum. 

The  Su24  Is  described  In  Jane's  "All  the 
Worlds  Aircraft  1988-89"  as  the  "best  deep- 
interdiction  aircraft  In  the  Soviet  tactical 
Inventory"  with  a  combat  radius  twice  that 
of  the  older  Sul7  and  nighttime  and  all- 
weather  capabilities. 

The  aircraft  has  variable-geometry  wings, 
allowing  them  to  move  into  different  posi- 
tions to  reach  speeds  of  up  to  Mach  2.18— 
slightly  more  than  twice  that  of  sound— and 
a  capability  of  flying  as  far  as  800  miles. 
This  would  not  be  enough  to  reikch  Israel 
without  at  least  one  aerial  refueling. 

Libya  apparently  already  had  sought  to 
obtain  such  a  capability  from  the  German 
firm  Intec,  which,  according  to  a  West 
German  Investigation,  provided  two  mobile 
facilities  to  Ubya  that  it  inltlaUy  thought 
were  suitable  only  for  "ground-based  refuel- 
ing." 

But  the  report  said  West  German  authori- 
ties also  were  checking  "whether  one  or  sev- 
eral memt>ers  of  the  Federal  Armed  Forces 
were  involved  in  the  midair  refueling 
project  in  Libya." 


LEGISLA-nVE  PAY  EQUITY 
STUDY 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OPMAim 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13,  1989 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my  proposal 
for  establishing  a  Commission  on  Emptoyment 
Discrimination  in  the  legislative  branch.  This 
proposal,  which  I  introduced  in  the  99th  and 
100th  Cor)gresses,  woukJ  direct  such  a  com- 
mission to  kientify  areas  of  wage  dischmina- 
tk)n  In  ttie  legislative  branch  and  make  recom- 
merxlatk^ns  for  its  eliminatkin. 

The  wage  gap  between  men  ar>d  women  in 
this  country  has  remained  constant  for  far  too 
k>ng.  In  1955,  women's  average  earnings 
were  63.9  percent  of  men's  average  earnings 
and  today,  in  1969,  ttie  percent  of  women's 
earnings  increased  to  only  70  percent  of  what 
men  earn.  This  dtscreparxry  contirHJes  in  spite 
of  the  passage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963. 
makir>g  it  illegal  to  pay  women  less  ttum  men 
for  doing  tt>e  same  work,  and  title  VII  of  tfie 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  outlawed  dis- 
cnminatx>n  in  employment  and  wages  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  race,  and  national  origin. 

The  relatK)nship  between  these  two  laws  is 
important  to  understanding  tfie  need  for  a 
study  of  pay  practk:es  in  tfie  legislative 
branch.  Ttie  Equal  Pay  Act  guarantees  women 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  However,  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  cannot  begin  to  reach  tfie  wage  dis- 
crimination tfiat  most  women  experience  for  a 
very  simple  reason.  By  and  large,  women  do 
not  work  in  tfie  same  jobs  as  men.  and  most 
women  remain  segregated  in  a  small  number 
of  kjw-paying.  dead-end  jobs,  a  tradition  that 
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fias  dk:tated  a  division  in  wage-earning  roles 
for  over  a  century. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that  of  more  than  36  mil- 
ik>n  women  employed  in  nonprofessional  oc- 
cupatrans  in  1985,  67  percent  worked  In 
female-dominated  jobs — jobs  tfiat  are  among 
the  lowest-paid  in  our  society.  Significantly, 
the  pay  women  receive  in  these  jobs  appears 
to  have  less  to  do  with  the  actual  work  they 
do  than  with  tfie  fact  that  they  are  women. 
Only  title  Vtl's  broader  prohibitk>n  of  discrimi- 
natk)n  in  employment  and  wages  can  reach 
these  women. 

In  1981,  the  Supreme  Court  clearly  spelled 
out  tfie  broader  implications  of  the  title  VII 
guarantees.  While  the  Equal  Pay  Act  states 
that  equal  pay  must  be  paid  for  equal  work, 
title  VII  requires  that  equal  pay  be  extended  to 
cases  in  which  work  being  done  by  men  and 
women  Is  not  exactly  the  same.  In  answer  to 
the  question  of  limiting  equal  pay  for  women 
and  men  to  ktontical  work,  the  Court  said  this 
wouM  mean: 

That  a  woman  who  is  dlscrlmlnatorily  un- 
derpaid could  obtain  no  relief— no  matter 
how  egregious  the  discrimination  might  be— 
unless  her  employer  also  employed  a  man  In 
an  equal  Job  in  the  same  establishment,  at  a 
higher  rate  of  pay. 

The  concept  of  pay  equity,  or  equal  pay  for 
work  of  equal  value,  means  that  different  jobs 
of  equal  worth  to  an  employer  should  be  paid 
the  same  wages.  In  the  face  of  tfie  wage  gap 
that  exists  for  working  women  and  men,  pay 
equity  requires  that  wages  be  based  on  the 
responsibility,  skill,  effort,  and  working  condi- 
tions involved,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  sex 
or  race  of  tfie  indivklual  who  performs  the  job. 
If  compensation  for  work  performed  is  not 
based  on  this  premise,  then  it  may  be  dis- 
criminatory, and  under  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  it  is  Illegal.  The  legislative  pay 
equity  study  I  am  introducing  today  seeks  to 
overcome  that  kind  of  inequity  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  Nation's  Government. 

My  legislation  would  accomplish  two  things: 
First  to  identify  the  existence  of  discriminatory 
wage-setting  and  personnel  poteies  and  prac- 
tices within  the  legislative  branch  as  a  wfiole, 
and  tfie  Library  of  Congress  specifically;  and 
second,  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
eliminating  these  inequities. 

My  legislation  would  establish  a  13-memfoer, 
bipartisan  commission  comprised  of  Memtiers 
of  Congress  and  labor  and  management  rep- 
resentatives from  tfie  Library  of  Congress. 
This  commisskjn  will  have  three  primary  re- 
sponsibilities: First  to  hire  an  indeperident 
consultant  to  conduct  a  pilot  stixjy  of  compen- 
sation paid  witfiin  and  between  job  dassiiNca- 
tions  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  to  ana- 
lyze relevant  personnel  polk;ies  and  practices; 
second,  to  make  specific  recommendations 
for  ensuring  compliance  with  title  VII  and 
policy  objectives  of  the  resolution;  and  third, 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  plan  for  imple- 
menting pay  equity  throughout  the  legislative 
branch. 

The  intent  of  this  legislatkin,  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  is  to  extend  equitable  job  dassifica- 
tkxi  and  pay  practices  to  the  legislative 
branch  employees  as  a  wfiole.  The  pilot  study 
to  be  conducted  within  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress woukJ  be  a  preliminary  step  to  achieving 
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the  larger  goal.  A  well-constructed  pilot  study 
would  yield  results  that  could  be  applied  to 
other  parts  of  the  legislative  branch  with  some 
assurance  that  the  specific  areas  of  inequity 
could  then  be  accurately  targeted. 

In  short,  the  completk>n  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  study  would  be  followed  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  ensur- 
ing pay  equity  within  the  legislative  branch,  in- 
cluding the  congresswnal  staff.  The  commis- 
sion woukj  have  18  months  to  complete  its 
work. 

I  beUeve  a  study  of  this  nature  is  necessary 
for  two  reasons.  First,  we  already  have  infor- 
mal data  revealing  the  pervasive  nature  of  sex 
inequity  in  the  legislative  end  judicial  branches 
of  our  Government.  A  1988  informal  study  of 
pay  scales  in  House  committees  demonstrat- 
ed that  women  and  men  are  not  equally  rep- 
resented in  all  pay  levels  in  House  commit- 
tees. Women  comprised  79  percent  of  these 
earning  $20,000  or  less,  while  men  comprised 
only  21  percent  of  those  falling  into  this  cate- 
gory. Moreover,  women  comprised  32  percent 
of  those  earning  $40,000  or  more  while  men 
comprised  the  remaining  68  percent  in  that 
income  group.  Second,  the  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial branches  of  our  Government  remain  the 
only  large-scale  employers  in  this  country  that 
do  fall  within  the  compliance  guidelines  of  title 
VII.  The  long  tradition  by  which  Congress  has 
exempted  itself  from  the  laws  which  it  enacts 
for  ttie  benefit  of  everyone  else  has  perpet- 
uated an  unquestioned  acceptarwe  of  imbal- 
ance in  equitable  pay  practices. 

The  concept  I  propose  is  not  by  any  means 
new.  When  this  bill  was  being  reviewed  in  the 
98th  Congress,  Nina  Rothchild,  commissioner 
of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Employee 
Relations  testified  that  17  States  had  changed 
their  fair  employment  practice  laws  to  Include 
the  standard  that  men  and  women  should  be 
paid  equally  for  work  requiring  comparable 
skill,  effort,  and  responsibility.  At  present,  28 
States  have  either  completed  or  are  in  the 
process  of  completing  studies  of  the  type  pro- 
posed in  my  legislation.  Over  100  State  and 
local  governments  have  undertaken  pay 
equity  initiative  with  successful  outcomes. 

Indeed,  only  a  month  ago,  Montgomery 
County,  MD,  granted  5-percent  raises  to  2,900 
county  workers  in  jobs  held  predominantly  by 
women  and  minorities.  This  action,  resulting 
from  a  county  council  task  force  study,  was 
reported  by  county  officials  to  represent  an 
effort  to  place  more  value  on  the  types  of  jobs 
most  commonly  held  by  women.  A  spokes- 
woman from  the  Montgomery  County  Pay 
Equity  Coalition  stated,  "This  has  reduced,  if 
no  totally  eliminated,  race  and  sex  bias  in 
classifications."  I  believe  this  kind  of  initiative, 
accomplished  without  a  court  order,  merits  the 
admiration  of  this  body  and  should  stand  as  a 
model  for  us  to  follow. 

I  wMI  conclude  my  remartts  by  offering  one 
other  example  which  demonstrates  the  kind  of 
plan  and  result  that  is  taking  place  throughout 
the  country,  a  pattern  that  I  want  to  see  take 
place  in  the  legislative  branch.  In  1980,  a  job 
evaluatk)n  study  performed  in  Colorado 
Springs  revealed  a  wage  disparity  between 
female-dominated  clerical  jobs  and  male- 
dominated  maintenance  jobs,  which  both  re- 
ceived the  same  numerical  rating.  The  city 
council  adopted  a  4-year  plan  to  con-ect  the 
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wage  differential  at  a  projected  cost  of  $1.7 
million,  which  is  2.6  percent  of  the  annual  pay- 
roll. The  consen/ative  Republican  mayor  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Robert  Isaac,  summarized 
their  new  pay  equity  polkry  by  saying: 

We  did  something  fair  and  just,  and  In 
return,  we  got  ourselves  great  employee 
morale,  lower  turnover,  and  higher  produc- 
tivity. Isn't  that  what  the  private  sector  is 
always  looking  for. 

In  a  momentous  decision.  Congress  made 
freedom  from  discrimination  in  employment 
the  law  of  the  land.  This  was  done  out  of  a 
conscientious  and  profound  sense  that  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  Yet,  we  persist  in  deny- 
ing to  our  own  employees  the  compensation 
that  is  rightfully  theirs  and  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  decision.  I  believe  this  is  an  ex- 
ception that  we  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
reconcile  with  the  worthy  intent  of  the  law  we 
came  to  believe  was  so  necessary  over  25 
years  ago.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  legislation  to  create  a  Commission 
on  Employment  Discrimination  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 


PRIVATE  RETIREMENT  HEALTH 
INSURANCE:  A  SHAKEY  REED 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

or  CAuroRMiA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13.  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  needs 
to  find  a  way  to  ensure  that  when  corporate 
and  union  workers  have  been  promised  health 
benefits  in  their  retirement  years,  that  ttiose 
promises  are  kept:  through  good  times  and 
bad,  through  buy-outs  and  sell-outs. 

The  following  transcript  from  the  NBC 
Nightly  News  of  Febmary  14,  1989  shows  why 
we  need  to  make  reforms  in  the  system  and 
why  we  need  to  continue  to  strengthen  Medi- 
care and  maintain  our  safety  net  of  medical 
care  insurance. 

Transcript  Prom  NBC  Nightly  News- 
Tuesday,  February  14, 1989 

Tom  Brokaw.  Something  that  concerns 
almost  all  Americans,  retirement  health  In- 
surance benefits.  Most  employees  expect  to 
get  them  when  they  stop  working.  But  now, 
a  proposed  new  accounting  change  could  en- 
courage companies  to  start  scaling  back  re- 
tirement benefits.  This  accounting  change 
would  force  those  companies  to  recognize 
the  cost  of  future  l)eneflts  now  and  that 
would  reduce  their  current  profit  state- 
ments. NBC's  Mike  Jensen  reports  tonight 
that  this  is  only  one  threat,  however,  to  the 
health  benefits  of  retired  people. 

Mike  Jensen.  Prank  Wltrokl  had  open- 
heart  surgery  two  years  ago.  It  was  paid  for 
by  medical  Insurance  that  was  part  of  a  sev- 
erance (tape  gap)  when  he  retired  after 
twenty-seven  years  with  iunerlcan  Porest 
Products  Company. 

Man.  And.  as  you  can  see.  there's  nothing 
left  now.  just,  just  an  empty  building. 

Jensen.  But  last  Summer,  Prank's  old 
company,  which  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
Wall  Street  firm  of  Kolberg,  Kravls.  Rob- 
erts, was  sold  off  and  the  medical  Insurance 
was  canceled.  Prank  Witroki  feels  betrayed. 
He  has  an  artificial  heart  valve  and  his  wife 
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has  cancer.  He  says  the  medical  l}eneflts  are 
one  reason  why  he  stayed  so  long  with 
American  Porest  Products. 

P'RANK  Witroki.  I  can  remember  many 
times  when  I've  l>een  offered  other  positions 
and  had  my  superior  sit  down  with  me  and 
say,  yeaih,  but  now.  look.  Prank,  you  know, 
these  people  don't  have  anything  over  you. 
This  is  what  we've  got.  You've  got,  you've 
got  this  medical  program  that'll  last  you  till 
the  day  you  die. 

Jensen.  That's  what  most  retirees  expect, 
health  Insurance  until  the  day  they  die.  But 
millions  of  Americans  are  not  getting  it, 
even  when  It's  been  promised.  Retirees  are 
finding  that  companies  all  over  the  country 
are  reducing  health  l>eneflts  and  in  some 
cases  cancelling  them. 

One  reason:  retirees  are  living  longer.  An- 
other: skyrocketing  medical  costs.  Compa- 
nies say  they  can't  afford  it.  Also,  the  Wall 
Street  takeover  l>oom.  To  make  a  profit  on 
their  takeovers,  corporate  raiders  sometimes 
have  to  cancel  retirees  health  insurance, 
even  though  many  people  think  that's 
unfair. 

Man.  The  question  is:  Who  should  get  the 
money?  The  people  who  work  forty,  thirty 
years  for  this  company,  who,  who  put  their 
lives  into  this  company  and  who  are  prom- 
ised retirement  health  insurance  for  the 
rest  of  their  life,  or  someone  who  came 
along,  l>ought  out  this  company  in  a  specu- 
lative venture  eight  months  ago,  broke  up 
the  company  and  wants  to  take  that  money 
for  himself? 

Jensen.  Because  of  the  way  Congress  has 
written  the  laws,  corporate  raiders  are  legal- 
ly entitled  to  take  the  money.  Unlike  pen- 
sion promises,  which  are  l}acked  by  law, 
health-insurance  promises  often  are  not. 

Man.  There  is  no  vesting.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement other  than  the  moral  one,  that 
these  benefits  l>e  covered. 

Jensen.  Also,  retirees  have  very  little  clout 
in  the  corporate  world. 

Man.  As  you  know,  a  retired  person  no 
longer  has  the  ability  to  negotiate  a  con- 
tract, switch  employers,  form  a  imion,  go  on 
strike,  do  anjrthing  like  that. 

Jensen.  But  Frank  Witroki  Is  doing  some- 
thing. He's  suing.  He  says  he  took  fifteen 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
less  in  severance  l>eneflts,  just  to  get  the  re- 
tirement health  plan. 

Woman.  I  think,  you  know,  that  he's  enti- 
tled, working  all  his  life,  to  be  able  to  have  a 
good  years  of  enjoyment. 

Jensen.  Executives  of  American  Porest 
Products  say  they  offered  their  retirees  a 
lump  sum  payment. 

Man.  We  (garbled)  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  help  them  relocate  their  Insur- 
ance, if  that  was  possible  for  them,  or  to  use 
the  money  wherever  they  wanted  to. 

Jensen.  But  Witroki  says  that's  not  nearly 
enough  to  pay  for  private  Insurance  and 
that,  in  any  event.  t)ecause  of  his  health 
problems  and  his  wife,  he's  now  considered 
uninsurable.  The  problem  is  enormous  for 
the  nation's  companies,  which  face  four 
hundred  billion  dollars  worth  of  future 
medical  claims  from  retired  employees  and 
for  people  like  Prank  Witroki,  who  face 
years  of  retirement  without  the  medical  in- 
surance they  were  counting  on.  Mike 
Jensen.  NBC  News.  New  York. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE  FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 

HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OP  PBfMSTLVAinA 

m  THX  House  or  reprssemtativks 
Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

W.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speakef.  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  distinguished  coileague  from 
Washington.  Congressman  John  Miller.  I 
would  like  to  initiate  the  13th  year  of  the  Con- 
gressional Call  to  ConscterKe  for  Soviet  Jews. 
I  am  prood  to  )0»n  Congressman  Miller  in  co- 
chamrig  the  Call  to  Conscience  this  year. 

Since  its  inceptkxi  in  1976,  the  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Corwcience  has  been  an  effec- 
tive means  for  Members  of  Congress  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  seeking  freedom 
Of  ralgion  and  the  nght  to  emigrate.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Union  of  Counols  (or  Soviet 
Jews,  the  purpose  of  this  vigil  and  our  weekly 
statements  on  the  House  fkxx  is  to  demorv 
strate  our  continued,  bipartisan  concern  for 
human  hghts  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  ex- 
press our  support  for  irnjividuals  and  families 
wishing  to  emigrate  to  tf>e  free  world. 

This  IS  a  particularly  important  time  to  renew 
our  support  of  Soviets  wtK>  are  persecuted  by 
their  own  Goverrwnent.  We  are  witnessing  in 
the  Soviet  Union  many  dramatic  changes  Yet 
It  is  dear  that  in  tf>e  area  of  Jewish  emigra- 
tion, ttw  progress  f»s  been  haphazard.  In  ttie 
past  few  years.  Jewish  emigration  has  fluctu- 
ated tremendously.  In  1979.  51.230  Soviet 
Jews  were  alk>wed  to  emigrate,  yet  by  1986 
that  number  had  dwindled  to  only  1.000.  In 
1967  and  1988  the  situation  improved;  19.300 
Jews  emigrated  last  year.  While  this  trer>d  is 
erxxxjraging  arxj  while  we  are  seeing  some 
well-krwwn  refuseniks,  such  as  Yuli  Koshar- 
ovsky,  Gregory  Rosenstein,  and  Benjamin 
Charney,  beir>g  alkiwed  to  leave,  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  still  remain. 

Permission  to  emigrate  appears  to  be  an  ar- 
bitrary process  and  emigres  continually  face 
problems.  These  irKlude  requirements  whk:h 
permit  applicants'  relatives  to  veto  an  applica- 
tion, a  time  Nmit  for  those  who  allegedly  have 
had  access  to  state  secrets,  invitations  not 
being  delivered  to  tf>e  family  seeking  emigra- 
tkxi.  and  "first  degree"  relative  limitations 
which  still  remain  codified  and  enforced 
against  Soviet  Jews  wtx)  want  to  t>e  reunited 
with  their  families  in  the  United  States  or 
Israel. 

Arxl  we  must  rememtier,  Mr  Speaker,  that 
thousarxls  of  tfK>se  facing  problems  with  ob- 
taining permission  to  leave  are  harassed  arxJ 
erxlangered  while  still  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Grassroots  organizatkxis  in  the  Soviet  Union 
such  as  Pamyat  promote  anti-Semitk:  sksgans. 
Furthermore.  Soviet  Jews  are  denied  access 
to  universities,  fired  from  ttieir  jobs  wtien  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  emigrate,  and  severely 
harassed  wtwn  practKing  their  religion. 

These  are  violations  of  the  most  basic 
human  rights.  That  is  why  we  in  the  Congress, 
Mr.  Speaker,  must  continue  to  speak  out.  We 
must  all  partk^pate  in  the  Uroon  of  Councils 
Congressional  Call  to  Cortscience  vigil  until 
Soviet  Jews  are  granted  tt>eir  religious  free- 
dom, and  their  hght  to  emigrate.  Religious 
freedom  must  t>e  the  mle  not  ttie  exceptk>n.  It 
is  up  to  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  demonstrate  a 
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sustained  commitment  to  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  potential  emigres,  by  repeatedly  and 
publicly  calling  attention  to  their  plight.  Our  bi- 
partisan effort  in  defense  of  indivkjual  freedom 
is  essential.  As  a  cochairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Conscience  for  1969.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  us  tfvougfMxrt  the  year. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can 
truly  proclaim  that  ttie  struggle  for  freedom 
has  been  won. 

Celebrate  tfie  openir>g  of  tfie  Jewish  Cultur- 
al Center  In  Moscow. 

Soviet  acceptance  of  Jewish  life  and  cuKure 
is  only  tentative.  Unhindered  Jewish  religious 
practice  and  cultural  celet>ratk>ns,  the  hght  to 
read  Hebrew  and  study  the  Torah,  all  remain 
out  of  bounds  for  most  Soviet  Jews. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
PROCESS  REFORM  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week  current  law  says  that  both  \be  House 
and  the  Senate  were  to  have  passed  the  first 
concurrent  resolutk>n  on  ttie  txjdget  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  With  the  end  of  this  legislative 
week  rapidly  approaching,  it  is  again  painfully 
obvious  that  another  budget  deadline  will 
come  and  go.  and  Congress  will  not  have  met 
its  statutory  obligatk>n  to  pass  a  budget  reso- 
lutkKi  for  tfie  coming  fiscal  year  by  April  1 5. 

Ttiis  disappointing  development  would  be 
noteworthy  if  it  was  tfie  exceptkjn,  instead  of 
the  norm.  The  truth  is  that  Congress  has 
made  a  habit  of  working  this  way  for  a  numt>er 
of  years  now.  During  tfie  1 980's,  tf>e  Congress 
missed  its  statutory  deadlines  for  passing  tfie 
budget  resolution  conference  report  in  every 
year.  Most  recently,  we  came  close  to  meet- 
ing our  deadline  in  1968  and  dkj  in  fact  pass 
all  appropriatk^ns  bills  by  tfie  end  of  June,  txjt 
that  came  about  simply  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary 2-year  budget  agreement  that  was 
produced  under  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  a  full  blown  txidget  summit  in  1987. 

Because  of  tfie  present  congressk}nal  cul- 
ture of  missed  Ixidget  deadlines  and  smoke- 
and-mirrors  defrcit  reduction  plans,  I  am  join- 
ing today  with  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
Boe  Michel,  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
of  tfie  House  of  Representatives,  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  consolidate  and  furtfier  tfie 
stalled  det>ate  in  improving  tfie  budget  proc- 
ess. In  additk>n.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
joined  by  Representative  Bill  Frenzel.  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  and  Congressman  Tim 
Penny  and  Congressman  Charlie  Stenholm 
in  introducing  this  new,  bipartisan  initiative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  that  historic  1987  budget 
summit  agreement  was  reached,  it  was  hoped 
tfiat  tfie  cooperation  in  that  plan  would  carry 
over  into  1989  and  beyond  so  that  we  might 
develop  a  hatiit  of  meeting  budget  deadlines 
with  aedible  defrcit  reduction  plans,  instead  of 
nearly  always  missing  tfiem  with  deficit  reduc- 
tk}n  strategies  whk:h  almost  everyone  believes 
are  well  sfiort  of  tfie  mark.  It  obvkiusly  dkJ  not 
work  out  tfiat  way,  and  tfie  budget  process  we 
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operate  with  tfie  Congress  in  1989  is  not 
working  as  well  as  it  had  been  hoped  for  last 
year,  and  is  certainly  getting  failing  grades  rel- 
ative to  how  writers  of  the  1974  Congression- 
al Budget  Impoundment  Control  Act  planned 
more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Over  the  1980's,  former  Presklent  Reagan 
and  now  President  Bush  have  proposed  a  va- 
riety of  budget  process  reform  ideas  to  deal 
with  the  annual  process  paralysis  that  grips 
tfie  Congress  nearty  every  spring.  Last  minute, 
thousand  page,  bloated  spending  monsters  of 
recent  years  is  certainly  no  way  to  run  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  no  way  to  spend 
the  more  than  $1,200  billkin  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  each  year,  especially  if  we  expect  to 
give  tfiem  tfieir  money's  worth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  virtually  every  Member  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  has  experienced 
some  degree  of  frustration  about  the  way  we 
plan,  raise,  earmark,  and  spend  the  taxpayers' 
dollars.  Nearly  all  of  us  have  at  some  time  ex- 
pressed confusion  atxxjt  the  complexity  of  the 
Federal  budget,  its  authorizing  and  aippropria- 
tions  process,  and  how  this  hopelessly  lay- 
ered mechanism  is  in  dire  need  of  substantial 
reforms. 

Discussions  about  the  many  kjeas  for 
budget  process  reform  have  come  and  gone 
over  the  years.  This  tinkering,  whk:h  for  the 
most  part  fias  come  via  tfie  reconciliatran 
process,  has  produced  some  improvements, 
such  as  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bal- 
anced budget  law  which  placed  us  on  a  rea- 
sonable path  toward  a  balanced  budget.  But 
for  the  most  part,  the  budget  process  has 
failed  the  American  people,  and  we  have  not 
accomplished  very  much  of  what  most  Mem- 
bers wouki  have  liked  in  terms  of  simplifying 
the  process,  reducing  tfie  annual  budget  writ- 
ing workload,  and  strengthening  mechanisms 
of  spending  discipline  and  enforcement. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1985,  I  fiave 
become  increasingly  concerned  at>out  these 
failures  in  tfie  current  budget  mechanism.  I 
have  watched  fiow  genuine  efforts  to  substan- 
tially amend  the  t>udget  process  for  the  tietter 
have  met  with  little  success.  This  has  hap- 
pened for  a  variety  of  reasons,  both  good  and 
bad.  But  the  bottom  line  in  this  on-going 
debate  is  that  a  tot  of  good  kleas  from  both 
the  last  two  administratkins  and  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  have  been  lost 
or  ignored  in  the  sea  of  piecemeal  profAsals 
aimed  at  improving  the  budget  process. 

Back  in  1987,  I  joined  with  my  friend  over  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Pete  Domenici.  in  Introducing  the  Fiscal 
Procedures  Improvement  Act  of  1987  in  tfie 
House  of  Representatives.  At  the  time,  that 
comprehensive  proposal  contained  many  of 
tfie  best  ideas  for  reforming  the  budget  proc- 
ess in  tfie  budget  reform  debate.  It  was  a 
seven-point  program  aimed  at  restoring  disci- 
pline and  accountability  to  the  process.  Sever- 
al of  the  kleas  in  that  proposal  found  their 
way  into  law  in  one  form  or  another,  but  tfiere 
was  wklespread  recognition  that  much  more 
needed  to  be  done  on  the  budget  process 
front 

Now.  nearty  2  years  later.  I  am  again 
pleased  to  be  tfie  main  cosponsor  in  tfie 
House  of  another  effort  to  reform  the  budget 
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process  with  Senators  Pete  Domenici,  Bob 
MiCHEu  Biu  Frenzel,  Tim  Penny,  Charlie 
Stenholm,  and  I  are  offering  a  series  of  evo- 
lutionary budget  process  reforms  like  that  con- 
tained in  S.  391,  introduced  by  Senators  Do- 
menici and  Johnston,  to  help  make  the 
budget  process  work  more  efficiently  for  those 
of  us  in  the  Federal  Government  and  ultimate- 
ly for  the  American  people. 

The  nuts  and  txjits  of  this  bill  are  a  product 
of  extensive  discussions  and  deliberations  by 
many  knowledgeable  people.  It  contains  many 
similarities  to  the  suggestions  made  by  former 
Congressional  Budget  Office  Director  Rudolf 
G.  Penner  and  Alan  J.  Abramson  of  the  Urban 
Institute  Press  in  their  book  "Broken  Purse 
Strings."  This  specific  proposal  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  two  former  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Jimmy 
Carter  and  the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

What  our  proposal  hopes  to  achieve  is 
threefold.  First,  we  hope  to  make  progress  in 
simplifying  the  budget  process,  by  removing 
layer  upon  layer  of  criss-crossed  programs 
and  responsibilities.  Second,  we  hope  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  annual  workload  of  writ- 
ing a  completely  new  budget  resolution  each 
and  every  year.  Third,  we  fwpe  to  implement 
a  numlier  of  initiatives  aimed  at  strengthening 
the  budget's  enforcement  mechanisms  to  help 
impose  a  degree  of  spending  discipline  that 
was  intended  when  the  1974  Budget  Act  was 
passed  to  give  memt>ers  a  set  of  big  picture 
targets  for  spending  and  revenues  that  were 
to  govern  the  bottom  line  of  the  myriad  of  indi- 
vklual  Federal  spending  programs. 

More  precisely,  this  legislation  proposes  a 
set  of  five  evaluationary  changes  and  refine- 
ments to  the  existing  1974  Budget  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  better  franrwwork  for  more  orderly  and 
efficient  fiscal  decisions  within  the  Federal 
Government.  It  seeks  to  implement  this  five- 
point  program  without  compromising  the  func- 
tion or  jurisdictkjn  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Pertiaps  the  most  dramatic  departure  from 
the  current  budget  process  as  we  know  it  is 
the  establishment  of  a  new,  18-member  Joint 
Budget  Committee  to  help  avoid  the  harmful 
delays  that  occur  between  the  independent 
actions  of  the  separate  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  that  have  plagued  the 
budget  process  over  the  years.  This  Joint 
Committee  would  consist  of  nine  memtwrs 
from  each  body,  with  five  members  from  the 
majority  and  four  from  the  minority. 

As  we  envision  tf>e  Joint  Committee,  its 
membership  would  consist  of  the  cun-ent 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  the  two  re- 
spective Budget  Committees,  as  well  as  the 
chiairmen  and  ranking  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  in  both  Chambers.  To  round  out 
the  18  seats  on  the  new  joint  committee  are  6 
open  seats,  to  be  filled  by  the  leadership  of 
which  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  majority  leader  have  at  least  1  ap- 
pointment. 

This  Joint  Committee  would  assume  all  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  current 
Budget  Committees,  and  the  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  would  rotate  annually  Ijetween 
the  Chambers.  The  chainnan  and  vice-chair- 
man would  be  responsible  for  scoring  legisla- 
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tion  for  enforcement  purposes  in  their  respec- 
tive Chambers. 

The  second  major  component  of  our  tiill 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  2-year  budget 
process  to  streamline  procedures  and  encour- 
age a  longer  range  view  of  fiscal  policy.  The 
President  would  be  required  to  submit  a  2- 
year  budget  within  1 5  days  of  the  tjeginning  of 
each  new  Congress.  The  kHennial  budget 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  statutory  deficit  targets  in 
both  the  first  and  second  years,  and  would  in- 
clude binding  totals  to  each  standing  full  com- 
mittee. 

Third,  our  bill  would  consolidate  the  more 
than  20  different,  and  very  fragmented  spend- 
ing functions  to  directly  correspond  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  executive  agencies  and  legislative 
committees  into  three  general  categories  of 
spending  to  restore  order  and  simplicity  to  the 
budgeting  process.  These  groupings  would  be 
subdivided  into  two  additional  sutx^ategories, 
discretionary  programs,  and  mandatory  or  en- 
titlement spending  programs  to  further  remove 
the  confusing  shroud  of  the  current  array  of 
spending  functions  and  categories. 

Fourth,  our  bill  would  build  upon  the  facili- 
tating participation  of  the  President  in  the 
1 987  Budget  Summit  by  converting  the  annual 
budget  resolution  blueprint  into  a  joint  resolu- 
tion requiring  the  President's  signature. 
Budget  resolutions  would  carry  the  force  of 
law,  and  would  necessarily  make  the  Presi- 
dent an  early  and  active  partner  in  the  proc- 
ess to  facilitate  agreement  on  a  budget  to  ex- 
pedite the  appropriations  process.  In  this  way, 
our  budget  reform  proposal  would  build  incen- 
tives into  the  budget  process  to  assure  a 
comprehensive  debate  on  budget  policy  and 
priorities  without  the  crisis  atmosphere  of  a 
Government  shutdown  or  continuing  budget 
resolution. 

Fifth,  if  a  budget  resolution  is  not  adopted 
by  May  1 5  of  the  first  year  of  the  biennium,  an 
automatic  budget  resolution  would  take  effect 
funded  at  levels  which  correspor>d  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets.  Under  the 
current  budget  process,  these  targets  present- 
ly take  effect  in  Septemt}er  Instead  of  May, 
and  often  lead  to  the  stop-and-go  budget  pro- 
cedures that  produced  the  1 ,000  page  budget 
resolution  which  President  Reagan  referred  to 
in  his  memorable  1988  State  of  the  Union 
speech.  These  spending  arKi  revenue  totals 
would  remain  in  effect,  unless  or  until  the 
Congress  agrees  to  a  budget  resolution  under 
normal  procedures. 

In  addition,  our  bill  also  takes  the  important 
step  of  encouragir>g,  but  not  requiring  2-year 
appropriations  bills.  It  provides  for  an  automat- 
ic continuing  resolution,  funded  at  prior-year 
levels,  for  any  of  the  13  regular  appropriation 
bills  which  fail  to  be  signed  into  law  by  Octo- 
ber 1.  This  feature,  in  combination  with  the 
technical  changes  in  various  budget  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  in  our  bill,  will  further  sim- 
plify the  txjdget  process  and  strengthen  the 
enforcement  of  budget  agreements. 

Finally,  our  bill  makes  an  additional  state- 
ment, in  the  form  of  a  "Sense  of  the  Con- 
gress" resolution,  that  urges  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  establish  a  new  set  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targets  beyond  1993  to 
eliminate  that  portion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment's  deficit  that  is  hidden  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Fund  surplus. 

The  current  practice  of  using  the  surplus  of 
revenues  over  expenditures  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Program  to  hide  the  true  size  of  the 
Government's  general  operating  deficit  is  a 
sham,  and  is  certainly  not  the  kind  of  proce- 
dure which  instills  a  sense  of  confidence 
about  the  ability  of  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram to  meet  its  obligations  to  today's  young- 
er workers  when  they  beconr>e  tomorrow's  re- 
tirees. 

Our  bill  suggests  that  we  adopt  a  new  set  of 
deficit  targets  beyond  1993  that  will  put  Vne 
general  operating  defk:it  on  a  trajectory  to 
repay  the  Social  Security  Program  all  that  has 
been  borrowed  over  the  last  5  years.  From 
our  perspective,  that  is  the  prudent  thing  to  do 
for  the  future.  Certainly,  tt>e  precise  level  of 
these  new  targets  requires  more  thought  and 
study.  That  is  why  we  decided  to  include  only 
"Sense  of  Congress"  language  in  our  reform 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  believes  that  tfie 
Congressional  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1989  is 
the  panacea  for  our  budget  deficit.  In  fact, 
none  of  us  seek  to  do  more  than  make  refine- 
ments to  the  existing  process  to  make  the  ex- 
isting budget  framework  work  better. 

I  believe  this  bipartisan  proposal  is  an 
honest,  constructive  effort  to  deal  with  the 
frustratK)ns  many  of  us  have  felt  over  the  last 
few  years.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
in  supporting  this  proposal  to  put  an  end  to 
the  fragmentation  and  ambiguity  that  has 
damaged  the  efficiency  of  the  way  we  sperKj 
the  taxpayers'  hard-earned  moneys. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  LEBANON 
CONTINUES 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of 
Lebanon  continues.  On  tfie  eve  of  tf>e  14th 
anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  civil  strife,  more 
than  150,000  people  have  died.  Since  March 
8,  the  heaviest  bombardments  in  4  years  have 
killed  more  than  200  people  and  wounded 
about  600  persons  in  tf>e  beleagured  city  of 
Beinjt.  Equally  devastating  are  the  numbers  of 
men.  women,  and  children  sufferirtg  physical 
and  mental  breakdowns  from  the  protracted, 
indiscriminate  terror  that  surrounds  this  city  of 
1.2  million  people. 

The  Syrian  shelling  of  Beirut  came  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Lebanese  Government's  at- 
tempt to  close  and  secure  illegally  operating 
ports  under  Syrian  control.  According  to  the 
Lebanese  Government,  these  ports  allow  safe 
harbor  for  terrorist  and  drug  smuggling  activi- 
ties. 

Three  million  Lebanese  are  embroiled  in  a 
stpjggle  to  exercise  control  over  their  own 
destinies.  They  hope  for  nothir)g  more  than  to 
t>e  left  alone  by  their  neighbors  and  outskJe 
forces.  Syria— Lebanon's  neighbor  to  the 
east — occupies  65  percent  of  Let>anese  soil 
with  40.000  troops  and  Syria  is  now  deter- 
mined to  extend  its  hegemony  over  Lebanon's 
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capital  city— a  city  that  once  prided  itself  as 
being  the  "Paris  of  the  Middle  East" 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  Syria  and  its 
surrogates  to  continue  the  carnage  and  de- 
struction of  Beirut.  Reports  today  indicate  ttiat 
the  Syrians  are  continuing  the  shelling  and 
have  hurled  more  than  20,000  shells  against 
Beirut.  More  men,  women,  and  children  have 
been  killed  and  hospitals,  schools,  and  homes 
af9  still  betng  destroyed. 

I  am  introducing  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
President  to  push  for  an  immediate  cease-fire 
amor>g  the  parties  in  Lebanon,  urge  the  re- 
moval of  all  foreign  military  and  paramilitary 
forces,  and  calling  upon  the  Lebanese  people 
to  begin  a  process  of  internal  reconciliation. 
The  resolution  recognizes  tt>e  efforts  of  the 
League  of  Arab  States  and  calls  for  the 
United  States  to  support  this  and  other  inter- 
national efforts.  Finally,  it  urges  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  to  fulfill  the  constitutional 
mandate  to  elect  a  new  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lebanese  are  strong,  en- 
terprising, and  resilient  people  and  who  are 
committed  to  a  united,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent Lebanon  with  a  central  government 
capable  of  governing.  Recently,  President 
Bush  declared  that  he  was  going  to  find  a  way 
to  make  a  difference  in  Lebanon.  This  resolu- 
tk>n  denwnstrates  our  intent  to  strongly  sup- 
port that  commitment 
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Mr.  Bair  is  not  ttie  only  artist  in  the  family, 
however.  Dodie  is  a  very  accomplished  artist 
herself  specializing  in  floral  design. 

I  wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  in- 
formatk>n  about  this  fascinating,  unique,  and 
rare  art  form. 


Apnl  IS.  1989 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE 
ACT  OF  1989 


TRIBtJTE  TO  HARVEY  E.  BAIR 


UMI 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OP  rOfllSTLVAMIA 
ni  THB  HOUSE  or  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Thursday,  AprU  13,  1989 

Mr.  GOOOLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  acknowledge  the 
artistic  endeavors  of  Mr.  Harvey  E.  Bair,  of 
Mechanicsburg,  PA. 

In  1982,  Mr.  Bair,  a  former  U.S.  marine,  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  and  then  another  serious 
disease  which  caused  gangrene  to  attack  his 
fingertips.  As  Mr.  Bair  started  on  his  road  to 
recovery,  his  doctors  explained  how  important 
It  was  for  Nm  to  work  with  his  fingers  to 
regain  circulation.  It  was  during  time  spent  in 
occupational  therapy  that  Mr.  Bair  discovered 
the  art  of  repousse,  which  is  the  shaping  of 
metal  into  patterrw  in  relief  in  an  ornamental 
manner. 

Over  16  years  have  now  passed  and  Mr. 
Bair  has  refir>ed  his  art.  He  has  continued 
hammering  and  molding  copper  strips  into 
very  intricate  and  artistic  designs  and  is  cur- 
rently tfie  only  known  artist  to  be  creatir>g 
copper  tiiptychs.  The  original  tnptychs  were 
either  an  ancient  Roman  wnting  tablet  with 
three  waxed  leaves  hinged  together,  or  in 
Greece,  a  picture  or  carving  of  three  panels 
side  by  side.  They  have  been  made  out  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  brass  in  ancient 
times. 

Mr.  Bair  and  his  wife,  Dodie,  now  have  a 
traveling  exhibit  of  Han/ey's  two  large  tiip- 
tychs. They  are  hand  tooled,  and  made  of 
copper.  Tfie  first  tiiptych  is  entitled  the  "Re- 
demption Story"  and  ttie  second  "Experience 
Calvary."  Each  work  of  art  took  about  3 
months  to  create. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE  FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  13,  1989 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  my  distinguished  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Peter  Kostmayer  and  I,  as  cochairmen 
of  the  Congressional  Call  to  Conscience  for 
Soviet  Jews,  would  like  to  invite  all  our  col- 
leagues to  continue  efforts  on  behalf  of  tfiose 
persecuted  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Conscience  vigil  for  Soviet  Jews, 
sponsored  by  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet 
Jews,  is  an  effort  to  dramatize  the  plight  of 
prisoners  of  conscience  and  other  persons 
wfio  are  seeking  freedom  and  emigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  purpose  of  the  vigil  is  to  use  weekly 
Congressional  Record  statements  to  draw 
attention  to  problems  of  Jews  and  others  who 
now  face  oppression  in  tfie  Soviet  Union.  The 
vigil  has  tieen  a  particularly  useful  vehicle  for 
voicing  bipartisan  congressional  support  for  in- 
dividuals and  families  wishing  to  emigrate  to 
tfie  free  world.  Hard  work  on  this  issue  has 
paid  off.  The  Soviet  Unkin  is  liberalizing.  Per- 
mission of  dissent  continues  to  expand.  More 
and  more  citizens  are  being  allowed  to  speak 
and  write  freely.  A  significant  number  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  have  been  released,  emigratkjn 
numbers  have  irKreased,  and  there  is  more 
religious  freedom.  However,  human  rights 
abuses  continue  to  take  place  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  quote  from  the  1988  State  Depart- 
ment Report  on  Human  Rights, 

Most  of  the  current  reforms  have  yet  to 
be  reinforced  by  the  adoption  of  laws,  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  and  bureaucratic 
procedures  that  will  ensure  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual citizens. 

The  call  to  Conscience  has  been  a  useful 
tool  in  helping  those  many  people  still  denied 
their  basic  human  rights.  Hard  work  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  has  brought  success,  as  in 
the  case  of  Vladimir  Meshkov,  who  recently 
was  given  permission  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Unkjn.  But  there  are  countiess  other 
cases  of  people  wfio  still  need  our  help,  ^ami- 
lies  such  as  the  Lurie  family  who  first  applied 
to  emigrate  in  1979,  and  are  now  separated 
from  their  daughter  and  mother. 

At  this  time,  it  is  especially  important  that 
we  demonstiate  our  continued  concern  for 
human  rights.  We  must  seize  the  opportunity 
of  gl^snost  to  redouble  our  efforts  for  those 
denied  basic  human  rights  in  tfie  Soviet  Unkin. 

With  your  assistance,  the  congressional  vigil 
can  continue  its  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
Soviet  Jews,  Christians,  and  others  who  are 
persecuted  for  seeking  liberty. 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to 
have  been  a  guest  of  the  President  recentiy  in 
the  Rose  Garden  as  he  graciously  honored 
the  National  Teacher  of  the  Year,  and  also 
unveiled  his  Educational  Excellence  Act  of 
1 989  in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 

I  have  gone  on  record  from  the  beginning  of 
President  Bush's  term  stating  that  I  wanted  to 
help  him  become  the  Education  President.  I 
mean  that  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
comity  necessary  for  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress  to  come  to  terms  with  each  other. 
Only  through  diplomac/  and  negotiation  on 
wfiat  can  and  should  be  done  to  improve  edu- 
cation, and  how  to  fund  it  adequately  so  that 
stated  benefits  Intended  to  accrue  to  children 
are  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  will  we 
achieve  our  goal  of  educating  America's  chil- 
dren for  the  21st  century,  and  protect  our  na- 
tional security  by  investing  in  that  educational 
process. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  am  compelled  to 
comment  on  tiivo  outstanding  miscorwep- 
tions— that  could  lead  to  confusion— about  the 
President's  educational  excellence  package. 

First,  nearly  every  one  of  his  proposals  are 
duplicative  of  programs  in  existing  law— some 
of  which  are  funded  and  some  not.  The 
second  misconception  is  tfiat  funding  for 
these  excellence  programs  is  in  addition  to 
that  which  would  be  appropriated  for  existing 
education  programs  that  are  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion's children,  when  in  fact  budget  analysis 
shows  massive  cuts  would  be  made  if  the 
President's  flexible  freeze  budget  proposal  is 
adopted. 

Following  are  examples  of  his  educational 
excellence  programs  that  are  duplicative.  His 
emergency  teacher  certification  proposal 
could  be  carried  out,  at  least  as  demonstra- 
tion projects,  under  the  existing  Mid-Career 
Teacher  Training  Program  contained  in  title  V 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  The  funding  level 
of  $25  million  is  $20  million  higher  than  that 
authorized  for  the  Mid-Career  Program  in  law, 
but  when  you  consider  50  State  and  territorial 
needs,  $25  million  will  not  go  very  far  toward 
meeting  the  probable  needs  nationwide.  The 
Mid-Career  Teacher  Training  demonstration 
grant,  is  designed  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
exemplary  programs  to  provide  State  higher 
education  institutions  with  the  information  they 
would  need  to  set  up  and  fund  their  own  ef- 
forts toward  bringing  mid-career  professionals 
into  the  teaching  force.  Teacher  certification, 
in  my  view,  is  not  something  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  intervene  in,  since  it  is  his- 
torically a  State  responsibility.  But  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  proposes  to  supply  funds  for 
tfie  national  demand  for  qualified  teachers, 
particularly  math  and  sciance  teachers,  in  our 
Natksn's  scfiools.  the  demand  will  far  exceed 
the  $25  million  proposed  by  the  President 

Another  duplk»tive  effort,  even  though  it 
would  t)e  a  welcome  add-on  of  funds  for  edu- 
cation   programs,    is    tfie    PreskJential    Merit 
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School  Awards  Program.  Under  the  Hawkins- 
Stafford  School  Improvement  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1988,  just  signed  into  law  last  year. 
Congress  authorized  the  Blue  Ribbon  Schools 
Program  to  achieve  the  same  goal  of  reward- 
ir)g  excellence  in  schools.  This  program,  is 
more  modestly  funded  than  that  proposed  by 
the  President,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  edu- 
cation dollars  and  the  need  to  drive  available 
dollars  down  to  the  local  schools  for  direct 
serviceG  to  children.  By  using  scarce  dollars  in 
this  way,  we  bring  up  achievement  levels  ar>d 
test  scores  of  children,  which  we  expect  to 
have  a  ripple  effect  of  bringing  the  schools  in- 
volved into  the  ranks  of  excellence  at  the 
same  time.  In  other  words,  if  we  improve  the 
quality  of  education,  we  improve  the  quality 
ar)d  effectiveness  of  schools  as  well. 

The  Magnet  School  of  Excellence  is  a  good 
idea,  but  it  is  not  new  either,  and  it  is  certainly 
controversial.  During  the  last  Congress,  under 
the  Hawkins-Stafford  School  Improvement 
Act,  a  new  program  was  authorized  patterned 
after  the  highly  successful  Magnet  School 
Program— called  the  Extra  Curricular  Schools 
Program.  The  President's  new  initiative  calls 
for  ilOO  millk>n  in  new  funds,  yet  the  existing 
Magnet  School  Program,  which  was  originally 
enacted  to  replace  school  desegregation 
funds  k>st  under  the  consolidation  of  numer- 
ous categorical  educatk>n  programs  in  1981's 
fanwus  Gramm-Latta  reconciliation  of  the 
budget,  has  not  yet  t>een  fully  funded.  Funds 
had  previously  been  available  under  the  Emer- 
gency Education  Assistance  Act,  but  were  no 
longer  available  under  the  block  grant  in 
amounts  sutfkaent  to  continue  many  desegre- 
gatk>n  programs.  Magnet  Schools  Programs, 
reauthorized  last  year  under  the  Hawkins-Staf- 
ford School  Improvement  Act  was  prevtously 
fully  funded  at  $75  million.  But  the  key  here  is 
that  a  new  program  was  just  recently  author- 
ized called  the  Extra  Cumcular  Schools  Pro- 
gram, which  is  similar  to  magnet  schools  with- 
out the  mandate  for  serving  desegregation 
needs.  The  new  program  was  authorized  only 
after  a  hold-harmless  provision  was  included 
prohibiting  funding  for  the  new  program  until 
and  unless  the  Magnet  Schools  Program 
reactied  is  maximum  furKiing  level  of  $165  mil- 
lion. Current  year  funding  for  magnet  schools, 
regrettably,  has  reached  only  $115  milton— 
leaving  a  funding  gap  of  $50  million  before  the 
new,  competing  program  can  be  triggered. 
The  question  then  becomes:  Does  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  mean  that  Congress  should 
not  fund  the  existing,  highly  visible,  popular 
and  successful  Magnet  School  Program,  thus 
failing  to  trigger  the  Extra  Curricular  Schools 
Program  funding  opportunity,  so  similar  to  the 
PreskJent's  proposal.  And  if  this  is  what  is  ex- 
pected of  Congress,  is  it  just  so  ttiat  his  initia- 
tive can  be  funded  so  that  he  will  k>ok  as 
though  he  has  made  good  his  promise  to  pro- 
vkje  for  educatk)nal  excellence?  We  need  to 
put  first  things  first— and  the  first  is  to  fully 
fund  the  Magnet  Schools  Program  so  that 
necessary  desegregatk>n  efforts  can  continue, 
and  specially  for  those  States  who  have  eitfier 
voluntary  or  court-ordered  desegregation 
plans  in  effect  that  are  crucial  to  the  civil 
rights  of  those  not  ended  to  be  served. 
Second,  it  is  imperative  that  we  make  every 
effort  to  fully  implement  and  fund  the  Haw- 
kins-Stafford Schools  Improvement  Act 
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The  Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
Education,  intended  for  model  teachers,  is 
again  a  great  Idea,  but  it  is  not  a  new  Idea.  Al- 
ready in  law  is  the  Christa  McAullffe  Talented 
Teacher  Fellowship  Program,  which  is  mod- 
estly funded.  The  better  part  of  wisdom  might 
be  to  add  to  the  funding  for  this  popular  pro- 
gram, rather  than  pretending  to  be  doing 
something  new  and  innovative  by  creating  a 
duplicative  program  that  will  unfairiy  compete 
with  the  Christa  McAuliffe  program  for  scarce 
dollars. 

His  urban  emergency  grants  for  areas 
having  the  most  severe  drug  problems  among 
school  children,  funded  at  $25  million,  has 
several  things  wrong  with  it.  First,  the  money, 
if  intended  to  really  assist  these  school  dis- 
tricts, is  a  pittance  compared  with  the  need 
out  there.  Second,  we  are  currently  providing 
antidrug  abuse  funding  for  schools  anA  com- 
munities under  the  act  reauthorized  just  last 
year.  And  third,  as  a  Member  from  a  State 
and  district  predominantly  rural — 63  percent  of 
West  Virginia  is  rural — and  one  which  has  its 
own  drug  abuse  problems,  I  wonder  why  the 
President  left  out  rural  needs  in  his  emergen- 
cy package? 

Mr.  Speaker  I  raise  these  issues  only  t>e- 
cause  the  need  for  full  funding  for  existing 
programs  of  grave  concern  to  Congress,  to 
parents,  teachers  and  communities,  such  as 
chapter  1  remedial  education.  Even  Start, 
meeting  children's  nutritlortal  needs,  training, 
and  retraining  America's  work  force,  and 
strengthening  higher  education. 

I  believe  the  President  has  been  ill-served 
by  his  so-called  advisers  who  allowed  him  to 
announce,  with  apparent  pride  and  belief  in 
what  he  was  doing,  his  so-called  educatk>nal 
excellence  bill,  which  has  nothing  in  it  that  is 
new  or  richly  innovative  for  educatk>n. 

I  t>elieve  the  President  meant  it  when  he 
said  he  wanted  to  t)e  a  leader  in  educatran — 
and  I  believe  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to 
wait  until  the  President  and  his  advisers  could 
work  out  an  education  package  that  truly  is  in- 
novative in  terms  of  educating  our  young.  In- 
stead, the  President  was  rushed  into  the  fray 
with  duplrcative  programs  costing  $441  million 
in  new  dollars  wtiich,  according  to  his  own 
educatbn  tHjdget  proposal,  would  be  funded 
at  the  expense  of  existing  vital  programs  such 
as  chapter  1,  Even  Head  Start,  magriet 
schools,  student  akj,  and  ottier  programs. 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
tfie  Presktont  can  do  better  than  to  place 
those  of  us  who  welcomed  his  promise  to 
become  the  education  President  in  a  position 
of  havirig  to  oppose  his  proposals  because 
nx>st  of  them  address  problems  already  being 
addressed  by  Congress  in  existing  law,  and 
because  he  woukj  offer  us  $441  millkKi  in  ex- 
change for  massive  cutbacks  in  other  educa- 
tional excellence  programs — cuts  which  could 
total  as  much  as  $3  bilton  between  fiscal  year 
1990  and  fiscal  year  1993. 
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TRraUTE  TO  GIUSEPPE 
ANGIULLI 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OPNEW  JERSET 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  ad- 
miration and  respect  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Giuseppe  Angiulli,  a  resklent  of  Lodi, 
NJ.  Giuseppe,  or  Pino,  as  his  friends  affectkxi- 
ately  know  him,  was  bom  on  New  Years  Day, 
1933,  to  Antonk)  and  Rosa  Angiulli  in  Piana 
Degli  Albanesi,  Sicily. 

In  1956,  at  the  age  of  23,  Pino  immigrated 
to  the  United  States  ar>d  settled  in  Connecti- 
cut. Three  years  later,  Pino  moved  to  Lodi, 
NJ,  wtiere  he  married  Teresa  Cosentino.  They 
have  been  active  memt)ers  of  ttie  Lodi  com- 
munity for  the  past  20  years,  and  are  ttie 
proud  parents  of  four  children:  Anthony,  Ro- 
salt>a,  Frank,  and  Pino  Junk>r. 

Pino's  hard  work  and  dedicatk>n  through  ttie 
years,  working  as  an  auto  mechanic  until,  in 
1973,  he  was  able  to  start  his  own  business, 
are  a  tribute  to  himself  and  his  family.  His  suc- 
cess is  a  living  tribute  to  the  potentials  of  the 
dreams  he  held  wfien  he,  like  so  many  in  his 
generatk>n,  immigrated  to  our  country,  and  his 
example  is  a  worthy  one. 

Pino  has  never  forgotten  his  roots,  and  to 
this  day  he  is  an  active  member  of  the  Italian- 
American  community.  He  is  a  longstanding 
member  of  the  Italian-American  Forum  of 
Lodi,  NJ,  and  in  1988  served  as  treasurer  to 
that  organization. 

The  responsibility  and  concern  Pino  has  for 
others  Is  evident  in  the  active  role  he  played 
in  establishing  tfie  eartfiquake  relief  fund  to 
assist  stricken  Italian  families;  in  his  sponsor- 
ship for  the  Boys  Town  of  Italy,  where  he  acts 
as  foster  parent  to  a  young  boy  In  Rome;  in 
his  involvement  with  ttie  annual  Lodi  Thanks- 
giving Food  Basket  Drive;  and  in  the  instru- 
mental role  he  has  played  in  raising  money  to 
help  build  schools  in  depressed  areas  of  Italy. 

Having  realized  his  own  dream,  Pino  is 
doing  everything  he  can  to  help  others  realize 
their  dreams.  In  recognition  of  his  self-effacing 
service  to  his  community  and  to  the  country  of 
his  birth,  Pino  is  being  honored  this  weekerKi 
by  tfte  Associazkjne  Intemazionale  Magna 
Grecia. 

Giuseppe  Angiulli  is  indeed  a  man  wtw  de- 
serves our  respect  and  appreciation.  It  is  with 
great  honor  and  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to 
pay  tribute  to  him  as  he  is  honored  for  his 
years  of  dedication  to  publk:  servrce.  I  wish 
him  and  his  family  continued  health  and  hap- 
piness in  the  many  more  productive  years  to 
come. 


HARMONIZED  TARIPP 
SCHEDULE 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  laCHIGAJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  restore  the  duty- 
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fr«e  treatment  long  accorded  to  certain  motor 
vehicie  parts  imported  urxler  the  Automotive 
Products  Trade  Act,  wtuch  is  the  implementing 
law  for  the  1965  auto  pact  wrth  Canada. 
Under  the  auto  pact  original-equipment  parts 
imported  from  Canada  by  a  qualified  Unrted 
States  vehicle  manufacturer  may  enter  duty- 
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The  legislation  I  am  offering  would  correct  a 
mistake  that  has  occurred  In  the  transition 
from  the  old  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  the  new  harmonized  tariff  schedule. 

The  new  schedule  took  effect  January  1, 
1969,  under  provisions  of  the  Omnrtsus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  It  was  not 
intended  to  alter  the  tanff  treatment  of  motor 
vehicle  parts  imported  under  ttie  terms  of  the 
1965  auto  pact.  Indeed,  for  most  types  of 
parts,  the  appropriate  reference  to  a  duty  ex- 
emption for  auto  pact  imports  was  carried 
over  from  the  oW  schedule  to  the  new. 

But  a  charige  in  format  of  certain  sections 
of  tne  tariff  scf>edule  had  the  effect  of  omitting 
any  reference  to  the  duty-free  status  under 
the  auto  pact  of  some  types  of  motor  vehKle 
parts.  These  include  such  items  as  pulleys. 
flywf>eels,  cfwin  sprockets,  and  shaft  cou- 
plings. As  a  result  of  tfie  omisston,  since  Jan- 
uary 1  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
haw  not  been  grantir>g  duty-free  treatment  to 
these  types  of  parts,  even  though  they  have 
been  imported  in  compliance  with  the  auto 
pKt 

WTiat  appears  to  have  happened  is  this: 
When  the  tariff  schedule  was  revamped,  the 
method  of  indnating  a  tariff  exemptxxi  for 
auto  pact  Imports  was  changed.  In  place  of  an 
explicit  refererx»  to  the  exemption  in  tf>e  rele- 
vant tariff  headings,  auto  pact  status  Is  desig- 
nated by  a  capital  letter  "B"  in  the  "special 
rate  of  duty"  column  of  the  tanff  schedule.  For 
no  apparent  reason,  this  designatkxi  was 
omitted  for  the  handful  of  parts  categories 
covered  in  this  legislation.  Hence  this  bill 
would  simply  restore  the  status  quo  ante,  by 
placing  the  "B"  designation  in  tfie  "special 
rate  of  duty"  column  for  these  parts  catego- 
ries. 

Because  tfw  transitkxi  to  the  harmonized 
tariff  sctiedule  was  never  intended  to  alter 
duty-free  treatment  of  Imports  of  original- 
equipment  motor  vehicle  parts  urvjer  tf>e  auto 
pact  this  bill  woukf  have  retroactive  effect. 
U.S.  vehicle  manufacturers  would  consequent- 
ly be  able  to  obtain  a  corrected  duty  assess- 
ment for  pvts  imports  since  December  31, 
1968.  that  should  have  been  entitled  to  duty- 
free treatment  under  the  terms  of  the  auto 
pact 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bin  be  included  in  the  Record 
itnmediatety  following  these  remarks. 
H.R. - 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That— 

(1)  nibbeadings  8483.40.90  and  8483.90.10 
of  the  Harmonixed  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  SUtes  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "(A.  C.  E.  IL)"  In  the  special  rate  of 
duty  column  and  inaertlnc  "<A.  B,  C.  E, 
IL)": 

(2)  subheadings  8483.50.80.  8483.60.80.  and 
8483.90.80  of  such  Schedule  are  each 
amended  by  striklnc  out  "(C.  E.  IL>"  in  the 
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special  rate  of  duty  column  and  Inserting 
"(B.  C,  E,  IL);  and 

(3)  subheading  7014.00.20  of  such  Sched- 
ule is  amended  by  striking  out  "(A,  E,  IL)" 
In  the  special  rate  of  duty  column  and  In- 
serting "(A,  B,  E.  ID". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  applies  with  respect 
to  goods  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  ISth 
day  after  the  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  514  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1614)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary,  upon 
a  request  filed  with  the  appropriate  customs 
officer  l)efore  the  90th  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  any  entry  or  with- 
drawal from  warehouse  for  consumption  of 
goods  to  which  any  amendment  made  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  applies  and  that 
was  made— 

(1)  after  December  31.  1988;  and 

(2)  before  the  ISth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

and  with  respect  to  which  there  would  have 
been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  had  applied  to  such  entry  or 
withdrawal,  shall  be  liquidated  or  rellqul- 
dated  as  though  such  entry  or  withdrawal 
had  occurred  on  such  15th  day. 


ALASKAN  OII^PILL 


HON.  CRAIG  T.  JAMES 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  Apnl  13,  1989 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  few 
weeks  we  have  witnessed  tf)e  efforts  of  Exxon 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  study  and  or- 
ganize a  cleanup  plan  for  the  largest  oilsplll  in 
North  America.  While  the  game  plan  was 
being  set  10  million  gallons  of  oil  from 
Exxon's  wrecked  supertanker,  Valdez,  fk)wed 
furttier  south  In  Alaska's  Prince  William 
Sound. 

As  tfw  representative  of  the  4th  District  of 
Fkxkta,  I  appreciate  the  Importance  and  value 
of  our  environment.  If  Vne  same  scenario  were 
to  occur  in  Fk>rida,  tfra  loss  of  marine  life  and 
damage  to  ttie  environment  would  \m  devas- 
tating. My  area  of  Florida  is  as  environmental- 
ly sensitive  arKi  diverse  as  that  of  Alaska.  The 
impact  of  this  disaster  on  Alaska's  ecosystem 
has  cnppled.  if  not  destroyed  an  area  that  was 
once  a  picture  of  raw  natural  t}eauty. 

Regardless  of  tf>e  cleanup.  Alaska  will  bear 
the  scars  of  the  tragedy  for  decades.  We 
cannot  cak»jlate  the  long  range  effects  of  this 
spUI.  The  toxk:  compounds  whk:h  are  found  in 
a  crude  oil  spill  can  fiave  an  immediate  and 
k)ng-lasting  effect 

A  spill  that  occurred  In  France  in  1978  killed 
6,000  tons  of  oysters  and  wiped  out  a  variety 
of  dams  for  2  years.  The  shrimp  population 
was  similarly  damaged  in  tf>e  1979  Gulf  of 
MexKO  spill. 

While  most  of  the  populations  in  both  spills 
fiave  sir>ce  recovered  in  numbers,  it  appears 
ttiat  fewer  species  may  have  survived. 

The  k>ss  in  the  Prince  William  Sound  is  un- 
known. Time  will  tally  the  kisses  for  us.  While 
we  wait  we  fiave  to  reconskJer  our  role  in 
cleanup  activities  in  disasters  such  as  this. 
Tfw  Government  must  take  charge. 
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Ihe  people  of  Exxon  and  others  who  trans- 
port crude  oil  must  t>ear  Vno  burden  of  respon- 
sibility for  tfieir  actk>ns.  Stricter  regulatk>n 
must  be  enacted — transporters  must  take  im- 
mediate cleanup  actkjn — tankers  must  be 
compartmentalized— companies  must  work 
with  the  environmental  community  to  assist  in 
wildlife  rescue. 

This  situation  has  raised  another  issue — the 
Arctk:  Natk)nal  WikJIife  Refuge.  Should  we 
open  tfie  regton  of  pristine  t>eauty  to  oil  and 
gas  exploration?  Can  we  afford  ar>other  disas- 
ter the  magnitude  of  the  Valde;^  As  I  oppose 
offshore  drilling  In  Florida,  I  oppose  any  reck- 
less plan  to  open  ANWR's  North  Slope  to  oil 
arKJ  gas  leases.  We  were  not  put  fiere  to  use 
the  environment  as  we  see  fit — we  are  fiere  to 
guard  and  preserve  it. 

Tfie  gukiance  that  Presklent  Bush  demon- 
strated on  these  Issues  and  others  will  lead 
our  Nation  into  a  renewed  age  of  environmen- 
tal consciousness.  I  support  his  efforts  to 
work  in  a  bipartisan  spirit  to  resolve  the  Na- 
tkjn's  environmental  problems. 

It  is  up  to  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
tect tfie  environment  and  hold  those  who  are 
guilty  of  its  destruction  accountable.  We,  as 
legislators,  have  a  responsibility  to  create  an 
environmentally  sound  worid  to  pass  on  to 
future  generatkxis. 

We  cannot  sit  and  wait  for  another  Valdez 
to  run  aground  to  make  changes.  The 
changes  must  start  now.  Our  t>attle  cry  must 
t>e  "Rememt)er  tfie  Valdez." 


THE  BIOTECHNOLOGY  DEBATE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAiaroRNiA 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  commercial  developments 
whk:h  are  occurring  in  the  field  of  biotechnol- 
ogy. The  popular  press  is  filled  with  stories 
at}Out  tfie  potential  for  this  technok)gy  to  bring 
great  tienefits  to  society.  We  are  on  the 
threshokf  of  a  new  era  of  discovery  and  ad- 
vance in  tfie  bk>logical  sciences. 

What  I  find  most  fascinating  atxiut  this  area 
of  sclerKe  is  the  way  in  which  Its  promise  and 
its  risks  have  been  openly  discussed  from  the 
start.  Unlike  other  areas  of  science  which 
have  moved  to  industrial  applications,  applied 
genetics  has  almost  invited  F>ublic  det>ate 
about  its  risks  and  benefits.  Starting  vinth  the 
Gordon  conference  in  1973  and  tfie  Asilomar 
conference  in  1975,  tfie  scientists  tfiemselves 
raised  critk»l  issues  of  the  safety  of  the  re- 
combianant  DNA  research  whk:h  they  were 
conducting.  At  that  time  we  saw  debates  on 
biotechnology  in  Congress,  and  in  localities 
across  the  country,  as  part  of  this  open  proc- 
ess. Eventually  this  debate  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  regulatory  system  which  was 
largely  self-imposed  t>y  the  scientific  commu- 
nity upon  themselves. 

As  t)k>technology  Indies  toward  tfie  market- 
place, tfiese  detiates  have  continued,  continu- 
ing as  well  tfie  early  traditions  of  open  policy 
devek)pment  which  fias  marked  this  area  of 
science.  Tfie  issues  involved  with  commercial- 
ization are  more  complex  than  tfiose  assodat- 
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ed  simply  with  laboratory  research  and  will  re- 
quire greater  attention  to  the  issues  being 
raised,  both  t>y  promoters  and  by  critics  of 
biotechnology. 

In  ord«r  to  bring  a  range  of  viewpoints  to 
the  current  debate,  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
series  of  views  from  the  different  sectors  in- 
volved. In  coming  months,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  speeches  and  ar- 
ticles which  will  provide  guklance  to  use  as 
we  seek  to  bring  bkjtechnology  to  market  in 
an  appropriate  manner. 

As  the  first  offering,  I  would  like  to  reprint  a 
recent  speech  by  Mr.  Dale  A.  Miller,  president 
and  CEO  of  Sandoz  Crop  Protection  Corp.,  on 
"The  Biological  Future  of  Pest  Control." 

The  Biological  Future  op  Pest  Control 
(Remarks  by  Dale  A.  Ifiller) 

Your  program  brought  to  mind  that  old 
Chinese  curse  that  we  hear  repeated  now 
and  again:  "May  You  Live  In  Interesting 
Times."  Our  times.  In  twentieth  century 
American  agriculture,  are  certainly  Interest- 
ing. In  fact.  I  believe  that  there  may  not  be 
a  group  of  people  anywhere  today  who  are 
living  in  such  interesting  times  as  we  are. 
Not  comfortable,  perhaps,  but  definitely  In- 
teresting. 

You  asked  me  to  come  here  today  to  talk 
with  you  about  the  Biological  Future  of 
Pest  Control.  I  will  describe  some  of  the  bi- 
ology-based tools  that  should  be  in  your 
hands  during  the  next  decade,  and  why  I  be- 
lieve they  will  l)e  useful  and  Important  to 
you.  But  first.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
these  interesting  times  of  ours,  the  environ- 
mental movement  and  the  biological  revolu- 
tion. And  I  want  to  point  out  how  you,  as 
leaders  In  American  agriculture,  must  play  a 
part  In  insuring  that  farmers  continue  to 
have  the  tools  they  need  to  keep  American 
agriculture  competitive  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

First,  a  perspective  on  the  times  and  the 
biological  revolution. 

A  quarter  century  ago,  the  chemical-based 
progress  that  had  been  driving  U.S.  agricul- 
ture was  rudely  interrupted  when  Rachel 
Carson  called  for  the  end  of  harsh  chemi- 
cals and  urged  that  agriculture  seek  out  bio- 
logical alternatives  to  control  crop  pests.  At 
that  time,  my  industry  l)elleved  she  was  a 
wild-eyed  radical.  However,  she  and  her 
book  identified  a  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment that  had  t>een  growing  In  this  country. 
Ultimately,  it  led  to  the  passage  of  early  en- 
vironmental laws,  the  update  of  FIFRA  and 
the  formation  of  the  federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Since  then,  envlronmentallsm  has  l)ecome 
part  of  mainstream  American  thought.  It  Is 
no  longer  a  fringe  issue  or  a  liberal  Demo- 
cratic issue.  And  I'm  sure  this  is  one  Issue 
that  will  not  be  overlooked  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration. Nor  should  it  be. 

The  concerns  for  the  environment  are 
yours— and  mine  as  well. 

The  people  In  my  Industry  today  grew  up 
during  the  1960s  and  1970s.  We  listened  to 
the  early  environmentalists  and  did  our 
share  of  protesting  and  marching  for  causes 
we  l)elleved  in.  Inside  my  company  are  many 
men  and  women  who  work  with  the  convic- 
tion that  we  are  making  an  important  con- 
tribution that  will  safeguard  the  environ- 
ment for  our  children  and  for  the  genera- 
tions that  will  foUow. 

Fortunately,  the  biological  revolution  of 
recent  years  offers  us  a  way  to  meet  the 
public's  and  our  own  growing  environmental 
expectations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I'm  convinced  that  this  new  biology  will 
be  the  key  to  our  agricultural  success  in  the 
next  century  just  as  chemistry  served  us  in 
the  past.  It's  neither  black  magic  as  its  de- 
tractors would  have  you  believe,  nor  a  pana- 
cea as  others  might  tell  you.  But  the  shift 
of  emphasis  from  chemistry  to  biology  as 
the  basis  for  crop  protection  research,  devel- 
opment and  commercialization  is  important 
enough  to  our  future  to  deserve  careful  at- 
tention. This  change,  if  it  is  successful,  has 
the  long-term  potential  to  streamline  farm- 
ing, upgrade  crops  and  solve  some  of  our 
worst  environmental  problems,  all  at  the 
same  time. 

From  an  agricultural  persr>ectlve,  the  rev- 
olution in  biology  has  caused  two  major  de- 
velopments. With  the  discovery  of  DNA  and 
the  unraveling  of  the  genetic  code  came 
many  clues  about  how  plant  and  pest  life 
works.  These  clues  set  in  motion  a  new  kind 
of  crop  protection  research.  Instead  of  just 
synthesizing  chemicals  and  hoping  they 
would  have  a  pesticldal  effect,  we  are  now 
able  to  approach  a  specific  problem  by 
studying  how  the  pest  organism  works. 
From  there,  we  can  apply  our  biological  un- 
derstanding to  discover  ways  to  specifically 
inhibit  that  organism's  growth  or  develop- 
ment. 

An  example  of  this  blorational  approach 
Is  a  research  project  now  underway  in  my 
company  to  investigate  insect  neuropep- 
tides. These  hormonal  su'ostances  control 
the  Insects'  ability  to  grow,  develop  and  re- 
produce. We  believe  that  if  we  understand 
what  the  neuropeptides  are  and  how  they 
work  we  will  t>e  able  to  synthesize  sub- 
stances that  cause  the  insects'  own  body  sys- 
tems to  go  out  of  whack:  to  fall  to  molt,  to 
age  too  quickly,  or  to  otherwise  lose  interest 
in  destroying  your  crops.  Now  these  prod- 
ucts that  we  ultimately  sell  may  well  l)€ 
chemicals,  but  by  definition  they  will  be  so 
specific  in  nature  that  they  will  pose  no 
threat  to  wildlife,  fish,  the  environment, 
farm  workers— only  the  target  pests. 

Similar  projects  involving  plsuits  are  also 
in  progress  in  my  company  sjid  elsewhere. 

So,  increased  understanding  of  how  in- 
sects and  plaints  work  is  probably  the  first 
and  most  important  gift  of  the  biological 
revolution. 

The  second  gift— the  more  publicized 
one— has  been  the  development  of  a  new 
technology— genetic  engineering— which  en- 
ables us  to  take  further  advantage  of  that 
understanding  by  manipulating  and  moving 
genes  from  one  organism  to  another.  Within 
the  next  few  years,  the  first  genetically-en- 
gineered products  for  agriculture  will  come 
on  the  market.  By  and  large,  they  will  be 
'new  and  improved'  versions  of  materials 
that  have  been  available  for  some  time. 

New  seeds  will  be  first.  The  advantage  of 
the  new  seed  will  l)e  that  it  is  developed  in  a 
laboratory  several  years  more  quickly  than 
traditional  hybrid  varieties  can  be  developed 
in  the  fields,  and  that  it  will  contain  more 
specific  characteristics.  It  may  be  resistant 
to  certain  chemical  pesticides,  may  be  more 
nutritious,  and  may  be  more  able  to  resist 
extreme  weather  conditions. 

The  first  so-called  transgenic  plants  were 
developed  in  1983.  These  were  tobacco  and 
petunia  plants  that  contained  genes  from 
the  Microbe  Bacillus  thuringiensis,  a  natu- 
ral toxin  to  caterpiUers.  Today,  scientists 
can  manipulate  the  genes  of  more  than  20 
plant  species,  including  such  Important  field 
crops  as  com.  soyljeans.  cotton  and  sor- 
ghum. Several  companies  have  already  field- 
tested  tobacco  and  tomato  plants  that  have 
l)een  genetically  engineered  to  fend  off  de- 
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structive  caterpiUers  on  their  own— without 
Insecticide  sprays. 

The  tools  of  genetic  engineering  are  also 
allowing  scientists  to  tinker  with  existing  bi- 
ological pest  control  measures  and  make 
them  work  better— a  customizing  process  if 
you  will. 

For  example,  scientists  are  working  on 
ways  to  change  the  B.t.  microbe  to  make  it 
effective  against  traditionally  B.t.-insensi- 
tlve  pests.  Right  now,  the  B.t.,  insecticides, 
by  and  large,  are  effective  only  against  cer- 
tain caterpiUers.  But  what  If  they  could  t>e 
changed  to  "do-In"  other  pests  as  weU?  I 
see,  some  day,  various  B.t.  forms  l>elng 
mixed  locaUy  to  address  specific  problems 
on  a  partlciUar  farm;  aU  done  safely,  effi- 
ciently and  without  negative  environmental 
impact. 

Disease  control  through  antibacterial,  an- 
tiviral or  antifungal  peptides  is  another 
near-reality. 

Weed  control  In  the  near  future  may  be  a 
two-step  process.  The  first  step  wlU  l>e  the 
seed  itself  made  resistant  to  some  of  the 
more  envlronmentaUy  sound  herbicides. 
The  second  step  will  be  the  farmer's  choice 
of  herbicides  previously  not  available  for 
that  crop.  This  wlU  offer  more  efficiencies 
and,  presumably,  more  efficacy. 

What  wlU  be  the  outcome  of  aU  this? 
Some  predict  that  biotechnology  wlU  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  $150  blUlon  dollar  Improve- 
ment in  agriculture  by  the  year  2000.  Frank- 
ly, I  beUeve  that  in  the  near  term,  the 
Impact  of  the  biological  revolution  on  row 
crops  will  be  modest.  The  products  of  agri- 
cultural biotechnology  wiU  have  more  initial 
value  to  vegetable  farmers  concerned  with 
pesticide  residues  and  immediate  environ- 
mental effects  and  to  specialty  crop  produc- 
ers who  do  not  now  have  access  to  broad- 
spectnun  pesticides.  It  wlU  have  little  Imme- 
diate Ijottom  line  impact  on  the  agrichemi- 
cal  industry.  In  the  seed  industry,  it  will 
probably  do  no  more  than  hasten  some  of 
the  consolidation  that  is  already  going  on. 

Ultimately,  however,  as  the  technology  is 
developed,  even  row  crop  farmers  wUl  have 
choices  not  possible  today. 

EarUer  this  year,  the  National  Agricultur- 
al Research  and  Extension  Users  Advisory 
Board,  an  advisory  group  to  Congress,  noted 
that  biotechnology  has  the  potential  to 
solve  many  of  agriculture's  problems.  The 
report  also  pointed  out.  however,  that  bio- 
technology research  is  financiaUy  risky  be- 
cause success  wiU  depend  on  public  poUcy  as 
much  as  on  the  marketplace.  That  is,  suc- 
cess WlU  depend  on  things  such  as  regula- 
tion and  public  understanding  as  much  as  it 
wiU  on  farmer  acceptance. 

I  beUeve  that  before  the  products  of  the 
biological  revolution  begin  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  this  coimtry,  three  things 
must  happen. 

First,  the  pubUc  must  accept  the  fact  that 
modem  biological  techniques  are  tools  that 
wiU  benefit  the  next  generation  of  ag  prod- 
ucts—not add  to  our  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Second,  the  government  must  also  under- 
stand what  genetic  engineering  can  do  for 
agriculture,  and  what  It  cannot  do,  and  reg- 
ulate these  new  products  with  reason. 

Third,  sind  most  important:  the  products 
of  biotechnology  must  actuaUy  serve  the 
needs  of  agriculture,  and  not  just  t>e  'gee- 
whlz'  products  of  the  laboratory. 

You,  as  leaders  in  agriculture,  as  respected 
members  of  your  communities,  and  as  hard- 
headed  business  people,  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  see  that  biological  crop  protection 
products  are  understood  for  what  they  are. 
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th*t  they  are  reguUted  wisely,  and  to 
demand  that  they  actually  offer  advantages 
not  available  with  existing  products. 

First,  public  understanding.  While  many 
of  the  early  unfounded  fears  of  biotechnol- 
ogy may  be  passing,  there  are  other  con- 
cerns which  must  be  addressed.  Various 
studies  done  recently  have  shown  that 
American  understanding  of  science  and 
what  science  can  do  is  an  all-time  low.  com- 
parable to  the  lack  of  American  understand- 
ing of  farming. 

Up  until  a  generation  ago.  there  were 
always  as  many  people  who  had  direct  con- 
tact with  farming  and  farmers  as  there  were 
those  who  did  not.  Today,  that  is  not  the 
case.  Fewer  than  one  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population  lives  on  a  farm,  and  understand- 
ing of  agriculture  Is  dwindling. 

In  September  of  last  year,  the  National 
Research  Council  issued  a  report  urging 
that  all  U.S.  students  become  agriculturally 
literate.  Achieving  the  goal  of  agriculture 
literacy,  said  the  report,  will  produce  in- 
formed citizens  able  to  participate  in  estab- 
lisliing  the  policies  that  will  support  a  com- 
prehensive agriculture  industry  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  I  couldn't  agree  more. 

The  American  public  underestimates  the 
fragility  of  agriculture.  They  Just  assume 
farmers  will  plant  and  harvest  abundant, 
high  quality  crops  that  will  cost  them  little. 
The  products  of  biotechnology  will  help 
farmers  become  more  reliable,  more  produc- 
tive and  more  competitive  in  the  world 
market,  but  this  cannot  happen  without 
public  acceptance  and  understanding.  The 
public  does  not  need  to  understand  how  to 
splice  a  gene.  What  the  public  needs  to 
know,  as  you  do,  is  what  this  science  can  do 
for  them.  They  must  trust  our  scientists  and 
researchers  to  produce  products  that  are  far 
safer  than  those  available  today. 

How  can  we  develop  this  trust?  By  carry- 
ing our  story  outside  of  groups  like  this  one, 
and  telling  people  about  modem  day  scien- 
tific agriculture. 

Kraft,  a  company  from  my  home  city  of 
Chicago,  has  taken  a  major  step  in  this  di- 
rection—far from  their  industry,  far  from 
the  circle  of  knowledgeable.  Interested 
people  we  generally  choose  to  speak  to. 
Kraft  has  opened  an  exhibit  on  agricultural 
biotechnology  at  Walt  Disney  Worlds  Epcot 
Center.  This  exhibit  shows  strawberries  and 
pineapples  that  have  been  grown  from  a 
single  cell.  It  shows  peanut  plants  that  have 
built-in  resistance  to  pests  and  weeds.  In 
short,  it  shows  what's  going  on  In  science 
and  agrtcxilture  these  days  in  a  way  that  is 
easy  tognsp. 

To  assure  the  success  of  biotechnology  In 
this  country  we  need  more  Krafts  telling 
our  story  to  more  people  on  vacation. 

Other  countries  have  determined  that 
they  will  be  significant  users  of  the  fruits  of 
agricultural  biotechnology.  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, is  pouring  industrial  and  government 
dollars  into  this  field.  The  Japanese  Minis- 
try of  International  Trade  and  Industry  is 
clearly  behind  biotechnology  research  and 
has  targeted  the  industry  (or  a  big  push. 

Unlike  the  U.S.,  the  Japanese  government 
can  make  a  unilateral  decision  to  support  a 
promising  technology.  Here,  what  the  gov- 
ernment does  is  directly  related  to  how  the 
voters  feel. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  point:  be- 
tides educating  the  general  public,  we  must 
also  educate  the  govenunent.  To  do  this  re- 
quires that  we  support  environmentallsm 
Just  as  actively  as  we  support  science  and 
agriculture.  Congressman  George  Brown  of 
California,  a  longtime  friend  to  all  of  us,  has 
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pointed  out  that  production  agriculture  will 
continue  to  suffer  unless  it  develops  an  envl- 
rormtental  agenda  of  its  own  which  defends 
Itself  against  legislators  who  do  not  under- 
stand agriculture. 

Today,  many  of  the  key  legislative  issues 
of  our  industry— groundwater,  food  safety, 
and  others— are  not  left  to  ag  committees  to 
decide,  but  are  in  the  hands  of  environment, 
health  and  commerce  committees.  There 
are  concerns  in  Congress  about  biotechnol- 
ogy—as there  should  be.  However,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remind  our  leaders  that  the  de- 
velopment of  this  science  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  closely  monitored  and  that 
we  have  experienced  no  problems  so  far. 
They  need  to  know  that  biologically-based 
crop  protection  products  will  have  an  advan- 
tage over  many  chemicals  in  that  they  will 
offer  essentially  no  hazard  to  the  environ- 
ment, to  wildlife,  to  farm  workers  or  con- 
sumers. Yet  costly  regulatory  procedures 
could  prevent  these  environmentally-sound 
products  from  ever  reaching  the  market- 
place or  the  farm.  And  I  assure  you.  our 
competitors  in  Asia  and  Europe  are  moving 
quickly  to  fill  the  void  of  leadership  left  by 
our  regulators. 

Today,  there  Is  no  single  law  or  federal 
agency  that  governs  biotechnology.  Al- 
though some  effort  is  being  made  in  Con- 
gress to  rectify  the  situation,  at  present  a 
new  type  of  insect-resistant  seed  might  have 
to  be  cleared  through  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health's  Guidelines  on  Recombi- 
nant DNA:  through  the  FDA  under  the 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act;  through  the 
EPA  under  FIFRA;  perhaps  through  the 
USDA  under  the  Plant  Pest  Act.  Finally,  all 
executive  agencies  would  have  the  right  to 
look  into  this  new  seed  under  the  1977  Exec- 
utive Order  on  Exotic  Organisms.  How 
much  of  a  chance  do  you  think  any  proposal 
of  project  has  under  these  conditions? 

Such  a  labyrinth  of  control  is  automatical- 
ly a  problem  because  of  the  confusion  and 
conflict  It  creates.  But  in  this  case  it  also 
overlooks  the  very  nature  of  products  and 
materials  it  seeks  to  regulate.  Although  bio- 
logical research  Is  very  costly,  the  products 
that  ultimately  find  their  way  to  the  farm- 
ers will  represent  far  fewer  dollars  than  a 
traditional  chemical  product.  Right  now,  it 
costs  about  $40-$50  million  to  put  a  new 
chemical  on  the  market.  Development  for  a 
high-priced  hybrid  com  seed— and  the  first 
commercial  biotechnology  products  will  be 
seeds— is  less  than  $1  million.  If  the  new 
seeds  are  regulated  at  the  same  cost  as 
chemicals,  they'll  never  make  it  to  your 
local  Northrup  King  dealer. 

So  what  can  we  do  about  this?  Despite  the 
high-tech  nature  of  the  1988  election,  gov- 
ernment Is  still  run  by  men  and  women  who 
like  to  know  what  their  constitutents  are 
thinking.  If  you  know  your  local  congress- 
man or  state  legislators,  let  them  know 
you're  concerned  about  the  potential  over- 
regulation  of  biological  ag  products.  If  you 
don't  know  them  personally,  write  a  letter. 
In  my  company,  we  are  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  get  to  know  the  men  and  women 
who  represent  our  employees  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  state  capitols.  We  are  telling 
them  what  we  do.  why  we  do  it,  and  what 
the  benefits  will  be— not  Just  to  the  farmers 
but  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Consumer  as  well,  in 
terms  of  a  safer,  healthier  food  supply. 

Regulation  is  important.  But  overregula- 
tion  or  a  disorganized  array  of  rules  will  nei- 
ther protect  the  consumer  nor  allow  the 
products  to  reach  the  market.  Ultimately,  it 
will  affect  our  ability  to  compete.  Donald 
Kennedy,  President  of  Stanford  University 
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and  former  head  of  the  FDA,  has  said  that 
the  combination  of  local,  state  and  federal 
sources  now  regulating  science  has  moved 
from  reasonable  control  to  something  close 
to  chaotic  strangulation. 

Kennedy  warned  that  unless  we  can  con- 
vince the  public  and  our  elected  representa- 
tives to  deal  fairly  and  reasonably  with  the 
regulation  of  science  that  less  and  less  re- 
search will  be  done  in  the  U.S.  and  more 
and  more  will  be  done  elsewhere.  This  un- 
questionably will  affect  American  agricul- 
ture's ability  to  compete  in  the  world 
market. 

Now,  I've  addressed  public  education  and 
government  regulations,  but  there's  still 
that  third  issue:  Making  sure  the  products 
are  worthwhile.  Somewhere,  among  all  the 
uproar  over  gene  splicing  and  growing 
plants  from  single  cells  and  fermenting  bugs 
and  hormones  in  giant  vats,  an  Idea  seems 
to  have  developed  that  farmers  are  going  to 
get  the  products  of  biotechnology  whether 
they  like  them  or  not,  will  have  to  pay  very 
high  prices  and  will  have  to  use  them 
whether  they  work  well  or  not. 

Rubbish! 

The  farmers  are  still  the  customers.  In- 
dustry Is  still  the  peddlers.  If  a  farmer  tries 
a  product  and  it  doesn't  work,  he  or  she 
won't  try  it  again.  I  know  that!  If  farmers 
aren't  convinced  that  it  will  work,  they  will 
stick  with  the  seed  or  chemical  or  system 
that  they  are  currently  using.  Believe  me.  if 
the  new  biological  products  don't  measure 
up,  there  will  be  plenty  of  companies  out 
there  to  sell  farmers  other  products  that  do. 
That's  what  makes  our  system  work. 

The  call  a  generation  ago  for  products 
that  are  environmentally  safe  yet  highly  ef- 
fective fueled  the  drive  toward  the  biologi- 
cal revolution.  If,  as  these  products  come  to 
market  in  the  next  three  to  five  years,  they 
don't  meet  the  standards  that  U.S.  growers 
have  come  to  expect,  then  I  am  certain  we 
will  be  sent  back  to  the  drawing  boards. 

If.  however,  biology-based  products  do  fit 
the  needs  of  a  society  and  industry  that  are 
demanding  safer  products  that  provide  more 
benefits  with  fewer  inputs  and  risks,  then 
we  are  all  wlruiers. 

You  invited  me  here  today  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  future  biotechnology.  I'm 
telling  you  that  the  future  has  moved  out  of 
the  laboratory  and  off  the  research  farm 
and  is  very  much  In  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Last  summer's  drought  opened  a  lot  of 
people's  eyes.  They  learned  that  agricultur- 
al production  Is  never  guaranteed.  We  know 
already  that  as  long  as  the  world  population 
continues  to  grow  at  a  rate  of  more  than  75 
million  people  per  year,  the  need  for  the 
products  of  agricvUture  will  grow  too.  And 
the  ability  of  American  agriculture  to  retain 
our  place  as  a  supplier  of  food  to  the  world 
depends,  as  it  always  has,  on  increasing  our 
production  efficiency,  decreasing  our  costs 
and  continuing  to  enhance  the  food  value  of 
our  harvests. 

I  am  confident  that  biotechnology  will 
soon  give  us  new  tools  to  do  exactly  that. 

Researchers  in  my  industry  are  learning 
to  translate  their  science  into  new  products 
for  U.S.  agriculture.  We  must  likewise  learn 
to  translate  our  understanding  of  those 
products  into  a  call  for  public  acceptance 
and  straightforward  regulation. 

If  we  can  do  that,  we  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  assuring  a  safer,  more  efficient, 
more  competitive  environment  for  American 
agriculture  now  and  in  the  future. 
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HOPE  FOR  FREEDOM  IN  POLAND 

HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  April 
7.  1989,  Poland's  Parliament  voted  into  law 
sweeping  political  changes  that  hold  hope  for 
freedom  in  Poland.  These  historic  laws  sched- 
ule free  elections  for  June,  the  first  to  be  held 
in  Poland  since  1946.  The  valiant  efforts  of 
the  Solidarity  movement  have  finally  led  to  a 
concrete  advancement  of  freedom,  democra- 
cy, and  economic  justice  for  the  Polish 
people.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
free  world  turns  its  eye  to  carefully  watch  and 
encourage  these  developments. 

Under  this  new  law,  the  trade  union  Solidari- 
ty, that  was  brutally  crushed  under  martial  law 
in  1981,  is  restored  its  status.  In  addition,  the 
farmers  union,  Rural  Solidarity  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Student  Association  are  legalized. 
After  over  8  years  of  government  repression, 
the  memtjers  of  Solidarity  who  have  had  to 
face  harassment,  imprisonment,  and  even  as- 
sassination can  finally  defend  the  rights  of 
Polish  workers  without  fear  of  retaliation  by 
the  Government. 

In  addition  to  recognizing  Solidarity,  the  new 
law  reinstates  Poland's  upper  House  of  Pariia- 
ment  that  was  abolished  by  a  rigged  referen- 
dum in  1946.  The  100  members  of  the  re- 
stored upper  house  are  to  be  elected  in  June 
and  they  will  have  the  power  to  veto  legisla- 
tion of  tfw  lower  house. 

The  lower  House  of  Pariiament,  called  the 
Sejm,  wiH  be  reorganized  to  give  35  percent  of 
its  460  seats  to  the  opposition,  led  by  Solidari- 
ty. These  new  opposition  seats  in  the  Sejm 
will  also  be  contested  in  the  June  elections. 
The  ruling  Communist  party  and  its  allied  par- 
ties will  hold  the  rest  of  the  seats.  The  Sejm 
can  overturn  vetoes  with  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Thus,  fof  the  first  time,  the  mling  party  will 
need  opposition  support  to  overturn  vetoes. 

The  new  law  establishes  the  Office  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  who  will  be  elected 
by  a  joint  session  of  the  two  houses.  The 
President  will  be  elected  for  a  term  of  6  years 
and  has  broad  powers  to  dissolve  the  Pariia- 
ment and  veto  laws  of  the  Sejm.  The  first 
President  will  most  likely  be  General  Wojciech 
Jaruzelski,  one  of  the  men  who  helped 
Impose  martial  law  in  1981  and  ordered  the 
imprisonment  of  almost  all  Solidarity  leaders. 
It  is  extremely  ironic  that  the  same  man  who 
jailed  Solidarity  leader  Lech  Walesa  in  1981, 
helped  to  formulate  the  agreement  with  Lech 
Walesa  that  will  legalize  Solidarity  in  1989. 
The  election  of  General  Jaruzelski  to  Presi- 
dent, however,  must  serve  as  a  warning  to  the 
free  world.  Too  many  times  in  the  past,  prom- 
ises of  reform  have  been  broken  by  the  ruling 
government.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to 
relax  our  vigil  until  lasting  change  has  been 
established  in  Poland. 

In  addition  to  these  major  political  changes, 
wages  will  be  indexed  to  compensate  workers 
and  retirees  up  to  80  percent  for  any  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  The  Government  has  also 
promised  greater  freedom  of  expression  by  al- 
loting  Solidarity  a  half  hour  of  television  time 
and  1  hour  of  radio  time  per  week.  A  union- 
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mn  national  daily  newspaper  and  weekly  re- 
gional newspapers  will  also  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  an  historic  cross- 
roads in  Polish  history.  The  passage  of  these 
new  laws  represents  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity for  democratization  in  an  Eastern-bloc 
country.  The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  to  reevaluate  our  foreign 
policy  to  insure  that  Poland's  transition  to  po- 
litical plurality  occurs  swiftly  and  permanently. 
As  a  Polish-American,  I  rejoice  the  triumph  of 
freedom  for  my  Polish  brothers  and  sisters. 
We  must,  however,  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  current  ruling  party  to  insure  that  the  re- 
forms these  laws  promise  are  delivered. 
Events  in  Poland  could  determine  the  success 
of  Gorbachev's  program  of  perestroika  and 
possibly  set  the  tone  of  East-West  relations 
for  years  to  come.  My  hopes  and  aspirations 
are  with  the  people  of  Poland  as  they  ad- 
vance the  torch  of  freedom. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  PRE- 
PAYMENT TAX  ACT  WILL  HELP 
PARENTS  SAVE  FOR  COLLEGE 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FUPPO 

OF  AIABAUA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  help  parents 
save  for  the  college  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, I  have  reintroduced  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Prepayment  Tax  Act  of  1989.  This  initia- 
tive would  clarify  the  tax  treatment  of  educa- 
tional benefits  provided  under  certain  prepaid 
college  education  contracts. 

In  the  past  year  or  so,  parents  have  bought 
$1  billion  of  prepaid  tuition  plans  and  special 
savings  bonds  to  help  finance  the  cost  of  their 
children's  education.  Mainly  the  creation  of 
the  State  governments,  the  Federal  tax  treat- 
ment of  these  plans  needs  to  be  made  more 
clear.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  to  clarify  Federal  Income  tax 
treatment  of  the  prepayments  of  the  cost  of 
higher  education  and  ensure  proper  adminis- 
tration of  trust  funds. 

When  room  and  board  are  included,  a  year 
of  college  now  costs,  on  the  average,  $11,330 
at  a  private  school  or  $4,445,  for  in-State  resi- 
dents at  a  public  school.  Ck)llege  costs  are 
continuing  to  rise  at  a  rapid  pace.  Parents  are 
looking  for  new  ways  to  ensure  that  their  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  attend  college. 

The  rising  costs  of  higher  education  have 
led  to  the  development  of  new  Innovative  pro- 
grams to  help  families  plan  for  college  ex- 
penses. A  number  of  States  and  institutions 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  Implementing  an  innovative  pre- 
paid tuition  program. 

Under  a  typical  plan,  the  parents,  grandpar- 
ents, or  any  other  Interested  party  may  guar- 
antee the  college  education  of  a  child  by  al- 
lowing them  to  pay  a  child's  tuition  at  any  time 
after  the  child's  birth.  The  prepaid  tuition  pay- 
ment Is  pooled  together  with  similar  payments 
from  other  parents  In  an  invested  sinking  fund. 
When  a  participating  child  has  t>een  accepted 
by  and  enrolls  in  the  school  of  his  or  her 
choice,  the  trust  will  pay  the  tuitk>n  of  the 
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child  without  further  tuition  cost  to  the  child  or 
the  child's  family. 

Some  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  bill  in- 
clude: 

A  State,  an  educatran  institution— public  or 
private—or  a  consortium  of  educational  institu- 
tions— public  or  private— would  be  permitted 
to  establish  programs  guaranteeing  a  package 
of  prepaid  educational  t)enefits. 

Payments  could  be  lump  sum  or  serial. 

PortatMlity  of  t>enefits  would  be  permitted. 

No  Federal  tax  would  be  imposed  on  Inter- 
est earned  on  trust  fund  investments. 

No  Federal  tax  would  be  imposed  on  a 
sponsor  or  a  beneficiary  upon  receipt  of  edu- 
cational tienefits. 

The  Census  Bureau  recently  released  a 
report  reconfirming  the  evidence  that  educa- 
tion and  training  is  the  key  to  career  success 
and  economic  opportunity.  Parents  need  help 
planning  for  their  children's  education  and  the 
Higher  Education  Prepayment  Tax  Act  is  an 
important  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Let  us  give  incentives  to  our  young  people 
to  stay  in  school,  work  diligently,  and  further 
their  education  by  attending  college.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  the 
Higher  Education  Prepayment  Tax  Act  of 
1989. 


U.A.B.  AND  CHINESE  UNIVERSI- 
TY ESTABLISH  FIRST  JOINT 
HEALTH-RELATED  MASTER'S 
PROGRAM 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  a  unique  educational  consortium  between 
the  University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham  and 
XIan  Medical  University  In  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  This  consortium,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  first  joint  master's  degree  in 
Health  Services  Administration  tsetween  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States  and  China, 
brings  a  great  deal  of  prestige  and  honor  to 
our  country  and  to  educational  and  cultural 
advancement  t>etween  our  two  nations,  and 
the  academk:  preparation  It  offers  tfie  Chinese 
students  may  very  well  revolutionize  the 
health  care  delivery  system  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McCallum,  president  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham,  Dr. 
Keith  D.  Blayney,  dean  of  the  university's 
school  of  health  related  professions  and  Dr. 
Howard  W.  Houser,  the  school's  Director  of 
International  Activities,  have  recently  returned 
from  the  People's  Republic  of  China  where 
they  participated  In  a  history-making  ceremony 
Involving  13  Chinese  professionals  in  this 
unique  international  program  which  was 
funded  by  Project  HOPE  [Health  Opportunities 
for  People  Everywhere].  On  January  9,  1989, 
Dr.  McCallum  presented  master  of  science 
degrees  in  Health  Services  Administration 
from  UAB  to  these  professionals  during  grad- 
uation ceremonies  at  XIan  Medical  University. 
The  students  also  received  master's  degrees 
from  the  Chinese  university.  Taking  part  in  the 
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ceremonies  was  Protessor  Chen  Minztiang, 
Minister  of  PuWic  Health  for  the  Peopies  Re- 
public of  China. 

The  professionals.  12  physicians  and  a 
mathematician,  are  tf>e  most  recent  graduates 
from  this  unique,  joint  educational  venture  with 
Xian  Medical  Unrversity  and  UAB.  For  the  past 
3  years,  tfwy  have  been  students  in  a  joint 
master's  degree  program  in  health  services 
administration  which  required  tfiem  to  spend  2 
years  of  study  at  XMU  and  a  year  at  ttie 
school  of  health  related  professionals  at  UAB. 
The  graduates  completed  ttie  courseworfc  at 
UAB  in  August  1988.  and  finished  their  practi- 
cal experier>ce  at  hospitals  in  China  in  Decem- 
ber. 

In  addition  to  the  13  master's  graduates,  2 
ott>er  graduates  are  working  on  doctoral  de- 
grees in  the  United  States,  1  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  and  the  ottier  at  UAB. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  tf>e  accomplish- 
ments of  UAB  and  the  faculty  of  the  school  of 
health  related  professionals  in  this  historic 
educational  undertaking  and  want  to  congratu- 
late Dr.  McCallum.  Dr.  Blayney,  and  Dr. 
Houser  for  their  leadership  in  this  program. 


RESOLUTION  CALLING  FOR  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  PACIFIC 
BASIN  FORUM 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  cAiaroRMiA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRESEirTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  callir>g  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Pacific  Basin  Forum  for 
the  discussion  of  ecorK>mic,  diplomatic,  and 
other  issues  unique  to  the  region.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  ttw  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  ttie  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  Mr.  SooRZ  and  Mr. 
Leach. 

This  legislation  is  to  lend  support  to  propos- 
als made  by  former  Secretary  of  State  Shuttz 
and  Secretary  Baker  that  we  establish  regular, 
formalized  discussions  at  a  very  hign  level 
amor^g  nations  bordenng  the  Pacific  rim. 

The  need  for  such  a  forum  is  demonstrated 
by  the  increasing  Importance  of  Pacifk:  hm  na- 
tions in  the  wodd's  ecorK>mic  and  political  af- 
fairs. The  past  few  decades  have  been  a  dra- 
matic shift  in  the  interruitional  distntxjtion  of 
power,  as  formerty  underdeveloped  natkjns  of 
the  Far  East  have  become  major  players  in 
the  international  arena.  The  Pacific  century  is 
not  merely  around  the  comer,  it  is  here  now 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in 
these  devekspments.  We  are,  after  all,  a  Paclf- 
n:  rim  natnn,  with  a  great  deal  at  stake  In  the 
ecorK>mK  success  and  political  stability  and 
maturity  of  the  region.  While  our  relationship 
with  most  nations  of  ttie  Pacifk:  basin  has  tra- 
ditk>nally  been  ctose.  Increasing  trade  fhctk>ns 
arxl  changirig  security  requirements  ttweaten 
to  place  new  strains  on  tfiese  ties.  It  is  crucial 
tfiat  we  establish  an  international  forum  to  dis- 
cuss and  coordinate  issues  of  mutual  concern. 

This  resolution  does  not  explicitly  define 
how  this  forum  shoukj  be  constructed,  or 
which  natkxn  shouki  be  members,  although  it 
iixlicates   tttat   the   group   should   have   the 
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broadest  possible  composition  to  facilitate 
diak}g.  The  precise  compositk>n  of  the  group 
would  t>e  determined  by  the  Preskjent  and 
Secretary  of  State  in  consultatk>n  with  our 
Asian  partners.  My  resolutk>n  does  call  for  the 
convening  of  annual  summit  meetings  among 
Pacifk:  nm  leaders,  on  tt>e  model  of  the  G-7 
meetings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  pressing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Pacifk:  Basin  Forum,  Congress  will 
demonstrate  its  int6rest  in  and  support  of  new 
diplomats  Initiatives  to  deal  with  Vhe  rapkj 
ecorK>mk:  and  politk^l  developments  around 
the  worid.  At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Unkjn 
ii<t!>  tjeen  making  new  overtures  to  Asia  to 
strengttien  its  trade  and  diplomats  ties  with 
the  Far  East,  the  United  States  must  respond 
with  forward-thinking  proposals  to  strengthen 
tf>e  trans-Pacific  relationship.  This  proposal  is 
a  modest,  but  essential,  first  step. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Pacific  Basin  Forum. 


AMENDS  THE  HARMONIZED 
TARIFF  SCHEDULE 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SKAGGS 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislatk>n  which  would  amend  tiie  har- 
monized tariff  schedule  with  respect  to  duty 
rates  for  certain  ski  apparel  and  sporting 
gtoves. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  only  conskjer  tariff  leg- 
islatkjn  introduced  t)y  April  14.  Therefore,  I  am 
sponsonng  this  legislation  t>ecause  I  believe  it 
deserves  the  committee's  consideration. 


CLOSING  A  LOOPHOLE  IN  OUR 
TARIFF  LAWS 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatkjn  along  with  my  colleagues 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  and  Mr.  Akaka 
of  Hawaii,  to  ckise  all  loopholes  in  our  tariff 
laws  regarding  ethyl  tertiary  butyl  ether 
[ETBE],  an  exciting  new  etfianol-based  fuel 
component. 

ETBE  is  an  oxygenated  fuel  that  is  pro- 
duced t>y  mixir>g  ethanol  and  isobutylene  and 
reacting  tf>e  mixture  over  heat  with  a  catalyst. 
Each  gallon  of  ETBE  contains  approximately 
43  percent  ethanol.  Its  oxygen  content  has 
made  ETBE  attractive  as  a  possible  compo- 
nent of  our  Natk>n's  clean  air  strategy,  and 
companies  in  both  the  oil  industry  and  the  eth- 
arK>l  industry  are  working  hard  to  commercial- 
ize th'c  new  product. 

ETBE's  introduction  into  ttie  marketplace 
awaits  a  clariflcatk>n  from  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  that  ETBE  Is  eligit)le  for  the 
blerxlers  tax  credit  for  alcohol  fuel  mixtures,  a 
Federal  tax  IrKentive  established  by  the  Con- 
gress to  spur  development  of  domestic,  re- 
newat>le  alternative  fuels  that  can  be  mixed 
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Into  motor  fuel.  I  t>elieve  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment should  issue  this  clariflcatk>n,  and  I 
hope  tfiat  it  will  be  forthcoming  soon  so  that 
ETBE  may  t>egin  to  move  into  the  market- 
place. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  once  ETBE's 
status  with  regard  to  the  blenders  credit  Is 
clarified,  foreign  interests  may  use  a  loophole 
in  ttie  tariff  laws  to  Import  ETBE  into  the 
United  States  duty  free  and  take  advantage  of 
ttie  blenders  credit.  The  result  would  be  that 
companies  could  tap  the  U.S.  Treasury 
through  the  blenders  credit  to  stimulate  for- 
eign productkjn  rather  than  domestic  produc- 
tion of  ethanol. 

The  harmonized  tariff  schedule  Includes  a 
tariff  on  Imported  ethanol  to  offset  the  tax  In- 
centive provkjed  for  domestic  sales  of  etha- 
nol. This  tariff  is  designed  to  prevent  imported 
ethanol  from  taking  advantage  of  an  incentive 
established  to  promote  the  development  of 
domestk:  ethanol  production.  However,  ETBE 
is  a  new  product  which  was  not  considered 
when  the  tariff  on  ethanol  imports  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  are  introducing 
will  ck)se  the  loophole  that  would  allow  ETBE 
imports  to  escape  the  ethanol  tariff,  t>efore 
anyone  begins  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  cosponsors  of 
this  bill,  so  that  the  incentives  we  have  cre- 
ated to  spur  domestk:  ethanol  production  are 
not  exported  through  a  tariff  loophole. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARCIAL  "ROD" 
RODRIGUEZ.  MAYOR  OF  NOR- 
WALK,  CA 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  cAuroRifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
tKing  to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
distinguished  public  service  career  of  my 
friend.  Rod  Rodriguez,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Norwalk,  CA.  Later  this  month,  Mayor  Rodri- 
guez will  complete  his  term  as  president  of 
the  California  Contract  Cities  Associatk>n.  In 
this  capaoty,  tie  has  dedicated  himself  to  rep- 
resenting the  needs  and  interests  of  contract 
cities  througtiout  the  State  of  California. 

During  his  tenure  as  president,  the  associa- 
tk>n  has  added  six  additional  cities  as  mem- 
bers and  has  taken  an  active  role  in  litigating 
a  new  property  tax/revenue  distribution  formu- 
la to  t)enefit  the  memt)er  cities.  At  various 
government  hearings  and  meetings.  Rod  has 
t>een  an  outstanding  ambassador  on  behalf  of 
the  contract  cities. 

Cunently,  Rod  is  serving  his  second  term  as 
mayor  of  Norwalk.  First  elected  to  the  Nor- 
walk City  Council  in  1 982,  he  served  as  mayor 
in  1985,  and  was  reelected  to  the  city  council 
in  1986.  Prior  to  his  election  to  the  city  coun- 
cil, he  served  as  a  member  of  Norwalk  Plan- 
ning Commissk)n  from  1974  to  1982.  In  1973, 
he  served  on  ttie  city's  Historical  Heritage 
Commisskin. 

In  addition  to  his  association  and  city  coun- 
cil responsibilities.  Rod  is  a  trustee  on  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Sanitation  District  and  serves 
on  the  Private  Industry  Council  for  SELACO. 
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on  tf>e  board  of  directors  for  the  United 
States/ Mexico  Sister  Cities  Association,  and 
on  the  Southeast  Area  Animal  Control  Author- 
ity Board.  He  is  the  first  vice  president  of  the 
Hispanic  Elected  Local  Officials  [HELO], 
serves  on  the  transportation  committee  for  ttie 
League  of  California  Cities,  and  a  memt>er  of 
ttie  Cerritos  College  Resource  Advisory 
Board.  Rod  is  also  a  member  of  the  Norwalk 
Rotary,  Moose,  Elks,  and  the  American 
Legion. 

Rod  was  bom  in  ftorwaik  and  attended 
local  schools  before  joining  the  U.S  Air  Force 
in  1952  where  he  served  as  a  crewmember/ 
airtxxne  radio  operator  until  his  honorable  dis- 
charge in  1 956.  In  1 952  he  married  the  former 
Jennie  Sevillano  and  they  have  two  children, 
Michael  and  Peggy;  and  three  grandchildren. 
Rod  attended  the  University  of  San  Francisco 
and  has  been  a  successful  insurance  agent 
for  the  Prxjdential  Insurance  Co.  for  the  past 
20  years. 

The  distinguished  career  and  public  service 
record  of  Rod  Rodriguez  speaks  for  itself.  He 
has  served  the  California  Contract  Cities  As- 
sociation with  distinction  and  honor.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
commending  Marcial  "Rod"  Rodriguez  for  his 
outstanding  contritHJtions  to  the  people  of 
California. 


PONFUCT  IN  ANGOLA 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OrCALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13.  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situatkxi  in 
Southern  Africa  today  deserves  our  critical  at- 
tention. In  particular,  the  current  policy  of  tfie 
United  States  in  support  of  Jonas  Savimbi  and 
UNITA  serves  as  an  obstacle  to  peace  in 
Angola  and  throughout  the  region  of  Southern 
Africa. 

I  have  been  to  Angola  and  I  have  met  per- 
sonally vwth  the  President  of  Angola,  His  Ex- 
cellency Eduardo  Dos  Santos.  President  Dos 
Santos  emphasized  that  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Angola  want  peace  and  Angola 
wants  better  relations  with  tfie  United  States. 

Therefore,  this  hearing  today  has  important 
implications  for  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  committed  to  global  peace  and  justice. 
We  were  all  very  pleased  at  the  signing  of  the 
recent  peace  accords  twtween  Angola,  Cuba, 
and  South  Africa.  It  appears,  however,  that 
continued  U.S.  military  and  financial  support  of 
UNITA  wll  serve  to  undermine  the  basic  prin- 
ciptos  arid  thrust  of  these  peace  accords. 

The  fact  that  Angola  has  the  highest  ampu- 
tee rate  per  capita  of  arry  Nation  in  the  wortd 
which  is  attributed  in  the  main  to  ttie  indis- 
criminate victimization  of  Angolan  civilians, 
particulariy  women  and  children  is  ground  for 
great  concern  about  UNITA's  participation  in 
this  victimization.  The  violations  of  human 
rights  by  UNITA  have  been  well  documented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  permit  me  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  as  pan  of  my  remarics  written 
testimony  being  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min F.  Chavis,  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  Commission  for  Racial 
Justice  who  has  investigated  UNITA  and  who 
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has  sponsored  Angolan  war  victims  to  visit  ttie 
United  States  recently  for  medk»l  aid.  Dr. 
Chavis'  detailed  testimony  and  supportive 
documents  should  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  this  committee. 

Testimony  or  Rev.  Benjamin  P.  Chavis,  Jr., 
Concerning  Human  Rights  Violations  of 
UNITA  Against  the  People  or  Angola 
Mr.  Ch&lrman  and  Memt>ers  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa,  I  am  submitting  this 
statement  to  you  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Racial  Justice  of  the  1.7  mllllon- 
meml)er  United  Church  of  Christ  concem- 
ing  our  investigation  and  monitoring  of  the 
situation  in  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola 
in  regard  to  continued  human  rights  viola- 
tions and  atrocities  committed  by  Jonas  Sa- 
vimbi and  UNITA  against  the  people  of 
Angola.  We  are  pleased  that  the  subcommit- 
tee is  conducting  this  hearing  because  we 
l)elieve  that  all  members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  be  informed  of  the 
truth  about  UNITA  and  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  victimized  by  UNITA's 
terrorist  actions  In  Angola. 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  has  had  a 
long  standing  Involvement  and  interest  in 
Angola  which  dates  back  well  over  100 
years.  Our  church  sent  some  of  the  first 
Protestant  missionaries  to  Angola  and  was 
responsible  for  the  building  of  educational 
institutions,  hospitals  and  other  social  insti- 
tutions which  continue  to  serve  the  people 
of  Angola.  Our  sister  church  in  Angola  is 
the  E^rangelical  Congregational  Church  of 
Angola,  which  Is  headquartered  in  Huambo, 
Angola.  As  a  result  of  our  work  and  contract 
with  our  fellow  church  leaders  in  Angola, 
we  came  to  have  direct  knowledge  of  the 
human  rights  abuses  of  UNITA. 

I  personally  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Angola  on  two  occasions  in  1988,  once  in 
April  and  later  in  August,  at  which  time,  I 
led  a  19-person  delegation  of  African  Ameri- 
can Church  and  civil  rights  leaders  on  a 
fact-finding  mission  to  Angola.  After  visit- 
ing provinces  in  the  south,  central  and 
northern  regions  of  Angola  and  after  inter- 
viewing numerous  persons  throughout 
Angola  who  had  been  victimized  by  UNITA. 
Our  delegation  Issued  a  detailed  report  enti- 
tled, "Report  on  the  visit  of  African  Ameri- 
can Church  and  community  leaders  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  Angola".  We  found 
conclusive  evidence  that  UNITA  has  main- 
tained a  continuous  pattern  and  strategy  of 
attacking  unarmed  civilians  in  Angola,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  innocent  women  and 
children.  In  addition,  we  saw  evidence  of 
where  UNITA  has  planted  land  mines  and 
other  explosives  deliberately  in  civilian 
areas,  particularly  in  paths  to  local  schools 
and  hospitals. 

Most  recently,  the  commission  for  racial 
Justice  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  spon- 
sored a  delegation  of  Angola  war  victims  to 
visit  the  United  States  for  medical  treat- 
ment from  November  3,  1988  to  April  2, 
1989.  Of  the  eight-person  delegation  from 
Angola,  six  were  victims  of  UNITA  land 
mines  and  attacks.  Five  members  of  this  del- 
egation were  children.  Pour  of  these  chil- 
dren had  lost  legs  as  a  result  of  UNITA  land 
mines.  Another  child,  twelve  year  old  Ber- 
narda  N'Guvulu  was  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down  l)ecause  UNITA  had  shot  her  in 
the  back  during  a  UNITA  attack  on  her  vil- 
lage in  Southern  Angola  last  year.  I  have 
given  to  Mr.  Steven  Weissman  six  affadavits 
by  these  six  victims  of  UNITA  attacks.  Ms. 
Iria  Geremias  was  a  victim  of  a  combined 
attack  by  UNITA  and  South  African  mili- 
tary forces.  All  six  of  the  Angolan  war  vie- 
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tims  received  successful  medical  treatment 
at  the  United  Hospitals  Medical  Center  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  This  treatment  was 
made  possible  through  the  great  outpouring 
of  concern  and  support  from  the  city  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey  and  from  the  doctors 
and  staff  of  United  Hospitals  Medical 
Center,  especially  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Adewale 
Troutman,  Dr.  Bruel  Staggers,  and  Mayor 
Sharpe  James. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  testimony.  I  re- 
quest that  the  following  documents  be  en- 
tered as  part  of  my  testimony  and  be  en- 
tered as  part  of  the  record  of  this  important 
hearing: 

(1)  "Report  of  the  visit  of  African  Ameri- 
can Church  and  community  leaders  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  Angola:  findings  of 
fact" 

(2)  Letter  to  President  Oeorge  Bush 
signed  by  over  100  church  leaders  from 
throughout  the  United  States  calling  for 
the  termination  of  U.S.  support  for  UNITA, 
dated  March  8,  1989. 

(3)  Affidavits  sworn  on  April  1,  1989  by. 
Gabriela  Naml>ongo;  Bemarda  N'Ouvulu: 
Rufino  Octaviano;  Fernando  Segunda;  Cle- 
mentina Cassova;  and  Iria  Geremias. 

Today,  Angola  has  the  highest  amputee 
rate  per  capita  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 
The  majority  of  these  amputees  are  chil- 
dren and  women  who  have  been  indiscrimi- 
nately and  viciously  attacked  directly  by 
UNITA's  soldiers  or  who  have  been  maimed 
as  a  result  of  land  mines  deliberately  plant- 
ed in  civilian  areas  in  Angola  by  UNITA. 

We  therefore,  call  upon  the  Sub-commit- 
tee on  Africa  of  the  house  foreign  relations 
committee  to  express  opposition  to  United 
States  support  of  UNITA.  We  recommend 
that  the  United  States  Government  should 
establish  full  diplomatic  recognition  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Angola.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  United  States  Goveniment 
should  through  the  appropriate  bodies  of 
the  United  States  Congress  grant  medical 
aid  and  other  development  aid  to  Angola  to 
assist  in  the  recognition  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  Angola. 

We  in  the  church  community  believe  that 
the  current  policies  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion toward  Angola  are  immoral.  Illegal  and 
unjust.  It  is  our  prayer  that  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  wiU  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures so  that  peace  can  l>e  assured  in  Angola. 
Namibia  and  throughout  Southern  Africa. 
It  is  our  prayer  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  will  enact  comprehensive 
sanctions  against  the  racist  regime  of  apart- 
heid South  Africa.  The  situation  in  Angola 
is  one  of  the  keys  to  peace  in  Southern 
Africa.  The  people  of  Angola,  the  churches 
in  Angola,  and  the  government  of  Angola 
have  all  expressed  their  great  desire  for  a 
lasting  peace.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  both  a  legislative  and  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  help  bring  a  lasting  peace  to 
Angola  by  helping  to  change  the  present 
course  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Thank  you  for 
permitting  me  to  speak  on  this  critical  issue. 

Report  on  trk  Visit  or  African  American 
Chitrch  and  Commttnity  Leasers  to  the 
People's  Rkpublic  or  Angola.  Adgdst  7- 
24,  1988 

nifsiNGS  or  rACT 

(Report  prepared  on  liehalf  of  the  delega- 
tion by  Rev.  Benjamin  P.  Chavis,  Jr.,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Commission  for  Racial 
Justice,  United  Church  of  Christ) 
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preparing  this  report  from  ftll  of  the  mem- 
bers   of    the    delegstlon,    with    particular 
thanks  going  to  Lewis  Myers.  Esq.,  Deborah 
A.  Jackson,  Esq.,  and  Damu  Smith. 
nrrKODUcTioH 

In  May  1988.  the  Commission  for  Racial 
Justice  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Commission) 
was  Invited  by  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
Angola  to  organize  a  fact-finding  mission  to 
travel  to  Angola.  August  7-24.  1988.  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  an  Independent  In- 
vestigation of  the  Impact  of  the  ciirrent  war 
situation  within  that  country.  The  Commis- 
sion was  Interested  in  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  the  effects  of  South  Africa's  inva- 
sion of  the  sovereign  territory  of  Angola 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  human  rights 
violations  against  the  Angolan  people  by 
paramilitary  or  other  groups  financed  and 
supported  by  South  Africa  and  the  United 
States.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Racial  Justice.  Rev.  Benjamin  P. 
Chavls,  Jr..  accepted  the  invitation  to  form 
a  fact-finding  mission  for  the  aforestated 
purposes. 

The  Commission  was  allowed  to  define 
and  select  the  areas  and  subject  matters  to 
be  visited  and  observed  in  Angola.  The  task 
of  identifying  the  members  of  the  delega- 
tion and  providing  background  materials 
was  assumed  by  the  New  York  based  nation- 
al office  of  the  Commission. 

On  August  5.  1988.  a  press  conference  was 
held  in  New  York  to  announce  the  composi- 
tion and  objectives  of  the  delegation  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  Angola.  The  delegation 
of  19  persons  was  composed  of  a  distin- 
guished group  of  11  African  American 
church  leaders  representing  local  churches 
in  the  United  Church  of  Christ.  United 
Methodist  Church,  Baptist  Church,  and  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  2  at- 
torneys, 2  community  activists  and  4  com- 
munication specialists  from  10  different 
sUtes  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America.' 

The  members  of  the  delegation  were  as 
follows: 

1.  Reverend  Benjamin  P.  Chavls.  Jr.— Del- 
egation Leader,  Executive  Director,  United 
Church  of  Christ,  Commission  for  Racial 
Justice.  New  York.  New  York. 

2.  Reverend  Wendell  Anthony.  Pastor. 
FtUowship  Chapel.  United  Church  of 
Christ.  Detroit.  Michigan. 

3.  Reverend  Mary  Anne  Bellinger,  Pastor, 
Newberry  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

4.  Ms.  Linda  Kay  Brown,  Communications 
Consultant.  The  Publicity  Works.  Atlanta. 
Georgia. 

5.  Reverend  Irvine  Bryer.  Pastor.  Corona 
Congregational  Church.  Queens.  New  York. 

6.  Reverend  Edwin  R.  Edmonds.  Pastor, 
Dixwell  United  Church  of  Christ.  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

7.  Mr.  Lamont  Gonzalez.  Professor.  De- 
partment of  Radio.  Television  and  Film. 
Howard  University.  Washington.  D.C. 

8.  Attorney  Deborah  A.  Jackson.  First 
Vice-President,  American  Association  of  Ju- 
rists. New  York,  New  York. 

9.  Reverend  Garland  Jones.  Mount  Calva- 
ry Baptist  Church.  Richmond,  Virginia. 

10.  Hi.  Philip  M.  Jones,  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  Radio,  Television  and  Film,  Howard 
University.  Washington,  DC. 

11.  Ms.  Melba  KgoslUUe.  Anti-apartheid 
Activist,  New  York.  New  York. 
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12.  Ms.  Annette  Lawrence.  Independent 
Film  and  Video  Producer,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 

13.  Reverend  John  Mendez,  National  Pro- 
gressive Baptist  Convention  and  Pastor.  Em- 
manuel Baptist  Church.  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina. 

14.  Attorney  Lewis  Myers.  Office  of 
Childs.  Myers  it  Willis.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

15.  Reverend  Leticla  Rouser.  Pastor.  Em- 
manuel United  Church  of  Christ.  Lexing- 
ton. Kentucky. 

16.  Reverend  Al  Sampson.  Pastor.  Pem- 
wood  United  Methodist  Church.  Chicago,  D- 
Unois. 

17.  Reverend  Leroy  Sanders.  Kenwood 
United  Church  of  Christ.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

18.  Mr.  Damu  Smith.  Executive  Director. 
Washington  Office  on  Africa.  Washington, 
D.C. 

19.  Reverend  Leon  White.  Southern  Re- 
gional Director.  United  Church  of  Christ. 
Commission  for  Racial  Justice,  Enfield, 
North  Carolina. 

Those  persons  selected  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  agreed  to  undertake 
the  fact-finding  mission  with  objectivity  and 
fairness.  The  majority  of  the  delegation 
members  did  not  have  any  prior  contact 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola  or  any 
of  its  represenUtlves  before  accepting  to 
serve  on  the  fact-finding  mission.  In  fact, 
most  delegation  members  were  unaware  of 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  war  situa- 
tion in  Angola  and  the  role  played  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Each 
member  of  the  delegation  understood  that 
the  collective  findings  of  the  group  would  be 
widely  disseminated  to  the  public  In  order  to 
create  a  better  climate  for  the  improvement 
of  relations  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Angola.  The  delegation  was  also  cognizant 
that  its  findings  would  be  viewed  critically 
by  some  parties  who  hold  firm  views  about 
Angola  and  the  current  war  situation.  With 
this  in  mind,  each  delegation  member  recog- 
nized that  his/her  task  would  not  be  an  easy 
one. 

The  central  objectives  of  the  delegation's 
trip  to  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola 
were:  (1)  to  engage  in  a  fact-finding  mission 
in  order  to  learn  first  hand  some  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  situation  within  that  country 
today,  particularly  the  effect  of  South  Afri- 
ca's continued  invasion  of  Angolan  territory; 
(2)  to  investigate  reports  of  some  of  the 
atrocities  committed  against  the  people  of 
Angola  by  South  Africa's  surrogate,  UNIT  A, 
led  by  Jonas  Savlmbi;  (3)  to  strengthen  the 
relationship  between  the  churches  of 
Angola  and  African  American  churches  in 
the  United  States;  (4)  to  conduct  a  mission 
of  goodwill  and  to  help  Improve  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  people  of  Angola  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  (5)  to 
observe  some  aspects  of  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Angolan  economy,  culture 
and  society. 

During  the  delegation's  two  week  stay  in 
Angola  it  was  possible  to  meet  with  the 
President  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Angola,  His  Excellency  Jose  Eduardo  dos 
Santos  and  other  high  ranking  officials 
both  within  the  government  and  the  ruling 
MPLA  Workers'  Party  on  a  national  and 
provincial  level;  visit  the  provinces  of 
Luanda,  Huambo,  Cabinda.  Hulla,  Cunene 
and  Cuando  Cubango:  exchange  views  with 
representatives  of  the  Angolan  Council  of 
Churches  and  pastors  of  local  churches; 
attend  and  participate  in  local  church  serv- 
ices: Interview  Angolan  children,  women  and 
men  who  have  been  displaced,  mutilated, 
traumatized  or  have  lost  relatives  as  a  result 
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of  the  war  being  waged  by  South  Africa  and 
its  surrogate  UNITA:  visit  towns  that  have 
been  destroyed  by  bombings  by  the  South 
African  military  forces;  visit  areas  that  have 
been  atacked  by  UNITA:  and  meet  with  rep- 
resentatives of  women,  youth  and  profes- 
sionals to  discuss  the  level  of  their  resi>ec- 
tlve  Involvement  In  the  development  of  the 
country  and  their  hopes  for  the  future.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  delegation  had  the 
unprecedented  opiwrtunity  to  visit  and 
meet  with  Angolan  as  well  as  Cuban  mili- 
tary troops  stationed  in  the  southern  part 
of  Angola. 

Additionally,  arrangements  were  made  to 
visit  a  transit  center  for  Namlblan  refugees 
in  Vlana  located  outside  the  capital  Luanda 
and  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  Na- 
mlblan national  liberation  movement  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO).  The  delegation  also  had  th<5P- 
portunlty  to  meet  with  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  African  National  Congress 
(ANC)  based  in  Angola.  The  representatives 
of  both  national  liberation  movements  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  the  four  nation 
peace  process  underway  between  Angola, 
Cuba,  South  Africa  and  the  United  States. 
They  confirmed  their  hopes  that  that  proc- 
ess would  be  successfully  concluded. 

It  is  the  fervent  desire  of  the  delegation 
that  the  results  of  this  fact-finding  mission 
will  contribute  In  a  meaningful  way  to  help 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  unjust  and  Illegal 
war  of  aggression  against  the  children, 
women  and  men  of  Angola. 

HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW 

The  People's  Republic  of  Angola,  a  nation 
situated  In  the  southern  region  of  Africa, 
occupies  a  land  area  of  481.351  square  miles 
making  It  one  of  the  largest  countries  In 
Africa.  According  to  1985  estimates,  the 
population  of  Angola  was  approximately  8.6 
million.  Generally,  the  population  of  the 
capital  city  Luanda  has  been  placed  at 
about  600.000  Inhabitants.  Today,  however, 
due  to  the  war  situation  in  the  country,  the 
population  within  the  city  has  grown  to 
nearly  2  million. 

The  primary  products  exported  from 
Angola  are  oU.  diamonds  and  coffee.  The 
principal  trading  partners  are  Portugal. 
East  Germany.  F'rance.  Sweden.  Nether- 
lands. Soviet  Union.  United  States,  Cuba 
and  West  Germany.' 

The  first  recorded  contact  by  the  Portu- 
guese with  Angola  occurred  in  1482.  Over  a 
period  of  400  years,  the  population  of 
Angola  was  devastated  by  the  cruel  and  In- 
humain  slave  trade.  In  fact,  Angola  was  one 
of  the  African  countries  most  affected  by 
the  slave  trade  given  that  its  population  was 
depleted  by  the  millions. 

Angola  was  subjected  to  500  years  of  Por- 
tuguese colonial  rule.  Throughout  Angola's 
history  there  was  resistance  to  the  subjuga- 
tion Imposed  by  the  Portuguese.  In  1961, 
the  armed  struggle  for  national  liberation 
began  in  earnest.  In  1974,  the  Portuguese 
army  overthrew  the  government  of  Portu- 
gual  after  unsuccessfully  fighting  for  13 
years  against  Angola's  liberation  move- 
ments. These  events  contributed  to  the  Jan- 
uary 1975  agreement  between  Angola's 
three  liberation  movements.  Including  the 
popularly  supported  MPLA,  Icnown  as  the 
Alvor  Accord.'  The  groups  were  to  share 
power  with  Portugal  In  a  transitional  gov- 
ernment leading  to  democratic  elections 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  of  the 
United  States  deliberately  undermined  this 
agreement,  according  to  former  CIA  Angola 
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Task  Force  Chief  John  Stockwell  and  other 
former  U.S.  government  officials,  by  provid- 
ing the  FNLA  and  UNTTA  with  covert  mili- 
tary assistance.  It  has  now  been  documented 
that  UNITA's  leader,  Jonas  Savimbi,  was 
working  during  that  period  in  conjunction 
with  the  Portuguese  secret  police  against 
thelfPLA. 

In  October  1975,  thousands  of  South  Afri- 
can troops  invaded  Angola  along  with  mer- 
cenaries UKITA  and  FNLA  forces  and 
launched  a  massive  attack  on  Luanda.  The 
MPLA  appealed  to  the  international  com- 
munity for  assistance  and  Cuba  responded. 
The  MPLA  forces,  with  Cuban  assistance, 
repelled  the  South  African  troops,  forcing 
them  to  retreat  to  Namibia  which  they 
occupy  illegally  in  violation  of  various 
United  Nations  resolutions.  On  November 
11,  1975  the  MPLA  declared  the  independ- 
ence of  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola. 

The  South  African  invasion  and  the  rev- 
elations of  the  United  States  covert  role  ral- 
lied African  opinion  to  the  side  of  the 
MPLA  and  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  (OAU)  pledged  support  to  the  new 
MPLA  government.  Since  then  every  nation 
in  the  world  has  esUblished  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Angola  except  the  United  States 
and  South  Africa.  South  Africa  has  invaded 
Angola  repeatedly  since  1975  and  its  troops 
until  now  have  maintained  a  virtual  perma- 
nent occupation  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  South  Africa  has  also  continued  to 
oe  the  principal  military  backer  of  UNTTA 
and  its  troops  have  fought  side  by  side  with 
them  in  several  battles  with  Angolan  troops. 

Since  proclaiming  their  independence  the 
people  of  Angola  have  fought  tirelessly  to 
be  free,  independent  from  foreign  rule,  at 
peace  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  devel- 
op their  economy  and  provide  education  and 
other  social  services  for  all  Angolan  citizens. 
These  significant  efforts  have  been  frustrat- 
ed and  thwarted  by  the  continued  interven- 
tion by  South  Africa  and  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  terrorist  attacks  by  the  Preto- 
ria and  Washington-backed  UNITA  bandits. 

riNDINCS  OF  PACT 

Prom  August  10-22,  1988,  the  19-member 
delegation  of  African  American  church  and 
community  leaders  traveled  throughout  var- 
ious provinces  of  Angola  to  conduct  a  fact- 
finding mission  regarding  the  effect  of 
South  Africa's  continued  invasion  of  Ango- 
lan territory  and  atrocities  committed 
against  the  people  of  Angola  by  South  Afri- 
ca's surrogate,  UNTTA.  led  by  Jonas  Sa- 
vimbi. The  delegation  visited  the  northern- 
most province  Cabinda  and  the  southern- 
most province  Cunene  as  well  as  Luanda. 
Huambo.  Hulla  and  Cuando  Cubango.  In 
each  province,  it  was  possible  to  meet  with 
political  as  well  as  religious  leaders  and 
have  frank  and  open  discussion  about  the 
situation  in  their  respective  areas.  The  dele- 
gation had  an  opportunity  to  observe  first- 
hsind  the  degree  of  devastation  and  human 
suffering  caused  by  the  unjust  and  illegal 
war  waged  by  South  Africa  and  its  surrogate 
UNTTA. 

VlsitB  were  made  to  orphanages  and  cen- 
ters for  persons,  primarily  young  children 
and  women,  mutilated  from  stepping  on 
land  mines  planted  by  UNITA  or  viciously 
attacked  and  dismembered  by  UNITA 
forces.  International  relief  agencies  have  re- 
ported that  women  and  children  are  being 
singled  out  as  targets  by  UNTTA  forces  "in 
order  to  terrorize  the  population  and  create 
instability." '  In  the  areas  directly  affected 
by  the  war,  UNICEF  has  estimated  that  up 
to  37  percent  of  children  die  before  the  age 
of  5.  A  1987  Angolan  government  report  In- 
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dicated  that  as  many  as  one  in  fifty  (50) 
mothers  die  in  childbirth.  Both  of  these  fig- 
ures are  reported  to  be  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  world. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  get  accurate 
counts,  antipersonnel  mines  and  other 
weapons  used  by  UNTTA  have  mutilated 
10,000  to  15,000  women  and  children.  Be- 
tween 15,000  and  20,000  children  have  been 
orphaned  or  abandoned.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  at  least  690,000  persons  that  have 
been  displaced  within  their  own  country,  80 
percent  of  whom  are  women  and  children. 
According  to  the  Angolan  Secretariat  for 
War  Veterans,  as  of  December  1987,  there 
were  only  some  24,000  persons  receiving  as- 
sistance with  about  34%  of  them  being  am- 
putees. "The  limited  resources  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  serve  the  additional 
thousands  of  persons  needing  assistance. 
Currently  Angola  is  considered  to  be  the 
amputee  capital  of  the  world. 

The  delegation  met  with  officials  in  the 
Secretariat  for  Social  Affairs,  Secretariat 
for  War  Veterans,  Ministry  of  Health,  Min- 
istry of  Defense,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Ministry  of  State  and  Energy  Produc- 
tion and  other  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  MPLA  Workers'  Party  who 
candidly  described  the  current  situation 
within  the  country  and  answered  questions 
raised  by  members  of  the  delegation.  Addi- 
tionally, meetings  were  held  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Council  of  Evangelical  Church- 
es of  Angola,  including  the  United  Method- 
ist Church,  the  Baptist  Church,  the  Evan- 
gelical Congregational  Church  and  local 
pastors  and  lay  leaders  from  various  prov- 
inces. Meetings  were  also  held  with  persons 
from  the  different  social  sectors  represent- 
ing women,  youth  and  lawyers  which  pro- 
vided further  detailed  Information  about 
some  of  the  social,  economic  and  political 
developments  within  Angola.  The  delega- 
tion had  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  ex- 
change views  with  the  representatives  of 
the  U.S.-based  oil  companies  of  Chevron- 
Gulf.  Texaco  and  Conoco  who  live  and  work 
in  Angola. 

Based  on  the  documentation,  meetings, 
interviews,  visits  and  observations.  Findings 
of  Fact  by  the  delegation  were  made  in  the 
following  areas: 

I.  Human  Rights  Violations  Committed  by 
UNITA  in  Angola; 

II.  The  Impact  of  South  Africa's  Invasion 
on  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola; 

III.  The  State  of  the  Church  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Angola;  and 

TV.  Relations  Between  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Angola  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I.  HtniAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  BY  UIUTA  IH 
ANGOLA 

1.  The  conduct  of  the  South  African  sur- 
rogate force  UNTTA,  which  also  receives 
substantial  military  and  financial  assistance 
from  the  United  States,  is  covered  by  appli- 
cable provisions  of  international  law  and 
United  Nations  resolutions.  These  provi- 
sions include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  1907 
Haque  Convention,  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tion and  the  1977  Additional  Protocol,  the 
Nuremburg  Principles  and  the  UN  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

2.  Children,  women,  men  and  the  elderly 
have  become  the  main  targets  of  attack  by 
South  Africa's  surrogate,  UNITA,  led  by 
Jonas  Savimbi  since  1975. 

3.  During  the  last  12  months  in  particular, 
UNITA  has  willfully  and  purposefully  tar- 
geted the  civilian  population  of  Angola  for 
attacks  by  its  forces  in  violation  of  well-de- 
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fined  principles  of  international  law,  includ- 
ing provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

4.  These  attacks  by  UNTTA  on  the  civilian 
population,  particulcu'ly  on  the  children  and 
women,  are  clearly  designed  to  create  fecu' 
and  terror  in  an  effort  to  destabilize  the 
government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Angola. 

5.  Land  mines  have  been  deliberately 
placed  by  UNITA  in  areas  where  children 
frequently  walk  and  play  and  have  resulted 
in  the  mutilation  of  close  to  20,000  women 
and  children.  One  of  the  victims  interviewed 
by  the  delegation  at  a  health  center  admin- 
istered by  the  International  Red  Cross  in 
Huambo  province  was  Veronica  Salomeh, 
age  10,  who  stated  "my  right  leg  was  injured 
after  stepping  on  a  UNTTA  planted  land 
mine  while  I  was  playing  with  a  group  of 
children." 

6.  The  wanton  disregard  by  the  UNTTA 
forces  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
Angolan  civilian  population  is  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  security 
of  person  as  guaranteed  by  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the 
International  Convenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights. 

7.  The  vicious  and  Indiscriminate  attacks 
by  UNITA  have  resulted  in  betwen  15,000  to 
20,000  children  being  orphaned  and  aban- 
doned. 

8.  Large  numbers  of  children  have  been 
forced  to  witness  the  murder  of  their  par- 
ents and  friends  and  the  destruction  of  their 
homes  by  UNITA  bandits  thereby  resulting 
in  serious  psychological  problems. 

9.  The  health  situation  in  Angola  has  de- 
teriorated as  a  direct  result  of  the  war.  Ilie 
infant  mortality  rate  is  100  per  1,000  births 
with  a  much  higher  rate  in  the  war  zones. 
Several  health  centers  and  facilities  In 
southern  Angola  have  been  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  UNITA. 

10.  Activities  by  X7NTTA  such  as  the  sabo- 
tage of  conununication  facilities,  the  placing 
of  land  mines  in  areas  of  crop  cultivation, 
the  stealing  of  cattle  and  implements,  and 
the  destruction  of  villages  refusing  to  lend 
support  to  UNITA  forces  constitute  gross 
and  flagrant  violations  of  basic  and  funda- 
mental human  rights  as  defined  by  the  Uni- 
versal E>eclaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
International  Convenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights  and  the  International  Covenant 
on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights. 

11.  "Thousands  of  Angolans  have  been  dis- 
placed from  their  villages  and  communities 
as  a  result  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
UNITA.  Several  persons  at  the  resettlement 
camp  of  Lufinda  outside  of  Lubsmgo,  the 
province  capital  of  Hulla,  spoke  about  the 
massacre  of  200  persons  which  forced  them 
to  flee  their  homes  and  possessions. 

12.  Many  church  leaders  and  members 
have  been  subjected  to  torture  and  have 
been  murdered  by  UNTTA  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  specific  instances  re- 
ported to  the  delegation  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  In  September  1987,  Deacon  Garcia 
Kiala  of  the  Evangelical  Baptist  Church 
was  killed  along  with  his  wife  and  5  children 
in  an  attack  by  UNITA  in  Kibocolo. 

(b)  On  September  4.  1987.  Rev.  Frederico 
Tchingulo  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Church  In 
Angola  was  killed  in  a  road  attack  by 
UNITA  in  Bengo. 

(c)  On  March  20.  1987.  two  lay  leaders  of 
the  Apostolic  Faith  Church.  Martinho  Chi- 
lala  and  Antunes  Tadeu.  were  killed  by 
UNITA  in  Bie  province;  another  lay  leader 
killed  in  1987  in  Benguela.  Huambo  was  Er- 
nesto Nanga. 
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(d)  In  1M7.  Un.  MafuU  of  the  EvuiceU- 
cal  Baptist  Church  was  killed  in  a  car  at- 
tacked by  UNTTA  In  Vlge  province  while  In 
route  to  the  General  Aoembly  of  her  de- 
nomination. 

(e)  On  August  2,  1986.  Rev.  Diogo  Pascoal 
Antonio  of  the  United  Methodist  Church 
and  his  4  sons  were  massacred  by  UNTTA. 

(f)  On  May  19,  IMS.  Uy  leader  Benjamin 
Ouendaelamba  of  the  Apostolic  Faith 
Church  was  killed  by  a  UNITA  placed  land 
mine  In  Huambo. 

(g>  On  May  IS,  19M.  the  treasurer  of  a 
local  Apostolic  Faith  Church  in  Ble  was 
killed  In  a  road  attack  by  UNTTA. 

(h)  In  19M,  an  elderly  Evangelical  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Angola  churchman. 
P«dro  Nafilo,  along  with  two  churchwomen, 
Nsenga  Nkosokelo  and  KiUU  Biaria,  were 
killed  by  UNTTA  In  Klbocolo  village. 

(1)  February  1085.  Matllde  Irene  Bumba 
Ucuahamba,  the  11  year  old  daughter  of 
Rev.  Ucuahamba  of  the  Evangelical  Congre- 
gational Church  In  Huambo  was  killed  by  a 
land  mine.  

(J)  In  1984.  UNTTA  forces  planted  a  land 
mine  on  the  roadway  which  exploded  and 
killed  four  (4)  United  Methodist  Church 
leaders— Rev.  Gasper  Miguel  Neto.  Rev. 
Aragao  Jose  Mateus.  Rev.  Felix  Cassange. 
and  Deacon  E>omingos  Francisco. 

(k)  On  November  10.  1981.  Rev.  BaptisU 
rawrrmn  General  Secretary  of  the  Apostol- 
ic Church  in  Angola,  was  killed  in  a  road 
attack  by  UNTTA. 

(1)  In  January  1976.  Rev.  Carlos  Epu- 
mumu  Julio  of  the  Evangelical  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Angola,  whose  son  was  a 
c«Mnmander  In  the  MPLA.  was  murdered  by 
UNTTA. 

II.  THE  IMPACT  OF  SOUTH  ATRICA'S  ntVASIOM  Oil 
THK  PBOPLS'8  RXTUBUC  OP  AIIGOL* 

1.  The  August  1975  incursion  by  the 
South  African  Defense  Force  Into  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Angola  constituted  a  viola- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  that  country  in  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  other  principles 
of  international  law.« 

2.  The  South  African  invasion  has  caused 
inestimable  damage  to  the  economic  infra- 
structure of  Angola.  Including  but  not  limit- 
ed to.  areas  of  agriculture,  transportation 
and  public  services. 

3.  The  Invasion  by  South  Africa  has  re- 
sulted in  the  displacement  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Angolans  from  the  nu-al  areas, 
placing  considerable  strain  on  the  social  and 
human  services  available  In  the  cities,  par- 
ticularly In  Luanda  and  Huambo.  A  dispor- 
tionate  number  of  the  displaced  are  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  are  orphans,  and 
women. 

4.  The  Invasion  by  South  Africa  has  re- 
quired the  government  of  Angola  to  divert 
millions  of  dollars  of  its  resources  which  are 
needed  for  the  development  of  social  and 
economic  programs  in  the  country.  This  has 
directly  resulted  in  shortages  of  health  care 
facilities  and  health  aids  for  amputees  and 
mutilated  persons. 

5.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
has  directly  and  Indirectly  supplied  military 
and  financial  assistance  to  the  South  Afri- 
can surrogate  UNTTA.  This  assistance  has 
been  used  in  attempts  to  destabilize  the  sov- 
ereign government  of  Angola  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  International  law. 

m.  THK  STATZ  OP  TH«  CHUKCH  IM  THK  PSOPli'S 
RKPUBLIC  OP  ANGOLA 

1.  There  is  freedom  of  religion  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Angola. 

2.  Since  independence  In  November  1975. 
both    Protestant     and     Roman     Catholic 
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churches  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  well  as 
institutions  of  Indegenous  traditional  reli- 
gions, have  been  able  to  freely  practice  their 
religious  beliefs,  activities  and  programs. 

3.  During  the  493  years  of  colonial  rule 
under  the  Portuguese,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  enjoyed  a  privileged  status  while 
many  of  the  Protestant  churches  were  for- 
bidden and  persecuted.  Thousands  of 
Protestant  church  leaders  and  members 
were  imprisoned  or  murdered  by  the  Portu- 
gese authorities. 

4.  During  the  period  of  the  Angolan  lib- 
eration stniggle  from  1981-1975.  thousands 
of  church  members  and  leaders,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  were  murdered  and 
tortured  in  prison  by  Portugese  authorities. 
Some  of  the  specific  cases  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  delegation  by  local  churches 
included  the  following  20  persons  from  the 
Evangelical  Reformed  Church  of  Angola: 

(1)  Rev.  Joao  Ooncalves 

(2)  Rev.  Antonio  Duarte  da  Costa 

(3)  Rev.  Timoteo  Malanda 

(4)  Rev.  Daniel  Ngeto 

(5)  Rev.  Francisco  Antonio 

(6)  Pedro  Banza  with  his  sons  and  neph- 
ews 

(7)  Santos  Pedro  Banza  and  his  sons 

(8)  Ilido  Marcos  Pedro  Banza  and  his  son 

(9)  Fonseca  Pedro  Banza 

(10)  Pastor  Manuel  Lucas  Kanga  (buried 
aUve) 

(11)  Pastor  Manuel  da  Costa 

(12)  Jose  da  Silva  Mayakala 

(13)  Pastor  Afonso  Mujinga 

(14)  Mario  Patricio 

(15)  Jose  Calunga 

(16)  Bernardo  Klnguzu 

(17)  Neves  Diogo 

(18)  Domingos  Miguel 

(19)  Elder  Antonio  Tutungulla 

(20)  Pastor  Manuel  Kela 

4.  The  South  African  invasion  of  Angola 
in  1975  included  the  terrorist  strategy  of 
murdering  hundreds  of  church  leaders  sup- 
portive of  the  MPLA. 

5.  Many  church  pastors  and  leaders  have 
been  murdered  In  Angola  since  1975  by 
UNTTA.  Specifically.  UNITA  has  murdered 
and  mutilated  pastors  and  members  of  the 
following  Angolan  churches:  United  Meth- 
odist Church;  Baptist  Church:  Evangelical 
Baptist  Church:  Evangelical  Congregation 
Church:  Apostolic  Church:  and  the  Evangel- 
ical Church  of  Angola. 

6.  Members  and  leaders  of  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  as  well  as  leaders 
of  traditional  African  religions  are  all  in 
support  of  the  call  for  peace  in  Angola  and 
the  immediate  cessation  of  atrocities  being 
committed  by  UNTTA. 

7.  There  is  a  separation  of  Church  and 
State  in  Angola. 

8.  There  is  a  constructive,  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  Churches  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola. 

IV.  RXLATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 
OP  ANGOLA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 

1.  A  Strong  and  sincere  desire  to  have 
peace  and  to  establish  normal  relations  with 
the  government  of  the  United  SUtes  was 
clearly  expressed  by  Angolan  govenunent 
officials  at  all  levels. 

2.  The  Reagan  Administration's  continued 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  UNITA 
undermines  the  prospects  for  a  lasting 
peace  In  the  region. 

3.  The  People's  Republic  of  Angola  does 
about  a  $1  billion  volume  of  business  with 
U.S.  companies  annually  and  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  reliable  trading  partner  in 
the  international  community. 
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Recommendaticytu 

1.  Ilie  United  States  government  should 
immediately  establish  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola. 

2.  The  United  States  government  should 
end  all  funding  for  UNITA  or  any  group.  In- 
dividual or  State  that  commits  acts  of  ag- 
gression to  destabilize  the  sovereign  nation 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola. 

3.  The  United  States  Congress  should  pro- 
vide emergency  and  long  term  foreign  aid 
and  economic  development  assistance  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  Angola  to  assist  nation- 
al reconstruction  efforts  necessary  due  to 
the  war  situation. 

4.  "The  United  States  government  should 
remove  any  and  ail  obstacles  it  has  placed 
on  the  participation  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Angola  In  International  financial  Insti- 
tutions such  as  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  and  the  World  Bank. 

5.  Tilt  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  should  Investigate  the  gross 
and  flagrant  human  rights  violations  com- 
mitted against  the  Angolan  people  by 
UNTTA  and  other  mercenary  groups. 

6.  "The  United  States  must  Impose  compre- 
hensive sanctions  on  South  Africa  and  take 
strong  diplomatic  measures  to  pressure  Pre- 
toria to  end  its  policies  of  military  aggres- 
sion, destabillzation  and  apartheid. 

Revised.  September  14.  1988. 

NOTES 

*The  delegation  was  especially  pleased  to  have  as 
the  most  senior  member,  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Edmonds. 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  for  Racial  Justice  and 
Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut. Dr.  Edmonds  has  had  an  outstanding 
career  as  a  church  leader  within  the  1.7  million 
member  United  Church  of  Christ  denomination. 

■  Angola:  A  Matter  of  Justice  by  Cheni  D. 
Waters.  PhD.,  Africa  Committee,  Division  of  Over- 
seas Ministries,  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  In  the  USA  ( 1987). 

■  The  liberation  movements  at  that  time  were; 
the  Popular  Movement  for  the  Independence  of 
Angola  (MPLA).  the  National  Pront  for  the  Ubera- 
tlon  of  Angola  (FNLA),  and  the  National  Union  for 
the  Total  Independence  of  Angola  (UNITA). 

'United  Nations  Children's  Pund  Report  on 
Angola  (1987). 

*The  South  African  government  does  not  deny 
that  Its  armed  forces  have  crossed  the  territorial 
border  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola  since 
August  1975  and  have  occupied  parts  of  Angola  for 
extended  periods  of  time  up  until  August  1988. 
These  actions  on  the  part  of  the  South  African  De- 
fense Force  constitute  an  'act  of  aggression"  as  de- 
fined by  Resolution  (XXXIX)  3314  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  In  Article  1:  "Aggression 
is  the  use  of  armed  force  by  a  State  against  the  sov- 
ereignty, territorial  integrity  or  political  independ- 
ence of  another  State,  or  in  any  other  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  as  of  September  I.  1988  It 
was  reported  that  all  South  African  military  forces 
had  withdrawn  from  Angolan  territory  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  reached  In  July  1988  between  Angola, 
Cuba.  South  Africa  and  the  United  SUtes. 

United  Chxtrch  op  (Christ. 
Commission  por  Racial  Justice, 

New  York,  NY,  Mar.  8.  1989. 
The  President  op  the  United  States, 
77ie  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the 
Commission  for  Racial  Justice  of  the  1.7 
million  member  United  Church  of  Christ.  I 
am  writing  to  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  you 
concerning  the  Injustice  of  the  present  for- 
eign policy  of  your  administration  toward 
the  People's  Republic  of  Angola.  I  have 
asked  other  ministers  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  and  ministers  from  other  denomi- 
nations In  the  United  States,  who  represent 
millions  of  African  Americans  and  others 
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who  are  faithful  Christians,  to  Join  in  sign- 
ing this  letter. 

We  have  a  moral  and  a  theological  respon- 
sibility to  speak  out  and  to  act  for  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Justice  and  peace.  We  are  aware 
that  in  January  of  this  year  you  wrote  a 
letter  to  Jonas  Savimbi.  the  brutal  leader  of 
the  terrorist  group  named  UNITA.  We  are 
very  dismayed  that  you  have  stated  your  in- 
tention to  "continue  all  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective assistance  to  UNITA"  inclusive  of 
covert  military  aid. 

Today  Angola  has  the  highest  amputee 
rate  per  capita  in  the  world,  most  of  whom 
are  women  and  children  who  have  been 
criminally  tortured  and  victimized  by  Sa- 
vimbl'8  UNITA.  Now  that  peace  accords 
have  been  signed  between  Angola,  Cuba  and 
South  Africa,  why  does  the  United  States 
under  your  leadership  continue  to  send  land 
mines  and  other  military  weapons  of  mass 
death  and  destruction  to  UNITA?  How  can 
there  be  peace  in  Angola  or  in  southern 
Africa  If  the  United  SUtes  continues  to  sup- 
port the  terrorism  of  UNITA? 

We  appeal  to  you.  President  Bush,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  to  change  your  policy 
toward  Angola  In  the  following  ways: 

1.  Terminate  Immediately  all  aid  and  sup- 
port to  Jonas  Savimbi  and  UNITA. 

2.  Qrant  full  diplomatic  recognition  to 
Angola. 

3.  Support  the  providing  of  medical  care 
and  emergency  aid  for  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  victims  of  the  unjust  war  on 
Angola 

Sincerely, 

Rev.  Benjamdi  F.  Chavis,  Jr., 

Executive  Director 
(and  106  signatories). 


United  Chxtrch  of  Christ, 
Commission  for  Racial  Justice, 

New  York,  NY,  Apr.  1,  J  989. 

AFFIDAVIT— GABRIELA  NAMBONCO 

My  name  is  Gabriela  Nambongo.  I  am  12 
years  old  and  I  come  from  Cachiungo. 
Huambo  Province  in  Angola.  I  lost  my  left 
leg  as  a  result  of  a  land  mine.  That  hap- 
pened on  the  2nd  of  September  in  1988.  In 
the  morning  I  was  walking  in  a  path  to 
school.  There  were  two  other  girls  with  me, 
one  was  10  years  old— the  other  one  11.  We 
stepped  on  a  UNITA  land  mine  that  ex- 
ploded. We  didn't  know  where  we  could 
walk  safely.  UNITA  attacked  my  village 
about  a  week  before.  It  was  at  night.  They 
shot  at  a  lot  of  people.  UNITA  killed  my 
mother  and  my  father— I  saw  them  being 
shot.  I  ran  away  with  several  people— adults 
and  children.  I  went  to  my  Grandmother's 
house  In  a  nearby  village.  It  was  from  my 
Grandmother's  house  that  I  continued  to  go 
to  school. 

Then  on  the  2nd  of  September,  the  acci- 
dent with  the  mine  happened.  We  all  knew 
was  that  the  UNITA  people  put  these  mines 
in  the  paths,  but  we  don't  know  where  they 
were.  So  when  it  exploded— I  passed  out.  My 
uncle  took  me  to  the  Huambo  Central  Hos- 
pital. I  stayed  at  the  hospital  for  some  time. 
Then  I  went  to  the  Red  Cross  Center.  I  was 
taken  to  Luanda  and  then  here  to  the 
United  SUtes  by  the  United  Church  of 
Christ.  It  was  here  that  I  was  operated  on 
and  fitted  for  a  prosthesis.  I  feel  very  well 
and  I  am  happy  I  will  be  able  to  walk  better. 
Gabrikla  Nambonoo. 
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United  Church  of  Christ, 
Commission  for  Racial  Justice, 

New  York,  NY,  Apr.  1,  1989. 

AFFIOAVn— BERHAROA  N'GUVULU 

My  name  is  Bemarda  N'Guvulu,  I  am  12 
years  old  and  I  come  from  Chicomba,  Huila 
Province  in  Angola.  On  May  17,  1988,  our 
village  was  attacked  by  UNITA.  My  parents 
were  worltlng  in  the  hills.  It  was  in  the 
morning.  I  was  home  taking  care  of  my  little 
brother  and  sister.  When  I  heard  the  explo- 
sion I  went  outside  and  I  ran  to  my  sister-in- 
law's  house  a  few  blocks  away.  It  was  then 
that  I  was  shot  in  my  back.  I  didn't  see  who 
shot  me,  but  I  know  that  it  was  the  UNITA 
people  who  attacked  because  everyone 
talked  about  that. 

My  brother  tmd  sister-in-law  found  me 
lying  in  the  pathway.  When  the  shooting 
stopped.  The  next  morning,  they  took  me  to 
the  Lubango  Central  Hospital.  After  three 
weelcs.  I  was  sent  to  Luanda.  In  the  hospital, 
they  took  the  bullet  out  that  was  lodged  in 
my  spine.  I  was  operated  on  three  times  in 
Luanda.  I  could  not  WEdk  when  I  came  here 
to  the  United  States  but  the  church  wanted 
to  help  me. 

Here— I  had  two  operations  and  now  I  can 
move  my  legs  a  little.  I  feel  better  now. 
Bermaroa  N'Guvulu. 

United  Church  of  Christ, 
Commission  for  Racial  Justice, 

New  York,  NY,  Apr.  1,  1989. 

affidavit— RUFINO  OCTAVIANO 

My  name  is  Rufino  Octavlano,  I  am  12 
years  old  and  I  come  from  Catumbela,  Ben- 
guela  Province  in  Angola.  On  May  27,  1988, 
I  took  the  IPA  (the  bus)  to  go  visit  my  uncle 
and  aimt  in  Lobito.  That's  when  it  hap- 
pened. In  the  middle  of  the  road  the  car  ex- 
ploded. It  was  because  of  a  UNITA  land 
mine. 

Many  people  take  a  lift  in  these  cars  on 
the  weekends  to  visit  their  relatives.  On 
that  day,  there  were  four  adults  and  five 
children.  The  other  children  were  older 
than  me.  All  of  the  adults  died  when  the  car 
exploded.  The  children  were  woimded.  They 
all  lost  legs  or  arms.  We  were  taken  to  the 
Catumbela  Hospital.  Both  my  legs  were  am- 
putated. I  stayed  In  the  hospital  for  some 
time.  Then  I  was  taken  to  the  Red  (Tross 
Center  to  be  fitted  with  a  prosthesis.  Here 
in  the  United  States  I  received  a  new  pros- 
thesis. I  do  a  lot  of  exercises  and  go  to  the 
hospital  every  two  days.  I  feel  must  better 
and  I  am  happy  that  when  I  go  back  to 
Angola,  I  will  be  able  to  walk. 

I  am  happy  the  Reverend  invited  us  here 
to  the  United  States  to  receive  medical 
treatment.  I  want  to  be  a  doctor  when  I 
grow  up  in  Angola.  We  want  peace. 

Rufino  Octaviano. 

United  Church  of  CJhrist, 
Commission  for  Racial  Justice, 

^etc  York,  NY,  Apr.  1.  1989. 

AFFIDAVIT— FERNANDO  8EGUNDA 

My  name  Is  Fernando  Segunda,  I  am  16 
years  old  and  I  come  from  Cachiungo, 
HuamtX)  Province  in  Angola.  I  lost  my  leg 
on  April  14,  1988.  On  that  date,  we  were 
celebrating  the  Angolan  Youth  Day.  Myself 
and  two  boys— neighljors  of  mine  were  walk- 
ing in  the  morning  to  the  Mimicipallty 
where  a  rally  was  going  to  take  place.  I  was 
walking  in  front.  Suddenly  I  stepped  on  a 
UNITA  land  mine  that  exploded.  My  two 
friends,  one  11  years  old  and  the  other  one 
14— died. 

As  for  me,  besides  losing  my  right  leg,  I 
suffered  a  serious  wound  to  my  right  arm.  I 
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passed  out  when  I  was  hit.  I  spent  three 
months  at  the  hospital,  the  Huambo  Cen- 
tral Hospital,  after  waiting  four  days  in  a 
Cachiungo  medical  post.  I  learned  that  my 
parents  fled  to  the  bush  after  a  UNITA 
attack.  They  came  back  a  while  later. 
UNITA  soliders  looted  t>eople's  homes  and 
burned  them  in  Cachiungo.  We  know  that 
Savimbi  sends  his  troops  to  do  that.  They 
usually  attack  at  night.  They  Idll  many 
people;  I  also  know  that  they  plant  land 
mines  such  as  the  one  I  tripped. 

After  I  left  the  hospital,  I  was  under  the 
care  of  the  Red  Ooss.  When  I  was  brought 
to  the  United  States  In  November,  1988  by 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  the  wound  in 
my  right  arm  was  not  healed  yet.  I  continue 
to  be  treated  for  that  here  as  well  as  my  leg. 
My  leg  was  amputated  at  the  Huambo  Cen- 
tral Hospital. 

Here,  I  didn't  have  to  have  new  surgery, 
but  I  had  a  problem  with  an  infection.  My 
prosthesis  was  t>elng  fitted  but  the  doctors 
had  to  stop  it  for  some  time  because  of  the 
Infection.  They  did  a  treatment  on  my  leg 
and  now  I  can  wear  the  prosthesis  again 
without  problems.  I  can  walk  well  and  do  a 
lot  of  exercises.  E^rerybody  is  very  Idnd  to  us 
here,  the  Reverend  and  his  family,  the  doc- 
tors and  the  nurses  at  the  hospital.  I 
learned  some  E^nglish.  I  have  11  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Angola;  another  brother  of 
mine  died  in  the  war  in  June,  1987. 1  am  the 
youngest. 

Fernando  Segunda. 

United  CJhurch  of  CJhrist, 
Commission  for  Racial  Justice. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Apr.  1,  1989. 

affidavit— CLEMENTINA  CASSOVA 

My  name  is  Clementina  Cassova,  I  am  17 
years  old  and  I  come  from  Chlpinla,  Hulla 
Province  In  Angola.  The  Incident  in  which  I 
lost  my  leg  happened  in  the  morning  of 
Jime  14,  1987.  I  was  going  to  school  in  Chl- 
pinla. My  school  is  about  5  km  from  where  I 
live.  Two  other  girls  were  walking  to  school 
with  me,  one  was  12,  the  other  one  IS.  Sud- 
denly we  stepped  on  something  that  ex- 
ploded. It  was  a  landmine  planted  by  the 
UNITA  people.  UNITA  attacked  the  villages 
many  times  and  we  knew  that  when  they  do 
that  they  also  put  those  mines  in  the  paths 
and  fields.  But,  as  we  were  walking,  we 
didn't  luiow  where  the  mines  could  exactly 
be. 

So  it  happened  to  us!  My  two  friends  died 
right  there.  I  passed  out  and  when  I  woke 
up  I  was  in  the  hospital.  Someone  had  taken 
me  to  the  Huila  Central  Hospital  in  Lu- 
bango. I  was  told  I  lost  a  lot  of  blood— I  lost 
my  right  leg.  The  doctors  operated  on  my 
leg,  but  it  was  not  a  very  good  operation.  I 
stayed  in  the  hospital  for  about  three 
weeks.  After  that  I  was  taken  to  the  orphan- 
age. I  never  saw  my  parents  again.  My  par- 
ents disappeared  during  one  of  the  UNITA 
attacks  to  the  village.  I  believe  they  were 
both  klUed. 

I  was  very  happy  when  I  learned  that 
Mama  Gigl  Cluma,  the  Social  Worker  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Reverend.  I  was  told 
that  I  was  going  to  travel  to  the  United 
States  to  be  trained  and  receive  an  artificial 
leg.  So  we  flew  to  Luanda  and  then  we  came 
here  to  the  United  States  in  November, 
1988.  Here  my  leg  was  operated  on  and  I  re- 
ceived a  prosthesis. 

Everybody  has  been  very  good  to  us  here. 
We  go  to  the  hospital  every  two  days  for 
treatment.  I  feel  much  better,  I  am  able  to 
walk  now.  Every  Sunday  the  Reverend  takes 
us  to  a  different  church.  We  also  visited  a 
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museum  and  we  met  a  lot  of  people.  When  I 
go  back  to  Angola.  I  will  be  able  to  walk 
easily.  When  I  tell  my  friends  about  my  stay 
in  the  United  States.  I  can  even  speak  a  few 
words  of  English. 

CixifXimiiA  Cassova. 

Uitms  CHuacH  or  Ckkist. 
Comassioit  rox  Racial  Jusncx. 

Nero  York.  N.Y..  Apr.  1.  1989. 
ArriDAvrr— iria  cERBfiAS 

My  name  is  Iria  Oeremias.  I  am  49  years 
old.  I  come  from  Lubango  where  I  have 
lived  since  1975  which  was  when  the  con- 
frontation started.  My  home  town  is  Nana- 
cunde.  Cunene  Province  in  Angela.  Some 
years  ago  my  husband  who  is  a  policeman, 
was  transferred  to  Cunene  Province.  In  1987 
he  got  sick  and  was  hospitalized  at  the 
Chiulo  Mission  Clinic.  I  went  to  visit  him 
there.  Then  we  both  took  a  trip  to  Lubango. 

Our  buses  are  small  vans  we  call  IFA.  It 
was  May  13.  1987.  That  is  when  the  South 
African  air  attack  happened.  There  were 
about  72  other  people  travelling  with  us.  On 
top  of  the  van,  there  was  a  broken  car  being 
transported  for  repair.  Some  of  the  people 
were  riding  inside  that  car.  As  we  reached 
half  way  between  Chiulo  and  Cahama.  a 
South  African  plane  attacked  us.  It  was 
10:00  ajn.  in  the  morning.  They  bombarded 
the  village  until  1:00  p.m.  in  the  afternoon.  I 
think  our  car  was  the  first  one  they  at- 
tacked. Some  of  the  people  died,  others  ran 
into  the  bush.  My  husband  who  was  in  the 
top  car  managed  to  escape. 

I  was  hit  in  my  leg.  I  passed  out  for  a 
moment,  but  then,  with  much  difflctilty,  I 
dragged  myself  underneath  the  car.  The 
South  Africans  came  closer.  They  were  talk- 
ing as  they  took  photos  of  the  car.  They 
had  their  faces  painted  black  so  people 
would  think  they  were  UNITA.  We  know 
that  the  South  Africans  and  the  UNITA 
people  were  working  together.  They  saw  me. 
but  they  thought  I  was  dead.  They  left  me 
there.  I  then  began  to  feel  the  pain.  I  was 
alone.  After  some  time,  some  local  people 
found  me.  I  was  taken  to  Huila  Central  Hos- 
pital in  Lubango.  My  leg  was  operated  on 
there.  My  foot  and  a  part  of  my  leg  were 
amputated. 

I  have  been  here  in  the  United  SUtes 
since  November  3.  1988  under  sponsorship 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  I  have 
been  treated  and  have  received  an  artificial 
foot. 

IJUA  OxanaAS. 


ASSISTANCE     FOR     SMALL    ISSU- 
ERS OF  TAX-EXEMPT  BONDS 


UMI 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORlf  lA 
HI  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
with  several  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Public 
Worlds  arxl  Transportation  Committee  in  intro- 
ductrig  the  ■  Local  Government  Infrastructure 
Financing  Improvement  Act  of  1989.  This  bill 
is  similar  to  H.R.  3807  ¥vhich  was  reported  out 
of  oor  committee  last  September  and  which 
was  referred  jotntty  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Nation's  infra- 
structure is  the  cornerstone  to  the  economic 
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vitality  in  our  cities  and  communities.  Yet,  for 
two  decades,  capital  investment  for  public 
works  facilities  has  declined  by  all  levels  of 
government. 

In  its  final  report  last  year,  "Fragile  Founda- 
tions: A  Report  on  America's  Public  Works, " 
the  National  Council  on  Public  Works  Im- 
provement concluded  tfiat  our  Infrastructure  is 
scarcely  adequate  to  meet  current  needs  and 
unable  to  handle  future  economic  growth  and 
development.  The  council  recommended  sev- 
eral initiatives  to  help  Improve  our  Infrastruc- 
ture, one  of  which  was  the  removal  of  unwar- 
ranted limitations  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment financing.  Clearly,  it  Is  time  to  reassess 
the  impact  of  fiscal  and  tax  policies  ttiat 
impede  revenue-raisirtg  capabilities  of  or 
Impose  undue  costs  and  complex  redtape  on 
State  and  local  governments.  That  Is  wtiat  this 
bill  is  attempting  to  do. 

If  enacted,  the  legislation  will  help  small  and 
medium-sized  communities  self-finance  expen- 
sive public  works  projects  by  amending  the 
Tax  Code  to  ease  restrictions  on  the  issuance 
of  tax-exempt  bonds  imposed  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1 986. 

First,  it  would  raise  ttie  threshokj  for  per- 
forming art>itrage  rebate  cak:ulatk>ns  from  $5 
million  to  $25  million  and  thereby  increase  the 
number  of  small  Issuers  who  could  benefit. 
The  arbitrage  ret>ate  rule  added  by  the  1986 
act  requires  that,  unless  bond  proceeds  are 
spent  6  months  after  sale  of  the  bonds, 
excess  art>itrage  profits  must  be  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Tfie  rule  was  Intended 
to  eliminate  abusive  tax-exempt  activity  and 
remove  the  profit  motive  as  an  incentive  to 
issue  tax-exempt  t>onds.  Unfortunately,  the 
rule  has  severely  constrained  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  even  for  necessary  and  legiti- 
mate public  purposes.  It  has  added  complicat- 
ed arxj  costly  administrative  burdens  and 
compliance  procedures  for  all  issuers  and  in- 
creased the  cost  Of  public  works  projects  be- 
cause of  the  loss  to  local  governments  of  ar- 
bitrage investment  Income.  Moreover,  the  6- 
month  timeframe  Is  too  short  a  period  in 
¥»hich  to  earn  investment  Income  or  even  to 
spend  txind  proceeds  because  of  the  many 
steps  involved  in  the  contracting  process. 

Secorvj,  the  bill  would  raise  the  percentage 
allowed  for  private  activity  related  to  public 
works  projects  from  10  percent  to  25  p>ercent 
without  t>eing  categorized  as  a  private-activity 
rattier  than  a  tax-exempt  bond.  This  would 
enable  small  government  issuers  to  plan  more 
efficiently,  to  be  more  flexible  in  combining 
commercial  and  other  facilities  to  publicly  fi- 
nance projects  and  enhance  opportunities  for 
pubte-private  cooperation  In  providing  serv- 
ices. The  Tax  Act  of  1986  reduced  the  figure 
to  10  percent  as  a  technique  to  control  the 
volume  of  tax-exempt  bonds  resulting  in  high 
Federal  revenue  losses.  However,  the  restric- 
tion has  resulted  in  some  instances  in  ineffi- 
cient and  wasteful  decisionmaking  in  order  to 
use  tax-exempt  finaricing:  in  other  Instances, 
in  downsizing  or  even  carKeling  some  Impor- 
tant projects.  Reinstating  the  25  percent  pri- 
vate-use limit  Is  not  expected  to  result  In  a 
flood  of  private-purpose  financing  activities.  It 
could  even  be  less  of  a  cost  burden  to  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  governrrients,  and  to  the 
taxpayers  In  tfie  long  run. 
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This  legislation  would,  In  addition,  add  two 
new  provisions  to  the  Publk:  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  One  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  study  local  fi- 
nancing practices  for  public  works  projects 
and  report  biennially  to  our  Committee  and 
ttie  Senate  Environment  and  Publk:  Works 
Committee.  This  will  provkJe  useful  information 
as  we  work  on  infrastructure  issues.  The  other 
provisions  would  require  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  local  government 
officials  on  the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  and 
be  of  great  help  to  tfiose  lacking  expertise  In 
this  complex  area  of  financing. 

I  believe  it  Is  important  that  we  do  all  we 
can  to  make  it  easier  to  finance  needed  Infra- 
structure constructkjn  and  maintenance  using 
tax-exempt  bonds.  The  proposals  contained  In 
this  bill  are  carefully  targeted  to  serve  the 
greatest  numt)er  of  local  governments  with  a 
minimum  of  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury. 

The  problems  addressed  and  the  tax  issues 
involved  need  to  t>e  thoroughly  understood 
and  openly  detiated.  I  hope  that  we  will  re- 
ceive valuable  comments  from  all  sides  on 
these  matters. 


STEUBENVILLE  "CITY  OF 
MURALS" 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEtTTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  the  advent  of  the  third  year  of 
tlie  Steubenville  City  of  Murals  project.  Execu- 
tive director  of  the  Downtown  Business  Asso- 
ciation, Ms.  Louise  Snider,  in  Steubenville  Initi- 
ated the  project  In  March  1986  and  has  been 
a  strong  advocate  in  assuring  its  growth  since. 
The  theme  of  the  project  is  to  project  the 
t}eauty  of  Steubenvllle's  past  into  the  present 
while  evoking  a  sense  of  local  pride.  Tf>e 
project  doubles  not  only  as  a  source  of  beau- 
tificatkjn  for  the  downtown  area,  but  also  as  a 
bigger  than  life  picture  album  for  residents 
and  visitors  alike  to  take  a  step  back  in  time. 

To  date,  10  of  the  two-  and  three-story 
buildings  have  been  completed,  and  it  is  pro- 
jected that  by  1992,  there  shoukJ  be  25.  at 
whk:h  time  Steubenville  indubitably  will  be  a 
'City  of  Murals."  As  so  eloquently  written  In 
"Back  to  the  Wall,"  an  article  by  Brenda 
Lepley  which  appeared  In  Ohio  Magazine, 
"the  people  of  Steut>envjlle  see  all  sorts  of 
things— tragedy,  charity,  and  a  hint  of  beauty" 
In  the  murals. 

It  Is  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  ask  you 
and  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  recognizing 
Steubenville  as  the  City  of  Murals.  I  also  com- 
mend those  Involved  in  their  unequalled  ex- 
pressions of  the  past  and  wish  the  project 
much  continued  success.  Steubenville  truly  Is 
La  Belle — the  beautiful,  as  the  eariy  settlers 
called  it. 
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PRIME  MINISTER         MANLEY 

MOVES  QUICKLY  TO  WEED 
OUT  CORRUPTION  AFTER 
DRUG  SEIZURE 


HON.  GEO.  W.  CROCKETT,  JR. 

OP  mCHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  April  13.  1989 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like 
to  commend  the  Government  of  Jamak» 
headed  by  Prime  Minister  Michael  Manley  for 
its  swift  movements  in  response  to  the  discov- 
ery of  over  3,500  pounds  of  marijuana  on 
board  an  Air  Jamaica  aircraft  last  week. 

Prime  Minister  Manley  has  moved  quickly  to 
institute  measures  designed  to  weed  out  the 
corruptkm  and  negligence  that  allowed  such 
an  inckJent  to  occur.  On  Sunday,  April  9, 
1989,  he  issued  a  statement  outlining  the 
major  changes  his  government  has  imple- 
mented including  heightened  security,  more 
stringent  documentatkMi  procedures,  and  the 
development  of  a  highly  specialized  antklrug 
trafficking  unit. 

Even  before  this  unfortunate  incident  oc- 
curred. Prime  Minister  Manley  pledged  that 
the  war  on  drugs  wouW  be  a  major  focus  on 
his  administratkxi.  His  actkjns  in  response  to 
the  seizure  of  the  Air  Jamak^  plane  have 
proven  his  commitment  to  a  resolution  of  this 
problem  and  his  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  in  this  global  war. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues" 
attentton  the  text  of  Prime  Minister  Manley's 
statement  which  foltows: 
statoielft  by  jamaican  prime  minister 

Michael   Manley   on    the   Air    Jamaica 

Drug  Finds  Incident 

All  of  us  are  outraged  by  the  events  sur- 
rounding this  latest  criminal  export  of  over 
4  000  pounds  of  ganja  on  l>oard  an  Air  Ja- 
maica aircraft  last  week.  This  crime  was 
compounded  by  the  inexcusable  'slip 
through'  of  another  three  passengers  with 
ganJa  at  the  very  moment  when  negotia- 
tions were  underway  for  the  release  of  our 
national  aircraft. 

It  li  clear  that  only  a  combination  of  mon- 
umental corruption  and  negligence,  for 
which  there  can  be  no  excuse,  could  have  al- 
lowed this  to  happen. 

What  has  taken  place  not  only  has  serious 
Implications  for  our  fragile  national  econo- 
my, but  is  a  grave  threat  to  our  exports  and 
touiism  earnings,  which  are  desperately 
needed  to  sustain  us  at  this  time. 

At  the  same  time,  the  nation  is  having  to 
pay  dearly  through  the  loss  of  earnings  of 
vital  foreign  exchange  while  also  having  to 
find  money  to  pay  the  fines  imposed  for  the 
release  of  the  plane. 

When  the  incident  occurred  on  Monday 
last,  I  gave  immediate  and  firm  Instructions 
to  the  Ministers  of  National  Security  and  of 
Transport,  to  pursue  the  most  intensive  ex- 
amination of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  incident,  and  to  esUblish  the  sources  of 
the  drugs,  their  final  destination  and  the 
linkages  in  between.  They  were  also  in- 
structed to  recommend  a  plan  of  action  de- 
signed to  prevent  this  from  happening 
again. 

Having  reviewed  their  report  on  Friday 
night,  I  have  given  the  following  instruc- 
tions which  took  effect  at  5  a.m.  today: 

The  contracts  of  all  private  security  firms 
with  Air  Jamaica  and  the  Airports  Author- 
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ity  at  both  Norman  Manley  and  Donald 
Sangster  International  Airports  have  l)een 
terminated; 

As  an  interim  measure,  the  security  duties 
previously  performed  by  these  private  secu- 
rity company  personnel  are  l)eing  undertak- 
en by  official  state  security,  that  is  to  say, 
the  army  and  the  police; 

Beginning  immediately,  there  will  be  a 
vigorous  and  careful  recruitment  and  inten- 
sive training  of  a  highly  specialized  anti- 
drug trafficking  unit.  This  unit  will  eventu- 
ally have  responsibility  for  performing  In- 
telligence, surveillance  and  security  duties 
at  both  aiiports: 

There  Is  to  l)e  an  Immediate  tightening  of 
procedures  Involving  documentation.  The 
manifest— that  Is,  the  transporter's  docu- 
ment containing  such  information  as  the 
nature  of  the  cargo  l>eing  exported,  its  desti- 
nation and  so  on— Is  to  be  prepared  and 
made  available  in  good  time  to  allow  for  a 
final  checking  to  be  done  on  aU  outgoing 
cargo  loaded  onto  the  aircraft;  and 

Finally.  I  have  advised  the  new  chairman 
of  Air  Jamaica  that  the  Government  ex- 
pects the  company  to  take  the  strongest 
possible  action  within  the  organization.  I 
have  also  made  It  clear  that  there  will  be  no 
political  Interference  whatsoever  In  the  In- 
ternal running  of  the  airline. 

As  a  first  step,  the  company  has  advised 
me  of  the  immediate  dismissal  of  all  persons 
who  were  on  duty  or  otherwise  involved  in 
the  loading  of  the  cargo  onto  the  Air  Jamai- 
ca plane  on  which  the  drugs  were  found. 
The  management  of  the  airline  will  be  re- 
leasing the  names  of  those  being  dismissed 
tomorrow. 

Let  me  state  clearly  that  the  matter  does 
not  end  here.  The  Investigations  are  con- 
tinuing l)oth  locally  and  abroad.  The  coun- 
try will  be  kept  Informed.  The  Government 
is  determined  to  rid  Jamaica  of  the  cancer 
of  drug  abuse  and  drug  trafficking. 

In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  make  an 
appeal.  Many  of  you,  the  decent  people.  In 
the  airlines,  the  shipping  companies,  the 
airports,  the  docks,  the  waterfront,  the 
cruise  ship  piers,  know  what  Is  going  on  and 
who  Is  doing  It.  These  people  will  wreck  Ja- 
maica If  we  do  not  stop  them.  It  Is  them  or 
us. 

While  you  struggle  to  make  a  living,  they 
put  our  whole  future  at  risk.  Help  us  win 
this  battle.  Come  forward  with  the  Informa- 
tion that  we  need.  Have  the  courage  to  take 
a  stand  now. 

We  do  not  want  our  children  to  grow  up 
surrounded  by  drug  pushers  and  to  Inherit  a 
country  destroyed  by  these  big  foreign  and 
local  criminals,  often  masquerading  as 
decent  people.  Imagine  what  life  would  be 
like  if  you  could  not  go  and  visit  your  family 
abroad  In  an  Air  Jamaica  plane. 

We  will  let  you  know  how  to  help  and  you 
will  be  advised  accordingly.  The  time  for  us 
to  act  Is  now. 


PRIVATE  CUSTOMS  BILL 
INTRODUCED 
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This  bill  would  allow  the  filing  of  a  customs 
protest  within  the  90-day  period  remitted  after 
Ikfukiation  of  customs  entry  documents.  In  this 
case,  the  entry  documents  did  not  include  a 
stamped  date  of  liquidation,  as  required  by 
law.  The  attorney  pursuing  the  protest,  a  well 
respected  customs  lawyer,  called  the  kx»l 
customs  offk»  to  obtain  the  liquidation  date. 
Filing  of  tfie  protest  was  based  on  that  date 
received  from  a  temporary  Customs  employ- 
ee. When  the  protest  was  received  in  the 
local  customs  offk»,  it  was  not  accepted 
since  it  was  received  1  day  after  the  expira- 
tk>n  of  the  90-day  period.  The  customs  em- 
ployee had  given  tf>e  attorney  a  liquktatk)n 
date  that  was  1  week  later  than  the  actual  Ik;- 
uklation,  resulting  in  a  late  protest. 

I  will  appreciate  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  what  I  believe  is  a  noncontrover- 
sial  bill  that  will  help  a  company  which  was 
wronged  by  an  error  of  the  Customs  Sennce. 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  13.  1989 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  1998  which  essentially  is  a  private 
bill  related  to  an  en-or  made  by  the  Customs 
Servk:e. 


CHARLES  THOMSON— THE 
FORGOTTEN  AMERICAN 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 
Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  April 
14,  1989,  marks  a  very  momentous  anniversa- 
ry in  the  history  of  this  Nation,  which  I  now 
brir>g  to  your  attentk>n  and  to  the  attention  of 
all  citizens.  On  April  14,  1789,  Charies  Thom- 
son who  at  the  time  was  still  Secretary  to  the 
Continental  Congress  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon 
in  Virginia.  Ttiomson  had  been  fronored  by  the 
First  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  tfw 
duty  of  conveying  to  George  Washington  the 
official  notice  of  his  electron  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Thomson  arrived  in 
Mount  Vernon  shortly  after  noontime  and  at 
approximately  1  o'clock  in  the  banquet  hall  of 
the  mansion  presented  to  Washington  the 
letter  from  Senator  John  Langdon  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  was  President  pro  tempore  of 
tf>e  Senate,  announcing  Washington's  unani- 
mous election. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  John  W.  O'Beime, 
chairman  of  the  American  Foundation  for  Irish 
Heritage  for  provkjing  me  with  this  informa- 
tion. Mr.  O'Beime's  organizatwn  has  a  paint- 
ing done  by  Mr.  Sydney  C.  King  of  Milford,  VA. 
which  is  the  only  accurate  artistk:  portrayal  of 
the  aforementk)ned  historic  moment  Later 
this  month  this  painting  will  be  on  loan  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  among  other  places 
it  will  be  displayed  at  the  National  Archives. 

In  all  the  hoopla  surrounding  tfie  200th  an- 
niversary of  our  Federal  institutkjns  it  is  some- 
what unfortunate  that  we  hear  so  little  about 
Charies  Thomson,  a  tmly  remart^able  Ameri- 
can. One  of  four  orphaned  txotfiers  wtw 
landed  in  New  Castle,  DE.  he  was  a  native  of 
County  Derry,  Ireland.  At  age  21  Thomson 
was  appointed  a  tutor  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Through  a  friend- 
ship with  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomson  as- 
sumed the  Secretaryship  of  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society.  As  problems  grew  between 
the  Colonies  and  England  one  could  not  find  a 
more  forceful  spokesman  for  the  cokxiists' 
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rights.  Due  to  the  animosity  over  his  outspo- 
Ken  manner  at  the  tme  he  was  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  become  a  delegate  to  the  Ckxiti- 
nental  Cor>gress. 

Despite  this  turn  of  events  Chartes  Ttx>m- 
son  had  impressed  many  people.  John  Adams 
and  others  decided  he  was  the  man  to  be 
Secretary  to  the  Continental  Congress  arxj  he 
served  in  ttwt  position  for  1 5  years.  In  his  rote 
as  Secretary  Thomson  saw  and  heard  every- 
thing and  was  privy  to  all  the  cntical  decistons 
of  three  Continental  Congresses.  He  also  was 
the  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal,  whtch  he  had 
himself  designed  and  many  htstonans  refer  to 
him  as  tfie  Nation's  first  Archivist.  Due  to  tfie 
ill  health  of  John  HarKocK,  Chartes  Thomson 
also  briefly  served  as  President  on  ttvee  dif- 
ferent occasions.  He  also  at  anott>er  point  ex- 
ecuted the  duties  of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Orw  of  his  most  intriguing  acts  was  his 
recordirtg  the  official  transcript  and  attesting 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

After  Thomson  had  notified  Washington  of 
his  election  as  President  he  accompanied  the 
President-elect  to  New  York  for  ttw  inaugura- 
tion. He  then  retired  from  public  life.  Marry  of 
his  diaries  and  writings  were  sut^sequentty  de- 
stroyed by  him.  Scholars  still  debate  why  he 
did  this  alttiough  many  believe  he  never 
wanted  revealed  ait  the  backstage  political 
mar>euvenng  he  was  privy  to.  Thomson's  tre- 
merxlous  integrity  in  this  regard  may  well  have 
contributed  to  the  fact  he  has  been  so  over- 
looked by  historiara. 

He  settled  at  his  home  "IHarriton"  wtiich  is 
now  a  national  historic  site  m  Bryn  Mawr,  PA. 
Today  one  of  his  descendants.  Mr.  George 
Vaux,  lives  on  ttie  grounds  of  ttw  estate  aixj 
works  on  TtxKnson's  surviving  papers.  In  his 
twilight  years  Thomson  returned  to  his  true 
k>ve.  classical  scholarship.  During  that  time  he 
translated  both  the  OW  and  New  Testantents 
which  were  published  in  a  four  volume  work. 
H«  dnd  in  1824  at  ttie  extraordinary  age  of 
95. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  shame  the  Nation's 
school  chiWren  do  not  hear  more  about  such 
a  fine  public  servant  and  citizen,  Mr.  Cfiartes 
Thomson.  Two  hundred  years  later  we  salute 
his  memory  and  thank  him  for  his  erxxmous 
contributkxi  to  tfw  American  spirit 


NATIONAL  ARAB  AMERICAN  DAY 


UMI 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT.  JR. 

or  OHIO 

nt  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  TRARCAffT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  rise 
in  support  of  new  legislation  I  sponsored  to 
designate  October  25.  1989  as  'National  Arab 
American  Day."  The  Arab  immigrant  arrived  to 
the  United  States  in  1854.  From  that  time  on, 
they  strove  diligently  to  contnbute  to  the  cul- 
tural and  ecortomic  growth  of  this  great  coun- 
try. Yet,  many  of  us  today  do  not  recognize 
the  Arab  people  for  all  ttiat  they  truly  are. 

The  term  "Arab"  does  not  represent  a  reli- 
gion, k>ecause  its  composure  contains  mem- 
bers of  the  tfvee  morxitheistic  religions.  This 
term  represents  a  nationality,  although  its 
people  are  from  many  countries.  The  Arab 
culture  Is  rich  in  history  and  tradition.  It  is  a 
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culture  which  exists  despite  geographic,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  t>amers. 

Despite  ttiis,  there  seems  to  be  a  stigma 
today  tfiat  goes  atong  with  being  an  Arat>- 
American.  There  is  an  unfair  stereotype  that 
ttiese  citizens  must  live  with  regardless  of 
their  endless  contributk>ns  to  society.  Con- 
gress sfKxjkJ  take  positive  action  to  dispel  any 
negative  stereotypes  about  Arat>-Americans 
ttut  may  persist.  That  is  why  I  feel  that  we 
must  pass  this  most  nesessary  legislation. 

The  Arab-Americans  have  worked  hard 
thro<jgh  the  years  in  order  to  be  viable  citi- 
zens. Since  1854  they  were,  and  still  are. 
intent  on  t>ecoming  good  Anriericans.  America 
is  a  natkin  of  many  cultures,  we  must  never 
forget  wtiat  cultural  ingredients  are  mixed  in 
our  great  melting  pot.  We  must  never  forget 
the  Arat>-Americar)s  wtio  strove,  and  still  strive 
today,  for  our  Nation's  prosperity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  important  legis- 
lation. 
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children,  Donald  Anthony,  Erica  La  Fleur,  and 
Peggy  McCultum. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  JUDGE  DONALD 
McCULLUM 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

or  cAuroRMiA 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decemt>er  25, 
1988,  Calif omia's  black  community  lost  one  of 
its  most  active  memt)ers  and  respected  role 
models.  I  rise  today  to  mourn  the  passing  of 
Judge  DonaM  P.  McCullum,  a  respected  civic 
leader  and  member  of  the  Alameda  County 
Superior  Court. 

Upon  his  appointment  as  an  associate  jus- 
tice to  the  California  Suprenr>e  Court  in  1984, 
McCullum  pledged  to  work  hard,  to  listen  and 
to  judge  justly.  Judge  McCullum.  in  his  life- 
long service  to  California,  more  ttian  fulfilled 
that  pledge.  His  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  spanned  decades.  He  was  a  stabi- 
lizing influence  on  tf>e  Bay  Area  civil  rights 
movement  during  the  early  days  in  ttie  1950's, 
arxj  continued  his  active  involvement  through 
the  1970's.  He  also  served  as  counsel  for  tt\e 
Berkeley  Redevelopment  AgerKy  and  ttie 
Berkeley  Housir>g  Authority,  and  as  voluntary 
counsel  for  ttie  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  [NAACP].  He 
presided  over  the  Oakland  chapter  of  the 
NAACP. 

His  judicial  servKe  began  with  his  appoint- 
ment to  tf>e  Alameda  County  Superior  Court 
bench  in  1977.  and  he  was  sut>sequently 
elected  preskling  judge  in  1982.  He  was  made 
an  associate  justice  of  tfie  California  State 
Court  of  Appeals  in  1981.  and  justice  pro  tem 
of  ttie  California  State  Supreme  Court  in  1984. 
While  on  ttie  berKh.  he  presided  over  a 
number  of  notatile  trials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  McCullum's  professk)n- 
al  and  personal  contributions  to  the  causes  of 
civil  rights  and  judicial  fairness  helped  improve 
ttie  quality  of  life  for  countless  numbers  of  un- 
derprotected  and  underserved  Califomians. 
Ttierefore.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  ttie  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  ex- 
tending my  heartfelt  condolences  to  his 
motfier  Irene,  his  wife  of  36  years,  Peggy,  and 


MAHOPAC  VOLUNTEER  FIRE  DE- 
PARTMENTS  DIAMOND  JUBI- 
LEE CELEBRATION 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

or  MEW  YORK 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  offer  a  tribute  to  ttie  offKers  and  men  of 
ttie  Mahopac  Volunteer  Fire  Department  for 
ttieir  dedk^ted  service  to  ttie  community  on 
ttie  occasion  of  their  75th  anniversary  celetxa- 
tion. 

Memorializing  this  Mahopac  Fire  Depart- 
ment milestone  in  these  Halls  of  Congress  at 
a  time  when  this  Natk>n  counts  more  than 
ever  on  ttie  voluntary  efforts  of  its  citizenry  to 
help  govern  effectively  is  a  distinct  privilege 
and  personal  pleasure. 

Since  October  6,  1915,  when  ttie  Mahopac 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  was  oiganized,  by 
George  Long,  chairman,  working  along  with 
Jerome  Peck,  in  a  rtillroad  station  room  rented 
for  $1 0  monthly,  its  dedk:ated  volunteers  have 
compiled  an  enviable  record  of  performance. 

Today,  with  its  100  memtiers.  10  vehicles,  2 
ambulances,  and  2  fire  stations,  the  volun- 
teers protect  most  of  the  area  of  the  town  of 
Carmel.  Ttie  fire  district  covers  24  square 
miles  and  is  the  home  of  15,000  reskJents. 
Each  year  ttie  department  responds  to  over 
700  emergency  calls. 

Ttie  volunteers  of  ttie  Mahopac  Fire  Depart- 
ment are  proud  of  their  record  of  help  to  their 
neighbors  in  ttie  time  of  need.  Their  skill  and 
devoted  *  *  *  advances.  The  Mahopac  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department  has  emerged  as  a 
leader  in  ttie  evolution  of  firefighting  protec- 
tions. 

Its  members'  only  compensation  is  ttie  re- 
spect shown  by  ttiousands  of  property  owners 
they  have  helped.  Officers  arid  members 
freely  assume  their  responsibility  and  ttie 
sacred  duty  of  protecting  the  community.  We 
now  extoll  ttieir  devotion  on  the  occasion  of 
ttieir  diamond  jubilee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly  commemorate  the 
Mahopac  Volunteer  Fire  Department  on  its 
75th  anniversary  in  sennce  to  Mahopac  and 
its  surrounding  communities.  Truly,  it  is  a 
record  that  is  enviable.  It  deserves  our  fullest 
commendation  and  thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 


HONORINO  COUNCILMAN 
WILLIAM  J.  MYERS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  an  outstanding  public  servant  in  my  dis- 
trict Councilman  William  J.  Myers  will  turn  85 
on  April  18.  1989. 

Willie  Myers  has  lived  in  Baltimore  all  of  his 
life.  He  was  bom  and  grew  up  in  south  Bait- 
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more,  where  he  attended  SL  Mary's  Star  of 
the  See  School. 

Councilman  Myers'  entry  into  politics  came 
in  1926  when  he  ¥wxked  on  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  Al  Smith.  In  1950  he  began  his 
own  career  in  elective  office  serving  on  the 
State  Central  Committee.  From  there,  he  ran 
for  and  won  a  seat  in  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates  where  he  served  until  his  election 
to  the  Baltimore  City  Council  in  1963. 

Councilman  Myers  chairs  two  committees  of 
the  city  council  which  are  critical  to  keeping 
Baltimore  the  beautiful  city  that  it  is.  His  activi- 
ty is  not  confined  to  the  legislative  arena. 
Willie  Myers  is  an  active  member  of  many 
dvic  organizatk)ns,  including  the  Brooklyn 
Booster  Club. 

Councilman  Myers  is  fortunate  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  woman  who  takes  great  pride  in  her 
hust>arKJ's  accomplishments.  Joanna  Soren- 
son  Myers  has  worked  tirelessly  to  support 
her  husband  in  all  of  his  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  have  Willie 
Myers  as  my  constituent  His  career  in  public 
service  has  spanned  more  than  35  years  and 
his  contributkjns  to  Baltimore  are  many.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  Council- 
man William  J.  Myers. 
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nary  findings  of  a  recent  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administratton  show  improvements  in  ttie 
quality  of  care  nursing  home  patients  re- 
ceive— at  no  additional  cost. 

Improved  care  at  no  additk>nal  cost  In  this 
day  of  increasing  health  care  needs  and  spi- 
ralling costs,  policy  makers  would  be  lax  not 
to  take  the  tin>e  to  examine  the  potential  of  a 
successful  program  like  the  nursing  home 
connection.  This  legislation,  extending  the 
project's  Medicare  waiver  for  1  additional 
year,  buys  us  the  time  to  take  a  good  look  at 
the  program's  successes  and  its  policy  impli- 
cations for  our  Nation's  health  care  system. 


MAKING  THE  NURSING  HOME 
CONNECTION 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSAcirnsrrrs 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  with  Mr. 
Donnelly  and  my  colleagues  from  the  Com- 
monv#ealth  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
CONTE,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES.  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  NEAL,  and  Mr. 
Studos,  I  am  into'oducing  legislation  to  extend 
an  extraordinary  long-term  health  care  pro- 
gram, the  nursing  honrw  connection.  The 
project  has  been  operating  under  a  Medicare 
waiver  since  1983,  allowing  teams  of  nurse 
practitioners  and  physician  assistants  worthing 
with  a  physician  to  provkle  primary  care  serv- 
ices to  nursing  home  residents. 

The  nursing  home  connection,  serving 
nearly  100  nursing  homes  in  the  Common- 
wealth, addresses  several  of  the  problems 
that  contribute  to  today's  growing  crisis  in  our 
Nation's  tong-term  health  care  network. 
Arrwog  these  is  the  acute  shortage  of  physi- 
cians availat)le  to  care  for  geriatiic  patients, 
especially  in  a  nursing  home  setting.  Another 
is  the  Medk»re  restiiction  on  the  number  of 
reimbursable  visits  by  a  physician  to  a  nursing 
home  patient.  Limiting  the  number  of  reim- 
bursable visits  to  1  every  30  or  60  days  has  a 
negative  effect  on  the  quality  of  nursing  home 
care  because  it  provkles  a  stt^ong  disincentive 
to  ti-eat  a  reskJent  more  than  once  a  month.  It 
can  also  act  as  an  incentive  to  ti'eat  residents 
in  the  nrwe  costiy  hospital  setting. 

The  nursing  home  connection's  nurse  prac- 
titioner/physician assistant  teams  provide 
quality,  cost  effective  care  to  nursing  home 
patients.  The  cun^ent  Medkiare  waiver  permits 
those  teams  to  operate  by  lifting  the  restric- 
tion on  the  number  of  visits  and  providing  re- 
imbursement for  their  servk^s.  The  prelimi- 


SALMON  FISHING  INDUSTRY 
THREATENED 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OP  WASHUfGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  13.  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  tell  the  House  about  two  major 
threats  to  the  salmon  fishing  industry.  Domes- 
tic pollution  and  international  pirates  threaten 
this  vital  Northwest  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  been  shocked  and 
disturt)ed  by  the  wreck  of  the  Exxon  Valdez 
and  the  aftermath  of  our  Nation's  largest  oil 
spill.  The  spreading  oil  has  seeped  into  Alas- 
ka's inlets  and  saddened  and  infuriated  citi- 
zens across  our  country. 

I've  heard  from  fishernwn.  I've  heard  from 
processing  plant  employees.  I've  heard  from 
those  who  work  at  the  companies  depending 
on  the  fisheries  of  Prince  William  Sound. 
Many  of  those  most  hurt  by  the  accklent  live 
in  my  congresskjnal  district.  Their  welfare  mat- 
ters to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State  will  be  eco- 
nomkally  impacted  worse  than  any  other 
State. 

Washington  State's  salmon  armada  totals 
more  than  770  vessels  employing  over  2,000 
people,  including  gill  netters.  purse  seiners, 
and  ti-ollers.  The  fish  they  catch,  process,  and 
sell  are  worth  over  $650  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  costs  to  the  fishermen,  the 
fish  processing  companies,  the  suppliers  and 
shipyards  will  be  enormous.  When  all  the 
costs  are  added  up,  by  some  estimates,  it 
could  cost  my  State  up  to  $350  million  during 
the  coming  year. 

During  last  week's  hearing  on  the  Va/dez  oil 
spill,  I  urged  my  colleagues  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  to  conskJer 
four  actions: 

First,  let's  get  the  spill  cleaned  up.  The 
President  should  have  declared  a  disaster 
March  24  and  moved  all  available  Federal  re- 
sources to  clean  up  the  spill.  This  includes 
nrxjving  more  of  American  made  oil  skimmers 
up  to  Alaska.  I'm  happy  he  has  finally  decided 
to  provide  more  Federal  leadership.  We 
should  not  have  to  depend  on  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Gortjachev's  public  relations  depart- 
ment to  provide  us  with  one  more  much 
needed  skimmer. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  closely 
monitor  Exxon's  promise  to  compensate  the 
fishing  industry  for  lost  wages.  The  costs  of 
this  spill  will  be  with  us  for  many  years,  but 
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let's  make  sure  the  fistiermen  don't  end  up 
footing  the  bill. 

At  the  recent  hearing,  I  demanded  Exxon 
Chairman  LG.  Rawl  commit  to  covering  costs 
to  ail  fishermen,  crew  members,  processing 
plant  operators  arKJ  workers  hurt  by  this  spill. 
Rawl  answered  that  anyone  with  a  claim 
woukl  receive  prompt  conskleration,  but  he 
only  pledged  full  compensation  to  tfie  fisher- 
men. Rawl  dkj  promise  me  that  the  people  I 
represent  with  claims  would  get  the  same 
prompt  treatment  as  citizens  of  Alaska.  And  in 
answer  to  my  request  he  asked  that  tfiose 
who  are  suffering  financial  losses  write  to:  Mr. 
H.R.  Rossneigel,  Exxon  Oil  Spill,  Royal 
Center,  Valdez,  AK  99686,  or  they  can  call  the 
Exxon  office  at  907-835-7786.  I  have  toW  the 
leaders  of  Washington  State's  commercial 
fishing  industry  I  want  to  know  if  they  need 
help  in  recovering  tost  income.  The  State  of 
Washington  is  the  big  loser  in  this  disaster. 
Yet  it  is  we  are  out  of  sight  of  ttie  spill  and  out 
of  the  mirtd  of  the  newspapers  and  televiston 
stations.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  citizens  in  Wash- 
ington State  will  not  be  forgotten  by  this  Con- 
gressman. If  there  are  problems  getting 
prompt  compensation  to  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Rawl  will  be  hearing  directly  from 
me. 

Third,  let  us  make  certain  mitigation  of  this 
damage  Is  complete  and  comprehensive.  The 
waters  of  Prince  William  Sound  shoukJ  t>e  re- 
turned to  their  prespill  status.  Habitat  for 
shorebirds,  marine  mammals  and  fish  must  be 
restored.  We  should  accept  no  half  measures. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  Congress 
will  promptty  approve  H.R.  1465,  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Liability  and  Compensation  Act  of  1989. 
The  need  for  that  long  overdue  bill  has  been 
again  emphasized  by  this  ti^agedy.  We  have 
passed  this  t>ill  twk;e  since  I  came  to  Corv 
gress.  Our  problem  has  been  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  out  there  thousands  of  fisher- 
men and  processing  plant  workers  and  their 
families  are  worrying  atxxit  the  future.  Out 
there,  my  constituents  worry  about  how  tt>e 
losses  of  fish  and  habitat  will  affect  the 
future — their  future.  I  join  them  in  demarKling 
immediate  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  disaster  should  not  have 
happened.  We  should  have  done  more  when 
it  happened.  And,  we  cannot  let  It  happen 
again. 

As  if  this  were  not  er>ough  to  concern  those 
Washingtonians  who  make  their  living  at  sea. 
modem-day  pirates  are  stealing  salmon  in 
intemational  waters.  Washington  State  leads 
the  Nation  in  terms  of  poundage  arxl  the 
value  of  products  landed  from  the  U.S.  Exclu- 
sive Economte  Zone.  Exports  of  fishery  prod- 
ucts by  Washington-based  vessels  make  up 
well  over  half  those  reported  for  ttie  entire 
Nation.  The  industry  now  contiibutes  well  over 
twice  the  economk:  benefits  to  the  State's 
economy  it  did  just  3  years  ago— that  is  over 
$3  billion  in  direct  and  indirect  benefits. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  take  steps  in 
fighting  the  taking  of  salmon  by  foreign  squid 
gill  net  fleets  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  problem 
is  simple  and  straightforward.  These  vessels 
are  taking  immature  salnx)n  bound  for  our 
waters.  The  evkjence  is  clear  and  it  is  con- 
vincing. In  1986,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
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Service  seized  595.000  pounds  of  salmon  al- 
leged to  have  been  caught  on  the  high  seas 
by  Taiwanese  fishermen,  and  dispersed 
ttvoughout  Southeast  Asia.  These  fish  had 
been  retabeted  as  a  United  States  ongin  prod- 
uct being  prepared  for  shipment  back  into 
Japan. 

In  arwiher  investigation,  tf>e  National  Manne 
Fisheries  Service  reports  foreign  interests 
promised  24  million  pounds  of  immature 
salmon  over  a  2-year  period  to  European  sup- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  graphic  exam- 
ples of  the  theft  of  our  salmon.  In  February. 
the  Coast  Guard  found  the  burnt  hull  of  a  Tai- 
wanese freighter,  drifting  off  the  coast  of 
Washington  State.  The  hoWs  of  that  vessel 
were  filled  with  tons  of  rotten  salmon.  Those 
salmon  were  not  caught  t)y  U.S.  fishermen. 
not  processed  by  U.S.  processing  plants  and 
not  sokj  by  U.S.  salespeople. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
agents  say  "there  are  about  30  millkxi  pounds 
of  high  seas  salmon  availatile"  on  the  intema- 
ttoruil  market.  Respected  industry  sources  tell 
me  our  fishermen  are  losing  $21  million  in  fish 
annually.  This  amount  is  for  the  fish  ak>ne.  It 
does  not  inckide  the  value  of  processing.  It 
does  not  include  the  value  of  marketing.  And, 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  fish  are  being  soM  at  50 
percent  of  the  market  value.  These  black 
market  fish  are  taking  sales  away  from  our  le- 
gitimate fishermen. 

Moreover,  the  huge  morwfilament  nets  used 
by  the  700  ships  of  the  foreign  drift  net  fleet 
have  led  some  to  call  tt>e  fishing  practices  the 
"strip  mining  of  our  seas."  We  are  losing  valu- 
able fish.  We  are  see<r>g  valuable  marine  life 
ranging  from  sea  birds  to  manne  mammals  to 
nontargeted  species  deamated  We  need  to 
see  ttus  fleet  brought  under  some  form  of 
intematxx^  regulatkxi.  It  threatens  the  future 
of  the  North  Pacific  fisheries  for  all  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  is  simple  and 
dear.  The  taking  of  salmon  in  tfie  North  Pacif- 
ic is  not  accidental.  It  Is  clearly  a  directed  fish- 
ery. 

Yesterday.  I  joined  my  colleague  Congress- 
woman  Unsoelo  in  calling  on  the  President  to 
consider  Imposing  sanctions  urxjer  tt>e  Pelly 
amendment  against  tfx>se  nations  wtvch 
er>gage  in  Illegal  high  seas  salmon  fisheries 
CXjt  resolutkxi.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
69,  does  not  require  action,  but  It  tells  the 
President  tturt  we  want  this  problem  ad- 
dressed. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  In  our 
efforts  to  stop  these  modem  day  pirates. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  to  the  Anv 
bassadors  from  Japan  and  South  Korea  arxj 
the  representative  from  tfie  Government  of 
Taiwan  asking  them  to  make  fisf>ery  enforce- 
ment officers  availat)le  to  our  Coast  Guard. 
This  will  altow  us  to  jointly  stop  these  pirates. 

In  the  North  Pacifk:.  our  bottom  fish  industry 
has  also  been  hurt  The  culprits  are  Japanese 
factory  ships  slipping  into  our  fishing  zone 
urxtor  the  cover  of  darkness  and  bad  weattier. 
AddMonaHy.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  areas 
south  of  the  Aleutian  Island  where  we  think 
foreign  giM  netters  have  stolen  our  salmon. 
Yet.  this  area  remains  unpatrolled  because  of 
hniled  funds.  Fsh  not  caught  not  processed. 
and  not  soW  are  |Obs  taken  from  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing industry. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  also  been  incidents 
of  tf>ese  fish  being  smuggled  into  Japan.  For- 
tunately tf>ese  Incidents  appear  to  have 
stopped  But,  we  need  to  be  diligent  in  makirfg 
sure  It  doesn't  begin  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coast  Guard  needs  all  the 
help  it  can  get  from  tfie  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  State  Department.  The  Coast  Guard  also 
needs  tf>e  help  of  the  foreign  govemments  in- 
volved. And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coast  Guard 
needs  an  adequate  fisheries  enforcement 
budget 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  kx>k  fonward  to  working  with 
you  and  ttie  rest  of  ttie  House  to  address  this 
important  problem.  The  words  "simple"  and 
"clear"  describe  the  situatk>n  we  face  In  our 
waters.  "Simply,"  something  must  be  done  to 
stop  tf>e  flagrant  disregard  for  tfie  law,  and  for 
our  economy.  "Clearly,"  the  Coast  Guard  will 
need  all  tfie  assistance  we  can  reasonably 
provide.  The  battle  will  be  difficult,  but  I  pro- 
pose we  serxj  tfie  Coast  Guard  into  battle. 
Their  mission  will  be  to  comt>at  illegal  fishing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  each  of  tfiese  problems 
may  appear  to  be  separate,  I  fiope  the  House 
better  understands  tfie  concerns  of  my  con- 
stituents in  the  fishing  industry.  I  will  continue 
to  share  their  concerns,  to  advocate  their  po- 
sitk>ns  in  ttie  Committee  on  Mercfiant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Most  Important,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
continue  to  be  concerned  atxxjt  their  well 
being.  They  are  good  people,  tfiey  work  fiard, 
ttiey  don't  want  special  favors.  No,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  they  want  Is  to  stop  the  oil  spills  and 
to  stop  the  pirates.  Let's  do  that  job  so  they 
can  get  back  to  work. 


April  IS,  1989 


DEATH  OF  DELEGATE  MARK  O. 
PILCHARD.  POCOMOKE  CITY, 
MD 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARTLAMD 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13.  1989 

Mr.  OYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  memory  of  one  of  tfie  most  dedicat- 
ed individuals  to  ever  serve  in  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly,  Delegate  Mark  Pilchard. 
Delegate  Pilchard,  wtio  passed  away  on  April 
8,  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  helping  Worces- 
ter County  and  ttie  State  of  Maryland. 

Representing  Maryland's  38th  district  in  the 
house  of  delegates,  Mark  Pilchard  served  on 
ttie  appropriatk>ns  committee,  tfie  special 
committee  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  as 
ch£urman  of  ttie  Eastern  Shore  delegation. 

Like  so  many  of  our  Nation's  early  legisla- 
tors. Delegate  Pilcfiard  was  a  farmer.  He 
served  his  rural  district  in  ttie  general  assem- 
bly from  1959  to  1966  and  from  1979  to  the 
present 

A  devoted  husband  and  fattier.  Mark  Pil- 
cfiard became  Worcester  County  Commission- 
er from  1966  to  1979  in  order  to  spend  more 
time  with  his  growing  family.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  commissioners  from  1974  to 
1978. 

Delegate  RIcfiard's  community  service  in- 
cluded tenures  as  director  of  tfie  Maryland 
Pork  Producers,  vice-president  of  ttie  Mary- 


land Junkx  Cfiamt>er  of  Commerce,  board 
memt)er  for  the  Maryland  Association  of 
Counties,  and  president  of  tfie  Pocomoke  City 
Jaycees  and  the  Delmarva  Advisory  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  his  commitment  to 
family  and  servk^  to  otfiers,  Delegate  Mark 
Pilcfiard  was  a  noble  example  in  his  communi- 
ty and  a  worthy  model  for  publk:  servants  ev- 
erywfiere.  We  will  miss  him. 


THE  ANTI-DRUG  ABUSE  ACT  OP 
1988 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  comracTicuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  April  13,  1989 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolutkjn  to  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  attack  drug  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse  in  this  country. 

The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  stands  as 
one  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the 
100th  Congress.  In  passing  that  bill,  we 
showed  that  we  wanted  to  do  more  than  just 
talk  about  the  drug  problem  we  have  in  this 
country,  we  made  it  clear  we  intended  to  do 
something  atKXJt  it.  Through  the  time  and 
effort  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  we 
came  up  with  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
comtMt  the  drugs  that  are  overtaking  our 
streets. 

In  a  recent  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times, 
Manhattan  District  Attorney  Rot)ert  M.  Mor- 
genthau  reminded  us  that  the  drug  problem 
we  face  will  continue  unless  we  "match  our 
rfietoric  with  our  resources."  The  resolution  I 
am  Introducing  puts  us  on  record  as  being 
willing  to  do  just  tfiat  To  tfie  greatest  extent 
possible.  It  calls  for  full  fiscal  year  1990  fund- 
ing of  tfie  Anti-Drug  At>use  Act. 

This  resolutkjn  reaffirms  our  recognitkin  tfiat 
we  fiave  a  critrcal  drug  problem  In  this  coun- 
try. More  importantly,  it  reaffirms  our  commit- 
ment to  getting  illegal  drugs  off  of  our  streets 
and  out  of  our  nelghbortioods. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  resolutkxi. 


DAN  BURTON 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OP  HINITESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  During  March  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  Daniel  F.  Burton  of 
Mankato,  MN  working  In  my  Washington 
office.  During  the  month.  Dan  assisted  me  and 
my  staff  with  various  legislative  projects  and 
committee  hearings.  This  is  ttie  third  consecu- 
tive year  that  Dan  has  worked  with  me  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  Dan  Burton 
has  a  long  history  of  servkw  to  my  State  of 
Minnesota.  A  professor  of  biology  at  Mankato 
State  University  for  many  years,  Dan  had  a 
reputatk>n  as  an  outstanding  teacher  and 
scfiolar.  Later  In  fiis  career,  Dan  served  as 
president  of  tfie  Minnesota  State  Board  of 
Educatk>n.  wtiere  he  ctiampionedtfie  cause  of 
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quality  education  for  all  school  children,  re- 
gardless of  their  social  class  or  geographic  lo- 
cation. Wherever  Dan  Burton  has  served  he 
has  served  with  distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dan  Burton  is  a  model  citizen. 
Dan  and  his  wife  Ronnie  have  my  very  best 
wishes  and  thanks  for  their  servk»  to  the  citi- 
zens of  my  State. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  him  to  perfect 
his  proposal  and  pass  legislation  this  year  to 
replace  the  present  section  89  with  something 
totally  different  in  concept  and  design. 
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PROHIBITION  OP  INTERSTATE 
WASTE  DISPOSAL 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  SECTION 
89 


REACTION    TO    GATT    AGRICUL- 
TURAL TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  how  very  pleased  I  am  that  Chairnwin 
Dan  Rostenkowski  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  today  announced  he  is  in- 
troducing legislation  which  effectively  repeals 
the  present  sectron  89  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  and  replaces  it  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent approach. 

It  surely  repeals  the  most  onerous  provi- 
sions of  the  current  law  and  ttierefore  repre- 
sents a  major  vkrtory. 

The  overriding  problem  with  sectkjn  89  is  its 
premise  that  all  employers  across  the  spec- 
trum are  guilty  of  discrimination.  All  levels  of 
Government,  every  university  and  college, 
nonprofit  organizatran,  every  small  business, 
and  oven  collectively  bargained  benefits  are 
suspect  unless  the  employer  can  prove 
through  burdensome  and  costly  procedures 
that  the  plan  provides  actual  equal  benefits 
rather  ttian  equal  access  to  health  Insurance. 

Now,  instead  of  complicated  and  costly 
testing  of  plans  on  an  ongoing  basis,  the  new 
Rostenkowski  proposal  would  accept  that  a 
plan  is  nondiscriminatory  as  long  as  there  is 
no  obvious  discrimination  in  the  plan  design, 
and  the  plan  Is  available  to  at  least  90  percent 
of  rank-and-file  wortters  if  they  choose  to  par- 
tk^ipate. 

Gone  are  the  requirements  to  test  plans  on 
the  basis  of  how  many  workers  elect  the  cov- 
erage. Employers  will  not  have  to  keep  de- 
tailed expensive  records  on  the  personal  lives 
of  their  employees  and  a  plan  will  not  become 
taxable  if  too  many  of  the  workers  elect  cov- 
erage under  tfieir  spouses'  benefit  plans. 

Essentially  the  Rostenkowski  bill  is  de- 
signed to  tax  only  excessive  benefits  of  highly 
compensated  empk>yees  that  are  not  offered 
to  most  workers.  This  is  a  concept  I  have  pub- 
Itely  espoused  and  advocated  to  Chairrrwn 
Rostenkowski. 

The  bill  also  removes  the  draconian  and 
misplaced  penalties  assessed  against  workers 
when  their  emptoyers'  plans  do  not  comply 
with  the  law. 

Obviously,  the  Rostenkowski  bill  is  an  initjal 
proposal  and  details  will  need  to  be  worthed 
out  as  the  groups  affected— small  business. 
the  health  and  benefits  community,  the  non- 
profH  sector,  and  others— discuss  the  specif- 
ics over  the  coming  weeks. 

But  the  issue  has  now  clearty  moved  dra- 
matically in  the  right  dlrectk>n. 

In  sum,  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Chairman 
ROSTENKOWSKI.  His  substantial  initiative  will 
eHedively  repeal  section  89  and  replace  ite 
provisk>ns  with  a  far  more  woricable  approach. 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  13,  1989 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  views  on  the 
framewori^  agreement  on  agricultural  trade 
worthed  out  at  last  week's  meetings  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
[GATT]  in  Geneva,  Switzeriand. 

Overall,  I  feel  the  framework  agreement  is  a 
positive  step  toward  lessening  the  agricultural 
trade  tensions  which  exist.  It  is  admittedly  not 
as  specific  in  some  areas  as  we  would  have 
hoped.  But  its  most  signifteant  accomplish- 
ment is  that  It  keeps  everytxxJy  at  the  negoti- 
ating table. 

The  real  nitty-gritty  of  these  ti^de  negotia- 
tions lies  ahead,  during  the  next  20  months  of 
the  Uruguay  round,  that  is  wfiere  my  concern 
lies. 

In  the  drive  for  long-term  worid  agricultural 
trade  reform,  the  negotiators  in  Geneva  must 
not  tose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  already  made  signifKant  and  pain- 
ful cuts  in  farm  price  supports.  We  cannot  ask 
American  farmers  to  make  furttier  sacrifk:es 
until  we  are  assured  that  ottiers,  particularty 
the  Europeans,  have  done  likewise. 

For  our  part,  we  must  also  recognize  that 
ottier  nations  fiave  food  security  concerns,  an 
item  highlighted  in  last  week's  GATT  agree- 
ment. The  GATT  negotiators  must  take  pro- 
posals addressing  these  concerns  into  ac- 
count in  trying  to  develop  a  final  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  allow  the 
GATT  negotiations  to  slow  down  our  conskler- 
ation  of  the  next  farm  bill.  Wherever  the  GATT 
talks  lead,  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
American  agriculture,  consumers,  or  taxpayers 
to  delay  consideration  of  this  important  piece 
of  legislation.  We  will  proceed  with  hearings 
this  year  and  I  would  hope  we  could  begin 
markup  of  a  bill  in  earty  1990. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative's  office  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  for 
their  frequent  briefings  and  consultation  with 
the  members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee delegation  whk:h  I  led  to  Geneva  as 
legislative  branch  observers.  I  believe  it  is  cru- 
cial for  congressional  observers  to  be  includ- 
ed in  these  exti-emely  important  meetings. 
Consequentiy,  I  plan  to  have  representatives 
of  ttie  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  attend 
all  future  major  GATT  meetings  on  agriculture 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Umguay  round  of 
trade  negotiations. 


HON.  WES  WATKINS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
ti^oducing  a  t>ill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  involve  the  Issue  of  interstate 
transport  of  solk)  waste.  This  bill  would  prohib- 
it the  disposal  of  solkJ  waste  In  any  State 
other  than  the  State  in  whrch  the  waste  was 
generated  without  the  consent  of  tfie  recipient 
State. 

Although  some  States  have  their  own  solkj 
waste  management  programs  which  prohibit 
interstate  disposal,  tt>e  constitutionality  of 
these  programs  has  been  challenged.  We 
must,  therefore,  address  this  Issue  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

Each  State  and  its  citizens  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  disposal  of  its  own  trash.  I 
believe  we  need  to  take  steps  to  address  the 
solkj  waste  problem  at  the  national  level,  and 
take  action  to  prevent  States  from  dumping 
unwanted  wastes  in  other  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  serious  look 
at  this  legislation.  It  could  certainly  help  to  rid 
our  Nation  of  the  wholesale  interstate  disposal 
of  waste. 


BICENTENNIAL  OP  THE  U.S. 
CUSTOMS  SERVICE 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OFCALIFORlfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  13,  1989 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1989  is  the  bicentennial  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
oldest  and  nrast  vital  Government  agencies. 
The  U.S.  Customs  Sendee  is  celebrating  its 
200th  anniversary  and  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  fine  wori^  and  dedication  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Customs  Servk». 

For  200  years,  ttie  Customs  Service  has 
performed  a  wkle  range  of  commercial  and 
enforcement  functions  that  have  contiibuted 
signifk»ntiy  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  Nation.  To  commemorate  ttye  important 
role  the  Customs  Servk»  has  played  in  our 
history,  there  will  be  ceremonies  in  many 
cities  arourxl  the  country  that  Ijenefit  from 
Customs'  excellent  work. 

This  Saturday,  April  15.  1989.  U.S.  Customs 
in  San  Diego  will  hold  a  bicentennial  ceremo- 
ny. As  part  of  the  celebration,  the  tall  ship 
CaJifomian  will  pay  tribute  to  Customs'  many 
years  of  sendee  by  reenacting  tf>e  boarding  of 
a  smuggling  vessel.  The  Califomian  is  a  faith- 
ful replica  of  the  C.W.  Lawrence,  a  Customs 
revenue  cutter  whKh  plied  the  waters  off  San 
Diego  in  1849. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  San  Diego  Cus- 
toms Distiict  perform  vital  services  at  the 
Mexican  border,  the  Port  of  San  Diego  and 
our  airport,  Lindbergh  Field.  I  salute  Distiict 
Director  Allan  Rappoport.  the  inspectors, 
canine  enforcement  officers,  import  special- 
ists, and  all  Customs  personnel  in  San  Diego. 
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Congratulations  on  the  bicentennial  of  tt>e 
U.&  Customs  Service. 


WE  CANNOT  AFFORD  ANOTHER 
"EXXON  VALDEZ" 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMULEN 

OPMAaTLAHD 
Of  THK  HOU8S  Or  RXrUSKIfTATITXS 

Thunday,  April  13,  1989 
Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Alasltan  oiispill  has  focused  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion recentty  on  wtut  should  be  more  ttian  an 
tbkUng  public  corK:erTi — the  future  health  and 
viability  of  our  environment  We  shouldn't  be 
shaken  Into  action  t>y  tumultuous  and  unfortu- 
nate events  such  as  what  occurred  in  Prince 
William  Sound.  AK,  but  instead  we  should 
•diust  our  approach  to  development  and 
progress  to  reflect  an  endunng  and  sincere 
regard  for  the  environment  Thts  can  be  done 
in  amail.  Incremental  steps,  such  as  ensunng 
that  tfiose  entrusted  with  the  transport  of  po- 
tentially hazardous  matehals  are  qualified  and 
fit  for  the  task.  Such  precautions,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  Exxon  VaUez  may  have  avert- 
ed a  disaster.  Ctoser  to  my  home,  ttie  Fourth 
District  of  Maryland,  I  am  most  corwemed 
about  an  oMspill  by  tankers  traveling  along  ttie 
Chesapeake  Bay.  An  oilspill  of  any  signifi- 
cance there  couW  be  possibly  even  more  dev- 
astatir^g  that  the  one  recently  experierKed  in 
Alaska,  as  tides  arxl  currents  wouM  hoM  any 
spill,  especially  or>e  that  occuaed  in  the  upper 
waters,  captive  for  an  extended  period.  The 
results  could  be  calamitous.  I^t  only  would 
wikttfe,  waterfowl,  and  fishlife  be  ineparably 
harmed,  but  our  carefully  engineered  cleanup 
effort  of  this  maior  estuary  wouW  be  set  t>ack 
decades.  Ttw  costs  are  too  great  Let  us  now 
coraider  legislation  that  coerces  us  to  treat 
our  environment  with  a  t)it  more  deference 
and  respect  We  can't  afford  to  wait  until  the 
rwxt  £xxor7  Valdez. 


EDUCATION  DAY,  U.S^ 


UMI 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OP  SOUTH  CUtOLIMA 
IH  THK  HOU8S  OP  RKFHCSOTTATIVZS 

Thursday,  April  13,  1989 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  recogniz- 
ing SurKtey.  April  16,  as  Education  Day  USA. 

The  origins  of  Vna  special  day  to  horxx  the 
valuable  role  education  plays  In  our  society 
comes  from  ttie  inspiration  of  the  Lubavitch 
movemerrt.  a  Jewish  organization  with  a  na- 
tionwide network  dedicated  to  promoting 
wisdom,  urvjerstarxling.  arxl  knowledge  in  our 
educatiorwl  system.  The  Lubavitch  rrxivement 
has  over  150  centers  in  ttie  United  States  with 
educational  programs  to  acfiieve  this  goal. 

April  16  was  designated  as  Education  Day 
USA  because  it  is  the  87th  birthday  of  the 
world  renowned  and  respected  leader  of  ttie 
Lubavitch  movement.  Rabbi  Menachem 
Mendol  Schneerson. 

^nce  ttie  18th  century,  the  Lubvitch  move- 
ment has  spread  the  word  ttiat  progress  can 
be  achieved  only  on  a  solid  foundation  of  a 
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well-rounded  educatk>n.  This  kJea  still  rings 
true  in  America  today. 

In  this  modem  era  when  IrKompetence,  cor- 
ruption, apattty,  and  irresponsibility  seem  to 
have  overstiadowed  our  moral  commitment  to 
education,  ttie  most  compelling  message  of 
the  Lubavitch  movement  lies  in  the  English 
translation  of  the  word  "Lubavitch"  which 
means  "k>ve  of  learning." 

Although  moral  decay  is  pervasive  at  all 
levels  of  our  society,  it  has  ttie  most  tragk: 
effect  on  our  sctiools  and  ultimately  on  our 
ttie  future  of  our  children  because  ttiey  are  no 
k>nger  motivated  by  a  love  learning. 

We  are  raising  a  generation  of  children  wtio 
are  moving  away  from  ttie  old  values  of  a 
good  education  and  hard  work  and  wtio 
cannot  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 

All  too  often,  ttie  "American  dream"  is  seen 
by  our  children  as  a  selfish  quest  for  money 
and  power  We  need  to  show  them  that  seiz- 
ing every  opportunity  to  t>etter  oneself  and  to 
give  to  ottiers  is  ttie  real  American  dream. 

Our  chiWren  must  be  saved  from  a  future  in 
wtiich  ttiey  are  not  prepared  to  make  tough 
ctiOKes  based  on  a  solkj  system  of  values. 
They  must  be  able  to  face  their  responsibility 
to  work  with  and  tielp  ottiers  in  their  communi- 
ty. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  have  ttie  best  edu- 
cated, ttie  best  trained,  most  productive  work- 
force in  ttie  world  if  America  is  to  compete  on 
tfie  increasingly  competitive  international  level. 
To  accomplish  this  goal  we  must  instill  in  our 
chlkjren  ttie  fact  that  the  wealth  and  ttie  free- 
dom in  ttus  country  amounts  to  nothing  if  each 
person  does  not  recognize  ttie  moral  obliga- 
tion to  work  towards  his  or  her  career  and 
civic  potential. 

A  respect  for  a  well-rounded  educatkMi  is 
ttie  key.  Ttierefore,  our  educational  system 
plays  a  key  role  in  ttie  moral  as  well  as  ttie 
intellectual  devetopment  of  our  chiMren. 

Ttiat  is  why  I  am  joining  In  sponsorship  of 
H.R.  733,  legislation  to  create  a  commission 
on  values  educatnn.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  find  out  how  we  can  better  educate 
people  to  t>ecome  productive  memtiers  of  so- 
ciety by  indentifying  and  promoting  basic 
values.  Ttie  purpose  of  ttie  commisswn  woukj 
be  to  report  to  Congress  on  wtiat  Congress 
and  ttie  executive  branch  can  do  to  promote 
ttie  teaching  of  values  in  American  sctiools. 

Ttie  commission  woukj  t>e  made  up  of  par- 
ents, students,  educators,  ptiilosoptiers,  social 
service  workers,  ttieologians,  and  religkxjs 
leaders. 

The  commission  would  tie  required  to 
klentify  the  values  ttiat  are  essential  to  the 
overall  devek)pment  of  a  good  citizen.  These 
values  woukj  include  tionesty,  integrity,  toler- 
ance, self-discipline,  self-respect  civility,  im- 
portance of  family,  justk^,  and  equality,  ttie 
rule  of  law,  individual  nghts,  the  common 
good,  k>ve  of  country,  responsilMlity  and  ac- 
countatiility,  and  ttie  love  of  learning. 

Ttie  k3ve  of  learning — a  value  ttiat  tias  tieen 
nurtured  and  promulgated  by  the  outstanding 
commitment  of  ttie  Lubavitch  movement  for 
over  200  years. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  NATIONAL 
VOLUNTEER  WEEK 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVIS 

Thursday,  April  13.  1989 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
National  Volunteer  Week.  In  conjunction  with 
that  I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  ttie 
story  of  the  Foster  Grandparent  project  at  El- 
lisville  State  School  in  Ellisville,  MS. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est of  Its  kind  in  ttie  country.  It  has  1 14  volun- 
teers wtio  serve  nearly  120,000  volunteer 
tiours  a  year.  Ttie  program  serves  three  coun- 
ties and  covers  two  congressional  districts,  in- 
cluding my  own. 

This  project  was  started  in  1972  and  now 
serves  220  children  in  south  Mississippi.  Its 
volunteers  work  at  the  Ellisville  State  School, 
the  Domestk:  Abuse  Family  Shelter,  Friends  of 
Chikjren  of  Mississippi,  ttie  Jones  County 
School  System,  and  ttie  South  Mississippi 
State  Hospital. 

The  work  these  volunteers  do  is  really 
making  a  positive  difference  in  the  lives  of  ttie 
young  people  they  serve.  I  want  to  commend 
Jean  Breland,  the  project  director;  Clyde 
Woodruff,  director  of  the  host  institutkxi,  Ellis- 
ville State  School,  and  the  volunteers  who 
give  so  freely  of  ttieir  time. 

Ttie  Foster  Grandparents  Program  boasts 
60.000  volunteers  in  245  projects  across  the 
country.  It  is  part  of  ttie  Older  American  Vol- 
unteer Program  and  ACTION  for  volunteer 
service  to  senkx  citizens  over  age  60.  I  salute 
all  of  ttiem.  and  especially  the  men  and 
women  involved  in  this  work  in  ttie  State  of 
Mississippi. 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
AUTHORIZATION 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13.  1989 
Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  12. 
the  House  voted  on  the  authorizatkin  of  funds 
to  the  State  Department.  It  was  a  vote  wittiout 
a  great  deal  of  contention.  I  voted  no. 

Many  of  ttie  programs  earmarked  for  fund- 
ing in  ttie  authorizatran  bill  were  excellent, 
even  essential.  A  few  of  the  allocated  pro- 
grams, however,  were  extraneous,  indulgent, 
and  imprudent  expenditures  at  a  time  wtien 
the  United  States  faces  a  Federal  deficit  ap- 
proaching $100  billkjn. 

As  a  perfect  example  of  ttie  pork  barreling  I 
describe  let  me  mention  ttie  expense  of  $37.5 
millk)n  for  intematkinal  commissions.  In  my 
opinkjn,  the  last  thing  we  need  to  do  is  spend 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  in  ttie  furttier 
creatkxi  of  U.S.  bureaucracies. 
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I  could  mention  the  expense  of  $362  million 
in  State  Department  salaries  and  expense  ac- 
counts, a  17-percent  increase.  When  com- 
pared with  the  salary  increases  of  other  Fed- 
eral workers,  such  a  large  increase  seems  in- 
ordinate and  inappropriate. 

Let  me  cite  the  $140  million  targeted  for 
new  construction  alKoad.  If  we  are  going  to 
start  spending  money  for  the  creation  of  new 
facilities,  let  us  at  least  aim  that  money  at  the 
creation  of  U.S.  housing  first.  With  a  homeless 
population  that  approaches  3  million  people  a 
year,  most  of  them  families,  I  think  that  money 
could  be  far  twtter  spent  on  a  little  shelter 
t>ack  home. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  is  $4.6  millton  for 
Soviet-Eastern  European  research  and  train- 
ing. $412  millkjn  for  a  Board  of  International 
Broadcasting,  and  $25  million  for  the  creatkjn 
of  a  field  offk»  in  Oceania  for  the  Asia  Foun- 
datioa 

I'm  not  saying  that  some  of  these  expendi- 
tures are  not  worthwhile.  I  am  saying  that  they 
coukj  be  pared  down.  A  lot. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  educatton  of  our 
children,  atxjut  affordable  housing  in  America, 
about  keeping  up  with  Social  Security,  Medic- 
akl,  and  other  entitlements.  In  looking  at  the 
State  Department  authorizatkjn,  I  have  klenti- 
fied  programs  that  have  been  unnecessarily 
padded.  The  nwney  that  is  being  wasted  on 
extras  in  ttre  State  Departn>ent  legislation 
could  have  been  targeted  to  some  of  the  ur- 
gently needed  social  programs  whk:h  demand 
congresstonal  attention. 

Even  with  an  amendment  which  passed  to 
cut  the  authorization  bill  by  $150  milton,  the 
price  is  too  steep.  A  few  extemporaneous  or 
spendthrift  items  in  a  list  of  many  worthy  pro- 
grams may  seem  a  petty  reason  to  send  a  bill 
back  for  a  rewrite.  If  so.  then  I  say  let's  hear  it 
for  becoming  petty. 

Fiscal  consciousness  has  to  twgin  sonw 
time,  n  might  as  well  be  now. 
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WORK  FORCE  LITERACY:  AN 
ECONOMIC  CHALLENGE  FOR 
THE  1990'S 


HON.  DAVID  E.  PRICE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLIMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  13. 1989 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
conference  on  wortc  force  literacy  in  North 
Carolina  which  was  attended  by  five  members 
of  this  body  and  which  began  to  develop  an 
agenda  for  equipping  our  people  for  the  work- 
place of  tomorrow. 

The  strength  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation 
depends  on  its  ability  to  outfit  workers  with  the 
skills  and  education  necessary  to  take  their 
places  in  an  increasingly  sophistk^ted  and 
technologk^lly  advanced  woritplace.  There 
are  ominous  signs  that  without  a  major  retool- 
ing of  our  work  force  and  new  investments  in 
human  capital,  we  will  not  t>e  able  to  staff  our 
new  industries  with  competitive  employees  or 
to  realize  the  human  potential  of  economk: 
development. 

I  hosted  a  Science,  Research,  and  Technol- 
ogy Subcommittee  hearing  in  tfie  Research 
Triangle  Park  2  years  ago  which  focused  upon 
these  problems  facing  our  work  force.  The  un- 
derlying message  behind  most  of  the  testimo- 
ny given  was  a  sotjering  one— the  workplace 
is  rapidly  demanding  better  skills  and  training 
from  young  people  and  adult  workers,  and  our 
education  and  training  efforts  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  demands. 

After  the  hearing.  Representative  Hal 
Rogers  and  I  cochaired  a  Sunbelt  Institute 
study  investigating  wori<  force  literacy  in  the 
southern  states.  Our  report,  entitled  "Meeting 
the  Economic  Challenge  of  the  1990s:  Work- 
force Literacy  in  the  South,"  points  to  a  trag- 
k»lly  familiar  cycle  of  undereducation  and  un- 
deremployment in  the  South  and  makes  a 
numljer  of  useful  polk:y  recommendatkjns. 

It  was  a  follow-up  to  this  report  that  we  con- 
vened a  work  force  literacy  summit  in  the  Re- 
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search  Triangle  Park,  NC,  last  week.  The 
summit,  whk:h  consisted  of  5  roundtables.  al- 
k>wed  representatives  of  Congress,  private  in- 
dustry. educatk>n.  and  IKeracy  groups  to  ex- 
amine the  proposals  before  the  101st  Con- 
gress, assess  their  suitat>ility  for  addressing 
our  basic  educatkjn  ar)d  work  force  literacy 
needs,  and  suggest  additk}nal  put>lk:  and  pri- 
vate initiatives.  We  have  taken  a  major  step 
toward  converting  our  concern  arKl  our  re- 
search findings  into  speclfk:  proposals  for  pro- 
gram improvement. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  appreciatk>n  to 
tf>e  numerous  panelists  wtw  contributed  tfieir 
time  and  expertise,  and  to  my  colleagues,  Tim 
Valentine,  Steve  Bartlett.  Mike  Andrews 
and  Hal  Rogers  for  their  active  participation 
in  the  summit.  We  are  also  grateful  to  the  cor- 
porations and  foundations — Glaxo,  Inc.,  Inter- 
national Business  Machines,  Inc.,  Kenan  Char- 
itable Trust  Foundation,  and  the  Sunbelt  Insti- 
tute— who  so  generously  supported  our  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  from  this  summit 
was  clear.  We  can  no  longer  put  off  improving 
adult  literacy,  vocational  education,  and  bask: 
science  and  math  education  programs.  We 
must  disseminate  program  information  and  re- 
search findings  more  effectively,  rather  tfian 
continually  reinventing  the  wheel  in  literacy 
training.  We  must  ti'ain  basic  education  in- 
structors more  effectively  and  take  advantage 
of  computer-t>ased  instruction.  We  must  do 
more  to  foster  public-private  cooperation,  es- 
pecially in  workplace-t>ased  programs.  We 
must  sti-engthen  the  basic  skills  component  in 
job  ti-aining.  And  we  must  broaden  our  coun- 
try's base  of  computer  literacy  and  scierKe 
and  math  education.  There  is  much  to  be 
done,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  101st  Con- 
gress will  rise  to  this  challenge. 

Again,  my  thanks  to  those  who  made  ttie 
summit  possible.  I  look  fonward  to  continuing 
the  pursuit  of  improved  skills  in  the  workforce, 
and  ensuring  tfiat  we  reap  the  human  benefits 
of  economk:  development  in  the  South  ar>d 
across  the  Nation. 
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April  17,  1989 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  2:30  p.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Robb. 


PRATSR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  /ree.—John  8:32. 

External  God.  our  fathers'  God,  we 
rejoice  in  the  fascinating  story  of  our 
Nation's  birth  and  growth.  Two  hun- 
dred years  ago  today,  George  Wash- 
ington left  Mount  Vernon  on  his  jour- 
ney to  New  York  to  be  inaugurated  as 
the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  on  April  30.  Eight  days  to  make 
a  trip  which  takes  less  than  an  hour 
today. 

Yet,  with  such  radical  change,  the 
ideas  of  Washington  and  his  peers  who 
invented  our  political  system  still 
guide  us  200  years  later.  Their  extraor- 
dinary vision  framed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion continues  to  be  our  Nation's  man- 
date. 

Thank  Thee,  Father  God,  for  the 
biblical  insights  pervasive  in  their 
thinking  which  generated  this  remark- 
able body  politic— a  free  and  sovereign 
people  from  whose  consent  govern- 
ment derives  its  authority.  Gracious 
God,  forbid  that  in  the  surrender  to 
secularism  we  should  abandon  the 
spiritual  roots  and  grand  ideas  which 
produced  our  Nation  at  the  risk  of  for- 
feiting its  greatness. 

So,  help  us  God.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus,  truth  incarnate.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORI- 
TY LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  lOTCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing time  for  the  two  leaders  this 
afternoon,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning     business     not     to     extend 


beyond  3:15  p.m.  At  3:15  the  Senate 
will  begin  consideration  of  S.  774.  the 
Federal  savings  and  loan  reform  bill. 

As  I  announced  last  Thursday,  there 
will  be  no  roUcall  votes  today.  I  en- 
courage Senators  with  amendments  to 
S.  774  to  present  them  so  the  Senate 
can  begin  debate  today  on  any  amend- 
ments. 

Senators  should  be  on  notice  that  to- 
morrow's session  will  begin  early  and 
could  well  extend  into  the  evening, 
with  roUcall  votes  occurring  through- 
out the  session. 

There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  after  4 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  in  observance  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Passover  holiday. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  complete  action  on  S.  774  by 
that  time.  If  not.  we  will  have  to 
return  following  observance  of  the 
Passover  holiday  to  complete  action 
whenever  action  is  in  fact  not  complet- 
ed. 


THE  TRAGEDY  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Mr.  Pedro  Manuel  de  Aristegiil. 
Spain's  Ambassador  to  Lebanon,  was 
killed  by  Syrian  shelling  in  Beirut.  Mr. 
Aristegui  had  remained  in  Lebanon  de- 
spite previously  having  been  iLidnaped 
and  despite  the  resumption  of  intense 
fighting  in  and  around  Beirut.  We  are 
moved  by  his  courage  and  commit- 
ment as  we  are  saddened  by  his  death. 

Equally  tragic  is  the  death  of  Louis 
Abu  Sharaf,  a  Member  of  Parliament 
who  also  was  Idlled  in  yesterday's  vio- 
lence. 

Sadly,  these  men  are  just  two  of  the 
most  recent  innocent  victims  in  the  15- 
year  civil  war. 

In  the  past  month,  over  200  people 
have  been  Idlled  and  far  more  have 
been  wounded  by  indiscriminate  artil- 
lery exchanges.  Much  of  Beirut  is 
under  siege.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
shells  and  rockets  have  fallen  in  resi- 
dential districts.  The  intense  shelling 
threatens  all  those  civilians  who 
bravely  struggle  simply  to  survive  in 
the  midst  of  a  seemingly  endless  and 
mindless  conflict. 

Every  day,  another  precious  life  is 
lost. 

Each  death  diminishes  Lebanon. 

The  violence  must  end. 

The  shelling  must  stop. 

Like  all  who  care  deeply  about  Leba- 
non. I  have  watched  this  tragedy  in 
horror  and  with  great  sadness. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  Baker  to  share  my  concerns 
and  to  encourage  them  to  do  every- 


thing in  their  power  to  end  the  blood- 
shed and  division  in  Lebanon. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  its 
caU  for  an  immediate  cease-fire  and 
for  its  support  for  the  League  of  Arab 
States'  efforts  to  end  the  conflict. 

But  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
can  and  must  do  more. 

We  must  energetically  pursue  every 
opportimlty  to  exert  pressure  upon  all 
sides  to  end  the  fighting  and  we  must 
forcefully  condemn  those  who  will  not 
accept  a  cease-fire.  I  hope  that  all  na- 
tions win  add  their  weight  to  this  im- 
portant effort.  For  until  the  violence 
ends,  there  can  be  no  progress  toward 
the  resolution  of  the  other  problems 
threatening  the  futiu-e  of  Lebanon  as 
a  state. 

The  existence  of  two  rival  Lebanese 
governments,  one  Christian  and  one 
Moslem,  is  sad  testimony  to  the  divi- 
sion within  the  country.  This  internal 
division  is  fueled  by  the  interference 
of  foreign  powers,  most  notably  some 
40.000  Syrian  troops,  whose  presence 
on  Lebanese  soil  clearly  is  unaccept- 
able. 

The  combination  of  the  sectarian 
split  and  the  meddling  of  foreign 
powers  could.  I  fear,  lead  to  partition 
of  the  country  and  the  end  of  Lebanon 
as  a  nation. 

This  must  not  happen. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  remains  firmly  commit- 
ted to  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon.  We  must  take 
every  opportunity  to  restate  our  sup- 
port for  the  restoration  of  Lebanon's 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  unity  and  a 
central  government. 

Achievement  of  these  goals  ultimate- 
ly depends  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
Lebanese  themselves.  But  we  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  support 
and  advance  these  efforts. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  Lebanese  par- 
ties will  commit  themselves  to  a  proc- 
ess of  internal  reconcillatio{^  and  polit- 
ical reform  and  that  the  United  States 
will  play  a  meaningful  role  in  facilitat- 
ing this  process. 

This  is  a  disturbing  time  for  all  of  us 
who  care  about  Lebanon.  Perhaps 
never  before  has  that  beleaguered 
country's  future  looked  so  bleak.  Each 
day  that  the  fighting  continues  and 
more  irmocent  civilians  die,  the  task  of 
restoring  Lebanon  grows  more  diffi- 
cult. The  situation  deserves  our  imme- 
diate and  complete  attention. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  United 
States  can  and  must  make  every  effort 
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to  help  the  Lebanese  find  peace  and 
restore  independence  to  their  nation. 
In  his  efforts  to  promote  this  goal. 
President  Bush  will  have  my  complete 
and  unwavering  support^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thanlc  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitchell  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  Re- 
publican leader. 


RECOONinON  OF  THE 

REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 


LEBANON 


Mr.'  DOLE.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  distinguished  Democrat- 
ic leader,  with  reference  to  Lebanon.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  calculate  the 
suffering  that  the  people  of  Lebanon 
have  undergone  in  the  past  years. 

Almost  any  night  you  turn  on  the 
television  there  is  another  death  or 
multiple  deaths.  I  certainly  would  join 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  in 
urging  the  President,  with  our  coop- 
eration, to  do  whatever  he  can  there 
to  end  the  bloodshed  and  get  all  for- 
eign troops  out  of  that  country. 

I  applaud  the  majority  leader's 
statement. 


NATIONAL  TAX  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
April  17,  is  National  Tax  Day,  the  last 
day  Americans  can  pay  their  taxes 
without  a  large  fine,  or  worse.  It  is  one 
holiday  most  Americans  celebrate  not 
with  parties  and  fun,  but  by  getting 
mad.  Mad  at  complicated  IRS  forms, 
mad  at  high  taxes,  mad  at  wasteful 
Government  spending.  So  mad,  a  lot 
of  them  are  screaming  at  us  that  they 
cannot  take  it  any  more. 

SFBCIAI.  INTEREST  SPENDING 

And  who  can  blame  American  tax- 
payers. 

The  budget  process  Is  broke  and 
Congress  is  on  a  spending  spree  with 
taxpayers'  money.  In  fact,  even  during 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  tax  season— a 
time  you  might  expect  some  restraint 
from  Congress— the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  hsis  been  busy  load- 
ing up  the  President's  emergency  sup- 
plemental request  with  pork. 

If  the  press  accounts  are  correct,  the 
extra  spending  adds  close  to  $1.4  bil- 
lion to  the  President's  request. 

What  are  the  American  people  going 
to  get  for  that  $1.4  billion?  We  do  not 
know  for  certain,  because  nobody  has 
seen  the  bill  except  members  of  the 


House  Appropriations  Committee.  But 
if  the  supplementals  of  the  past  are 
any  indication,  it  is  safe  to  guess  the 
American  public  is  not  going  to  get  a 
whole  lot. 

ENHANCED  RESCISSION 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  all  at 
one  time  or  another  been  a  party  to 
pork  barrel  spending.  And  most  of  us 
know  that  there  is  very  little  the 
President  can  do  to  get  rid  of  it.  He 
can  veto  an  entire  appropriations  bill, 
but,  as  with  this  emergency  supple- 
mental bill,  a  veto  can  mean  delayiiig 
bably  needed  funds  for  hospitalized 
veterans  or  other  worthy  groups.  That 
is  probably  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

The  President,  however,  does  have  / 
another    far    more    precise    tool    for 
eliminating  pork.  It  is  called  rescission 
authority. 

A  rescission  lists  in  very  exact  terms 
what  the  President  wants  to  cut  from 
an  appropriations  bill.  This  allows 
emergency  funding  requests  to  move 
forward  without  delay  while  Congress 
reconsiders  items  the  President  has 
singled  out. 

Right  now.  Congress  has  three  op- 
tions for  handling  the  President's  re- 
scission requests.  It  can  accept  a  re- 
quest, reject  it  or  ignore  it. 

If  Congress  ignore  it,  the  President 
must,  after  45  days,  spend  what  he  has 
withheld.  This  Is.  In  essence,  what  we 
have  been  doing.  We've  just  Ignored 
most  of  his  requests.  In  this  way,  the 
Congress  has  been  able  to  reject  re- 
quests without  going  on  record. 

I  think  we  ought  to  at  least  vote;  we 
ought  to  go  on  record  that  we  want  to 
spend  or  not  spend  the  money.  Con- 
gress should  not  be  able  to  take  the 
easy  way  out.  This  is  the  course  which 
up  until  now,  the  Congress  has  gener- 
ally chosen  to  take. 

REPAIRING  OUR  REPUTATION 

On  the  cover  of  Newsweek  magazine 
today  Is  a  picture  of  the  Capitol  with 
the  caption.  "What  Really  Goes  on  in 
Congress?"  A  lot  of  people  are  asking 
that  question.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  enacting  aji  enhanced  bill  would 
be  an  opportimity  for  us  to  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people  that 
this  Congress  is  different.  That  this 
Congress  is  willing  to  make  the  tough 
choices. 

I  believe  there  are  enough  of  us  on 
both  sides  who  agree  that  simply  ig- 
noring a  rescission  request  Is  not  fair 
to  the  President  or  to  the  American 
people. 

If  Congress  wants  to  reject  the 
President's  request  to  cut  pork  barrel 
spending,  it  should  at  a  minimum  have 
to  go  on  record  to  do  it. 

THE  SPENDING  CONTROL  ENHANCEMENT  ACT 

Senator  John  McCain  and  I  have  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill,  S.  6,  the 
Spending  Control  Enhancement  Act, 
which  would  force  Congress  to  do  ex- 
actly that.  Other  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  been  working  on 
this  for  months,  even  years. 


So  I  hope  there  would  be  enough  for 
us  to  put  together  some  formulation 
that  would  force  Congress  either  to 
accept  the  President's  rescission  re- 
quest or  go  on  record  as  voting  It 
down. 

CONCLUSION 

Certainly  our  bill  Is  not  a  cure-all.  It 
will  not  eliminate  unnecessary  spend- 
ing, and  it  probably  will  not  make  the 
Tax  Day  any  happier  for  Americans  a 
year  from  now.  But  we  might  be  able 
to  convince  some  Amerlcsin  taxpayers 
that  If  we  want  something  special  for 
our  State,  or  if  we  want  to  go  along 
with  somebody  else  in  some  other 
State,  we  are  going  to  be  on  record  for 
'  it  and  not  take  the  easy  way  out  as  we 
have  been  able  to  do  In  the  past. 

I  wovdd  hope  that  after  some  discus- 
sion with  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  we  could  put  together  a  re- 
scission bill.  Let  us  face  It.  If  we  cannot 
work  out  some  agreement  to  bring  It 
up  on  Its  own.  then  I  assujne  some  of 
my  colleagues  will  be  around  with 
some  amendments  on  the  first  supple- 
mental bill  that  comes  on  this  floor,  or 
on  some  other  appropriate  vehicle. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  by  forcing 
us  to  make  the  tough  choices,  en- 
hanced rescission  authority  could  save 
the  American  taxpayers,  billions  of 
dollars  and  help  us  keep  the  "no  new 
taxes"  pledge  for  many  years  to  come. 
I  hope  you  will  join  with  me  In  my 
effort  to  pass  an  enhanced  resclslon 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader  time.  I  know  there 
are  other  speakers  including  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  who 
has  also  been  working  on  this  effort, 
as  I  said,  some  Senators  have  been 
working  on  It  for  months  and  some  for 
years.  He  is  one  of  those. 

So  I  would  hope  I  will  have  the  ben- 
efit of  his  comments  later. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader.  I  ask  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Fine. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina   [Mr.  HOL- 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  understand, 
imder  the  agreement  I  proceed  for  15 
minutes  In  morning  hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
has  the  floor  for  15  minutes. 


PORK 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  Senator's  point  about 
pork  barrel  and  budget  savings,  the 
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fact  is  that  we  reached  a  critical  state 
way  back  in  November  and  December 
1980.  President  Carter  had  just  been 
defeated  by  Ronald  Reagan.  Aa  then- 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  I 
proceeded  to  the  White  House  to 
inform  the  distinguished  President 
Carter  that  he  was  going  to  leave  a 
bigger  deficit  than  the  one  he  had  in- 
herited from  President  Ford. 

He  asked  me  what  the  deficit  was 
projected  to  be.  and  the  answer  was 
$75  billion. 

So.  at  that  time,  at  President 
Carter's  ui'ging.  we  agreed  to  enact  a 
reconciliation  bill,  which  is  a  fancy 
name  for  cutting  spending.  And  we  cut 
the  spending  and  rather  than  having  a 
$75  billion  deficit  we  ended  up  fiscal 
year  1981  with  a  deficit  of  $58.7  bU- 
Uon. 

President  Reagan  came  to  office  and 
created  Reaganomics.  and  of  course 
that  gutted  the  Treasury's  revenue 
base  by  some  25  percent.  No  Governor 
of  a  State  would  ever  cut  his  revenues 
by  25  percent,  no  mayor  of  a  city 
would  ever  cut  the  revenues  of.  for  ex- 
ample. Richmond.  VA,  25  percent.  He 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  police- 
men, the  firemen,  the  teachers,  and  so 
on.  They  would  have  to  get  that 
mayor  out  of  town  for  his  own  safety. 

Now.  in  the  words  of  our  former 
President  Ronald  Wilson  Reagan: 
"Here  we  go  again."  I  refer  to  events 
of  last  Friday  and  over  the  weekend: 
the  announcement  of  a  so-called  bipar- 
tisan budget  agreement. 

They  had  a  meeting,  and  they  are 
agreeing  to  finance  and  go  up.  and 
away  with  the  deficit  rather  than  cut 
It. 

Now  there  is  nothing  new  about  bi- 
partisanship. In  1982.  when  Howard 
Baker  was  the  majority  leader.  Sena- 
tor Dole  was  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  we  had  a  bipartisan  effort 
for  a  budget  freeze.  I  was  requested  by 
then  Majority  Leader  Baker,  "Fritz, 
you  present  the  freeze  and  see  how  far 
we  can  get."  As  it  happened,  we  did 
not  even  get  past  noon.  I  presented 
the  freeze  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
By  noontime.  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Regan  had  tackled  us  from  behind. 
and  he  said.  "Under  no  circumstances 
would  the  White  House  go  along." 

So  we  have  tried  budget  reduction  in 
a  bipartisan  fashion,  to  the  Republi- 
cans' credit.  After  we  tried  that  freeze. 
Social  Security  was  frozen  In  1985.  We 
went  over  to  Inform  the  President,  and 
the  President  torpedoed  the  agree- 
ment. He  told  us  that  he  had  just 
gotten  together  with  the  Speaker  and 
agreed  that  in  exchange  for  no  cuts  in 
Social  Security,  the  Speaker  would  go 
along  with  the  President's  increase  in 
defense.  So  we  retreated  in  dismay. 
Later,  in  a  bipartisan  fashion.  Mr. 
President,  we  fashioned  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  It  was  designed  to 
force  cuts,  and  it  did  so  immediately. 
In  1987.  we  saved  billions,  reducing  the 


deficit  from  $220  billion  down  to  $150 
billion,  a  $70  billion  cut  without  in  any 
way  negatively  impacting  the  econo- 
my, and  we  did  so  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion. We  have  had  14  votes  up  and 
down  on  this  Senate  floor  for  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  and  14  times  a  ma- 
jority of  Democrats,  as  well  as  Repub- 
licans, have  supported  that  initiative. 

Then  came  the  baclcslidlng:  The 
sham  simunit  agreement  of  late  1987, 
and  now  this  bipartisan  budget  sham 
announced  last  Friday.  As  in  1987,  we 
hear  the  solemn  incantation  that  "a 
deal  is  a  deal."  which  is  a  gentlemanly 
way  of  saying  "the  fix  is  in." 

In  the  1987  summit  agreement,  we 
were  told  at  that  time,  getting  togeth- 
er with  the  Congress  and  President 
Reagan,  that  we  now  had  set  a  biparti- 
san framework.  The  leader  said  at  the 
time  that  we  had  set  a  framework  for 
the  future.  Senator  Chiles  for  the 
Budget  Committee  said  that  for  every 
$1  in  revenues,  we  had  cut  spending 
$1.75.  And  Senator  Domknici.  our 
former  distinguished  chairman  and 
now  ranking  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  said  it  was  the  most  signif- 
icant agreement  made  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  since  the  budget  process  com- 
menced. 

Now  I  am  hearing  the  same  solemn 
incantations  on  yesterday's  Sunday 
talk  shows,  statements  to  the  effect 
that  last  Friday's  agreement  lays  the 
groundwork  for  real  action  on  the 
budget  in  the  future.  When  I  saw  pic- 
tures of  that  gathering  at  the  White 
House  last  Friday.  I  must  say  in  all 
candor,  and  most  respectfully,  that 
they  looked  like  chickens  huddled  in  a 
hailstorm.  They  knew  exactly  what 
they  were  doiiig.  We  had  done  this 
charade  before.  It  was  not  significant. 
It  was  not  the  first  bipartisan  initia- 
tive. It  was  simply  a  replay  of  a  dis- 
credited song  and  dance  from  years 
past. 

Accordingly  I  take  the  floor  today, 
and  will  be  followed  by  other  col- 
leagues during  the  week,  to  tell  the 
truth  about  the  fuU  scope  and  scale  of 
our  budget  crisis,  to  lay  bare  empti- 
ness of  this  most  recent  deal.  We  must 
at  least  agree  honestly  on  where  we 
are.  Let  us  begin  with  the  deficit  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  1989,  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  summit  agreement  a 
couple  years  ago. 

They  said  then  that  the  deficit 
would  be  $126  billion,  and  they  had  it 
all  outlined.  Yet  rather  than  $126  bil- 
lion, we  have  right  now.  Mr.  President, 
a  1989  deficit  of  $300  biUion  more  than 
we  are  taking  in.  The  deficit,  according 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  is 
$159  billion.  There  will  be  asset  sales, 
but  under  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
asset  sales  are  not  scored.  E^ren  if  we 
did  achieve  the  sale  of  $7  billion  in 
asset  sales  in  fiscal  year  1990  we  will 
be  adding  to  the  deficit  through  loss 
of  interest  payments  in  the  outyear. 
So  that  adds  on  another  $7  billion. 


The  savings  and  loan  bailout  will 
cost  us  this  year  at  least  $7  billion;  it 
could  be  more.  Interest  costs  have 
gone  up  since  CBO  made  its  estimate 
in  January,  and  we  now  have  to  add 
another  $5  billion  in  interest  costs. 
That  raises  the  total  to  $178  billion. 
That  is  the  current  running  deficit  as 
we  customarily  approach  it  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Congress. 

But  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
that  $178  billion  figure  is  possible  only 
if  you  allow  a  credit  of  $122  billion  in 
trust  funds  from  Social  Security,  air- 
port and  airways,  highways.  Federal  fi- 
nance bank.  Medicare,  and  going  right 
on  down  the  list. 

So  truth  in  budgeting  requires  us  to 
say  that  the  actual  deficit  now  exceeds 
$300  billion,  and  interest  costs  alone 
are  soaring  to  $182  billion.  For  interest 
alone,  we  borrow  $500  million  at  8 
o'clock  every  morning  and  Just  add  it 
to  the  national  debt,  including  Satur- 
days. Sundays  and  Christmas  Day. 
When  you  pay  your  tax  by  midnight 
tonight.  Mr.  President,  over  half,  55 
percent,  of  the  personal  income  tax 
you  pay  goes  not  for  government  but 
strictly  for  carrying  charges,  for  the 
profligacy,  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance and  the  misleading  that  we  give 
the  American  people.  Now  we  are 
trying  a  retired  lieutenant  colonel 
downtown  in  criminal  court  for  telling 
a  lie  to  the  Congress.  Lying  to  Con- 
gress is  a  crime,  but  when  the  Con- 
gress fabricates  and  misleads  the 
American  people,  we  give  each  other 
the  good  government  award,  distin- 
guished Senators,  and  congratulate 
ourselves  for  making  the  tough  deci- 
sions and  all  of  that  nonsense. 

It  is  a  pure  sham  and  ought  to  be  a 
shame.  It  is  a  charade,  and  the  time 
has  come  for  both  parties.  Democratic 
and  Republican,  to  sober  up  and  quit 
whistling  through  the  graveyard,  wait- 
ing for  the  recession  to  hit  so  that  we 
can  point  to  each  other  and  blame 
each  other,  and  then  we  will  be  in  des- 
perate circumstances. 

I  say  the  best  politics  is  no  politics. 
But  look  at  this  agreement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  de- 
fense is  26  percent  of  our  budget.  Did 
they  cut  it?  No;  no  sirree.  They  in- 
creased it  under  this  agreement.  You 
have  to  wade  through  the  figures,  and 
particularly  they  cleverly  emphasize 
the  outlay  rate. 

Yet  look  at  the  budget  authority 
rate,  and  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
on  the  defense  budget  know  that 
budget  authority  drives  the  outlays. 
So  we  actually  increased  defense  alleg- 
edly asked  $4  billion  and  it  is  only  $3 
billion,  it  is  actually  an  increase  of  $6 
billion.  So  there  is  no  cut  in  the  26- 
percent  portion  of  the  budget  for  de- 
fense. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  the  budget 
today  is  entitlements.  Are  there  cuts 
there?  Absolutely  not.  The  increase  in 
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Social  Security  is  $16  billion  and  on 
health  care  another  $16  billion  a  12- 
percent  increase  in  Medicare-Medicaid. 
Instead  of  cutting  $5  billion— it  was 
initiated  formally  by  President  Bush— 
they  only  cut  Medicare-Medicaid  $2.7 
billicm  or  $3  billion,  so  the  agreement 
cut  $3  billion  a  $19  billion  Increase 
that  is  projected,  and  there  is  a  $16 
billion  increase  in  the  48-percent  por- 
tion of  the  budget  for  entitlements. 
You  have  a  $32  billion  increase  for  en- 
titlements. No  cuts  there. 

Domestic  programs:  Ah,  now,  we 
have  not  even  seen  that  reported  on 
the  weekend  shows.  You  remember 
the  black  box  with  the  $10  biUion? 
Now  we  have  it.  We  in  the  Congress 
got  together  last  week  and  we  said, 
"Mr.  President,  rather  than  the  deal 
that  our  friend  Tip  made  some  3  years 
ago,  now  we  are  saying,  Mr.  President, 
we  will  give  you  your  $6  billion  in  de- 
fense if  you  give  us  our  $10  billion  in 
the  black  box."  So  domestic  programs 
go  up  $10  billion. 

Next,  they  claim  that  interest  costs 
go  up  some  $13  billion.  But  with  rapid 
rise  in  interest  rates,  the  actual  cost 
will  be  closer  to  $25  billion. 

Right  now,  if  you  and  I  were  sitting 
down  as  businessmen,  we  would  pre- 
dict $25  bmion  in  higher  interest  costs. 
So  you  have  increased  spending  under 
the  agreement  of  $73  billion.  This  is 
the  result  of  our  wonderful  bipartisan 
initiative  to  reduce  spending.  It  is  an 
actual  increase  of  $73  billion,  and  you 
cannot  increase  spending  by  $73  bil- 
lion yet  get  down  to  the  $100  billion  or 
$99  billion  by  coming  up  with  a  deficit 
reduction  package  of  Just  $28  billion. 

Look  at  the  nature  of  the  so-called 
savings  in  this  budget  deal.  They  claim 
agricultural  savings  of  about  $2  billion 
by  making  payments  in  this  fiscal  year 
rather  than  next  fiscal  year.  Then 
they  take  the  Postal  Service  off 
budget.  I  have  been  trying— I  have  a 
bill  In  now— to  take  Social  Security  off 
budget,  but  if  we  did  that  it  would  in- 
crease the  budget.  The  Postal  Service 
is  going  to  lose  money  next  year,  so  it 
is  good  to  get  that  one  off  budget  and 
count  it  as  a  saving.  What  wonderful 
fiscal  responsibility  by  this  cabal,  this 
conspiracy,  this  bipartisan  simunit 
deal-is-a-deal. 

The  agreement  calls  for  $2.7  billion 
in  user  fees,  and  President  Bush  earli- 
er proposed  a  spectrum  fee  out  of  $2.3 
billion  I  tried  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  chairman  for 
years  of  the  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee, to  put  in  a  broadcast  spectrum 
fee  of  $300  million.  I  got  slaughtered 
on  the  floor.  I  got  accused  of  sneaking 
it  in  and  we  had  a  great  debate  on 
that.  I  lost.  I  am  not  going  to  even  put 
it  up.  Whatever  the  procedure,  if  they 
vote  it.  Just  relieve  my  committee  of 
that  responsibility.  I  could  not  get 
$300  million.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
get  $2.3  billion.  There  is  just  no  way  in 
the  world  to  do  that. 
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The  deal  calls  for  unspecified  reve- 
nues, but  says  that  the  President  has 
to  agree  to  it.  He  will  agree  to  capital 
gains  and  claim  to  save  $5  billion  and 
all  the  economists  say  that  it  is  a  reve- 
nue loser,  but  I  take  it  that  is  why  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas, 
Senator  Bentsen,  left  the  conference 
because  he  is  supposed  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  raising  the  revenue.  I  would 
have  left,  too,  giving  me  that  $2.3  bU- 
lion,  knowing  that  it  is  not  going  to 
happen.  Then,  to  sweeten  the  deal,  we 
hear  that  Mr.  Darman  has  agreed  to 
forward  the  request  of  Congress  for 
higher  taxes  to  the  President  come 
October. 

Now.  doesn't  that  make  you  feel 
warm  all  over.  Who  in  the  world  is  for 
taxes?  Nobody.  But  when  you  are 
wrecking  the  economy  and  perpetrat- 
ing fraud  upon  the  American  people,  a 
responsible  Senator  has  no  choice  but 
to  break  ranks  and  tell  the  American 
people  exactly  where  we  stand.  Actual- 
ly, as  one  of  the  authors  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  let  me  say  categori- 
cally that  it  is  not  working.  Under  the 
summit  agreement  of  1987,  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  when  we  had  that  much- 
touted  bipartisan  Initiative  with  proc- 
lamations that  we  were  headed  in  the 
right  direction,  the  deficit  was  sup- 
posed to  be  $108  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  In  reality,  it  was  $155  billion. 
This  year  the  deficit  was  supposed  to 
be  $72  billion.  It  Is  now  projected  at 
$159  billion  and  rising.  Next  year  it  is 
supposed  to  decline  to  $36  billion,  and 
it  is  in  fact  going  to  be  closer  to  $160 
bUlion. 

It  Is  high  time  on  the  budget  that  we 
used  honest  numbers,  honest  assump- 
tions, honest  savings,  and  honest  reve- 
nue increases.  The  budget  deal  an- 
nounced on  Friday  is  none  of  the 
above.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it. 

I  thank  the  Chairman  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 


"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
leader  time  to  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  time 
in  morning  business  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  3:15  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  5  minutes  each.  In  addition,  the 
Chair  would  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  in  addition  3  min- 
utes 50  seconds  of  the  time  allocated 
to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  extend 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  who  was  here  first.  I  have  a 
short  statement  and  will  not  interfere 
with  the  Senators  from  Washington, 
Indiana,  and  Arizona. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Reid  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
located     in     today's     Record     under 


THE  BUDGETT 


Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  appreciated  listening  to  the 
speech  given  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina,  whose  de- 
scription of  the  latest  so-called  budget 
agreement  is  an  accurate  depiction  of 
this  situation— when  we  are  required 
to  come  up  with  over  $5  billion  of  yet 
unspecified  revenues  along  with  the 
perennial  sale  of  assets.  I  wonder  how 
many  times  we  have  proposed  selling 
the  naval  petroleum  reserve  which  I 
believe  Is  In  the  State  of  my  colleague 
from  California.  I  believe  six  or  seven 
times  in  the  past.  We  continue  to  flim- 
flam the  American  people.  We  contin- 
ue to  increase  spending. 

A  day  like  today  Is  most  appropriate, 
Mr.  President,  to  discuss  why  we  need 
to  take  some  drastic  measures  if  we 
ever  have  any  prospect  of  returning 
some  semblance  of  fiscal  sanity  to  the 
Congress  and  to  this  Government. 

Mr.  President,  today,  as  we  all  know, 
is  the  day  for  filing  income  taxes. 
What  a  lot  of  Americans  do  not  know 
is  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  year 
has  gone  by  and  the  average  American 
taxpayer  is  still  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  average  American  works 
from  January  1  imtil  early  May  to  pay 
Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  collectors. 
Federal  taxes  claim,  in  another  way, 
nearly  2  hours  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can's working  day. 

Today  is  the  day  we  are  reminded  of 
the  reality  of  this  burden  and  as  legis- 
lators who  spend  the  taxpayers'  hard- 
earned  money  we  should  stop  and  con- 
sider whether  we  are  spending  that 
money  wisely.  I  do  not  think  It  takes  a 
lot  of  Inspection  to  conclude  that  we 
are  not  doing  that.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  any  doubt  that  we  are 
mortgaging  our  children's  future  by 
continuing  to  build  up  these  imcon- 
sclonable  deficits.  As  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  recently  pointed 
out,  the  amount  of  money  needed  to 
pay  off  the  existing  debt  can  have 
long-term  and  serious  consequences 
for  this  Nation's  economy. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  tell  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  whether  they  are  a 
couple  saving  for  their  first  home,  the 
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families  where  both  spouses  have  to 
work  to  make  ends  meet,  or  anyone 
else  who  has  a  right  to  expect  their 
money  is  taken  from  them  for  good 
reason,  that  the  Congress  is  being  as 
thoughtful  and  frugal  as  possible  in  its 
spending.  It  is  time  we  adopt  a  budget 
tool  that  will  help  force  lis  back  into 
line:  that  will  force  us  to  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money  prudently;  that  will 
effectively  fix  a  budget  process  that  is 
sadly  broken  down. 

I  am  of  course  speaking  about  en- 
hanced rescission,  a  form  of  line  item 
veto  that  is  so  effective  that  its  oppo- 
nents call  it  a  super  line  item  veto. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  this 
does  not  take  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment as  does  a  line  item  veto.  It  re- 
quires a  simple  change  in  law.  It  will 
allow  the  President  to  force  Congress 
to  think  twice  when  it  spends  $1.12 
million  for  an  operational  demonstra- 
tion and  research  feed  mill  and  wheat 
flour  mill:  $10  million  for  trucks  called 
maxicubes,  which  the  Army  does  not 
want  or  need:  $200,000  to  build  a  repli- 
ca of  the  Great  Wall  of  China:  $33  mil- 
lion to  rebuild  10  miles  of  beach  in 
front  of  fancy  hotels  and  expensive 
condominiums  in  Florida. 

The  need  for  the  super  line  item 
veto  becomes  all  the  more  apparent  as 
we  begin  to  hear  reports  of  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  being 
marked  up  in  the  House  that  may  be 
full  of  pork  barrel  projects  before  it  is 
finished  passing  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  know  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  House  has 
not  yet  reported  that  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee but  we  know  already  that  it  is 
already  about  $2  billion  over  the  ad- 
ministration's original  request.  Again, 
we  will  pressure  the  executive  branch 
and  the  President  with  the  dilemma  of 
either  vetoing  an  entire  appropriations 
bill,  which  contains  appropriations  for 
vital  programs  and  accepting  all  the 
pork  which  is  associated  with  it.  or  ve- 
toing it.  which  causes  a  serious  prob- 
iQn. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  my  friend. 
Senator  Coats  from  Indiana,  and  my 
friend.  Senator  Gortom  from  Wash- 
ington, are  both  deeply  involved  in 
this  issue.  They  have  been  for  many 
years.  I  am  sure  that  within  the  next 
week  or  two  we  will  be  coming  forward 
with  an  enhanced  rescission  bill  that  I 
think  all  of  us  will  be  supportive  of,  at 
least  the  majority  on  this  side. 

The  last  supplemental  we  had  was  in 
1987.  It  was  loaded— $8  million  for  a 
weed  center.  $600,000  to  purchase  Pak- 
istani rupees.  $10  million  for  human 
nutrition  research  center,  $200,000  to 
staff  Tern  Island  in  Hawaii;  $6  million 
to  suspend  the  cap  on  deficiency  pay- 
ments to  beekeepers. 

Given  the  abundant  nmnors  about 
the  next  supplemental,  we  are  going  to 
be  faced  with  yet  another  pork  laden 
biU  in  spirit  of  the  fact  that  we  are 


roughly  $20  billion  above  our  target 
for  1989.  Enough  is  enough. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  it  is  time  to 
give  the  President  the  ability  to 
oppose  effectively  such  useless  and 
harmful  spending?  I  submit  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt.  For  this  reason, 
my  friend,  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
have  introduced  this  bill  that  we  will 
offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  It  simply 
reverses  the  current  rescission  process 
by  which  the  President  can  attempt  to 
cancel  funding  for  wasteful  and  unnec- 
essary programs. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  President 
to  notify  Congress  within  10  days  of 
signing  an  appropriations  bill  of  the 
fimds  he  intends  to  rescind— in  other 
words  cancel— unless  Congress  disap- 
proves. In  order  to  disapprove,  the 
Congress  must  adopt  a  bill  within  10 
days,  telling  the  President  to  spend 
that  money  anyway;  otherwise  the 
funds  are  rescinded.  This  bill  applies 
to  supplemental  appropriations  bills  as 
well  as  regular  appropriations  bills  and 
continuing  resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  this  bill  is 
vitally  important  is  because  the  cur- 
rent rescission  process  is  utterly  de- 
funct. Since  enacted,  the  Congress  has 
shirked  its  responsibilities  because  it 
does  not  have  to  take  any  action  to 
disapprove  rescissions:  it  need  only 
ignore  them  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  money  is  spent. 

Congress  has  approved  only  6  pro- 
posed rescissions  out  of  16  rescissions 
requested  since  1987.  Congress  OK'd 
only  $179  million  in  budget  rescissions 
out  of  a  total  of  $16  billion  requested 
even  though  we  have  wasted  literally 
billions  of  dollars  during  that  time. 

The  problem  is.  Congress  is  not  ac- 
countable. We  need  to  be  accountable. 

This  legislation  simply  levels  the 
budget  playing  field,  and  it  puts  the 
President  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Congress.  Congress  would  still  have 
the  final  decisionmaking  authority  but 
there  is  no  valid  reason  to  deny  the 
President  the  ability  to  review  each 
piece  of  our  spending  bills.  Requiring 
the  P*resident  to  consider  an  entire  ap- 
propriations bill  or  continuing  resolu- 
tions on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis  is  so 
unbalanced  as  to  lead  to  abuse.  The 
Senate  would  be  outraged  if  the  House 
denied  us  the  ability  to  disapprove 
portions  of  their  spending  bills.  Why 
should  we  deny  the  President  the  abil- 
ity to  disapprove  congressional  spend- 
ing decisions  he  feels  are  so  unimpor- 
tant that  they  amount  to  picking  the 
taxpayers'  pockets? 

If  Congress  is  going  to  continue 
fighting  to  attach  pork  to  these  spend- 
ing bills  we  should  fight  fair. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat— we 
need  to  be  accountable.  This  legisla- 
tion. S.  6,  helps  the  President  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  spending  without 
disrupting  the  balance  of  power  and 
makes  us  accountable.  Today,  on  tax 


day.  we  owe  the  American  people  a 
commitment  to  pass  this  much-needed 
precision  budget  tool,  and  we  owe 
Americans  a  commitment  that  we  will 
seriously  reduced  the  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  will 
say  that  this  proposed  legislation  as 
they  have  in  the  past  is  an  abrogation 
of  legislative  power. 

Let  me  point  out  I  would  be  glad  to 
listen  to  those  colleagues  who  object 
to  this  legislation  if  they  have  a  better 
idea.  The  fact  is  the  system  is  broke. 
The  system  Is  broke  and  we  must  fix  it 
in  some  fashion.  I  would  be  glad  to 
listen  if  someone  has  a  better  idea 
than  this— I  would  l}e  more  than 
happy  to  withdraw  this  legislation  and 
approve  of  others  that  may  be  more 
efficient  in  reducing  what  we  have 
done  to  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans which  Is  In  my  view  unconscion- 
able. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  2 
minutes  before  the  pending  business  Is 
taken  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  minority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na for  what  I  consider  to  be  an  abso- 
lutely first-rate  proposal  In  connection 
with  dealing  both  with  pork  and  with 
making  at  least  a  small  step  toward 
balancing  the  budget. 

I  must  say  that  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant elements  of  this  proposal  Is 
that  It  does  not  require  a  constitution- 
al amendment  which  has  always  been 
something  with  which  I  had  serious 
questions.  In  this  case,  if  It  does  not 
work  in  exactly  the  way  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  wishes,  it  can  of  course 
be  changed  by  future  Congresses.  But 
to  restore  to  the  President  some  great- 
er control  over  expenditures  which  he 
and  most  of  us  feel  to  be  unwarranted 
is  a  vitally  important  step  forward. 
The  Senators  are  to  be  commended  for 
being  a  part  of  it. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na would  very  briefly  answer  one  ques- 
tion. If  the  veto  or  If  the  rescission  of 
the  President  takes  place  when  Con- 
gress is  not  In  session,  does  Congress 
have  10  days  after  It  returns  to  session 
during  which  It  can  override  the  Presi- 
dent's decision? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Yes.  The  provisions  of 
the  legislation  as  proposed  would  t>e  10 
legislative  days  which  of  course  would 
require  that  the  Congress  be  In  session 
at  that  time.  So  there  would  not  be 
the  possibility,  as  my  colleague  is  con- 
cerned about,  of  some  kind  of  pocket 
veto  In  which  the  Congress  would  be 
unable  to  act. 
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May  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  two  letters  supporting 
this  effort,  one  from  the  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  one  from  Citizens  for  a 
Sound  Economy,  be  included  in  the 
Recokd? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecoU),  as  follows: 

Chamber    op    Coioierce    or    the 
Unfted  States  of  America, 

March.  2,  1989. 
Hon.  JoHM  McCaih, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  Waahington, 
DC. 

Dear  Johm:  Thank  you  for  seeking  the 
Chamber's  opinion  on  the  proposal  you 
have  cosponsored  with  Senator  Dole  that  is 
designed  to  enhance  the  President's  ability 
to  cancel  wasteful  spending.  We  congratu- 
late you  for  introducing  a  measure  that  ad- 
dressee this  Important  budget  issue. 

The  Chamber  has  long  standing  policy 
calling  for  enhanced  presidential  rescission 
authority.  We  believe  such  a  measure,  if  de- 
signed to  meet  the  constitutional  standards 
established  in  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  v.  Chadha,  462  U.S.  919  (1983). 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  to  bring 
federal  spending  under  control. 

We  appreciate  your  seeking  our  advice 
and  would  welcome  further  discussion  with 
you  and  your  staff  on  this  issue.  We  admire 
your  dedication  to  addressing  our  govern- 
ment's fiscal  affairs  and  hope  the  debate 
will  result  in  policies  that  ensure  a  strong 
America. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  L.  Lesrer. 

Citizens  roR  a  Soumd  Ecohomy, 
'        Washington,  DC,  March  23.  1989. 
Hon.  JoHif  McCain, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McCain:  Massive  continu- 
ing resolutions  laden  with  unwise  spending 
proposals  have  made  a  great  deal  of  news  in 
the  past  several  years.  Even  In  years  when 
there  is  no  continuing  resolution,  it's  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  every  item  in  a  trillion- 
dollar-plus  federal  budget  has  received  the 
careful  scrutiny  it  should  have. 

That's  why  Citizens  for  a  Sound  Economy 
Is  so  glad  to  hear  that  you've  Introduced  S. 
6,  enhancing  the  president's  rescission  au- 
thority. If  this  bill  passes,  I'm  sure  that  Citi- 
zens for  a  Sound  Economy's  250,000  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  millions  of  other  American 
taxpayers,  will  sleep  a  little  easier  knowing 
that  they  have  a  second  chance  to  make 
Congress  and  the  president  reconsider  ques- 
tionable spending  proposals. 

CSE  stands  ready  to  do  our  part  in  the 
battle  to  promote  fiscal  responsibility. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  E.  Gable, 

President 


Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  4 
minutes  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  The  Senator  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 


Mr.  GORTON.  Once  again  I  want  to 
thank  the  sponsors  for  doing  a  mag- 
nificent job  in  dealing  responsibly 
with  one  of  the  principal  fiscal  prob- 
lems with  which  this  country  is  faced, 
and  in  doing  so  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENHANCED  RESCISSION 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
years  ago  the  chief  economist  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
mitted, "you  just  don't  see  people  run- 
ning through  the  streets  to  have  the 
deficit  cut."  But  if  there  is  any  time 
during  the  year  when  public  outrage 
over  Government  spending  is  focused 
to  a  searing  intensity,  it  is  the  day 
that  the  bill  comes  due.  Public  impa- 
tience with  Government  excess  sim- 
mers the  rest  of  the  year.  Today,  tax 
day,  it  boils  over  and  scalds  our  hands. 
But  this  points  to  the  principle  prob- 
lem of  deficit  reduction.  Americans 
expect  their  outrage  over  spending  to 
be  met  with  dramatic  initiatives  and 
soul-stirring  rhetoric.  What  they  get, 
instead,  is  a  discussion  like  this  of  en- 
hanced rescission  or  a  line-item  veto. 
We  face  a  paradox.  The  deficit  was 
one  whirling,  thunderous  adventure  to 
create:  all  those  new  agencies  and  pop- 
ular votes— with  plenty  of  credit  to  go 
around.  But  controlling  the  deficit,  on 
the  other  hand,  coiUd  only  inspire 
dreams  and  visions  in  the  most  com- 
mitted accountant. 

The  problem  of  spectacular  disre- 
gard for  responsible  limits— the  excit- 
ing failure  of  legislative  overreach- 
will  be  solved  by  measures  that  have 
all  the  drama  of  watching  someone 
balance  their  checkbook.  Self-disci- 
pline Is  never  exciting— only  essential. 
And  in  this  case  we  have  everything  at 
stake— what  Jefferson  called  the  stark 
choice  between  "economy  and  liberty, 
or  profusion  and  servitude." 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  attempts  to  help  restore 
fiscal  responsibility  to  the  budget 
process  by  beefing  up  the  President's 
power  of  rescission. 

Rescission,  simply  put,  is  the  budget- 
ary term  for  prudent  second  thoughts. 
Under  the  current  law,  the  President 
can  propose  to  Congress  that  previous- 
ly allotted  budget  authority  be  re- 
scinded whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines it  is  excessive.  For  the  Presi- 
dent's rescission  to  take  effect,  it  has 
to  be  approved  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  within  45  days  of  submission. 
All  Congress  needs  to  do  to  veto  the 
President's  action  is  ignore  it. 

That  is  just  a  little  too  convenient 
for  a  Congress  prone  neither  to  re- 
straint nor  to  quick  action.  It  guts  re- 
scission of  its  power. 

What  we  need  is  legislation  that 
would  turn  this  procedure  on  its  head. 
The  Budget  and  Impoundment  Act  of 
1974  should  be  changed  to  say  that  a 


Presidential  rescission  takes  effect 
unless  Congress  specifically  disap- 
proves of  it  in  a  joint  resolution.  And 
the  President  should  be  allowed  plenty 
of  time  to  determine  where  the  rescis- 
sion scissor  might  be  employed  to 
greatest  effect.  The  leisure  to  study 
and  isolate  prospective  savings  would 
be  the  teeth  of  any  enhanced  rescis- 
sion legislation. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
manages  the  largest  budget  in  the 
world,  yet  has  less  control  over  that 
budget  than  any  corporate  chief  exec- 
utive or  the  Governors  of  most  States. 
The  time  has  come  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  tools  he  needs  to  rescind  un- 
necessary expenditures.  Congress 
would  still  be  able  to  override  pro- 
posed rescissions  by  a  simple  majority 
vote  If  It  felt  that  spending  was  neces- 
sary. But  Congress  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  evade  Its  responsibilities  by 
simply  avoiding  a  vote  altogether- 
hiding  behind  a  shield  of  Indecision. 
This  legislation  would  force  Congress 
to  put  Itself  on  the  record  when  It 
comes  to  Government  spending.  And  It 
would  shift  the  burden  of  proof  to 
Congress,  If  It  wants  to  justify  over- 
turning a  Presidential  rescission  aimed 
at  pork  or  budgetary  fat. 

Enhanced  rescission  Is  a  mundane 
measure  responding  to  a  dramatic 
need.  It  doesn't  quite  quicken  the 
pulse  like  a  new  deal,  a  new  frontier  or 
a  great  society.  But  in  the  next  few 
years  we  must  learn  to  become  heroic 
champions  for  the  boring  necessity  of 
self-restraint.  There  may  be  more 
blame  than  credit,  but  the  stakes  are 
too  high  to  fail.  And  an  enhanced  re- 
scission bill  wotdd  be  a  fine  place  to 
start. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  THE  GOR- 
BACHEV ERA:  THE  DANGER  OP 
A  FAILURE  OF  VISION 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  a  phenomenon  that  initially 
appeared  uncertain  has  now  become 
undeniable.  Within  the  Soviet  Union. 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  has  un- 
dertaken a  program  of  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  change  that  could 
alter  not  only  the  character  of  his  own 
country  but.  potentlaUy.  the  face  of 
Europe  and  the  entire  realm  of  global 
politics.  Unfortunately,  I  believe,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  been  slow  to 
react  to  the  new  Soviet  reality  and  the 
opportunities  It  may  represent  for  the 
fulfillment  of  long-sought  American 
objectives.  In  part,  our  inaction  results 
from  the  Inherent  delays  of  a  transi- 
tion in  government.  But  we  also  risk,  I 
fear,  the  danger  of  a  failure  of  vision. 
I  would  not  advocate  that  we  base 
American  policy  on  hopeful  expecta- 
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tlons.  Nor  do  I  hold  that  we  should 
embrace,  or  even  answer,  each  of  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  wide-ranging  and  some- 
times spectacular  proposals.  But  we 
can.  I  am  confident,  direct  a  robust 
and  realistic  policy  toward  optimistic 
goals.  And  to  that  end,  I  believe  we 
should  undertake,  without  hesitation, 
to  engage  Mr.  Gorbachev  diplomatical- 
ly on  the  panoply  of  Issues  where  con- 
structive interaction  Is  quite  possible. 

Indeed,  to  remain  dormant  Jeopard- 
izes not  only  the  realization  of  those 
concrete  possibilities  but  also  the  stat- 
ure of  the  United  States  as  leader  of 
the  West.  Sensing  that  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  Cold  War  may  be  ready 
for  a  systematic  dismantlement,  our 
allies  want  action.  They  do  not,  I  have 
confidence,  view  Mr.  Gorbachev  naive- 
ly; indeed,  from  a  West  Ehiropean  van- 
tage they  have  every  reason  to  recog- 
nize the  current  facts  of  Soviet  power, 
the  rigidities  and  liabUities  of  the  vari- 
ous Communist  regimes,  and  the  un- 
certainties that  surround  Gorbachev's 
efforts  to  transform  the  Soviet  empire. 
But  our  democratic  partners  do,  quite 
reasonably,  look  to  the  United  States 
for  a  calculated  policy  that  goes  well 
beyond  an  inert  posture  of  watchful 
waiting. 

Let  us  therefore  begin  with  clarity 
about  the  meaning  of  Gorbachev's 
program  of  reform.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
himself  may,  as  a  man,  be  something 
quite  far  removed  from  a  saint.  But 
his  aspiration  for  change  in  the  Soviet 
Union  clearly  transcends  the  achieve- 
ment of  marginal  adjustments.  Indeed, 
the  task  he  has  undertaken  represents 
nothing  less  than  to  achieve  the 
sweeping  cultural  transformation 
which  Peter  the  Great  began  in  the 
18th  century  and  which  Catherine  the 
Great  resumed  but  then  abandoned  at 
the  time  our  own  Republic  was  being 
bom.  That  task,  so  long  delayed,  is  to 
bring  Russia  fully  into  the  family  of 
European  nations,  not  merely  through 
diplomacy,  but  by  means  of  a  gradual 
assimilation  of  European  values. 

With  the  aid  of  a  strong  surge  of 
popular  will.  GortMtchev  is  seeking  to 
lift  from  his  countrymen  the  oppres- 
sive burden  of  ideology,  and  he  is 
thereby  opening  his  nation  and  its  sat- 
ellites to  the  influences— and  eventual- 
ly, we  may  hope,  to  full  adoption  of 
the  principles,  practices,  and  institu- 
tions— of  human  freedom  that  were 
nurtured  by  the  European  Enlighten- 
ment 2  centuries  ago.  In  an  age  of  elec- 
tronically transmitted  awareness,  the 
window  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  opening  will 
not  be  easily  closed. 

Yet  the  very  immensity  of  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev's undertaking  carries  the  very 
po68ibillty,  the  specter  of  failure.  By 
unlatching  the  cuffs  of  an  imprisoning 
ideology,  he  has  freed  a  myriad  of  re- 
gional and  ethnic  forces  that  could 
threaten  not  Just  the  outreachlng  ties 
of  the  Soviet  empire  but  the  Soviet 
■tate  itself.  And  by  seeking  to  overturn 


the  entrenched  political  and  economic 
order,  he  has  endangered  a  vast  army 
of  Communist  Party  bureaucrats  who 
will  not  blithely  relinquish  either 
long-standing  dogma  or  cherished 
privilege.  These  pressures,  of  instabil- 
ity and  reaction,  could  quite  possibly 
combine  to  terminate  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
exhilarating  experiment. 

While  American  foreign  policy  must 
be  conducted  without  knowledge  of 
this  outcome,  we  should  be  clear  on 
one  crucial  premise:  that  our  own  in- 
terests would  be  served  by  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's success.  Not  surprisingly,  our 
domestic  debate  is  now  riddled  by 
warnings,  from  established  paragons 
of  caution,  that  we  must  not  fall  prey 
to  Gorbachev's  seductions.  But  what 
must  be  resisted  even  more  strenuous- 
ly is  the  inertia  of  an  institutionalized 
Cold  War.  The  very  essence  of  our 
postwar  "containment"  strategy  has 
been  to  repel  Soviet  expansionism 
until  such  time  as  the  compelling 
force  of  ideology  began  to  wither. 
That  long-awaited  moment  having 
now  arrived,  we  must  move  to  seize  it 
by  building  bridges  to  those  in  the 
Soviet  empire  who  represent  the  force 
of  liberalization.  Recognizing  this  im- 
perative. Prime  Minister  Thatcher  has 
emphasized  repeatedly  that  Western 
Interests  would  be  served  by  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev's continuing  progress.  It  Is 
time  for  American  policymakers,  with- 
out apology,  to  embrace  this  guiding 
principle  as  well. 

We  are  also  warned,  in  our  delibera- 
tions, that  we  can  respond  to  the  Gor- 
bachev challenge  only  by  means  of  a 
grand  geostrategic  plan,  and  other 
polysyllabic  instrumentalities.  Acting 
on  this  notion,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion has  undertaken  a  comprehensive 
"strategic  review,"  involving  multiple 
interagency  studies,  of  the  entire  field 
of  East-West  relations.  Yet  this  kind 
of  grand  aproach  carries  an  almost  in- 
evitable irony.  For  virtually  without 
fall,  the  result  of  analysis  conducted 
by  so  many  competing  parties  is  a 
lowest-common-denominator  prescrip- 
tion that  endorses  the  status  quo  pre- 
cisely when  innovation  is  most  needed. 
Let  us  therefore  be  less  grand  in  our 
pretensions  of  shaping  a  holistic 
policy:  and  let  us  instead  act,  promptly 
and  creatively,  in  those  various  arenas 
where  constructive  action  holds  prom- 
ise. 

No  arena  is  more  ripe  for  substantive 
progress  than  arms  control,  where  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  steps  are  remarkable 
indeed.  He  surprised  all  Western  ob- 
servers by  agreeing  to  the  so-called 
"zero  option"  on  intermediate-range 
nuclear  missiles;  and  this  break- 
through, in  conjunction  with  Gorba- 
chev's acceptance  of  unprecedented 
verification  measures,  led  to  the  INP 
Treaty.  Yet  that  measure,  while  signif- 
icant, was  principally  of  value  as  prel- 
ude, since  the  preponderance  of  nucle- 
ar weapons,  in  number  and  destructive 


power,  fall  into  the  strategic  category. 
Fortunately,  progress  there  has  also 
been  substantial.  Indeed,  before  the 
close  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
United  States  and  Soviet  negotiators 
managed  to  construct  a  framework 
START  agreement,  breath-taking  in 
its  implications,  imder  which  the  two 
superpowers  would  reduce  their  arse- 
nals by  50%,  eliminating  literally  thou- 
sands of  missiles  and  nuclear  warheads 
on  each  side.  If  implemented  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  cooperative  verifica- 
tion regime,  this  plan  would  transform 
the  very  nature  of  the  United  States- 
Soviet  relationship. 

And  yet,  perhaps  in  recognition  of 
this  consequence,  the  United  States 
side  is  now  plagued  by  doubts  about 
proceeding  to  finalize  such  a  sweeping 
agreement.  Having  attacked  previous 
arms  control  efforts  for  failing  to 
produce  major  weapons  reductions, 
some  skeptics  now  question  whether 
reductions  would  be  "destabilizing." 
And  having  stressed  for  years  that 
arms  control  must  be  accompanied  by 
intrusive  Inspection,  they  now  worry 
that  such  inspection  could  Jeopardize 
American  secrets.  A  skeptic  might 
easily  infer  that  the  only  arms  control 
that  will  satisfy  these  shifting  criteria 
is  unilateral  Soviet  disarmament— an 
unlikely  eventuality. 

On  conventional  arms,  meanwhile, 
Mr.  Gorbachev  has  also  demonstrated 
a  willingness  to  break  out  of  the  status 
quo.  In  December,  he  announced  a 
unilateral  Soviet  force  reduction  of 
500.000  that  will  include  a  substantial 
draw-down  of  the  Soviet  offensive  ca- 
pability on  the  central  front  in 
Europe.  And  in  the  new  Vienna  talks 
on  conventional  arms,  he  has  proposed 
a  three-phased  plan  under  which  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  would  reduce 
to  conunon  ceilings  well  below  NATO's 
current  force  levels.  For  its  part,  the 
Alliance  has  managed  only  the  most 
timid  and  unpromising  proposal.  After 
months  of  bureaucratic  labor,  NATO 
offered  to  cut  its  tanks,  artillery,  and 
armored  personnel  carriers  by  some  5- 
10  percent  if  the  Soviets  would  slash 
their  own  forces  drastically.  For  exam- 
ple. NATO's  offer  is  to  eliminate  2.000 
tanks  in  exchange  for  Soviet  removal 
of  some  36.000.  Yet  a  bolder  NATO  ap- 
proach would  almost  certainly  prove 
at  once  more  negotiable  and  more  de- 
sirable. Reductions  to  considerably 
lower  common  ceilings  would  entail 
far  less  drastic  asymmetries— perhaps 
3:1  rather  than  18:1.  And  they  would 
yield  greater  benefits:  A  larger  reduc- 
tion in  the  Soviet  presence  in  Eastern 
Europe,  a  higher  level  of  economic 
savings,  and,  with  an  appropriate  shift 
to  more  defensive  force  conf igiirations, 
a  more  stable  military  balance. 

Mr.  Gorbachev's  impetus  is  also  ap- 
parent in  recent  movement  toward  so- 
lution of  long-standing  regional  con- 
flicts. He  has,  as  promised,  removed  all 
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Soviet  forces  from  Afghanistan:  the 
Soviet-supported  government  in  Viet- 
nam is  withdrawing  from  Cambodia; 
and  the  Soviet  helped  to  underwrite 
the  still-tenuous  agreement  in  south- 
em  Africa  providing  for  Namibia's 
long-delayed  independence.  In  these 
areas,  and  in  Central  America,  serious 
outstanding  issues  remain  between  the 
superpowers.  But  by  renouncing  sup- 
port for  the  export  of  revolution.  Mr. 
Gorbachev  has  broken  sharply  with 
past  Soviet  rhetoric;  and  it  behooves 
the  United  States  to  test  Gorbachev's 
genuine  commitment  to  this  new  prin- 
ciple. What  substantive  steps,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  Gorbachev  prepared  to  take 
to  ensure  that  Soviet-supplied  weap- 
ons are  not  transshipped  by  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  to  revolutionary  movements 
elsewhere?  Such  critical  questions  will 
not  find  answers  if  the  United  States 
is  unwilling  to  engage  with  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev in  serious  diplomacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  wish  to 
criticize  this  administration  as  it  seeks, 
during  a  time  of  great  movement  in 
world  affairs,  to  formulate  a  sound 
policy  toward  the  nation  that  has  been 
our  major  adversary  for  nearly  a  half 
century.  I  believe  that  President  Bush 
earnestly  desires  not  only  peace  but 
progress  in  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. My  only  concern  is  that  the 
United  States  not  find  itself  so  para- 
lyzed by  the  counsels  of  caution  that 
we  fail  to  realize  the  full  opportunities 
the  Gorbachev  era  may  present.  At  a 
time  of  unprecedented  and  progressive 
change  in  the  Soviet  empire,  there  is 
far  more  to  be  discussed  in  American 
policy  than  whether  we  should  spend 
another  $50  billion  on  MX  or  Midget- 
man  missiles  to  cure  a  theoretical  mis- 
sile "vulnerability"  problem  that  is 
more  than  a  decade  old. 

The  battle  today  within  the  Soviet 
empire  is  not  as  we  have  commonly  en- 
visaged it— between  a  Soviet  monolith 
and  tragically  suppressed  satellites 
straining  to  be  free.  Rather,  the  strug- 
gle is  between  those  forces,  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe, 
who  favor  liberation  and  those  who 
continue  to  cling  to  the  traditional 
Marxist  practices  of  centralized  politi- 
cal and  economic  dictatorship.  As  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  has  emphasized, 
the  outcome  of  this  struggle  will  be  de- 
termined primarily  by  Internal  forces. 
But  I  believe  that  American  policy  can 
help  to  strengthen  those  elements— In 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  Poland,  in  Hunga- 
ry—who are  now  seeking  to  demon- 
strate not  only  the  Inherent  value,  but 
the  practical  superiority,  of  political 
and  economic  freedom.  These  coim- 
trles  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  plu- 
ralism, and  American  policy  should  do 
everything  possible  to  welcome  them 
across  it. 


THE  56TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION 
CORPS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  a  group  of  men 
and  women  whose  hard  work  and  ac- 
complishments from  1933  to  1942  are 
still  being  felt  by  virtually  every  Amer- 
ican. I  am  referring  to  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  which  was  estab- 
lished by  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
in  March  of  1933.  It  was  the  first  New 
Deal  agency  specifically  charged  with 
providing  relief  for  unemployed  young 
people  and  veterans.  Gov.  Carroll 
Campbell  of  my  State  of  South  Caroli- 
na has  formally  proclaimed  the  month 
of  April  1989  as  "National  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  History  Month." 

Between  1933  and  1942.  more  than  4 
million  men  and  women  were  enrolled 
in  the  CCC.  Enrollees  ranged  from  age 
17  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  in  their 
thirties  and  forties.  Camps  were  in 
every  State  plus  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  working  on  over  100 
different  kinds  of  projects.  These  men 
and  women  were  responsible  for  build- 
ing, rebuilding,  planting,  protecting, 
and  restoring  our  Nation's  natiural  re- 
sources. Some  4.000  fire  observation 
towers  were  constructed.  3  billion  trees 
were  planted,  miles  of  telephone  lines 
were  Installed,  and  many  forest  trails 
were  constructed.  The  enrollees  plant- 
ed nearly  3  billion  trees,  constructed 
over  150.000  miles  of  trails  and  roads, 
stretched  over  85.000  miles  of  tele- 
phone lines,  erected  4.000  fire  towers, 
and  built  approximately  45,000  bridges 
and  many  buildings.  Enrollees.  who 
usually  lived  In  camps  of  200  people 
each,  were  paid  $30  monthly  for  their 
work,  $25  of  which  was  sent  home  to 
their  families.  The  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  was  abolished  In  1942.  not 
because  of  unpopularity,  but  because 
growing  reemployment  caused  by 
World  War  II  rendered  its  continued 
existence  unnecessary.  The  accom- 
plishments of  the  CCC  are  still  being 
experienced  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proclamation 
of  "National  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  History  Month"  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Recori),  as  follows: 

Proclamation  on  Nationai,  Civilian 

conskrvation  corps  history  month 

Whereas,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

was  an  act  of  Congress  signed  into  law  by 

President     Franklin      Delano      Roosevelt, 

March  30.  1933. 

Whereas,  April  7.  1933.  the  first  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  Camp  was  esUblished 
In  George  Washington  National  Forest,  Sky- 
line Drive.  Edlnburg.  VA  The  camp  was 
Company  322  (NF-I). 

Whereas.  April  1989  is  the  56th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  CCC.  Near  four  million  men  and 
women  were  enrolled  from  1933  to  1942. 
Over  one  million  men  and  women  from  all 


branches  of  the  services  and  all  walks  of  life 
were  associated  with  the  CCC  operation. 

Whereas,  enrollees  ranged  from  under  18 
to  veterans  of  World  War  1  In  their  30's  and 
40's.  Camps  were  In  every  state  plus  Puerto 
Rico  and  Virgin  Islands,  working  on  over 
100  different  kinds  of  projects. 

Whereas,  the  CCC  became  the  greatest 
challenge  of  human  relations  In  the  history 
of  our  country.  Military  leaders  from  all 
services  branches  were  challenged  to  the 
Innate  qualities  of  genuine  leadership  as  the 
CCC  were  enrolled  retaining  civilian  status 
subject  only  to  Civil  Law. 

Whereas,  when  World  War  II  was  de- 
clared after  Pearl  Harbor  December  7,  1941. 
the  CCC  was  not  funded  for  1942:  85%  of 
CCC  pretrained  men  volunteered  for  duty  in 
all  branches  of  the  services  and  contributed 
directly  to  a  shorter  war  saving  many  lives 
and  less  costs. 

Whereas,  the  accomplishments  of  build- 
ing, rebuilding,  planting,  preserving,  pro- 
tecting, and  restoring  our  natural  and  na- 
tional resources  from  1933  to  1942  are  not 
recorded  in  our  library  or  history  books. 
CCC  contributions  to  World  War  II  from 
1942-45  are  not  recorded. 

Whereas,  recording  the  potency,  power 
and  spirit  of  the  CCC  will  influence  and 
strengthen  our  national  fibre,  morals,  con- 
duct, beliefs,  patriotism,  and  character.  Uti- 
lizing CCC  history  from  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  living  former  members  can  solve 
many  of  the  problems  of  today. 

Whereas,  the  CCC's  are  the  largest  group 
of  forgotten  men  and  women  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  Over  4  million  CCC  people 
have  never  been  recognized  or  given  credit 
for  what  they  have  done  and  the  living  are 
still  doing  for  our  country.  Proclaiming 
April  1989  as  the  First  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  History  Month  will  be  a  beacon  of 
courage,  faith,  and  hope  for  all  who  aspire 
to  make  our  country  a  better  place,  one 
nation  under  God. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  AID 
PACKAGE  TO  POLAND 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come the  President's  annoimcement  of 
bilaterial  aid  for  Poland.  As  a  treas- 
ured friend.  Poland  Is  to  be  praised  for 
the  historic  accord  reached  between 
the  Government  and  Solidarity. 
Indeed,  the  legalization  of  Solidarity, 
just  announced  today,  recognizes  that 
people  work  best  when  they  can  work 
free  of  coercion  and  restraint.  We 
must  acknowledge  this  achievement 
and  do  whatever  we  can  to  foster 
greater  freedom,  self-determination 
and  economic  security. 

The  proposal  annoimced  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  is  a  start.  It  Is  not  all  we 
can  do.  The  administration's  plan  to 
reschedule  some  of  Poland's  debt  and 
seek  to  ease  some  tariffs  does  not  go 
far  enough  to  meet  all  of  Poland's 
needs  to  maintain  the  reform  agenda. 
I  look  forward  to  discussing  with  my 
colleagues  other  ways  in  which  to 
assist  Poland. 

The  winds  of  freedom  are  blowing 
over  Poland  as  never  before  in  recent 
history.  Mr.  President.  Its  economy 
simply  does  not  work.  The  average 
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Pole  knows  that.  The  Polish  Govern- 
ment now  seems  to  reco8:nize  that. 

When  the  United  States  Imposed 
sanctions  on  Poland  for  the  imposition 
of  martial  law,  a  number  of  conditions 
were  set  which  Poland  had  to  conform 
to  in  order  to  have  the  sanctions 
lifted.  Those  conditions  have  been 
met.  In  fact,  the  actions  of  the  Polish 
Government  have  gone  beyond  those 
conditions. 

Who  would  have  thought  even  6 
months  ago  that  we  would  be  standing 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  praising  the 
Polish  Government  for  reaching  an 
accord  with  Solidarity  which  called  for 
elections,  greater  opposition  access  to 
the  media,  and  legalization  of  Solidari- 
ty? 

Let  us  not  lull  ourselves  into  compla- 
cency, however.  These  initial  steps 
along  the  path  of  freedom  are  fraught 
with  danger.  We  must  be  on  guard  lest 
the  Polish  Government  try  to  step 
backward  and  away  from  progress. 
Tou  know  what  they  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: once  the  toothpaste  is  out  of  the 
tube,  it  stire  is  tough  to  put  it  back. 
For  Poland,  freedom  is  out  of  the 
tube,  so  to  speak.  We  must  do  what  we 
can  to  see  that  the  process  toward 
greater  freedom  continues. 

The  problems  facing  Poland  wUl 
take  much  time  to  resolve,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. No  one  has  any  illusions  about 
the  enormity  of  Poland's  problems, 
both  economically  and  domestically. 
One  accord  does  not  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems. But  what  a  start. 

I  share  the  optimism  of  the  people 
of  Poland  at  this  hour,  and  know  that 
the  folks  back  home  adong  Milwaukee 
Avenue,  and  at  the  White  Eagle,  are 
popping  open  some  champagne  while 
holding  their  breath  Just  a  bit.  So 
much  has  happened  in  Poland  in  a 
short  amount  of  time.  We  must  do 
what  we  can  to  make  sure  that  free- 
dom and  economic  sectirity  continue 
to  develop.  It  is  my  goal,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 


UMI 


SOVIET  FIST  IN  NICARAGUAN 
GLOVE 

Mr.  HETA^S.  Mr.  President.  I've  Just 
received  an  article  written  by  a  distin- 
guished North  Carolinian,  James  E. 
Wood,  of  Raleigh,  in  which  Mr.  Wood 
spells  out  eloquently  who  is  the  real 
enemy  of  freedom  in  Central  America. 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union,  of  course. 

Jim  Wood  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
As  a  successful  businessman,  he  has 
traveled  extensively  in  Mexico  and 
five  Central  American  countries.  He 
spent  several  months  in  Nicaragua 
during  the  Somoza  years.  He  has  dis- 
cussed the  Sandinista  regime  with 
many  refugees  from  that  ill-fated 
land. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Jim  Wood  could 
not  have  been  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
week  when  the  Senate  passed  a  so- 


called  Contra  aid  bill  which  the  free- 
dom fighters  regard  as  a  sellout  to  the 
Sandinistas. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jim  Wood's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Fist  in  Nicaracuam  Olovk 
(By  James  E.  Wood) 

Too  many  of  us  still  don't  seem  to  realize 
that  the  real  threat  to  peace  In  Central 
America  is  not  the  Nlcaraguan  Sandinistas, 
per  se.  but  the  military  and  economic  sup- 
port given  them  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies.  According  to  an  article  In  the  fall 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  this  support  is  esti- 
mated to  run  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
Hundreds  of  millions  more  than  our  late  aid 
to  the  Contras. 

The  frightening  result  of  this  enormous 
outlay  to  date,  is  a  Nicaraguan  military  es- 
tablishment far  better  equipped,  and  nu- 
merically superior  to  that  of  all  the  other 
Central  American  countries  combined.  This 
puts  Nicaragua  in  a  position  in  Central 
America  similar  to  the  Soviet  Union's  posi- 
tion in  Europe.  The  Soviets  are  the  military 
bosses  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Sandinis- 
tas the  military  bosses  of  Central  America. 

The  only  logical  goal  that  could  Justify 
such  a  costly  military  buildup  in  Nicaragua 
would  be  the  eventual  Soviet  control  of  all 
Central  America,  Panama  and  Mexico. 
Surely  the  Soviets  are  not  going  to  all  this 
trouble  and  continuing  expense  just  to  be 
neighborly  and  spread  the  "blessings"  of 
communism?  And  now  that  we  have  stopped 
our  military  support  of  the  Contras,  the 
going  should  be  much  easier. 

Isn't  it  naive,  therefore,  for  anyone  to  be- 
lieve that  the  communist  Sandinistas  have 
any  idea  of  living  up  to  their  promises  under 
the  Arias  peace  plan,  or  that  their  Soviet- 
Cuban  bosses  would  let  them?  They  are 
proud  to  be  allies  of  the  powerful  Soviet 
Union,  and  are  confident  that  they  will 
wind  up  on  the  winning  side. 

The  Sandinista  leaders  know  all  too  well 
that  if  they  permitted  genuine  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  a  free  press 
and  free  elections,  they  would  not  have  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  to  stay  in  power.  Because 
of  their  ruthless  treatment  of  the  people 
under  the  repressive  communist  system, 
they  would  be  voted  out  of  office  in  a  hurry. 
Remember  how  the  Soviets  had  to  use  tanks 
and  troops  to  impose  communism  on  East 
Germany.  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia 
after  World  War  11? 

Senator  Terry  Sanford  and  others,  seem 
to  believe  that  the  root-of-all-evil  in  Central 
America  is  poverty,  and  have  worked  out  a 
Mini-Marshall  plan  of  relief  as  an  economic 
and  political  cure  all.  It  could  certainly 
bring  a  higher  standard  of  living  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  people,  wtiich  would  be  all  to 
the  good. 

But,  any  economic  aid  that  Nicaragua 
might  receive  under  the  plan  would  only 
lighten  the  economic  burden  on  the  Soviets 
in  keeping  the  Sandinistas  afloat.  Nicaragua 
would  still  be  the  strongest  military  power 
in  the  area,  and  could  Intimidate  its  neigh- 
bors into  doing  its  bidding  and  sharing  the 
handouts. 

We  can  be  sure  that  President  Daniel 
Ortega  will  welcome  Senator  Sanford 's 
relief  plan,  and  will  milk  it  for  all  it's  worth. 
He  will  make  the  promises  required  of  him 
but  will  find  excuses  to  break  them  in  the 
future  Just  as  he  has  in  the  past.  With  the 


Soviets  and  Cubans  backing  him,  who  is 
down  there  that  can  force  him  to  do  other- 
wise? 

President  Reagan  has  been  wrongly  ac- 
cused of  seeking  a  military  solution  in  Nica- 
ragua. He  did  not  seek  it,  it  was  forced  on 
him  by  the  Sandinistas  themselves.  They 
are  the  ones  seeking  it.  Our  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras was  purely  a  counter-force,  trying  to 
help  patriotic  Nicaraguans  prevent  the  com- 
munist Sandinistas  leaders  from  betraying 
the  revolution  and  forcibly  turning  the 
country  into  a  Soviet-Cuban-controlled 
police  state. 

Before  that.  President  Carter  had  long 
since  dropped  Somoza  and  had  advanced 
the  Sandinistas  over  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, more  than  the  U.S.  had  given  the  So- 
mozas  during  the  previous  twenty  years. 
Carter  would  have  kept  right  on  helping  to 
finance  the  new  Nicaraguan  government  if 
the  Sandinista  leaders  hadn't  broken  their 
promises  to  the  people  by  going  communist 
instead  of  domocratic. 

Thus  it  was  not,  as  some  congressmen  had 
thought,  a  case  of  the  Sandinistas  turning 
to  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  because  they  had 
nowhere  else  to  go.  Daniel  Ortega  and  his 
communist  cohorts  had  been  secret  Soviet- 
Cuban  agents  for  years,  and  were  Just  wait- 
ing for  Somoza's  downfall  to  take  over. 

The  near  future  of  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua  is  probably  more  in  the  hands  of 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  than  anyone  else.  But 
regardless  of  all  his  glasnost  and  peres- 
troika,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  give  up  his 
beachhead  in  Nicaragua  any  quicker  than 
he  would  pull  out  of  Cuba.  Rumors  of 
Castro  falling  out  with  Gorbachev  are  about 
as  likely  as  a  bear  cub  falling  out  with  its 
mother.  My  guess  is  they  are  plants  to  fool 
gullible  congressmen  into  lifting  the  Cuban 
embargo  and  easing  the  financial  strain  on 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviets  are  making 
sweeping  changes  in  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic system  to  improve  efficiency  and  save 
money.  But  in  view  of  the  billions  they  have 
already  invested  in  making  Cuba  a  military 
powerhouse,  and  now  doing  the  same  in 
Nicaragua,  we  would  be  crazy  to  think  they 
had  anything  in  mind  but  something  bigger 
for  the  future.  How  about  the  enormous 
new  unloading  doclu  the  Soviets  and 
Cubans  are  building  on  Nicaragua's  east 
coast,  across  from  Cuba?  And  the  many  new 
military  airstrips,  one  at  Punta  Huerta  with 
concrete  runways  two  miles  long  and  a  yard 
thick,  solid  enough  to  take  the  biggest 
bombers  in  the  Soviet  arsenal? 

Other  than  the  U.S.  itself,  Mexico  is  per- 
haps the  most  strategic  piece  of  real  estate 
in  the  world  for  the  Soviets  to  gain  military 
control  of.  There  they  could  mount  their 
missiles  and  deploy  their  tanks  and  troops 
right  at  the  Texas  border.  "Oh.  but  we 
would  never  let  them  do  that!"  Maybe,  but 
don't  we  have  over  300.000  fully-equipped 
American  troops  deployed  right  up  to  their 
Iron  Curtain  in  Europe?  Wouldn't  the 
United  Nations  say.  'Turnabout  is  Fair 
Play?" 

Powerful  Soviet  armed  forces  Just  across 
the  Mexican  border?  U-m-m-m,  too  close, 
much  too  close.  Frightening!  What  if  they 
got  the  drop  on  us  one  day  and  threatened 
to  drench  our  cities  with  poison  gas  unless 
we  surrendered  inunediately?  Gassing  a 
small  Texas  town  while  talking  to  show 
they  meant  business,  and  informing  us  that 
the  Soviet  people  in  their  cities  thousands 
of  miles  away,  were  already  wearing  gas 
masks  in  case  we  might  retaliate  could  be 
crucial. 
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My  God.  what  are  we  flirting  with? 
Wouldn't  another  Hiroshima-like  hijacking 
of  a  nation  be  inevitable?  All  it  might  take 
to  pull  it  off  would  be  Soviet  guts  and  brink- 
manship. And  the  weak  and  wishy-washy 
way  we  have  responded  to  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary thrust  into  our  hemisphere,  is  Iwund  to 
have  encouraged  them  to  think  that  some- 
day, somehow,  maybe  they  might  make  that 
possibility  come  true. 

Maybe  so  and  maybe  not!  It  could  depend 
on  what  action  we  take  now.  Too  many 
members  of  congress,  however,  are  still 
croaking:  "Give  peace  a  chance!  Let  the 
Central  American  leaders  decide  how  to 
bring  It  about."  That's  what  the  British  and 
French  appeasers  said  about  the  Balkan 
states  fifty  years  ago  when  Hitler  was  gob- 
bling them  up.  What  can  the  weak  and  al- 
ready intimidated  Central  American  states 
do  against  the  military  power  of  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  backed  Sandinistas? 

Nothing!  Without  outside  military  aid. 
they  can't  do  anything  but  give  In.  And  that 
is  why  best  bet  to  avoid  a  big  war  later,  in- 
volving American  forces,  is  to  commit  our- 
selves now  to  restructure  the  Nicaraguan 
Freedom  Fighters  and  back  them  to  the  hilt 
with  whatever  it  takes  to  win.  And  we 
should  make  the  goal  of  that  commitment 
loud  and  clear— to  oust  the  communist  San- 
dinistas from  power,  bring  real  democracy 
and  freedom  to  the  Nicaraguan  people  and 
end  the  Soviet  threat  to  our  Interests  and 
security  in  Central  America. 


i 


REATEST  LIVING  TEXAN 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  they  had  a  party  down  in  Mid- 
land. TX,  and  they  honored  a  gfreat 
American  who  richly  deserved  the 
praise  that  was  bestowed  upon  him. 

I  am  confident  that  J.  Evetts  Haley 
was  enormously  embarrassed  about  it 
all.  Evetts  is  a  genial  man,  but  he 
never  likes  to  talk  about  himself.  He 
loves  this  country  passionately,  and  he 
has  spent  a  lifetime  proving  it.  over 
and  over  again.  That  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  blind  to  America's  problems, 
and  certainly  not  to  those  who  have 
caused  them. 

At  the  event  in  his  honor,  Evetts  was 
prevailed  upon  to  say  a  few  words.  He 
got  up,  cleared  his  throat,  and  said:  "I 
relish  my  enemies.  I  have  relished  the 
fight."  And  when  he  was  presented  an 
honorary  doctorate  by  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege, he  soberly  said:  "I  should  have 
done  more,  and  I  should  have  done  it 
better." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how 
Evetts  Haley  could  have  done  more,  or 
how  he  could  have  done  it  better. 

On  March  25.  William  Murchison  of 
the  DaUas  Morning  News  published  a 
column  headed,  "The  Greatest  Living 
Texan."  Two  days  earlier,  the  Mid- 
land, TX,  Reporter-Telegram  carried 
an  editorial  headed,  "Haley  Deserved 
Accolades  Given."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  both  of 
these  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

And  I  will  conclude,  Mr.  President, 
by  saying  that  I  am  personally  very 
proud  of  Evetts  and  Ros  Haley.  They 
are  two  of  the  finest  friends  ever  to 


bless  my  life.  They  are  great  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  shall  always  be  grateful  to 
have  them  as  my  friends,  and  to  be 
theirs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News  Mar.  25. 
1989] 
The  Greatest  Living  Texaji 
(By  William  Murchison) 
It  was  J.  Evetts  Haley  Appreciation  Day  in 
Midland,   duly   proclaimed  by   the   mayor. 
Friends  and  admirers  of  J.  Evetts  Haley  bar- 
becued the  fatted  calf.  Hillsdale  College,  in 
Michigan,  bestowed  an  honorary  doctorate. 
"Do  we  call  you  Dr.  Haley?"  everyone  joked. 
"Just  J.  Evetts,"  smiled  the  old  cowhand.  I 
can  reliably  report,  having  been  there,  that 
a  high  old  time  was  had  by  all. 

But  rein  up  for  a  second.  Am  I  invoking  an 
unfamiliar  name  and  reputation?  If  so. 
please  excuse  me  for  living  so  long.  Time 
was.  and  it  wasn't  long  ago.  when  everybody 
in  Texas  knew  J.  Evetts  Haley— author,  his- 
torian, cowman,  raconteur,  political  gadfly 
and  sometime  candidate  for  the  governor- 
ship. Which  is  not  to  say  everyone  wor- 
shiped him.  It  is  to  say  everyone  knew  him. 
and  most  paid  him  the  deep  respect  due  a 
steel-trap  mind,  relentless  energy  and  abid- 
ing courage  and  integrrlty. 

Fame,  in  the  ember  years  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, flickers  for  a  few  seconds,  then  drifts 
up  the  chimney.  Probably  as  many  Texans 
in  1989  know  Jerry  Jones,  who  isn't  even  a 
Texan,  as  know  J.  Evetts  Haley.  But  there 
are  those,  and  I  number  myself  among 
them,  who  would  call  Evetts,  at  age  87,  the 
greatest  living  Texan.  I  do  not  know  any 
viable  competition.  I  honestly  do  not. 

One  thing  Evetts  is,  and  that  beyond  dis- 
pute—the greatest  living  Texas  historian. 
Lee  Milazzo.  book  critic  of  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  has  likened  the  Haley  canon— 
nearly  400  books,  pamphlets  and  articles— to 
epic  poetry,  like  "Beowulf."  As  a  riding, 
roping  cowboy,  Mr.  Haley  understands  his 
subject,  the  West  of  the  cowboy,  as  well  as 
anybody  has  ever  understood  it,  and  has 
dealt  with  it  as  felicitously. 

A.C.  Greene  ranks  "Charles  Goodnight: 
Cowman  and  Plainsman,"  published  in  1936, 
among  the  50  most  important  books  about 
Texas.  You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
Larry  McMurtry  admires  it.  When  writing 
"Lonesome  Dove."  Mr.  McMurtry— how 
shall  I  put  this?— appropriated  from  the 
Haley  biography  various  episodes,  the  most 
notable  being  the  business  about  the  cattle- 
man transporting  his  partner's  body  home 
to  Texas.  Charlie  Goodnight  transported 
his  later  partner's  body  home  to  Texas. 

It  is  fascinating  to  contemplate  the  cur- 
rent fascination  with  "Lonesome  Dove";  this 
proceeds,  so  we  hear,  from  a  widespread 
craving  for  heroic  men  and  iron  virtues. 
Which  Is  Evetts  Haley's  specialty— the  stem 
and  the  tough.  Evetts  likes,  and  exhibits  for 
general  admiration,  men  who  keep  their 
word,  show  courage,  do  the  job,  don't  whim- 
per, and  treat  women  with  respect— all 
those  human  characteristics  that  some  time 
ago  lost  their  social  cachet. 

Mr.  Haley  says  this  Is  not  only  how  it  used 
to  be.  It's  how  it  should  be.  Professor  M.E. 
Bradford  of  the  University  of  DaUas  likes  to 
compare  Mr.  Haley  to  Plutarch  (I  trust  we 
know  who  Plutarch  was).  Mr.  Haley  uses 
great  lives  to  teach  great  truths  and  princi- 
ples. J.  E^'etts  Haley  is  a  moralist  and  a 
teacher.  It  is  some  potent  combination. 


Potent  and  occasionally  explosive.  De- 
scribing Evetts  Haley  as  a  conservative  is 
like  calling  St.  Paul  a  country  preacher:  You 
get  the  outline  but  none  of  the  explanatory 
detail. 

Evette,  since  the  1930s,  has  crusaded 
against  communists.  New  Dealers,  socialists 
and  Great  Society  liberals— where  he's  not 
been  able  to  perceive  any  difference  among 
them.  The  University  of  Texas,  which  em- 
ployed him  to  build  its  Western  archives  (he 
performed  heroically  in  the  job),  cashiered 
him  in  1939  for  too  vocally  opposing  the  re- 
election of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  He 
was  fervent  in  the  '50s  for  public  school 
textbooks  that  inculcated  patriotism  and 
civic  virtue. 

Evetts  in  1956  ran  for  governor  because  no 
other  candidate  met  his  phUosophical  ex- 
pectations. While  campaigning,  he  advised 
farmers  that  a  vote  for  Haley  was  a  vote 
against  government  aid  to  agriculture.  He 
got  88.000  votes  out  of  1.5  million  cast.  I 
have  not  asked  him  specifically,  but  my 
guess  is  that  Evetts  had  the  time  of  his  life 
on  the  campaign  trail.  He  was  Charles 
Goodnight,  riding  the  political  range,  spur- 
ring disdainfully  through  the  ranks  of  the 
perfidious  and  the  pusillanimous. 

Gentlemanly  liberals  like  A.C.  Greene 
manage  to  compartmentalize  their  Judg- 
ments of  the  Haley  histories  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Haley  politics  on  the  other 
Many  liberals  are  less  charitable:  to  these 
the  old  man  is  now  and  always  was  a  blan 
kety-blank  reactionary.  Evetts  smiles  Indul 
gently.  "I  relish  my  enemies, "  he  said,  ac 
ceptlng  his  doctorate.  "I  have  relished  the 
fight." 

If  only  he  hadn't  proceeded  from  there  to 
a  judgment  I  find  gratuitous  and  regretta- 
ble. "I  should  have  done  more,"  he  says, 
"and  I  ought  to  have  done  it  better." 

Hooey,  Evetts.  Buncombe  and  malarkey. 
You  did  more  than  almost  anybody,  and 
what  you  did,  you  did  as  well,  and  as  memo- 
rable, as  Charlie  Goodnight;  and  If  that's 
not  enough  for  a  riding,  roping,  writing 
Texan.  I  think  we'd  all  better  sell  out  and 
hit  the  trail  for  California. 

[From  the  Midland.  (TX)  Reporter- 
Telegram.  Mar.  23.  1989] 
Haley  Deserved  Accolades  Giveh 

Few  men  know  the  character  of  the  West 
Texas  pioneer  more  thoroughly  or  the 
flavor  of  early-day  life  on  the  Texas  plains 
more  vividly  than  J.  Evetts  Haley  of  Mid- 
land. For  many  decades  Haley  has  been  re- 
searching and  writing  the  history  of  this 
land  and  its  people. 

That  lifetime  of  work  will  ensure  that 
there  is  no  historical  void  for  this  region. 

Earlier  this  week  about  200  of  those  who 
have  walked  the  plains  with  Haley  gathered 
to  honor  him  with  tributes  and  accolades. 
The  gesture  for  the  man  hailed  as  "Ameri- 
ca's finest  historical  writer"  was  richly  de- 
served. 

A  cowman,  reseacher,  historian  ana 
author,  Haley's  credentials  in  aU  the  fields 
are  Impeccable.  He  excelled  at  his  chosen 
profession  because  he  foUowed  a  golden  rule 
of  good  writing:  know  thoroughly  your  sub- 
ject. That  Haley  adhered  to  that  nUe  is  evi- 
denced by  the  awards  bestowed  upon  him. 
including  the  honorary  doctorate  of  human 
letters  from  HUlsdale  College  In  Michigan. 

During  the  appreciation  day  activities  at 
Midland's  Petroleum  Club,  numerous  acco- 
lades were  handed  Haley  by  politicians, 
scholars,  writers  and  others.  But  none  was 
more  accurate  or  appropriate  than  that  of 
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the  Dallas  Morning  News  columnist  Bill 
Murchlaon  who  termed  Haley  a  "great  man 
*  *  *  and  a  great  reader  *  *  *  because  read- 
ers become  thinkers,  and  thinkers  become 
writers." 

Haley  set  out  to  capture  the  essence  of 
this  region  in  the  written  word  and  as  a 
result  of  his  endeavors,  the  qualities  of 
rugged  independence,  courage,  and  personal 
integrity  that  he  recognized  as  traits  of  the 
people  in  this  area  wUl  live  on  through  his 
writings. 

Haley's  contributions  to  literature  and  the 
historical  perspective  of  this  region  with 
help  provide  future  West  Texans  an  under- 
standing of  their  roots.  That  is  a  valuable 
contribution. 


UMI 


ADMDnSTRATION  PROPOSAL  TO 
EXTEND  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES 
TO  JAPANESE  FISHERIES  IN 
U.S.  WATERS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  often  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  discuss  the  problem  of  high- 
seas  salmon  interception.  I  rise  today 
on  a  related  issue,  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  a 
recent  administration  request  for  leg- 
islation allowing  Japanese  fishermen 
to  resume  taking  salmon  within  the 
United  States  200-mlle  zone. 

As  my  friends  and  colleagues  luiow,  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  our  Presi- 
dent: however,  in  this  Instance  I  have 
no  choice  but  to  oppose  the  position  of 
the  administration.  I  cannot  agree  to 
it 

The  salmon  and  steelhead  stocks  of 
the  United  States  are  tremendously 
valuable  resources  commercially,  rec- 
reationally,  and  biologically.  They  are 
also  resources  in  great  peril.  Elvery 
single  day  for  much  of  each  year,  the 
squid  fishing  fleets  of  Taiwan,  Japan 
and  Korea  lay  out  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  enough  netting  to  stretch  all 
the  way  around  the  world.  In  the  proc- 
ess, they  cause  the  death  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  seabirds  and  marine 
mammals  from  entanglement  and 
drowning,  and  in  the  northern  lati- 
tudes, they  also  catch  millions  of  valu- 
able, but  immature  salmon  and  steel- 
head.  The  unintended  effect  of  these 
fisheries  is  a  tragedy  of  vast  propor- 
tions. 

Worse  yet  is  the  Incontrovertible  evi- 
dence that  some  of  these  vessels  are 
not  catching  salmon  by  mistake,  but 
by  design.  Last  year,  tens  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  immature  salmon  from 
these  fisheries  were  caught  and  mar- 
keted, and  an  equal  quantity  was  prob- 
ably wasted  at  sea.  In  some  areas  of 
Alaska,  fully  two-thirds  of  the  expect- 
ed harvest  failed  to  materialize,  and 
many  of  the  fish  that  did  return  to 
U.S.  rivers  carried  the  netmarks  and 
gashes  left  by  their  narrow  escape. 

The  illogical  waste  of  resources  in 
these  fisheries  has  been  clearly  recog- 
nized by  Congress,  which  in  1987 
passed  legislation  calling  on  the  State 
Department  to  negotiate  agreements 
allowing  the  effect  of  these  fisheries 


to  be  monitored,  and  establishing 
trustworthy  methods  of  preventing 
salmon  piracy.  The  legislation  also 
opened  the  door  to  the  imposition  of 
trade  sanctions  under  the  Pelly  Act  if 
such  controls  are  not  in  place  before 
July  of  this  year.  So  far,  despite  re- 
peated efforts,  there  is  little  sign  that 
any  one  of  the  three  countries  in- 
volved is  willing  to  agree  on  adequate 
measures,  and  it  appears  all  too  likely 
that  we  will  indeed  have  to  resort  to 
the  Pelly  Act  alternative. 

At  this  point,  to  dispel  any  confu- 
sion, let  me  make  it  clear  that  the 
fishery  for  which  the  President  seeks 
dispensation  is  not  one  of  those  under 
threat  of  sanction.  It  is  a  directed 
salmon  harvest  by  vessels  which  trans- 
fer their  catches  to  motherships  for 
processing,  and  to  which  the  United 
States  agreed  several  years  ago,  after 
negotiations  by  the  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission. 
Its  only  similarities  to  the  outlaw  fish- 
eries I  have  described  lie  in  the  facts 
that  it  results  in  the  interception  of  a 
significant  nimiber  of  salmon  bound 
for  U.S.  rivers  and  streams,  and  that  it 
uses  similar  nets. 

Last  year,  this  fishery  was  barred 
from  operating  by  a  judicial  decision 
which  struck  down  a  required  permit 
to  take  marine  mammals  in  the  course 
of  fishing.  An  effort  to  reverse  the  de- 
cision failed,  as  did  a  last-ditch  lobby- 
ing effort  to  gain  an  exemption  from 
the  requirements  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act. 

Let  me  also  note  that,  of  the  three 
coimtries  with  high-seas  squid  fishing 
fleets,  Japan  has  been  the  most  coop- 
erative in  enforcing  its  laws  against 
the  taking  of  salmon,  and  against 
bringing  illegally  taken  salmon  into 
the  Japanese  marketplace. 

I  recognize  and  applaud  the  value  of 
these  efforts,  and  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  work  toward  resolving  our 
remaining  fisheries  differences  amica- 
bly. Unfortunately,  these  efforts  are 
not  enough,  because  controlling  the 
influx  of  illegal  salmon  into  Japan  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  issue.  The  real 
problem  is  the  continued  high-seas 
catch,  no  matter  where  it  is  marketed, 
or  by  whom  it  is  caught,  and  the  coop- 
eration of  Japan  is  vital. 

Our  most  recent  negotiations  might 
have  been  able  to  provide  acceptable 
alternatives  both  for  the  Judicially 
outlawed  Japanese  salmon  fishery  and 
for  adequate  safeguards  over  the  squid 
fleet.  However,  these  talks  were 
broken  off  on  April  8.  because  the 
Government  of  Japan  has  decided  uni- 
laterally to  expand  its  squid  fishery 
into  an  area  where  it  will  catch  more 
United  States  salmon,  rather  than 
less.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  U.S. 
team  made  the  only  possible  decision, 
and  I  commend  them  for  doing  so. 

I  sympathize  with  the  dilemma  of 
the  administration.  It  feels  an  obliga- 
tion to  reestablish  the  conditions  of 


the  previous  agreement  with  Japan, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  recognizes 
the  damage  caused  by  salmon  inter- 
ception. I  also  know,  however,  that 
Japan  was  aware  that  the  court  might 
take  the  course  it  did,  and  it  passed  up 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise at  that  time.  Since  then,  and  de- 
spite its  recognition  that  salmon  and 
steelhead  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  country  in  which  they  spawn,  it 
has  also  continued  to  resist  the  neces- 
sary changes  to  its  squid  fishery. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  oil  spill  in 
Prince  William  Sound  focused  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  Alaska  and  its 
natural  resources,  not  the  least  of 
which  are  the  salmon  on  which  many 
Alaskans  and  others  depend  for  their 
livelihood.  Although  we  do  not  yet 
know  what  the  long-term  effects  of 
the  spill  will  be,  we  have  had  a  forcible 
and  unforgettable  reminder  of  how 
fragile  some  resources  can  be. 

Truly,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a 
time  to  retreat  from  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve our  salmon,  but  to  redouble  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JAMES  A. 
WILSFORD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  bring  an  important  ac- 
complishment to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  Dr.  James  A. 
Wilsford,  superintendent  of  Orange- 
burg County  School  District  Five  in 
South  Carolina,  recently  received  the 
"Superintendent  of  1989"  national 
award  from  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators. 

Dr.  Wilsford  has  dedicated  his  career 
to  the  betterment  of  the  school  system 
in  Orangeburg  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  his  fine  example  will  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  guide  school  administrators 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Given  the  vital  importance  of  educa- 
tion, this  achievement  warrants  spe- 
cial recognition.  Education  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  resources  available 
to  our  youth— and  our  youth,  as  we 
well  know,  are  the  most  valuable  re- 
source of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  editorial  from  the  State 
newspaper  be  printed  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

[From  the  SUte.  Mar.  15, 1989] 
Super  SuPERiirrENBEirr 

Orangeburg  School  District  Five  has  re- 
ceived national  accolades  in  recent  years  be- 
cause of  Its  students'  tremendous  improve- 
ment in  basic  skills  test  scores  and  reduced 
dropouts.  Now  the  superintendent  who  has 
guided  the  district  through  this  tiim-around 
also  has  been  tapped  for  national  honor. 

Recently,  James  A.  Wilsford  was  named 
the  nation's  top  superintendent  of  1989  by 
the  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators. Dr.  Wilsford  was  one  of  our  final- 
ists who  were  Judged  on  four  criteria— pro- 
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fessionalism, community  involvement,  lead- 
ership for  learning  and  communications 
sklUs. 

The  M-year-old  educator  credited  his 
staff,  school  board  and  the  1984  Education 
Improvement  Act  with  helping  effect  the 
turnaround  by  the  district's  students,  80 
percent  of  whom  are  black  and  70  percent  of 
whom  receive  reduced  price  lunches. 

But  Dr.  Wllsford,  who  took  over  the  dis- 
trict In  1977.  Is  not  resting  on  his  laurels. 

"We  have  to  look  to  educate  the  students 
in  higher  order  skills  and  conceptual  think- 
ing," he  said,  to  compete  successfully 
against  the  Japanese,  Germans  and  others 
in  the  worldwide  economy  of  the  21st  centu- 
ry. The  foundation  for  improving  academ- 
ics, he  said,  will  be  laid  with  the  district's 
kindergarten  program,  which  will  emphasize 
Improved  reading,  writing  and  computer 
education  programs. 

Leaders  like  Dr.  Wllsford  have  helped 
South  Carolina  begin  the  long  process 
toward  educational  excellence.  His  success- 
es, and  those  of  Orangeburg  District  Five, 
should  serve  as  a  model  for  the  entire  state. 


ALABAMA  NATIVE,  MS.  NELLIE 
COOKE.  HONORED 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  a  very  dis- 
tinguished native  of  Brighton,  AL.  Ms. 
Nellie  Cooke. 

In  the  January  8,  1989,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  magazine.  Ms.  Cooke 
was  on  the  front  cover  with  some  of 
her  students  from  Shaw  Jimior  High 
School.  The  byline,  by  Walt  Harring- 
ton, read:  "Why  send  your  child  to  pri- 
vate school?  Nellie  Cooke,  who  teaches 
life  as  well  as  literature,  comes  free." 

The  feature  article  by  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. "Miss  Cooke,  She's  Meeeean!" 
portrays  her  as  a  dedicated,  deter- 
mined, skilled,  and  very  caring  teacher 
who  does  what's  necessary  to  reach 
the  students  in  her  English  classes. 

She  traces  her  inspiration  back  to 
her  roots  in  Brighton,  AL— to  her 
home,  her  community  and  her  high 
school.  She  especially  mentions  her 
poor  parents  and  their  nine  children- 
all  of  whom  went  to  college,  her  high 
school  principal,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Brown,  and  her  10th  grade  English 
teacher,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Crawford,  at 
Brighton  High  School. 

On  Wednesday,  AprU  19.  1989.  at  the 
Sheraton  Washington  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Ms.  Cooke  will  be  a  recipi- 
ent of  one  of  the  "Torchlighters 
Awards"  presented  by  the  Potomac 
chapter  of  the  Links.  Inc.  The  award 
will  be  presented  to  five  honorees  who 
have  held  their  lights  high  in  the 
Washington.  DC,  community  as  shin- 
ing examples  of  achievement  and  serv- 
ice. "The  program  will  highlight  the 
chapter's  High  Expectations  Program. 
an  educational  and  enrichment  pro- 
gram for  inner-city  high  school  girls 
who  are  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of 
high  school. 

Mr.  President,  the  previously  refer- 
enced Washington  Post  magazine  arti- 
cle paints  an  extraordinarily  graphic 
picture  of  the  profound  success  Ms. 


Cooke  has  attained  during  her  15 
years  of  teaching  at  Shaw  Junior  High 
School.  She  has  also  played  a  pivotal 
role  in  helping  Shaw  to  earn  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  best  public 
junior  high  schools  in  Washington, 
DC. 

I  regret  that  neither  time  nor  space 
will  permit  me  to  insert  the  full  text 
of  the  magazine  article  into  the 
Record.  However,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  selected  ex- 
cerpts be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[The  Washington  Post  Magazine  Jan.  8, 

1989] 

Miss  Cooke,  She's  Meeeean! 

(By  Walt  Harrington) 

Nellie  Cooke  has  the  power  to  change 

lives. 

It  is  not  a  gift  of  providence,  this  power, 
but  a  result  of  work  and  pride  and  affection. 
It  is  the  power  of  priests  and  football  coach- 
es. It  also  is  the  power  of  good  teachers,  and 
that  is  what  Nellie  Cooke  is,  a  good  teacher. 
She  laughs  and  calls  herself  the  best  school- 
teacher in  Washington,  although  she  knows 
there  are  many  like  her  In  the  city  and  that 
she  is  a  good  teacher  because  so  many  good 
teachers  have  taught  her  well. 

On  some  days,  though,  Nellie  allows  her- 
self to  believe  she  is  the  best.  On  those  days, 
she  has  looked  into  the  eyes  of  some  Shaw 
Junior  High  School  child  and  seen  that 
child,  for  an  Instant,  lost  in  whatever  Nellie 
Cooke  was  saying— maybe  something  about 
pronouns  or  plots,  but  more  likely  some- 
thing about  life,  about  how  to  make  It 
against  the  long  odds  Shaw's  poor,  black 
kids  face.  A  chUd  might  be  learning  awk- 
wardly on  his  elbow,  not  realizing  that  his 
arm  is  about  to  slip  off  his  desk,  or  he  might 
not  have  blinked  for  a  long  time.  That's 
when  Nellie  Cooke  knows  she  has  reached 
that  chUd,  that  she  Is  getting  through,  that 
he  will  remember  this  moment— a  moment 
Nellie  Cooke  is  creating  simultaneously  for 
a  youngster  looking  aheaid  and  for  herself 
looking  back,  a  moment  that  is  present,  past 
and  future  all  at  once. 

Nellie's  life  is  like  that.  She  still  remem- 
bers the  day  her  high  school  principal,  Mr. 
Brown,  In  little  Brighton,  Ala.,  walked  in 
and  asked  Nellie's  teacher,  "What  are  you 
teaching  today?"  The  teacher  answered, 
"Gerunds,"  and  Mr.  Brown  turned  to  the 
class,  pointer  In  hand,  and  said,  "A  verbal 
noun  that  ends  in  1-n-g."  Nellie  never  forgot 
that.  Just  like  she  never  forgot  the  way  her 
high  school  English  teacher,  Mr.  Crawford, 
always  smelled  of  tasteful  cologne.  It  was  an 
exotic,  sensual  scent  to  young  Nellie,  whose 
own  daddy,  a  foreman  In  a  brick  factory  and 
a  man  she  adored,  always  smeUed  of  fresh 
soap.  To  this  day,  Nellie  can  still  see  Mr. 
Crawford  as  he  walked  up  to  her  in  the  hall- 
way one  day  while  she  was  flirting  with  a 
now-forgotten  boy.  "Why  are  you  wasting 
your  time?"  Mr.  Crawford  asked  curtly. 
"You  could  be  reading  a  book." 

Nellie  recalls  these  moments  as  gifts,  and 
she  believes  she  owes  a  great  debt  to  those 
who  created  them.  She  repays  those  people 
every  day,  as  she  teaches  Shaw's  children 
English  literature  and  grammer,  and  creates 
for  them  moments,  flashes  of  self-revela- 
tion, meant  to  last  forever.  Naturally,  Nellie 
Cooke  didn't  come  to  Shaw  with  all  this  so 


well  conceived.  No,  she  was  a  short,  tiny 
woman  of  24  back  then,  a  country  girl  naive 
about  the  hard  side  of  the  city.  She  had 
never  heard  the  word  "ghetto."  She  had  a 
momma,  a  daddy,  eight  brothers  and  sisters, 
a  nice  house.  The  city  shocked,  angered, 
even  repelled  her.  But  Nellie  was  always  a 
good  student,  and,  this  time,  she  became  her 
own  best  pupil. 

Fifteen  years  later,  Nellie  Cooke  is  some- 
thing of  a  legend  at  Shaw  Junior  High.  New 
kids  barely  have  time  to  get  a  locker  before 
somebody  has  clued  them  In:  "Don't  mess 
with  Miss  Cooke,  she's  meeeeeanV  Mean 
doesn't  translate  into  vldous  or  nasty,  but 
tough,  hard-skinned,  don't-take-any-crap- 
from-anybody.  That  Is  Nellie  Cooke's  repu- 
tation. 

Her  classroom  manner  is  a  blend  of  ma- 
nipulation. Intimidation,  theatrics  and  af- 
fection. She  once  collapsed  flat  on  the  floor 
after  some  outrageous  answer.  She  weaves 
"The  Cosby  Show"  and  Rambo.  drugs, 
crime,  God,  greed  and  ambition  into  her  lec- 
tures on  English  grammar  ("What  is  more 
boring  than  an  apposltive  phrase?"  she 
asks).  She  breaks  Into  a  Frank  Sinatra  song, 
dances  the  cha-cha.  Jokes  to  a  child  that 
he's  dumber  than  a  bucket  of  mud.  She'll 
take  a  whole  period  to  rage  against  laziness. 
But  get  this:  Her  eighth-graders  say  It's  an 
honor  to  be  bawled  out  by  Miss  Cooke— It  is 
proof  that  she  cares.  The  recipe  works.  Her 
kids- in  eighth  grade  now  or  In  eighth  grade 
15  years  ago— say  it  again  and  again:  Miss 
Cooke  changed  my  life. 

The  remember  moments  .  .  .  Wanda  L«wis 
Is  26,  but  she  remembers  that  when  she  got 
pregnant  In  high  school  and  planned  to 
drop  out.  It  was  Miss  Cooke's  voice  from 
Junior  high  that  she  heard:  "Too  many  girls 
get  pregnant,  drop  out  of  school  and  end  up 
on  welfare."  Wanda  listened  to  that  voice, 
graduated  eight  months  pregnant  and  went 
on  to  business  college.  Today  she  has  a  9- 
year-old  son  and  a  good  Job.  "Miss  Cooke 
used  to  say  to  me,  'Wanda,  I  know  you  can 
do  better.  You  can  do  better.'  Nobody  ever 
said  that  to  me  before.  So  I  tried.  And  I  did 
better." 

Moments,  moments  ...  "I  was  so  shy,"  re- 
calls Bennett  Gamble,  a  21-year-old  college 
student  today.  "Miss  Cooke  kept  pushing 
me  and  pushing  me.  Many  times  In  school, 
we  stopped  talking  lessons  and  talked  life. 
She  would  say,  'God  made  each  one  of  us 
special,  and  we  have  own  own  special  gifts.' 
"Bermett's  moment  came  during  Shaw's 
Black  History  Month  assembly.  Miss  Cooke 
had  handpicked  him  to  go  before  Shaw's 
1,000  students,  plus  guests,  to  deliver  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  famous  "I 
have  a  Dream"  speech.  She'd  worked  with 
him  for  weeks,  helped  him  mimic  King's 
voice,  his  every  word  and  mannerism. 
But  Bennett  was  panicked. 
Then  Miss  Cooke  did  this:  She  took  Ben- 
nett Gamble  by  the  shoulders  and  pulled 
him  aside,  looked  him  straight  In  the  eye 
and  said,  slowly  and  firmly:  "You'll  do  a 
good  Job."  He  did.  Since  that  day,  Bennett 
has  given  King's  "I  have  a  Dream"  speech 
dozens  of  times.  He  has  done  it  on  radio,  he 
has  won  awards  for  It.  But  each  time.  Just 
before  he  gives  that  speech,  he  thinks  of 
Miss  Cooke,  feels  her  hands  on  his  shoul- 
ders and  hears  her  say,  slowly  and  firmly, 
"You'll  do  a  good  Job." 

"She  was."  says  Bennett,  "the  bridge  that 
brought  me  over." 

"My  momma  said  If  you  can  think  and  get 
people  to  respect  you,  you'll  make  It,"  Nellie 
says.  "That  was  their  avenue.  That's  all 
they  knew.  That's  all  they  ever  beard  grow- 
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tng  up  on  a  Uttle  dirt  f«nn.  You're  talking 
richt  out  of  'Huck  Finn.'  This  is  what  they 
instilled  In  us.  " 

As  a  Blrl,  Nellie  was  a  bookworm,  quiet 
and  Introverted,  but  still  tough  enough  to 
defend  herself  from  the  constant  badgering 
of  the  five  older  liids.  "Even  then."  Jokes 
Nellie's  older  sister  Dorothy,  "she  was 
meeeean."  Like  Nellie.  Momma  Cooke  had 
been  a  shy  girl,  although  she  became  an 
outgoing  and  assertive  woman.  She'd  found 
herself  in  the  church.  So  Momma  Cooke 
made  all  the  kids  stand  up  in  church  and 
recite  prayers  or  poems,  take  part  in  plays. 
Like  her  mother.  Nellie  discovered  that  a 
person  could  be  shy  inside,  but  a  tiger,  a 
I>erformer,  on  the  outside. 

The  Nellie  Cooke  who  arrived  at  Shaw 
Junior  High  in  1973,  wearing  a  huge  Afro 
atop  her  skinny  frame.  Shaw  was  a  shocker. 
Nellie  had  never  understood  why  she'd  been 
required  to  take  so  many  college  courses 
about  how  to  motivate  children.  In  respecta- 
ble Brighton.  Ala.,  Momma  and  Daddy  were 
all  the  motivation  a  child  needed.  At  Shaw, 
she  discovered  the  great  urban  lUs:  kids 
living  with  one  parent,  kids  roaming  the 
•treets  at  night,  Idds  whose  folks  worked 
long,  tiring  hours,  kids  who  hadn't  known 
the  Joy  of  learning.  There  were  plenty  of 
children  from  strong,  stable  families,  but 
they,  too,  had  to  walk  a  narrow  and  deter- 
mined path  to  avoid  the  city's  pitfalls. 

Nellie's  first  class  was  made  up  of  19  boys 
who  were  the  biggest  troublemakers  in 
Shaw.  Their  last  teacher  had  left  after  the 
boys  had  forced  him  to  cower  under  his  desk 
or>e  day.  It  was  trial  by  fire.  Nellie  had 
never,  luiown  anyone  like  these  boys.  Some 
of  them  were  16  and  17  years  old.  still  in 
Junior  high.  They  wouldn't  do  homework. 
Aaaignments  had  to  be  made,  finished  and 
graded  In  class  because  the  boys  had  to  see 
achievement  instantly  or  they  wouldn't 
even  attempt  it.  They  talked  whenever  they 
wanted.  One  boy,  Gregory,  would  walk  up 
with  a  paper,  stand  over  Miss  Cooke  at  her 
desk  and  sniff  her  perfume. 

"Miss  Cooke,  Miss  Cooke."  the  rest  of  the 
boys  would  holler.    "Gregory's  smellin'  you 
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"That's  all  right."  Miss  Cooke  would  say, 
"as  long  as  he  doesn't  touch— and  as  long  as 
he  brings  me  a  paper!" 

Before  the  semester  was  out.  Nellie  Cooke 
had  achieved  a  true  first:  She'd  gotten  her 
class  of  boys  into,  through  and  out  of  an 
entire  achoolwide  assembly  without  one  of 
them  being  thrown  out.  Nellie  was  amazed 
at  the  pride  they  felt  for  having  done  this. 
It  was  a  new  way  for  her  to  judge  achieve- 
ment. Even  today,  that  first  class  is  her  fa- 
vorite class  ever.  The  teacher  had  learned 
more  than  her  students. 

When  Nellie  Cooke  thinks  of  that  first 
class  ever,  she  cries.  It  has  become  a 
moment  remembered,  like  the  moments 
from  her  own  chUdhood.  like  dreams  vividly 
recalled,  such  memories  reach  back  to  first 
and  purest  ambitions  and  motivations  and 
■ymboliie  lessons  learned  atwut  what  it 
takes  to  get  ahead  in  life.  Long  after  the 
moment  is  gone,  its  memory  lives  on  as  a 
source  of  inspiration— and  inspiration  is 
power. 

It  has  worked  in  the  life  of  Nellie  Cooke. 

It  has  worked  In  the  lives  of  her  students. 

Today's  lecture  is  on  literary  terms  and 
the  plot  structure  of  an  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
abort  story.  Miss  Cooke  goes  through  rising 
■ctloa.  climax,  falling  action,  theme,  mood, 
tone,  characterization.  Her  eighth  graders, 
atanoct  all  of  whom  read  at  the  college  level, 
ralae  their  hands  poUtely.  give  right  and 


wrong  answers,  pay  attention.  Suddenly, 
someone  is  goofing  off.  "I'll  wait,"  says  Miss 
Cooke  calmly. 

Nellie  Cooke  is  on  a  roll.  Never,  ever  does 
she  miss  a  chance  to  teach  life  as  she  sees  it. 
Through  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  George 
Orwell,  appositive  phrases  and  Rambo,  she 
weaves  a  plot  that  says  life  begiui  at  the 
bottom  is  treacherous  but  wlnnable.  Nellie 
Cooke  tries  not  to  think  much  aix>ut  the 
children  she  cannot  reach,  those  she  cannot 
seem  to  help,  because  she,  too.  must  keep  up 
her  spirits.  Racism  and  disadvantage  are 
real,  she  tells  her  students,  but  you  gotta 
ignore  that,  kids!  Too  much  sympathy  is 
pity,  and  pity  will  drain  you.  The  fable  of 
the  tortoise  and  the  hare,  that's  what  some 
of  you  are  like,  thinking  you  can  win  the 
race  without  effort,  like  Mr.  Hare.  There 
isn't  time  for  that.  Too  many  temptations, 
not  enough  opportunities,  too  few  second 
chances.  But  if  you  shoot  for  the  moon, 
children,  you  might  Just  land  on  the  roof- 
top. That's  what  my  teachers  taught  me. 

You  can  do  it.  You  can  do  it.  You  can  do 
it. 

Class  over.  Nellie  Cooke  sits  at  a  child's 
desk  and  talks. 

"I'm  not  stupid.  I  luiow  I  can't  Just  preach 
to  them.  I  have  to  teach.  But  I'm  saying  we 
know  what's  best  for  our  kids.  We  can  save 
them.  Honey,  look  who  saved  us.  I  tell  them 
that  on  those  slave  ships,  the  strongest  sur- 
vived. The  blood  nmnlng  through  our  veins 
Is  the  strongest.  These  children  and  the 
lives  they  live  were  all  new  to  me.  I  came  to 
Shaw,  then  I  saw  it— children  who,  for 
whatever  reason,  their  attendance  was  poor. 
You  could'nt  be  defeated  by  it,  you  had  to 
work  around  it.  This  is  a  calling,  like  being  a 
minister. 

""All  my  teachers  were  people  who  cared, 
they  were  people  who  disciplined.  This  is 
where  I  get  it.  I  remember  Brighton  High.  I 
will  never  forget.  You  never,  ever  forget. 
These  black  people  shaped  my  life.  Some- 
times, even  I  think.  'What  is  wrong  with 
these  people  that  they  don't  care?'  I  look  at 
some  black  people  and  say.  'You  can  do 
better.'  Well,  maybe  they  can't.  Sometimes, 
I  go  down  a  street  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  see 
one  of  my  children  in  a  doorway.  I  say  to 
myself.  "God.  this  kid  lives  here?'  Then  I  see 
him  differently  when  he's  in  that  chair. 
That  child  is  doing  wonderfully  well!  Take 
some  Rhodes  scholar  and  put  him  in  that 
doorway  at  age  4  and  see  what  happens. 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

REFORM.   RECOVERY.   AND  EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  Senators  that 
under  the  previous  order  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  774,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  774)  to  refonn,  recaplUlize,  and 
consolidate  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
System  to  enhance  the  regulatory  and  en- 
forcement powers  of  the  Federal  financial 
institutions  regulatory  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
now  on  the  savings  and  loan  pacltage 
that  is  before  the  Senate  and  do  so.  of 


course,  as  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  worked  very 
hard  on  an  acceleirated  basis  over  the 
last  several  weeks  to  develop  and 
produce  this  legislation.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  committee  staff 
and  the  personal  staff  who  worked  so 
hard  to  enable  us  to  bring  this  pack- 
age to  the  Senate  floor  today. 

The  President  some  time  ago  asked 
us  to  move  faster  than  we  have  ever 
done  before  on  a  legislative  package 
on  this  side,  and  he  did  so  because  of 
the  enormous  losses  that  are  continu- 
ing in  the  system  and  the  need  to  get  a 
remedy  hammered  out  and  In  place 
Just  as  soon  as  possible. 

So  the  biU  we  bring  to  the  floor 
today  and  which  is  on  each  Member's 
desk  is  a  564-page  bill.  I  wish  we  could 
have  done  the  job  with  fewer  pages 
but  in  a  sense  it  is  a  good  illustration 
of  how  complex  this  particular  issue 
is.  Every  line  in  here  is  needed  and 
necessary  and  in  important  ways  re- 
lates to  every  other  aspect  of  the  pack- 
age. 

In  any  event  that  is  the  matter  that 
the  Banking  Committee  puts  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time. 

I  will  at  the  outset  make  an  initial 
set  of  comments,  and  I  will  insert  in 
the  Recori)  some  elaboration  on  some 
of  the  points  that  I  will  make  in  this 
introductory  summary. 

Before  I  begin.  I  say  to  my  colleague. 
Senator  Garn,  from  Utah,  who  previ- 
ously served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  he  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful help  and  colleague  on  this  particu- 
lar issue. 

I  say  to  him  and  all  of  his  colleagues 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  those 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  that  the  spirit 
in  which  we  have  been  able  to  work  to- 
gether has  really  been  crucial  to  ham- 
mering out  a  good  deal  In  record  time. 
I  am  grateful  to  him.  as  he  knows,  and 
appreciate  the  fact  we  are  able  to 
present  this  bill  together  today.  It 
having  been  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee with  a  unanimous  vote  of  21  to 
0. 

So  I  think  it  demonstrates  that  we 
have  achieved  a  very  substantial 
degree  of  consensus  on  a  number  of 
complicated  issues  here. 

IlfTHODUCnOM 

The  new  administration  has  made 
deposit  insurance  its  top  domestic  pri- 
ority and  rightly  so.  The  thrift  indus- 
try is  in  a  crisis  situation.  The  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion is  presently  insolvent  and  it  has 
to  be  restored  to  financial  solvency. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  American  in- 
vestors, both  large  and  small  investors, 
are  Justifiably  concerned  about  the 
soundness  of  the  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance   system.    The    situation    de- 
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mands  action,  and  we  bring  a  package 
of  action  to  the  floor  today. 

COMMITTEE  CONSIDERATION 

ThU  bill.  S.  774,  is  a  tough  compre- 
hensive response  to  the  current  crisis. 

We  have  expedited  consideration  of 
the  bill  at  the  request  of  the  President 
and  at  the  urging  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  we  bring  it  to  the  floor 
today.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  act 
on  it  and  pass  it  from  the  Senate  early 
this  week. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  operate 
on  the  floor  in  the  same  bipartisan 
spirit  that  we  have  operated  in  the 
committee. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  act  itself  accomplishes  three 
critical  objectives  in  combination. 
These  objectives  will  work  to  preserve 
a  system  of  Federal  deposit  insurance 
in  which  all  depositors  can  justifiably 
have  confidence. 

First,  the  act  breaks  the  unfortu- 
nately close  relationship  between  the 
thrift  industry  and  its  regulators.  The 
act  does  this  by  separating  the  insur- 
ance, regulatory,  credit,  and  promo- 
tional functions  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  from  one  another. 
The  act  places  the  insurance  functions 
under  the  FDIC,  the  regulatory  fimc- 
tion  under  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  promotion  and  chartering 
functions  under  a  new,  independent. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Agency. 

Second,  the  act  curtails  excessive 
risk-taking  by  federally  insured 
thrifts.  It  imposes  new  capital  require- 
ments on  thrifts.  It  places  tight  con- 
trols on  the  investment  activities  of 
State-chartered  thrifts  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries. These  State-chartered  thrifts 
are  responsible  for  the  lion's  share  of 
thrift  losses.  The  act  also  strengthens 
the  qualified  thrift  lender  test  to 
ensure  that  the  benefits  of  Federal 
thrift  charters  do  not  flow  to  entities 
whose  activities  undermine  the  sound- 
ness of  the  industry.  And  the  act 
places  stronger  controls  on  the  com- 
mercial real  estate  lending  authority 
of  federally  chartered  thrifts. 

Finally,  the  act  clarifies  and  renews 
the  Federal  Government  commitment 
to  maintaining  a  vital  and  competitive 
thrift  industry  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Nation's  housing  finance  system. 

Many  people  ask  how  important  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  is  today  in 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  our 
country.  I  should  note  that  last  year 
over  half  of  all  the  mortgage  origina- 
tion activity  done  in  the  United  States, 
individual  mortgages  and  for  families, 
were  made  by  savings  and  loans. 

So,  while  there  are  other  competi- 
tors in  that  business  if  suddenly  we 
were  to  see  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try across  the  50  States  vanish  from 
the  picture  we  would  have  enormous 
disruption  in  mortgage  lending  and 
homeownership  which  is  tough 
enough  now  for  people  to  achieve  and 


would  just  be  that  much  more  difficult 
for  people  to  achieve. 

So  this  is  a  vital  industry.  It  needs  to 
be  preserved  to  meet  that  central 
public  purpose,  and  that  is  also,  I 
might  say,  the  view  of  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration stated  both  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  testimony  before  our 
committee. 

BACKGROUND 

I  will  review  some  of  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  act  in  a  few  minutes. 
First,  I  want  to  describe  some  of  the 
events  that  made  this  legislation  nec- 
essary. 

I  wish  to  just  review  also  at  the 
outset  some  of  the  factors  that  led  to 
the  catastrophic  system  failure  that 
we  have  seen  take  place  in  the  savings 
and  loan  system  and  in  the  Insurance 
system  over  roughly  the  last  decade. 

INFLATION 

One  of  the  first  factors  that  began 
to  imdermine  the  industry  was  the  in- 
flation that  came  along  in  the  late 
1970's  when  wage  and  price  inflation 
struck  a  double  blow  at  industry  prof- 
itability. Back  in  those  days  we  had 
regulations  that  limited  the  amount  of 
interest  that  could  be  paid  by  deposit- 
taking  institutions  and  as  interest 
rates  shot  way  up,  money  moved  out 
of  the  system  into  uninsured  forms  of 
investment.  The  savings  and  loans  and 
for  that  matter  banks  as  well  found 
themselves  in  a  situation  where  depos- 
its were  leaving,  going  to  higher  yield- 
ing investments  down  the  street. 

Second,  thrifts  lost  money  to  infla- 
tion because  assets  were  tied  up  in 
long-term  mortgages  yielding  less  than 
market  rates  of  return,  especially 
when  we  broke  into  high  interest  rates 
going  up  into  the  high  teens. 

DEREGULATION 

In  the  early  1980's  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment enacted  several  measures  to 
restore  the  thrift  industry  to  profit- 
ability. 

The  interest  rate  ceiling  was  re- 
moved and  thrifts  were  allowed  to 
engage  in  a  variety  of  previously  off- 
limits  types  of  investments  including 
commercial  real  estate  lending.  They 
were  allowed  to  make  adjustable  mort- 
gages. 

State  gove:-nments  followed  the  lead 
of  the  National  Government  and  in 
some  cases  went  much  further.  Texas 
and  California,  in  particular,  removed 
virtually  all  restrictions  on  the  invest- 
ment activities  of  State-chartered 
thrifts.  It  is  no  coincidence  that,  ac- 
cording to  Bank  Board  estimates  we 
have  gotten  just  in  the  last  few  days, 
that  the  failures  of  State-chartered 
thrifts  in  just  two  States,  Texas  and 
California,  for  last  year  amounted  to 
70  percent  of  all  of  the  thrift  losses  in 
the  country.  We  previously  had  a 
lower  estimate  than  that,  but  the  esti- 
mate has  been  revised  upward.  It  also 
turns  out  that  the  same  two  States 


comprised  54  percent  of  all  of  the 
losses  in  the  previous  year.  1987. 

So  as  we  have  gone  behind  that  in- 
formation to  really  understand  the  dy- 
namics of  how  this  problem  developed, 
it  is  obvious  at  least  to  me  that  the 
very  broad  range  of  State  powers  and 
operating  authority  created  patterns 
of  risk  that  were  unsoimd.  and  that 
these  patterns  have  been  one  of  the 
most  critical,  if  not  the  most  critical, 
factors  in  causing  this  system  to  expe- 
rience the  catastrophic  failure  that 
brings  us  to  the  floor  today. 

PRAUD  AND  INSIDER  ABUSE 

There  was  also  a  problem  over  the 
last  several  years  in  the  area  of  fraud 
and  insider  abuse.  In  the  wake  of  the 
deregulation  that  I  just  cited  in  the 
early  eighties,  many  new  players 
swarmed  into  the  thrift  business. 
Some  clearly  were  crooks  and  con  men 
hoping  to  gamble  federally  insured  de- 
posits into  vast  personal  fortunes,  in 
States  that  had  a  wide  open  charter. 
In  California,  for  example,  there  were 
235  applicants  who  sought  permission 
to  open  thrifts  between  1982  and  1984. 
That  is  a  lot  of  people  to  come  forward 
in  a  business  where  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  significant  capital  is  needed 
at  the  outset. 

Few  of  those  were  Jimmy  Stewart- 
like thrift  managers  who  regarded 
taking  deposits  as  a  matter  of  public 
trust  and  few  subscribed  to  the  indus- 
try's longstanding  principles  of  con- 
servative lending.  Some  of  these  high 
fliers  lavished  money  on  spectacular 
events,  on  very  ornate  offices,  corpo- 
rate jets,  and  limousines,  exorbitant 
salaries  and  dividends,  risky  invest- 
ments and,  above  all,  bad  loans,  Many 
of  them  made  loans  or  invested  direct- 
ly in  windmill  farms,  toxic  waste 
dumps,  vast  tracts  of  land  held  on 
speculation,  and  other  highly  lever- 
aged investment  categories. 

Some  of  these  investments  were  just 
plain  foolish  and  imprudent,  but  later 
investigation  has  shown  a  widespread 
pattern  of  fraud  and  illegal  conduct. 

The  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  Attorney 
General  have  both  foimd  that  insider 
abuse  was  a  major  factor  in  thrift  fail- 
ures. The  head  of  the  Federal  Thrift 
Regulators  in  California  testifed  that 
5.384  incidences  of  suspected  criminal 
activity  had  been  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  his  district 
alone. 

Now.  there  Is  in  this  legislation  $50 
million  set  aside  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  go  out  after  those  individ- 
uals who  defrauded  the  system  and 
who  looted  the  system,  to  track  them 
down  and  bring  them  to  justice  and  re- 
cover everything  we  can  financially. 

Senator  Bond,  who  is  on  the  floor, 
has  had  a  very  strong  interest  in  that, 
as  I  have,  and  several  others  on  the 
committee. 
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We  had.  In  addition  to  those  two 
major  causes  of  this  difficulty,  a  re- 
gional recession  that  was  generally 
concentrated  in  the  Southwest  but 
very  partioilarly  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  Since  the  mid-1980's,  the  econo- 
my of  that  part  of  the  country  has 
taken  a  real  beating.  Among  the  eight 
regions  of  the  country,  the  Southwest 
and  Rocky  Mountain  regions  ranked 
lowest  in  personal  Income  growth,  be- 
tween 1982  and  1988. 

Inevitably,  a  weak  economy  harms 
even  strong  conservative  lenders  and 
for  weak,  speculative  lenders  a  weak 
economy  can  be  devastating.  Loans  se- 
cured by  overvalued  property  became 
large  losses  when  property  values  fell 
very  sharply.  Real  estate  development 
loans  turn  sour  when  buyers  or  ten- 
ants fail  to  materialize.  That  is  a 
major  part  of  what  capsized  the 
system  coming  into  the  late  eighties. 

RXSFOHSK  OP  HXGULATOIIS 

Then  there  was  a  response  of  the 
regulators.  As  the  thrift  industry  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate,  the  regulators 
generally  downplayed  the  problems 
and,  by  and  large,  when  actions  were 
taken,  usually  moved  to  loosen  the  re- 
quired standards.  As  balance  sheets 
eroded,  the  regulators  lowered  the 
capital  standard  and  allowed  almost 
anything  to  count  as  capital. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
foolishly  limited  the  number  and  com- 
pensation of  thrift  examiners. 

In  fact.  Senator  Garn  and  I  came  to 
the  floor  to  fight  to  set  aside  the  re- 
strictions of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
which  were  preventing  the  regulators 
from  being  able  to  hire  the  examiners 
that  they  needed  to  go  out  and  to 
really  supervise  sufficiently  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry.  We  had  a  big 
fight  over  that.  We  eventually  won 
that,  but  there  was  a  period  of  delay 
and  that  was  really.  I  think,  hurtful  to 
this  situtation. 

We  found,  for  example,  that  while 
•nets  of  the  California  thrifts  alone 
more  than  doubled  form  $130  billion 
to  $270  billion  between  the  years  of 
1982  and  1986,  the  examination  staff 
increased  by  Jiist  a  single  individual. 
going  from  84  to  85  individuals  serving 
there.  So  we  can  see  this  enormous  ex- 
plosion in  activity  that  needed  moni- 
toring and  supervising  in  a  regulated 
industry  with  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance. But  the  monitoring  Just  was  not 
happening. 

Moreover,  we  find  in  looking  back 
that  the  turnover  among  examiners 
was  very  high  because  thrift  examin- 
ers were  Just  not  compensated  ade- 
quately. 

KXIKH'I  OP  THX  CUIUIENT  PKOBLEM 

So  these  factors,  among  others  that 
I  mentioned,  helped  bring  us  to  our 
current  crisis.  Thrift  failures  have  cost 
the  FSLIC  an  estimated  $78  billion  so 


far  this  decade.  Nobody  knows  for  sure 
how  much  more  money  it  will  take  to 
resolve  the  problem  once  and  for  all. 
Responsible  estimates  range  from  $50 
billion,  on  the  one  hand,  to  over  $150 
billion  on  the  other.  This  is  clearly  a 
problem  of  unprecedented  scale  for  us 
to  have  to  face  auid  solve. 

The  eventual  cost  of  resolving  the 
thrift  will  be  the  difference  between 
the  outstanding  liabilities  of  insolvent 
thrifts  and  the  value  of  their  assets. 
As  of  December  31,  1988,  358  thrifts 
reported  insolvency  under  Generally 
Accepted  Accounting  Principles 
[GAAP].  These  thrifts  had  assets  with 
a  book  value  of  about  $100  billion,  but 
nobody  has  estimated  the  actual 
market  value  of  those  assets.  Another 
396  thrifts  reported  capital  to  assets 
ratios  of  less  than  3  percent  under 
GAAP.  Such  thrifts  are  generally  con- 
sidered weak,  and  a  portion  of  them 
will  become  insolvent  soon.  These 
weak  thrifts  had  about  $280  billion  in 
assets  at  book  value.  Again,  nobody 
knows  the  actual  market  value  of  their 
assets. 

So  this  bill  and  legislation  can  prop- 
erly be  called  emergency  legislation  in- 
tended primarily  to  provide  funds  to 
resolve  current  and  expected  failures 
of  federally  insured  thrifts  and  to  re- 
store the  value  of  insured  deposits. 

SUBSTANTIVK  PKATTTRES  OP  THE  BILL 

By  using  every  means  available  to 
us,  this  legislation  also  aims  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  this  massive  systemic 
failure  of  the  industry  and  its  regula- 
tors. 

Given  the  severe  time  constraints 
and  the  extraordinary  complexity  of 
the  problem,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is 
the  best  bill  we  could  produce  under 
the  circumstance.  But  I  also  want  to 
say  at  this  point  that  if  someone  were 
to  ask  if  this  package,  as  well-crafted 
as  I  think  it  is  under  the  circum- 
stances, within  the  limitations  that  we 
find  confining  us.  is  this  package  abso- 
lutely a  fail-safe  package  that  will  get 
the  Job  done  in  the  future  and  are  we 
certain  we  can  have  that  kind  of  an 
outcome.  I  would  have  to  say  that  we 
cannot  give  that  kind  of  a  guarantee. 
We  can  say  that  it  provides  the  best 
and  the  most  prudent  option  for  the 
S&L  industry  to  restore  itself  over  a 
period  of  time.  But  there  is  no  certain 
guarantee  that  this  plan  or  any  plan 
will  work  exactly  the  way  we  would 
like  it  to.  Future  events  could  occur 
that  would  require  further  adjust- 
ments to  this  legislation  as  we  go  down 
the  line. 

I  can  say  this  on  behalf  of  our  com- 
mittee: We  are  acutely  sensitive  to 
that  possibility  and  we  intend  to  be 
very  vigorous  in  our  oversight  respon- 
sibilities on  this  legislation,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  system,  and  all  other 
issues  within  our  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion. So  that  if  we  see  further  adjust- 
ments are  needed  down  the  line  for 
one  reason  or  another,  we  will  bring 


that  to  light  and  we  will  cut  on  it  Just 
as  rapidly  as  we  posssibly  can. 

In  general,  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Reform,  Recovery  and  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1989.  S.  774.  responds  to 
the  crisis  in  the  thrift  industry  in 
three  ways. 

First,  the  act  provides  an  administra- 
tive and  financial  vehicle  for  raising 
and  disbursing  fimds  needed  to  resolve 
thrifts  that  have  failed  already  or  are 
expected  to  fail  in  the  near  future. 

Second,  the  act  creates  new  regula- 
tory structures  to  preserve  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
system  and  Federal  thrift  regulation. 

Third,  the  act  places  new  limits  on 
the  abilities  of  both  State  and  federal- 
ly chartered  thrifts  to  engage  in  exces- 
sively risky  activities  that  pose  sub- 
stantitd  risk  to  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance System. 

In  addition.  I  am  proud  to  report 
that  this  bill  strengthens  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  in  several  important 
respects: 

It  provides  stronger  restrictions  on 
the  activities  of  State  thrift  institu- 
tions. 

It  strengthens  the  qualified  thrift 
lender  test. 

It  refines  the  Federal  thrift  charter. 

It  limits  loans  to  one  borrower  and 
adopts  new  loan  to  value  ratios. 

It  reforms  thrift  industry  regulation 
to  separate  the  credit  and  regulatory 
functions  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks. 

And  it  provides  the  FDIC  with  new 
procedures  for  suspending  the  deposit 
insurance  of  any  institution  that  has 
no  tangible  capital. 

Having  said  that.  I  think  we  can.  in 
fact,  say  that  within  the  bounds  of  the 
situation  that  we  find  ourselves  in. 
this  package  is  the  soundest  and 
toughest  package  that  we  can  put  to- 
gether, particularly  in  the  time  limits 
available  to  us. 

I  want  to  indicate,  in  terms  of  some 
of  the  structural  inadequacies  of  the 
existing  regulatory  system,  that  we 
have  moved  in  every  way  to  change 
and  substantially  overhaul  the  struc- 
ture of  the  system.  By  the  nature  of 
the  legislation,  the  bill  does  not.  as  it 
cannot,  legislate  the  judgment  of 
future  regulators,  nor  dones  it  try  to 
micromanage  their  actions.  There  are 
things  they  must  do  in  their  capacity 
that  we  cannot  undertake  to  direct 
them  to  do  or  do  for  them. 

But.  in  setting  the  structural  re- 
forms in  place,  this  bill  does  provide 
the  insurance  fund  and  the  regulators 
with  strong  new  tools  to  carefully  con- 
trol investment  risks  of  all  types  and 
provides  the  means  to  take  decisive 
action  when  they  detect  abuse. 

PUNOING  MEASURES 

The  FSLIC  needs  money  to  close  in- 
solvent thrifts  and  pay  off  their  de- 
positors. This  bill  provides  every 
penny  requested  by  the  administra- 
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tion,  including  $50  million  to  pursue 
cases  of  fraud  and  to  seek  financial  re- 
covery. The  bill  creates  a  Resolution 
FHuuUng  Corporation  owned  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  to  borrow 
money  in  the  capital  markets  for  reso- 
lution of  insolvent  institutions.  The 
Federal  Home  Losui  Banks  will  repay 
the  principal  and  some  of  the  interest 
of  what  Refcorp  obligations. 

Refcorp  borrowing  will  not  count  as 
Government  spending  for  Gramm- 
Rudman  purposes.  Only  Treasury's  in- 
terest payments  will  be  scored  on- 
budget. 

MEASURES  TO  RESTRUCTUM  THE  REGUIATORY 
SYSTEM 

Inadequacies  in  the  existing  system 
of  thrift  regulation  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  crisis  in  the  indus- 
try. Many  of  these  inadequacies  are 
structural  in  nature.  This  bill  radically 
reforms  the  existing  regulatory  struc- 
ture in  an  effort  to  create  a  more  vig- 
orous and  successful  regulatory 
scheme. 

1.  CREATION  or  THE  RESOLUTIOH  TRUST 

CORPORATION 

One  such  change  is  the  creation  of 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  to 
manage  the  staggering  responsibility 
of  disposing  of  failed  thrifts  and  their 
asset.  The  latest  estimate  is  some  $400 
billion  worth  of  assets.  The  biU  creates 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  It 
contemplates  that  the  RTC.  as  it  is 
called,  will  not  become  a  huge  bu- 
reaucracy but  rather  will  contract 
with  the  FDIC  and  perhaps  other  enti- 
ties for  management  of  most  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  bill  improves  upon  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  by  incorporating  a 
series  of  measures  intended  to  safe- 
guard against  fraud  and  waste  in  the 
RTC's  operations.  First,  the  bill  pro- 
vides added  expertise  to  the  Oversight 
Board  that  will  govern  the  RTC  by  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  private 
sector  among  its  members.  Second,  the 
bill  subjects  agents  and  employees  of 
the  RTC  to  the  same  ethical  safe- 
guards that  currently  binds  FDIC  em- 
ployees. Third,  the  bill  establishes  re- 
gional advisory  boards  to  provide  the 
RTC  with  additional  insight  into  local 
conditions. 

2.  SEPARATION  OF  BANK  BOARS  PUNCTIOHS 

In  another  area,  in  the  old  S&L 
system,  the  Bank  Board  had  too  many 
conflicting  responsibilities.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  regulate  the  thrift  industry. 
At  the  same  time,  it  chartered  thrifts 
and  promoted  the  industry.  It  also  su- 
pervised the  industry's  Insurance  fimd 
and  was  the  overseer  of  the  credit 
functions  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks. 

History  has  proven  that  was  un- 
sound and  unworkable.  The  different 
roles  of  the  Bank  Board  necessarily 
conflict,  and  these  conflicts  work  to 
the  detriment  of  all  concerned.  The 
proposed  bill  includes  three  key  meas- 
ures that,  in  combination,  will  resolve 


these  conflicts  and  drastically  alter 
the  regulatory  context. 

First,  the  bill  removes  the  thrift  in- 
dustry's insurance  fund  from  Bank 
Board  supervision.  The  bill  places  the 
insurance  fund,  renamed  the  Savings 
Association  Insurance  Ftmd  [SAIF], 
under  the  administration  of  the  FDIC. 

Second,  the  bill  creates  a  new 
bureau  within  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions, to  serve  as  the  new  center  of 
regulatory  functions  previously  exer- 
cised by  employees  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  imder  Bank  Board 
authority. 

Third,  the  bill  abolishes  the  existing 
Bank  Board  and  replaces  it  with  a  new 
agency,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Agency,  to  be  known  as  FHLBA.  while 
the  Bank  Board  had  many  functions, 
the  FHLBA  will  have  just  one:  to  mon- 
itor the  credit  activities  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks. 


MEASURES  TO  CURTAIL  EXCESSIVE  RISK  TAKING 

In  addition  to  the  structural  reforms 
outlined  above,  this  bill  would  enact  a 
host  of  substantive  reforms  to  existing 
regulations  of  thrift  activities.  The 
most  Important  reforms  are  as  follows. 
First,  in  the  area  of  capital  standards, 
the  administration  proposed  strong, 
new  capital  standards,  and  a  target 
compliance  date  of  June  1.  1991.  This 
bill  follows  the  administration's  pro- 
posal in  most  respects. 

There  are  two  standards.  Under  this 
bill,  both  banks  and  thrifts  will  have 
to  satisfy  two  capital  tests  as  of  June 
1,  1991.  First,  they  will  have  to  comply 
with  a  risk-based  capital  standard.  As 
a  backstop,  we  have  also  imposed  a 
second,  more  traditional,  standard, 
called  a  leverage  ratio.  It  is  an  abso- 
lute floor  below  which  capital  can  not 
fall.  The  current  leverage  ratio  for 
banks  is  6  percent  of  assets.  As  of  June 
1,  1991,  the  leverage  ratio  for  thrifts 
will  have  to  equal  or  exceed  that  in 
effect  for  commercial  banks. 

The  other  important  capital  issue  is 
what  actually  counts  as  capital.  Up  to 
now,  lots  of  things  have  counted  as 
capital  that  will  not  coimt  toward  the 
leverage  ratio  standard  under  this 
bill— things  like  deferred  losses  and 
long  term  liabilities.  Most  importantly, 
the  bill  phases  out  the  inclusion  of 
goodwill  in  capital  calculation.  To  pre- 
vent a  massive  shock  to  an  already 
struggling  industry,  the  bill  permits 
thrifts  to  phase  out  their  goodwill  over 
as  much  as  25  years.  In  addition,  the 
bill  prohibits  both  banks  and  thrifts 
from  counting  as  capital  any  goodwill 
they  acquire  in  transactions  consiun- 
mated  after  April  12,  1989.  The  insur- 
ance regulator  however  has  the  power 
to  withdraw  deposit  msurance  from 
any  institution  whose  capital  position 
is  determined  to  be  unsafe  and  un- 
sound and  a  risk  to  the  insurance 
fund. 

Although  the  new  capital  standards 
will  apply  in  June  1991  thrifts  that  do 


not  meet  the  higher  standards  now 
will  have  to  submit  a  plan  outlining  a 
prudent  course  for  reaching  the  new 
standard  by  the  deadline.  After  1991, 
any  remaining  undercapitalized  thrifts 
will  have  their  growth  restricted  to 
residential  mortgage  lending  and 
other  low-risk  activities,  and  all  this 
restricted  growth  will  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  tangible  capital. 

Also,  we  have  moved  in  the  area  of 
what  we  call  early  intervention. 
Thrifts  whose  stated  "capital"  consists 
solely  of  goodwill,  have  no  real  capital. 
Thrifts  such  as  these  are  the  ones 
most  prone  to  jeopardize  the  insur- 
ance fund  by  all  kinds  of  risky  activity. 
This  biU  empowers  the  FDIC  to  step 
in  and  terminate  its  insurance,  if  it 
does  not  approve  the  business  plan  of 
the  individual  thrift.  It  is  an  absolute 
regulatory  safeguard. 

In  recent  years,  regulators  have  per- 
mitted thrifts  and  their  subsidiaries  to 
engage  in  a  wide  range  of  risky  activi- 
ties. This  bill  would  curtail  such  activi- 
ties by  making  existing  regulations 
substantially  tougher  in  a  number  of 
areas. 

Current  law  for  example,  permits 
thrifts  to  make  commercial  real  estate 
loans  of  up  to  40  percent  of  their 
assets.  This  is  too  high.  The  PSLIC 
has  lost  large  sums  of  money  because 
of  the  commercial  real  estate  losses  at 
scores  of  faUed  thrifts.  This  bill  re- 
stricts commercial  real  estate  lending 
by  federally  insured  thrifts  to  four 
times  the  thrift's  capital,  and  that  is  a 
much  lower  and  sounder  standard. 

Current  regulations  permit  thrifts  to 
loan  up  to  100  percent  of  their  capital 
to  a  single  borrower.  That  needed  to 
be  changed.  It  only  takes  a  single  de- 
fault on  a  loan  for  100  percent  of  a 
thrift's  capital  to  render  the  thrift  in- 
solvent. Such  foolish  concentrations  of 
assets  should  not  be  permitted.  Com- 
mercial banks,  by  contrast,  may  lend 
only  15  percent  of  their  capital  to  a 
single  borrower.  With  limited  excep- 
tions, this  bill  would  subject  thrifts  to 
the  same  restrictions. 

This  is  a  very  important  area  I  am 
about  to  touch  on.  I  have  mentioned  it 
earlier,  and  that  is  the  area  the  State- 
chartered  thrifts  and  the  powers  that 
States  have  granted  that  go  way 
beyond  the  Federal  operating  charter 
but  nevertheless  are  connected  to  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance.  We  have  just 
learned  over  the  weekend  in  the  re- 
vised figures  that  70  percent,  70  per- 
cent of  all  FSLIC  expenditures  in 
1988,  that  Is  money  out  of  the  insur- 
ance fund,  went  to  pay  for  problems 
created  by  State-chartered  thrifts  in 
Texas  and  California,  just  two  States 
absorbing  70  percent  of  the  national 
losses  last  year;  those  same  two  States 
absorbing  54  percent  of  the  national 
losses  in  the  year  before  that,  1987. 

We  can  debate  this  but  I  think  the 
facts  are  clear,  that  excessive  Stete 
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powers  were  a  fundamental  cause  of 
those  enormous  losses  in  those  par- 
ticular States  and  others  like  them. 

We  cannot  let  irresponsible  State 
legislatures  hold  the  keys  to  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Fund.  This  bill 
substantially  curtails  the  ability  of 
State-chartered  thrifts  to  make  risky 
investments  with  federally  insured  de- 
posits. The  bill  would  give  the  FDIC 
the  power  to  declare  by  regulation,  or 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  that  particular 
types  or  levels  of  nontraditional  activi- 
ties are  unsafe.  If  they  make  such  a 
finding,  they  can  act  to  prevent  it. 

Direct  investments  are  also  prohibit- 
ed. Numerous  State-chartered  thrifts 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  freedoms 
granted  by  State  legislatures  to  invest 
directly  in  windmill  farms,  fast  food 
franchises,  car  washes,  innumerable 
real  estate  development  projects,  and 
all  kinds  of  other  enterprises.  Invest- 
ments like  these  are  too  risky  a  use  of 
federally  insured  deposits.  This  bill 
completely  prohibits  direct  invest- 
ments by  federally  insured  thrifts.  If 
the  owners  of  a  thrift  want  to  make 
investments  like  these,  they  must  do 
so  with  a  separately  capitalized  subsid- 
iary cut  off  from  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance in  the  future. 

Many  thrifts  have  invested  in  the 
lower  grade  corporate  debt  securities 
known  as  junk  bonds.  Such  debt  car- 
ries a  higher  yield,  but  also  a  higher 
risk  than  investment  grade  debt  secu- 
rities. The  proposed  bill  limits  junk 
bond  investments  by  State-chartered 
thrifts  and  their  subsidiaries  to  the 
amount  that  a  federally  chartered 
thrift  could  make  directly.  State-chau-- 
tered  thrifts  may  hold  more  than  this 
amount  of  junk  bonds  only  with  FDIC 
approval.  The  bill  gives  the  FDIC  ad- 
ditional powers  to  minimize  its  expo- 
sure from  junk  bond  holdings  it  be- 
lieves to  be  especially  risky. 

Next,  let  me  just  mention  what  we 
call  firewaU  provisions.  The  adminis- 
tration's bill  proposed  certain  restric- 
tions on  transactions  between  a  thrift 
and  its  affiliates.  The  committee 
agreed  that  these  transactions  needed 
to  be  limited.  Private  capital— not  de- 
positor's funds— should  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  activities  of  companies  affili- 
ated with  insured  Institutions.  Accord- 
ingly, this  bill  allows  thrifts  and  their 
affiliates  to  engage  only  in  transac- 
tions permissible  for  banks  and  their 
affiliates  under  sections  23A  and  23B 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  only 
when  the  thrift's  affiliate  is  engaged 
in  activities  permissible  for  a  bank 
holding  company. 

To  simunarize,  the  problems  of  the 
thrift  industry  cannot  wait.  The  com- 
mittee's staff  and  all  involved  have 
been  working  7  days  a  week  since  the 
outset  of  this  session  of  Congress  to 
bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor  in 
solid  and  sensible  shape  in  terms  of  its 
content  and  to  get  it  enacted  so  that 


we  can  stop  the  losses  that  are  going 
on  at  the  present  time. 

The  estimates  are  that  losses  today 
in  savings  and  loans  that  need  to  be 
dealt  with  by  a  replenished  insurance 
fund  are  ruiuiing  somewhere  between 
$500  million  and  $1  billion  a  month. 
That  is  every  30  days.  So  there  is  a  lot 
of  money  at  stake  here  in  the  future, 
in  terms  of  future  loses  that  can  be 
prevented  and  should  be  prevented. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
essential  that  we  act  quickly  and  put 
these  reforms  in  place  that  can  deal 
with  this  problem. 

I  want  to  say  also,  to  the  President 
and  to  the  administration  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  they  moved 
quickly  in  bringing  a  bill  to  us.  They, 
in  turn,  asked  us  to  move  quickly.  We 
have  worked  closely  together  with 
them.  We  have  not  seen  eye  to  eye  on 
each  and  every  issue,  but  we  have  on 
most  issues,  and  I  think,  in  fact,  we 
produced  a  bill  that  is,  in  some  impor- 
tant respects,  even  tougher  in  areas 
where  it  needs  to  be. 

We  have  had  one  difference  on  the 
funding  side.  I  will  not  belabor  that 
point  here,  but  I  have  felt  from  the 
very  beginning  and  have  been  asked 
by  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  see  if  you  can  find  a  way  to  make 
this  package  cost  less  so  you  get  the 
job  done  but  you  do  not  make  the  tax- 
payers pay  any  more  than  they  other- 
wise are  going  to  be  required  to  pay. 
So  we  worked  very  hard  to  find  a  way 
to  shave  down  the  costs.  We  feel  we 
did  find  such  a  way.  It  involves  how  we 
handle  the  accounting  recognition  of 
the  losses  that  have  taken  place,  but  if 
we  do  it  in  a  direct,  on-budget  fashion, 
we  can  actually  then  finance  directly 
through  the  Treasury  to  borrow  the 
money  that  has  to  be  raised  and  we 
can  do  it  at  a  lower  interest  cost  and 
save  the  American  people  $4.5  billion 
over  the  30  years  of  this  program,  or 
roughly  $150  million  a  year. 

To  me  that  is  a  lot  of  money.  I  know 
around  this  town  we  deal  in  large 
amounts  and  after  a  while,  if  we  are 
talking  about  a  problem  that  is  in 
excess  of  $150  billion,  there  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  much  that  amount  of 
savings  on  the  margin  really  amounts 
to.  I  think  it  amounts  to  enough  that 
it  was  really  worth  fighting  to  try  to 
save  it.  We  have  received  editorial  sup- 
port for  that  position  from  the  New 
York  "nmes.  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  others  who 
have  taken  a  close  look  at  our  financ- 
ing proposal  versus  the  administra- 
tion's. 

However,  the  administration  feels 
very  strongly  on  this  issue  and  has 
threatened  to  veto  over  that  issue. 
They  have  threatened  an  extended 
debate  here  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
would  delay  action  if  we  were  to 
pursue  that  course.  It  was  debated  in 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  It  was 
defeated  by  a  margin  of  a  single  vote 


and  that,  in  my  view,  reflects  the  view 
of  the  committee  that  is.  therefore, 
necessarily  and  properly  incorporated 
into  the  bill  that  we  bring  to  the  floor 
today. 

I  do  not  propose  to  rehash  in  any 
great  detail  that  particular  issue, 
except  to  say  I  felt  strongly  about  it 
and  feel  strongly  about  it  now.  I  felt 
we  had  made  a  good  effort  to  find  a 
way  to  get  the  costs  down.  Let  us  not 
forget,  we  have  wrung  every  dime  we 
know  how  to  wring  out  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry,  in  the  condition 
they  find  themselves  in.  So  any  addi- 
tional costs  have  to  be  carried  by  the 
taxpayer,  and  that  means  any  addi- 
tional cost  that  we  can  prevent  saves 
the  taxpayer.  So  that  was  our  purpose 
and  that  is  why  we  developed  it  as  we 
did. 

I  repeat  again,  there  are  no  guaran- 
tees on  this.  We  have  done  the  best 
job  we  know  how  to  do  in  terms  of 
putting  this  package  together  within 
the  constraints  and  the  realities  that 
are  out  there.  There  are  a  lot  of  sav- 
ings and  loans  today  that  are  strug- 
gling. We  think  we  have  provided  the 
kind  of  rational  and  prudent  stairsteps 
for  them  to  climb  over  a  period  of  time 
up  to  a  stronger  position.  Not  all  will 
make  it.  We  tried  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
protects  the  solvency  of  the  system 
and  will  allow  as  many  as  possible  to 
make  it.  Those  that  do  not  make  it  or 
if  the  system  is  altered  in  a  way  that 
causes  more  thrifts  in  the  future  to 
slide  backward  and  slide  into  insolven- 
cy, then  those  just  increase  the  costs 
to  our  Government  and  increase  the 
cost  to  taxpayers. 

So  we  have  been  very  sensitive  to  try 
to  balance  the  job  of  crafting  a  nation- 
al thrift  charter  that  can  be  profita- 
ble, that  can  meet  the  public  interests, 
that  can  attract  capital,  but  do  it  in  a 
safe  and  sound,  prudent  manner  that 
can  protect  the  solvency  of  the  insur- 
ance fund  in  the  future. 

We  think  this  bill  structures  this 
balance  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  do, 
given  the  facts  that  we  face.  So  I  have 
some  real  sense  of  pride  about  the 
work  that  the  conunittee  has  done, 
and  that  is  why  it  comes  to  the  floor 
today  with  the  unanimous  vote  of  21 
to  0.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
star  print  of  the  report  on  S.  774.  the 
savings  and  loan  bill,  to  reflect  the 
changes  that  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
begin  debate  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  financial  pieces  of  legislation 
of  the  last  50  years.  S.  774,  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Reform,  Recovery  and 
Enforcement  Act  of  1989  will  give  the 
regulators  the  two  tools  they  need  to 
clean  up  the  savings  and  loan  mess- 
money  and  regulatory  reform.  It  is 
long  overdue,  but  we  now  have  a  con- 
sensus package  that  addresses  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  the  thrift  indus- 
try head  on. 

As  the  Washington  Post  said  earlier 
this  week,  the  bill  Is  "tough,  sharp  and 
fair."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  strongly 
support  the  bill  because  we  may  have 
a  long  fight  ahead  with  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

That  is  why  I  join  Chairman  Riegle 
in  opposing  all  controversial  amend- 
ments. The  bill  the  Senate  has  before 
it  is  a  carefully  constructed  compro- 
mise that  attracted  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  committee.  Extraneous 
and  controversial  amendments  could 
upset  that  balance  and  lead  us  into 
bickering  and  delays  that  we  simply 
caimot  afford.  Let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  by  some  estimates,  we  are 
losing  as  much  as  $1  billion  per 
month,  which  Is  why  we  must  pass 
this  bill  now. 

Before  I  comment  on  particular  as- 
pect* of  this  legislation,  I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  about  what  President 
Bush  has  ■  done  with  this  legislation 
and  what  Senator  Riegle  has  done  to 
strengthen  it.  Over  the  last  10  years. 
Congress,  two  administrations  and  the 
regulators  have  taken  a  variety  of 
piecemeal  actions  to  try  to  address  the 
problem.  In  some  cases,  action  was 
simply  delayed.  In  others,  temporary 
Band-aids  were  applied  where  massive 
surgery  was  required.  In  still  others, 
the  Industry  simply  persuaded  Con- 
gress and  the  regulators  to  go  easy  on 
them. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions  and  a  re- 
gional depression  in  the  Southwest, 
President  Bush  took  office  facing  a  fi- 
nancial crisis  of  unprecedented  size. 
He  could  have  tried  to  take  the  easy 
path  of  dealing  with  the  problem  in 
some  sort  of  piecemeal  way,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  He  also  could 
have  tried  to  hide  the  problem  from 
the  American  public.  But  he  took  nei- 
ther course  of  action.  Instead,  he 
stepped  right  up  to  the  plate  within 
weeks  of  his  inauguration  with  a  mas- 
sive plan  to  address  the  problem,  $126 
billion  over  10  years  with  taxpayers  on 
the  hook  for  a  big  chunk  of  the  cash. 
He  also  laid  down  the  most  important 
ground  rule  of  this  debate:  No  funds 
would  be  provided  without  reform  of 
the  industry  and  its  regulations. 

Under  this  framework,  the  President 
proposed  sweeping  reforms  that  would 
sever  the  industry's  coziness  with  its 
regulator,  consolidate  the  insurance 
fiinction  imder  one  regulator,  and 
impose  tough  new  capital  require- 
ments on  all  thrifts.  This  plan  also  put 
new  restraints  on  the  powers  of  SUte- 


chartered  thrifts,  many  of  whom  had 
been  taking  excessive  risks  with  de- 
positors' money. 

E^ren  his  critics  acknowledge  that 
the  President  has  showed  extraordi- 
nary leadership  in  moving  so  quickly 
with  such  a  comprehensive  plan.  Sig- 
nificant changes  have  been  made 
along  the  way,  more  significant  ex- 
changes will  come.  But  the  guts  of  the 
administration  plan  has  survived 
intact.  That  is  the  mark  of  a  good, 
solid  plan  that  has  been  pushed  for- 
ward with  good,  solid  leadership.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  with  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest,  however, 
that  the  leadership  stopped  with  the 
President  or  his  administration.  The 
entire  Senate  Banking  Committee 
took  an  active  role  in  making  the 
President's  package  even  better  and 
stronger.  One  person  in  particular 
played  the  leading  role  in  shaping  the 
Senate  bill,  forging  a  unanimous  con- 
sensus to  report  it  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. That  was  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  might  add,  rather  unknown  to 
most  people,  that  Senator  Riegle 
played  a  role  in  trying  to  help  me 
solve  this  problem  in  1986.  I  said  it 
many  times  in  committee,  but  I  great- 
ly regret  the  fact  that  we  have  to  be 
here  today.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
we  would  not  be  here  today  talking 
about  a  $126  billion  problem  if  we  had 
passed  the  $15  biUion  in  PSLIC  recapi- 
talization in  October  of  1986  that  Sen- 
ator Riegle  and  I  tried  so  hard  to 

I  go  back  with  just  a  little  bit  of  his- 
tory and  my  irritation  with  the  House 
and  why,  when  we  talk  about  capital 
standards,  this  body  must  stick  with 
the  tough  capital  standards  in  this 
bill.  We  must  not  yield  once  again,  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  in 
its  bill,  to  industry  efforts  to  weaken 
those  standards.  I  hope  that  when  we 
finish  and  go  to  conference,  the 
Senate  will  simply  say  that  it  will  not 
accept  any  watering  down  of  capital 
standards. 

But  to  go  back  to  1986,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  I 
simply  decided  that  there  should  be 
nothing  else  before  the  committee 
except  a  legislative  plan  to  solve  the 
thrift  problem.  At  the  time  I  had  a 
very  large  banking  bill  that  I  had  been 
working  on  for  2  years.  In  July  1986,  I 
stood  on  this  floor  and  I  said,  "I  am 
withdrawing  the  entire  banking  pack- 
age except  for  a  $15  billion  FSLIC  re- 
capitalization plan.  That  is  all  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  should  ac- 
complish during  1986,  just  to  put  a 
finger  in  the  dike. " 

On  the  very  last  night  of  that  ses- 
sion, we  were  having  trouble  here  on 
the  floor.  We  walked  back  into  the 
anteroom  behind  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer's chair  and  Senator  Riegle  talked 
to  his  colleagues  on  the  Democratic 


side  and  said,  "We  need  to  let  the 
chairman's  bill  go  through." 

At  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  Sat- 
urday, when  we  passed  that  bill,  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  not 
accept  it  without  adding  a  massive 
housing  authorization  bill.  They 
would  not  let  it  go  through  clean.  It 
ping  ponged  back  and  forth  several 
times  between  this  body  and  the  other 
body.  Finally,  the  House  simply  decid- 
ed not  to  accept  a  clean  bill  under  any 
circumstances. 

Not  only  that,  but  title  I  and  title  II 
of  the  1982  Gam-St  Germain  Act, 
which  gave  the  regulators  such  emer- 
gency powers  as  the  authority  to 
merge  troubled  thrifts  across  State 
lines,  expired  on  September  30,  1986. 
The  House  of  Representatives  not 
only  did  not  give  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  new  authority  and 
$15  billion  to  deal  with  this  problem 
nearly  2%  years  ago,  but  it  also  did  not 
extend  the  emergency  procedures  that 
had  been  in  effect  for  4  years. 

So  we  left  session  without  new  au- 
thority, without  new  money,  and 
taking  away  existing  emergency 
powers  that  the  agencies  had  had  for  4 
years. 

The  kindest  thing  I  can  say  about 
the  House  in  doing  that  is  total  irre- 
sponsibility. As  has  been  said  many 
times,  there  is  enough  blame  to  go 
around,  and  there  is,  but  if  you  want 
to  single  out  the  No.  1  culprit  it  is  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  killed 
that  bill  in  October  1986. 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  Insult  any- 
body's intelligence  by  saying  that  if  we 
had  passed  that  $15  billion  biU,  it 
would  have  solved  the  problem.  But  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  the  problem 
would  be  at  least  half  what  it  is  today 
because  that  $15  billion  would  have 
provided  funds  to  close  down  a  lot  of 
those  brain-dead  institutions  before 
they  continued  to  grow  and  before 
they  continued  to  make  bad  loans.  It 
would  have  greatly  lessened  the  prob- 
lem—at least  by  half. 

So  now  it  is  the  House  once  agam 
that  is  weakening  capital  standards. 
When  do  they  learn?  When  do  they 
quit  yielding  to  the  special  interest 
groups  that  caused  the  problem  to 
begin  with  and  come  up  with  a  tough 
bill?  I  hope  my  colleagues  understand 
that  the  Senate  bill  is  a  tough  biU  in 
many,  many  respects  and  it  should  not 
be  watered  down. 

I  can  tell  you  from  experience  it  is 
not  easy  to  move  your  first  bill 
through  a  committee  as  chairman,  es- 
peciaUy  when  It  Is  a  major  piece  of  leg- 
islation. Senator  Riegle  picked  one  of 
the  biggest  banking  bills  in  the  last  50 
years  for  his  debut,  and  he  has  moved 
it  through  the  committee  like  a  50- 
year  veteran.  . 

Since  assuming  the  chairmanship  in 
January,  he  has  consistently  stressed 
the  importance  of  moving  swiftly  with 
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FSLIC  legislation.  He  has  also  consist- 
ently stressed  the  importance  of 
having  a  legislative  package  that  not 
only  provides  funds  to  meet  the  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  Insured  de- 
positors but  also  deals  with  regulatory 
structure,  thrift  powers  and,  most  im- 
portantly, thrift  capital.  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  chairman  on  all 
of  these  points. 

Chairman  Rieglk  began  hearings  on 
problems  in  the  thrift  industry  at  the 
end  of  January,  3  weeks  before  Con- 
gress even  received  the  administra- 
tion's legislative  proposals  for  dealing 
with  the  issues.  Once  that  package  was 
received,  the  chairman  cleared  the 
committee's  agenda  of  most  other 
items  and  led  the  committee  through 
an  ambitious  hearing  schedule:  14 
hearings  in  S  weeks.  In  all,  the  com- 
mittee has  held  18  days  of  hearings 
since  January  in  preparation  for  last 
week's  markup. 

Two  weeks  ago  my  friend  from 
Michigan  convened  a  series  of  three 
caucuses  in  his  office  for  committee 
members  at  which  we  hammered  out 
the  committee  print  that  became  the 
mai±up  vehicle  for  the  bill  before  us 
today.  The  chairman  had  clear  ideas 
of  where  he  wanted  the  committee  to 
go,  but  he  listened  carefully  to  aU  the 
views  that  were  expressed  in  those 
meetings.  He  brokered  key  compro- 
mises on  several  points.  But  in  the  end 
he  put  his  own  stamp  on  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  that  toughened  the  regula- 
tion that  applies  to  thrifts,  particular- 
ly SUte-chartered  thrifts. 

The  result  is  a  docimient  that  re- 
flected a  true  consensus  of  committee 
sentiment. 

Obviously,  each  of  us  could  write  our 
own  bill;  there  would  be  many  things  I 
would  change  if  it  were  mine.  If  it 
were  his.  he  could  do  the  same,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee 
would  feel  the  same  way.  But  the  com- 
mittee print  was  a  compromise  of  all 
our  views,  it  attracted  few  controver- 
sial amendments  and  it  passed  the 
committee  unanimously  on  a  roUcall 
vote  of  21  to  nothing.  That  is  a  re- 
markable accomplishment  when  you 
have  a  550-page  bill  with  highly  con- 
troversial and  emotional  issues. 

As  a  result,  what  the  Senate  now  has 
before  it  is  a  bill  that  is  overwhelming- 
ly supported  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
That  is  a  tribute  to  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Ricglx.  I  hope  I  can  make  ex- 
actly the  same  statement  when  we 
finish  with  full  Senate  action  on  the 
biU. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  several  aspects 
of  the  bill  that  I  believe  require  spe- 
cial comment. 

rrmsniG 

The  bill  provides  funds  through  a 
combination  of  thrift  industry  borrow- 
ing and  direct  Federal  aid.  Over  the 
next  2%  years.  $50  bUlion  of  thrift  in- 
dustry money  will  pour  into  the  depos- 
it  insurance   fund   to   help   close   or 


merge  insolvent  thrifts.  Another  $32 
billion  of  private  and  public  funds  will 
follow  for  the  years  1992  through 
1999.  And  throughout  this  period  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  on  the 
hook  for  interest  payments  on  indus- 
try bonds  and  payments  due  in  con- 
nection with  old  cases. 

All  told,  the  administration  projects 
the  problem  to  cost  over  $120  billion 
during  the  next  10  years,  with  the 
Federal  Government  picking  up  at 
least  $40  billion  of  the  tab.  This  stag- 
gering projection  provides  a  good  pic- 
ture of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
It  is  truly  mind-boggling. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  and  many  of 
my  constituents  have  asked  me  why 
the  Federal  Government  should  pay 
out  these  vast  sums,  especially  when 
we  have  tight  budget  constraints  and 
so  many  other  pressing  problems. 
They  have  heard  about  the  abuses  of 
the  thrift  industry— the  windmill 
farms,  fried  chicken  franchises,  and 
raw  land  deals— and  they  do  not  want 
their  tax  dollars  to  bailout  the  specu- 
lators and  crooks.  Neither  does  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee. 

I  understand  exactly  why  people  ask 
these  questions,  especially  with  all  the 
media  attention  that  has  been  paid  to 
thrift  industry  abuses.  But  there  are 
two  straightforward  answers. 

First,  we  simply  have  no  choice 
about  paying  these  huge  amounts. 
The  U.S.  Government  stands  behind 
the  deposits  of  every  depositor  in  the 
United  States  up  to  $100,000.  With  aU 
the  thrift  failures  across  the  coujitry, 
it  will  cost  the  enormous  sums  I  have 
Just  described  to  make  these  deposi- 
tors whole.  But  the  price,  as  large  as  it 
is.  must  be  paid  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment's word  and  to  maintain  confi- 
dence in  the  system. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  last  point. 
The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Government  stands  behind  the  in- 
sured deposits  of  every  depositor  in 
this  country.  We  will  pay  whatever  it 
takes  to  make  good  on  this  pledge,  no 
matter  how  many  thrift  and  bank  fail- 
ures we  may  have. 

The  second  answer  is  that  we  are  not 
balling  out  the  speculators  and  crooks 
who  ran  some  of  these  thrifts  into  the 
ground.  Federal  money  is  only  used  to 
make  depositors  whole;  not  one  cent 
has  been  or  will  be  used  to  bail  out  the 
shareholders  and  management  of 
bankrupt  thrifts. 

Let  me  return  now  to  the  key  issues 
involved  in  how  this  plan  will  be 
funded.  First,  as  I  mentioned  above, 
the  plan  proposes  sensible  cost  sharing 
between  Government  and  industry. 

The  Treasury  would  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  net  cost  of  old  deals.  In- 
dustry would  borrow  the  $50  billion  to 
clean  up  the  current  overhang  of  in- 
solvencies, with  Treasury  paying  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  interest  on 
those  obligations.  And  during  the 
1990's.  Treasury  would  cover  most  res- 


olution costs  that  may  arise  so  that  in- 
dustry has  time  to  rebuild  its  insur- 
ance fund  from  insurance  premiums 
collected  during  that  period. 

Some  have  argued  that  creation  of 
an  off-budget  funding  entity,  Refcorp, 
to  raise  the  $50  billion  to  eliminate  in- 
solvent institutions  is  an  unjustifiable 
budget  gimmick.  WhUe  a  $123  billion 
plan  that  adds  only  $40  billion  to  out- 
lays does  smack  of  gimmickry,  its  main 
contribution  to  the  plan  is  to  ensure 
that  industry  pays  its  fair  share  of 
total  costs.  Industry  must  repay  the 
principal  and  share  the  cost  of  the  in- 
terest. 

Considerable  debate  in  committee 
focused  on  means  to  raise  necessary 
funds  at  low  cost  through  Treasury 
borrowing.  It  was  argued  that  this 
could  save  $4.5  billion  over  30  years 
without  triggering  Gramm-Rudman 
problems  in  fiscal  year  1990.  After  con- 
siderable debate,  the  committee  decid- 
ed that  the  benefits  of  lower  cost 
could  not  be  convincingly  demonstrat- 
ed and  that  problems  of  sequestration 
in  fiscal  year  1990  could  not  be  es- 
caped. 

Because  the  administration  threat- 
ened a  veto  over  any  changes  in  the 
funding  mechanism  and  the  benefits 
were  so  nebulous,  the  committee 
adopted  the  administration's  financing 
plan.  I  intend  to  reject  any  effort  to 
alter  this  formula  on  the  floor  and  be- 
lieve there  will  be  strong  bipartisan 
support  to  maintain  the  funding  por- 
tion of  the  plan. 

CAPITAL 

Let  me  add  a  few  brief  words  about 
the  capital  provisions  in  this  bill.  S. 
774  seeks  to  guarantee  that  problems 
like  those  in  the  thrift  industry  today 
will  never  arise  again  and  that  taxpay- 
ers will  never  again  be  asked  to  help 
bail  out  a  thrift  deposit  insurance 
fimd.  The  enhanced  capital  require- 
ments in  S.  774,  particularly  the  re- 
quirements for  real  tangible  capital  in 
thrift  institutions,  are  the  critical  ele- 
ments to  prevent  a  reoccurrence  and 
to  protect  taxpayers. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  any 
amendment  that  would  undermine 
these  strengthened  capital  require- 
ments would  invite  a  reoccurrence  of 
the  very  problems  this  bill  is  designed 
to  address,  and  any  such  amendment 
would  expose  taxpayers  to  the  risk  of 
having  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  another 
deposit-insurance  bailout  in  the 
future.  Thrift  institutions  that  oper- 
ate with  little  or  no  real  tangible  cap- 
ital have  a  perverse  incentive  that  can 
best  l}e  described  as:  "Heads  I  win, 
tails  the  Government  loses."  That  is 
why  I  have  mentioned  capital  so  many 
times  in  this  opening  statement. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Senate 
bill  follows  the  lead  of  the  administra- 
tion's legislative  proposal  in  mandat- 
ing that  thrifts  back  their  activities 
with   real   tangible  capital.   I   under- 
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stand  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives succumbed  once  again  last  week 
to  thrift  industry  pressure  and  voted 
to  gut  part  of  the  administration's  cap- 
ital requirements.  To  vote  for  a  pro- 
posal like  that  you  would  have  to  com- 
pletely ignore  recent  history. 

To  its  credit,  the  Senate  has  thus  far 
resisted  the  industry  pressure  that 
overwhelmed  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee. In  fact,  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  even  tougher  tha^i  the  administra- 
tion proposal  in  allowing  the  FDIC  to 
shut  down  immediately  any  institution 
that  has  no  tangible  capital. 

As  1  said  before,  I  will  oppose  all 
controversial  amendments  to  this  bill. 
But  I  will  especially  oppose  any  for- 
bearance amendments  that  would 
weaken  the  bill's  requirement  that 
thrifts  raise  real  tangible  capital.  It  is 
time  to  stop  letting  thrift  owners 
throw  the  dice  without  any  of  their 
own  money  at  stake. 

OTHER  ISSUES 

The  bill  imposes  important  new  re- 
strictions on  a  State's  ability  to  grant 
broad  powers  to  its  State-chartered  in- 
stitutions that  pose  a  serious  risk  to 
i^e  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Fund. 
While  Chairman  Riegle  did  not  get  ev- 
erything he  wanted  in  this  area,  he  did 
achieve  important  new  protections  for 
the  insiu-ance  fund  and  for  taxpayers. 
The  bill  also  makes  some  important 
changes  in  the  regulatory  structure 
for  thrifts.  Most  importantly,  the  in- 
surance function  is  separated  from  the 
regulatory  function. 

Finally,  the  bill  proposes  putting  the 
thrift  supervision  and  regulation  func- 
tions now  performed  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  into  a  new 
entity,  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations,  under  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  I  see  inadequate  jus- 
tification for  adding  this  additional 
layer  of  bureaucracy,  but  at  least  the 
print  gives  the  new  entity  considerable 
independence.  Moreover,  the  regional 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  are  kept  in- 
dependent of  the  Treasury. 

While  much  work  has  already  been 
done  to  prepare  for  today's  floor 
action,  a  great  deal  of  work  remains  to 
be  done.  It  is  important  to  maintain 
the  momentum  that  has  been  devel- 
oped under  Chairman  Riegle's  leader- 
ship. The  cost  of  delay  would  be  just 
too  great.  Once  again,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  send  this  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  just  as  soon  as  we  possibly 
can. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  very  deep  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  his  very 
kind  personal  comments.  He  sets  a 
work  standard  that  few  of  us  can 
match  around  here,  both  in  terms  of 
effort  and  quality  of  work.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  his  warm  comments,  and 
say  again  how  much  I  enjoy  being  able 
to  work  together.  I  think  we  really 
have  great  teamwork  on  our  commit- 
tee. I  thank  every  Member  for  that. 


I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
over  2  months  ago  President  Bush  an- 
nounced that  he  would  send  to  Con- 
gress major  legislation  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  the  thrift  industry  and  its 
deposit  insurance  fund.  Fifty-three 
days  ago.  Treasury  Secretary  Brady 
unveiled  the  administration's  proposal, 
the  Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Re- 
covery, and  Enforcement  Act.  In  these 
past  53  days,  the  Banking  Committee 
has  held  extensive  hearings  and  dis- 
cussions to  review  and  to  try  to  im- 
prove the  administration's  bill. 

S.  774,  the  committee  reported  fi- 
nancing and  regulatory  reform  propos- 
al, is  not  perfect.  However,  it  is  sound 
legislation.  As  a  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
bill  the  committee  produced,  led  by 
our  distinguished  new  chairman,  Don 
RfEGLE,  and  our  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Garn. 

We  faced  several  fundamental  ques- 
tions in  committee:  Should  there  be  a 
separate  thrift  industry?  How  can  we 
prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  this  crisis? 
How  can  we  minimize  its  cost?  And, 
how  should  we  pay  for  the  mess? 

We  answered  those  four  questions. 
Yes,  there  should  be  a  separate  thrift 
industry.  The  thrift  industry  histori- 
cally has  promoted  homeownership  by 
financing  home  mortgages.  Generally, 
thrifts  that  stayed  with  home  mort- 
gage financing  are  not  in  trouble 
today.  S.  774  tightens  up  the  qualified 
thrift  lender  test  so  that  the  thrift  in- 
dustry will  focus  on  this  important 
public  purpose. 

We  currently  have  just  over  2.900 
thrifts  in  the  United  States.  About  500 
of  those  thrifts  are  insolvent  or  likely 
will  be  insolvent  within  the  next  3 
years.  Almost  1,700  thrifts  are  sound- 
well  capitalized,  profitable,  paying 
their  premiums,  and  paying  their 
taxes.  That  leaves,  of  course,  aroimd 
700  thrifts  which  are  undercapitalized, 
according  to  the  tough  new  capital 
standards  that  this  bill  requires  by 
1991. 

How  can  we  prevent  a  reoccurrence 
of  the  thrift  crisis?  First,  with  real 
capital— capital  that  puts  a  cushion  be- 
tween thrift  losses  and  the  Federal  in- 
surance fund.  We  have  set  up  tough 
standards  in  this  bill.  If  a  thrift 
doesn't  meet  the  new  capital  standards 
in  the  bill  by  1991.  then  it  may  not 
grow.  Second,  by  separating  the  thrift 
insurers  from  the  industry's  regula- 
tors. Third,  by  restricting  certain  risky 
activities.  In  this  regard,  the  commit- 
tee set  standards  even  more  stringent 
than  the  administration  had  request- 
ed—thanks to  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  and  their  staff 
effort— and,  fourth,  by  allowing  the 
FDIC  to  intervene  when  an  institution 


first  starts  to  get  into  trouble.  A  major 
part  of  the  massive  FSLIC  losses  we 
are  now  facing  could  have  been  avoid- 
ed by  such  early  intervention. 

The  next  question  we  have  to 
answer  was,  "How  can  we  minimize 
the  cost  of  this  mess?"  The  most  im- 
portant answer  is,  "fast  action."  Every 
day  of  delay  costs  around  $35  million. 
Insolvent  thrifts  are  hemorrhaging, 
and  healthy  ones  are  losing  their  de- 
posits. In  fact,  deposit  outflow  for  the 
past  5  months  probably  has  been  more 
than  $40  billion.  These  mounting 
losses  and  deposit  outflows  are  why  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  enact  this  bill 
quickly. 

In  addition  to  fast  action,  and  the 
cutbacks  in  risky  activities  I  men- 
tioned before,  there  are  two  other  im- 
portant factors  in  minimizing  costs. 
Aggressive  prosecution  of  all  those 
who  committed  or  contributed  to 
fraud  is  essential.  Again,  the  commit- 
tee bill  adds  several  important  provi- 
sions to  help  prosecutors  make  their 
cases  and  to  speedy  recovery  of  lost 
funds. 

The  other  critical  factor  to  minimiz- 
ing costs  is  how  we  handle  the  transi- 
tion period  to  tougher  capital  stand- 
ards. If  we  handle  it  right,  we  will 
keep  costs  down.  If  we  handle  it  badly, 
we  will  uimecessarily  push  marginal 
thrifts  into  insolvency  and  costs  will 
really  explode.  We  must  look  carefully 
at  these  marginal  institutions  to  make 
sure  that  they  do  not  rack  up  losses, 
but  we  also  must  make  sure  that  they 
have  a  fair  chance  to  succeed. 

I  mentioned  that  700  thrifts  are  un- 
dercapitalized; 250  of  those  have  less 
than  2  percent  tangible  capital:  many 
of  them  may  be  a  lost  cause.  Another 
450  thrifts  have  between  2  and  4  per- 
cent tangible  capital.  If  all  of  these  in- 
stitutions go  under,  we  would  have  an 
additional  more  than  half  a  trillion 
dollars'  worth  of  thrift  assets  to  re- 
solve. 

These  undercapitalized  thrifts  are 
working  very  hard  to  stay  afloat. 
Many  are  profitable,  pay  their  taxes 
and  their  premiums.  By  managing  the 
transition  right.  I  firmly  believe  many 
will  be  able  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
healthy.  I  think  that  is  an  important 
point.  The  bill  takes  some  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  but  we  need  to  contin- 
ue to  work  on  this  issue  as  we  move  to 
the  conference  committee. 

Finally,  the  committee  looked  at 
how  to  pay  for  the  damage  that  al- 
ready has  been  done.  My  first  princi- 
ple in  that  regard  is  to  make  the  thrift 
industry  pay  the  maximum  amount 
possible.  Given  current  economic  pre- 
dictions. I  believe  that  this  bill  does 
follow  that  principle. 

As  you  know,  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Senator  Riegle,  proposed  a 
funding  plsm  which  would  have  saved 
taxpayers  about  $150  million  armually 
in  interest  costs.  I  like  his  plan,  and  I 
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wanted  to  see  it  become  law.  But. 
frankly.  I  saw  no  way  to  get  the  60 
votes  needed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  make  that  plan  work.  So,  re- 
luctantly. I  voted  against  Senator  Rie- 
gle's  funding  plan  in  the  committee. 
Despite  the  clear  merits  of  his  plan,  it 
is  far  more  important  that  we  be  able 
to  vote  on  and  pass  this  bill,  in  my 
opinion.  We  had  to  make  some  tough 
decisions  in  committee.  As  you  know, 
we  are  dealing  with  what  is  at  least  a 
$100  billion  problem.  As  I  said  before, 
this  bill  is  not  perfect.  It  does  not  do 
everything  it  should,  but  it  does  keep  a 
separate  thrift  industry.  It  does  go  a 
long  way  to  preventing  a  reoccurrence 
of  these  problems.  In  several,  but  not 
all  significant  ways,  it  minimizes  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  and  it  allocates 
the  cost  in  the  most  desirable  way  the 
administration  would  allow. 

As  the  new  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer and  Regulatory  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. I  want  to  note  that  we 
added  several  consumer  provisions  to 
the  bill.  First,  two  consumer  or  moder- 
ate-income representatives  will  sit  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  each  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks.  Second,  all 
Federal  regulators  of  mortgage  lenders 
will  report  to  Congress  within  60  days 
on  available  statistical  evidence  of  dis- 
criminatory lending  practices  and  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  action. 
Third,  assets  held  by  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation,  "which  have  so  de- 
creased in  value  that  a  reasonable  re- 
covery is  not  anticipated,"  may  be 
used  for  homeless  shelters,  child  care 
centers,  and  other  public  purposes. 

Other  provisions  encourage  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  procure  goods  and 
services  from  women  and  minority- 
owned  businesses;  require  strong  ethi- 
cal and  conflict-of-interest  standards 
for  the  RTC;  and  authorize  General 
Accounting  Office  oversight  of  all  as- 
pects of  the  legislation  to  safeguard 
taxpayer  funds. 

Even  aside  from  these  consumer  pro- 
visions, this  bill  is  a  consumer  bill.  Too 
many  of  us  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  thrift  depositors  are  consumers. 
The  stockholders  of  failed  thrifts  have 
been  wiped  out;  the  managers  have 
been  thrown  out;  but  the  depositors, 
the  customers,  cannot  be  cut  out. 
Their  money  must  be  kept  safe,  and 
that  is  the  main  reason  for  this  bill. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Banking  Committee  has  acted  respon- 
sibly. We  have  presented  you  with  a 
tough  bill  that  does  the  best  job  possi- 
ble. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  refrain 
from  adding  any  amendments  to  this 
bill  and  to  support  its  immediate  pas- 
sage. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, three  things:  First,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Riegle,  and 
the  ranking  member,  Senator  Garn, 
have  done  outstanding  work.  They  pa- 
tiently, at  great  length  and  with  solid 
determination,   gave   us  all   time   for 


careful  hearings  and  constructed,  in 
my  view,  a  very  sound  bill.  Now,  all  of 
us  could  not  agree  with  all  the  parts  of 
it,  but  I  think,  essentially,  we  have  a 
strong  bill. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  the  bill.  It  is  a 
thick  bill  and  a  complicated  bill.  My 
experience  in  the  past  here  with  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  has  been  that  the 
whole  thrust  of  the  bill  can  be  serious- 
ly damaged  by  amendments  which  are 
well-intentioned  by  the  separate  Sena- 
tors in  this  body,  who  have  not  been 
members  of  the  committee;  and  I  say, 
with  due  respect  to  them,  that  with 
some  reluctance  I  support  the  expres- 
sions made  by  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  that  we  should 
oppose  amendments  to  this  bill. 

A  good  many  of  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues have  talked  to  me  about 
amendments  that  they  contemplate.  I 
know  that  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio,  for  in- 
stance, has  four  consumer  amend- 
ments he  would  like  to  offer.  I  happen 
to  be  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
those  issues.  I  would  say  to  you.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  prepared  to 
have  hearings  in  time  on  those  issues. 
We  are  going  to  bring  up  a  major  bank 
powers  bill  again,  similar  to  the  one 
that  we  passed  94  to  2  in  the  Senate 
last  year.  I  think,  at  the  time  when  we 
are  extending  additional  powers  to 
banks,  that  is  the  appropriate  time  to 
discuss  certain  consumer  matters.  In 
my  view,  banks  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
quiesce in  some  of  these  consumer 
concerns  in  exchange  for  significant 
extensions  of  their  financial  powers. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say,  although  it  is 
somewhat  repetitious,  that  I  regret 
that  I  ultimately  decided  not  to  sup- 
port the  chairman  in  the  committee 
on  his  own  plan  for  financing  this  bill. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  administration 
is  committed  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Brady's  plan.  Necessarily, 
there  always  is  some  compromise  in 
these  legislative  procedures.  I  think 
the  committee  was  wise  to  accept,  as 
part  of  the  principle  of  a  reasonable 
accommodation,  the  plan  of  Secretary 
Brady.  While  I  was  in  the  minority  in 
my  own  party  in  the  committee  in  sup- 
porting that  view.  I  intend  to  support 
that  position  again  on  the  floor.  Mr. 
President,  in  doing  that,  it  is  my  view 
that  we  can  have  an  accommodation 
which  all  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  can  live  with. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues,  a  bill  which  I 
consider  to  lie  a  good  bill  and  one  that 
the  100  Members  of  this  Senate  can 
support  with  a  good  conscience.  I 
thank,  once  again,  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  for  their  out- 
standing work. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  too,  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  774,  which  was 
reported  out  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee by  unanimous  vote.  I  wish  we  did 
not  have  to  approve  this  legislation. 
FSLIC's  insolvency  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  public  policy  failures  we've 
ever  had.  but  this  bill  attaches  a 
sweeping  reform  package  to  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  recapitalize  the 
deposit  insurance  fund.  I  doubt  that 
there  are  many  Members  of  this  body 
who  would  support  an  expenditure  of 
this  size  without  any  reform  of  the 
system.  I  certainly  would  not  have. 

The  series  of  public  policy  blunders 
and  economic  bad  luck  that  caased  the 
$100  billion  insolvency  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Fund  can 
be  traced  back  10  years.  Congress  is 
generally  not  an  institution  that  can 
plan  for  the  future  nor  is  it  an  institu- 
tion that  resists  the  entreaties  of  well- 
organized  groups,  and  the  sorry  tale  of 
the  S&L  debacle  is  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion of  this  premise.  The  list  of  villains 
is  familiar  to  all  of  you— high  interest 
rates,  deregulation  without  adequate 
supervision,  irresponsible  State  legisla- 
tures, crooked  entrepreneurs.  A  Con- 
gress intent  on  papering  over  problems 
rather  than  dealing  with  them.  For  ex- 
ample. I  note  parenthetically  that  we 
have  included  a  prohibition  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  interfering 
in  enforcement  activities  in  the  Office 
of  Savings  Associations.  Let  us  be 
honest  about  it.  congressional  interfer- 
ence, not  administration  meddling,  has 
been  the  problem  in  the  S«fcL  industry. 
But  putting  that  minor  hypocrisy 
aside,  it  is  only  useful  to  assign  blame 
if  it  focuses  us  on  how  to  prevent  an- 
other such  disaster. 

To  my  mind,  there  are  two  central 
lessons  to  this  debacle:  The  first  is 
that  there  Li  no  substitute  for  vigilant, 
independent,  professional  supervision 
of  insured  financial  institutions.  The 
second  is  that  private  investors  must 
be  required  to  put  up  sufficient 
amounts  of  capital  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  use  federally  insured  depos- 
its. The  savings  and  loan  crisis  certain- 
ly illustrates  that  without  adequate 
supervision  and  capital,  our  federally 
insured  financial  system  is  just  an  ac- 
cident waiting  to  happen. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  an 
attempt  to  right  this  system  and  begin 
the  immense  task  of  liquidating  the 
hopelessly  insolvent  thrifts  and  dispos- 
ing of  their  assets.  The  administration 
and  the  Banking  Committee  wrestled 
with  many  complex  and  unanswerable 
questions  in  fashioning  this  package. 
How  much  will  it  cost  to  resolve  all  of 
the  insolvencies?  Where  are  Interest 
rates  going?  Have  we  gotten  every  last 
dime  out  of  the  thrift  industry?  How 
can  we  best  attract  capital  to  the  S&L 
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business?  Is  a  separate  industry  dedi- 
cated to  home  finance  necessary  and 
viable? 

This  bill  is  a  collective  best  guess.  It 
is  the  product  of  the  weighing  of  con- 
flicting objectives  and  coming  to  rea- 
sonable compromises.  As  Fed  Chair- 
man Greenspan  noted  in  his  testimony 
before  our  committee,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  do  a  midcourse  correction  and 
change  some  of  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  as  we  see  how  it  all  works  out  in 
practice.  What  is  important,  however, 
is  to  begin  the  process  of  resolving  the 
insolvencies  and  restoring  sound  regu- 
lation to  the  S&L  industry  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Banking  Committee  will  have 
an  immense  ongoing  task  fulfilling  Its 
oversight  responsibilities  in  monitor- 
ing the  RTC's  disposition  of  assets 
from  failed  thrifts,  the  biggest  asset 
sale  in  history. 

We  will  also  be  watching  the  regula- 
tors' use  of  new  supervision  and  en- 
forcement powers  and  the  new  Office 
of  Savings  Association's  implementa- 
tion of  tougher  capital  standards.  In 
this  legislation,  we  have  granted  the 
FDIC  sweeping  regulatory  authority, 
amd  I  do  have  confidence  in  their  abili- 
ty and  professionalism.  But  I  must 
also  note,  it  would  be  important  for 
the  Banking  Committee  to  monitor 
the  FDIC's  use  of  that  broad  author- 
ity. 

As  our  chairman  was  kind  enough  to 
note.  I  have  had  great  interest  in  a 
particular  provision  of  the  bill,  the 
criminal  penalties  section  and  the  $50 
billion  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions and  prosecutions  of  S&L  fraud. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  I  introduced 
legislation  on  this  subject  in  the  100th 
Congress  and  again  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  very  pleased  that  this 
bill  includes  stiffer  criminal  penalties 
for  those  who  defraud  financial  insti- 
tutions, as  recommended  also  by  the 
President. 

As  FSLIC's  insolvency  clearly  dem- 
onstrates, financial  fraud  is  not  a  vic- 
timless white-collar  crime.  We  cannot, 
in  good  conscience,  accept  the  burdens 
that  this  bill  puts  on  the  taxpayer 
without  actively  pursuing  every  crook 
who  stole  from  FSLIC  with  maximum 
criminal  penalties  and  maximum  re- 
covery of  ill-gotten  gain.  Nor  can  we 
proceed  without  sending  a  strong 
signal  there  will  be  tough  criminal 
penalties  to  be  enforced  in  the  future 
when  and  if  similar  fraud  is  perpetrat- 
ed. 

Today  I  wrote  to  Attorney  General 
Thomburgh  and  encouraged  him  to 
appoint  an  S&L  fraud  czar,  to  appoint 
that  czar  now  so  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  can  get  right  to  work  on 
fraud  prosecutions  and  so  we  can 
pursue  the  maximum  civil  recoveries 
of  penalties  and  funds  that  have  been 
taken  from  the  S&L's. 


We  want  to  make  sure  that  the  lines 
of  authority  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice are  clear  and  that  everybody 
knows  that  they  are  working  on  one 
major  task  involving  many  different 
elements  of  enforcement,  investiga- 
tion, and  prosecution.  I  hope  that  they 
will  accept  that  suggestion. 

Now,  as  has  been  noted,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  in  the  com- 
mittee over  funding.  We  thoroughly 
visited  this  issue  in  the  committee. 
There  were  two  different  viewpoints 
honestly  held,  vigorously  argued,  as  to 
whether  we  should  finance  it  the  way 
the  President  has  proposed  with  the 
borrowing  being  done  essentially  by  an 
instrument  of  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry or  by  direct  Treasury  funding. 
By  a  close  vote,  we  adopted  the  provi- 
sion that  the  administration  had  rec- 
ommended. 

Secretary  Brady  has  argued  strongly 
and  persuasively  that  we  would  not  in 
fact  save  money  by  financing  it 
through  the  Treasury.  Such  financing 
in  his  view  would  add  to  the  overall 
cost  of  borrowing  for  all  Treasury  in- 
debtedness which  could  be  a  substan- 
tially greater  bill  to  the  taxpayer  than 
the  one  here  involved. 

We  received  a  letter  from  Merrill 
Lynch  and  we  received  communica- 
tions from  other  Wall  Street  firms,  ad- 
vising us  that  they  agreed  with  the 
view  and  they  felt  that  finsmcing  on 
budget  through  direct  Treasury  bor- 
rowing could  perhaps  run  up  the  cost 
by  as  much  as  50  basis  points  which 
would  dwarf  any  savings  specifically 
targeted  to  the  bonds  issued  for  the 
S&L  recapitalization. 

Regardless  of  those  arguments.  I 
doubt  that  we  will  ever  know  for  cer- 
tain which  side  was  correct.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  administration 
feels  very  strongly  about  it.  They  have 
indicated  we  would  see  a  vote  if  direct 
funding  were  involved.  It  would  have 
tremendous  impacts  on  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  targets,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  well-advised  to  stay 
with  the  committee  version. 

In  addition,  I  join  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator DixoN,  whom  I  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  on  the  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  to  state  that  we 
will  be  visiting  the  various  consumer 
measures  that  are  tentatively  to  be 
proposed  in  this  bill.  We  will  have 
hearings  on  them  in  the  subcommittee 
and  we  will  deal  with  them  at  an  ap- 
propriate time. 

I  hope  we  will  not  get  bogged  down 
in  side  issues,  important  though  they 
may  be  in  this  very  necessary  bill. 

We  have  a  raging  fire,  a  fire  that  is 
consuming  the  funds  of  the  federally 
insured  system  which  we  are  backing 
up  with  Treasury  funds  ultimately, 
and  we  cannot  afford  that  conflagra- 
tion to  get  any  worse. 

Finally,  I  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
DixoN,  and  I  believe  all  the  members 
of  the  Banking  Committee,  in  express- 


ing a  very  heartfelt  thanks  and  hearty 
congratulations  to  our  chairman,  Don 
RiEGLE,  and  our  ranking  member.  Sen- 
ator Garn. 

This  has  been  a  very  real  introduc- 
tion for  Senator  Riegle  and  his  chair- 
manship. It  has  been  a  very  difficult 
bill.  I  have  asked  if  he  would  wish  to 
have  it  known  by  his  name.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  bill  probably  best  left  to  be 
named  after  the  administration  or 
someone  else. 

This  is  a  difficult  bill,  not  a  pleasant 
effort,  but  it  is  a  very  necessary  one, 
and  the  enhanced  and  fair  opportuni- 
ties that  our  chairman  provided  mem- 
bers on  the  minority  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority side  to  vote  and  to  voice  their 
views  and  to  vote  their  positions  have 
gone  a  long  way,  I  think,  in  developing 
a  very  sound  compromise  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  want  to  under- 
stand this  bill.  We  may  have  extended 
discussions  on  it.  But  I  hope  that  we 
can  pass  this  bill,  send  it  to  the  House, 
and  get  about  the  business  of  putting 
out  the  fire. 

We  have  had  great  leadership.  We 
are  indebted  to  those  leaders. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill  as  reported. 
I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
desires  recognition? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
we  have  some  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee  who  have  been  awaiting  an 
opportunity  to  come  into  the  schedule 
and  make  their  opening  comments 
this  afternoon  and  will  shortly  come 
to  the  floor.  So  let  me  also  indicate  to 
other  Senators,  starting  with  those  on 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  if 
they  wish  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment now  would  be  a  very  good  time 
to  do  that.  As  to  any  other  Member 
who  wants  to  make  an  opening  com- 
ment or  direct  questions  to  us.  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have  that  occur 
any  time  now  for  the  next  period  here. 
So.  as  we  await  Members  who  are 
coming  to  make  their  opening  state- 
ments,   I   suggest   the   absence   of   a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
crisis  facing  us  today  in  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  is  enormous  by  any 
standard  of  measure.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  crisis  must  be  met 
head  on  and  without  urmecessary 
delay.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  the 
committee  legislation  before  us  today, 
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while  not  perfect,  represents  a  sound 
and  comprehensive  approach  to  resolv- 
ing the  savings  and  loan  crisis.  The 
legislation  is  the  product  of  more  than 
20  days  of  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  and  countless 
hours  of  study  and  work  by  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  Rieglc  for  his  strong  lead- 
ership in  guiding  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee through  this  long  and  very  dif- 
ficult process.  I  believe  the  chairman 
has  done  a  masterful  job  and  we  all 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Senator 
Jake  Garn  is  also  to  be  commended 
for  his  leadership  and  cooperation  in 
this  difficult  task. 

Mr.  President,  comprehensive  regu- 
latory reforms  are  necessary  in  the 
savings  and  loan  industry.  I  t>elieve 
that  significantly  stronger  overall  cap- 
ital requirements  and  the  institution 
of  risk-based  capital  rules  are  the 
foundation  of  a  rational,  new  savings 
and  loan  regiilatory  regime.  And  while 
I  continue  to  believe  thrifts  must 
invest  primarily  in  home  mortgages, 
we  also  must  permit  thrifts  some  flexi- 
bility to  invest  in  other  profitable,  di- 
versified activities.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  must  set  out  clear  rules 
and  regulatory  authority  to  prevent 
Federal  deposit  insurance  from  under- 
writing investments  that  are  too  risky. 

As  we  begin  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  today,  we  must  re- 
member that  we  au'e  not  only  required 
to  resolve  the  enormous  problem  in 
the  S&L  industry  created  by  weak  reg- 
ulation and  enforcement  and  irrespon- 
sible and  fraudulent  behavior  by  some 
thrifts.  We  must  also  encourage  well- 
capitalized,  profitable  Federal  and 
State  thrifts  at  a  time  when  we  want 
to  attract  new  capital  resources  to  the 
industry. 

From  the  t>eginning  of  this  process- 
in  hearings,  speeches,  and  in  commit- 
tee meetings— I  have  strongly  advocat- 
ed a  number  of  principles  and  reforms 
which  I  believe  must  be  incorporated 
in  any  legislation  to  rescue  the  thrift 
industry. 

First,  the  regulators  must  be  direct- 
ed by  Congress  to  adopt  strong  risk- 
based  capital  rules  and  fully  imple- 
ment the  rules  no  later  than  June 
1991.  The  new  capital  rules  must  also 
include  what  I  have  called  an  incre- 
mental growth  component  to  prevent 
undercapitalized  thrifts  from  rolling 
the  dice  one  last  time  between  now 
and  1991  to  meet  the  new  capital 
standards. 

I  have  strongly  resisted  entreaties  to 
in  any  way  weaken  the  capital  stand- 
ards and  have  sought  to  strengthen 
the  President's  legislation  in  this 
regard.  I  am  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee legislation  before  us  today  requires 
the  adoption  of  risk-based  capital  rules 
and  incorporates  safeguards  to  moni- 
tor the  behavior  of  undercapitalized 
thrifts. 


Second,  I  proposed  that  the  new  cap- 
ital standards  include  a  component  for 
interest  rate  risk.  Billions  of  dollars 
have  been  lost  in  the  recent  past  be- 
cause of  interest  rate  gambles  on  tra- 
ditional investments.  The  committee 
legislation,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  au- 
thorizes regulators  to  include  an  inter- 
est rate  component  in  the  new  capital 
rules  for  the  thrift  industry. 

Third,  I  also  believe  we  must  provide 
regulators  with  early  intervention  au- 
thority so  that  action  can  be  taken 
before  the  insurance  fund  is  threat- 
ened. The  committee  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  effort  on  this  matter  and  I 
had  hoped  we  could  do  more.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  we  have  included  a 
workable  early  intervention  provision 
in  the  committee's  legislation. 

Fourth,  I  have  sought  to  ensure  that 
the  industry  does  not  again  become  re- 
liant on  goodwill— an  intangible 
asset— to  meet  capital  standards.  I  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  address  the  situa- 
tion faced  by  a  number  of  institutions 
that  have  goodwill  on  their  books  and 
we  have  done  so  in  this  legislation.  But 
I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  the 
future,  goodwill  cannot  be  counted  as 
capital  for  the  purposes  of  meeting 
the  capital  standards.  The  adoption  of 
my  amendment  to  the  committee  leg- 
islation during  last  week's  markup  ac- 
complished this  goal. 

Fifth.  I  have  worked  extremely  hard 
to  see  that  the  legislation  includes  pro- 
visions to  ensure  that  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  properties  are  not  disposed  of 
by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
[RTC]  in  a  manner  that  depresses  real 
estate  markets,  further  deepening 
local  economic  problems.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  my  State  of  Col- 
orado where  the  Government  now 
owns  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
property.  I  am  proud  to  be  the  author 
of  the  provisions  in  the  committee  leg- 
islation that  address  this  important 
matter  in  a  responsible  and  prudent 
manner.  I  particularly  want  to  thank 
Chairman  Riegle  and  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  for  their 
hard  work  and  assistance  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

Sixth,  I  firmly  believe  that  we  need 
to  aggressively  pursue  those  who 
fraudulently  operated  within  the  S&L 
industry  and  helped  to  create  this 
crisis.  We  need  to  make  certain  those 
individuals  who  engaged  in  criminal 
activity  are  prohibited  In  the  future 
from  participating  In  the  financial 
services  industry.  The  committee  legis- 
lation, like  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. Includes  strong  enforcement  re- 
forms to  accomplish  this. 

Finally,  it  is  important  that  the  leg- 
islation provide  Federal  regulators 
with  the  authority  to  examine  and.  If 
necessary,  prohibit  State-chartered  in- 
vestment activities  that  constitute  a 
significant  risk  to  the  insurance  fund. 
Generally,  the  committee's  legislation 
provides  regulators  with  broader  au- 


thority in  this  area  than  the  Presi- 
dent's legislation.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  committee  legislation  could 
be  Improved  by  Incorporating  clear 
statutory  standards  for  regulatory 
review. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
I  do  not  agree  with  each  and  every 
provision  of  this  legislation.  For  exam- 
ple, I  believe  we  could  have  saved  the 
Government  more  than  $4  billion  In  fi- 
nancing costs  if  we  had  adopted  Chair- 
man RiEGLE's  on-budget  funding  plan. 
Nonetheless,  the  legislation  represents 
significant  progress  and  is  a  sound  ap- 
proach to  resolve  the  savings  and  loan 
crisis.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Chairman  Riegle  and  my  other  col- 
leagues to  enact  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  In  support  of  S.  774,  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Reform,  Recovery, 
and  Enforcement  Act.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  commend  the  ad- 
ministration and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Banking  Committee,  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  for  the  expedi- 
tious manner  in  which  this  legislation 
has  been  brought  to  the  floor.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  not  enough  Is 
happening  in  Washington  in  these 
early  days  of  the  Bush  administration, 
but  I  would  suggest  that,  if  nothing 
else  had  happened  but  an  agreement— 
or  at  least  a  piece  of  legislation  dealing 
with  the  FSLIC  crisis— it  would  be  ac- 
complishment enough.  Other  things 
have  obviously  gone  on,  such  as  the 
agreement  on  Central  America,  not  to 
mention  the  nomination  process  that 
is  going  forward. 

So.  much  has  been  accomplished  al- 
ready In  the  first  few  weeks  in  terms 
of  creating  a  far  better  and  more  hos- 
pitable climate  between  the  Congress 
and  the  administration,  at  least  in  the 
view  of  this  particular  Senator. 

So  I  do  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Banking  Committee 
and  the  administration  for  the  way  in 
which  this  matter  has  been  brought  to 
the  floor  but,  most  particularly,  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  commend  our  new 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Chairman  Riegle  and  Senator  Garn 
led  our  committee.  A  good  part  of  the 
time,  prior  to  actually  going  to  the 
Banking  Committee  itself  and  mark- 
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ing  up  the  legislation,  was  spent  in  lit- 
erally hours  and  hours  of  discussion. 
That  normally  is  the  case,  but  virtual- 
ly the  entire  committee  spent  hours 
with  each  other  and  key  members  of 
our  staffs  fashioning  the  product  that 
was  ultimately  adopted  by  the  full 
Banking  Committee.  It  is  a  complicat- 
ed piece  of  legislation.  A  lot  of  the 
matters  which  we  discussed  are 
arcane,  to  put  it  mildly,  because  they 
are  not  matters  that  the  Congress  or 
the  general  public  have  a  day-to-day 
working  familiarity  with. 

So  I  do  comtnend  Chairman  Riegle 
on  his  first  major  legislative  effort  and 
the  stewardship  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. He  did  an  excellent  job  of  lead- 
ing our  committee.  There  were  diffi- 
cult hours  of  debate  and  discussion.  I 
am  confident,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
will  receive  overwhelming  support  as 
we  move  through  the  legislation  over 
the  next  2  or  3  days. 

In  anticipation  of  that  vote,  I  did  not 
want  to  lose  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  them,  to  the  re- 
spective staffs  who  worked  so  hard  on 
this,  and  for  their  consideration  of  a 
couple  of  proposals  which  I  have  of- 
fered and  are  now  part  of  the  bill. 

The  FSLIC  problem,  Mr.  President, 
has  grown  like  topsy,  as  we  all  know. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  estimated  the 
problem  as  one  that  would  cost  less 
than  $30  billion  to  resolve  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  estimate 
was  only  $10  billion  higher  than  that. 
Today,  estimates  range  from  $50  bil- 
lion to  more  than  $150  billion,  depend- 
ing upon  the  time  period  and  one's 
economic  assumptions. 

How  did  the  problem  get  so  large? 
The  committee's  early  hearings  ad- 
dressed this  issue.  The  culprits  are 
many,  but  their  various  contributions 
are  hard  to  separate  out  and  measure. 
Clearly  overregulation  was  a  problem, 
particularly  in  the  late  1970's  and 
early  1980's  when  inflation  drove  some 
rates  well  above  what  the  S&L's  could 
by  law  pay.  Savers  responded  by 
moving  their  funds  into  money  market 
mutual  funds  which  paid  a  competi- 
tive rate  of  return. 

Deregulation  also  contributed  to  the 
problem,  as  institutions  that  had  lost 
their  capital  literally  gambled  to  get 
back  on  their  feet  with  Federal  dol- 
lars. When  the  energy  and  agricultural 
markets  collapsed,  particularly  in  the 
Southwest,  it  created  a  disaster  of 
enormous  proportions. 

There  were  other  contributors,  Mr. 
President.  A  lack  of  funds  in  the 
FSLIC  in  the  early  1980's  forced  the 
thrift  regulators  to  keep  institutions 
open  when  they  should  have  been 
closed.  Not  only  did  these  institutions 
gamble  with  our  money,  many  of  their 
officers  engaged  in  massive  outright 
fraud.  This  fraud  was  made  easier  be- 
cause deregulation  had  been  coupled 
by  desupervision  so  there  were  not 


enough   cops,  quite  frankly,  on  the 
beat. 

Finally,  the  Congress  must  share 
some  of  the  blame  as  well.  We  did  not 
give  the  FSLIC  enough  money  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  the  early  1980's, 
and  when  we  did  recapitalize  the 
FSLIC  in  1987,  it  was,  frankly,  too  late 
and  too  little. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  at 
the  time  we  tried  to  recapitalize  in 
1987,  I  was  one  of  a  few,  at  least,  who 
suggested  that  number  be  substantial- 
ly higher  than  the  number  actually 
was.  But  in  candor.  I  must  admit,  that 
even  the  higher  number  would  have 
been  totally  inadequate  even  if  that 
number  had  been  accepted. 

S.  774  addresses  two  matters:  reform 
of  the  system  based  on  the  very  diffi- 
cult lessons  we  have  learned,  and  fi- 
nancing the  cost  of  this  cleanup.  The 
financing  mechanism  is  the  easier  of 
the  two  problems  to  resolve.  While 
there  has  been  considerable  controver- 
sy over  the  best  way  to  pay  for  the 
cost,  we  are  really  talking  about  issues 
at  the  margin.  Once  we  decided  what 
the  thrift  industry  contribution 
should  be,  based  essentially  on  how 
much  it  could  afford  to  pay  without 
making  the  healthy  meml)ers  part  of 
the  problem,  the  remaining  question 
was  how  to  finance  the  Government's 
contribution.  While  I  supported  Chair- 
man Riegle's  approach,  there  are  also 
good  arguments  to  be  made  for  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  in  this  matter. 
What  is  important,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  funding  mechanism  is  that 
it  is  designed  to  address  the  entire 
funding  problem,  whereas  previous  es- 
timates have  addressed  only  the  costs 
of  cleaning  up  those  institutions  that 
are  bankrupt  today,  this  legislation 
provides  for  funds  for  thrifts  that  are 
likely  to  fail  over  the  next  decade,  as 
well  as  funds  to  make  a  good  start 
toward  the  creation  of  a  healthy  de- 
posit insurance  fund  for  thrifts. 

The  tougher  problem  to  address  is 
what  to  do  with  the  thrift  industry. 
After  careful  consideration  and  much 
debate,  I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  determined  that  the  thrift 
industry  remains  a  key  component  in 
assuring  housing  finance.  Once  we 
made  that  decision,  the  question 
became  how  to  assure  the  industry  a 
reasonable  chance  to  survive  without 
subjecting  the  American  public  to  yet 
further  costs.  This  balancing  act  is 
carried  out  throughout  much  of  the 
bill.  For  example,  the  bill  permits 
thrifts  to  amortize  their  goodwill  over 
as  many  as  25  years.  That  is  a  lot,  Mr. 
President.  However,  at  the  same  time, 
the  bill  includes  earlier  intervention 
provisions  that  will  permit  the  FDIC 
to  suspend  deposit  insurance  for  any 
institution  that  has  no  tangible  cap- 
ital, thus  as  offset  to  the  25  years  on 
goodwill. 

SimUarly,  the  new  thrift  regulator 
will  have  the  discretion  to  limit  any 


asset  growth  for  thrifts  that  fail  to 
meet  their  capital  requirements,  and 
those  thrifts  will  be  required  to  submit 
a  new  business  plan  for  increasing  cap- 
ital. 

Overall.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
bill  represents  a  sound,  comprehensive 
approach  to  solving  a  very  difficult 
problem.  Before  closing.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  briefly  three  provisions  of 
the  bill  I  authorized— the  real  estate 
appraisal  reform,  an  FDIC  study  of  ex- 
pansion of  deposit  insurance  and  a 
study  of  discrimination  in  mortgage 
lending. 

Extensive  congressional  hearings. 
General  Accounting  Office  audits  and 
banking  agency  studies  have  all  docu- 
mented the  pervasive  use  of  faulty  and 
fraudulent  appraisals  to  make  unsafe 
and  imsound  real  estate  loans  look 
adequately  collateralized.  Abusive  ap- 
praisal practices  have  contributed  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  losses  to  the  FSLIC 
problem.  That  is  why  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  Banking  Conunit- 
tee  markup  to  address  this  very  seri- 
ous problem.  Mr.  President. 

The  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
on  a  voice  vote,  is  contained  in  section 
1411  of  the  bill.  It  establishes  a  system 
of  uniform  real  estate  appraisal  stand- 
ards and  requires  the  use  of  State  cer- 
tified and  licensed  appraisers  for  fed- 
erally regulated  transactions  by  July 
1,  1991.  Each  Federal  financial  institu- 
tion's regulatory  agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  establish  the  standards  but, 
at  a  minimum,  such  standards  must  be 
in  accordance  with  those  adopted  by 
the  Appraisal  Foundation,  a  nonprofit 
corporation  whose  standards  represent 
generally  accepted  real  estate  apprais- 
al stindards  and  whose  certification 
requirements  are  viewed.  I  might  add. 
as  model  ones. 

The  key  to  this  provision  lies  in  the 
creation  of  State  regulatory  agencies 
and  a  Federal  watchdog  to  monitor 
the  standards  and  to  oversee  State  en- 
forcement. An  Appraisal  Subcommit- 
tee will  be  created  within  the  existing 
Federal  Financial  Institutions  Exami- 
nation Council  to  monitor  the  Federal 
accounting  standards  and  State  certifi- 
cation and  licensing  standards.  In  ad- 
dition. Mr.  President,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  maintain  a  national  registry  of 
State-certified  and  licensed  appraisers 
and  submit  annual  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress on  how  the  law  is  being  enforced. 
It  is  this  combination  of  Federal  and 
State  action,  similar  to  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  put  in 
place  for  all  other  Federal  agencies, 
that  is  the  key  to  assuring  that  good 
standards  are  properly  enforced. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  FDIC  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  as  well  as  the 
various  outside  interest  groups,  who 
were  deeply  concerned  about  this  par- 
ticular provision,  for  their  tremendous 
efforts  in  bringing  about  a  compro- 
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mise  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
amendment  that  was  adopted,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  by  voice  vote  in  the 
committee,  and  the  strong  support  of 
the  Chairman  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  reach  that  agreement. 

Second,  the  committee  included  in 
section  221  an  amendment  I  offered  to 
have  the  PDIC  complete  a  study 
within  6  months  on  the  appropriate- 
ness of  passing  through  deposit  insur- 
ance on  so-called  bank  investment  con- 
tracts, or  BIC's,  and  of  the  potential 
effects  of  broadening  deposit  insur- 
ance coverage.  These  reports  focus  on 
significant  changes  in  the  coverage  of 
deposit  insurance.  The  first  issue, 
BIC's,  involves  an  expansion  of  deposit 
insurance  to  cover  bank  contracts  with 
pension  managers  that  typically 
permit  the  manager  to  invest  funds, 
for  a  fixed  return,  at  any  time  during 
the  course  of  a  year. 

In  addition,  these  contracts  typically 
permit  withdrawals  at  any  time  with- 
out a  penalty.  These  two  differences 
from  a  normal  deposit  can  present  se- 
rious risks  of  loss  to  the  barik.  For  ex- 
ample, if  interest  rates  go  down  during 
the  course  of  the  year,  the  manager 
can  put  far  more  funds  into  the  bank 
than  was  expected,  making  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  bank  to  properly  hedge 
against  the  deposits.  The  riskiness  of 
these  instruments  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  Equitable  Assurance  Co. 
lost  $1  billion  on  a  comparable  insur- 
ance product.  The  difference  is  that 
the  Equitable's  loss  was  not  supported 
by  Federal  deposit  insurance.  These 
new  operations  will,  of  course,  be  cov- 
ered by  the  FDIC. 

The  report  also  must  address  the 
wisdom  of  processing  with  the  FDlC's 
proposed  expansion  of  the  definition 
of  "deposits"  to  include  almost  all  debt 
instnmients.  Such  an  expansion  could 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  cap- 
ital markets  and  could  further  under- 
cut market  discipline. 

For  these  reasons.  I  propose  placing 
a  2-year  moratorium  on  the  expansion 
of  BIC's  and  on  promulgation  of  a  new 
FDIC  regulation  on  deposits.  However, 
the  committee  did  not  believe  it  had 
enough  information  to  act  at  this  time 
and  some  members  also  felt  that  this 
issue  primarily  involved  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  banks  and  the  insurers. 

Particularly,  I  would  say  my  col- 
league from  Utah,  Senator  Garn,  felt 
that  this  was  a  powers  debate  and  not 
a  deposit  insurance  debate  and  there- 
fore should  not  really  be  the  subject 
matter  for  this  legislation. 

To  the  contrary,  I  think  the  issue  is 
primarily  one  of  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  deposit  insurance.  The  House 
Banking  Committee  Subcommittee 
which  marked  up  comparable  legisla- 
tion last  week  agreed  and  included  a 
moratorium  in  its  legislation.  I  hope 
the  House  provisions  will  prevail  when 
we  get  to  conference  on  this  legisla- 
tion.  However,  should  the  conferees 


agree  on  only  a  study,  I  hope  that  the 
FDIC  would  honor  the  Congress'  con- 
cern about  the  expansion  of  deposit 
insurance  and  not  authorize  any  new 
BIC's  or  promulgate  any  new  rules  on 
deposit  insurance  until  after  the  study 
has  been  completed  and  the  Congress 
has  time  to  legislate,  if  necessary. 

Finally,  section  1406,  which  was  in- 
cluded at  the  request  of  Senator 
Dixon  and  myself,  requires  all  Federal 
agencies  that  regulate  mortgage  lend- 
ers to  suialyze  existing  data  on  the 
extent  of  discriminatory  lending  prac- 
tices by  mortgage  lenders  and  make 
recommendations  for  appropriate 
measures  to  assure  nondiscriminatory 
lending  practices. 

The  reason  for  the  study  lies  in  a 
series  of  articles  within  the  past  year 
by  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 
The  series,  based  on  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  data,  reported  that 
S&L's  were  rejecting  black  applicants 
for  home  loans  at  twice  the  rate  of 
white  applicants.  What  was  more  dis- 
turbing was  the  finding  that,  in  many 
metropolitan  areas,  high-income 
blacks  are  rejected  for  mortages  more 
often  then  are  low-income  whites. 

The  study  is  designed  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  problem.  If  there  are 
clear  patterns  of  discrimination  by 
housing  lenders,  as  that  series  of  arti- 
cles indicates,  then  we  must  act  to  root 
it  out  and  do  so  soon. 

Mr.  President,  overall  I  think  the 
committee  has  done  a  balanced  and 
thoughtful  job.  I  urge  adoption  of  S. 
774. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  com- 
mend, as  I  did  at  the  outset,  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  as  well  as  the  staff  director 
Kevin  Gottlieb,  the  general  counsel, 
Steve  Harris,  and  others  for  their 
work.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
also  commend  Peter  Kinzler  of  my 
staff,  who  has  done  an  excellent  job 
over  many  years  but  once  again  on 
this  particular  legislation  his  thought- 
fulness  in  bringing  together  matters  of 
great  concern  to  me  and  to  the  com- 
mittee I  think  played  a  very  construc- 
tive and  positive  role. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  legislation 
be  adopted.  I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  will  be  able  to  pass  this  legislation 
without  unnecessarily  adopting  too 
many  amendments.  It  is  a  balanced 
package  and  to  add  to  it  could  disrupt 
that  balance. 

I  know  that  argument  is  offered 
from  time  to  time  on  legislation  but 
given  the  nature  of  this  legislation, 
how  much  time  was  spent  in  crafting 
specific  provisions  so  that  it  would, 
one.  allow  for  the  payment  of  the 
costs  and.  simultaneously,  allow  for  us 
to  keep  the  healthy  institutions  oper- 
ating, it  is  very  delicate,  to  put  it 
mildly.  So  it  is  important  this  package 
be  held  together  as  best  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  774,  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Reform,  Recovery  and 
Enforcement  Act  of  1989.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  I  join  the  comments  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  preceded  me 
who  have  paid  particular  tribute  to 
the  leadership  of  our  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Don  Riegle.  During  the  course  of 
processing  an  extremely  complicated, 
very  lengthy  bill,  more  than  500  pages 
in  length,  the  chairman  was  courteous, 
extending  to  every  Member  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  or  her  view,  lis- 
tening carefully,  considering  the 
weight  and  merit  of  that  argument, 
and  then  ultimately  moving  to  address 
the  resolution  of  a  conflict  so  that  the 
bill  we  have  to  day  is  one  that  I  am 
pleased  to  support. 

The  chairman  weis  aided  by  the  sup- 
port and  bipartisan  spirit  evidenced  by 
the  ranking  member.  Senator  Garn, 
whose  constructive  actions  contributed 
immeasurably  to  processing  this  very 
extraordinary  bill  in  a  remarkable 
period  of  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Bush  for  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  he  has  tackled  this  critical 
problem.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  this  crisis  was  allowed  to  get  so 
far  out  of  hand.  How  was  a  savings 
and  loan  crisis  allowed  to  grow  in  a 
few  years  from  a  problem  of  several 
billion  dollars,  to  one  that  will  cost  the 
public  at  least  $150  billion  over  the 
next  10  years?  Some  say  the  reason  is 
because  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  in- 
dustry ends  and  the  regulators  begin 
and  the  inherent  conflicts  built  into 
the  system.  There  is  more  than 
enough  blame  to  go  around.  Oceans  of 
ink  have  been  spilled  describing  how 
the  crisis  occurred  and  the  culpability 
of  those  who  were  involved.  Hopefully, 
we  have  learned  from  those  mistakes 
and  are  taking  steps  to  insure  such 
regulatory  and  oversight  failures 
never  again  occur. 

I  attended  18  days  of  savings  and 
loan  hearings  and  heard  testimony 
from  over  50  witnesses.  The  hearings 
made  several  things  clear.  They  point- 
ed to  three  major  culprits:  A  total  fail- 
ure of  the  regulatory  process,  inad- 
equate capital  standards  and  pervasive 
fraud  by  some  thrift  managers.  On  all 
three  of  these  issues,  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation takes  major  strides  to  ensure 
that  they  will  not  happen  again. 

I  believe  higher  capital  standards 
are  the  keystone  of  any  reform  pack- 
age. The  bill  incorporates  the  adminis- 
tration's 6-percent  capital  standard 
and  goes  beyond  that  by  placing  re- 
strictions on  those  S&L's  that  do  not 
already  meet  the  standard.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  stick  with  these  tougher 
provisions  in  any  conference  with  the 
House. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  fraud  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  current 
crisis.  In  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. Attorney  General  Thomburgh 
estimated  that  fraud  and  insider  abuse 
were  present  in  about  25  to  30  percent 
of  all  savings  and  loan  failures  and 
caused  over  $2  billion  in  losses  during 
1988  alone.  I  believe  the  $50  million  al- 
located in  this  bill  for  criminal  pros- 
ecution of  S&L  fraud  case  is  of  utmost 
importance  if  we  are  to  ask  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  {issist  in  bailing  out 
this  Industry.  We  must  seek  out  and 
punish  those  that  have  committed 
wrongdoing  in  the  management  of 
these  failed  institutions.  We  must 
make  very  effort  to  recover  assets  di- 
verted from  SAL'S  and  place  behind 
bars  those  who  have  caused  losses  as  a 
consequence  of  their  criminal  behav- 
ior. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  my  home 
State  of  Nevada  has  not  fallen  prey  to 
these  industry  ills.  Nevada  thrifts  have 
steered  clear  of  the  practices  that  con- 
tributed to  this  crisis.  A  recent  report 
concludes  that  while  no  deposit  insur- 
ance funds  have  been  needed  in 
Nevada,  our  State  will  pay  more  than 
$115  million  to  reimburse  depositors  in 
failed  thrifts  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  for  past  failures. 

The  $100  billion  cost  the  administra- 
tion projects  for  the  savings  and  loan 
crisis  represents  approximately  $1,600 
for  each  family  in  America. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
talk  about  improvements  which  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  made  in  process- 
ing the  administration's  proposals. 

At  the  outset  a  policy  judgment  was 
made,  and  that  was  to  define  what  the 
future  role  of  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry was  in  America.  There  was  a 
strong  consensus  in  which  I  participat- 
ed that  recognized  that  a  healthy  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  is  critical  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation  in  helping  to  pro- 
vide necessary  housing  for  Americans. 
The  committee  heard  testimony  that 
those  savings  and  loans  which  concen- 
trated in  housing  finance  by  and  large 
are  healthy.  In  an  effort  to  further 
the  incentives  for  savings  and  loans  to 
concentrate  on  their  primary  responsi- 
bility in  my  view  on  housing,  the  com- 
mittee made  significant  improvements 
in  the  qualified  thrift  lender  test. 

Savings  institutions  that  meet  the 
QTL  test  have  special  privileges  that 
include  tax  breaks  and  access  to  lower 
interest  loans  from  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks.  A  thrift  can  meet  the 
QTL  requirement  if  it  has  60  percent 
of  Its  assets  in  housing-related 
projects.  This  test  has  been  so  watered 
down  over  the  years  by  lax  regulators 
that  corporate  jets  and  brokered  de- 
posits qualify  as  housing  investments 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  QTL 
test.  The  Senate  Banking  Committee 
improved  the  administration's  propos- 
al by  tightening  the  standards  and 
making  the  test  more  rational. 


Another  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  administration's  proposal 
and  the  conunittee's  bill  deals  with  the 
regulatory  structure.  I  believe  the 
committee's  recommendations  more 
closely  parallel  the  regulatory  struc- 
ture which  has  worked  well  for  banks. 
The  administration's  proposal  would 
place  all  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  because  these  two  entities 
are  competitors  in  the  capital  markets 
there  is  an  inherent  conflict  of  inter- 
est in  structuring  the  regulatory 
reform  in  that  fashion.  The  committee 
decided  to  separate  the  regulatory  and 
credit  functions  which  mirrors  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  [COCl 
and  Federal  Reserve  structure  for 
banks. 

Two  additional  changes  we  made  I 
believe  are  quite  straightforward.  We 
retain  the  independence  of  the  FDIC 
Chairman  and  restrict  the  amount  a 
thrift  can  loan  to  one  person.  I  strong- 
ly support  each  of  these  revisions. 

The  one  area  in  the  committee's  bill, 
however,  in  my  view  where  the  com- 
mittee failed  to  meet  its  challenge  is  in 
the  sources  of  funds  for  this  bailout. 

Let  me  preface  my  comments  in  this 
regard  to  emphasize  as  did  Senator 
Garn  when  he  took  the  floor  earlier 
this  afternoon  to  make  the  point  that 
the  dollars  that  are  involved  in  the 
savings  and  loan  bailout  do  not  go  to 
shareholders.  They  do  not  go  to  man- 
agement. They  are  provided  to  satisfy 
the  guarantee  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  made  to  each  depositor  in 
an  ensured  Federal  savings  and  loan. 
That  is  his  or  her  deposits  are  insured 
up  to  $100,000.  To  fail  to  honor  this 
commitment  would  be  unfair  to  those 
who  have  placed  their  deposits  in  the 
savings  and  loans  institutions  and  who 
themselves  are  blameless  of  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  crisis  that  we  face. 
Moreover,  to  fail  to  do  so  would 
create  in  my  view  serious  economic  dis- 
location in  the  financial  markets  if  the 
Federal  Government  failed  to  respond 
in  its  financial  commitment  and  re- 
sponsibility to  those  insured  deposits. 

The  administration  projects  the  cost 
of  closing  insolvent  thrifts  over  3  years 
at  $50  billion.  I  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration has  underestimated  the  full 
cost  of  this  endeavor  by  relying  upon 
unrealistic  economic  assumptions.  One 
need  only  look  at  projected  Federal 
deficits  versus  the  reality  to  see  how 
this  process  works. 

For  example,  last  year's  deficit  of 
$153  billion  was  projected  to  be  $108 
billion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  serious 
underestimates,  false  economic  as- 
sumptions, will  prove  to  be  far  more 
costly  than  the  dollars  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing in  the  bailout  provisions  that 
we  are  processing  today. 

To  raise  the  money  the  administra- 
tion plan  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  offbudget   agency   which   would 


sell  $50  billion  in  30-year  bonds.  As 
members  of  the  committee,  we  heard 
extensive  testimony  that  such  a  plan 
would  cost  taxpayers  over  its  life  in 
additional  interest  approximately  $4.5 
billion  since  the  bonds  would  not  be 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
therefore  would  be  subject  to  unfavor- 
able interest  comparisons. 

I  strongly  support  Chairman  Rie- 
GLE's  proposal  that  all  of  this  money 
be  raised  through  the  direct  .sale  of 
U.S.  Treasury  bonds.  I  believe  this 
more  direct  and  up-front  mechanism 
would  have  sent  a  clear  message  to  the 
Finance  markets  that  we  are  serious 
about  cleaning  up  this  mess  while  at 
the  same  time  responsibly  saving  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars. 

The  administration  should  not  make 
the  most  expensive  bailout  in  history 
even  more  expensive  in  my  view  by 
creating  needless  off-budget  agencies 
to  borrow  moneys;  $4.5  billion  Is  a  ter- 
rible price  to  pay  for  an  accounting 
mechanism.  On  the  whole,  however,  I 
support  this  legislation.  We  are  solving 
the  short-term  problem  by  swiftly  re- 
moving the  Nation's  Insolvent  thrift 
system,  and  we  are  putting  Into  place 
structural   reforms   that   address   the 
underlying    factors    that    allow    the 
prices  to  develop  in  the  first  place. 
These  steps  in  my  view,  Mr.  President, 
go  a  long  way  to  ensure  that  a  similar 
crisis  will  not  occur  in  the  future.  For 
more  than  50  years  the  thrift  industry 
has      promoted      home      ownership 
through  mortgage  lending.  I  beUeve 
that  the  legislation  that  we  process 
today  will  restore  confidence  In  our 
banking  structure  and  will  ensure  that 
thrifts  serve   the   public   function  of 
providing    housing    financing,    and   I 
urge   my   colleagues   to  support  this 
piece  of  legislation. 
Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  starts  consideration  of  S.  774, 
we  are  taking  a  first  step  toward  re- 
sponsibly addressing  the  problems  of 
the  thrift  industry  and  ensuring  its 
safety  and  soundness. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues in  commending  President 
Bush  and  Secretary  Brady  for  expedi- 
tiously providing  Congress  with  a 
framework  for  public  debate  and 
action.  I  aLso  wish  to  commend  Sena- 
tors RiEGLE  and  Garn  and  their  staffs 
for  their  diligent  and  timely  work  that 
they  have  done  on  this  extremely  com- 
plex matter. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  pro- 
duced a  comprehensive  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  address  this  urgent  and  im- 
mense problem.  However,  I  must  ex- 
press my  sense  of  outrage  at  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  brought  us 
here  today  to  work  on  this  savings  and 
loan  bill.  The  sources  of  this  outrage 
Include  unfathomable  fraud  by  owners 
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and  others  upon  the  savings  and  loans 
industry  and  their  depositors;  laxity 
by  the  regulators  for  supervision  and 
examinations;  inattention  by  Congress 
and  the  avoidance  of  political  account- 
ability by  the  past  administration. 

This  delay  has  allowed  more  of  the 
thrift  industry  to  slide  further  into  in- 
debtedness, cost  U.S.  taxpayers  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  cost  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  is  an  outrage. 

Before  and  during  the  committee 
hearings,  I  had  four  principal  goals 
which  I  believed  S.  774  should  address: 

First,  Congress  should  move  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible  to  provide  the  re- 
sources for  those  institutions  which 
had  already  fallen  into  insolvency; 
second,  we  should  moderate  the  slide 
of  other  institutions,  those  waiting 
behind  the  ones  that  were  already  in- 
solvent, from  going  into  insolvency; 
that  we  put  in  place  structural 
changes  for  the  industry  so  that  we  do 
not  repeat  the  experience  that  we  are 
currently  undergoing;  finally,  that  the 
cost  of  this  solution  be  minimized  to 
the  next  two  generations  of  American 
taxpayers. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  has 
gone  far  toward  the  achievement  of 
the  first  three  goals.  However,  in  my 
judgment  the  committee  has  not  ac- 
complished the  final  goal,  that  of 
minimizing  the  cost  of  this  solution  to 
the  next  two  generations  of  American 
taxpayers. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  provide  the  lowest  possible 
cost  for  this  effort  of  salvation,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  have  done  so  by 
using  the  administration's  financial 
proposal.  I  would  like,  Mr.  President, 
to  make  a  statement,  which  I  believe  is 
absolute  truth:  The  American  public 
does,  the  American  public  will,  hold  us 
responsible  for  the  stewardship  of  the 
thrift  industry. 

There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  point  to 
in  the  past  chapters  of  this  sorry 
story.  I  suggest  that  we  are  now  at 
chapter  8  of  a  book  which  will  have 
many  more  pages,  yet  to  be  written. 
When  the  book  reaches  chapter  11, 
and  I  suggest  that  chapter  11  will  be 
worse  than  any  chapter  which  has 
been  written  to  date,  it  will  not  be  ac- 
ceptable for  us  to  say,  "If  someone 
had  done  something  in  1981  a  little 
differently,  if  someone  had  acted  with 
greater  expedition  in  1984,  the  conse- 
quences would  have  been  muted.  If  an- 
other body  had  taken  our  advice  in 
1986,  and  if  a  leading  regulator  had 
been  more  candid  as  to  the  state  of 
the  industry  in  1988.  we  would  not  be 
in  such  peril." 

The  question  is.  what  do  we  do 
today,  in  order  to  try  to  influence,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  a  future  which, 
in  my  opinion,  has  many  ominous  and 
dark  clouds? 

It  is  my  intention,  therefore.  Mr. 
President,  to  offer  the  alternative  fi- 


nancing program  which  was  developed 
by  our  chairman.  Senator  Riegle,  and 
which  was  considered,  but  on  a  one- 
vote  margin,  rejected  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President— suid  the  com- 
ments that  have  just  been  made  by  my 
colleague  from  Nevada,  and  others, 
have  avoided  the  necessity  for  a  full 
restatement  of  alternative  financing 
plans.  But  briefly,  the  administration's 
funding  plan  relies  on  public  borrow- 
ing by  an  off-budget  Government- 
sponsored  agency  to  pay  off  the  bulk 
of  the  thrift  resolution  costs.  The 
market  yields  on  such  debt  exceed 
those  which  would  be  paid,  if  the 
Treasury  were  to  issue  its  own  securi- 
ties. Therefore,  that  increase  cost  in- 
creases the  interest  payments  associat- 
ed with  the  plan.  Those  interest  pre- 
miums are  ultimately  borne  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayer. 

If  you  assume  that  there  is  a  $50  bil- 
lion cost  of  resolving  the  problem,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  already  committed 
for  those  institutions  which  have  cur- 
rently been  wound  up,  wound  down,  or 
wound  into  some  merger,  and  we  look 
at  the  assumptions  under  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  plan,  under  the  ad- 
ministration's plan,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  would  pay  $12  bil- 
lion over  the  next  10  years  for  the  res- 
olution of  this  plan;  $2.7  billion  in 
principal  and  $9.3  billion  in  interest. 
The  savings  and  loans,  through  their 
insurance  premiums,  would  pay  $51 
billion,  $11  billion  in  principal  and  $40 
billion  in  interest. 

The  American  taxpayer  pays  $176 
billion,  $81.9  billion  in  principal  and 
$94.1  billion  in  interest.  This  is  impor- 
tant, because  it  results  in  an  allocation 
of  responsibility,  with  the  industry 
paying  26  percent  of  the  total  cost,  the 
American  taxpayer  74  percent. 

If  we  look  at  the  administration's 
plan  for  a  slightly  different  prism,  and 
that  is  the  economic  assumptions  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
which  I  believe  are  more  realistic,  the 
potential  cost  change,  let  me  just 
focus  on  one  of  those  differences  be- 
tween the  administration's  assumption 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  that  is,  the  rate  of  deposit  growth 
by  the  insured  S&L  institutions  which 
will  be  paying  premiums  into  the  S&L 
insurance  fund. 

As  we  have  read  repeatedly  in  the 
press  over  the  past  several  weeks,  this 
is  an  industry  which,  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  has  been  undergoing  a  hem- 
orrhaging of  deposits;  deposits  each 
month  have  been  reaching  record 
levels  in  terms  of  withdrawal.  The  ad- 
ministration's plan  calls  for,  in  1989, 
this  year,  Mr.  President,  that  the  rate 
of  deposits  grow  by  7.2  percent. 

This  is  in  the  face  of  the  reality  that 
deposits  have  shrunk  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  CBO  gives  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  optimistic,  but  much  more  real- 
istic, estimate  of  growth  for  1989  of  2 


percent.  Over  the  period  from  1989  to 
1999,  applying  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office's  assumption,  rather 
than  the  administration's,  we  see  that 
the  total  amount  of  deposit  growth  in 
dollars  is  $5.5  billion  less  in  premiums 
that  would  be  paid  by  the  industry  to 
support  this  resolution. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  CBO  are  much  more 
realistic.  When  applying  those  as- 
sumptions, what  is  the  consequence? 
Under  those  assumptions,  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks  pay  the  same  as 
before.  The  savings  and  loan  contribu- 
tions decline  to  a  total  of  $46  billion, 
$5Vi  billion  in  principal  and  $40  billion 
in  interest.  The  taxpayers'  contribu- 
tion increases  to  $216  billion,  $94.6  bil- 
lion in  principal  and  $21.3  billion  in  in- 
terest. Under  those  assumptions,  the 
industry  will  pay  21  percent  of  the 
total  cost,  the  taxpayers  79  percent  of 
the  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  chart,  "Cost  of  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Rescue  Plan."  The  first  two 
are  chartbusters  and  demonstrate  the 
numbers  which  I  have  just  recited. 
Those  based  on  the  administration's 
plaji  under,  first,  the  administration's 
economic  assumptions,  such  as  the  7.2- 
percent  growth  in  deposit,  and  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  under  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  assumption.  For 
instance,  a  2-percent  deposit  growth  in 
1989. 

Let  us  take  a  third  assumption,  and 
that  is  that  this  problem  is  bigger 
than  we  have  currently  been  asked  to 
deal  with,  an  assumption  that,  instead 
of  a  $50-billion  cost  to  resolve  institu- 
tions which  will  fall  into  some  econom- 
ic difficulty  in  the  future,  that  we  in- 
crease that  by  50  percent  or  to  $75  bil- 
lion. 

What  does  that  do  to  the  cost  of  this 
program?  If  we  continue  to  use  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office's  eco- 
nomic assumptions,  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks,  again,  pay  the  same  as 
they  have  in  each  of  the  preceding  two 
assumptions;  but  the  savings  and 
loans'  contribution  decreases  further 
to  $42  billion,  $1.5  billion  in  principal 
and  $40  billion  in  interest.  The  taxpay- 
ers take  the  disproportionate  increase 
by  paying  $311  billion,  $116  billion  in 
principal  and  $194  billion  in  interest. 

That  results,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
industry  paying  15  percent  toward  the 
cost  of  this  resolution,  the  taxpayers 
85  percent  of  the  cost  of  resolving  this 
final  crisis;  and  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  would  t>e  an  outrage  on  an 
outrage. 

The  plan  that  the  chairman  devel- 
oped is  the  only  plan  before  us  which 
would  give  us  some  hope,  some  means 
to  state  to  the  American  people  that 
we  were  concerned  about  reducing  the 
cost  which  we  are  going  to  pass  on  to 
the  next  two  generations. 
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I  underscore  that  "next  two  genera- 
tions," because  here  we  have  a  prob- 
lem that  for  most  people  began  ap- 
proximately a  decade  ago  and  which 
we  are  now  saying  we,  those  who  par- 
ticipated either  by  action  or  inaction, 
those  who  benefited  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, those  who  went  to  the  party 
are  not  going  to  pay  for  the  party. 
Those  who  are  going  to  pay  for  the 
party  are  going  to  be  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren. 

A  week  ago  Saturday  my  second 
daughter  was  married  to  a  wonderful 
young  man.  I  hope  that  they  will  have 
a  happy  life  together.  I  hope  that 
some  day  they  may  make  my  wife  and 
myself  grandparents. 

It  will  be  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  who  will  still  be 
paying  on  this  plan  that  we  are  about 
to  set  in  place. 

The  absolute  minimum  of  ethical  re- 
sponsibility that  we  owe  to  the  next 
and  the  next  generation  is  to  ask  them 
to  pay  the  least  possible  for  the  party 
that  we  have  just  experienced. 

The  plan  that  the  chairman  has  sub- 
mitted has  been  suggested  on  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  first  two  charts:  that 
is,  that  the  total  cost  of  resolution  will 
only  be  an  additional  $50  billion,  that 
it  will  save  over  the  period  of  this  reso- 
lution $4^2  billion.  The  savings  would 
start  this  year  and  would  grow  over  a 
4-year  period  to  equal  $150  million 
every  year  for  the  remainder  of  the  30 
years  of  this  resolution. 

Along  with  the  taxpayer  saving  $4V<! 
billion,  there  are  other  benefits  that 
would  flow  from  this  on-budget  plan: 

First,  they  say  it  can  be  done  with- 
out raising  any  new  taxes  as  will  the 
plan  that  the  administration  has  sub- 
mitted. Moreover,  the  interest  saving 
from  this  financing  method  will 
reduce  the  need  for  any  future  tax  in- 
creases because  the  amount  to  be  paid 
in  the  future  is  lower.  The  S&L  indus- 
try wUl  have  to  pay  every  penny  that 
it  would  pay  on  the  administration's 
plan  under  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
chairman. 

Second,  the  legislative  language  of 
the  committee's  bill  will  remain  virtu- 
ally the  same,  with  modest  changes  to 
reflect  a  change  in  the  source  of  Ref- 
corp's  funding.  Projected  payouts  in 
the  on-budget  plan  would  be  $10  bil- 
lion, $25  billion,  $15  billion  in  1989, 
1990.  1991,  respectively.  Issues  of 
bonds  in  the  market  would  follow  that 
same  time  pattern,  just  as  in  the  ad- 
ministration's plan. 

Third,  no  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
waiver  is  needed.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  the  GAO 
have  all  said  that  the  thrift  rescue 
spending  should  not  be  included  in  the 
Granun-Rudman-Hollings  calculation. 
Fourth,  the  on-budget  plan  results 
in  a  higher  deficit  in  the  1989  budget 
year,  but  it  will  more  accurately  re- 
flect the  near-term  costs  of  thrift  reso- 


lutions and  will  send  a  signal  of  hones- 
ty and  strength  to  the  financial  mar- 
kets both  those  at  home  and  those 
abroad.  Wall  Street  reaction  has  been 
uniformly  positive  for  the  on-budget 
plan.  They  believe  the  markets  will 
view  it  favorably. 

Finally,  those  who  have  looked 
thoughtfully  and  objectively  at  this 
plan,  as  mentioned  earlier,  including 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New 
York  Times,  and  the  Washington  Post 
have  all  supported  the  on-budget  plan 
in  their  editorial  columns. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  those  three  editorials  for 
the  Record. 

If  we  assimie  that  present  value  cost 
of  the  savings  and  loan  problem  is 
tu-ound  $100  billion,  compare  this  to 
other  economic  bailouts  in  the  recent 
history  of  our  country. 

For  example,  in  1989  dollars,  the  loss 
to  the  American  taxpayer  for  the 
Penn  Square  Bank  failure  was  $1.6  bil- 
lion. It  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
from  the  collapse  of  a  small  Govern- 
ment securities  dealer  called  ESM  $525 
million,  and  the  Drysdale  Government 
securities  scandal  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  $350  million. 

We  are  talking  today  about  an  eco- 
nomic scandal  which  dwarfs  any  other 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  method  by  which  we  resolve 
this  and  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
least  cost  financing  will  be  important 
in  terms  of  this  institution's  statement 
of  values  to  the  American  people.  By 
adopting  Chairman  Riegle's  amend- 
ment, we  will  be  able  to  save  over  the 
period  of  30  years  an  average  of 
almost  $150  million  a  year  in  interest 
costs. 
What  will  $150  million  a  year  do? 
President  Bush  has  submitted  to  us 
his  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1990 
to  implement  the  drug  program  that 
the  Congress  passed  in  1988.  We  feel 
that  in  fighting  drugs  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective national  defense  against  this 
scourge  is  an  important  national  prior- 
ity. What  does  the  President  recom- 
mend that  we  spend  on  this  program? 
Looking  at  some  components,  he  rec- 
ommends that  we  spend  $115  million 
through  the  Department  of  State  for 
international  narcotics  control. 

We  are  going  to  spend  $150  million 
every  year  for  30  years  more  than  we 
need  to  in  order  to  finance  the  admin- 
istration's off-budget  resolution  of  the 
thrift  crisis. 

The  President  has  recommended 
that  we  spend  $113  million  for  U.S.  at- 
torneys for  drug  prosecution. 

We  awe  about  to  adopt  a  proposal 
that  would  have  spent  needlessly  an 
additional  $150  million  every  year  for 
30  years  in  order  to  finance  a  devious 
off-budget  method  of  resolving  the 
thrift  crisis. 


The  President  has  recommended 
that  we  spend  $91.4  million  through 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
for  Investigations  and  arrest  relative 
to  the  national  effort  to  reduce  dnig 
abuse. 

We  are  about  to  consider  a  proposal 
to  spend  $150  million  every  year  for  30 
years  needlessly  in  order  to  hide  this 
generation's  fiscal  recklessness. 

I  might  say,  finally,  closing  another 
area,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  going 
to  spend  in  this  legislation  $50  million, 
a  number  that  has  been  cited  positive- 
ly In  order  to  ferret  out  fraud  In  the 
S&L  Industry,  to  try  to  bring  the  mal- 
factors  to  account,  to  try  to  recapture 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  through  both 
the  criminal  and  civil  actions  dollars 
that  have  been  frittered  away.  Fifty 
million  dollars  Is  what  we  are  going  to 
commit  to  this  purpose. 

We  are  going  to  spend  $150  million 
every  year  for  30  years  unnecessarily 
because  It  is  less  painful  for  us  to  be 
able  to  hide  the  true  cost  of  this  reso- 
lution than  It  is  to  face  it  honestly. 

We  are  going  to  ask  our  children  and 
grandchildren  to  pay  $150  million 
every  year  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
face  at  this  instaait  in  time  the  real 
cost  of  our  excesses. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
pay.  We  must  make  certain  that  the 
contributions  come  from  the  Industry 
not  just  from  the  taxpayer.  Congress 
must  be  concerned  not  only  about  the 
amount  of  money  being  contributed  to 
the  solution,  but  we  must  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  industry.  We  must  re- 
store confidence  In  ourselves. 

Next  to  the  Federal  deficit  and  trade 
Imbalance,  the  thrift  crisis  Is  the  larg- 
est economic  Issue  which  this  Congress 
will  face.  We  are  on  the  Senate  floor 
considering  S.  774,  legislation  to  make 
certain  that  the  thrift  crisis  will  not 
happen  again  and  we  will  be  able  to 
look  ahead  to  a  safe  and  sound  Indus- 
try. ^  ^ 
I  urge  my  colleagues  as  we  take  that 
future  look  to  look  closely  at  the  legis- 
lation as  It  Is  being  proposed  and  not 
only  to  support  the  beginnings  of  re- 
sponsible action  to  restore  America's 
confidence  In  the  Industry  but  also  to 
consider  the  cost  of  our  actions  on  our 
own  credibility  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  cost  that  we  are  able  to 
shift  forward  to  future  generations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
editorials,  to  which  I  made  earlier  ref- 
erence, from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  13, 
1989] 

We  Need  You.  Toto 
Dorothy,  the  Tin  Man,  the  Scarecrow  and 
the  Cowardly  Uon  were  overawed  by  the 
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Wizard  of  Os  until  Toto.  Dorothy's  little 
doc,  ran  around  behind  the  curtain  and 
began  tugging  at  Franlc  Morgan's  pants 
cuff.  "Pay  no  attention  to  the  man  behind 
the  curtain,"  roared  the  wizard,  but  Doro- 
thy was  too  smart  for  that.  She  followed 
Toto  and  discovered  that  the  wizard  and  the 
man  behind  the  curtain  were  one  and  the 
same.  Old  Prank  was  Just  a  genial  fraud. 

Where  are  you  now  that  we  need  you, 
Toto? 

Yesterday  morning  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  started  marking  up  a  600-page 
thrift  bailout  bill  that  has  had  only  one  con- 
troversial issue:  Which  party's  Wizard  of  Oz 
accounting  is  the  more  ingenious?  Both 
have  been  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  hide 
the  first  tranche  of  the  thrift  bailout,  a 
rather  conspicuous  $50  billion. 

The  Treasury  wants  to  take  it  off-budget, 
raising  the  money  with  bonds  issued  by  a 
new  corporation  that  up  on  the  Wizard's  big 
screen  would  be  made  to  look  like  some- 
thing other  than  a  federal  agency.  The 
Democrats  want  to  put  the  $50  billion  in  the 
current  fiscal  year's  budget,  turn  it  over  to 
that  same  corporation  and  lend  back  what  it 
doesn't  need  immediately  to  the  Treasury. 
This  at  least  would  be  on-budget.  but  it  too 
has  a  Uttle  Wizard  of  Oz  twist.  Putting  it 
into  the  Fiscal  1989  budget  is  not  to  exercise 
rectitude  but  to  escape  the  discipline  of 
Oramm-Rudman. 

The  secret  of  that  is  to  stay  out  of  the 
"snapshot."  Under  Oramm-Rudman,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  is 
required  in  August  to  offer  its  best  guess  of 
what  the  federal  budget  deficit  will  be  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  If  the  estimate  is  on 
target,  Oramm-Rudman  doesn't  kick  in  and 
force  a  closing  of  the  gap.  The  Democrats 
want  to  get  that  $50  billion  into  this  year's 
budget  so  it  won't  show  up  in  the  OMB 
snapshot.  Since  some  could  be  loaned  back 
to  the  Treasury,  at  least  in  theory,  no  one  is 
hurt.  You  got  that.  Toto? 

By  a  very  narrow  margin,  the  Democrats 
may  have  the  better  of  it.  At  least  they 
aren't  trying  to  pretend  that  government 
borrowing  isn't  really  government  borrow- 
ing. Because  the  Treasury  will  do  the  bor- 
rowing, borrowing  costs  will  be  lower,  every- 
one seems  to  agree.  Finally,  the  government 
might  be  able  to  spend  the  money  earlier, 
shutting  down  more  of  those  Ponzi  schemes 
the  thrifts  are  running  at  suttstantial  costs 
to  the  taxpayers  while  Congress  is  making 
up  its  mind. 

Treasury,  however,  argues  that  appear- 
ances are  what  count.  If  the  Democrats 
seem  to  be  dodging  Oramm-Rudman,  the 
bond  markets  will  react  badly  and  the  cost 
of  all  Treasury  borrowing  will  rise.  If  the 
$50  billion  is  off-budget,  so  this  argiunent 
goes,  the  markets  won't  notice.  Are  you  still 
with  us.  Toto,  or  have  you  by  now  gone 
yelping  off  into  the  night? 

Now,  we  all  have  some  reason  to  worry 
about  the  ease  with  which  the  Democrats 
have  found  a  way  to  beat  Gramm-Rudman. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Treasury's  off- 
budget  ploy  doesn't  thrill  us.  either.  An  off- 
budget  federal  obligation,  however  well-dis- 
guised, still  is  a  federal  obligation.  That  $50 
billion  is  only  a  first  tranche.  The  way 
things  are  going— especially  with  the  House 
trying  to  dilute  the  Treasury's  limited  ef- 
forts to  discipline  the  thrifts— we  could 
eventually  be  talking  about  real  money. 

Congress  caused  the  mess  and  neither 
Congress  nor  the  Treasury  knows  how  to 
skin  out  of  it  gracefully,  or  for  that  matter, 
even  how  to  eliminate  the  reasons  for  It. 
Wiiard  of  Os  accounting  no  doubt  looked 


like  the  only  course.  The  problem  is  that 
there  still  are  a  few  Totos  around. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  5. 1989] 
THRirriEK  Trickery  roR  the  Thrifts 

Congress  is  under  pressure  to  cut  the  cost 
of  President  Bush's  plan  to  rescue  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry.  There's  little  reason 
to  strain  for  the  industry's  sake,  but  it 
makes  considerable  sense  to  cut  the  cost  to 
taxpayers. 

The  President  has  acted  on  the  thrift 
crisis  with  estimable  urgency.  He  offered  a 
largely  sound  plan  in  early  February  and 
pressed  Congress  for  a  finished  bill  in  45 
days.  It  was  a  vain  hope:  in  the  tangle  of 
warring  interests,  even  some  of  the  Federal 
regulators  have  hired  outside  lobbyists. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
banking  subcommittee  with  47  members. 
Oenerous  political  contributions  by  savings 
and  loan  institutions  and  banks  make  it  a 
popular  subcommittee,  but  its  membership 
makes  it  unwieldy  and  unfocused.  Leader- 
ship thus  falls  to  the  Senate,  whose  Bank- 
ing Committee  chairman.  Don  Riegle,  has 
offered  an  alternative  to  the  Bush  plan. 

Some  of  his  proposals  are  less  rigorous 
than  the  President's.  For  instance,  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  too  lenient  with  thrifts  that 
don't  meet  proposed  targets  for  raising  new 
capital:  lenient  regulation  got  the  industry 
in  trouble.  But  in  other  respects,  Mr.  Rie- 
gle's  plan  is  an  improvement.  In  particular, 
the  Senate  plan  would  reduce  the  burden  on 
taxpayers. 

Everyone  concedes  that  the  public  will 
have  to  pay.  heavily:  the  industry  is  in  too 
deep  to  bail  itself  out.  Mr.  Riegle's  aim  is  to 
hold  down  the  cost.  Mr.  Bush  proposed  that 
a  new  Federal  agency  carry  the  bail-out 
load,  using  added  fees  from  healthy  thrifts 
and  $50  billion  borrowed  from  investors. 
That  would  avoid  swelling  the  deficit  and 
would  avert  the  deficit  reduction  require- 
ments of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law. 
Only  the  interest  on  the  borrowed  $50  bil- 
lion would  show  up  in  the  budget. 

But  interest  on  borrowings  by  agencies 
costs  more  than  on  borrowings  by  the 
Treasury,  so  Mr.  Riegle  would  have  it  do  the 
borrowing.  This  would  save  taxpayers  an  es- 
timated $4.5  billion.  And  Mr.  Riegle's  pro- 
posal would  circumvent  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings. 

Treasury  Secretary  Nicholas  Brady  calls 
the  Riegle  plan  "a  terrible  idea"  and  "a 
mockery  of  the  process. "  But  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  itself  mocks  sensible  proc- 
ess. Its  arbitrary  deficit  ceilings  push  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  into  schemes 
that  make  the  deficit  look  smaller  than  it  is. 
The  Administration's  circuitous  plan  for 
savings  and  loans  is  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Rie- 
gle's ciruitous  plan  is  another,  but  at  least  it 
has  the  virtue  of  costing  less. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  10. 1989] 
The  S&L  Btntcrr  Dodge 

On  Budget  or  off  budget?  To  close  down 
the  bankrupt  SScts.  the  government  is 
going  to  have  to  raise  at  least  $50  billion  to 
pour  into  deposit  insurance  over  the  next 
several  years.  But  that  threatens  to  push 
the  budget  deficit  up  far  beyond  the  limits 
that  the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  Act  sets. 
To  get  around  that  embarrassment,  the 
Treasury  proposes  a  familiar  expedient: 
don't  count  the  $50  billion  In  the  budget. 
Raise  it  and  disburse  it,  but  keep  it  off 
budget. 

That's  a  bad  idea.  It  would  get  the  govern- 
ment back  into  the  slippery  and  silly  busi- 


ness of  hiding  certain  costs  off  the  budget 
simply  because  It  is  not  convenient  to  count 
them.  Worse,  it  drives  up  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  When  the  government  borrows 
off-budget,  through  agencies  that  do  not 
have  quite  the  government's  full  credit 
behind  them,  the  bonds  carry  higher  inter- 
est rates  than  those  the  Treasury  sells.  Over 
the  30-year  life  of  the  bonds,  that  difference 
in  interest  costs  could  come  to  billions  of 
dollars. 

Sen.  Donald  W.  Riegle,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  thinks 
that's  too  much  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  cir- 
cumventing the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act  and  the  deficit  limits.  He  would  keep 
the  whole  operation  on  the  budget.  What 
about  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act? 
One  of  its  many  peculiarities  is  that  it 
always  applies  to  the  years  ahead,  never  to 
the  current  year.  Sen.  Riegle  would  float 
the  bonds  this  year,  then  pass  the  money 
over  to  the  SAL  cleanup  squad  as  needed. 

The  Treasury  objects  vigorously  to  that 
suggestion.  It  sees  an  endless  line  of  big  ex- 
penditures. All  pleading  for  exemption  from 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act,  and  it 
wants  to  avoid  creating  a  precedent  that 
they  can  follow.  That's  a  serious  consider- 
ation. But  the  answer  isn't  the  kind  of 
tricky,  into-one-pocket,  out-of-the-other- 
pocket  scheme  that  it  has  devised.  Sen.  Rie- 
gle's plan  is  better— and  a  lot  cheaper. 

There's  a  still  better  possibility.  Congress 
could  deal  with  the  S&L  fiasco  directly  and 
honestly.  It  could  raise  the  money  routinely 
through  the  Treasury,  at  the  low  Treasury 
borrowing  rate,  and  amend  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  Act  to  say  that  it  doesn't 
apply  to  that  $50  billion,  it's  not  a  precedent 
that  other  spending  could  follow,  because  in 
the  case  of  the  S&Ls  the  money  has  already 
been  spent.  That  makes  it  fundamentally 
different  from  the  money  for  environmental 
protection,  education  or  defense.  The  S&L 
money's  gone.  There's  nothing  left  but  a  big 
hole  in  the  government's  S&L  deposit  insur- 
ance fund.  The  government  is  already  legal- 
ly obligated  to  fill  that  hole.  Why  not  Just 
acknowledge  that  truth,  and  finance  the 
consequences  in  the  cheapest  and  simplest 
way  available— on  the  budget? 

(FYom  Newhouse  News  Service) 

BnsH,  Congress  Try  Magic  on  Costs  op 
THRirr  Bailout 

Washington.— Everybody  loves  magic.  We 
like  to  see  things  that  were  right  before  our 
eyes  a  minute  ago  disappear.  We  love  to  be 
fooled. 

Two  great  disappearing  acts  are  on  stage 
in  Washington  right  now,  presented  by  two 
masters  of  prestidigitation,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  thing  they  are  trying  to  make  disap- 
pear is  the  cost  of  bailing  out  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  It  is  huge,  but  no  one 
really  knows  how  huge.  Last  year  the  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
said  it  would  be  $50  billion.  In  February,  the 
president  and  Treasury  Secretary  Nicholas 
Brady  said  it  would  be  $90  billion.  In  March. 
Mr.  Brady  upped  that  to  $157  billion. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  says 
$205  billion. 

No  matter  the  exact  cost,  the  task  of 
hiding  it  is  a  challenge  for  the  slickest  of 
magicians. 

The  president  and  the  Congress  are  up  to 
the  task.  There  is  no  question  that  it  must 
be  hidden.  If  you  don't  hide  it,  you  have  to 
raise  taxes  and  pay  for  it.  It  shall  disappear. 
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The  Bush-Brady  sleight  of  hand,  widely 
acclaimed  to  be  biting  the  bullet  and  facing 
up  to  the  problems,  is  neither.  It's  magic. 

They  create  a  new  federal  agency,  the  new 
federal  agency  sells  bonds  as  needed,  sort  of 
hinting  to  the  buyers  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment guarantees  them  (the  fine  print 
says  it  doesn't,  the  proceeds  are  used  to  bail 
out  the  banks,  and  the  whole  operation  is 
"of f -budget. " 

Only  the  interest  on  the  bonds  Is  in  the 
budget.  When  the  bonds  come  due,  the  pay- 
ment of  them  will  be  for  another  adminis- 
tration and  another  Congress  to  worry 
about.  Hey,  no  show  nms  forever. 

Big  Investors  read  the  fine  print.  The 
bonds  aren't  exactly  junk,  but  since  the  gov- 
ernment doesn't  really  guarantee  them,  big 
Investors  will  demand  higher  interest  rates 
to  buy  the  things.  Enter  the  U.S.  Congress 
with  its  super-special  magic  act. 

Sen.  Donald  Riegle,  D-Mich..  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  has  said 
that  the  way  to  do  it  Is  to  be  a  little  bit 
straightforward  and  put  more  money  in  the 
budget  right  now.  Make  the  Treasury  guar- 
antee those  bonds.  Over  the  cost  of  the 
entire  bailout  this  would  save  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers $4.5  billion,  he  says. 

No  one  really  knows  how  much  it  would 
save  because  the  size  of  the  problem  keeps 
changing.  The  amount  that  should  be  in  the 
budget  right  now,  says  Mr.  Riegle,  is  $50  bil- 
lion. 

That's  just  for  the  interest;  a  magician 
can't  be  too  straightforward. 

Doesn't  adding  $50  billion  to  the  budget 
right  now  blow  all  the  promises  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  sky  high?  No.  because  there's  an- 
other trick  to  it  and  this  is  the  most  deli- 
cious magic  of  all. 

Timing  is  everything.  Gramm-Rudman 
only  applies  to  next  year's  budget.  The 
fiscal  year  starts  on  Sept.  1,  and  just  before 
that,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
decides  whether  the  targets  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  have  been  met. 

If  they  haven't.  Congress  must  cut  spend- 
ing or  raise  revenues.  They  make  happy  as- 
sumptions on  such  things  as  the  rate  of  in- 
flation, interest  rates,  economic  growth  and 
estimated  revenues.  They  declare,  hallelu- 
jah, we  have  met  the  targets  of  Gramm- 
Rudman. 
Then  it  is  done,  finished. 
If  they  add  more  spending,  after  that, 
Gramm-Rudman  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
That  is  why.  despite  the  fact  that  last 
August  the  Congress  and  the  president 
agreed  that  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets 
had  been  met,  this  year's  deficit  will  be  just 
as  big  as  last  year's  deficit. 

The  Bush-Brady  proposal  put  $10  billion 
of  interest  on  paying  for  the  bonds  in  the 
current  year's  budget,  keeping  them  out  of 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Sen.  Riegle  wants  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  $50  billion,  thereby  saving  the  taxpay- 
ers $4.5  billion  over  the  long  haul. 

It  is  probably  just  professional  jealousy 
between  two  magicians,  or  maybe  Secretary 
Brady  is  piqued  because  Sen.  Riegle  danced 
on  stage  with  a  bigger  number,  but  Brady 
isn't  interested  in  saving  the  $4.5  billion. 

He  said  it  would  "make  a  fool"  of  the  gov- 
ernment's conunitment  to  Gramm-Rudman. 
Fooling  them  with  $10  billion  of  magic  is 
fine,  but  fooling  them  with  $50  billion  is  a 
dirty  trick. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13, 1989] 

The  House's  SaL  Scandal 
To  understand  the  S&L  scandal,  you  have 
only  to  watch  the  House  Banking  subcom- 


mittee in  action  this  week.  In  full  public 
view,  it  is  exploring  new  heights  of  irrespon- 
sibility. Taxpayers  are  going  to  have  to 
come  up  with  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
deposit  insurance  funds,  as  the  government 
puts  hundreds  of  bankrupt  savings  and  loan 
institutions  out  of  business.  Now  the  Bush 
administration  is  asking  for  legislation  to 
make  sure  that  it  doesn't  happen  again.  A 
majority  of  the  House  Banking  subcommit- 
tee is  resisting.  It  is  fighting  to  defend  the 
bad  habits— the  underfinancing.  the  inept 
management,  the  gambling  on  risky  invest- 
ments—that generated  the  S&Ls'  present  gi- 
gantic losses. 

Who  are  the  leaders?  Two  are  particularly 
conspicuous:  Prank  Annunzio.  the  subcom- 
mittee's chairman,  and  Northern  Virginia's 
own  Stan  Parris.  now  nmning— a  depressing 
thought— for  governor.  They  have  been  col- 
laborating to  gut  the  administration's  bill 
and  defend  the  right  of  any  S&L.  no  matter 
how  incompetent  or  reckless,  to  play  around 
with  federally  insured  deposits. 

The  central  issue  is  the  capital  require- 
ment for  S&Ls.  Because  requirements  in  the 
past  were  far  too  low,  any  downturn  quickly 
wiped  out  the  owners'  stake  and  meant  that 
all  further  losses  fell  directly  onto  the  fed- 
eral deposit  insurance  fund— which  itself 
was  soon  bankrupt  as  well.  Why  would 
anyone  fight  such  an  obvious  and  reasona- 
ble safeguard  as  an  adequate  capital  re- 
quirement? 

Look  at  the  arithmetic.  Suppose  that  an 
S&L  makes  a  profit  of  $1  on  each  $100  of 
loans— and  suppose  that  the  required  cap- 
ital is  6  percent  of  the  loans.  That's  a  profit 
of  $1  on  each  $6  of  capital— a  very  comforta- 
ble return  of  17  percent.  But  the  subcom- 
mittee voted  to  require  the  S&Ls'  owners  to 
hold  actual  capital  in  cash,  of  only  1.5  per- 
cent. At  the  same  profit  margin  on  their 
loans,  the  owners  would  then  be  getting  a 
return  of  67  percent— four  times  as  high.  At 
that  ratio,  the  owners'  profits  go  sky  high, 
and  most  of  the  risk  falls  on  the  govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayer. 

The  subcommittee  tries  to  defend  this 
mischief  by  claiming  that  it  is  necessary  to 
ensure  the  availability  of  financing  to  home 
buyers.  That's  laughable.  S&Ls  are  no 
longer  the  only,  or  even  the  primary, 
sources  of  mortgage  money.  If  all  the  weak 
and  undercapitalized  S&Ls  were  forced  out 
of  business  tomorrow,  there  would  be  no  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  flow  of  funds  for 
mortgages.  The  subcommittee  isn't  defend- 
ing the  consumer  and  the  home  buyer.  It's 
defending  a  certain  kind  of  financial  manip- 
ulation—the kind  that  ought  not  be  allowed 
access  to  federal  deposit  insurance. 

But  there's  hope.  A  different  mood  pre- 
vails in  the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  It  is 
producing  an  excellent  bill— tough,  sharp 
and  fair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  let  me  commend  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  work  on  this  bill.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  participated  in 
all  of  the  hearings  and  also  participat- 
ed at  great  length,  for  hours  a  day, 
over  3  days  of  caucuses  and  through- 
out the  entire  markup.  So  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  part  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

However,  I  must  disagree  with  his 
views  on  the  alternative  funding  plan. 
I  think  he  has  outlined  very  accurate- 
ly and  precisely  what  the  Chairman 


originally  proposed.  But  in  addressing 
its  merits,  we  must  be  very  cautious 
about  debating  that  it  would  reduce 
interest  costs  by  $4y2  billion.  After 
being  around  here  for  15  years,  I 
sometimes  worry  about  the  accuracy 
of  estimates  from  CBO  and  OMB  re- 
garding next  week  or  next  month,  let 
alone  over  a  30-year  period.  But  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  let  me  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  we 
would  save  interest  premiums  of  $4V4 
billion  over  30  years.  This  is  true  if  we 
consider  those  savings  in  isolation, 
saving  about  25  base  points  through 
on-budget  versus  off -budget  financing. 
But  the  savings  probably  do  not  hold 
up  If  we  have  to  consider  it  in  the 
overall  budget  context  and  what  it 
does  to  the  capital  markets. 

In  response  to  the  Senator's  com- 
ments, I  do  not  think  this  issue  is  a 
matter  of  being  devious  or  dishonest 
as  If  the  administration  plan  is  a 
means  of  trying  to  hide  something.  Ev- 
erybody has  been  well  aware  what  the 
administration's  funding  plan  was,  up 
front  and  in  writing.  They  may  not 
like  it— the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  chairman  do  not,  and  there  are 
others  who  do  not,  as  well— but  It  is 
not  being  hidden.  It  has  been  very 
clear  and  open  in  the  way  it  has  been 
presented.  Both  plans  have  been.  And 
certainly  there  is  no  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  how  each  funding  plan 
works. 

It  is  equally  well  known  that  the  al- 
ternative plan  would  save  interest  pre- 
miums—I think  it  may  well  save  the 
$4  Mi  billion  on  this  basis  and  that  is  a 
lot  of  money.  But  what  are  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side.  The  first 
point  is  that  the  administration  feels 
very,  very  strongly  about  this  Issue. 
Secretary  Brady,  with  his  background 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  also 
on  Wall  Street  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
for  1  year,  is  not  the  kind  that  threat- 
ens opposition  or  a  veto  idly,  like  some 
administration  officials  do.  He  really, 
sincerely  and  completely,  believes  that 
the  recommended  administration 
funding  plan  is  better,  so  strongly, 
that  he  has  convinced  me  that  he  will 
recommend  a  veto  of  this  plan. 
Whether  that  is  right  or  wrong  or  fair 
according  to  those  who  feel  differently 
is  not  the  point. 

Both  the  chairman  and  I  have 
talked  about  how  delaying  resolution 
of  this  problem  is  costing  up  to  $1  bll- 
Uon  a  month.  If  we  get  Into  a  legisla- 
tive snarl  over  the  funding  mechanism 
and  went  4V4  months  without  a  bill,  we 
would  have  eaten  up  all  the  savings 
that  might  be  achieved  by  going  on 
budget.  That  is  the  first  reason  why  I 
say  we  cannot  consider  the  Issue  In  Iso- 
lation, but  have  to  look  at  the  whole 
budget  picture. 

My  second  concern  with  the  funding 
plan  that  is  being  proposed  Is  that  it  is 
a  no-win  proposition  because  It  does 
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raise  major  budget  act  problems  In 
fiscal  year  1989,  and  I  think  it  could 
have  the  effect  of  derailing  the  budget 
agreement  for  fiscal  year  1990  that 
was  just  announced  last  Friday. 

It  raises  a  60-vote  budget  points  of 
order  and  I  believe  that  problem 
would  be  certainly  fatal.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  60  votes  to  change  the 
administration's  plan,  particularly 
given  the  importance  of  the  funding 
mechanism  to  the  administration  that 
I  have  talked  about. 

So  the  combination  of  administra- 
tion opposition  and  Budget  Act  prob- 
lems would  result  in  costly  delay.  We 
have  certainly  had  enough  of  that,  as 
has  been  outlined  by  every  speaker  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  today. 

I  know  there  are  some  strong  feel- 
ings on  this.  Senator  Graham  of  Flori- 
da certainly  feels  strongly  about  his 
position  and  certainly  has  done  his 
homework,  as  evidenced  by  his  presen- 
tation. 

And  I  applaud  any  efforts  to  save 
money.  Certainly  anybody  looking  at 
my  voting  record  over  the  years  would 
know  that  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
saving  $4-5  billion  if  we  could  do  so. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  alterna- 
tive plan  would  really  deliver  those 
benefits.  It  would  save  money,  certain- 
ly, if  it  eliminated  a  REPCORP  premi- 
um over  Treasury  borrowing,  as  I  indi- 
cated, some  25  base  points.  But  by  in- 
creasing Treasury  borrowing  by  about 
20  percent  over  the  next  few  years  it  is 
likely  to  drive  up  overall  Treasury  bor- 
rowing costs.  There  is  disagreement  on 
this  point.  Major  players  on  Wall 
Street  seem  to  be  lined  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  But  although  those 
opinions  vary,  some  major  market 
players  feel  the  cost  would  go  up. 

We  are  talking  about  $150  million  a 
year  savings  in  this  plan  which,  again, 
I  think  could  probably  be  achieved  in 
reduced  interest  premiums  if  we  go  on 
budget.  But  there  are  estimates  on  the 
other  side  that  as  much  as  $500  mil- 
lion of  increased  borrowing  cost  over- 
all on  the  Federal  deficit  would  occur 
as  a  result  of  increasing  the  deficit  by 
$50  billion  this  year.  So  there  could  be 
a  net  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  some 
$350  million  per  year. 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  stake  my  life 
on  anybody's  estimates  in  this  area, 
but  I  do  believe  overall  it  would  cost 
more  to  choose  the  alternative  plan. 
Maybe  more  importantly,  from  a  prac- 
tical budgeting  standpoint,  it  would 
land  Congress  in  the  middle  of  a  1990 
sequestration  fight.  Again,  whether  it 
is  fair  or  not.  whether  other  people 
have  different  opinions.  OMB  Director 
Darman  has  decided  the  committee 
bill  will  increase  fiscal  1990  outlays  by 
$22  to  $25  million  and  he  has  the  final 
say  on  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  mat- 
ters. He  already  sent  us  a  letter  to  that 
extent. 

Now.  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  have  been  through 


a  lot  of  fights  since  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  came  into  existence.  For 
those  who  do  not  know,  overall  ceil- 
ings are  established  on  categories  of 
spending.  If  you  want  to  increase 
spending  in  one  area,  it  has  to  be 
offset  with  spending  from  some  other 
area  or  increased  taxes.  There  are  only 
two  alternatives. 

The  budget  agreement  agreed  to  on 
Friday  says  there  are  going  to  be  no 
new  taxes.  So  if  we  get  into  1990  and 
have  $22  to  $25  billion  of  additional 
spending  as  a  result  of  putting  this  on 
budget  showing  as  an  outlay,  that  $22 
to  $25  billion  is  going  to  have  to  come 
out  of  some  other  program.  That 
could  be  housing,  it  could  be  veterans, 
it  could  be  NASA,  which  I  do  not  want 
to  cut  any  more.  There  are  people  who 
do  not  want  it  taken  from  housing  or 
do  not  want  it  out  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  do  not  want  it  out  of 
education. 

So.  again.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  he  has  made  a  very  forceful 
and  accurate  presentation  of  his  posi- 
tion. I  do  think  it  is  undoubtedly  accu- 
rate in  the  savings  it  estimates 
through  reduced  interest  premiums, 
but  I  think  we  must  review  the  fund- 
ing proposal:  in  the  overall  budget 
context— the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  the  impact  that  $22  to  $25  billion 
of  additional  outlays  putting  it  on 
budget  in  1990  would  cause,  and  the 
potential  for  delay  that  would  eat  up 
the  savings. 

Now.  there  are  no  good  solutions.  I 
would  say  in  closing  that  neither  fund- 
ing mechanism  is  good  or  desirable, 
and  neither  is  this  position  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  All  of  us  would 
prefer  to  be  someplace  else  doing 
something  else  today  and  wish,  as  ev- 
erybody has  outlined.  Congress  had 
taken  action  in  previous  years.  But  we 
did  not.  Those  are  the  facts  of  life. 
Whatever  brought  us  to  this  point  is 
immaterial  now.  We  have  to  deal  with 
it  today  and  get  a  bill  passed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  so  that  we  stop  the  hemor- 
rhage. 

It  sort  of  reminds  me  of  an  argu- 
ment over  somebody  who  is  bleeding 
to  death.  All  the  people  are  standing 
over  him  trying  to  decide  whether  to 
put  a  tourniquet  on,  or  what  type  of 
tourniquet  to  use  and  how  tight  to 
make  it  or  how  loose. 

I  believe  the  chairman  adequately 
said  it  earlier  today:  "Even  with  all  of 
this  effort— and  we  feel  we  have  come 
up  with  a  well-balanced,  comprehen- 
sive bill— we  will  have  to  come  back 
and  make  some  adjustments." 

So  I  suggest  we  get  the  tourniquet 
put  on  as  rapidly  as  we  can  and  stop 
the  hemorrhaging.  If  we  have  to  come 
back  and  adjust,  we  will  be  ready  to  do 
so. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  GRAHAM  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  Just  make  a  brief  comment.  I 


know  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
waiting  to  be  heard.  I  just  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  what  I  thought  was  really  an  ex- 
ceptionally well  prepared  and  well  pre- 
sented set  of  remarks. 

Obviously,  like  him.  I  felt  very 
strongly  about  the  need  to  get  the  cost 
down  on  this  package  that  will  hit  tax- 
payers soon  and  for  many  years  into 
the  future.  I  think  the  charts  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  prepared  are 
very  compelling  illustrations  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  financing  alternatives 
that  we  had  developed. 

Let  me  also  say.  a  few  words  with  re- 
spect to  where  the  budget  outlays 
would  be  scored  for  the  budget  pur- 
poses and  for  what  is  left  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  budget  discipline 
which,  in  my  view,  is  not  a  great  deal, 
but  nevertheless  is  there. 

Reference  was  made  to  a  letter  by 
Budget  Director  Darman  where  he 
took  exception  to  our  financing  ap- 
proach and  indicated,  as  Senator  Garn 
has  said,  that  he  might  choose  to  score 
it  in  what  I  would  consider  to  be  an 
adverse  way  in  the  future  that  would 
make  it  a  less  desirable  plan. 

I  have  since  written  to  Mr.  Darman 
a  letter  that  I  think  adequately  re- 
sponds and  rebuts  the  points  that  he 
raised  in  his  letter.  In  that  letter  I 
make  it  clear  that,  as  we  read  his  Juris- 
diction, he  has  plenty  of  latitude  as  to 
how  he  does  the  scoring  arrangement 
and  that,  given  what  would  clearly  be 
the  intent  of  Congress  should  our  fi- 
nancing package  take  effect,  that  it 
would  clearly  be  a  signal  to  him  to 
score  it  in  a  fashion  consistent  with 
what  we  had  done,  which  would  then 
take  away  the  problem  that  in  a  sense 
he  invents  in  his  letter. 

Without  any  disrespect  to  him,  he  is 
entitled  to  his  view.  But  we  have  coun- 
tered his  points.  I  think,  fully  in  a 
letter  we  sent  in  response. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  letters,  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Darman  and  my  response  to  Mr. 
Darman,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Orricx  or  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Donau)  W.  Riegle,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Houiing 
and  Urban  Affairs,   U.S.  Senate,   Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Subtitle  B  of  Title  V 
(p.  356)  of  the  AprU  10.  1989,  Committee 
Print  of  S.  413.  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform.  Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act 
(FIRREA)  of  1989.  authorizes  the  Resolu- 
tion Funding  Corporation  (REFCORP)  to 
borrow  $50  billion  from  the  Treasury.  It 
does  so  rather  than  raise  the  funds  through 
the  private  capital  markets.  This  change  to 
the  Administrations  REPCORP  funding 
proposal  raises  questions  about  the  scoring 
of  budget  deficit  effects. 
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As  we  understand  the  Senate  bill,  al- 
though the  $50  billion  in  REPCORP  bonds 
must  be  purchased  by  Treasury  when 
issued,  there  is  no  limiUtion  on  when  the 
REPCORP  bonds  would  be  issued.  Conse- 
quently, as  under  the  Administration's  plan. 
REPCORP  would  be  expected  to  raise  $10 
billion  in  PY  1989,  $25  billion  in  PY  1990. 
and  $15  billion  in  PY  1991  to  fund  expected 
RTC  expenditures  in  those  years.  Unlilce 
the  Administration's  plan,  however,  the 
Senate  proposal  would  be  deemed  to  incur 
additional  outlays  in  1989.  1990  and  1991  as 
Treasury  purchases  the  REPCORP  t>onds, 
assuming  that  REPCORP  were  still  consid- 
ered to  be  a  government  sponsored  enter- 
prise and  not  an  on-budget  agency.  Accord- 
ingly, this  would  Increase  the  Pederal  deficit 
by  roughly  $10  billion  in  1989,  $25  billion  in 
1990  and  $15  billion  in  1991. 

If  the  Senate  proposal  intended,  instead, 
to  direct  REPCORP  to  borrow  from  Treas- 
ury in  advance  of  its  need  to  supply  funding 
to  the  RTC.  that  restraint,  in  conjunction 
with  the  requirement  that  REPCORP 
borrow  only  from  the  Treasury,  could  un- 
dermine the  view  that  REPCORP  is.  in  fact, 
a  government  sponsored  enterprise.  If  REP- 
CORP is  viewed  as  a  government  agency 
and  not  a  government  sponsored  enterprise, 
then  the  borrowings  from  Treasury  and  the 
funding  provided  to  the  RTC  are  simply  in- 
tragovemmental  transfers.  The  effect  of 
this,  relative  to  the  Administration's  plan, 
would  be  to  increase  outlays  by  roughly  $9 
billion  in  1989,  $22  billion  in  1990  and  $12 
billion  in  1991. 

Clearly,  the  budget  outlay  Increases  that 
would  have  to  be  recorded  in  either  case 
would  seriously  jeopardize  the  bipartisan  ef- 
forts to  date  to  reach  a  budget  agreement 
between  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. They  would  likely  malte  such  agree- 
ment impossible  unless  the  GRH  targets 
were  changed.  But.  as  I  have  testified  before 
your  committee.  I  think  changing  the  tar- 
gets would  be  irresponsible  for  a  host  of  rea- 
sons. Adverse  economic  and  financial 
market  effects  would  surely  flow  from 
either  a  failure  to  achieve  a  credible  budget 
agreement  that  meets  the  GRH  deficit  re- 
duction targets  or  a  decision  to  change  the 
targets.  The  cost  of  the  adverse  economic 
effects  would  far  outweigh  any  small  sav- 
ings projected  from  using  Treasury  financ- 
ing under  the  Senate  bill. 

Again.  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  reconsid- 
er the  net  costs  of  your  approach  in  relation 
to  the  Administration's  approach.  On  bal- 
ance, it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  economic 
and  market  risks  associated  with  the  second- 
ary effects  of  your  approach  argue  strongly 
against  it— and  argue  in  favor  of  the  alter- 
native we  have  recommended. 

I  look  forward  to  discussing  this  with  you 
further  as  you  move  toward  mark-up. 
With  best  regards. 

Richard  G.  Darmam, 

Director. 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  on  Bankimg.  Housing, 

AND  Urban  Affairs, 
Washington.  DC.  April  13.  1989. 
Hon.  Richard  G.  Darman, 
Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
D«AR  Mr.  Director:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  concerning  the  budget  scoring  of  the 
Resolution  Punding  Corporation  (REPCO) 
transactions   under   my   funding   proposal. 
The  two  Issues  you  raise  are,  I  believe,  fairly 


technical  ones,  for  which  straightforward, 
technical  solutions  are  available. 

Pirst,  you  note  that  the  Committee  print 
did  not  require  issuance  of  all  REPCORP 
bonds  this  fiscal  year  and  point  out  that  any 
later  borrowing  would  Increase  future  defi- 
cits. I  would  certainly  expect  the  oversight 
board  would  choose  to  issue  all  the  bonds 
this  year  In  line  with  language  which  we 
have  included  in  our  descriptive  documents 
about  the  plan  and  which  could  have  been 
inserted  in  the  Committee  report.  Of  course, 
language  also  could  be  added  to  the  bill  di- 
recting all  bond  issuance  this  year. 

Second,  you  raise  a  question  about  wheth- 
er this  change  from  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion proposal  would  change  the  status  of 
REPCORP  to  a  government  agency  from 
the  government-sponsored  enterprise  envi- 
sioned in  the  Administration  proposal;  the 
budget  implications  for  1990  and  1991  would 
be  problematic.  This  would  be  your  decision: 
you  are  the  scorer.  Personally,  I  see  little  if 
any  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's REPCORP  and  REPCORP 
under  the  Senate  plan.  Both  are  owned  by 
Pederal  Home  Loan  Banks,  and  private 
funds  are  used  to  pay  off  all  of  the  long- 
term  debt.  The  interest  payments  are  paid 
partly  out  of  private  funds  and  mostly  out 
of  Treasury  bonds.  Again,  any  doubts  could 
be  settled  by  adding  appropriate  language 
to  the  bill.  Again,  you  are  the  scorer  and 
you  could  move  in  either  direction. 

These  technical  matters  are  not  serious 
impediments  to  the  Senate  funding  plan. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  Administration 
took  a  cooperative  stance  on  this  matter. 
The  real  issue  is  whether  we  want  to  save 
money  for  taxpayers  by  issuing  Treasury, 
rather  than  agency,  securities  in  the 
market.  Our  plan,  like  yours,  was  carefully 
designed  to  avoid  interfering  with  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets  in  1990  and  1991.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  ours  saves  $4.5  billion  and 
has  the  support  of  the  financial  markets,  as 
well  as  the  endorsement  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
Washington  Post,  among  other  newspapers. 

I  think  you  are  missing  an  opportunity 
here  to  serve  the  taxpayers  by  saving  a 
large  sum  of  money.  The  present  value  of 
the  $4.5  billion  is  $1.4  billion.  That  Is  a  big 
number  for  all  Americans  and  should  be  for 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  We 
are  spending  huge  sums  of  taxpayer  money 
to  clean  up  this  mess;  we  should  at  least 
keep  the  cost  as  low  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  indicate  that  I  intend  to  vote 
for  this  piece  of  legislation.  But  I  rise 
as  well  to  express  some  reservations, 
some  of  which  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da expressed  earlier. 

Before  I  do,  I  want  to  congratulate 
and  compliment  both  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  who  have  stayed  together  and  in 
concert  to  do  a  task  that  I  would  ob- 
serve that  very  few  would  want  to  do. 

I  have  learned  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  in  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
very  often  the  job  assignments  can 
come  to  you  and  need  to  be  done  and 
they  are  decidedly  unpleasant. 


I  was  asked  not  too  long  ago  by  the 
majority  leader  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee that  will  hear  the  evidence  on 
Judge  Alcee  Hastings.  There  is,  I 
would  guess,  not  a  single  Nebraskan 
who  will  applaud  me  for  that  effort. 
There  is  not  one  single  individual  who 
sent  me  to  the  U.S.  Senate  that  will 
applaud  the  work  that  will  be  done  on 
that  committee.  And  with  this  particu- 
lar effort.  I  suspect,  not  only  is  there  a 
scattered  amount  of  applause,  but 
there  is  a  decided  chorus  of  boos 
coming. 

I  heard  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee suggest  that  upon  the  declaration 
of  the  signing  ceremony  there  will  be 
relatively  few  volunteers  to  go  to  the 
Rose  Garden.  I  suspect  that  is  the 
case. 

It  is  an  effort  that  required  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  diligence  and  willing- 
ness in  the  face  of  disagreement  to 
stay  together  on  task.  I  applaud  the 
chairman  and  all  committee  members 
for  getting  this  done. 

I  would  suggest  that  I  view  this 
problem  and  the  bill  that  addresses  it 
in  three  categories.  The  first  is  the 
need  for  regulatory  change. 

I  must  observe  as  well,  at  the  outset, 
that  I  am  not  a  banker  and  I  am  not 
an  individual  who  operates  a  savings 
and  loan.  I  am  an  individual  who  tends 
to  borrow  money  rather  than  lend  it. 
And,  as  a  result  of  that  rather  glaring 
lack  of  knowledge,  it  is  difficult,  in 
fact,  for  me  to  get  into  a  discussion  of 
what  is  best  and  what  is  permanent  in 
terms  of  changes  needed  in  our  regula- 
tory environment. 

I  have  heard  people  argue  whether 
or  not  the  capital  requirements  are 
sufficient  and  whether  or  not  the  cap- 
ital requirements  should  be  changed.  I 
must  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  even 
in  that  regard  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
get  my  arms  aroimd  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "capital." 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  get  my  arms 
around  the  meaning  of  the  capital  dif- 
ferentials that  have  been  offered.  I,  in 
the  end.  trust  the  Chair,  trust  the 
Banking  Committee  and  trtist  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  Brady  have 
given  this  due  consideration,  that  the 
regulatory  changes  that  are  proposed 
are  good.  I  simply  pass  no  further 
judgment  on  it. 

The  second  area  is  the  need  for  cash. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  said,  as  I 
think  It  Is  accurate  to  say,  that  while 
we  debate  $1  billion  a  month  is  being 
added  to  the  cost.  It  is  a  big  amount  of 
cash.  I  share  the  outrage  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  But  after  I  get 
beyond  outrage,  after  I  get  beyond  ob- 
serving bom-again  liberals  coming  Into 
my  office  urging  me  to  vote,  almost 
without  consideration,  for  the  biggest 
spending  program  since  the  Marshall 
Plan— after  I  get  beyond  that.  I  feel  an 
Immense  sense  of  sadness.  Because 
after  this  Is  aU  done,  after  we  have 
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completed  this  appropriation  of 
money  and  the  reorganization  of  our 
financial  institutions,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  look  out  10  years  from  now,  20 
years  from  now,  30  years  from  now 
and  say:  This  Is  what  we  did  for  Amer- 
ica's children;  this  is  what  we  did  for 
America's  farmers. 

We  will  not  build  one  school,  one 
road.  We  will  not  directly  assist  one  in- 
dividual. We  will  have  merely  trans- 
ferred capital  from  one  account  to  an- 
other, capital  that  needs  to  be  trans- 
ferred. I  support  the  appropriation 
that  is  being  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion. It  simply  underscores  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task. 

But  I  feel  sadness  when  I  consider 
that  we  will  have  withdrawn  savings 
and  capital  from  one  account  and 
moved  it  to  another  one. 

There  is  an  annual  report  from  a  Ne- 
braska company  called  Berkshire- 
Hathaway  in  which  an  individual 
named  Charlie  Munger  describes  his 
view  of  the  savings  and  loans  in  the 
1980's  and  he  references  those  who 
were  using  the  $100,000  insurance  to 
bid  up  deposits.  He  references  those, 
he  said,  in  the  same  way  that  Mark 
Twain  once  defined  a  gold  mine,  that 
is  "a  hole  in  the  ground  owned  by  a 
liar." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  sense  of  sad- 
ness creates,  again,  for  the  people  who 
have  worked  on  this,  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  resolving  it.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  rise  up  either  in  sadness 
or  in  anger  and  simply  say:  we  are  not 
going  to  do  it.  Again  I  applaud  the 
Chair  and  the  entire  committee  and 
the  administration  for  saying  to  us 
that  we  would  take  that  kind  of  action 
at  our  own  risk. 

I  come  to  the  conclusion,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  occasionally  with  anger 
and  always  with  some  sadness:  I  must 
support  this  appropriation  of  money. 

Finally,  the  third  category  that  I  see 
is  the  resolution  of  liquidation  of 
assets.  The  President's  proposal  calls 
for  the  creation  of  a  resolution  trust 
corporation  [RTC]  and  I  have  consid- 
erable amount  of  reservations  about 
the  RTC's  mission  that  as  well  as  its 
ability  to  carry  out  its  mission.  Mr. 
President,  I  see  in  that  mission,  a  po- 
tential for  scandal,  as  you  referenced 
in  your  remarks,  that  dwarfs  any  that 
has  preceded  this  particular  event. 

I  see  enormous  potential  problems  in 
their  task,  and  it  worries  me  that  the 
structure  suggested  in  this  legislation 
is  insufficient  to  enable  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  ac- 
complish that  task. 

Let  me  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
define  it,  describe  what  I  see  the  work 
of  this  group  to  be.  First  of  all,  they 
will  be  nuuiaging  the  liquidation  of 
the  assets  of  at  least  350  savings  and 
loans.  They  wiU  be  attempting  to  liqui- 
date as  rapidly  and  as  efficiently  as 
possible,  at  least  $100  billion  of  assets. 
dispersed  throughout  the  country. 


Their  mission  will  be  to  sell  it  as  fast 
as  possible  but  also  to  sell  it  at  the 
highest  price  they  can  get,  knowing 
that  every  dollar  that  they  receive 
from  these  assets  will  reduce  the 
burden  placed  on  the  taxpayer.  Every 
dollar  will  reduce  the  burden  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  will  have 
to  pay. 

"They  also  understand  they  must  do 
it  without  political  conflicts.  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  all  of  us 
under  the  umbrella  of  higher  and  new 
ethical  standards  should  be  concerned 
that  at  some  point  in  the  future,  we 
face  this  question:  Did  your  vote  for 
this  piece  of  legislation  enable  anyone 
who  conunitted  themselves  to  you  and 
made  a  campaign  contribution  to  you, 
enrich  or  enable  them  to  benefit,  in 
some  fashion,  from  the  resolution  of 
these  assets?  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  avoid  that  kind  of  political  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  trust 
corporation,  in  addition  to  trying  to  do 
it  in  an  expeditious  fashion,  in  a  way 
the  people  themselves  will  trust,  must 
attempt  to  do  it  in  a  fashion  that  will 
minimize  the  disruption  to  our  com- 
munities. They  must  attempt  to  mini- 
mize the  disruption  that  rapid  liquida- 
tion of  assets  could  have  on  other 
property  values  in  the  communities  of 
those  savings  and  loan  institutions. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  they  must  at- 
tempt to  do  all  this  at  the  same  time 
that  they  guard  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
minimize  unwarranted  profiteering  or 
what  I  would  call  double  dipping.  The 
unsavory  possibility  that  we  could 
have  individuals  who  actually  partici- 
pated in  savings  and  loans  that  were 
shut  down  now  coming  in,  participat- 
ing in  the  liquidation  of  the  assets  and 
dipping  twice  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. I  do  not  wish  to  raise  all  kinds  of 
alarms.  I  wish  only  to  descrit)e  the  tre- 
mendous work,  the  perhaps  unprece- 
dented work  the  resolution  trust  cor- 
poration will  have  to  do  in  order  to 
satisfactorily  carry  out  their  mission. 

And,  after  I  have  attempted  in  a 
meager  way  to  describe  that  mission, 
then  I  ask  this  question:  Will  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  will  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  will  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  three  individuals 
who  already  have  their  hands  full  and 
their  plates  full  of  Jobs  to  be  done,  will 
they  have  the  time  to  sit  and  carry  out 
this  enormous  job,  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  two  additional  members? 

Mr.  President,  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion "no";  they  will  not  have  the  time. 
If  they  give  the  effort  that  is  required, 
they  will  not  have  the  time.  And  in  an- 
swering that  question  "no",  it  causes 
me  concern  and  fear  for  the  resolution 
trust  corporation. 

I  believe  one  of  the  things  that  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  consider  again,  as 
you  referenced  in  your  speech,  that  we 
are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  be  ac- 
countable, we  are  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  have  to  answer  to  taxpayers 


about  what  is  happening  with  these 
assets,  what  is  going  on  with  the 
money  that  you  are  using  to  save 
these  savings  and  loans,  and  we  must 
be  able  to  answer  those  questions.  We 
should  not  have  to  start  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  investigation  to  dis- 
cover what  is  happening  with  these 
assets. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
unless  we  establish  some  window,  some 
larger  window  for  us  to  observe  what 
is  going  on,  some  fashion  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  an  aimual  or  even  a  bian- 
nual report,  given  the  difficulty  of 
reading  and  understanding  those  re- 
ports, we  will  need  a  window  that  we 
trust.  In  the  end,  I  think  we  need  to 
structure  the  resolution  trust  corpora- 
tion so  that  we  trust  it.  So  that  we,  the 
individuals  who  are  voting  to  appropri- 
ate money,  who  hvae  come  reluctantly 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  will  support 
the  transfer  of  capital  from  taxpayers 
over  to  institutions  and  to  savers  who 
need  that  support.  We  must  also  struc- 
ture it  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  ac- 
count for  the  money,  and  will  be  com- 
fortable that  it  will  help  us  achieve 
what  is  best  and  permanent.  We  must 
structure  it  so  that  we  can  fairly  be 
asked  and  be  answered  by  people  on 
that  board. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  committee, 
and  we  are  awaiting  an  answer  from 
the  Treasury,  to  see  if  they  would 
accept  a  change  that  would  have  a 
seven-member  board  with  three  mem- 
bers previously  on  it  serving  ex-officio, 
giving  the  chairman  a  chance  to  ap- 
point those  who  not  only  have  the  au- 
thority but  the  trust  of  the  American 
people  as  this  resolution  trust  corpora- 
tion attempts  to  resolve  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  assets. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  potential 
of  scandal  with  the  resolution  trust 
corporation  is  great.  I  t>elieve  the  need 
for  action  is  urgent.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  my  proposal,  this  reserva- 
tion that  I  feel  does  not  detract  at  all 
from  my  respect,  my  admiration  and 
my  commitment  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  to  this  administration  for 
identifying  an  extremely  unpleasant 
problem  and  proposing  an  Innovative 
and,  we  hope,  permanent  solution  to 
this  problem.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  insofar 
as  we  know,  all  of  the  opening  state- 
ments that  Members  wish  to  make 
today  have  now  been  heard.  There 
may  be  others  that  will  be  submitted 
for  the  Record,  but  I  think  we  are  at  a 
point,  unless  someone  else  arrives  now, 
where  we  need  the  guidance  of  the 
majority  leader  as  to  his  wish  on 
scheduling  for  tomorrow. 

I  have  spoken  with  Senator  Garn, 
and  he  and  I  are  both  prepared  to  be 
on  deck  here  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  and  to  remain  here  for  as 
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long  as  it  takes.  It  would  be  very  good 
if  we  could  finish  the  bill  tomorrow.  I 
do  not  know  if  we  will  find  we  can  do 
that,  but  I  certainly  want  to  press 
ahead  with  that  thought  in  mind.  I 
think  the  sooner  we  can  conclude  the 
bill,  the  better  prepared  we  will  be  to 
go  into  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  this  matter. 

So.   Mr.   President,   I   think   as  we 

await  a  signal  on  tomorrow's  schedule 

from  the  majority  leader  that  we  will 

pause  here  for  a  brief  period  of  time. 

Mr.    GARN.    If   the   chairman   will 

yield  for  a  moment?        

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  would  just  like  to  echo 
the  comments  of  the  chairman  and 
remind  everyone  what  has  been  said 
by  every  speaker  today  regarding 
cause  of  delay  ranging  anywhere  from 
$500  million  a  month  to  $1  billion  a 
month.  I  suggest  the  faster  we  act  on 
this  bill,  the  better  off  we  wlU  be.  I 
would  certainly  encourage  our  col- 
leagues on  either  side  of  the  aisle  who 
have  amendments  to  be  prepared  to 
come  and  offer  them  tomorrow.  We 
will  be  prepared  to  debate  them  one 
way  or  another.  However,  this  issue  is 
so  critical.  I  would  hope  that  whatever 
else  they  are  doing,  they  would  come 
tomorrow  from  their  committee  meet- 
ings and  other  meetings  and  proceed 
with  their  amendments  so  we  could 
finish  this  bill  tomorrow  night  if  possi- 
ble and  certainly  no  later  than 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  might  just  add.  de- 
pending upon  the  hour  that  we  begin 
in  the  morning,  that  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  come  in  and  present  an  issue 
to  do  so.  I  would  urge  Members  and 
staff  to  consider  availing  themselves  of 
that  opportimity  tomorrow  morning 
because  we  will  be  here  and  we  wiU  be 
ready  to  go  at  that  time. 

In  anticipation  of  word  from  the  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  his  desire  of  tomor- 
row's schedule,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  April  14,  1989, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  annoimcing  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 

H.R.  1760.  An  act  to  implement  the  bipar- 
tisan accord  on  Central  America  of  March 
24,  1989. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989,  the  en- 
rolled bill  was  signed  on  April  14,  1989, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Byrd). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-932.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  third  quarterly  commodity  and 
country  allocation  table  showing  current 
programming  plans  for  commodity  assist- 
ance under  Public  Law  480  for  fiscal  year 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-933.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Commis- 
sion's protest  to  the  reduction  In  the  appro- 
priations for  Domestic  Discretionary  Resid- 
ual Programs  for  fiscal  year  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-934.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Production  and 
Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
contracts  negotiated  during  fiscal  year  1988 
have  prevented  excessive  contractor  profits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-935.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  piirsuant  to 
law,  a  notice  of  the  waiver  of  the  moneUry 
set-aside  provisions  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Act  as  has  been  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  previous  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Conunerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-936.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  National  Technical  Information  Service 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  a  report  on  NTIS 
fees  and  declining  sales;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 


EC-937.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  a  waiver  of  the  monetary  set- 
aside  provisions  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Act  as  has  been  done  in  previous  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-938.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of 
1954  to  facilitate  the  orderly  conduct  of  Jap- 
anese salmon  fisheries  within  the  exclusive 
economic  zone  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-939.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  (Management  and 
Administration),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  certain  contractual  actions 
during  calendar  year  1988;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-940.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-941.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-942.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (En- 
vironment), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  Defense  Envi- 
ronmental Restoration  Program  for  fiscal 
year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-943.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "Progress  In  the  Preven- 
tion and  Control  of  Air  PoUution  In  1987": 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-944.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  Ocean  Pollu- 
tion, Monitoring,  and  Research  for  fiscal 
year  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-945.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  his  decision  to  sus- 
pend Indefinitely  Burma  and  the  Central 
African  Republic  from  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  for  failure  to  comply 
with  section  502(b)(7)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  concerning  international- 
ly recognized  worker  rights;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EC-946.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-947.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-948.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
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to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Conunission 
on  competition  advocacy  for  fiscal  year 
1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-M9.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Fund  tCSRDF]  Annual  Report"  for 
fiscal  year  1987:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-950.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Federal  Retirement 
Thrift  Investment  Board,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System  Act 
of  1986:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-951.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Office  of  Justice  Pro- 
grams), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Office  of  Justice  Programs,  for  fiscal  year 
1988:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-952.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Sta- 
tistics during  fiscal  year  1988:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-953.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1988:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-954.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  ainnual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1988:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  JudiclKry. 

EC-955.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  vocational  education  programs 
under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  by  promoting  accountability. 
maUng  the  Act  more  flexible,  reducing  ad- 
ministrative burden,  and  fostering  economic 
development  and  the  Improvement  of  voca- 
tional education  personnel:  and  for  other 
ptirposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-9S6.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Orphan  Diseases,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  final  report  of  the 
Commission:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-957.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  final  funding  priority  under 
the  National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Re- 
habilitation Research  for  Rehabilitation  of 
InfanU.  Children,  and  Youth  With  Disabil- 
ities or  Chronic  Illness:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-958.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  final  regulations  for  the  Pell  Grant 
Programs— Expected  Contributions  for  Stu- 
dents With  Special  Conditions:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-959.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  recover  costs  of  es- 
tablishing standards  and  specifications  for 
agricultural  products:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-9M.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  an 
expected  shortfall  in  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GORTOK): 

S.  815.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  fair  tax 
treatment  of  interstate  transportation  em- 
ployees: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILI^S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Chafxx.  Mr.  Brxaux, 
Mr.  DuREHBEXGER,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr. 
Kastxn): 

S.  804.  A  bill  to  conserve  North  American 
wetland  ecosystems  and  waterfowl  and  the 
other  migratory  birds  and  fish  and  wildlife 
that  depend  upon  such  habitats:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Symms): 

S.  805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  to  permit  certain  school  districts 
to  receive  assistance  to  carry  out  the  school 
lunch  program  In  the  form  of  all  cash  assist- 
ance or  all  commodity  letters  of  credit  as- 
sistance: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  806.  A  bill  to  treat  tobacco  grown  in  the 
United  States  and  processed  in  a  designated 
Caribbean  Basin  Country  as  eligible  for 
duty-free  entry:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Rela- 
tions Act  to  Increase  the  stability  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  In  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industry:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 

S.  808.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  809.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

S.  810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  notice  to  any 
taxpayer  of  amounts  withheld  in  excess  of 
such  amounts  reported  on  a  tax  return  by 
such  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR: 

S.  812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  expand  the  post-retire- 
ment health  care  and  long-term  care  bene- 
fits which  may  be  provided  by  pension 
plans:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  WIRTH' 

S.  813.  A  biU  to  esUblish  the  National  Lit- 
eracy Commission,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiHGAMAN.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 

S.  814.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  minting 
and  circulation  of  one  dollar  coins,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Badcus,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 

BREACX,  Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr. 

Reid,  and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  804.  A  bill  to  conserve  North 
American  wetland  ecosystems  and  wa- 
terfowl and  other  migratory  birds  and 
fish  and  wildlife  that  depend  upon 
such  habitats:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

NORTH  AKERICAN  WETLANDS  CONSERVATON  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  con- 
serve North  American  wetlands  and 
waterfowl  and  the  other  migratory 
birds  and  fish  suid  wildlife  that  depend 
on  these  habitats. 

Like  the  forests  of  Central  America 
and  tropical  South  America,  the  wet- 
lands of  this  continent  are  libraries  of 
nature  which  contain  volumes  of 
priceless  genetic  information.  They 
are  North  America's  most  biologically 
productive  areas,  and  roughly  a  third 
of  the  continent's  endangered  species 
of  animals  are  dependent  on  them. 

And  like  the  tropical  forests,  we 
have  subjected  our  wetlands  to  much 
destruction. 

Prom  the  1950's  to  the  1970's,  we 
drained,  filled,  and  cleared  9  million 
acres  of  wetlands  in  the  48  contiguous 
States.  Less  than  half  of  the  original 
200  million  acres  remain,  and  the  de- 
struction continues  today  at  a  rate  of 
half  a  million  acres  per  year— an  area 
12  times  the  size  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Total  wetlands  loss  in  the  Canadian 
prairie  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatch- 
ewan, and  Manitoba  is  estimated  to  be 
40  percent  of  the  original  wetlands 
acreage. 

The  destruction  of  wetlands  in 
North  America,  where  many  migrato- 
ry bird  species  breed,  spells  disaster 
for  these  species  just  as  surely  as  the 
destruction  of  forests  in  Central  and 
tropical  South  America,  where  they 
winter. 

The  average  nimiber  of  North  Amer- 
ican ducks  in  recent  years  has  been 
lower  than  any  comparable  period  on 
record. 

There  have  l)een  fewer  black  ducks, 
a  species  prized  by  people  in  Maine 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  Canada,  than  at  any  time 
during  the  previous  three  decades. 

Of  the  30  species  of  migratory  non- 
game  birds  that  are  currently  of  man- 
agement concern  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  because  of  their  un- 
certain status,  nearly  one-half  are  de- 
pendent upon  coastal  and  freshwater 
wetlands. 
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Thirteen  of  some  of  our  most  abun- 
dant and  widespread  songbirds,  like 
the  Americsui  goldfinch  and  the  east- 
em  meadowlark,  have  declined  at  an 
average  rate  of  nearly  3  percent  per 
year  over  the  past  20  years. 

In  1936,  at  a  time  of  severe  crisis  in 
the  Nation's  natural  resources,  the 
great  conservationist  Ding  Darling 
bluntly  warned  that  "whatever  we 
may  have  been  doing  is  not  wildlife 
conservation,  since  we  continue  to 
have  less  instead  of  more." 

Unfortunately,  the  same  could  be 
said  today  with  respect  to  the  job  we 
have  been  doing  in  conserving  the  con- 
tinent's wetlands  and  migratory  birds. 

We  have  got  to  do  better. 

One  of  the  principal  goals  of  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  will  be  to 
begin  a  long-term  commitment  to 
work  with  Canada  and  Mexico  in  im- 
plementation of  the  North  American 
waterfowl  management  plan. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Canadian  Minis- 
ter of  the  Ehivironment.  the  plan  is 
"the  best  opportunity  we  will  ever 
have"  to  halt  the  decline  of  many  spe- 
cies of  ducks,  geese,  and  other  migra- 
tory birds. 

The  goal,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
achieved  by  the  year  2000,  is  to  restore 
the  continent's  waterfowl  not  to  the 
numbers  that  existed  in  the  1950's  but 
only  to  the  lower  levels  of  a  decade 
ago. 

The  extent  of  habitat  destruction 
has  been  so  great  that  even  achieving 
this  modest  target  will  require  an  un- 
precedented cooperative  strategy  to 
conserve  nearly  2  million  acres  of  wet- 
land ecosystems  in  the  United  States 
and  almost  4  million  acres  of  these 
habitats  in  Canada. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  this  under- 
taking will  be  the  participation  not 
only  of  the  national  governments  of 
our  countries,  but  also  the  involve- 
ment of  State,  provincial,  territorial 
and  local  governments,  and  pnvate  in- 
dividuals, conservation  organizations 
and  businesses. 

The  North  American  Wetlands  Con- 
servation Act  will  provide  Federal 
funding  to  encourage  these  public  and 
private  partnerships  for  wetlands  con- 
servation projects  in  Canada  and 
Mexico  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  effort  described  above  is  a 
beginning.  It  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  increased  efforts  to  stem  the  rate 
of  wetlands  destruction  through  regu- 
latory and  other  means.  Added  incen- 
tives and  controls  must  be  found  for 
protection  of  the  public  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  many  privately  owned 
wetlands. 

Next,  we  must  look  toward  greater 
implementation  of  the  Convention  on 
Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife  Preser- 
vation in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  framework  provided  by  this 
accord  for  conservation  efforts  in  the 
Caribbean    and    Central    and    South 


America  is  critical  to  the  well-being  of 
many  of  the  world's  migratory  birds. 

It  is  well  past  time  to  begin  carrying 
out  the  habitat  protection  provisions 
of  the  migratory  bird  treaties  with 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
were  ratified  by  the  Senate  over  a 
decade  ago. 

The  Supreme  Court  reminded  us  in 
1983  that  "the  protection  of  migratory 
birds  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  na- 
tional interest  of  very  nearly  the  first 
magnitude." 

Our  efforts  to  care  for  this  resoiu^e 
should  better  reflect  the  magnitude  of 
that  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that 
Senators  Baucus,  Chafee,  Duren- 
BERGER,  Breattx,  Reid,  and  Kasten 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiuuiimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  804 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "North 
American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act". 

SEC  2.  FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  healthy  popula- 
tions of  migratory  birds  in  North  America  is 
dependent  on  the  protection,  restoration, 
and  management  of  wetland  ecosystems  and 
other  habitats  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico; 

(2)  wetland  ecosystems  provide  essential 
and  significant  habitat  for  fish,  shellfish, 
and  other  wildlife  of  commercial,  recre- 
ational, scientific,  and  aesthetic  values; 

(3)  almost  35  per  centum  of  all  rare, 
threatened,  and  endangered  species  of  ani- 
mals are  dependent  on  wetland  ecosystems; 

(4)  wetland  ecosystems  provide  substantial 
flood  and  storm  control  values  and  can  obvi- 
ate the  need  for  expensive  manmade  control 
measures; 

(5)  wetland  ecosystems  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  water  availability  and  qual- 
ity, recharging  groundwater,  filtering  sur- 
face runoff,  and  providing  waste  treatment; 

(6)  wetland  ecosystems  provide  aquatic 
areas  important  for  recreational  and  aes- 
thetic purposes; 

(7)  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  origi- 
nal wetlands  in  the  United  States  alone 
have  t>een  lost; 

(8)  wetlands  destruction,  loss  of  nesting 
cover,  and  degradation  of  migration  and 
wintering  habitat  have  contributed  to  long- 
term  downward  trends  in  F>opulations  of  mi- 
gratory bird  species  such  as  pintails,  Ameri- 
can bitterns,  and  black  ducks; 

(9)  the  migratory  bird  treaty  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  other  countries  require  protection  of 
wetlands  that  are  used  by  migratory  birds 
for  breeding,  wintering,  or  migration  and 
are  needed  to  achieve  and  to  maintain  opti- 
mun  population  levels,  distributions,  and 
patterns  of  migration: 


(10)  the  1988  amendments  to  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of  1980  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  identify 
conservation  measures  to  assure  that  non- 
game  migratory  bird  species  do  not  reach 
the  point  at  which  measures  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  are  necessary; 

(11)  protection  of  migratory  birds  and 
their  habitats  requires  long-term  planning 
and  the  close  cooperation  and  coordination 
of  management  activities  by  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States  within  the 
framework  of  the  1916  and  1936  Migratory 
Bird  Conventions; 

(12)  the  North  American  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Plan,  signed  in  1986  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Environment  for  Canada  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  the  United  States, 
provides  a  framework  for  maintaining  and 
restoring  an  adequate  habitat  base  to 
ensure  perpetuation  of  populations  of  North 
American  waterfowl  and  other  migratory 
bird  species;  and 

(13)  the  long-term  conservation  of  migra- 
tory birds  and  habitat  for  these  species  will 
require  the  coordinated  action  of  govern- 
ments, private  organizations,  landowners, 
and  other  citizens. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to  encourage  partnership  among  public 
agencies  and  private  interests— 

(1)  to  protect,  enhance,  restore,  and 
manage  an  appropriate  distribution  and  di- 
versity of  wetland  ecosystems  and  other 
habitats  for  migratory  birds  and  other  fish 
and  wildlife  in  North  America; 

(2)  to  maintain  current  or  improved  distri- 
butions of  migratory  bird  populations;  and 

(3)  to  sustain  an  abundance  of  waterfowl 
and  other  migratory  birds  consistent  with 
the  goals  of  the  North  American  Waterfowl 
Management  Plan  and  the  international  ob- 
ligations contained  in  the  migratory  bird 
treaties  and  conventions  with  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  other  countries. 

SEC.  S.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "appropriate  Committees" 
means  the  Committee  on  Envirormient  and 
Public  Works  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

(2)  The  term  "flyway"  means  the  four  ad- 
ministrative units  used  by  the  United  States 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  States  in 
the  management  of  waterfowl  populations. 

(3)  The  term  "migratory  birds"  means  all 
wild  birds  native  to  North  America  that  are 
in  an  unconf  ined  state  and  that  are  protect- 
ed under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  in- 
cluding ducks,  geese,  and  swans  of  the 
family  Anatidae,  species  listed  as  threatened 
or  endangered  under  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  (16  U.S.C.  1531  et  seq.),  and  species 
defined  as  nongame  under  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Conservation  Act  of  1980  (16  U.S.C. 
2901-2912). 

(4)  The  term  "Plan"  means  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan 
signed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Environment 
for  Canada  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or for  the  United  States  in  May  1986. 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(6)  The  term  "Stete"  means  the  State  fish 
and  wildlife  agency. 

(7)  The  term  "wetlands  conservation 
project"  means— 

(A)  the  obtaining  of  a  real  property  inter- 
est in  lands  or  waters  from  willing  sellers  or 
donors  if  the  obtaining  of  such  interest  is 
subject  to  terms  and  conditions  that  will 
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ensure  that  the  real  property  will  be  admin- 
istered for  the  long-term  conservation  of 
such  lands  and  waters  and  the  migratory 
birds  and  other  fish  and  wildlife  dependent 
thereon  and  that  will  provide  for  appropri- 
ate public  access:  and 

(B)  the  restoration,  management,  or  en- 
hancement of  wetland  ecosystems  and  other 
habiUt  for  migratory  birds  and  other  fish 
and  wildlife  species  if  such  restoration,  man- 
agement, or  enhancement  is  conducted  on 
lands  and  waters  that  are  administered  for 
the  long-term  conservation  of  such  lands 
and  waters  and  the  migratory  birds  and 
other  fish  and  wildlife  dependent  thereon 
and  that  are  available  for  appropriate 
public  access. 

8GC  4.  GSTABUSHMENT  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN 
WETUUXDS  CONSERVATION  COMMIS- 
SION. 

(a)  CoMMissioiTEits.— ( 1 )  There  shall  be  es- 
tablished a  North  American  Wetlands  Con- 
servation Commission  which  shall  consist  of 
nine  Commissioners  who  may  not  receive 
compensation  as  Commissioners.  Of  the 
Commissioners— 

(A)  one   shall    be    the    Director   of 
United  SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service: 

(B)  one  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
Board  of  the  National  PUh  and  Wildlife 
Foundation  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
3(2 MB)  of  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation  EsUblishment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
3702):  and 

(C)  four  shall  be  individuals  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  who  shall  reside 
In  different  flyways  and  who  shall  each  be  a 
Director  of  the  SUte  fish  and  wildlife 
agency  directly  responsible  for  conservation 
of  fish,  wildlife,  and  wetlands: 

(D)  three  shall  be  indi.lduals  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  who  shall 
each  represent  a  different  charitable  and 
nonprofit  organization  which  is  actively  par- 
Ucii>atlng  in  implementation  of  the  Plan. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an  alter- 
nate Commissioner  who  shall  be  knowledge- 
able and  experienced  in  matters  relating  to 
fish,  wildlife,  and  wetlands  conservation  and 
who  shall  perform  the  duties  of  a  Commis- 
sioner appointed  under  subsection  (aKlHC) 
or  subsection  (ax  1 MD)  of  this  section— 

(A)  until  a  vacancy  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (b)<4)  of  this  section  is  filled:  or 

(B)  in  the  event  of  the  anticipated  absence 
of  such  a  Commissioner  from  any  meeting 
of  the  Commission. 

(b)  AFPOumcxitT  AND  Terms.— (1)  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  the 
term  of  office  of  Commissioners  appointed 
under  subsections  (aHlKC)  and  (aKlXD)  of 
this  section  is  six  years. 

(2)  Of  the  Commissioners  first  appointed 
under  subsection  (aKlHC)  of  this  section 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  one 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  and  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  six  years. 

(3)  Of  the  Commissioners  first  appointed 
under  subsection  (aMlKD)  of  this  section 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  one 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  six  years. 

(4)  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  among 
Commissioners  appointed  under  subsection 
(aKlMC)  or  subsection  (aMlMO)  of  this  sec 
tion,  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  an  individ- 
ual In  accordance  with  either  such  subsec- 
tion to  fill  that  vacancy  for  the  remainder 
of  the  applicable  term. 


(c)  Ex  Orricio  Commission  Members.— 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  encouraged 
to  include  as  ex  officio  nonvoting  members 
of  the  Commission  representatives  of— 

(1)  the  Federal,  provincial,  territorial,  or 
State  government  agencies  of  Canada  and 
Mexico,  which  are  participating  actively  in 
carrying  out  one  or  more  wetlands  conserva- 
tion projects  under  this  Act  or  the  Plan: 

(2)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  in 
addition  to  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  which  are  participating  actively 
In  carrying  out  one  or  more  wetlands  con- 
servation projects  under  this  Act  or  the 
Plan:  and 

(3)  Native  American  Interests.  Including 
tribal  organizations,  which  are  participating 
actively  In  one  or  more  wetlands  conserva- 
tion projects  under  this  Act  or  the  Plan. 

(d)  Chairman.— The  Chairman  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Commission  from  Its  mem- 
bers for  a  two-year  term. 

(e)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  current 
membership  of  the  Commission  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

(f)  MErriNGS.- The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  at  least 
once  a  year.  Nonexecutive  sessions  of  Com- 
mission meetings  shall  be  open  to  the 
public.  If  a  Conunisslon  member  appointed 
under  subsection  (aKlHC)  or  (a)(1)(D)  of 
this  section  misses  three  consecutive  regu- 
larly scheduled  meetings,  the  Secretary  may 
remove  that  individual  from  the  Commis- 
sion and  fill  that  vacancy  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)(4). 

(g)  Reimbursement  op  Expenses.— Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  appointed  under 
subsection  (aKlKC)  or  subsection  (a)(1)(D) 
of  this  section  shall  serve  without  pay.  but 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Secretary  with  the 
funds  available  under  section  8(a)(1)  for  ad- 
ministering this  Act  for  the  actual  and  nec- 
essary traveling  and  subsistence  expenses 
incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

(h)  Coordinator.— The  Director  of  the 
United  SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
shall  designate  an  individual— 

( 1 )  who  shall  be  educated  and  experienced 
In  the  principles  of  fish,  wildlife,  and  wet- 
lands conservation; 

(2)  who  shall  be  responsible,  with  assist- 
ance from  the  United  SUtes  Fish  and  WUd- 
life  Service,  for  administration  of  this  Act: 
and 

(3)  who  shall  be  compensated  with  the 
funds  available  under  section  8(a)(1)  for  ad- 
ministering this  Act. 

SEC.  S.  APPROVAL  OF  WETLANDS  CONSERVATION 
PROJEtTS. 

(a)  Consideration  by  thk  Commission.— 
The  Commission  shall  recommend  wetlands 
conservation  projects  to  the  Secretary  based 
on  consideration  of— 

(1)  the  availability  of  sufficient  non-Fed- 
eral moneys  to  carry  out  any  wetlands  con- 
servation project  and  to  match  Federal  con- 
tributions In  accordance  with  the  require- 
menU  of  sections  8(b)  and  8(c)  of  this  Act: 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  any  wetlands  con- 
servation project  represents  a  partnership 
among  public  agencies  and  private  entitles: 

(3)  the  consistency  of  any  wetlands  con- 
servation project  in  the  United  SUtes  with 
the  National  Wetlands  Priority  Conserva- 
tion Plan  developed  under  section  301  of  the 
Emergency  Wetlands  Resources  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  3921): 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  wetlands  con- 
servation project  fulfills  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  the  goals  of  the  Plan: 


(5)  the  extent  to  which  any  wetlands  con- 
servation project  would  aid  the  conservation 
of  migratory  nongame  birds,  other  fish  and 
wildlife  and  species  that  are  listed,  or  are 
candidates  to  be  listed,  as  threatened  and 
endangered  under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1531  et  seq.): 

(6)  the  substantiality  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  wetlands  conservation  project: 
and 

(7)  the  recommendations  of  any  partner- 
ships among  public  agencies  and  private  en- 
titles in  Canada,  Mexico,  or  the  United 
States  which  are  participating  actively  in 
carrying  out  one  or  more  wetlands  conserva- 
tion projects  under  this  Act  or  the  Plan. 

(b)  Recommendations  to  the  Secretary.— 
The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  appropriate  Committees  by 
March  30  of  each  year,  a  description,  includ- 
ing estimated  costs,  of  the  wetlands  conser- 
vation projects  which  the  Commission  has 
considered  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  which  It  recommends.  In  order  of 
priority,  that  the  Secretary  approve  for 
Federal  funding  under  this  Act  and  section 
3(b)  of  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Act  (16  U.S.C.  669b(b)).  as  amended  by 
this  Act. 

(c)  Commission  Procedures.- The  Com- 
mission shall  esUblish  practices  and  proce- 
dures for  the  carrying  out  of  Its  functions 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 
The  procedures  shall  Include  requiremente 
that— 

(Da  quorum  of  the  Commission  must  be 
present  before  any  business  may  be  trans- 
acted: and 

(2)  no  recommendations  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Commission  except  by  the  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  all  members  present  and 
voting. 

(d)  Approval  of  Commission  Recommen- 
dations BY  TH?  Secretary.— The  Secretary 
shall  approve  the  Federal  funding  available 
under  this  Act  and  section  3(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  669b(b)).  as  amended  by  this  Act,  for 
the  wetlands  conservation  projects  in  the 
order  of  priority  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  any 
such  projects  should  not  have  been  recom- 
mended based  on  consideration  of  the  fac- 
tors In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Rejection  oh  Modification  of  Recom- 
mendations.—If  the  Secretary  makes  a  find- 
ing under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  wetlands  conservation  project 
recommended  by  the  Commission,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  the  Commission  and 
the  appropriate  Committees  with  a  justifi- 
cation, in  writing,  for  such  finding. 

SEC.  «.  CONDITIONS  RELATING  TO  WETLANDS  CON- 
SERVATION PROJEtTS. 

(a)  Projects  in  the  United  States.— (1) 
Subject  to  the  allocation  requiremente  of 
section  8(a)(2)  and  the  limitations  on  Feder- 
al contributions  under  section  8(c)  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  assist  In  carrying 
out  wetlands  conservation  projecte  in  the 
United  States,  which  have  been  approved 
under  section  5(d),  with  the  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  and  section 
3(b)  of  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Act  (16  U.S.C.  669b(b)),  as  amended  by 
this  Act. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
any  lands  or  waters  or  intereste  therein  ac- 
quired in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Secretary 
with  the  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  and  section  3(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (16 
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U.S.C.  669b(b)).  as  amended  by  this  Act,  to 
carry  out  wetlands  conservation  projects 
shall  be  included  in  the  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  System. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  convey  without 
cost  to  a  State,  or  to  another  public  agency 
or  private  entity  approved  by  a  State,  tmy 
real  property  interest  acquired  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  the  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  and  section  3(b)  of  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  669b(b)),  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
except  that  no  real  property  interest  ac- 
quired in  whole  or  In  part,  or  enhanced, 
managed,  or  restored  with  such  Federal 
funds  shall,  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  be  converted  for  uses  other  than 
conservation  of  migratory  birds,  other  fish 
and  wildlife  and  the  wetland  ecosystems 
upon  which  such  species  depend.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  such  conversion  only  if 
the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is  in  accord  with 
the  Plan  and  only  upon  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  assure  the 
substitution  of  comparable  wetland  ecosys- 
tems or  other  habitat,  of  at  least  equal  fair 
market  value,  for  migratory  birds  and  other 
fish  and  wildlife  species. 

(b)  Projects  in  Canada  or  Mexico.— Sub- 
ject to  the  allocation  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)(1)  and  the  limiUtions  on  Federal 
contributions  under  section  8(b)  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  grant  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide the  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  and  section  3(b)  of  the  Federal  Aid 
In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
669b(b)),  as  amended  by  this  Act,  to  public 
agencies  and  private  entities  for  purposes  of 
assisting  such  entities  and  individuals  in  car- 
rying out  wetlands  conservation  projects  in 
Canada  or  Mexico  that  have  been  approved 
under  section  5(d).  The  Secretary  may  only 
grant  or  otherwise  provide  Federal  funds  if 
the  grant  or  provision  is  subject  to  terms 
and  conditions  that  will  ensure  that  any 
real  property  interest  acquired  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  enhanced,  managed,  or  restored 
with  such  Federal  funds  will  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  long-term  conservation  and 
management  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  provide  for  appropriate 
public  access  and  use. 

SEC.  7.  AMOUNTS  AVAILABLE  TO  CARRY  OUT  THIS 
ACT. 

(a)  Aid  in  Wildlite  Restoration.— (1) 
Section  3  of  the  Act  commonly  known  as 
the  "Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration 
Act"  (16  U.S.C.  669b)  is  amended^ 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "An  amoimt" 
in  the  first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
invest  in  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  such  portion  of  the  fund  as  is 
not,  in  his  judgment,  required  for  meeting  a 
current  year's  withdrawals.  For  purposes  of 
such  Investment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior may— 

"(A)  acquire  obligations  at  the  issue  price 
and  purchase  outstanding  obligations  at  the 
market  price;  and 

"(B)  sell  obligations  held  in  the  fund  at 
the  market  price. 

"(2)  The  interest  on  obligations  held  in 
the  fUnd— 

"(A)  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund; 

"(B)  are  not  available  for  apportionment 
under  this  Act  before  December  31.  2000; 

•(C)  constitute  the  sums  available  for  allo- 
cation by  the  Secretary  under  section  8  of 
the  North  American  Wetlands  Conservation 
Act;  and 


"(D)  shall  become  available  for  apportion- 
ment upon  satisfying  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Plan.". 

(2)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Federal  Aid  in 
Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (16  U.S.C.  669c(a)) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "(excluding  interest 
accruing  under  section  3(b))"  after  "reve- 
nues" in  the  first  sentence  thereof. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion of  this  Act  take  effect  October  1,  1989. 

(b)  Migratory  Bird  Fines,  Penalties, 
PoRrEiTURES.— The  sums  received  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  ( 16 
U.S.C.  707)  as  penalties  or  fines,  or  from  for- 
feitures of  property  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or for  purposes  of  allocation  under  section  8 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— In 
addition  to  the  amounts  made  available 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  purposes 
of  allocation  under  section  8  of  this  Act  not 
to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1990,  1991,  1992,  and  1993. 

SEC.  8.  ALLCKATION  OF  AMOUNTS  AVAILABLE  TO 
CARRY  OUT  THIS  ACT. 

(a)  Allocations.— Of  the  sums  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  Act  and  section  3(b)  of  the  Federal  Aid 
in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (16  U,S.C. 
669b(b)),  as  amended  by  this  Act— 

(1)  such  percentage  of  that  sum  (but  at 
least  50  per  centum  and  not  more  than  70 
per  centum  thereof)  as  is  considered  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary,  less  such  amount 
(but  not  more  than  4  per  centum  of  such 
percentage)  considered  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  to  defray  the  costs  of  administer- 
ing this  Act  during  such  fiscal  year,  shall  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  ap- 
proved wetlands  conservation  projects  in 
Canada  and  Mexico  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  remainder  of  such  sum  after  para- 
graph (1)  is  applied  (but  at  least  30  per 
centum  and  not  more  than  50  per  centum 
thereof)  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  approved  wetlands  conservation 
projects  in  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  section  6(a)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Federal  Contribution  for  Projectts 
IN  Canada  or  Mexico.— The  Federal  moneys 
allocated  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  ap- 
proved wetlands  conservation  projects  in 
Canada  and  Mexico  shall  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
the  total  United  States  contribution  to  the 
costs  of  such  projects.  The  non-Federal 
share  of  the  United  States  contribution  to 
the  costs  of  such  projects  may  not  be  de- 
rived from  Federal  grant  programs. 

(c)  Federal  Contribution  for  Projects  in 
the  United  States.— The  Federal  moneys 
allocated  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  ap- 
proved wetlands  conservation  projects  in 
the  United  States  shall  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  United  States  contribution  to  the  costs 
of  such  projects,  or  for  payment  of  100  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  such  projects  located 
on  Federal  lands  and  waters,  including  the 
acquisition  of  inholdlngs  within  such  lands 
and  waters.  The  non-Federal  share  of  the 
United  SUtes  contribution  to  the  costs  of 
such  projects  may  not  be  derived  from  Fed- 
eral grant  programs. 

(d)  Partial  Payments.— ( 1 )  The  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  make  payments  to 
carry  out  approved  wetlands  conservation 
projects  as  such  projects  progress,  but  such 


payments,  including  previous  payments,  if 
any,  shall  not  be  more  than  the  Federal  pro 
rata  share  of  any  such  project  in  conformity 
with  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments to  make  payments  on  an  initial  por- 
tion of  an  approved  wetlands  conservation 
project  and  to  agree  to  make  payments  on 
the  remaining  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
such  project  from  subsequent  allocations  if 
and  when  they  become  available.  The  liabil- 
ity of  the  United  States  under  such  an 
agreement  Is  contingent  upon  the  (»)ntlnued 
availability  of  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  ».  REFUGE  REVENUE  SHARING. 

No  payment  of  any  money  allocated  under 
section  8(a)(2)  may  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  any  fiscal  year  to  acquire  lands  and 
waters  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  under  this  Act,  except  as 
provided  under  section  6(a)(3),  unless  there 
are  appropriated  under  section  401(d)  of  the 
Act  of  June  15,  1935  (commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act";  16 
U.S.C.  715s(d)),  for  such  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
total  amount  of  net  receipts  and  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  payments  required  to  be 
made  for  such  fiscal  year  to  counties. 

SEC  10.  RESTORATION,  MANAGEMENT.  AND  PRO- 
TECTION OF  WETLANDS  AND  HABITAT 
FOR  MIGRATORY  BIRDS  ON  FEDERAL 
LANDS. 

The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  responsi- 
ble for  acquiring,  managing,  or  disposing  of 
Federal  lands  and  waters  shall,  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  mission  of  such 
agency  and  existing  statutory  authorities, 
cooperate  with  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sen-lce  to  restore, 
protect,  and  enhance  the  wetland  ecosys- 
tems and  other  habitats  for  migratory  birds, 
fish,  and  wildlife  within  the  lands  and 
waters  of  each  such  agency.  In  the  consider- 
ation of  land  disposal  alternatives,  the  head 
of  each  such  agency  shall  give  priority  to 
the  transfer  of  real  property  Interests  for 
conservation  purposes  that  would  contrib- 
ute to  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  the  goals  of  the  Plan. 

SEC.  II.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a)  Assessment.— The  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  appropriate  Committees  every 
two  years  with  an  assessment  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  the  estimated  number  of  acres  of  wet- 
lands and  habitat  for  waterfowl  and  other 
migratory  birds  that  were  restored,  protect- 
ed, or  enhanced  during  such  two-year  period 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
private  entities  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico;  and 

(2)  trends  in  the  population  size  and  dis- 
tribution of  North  American  migratory 
birds. 

(b)  Project  Status  and  Costs.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  report  annually  to  the  appropri- 
ate Committees  concerning  the  status  of 
wetlands  conservation  projects.  Including  an 
accounting  of  Federal.  State,  and  private  ex- 
penditures and  expenditures  by  Canadian 
and  Mexican  sources  to  carry  out  these 
projects. 

SEC.  12.  REVISIONS  TO  THE  PLAN. 

The  Secretary  shall.  In  1991  and  at  five- 
year  intervals  thereafter,  undertake  with 
the  appropriate  officials  in  Canada  and 
Mexico  to  revise  the  goals  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Plan  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
formation required  under  section  11  and 
with  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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SEC.  II.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  AITHORITIES. 

(a)  Acquisition  or  Lands  and  Watkrs.— 
Nothing  in  this  Act  affects,  alters,  or  modi- 
fies the  Secretary's  authorities,  responsibil- 
ities, obligations,  or  powers  to  acquire  lands 
or  waters  or  interests  therein  under  any 
other  statute. 

(b)  Mitigation.— The  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  and  section  3(b)  of 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  669b<b)).  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
may  not  be  used  for  fish  and  wildlife  mitiga- 
tion purposes  under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C.  661  et  seq.)  or 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1986.  Public  Law  M-662  (1986).  100  SUt. 
4235. 

SmacAST— TlOE  North  Amkrican  Wetlands 
CoNSSRVATioN  Act 

FURPOSIS  OP  TMK  LEGISLATION 

The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  to  encourage 
partnerships  among  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate interests  (1)  to  protect,  enhance,  re- 
store and  manage  an  appropriate  distribu- 
tion and  diversity  of  wetland  ecosystems 
and  other  habitats  for  migratory  birds  and 
other  fish  and  wildlife  in  North  America;  (2) 
to  maintain  current  or  improved  distribu- 
tions of  migratory  bird  populations;  and  (3) 
to  sustain  an  abundance  of  waterfowl  and 
other  migratory  birds  consistent  with  the 
goals  of  the  North  American  Waterfowl 
Management  Plan  and  the  international  ob- 
ligations of  the  migratory  bird  treaties  and 
conventions  with  Canada.  Mexico,  and  other 
countries. 

SRLBCTION  AND  PUmilNS  OP  WmANDS  CONSER- 
VATION PROJKT8  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
CANADA  AND  MEXICO 


UMI 


The  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  match  federally-appropriated 
funds  with  non-federal  funds  for  wetland 
conservation  projects  (acquisition,  manage- 
ment, enhancement  or  restoration  of  lands 
and  waters  administered  for  long-term  con- 
servation) in  Canada.  Mexico  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

A  nine-member  North  American  Wetlands 
Conservation  Commission  is  established  to 
recommend  wetlands  conservation  projects 
to  the  Secretary  for  federal  funding  under 
the  Act.  Acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of 
lands  and  waters  under  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Fund.  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  or  other  laws  would  not  be 
subject  to  this  process  or  otherwise  affected 
by  the  Act. 

The  Commission  consists  of  the  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  the  National  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Foundation  and  seven  individ- 
uals appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Four  of 
these  individuals  must  live  in  different 
flyways  and  be  directors  of  state  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  directly  responsible  for 
conservation  of  fish,  wildlife  and  wetlands. 
The  other  three  must  represent  different 
charitable,  non-profit  organizations  which 
are  actively  participating  In  implementation 
of  the  Plan. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  on 
funding  of  wetlands  conservation  projects 
are  to  be  based  on  ( 1 )  the  availability  of  suf- 
ficient non-federal  moneys  to  carry  out  any 
project:  (2)  the  extent  to  which  any  project 
represents  a  partnership  among  public 
agencies  and  private  entities:  (3)  the  consist- 
ency of  any  project  in  the  United  States 
with  the  National  Wetlands  Priority  Conser- 
vation Plan  developed  under  the  Emergency 
Wetlands  Resources  Act:  (4)  the  extent  to 
which  any  project  fulfills  the  purposes  of 


the  Act  and  the  goals  of  the  Plan;  (5)  the 
extent  to  which  any  project  would  aid  the 
conservation  of  migratory  nongame  birds, 
other  fish  and  wildlife  and  species  that  are 
listed,  or  are  candidates  to  be  listed,  as 
threatened  and  endangered  under  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act;  (6)  the  recommenda- 
tions of  any  partnerships  among  public 
agencies  and  private  entities  in  Canada. 
Mexico  or  the  United  States,  which  are  par- 
ticipating actively  in  carrying  out  any 
projects  under  the  Act  or  the  Plan;  and  (7) 
the  substantiality  of  the  character  and 
design  of  any  project. 

The  Secretary  Is  required  to  approve  the 
federal  funding  available  under  the  Act  for 
the  wetlands  conservation  projects  in  the 
order  of  priority  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  any 
of  those  projects  should  not  have  been  rec- 
ommended based  on  consideration  of  the 
factors  listed  above.  If  the  Secretary  makes 
such  a  finding,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
provide  the  Commission  and  Congress  with 
a  written  Justification. 

CONDITIONS  RELATING  TO  WETLANDS 
CONSERVATION  PROJECTS 

The  Secretary  may  convey  any  lands  and 
waters  purchased  with  federal  funds  to  a 
state  or  another  entity  approved  by  a  state. 
Any  lands  and  waters  acquired,  enhanced, 
managed  or  restored  with  federal  funds 
cannot  be  converted  for  uses  other  than 
conservation  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  If  lands  and  waters  purchased 
with  federal  funds  are  not  conveyed,  they 
must  be  included  in  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System. 

The  Secretary  may  provide  federal  funds 
to  public  agencies  in  Canada  or  Mexico  or 
entities  approved  by  these  agencies  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  approved  wetlands  conserva- 
tion projects. 

FUNDING  OP  VVETLANDS  CONSERVATION 
PROJECTS 

Funds  to  carry  out  wetlands  conservation 
projects  are  provided  as  follows: 

1.  The  Interest  earned  through  short-term 
investment  of  any  federal  excise  tax  reve- 
nues in  the  Pittman-Robertson  fund  that 
are  not  needed  to  meet  a  current  year's 
withdrawals  would  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  Act  (about  $10  million  annu- 
ally). None  of  the  funds  excise  tax  revenues 
(the  fund's  capital)  would  be  allowed  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary.  Thus,  the  Act  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  the  fund 
apportioned  to  any  state  or  territory.  Once 
the  goals  of  the  Plan  are  achieved,  the  in- 
terest earned  each  year  from  short-term  in- 
vestments would  become  available  for  ap- 
portionment to  the  states. 

2.  The  penalties  or  fines,  or  funds  from 
forfeitures  of  property  under  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  Act  (about  $1  mil- 
lion annually). 

3.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  above,  the 
Act  authorizes  appropriation  of  $15  million 
annually  to  the  oiepartment  of  the  Interior 
to  carry  out  wetlands  conservation  projects. 

ALLOCATION  OP  PUNDS 

Up  to  70  percent,  but  not  less  than  50  per- 
cent, of  each  year's  funds  must  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  approved  wet- 
lands conservation  projects  in  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Up  to  4  percent  of  this  amount  may 
be  used  for  administering  the  Act.  The  fed- 
eral money  for  projects  in  Canada  or 
Mexico  must  be  matched  by  at  least  25  per- 
cent non-federal  money.  The  non-federal 
share  may  not  be  derived  from  federal  grant 
programs. 


At  least  30  percent,  but  not  more  than  50 
percent,  of  each  year's  funds  must  be  allo- 
cated by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  ap- 
proved wetlands  conservation  projects  in 
the  United  States.  The  federal  money  to 
carry  out  approved  wetlands  conservation 
projects  In  the  United  States  must  be 
matched  by  at  least  50  percent  non-federal 
money.  The  federal  share  may  be  100  per- 
cent if  the  project  is  conducted  solely  on 
federal  lands  and  waters  or  involves  the  ac- 
quisition of  Inholdlngs  within  such  lands 
and  waters.  The  non-federal  share  may  not 
be  derived  from  federal  grant  programs. 

REFUGE  REVENUE  SHARING 

The  Secretary  is  not  allowed  to  acquire 
lands  and  waters  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  with  the 
funds  under  the  Act  unless  full  funding  is 
proATided  under  the  Refuge  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
counties  with  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
lands. 

RESTORATION.  PROTECTION  AND  ENHANCEMENT 
OP  WETLANDS  AND  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HABITAT 
ON  FEDERAL  LANDS 

Each  federal  agency  responsible  for  ac- 
quiring, managing  or  disposing  of  federal 
lands  and  waters  is  required,  consistent  with 
the  agency's  mission,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice to  restore,  protect  and  enhance  the  wet- 
lands ecosystems  and  other  waterfowl  and 
migratory  bird  habitats  within  its  lands  and 
waters. 

REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  report  to 
Congress  every  two  years  with  an  assess- 
ment of  the  following: 

(1)  the  estimated  number  of  acres  of  wet- 
lands and  habitat  for  waterfowl  and  other 
migratory  birds  that  were  restored,  protect- 
ed or  enhanced  during  such  two-year  period 
by  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  and  pri- 
vate entitles  In  the  TTnlted  States.  Canada 
and  Mexico;  and 

(2)  trends  in  the  population  size  and  dis- 
tribution of  North  American  migratory 
birds. 

The  Secretary  also  Is  required  to  report 
annually  to  Congress  concerning  the  status 
of  wetlands  conservation  projects,  including 
an  accounting  of  federal,  state  and  private 
expenditures  and  expenditures  by  Canadian 
and  Mexican  sources  to  carry  out  these 
projects. 

REVISIONS  TO  THE  PLAN 

In  1991  and  every  5  years  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  Is  required,  with  the  appropriate 
officials  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  to  revise  the 
goals  and  other  elements  of  the  Plan  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Information  required 
above  and  with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  first  legislation  to  im- 
plement the  North  American  Water- 
fowl Management  Plan. 

This  plan,  signed  in  1986  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Environment  for  Canada  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
United  States,  provides  a  framework 
for  maintaining  and  restoring  an  ade- 
quate habitat  base  to  ensure  perpetua- 
tion of  populations  of  North  American 
waterfowl  and  other  migratory  bird 
species. 
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Ducks,  geese,  and  swans  are  the 
most  prominent  and  economically  im- 
portant group  of  migratory  birds  in 
North  America,  generating  a  direct  ex- 
penditure in  excess  of  several  billions 
of  dollars  annually. 

Each  year  in  Montana,  more  than 
20,000  people  spend  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  hunting  waterfowl.  Nearly 
three  Montanans  out  of  every  five 
enjoy  watching  and  photographing 
waterfowl  and  other  wildlife  species. 

Unfortunately,  the  recreational  and 
economic  opportunities  provided  by 
waterfowl  are  in  serious  jeopardy. 

The  average  number  of  ducks  in 
North  America  in  recent  years  has 
been  lower  than  any  comparable 
period  on  record.  The  number  of 
breeding  ducks  currently  averages 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the 
number  present  in  the  1970's. 

A  key  factor  In  the  alarming  decline 
in  our  continent's  waterfowl  popula- 
tions is  the  continuing  destruction  of 
wetlands  and  other  habitat.  In  short, 
existing  public  and  private  wetland 
protection  efforts  have  been  inad- 
equate. 

Successful  rebuilding  of  waterfowl 
numbers,  according  to  the  North 
American  Waterfowl  Management 
Plan,  will  require  the  restoration,  pro- 
tection, and  improvement  of  almost  6 
million  acres  of  habitat  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  by  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

The  plan  sets  forth  an  unprecedent- 
ed cooperative  strategy  to  protect  this 
habitat  and  restore  waterfowl  num- 
bers by  enlisting  the  support  of  the 
national  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  the  State,  provin- 
cial, territorial,  and  local  governments; 
and  private  individuals,  conservation 
organizations,  and  businesses. 

Unfortunately,  the  plan  fails  to  back 
up  its  ambitious  goals  with  any  com- 
mitment for  funding.  Indeed,  the  plan 
fails  to  lay  out  any  strategy  for  imple- 
mentation. 

The  North  American  Wetlands  Con- 
servation Act  being  introduced  this 
afternoon  will  correct  that  shortcom- 
ing and  ensure  that  there  is  a  long- 
term  effort  to  achieve  the  plan's  goals. 

The  act  provides  a  structure  and 
funding  to  encourage  partnerships 
among  public  agencies  and  private  in- 
terests to  protect,  enhance,  restore, 
and  manage  habitats  for  migratory 
birds  and  other  fish  and  wildlife  in 
North  America. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  the 
long-term  conservation  of  migratory 
birds  and  habitat  for  these  species  will 
require  the  coordinated  action  and 
support  of  governments  at  all  levels, 
private  organizations,  landowners,  and 
other  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  our  action  today 
starts  us  on  the  road  to  protecting  the 
habitats  needed  to  bring  waterfowl 
populations  back  to  the  level  we  once 
enjoyed. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Mitchell,  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pro- 
tection, in  introducing  the  North 
American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act. 
This  bill  is  the  first  of  several  meas- 
ures we  will  be  developing  to  address 
and  reverse  the  alarming  rate  of  wet- 
lands losses  in  this  country.  Mexico, 
and  Csinada. 

The  environmental  importance  of 
wetlands  has  been  studied  extensively 
and  is  well  documented.  These  are  not 
useless  swamps  and  mosquito  infested 
bogs.  Wetlands  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
ecosystem  that  have  tremendous  value 
as  habitat  for  all  kinds  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  including  migratory  birds.  Ap- 
proximately one-third  of  all  endan- 
gered species  of  fish  and  wildlife  rely 
on  wetlands. 

The  value  of  wetlands  has  a  signifi- 
cant economic  component  as  well. 
Wetlands  are  the  spawing  grounds  for 
much  of  this  Nation's  conunercial  and 
recreational  fisheries.  They  help 
reduce  flood  damages  and  abate  water 
pollution.  Wetlands  also  support  nu- 
merous recreational  opportunities 
such  as  hunting,  fishing,  and  birding. 

Unfortunately,  society  has  been  slow 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  wet- 
lands. Too  often,  the  Government  has 
allowed,  and  in  many  cases  promoted, 
the  destruction  of  wetlands. 

In  the  48  coterminous  States  alone, 
we  managed  to  destroy  9  million  acres 
of  wetlands  between  the  mid-1950's 
and  the  mid-1970's.  Less  than  one-half 
of  the  original  200  million  acres  of 
wetlands  remain,  and  the  destruction 
continues  today  at  a  rate  estimated  to 
be  almost  one-half  million  acres  each 
year. 

In  the  Canadian  prairie  provinces  of 
Alberta.  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba 
the  problem  is  equally  severe.  Total 
wetlands  loss  in  those  areas  is  estimat- 
ed to  be  40  percent  of  the  original 
acreage. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  do  a  better  job  of 
managing  these  vital  natural  re- 
sources. It  be  hypocritical  to  lament 
the  destruction  of  tropical  rain  forests 
and  yet  continue  to  destroy  wetlands, 
the  North  American  ecosystem  that 
comes  closest  to  the  rain  forest  in 
terms  of  biological  productivity. 

In  1986,  we  enacted  the  Emergency 
Wetlands  Resources  Act,  a  law  I  am 
proud  to  have  authored.  As  a  result  of 
that  law,  approximately  $30  million  is 
made  available  each  year  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  protect  wetlands. 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  a 
supplement  to  the  existing  program 
and  will  make  an  additional  $26  mil- 
lion dollars  available  for  wetland  con- 
servation projects  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

This  bill  represents  a  long-term  com- 
mittment to  implement  the  North 
American     Waterfowl     Management 


Plan,  a  program  designed  to  halt  the 
decline  of  many  species  of  ducks, 
geese,  and  other  migratory  birds.  It 
was  this  plan  that  helped  us  identify 
the  environment  significance  of  the 
Pettaquamscutt  Cove  Area  in  Rhode 
Island  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  there. 

Our  goal  is  to  restore,  by  the  year 
2000.  continental  waterfowl  popula- 
tions to  levels  existing  a  decade  ago. 
This  will  require  cooperation  among 
many  interests  to  conserve  nearly  2 
million  acres  of  wetlands  in  the  United 
States  and  almost  4  million  acres  in 
Canada.  The  bill  will  provide  Federal 
funding  to  encourage  the  necessary 
public  and  private  partnerships. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  Is  only  the 
begiiming  and  represents  only  one 
piece  of  the  puzzle.  The  President's 
commitment  to  a  national  wetlands 
policy  of  "no  net  loss"  is  another  key 
element  in  our  strategy  to  protect 
these  vital  ecosystems.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him,  EPA  Administra- 
tor Reilly,  and  all  of  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Conservation  Foimda- 
tion's  recent  National  Wetlands  Policy 
Forum  in  an  attempt  to  translate  some 
of  the  Forum's  recommendations  into 
law. 

We  are  tackling  a  difficult  job  but 
one  that  is  extremely  important.  I 
urge  our  colleagues  to  take  the  time  to 
review  these  matters  and  to  lend  sup- 
port to  this  important  work. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  several  other  Senators  in 
introducing  the  North  American  Wet- 
lands Conservation  Act.  This  bill  will 
provide  funds  and  encourage  interna- 
tional cooperation  to  restore  the  wa- 
terfowl and  other  wildlife  dependent 
on  our  shrinking  wetlands  to  their  his- 
toric numbers. 

The  reason  I  am  so  pleased  to  see 
this  legislation  introduced  is  because  I 
have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  dev- 
astation that  is  being  visited  on  many 
of  our  vital  wetlands.  Of  all  om-  wet- 
lands, none  is  more  important  to  the 
Pacific  flyway  or  for  shorebird  habitat 
than  the  Stillwater  National  WUdlife 
Management  Area  in  the  Lahontan 
Valley  in  western  Nevada.  Yet  this 
vital  wetland,  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  covered  up  to  100,000  acres  has 
been  allowed  to  shrink  to  less  than 
3.000.  and  much  of  what  remains  is 
deadly  to  the  very  wildlife  that  inhabit 
it.  Deadly  because  of  toxins  that  come 
into  this  dwindling  marsh. 

I  recently  had  the  opportimity  to 
review  in  detail  the  situation  at  Still- 
water. I  stood  on  a  windswept  island  in 
the  middle  of  an  area  known  as  Lead 
Lake  and  inspected  a  lone  Canadian 
goose  nest  where  once  more  than  200 
pairs  of  geese  would  be  nesting  at  this 
time  of  year.  I  traveled  to  another 
area  of  the  marshes  where  white  peli- 
cans come  to  feed  and  collect  food  for 
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their  young  who  are  hatched  60  miles 
away  at  Pyramid  Lake.  Between  Pj-ra- 
mid  Lalce  and  Stillwater,  western 
Nevada  wetlands  once  produced  up  to 
16.000  white  pelicans  each  year.  Now. 
more  die  each  year  than  are  bom. 
This  is  the  only  habitat  for  white  peli- 
cans in  North  America  and  it  is  quick- 
ly dying.  Just  like  the  pelicans. 

I  am  proposing  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  purchase  water  for  deliv- 
ery to  Stillwater.  My  plan  cannot 
return  these  marsh  lands  to  the  majes- 
tic natural  resource  that  they  once 
were.  It  is  an  emergency  program  to 
stop  the  poisoning  and  loss  of  these 
wetlands.  But  it  is  important  because 
without  additional  supplies  of  fresh 
water  now,  these  wetlands  are  in 
danger  of  disappearing  forever.  I  plan 
to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of  the 
first  Federal  water  to  the  wetlands 
later  this  month.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  begin  t6  get  a  steady  stream  of 
fresh  water  into  the  wetlands  within 
the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion right  now  on  the  ecological  disas- 
ter of  the  oilspill  in  Alaska,  and  right- 
fully so.  However,  it  is  no  less  impor- 
tant that  we  begin  to  understand  that 
the  loss  of  wetland  areas  is  not  only  a 
loss  to  the  State  or  county  where  they 
are  located,  but  it  is  a  loss  to  us  all.  It 
is  a  loss  nationally  and  internationally, 
and  if  we  permit  this  to  happen  be- 
cause of  our  neglect,  then  we  will  be 
no  less  culpable  than  the  captain  of 
the  Exxon  Valdez.  That  is  why  I  ap- 
plaud the  leadership  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  for 
introducing  this  important  legislation 
and  thank  them  for  permitting  me  to 
be  part  of  this  effort. 


UMI 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  permit  certain 
school  districts  to  receive  assistance  to 
carry  out  the  school  lunch  program  in 
the  form  of  cash  assistance  or  all  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  assistance:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM  ASSISTAlfCE 

i  •  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Symms  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  will  amend  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  to  permit 
certain  school  districts  to  receive  as- 
sistance to  carry  out  the  school  lunch 
program  in  the  form  of  all  cash  assist- 
ance or  all  commodity  letter  of  credit 
assistance. 

Since  its  inception  in  the  early 
1930's  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram has  been  guided  by  two  major 
objectives;  to  provide  nutritionally 
sound  meals  to  school  children  and  to 
encourage  consumption  of  domestic 
agricultural  products.  Federal  support 
for  participating  schools  comes  from 
both  direct  cash  subsidies  as  well  as 
donation  of  agricultural  commodities. 


Despite  positive  aspects  of  the  com- 
modity donation  program,  it  has  been 
subject  to  criticism  over  the  years. 
Timing  of  deliveries,  the  need  to  trans- 
port and  store  donated  commodities, 
the  choice  of  commodities  provided, 
and  the  commodity  form  and  unit  size 
have  been  criticized  most  often.  As  a 
result  there  Is  continuing  interest  in 
providing  options  to  the  commodity 
program. 

In  1981,  Senator  Symms  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  that  mandated  a 
demonstration  program  be  established 
to  compare  the  Commodity  Donation 
Program  to  alternative  programs.  The 
alternative  programs  were  a  cash  in 
lieu  of  commodities  option  that  pro- 
vided school  districts  with  cash  equal 
to  the  value  of  their  commodity  enti- 
tlement; and  a  letter  of  credit  option 
that  provided  commodity  vouchers  to 
purchase  designated  commodities  of 
food  items  made  from  the  commod- 
ities. 

One  hundred  and  one  school  dis- 
tricts were  chosen  to  participate  in  the 
study.  While  32  of  the  districts  contin- 
ued to  receive  donated  commodities,  36 
received  cash,  and  33  received  a  com- 
modity letter  of  credit  tCLOCl.  The 
cash  concept  is  exactly  what  it  sounds 
like.  While  commodity  districts  receive 
only  80  percent  of  Federal  support  in 
the  form  of  cash,  cash  districts  re- 
ceived 100  percent  In  the  form  of  cash. 

The  CLOC  concept  allows  the  school 
districts  to  locally  purchase  and  be  re- 
imbursed for  products  containing  com- 
modities that  qualify  for  price  support 
or  surplus  removal  as  determined  by 
the  USDA.  Commodity  purchase  plans 
continue  to  be  centrally  determined, 
but  the  decisions  as  to  what  form  of 
the  commodity  to  buy  and  where  to 
buy  It  are  kept  at  the  local  level. 

The  study  results  published  in  1985, 
found  that  cash  and  CLOC  programs 
provide  the  same  degree  of  commodity 
purchases,  that  cash  and  CLOC  pro- 
vide more  flexibility  to  school  dis- 
tricts, and  that  there  would  be  very 
little  effect  on  national  agricultural 
markets.  I  have  visited  cash  and  CLOC 
schools,  as  well  as  Commodity  School 
Lunch  Program  schools.  I  was  pleased 
to  find  that  at  each  school,  the  person- 
nel were  happy  with  the  program  they 
were  using.  There  were  commodity 
schools  which  stated  their  desire  to  be 
able  to  move  to  the  cash  or  CLOC  pro- 
gram. Even  if  they  did  not  want  to 
change  they  noted  that  the  commodi- 
ty program  was  nuuiing  much  better 
since  the  inception  of  the  study.  They 
stated  that  because  there  were  alter- 
natives to  the  commodity  program, 
their  commodity  program  was  better 
nin  and  more  responsive  to  their  com- 
plaints. Commodities  now  come  in 
more  manageable  sizes,  advance  notice 
of  deliveries  was  improved,  and  quality 
was  up.  There  are  still  problems,  such 
as  commodities  arriving  late  in  the 
school  year  which  must  be  stored  by 


the  school  district  over  the  summer 
and  inefficient  return  methods  but 
these  may  even  improve. 

I  believe  that  Improvements  made  In 
the  commodity  program  were  a  direct 
result  of  the  cash  and  CLOC  alterna- 
tives study.  Until  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive, there  is  no  need  to  change.  Prior 
to  implementation  of  the  cash  and 
CLOC  programs  there  was  no  need  for 
the  food  and  nutrition  service  to 
modify  Its  procedures  to  make  the  pro- 
gram better  for  the  school  districts. 
When  a  school  voiced  a  complaint,  it 
normally  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Now  when 
there  are  complaints,  FNS  Is  more 
willing  to  listen.  They  are  not  forced 
to  change  but  they  do  listen  better. 
This  would  not  have  taken  place  with- 
out the  knowledge  that  a  better  way 
of  providing  school  lunches  had  been 
found. 

Because  the  cash  and  CLOC  pro- 
gram schools  have  realigned  their  pro- 
grams, at  considerable  savings,  for 
them  to  have  to  return  to  the  com- 
modity program  would  be  a  hardship 
on  the  districts  which  volunteered  to 
participate.  I  believe  the  entire  School 
Lunch  Program  benefits  from  diversi- 
ty, thus  I  want  to  continue  to  allow 
those  school  districts  which  want  to 
remain  on  the  cash  or  CLOC  program 
to  do  so. 

This  bill.  Introduced  today,  will 
simply  do  that— allow  those  school  dis- 
tricts which  participated  in  the  study 
to  continue  to  receive  either  cash  or 
letters  of  credit  in  lieu  of  commodities. 
It  does  not  open  the  program  to  other 
districts  nor  does  it  keep  schools  from 
going  back  to  commodities  if  they 
choose.  It  simply  allows  the  29  school 
districts  which  are  currently  on  cash 
and  the  26  school  districts  which  are 
currently  receiving  CLOC  to  continue 
to  receive  either  cash  or  CLOC  if  they 
choose.  Forcing  them  to  return  to  the 
commodity  program  will  cause  unnec- 
essary disruption  in  their  programs 
and  additional  cost.  It  is  fair  and  equi- 
table to  allow  those  schools  to  remain 
on  their  program.  To  do  so  this  bill 
must  become  law. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  contact  the 
schools  in  their  States  on  this  issue.  I 
am  sure  that  they  will  find  more  than 
adequate  reason  to  support  this  meas- 
ure, as  I  am  confident  that  those 
school  districts  will  support  maintain- 
ing their  program.  I  know  that  they 
will  want  to  cosponsor  this  bill  and 
urge  this  support.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  806.  A  bill  to  treat  tobacco  grown 
in  the  United  States  and  processed  in 
a  designated  Caribbean  Basin  country 
as  eligible  for  duty-free  entry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

DUTY  PRSE  TRSATHXirr  OP  TOBACCO  PROCESSED 
IN  CERTAIN  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  COUNTRIES. 

•  Mr.     BENTSEN.      Mr.     President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  is 
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identical  in  intent  and  virtually  identi- 
cal in  language  to  a  bill  I  introduced  in 
the  100th  Congress.  The  language  has 
been  altered  slightly  to  reflect  the 
change  to  the  harmonized  tariff 
system  and  to  provide  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  codified.  As  I  said  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  original  bill, 
this  bill  would  clarify  how  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Act  interact  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  tariff  schedule  in  certain 
circumstances.  In  essence,  the  issue 
that  the  bill  would  deal  with  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  98 
of  the  tariff  schedule,  any  product  of 
the  United  States  that  is  returned  to 
the  United  States  after  having  been 
"advanced  in  value  or  improved  in  con- 
dition abroad  by  any  process  of  manu- 
facture or  other  means"  is  treated  as  a 
foreign  article  that  is  dutiable  on  its 
full  value.  Under  the  CBERA,  howev- 
er, a  product  will  be  considered  a  prod- 
uct of  a  CBERA  beneficiary  country 
only  if  the  product  satisfies  two  tests: 
First,  at  least  35  percent  of  the  cus- 
toms value  of  the  product  as  appraised 
at  entry  into  the  United  States  must 
have  been  added  in  the  beneficiary 
country— 15  of  the  35  percentage 
points  may  be  attributable  to  value 
added  or  contributed  in  the  United 
States;  second,  the  product  must  be  "a 
new  or  different  article  of  commerce 
which  has  been  grown,  produced,  or 
manufactured  in"  the  beneficiary 
country.  The  second  part  of  this  test  is 
viewed  as  satisfied  if  a  "substantial 
transformation"  of  the  product  has 
taken  place  in  the  beneficiary  country. 

As  a  result  of  these  provisions  of  the 
tariff  schedule  and  the  CBERA  taken 
together,  it  is  possible  in  some  circum- 
stances that  tobacco  grown  in  the 
United  States,  processed  only  in  a 
CBERA  country  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  may  be  considered  by 
the  Customs  Service  to  be  Ineligible 
for  duty-free  treatment.  As  an  exam- 
ple, take  the  case  of  tobacco  grown 
and  purchased  in  the  United  States, 
shipped  to  a  CBERA  coujitry  such  as 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  be 
stemmed,  stripped,  chopped,  and 
graded,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  possible  that  Customs 
would  consider  this  tobacco  to  be  a 
foreign  article,  and  therefore  dutiable, 
because  of  chapter  98  of  the  tariff 
schedule,  since  it  has  been  "advanced 
in  value  or  improved  in  condition"  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  but  would 
consider  it  not  to  be  a  Dominican  Re- 
public product  eligible  for  CBERA 
benefits,  because  it  does  not  satisfy 
the  two-part  rule  of  origin  test  in  the 
CBERA.  In  other  words,  under  this 
view,  the  tobacco  would  be  treated  for 
tariff  purposes  as  if  it  were  neither  a 
product  of  the  United  States  nor  a 
nondutiable  product  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  which  would  be  an  absurd 
and  unintended  result. 


The  bill  I  introduce  today  would 
clarify  that  this  is  not  the  correct 
result  by  providing  duty-free  treat- 
ment for  tobacco  or  articles  of  tobac- 
co: First,  grown  in  the  United  States; 
and  second,  advanced  in  value  in  a 
CBERA  country  and  not  elsewhere 
and  then  returned  to  the  United 
States.  Thus  it  would  clarify  that  the 
correct  result  in  the  case  described 
above  is  that  the  tobacco  may  be  reim- 
ported  without  duty.  This  result,  and 
hence  the  bill,  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  the  rules  of  origin  in 
the  CBERA,  which  is  to  prevent  per- 
sons in  third  countries  from  obtaining 
duty-free  treatment  by  doing  minimal 
processing  of  a  product  in  a  CBERA 
country.  This  policy  is  not  in  play 
when  the  only  other  country  in  ques- 
tion is  the  United  States. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  I  in- 
troduce is  of  a  technical  and  clarifying 
nature  and  is  completely  consistent 
with  the  policy  of  the  CBERA.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  806 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECnON  1.  TOBACCO  PROCESSED  IN  CARIBBEAN 
BASIN  COUNTRY. 

Chapter  24  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  additional 
United  States  note  after  additional  United 
States  note  4: 

"5.  For  purposes  of  heading  2401,  any  to- 
bacco grown  in  the  United  States,  and  any 
article  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  United 
States,  that  falls  within  any  subheading  of 
heading  2401  for  which  the  rate  of  duty  of 
"Free"  followed  by  the  symbol  "E"  appears 
in  the  special  subcolumn  of  rate  of  duty 
column  1  and  that— 

(a)  has  been  processed,  advanced  In  value 
or  improved  In  condition  in  a  designated 
beneficiary  country  enumerated  In  general 
note  3(c)(v),  and 

(b)  is  not  processed,  advanced  in  value  or 
improved  In  condition  in  any  country  other 
than  such  a  designated  beneficiary  country 
or  the  United  States, 

shall,  when  imported  directly  from  such  a 
designated  beneficiary  country,  be  accorded 
duty-free  entry  as  an  eligible  article  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic 
Recovery  Act." 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendment  made 
by  section  1  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  on  or  after  the 
15th  day  after  the  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Reliqdidation.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1514)  or  any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  upon  a  request  filed  with  the  ap- 
propriate customs  officer  before  the  date 
that  is  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  any  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  of  any  tobacco 


or  article  described  in  additional  United 
States  note  5  to  chapter  24  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
(as  added  by  section  1  of  this  Act)  that  was 
made— 

(2)  on  or  before  the  date  that  Is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
with  respect  to  which  there  would  have 
been  no  duty  if  the  amendment  made  by 
section  1  had  applied  to  such  entry  or  with- 
drawal, shall  be  liquidated  or  rellquidated  as 
though  such  entry  or  withdrawal  had  oc- 
curred on  the  day  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  Increase  the 
stability  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
building  and  construction  industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Himian 
Resources. 

BUILDING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  LABOR 
LAW  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  go  a  long  way  in  limiting 
existing  employment  practices  which 
have  sapped  the  vitality  of  collective 
bargaining  in  the  construction  indus- 
try. Our  labor  law  recognizes  the 
unique  characteristics  of  the  building 
and  construction  industry,  and  the 
construction  industry  has  received 
unique  treatment  in  several  areas  of 
the  law. 

Unfortunately,  over  the  years,  these 
necessary  provisions  for  construction 
workers  have  effectively  been  disman- 
tled by  the  use  of  crafty  corporate 
shell  games.  Employers  have  learned, 
and  actually  studied,  how  to  use  these 
tactics  to  avoid  their  existing  obliga- 
tions under  current  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.  The  existing  system, 
for  whatever  reasons,  is  unable  to 
monitor  these  abuses,  which  have  in- 
creased in  alarming  numbers. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  is  to  bind  employers 
to  agreements  they  have  entered  into 
voluntarily  with  employees  or  their 
representatives.  Upholding  the  letter 
of  the  law  in  an  employment  contract 
is  the  heart  of  this  bill. 

Its  intent  is  to  restrict  and  make  ille- 
gal specific  "double  breasted"  oper- 
ations within  the  construction  indus- 
try, and  to  make  prehire  collective 
bargaining  agreements  as  effective  and 
as  binding  as  those  made  in  other  in- 
dustries. 

There  has  been  much  opposition  to 
this  bill  in  previous  Congresses,  but 
the  claims  of  the  opponents  are  found- 
ed neither  in  fact  nor  law.  I  hope  in 
the  course  of  the  legislative  process  to 
be  able  to  dispel  some  of  the  erroneous 
notions  propounded  by  the  opponents 
of  the  bin,  and  clarify  the  narrow  but 
necessary  impact  of  the  measure. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  restore  integ- 
rity, honesty,  and  fairness  in  the 
building  and  construction  industry. 
The  unique  aspects  of  the  construc- 
tion industry  addressed  in  the  Lan- 
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drum-Griffin  Act  Amendments  of  1959 
have  not  changed.  Congress  must  act 
to  maintain  the  stability  and  fairness 
of  labor-management  relations  in  that 
industry.  I  am  committed  to  restoring 
that  stability  and  fairness  through  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
it.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

S.  807 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemt>led, 

SECnON  I.  SHORT  irfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Build- 
ing and  Construction  Industry  Labor  Law 
Amendments  of  1989". 

8BC  r  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  IN  THE  Bl'ILOING 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  INDl  STRY. 

(a)  Detinition  op  Emtloykr.— Section  2(2) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  152(2»  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Any  two  or  more  business  entities  engaged 
primarily  in  the  building  and  construction 
Industry,  performing  woric  within  the  geo- 
graphical area  covered  by  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  to  which  any  of  the  enti- 
ties is  a  party,  performing  the  type  of  work 
described  in  such  agreement,  and  having,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly— 

"(A)  substantial  common  ownership: 
"(B)  substantial  common  management:  or 
"(C)  substantial  common  control: 
shall  be  deemed  a  single  employer,  except 
that  the  terms  and  provisions  of  a  contrac- 
tor-subcontractor relationship  between  any 
two  or  more  business  entities  working  at  a 
construction  site  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
create  a  single  employer  or  be  considered 
not  be  deemed  to  create  a  single  employer 
or  be  considered  as  evidence  of  direct  or  in- 
direct common  management  or  <»ntrol, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  sentence.". 

(b)  Duty  to  Barcaj-;  Collbctivkly.— Sec- 
Uon  8(d)  of  such  Act  (2A  U.S.C.  158(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  flush  to  the  left  margin  sen- 
tence: 

"Whenever  the  collective  bargaining  in- 
volves employees  of  a  business  entity  <»m- 
prislng  part  of  a  single  employer  in  the 
building  and  construction  industry  (as  de- 
scribed in  section  2(2)),  the  duty  to  bargain 
collectively,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
shall  Include  the  duty  to  apply  the  terms  of 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  between 
such  business  entity  and  a  labor  organiza- 
tion to  all  other  business  entities  comprising 
the  single  employer  and  performing  the 
work  described  in  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  wittiin  the  geographical  area  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement.". 

(c)  AcRaMtaw i s.  —Section  8(f)  of  such  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  158(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following:  "An  agreement 
lawfully  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  impose  the  same  obligations  under  this 
Act  as  an  agreement  made  with  a  majority 
representative  pursuant  to  section  9<a):": 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  section  the  following  new  provi- 
■o:  ":  Provided  further.  That  any  agreement 


lawfully  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
may  be  repudiated  only  after  the  Board  cer- 
tifies the  results  of  an  election  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  9(c),  in  which  a  majority 
of  employees  in  an  appropriate  bargaining 
unit  either  selects  a  bargaining  representa- 
tive other  than  the  labor  organization  with 
which  such  agreement  was  made  or  chooses 
not  to  be  represented  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion". 

SEC.  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.- Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  amendments  made  by 
section  2  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Duty  to  Bargain  Collectively.— The 
requirement  imposed  by  the  amendment 
made  by  section  2(b)  shall  take  effect— 

(1)  I  year  after  such  date  of  enactment 
with  respect  to  any  building  and  construc- 
tion project  for  which  the  contract  was  en- 
tered into  by  an  employer  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  on  the  date  on  which  the  contract  is 
entered  into  with  respect  to  any  new  build- 
ing or  construction  project  for  which  the 
contract  is  entered  into  by  an  employer  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  808.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for 
the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

S.  809.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

S.  810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  to  carry  out  that 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE,  U.S.  INPORMATION 
ACEN(rY,  AND  BOARD  POR  INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING  AUTHORIZATION  ACTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  request 
of  the  relevant  Departments  and  agen- 
cies. I  introduce  for  appropriation  ref- 
erence bills  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 

These  bills  have  been  requested  by 
these  foreign  affairs  agencies  and  I  am 
introducing  them  in  order  that  there 
may  be  specific  bills  to  which  members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may 
direct  their  attention  and  comments. 
Tomorrow  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  hold  a  hearing  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Baker  to  receive  his 
views  on  the  State  Department  bill. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  these  bills,  as  well  as  any  sug- 
gested amendments  to  them,  when 
they  are  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  section-by- 
section  analyses  of  the  bills  and  the 
letters  of  transmittal. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  808 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    I.    SHORT   TITLE    AND   TABLE   OF   CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991." 

(b)  Table  op  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 
Part  A— Attthorization  op  Appropriations: 

Allocation  op  Funds 
Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 
Sec.  102.  Availability  of  Funds. 
Sec.  103.  Funding  for  Seville  World's  Fair. 
Part  B— Department  of  State  Authorities 
AND  Activities:  Foreign  Missions 

Sec.  110.  Authorization  of  Certain  Oper- 
ational Activities. 

Sec.  111.  Fees  and  Reimbursements. 

Sec.  112.  International  Center. 

Sec.  113.  Acquisition  of  Domestic  Property 
as  Interim  Step  to  Acquiring 
F*roperty  Abroad. 

Sec.  114.  Working  Capital  Fund  for  Office 
of  Foreign  Missions. 

Sec.  115.  Foreign  Service  Institute  Facilities. 

Sec.  116.  Munitions  Control  Registration 
Fees. 

Sec.  117.  Establishment  of  Staffing  Levels 
by  Chief  of  Mission. 

Sec.  118.  Report  on  Expenditures  Made 
from  Appropriation  for  Emer- 
gencies in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service. 

Sec.  119.  International  Boundary  <St  Water 
Commission. 

Sec.  120.  Operation  of  Posts  Abroad. 

Sec.  121.  Consular  Officer  Duties. 

Sec.  122.  Access  to  Criminal  Records. 

Sec.  123.  SUte  Department  Post  Offices 
Abroad. 

Sec.  124.  Authority  of  Diplomatic  Security 
Service. 


Part  C— Diplomatic  Immuhitt. 
Reciprocity  and  Secxtrity 

Sec.  130.  Exclusion  of  Aliens  Previously  In- 
volved in  a  Serious  Criminal 
Offense  Conunitted  in  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  131.  United  States-Soviet  Reciprocity  in 
Matters  Relating  to  Embassies. 

Sec.  132.  United  States-Soviet  Embassy 
Agreement. 

Sec.  133.  Child  Care  Facilities  at  Certain 
Posts  Abroad. 

Sec.  134.  State  Department  Contractor  Ex- 
emption to  Polygraph  Protec- 
tion Act. 


Part  D— Personnel 


Sec. 


140.  Authority  to  Transfer  Retirement 

Contributions      for      Foreign 

Service     Nationals     to     Local 

Plans. 
141.  Judicial  Review— Separation  for 

Cause. 
Sec.  142.  Travel,  Leave,  and  other  Benefits. 
Sec.   143.   Amendments   to  Title   5,   United 

States  Code. 
Sec.  144.  Credit  for  Service  at  Unhealthful 

Posts. 
Sec.  145.  Former  Spouses  of  USIA  and  AID 

Employees. 


Sec. 


Sec.  147.  Chi 

Sec.  148.  Sav 

TITU 


Sec.  202.  Ref 


Sec.    203.    ( 
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Sec.  146.  Grants  for  Institutions  and  Stu- 
dents for  Training  in  Interna- 
tional Affairs. 
Sec.  147.  Chief  of  Mission  Salary. 
Sec.  148.  Savings  Provisions. 

TITLE  II-INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Sec.   '201.    United    States    Membersliip    in 
International  Sugar  Organiza- 
,  tion  and  International  Tropical 

I  Timber  Organization. 

Sec.  2to2.  Reform  in  Budget  Decision-Making 
Procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  Specialized  Agen- 
cies. 
Sec.    203.    Contribution    to    the    Regular 
Budget    of    the    International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
TITLE  III— IMMIGRATION  AND 
REFUGEE  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees Audit  Requirement. 
TITLE  I— THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Part  A— Authorizatiom  of  Appropriations; 
Allocation  op  Funds 

SEC.  III.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized for  such  purposes,  the  following 
amounts  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Department  of  State  to  carry  out 
the  authorities,  functions,  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  United  States  and  other  pur- 
poses authorized  by  law: 

(1)  For  "Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs". $2,276,982,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  For  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences",  $832,451,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1990  and  such  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  1991. 

(3)  For  "International  Commissions", 
$37,460,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
1991. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized for  such  purposes,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  under  "Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance,  $370,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1990  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  1991. 

(c)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized for  such  purposes,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  following  programs: 

(1)  "Bilateral  Science  and  Technology 
Agreements".  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1990  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  1991. 

(2)  "Soviet-East  European  Research  and 
Training",  $4,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  1991. 

(3)  "Asia  Foundation",  $8,300,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1990  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1991. 

SEC.  102.  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Section  24  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  renumbering  subsections  (b)(4)- 
(b)(6)  as  (b)(S)-(b)(7)  and  by  inserting  as 
new  subsection  (b)(4): 

"(b)(4)  No  later  than  the  end  of  the 
second  fiscal  year  following  the  last  fiscal 
year  for  which  appropriations  (other  than 
no-year  appropriations)  for  any  account 
under  the  heading  'Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs'  have  been  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  State,  amounts  obligated 
during   the   period  of  availability  may.   if 


deobligated  after  expiration  of  the  period  of 
availability  for  obligation  for  such  appro- 
priations, be  transferred  into  and  merged 
with  the  Buying  Power  Maintenance  Ac- 
count."; and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  "the  Ad- 
ministration of  Foreign  Affairs'  account,  the 
'International  Organizations  and  Confer- 
ences' account,  the  'International  Comm- 
missions'  account,  or  the  'Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance' "  and  inserting  "an"; 
and  by  striking  the  word  "such"  wherever  it 
appears;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f): 

"(e)  If  the  amount  appropriated  (or  made 
available  in  the  event  of  a  sequestration 
order  issued  pursuant  to  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177.  as  amended)) 
for  a  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  any  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  provided  by  an  act 
other  than  an  appropriation  act  is  less  than 
the  authorization  amount  and  a  provision  of 
that  act  provides  that  a  specified  amount  of 
the  authorization  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  a  certain  purpose,  then  the  amount 
so  specified  shall  be  deemed  to  be  reduced 
for  that  fiscal  yea;  to  the  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  specified 
amount  as  the  amount  appropriated  (or 
made  available  in  the  event  of  a  sequestra- 
tion) bears  to  the  authorization  amount. 

"(f)  Amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  a  fiscal  year  for  the  Department  of 
State  are  to  be  obligated  for  twelve  month 
contracts  which  are  to  be  performed  in  two 
fiscal  years,  provided  that  the  total  amount 
for  such  contracts  is  obligated  in  the  earlier 
fiscal  year." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  to 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
thereafter.  In  the  case  of  appropriations 
provided  for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988,  it 
shall  apply  only  to  funds  which  become 
deobligated  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  103.  FUNDING  FOR  SEVILLE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000.  to  be  available  until  expended, 
for  costs  associated  with  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  1992  Seville  World's  Fair. 
Part  B— Department  of  State  Authorities 
AND  Activities;  Foreign  Missions 

SEC.  110.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  OPERATION- 
AL ACTIVI'HES. 

Section  2  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (g)  by  deleting  "and"  at 
the  end; 

(b)  in  subsection  (h)  by  deleting  the  ". " 
and  inserting  in  its  place  ";":  and 

(c)  by  inserting  the  following  as  new  sub- 
sections (i)-(k): 

"(i)  obligations  assumed  in  Germany  on  or 
after  June  5.  1945; 

'"(j)  provision  of  telecommunications  serv- 
ices: and 

""(k)  provision  of  maximum  physical  secu- 
rity in  Government-owned  and  leased  prop- 
erties and  vehicles  abroad." 

SEC.  III.  FEES  AND  REIMBURSEMENTS. 

(a)  The  State  Department  Basic  Authori- 
ties Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  adding  as  a 
new  section  43: 

"Sec.  43.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  funds  received  by  the  Department  in 
connection  with  use  of  Blair  House,  includ- 
ing reimbursements  and  surcharges  for  serv- 
ices and  goods  provided  and  fees  for  use  of 
Blair  House  facilities,  may  be  credited  to 
the  appropriate  appropriation  account  cur- 


rently available  to  the  Department,  and 
shall  be  available  for  maintenance  and 
other  expenses  of  Blair  House. 

(b)  The  authority  of  this  section  may  be 
exercised  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  In  ap- 
propriation acts." 

SEC.  112.  INTERNA'nONAL  CENTER. 

Section  4  of  the  International  Center  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (c): 

"(c)  The  Department  of  State  is  author- 
ized to  charge  U.S.  Government  agencies  for 
the  lease  or  use  of  facilities  located  at  the 
International  Center  and  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  security  and  maintenance.  Any  pay- 
ments received  for  lease  or  use  of  such  fa- 
cilities shall  be  credited  to  the  account  enti- 
tled "International  Center.  Washington, 
D.C."  and  shall  be  available,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  to  cover  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  such  facilities  including  but  not 
limited  to  administration,  maintenance,  util- 
ities, repairs  and  alterations." 

SEC.  113.  ACQUISI'nON  OF  DOMESTIC  PROPERTY  AS 
INTERIM  STEP  TO  ACQUIRING  PROP- 
ERTY ABROAD. 

(a)  Section  203(c)  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(2);  by  renumbering  subparagraph  "(3) "  as 
subparagraph  "(4)";  and  by  inserting  as  a 
new  subparagraph  (3): 

"(3)  dispose  of  property  acquired  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  provided 
that  proceeds  from  disposition  of  properties 
acquired  pursuant  to  section  204(f)  shall  be 
credited  to  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Fund  under  section  9  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act.  1926;  and  "; 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  the  "or" 
at  the  end  of  (b)(3)  and  Inserting  "or"  at  the 
end  of  (b)(4).  and  by  adding  a  new  subpara- 
graph (b)(5)  as  follows: 

"(5)  to  implement  an  exchange  of  proper- 
ty with  a  foreign  country,  such  property  to 
be  used  by  each  government  in  the  receiving 
state  for  or  in  connection  with  diplomatic  or 
consular  establishments.";  and 

(2)  adding  a  new  subsection  (f )  as  follows: 
"(f)  Upon  a  determination  in  each  specific 

case  by  the  Secretary  or  his  designee  that 
the  purposes  of  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Act.  1926.  can  best  be  met  on  the  basis 
of  an  in-kind  exchange  of  properties  with  a 
foreign  country  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(5),  the  Secretary  may  transfer  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "Acquisi- 
tion and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad" 
for  such  purposes.  Including  funds  held  in 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Fund,  to  the 
Working  Capital  Fund  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 208(h)(1)  of  this  Act." 

(c)  Section  9(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1926  is  amended  by  adding 
"or  in  the  United  States  pursuant  to  section 
204(b)(5)  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956"  at  the  end. 

SEC.  IH.  WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND  FOR  OFFICE  OF 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Section  13  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
""and"  before  "(4)";  and  by  striking  ";  and 
(5)  services  and  supplies  to  carry  out"  and 
inserting  in  its  place  ".  Such  fund  shall  also 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of". 

SEC.  lis.  FOREIGN  SERVICE  INSTITUTE  FACILITIES. 

Section  123(c)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorizaticn  Act,  1986-87  is  amended  by 
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striking  "$50,000,000"  and  inserting  In  iU 
place  "62.000.000". 

SEC  lie  MUNITIONS  CONmOL  REGISTIUTION 
FKKS. 

Section  38(bH3KA)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778)  U  amended  by 
atriking  "1988  and  1989"  and  inserting  in  its 
place  "1990  and  1991". 

SBC  I  IT.  BSTABUSHME?^  OF  STAFFING  LEVELS 
BY  CHIEF  OF  MISSION. 

(a)  Section  801  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989.  is  hereby  repealed: 

(b)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Diplo- 
matic Security  and  Antiterrorism  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  4802(b))  is  amended  by  striking  "or 
regional  inspector  general  offices  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inspector  General. 
Agency  for  International  Development"  in 
subsection  (bK2):  and 

(c)  The  Foreign  Operations.  Export  Fi- 
nancing, and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1989  (Public  Law  100-461)  is 
amended  by  striking  everything  after  "head- 
ing" in  "Operating  Expenses  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  Office  of  In- 
spector General"  and  inserting  in  its  place 

SBC  118.  REPdrr  ON  EXPGNDmiRES  MADE  FROM 
APPROPRIATION  FOR  EMERGENCIES 
IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR 
SERVICE. 

Section  124  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988-89 
(Public  Law  100-204)  is  repealed. 

SBC  ll>.  INTERNATIONAL  BOIJNDARY  *  WATER 
COMMISSION. 

(a)  Section  103  of  the  Act  of  September 
13.  1950.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  277d-3)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "guard  pur- 
poses:" "official  entertainment  and  other 
representation  expenses  within  the  United 
States  for  the  United  States  section:" 

(b)  Section  101  of  the  Act  of  June  20.  1956 
<22  U.S.C.  277d-12)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  title  by  inserting  "and  sanita- 
tion" after  "flood  control":  and  by  striking 
"Rio  Grande"  and  inserting  in  its  place 
"boundary  rivers,  and  boundary  sanitation 
problems"; 

(2)  In  the  provision  by  inserting  "or  sani- 
tation" after  "flood  control":  by  striking  the 
"."  after  "Rio  Grande"  and  Inserting  in  its 
place  ",  Colorado  and  Tijuana  Rivers:  and 
for  taking  of  emergency  actions  to  protect 
against  health  threatening  sanitation  prob- 
lems by  repairing  or  replacing  existing  cap- 
ital infrastructure  along  the  U.S.-Mexico 
Boundary." 

(c)  The  Act  of  May  13,  1924,  as  amended 
(22  n.S.C.  277-277f).  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  in  section  3  (22  U.S.C  277b)  by 

(A)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "authorized"  in 
the  first  line:  by  striking  "and  (b)"  and  in- 
serting "(2)":  and  by  striking  the  "."  and  in- 
serting in  its  place  ';  and  (3)  to  carry  out 
preliminary  surveys,  operations  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  interceptor  system  constructed 
to  intercept  sewage  flows  from  Tijuana  and 
from  selected  canyon  areas.":  and 

(B)  adding  the  following  new  subsections 
(b)  and  (c): 

"(b)   Expenditures   for   the   Rio   Grande 
!  bank  protection  project  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  and  conditions  contained  in 
the  appropriation  for  said  project  as  provid- 
ed by  the  Act  approved  April  25.  1945  (59 
8Ut.  89). 
"(c)  The  Anzalduas  diversion  dam  shall 
I  not   be   operated    for   Irrigation   or   water 
aupply  purposes  In  the  United  States  unless 
suitable  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  prospective  water  users  for  repayment 
to  the  Qovemment  of  such  portions  of  the 


dam  as  shall  have  been  allocated  to  such 
purposes  by  the  Secretary  of  State.";  and 

(2)  in  section  2  (22  U.S.C.  277a)  by  insert- 
ing ".  drainage  of  transboundary  storm 
waters."  after  "sUbllization  and". 

SBC  IM.  OPERATION  OF  POSTS  ABROAD. 

Sections  122  and  204  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act.  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  (Public  Law  100-204)  are  repealed. 

SEC.  IZI.  CONSULAR  OFFICER  DUTIES. 

Section  31  of  the  Act  of  June  22.  1860  (22 
U.S.C.  4192)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  in.  ACCESS  TO  CRIMINAL  RECORDS. 

Section  9101  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  in  subsections  (bKl).  and 
(c)  by  inserting  ",  the  Department  of  State" 
before  "or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion". 

SBC     1X3.     STATE     DEPARTMENT     POST    OFFICES 
ABROAD. 

Title  39  United  States  Code  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Section  406  is  amended: 

(1)  By  adding  "and  diplomatic  posts 
abroad"  after  "installations"  in  the  title; 
and 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "and" 
after  "Armed  Forces"  and  replacing  it  with 
","  and  inserting  ',  and  at  diplomatic  posts 
abroad"  before  the  "."  at  the  end:  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  ",  State" 
after  "Defense". 

(b)  Section  3401  is  amended 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  United  States  Gov- 
ernment employees  assigned  to  United 
States  diplomatic  missions  abroad"  in  the 
title: 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)  by  inserting  "and  the 
Department  of  State"  after  "Department  of 
Defense"  in  the  first  line;  by  striking  "the 
Department  of  Defense"  in  the  third  line 
and  replacing  it  with  "these  agencies";  by 
inserting  "or  diplomatic  posts  abroad"  after 
"Armed  Forces  post  offices":  and  by  insert- 
ing "or  a  diplomatic  post  abroad"  before  the 
"."  at  the  end;  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (f)  by  inserting  "or  the 
Secretary  of  State"  after  "Secretary  of  De- 
fense". 

SEC.    IM.   AUTHORITY   OF  DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY 
SERVICE. 

Section  37  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2709)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(a)  by  renumbering  subparagraph 
(a)(2MB)  thereof  as  (a)(2)(C)  and  inserting  a 
new  subparagraph  (a)(2)(B)  as  follows: 

"(B)  make  arrests  without  warrant  for  any 
offense  concerning  passport  or  visa  issuance 
or  use  if  the  special  agent  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  has  com- 
mitted or  is  committing  such  offense:"  and 

(b)  by  revising  subparagraph  (aK5)  there- 
of to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  arrest  without  warrant  any  person  for 
a  violation  of  section  HI.  112.  351.  970.  or 
1028  of  Title  18.  United  SUtes  Code— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  felony  violation,  if 
the  special  agent  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  such  person— 

(i)  has  committed  oris  committing  such 
violation:  and 

(11)  is  in  or  is  fleeing  from  the  immediate 
area  of  such  violation;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  felony  or  misdemean- 
or violation,  if  the  violation  is  committed  in 
the  presence  of  the  special  agent." 


Pakt  C— Diplomatic  Immunity  Reciprocity 
AND  Security 

SEC.  IM.  EXCLUSION  OF  ALIENS  PREVIOUSLY  IN- 
VOLVED IN  A  SERIOUS  CRIMINAL  OF- 
FENSE COMMITTED  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

(a)  Section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (33)  and  inserting  in  its  place  ": 
and"  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (33)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(34)(A)  Any  alien  who  has  committed  in 
the  United  States  any  serious  criminal  of- 
fense, as  defined  in  subparagraph  (B).  for 
whom  immunity  from  criminal  jurisdiction 
was  exercised  with  respect  to  that  offense, 
who  as  a  consequence  of  the  offense  and  ex- 
ercise of  immunity  had  departed  the  United 
States,  and  who  has  not  subsequently  sub- 
mitted fully  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  that  offense. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'serious  criminal  offense'  means— 

"(I)  any  felony: 

"(11)  any  crime  of  violence,  as  defined  in 
section  16  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
C(xle:  or 

"(ill)  any  crime  of  reckless  driving  or  of 
driving  while  Intoxicated  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  or  of  prohibited  substances 
when  that  crime  involves  personal  Injury  to 
another." 

(b)  Section  212(h)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952  (8  U.S.C.  1182(h))  is 
amended  by  striking  "or"  after  "(10)".  and 
inserting  ".  or  (34)"  after  "(12)". 

SEC  131.  UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  RECIPROCITY  IN 
MATTERS  RELATING  TO  EMBASSIES. 

Section  153(b)  of  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act.  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Law  100-204)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"until  the  United  States  mission  In  Kiev  Is 
able  to  occupy  secure  permanent  facilities" 
at  the  end  and  inserting  in  Its  place  "except 
on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  as  to  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  United  States  of  a  consul- 
ate in  Kiev". 

SEC.  132.  UNPTED  STATES-SOVIET  EMBASSY  AGREE- 
MENT. 

Section  151  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act.  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Law  100-204)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SEC.  ISI.  UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  EMBASSY 
AGREEMENT. 

"(a)  In  order  to  address  concerns  as  to  the 
security  of  the  new  United  SUtes  Embassy 
complex  In  Moscow  and  the  potential 
damage  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  from  the  new  Soviet  Embassy 
complex  in  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  President  shall  determine,  no  later 
than  October  1.  1990.  whether  all  feasible 
and  effective  steps  have  been  or  will  be 
taken  to  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

"(A)  to  ensure  that  a  new  chancery  build- 
ing to  be  occupied  by  the  United  SUtes  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  can  be  safely  and  securely 
used  for  Its  Intended  purposes;  and 

"(B)  to  eliminate  the  damage  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  SUtes  due  to 
electronic  surveillance  from  Soviet  facilities 
on  Mount  Alto. 

"(b)  Any  determinations  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  reported  to  Congress 
within  30  days  of  the  date  the  determina- 
tions are  made.  Any  such  report  shall  In- 
clude— 

"(A)  a  detailed  explanation  of  each  of  the 
determinations; 
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"(B)  an  assessment  of  the  impact  on  na- 
tional security  of  the  removal  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  from  Mt.  Alto:  and 

"(C)  the  specific  steps  that  have  been  or 
will  be  taken  under  paragraph  (a)(l>. 

"(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  in  the 
event  that  the  President  cannot  make  an  af- 
firmative determination  under  subsection 
(a),  the  United  States  should  terminate  the 
Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
Reciprocal  Allocation  for  Use  Free  of 
Charge  of  Plots  of  Land  in  Moscow  and 
Washington  (signed  at  Moscow,  May  16, 
1969)  and  related  agreements,  notes,  and 
understandings." 

SEC.  133.  CHILD  CARE  FACILITIES  AT  CERTAIN 
POSTS  ABROAD. 

Section  31  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  make 
grants  to  child  care  facilities,  to  offset  in 
part  the  cost  of  such  care,  in  Moscow  and  at 
other  posts  abroad  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  due  to  extraordinary  circum- 
stances such  facilities  are  necessary  to  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  post.  In  determin- 
ing that  a  facility  is  necessary,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account  factors  such  as: 

"(I)  Whether  Foreign  Service  spouses  are 
encouraged  to  work  at  the  mission  because 

"(a)  the  number  of  members  of  the  mis- 
sion is  subject  to  a  ceiling  Imposed  by  the 
receiving  country:  and 

"(b)  Foreign  Service  Nationals  are  not  em- 
ployed at  the  mission:  and 

"(2)  Whether  local  child  care  is  available." 

SEC.  ]34.  STATE   DEPARTMENT  CONTRACTOR  EX- 
I  EMPTION    TO    POLYGRAPH    PROTEC- 

'  TION  ACT. 

Sec.  7.  of  the  Employee  Polygraph  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-347)  is 
amended  by 

(a)  redesignating  subparagraph  "(d)"  as 
subF>aragraph  "(e)":  and 

(b)  inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(d)  Department  of  State  Contractors  Ex- 
emption.—Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  administration,  by 
the  Department  of  State,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  counterintelligence  function,  of 
any  lie  detector  test,  administered  under 
regulations  implementing  the  Department's 
polygraph  program,  to  an  individual  under 
contract  to  the  Department  or  an  employee 
of  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  who  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  any  work  under  a  contract 
or  subcontract  with  the  Department." 
Part  D— Personnel 

sec.  140.  authority  to  transfer  retirement 
contribimons  for  foreign  serv- 
ice nationals  to  local  plans. 

(a)  Subsection  408(a)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3968)  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(3)  At  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  where  a  foreign  national  employ- 
ee so  elects  during  a  one-year  period  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  re- 
spect to  each  post  abroad,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  transfer  such  empldyee's 
interest  in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  to  a  trust  or  other  local  re- 
tirement plan  certified  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, under  a  local  compensation  plan  es- 
tablished for  foreign  national  employees 
pursuant  to  this  section  (excluding  local 
social  security  plans).  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  an  employee's  "interest  In  the 


Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund"  shall  mean  the  employee  and  the 
total  of  employing  agency  contributions 
with  respect  to  such  employee,  pursuant  to 
subsections  8331(8)  and  8334(a)(1)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  respectively,  plus  inter- 
est at  the  rate  provided  In  subsection 
8334(e)(3)  such  title.  Any  such  transfer 
shall  void  any  annuity  rights  or  entitlement 
on  lump  sum  credit  under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  such  title." 

(b)  Section  8345  of  Title,  5,  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  ( 1 ),  as  follows: 

"(1)  Transfers  of  contributions  and  depos- 
its authorized  by  Section  408(a)(3)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  as  amended, 
shall  be  deemed  a  complete  and  final  pay- 
ment of  benefits  under  this  chapter,  for  the 
employee's  funds  thus  transferred. 

SEC.     141.    JUDICIAL    REVIEW— SEPARATION    FOR 
CAUSE. 

Section  610  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  4010)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)(2)  the  following 
new  sentence: 

"Section  1110  shall  also  apply  to  proceed- 
ings under  this  paragraph.". 

SEC.  142.  TRAVEL.  LEAVE,  AND  OTHER  BENEFITS. 

Section  901  of  Chapter  9  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081)  is 
amended  in  paragraph  (9)  by  striking  "from 
a  location"  and  inserting  in  its  place  "to  or 
from  an  employee's  post  of  assignment": 
and  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  ",  except 
that  travel  by  a  family  member  to  an  em- 
ployee's post  of  assignment  abroad  may  be 
authorized  only  to  persons  who  are  required 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  live 
away  from  the  such  post." 

SEC.  143.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  5.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE. 

(a)  Section  5523(a)  is  amended 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (1)(A)  by  inserting 
"(or  that  of  his  dependents  or  immediate 
family,  as  the  case  may  be)"  after  "depar- 
ture": and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  the 
phrase  "for  not  more  than  120  additional 
days"  and  by  Inserting  in  its  place  "thereaf- 
ter in  30-day  increments,  up  to  a  total  evac- 
uation period  of  no  more  than  270  days". 

(b)  Section  5551(a),  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  word  "pay"  in  the  second  sentence, 
"or,  for  service  as  part  of  a  tour  of  duty  or 
extension  thereof  commencing  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  amending  provi- 
sion, the  basic  pay,". 

"(c)  Section  5922  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e): 

■(d)  When  a  quarters  allowance  or  allow- 
ance related  to  education  under  this  sub- 
chapter, or  quarters  furnished  in  Govern- 
ment-owned or  controlled  buildings  under 
section  5912,  would  be  furnished  to  an  em- 
ployee but  for  the  death  of  the  employee, 
such  allowances  or  quarters  may  be  fur- 
nished or  continued  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing any  child  of  the  employee  to  com- 
plete the  current  school  year  at  post  or 
away  from  p>ost  notwithstanding  the  em- 
ployee's death." 

"(e)  When  an  allowance  related  to  educa- 
tion away  from  post  under  this  subchapter 
would  be  authorized  to  an  employee  but  for 
the  evacuation/authorized  departure  status 
of  the  post,  such  an  allowance  may  be  fur- 
nished or  continued  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing dependent  child(ren)  of  such  em- 
ployee to  complete  the  current  school  year." 

(d)  Section  5923,  relating  to  quarters  al- 
lowance, is  amended— 


(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  the  word 
"lodging"  and  Inserting  in  its  place  "subsist- 
ence": and  by  Inserting  "including  meals 
and  laundry  expenses"  after  "quarters"  the 
first  time  it  appears. 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (IKA)  by  striking  "3 
months"  and  inserting  "90  days"  in  its 
place:  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (1)(B),  by  striking  "1 
month"  and  inserting  "30  days"  In  its  place. 

(e)  Section  5924(1),  relating  to  post  allow- 
ances, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  close 
thereof  ",  except  that  employees  receiving 
the  temporary  subsistence  allowance  under 
section  5923(1)  of  this  Title  are  ineligible  for 
receipt  of  a  post  allowance  under  this  para- 
graph." 

(f )  Section  5923  (2)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "subsistence  and  other  re- 
location" after  "reasonable"  and  Inserting 
"(including  unavoidable  lease  penalties)" 
after  "expenses":  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  deleting  "the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico"  and  insert- 
ing "the  Commonwealths  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  Islands  or  Puerto  Rico,"  in  its 
place:  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "be- 
tween assignments  to  posts  in  foreign  areas" 
and  Inserting  "after  the  employee  agrees  in 
writing  to  remain  in  Government  service  for 
12  months  after  transfer,  unless  separated 
for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  em- 
ployee that  are  acceptable  to  the  agency 
concerned"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(g)  Section  5924(4)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  Introduction,  by  Inserting  "or,  to 
the  extent  education  away  from  post  is  In- 
volved, official  assignment  to  serve  in  such 
area  or  areas,"  after  "dependents,": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting 
before  "kindergarten",  "pre-school  for 
handicapped  children  ages  three  to  five 
years,":  and 

(3)  in  the  first  line  of  subparagraph  (B)  by 
striking  "undergraduate  college"  each  time 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  Its  place  "post- 
secondary  (but  not  graduate  or  post-gradu- 
ate) educational  institution". 

SEC.  144.  CREDIT  FOR  SERVICE  AT  UNHEALTHFUL 
POSTS. 

(A)  Section  816(i)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4056)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  A  former  spouse  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  married  to  a  participant  for  periods 
assumed  to  be  creditable  service  under  sec- 
tion 808(a)  or  section  809(e)." 

(b)  Section  817  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
4057)  is  amended  by  adding,  at  the  end 
therof ,  the  following  new  sentences: 

"Such  extra  credit  shall  not  be  used  to  de- 
termine the  eligibility  of  a  person  to  qualify 
as  a  former  spouse  under  this  subchapter,  or 
to  compute  the  pro  rata  share  under  section 
804(10).  No  extra  credit  for  service  at  un- 
healthful  posts  shall  be  given  under  this 
section  for  any  service  as  part  of  a  tour  of 
duty,  or  extension  thereof,  commencing  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  amending 
provision. 

SEC.  145.  FORMER  SPOUSES  OF  USIA  AND  AID  EM- 
PLOYEES. 

(a)  Section  831  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4069b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  close  thereof  a  new  subsection 
(g),  as  follows: 

"(g)  Any  individual  who  was  on  February 
14,  1981,  an  otherwise  qualified  former 
spouse  pursuant  to  section  830  of  this  Act, 
but  who  was  married  to  a  former  Foreign 
Service  employee  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation  Agency   or  of   the   Agency   for 
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International  Development  shall  be  entitled 
to  benefits  under  this  section  if  the  former 
employee  retired  from  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  System  on  a  date 
before  his  employing  agency  could  legally 
participate  in  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  System,  so  long  as  the 
marriage  included  at  least  five  years  during 
which  the  employee  was  assigned  overseas." 

(b)  Section  832  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  (22  use.  4069c).  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  close  thereof  a 
new  subsection  (g).  as  follows: 

"(g)  Any  individual  who  was  on  February 
14.  1981.  an  otherwise  qualified  former 
spouse  pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (b).  and 
(c)  of  this  section,  but  who  was  married  to  a 
former  Foreign  Service  employee  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  or  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
be  entitled  to  benefiU  under  this  section  if 
the  former  employee  retired  from  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System 
on  a  date  before  his  employing  agency  could 
legally  participate  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System,  so  long 
as  the  marriage  included  at  least  five  years 
during  which  the  employee  was  assigned 
overseas." 

SBC  l««.  GRANTS  FOR  INSTITITIONS  AND  STl'- 
DENTS  FOR  TRAINING  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS. 

The  State  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2269  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 44: 

"Sic.  44.  GranU  for  Training  and  Educa- 
tion In  International  Affairs. 

"The  Secretary  of  State  may  make  grants 
to  post-secondary  educational  institutions 
or  students  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  level  of  luiowledge  and  awareness  of  and 
interest  in  employment  with  the  Foreign 
Service,  consistent  with  Section  105  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  as  amended.  To 
the  extent  possible,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
special  emphasis  to  promoting  such  luiowl- 
edge and  awareness  of  the  Foreign  Service 
among  minority  students.  Any  grants 
awarded  will  be  made  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions to  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  which  will  provide  for  a  limit  on  the 
size  of  any  specific  grant,  and.  regarding  any 
grants  to  individuals,  will  ensure  that  no 
grant  recipient  receives  grants  from  one  or  a 
combination  of  federal  programs  which 
exceed  the  cost  of  his  or  her  education  and 
will  require  satisfactory  educational 
progress  by  grantees  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  continued  receipt  of  grant  funds." 

SEC.  U7.  CHIEF  OF  MISSION  SALARY. 

Section  302(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3942(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  "shall  receive  the  salary"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  in  its  place  "may 
elect  to  continue  to  receive  the  salary  of  his 
or  her  salary  class,  to  remain  eligible  for 
performance  pay  under  chapter  4,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  leave  to  which  such  member  is  en- 
titled under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  63  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  in  lieu  of  receiv- 
ing the  salary  and  leave  (If  any)  of  the  posi- 
tion to  which  the  member  is  appointed  by 
the  President." 

aCC  IW.  SAVINGS  PROVISION. 

All  determinations,  authorizations,  regula- 
tions, orders,  agreements,  or  other  actions 
made,  issued,  undertaken,  entered  into  or 
taken  under  authority  of  any  provision  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  repealed, 
1  modified,  or  affected  by  this  Act  shall  con- 
tinue in  full  force  and  effect  until  modified. 


revoked,  or  superseded  by  appropriate  au- 
thority. 

TITLE  II-INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

SEC.  »l.  UNITED  STATES  MEMBERSHIP  IN  INTER. 
NATIONAL  SUGAR  ORGANIZATION 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  TROPICAL 
TIMBER  ORGANIZATION 

The  President  is  authorized  to  continue 
membership  for  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
International  Sugar  Organization  and  the 
International  Tropical  Timber  Organiza- 
tion. Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1991  and 
thereafter,  the  United  States  assessed  con- 
tributions to  such  organizations  may  be  paid 
from  funds  appropriated  under  the  heading 
"Contributions  to  International  Organiza- 
tions." 

SEC.  2t2.  REFORM  IN  BUDGET  DECISION-MAKING 
PROCEDURES  OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS AND  ITS  SPECIALIZED  AGEN- 
CIES. 

(a)  Piif DINGS.— The  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  have  made  progress  in 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
budget  reforms  as  called  for  by  Section  143 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987.  as  amended 
(Public  Law  99-93).  Presidential  determina- 
tions that  were  required  by  that  and  other 
laws  confirm  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  this  respect. 

(b)  Financial  Responsibiuty  in  Budget 
PuocEDUHES.— To  assure  financial  responsi- 
bility in  preparation  of  the  assessed  budgets 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies,  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  continue  vigorous  efforts 
to  ensure  continued  implementation  by  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
of  decision-making  procedures  on  budgetary 
matters  which  assure  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  views  of  the  United  States 
and  other  member  states  who  are  major  fi- 
nancial contributors  to  such  assessed  budg- 
ets. 

(C)  LIMITATION  ON  ASSESSED  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.—For  assessed  contributions  for  each 
calendar  year  beginning  with  calendar  year 
1989.  the  President  is  authorized  to  with- 
hold funds  appropriated  for  the  United 
States  assessed  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  or  to  any  of  its  specialized  agencies 
for  any  calendar  year  unless  the  President 
determines  that  such  agency  has  continued 
implementation  of  decision-making  proce- 
dures on  budgetary  matters  as  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b).  The  President  shall  notify 
the  Congress  of  the  agencies  from  which 
funding  has  been  withheld  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  103.  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  REGULAR  BUDGET 
OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  RED  CROSS. 

Section  742  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act.  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989, 
is  repealed. 

TITLE  III-IMMIORATION  AND 
REFUGEE  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  Ml.  UNITED  NATIONS  HIGH  COMMISSIONER 
FOR  REFUGEES  AUDIT  REQUIREMENT. 

Section  113(a)  of  Public  Law  99-93  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Program  Audits.— Funds  may  not  be 
available  to  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  under  this  or  any 
other  Act  unless  provision  is  made  for— 

"(1)  annual  program  audits  to  determine 
the  use  of  UNCHR  funds,  including  the  use 
of  such  funds  by  implementing  partners: 
and 

"(2)  such  audits  are  made  available 
through  the  Department  of  State  for  in- 


spection by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States." 

Sectional  Analysis  on  S.  808— An  Act  To 
Authorize    Appropriations    por    Fiscal 
Years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Department 
or  State,  and  for  Other  Purposes 
Section  1.  Short  TiUe— This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "For- 
eign   Relations    Authorization    Act,    Fiscal 
Years  1990  and  1991." 
part  a— authorization  op  appropriations; 

allocation  op  funds:  restrictions 
Section  101.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—This  section  authorizes  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  carry  out  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Department  of  State  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  15(a)  of 
the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2680),  as  amended.  This 
Act  primarily  authorizes  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 
Subsection  (a): 

Category  1— Authorizes  appropriations 
under  the  heading  "Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs"  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 
This  category  provides  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  salaries,  expenses  and  allowances  of 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment, both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General.  It  includes  funds  for  execu- 
tive direction  and  policy  formulation,  con- 
duct of  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign 
governments  and  International  organiza- 
tions, acquisition  and  maintenance  of  office 
space  and  living  quarters  of  the  United 
States  missions  abroad,  provision  of  security 
for  those  operations,  and  domestic  public  in- 
formation activities.  This  category  also  pro- 
vides for  representational  expenses  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  905  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980.  Further,  it  authorizes 
funds  for  such  activities  as  funds  for  relief 
and  repatriation  loans  to  United  States  citi- 
zens abroad  and  for  other  emergencies  of 
the  Department:  and  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  protection  of  foreign  missions  and 
officials,  and  the  American  Institute  In 
Taiwan. 

Category  2— Authorizes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  under  the  head- 
ing "International  Organizations  and  Con- 
ferences." This  category  provides  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  United  States  contributions 
of  its  assessed  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  or- 
ganizations of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member,  including  arrearages  from  prior 
year  contributions.  In  addition,  provision  is 
made  for  funding  of  official  United  SUtes 
Government  participation  In  regularly 
scheduled  or  planned  multilateral  intergov- 
ernmental conferences,  meetings  and  relat- 
ed activities,  and  for  contributions  to  inter- 
national peacekeeping  activities  in  accord- 
ance with  multilateral  agreements. 

Category  3— Authorizes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  under  the  head- 
ing "International  Commissions."  This  cate- 
gory provides  funds  necessary  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  meet  its  obligations  as  a 
participant  In  International  commissions 
such  as  the  American  Sections  of  interna- 
tional commissions  dealing  with  American 
boundaries  and  related  matters  with  Canada 
and  Mexico,  and  international  fisheries 
commissions. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  under  the 
heading  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance" to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
provide  assistance  and  make  contributions 
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for  migrants  and  refugees,  including  contri- 
butions to  international  organizations  such 
as  the  United  National  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  and  the  International  Commit- 
tee for  the  Red  Cross,  through  private  vol- 
untary agencies,  governments,  and  bilateral 
assistance,  as  authorized  by  law. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  appropriations 
for  "Other  Activities"  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991.  This  provides  funds  for  United  States 
bilateral  science  and  technology  agree- 
ments, Soviet-East  European  research,  and 
the  Asia  Foundation. 

Section  102.  Availability  of  fundi.— This 
section  amends  section  24  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Basic  Authorities  Act  in  a  number  of 
ways  affecting  the  availability  of  funds  for 
use  by  the  Department. 

Subsection  (a)(1)  amends  section  24(b)  to 
provide  that  deobligated  balances  In  ac- 
counts under  the  heading  "Administration 
of  Foreign  Affairs"  may  be  transferred  to 
and  merged  with  the  Department's  Buying 
Power  Maintenance  Fund  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  two-year  period  following 
the  period  of  availability,  when  the  funds 
would  otherwise  revert  to  the  Treasury. 
This  authority  applies  only  to  deobligations 
of  expiring  balances  and  is  not  applicable  to 
no-year  funds.  Once  transferred,  the  bal- 
ances could  only  be  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Fund  was  established,  that  is, 
to  offset  adverse  fluctuations  in  foreign  cur- 
rency exchange  rates,  or  unbudgeted  over- 
seas wage  and  price  changes.  Section  102(b) 
specifies  that  this  provision  applies  only  to 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
later.  Furthermore,  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
1988  funds,  it  applies  only  to  funds  deobli- 
gated after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act,  and  does  not  allow  transfer  of  funds  al- 
ready returned  to  Treasury. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  amend^  authority  in  sec- 
tion 24(d)  to  transfer  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  between  certain  named 
accounts.  The  accounts  currently  named  do 
not  always  correspond  to  the  headings 
under  which  funds  are  authorized  and  this 
amendment  clarifies  that  transfer  of  au- 
thorization can  be  made  between  any  two 
accounts  designated  by  the  authorization 
committees. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  adds  two  new  sections  to 
section  24.  New  section  24(e)  provides  that 
earmarlis  within  accounts  are  reduced  pro- 
portionately if  the  amount  appropriated  (or 
made  available  following  sequestration  pur- 
suant to  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergen- 
cy Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  as  amended) 
is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. New  subsection  24(g)  provides  author- 
ity far  the  Department  to  enter  into  12- 
montb  contracte  that  bridge  two  fiscal  years 
so  long  as  funds  are  obligated  within  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appropri- 
ated. This  amendment  will  enable  procure- 
ment actions  for  the  Department  to  be  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  calendar 
year  and  so  promote  more  orderly  contract 
administration.  The  same  authority  has  al- 
ready been  granted  to  other  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch. 
Section    103.    Funding   for    1992    Seville 

World's  /"air.— This  section  authorizes  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000,000  toward  the  costs  of 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
1992  World's  Fair  in  Seville.  These  funds 
will  provide  for  the  State  Department's 
share  of  the  U.S.  Government's  cost  for  the 
Federal  pavillion  at  the  fair. 

PARt  B— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AUTHORITIES 
AND  ACTIVmES:  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

Section  110.  Certain  Operational  Authori- 
ties.—This  section  amends  section  2  of  the 


State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  to 
provide  permanent  authorization  for  several 
operational  activities  that  have,  in  recent 
years,  been  reenacted  annually  in  the  De- 
partment's appropriations  acts,  including 
obligations  assumed  in  West  Berlin  after 
World  War  II,  provision  of  certain  telecom- 
munications services,  and  provision  of  maxi- 
mum physical  security  in  Government 
owned  and  leased  properties  and  vehicles 
abroad.  With  this  permanent  authorization, 
it  win  no  longer  be  necessary  to  specify 
these  activities  each  year  In  the  appropria- 
tions act.  This  amendment  Is  Included  at  the 
request  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Section  111.  Fees  and  Reimbursements.— 
New  section  43  allows  reimbursements  and 
fees  or  surcharges  received  for  the  use  of 
Blair  House  to  be  retained  by  the  Depart- 
ment during  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  In 
the  account  from  which  the  funds  originat- 
ed (or  the  currently  applicable  account). 
Such  funds  would  be  available  for  use  only 
for  maintenance  and  other  expenses  of 
Blair  House.  This  revision  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Department  to  recoup  some  of 
its  expenses  Incurred  In  allowing  others  to 
use  Blair  House  facilities  for  official  and 
social  functions.  It  also  provides  a  means  to 
ensure  that  reimbursements  required  for  In- 
dividuals attending  representational  func- 
tions can  be  used  to  defray  the  costs  of 
those  events.  This  authority  is  available 
only  to  the  extent  provided  in  advance  In 
appropriation  ttcts. 

Section  112.  International  Center.— This 
section  gives  the  Department  explicit  au- 
thority to  charge  tenant  U.S.  Govenmient 
agencies  for  use  of  facilities  for  security  and 
maintenance  located  at  the  International 
Center.  It  also  provides  the  Department  au- 
thority to  retain  such  payments  In  a  no-year 
account  for  general  maintenance,  utilities, 
and  operations  and  for  major  repairs  and  al- 
terations of  such  facilities. 

Section  113.  Acquisition  of  Domestic  Prop- 
erty as  Interim  Step  to  Acquiring  Property 
i4  brood. —This  section  amends  Title  II  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act, 
"Authorities  Relating  to  the  Regulation  of 
Foreign  Missions."  to  clarify  and  define  the 
authority  of  the  Department  to  acquire  and 
dispose  of  property  in  the  United  States  as 
an  interim  step  to  acquiring  diplomatic  and 
consular  property  abroad  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity.  The  authority  to  acquire  and 
dispose  of  property  In  the  United  States 
would  be  vested  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Missions  because  that  Office  is  charged  with 
other  aspects  of  overseeing  foreign  missions 
In  the  United  States  and  is  in  a  position  to 
ensure  that  concerns  for  reciprocity  with 
our  mission  in  the  foreign  country  at  Issue 
are  preserved.  The  amendment  makes  clear, 
however,  that  the  authority  to  acquire  prop- 
erty In  the  United  States  for  such  an  ex- 
change Is  to  be  exercised  only  when  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  designee  determines  in  a  spe- 
cific instance.  i.e.,  an  agreement  with  a  spe- 
cific country,  that  such  an  exchange  is  the 
best  way  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926.  Any 
such  acquisition  would  be  funded  from  ap- 
propriations under  the  heading  "Acquisition 
and  Maintenance  of  Foreign  Buildings 
Abroad, "  including  funds  available  from 
proceeds  derived  from  dispositions,  pay- 
ments, or  gifts  as  provided  under  section  9 
of  that  Act.  The  section  also  amends  that 
Act  to  provide  that  funds  realized  from  the 
sale  of  any  property  acquired  through  use 
of  funds  made  available  under  the  "Acquisi- 
tion and  Maintenance  of  Foreign  Buildings 


Abroad"  account  or  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Fund  will  be  retained  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Buildings  Fund.  This  ensures 
that  property  acquired  In  the  United  States 
under  such  an  agreement  can  be  sold  in  the 
event  that  the  agreement  is  not  carried  out 
to  completion  and  the  proceeds  returned  to 
the  Fund  or  the  appropriation  account  from 
which  they  originated. 

Section  114.  Working  Capital  Fund  for 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions.— This  section 
amends  section  13  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  providing  for  use  of 
the  working  capital  fund  to  carry  out  Office 
of  Foreign  Missions  furictions  to  clarify  that 
the  fund  Is  available  for  all  expenses  In  car- 
rying out  the  Foreign  Missions  Act.  The  cur- 
rent reference  in  section  13  to  "services  and 
supplies"  creates  some  confusion  as  to 
whether  the  fund  can  be  used  for  the  full 
range  of  functions  carried  out  by  the  Office 
as  provided  In  section  208(h)(3). 

Section  US.  Foreign  Service  Institution 
Facilities.— This  section  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation and  transfer  to  GSA  of  the  full 
amount  needed  to  construct  the  new  For- 
eign Service  Institute  facility.  The  addition- 
al $12  million  is  to  enable  the  diplomatic  se- 
curity training  facilities  to  be  located  at  the 
PSI  site.  This  increase  will  bring  the  total 
amoimt  authorized  to  $73,000,000. 

Section  116.  Munitions  Control  Registra- 
tion Fees.— This  section  authorizes  the 
Office  of  Munitions  Control  to  reUln  up  to 
$250,000  In  munitions  control  registration 
fees  for  the  purpose  of  automating  its  muni- 
tions control  functions  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991.  extending  authority 
previously  granted  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989 

Section  117.  EstablUhment  of  Staffing 
Levels  by  Chief  of  ilfwaion.— This  section 
eliminates  certain  restrictions  on  statutory 
authority  of  the  chief  of  mission  and  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  to  establish  sUffing 
levels  at  missions  abroad  by  a)  repealing  the 
requirement  in  section  801  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  "years 
1988  and  1989  to  allow  two  DEA  agents  to 
be  posted  in  any  mission  where  one  is  ap- 
proved without  reference  to  local  condi- 
tions, b)  amending  section  103(b)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Diplomatic  Security  and  Antiterror- 
ism Act  of  1986  to  restore  the  SecreUry's 
authority  over  the  staffing  levels  of  the  AID 
Regional  Inspection  General  and  c)  deleting 
language  in  the  1989  Foreign  Operations. 
Export  Financing,  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriation  Act  that,  in  addition  to 
amending  section  103(b)  discussed  alx)ve. 
prohibits  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  to 
relocate  an  overseas  RIG  Office  to  the 
United  States. 

Section  118.  Report  on  Expenditures  Made 
From  Appropriation  for  Emergencies  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service.— This  sec- 
tion repeals  the  requirement  for  a  quarterly 
report  to  Congress  on  expenditures  from 
the  Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Service  account.  This  account  is  now 
audited  by  the  Inspector  General.  Any  in- 
formation specifically  desired  can  be  re- 
quested from  the  Department  from  the 
committee  in  its  oversight  capacity  and  wUl 
be  provided. 

Section  119.  International  Boundary  <t 
Water  Commission.— This  section,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, records  authorizations  previously  con- 
tained each  year  in  the  Department's  appro- 
priation act.  In  addition,  it  provides  several 
new  authorities  for  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission:  1)  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  represen- 
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tation&l  purposes  In  order  to  allow  the  Com- 
missioner and  other  U.S.  Section  staff  mem- 
bers to  reciprocate  courtesies  with  Mexican 
officials  in  the  conduct  of  Commission  busi- 
ness: 2)  authorization  to  handle  flood  emer- 
gencies resulting  from  floodwaters  of  the 
Tijuasia  and  Colorado  Rivers  (in  addition  to 
those  from  the  Rio  Grande)  and  to  cover 
certain  emergencies  dealing  with  sanitation 
problems  and  projects  as  well  as  flood-relat- 
ed problems;  and  3)  authorization  to  con- 
duct technical  and  other  Investigations  of 
drainage  of  transboundary  storm  waters. 

Section  120.  Operation  of  Posts  Abroad.— 
This  section  repeals  provisions  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment and  USIA  to  keep  open  certain  posts 
abroad. 

Section  305  of  the  Department  of  State 
Appropriations  Act,  1989  waived  these  two 
sections  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1989. 
and  they  should  now  be  repealed  because 
they  limit  the  ability  of  the  President  to  de- 
termine how  our  presence  abroad  can  best 
be  structured.  During  calendar  year  1988 
the  Department  reviewed  seven  posts  slated 
for  closure  earlier,  and  determined  that  four 
should  be  closed:  Dusseldorf  (Germany), 
Goteborg  (Sweden),  Tangier  (Morocco)  and 
Turin  (Italy).  These  four  posts  are  now 
closed.  The  Department  also  decided  that 
two  of  the  posts  under  review  should  be 
kept  open:  Maracaitw  (Venezuela)  and 
Strasbourg  (Prance),  and  that  the  status  of 
the  remaining  post  should  be  reviewed  again 
in  mid  1989  (Salzburg.  Austria). 

Flexibility  on  post  openings  and  closings  is 
essential  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  ability 
effectively  to  manage  his  responsibilities. 
This  is  especially  so  during  times  of  budget- 
ary austerity  when  the  linkage  between 
policy  and  resources  must  be  given  special 
attention.  Our  needs  for  overseas  diplomatic 
and  consular  representation  have  changed 
over  the  years  as  our  interests  have 
changed.  The  nature  of  diplomacy  and  con- 
sular operations  has  also  evolved  in  recent 
years  with  developments  in  communica- 
tions, transportation  and  other  technol- 
ogies. Such  changes  have  altered  the  impor- 
tance of  certain  overseas  posts,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  determining  how  our  diplomatic 
and  consular  representation  at  the  posts 
concerned  should  reflect  those  changes.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Secretary  will  regard  the 
views  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  value  of  par- 
ticular posts  as  an  important  factor  in  his 
determination  of  the  posts  required  to  carry 
out  most  effectively  our  global  responsibil- 
ities. 

Section  121.  Consular  Officer  Duties.— 
This  section  repeals  22  U.S.C.  4192  pertain- 
ing to  the  legal  effect  in  the  United  States 
of  marriages  performed  by  consular  officers 
abroad  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
This  provision  dates  back  to  1860  when  U.S. 
consuls  had  judicial  powers  in  China  and 
certain  other  countries.  The  amendment  de- 
letes this  obsolete  provision  since  marriages 
are  no  longer  performed  by  consular  offi- 
cers and  because  the  existence  of  this  obso- 
lete provision  is  confusing  to  American  citi- 
zens. 

Section  122.  Access  to  Criminal  Records 
for  Security  Clearances.— 'V\i\s  section 
amends  5  U.S.C.  9101  to  grant  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  access  to  state  and  local 
criminal  records  for  use  in  investigations  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for 
access  to  classified  information  or  assign- 
ment to  or  retention  in  national  security 
duties  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Department 


of  Defense,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Section  123.  State  Department  Post  Offices 
i4bro<ut— This  section  provides  specific  au- 
thority for  the  Department  of  State  to  pro- 
vide postal  service  to  posts  abroad  and  to  re- 
imburse the  United  States  Postal  Service  for 
costs  incurred  in  transporting  personal  mail 
to  such  posts.  Currently  our  posts  abroad 
rely  on  local  mail  service,  supplemented  in  a 
number  of  instances  by  Department  APO/ 
FPO  service.  This  authority  will  enable  the 
Department  to  provide  similar  service  to  a 
number  of  isolated  posts  where  no  APO/ 
FPO  service  is  available.  The  Department 
estimates  that  there  will  be  no  additional 
costs  associated  with  this  proposal. 

Section  124.  Authority  of  Diplomatic  Secu- 
rity Service.— This  section  clarifies  the  au- 
thority of  agents  of  the  Diplomatic  Security 
Service  to  make  arrests  without  warrants 
for  offenses  concerning  passport  or  visa  is- 
suance or  use.  Under  current  law.  in  order 
for  a  special  agent  to  make  an  arrest  with- 
out a  warrant  for  a  felony  violation  not 
coRunitted  in  his  presence,  two  require- 
ments must  be  met.  even  in  the  passport 
and  visa  area:  the  agent  must  have  reasona- 
ble grounds  to  believe  that  such  person  has 
committed  or  is  committing  such  violation 
and.  In  addition,  the  person  must  be  in  or 
fleeing  from  the  immediate  area  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  violation. 

The  requirement  that  an  individual  be  in 
or  fleeing  from  the  area  of  the  crime  is  not 
a  usual  condition  of  comparable  arrest  au- 
thorities: for  example,  the  arrest  authorities 
of  the  Secret  Service.  F.B.I.,  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Drug 
EInforcement  Administration  do  not  contain 
such  a  requirement. 

While  this  restriction  may  be  appropriate 
for  assault  and  similar  violations,  it  is  par- 
ticularly onerous  for  passport  and  visa  of- 
fenses because  these  are  largely  document 
offenses  where  the  crime  is  committed  when 
the  document  is  signed.  Signing  fraudulent 
documents,  such  as  a  passport  or  visa  appli- 
cation, almost  always  occurs  outside  the 
presence  of  a  Department  special  agent. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  remove 
this  requirement  and  allow  a  special  agent 
to  make  an  arrest  for  passport  and  visa  of- 
fenses without  warrant  if  the  agent  has  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  the  person 
has  committed  or  is  committing  such  a  vio- 
lation. Subsection  (b)  retains  the  require- 
ment that  the  suspect  is  in  or  fleeing  from 
the  immediate  area  of  the  violation  for  cer- 
tain specified  felony  violations  of  title  18 
not  necessarily  related  to  passport  or  visa  is- 
suance or  use. 

Nothing  contained  In  this  section  Is  in- 
tended to  affect  the  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities of  the  FBI  or  any  other  law  en- 
forcement agency,  nor  affect  existing  agree- 
ments between  the  Diplomatic  Security 
Service,  the  FBI  or  other  law  enforcement 
agencies.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  an  Interagency  agree- 
ment be  completed  within  180  days  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  re- 
spect to  their  law  enforcement  functions  as 
required  by  section  37(c)  of  the  Act.  This 
agreement  also  should  address  the  respec- 
tive roles  of  each  agency  with  regard  to 
their  protective  responsibilities. 

PART  C— DIPLOMATIC  IIOrONITY,  RECIPROCITY 
AlfD  SBCT7RITY 

Section  130.  Exclusion  of  Aliens  Previous- 
ly Involved  in  a  Serious  Criminal  Offense 
Committed  in  the  United  States.— The  De- 


partment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  use  every  effort  to  Identify  persons 
who.  being  Immune  from  United  States 
criminal  jurisdiction,  are  deprived  of  the 
status  which  confers  that  immunity  and 
leave  the  United  States  because  of  commis- 
sion of  a  serious  criminal  offense,  and  who 
subsequently  seek  to  reenter  the  United 
States.  These  persons,  or  if  family  members, 
their  principals  hereafter  will  not  be  accred- 
ited to  a  status  in  the  United  States  which 
confers  any  form  of  diplomatic  privilege  or 
immunity  upon  the  offender,  to  the  extent 
possible  under  the  legal  obligations  of  the 
United  States;  however,  should  such  Individ- 
uals seek  to  reenter  in  an  unofficial  capac- 
ity, such  as  a  tourist  or  business  visitor, 
under  present  law  they  could  not  be  denied 
a  visa  (for  those  countries  where  one  Is  re- 
quired) nor  refused  admission  to  the  United 
States  unless  ineligible  on  other  grounds 
specified  in  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

This  section,  therefore,  would  add  a  new 
ground  of  ineligibility  for  visas  and  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States  to  prevent  re- 
entry of  aliens  who.  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, have  committed  a  serious  crime  In  the 
United  States,  adjudication  of  which  has 
been  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  immunity 
from  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  who,  as  a 
consequence,  left  the  United  States.  The 
"reason  to  believe"  standard  applies  pursu- 
ant to  section  221(g)  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act.  which  provides  that  "no 
visa  .  .  .  shall  be  issued  to  an  alien  if  .  .  .  the 
consular  officer  knows  or  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  alien  is  ineligible  to  receive  a 
visa  or  such  documentation  under  section 
212.  or  any  other  provision  of  law."  This 
standard  is  further  defined  by  regulation  in 
22  C.F.R.  41.90.  which  also  places  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  applicant  to  estab- 
lish that  he  or  she  is  not  Ineligible  to  receive 
a  non-lmmlgrant  visa  under  section  212  of 
the  INA. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  INA  new  paragraph 
(34)  would  define  the  term  "serious  criminal 
offense"  as:  any  felony,  any  crime  of  vio- 
lence as  defined  in  18  U.S.C.  section  16.  or 
any  case  of  reckless  driving  or  of  driving 
while  intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  or  prohibited  substances  which  re- 
sults in  personal  Injury  to  another  person. 

The  existing  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  (section  212(d)(3)  of  the  INA.  8 
U.S.C.  1182(d)(3))  to  waive  ineligibility  for  a 
nonimmigrant  visa  would  apply  to  new 
paragraph  (34).  as  would  the  existing  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General  to  parole 
temporarily  into  the  U.S.  any  alien  applying 
for  admission  (section  212(d)(5)  of  the  INA). 
This  would  permit  the  alien  to  enter  in  con- 
nection with  proceedings  relating  to  the  of- 
fense, for  example.  The  new  exclusionary 
provision  also  would  not  apply  to  persons 
who  returned  to  the  U.S.  and  submitted 
fully  to  its  jurisdiction,  thereby  negating 
the  original  exercise  of  immunity.  Should 
such  an  alien  be  convicted  of  the  charges, 
the  conviction  can  be  evaluated  against  sec- 
tions 212  (a)(9)  and  (aXlO)  of  the  Act  for  eli- 
gibility. Should  the  alien  be  acquitted  or  the 
charges  dismissed,  the  alien  would  no  longer 
be  deemed  excludable  on  this  basis. 

To  provide  some  flexibility  for  immigrant 
visas,  this  section  would  also  amend  section 
212(h)  of  the  Act  to  apply  to  new  paragraph 
(34)  In  the  same  manner  as  to  Immigrants 
Ineligible  under  paragraphs  212  (a)(9). 
(aKlO).  and  (a)(12).  This  would  allow  a  visa 
to  be  issued  to  certain  otherwise  excludable 
aliens  who  have  close  relatives  who  are  citi- 
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zens or  permanent  residents  in  the  United 
States  in  instances  where  denial  would 
result  In  hardship  to  the  relatives  and  ad- 
mission is  not  contrary  to  the  welfare, 
safety  or  national  security  of  the  United 
State& 

Section  131.  United  States-Soviet  Red- 
procitv  in  Matters  Relating  to  Embassies.— 
This  section  amends  section  153(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989  by  deleting  the  require- 
ment for  "secure  permanent  facilities"  in 
Kiev  before  allowing  the  Soviet  Union  to 
open  any  new  consulate  in  the  U.S.  and  re- 
quiring Instead  that  the  two  consulates 
should  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  reciproci- 
ty. This  wlU  allow  the  United  States  to  de- 
termine the  type  of  facility  that  will  best 
serve  its  Interests  in  B^ev  while  maintaining 
the  requirement  for  reciprocal  treatment 
for  any  new  Soviet  consulate  in  the  United 
States. 

Section  132.  United  States-Soviet  Emlmssy 
Agreement— This  section  amends  section 
151  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  in  light  of 
subsequent  events.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  President  should  determine 
whether  all  feasible  and  effective  steps  have 
been  or  will  be  taken  toward  achieving  the 
objectives  of  ensuring  that  a  new  chancery 
buUding  to  be  occupied  by  the  United  SUtes 
Embassy  in  Moscow  can  be  safely  and  se- 
curely used  for  its  Intended  purposes  and 
eliminating  the  damage  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  SUtes  due  to  electronic 
surveillance  from  Soviet  facilities  on  Mount 
Alto  and  report  on  any  such  determinations 
of  Congress.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that, 
in  the  event  that  the  President  cannot  make 
an  affirmative  determination  the  United 
States  should  terminate  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Reciprocal  Allo- 
cation for  Use  Free  of  Charge  of  Plots  of 
Land  in  Moscow  and  Washington  (signed  at 
Moscow,  May  16,  1969)  and  related  agree- 
ments, notes,  and  understandings. 

Section  133.  Child  Care  Facilities  at  Cer- 
tain Posts  Aboard.— This  section  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  grants  to 
subsidize  in  part  the  cost  of  day  care  facili- 
ties in  Moscow  and,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
other  iKtsts  where  the  Secretary  determines 
a  similar  situation  exists.  The  current  need 
for  subsidized  day  care  in  Moscow  is  due  to 
a  series  of  extraordinary  circumstances  that 
create  pressure  on  foreign  service  spouses  to 
work  at  the  post  while  virtually  eliminating 
reasonable  child  care  alternatives.  The 
number  of  members  of  the  mission  in  the 
USSR  is  subject  to  a  strict  ceiling  at  the 
same  time  that  the  embassy  has  stopped 
employing  foreign  service  nationals  due  to 
security  and  reciprocity  considerations.  As  a 
result,  foreign  service  spouses  are  urged  to 
work,  many  in  Jobs  at  low  pay  rates.  While 
this  creates  an  increased  need  for  child  care, 
the  same  security  considerations  that  pre- 
vent employment  of  locals  In  the  embassy 
severely  limit  the  avaUability  of  local  baby- 
sitters and  increase  the  cost  of  making  care 
available.  The  Inspector  General  has  recom- 
mended that  the  resulting  problem  at  post 
could  be  alleviated  if  subsidized  day  care 
were  provided.  Moscow  is  the  only  post  at 
which  the  Department  currently  has  plans 
to  use  this  authority,  and  the  amount  of  the 
grant  is  anticipated  to  be  approximately 
$35,000  a  year.  However,  the  authority  to 
provide  such  grants  may  be  needed  else- 
where in  the  future. 

Section  134.  State  Department  Contractor 
Exemption  to  Polygraph  Protection  Act— 


This  section  provides  an  exemption  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Employee  Polygraph  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1988,  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  request  contract  employees  and  em- 
ployees of  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
engaged  in  any  counterintelligence  function, 
to  undergo  polygraph  examinations  under 
the  same  regulations  that  apply  to  Depart- 
ment personnel.  The  Act  currently  prohibits 
employers  from  requesting  any  employee  to 
take  a  polygraph  examination  although  gov- 
enunent  employees  are  exempted  from  ap- 
plication of  the  Act.  Exemptions  are  also 
provided  for  certain  contract  employees  (in- 
cluding employees  of  contractors)  engaged 
In  intelligence  or  counterintelligence  func- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  National  Securi- 
ty Agency,  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The 
amendment  would  provide  a  similar  exemp- 
tion for  Department  of  State  contract  em- 
ployees and  employees  of  contrax:tors  and 
subcontractors  of  the  Department. 

PART  D^PERSOMNEL 

Section  140.  Authority  to  Transfer  Retire- 
ment Contributions  for  Foreign  Service  Na- 
tionals to  Local  Plans.— This  section  pro- 
vides authority  to  allow  FSN  employees,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Department,  to  transfer 
their  interest  in  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund— their  contribu- 
tions, contributions  by  the  employing 
agency,  and  earnings — to  a  local  retirement 
plan  or  trust  fund.  Enactment  of  such  a  pro- 
posal would  be  consistent  with  Congression- 
al intent,  expressed  In  the  Foreign  Service 
Act.  that  FSN  pay  and  benefits  be  based  on 
local  practice  and  local  compensation  plans. 
It  would  also  substantially  reduce  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  on  the  Department  and 
OPM  that  now  arises  in  managing  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  for  FSN's. 

Section  141.  Judicial  Review— Separation 
for  Couac— This  section  amends  section  610 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  (22  U.S.C.  4010  et 
seq.)  to  make  clear  that  the  judicial  review 
provision  contained  in  section  1110  of  the 
Act.  now  expressly  applicable  to  grievances, 
applies  to  separation  for  cause  cases  as  well. 

Section  142.  Travel  Leave,  and  Other  Ben- 
efits.—This  section  amends  section  901(9)  of 
Chapter  9  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  as  to  visitation  travel.  Current  law  pro- 
vides only  that  employees  may  visit  their 
family  when  family  members  are  not  al- 
lowed at  post.  Thus.  If  an  employee  at  post 
becomes  seriously  111.  the  spouse  or  other 
family  member  who  wishes  to  visit  the  em- 
ployee cannot  be  reimbursed.  This  amend- 
ment to  901(9)  would  permit  payment  for 
emergency  visitation  to  post  as  well  as  from 
post,  so  long  as  the  traveling  family  member 
is  required  by  law  to  live  away  from  the 
post. 

Section  143.  Amendments  to  Title  S, 
United  States  Code.— This  section  amends  a 
number  of  personnel  provisions  contained  In 
Title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  Inserts  language  already 
contained  In  5  U.S.C.  5522  to  clarify  the 
longstanding  practice  that  dependents 
whose  departure  is  officially  authorized  or 
ordered  are  entitled  to  the  allowances  au- 
thorized by  this  section  even  if  the  employ- 
ee remains  at  post.  It  would  also  extend  the 
180  day  limit  on  the  subsistence  expense  al- 
lowance for  evacuees  to  270  days  but  would 
require  that  any  extension  beyond  the  first 
60  days  be  authorized  for  no  more  than  30 
days  at  a  time,  and  only  where  fully  war- 
ranted in  each  instance.  Currently  the  al- 
lowance terminates  after  180  days,  even  if 


the  employee  and/or  family  member  re- 
mains in  evacuation/ordered  departure 
sUtus.  Removal  of  the  limit  would  allow 
evacuees  to  receive  the  allowance  for  the 
actual  duration  of  the  evacuation/ordered 
departure  sUtus  even  in  the  extraordinary 
circumstance  of  such  an  extended  evacu- 
ation. 

Subsection  (b)  would  prohibit  inclusion  of 
any  post  differentials  or  foreign  or  territori- 
al allowances  for  hardship  in  lump  sum 
leave  payments  for  employees  who  retire 
from  a  post  abroad  for  service  as  part  of  a 
tour  of  duty  or  extension  commencing  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  This 
amendment  would  produce  Government- 
wide  savings.  The  term  "basic  pay"  is  de- 
fined in  5  U.S.C.  8331(3). 

Subsection  (c)  would  allow  an  agency  to 
provide  for  children  of  employees  assigned 
overseas  to  complete  their  current  school 
year  if  the  employee  dies.  Education  and/or 
living  quarters  allowances  for  the  children 
and  other  family  members  may  be  contin- 
ued by  the  agency  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing such  children  to  complete  the  current 
school  year  at  post.  Also,  education  allow- 
ances could  be  continued  for  a  child  In  a 
school  away  from  post  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  Similarly,  an  education  allow- 
ance for  sch(X>l  away  from  post  may  be  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  school  year  if  the 
employee  or  spouse  is  evacuated  or  ordered 
to  depart. 

Subsection  (d)  would  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  combine  the  present  separate  tem- 
porary lodging  and  supplementary  post  al- 
lowances into  a  single  per  diem  temporary 
subsistence  allowance  comparable  to  that 
paid  employees  on  transfers  to  and  within 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  revision  from  "3  months"  and  "1 
month"  to  "90"  and  "30"  days  is  for  simpli- 
fication and  to  correspond  to  the  general 
use  of  a  fixed  number  of  days,  rather  than 
months,  for  similar  benefits  periods. 

Subsection  (e)  amends  section  5924(1)  to 
make  clear  that  a  person  receiving  the  tem- 
porary subsistence  allowance  cannot  also  re- 
ceive a  post  allowance.  Subsection  (f)  would 
result  in  two  revisions  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  Civil  Service  employees.  As  a  pre- 
liminary matter,  subparagraph  (1)  clarifies 
the  definition  of  "reasonable  expenses"  cov- 
ered by  the  transfer  allowance  to  include 
subsistence  and  other  relocation  expenses 
and  specifically  Includes  lease  termination 
payments.  Subparagraph  (2)  provides  that 
the  transfer  allowances  currently  available 
on  departure  from  the  United  SUtes  to  a 
foreign  area  would  also  be  permitted  on 
similar  transfers  from  U.S.  territories,  pos- 
sessions and  Puerto  Rico.  Subparagraph  (3) 
provides  that  the  transfer  allowance  is  cur- 
rently available  to  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel agreeing  to  12  months  additional  service 
upon  return  to  the  U.S.  under  section  901(4) 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  This  amendment 
would  provide  the  same  basis  of  payment 
for  employees  not  covered  by  that  Act. 
Under  present  legislation.  ClvU  Service  em- 
ployees can  be  paid  a  transfer  aUowance 
only  upon  return  to  the  U.S.  between  for- 
eign assignmenU. 

Subsection  (g)  updates  and  improves  the 
education  allowance  system  to  bring  it  Into 
line  with  current  circumstances  and  prob- 
lems. The  first  change  permits  payment  of 
educational  allowances  for  children  of  em- 
ployees being  transferred  or  newly  assigned 
to  a  Foreign  Service  post  with  inadequate 
schooling,  to  pay  for  education  away  from 
the  post  from  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  even  if  the  member  of  the  Service  does 
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not  depart  the  United  States  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  The  second 
amendment  clarifies  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide educational  services  to  handicapped 
children  before  they  reach  kindergarten 
age.  The  "Education  for  All  Handicapped 
ChUdren  Act  of  1975"  (P.L.  94-142)  general- 
ly requires  states  to  offer  public  educational 
facilities  for  handicapped  children  from  age 
three.  This  amendment  will  amend  5  U.S.C. 
to  remove  any  question  that  overseas  educa- 
tion allowance  policy  is  consistent  with  U.S. 
public  school  education  practice  for  handi- 
capped children. 

The  third  amendment  would  permit  post- 
secondary  educational  travel  for  dependents 
not  only  for  undergraduate  college  educa- 
tion, but  also  at  other  Institutions  such  as 
nursing,  technical,  vocational,  music  and 
performing  arts  schools  which  are  not  con- 
sidered colleges.  This  amendment  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  the  appropriate 
kinds  of  post-secondary  education  for  a 
wider  variety  of  chosen  career  fields  for  de- 
pendent children.  The  term  "educational  in- 
stitution" in  the  text  of  the  amendment  Is 
drawn  from  38  UAC.  noi(a)<6)  (Veterans 
Benefits)  but  does  not  extend  the  benefit 
during  post-graduate  education.  Accredited 
educational  institutions  at  which  these  ben- 
efits can  be  used  will  be  determined  by  ref- 
erences to  an  established  list,  such  as  that 
developed  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
or  the  Department  of  Education.  The  list  or 
lists  to  be  used  will  be  specified  by  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  144.  Credit  for  Service  at  Un- 
healthful  />osts.— Section  144  amends  sec- 
tions 816(1)  and  817  to  eliminate  extra  serv- 
ice credit,  currently  granted  to  members  not 
receiving  post  differential,  for  assignments 
at  unhealthful  posts.  The  amendment  to 
section  816(1)  and  the  first  new  sentence  to 
section  817  eliminates  unhealthful  post 
credit  from  computations  of  the  time  period 
of  the  marriage  for  purposes  of  qualifying 
as  a  former  spouse  under  the  Act.  Current- 
ly, subparagraph  (B)  of  section  816(i)(2), 
which  would  be  repealed,  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  Department  to  determine  whether  a 
six>use  resided  with  a  member  at  an  un- 
healthful post,  both  before  and  after  pas- 
sage of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980. 
This  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  for 
periods  prior  to  institution  of  the  special  re- 
ports now  required.  The  change  would  sim- 
plify administration  of  the  Act  to  insure 
that  the  period  required  to  qualify  as  a 
former  spouse  under  the  Act  is  the  same  for 
all  former  spouses,  without  significantly  af- 
fecting benefits.  Credit  earned  under  section 
817  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
would  be  reflected,  for  former  spouses,  in 
the  proportionate  share  of  annuities/survi- 
vor benefits  received  as  a  result  of  the  mem- 
ber's service  at  unhealthful  posts. 

The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
would  phase  out  the  applicaton  of  Section 
817  of  the  Act.  whereby  participants  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  may  receive  an  extra  six  months  of 
creditable  service  toward  the  accrual  of  re- 
tirement benefits  for  each  year  of  service  at 
an  unhetUthful  poet,  in  lieu  of  any  hardship 
differential  that  would  otherwise  be  pay- 
able. The  amendment  would  permit  such 
extra  credit  to  be  granted  to  employees  who 
have  already  earned  it,  or  whose  tour  at  an 
unhealthful  post  begins  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Enactment  of  this  amendment  would  con- 
form treatment  of  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  System  ("FSRDS")  par- 
ticipants to  that  of  the  Foreign  Service  Pen- 


sion System.  The  amendment  would  also 
bring  the  FSRDS  Into  line  with  current 
compensation  philosophy  by  emphasizing 
the  payment  of  differentials  at  the  time  spe- 
cial service  Is  rendered,  rather  than  through 
deferred  benefits  such  as  additional  retire- 
ment credit. 

Section  145.  Former  Spouaes  oS  USIA  arid 
Aid  Employees.— Th\s  amendment  perfects 
former  spouse  legislation  enacted  in  the 
1988-89  authorization  act,  by  including 
among  the  beneficiaries  a  handful  of  former 
spouses  inadvertently  excluded  at  that  time. 
The  1988-89  authorization  act  extended  an- 
nuity and  survivor  benefits  and  access  to 
Federal  group  health  insurance  to  former 
spouses  of  career  Foreign  Service  employees 
whose  divorces  occurred  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  As  written, 
the  legislation  omitted  some  10  to  15  former 
spouses  whose  husbands  held  career  For- 
eign Service  appointments  with  USIA  or 
AID.  and  who  worked  overseas,  but  whose 
retirement  coverage  was  provided  by  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  system.  USIA  em- 
ployees who  retired  before  1969,  and  AID 
employees  who  retired  before  1974,  with 
former  spouses  who  otherwise  would  qualify 
for  former  spouse  benefits  are  the  group 
who  would  benefit  from  this  amendment. 

The  Department  supports  this  amend- 
ment because  the  prospective  beneficiaries 
underwent  the  same  hardships  and  career 
deprivation  of  overseas  life  in  the  Foreign 
Service  as  their  counterparts  who  are  now 
enjoying  these  benefits. 

Section  146.  Grants  for  Institutions  and 
Students  for  Training  in  International  Af- 
fairs.—This  amendment  to  the  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  make  grants  to  accredited  educa- 
tional institutions  for  programs  aimed  at  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  foreign  policy  and 
foreign  affairs,  as  well  as  interest  in  and 
awareness  of  the  possibility  of  careers  in  the 
Foreign  Service.  The  amendment  would  also 
permit  the  Secretary  to  make  direct  grants 
to  students,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  re- 
ceiving education  that  will  increase  their 
knowledge  of  interest  in  international  af- 
fairs. To  the  extent  possible,  grants  would 
be  made  under  the  authority  of  this  amend- 
ment as  part  of  the  Department's  minority 
recruitment  program,  iUl  other  consider- 
ations being  equal. 

Section  147.  Chief  of  Mission  Salary.— 
This  section  amends  section  302(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  to  give  members 
of  Service  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  by  the  President  the  option 
of  choosing  whether  a)  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  salary  and  benefits,  including 
leave  and  eligibility  for  performance  pay,  to 
which  the  member  would  be  entitled  In  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  or  b)  to  receive  the 
salary  and  leave  (if  any)  of  the  position  to 
which  the  member  is  appointed  by  the 
President.  This  amendment  affects  primari- 
ly chiefs  of  missions  although  certain  other 
senior  positions  at  the  Assistant  Secretary 
level  and  above  in  the  Department  are  also 
covered,  it  restores  the  option  of  retaining 
foreign  service  pay  and  benefits  that  existed 
prior  to  the  1988-89  authorization  act,  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  career  members 
of  the  foreign  service  should  not  be  penal- 
ized in  any  way  by  accepting  an  assignment 
that  involves  a  Presidential  appointment. 
This  restores  parity  between  Senior  Foreign 
Service  and  Senior  Executive  Service  mem- 
bers accepting  Presidential  appointments, 
for  pay  purposes,  as  envisioned  by  section 
402  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980. 

Section  148.  Savings  Provision.— This 
amendment  is  Included  to  make  clear  that 


all  actions  taken  pursuant  to  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  repealed,  mcxiified 
or  affected  by  this  Act  remain  effective 
until  and  unless  further  action  is  taken 
under  the  amended  provisions. 

TITLE  II-INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Section  201.  United  States  Membership  in 
International  Sugar  Organization  and 
International  Tropical  Timber  Organiza- 
tion.—Thia  legislation  is  intended  to  facili- 
tate U.S.  participation  in  the  International 
Tropical  Timber  Organization  (ITTO)  and 
the  International  Sugar  Organization  (ISO). 
The  U.S.  joined  the  ITTO  in  1985.  sharing 
its  goals  of  improved  tropical  timber  market 
transparency  and  sustainable  utilization  and 
conservation  of  tropical  forests  and  their  ge- 
netic resources. 

The  amendment  will  also  allow  the  U.S.  to 
accede  to  the  1987  International  Sugar 
Agreement  and  facilitate  U.S.  participation 
in  the  ISO.  which  the  U.S.  first  joined  in 
1977.  The  ISO  provides  a  forum  for  discus- 
sion of  sugar  issues  and  collection  of  statis- 
tics on  sugar  trade.  U.S.  participation  re- 
flects our  desire  to  cooperate  on  problems  in 
the  world  sugar  market  and  a  recognition  of 
our  partial  responsibility,  via  our  domestic 
sugar  program,  for  world  market  conditions. 
This  legislation  would  authorize  the  U.S.  to 
pay  its  share  of  the  ISO  and  ITTO  budgets 
from  funds  appropriated  for  contributions 
to  International  Organizations  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1991.  For  fiscal  year  1990  contri- 
butions can  continue  to  be  made  from  funds 
appropriated  for  Conferences  and  Contin- 
gencies. 

Section  202.  Reform  in  the  Budget  Deci- 
sionmaking Procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  Specialized  Agencies.— This 
section  recognizes  the  progress  made  by  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
in  the  budget  reform  process  as  called  for  in 
previous  legislation.  This  provision  makes 
clear  that  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
the  continuation  of  the  process  of  imple- 
menting these  reforms  and  that  no  retreat 
from  ongoing  progress  will  be  acceptable. 
The  President  would  be  authorized  to  with- 
hold funds  appropriated  for  the  UN  or  its 
specialized  agencies  unless  he  determines 
that  such  agency  has  continued  implemen- 
tation of  decision-making  procedures  on 
budgetary  matters  which  assure  that  suffi- 
cient attention  is  paid  to  the  views  of  the 
United  States  and  other  member  states  who 
are  major  financial  contributors  to  the  as- 
sessed budget.  This  potential  withholding 
will  keep  these  organizations  aware  of  our 
continued  concern  respecting  this  reform 
process.  The  President  is  required  to  report 
to  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  all  withholdings  under  this  provision. 

Section  203.  Contribution  to  the  Regular 
Budget  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross.— This  amendment  repeals 
the  earmark  for  the  Red  Cross.  In  this  case, 
an  earmark  for  the  ICRC  ordinary  budget 
reduces  the  ability  to  respond  to  the  region- 
al appeals  issued  by  ICRC  and  other  inter- 
national organizations.  It  precludes  our 
using  donations  in  response  to  appeals  as  le- 
verage to  stimulate  contributions  from 
other  donors.  ICRC  and  other  international 
organization  officials  stress  the  desperate  fi- 
nancial situation  they  all  faced  as  they  en- 
tered 1989  in  the  unprecedented  situation  of 
having  no  carryover  reserves. 

TITLE  III-IMMIGRATION  AND 
REFUGEE  PROVISIONS 

Section  301.  UN  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  Audit   Requirement— Section  903 
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amends  section  113  of  Public  Law  99-93, 
which  provides  that  funds  may  not  be  made 
available  to  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  (the  UNHCR)  unless 
by  June  1,  1988,  the  High  Commissioner 
provides  for  annual  program  audits  by  an 
independent  consultant  selected  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  UNHCR.  The 
audits  are  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  who  is  required  to  'ji- 
spect  each  such  audit  and  submit  a  report  of 
that  inspection  to  the  Congress.  This  re- 
quirement has  served  as  an  impetus  to  im- 
prove UNHCR  program  audits  and  the  effi- 
ciency and  quality  of  UNHCR  programs. 
Since  1986,  the  UNHCR  has  commissioned 
program  audits  by  outside  consultants, 
which  have  been  made  available  on  a  confi- 
dential basis  to  the  Comptroller  General. 
During  this  period,  the  United  Nations 
Board  of  External  Auditors  (UNBEA)  has 
greatly  improved  the  scope  and  quality  of 
its  audits  of  UNHCR  programs.  The  need 
for  quality  audits— and  the  benefits  that  can 
be  derived  from  them— is  well  appreciated 
by  both  the  UNHCR  and  the  UNBEIA. 

Certain  technical  requirements  in  Section 
113  of  P.L.  99-93,  however,  have  proven  dif- 
ficult to  implement  in  practice,  twid  may 
have  created  some  unnecessary  duplication 
of  effort.  For  example.  Section  113  provides 
that  the  Executive  Committee  is  to  approve 
the  independent  consultant,  although  under 
the  UNHCR  statute  and  regulations,  that 
fKJwer  belongs  to  the  High  Conunissioner 
himself.  In  addition,  the  term  "independent 
consultant,"  in  light  of  the  legislative  histo- 
ry, appears  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  re- 
lying solely  on  the  audits  of  the  UNBWA. 
even  though  it  is  independent  from  the 
UNHCR  and  has  recently  produced  thor- 
ough and  useful  audits  of  UNHCR  programs 
that  have  led  to  substantial  improvements 
in  program  management. 

U.S.  Department  or  State, 
Washington,  DC,  March  IS,  1989. 
Hon.  Dam  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
Section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1956,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2680),  there  is  transmit- 
ted herewith  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State  to  carry  out  its  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs during  the  fiscal  years  1990  tmd  1991 
and  for  other  purposes  contained  in  this 
bill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  (1) 
"Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs"  which 
supports  the  operation  of  the  United  States 
diplomatic  and  consular  posts  abroad  and 
the  Department  of  State  in  the  United 
State*:  (2)  "International  Organizations, 
Conferences  and  other  activities,"  which  in- 
cludes contributions  to  meet  obligations 
pursuant  to  treaties,  conventions  or  specific 
acts  of  Congress  and  other  activities;  (3) 
"International  Commissions,"  which  en- 
ables the  United  States  to  fulfill  treaty  and 
other  international  obligations;  (4)  "Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Assistance,"  which  funds 
the  United  States  annual  contribution  to 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  various  refugee  assistance  pro- 
grams; and  (5)  Other  appropriations,  includ- 
ing "Bilateral  Science  and  Technology 
Agreements,"  "Soviet-East  European  Re- 
search and  Training,"  and  "The  Asia  Foun- 
dation." A  sectlon-by-section  analysis  fur- 
ther explaining  the  proposed  legislation  is 
also  enclosed. 


The  provisions  of  this  bill,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sec.  101(a)(3).  are  needed  to  carry 
out  the  President's  FY  1990  Budget  plan. 
The  enactment  of  these  provisions  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Section  101(a)(3),  which  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  certain  International  Commis- 
sions, is  included  in  the  residual  freeze  cate- 
gory of  the  President's  budget  plan.  Final 
decisions  concerning  programs  in  this  cate- 
gory are  still  to  be  determined  through  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Administration  and 
Congress.  Accordingly,  these  provisions, 
which  as  drafted  reflect  President  Reagan's 
FY  1990  Budget,  may  need  to  be  revised  to 
reflect  the  results  of  such  negotiations. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposal  to  Congress.  The 
enactment  of  this  proposal,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  stated  above,  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Janet  G.  Muixnfs. 
Assistant  Secretary  Legislative  Affairs. 

Enclosures: 

1.  Summary  of  Changes. 

2.  Proposed  Legislation. 

3.  Section-by-Section  Analysis. 

SnifMARY  OF  Changes  to  Department  op 

State  Authorization  Fiscal  Years  1990 

AND  1991 

Section  1  provides  the  Title  and  Table  of 
Contents  of  this  Act 

TITLE  I 

Part  A— Authorization  of  Appropriations; 

Allocation  of  Funds 

Section  101  provides  for  an  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State  in  accordance  with  Section  15(a)  of 
the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956,  as  amended.  The  authorization  is 
divided  into  six  categories. 

Section  102  amends  the  Basic  Authorities 
Act  (section  24)  in  several  ways  affecting 
the  availability  of  funds.  It  provides  that 
deobligated  balances  in  the  "Administration 
of  Foreign  Affairs"  accounts  may  be  trans- 
ferred under  specified  conditions  to  the 
Buying  Power  Maintenance  Fund  rather 
than  reverting  to  the  Treasury;  clarifies  ex- 
isting authority  to  transfer  up  to  10%  of  the 
amounts  authorized  between  accounts 
named  by  Congress;  provides  for  a  propor- 
tional reduction  in  earmarks  if  appropria- 
tions are  less  than  authorized  amounts, 
through  sequestration  of  appropriations  leg- 
islation; and  provides  authority  for  the  De- 
partment to  enter  into  12-month  contracts 
which  bridge  two  fiscal  years,  so  long  as 
funds  are  obligated  within  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  appropriated. 

Section  103  authorizes  up  to  $5  million  for 
funding  U.S.  participation  in  the  Seville 
World's  Fair  of  1992. 

Part  B— Department  or  State  AtrrnoRiTiES 
AND  Activities;  Foreign  Missions 

Section  110  is  technical  in  nature,  provid- 
ing permanent  authorization  for  several  on- 
going activities  which  in  recent  years  have 
been  reenacted  in  annual  appropriations 
bUls. 

Section  111  would  allow  surcharges  and 
reimbursements  received  for  use  of  Blair 
House  to  be  returned  to  the  account  from 
which  the  funds  originated,  for  a  two-year 
trial  period. 

Section  112  allows  the  Department  to 
charge  tenant  U.S.  government  agencies  for 
use  of  facilities  located  at  the  International 
Center,  and  allows  such  payments  to  be  re- 


tained in  the  "International  Center,  Wash- 
ington. D.C."  account  for  general  mainte- 
nance, utilities  and  operations. 

Section  113  clarifies  the  authority  of  the 
Department  to  acquire  properties  in  the 
United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in-kind 
exchanges  for  properties  at  posts  abroad 
provided  by  other  governments,  on  a  case- 
by-case,  reciprocal  basis. 

Section  114  clarifies  the  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions  to  use  its  work- 
ing capital  fund  for  the  full  range  of  func- 
tions carried  out  by  that  office  under  the 
Foreign  Missions  Act. 

Section  115  increases  the  amount  author- 
ized for  the  new  Foreign  Service  Institute 
campus  to  the  full  amount  required  for  the 
project  under  the  latest  estimates,  including 
Diplomatic  Security  training  facilities. 

Section  116  extends  for  two  additional 
years  the  current  authority  of  the  Office  of 
Munitions  Control  to  retain  up  to  (250.000 
in  registration  fees  for  the  purposes  of  auto- 
mation. 

Section  117  reaffirms  the  authority  of  the 
Chief  of  Mission  to  set  staffing  levels  under 
the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  Act  by  re- 
pealing conflicting  provisions  relating  to 
DEA  and  to  AID  Regional  Inspectors. 

Section  118  repeals  an  existing  reporting 
requirement  relating  to  the  "Emergencies  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services"  ac- 
count. 

Section  119  provides  several  new  authori- 
ties for  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  dealing  with  representa- 
tion, flood  emergencies,  and  authorization 
to  conduct  technical  and  other  investiga- 
tions of  drainage  of  transboundry  storm 
waters  and  transfers  several  authorities  (re- 
lating to  the  Anzalduas  dam  and  Tijuana 
sewage  projects)  previously  contained  In  the 
Department's  annual  appropriations  act. 

Section  120  repeals  sections  122  and  204  of 
the  previous  authorization  bill  (waived  in 
P.L.  100-202  for  FY  '88  and  '89),  which  re- 
quire the  Department  and  U.S.I.A.  to  keep 
certain  posts  abroad  open,  or  incur  a  $50 
million  SStE  reduction. 

Section  121  repeals  an  archaic  provision 
relating  to  the  authority  of  Consular  offi- 
cers abroad  to  perform  marriages. 

Section  122  would  grant  the  Department 
access  to  state  and  local  criminal  records  for 
use  in  investigations  to  determine  eligibility 
for  access  to  classified  information  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  agencies  with  compara- 
ble needs  for  such  information. 

Section  123  authorizes  the  Department  to 
establish  a  post  office  system  for  Isolated 
posts  abroad,  where  there  is  no  possibility 
of  using  the  DOD  APO/FPO  system. 

Section  124  clarifies  the  arrest  authority 
for  special  agents  in  the  Diplomatic  Securi- 
ties Service. 

Part  C— Diplomatic  Immuwity, 
Reciprocity,  and  Security 

Section  130  amends  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  allow  exclusion  of  foreign 
nationals  suspected  of  being  previously  in- 
volved in  a  serious  criminal  act  who  have 
relied  on  a  claim  of  diplomatic  immunity  to 
avoid  adjudication. 

Section  131  modifies  existing  language  re- 
lating to  conditions  under  which  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  may  open  consulates  in 
Kiev  and  New  York,  respectively,  under  con- 
ditions of  reciprocity.  The  purpose  is  to 
allow  unclassified  posts  to  be  opened  in  the 
near  term. 

Section  132  addresses  section  151  of  the 
previous  authorization  act  (waived  for  FY 
'88  and  '89  by  P.L.  100-202),  which  requires 
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termination  of  embassy  construction  agree- 
menU  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.. 
unless  the  President  waives  such  require- 
ment on  the  basis  of  specified  findings.  It 
provides  that  the  President  shall  determine 
whether  all  feasible  and  effective  steps  have 
been  or  will  be  taken  toward  ensuring  that  a 
new  chancery  building  in  Moscow  can  be 
lafely  used  for  intended  purposes,  and  elimi- 
nating the  damage  to  the  national  security 
of  the  X5&.  due  to  electronic  surveillance 
from  Soviet  facilities  on  Mt.  Alto.  A  report 
to  the  Congress  on  such  determinations  is 
required. 

Section  133  authorizes  a  program  of  child 
care  at  Moscow  and  other  posts  if  they  meet 
specific  criteria. 

Section  134  corrects  an  oversight  in  the 
E^mployee  Polygraph  Protection  Act  of  1988, 
by  providing  the  Department  the  same  au- 
thority as  DOD  and  other  agencies  to  use 
polygraph  testing  for  contractors,  for  coun- 
terintelligence purposes. 

Pa«t  D— PmSOKWEL 

Section  140  facilities  ImplemenUtlon  of 
current  goverrunental  policy,  by  allowing 
FSNs  to  transfer  their  interest  in  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  to 
local  retirement  plans  and  trust  funds. 

Section  141  provides  for  judicial  review  of 
a  final  action  of  the  Grievance  Board  or  the 
Secretary  in  separation  for  cause  cases. 

Section  142  amends  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  to  permit  emergency  visitation 
to  post  as  well  as  from  post,  so  long  as  the 
travelling  family  member  is  required  by  law 
to  live  away  from  post. 

Section  143  amends  several  sections  of  5 
U.S.C..  as  follows: 

Subsection  143(a)  clarifies  authority  for 
evacuated  dependents  to  receive  the  subsist- 
ence expense  allowance  (SEA)  even  if  the 
employee  stays  at  post,  and  allows  the  cur- 
rent 180  day  limit  on  SEA  to  be  extended  to 
270  days,  in  30  day  increments  beyond  the 
first  60  days,  if  the  President  determines  it 
is  in  the  government's  interest  to  do  so. 

Subsection  143(b)  prohibits  inclusion  of 
post  differentials  or  foreign  allovances  for 
hardship  In  the  basic  salary  used  for  compu- 
tation of  lump  sum  leave  payments  when  an 
employee  of  the  government  retires  at  a 
post  abroad. 

Subsection  143(c)  allows  education  and 
quarters  allowances  to  be  continued 
through  a  current  school  year  following  the 
death  or  evacuation  of  an  employee. 

Subsection  143(d)  combines  the  present 
temporary  lodging  and  supplementary  post 
allowances  abroad  Into  a  single  "temporary 
subsistence  allowance"  comparable  to  that 
paid  employees  on  transfers  to  and  within 
the  United  SUtes. 

Subsection  143(e)  makes  it  clear  that  a 
person  cannot  receive  the  temporary  sub- 
sistence allowance  and  a  post  allowance  si- 
multaneously. 

Subsection  143(f)  mcxlifles  certain  civil 
service  transfer  allowances  to  bring  them 
Into  conformity  with  existing,  more  equita- 
ble Foreign  Service  provisions. 

Subsection  143(g)  updates  educational  al- 
lowance authorities  to  bring  them  Into  line 
with  current  circumstances,  by  covering 
education  away  from  post  beginning  at  the 
time  an  assignment  is  made,  by  providing 
educational  services  to  young  handicapped 
children  and  by  allowing  educational  allow- 
ances and  travel  to  and  from  "non-foreign" 
areas  outside  the  U.S.  and  to  accredited  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  other  than 
traditional  undergraduate  colleges,  but  ex- 
cluding graduate  schools. 


Section  144  terminates  the  option  of 
taking  extra  retirement  credit  in  lieu  of  post 
differential  under  sections  816  and  817  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act,  thus  conforming 
the  "old"  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System  to  a  change  already  made 
for  the  "new"  Foreign  Service  Pension 
System. 

Section  145  perfects  legislation  passed  in 
the  last  authorization  bill  providing  benefits 
for  former  spouses,  by  Including  on  the 
same  terms  a  handful  of  former  spouses  (ap- 
proximately 15)  inadvertently  excluded  at 
that  time. 

Section  146  provides  authority  for  the 
State  Department  to  institute  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  educational  institutions  and  stu- 
dents to  Increase  knowledge  and  awareness 
of  employment  opportunities  with  the  For- 
eign Service,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
minorities. 

Section  147  restores  the  ability  of  career 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service  appointed 
to  presidential  positions  to  opt  to  choose 
whether  to  be  paid  according  to  their  career 
status,  or  according  to  the  salary  of  the  po- 
sition. This  once  again  would  place  them  in 
the  same  situation  as  members  of  the  SES 
similarly  appointed  to  presidential  positions. 

Section  148  is  a  savings  clause. 
TITLE  II 

IirraiNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIOIfS 

Section  201  provides  for  U.S.  membership 
In  the  International  Sugar  Organization  and 
the  International  Tropical  Timber  Organi- 
zation. 

Section  202  updates  existing  requirements 
for  continued  budgetary  reform  before  the 
President  is  empowered  to  pay  assessed  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  and  spe- 
cialized agencies. 

Section  203  deletes  an  earmark  affecting 
contributions  to  the  regular  budget  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
TITLE  III 

IMMIGRATION  AND  RErUGEE  AFFAIRS 

Section  301  modifies  requirements  with 
respect  to  audits  of  the  Office  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

S.  809 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I 
Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"United  States  Information  Agency  Author- 
ization Act.  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991." 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  102.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  to  carry  out 
International  Information,  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  exchange  programs  under  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1977.  the  Radio  Broadcasting 
to  Cuba  Act.  as  amended,  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978.  as  amended,  the 
Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change Between  East  and  West  Act  of  1960. 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes  au- 
thorized by  law: 

(a)  For  operating  and  special  program  ac- 
counts including  "Salaries  and  Expenses," 
"Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Pro- 
grams." "Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba." 
"Office  of  the  Inspector  General."  "East- 


West  Center"  and  "National  Endowment  for 
Democracy."  $860,245,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1990.  of  which  not  less  than  $16.00.000  shall 
be  available  for  "Television  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba."  contingent  upon  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  test  set  out  in  Title  V  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
SUte.  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act.  1989  (Public  Law  100- 
459),  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  1991.  Including  $16,000,000 
for  "Television  Broadcasting  to  Cuba"  and 
(b)  For  the  capital  "Radio  Construction" 
program,  $89,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990 
and  $102,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991. 
Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

CHANGES  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  103.  Section  810  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1475e)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  810.  Notwithstanding  section  3302  of 
title  31  or  any  other  law  or  limitation  of  au- 
thority, all  payments  received  by  or  for  the 
use  of  the  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency  from  or  in  connection  with  Agency- 
produced  publications  and  English-teaching, 
library,  motion  picture,  and  television  pro- 
grams produced  or  conducted  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Agency  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  or  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961  may  be  credited 
to  the  Agency's  applicable  appropriation  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  provided  In  advance 
In  an  appropriation  Act." 

Sec.  104.  Section  402  (a)  (2)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Diplomatic  Security  and  Antiterrorism 
Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-399)  is  amended 
to  read  as  folllows: 

"(2)  bid  on  a  diplomatic  construction  or 
design  project  which  involves  physical  or 
technical  security,  unless  the  project  is  for 
the  design  or  construction  of  a  facility  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  that 
does  not  process  or  store  classified  material, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  project  does  not 
exceed  $500,000." 

Sec.  105.  Section  804  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1474)  is  amended  in  the 
following  two  respects: 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  employ,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  and  classification  laws,  aliens  within 
the  United  States  and  abroad  for  service  in 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  translation 
or  narration  of  colloquial  speech  In  foreign 
languages  or  the  preparation  and  produc- 
tion of  foreign  language  programs  when 
suitably  qualified  United  States  citizens  are 
not  available  when  job  vacancies  occur,  and 
aliens  so  employed  abroad  may  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States,  if  otherwise  qualified, 
as  nonimmigrants  under  section  101(a)  (15) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1101  (a)  (15)).  for  such  time  and 
under  such  conditions  and  procedures  as 
may  be  established  by  the  Director  and  the 
Attorney  General;" 

(B)  Paragraph  (9)  is  deleted  and  replaced 
by  the  following: 

"(9)  make  grants  to  or  for  individuals,  not 
United  States  Government  employees,  par- 
ticipating In  programs  conducted  under  this 
Act,  for  health  and  accident  insurance  pre- 
miums, emergency  medical  expenses,  and 
the  costs  of  preparing  and  transporting  to 
their  former  homes  the  remains  of  any  such 
persons  who  may  die  while  away  from  their 
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homes  as  participants  or  dependents  of  par- 
ticipants in  any  such  program." 

Sec.  106.  Section  501  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1461)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "501.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  (as  des- 
ignated in  paragraph  (1))  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall  make 
available  to  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  for  domestic  distribution,  motion 
pictures,  films,  videotapes  and  other  materi- 
al prepared  for  dissemination  abroad  12 
years  after  the  dissemination  of  the  materi- 
al abroad,  or  In  the  case  of  material  not  dis- 
seminated abroad.  12  years  after  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  material.  The  Director  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  any  attendant  expenses.  The 
Archivist  shall  be  the  official  custodian  of 
the  material  and  shall  issue  necessary  regu- 
lations to  ensure  that  persons  seeking  its  re- 
lease have  secured  and  paid  for  necessary 
United  States  rights  and  licenses  and  that 
all  costs  associated  with  the  provision  of  the 
material  by  the  Archivist  shall  be  paid  by 
the  persons  seeking  its  release.  The  Archi- 
vist shall  be  paid  by  the  persons  seeking  its 
release.  The  Archivist  may  charge  fees  to  re- 
cover such  costs  in  accordance  with  section 
2116(c)  of  title  44.  United  States  Code.  Such 
fees  shall  be  paid  into,  administered,  and  ex- 
pended as  part  of  the  National  Archives 
Trust  Fund.  Any  reimbursement  to  the  Di- 
rector pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
credited  to  the  applicable  appropriation  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency. ' 

Sec.  107.  Section  209(e)  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1988 
and  1989  (PubUc  Law  100-204)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  108.  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  or  limitation  of  authority, 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  may.  upon  approval  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Agency's  1988  Senior  Foreign 
Service  Promotion  List,  authorize  that  the 
compensation  and  other  benefits  of  the  offi- 
cers on  that  list  be  computed  and  provided 
as  if  the  list  had  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  the  date  on  which  it  approved  the 
Department  of  State's  comparable  list 
during  the  second  session  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress." 

TITLEII 

SECTION  201.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Television 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act". 

SEC.  a».  FINDINGS:  PURPOSES. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares— 

(1)  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  informa- 
tion and  ideas  through  any  media  and  re- 
gardless of  frontiers,  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights; 

(2)  that  consonant  with  this  policy,  televi- 
sion broadcasting  to  C^iba  nmy  be  effective 
in  furthering  the  open  communication  of 
accurate  information  and  ideas  to  the 
people  of  C^jba,  in  particular,  information 
about  Cuba; 

(3)  that  such  broadcasting  to  C^uba.  oper- 
ated in  a  maiuier  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
broad  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  in  accordance  with  high  professional 
standards,  would  be  in  the  national  interest; 
and 

(4)  that  the  Voice  of  America's  Cuba  Serv- 
ice already  broadcasts  to  Cuba,  by  radio, 
news,  commentary  and  other  information 
about  events  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  to  pro- 


mote the  cause  of  freedom  in  Cuba,  but  that 
there  is  also  a  need  to  broadcast  such  infor- 
mation to  Cuba  by  television. 

8BC  203.  ADDITIONAL  FUNCHONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  INFORMATION  AGENCY. 

(a)  Television  Broadcasting  to  Cuba— In 
order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
section  2,  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Agency")  shall  provide  for  the  open 
communication  of  information  and  ideas 
through  the  use  of  television  broadcasting 
to  Cuba,  Television  broadcasting  to  CMba 
shall  serve  as  a  consistently  reliable  and  au- 
thoritative source  of  accurate,  objective,  and 
comprehensive  news. 

(b)  Voice  of  America  Standards— Televi- 
sion broadcasting  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  in  accordance  with  all  Voice 
of  America  standards  to  ensure  the  broad- 
cast of  programs  which  are  objective,  accu- 
rate, balanced,  and  which  present  a  variety 
of  views. 

(c)  USIA  Television  Marti— Any  program 
of  United  States  Government  television 
broadcasts  to  C^ba  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  designated  "USIA  Television 
Marti  program". 

SEC    204.    CUBA    TELEVISION    SERVICE    OF    THE 
UNITED         STATES  INFORMA'HON 

AGENCY. 

(a)  Television  Marti  Service— The  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  establish  within  the  Agency  a 
Television  Marti  Service  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Service").  The 
Service  shall  be  responsible  for  all  television 
broadcasts  to  C^ba  authorized  by  section  3. 
The  Director  of  the  United  SUtes  Informa- 
tion Agency  shall  appoint  a  head  of  the 
Service  and  shall  employ  such  staff  as  the 
head  of  the  Service  may  need  to  carry  out 
his  duties. 

(b)  Presidential  Approval  Based  on  Test 
Results— The  broadcasting  authorized 
hereunder  shall  not  commence  xintil  the 
President  has  approved  such  commence- 
ment based  upon  an  executive  branch 
review  and  evaluation  of  the  results  of  the 
90-day  test  of  television  broadcasting  to 
Cuba  prescribed  in  Public  Law  100-459. 

(c)  Use  op  Existing  USIA  Facilities- To 
assure  consistency  of  presentation  and  effi- 
ciency of  operations  in  conducting  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  hereunder,  the  Service 
shall  make  maximum  feasible  utilization  of 
Agency  facilities  and  management  support. 
Including  those  of  the  Radio  Marti  Pro- 
gram, VOA  and  the  USIA  Television  Serv- 
ice. 

(d)  Use  op  Spectrum— Notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  the  Conununications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  or  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  have  the  authority  to  al- 
locate by  order  the  spectrum  it  determines 
to  be  the  most  practicable  and  efficient  to 
further  the  national  interests  expressed  by 
this  Act.  This  spectrum  will  be  assigned  in 
accordance  with  Section  305  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act. 

(e)  INTERPERENCE  WITH  E>OMESTIC  TELEVI- 
SION Broadcasting— Broadcasting  by  the 
Service  shall  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  direct  Interference  with  any  domestic 
television  broadcasting. 

(f)  Additional  Authorities— The  Agency 
may  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  by 
means  of  grants,  leases,  or  contracts  (sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  appropriations)  or 
such  other  means  as  the  Agency  determines 
will  be  most  effective. 


SEC.   205.   AMENDMENTS  TO  THE   RADIO   BROAD- 
CASTING TO  CUBA  ACT. 

Section  5  of  the  Radio  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1465c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  heading  of  such  section  by  in- 
serting "and  Television"  after  "Radio"; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
by  inserting  "and  Television"  after  "Radio"; 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "and  the 
Television  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act"  after 
"Act". 

SEC.  206.  ASSISTANCE  FROM  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES. 

Authority— In  order  to  assist  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  2,  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  may  sell,  loan,  lease,  or  grant  proper- 
ty (Including  interests  therein)  and  may  per- 
form administrative  and  technical  support 
and  services  at  the  request  of  the  Agency. 

Sbction-by-Sbctiok  Analysis  on  S.  809 

TITLE  I 

Section  101— Short  riUe.— This  section  is 
self-explanatory. 

Section  102— Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991.— 
Section  202(a)  of  the  United  SUtes  Infor- 
mation Agency  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1990  and  1991,  authorizes  the  appro- 
priations of  $860,245,000  In  Fiscal  Year  1990 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  Fiscal 
Year  1991  for  operating  and  special  program 
accounts.  These  amounts  are  requested  to 
cover  agency  operating  costs,  including  Sal- 
aries and  Expenses.  Educational  and  Cultur- 
al Exchange  Programs,  the  Radio  Marti 
Program,  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al, the  East-West  Center,  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy. 

The  authorization  requested  for  1990  rep- 
resents a  net  increase  of  $42.9  million  over 
the  fiscal  year  1989  appropriated  level,  in- 
cluding $16  million  for  Television  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba.  The  latter  amount  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  successful  completion  of 
the  test  set  out  in  Title  V  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1989  (Public  Law  100-459).  Al- 
though this  increase  covers  USIA's  compo- 
nent of  the  program  commitment  for  the 
1992  Seville  Expo  and  some  built-in  needs, 
these  are  largely  offset  by  program  de- 
creases. Specifically,  it  will  provide  $24.1 
million  to  cover  various  administrative  sup- 
port activities  for  our  overseas  posts  which 
were  previously  financed  from  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  SUte.  This  is 
not  an  overall  budget  increase  since  the  De- 
partments  budget  has  been  lowered  com- 
mensurately.  An  additional  $31.0  miUion  Is 
necessary  to  meet  added  operating  cost  in- 
creases in  1990  resulting  from  foreign  na- 
tional wage  increases.  Inflationary  Increases 
in  rents  and  utilities,  and  other  nondiscre- 
tionary  cost  increases  required  to  maintain 
partially  the  reduced  level  established  in 
1989.  An  additional  $4.6  million  will  cover 
the  Agency's  share  of  the  Seville  Expo  and 
an  additional  $16  million  is  proposed  for  the 
operations  of  TV  Marti. 

Operating  and  program  cuts  totalling 
$16.8  million  will  be  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  1990  needs  originally  set  forth  in 
President  Reagan's  budget.  The  exact  com- 
position of  these  reductions  is  still  under 
discussion,  but  they  are  likely  to  include  a 
significant  reduction  in  original  program- 
ming by  our  Television  and  Film  Service: 
the  elimination  of  a  total  of  193  positions 
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throughout  the  Agency;  the  replacement  of 
the  Voice  of  America's  Oreeli  and  Turkish 
language  broadcasting  services  with  daily 
feed  services,  thus  reducing  VOAs  weekly 
broadcast  schedule  by  10  V4  hours;  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Voice  of  America's  broadcast 
relay  stations  at  Quesada  and  on  Antigua; 
the  closing  of  three  overseas  posts  and  cur- 
tailment of  other  mission  programs  and  sup- 
port; and  reductions  In  private  sector  ex- 
changes, the  East-West  Center,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy. 

Further  major  reductions  in  overseas  mis- 
sion programs,  VOA  broadcast  services  and 
hours,  exchange-of-persons  programs,  tele- 
vision and  publications  activities  and  other 
program  and  support  operations  will  be  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  the  added  require- 
ment of  $16  million  for  TV  Marti. 

Section  102(b)  of  the  Act  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $89,000,000  in  Fiscal  Year 
1990  and  $102,000,000  in  Fiscal  year  1991  for 
the  Voice  of  America's  "Radio  Construc- 
tion" account.  The  amounts  requested  in 
1990  and  1991  represent  an  increase  of  $24 
million  and  $13  million,  respectively,  for 
this  capital  program.  The  Increase  will  be 
used  to  continue  work  on  the  two  new  relay 
stations  in  Morocco  and  Thailand  and  lease 
payments  for  new  transmitters  in  West  Oer- 
many.  the  focus  of  our  streamlined  VOA 
modernization  program.  The  stations  in  Mo- 
rocco and  Thailand,  which  should  be  com- 
pleted by  1992  and  1993.  respectively,  will 
greatly  enhance  our  broadcasting  capability. 

Section  103— Reuse  of  Receipts  from  Vari- 
ous Agency  Profframs.—At  present.  Section 
810  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1949  (22 
U.S.C.  1475e;  the  Smith-Mundt  Act")  as 
amended  by  Section  203  of  P.L.  100-204  (the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989)  authorizes  the  Agency 
to  reuse  money  received  from  or  in  connec- 
tion with  "EMglish-teaching  and  library 
services"  to  the  extent  provided  for  "in  ad- 
vance in  an  appropriation  Act."  rather  than 
turn  such  proceeds  over  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts.  Moreover,  the 
Agency's  appropriation  acts  for  both  FY 
1988  (P.L.  100-202)  and  FY  1989  (P.L.  100- 
459)  have  expressly  construed  the  quoted 
language  to  permit  the  reuse  of  receipts  not 
only  from  "English-teaching  and  library 
services"  but  also  from  "motion  picture  and 
television  programs"  produced  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Agency. 

One  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is  simply  to  make  the  language  of  Section 
810  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  read  precisely 
as  it  has  already  been  interpreted  by  Con- 
gress in  the  two  above-mentioned  appropria- 
tion acts.  The  second  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  to  extend  the  coverage 
of  Section  810  to  permit  also  the  reuse  of  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  Agency-produced 
publications — e.g..  magazines  such  as  Amer- 
ica  TUustrated. 

In  this  time  of  ever-tightened  budgets, 
reuse,  or  recycling,  of  the  receipts  from  such 
Agency  programs  is  increasingly  necessary 
as  a  means  of  enabling  the  Agency  not  only 
to  maintain  these  programs  at  their  current 
levels  but  also— It  is  hoped— to  expand  their 
reach. 

Section  104— Exemption  of  Certain  Agency 
Design  and  Constnicton  Projects  from  Re- 
quirement for  Use  of  U.S.  Contractors.— 
Generally  speaking.  Section  402(a)  of  the 
Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  and  Antiter- 
rorism Act  of  1986  (P.U  99-399)  requires  the 
use  of  United  States  contractors  on  diplo- 
matic construction  and  design  projects  in 
foreign  countries  where  such  projects  in- 


volve physical  or  technical  security.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Agency  facilities 
in  foreign  countries,  such  as  cultural  cen- 
ters, libraries,  offices  and  Voice  of  America 
radio  relay  stations,  do  not  process  or  store 
classified  material,  and  their  operations  are 
not  of  a  sensitive  nature.  It  is  largely  for 
these  reasons  that  the  facilities  are  not  pro- 
tected by  U.S.  Marine  Security  Guards. 

The  maintenance  of  security  systems  at 
the  facilities  and  the  operation  of  public 
access  controls  are  performed  by  foreign 
service  national  employees  or  the  employees 
of  local  contractors.  These  foreign  individ- 
uals have  ample  opportunity  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  operation  and 
technical  characteristics  of  the  security  sys- 
tems. It  is  therefore  inconsistent  and  waste- 
ful to  use  United  States  contractors,  who 
the  Agency  has  found  are  almost  always 
much  more  expensive  (by  an  average  of  400 
percent)  than  their  foreign  counterparts,  to 
design  and  install  these  security  systems 
only  to  make  the  systems  accessible  to  local 
personnel  once  the  systems  have  been  In- 
stalled. In  addition,  the  required  use  of 
United  States  contractors  has  thus  far  made 
the  Agency's  security  enhancement  pro- 
gram far  too  expensive,  with  the  result  that 
only  a  fraction  of  the  security  projects 
needed  will  actually  be  undertaken  or  com- 
pleted with  available  and  requested  funds. 

Most  of  the  projects  contemplated  by  the 
Agency,  while  vital  to  its  security  enhance- 
ment program,  will  be  relatively  small  and 
modest  in  cost,  especially  if  foreign  contrac- 
tors can  be  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Agency  has  no  objection  to  the  reservation 
of  its  larger  projects  for  United  States  con- 
tractors. That  is  the  reason  for  the  suggest- 
ed $500,000  cut-off  figure  In  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Section  1  OS— Amendments  to  SECTION 
804  of  Smith-Mundt  Act  to  Limit  Priority 
Consideration  of  U.S.  Citizens  for  Employ- 
ment and  to  Provide  Accident  and  Health 
Insurance  to  AMPARTS.— The  first  of  these 
amendments— to  Section  804(1)— would 
simply  make  clear  that  priority  consider- 
ation will  be  given  to  U.S.  citizens  over  for- 
eign nationals  only  where  vacancies  actually 
exist  at  the  time  of  hiring.  In  effect,  the 
amendment  would  give  such  foreign  nation- 
als "tenure"  comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by 
non-U.S.  citizens  employed  in  this  country 
in  the  excepted  civil  service  under  Title  5  of 
the  U.S.  C(xle.  This  would  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Agency  might  be  called  on 
to  terminate  the  employment  of  a  non-U.S. 
citizen  If  a  "suitably  qualified"  U.S.  citizen 
thereafter  became  available  for  the  position. 
Any  such  required  replacement  of  trained 
and  talented  foreign  nationals  would  seri- 
ously threaten  disruption  of  the  Agency's— 
notably,  the  Voice  of  America's— program- 
ming. It  would  also  create  severe  recruit- 
ment and  retention  difficulties  and  require 
the  needless  expenditure  of  funds  and  time 
for  recruitment  of  U.S.  citizen-candidates 
and  the  rejustification  of  the  qualifications 
of  foreign  nationals  already  employed. 

Apropos  of  the  second  amendment— to 
Section  804(9)— the  Agency's  American  Par- 
ticipant speakers  (AMPARTS)  travel  under 
the  authority  of  either  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act  or  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2451  et 
seq.;  the  "Fulbright-Hays  Act")  depending 
largely  on  whether  the  purpose  of  their 
trips  is  to  explain  government  policies  or  to 
participate  in  exchanges  of  information  or 
ideas.  Because  of  differing  language  in  the 
two  Acts.  AMPARTS  traveling  under  the 
authority  of  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act  are  en- 


titled to  health  benefits  and  insurance  op- 
portunities not  provided  to  those  traveling 
under  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  This  amend- 
ment would  correct  that  disparity  by 
making  Paragraph  (9)  conform  more  closely 
to  Section  104(e)(1)  of  the  Fulbright-Hays 
Act  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  accident 
and  health  insurance  and  the  payment  of 
medical  expenses  for  Smith-Mundt  AM- 
PARTS. 

Section  106— Domestic  AvaiUMlity  of  Pro- 
gram Materials.— Section  501  of  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act,  bars  the  Agency— with  minor 
exceptions— from  disseminating  its  program 
materials  (e.g.,  motion  pictures,  videotapes) 
in  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  enacted  a 
number  of  bills  making  specific  Agency  pro- 
gram materials  available  for  domestic  public 
distribution,  notwithstanding,  but  leaving 
intact,  the  general  prohibition  of  such  dis- 
tribution mandated  by  Section  501.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  exempt  from  this 
general  prohibition  all  program  materials 
that  are  at  least  twelve  years  old  and  permit 
their  domestic  dissemination  by  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States.  While  differing  in 
minor  details,  the  amendment  is,  in  all  es- 
sential respects,  virtually  identical  to  an 
amendment  prepared  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Included  in  S. 
2365  toward  the  end  of  the  second  session  of 
the  100th  Congress.  The  House  passed  S. 
2365,  as  amended,  by  voice  vote  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  1988.  The  same  language  was  also  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  5550.  an  omnibus  foreign  af- 
fairs bill,  which  the  House  passed  by  voice 
vote  on  October  20,  1988.  However,  in  the 
rush  to  adjournment,  the  Senate  failed  to 
take  any  further  action  on  either  bill. 

Section  107— Removal  of  Restrictions  On 
USIA-TV's  Passive  Television  Programs.— 
This  proposal  would  repeal  Section  209(e)  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  (Public  Law  100- 
204).  USIA  is  anxious  to  resume  the  produc- 
tion and  acquisition  of  passive  (noninterac- 
tlve)  programming— suspended  on  October 
1,  1988  pursuant  to  Section  209(e)  of  P.L. 
100-204— for  post  use  and  placement  on  tele- 
vision stations  overseas.  Embassies  through- 
out the  world  have  expressed  their  deep 
concern  that  the  abrupt  termination  of  our 
ability  to  produce,  acquire  and  transmit 
timely  and  relevant  information  by  satellite 
has  deprived  them  of  a  valued  and  much- 
needed  resource.  We  are  concerned,  further, 
that  the  prohibition  on  passive  program- 
ming results  in  the  drastic  underutilization 
of  the  worldwide  satellite  network  that  the 
USIA  has  created— with  strong  Congression- 
al support— over  the  past  several  years.  It  is 
particularly  unfortunate  that  the  legislative 
ban  came  into  effect  Just  as  WORLDNET's 
passive  program  offerings  were  establishing 
a  clear  and  impressive  track  record  with 
local  broadcasters  around  the  world. 

The  Agency  is  presently  reviewing  future 
directions  for  USIA/TV's  dally  program 
service  in  anticipation  of  a  positive  Congres- 
sional response  to  this  request  for  repeal  of 
the  prohibition  on  the  production  and  ac- 
quisition of  passive  programming  contained 
in  the  legislation  cited  above.  We  are.  fur- 
thermore, consulting  closely  with  the  con- 
cerned Congressional  committees  and  In- 
forming them  of  our  plans  as  they  develop. 
Such  consultation,  we  believe,  is  the  appro- 
priate way  to  ensure  the  creation  of  a  well- 
planned,  cost  effective  program  service  that 
will  best  meet  the  needs  of  our  field  posts. 

We  believe  that  specific  legislative  restric- 
tions on  the  content  and  nature  of  our  pro- 
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gramming should  be  avoided,  since  they 
limit  the  Agency's  ability  to  adjust  to 
changes  in  the  international  communica- 
tions environment.  USIA/TV's  experience 
over  the  past  five  years  has  amply  demon- 
strated that,  in  the  rapidly  changing  world 
of  international  television  broadcasting,  new 
opportunities  continue  to  manifest  them- 
selves, and  the  Agency  needs  the  flexibility 
to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  as 
they  develop.  Therefore,  our  legislative  pro- 
posal calls  for  a  removal  of  the  restrictions 
on  passive  programming. 

Section  I08—Retroax:tive  Compensation 
for  Certain  Senior  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers.—The  Agency's  1988  Senior  Foreign 
Service  Promotion  list  was,  unfortunately, 
submitted  by  the  White  House  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
after  the  Committee  had  held  iU  last  busi- 
ness meeting  in  the  100th  Congress.  There- 
fore, the  Senate  did  not  act  on  the  list 
before  Congress  adjourned  on  October  22, 
1988.  However,  before  adjournment,  the 
Senate  did  approve  the  State  Department's 
similar  list  that  the  White  House  had  sub- 
mitted somewhat  earlier  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
maintain  parity  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Senior  Foreign  Service  Officers  and 
those  employed  by  the  Agency  by  authoriz- 
ing that,  upon  Senate  approval  of  the  Agen- 
cy's list,  the  pay  and  other  benefits  of  the 
Agency's  officers  may  be  computed  and  pro- 
vided retroactively  from  the  date  on  which 
the  State  Department's  list  was  approved  by 
the  Senate.  The  Agency  believes— and  cer- 
tainly hopes— that  the  Senate  will  approve 
its  list  fairly  early  in  the  first  session  of  the 
101st  Congress. 

TITLE  II 

Section  201.— This  section  is  self-explana- 
tory. 

Section  202— Findings  Purposes.— This 
section  contains  the  findings  by  Congress 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
report  the  right  of  the  people  of  Cuba  to 
seek,  receive  and  Impart  Information  with- 
out constraint,  including  receiving  news  and 
information  about  Cuba  through  the 
medium  of  television.  Further,  the  Congress 
finds  that  while  the  Voice  of  America  al- 
ready broadcasts  by  radio  to  Cuba,  it  would 
be  in  the  national  interest  for  USIA  to 
broadcast  to  C^ba  news,  commentary  and 
other  Information  about  events  in  Cuba. 

Section  203— Additional  Functions  of 
USIA.— The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  au- 
thorize USIA  to  broadcast  by  television  to 
Cuba.  Subsection  (a)  requires  that  such 
broadcasting  shall  serve  as  a  consistently  re- 
liable and  authoritative  source  of  accurate 
objective  and  comprehensive  news.  Subsec- 
tion <b)  requires  that  such  broadcasting 
adhere  to  the  VOA  standards  to  ensure  ob- 
jective, accurate,  and  balanced  programs 
which  represent  a  variety  of  views.  Subsec- 
tion (C)  requires  that  any  such  broadcasting 
to  Cuba  shall  be  designated  USIA  Television 
Marti  Programs. 

Section  204— Cuba  Television  Service.— 
This  section  requires  the  Director  of  USIA 
to  esUblish  a  Television  Marti  Service, 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  the  broad- 
casting authorized  under  this  Act  and  places 
certain  requirements  on  the  Service  and  its 
activities.  Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Direc- 
tor to  appoint  a  head  of  the  Service.  Subsec- 
tion (b)  requires  that  the  broadcasting 
under  this  Act  may  not  commence  until  the 
President  has  determined  such  broadcasting 
to  be  feasible  and  appropriate  based  upon 
an  executive  branch  review  and  evaluation 


of  the  results  of  the  90-day  test  prescribed 
in  P.L.  100-459.  Subsection  (c)  requires  the 
Service  to  make  maximum  feasible  use  of 
existing  USIA   facilities  and  management 
support,  in  order  to  assure  that  there  is  con- 
sistency of  presentation  with  other  USIA 
activities  and  efficiency  of  operations.  The 
purpose  of  subsection  (d)  is  to  make  clear 
that  in  determining  what  spectrum  alloca- 
tion will  further  the  national  Interest  ex- 
pressed  by   this   Act,   the   FCC   need   not 
comply  with  any  other  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act.  For  example,  the  FCC 
need  not  follow  the  procedures  set  forth  In 
Sections  303(f),  312,  or  316  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  Accordingly,  for  example,  if  it  Is 
necessary  for  the  FCC.  in  making  a  determi- 
nation under  this  Act,  to  displace  an  exist- 
ing permittee  or  licensee  to  whom  a  fre- 
quency has  been  assigned,  it  ctm  do  so  by 
administrative    order    without    using    any 
hearing  or  other  procedures  set  forth  in  the 
Communications  Act.  In  addition,  this  pro- 
vision specifically  Intends  to  make  Inapplica- 
ble all  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure   Act,   Including   the   rulemaking 
provision.  The  reference  to  Section  305  of 
the  Communications  Act  indicates  that  the 
assignment  of  the  spectnmi  will  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  established  practices  of 
the  FCC  and  NTIA  for  assignment  of  a  spec- 
trum to  a  Federal  agency.  The  purpose  of 
subsection  (e)  is  to  assure  that  the  broad- 
casting hereunder  does  not  interfere  direct- 
ly with  any  other  television  broadcasting 
which  originates  in  the  United  SUtes.  Sub- 
section (f)  assures  that  the  Service  has  the 
necessary  contractual  and  other  means  to 
carry  out  the  broadcasting  activities  author- 
ized under  the  Act,  subject  to  availability  of 
appropriations. 

Section  205— Expansion  of  Authority  of 
Advisory  Board.— The  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  expand  the  authority  of  the  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Advisory  Board  to 
give  it  the  same  authority  with  respect  to 
the  Television  Marti  Service  that  It  has  with 
respect  to  the  Radio  Marti  Program. 

Section  206— Assistance  From  Other  Gov- 
ernment Agencies.— The  section  authorized 
the  Service  to  make  maximum  use  of  the 
property  and  services  of  other  federal  agen- 
cies. 

U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Washington,  DC  March  20,  1989. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Pursuant  to  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1984.  as  amended,  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1977,  the  Radio  Broadcasting 
to  Cuba  Act,  as  amended,  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978,  as  amended,  the 
Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change Between  East  and  West  Act  of  1960, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  Democra- 
cy Act,  as  amended,  I  am  submitting  the  en- 
closed proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991 
to  enable  the  Agency  to  carry  out  Interna- 
tional information  and  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  programs.  This  proposal  is 
needed  to  carry  out  the  President's  FY  1990 
budget  plan. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation   of   this   proposed   legislation 


and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Marvin  Stone, 
Acting  Director. 

S.  810 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

authorization  or  appropriations 

Section  1.  Section  8(aKlKA)  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973 
(22  U.S.C.  2877)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  $425,175,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$198,665,000  for  fiscal  year  1991;  and". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8(c)  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C. 
2877)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  subsection  8(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1973,  $207,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  shall 
be  available  for  the  costs  associated  with 
construction  of  a  radio  relay  station  In 
Israel,  and  $27,845,000  for  fiscal  year  1990 
shall  be  available  for  radio  transmitter  con- 
struction and  modernization.  These 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expanded." 

PROCXTREIfENT  OP  LEGAL  SERVICES 

Sec.  3.  Amend  22  U.S.C.  2698(b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  authority  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  to  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  the  Director  of 
the  United  SUtes  International  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Agency,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting with  respect  to  their  respective 
agencies." 

Sectional  Analysis  on  S.  810 
Section  1:  This  paragraph  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  funds  to  BIB  for  its  adminis- 
trative expenses  and  for  grants  to  fund  the 
continued  oepratlons,  including  radio  trans- 
mitter modernization  activities,  of  Radio 
Free  Europe/Radio  Uberty  (RFE/RL)  in 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

Section  2:  The  fiscal  year  1990  authoriza- 
tion also  includes  $207,000,000  for  construc- 
tion of  a  radio  relay  station  in  Israel  for  the 
joint  use  of  the  Voice  of  America  (VOA)  and 
RFE/RL;  and  $27,845,000  to  complete  the 
$77,250,000  modernization  plan  for  the  ex- 
isting transmitter  sites  of  RFE/RL. 

Section  3:  BIB  needs  to  be  added  to  the 
foreign  affairs  agencies  that  may  employ  a 
private  attorney  or  counsel  when  necessary 
to  accomplish  their  missions  abroad.  This 
authority  is  required  in  order  to  consult 
with  legal  counsel  in  foreign  countries 
where  knowledge  of  local  laws  is  necessary 
in  connection  with  litigation.  BIB  will  con- 
tinue to  consult  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Legal  Advisor's  Office  of  the 
Department  of  State  as  appropriate. 

Boars  for  International  Broad- 
casting, United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, 

Washington,  DC.  March  IS,  1989. 
Hon.  J.  Danforth  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  am  submitting 
with  this  letter  proposed  legislation  amend- 
ing the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1973  to  authorize  appropriations 
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for  the  Board  to  carry  out  its  responsibil- 
ities as  specified  in  that  Act. 

The  bill  provides  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Board's  operation 
during  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  and  for 
the  procurement  of  legal  services,  as  re- 
quired. A  Sectional  Analysis  explaining  the 
proposed  legislation  is  enclosed.  This  legisla- 
tive proposal  is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
President's  FT  1990  budget  plan. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress and  that  its  enactment  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Respectfully. 

Bruce  D.  Portkr, 
Executive  Director. 


UMI 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide 
notice  to  any  taxpayer  of  amounts 
withheld  in  excess  of  such  amounts  re- 
ported on  a  tax  form  by  such  taxpay- 
er to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Noncx  OP  inroKRREPORTiNC  OP  AMOUirrs 

WITHHKLD 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  tax  filing  day.  All  over  the 
Nation  today,  Americans  are  strug- 
gling to  complete  their  tax  returns 
and  get  them  in  the  mail  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  before  midnight 
tonight.  These  taxpayers  are  making 
their  best  efforts  to  comply  with  the 
tax  laws.  They  deserve  to  be  treated 
fairly  by  the  Government  officials 
who  handle  those  returns. 

In  that  spirit.  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation today  to  require  the  IRS  to 
notify  taxpayers  if  it  discovers  they 
are  owed  refunds  in  the  course  of  the 
information  document  matching  pro- 
gram. 

It  recently  came  to  light  that  the 
IRS  had  instructed  some  of  its  em- 
ployees not  to  inform  taxpayers  when 
a  comparison  of  their  tax  return  with 
their  Form  1099  Indicated  an  overpay- 
ment of  tax.  This  was  wrong.  The  IRS 
should  be  honest  with  taxpayers — not 
trying  to  hide  from  them  that  they 
have  paid  more  than  they  rightfully 
owe.  We  expect  taxpayers  to  pay  their 
fair  share,  but  not  an  extra  share. 

Under  the  information  document 
matching  program,  the  IRS  compares 
taxes  claimed  on  the  returns  taxpay- 
ers send  to  it  with  information  re- 
ceived from  third  parties,  such  as 
forms  W-2  reporting  wages,  and  forms 
1099  reporting  Income  such  as  interest, 
dividends  and  lump  sum  pension  distri- 
butions. This  bill  will  codify  the  re- 
quirement that  the  IRS  notify  taxpay- 
ers if  overpayments  are  found. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  I  am  working  to  improve 
IRS  service  to  taxpayers.  When  the 
IRS  doesn't  inform  taxpayers  that 
they  are  due  refunds,  that  sends  the 
wrong  message.  For  our  system  of  vol- 
untary compliance  to  work,  taxpayers 
need  to  feel  they  are  getting  a  fair 
shake  from  the  IRS.  This  bill  will  help 


to  make  sure  that  taxpayers  get  that 
fair  shake. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  811 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION     1.     NOTICE    OF    UNDERREPORTING     OF 
AMOUNTS  WITHHELD. 

(a)  In  GnrenAL.— Chapter  77  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  mis- 
cellaneous provisions)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SEC.     7US.     NOTICE     OF     UNDERREPORTING     OF 
AIMOUNT8  WrrHHELO. 

"(a)  Ih  General.— If.  In  connection  with  1 
or  more  Information  return  matching  pro- 
grams the  Secretary  determines  that  with 
respect  to  Information  returns  examined 
under  such  programs— 

"(1)  the  amount  shown  on  Information  re- 
turns as  deducted  and  withheld  as  tax  for 
any  taxable  year,  exceeds  by  $5  or  more. 

"(2)  the  amount  shown  on  the  return  of 
tax  for  such  taxable  year  as  deducted  and 
withheld  as  tax. 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  taxpayer  of 
such  excess. 

"(b)  IitpoRMATioN  Returm.— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  the  term  'information 
return'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  6724(d)(1).  The  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe other  returns  which  are  to  be  treated 
as  Information  returns  for  purposes  of  this 
section.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  77  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.    7523.    Notice    of    underreporting    of 
amounts  withheld.". 

(c)  Eppxctive  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  Informa- 
tion return  matching  occurring  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.« 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  expand  the 
post-retirement  health  care  and  long- 
term  care  benefits  which  may  be  pro- 
vided by  pension  plans:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

RETIREE  HEALTH  BENEPITS  PRESERVATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  begin  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate  on  the  issue  of 
prefunding  of  retiree  health  and  long- 
term  care  benefits. 

This  bill  amends  ERISA  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  The  technicians 
will  probably  be  debating  legislative 
intent  for  weeks  to  come.  Well,  I  want 
to  say  from  the  outset  that  this  bill  is 
about  a  basic  and  fundamental  propo- 
sition: that  a  promise  made  should  be 
a  promise  kept. 

Under  the  present  tax  system,  there 
is  no  incentive  for  an  employer  to  pre- 
fund  its  retiree  health  or  long-term 
care  promises.  An  elderly  retiree  in  Ar- 
kansas or  anywhere  else  could  wake  up 


tomorrow  and  find  that  the  retiree 
health  coverage  promised  by  his  or 
her  employer  has  suddenly  been  can- 
celed or  is  subject  to  the  whims  of  a 
bsuikruptcy  Judge.  There  are  few 
events  that  could  have  as  devastating 
a  blow  on  the  financial  well-being  of  a 
retired  person  than  to  find  himself  or 
herself  without  promised  health  or 
long-term  coverage. 

This  bill  would  encourage  employers 
to  set  up  a  separate  fund  to  insure 
that  those  health  and  long-term  care 
benefits  will  indeed  be  provided  as 
promised.  Additionally,  an  employer 
could  withdraw  excess  assets  over  a 
cushion  amount  from  pension  funds  in 
order  to  pre-fund  retiree  health  and 
long-term  care  benefits  without  ad- 
verse tax  consequences. 

This  bill  is  a  foundation  for  discus- 
sion and  we  are  introducing  it  to  begin 
the  debate  on  pre-funding  retiree 
health  and  long-term  care  benefits.  I 
hope  soon  to  hold  hearings  in  the  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  on  Retirement 
Plans  and  Oversight  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  I  look  forward  to 
those  discussions  with  business  and  re- 
tirement groups  as  we  continue  to 
work  on  this  issue.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  812 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Retiree 
Health  Benefits  Preservation  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  PENSION  PLANS  PERMITTED  TO  PROVIDE 
EXPANDED  POSTRETIREMENT 

HEALTH  CARE  BENEFrTS  AND  TO  PRO- 
VIDE LONG-TERM  CARE  BENEFITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (h)  of  section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  medical,  etc..  benefits  for  retired 
employees  and  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ents) is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  so  much  of  such  subsection 
as  precedes  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"(h)  Medical  and  Lonc-Term  Care  Bene- 
fits POR  Retired  Employees  and  Their 
Spouses  and  Dependents.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  a  pension  or  annu- 
ity plan  may  provide  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  for  meidical  expenses  and  long-term 
care  expenses  of  retired  employees,  their 
spouses,  and  their  dependents,  but  only  If— 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(F),  respectively,  and  moving  them  and  the 
last  sentence  2  ems  to  the  right, 

(3)  by  striking  "paragraph  (6)"  and  insert- 
ing "subparagraph  (F)",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Safe  harbors  por  the  providing  op 

MEDICAL    AND    long-term    CARE    BENEPITS.— A 

plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  failing  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  If  the 
amount   of  contributions   under  the   plan 
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with  respect  to  any  employee  for  any  year 
does  not  exceed— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan, 
the  amount  actuarially  determined  to  be 
necessary  (as  of  the  close  of  the  plan  year) 
to  fund  an  annual  benefit,  commencing 
after  the  date  the  employee  is  retired,  of— 
"(i)  $2.S00  in  the  case  of  medical  expenses, 
and 

"(il)  $2,500  in  the  case  of  long-term  care 
expenaes.  and 

•'(B)  in  the  case  of  a  defined  contribution 
plan— 

"(i)  $825  in  the  case  of  medical  expenses, 
and 

"(il)  $825  in  the  case  of  long-term  care  ex- 
penses. 

The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  dollar 
amounts  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
under  section  415(d). 

"(3)  Medical  expenses.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  term  medical  expenses' 
includes  sickness,  accident,  and  hospitaliza- 
tion expenses. 

"(4)  Long-term  care  expenses.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  'long-term 
care  exp)enses'  means  expenses  for  1  or  more 
diagnostic  services,  preventive  services, 
therapeutic  services,  rehabilitation  services, 
maintenance  services,  or  personal  care  serv- 
ices- 

"(A)  which  are  medicaUy  necessary  or  nec- 
essary to  maintain  activities  of  daily  living 
or  functional  capacity,  and 

"(B)  which  are  provided  in  a  setting  other 
than  an  acute  care  unit  of  a  hospital." 

(b)  Medical  and  Long-Term  Care  Bene- 
fits Subject  to  Section  415  Limit.— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  401(h)  of  such  Code,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  last  sentence,  and 

(2)  by  striking  subparagraph  (F)  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

"(F)  a  separate  account  is  established  and 
maintained  for  medical  expense  benefits, 
and  a  separate  account  is  established  and 
maintained  for  long-term  care  expense  ben- 
efits, payable  to  such  employee  (and  his 
spouse  and  dependents)  and  such  benefits 
are  only  payable  to  such  employee  (and  his 
spouse  and  dependents)  from  the  appropri- 
ate separate  account." 

(c)  Cash  or  Deferred  Arrangements  May 
Be  Used  To  Fund  Accounts  for  Retiree 
Medical  and  Long-Term  Care  Benefits.— 
Subsection  (k)  of  section  401  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  cash  or  deferred  arrangements) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (9) 
as  paragraph  (10)  and  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (8)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(9)  Cash  or  deferred  arrangements  bjay 

BE  used  to  fund  ACCOUNTS  FOR  RETIREE  MEDI- 
CAL AND  LONG-TERM  CARE  BENEFITS.— Any  pen- 
sion plan  shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
profit-sharing  plan  but  only  if  all  employer 
contributions  made  pursuant  to  the  employ- 
ee's election  under  the  arrangement  are  to 
accounts  to  which  subsection  (h)  applies. 
Subsection  (h)  (and  not  paragraph  (2)(B)  of 
this  subsection)  shall  apply  to  such  employ- 
er contributions  to  such  accounts." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  years  be- 
ginnbig  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC  ».  WI'raDRAWAL  OR  TRANSFER  OF  EXCESS 
ASSETS  FROM  SINGLE  EMPLOYER  DE- 
FINED BENEFIT  PENSION  PLANS 
WITHOUT  PLAN  TERMINATION  TO 
FUND  RETIREE  MEDICAL  AND  LONG- 
TERM  CARE  BENEFITS. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue  Code 
OF  1986.— 


(1)  In  general.— Subpart  A  of  part  I  of 
sulxhapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  qualified 
pension,  profit-sharing,  and  stock  bonus 
plans)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
404  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  405.  WITHDRAWAL  OR  TRANSFER  OF  EXCESS 
ASSETS  FROM  SINGLE  EMPLOYER  DE- 
FINED BENEFIT  PLANS  WITHOUT 
PLAN  TERMINATION  TO  FUND  RETIR- 
EE MEDICAL  AND  LONG-TERM  CARE 
BENEFITS. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— A  trust  shall  not  be 
treated  as  failing  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  401(a)  or  403(a)  by  reason  of  a 
withdrawal  by  the  employer  of  cash  or  prop- 
erty under  a  defined  benefit  plan  (other 
than  a  multiemployer  plan)  if— 

•■(1)  the  amount  of  such  withdrawal  does 
not  exceed  the  limitation  under  subsection 
(b). 

"(2)  the  procedures  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  are  met  with  respect  to  such  with- 
drawal, and 

"(3)  the  amount  withdrawn  is  immediately 
transferred  to  accounts  described  in  section 
401(h)  of  participants  in  such  plan. 
Nothing  in  any  provision  of  law  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  a  plan  to  be  in  exist- 
ence for  any  minimum  period  of  time  in 
order  for  the  provisions  of  this  section  to 
apply. 

"(b)   Umitation   oh   Amount   of   With- 

DRAWAL.~~ 

"(1)  In  general.— The  amount  of  a  with- 
drawal meets  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section If  such  amount  does  not  exceed  the 
excess  (determined  as  of  the  excess  determi- 
nation date)  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  section 
412(l)(8)(A)(ii)   (relating  to  value   of  plan 
assets),  over 
"(B)  125  percent  of  the  current  liability  of 

the  plan  (as  defined  In  section  412(1)(7))^ 

"(2)  Reduction  in  amount  of  permitted 
withdrawal  where  employer  made  prior 
withdrawal  within  5  YEARS.— In  the  case 
of  a  withdrawal  (to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies) from  a  plan  which  is  made  during  the 
5-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  any 
prior  withdrawal  (to  which  this  section  ap- 
plied) from  such  plan,  the  limitation  under 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  the  later  with- 
drawal shall  be  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  limitation  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  such  later  withdrawal  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  paragraph,  or 
"(B)  the  excess  (determined  as  of  which- 
ever of  the  earlier  withdrawals  during  such 
period  results  In  the  least  amount  of  excess) 
of- 

"(i)  the  limitation  under  paragraph  (1)  as 
of  the  excess  determination  date  for  such 
earlier  withdrawal,  over 

"(li)  the  amount  of  such  earlier  withdraw- 
al plus  all  subsequent  withdrawals  during 
such  period. 

"(3)  Application  of  limits  in  the  case  of 
plan  mergers,  spinoffs,  etc.— 

"(A)  Mergers.— In  the  case  of  a  withdraw- 
al from  the  surviving  plan  resulting  from  a 
merger  or  consolidation  of  plans  and  such 
withdrawal  occurs  during  the  5-year  period 
which  would  have  been  applicable  under 
paragraph  (2)  to  any  significant  pre-merger 
plan,  the  limitation  under  paragraph  (1)  ap- 
plicable to  the  surviving  plan  upon  such 
withdrawal  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(I)  for  each  pre-merger  plan  which  had 
one  or  more  earlier  withdrawals  during  the 
5-year  period  prior  to  the  withdrawal  from 
the  surviving  plan,  the  excess  (determined 
as  of  whichever  of  the  earlier  withdrawals 
during  such  5-year  period  results  In  the 
least  amount  of  excess)  of— 


'(I)  the  limitation  under  paragraph  (1)  as 
of  the  excess  determination  date  for  such 
earlier  withdrawal,  over 

"(II)  the  amount  of  such  earlier  withdraw- 
al plus  all  subsequent  withdrawals  during 
such  period,  and 

"(11)  for  each  pre-merger  plan  which  did 
not  have  any  withdrawals  during  the  5-year 
period  prior  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  sur- 
viving plan,  the  amount  computed  under 
paragraph  (1)  as  though  the  date  of  the 
merger  or  consolidation  were  a  withdrawal 
date. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  'significant  pre-merger  plan'  means  a 
plan  which  was  a  part  of  the  merger  or  con- 
solidation and  which  had  assets  immediate- 
ly prior  to  the  merger  or  consolidation 
which  were  greater  than  3  percent  of  the 
assets  of  the  surviving  plan  immediately 
after  the  merger  or  consolidation. 

"(B)  Spinoffs,  etc.— In  the  case  of  a  trans- 
fer of  assets  from  a  plan  (which  occurs 
during  the  5-year  period  applicable  under 
paragraph  (2)  to  such  plan)  to  1  or  more 
other  plans  to  which  this  section  applies— 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (il).  the 
limitation  applicable  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
the  transferor  plan  shall  be  unaffected  by 
such  transfer  and  no  such  limitation  shall 
apply  to  any  transferee  plan  by  reason  of 
such  transfer,  or 

"(il)  If  the  transfer  is  of  3  percent  or  more 
of  the  fair  market  value  (as  of  the  time  of 
such  transfer)  of  the  assets  of  the  transfer- 
or plan,  the  limitation  applicable  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  such  plan  before  the  trans- 
fer shall  be  allocated  among  such  plan  and 
each  transferee  plan  in  proportion  to  the 
present  values  of  the  accrued  benefits  which 
are  allocated  In  connection  with  such  trans- 
fer among  the  transferor  and  transferee 
plans. 

"(C)  Transfers  of  assets  and  liabil- 
ities.—In  the  event  that  any  transferee 
plan  shall  have  had  any  accrued  benefits 
prior  to  a  transfer  of  assets  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (B).  such  transfer  shall  be  first 
treated  as  a  spinoff  under  subparagraph  (B) 
followed  by  a  merger  under  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(c)  Procedures  Relating  to  Withdraw- 
als.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  a  withdrawal  from  a  plan  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  if — 

"(A)  such  withdrawal  occurs  within  30 
days  after  the  close  of  the  60-day  period  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2).  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  has  not.  before  the 
close  of  such  period,  notified  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator of  the  plan  that  such  withdraw- 
al does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  Notice  to  employees  and  the  Secre- 
tary.— ^  _, 

"(A)  In  general.— The  60-day  period  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paragraph  is  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  Is  notified  of  the  Intent  to  with- 
draw assets  In  accordance  with  this  section 
(or.  If  later,  the  date  on  which  the  partici- 
pants in  the  plan  are  so  notified). 

"(B)  Contents  of  notice.— The  notice  to 
the  Secretary  required  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  include— 
""(I)  the  proposed  date  of  the  withdrawal, 
"(U)  a  certification  by  an  enrolled  actuary 
of  the  projected  amount  of  the  limitation 
applicable  under  subsection  (b)  to  such 
withdrawal. 

"(ill)  the  proposed  amount  of  the  with- 
drawal. 
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"(hr)  the  entity  nmking  the  withdrawal. 
and 

"(V)  a  certification  by  the  plan  administra- 
tor- 

"(I)  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  assets 
of  the  plan  (as  of  the  excess  determination 
date  with  respect  to  such  withdrawal),  and 

"(II)  that  no  substantial  change  has  oc- 
curred which  would  make  the  certification 
under  clause  (U)  unreliable. 
The  notice  to  plan  participants  required  by 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  include  the  informa- 
tion described  in  clauses  (i)  and  (iv). 

"(d)  Tax  TaxATicKifT  or  WiTHDRAWioa.— 

"(I)  ExcLusiOM  fuoii  INCOMB.— The 
amount  of  any  withdrawal  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  income  of  the  employer 
maintaining  the  plan. 

"(2)  EzniFTIOH  FROM  KXCISB  TAX  ON  RXVKK- 

sioHS.— Section  4M0  shall  not  apply  to  any 
withdrawal— 

"(A)  which  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  or 

"(B)  which  would  meet  such  requirements 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  the 
withdrawal  exceeds  the  limitation  of  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(e)  SacTioH  Not  To  Apply  to  Ckrtain 
WrrHDSAWALs.— This  section  shall  not  apply 


UMI 


"(1)  any  amount  distributed  to  or  on 
behalf  of  an  employee  (or  his  beneficiaries) 
Lf  such  amount  could  have  been  so  distribut- 
ed before  termination  of  such  plan  without 
violating  any  provision  of  section  401.  or 

"(3)  any  distribution  to  the  employer 
which  is  otherwise  allowable  under  section 
401(aK3). 

"(f)  Excxas  DxTKRMniATioH  Datk.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'excess  de- 
termination date'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  withdrawal,  any  date  which  is  not  more 
than  120  days  before  the  date  of  the  earliest 
of  the  notices  under  subsection  (c). 

"(g)  Authority  To  Cooroinatk  Sectior 
With  Tbucihatioh  Provisiohs.— The  Secre- 
tary may,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation,  prescribe  interpre- 
tive regulations  which  coordinate  the  appli- 
cation of  this  section  with  other  provisions 
of  this  title  (and  administrative  rulings,  reg- 
ulations, and  guidelines  issued  thereunder) 
relating  to  plan  terminations  in  order  to 
prevent  this  section  from  being  used  when  a 
violation  of  such  provisions  has  occurred.  In 
cases  where  a  violation  has  occurred,  such 
regulations  may  provide  for  the  aggregation 
of  persons  which  are  treated  as  a  single  em- 
ployer under  section  414,  and  all  plans 
maintained  by  such  persons,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent further  violations  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  such  provisions  by  such  per- 
sons." 

(2)  EXKMPTIOII  PROM  XXCISX  TAX  ON  PROHIB- 
rrXD  TRANSACTIONS.— 

(A)  In  gknkral.— Sulisection  (d)  of  section 
4975  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on  pro- 
hibited transactions)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (14).  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (15)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
or",  and  by  inseriing  after  paragraph  (15) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  any  withdrawal  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  405. '. 

(B)  Computation  op  tax  whxxx  with- 
MUWAL  KXCXXDS  DOLUUi  LIMIT.— fiection  4975 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (h)  and  (i)  as  subsections  (i)  and 
(J),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (g)  the  following  new  subsection: 


"(h)  Computation  op  Tax  Wheri  Section 
405  Withdrawal  Exceeds  Dollar  Limita- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  in  the 
case  of  a  withdrawal  which  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  405  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  the  withdrawal  exceeds 
the  limitation  of  section  405(b)— 

"(1)  only  the  amount  of  the  withdrawal  in 
excess  of  such  limitation  shall  be  treated  as 
the  amount  involved,  and 

"(2)  the  taxable  period  with  respect  to 
such  withdrawal  shall  be  treated  as  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  such  withdrawal  and 
ending  at  the  earlier  of  the  date  on  which 
the  correction  of  the  amount  of  the  with- 
drawal is  completed  or  the  close  of  the  90th 
day  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  a  notice  of 
deficiency  under  section  6212  with  respect 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)." 

(3)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  I  of  subchap- 
ter D  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 404  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  405.  Withdrawal  or  transfer  of  excess 
assets  from  single  employer  de- 
fined benefit  plans  without 
plan  termination  to  fund  retir- 
ee medical  and  long-term  care 
benefits." 
(b)  Amendments  to  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  op  1974.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Section  403  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (relating  to  establishment  of  trust)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(eHl)  A  trust  shall  not  be  treated  as  fail- 
ing to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  title  by 
reason  of  a  withdrawal  by  the  employer  of 
cash  or  property  under  a  defined  benefit 
plan  (other  than  a  multiemployer  plan)  if— 
"(A)  the  amount  of  such  withdrawal  does 
not  exceed  the  limitation  under  paragraph 
(2).  and 

"(B)  the  procedures  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  are  met  with  respect  to  such  with- 
drawal. 

Nothing  in  any  provision  of  law  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  a  plan  to  be  in  exist- 
ence for  any  minimum  period  of  time  in 
order  for  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  to 
apply. 

'(2HA)  The  amount  of  a  withdrawal 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  if 
such  amount  does  not  exceed  the  excess  (de- 
termined as  of  the  excess  determination 
date)  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  determined  under  section 
302(dH8>(A)(ii)  (relating  to  value  of  plan 
assets),  over 

"(ID  125  percent  of  the  current  liability  of 
the  plan  (as  defined  in  section  302(d)(7)). 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  withdrawal  (to  which 
this  subsection  applies)  from  a  plan  which  is 
made  during  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  any  prior  withdrawal  (to  which 
this  subsection  applied)  from  such  plan,  the 
limitation  under  subparagraph  (A)  with  re- 
spect to  the  later  withdrawal  shall  be  the 
lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  limitation  under  subparagraph  (A) 
with  respect  to  such  later  withdrawal  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  subparagraph. 
or 

"(11)  the  excess  (determined  as  of  whichev- 
er of  the  earlier  withdrawals  during  such 
period  results  in  the  least  amount  of  excess) 
of- 

"(I)  the  limitation  under  subparagraph 
(A)  as  of  the  excess  determination  date  for 
such  earlier  withdrawal,  over 


"(II)  the  amount  of  such  earlier  withdraw- 
al plus  all  subsequent  withdrawals  during 
such  period. 

"(C)(i)  In  the  case  of  a  withdrawal  from 
the  surviving  plan  resulting  from  a  merger 
or  consolidation  of  plans  and  such  with- 
drawal occurs  during  the  5-year  period 
which  would  have  been  applicable  under 
subparagraph  (B)  to  any  significant  pre- 
merger plan,  the  limitation  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  applicable  to  the  surviving  plan 
upon  such  withdrawal  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of — 

"(I)  for  each  pre-merger  plan  which  had 
one  or  more  earlier  withdrawals  during  the 
5-year  period  prior  to  the  withdrawal  from 
the  surviving  plan,  the  excess  (determined 
as  of  whichever  of  the  earlier  withdrawals 
during  such  5-year  period  results  in  the 
least  amount  of  excess)  of  the  limitation 
under  subparagraph  (A)  as  of  the  excess  de- 
termination date  for  such  earlier  withdraw- 
al, over  the  amount  of  such  earlier  with- 
drawal plus  all  subsequent  withdrawals 
during  such  period,  and 

"(II)  for  each  pre-merger  plan  which  did 
not  have  any  withdrawals  during  the  5-year 
period  prior  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  sur- 
viving plan,  the  amount  computed  under 
subparagraph  (A)  as  though  the  date  of 
merger  or  consolidation  were  a  withdrawal 
date. 

For  purt>oses  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  'significant  pre-merger  plan'  means  a 
plan  which  was  a  part  of  the  merger  or  con- 
solidation and.  which  had  assets  inunediate- 
ly  prior  to  the  merger  or  consolidation 
which  were  greater  than  3  percent  of  the 
assets  of  the  surviving  plan  immediately 
after  the  merger  or  consolidation. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  assets 
from  a  plan  (which  occurs  during  the  5-year 
period  applicable  under  subparagraph  (B)  to 
such  plan)  to  1  or  more  other  plans  to 
which  this  subsection  applies— 

"(I)  except  as  provided  in  subclause  (II). 
the  limitation  applicable  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  the  transferor  plan  shall  be  un- 
affected by  such  transfer  and  no  such  limi- 
tation shall  apply  to  any  transferee  plan  by 
reason  of  such  transfer,  or 

"(II)  if  the  transfer  is  of  3  percent  or  more 
of  the  fair  market  value  (as  of  the  time  of 
such  transfer)  of  the  assets  of  the  transfer- 
or plan,  the  limitation  applicable  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  such  plan  before  the 
transfer  shall  be  allocated  among  such  plan 
and  each  transferee  plan  in  proportion  to 
the  present  values  of  the  accrued  benefits 
which  are  allocated  in  connection  with  such 
transfer  among  the  transferor  and  trauisfer- 
ee  plans. 

"(iii)  In  the  event  that  any  transferee  plan 
shall  have  had  any  accrued  benefits  prior  to 
a  transfer  of  assets  described  in  clause  (ii), 
such  transfer  shall  be  first  treated  as  a  spin- 
off under  clause  (ii)  followed  by  a  merger 
under  clause  (i). 

"(3)(A)  The  procedures  with  respect  to  a 
withdrawal  from  a  plan  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  if — 

"(i)  such  withdrawal  occurs  within  30  days 
after  the  close  of  the  60-day  period  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (B).  and 

"(11)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
not.  before  the  close  of  such  period,  notified 
the  plan  administrator  of  the  plan  that  such 
withdrawal  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection. 

"(B)(i)  The  60-day  period  referred  to  in 
this  subparagraph  is  the  60-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  notified  of  the  Intent  to 
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withdraw  assets  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion (or.  if  later,  the  date  on  which  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  plan  are  so  notified). 

"(U)  The  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  required  under  clause  (i)  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(I)  the  proposed  date  of  the  withdrawal, 

"(II)  a  certification  by  an  enrolled  actuary 
of  the  nrojected  amount  of  the  limitation 
applicable  under  paragraph  (2)  to  such 
withdrawal, 

"(III)  the  proposed  amount  of  the  with- 
drawal, 

"(IV)  the  entity  making  the  withcirawal. 
and 

"(V)  a  certification  by  the  plan  adminis- 
trator of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  assets 
of  the  plan  (as  of  the  excess  determination 
date),  and  that  no  substantial  change  has 
occurred  which  would  make  the  certifica- 
tion under  subclause  (II)  unreliable. 
The  notice  to  plan  participanU  required 
under  clause  (1)  shall  Include  the  informa- 
tion described  in  subclauses  (I)  and  (IV). 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  any  amount  distributed  to  or  on 
behalf  of  an  employee  (or  his  beneficiaries) 
If  such  amount  could  have  been  so  distribut- 
ed before  termination  of  such  plan  without 
violating  any  provision  of  section  401  of 
such  Code,  or 

"(B)  any  distribution  to  the  employer 
which  is  otherwise  allowable  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'excess  determination  date'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  withdrawal,  any  date 
which  is  not  more  than  120  days  before  the 
date  of  the  earliest  of  the  notices  under 
paragraph  (3)." 

(2)  Exemption  from  prohibited  transac- 
tion RULES.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of 
such  Act  (relating  to  exemptions  from  pro- 
hibited transactions)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(12)  Any  withdrawal  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  403(e).". 

(3)  Exemption  from  FionciARY  rules.— 
Section  404  of  such  Act  (relating  to  fiduci- 
ary duties)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  No  liability  shall  arise  under  this  sec- 
tion or  any  other  provision  of  this  part  by 
reason  of  a  withdrawal  from  a  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  403(e).". 

(4)  Withdrawals  to  be  reported  to 
PBGC.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  4043  of  such 
Act  iE  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (8),  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (9)  as  paragraph  (10),  and  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (8)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(9)  when  there  is  a  withdrawal  which  is 
Intended  to  qualify  under  section  403(e)  of 
this  Act;  or". 

(5)  Authority  to  recapture  withdrawals 
WHicm  DO  NOT  qualify  under  section 
403 (CI. —Section  4045  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  recapture  of  certain  payments)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  trustee  is  authorized  to  recover 
for  the  benefit  of  the  plan  any  withdrawal 
from  the  plan  which  was  intended  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  403(e)  and 
whi(di  did  not  meet  such  requirements.". 

(c)  AuTHoarrY  To  Amend  Plans.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  or 
any  provision  of  the  plan  document,  a  plan 
sponsor  may  amend  the  plan  to  allow  for 
the  withdrawal  or  transfer  of  excess  plan 
assets  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  405  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 


1986  and  section  403(e)  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  if, 
before  such  amendment,  the  plan  provides 
for  the  payment  to  the  employer  of  any  sur- 
plus plan  assets  on  plan  termination. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
withdrawals  or  transfers  occurring  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.« 

By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.  813.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Nation- 
al Literacy  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

NATIONAL  LITERACY  COMMISSION  ACT 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  National  Literacy  Commission  to 
study  the  problems  of  illiteracy  in 
America  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary educational  levels,  and  among 
adults.  This  Commission  would  make 
recommendations  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  concerning  what  steps  are 
necessary  to  fully  eradicate  illiteracy 
from  our  society. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
growing  problem  of  illiteracy  in  our 
Nation.  Present  evidence  indicates 
that  millions  of  Americans  do  not 
have  the  minimal  skills  necessary  to 
function  in  our  society.  These  people 
cannot  read  a  newspaper,  fill  out  a  job 
application,  read  a  ballot,  or  under- 
stand a  warning  label  on  a  bottle  of 
medicine. 

Although  definitions  of  Uliteracy 
vary,  there  can  be  no  denying  the 
scope  of  this  problem  in  the  United 
States.  The  latest  administration  fig- 
ures estimate  that  17  million  to  21  mil- 
lion American  adults.  13  percent  of 
the  population,  are  illiterate  by  the 
simplest  tests  of  everyday  reading, 
writing,  and  comprehension.  Addition- 
ally, illiteracy  rates  among  blacks  and 
other  ethnic  groups  are  disproportion- 
ately high.  Currently,  illiteracy  among 
minority  students,  who  will  constitute 
a  majority  of  the  school-age  popula- 
tion in  10  States  by  the  year  2000.  is  as 
high  as  40  percent. 

While  there  is  no  universally  accept- 
ed international  comparison  of  liter- 
acy, there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
United  States  is  falling  behind  other 
leading  Western  nations  in  literacy 
levels.  The  future  implications  of  this 
trend  are  a  lessening  of  our  compara- 
tive technological  advantage,  a  decline 
in  American  worldwide  prestige,  and, 
most  likely,  an  Increasing  trade  deficit. 
If  we.  as  a  nation,  cannot  teach  our 
citizens  simple  skills  like  reading  and 
writing,  then  how  Is  our  Nation  sup- 
posed to  compete  effectively  in  an  in- 
creasingly complex  and  interdepend- 
ent world? 

At  this  time,  the  Nation's  literacy  re- 
sources are  scattered  and  ineffectively 
deployed.  I  believe  if  the  resources 
now  used  for  teaching  reading  and 
writing  at  all  levels  were  coordinated, 
a  research  and  development  program 


of  considerable  magnitude  would  be 
possible,  with  considerably  less  addi- 
tional effort  and  investment  than  the 
present  fragmented  programs  require. 

The  purpose  of  this  Commission  will 
be  to  survey,  explore,  and  evaluate  ex- 
isting literacy  materials,  to  suggest 
ways  of  filling  specific  gaps  in  those 
materials,  and  to  promulgate  specific 
teacher  qualifications,  incorporating 
personnel  qualities,  behavorial  skills. 
and  professional  Judgments.  Using  the 
findings  of  this  study,  the  Commission 
will  recommend  a  10-year  comprehen- 
sive national  literacy  strategy  to  en- 
courage literacy  standards  for  all 
Americans. 

Certainly,  not  all  of  our  Nation's 
problems  are  singularly  attributable  to 
illiteracy.  Nevertheless,  illiteracy  is  a 
huge  drain  on  our  Nation's  resources.  I 
cite  a  report  by  the  American  Library 
Association  that  claims  fimdamentally 
illiterate  adults  cost  our  society  $224 
billion  annually  in  welfare  payments, 
crime  and  prison  costs,  job  incompe- 
tence, lost  taxes,  and  remedial  educa- 
tion. In  a  time  of  huge  Federal  budget 
and  trade  deficits,  this  figure  is  pa- 
tently unacceptable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  the  establishment  of  this 
Commission.  It  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  strive  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  burdensome  problem, 
both  in  educating  currently  illiterate 
adults  and  making  sure  our  children 
do  not  grow  up  lacking  the  basic  skills 
to  function  in  our  society.  Through 
the  alleviation  of  illiteracy,  the  United 
States  may  improve  economic  produc- 
tivity, national  security,  and  techno- 
logical advancement,  and  gain  an  in- 
formed citizenry  that  can  view  the 
future  with  courage  and  confidence.* 


By  Mr.  EKDMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BiNGAMAW.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
DeConcini): 
S.  814.  A  bill  to  provide  for  minting  a 
circulation  of  $1  coins,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

O.S.  COINAGE  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  reintroduce  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced in  the  100th  Congress  to 
reform  America's  system  of  coinage. 
The  reform  could  save  the  Govern- 
ment and  consimiers  millions  of  dol- 
lars spent  each  year  to  print  dollar 
biUs  and  to  retrofit  vending  and  other 
machines  to  accept  dollar  biUs. 

My  bill  authorizes  the  minting  of  a 
gold-colored  Christopher  Columbus 
dollar  coin,  to  celebrate  Christopher 
Colimibus'  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  It  seems  appropriate  to  honor 
Colimibus  and  the  upcoming  500th  an- 
niversary of  his  discovery.  At  the  same 
time,  we  will  update  our  coinage  and 
create  a  distinct  coin  we  can  use  with 
pride. 
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The  proposal  directs  the  Treasury  to 
put  the  new  coin  into  circulation 
within  18  months  of  enactment  of  the 
legislation.  It  also  requires  the  study 
of  the  advisability  of  phasing  out  the 
production  of  the  penny  and  half- 
dollar  coins  and  of  rounding  final  cash 
sales  to  the  nearest  5  cents. 

Due  to  inflation,  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  coins  has  declined,  of 
course.  In  terms  of  what  it  will  pur- 
chase, a  dollar  today  is  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  a  quarter  in  1950.  Many  other 
countries  have  experienced  this  sort  of 
change  in  buying  power  and  have  up- 
dated their  coinage  because  of  it.  I  be- 
lieve a  dollar  coin  that  is  gold  colored 
and  distinctive  will  be  popular  with 
consumers. 

F*urther.  the  reduced  purchasing 
power  of  the  penny  has  eroded  its  use- 
fulness, while  the  half  dollar  is  in  only 
limited  circulation.  The  need  for  these 
coins  and  the  alternatives  to  their  cir- 
culation must  be  evaluated. 

Several  other  countries  have  intro- 
duced high  denomination  coins  with 
great  success.  They  have  learned  from 
our  experience  with  the  Susan  B.  An- 
thony coin  that  a  distinctive  gold-col- 
ored dollar  coin  is  acceptable  to  con- 
sumers, while  a  silver-colored  one  like 
the  quarter  is  not  acceptable. 

Japan.  England.  Norway,  Australia, 
and  most  recently  Canada  have  circu- 
lated such  coins,  gold  in  color.  In  each 
country,  they  have  provided  for  the 
replacement  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion paper  note,  usually  over  the 
period  of  3  years.  This  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  regarding  our  dollar  bill 
and  deserves  serious  consideration.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Banking 
Committee  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
issue  and  establish  for  the  record  the 
pros  and  cons  of  phasing  out  the 
dollar  biU. 

Why  is  coinage  reform  necessary? 
The  most  significant  reason  to  me  is 
the  savings  to  be  realized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  consumers  from  such 
reform.  Based  on  data  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  the  Govern- 
ment will  save  an  estimated  $117  mil- 
lion each  year  by  minting  a  dollar  coin 
instead  of  printing  a  dollar  bill. 

The  savings  result  from  currency  life 
and  transportation  cost  difference. 
and  from  reduced  shredding  costs.  The 
20-year  life  of  the  coin,  compared  to 
the  18-month  life  of  the  doUar  bill 
yields  the  greatest  part  of  the  savings, 
$75  million  annually.  Another  $39  mil- 
lion savings  would  come  from  the  re- 
duced cost  of  transporting  currency 
from  the  U.S.  Mint  facilities  to  Feder- 
al Reserve  banks.  An  additional  $3  mil- 
lion saving  results  from  not  having  to 
destroy  old.  dirty  dollar  bills  each 
year. 

Additionally,  consimiers  will  benefit 
from  reduced  vending  machine  costs. 
Currently,  the  $2,400  per  unit  cost  of 
dollar  bill  changers  and  the  $400  per 
machine  cost  of  retrofitting  vending 


machines  with  bill  acceptors  are 
passed  to  consumers.  The  dollar  coin 
would  eliminate  these  costs  and  bene- 
fit consumers. 

With  edges  distinguishable  from  the 
quarter,  the  dollar  coin  aids  the  visual- 
ly handicapped.  Using  the  dollar  coin, 
consumers  may  make  small  purchases 
without  the  fear  of  inadvertently 
spending  a  large  bill  or  being  cheated 
out  of  the  correct  change. 

Our  mass  transit  systems  face  ex- 
pensive retrofitting  of  fare  machines 
on  buses.  These  costs  could  be  avoided 
by  the  circulation  of  a  dollar  coin. 
Such  retrofitting  recently  cost  Cleve- 
land. Washington,  and  Chicago  $5  mil- 
lion. $8.7  billion,  and  $15  million  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  pro- 
posed here  calls  for  a  gold-colored  coin 
to  ensure  that  it  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  quarter.  It  is  clear  from  the 
experience  of  other  countries  in  intro- 
ducing high  denomination  coins  and 
from  our  own  experience  with  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  coin,  that  this  new 
coin  will  be  acceptable  to  consimiers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  It  is  time  to  address  the 
need  for  and  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
coinage  reform.* 


By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  815.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  fair 
tax  treatment  of  interstate  transporta- 
tion employees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

PROVIDING  FAIR  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  INTERSTATE 
TRANSPORTATION  EICPLOYEES 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
tax  filing  day.  While  no  one  enjoys 
filing  and  paying  taxes,  imagine  how 
burdensome  and  unfair  it  would  be  if 
we  were  taxed  twice  or  three  times  for 
the  same  income  and  had  to  file  taxes 
in  several  different  States.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  situation  that  some  railroad 
workers  and  truck  drivers  face. 

It  is  therefore  particularly  appropri- 
ate that  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  provide  for  the  fair  taxation 
of  transportation  workers.  Truck  driv- 
ers and  railroad  workers  often  travel 
through  several  States  in  the  course  of 
their  employment.  When  States  at- 
tempt to  impose  State  income  taxes  on 
these  employees  who  are  not  residents 
of  that  State,  the  employees  are  faced 
with  multiple  State  tax  liability  and 
the  burdens  of  filing  tax  returns  in 
many  different  States. 

These  taxes  pose  a  particular  prob- 
lem for  residents  of  States  without 
income  taxes,  such  as  Washington.  Be- 
cause Washington  has  no  income  tax, 
the  railroad  workers  and  truck  drivers 
cannot  get  credit  in  their  State  of  resi- 
dence for  out  of  State  taxes  that  they 
pay.  Yet  because  Washington  has  no 
income  tax,  these  individuals  are  al- 
ready paying  higher  property  and 
sales  taxes  that  the  State  uses  to  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  an  income  tax. 


As  an  example,  begiiming  in  1983. 
the  States  of  Montana  and  Idaho 
began  assessing  back  taxes  against 
Washington  State  railroad  workers 
and  truck  drivers  operating  out  of 
Spokane  and  traveling  through  Idaho 
and  Montana.  In  some  cases,  the  work- 
ers, even  retirees,  were  being  asked  to 
pay  over  $6,000  in  back  taxes  going 
back  6  to  8  years.  Workers  in  other 
States,  such  as  Texas,  also  face  similar 
unfair  tax  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing will  address  this  problem  by 
amending  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  provide  that  railroad  and  truck 
drivers  may  t>e  taxed  only  by  their 
State  of  residence.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  already  limits  the  abili- 
ty of  States  to  require  withholding  for 
income  tax  purposes.  Limiting  with- 
holding has  not  been  effective,  howev- 
er, as  States  have  assessed  back  taxes 
against  employees  by  obtaining  the 
payroll  records  of  the  employing  rail 
or  motor  carrier.  In  at  least  one  State, 
the  State  tax  conunission  has  gar- 
nished the  wages  of  railroad  workers. 

In  1980,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
was  amended  to  limit  taxation  of  air- 
line employees.  This  bill  provides  simi- 
lar protections  to  railroad  and  motor 
carrier  employees. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation,  held  hear- 
ings on  the  issue.  The  Teamsters,  the 
Rail  Labor  Executive  Association  and 
the  United  Transportation  Union  tes- 
tified in  support  of  Federal  legislation. 
No  witnesses  opposed  the  legislation. 

I  would  point  out  one  other  fact  for 
my  Senate  colleagues.  In  a  recent  chal- 
lenge by  Washington  State  railroad 
employees  to  Idaho  taxation,  the 
Idaho  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
taxation  violated  the  constitution's 
equal  protection  clause  and  commerce 
clause.  The  court  held  that  there  was 
insufficient  nexus  between  the  em- 
ployee's activities  and  the  State  of 
Idaho  to  warrant  taxation.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  denied  Idaho's  peti- 
tion for  certiorari.  This  bill,  therefore, 
simply  codifies  what  the  courts  have 
already  ruled  and  eliminates  the  need 
for  additional  lawsuits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  appear  in  the  Record 
following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  815 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Taxation  of  Railroad  Employ- 
ees.—Section  11504(a)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  No  part  of  the  compensation  paid  by 
a  rail  carrier  providing  transportation  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  105  of  this 
title  to  an  employee  who  performs  regularly 
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assigned  duties  as  such  an  employee  on  a 
railroad  In  more  than  one  State,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Income  tax  laws  of  any  State 
or  subdivision  of  that  State,  other  than  the 
SUte  or  subdivision  thereof  of  the  employ- 
ee's residence.". 

Sec.  2.  Taxation  or  Motor  Carrier  Em- 
PLOYnsB.-Section  11504(b)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  compensation  paid  by 
a  motor  carrier  providing  transportation 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  105  of 
this  title  to  an  employee  who  performs  reg- 
ularly assigned  duties  as  such  an  employee 
on  a  motor  vehicle  in  2  or  more  states,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  Income  tax  laws  of  any 
State  or  subdivision  of  that  State,  other 
than  the  State  or  subdivision  thereof  the 
employee's  residence.". 

Sec.  3.  Technical  Corhbctions.— Section 
11504(d)  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "with—"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "with  the  sUte  and  subdivision  of 
residence  of  the  employee.".* 
•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague,  Sen- 
ator AoAHS,  in  introducing  legislation 
to  remedy  an  unfair  tax  situation  af- 
fecting some  railroad  workers  and 
truck  drivers.  Our  legislation  is  simple 
and  straightforward.  It  provides  that  a 
railroad  worker  or  truck  driver  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  can  only 
be  taxed  by  the  State  in  which  the 
workers  resides. 

I  first  learned  of  the  need  for  such 
legislation  several  years  ago  from 
some  of  my  constituents  from  Spo- 
kane. Railroad  workers  and  truck  driv- 
ers who  live  in  Spokane,  yet  ride  or 
drive  through  Idaho  and  Montana 
during  the  course  of  their  work  day, 
were  suddenly  receiving  out-of-State 
tax  notices.  In  some  cases,  workers  and 
retirees,  were  assessed  thousands  of 
dollars  in  back  taxes,  interest,  and 
penalties,  by  Idaho  and  Montana.  The 
burden  of  nonresident  State  income 
taxes  are  particularly  severe  in  States 
such  as  mine  that  choose  to  raise  reve- 
nue through  higher  sales,  property, 
and  business  and  occupation  taxes, 
and  do  not  impose  an  income  tax  on 
their  citizens.  Residents  of  my  State 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  deduct 
nonresident  taxes  on  Washington 
State  income  taxes  as  is  the  case  for 
affected  Individuals  who  are  taxed  by 
other  States  and  who  also  live  in 
States  that  impose  an  income  tax. 
Thus,  my  constituents,  in  effect,  are 
taxed  twice  on  the  same  income. 
Washington  State  truck  drivers  and 
railroad  workers  who  pass  through 
these  States  during  the  course  of  their 
work  day  derive  little  benefit  from,  yet 
pay  for,  the  services  and  operations  of 
other  States  and  localities. 

My  constituents  have  made  a  deci- 
sion to  live  in  Washington  State;  they 
should  not  be  penalized  for  this 
choice.  Many  years  ago.  our  forefa- 
thers stood  up  against  taxation  with- 
out representation.  Today,  we  have  an- 


other chance  to  add  our  voice  to  theirs 
and  correct  this  inequity.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
n£unes  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  12,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Parents  as  Partners  in  Learning  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  54,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967  with  respect  to  the  waiver 
of  rights  under  such  act  without  su- 
pervision, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTT]  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  LiEBERMAN]  Were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  82,  a  bill  to  recog- 
nize the  organization  known  as  the 
82d  Airborne  Division  Association,  Inc. 

S.  135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  135,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  restore 
to  Federal  civilian  employees  their 
right  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  pri- 
vate citizens,  in  the  political  processes 
of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  employ- 
ees from  improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  197,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  insurance  of  certain  mortgages 
for  first-time  homebuyers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  431 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  431,  a 
bill  to  authorize  fimding  for  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission. 

S.  433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan]  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Burns]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  432,  a  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Trsuisportation  to 
identify  scenic  and  historic  roads  and 
to  develop  methods  of  designating, 
promoting,  protecting,  and  enhancing 
roads  as  scenic  and  historic  roads. 


S.  464 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  464,  a  bill  to  promote 
safety  and  health  in  workplaces 
owned,  operated  or  under  contract 
with  the  United  States  by  clarifying 
the  U.S.  obligation  to  observe  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards  and 
clarifying  the  U.S.  responsibility  for 
harm  caused  by  its  negligence  at  any 
workplace  owned  by,  operated  by,  or 
under  contract  with  the  United  States. 

S.  488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  488,  a  bill  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  and  leadership  to  a  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration of  renewable  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  technologies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  519 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bhigaman]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  519,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
smoking  on  any  scheduled  airline 
flight  in  Intrastate,  interstate,  or  over- 
seas air  transportation. 

S.  618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  618,  a  bUl  to  authorize 
the  Indian  American  Forum  for  Politi- 
cal Education  to  establish  a  memorial 
to  Mahatma  Gandhi  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  691 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAtrrENBERG, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  E>omenici]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  691,  a  bill  to  require 
certain  information  In  the  National 
Driver  Register  to  be  made  available 
in  connection  with  an  application  for  a 
license  to  be  in  control  and  direction 
of  a  commercial  vessel. 

S.  758 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  758.  a  bUl  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  moni- 
tor the  adherence  by  certain  United 
States  corporations  to  principles  of 
nondiscrimination  and  freedom  of  op- 
portunity in  employment  practices  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

S.  779 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
779,  a  bUl  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
agricultural  nitrogen  on  ground  water 
and  surface  water  quality  by  establish- 
ing a  nationwide  educational  program 
aimed  at  American  farmers,  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  agricultural  best  man- 
agement practices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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SSKATI  JOINT  RXSOLUnON  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiKCLE],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hetlin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  10,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  month  of  May  1989  as 
"National  Foster  Care  Month." 

SKMATC  JOINT  RKSOLtTTIOH  7 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DODD]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 71,  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  16  through  22,  1989,  as  "National 
Ceramic  Industry  Recognition  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senate  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  84.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  April  30,  1989,  as  "National 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  Centennial  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RKSOLimON  91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley], 
the  Senator  from  Lousiana  [Mr. 
Bbkaux],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inoute],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
anc],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  LiKBERMAN],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  LucAR],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McCLxrax],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Bdr.  Metzknbaum],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Numr],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Prxssler],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (BAr.  Reid].  the  Senator 


from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robb],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Sanpord],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  91,  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  April  28.  1989,  as  "Flight 
Attendant  Safety  Professionals'  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  8« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kerry]  was  aulded  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  86,  a 
resolution  to  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  appoint  a  special 
commission  to  consider  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pan  American  World  Airways 
flight  103,  and  the  security  of  air 
travel. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 97,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  terror- 
ism. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

REFORM,   RECOVERY.   AND   EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  47 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  774)  to  reform, 
recapitalize,  and  consolidate  the  Fed- 
eral deposit  insurance  system,  to  en- 
hance the  regulatory  and  enforcement 
powers  of  Federal  financial  institu- 
tions regulatory  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  237,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following; 

"(3)  Phasb-in  for  small  institutions.— 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (1),  an  institution  with  assets  of 
$100,000,000  or  less  as  of  April  12,  1989. 
shall  t>e  considered  In  full  compliance  with 
uniformly  applicable  capital  standards  not 
less  stringent  than  standards  applicable  to 
national  banks  if  It  maintains  capital  stand- 
ards established  under  this  subsection  ac- 
cording to  the  following  timetable: 

"(A)  not  later  than  June  1,  1994.  each  sav- 
ings association  shall  have  total  capital 
equal  to  at  least  100  percent  of  the  amount 
required  for  full  compliance  as  of  that  date: 

"(B)  not  later  than  June  1,  1993,  each  sav- 
ings association  shall  have  total  capital 
equal  to  at  least  90  percent  of  the  amount 
required  for  full  compliance  as  of  that  date: 


"(C)  not  later  than  June  1.  1992,  each  sav- 
ings association  shall  have  total  capital 
equal  to  at  least  80  percent  of  the  amount 
required  for  full  compliance  as  of  that  date: 
and 

"(D)  not  later  than  June  1,  1991,  each  sav- 
ings association  shall  have  total  capital 
equal  to  at  least  70  percent  of  the  amount 
required  for  full  compliance  as  of  that  date. 

On  page  237,  line  9,  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
"(4)". 

On  page  239,  line  21,  strike  "(4)"  and 
Insert  "(5)". 

On  page  240,  line  2,  after  "1991".  insert 
the  following:  ",  or  June  1,  1994,  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3)". 


GORTON  (AND  ADAMS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  48 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Adams)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  S.  774.  supra:  as  follows: 

capital  standards— RETAINED  MORTGAGE 
SERVICING  RIGHTS 

On  page  236,  line  15  strike  "Goodwill"  and 
insert  "Exceptions":  In  line  17  strike  "good- 
will": in  line  18  insert  "goodwill"  after 
"(A)":  in  line  24  Insert  "goodwill"  after 
"(B)".  On  page  237,  line  8  strike  the  period 
and  Insert  ";  and"  and  Insert  thereafter  the 
following: 

(C)  Retained  mortgage  servicing  rights  to 
the  extent  that  such  inclusion  was  permit- 
ted pursuant  to  a  written  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

.  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
armounce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Wednesday.  May  17, 
1989,  at  10  a.m.,  in  SR-332  to  receive 
testimony  on  trading  practices  in  the 
commodity  futures  markets. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Ken  Ackerman  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-2035. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry will  hold  a  field  hearing  on  Tues- 
day, April  26,  1989,  from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  in  Bismarck,  ND,  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act 
of  1987. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Suzy  Dittrich  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-2035. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
armounce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  EUectri- 
fication  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will  hold 
hearings  on  Thursday.  May  11,  1989. 
and  Tuesday.  May  16.  1989.  at  9:30 
a.m..  in  SR-332  to  continue  receiving 
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testimony  on  rural  development.  Sena- 
tor Heflin  will  preside. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Marvin  Konyha  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  at  224-4124. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Thursday,  April  20,  at  10  a.m., 
in  SE)-342  Dirksen  on  the  nomination 
hearing  of  Michael  W.  Parrell  to  be  an 
associate  judge  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals. 

For  further  information,  please  call 
Len  Weiss,  staff  director,  at  224-4751. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  April  17  at  5 
p.m.  to  hold  a  nomination  hearing  on 
Reginald  Bartholomew,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Coordinating 
Security  Assistance  Programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATXTRAL 
RESOITRCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
committee  of  the  Senate  Elnergy  and 
Natural  Resources  Conunittee  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  2  p.m.,  April  17,  1989,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  388,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  5-year,  staggered  terms  for 
members  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
lation Commission,  and  S.  389,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Department  of  Energy  Or- 
ganization Act  to  establish  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural 
Gas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


eration  between  State  governments 
and  judiciaries.  Concerted  efforts  have 
been  made  by  organizations  public  and 
private  to  locate  "missing  child,"  who 
after  exhaustive  searches  frequently 
prove  to  have  been  abducted  by  the 
noncustodial  parent.  As  a  society,  we 
realize  that  abduction  is  not  an  inno- 
cent game  of  tug-o-war  between  two 
loving  parents.  Without  question,  the 
disputed  youth  suffers  emotional  and 
psychological  harm,  which  exacer- 
bates already  bruised  feelings  result- 
ing from  the  separation. 

Sadly,  a  new  twist  to  the  problem  of 
child  abduction  has  arisen;  namely, 
international  child  abduction.  Signifi- 
cant steps  have  already  been  taken  to 
address  this  development.  The  United 
States  signed  the  Hague  Convention 
which,  among  other  things,  facilitates 
the  return  of  abducted  children.  Also, 
the  State  Department  has  established 
a  desk  to  deal  with  and  coordinate 
each  case  of  international  child  abduc- 
tion. The  measure  is  a  significant  addi- 
tional step  in  the  development  of  an 
effective  policy  response. 

The  most  effective  way  to  deal  with 
international  child  abduction  is  to  pre- 
vent its  occurrence.  By  making  it  a 
felony  crime,  we  will  xmderscore  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  view  such 
activity.  Moreover,  when  abductions 
do  occur,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Federal 
crime  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  of- 
ficials seeking  extradition  of  those  in- 
dicted for  the  offense. 

Making  international  child  abduc- 
tion a  Federal  offense  is  a  proper  exer- 
cise of  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
stitutional authority  to  regulate  for- 
eign commerce.  Indeed,  given  the 
international  scope  of  the  problem,  ef- 
fective enforcement  requires  Federal 
intervention. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PARENTAL 
I  CHILD  ABDUCTION  ACT 

•  M!r.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  Senator  Dixon  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  185,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
criminal  code  to  make  international 
parental  child  abduction  a  Federal  of- 
fense. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  witnessed 
the  increased  incidence  of  family  dis- 
solution which  has  brought  about  a 
host  of  associated  problems.  Among 
these,  is  child  abduction.  While  sepa- 
ration and  divorce  is  frequently 
marked  by  competing  claims  for  custo- 
dy of  minor  children,  recent  times 
have  seen  losing  parties  resort  to  self- 
help  by  abducting  their  own  children. 

This  manifestation  of  love  and  self- 
ishness has  given  rise  to  greater  coop- 


one  bill,  S.  6,  which  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent at  least  some  of  the  authorities  I 
had  as  Governor. 

S.  6  was  introduced  by  Senators 
Dole,  McCain,  myself,  and  several 
others  on  the  1st  day  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress. We  did  it  then  to  highlight  its 
importance  and  to  show  our  determi- 
nation to  make  it  a  priority  for  pas- 
sage this  year. 

Our  bill's  basic  strength  is  its  sim- 
plicity. After  Congress  passes  an  ap- 
propriations bill,  our  bill  would  give 
the  President  10  days  to  rescind  all,  or 
part,  of  a  various  appropriation.  Con- 
gress then  has  10  days  to  react,  and  if 
they  pass  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
then  the  President's  rescission  is  re- 
jected. 

This  allows  the  President  to  cut  back 
surgically  rather  than  vetoing  an 
entire  bill,  and  it  would  mean  that 
Congressmen  would  have  to  think 
twice  about  trying  to  sneak  their  last 
second  pork  into  a  bill. 

Naturally,  some  will  argue  that  this 
gives  the  President  too  much  author- 
ity, but  my  response  is  that  we  need 
authority  someplace.  Since  Congress 
stripped  the  executive  of  their  im- 
poundment and  rescission  authorities 
in  1974,  we  have  seen  the  deficit  rise 
from  $6  to  $220  billion,  and  even  now 
it  is  hovering  just  above  $160  billion. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
those  of  us  supporting  budget  reform 
and  wiU  help  us  enact  S.  6  into  law.« 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.  6,  ENHANCED 
RESCISSION 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  today  I, 
like  many  other  Americans,  sent  my 
1988  income  tax  return  off  to  the  IRS. 
In  doing  so,  I  was  reminded  yet  again 
of  how  our  tax  dollars  are  spent— or 
misspent— and  thought  I  would  take 
this  opportunity  to  comment  on  Fed- 
eral spending  and  our  budget  process. 

As  a  former  Governor,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  address  firsthand  the  op- 
portunities and  challenges  of  balanc- 
ing a  $5  billion  budget.  My  State  of 
Missouri  has  a  balanced  budget  re- 
quirement and  after  my  election  in 
1980  I  was  immediately  faced  with  a 
sea  of  red  ink  left  by  my  predecessor. 

Bringing  our  budget  back  into  com- 
pliance was  not  easy,  but  at  least  I  had 
the  tools  at  my  disposal  to  do  it— 
namely  the  line  item  veto  and  rescis- 
sion authority. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  join  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  speaking  on  behalf  of 


TERRY  ANDERSON 
•  Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    President, 
today  marks  the  1.493d  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  that  a  column  by  Terry  Ander- 
son's sister.  Peggy  Say.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  13.  1987.  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

Get  the  Hostages  Out 
(By  Peggy  Say) 

For  a  year,  the  United  SUtes  Government 
has  been  frozen  In  its  approach  to  the 
plight  of  the  Americans  held  hostage  in 
Lebanon.  Eght  imprisoned  Americans  have 
been  devalued  by  their  Government— there 
are  few  other  words  to  describe  the  hostage 
policy  followed  in  Washington  since  disclo- 
sure of  the  Administration's  arms  deal  with 
Iran. 

Their  case  is  not  a  public  crisis,  and  there 
is  no  pressure  on  the  White  House  to  press 
for  an  end  to  their  agony.  For  the  hostages, 
and  for  those  of  us  who  love  them,  their 
captivity  is  a  crisis  every  day  it  continues. 

Terry  Anderson,  my  brother,  has  been 
held  longer  than  any  other  hostage.  On 
E)ec.  10,  It  will  be  1,000  days  since  he  was 
seized  by  kidnappers  in  Beirut,  where  he 
served  as  chief  Middle  East  correspondent 
of  The  Associated  Press.  His  captors  have 
Identified  themselves  only  as  the  Islamic 
Jihad.  They  apparently  are  members  of  the 
extremist  Shllte  faction  known  as  Hezbol- 
lah. 

The  time  Is  long  past  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  seek  new  approaches  in  the  frustrat- 
ing effort  to  gain  freedom  for  the  hostages 
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without  further  abrld^ng  Its  own  policy 
■gainst  concessions  to  terrorists.  I  do  not 
argue  against  the  policy,  only  against  the  in- 
action. 

President  Reagan  should  now  appoint  a 
special  envoy— a  man  or  woman  of  achieve- 
ment and  stature— to  work  toward  freedom 
for  the  hostages.  The  envoy  could  be  a  reli- 
gious leader,  an  educator,  a  Jurist,  perhaps  a 
Journalist.  In  any  case,  it  should  be  a  person 
whose  credentials  and  impartiality  are 
above  challenge:  a  person  like  Terry. 

This  special  envoy  should  have  no  other 
portfolio.  He  or  she  should  not  be  asked  to 
carry  the  weight  of  responsibility  for  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East  or  for 
American  policies  elsewhere.  The  envoy 
should  proceed  «ithln  the  limits  of  Ameri- 
can policy  but  without  bureaucratic  distrac- 
tions or  restraints. 

He  should  be  someone  who  can  work  with 
governments,  with  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions and  with  religious  leaders  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Those  contacts  almost  certainly 
would  Include  people  and  groups  America 
considers  to  be  terrorists.  Our  distaste  for 
terrorists  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  such 
people  hold  the  keys  to  our  hostages'  cells. 

The  need  for  such  a  person  is  made  great- 
er by  the  sad  fact  that  Terry  Waite,  the  An- 
glican Church  envoy  who  worked  to  negoti- 
ate freedom  for  the  hostages,  is  marking  his 
10th  month  as  a  hostage  himself. 

The  appointment  of  a  highly  visible  spe- 
cial envoy  would  once  again  move  the  plight 
of  the  hostages  into  public  attention.  The 
past  year  of  silence  and  the  national  self-ex- 
amination stemming  from  the  Iran  arms 
deal  have  done  nothing  to  help  my  brother 
and  the  other  captives. 

So  I  ask  that  the  President  shift  the  hos- 
tage situation  from  the  political  to  the  hu- 
manitarian arena.  The  imprisonment  of 
Americans  in  Lebanon  is  a  human  rights 
problem,  a  moral  issue,  a  humanitarian  out- 
rage. 

The  Administration  has  never  opposed 
contacts  or  discussions  with  the  captors. 
The  stated  policy  has  been  against  conces- 
sions to  terrorism. 

Perhaps  through  an  envoy  it  will  become 
possible  to  open  a  line  of  communication  to 
the  captors.  Perhaps  not.  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  lost  in  the  effort.  So  I  ask  Mr. 
Reagan  to  try  again.  This  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, don't  use  American  weapons  of  war. 
this  time,  use  American  weapons  of  con- 
science. Our  nation  stands  for  freedom,  reli- 
gious tolerance  and  respect  for  human 
rights.  We  should  seek  to  apply  those  prin- 
ciples in  the  plight  of  those  eight  Americans 
who  have  been  deprived  of  all  their  rights.* 


UMI 


ACHIEVEMENTS    OP    THE    IRANI- 
AN-AMERICAN COMMUNITY 

•  Mr.  WnJSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  focus  the  Senate's  attention 
on  the  remarkable  achievements  of 
the  Iranian-American  community. 
Over  700,000  men  and  women  of  Per- 
sian descent  live  in  my  home  State, 
and  their  patriotic  spirit,  as  well  as 
their  success  in  business,  the  profes- 
sions, and  political  life  illustrate  that 
America's  most  recent  immigrants  con- 
tinue to  uphold  our  country's  most  en- 
during values  of  opportunity,  individ- 
ual dignity,  and  freedom  of  associa- 
tion. 

Tet     the     Iranian-Americans.     Mr. 
President,    carry    a    unique    burden 


today  as  a  result  of  the  dark  shadow 
that  the  Khomeini  regime  has  cast 
over  the  culture  and  history  of  their 
homeland.  In  the  newspapers,  we  read 
of  Iranians  engaged  in  prayer  services 
that  degenerate  into  anti-Western  ral- 
lies. We  constantly  hear  of  pronounce- 
ments from  Teheran  condemning  the 
"Great  Satan"  or  issuing  death  war- 
rants for  unarmed  civilians.  How  many 
of  us,  Mr.  President,  think  of  terms 
like  "radical,"  "fanatic,"  or  "revolu- 
tionary" at  the  mere  mention  of  an 
Iranian  person  or  place? 

The  Iranian-Americans,  however, 
have  another  story  to  tell  about  their 
noble  and  ancient  heritage.  It  is  a 
story  of  people  and  families  who  have 
a  genuine  faith  in  God  with  an  equally 
fervent  devotion  to  the  idea  of  toler- 
ance. It  is  a  story  of  children,  house- 
wives, doctors,  and  businessmen  who 
share  the  anguish  and  frustration  of 
their  fellow  Americans  at  the  irration- 
al acts  of  terrorism  committed  against 
their  copatriots  overseas.  And  it  is  the 
story,  Mr.  President,  of  civic  activists 
who  have  made  the  dream  of  their 
adopted  land  come  alive  in  communi- 
ties from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Boston 
Bay. 

The  Iranian-American  Republican 
Coimcil  of  Southern  California  has 
started  an  effort  to  combat  the  stereo- 
types and  prejudices  that  follow  all 
too  many  Iranians  who  have  made  this 
country  their  own.  The  council  recent- 
ly sent  me  a  letter  which  succinctly 
expresses  the  problem  but  extends  the 
strong  hope  for  an  effective  solution.  I 
ask.  Mr.  President,  that  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Iranian  American 
Republican  CoimciL. 
Loa  Angeles.  CA.  March  27,  1989. 
Hon.  Senator  Pete  Wilson. 
Hart  Office  Building, 
Waahington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wilson:  In  July  of  1988. 
the  USS  Vlncennes  mistakenly  shot  down 
an  Iranian  airliner  in  the  Persian  Oulf .  kill- 
ing 290  people.  Recently,  a  bomb  blasted 
through  a  van  driven  by  Sharon  Rogers,  the 
wife  of  Captain  Will  Rogers  who  commands 
the  Vlncennes.  Fortunately.  Mrs.  Rogers  es- 
caped unharmed.  But  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  bomb  blast  a  question  echoes  through 
the  news  media:  have  the  borders  of  the 
U.S..  long  thought  impregnable,  been  sliced 
open  by  the  terrorists?  Will  terrorism,  al- 
ready unchecked  abroad,  now  have  to  be 
fought  at  home? 

Frightening  as  it  is  to  the  American  popu- 
lace at  large,  this  issue  is  doubly  disturbing 
to  Iranian  Americans  who  fear  that  the 
bomb  blast,  coming  hot  on  the  heels  of  the 
Salman  Rushdie  affair  and  the  explosion  of 
Pan  Am  103,  will  fuel  yet  another  wave  of 
anti-Iranian  fervor  in  the  United  States. 

The  fall  of  the  Shah  in  1979  gave  rise  to  a 
massive  exodus  from  Iran.  Many  of  those 
who  managed  to  escape  the  Khomeini 
regime  came— naturally— to  the  U.S.  It  is  es- 
timated that  California  alone  houses 
700.000  Iranians— the  figure  for  the  U.S.  is 
much  higher. 

The  vast  majority  of  Iranians  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  are  fiercely  anti- 


Khomeini.  His  regime  has  cost  them  loved 
ones,  livelihoods,  and  their  cultural  herit- 
age. They  have  come  to  this  country  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  principles  of  democra- 
cy, freedom,  and  tolerance  which  form  the 
bedrock  on  which  the  United  States  was 
built.  To  them  America  is  not  the  Oreat 
Satan— it  is  the  Oreat  Saviour. 

Nevertheless.  Iranians  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  petty  prejudices  and  misguid- 
ed animosities  of  those  who  fail,  or  refuse, 
to  distinguish  between  the  Iranian  people, 
and  Khomeini's  government.  The  Iranian 
community  here  is  rife  with  reports  of  dis- 
crimination against  Iranians.  Many  of  them 
feel  ostracized  and  rejected.  In  these  feel- 
ings lie  the  seeds  of  future  conflict. 

The  Iranian  American  Republican  Council 
is  dedicated  to  preventing  that  conflict  by 
bridging  the  gap  between  Iranian  Americans 
and  other  Americans.  Its  objective  is  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  assimilation  of 
Iranians  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life,  while  safeguarding  their  unique  cultur- 
al identity. 

Iranian  Americans  have  much  to  offer. 
Let  us  not  allow  bias  and  bigotry  to  Impede 
the  positive  contributions  they  can  make. 
Let  us  not  Indict  the  innocent.  Let  us  not 
victimize  those  who  are  already  victims. 

We  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and 
would  appreciate  any  assistance  you  may  be 
able  to  give  in  order  to  bring  the  aspira- 
tions, as  well  as  the  concerns,  of  Iranian 
Americans  to  the  attention  of  all  Americans. 
Sincerely. 
Iranian      Americam  Republican 

CotmciL.* 


HONORING  THE  FAMILY 
HEALTH  PLAN 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  Family 
Health  Plan  of  Wisconsin  on  its  10th 
anniversary. 

For  a  decade  now,  the  Family 
Health  Plan  has  been  serving  the  Mil- 
waukee community  with  dedication 
and  excellence.  By  offering  consumers 
more  choice— and  a  greater  voice  in 
important  health  care  decisions— the 
Family  Health  Plan  is  able  to  provide 
quality  health  care  to  70,000  Milwau- 
keeans. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  depth  of  its 
goals  and  the  breadth  of  its  accom- 
plishments, the  Family  Health  Plan 
deserves  the  respect  of  all  Wisconsin- 
ites.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  "Family 
Health  Plan  Mission"— its  own  elo- 
quent expression  of  its  goals— be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Family  Health  Plan  Mission 

The  mission  of  Family  Health  Plan  Is  to 
develop  and  operate  quality  cost-effective 
health  care  programs  that  achieve  the  fol- 
lowing goals: 

To  pursue  high  standards  of  quality  in  the 
delivery  of  health  care. 

To  operate  health  care  programs  in  a 
manner  that  achieves  cost-effectiveness  to 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

To  foster  Innovation  in  the  development 
of  health  care  programs. 

To  give  the  health  consumer  a  choice  as 
to  the  type  of  health  care  system  they  wish 
to  use. 
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To  develop  an  organized  system  of  health 
care  offering  a  comprehensive  set  of  bene- 
fits with  maximum  accessibility. 

To  give  the  health  consumer  a  voice  and 
some  control  in  the  operations  of  the  health 
care  delivery  system. 

To  encourage  members  to  participate  in 
the  practice  of  preventive  health  mainte- 
nance as  an  alternative  to  crisis-oriented 
care.« 


FIGHTING  BACK:  AN  INITIATIVE 

IN       THE       BATTLE       AGAINST 

DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  great  challenges  facing  our 
Nation  is  the  current  epidemic  of  drug 
abuse.  As  cochairman  with  Senator 
Sam  Nuwif  of  the  Democratic  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Working  Group,  I  have 
been  concerned  that  sufficient  re- 
sources are  devoted  toward  reducing 
the  demand  for  illegal  drugs  and  alco- 
hol through  preventive  efforts  such  as 
education,  treatment,  and  prevention. 

I  rise  to  advise  my  colleagues  of  a 
significant  opportunity  to  advance 
these  efforts.  At  a  news  conference  at 
New  York  University  on  February  6, 
1989,  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foun- 
dation—the Nation's  largest  health 
care  philanthropy— announced  the 
biggest  single  commitment  of  private 
funds  ever  to  be  applied  to  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 
Through  a  program  entitled  "Fighting 
Back,"  the  foundation  will  dedicate 
$26.4  million  to  help  medium-sized 
communities,  those  with  populations 
of  100,000  to  250,000.  reduce  the 
demand  for  illegal  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished 
former  colleague  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  current  president  of 
New  York  University,  Dr.  John  Brade- 
mas.  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committees  for 
"Fighting  Back."  The  committee  will 
assist  the  foundation  in  reviewing 
grant  proposals  and  in  recommending 
projects  to  the  foundation's  staff  and 
board  of  trustees.  I  should  note  that 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  Dr.  Brade- 
mas  sponsored  the  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1970  which  for  the  first 
time  provided  Federal  funds  for  drug 
abuse  education  programs  in  schools 
and  other  settings. 

The  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Founda- 
tion and  its  president,  Leighton  M. 
Cluff.  M.D..  are  to  be  commended  on 
this  pioneering  effort.  I  hope  many 
communities  across  the  country  will 
apply  for  grants  under  this  competi- 
tive program. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  assist  com- 
munities that  may  want  to  apply  for 
funds  from  "Fighting  Back,"  I  ask 
that  this  program's  call  for  proposals 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  document  follows: 


[The  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation] 
Fighting  Back:  Community  Initiatives  To 

Reduce  Demand  for  Illegal  Drugs  and 

Alcohol 

The  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation 
announces  the  availability  of  $26.4  million 
in  grants  to  support  Intensive,  community- 
wide  Initiatives  to  reduce  the  demand  for  il- 
legal drugs  and  alcohol.  The  purpose  of 
these  community-wide  initiatives  is  to  dem- 
onstrate that  by  consolidating  resources  and 
creating  a  single  community-wide  system  of 
prevention,  early  identification,  treatment 
and  after-care,  communities  can,  over  time, 
achieve  substantial  reductions  in  the 
demand  for— and  consequently  the  use  of— 
Illegal  drugs  and  alcohol.  The  proposed 
demand-reduction  activities  would  comple- 
ment and  reinforce  ongoing  efforts  to 
reduce  the  illegal  drug  supply  and  to  regu- 
late the  use  of  alcohol. 

Eligible  communities  can  compete  for 
both  planning  and  Implementation  grants 
under  this  program.  As  many  as  12  commu- 
nities win  be  selected  to  receive  one-  or  two- 
year  planning  grants  of  up  to  $100,000  per 
year.  Once  communities  have  completed 
planning  and  development,  they  will  be  eli- 
gible to  compete  for  five-year  implementa- 
tion grants.  As  many  as  eight  implementa- 
tion grants  of  up  to  $3  million  each  will  be 
awarded. 

This  Foundation  program  is  intended  for 
medium-sized  communities- those  with  pop- 
ulations of  from  100,000  to  250,000— that  are 
experiencing  serious  problems  with  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  and  that  have  made  these 
problems  among  their  highest  priorities. 
Also  eligible  are  other  geographic  areas 
with  similar-sized  populations,  such  as 
multi-county  regions  or  parts  of  larger 
cities,  if  they  can  demonstrate,  based  on 
previous  successful  efforts  to  address  com- 
munity-wide problems,  that  they  have  the 
authority  and  the  capacity  to  make  and  im- 
plement the  policies  required  to  achieve 
their  objectives  under  these  grants. 

A  key  feature  of  these  Initiatives  is  that 
each  applicant  community  will  be  required 
to  establish  a  citizens'  task  force  on  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  to  provide  oversight, 
guidance,  and  support.  The  task  force 
should  Include  community  leaders,  health 
professionals,  clergy,  school  officials,  par- 
ents, law  enforcement  officials,  and  other 
concerned  and  Influential  citizens. 

The  grants  will  be  awarded  to  an  organiza- 
tion within  the  applicant  community  that 
has  shown  it  is  able  to  coordinate  multiple 
health  and  social  services  and  to  work  effec- 
tively with  community  groups  and  organiza- 
tions whose  participation  would  be  essential 
to  addressing  the  substance  abuse  problem 
successfully. 

BACKGRODIfD 

Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  is  a  major  public 
health  problem  in  the  United  SUtes.  Data 
underscore  the  pervasiveness— and  the  ur- 
gency—of the  problem: 

One  in  eight  Americans  over  age  11  has 
used  an  illegal  drug  at  least  once  in  the  past 
month. 

Between  1983  and  1987,  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  data  are  currently  available, 
cocaine-related  deaths  more  than  tripled 
and  cocaine-related  emergency  room  visits 
incretised  more  than  five-fold. 

In  Florida,  a  state  particularly  hard  hit  by 
the  cocaine  epidemic,  the  estimated  number 
of  cocaine-addicted  babies  jumped  from  200 
in  1986  to  2,000  In  1987,  and  is  estimated  to 
have  reached  10,000  in  1988— approximately 
one  baby  In  every  17  bom  in  the  state. 


An  estimated  18  million  Americans— ap- 
proximately one  out  of  every  10  adults- 
have  either  symptoms  of  alcohol  dependen- 
cy or  significant  problems  associated  with 
alcohol  consumption. 

Approximately  half  of  all  motor  vehicle 
fatalities  in  this  country  are  alcohol-related; 
nearly  a  quarter-million  Americans  have 
been  killed  in  an  alcohol-related  automobile 
crash  in  the  past  decade. 

In  our  nation  and  In  our  communities,  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  take  a  staggering 
human  toll:  In  deaths:  In  Illness;  injury,  and 
disability;  In  health  effects  on  the  infants  of 
drug  and  alcohol -abusing  parents;  in  the 
mental  health  consequences  of  dlsorderd 
lives.  The  social  costs  also  are  enormous;  a 
workforce  with  diminished  productivity;  in- 
creased demands  on  our  health  care,  law  en- 
forcement, judicial,  and  corrections  systems; 
drug-related  violence;  and  the  undermining 
of  the  goals  of  our  educational  and  social 
welfare  programs.  All  told,  the  annual  costs 
to  society  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  $229  billion  in  1990— $136 
billion  for  alcohol  abuse,  $76  billion  for  drug 
abuse,  and  $17  billion  for  intravenous  drug- 
related  AIDS. 

Local  communities  are  trying  to  fight 
back.  The  most  common  response  is 
stepped-up  law  enforcement,  focused  espe- 
cially on  reducing  the  supply  and  sales  of  il- 
legal drugs.  Comparatively  less  has  been 
done  to  try  to  reduce  demand  through  pre- 
ventive education  and  expanded  treatment, 
and  these  efforts  have  generally  been  short- 
term,  piecemeal,  and  disappointing. 

Obstacles  to  addressing  the  demand  side 
of  the  problem  include: 

The  lack  of  forceful  and  sustained  com- 
munity leadership  to  set  priorities  and  clear- 
ly articulate  community  norms  with  regard 
to  substance  abuse: 

Inadequate  public  awareness  of  the  extent 
of  the  local  substance  abuse  problem  and  of 
the  need  for  all  citizens  and  organizations  in 
the  community  to  work  together  to  solve  it; 

Overrellance  on  law  enforcement  and  the 
control  of  supply  as  the  only  means  of  re- 
ducing use  and  abuse; 

Fragmented,  scanty  resources  for  preven- 
tion and  treatment;  and 

The  lack  of  resources  for  sytems  planning, 
development,  initial  implementation,  and 
coordination. 

Despite  these  obstacles,  communities  in- 
creasingly recognize  that  substance  abuse  is 
a  major  public  health  problem,  which  must 
be  attacked  by  reducing  demand  as  well  as 
supply,  and  that  reducing  demand  will  re- 
quire a  community-wide  consensus  and  com- 
mitment to  prevention  and  treatment. 

GOALS  or  FIGHTING  BACK 

The  goal  of  this  Foundation  program  is  to 
help  bring  about  significant  reductions  in  il- 
legal drug  use  and  alcohol  abuse  in  up  to 
eight  moderately-sized  communities  that 
have  serious  substance  abuse  problems.  The 
outcomes  expected  include: 

A  measurable  and  sustained  reduction  in 
the  initiation  of  drug  and  alcohol  use  among 
children  and  adolescents; 

A  reduction  in  drug  and  alcohol-related 
deaths  and  injuries,  especially  among  chil- 
dren, adolescents,  and  young  adults; 

A  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  health 
problems  related  to  or  exacerbated  by  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse; 

A  reduction  in  on-the-job  problems  and  in- 
juries related  to  substance  abuse;  and 

A  reduction  In  drug-related  crime. 
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PROOIUlf  SnUTKGICS 

The  principal  strategy  to  be  attempted  in 
these  community  initiatives  Is  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  Illegal  drugs  and  alcohol.  To  ac- 
complish this,  grantees  will  develop  and  im- 
plement a  single,  community-wide  system  of 
prevention  and  treatment  that  includes,  at  a 
minimum,  the  following  four  elements: 

(Da  highly  visible  public  awareness  cam- 
paign designed  to  generate  broad- based 
community  support  for  efforts  to  reduce 
demand.  Such  a  campaign  could  involve 
local  news  and  Information  media,  public  of- 
ficials, business  and  religious  leaders,  civic 
groups,  the  local  medical  society,  and  others 
with  high  visibility  and  credibility.  The 
campaign  will  be  important  to  sustaining 
the  public's  interest  and  commitment 
throughout  the  life  of  the  initiative. 

(2)  a  multifaceted  prevention  effort  tar- 
geted especially  at  children,  adolescents, 
and  young  adults.  This  could  Include:  (a) 
prevention  programs  In  the  schools,  as  well 
as  in  out-of-school  settings  such  as  youth 
clubs,  athletic  teams,  and  youth-serving 
agencies:  (b)  development  of  recreational  ac- 
tivities: and  (c)  prevention  training  for 
peers,  parents,  teachers,  coaches,  clergy, 
physicians,  and  employers. 

(3)  well-defined  program  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  early  identification,  assess- 
ment, and  Initial  referral  into  treatment  of 
people  with  drug  or  alcohol  problems.  This 
could  be  targeted  at  one  or  more  age  groups 
and  might  include:  (a)  inpatient  hospital 
case-finding  programs:  (b)  employee  assist- 
ance programs:  and  (c)  student  assistance 
programs  in  the  schools  and  on  local  college 
and  vocational  school  campuses.  These  pro- 
grams would  emphasize  training  for  physi- 
cians, employers,  teachers,  counselors, 
clergy,  and  others  in  identifying  youth  with 
substance  abuse  problems  and  would  Involve 
uniform  referral  procedures  to  facilitate 
further  assessment  and  treatment. 

(4)  a  broad  range  of  accessible  options  for 
treatment  and  relapse  prevention,  such  as 
individual  and  group  outpatient  treatment 
and  follow-up.  day  treatment,  inpatient  resi- 
dential treatment,  and  transitional  residen- 
tial care.  Case  management  mechanisms 
could  be  developed  to  help  coordinate  pa- 
tient care  and  to  ensure  that  patients  are 
matched  to  the  services  most  appropriate 
for  their  needs. 

These  combined  efforts  have  two  simulta- 
neous goals:  to  limit  the  number  of  new 
users  through  public  education  and  preven- 
tion activities:  and,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
current  substance  abusers  through  early 
identification,  treatment,  and  relapse  pre- 
vention. U  these  goals  are  achieved,  over 
time,  the  funded  communities  should  begin 
to  see  a  reduced  demand  for  illegal  drugs 
and  alcohol.  To  maximize  their  collective 
Impact,  all  activities  within  these  systems 
must  be  closely  coordinated  and.  to  the 
extent  possible,  mutually  reinforcing. 

AFTUCATIOIf  RSQUIREIfXirrS 

To  ensure  that  effective  coordination  does 
occur,  the  applicant  will  be  required  to  es- 


UMI 


A  dtlsens'  task  force  on  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  to  provide  oversight,  guidance,  and 
support.  The  task  force  should  represent  all 
groups  In  the  community  whose  involve- 
ment and  commitment  will  be  needed  for 
the  Initiative  to  succeed:  parents,  clergy, 
tenant  groups,  business  and  community 
leaders,  health  professionals,  school  super- 
intendents, principals.  Judges,  chiefs  of 
police,  elected  officials,  and  others. 

A  community-wide  consortium  of  all  of 
the  institutions,  organizations,  and  public 


and  private  agencies  whose  participation  is 
required  to  Implement  the  proposed  Initia- 
tive, Including  the  news  media,  civic  and  re- 
ligious organizations,  schools,  business, 
major  health  care  providers,  human  service 
agencies,  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  pro- 
viders, and  others.  Applicants  should  bear  in 
mind  that  close  coordination  with  local  gov- 
ernment and  law  enforcement  authorities  is 
essential.  Also,  the  direct  involvement  of 
the  relevant  state  agencies,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate insurers,  will  be  key  to  addressing  both 
Immediate  and  long-range  project  financing. 

I.  THX  PLAinflHC  GRAIITS 

The  initiatives  will  operate  in  two  phases. 
In  the  first  phase,  one-  or  two-year  planning 
and  development  grants  of  up  to  $100,000 
per  year  will  be  awarded  competitively  to  as 
many  as  12  communities.  During  the  plan- 
ning phase,  these  communities  will  be  ex- 
pected to: 

Document  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
substance  abuse  problems: 

Develop  a  detailed  assessment  of  ail  ongo- 
ing community  substance  abuse  programs 
and  activities,  both  to  determine  what  re- 
sources already  exist  and  to  identify  major 
gaps,  barriers,  or  inefficiencies  in  existing 
services,  as  well  as  problems  in  existing 
public  or  institutional  policies  related  to 
substance  abuse. 

Arrive  at  a  community  consensus  regard- 
ing the  specific  priorities  to  be  addressed: 
and 

Develop  a  detailed  workplan.  with  clear 
quantitative  benchmarks  and  objectives,  for 
the  implementation,  coordination,  and  fi- 
nancing of  a  comprehensive  community- 
wide  substance  abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment system  that  includes,  at  a  minimum, 
provisions  for  public  awareness,  prevention, 
early  identification,  treatment,  and  relapse 
prevention.  The  workplan  also  should 
present  a  clear  strategy  for  continuing  sup- 
port of  the  initiative  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  Foundation  funding. 

In  addition,  during  this  first  phase,  grant- 
ees will  be  strongly  encouraged  to  obtain 
matching  public  or  private  support  to  aug- 
ment Foundation  funding  both  for  ongoing 
planning  and  development  and  for  project 
implementation.  Communities  where  sub- 
stance abuse  is  closely  associated  with  pov- 
erty, family  dysfunction,  and  other  underly- 
ing economic  and  social  problems  will  be 
strongly  encouraged  to  mobilize  local  re- 
sources and  to  obtain  concurrent  funding 
from  other  sources  to  address  these  related 
problems. 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  planning  and 
development  process.  Including  the  Identifi- 
cation of  any  matching  and  supplemental 
funds,  many  communities  probably  will  re- 
quire approximately  two  years  to  complete 
this  phase  of  the  initiative.  However,  some 
communities  already  have  begun  similar 
planning  and  development  and  therefore 
may  require  less  time  before  they  are  ready 
to  implement  their  initiatives. 

Consequently,  If  letters  of  intent  Indicate 
that  a  substantial  number  of  potential  ap- 
plicants do  not  require  two  full  years  to 
complete  their  planning  and  development, 
the  Foundation  may  elect  to  award  some 
one-year  planning  and  development  grants 
of  up  to  $100,000  and  to  allow  these  commu- 
nities to  compete  for  a  portion  of  the  imple- 
mentation grants  after  that  one  year.  If  a 
substantial  number  of  communities  submit- 
ting letters  of  intent  have  already  complet- 
ed the  kind  of  detailed  planning  and  devel- 
opment described  above,  the  Foundation 
may  elect  to  allow  those  communities  to 
compete  for  a  portion  of  the  implementa- 


tion funds  Immediately.  Applicants  request- 
ing implementation  funds  before  completing 
the  full  two-year  plaiuiing  and  development 
period  must  show  that  they  have  completed 
the  principal  phase  one  activities  described 
above. 

II.  THE  HfPLEMENTATION  GRAIfTS 

Once  communities  have  completed  their 
planning,  up  to  eight  will  be  awarded  imple- 
mentation grants  of  up  to  $3  million  each. 
The  lenirth  of  each  grant  will  depend  on  the 
community's  own  timetable,  but  will  not 
exceed  five  years.  Implementation  grants 
will  be  awarded  in  two  installments,  the 
second  halfway  through  the  project  and 
smaller  than  the  first,  in  order  to  facilitate 
any  necessary  midcourse  corrections  and  to 
encourage  communities  to  develop  continu- 
ation funding  strategies  early. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

The  first  step  for  those  wishing  to  apply  is 
to  send  the  Program  Director  a  letter  of 
Intent  (not  to  exceed  two  single-spaced 
pages),  clearly  Identifying  the  applicant 
community  and  dt.  xribing  the  general 
Intent  of  the  proposed  initiative.  The  letter 
should  identify  the  parties  Involved  or  to  be 
Involved  in  the  development  of  the  propos- 
al, as  well  as  a  contact  person  to  serve  as 
principal  liaison  during  the  application 
process.  In  addition,  the  letter  should  indi- 
cate whether  the  community  intends  to 
apply  for  one  or  two  years  of  planning  and 
development  support,  or  to  forgo  this  phase 
and  apply  directly  for  an  implementation 
grant.  Communities  that  intend  to  apply  for 
only  one  year  of  plarming  and  development 
support  or  for  an  immediate  implementa- 
tion grant  should  describe  the  planning  and 
development  activities  that  they  have  al- 
ready completed,  and  append  any  supp)ort- 
ing  documentation  (including  a  summary  of 
funds  already  obtained  or  anticipated). 

Upon  receipt  of  a  letter  of  intent,  the  Pro- 
gram Office  will  send  application  materials 
and  instructions.  A  workshop  for  applicants 
will  be  held  to  review  the  application  proce- 
dures and  respond  to  questions. 

ELIGIBILITY  AND  SELECTION  CRITERIA 

Initiatives  under  this  program  are  to  come 
from  communities  with  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 100,000  to  250,000.  In  general, 
participating  communities  wUl  be  cities  or 
counties  of  this  size.  However,  other  geo- 
graphic areas  (such  as  multi-county  regions 
or  parts  of  larger  cities)  with  populations 
within  the  same  range  also  are  eligible,  pro- 
vided that  they  demonstrate: 

(1)  That  they  have  the  capacity  and  the 
authority  to  make  and  implement  whatever 
policies  or  policy  changes  may  be  required 
to  achieve  their  objectives  under  the  pro- 
gram; and 

(2)  That  they  have  successfully  exercised 
this  authority  in  implementing  previous  ef- 
forts to  address  conununity  problems. 

Because  these  initiatives  are  intended  to 
stimulate  coordination  and  cooperation 
among  multiple  institutions  and  agencies 
throughout  the  community,  no  more  than 
one  initiative  will  be  funded  in  the  same  ge- 
ographic area.  Consequently,  interested 
communities  should  Identify  a  single  organi- 
zation to  serve  as  the  applicant  agency  on 
their  behalf. 

An  applicant  agency  should  be  either  a 
public  entity  or  a  tax-exempt  organization 
under  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  and  should  not  be  a  private  foun- 
dation under  Section  509(a).  This  agency 
should  have  a  demonstrated  record  of  com- 
munity leadership  and  experience  in  coordi- 
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nating  multiple  service  providers  in  the 
community,  including  those  in  the  health 
care  delivery  sector. 

As  part  of  the  application  process,  appli- 
cant agencies  must  establish,  as  described 
previously:  (a)  a  broadly  representative  citi- 
zens' task  force  on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
to  provide  oversight,  guidance,  and  support 
to  the  initiative:  and  (b)  a  community- wide 
consortium  of  all  the  institutions,  organiza- 
tions, and  agencies  whose  participation 
would  be  needed  to  implement  the  proposed 
initiative. 

In  the  grant  selection  process,  priority  will 
be  given  to  communities  that: 

Provide  evidence  of  serious  and  wide- 
spread substance  abuse; 

Demonstrate  that  the  control  of  sub- 
stance abuse  and  its  consequences  is  among 
their  highest  priorities; 

Have  a  record  of  worlcing  to  overcome  sub- 
stance abuse  problems  and  previous  experi- 
ence with  comprehensive  efforts  to  address 
serious  community  problems; 

Propose  a  comprehensive,  multifaceted 
approach; 

Provide  evidence  of  widespread  support 
for  their  proposed  strategy,  including  sup- 
port from  within  those  parts  of  the  commu- 
nity most  directly  affected  by  the  problems; 

Show  that  they  have  strong  support  from 
state  agencies,  private  insurers,  and  others 
whose  participation  and  cooperation  will  be 
essential  for  both  immediate  and  long-range 
financing  of  activities  under  the  initiative: 

Intend  to  link  the  proposed  substance 
abuse  initiative  to  other  ongoing  or  antici- 
pated projects  addressing  related  economic 
or  social  problems,  such  as  school  drop-out 
prevention  programs  involving  major  area 
employers; 

Have  made  or  plan  to  make  a  substantial 
commitment  of  public  or  private  resources 
to  the  initiative— recognizing  that  not  all 
communities,  particularly  some  hardest  hit 
by  substance  abuse  problems,  will  be  able  to 
generate  the  same  levels  of  matching  sup- 
port; and 

Present  a  sound  plan  for  long-term  fund- 
ing of  the  initiative  beyond  the  period  of 
Foundation  support. 

nSK  OP  ORAMT  rUNDS 

Grant  funds  are  to  be  used  as  flexible 
start-up  resources  for  systems  planning,  de- 
velopment, initial  implementation,  and  co- 
ordination. They  may  be  used  for  salaries 
and  for  initial  project  administration,  the 
public  awareness  campaign,  and  the  initi- 
ation of  prevention,  early  identification, 
treatment,  and  after  care  service  programs. 
However,  Foundation  funds  are  not  to  be 
used  to  pay  bUls  for  direct  client  services  or 
as  a  substitute  for  available  reimbursement. 

Grant  funds  also  may  not  be  used  to  con- 
struct new  facilities,  to  renovate  existing  fa- 
cilities, for  major  equipment  purchases,  for 
law  enforcement,  to  initiate  or  influence  leg- 
islation, to  substitute  for  funds  currently 
being  used  to  support  similar  services,  or  to 
reduce  ongoing  deficits  from  pre-existing 
operations. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTION 

Direction  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
program  will  be  provided  by  W.  Anderson 
Spickard.  Jr.,  MD,  professor  of  medicine  at 
Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Medicine. 
The  program's  Deputy  Director  is  Gregory 
L.  Dixon.  At  The  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Foundation,  the  responsible  officers  are 
Ruby  P.  Heam,  PhD,  vice  president;  Paul 
Jellinek,  PhD,  senior  program  officer:  and 
Margaret  L.  Mangano,  program  assistant. 

A  National  Advisory  Committee  chaired 
by  John  Brademas,  PhD,  president  of  New 


York  University,  will  assist  in  the  initial 
review  of  proposals,  participate  in  site  visits 
during  the  review  process,  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  grants  to  Foundation  staff. 
PHnal  decisions  on  recommending  applicants 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  made  by 
Foundation  staff.  All  grants  will  be  made  by 
the  Trustees. 

EVALUATION 

An  evaluation  of  these  initiatives  also  may 
be  funded  by  the  Foundation.  Such  an  eval- 
uation would  be  conducted  by  an  independ- 
ent research  group  and  would  focus  on  key 
questions  regarding  the  initiatives'  impact 
on  the  problems  they  are  designed  to  ad- 
dress. All  grantees,  as  a  condition  of  accept- 
ing grant  funds,  will  be  required  to  partici- 
pate in  this  evaluation. 

INQUIRIES 

Letters  of  intent  and  all  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  program  should  be  addressed  to: 

W.  Anderson  Spickard.  Jr.,  MD,  Program 
Director,  Fighting  Back,  Room  2553,  The 
VanderbUt  Clinic,  1301  22nd  Avenue,  South 
NashvlUe,  TN  37232-5305,  615/343-9603. 

TIMETABLE 

May  1, 1989:  Deadline  for  receipt  of  letters 
of  intent. 

September  1,  1989:  Deadline  for  receipt  of 
completed  applications. 

After  February  1990:  Grant  recipients  an- 
nounced.* 


THE  PARIS  HUMAN  DIMENSION 
MEETING 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  Vienna  foUowup  meeting,  which 
successfully  concluded  last  January 
after  2  years  of  intense  negotiations, 
the  35  states  participating  in  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  [CSCE]  agreed  to  convene  a 
Conference  on  the  Human  Dimension 
of  the  CSCE.  Known  as  the  CDH,  this 
Conference  consists  of  a  series  of 
three  4-week  meetings  to  be  held  over 
the  next  3  years.  The  first  of  these 
CDH  meetings  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  Paris  from  May  30  to  June  23, 
1989.  The  second  will  be  held  in  Co- 
penhagen from  June  5-29,  1990,  and 
the  third  in  Moscow  from  September 
10  to  October  4,  1991.  These  meetings 
will  focus  on  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  family  reunification, 
and  other  human  contacts  matters. 

As  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  I  have  a  deep,  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  upcoming  Paris  CDH 
meeting.  The  Commission  is  mandated 
to  monitor  and  encourage  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  as  well  as  of  the  Madrid  and 
Vienna  concluding  documents.  The 
Paris  meeting  will  play  an  important 
role  in  pressuring  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
to  improve  their  compliance  records  in 
the  field  of  human  rights  and  other 
humanitarian  concerns.  Improved 
Eastern  compliance  in  these  areas  is  a 
key  to  solving  the  problems  which 
plague  a  still  divided  Europe,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  our  major  goal  at  the 
Paris  meeting. 


It  is  also  critical  to  approach  the 
Paris  meeting  in  the  context  of  its  re- 
lationship to  the  Moscow  meeting  in 
1991.  As  the  first  of  the  three  meet- 
ings, Paris  will  set  precedents  for  the 
following  meetings.  For  example,  ques- 
tions of  access  for  nongovernmental 
organizations  [NOO's]  as  well  as  a 
continued  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  implementation  must  be  squarely 
addressed  in  Paris.  Some  CSCE  coim- 
tries  are  beginning  to  improve  their 
previously  egregious  human  rights 
records.  However,  improvements  rela- 
tive to  the  past  are  not  reason  enough 
to  ignore  continuing  deficiencies  in 
compliance  with  CSCE  commitments. 

Given  the  increased  focus  on  securi- 
ty issues  in  the  CSCE  process,  a  strong 
Western  effort  in  Paris  and  subse- 
quent CDH  meetings  is  needed  if  the 
traditional  balance  between  the 
human  and  the  security  dimensions  of 
the  CSCE  is  to  be  preserved  in  the 
post-Vienna  period.  During  the  course 
of  the  meeting,  we  will  seek  a  compre- 
hensive and  frank  view  of  implementa- 
tion. Despite  improvements,  lack  of 
compliance  by  some  signatories  re- 
mains a  serious  problem.  Among  many 
other  human  rights  issues,  such  as  the 
treatment  of  national  minorities,  reli- 
gious believers,  or  human  rights  moni- 
tors, we  will  examine  to  what  extent 
the  Soviet  and  East  European  govern- 
ments are  living  up  to  their  Vienna 
commitments.  These  commitments  in- 
clude finding  solutions  to  all  applica- 
tions based  on  the  human  contacts 
provisions  of  the  Final  Act  and  the 
Madrid  Concluding  Docimient  within 
6  months  of  the  close  of  the  Vienna 
meeting.  The  deadline  for  this  com- 
mitment is  less  than  1  month  after  the 
Paris  meeting  comes  to  a  close. 

We  also  want  to  see,  Mr.  President,  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  function- 
ing of  a  human  dimensions  mechanism 
established  by  the  participating  states 
in  the  Vienna  concluding  document. 
This  mechanism,  in  brief,  is  designed 
to  establish  a  continuing  dialog  on 
human  rights  issues  between  East  and 
West  by  commiting  each  participating 
state  to  respond  to  requests  for  infor- 
mation and  to  representations  made 
by  other  participating  states  on  indi- 
vidual cases  or  broader  human  dimen- 
sion issues. 

The  Commission,  which  will  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation in  Paris,  is  already  actively  pre- 
paring for  the  meeting.  The  Commis- 
sion's Cochairman,  Representative 
Steny  Hoyer,  and  I  intend  to  be  in 
Paris  at  the  opening  session.  Hopeful- 
ly other  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
will  be  able  to  join  us  there. 

We  already  luiow  that  several  repre- 
sentatives of  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations [NGO'sl  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Europe  will 
gather  in  Paris  to  meet  with  delegates 
and  to  make  their  human  rights  con- 
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cems  known.  This  active  public  in- 
volvement lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
CSCE  process  and  is  a  key  to  its  suc- 
cess. To  ensure  continued  public  inter- 
est all  plenary  sessions  of  the  Paris 
meeting  are  to  be  open  to  the  public  so 
that  NOO's  and  other  interested  indi- 
viduals may  watch  the  proceedings. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  some 
interested  individuals  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  attend.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  most  East  European  countries, 
there  continue  to  be  restrictions  on 
travel  abroad,  despite  CSCE  commit- 
ments protecting  the  right  of  individ- 
uals to  monitor  human  rights  per- 
formance and  to  freedom  of  move- 
ment, including  travel  for  personal 
and  professional  reasons. 

Recently.  I  heard  that  a  Soviet  For- 
eign Ministry  oiiicial  reportedly  told 
three  refuseniks.  who  came  to  the 
Ministry  to  request  permission  to 
attend  the  Paris  meeting,  that  this 
meeting  was  for  governmental  delega- 
tions. The  Vienna  concluding  docu- 
ment includes  a  section  stressing  open- 
ness and  access  to  CSCE  meetings  by 
representatives  of  nongovernmental 
organizations,  religious  groups,  the 
media,  and  private  individuals,  both 
from  the  host  and  other  states.  I  hope 
that  those  people  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  who  already 
have  been  or  will  be  invited  by  their 
Western  NOO  counterparts  or  who 
simply  wish  to  come  to  Paris  on  their 
own  accord  are  permitted  to  do  so. 

Indeed.  I  believe  that  every  partici- 
pating state  has  an  obligation  to 
permit  anyone,  whether  or  not  they 
have  an  invitation,  to  attend  the  Paris 
meeting.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
Vienna  provision  which  calls  for  facili- 
tating direct  contacts  among  persons, 
orgsjiizations.  and  institutions  which 
promote  implementation  of  CSCE  pro- 
visions "•  •  •  within  and  between  par- 
ticipating states  *  *  *."  It  is  also  con- 
sistent with  the  key  provision  in  the 
freedom  of  movement  section  which 
states  that  "•  •  •  everyone  shall  be 
free  to  leave  any  country.  Including 

his  own.  and  to  return  to  his  country 
•  •  •  " 

Private  citizens  and  representatives 
of  NOO's  have  a  genuine  contribution 
to  make  to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
In  recent  years,  they  have  even  been 
able  to  contact  each  other  across  well- 
guarded  borders  in  pursuing  their 
common  efforts.  Their  attendance  will 
help  to  make  the  Paris  meeting  a  suc- 
cess, and  it  would  represent  a  major 
step  forward  in  the  liberalization  al- 
ready taking  place  in  some  Eastern 
countries.  The  Commission  will  watch 
closely  to  see  the  extent  to  which  the 
Eastern  countries  will  live  up  to  their 
commitments  in  this  regard. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  Join  many  others  in  look- 
ing forward  to  the  Paris  meeting.  The 
success  of  this  meeting  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it 


creates  greater  respect  for  human 
rights  and  resolves  outstanding  humsm 
contacts  problems,  both  during  the 
meeting  and  in  years  to  come.  This  is 
the  goal  toward  which  we  will  contin- 
ue to  strive.* 


RULES  OP  THE  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INVESTIGATIONS. 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
•  Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
Special  Committee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs as  adopted  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee be  printed  in  full  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  rules  of  procedure  follow: 
Rules  akd  Procedure  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee ON  Investigatioms  op  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Appairs 
rule  1 .  convening  op  meetings  and  hearings 

1.1  Meetings.  The  committee  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman.  The  members  of 
the  committee  may  call  special  meetings  as 
provided  in  Senate  Rule  XXVI.  except  that 
actions  of  only  two  memtjers  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  l)e  required  to  call  special  meet- 
Incs. 

1.2  Notice.  The  committee  shall  make 
public  announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  at  least  one 
week  before  its  commencement,  except  that 
a  hearing  may  be  called  on  shortened  notice 
if  the  chairman  determines  that  there  is 
good  cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earli- 
er date. 

1.3  Presiding  Officer.  The  chairman  shall 
preside  when  present.  If  the  chairman  is  not 
present  at  any  meeting  or  hearing,  the  co- 
chairman  shall  preside.  Any  meml>er  of  the 
committee  designated  by  the  chairman  may 
preside  at  a  hearing. 

RULE  2.  CLOSED  SESSIONS 

2.1  Procedure.  All  meetings  and  hearings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless  closed.  To 
close  all  or  part  of  a  hearing  or  meeting,  or 
a  series  of  hearings  or  meetings  for  a  period 
of  no  more  than  14  days,  the  committee 
shall  vote  in  open  session  by  a  record  vote, 
including  proxy  votes,  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  If  discussion  in 
closed  session  is  necessary,  a  motion  shall  be 
made  and  seconded  to  go  into  closed  session 
to  discuss  whether  the  meeting  or  hearing 
will  concern  the  matters  enumerated  in 
Rule  2.2.  Immediately  after  such  discussion 
the  committee  shall  return  to  open  session 
and  the  meeting  or  hearing  may  then  be 
closed  by  a  record  vote. 

2.2  Closed  Session  Subjects.  A  meeting  or 
hearing  may  be  closed  if  the  matters  to  l>e 
discussed  concern:  (1)  national  security  or 
the  confidential  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions: (2)  committee  staff  personnel  or  inter- 
nal staff  management  or  procedure;  (3)  mat- 
ters tending  to  reflect  adversely  on  the 
character  or  reputation;  or  to  Invade  the 
privacy,  of  any  individuals;  (4)  matters  that 
will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  informer  or 
undercover  law  enforcement  agent  or  will 
disclose  any  information  relating  to  the  in- 
vestigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in 
the  interests  of  effective  law  enforcement; 
or  (5)  matters  that  will  disclose  Information 
relating  to  the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or 
commercial  information  that  must  be  kept 
confidential  by  reason  of  law  or  in  order  to 


prevent  competitive  injury;  or  (6)  matters 
required  to  be  kept  confidential  under  other 
provisions  of  law  or  regulations. 

2.3  Witness  Request  Any  witness  called  to 
testify  at  a  hearing  may  submit  to  the  chair- 
man, no  later  than  24  hours  in  advance  of  a 
hearing,  a  written  request  to  be  examined  in 
closed  or  open  session.  The  chairman  shall 
inform  the  committee  of  the  request,  and 
the  committee  shall  take  such  action  pursu- 
ant to  Rule  2.1  as  it  seems  appropriate. 

2.4  Broadcasting. 

(a)  Control  Any  meeting  or  hearing  open 
to  the  public  may  be  covered  by  television. 
radio,  or  still  photography.  Coverage  must 
l)e  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  unobtrusive 
manner,  and  the  presiding  officer  may  for 
good  cause  terminate  coverage  in  whole  or 
in  part  or  take  other  action  to  promote  or- 
derly proceedings. 

(b)  Request  A  witness  may  request  of  the 
presiding  officer  on  grounds  of  distraction, 
harassment,  personal  safety,  or  physcial  dis- 
comfort that  during  his  or  her  testimony 
cameras,  media  microphones,  and  lights 
shall  not  be  directed  at  the  witness,  and  the 
presiding  officer  may  take  such  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

RULE  3.  QUORUMS  AND  VOTING 

3.1  Reporting  and  Other  Business.  Two 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  re- 
porting a  matter  or  recommendation  to  the 
Senate  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  business. 

3.2.  Testimony.  One  member  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  hearing  testimony. 

3.3.  Proxies.  Proxies  shall  be  in  writing, 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  chief  clerk  by  the 
attsent  member  or  by  a  member  present  at 
the  meeting.  Proxies  shall  contain  sufficient 
reference  to  the  pending  matter  to  show 
that  the  absent  member  has  been  informed 
of  it  and  has  affirmatively  requested  that 
he  be  recorded  as  voting  on  it.  Proxies  shall 
not  t>e  counted  towards  a  quorum. 

3.4  Polling. 

(a)  Subjects.  The  committee  may  poll  only 

(1)  internal  committee  matters  including 
the  committee's  staff,  records,  and  budget; 

(2)  authorization  for  steps  in  the  investiga- 
tion, including  the  authorization  and  issu- 
ance of  subpoenas  and  deposition  notice,  re- 
quests for  applications  for  immunity  orders, 
and  requests  for  documents;  (3)  other  com- 
mittee business,  not  including  a  vote  on  re- 
porting to  the  Senate,  that  the  conunlttee 
at  a  meeting  has  designated  for  polling  at  a 
subsequent  time. 

(b)  Procedure.  At  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  chairman,  as  provided  in  Rule 
3.4(a).  polling  sheets  shall  be  circulated  to 
each  member  specifying  the  matter  being 
polled  and  the  time  limit  for  completion  of 
the  poll.  If  any  member  so  requests,  the 
matter  shall  be  held  for  consideration  at  a 
meeting.  The  chief  clerk  shall  keep  a  record 
of  polls.  Including  a  written  or  oral  disposi- 
tion of  polled  matters.  If  the  chairman,  with 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members, 
determines  that  the  polled  matter  Is  in  one 
of  the  areas  enumerated  In  Rule  2.2,  the 
record  of  the  poll  shall  be  confidential. 

RULE  4.  SUBPOENAS 

4.1  i4«yiorteotton.— Subpoenas  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Committee,  the  Chairman 
or  Co-Chalrman,  and  may  be  Issued  by  the 
Chairman,  Co-Chalrman  or  any  meml)er  of 
the  Committee  designated  by  the  Chairman 
or  Co-Chalrman.  The  Chief  Clerk  shall  keep 
a  log  and  a  file  of  all  subpoenas  that  have 
t>een  Issued. 

4.2  Return.  A  subpoena  duces  tecum  or 
order  for  documents  may  be  Issued  whose 
return  shall  occur  at  a  deposition  or  at  an- 
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other  time  and  place  other  than  at  a  hear- 
ing. When  a  re*um  on  such  a  subpoena  or 
order  Is  Incomplete  or  accompanied  by  an 
objection,  the  chairman  may  convene  a 
meeting  or  hearing  on  shortened  notice  to 
determine  the  adequacy  of  the  return  and 
to  rule  on  the  objection  or  may  refer  the 
issues  raised  by  the  return  for  decision  by 
poll  of  the  committee.  At  a  meeting  hearing 
on  such  a  return,  one  member  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum. 

RULE  S.  HXARINGS 

5.1  Notice.  Witnesses  shall  be  given  at 
least  48  hours  notice,  unless  the  chairman 
determines  that  extraordinary  circum- 
stances warrant  shorter  notice,  and  all  wit- 
nesses shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
Senate  Resolution  66.  101st  Congress  (1989) 
as  amended,  and  of  these  rules. 

5.2  Oath.  All  witnesses  who  testify  to  mat- 
ters of  fact  shall  be  sworn  unless  the  com- 
mittee authorizes  waiver  of  oath.  The  chair- 
man or  any  member  shall  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses  at  hearings. 

5.3  Statement  Any  witness  desiring  to 
make  an  Introductory  statement  shall  file 
10  copies  of  the  statement  with  the  chair- 
man or  chief  clerk  48  hours  In  advance  of 
the  appearance,  unless  the  chairman  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  for  a  wit- 
ness's failure  to  do  so.  A  witness  may  be  re- 
quired to  summarize  a  prepared  statement  If 
it  exceeds  5  minutes. 

Unless  the  Committee  determines  other- 
wise, a  witness  who  appears  before  the  com- 
mittee under  a  grant  of  immunity  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  make  as  statement  or  testify 
except  to  respond  directly  to  questions 
posed  by  Committee  members  or  Committee 
staff. 

5.4  CourueL 

(a)  Presence.  A  witness's  counsel  shall  be 
permitted  to  be  present  during  the  witness's 
testimony  at  any  public  or  closed  hearings 
or  deposition  of  staff  interview  to  advise  the 
witness  of  his  or  her  rights:  provided,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  case  of  any  witness  who  is 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  government, 
or  of  a  corporation  or  association,  the  chair- 
man or  the  committee  may  rule  that  repre- 
sentation by  counsel  from  the  govenunent, 
corporation,  or  association  or  by  counsel 
representing  other  witnesses,  creates  a  con- 
flict of  interest,  and  that  the  witness  shall 
be  represented  by  personal  counsel  not  from 
the  government,  cori>oration,  or  association 
or  not  representing  other  witnesses. 

(b)  Inability  to  Obtain  Counsel  A  witness 
who  is  unable  for  indigence  or  other  reason 
to  obtain  counsel  shall  inform  the  commit- 
tee at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the  witness'  ap- 
pearance, and  the  committee  will  endeavor 
to  obtain  volunteer  counsel  for  the  witness. 
Failure  to  obtain  counsel  will  not  excuse  the 
witness  from  appearing  and  testifying. 

(c)  Conduct  Counsel  shall  behave  in  an 
ethical  and  professional  manner.  Failure  to 
do  so  shall,  upon  a  finding  to  that  effect  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  present,  subject 
counsel  to  disciplinary  action,  which  may  in- 
clude warning,  censure,  or  ejection. 

5.5.  Transcript.  An  accurate  electronic  or 
stenographic  record  shall  be  kept  of  all  tes- 
timony in  closed  and  public  hearings.  At  a 
witness'  request  and  expense  access  to  a 
copy  of  a  witness'  testimony  In  public  or 
closed  session  shall  be  provided  to  the  wit- 
ness. Upon  inspecting  the  transcript,  within 
a  time  limit  set  by  the  chief  clerk,  a  witness 
may  in  writing  request  changes  in  the  tran- 
script to  correct  errors  of  transcription, 
grammatical  error,  and  obvious  errors  of 
fact,  the  chairman  or  a  staff  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  shall  rule  on  such  requests. 


5.6  Impugned  Persons.  Any  person  who  be- 
lieves that  evidence  presented,  or  comment 
made  by  a  member  or  staff,  at  a  public  hear- 
ing, or  at  a  closed  hearing  concerning  which 
there  have  been  public  reports,  tends  to 
impugn  his  or  her  character  or  adversely 
affect  his  or  her  reputation  may: 

(a)  fUe  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant 
to  the  evidence  or  comment,  which  shall  be 
placed  in  the  hearing  record; 

(b)  request  the  opportunity  to  appear  per- 
sonally before  the  committee  to  testify  in 
his  or  her  own  behalf:  or 

(c)  request  that  submitted  written  ques- 
tions be  used  for  the  cross-examination  of 
witnesses  called  by  the  committee.  The 
chairman  shall  inform  the  committee  of  re- 
quests for  api>earance  or  cross-examination. 
If  the  committee  so  decides,  the  requested 
questions,  or  paraphrased  versions  or  por- 
tions of  them,  shall  be  put  to  other  wit- 
nesses by  a  member  or  by  staff. 

5.7  Additional  Witnesses.  The  cochalrman 
of  the  committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  a 
timely  request  made  to  the  chairman,  to  caU 
additional  witnesses  or  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  during  at  least  one 
day  of  hearing. 

RULE  6.  DEPOSITIONS  AND  EXAMINATION  OF 
RECORDS 

6.1  Deposition  Notices.  Notices  for  the 
taking  of  depositions  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Committee,  the  Chairman,  Co-Chair- 
man,  or,  in  the  event  that  a  subpoena  has 
been  authorized  pursuant  to  Rule  4,  by  the 
Chief  Counsel.  Such  notices  shall  be  issued 
by  the  Chairman.  Co-Chairman.  or  the 
Chief  Counsel.  Such  notices  shall  specify  a 
time  and  place  for  examination,  and  the 
name  of  the  staff  member  or  members  who 
will  take  the  deposition.  Unless  otherwise 
specified,  the  deposition  shall  be  in  private. 
At  the  direction  of  the  Chairman,  Co-Chalr- 
man,  or  any  member,  a  deposition  may  be 
taken  by  telephone.  The  Committee  shall 
not  initiate  procedures  leading  to  criminal 
or  civil  enforcement  proceedings  for  a  wit- 
ness' failure  to  appear  unless  the  party  re- 
ceived a  subpoena  authorized  pursuant  to 
Rule  4. 

6.2  Counsel  and  Deposition.  Witnesses 
may  be  accompanied  at  a  deposition  by 
counsel  to  advise  them  of  their  rights,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Rule  5.4. 

6.3  Deposition  Procedure.  Witnesses  at 
depositions  shall  be  examined  upon  oath  ad- 
ministered by  an  individual  authorized  by 
law  to  administer  oaths,  or  any  member  who 
may  be  present  and  elect  to  administer  the 
oath.  Questions  shall  be  propounded  orally 
by  staff  members.  Objections  by  the  witness 
as  to  the  form  of  questions  shall  be  noted 
for  the  record.  If  a  witness  objects  to  a  ques- 
tion and  refuses  to  testify  on  the  basis  of 
relevance  or  privilege,  the  committee  staff 
may  proceed  with  the  deposition,  or  may,  at 
that  time  or  at  a  subsequent  time,  seek  a 
ruling  by  telephone  or  otherwise  on  the  ob- 
jection from  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  a  member  designated  by  him.  The  chair- 
man or  designated  member  may  refer  the 
matter  to  the  committee  or  rule  on  the  ob- 
jection. If  he  overrules  the  objection,  he 
may  order  and  direct  the  witness  to  answer 
the  questions.  The  committee  shall  not  initi- 
ate procedures  leading  to  civil  or  criminal 
enforcement  unless  the  witness  refuses  to 
testify  after  having  been  ordered  and  direct- 
ed to  answer. 

6.4  Filing  of  Depositions.  The  committee 
staff  shall  see  that  deposition  testimony  is 
transcribed  or  electronically  recorded.  If  it 
is  transcribed,  the  witness  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy,  or  access  to  a  copy,  for 


review.  No  later  than  5  days  thereafter,  if  a 
copy  is  provided,  the  witness  shall  return  it 
with  his  or  her  signature,  and  the  staff  may 
enter  the  changes,  if  any,  requested  by  the 
witness  in  accordance  with  Rule  5.5.  If  the 
witness  fails  to  return  a  signed  copy  the 
staff  shall  note  on  the  transcript  the  date  a 
copy  was  provided  and  the  failure  to  return 
it.  The  individual  administering  the  oath 
shall  certify  on  the  transcript  that  the  wit- 
ness was  duly  sworn  in  his  or  her  presence, 
the  transcriber  shall  certify  that  the  tran- 
script is  a  true  record  of  the  testimony,  and 
the  transcript  shall  then  be  filed  with  the 
chief  clerk.  Committee  staff  may  stipulate 
with  the  witness  to  changes  in  this  proce- 
dure. Objections  to  errors  in  this  procedure 
that  might  be  cured  if  promptly  presented 
are  waived  unless  timely  objection  is  made. 

6.5  Examination  of  Records.  The  commit- 
tee or  the  chairman  may  authorize  the  staff 
to  inspect  locations  or  systems  of  records  on 
behalf  of  the  committee. 

6.6  Written  Interrogatories  and  Requests 
for  Admissions.  Written  Interrogatories  and 
requests  for  admission  may  be  authorized 
and  issued  by  the  Chairman,  or  Co-Chair- 
man, and  shall  specify  a  date  for  filing  an 
answer  with  the  chief  clerk.  Written  inter- 
rogatories and  requests  for  admissions  shall 
be  answered  under  oath. 

RULE  7.  SENSITIVE  OR  CONFIDENTIAL  MATERIALS 

7.1  Nondisclosure.  No  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  its  staff  shall  disclose,  in  whole  or 
In  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  to  any  person 
outside  the  committee  and  its  staff,  for  any 
purpose  or  in  connection  with  any  proceed- 
ing, judicial  or  otherwise,  any  testimony 
taken.  Including  the  names  of  witnesses  tes- 
tifying, or  material  presented,  in  depositions 
or  at  closed  hearings,  or  any  confidential 
materials  or  information,  unless  authorized 
by  the  committee  or  the  chairman. 

7.2  Nondisclosure  Agreement  All  members 
of  the  committee  staff  shall  agree  in  writ- 
ing, as  a  condition  of  employment,  to  abide 
by  the  conditions  of  a  nondisclosure  agree- 
ment promulgated  by  the  committee. 

7.3  Violations.  Allegations  concerning  un- 
authorized disclosure  may  be  addressed  by 
the  committee  or  may  be  referred  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics.  Any  member  of  the 
staff  who  falls  to  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  Rule  7  shall  be  subject  to  disciplinary 
sanction,  including  termination  of  employ- 
ment. 

7.4  ApplicabUity  of  Rules.  For  purposes  of 
Rules  6  and  7,  committee  staff  include  the 
employees  of  the  committee,  detailees  and 
consultants  to  the  committee,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Office  of  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  who  are  required  by  the 
chairman  to  work  on  committee  business. 

RULE  3.  DETAILEES  AND  CONSULTANTS 

The  chairman  shall  have  authority  to  use 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, the  services  of  personnel  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  have  authority  to  procure  the 
temporary  or  intermittent  services  of  indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations. 

RULE  ».  EFFEC'llWt  CHANGES  IN  RULES 

These  rules  shall  become  effective  upon 
publication  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  the  committee,  provided  that  all 
members  are  present  or  provide  proxies  or  if 
a  notice  in  writing  of  the  proposed  changes 
has  been  given  to  each  member  at  least  48 
hours  prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  action 
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thereon  is  to  be  taken.  The  chances  shall 
become  effective  Immediately  upon  publica- 
tion of  the  changed  rule  or  rules  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  or  immediately  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  changes  if  so  resolved  by  the 
committee  as  long  as  any  witnesses  who 
may  be  affected  by  the  change  In  rules  are 
provided  with  them.* 


BY 
ON 


UMI 


SUBMITTING  AN  UPDATE 
THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CUBA 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  I  may  insert  in  the  Record  an  im- 
portant update  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  human  rights  in  Cuba.  This 
report,  delivered  to  all  Senators  earlier 
this  month,  outlines  the  problems  that 
persist  with  the  human  rights  record 
in  Cuba.  The  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Cuban  Revolution  in  January,  reminds 
us  of  the  continued  need  for  the  world 
to  respond  to  Cuba's  violations  of  uni- 
versally recognized  human  rights.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
State  Department's  assessment. 
The  update  follows: 
[U.S.  Department  of  SUte.  January  19891 
Human  Rights  n  Cttba:  Am  Updatx 
□mooncnoii 
Since  he  came  to  power  in  1959.  Pldel 
Castro  has  sought  to  subordinate  all  aspects 
of  Cuban  life  to  the  ideals  and  aims  of  the 
revolution.  President  Castro  set  the  tone  in 
1961  when  he  said  "within  the  revolution, 
everything;  against  the  revolution,  noth- 
ing." The  current  constitution  states  that 
civil  liberties  may  not  be  exercised  "con- 
trary to  the  decision  of  the  Cuban  people  to 
build  socialism  and  communism."  Though 
the  Cuban  Government  pays  lip  service  to 
dvU  liberties  and  human  rights,  it  subordi- 
nates these  "rights"  to  its  own  aims  and  has 
become  one  of  the  worst  human  rights  vio- 
lators in  the  Western  Hemisphere  today. 

In  the  face  of  heightened  international 
scrutiny  initiated  by  the  17N  Human  Rights 
Commission  (UNHRC)  at  its  session  last 
year.  Cuba  has  taken  steps  to  demonstrate 
an  improved  human  rights  record.  These  in- 
clude permitting  visits  by  international 
human  rights  monitors  and  releasing  many 
political  prisoners.  Pidel  Castro  himself 
denies  there  is  a  problem  of  human  rights  in 
Cuba  and  its  officials  have  lauded  their  gov- 
ernment's record  of  human  rights  observ- 
ance. The  international  community  must 
ensure  that  these  statements  are  matched 
by  deeds.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

aiCKIIT  UfTROVnCXIfTS 

There  has  been  positive  change  In  Cuba 
on  the  human  rights  front.  In  the  face  of 
international  pressure,  as  well  as  reformist 
tendencies  elsewhere  in  the  socialist  bloc. 
the  Cuban  Ctovemment  in  the  past  year  has 
undertaken  a  nufflt)er  of  limited,  perhaps 
temporary,  reforms.  About  250  political  pris- 
oners have  been  released  and  allowed  to 
emigrate.  Prison  conditions  have  Improved. 
Reform  of  the  Penal  Code  decriminalized 
many  petty  offenses,  although  it  made  no 
■tgniflcant  change  with  regard  to  "political 
crimes."  Cuban  authorities,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  grudgincly  tolerate  the  existence 
of  domestic  human  rights  groups. 

In  1988,  the  Cuban  Government  permitted 
inspection  visits  to  Cuba  by  outside  observ- 
ers, including  representatives  of  Amnesty 
International  and  the  Bar  Association  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Cuba  accepted  in- 


spection visits  by  represenUtlves  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRC),  as  well  as  an  extraordinary  visit  by 
a  team  from  the  UNHRC.  ICRC  observers 
were  allowed  to  visit  prisoners  in  Cut>an 
Jails  and,  through  consultations  with  the 
authorities,  to  seek  to  Insure  adherence  to 
International  norms.  Another  ICRC  Inspec- 
tion is  now  being  planned  for  early  1989. 

The  extraordinary  September  1988  visit  to 
Cuba  by  the  UNHRCs  "Cuba  Working 
Group"  took  place  after  President  Castro 
earlier  that  year  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  UNHRC  to  send  observers.  Despite 
promises,  Cuban  authorities  dragged  their 
feet  on  making  advance  public  announce- 
ments regarding  the  group's  intended  visit. 
Following  its  own  agenda  during  the  10-day 
trip,  the  six-person  team  held  detailed  dis- 
cussions with  a  range  of  Cuban  officials  and 
was  able  to  meet  with  nearly  90  of  the  1,500 
private  Individuals  who  sought  to  bring 
human  rights  complaints  to  the  group's  at- 
tention. Cuban  authorities  sought  to  dis- 
courage contact  between  the  group  and  pri- 
vate citizens  through  police  intimidation 
around  the  group's  hotel  but  gave  assur- 
ances that  no  punitive  measures  would  be 
taken  against  those  who  did  appear  before 
the  delegation. 

NTW  REPRESSION 

Despite  these  assurances,  there  have  been 
credible  reports  of  repressive  measures  di- 
rected against  human  rights  activists  in 
Cut>a  following  the  working  group's  visit. 
Atx>ut  30  activists,  many  of  whom  were 
seeking  to  exercise  freedom  of  speech  or 
peaceful  assembly,  have  been  subjected  to 
punitive  actions  ranging  from  harassment 
and  beatings  to  detentions  and  imprison- 
ment: 

OusUvo  Venta.  Lazaro  Linares,  Francisco 
Benltez  Ferrer,  and  Alejandro  Benitez 
Ferrer  were  arrested  in  conjunction  with 
the  September  20,  1988,  demonstration  out- 
side the  Hotel  Comodoro  during  the  Cuba 
Working  Group's  visit.  All  were  sentenced 
to  3-8  months  in  prison.  Venta  was  report- 
edly beaten  on  September  22,  1988,  by  sUte 
security  agents  after  his  arrest. 

Pablo  Pupo  Sanchez  and  Juan  Garcia 
Cruz— the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  Free  Art  Association  (APAL)  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Cuba  Working  Group— were 
arrested  on  October  18.  1988,  at  a  meeting 
in  a  private  home  and  are  reportedly  being 
held  in  the  Villa  Marlsta  detention  center. 

APAL  members  Armando  Araya  Garcia, 
Rita  Fleitas  Fernandez.  Octavlo  Garcia  Al- 
derete,  Secundlno  Hernandez  Castro,  David 
Homedo  Garcia,  and  Alda  Valdes  Santana 
were  arrested  on  October  20,  1988,  during  a 
peaceful  wreathlaylng  ceremony  at  the  Jose 
Marti  momument  in  Havana.  They  were 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct  for  inciting 
riots  and  received  sentences  ranging  from  7 
to  12  months  in  prison. 

Tania  Diaz  Castro,  Secretary  General  of 
the  Cuban  Human  Rights  Party,  was  in- 
volved in  a  November  29,  1988,  altercation 
with  prison  guards  at  Combinado  del  Este 
prison,  reportedly  beaten  and  sentenced 
hours  later  on  the  same  day  to  1  year  in 
prison  on  charges  of  disturbing  the  peace. 

CUBA  TODAY 

These  developments  bear  out  critics' 
charges  that  the  improvements  noted  above 
do  not  indicate  any  basic  change  in  the  fun- 
damental repressive  nature  of  the  Cuban 
system  under  Fidel  Castro.  CulMin  authori- 
ties could  negate  recent  gains,  particularly 
if  international  pressure  for  continued  im- 
provements should  slacken. 


One-Party  System.  The  Communist  Party 
is  the  only  party  permitted  by  law  in  Cuba. 
Its  leadership  completely  controls  the  politi- 
cal process. 

Freedom  of  Assembly  or  Association. 
Cuba's  constitution  contains  no  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  assembly  or  association.  The 
government  determines  the  legality  of  asso- 
ciations and  has  not  acted  on  letters  apply- 
ing for  recognition  from  the  Cuban  Human 
RighU  Committee  and  the  Cuban  Commis- 
sion for  Human  Rights  and  National  Recon- 
ciliation. Membership  in  party-controlled 
mass  organizations,  such  as  the  Union  of 
Communist  Youth,  is  almost  a  necessity. 

Right  to  Privacy.  The  Cuban  State  moni- 
tors private  citizens'  activities  through  an 
elaborate  system  of  Informers,  block  war- 
dens, and  80,000  block  conunlttees  called 
"Committees  for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolu- 
tion."  Telephones  are  tapped,  and  mail  is 
opened. 

Freedom  to  Travel  or  Emigrate.  Internal 
travel  is  not  restricted,  but  government  per- 
mission to  travel  abroad  is  required.  At- 
tempting to  leave  the  country  Illegally  can 
result  in  fines  or  Jail  sentences  of  up  to  3 
years.  Emigration  is  strictly  controlled  and 
even  those  who  apply  to  emigrate  often  are 
dismissed  from  work,  evicted  from  their 
housing,  and  denied  access  to  consumer 
goods. 

Freedom  of  Speech.  No  criticism  of  the 
party  or  its  leadership  is  permitted.  Those 
who  do  dissent  may  be  severely  punished. 
Andres  Jose  Solares  Teseiro  was  arrested  in 
1981  on  grounds  that  he  was  thinking  of  or- 
ganizing a  political  party  and  had  drafted 
letters  about  this  to  foreigners  asking  for 
their  opinions.  Solares  was  convicted  of 
"enemy  propaganda"  and  sentenced  to  8 
years  imprisonment,  even  though  the  letters 
were  never  sent. 

Freedom  of  the  Press.  Media  are  con- 
trolled by  the  state,  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment or  party-controlled  organizations,  and 
operate  strictly  according  to  party  guide- 
lines. Writers  must  have  government  ap- 
proval and  support  for  their  work.  Accept- 
ance of  a  manuscript  is  based  on  the  politi- 
cal t>ackground  of  the  author  as  well  as  suit- 
ability of  contents. 

Academic  Freedom.  Education  is  the  ex- 
clusive prerogative  of  the  state.  There  is  no 
alternative  to  government-run  schools;  reli- 
gious or  private  schools  and  universities  are 
prohibited.  The  state  school  system  follows 
and  preaches  the  guidelines  of  Marxism- 
Leninism,  as  Interpreted  by  the  party. 

Artistic  Freedom.  Art  is  completely  under 
government  control.  In  February  1988.  au- 
thorities confiscated  the  paintings  of  Raul 
Montesino.  an  Independent  artist  not  affili- 
ated with  state-controlled  artists'  coopera- 
tives. 

Freedom  to  Worship.  Although  the  consti- 
tution guarantees  the  right  to  religious 
belief,  Cubans  who  practice  their  religion 
face  serious  discrimination  and,  in  the  case 
of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  some  other  fun- 
damentalist religions,  legal  penalties. 
Churchgoers  are  excluded  from  Community 
F'arty  membership  and  thus  are  barred  from 
holding  high-level  positions  In  the  govern- 
ment and  most  professions.  Church-state  re- 
lations are  directly  controlled  by  the  party. 
In  1988,  Cuban  authorities  made  limited 
concessions  to  religious  denominations,  such 
as  permitting  the  Catholic  Church  to  pur- 
chase a  printing  press  and  Protestant 
churches  to  import  bibles. 

Political  Killings  and  Executions.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  revolution,  summary  exe- 
cution of  opponents  was  a  frequent  practice. 
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As  late  as  1982,  29  people  were  executed  for 
"plotting  against  Castro."  Although  the 
death  penalty  remains  an  optional  punish- 
ment for  "crimes  against  the  state,"  no  cred- 
ible reports  of  political  executions  have 
been  received  in  the  past  year. 

Arbitrary  Arrest  and  Detention.  Under  Ar- 
ticle 61  of  the  constitution,  the  state  may 
arrest  anyone  it  considers  harmful  to  the 
"decision  of  the  Cuban  people  to  build  so- 
cialism and  communism."  Arrests  can  be 
made  secretly  and  without  warrants.  Arrest 
frequently  is  followed  by  detention  in  the 
offices  of  the  security  forces,  who  often  con- 
duct lengthy  interrogations  without  an  at- 
torney present.  Preventive  detention  may 
take  the  form  of  house  arrest,  imprison- 
ment, or  involuntary  psychiatric  treatment. 
There  are  numerous  credible  reports  of  de- 
tainees held  for  long  periods,  frequently  in- 
communicado, and  without  Judicial  hearings 
or  information  as  to  the  charges  against 
them,  in  direct  violation  of  Cuban  law.  Eli- 
zardo  Stmchez.  head  of  the  unofficial  Cuban 
Commission  for  Human  Rights  and  Nation- 
al Reconciliation.  wa5  held  without  charges 
for  S  months  In  1986-87,  after  he  gave  an 
interview  to  foreign  Journalists. 

Pair  Trial.  Cuban  courts  in  practice  are  to- 
tally subordinate  to  the  Communist  Party. 
Five-member  panels  of  Judges  preside  over 
all  dvil  courts.  Of  these  Judges,  three  are 
professionally  qualified;  the  other  two  are 
"worker's  representatives"  charged  to  see 
that  the  "interests  of  the  revolution"  are 
protected.  Political  trials,  usually  held  in 
secret,  typically  take  less  than  1  day.  even  in 
cases  where  long  prison  terms  are  at  stake. 

Adequate  Defense.  Government-appointed 
attorneys  are  available  to  all  defendants. 
However,  these  defenders— government  offi- 
cials—are often  ill  prepared  and  unsympa- 
thetic toward  the  defendant.  In  addition, 
defense  attorneys  frequently  are  not  in- 
formed of  the  trial  until  the  day  it  begins. 
Attorneys  have  been  themselves  Imprisoned 
for  defending  persons  charged  with  political 
offences.  Cuban  ruJes  of  evidence  do  not 
meet  international  standards. 

Prison  Conditions.  Numerous  reports 
characterize  the  Cuban  prison  system  as 
harsh,  with  generally  Inadequate  diet,  hous- 
ing, sanitary  facilities,  and  medical  care. 
General  prison  conditions,  including  cell 
conditions  and  food,  have  improved  over  the 
past  year,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  these 
are  permanent  changes.  Harsh  punishment 
cells— although  somewhat  Improved  m  1988 
to  prepare  for  International  visitors— contin- 
ue to  exist.  No  formal,  effective  mechanism 
exists  for  the  protection  of  prisoners'  rights. 
Physical  abuse  is  common,  and  credible  re- 
ports of  use  of  torture  in  the  past  exist. 

Access  to  Prisons.  Until  late  1987.  the 
Cuban  Government  refused  permission  for 
international  human  rights  organizations  to 
visit  Cuban  prisons.  The  1988  visits  of  the 
ICRC  and  others  are  descril)ed  above.  When 
foreign  delegations  visit  Cuban  prisons,  pris- 
oners have  testified  that  the  visits  are  care- 
fully organized  to  show  the  positive  aspects 
of  Cuban  prisons— areas  that  have  been 
cleaned,  cell  blocks  that  have  been  painted, 
etc.  Once  the  visitors  leave,  they  say,  condi- 
tions return  to  their  previous  state.  Rela- 
tives and  friends  of  prisoners  are  given  only 
limited  access  to  prisoners. 

Political  Prisoners.  Amnesty  Internation- 
al's 1988  report  notes  that  political  prison- 
ers In  Cuba  continue  to  be  held  for  long  pe- 
riods in  "prison  conditions  amounting  to  in- 
human or  degrading  treatment."  Former  po- 
litical prisoners  describe  systematic  forms  of 
abuse:   beatings   by   prison   officials;   inad- 


equate diet;  denial  of  medical  care,  fresh  air. 
and  exercise;  denial  of  family  visits  and 
mall,  sometimes  for  years;  tmd  extended  pe- 
riods of  solitary  confinement  or  incarcer- 
ation in  inhumane  punishment  cells.  There 
are  persistent  reports  of  political  prisoners 
sent  to  psychiatric  facilities  instead  of  pris- 
ons. 

There  are  no  precise  figures  on  the 
number  of  political  prisoners  in  Cuba,  or  on 
Cuba's  prison  population  as  a  whole.  Am- 
nesty International's  report  for  1987  esti- 
mated some  300-400  political  prisoners  in 
Cuba  at  that  time,  of  whom  69  were  planta- 
dos  historicos.  (The  plantados  or  "steadfast 
ones"  are  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  ar- 
rested more  than  20  years  ago  who  refused 
to  accept  political  reeducation).  Other  esti- 
mates—which include  persons  Jailed  for 
their  religious  beliefs,  for  trying  to  leave 
Cuba  "illegally,"  for  being  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, and  for  other  reasons— are  In  the 
thousands. 

In  1988,  President  Castro— responding  to 
petitions  from  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference 
and  a  direct  request  from  Archbishop 
O'Connor— released  some  250  political  pris- 
oners, Including  65  plantadoi  historicos. 
The  Cuban  Government  at  the  end  of  1988 
announced  it  would  also  release  the  four  re- 
maining plantados  historicos  and  40  other 
prisoners.  Released  prisoners  report,  howev- 
er, that  "new  plantados"  are  replacing  those 
released.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
their  numbers,  these  new  prisoners,  who 
refuse  to  accept  Ideological  reorientation, 
are  housed  in  Combinado  del  E^te  prison. 

Ek:onomy.  The  government  controls  the 
means  of  production  and  is  basically  the 
sole  employer  in  the  country. 

Rationing.  National  rationing  began  in 
1962.  and  rationing  of  meat  and  fresh  vege- 
tables continues  today.  Added  to  the  food 
shortage  is.  for  the  average  citizen,  the  scar- 
city of  consumer  goods  and  the  very  low  av- 
erage per  capita  income.  A  standard  pair  of 
shoes,  for  example,  can  cost  about  90%  of 
an  average  monthly  wage.  Due  to  shortages 
of  consumer  goods,  most  Cubans  must  spend 
many  wesu-y  hours  standing  In  lines  when 
they  can  afford  to  buy  such  items. 

Health  Care.  Although  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment claims  to  have  made  significant  ad- 
vances in  hetdth  care  since  the  revolution, 
problems  still  remain.  Unavailability  of 
drugs,  overcrowding,  and  unsanitary  condi- 
tions are  typical  at  many  Cuban  hospitals.  A 
confidential  1987  report  by  the  Communist 
Party,  based  on  a  public  opinion  survey  In 
Holguin  Province,  details  the  poor  state  of 
health  care  and  concludes  that  "the  people 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  medical  care." 

Housing:  Housing,  another  area  In  which 
President  Castro  has  claimed  great  strides, 
also  remains  deficient.  Out  of  10  million 
people,  nearly  one-quarter  reportedly  live  In 
substandard  housing. 

The  New  Elite.  In  Cuba,  contrary  to 
Marxist  theory,  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  does  not  mean  that  the  upper 
class  of  privileged  elites  has  been  eliminat- 
ed. On  the  contrary:  since  the  revolution  a 
new  class  structure  has  evolved.  The  politi- 
cal and  military  leadership  lives  very  com- 
fortably, with  access  to  automobiles,  luxury 
goods,  better  housing,  and  special  resorts, 
while  the  majority  of  Cubans  must  cope 
with  severe  scarcity  and  poor  quality  of 
housing,  food  items,  and  basic  consumer 
products. 

Rights  of  Business.  For  ideological  rea- 
sons, a  "private  sector"  economy  is  virtually 
nonexistent.  Collectivization  has  eliminated 
almost  all  private  farming  from  the  econo- 


my. The  1968  "revolutionary  offensive"  na- 
tionalized 56,000  small  food  and  handicrafts 
shops,  repair  shops,  and  even  street  stands. 
The  Right  of  Labor.  The  Cuban  constitu- 
tion places  "the  demands  of  the  economy 
and  society"  over  individual  choice  in  em- 
ployment. The  party  exercises  absolute  con- 
trol of  organized  labor  through  the  umbrel- 
la "Confederation  of  Cuban  Workers."  The 
right  to  strike  Is  prohibited  and  punishable 
by  imprisonment.  Collective  bargaining  does 
not  exist.  Workers  cannot  change  Jobs  with- 
out permission  from  the  Minister  of  Labor. 
Independent  unions  are  prohibited,  and,  in 
the  past,  workers  who  have  tried  to  organize 
independent  unions  have  been  sentenced  to 
long  prison  terms. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Cuban  revolution  celebrated  its  30th 
anniversary  in  January  1989.  As  described 
above,  the  revolution  has  failed  to  guaran- 
tee basic  civil  and  political  rights  to  the 
Cuban  people  or  to  provide  for  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being.  Recent  welcome 
improvements  in  human  rights  observance 
have  come  about  because  of  international 
pressure.  The  Castro  regime  continues  to 
exercise  broad  represssion  and  to  deny  polit- 
ical and  civil  liberties.  Cuban  authorities' 
recent  actions  against  the  Cuban  human 
rights  community  is  clear  evidence  that 
Fidel  Castro  will  not  tolerate  an  independ- 
ent voice  or  any  form  of  public  criticism  to 
exist  within  Cuba.  Given  Cuba's  current 
human  rights  situation,  the  sole  recourse  of 
the  international  community  must  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  close  scrutiny  of  the  Cuban 
Government's  human  rights  practices. 
Inside  Cuba,  Fidel  Castro  and  the  Commu- 
nist Party  are  the  law.  but  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  and  must  continue  to  watch  close- 
ly and  Judge  Cuban  authorities'  behavior  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Cuba  who  have  no 
such  opportunity.* 


PACIFIC  BASIN  FORUM 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  on  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs,  I'm  pleased  to  join  my 
coIleag:ue  from  California  in  introduc- 
ing this  concurrent  resolution  to  initi- 
ate the  establishment  of  a  Pacific 
Basin  Fonim. 

There's  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
the  year  2000  will  mark  the  dawn  of 
the  Pacific  century.  It  is  sure  to  be  a 
century  In  which  the  economic,  strate- 
gic, and  political  arrangements  that 
have  marked  the  United  States  alli- 
ance system  in  Europe  and  Asia  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  will 
fundamentally  and  inevitably  be 
changed. 

Japan's  economic  ascendency  sees  no 
sign  of  waning  as  Japanese  holdings  of 
American  debt  and  securities  exempli- 
fy the  breadth  of  an  already  astonish- 
ing economic  reach.  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore  continue 
to  grow  apace.  The  potential  of 
China's  economic  strength  boggles  the 
mind.  Estimates  suggest  that  by  the 
year  2000,  the  East  Asian  region  wIU 
have  a  gross  regional  product  greater 
than  that  of  Western  Europe  and 
equal  to  that  of  North  America. 
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And  the  change  is  not  Just  economic. 
Calls  echo  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  West,  and  the  Pacific  Basin 
for  a  readjustment  and  reassessment 
of  strategic  relationships.  The  West 
calls  for  Japan  to  increase  its  military 
budget  and  the  size  of  its  military 
forces  to  levels  commensurate  with  its 
economic  prowess.  Japan  counters 
that  it  already  has  the  third  largest 
military  budget  in  the  world  and  a 
modem  history  that  constrains  mili- 
tary development.  Korea  grates  under 
what  it  views  as  undue  United  States 
Influence  and  calls  stem  from  many 
quarters  to  withdraw  United  States 
troops  and  nuclear  weapons  from  the 
peninsula.  In  the  Philippines,  the  fate 
of  the  United  States  bases  at  Subic 
and  Clark  hangs  in  the  balance  as  the 
Interim  agreement  on  those  bases  is 
due  to  expire  in  1991. 

Woven  between  the  economic  and 
strategic  transformations  in  the  Pacif- 
ic Basin  are  political  threads  of  change 
unforseen  less  than  a  generation  ago. 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  reach 
toward  rapprochement  and  reconcilia- 
tion and  the  Philippines  and  Korea 
struggle  toward  democracy.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
[ASEAN]  shows  signs  of  becoming  a 
formidable  economic  and  political 
entity  and  the  tragedies  of  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  might,  at  long  last,  be 
drawing  to  a  close.  And  the  dizzying 
changes  in  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions are  sure  to  force  a  fundamental 
review  of  all  the  political  relationships 
in  the  region. 

The  establishment  of  the  Pacific 
Basin  Forum  is  a  call  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  President  to  look  to  the 
near  horizon  and  see  to  it  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  for  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  of  the  Pacific 
century. 

Toward  that  end.  the  Pacific  Basin 
Forum  resolution  urges  the  United 
States  President  to  issue  a  call  for  the 
convening  of  an  annual  sununit  meet- 
ing with  the  leaders  of  key  Pacific  Rim 
nations  including  the  United  States, 
Japan.  China,  South  Korea.  Indonesia, 
the  Philippines.  Malaysia,  Thailand, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada. 
As  things  stand  in  UJS.  simimitry  to 
date,  one  would  think  that  the  issues 
of  trade,  security,  arms  control,  and 
economic  development  are  under  the 
exclusive  purview  of  the  West.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth 
and  no  such  premise  could  be  more 
threatening  to  the  future  prosperity 
and  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  commend  Senator  CiiAifSTOH  for 
conceiving  of  this  legislation.  After  all. 
my  colleague  well  understands  that 
ours  is  the  Pacific  nation  that  must 
take  the  lead  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  of  the  Pacific 
century.* 


A  RESOLUTION  TO  ESTABLISH  A 

PACIFIC  BASIN  FORUM 
•  Mr.  MURKOW8KI.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join 
Senator  Cranston  today  in  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Pacific  Basin 
Forum.  It  is  time  that  this  country  not 
only  recognize  the  economic,  strategic, 
and  cultural  importance  of  the  Pacific 
Rim,  but  act  on  this  recognition  and 
move  to  facilitate  productive  and 
peaceful  relations  in  the  region. 

The  goal  of  holding  annual  meetings 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Pacific  Basin  na- 
tions is  a  tremendous  and  ambitious 
step  in  this  regard.  Unfortunately, 
such  a  timetable  may  sometimes  be 
impossible  to  maintain,  given  the  de- 
manding schedules  of  the  various 
heads  of  state.  It  is  my  feeling,  howev- 
er, that  each  nation  will  strive  to  ac- 
commodate these  discussions  as  fre- 
quently as  possible,  as  the  enormous 
benefits  of  the  forum  will  soon  become 
apparent.  The  chaUenge  of  planning 
the  forum  and  setting  the  agenda  will 
also  help  to  build  bridges  between  offi- 
cials from  the  involved  nations.  Such 
development  of  personal  contacts  is 
vital  to  the  improvement  of  regional 
relations. 

In  setting  the  agenda  for  these  meet- 
ings, Mr.  President,  these  officials  will 
have  a  large  plate  from  which  to 
choose.  Trade  relations  have  become  a 
vital  and  volatile  topic  in  the  region, 
and  on  this  issue  the  Pacific  nations 
would  benefit  greatly  from  candid  dis- 
cussion among  their  leaders.  The  ex- 
istence of  trade  barriers  is  hampering 
economic  development  and  polluting 
the  region's  political  atmosphere,  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  fonun  offers 
a  unique  opportunity  to  expedite  solu- 
tions to  this  problem.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  flow  of  Super  301  cases  cur- 
rently being  investigated  by  our  Trade 
Representative  could  be  partially 
stemmed  through  fonmi  discussions. 

The  forum  would  also  be  an  ideal 
means  to  address  the  problem  of  de- 
fense burden  sharing.  There  has  been 
much  talk  in  this  body  on  this  subject, 
and  I  think  there  is  finally  a  realiza- 
tion that  it  is  a  highly  complex  topic. 
The  rapidly  changing  economic  and 
security  situation  in  the  region  de- 
mands ongoing,  high-level  discussions 
to  effectively  deal  with  the  issue.  In 
this  regard,  I  think  the  forum  would 
provide  a  valuable  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  demonstrate  its  deter- 
mination to  explore  possible  changes. 
It  is  time  we  show  our  neighbors  that 
we  are  not  simply  complaining  about 
the  issue,  but  that  we,  and  they,  have 
legitimate  cause  to  reconsider  the  divi- 
sion of  defense  responsibilities. 

Yet  another  issue  which  could  be 
pursued  in  the  forum  is  worldwide  eco- 
nomic development.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  the  Pacific  nations  have  a 
substantial  surplus  of  capital  that  can 
be  invested  in  ways  that  will  be  benefi- 
cial to  both  developing  countries  and 


the  investing  nations.  While  this  is  al- 
ready taking  place  on  a  large  scale,  I 
believe  investment  could  be  expanded 
even  further  with  greater  cooperation 
and  a  better  understanding  of  how 
such  investment  serves  the  region's  in- 
terests. The  forum  would  also  provide 
for  better  coordination  of  these  efforts 
as  they  relate  to  regional  security  mat- 
ters. 

There  are  many  other  areas  In 
which  the  Pacific  Rim  nations  would 
benefit  by  regular  discussions  at  the 
highest  level.  We  long  ago  recognized 
the  need  for  such  dialogue  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  time  we  do  the  same  in  the 
Pacific.  Asia  has  already  surpassed 
Europe  in  volume  of  trade  with  our 
country,  and  this  growth  shows  no 
sign  of  slowing.  Security  concerns  In 
the  region  now  require  a  far  less  Euro- 
centric view  of  our  defense  posture, 
but  yet  we  have  no  Asian  equivalent  of 
Geneva  or  Helsinki.  This,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  a  situation  which  needs  to  be 
changed  immediately  so  that  we  can 
effectively  deal  with  the  growing  vari- 
ety of  regional  problems  and  conflicts. 

As  such,  I  would  ask  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers to  join  Senator  Cranston  and  me 
in  supporting  the  Pacific  Basin  Forum 
resolution.  It  is  important  that  the 
United  States  show  initiative  in  this 
area,  and  vital  that  we  act  now.« 


THE  TRUE  NATURE  OF  THE  FSX 
CODEVELOPMENT  AGREE- 

MENT: THE  ADVANTAGES  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  Bush  administration  is 
still  negotiating  the  final  details  of  the 
FSX  codevelopment  agreement  with 
Japan,  we  here  in  the  Senate  have 
begun  to  debate  this  issue.  This  debate 
has  special  importance  for  several  rea- 
sons: It  affects  an  important  and 
proven  ally,  it  sets  important  prece- 
dents for  the  future,  and  it  is  a  symbol 
of  our  growing  interdependence  with 
other  states  at  a  time  when  we  can  no 
longer  fund  the  forces  to  meet  all  our 
past  strategic  commitments. 

Much  of  this  debate,  however,  has 
tended  to  attack  Japan  without  exam- 
ining the  full  details  of  the  agreement, 
and  some  comments  have  had  an  ugly 
tone  of  fear.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  been  blamed  for  giving 
Japan  vast  competitive  advantages 
with  little  regard  for  the  facts.  The 
cost  benefits  of  the  FSX  deal  have 
often  been  ignored  in  a  wave  of  neoiso- 
lationism. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  time  to 
begin  to  set  the  record  straight.  The 
FSX  codevelopment  program  may  not 
be  an  ideal  bargain  for  the  United 
States.  No  bargain  between  allies 
should  be  that  one-sided.  It  does,  how- 
ever, provide  the  United  States  with 
major  advantages.  It  is  a  bargain 
where  Japan  has  already  made  major 
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concessions  as  part  of  its  burden-shar- 
ing efforts.  We  need  to  recognize  this. 
While  we  should  certainly  bargain  as 
hard  as  we  can,  we  should  be  willing  to 
settle  for  success— not  drive  an  ally 
away  from  our  door. 

THE  BACKGROUND  TO  THE  FSX  AGREEMENT 

E>er  since  the  late  1970's,  U.S.  air- 
craft manufacturers  have  tried  to 
market  the  F-15,  P-16,  and  F/A-18  as 
off-the-shelf  or  licensed  production  re- 
placements for  Japan's  aging  F-1.  As  is 
the  case  with  most  modem,  industrial- 
ized nations,  Japan  instead  made  a  de- 
cision to  develop  and  produce  its  own 
fighter.  It  had  two  primary  goals  in 
doing  so.  First,  to  be  as  self-sufficient 
as  feasible  in  its  own  national  defense, 
and  second  to  benefit  economically 
from  the  employment  and  skill  levels 
inherent  in  long-nuining  production 
lines. 

Japan's  desire  to  produce  its  own 
figher  aircraft  goes  beyond  economic 
and  security  considerations.  It  is  a 
matter  of  national  pride  and  symbol- 
izes the  state  of  a  coimtry's  industrial 
capability.  This  trend  is  evident  in 
many  other  industrialized  states,  and 
at  one  time  seemed  certain  to  lead 
Japan  to  develop  and  produce  a  fight- 
er aircraft  independently.  However,  in 
the  mid- 1 980 's— when  it  appeared  cer- 
tain that  Japan  had  decided  to  develop 
and  produce  its  own  replacement 
fighter  support  aircraft  [FSX]— 
United  States  industry  appealed  to  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce,  State,  and 
Defense  for  assistance.  The  Defense 
Department  responded  by  redoubling 
its  efforts  to  influence  Japan  to  con- 
sider a  United  States  aircraft  or  at 
least  enter  into  a  codevelopment 
agreement  using  United  States  aircraft 
as  a  base  model. 

This  effort  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  in  keeping  with  the  Niuin- 
Quayle-Wamer  amendments  con- 
tained in  the  Fiscal  Year  1986  Defense 
Authorization  Act  which  allowed  for 
codevelopment  projects  with  our 
NATO  allies  in  which  each  side  shared 
equitably  in  financing  the  develop- 
ment work.  This  legislation  was  later 
extended  to  other  friendly  countries, 
including  Israel,  Egypt,  Japan,  Korea, 
and  Australia.  After  considerable  high 
level  talks  between  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Japan  Defense 
Agency,  Japan  agreed  to  study  the  F- 
15,  F-16,  and  the  F-18  as  a  basis  of  co- 
development.  In  October  1987  Japan 
formally  decided  to  base  the  FSX  on 
the  United  States  F-16.  and  to  pay  all 
costs  associated  with  its  development. 

The  U.S.  Congress  encouraged  the 
effort  to  reach  this  agreement.  Article 
109  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  Report  on  the  Fiscal  Year 
1989  Defense  Authorization  Act  states: 

•  •  •  The  Committee  regarded  co-develop- 
ment and  co-production  as  the  next  best  al- 
ternative [to  off-the-shelf  purchase].  *  •  • 
The  Committee's  view  is  that  U.S.  officials 
should  ensure  that  before  export  licenses 


are  Issued  for  detailed  P-16  airframe  techni- 
cal data,  agreed  U.S.  participation  in  the  co- 
development  and  coproduction  provides 
meaningful  workshare  U.S  industry  on  the 
PSX/P-16  airframe  and  that  Japan  flows 
back  expeditiously  and  without  charge  any 
technical  improvements  substantially  de- 
rived from  technology  provided  by  the 
United  States.  The  U.S.  Government  should 
not  enter  into  a  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing with  the  Japanese  Government  on 
the  FSX/F-16  that  simply  transfers  Ameri- 
can technology  and  jobs  to  Japan  with 
nothing  more  than  a  license  fee  in  return. 

In  short,  the  SASC  requested  that 
the  following  conditions  be  met  in  the 
FSX  agreement: 

Japan  should  agree  to  provide 
United  States  industry  a  "meaningful" 
development  and  production  work 
share:  and 

Japan  should  agree  to  provide  free 
flowback  of  any  technology  that  is  de- 
veloped from  United  States  F-16  tech- 
nology. 

THE  CODEVELOPMENT  AGREEMENT 

With  this  guidance  in  mind,  the  De- 
fense Department  negotiated  with  the 
Japan  Defense  Agency  and  arrived  at 
a  thorough  and  fair  memorandum  of 
understanding  tMOU]  required  for 
Japan's  purchase  of  United  States 
Government  owned  technical  data. 
This  MOU  was  signed  in  November 
1988.  General  Dynamics,  the  F-16 
manufacturer,  then  entered  into  a  Li- 
cense and  Technical  Assistance  Agree- 
ment with  Japan's  prime  contractor, 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industry  in  January 
1989. 

This  agreement  provides  for  technol- 
ogy sharing  and  a  development  phase 
work  share  when  a  production  MOU  is 
signed.  The  specifics  of  the  current 
govemment-to-govenunent  and  indus- 
try-to-industry agreements  also  estab- 
lish firm  U.S.  Government  control 
over  the  release  of  all  critical  FSX 
technologies.  The  agreement  between 
General  Dynamics  and  Mitsubishi 
Heavy  Industries  clearly  states: 

In  all  cases,  data  released  as  per  the  at- 
tached Technical  Data  Package  List  is  sub- 
ject to  United  States  Government  approval, 
which  may  result  in  data  items  being  com- 
pletely deleted,  partially  deleted,  or  modi- 
fied. 

The  DOD  technology  review/release 
process  is  well  established  and  will 
apply  to  the  FSX,  as  well  as  all  similar 
projects. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  completed  a  de- 
tailed technology  transfer  risk  assess- 
ment in  March  1989,  which  fully  sup- 
ported the  codevelopment  agreement. 
It  concluded  that: 

The  transfer  of  critical  technologies 
is  held  to  an  absolute  minimum; 

The  technology  which  is  transferred 
is  done  so  under  tight  controls: 

The  risk  to  military  security  and  the 
U.S.  industrial  base  is  minimal. 

COMPARISONS  WITH  OTHER  NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH  OUR  ALLIES 

The  financing  terms  are  exceptional- 
ly   favorable    to    the    United   States. 


While  the  Nunn-Quayle-Wamer 
amendment  called  for  equal  financing 
of  codevelopment  projects,  in  most 
cases  to  date,  the  United  States  has 
been  the  single  largest  contributor  to 
the  financing.  One  typical  project  in- 
volves airframe  design— the  X-31  Pro- 
gram, in  which  the  United  States  and 
Germany  are  producing  two  prototype 
aircraft.  The  United  States  in  this  case 
is  financing  80  percent  of  the  program. 
Another  example  is  the  Agile  Falcon 
Program,  an  upgrading  of  the  F-16. 
The  United  States  and  participating 
European  nations  will  share  in  devel- 
opment costs,  although  it  is  the  Euro- 
pean states  who  will  receive  most  of 
the  benefits. 

Last  year  the  Defense  Department 
approached  France,  which  is  designing 
the  Rafale  as  their  next  generation 
fighter,  and  a  consortium  of  European 
coimtries  working  on  the  European 
fighter  aircraft  [EFA]  and  proposed 
that  they  consider  working  with  the 
United  States  on  designing  enhanced 
United  States  aircraft  as  a  more  cost 
effective  means  of  producing  a  new 
fighter.  In  both  cases  the  United 
States  would  have  borne  the  major 
share  of  development  costs.  Both  the 
French  and  the  European  consortium 
declined. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  FSX 
agreement,  Japan  will  pay  for  all  de- 
velopment costs  while  the  United 
States  will  receive  40  percent  of  the 
development  work  share,  worth  ap- 
proximately $480  million.  In  the  case 
of  purchases  of  the  P-16  by  our  NATO 
allies,  recoupment  costs  were  often 
waived  to  encourage  the  use  of  a  U.S. 
aircraft  for  interoperability  purposes. 
If  the  FSX  goes  into  production,  the 
United  States  will  receive  recoupment 
of  around  $1  million  per  aircraft  to 
help  offset  the  development  costs  of 
an  airplane  initially  designed  for  U.S. 
use. 

CRITICS  VERSUS  REALITY 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  man- 
years  worth  of  work  for  United  States 
industry,  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  see  the  first  tangible  results  of 
an  agreement  that  allows  Japanese  de- 
fense technology  to  be  transferred  to 
the  United  States.  The  United  States 
is  most  interested  in.  and  expects  to 
get.  new  technology  in  such  areas  as 
cocured  whole  wings,  radar  miniatur- 
ization, and  flat  screen  displays.  The 
technology  flowback  will  be  continu- 
ously monitored  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  supervised  by  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  Commerce. 

Critics  of  the  FSX  Program  argue 
that  the  United  States  is  giving  away  7 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  technology 
and  getting  very  little  in  return.  In 
fact,  the  airframe  was  developed  at  an 
R&D  cost  of  $3,016  billion  of  which 
$735  million  has  already  been  re- 
couped through  sales  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  stands  to  gain 
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another  $130  million  In  R&D  recoup- 
ment when  the  FSX  goes  into  produc- 
tion. 

The  notion  that  the  United  States  is 
giving  away  technology  Is  simply  not 
accurate.  We  are  selling  technology  to 
an  ally.  The  costs  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  P-16  are  sunk 
costs  that  the  United  States  could  not 
count  on  recouping  at  the  time  of  de- 
velopment: the  United  States  devel- 
oped the  F-16  for  its  own  purposes, 
not  those  of  the  Japanese. 

On  the  technology  side,  critics  say 
that  Japan  does  not  have  anything  of 
value  to  offer,  and  is  interested  in  only 
what  it  can  extract  from  the  United 
States  to  help  launch  its  aerospace  in- 
dustry. First  of  all.  the  technology 
being  transferred  to  Japan  is  old  tech- 
nology. Sensitive  source  codes  for  the 
mission  computer  will  be  strictly  con- 
trolled. Access  will  be  granted  only  to 
those  codes  that  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  project.  Other  codes  that  are 
not  critical  to  the  safety  of  the  air- 
craft will  be  withheld.  The  codes  that 
are  being  transferred  will  not  endan- 
ger future  American  aerospace  indus- 
try competitiveness.  By  the  time  the 
FSX  is  fielded  the  United  SUtes  will 
have  developed  its  own  next  genera- 
tion fighter,  the  advanced  tactical 
fighter,  using  state-of-the-art  technol- 
ocy. 

It  is  equally  erroneous  to  claim  that 
Japan  has  nothing  to  offer  the  United 
States.  Specifically,  some  critics 
charge  that  the  cocured  composite 
wing  Japan  plans  to  build  is  far  behind 
United  States  companies'  composite 
wing  technology.  The  composite  struc- 
tures currently  being  used  by  U.S. 
manufacturers  can  best  be  described 
as  the  application  of  combinations  of 
rather  simple  parts.  No  United  States 
aerospace  company  is  currently  devel- 
oping a  capability  to  cocure  wing  skins 
and  primary  structure  ribs  and  spars 
as  the  Japanese  are  proposing  for  the 
FSX. 

The  benefit  from  the  development 
of  a  cocured  whole  wing  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  U.S.  aircraft  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  process  and 
time  involved  to  produce  a  whole  wing 
would  be  considerably  less  than  that 
which  is  currently  required  to  make 
composite  wings.  The  whole  wing  ap- 
proach would  eliminate  thousands  of 
man-hours  spent  on  assembling  pieces 
and  drilling  holes  in  the  wing.  When 
completed  the  cocured  whole  wing 
would  be  a  lighter,  integrated  struc- 
ture without  the  lifelong  problems  of 
fuel  leakage  that  occur  with  the  cur- 
rent technology.  Additionally,  the 
whole  wing  would  be  stif fer— a  charac- 
teristic that  is  desirable  in  a  fighter. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  image  of  the  FSX 
critics  would  have  the  public  believe, 
and  the  reality  that  the  FSX  codevel- 
opment  agreement  is  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial program  between  two  allies.  I  am 


attaching  additional  technical  summa- 
ries that  cover  key  points  in  more 
detail,  and  which  I  am  asking  to  have 
included  in  full  in  the  record.  They 
help  show  that  the  reality  is  that  the 
United  States  entered  into  this  codeve- 
lopment  agreement  because  it  both 
aided  our  trade  and  protected  our 
technology,  and  because  it  is  in  our 
best  interest  to  maintain  Japanese  ties 
to  the  United  States  for  defense  pur- 
poses. 

The  military  value  of  interoperabil- 
ity is  obvious.  Economically,  there  Is 
no  advantage  in  having  Japan  reach 
absolute  self-sufficiency  in  its  own  de- 
fense. Japan  now  spends  only  2  per- 
cent of  its  defense  budget  on  R&D, 
while  its  spending  on  United  States  de- 
fense products  is  equal  to  that  of  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy 
combined.  Continued  Japanese  pur- 
chases of  United  States  defense  prod- 
ucts, rather  than  a  diversion  of  more 
of  its  defense  budget  to  increased 
R&D.  is  in  both  our  economic  and  se- 
curity interests. 

THE  vAUDmr  or  otrxr  cKrncisiu  op  th« 

PSX  CODEVELOPMENT  AGREEMElfT 

The  best  way  to  summarize  the  rest 
of  the  complex  issues  involved  is  to 
contrast  each  major  criticism  of  the 
United  States-Japan  FSX  codevelop- 
ment  agreement  with  the  realities.  Let 
me  address  these  criticisms  charge  by 

Criticism:  The  United  States  is 
giving  away  technology. 

Pact:  The  United  States  is  selling 
technology  which  is  no  longer  state-of- 
the-art.  The  United  States  is  getting 
40  percent  of  the  development  work 
share  worth  $480  million.  The  United 
States  has  already  provided  F-16  tech- 
nology through  direct  purchases  and 
coproduction  with  several  countries  in- 
cluding Belgium.  The  Netherlands. 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Turkey.  Addi- 
tionally, Korea,  Greece,  Israel.  Singa- 
pore, and  Indonesia  have  coproduced 
elements  of  the  F-16. 

Criticism:  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  United  States  will  receive  an 
appropriate  level  of  work  share  if  the 
FSX  goes  into  production. 

Fact:  The  agreement  stipulates  that 
the  United  SUtes  will  receive  about  35 
to  45  percent  of  the  production  work 
share,  estimated  to  be  worth  $2  billion 
with  over  70.000  man-years  work  for 
U.S.  industry. 

Criticism:  There  Is  not  even  a  guar- 
antee that  Japan  will  not  just  take  the 
technology  gained  from  codevelop- 
ment  and  produce  an  aircraft  on  their 
own. 

Fact:  Japan  is  a  valued  ally  and  has 
given  appropriate  assurances  that 
before  a  decision  is  made  to  go  into 
production,  a  production  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  will  be  signed 
with  the  United  SUtes  and  that  the 
United  SUtes  work  share  will  be  sig- 
nificant, estimated  to  be  approximate- 
ly 40  percent. 


Criticism:  Japan  will  build  an  ad- 
vanced fighter  and  sell  it  to  foreign 
countries  in  competition  with  the 
United  States. 

Fact:  Japan's  own  policy  prohibits 
the  sale  of  military  equipment  to 
other  countries.  Additionally,  safe- 
guards within  the  agreement  expressly 
prohibit  Japan  from  selling  aircraft 
built  with  United  States  derived  tech- 
nology without  United  States  consent. 
The  United  SUtes.  in  turn,  would 
never  buy  off-the-shelf  aircraft  from 
Japan  for  the  same  reasons  Japan  will 
not. 

Criticism:  Japan  will  use  the  tech- 
nology it  learns  in  PSX  development 
to  develop  a  world-class  aerospace  in- 
dustry. 

Fact:  The  agreement  contains  safe- 
guards to  ensure  that  American  tech- 
nology will  not  be  transferred  to  third 
parties  without  the  expressed  consent 
of  the  United  States.  Additionally,  the 
FSX  technology  being  provided  Japan 
is  old  technology.  More  importantly, 
this  false  impression  belies  a  miscon- 
ception and  lack  of  faith  in  American 
aerospace  competitiveness.  The  United 
SUtes  is  the  world's  leader  in  aircraft 
manufacturing  and  has  not  main- 
tained that  position  by  idly  watching 
the  competition  improve  their  prod- 
uct. U.S.  aerospace  products  of  the 
future  will  continue  to  dominate  world 
markets  by  doing  what  they  do  best, 
producing  the  most  reliable  and  ad- 
vanced aircraft  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  consumer.  Further,  the  major  U.S. 
aerospace  manufacturers,  Boeing,  and 
McEtonnell-Douglas  and  the  Aerospace 
Industries  of  America,  support  the 
FSX  agreement. 
WHO  wiu.  BEifErrr  ir  the  psx  codevelopment 

AGREEMENT  IS  BLOCKED 

The  final  issue  we  should  consider  is 
who  will  benefit  if  the  PSX  codevelop- 
ment is  blocked.  One  thing  is  clear:  it 
wUl  not  be  the  United  SUtes.  We  can 
not  force  Japan  to  buy  a  United 
States-made  fighter,  and  we  may  be  se- 
riously undermining  our  future  sales 
and  burden-sharing  efforts.  We  will 
undercut  an  ally  and  weaken  a  critical 
strategic  relationship.  We  will  make  it 
harder  to  reach  an  accommendation 
on  other  trade  issues. 

If  Japan  does  need  fighter  technolo- 
gy, it  could  easily  ask  the  European 
Community  for  assistance,  and  this  in 
turn  might  do  real  damage  to  our 
future  competitiveness  and  arms  sales. 
In  short,  we  stand  to  gain  a  great  deal 
from  pressing  ahead  with  the  PSX  co- 
development  agreement.  We  can  only 
lose  if  our  current  bargaining  efforts 
fail. 

I  ask  that  certain  material  and  cor- 
respondence attached  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
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U.S.  OBJECTIVE 

To  capitalize  on  potential  Japanese  inno- 
vations in  manufacturing  technology  associ- 
ated with  efficient  production  of  Oallum 
Arsanide  receiver-transmitter  active  array 
radar  modules. 

U.S.  STATUS  ON  THIS  TECHNOLOGY 

U.S.  is  developing  active  array  radars  for 
use  in  advanced  aircraft. 

The  innovation  and  challenge  is  in  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  the  radar  anten- 
na. 

Antenna  is  a  fixed  array  of  1000  or  more 
individual  modules  that  actively  receive/ 
transmit  independently. 

Cost  of  modules  using  current  manufac- 
turing methods  is  approximately  $4000  per 
module. 

Too  expensive  for  production  use. 

Cost  musts  be  reduced  by  an  order  of  mag- 
nitude. 

U.S.  is  a  leader  in  other  aspects  of  radar 
technology,  such  as  signal  processing,  and 
electronic  beam  steering. 

JAPAN  STATUS  IN  ACTIVE  ARRAY  RADAR 
TECHNOLOGY 

Japan  is  developing  an  active  array  radar 
for  fighter  aircraft. 

Test  flown  in  1986  on  testbed  aircraft. 

Appears  to  be  a  relatively  low  average 
power  device  (Radar  detection  range  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  its  iwwer). 

Japan  is  developing  new  generation  mod- 
ules. 

Japan  has  probable  lead  over  U.S.  In 
Oallum  Arsenide  (GaAs)  chip  technology. 

A  critical  component  in  module  design. 

Japan  has  a  proven  track  record  in  devel- 
oping efficient  production  methods  for  min- 
iature commercial  components. 

Are  devoting  significant  resources  to 
active  array  radar  development. 

If  their  manufacturing  expertise  is 
brought  to  bear  on  OaAs  modules,  a  break- 
through in  manufacturing  technology  is 
possible  that  will  reduce  module  cost  signifi- 
cantly. 

A  manufacturing  process  that  yields  high 
quality  consistent,  cost-effective  OaAs  chips 
for  use  in  radar  modules  would  be  of  great 
value  to  U.S. 

ADVANTAGES 

Increased  radar  reliability. 

Oracef ul  degradation— no  single  point  fail- 
ures in  active  array. 

Improved  target  detection  in  ECM  envi- 
ronments. 

Point  Paper  on  Cocured  Composite 
Technology  Transfer 
u.s.  objective 
To  capitalize  on  potential  Japanese  inno- 
vation in  manufacturing  technology  associ- 
ated with  cocuring  primary  structural  com- 
posite members  on  an  aircraft. 

U.S.  status  on  THIS  TECHNOLOGY 

U.S.  is  a  leader  in  composite  technology. 

Lead  the  world  in  the  development  and 
knowledge  of  composite  materials. 

U.S.  aircraft  manufacturers  are  experi- 
enced and  practice  the  use  of  composites  in 
modem  military  aircraft. 

There  is  widespread  use  of  cocuring  tech- 
niques. 

The  process  cures  several  composite  pieces 
assembled  together  under  heat  and  pressure 
to  form  a  unitary,  three-dimensional  prod- 
uct without  use  of  fasteners. 

The  cocuring  process  is  currently  used  pri- 
marily to  Join  relatively  simple  parts,  such 


as  stiffners,  to  larger  details,  such  as  panels, 
doors,  etc. 

Cocuring  also  is  used  in  attaching  honey- 
comb material  to  panels,  and  to  cure  fila- 
ment-wound structures,  e.g..  helicopter 
blades,  and  fuel  tanks. 

There  is  minimal  program  experience  In 
cocuring  primary,  complicated  structured 
members  to  skin  panels. 

One  example  is  luiown,  the  AV-8B  hori- 
zontal tall  by  McDonnell  Douglas. 

No  U.S.  aerospace  company  Is  currently 
developing  a  capability  to  cocure  wing  skins 
and  primary  structure  ribs  and  spars  as  the 
Japanese  are  proposing  for  the  FS-X. 

Sophisticated  tooling  Is  required  to  insure 
good  bonding  of  all  Joints  and  laminate 
layers  and  to  fabricate  the  complicated 
design  of  ribs,  spars,  skin,  and  stiffners. 

The  manufacturing  process  to  do  this  is 
challenging  and  the  tooling  expensive. 

Japan  will  bear  these  risks  on  the  FS-X 
program  for  transfer  to  the  U.S.  under  the 
current  agreement. 

JAPAN  STATUS  ON  COCURED  TECHNOLOGY 

Japan  Intends  to  cocure  the  lower  wing 
skin  to  all  primary  structure  ribs,  spars,  and 
stiffners. 

Full  Scale  Development  component  struc- 
tures measuring  2x4  meters  have  been 
made  that  Included  ribs  and  spars. 

All  details  for  Japanese  approach  are  not 
yet  known. 

They  believe  it  is  better  than  convention 
approaches. 

Do  not  Intend  to  look  further  at  alterna- 
tives for  PS-X. 

ADVANTAGES 

Elimination  of  thousands  of  close  toler- 
ance holes  and  the  associated  fasteners 
during  manufacture. 

Cost  savings  from  factory  labor  and  tool- 
ing saved  In  curing  each  individual  part. 

Life  cycle  and  manufacturing  costs  savings 
through  elimination  of  a  primary  source  of 
fuel  leaks  (fastener  holes  or  through  mating 
member  joints  clamped  by  fasteners)  and 
fuel  sealant  materials. 

Improved  aircraft  performance  through 
weight  savings  and  wing  stiffness. 

Point  Paper  on  HtiMAN  Technology 
Transfer 
objective 
To  restrict  and  control  the  human  trans- 
fer of  technology  experience  from  the  U.S. 
to  Japan  while  maximizing  the  learning  op- 
portunities and  experience  gained  by  the 
U.S. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

True  flow  of  technology  best  takes  place 
not  in  simply  obtaining  a  data  package,  but 
through  the  exchange  of  know-how  and 
thoughts  between  people. 

This  is  a  two-edge  argument  in  a  case  like 
thePS-X. 

We  want  to  control  and  limit  the  amount 
and  quality  of  experience  transferred  to 
Japan  through  contract  with  our  engineers. 

But  we  also  need  engineering  contact  with 
the  Japanese  for  true  flowback  of  FS-X 
technology  to  the  U.S. 

We  cannot  prevent  the  Japanese  from  the 
outright  hiring  of  Individual  U.S.  engineers 
under  lucrative  terms  away  from  industry. 

But  in  an  organized  international  pro- 
gram, we  have  the  opportunity  to  place  con- 
trols and  limits  on  the  activities  of  U.S.  en- 
gineers. 

CONTROLS  AND  RESTRICTIONS 

Restricted  access  to  technical  data. 


Oeneral  Dynamics  (OD)  engineers  as- 
signed to  the  FS-X  both  here  and  In  Japan, 
will  have  access  to  only  the  sanitized  techni- 
cal data  package  approved  and  released  to 
the  Japanese  to  use  for  reference  material. 

They  will  have  no  access  to  published  or 
proprietary  OD  design  techniques,  methods 
or  manuals. 

Restrict  access  to  other  areas  of  U.S.  con- 
tractor facilities. 

The  FS-X  project  office  at  OD  will  be  a 
separate  facility  (separate  building)  segre- 
gated from  the  remainder  of  the  plant  facil- 
ity. 

Within  this  building,  the  OE  and  Japa- 
nese engineers  will  do  their  work,  and  the 
approved  reference  library  will  be  housed. 

Unique  FS-X  security  badges  will  restrict 
access  elsewhere. 

Limit  the  number  and  experience  of  OD 
engineers. 

Fulfill  two  separate  functions: 

Help  Interpret  data  package; 

Accomplish  engineering  tasks  (will  involve 
some  creativity). 

MHI  has  lead  responsibilities  In  almost  all 
areas  of  the  FS-X  design. 

OD  engineering  participation  should  re- 
flect the  predominant  subcontract  nature  of 
their  tasks. 

Current  planning  calls  for  approximately 
5S-60  OD  engineers  working  aircraft  design 
In  Japan  primarily  in  3  areas. 

Airframe  structures!— approximately  19. 

Two  to  three  senior  engineers. 

Average  experience  6-10  years  (too  junior 
to  have  worked  original  F-16  design). 

Required  to  absorb  and  apply  Japanese 
composite  wing  design  and  participate  In 
OD  led  aft  fuselage  design. 

Subsystems— approximately  11. 

Two  to  three  senior  engineers. 

Average  experience  9-10  years. 

Thinly  distributed  among  various  systems: 
Hydraulic,  landing  gear,  fuel,  environment 
control,  crew  station,  weapons. 

Avionics— approximately  17. 

Two  senior  engineers. 

Average  experience  6-10  years. 

Primary  area  of  technology  flowback  for 
U.S.  Provides  Insight  into  Japanese  devel- 
oped systems,  such  as  radar,  electronic  war- 
fare, inertlal  navigation,  and  mission  com- 
puter hardware. 

We  currently  have  no  U.S.  engineering 
participation  In  FS-X  aero  design,  but 
would  like  some  Insight  Into  Japanese  devel- 
opments. 

Provide  U.S.  government  oversight  of  OD 
participation  in  Japan. 

Two  Japanese  speaking  USAF  liaison  offi- 
cers will  reside  In  Japan— one  at  MHI  and 
one  in  Tokyo. 

Conduct  monthly  refresher  briefs  on  re- 
strictions and  responsibilities. 

Conduct  monthly  debriefs  on  technology 
flowback  and  areas  of  interest. 

CONCLUSIONS 

MHI  is  prime  contractor  with  lead  respon- 
sibilities In  almost  all  areas. 

OD  participation  as  subcontractor  is  limit- 
ed. 

Oood  controls  exist  on  access  to  data. 

Human  transfer  of  Itnowledge  is  con- 
trolled through  limited  breadth  and  depth 
of  OD  engineer  experience. 

U.S.  government  personnel  will  maintain 
permanent  contact  with  OD  engineers  in 
Japan. 
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Okkkral  Dtmamics  Corp., 
St  Louis.  MO,  February  28.  1989. 

Hon.  ROBXXT  A.  MOSBACHXR, 

Secretary  of  Commerce.  Herbert  C.  Hoover 
Building.  Waahington.  DC. 

DiAH  Mk.  SicRrrA«Y:  This  letter  Is  In  ap- 
precUtion  of  your  personal  Interest  and  con- 
cern In  the  PS-X  Program,  and  your  willing- 
ness to  host  such  a  thorough  review  In  your 
office  last  week.  This  Important  new  agree- 
ment between  the  governments  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  Japan  deserves  the  widest 
poosible  understanding  and  support  of  the 
Bush  Administration. 

You  and  your  staff  were  most  gracious 
during  our  visit  and  we  greatly  appreciate 
your  candor  and  receptiveness  to  our  posi- 
tion in  this  matter.  In  the  spirit  of  that 
meeting.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  provid- 
ing in  the  attachment  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  salient  points  of  our  discussion.  Hope- 
fully these  will  be  useful  to  you  and  your 
staff  during  any  continuing  deliberations  on 
this  important  subject. 

Thanlcs  again  for  such  a  warm  and  open 
reception. 

Sincerely, 

STAifLET  C.  Pack. 

Enclosure. 

FS-X  Trade  Issues 

After  the  Japanese  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  design  and  build  their  own  indige- 
nous fighter,  our  government  made  the 
basic  policy  decision  to  pursue  the  PS-X 
Program  based  on  diplomatic,  defense,  tech- 
nology, trade  and  policy  issues. 

General  Dynamics  and  other  builders  had 
vigorously  tried  to  sell  the  F-16  and  other 
off-the-shelf  fighters  to  the  Japanese. 
Those  efforts  failed  and  Japan  decided  to  go 
It  alone. 

Japan's  national  pride,  economic  power, 
and  manufacturing  and  technical  skills  con- 
vinced the  U.S.  that  they  could  succeed. 
They  have  been  coproducing  the  P-15  for 
the  last  10  years. 

Defense  Secretaries  Weinberger  and  Car- 
luccl  found  in  their  analysis  of  Pree  World 
global  fighter  competition  that: 

Prance  was  developing  the  RAP  ALE  fight- 
er, 

UK.  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain  were  devel- 
oping the  EPA. 

Sweden  was  developing  the  GRIPEN, 

Israel  was  developing  the  LA VI. 

Japan  was  planning  on  developing  an  in- 
digenous fighter. 

Secretary  Weinberger  attempted  to  stop 
these  duplicative  and  wasteful  multi-billion 
dollar  developments  as  follows: 

The  U.S.  offered  Prance  the  Hornet  2000 
(upgraded  P/A-18)  baseline  for  a  coopera- 
tive program.  That  effort  failed. 

The  U.S.  offered  UK.  Germany.  Italy  and 
Spain  a  Hornet  200  or  Agile  Falcon  (upgrad- 
ed P-16).  Those  efforts  faUed. 

The  U.S.  offered  Israel  a  modified  P-16  to 
replace  the  LA VI.  This  effort  succeeded  be- 
cause LA VI  was  funded  by  U.S.  taxpayers. 

The  U.S.  pressured  Japan  to  "buy  Ameri- 
can" through  the  PS-X  format,  to  reduce 
the  trade  deficit  and  to  keep  allied  combat 
forces  interoperable.  A  reluctant  Japan 
then  held  a  competition  restricted  to  U.S. 
companies  for  development  of  their  next 
fighter  aircraft. 

Current  govemment-to-govemment  and 
industry-to-industry  agreements  clearly  es- 


tablish U.S.  Government  control  over  the 
release  of  all  critical  PS-X  technologies. 

Por  example,  the  agreement  between  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  and  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Indus- 
tries, Ltd.  (MHI)  clearly  sUtes:  "In  all  cases, 
data  release  as  per  the  attached  Technical 
Data  Package  List  (TDPL)  is  subject  to 
United  States  Government  approval,  which 
may  result  in  daU  items  being  completely 
deleted,  partially  deleted  or  modified." 

The  DOD  technology  review/release  proc- 
ess Is  well  esUblished  and  will  apply  to  the 
PS-X.  The  policy  is  tough,  stringent  and  it 
works. 

Technology  flow  will  be  continually  moni- 
tored by  a  USAP  Major  General  under  the 
oversight  of  an  PS-X  Technical  Steering 
Group. 

P-16  airframe  technology  is  almost  20 
years  old. 

The  MOU  also  provides  for  more  effective 
flowback  of  important  technology  from 
Japan  to  the  U.S.  than  would  have  been 
possible  with  only  the  1983  defense  related 
technology  transfer  agreement. 

The  two  principal  technologies  of  Interest 
to  the  U.S.  are: 

The  manufacturing  process  related  to 
large  scale  co-cured  composite  structure 
such  as  the  wing  of  the  PS-X. 

Avionics  for  the  PS-X  (the  Japanese  are 
developing  this,  the  most  crucial  of  all  sub- 
systems in  a  fighter  aircraft). 

The  PS-X  cannot  be  produced  until  a  pro- 
duction MOU  is  negotiated. 

The  U.S.  will  not  release  engine  technolo- 
gy until  that  time.  (The  PS-X  design,  based 
on  the  P-16  airframe,  caiuiot  be  completed 
without  a  U.S.  engine.) 

We  believe  the  Japanese  can  go  it  alone. 
However,  the  Japanese  can  also  turn  to  the 
Europeans  (UK.  Prance.  Germany)  for  tech- 
nical assistance  on  both  airframe  and 
engine. 

Japan's  aerospace  industry  completes  pro- 
duction work  on  the  P-15  and  P-3  aircraft 
in  the  19»0's  and  needs  the  PS-X  to  stay  in 
business. 

The  two  major  U.S.  conunercial  aircraft 
builders  (Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglas) 
support  the  PS-X  program. 

Boeing  recognized  ten  years  ago  that  the 
Japanese  were  an  emerging  force  in  aero- 
space and  decided  to  work  with  them.  As  a 
result  of  this  teaming.  Boeing  has  protected 
its  worldwide  market  share. 

The  U.S.  aerospace  industry  supports  the 
PS-X  program  as  the  only  way  to  avoid  the 
establishment  of  a  future  international  com- 
petitor with  no  ties  to  the  U.S.  Government 
or  industry. 

SUMMARY 

U.S.  Government/industry  prefers  to  sell 
off-the-shelf  aircraft  to  Japan. 

The  Japanese  will  not  buy  a  U.S.  aircraft. 

They  can  and  will  develop  their  own  If  the 
PS-X  program  faUs. 

Japan  has  never  violated  an  MOU  with 
the  U.S.  similar  to  the  PS-X  agreement. 

Therefore,  cooperation  is  better  than  no 
U.S.  involvement  at  all  and  would  result  in: 

Influence  over  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
Japanese  aerospace  Industry. 

Influence  over  that  Industry's  "market 
penetration"  through  control  of  third  coun- 
try sales. 

Significant  technology  flowback  benefits 
to  U.8.  Government/industry. 


Increased  U.S.  Jobs  and  reduced  trade  def- 
icit. 

U.S.  Air  Porck  Support  Fighter  (FS-X) 

Techmolooy  Transfer  Risk  Assessment 

executive  summary 

1.  In  1986  Japan  announced  their  plans  to 
build  an  indigenous  fighter  aircraft  and 
aroused  U.S.  opposition  due  to  interoper- 
ability and  balance  of  trade  concerns.  The 
U.S.  attempted  to  convince  Japan  to  p»ir- 
chase  or  coproduce  a  U.S.  fighter  aircraft 
like  they  had  done  in  the  past  on  the  P-4 
and  P-15.  The  Japanese  remained  firm  in 
their  commitment  to  develop  their  own  air- 
craft until  Intense  U.S.  diplomatic  pressure 
forced  them  to  a  compromise  position.  In 
order  to  assuage  U.S.  concerns,  Japan 
agreed  to  base  the  development  of  their 
Support  Fighter  (FS-X)  on  a  derivative  of 
an  existing  U.S.  fighter  aircraft.  Japan  se- 
lected the  P-16  which  is  manufactured  by 
General  Dynamics  (GD).  After  several  diffi- 
cult negotiation  sessions  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Japan  Defense 
Agency,  the  Japanese  signed  the  PS-X  De- 
velopment Memorandum  of  Understanding 
(MOU)  on  29  Nov.  89.  The  agreement 
reached  with  Japan  provides  for  technology 
flowback  to  the  U.S..  stipulates  a  percentage 
workshare  that  must  be  placed  with  U.S.  in- 
dustry, and  also  embodies  stringent  controls 
to  ensure  protection  of  sensitive  U.S.  tech- 
nology and  the  U.S.  industrial  base. 

2.  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  (MHI)  and 
GD  have  concluded  negotiations  over  a 
Manufacturing  License  and  Technical  As- 
sistance Agreement  (MLTAA)  and  GD  has 
submitted  the  MLTAA  for  U.S.  Government 
(USG)  approval  as  required  by  the  interna- 
tional Traffic  in  Arms  Regulations.  Howev- 
er. USG  agencies  and  members  of  Congress 
have  expressed  concern  over  the  impact  of 
the  program  on  military  security  and  the 
U.S.  industrial  base  and  are  questioning 
whether  the  program  should  proceed  in  its 
current  form. 

3.  This  report  wa.';  prepared  to  assist  USG 
organizations  in  evaluating  the  PS-X  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  the  risk  associated  with 
the  transfer  of  technology  on  military  secu- 
rity and  the  U.S.  industrial  base.  The  report 
explains  the  process  which  will  be  used  to 
discipline  the  technology  transfer,  defines 
the  technology  which  is  proposed  to  be 
transferred,  explains  the  conditions  for  re- 
lease, and  compares  the  PS-X  to  other  coop- 
erative programs. 

4.  The  report  concludes: 

a.  The  transfer  of  critical  teclinologies  is 
held  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

b.  The  technology  which  is  transferred  is 
done  so  under  tight  controls. 

c.  The  risk  to  military  security  and  the 
U.S.  industrial  base  is  minimal.* 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 
In  accordsuice  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  herewith  submits  the  following 
report(s)  of  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate,  certain  joint  committees 
of  the  Congress,  delegations  and 
groups,  and  select  and  special  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  relating  to  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of 
authorized  foreign  travel: 
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JOHNSTENNB. 
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41,450  360.00 
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393  227.00 
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616 
116 

(16 
lit 


100.00 
200.00 

100.00 
200.00 


2.611.14 
546 

2,611.14 
564 


712.88 
271,782 

33,394 
746.711 

1,425.76 
271,782 
33J94 

746.781 
271,782 
33,394 
746,781 


24JI2 

41,450 
610,725 

27,072 

495,220 

393 


42400 
98800 

424.00 
988.00 
66600 

20000 
158.00 
23150 
60200 

40000 
158.00 
23150 

60200 
15800 
23150 
602.00 

318.50 
534.22 

366.00 
47900 
18800 
273.00 
227.00 


600.00 9,450.22 


SMINUWI. 
Channan,  Conmnee  on  Anned  Services.  Jai  5.  1989. 
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US.( 


or  US 


Foreip 
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US  dote 


or  US 
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eqimM 

or  US 


Foreign 
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US. 


or  US 


a,^  a-, u3i«     i»Mi ,^ '""^      '"■" '^..    3.Sil:§? 

g.^  a.  —  '•"'•"     ^ ,Mw "'^^     '"" .':»':"*..    ^^^ 

S^  — ^ luija »«-«o mM..^..^. !":" ""'^..    2'«:m 

a^ ~- &- 1111-—    u;9:84" ^m>» ^ -.■--■^- uni.     wm 

LSttm       Q^  IfiOO  '".M 

^^ ^^ 14(^11 144.00 

MOB        1.066.91         "90150     """ilttg 4J7i42        1,310.59 

llMh« Mto 21900 «»JI |«J> 

tS^S  ^E  78t.n  '*™' 

y  —  g  iziiziziii:::     &»::.. 50.45 932.45 

y^ 7,71991  14,690.19 _-.        324.70 _...     22,734.16 

lAWrON  CHUS. 
Cliaimun.  Conminee  on  the  Bud|e(.  Jai.  31,  1989 
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fmtm  Tnwwmtifln  MJic^miiiii  Tom 

Uldoto  US  (tfcr  US  del*  US.<M» 
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9.Sa34 
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4UJI. 


3.l24il. 
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SISJO  410.00 
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410.00 


615.10 


17,  1989 

>TE.  UNDER 
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1" 
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otU.S 
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1.M 
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424  00 

9noo 

1.14 
S«4 
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.712 

IJ94 
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151.00 
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15.76 
1.762 
1.394 
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151.00 
231.50 

i.7ll 
1.712 
1394 

602.00 
15S00 
23150 
602.00 

1.312 

3ltS0 
534.22 

1.450 
1.725 
r.072 
S.220 
393 

366.00 
479  OO 

inoc 

273.00 
22700 

9.4S0i2 

SAM  DUNN. 
s.  Dn  S,  1919 


ME.  UNDER 


low 

ncy 

US  dotar 

Of  US. 
amKy 

2.195 

912.26 
3.007M 

2J95 

91225 
2,59900 

2.«95 

91225 
2,599.00 

19.t4 

1.672.00 
U7570 

17142 

166.00 
4.766.01 
3720O 
144.00 
1.31059 
268.21 
786.00 
93245 

22.73416 

TONCMUS. 
el.  tin  31,  1989. 


ATE.  UNDER 


ToW 

U.l(Ma 

equMlent 

or  US 

cuicncy 

i23.34 
il5.10 

1,593.00 

1,547.00 

410.00 

3.124.S0 

>15.80 


il  17, 
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Pv  (Mn 


Tow 


Nam  and  couilty 


Nameof  currency 


roreisn 
cwTCflcy 


US.  ddar 

oqumM        hni|n 

0(U.S. 

cunoMy 


US  dolar 

equviM 

orU.S. 


Foreign 
onacy 


US. 
or  US. 


curroNcy 


US  dolar 

equMM 

orUi. 


UniM  State.. 
Dan  Bcrlisvl:: 

Franco 

United  SMai. 
UnlBwnetl 

Franco.. 


3,124.50 


.  FnK.. 


5.093J9  836.44 


2.749.64 


ifiOM 


UfliMSMH.. 
Roy  Kionit2: 


.  FlMC... 

.Ookr.. 
..  FnK... 


8.991.47        1.47144  . 


2,749.64 


8.991.47 


8J91.47        1,476.44 
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UniMSMR.. 
Tow 


2.749.64 


6,156J2 16W012 


3.124  JO. 

836.44 

2.749.64 

1,476.44 
2,749.64 

1.476.44 
2.749.64 

22.247.24 


guBiTM  euRoia, 

Chainnan,  Coonittee  on  Envraiment  and  Pittc  Woria,  Jan.  5.  1989. 
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410.26 
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United  Stiles 
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IMIw 

82053 

684.00.. 

684.00 

Dal* 

341S8  . 

348.58 

TdW 

5.130.00  .. 

2.274.40  . 

7.404.40 

0 

■man,  Cornnittn 

uorDSonsN. 

!  on  Finance.  Feb  3.  1989. 

NKG 
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2.430.00. 
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7312i2 


CUUeORNEPELL 
Qiaimian.  Cmmittee  on  Foreifn  ReWions.  Feb.  1.  1389 


410.00 
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55,490.95 


OAnORNE  PEU. 
Qiannin,  CommttK  on  Forei|n  Relatims,  ian  30,  1989. 
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iBOwteftu. 

ms,  Jw. 

30.1919. 
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cincncy 
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cuntncy 

U.S.(Uar 
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Fonim 
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U.S  iMar 

6QU>WilHlt 
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CIVfWQf 

Soiatoi  bftan  MikiMi: 
Ej«M 

TradyWMNk 

B** 

Tot* 

Ptamri 

342 

615.00 
1.025.00 

230.75          412.79  .. 
608.75        1,092.79  .. 

572.75 
1,183.75 

1,02779 

,..,„ fmi.... 

575 

2,117.79 

1.640.00  .. 

_..       1,505.58  .. 

3.14S.S8 

EDWMiD  M  KENNEDY. 
Qiaimian.  Conninee  on  Lain  and  Human  Resources,  Dec  22,  1988 
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P(r( 


TijiB(RNtJtnn 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dolar 
Foreign        equmM 
or  U.S. 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dobr 

equivaM 

orU.S. 


U.S. 


currency 


orU.S. 


Chrstoiilier  SIraub... 
Regina  Genkn.. 

KMWK  MCnM 

Marvin  M 

KeittiHal.. 
James  Marl 
Qiarlenel 


2.2UJ2 2,232.00 


Mw 

89i«k... 


2.232.00  .... 

2,232.00  .... 

3,072.00  .... 

2,633.80  ... 

2,633.80  .... 

iiin  ........ 2.633.80  ... 


1430.00, 
115.00  . 
IISJIO. 


LafryKi 

L  bin  Snito.. 

Joltt  EKH.- 

Regma  Cental.. 
Mm  Dens.... 

Marvel  OH 

David 


lames  Currie..„. 
lames  Dytatra.. 
Dwigtil  HOMS... 
Edvrard  Leeine... 

Total.... 


2.698.00  .... 

2.698.00  .... 

2.851.25  .... 

2.851.25  .... 

2,698.00  .... 

3,021.61  .... 

4,863.00  .... 
896.00  .... 
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ROeERT  C  BYRO. 
Maionty  Lnhi.  Feb.  28.  1989. 


WE  HAVE  A  BUDGET  AGREE- 
MENT: HOW  ABOUT  AN  AGREE- 
MENT TO  REDUCE  THE  DEFI- 
CIT? 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Budget  Committee  will 
begin  the  process  of  translating  the  bi- 
I>artisan  budget  agreement  into  a 
budget  resolution  for  our  consider- 
ation. I  have  already  indicated  my  con- 
cerns about  this  agreement  and  I 
expect  that  I  will  voice  a  few  other 
reservations  before  the  process  is  com- 
pleted. At  this  point,  I  simply  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  critical  comments  about 
this  agreement  which  have  been  made 
in  the  press.  As  the  full  Congress 
begins  to  examine  the  nature  and  im- 
plications of  the  proposed  budget.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  consider  these 
"public  reviews"  of  our  work.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post. 

The  editorials  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  16.  1989] 
Papss  Cxttb 

The  budget  agreement  Just  reached  be- 
tween President  Bush  and  congressional 
leaders  of  both  parties  greatly  understates 
the  savings  necessary  to  reach  next  year's 
deficit  target,  then  fails  to  achieve  even 
those  and  covers  up  the  failure  with  duplici- 
tous  accounting.  Its  authors  plead  for  time 
and  understanding,  saying  the  document 
should  be  seen  leas  as  itself  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan  than  as  the  first  step  down  a 
longer  path  to  such  a  plan.  They  argue  that 
even  this  pallid  agreement  and  the  accom- 
panying promise  to  continue  to  talli  are 
better  than  the  snarls  and  impasse  of  the 
Reagan  years. 

But  surely  that  is  not  the  standard.  If  the 
deficit  cannot  be  cut  in  the  strong  first  year 
of  a  new  administration,  when  can  it  be? 


Will  it  be  easier  next  year,  an  election  year? 
It  is  always  easier  next  year,  and  meanwhile 
the  danger  grows  that  a  recession  wlU  lock 
the  present  deficit  and  the  drain  it  repre- 
sents on  the  future  into  semi-permanent 
place.  In  neither  party  nor  branch  is  there 
the  economic  leadership  the  country  needs. 

The  deficit  target  next  fiscal  year  is  $100 
billion.  The  rules  are  already  rubbery;  if  the 
president  and  Congress  can  even  momentar- 
ily come  within  $10  billion  of  that  on  paper, 
their  work  is  counted  a  hit.  The  White 
House  has  decreed,  on  the  strength  of  opti- 
mistic and  internally  inconsistent  economic 
and  other  assumptions,  that  it  will  take  only 
$28  billion  in  deficit  reduction  to  reach  the 
happy  result.  The  main  assumption  is  that 
interest  rates  will  decline  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  economy,  when  strong  economies 
drive  rates  up.  Congress  has  weakly  acqui- 
esced in  the  confection  even  though  its  own 
budget  office  continues  to  point  out  what 
recent  history  confirms,  that  a  much  great- 
er effort  is  needed.  The  budget  deficit  this 
fiscal  year  was  supposed  to  be  $136  billion, 
and  not  many  months  ago  there  were  the 
requisite  assurances  that  it  would  be.  But 
the  actual  figure,  as  was  understood  all 
along,  is  likelier  to  be  around  $160  biUion, 
and  even  that  may  not  count  everything. 

As  to  the  supposed  cuts  on  which  the 
president  and  Congress  have  agreed,  nearly 
$900  million  would  come  from  moving  some 
farm  support  payments  from  next  year  into 
this,  now  that  no  one  is  paying  attention  to 
this  year  anymore:  the  money  wouldn't  be 
saved.  Just  paid  to  farmers  earlier.  Another 
$400  million  would  come  from  reversing  an 
earlier  good  intention  and  keeping  off 
budget— which  is  to  say,  not  counting— the 
cost  of  the  program  enacted  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  ball  out  the  underfinanced  farm 
credit  system.  A  similar  fanciful  $1.8  billion 
saving  would  occur  by  taking  the  postal 
service  off  budget  next  year,  when  it  will  be 
running  a  deficit  while  awaiting  another  in- 
crease In  the  price  of  a  stamp.  A  one-time- 
only  half-billion-dollar  credit  is  creatively 
taken  because  not  all  the  food  stamps  that 
have  been  Issued  over  the  years  have  been 


cashed:  the  writing-off  of  the  forgotten  obli- 
gations is  counted  as  a  spending  cut.  Similar 
credits  are  taken  on  the  strength  of  little 
more  than  assertions  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  will  be  more  vigorous  in  en- 
forcing the  tax  code  next  year,  that  assorted 
benefit  rolls  will  be  better  policed  and  that 
the  payout  of  civil  service  pensions  will  not 
be  accelerated.  There  are  also  to  be  more 
than  $6  billion  in  the  usual  asset  sales,  after 
which  comes  the  fiscal  equivalent  of  dessert: 
having  made  all  these  paper  cuts  and  there- 
by so  decisively  reduced  the  deficit,  the 
budget  writers  claim  the  interest  savings  as- 
sociated with  a  smaller  debt. 

A  few  things  in  the  agreement  seem  real. 
Medicare  costs  would  be  nicked,  defense 
spending  would  be  a  few  billion  dollars 
lower  than  the  president  earlier  proposed  (if 
the  chancy  spending  estimates  are  to  be  be- 
lieved), and  there  would  be  $5.3  billion  in 
"revenue  measures"  if  any  can  be  agreed  to. 
You  know  what  those  are;  there  need  to  be 
more  of  them.  Plenty  of  spending  cuts  can 
be  made,  but  as  the  present  exercise  again 
demonstrates,  the  spending  side  of  the 
budget  as  a  whole  neither  can  nor  will  nor 
should  be  cut  much  below  its  present  path. 
The  key  to  genuine  deficit  reduction  is  a  tax 
increase.  The  president's  own  priorities  are 
suffering. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  15, 19891 
Phamtom  op  the  Rose  Garden 

What  better  backdrop  for  fragrant  scenar- 
ios than  the  White  House  Rose  Garden: 
that's  where  President  Bush  and  the  leaders 
of  Congress  yesterday  proclaimed  their 
agreement  on  next  year's  budget.  Their  pact 
leaves  a  gaping  disagreement  on  taxes. 
Their  numbers  are  laced  with  optimism  and 
gimmickry.  But  give  them  credit  for  reach- 
ing any  agreement  at  all,  and  so  quickly. 

Mr.  Bush  remains  true  to  his  Inaugural 
promise  of  wanting  to  work  with  the  Demo- 
crats. Rather  than  submit  a  budget  full  of 
proposals  that  would  be  rejected  out  of 
hand,  as  his  predecessor  did  regularly,  he 
presented  an  outline  and  offered  to  negoti- 
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ate. The  early  confrontations  that  typified 
the  Reagan  years  have  thus  been  avoided. 
Still,  the  new  spirit  faces  big  tests  in  the 
months  to  come. 

The  agreement's  most  serious  wealuiess  is 
its  failure  to  look  beyond  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Bush  promised  that  when  he  became 
President  he  would  develop,  with  Congress, 
a  long-term  plan  to  erase  the  deficit.  Instead 
they  produced  another  one-year  patch  Job 
to  reach  the  target  inscribed  in  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  budget  law.  The  target  is 
$100  billion,  more  or  less,  and  their  plan 
gets  there,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Bush  conceded  that  the  plan  doesn't 
address  the  future.  He  called  it  "a  first, 
manageable  step."  But  Senator  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  a  negotiator  as  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  refused  to  Join  in  the  an- 
nouncement because  he  considers  the  reve- 
nue estimates  unreal.  As  usual,  the  Adminis- 
tration assumes  a  stronger  economy  and 
more  revenue  than  do  most  independent  ex- 
perts, and  Congress  goes  along  because  real- 
istic forecasts  would  make  it  harder  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  In  addition,  the  President 
still  wants  a  cut  in  the  tax  on  capital  gains. 
He  says  this  would  yield  $5  billion  in  reve- 
nues; the  Democrats  disagree,  and  don't  like 
the  idea  anyway.  Thus,  the  tax  debate  re- 
mains wide  open. 

The  accounting  gimmicks  are  less  imi>or- 
tant  than  the  unresolved  revenue  issues. 
But  they're  still  blatant.  The  postal  deficit 
would  be  wiped  out  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  removing  the  Postal  Service  from  the 
budget.  And  farm  subsidy  spending  will  be 
lowered  by  Juggling  the  timing  of  payments. 
Neither  change  will  save  a  penny,  but  the 
overall  budget  deficit  will  look  smaller. 

Tricks  aside,  there  is  some  substance  to 
the  agreement,  notably  the  President's 
agreement  to  spend  less  for  defense  and 
more  for  other  programs.  He  yielded  noth- 
ing on  new  taxes,  though,  and  thus  blocked 
the  possibility  of  serious  collaboration  to 
end  this  deficit. 

For  two  years,  despite  much  clamor  and 
claims  of  success,  the  deficit  has  grown.  If 
yesterday's  agreement  reduces  it,  that  will 
be  an  achievement.  But  the  vision  in  the 
Rose  Garden  was  little  more  than  a  phan- 
tom. The  budget  dilemma  remains.* 


INAUGURATION  OP  STEPHEN 
JOEL  TRACHTENBERG.  PRESI- 
DENT, GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, George  Washington  University 
celebrated  the  Inauguration  of  its  15th 
president.  Stephen  Joel  Trachtenberg. 
Mr.  Trachtenberg  comes  to  George 
Washington  University  after  11  years 
of  distinguished  service  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Hartford,  in  my 
State  of  Connecticut,  11  years  in 
which  the  university  saw  substantial 
growth. 

Mr.  Trachtenberg  brings  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  fresh  approach  to 
higher  education  and  a  broad  perspec- 
tive on  national  issues  that  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  enlightened  national 
debate  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
As  an  example  of  President  Trachten- 
berg's  contribution  to  public  debate,  I 
cite  a  speech  given  March  6  to  the 
Women's  National  Democratic  Club, 
in  which  he  calls  for  a  new  national 


"Marshall  plan"  to  rebuild  America's 
iimer-city  areas: 

Mr.  Trachtenberg  said  in  his  address 
that  this  new  Marshall  plan  would  re- 
quire cooperation  between  govern- 
ment, education,  and  business,  and 
would  benefit  not  only  the  residents  of 
central  cities,  "our  wretched  and  our 
poor,  including  millions  and  millions 
of  children,"  but  rather  our  entire  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  President,  the  ideas  put  forward 
by  President  Trachtenberg  could  have 
an  impact  on  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
I  ask  that  a  section  of  the  text  of  his 
speech  on  a  new  Marshall  plan  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

What  is  needed  right  now,  if  you  and  I  are 
not  to  experience  the  shock  of  the  steadily- 
more-impoverished,  is  a  Marshall  Plan 
aimed  at  our  own  internal  Third  World— the 
world  of  America's  center-cities  and  older 
industrial  suburbs  that  house  our  wretched 
and  our  poor,  including  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  children. 

Forty  years  ago.  the  Marshall  Plan  was  a 
relatively  easy  and  straightforward  affair 
once  it  had  gained  the  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Talent  and  energy,  we  knew,  were 
already  present  in  Western  Europe.  All  that 
was  needed  was  enough  money  for  the  work 
of  industrial  reconstruction,  after  which  the 
European  nations  would  once  again  be  our 
major  trading  partners  whose  orders  would 
help  our  own  population  to  stay  employed. 

A  Marshall  Plan  aimed  at  our  present-day 
minority  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  to  dedicate  itself  to  levels  of  founda- 
tion-building that  even  George  Catlett  Mar- 
shall would  have  regarded  as  exceedingly 
difficult.  We  would  have  to  devote  ourselves 
heart  and  soul  to  a  century  of  sporadic 
effort.  We  would  have  to  become  very  seri- 
ous indeed  about  the  future  of  our  country, 
and  in  seeking  to  strengthen  that  future  we 
would  have  to  achieve  full  cooperation  be- 
tween government  at  all  levels,  education  at 
all  levels,  business  at  all  levels,  and  the 
white  middle-class  citizens  of  our  nation. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  gave  his  memoirs  of 
World  War  Two  the  title  Crusade  in  Europe. 
What  we  need  right  now  is  a  Crusade  in 
America. 

When  the  Marshall  Plan  was  formulated, 
the  public  relations  problem  that  had  to  be 
overcome  was  obvious.  It  was  the  reaction 
that  threatened  to  run  along  the  following 
lines:  "How  dare  you  give  all  that  money, 
garnered  from  our  taxes,  to  a  bunch  of  feck- 
less Europeans  who  have  gotten  themselves 
into  all  that  hot  water?  We've  done  enough 
by  sacrificing  so  many  of  our  boys  to  pull 
their  political  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 
Giving  them  a  fortune,  with  the  hope  that 
they'll  give  it  back  when  and  if  they  pull 
themselves  together,  is  the  kind  of  behavior 
usually  associated  with  suckers." 

Today  the  counterarguments  to  a  Mar- 
shall Plan  for  America  are  likely  to  take  an 
even  more  virulent  form:  "Those  people 
have  had  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  get 
themselves  organized  for  success.  They  had 
a  chance  to  do  it  for  themselves.  If  they 
haven't  done  it  by  now,  nothing  we  do  is 
going  to  stand  a  chance  of  success.  We've 
tried  for  over  a  century.  Everything  from 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  Harry 
Truman's  New  Deal  to  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Great  Society  has  come  up  short.  Having 
done  all  we  can,  there's  nothing  more  we 
should  feel  obligated  to  try." 


Have  we  in  fact  done  all  that  we  can?  Re- 
construction in  the  South,  after  the  Civil 
War,  was  soon  brought  to  an  end— and  a 
version  of  the  pre-Civil  War  system  reestab- 
lished. More  recent  efforts,  despite  the 
media  hurrahs  that  initially  greeted  them, 
have  proven  no  more  enduring— with  excep- 
tions like  Head  Start— and,  therefore,  no 
more  serious.  Most  of  all,  Americans  acqui- 
esced in  the  creation,  after  the  Second 
World  War,  of  suburban  rings  around  our 
center-cities  that  welcomed  white  middle- 
class  Americans,  their  money  and  their  busi- 
nesses, while  calmly  leaving  minorities 
l>ehind  in  the  increasingly  tax -starved  down- 
towns. Today,  some  of  those  downtowns  are 
flourishing  as  a  result  of  gentrlflcatlon  and 
new  types  of  business  activity  that  pass  by 
most  minority-group  members— and  often 
physically  displace  them  into  meaner  sur- 
roundings or  outright  homelessness. 

It  was  an  early  19th-century  poet  who  de- 
clared: "The  child  is  father  of  the  man." 
Today,  all  psychological  schools  and  all  phy- 
sicians agree  that  the  earliest  experiences  of 
our  lives  shape  the  limits  within  which 
those  lives  proceed  to  develop.  Growing  up 
in  an  urban  Jungle  channels  the  talents  of 
young  people— their  entrepreneurship,  if 
you  will— in  destructive  and  self-destructive 
directions.  The  sense  that  no  one  wants 
your  physical  presence. 

When  I  talk  about  a  Marshall  Plan  for 
America,  therefore,  I  am  talking  about  what 
used  to  be  called  "radical  restructuring"  and 
can  now  be  called  a  conservative  restructur- 
ing .  .  .  especially  if  we  identify  conserv- 
atism with  fiscal  prudence.  George  Marshall 
sold  his  plan  to  America's  businessmen, 
most  of  them  instinctively  conservative,  by 
convincing  them  it  would  conserve  and  ad- 
vance their  own  interests.  What  was  good 
for  America  then  is  vital  for  America  now. 
Either  we  move  forward  in  a  new,  child-fo- 
cused crusade  that  lasts  long  enough  to  suc- 
ceed—long enough  to  have  positive  results 
for  the  national  economy  on  which  we  all 
depend— or  we  can  kiss  much  of  our  future 
and  our  own  children's  futures  good-bye.* 


CONVERSION  OP  HOMELESS 
SHELTERS  TO  JAIL  PAdLTTIES 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
drugs  and  all  the  havoc  that  result 
from  their  sale  and  use  are  quite 
simply  tearing  apart  each  of  the  social 
and  judicial  structures  on  which  we  all 
rely.  The  system  cannot  continue  to 
function  under  such  pressures.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  functioning  in  New  York  City 
and  in  cities  across  the  country  as  a 
result. 

In  New  York  City  we  are  now  seeing 
homeless  men  and  women  moved  from 
shelters  provided  to  them  in  order  to 
make  space  for  the  nearly  unimagina- 
bly huge  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
mates who  have  been  arrested  for 
drug— mostly  crack— related  crimes. 

Homeless  men  and  women,  already 
well  woven  into  America's  urban  and 
rural  fabric,  are  themselves  being  dis- 
placed from  the  meager  shelters  we 
have  found  ourselves  able  to  supply 
them  in  order  to  house  drug  offenders. 

I  have  voiced  my  great  alarm  at  the 
apparent  unwillingness  of  some  to 
heed  the  advice  we  in  Congress  urged 
last  year  in  our  drug  legislation.  We 
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eaimot  continue  to  f  i«ht  drug  abuse  in 
bits  mnd  pieces. 

Our  advice  was  elementaL  First,  you 
cannot  add  resources  to  one  oompo 
nent  of  our  law  enforcement  system 
without  addins  resources  to  all  the 
others.  When  you  hire  a  police  otfkoa 
to  arrest  a  suspect  you  must  hire  a 
prosecutor  to  make  a  case,  a  Judge  to 
hear  it.  and  a  Jailer  to  turn  the  key. 
When  you  vastly  increase  the  number 
of  arrests  you  make  without  building 
the  prisons  to  hold  the  convicts  that 
result  from  your  efforts,  the  effect  is 
as  is  now  apparent  in  New  York,  felons 
competing  with  the  homeless  for  limit- 
ed space. 

SectHid.  without  an  effective  treat- 
ment available  on  request  to  all  who 
seek  it  we  wiU  have  accomplished 
nothing.  Without  treatment  to  lireak 
addiction  the  criminals  we  arrest 
today  will  commit  crimes  again  when. 
it  seems  inevitably,  they  are  released. 
The  data  we  have  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed this.  According  to  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Correctional 
Services.  76  percent  of  prison  inmates 
in  New  York  State  are  self-described 
drug  abusers.  And  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  statistics  62.5  per- 
cent of  all  State  prisoners  released 
from  jail  in  1983  were  rearrested  by 
1966.  Without  treatment  aU  we  will  be 
left  with  is  an  endless  cycle  of  arrest, 
prosecution.  Jail,  release,  and  rearrest. 
I  would  ask  that  two  articles  and  an 
editorial  which  have  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobo  at  this  point. 
The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  New  Tock  Ttanea.  Asx.  17. 19M] 
Nbw  Toaa't  Dauc  Losoa  ro*  Amsuca 
TJf.T-  When  New  York  City  announoed 
tt  a  year  a<o.  tbe  abtweviation  (for  Tactical 
Narootlca  Teams)  aoonded  like  a  wdoome 
cbarve  of  law  enf arament  dynamite  asainat 
drug  «*— ""g  Now  TJf.T.  may  be  blawtng  up 
In  the  city's  face,  and  tberetn  Uea  an  impor- 
tant \Bmaa  toe  tboae  eoucemed  with  fight- 
ing the  drug  wan  nattonwide. 

TJI.T.  waa  launched  in  response  to  out- 
rage  atlrTed  by  tbe  murder  of  police  officer 
Edward  Byrne,  executed  while  guanUng  a 
wttneas.  The  idea  was,  and  remains,  lauda- 
ble—to send  in  medal  police  teams  to  re- 
claim neighborhoodB  overwhelmed  by  drug 
vloleiioe. 

It  was  and  is  a  praiaeworthy  idea,  but  it 
also  invited  caution.  Police  offensiTes 
agmlnst  drugs  have  pushed  the  Jafl  popula- 
tk»  toward  levds  eonsidered  Intolerable  by 
a  Federal  oonrt.  TJf.T.  promised  to  bring  in 
even  mace  new  bustneas.  Wouldn't  that 
foroe  a  crisis? 

Mayor  Koch.  FoUoe  CommiasioQer  Benja- 
min Ward  and  Richard  Koehler.  the  city's 
chief  jaQer.  aU  said  no.  They  offered  calcu- 
latkiaB  to  support  ttadr  Judgment  But  they 
were  wrong.  In  tbe  past  year,  tiie  city's  Jail 
population  has  risen  by  an  alarming  3.000  to 
lg.MW.  or  an  tmpamlmible  104  percent  of 
capacity. 

The  city's  only  Immediate  recourse  Is  to 
shift  tbe  homdeas  around  to  free  some  shel- 
ter vaee  for  ptlswieis.  Beyond  that,  the 
Mayor's  of  flee  suggests  putting  tbe  home- 
leas  In  places  Uke  tbe  oidOoUaeum  in  order 
to  free  mace  apace  foe  conversion  to  Jails. 


This  is  desperate  talk.  Lawsuits  could  tie  up 
such  shifts  for  months;  slapping  together 
makeshift  Jails  plays  fast  and  loose  with 
public  safety. 

Is  there  a  more  promising  way  out?  As  It 
happens,  there  is.  The  largest  part  of  the 
city's  Justice  cost  Is  f or  Jaa  time  before  con- 
viction. It  costs  an  unbelievable  $14,750  to 
bold  the  typical  felony  drug  suspect  while 
the  courts  resolve  his  case.  By  reducing  this 
interim  Jail  period,  the  city  could  free  des- 
perately needed  cell  space  and  perhaps 
avoid  the  need  for  an  open-ended  commit- 
ment to  Jail  expansion. 

Pressure  on  Jails  could  be  reduced  by  more 
lenient  ball  policies  and  programs  that 
divert  suspects  into  drug  treatment  or  other 
servioea.  But  the  best  way  to  move  arrested 
fekxH  out  of  Jail  cells  is  to  convict  or  acquit 
them  promptly.  Doing  that  is  relatively 
cbeap-about  $3,500  for  the  prosecutor, 
Judge  and  courtroom  (a  bit  more  If  the  city 
pays  for  a  Legal  Aid  defense.) 

Thus  a  sensible  policy  begins  with  an  in- 
crease In  resoiuees  for  the  courts.  Manhat- 
tan District  Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau. 
for  example,  currently  seeks  $3  million  to 
beef  up  his  office  for  T.N.T.  cases.  That's 
peanuts  compared  with  the  $130  million  Mr. 
Koehler  wants  for  a  new  Jail  barge— which 
would  provide  only  partial  relief.  Sol 
Wachtler.  the  sUte's  Chief  Judge,  argues 
for  at  least  13  more  judges.  The  Leglslatiue 
is  likely  to  approve  those,  but  even  more 
Judges  are  needed.  The  police  might  delay 
fielding  more  TJI.T.  teams  until  adequate 
court  resources  are  in  plaee. 

New  York's  problem  ought  to  serve  as  a 
warning  to  political  leaders  everywhere.  The 
drug  crisis  that  makes  criminal  Justice  more 
important  than  ever  also  makes  it  trickier 
than  ever.  "Throw  the  book  at  'em. "  sounds 
good,  untfl  the  book  turns  out  to  be  the 
bankbook  Without  sober,  realistic  planning, 
today's  popular  program  can  quickly 
become  tomorrow's  fiasco. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  12. 19891 
New  YOBK  WncBS  50  Srm  poa  Jan. 

COWVKRSIOIIS 

(By  Sara  Rimer) 

Scrambling  to  find  space  for  inmates.  New 
York  C:ity  officials  last  month  began  an  in- 
ventory of  about  SO  public  buildings  that 
could  be  converted  to  temporary  prisons. 

Robert  Esnard.  the  deputy  mayor  for 
policy  and  physical  development,  said  the 
buildings  that  have  been  considered  include 
bathhouses  at  swimming  pools,  former 
school  buildings,  pier  sheds,  the  Coliseum  at 
C^oiumbus  Circle  and  shelters  for  the  home- 
less. 

"The  Correction  Department  had  a  prob- 
lem," Mr.  Esnard  said  yesterday.  "We  took 
it  very  seriously.  They  went  and  looked  at 
all  the  public  buiidiitgs.  We're  looking  at 
every  conceivable  alternative." 

Mr.  Bsnard's  comments  came  a  few  days 
after  the  Department  of  Correction  began 
to  convert  a  shelter  for  homeless  men  on 
Wards  Island  Into  a  prison  for  300  female 
inmates 

THE  SnCPLXST  OORVXBSIOII 

Tbe  prison  population  is  at  105  percent  of 
capacity.  There  are  now  18.000  lnmat.es,  up 
from  last  year's  total  of  15,000,  correction 
officials  said.  The  Increase  is  due  in  large 
part  to  new  drug  cases  generated  by  the 
Police  Department's  drive  against  crack. 

In  1963,  more  than  600  prisoners  were  re- 
leased—mocUy  those  held  on  $1,500  bail  or 
less— to  keep  the  Jails  in  compliance  with  a 
Federal  court  order.  Two  weeks  ago,  the 


city's  Correction  Commissioner,  Richard  J. 
Koehler,  ordered  his  staff  to  start  contin- 
gency planning  for  a  release.  But  BCayor 
Edward  L  Koch  has  repeatedly  said  since 
1963  that  he  would  never  again  consider 
such  a  move. 

hLr.  Esnard  said  shelters  can  be  converted 
more  efflclenUy,  and  with  greater  speed, 
than  other  buildings.  The  city  has  not  an- 
nounced plans  to  convert  any  other  build- 
ings. B^.  Esnard  said  the  city  will  also  solic- 
it sites  from  private  developers. 

"It's  the  simplest  conversion  architectur- 
ally," he  said.  "You  already  have  heat,  hot 
water,  plumbing,  showers,  sinks  and  beds." 

OaCUn  IH  HOMKLSSS  POPOlAnOH 

Historically,  the  population  at  the  city's 
shelters  for  homeless  singles  begins  to  de- 
cline in  April,  city  officials  said.  Last  night 
there  were  10.549  men  and  women  in  the  25 
shelters  and  6  Bowery  hotels— down  from 
last  month's  peak  of  11.060.  The  populatim) 
usually  drops  about  8.000  in  July,  said  Su- 
zanne Trasoff ,  a  Human  Resources  Adminis- 
tration spokeswoman. 

Along  with  several  other  city  agencies,  the 
Human  Resources  Administration  submit- 
ted a  list  of  buildings  for  consideration  as 
temporary  prisons. 

William  J.  Orinker,  who  heads  the  agency, 
said  yesterday  that  he  could  probably  give 
up  an  additional  300  to  400  beds  for  prison 
inmates  because  the  shelter  population  does 
not  rise  again  until  the  fall. 

The  female  inmates  will  be  moving  to  one 
of  the  three  buUdlngs  that  make  up  the 
Charles  H.  Gray  Shelter  on  Wards  Island 
within  two  weeks.  The  250  homeless  men 
who  had  been  living  in  that  buUding  were 
sent  to  other  shelters  last  week.  The  other 
two  buildings  still  house  750  homeless  men. 

The  department  is  securing  the  building, 
installing  mesh  screens  over  windows  and 
siiecial  locking  systems,  said  Ruby  Ryles,  a 
department  spokeswoman.  The  cost  of  the 
conversion  is  about  $1  million,  she  said. 

A  shelter  in  the  South  Bronx  that  housed 
280  homeless  men  had  also  been  listed  for 
conversion,  city  officials  said.  But  yesterday 
afternoon,  city  officials  learned  that  the 
State  Commission  of  Correction  had  reject- 
ed the  site  because  it  did  not  meet  fire  code 
requirements  for  a  prison. 

Correction  officials  are  still  considering  a 
number  of  other  public  buildings.  Including 
the  7.S0-bed  Sumner  Avenue  Shelter  in 
Brooklyn,  Ms.  Ryles  said.  But  Mr.  Grlnker 
said  his  agency  could  not  give  up  that  many 
beds. 

To  help  accommodate  the  homeless  who 
may  be  displaced  by  inmates,  the  Holland 
Hotel  will  be  opened  as  a  temporary  shelter, 
probably  for  the  elderly  homeless,  city  offi- 
cials have  said. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4. 19891 
Sttbgs  nt  New  York  Dane  Abrssts  Sets  Ofv 

OlMIHAL-JnSTICE  (CRISIS 

(By  David  E.  Pitt) 

New  York  City's  criminal-Justice  system  is 
in  a  state  of  crisis,  Just  barely  able  to  cope 
with  a  growing  flood  of  new  drug  cases  gen- 
erated by  the  Police  Department's  drive 
against  crack,  according  to  Judges,  prosecu- 
tors, correction  officials  and  Legal  Aid  Uw- 
yers. 

So  desperate  is  the  situation,  these  offi- 
cials warn,  that  without  a  major  new  Infu- 
sion of  money,  manpower,  new  courtrooms 
and  more  Jail  space,  the  system  will  be 
swamped  by  this  summer,  when  drug  arrests 
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normally  Jump  because  of  increased  outdoor 
trafficking  in  narcotics. 

As  a  result.  Judges  and  district  attorneys 
say,  more  and  more  accused  drug  traffickers 
and  users  will  simply  be  returned  to  the 
streets,  their  cases  dismissed  or  the  charges 
greatly  reduced.  Still  others  will  be  freed  on 
their  own  recognizance  because  they  have 
been  held  too  long  without  indictment. 

M ORK  PROSECUTORS  NEEDED 

And  that,  they  say,  will  convince  increas- 
ing numbers  of  people  that  crime  pays.  Or, 
as  the  state's  highest-ranking  Judge,  Chief 
Judge  Sol  Wachtler  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
put  it  last  week:  "What  is  being  lost  is  the 
certainty  of  punishment,  which  is  even 
more  important  as  a  deterrent  to  crime  than 
the  severity." 

Police  and  court  officials  anticipate  that 
drug  arrests  this  year  will  Jump  at  least  30 
percent  over  1988,  a  level  that  has  already 
been  reached  in  the  first  two  months  of 
1989  compared  with  those  months  a  year 
ago.  In  the  Bronx  alone,  where  Tactical 
Narcotics  Team  units  began  working  less 
than  two  months  ago,  District  Attorney 
Rol)ert  T.  Johnson's  office  is  braced  for  a 
huge  increase  in  felony  drug  cases,  from 
4,800  last  year  to  up  to  10.000.  He  says  he 
needs  nearly  $2.5  million  to  hire  21  new 
prosecutors  and  their  support  staffs. 

E^ren   now.    officials   say   there   are   not 

early  enough  Judges  and  prosecutors  to 
Kive  adequate  attention  to  all  of  the  drug 
cases  coming  in.  much  less  grand  Juries  to 
hand  up  indictments,  Legal  Aid  lawyers  to 
represent  indigent  susrtects,  or  probation  of- 
ficers to  keep  track  of  offenders. 

Even  the  police  laboratory,  where  drugs 
seized  as  evidence  are  tested,  is  seriously 
backed  up.  further  slowing  the  processing  of 
arrests. 

The  immediate  root  of  the  crisis,  many  of- 
ficials assert,  was  a  decision  last  year  by  the 
Koch  administration  to  allocate  $116  mil- 
lion over  two  years  for  the  politically  popu- 
lar Tactical  Narcotics  Teams,  without  seek- 
ing a  commensurate  rise  in  state  and  city 
funds  for  the  courts,  the  district  attorneys, 
the  city's  Correction  and  Probation  Depart- 
ments, the  Legal  Aid  Society  and  drug  treat- 
ment centers  and  education  programs. 

Of  the  total  T.N.T.  outlay.  $9.5  mUUon 
was  set  aside  by  the  city  for  use  by  the  dis- 
trict attorneys  and  the  Legal  Aid  Society. 
But  two  weeks  ago.  the  four  district  attor- 
neys in  whose  boroughs  T.N.T.  is  operating 
told  the  City  Council  their  share  of  this 
money  has  barely  met  their  collective  needs 
Just  to  keep  up  with  drug  prosecutions, 
which  they  put  at  an  additional  $28  million. 

For  example,  the  Manhattan  District  At- 
torney, Robert  M.  Morgenthau.  says  he  des- 
perately needs  $3  million  beyond  his  current 
allocation  of  $736,000  to  hire  23  senior  as- 
sistant district  attorneys.  19  assistant  dis- 
trict attorneys  and  15  appellate  attorneys, 
he  said  that  last  year,  many  of  his  aides 
handled  150  felony  drug  cases  each,  which 
he  called  "an  unacceptable  and  intolerably 
high  level." 

"STRAINS"  ON  THE  SYSTEM 

Aides  to  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  dispute 
the  charge  that  they  did  not  pl^ji  ahead,  ar- 
guing that  when  the  anlicrack  campaign 
was  developed  last  March,  a  few  weeks  after 
crack  dealers  killed  a  rookie  policeman  in 
Queens,  all  of  the  components  of  the  crimi- 
nal-Justice system  were  considered. 

"No  one  is  going  to  deny  that  our  en- 
hanced narcotics  efforts  have  placed  strains 
on  the  criminal-Justice  system,"  said  Peter 
Benitez,  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Coor- 


dinator, "But  we  feel  that  the  system  can 
handle  the  increased  volume,  although  we 
need  to  keep  monitoring  it  and  finding  ways 
to  improve  the  process." 

Moreover,  he  said,  T.N.T.  is  not  the  only 
source  of  the  growing  burden  of  drug  cases: 
arrests  in  almost  all  categories  of  crime,  in- 
cluding non-T.N.T.  narcotics  arrests  by  uni- 
formed officers  and  regular  narcotics  units, 
have  increased  at  a  rate  tliat  could  not  have 
been  foreseen. 

POOR  PLAinnHC 

But  Judge  Wachtler,  who  publicly  warned 
of  the  coming  crisis  in  the  Justice  system  a 
year  ago,  thinks  poor  planning  is  largely  to 
blame. 

"What  we've  done,  by  having  these  mass 
arrests,  without  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
courts,  the  Probation  Department.  Legal 
Aid.  the  district  attorneys  and  the  Jails,  is  to 
encourage  a  disrespect  for  the  system  that 
is  very  dangerous,"  he  said.  "If  you  put 
people  into  the  system  and  then  you  can't 
properly  process  them  and  punish  them, 
then  the  word  on  the  street  is,  'It  doesn't 
matter  if  you're  arrested,  because  you  can 
always  plead  to  a  lesser  charge.' " 

The  shortage  of  Jail  space  remains  a  grow- 
ing problem  as  well.  Last  week,  the  city's 
Correction  Commission.  Richard  J.  Koehler. 
saying  that  the  city's  jails  were  already  dan- 
gerously overcrowded,  ordered  his  staff  to 
draw  up  contingency  plans  for  the  early  re- 
lease of  prisoners,  some  of  whom  are  con- 
victed drug  users.  He  told  the  City  Council 
that  on  March  20  the  population  of  the 
city's  Jails  reached  an  all-time  high  of  18,630 
irmiates  but  that  the  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  had  left  him  with  a  $29  million 
shortfall. 

"We're,  coping  now,  but  by  summer  we 
won't  be,"  said  Mr.  Morgenthau,  the  Man- 
hattan District  Attorney,  noting  that  crimi- 
nal indictments  in  Manhattan  so  far  this 
year  were  already  up  80  percent  over  1988. 
Of  those,  he  said,  about  80  percent  are 
crack-related. 

"We're  not  as  bad  off  as  Washington  or 
Miami  or  Los  Angeles."  he  said.  "But  any- 
body who  goes  out  into  the  streets  of  New 
York  and  sees  what's  going  on  there  will  un- 
derstand that  we  are  facing  a  major  crisis, 
not  just  in  drugs  but  all  of  the  crimes  that 
go  with  it— murder,  child  abuse,  robbery,  all 
of  it.  But  nobody,  at  the  national  or  the 
state  or  the  city  level,  seems  prepared  to 
make  the  sort  of  commitment  of  resources 
that  is  necessary." 

"we're  SWAMPED" 

District  Attorney  Elizabeth  Holtzman  of 
Brooklyn  agrees.  "All  of  us  feel  that  the 
idea  of  T.N.T.  is  excellent."  she  said.  ""But 
there  should  have  been  some  planning  for 
appropriate  backup  to  provide  us  with  ap- 
propriate resources.  Right  now,  we're 
swamped— we've  got  assistant  district  attor- 
neys handling  120  cases  each  and  Criminal 
Court  Judges  dealing  with  250  to  400  cases 
apiece." 

In  the  citywide  Criminal  Court  system, 
where  most  narcotics  suspects  are  ar- 
raigned, officials  are  bracing  for  a  projected 
increase  of  at  least  25.000  drug  cases  atop 
the  nearly  110.000  they  faced  last  year.  But 
there  are  only  77  judges  now  sitting  in  the 
Criminal  Courts. 

"'The  Criminal  Court  is  in  absolutely  des- 
perate condition. "  said  Matthew  T.  Crosson. 
the  state  court  system's  Chief  Administra- 
tor, who  said  that  last  year  nearly  1.000 
criminal  cases  a  day  were  filed  in  the  Crimi- 
nal Courts.  Of  those,  30  percent  involved 
narcotics. 


"These  are  numbers  that  would  have  been 
almost  unimaginable  20  years  ago."  he  said. 

It  is  not  much  better  for  people  caught  up 
in  drug  sweeps.  Suspects  who  once  waited  a 
day  and  a  night  to  t>e  arraigned  before  a 
Jduge  now  commonly  spend  three  or  four 
days  in  Jails  and  holding  pens— and  some- 
times longer. 

So  far  this  year,  police  and  court  officials 
say,  as  many  as  75  percent  of  all  city  police 
narcotics  arrests  have  been  the  result  of  the 
Tactical  Narcotics  Teams.  Last  year,  when 
the  Police  Department  recorded  88.000  nar- 
cotics arrests,  half  were  by  uniformed  offi- 
cers and  half  by  narcotics  officers.  About 
6.000  were  made  by  the  newly  deployed 
T.N.T.  units  in  Queens.  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn.  The  Bronx  unit  was  added  on 
Feb.  IS. 

Mr.  Crosson  said  the  roots  of  the  crisis 
went  back  to  the  mid-1980's.  when  crack— a 
relatively  cheap  form  of  cocaine  that  is 
smokable  and  highly  addictive— first  made 
its  appearance  on  the  city's  streets,  and 
arrest  totals  began  to  swell. 

"We  were  already  at  a  critical  point  three 
years  ago  because  of  crack,"  he  said.  "Then 
T.N.T.  kicked  in.  The  T.N.T.  program  has. 
in  a  sense,  taken  a  court  that  was  already  in 
critical  condition  and  made  its  position 
almost  hopeless." 

Mr.  Benitez.  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice 
Coordinator,  said  more  state  funds  would 
become  available  to  help  cope  with  the  addi- 
tional drug  cases  as  soon  as  the  Legislature 
approves  allocations  for  at  least  13  new 
Judges,  although  the  prospects  for  this  hap- 
pening anytime  soon  are  uncertain,  accord- 
ing to  some  legislators.  And,  he  said,  at  least 
$1.5  million  in  Federal  funds  may  become 
available  in  July. 

""FAR  CRY"  PROM  JUSTICE 

But  many  people  Insist  that  the  Tactical 
Narcotics  Team  program  has  already 
brought  the  legal  system  as  close  to  total 
gridlock  as  it  has  ever  come. 

"'The  courts  will  not  actually  cease  to 
function,"  said  Ivar  Goldart,  deputy  attor- 
ney in  charge  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society's 
criminal  defense  division.  ""The  bidldings 
will  be  open  and  cases  will  be  processed.  But 
they  will  be  processed  slower  and  they  will 
not  receive  appropriate  attention.  The  court 
will  be  doing  ministerial,  clerk-type  work  In- 
stead of  Judicious  disposition  of  cases.  If  will 
be  a  far  cry  from  that  which  we  describe  as 
Justice." 

The  courtroom  shortage  alone,  combined 
with  the  cramped  and  dilapadated  condition 
of  many  existing  courtrooms,  is  "unbeliev- 
able." said  Judge  Wachtler.  adding  that  it 
has  reached  the  point  where  some  Judges 
are  trying  cases  in  small  rooms  divided  by 
filing  cabinets,  with  Jurors  seated  against 
them. 

"It's  bad  enough  that  there's  the  impres- 
sion of  Justice  denied— now  it's  Justice  de- 
graded," the  judge  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view last  week  from  his  office  in  Albany, 
where  he  had  Just  learned  that  because  of 
rapidly  rising  costs,  the  Koch  administra- 
tion had  abruptly  dropped  plans  to  build  10 
new  courtrooms  in  Queens. 

""CRITICAL  HEED" 

"I've  been  Chief  Judge  for  four  and  half 
years,"  said  Judge  Wachtler.  who  also  serves 
as  the  administrative  Judge  of  the  state 
court  system.  'And  the  very  first  week  1  was 
in  office  I  visited  with  the  Mayor,  and  I  told 
him  that  the  critical  need  was  for  space, 
which  the  city  is  obligated  by  law  to  provide 
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but   since   that   tinie   I   haven't   gotten   a 
square  foot." 

The  crisis  could  be  even  worse  If  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  T.N.T.  effort  was  on  sched- 
ule. But  last  week  police  officials  said  the 
procram.  with  teams  of  117  members  oper- 
ating in  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Brooldyn, 
Queens.  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  Is  about 
five  months  behind  In  its  plans  to  deploy 
teams  In  the  major  drug  areas  of  southern 
Manhattan  and  southern  Brooklyn. 

When  T.N.T.  began  last  March,  police  of- 
ficials hoped  to  begin  deploying  new  units 
every  six  weeks.  But  now.  senior  police  offi- 
cials say.  the  department  has  come  up 
against  its  own  manpower  and  resource 
shortages,  worsened  by  budget  constraints 
(m  hiring  and  promotions. 

"We're  having  very  serious  problems  re- 
cruiting and  training  new  undercover  offi- 
cers, and  with  finding  and  renovating  office 
space  for  them  to  operate  out  of."  said 
Deputy  Police  Commissioner  Alice  T. 
McOlllion.  chief  spokeswoman  for  Police 
Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward. 

tho-comsuming  process 

As  a  result  of  these  problems,  said  Deputy 
Chief  Ronald  E.  Johnson,  acting  command- 
er of  the  narcotics  division,  new  T.N.T.  units 
will  not  be  deployed  in  Patrol  Borough 
Manhattan  South  until  July  1  at  the  earli- 
est and  in  Patrol  Borough  Brooklyn  South 
until  Sept.  1. 

Deploying  a  new  T.N.T.  unit  is  a  difficult, 
time-consuming  process.  Chief  Johnson 
said,  likening  it  to  "creating  a  whole  new 
precinct." 

He  and  other  senior  police  officials  insist 
that  the  slowing  of  the  program  is  solely  a 
result  of  shortages  of  resources  and  man- 
power. But  some  people  believe  there  are 
other  reasons. 

"It's  nonsense  to  say  that  they're  slowing 
TJJ.T.  down  because  of  a  lack  of  under- 
covers."  Mr.  Goldart  of  the  Legal  Aid  Socie- 
ty asserted.  "Nobody  believes  for  a  minute 
that  you  need  a  sophisticated  undercover 
police  officer  to  operate  in  the  areas  T.N.T. 
operates  in—anyone  who  drives  down  the 
street  can  purchase  narcotics  in  these 
areas." 

"My  sense  of  what's  happening."  he  said, 
"is  that  the  police  are  simply  making  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  system 
isn't  ready  to  handle  all  these  new  cases. 
But  they  won't  tell  you  that.  "• 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPINO 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  latest 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1989.  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  response  to 
section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This 
report  was  prepared  consistent  with 
standard  scorekeeping  conventions. 
This  report  also  serves  as  the  score- 
keeping  report  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  over  the  budget  resolution 
by  $0.9  billion  in  budget  authority. 
and  over  the  budget  resolution  by  $0.4 
billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  is 
under  the  revenue  floor  by  $0.3  billion. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum   deficit   amount    imder   section 
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I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 

CONCRXSSIOItAI.  B0DCIT  OFFICE. 

Washington,  DC,  April  17.  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,   U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmaw:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  is  cur- 
rent through  April  13.  1989.  The  estimates 
of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues 
are  consistent  with  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  the  most  recent 
budget  resolution,  H.  Con.  Res.  268.  This 
report  is  submitted  under  Section  308(b) 
and  in  aid  of  Section  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  and  meets 
the  requirements  for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
Section  5  of  S.  Con.  Res.  32,  the  1986  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report.  Congress  completed 
action  on  H.R.  1750.  Implementation  of  the 
Bipartisan  Accord  on  Central  America  Act 
of  1989,  changing  budget  authority  esti- 
mates for  1989. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischaoer. 

Director. 
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U.S.  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  1992 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  Feb- 
ruary, I  traveled  to  Brussels  to  meet 
with  officials  of  the  European  Com- 
munity [EC]  and  discuss  the  implica- 
tions of  their  "Europe  1992"  initiative. 
This  initiative  will  drastically  reduce 
trade  barriers  between  EC  members 
and  eventually  unify  their  marltets 
making  Europe  an  economic  power- 
house rivaling  both  ourselves  and  the 
Japanese.  The  lines  in  the  geography 
boolcs  may  not  change,  but  the  land- 
sca[>e  of  international  economics  will 
be  stimningly  altered.  How  will  we 
greet  the  new  vista? 

Those  with  less  confidence  in  the 
abilities  of  American  entrepreneurs  to 
meet  this  challenge  have  greeted 
"Europe  1992"  with  fear  and  trepida- 
tion. However,  I  have  spoken  with  a 
72(110  number  of  American  businessmen  and 
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women  who  see,  as  I  do,  great  promise 
and  opportunity  for  American  enter- 
prise in  Ehirope  in  1992  and  beyond. 
We,  more  than  any  other  internation- 
al trader,  understand  how  to  success- 
fuUy  operate  in  a  large  and  diversified 
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market.  We've  been  doing  it  here  at 
home  for  years.  Many  of  our  indus- 
tries already  enjoy  the  economies  of 
scale  most  suited  to  markets  with  big 
appetites  for  new  and  varied  products. 
This  unification  represents  an  unpar- 
alleled opportunity  for  expansion  of 
U.S.  trade— the  question  is  whether  or 
not  we'll  be  ready  to  seize  the  moment 
on  January  1  of  1993.  Our  attention 
and  involvement  in  the  unification 
process  today  will  likely  determine  our 
access  and  inclusion  in  the  European 
prosperity  tomorrow. 

My  intention  in  sitting  down  with 
European  leaders  8  weeks  ago  was  to 
help  develop  American  preparedness 
for  1992.  My  approach  was  threefold. 
First.  I  sought  to  make  clear  to  the 
Europeans  that,  although  Americans 
are  optimistic,  they  also  recognize  the 
pitfalls  ahead,  particularly  regarding 
attempts  to  apply  rules  of  reciprocity 
to  U.S.  financial  institutions.  Second,  I 
wanted  to  remind  our  allies  of  the  ben- 
efits of  addressing  U.S.  concerns  and 
fears  early  in  the  imification  process 
to  avoid  imnecessary  conflicts  down 
the  road.  Finally,  I  wished  to  ascertain 
how  we  can  best  help  U.S.  businesses 
negotiate  the  inevitable  obstacles  and 
hazards  that  they  will  encounter  as 
the  1992  process  uiifolds. 

My  meetings  in  February  included 
lengthy  discussions  with  several  EC 
commissioners.  In  every  meeting,  I  was 
encouraged  by  the  convergence  of 
American  and  European  interests  in 
general,  but  with  regard  to  a  few  spe- 
cific concerns,  it  was  tough  making 
them  understand  our  position.  Again 
and  again,  I  pointed  out  that  the  Eu- 
ropean outline  of  bank  reciprocity 
would  never  be  acceptable  to  the 
United  States  and  would  damage 
American  willingness  to  reach  accords 
in  other  areas. 

Reciprocity,  as  some  Europeans  have 
described,  would  require  banks  to  be 
treated  overseas  in  the  same  way  they 
are  treated  at  home.  If  our  system  of 
banking  regulation  matched  that  of 
the  Europeans  this  would  not  be  a 
problem.  In  fact,  however,  the  E^urope- 
ans  allow  their  banks  a  great  deal 
more  latitude  than  we  allow  ours.  In 
the  United  States,  European  banks  are 
treated  no  differently  than  American 
banks;  we  simply  wish  to  see  our  banks 
treated  equally  in  their  market.  In 
other  words,  we  want  a  relationship 
based  on  mutual  national  treatment. 
The  Europeans  now  seem  ready  to 
accept  this  arrangement. 

Last  week.  Sir  Leon  Brittan,  the  EC 
Commissioner  for  Competition  and  Fi- 
nancial Institutions,  armounced  that 
the  EC  executive  branch  had  voted  to 
abandon  its  demands  for  banking  reci- 
procity and  embrace  the  principle  of 
national  treatment. 

I  find  this  action  very  encouraging 
for  three  reasons.  Obviously,  this  is 
good  news  for  American  banks,  espe- 
cially smaller  banks  which  have  not 


yet  secured  a  place  in  the  European 
market.  This  is  only  a  first  step,  how- 
ever, as  the  decision  must  still  be  ap- 
proved by  the  European  heads  of  gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless,  this  action  rep- 
resents a  breakthrough  in  European 
attitudes  providing  evidence  that  they 
intend  to  pursue  a  relationship  based 
on  free  and  fair  trade  and  competition. 
Penally,  this  demonstrates  how  a  con- 
structive, early  and  persistent  U.S. 
dialog  with  the  Europeans  benefits 
both  parties.  I  intend  to  redouble  my 
efforts  in  this  regard,  and  will  soon 
conduct  hearings  on  1992  issues  in  the 
subcommittee  on  European  Affairs. 

Reservations  and  reasons  for  caution 
regsu-ding  1992  do  remain.  Other 
points  of  concern  include  the  possibili- 
ty of  expanded  European  local  content 
requirements  and  restrictive  public 
procurement  policies.  Still,  movement 
on  the  reciprocity  issue  does  demon- 
strate both  the  effectiveness  of  Ameri- 
can participation  and  a  reorientation 
of  European  thinking. 

The  positive  results  of  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  unification  dialog  rein- 
force my  conviction  that  we  must 
pursue  bold  policies  of  engagement  in 
the  international  economic  arena.  We 
cannot  afford  to  retreat  behind  pro- 
tectionist walls  crying  foul  and  allow 
changing  economic  circumstances  to 
overwhelm  us.  We  no  longer  have  the 
luxury  of  dependent  and  compliant 
allies,  but  must  now  grapple  daily  with 
powerful  economic  partners,  as  we 
seek  to  address  the  changes  wrought 
by  Europe  1992— and  the  challenges  of 
global  problems  which  will  require  co- 
operative multinational  solutions.* 


RECESS  FROM  13:30  P.M.  TO  a:  15  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  from  12:30 
p.m.  to  2:15  p.m.  tomorrow  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  party  conference 
luncheons.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OP  S.  774 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  9:30 
a.m.  on  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  April  18. 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  S. 
774.  the  savings  and  loan  reform  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES— 
H.R.  2 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  authority  granted  on  April  12. 
1989,  the  Chair  appoints  the  following 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  H.R.  2:  Senators  Kennedy, 
Metzenbauh,  Simon,  Hatch,  and  Jef- 
fords. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  nNTIL  8:30  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  8:30  a.m.  on  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  April  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  further  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  following  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  9:30  a.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  Senators 
should  be  aware  that  rollcall  votes  are 
possible  at  any  time  during  the  day  to- 
morrow, including  the  morning,  and 
that  it  is  my  hope  and  intention  we 
will  complete  action  on  this  bill  not 
later  than  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
which  means  that  tomorrow  could  well 
be  a  full  day  should  there  be  several 
amendments  offered  which  require 
votes.  There  will  be  votes  throughout 
the  day  and  in  the  evening.  Senators 
have  been  on  notice  of  this  for  several 
days  and  therefore  should  be  prepared 
to  be  here  tomorrow  to  deal  with  this 
very  important  legislation. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
Senator  is  seeking  recognition  and 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  today,  I  now  ask 
imanimous  consent  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  under  the  previous  order 
until  8:30  a.m.  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
April  18,  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:32  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  April  18,  1989.  at  8:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  17.  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

ALAN  CHARLES  RAUL.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  OENER 
AL  COUNSEL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE. VICE  CHRISTOPHER  HICKS.  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

PETER  F  SECCHIA.  OP  MICHIGAN.  TO  BE  AMBASSA- 
DOR EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  ITALY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

PAUL  DUNDES  WOLFOWITZ.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA.  TO  BE  UNDER  SECRPTARY  OF  DEFENSE 
FOR  POUCY.  VICE  FRED  CHARLES  IKLE.  RESIGNED. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNTTED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  HENRY  DOCTOR.  JR..  M1-44-7J1J.  UA  ARMT. 
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THK  POLLOWINONAMXD  OPTICKR  FOR  APPOINT 
MBIT  TO  THX  QRADE  DfDICATH).  UNDER  THK  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  TTTLK  1*.  OltmD  STATES  CODE.  SXCTIOH 
•OKAl.  IN  COIUDNCTION  WTTH  ASBIONlfBrr  TO  A  PO- 
SITION OP  DfPORTANCS  AMD  REBFOMSIBnjTT  DE8- 
lOMATK)  BT  THE  PRCSmBfT  ONDBR  Tm«  10. 
UNITH)  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  (OKA): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  OEM  RONALD  L.  WATTa  4t7-M-Mnj.  US.  ARMT. 

THE  UA  ARMT  NATIONAL  OUARO  OPPICERS 
NAMED  HXREDI  POR  APPOINTMEirT  tN  THE  ORADEB 
INDICATED  BELOW.  UNDBI  THE  PROVISONS  OP 
TITLE  I*.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  tCKA). 
nts.  ANDnSK 

To  be  maiOT  gemeral  of  the  line 

BRIO.  OBf.  DATID  B.  LUECK.  4t*-»-4M0 

BRIO.  OEM.  WAFFORD  H.  MERRSLU  JR..  «»-«•- ISM. 

BRIO  OEK.  AVBULL  E.  HAWKINS.  S71-«J-44ri 

To  be  major  general,  adjutant  general's 
corp* 

BRIO.  OEM.  JOHN  W  SHAEPPSR.  JR..  ST4-l»-n7* 

To  be  brigadier  general  of  the  line 

BRIO.  OEM.  RAYMOND  P  ROB.  Ml-4a-l«l« 

BRIO.  OEN.  J08B>H  C.  BOTERSMITH.  IM-M-IIM. 

COL  PRED  H.  CAOET.  Ml  U  im. 

COL  RICHARD  C  PRIBB&  tH  M  Ull. 

COU  JOSEPH  P.  OXEART.  IW-aS-OM. 

COL  ROBERT  J.  POIROT.  Ul  II  Mil. 

COL  JAMES  D.  POLK.  Ot-W-ITll. 

COU  OBOROB  W.  SCHULER.  in-»t-J»74. 

COL  HAROLD  J  STKORA.  Wt^M-Ml« 

COL  RICHARD  J.  VALEMTB.  0M-a4-T*lt. 

COL  JAMBS  P.  CAMPBELL,  JR.  irT-«4-lU4. 

COL  WALLACE  E  PARRAOUT.  4TI-M-M1I. 

COL  ROSCOE  LIMOSAT.  JR..  lM-W-474t. 

COL  JOSEPH  PEROOnO.  »*  M  MM. 

COL  ROBorr  k.  schulte.  sM-n-jtM 

COL  JACKIE  D.  STEPHENSON.  Ml-M^mi. 
COL  HAROLD  A  UTTLEY.  OM-l*~Om. 

To  be  brigadier  general,  adjutant  general's 
corps 

COL  LESLJB  J.  CtlSTER.  IW-n-ISM. 
COL  EDWARD  O.  POiEZ.  IM-W-MVt. 
COL  HAROLD  ROaCRTS.  MI-M-mT. 
COL.  HARUO  SmO^UkWA.  STVll-MM. 
COL  JAMES  H.  BURNK  Ut-SC-TIU. 
COL  TE8BS  S.  MOORE.  4*I-M-TM*. 

n  TRK  An  FORCE 

THE  POLLOWINO  OPPICIRS  POR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THK  RBOULAR  AIR  PORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OP  SECTION  Ul.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
WTTH  A  VTEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
8IONS  DP  SECTION  00*7.  TTTLK  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  TO  PBtPORM  OOrTIKS  INDICATED  WITH 
GRADE  AMD  DATE  OP  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY 
THE  SBCRETART  OP  THK  AIR  PORCE  PROVIDED 
THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL  THE  FOLLOWING  OPPICERS 
BK  APPOINTB)  IN  A  HIGHKR  GRADE  THAN  THAT  IN 
DICATBD. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

JOHN  K.  HIU.  I1S-S1-1*37. 

LLOTO  O.  PICKKRINC.  37I-M-»M. 

ALVIN  L  SAGO.  M»-44-0T10. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

FREDERICK  HORNICK.  Sn-3»-2M7 
GEORGE  a  MANNING.  i3«-JO-»]IO. 

To  be  major 

JOSEPH  G.  HILLOCK.  4»-«3-«0M 
KEHNEIH  &  KIM.  4M-04-»4M. 
MIQUEL  A  RAMIRBZ^X>LON.  S*4-»-««M. 
JAMES  D.  REEVES,  m  1  lOtl. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

TTLMH  H.  SLOCUMB.  4M-00-41M. 

To  be  major 

RANDY  A.  ALKIRX.  M4-««-0iat. 
8TBPHBI  J.  KKTBULAMP.  «»I-M-ST««. 
MARK  A.  OEISBU  SM-M-Mll. 
WILLIAM  K.  STRAMPK.  Wl-M-Ma. 
POT  L  TEMPLKTON.  M*  M  tSM. 
I  J.  THOMBON.  tl4-W-lITr 


To  be  captain 


UMI 


STEVEN  R.  CURTIS  SM-ll-OWT. 
ALAN  J  MORITZ.  IT!  *S  WW. 
CLAY  M.  NICHOLS.  JM  M  IK*. 

IM  THX  MARIMK  CORPS 

THE      POLLOWINO      NAMED      OPPICERS      OP     THK 
MAROfB  CORPS  POR  PBUtAMEMT  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  GRADE  OP  UEDTBHAMT  COLONEL  UNDER  TTTLE 
10.  OMTnD  STATES  CODE.  SECTTOM  CM: 
CLIPPORD  M.  ACRES.  OMO 


MARK  W  ADAMS.  400ft 
ARTHUR  A  AOKINS.  0111 
MITCHEL  N   AHIERS.  SR.  OTIS 
ROBERT  A.  AIKMAN.  TOOJ 
ANTHONY  T  ALAURIA.  4»M 
MARK  K  ALBRITTON.  Ull 
JAMES  V  ALLEN.  OOM 
JOHN  P.  ALMENDINOER.  M«t 
JERRY  8.  ANDERSON.  JR.  04*1 
NANCY  P.  ANDERSON.  tSOO 
STEVEN  D.  ANDERSON.  4071 
PAULA.  ANDRES.  MM 
CLARKE  F  ANSEL  17M 
LEVON  S.  ASAOOORIAN.  03»l 
JOSEPH  L  AUZENNK.  7906 
THOMAS  A  BAILEY.  0347 
WnXLAM  P  BAIN.  5712 
WILLIAM  L  BAIR.  »»3 
CRARLBB  L  BAKER.  426i 
WILLIAM  M.  BANN.  1473 
LARRY  8.  BARNES.  2010 
RICHARD  G  BARR.  7000 
THEODORE  H   BARROW.  OWl 
RICHARD  M   BARRY.  JS70 
WILLIAM  M.  BARTH.  0S4> 
RICHARD  K.  BARTZER.  »4M 
PAUL  A  BEAMES.  0M3 
DAVK  BEASLEY.  JR.  ftXl 
BILL  R  BEAUCHAMP.  914) 
PETER  R  BEAVIN&  4711 
CURTIS  M   BEEDE.  MOO 
MARK  E  BENNETT.  1082 
JOHN  C  BERGMAN.  0130 
RONALD  A.  BERUBE.  0003 
MARK  H  BISER.  S159 
JAMBS  T.  BISHOP.  3M0 
DALLAS  O.  BLACKISTON.  II.  43ft< 
MATTBBWW   BLACK  LEDGE.  aSli 
ANTHONY  D.  BUCE.  3220 
ROBERT  H.  BOGART  2710 
JAMBB  E  BOSTEX.  3200 
JOHN  C  BOYD.  3744 
JAMES  G   BOYETT.  4070 
GARY  R   BRADLEY.  2SS2 
LAWRENCE  L  BRADY.  0019 
BOYCE  A   BRASINGTON.  JR.  03M 
MICHAEL  A   BROOKS.  427] 
MARK  J   BROUSSEAU.  7241 
MARY  L  BROWN.  3782 
ANDREW  J   BITDKA.  8840 
DAVID  S   BURGESS   2034 
ROBERT  V   BUSH.  JR.  348ft 
ERVIN  E  CADE.  3907 
LEE  R.  CAIN.  JR.  4817 
MICHAEL  CAJOHN.  0001 
JOHN  CALDWELL.  3432 
ROBERT  J.  CAMERON.  7940 
CESARE  CARDI.  4419 
EDGAR  B  CARR.  3391 
ROBERT  L  CARR.  3815 
CHARLES  R  CARRIGAN.  819S 
MICHAEL  E.  CARROLL.  4535 
EZEQUIEL  CAVAZOS.  JR.  4510 
MADISON  C  CHISUM.  JR.  5238 
JOHN  B  CHRISTIE  89]< 
JEFFREY  C  CHRISTMAN.  4U1 
JACKIE  K  CLARK.  4780 
WILLIAM  M  CLARK.  0155 
JOHN  A.  CLAUER.  2912 
ROBERT  L  CUCK.  9488 
DAVID  R  CUPTON.  0035 
SYLVESTER  P  CLYMER.  JR.  0305 
KENNETH  L  COLLYER.  5533 
HENRY  A  COMMISKEY  JR.  8235 
MICHAEL  G  COOPER.  3047 
ALFRED  A  CORTEZ  8791 
TONY  U  CORWIN.  1553 
MARK  A.  COSTA.  9924 
DAVID  C  COVERT.  251 1 
RUSSELL  M.  CRAFT.  0043 
LYN  L  CRESVVELL.  7427 
TIMOTHY  J  CRONUEY.  0038 
DANIEL  E.  CURFISS.  9158 
STEPHEN  W   DADE.  0948 
EDDIE  A  DANIELS.  III.  8073 
ALPHONSE  G  DAVIS.  5430 
J  R.  OAYMUDE.  5528 
AMO  R  DEBERNARDIS.  2310 
JAMBA.  OENTINOER.  8989 
..N  DERCHAK.  8210 
r  C.  DICKERSON.  JR.  2458 
THOMAS  E  DILLARD.  JR.  7728 
PATRICK  E.  DONAHUE.  9247 
DAVID  G  DOTTERRER.  7530 
P  G  DOWDEN.  JR.  2300 
EDWIN  R.  DOWNUM.  JR.  0031 
TniRENCE  P.  DUGAN.  3S07 
FRANCIS  G  DUGGAN  0871 
PATRICK  J   DULJN.  5150 
PRANK  D.  DUNN.  0173 
BILLT  D.  DUNSMORE.  0200 
WILLIAM  D  DURRETT.  JR.  1020 
EDMUND  D  EATON  JR.  0788 
ANDREW  F  EBLE.  1899 
FREDDIE  E  ELKINS.  JR.  7007 
RONALD  S  ELUK.  4233 
RICHARD  U  ENGELEN.  i»*t 
DAVID  H   EVENSTAD.  8907 
MICHAELS  PAGAN.  8157 
JAMES  M   FEIOLEY    1052 
DENNIS  C   FELHOELTER.  3543 
GEORGE  S.  PICK.  4235 


BARNEY  J  FISHER.  }3«4 
TIMOTHY  H.  FOLEY.  3134 
NEILS.  POX.  II.  0443 
RONALD  P.  PRANKS.  901* 
TERRY  J.  FRKRKER.  2704 
DAVID  D  PULTON.  1*44 
LARRY  G.  PULTON.  7iM 
EMERSON  N.  GARDNER  JR.  0IS1 
ROGER  L  GEMAR.  1447 
ALAN  J  GENTEMAN.  4*41 
TIMOTHY  F  GHORMLET.  (Ml 
JAMBS  A.  OIANSIRACUSA.  TTOl 
CUFPORD  J.  OION.  3011 
BENJAMIN  D.  OIPE.  S7Sa 
RYAN  P.  OGODELL  OSOO 
WELLINGTON  H.  GORDON.  lUS 
BRIAN  P.  GRAHAM.  §710 
JIMMY  U  GRAHAM.  8503 
JOHN  W  GRAHAM.  JR.  5037 
ROY  E.GRAY.  1011 
BOBBY  L  ORICE.  S530 
TODD  H  ORIPPI8.  1150 
RUSSELL  W  GROVE.  1*94 
WILLIAM  L.  GROVES.  3S55 
ALBERT  J  OUIDOTTI.  032S 
RICHARD  W  GUIDRY.  3252 
HARRY  W  GULLETT.  7403 
MICHAEL  R.  KAPEN.  *0ftS 
WILLIAM  J.  HAPPEY.  909* 
LYNN  W  HALE.  5018 
EDWARD  A  HALL.  8023 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 3/ollrfai^  April  17,  1989 


The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Foley]. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Waskingtoh,  DC, 

AprUl?.  1989. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  PoLKT  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
today. 

Jim  Wright, 
Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  hearts  are  raised,  O  God,  in 
thanksgiving  and  praise  for  all  Your 
good  deeds  to  us,  for  Your  abundant 
grace  and  for  the  everlasting  gifts  of 
faith  and  hope  and  love.  In  response 
to  Your  gifts,  gracious  God.  may  we  be 
good  stewards  of  Your  whole  creation 
doing  the  works  of  justice,  being  am- 
bassadors of  peace,  and  being  recon- 
ciled to  each  person  in  forgiveness  and 
respect.  In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gatdos]  lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance? 

Mr.  GAYDOS  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under 
Ood.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
alL 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I,  the  Speaker 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  on 
Friday,  April  14.  1989: 


H.R.  1750.  An  act  to  implement  the  bipar- 
tisan accord  on  Central  America  of  March 
24,  1989. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  DC, 

i4prU  14,  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

The    Speaker,     House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I*ursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  clause  5  of  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  9:54  a.m.  on  Friday. 
April  14,  1989  the  following  message  from 
the    Secretary    of    the    Senate:    That    the 
Senate   passed   without   amendment,   H.R. 
1750. 
With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoNNALO  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


HOOSIERS  SUPPORT  SPEAKER 
WRIGHT 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarl(s. ) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
people  at  town  meetings  in  southern 
Indiana  this  week  again  expressed  sup- 
port for  Speaker  Wright  in  his  hour 
of  crisis. 

Hoosiers  have  not  succumbed  to  the 
hysteria  that  has  many  asserting  that 
Speaker  Wright  is  doomed. 

One  Republican  said.  "Jim  Wright 
is  a  good  man  and  he  has  done  a  lot  of 
good.  You  people  should  deal  in  that 
context." 

Others  wondered  aloud  if  the  system 
has  gone  crazy.  They  urged  that  we 
get  back  to  truly  pressing  national  pri- 
orities. 

The  entire  country  is  in  the  Speak- 
er's debt.  He  took  bold  chances  for 
peace  in  Central  America.  He  has 
always  fought  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can. 

Allegations  against  him  pale  in  con- 
trast to  still  current  headlines  alleging 
pervasive  deceit  on  Central  America 
by  Ronald  Reagan,  George  Bush. 
George  Shultz,  Ollie  North,  and  many 
others. 

Where  are  the  outcries  as  to  Ronald 
Reagan's  $2.5  million  home  acquired 
with  a  little  bit  of  help  from  his 
friends?  And  some  who  most  vocifer- 
ously smear  the  Speaker  have  prob- 
lematic dealings  of  their  own. 


Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be  fair,  not  parti- 
san, mean  spirited,  or  hysterical. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
TO  ALLOW  A  NATIONAL  PLEBI- 
SCITE IN  CUBA 

(Mr.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary. Cuban  dictator  Fidel  Castro 
marked  his  30th  year  in  power.  At  no 
time  have  the  Cuban  people  ever  been 
allowed  to  express  their  will  through  a 
free  and  open  vote.  With  the  recent 
overthrow  of  General  Stroessner  of 
Paraguay,  Castro  is  now  the  longest 
reigning  dictator  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

Recently  Senator  Mack  and  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  allow  a  national 
plebiscite,  by  a  secret  yes/no  ballot,  of 
the  people's  approval  or  rejection  of 
Castro's  rule.  The  resolution  includes 
specific  protections  and  conditions, 
such  as  legalizing  opposition  groups 
and  {^lowing  freedom  of  the  press, 
that  must  be  met  before  a  truly  free 
vote  can  be  held. 

As  you  know.  Chile  recently  had  a 
si /no  vote— now  it  is  time  for  Cuba  to 
do  so  too.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
over  50  House  cosponsors  of  both  par- 
ties in  introducing  this  resolution,  and 
we  look  forward  to  favorable  action  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  I  was  presiding 
over  the  markup  of  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Reform,  Recovery  and  En- 
forcement Act,  and  unavoidably 
missed  rollcall  No.  27,  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  H.R.  1750,  a  bill  to  imple- 
ment the  bipartisan  accord  on  Central 
America,  which  occurred  on  Thursday. 
April  13. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  final  passage  of  this 
legislation. 


SERIOUS  MISTAKES  BY  COMMIS- 
SION ON  BASE  CLOSURE  AND 
REALIGNMENT 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  may  be  about  to  become  a  party 


UMI 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  O  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  insened  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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to  a  mistake,  but  there  is  still  time  to 
correct  that  mistake. 

The  Commission  on  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  has  recommended 
the  closure  or  the  realignment  of  a 
number  of  bases.  Port  Dix  in  New 
Jersey  is  one  of  those.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  decision  was  based  on 
many  factors  that  were  factored  into  a 
formula  to  determine  military  readi- 
ness. 

Recently  the  GAO  released  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  of  a  report  that  they 
have  done.  That  report  showed  that 
Port  Dix.  NJ,  is  the  No.  1  military 
training  base  in  the  country  in  terms 
of  that  formula.  The  Commission  on 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  rated  it 
next  to  last.  It  is  an  obvious  mistake 
that  the  Commission  has  made.  The 
OAO  has  pointed  out  that  that  mis- 
take has  been  made. 

This  House  has  an  opportimity  not 
to  become  a  party  to  that  mistake,  but 
to  correct  it. 


THE  SAVE  AMERICA  ACT  OP  1989 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
April  17,  tax  day  in  America,  and 
today  I  rise  to  announce  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  address  a  couple 
festering  problems  facing  the  Nation's 
savings  and  loan  industry  and  our  ap- 
palling low,  national  savings  rate. 

The  Save  America  Act  of  1989  pro- 
poses something  unique  to  current  leg- 
islation. The  Save  America  Act  will 
give  Americans  an  incentive  to  save 
and  encourages  the  infusion  of  private 
funds  into  our  troubled  federally  in- 
sured savings  institutions. 

The  bill  will  allow  every  taxpaying 
American  the  right  to  earn  up  to 
$5,000  per  year  in  tax-free  interest 
earnings  on  savings  accounts  in  feder- 
ally insured  banks,  S&L's  and  credit 
unions,  with  no  restrictions  on  how 
they  dispose  of  those  earnings. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  Newsweek  magazine  of  March  20, 
1989: 

What  To  Do  ABOtrr  Kids 

Congress  hates  kids  who  save  money. 
Thrifty  youngsters  pay  more  in  taxes  than 
kids  who  don't  save  a  dime.  If  that  sounds 
dizzy,  don't  complain  to  me.  Complain  to 
the  congressman  who  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  those 
complaints.  The  legislation  we  are 
going  to  introduce  will  begin  to  en- 
courage citizens  to  save  without  penal- 
ty. Best  of  all,  this  plan  would  for  the 
first  time  send  out  the  right  message 
to  our  children  and  to  the  American 
people:  "We'll  stop  penalizing  you  for 
savings;  we'll  encourage  you,  instead." 


GAO  ANALYSIS  PROVES  ERRO- 
NEOUS FORT  SHERIDAN  DECI- 
SION 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  GAO 
analysis  proves  that  the  Base  Closing 
Commission  grossly  underestimated 
costs  and  exaggerated  the  savings 
from  closing  Fort  Sheridan. 

The  Commission  said  new  construc- 
tion for  the  4th  Army  and  the  Recruit- 
ing Command  to  be  moved  to  Port 
Benjamin  Harrison  would  be  $28.6  mil- 
lion. 

Five  weeks  later.  Bob  Stone,  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Installations  and  Housing,  testified 
that  the  cost  would  be  more  like  $82 
million.  Now,  GAO  says  the  figure 
should  have  been  $85.3  million. 

The  Commission  also  estimated  relo- 
cation costs  at  $11.4  million.  GAO  says 
they  were  wrong;  the  cost  will  be  at 
least  $25  million.  The  Commission  said 
746  positions  would  be  eliminated. 
GAO  now  says  it  may  only  be  172. 

What  will  be  the  final  cost?  Some 
say  $120  million,  which  may  mean 
that  Port  Sheridan  would  not  meet 
the  law's  6-year  payback. 

But  we  will  not  know  the  true  an- 
swers until  after  we  vote  tomorrow  on 
the  joint  resolution  of  disapproval  and 
shamelessly  wash  our  hands  of  the 
issue.  The  Commission  was  wrong,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  this  House  should  have 
the  courage  to  reject  its  recommenda- 
tions. 


grams  authorized  by  the  Indoor 
Radon  Abatement  Act.  I  also  plan  to 
introduce  legislation  to  test  radon 
levels  in  schools  in  all  States.  And  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  provide 
a  medical  care  tax  deduction  for 
homeowners  who  reduce  radon  levels 
in  their  homes. 

We  have  two  choices:  Spend  money 
now  on  radon  testing  and  mitigation, 
or  spend  it  later  on  costly  cancer  treat- 
ments. I  hope  you  share  my  belief  in 
the  value  of  an  ounce  of  prevention. 


D  1210 

FUNDING  FOR  INDOOR  RADON 
ABATEMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  GORDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  is 
about  to  release  the  results  of  a  16- 
State  survey  of  radon  levels  in  our 
schools.  The  results  will  alarm  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  school  administra- 
tors. 

The  EPA  found  that  some  school- 
children in  middle  Tennessee  and  else- 
where are  being  exposed  to  radon 
levels  equivsaent  to  receiving  25,000 
X  rays  per  year. 

This  is  an  unacceptable  level  of  risk 
for  our  children.  We  need  a  compre- 
hensive policy  to  reduce  radon  expo- 
sure in  our  schools  and  in  our  homes. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
that  schools  already  are  under  tight 
budget  constraints.  Schools  and  home- 
owners alike  need  Federal  leadership 
to  taclde  the  radon  problem. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort.  I  am  sponsoring  legislation 
to  provide  fimding  in   1990  for  pro- 


LEGISLATION  TO  ELIMINATE 
PORK  BARREL  IN  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  citizens  have  about  11  hours 
and  45  minutes  remaining  to  file  those 
all-important,  all-familiar  annual  tax 
returns  before  midnight  tonight,  and 
perhaps  then  today  is  a  good  day  to  re- 
flect upon  the  fact  that  every  Ameri- 
can, I  think,  is  willing  to  pay  their 
taxes  to  their  Federal  Government  if 
they  know  that  those  tax  dollars  are 
used  wisely  and  efficiently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  more 
frustrating  to  the  American  citizen 
than  to  know  that  their  tax  dollars  are 
going  to  be  used  for  either  inefficient, 
imjustified,  or,  worst  case  of  all,  pork 
barrel  programs.  That  is  why  we  need, 
in  cooperation  with  the  executive 
branch,  to  develop  some  kind  of  a 
process  for  rescission  authority  which 
will  allow  us  to  eliminate  the  pork 
barrel  that  inevitably  comes  in  all  pro- 
grams and  apparently  is  on  the  road  to 
come  again  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation soon  to  come  before  this 
House. 

Joint  efforts  between  the  House  and 
Senate  will  begin  soon  to  try  to  revise 
the  rescission  authority  in  a  way  that 
allows  the  President  to  have  that  au- 
thority unless  the  Congress,  within  10 
days,  acts  to  reverse  his  decision, 
unlike  the  present  situation  where  the 
President's  rescission  request  is  left  to 
die  in  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cox]  and  I  will  be  leading  that  effort 
here  on  the  House  side.  We  will  join 
each  and  every  one  of  the  Members 
and  ask  them  to  join  with  us  in  the  In- 
troduction of  that  legislation. 


UNITY  OF  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

BEING  TESTED 

(Mr.   TRAPICANT   asked   and   was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republicans  are  not  attacking  Jim 
Wright    today.    They    are    taking    a 
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broadside  »t  the  entire  Democratic 
P»rty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  Democrat  who 
is  not  buying  this  bipartisan,  nonparti- 
san garbage.  Let  there  be  no  mistake: 
Today  in  Washington.  DC.  the  party 
lines  are  being  drawn  in  indelible  ink. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
Truman  are  rolling  over  in  their 
graves  when  a  few  dissidents  are  able 
to  attack  a  powerful  and  great  Demo- 
cratic Speaker. 

The  American  people  gave  the 
Democrats  a  majority  in  both  Houses, 
and  we  should  not  apologize  for  it.  I 
say  here  today  that  this  will  be  a  test 
and  a  measure  of  the  unity  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  their  splintered 
party  who  gave  Reagan  everything  he 
wanted. 

We  had  better  start  acting  as  a  uni- 
fied majority  party,  or  the  American 
people  will  turn  it  over  to  the  Republi- 
cans. 


REPDBUCANS  TAKING  WAIT- 
ANI>SEE  ATTITUDE 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  couple  of  Members  of  the 
House  on  the  Democrat  side  of  the 
aisle  have  come  to  the  well  today  to 
attack  the  Republicans  directly  or  in- 
directly about  the  report  that  was  Just 
released  today. 

No  Republican  is  attacking  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 
This  is  a  bipartisan  report  issued  by 
the  conmiittee  on  ethics,  and  I  for  one 
am  waiting  until  that  report  is  read  in 
total  before  I  render  any  kind  of  deci- 
si<m  on  whether  or  not  I  should  vote 
for  or  against  the  support  of  that 
report. 

We.  as  Republicans,  are  not  attack- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wuobt].  We  are  taking  a  wait-and-see 
attitude  unto  all  the  facts  are  out, 
unto  we  all  read  the  report,  until  it  is 
brought  before  the  House.  We  will 
serve  as  a  jury  as  we  have  in  past  cases 
and  render  a  judgment  collectively. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  so 
let  us  not  make  this  partisan  as  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are 
trying  to  do. 


UMI 


EASTERN  AIRLINES:  THE  BAD 
BUYS  MAT  HAVE  WON 

(Mr.  DkFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DbFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Uttle 
more  than  a  week  ago,  the  Eastern 
Airlines  negotiations  fell  apart  with 
remarkably  Uttle  notice.  The  unions 
were  negotiating  avidly  with  Mr.  Ue- 
berroth, and  then  the  deal  fell  apart. 
What  happened?  I  think  the  American 
people  should  know. 


Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  not  that  the 
unions  failed  to  offer  concessions  ade- 
quate to  put  Eastern  back  in  the  air 
and  to  make  it  once  again  a  viable  air- 
line. No.  what  happened  again  is  that 
Mr.  Lorenzo  struck  one  more  death 
blow  at  Elastem  Airlines.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  bankrupted  Continen- 
tal and  Eastern  both:  he  now  says  that 
he  has  to  keep  control  of  the  airline 
through  the  bankruptcy.  He  will  not 
cede  control  to  a  trustee,  because  he 
has  been  doing  such  a  great  Job  so  far 
in  his  labor  and  management  relations 
and  his  financial  dealings. 

Why;  you  know,  why,  Bdr.  Lorenzo? 
Let  these  people  go  back  to  work.  Let 
the  deal  go  forward.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Lorenzo  feels  there  is  just  a  little  more 
cash  he  might  wring  out  of  the  airline 
and  one  more  asset  he  can  sell  himself 
at  less  than  market  price  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy and  he  hopes  to  profit. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  famous  line  in 
the  film  "On  the  Waterfront,"  where 
Marlon  Brando  laments,  "I  could  have 
been  a  contender."  A  new  Eastern 
under  a  new  management  with  a  capa- 
ble, dedicated  work  force  could  have 
been  a  contender,  too.  It  could  have 
become  a  shining  example  of  labor 
and  management  working  together 
and  building  something  that  money 
cannot  buy,  a  proud,  successful  organi- 
zation full  of  esprit  de  corps.  Instead.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  bad  guys  may  have 
won.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  a 
movie.  It  is  real  life,  and  too  many 
people  are  suffering. 


VOTE  NO  ON  H.R.  20.  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES'  POLITICAL  AC- 
TIVITIES ACTT  OP  1989 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
one  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mx.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
revise  the  Hatch  Act  to  allow  Federal 
employees  their  rights  to  be  politically 
active.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
must  ensure  that  they  will  not  become 
victims  of  political  manipulations.  Un- 
fortunately. H.R.  20  in  its  present 
form  fails  to  do  that. 

It  has  one  glaring  error.  While  pre- 
venting most  political  solicitations  of 
Federal  employees,  it  does  not  prevent 
solicitations  of  them  by  the  Federal 
and  postal  workers  unions.  This  omis- 
sion will  vastly  increase  the  power  of 
those  unions. 

In  effect,  a  "yes"  vote  on  H.R.  20  in 
its  current  form  is  vote  to  increase  the 
power  of  special  interest  political 
action  committees. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"no"  on  H.R.  20  under  suspension  of 
the  rules.  This  will  aUow  the  bill  to  be 
considered  under  a  rule  that  allows  us 
to  offer  an  amendment  protecting 
Federal  employees  from  these  special 
Interest  PAC's. 


REPUBLICANS  CONGRATULATED 
ON  STRAIGHTNB8S  OF  THEIR 
FACES,  BUT  NOT  OF  THEIR 
THINKING 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Bir.  Speaker,  last  year 
our  Republican  colleagues  staged  a 
couple  of  shows  in  which  they  com- 
plained bitterly  about  closed  rules  on 
bills.  They  were  very  upset,  because 
they  could  not  be  allowed  to  offer 
amendments. 

Last  week  we  had  the  first  major  bill 
of  this  year,  or  one  of  the  first  major 
bills.  It  had  to  do  with  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras.  Let  me  quote  from  the  Republi- 
can floor  manager  of  the  bill:  "The 
leadership  of  both  parties  in  the 
House  have  requested  this  specific 
rule,"  which  did  not  allow  any  amend- 
ments at  all.  It  was  a  closed  rule  of  the 
sort  that  the  Republicans  alternately 
pretend  to  find  objectionable  but  they 
ask  the  House  to  pass.  And  what  was 
the  explanation  for  this  denial  of  de- 
mocracy? It  was  a  tough  situation,  and 
considering  the  negotiations,  they 
thought  it  wise  to  preserve  the  bill 
against  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  particularly 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich].  A  year  ago 
he  was  very  critical  of  closed  rules.  He 
has  become  a  member  of  the  leader- 
ship, and  as  a  member  of  the  leader- 
ship, last  week,  there  he  was  being 
represented  as  asking  for  a  closed  rule; 
not  one  amendment  on  the  whole 
question  of  Central  America,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cjeorgia  said,  but  he  did 
not  say  it  directly.  He  was  adequately 
and  I  am  sure  accurately  represented 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
leadership  that  these  are  strange  and 
wonderful  things,  and  if  we  have  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  having  gone 
from  being  a  critic  of  closed  rules  to 
being  an  advocate.  I  am  sure  we  are 
going  to  have  an  interesting  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  is  very  clear: 
The  Republican  complaints  we  got  last 
year  about  closed  rules  and  about  pro- 
cedure were  nonsense,  and  they  knew 
they  were  nonsense.  I  congratulate 
them  on  the  straightness  of  their  faces 
as  they  talked,  but  not  on  the  straight- 
ness of  their  thinking. 


D  1220 


SEVENTY-FIFrH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  CITY  OF  SULPHUR,  LA 

(Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlu.) 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  is  the  75th  anniversary  of 
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the  city  of  Sulphur.  LA.  There  will  ac- 
tually be  people  attending  the  celebra- 
tion who  are  older  than  the  city  itself, 
though  the  Sulphur  City  name  pre- 
cedes that  date  by  two  decades. 

It  will  be  a  celebration  not  so  much 
of  the  75th  anniversary,  which  in  the 
course  of  things  in  this  Institution  and 
certainly  throughout  the  world  is  not 
meaningful  as  a  span  of  time,  but  a 
celebration  of  what  the  city  has  made 
of  itself  and  what  the  city  is  going  to 
be. 

Though  in  1885  the  product,  mineral 
sulphur,  guided  the  economy,  it  was 
the  port  leading  the  city  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  that  predicts  its  dynamics 
for  the  future.  So  on  that  day  I  want 
to  congratulate  those  residents  who 
will  participate  in  the  celebration  and 
tell  them  that  it  is  often  inspiring  to 
find  a  city  that  is  talking  about  not 
what  It  used  to  be  in  the  past,  but 
what  It  is  going  to  be  with  rightful 
pride  and  confidence  in  its  future. 


House  rules  to  express  approval  or  dis- 
approval for  any  action  taken  on  the 
floor.  We  appreciate  the  presence  and 
ask  for  the  cooperation  of  our  guests. 


OIL  COMPANIES  "CLEANING  UP" 
ON  TAXPAYERS 

(Mr.  AnCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
sooner  had  the  Exxon  Valdez  begim 
bleeding  oil  into  Prince  William  Sound 
than  telegrams  went  out  to  Exxon 
stockholders  telling  them  that  the 
impact  on  the  company  would  be  in- 
consequential. 

So  how  could  it  be  coincidental  then 
that — at  the  same  time — the  price  of 
gasoline  at  the  pump  blew  through 
therooP 

A  talent  for  turning  catastrophe  into 
cash  does  not  belong  only  to  Exxon. 
Within  3  weeks,  consumers  all  across 
this  country  were  seeing  a  10-cent  hike 
for  a  gaUon  of  gas— $30  million  more 
each  day  out  of  the  pockets  of  working 
Americans. 

On  the  west  coast,  the  oil  companies 
have  us  by  the  throat.  The  price  in 
Oregon  has  shot  up  17  cents  a  gallon 
and  is  still  climbing,  with  no  end  in 
sight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  heard  oil  ex- 
ecutives talk  about  cleaning  up.  we 
thoueiit  they  had  in  mind  the  oil- 
spill— not  the  cash  register. 

When  we  heard  them  talk  about 
maintaining  the  flow,  we  didn't  know 
they  had  in  mind  $30  million  more  a 
day  to  their  bank  accouints. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  asking  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  investi- 
gate the  major  oil  companies  pricing 
practices.  I  smell  price  gouging.  And  I 
do  not  think  we  should  put  that  kind 
of  tiger  into  the  tanks  of  America's 
cars. 


zation  shall  be  used  by  such  organization 
for  any  political  purpose  or  by  any  political 
education  or  action  committee  of  such  orga- 
nization for  any  purpose  prohibited  by  this 
legislation. 


Mr.  Speak- 
dversary  of 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  Members  of  the  Gallery  are 
cautioned  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the 


OPPOSITION  TO  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES' POLITICAL  ACTIVI- 
TIES ACT  1989 

(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  20  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

This  House  appears  ready  to  take 
action  affecting  millions  of  Federal 
workers  and  yet  no  committee  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  important  legis- 
lation. This  is  not  a  responsible  way  to 
legislate.  There  are  those  of  us  who 
have  stood  in  this  well  time  and  again 
to  say  "Do  it  right  or  don't  do  it."  I 
say  it  again:  This  bill  is  not  the  best 
we  can  do. 

We  have  left  unanswered  the  issue 
of  potential  political  coercion  by  Fed- 
eral union  officials  who  have  exclusive 
control  over  collective  bargaining  in 
the  Federal  Government.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  an  amendment  to  ensure  that  ev- 
eryone gets  a  fair  shake.  It  deserves  se- 
rious consideration,  but  under  these 
rules  it  will  get  none. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  was  to  expand 
the  rights  of  Federal  workers.  But  in 
our  haste  to  address  the  concerns  of 
Federal  workers,  we  risk  imperiling 
their  freedoms,  not  expanding  them. 
Issues  have  gone  unanswered,  prob- 
lems unresolved.  Do  we  want  to  revisit 
this  issue  in  the  future?  I  believe  we 
will,  but  only  after  the  damage  of  this 
bill  has  been  done  and  there  is  human 
wreckage  in  its  wake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  an  amendment  to  H.R.  20  that 
I  would  have  offered  had  I  been  al- 
lowed to: 

To  Be  OrraiED  as  ah  AMENSifKirr  to  H.R. 
3400 

(1)  "No  employee  organization  (including 
any  national  or  International  union,  council, 
or  department  which  includes  such  organi- 
zation, or  any  affiliate  of  such  organiza- 
tion), or  officer,  employee,  or  agent  thereof, 
shall  directly  or  indirectly  intimidate, 
threaten,  coerce,  command,  or  directly  or  in- 
directly attempt  to  intimidate,  threaten, 
coerce,  or  command— 

■•(A)  any  employee  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  the  right  of  any  employee 
to  vote  as  such  employee  may  choose,  or  of 
causing  any  employee  to  vote,  or  not  to 
vote,  for  any  candidate  or  measure  in  any 
election; 

"(B)  any  employee  to  give  or  withhold  any 
political  contribution;  or 

"(C)  any  employee  to  engage  or  not  to 
engage,  in  any  form  of  political  activity 
whether  or  not  such  activity  is  prohibited 
bylaw. 

(2)  No  portion  of  any  dues,  fees,  or  assess- 
ments levied  on  the  membership  of  any  em- 
ployee organization  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  by  such  organi- 


PROVIDING  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIOATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
BY  COMMITTEE  ON  STAND- 
ARDS OP  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  118)  providing 
amounts  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  for  futher  expenses  of  in- 
vestigations and  studies  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct in  the  1st  session  of  the  101st 
Congress,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  118 

Resolved,  That  for  further  expenses  of  in- 
vestigations and  studies  by  the  C^ommittee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  (herein- 
after In  this  resolution  referred  to  as  the 
"committee"),  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  not  more  than 
$600,000,  any  of  which  may  be  used  for  pro- 
curement of  consultant  services  under  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946. 

See.  2.  Payments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
the  committee,  signed  by  the  rhalrman  of 
the  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Sbc.  3.  Amounts  shall  be  available  under 
this  resolution  for  investigations  and  studies 
carried  out  during  the  period  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  3,  1989.  and  ending  imme- 
diately before  noon  on  January  3, 1990. 

Ssc.  4.  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

Sbc.  5.  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  authority  to  make  adjust^ 
ments  in  amounts  for  investigations  and 
studies  under  the  first  section  of  this  resolu- 
tion, if  necessary  to  comply  with  an  order  of 
the  President  issued  under  section  252  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
C^ontrol  Act  of  1985  or  to  conform  to  any  re- 
duction in  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
such  first  section. 

Mr.  GAYDOS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  irom  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gaydos]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucako- 
vicH],  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  for 
purposes    of    debate    only,    pending 
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which  I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume,  with  the  understanding 
that  any  additional  time  which  I  may 
yield  be  subject  to  the  specific  limita- 
tion of  being  for  debate  purposes  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  provides 
$600,000  for  further  expenses  of  inves- 
tigations and  studies  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
in  the  first  session  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress. Any  of  this  amount  may  be  used 
for  the  procurement  of  consultant 
service  under  section  202(1)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  has  requested  this  addi- 
tional $600,000  for  the  first  session  to 
enable  that  committee  to  have  ade- 
quate fimds  to  discharge  its  responsi- 
bilities during  the  remainder  of  the 
current  session.  Due  to  the  nature  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  its  workload  is  not  sub- 
ject to  either  predictability  for  its  own 
control. 

On  April  12,  1989.  the  Committee  on 
Hoiise  Administration  held  a  meeting 
on  this  resolution  and  reviewed  the 
justification  provided  by  Chairman 
Dixon  and  ranking  minority  member 
Mtkrs.  The  resolution  was  favorably 
reported  to  the  House  without  change. 

Finally,  there  are  strong  institution- 
al concerns  present  in  the  matter 
pending  before  the  House  today.  It  is 
imperative  for  the  House  to  have  the 
necessary  resources  to  police  Itself, 
and,  accordingly,  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  should 
be  authorized  sufficient  funds  to 
enable  it  to  discharge  its  important  in- 
stitutional responsibilities.  According- 
ly. I  urge  that  my  colleagues  vote  in 
favor  of  the  resolution. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  118  which  provides 
$600,000  for  further  expenses  of  inves- 
tigations and  studies  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
in  the  first  session  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress. I  want  to  assure  all  Members 
here  that  this  matter  was  thoroughly 
reviewed  by  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration.  When  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  came 
before  our  Accounts  Subcommittee 
earlier  this  year,  it  was  made  clear 
that  they  would  be  back  with  a  supple- 
mental request.  We  understand  the 
necessity  of  the  supplemental  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  business  of  that 
commmittee.  They  caimot  predict 
when  an  investigation  will  be  called 
for  or  how  long  it  will  take.  This 
amount  will  enable  the  committee  to 
proceed  with  its  charge  and  complete 
its  work.  I  commend  our  Accounts 
Subcommittee  chairman.  Mr.  Oaydos, 
for  his  fine  leadership  in  this  matter 
and  I  urge  all  Members  to  support  the 
resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  House  Resolution  118,  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sawyer).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  15. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  concluded 
on  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 


FEDERAL      EMPLOYEES      POLITI- 
CAL ACTIVITIES  ACT  OF  1989 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  20)  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  restore  to  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  their  right  to 
participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citi- 
zens, in  the  political  processes  of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  such  employees 
from  Improper  political  solicitations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  20 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assemttled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORTirrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployees' Political  Activities  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  In  Oenkrai..— Subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 73  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SUBCHAPTER  III-POUTICAL 
ACTIVITIES 
"9  7321.  Political  participation 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  em- 
ployees should  be  encouraged  to  exercise 
fully,  freely,  and  without  fear  of  penalty  or 
reprisal,  and  to  the  extent  not  expressly 
prohibited  by  law.  their  right  to  participate 
or  to  refrain  from  participating  in  the  politi- 
cal processes  of  our  Nation. 
"8  7322.  Dcnnitioni 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter— 


"(1)  'employee'  means  any  individual, 
other  than  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, employed  or  holding  office  in— 

"(A)  an  Executive  agency  other  than  the 
General  Accounting  Office;  or 

"(B)  a  position  within  the  competitive 
service  which  Is  not  In  an  Executive  agency; 
but  does  not  Include  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services; 

"(2)  candidate'  means  any  individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
any  elective  office,  whether  or  not  the  indi- 
vidual Is  elected,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  an  Individual  shall  be  considered 
to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
to  an  elective  office.  If  the  Individual  has— 

"(A)  taken  the  action  required  to  qualify 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  election;  or 

"(B)  received  any  political  contribution 
(other  than  any  personal  services  described 
in  paragraph  (3)(D))  or  made  any  expendi- 
ture, or  has  given  consent  for  any  other 
person  to  receive  any  political  contribution 
(other  than  any  such  personal  services)  or 
make  any  expenditure,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing about  the  Individual's  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  that  office; 

"(3)  'political  contribution'— 

"(A)  means  any  gift,  subscription,  loan, 
advance,  or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  made  for  any  political  purpose; 

"(B)  includes  any  contract,  promise,  or 
agreement,  express  or  implied,  whether  or 
not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion for  any  political  purtxtse; 

"(C)  Includes  any  payment  by  any  person, 
other  than  a  candidate  or  a  political  party 
or  affiliated  organiaatlon,  of  compensation 
for  the  personal  services  of  another  person 
which  are  rendered  to  any  candidate  or  po- 
litical party  or  affiliated  organization  with- 
out charge  for  any  political  purpose;  and 

"(D)  includes  the  provision  of  personal 
services  for  any  political  purpose; 

"(4)  superior'  means  any  employee  who 
exercises  supervision  of.  or  control  or  ad- 
ministrative direction  over,  another  employ- 
ee; 

"(5)  elective  office'  means  any  elective 
public  office  and  any  elective  office  of  any 
political  party  or  affiliated  organization; 

"(6)  person'  includes  any  Individual,  cor- 
poration, trust,  association,  any  State,  local, 
or  foreign  government,  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing; 
and 

"(7)  "Special  Counsel'  means  the  Special 
Counsel  appointed  under  section  1211(b)  of 
this  title. 

"S  7323.  Use  of  official  influence  or  ofHcial  infor- 
mation;    prohibition 

•"(a)  An  employee  may  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly use  or  attempt  to  use  the  official  au- 
thority or  Influence  of  the  employee  for  the 
purpose  of — 

"(1)  interfering  with  or  affecting  the 
result  of  any  election;  or 

"(2)  intimidating,  threatening,  coercing, 
comimanding,  influencing,  or  attempting  to 
Intimidate,  threaten,  coerce,  command,  or 
Influence— 

"•(A)  any  Individual  for  the  purpose  of 
Interfering  with  the  right  of  any  individual 
to  vote  as  the  individual  may  choose,  or  of 
causing  any  Individual  to  vote,  or  not  to 
vote,  for  any  candidate  or  measure  in  any 
election; 

'"(B)  any  person  to  give  or  withhold  any 
political  contribution;  or 

"(C)  any  person  to  engage,  or  not  to 
engage,  in  any  form  of  political  activity. 
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"(b)  An  employee  may  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly use  or  attempt  to  use,  or  permit  the 
use  of,  any  official  information  obtained 
through  or  in  connection  with  his  employ- 
ment for  any  political  purpose,  unless  the 
official  information  is  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  use  of  official  authority  or  in- 
fluence' includes— 

"(1)  promising  to  confer  or  conferring  any 
benefit  (such  as  any  compensation,  grant, 
contract,  license,  or  ruling)  or  effecting  or 
threatening  to  effect  any  reprisal  (such  as 
deprivation  of  any  compensation,  grant, 
contract,  license,  or  ruling);  or 

"(2)  taking,  directing  others  to  take,  rec- 
ommending, processing,  or  approving  any 
personnel  action. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  apply  with  respect  to  any  actions 
if,  or  to  the  extent  that,  such  actions  are 
taken  in  order  to  carry  out  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  one's  position. 
"§  7324.  Solicitation;  prohibition 
"(a)  An  employee  may  not— 
"(1)  give  or  offer  to  give  a  political  contri- 
bution to  any  individual  either  to  vote  or  re- 
frain from  voting,  or  to  vote  for  or  against 
any  candidate  or  measure,  in  any  election: 

"(2)  solicit,  accept,  or  receive  a  political 
contribution  to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting, 
or  to  vote  for  or  against  any  candidate  or 
measure,  in  any  election: 

"(3)  knowingly  give  or  hand  over  a  politi- 
cal contribution  to  a  superior  of  the  employ- 
ee; or 

"(4)  knowingly  solicit,  accept,  or  receive, 
or  be  in  any  manner  concerned  with  solicit- 
ing, accepting,  or  receiving,  a  political  con- 
tribution— 

"(A)  from  another  employee  (or  a  member 
of  another  employee's  Immediate  family) 
with  respect  to  whom  the  employee  is  a  su- 
perior; or 

"(B)  in  any  room  or  building  occupied  in 
the  discharge  of  official  duties  by— 

"(i)  an  individual  employed  or  holding 
office  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  or 

"(11)  an  Individual  receiving  any  salary  or 
compensation  for  services  from  money  de- 
rived from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

"(bHl)  In  addition  to  the  prohibitions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  an  employee 
may  not  knowingly  solicit,  accept,  or  receive 
a  political  contribution  from,  or  give  a  polit- 
ical contribution  to,  any  person  who— 

"(A)  has,  or  is  seeking  to  obtain,  contrac- 
tual or  other  business  or  financial  relations 
with  the  agency  in  which  the  employee  is 
employed; 

"(B)  conducts  operations  or  activities 
which  are  regulated  by  that  agency:  or 

"(C)  has  interests  which  may  be  substan- 
tially affected  by  the  performance  or  non- 
performance of  the  employee's  official 
duties. 

"(2)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  prescribe 
regulations  which  exempt  an  employee 
from  the  application  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  political 
contribution  to  or  from  an  individual  who 
has  a  familial  or  personal  relationship  with 
the  employee  if  the  employee  compiles  with 
such  requirements  as  the  Special  Counsel 
shall  so  prescribe  which  relate  to  the  dis- 
qualification of  the  employee  from  engaging 
In  any  official  activity  involving  the  individ- 
ual. 

"(3)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  prescribe 
regulations  under  which  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 


to  any  political  contribution  from  a  person 
in  situations  in  which  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances indicate  there  would  not  be  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  public's  confidence  in  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  Government. 

"9  7325.  Political  activities  on  duty,  etc.;  prohibi- 
tion 

"(a)  An  employee  may  not  engage  in  polit- 
ical activity— 

"(1)  while  the  employee  is  on  duty; 

"(2)  in  any  room  or  building  occupied  in 
the  discharge  of  official  duties  by  an  indi- 
vidual employed  or  holding  office  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof; 

"(3)  while  wearing  a  uniform  or  official  in- 
signia identifying  the  office  or  position  of 
the  employee;  or 

"(4)  using  any  vehicle  owned  or  leased  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof. 

"(b)(1)  An  employee  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  may  engage  in 
political  activity  otherwise  prohibited  by 
subsection  (a)  if  the  costs  associated  with 
that  political  activity  are  not  paid  for  by 
money  derived  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (I)  applies  to  an  employ- 


'(A)  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
whose  position  continue  outside  normal 
duty  hours  and  while  away  from  the  normal 
duty  post;  and 

"(B)  who  is— 

"(1)  an  employee  paid  from  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent; or 

"(11)  an  employee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  whose  position  is  located  within 
the  United  States,  who  determines  policies 
to  be  pursued  by  the  United  States  in  its  re- 
lations with  foreign  powers  or  in  the  nation- 
wide administration  of  Federal  laws. 

"8  7326.  Candidates  for  elective  office;  leave 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  an  employee  who  is  a  candi- 
date shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  employ- 
ee, be  granted  leave  without  pay  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  employee  to  engage 
In  activities  relating  to  that  candidacy. 

"(b)  Notwitlistanding  section  6302(d)  of 
this  title,  and  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  an  employee  who  Is  a 
candidate  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  em- 
ployee, l>e  granted  accrued  annual  leave  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  employee  to 
engage  in  activities  relating  to  that  candida- 
cy. Leave  under  this  subsection  shall  l>e  in 
addition  to  leave  without  pay  to  which  the 
employee  may  be  entitled  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  A  request  for  leave  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
denied  if  the  exigencies  of  the  public  busi- 
ness so  require.  Any  such  denial  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  why  the  request  is 
being  denied. 

"(d)  An  employee  may  not  be  required  to 
take  leave  without  pay  under  subsection  (a). 
or  accrued  annual  leave  under  subsection 
(b).  in  order  to  be  a  candidate,  unless  the  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  candidacy  Interfere 
with  the  employee's  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  position. 

"8  7327.  Regulation* 

"The  Special  Counsel  shall  prescribe  any 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subchapter.". 


(b)  Techwical  mm  Cohformiho  Amkhd- 
MENTS.— (1)  Section  3302(2)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"7203.  7321.  and  7322"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  7203". 

(2)(A)  Sections  8332(k)(l).  8706(c).  and 
8906(e)(2)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  "who  enters  on"  the  following:  "leave 
without  pay  granted  under  section  7326(a) 
of  this  title,  or  who  enters  on". 

(B)  Section  8411(e)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  "approved  leave  without  pay" 
the  following:  "leave  without  pay  granted 
under  section  7326(a)  of  this  title,  or". 

(3)  The  section  analysis  for  subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  73  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SUBCHAPTER  III— POLITICAL 
ACTIVrnES 

"7321.  Political  participation. 

"7322.  Definitions. 

•7323.  Use  of  official  Influence  or  official  in- 
formation: prohibition. 

"7324.  SollciUtion;  prohibition. 

"7325.  Political  activities  on  duty,  etc.;  pro- 
hibition. 

"7326.  Candidates  for  elective  office;  leave. 

"7327.  Regulations.". 

(4)  Section  1216(c)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code  (as  amended  by  the  Whlstleblower 
Protection  Act  of  1989)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "(2)  If 
and  inserting  "If". 

(c)  Amendments  to  Title  18.— (1)  Section 
602  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating 
to  soliciUtion  of  political  contributions,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "It": 

(B)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "Treas- 
ury of  the  United  SUtes"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 

'to  knowingly  solicit  any  contribution 
within  the  meaning  of  section  301(8)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  from 
any  other  such  officer,  employee,  or  person. 
Any  person  who  violates  this  section  shall 
be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both.":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  prohibition  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  activity  of  an  employ- 
ee (as  defined  in  section  7322(1)  of  title  5)  or 
any  individual  employed  in  or  under  the 
United  SUtes  Postal  Service  or  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  unless  that  activity  is 
prohibited  by  section  7323  or  7324  of  that 
title.". 

(2)  Section  603  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  making  political  contribu- 
tions, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  prohibition  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  activity  of  an  employ- 
ee (as  defined  in  section  7322(1)  of  title  5)  or 
any  individual  employed  in  or  under  the 
United  SUtes  Postal  Service  or  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  unless  that  activity  is 
prohibited  by  section  7324  of  that  title.". 

(d)  Amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  op  1965.— Section  6  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973d)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  provisions  of  section  9  of 
the  Act  of  August  2.  1939.  as  amended  (6 
U.S.C.  1181).  prohibiting  partisan  political 
activity"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  provisions  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
73  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  reUtlng  to 
political  activities". 

(e)  Applicability  to  Postal  Employees.- 
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(1)  In  ciroa I.,— The  amendments  made 
by  this  acctlon.  and  any  reciilations  there- 
under, shall  apply  with  respect  to  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  and 
the  I^istal  Rate  Commission,  pursuant  to 
•ectkxM  410(b)  and  3a04<e)  of  UUe  39. 
United  States  Code. 

(3)  ImranoATivB  Am  ntroacofBrr  au- 
TBOUTT.— The  Special  Counsel  (appointed 
under  secUon  1211(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code)  msky  conduct  investigations 
and  seek  disciplinary  action  with  respect  to 
any  employee  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
in  accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of 
chapter  12  of  tiUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

uc  s.  irrscnvK  dats. 

(a)  In  Okmbui.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  120  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  that  the  authority  to  prescrilie  regu- 
lations granted  under  section  7327  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code  (as  added  by  section  2  of 
this  Act).  shaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  PmALTns  Not  ArmrsD.— Any  repeal 
or  amendment  made  by  this  Act  of  any  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  not  release  or  extinguish 
any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability  iixnirred 
under  that  provision,  and  that  provision 
shall  be  treated  as  remaining  in  force  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  any  proper  pro- 
ceeding or  action  for  the  enforcement  of 
that  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability. 

(c)  Pmimw;  PaocBDaics  Not  Atpbctkd.— 
No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  affect  any 
proceedings  with  respect  to  which  the 
charges  were  filed  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
Orders  shall  lie  issued  in  such  proceedings 
and  appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

a  1230 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (BCr. 
Sawm).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  fran  Indiana  [Mr. 
BunoH}  be  allowed  to  have  20  min- 
utes. The  gentleman  from  Indiana  is 
in  opposition  to  the  legislation  and 
wishes  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
matter. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  in 
addition  to  the  time  that  the  majority 
and  the  minority  have,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  have  an  additional  20 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  obJecUcm. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Si- 
KoasKi]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, the  gentleman  fnnn  New  York 
[Mr.  Honoa]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  BuvroH]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sikobski]. 


GKinaALLKAVK 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  20,  the  bill  currently  being  con- 
sidered.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  well,  it  is  Hatch  Act 
reform  time  again.  As  that  great  phi- 
losopher. Yogi  Berra,  said.  "It's  deja 
vu  aJl  over  again."  It  is  about  time  we 
pass  Hatch  Act  reform,  reform  of  the 
50-year-old  Hatch  Act  law.  It's  time  to 
give  Federal  and  Postal  employees  the 
freedom  to  exercise  their  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  America's  political  process 
on  their  own  time.  It's  time  to  get  this 
legislation  on  the  books  and  then  to 
move  on  to  the  dozens  of  other  issues 
which  are  of  importance  to  the  Feder- 
al and  Postal  work  force,  the  taxpay- 
ers of  America. 

Reform  of  the  Hatch  Act  is  long 
overdue.  In  1974,  Congress  lifted  most 
of  the  restrictions  on  political  activity 
by  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees whose  positions  are  funded  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  moneys.  It 
is  time  to  extend  Hatch  Act  reform  to 
all  Federal  and  Postal  employees. 

H.R.  20  does  not  repeal  the  Hatch 
Act.  It  does  provide  for  sensible  re- 
forms which  add  balance  and  fairness 
to  the  law  governing  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  government  employees. 
From  the  very  start,  the  Hatch  Act 
has  lacked  this  sense  of  balance.  It  has 
unfairly  infringed  upon  the  right  of 
Federal  and  Postal  employees  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  process  while 
off  duty.  In  1939.  the  year  the  Hatch 
Act  was  passed,  many  in  Congress 
feared  that  President  Roosevelt  would 
in  some  way  mobilize  the  bureaucracy 
to  extend  his  Presidency  to  a  third 
term.  Congressional  investigations  into 
reported  abuses  of  Itickbacks  and  coer- 
cion by  Federal  employees  fed  this 
fear  and  lead  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

While  some  of  these  abuses  actually 
(xxmrred,  there  are  vast  differences  be- 
tween the  Federal  work  force  of  1939 
and  1989.  In  1939.  less  than  32  percent 
of  the  Federal  work  force  of  under  a 
million  was  under  the  classified  merit 
system.  Today's  Federal  work  force 
has  around  3  million  employees— 
almost  4  of  5 — 78.6  percent  enjoy  merit 
system  protection.  The  media  and  the 
many  organizations  which  now  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  Federal  employ- 
ees also  provide  protection  not  avail- 
able in  1939. 

The  times  have  changed.  Today  we 
see  a  Federal  work  force  which  has 
been  demoralized  by  cuts  in  retire- 
ment benefits,  health  benefits  and 
salanr.  a  Federal  work  force  which  is 


easily  ignored  and  easily  ridiculed. 
We've  seen  too  much  of  that  in  the 
last  decade.  It  is  time  to  give  back  to 
these  employees  their  constitutional 
right  to  participate  In  government 
which  was  wrongly  taken  away  during 
a  pericxl  of  congressional  overreaction. 
Participate— if  they  desire— in  the  po- 
litical process  on  their  own  time.  The 
professionals  in  whom  we  place  great 
trust  to  navigate  the  planes  we  fly,  to 
inspect  the  products  we  purchase  and 
to  ensure  the  national  security  of  our 
country,  deserve  our  trust.  This  legis- 
lation ensures  that  if  they  choose  to 
participate  in  the  political  process  it 
will  be  with  integrity  and  impartiality 
and  without  compromising  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  positions. 

Briefly.  H.R.  20  prohibits  Federal 
employees  from  engaging  in  any  form 
of  political  activity  while  on  duty,  in  a 
Federal  facility,  in  their  uniform,  or 
Willie  using  any  vehicle  owned  or 
leased  by  the  Government.  This  prohi- 
bition applies  to  executive  branch, 
competitive  service,  and  Postal  em- 
ployees except  the  President.  Vice 
President,  and  certain  high  level  polit- 
ical appointees. 

Federal  employees  cannot  use  offi- 
cial authority  or  influence  to  interfere 
with  the  result  of  an  election  and  may 
not  use  official  information  for  any 
political  purpose,  unless  the  informa- 
tion is  available  to  the  public.  Federal 
employees  may  not  knowingly  solicit, 
accept,  or  receive  a  contribution  from 
a  person  who  has  or  is  regulated  by 
the  agency,  or  has  interests  which 
may  be  affected  by  the  performance  of 
the  employees'  duties. 

Federal  employees  may,  however, 
engage  in  any  legal  political  activity 
off  the  Job.  Employees  may  run  for 
office  without  taking  leave,  as  long  as 
the  campaign  does  not  interfere  with 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  Fed- 
eral employees  may  also  endorse  can- 
didates and  (»uses  and  solicit  funds 
for  them. 

Oversight  authority  is  given  to  the 
Office  of  Special  Counsel,  which  is 
also  responsible  for  issuing  regulations 
and  advisory  opinions. 

H.R.  20  has  over  300  cosponsors.  Mr 
Clat  and  his  staff  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  mobilizing  this  body  to 
support  H.R.  20.  I  luiow  Mr.  Clat 
shares  the  frustration  of  the  many 
Government  employees  who  have 
waited  too  long  for  Hatch  Act  reform. 
These  employees  and  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  body,  applaud  Mr. 
Clat  for  his  dedication  to  this  issue 
over  these  many  years. 

Mr.  HosTON  is  also  to  be  commended 
for  his  determination,  wisdom,  and 
hard  work.  While  some  colleagues 
have  voiced  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  HoRTON  has  stood  fast  in  sup- 
port of  reform. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure.  Hatch  Act  reform  is 
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simply  that;  it  is  reform  that  lends  bal- 
ance and  fairness  to  a  law  which  was 
bom  out  of  fear. 

Bftr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  HJl.  20,  the  Federal  Employees  Po- 
litical ActiviUes  Act  of  1989,  the  bipar- 
tisan legislation  to  revise  the  Hatch 
Act  Of  1939. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Sikorski  for  his 
outstanding  statement  in  presenting 
this  legislation.  He  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  leading  the  committee 
and  reporting  this  action  out  to  the 
floor. 

I  also  want  to  make  a  point  that  this 
bill  is  cosponsored  by  every  Member, 
Democrat  and  Republican,  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  It  has  310  sponsors  of  which 
53  are  Republicans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  20  is  the  product 
of  lengthy  negotiations  between  the 
minority  and  the  majority  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Most  of  these  nego- 
tiations occurred  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress. 

Bdr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  the  time 
to  commend  the  man  responsible  for 
initiating  the  negotiations  which  clari- 
fied the  many  misunderstandings  and 
ambiguities  of  the  current  Hatch  Act. 

The  man  most  responsible  for  bring- 
ing all  these  parties  together  for  this 
historic  compromise  was  Congressman 
Oene  Taylor,  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clay,  for  years,  had  presented 
this  bilL  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
bipartisan  support.  I  worked  very 
doeely  with  Mr.  Taylor  last  year.  I  can 
tell  you  firsthand  it  was  his  idea,  his 
intention,  and  his  dedication  that  this 
ought  to  be  a  bipartisan  approach.  He 
spent  a  lot  of  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  dedi- 
cate this  bill  to  Mr.  Taylor,  who  re- 
tired last  year  and  who  is  not  now  a 
Member  of  the  Congress.  His  work  will 
certainly  be  long  remembered  because 
it  was  through  his  efforts,  working 
with  Mr.  Fobs,  Mr.  Clat,  myself,  and 
others  on  the  committee,  that  we  were 
able  to  achieve  this  compromise  which 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  in 
the  100th  Congress. 
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low.  personally,  because  I  woiked 
with  the  gentleman  directly  for  those 
many  months  that  led  up  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  I  was  proud  to  be 
able  to  work  with  the  gentleman  in 
drafting  this  historic  legislation. 

The  bill  was  considered  in  the  100th 
Congress,  was  passed  unanimously  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  came  to  the  floor 
and  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  305 
to  112.  More  than  the  two-thirds  nec- 
essary to  override  a  veto.  Unfortunate- 
ly, in  the  100th  Congress,  the  Senate 
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allowed  the  bill  to  languish  and  it  died 
at  the  end  of  the  100th  Congress. 

In  the  101st  Congress,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri.  Mr.  Clat.  as  the 
principal  sponsor,  myself  and  others, 
as  I  said  some  310,  which  53  were  Re- 
publicans, cosponsored  this  legislation. 
The  bill  is  a  result  of  these  hearings 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Service,  which  is  now  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Si- 
KOBSKi].  and  which  I  previously  served 
with  my  good  friend,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  SchroedkrI. 
served  as  the  chairperson. 

We  held  extensive  hearings  and  sub- 
sequent to  those  hearings  we  effected 
this  compromise  which  I  mentioned  al- 
ready. I  certainly  want  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  SchrokdbrI  for 
the  part  that  she  played  in  making  it 
passible  for  Members  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor  in  the  100th  Congress. 

After  nearly  five  decades  under  the 
Hatch  Act.  the  law  is  riddled  with  in- 
consistencies regarding  what  a  Federal 
employee  can  and  cannot  do.  Current- 
ly Federal  employees  must  comply 
with  more  than  3,000  separate  regula- 
tory rulings  about  political  activity  on 
and  off  the  job.  The  Hatch  Act  is  com- 
plicated and  confusing  by  nature.  It 
has  been  enforced  in  ways  that  are 
contradictory  and  often  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  average  employee.  Many 
Federal  workers  often  distance  them- 
selves from  even  permitted  political 
activity  out  of  fear  of  violating  the  act. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  makes  the  employee  restrictions 
very  clear  and  it  emphasizes  what  re- 
mains the  cornerstone  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  No  on-the-job  political  activity 
will  be  allowed.  Just  that  simple,  none 
whatsoever.  HJl.  20.  compared  to  cur- 
rent law  is  crystal  clear. 

If  a  person  is  off  the  job.  they  can 
participate  like  any  other  American 
citizen.  We  do  not  take  any  rights 
away  from  the  Federal  employee  and 
penalize  him  because  he  is  a  Federal 
employee.  He  has  the  rights  of  every 
other  citizen. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  will  make  the 
claim  that  it  wiU  lead  to  greater 
abuses.  This  is  simply  not  true.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  represents  a  worthy 
compromise  between  allowing  Federal 
employees  to  exercise  the  same  rights 
as  all  other  Americans  while  at  the 
same  time  retaining  and  strengthening 
safeguards  against  coercion  and  pa- 
tronage as  orginally  embodied  in  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1939.  The  bill  includes 
clear  prohibitions  against  the  misuse 
of  official  authority.  If  Federal  em- 
ployees attempt  to  coerce  or  intimi- 
date their  colleagues,  they  can  be 
fined  or  fired. 

It  is  about  time  that  Federal  employ- 
ees were  allowed  to  participate  more 
fully  in  our  political  system.  Federal 
employes  are  taxpayers  and  should 
enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges 


that  every  American  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
They  ought  not  be  second-class  citi- 
zens. The  proposition  that  if  a  person 
works  for  the  Federal  Government  he 
must  give  up  first  amendment  rights, 
is  no  longer  leg^timAte. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
[Mr.  Ford]  for  his  dedication  to  Hatch 
Act  reform.  Again,  a  special  thanks  to 
the  man  who  put  together  the  Hatch 
Act  compromise,  former  Representa- 
tive Gene  Taylor  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  Mr.  Clay,  for  his 
years  of  tireless  service  to  freeing  Fed- 
eral employees  from  the  burden  of  an 
overly  restrictive  Hatch  Act.  I  want  to 
say  congratulations  and  thanks  to  him 
because  it  has  been  his  steadfastnesss 
that  made  it  possible  for  Members  to 
be  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  very 
clear.  The  bill  has  widespread  support 
as  is  indicated  by  the  more  than  310 
Members  who  cosponsored  it.  I  lu-ge 
an  "aye"  vote  on  HJl.  20  to  give  Fed- 
eral employees  the  same  rights  that 
others  enjoy,  to  contribute  and  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  Ume  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  HJl.  20.  and  I  support  the 
effort  to  allow  all  American  citizens 
greater  freedom  in  expressing  their 
political  beliefs.  This  may  very  well  be 
the  right  time  for  reform  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  which  restricts  the  partisan  politi- 
cal activities  of  Federal  employees. 
The  Federal  employee  of  1989  cannot 
be  compared  to  the  civil  servant  of 
1939  to  whom  politics,  and  political  co- 
ercion, was  a  way  of  life  in  the  work 
place. 

However,  any  biU  which  affects  as 
many  American  citizens  as  this  one 
does  must  receive  full  and  fair  consid- 
eration by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  have  a  responsibility  to  our 
constituendes  to  carefully  review  and 
earnestly  debate  legislation  of  this 
magnitude.  I  believe  that  to  bring  this 
bill  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules  is 
a  mistake,  both  for  ibe  citizens  affect- 
ed and  the  Members  who  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  project  their  views. 

The  sweeping  nature  of  this  bill 
could  have  a  profound  effect  on  Feder- 
al employees  and  private  citizens  who 
deal  with  dvfl  servants.  There  remains 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  there  are 
sufficient  safeguards  to  protect  those 
affected.  A  recent  survey  completed  by 
the  Federal  Employee  News  E>igest 
finds  that  less  than  34  percent  of  Fed- 
eral employees  actually  favor  reform 
of  the  Hatch  Act. 

This  indicates  that  there  remain 
some  reservations  about  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  those  who  may  not  want  to 
fully  participate  in  the  political  proc- 
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ess.  There  are  Members  of  Congress 
who  represent  these  employees  and 
have  specific  amendments  to  offer 
which  would  add  provisions  to  assuage 
the  fears  of  those  who  will  be  subject 
to  this  legislation.  These  Members 
should  be  heard  on  the  House  floor 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  plead  the 
cause  of  those  Federal  employees  they 
represent. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  objec- 
tion to  H.R.  20  rests  primarily  with 
the  means  by  which  this  committee 
has  chosen  to  submit  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  House.  Suspension  of  the  rules  in 
this  case  is  wrong,  and  does  not  serve 
the  public  well. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
author  of  this  legislation,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  denying 
any  citizen  the  right  to  free  and  full 
participation  in  the  political  process  is 
a  contradiction  in  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. This  is  what  the  Hatch  Act 
has  done  to  millions  of  Federal  em- 
ployees for  the  past  50  years.  H.R.  20, 
the  Federal  Employees'  Political  Ac- 
tivities Act  of  1989,  restores  these  first 
amendment  rights  to  3  million  Federal 
employees. 

In  the  last  Congress,  with  the  strong 
support  of  the  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  we  finally  reached  a  bi- 
partisan compromise.  That  compro- 
mise both  protects  Federal  employees 
and  the  public  against  any  intimida- 
tion by  Government  officials  while 
protecting  the  first  amendment  rights 
of  Federal  workers  to  freely  engage  in 
political  activity  on  their  own  time. 
That  bill.  H.R.  3400,  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  House  in  November 
1987  by  a  vote  of  305  to  112.  This  legis- 
lation. H.R.  20.  is  the  same  as  H.R. 
3400  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  continues  to 
grow.  While  292  Members  cosponsored 
H.R.  3400.  310  of  our  colleagues  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  20. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  colleague,  Frank  Horton.  who 
joined  me  in  introducing  H.R.  20. 
While  I  have  been  working  for  almost 
15  years  to  reform  the  Hatch  Act,  the 
legislation  before  us  Is  truly  bipartisan 
and  is  as  much  a  product  of  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  as  this  side.  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Po«t  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. Bnx  Ford,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Subconomittee. 
Okrbt  Sikorski,  for  their  assistance 
in  this  effort  as  well  as  all  the  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  committee  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  Members  who  have  joined  us 
as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  re- 
ceived extensive  study  and  delibera- 
tion. The  50-year-old  Hatch  Act,  well 
intended  as  it  may  have  been,  is  out- 
dated and  in  need  of  reform.  Fifty 
years  later  we  know  that  the  Hatch 


Act  was  a  congressional  overreaction 
to  fear  of  the  growing  Influence  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
during  a  period  of  rapid  growth  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  It  was  an  overre- 
action by  the  Congress  to  abuses,  not 
of  voluntary  political  activity,  but  to 
coercion  and  kickbacks  by  employees 
and  recipients  in  Federal  relief  pro- 
grams. While  less  than  32  percent  of 
the  950,000  Federal  work  force  was 
under  the  classified  merit  system  then, 
today  nearly  80  percent  of  approxi- 
mately 3  million  Federal  employees 
are  covered  by  a  well-entrenched  merit 
system. 

In  the  past,  many  have  confused  ef- 
forts to  reform  the  Hatch  Act  for  ef- 
forts to  repeal  the  Hatch  Act.  H.R.  20 
contains  strong  sanctions  prohibiting 
all  Federal  employees  from  using  their 
official  positions  to  improperly  influ- 
ence or  intimidate  any  other  Federal 
employee  or  any  other  person  in  the 
exercise  of  their  political  rights.  The 
bill  prohibits  on-the-job  political  activ- 
ity. It  prohibits  any  and  all  forms  of 
official  coercion.  It  prohibits  solicita- 
tion of  political  contributions  from  or 
to  one's  superior  or  from  a  person 
whose  business  is  regulated  by  that 
agency,  or  from  a  person  who  has  in- 
terests which  may  be  affected  by  their 
performance  of  the  employee's  duties. 
It  prohibits  all  Federal  employees 
from  engaging  in  political  activity  in  a 
Government  building,  while  in  uni- 
form, or  while  using  a  Federal  vehicle. 

The  Hatch  Act  has  outlived  what- 
ever usefulness  it  might  have  had. 
Two  recent  incidents  point  up  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  current  act  as  It  is  pres- 
ently enforced.  The  last  administra- 
tion used  the  Hatch  Act  to  go  after 
three  union  presidents  who  had  been 
on  leave  from  their  Government  posi- 
tions for  many  years  because  they  ex- 
pressed personal  opinions  in  the  1984 
Presidential  election  in  their  newslet- 
ters. After  a  long,  drawn  out,  4-year 
fight  the  courts  vindicated  all  three 
and  the  Solicitor  General  recently  an- 
nounced that  his  office  does  not 
intend  to  appeal  the  Federal  courts  de- 
cisions. 

The  second  case  involved  Federal 
workers  in  the  State  of  Washington 
who  had  their  constitutional  rights 
trampled  on  by  the  Hatch  Act.  Puget 
Sound  civilian  naval  employees,  like 
other  Federal  workers,  attempted  to 
participate  in  the  1988  Washington 
State  Presidential  caucuses.  These 
workers  attended  caucuses  in  Wash- 
ington, but  the  Hatch  Act  forbid  them 
from  speaking  at  these  caucuses. 
These  same  Federal  employees  are 
also  forbidden  to  run  as  delegates  for 
any  political  convention.  As  a  conse- 
quence. Bush  lost  delegates  to  Pat 
Robertson  supporters.  While  Presi- 
dent Bush  may  have  been  hampered 
in  Washington  State,  he  certainly  ben- 
efited in  Massachusetts  when  a  bar- 
rage of  State  police  officers  appeared 


with  him  to  support  his  Presidential 
efforts.  There  should  be  no  distinction 
between  State  and  Federal  employees 
as  far  as  political  rights  are  concerned. 

As  I  said  IV^  years  ago  when  the 
House  considered  this  legislation,  al- 
lowing 3  million  public  employees  only 
the  exercise  of  the  vote  is  not  synony- 
mous with  political  freedom.  Rather, 
it  is  a  charade,  a  farce,  a  disgrace. 
Voting  is  merely  the  bottom  line  of 
the  complex  political  process.  Voting 
is  the  last  event  to  take  place  in  this 
tedious,  long  effort  of  successful  cam- 
paigning. Participation  at  every  level 
of  the  process  is  necessary  to  decide 
who  will  be  the  candidates  on  the  final 
ticket.  Months  of  expressing  opinions, 
persuading  friends,  relatives,  neigh- 
bors—making telephone  calls,  hosting 
teas— are  required  to  select  one's 
choice.  Only  if  the  right  to  exercise 
these  legally  permissible  functions  is 
afforded— can  a  citizen  enjoy  political 
equality.  Such  activity  determines  who 
will  speak  for  voters  in  a  truly  repre- 
sentative government.  This  intrusive 
political  gag  order  imposed  on  Federal 
employees  should  be  lifted.  Federal 
and  postal  employees  should  be  able  to 
participate  fully  and  openly  in  the  po- 
litical process.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  yes. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  we  owe 
a  great  deal  of  thanks  to  a  great  many 
people,  especially  the  gentleman  who 
retired  at  the  end  of  last  session,  Mr. 
Gene  Taylor,  for  helping  to  put  to- 
gether this  bipartisan  compromise 
that  enabled  the  Members  to  get  more 
than  300  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 
Of  course,  we  owe  a  great  deal  of 
thanlLS  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ford],  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sikorski],  and 
my  dear  friend  and  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton],  who  has  worked 
very  hard  indeed  to  bring  it  to  this 
point. 

The  gentleman  who  just  preceded 
me  in  the  well  of  the  House  said  that 
he  was  in  support  of  greater  freedom 
for  Federal  employees,  and  I  believe 
he  is.  He,  however,  criticizes  this  pro- 
cedure and  said  that  it  limits  the  full 
and  fair  and  careful  debate.  I  would 
just  like  to  say  for  the  gentleman's  ed- 
ification that  we  have  had  15  hearings 
on  this  particular  piece  of  legislation, 
that  5  times  the  House  has  considered 
it,  3  times  the  House  has  passed  it 
overwhelmingly,  1  time  President  Ford 
vetoed  it,  and  we  brought  it  back  for 
veto  override  and  we  lost  by  a  mere  16 
votes. 
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One  time  we  passed  it  overwhelming- 
ly, and  the  Senate  refused  to  hold 
hearings  on  it.  In  the  last  session  we 
passed   it   overwhelmingly,   and  once 
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again  the  Senate  held  hearings  but  did 
not  vote  on  it.  So  this  has  been  care- 
fully reviewed  and  carefully  debated. 

Let  us  compare  what  we  have  done 
in  the  last  15  years  with  this  piece  of 
legislation  with  what  was  done  origi- 
nally when  it  was  enacted.  This  piece 
of  legislation  was  enacted  without  any 
committee  hearings  on  the  Senate 
side,  with  very  little  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  it  was  enacted  by 
voice  vote.  When  it  got  to  the  House, 
it  was  such  an  irresponsibly  put  to- 
gether piece  of  legislation  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  thought  that  they  had  better 
take  a  good  look  at  it,  because  what  it 
did  in  effect  was  this:  As  originally 
passed  by  the  Senate,  it  would  have 
prohibited  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  from 
seeking  reelection,  from  going  out  and 
campaigning,  from  raising  any  money 
for  the  political  campaign.  It  would 
have  done  precisely  the  same  thing 
with  every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  every  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  That  is  just  how 
irresponsibly  put  together  that  piece 
of  legislation  was. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  reaction  to  the 
kind  of  action  taken  by  President  Roo- 
sevelt during  the  elections  of  1938 
when  he  used  people  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Federal  merit  system 
but  were  members  of  special  programs 
like  the  WPA.  These  were  the  people 
with  whom  the  abuse  took  place  in 
1938,  and  our  President,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, went  out  to  use  the  resources  of 
Government,  not  to  defeat  Republi- 
cans but  fellow  £>emocrats.  He  went 
out  and  targeted  11  fellow  Democrats 
for  defeat,  and  all  11  won,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  they  came  back  here  to  get 
even  with  the  President,  and  in  getting 
even  with  the  President  they  denied 
Federal  employees  their  first  amend- 
ment rights  for  free  speech  and  free 
assembly.  That  was  50  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  say  to  the  3  million  employees  who 
work  for  this  Government  and  to  the 
250  million  citizens  of  this  country  and 
to  the  billions  of  people  around  this 
world  that  the  Constitution  and  the 
bill  of  rights  also  apply  to  those  who 
work  for  the  Government,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pass  this  legislation 
with  dispatch. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bukton].  This  is  good  legislation,  and 
it  should  pass.  But  it  is  bad  procedure. 
It  is  a  bad  process  to  bring  this  very 
important,  very  historic,  very  contro- 
versial piece  of  legislation  to  the  floor 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  This  is 
a  bill  that  is  supposed  to  recognize  and 
expand  the  rights  of  Federal  employ- 
ees, and  we  are  doing  it  in  a  way  that 


the  rights  of  Members  of  this  House 
are  restricted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  100th  Congress  I 
made  a  very  similar  statement.  I 
stated  that  while  I  favored  the  legisla- 
tion, I  could  not  on  principle  vote  for 
it  because  of  the  process.  I  discovered, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  vote  of  principle 
based  upon  process  accomplishes  noth- 
ing and  satisfied  nobody. 

In  the  101st  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  renew  my  protest  to  the  process,  but 
this  time  I  will  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of 
the  rights  of  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  H.R.  20  which  will  repeal 
the  Hatch  Act,  a  law  that  has  protect- 
ed Federal  workers  from  coercion,  and 
has  protected  the  general  public  from 
a  politicized  Federal  workforce,  for 
almost  50  years. 

Even  if  I  believed  that  this  was  a 
good  bill,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is, 
I  would  have  to  oppose  the  way  that  it 
is  being  considered  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  With  such  far-reaching 
changes  proposed  by  this  legislation,  I 
believe  that  it  deserves  the  opportuni- 
ty for  a  full  debate  and  the  consider- 
ation of  amendments.  This  gag  nile  is 
an  insult  to  those  members  who  have 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  political 
environment  in  which  Federal  employ- 
ees work  and  who  consult  daily  with 
the  individusOs  who  this  legislation 
will  affect.  I  know  that  several  of  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  very  serious  and 
legitimate  concerns  with  this  bill,  and 
would  offer  amendments  that  would 
avoid  the  more  troublesome  aspects  of 
this  bill. 

The  American  public  is  served  by 
the  finest  civil  servants  in  the  world.  I 
am  encouraged  almost  every  day  by 
the  commitment,  the  dedication,  and 
the  hard  work  of  Federal  employees. 
As  you  know,  my  district  includes 
more  Federal  employees  than  almost 
any  other  congressional  district.  I 
have  long  been  a  supporter  of  the  Fed- 
eral workforce.  I  recognize  the  impor- 
tant contributions  made  by  Federal 
workers  to  the  running  of  this  coim- 
try,  and  I  believe  that  we  must  contin- 
ue to  attract  qualified  and  experienced 
individuals  into  the  Goverrunent.  I 
have  worked  hard  to  secure  benefits 
for  Federal  workers,  to  encourage  indi- 
viduals to  enter  public  service.  I  have 
worked  to  establish  relocation  services 
for  Federal  employees  to  establish 
leave  sharing  and  child  care  facilities 
for  Federal  employees.  I  have  recently 
introduced  legislation  that  would  help 
Increase  top  Federal  employees'  pay. 
and  have  consistently  worked  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  private  sector 
pay  and  pay  for  the  general  schedule. 
It  is  because  I  am  committed  to  the 
strength  of  our  Federal  service,  and 
because  I  want  the  American  public  to 


have  confidence  in  public  servants, 
that  I  am  asking  for  a  closer  look  at 
revision  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

The  Hatch  Act  is.  above  all.  a  protec- 
tion. It  protects  Federal  workers  from 
the  subtle  political  persuasion  that 
could  compromise  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  It  protects  them  from  the 
partisan  spoils  system  that  character- 
izes the  civil  service  of  some  countries. 
It  also  protects  the  general  public.  It 
allows  the  public  to  be  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  everyday  contact 
that  they  have  with  Federal  employ- 
ees—with the  Social  Security  employ- 
ee, the  IRS  auditor,  the  postal  carri- 
er—will not  be  influenced  by  partisan 
politics. 

Why  is  this  bill  coming  to  the  floor 
today?  Not  because  times  have 
changed  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Act  50  years  ago.  The  fact  that 
the  size  of  the  Federal  workforce  has 
tripled  makes  the  Hatch  Act  even 
more  needed  today.  Human  nature  has 
not  changed  and  the  abuses  that 
prompted  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  In 
1939  are  still  possible  today.  We  have 
not  witnessed  such  abuses  precisely 
because  the  Hatch  Act  has  let  Federal 
employees  know  that  they  caimot  be 
coerced  into  political  participation.  A 
biU  to  repeal  the  Hatch  Act  has  been 
Introduced  in  every  Congress  since 
1939.  The  men  who  stood  here  before 
us  imderstood  the  dangers  of  a  politi- 
cized Federal  workforce  and  rejected 
attempts  to  repeal  the  Hatch  Act. 

One  bill  passed  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  1976.  President  Ford 
vetoed  the  bill  and  preserved  the 
Hatch  Act.  saying  that  "pressures 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  Federal 
employees  in  extremely  subtle  ways 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  anticoercion 
statute  so  that  they  would  Inevitably 
feel  compelled  to  engage  in  partisan 
political  activity.  This  would  be  bad 
for  the  employee,  bad  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  bad  for  the  public."  I  will 
insert  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  Presi- 
dent Ford's  full  veto  message. 

In    a    1973    decision    the    Supreme 

Court  found  that it  is  in  the 

best  interest  of  the  country,  indeed  es- 
sential, that  Federal  service  should 
depend  on  meritorious  performance 
rather  than  political  service,  and  that 
political  influence  of  Federal  employ- 
ees on  others  and  on  the  electoral 
process  should  be  limited." 

In  a  1979  report  the  non-partisan 
GAO  found  several  problems  with  pro- 
posed changes  to  the  Hatch  Act,  find- 
ing that  the  "elimination  of  restric- 
tions on  political  activity  could  very 
likely  increase  the  potential  for  con- 
flict-of-interest situations  to  develop." 

Who  favors  changes  to  the  Hatch 
Act?  Not  the  majority  of  federal  em- 
ployees. I  surveyed  23,000  of  my  con- 
stituents in  1983  and  found  66  percent 
favored  the  existing  Hatch  Act.  A  poll 
of  10,000  Federal  employees  published 
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this  month  by  the  Federal  Employees 
News  EMgest  found  that  70  percent 
were  either  neutral  or  favored  current 
Hatch  Act  limitations  on  partisan  po- 
litical involvement. 

Not  Common  Cause.  Not  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Not  the 
major  newspapers  across  the  country 
that  have  editorialized  a«ainst  repeal 
of  the  Hatch  Act  in  recent  years. 

Is  this  bill  enforceable?  The  Attor- 
ney General  does  not  think  so.  He 
would  recommend  a  veto  since  the  biU 
would  lead  to  "a  tragic  re-politicization 
of  the  Federal  workforce."  The  Attor- 
ney General  believes  that  the  bill 
would  be  unenforceable,  due  to  the 
subtle  nature  of  political  coercion  and 
the  fact  that  It  often  just  occurs  be- 
tween two  individuals.  Passage  would 
flood  the  already  crowded  docket  of 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
with  litigation  by  diagnintled  employ- 

CCS* 

Proponents  of  this  bill  say  that  it 
will  allow  those  few  Federal  employees 
who  want  to  participate  in  partisan 
politics  a  chance  to  do  so  and  that  the 
many  employees  who  prefer  not  to  will 
not  be  pressured.  This  is  fantasy.  I 
fear  that  what  is  permitted  will  come 
to  be  expected.  Partisan  supervisors 
could  pressure  their  workers  to  make 
campaign  contributions  or  work  in 
campaigns.  This  subtle  pressure,  with 
the  threat  of  performance  appraisals, 
work  assignments,  and  opportunities 
for  advancement,  could  politicize  the 
civil  service. 

H.R.  20  could  well  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  federal  workforce.  We 
do  not  need  legislation  that  will  hurt 
public  confidence  in  the  Federal  work- 
force. We  do  not  need  legislation  that 
will  subject  Federal  workers  to  politi- 
cal coercion.  What  we  need  is  ade- 
quate pay  for  Federal  employees  and 
added  benefits  that  will  allow  us  to 
retain  the  experienced  federal  workers 
and  will  continue  to  attract  qualified 
individuals  to  public  service. 

Instead  of  moving  to  destroy  the 
civil  service,  we  should  be  strengthen- 
ing the  Federal  workforce.  We  should 
pass  legislation  like  my  bill  to  increase 
pay  for  Federal  executives  and  Judges. 
We  should  address  the  disparity  be- 
tween private  sector  and  Federal  pay 
throughout  the  general  schedule.  The 
bill  before  us  would  make  major 
changes  to  a  law  that  has  provided 
protection  for  50  years,  and  I  urge  you 
to  vote  against  HJl.  20  on  the  suq>en- 
sion  calendar. 

The  veto  message  follows: 

Vro  or  Hatch  Act  Rxnu. 


UMI 


RATSS 

Tb  Ou  Houae  of  tUprueiUative*: 

I  am  today  retuniinc,  without  my  aitprov- 
al.  HJL  8617.  a  bOl  that  would  fenHally 
repeal  the  Federal  law  commonly  known  as 
the  Hatch  Act,  which  prohlbtu  Federal  em- 
ployeeB  from  taking  an  active  part  In  parti- 
nn  politics. 


The  public  expects  that  covenunent  serv- 
ice will  be  provided  in  a  neutral,  nonparti- 
san f  aahion.  This  bOl  would  produce  an  op- 
posite result. 

Thomas  Jefferson  foresaw  the  dangers  of 
Federal  employees  electioneering,  and  some 
of  the  explicit  Hatch  Act  rulea  were  first  ap- 
plied in  1907  by  President  Theodore  Rooae- 
vel.  In  1939.  as  an  outgrowth  of  concern 
over  political  coercion  of  Federal  employees, 
the  Hatch  Act  itself  was  enacted. 

The  amendments  which  this  bill  make  to 
the  Hatch  Act  would  deny  the  leaMms  of 
history.  If.  as  contemplated  by  HJl.  8617. 
the  prohibitions  against  political  campaign- 
ing were  removed,  we  would  be  endangering 
the  entire  conoept  of  employee  independ- 
ence and  freedom  from  coercion  which  has 
been  largely  suooeaaf  ul  in  preventing  undue 
political  influence  in  Oovonment  programs 
or  personnel  management.  If  this  bill  were 
to  become  law,  I  believe  i»«aaures  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Federal  employees  in  ex- 
tremely subtle  ways  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  anti-coercion  statute  so  that  they  would 
inevitably  feel  compelled  to  engage  in  parti- 
san political  activity.  This  would  be  bad  for 
the  employee,  bad  for  the  government,  and 
bad  for  the  public 

ProponenU  of  this  bill  argue  that  the 
Hatch  Act  limits  the  rights  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  Hatch  Act  does  in  fact  restrict 
the  right  of  employees  to  fully  engage  in 
partisan  politics.  It  was  intended,  for  good 
reasons,  to  do  precisely  that  Most  people, 
including  most  Federal  employees,  not  only 
understand  the  reasons  for  theae  restric- 
tions, but  support  them. 

However,  present  law  does  not  bar  all  po- 
litical activity  on  the  part  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. They  may  register  and  vote  in  any 
election,  express  opinions  on  political  issues 
or  iindiihi^TT.  be  members  of  and  make  con- 
tributions to  political  parties,  and  attend  po- 
litical rallies  and  conventions,  and  engage  in 
a  variety  of  other  poliUcal  activities.  What 
tliey  may  not— and.  in  my  view,  should  not^ 
do  is  attempt  to  be  partisan  political  activ- 
ists and  impartial  Government  employees  at 
the  same  time. 

The  \J&  Supreme  Court  in  1973  in  affirm- 
ing the  validity  of  the  Hatch  Act.  noted  that 
it  represented  "a  judgment  made  by  this 
country  over  the  last  century  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  country,  indeed  es- 
sential, that  federal  service  should  depend 
upon  meritious  performance  rather  than  po- 
litical service,  and  that  the  poUUcal  influ- 
ence of  federal  employees  on  others  and  on 
the  electoral  process  should  be  limited." 

The  Hatch  Act  is  intended  to  strike  a  deli- 
cate »^'«~—  between  fair  and  effective  gov- 
emmMit  and  the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
individual  employeea.  It  has  been  successful, 
in  my  opinion,  in  striking  that  balance. 

HJl.  8617  is  bad  law  in  other  respects.  The 
bill's  provisions  for  the  exerciae  of  a  Con- 
inmiimal  right  of  disapproval  of  executive 
agency  regulations  are  Coostitutlonally  ob- 
jectionable. In  addition,  it  would  shift  the 
responsibility  for  adjudicating  Hatch  Act 
vitdations  from  the  CtvD  Servioe  Oommis- 
sioo  to  a  new  Board  rwnpoaed  of  Federal 
employees.  No  convincing  evidence  exists  to 
Justify  this  shift  However,  the  fundamental 
objection  to  this  UD  is  that  ptditldsing  the 
Ctva  Servioe  is  Intolerable. 

I,  therefore,  must  veto  the  measure. 

Obuu»R.Fobi. 

Thx  Whtr  Housk,  Aprtl  12.  ttTt. 

O  1300 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  E^waker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  srield? 


Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gmtleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man fnnn  Vir^nla  (Mr.  WoltI 
stressed  and  made  the  point  that,  if 
this  bill  passes,  that  the  UJB.  attorneys 
will  actively  be  able  to  participate  in 
politics. 

Is  it  not  true  that  today,  without 
this  bill,  that  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  can  actively  partici- 
pate in  politics? 

Mr.  WOLF.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  At^ 
tomey  General  of  the  United  States 
does  not  participate  in  the  process,  nor 
does  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
other  agencies  like  this,  nor  should 
they  be  able  to.  and  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clat] 
that  no  U.S.  attorney  who  is  investi- 
gating people  in  the  gentleman's  con- 
gressional district  ought  to  be  able  to 
then  go  out.  and  then  knock  on  doors 
and  say,  "I  want  you  to  vote  for  a  cer- 
tain candidate."  It  is  obsolutely  wrong. 

Mr.  CLAY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolp]  will  further  yield, 
I  would  like  to  familiarize  him  with 
the  history  of  Bobby  Kennedy,  with 
the  history  of  our  recent  Attorney 
GeneraL  -I  would  Just  like  to  familiar- 
ize him  with  the  facts  of  life. 

Every  person  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  and 
does  get  actively  involved  in  politics.  It 
is  the  people  that  work  for  the  Secre- 
taries or  the  Cabinet  members  who  are 
prohibited. 

Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  that  is  not 
the  case.  and.  if  I  am  wrong.  I  would 
want  to  stand  corrected,  and  I  will  per- 
sonally apologize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  other  key 
memliers  of  the  President's  Cabinet  do 
not  participate  in  the  political  process, 
and  frankly  I  do  not  think  that  they 
should  involve  thonselves  in  the  polit- 
ical process,  nor  do  I  think  the  UjS.  at- 
tomey  should. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuConi]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  correct  the  statemoit  Just 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir^nia 
[Mr.  Wolt]  when  he  said  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  are  not  pollticaL 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  Don  Hodel. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  went 
door  to  door  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict rMnp^igning  against  me.  Now.  if 
that  is  not  political.  I  do  not  know 
what  is. 

Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  ^leaker.  wfU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  Spe»k.er.  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AnCotH]  is  ac- 
curate. I  said  there  are  a  select  few 
Cabinet  officials  who  do  not.  The  ones 
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that  do  not  are  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense  

Bir.  AnCOIN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time 

Mr.  WOLF.  And  they  ought  not  to 
participate. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
Kir.  Speaker,  the  point  is  Cabinet  Sec- 
retaries can,  and  their  employees 
cannot.  I  think  that  means  dual  citi- 
zenship, second-class  citizenship,  for 
the  Federal  workers,  and  that  ought 
not  to  be  possible. 

Mr.  Sp«iker,  I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Rn>GE]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
first  like  to  commend  my  colleagues 
from  New  York  and  Missouri  for  their 
outstanding  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
Nation's  Federal  employees.  As  a 
newly  i4>pointed  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I 
am  proud  to  give  my  full  support  to 
HJl.  20.  the  Federal  Employees'  Politi- 
cal Activities  Act  of  1989. 

H.R.  20  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
update  a  now  obsolete  law.  The  Hatch 
Act  was  enacted  in  1939  in  response  to 
massive  political  abuses  by  certain 
Federal  employees.  Surely,  no  objec- 
tive Member  of  Congress  can  equate 
the  conditions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Sjrstem  in  1939  to  those  existing  in 
1989.  Federal  employees  in  all  levels  of 
Government  in  every  Government 
agency  have  proven  themselves 
worthy  of  our  trust  and  respect. 

The  civil  service  is  a  worthy  career 
option  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as 
other  professions.  This  week,  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
will  begin  discussion  of  the  Volker 
Commission  report  which  studied  the 
state  of  today's  public  service.  The 
Commission  recommends  a  greater 
parity  between  Federal  employment 
and  its  private  counterpart.  Many  pro- 
visions in  the  1939  Hatch  Act  are  now 
outdated  and  merely  add  another  un- 
necessary restriction  on  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  Commission  states: 

Few  things  reduce  commitment  more  than 
yet  another  strucBle  with  the  suffocating 
bureaucracy  wiUiin  an  agency. 

Opponents  of  HJl.  20  insist  that 
Federal  employment  is  a  privilege  and 
this  privilege  Justifies  restrictions  on 
partisan  political  activity.  Although 
this  may  have  been  the  reality  of  the 
1930's.  it  is  not  the  reality  of  the 
1980's.  The  Commission  indicates  that 
the  public  service  is  not  as  attractive 
an  alternative  as  it  once  was.  They 
state: 

mhe  eroakm  has  been  gradual,  almost 
tmperoeptible  year  by  year.  But  it  has  oc- 
curred nonetheleaa. 

Fefleral  employment  is  a  worthy 
career  goal  entitled  to  our  full  support 
in  the  Congress. 

There  is  concern  that  the  political 
system  may  be  abused  by  civil  serv- 
ants. Will  the  IRS  agent  who  comes  to 


your  door  coerce  and  intimidate  you? 
At  this  time  of  the  year,  the  IRS  agent 
may  have  more  reason  to  fear  for  his 
own  safety. 

What  about  intimidation  in  the 
workplace?  This  is  a  fear  in  the  pri- 
vate as  well  as  the  public  sector.  Many 
employee  organizations  are  extensive- 
ly involved  in  the  political  process. 
Managers  often  disagree  with  the  poli- 
tics of  their  employees.  Yet.  none  of  us 
would  deny  these  workers  the  right  to 
participate.  Can  you  imagine  appljring 
for  a  job  in  the  private  sector  which: 

Forbids  you  from  running  for  parti- 
san public  office; 

Forbids  you  from  exercising  your 
right  to  hold  office  in  a  political  party; 
and 

Forbids  you  from  handing  out  cam- 
paign pamphlets  to  your  neighbors? 

Yet  these  are  the  very  restrictions 
we  place  on  our  civil  servants. 

The  protections  at  the  heart  of  the 
Hatch  Act  are  retained  in  H.R.  20. 
Civil  servants  and  the  public  are  pro- 
tected from  coercion  and  intimidation. 
Bribery  is  still  illegal.  On  the  job  polit- 
ical activities  would  still  be  prohibited. 
However,  the  most  basic  political 
rights  given  to  all  other  employees  are 
restored— the  right  to  free  association 
and  to  participate  in  our  Government 
on  every  level. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  specifi- 
cally address  the  question  of  abuse  by 
an  IRS  agent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Federal  employees 
are  prohibited  from  using  his  or  her 
official  influence  or  official  informa- 
tion directly  or  indirectly  for  political 
purposes  under  HJl.  20.  Section  7323 
of  HJl.  20  clearly  prohibits  this  activi- 
ty. 

In  addition,  if  an  IRS  agent  attempt- 
ed to  directly  or  indirectly  extort 
money,  or  help  a  taxpayer  defraud  the 
Government,  or  receive  anything  of 
value  for  the  compromise,  adjustment, 
or  settlement  of  a  charge,  that  individ- 
ual shall  be  dismissed,  fined  up  to 
$10,000  and/or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years  under  title  26  of  the 
United  States  Code.  IRS  employees 
must  abide  by  stricter  laws  than  other 
Federal  employees. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  41 
States  presently  have  more  liberal 
Hatch  Acts  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
employees  working  in  tax  collection  or 
law  enforcement  positions  have  been 
involved  in  any  problems  with  regard 
to  political  activity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  our  public  serv- 
ants by  supporting  HJl.  20. 

a  1310 
Mr.  FORD  o(  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  9Uf)port  H.R.  20.  long  overdue  legisialion 
that  would  return  to  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees  the  right  to  participate  in  the  Nation's 
poMcal  process.  The  Post  Office  and  Civi 
Service  Committee  reported  this  tiillast  week 


by  a  vote  of  22  to  1 .  It  is  virtually  identical  to 
H.R.  3400  which  the  100th  Congress  passed 
last  year  t>y  an  ovenwhelming  305-to-112  vote. 
The  Senate  failed  to  act  on  the  measure. 

For  far  too  long  Federal  employees  have 
suffered  urxter  tfw  yoke  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
whKh  was  written  for  a  different  time  and  for 
far.  far  different  circumstances.  No  tonger 
shouM  ttK>se  wtx}  serve  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  denied  basic  rights  enjoyed  by  otf>er 
Americans. 

As  lawmakers  it  is  our  duty  to  ensure  that 
Federal  laws  fit  the  times.  Clearly  we  have  an 
obligation  to  Federal  emptoyees  in  this  regard. 

It  is  important  to  understand  here  that  H.R. 
20  is  a  t>ipartisan  compromise  and  is  ttie  prod- 
uct of  extensive  negotiations  between  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans. 

It  is  supported  t}y  all  but  one  memt)er  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
whKh  I  have  the  honor  of  chairing.  It  is,  as 
well,  supported  by  every  major  Federal  em- 
ptoyee  organizatk>n,  including  organizatkKis  of 
managers. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  tell  you  that  this  legis- 
lation absolutely  continues  to  forbid  partisan 
political  activity  while  on  duty.  It  will  not.  as 
critics  have  suggested,  turn  the  Federal  work 
place  into  a  political  arena.  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  language  is  perfectly  dear.  Federal  em- 
ptoyees may  not  engage  in  any  political  activi- 
ty while  at  work. 

Federal  emptoyees  will,  however,  be  re- 
stored to  full  citizenship  away  from  the  job.  In 
short  the  bill  simply  says  full  citizenship  off 
the  job  and  no  political  activity  on  the  job. 
This,  I  might  point  out.  is  a  system  that  works 
wen  for  many  States  and  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

The  bill  contains  strong,  dear  prohitxttons 
for  misuse  of  official  influence.  It  provides  that 
employees  can  be  fined,  fired,  or  suspended 
for  niisusing  their  authority  as  Federal  emptoy- 
ees to  coerce  ottiers  for  political  ends. 

It  is  vital  in  a  democracy  to  have  citizen  par- 
tkapatton.  And  that  shouW  include  all  cilizens, 
not  all  citizens  except  those  who  work  for  the 
Federal  establishment  American  democracy 
does  not  force  any  group  to  parttoipate,  nei- 
ttter  shouM  it  exdude  any  particular  group. 

Sir»ce  it  was  passed  in  1939,  the  cost  of  the 
Hatch  Ad  to  our  Government  has  t>een  great 
For  nearly  five  decades  we  have  denied  our- 
selves the  benefit  of  some  of  our  best  in- 
forTT>ed  citizens  in  the  governmental  process. 
Arxl  we  have  paid  dearly. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Hatch  Ad  was 
passed  durir)g  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  of 
ttw  Federal  Government— especially  during 
that  tong  and  painful  decade  of  the  Great  De- 
pression ¥»t»en  we  learned  the  importance  of 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  shortening 
the  peaks  and  filling  in  the  valleys  of  business 
cydes. 

During  Itiis  pertod  tfiere  was  deep  and  justi- 
fiable fear  that  Federal  workers  coukj  be  ma- 
nipulated by  those  to  whom  they  felt  they 
owed  their  jobs.  In  a  very  real  sense  the 
Hatch  Act  was  created  to  proted  Federal 
workers  from  the  political  asylum  and  to  pro- 
ted tfw  system  from  Federal  workers. 

There  are  striking  differences  today  ftom 
the  time  the  Hatch  Ad  was  enaded  into  law. 
For  one  thing,  we  have  a  firmly  established 
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merit  system  ttut  protects  both  ttie  employees 
af>d  the  puMc  from  political  atxjse  as  a  result 
ot  employment. 

Arxj  on  top  of  this  we  have  a  sophisticated 
system  of  organizations  today  that  protects 
employees  arxJ  tt>eir  rights,  there  were  far 
fewer  organizations,  arxJ  with  much  less  influ- 
ence, «vhen  the  Hatch  Act  t>ecame  law. 

At  that  time  less  than  32  percent  of  the 
Federal  work  force  was  under  the  merit 
system,  compared  to  78.6  percent  today. 

It  is  patently  obvious  tftat  the  differences 
today  are  enormous.  And  clearty  the  law  ttiat- 
may  have  been  necessary  nearly  50  years 
ago  is  no  longer  appropriate  today  To  under- 
starxl  tfiis  we  need  only  examine  how  different 
the  civil  service  is  today  from  ttiat  time  nearty 
a  half  a  century  ago. 

The  arguments  presented  in  this  Chamber 
then  for  passage  of  tt^e  act  simply  are  not 
vaM  today. 

To  betieve  ottierwise  we  would  have  to  be- 
ieve  that  the  spo«ls  system,  urxler  which  ttw 
winner  won  the  hght  to  name  most  of  the 
work  force,  still  exists. 

The  fact  Is  ttiat  wtien  ttie  guard  changes  at 
the  Wtiite  House  these  days,  the  incoming 
President  has  precious  little  opportunity  to 
place  his  supporters  and  cronies  in  Federal 
jobs 

The  Hatch  Act  as  it  exists  today  in  truth  pro- 
tects almost  no  one  while  working  a  terrible 
burden  on  those  it  was  designed  to  protect  by 
excluding  them  from  ttie  political  process. 

H.R.  20  has  as  its  primary  premise  ttie 
belief  ttiat  Federal  employees  stioukj  be  free 
to  engage  in  any  political  activity  on  ttieir  own 
time  txjt  shouW  not  engage  in  any  political  ac- 
tivity on  ttie  job. 

It  would  give  Federal  empk}yees  ttie  nght  to 
manage  campaigns,  solicit  contritxitions,  work 
on  phone  t>anks,  or  even  run  tor  office  while 
off  ttie  job  and  away  from  ttie  work  place. 

Ttiis  is  something  that  should  have  l)een 
done  years  ago.  It  is  somettiing  ttiat  cannot 
be  put  off  any  longer. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyeh], 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleagues,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service,  Congressman  Gerry  Si- 
KORSKi,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Congressman  William  Clay.  I 
am  pleased  to  once  again  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  important  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  thank  and  commend 
Congressmen  Sikorski  and  Clay  for 
their  commitment  to  restore  political 
participation  rights  to  Federal  employ- 
ees and  for  bringing  this  important 
legislation  to  the  floor  today. 

Let  me  discuss  a  couple  things,  if  I 
can:  first  of  all,  process.  We  have  all 
been  in  this  House  for  some  period  of 
time.  There  are  bills  that  are  contro- 
versial, where  the  lines  are  closely 
drawn,  where  openness  is  essential, 
openness  in  the  sense  of  giving  every- 
body an  opportunity  to  amend,  change 
and  debate,  et  cetera:  but  we  ought 
not  to  have  a  process  that  is  Just  a 
slave  to  process  itself  and  not  reality. 


This  bill  is  overwhelmingly  support- 
ed. There  are  310  cosponsors  to  this 
bill,  far  over  the  amount  needed  to 
pass  it.  In  the  last  Congress  it  passed 
this  House  3  to  1;  so  the  process  is 
t>eing  fair  here.  We  are  trying  to  do 
again  what  this  House  did  in  the  last 
Congress. 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia, who  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  who 
worked  very  hard  for  Federal  employ- 
ees, has  spoken  in  opposition  to  this 
bill.  We  disagree  on  this  issue. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Virgin- 
ia, this  issue  does  not  deal  with  pay  in 
terms  of  legislation,  but  it  may  well 
deal  with  pay  in  terms  of  whether 
Federal  employees  can  be  ignored  by 
the  political  leaders  of  this  country,  ig- 
nored because  they  do  not  have  politi- 
cal clout,  influence,  and  involvement— 
because  why?  We  have  prohibited 
them  from  exercising  the  rights  that 
we  tell  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ought 
to  be  given  to  every  citizen,  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  color,  sex.  or  national 
origin. 

Oh.  but  if  you  are  a  Federal  employ- 
ee, my  friends,  forget  about  exercising 
your  full  rights  as  an  American;  but  if 
you  are  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
does  not  denigrate  your  constitutional 
rights  in  a  free  democracy.  No.  the 
citizens  of  Virginia  can  fully  partici- 
pate. 

I  come  from  the  great  State  of 
Maryland,  the  free  State  of  Maryland. 
Maryland  does  not  prohibit  its  em- 
ployees from  fully  participating  In  the 
electoral  and  political  process  of  our 
State.  We  count  them  as  full  citizens, 
fully  able  to  exercise  the  greatest  free- 
dom that  we  have  in  this  country  to 
participate  fully  and  freely  in  electing 
our  leadership. 

Yes.  I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia this  may  well  be  an  issue  of  pay 
and  benefits  and  standards.  It  may 
well  be.  my  friend,  because  we  in  this 
tKKly  and  the  President  just  down  the 
road  tends  to  pay  attention  to  people 
who  can  fully  participate  an  impact 
upon  the  political  decisions  of  our 
Nation. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
full  faith  and  trust  in  the  Federal  em- 
ployees of  this  country.  They  are 
going  to  responsibly  and  effectively 
exercise  the  rights  that  this  House  is 
overwhelmingly  going  to  vote  to  give 
them. 

I  have  no  concerns,  I  hope  my  friend 
from  Virginia  does  not  have  concerns, 
about  the  responsibility  of  our  Federal 
employees  who  can  exercise  these 
rights  consistent  with  the  highest 
principles  of  this  Nation  the  laws  of 
this  country. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  identical  leg- 
islation H.R.  3400  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  305  to 
112.  The  legislation  before  us  today. 
H.R.  20.  has  310  cos[>onsors.  Clearly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bipartisan  effort 


to  allow  Federal  employees  to  fully 
participate  in  our  Nation's  political 
process. 

The  Federal  Employees'  Political  Ac- 
tivities Act  of  1989  would  modify  the 
50-year-old  Hatch  Act,  prohibiting 
Federal  and  postal  employees  from 
participating  in  political  activities.  Al- 
though the  Hatch  Act  had  good  inten- 
tions when  implemented,  it  is  time  to 
change  this  antiquated  law  and  permit 
Federal  employees  the  same  rights  af- 
forded other  citizens  in  our  political 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  20  does  not  sug- 
gest that  Federal  and  postal  employ- 
ees should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  po- 
litical activities  while  on  the  job.  In 
fact,  this  measure  strictly  prohibits 
employees  from  conducting  such  ac- 
tivities while  on  duty,  in  uniform, 
while  in  a  Federal  building,  or  while 
using  a  vehicle  owned  or  leased  by  the 
Government.  In  addition,  there  are 
other  provisions  that  protect  Federal 
and  postal  employees  from  coercion 
and  undue  influence,  the  original 
intent  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Employees  will  be  prohibited  from 
using  their  authority  to  Interfere  with 
or  influence  election  results,  intimi- 
date an  employee  to  make  a  financial 
contribution,  or  require  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  election.  Employees  will 
continue  to  be  protected  against  these 
abuses  while  enjoying  the  right  to  ac- 
tively participate  or  not  participate  in 
the  political  process  while  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  there  have  been  over  3,000 
administrative  rulings  necessary  to  en- 
force this  law.  As  a  result,  there  are 
numerous  inequities  that  would  aUow 
Cabinet  Secretaries  to  actively  cam- 
paign for  a  candidate,  but  does  not 
allow  their  personal  secretaries  to 
stuff  envelopes  for  a  candidate  on  off- 
duty  time. 

This  example  demonstrates  the  con- 
fusion that  the  Hatch  Act  and  its  sub- 
sequent regulations  have  created.  H.R. 
20  will  serve  to  eradicate  this  unneces- 
sary bureaucracy  and  eliminate  the 
current  confusion  over  the  limited  role 
that  Federal  and  postal  employees  can 
play  in  the  political  process.  Clearly, 
with  little  understanding  of  the  roles 
that  employees  can  or  cannot  play,  the 
Hatch  Act  as  it  is  now.  intimidates 
workers  from  participating  in  political 
activities  at  all. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  initi- 
ate reform  and  give  our  Federal  and 
postal  employees  the  right  to  exercise 
their  first  amendment  rights  of  free 
speech  and  association.  We  need  to 
make  them  an  integral  part  of  Ameri- 
ca's political  process  and  grant  them 
the  opportunity  to  fully  participate  in 
the  construction  of  our  Government. 
We  need  only  to  ensure  that  they  do 
not  abuse  this  right  by  keeping  politi- 
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cal  activities  out  of  the  workplace  and 
while  on  duty. 

Therefore,  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  Congressman 
Clay  and  Congressman  Horton  on 
their  efforts  to  grant  a  fundamental 
and  constitutional  right  to  the  Federal 
and  postal  employee,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Employees'  Politi- 
cal Activities  Act  of  1989. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
MartinJ. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Political  Activitjes  Act,  commonly 
known  as  the  Hatch  Act  Reform  Act. 

Our  Nation  has  a  long  history  of  political  ac- 
tivity and  freedom  of  speech.  Yet,  in  this  Bi- 
centennial year  of  one  of  our  most  precious 
documents,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  3  million  of  our  Federal  employees 
lack  one  of  our  basic  rights  as  citizens  of  this 
great  Nation— the  right  to  participate  in  the 
political  process. 

Some  would  argue  that  Federal  employees 
shoukj  be  apolitical.  Although  services  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  receive  from  our  Federal 
employees  should  not  t>e  based  on  the  politi- 
cal beliefs  of  either  the  Federal  employees  or 
the  citizens  they  serve,  the  Hatch  Act  has  ef- 
fectively forbade  Federal  employees  from 
having  political  beliefs. 

Reform  is  long  overdue.  H.R.  20  represents 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  restore  to  those  3  million 
Federal  employees  their  right  to  freely  partici- 
pate in  our  Nation's  political  process,  a  right 
which  is  enjoyed  by  almost  all  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  20  prohibits  any  political  activity  what- 
soever on  the  job,  while  permitting  Federal 
employees  to  utilize  all  their  rights  as  citizens 
off  the  job.  H.R.  20  also  prohibits  any  cam- 
paign solicitation  by  supervisors  as  well  as 
any  coercion  or  intimidation  by  or  of  Federal 
employees. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  Congress  removed  re- 
strictkjns  on  the  political  activities  of  State  and 
local  employees  when  it  passed  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974 
(Pub.  L  93-443).  I  believe  that  the  restrictions 
within  H.R.  20  will  suffk:terrtly  protect  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  from  politicized  Federal 
service,  while  allowing  3  million  Federal  em- 
ployees to  exercise  the  rights  the  rest  of  us 
enjoy. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  MorellaI. 

Mrs.  MOREUjA.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion that  this  bill  is  coming  before  us, 
H.R.  20,  so  early  in  the  session. 

Also  I  certainly  want  to  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clay)  for  reintroducing 
this  important  legislation,  and  also  for 
the  work  in  the  last  session  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Gene 
Taylor. 

This  is  certainly  what  we  fashioned 
as  the  Missouri  compromise. 


I  also  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi],  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ford],  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman)  and  all  of 
those  people  who  worked  hard  and 
diligently  for  this  very  important  leg- 
islation. 

You  know,  this  H.R.  20  has  to  do 
with  revising  the  set  of  rules  that 
govern  Federal  employees'  participa- 
tion in  politics,  which  is  complicated, 
inconsistent,  unduly  restrictive  of  Fed- 
eral employees  on  their  free  time.  We 
know  it  as  the  Hatch  Act.  It  is  so  con- 
fusing that  many  Federal  employees 
find  it  difficult  to  exercise  their  politi- 
cal rights,  even  to  the  extent  permissi- 
ble. They  are  confused  as  to  what  the 
limits  are,  so  they  play  it  safe  by  stay- 
ing out  entirely  or  almost  completely 
being  uninvolved. 

According  to  the  law.  a  Federal  or  a 
postal  employee  may  wear  on  the  job  a 
campaign  button  for  his  or  her  favor- 
ite Presidential  candidate,  but  it  is 
against  the  law  for  that  same  Federal 
employee  or  any  other  Federal  em- 
ployee to  host  a  "meet  the  candidate" 
coffee  at  home  after  hours. 

I  want  to  also  point  out  that  now  a 
Cabinet  Secretary  can  host  a  fund- 
raiser for  a  candidate,  but  the  clerical 
secretary  in  that  very  same  agency 
cannot  address  envelopes  on  his  or  her 
own  free  time  for  a  candidate. 

The  Federal  employee's  family  car 
may  sport  a  political  advertisement  no 
larger  than  15  by  30  inches,  but  a  po- 
litical advertisement  posted  on  a  Fed- 
eral worker's  lawn  may  be  no  larger 
than  14  by  22  inches. 

So  you  can  see  the  Hatch  Act  restric- 
tions. Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  ex- 
amples, based  on  a  conglomeration  of 
more  than  3,000  separate  regulatory 
rulings  issued  before  1940  deprives  3 
million  American  citizens  who  work 
for  the  Federal  Government  of  the  po- 
litical voice  that  is  their  right. 

As  an  example,  it  has  been  a  loss  to 
the  coimtry  that  scientists  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  inspectors 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
statisticians  from  the  Census  Bureau, 
have  not  been  permitted  to  participate 
in  politics  over  the  past  49  years  since 
the  Hatch  Act  was  passed.  The  loss  to 
them  and  to  their  communities  is  par- 
ticularly strongly  felt  in  the  Washing- 
ton area,  the  home  of  some  350.000 
Federal  employees. 

In  Maryland's  Eighth  Congressional 
District,  which  I  represent,  there  are 
some  60,000  Federal  employees,  about 
20  percent  of  registered  voters,  who 
are  restricted  by  the  Hatch  Act. 

We  are  going  to  be  voting  on  this 
legislation  to  correct  the  Hatch  Act. 
The  reform  bill,  I  will  reiterate,  is  a 
very  carefully  crafted  bipartisan  com- 
promise, as  has  been  mentioned,  there 
are  over  310  cosponsors  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  all  the  8  Members 
from  Maryland  are  cosponsors. 


It  will  ban  absolutely  all  politicking 
in  the  Federal  workplace,  including 
the  wearing  of  political  buttons,  but  it 
will  allow  Federal  employees  on  their 
own  time  to  engage  in  the  full  range  of 
political  activities  open  to  other  citi- 
zens. 

By  taking  this  black  and  white  ap- 
proach, no  partisan  political  activities 
on  the  job,  any  otherwise  legal  activi- 
ties off  the  job,  the  Hatch  Act  reform 
bill  would  clear  up  the  ambiguity  and 
vagueness  surrounding  partisan  politi- 
cal involvement  by  Federal  employees. 

We  have  heard  argued  that  many 
Federal  employees  like  the  present  re- 
strictions because  the  rules  provide  a 
convenient  excuse  for  avoiding  politi- 
cal involvement.  If  that  is  true  of  some 
Federal  employees,  then  it  is  particu- 
larly important  to  note  that  the 
Reform  Hatch  Act  would  even  more 
effectively  protect  these  workers' 
rights  to  remain  uninvolved.  It  would 
do  so  through  the  ban  on  all  the  on- 
the-job  political  activities,  including 
those  that  were  previously  legal.  It 
would  do  so  through  a  prohibition  on 
contributions  to  the  campaign  of  a  su- 
pervisor. 

The  new  legislation  will  also  tough- 
en penalties  for  misuse  of  official  au- 
thority or  information  and  prohibit 
employees  from  soliciting,  accepting  or 
receiving  a  contribution  from  a  person 
who  has  or  is  seeking  a  contract  with 
the  employees'  agencies,  is  regulated 
by  the  agency,  or  has  an  interest  that 
may  be  affected  by  the  performance  of 
the  employees'  duties.  Penalties  for 
violation  of  these  rules  include  fines, 
suspension,  demotion,  removal  from 
specific  jobs,  and  disqualification  from 
any  Federal  employment  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  5  years. 

D  1320 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  reiterate, 
and  I  simply  want  to  say,  that  40 
States  allow  these  rights  for  their  em- 
ployees, and  as  we  celebrate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  Congress,  we,  the 
people,  should  include  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  now  embarking  on  its  bienni- 
al Hatch  Act  reform  adventure.  Each 
of  the  last  couple  of  biennlums  we 
have  decided  that  in  the  name  of 
reform  we  have  to  literally  scrap  the 
Hatch  Act.  Each  year  those  of  us  who 
have  reservations  about  it  but  who 
would  like  to  change  the  Hatch  Act 
are  not  allowed  to  make  amendments 
on  the  floor,  and  the  debate  on  what  I 
think  is  a  rather  important  issue  of 
more  than  passing  interest,  not  only  to 
the  millions  of  Federal  workers,  but 
also  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  is  given  40  minutes  of  debate 
under  the  suspension  process. 
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I  thought  I  was  the  only  one  who 
being  cut  out  of  the  game,  but 
after  hearing  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, I  see  that  there  is  probably  a 
very  good  reason  why  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  raise  debate  and  to  make 
amendments,  because  some  of  them 
might  pass. 

Unlike  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf],  I  do  not  represent  a  lot  of 
Federal  employees.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  part  of  my  Jurisdiction  in 
years  past,  I  had  to  watch  some  of 
them  work.  Some  of  these  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion staff,  the  people  who  are  charged 
with  monitoring  and  enforcing  our 
election  laws  and  with  drafting  certain 
rules  that  relate  to  election  laws,  and 
here  is  a  bUl  which  is  totally  liberating 
them  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  partisan 
activity  those  employees  care  to 
engage  in.  and  with  what  have  already 
been  described  as  inadequate  enforce- 
ment procedures. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  complained 
when  this  same  group  of  employees 
were  able  through  their  union  to  form 
a  political  action  committee  and  con- 
tribute to  the  Presidential  candidates 
whom  they  were  regulating,  and  in  the 
q>ecific  instance  of  my  complaint, 
they  had  something  to  say  about  de- 
claring that  a  candidate  was  not  even 
a  candidate  yet;  he  was  an  experimen- 
tal candidate:  and  yet  their  union  PAC 
was  able  to  contribute  to  it.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  makes  the  public 
suspect  of  congressional  reform. 

What  we  are  doing  is  taking  off  rules 
willy-nilly  and  exposing  ourselves  to 
great  risks  and  dangers  in  our  democ- 
racy in  the  future,  and  until  this  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  let  us  have  a  shot  at 
some  amendments  and  some  honest 
debate  on  this  bill.  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  be  able  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  many  of  the 
reforms  that  are  in  here,  but  simply  to 
say  that  the  whole  problem  is  easy,  we 
Just  give  everybody  anything  they 
want,  is  not  a  good  way  to  do  it,  espe- 
cially when  we  find  that  the  anybodies 
mostly  do  not  want  these  special  privi- 
leges, because  they  notice  that  we  are 
taking  away  protections,  and  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sikor- 
■Ki].  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Clat],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HortonI.  and  others.  This 
bill  has  310  cosponsors,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  who  saw  fit  to  co- 
sponsor  it.  I  have  tremendous  respect 
for  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  We  worked  together  nu- 
merous occasions  with  respect  to  sub- 
committee and  House  administration. 


I  will  Just  say  to  my  friend  that  I 
think  Federal  employees  who  are  in 
sensitive  areas  like  the  Federal  elec- 
tion law  would  most  likely  refrain  be- 
cause of  what  they  are  charged  to  do. 
but  let  me  Just  say  this:  It  is  not  easy 
to  be  a  public  servant,  a  civil  servant, 
today,  particularly  Federal  employees. 
They  are.  by  the  F»resident's  own  Com- 
mission. 26  percent  behind  the  private 
sector  in  salary.  They  are  behind  in 
terms  of  comprehensive  health  cover- 
age. They  pay  for  a  good  percentage  of 
their  own  health  coverge.  Every  year 
we  see  budgets  submitted  that  would 
attack  their  retirement  system,  and 
the  retirees,  once  they  are  retired, 
after  being  career  employees,  very 
often,  as  is  the  case  in  the  various  pro- 
posals, are  not  given  equity  with  re- 
spect to  cost-of-living  adjustments  like 
their  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  cov- 
ered under  Social  Security,  and  to  add 
onto  all  of  that  that  they  are  denied 
what  is  the  basic  American  citizen's 
right,  the  right  to  fully  participate  in 
our  governmental  process  and  in  our 
political  process:  it  is  as  ail-American 
as  apple  pie  and  motherhood,  chil- 
dren, et  cetera.  Why  should  they  be 
denied  to  express  themselves,  to  volun- 
teer for  the  person  of  their  choice  in 
terms  of  a  campaign?  Why  should 
they  be  denied  to  have  a  certain  type 
of  lawn  display  for  the  candidate  of 
their  choice?  What  is  the  real  reason 
here?  Why  are  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters for  the  most  part,  local  civil  serv- 
ants, not  denied  this  right? 

The  fact  of  it  is  we  have  a  wonderful 
process,  legislative  process,  around 
here.  We  have  been  remiss  in  passing 
this  legislation  for  many,  many  years, 
and  it  is  reminiscent,  without  exagger- 
ating, of  the  rights  that  women  went 
through.  I  remind  my  friends  that 
women  did  not  have  the  right  to  vote 
until  1920.  We  were  belated  then,  and 
we  are  belated  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pass  this. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Miller] 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  20. 
This  will  return  to  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees their  right  to  participate  in 
the  political  process  on  their  own 
time,  and  will  protect  these  employees 
from  intimidation  or  coercion  on  the 
taxpayers'  time.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hatch  Act  was  es- 
tablished in  1939  to  prevent  politics 
from  affecting  civil  service  promotions 
and  Job  security.  But  recent  strict  in- 
terpretations of  the  Hatch  Act  have 
taken  civil  servants  out  of  politics,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  politics  out  of  civil 
service.  As  it  stands,  the  Hatch  Act  Is 
confusing  and  inconsistent  as  to  what 
Federal  employees  may  do  on  their 
own  time.  Federal  employees  may  ex- 
press an  opinion  publicly  about  candi- 
dates and  issues,  but  they  may  not 


make  campaign  speeches;  they  may 
Join  a  political  party  or  club,  but  they 
may  not  hold  an  office  in  a  political 
party  or  club;  they  may  wear  or  dis- 
play political  badges,  buttons,  or  stick- 
ers, but  they  may  not  distribute  those 
same  badges,  buttons,  or  stickers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  civil  service  con- 
stituents are  frustrated  because  the 
very  Institution  they  serve  will  not 
serve  them.  We  must  reform  the 
Hatch  Act  to  allow  Federal  workers 
greater  participation  in  the  political 
process  on  their  own  time— and  strong- 
er rules  to  protect  their  professional 
neutrality  and  integrity  on  the  taxpay- 
ers' time.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  voting  for  H.R.  20. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Arjoty]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  under  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar,  a  bill  that  pretends  to 
protect  the  rights  to  participate  in  the 
political  process  of  the  worldng  men 
and  women  of  America  who  are  Feder- 
al employees,  and  to  bring  this  bill 
under  the  Suspension  Calendar,  which 
denies  the  right  to  participate  by 
virtue  of  offering  amendments  that 
would  further  protect  the  rights  of 
these  working  men  and  women  from 
coercive  tactics  by  special  interest 
groups,  is  the  worst  kind  of  speical  in- 
terest power  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  register 
my  protest  to  this  kind  of  power  ix)li- 
tics  by  asking  for  a  recorded  vote  on 
this  measure,  and  I  would  ask  the 
Members  of  this  body  as  they  consider 
what  vote  they  will  cast  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  will  cast  a  vote 
for  the  freedom  and  for  protection  of 
the  freedom  and  rights  of  federally 
employed  working  men  and  women  of 
America  in  their  districts,  or  will  they 
instead  vote  for  the  Potomac  power 
base  groups  that  are  behind  this  bill  in 
this  form,  and  want  it  rushed  through 
this  body  without  the  amendments 
that  will  decrease  their  coercive  abili- 
ties and  increase  the  freedom  of  work- 
ing men  and  women. 

D  1330 

I  suggest  that  Members  who  believe 
in  freedom  and  participation  without 
coercion  vote  against  this  bill  today  on 
behalf  of  the  people  in  their  districts 
who  elected  them  rather  than  the 
people  in  this  town  who  would  take 
advantage  of  those  hard  working  men 
and  women. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time,  2  minutes,  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

OlLMAIf]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  20.  Second,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Clay]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  and  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Minnesota,  [Mr.  Sikor- 
SKil  for  their  diligent  work  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  at  this  time.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation,  the  Federal 
Employees  Political  Activities  Act  of 
1989.  will  finally  grant  postal  and  Fed- 
eral employees  the  "political  civil 
rights"  they  so  much  deserve  •  •  *  the 
right  to  participate  voluntarily  in  our 
Nation's  political  processes. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  key  role  played  by  my  prede- 
cessor, as  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Gene  Taylor  for  his 
substantive  work  on  this  issue. 

H.R.  20  makes  it  clear  to  these  work- 
ers that  they  may  engage  in  any  legal 
political  activity  off  the  job  but  not 
whUe  on  duty.  The  measure  also  en- 
ables employees  to  seek  elective  office 
and  increase  protection  for  employees 
who  have  no  desire  to  become  politi- 
cally active. 

Although  H.R.  20  does  restrict 
postal  and  Federal  employees  from 
wearing  political  buttons  while  on  the 
clock  or  on  Government  property, 
other  than  these  restrictions,  postal 
and  Federal  employees  could  engage 
in  legal  political  activity  off  the  job. 
Employees  may  run  for  office  without 
taking  leave,  as  long  as  the  campaign- 
ing does  not  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  An  employee 
who  requests  leave  without  pay  for 
the  purpose  of  running  for  office  can 
only  be  denied  such  leave  by  manage- 
ment "based  on  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  business." 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  20  sets  straight 
years  of  ambiguities,  inaccuracies,  and 
misunderstandings.  With  the  passage 
of  this  bUl,  Federal  workers  will  final- 
ly know  what  they  can  or  cannot  do. 

HJl.  20  is  long  overdue  and  a  most 
welcome  development.  Accordingly,  I 
stnmgly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  more  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  suspension  issue.  Siispension  Is  a 
procedure.  It  is  neither  intrinsically 
meritorious  or  intrinsically  evil.  It  is  a 
procedure.  If  it  is  your  legislation  that 
is  passing,  it  is  the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant. If  it  is  legislation  you  oppose,  it 
is  Satan  incarnate. 

In  fact,  in  this  process  we  have  had 
over  15  hearings  over  the  years  on 
Hatch  Act  reform.  The  support  within 
this  institution  is  incredible.  Over  310 
Members  have  cosp>onsored  this  legis- 
lation. Why  do  those  who  attack  this 
legislation  now,  by  those  of  us  who 
support  reform,  not  attack  the  proce- 
dure? 

Originally  this  legislation,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Hatch  of  New  Mexico,  was 


held  without  public  hearing  in  the 
Senate,  with  almost  no  debate  on  the 
floor  and  passed  under  unanimous 
consent  procedures  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Why  does  that  not  imdercut 
the  merits  of  the  current  Hatch  law 
and  support  those  of  us,  the  309 
others  besides  myself  in  this  body  who 
want  this  legislation  for  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Federal  employees? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  45  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
HdghesI. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  [Mr.  Sikorski]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HoRTON]  for  bringing  H.R.  20  to  the 
floor,  the  Federal  Employees'  Political 
Activities  Act.  In  my  8  terms  in  Con- 
gress I  have  voted  on  this  legislation 
each  of  those  terms. 

We  are  dealing  with  basic  equity.  I 
do  not  have  a  lot  of  Federal  employees 
in  my  district.  What  I  do  have  are  very 
important  employees,  but  they  are  not 
second  class  citizens.  They  should  be 
able  to  support  the  candidate  or  candi- 
dates of  their  choice  at  home. 

In  fact,  this  bill  would  protect,  I 
think,  the  Federal  Government  and 
our  process  by  ensuring  that  they  do 
not  politic  at  the  office,  in  the  work- 
place. So  it  is  a  reform  that  is  long 
overdue,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  express 
my  support  for  the  millions  of  Federal  arid 
Postal  Service  employees  wtx)  have  been 
denied  their  first  amendment  rights  for  nearly 
half  of  a  century.  These  are  rights  that  all 
Americans  share  and  too  often  take  for  grant- 
ed. It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  discrimina- 
tk>n  against  U.S.  Government  empkiyees,  and 
support  the  Federal  Employees'  PolitKal  Ac- 
tivities Act.  H.R.  20.  Our  polltk»l  structure  and 
fabric  is  strong  and  will  surety  be  enhanced  t>y 
the  full  unfettered  Involvement  of  Federal 
workers,  ttw  primary  protection  tfiat  Federal 
workers  need  In  the  political  process  is  that  of 
power,  to  participate  arnJ  vote.  This  legislatk)n 
to  form  the  Hatch  Act  is  long  overdue.  While 
tfie  original  law  may  have  served  a  purpose  in 
the  past  to  ensure  against  atxjses  in  the  still 
young  and  developing  merit  system,  tfie  politi- 
cal environment  we  find  ourselves  in  today  is 
dramatically  different  History  points  out  ttwt 
put>lk:  empk>yees  needed  protectk)n  from  a 
spoils  system  and  harassment  but  today 
strong  civil  service  laws  and  pubik:  employee 
unions  serve  to  counter  balance  the  once  per- 
vasive pditKal  intrusion  so  prevalent  in  Feder- 
al employment.  There  now  exists  a  separate 
system  of  merit  protectkxi  whwh  protect  em- 
ployees from  political  pressure  or  reprisal.  The 
Hatch  Act  of  today  no  longer  serves  its  origi- 
nal functkjn  with  the  same  degree  of  clarity  it 
might  once  have  possessed.  In  tfie  1989  real 
worid,  the  numerous  and  extremely  complex 
statutes  are  ill-defined,  creating  great  uncer- 
tainty and  an  ambiguous  environment  in  wh«h 
many  Federal  workers  are  unsure  of  what  is 
permissible.  As  a  result,  many  U.S.  Govern- 
ment employees  are  afrakJ  to  participate  at  all, 
and  in  some  instances  even  to  vote,  due  to 


an  uncertainty  about  what  is  permissible  under 
tt>e  cun-ent  Hatch  Act  regulations.  The  great 
risk  today  isn't  a  spoils  system  so  much  as 
the  technical  vkriations  of  the  Hatch  Act 
Rules.  lronk»lly,  ttie  law  to  protect  workers  is 
rK>w  being  used  to  harass  ttiem. 

It  is  essential  that  we  correct  this  situation. 
By  supporting  the  legislation  before  us,  we  will 
allow  Federal  and  Postal  Sennce  employees 
to  become  involved  in  a  supportive  role  of  the 
politk:al  process,  and  permit  them  to  run  for 
elected  office  or  for  party  roles.  At  a  time 
wfien  there  is  so  much  discussion  on  how  we 
can  open  up  ttie  process  and  ensure  that  tt>e 
more  qualifiiad  car>dktates  will  run  for  offk:e,  it 
seems  to  me  that  one  dear  approach  is  to 
altow  millkms  of  Americans  wtw  are  currently 
excluded  the  essential  exercise  of  rights  and 
the  opportunity  to  participate.  I  woukj  not  sup- 
port this  approach  unless  I  was  convirx^ 
ttiat  sufficient  safeguards  exist  to  guarantee  a 
nonpolitk^ized  Federal  work  force.  I  certainly 
do  not  advocate  the  demise  of  necessary  pro- 
tections, but  rather  a  balanced  approach  that 
permits  publk:  workers  to  exercise  tfieir  rights, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  self-govemartce  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  20  is  the  proper  vehicle 
to  achieve  this  by  bringing  current  law  up  to 
date.  During  the  last  Congress,  many  of  my 
colleagues  realized  ttie  wisdom  of  this  legisla- 
tion wfien  they  passed  a  similar  bill  by  a  sut>- 
stantial  majority.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil 
ServKe  Committee  understood  tfie  signifi- 
cance of  this  bill  and  the  positive  impact  it  will 
have  on  our  democratic  process.  They  ap- 
proved H.R.  20  overwfielmingly.  With  over  300 
congressional  House  sponsors,  it  is  wed  past 
the  time  to  pass  this  essential  legislaton,  en- 
suring that  ttie  Senate  will  act  and  that  the 
Federal  public  workers  will  finally  be  afforded 
ttie  full  rights  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us  de- 
serves all  of  our  support.  It  is  essential  ttiat 
we  wtK)  represent  ttie  final  product  of  Ameri- 
ca's democratic  political  process  recognize 
not  only  the  need,  but  the  right  for  all  citizens 
to  participate  in  tfiat  process.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  passage  of  this  essential 
reform. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  consklers  the  Federal 
Emptoyees'  Political  Activities  Act.  I  am  proud 
to  cosponsor  this  bill  with  my  colleague  from 
St  Lx)uis,  MO,  Bill  Clay. 

This  legislation  would  permit  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  and  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  participate  in  partisan  political  activities  as 
tong  as  ttiey  do  so  on  ttieir  own  time  and  not 
on  the  job.  The  bill  is  needed  to  reform  the 
longstanding  denial  of  political  rights  to  feder- 
al employees  as  defined  in  the  so-called 
Hatch  Act 

It  is  ¥wong  to  deny  privileges  to  3  millkw 
Americans  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  of  a  law  passed  over  50  years 
ago  in  an  era  wtiere  politicking  was  under 
scrutiny  because  of  wklespread  abuses.  Such 
at>uses  are  simply  not  prevalent  in  the  modem 
politk»l  environment.  Cunent  law  contains  a 
hodgepodge  of  restrictions  on  Federal  em- 
pkiyees.  It  is  confusing  on  many  fronts:  Feder- 
al employees  may  speak  on  political  issues. 
but  not  at  politk»l  gatherings;  they  may  attend 
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•  poMical  convention,  but  not  as  delegates; 
they  may  sign  a  nominating  petition  for  a  polit- 
ical candidate,  txjt  they  may  not  circulate  it. 
This  confusion  engenders  much  doubt  over 
wfiat  is  allowable  and  not  allowable  under  ttw 
Hatch  Act.  It  is  time  to  remove  this  doubt. 

Last  year  tfie  House  overwhelmingly  passed 
identical  legislat)on  t>ecause  of  the  specified 
safeguards  in  the  legislation.  These  protec- 
tions guarantee  that  Federal  employees  will 
not  be  pressured  with  political  solicitations  on 
the  job  and  prohibit  government  facilities  from 
being  used  for  partisan  political  purposes. 

Orw  of  the  things  that  makes  our  country 
great  is  the  ability  of  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the  political 
process.  We  shouki  be  commending  citizens 
for  getting  involved  in  tfie  political  process, 
rwt  reprimandir>g  tfiem.  That  is  why  I  support 
this  much  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  en- 
thusiastk:  support  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Em- 
ptoyees'  Political  Activities  Act  of  1989.  The 
time  has  long  since  come  to  restore  Federal 
employees'  hghts  of  citizenship,  and  I  am 
proud  to  t>e  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislatk>n. 

Wt>en  Congress  Hatched  Federal  emptoy- 
ees  in  1939,  It  intended  to  prevent  partisan- 
mirxled  Government  managers  from  coercing 
Federal  empkiyees  to  participate  or  refrain 
from  partk::ipating  in  political  activities.  Since 
then  over  3,000  regulations  have  been  pro- 
mulgated in  an  attempt  to  protect  Federal  em- 
ployees from  coercion  while  ensuring  tf>eir  po- 
litical nghts. 

Unfortunately,  the  existing  restrictkjns  on 
the  political  activities  of  Federal  civil  servants 
have  evolved  Into  a  morass  of  regulations  that 
are  confusing,  often  conflicting,  and  have  the 
effect  of  cfiilling  even  lawful  participatxjn  in 
our  Nation's  political  process.  With  such  a 
corrtradictory  and  complicated  set  of  rules,  it's 
no  surprise  ttuit  many  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees ctioose  to  avoid  tfie  political  process 
altogether  for  fear  of  violating  Hatch  Act  rules. 

The  legislation  before  us  will  restore  politi- 
cal freedom  for  Federal  and  postal  employ- 
ees. Tf>e  Federal  Employees'  Political  Activi- 
ties Act  woukj  ban  all  on-the-iob  political  activ- 
ity wtMie  ensunng,  with  few  restrictions,  that 
Federal  and  postal  employees  are  free  to  ex- 
ercise ttwir  political  rights  as  citizens  outside 
the  Federal  workplace. 

The  House  overwtielmingly  passed  this  bill 
in  the  last  Congress.  However,  in  tfw  face  of 
a  threaterwd  veto  by  tt>e  previous  administra- 
tion and  with  time  running  out  at  tt>e  end  of 
the  session.  Hatch  Act  reform  was  never  con- 
sidered by  ttie  full  Senate.  It's  unclear  at  this 
time  wfiat  position  the  President  will  take  on 
Hatch  Act  reforms,  txjt  I'm  hopeful  he  will  rec- 
ognize ttie  need  for  this  measure. 

I  believe  tfiis  bill  stnkes  a  balance  between 
political  freedom  for  individual  Federal  em- 
ployees arxj  a  Federal  workplace  free  of  politi- 
cal coercion.  I  commerxl  Representatives  Biu. 
Clay  and  Frank  Horton  for  introducing  H.R. 
20.  anA  urge  my  coHeagues  to  support  this  inv- 
portant  legislation. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  20.  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Political  Activities  Act  of  1989.  H.R. 
20  seeks  to  amerxl  tfie  Hatch  Act  of  1939  by 
extirpating     the     anachronistic     prohibitions 


placed  by  that  act  on  the  political  hghts  of 
Federal  and  postal  empk>yees. 

In  1939  the  Hatch  Act  was  enacted  into 
law.  Since  that  time  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees have  been  barred  from  running  for 
public  or  party  office  at  any  level.  Federal  and 
postal  workers  have  also  been  prevented  from 
participating  in  partisan  political  campaigns  on 
a  free  and  voluntarily  basis.  They  have  been 
uable  to  campaign  for  candidates  in  partisan 
elections,  even  contests  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  Under  the  Hatch  Act  Federal  and 
postal  employees  have  tieen  denied  first 
amendment  rights  to  make  campaign  speech- 
es, distaibute  materials,  or  collect  campaign 
contritxjtnns  in  any  partisan  compaign. 

The  Hatch  Act  originally  intended  to  conect 
alleged  abuses  of  the  merit  system  at  a  time 
of  expansion  within  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is 
obsolete  and  in  need  of  reform.  The  environ- 
ment that  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Hatch 
Act  50  years  ago  does  not  obtain  now.  Tfie 
Federal  Government  responding  to  growth  in 
our  population  and  a  much  more  complex  and 
interdependent  national  and  gkibal  situation 
has  tnpled  in  size.  Today,  3  million  of  our 
fellow  citizens  serving  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  being  denied  their  political  rights. 
Today,  we  fiave  a  well  established  merit 
system  tfiat  guards  against  the  kickbacks  and 
coerckjn  that  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

Additionally,  the  Hatch  Act  is  unworkable 
and  has  consequently  been  administered  in  a 
most  artiitrary,  confusing,  and  undefined 
manner.  Rather  than  protecting  Federal  work- 
ers, tfie  Hatch  Act  has  become  a  source  of  In- 
timidation and  fear,  chilling  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary act  of  democratic  participation, 
voting.  Cases  have  been  reported  of  Federal 
workers  fearing  to  vote  lest  tfiey  be  found  in 
violation  of  tfie  law. 

H.R.  20  opens  tfie  way  the  Federal  and 
postal  employees  to  regain  tfieir  first  amend- 
ment rights  and  their  ability  to  participate  in 
our  democracy.  With  this  legislation  Federal 
and  postal  employees  would  regain  the  right 
to  partk:ipate  voluntanly  in  political  activities 
witfKHJt  fear  of  reprisal  or  penalty 

H.R.  20  also  provides  ample  protectk>n 
against  abuse  and  protects  the  national  inter- 
est in  tfie  integrity  of  the  merit  system  and  tfie 
impartial  administration  of  tfie  functk>ns  of 
government.  Partisan  political  activity  would 
be  strictly  prohit>ited  wfien  on  tfie  job.  Addi- 
tionally, there  are  stringent  provisions  against 
any  activity  by  a  Federal  or  postal  employee 
designed  to  Intimidate  or  improperly  influence 
a  colleague  or  the  public  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  freely  engage  in  political  activity.  H.R. 
20  has  specific  and  sufficient  provisions  to 
enjoin  abuse  and  offical  coercion. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  bipartisan 
legislation  and  as  a  Memt>er  representing  a 
large  numt>er  of  Federal  and  postal  employ- 
ees wtK)  want  tfieir  democratic  rights  restored, 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  the  309  co- 
sponsors  of  H.R.  20  in  passing  this  much 
needed  reform. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukf  like  to 
express  my  support  for  tfie  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Political  Activities  Act  of  1989. 

The  ability  to  participate  in  political  activities 
is  fundamental  to  the  democratic  process  and 
this  right  sfiould  extend  to  everyone.  The  origi- 


nal intention  of  the  Hatch  Act  was  to  prevent 
political  pressure  from  developing  within  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  agencies.  The 
net  result  has  been  an  exclusion  of  Federal 
workers  from  any  political  activity.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  In  1939,  legislation 
has  been  passed  whk:h  prohibits  coercion  of 
postal  and  Federal  employees,  making  the 
Hatch  Act  obsolete  and  detrimental  to  over  3 
million  people. 

H.R.  20,  which  I  hive  cosponsored,  prohib- 
its political  activity  on  the  job  site  while  allow- 
ing postal  and  Federal  employees  to  partici- 
pate in  the  democratic  process  on  tfieir  own 
time.  I  believe  this  is  a  fair  and  just  measure 
and  will  continue  to  support  it  this  year  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  20. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  20,  which  amends  the  Hatch  Act 
to  give  Federal  employees  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  America's  electoral  process.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  historic 
reform. 

At  the  present  time,  41  States  either  permit, 
or  at  least  do  not  prohibit,  public  employees' 
participation  in  most  general  campaign  and 
partisan  political  activities.  America's  2.8  mil- 
lion Federal  employees  should  have  this  same 
first  amendment  right,  but  the  Hatch  Act  re- 
stricts their  ability  to  do  so. 

The  present  law  is  enforced  by  3,000  regu- 
lations, many  of  which  are  silly  and  contiadlc- 
tory.  For  instance,  they  permit  Federal  em- 
ployees to  support  a  candklate  but  forbkj 
them  to  host  a  meet-the-candklate  forum  in 
their  homes.  Federal  employees  can  attend  a 
political  rally,  but  they  can't  wave  a  banner  or 
flag.  They  can  put  a  lawn  sign  In  front  of  their 
homes,  but  It  must  be  smaller  than  a  tiumper 
sticker. 

H.R.  20  abolishes  these  confusing  limita- 
tions. It  gives  Federal  employees  the  option  of 
participating  In  partisan  electnn  campaigns, 
and  allows  them  to  raise  funds  or  even  run  for 
office.  But  the  bill  also  strengthens  the  safe- 
guards which  are  needed  in  order  to  protect 
workers  from  political  coercion  by  banning  all 
on-the-job  political  activities,  even  those  which 
are  permitted  now. 

The  bill,  which  was  approved  on  April  12  by 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, effectively  protects  any  worker  who 
chooses  not  to  be  involved  In  politk:s  by  pro- 
viding an  array  of  penalties  for  an  abuse  of  of- 
ficial authority  by  a  Federal  employee,  includ- 
ing fines,  job  termination,  or  jail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  20  has  broad  bipartisan 
support,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  long-overdue  reform. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Political  Activities  Act  of  1 989. 

H.R.  20  is  identical  to  the  legislation  passed 
by  the  House  in  the  100th  Congress,  by  a 
vote  of  305  to  112.  I  support  this  bill,  as  I  dkj 
last  year,  because  it  provides  a  fair  solution  to 
the  issue  of  Federal  and  postal  emptoyee' 
participation  in  the  political  activities  and  proc- 
esses of  this  country.  In  doing  this,  the  bill 
also  safeguards  tfie  integrity  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice. 

The  50-year-okJ  Hatch  Act  needs  to  be  re- 
formed. The  regulations  that  flow  from  it  are 
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confusing,  massive,  and  serve  to  inhibit  Feder- 
al arxj  postal  employees  from  exercising  legiti- 
mate constitutional  rights.  The  affected  em- 
ployees, three  million  strong,  deserve  the  right 
not  to  be  excluded  from  the  political  process 
just  because  they  are  Federal  or  postal  em- 
ployees. 

Many  claim,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  pass 
this  bll  and  it  is  enacted  into  law,  that  it  will 
lead  to  official,  political  coercion.  This  bill,  I 
firmly  believe,  prohibits  ail  such  uses  of  official 
authority  or  influence  to  interfere  with  the 
result  of  an  election  or  to  intimidate  any  indi- 
vidual to  vote  or  not  to  vote,  to  give  or  with- 
hold a  contribution,  or  to  engage  or  not 
engage  in  any  political  activity.  The  only  offi- 
cial information  a  Federal  employee  may  use 
for  any  political  purpose  is  information  already 
available  to  the  public.  The  various  criminal 
prohibitions  relating  to  elections  and  political 
activities  contained  in  chapter  29  of  title  18  of 
the  U.S.  Code  are  conformed  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Other  than  the  restrictions  that  have  been 
made  part  of  this  bill  to  safeguard  against  offi- 
cial coercion.  Federal  employees  may  engage 
in  any  legal  political  activity  off  the  job,  includ- 
ing the  ability  to  run  for  political  office. 

Federal  employees  should  have  tfra  same 
constitutional  protection  of  the  right  to  free 
speech  and  association  as  is  afforded  all 
other  Americans.  This  bill,  after  a  long  50 
years  during  which  the  Hatch  Act  successfully 
shut  them  out  of  the  process,  returns  those 
rights  to  these  dedicated  public  servants,  free- 
ing them  from  the  fear  of  reprisal  or  penalty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this  bill,  H.R. 
20.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
voting  for  its  swift  passage  today,  and  express 
the  hope  also  tf>at  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  expedite  action  on  similar  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  some  reluc- 
tance, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  20,  ttie  Hatch 
Act  reform  measure  presently  t>efore  Con- 
gress. The  Hatch  Act  was  enacted  in  1939  to 
protect  Federal  workers  from  partisan  political 
activities.  The  act  was  adopted  in  response  to 
actual  coercion  of  Federal  employees  during 
the  Franklin  Roosevelt  administration  and 
alxjses  of  the  merit  system  during  the  1930's. 
The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  protect  govern- 
ment employees  from  such  coercion  and 
abuse. 

In  today's  society,  however,  the  Hatch  Act 
goes  too  far  and  simply  serves  to  restrict  Fed- 
eral workers  unnecessarily  in  exercising  their 
fundamental  rights  to  participate  fully  and 
freely  in  the  political  process.  Due  to  the 
strength  of  government  employee  unions  and 
of  the  press,  the  Hatch  Act  no  longer  senses 
as  the  sole  guardian  against  political  abuses 
in  the  Federal  service.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  supervisor  who  attempts  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  coerce  a  subordinate  to  vote  a  cer- 
tain way  or  contribute  money  to  a  particular 
candidate  would  survive  the  wrath  of  that  sub- 
ordinate's union  or  public  exposure  from  the 
press,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  political  issue  or 
candidate  involved  also  would  suffer  as  a 
result  of  the  union  or  press  exposure.  The  risk 
of  e)qposure  for  tfie  supervisor  would  be  too 
great  and  would  serve  as  a  strong  deten^ent 
to  employee  coercion  or  abuse. 


Hatch  Act  restrictions  currently  are  very  un- 
clear and  complicated.  Federal  workers  often 
distance  themselves  from  even  permitted  po- 
litical activities  out  of  fear  of  violating  the  act. 
Rather  than  serve  as  a  kjenefit  to  Federal  em- 
ployees, the  Hatch  Act  as  presently  drafted 
serves  to  silence  these  wori<ers  and  keep 
them  out  of  the  political  process  altogether. 
H.R.  20  would  rectify  this  situation  simply  by 
prohibiting  all  on-the-job  political  activity  while 
permitting  participation  in  any  othenwise  legal 
political  activity  during  the  Federal  employees' 
own  time.  This  "bright  line"  rule  would  provide 
clear  guidance  on  permissible  activity,  and 
would  thereby  remove  the  chilling  effect  on 
political  participation  that  the  currently  vague 
standard  imposes. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  recognize  the  right 
of  the  Federal  work  force  to  fully  participate  in 
the  political  process,  just  as  other  citizens, 
and  to  further  recognize  that  Federal  wort<ers, 
just  as  workers  in  the  private  sector,  can  deal 
with  partisan  pressures  without  jeopardizing 
the  integrity  of  their  work  product. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  my  decision  to  sup- 
port H.R.  20  has  been  an  easy  one.  One  con- 
cern that  I  have  surrounds  the  potential  for 
coercion  of  employees  that  could  follow  relax- 
atron  of  Hatch  Act  restrictions.  I  am  particular- 
ly cognizant  of  the  fact  that  coercion  can  be, 
and  most  often  is,  subtle.  A  boss  need  not 
threaten  his  subordinate  with  dismissal  or 
denial  of  an  earned  promotion  to  coerce  that 
employee  to  engage  in  political  activities  that 
further  the  interests  of  his  superior.  Instead, 
the  boss  may  rely  upon  unspoken  assump- 
tions and  innuendo  that  conformity  with  the 
politics  of  the  office  is  the  way  to  advance- 
ment and  job  security  within  the  organization, 
resulting  in  subtle  pressure  on  workers  to  con- 
form to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  office. 
The  same  sort  of  pressure  to  conform  may  be 
applied  by  leaders  of  the  employee's  union.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
H.R.  20  are  strong  enough,  and  that  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board  will  be  diligent 
enough  in  carrying  out  its  enforcement  duties 
under  the  measure,  to  effectively  eliminate 
even  subtle  pressures  to  conform  to  office 
politics.  The  enforcement  mechanisms  under 
H.R.  20  must  be  closely  monitored  to  ensure 
that  coercion  and  patronage  are  truly  guarded 
against. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  provisions  per- 
mitting a  Federal  worker  to  take  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his/her  Federal  service  position  to 
run  for  public  office.  I  continue  to  t)elieve  that 
these  provisions  go  a  step  t)eyond  grantir>g 
Federal  workers  the  same  rights  of  political 
freedom  as  private  sector  employees  and 
place  at  risk  the  public's  continued  confidence 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  Federal 
worker,  John  Doe,  who  under  the  provisk>ns 
of  H.R.  20  takes  a  leave  of  absence  from  his 
job  and  runs  for  a  local  public  office.  Assume 
that  Mr.  Doe  is  defeated,  and,  as  permitted 
under  the  bill,  returns  to  his  Federal  job.  Fur- 
ther assume  that  Mr.  Doe  learns  that  of  the 
six  subordinates  who  work  under  him  and  live 
in  his  district,  only  one  worked  on  his  cam- 
paign. If  Mr.  Doe  has  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote this  sutjordinate  over  the  others,  and 
does,  based  upon  the  subordinate's  campaign 
effort,  then  the  Federal  Government  would 


have  taken  a  giant  step  backward  to  the  days 
wt)en  Federal  employees  were  subjected  to 
supervisors  who  provkled  employment  and 
advancement  opportunities  based  not  upon 
job  pertormance  but  upon  political  favors. 

Now  assume  that  Mr.  Doe  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  his  sut>ordinate's  campaign  contribu- 
tion, but  that  the  public  is  aware  of  the  sutKjr- 
dinate's  campaign  participatron,  and,  finally, 
that  the  subordinate  is  promoted.  The  appear- 
ance of  bias  alone  would  most  likely  under- 
mine the  public's  confidence  in  that  particular 
government  office. 

Although  I  support  the  goals  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  think  that  it  can  and  should  be  improved 
t>efore  t}ecoming  law.  I  am  disappointed  that 
once  again.  Hatch  Act  reform  legislation  is 
being  considered  under  suspension  of  tfie 
rules.  This  procedure  prevents  Members  of 
this  body  from  making  the  sort  of  changes 
that  I  have  suggested.  I  understand  that  the 
language  tieing  considered  by  our  Senate  col- 
leagues more  effectively  addresses  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  political  coercion  and 
employee  office  holding.  Thus,  I  am  support- 
ing H.R.  20  with  the  hope  that  these  concerns 
can  t>e  addressed  t>efore  final  submission  of  a 
bill  to  the  President. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Employees 
Political  Activities  Act. 

This  legislation  will  allow  civil  servants  to 
participate  in  the  elective  process  on  their 
own  time.  Under  the  50-year-old  Hatch  Act, 
Federal  employees  are  forbidden  from  partk:i- 
pating  in  partisan  political  activities.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  antiquated  law  whk:h  was  designed 
to  protect  Federal  employees  from  political 
harassment  has  become  the  very  vehrcle  re- 
stricting their  rights  as  American  citizens. 

The  Hatch  Act  is  composed  of  over  3,000 
administrative  regulations,  many  which  contra- 
dict each  other.  It  provides  vague  and  arbi- 
trary guidelines  for  Federal  employees  seek- 
ing to  participate  in  the  political  process.  H.R. 
20  will  amend  the  Hatch  Act  to  allow  civil 
servants  to  participate  in  political  activities 
without  dismantling  the  important  protectksns 
intended  by  the  original  law. 

Because  the  Hatch  Act  is  so  complk»ted 
and  contradictory,  civil  servants  have  chosen 
to  stay  out  of  the  process  altogether  rather 
than  risk  violating  the  act.  The  regulations  de- 
signed under  the  guise  of  protecting  civil  serv- 
ants from  political  coercion  actually  limit  em- 
ployees actions  on  their  own  time. 

H.R.  20  will  prohibit  Federal  employees 
from  using  offrcial  authority  or  influer»ce  to 
interfere  with  the  result  of  an  election  or  to  in- 
timkjate  an  individual  to  vote  or  not  to  vote,  to 
give  or  withhold  a  contribution,  or  to  engage  in 
political  activity.  The  measure  also  prohibits 
Federal  employees  from  promising  or  threat- 
ening certain  actions,  including  providing  or 
withholding  compensation,  grants,  contracts, 
licenses,  and  rulings. 

In  fact,  H.R.  20  not  only  leaves  intact  the 
important  protections  estat)lished  under  the 
Hatch  Act,  but  also  strengthens  prohibitkjns 
on  using  a  Federal  position  for  politrcal  pur- 
poses. The  civil  service  will  remain  free  of  po- 
litical manipulation  and  continue  to  serve  the 
publk:  in  an  impartial  and  fair  manner. 
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I  tMlieve  passage  of  ttm  legislation  is  long 
overdue  and  I  am  proud  to  support  H.R.  20  as 
a  cosponsor.  As  the  son  of  a  letter  carrier,  I 
knom  firsthand  about  infnngernent  on  individ- 
ual rights  imposed  by  Vne  Hatch  Act  on  Feder- 
al employees.  My  father  was  forbidden  from 
publicly  lendir^  his  support  for  my  initial  bid 
for  public  office. 

For  these  reaaora,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  legislation  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  necessary  revi- 
sion of  the  Hatch  Act  as  well. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  in  support 
of  H.R.  20.  the  Federal  Employees'  PoMx^l 
Activities  Act. 

This  important  legistation  will  alk}w  Federal 
workers  and  Postal  workers  emptoyees  to  par- 
ticipate m  politk:al  activities  when  off  duty.  It 
wiM  prohi)it  workers  from  ertgaging  In  political 
activities  «vhen  they  are  on  duty,  wearing  a 
Federal  uniform  or  driving  a  vehicle  owned  or 
leased  by  the  Government.  Only  high  level  po- 
Wcal  employees  would  be  exenx>t  from  this 
on  duty  ban,  but  they  wouW  be  barred  from 
using  taxpayers'  funds  to  pay  for  any  political 
activity. 

H.R.  20  would  also  maintain  ethical  stand- 
ards. Employees  wouW  be  barred  from  using 
government  informatwn  for  political  purposes 
unless  that  informatxxi  is  available  to  the 
putilic,  and  also  from  using  ttieir  position  to 
coerce  others  into  votir>g  a  certain  way  or 
contnbutmg  to  a  politician's  campaign.  It 
wouW  also  altow  Federal  emptoyees  to  run  for 
political  office  without  taking  leave,  as  tong  as 
the  campaign  does  not  Interfere  with  their 


The  Hatch  Act  was  passed  to  fix  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  politKal  coercion  In  ttie  Feder- 
al work  force,  and  in  its  current  form,  it  pro- 
vides two  very  significant  protections.  The  first 
is  to  protect  government  workers  from  threats 
and  reprisals,  both  real  and  perceived,  if  they 
fail  to  adopt  or  erxlorse  a  partk:ular  partisan 
political  view.  Federal  workers  have  a  right  to 
be  free  from  politKal  pressures  and  solicita- 
tiortt  from  their  supervisors  and  coworkers. 
The  act  recognized  that  subtle  pressures  on 
government  employees  are  often  extremely 
difficult  to  document 

The  second,  is  to  protect  the  public  from 
ttveats  and  reprisals,  again,  both  real  and  per- 
ceived, from  government  workers.  Those 
ttveats  coukj  include  the  use  of  government 
positnns  to  coerce  contractors  to  conthtxite 
to  certain  candidates;  pressure  on  people 
dealing  with  ttw  Internal  Revenue  ServKe; 
and  agencies  dispensing  grants  or  loans 
havirtg  urxkie  influence  over  applKants.  Once 
again,  subtle  pressures  are  difficult  to  docu- 


UMI 


The  Hatch  Act  was  enacted  in  1939  out  of 
fear  In  Congress  of  the  growing  influerx^  of 
President  Rooaevett  ami  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Dunng  that  time, 
lass  than  32  percent  of  the  Federal  vKXk 
force  of  950,000  was  urvtor  the  classified 
merit  system.  Today's  Federal  work  force  has 
approximately  3  mMion  emptoyees  of  wtiich 
78.6  percent  are  covered  by  ttw  merit  system. 

Enactment  of  ttw  Hatch  Act  put  into  law 
over  3.000  adnwwtrative  mings  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commiaaion.  These  3,000  njKngs  stM 
govern  today.  The  law  is  confusir^.  overty 
broad  arxl  not  understood  by  either  ttw  putilk; 
or  the  Federal  and  Postal  employees  to  wttom 
the  rulings  apply.  The  maior  restriction  that 
•M  remains  today  is  that  Federal  and  Postal 
•mptoyees  cannot  run  as  candktates  for 
pubfic  oiK<rf  in  parliaan  elections. 

Mr.  Spe;j(er,  H.R.  20  strikes  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  right  of  Federal  and  Postal 
employees  to  participate  in  ttw  political  life  of 
this  Nation  at  all  levels  and  the  right  of  the 
public  to  impartial.  nonpoMical  administration 
of  ttw  law.  I  urge  my  coiaagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCANCXfSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lalion  before  us.  H.R.  20.  would  amend  the 
Hatch  act  and  allow  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  drectiy  participate  in  partisan 
politics.  While  I  understand  the  strong  senti- 
ments behind  the  legiaialion.  I  have  reserva- 
tions about  It  and  must  oppoae  H.R.  20  in  its 
present  form.  In  addition.  I  ob(act  to  the  pro- 
cedure under  which  this  biN  is  brought  before 
tha  Houaa  o(  Representatives.  That  procedure 
ImMs  debate  to  40  mmutes.  arxj  prevents  any 
amendments  from  bemg  offered  to  H.R.  20. 


The  job  of  government  is  ttie  efftoient  oper- 
atkxi  of  the  Federal  Government  with  equal 
treatment  of  all  taxpayers  regardless  of  politi- 
cal persuasion  The  Hatch  Act  currently  pro- 
vides a  measure  of  protectton  for  government 
employees  arxj  for  taxpayers.  As  H.R.  20 
would  drasttoally  alter  that  deltoate  balance  of 
protection,  it  shoukj  be  defeated. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  20.  the  Federal 
Employees'  Political  Activities  Act  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  believe  Federal  emptoyees  shoukj 
have  ttie  same  political  rights  as  currently  en- 
joyed by  all  ottwr  American  citizens. 

The  Hatch  Act  wtiich  was  enacted  in  1939 
to  provkie  for  a  fair  and  impartial  Federal  civil 
service,  bars  most  Federal  and  Postal  emptoy- 
ees from  taking  part  in  partisan  political  activi- 
ties. It  prohibits  these  empkiyees  from  manag- 
ing a  politk»l  campaign  and  ainning  for  politi- 
cal office. 

However,  the  arguments  that  were  used 
back  in  the  1930's  to  justify  the  Hatch  Act  are 
no  tonger  vaM  today.  When  the  Hatch  Act 
was  originally  passed,  less  than  32  percent  of 
the  Federal  work  force  of  950,000  was  cov- 
ered t)y  a  classified  merit  system.  Today  the 
Federal  work  force  is  more  than  three  times 
larger,  and  approximately  70  percent  of  that 
work  force  is  covered  t>y  a  merit  system  that 
protects  txTth  emptoyees  and  tfie  publk:  from 
undue  politk^  influence  and  atxjse. 

H.R.  20— which  reforms  the  Hatch  Act— re- 
moves unnecessary  resthcttons  on  polittoal 
activities  by  ttie  Federal  work  force,  altowing 
ttiem  to  use  their  off  duty  hours  to  manage 
poMtoal  campaigns  and  njn  for  political  office. 
It  also  permits  emptoyees  to  request  leave 
witfiout  pay  or  annual  leave  wtien  running  for 
poMtoal  offce.  Such  requests  must  be  granted 
unless  ttie  agency  management  determines 
ttiat  existing  vrark  demands  make  granting 
leave  to  ttie  employee  impossible. 

At  ttie  same  time,  H.R.  20  tightens  existing 
restrictions  on  polittoal  activities  dunng  work 
hours.  Among  other  things,  ttiis  bill  prohibits 
Federal  emptoyees  from  using  their  offtoial  au- 
thority to  intimidate  an  indivkjual  to  vote  or  not 
to  vote,  to  engage  or  not  to  engage  in  any  po- 
Mtoal  activity,  or  to  give  or  not  to  give  a  politi- 
cal contribution.  It  also  prohibits  Federal  em- 


ptoyees from  promising  or  ttveatening  certain 
acttons.  including  provkjing  or  withhoMing 
grants,  contracts,  licenses,  and  rulings. 

Moreover,  H.R.  20  strengthens  provistons  in 
the  Hatch  Act  designed  to  protect  Federal 
emptoyees  from  coercton  by  ttieir  supervisors. 
For  example,  ttie  bill  prohitxts  Federal  man- 
agement superiors  from  solkating  political  con- 
tributions from  ttieir  emptoyee  subordinates. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
H.R.  20.  Federal  emptoyees  shouto  no  tonger 
be  treated  like  second-class  citizens. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  House  leadership  has  not 
afforded  the  House  an  opportunity  for  full 
debate  on  reform  of  the  Hatch  Act— an  impor- 
tant issue  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  how  this 
Natton  is  governed  and  represented. 

I  support  expanding  ttie  rights  of  Federal 
emptoyees  in  order  to  alk>w  ttie  partxapatton 
in  ttie  polittoal  process.  But  again,  as  in  ttie 
last  session,  ttie  House  will  not  be  able  to 
fully  address  this  issue  because  we  have 
been  prevented  from  offering  perfecting 
amendments  under  ttie  ftoor  procedure  man- 
dated today. 

The  procedure  of  suspending  the  normal 
rules  of  detMte  has  tradittonally  been  reserved 
for  the  most  noncontroversial  measures,  and 
those  on  whtoh  furttier  delnte  and  modiftoa- 
tton  is  not  desired.  Consklering  ttie  Hatch  Act 
reform  bill  under  suspenston  prevents  us  from 
considering  amendments  to  protitoit  untons 
from  pressuring  memtiers  on  political  matters 
of  using  dues  for  politk^al  purposes,  to  estat>- 
lish  a  sunset  proviston,  and  to  estatilish  a 
commission  to  evaluate  current  Hatch  Act  re- 
strictkxis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  respect  ttie  right  of 
Members  to  contribute  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess by  offering  amendments  such  as  ttiese. 
Therefore,  while  I  support  expanded  polittoal 
participatton  rights  for  Federal  emptoyees,  I 
must  cast  a  nay  vote  based  on  an  objectkm  to 
ttiis  procedure,  wtiich  violates  ttie  right  of 
House  Members  to  engage  in  free  and  open 
dobsto 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the  passage 
of  H.R.  20.  the  Federal  Emptoyees'  Polittoal 
Activities  Act  of  1989.  also  known  as  the 
Hatch  Act  reform.  As  an  original  sponsor  of 
this  legislatton,  I  feel  strongly  atiout  restoring 
Federal  workers  ttieir  right  to  participate  in  ttie 
political  process. 

As  you  know.  50  years  ago  legislatkm  was 
passed  which  prevented  Federal  workers  from 
running  for  publk:  or  party  office  at  any  level 
and  from  parttoipabng  in  any  partisan  politrcal 
campaigns,  as  volunteers  or  pakj  emptoyees. 
Ttie  act  was  originally  intended  to  correct  al- 
leged atHises  of  ttie  merit  system  that  arose 
with  the  growth  of  ttie  Federal  Government 
However,  times  have  changed.  Currently.  Fed- 
eral workers  work  under  a  system  of  merit 
protection  whk:h  was  designed  to  shieW  tfiem 
from  political  coercton.  Clearly,  ttie  law  whk:h 
may  have  been  necessary  in  1939  is  no 
longer  appropriate. 

Addittonally.  the  first  amendment  of  ttie 
Constitutton  guarantees  to  all  Citizens  of  ttie 
United  States  the  right  to  political  partkapa- 
tton.  Since  1939,  Federal  workers'  rights  in 
this  area  have  been  severely  restricted. 
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In  the  100th  Congress  this  measure  was 
overwhelmingly  passed  by  the  House,  arvj  I 
again  encourage  my  colleagues'  support 
today.  H.R.  20  provides  voluntary,  off  duty  po- 
litical activities  which  do  not  interfere  with  the 
impartial  administration  of  effective  public 
service.  All  the  current  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties for  political  coercion  by  Federal  employ- 
ees are  preserved. 

As  a  Memt)er  of  Congress  that  represents  a 
substantial  number  of  Federal  workers,  I  am 
proud  to  stand  today  in  support  of  legislation 
which  seeks  to  bring  true  political  freedom  to 
Postal  and  Federal  employees  who  have  tieen 
treated  as  second  class  citizens  for  the  last 
50  years.  Again,  Mr.  Speaker  I  encourage  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  today  in  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  20. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  presents  a 
tough  dilemma  for  me.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Political  Activities  Act. 
Reforming  the  Hatch  Act  makes  a  lot  of 
sense.  We  all  know  the  incredible  contradic- 
tions tfiat  currently  exist  In  the  Hatch  Act.  A 
Federal  employee  can  have  a  sign  on  their 
car  tfwt  is  larger  than  the  allowable  yard  sign. 
These  types  of  ridiculous  restrictions  are  in 
desperate  need  of  clarificatkin. 

Also  at  Issue  Is  fairrwss.  Federal  employees 
stKXJid  have  the  litierty  to  participate  in  the 
political  process  If  tfiey  so  choose.  This  is  par- 
tKularly  true  with  the  ever  decreasing  percent- 
age ot  the  ArT»erican  people  who  even  bother 
to  vote.  It  makes  little  sense  to  retain  barriers 
for  tfiose  people  v^o  wish  to  be  politically 
active. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  claim  that 
reforming  the  Hatch  Act  will  cause  an  incredi- 
ble politicization  of  the  Federal  work  force. 
However,  the  environment  of  political  spoils 
and  cronyism  have  long  since  passed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  protections  and  penalties  built  into 
H.R.  20  are  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent 
and  discourage  abuse  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

As  you  can  see,  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
reform  measure  before  us  today.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  will  not  be  able  to  consider  this  major 
piece  of  legislation  In  an  open  and  free  forum 
Bringing  this  measure  up  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  is  a  clear  effort  to  run  this  legislation 
through  the  House.  It  does  not  allow  those 
that  have  reservations  or  perfecting  amend- 
ments the  opportunity  to  present  their  cases. 
In  fact,  t>ringing  up  a  bill  under  suspension  of 
the  njles  is  the  best  way  to  completely  restrict 
amendments. 

What  escapes  me  Is  that  if  the  leaders  of 
this  effort  know  they  have  sufficient  votes  to 
pass  this  by  two-thirds,  as  required  by  the 
suspension  calendar,  then  why  are  they  un- 
willing to  allow  open  arwJ  free  debate.  There 
are  many  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  questions  and  reservations  about 
this  legislation.  It  seems  only  fair  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  voice  their  concerns. 

By  bringing  this  measure  up  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  I  am  forced  to  vote  against  a 
measure  that  I  have  strongly  and  consistently 
supported.  I  am  forced  to  vote  against  nrany 
of  my  constituents  wishes.  No  matter  how 
strong  the  arguments  in  favor  of  passing  this 
measure,  the  principle  of  institutional  integrity 
Is  a  far  greater  argument.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  measure  under 
suspension  so  that  we  might  bnng  it  up  under 


an  open  rule.  Then,  we  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  full  debate  and  to  improve  the  bill 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hatch 
Act  was  instituted  In  1939  to  remove  the 
spoils  system  from  the  Federal  Govemment 
civil  service.  It  was  passed  to  reassure  the 
public  that  Federal  employees  were  working 
for  them  and  not  for  any  elected  official.  Even 
with  all  the  restrictions,  there  are  still  reported 
instances  of  attempted  political  coercion  k)y 
Federal  civil  servants. 

During  last  year's  election  in  my  home  State 
of  Montana,  postal  unions  contritjuted  $12,500 
to  my  opponent's  campaign.  The  American 
Postal  Workers  PAC  contributed  $2,000; 
NAPUS  PAC  for  Postmasters  contributed 
$500;  and  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  Committee  on  Political  Action  contrib- 
uted $10,000.  That  is  $12,500  from  a  group  of 
Federal  employees  who  want  more  freedom 
to  engage  in  partisan  politics.  $12,500  sounds 
like  they  already  have  a  good  deal  of  freedom 
to  participate.  What  would  be  the  outcome  of 
lifting  restrictions  placed  on  them  by  the 
Hatch  Act?  Would  the  union  bosses  have  an 
even  stronger  harnj  to  whipsaw  the  average 
well  intentioned  and  consciencious  Federal 
employee? 

The  answer  Is  that  this  legislation  would 
allow  unprecedented  involvement  by  Federal 
employees  in  the  electoral  process.  Identical 
legislation  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  year  under  the  suspension  of  the 
rules.  With  only  40  minutes  of  debate  and  no 
opportunities  to  add  amendments  or  improve 
the  bill,  I  believe  this  legislation  made  a  mock- 
ery of  the  legislative  process  by  passing  this 
farreaching  bill  without  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
and  open  debate. 

And,  here  we  are  once  again  repeatir>g  last 
year's  mistake.  I  opposed  the  Hatch  Reform 
Act  last  year  and  I  will  do  so  today  because  of 
the  method  used  to  consider  this  legislation 
and  the  bill  fails  to  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  public  from  political  coercion  by 
Federal  Government  workers.  Would  a  farmer 
feel  pressure  to  contribute  to  a  political  candi- 
date if  the  ASCS  loan  officer  drops  a  hint  that 
the  farmer's  application  would  te  looked  more 
favorably  if  he  did  so?  Protection  from  such 
potential  abuses  Is  essential  in  maintaining 
public  confidence  and  trust  in  Federal  civil 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  major  overtiaul  of  the 
Hatch  Act  should  be  given  more  than  40  min- 
utes consideration  and  some  opportunity  to 
amend.  I  might  also  add  that  President  Bush 
opposes  this  legislation,  and  it  is  destined  for 
an  almost  certain  veto.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  parody  of  legislation  until  a 
more  rational  approach  can  be  considered. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  address  my  concerns  over  H.R.  20,  The 
Federal  Employees  Politcal  Activities  Act 
which  would  reduce  the  restrictions  on  politi- 
cal activity  while  protecting  employees  from 
coercion  if  their  political  views  differ  from 
those  of  their  supervisors.  These  concerns 
are  not  directed  at  the  bill  itself,  of  whk:h  I  am 
a  cosponsor,  but  over  the  process  in  which 
the  bill  was  brought  before  the  House. 

The  act  was  originally  intended  to  correct 
alleged  abuses  of  the  merit  system  that  arose 
with  the  growth  of  the  Federal  Govemment 
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and    the    popularity    of    President 
Roosevelt  during  the  New  Deal. 

The  Hatch  Act  has  been  interpreted  in  a 
manner  that  precludes  Federal  employees 
from  almost  all  political  activities.  The  law  for- 
bids employees  from  campaigning  for  candi- 
dates in  partisan  elections,  making  campaign 
speeches,  distributing  campaign  nraterial  in 
partisan  elections,  and  collecting  contributions 
for  any  partisan  candidate.  Interpretation  has 
become  so  restrictive  that  the  very  employees 
the  law  was  Intended  to  protect  have  been 
penalized  instead. 

This  bill  takes  a  stralghtfon«/ard  approach  to 
reform  of  the  Hatch  Act— Federal  employees 
would  be  able  to  fully  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal process  on  their  own  time  but,  at  tt>e 
same  time.  It  would  prohibit  tf)e  use  of  official 
authority,  influence  or  coercion  with  respect  to 
the  right  to  vote,  not  to  vote,  or  to  othenwise 
engage  in  political  activity. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  commend  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Horton  for  their  work  on  this 
legislation,  I  am  nevertf>eless  disturt>ed  about 
Vne  way  in  which  this  txll  was  brought  t>efore 
the  House.  I  object  vociferously  that  we  would 
abandon  the  process  by  ramming  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  House  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  and  deny  Members  wtK>  represent 
large  numbers  of  Government  employees  an 
opportunity  to  debate  the  t)ill  fully  and  offer 
amendments  as  they  see  fit. 

While  I  agree  with  the  concept  of  this  bill,  I 
cannot  support  legislation  that  circumvents 
the  regular  process.  We  have  a  responsibility 
not  only  to  our  constituents  and  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  a  desire  to  t>e  heard,  and  tiave 
the  right  to  be  heard,  but  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  see  to  it  ttuit  the  process  is  not  aban- 
doned. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Employees' 
Political  Activities  Act  of  1989.  The  right  to 
participate  freely  and  openly  in  decisions  af- 
fecting their  welfare  has  been  an  objective  of 
Americans  since  this  country's  inception.  The 
Civil  War  was  fought  for  this  right;  the 
women's  movement  and  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment were  based  on  it.  In  a  democracy,  this 
right  must  be  universal,  guaranteed  to  all  indi- 
viduals. 

A  citizens'  rights  and  responsibilities  extend 
beyond  suffrage.  While  the  vote  is  the  ultimate 
political  expression,  it  provides  only  one 
method  of  affecting  the  political  process. 
Many  other  avenues  of  influence  exist  and 
should  be  used  by  an  informed  citizenry. 

Today,  we  are  det)ating  whether  those  per- 
sons who  have  chosen  public  servk»  should 
be  given  the  right  to  participate  fully  In  the 
democratic  process.  On  this  point  there 
should  be  no  question.  Just  as  politkMl  rights 
should  not  be  limited  for  reasons  of  race,  sex 
or  ethnic  origin,  neither  should  they  be  limited 
by  profession. 

Federal  employees  must  have  ttie  right  to 
participate  fully  in  the  democratk;  process.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  20. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  wholehearted  support  for  H.R.  20,  to 
allow  increased  partwipation  by  Federal  and 
postal  employees  in  the  electoral  process. 

The  original  Hatch  Act  was  passed  over  50 
years  ago  as  a  rerriedy  to  atxjses  which  oc- 
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curred  in  the  system.  Currently,  the  rules  gov- 
erning Federal  atnd  postal  employees  partici- 
pation in  political  campaigns  are  complicated, 
restnctive,  arKl  irKionsistent.  The  Hatch  Act  is 
long  overdue  for  revision  because  Federal 
hiring  has  changed  substantially  and  most 
Federal  ernployees  are  brought  into  the  serv- 
ice through  ttie  merit  system.  The  Hatch  Act 
has  deprived  postal  and  Federal  vrarfcars  of 
basic  democratic  rights. 

H.R.  20  is  identical  to  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  session  by 
a  vote  of  305  to  112.  It  is  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  approach  to  reinstate  the  basic 
hghts  wtiich  have  been  denied  to  Federal  and 
postal  employees.  H.R  20  allows  Federal  and 
postal  employees  to  partiopate  in  political  ac- 
tivities during  their  own  free  time.  No  political 
activities  are  allowed  wtiHe  on  duty  or  on  ttie 
job.  This  bill  also  contains  mechanisms  to 
guard  against  official  coercion.  It  strengttiens 
the  penalties  to  protect  government  employ- 
ees from  intimidation  and  coercive  behavior. 

I  believe  that  ttie  bill  reported  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  provides  a 
proper  balance  of  restoring  basic  political 
hghts  and  providing  ample  protections  against 
abuse. 

H.R.  20  is  a  truly  bipartisan  effort  to  allow 
the  Federal  and  postal  work  force  to  partici- 
pate voluntarily  in  ttie  democratic  process  of 
elections. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Bill  Ford  of 
my  committee  and  my  colleagues  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mrs.  Schroeoer,  Mr.  Oilman, 
and  Mr.  Horton  for  their  leadership  in  guiding 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  This  bill  is  vital  to  Federal 
and  postal  workers  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  20. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr. 
Clay  (D-Missouri)  and  Chairman  Fono  (D- 
Michigan)  for  introducing  H.R.  20.  the  Federal 
Empksyees  Political  Activities  (The  Act).  The 
Hatch  Act  has  made  all  Federal  and  postal 
emptoyees  second  class  citizens  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  those  political  hghts  guaran- 
teed t>y  ttie  first  amendment.  These  employ- 
ees, quite  unlike  all  otfier  Amencans.  put  their 
liveMiood  at  nsk,  if  tfiey  exerase  their  first 
amendment  right  to  fully  partk:ipate  in  ttie  po- 
litical arena. 

TTiis  is  an  intolerable  situation,  and  an  in- 
equity ttiat  I  believe  must  come  to  an  end. 
How  is  it  a  Cabinet  Secretary  may  extol  the 
virtues  of  a  candidate  for  public  office  to  large 
and  Influential  audiences  while  a  postal 
window  clerk  or  letter  carrier  who  gives  a 
bumper  sticker  to  a  friend  stands  to  lose  his 
or  her  job?  dearly.  Hatch  Act  reform  is  one  of 
the  most  compelling  issues  affecting  ttie 
public  work  force  which  this  Congress  needs 
to  address. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  enact  H.R.  20  be- 
cause of  tfie  need  to  achieve  a  sound  balance 
between  ttie  politk:al  rights  of  Federal  and 
postal  employees  and  ttie  policy  imperative 
ttiat  ttiese  emptoyees  perform  their  duties 
wittiout  reference  to  partisan  political  Interests 
and  conskierattons.  I  agreed  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  20  because  ttie  measure  property  strikes 
ttiis  delKate  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  offk:ial  business  in  my 
dntict  ttiis  morning,  I  viras  unable  to  cast  my 
vote   in   support   of   H.R.    20.    Had   I    been 


present,  I  woukj  have  voted  "aye"  on  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  20. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  address  my 
remarks  to  H.R.  20.  the  bill  to  reform  the 
Hatch  Act,  and  free  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees to  do  what  all  of  us  can  do.  enjoy  the 
freedom — and  responsibility — of  political  in- 
volvement. 

First,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Congressman 
Frank  Horton  and  my  good  friend.  Bill 
Clay,  for  seeing  this  battle  through  year  after 
year. 

I  would  feel  more  comfortable  if  this  bill 
specifically  prohibited  Federal  Government 
employees,  holding  sensitive  positions,  from 
being  allowed  to  engage  in  politics.  I  fear,  for 
example,  the  IRS  agent  or  FBI  agent  who 
could,  directly  or  implwitly.  use  his  or  her  posi- 
tton  to  exert  pressure  on  voters  by  virtue  of 
their  position.  For  these  reasons,  I  plan  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  amend  this  law  so  to 
preclude  this  type  of  pressure. 

Importantly,  however.  H.R.  20  contains  pro- 
visions to  prohibit  a  Federal  employee  from 
putting  the  muscle— as  the  saying  goes — on 
voters.  I  hope  the  employing  Federal  depart- 
ments will  t>e  vigilant  In  enforcing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  whk:h  prohibit  pressure  by 
Federal  employees. 

Despite  my  concerns.  I  believe  this  is  an  im- 
portant step.  Participating  in  ttie  political  proc- 
ess is  a  prectous  right— as  those  in  this  tiody 
well  known.  The  old  Hatch  Act  is  art}itrary  In 
the  people  it  excludes  from  politics.  Why.  for 
example,  should  a  boilermaker  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Shipyard  be  prevented  from  in- 
volvement in  politics?  Why  should  a  reception- 
ist for  the  Social  Security  Department  not  be 
altowed  to  campaign  for  the  candkjate  of  her 
choice? 

Thus,  I  favor  passage  of  H.R.  20  and  hope 
ttiat  it  becomes  law. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  my  colleagues  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Sikorski  for  ttieir  work  to  forward  this 
legislation  to  the  House  floor  so  promptly. 

This  body  has  gone  on  record  on  numerous 
occasions  in  support  of  legislation  to  strike  a 
better  balance  t>etween  preserving  fundamen- 
tal political  rights  for  Federal  employees  and 
protecting  against  politnal  coercton  by  their 
superiors. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tton,  whk:h  is  very  similar  to  the  bill  we  passed 
last  year,  H.R.  3200  by  a  vote  of  nearly  3-1.  It 
will  altow  Federal  workers  to  run  for  partisan 
political  office  on  ttieir  own  time,  unless  it 
interferes  with  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
It  also  allows  civil  service  workers  to  manage 
political  campaigns  and  raise  funds  on  their 
own  time. 

The  legislation  at  the  same  time  retains  im- 
portant protecttons  against  using  official  au- 
thority or  influence  to  impact  political  activities 
including  any  activities  that  would  create  a 
conflk:t  of  interest. 

In  my  State,  we  have  a  caucus  system  for 
nominating  delegates  to  the  nattonal  conven- 
ttons  of  the  major  political  parties.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  Federal  employees  cannot  run  to  be 
delegates  at  such  caucuses,  and  there  are 
real  restrictions  on  how  actively  they  can  par- 
tk^ipate  in  the  debate  that  goes  on  at  this,  the 
real  grassroots  level,  of  the  politk^l  process. 


A  community  forum  on  this  subject  last  year 
in  my  district  generated  considerable  interest, 
and  unanimous  support  for  reform  of  the  cur- 
rent law. 

Hopefully,  the  other  body  and  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  more  supportive  of  Hatch  Act 
reform  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  In  any 
event  it  is  important  for  this  House  to  reaffirm 
its  commitment,  and  H.R.  20  provides  us  with 
just  that  chance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota  [Mr. 
Sikorski]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  20,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  169 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  169. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.. 
FEDERAL  HOLIDAY  COMMIS- 
SION EXTENSION  ACT 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1385)  to  make  permanent  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1385 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commis- 
sion Extension  Act". 

SEC.  2.  REMOVAL  OF  TERMINATION. 

(a)  Removal.  —Section  9  of  Public  Law  98- 
399  (98  SUt.  1475)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shall  continue  in 
existence  until  terminated  by  law.". 

(b)  Conforming  AMENDMEa«Ts.  — 

(1)  Findings.— Paragraph  (3)  of  the  first 
section  of  Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1473) 
is  amended  by  striking    first". 

(2)  Purposes.— Section  3(1)  of  Public  Law 
98-399  (98  Stat.  1473)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "first  occurs  on  January  20,  1986"  and 
inserting  "occurs  on  the  third  Monday  in 
January  each  year". 

SEC.  3.  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  Terms  in  General.— Section  4(c)  of 
Public  Law  98-399  (98  SUt.  1474)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
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"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3).  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  June  1  of 
each  year  for  terms  of  1  year,  and  any  va- 
cancy in  the  Commission  shall  be  filed  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers. 

"(2)  Coretta  Scott  King  shall  serve  as  a 
member  for  life.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy, 
her  position  on  the  Commission  shall  be 
filed  by  a  member  of  the  family  surviving 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  not  already  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  family  and  shall  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  at  the  direction 
of  the  family. 

"(3)  The  2  members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  as  memljers  of  the  family  surviv- 
ing Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  shall  serve  as 
memliers  of  the  Commission  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  family.". 

(b)  CoNTiNUATiow  or  TniMS  or  Existimg 
Membkrs.— The  individuals  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  appointed  members  for  a  term 
ending  on  the  first  June  I  that  occurs  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  REPORTS. 

Section  8  of  PubUc  Law  98-399  (98  Stat. 
1475)  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  the  following:  "with 
respect  to  the  most  recent  observance  of  the 
Federal  legal  holiday  honoring  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.". 

SEC.  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OV  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Authorization.— Section  7  of  Public 
Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1474)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  ou  this  Act  $500,000  for 
each  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  CONFORMINC  AMEMDMENTS.— 

Expenses  or  members. — Section  4(d)  of 
Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1474)  is  amend- 
ed by  strilcing  "subject  to  section  7"  and  in- 
serting "subject  to  the  availability  of  suffi- 
cient funds". 

(2)  Pay  roR  STArr.— Section  6(a)  of  Public 
Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1474)  is  amended  by 
strildng  "Subject  to  section  7"  and  inserting 
"Subject  to  the  availability  of  sufficient 
funds". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  a 
second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sawyer]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asit 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  H.R.  1385.  the  bill  present- 
ly under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
before  the  House  a  bill  to  make  per- 


manent the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
Federal  Holiday  Commission,  and  to 
authorize  an  annual  appropriation  for 
the  operation  of  the  Commission. 

The  Conunission  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1984  to  encourage  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  observance  of  the  Federal 
legal  holiday  in  honor  of  Dr.  King. 
When  the  Commission  first  began  its 
work,  only  19  States  observed  the 
King  holiday.  Today,  all  but  six  States 
have  made  Dr.  King's  birthday  a  holi- 
day, and  over  100  foreign  coimtries  cel- 
ebrate the  occasion,  as  well. 

In  providing  assistance  and  guidance 
to  States  and  orgstnizations  with  re- 
spect to  observance  of  the  King  holi- 
day, the  Commission  has  distributed 
several  hundred  thousand  pamphlets 
and  posters,  and  responded  to  thou- 
sands of  inquiries.  The  Conunission 
also  publishes  a  newsletter.  "Living 
the  Dream,"  which  provides  informa- 
tion to  holiday  observers  around  the 
country. 

Equally  important,  the  Commission 
has  sponsored  activities  which  pro- 
mote Dr.  King's  goals  of  racial  equali- 
ty and  nonviolent  social  change.  Dr. 
King's  teachings  are  promoted 
through  the  Commission's  participa- 
tion in  projects  on  issues  such  as  drug 
abuse,  illiteracy,  voter  registration, 
and  urban  economic  development. 

For  the  past  5  years,  the  Commis- 
sion has  carried  out  its  work  without 
Federal  fimding.  Given  the  difficulty 
of  raising  funds  through  private 
sources,  the  Commission  has  faced  se- 
rious obstacles  in  carrying  out  its  man- 
date, since  far  too  much  time  and 
effort  must  be  spent  soliciting  dona- 
tions. 

H.R.  1385  has  two  major  provisions. 
First,  the  bill  establishes  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  as  a  permanent  Conunis- 
sion until  terminated  by  law.  While 
the  Commission  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  during  its  short  life,  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done  with  respect  to 
educating  the  American  public,  and 
particularly  our  children,  about  Dr. 
King's  philosophy  and  contributions 
to  our  progress  as  a  nation.  Extending 
the  life  of  the  Commission  will  allow  it 
to  complete  the  work  which  Dr.  King 
began. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  a  small, 
but  necessary,  armual  appropriation  of 
$500,000,  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  its  work  more  effectively.  Of 
course,  the  Commission  still  may  sup- 
plement the  Federal  appropriation 
with  private  donations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  approved 
similar  legislation  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress by  an  overwhelming  margin.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Senate  did  not  act  on 
the  measure  before  adjournment. 
Without  further  action  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Commission  will  expire  this 
month. 


I  want  to  commend  Congressnmn 
JoHM  CoNYERS,  the  sponsor  of  H.R. 
1385,  for  his  dedication  to  keep  Dr. 
King's  dream  alive. 

During  his  lifetime,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  represented  hope  to  millions 
of  Americans.  Today,  with  the  critical 
problem  of  drug  abuse,  and  high  drop- 
out and  unemployment  rates  among 
minority  youth.  I  believe  the  Commis- 
sion can  continue  Dr.  King's  legacy  by 
bring^g  hope  to  many  young  people 
who  have  lost  sight  of  the  dream. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation,  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1340 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1385  makes  per- 
manent the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Federal  Holiday  Commission  and  au- 
thorizes $500,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 

The  Commission  was  established  in 
1984  and  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  making  Martin  King,  Jr.,  Day  a 
meaningful  national  holiday.  The 
Commission  advises,  educates,  and  as- 
sists Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  organizations  in 
their  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  left  a  legacy  to  this  Nation;  a 
legacy  for  all  people  regardless  of 
color,  race,  ethnicity,  age,  or  gender. 
He  taught  the  lesson  of  love,  under- 
standing, and  the  power  of  persuasion 
through  the  civil  rights  movement. 

The  "I  Have  a  Dream"  speech  given 
by  Dr.  King  in  1963  galvanized  mtl- 
llons  then  and  still  reverberates 
throughout  the  world  today. 

The  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Com- 
mission has  the  task  of  helping  the 
Nation  to  focus  on  those  dreams— not 
just  for  1  day  each  year  but  every  day. 
In  addition  to  educating  the  American 
public  on  the  principles  of  joint  en- 
deavors toward  racial  equality,  the 
Commission  has  an  agenda  which  in- 
cludes teaching  yoimg  people  the 
perils  and  violence  of  drugs,  teenage 
pregnancy,  dropping  out  of  school,  il- 
literacy, and  unemployment. 

No  Federal  funds  were  appropriated 
when  the  Commission  was  created  by 
and  act  of  Congress.  The  Commission 
has  existed  with  a  small  staff  since 
1984.  We  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  In 
order  to  Implement  an  effective  pro- 
gram, an  organization  must  have  suffi- 
cient funds.  Unfortimately.  much  of 
the  members'  and  staff  time  of  the 
Commission  has  gone  into  f  undraising. 
thereby  taking  away  from  the  Com- 
mission's real  work.  Private  donations 
have  been  declining  over  the  years.  It 
is  therefore  crucial  that  the  Commis- 
sion be  granted  funds. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  presently.  44  States 
have  enacted  legislation  to  make 
Martin  Luther  King  Day  a  day  of  re- 
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membrance.  There  are  more  than  140 
countries  throughout  the  world  that 
obeerve  Dr.  King's  birthday. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1385,  I  en- 
courage all  Members  to  support  this 
bill,  which  will  have  positive  national 
and  international  impact. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  REcmji]. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  take  all  the 
time.  I  have  served  as  one  of  the  four 
House  Members  on  the  Commission 
since  its  inception.  As  many  realize, 
the  original  legislation  establishing 
the  Commission  provided  for  two 
Members  of  each  party  from  the 
House  and  Senate  each  to  serve  on 
this  Commission.  To  date  it  has  oper- 
ated solely  with  private  contributions. 
We  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
enough  to  do  some  very  central  tasks 
that  were  assigned  to  this  Commission; 
namely,  making  the  people  of  the 
United  States  aware  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  holiday  and  also  car- 
rying this  message  to  those  outside 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
effective  responsibilities,  in  terms  of 
accomplishment  of  this  Commission, 
have  been  the  education  programs. 
The  Commission  has  done  outstanding 
work  in  making  publications  available 
to  the  schools  in  this  Nation,  thereby 
reaching  out  to  students  all  across  the 
country.  Much  of  this  effort  and  its 
success  has  been  possible  because  of 
the  work  of  volunteers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  on  many 
commissions  over  the  years,  and  I  do 
not  know  one  that  has  a  greater  suc- 
cess story  in  terms  of  volunteer  assist- 
ance. This  will  continue  even  though 
this  bill  would  authorize  funding  for 
some  of  the  basic  needs  of  the  Com- 
mission. You  can  understand  that  any 
commission  has  to  have  some  staff 
people,  some  money  available  for 
printing,  and  so  on. 

But  the  Commission  provides  a  nu- 
cleus of  leadership  that  is  important 
to  mobilize  the  volunteers.  If  the  Com- 
mission were  to  terminate,  we  would 
not  have  the  focal  point  that  I  think  is 
essentia]  to  carrying  out  Martin 
Luther  King's  message  of  nonviolent 
change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look  into  the 
future,  this  is  a  powerful  story  and 
certainly  one  taat  I  think  deserves  the 
kind  of  attentio.n  that  we  have 
brought  to  it  in  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  point  out 
there  is  great  interest  in  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  from  individuals  in 
other  nations.  The  message  of  nonvio- 
lent change  is  one  that  reaches  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
and  certainly  carries  with  it  a  percep- 
tion of  our  Nation  that  I  think  is  very 
positive,  as  others  look  at  the  ideas  ar- 
ticulated by  Dr.  King  and  as  they  un- 
derstand the  message  set  forth  in  the 


educational  materials  that  are  provid- 
ed through  the  efforts  of  this  Commis- 
sion. 

I  would  certainly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  extension  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission.  I  would  point  out 
that  it  is  supported  by  President  Bush 
and  his  administration  because  they 
too  recognize  that  this  is  a  powerful 
message  that  needs  to  be  continued  in 
terms  of  an  educational  process.  That 
is  an  important  mission  of  the  Com- 
mission that  should  go  on. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Con- 
TERS],  the  distinguished  sponsor  of 
this  outstanding  legislation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  for 
helping  move  this  legislation  expedi- 
tiously through  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Regcla]  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Federal 
Holiday  Commission,  for  his  support 
and  cosponsorship  of  this  legislation, 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Morella]  for  her  kind  words  of 
support  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1385,  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  101st 
Congress  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission.  The  Commission  was 
first  established  in  1984  to  encourage 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
throughout  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  first  observance  of  the  Federal 
legal  holiday  honoring  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
was  directed  to  provide  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  organizations  with  respect 
to  the  observance  of  the  holiday.  As 
we  have  heard,  the  Commission's  au- 
thorization will  expire  on  April  20  in 
the  absence  of  congressional  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  authorize  this 
Commission  for  100  years  it  would  be 
just  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  one  B-1 
bomber. 

The  Commission  has  had  only  4 
short  years  in  which  to  institutionalize 
the  Federal  holiday  honoring  Dr. 
King.  It  took  many  more  years  to  rec- 
ognize and  institutionalize  other  Fed- 
eral holidays  like  George  Washing- 
ton's and  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
days, which  are  now  known  and  collec- 
tively celebrated  as  President's  day. 
The  Commission  needs  more  time  to 
carry  out  its  mandated  duty. 

The  Commission  is  successfully  car- 
rying out  its  mandate  of  encouraging 
appropriate  nationwide  ceremonies  re- 
lating to  the  observance  of  the  holiday 
honoring  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and 
sponsoring  activities  which  educate 
the  American  people  about  Dr.  King's 
values  of  racial  equality  and  nonvio- 
lent social  change.  It  performs  an  im- 


portant service  by  promoting  the 
teachings  of  Dr.  King  and  coordinat- 
ing special  commemorative  events  in 
the  United  States  and  many  nations 
around  the  world. 

When  the  Commission  first  began  its 
work  in  the  fall  of  1984,  only  19  States 
observed  Dr.  King's  birthday.  This 
year,  however,  all  but  7  States  and 
over  100  foreign  countries  have  made 
his  birthday  an  official  holiday. 

Since  the  Commission's  establish- 
ment, millions  of  Americans  have  par- 
ticipated in  seminars,  rallies,  prayer 
services,  and  other  tributes.  People  of 
aU  races,  cultures,  and  political  per- 
suasions have  come  together  in  the 
same  spirit  of  goodwill  and  fellowship 
that  characterized  Dr.  King's  life.  The 
Commission  has  developed  and  helped 
to  distribute  "living  the  dream"  pledge 
cards  on  which  over  2  million  people 
have  affirmed  their  commitment  to 
the  ideals  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  op- 
portunity for  all. 

The  Commission  needs  additional 
time  to  fully  carry  out  the  intent  of 
Public  Law  98-144,  which  made  Dr. 
king's  birthday  a  Federal  holiday  and 
one  of  the  most  unique  and  demand- 
ing in  American  History. 

The  continuation  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Federal  Holiday  Commis- 
sion will  help  prevent  further  distor- 
tion in  Dr.  King's  message  and  wiU 
help  spread  his  true  legacy  to  the  un- 
informed. The  Commission  has 
achieved  near  miracles  with  a  small 
staff  and  private  donations  but  in 
order  to  fully  meet  its  mandate,  the 
Commission's  resource  needs  are  much 
greater  than  private  efforts  today 
have  met. 

Only  the  Commission  can  presently 
respond  to  the  thousands  of  requests 
from  the  public  for  literature,  infor- 
mation, speakers,  and  direct  program 
assistance  on  the  National  Holiday. 

Only  the  Commission  can  presently 
work  on  a  daily  basis  with  50  States, 
U.S.  territories,  U.S.  military  and  civil- 
ian installations  overseas,  land  over 
100  countries.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission coordinates  the  work  of  18  na- 
tional committees. 

Only  the  Commission  can  presently 
establish  the  standards  and  guidelines 
for  properly  ot>serving  the  national 
holiday  and  work  with  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  and  organizations  in 
their  implementation. 

Only  the  Commission  can  assure 
that  the  national  holiday  is  properly 
observed  and  keeps  faith  with  the 
legacy  life  and  work  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 

If  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  dream  is 
to  be  a  reality  in  the  minds  of  people 
everywhere.  The  Commission  will 
make  that  possible. 

The  challenge  remains  for  us  to 
complete  the  work  that  he  began.  The 
celebration  of  his  birthday  will  serve 
as  an  annual  remainder  of  the  task 
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that  lies  before  us.  And  the  Commis- 
sion will  serve  the  essential  role  of 
making  sure  that  Dr.  King's  life  re- 
tains its  special  significance  in  our 
lives  and  memories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  time  of  the  de- 
velonMiient  of  our  country,  we  are  in 
the  time  of  perhaps  a  more  gentle  ad- 
ministration where  the  creation  and 
extension  of  this  holiday  commission 
in  ranembrance  and  memory  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  Elng.  Jr.. 
are  more  important  than  ever.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvQ  Service  for  moving 
this  legislation  forward  as  swiftly  as 
they  have. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  the  person.  3 
days  after  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  who  intro- 
duced the  holiday  legislation.  We 
si>ent  IS  years,  but  in  a  way  it  was 
worth  the  wait  because  first  of  all  the 
support  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
for  the  passage  of  a  holiday  for  Dr. 
King  was  an  incredible  and  important 
historic  statement  which  I  stiU  treas- 
ure very  much.  I  think  its  value  to  the 
Nation  will  grow  in  inuwrtance  as  time 
goes  on. 

IXiring  the  period  of  time,  though, 
many  of  my  colleagues  were  waiting  to 
see  if  the  enthusiasm  arotuid  the  mo- 
mentum for  a  holiday  for  Dr.  King 
would  subside,  and  instead  it  kept 
growing.  In  a  way  that  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  decision  of  both  bodies  in  the 
Federal  legislature  to  finally  grant 
what  I  considered  the  highest  award 
that  this  Government  can  pass  upon 
any  of  its  citizens,  to  dedicate  a  birth- 
day holiday  in  their  memory. 

a  1350 

As  we  all  know,  only  one  such  other 
person,  a  founder  of  this  country,  has 
so  high  an  honor  accorded  to  him  and 
to  his  memory.  So  it  is  of  critical  im- 
portance that  we  create  a  Commission 
that  continues  to  promulgate  the  his- 
tory, the  memory,  and  the  work  of  Dr. 
King,  particularly  in  this  era  and  the 
time  in  which  we  live. 

I  am  reminded.  Members,  that 
today's  high  school  seniors  were  not 
bom  at  the  time  that  Dr.  King  was 
taken  from  all  people,  lifany  of  them 
do  not  reaUy  have  anything  but  televi- 
sion memories  and  history  book 
memories.  They  do  not  remember  the 
poignant  and  vivid  issues  of  struggle 
and  of  movement  that  made  Members 
decide  along  with  most  Americans  that 
this  holiday  celebration  was  worthy  of 
this  particular  American. 

So,  as  we  go  on.  as  time  moves  on, 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  be- 
comes more  imjiortant.  not  less  impor- 
tant. Thankfully,  there  were  Ameri- 
cans who  came  in  with  startup  money 
to  get  this  Commission  moving.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  putting  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  into  this  project  annually. 
I  suggest  to  Members  it  is  a  very,  very 
tiny  amount,  but  I  think  it  does  make 


a  very  strong  and  persuasive  state- 
ment that  we  are  going  to  continue 
the  memory  of  Dr.  King,  now  that  we 
have  made  his  life  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can history  by  recognizing  him  every 
year.  So  I  am  pleased.  I  am  almost  as 
happy  as  I  was  the  day  that  the 
Senate  added  their  blessing  to  the  hol- 
iday biU  itself.  I  was  there,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  that 
I  consider  myself  having  contributed 
to.  in  the  legislative  process  in  my 
career.  So  I  am  humbled  by  all  Mem- 
bers who  have  joined  in  the  over- 
whelming support,  and  I  urge  the 
speedy  enactment  of  this  measure. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Hortoh]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
strong  support  of  HJl.  1385,  to  make 
permanent  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  Federal  Holiday  Commission.  I 
want  to  commend  the  author  of  this 
legislation,  the  Honorable  Johm  Con- 
YKBS,  Jr.,  for  the  dedication  and  lead- 
ership he  has  brought  to  this  impor- 
tant issue.  Mr.  Coimas  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  on  which.  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Commission  in  1984  was  to  encour- 
age ceremonies  and  activities  through- 
out the  United  States  in  observance  of 
the  new  Federal  holiday  honoring 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  I  believe  it  is 
as  important  today  as  it  was  in  1984  to 
continue  spreading  the  message  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  and  to  ensiu-e 
that  the  youth  of  America  compre- 
hend his  importance  to  the  history  of 
this  Nation. 

I  served  in  this  body  during  the  tur- 
bulent 1960's  and  I  understand  the  im- 
portance of  educating  our  youth  about 
Dr.  King's  values  of  racial  equality 
and  nonviolent  social  change.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  will  ensure  that  we 
do  not  lose  the  significance  of  the  role 
Dr.  King  played  in  the  lives  of  all 
Americans. 

This  legislation  requires  only  a 
modest  ariTH'i^i  appropriation  to  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  has 
been  involved  in  teaching  young 
people  the  perils  and  violence  of  drugs 
and  alcohol,  as  well  as  providing  coun- 
seling on  unemployment,  teenage 
pregnancy,  child  abuse,  family  vio- 
lence, and  illiteracy.  The  Commission 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  ensure  that 
the  King  holiday  remain  a  positive 
and  constructive  force  in  the  lives  of 
Americans  and  people  all  over  the 
world. 

Americans  of  all  races,  political  per- 
suasions, and  ciiltures  participate  in 
the  activities  of  the  Commission.  Un- 
fortunately, the  current  state  of  race 


relations  in  America  is  less  than  ideal. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  abandon  the 
King  Commission,  which  serves  as  a 
focal  point  for  improved  race  relations 
across  the  continent. 

I  again  want  to  commend  Mr.  Com- 
YERS  for  his  sponsorship  and  leader- 
ship in  this  important  measure  and  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  [Mr.  Pauictrot]. 
Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  1385,  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission  bill  reintroduced  on 
March  14,  1989.  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Johh  Cow- 
YKRS,  Jr.,  of  Michigan.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  seeks  to  make  the  Commis- 
sion permanent,  reflects  an  imperative 
that  our  Nation,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
study  and  act  on  the  teachings  and  in- 
structive examples  provided  by  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

The  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Feder- 
al Holiday  Commission  was  estab- 
lished in  1984  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging and  facilitating  celebrations 
and  activities  commemorating  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Federal  legal  holiday 
in  honor  of  this  great  American  hero. 
Additionally,  the  Commission  is 
charged  with  providing  counsel  and 
technical  cooperation  to  organizations 
seeking  to  observe  the  King  holiday. 

This  support  by  the  Commission  of 
people  and  organizations  participating 
in  seminars,  rallies,  prayer  services, 
and  other  tributes  to  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  is  extremely  impor- 
tant not  only  at  the  time  of  the  holi- 
day, but  throughout  the  year  as 
people  and  groups  rededlcate  their 
lives  to  the  legacy  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  The  Commission,  in 
its  provision  of  assistance  to  people  of 
all  races,  cultures,  and  political  orien- 
tations, brings  our  diverse  coxmtry  to- 
gether in  addressing  and  seeking  solu- 
tions to  the  worldwide  problems  to 
which  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
committed  his  life.  Indeed,  the  Com- 
mission helps  us  all  to  focus  on  alter- 
natives to  the  scourges  of  poverty,  vio- 
lence, and  racism  which  continue  to 
plague  not  only  our  nation  but  the 
entire  world. 

The  Commission,  through  Its  work, 
challenges  each  of  us  to  live  In  our 
daily  lives  the  dream  which  Dr.  King 
held  up  before  all  of  humankind,  a 
universal  dream  embodying  the  best 
teachings  of  religious  traditions  from 
around  the  globe.  The  Commission,  by 
supporting  efforts  to  focus  on  the 
work  and  life  of  Dr.  King,  helps  us 
daily  to  adhere  to  the  values  and  prin- 
ciples which  we  so  often  and  easily 
espouse  but  all  too  readily  fall  to 
embody  In  our  behavior. 

What  is  recognized  in  this  legislation 
is  the  need  for  a  permanent  Commis- 
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sion  to  provide  the  framework  for  the 
ongoing,  living  commemoration  of  Dr. 
King's  life  and  work— a  commemora- 
tion which  should  not  be  proscribed  by 
time  constraints.  The  work  of  the 
Commission  addresses  this  permanent 
need  in  our  Nation  and  our  world.  Its 
year-round  efforts  to  build  an  educa- 
tional and  moral  infrastructure  for 
nonviolent  social  change  may  indeed 
become  the  foundation  for  the  very 
survival  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  H.R. 
1385. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman],  who  is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  from 
which  committee  this  bill  emanated. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  for  introduc- 
ing H.R.  1385  legislation  which  I  have 
cosponsored  making  permanent  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  represents  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  world  the  very  best  of  what 
we  can  all  become.  He  was  a  champion 
for  the  poor,  an  articulate,  persuasive 
speaker,  a  statesman  and  an  advocate 
for  a  nonviolent  approach  to  social 
change.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  gave 
his  life  for  those  causes  that  we  all 
strongly  believe  in. 

Permit  me  also  to  note  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  support  of  President  Bush 
and  of,  this  Commission,  that  our 
newly  designated  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  former 
member  of  this  board,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Kemp,  has  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Commission 
and  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Commission. 

Accordingly,  I  support  H.R.  1385  to 
make  permanant  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Holiday  Commission  which  pro- 
motes appropriate  observance  of  the 
national  holiday  honoring  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 

D  1400 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  favor  of  H.R.  1385  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  show  their  support  for  con- 
tinuing the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Federal  Holiday  Commission.  This  bill 
has  the  bipartisan  cosponsorship  of 
the  distinguished  majority  and  minori- 
ty leaders,  and  President  Bush  has  al- 
ready expressed  his  support  for  con- 
tinue the  Conmiission's  work. 

When  Congress  designated  Dr. 
King's  birthday  as  a  Federal  holiday 
we  recognized  one  man's  monumental 
contributions  to  our  country's  history, 
to  our  culture  and  to  progress  for  all 
Americans.    But   we    also    recognized 


that  there  was  no  guarantee  of  contin- 
ued progress  without  continued  effort. 
In  King's  own  eloquent  words,  we  real- 
ized that  "progress  never  rolls  on  the 
wheels  of  inevitability.  It  comes 
through  the  tireless  effort  and  persist- 
ent work  of  men  *  *  *." 

The  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Feder- 
al Holiday  Commission  has  been  en- 
gaged in  this  tireless  effort  and  per- 
sistent work  since  its  creation  in  1984. 
The  Commission  has  worked  to  help 
expand  the  celebration  of  Dr.  King's 
birthday,  and  the  awareness  of  his 
message,  to  43  States.  It  has  helped  to 
keep  the  idea  of  progress  for  all  Amer- 
icans at  the  center  of  our  political  and 
cultural  conscience. 

We  should  not  let  these  efforts 
expire  from  our  inaction.  We  must  not 
look  back  on  this  day  and  say  with 
regret  that  we  failed  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  Martin  Luther  King's 
dream  for  this  Nation  alive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
extension  of  the  Commission. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  favor  of  H.R. 
1385,  a  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  is  a  proud 
one,  whose  heritage  and  traditions 
bear  the  stamp  of  influence  of  many 
great  men.  And  we  remain  a  proud 
Nation  because  we  remember  such 
men  and  because  we  preserve  their 
dreams  by  recommiting  ourselves  to 
fulfilling  the  destiny  they  saw  for  our 
country. 

The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  was  one  of  those  great  men.  He 
brought  to  our  Nation  the  strength 
and  commitment  needed  to  herald  a 
new  age  of  social  and  economic  justice 
and  equality.  Sadly,  but  like  so  many 
other  great  men,  his  life  was  ended 
before  he  could  see  his  dreams  begin 
to  shape  this  Nation's  destiny.  Thank- 
fully, like  all  great  men,  his  dreams 
live  on. 

In  1984  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
Federal  Holiday  Commission  was  es- 
tablished as  a  national  focus  for  pre- 
serving his  dreams  and  the  destiny  he 
foresaw.  Since  then,  the  Commission 
has  made  significant  progress.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  Commission's 
help  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  home 
State  of  Connecticut  became  one  of 
the  first  to  establish  a  legal  holiday  to 
commemorate  Dr.  King's  birthday  and 
a  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  holiday 
commission. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Working  together 
we  can  continue  Dr.  King's  good  deeds 
and  by  passing  this  legislation,  we  will 
be  taking  that  next  necessary  step 
toward  fulfilling  Dr.  King's  American 
destiny. 


Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  PayweI. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
resolution  to  make  permanent  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission.  The  Commission  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  educating 
Americans  about  Dr.  King's  work  as 
we  set  aside  a  day  to  remember  one  of 
our  greatest  leaders. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  pay  a 
lasting  tribute  to  Dr.  King  by  continu- 
ing to  communicate  his  powerful  mes- 
sage, for  it  is  a  message  that  forever 
changed  the  face  of  America. 

Dr.  King  inspired  me  as  he  did  so 
many  other  Americans  of  my  genera- 
tion. As  a  young  man,  I  listened  to  the 
words  of  this  visionary  leader  as  he 
conveyed  in  such  a  compelling  manner 
the  importance  of  becoming  involved 
in  the  process  of  change. 

Future  generations  will  not  have  the 
chance  to  witness  first  hand  the  revo- 
lutionary chapter  of  history  that  we 
lived  through.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  carry  on  Dr.  King's  legacy,  to  teach 
younger  Americans  about  the  world 
that  once  existed  and  the  courage  it 
took  to  change  that  world. 

We  must  remember  the  hard-fought 
victories  and  the  road  we  traveled 
along  the  way— the  Montgomery  bus 
boycott,  just  a  little  over  30  years  ago; 
the  formation  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  in  1957  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  civil  rights 
groups:  the  march  on  Washington 
which  I  attended,  organized  by  Dr. 
King  and  other  leaders  in  1963:  the 
jailing  of  peaceful  demonstrators 
trying  to  bring  about  a  more  just  soci- 
ety. 

In  celebrating  Dr.  King's  contribu- 
tions, we  also  celebrate  the  fruits  of 
his  struggle— the  passage  of  the  land- 
mark Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and 
other  key  gains. 

Dr.  King  was  a  man  of  dignity,  but 
also  a  tireless  crusader.  Because  his 
life  was  cut  short,  it  is  up  to  us  to  con- 
tinue his  crusade  for  a  fair  and  just  so- 
ciety where  each  American  looks  to 
the  future  with  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  1385  so  that  Dr.  King's  words  and 
spirit  will  continue  to  raise  the  con- 
sciousness of  Americans  as  we  reach 
for  the  goals  he  so  powerfully  es- 
poused. 

He  taught  us  so  many  valuable  les- 
sons. He  taught  us  about  perseverence, 
determination,  and  leadership:  he 
taught  us  forgiveness.  He  taught  us  to 
have  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  the 
future. 

His  words  moved  me:  he  had  the 
unique  gift  of  imparting  courage  and 
strength  to  those  who  shared  his 
dream.  Millions  tapped  into  his  seem- 
ingly limitless  reservoir  of  energy  and 
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determinatlon.  Years  after  he  left  us.  I 
Still  hear  his  words. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
want  to  compliment  the  articulate  and 
powerful  speakers  who  have  stated 
their  reasons  for  their  support  of  this 
important  legislation,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  how  much  time  remains? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Si- 
KORSKt).  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  SAVtnrER]  has  5V4  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Garcia]. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  for  these  few  minutes  to  honor 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  take  the 
floor  today  is  that  I  remember  that 
day  when  the  Senate  finally  passed 
that  portion  which  was  so  important 
for  us  to  go  forward  with  the  national 
holiday.  At  that  particular  moment  it 
seemed  that  for  several  years  we  had 

^en  toiling  with  this  holiday  bill. 

I  remember,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Census  smd  Population, 
which  has  jurisidiction  over  holidays, 
that  for  the  first  time  under  the  lead- 
ership of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers],  I  as 
chairman  held  the  first  hearing.  I  re- 
member Coretta  Scott  King  and  Stevie 
Wonder  and  a  whole  host  of  people 
coming  forward  to  make  their  presen- 
tations. 

Then  I  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
day  we  finally  got  on  this  floor  after 
so  many  years  when  a  colleague  of 
ours  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  make  this 
a  holiday,  but  to  be  on  Simday,  the 
third  Sunday  in  January.  In  those 
days  the  National  Football  League  had 
14  games  to  play,  and  that  third 
Sunday  in  January  always  ended  up 
being  Super  Bowl  Sunday.  I  remember 
we  had  to  make  a  decision,  and  it  was 
a  tough  decision.  But  there  was  no 
way  that  we  were  going  to  move  for- 
ward with  a  Martin  Luther  King  holi- 
day bill  on  Super  Bowl  Sunday,  so  we 
withdrew  the  bill  after  the  amend- 
ment had  passed. 

I  remember  we  had  to  regroup  and 
come  back  again,  and  at  that  moment 
on  this  floor,  I  said,  "When  we  have 
the  votes,  we  will  come  back." 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  did  get 
the  votes,  and  we  did  come  back.  I 
think  those  of  us  who  take  this  floor 
today  should  understand  and  realize 
that  back  in  1968,  when  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  first  in- 
troduced the  Martin  Luther  King  holi- 
day bill,  people  thought  he  was  crazy. 
They  said  that  this  bill  would  never 
fly. 

I  am  happy  to  report  in  1989  that 
not  only  did  we  pass  the  bill  but  it  is 


now  law  and  we  do  have  a  holiday.  But 
I  would  be  taken  aback  if  I  did  not 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers],  be- 
cause it  was  his  leadership  and  his 
effort  that  made  this  bill  possible,  so 
on  behalf  of  so  many  of  us,  let  me  say 
that  we  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  helping  us  get  this  act 
passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1385,  the  legislation  which  permanent- 
ly authorizes  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Fed- 
eral Holiday  Commission,  and  authorizes 
$500,000  annually  for  the  operations  of  the 
Commission. 

It  is  important  that  we  remember  Dr.  King 
and  the  work  he  did  for  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  this  country.  Last  year,  we  commemo- 
rated the  25th  anniversary  of  the  march  on 
Washington  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  joined  together  in  their  quest  for 
social  justice,  for  equal  rights,  and  for  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  On  that  day,  I  listened  to 
what  I  believe  is  one  of  the  greatest  speeches 
ever  given.  The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.'s,  words  have  endured  and  continue  io  be 
an  inspiration  for  a  new  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans. His  eloquence  spoke  not  only  to  the  as- 
pirations of  black  Americans,  but  expressed 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  millions  of  Hispanic 
Americans  as  well. 

I  have  worked  throughout  my  career  in 
public  service  to  help  make  Dr.  King's  dream 
a  reality.  We,  as  a  nation,  must  strive  for 
equal  rights  and  opportunity  for  all.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  must  be  remembered  as  a 
man  who  led  a  nation  in  a  fight  against  injus- 
tice, bigotry,  and  racism.  His  dream  of  an 
America  in  which  "all  men  shall  walk  as  broth- 
ers" must  not  t)e  forgotten. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  a  man  whose 
life  was  prematurely  ended,  but  his  message 
is  eternal.  H.R.  1385  will  help  ensure  that  Dr. 
King's  dream  will  be  passed  on  to  future  gen- 
erations. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  let  me 
recall  the  words  of  John  Dorme,  who 
suggested  that  we  ask  not  for  whom 
the  bell  tolls,  because  it  tolls  for  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

D  1410 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  My  colleagues 
know  that  I  have  read  a  little  bit 
about  what  is  being  discussed  here  on 
the  floor  today,  and  I  really  have  one 
question  I  would  like  to  have  some- 
body answer  for  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  does  it  serve  the 
public  interest  that  we  need  to  grant 
permsment  status  to  the  existence  of 
this  Commission?  What,  pray  tell,  will 
these  members  of  this  Commission  do 
indefinitely  in  the  future  by  chewing 
up  a  half  a  million  dollars  of  taxpay- 


ers' money?  Could  somebody  explain 
that? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing the  balance  of  my  time.  In  the 
most  Immediate  terms  there  remain 
six  States  that  do  not  recognize  this 
holiday.  But  in  a  larger  sense  the  work 
of  this  Commission,  although  not  per- 
manent and  can  be  terminated  by  law 
at  any  time,  continues  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  that  bell  that  I  was  about  to 
mention  from  John  Donne  tolls  for  all 
of  us.  It  has  tolled  for  all  of  us 
throughout  time.  It  tolled  for  us  In  the 
slave  trades  of  Portugal,  and  In  the 
gulags  of  the  East  and  In  the  Holo- 
caust of  Western  Europe.  It  tolled  for 
us  In  the  1960*s,  and  It  tolls  for  us 
today. 

Dr.  King  said  it  best  in  the  letter 
from  the  Birmingham  jail  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Atlanta  Monthly  in  1963 
that,  "Injustice  anywhere  is  a  threat 
to  justice  everywhere." 

This  is  not  just  a  biU  for  a  part  of 
our  population.  It  is  a  bill  for  all  of 
our  population. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  is  in 
teaching  the  method  of  nonviolence. 
"Nonviolence,"  as  Dr.  King  said  In  ac- 
cepting the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  on  De- 
cember 11,  1964,  "Is  the  answer  to  the 
crucial  political  and  moral  questions  of 
our  time;  the  need  for  man  to  over- 
come oppression  and  violence  without 
resorting  to  oppression  and  violence. 
Man  must  evolve  for  all  human  con- 
flict a  method  which  rejects  revenge, 
aggression,  and  retadiation." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  if 
anyone  could  put  the  mission  of  this 
Commission  any  better  than  Dr.  King 
did  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation,  1  want  to  join  with  our  col- 
leagues in  saying  a  few  words  about  what 
H.R.  1385  seeks  to  accomplish. 

Essentially,  the  bill's  purpose  is  contained  in 
its  title.  It  makes  permanent  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  Federal  Holiday  Commission. 

The  Commission  was  established  in  1 984.  It 
has  two  purposes:  First,  to  encourage  appro- 
priate ceremonies  relating  to  the  observance 
of  the  Federal  legal  holkJay  honoring  Dr.  King 
and,  second  to  help  organizatkjns  who  want 
to  observe  this  holkjay. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  make  this 
Commission  permanent.  Dr.  King  played  a 
major  role  during  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
and  controversial  periods  of  American  history. 
This  is  our  way  of  saying  that  the  honor  we 
pay  to  Dr.  King  should  not  be  confined  to  a 
24-hour  period  set  askle  once  a  year,  but 
should  become  an  ongoing  remembrance  and 
growing  understanding  of  tf>e  events,  the 
ideals  and  the  difficulties  of  the  King  years. 

The  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1950's  and 
1960'8  owed  much  of  its  success  to  O.  King's 
personal  leadership  and  example.  The  Ameri- 
can public  is  learning  more  about  [>.  King  arid 
will  continue  to  do  so  through  popular  media 
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•nd  public  discussion.  His  styte,  his  ideas,  and 
his  ideals  are  still  being  studied  to  discover, 
amidst  the  complexity  of  those  years,  the  en- 
during truths  of  the  cause  lor  ¥vhich  King 
struggled. 

Scholars  are  contirujing  to  find  the  King 
years  a  rich  source  of  evidence  of  investiga- 
tions into  the  nature  of  democracy,  the  kind  of 
society  we  «vere  and  the  kind  of  society  we 
want  to  be. 

As  the  years  go  by,  tt>e  scholarly  evtderKe 
of  tt)e  King  accomplishments  will  lead  to  new 
interpretations  of  the  events  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated. That  is  as  it  should  be.  Or.  King  him- 
self evolved  and  learned  throughout  his  all- 
too-brief  life,  changing  his  tactics  and  his 
strategies,  wtule  keepirig  the  same  vision  of 
civd  and  human  rights.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
should  contiruje  to  learn  more  about  him  arvj 
his  times. 

We  should  therefore  expect  the  nature  of 
the  holiday  named  after  him  to  change  also. 
as  ttie  years  go  by  arKi  evider>ce  accumulates 
to  shed  more  light  on  tf>e  man  and  his  accom- 
plishments. The  Commission  can  serve  as  a 
kind  of  focal  point  for  all  of  this  inevitable 
change  In  viewpoint  and  knowledge.  Each 
year  Americans  can  learn  more  atxxjt  Dr.  King 
and  the  permanent  Commission  can  help  us 
to  find  relevant  ways  of  translating  this  knowl- 
edge into  appropnate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

Let  me  say  in  corKlusion  that  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  so  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  making  permanent  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commission. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  1963 
letter  from  Birmingham  city  jail.  Or.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  wrote: 

We  must  come  to  see  that  human  progress 
never  roUs  In  on  wheels  of  invertibllity.  It 
comes  ttirough  the  tireless  efforts  of  men 
willing  to  l>e  co-workers  with  God.  and  with- 
out this  hard  work  time  Itself  l>ecome8  an 
ally  of  the  forces  of  social  stagnation. 

Dr.  King  urxterstood  ttuit  to  neglect  a  goal, 
is  to  give  up  on  it.  He  taught  us  that  nothing 
less  Vnas\  constant  diligence,  and  continued 
hard  work,  would  t>e  required  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  true  freedom  arxj  equality  for  all  of  our 
Nation's  citizens. 

That  goal— and  that  struggle— did  not  die 
with  Dr.  Kirtg.  It  lives  on  in  the  hearts,  minds, 
and  actions  of  men  arxf  wonr>en  all  over  this 
country  wtK>  share  Dr.  King's  dream  and  are 
workir>g  to  realize  it. 

The  celebration  of  the  tiirttiday  of  Or.  Martin 
Luttier  King,  Jr..  each  January  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  commemorate  a  great  man  wtio 
sacrificed  tiis  life  for  Vne  betterment  of  this 
country  But  It  also  does  something  else — it 
serves  as  a  marker,  a  reminder  to  k>ok  at 
wttat  we've  accomplished,  and  wtiat  we  have 
yet  to  accomplish,  in  meeting  tt>e  goals  ttuit 
Dr.  King  articulated. 

I  am  proud  to  support  H.R.  1385,  whk;h 
makes  permanent  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Federal  Holiday  Commission.  This  Commis- 
sion's purpose  of  perpetuating  arxj  erx:ourag- 
ing  Dr.  King's  works  arxl  ideals  must  continue 

Dr.  King  once  wrote  that  tlwse  who  sat 
down  at  kjrxrh  counters  to  protest  segregation 
"were  in  reality  standing  up  for  the  best  in  tt>e 
American  dream."  By  supportirig  the  perma- 
nent status  of  the  IMartin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Fed- 


eral Holiday  Commission,  we  support  the  pro- 
motkx)  of  those  ideals  that  are  critical  to 
making  America  the  best  it  can  be,  for  all  of 
its  citizens. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
speakir>g  to  an  issue  that  is  of  most  impor- 
tance to  me  and  many  other  Amencans.  I  am 
refering  to  H.R.  1385,  a  measure  which  per- 
manently auttwrizes  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Federal  Holiday  Commission.  I  urge  you  today 
to  join  with  me  to  permariently  authorize  the 
commission. 

The  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  erx:ourages  appropnate  nation- 
wide cerenwnies  arxi  activities  relating  to  the 
observance  of  the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Holi- 
day That  autliority  will  expire  May  1  unless 
we  vote  in  support  of  this  measure. 

It  is  especially  important  at  this  time  in  his- 
tory that  we  preserve  the  memory  of  Amerk:an 
heroes  like  Dr.  King.  We  must  not  allow  his 
memory  ar>d  work  to  be  tainted  with  distor- 
tions by  those  wtro  choose  to  have  selective 
memory.  But  rather  we  must  educate  those 
wIk)  are  uninformed,  particularly  our  young 
people,  of  how  Or.  Kirig's  work  transformed 
the  social  and  political  arena  in  America  and 
of  his  many  contributions  to  world  peace. 

The  Commission  serves  this  purpose  in  a 
nrK>st  positive  way  by  sponsohr>g  viable  activi- 
ties to  commenDorate  his  life. 

I  t)elieve  that  H.R.  1385  has  bipartisan  and 
administration  support  because  Or.  King's 
vision  of  equality  and  justice  is  not  a  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  issue  but  an  American 
issue  which  must  be  cherished  and  remem- 
t}ered.  I  commerxj  you,  Mr.  Speaker  ar>d  the 
tiipartisan  leadership  of  the  house  for  support- 
ing this  measure  and  I  encourage  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  today  in  Vne  passage  of  H.R. 
1385. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1385,  legislation  which  perma- 
nently authorizes  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
Holiday  Commission.  The  King  Commission  is 
chartered  to  encourage  appropriate  nation- 
wide ceremonies  and  activities  relating  to  the 
observance  of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Federal  Holklay. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  measure  Dr. 
King's  contributions  to  this  country.  He 
changed  not  just  ttie  way  we,  as  irKlividuals, 
took  at  each  other,  txjt  the  way  we,  as  a 
Nation,  look  at  ourselves.  He  empowered  the 
powerless:  and  he  instilled  in  alienated  individ- 
uals everywhere  a  sense  of  pride  which  could 
not  t>e  denied.  In  a  time  that  was  so  divisive, 
he  had  the  power  to  unify.  Because  of  Dr. 
Kir>g,  the  world  will  never  be  the  same. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  express  my  feelings 
about  Dr.  King.  He  was  my  personal  friend,  a 
toother,  colleague,  spiritual  leader,  prophet, 
hero  and  just  a  simple  human  being  filled  with 
k}ve,  peace  and  compassion  for  all  mankind. 

The  permanent  authorization  of  the  King 
Commission  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  rich  legacy  of  Dr.  Martin  Luttier 
King.  Jr  Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  1385. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  I  rise  today  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1385,  legislatksn  to  permanently  au- 
thorize the  Martin  Lutf>er  King,  Jr.,  Federal 
HolkJay  Commission.  The  purpose  of  the 
Commission  is  to  coordinate  and  assist  with 


activities  appropriate  to  the  celebration  of 
Reverend  King's  birtfiday. 

We  are  considering  this  legislatkjn  at  a  criti- 
cal time— our  country  Is  experiencing  an 
alarming  growth  in  racial,  ethnic  and  religious 
intolerance.  Now  more  than  ever,  Congress 
must  act  to  recognize  the  importarKO  of  the 
struggle  for  racial  equality. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  impact  of  Rever- 
end Kind's  efforts  to  expand  civil  and  constitu- 
tional rights  to  all  American  citizens  has  had  a 
profourxJ  effect  on  our  society.  His  efforts  not 
only  helped  to  define  the  inequities  within  our 
own  culture,  he  showed  that  nonviolent  dem- 
onstration is  an  effective  means  to  social 
change. 

Despite  the  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  Vne  struggle  for  civil  rights,  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  King  Holiday  Commission  will 
ensure  that  the  effort  to  enfranchise  racial  mi- 
norities will  continue. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  significant 
contributions  Reverend  King  made  during  his 
life.  I  believe  there  is  no  t>etter  way  to  ac- 
knowledge and  support  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights,  than  to  celebrate  the  life  of  Martin 
Luttier  King,  Jr.  Reverend  King  had  a  dream 
for  the  future  of  our  country,  that  dream  has 
yet  to  be  realized.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
the  effort  to  keep  the  noble  goals  of  Reverend 
King's  dream  alive  by  supporting  H.R.  1385. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
H.R.  1385  to  make  permanent  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commission, 
and  to  auttiorize  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$500,000  each  year  from  which  to  manage  its 
task. 

Established  5  years  ago.  the  Commission 
was  given  the  responsibility  of  facilitating  a  na- 
tional holiday  to  commemorate  the  ideas  and 
dreams  that  Dr.  King  fought  and  died  for  on 
behalf  of  many  Americans.  The  Commission 
has  made  great  progress  sirKe  its  inception.  I 
feel  that  we  should  allow  the  Commission  to 
continue  its  mission  of  educating  the  public 
and  expanding  the  message  articulated  by 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  over  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  has  the  need  for  this 
Nation  to  reminisce  the  hard  fought  civil  rights 
battles  of  the  1950's  and  1960's  been  as 
great  as  today  when  it  appears  that  more  inci- 
dents of  racism  and  anti-Semitism  are  evident. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  message  of  nonvio- 
lence aruj  peaceful  coexistence  inspired  us  all 
to  seek  a  higher  level  of  consck>usness. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  has  been  very 
important  over  ttie  last  few  years.  It  has  or- 
chestrated numerous  ceremonies,  seminars, 
speakers,  arid  activities  open  to  all  Americans 
to  educate  them  on  the  ideals  of  equality,  jus- 
tice, and  fraternity  that  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
hekf  with  conviction.  I  think  tfiat  it  is  important 
that  the  legacy  of  Dr.  King  be  carried  over 
from  generatk>n  to  generation  for  our  Nation's 
posterity. 

We  want  the  truth  to  t)e  known  of  this  great 
African-American  and  his  contribution  to  this 
country.  The  permanent  establishment  of  this 
Commission  will  ensure  that  all  Americans  of 
this  day  and  time  as  well  as  tf>ose  of  tomor- 
row will  know  of  Dr.  King's  outstanding  ac- 
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complishments, and  his  commitment  to  human 
rights. 

Let  me  conclude  by  stating  that  Dr.  King  be- 
lieved that  a  person  must  be  measured  by  the 
content  of  their  character,  in  the  same  terms 
a  great  nation  is  measured  by  the  conviction 
of  its  outstanding  citizens.  If  we  are  to  in  fact 
remain  a  great  nation,  we  must  allow  the 
Commission  to  continue  its  task  of  raising  the 
consciousness  of  all  Americans  about  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  Dr.  King. 

I  urge  Members  to  join  me  and  my  col- 
leagues in  our  efforts  to  keep  the  noble 
dreams  of  a  great  American  alive.  I  ask  that 
you  vote  for  H.R.  1385. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal 
HolkJay  Commission  Act.  I  would  like  to  thank 
and  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Population,  Congressman  Thomas 
Sawyer,  and  Congressman  John  Conyers 
for  their  dedication  and  commitment  to  making 
the  Commission  permanent. 

In  1964,  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Holiday 
Commission  was  established  to  inspire  nation- 
wkle  activittes  in  recognition  of  the  first  Feder- 
al legal  holiday  honoring  Dr.  King.  At  that  time, 
29  States  observed  the  birthday  of  Reverend 
King.  This  year,  43  States  and  over  100  for- 
eign countries  recognize  ar>d  celetxate  his 
birthday.  Cleariy,  a  diversity  of  cultures,  races, 
and  nationalities  embrace  the  legacy  and  ide- 
ology of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  expressed 
most  significantly  by  his  philosophy  of  nonvio- 
lence in  the  civil  rights  movement. 

If  legislatkjn  is  not  enacted  to  make  the 
Commission  permanent,  the  Commission's  au- 
thorization is  scheduled  to  expire  this  month. 
As  a  result  of  the  dedication  and  commitment 
of  the  Commisskin,  the  dream  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  is  being  realized  by  a  new 
generatk}n  of  young  people.  The  Commission 
provides  a  broad  variety  of  services  to  almost 
every  segment  of  our  society  including,  tuX 
not  limited  to,  voter  registration,  educational 
youth  conferences,  community  hunger  pro- 
grams, and  drug  abuse  assistance.  In  additk>n. 
the  Commission  provides  assistance  to  vari- 
ous State,  munk:ipal,  and  international  organi- 
zations promoting  peace  and  goodwill 
throughout  our  Nation  and  across  international 
boundaries. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commission  will  ensure 
that  the  legacy  of  Dr.  King  will  be  respectfully 
rememl)ered  and  that  his  dream  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  be  treated  equally  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color,  gender  or  socioeconomic  status 
will  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commission  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R. 1385. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quonmi  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  917 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  917. 
Inadvertently  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  has  placed 
my  name  on  that  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATURAL  GAS  WELLHEAD 
DECONTROL  ACT  OP  1989 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1722)  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate  well- 
head price  and  nonprice  controls  on 
the  first  sale  of  natural  gas.  and  to 
make  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  such  act,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 1722 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hottse  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Gas 
WeUhead  Decontrol  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  DEREGULATION  OF  FIRST  SALES  OF  NATU- 
RAL GAS. 

(a)  Interim  Elimikation  of  Certain  Max- 
imum Lawful  Pricks.— Section  121  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
3331)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection. 

•'(f)  Additional  Decontrol.— The  provi- 
sions of  subtitle  A  respecting  the  maximum 
lawful  price  for  a  first  sale  of  natural  gas 
shall  cease  to  apply  to  natural  gas  described 
in  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Expired,  terminated,  or  post-enact- 
ment contracts.— In  the  case  of  natural  gas 
to  which  no  first  sale  contract  applies  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Wellhead  Decontrol  Act  of  1989.  subtitle  A 
shall  not  apply  to  any  first  sale  of  such  nat- 
ural gas  delivered  on  or  after  the  first  day 
after  such  date  of  enactment. 

"(2)  Expiring  or  terminating  con- 
tracts.—In  the  case  of  natural  gas  to  which 
a  first  sale  contract  applies  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Wellhead  De- 
control Act  of  1989,  but  to  which  such  con- 
tract ceases  to  apply  after  such  date  of  en- 
actment, subtitle  A  shall  not  apply  to  any 
first  sale  of  such  natural  gas  delivered  after 
such  contract  ceases  to  apply. 

"(3)  Certain  renegotiated  contracts.— In 
the  case  of  natural  gas  to  which  a  first  sale 
contract  applies  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Wellhead  Decontrol  Act  of 
1989,  where  the  parties  have  expressly 
agreed  In  writing  after  March  23.  1989.  that 
all  or  part  of  the  gas  sold  under  such  con- 
tract shall  not  be  subject  to  any  maximum 
lawful  price  under  subtitle  A  after  a  speci- 


fied date,  subtitle  A  shall  not  apply  to  any 
first  sale  of  the  natural  gas  subject  to  such 
express  agreement  delivered  on  or  after  the 
date  so  specified,  except  that  subtitle  A 
shall  not  cease  to  apply  to  any  such  natural 
gas  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas  Well- 
head Decontrol  Act  of  1989. 

"(4)  Newly  spudded  wells.— In  the  case  of 
natural  gas  produced  from  a  well  the  sur- 
face drilling  of  which  began  after  March  23, 
1989.  subtitle  A  shall  not  apply  to  any  first 
sale  of  such  natural  gas  delivered  on  or 
after  the  first  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Natural  Gas  WeUhead  Decon- 
trol Act  of  1989. 

For  purix>ses  of  this  sul>sectlon.  a  first  sale 
contract  applies  to  natural  gas  when  the 
seller  has  a  contractual  obligation  to  deliver 
such  natural  gas  under  such  contract.". 

(b)  Permanent  Elimination  op  Wellhead 
Price  Controls.— Title  I  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3311-3333)  is 
repealed,  effective  on  January  1,  1993. 

SEC    3.    TECHNICAL    AND    CONFORMING    AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Amendments  Efpective  Upon  Enact- 
ment.—The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  table  of  contents  In  section  Kb) 
(15  U.S.C.  3301  note)  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  Item  relating  to  section  315.  by 
striking  "Contract  duration;  filing"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Piling";  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  Item  relating  to  section 
507. 

(2)  Section  315  (15  U.S.C.  3375)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  the  section  heading,  by  striking 
"CONTRACT  DURATION;";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "(a)  Contract  I>uha- 
TioN.— "  and  all  that  follows  through  "(b) 
Filing  of  Contracts  and  Ancillary  Agree- 
ments.—". 

(3)  Section  502(d)  (15  U.S.C.  3412(d))  is  re- 

(4)  Section  504(b)  (15  U.S.C.  3414(b))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (2)"; 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (3);  and 

(C)  In  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)". 

(5)  Section  506(d)  (15  U.S.C.  3416(d))  is  re- 
pcftlfid. 

(6)  Section  507  (15  VS.C.  3417)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(7)  Section  601  (15  U.S.C.  3431)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(lME)  to 
read  as  follows:  

"(E)  Certain  additional  natural  gas.— 
For  purposes  of  section  Kb)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.  the  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
under  such  Act  shall  not  apply  solely  by 
reason  of  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas  which 
Is  committed  or  dedicated  to  Interstate  com- 
merce as  of  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  Is  not  sul>- 
ject  to  a  maximum  lawful  price  under  sul>- 
title  A  of  title  I  by  reason  of  section  121(f). 
effective  as  of  the  date  such  gas  ceases  to  be 
subject  to  such  maximum  lawful  price."; 
and 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)(2).  by  striking  "pur- 
chase of  natural  gas"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "under  section  202), "  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "purchase  of  natural  gas  If. 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such 
amount  is  deemed  to  be  just  and  reasonable 
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for  purposes  of  sections  4  and  5  of  such 
Act.". 

(b)  AMKiTDiCKirrs  E^txctive  on  Jaitdary  1. 
1993.— Effective  on  January  1,  1993.  the 
Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
aa  follows: 

(1)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  Kb) 
(15  n.S.C.  3301  note)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  items  relating  to  title  I  and  section  503. 

(2)  Section  312(c)  (15  U.S.C.  3372(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  "any  natural  gas"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "(3)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  natural  gas". 

(3)  Section  313  (15  U.S.C.  3373)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ",  as  such  section  was  in 
effect  on  January  1.  1989"  after  "section 
107(c)"  both  places  It  appears,  and  after 
"secUon  105<bH3KB)"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears. 

(4)  Section  501(c)  (15  U.S.C.  3411(c))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(5)  Section  503  (15  U.S.C.  3413)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(6)  Section  504(a)  (15  U.S.C.  3414(a))  is 
amended  by  strildng  "person"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "to  otherwise"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "person  to". 

(7)  Section  601  (15  U.S.C.  3431)  is  amend- 


(A)  by  amending  subsection  (aXlKA)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Application  to  first  sales.— For  pur- 
poses of  section  Kb)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
the  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
such  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  natural  gas 
solely  by  reason  of  any  first  sale  of  such 
natural  gas.": 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (E) 
of  subsection  (aK  1 ): 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  of  subsection  (aMl)  as  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C).  respectively: 

(D)  in  subsection  (aHl)(C)  (as  redesignat- 
ed by  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph), 
by  striking  "subparagraph  (A),  (B).  or  (C)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)"; 

(E)  by  amending  subsection  (b)(l)(A>  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  First  sales.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  subsection,  for  purposes  of 
sections  4  and  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  any 
amount  paid  in  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas 
shall  be  deemend  to  be  just  and  reasona- 
ble.": and 

(F)  in  subsection  (bXlKD).  by  striking  "if 
such  amount  does  not  exceed  the  applicable 
maximum  lawful  price  establisheid  under 
tlUe  I  of  this  Act". 

(8)  Section  602(a)  (15  U.S.C.  3432(a))  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "Adthority  To  Prescribe 
Lower"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Au- 
thoritt  To  Prescribe";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "which  does  not  exceed  the 
applicable  maximum  lawful  price,  if  any. 
under  title  I  of  this  Act". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Idr.  MOORHEAO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
MooEHXAO]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1722,  the  Natural 
Gas  Wellhead  Decontrol  Act  of  1989, 
is  bipartisan  consensus  legislation  to 
end  all  remaining  price  controls  on 
wellhead  sales  of  natural  gas  by  the 
end  of  1992. 

With  30  cosponsors  from  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  it  unit^ 
members  from  producing  and  consum- 
ing regions  who  used  to  disagree  on 
this  once  contentious  issue. 

The  bill  now  before  us  is  identical  to 
that  reported  without  controversy  by 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
last  week,  with  the  addition  of  the 
technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  to 
briefly  discuss  technical  provisions  of 
the  final  bill  which  were  not  in  the 
committee-reported  version  of  the  bill 
and  thus  are  not  discussed  in  the 
report.  They  are  nevertheless  impor- 
tant, and  involve  the  interrelation  of 
contract  expiration,  price  decontrol 
imder  the  NGPA.  and  the  end  of  non- 
price  regulation  under  the  Natural 
fyflj*  Act 

The  bill  repeals  title  I  of  the  NGPA 
effective  January  1,  1993,  and  makes 
nonprice  regulation  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act— such  as  certificate,  abandon- 
ment, and  rate  filing  requirements— in- 
applicable to  first  sales  of  natural  gas 
as  of  the  same  date. 

The  bill  also  removes  certain  catego- 
ries of  first  sales  from  NGPA  and 
NGA  regulation  prior  to  1993. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  gas  to 
which  a  first  sales  contract  applied  on 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  but  to 
which  such  contract  ceases  to  apply 
after  such  date,  NGPA  price  ceUings 
become  inapplicable  to  first  sales  of 
such  gas  "delivered  after  such  contract 
ceases  to  apply,"  and  nonprice  regula- 
tion under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  NGA 
ceases  to  apply  "effective  as  of  the 
date"  such  gas  ceased  to  be  subject  to 
the  NGPA  ceiling  price. 

Accordingly,  NGPA  ceiling  prices— 
which  but  for  the  bill  would  apply  to 
gas  delivered  in  a  particular  month- 
cease  to  apply  to  gas  delivered  in  a 
first  sale  after  the  date  of  contract  ex- 
piration. 

In  addition,  nonprice  regulation 
under  the  NGA  would  become  inappli- 
cable as  of  the  date  the  gas  ceases  to 
be  subject  to  NGPA  ceiling  prices— 
that  is.  as  of  the  date  of  contract  expi- 
ration, without  regard  to  whether  or 
not  deliveries  of  gas  occurred  on  that 
date. 

In  sum,  all  three  legal  events — con- 
tract, expiration,  NGPA  price  decon- 
trol, and  the  end  of  NGA  regulation— 
cKxur  simultaneously. 

Finally,  the  structure  of  the  bill  is 
that  this  decontrol  prcKess  (xx:urs  on 
an  interim  basis  until  January  1,  1993, 


under  section  2(a)  of  the  bill  and  new      •■ 
NGPA  section  601(a)(1)(E). 

Then  on  and  after  that  date  decon- 
trol is  made  comprehensive  by  the  op- 
eration of  section  2(b)  of  the  bill  and 
new  NGPA  section  601(a)(1)(A).  which 
serves  as  a  permanent  repealer  of  the 
control  system  that  evolved  in  the 
wake  of  the  PhUlips  decision,  347  U.S. 
672(1954). 

This  bill  is  supported  by  northern, 
eastern,  and  midwestem  local  gas  utili- 
ties and  interstate  pipelines  which  pre- 
viously opposed  complete  wellhead  de- 
control, as  well  as  by  producers  who 
have  supported  it. 

Many  sweeping  procompetitive 
changes  in  the  gas  industry  have  made 
it  possible  to  reach  this  substantial 
consensus: 

The  partial  gas  decontrol  we  experi- 
enced in  1985  did  not  raise  prices  as 
many  consumers  feared,  but  has  in- 
stead as  oil  prices  declined,  helped 
lower  gas  wellhead  prices  by  $1  per 
thousand  cubic  feet— a  30  percent 
drop. 

These  lower  wellhead  prices  have 
been  largely  passed  through  to  all  con- 
sumers, including  our  captive  residen- 
tial consumers. 

A  more  competitive  pipeline  trans- 
portation industry  has  spread  lower 
wellhead  prices  evenly  to  all  buyers, 
and  spurred  (ompetition  between  nat- 
ural gas  and  decontrolled  oil. 

Most  of  the  remaining  gas  ceiling 
prices  have  now  escalated  far  out  of 
touch  with  reality,  to  levels  several 
dollars  above  current  prices,  and  now 
function  only  as  a  price  support 
system  for  some  producers. 

Even  the  cheap  old  interstate  gas— 
which  consumers  once  urged  l>e  tight- 
ly controlled  forever— is  now  no  longer 
cheap:  It  now  costs  more  than  the  av- 
erage price  of  all  other  gas,  and  as  old 
wells  have  become  depleted  now  con- 
stitutes only  5  percent  of  our  total 
supply. 

Over  90  percent  of  all  U.S.  gas  sup- 
plies are  now  effectively  decontrolled. 
That's  why  this  measure  only  modest- 
ly changes  the  current  situation. 

It  also  tells  us  the  1978  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act,  our  existing  gas  control 
law.  is  no  longer  shielding  consumers 
from  market  prices. 

This  law  now  only  misdirects  drilling 
capital  into  low-flowing  wells  that  it 
makes  artifically  lucrative,  and  away 
from  higher-volume  wells  that  it 
makes  artifically  unprofitable. 

More  efficient  gas  production  at 
lower  prices  is  a  progressive,  pr(x:on- 
sumer  step.  It  will  help  lower  our 
growing  oil  imports,  and  will  help  on 
looming  clean  air  and  new  electric  gen- 
eration problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1722  will  modestly 
improve  U.S.  energy  production.  Even 
the  few  groups  who  oppose  this  bill 
concede  it  will  not  raise  consumer 
prices.  Natural  gas  does  not  deserve 
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the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
last  commodity  still  under  Federal 
price  controls.  It  has  too  much  to  con- 
tribute. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote 
today  to  give  this  promising  fuel  an 
even  brighter  future. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1722.  the  Natural  Gas  Decontrol 
Act  of  1989.  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp], 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Until  this  Congress,  a  consensus  on 
how  to  remove  the  remaining  wellhead 
price  controls  on  natural  gas  eluded 
us.  There  is  no  secret  that  this  was 
once  a  contentious  issue,  but  that  is 
now  ancient  history.  Today,  trade  as- 
sociations representing  each  of  the 
three  segments  of  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry—producers, pipelines,  and  local 
distribution  companies— support  H.R. 
1722.  The  bill  is  cosponsored  by  30 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  it  comes  to  the 
floor  today  after  unanimous  voice 
votes  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee.  The  bill  also  has  the 
administration's  support. 

H.R.  1722  is  a  compromise  between 
those  of  us  who  favor  repealing  the  re- 
maining price  controls  upon  enact- 
ment smd  those  who  favored  5-year 
transition  period.  This  bill  would 
gradually  decontrol  natural  gas  still 
subject  to  regulation  between  now  and 
the  end  of  1992.  In  the  Interim  period 
beginning  upon  enactment,  natural 
gas  would  be  decontrolled  as  contracts 
expire,  terminate,  or  are  renegotiated. 
Price  ceilings  would  also  be  removed 
from  natural  gas  not  subject  to  a  con- 
tract on  enactment  and  natural  gas 
produced  from  wells  drilled  March  23, 
1989.  All  price  controls  would  be  re- 
pealed on  January  1,  1993. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  we  are 
here  today  with  this  bill  is  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  several  years  dem- 
onstrates that  decontrol  brings  lower 
prices  to  consumers  while  promoting 
efficient  long-term  supplies. 

On  January  1,  1985,  price  controls 
were  removed  from  so-called  new  gas 
pursuant  to  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978.  According  to  the  Energy 
Information  Administration,  the  aver- 
age wellhead  price  declined  by  35  per- 
cent between  1984,  the  last  full  year 
before  partial  decontrol,  and  1988. 
These  savings  were  passed  through  to 
consumers.  Between  1984  and  1988, 
residential  rates  declined  14  percent, 
while  the  reduction  was  16  percent  for 
commercial  customers,  and  26  percent 
for  both  industrial  users  and  electric 
utlUties. 

We  can  expect  a  continuation  of 
generally  lower  prices  under  today's 
market  conditions  If  this  bill  becomes 
law.  Fully  94  percent  of  the  natural 
gas  deUvered  in  1988  was  effectively 


decontrolled.  This  is  because  60  per- 
cent was  no  longer  subject  to  controls, 
while  most  of  that  legally  subject  to 
controls  actually  sold  for  less  than  the 
maximum  lawful  prices  set  by  the 
NGPA. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important 
that  we  pass  this  legislation  in  light  of 
the  key  role  natural  gas  can  play  as  a 
clean  burning  fossil  fuel.  Thus,  H.R. 
1722  is  sound  energy  policy  and  wise 
environmental  protection  legislation. 
Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  1722,  as  amended,  and  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Moorhead]  for  his  dedication  and 
his  hard  work  to  help  make  this  possi- 
ble, especially  in  leading  the  Members 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar],  who  has 
been  very  effective  on  many  natural 
gas  issues  over  the  years,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  one  before  us  now. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  start  off  by  commending  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Sharp],  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell], 
and  also  our  Republican  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce for  this  day. 

My  colleagues  and  fellow  Oklaho- 
mans,  I  bring  you  good  news  today. 
Today's  action,  by  ridding  ourselves  of 
the  final  regulations  on  natural  gas,  is 
indeed  good  news  not  only  for  produc- 
ers of  natural  gas.  but  more  impor- 
tantly, for  consumers.  By  lifting  these 
controls  on  taking  off  the  distorted 
regulations  which  have  controlled  this 
market  for  too  long,  we  are  saying  to 
those  producers  that  we  believe  the 
free  markets  system  is  indeed  the 
right  system  by  which  to  get  them 
back  into  the  fields  and  that  for  our 
consumers  that  we  will  provide  a  qual- 
ity as  well  as  quantity  product  this 
action. 

We  have  fought  long  since  1978  to 
lift  these  regulations,  and  though  It 
has  been  a  long,  hard  fight,  I  think 
what  is  most  interesting  about  the 
debate  today  as  we  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, it  is  without  much  controversy. 

Hopefully,  today's  action  will  lead  us 
to  a  lesson  and  that  lesson  is  that  the 
free  market  system  alone  Is  the  best 
system  by  which  to  determine  energy 
prices  throughout  our  country  and 
that  it  will  provide  the  greatest 
amount  of  resources  at  the  cheapest 
prices. 

I  want  to  commend  all  those  who 
have  been  involved  in  this  process  and 
I  look  forward  to  a  free  market  with 
natural  gas. 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lent],  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1722,  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Decontrol  Act  of  1989.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Sharp]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar],  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moor- 
head] for  their  hard  work  in  forging 
this  compromise.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  natural 
gas  decontrol  is  proconsumer,  proen- 
vlronment  legislation.  President  Bush 
recommended  natural  gas  decontrol, 
as  has  Energy  Secretary  James  D. 
Watkins. 

Natural  gas  is  Important  to  the 
Northeast  because  of  the  demand  for 
new  sources  of  environmentally  benign 
energy.  A  March  8,  1989  editorial  in 
Newsday  endorsed  natural  gas  decon- 
trol, and  pointed  out  that: 

The  perverse  effect  of  controls  has  been 
to  keep  old  and  cheap  gas  in  the  ground 
while  uncontrolled  and  thus  more  expensive 
gas  is  sold  instead.  By  now.  however,  even 
new  gas  is  selling  below  its  old  price  ceilings 
because  oil  prices  are  relatively  low. 

The  structure  of  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry has  changed  dramatically  in 
recent  years.  The  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  has  increased 
competition  in  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas.  Prior  to  these  reforms, 
pipelines  served  a  dual  role.  Pipelines 
not  only  transported  natural  gas.  they 
also  acted  as  merchants,  buying  natu- 
ral gas  from  producers  and  reselling  it 
to  local  utilities. 

Under  FERC's  open  access  policies, 
pipelines  now  face  competition  as  mer- 
chants from  brokers  and  other  Inter- 
mediaries. As  a  result,  the  local  utUl- 
ties  which  serve  our  constituents  can 
shop  around  in  the  spot  market.  Fully 
73  percent  of  the  natural  gas  deUvered 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1988  was  trans- 
ported by  pipelines  but  owned  by 
others.  This  share  of  the  market  was 
only  37  percent  in  1986  and  5  percent 
in  1983.  ,        „^     ^ 

The  partial  decontrol  of  wellhead 
prices  in  1985.  and  the  growing  compe- 
tition in  transportation,  demonstrates 
the  advantages  of  a  market-based 
energy  policy.  H.R.  1722  completes  the 
process  of  natural  gas  decontrol  at  the 
wellhead.  It  is  a  bipartisan  consensus 
bill  which  is  worthy  of  our  support. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  TauzinI.  and  I  want  to  espe- 
cially commend  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  who  has  been 
very  skilled  in  his  leadership  on  this 
issue,  as  on  so  many  others.  It  is  an 
issue  of  longstanding  importance  to 
him  and  to  his  constituents. 
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Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  commend  my  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]  for 
the  effort  that  he  has  made  this  year 
and  over  the  years  on  this  critical 
issue  of  natural  gas,  and  particularly 
for  bringing  this  issue  to  the  floor 
today,  and  to  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell] 
on  his  efforts  and  for  the  efforts  of 
the  minority,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moorhead],  the  gen- 
tleoian  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent], 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Damnemeyer]  for  their  great  ef- 
forts as  we  have  all  come  together  on 
thisbiU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  that  as 
>we  now  debate  in  a  bipartisan  collegial 
way  the  final  undoing  of  the  regula- 
tions by  which  natural  gas  prices  have 
been  set  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  all  the  years  since  the  crisis  of  the 
seventies,  that  there  will  be  some 
debate  as  to  the  effect  of  what  we  do 
today.  Some  will  argue  that  it  will 
produce  lower  prices  in  natural  gas. 
Some  will  argue  that  it  will  eventually 
produce  higher  prices  in  natural  gas. 

Let  me  point  out  for  the  Record 
that  what  we  do  today  has  a  much 
more  important  aspect  to  it  than 
whether  or  not  the  price  of  gas  will  go 
up  or  down  in  the  short  or  long  term. 
The  important  aspect  about  what  we 
do  today  is  the  effect  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  natural  gas  for  America  as  we 
face  an  uncertain  future  in  oil  sup- 
plies. I  think  it  is  clear  that  oil  prices 
are  rising  today  and  they  are  rising 
not  Just  because  a  bunch  of  nations 
got  together  in  Geneva  and  decided,  as 
members  of  OPEC,  that  the  price  of 
oil  should  go  up,  that  they  were  going 
to  limit  their  production  for  a  time. 
The  price  of  oil  is  going  up  because 
world  supplies  of  oil  are  limited.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  major  fields  of  oil 
production  worldwide  have  peaked 
out.  It  is  the  best  predictions  of  our 
experts  that  the  price  of  oil  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  into  the  next  decade. 

Natural  gas  will  play  an  important 
role  as  a  substitute  fuel  for  America  if 
only  we  have  the  good  sense  to  turn 
lose  the  free  market  forces  that  will 
bring  that  natural  gas  to  the  markets 
of  our  country. 

Second,  we  are  in  I  think  a  new  eval- 
uation in  this  country  of  ours  as  to 
what  we  bum  and  how  we  bum  energy 
to  produce  the  source  of  power  for  our 
Nation's  businesses  and  industries  and 
homes. 

As  we  look  and  reexamine  our  ten- 
dencies in  America  to  use  one  fuel  or 
another,  we  are  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  the  burning  of 
those  fuels  in  our  environment.  In- 
creasingly we  are  concerned  about  acid 
rain,  increasingly  about  global  warm- 
ing, increasingly  we  are  concemed 
about  polluting  the  air  that  is  so  pre- 
cious to  our  lives  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world.  Increasingly  clean 
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natural  gas  will  play  a  part  in  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  these  environmental 
problems  that  face  the  issues  of  clean 
air  and  all  Americans  on  this  vital  con- 
cern. Increasingly  then  natural  gas 
should  and  will  be  a  part  of  America's 
energy  future. 
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What  are  we  to  do  about  it?  We  have 
encouraged  many,  many  hearings  on 
this  issue  over  the  years,  and  since 
1980,  when  I  first  came  to  Congress 
determined  to  try  to  do  what  we  are 
going  to  do  today,  we  have  heard  in 
testimony  that  there  was  as  much  as 
50  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
waiting  to  be  developed  in  old  fields 
around  America  if  only  we  had  the 
good  sense  to  unravel  the  system  of 
Federal  controls.  Today,  as  we  unravel 
it,  we  make  possible  for  America  that 
50  trillion  cubic  feet. 

For  the  old  fields  of  Louisiana,  a 
mature  gas  State,  we  say.  "Go  back  to 
work."  We  say  to  the  drillers,  the  pro- 
ducers, the  people  who  invest  in  gas 
wells.  "Go  back  into  those  old  oil  fields 
and  produce  that  natural  gas  for 
America."  We  say,  in  effect,  "America, 
you  are  going  to  need  the  natural  gas 
from  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana  and 
Texas  and  Colorado  and  Alaska;  you 
will  need  our  natural  gas,"  and  with 
this  unraveling  of  the  Federal  con- 
trols, we  say  that  we  will  be  able  to  go 
back  and  produce  it.  That  is  the  kind 
of  spirit  I  want  to  see  in  America,  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  con- 
suming public  and  the  producing 
public  in  this  vital  area  of  energy. 

Today  is,  indeed,  good  news  for 
America,  not  just  for  Louisiana,  which 
sorely  awaits  a  signal  to  go  back  to 
work,  but  for  America,  which  will 
sorely  need  the  product  that  we  in 
Louisiana  will  produce  in  natural  gas 
to  continue  this  Nation  on  a  great  and 
bright  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  for  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  floor.  It  is  a  big  day  for  me  person- 
nally,  the  gentleman  knows  that,  be- 
cause we  have  fought  for  this  bill  for  a 
long,  long  time.  It  is  a  big  day  for 
many  of  us  who  will  speak  on  the 
issue.  It  is  a  big  day  for  America,  too, 
and  the  part  the  gentleman  played  in 
bringing  this  to  the  floor  is  one  which 
many  of  us  will  be  grateful  for  forever. 
This  is  good  news  not  Just  for  Louisi- 
ana but  for  Indiana  and  for  all  parts 
of  this  country,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  brining  it  to  the  floor 
today. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer],  who  has 
worked  so  hard  on  this  legislation  for 
the  past  4  Congresses. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Joint  in 
the  support  of  urging  my  colleagues  to 


support  H.R.  1722.  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  in  that  it  is  amend- 
ed, and  it  will  be  repealed,  and  we  will 
look  forward  in  this  country  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  vital  product  which 
we  hope  will  help  establish  energy  in- 
dependence for  this  country. 

Let  me  extend  my  thanks  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp],  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Din- 
gell]. the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  for  the 
leadership  that  they  have  exhibited. 

Many  of  us  on  this  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  have  at- 
tempted to  bring  this  day  into  exis- 
stence,  and  we  are  grateful  to  be  able 
to  stand  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  explain  to  our  colleagues 
what  we  are  about. 

There  has  been  a  historical  argu- 
ment between  competing  forces  in  this 
country  on  this  issue.  Memt)ers  from 
energy  States,  and  I  include  myself  as 
a  Member  from  California  in  that  cat- 
egory, have  long  said  to  the  people  of 
Congress  that  we  believe  that  market 
forces  are  best  able  to  determine  the 
price  and  quantity  of  this  product.  On 
the  other  side  of  that  coin  have  been 
the  representatives  from  what  could 
be  described  as  the  consuming  States, 
that  is.  nonenergy  producing  States 
and  highly  urbanized,  in  the  North- 
east and  the  upper  Midwest,  who  have 
said,  "In  order  to  protect  our  consum- 
ers from  being  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  producers  of  this  product,  we  are 
all  better  served  by  price  controls."  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  these  two  con- 
flicting opinions  are  still  to  be  argued 
for  the  history  books,  but  they  are  no 
longer  relevant  for  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  sides  feel  they 
have  reached  a  sensible  agreement  in 
this  measure.  This  Member  from  Cali- 
fornia frankly  would  have  preferred  to 
see  a  date  of  deregulation  that  would 
be  like,  tomorrow  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock.  Unfortunately,  it  will  not 
happen  until  January  1993,  but  that  is 
part  of  the  legislation  process  of  ac- 
commodation and  compromise. 

We  Americans,  I  believe,  can  look 
forward  to  increased  production  of 
natural  gas,  between  IS  and  30  trillion 
cubic  feet  that  will  come  into  our 
energy  base  that  we  would  otherwise 
never  have  received  but  for  this  step 
we  are  taking  today.  That  is  between  1 
and  2  years  of  the  use  in  this  Nation 
today  of  natural  gas. 

In  an  area  of  noncompliance  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  that  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  in  southern  California,  this 
measure  also  has  significance,  because 
to  the  extent  that  this  Nation  pro- 
duces more  of  its  cleanest  fuel,  natural 
gas,  to  that  extent,  we  are  moving 
down  the  road  of  reducing  pollution, 
reducing  nonattaiimient  areas  in  this 
country,  one  of  which,  the  most  exten- 
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sive   example   of   which   is   southern 
California. 

There  is  a  long  Journey  ahead  for 
this  legislation.  We  hope  it  will  suc- 
cessfully pass  the  House  today,  and  we 
hope  that  the  U.S.  Senate  will  take  it 
up  expeditiously,  and  we  hope  within 
the  next  30  to  60  days  to  be  part  of  a 
signing  ceremony  whereby  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Bush, 
will  be  able  to  say  properly  that  this 
step  in  increasing  the  energy  base  of 
the  country  is  a  major  energy  step  of 
his  administration  and,  as  a  result  of  a 
bipartisan  effort  here  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  White 
House,  I  believe  that  we  have  a  signifi- 
cant chance  of  achieving  that  objec- 
tive for  the  Bush  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  a  biparti- 
san coalition  of  my  colleagues,  many  of  whom 
serve  on  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, in  support  of  H.R.  1722.  the  Natural  Gas 
Decontrol  Act  of  1989.  This  bill  was  unani- 
mously reported  out  of  the  committee  and  has 
attracted  the  support  of  Members  from  all  re- 
gions of  the  country,  and  unlike  past  years, 
the  producing,  transporting,  and  distributing 
segments  of  the  natural  gas  industry  have 
come  to  a  consensus  as  well  and  have 
agreed  to  support  this  legislation. 

In  his  first  budget  message  to  the  Congress, 
President  Bush  stated  that  "at  long  last  the 
Federal  Government  should  fully  decontrol 
natural  gas."  Today  we  are  taking  a  great 
step  toward  ending  a  35-year  era  of  Federal 
regulation  in  the  natural  gas  industry.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Phil 
Sharp,  the  ranking  minority  member,  Carlos 
MOORHEAD,  and  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  worked  together  to  change  the  structure 
of  the  gas  market.  Many  of  us  have  a  long 
history  of  struggling  with  conflicting  approach- 
es to  implement  these  changes. 

Competitive  changes  in  industry  which  re- 
sulted from  the  partial  decontrol  of  natural 
gas,  implemented  on  January  1,  1985,  have 
opened  the  door  to  today's  consensus.  The 
natural  gas  resource  base  in  the  United  States 
is  vast.  At  cun-ent  consumption  rates,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  we  have  a  35-year  supply  of  natu- 
ral gas  with  costs  of  less  than  $3  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  The  elimination  of  wellhead 
price  controls  over  the  next  3V2  years  will 
create  a  healthy  and  competitive  gas  market, 
stimulate  increased  exploration  and  produc- 
tion, ensure  reliable  supplies,  and  give  the 
consumer  competitive  low  priced  gas  consist- 
ent with  long-term  supply  reliability. 

Today,  approximately  90  percent  of  gas 
supplies  are  decontrolled.  When  partial  decon- 
trol was  implemented  in  January  1985,  gas 
prices  did  not  skyrocket  as  was  feared;  in- 
stead, as  oil  prices  fell,  gas  prices  dropped  by 
approximately  30  percent  The  result  benefits 
the  consumer.  While  natural  gas  prices  fluctu- 
ate during  the  year,  residential,  commercial, 
industrial,  and  electric  utility  gas  consumers  in 
1 988  paid  prices  that  were  lower  than  those  in 
1984,  before  partial  decontrol. 

According  to  the  Energy  Information  Admin- 
istration, residential  prices  have  declined  from 
$6.05  per  thousand  cubic  feet  [MCF]  in  De- 
cember 1984  to  $5.20  in  December  1988,  a 
14-percent  reduction.  Commercial  rates  de- 


clined from  $5.60  per  thousand  cubic  feet  in 
December  1984  to  $4.70  in  December  1988,  a 
reduction  of  16  percent.  The  decline  in  rates 
for  industrial  users  showed  a  reduction  of  26 
percent  as  prices  fell  from  $4.25  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  in  1984  to  $3.13  in  December  1988. 
The  price  of  gas  to  electric  utilities  went  from 
$3.64  in  December  1984  to  $2.68  in  Decem- 
ber 1988.  The  lower  rates  from  industrial 
users  and  electric  utilities  reflect  lower  deliv- 
ery costs,  greater  fuel  switching  capability, 
and  more  spot  market  purchases. 

As  a  Memtjer  from  southern  California,  the 
environmental  problem  in  the  Los  Angeles 
basin  is  a  sensitive  subject  of  considerable 
concern  to  many  of  us.  It  is  important  to  take 
every  possible  step  to  improve  our  air  quality. 
Lower  priced  gas  production  will  help  to 
reduce  air  pollution  by  encouraging  the  use  of 
this  particular  clean  and  efficient  fuel  source. 
Although  I,  along  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Department  of  Energy,  would 
have  preferred  to  see  Immediate  decontrol, 
the  consensus  adopted  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  receives  my  strong 
support.  Again,  I  commend  each  of  my  col- 
leagues who  worked  hard  to  reach  this  con- 
sensus. I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  supporting 
H.R.  1722.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  this  lan- 
guage adopted  by  the  Senate  and  signed  into 
law  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Oxley]. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moorhead],  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Barton],  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer], 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fields],  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Sharp],  and  others  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  as  one  who 
comes  from  a  consuming  State  as  well 
as  a  producing  State  with  a  memory  of 
the  winter  of  1978  in  Ohio  still  ringing 
strongly  in  my  ears,  when  we  faced  a 
natural-gas  shortage  in  Ohio  partly 
because  of  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
but  more  importantly  because  of  arti- 
ficial shortages  created  by  overregula- 
tion,  when  we  saw  thousands  of  people 
in  my  home  State  laid  off  work, 
schools  closed,  because  they  could  not 
get  natural  gas  to  heat  the  buildings, 
and  a  situation  that  never  should  have 
happened. 

We  were  told  at  that  time,  I  recall, 
that  we  had  that  shortage  because 
there  was  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  in 
the  ground,  that  we  were  quickly  nm- 
ning  out  of  that  heating  product  and. 
as  a  result,  we  had  to  look  for  other 
sources  of  energy.  Uttle  did  we  know 
that  by  this  time,  and  shortly  even 
before  this  time,  we  would  have  a  glut 
of  natural  gas  and  that  we  would  be 
here  today  recognizing  that  the  old 
nostrums  of  regtilation  meaning  lower 
prices  and  more  availability  had  gone 
by  the  wayside,  and  we  were  now  in  a 
situation  where  we  could  provide 
States  like  Ohio  with  a  steady  supply 


of  natural  gas  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
and  that  is  all  we  wanted  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  learned  in  the 
last  10  or  11  years,  and  we  have  ap- 
plied those  lessons  today  in  this  legis- 
lation. We  are  happy  to  be  part  of  this 
historic  coming  together  of  forces 
from  the  Southwest  producing  States 
and  the  industrial  Midwest  and  the 
Northeast  in  creating  this  compro- 
mise. 

Someone  once  said  that  politics  is 
the  art  of  the  possible,  and  what  we 
see  before  us  is,  indeed,  the  art  of  the 
possible.  We  are  going  to  see  a  major 
correction  in  Federal  law  that  was 
long  overdue  that  will  benefit  the  pro- 
ducing States  as  well  as  the  consuming 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consimier  is  a 
victor  today.  The  producer  is  a  victor. 
Everyone  in  this  win-win  situation  has 
contributed  mightily  to  what  we  are 
about  to  do  today.  I  see  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  and  my 
congratulations  to  him  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  their 
good  work  on  everyone's  behalf,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  here  to  support  and 
recommend  this  legislation  for  passage 
in  the  House  today. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Barton]. 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

a  1440 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  here  today  in  one  of  those 
rare  occurrences  where  we  actually 
have  a  win-win  situation,  as  the  gen- 
tleman form  Ohio  [Mr.  Oxley]  re- 
ferred to.  The  consumers  of  America 
are  going  to  win,  because  when  this 
bill  becomes  law  most  experts  feel  that 
natural  gas  prices  will  slightly  decline. 
Consimiers  will  also  win  because  over 
time  they  are  going  to  be  assured  an 
adequate  supply  of  natural  gas. 

Producers  are  going  to  win  because 
they  are  going  to  see  the  last  vestige 
of  the  regulatory  envlrormient,  initial- 
ly placed  on  them  in  1954  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Phillips 
case,  stripped  away.  They  are  going  to 
be  able  to  make  decisions  about 
whether  to  drill  or  not  to  drill  a  natu- 
ral gas  well  purely  on  economics,  and 
not  on  the  regulatory  environment 
and  classification  of  the  gas,  whether 
the  gas  would  be  sold  in  the  interstate 
or  intrastate  market,  whether  the  well 
is  located  onshore  or  offshore,  or 
whether  the  well  is  an  in-field  develop- 
ment well  or  a  new  well. 

Natural  gas  is  a  very  abxmdant  fuel 
source  in  this  country.  There  are  over 
100  trillion  cubic  feet  of  proved  re- 
serves. We  think  with  this  bUl  we  are 
going  to  develop  an  additional  15  tril- 
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lion  to  30  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas. 

Natural  gas  is  our  cleanest  burning 
hydrocarbon  fuel  source.  Those  in  the 
Midwest  and  the  Northeast  who  are 
concerned  about  the  acid  rain  prob- 
lem, should  strongly  support  passage 
of  this  bill  because  it  will  give  impetus 
to  an  additional  fuel  source  to  substi- 
tute for  coal  or  some  of  the  other 
sources  of  energy  that  may  contribute 
to  the  acid  rain  problem. 

This  bill  is  a  bipartisan  biU,  with 
strong  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  is  a  bill,  as  another  Member 
has  alluded  to.  that  could  have  been 
enacted  perhaps  more  quickly.  I  per- 
sonally wanted  an  immediate  decon- 
trol date.  However,  we  do  have  an  en- 
actment date  of  January  1,  1993.  for 
existing  wells,  unless  the  contract  ex- 
pires or  is  renegotiated.  We  do  have 
the  ability  for  new  wells  to  be  decon- 
trolled as  soon  as  they  are  drilled. 

President  Bush  and  the  Department 
of  Energy  strongly  support  this  bill.  I 
would  encourage  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  vote  a 
strong  and  loud  aye  and  let  us  move  it 
to  the  other  body  and  encourage  their 
rapid  support  also. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House,  I  support  the  Natural  Gas  De- 
control Act  of  1989  and  am  pleased  to  be  a 
part  of  this  decontrol  process  which  began 
with  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-621). 

As  we  have  witr>essed  over  the  years  since 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  95-621,  the  free 
market  system  has  been  effective  In  keeping 
tt>e  pnce  of  gas  affordable  for  both  industrial 
arxj  residential  consumption.  Up  to  60  percent 
of  the  gas  produced  today  is  decontrolled. 
This  legislation  serves  to  level  ttie  playing  fieki 
for  the  other  40  percent  and  thereby  stimulate 
competition. 

Removing  Vne  artifictal  prices  of  natural  gas 
will  altow  gas  producers  to  make  Investment 
decisions  on  free  market  principles,  not  Gov- 
ernment regulation. 

I  urge  ttie  passage  of  tt>is  legislation  and 
commerxl  my  colleagues  for  their  diligent  ef- 
forts on  tfns  matter 

Mr.  MOORHEAO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1722.  legislation  re- 
moving the  last  vestiges  of  natural  gas 
wellhead  price  controls. 

For  many  of  us.  this  is  a  momentous 
occasion.  This  is  the  culmination  of 
many  long,  hard-fought  battles.  I 
strongly  supported  complete  natural 
gas  decontrol  in  1983,  although  prode- 
control  advocates  had  the  votes  in  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  we 
didn't  have  the  gavel.  So.  gas  deregula- 
tion didn't  move.  Then,  in  1984.  I 
fought  those  who  argued  that  partial 
gas  decontrol,  called  for  by  the  Natu- 
ral Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  on  January 
1,  1985.  would  result  in  a  price  "fly- 
up." 


Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  dire 
predictions  of  a  price  "fly-up"  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1985.  when  approximately  50 
percent  of  natural  gas  became  price- 
decontrolled,  did  not  occur.  In  fact, 
since  January  1.  1985.  natural  gas 
prices  have  fallen  37  percent.  The 
marketplace  does  work.  Reliance  on 
marketplace  forces  rather  than  artifi- 
cial government  controls  is  better  for 
both  producers  and  consumers  of  nat- 
ural gas.  Because  the  marketplace  has 
been  proven  to  work,  we  are  here 
today  to  remove  the  last  vestiges  of 
gas  price  controls. 

Complete  natural  gas  decontrol 
marks  an  end  to  35  years  of  govern- 
ment interference  in  wellhead  pricing 
of  natural  gas.  Although  70-plus  per- 
cent of  natural  gas  is  already  price  de- 
controlled, the  remaining  price  con- 
trols still  skew  the  gas  market.  Accord- 
ing to  past  estimates,  as  much  as  12  to 
34  trillion  cubic  feet  of  price-con- 
trolled natural  gas  in  "old  fields"  were 
not  being  produced  because  of  artifi- 
cally  low  price  controls.  Yet,  this  gas 
would  be  produced  in  the  absence  of 
price  controls,  often  at  a  cheaper  price 
to  the  consumer  than  newly  discov- 
ered gas.  Although  order  451  has  freed 
some  old  gas,  this  bill  will  completely 
correct  the  old  gas  pricing  problem. 

I  strongly  support  immediate  decon- 
trol of  natural  gas.  I  would  prefer  to 
be  here,  today,  to  report  an  immediate 
decontrol  bill.  However,  compromise  is 
a  part  of  the  political  process.  The  end 
goal  of  natural  gas  decontrol  is  too  im- 
portant to  forfeit  in  a  battle  over  the 
effective  date.  This  legislation  is  sound 
energy  policy  for  American  consumers 
and  producers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  optimism  that  I  speak  in 
support  of  H.R.  1595,  calling  for  the 
complete  decontrol  of  natural  gas  by 
January  1,  1993.  My  colleagues  and  I 
on  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee have  examined  various  propos- 
als and  have  reported  a  sound  compro- 
mise. I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  John  Dingexl, 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue  of  nat- 
ural gas  decontrol.  Chairman  Phil 
Sharp  also  deserves  tremendous  credit 
for  bringing  together  all  sides  of  this 
issue— a  feat  many  would  not  have 
thought  possible  just  a  couple  of  years 
ago. 

Despite  the  deregulatory  zeal  of  the 
last  decade,  natural  gas  is  the  last 
major  commodity  and  the  only  fuel 
over  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  price  controls  on  hand.  Continued 
regulation  not  only  fails  to  make  eco- 
nomic sense  but  also  adversely  affects 
both  the  consumer  and  producer. 

First,  Federal  price  ceilings  no 
longer  protect  the  consiuner  from  ex- 


isting market  prices.  Less  than  30  per- 
cent of  domestic  natural  gas  remains 
subject  to  Federal  price  ceilings.  Con- 
tracts for  gas  that  remain  subject  to 
Federal  price  controls  below  spot 
market  levels  can  be  renegotiated 
through  provisions  in  the  legislation. 

Deregulation  will  not  lead  to  higher 
prices.  Gas  prices  have  decreased  de- 
spite an  increasing  percentage  of  de- 
controlled gas  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  [NGPA].  Average  wellhead 
prices  have  declined  from  a  high  of 
$2.60  per  thousand  cubic  feet  in  1984 
to  approximately  $1.70  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  currently.  Average  gas 
prices  to  residential  consumers  were 
approximately  $6  to  $7  in  1984.  Today 
consumer  prices  are  in  the  range  of  $5 
and  $6.  Current  market  forces  in  the 
natural  gas  industry  present  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  bring  to  an  end  35 
years  of  Federal  control  over  natural 
gas  production. 

Deregulation  will  allow  natural  gas 
to  play  a  significant  role  in  meeting 
our  future  energy  goals.  The  Nation's 
growing  dependence  on  foreign  oil  im- 
ports endangers  our  energy  security. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  our  oil  is  import- 
ed while  U.S.  crude  oil  production  is 
falling  at  an  alarming  rate.  At  the  end 
of  1988,  U.S.  production  was  less  than 
8  million  barrels  per  day— matching 
the  lowest  annual  rate  of  production 
in  25  years.  We  must  spur  increased 
natural  gas  production.  This  legisla- 
tion will  help  increase  exploration  and 
production  of  natural  gas. 

We  need  this  legislation  if  natural 
gas  is  to  be  used  to  address  this  coun- 
try's increasing  environmental  con- 
cerns. Gas  is  a  clean  burning,  environ- 
mentally safe  alternative  fuel  which 
can  significantly  reduce  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  help  diminish  the 
greenhouse  effect. 

In  order  to  meet  these  challenges, 
the  natural  gas  industry  must  be  able 
to  make  proper  decisions  regarding 
their  exploration  and  development  ac- 
tivities. Price  controls  distort  market 
operations  causing  inefficiency  in  the 
natural  gas  industry.  Decontrol  allows 
the  market  to  respond  efficiently  to 
changes  in  supply  and  demand  for  nat- 
ural gas— stabilizing  our  domestic 
energy  supply.  It  is  time  for  Congress 
to  complete  the  decontrol  process 
started  by  the  NGPA  and  remove  all 
remaining  Federal  price  controls  on 
natural  gas. 

The  natural  gas  industry  is  extreme- 
ly important  to  New  Mexico.  Among 
the  States,  New  Mexico  ranks  fourth 
in  natural  gas  production  with  5,000 
natural  gas  wells  that  produce  200  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  per  month.  Natural  gas 
producers  in  the  State  support  decon- 
trol as  a  way  to  increase  market  effi- 
ciency and  boost  New  Mexico's  energy 
production.  Approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  revenues  going  into  New  Mexi- 
co's general  fund  comes  from  oil  and 
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gas  related  taxes,  royalties,  and  per- 
manent fund  earnings.  The  State  de- 
rived $750  million  directly  from  oil  and 
gas  sources  in  1987.  employing  ap- 
proximately 10,000  people.  Natural  gas 
decontol  is  in  the  best  interests  of  New 
Mexico. 

Although  I  prefer  full,  immediate 
decontrol,  we  have  come  up  with  a 
compromise  that  all  segments  of  the 
natural  gas  industry  can  accept— pro- 
ducers, pipelines,  and  local  distribu- 
tion companies.  It  is  important  that 
the  Congress  act  quickly  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  1595.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
follow  through  with  swift  action.  It  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation's 
energy  supply  to  decontrol  natural 
gas. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp],  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell], 
and  the  others  who  are  supporting 
this  bill. 

Because  almost  everjrthing  else  has 
already  been  said.  I  think  I  could  just 
wind  up  by  saying  that  once  we  de- 
regulate gas  that  that  does  not  end 
our  obligation  to  the  energy  world,  it 
simply  begins  it.  I  think  this  is  a  great 
step,  and  I  am  certainly  pleased  that 
this  House  is  taking  this  step  today.  I 
look  forward  to  it  passing  the  Senate, 
getting  into  the  conference  committee 
and  being  written  into  law,  because  it 
is  the  end  of  a  long,  long  journey  for  a 
lot  of  people. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  com- 
mend all  of  the  heroes  who  have  made 
this  legislation  possible,  the  courage  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Phil 
Sharp,  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gtui,  Mr.  John  Dingell,  in  bringing 
the  bill  to  the  committee  at  a  time 
when  they  did  not  know  exactly  what 
the  result  would  be,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Billy  Tauzin, 
who  has  given  us  strong  emotional 
support  and  great  help  in  working  out 
many  of  the  details  of  the  biU;  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  Joe 
Barton,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Bill  Dannemeyer,  who  have 
been  long-term  supporters  of  the  legis- 
lation; to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Bill  Richardson,  who 
has  for  a  long  time  supported  this  par- 
ticular type  of  legislation,  as  well  as  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  [Mr. 
Sywar],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
[Mr.  Oxley].  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  [Mr.  Fields],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Mr.  Norm  Lent, 
and  a  lot  of  other  people  who  have 
worked  hard  to  get  this  bill  to  this 
place.  I  ask  for  an  aye  vote. 


Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  I  would  like  to 
state  strong  support  of  H.R.  1722,  ttie  Natural 
Gas  Decontrol  Act,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

This  legislation  will  formally  remove  the 
Federal  Government  from  involvement  with 
the  control  of  natural  gas  prices. 

Existing  market  conditions  for  natural  gas 
have  effectively  eliminated  the  need  of  cunent 
price  control  and  manipulation  by  the  Federal 
Government 

Recordkeeping  and  bureaucratic  require- 
ments remain  however,  and  H.R.  1722  will 
contribute  to  easing  these  burdens  upon  natu- 
ral gas  producers  and  customers. 

Natual  gas  represents  a  clean  and  valuable 
energy  source,  that  should  be  utilized  to  help 
reduce  America's  ever  increasing  dependence 
upon  foreign  sources  of  oil. 

Decontrol  will  enable  various  producers  and 
users  to  fully  explore  appropriate  technologies 
and  potential  uses  for  natural  gas. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation,  which  will  contribute  to  our  Na- 
tion's energy  security  in  a  clean  and  environ- 
mentally sound  manner. 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  a  double-win  situation 
and  this  opportunity  should  be  seized  by  the 
Congress  today. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1722,  the 
Natural  Gas  Decontrol  Act  of  1989. 

This  consensus  bill  puts  the  finishing  touch- 
es on  the  good  worit  begun  by  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  by  allowing  market 
forces  to  drive  the  production  of  natural  gas. 
By  removing  the  artificial,  inefficient  price  con- 
trols in  a  phased  approach,  this  act  gives  both 
incentives  to  producers  as  well  as  protection 
to  the  consumer. 

Increased  production  and  use  of  natural  gas 
makes  us  less  dependent  on  foreign  oil  and 
gives  us  tremendous  environmental  benefits. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  passage  of  this  act  is 
vital  to  our  efforts  to  allow  natural  gas  to  play 
a  larger  role  in  this  Nation's  energy  future. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1722,  legislation  that 
eliminates  remaining  wellfiead  price  controls 
on  natural  gas  by  January  1,  1993.  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  which  would  de- 
control upon  enactment  gas  to  which  a  con- 
tract did  not  apply.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  John  Din- 
gell, and  the  chairman  of  our  Energy  and 
Power  subcommittee,  Phil  Sharp,  for  their 
swift  movement  of  this  legislation  through 
committee  so  eariy  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

After  enactment,  the  bill  decontrols  gas 
upon  the  expiration,  termination,  or  renegoti- 
ation of  contracts.  Natural  gas  from  wells 
spudded  after  enactment  would  also  be  free 
of  wellhead  price  controls.  The  transitkjn 
period  between  enactment  of  the  bill  and  the 
complete  decontrol  date  will  give  pipelines 
and  producers  an  opportunity  to  adjust  their 
contracts  in  anticipation  of  complete  decon- 
trol. 

This  legislation  will  benefit  both  consumers 
and  producers  of  natural  gas  by  providing 
cleaner  air.  reducing  oil  imports,  improving  our 
national  energy  security,  and  lowering  our 
trade  deficit  by   moving  the   United   States 


toward  increased  use  of  an  abundant  domes- 
tic fuel. 

Decontrol  will  ease  artificial  GovemiT>ent  re- 
strictions and  subsidies  and  allow  market  ori- 
ented decisions,  ending  a  system  of  economic 
discrimination  that  needlessly  adds  to  the  al- 
ready large  problems  of  our  depressed  energy 
producing  regions. 

We  have  already  decontrolled  the  majority 
of  our  Nation's  gas  supplies  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  these  prices  are  now  as  low  as 
they  were  in  1979,  when  the  partial  decontrol 
process  began. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  gas 
supply  is  now  "old"  price  controlled  gas.  Aver- 
age prices  to  local  gas  companies  are  set  by 
the  maritet  and  capped  by  oil  prices.  A  series 
of  regulatory  rules,  court  decisions  and  new 
industry  practices  have  ended  the  old  workj  of 
inflexible  long-term  contracts  t)etween  produc- 
ers, pipelines,  utilities,  and  consumers,  and  re- 
placed it  with  new  arrangements  that  allow 
buyers  at  each  level  to  choose  and  price  shop 
among  multiple  supply  options. 

Cold  winters  or  an  oil  embargo  would  push 
up  gas  prices  irvtefinitely  until  the  blerxJed  mix 
of  free  and  controlled  gas  hit  tree  martlet 
levels.  Thus,  controls  no  longer  provide  any 
shield  for  consumers  against  free  market 
prices  and,  in  fact,  have  not  done  so  for 
years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  measure.  I  hope  that  the  other  body 
will  follow  our  lead  and  take  this  legislation  up 
quickly  so  we  can  place  it  before  the  Presi- 
dent as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extren>e)y 
pleased  that  the  House  will  finally  vote  on 
passage  of  this  important  legislation.  I  only 
regret  that  it  has  taken  us  so  long  to  reach  a 
consensus. 

Just  a  decade  ago,  this  Nation  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  energy  crisis.  Gasoline  shortages 
led  to  long  lines  at  the  pumps.  Rising  energy 
prices  fueled  inflation  and  choked  economk: 
activity.  Natural  gas  was  similarty  ptagued  with 
escalating  prices  and  short  supplies.  These 
circumstances  led  Congress  to  enact  the  Fuel 
Use  Act. 

Today,  with  lower  fuel  costs  and  reliable 
supplies,  the  policies  of  the  1970's  are  ill 
suited  for  the  1980's.  To  adequately  deal  with 
these  new  circumstances,  I  was  a  chief  archi- 
tect of  legislatron  whfch  repealed  the  Fuel  Use 
Act.  This  actkjn  provkJed  industrial  consumers 
with  the  flexibility  needed  to  adjust  to  changes 
in  energy  maricets. 

Just  as  changed  conditions  dtetated  the 
need  to  repeal  the  Fuel  Use  Act,  it  is  now 
time  to  eliminate  the  remaining  price  controls 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  The  condi- 
tions that  warranted  enacting  NGPA  no  longer 
exist  Currently,  certain  controlled  gas  is 
priced  slightly  above  the  martlet  price.  Ending 
controls  will  allow  this  gas  to  gravitate  toward 
a  lower  price. 

For  many  years  I  have  supported  the  natu- 
ral gas  industry.  When  this  latest  debate 
began,  I  favored  a  5-year  decontrol  program 
because  immediate  decontrol  was  tantamount 
to  changing  the  mles  in  the  mkldle  of  ttie 
game.  Although  H.R.  1722  accelerates  decon- 
trol, it  is  a  viable  compromise,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly support  its  passage. 
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Natural  gas  mtjst  and  will  be  a  central  com- 
ponent of  our  natioruil  erwrgy  policy.  In- 
creased production  will  help  invigorate  a 
skimping  energy  industry.  Increased  consump- 
tion by  industry,  utilities,  arxJ  consumers  will 
reduce  our  growing  dependence  on  imported 
oil,  arxj  thus  improve  our  er>ergy  security.  Fur- 
thermore, as  Congress  wrestles  with  Issues 
like  global  warmir>g  and  clean  air,  it  Is  ines- 
capable that  we  must  Increase  our  reliance  on 
natural  gas.  Deregulation  is  a  positive  step  In 
these  directions. 

In  closing  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commerxj 
my  colleagues  for  the  bipartisanship  demon- 
strated on  ttiis  issue.  Additionally,  much  credit 
goes  to  the  natural  gas  industry  for  crafting  a 
unified  position.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
H.R.  1722. 

a  1450 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
baciL  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  1722,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  biU  to  amend  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate 
wellhead  price  and  nonprice  controls 
on  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas.  and  to 
make  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  such  Act.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1722,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  S,  rule  I,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  further  proceedings  were  post- 
poned earlier  today,  in  the  order  in 
which  that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order  H.R.  20,  by  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  H.R.  1385  de  novo. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 
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Mr.  Tanner  and  Mr.  Hertel  for.  with  Mr. 

Enclish 
Erdreich 

Lehman  (FL) 
Lent 

Poshard 
Price 

Crane  against 

Espy 

Levin  (Id) 

PutmU 

Mr.  Kleczka  and  Mr.  Lowery  of  California 

Evans 

Lewis  (CA) 

QuUlen 

for,  with  Mr.  McCoUuin  against. 

I 
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So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.. 
FEDERAL  HOLIDAY  COMMIS- 
SION EXTENSION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi).  The  pending  business  is  the 
question  of  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bUl,  H.R.  1385. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Sawyer]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1385. 

The  question  was  taken. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  305,  noes 
84.  not  voting,  43,  as  follows: 


kerman 


Acki 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Barton 

Bate* 

Bennett 

Berman 

BeviD 

Bilbray 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borskl 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bnioe 

Bueehner 

Bustamante 

Callahan 

CampbeU  (CA) 

CarcUn 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

CosteUo 

CouthUn 

Cox 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

delaOarza 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derri(dc 

Dicks 

DinceU 


[Roll  No.  29] 

AYES-305 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Pteh 

Flake 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

OaUegly 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oekas 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Oillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

GoodUng 

Gordon 

Oca 

Oradlson 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Ouarlni 

Gunderaon 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 


Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

Kildee 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (I<I) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Uplnskl 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Manton 

IiCarkey 


Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNuIty 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

M(x>dy 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 


Patterson 

Payne  (VA) 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Salki 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

NOES— 84 


Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BUlrakte 

Bunning 

Burton 

Byron 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Craig 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Emerson 

Fawell 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Grandy 

HalKTX) 

Hammerschmldt 


Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Kyi 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Marlenee 

McCandless 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

MUler(OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nielson 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Quillen 

Ravenel 


Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 


Rhodes 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roukema 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stallings 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Walker 
Williams 
Young  (FL) 


D  1525 


NOT  VOTING— 43 


Anderson 

Andrews 

Aspin 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Brcximfleld 

Bryant 

CampbeU  (CO) 

Chandler 

Clement 

Courter 

Crane 

DeWine 


Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Florio 

Pord(TN) 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Kaslch 

Kleczka 

Laughlln 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lowery  (CA) 

McCollum 

Mrazek 


Payne  (NJ) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Pepper 

Sangmelster 

Schuette 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Stangeland 
Tanner 
TorriceUi 
Traxler 
Vander  Jagt 
Watkins 


Mr.  CRAIG  and  Mr.  MOORHEAD 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  RAHALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  29.  the  vote  on  the 
authorization  for  the  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commission 
Act  Extension,  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "No". 


D  1530 

OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  45)  designating  May  1989  as 
"Older  Americans  Month",  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman], 
as  one  of  the  chief  sponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 45  designating  the  month  of  May 
1989  as  "Older  Americans  Month". 

I  feel  it  is  fitting  that  we  designate  a 
month  in  which  we  call  upon  all  Amer- 
icans to  recognize  the  contributions  of 
our  older  Americans.  Today,  over  15 
percent  of  our  older  Americans  are 
continuing  to  work  by  sharing  their 
expertise  and  energies  through  volim- 
teering  their  time  to  assist  others  in 
their  communities.  They  possess  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience 
that  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  idle. 
Our  older  Americans  are  a  very  diverse 
group  of  individuals  who  want  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  productive,  valuable,  and 
integral  part  of  our  society. 

Our  older  Americans  have  made  our 
Nation  what  it  is  today,  and  in  count- 
less ways  are  shaping  our  future.  Des- 
ignating this  special  month  for  them 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  recognize 
older  persons  for  their  determination 
to  mold  and  defend  our  democratic 
values,  for  their  strong  work  ethic  to 
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revive  our  economy,  for  their  contin- 
ued contributions  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  honoring  our  older  Ameri- 
cans by  supporting  this  resolution,  so 
that  we  can  all  learn  from  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  older  Americans, 
past  and  present. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Continuing  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
McCoLLtTM],  who  is  the  chief  sponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  45,  was  un- 
avoidably detained  and  is  not  here.  I 
Just  wanted  to  note  his  good  effort  on 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  ttie  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 45  calling  on  President  Bush  to  declare 
May  of  tfiis  year  as  "Older  Amencans  Month." 
This  resolution  is  the  Senate  version  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  60  VnaX  I  introduced  along 
with  244  of  my  colleagues. 

This  resolution  expresses  our  appreciation 
arxj  gratitude  to  all  of  the  senior  Americans 
wtx>  have  given  so  much  to  make  our  country 
great  Okier  Amencans  are  our  country's  most 
vital  reservoir  of  krK>wledge  arvj  experience. 
None  of  us  has  to  kwk  very  far  to  see  how 
much  our  senior  citizens  have  dor>e  for  our 
country,  arxj  contiruie  to  do.  They  have  devel- 
oped a  strong  worlung  relationship  with  the 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  an  interest  In 
the  issues  that  affect  their  neighbors  and 
themselves.  Through  ttieir  active  Involvement 
in  the  politKal  process  Congress  is  able  to 
better  understarxl  the  special  concerns  of 
oWer  Americans  and  pinpoint  the  best  ways  to 
meet  them. 

Jha  measure  calls  on  Vne  President  to 
make  Vna  official  designation  arxJ  asks  citizens 
to  plan  special  activities  to  commemorate  the 
month  long  observance  It  is  a  great  honor  to 
be  part  of  this  observance  which  celebrates 
one  of  America's  greatest  assets  and  which 
means  so  much  to  our  Nation's  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Ru.  45 

Whereas  older  Americans  have  contribut- 
ed many  years  of  service  to  their  (amilies, 
their  communities,  and  the  Nation: 

Whereas  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  comprised  of  a  large  percentace  of 
older  Americans  representing  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience: 

Whereas  older  Americans  should  t>e  ac- 
knowledged for  the  contributions  they  con- 
tinue to  make  to  their  communities  and  the 
Nation:  and 

Whereas  many  States  and  communities 
acknowledge  older  Americans  during  the 
month  of  May:  Now.  therefore,  l>e  it 

Resolve  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  recognition 
of  the  traditional  designation  of  the  month 
of  May  as  "Older  Americans  Month"  and 
the  repeated  expression  by  the  Congress  of 


Its  appreciation  and  respect  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  older  Americans  and  Its  desire  that 
these  Americans  continue  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  life  of  the  Nation,  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  May 
1989  as  "Older  Americans  Month"  and  call- 
ing on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve that  month  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  45,  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHAIRMAN  ANDERSONS  FIRST 
YEAR  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  1  year  since  our  colleague,  Gl£nn  An- 
derson of  California,  becanr>e  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  transporta- 
tK>n  and,  as  the  ranking  Republican  member,  I 
wish  to  commend  him  for  an  outstanding  job. 

There  have  been  few  chairmen  wfx)  have 
assumed  their  posts  under  more  difficult  cir- 
cumstances than  dkj  Glenn  Anderson.  FoI- 
kjwing  the  sudden  death  of  our  long-time 
chairman,  Jim  Howard,  committee  memtwrs 
arxJ  staff  had  feelings  of  uncertainty  about  the 
future. 

AltfKXjgh  it  was  not  easy.  Gi^nn  turned  that 
arourxj.  We  went  on  to  have  a  productive  leg- 
islative session  that  resulted  In  the  passage  of 
bills  on  virtually  all  aspects  of  ttie  committee's 
jurisdictkjn. 

By  the  time  the  100th  Congress  was  fin- 
ished, we  had  enacted  Into  law  tt>e  Pipeline 
Safety  Reauthonzation  Act,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act,  public  Ixjlldlngs 
amendments,  the  Ocean  Dumping  Ban  Act, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  [Drug  En- 
forcement AssistarKe  Act,  the  Truck  and  Bus 
Safety  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act,  and  the 
disaster  relief  ar)d  emergerKy  assistance 
amendments. 

TTiat  is  a  very  Impressive  list  of  accomplish- 
ments for  ttie  committee  and  It  Is  due  In  no 
small  part  to  the  leadership  of  our  chairman. 

[Xihng  this  time,  he  has  also  assumed  the 
leadership  role  on  tt)e  many  Issues  of  national 
signifk^ance  that  our  committee  faces  regular- 
ly. He  Is  the  acknowledged  national  leader  In 
the  very  Important  fight  to  prevent  an  Increase 
In  the  motor  fuels  tax  for  deficit  reduction.  He 
has  taken  ttie  reins  on  a  general  infrastructure 


program  and  on  our  committee's  continuing 
battle  to  obtain  adequate  funding  for  our  pro- 
grams. 

Glenn  Anderson  has  five  decades  of 
public  service  at  all  levels  of  government.  His 
experience  has  produced  a  quiet,  effective 
style  of  leadership  that  has  provided  wkie- 
spread  benefits  for  the  people  he  has  repre- 
sented and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  urge  him 
to  keep  up  the  good  work. 


EXCELLENCE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 
AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  UNITS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  atention  the  recent  accomplish- 
ments of  three  Air  National  Guard  units  from 
Mississippi,  the  1 72d  Military  Alrilft  Group  from 
Jackson,  the  186th  Tactical  Reconnaissance 
Group  from  Meridian,  and  the  255th  Tactical 
Control  Squadron  from  Gulfport. 

The  1 72d  Alrtift  Group  participated  with  four 
crews  and  aircraft  in  the  emergency  airlift  of 
supplies  to  the  Armenian  earthquake  victims. 
The  unit  also  recently  underwent  Its  first  oper- 
ational readiness  Inspection  [ORI]  since  con- 
verting to  C-141B  aircraft.  The  unit  received 
an  overall  rating  of  excellent  on  the  ORI  from 
the  Military  Airiift  Command  inspection  team 
from  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  IL. 

The  186th  Tactical  Recon  Group  also  re- 
cently underwent  its  operational  readiness  In- 
spection [ORI]  from  the  Tactical  Air  Command 
at  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  VA.  The  186th  re- 
ceived an  overall  rating  of  excellent  as  a 
result  of  the  Inspection. 

The  255th  Tactical  Control  Squadron  re- 
cently received  high  praise  from  Gen.  Robert 
Russ,  commander  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  Tac- 
tical Air  Command  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base, 
VA.  General  Russ  had  obsen/ed  the  255th  in 
action  and  had  cited  the  unit  for  Its  profes- 
sionalism and  superior  performance. 

I  just  wanted  to  share  with  you  something 
that  I've  always  known,  the  units  in  the  Missis- 
sippi National  Guard  are  of  the  highest  callt>er 
and  continuously  exhibit  their  professionalism 
day  In  and  day  out. 


CALLING  ON  CONGRESSIONAL 
PANEL  TO  LOOK  INTO  EPA 
MONITORING  OF  OCEAN 

SLUDGE  DUMPING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pal- 
lone]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  today  to 
reflect  on  a  report  prepared  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  In- 
spector General's  Office,  which  was 
released  on  March  31.  and  found  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  failed  to  develop  a  plan  for  han- 
dling a  sludge  spill  or  the  potential  en- 
virormiental  crisis  that  could  be 
touched  off  by  such  an  accident  off 
the  Jersey  shore. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  passed  legislation  in  the  last 
session  that  would  require  the  end  of 
ocean  dumping  of  sludge  off  the  coast 
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of  New  Jersey  by  the  end  of  1991.  The 
EPA  is  now  in  the  process  of  imple- 
menting that  legislation;  however, 
there  is  concern  and  there  has  been 
concern  on  the  part  of  environmental- 
ists, as  well  ss  commercial  fishermen, 
off  the  Jersey  coast  about  the  long- 
term  effects  of  ocean  dumping  of 
sludge  at  a  site  both  12  miles  off  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey  and  also  at  106 
miles  where  the  sludge  is  currently 
being  dumped. 

Our  concern  is  echoed  in  the  EPA 
Inspector  General's  report  which  basi- 
cally shows  that  the  EPA  has  used  in- 
accurate or  ineffective  scientific  meth- 
ods for  evaluating  the  long  term  envi- 
ronmental drawbacks  of  on-going 
dumping  at  the  106  mile  site  off  the 
New  Jersey  coast. 

The  report  identifies  three  areas 
where  the  EPA  needs  to  take  action  to 
protect  the  marine  environment,  in- 
cluding the  reduction  of  discharge 
rates  at  the  site,  development  of  con- 
tingency plans  and  coordination  of  re- 
search results  throughout  the  scientif- 
ic community. 

Basically,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking 
and  calling  today  for  a  congressional 
hearing  to  conduct  a  detailed  study 
into  the  report  and  to  show  what  can 
be  done  on  behalf  of  Congress  basical- 
ly to  remedy  the  situation  that  has 
been  identified  in  the  report. 

I  have  written  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  Inves- 
tigations and  also  the  chairman  of  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee to  request  that  these  charges  of 
ElPA's  lax  monitoring  be  part  of  an 
agenda  at  a  plaimed  2-day  hearing  on 
ocean  dumping  that  the  two  subcom- 
mittees are  holding.  I  hope  we  can  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this  problem  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  subcommit- 
tees and  the  hearings  that  will  take 
place. 


OP      NAME 
COSPONSOR 


OP 
OF 


WITHDRAWAL 

MEMBER     AS 

H.R.  586 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
withdrawn  from  the  list  of  cosponsors 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  586. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT   FROM    COMMITTEE   ON 

BANKING,  FINANCE  AND 

URBAN  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  going  on  28  years. 


I  have  seen  the  proof,  time  and  time 
again  over  many  issues,  many  years, 
some  dating  back  to  the  first  credit 
crunch  of  1966. 

D  1540 

Unfortimately  one  can  only  be  a 
Congressman  for  a  district,  and  even 
in  his  own  district  can  hardly  be  ac- 
claimed as  a  prophet,  but  it  reminds 
me  of  the  beginning  of  our  country 
and  some  of  the  leadership  then 
which,  contrary  to  the  opinion  we 
have  today  of  these  great  heroes,  used 
to  engage  in  rather  bitter  and  contro- 
versial confrontations.  John  Adams, 
for  instance,  detested  George  Wash- 
ington. He  used  to  refer  to  him  as  the 
tall  Virginian,  who  thought  that  he, 
like  the  ancient  Hebrew  judges,  used 
to  be  selected  by  their  height,  not  by 
their  ability.  He  also  said, 

There  Is  that  taU  Virginian  who  believes 
he  has  been  heaven  sent,  booted,  spurred 
and  ready  to  ride  on  the  hapless  back  of 
mankind. 

I  have  seen  that  this  is  the  attitude 
of  some  of  those  who,  because  of 
money  power  and  because  they  have 
accumulated  tremendous  collateral 
power,  tend  to  be  arrogant  and  seem 
to  be  aggressive  about  it.  The  aggres- 
sive legal  beagles  at  Citicorp  are  at  it 
again.  A  Citicorp  subsidiary.  Citibank, 
Delaware,  recently  underwrote  47  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  mortgage-backed 
securities  by  outrunning  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  New  York  Federal  court  that 
recently  ruled  a  similar  undertaking 
by  Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  was  a  violation  of 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act.  A  Citicorp 
spokesman  said  that  its  Delaware  sub- 
sidiary had  notified  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  about  its 
plan  to  engage  in  the  underwriting. 

What  are  these  underwritings? 
These  are  just  the  foot  in  the  door  in 
order  to  continue  what  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  author- 
ized in  the  case  of  five  banks  including 
Citicorp  last  January  20  to  engage  in 
what  is  today  the  calamity  of  America, 
the  exchange  of  equity  for  debt  in  the 
belief  that  debt  can  relieve  debt,  that 
debt  can  ensure  prosperity,  that  debt 
can  make  up  for  a  bad  balance  account 
and  involve  themselves  in  that  risky 
aspect  of  the  business.  This  cannot 
help  but  militate  against  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  not  only  the  finan- 
cial institutions  generally  but  the  in- 
surance fimd  specifically  known  as  the 
PDIC. 

These  maneuverings  are  representa- 
tive of  the  basic  overall  thrust  of  these 
powerful  institutions  who  have  gotten 
our  country  into  the  dilemma  ex- 
pressed in  the  Third  World  debt. 

How  could  anybody  imagine  the 
leading  financial  wizards  of  our  coim- 
try  as  early  as  1977  raising  their  debt 
overload  from  $3  billion  in  less  than  a 
year-and-a-half  time  to  over  $45  billion 


to  nations  that  we  knew,  they  knew, 
and  everybody  else  knew  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  then  and  carmot  pay' now? 
This  is  the  substance  of  our  financial 
well-being.  Yet,  these  were  the  out- 
standing wizards  of  the  most  powerful 
financial  institutions  in  the  world,  and 
they  did  it  knowingly.  Intentionally, 
and  premeditatedly,  all  because  of 
greed.  Yes.  there  is  a  saying  in  Span- 
ish also  of  many  centuries,  "Don 
Dinero,  poderoso  caballero,"  "Mr. 
Moneybags,  powerful  gentleman, 
indeed." 

The  aggressive  legal  beagles  at  Citicorp  are 
at  it  again.  A  Citicorp  subsidiary,  Citibank, 
Delaware,  recently  unden«ffote  $47  million 
worth  of  mortgage-backed  securities  by  "out- 
running" the  jurisdiction  of  a  New  York  Feder- 
al Court  that  recently  ruled  a  similar  undertak- 
ing by  Security  Pacific  National  Bank— ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Cun-ency  [OCC]— was  a  vrolation  of  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act.  A  Citicorp  spokesman  said  its 
Delaware  subsidiary  notified  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  [FDIC]  about  its 
plan  to  engage  in  the  underwriting.  I  find  these 
recent  events  discouraging  because  ttie 
banks,  with  the  backing  of  their  patron  regula- 
tors, continue  to  expend  scarce  resources  in 
an  effort  to  evade  activity  liowts  placed  in  law 
by  the  Congress.  This  activity  is  most  wasteful 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  banks  have  a  poor 
record  of  channeling  their  resources  toward 
fulfilling  the  credit  needs  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income neightxjrhoods. 

COMPTROLLER  SCOLDED 

The  deregulatory-minded  OCC  received  a 
needed  setback  on  December  19,  1988,  wtien 
Kevin  Thomas  Duffy,  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
U.S.  District  Court,  Southern  District  of  New 
Yori*.  held  illegal  an  OCC  ruling  that  would 
have  permitted  Security  Pacific  National  Bank 
to  underwrite  shares  of  private  pfKXtgage- 
backed  pass-through  certificates. 

The  Federal  court  judge  was  highly  critk»l 
of  the  OCC's  interpretatkjn  of  the  Glass-Stea- 
gall Act.  Commenting  on  the  Comptroller's  in- 
terpretatJon.  Judge  Duffy  sakl, 

.  .  .  although  the  Comptroller  recognizes 
legitimate  concerns  of  the  banking  Industry, 
he  does  not  sufficiently  consider  the  bank- 
ing laws'  purpose  of  protecting  the  investing 
public.  If  I  (Judge  Duffy)  were  to  agree  that 
the  trust  certificates  purchased  by  the 
public  were  not  securities,  then  the  public 
would  not  receive  the  full  disclosure  that  is 
one  of  the  protections  of  the  securities  laws. 
A  bank  could  relegate  those  mortgages 
which  It  saw  as  most  likely  to  be  a  problem 
and  full  disclosure  would  not  have  to  be 
made.  Having  once  purchased  the  security, 
the  innocent  investor  would  be  bereft  of  any 
of  the  protection  of  the  securities  laws,  a  sit- 
uation repugnant  to  the  present  sUte  of  the 
law. 

Judge  Duffy  went  on  to  say. 

In  simi.  the  Comptroller's  statutory  analy- 
sis is  incomplete  and  inconsistent  with  the 
legislative  intent  (of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act) 
and  therefore  must  be  rejected. 

The  Judge's  decision  is  applteabte  to  all  na- 
tional banks  within  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  and  is  being  appealed. 
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ENTER  crncom> 
Sinc«  Judge  Duffy's  ruling  applied  to  all  na- 
tional t>ant(s  wittwi  ttw  Southern  District  of 
t^ew  YofV,  Citicorp  decided  rt  could  circum- 
vent tfw  Judge's  ruling  by  underwnting  mort- 
gage-backed securities  through  its  non- 
member.  State-chartered  t>ank  subsidiary  in 
Delaware.  With  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporatkxi's  approval,  Citicorp's  Delaware 
bank  subsidiary  proceeded  to  urxjenwrite  the 
S47  million  issue  of  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties. 

RESTOftlMQ  COMFIOENCE  AND  STABIUTY  IN  THE 
FINANCIAL  SYSTEM 

The  House  and  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tees, the  Federal  bank  regulatory  ager>cies 
arxJ  tt>e  adrmrestratkxi  are  currently  devoting 
ttieir  energies  to  restructuring  the  savir^gs  and 
k>an  iTKlustry  arvj  recapitalizir>g  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
[FSLIC].  The  FDIC  has  now  taken  control  of 
over  100  ttvifts  and  is  devoting  massive  re- 
sources and  personnel  to  stat>ilizir>g  ttw 
FSLIC.  The  Federal  Reserve  [FED]  has  con- 
tributed over  200  of  its  emptoyees  to  resolvir^ 
the  thirft  industry  crisis.  Over  the  past  several 
montt»  depositors  have  wrthdrawn  record 
amounts  of  deposits  from  \t\e  S&L  industry. 
These  facts  help  reveal  the  depth  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  FSLIC  crisis  and  a  record  number  of 
bank  laikires  over  the  last  couple  of  years 
have  had  a  negative  impact  on  comumer  con- 
fiderK»  in  the  t>anking  system.  It  is  critk^lly 
important  ttiat  the  Banking  Committee  act  re- 
sponsibly and  take  tt>e  lead  in  restonng  statMli- 
ty  arxl  confidence  in  our  financial  system. 

QLASS-STEAOAU.  REFOHM 

In  ight  of  the  need  to  ensure  safety  and 
conflderKe  in  the  bar>kir)g  system,  an  irKre- 
rrtental  approach  to  Glass-Steagall  reform  is 
appropriate  Glass-Steagall  modifk:ation  will 
require  strong  firewall  (xovisions  tfiat  will 
ensure  fuH  disclosure  to  consumers  as  well  as 
safeguardir>g  the  commercial  tiank  insurance 
furxj  from  the  nsks  associated  with  additional 
bank  securities  powers.  Proper  enforcement 
of  stnngent  firewall  provisions  will  require  a 
vigilant  regulatory  environment.  A  wtx>lesale 
repeal  of  tfte  Glass-Steagall  Act  at  a  time 
when  the  bank  regulators  are  preoccupied 
with  the  S&L  irxlustry  restructunng  woukj  ex- 
cessively burden  the  regulators,  and  hirxtor 
thetr  ability  to  properly  polk»  the  new  secun- 
ties  activities  of  bar>ks.  Also,  let's  not  forget 
that  SAL'S  got  Into  trouble  because  ttiey  sud- 
der^iy  ventured  into  new  activities  they  were 
not  familiar  with.  The  Banking  Committee 
would  be  actir^  irresponsit>ly  if  It  were  to  let 
the  same  thmg  happen  in  tfie  banking  indus- 
tiy.  Whie  reform  is  long  overdue,  the  commit- 
IM  must  carefully  balarice  the  need  for  reform 
the  goal  of  having  a  safe,  sound  and 
I  financial  system. 

There  Is  no  doubt  ttuit  financial  services  irv 
dustry  reform  is  overdue  as  advances  in  com- 
puter and  tetecomnrKin«cations  technok)gies 
have  txought  about  furxtemental  char^ges  in 
the  consumption  arxJ  delivery  of  financial  serv- 
C8S.  Nevertheless,  \while  reform  is  needed,  it 
is  (ightfuNy  the  role  of  Congress  to  determine 
tfie  breadth  and  degree  of  such  changes. 
Congress  carwK>t  continue  to  stand  by  as  the 
banks,  the  OCC.  FDIC  and  the  FED  agressive- 


ly  promote  a  piecemeal  dismantling  of  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act. 

Judge  Duffy's  decision  provkJes  a  meaning- 
ful and  needed  settMck  to  the  aggressive 
agenda  of  the  deregulatory-minded  OCC  The 
Comptroller's  and  FDIC's  actions  are  t>ut  an- 
ottier  example  of  the  aggressive  tactkrs  used 
t)y  ttie  Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  to  re- 
structure the  financial  systenr,  without  tfie  con- 
sent of  Congress.  The  resources  of  ttie  regu- 
lators coukj  be  better  utilized  by  pressurir^g 
banks  to  improve  existing  servKes.  As  Judge 
Duffy  so  aptly  stated, 

The  present  financial  plight  of  the  bank- 
ing Industry  is  more  appropriately  ad- 
dressed by  the  Comptroller  and  other  bank 
regulatory  agencies  In  their  review  of  t>ank 
performance  In  the  tumklng  Industry  rather 
than  by  Ignoring  the  restrictions  placed  on 
banks  entry  Into  the  securities  Industry. 

Citicorp's  actions  prove  more  than  ever  that 
tf)e  big  banks,  backed  by  their  patron  regula- 
tors, will  continue  to  hunt  for  kx)pholes  that 
will  er^able  them  to  evade  the  limits  imposed 
on  tfiem  by  Congress  and  the  courts.  This  is 
wasteful  because  loophole  exploitatnn  diverts 
scarce  resources  that  could  be  t>etter  used  to 
help  consumers. 

Settling  turf  battles  between  industries  con- 
ducting rtietorical  warfare  over  which  should 
have  more  ecorwrnk;  power  is  not  the  functon 
of  the  Bankir>g  Committee.  The  pnmary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Banking  Committee  is  to 
ensure  that  the  financial  servKe  industry  is 
suitably  configured  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
consumers  of  financial  servk:es.  Banks  and 
their  regulators  woukj  be  t>etter  off  inventing 
and  promotir>g  r>ew  methods  of  meeting  the 
credit  needs  of  consumers  in  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income communities,  ratf>er  than  wasting 
precious  time  and  resources  evading  limits  im- 
posed by  Cor>gress  and  the  courts. 


BREAKING  THE  IMPASSE:  THE 
QUIET  CRISIS  CONTINUES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  an  issue  which  has 
great  implications  for  the  future  of 
rail  service  in  America. 

Nearly  6  months  ago,  I  stood  here 
and  expressed  my  concerns  about  the 
continuing  impasse  between  rail  labor 
and  management  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  short-line  sales  and  labor  pro- 
tection conditions. 

I  noted  that  this  impasse  has  led  to 
a  quiet  crisis  in  the  rail  industry— a 
crisis  which  cries  out  for  prompt  and 
final  action. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  report  on  the 
current  status  of  these  issues  and 
again  strongly  urge  rail  labor  and 
management  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences voluntarily. 

First,  let  us  review  the  legal  situa- 
tion. 

Rail  labor  and  management  have 
taken  their  disputes  regarding  line 
sales  to  the  courts  for  resolution. 


The  district  court's  opinion  in  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  case,  rendered 
in  October  1987  sharply  focused  the 
attention  of  the  rail  industry  on  these 
issues  and  had  an  immediate  and  dra- 
matic impact. 

The  third  circuit  court  of  appeals  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  lower  court 
last  April. 

And  last  fall,  the  Supreme  Court 
agreed  to  review  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Lake  Erie  decision. 

Oral  argument  in  the  case  took  place 
March  29  and  a  decision  could  be  ren- 
dered any  time  before  the  Court  re- 
cesses this  summer. 

But  while  a  decision  in  this  case  will 
reflect  the  Supreme  Court's  view  of 
the  statutory  issues  before  it,  it  Is  very 
doubtful  that  such  a  decision— no 
matter  which  side  wins— will  settle 
these  contentious  matters  once  and 
for  all. 

The  Court's  ultimate  decision  in  the 
P&LE  case  will  be  based  on  the  facts 
of  that  particular  case  and  may  have 
limited,  if  any,  applicability  to  other 
situations. 

Even  when  the  Supreme  Coiut 
agreed  to  review  the  P&LE  case,  it  let 
stand  other  similar  cases  which 
reached  far  different  results,  thus 
complicating  an  already  tangled  legal 
scenario. 

The  simple  f  jw;t  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  legal  battles  will  lead  only  to  a 
partial  resolution  of  the  basic  issues. 

While  one  side  may  claim  victory  in 
a  particular  case,  it  will  be  a  hollow 
victory  for  the  rail  industry  if  the  par- 
ties cannot  settle  their  differences  out- 
side of  the  courtroom. 

Once  the  P&LE  case  is  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  it  will  be  much 
more  difficult  to  get  labor  and  man- 
agement together. 

We  caimot  afford  to  allow  these 
matters  to  be  decided  in  protracted 
and  piecemeal  litigation. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  before  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  E^rie.  rail  labor  and  manage- 
ment need  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
voluntarily  reach  an  agreement. 

With  that  in  mind.  Lets  take  a  look 
at  how  talks  on  these  important  issues 
are  proceeding. 

When  I  stood  here  6  months  ago.  I 
urged  rail  labor  and  management  to 
sit  down  at  the  negotiating  table  and 
mutually  resolve  the  short-line/labor 
protection  issues. 

Since  that  time,  some  progress  has 
been  made  toward  this  goal,  primarily 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  personal  ef- 
forts of  Paul  Lamboley,  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Late  last  year.  Commissioner  Lambo- 
ley contacted  leaders  from  both  rail 
labor  and  management,  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  regional  and  short-line 
railroads,  and  offered  to  help  them  ne- 
gotiate on  these  important  issues. 
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The  parties  agreed  to  appoint  repre- 
sentatives for  this  purpose  and  recent- 
ly met  in  Florida  with  Mr.  Lamboley 
to  initiate  these  discussions. 

Prom  my  conversations  with  Com- 
missioner Lsunboley,  I  understand  that 
the  parties  have  agreed  to  continue 
talking  and  they  have  agreed  to  place 
concrete  proposals  on  the  table. 

I  commend  Commissioner  Lamboley 
for  his  efforts  to  get  the  parties  to- 
gether. 

And  I  strongly  urge  the  parties  to 
continue  their  talks  in  a  serious  and 
meaningful  manner. 

The  window  of  opportunity  for  suc- 
cessful resolution  of  these  issues  is 
open. 

But  the  window  will  not  be  open  for 
long. 

All  affected  parties  need  to  recognize 
the  need  for  reaching  a  voluntary 
agreement  on  these  issues  now. 

Before  I  close  today,  lets  take  a  look 
at  how  the  impasse  continues  to  affect 
our  shippers  and  communities. 

Between  the  time  that  the  Staggers 
Act  was  passed  and  the  time  when  the 
p&LE  case  was  decided  in  the  fall  of 
1987,  railroad  abandonments  steadily 
decreased. 

The  lowest  level  in  this  decade  was 
reached  in  fiscal  year  1987,  when  only 
818  miles  were  abandoned. 

But  since  the  P&LE  case,  abandon- 
ments have  sharply  increased. 

In  fiscal  year  1988,  abandonments 
increased  by  58  percent  from  the  1987 
level,  as  1.293  miles  of  track  were 
taken  out  of  service. 

And  from  the  available  figures  from 
1989,  the  trend  continues. 

Meanwhile,  the  dramatic  surge  in  re- 
gional and  short-line  railroad  oper- 
ations has  been  completely  reversed 
since  the  P&LE  case. 

A  recent  survey  found  that  over 
17,000  miles  of  improfitable  or  margin- 
al track  could  eventually  fall  into  the 
abandonment  category  if  current 
trends  continue. 

Unfortunately,  the  legal  battles  be- 
tween rail  management  and  labor  do 
not  involve  only  these  parties. 

America's  shippers  and  communities 
stand  helplessly  on  the  sidelines  while 
attorneys  for  rail  labor  and  manage- 
ment fight  it  out  in  the  courtrooms. 

The  current  impasse  threatens  the 
transiKirtation  llfeblood  of  many  com- 
munities and  shippers. 

If  the  current  trend  continues,  rail- 
road lines  will  be  ripped  up  instead  of 
fixed  up. 

Shippers  and  communities  wiU  lose 
rail  service  forever,  depriving  them  of 
transportation  competition  and  alter- 
natives. 

Loss  of  rail  service  will  further  dete- 
riorate America's  highways,  and  States 
and  local  governments  will  have  to 
help  pick  up  the  tab  when  this  hap- 
pens. 


And  increased  abandonments  will 
mean  fewer  jobs  in  the  long  term  for 
railroad  employees. 

I  have  discussed  my  concerns  about 
these  issues  with  other  Members  of 
Congress,  including  Chairman  Dingell 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  Chairman  Luken  of  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee. 

They  join  me  in  urging  the  parties 
to  get  down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  an 
agreement  which  will  avoid  the  need 
for  any  congressional  action. 

And  they  join  me  in  urging  the  par- 
ties to  do  so  before  the  Supreme  Court 
rules  on  the  P&LE  case. 

In  approaching  these  issues,  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroad  lines  should  be  auc- 
tioned off  in  a  wholesale  manner, 
when  the  labor  protection  issue  is  set- 
tled. 

Line  sales  do  not  always  make  good 
sense,  either  economically  or  political- 
ly. 

But  we  need  to  assure  our  shippers 
and  communities,  as  well  as  the  rail  in- 
dustry, that  options  exist  when  the 
economic  viability  of  continuing  rail 
service  is  questioned. 

Carriers  need  to  work  with  State  and 
local  governments,  as  well  as  interest- 
ed shippers  and  others,  to  assure  that 
reasonable  efforts  are  made  in  plan- 
ning responses  to  the  ever-changing 
economic  environment. 

Abandonment  of  lines  may  be  justi- 
fied in  certain  situations,  although 
further  provisions  for  enhanced  notifi- 
cation and  planning  may  be  necessary. 

Simply  put,  we  will  need  all  available 
options  to  ensure  America's  shippers 
and  commuutiities— particularly  in  rural 
areas— that  essential  rail  service  is  pre- 
served and  enhanced. 

Voluntary  resolution  of  these  diffi- 
cult issues  by  the  parties  will  require 
concessions. 

But  in  the  long  run.  all  parties— and 
our  entire  transportation  system— will 
reap  the  benefits. 

I  remain  committed  to  finding  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  and  look  for- 
ward to  addressing  this  quiet  crisis 
that  threatens  rail  transportation  to 
much  of  rural  America. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  KIRK,  PAST 
CHAIRMAN,  DEMOCRATIC  NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DORGAN  of  North  Dakota).  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley],  our 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  for  yielding 
and  wish  to  congratulate  him  for 
taking  this  special  order  in  recognition 
of  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Paul  Kirk, 


the  immediate  past  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country's  political 
system  is  widely  admired  throughout 
the  world.  It  does  provide  for  the  ex- 
istence of  potentially  many  political 
parties,  but  it  is  widely  known  as  the 
two-party  system  because  for  most  of 
our  political  history,  and  certainly 
today,  two  major  political  parties  are 
the  preeminent  instrumentalities 
through  which  candidates  come  for- 
ward and  present  their  campaigns  in 
contested  elections,  by  which  the 
American  people  make  their  judg- 
ments with  respect  to  the  positions 
and  exsunination  of  national  problems 
by  those  two  parties.  So  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  we  have  strong  po- 
litical organizations  and  performances 
by  our  two  major  political  parties. 

The  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Owens]  and  I  are  both  Democrats.  In 
taking  this  special  order  today  we  wish 
to  recognize  the  enormous  contribu- 
tions of  the  immediate  past  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Conunit- 
tee,  Mr.  Paul  Kirk.  I  would  argue  he 
has  done  a  service  not  only  to  the 
Democratic  Party  and  to  those  who 
adhere  to  the  Democratic  Party,  but 
the  entire  American  political  system 
by  the  diligence,  the  vision,  and  the 
capacity  with  which  he  has  conducted 
this  important  responsibility  until 
February  of  this  year  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  another  extraordinarily 
able  chairman.  Mr.  Ron  Brown,  the 
present  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Paul  Kirk  served 
over  the  past  4  years  in  that  post.  His 
judgment,  his  fairness,  his  concern  for 
all  aspects  of  the  Democratic  Party 
have  been  proved  again  and  again,  and 
I  think  Democrats  have  widely  ad- 
mired and  respected  his  performance 
as  part  of  a  tradition,  a  part  of  a  long- 
standing tradition  of  able,  dedicated 
chairmen  of  our  party. 

This  is  not.  on  the  one  hand,  a  pro- 
fessional position.  It  pays  no  salary. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  requires  the 
utmost  professionalism,  and  it  reflects 
again  the  condition  of  political  parties 
in  the  United  States  that  have  the 
broadest  national  character,  that 
reach  into  every  geographic  area,  that 
deal  with  a  fairly  wide  diversion  of 
opinions.  Our  former  speaker.  Tip 
O'NeUl,  used  to  say  that  if  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  were  a  European  party,  it 
would  probably  be  five  separate  politi- 
cal parties  ranging  from  among  the 
most  conservative  views  to  among  the 
most  liberal  In  the  country,  and  Its 
tradition  has  been  the  oldest  of  our 
political  parties.  No  party  in  the  West- 
em  World,  no  political  Instnmientallty 
In  any  of  the  modem  parliamentary 
democracies  has  existed  for  so  long  as 
the  Democratic  Party  has  existed.  But 
that  is  because  both  in  its  membership 
and  its  leadership  the  Democratic 
Party  has  spoken  to  the  issues  and 
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problems  of  Americans  In  all  regions 
at  all  times  in  our  history,  since  its  in- 
ception. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  last  4  years 
under  Paul  Kirk  have  been,  despite 
some  major  disappointments,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  Presidential 
election  last  fall,  a  credit  to  him.  and  I 
think  the  party  is  stronger  today  than 
when  he  took  over  his  responsibilities. 
And  despite  many  difficulties,  he  has 
earned  our  thanks  and  appreciation, 
and  he  has  left  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  commitment  which  will  be 
for  all  of  those  who  follow  him  a 
standard  and  a  challenge. 

I  want  to  congratulate  again  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens] 
for  taking  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  nvouid  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Owens]  for  takir^  this  special  order  so  tfiat 
we  may  well  pay  tribute  to  our  former  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  Chairman,  Mr.  Paul 
KiriL 

His  mantle  has  been  passed  and  tf>e  stew- 
ardship of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
rK>w  rests  In  ttte  able  harxis  of  Ron  Brown, 
but  Paul  Grattan  Kirk,  Jr.,  left  with  tf>e  crowd 
stiN  cheerir^g. 

In  talking  about  his  roie  as  chairman.  Paul 
insisted  that  "The  question  Americans  want 
ans««ered,  is  not  'How  could  the  Republican 
Party  fiave  defaulted  on  so  many  responsit>il- 
ties?"  rather,  can  tt>e  Democratic  Party  bring 
us  together  agam  and  restore  our  goodr>ess 
and  greatness  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation?' " 
His  reforms  with  tne  Democratic  Party  t>egan 
to  reach  that  growing  portion  of  the  American 
eiectorate  wtiich  no  longer  cling  to  a  party 
label — the  swing  voters  who— before  viewing 
themsetves  as  members  of  a  political  party- 
see  themselves  irKiividuals  and  families.  The 
focus  within  the  Democratic  Party  was  in- 
creasingly on  those  issues  central  to  ttw 
American  family — educatwn,  )obs  and  job 
training,  available  ar>d  affordable  housing,  and 
a  seme  of  strength  and  resolve  in  natkxial 
defense. 

He  didn't  do  it  single  handedly.  but.  guided 
by  Paul  Kirk's  leadership,  ttie  party's  message 
found  a  growing  audience  In  the  1986  mid- 
term electiorts  the  Democrats  regained  control 
of  the  Senate  despite  President  Reagan's  16- 
State  crusade  on  behalf  of  Republican  candi- 
dates. 

Ttw  eleclnn  of  a  Democrat  in  the  White 
House  remains  a  major  goal,  but  as  chairman, 
Paul  Kirk  succeeded  in  givirtg  tt>e  DNC  a 
broad-based  agenda  which  not  only  makes  it 
possible,  but  inevitable — the  electkxi  of 
DenKxaats  at  all  levels  of  tf>e  political  proc- 
ess, ar\  increase  In  campaign  funds.  tf>e  en- 
harKement  of  ttie  party's  image,  strer>gtf>ened 
cohesion  at  tfw  State  level,  and  a  focus  for  all 
Democrats  on  ttx>se  issues  central  to  the 
Natkxi  arxi  tt>e  American  family.  This  dki  not 
come  tjy  turning  our  t>acks  on  ttie  traditkxial 
bases  of  DemocratK  Party  support  As  Paul 
fraquentty  said,  "our  strength  is  In  our  diversi- 
ty, but  we're  strongest  wf>en  we're  urvfied." 

We  have  not  ceased  to  listen  to  Paul  Kirk's 
massage,  arxi  our  debt  to  hs  leadership  is  not 
a  historic  footnote,  if  s  a  legacy. 


Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  leader  for  those  extraor- 
dinary remarks  about  a  very  extraordi- 
nary Individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  NagleI. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  too  wish 
to  join  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  recognizing  the  outstanding 
contributions  of  the  chairman  of  the 
[Democratic  National  Committee  over 
the  last  4  years,  Mr.  Paul  Kirk. 

In  modem  political  society  and  in 
modem  public  life  it  is  quite  fashiona- 
ble to  criticize  individuals,  to  focus  on 
their  shortcomings,  and  the  minute  a 
person  crosses  that  magic  threshold 
from  private  life  to  public  life  he  im- 
mediately subjects  his  judgment,  his 
character,  and  indeed  sometimes  even 
his  heritage,  to  public  debate.  Lost  in 
all  of  that  is  the  extraordinary  sacri- 
fice of  a  man  like  Paul  Kirk,  who  with- 
out Just  compensation  stepped  for- 
ward to  lead  a  Democratic  Party  des- 
perately in  need  of  revitalization.  a 
Democratic  Party  that  definitely 
needed  to  serve  the  function  of  a  polit- 
ical party  in  articulating  to  the  gov- 
ernments in  resident  Democratic  poli- 
cies. Paul  Kirk  did  that  magnificently, 
different  from  many  in  public  life,  he 
did  it  not  only  with  distinction  and  ca- 
pability, he  also  did  it  in  a  manner 
that  never  once  called  into  question 
his  character,  indeed  his  Judgment.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  record  of  achieve- 
ment of  a  man.  of  Paul  Kirk's  ability 
to  step  from  the  private  sector  and  the 
rewards  of  the  private  sector  and  sub- 
ject himself  to  public  life  and  the 
public  debate  that  surroimds  the  for- 
mation of  public  policy. 

As  a  person  who  has  served  as  a 
party  chair,  I  iuiow  the  hours  and  the 
fnistration  and  the  lack  of  reward  and 
the  lack  of  recognition  that  sometimes 
can  fall  upon  those  who  do  the  most 
magnificent  and  outstanding  job. 
Clearly  Paul  Kirk  in  the  annals  of  the 
political  party  will  stand  in  the  high 
marks  for  his  accomplishments  and 
for  his  ability,  for  his  reason,  for  the 
good  humor  with  which  he  went  about 
his  task. 

He  found  a  political  party  in  difficul- 
ty financially,  and  he  rebuilt  it.  He 
foimd  a  party  in  difficulty  within 
itself,  and  he  brought  it  together.  And 
while  his  last  major  election  endeavor, 
that  of  the  presidency  on  behalf  of  his 
party's  candidate,  was  not  successful, 
there  is  not  one  reasoned  political  sci- 
entist or  one  knowledgeable  of  the  sci- 
ence of  politics  who  could  say  Paul 
Kirk  did  anything  other  than  all  that 
was  possible  to  bring  about  a  success- 
ful campaign. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  opporttmity 
for  someone  like  myself,  a  practitioner 
of  the  art.  to  stand  today  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  say 
a  few  kind  words  about  Paul  Kirk,  our 


past  Democratic  National  Committee 
chairman. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  MoAKUcn. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  who  took  out 
this  special  order  to  say  some  nice 
words  about  a  very  great  Massachu- 
setts native. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  proud 
to  be  here  today  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives recognizes  the  contribu- 
tions of  another  Massachusetts  native 
to  the  American  electoral  process. 
Former  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Paul  Kirk,  whose  ac- 
complishments we  are  honoring  this 
afternoon,  achieved  a  great  deal  in  his 
4  years  as  chairman.  A  former  Senate 
staffer  himself,  Paul  came  to  this  job 
with  the  greatest  of  respect  for  the 
electoral  process  itself.  His  chairman- 
ship dealt  with  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
electioneering,  the  mechanics  of  get- 
ting elected,  and  the  integration  of  de- 
ciding what  needs  to  be  done  once  the 
office  is  achieved. 

His  tenure  as  chairman  was  marked 
by  compromise,  by  an  honest  and  ex- 
haustive effort  at  insuring  that  as 
great  a  number  of  people  as  possible 
are  involved  in  the  process  itself. 

In  this  way,  it  could  be  said  that 
Paul's  chairmanship  was  truly  biparti- 
san insofar  as  it  recognized  the  best 
that  our  uniquely  American  system 
offers  could  be  attained  only  with  the 
assistance  of  quality  candidates  and  an 
informed  electorate.  Paul's  efforts  in 
both  of  these  areas  were  Herculean. 
Certainly  the  Democratic  Party,  and  I 
dare  say  the  Republican  Party  as  well, 
owe  Paul  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  ef- 
forts at  emphasizing  and  restoring 
American  values  to  the  electoral  proc- 
ess honesty,  integrity,  responsibility, 
coupled  with  more  than  a  small  dose 
of  old  New  Elngland  class. 

D  1600 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  a  distin- 
guished national  leader  and  long  time 
friend  of  mine.  Paul  Kirk,  stepped 
down  after  4  outstanding  years  as 
Democratic  National  Committee  chair- 
man, having  rebuilt  a  divided  party.  In 
his  acceptance  speech  for  the  chair- 
manship in  1985,  Paul  challenged  the 
party  to  "win  back  the  intellectual  re- 
spect of  the  American  electorate  by 
showing  that  •  •  •  we  are  tough 
enough  to  govern,  strong  enough  to 
lead  and  wise  enough  to  listen  to  the 
many  voices  in  America."  His  vision 
for  a  stronger,  more  unified  Democrat- 
ic Party  with  a  truly  national  con- 
science and  vision,  is  today  a  reality. 
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He  leaves  the  party  a  vibrant,  competi- 
tive institution. 

The  Paul  Kirk  legacy  is  one  of  tran- 
sition and  new  direction;  transition 
from  disarray  to  focused  party  build- 
ing, discord  to  consensus,  and  inertia 
to  energy.  Today  we  are  proud  to  be 
Democrats  and  we  honor  him  for  his 
inspiring  leadership  and  dedicated 
service  to  the  party  and  the  Nation. 
Because  he  made  truly  bipartisan  con- 
tributions, and  such  contributions  are 
national  in  scope,  it  is  appropriate  to 
take  the  time  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  pay  tribute  to  this  re- 
markable man. 

In  January  1969  Paul  and  I  joined 
the  staff  of  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  and 
shared  an  office  for  2  years.  I  have  en- 
joyed a  close  friendship  with  Paul  ever 
since  and  have  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration  for  him  as  a  person  of 
genuine  integrity.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  individuals  I  have 
ever  associated  with,  ideologically  and 
inteUectually.  Paul  Kirk  is  a  man  of 
strong  principles  and  his  efforts  to 
assert  our  true  beliefs  more  boldly  led 
the  party  to  achievements  never 
before  realized.  His  personal  attributes 
have  been  influential  in  shaping  the 
character  and  purpose  of  our  party. 

Paul  Kirk  inherited  a  party  strug- 
gling to  ensure  a  financial  future.  He 
left  a  legacy  of  financial  security.  Sad- 
dled with  over  $1  million  in  outstand- 
ing debts  he  formulated  an  ambitious 
fimdraising  strategy  to  pay  off  the  ex- 
isting debt  and  expand  the  party's  fi- 
nancial base.  He  promoted  new  fimd- 
raising programs  and  brought  the 
direct  mail  division  in-house  where 
they  increased  donations  by  one-third. 
By  1987  the  party  was  able  to  retire  its 
longstanding  debt  and  move  on  to  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  highly  competitive 
general  election  campaign  in  1988.  He 
raised  $60  million  during  the  general 
election.  2%  times  what  was  raised  in 
1984;  and  for  the  first  time  the  DNC 
was  able  to  distribute  funds  to  every 
State  party— $23  million  In  1988.  com- 
pared to  only  $3  million  In  1984.  By 
the  time  he  retired  as  chairman,  he 
had  raised  $89  million— more  money 
than  any  previous  Democratic  Party 
chairman— and  left  a  surplus  to  his 
successors.  Paul  Kirk  leaves  our  party 
with  a  sound,  competitive  financial 
base  for  future  political  wars. 

The  Paul  Kirk  legacy  Is  also  one  of 
nuts  and  bolts  party  building  and  or- 
ganization. He  strengthened  State 
party  affiliates  and  organized  a  Demo- 
cratic infrastructure  State  by  State. 
Much  of  the  money  the  party  raised 
was  used  to  close  the  technical  gap  be- 
tween the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties.  The  DNC  coordinated  In- 
depth  polling  and  targeting.  Increased 
the  direct  mall  capacity  of  the  States, 
provided  technical  assistance  and  staff 
training,  and  organized  a  professional 
force  of  election  field  officers.  Kirk 
gave  State  and  local  parties  the  sup- 


port they  needed  to  build  their  organi- 
zations and  assist  local  candidates. 

He  also  led  the  challenge  to  increase 
voter  turnout  and  remove  obstacles  to 
participation  in  the  electoral  process. 
Voter  lists  were  updated  and  expanded 
and  as  part  of  his  massive  campaign  to 
increase  voting  In  the  1988  general 
election,  the  party  registered  over  two 
million  new  voters.  We  are  now  ap- 
proaching equal  technological  and  fi- 
nancial footing  with  the  Republicans. 

The  Paul  Kirk  legacy  Is  one  of  unity 
and  Inclusion.  He  reinforced  the 
party's  pledge  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can by  strengthening  relationships 
with  local  elected  officials.  He  Involved 
them  in  the  policy  formation,  decision- 
making and  general  business  of  the 
party.  He  formed  the  Democratic 
Policy  Commission  which  was  com- 
prised of  elected  officials  from  across 
the  country  and  chaired  by  my  former 
Utah  State  Governor,  Scott  Matheson. 
The  commission  was  summoned  to 
travel  the  country  spotlighting  Demo- 
cratic success  stories  and  discussing 
the  Issues  that  reflect  the  real  needs 
of  Americans.  This  experience  helped 
to  prove  that  the  Institution  of  the 
party  and  Its  Ideological  base  is  strong. 
Once  again,  Paul  Kirk  was  Initiating 
progressive  forward-thinking  policies 
to  further  the  party's  goals. 

He  also  charged  the  Democratic 
Platform  Committee  with  creating  a 
concise,  readable  communication  to 
the  American  people  that  avoided  the 
demands  of  special  interests  and  spoke 
to  the  priorities  of  the  average  work- 
ing family.  He  loosened  special  Inter- 
est controls  and  discouraged  factional 
disputes  to  maintain  party  imity  while 
remaining  responsive  to  what  he 
called  "the  values  of  the  many  voices 
in  our  party."  By  including  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  their  local  elected  offi- 
cials in  the  process  he  strengthened 
party  unity  and  furthered  policies 
which  reflected  the  needs  of  the  aver- 
age American. 

Paul  Kirk  had  a  vision  to  Improve 
our  party's  Image.  His  legacy  Is  one  of 
a  proud  Democratic  Party.  When  he 
assumed  the  chairmanship,  the  party 
was  embattled  and  divided  Into  si>eclal 
interest  factions.  Because  he  perceived 
the  party's  diversity  to  be  a  strength, 
he  built  on  those  differences  to  create 
a  healthy  balance.  He  achieved  unity 
and  stability  by  anticipating  conflicts 
and  not  allowing  Internal  bickering  to 
distract  the  party  from  Its  larger 
goals.  The  Influence  of  special  caucus 
es  and  powerful  interest  groups  were 
subordinated  to  the  party's  national 
objectives.  The  Democratic  Party 
became  a  single  entity  because  Paul 
was  fair  and  firm  and  trusted  by  all. 

He  petitioned  special  interest  groups 
to  hold  back  from  making  early  en- 
dorsements of  Presidential  candidates. 
He  urged  candidates  within  the  party 
to  avoid  negative  campaigning  that 
would    ultimately    hurt    the    entire 


party.  Thus,  the  Presidential  primary 
campaign  was  a  positive,  constructive 
experience.  He  staged  an  incredibly 
unified,  spectacularly  successful  na- 
tional convention  that  showcased  the 
fundamental  principles  that  guide  our 
party  and  featured  our  national  lead- 
ers who  offered  compelling  ideological 
messages  to  the  American  electorate. 
The  convention  left  Americans  with  a 
confident,  positive  message  about  the 
quality  of  our  candidates  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
1988. 

Paul  Kirk's  legacy  Is  one  of  results 
and  wlimlng  elections.  While  Demo- 
crats did  not  win  the  Presidential  con- 
test, it  was  not  Paul  Kirk's  fault.  We 
gained  ground  at  every  other  level.  In 
1986,  the  Democrats  regained  control 
of  the  Senate  and  continued  to  expand 
their  majority  In  the  House.  A  top  pri- 
ority for  Kirk  were  the  Important 
State  and  local  elections.  Democrats 
gained  two  more  gubernatorial  seats  in 
1988,  maintaining  their  majority;  and 
picked  up  147  State  legislative  seats  in 
1986  and  20  more  in  1988. 

Paul  Kirk  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  truly  great  Democratic  Party 
leaders.  He  worked  diligently  to  over- 
come the  party's  hardships  and  re- 
placed them  with  a  legacy  of  a  unified, 
vibrant  institution  that  will  lead 
America  and  steer  our  objectives  Into 
the  1990s  and  beyond.  The  party  is 
stronger  than  ever  and  we  thank  Paul 
for  the  vitality  of  his  leadership,  his 
belief  In  the  Democratic  vision,  and 
his  ability  to  keep  us  working  togeth- 
er. 

For  Crovemor  Kirk,  who  lifted  us  to 
lofty  goals  and  made  us  proud  to  be 
Democrats,  and  to  his  wife  and  con- 
stant companion  Gail,  the  affectionate 
thanks  of  this  old  friend  and  our  very 
best  wishes  for  a  future  of  ever-in- 
creasing triumphs. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]  for  re- 
serving this  time  for  us  to  praise  one 
of  the  Democratic  Party's  most  loyal 
leaders.  Mr.  Paul  G.  Kirk.  Jr.  As  the 
former  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  he  led  our  party 
from  disorganization  to  unification 
within  4  years.  Paul  is  one  of  the  few 
people  I  know  who  could  have  accom- 
plished this  in  such  a  short  time. 

The  media  has  labeled  his  tenure  as 
controversial.  Innovative,  and  compe- 
tent. Everyone  agrees  that  Paul  Kirk 
did  not  have  an  easy  task  when  he 
took  the  reins  of  command  In  1984. 
There  were  divisions  among  the 
party's  many  factions— both  on  the 
right  and  left;  the  party  was  In  debt; 
and  we  had  lost  another  Presidential 
election.  The  National  Convention  In 
San  Francisco  personified  the  worsen- 
ing problems  of  our  party;  the  spark 
needed  to  Infuse  the  party  was  miss- 
ing. 
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Paul  Kirk  came  on  board  in  1984 
with  a  plan  to  reform  and  revitalize 
weakening  party  lines.  As  the  new 
chairman.  Paul  Kirk  relied  less  on 
rigid  ideology  and  concentrated  on  de- 
veloping a  cohesive  national  strategy 
to  entice  Democrats  who  had  departed 
from  the  party  and  to  reach  out  to  the 
growing  political  Influence  of  the  Sun 
Belt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  our  party  is  more 
unified,  better  prepared  institutional- 
ly, and  better  financed  than  it  has 
been  since  1964.  The  party  has  made 
dramatic  Improvements  in  its  direct 
mail  system  and  other  fundraising  and 
constituency  contact  machinery.  Paul 
Kirk's  plan  to  bring  swing  voters  back 
to  the  Democratic  Party  has  made  sig- 
nificant gains  among  these  voters. 
Thanks  to  Paul  Kirk,  our  party  is 
headed  in  a  new  direction,  the  right  di- 
rection. 

The  biggest  test  of  his  leadership 
was  to  turn  the  negatives  of  1984  Into 
positives  at  last  year's  National  Con- 
vention. Paul  Kirk  accomplished  this 
feat  by  being  what  he  is  best  known 
as— independent  and  tough. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  come  to  respect 
the  direction  in  which  Paul  Kirk 
steered  the  Democratic  Party  diiring 
his  4  years  as  chairman.  Paul  Kirk 
brought  to  the  Democratic  Party  a 
vision  of  recapturing  the  loyalty  and 
confidence  of  the  American  people. 
The  Democratic  candidate  in  1992  will 
have  a  party  structure  groomed  to 
help  him  more  than  hurt  him  due  to 
the  innovations  Paul  Kirk  Initiated. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr  Speaker,  4  years 
ago  I  worked  hard  to  help  elect  Paul  KirK  as 
chaimian  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee. That  turned  out  to  be  a  vakiabto  invest- 
ment of  my  time.  Paul  did  all  he  promised.  He 
dkl  it  quietly  and  effectively  and  well.  We  are 
all  in  his  debt 

The  Democratic  Party  is  stronger  now  than 
it  was  wt>en  we  elected  Paul  Kirk.  It  is  more 
popular  in  virtually  every  section  of  Amenca.  It 
is  in  sourxler  financial  corxMion.  It  is  more 
united.  Largely  because  of  his  guidance, 
nwmbers  of  Vne  party  have  again  learned  how 
to  disagree  without  becoming  destructive. 

Being  party  chairman  is  always  a  tough  bal- 
ananq  act  There  is  a  need  for  the  type  of 
debate  tfuit  wiH  get  people  excited  about  the 
political  process.  But  there's  also  a  need  for 
rules  to  guide  ttiat  debate  arxl  ensure  that  It  Is 
a  productive  effort.  In  his  tow-key  way.  Paul 
Kirk  provided  ttiat  guidance. 

He  property  let  our  candidates  have  all  the 
limolighL  But  he  was  always  quietly  back- 
stage, keepirtg  ttw  productwn  on  track.  We 
Democrats — ar>d  all  Americarts — owe  Paul 
Kirk  a  debt  of  thanks  for  his  exemplary  per- 
formance. 

\M.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  corK:ede 
that  wtwn  Paul  Kirk  was  first  elected  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  1985.  I  had  some 
grave  reservations  about  ttw  kind  of  leader- 
ship he  wouU  offer.  Like  many  other  consen/- 
ative  Democrats.  I  feared  tfiat  he  woukj  t>e  an 
unyieMmg  spokesman  for  lit>efallsm,  arxl  tfiat 
he  wouW  shut  out  ttw  large  and  vital  moder- 


ate  and    conservative    elements   within   our 
party. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  can  testify  to  the 
extremely  positive  effect  which  Paul  Kirk's 
chairmanship  has  had  on  our  party  over  the 
past  4  years.  He  has  proven  himself  able  as  a 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  everything 
for  which  the  party  stands,  including  mainte- 
nance of  a  broad  base  across  the  ideological 
spectrum. 

Paul  Kirk  has  made  all  of  us— the  liberals, 
tf>e  moderates,  and  ttie  conservatives— proud 
to  be  Democrats.  I  join  my  fellow  memt)ers  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  paying  tribute  to  Paul 
Kirk  and  the  progress  he  has  brought  to  our 
party. 

I  wish  Paul  Kirk  well  in  all  his  future  endeav- 
ors, and  I  look  forward  to  our  continued  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately all  good  things  must  come  to  an  end 
and  so  it  was  recently  wfien  Paul  Kirk  stepped 
down  as  chairman  of  the  Democratk:  National 
Committee.  To  say  Paul  Kirk  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  great  DenKx:ratk:  Party 
leaders  Is  an  understatement.  What  is  not  an 
urxjerstatement,  however,  is  to  say  Paul  Kirk 
is  a  man  of  outstanding  ability  and  re- 
sources— a  man  who  welcomes  a  challenge 
and  for  wtvim  I  think  ihe  phrase  "sometimes  it 
only  takes  a  little  longer  to  accomplish  the  im- 
possible" was  coined. 

As  Paul  moves  on  to  new  endeavors  I  can 
only  feel  this  is  an  apropos  occasion  to  say 
our  toss  is  their  gain.  Let  me  also  add  that 
words  atone  canrwt  begin  to  express  tfw  debt 
of  gratitude  owed,  but  for  a  job  magnificently 
dor>e,  mucfias  gracias  mi  muy  amigo. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  a  man  wtiose 
contributions  to  America's  free  and  democrat- 
k:  political  system  will  leave  Its  mark  on  this 
Nation  for  many  years  to  come.  That  man  is 
Paul  G.  Kirk,  Jr.,  former  chairman  of  the 
DenwcratK  Nattonal  Committee. 

When  Paul  took  over  as  party  chairman  in 
1985,  he  brought  with  him  a  viston.  That  vision 
was  to  reshape  ttie  party's  image,  strengthen 
its  ties  to  local  elected  offtoials.  expand  voter 
outreach,  form  a  solid  financial  base,  and  win 
elections  on  all  levels  of  government.  Four 
years  later,  ttiat  vision  has  become  reality. 

During  his  chairmanship,  the  Democratic 
Party  retired  its  financial  debt,  registered  mil- 
Ikxis  of  new  voters,  returned  the  Senate  to 
Democratic  control,  lato  to  rest  its  image  as  a 
hostage  to  special  interests,  and  increased  its 
majorities  in  State  legislatures  across  ttie 
entire  country. 

With  a  keen  eye  on  the  1991  reapportion- 
ment, Paul  Kirk  made  State  races  one  of  his 
party's  top  priorities.  His  attention  pakj  off. 
The  parly  won  147  State  legislative  seats  in 
1986  and  20  additional  seats  in  1988.  His 
leadership  in  this  area  leaves  a  record  of 
commitment  that  will  tong  tjenefit  all  Demo- 
cratk; Memtiers  of  this  House  as  we  enter  ttie 
1990's. 

Wtien  Paul  took  over  as  chairman,  the 
Democratic  Party  had  a  debt  of  over  $1  mil- 
lion. During  ttie  foltowing  years,  tie  not  only 
eliminated  ttiat  debt  by  raising  a  record  $89 
millton  during  tiis  4-year  tenure  txjt  also  left  a 
surplus  to  his  successors.  Such  a  goal  tied 
nmw  been  accomplistied  before. 


One  of  Paul's  greatest  achievements  was 
his  ability  to  register  over  2  million  new  voters 
by  launching  an  aggressive  $6  million  voter 
registratton  drive  and  a  dynamic  get  out  the 
vote  effort. 

Paul  Kirk  leaves  behind  a  legacy  of  fairness, 
vitality,  unity,  and  strength.  America's  entire 
political  process  has  been  enriched  by  his 
many  contributions. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  take  part  in  this  special 
order  honoring  ttie  wori<  for  the  Democratic 
Party  by  Paul  G.  Kirk.  I  want  to  thank  my 
Democratic  colleagues  for  requesting  this  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  given  his  all 
to  build  the  Democratic  Party.  As  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Nattonal  Committee  he  has 
seen  to  it  that  the  party  structure  remains 
strong  at  both  the  national  and  State  level. 
The  House  of  Representatives  remains  sdtoly 
Democratic  with  little  indicatton  ttiat  this  ad- 
vantage will  be  lost  in  the  near  future.  In  1980. 
the  U.S.  Senate  went  to  the  Republicans 
during  Ronald  Reagan's  electton  to  the  Presi- 
dency. In  1 986,  with  President  Reagan  still  en- 
joying high  popularity  ratings  with  the  voters, 
Paul  Kiri(  led  the  Democratic  Party  back  to 
majority  status  in  the  Senate. 

All  Democrats  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Paul  Kirk  for  his  work  as  DNC  chairman  and 
for  his  prevtous  work  as  party  treasurer.  Fi- 
nancially, the  Democratic  Party  is  doing  t}etter 
than  it  has  in  years.  The  1 988  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  was  one  of  the  best  ever. 
The  DNC  has  a  fine  staff  that  is  known  for 
preparing  excellent  position  papers  on  a  wide 
range  of  issues.  Democrats  are  in  control  or 
gaining  at  the  State  and  local  level  in  every 
regton  of  the  country.  All  of  these  positive 
signs  for  the  Democratic  Party  are  directiy  or 
indirectiy  the  result  of  the  wori<  of  Paul  Kirk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Paul  Kirk  on  his  successful  term  as  Democrat- 
ic National  Committee  chairman.  I  am  sure  he 
will  remain  active  in  the  party.  He,  and  his  wife 
Gail,  have  my  best  wishes  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  our  colleagues  as  we  pay  tritxjte  to  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Paul  Kirk.  As  our  colleagues 
know,  Paul  is  a  man  of  determination  and  in- 
tegrity who  tackled  the  challenges  of  a  tough 
job  while,  as  the  same  time  winning  the  admi- 
ration of  his  foes.  As  tie  returns  to  practicing 
law,  we  cannot  thank  Paul  Kirtt  enough  for  all 
his  dedicated  service  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  years  between  1984  and  1988  saw  a 
rejuvenation  of  the  Democratic  Party.  In  cities, 
towns,  and  communities  across  this  country, 
Americans  let  it  be  known  that  they  believed 
in  the  Democratic  agenda.  They  restored  the 
Democratic  majority  in  ttie  Senate,  strength- 
ened the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  solidified  our  t>ase  of 
control  at  the  State  and  local  level.  I  strongly 
believe  that  it  was  not  coincidence  that  Paul 
Kirk  was  the  party  chairman  during  this  renais- 
sance. 

The  party  which  Paul  inherited  was  going  in 
several  directions,  tiut  through  his  leadership 
he  built  a  solkl  financial  foundation,  showed 
us  we  coukl  raise  the  necessary  amount  of 
money  to  compete  in  today's  political  cam- 
paigns and  thought  unity  to  ttie  Democratic 
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Party.  Paul  Kirk  has  shown  us  that  he  can 
tackle  any  task  he  assumes,  and  today,  for  all 
he  has  done,  we  thank  him  and  wish  him  the 
very  best  as  he  resumes  his  legal  career. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  commend  the  achievements  of  the  former 
Democratic  National  Committee  chairman, 
Paul  Qrattan  Kirk,  Jr. 

In  1985,  Paul  Kirk  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  In  his  4 
years  as  chairman,  Paul  Kirk  strove  to 
strer>gthen  and  unify  the  Democratic  Party  on 
both  the  kx»l  and  national  levels.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  organizational  ability  in 
successfully  creating  a  more  harmonious  and 
stable  Democratic  Party.  By  establishing  the 
Democratic  Policy  Commission,  Paul  Kirk 
sought  to  enforce  party  discipline  and  to  set 
an  ideological  foundation  which  would  reflect 
the  values  of  the  many  voices  in  our  party.  In 
addition,  the  commissk)n  would  also  draft 
ideas  on  a  variety  of  subjects  which  would  be 
a  base  for  our  candidates. 

During  his  tenure,  Paul  Kirk  was  successful 
in  reluming  the  other  body  to  the  control  of 
the  Democrats.  And  with  that,  a  national  politi- 
cal momentum  had  begun.  He  furthermore  es- 
tablished a  Denxxratk:  Unity  Task  Force  to 
enforce  party  discipline  and  to  illustrate  to  ttie 
American  people  that  the  Democratic  Party 
could  manage  itself  effectively. 

Paul  Kirk  has  stood  as  a  stabilizing  influ- 
ence and  negotiator  among  our  party's  fac- 
tions to  skillfully  balance  ttie  many  interests 
that  collectively  formulate  the  Democratic 
Party.  A  collective  and  harmonious  voice  is 
essential  to  the  Democratk:  Party  and  to  its 
members.  Paul  Kirk  has  restored  that  voice  to 
the  Democratic  Party. 

During  the  1988  Presidential  campaign,  Paul 
Kirk,  through  his  fundraising  and  effective 
management  efforts,  brought  a  surplus  to  the 
Democratk:  National  Committee  treasury. 
Voter  lists  and  direct  mailing  lists  were  en- 
hanced through  computers.  Financially  arnj 
technologically,  the  Democratic  Party  was  pre- 
pared for  that  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  achievements 
of  Mr.  Paul  Kirk  under  whose  chairmanship 
the  DeriKJcratk:  Party  has  benefited  immense- 
ly. His  leadership  has  been  characterized  by 
dedicatK>n,  consistency,  reliability,  and  re- 
spect He  has  proven  that  the  Democratic 
Party  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  party  of 
greatness. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  former 
chairman  for  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee, Paul  Kirk.  During  Paul  Kirk's  tenure  as 
chairman,  many  important  strides  were  made 
within  the  party,  strides  that  will  benefit  all 
Democrats  for  many  years  to  come. 

Paul's  service  vvithin  the  DNC  extends  back 
to  his  position  as  treasurer,  a  post  he  main- 
tained from  1983  to  1985.  During  that  time, 
Paul  became  well  known  for  his  reasonable, 
fair,  and  honest  approach  and  won  many 
allies  within  the  party.  He  furtfier  built  upon 
that  reputation  while  serving  as  DNC  chairman 
and  is,  today,  regarded  as  a  reliable,  effective, 
and  efficient  leader.  Certainly  his  most  impor- 
tant achievement  has  been  ttie  development 
of  a  stronger  and  more  unified  Democratic 
Party.  Through  Paul's  interpersonal,  adminis- 
trative, and  political  skills,  he  was  able  to 
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overcome  long-standing  hurdles  within  the 
party  and  put  forth  a  politk^l  agenda  that 
helpiad  ensure  for  many  Democratic  victories 
in  1986  and  beyond.  His  further  hard  work 
and  leadership  has  allowed  the  Democratic 
Party  to  expand  up>on  these  successes  and 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  bright  and  promising 
future.  For  all  his  efforts,  Paul  has  well  earned 
our  gratitude,  respect,  and  admiration  and  I 
know  that  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  am  joined  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Paul  all  ttie 
best  in  his  future  activities.  I  hope  that  his  life 
ahead  will  t>e  full  of  continued  success,  happi- 
r>ess,  and  good  health. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  4  years 
ago  I  worked  hard  to  help  elect  Paul  Kirk  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee. That  turned  out  to  be  a  valuable  invest- 
ment of  my  time.  Paul  did  all  he  promised.  He 
did  It  quietiy  and  effectively  and  well.  We  are 
all  in  his  debt 

The  Democratic  Party  is  stronger  now  than 
it  was  when  we  elected  Paul  Kirk.  It  is  more 
popular  in  virtually  every  section  of  America.  It 
is  in  sounder  financial  condition.  It  is  more 
united.  Largely  because  of  his  guidance, 
memt>ers  of  the  party  have  again  learned  how 
to  disagree  without  becoming  destructive. 

Being  party  chairman  Is  always  a  tough  t>al- 
ancing  act  There  is  a  need  for  the  type  of 
debate  that  will  get  people  excited  about  the 
political  process.  But  there's  also  a  need  for 
rules  to  guide  that  debate  and  insure  that  it  is 
a  productive  effort  In  his  low-key  way,  Paul 
Kirit  provkled  that  guidance. 

He  property  let  our  candklates  have  all  the 
limelight.  But  he  was  always  quietly  back- 
stage, keeping  the  production  on  track.  We 
Democrats— and  all  Americans— owe  Paul 
Kirtc  a  debt  of  thanks  for  his  exemplary  per- 
formarKe. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HuTTO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial and  personal  business. 

Mr.  Tanner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  CXement  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Darden  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Kleczka  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Saiki)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMnn*,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  RouKEMA,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  26. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pallone)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  (jrONZALEZ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pallone,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tauzin,  for  5  minutes,  today 
and,  for  5  minutes,  on  April  18. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Slattery,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Lantos,  for  15  minutes,  on  April 
18. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Saiki)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Davis. 
Kyl. 

Lacouarsino. 
Bliley. 
Parris. 

Ms.  Schneider. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pallone)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Broviw  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FusTER. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Feighan. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kennedy  in  two  instances. 
Clement. 
Florio. 

MURTHA. 

Roe. 

SOLARZ. 

hochbrueckner. 
Slattery. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1750.  An  act  to  Implement  the  Bipar- 
tisan Accord  on  Central  America  of  March 
24.1989. 
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BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing date  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  1750.  An  act  to  implement  the  Bipar- 
tisan Accord  on  Central  America  of  March 
34.1989. 


ADJOURNMENT 

lAx.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1989.  at  12 
noon. 


UMI 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

975.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Resource  Manage- 
ment and  Support,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  review  of  the  adequacy  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C.  1008(a). 
1009(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

976.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notification  of  the  Army's  plan 
to  study  conversion  of  the  enclosed  list  of 
commercial  activities  function  from  per- 
formance by  DOD  civilian  employees  to  pri- 
vate contractors  during  fiscal  years  1991  and 
1992  and  completion  during  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304.  nt.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

977.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  the 
contract  award  report  for  the  period  May  1. 
1989  to  June  30.  1989.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2431(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

978.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
United  States  contribution  to  the  interest 
subsidy  account  of  the  enhanced  structural 
adjustment  facility  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

979.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  funding 
priority  under  the  National  Institute  on  dis- 
ability and  Rehabilitation  Research  for  Re- 
haMlltatlon  of  Infants,  crhildren  and  Youth 
with  lifaffMiitt—  or  chronic  illness,  pursuant 


to  20  UJ3.C.  1232(dKl);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

980.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
notification  of  a  proposed  license  for  the 
export  of  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
sold  commercially  to  Intelsat  (Transmittal 
No.  MC-11-89),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2778(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

981.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  containing  the  status  of  each  loan 
and  each  contract  of  guaranty  or  insurance 
to  which  there  remains  outstanding  any 
unpaid  obligation  or  potential  liability  and 
the  status  of  each  extension  of  credit  for 
the  procurement  of  defense  articles  or  serv- 
ices, pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276S(aKll);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

982.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  I>e- 
fense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  Defense  Communications  Agency 
proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to  the 
United  Kingdom  (Transmittal  No.  15-89). 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

983.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  pro- 
posed lease  of  defense  articles  to  Italy 
(Transmittal  No.  14-89).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2796(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

984.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates,  trarvsmitting  certifica- 
tion that  Saudi  Arabia  does  not  possess 
chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear  warheads 
for  Its  intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles 
purchased  from  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-456,  sec- 
tion 1307(b)  (102  SUt.  2062)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
101-48);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

985.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions by  John  Cameron  Monjo.  of 
Maryland.  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary-designate  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  and 
members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  3944(bK2>;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

986.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  status  of  secondment  with 
the  United  Nations  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Soviet-bloc  member-nations,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-204,  section  701(b)  (101  SUt. 
1385);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

987.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Coordinator 
for  Counter-Terrorism.  Department  of 
SUte.  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  printed 
version  of  "Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism: 
1988,"  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2656f;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

988.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
SUte.  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes.  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

989.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al, (jeneral  Accounting  Office,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  activities  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  1988.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
719(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

990.  A  letter  from  the  EMrector,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
report  on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 


Information  Act  during  the  calendar  year 
1988.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  S52(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

991.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
paymenU  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

992.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  final 
report  and  executive  summary  entitled 
"Evaluation  of  SUtus  Clarification  Projects 
Funded  by  the  Administration  for  Native 
Americans  During  Fiscal  Years  1981-1988;" 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

993.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion.  transmitting  the  seventh  annual 
report  of  accomplishments  under  the  Air- 
port Improvement  Program,  fiscal  year 
1988,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app.  2220;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Ution. 

994.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated 
July  9.  1987.  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  the  Upper 
SanU  Ana  River.  CA— flood  storage  alterna- 
tives, with  other  pertinent  reports;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Ution. 

995.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  programs  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and 
1992,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 

996.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  his  intent  to  suspend  indefinitely 
Burma  and  the  Central  African  Republic 
from  their  sUtus  as  generalized  system  of 
preferences  CGSP]  beneficiaries,  pursuant 
to  19  U.S.C.  2465(c)  (H.  Doc.  No.  101-47);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

997.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  water  treatment  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  water  discharged  from 
the  LeadvUle  Mine  drainage  tunnel  near 
Leadville.  CO.  in  order  to  meet  water  qual- 
ity standards,  and  to  authorize  the  funding 
of  such  construction,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

998.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtlon.  transmitting  the  14th  annual 
report  of  activities  of  the  Department's  ad- 
ministration of  the  Deepwater  Port  Act, 
pursuant  to  33  U.S.C.  20;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILI£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINOELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  1722.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
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Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate 
wellhead  price  controls  on  the  first  sale  of 
natural  gas.  and  to  make  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  to  such  Act.  (Rept. 
101-29).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


Energy  and 
)  amend  the 


I  PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
I        RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

(Correction  of  the  Record  of  April  13.  1989) 
By  Mr.  BARNARD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Prank.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
RoTM,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  La  Palce. 
Mr.  Paumtroy,  and  Mr.  Bartlett): 
H.R.  1992.  A  bill  to  enhance  competition 
in   the   financial   services   sector,    and   for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Banking,   Finance  and   Urban   Affairs, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VALENTINE: 
H.R.  aooi.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  Tfa  Lys  Pro  in  free  base 
and  tosyl  salt  forms:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

(Submitted  Apra  17,  1989) 
By   Mr.    OILMAN   (for    himself,   Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
swo,  Mr.  Lantos.  and  Mr.  Douglas): 
H.R.  2002.  A  bill  to  restrict  exports  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  of  defense  arti- 
cles for  use  in  Tibet;  to  the  Committee  on 

Poreign  Affairs.      

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  2003.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  5-year 
period  the  duty  on  Dimethoate;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GORDON: 
H.R.  2004.  A  bill  to  make  appropriations 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  grants  to  States  for  radon  assessment 
and  mitigation  and  for  conducting  a  study 
to  determine  the  extent  of  radon  contami- 
nation In  school  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  2005.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  amounts 
paid  for  home  improvements  to  mitigate 
radon  gas  qualify  for  the  tax  deduction  for 
medical  care  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KYL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cahpbeli.  of  Colorado): 
H.R.  2006.  A  bill  to  expand  the  powers  of 
the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McORATH: 
H.R.  2007.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  castor  oil  and  its  fractions; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLLOW  AY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Schttlze,  Mr.  Dohneu-y,  Mr.  Armey, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Hotto,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Grant, 
Mr.  Hefixy.  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr. 
Kyl,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  Ra- 
VENEL,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bunning, 
Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Combbst,  Mr.  Danne- 
MZYER,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr. 
Hancock.  Mr.  EUstert,  Mr.  Herger, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  McChery,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Pack- 


ard,       Mr.        Rohrabacher,        Mr. 
ScHUETTE.      Mr.      Shumway.      Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Upton,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Weber,  and 
Mr.  Weldon): 
H.R.  2008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  refund- 
able credit  to  parents  for  dependents  under 
age  6,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  2009.  A  bill  to  amend  section  902  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  extend  eligi- 
bility for  burial  allowance  to  certain  addi- 
tional veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  2010.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
3203(a)(1)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  amount  of  pension  payable  to  a 
hospitalized  veteran  under  this  section  from 
$60  to  $75;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  2011.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Chapters  15  and  51,  to  improve 
the  death  and  disability  pension  program 
for  veterans  and  their  dependents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2012.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  and  non-service-connected  disability 
pension  to  certain  members  of  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  2013.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  a  special  pen- 
sion program  for  veterans  of  World  War  I; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2014.  A  bill  to  amend  section  903(b) 
(1)  and  (2)  of  title  30,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  burial  plot  allowance  for  veter- 
ans from  $150  to  $250;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SAVAGE   (for   himself.    Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Shuster, 
Mr.    MiNETA,    Mr.    Stangeland,    Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  (Hunger.  Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.    Boehlert,    Mr.    Rahall.    Mr. 
LiGHTFOOT.      Mr.      Applegate.      Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Bosco. 
Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,   Mr.   Lewis  of  Georgia,   Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
CosTELLO,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Perkins. 
and  Mr.  CTlarke): 
H.R.   2015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  STANGELAND: 
H.R.  2016.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  market- 
ing loan  program  for  the  1991  through  1995 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  and 
sunflowers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture.   

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI: 
HJl.   2017.   A  bUl  to  extend  temporary 
duty-free  treatment  of  certain  chemicals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT. 
H.R.  2018.  A  bill  to  provide  for  duty-free 
entry  of  chemical  methanol;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
HJl.   2020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  restore  a  more  rea- 


sonable balance  in  student  assistance  be- 
tween grants  and  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Ms.  SCHNEIDER: 
H.  Res.  130.  Resolution  requiring  that  dis- 
posable trays,  dishes,  and  beverage  contain- 
ers used  in  the  food  service  operations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  be  biodegrad- 
able; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


PRIVATE  BILIS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  aaid  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LIVINGSTON: 

H.R.  2019.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reliqui- 
dation  of  certain  entries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

61.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
solid  waste  landfill  regulations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

62.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  Teton 
Dam  reconstruction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

63.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  relative  to  tax- 
ation of  state  and  local  government  bonds; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

64.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Idaho,  relative  to  a  National 
Constitutional  Commemorative  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

65.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Idaho,  relative  to  nuclear  toxic 
waste  removal;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence, Space,  and  Technology. 

66.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  gasoline;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

67.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Idaho,  relative  to  a  highway 
maintenance  driver  and  safety  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Ution. 

68.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Idaho,  relative  to  national  elec- 
tions poU  closing  time;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  House  Administration  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  33:  mi.  Schumer,  Mr.  Riraldo,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Sikor- 
ski.  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Rowtland  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Atkins. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Green,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
McCuRDY,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
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P*Tm  of  New  Jeney.  lis.  Pbumi.  Mr. 
Stusm.  Mr.  WiLLiAKS.  and  Mr.  Woltb. 

HJl.  57:  Mr.  Evams.  Mr.  ScMXun.  Mr. 
RntoB.  and  Mr.  Sraw. 

HJV  83:  Mr.  DoacAM  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Haix  of  Ohio.  Mi.  Flippo.  Mr. 
Hip*".  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Pickktt,  Mr.  Apru- 
OATB.  and  Mr.  Drnuiit. 

HJt  150:  Mr.  Towns. 

nJL  IM:  Mr.  OoKooH.  Mr.  Mavboulb. 
and  Mr.  EUtbs  of  Illinois. 

HJl.  222:  Mr.  Jowrt. 

HJl.  418:  Mr.  Oonzalsz  and  Mr.  Tatbs. 

HJl.  425:  Mr.  Molloham  and  Mr.  Plorio. 

HJl.  500:  Mr.  RnwB.  Mr.  Pors  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  Edwabbs  of  California. 

HJl.  539:  Mr.  Torjub.  Mr.  Niblson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  RsctTiA,  Mr.  Pmu.  Bflr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
JoHmoii  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Doroam 
of  North  Dakota. 

H.R.  586:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  638:  Mr.  Obbbstab. 

HJl.  658:  BCr.  Brtamt. 

H.R.  665:  Mr.  db  Lnoo.  Mr.  KBMifBST,  and 
Mr.  MoBBisoN  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  737:  Mr.  Slattbbt,  Mr.  Lbwis  of 
Oeorgia.  and  Mr.  BIarlbnbb. 

HJl.  750:  liir.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
MnxTA.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Swnr,  and  Mr. 
Mabtiiibb. 

HJl.  772:  Mr.  Doroaii  of  North  Dakota. 

HJl.  901:  Mr.  BuBTOR  of  Indiana  and  Mr. 

RATBIfBU 

H.R.  982:  Ms.  Long,  VLt.  Lightpoot.  Bi^. 
Slaughtbr  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Rakgbl.  Mr. 
ScHmcBB.  Mrs.  Vucamovich.  Mr.  OmoBicH. 
and  Mrs.  BBirrLsr. 

HJl.  987:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Richaroson, 
Mr.  Lshmam  of  Florida,  Mrs.  KsmtBixT.  Mrs. 
Patbbsoii.  Mr.  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Dorgam  of 
North  Dakota. 

HJl.  1008:  Mrs.  Collims  and  Vtr.  JBincnis. 

HJl.  1101:  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Hubbabo. 
Mr.  FusTBR,  and  Mr.  SAsa 

HJl.  1102:  Mr.  McDbrmott. 

H.R.  1120:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

HJl.  1134:  Mr.  Ehoxl  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

HJl.  1170:  Mr.  Whittaker. 

HJl.  1176:  Mr.  Towhs.  Mr.  RoBmsoii.  Mr. 
FAUimoT.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mt.  Kaptxtb. 

HJl.  1184:  Mr.  Jbmkdis. 

HJl.  1199:  Mr.  Donheixt.  Mr.  Oobooh. 
and  Mrs.  Lowbt  of  New  York. 

HJl.  1300:  Mi.  MAVRomjcs.  Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  TBAPiCAifT.  Mr.  MoLiHARi.  Mrs.  Meyers 
of  Fr-TTT.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Satagb.  Mr.  BiLBBAY,  Mi.  Boerlert.  Mr. 
Hastbbt,  Mr.  Dobbui,  Mr.  Pawell,  and  Mr. 
Rnm. 

H.R.  1237:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

HJl.  1244:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

HJl.  1280:  Mr.  CtAT. 

HJl.  1281:  Mr.  Koltbr.  Mr.  Cothe.  and 
Mr.  Nbal  of  North  Carolina. 

HJl.  1295:  Mr.  WHrrrAKBB. 

HJl.  1296:  Mr.  AmMUtws.  Mr.  MABTUfBZ. 
Mr.  FLiPPO.  Mr.  McCubot.  Mi.  DeWine,  Mr. 
PosHABO.  Mr.  Laxcasteb.  Mr.  Lelans,  Mr. 
Pabbis.  Mr.  Fbost,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  de 
Logo,  Mr.  Nblsoii  of  Florida.  Ms.  Smowe. 
Mr.  RicHABOSOii.  Mrs.  Bemtley,  Mi.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  EBBBEirw.  Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  Stal- 
LOKS,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Maoigan,  Mr. 
Oabcia.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Wolps.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
HoAOLAint.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Boehlert,  and 
Mr.  Joan. 

HJl.  1356:  Mr.  DommxT.  Mr.  Dokmaii  of 
California.  Mr.  I^tijib  of  California.  Mr. 
Tatbs.  and  Mr.  Touucblu. 

HJl.  1425:  Mr.  Oabcia  and  Mr.  Dwtbb  of 
New  Jersey. 

HJl.  14S3:  Mr.  Dtmani. 

HJl.  1470:  Mr.  Walkbr. 


H.R.  1484:  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Moaklet, 
Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Oarcia.  Mr.  ComrzBS. 
Mr.  BuECRNER.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1485:  Mr.  Kostmateb. 

H.R.  1515:  Mr.  Amnnizio  and  Mr.  Colb- 
MAM  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  1525:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Dtmallt, 
Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Be- 
RBUTER.  Mr.  Faumtroy,  Mrs.  Coluns,  Mr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  McDbr- 
MOTT,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  1583:  Mr.  Combbst,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Ouckmam,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1699:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do, Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Pash- 
ATAN,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Kolter.  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1722:  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Bartlxtt.  Mr. 
SMrm  of  Texas,  Mr.  Combbst,  Mr.  DeLat, 
and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  1730:  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.  Hastert, 
Mr.  Parris.  and  Mr.  Courter. 

HJl.  1931:  Mr.  Evans. 

H.J.  Res.  31:  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Mpume.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Courter. 

H.J.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Crockett, 
and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.J.  Res.  60:  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.J.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Oepharot,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  BoNioR.  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Conte.  Mi.  Carr,  Mr.  BENNrrr.  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
BEvnx,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Oray,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  DeFazio.  and  Mr.  Dyson. 

HJ.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  COSTELLO,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
DeWine.  Mr.  Dobnan  of  California.  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Erd- 
BBicH,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Geor- 
gia. Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Henby.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
McOrath,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Rinaloo, 
Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Swirr, 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  JoNTZ,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Bruce.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Gaydos. 
and  Mr.  Walker. 

H.J.  Res.  108:  Mr.  Pbbkins,  Mr.  Gephardt. 
Mr.  Sawyeb.  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Applegate. 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Yatbon,  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Bilirakis.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Bil- 
brat,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Vehto,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Milleb  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mi.  Stenholm.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Atkins, 
and  Mi.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

HJ.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Ander- 
son,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 


Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Flippo,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Sfratt,  Mr. 
Tbaxleb.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  123:  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Payne  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Grant.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hepner, 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mrs.  Bogcs,  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.J.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Mrazxk,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Sangmeister,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  An- 
derson. Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.J.  Res.  169:  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  181:  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.J.  Res.  186:  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Light- 
poot, Mr.  WOLP,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Skaggs,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
McDbrmott.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Hancock, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
OuN,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mrs.  Coluns,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.J.  Res.  206:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Skeen,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.J.  Res.  223:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Gunder- 
son, Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr. 
Horton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  8:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 

H.  Con.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  ScHiPP,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Grandy 
Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Ms.  Snowe, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Sangmeis 
TER,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  McMillan 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  INHOPE,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah,  Mi.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr 
Gekas,  Mr.  SisiSKY,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr 
Moakley,  Mr.  Faxon,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
McNulty,  Mr.  BoRSKi,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.  Con.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mrs.  Bent 
LEY,  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.  Con.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  E>organ 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Torricelli,  and  Mr. 
Oilman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  60:  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.  Con.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NEB,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  88:  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr. 
ScHEUEX.  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Courter,  Mrs.  Col- 
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LiNS,    Mr.    JoNTZ.    Mr.    Mkazek,    and    Mr. 
Penny. 

H.  Res.  25:  Mr.  Macrtley. 

H.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Combest  and  Mr.  Hortoh. 
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DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 


H.R.  586:  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
H.R.  917:  Mr.  Synar. 
H.J.  Res.  169:  Mr.  Rhodes. 


F  Florida.  Mr. 
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VIOLENCE  AGAINST  WOMEN  A 
SEVERE.  WORLDWIDE  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  PROBLEM 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALirORNIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSDTTATIVSS 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Cafifomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  new 
research  by  the  WorM  Watch  Institute  shows 
that  viotefX»  against  women  Is  one  of  the 
most  widespread  yet  least  recognized  health 
and  human  nghts  problems  in  the  worW.  It 
cuts  across  all  cultures  and  affects  every  so- 
cioecorx}mic  group. 

In  the  Unrted  States,  a  woman  is  beaten 
every  15  secorxte  and.  each  day,  four  of 
these  women  die.  Every  6  minutes,  a  woman 
in  the  United  States  is  raped. 

In  parts  of  Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 
young  girts  are  subjected  to  life-threatening 
drcumdsions  in  order  to  ensure  virginity  until 
marriage. 

In  India,  thousands  of  young  brides  have 
been  murdered  by  their  husbands  in  cases 
wfwre  the  bride's  parents  did  not  pay  the  hus- 
barxj  a  dowry  as  large  as  he  had  expected. 

In  Austria  in  1985,  more  ttwn  half  of  all  mur- 
ders were  committed  within  the  family,  with 
women  and  chiidron  constituting  90  percent  of 
the  victims  in  those  cases. 

Tragically,  governments  and  societies 
around  the  world  have  generally  ignored  this 
violence  against  women  t>ecause  much  of  it 
occurs  in  ttie  home  wtiere  historically  such  vi- 
oierx^e  has  been  sanctioned  by  religious,  cul- 
tural, and  legal  systems.  In  more  than  half  of 
the  States  in  our  own  country,  for  instance, 
there  are  circunretances  under  which  it  is  legal 
for  a  man  to  rape  his  wife. 

This  week,  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  excerpt  of  ttie  new  World  Watch  report, 
which  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read. 
The  artide  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  9.  1989) 
Thx  Global  War  Against  Womkn 
(By  Lori  Heise) 
Violence    ac»lnst    women— including    as- 
sault, mutilation,  murder,  infanticide,  rape 
and  cruel  neglect— is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
vasive  yet   least   recognized    tiuman-rlghts 
issue  in  the  world.  It  is  also  a  profound 
health  problem  sapping  women's  physical 
and    emotional    vitality    and    undermining 
their   confidence— t)oth   vital   to   achieving 
widely  held  goals  for  human  progress,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  the  Third  World. 

Despite  Its  invisibility,  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem  are  vast.  In  Bangkok.  Thailand, 
a  reported  50  percent  of  married  women  are 
beaten  regularly  by  their  husbands.  In  the 
iMUTloB  of  Qtilto.  Ecuador.  80  percent  of 
women  are  said  to  have  t>een  physically 
abused.  And  In  Nicaragua.  44  percent  of 
men  admit  to  t>eating  their  wives  or  girl- 
friends. Equally  shocking  statistics  can  l>e 
found  in  the  industrial  world. 


Then  there  are  the  less  recognized  forms 
of  violence.  In  Nepal,  female  babies  die  from 
neglect  l>ecause  parents  value  sons  over 
daughters:  in  Sudan,  girls'  genitals  are  muti- 
lated to  ensure  virginity  until  marriage:  and 
in  India,  young  brides  are  murdered  by  their 
husbands  when  parents  fall  to  provide 
enough  dowry. 

In  all  these  Instances,  women  are  targets 
of  violence  because  of  their  sex.  This  Is  not 
random  violence.  The  risk  factor  is  beiixg 
female. 

Most  of  these  abuses  have  t>een  reported 
In  one  or  another  country,  at  one  or  another 
time.  But  it  is  only  when  you  l>egin  to  amass 
statistics  and  reports  from  international  or- 
ganizations and  countries  around  the  world 
that  the  horrifying  dimensions  of  this 
glottal  war  on  women  come  into  focus.  For 
me  the  revelation  came  only  recently  after 
talking  with  scores  of  village  women 
throughout  the  world. 

I  never  Intended  to  Investigate  violence:  I 
was  researching  maternal  and  child  health 
Issues  overseas.  But  I  would  commonly 
begin  my  Interviews  with  a  simple  question: 
What  is  your  biggest  problem?  With  unnerv- 
ing frequency,  the  answer  came  back:  "My 
husband  t>eats  me." 

These  are  women  who  daily  have  to  walk 
four  hours  to  gather  enough  wood  for  the 
evening  meal,  whose  children  commonly  die 
of  treatable  Illnesses,  whose  security  can  be 
wiped  out  with  one  failed  rain.  Yet  when  de- 
fining their  own  concerns,  they  see  violence 
as  their  greatest  dilemma.  Those  dedicated 
to  helping  Third  World  women  would  do 
well  to  listen. 

More  than  simply  a  ''women's  issue,"  vio- 
lence could  thwart  other  widely  held  goals 
for  human  progress  In  the  Third  World. 
Study  after  study  has  shown  that  maternal 
education  is  the  single  most  effective  way  to 
reduce  child  mortality— not  t>ecause  it  Im- 
parts new  knowledge  or  skills  related  to 
health,  but  liecause  it  erodes  fatalism.  Im- 
proves self  confidence  and  changes  the 
power  balance  within  the  family. 

In  effect,  these  studies  say  that  a  woman's 
sense  of  self  Is  critical  to  reducing  infant 
mortality.  Yet  acts  of  violence  and  society's 
tacit  acceptance  of  them  stand  as  constant 
reminders  to  women  of  their  low  worth. 
Where  women's  status  is  critical  to  achiev- 
ing a  development  goal— such  as  controlling 
fertility  and  improving  child  survival— vio- 
lence will  remain  a  powerful  oltstacle  to 
progress. 

Measured  by  its  human  costs  alone, 
female-focused  violence  is  worthy  of  inter- 
national attention  and  action.  But  it  has 
seldom  been  raised  at  that  level,  much  less 
addressed.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  each 
year  to  protect  the  human  rights  of  fetuses. 
It  is  time  to  stand  up  for  the  human  rights 
of  women. 

The  Indian  sulxx>ntlnent  is  home  to  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  forms  of  wife  abuse, 
known  locally  as  "bride-buming"  or  'dowry 
deaths."  Decades  ago  dowry  referred  to  the 
gifts  that  a  woman  received  from  her  par- 
ents upon  marriage.  Now  dowry  has  l)ecome 
an  Important  part  of  premarital  negotia- 
tions and  refers  to  the  wealth  that  the 
bride's  parents  must  pay  the  groom  as  part 
of  the  marriage  settlement. 


Once  a  gesture  of  love,  ever-escalating 
dowry  now  represents  a  real  financial 
burden  to  the  parents  of  imwed  daughters. 
Increasingly,  dowry  Is  l>elng  seen  as  a  "get 
rich  quick"  scheme  by  prospective  hus- 
bands, with  young  brides  suffering  severe 
abuse  If  promised  money  or  goods  do  not 
materialize.  In  Its  most  severe  form,  dowry 
harassment  ends  In  suicide  or  murder,  free- 
ing the  husband  to  pursue  a  more  lucrative 
arrangement. 

Dowry  deaths  are  notoriously  undercount- 
ed.  largely  because  the  husband  and  his  rel- 
atives frequently  try  to  disguise  the  murder 
as  a  suicide  or  an  accident  and  the  police  are 
loathe  to  get  involved.  A  frequent  scam  is  to 
set  the  women  alight  with  kerosene,  and 
then  claim  she  died  in  a  kitchen  accident— 
hence  the  term  "bridebumlng."  In  1987  the 
police  officially  recorded  1.786  dowry  deaths 
in  all  of  India,  but  the  Ahmedabad  Women's 
Action  Group  estimates  that  1,000  women 
may  have  been  burned  alive  that  year  in 
Gujurat  State  alone. 

A  quick  look  at  mortality  data  from  India 
reveals  the  reasonableness  of  this  claim.  In 
tx>th  urban  Maharashtra  and  greater 
Bombay,  19  percent  of  all  deaths  among 
women  15  to  44  years  old  are  due  to  "acci- 
dental bums."  In  other  Third  World  coun- 
tries, such  as  Guatemala.  Ecuador  and 
Chile,  the  same  statistic  Is  less  than  1  per- 
cent. 

Elsewhere  In  the  world,  the  marriage 
transaction  is  reversed,  with  prospective 
husbands  paying  "bridewealth"  to  secure  a 
woman's  hand  In  marriage.  In  many  cul- 
tures—especially in  Africa— the  exchange 
has  become  so  commercialized  that  Inflated 
bridewealth  leaves  the  man  with  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  he  has  "purchased" 
his  wife. 

The  notion  that  bridewealth  confers  own- 
ership was  clearly  depicted  during  recent 
parliamentary  debates  in  Papua.  New 
Guinea  over  whether  wlf  e-lieatlng  should  be 
made  Illegal.  Transcripts  show  that  most 
ministers  were  violently  against  the  idea  of 
parliament  Interfering  In  'traditional 
family  life."  Minister  William  Wl  of  North 
Waghi  argued  that  wife  l)eatlng  "Is  an  ac- 
cepted custom  and  we  are  wasting  our  time 
debating  the  Issue."  Another  parliamentari- 
an added:  "I  paid  for  my  wife,  so  she  should 
not  overrule  my  decisions,  Ijecause  I  am  the 
head  of  the  family." 

It  Is  this  unequal  power  balance— institu- 
tionalized in  the  structure  of  the  patriar- 
chal family— that  Is  at  the  root  of  wlfe-beat- 
Ing.  As  Cheryl  Bernard,  director  of  Austria's 
Ludwlg  Boltzmann  Institute  of  Politics, 
notes:  "Violence  against  women  In  the 
family  takes  place  ttecause  the  perpetrators 
feel,  and  their  environment  encourages 
them  to  feel,  that  this  is  an  accepUble  exer- 
cise of  male  prerogative,  a  legitimate  and 
appropriate  way  to  relieve  their  own  tension 
in  conditions  of  stress,  to  sanction  female 
l>ehavior  ...  or  Just  to  enjoy  a  feeling  of  su- 
premacy. 

While  stress  and  alcohol  may  Increase  the 
likelihood  of  violence,  they  do  not  "cause" 
it.  Rather.  It  is  the  l>ellef  that  violence  is  an 
acceptable  way  to  resolve  conflict,  and  that 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identiHes  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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women  are  "appropriate"  and  "safe"  targets 
for  abuse,  that  leads  to  battering. 

Today's  cultures  have  strong  historical,  re- 
ligious and  legal  legacies  that  reinforce  the 
legitimacy  of  wife-beating.  Under  English 
common  law.  for  example,  a  husbeind  had 
the  legal  right  to  discipline  his  wife— subject 
to  a  "rule  of  thumb"  that  barred  him  from 
using  a  stick  broader  than  his  thumb.  Judi- 
cial decisions  in  England  and  the  United 
SUtes  upheld  this  right  until  well  into  the 
19th  century.  Only  last  week,  a  New  York 
judge  let  off  with  only  five  years'  probation 
a  Chinese  immigrant  who  admitted  bludg- 
eoning his  wife  to  death.  The  judge  justified 
the  light  sentence  partly  by  reference  to 
traditional  Chinese  attitudes  toward  female 
adultery. 

While  less  overt,  the  preference  for  male 
offspring  in  many  cultures  can  be  as  dam- 
aging and  potentially  fatal  to  females  as 
rape  or  assault.  The  same  sentiment  that 
once  motivated  infanticide  is  now  expressed 
in  the  systematic  neglect  of  daughters— a 
neglect  so  severe  in  some  countries  that 
girls  aged  2  to  4  die  at  nearly  twice  the  rate 
of  boys. 

"Let  it  be  late,  but  let  it  be  a  son,"  goes  a 
saying  in  Nepal,  a  country  that  shares  its 
strong  preference  for  male  children  with 
the  rest  of  the  Indian  subcontinent,  as  well 
as  China.  South  Korea  and  Taiwan.  In  these 
cultures  and  others,  sons  are  highly  valued 
because  only  they  can  perpetuate  the  family 
line  and  perform  certain  religious  rituals. 
Even  more  important,  sons  represent  an 
economic  asset  to  the  family  and  a  source  of 
security  for  parents  in  their  old  age. 

Studies  confirm  that  where  the  prefer- 
ence for  sons  is  strong,  girls  receive  Inferior 
medical  care  and  education,  and  less  food. 
In  Punjab.  India,  for  example,  parents 
spend  more  than  twice  as  much  on  medical 
care  for  boy  infants  as  for  girls. 

In  fact,  the  pressure  to  bear  sons  is  so 
great  In  India  and  China  that  women  have 
begun  using  amniocentesis  as  a  sex  identifi- 
cation test  to  selectively  abort  female  fe- 
tuses. Until  protests  forced  them  to  stop. 
Indian  sex  detection  clinics  boldy  advertised 
it  was  better  to  spend  $38  now  on  terminat- 
ing a  girl  than  $3,800  later  on  her  dowry.  Of 
8,000  fetuses  examined  at  six  abortion  clin- 
ics in  Bombay,  7,999  were  found  to  be 
female. 

In  parts  of  Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 
young  girls  suffer  another  form  of  violence, 
euphemistically  known  as  female  circumci- 
sion. More  accurately,  this  operation— 
which  removes  all  or  part  of  the  external 
female  genitalia,  including  the  clitoris— is  a 
life-threatening  form  of  mutilation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  World  Health  Organization,  more 
than  80  million  women  have  undergone 
sexual  surgery  in  Africa  alone. 

While  female  circumcision  has  its  origin  in 
the  male  desire  to  control  female  sexuality. 
today  a  host  of  other  superstitions  and  be- 
liefs sustains  the  practice.  Some  Moslem 
groups  mistakenly  believe  that  it  is  demand- 
ed by  the  Islamic  faith,  although  it  has  no 
basis  in  the  Koran.  Others  believe  the  oper- 
ation will  increase  fertility,  affirm  feminity 
or  prevent  still  births.  Yet  ultimately  what 
drives  the  tradition  is  that  men  will  not 
marry  uncircumcised  women,  believing 
them  to  be  promiscuous,  unclean  and  sexu- 
ally untrustworthy. 

The  medical  complications  of  circumcision 
are  severe.  Immedidate  risks  include  hemor- 
rhage, tetanus  and  blood  poisoning  from  un- 
sterile  and  often  primitive  cutting  imple- 
ments (knife,  razor  blade  or  broken  glass), 
and  shock  from  the  pain  of  the  operation. 
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which  Is  carried  out  without  anesthesia.  Not 
uncommonly,  these  complications  result  in 
death. 

The  long-term  effects,  in  addition  to  loss 
of  all  sexual  feeling,  include  chronic  urinary 
tract  infections,  pelvic  infections  that  can 
lead  to  infertility,  painful  Intercourse  and 
severe  scarring  that  can  cause  tearing  of 
tissue  and  hemorrhage  during  childbirth.  In 
fact,  women  who  are  infibulated— the  most 
severe  form  of  circumcision— must  be  cut 
open  on  their  wedding  night  to  make  inter- 
course possible,  and  more  cuts  are  necessary 
for  delivery  of  a  child. 

Despite  these  horrific  health  effects, 
many  still  oppose  the  eradication  of  this 
practice.  As  late  as  June  1988,  Muslim  reli- 
gious scholars  in  Somalia  argued  that 
milder  forms  of  circumcision  should  be 
maintained  to  temper  female  sexuality. 
Others  defend  circumcision  as  an  "impor- 
tant African  tradition."  But  as  the  Kenyan 
women's  magazine  Viva  observes:  "There  is 
nothing  African'  about  injustice  or  vio- 
lence, whether  it  takes  the  form  of  mistreat- 
ed wives  and  mothers,  or  slums  or  circumci- 
sion. Often  the  very  men  who  .  .  .  excuse  in- 
justice to  women  with  the  phrase  it  is  Afri- 
can' are  wearing  three-piece  pin-striped 
suits  and  shiny  shoes." 

Fortunately,  women  have  not  sat  idle  in 
the  face  of  such  abuse.  Around  the  world 
they  are  organizing  shelters,  lobbying  for 
legal  reform  and  fighting  the  sexism  that 
underlies  violence. 

Most  industrial  countries  and  at  least  a 
dozen  developing  nations  now  have  shelter 
movements  to  provide  refuge  for  abused 
women  and  their  children.  Brazil  has  estab- 
lished almost  30  all-female  police  stations 
for  victims  of  rape,  battering  and  incest. 
And  in  Africa,  women  are  organizing  educa- 
tion campaigns  to  combat  sexual  surgery. 

Elsewhere  women  have  organized  in  their 
own  defense.  In  San  Juan  de  Miraflores.  a 
shantytown  of  Lima,  Peru,  women  carry 
whistles  that  they  use  to  sununon  other 
women  in  case  of  attack. 

Yet  it  will  take  more  than  the  dedicated 
action  of  a  few  women  to  end  crimes  of 
gender.  Most  important  is  for  women  world- 
wide to  recognize  their  common  oppression. 
Violence  against  women  cuts  across  all  cul- 
tures and  aU  socioeconomic  group)s.  Indeed, 
we  in  America  live  in  our  own  glass  house: 
In  the  United  States  a  woman  is  beaten 
every  15  seconds,  and  each  day  four  women 
are  killed  by  their  batterers. 

Such  statistics  are  as  important  as  they 
are  shocking.  Violence  persists  in  part  be- 
cause it  is  hidden.  If  governments  and 
women's  groups  can  expose  violence 
through  surveys  and  better  documentation, 
then  ignorance  will  no  longer  be  an  excuse 
for  inaction. 

Also  critical  is  challenging  the  legal 
framework  that  undergirds  male  violence, 
such  as  unequal  inheritance,  discriminatory 
family  laws  and  a  husband's  right  to  chas- 
tise. Especially  important  are  the  social  in- 
equities and  cultural  beliefs  that  leave 
women  economically  dependent  on  men.  As 
long  as  women  must  marry  to  survive,  they 
will  do  whatever  they  must  to  secure  a  hus- 
band—Including tolerating  abuse  and  sub- 
mitting themselves  and  their  daughters  to 
sexual  surgery. 

Action  against  violence,  however,  must 
proceed  from  the  international  community 
down  as  well  as  from  the  grass  roots  up. 
Where  governments  tacitly  condone  vio- 
lence through  their  silence,  or  worse  yet,  le- 
gitimize it  through  discriminatory  laws  and 
customs,  international  pressure  can  be  an 
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important  impetus  for  reform.  Putting  vio- 
lence against  women  high  on  the  world 
agenda  is  not  appeasing  a  "special  interest" 
group.  It  is  restoring  the  birthright  of  half 
of  humanity. 


THE  COST  OF  HEALTH  IN 
CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  patients,  employ- 
ers, government  complain  about  the  almost 
uncontrolled  inflation  in  the  health  sector. 
Doctors  complain  about  the  incredible  paper- 
work and  bureaucratic  interference  they  must 
endure  as  the  rest  of  society's  attempts  to  get 
a  handle  on  costs. 

Perhaps  other  sooeties  have  done  better. 
Following  is  a  discussion  from  the  March  2, 
1989  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  of 
costs  and  cost  controls  In  Canada.  If  doctors 
want  an  end  to  paperwork  and  clinical  interfer- 
ence, perhaps  they  might  like  the  Canadian 
program — even  if  it  means  less  increase  in 
income. 

American  Interest  in  the  Canadian  health 
care  system  appears  to  l>e  on  the  rise,  as  evi- 
denced in  a  recent  three-part  article  by  Igle- 
hart  in  the  Journal.  Such  interest  has  been 
intermittent  in  the  past,  depending  in  part 
on  the  position  of  national  health  insurance 
on  the  U.S.  political  agenda.  In  the  early 
1970s,  the  most  recent  period  during  which 
national  health  Insurance  seemed  imminent, 
Americans  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  structure,  logic,  and  history  of  the  Ca- 
nadian system.  At  the  time,  that  system  had 
just  been  established  in  its  entirety.  Al- 
though its  origins  and  organization  were 
documented,  there  had  been  little  experi- 
ence with  \iniversal,  public  coverage,  and 
data  were  not  yet  available  on  its  perform- 
ance. Universal  hospital  coverage  was  a 
decade  or  more  old  (in  Saskatchewan,  a 
quarter  century),  but  the  extension  of  insur- 
ance to  cover  physicians'  services  was  very 
new.  Then  the  moment  passed,  national 
health  Insurance  moved  off  the  American 
agenda,  and  after  a  variety  of  attempts  to 
regulate  the  health  care  system  at  arm's 
length,  competition  and  the  marketplace 
became  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  1980s.  In 
this  context  the  Canadian  experience  was  of 
little  relevance. 

So  far,  however,  market  forces,  at  least  as 
applied  In  practice,  have  been  even  less  suc- 
cessful In  containing  the  growth  of  health 
care  expenditures  than  were  the  regulatory 
efforts  of  the  1970s.  The  one  major  success 
in  this  field,  prospective  payment  and  diag- 
nosis-related groups,  is  virtually  a  pure  type 
of  regulatory  intervention,  despite  its  being 
occasionally  clothed  in  market  rhetoric.  At 
the  same  time,  the  proportion  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  with  no  insurance  coverage 
or  grossly  inadequate  coverage  is  believed  to 
be  both  large  and  growing,  and  there  is  in- 
creasing uneasiness  about  the  effect  of 
market  forces  in  health  care  on  the  inter- 
ests of  both  patients  and  providers.  In  this 
contest,  the  radically  different  Canadian  ap- 
proach to  funding  may  deserve  a  second 
look— not  as  a  panacea,  but  as  evidence  that 
perhaps  things  could  be  different.  By  now 
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that  system  has  cenentted  nearly  two  dec- 
ades of  experience  that  can  be  compared 
with  the  American  record. 

To  an  American  audience,  the  most  strik- 
ing featJire  of  the  Canadian  experience  may 
be  the  association  of  universal  coverage 
with  substantially  lower  expenditures  for 
health  services.  Despite  (or,  as  many  Cana- 
dians would  argue,  because  of)  tuiiversal 
access  on  equal  terms  and  conditions,  over- 
all costs  in  Canada  have  risen  more  or  less 
In  line  with  the  growth  of  national  Income, 
rather  than  eating  up  a  steadily  increasing 
share  of  it.  as  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Before  1971.  when  the  Canadian  funding 
system  was  more  similar  to  the  American 
one.  health  care  costs  consumed  a  share  of 
national  income  that  was  virtually  identical 
In  both  countries  and  was  rising  steadily.  In 
1971  it  reached  7.4  percent  in  Canada,  as 
compared  with  7.6  percent  In  the  United 
States.  After  1971.  however,  the  Canadian 
share  remained  stable,  whereas  in  the 
United  States  it  continued  to  rise.  By  1981 
their  spending  shares  were  7.7  and  9.2  per- 
cent, respectively.  In  the  1982  recession,  the 
share  of  expenditures  for  health  care  rose 
sharply  in  both  countries,  to  8.6  and  10.2 
percent.  In  both  systems,  health  care  es- 
caped the  effects  of  the  recession— an  inter- 
esting and  unstudied  observation.  But  the 
Canadian  share  stabilized  at  its  new  level; 
preliminary  estimates  for  1987  show  it  still 
at  8.6  percent.  In  contrast,  the  United 
States  share  continued  to  rise.  Estimates  for 
1987  are  in  excess  of  U  percent. 

The  large  and  growing  gap  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Canada  drives  home  the 
point  that,  for  good  or  ill.  the  form  of  fund- 
ing adopted  by  Canada  does  permit  a  society 
to  control  its  overall  outlays  on  health  care. 
Furthermore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  Impose  fi- 
nancial barriers  to  access  in  the  process.  In 
this  paper  we  sketch  some  of  the  basic  insti- 
tutional and  sUtistical  facts  of  that  process, 
and  their  implications  for  physicians  in  par- 
ticular. 

Cost  control,  although  successful  in  gener- 
al, can  be  a  bruising  political  process,  pro- 
ducing much  sound  and  fury.  External  ob- 
servers who  rely  on  newspaper  reports  may 
not  always  get  a  clear  picture,  either  of  the 
critical  Issues  in  dispute  or  of  the  distinction 
between  facts  and  rhetoric.  Further  confu- 
sion arises  from  casual  interpretations  of 
the  comparative  data,  such  as  that  by  Feder 
et  al.  Looking  at  the  period  from  1970  to 
1984.  they  noted  that  health  spending  in 
Canada  rose  faster  than  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  the  gross  national  product 
(GNP)  rose  faster  still.  They  concluded  that 
the  apparent  success  of  the  Canadian 
system  with  cost  control  was  illusory,  and 
that  the  stability  of  the  share  of  the  GNP 
applied  to  the  health  care  was  simply  the 
result  of  rapid  economic  growth.  A  more  de- 
tailed look  at  the  data  shows  this  conclusion 
to  be  incorrect. 

■ATIONAL  mCOICX  AND  HKA1.TH  EXPENDITVHES 
ni  CAKASA  AMD  THX  OMITED  STATXS 

Table  I  provides  the  relevant  data  for 
CT(n»w«  and  the  United  States  over  the 
period  referred  to  by  Feder  et  al.  The  Cana- 
dian GNP  does  in  fact  outpace  the  Ameri- 
can by  2  percent  per  year.  But  after  adjust- 
ment for  the  more  rapid  rate  of  Inflation  in 
Canada,  our  advantage  shrinks  to  0.7  per- 
cent. When  adjusted  further  for  the  slightly 
faster  growth  of  the  Canadian  population. 
the  difference  In  real  per  capita  growth 
rates  Is  less  than  half  a  percent  per  year- 
respectable  enough  over  the  long  term,  but 
not  enough  to  account  for  the  divergence  in 
the  shares  of  the  GNP  spent  on  health.  The 
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oversight  of  confusing  nominal  with  real 
rates  of  GNP  growth  leads  Feder  et  al.  to 
their  erroneous  conclusion. 

The  relevant  base  year  for  examining  the 
effect  of  national  health  Insurance  on 
health  spending  is  not  1970.  however,  but 
1971.  Quebec,  the  second-largest  province, 
with  about  a  quarter  of  the  Canadian  popu- 
lation, adopted  Ite  health  plan  in  October 
1970.  and  New  Brunswick  began  Its  plan  on 
January  1.  1971.  Correspondingly  there  was 
a  substantial  Jump,  from  7  to  7.4  percent.  In 
the  share  of  the  GNP  applied  to  health  care 
for  all  of  Canada. 

TABLE  l.-AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  INCREASES  IN 
GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  (GNP),  1970  TO  1984.' 
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Table  2  shows  the  annual  rates  of  Increase 
in  total  health  spending  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  since  the  completion  of  uni- 
versal Medicare  coverage  in  Canada.  Spend- 
ing in  nominal  dollars  did  rise  somewhat 
faster  in  Canada,  by  0.7  percent  per  year. 
But  when  account  is  taken  of  the  more 
rapid  rate  of  general  inflation  in  Canada 
and  the  slightly  faster  rate  of  population 
growth,  health  spending  in  constant  dollars 
per  capita  rose  more  slowly  in  Canada,  by 
1.6  percent  per  year. 

To  put  this  more  concretely,  in  1985 
Americans  spent  an  average  of  $1,710  each 
on  health  care.  If  their  rate  of  cost  escala- 
tion since  1971.  in  real  terms,  had  been  the 
same  as  that  in  Canada,  they  would  have 
spent  only  $1,362.  or  20  percent  less.  Prelim- 
inary estimates  for  1987  show  Americans 
spending  Just  under  $2,000  each  for  health 
care.  Detailed  Canadian  data  are  not  yet 
available,  but  the  spending  gap  is  clearly 
continuing  to  widen.  One  may  estimate  con- 
servatively that  if  the  Canadian  rates  of  es- 
calation in  real  cost  since  1971  had  prevailed 
in  the  United  States,  health  spending  would 
by  1987  be  about  $450  less,  on  average,  for 
every  person  in  the  country,  or  at  least  $100 
billion  less  in  all. 
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spearheaded  two  very  important  community 
service  projects  that  provided  proper  dental 
care  for  individuals  who  otherwise  could  not 
have  afforded  to  properly  care  for  their  leeth. 
Urxler  his  guidance  the  Senior  Dent  and  Den- 
ture Access  Program  in  1979  and  the  Dental 
Access  Program  for  Children  [DAPC]  in  1980 
brought  smiles  to  the  faces  of  both  the  elderly 
and  to  disadvantaged  children. 

The  Senior  Dent  Program,  developed  at  the 
State  level,  and  the  Denture  Access  Program, 
developed  at  the  local  level,  are  services  de- 
signed to  provide  dental  care  at  substantially 
reduced  costs  to  elderty  persons  whose  in- 
comes are  too  high  to  qualify  for  Medi-Cal,  but 
too  low  to  pay  regular  dental  fees.  Likewise, 
the  DAPC  Program  provides  dental  care  at 
substantially  reduced  costs  to  preschool 
through  sixth  grade  children  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving necessary  dental  care  because  family 
incomes  are  too  high  to  qualify  for  Medi-Cal, 
but  too  low  to  pay  regular  dental  fees. 

Coupled  with  these  accomplishments,  Dr. 
Miyasaki  has  also  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Sacramento  District  Dental  Society  for  the 
past  29  years.  He  spent  12  of  those  years  as 
a  member  of  their  board  of  directors  providing 
his  leadership  and  dedication  in  pursuant  of 
their  organizational  goals.  In  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  achievements,  the  Sacramento 
District  Dental  Society  will  be  honoring  Dr. 
Miyasaki  with  their  Distinguished  Member 
Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr,  Miyasaki  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
field  of  dentistry  and  to  the  citizens  of  Sacra- 
mento and  the  State  of  California.  I  take  great 
prkJe  in  saluting  Dr.  Miyasaki  and  know  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  extending  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  in  all  of  his  future  en- 
deavors. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
DANIEL  T.  MIYASAKI,  D.D.S. 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 
Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstarxiing  indivklual  in  my 
community  wfio  truly  deserves  to  be  recog- 
nized for  the  outstanding  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation he  brings  to  the  field  of  dentistry.  It  is 
indeed  an  honor  to  share  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  remarkable  career  of 
Daniel  T.  Miyasaki,  D.D.S. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  from  Loyola  Uni- 
versity in  Chicago,  IL.  Dr.  Miyasaki  started  a 
dental  practice  in  Sacramento,  CA.  Since 
then,  Sacramentans  have  greatly  benefited 
from  his  skills  and  dedication.  Dr.  Miyasaki 
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HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  11 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Apnl  17,  1989 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
and  horwred  to  represent  such  a  fine  scholar- 
athlete  as  Rumeal  Robinson.  Recently, 
Rumeal  led  the  University  of  Michigan  basket- 
ball team  to  the  NCAA  Division  I  title.  Ru- 
meal's  two  free  throws  with  jusl  seconds  re- 
maining in  the  championship  game  against 
Seton  Hall  proved  to  be  the  difference,  lead- 
ing the  Michigan  Wolverines  in  dramatic  fash- 
ion to  their  first  NCAA  crown. 

Success  is  nothing  new  to  Rumeal,  fwwev- 
er.  In  high  school,  Rumeal  led  Cambridge 
Ringe  and  Latin  to  the  Division  1  State  title  his 
senior  year.  Averaging  better  than  18  points 
per  game,  10  rebounds  per  game  and  12  as- 
sists per  game,  Rumeal  was  touted  as  one  of 
Xhe  best  point  guards  in  the  country  and 
became  a  first  team  Parade  Ail-American. 

At  Michigan,  Rumeal  came  on  strong  this 
season,  leading  his  team  in  steals,  second  in 
scoring  and  fifth  in  the  Big  Ten  in  field  goal 
percentage.  His  hard  work,  dedication  and 
"never  say  never"  phitosophy  has  contributed 
greatly  to  his  success  as  a  Wolverine.  Also, 
Rumeal's  strong  leadership  skills  and  team 
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concept  philosophy  often  draws  high  praise 
from  his  teammates  and  coaches  on  and  off 
the  court 

The  constituents  of  the  Eighth  District  have 
a  k}t  to  be  proud  of  in  Rumeal  Rot>inson. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  O.  T.inn  HORN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALirORIlIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  O.  Lee  Horn,  on  \he  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  from  the  Casitas  Munici- 
pal Water  District.  During  his  time  of  service, 
Mr.  i-lorn  worked  diligently  with  the  Southiem 
Califomia  Water  Committee  to  improve  the 
water  resources  of  Ventura  County  ar>d  im- 
prove the  operation  and  standing  of  the  dis- 
trict. He  provided  leadership  in  reducing  insur- 
ance costs,  hiring  experienced  staff,  and  ac- 
complishing district  goals.  Mr.  Horn  was  ir>- 
strumental  in  initiating  computerization,  which 
greatly  Improved  the  district's  accounting  and 
billing  operations.  He  worked  hard  at  develop- 
ing relatk>ns  with  people  in  government  and 
industry  to  improve  sennce  to  the  community. 
Through  his  honest  and  thoughtful  manage- 
ment, tfie  district  has  become  a  stable  and 
steady  organization  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  public.  We  will  certainly  miss  Lee's  dedica- 
tk>n  and  fiard  work  on  the  Southern  Califomia 
Water  Committee  and  we  wish  him  the  best  in 
his  retirement. 


CHILD  ABUSE  FATALITIES  AND 
OVERALL  MALTREATMENT  ON 
THE  RISE 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OFCALirORIfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
yet  another  year  in  a  row,  I  must  regrettably 
recount  that  reports  of  chiM  abuse  and  child 
abuse  fatalities  are  on  the  rise.  Over  2.2  mil- 
lion child  abuse  reports  were  filed  In  1988,  up 
3  percent  since  1 987,  and  1 ,225  children  were 
reported  to  have  died  from  battering  or  ne- 
glect in  1988,  a  5-percent  increase  since 
1987.  Califomia  experienced  a  26-perc8nt  in- 
crease in  child  abuse  reports  and  reported  96 
chikj  atMJse  fatalities  last  year,  up  from  only  27 
in  1987.  These  figures,  released  last  week  by 
the  Natnnal  Committee  for  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse  [NCPCA],  are  especially  disturt>- 
ing  given  the  professional  wisdom  tf>ey  repre- 
sent only  a  fraction  of  those  children  who  are 
actually  abused  or  die  from  abuse. 

Parental  substance  abuse  was  a  salient 
factor  in  over  two-third  of  child  abuse  cases, 
NCPCA's  study  found.  In  Washington,  DC,  for 
example,  almost  90  percent  of  the  caretakers 
reported  for  child  atxise  are  active  substance 
atxjsers.  Abusive  caretakers  are  increasingly 
more  violent  and  drug  dependent,  particularly 
those  addicted  to  cocaine  and  crack,  placing 
a  greater  number  of  children  at  considerable 
risk  of  injury  or  death  and  taxing  an  already 
overburdened  child  welfare  system. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Unfortunately,  the  escalation  of  maltreat- 
ment reports  has  r>ot  been  met  with  greater 
resources  or  services.  NCPCA  found  that  only 
12  of  the  responding  States  had  increased 
their  child  welfare  budgets,  whk:h  in  most 
cases  merely  reflected  cost  of  living  in- 
creases. The  majority  of  States  cited  either  no 
change  In  their  operating  budgets  (32  States), 
or  a  decline  in  funding  (4  States),  forcing  most 
States  to  cut  back  on  child  protection  workers 
ar>d  services  for  victims. 

NCPCA's  survey  confirms  what  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families 
has  found:  that  the  system  designed  to  pro- 
tect children  in  crisis  is  in  crisis  itself. 

Given  that  the  Nation  faces  worsening 
plights  of  homelessness,  drug  atxise  arKJ  pov- 
erty, tfiere  is  little  indicatk^n  that  the  risk  to 
children  will  diminish.  To  the  contrary,  it  will 
probably  grow,  unless  we  accompany  greater 
awareness  and  reporting  with  twtter  leader- 
ship, enforcement  of  State  and  Federal  laws, 
and  expanded  resources. 

As  a  member  of  the  new  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Child  and  Youth  Deaths,  which 
seeks  to  explore  further  how  we  might  spare 
children  from  abuse-related  deaths,  I  implore 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rer)ewing  their 
commitment  to  protecting  children  from  abuse 
and  neglect 


THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH 
COMMITTEE  ENDORSES  H.R.  1190 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  "The  Semiauto- 
matic Assault  Weapons,"  H.R.  1190,  currently 
has  75  bipartisan  cosponsors.  The  House  Ju- 
dk:iary  Subcommittee  on  Crime  and  tfie  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Subcommittee 
on  Trade  recently  held  several  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  issue,  with  specific  focus  on  tf>e 
bill. 

The  testinf>ony  of  the  hearings  was  enlight- 
ening. Law  enforcement  and  police  organiza- 
tions urged  the  Congress  to  promptly  pass 
reasonable  Federal  legislation;  the  National 
Rifle  Association  announced  that  it  will 
oppose  any  efforts  to  further  restrict  semiauto- 
matic assault  weapons  in  whatever  form  they 
appeared. 

H.R.  1190  would  treat  11  specific  types  of 
semiautomatic  assault  weapons  in  exactly  tf>e 
same  manner  as  cun-ent  Federal  law  for  fully 
automatic  machineguns.  Future  importation 
and  domestic  manufacture  would  be  banned. 
Future  purchase  of  the  existing  stock  of  semi- 
automatic assault  weapons  would  be  restrict- 
ed to  those  wfio  go  through  a  background 
check  and  receive  approval  from  their  local 
police,  pay  a  $200  transfer  tax,  and  register 
their  weapon  with  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms. 

Thus,  if  Members  believe  the  cun-ent  ban 
on  importation  and  domestk:  manufacture  on 
fully  automatk:  machineguns  is  working,  then 
they  should  support  H.R.  1190.  If  Members 
believe  we  ought  to  repeal  the  machinegun 
ban,  then  they  should  oppose  H.R.  1190.  It's 
that  simple. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  several  responsible  natkinal 
organizations  have  spoken  out  in  favor  of 
Federal  assault  weapons  legislation,  including 
the  National  Association  of  Police  Organiza- 
tions, the  Intematiortal  Associatk>n  of  Chiefs 
of  Poltee,  the  Fratemal  Order  of  Polwe,  the 
National  Sheriffs  Association,  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  tfie  U.S.  League 
of  Cities. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  one  very  spe- 
cial national  organizatk>n,  tfie  American 
Jewish  Committee,  has  announced  their  soiM 
support  for  H.R.  1190.  The  American  Jewish 
Committee  has  a  k>ng  track  record  on  behalf 
of  social  justice,  equality  of  opportunity,  and 
progressive  activism.  They  represent  the  high- 
est public  policy  ideals  and  I  am  proud  to 
enter  their  statement  in  tfie  Record: 

American  JrwiSR  Committee, 
Washington,  DC,  April  5,  1989. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  strongly 
supports  H.R.  1190,  the  Semiautomatic  As- 
sault Weapons  Act  of  1989,  which  was  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Pete  Stark  on 
March  1,  1989  and  is  the  subject  of  today's 
hearing.  The  goal  of  HR  1190  U  to  control 
the  nongovernmental  sale  and  use  of  assault 
weapons  by  treating  11  specific  types  of 
semiautomatic  assault  weapons  by  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  current  federal  law 
treats  fully  automatic  machine  guns.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  addresses  large  capacity  am- 
munition feeding  devices. 

AJC  favors  this  approach  for  its  simplici- 
ty. After  all,  the  proliferation  and  availabil- 
ity of  semi-automatic  assault  weapons  has 
put  our  law  enforcement  officials,  school 
children  and  others  at  risk  in  much  the 
same  way  as  machine  guns  did  sixty  years 
ago. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  its  critics,  HR 
1190  does  not  in  any  way  limit  sportsmen's 
ability  to  purchase  a  legitimate  hunting 
rifle  or  handgun.  Current  owners  would  be 
permitted  to  possess  and  transfer  their  large 
capacity  ammunition  feeding  devices  as  long 
as  they  register  their  weapons  with  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tot>acco,  and  Firearms 
(BATF).  New  owners  would  undergo  a  back- 
ground check  and  receive  approval  from 
local  police,  pay  a  transfer  tax  of  $200,  and 
register  the  weapon  with  BATF. 

As  annual  gun-related  deaths  approach 
10,000  and  hundreds  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers are  killed,  victims  of  heavily  armed 
criminals.  Congress  is  faced  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  an  end  to  some  of  the  violence 
by  supporting  reasonable  initiatives  such  as 
Representative  Stark's. 

While  we  applaud  the  administration's 
recent  decision  to  temporarily  ban  the  im- 
portation of  semi-automatic  weapons,  such  a 
measure  is  insufficient.  AJC  t>elieves  that 
any  curb  on  assault  weapons  should  l>e  l>oth 
long-term  and  coordinated  with  a  ban  on 
the  domestic  manufacture  and  sale  of  such 
weapons.  The  Semiautomatic  Assault  Weap- 
ons Act  meets  these  qualifications.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  would  provide  significant 
relief  to  our  nation's  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers in  their  battle  against  well  armed 
gangs,  hate  groups,  and  drug  traffickers. 

H.R.  1190  is  supported  by  an  unprecedent- 
ed number  of  law  enforcement  and  other 
groups,  and  has  won  the  co-sponsorship  of  a 
distinguished  group  of  Representatives.  The 
AJC  commends  Representative  St&rk  for  liis 
efforts  and  urges  House  memt>ers  to  support 
this  initiaUve. 


•  >    .#  /v     «  /in/k 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MINNIE  Y.  ISERI 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

opcAiirounA 

ni  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSnTTATIVBS 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  remarkabi©  indivtdual  in  my 
cornmunity  who  truly  deserves  to  be  recog- 
nized for  her  dedication  and  service  to  the 
public.  Today  marks  the  erxl  of  Minnie  Y. 
Iseri's  40-year  career  as  a  Federal  employee. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to  share 
vwth  you  and  my  distinguished  colleagues  the 
remarkable  career  of  Minnie  Y  Iseri. 

In  1949,  Minnie  began  her  career  as  a  Fed- 
eral Government  employee  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  Washington,  DC. 
Her  abilities  were  significantly  tested  in  or>e  of 
Washington's  toughest  bureaucracies.  She 
spent  13  years  ttiere  buikjing  up  an  impecca- 
ble reputation  as  the  model  Government  em- 
phjyee;  hardworking,  efficient,  and  dedicated 
to  public  service.  These  attnbutes  served  her 
well  when  she  came  to  California  in  1962  and 
took  a  position  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  Sacramento.  CA.  Her  ability  to 
meet  and  surpass  objectives  was  a  great 
asset  to  tt>e  agerKy  In  1970.  she  accepted  a 
new  challenge  with  the  U.S.  attorney's  office 
in  Sacramento  whom  she  served  for  19  years 
¥»ith  the  same  efficiency  and  dedication  ttiat 
exemplified  ail  that  we  come  to  expect  from  a 
public  servant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  often  see  a  person 
with  this  level  of  dedication  matched  with 
such  a  warm  personality.  I  know  that  she  will 
be  missed  by  all  in  ttie  John  E.  Moss  Federal 
Courthouse  BuiWing  in  Sacramento,  but  we 
wish  her  well  in  her  retirement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

After  finishing  first  in  the  ECAC  standings, 
the  No.  1  seeded  Crimson  suffered  a  disap- 
pointing defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  sixth 
seeded  University  of  Vermont  in  the  ECAC 
playoffs.  As  is  true  with  rtMiny  a  championship 
team,  the  Crimson  regrouped  and  bounced 
back  to  move  through  tf>e  NCAA  toumaownt 
with  convincing  victories  over  defending 
NCAA  champion  Lake  Superior  State,  the  No. 
1  Western  seed.  Michigan  State,  and  an  excit- 
ing final  victory  over  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota in  overtime,  on  a  goal  by  junior  winger  Ed 
Krayer  of  Acton,  MA. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Coach  Cleary.  Har- 
vard hockey  has  transformed  itself  into  a  per- 
renial  powertxHJSe.  and  rrxjre  importantly,  has 
given  the  East  the  respect  it  deseores  for  its 
host  of  quality  universities  and  colleges  both 
in  tfie  classroom  and  on  the  ice.  Congratula- 
tions, Harvard,  and  keep  up  the  good  wort?. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HARVARD 
HOCKEY  TEAM 


UMI 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  H 

or  MASSACHnSITTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1989 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
congratulate  ttie  Harvard  Men's  Hockey  Team 
for  capturir>g  its  first  ever  NCAA  Division  I 
hockey  title  on  April  1.  1989.  While  some  crit- 
ics may  have  dismissed  ttvs  feat  as  an  April 
Fools"  )Oke,  you  wouM  have  a  tough  time  corv 
viTKang  tfie  men  in  crimson  and  white  from 
Cambridge,  MA. 

Coach  Bill  deary's— class  of  1956— Crim- 
son team  fought  \ong  and  hard  to  establish 
itself  as  the  ration's  No.  1  cdlegiate  hockey 
team,  posting  a  spectacular  31-3  record.  The 
MMon  also  marked  a  milestone  in  Coach 
Ctevy's  coachir>g  career.  He  won  his  300th 
ooNegiate  hockey  gan>e,  as  Harvard  won  Its 
first  Beanpot  Tournament  title  since  1961. 

Forward  Lane  MacOonaM  became  the  third 
Httvwd  hockey  player  to  win  the  Hobey 
Baker  Award— given  to  the  outstanding  col- 
lege hockey  player— since  its  introduction  in 
1961.  This  victory  also  marks  the  first  time  a 
Hwvwd  athletic  team  has  won  an  NCAA  Divi- 
I 


PUERTO  RICO  MOVING  TO 
DECIDE  ITS  FUTURE  RELA- 
TIONSHIP WITH  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

OP  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 
Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I 
want  to  bring  to  ttie  attentkin  of  my  col- 
leagues significant  and  appropriate  informa- 
tion about  the  proposed  political  status  plebi- 
scite in  Puerto  Rico.  As  you  may  know,  three 
bills  have  already  been  introduced  in  the  other 
body  that  would  authonze  such  a  plebiscite  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  1991  between  the  choices  of 
statefKKXJ  or  ir>dependence  or  an  enhance- 
ment of  the  existing  commonwealth  status. 

I  favor  the  latter  status,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
while  I  and  the  3.5  millkm  United  States  citi- 
zens of  Puerto  Rico  have  great  respect  for  the 
Institution  of  statehood,  I  believe  that  ttie  ex- 
isting comnronwealth  status— which  the  Con- 
gress helped  to  create  for  us  in  the  early 
1 950's— is  in  the  best  interests  of  both  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States.  Commonwealth 
status  has  worthed,  and  worked  well.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  both  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States,  atttxxjgh  improvements  are  now 
needed  to  that  status,  and  I  will  elaborate 
upon  that  at  a  later  time. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  wonder  why 
Puerto  Rkains.  as  U.S.  citizens,  do  not  instead 
want  statehood.  Many  do.  But  a  1967  plebi- 
scite on  this  question  showed  Corrimonwealth 
prevailing  with  60.4  percent  of  the  vote  to 
38  9  percent  for  statehood  and  0.6  percent  for 
independence  Statehood  sentiment  may  in 
fact  be  higher  now,  although  not  a  majority 
and  nowhere  near  what  could,  or  should,  inftu- 
erKe  Congress  to  make  Puerto  Rico  the  51st 
State. 

(Ukxeover.  many  well-intentk)ned  state- 
hooders  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  ttieir  sympathiz- 
ers in  Washington,  sometimes  have  a  strange 
perception  of  exactly  what  statehood,  as  a  po- 
litKal  construct,  really  means.  To  that  end.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues today  extracts  from  a  perceptive  edi- 
torial page  column  written  by  Mr.  Frank 
RanfK)s,  entitled,   "Educatkxi  Needed  Prior  to 
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Statehood,"  which  appeared  in  the  San  Juan 
Star  of  Monday,  March  27,  1989.  Mr.  Ramos 
is  a  well-respected  and  eminently  fair  colum- 
nist who  until  relatively  recently  was  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Juan  Star. 

Following  are  extracts  from  the  column  by 
Mr.  Ramos: 

It  was  a  rare  show  of  trlpartisan  unity  on 
an  issue  Involving,  of  all  things,  political 
status.  There  was  the  Island's  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives unanimously  approving  a  reso- 
lution asking  the  U.S.  Congress  to  allow  the 
Puerto  Rlc&n  government  to  Impose  con- 
trols on  Imported  agricultural  products  that 
compete  with  products  grown  locally. 

The  fact  that  representatives  of  the  three 
status  alternatives— commonwealthers. 

statehooders  and  Independentlstas— were 
able  to  agree  on  this  protectionist  measure 
shows  Just  how  complex  and  even  confusing 
this  matter  of  Puerto  Rico's  political  status 
canbe*  ••. 

The  position  of  the  statehooders  on  this 
Issue  of  protectionist  legislation  is  the  most 
puzzling.  There  Is  no  way  that  Puerto  Rico, 
as  a  state  of  the  union,  could  Impose  tariffs, 
duties  or  quotas  on  goods  shipped  from  an- 
other state  or,  for  that  matter,  move  on  Its 
own  to  Impose  such  protectionist  measures 
on  goods  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
Yet,  the  statehood  representatives  voted  in 
favor  of  the  resolution. 

I  have  to  admit  that  I've  always  been 
somewhat  bewildered  by  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Puerto  Rlcan  statehooders.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  statehooders  rarely  defend 
their  cause  on  grounds  that  they  want  to  be 
fully  Integrated  Into  the  U^.  nation. 
Rather,  their  main  pitch  is  that  Puerto 
Rico's  interests  would  be  best  served  by 
having  elected  senators  and  representatives 
in  Congress.  And  they  seek  a  host  of  special 
rights  and  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  any 
other  state  of  the  union:  a  separate  lan- 
guage, favorable  tax  l)eneflts  during  a 
lengthy  transition  period  and  a  Puerto 
Rican  Olympic  team. 

In  my  mind,  this  attitude,  which  stresses 
Puerto  Rico's  interests  and  relegates  the 
U.S.  Interests  to  a  secondary  role.  Is  not 
compatible  with  the  concept  of  statehood. 

Imagine  how  Congress  will  react  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  receives  a  petition  for  state- 
hood while,  on  the  other  hand.  It  receives  a 
legislative  resolution— supported  by  state- 
hooders—asking  Congress  to  grant  Puerto 
Rico  the  right  to  Impose  tariffs,  duties,  and 
quotas  on  U.S.  agricultural  goods  shipped  to 
Puerto  Rico.  I  think  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, quite  Justifiably,  would  respond: 
"Thanks  fellows,  but  please  come  back 
when  you've  made  up  your  minds." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  food  for  thought 
in  those  observations  by  Frank  Ramos  in  his 
newspaper  column.  Statehood  sentiment  in 
Puerto  Rk»  is  nowt>ere  near  the  magnitude  it 
was  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska  when  they  were  ad- 
mitted as  the  last  two  States,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reflect  upon  that  reality. 
Education  Needed  Prior  to  Plebiscite 

(By  Prank  Ramos) 
It  was  a  rare  show  of  tripartlsan  unity  on 
an  Issue  Involving,  of  all  things,  political 
status.  There  was  the  Island's  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives unanimously  approving  a  reso- 
lution asking  the  U.S.  Congress  to  allow  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  government  to  Impose  con- 
trols on  Imported  agricultural  products  that 
compete  with  products  grown  locally. 

The  fact  that  representatives  of  the  three 
status  alternatives— common-wealthers. 
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statehooders  and  independentistas— were 
able  to  agree  on  this  protectionist  measure 
shows  Just  how  complex  and  even  confusing 
this  matter  of  Puerto  Rico's  political  status 
can  be.  And,  Interestingly  enough,  it  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  three  major  political 
parties  are  locked  in  a  bitter  fight  over  the 
final  resolution  of  the  island's  status  dilem- 
ma. 

The  resolution,  which  is  still  pending 
Senate  action,  responds  to  a  basic  reality: 
Puerto  Rico's  agriciilture  Is  in  deep  trouble. 
For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  island's  agri- 
cultural and  dairy  products  cannot  compete 
effectively  against  similar  goods  Imported 
from  the  United  SUtes  mainland  and  for- 
eign countries. 

So  the  resolution  asks  Congress  to  grant 
the  island's  government  the  right  to  impose 
tariffs,  duties,  and  quotas  on  competing  ag- 
ricultural and  dairy  products  brought  here 
from  foreign  countries  and  the  United 
SUtes.  Presumably,  these  protective  bar- 
riers will  allow  the  Island's  agriculture  to 
prosper. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  this  matter  of  being  able 
to  protect  local  products  has  long  been  part 
of  the  status  debate.  Independentistas  argue 
that  as  an  independent  republic,  the  Island 
could  impose  protective  tariffs  and  quotas, 
thus  helping  the  economy  to  grow.  Similar- 
ly, common-wealthers,  with  their  "l)e8t  of 
both  worlds"  philosophy,  feel  Puerto  Rico 
should  be  given  the  right  to  protect  its  local 
agricultural  products  just  as  if  it  were  an  in- 
dei>endent  country,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  U.S.  government  doesn't  reciprocate  by 
taxing  local  products  shipped  to  the  U.S. 
mainland. 

The  position  of  the  statehooders  on  this 
issue  of  protectionist  legislation  is  the  most 
puzzling.  There  Is  no  way  that  Puerto  Rico, 
as  a  state  of  the  union,  could  impose  tariffs, 
duties  or  quotas  on  goods  shipped  from  an- 
other state  or,  for  that  matter,  move  on  its 
own  to  impose  such  protectionist  measures 
on  goods  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
Yet,  the  statehood  representatives  voted  in 
favor  of  the  resolution. 

I  have  to  admit  that  I've  always  been 
somewhat  bewildered  by  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Puerto  Rican  statehooders.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  statehooders  rarely  defend 
their  cause  on  grounds  that  they  want  to  be 
fully  integrated  into  the  U.S.  nation. 
Rather,  their  main  pitch  is  that  Puerto 
Rico's  interests  would  l)e  l)est  served  by 
having  elected  senators  and  representatives 
in  Congress.  And  they  seek  a  host  of  special 
rights  and  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  any 
other  state  of  the  union:  a  separate  lan- 
guace,  favorable  tax  l>enefits  during  a 
lengthy  transition  period  and  a  Puerto 
Rican  Olympic  team. 

In  my  mind,  this  attitude,  which  stresses 
Puerto  Rico's  interests  and  relegates  the 
U.S.  Interests  to  a  secondary  role,  is  not 
compatible  with  the  concept  of  statehood. 

Imagine  how  Congress  will  react  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  receives  a  petition  for  state- 
hood while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  receives  a 
legislative  resolution— supported  by  state- 
hooders—asldng  Congress  to  grant  Puerto 
Rico  the  right  to  Impose  tariffs,  duties  and 
quotas  on  U.S.  agricultural  goods  shipped  to 
Puerto  Rico.  I  think  the  meml)ers  of  Con- 
gress, quite  justifiably,  would  respond: 
"Thanks  fellows,  but  please  come  l)ack 
when  you've  made  up  your  minds." 

The  fact  is  that  most  Puerto  Ricans  are 
deeply  confused  on  the  status  question.  We 
dont  really  know  what  it  is  we  want. 

Recently,  a  group  of  University  of  Puerto 
Rlcp  professors  made  public  a  study  show- 
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tag  that  about  half  of  those  tatervlewed 
couldn't  name  a  stagle  attribute  or  charac- 
teristic of  the  island's  two  leadtag  status  al- 
ternatives, statehood  and  commonwealth. 
Independence  fares  only  slightly  better. 
Here  we  are  talking  about  the  final  resolu- 
tion of  our  status  dilemma  and  half  the  pop- 
ulation can  hardly  distinguish  one  status 
choice  from  another. 

Perhaps  we're  approaching  this  whole 
status  question  in  the  wrong  way.  Maybe  we 
need  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  get  back  to 
the  basics.  We  need  an  approach  that  will 
help  to  clear  up  the  existing  confusion  by 
defining  each  status  alternative  more  fully. 

In  other  words,  before  we  rush  tato  an- 
other plebiscite,  we  need  to  educate  the 
people. 

Perhaps  the  best  approach  would  be  to 
hold  public  hearings  on  the  status  question 
ta  each  and  every  town.  Proponents  of  each 
of  the  status  alternatives  would  present 
their  views  and  the  public  would  be  able  to 
comment  and  ask  questions. 

And,  who  knows,  perhaps  in  this  educa- 
tional process  we'll  discover  that  our  potats 
of  view— statehood,  commonwealth,  tade- 
pendence— are  not  always  as  diametrically 
opposed  as  we  once  thought;  that  there  are 
areas  of  common  ground  that  we  all  can 
share;  that  there  are  concepts  and  ideas  and 
goals  that  all  Puerto  Ricans— be  they 
common-wealthers,  statehooders  or  tade- 
pendentlstas— can  agree  upon. 

Only  then  will  we  be  on  the  path  to  reach- 
ing the  consensus  that  we  need  to  finally  re- 
solve our  status  dilemma. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  JOSEPH  L. 
MUSCARET.T.F.,  SR. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sorrow  that  I  note  the  recent  passing  of 
Joseph  L.  Muscarelle,  Sr.  Joseph  was  a  pillar 
of  his  community,  a  man  who  devoted  his  life 
to  helping  others.  He  brought  out  the  best  in 
those  around  him  and  all  of  New  Jersey 
mourns  the  loss  of  an  outstanding  citizen. 

Joseph  Muscarelle  was  a  hard-working  man 
who  succeeded  in  all  of  his  pursuits.  As  a 
business  man,  he  t)egan  as  a  carpenter's  ap- 
prentice and  proceeded  to  single-handedly 
create  a  widely  respected  construction  com- 
pany. The  Joseph  L.  Muscarelle  Ck).  employs 
more  than  1,000  people  and  has  developed 
notable  projects  for  the  Sony  Ckxp-.  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University,  and  Memorial  University 
in  Canada. 

Joseph  was  very  generous  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  sharing  his  good  fortune  with  the 
community.  He  was  deeply  involved  in  educa- 
tion interests  and  founded  the  Joseph  L.  Mus- 
carelle Foundation  in  1958  to  provide  college 
scholarships  to  deserving  students.  Further- 
more, he  and  his  wife  have  donated  buildings 
to  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  and  to  his 
alma  mater,  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
Joseph  was  well  aware  of  the  important  role 
education  plays  in  a  democratic  society  and 
worked  to  make  it  available  to  all. 

Joseph's  achievements  have  not  gone  urv 
notrced.  He  received  the  UNICO  Man  of  the 
Year  Award  in  1965,  the  Pope  John  Paul  II 
1981  Humanitarian  Award,  and  an  honorary 
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doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Fairleigh  Dickin- 
son University. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  Jo- 
seph's family  and  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  article. 

Joseph  L.  Muscarelle  Sr.,  Bergen  County 
Developer 

(By  Dorine  Bethea) 
Joseph  L.  Muscarelle  Sr..  a  Bergen  county 
developer  and  philanthropist,  died  Sunday. 
The  Hackensack  and  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  resi- 
dent was  85. 

Mr.  Muscarelle  founded  the  Joseph  L. 
Muscarelle  Co..  Maywood,  in  1926  and  was 
currently  servtag  as  chairman  of  the  board. 
He  also  was  president  of  the  Joseph  L.  Mus- 
carelle Investments  Co. 

The  eldest  of  four  brothers,  Mr.  Muscar- 
elle worked  his  way  through  a  premed  cur- 
riculum at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
ta  Williamsburg,  Va.,  by  waiting  on  Ubles, 
chopping  down  trees,  and  doing  other  odd 
jobs.  After  graduating,  he  abandoned  his 
plans  for  a  medical  career  when  his  brother 
was  killed  ta  a  car  accident. 

As  an  apprentice  carpenter,  Mr.  Muscar- 
elle assumed  his  brother's  responsibility  as 
the  breadwirmer  and.  ta  so  dotag.  began  a 
journey  that  led  to  his  success  ta  the  con- 
struction tadustry. 

He  stagle-handedly  began  a  construction 
company  with  the  tatention  of  engagtag  ta 
alterations.  Stace  then,  the  Joseph  L.  Mus- 
carelle Co.  has  grown  to  employ  more  than 
1,000  people  at  top  construction  periods,  and 
now  specializes  ta  construction  of  stagle- 
family  homes  and  mdustrial,  commercial, 
and  Institutional  work. 

"If  somethtag  did  not  work  right,  he  made 
it  work  right,"  said  Malcolm  A.  Borg,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  The  Record.  "He  was  a 
very,  very  honest,  very  noble  man." 

Some  of  Mr.  Muscarelle's  recent  projects 
taclude  the  Sony  Corp.  ta  Park  Ridge.  IBM 
ta  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  and  buildings  at  Fair- 
leigh Dickinson  University  and  Essex 
County  College. 

In  addition,  he  developed  projects  for  Me- 
morial University  ta  Newfoundland.  Canada: 
the  admtalstration  building  for  the  Provtace 
of  Newfoundland;  and  residential  and  com- 
mercial buildtags  ta  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engtaeers. 

Mr.  Muscarelle  also  built  the  Garden 
State  Plaza  and  Paramus  Park  shopping 
maUs   and   The   Record's  headquarters  ta 

"Probably  the  thtag  that  made  him  most 
proud  was  satisfied  clients,"  said  Borg. 

Mr.  Muscarelle  donated  the  Joseph  L. 
Muscarelle  Center  for  Buildtag  Construc- 
tion Studies  to  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Univer- 
sity ta  Teaneck  and,  with  his  wife,  donated 
the  Joseph  &  Margaret  Museum  of  Art  to 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

He  was  named  UNICO  Man  of  the  Year  ta 
1965  and  received  UNICO's  National  Rlz- 
zuto  Award  ta  1982,  the  Pope  John  Paul  II 
1981  Humanitarian  Award,  the  Annual  Hu- 
manitarian Award  from  the  Essex  County 
Civic  Association,  and  the  American  Con- 
crete Institute  of  New  Jersey  Ready  Mixed 
Concrete  Association  Award. 

Other  honors  tacluded  appotatment  to 
the  President's  CouncU  of  Fairleigh  Dlckta- 
son  University.  Rutherford,  the  board  of 
The  Library  of  Presidential  Papers,  and  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Bergen  Community  Col- 
lege and  Hackensack  Medical  Center. 

In  1963,  he  was  appotated  co-chairman  of 
the  Bergen  County  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians &  Jews. 
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A  parishkHier  of  Holy  Trinity  R.C. 
Chuich.  HTtfniw^  Mr.  MuacareUe  had 
been  reco«nlzed  u  a  Knight  of  Malta.  He 
also  had  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  from  Palrlelgh  Dickinson  Uni- 
versity, Teaneck. 

Mr.  Muacarelle  was  president  of  the 
Joaeph  L.  Muacarelle  Foundation,  which, 
aince  lU  IncepUon  in  1958.  has  granted  over 
aoo  college  scholarships. 

He  had  served  as  president  of  the  Master 
Builders  Association  of  Bergen  County  and 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Building  Contractors  As- 
sociation of  New  Jersey. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Muscarelle  was  director 
of  the  National  Conununlty  Bank  of  May- 
wood  and  a  trustee  of  Columbus  Hospital. 
Newark,  the  Bergen  County  Laborers"  Wel- 
fare Fund,  and  the  Pension  Fund  of  Hack- 


He  was  a  member  of  the  Tlero  Segna  Club 
and  the  Columbian  Club,  both  In  New  York 
City,  and  the  Beach  Club  of  Palm  Beach. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Margaret  Perra- 
pato  Muacarelle:  a  son.  Joseph  Jr.  of  Saddle 
River  two  daughters.  Carolyn  Infante  of 
Ridgewood  and  Marlene  Flanagan  of  Wln- 
netka.  111.;  a  brother.  Charles  of  Saddle 
River,  two  sisters.  ConcetU  Corso  of  Wyck- 
off  and  Grace  Calendrlllo  of  Oarfleld;  15 

j  (randchlldren.    and    four    great-grandchil- 
dren. 

Mass  will  be  said  Friday  at  10:30  a.m.  at 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  with  entombment  in 

I  Hackenaack    Cemetery.     Visiting    will     be 
Wednesday  from  7  to  9  p.m.  and  Thursday 

I  from  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  p.m.  at  the  Muscarelle 
residence  in  Hackensack.  Arrangements  are 

I  by  Oormley-Oentlle  Ftineral  Home.  Hacken- 
nck. 

Donations  to  the  Joseph  L.  Muscarelle 
Foundation.  M  W.  Essex  St.,  Maywood.  N.J. 
07607.  would  be  appreciated. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BELLE  VISTA-SIMP- 
SON UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH  ON  ITS  95TH  AND 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

ormw  jaasKT 

m  THX  HOUSE  OP  KEPRXSCHTATrVCS 

Monday,  April  17.  1989 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  the  deepest 
reverence  and  the  greatest  pride  that  I  rise 
today  to  salute  an  outstanding  house  of  wor- 
ship in  my  Eighth  Congressional  Ostnct  of 
New  Jersey  which,  for  a  century,  has  been  a 
spiritual  focal  point  and  a  beacon  of  faith  for 
countless  numbers  of  worshippers  in  ttie 
greater  northern  New  Jersey  area. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Belle  Vista-Simpson 
United  Methodst  Church  of  Qifton,  NJ,  which 
will  be  celebrating  a  combined  100th  and  95th 
anniversary  with  a  special  service  ar>d  kmch- 
eon  on  Sunday,  April  23.  1989,  at  the  church. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  ttiis  event  will  be  a  great 
source  of  pride  to  tf>e  church's  distir^guished 
pastor.  Rev.  Bo-Joor)g  Kim;  his  wife,  Young- 
Sock  Kim.  and  his  two  sons,  James  and 
Sunhea. 

At  ttiis  point,  I  would  like  to  commend  ttx>se 
who  have  been  worlung  so  vigorously  to  make 
this  landmark  event  a  great  success;  Chair- 
man Ethel  Smith,  and  cochairs.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Ciisinan.  Miss  Myrtle  Petty  and  Mrs. 
Emma    Frederick.    I    am    quite    certain.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  that  their  diligent  efforts  will  be  duly 
rewrarded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  combined  anniversary 
celebration  recognizes  ttie  rich  and  eventful 
history  of  two  great  houses  of  worship:  tt>e 
Simpson  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which 
was  estat)lished  in  Paterson,  NJ,  in  March 
1889,  and  the  Belle  Vista  Mettiodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  was  established  5  years  later  in 
neart^y  Clifton.  These  two  churches  nrierged  in 
April  1970  after  a  fire  destroyed  the  Simpson 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1969,  becom- 
ing trie  Belle  Vista  Simpson  United  Mettiodist 
Church  of  Clifton,  NJ. 

iwlr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  outstanding  reli- 
gious institutions  were  ttie  product  of  a  people 
with  great  foresight  wtio  yearned  for  the  op- 
portunity to  worship  in  their  own  communities 
in  the  true  American  traditk^n. 

According  to  ttie  offkrial  history  of  Belle 
Vista-Simpson: 

In  the  year  1887,  two  men,  C.A.  Wlnans 
and  Charles  Wardle.  from  the  Market 
Street  Church  In  Paterson  were  appointed 
to  organize  a  Sunday  School  In  South  Pater- 
son. The  first  session  of  the  Sunday  School 
was  held  December  11.  1887,  in  old  Public 
School  No.  8  on  Marshall  Street.  The  school 
was  a  success  from  the  t>eginnlng.  and  soon 
tiad  an  average  attendance  of  75.  The 
Market  Street  Church  purchased  the  lots 
on  the  comer  of  Hlne  and  Leslie  Street  and 
a  building  was  erected  in  1888  facing  Hine 
Street.  On  March  20th  and  March  27th, 
1889.  Simpson  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  officially  organized  with  25  charter 
memt>ers  and  16  prolMitioners. 

The  church  was  named  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  a  man 
who  attained  national  fame  for  his  remarka- 
ble gifts  of  mind  and  ability  as  an  orator.  He 
served  in  the  national  capital.  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  became  one  of  President  Lincoln's 
closest  advisors,  and  in  effect  the  Presiden- 
tial Chaplain  at  the  time  of  the  OvU  War. 
He  is  credited  with  helping  Lincoln  write 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  .  .  . 

The  church  grew  so  rapidly  that  two  years 
later,  in  1891,  it  was  determined  to  build  a 
new  and  larger  edifice.  The  original  chapel 
was  moved  around  to  a  location  on  Leslie 
Street  where  it  was  used  as  the  Sunday 
School  and  Church  Hall.  The  cornerstone  of 
the  new  building  was  laid  on  Octot>er  30, 
1891,  and  the  new  church  building  was  dedi- 
cated on  April  23.  1892.  The  early  18908 
were  years  of  depression  .  .  .  and  the  church 
faced  grave  flntuicial  problems.  Yet  there 
was  a  deep  Interest  in  religion  and  particu- 
larly in  establishing  Sunday  Schools,  which 
often  grew  into  new  churches. 

Such  was  the  case  In  the  area  of  Clifton 
which  was  then  the  community  of  Albion 
Place.  Ninety-five  years  ago.  the  Albion 
Place-Richfleld  area  was  an  isolated  farm 
community  with  no  public  service  transpor- 
tation ...  At  the  time,  Albion  Place  had  no 
churches  and  the  only  regular  religious  ac- 
tivities were  Sunday  School  classes  which, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Paterson,  were  conducted  in  the 
local  school  building. 

A  small  group  of  Methodists  were  meeting 
In  a  home  on  Van  Houten  Avenue  in  the 
Richfield  section  under  the  leadership  of  a 
Rev.  Brower.  Ttiis  group  was  invited  to 
unite  with  the  residents  of  Albion  Place  to 
establish  a  new  church  .  .  .  The  setting  for 
the  church,  high  on  the  side  of  Garret 
Mountain,  afforded  an  excellent  view  of  the 
surrounding  farmlands  and  a  clear  picture 
aU   the   way   to   New   York   City   ...   the 
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church  was  given  the  name  Belle  Vista,  or 
•'beautiful  view",  and  on  March  18,  1894. 
Belle  VisU  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
officially  incorporated. 

As  indivklual  congregations,  trath  Simpson 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Belle  Vista 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were  not  only 
beacons  of  faith  to  ttieir  parishkjners,  but  pil- 
lars of  servrce  to  the  community  and  an  inte- 
gral part  of  many  community  activities.  In  ttie 
years  sirwe  the  union  of  these  two  congrega- 
tions produced  Belle  Vista-Simpson  United 
Methodist  Church,  this  glowing  tradition  of 
community  service  has  continued  stronger 
ttian  ever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  its  multitude  of  activi- 
ties, in  the  late  1970s  Belle  Vista-Simpson 
joined  with  the  city  of  Clifton  and  the  Passaic 
County  Office  on  Aging  in  ttie  development  of 
a  senior  nutritkjn  site  located  in  Its  Fellowship 
Hall  where  50  to  60  senior  citizens  are  served 
lunch  every  day.  As  Belle  Vista-Simpson 
enters  its  second  century,  I  know  its  commit- 
ment of  service  to  its  faithful  worshipers  and 
the  community  will  continue  unabated. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pride,  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  invite  you  and  our  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  an  outstanding  house  of 
worship  in  the  greater  northern  New  Jersey 
area  wtiose  long  and  stoned  history  has  made 
its  community  and  State,  and  our  Nation,  a 
better  place  to  live.  Belle  Vista-Simpson 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Clifton.  NJ. 


THE  ORGANIZED  VICTIMS  OF 
VIOLENT  CRIME 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

or  TEinnESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  re- 
cently commemorated  Crime  Victims  Week. 
As  part  of  this  commemoration,  I  was  proud  to 
join  my  fellow  citizens  in  paying  tribute  to  ttie 
Organized  Victims  of  Violent  Crime,  an  organi- 
zation in  my  district  which  supports  and  as- 
sists middle  Tennessee's  victims  of  crime. 
This  organizatkjn,  headquartered  in  Madison, 
provides  moral  support  and  helps  victims  of 
crime  and  the  survivors  of  crime  victims. 

The  Organized  Vk:tims  of  Violent  Crime  pro- 
vides contact  with  other  bereaved  persons, 
establishing  self-help  groups  wtiose  theme  is 
"stiaring  is  healing."  Most  importantly,  the 
group  works  to  increase  society's  awareness 
of  ttie  laws  that  make  every  citizen  a  victim, 
every  time  a  violent  crime  is  committed.  The 
Organized  Vkrtims  of  Vk)lent  Crime  are  also 
concerned  atmut  the  present  judk:ial  system 
and  proposals  that  jeopardize  ttie  safety  and 
welfare  of  law-at>iding  citizens. 

The  Organized  Victims  of  Violent  Crime 
tiave  taken  it  upon  ttiemselves  to  increase  so- 
ciety's awareness  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  the  way  it  handles  survivors  of  a 
victim  of  homicide.  By  closely  following  bills 
put  tiefore  legislators,  the  organization  voices 
concern  about  proposals  that  are  detrimental 
to  all  citizens  and  ttien  work  to  secure 
ctianges  in  ttiese  proposals. 

One  major  goal  of  the  organization  Is  to  im- 
plement and  put  before  the  Tennessee  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  a  victim's  bill  of  rights.  Such  a 
t>ill  of  rights  would  ensure  that  victims  and  wit- 
nesses are  treated  with  dignity,  respect,  cour- 
tesy, and  sensitivity.  Another  goal  is  to  make 
victims  more  aware  about  their  influence  and 
participation  in  the  criminal  process.  Rules  re- 
quiring counseling,  treatment,  restitution,  and 
job  trainirig  programs  would  be  ir>cluded  in  the 
bill  of  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues commemorating  Crime  Victims  Week 
by  paying  tribute  to  the  Organized  Victims  of 
Violent  Crime  and  it's  president,  Edith  S.  Mam- 
mons. I  look  forward  to  working  with  such  a 
fine  organization  that  devotes  its  time  to  help- 
ing Individuals  and  society  at  large.  I  com- 
mend their  efforts  and  wish  for  their  continued 
success  in  the  future. 


PRESIDENTIAL  POUCY  HIGH- 
LIGHTS OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
DEMOCRACY  IN  POLAND 


HON.  WILUAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  ILXJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  40 
ottiers  who  cosigned  my  March  30  letter  to 
President  Bush  urging  the  United  States  to 
play  an  active  role  in  reforms  in  Poland,  I 
greet  today's  p>olicy  announcement  by  ttte 
PreskJent  with  great  enthusiasm.  In  a  state- 
ment of  strong  conviction,  President  Bush 
made  it  clear  that  Poland  offers  a  unk^ue  and 
important  opportunity  for  America  to  promote 
freedom  and  democracy  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  administration's  policy  has  sufficient 
substance  to  show  Poland  that  we  are  serious 
about  helping  Poland's  economic  revival.  At 
the  same  time,  implementation  of  the  aid 
package  will  be  gradual  and  contingent  on 
continued  progress  in  political  and  social  re- 
forms. This  conditional  support  is  the  only  re- 
sponsible way  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
spond to  the  ovenwtielming  changes  taking 
place  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 

By  granting  GSP  status  and  extending  OPIC 
jurisdction,  the  United  States  will  take  two  im- 
portant steps  to  enhance  Polish  economic  re- 
forms. Providing  Poland  access  to  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences  should  promote 
the  productkjn  and  export  of  consumer  goods. 
Participation  by  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
noent  Corporatron  in  Poland  will  encourage  pri- 
vate investment  in  Poland,  allowing  successful 
ventures  to  revitalize  a  devastated  economy. 
The  President  looks  to  Congress  to  enact 
these  legislative  initiatives.  I  am  optimistic  that 
these  proposals  will  t>e  greeted  with  enthusi- 
astic support  by  all  Memt>ers  who  recognize 
this  unprecedented  opportunity  for  democrati- 
zation of  a  communist  state. 

Additkxially,  the  President  recognized  that 
international  organizatkins  will  play  a  primary 
role  in  accommodating  reforms  in  Polartd. 
Rather  than  leave  monetary  policy  strictly  to 
the  bankers  and  economists,  the  United 
States  will  take  an  active,  constructive  ap- 
proach to  monetary  policy,  encouraging  our 
allies  to  akJ  tt>e  reform  process  through  debt 
rescheduling  and  new  programs.  American 
leadership  will  help  the  Paris  Qub  and  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IMF  reach  a  decision  on  how  to  akl  Poland. 
This  constructive  approach  further  highlights 
the  American  commitment.  At  the  same  time, 
an  active  role  in  international  organizatk>ns 
will  help  ensure  that  economk:  programs  are 
not  independent  from  political  conskteratk>ns. 

Without  question,  a  reforming  Poland  will 
offer  limitless  opportunities  for  creative  ex- 
changes and  programs  by  private  medical, 
educational,  and  church  groups.  I  will  be  work- 
ing to  encourage  such  organizations  to  in- 
clude Poland  in  their  plans. 

I  am  especially  encouraged  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  personally  taken  an  active  role  in 
aiding  the  Polish  people  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom.  The  President's  convk;tion  that  the 
United  States  must  uphold  its  commitment  to 
democracy  will  play  a  key  role  in  the  peaceful 
evolutk>n  of  democracy  in  Poland.  Additk>nally, 
Poland  will  provkie  an  important  example  to 
all  Eastem  Europe.  When  the  democratizatk>n 
of  Poland  and  the  privatization  of  its  markets 
proves  successful,  other  Eastem  European 
countries  will  know  that  tfie  United  States  can 
be  counted  on  to  akl  the  struggle  for  self-de- 
termination and  freedom. 

The  President's  announcement  will  doubt- 
lessly prove  an  important  step  in  American 
foreign  policy.  It  will  prove  even  more  impor- 
tant to  the  hopeful  Polish  people.  I  certainly 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  Congress  will 
assign  the  same  high  priority  to  the  changes 
in  Poland  that  President  Bush  has  today. 
Poland  provides  an  unprecedented  opportuni- 
ty for  democracy  within  the  Soviet  bloc,  and 
United  States  policy  toward  Poland  will  have 
profound  implications  for  all  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1965  AND 
TO  THE  APPALACHIAN  RE- 
GIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1965 


HON.  GUS  SAVAGE 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
joined  with  several  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Committee  in 
introducing  a  bill,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1989,  also  called  the  Natk}nal  Development 
Investment  Act,  and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  Amendments  of  1989. 

This  bill  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  bill 
that  passed  the  House  in  the  100th  Congress 
by  a  vote  of  330  to  89  and  is  similar  to  those 
passed  overwhelmingly  in  three  prevkjus  Con- 
gresses. It  provides  urgently  needed  Federal 
investment  dollars  to  severely  depressed 
areas  that  have  not  benefited  by  natk>nal  eco- 
nomk: growth  to  assist  in  nurturing  and  diver- 
sifying the  resources  of  those  areas.  It  recog- 
nizes that  all  areas  must  contribute  to  the 
overall  economic  well  being  of  the  Natkjn. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  that  changing  na- 
tk}nal  and  global  economies  have  created 
new  problems  arxJ  challenges  for  our  Nation. 
It  affirms  that  it  is  in  our  natk)nal  interest  to 
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devekjp  a  publk;  and  private  sector  partner- 
ship that  will  target  economic  development 
and  adjustment  activities  to  disadvantaged 
areas,  and  industries  arui  groups  within  those 
areas,  to  meet  those  new  challenges. 

Title  I  of  the  bill,  known  as  tt>e  Natranal  De- 
velopment Investment  Act,  comptetely  revises 
the  Publk:  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  This  revision  consists  of  three 
titles.  Title  II  of  the  bill  contains  amendments 
to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

Title  I  of  tt>e  Natior>al  Development  Invest- 
ment Act  provides  grants  for  new  constructkxi 
or  repair  and  rehabilitatk)n  of  public  facilities 
so  essential  to  stimulate  commerdal  and  in- 
dustrial development,  and  for  establishing  re- 
volving loan  funds  that  will  foster  small  busi- 
ness growth  and  expansion  of  job  opportuni- 
ties and  promote  employee  stockownership 
plans. 

Title  II  provides  grants  for  ecorramk;  devel- 
opment, planning,  includir>g  preparation  of  de- 
velopment investment  strategies,  and  for  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  other  organizatk>ns  to 
provide  management  and  technrcal  assist- 
ance. Proviskjn  is  also  made  for  evaluatksn  of 
investment  efforts  and  for  demonstratran  pro- 
grams. 

Title  III  deals  with  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Development  Investment  Act. 

Applicants  may  be  States,  counties,  cities, 
towns,  economic  development  districts,  Indian 
tribes  and  development  organizatk>ns.  Appli- 
cants must  certify  that  the  area  where  a 
project  is  to  be  located  meets  at  least  one  of 
three  distress  criteria:  Per  capita  incon>e  80 
percent  or  less  of  the  national  average;  an  un- 
employment rate  at  least  1  percent  above  the 
national  average  for  the  prevkxis  24  months; 
or  signifk:ant  job  loss  due  to  sudden  economic 
dislocatkin. 

A  development  investment  strategy  must  be 
prepared  specifically  identifying  several  ele- 
ments that  will  emphasize  coordinated  devel- 
opment efforts,  mutually  supporting  projects  in 
distress  areas,  and  active  participation  by  the 
private  sector  and  non-Federal  governmental 
units. 

The  bill  would  authorize  S250  millk>n  annu- 
ally for  the  3  fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and 
1992  for  devek>pment  and  planning  programs 
and  $26  millron  annually  for  salaries  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  The  limit  on  title  I 
grants  to  each  applk^nt  is  $4  million,  other 
than  grants  to  promote  employee  owrwrship 
organizations. 

The  Appalachian  Act  amendments,  title  II  of 
the  bill,  reflect  what  the  Appalachian  Gover- 
nors conskJer  r>ecessary  to  carry  out  expand- 
ed development  activities  aimed  at  making  the 
region  more  competitive  in  world  markets. 

Natk>nal  and  International  economk:  events 
of  VM  earty  1980's  undermined  much  of  the 
Commisskjn's  eariier  achievements  in  tfie 
region.  In  addition,  because  of  reduced  fund- 
ing levels  in  recent  years,  the  Appalachian 
Governors  realized  that  their  so-called  finish- 
up  program  presented  to  ttie  Congress  in 
1982  would  no  k>nger  address  their  problems. 
Tf>eir  programs  have  been  refocused  to  ad- 
dress persistent  problems  and  to  improve  the 
region's  future  prospects. 
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Authorizations  included  in  this  bill  are  tor  3 
years,  1990,  1991,  and  1992  and  provkled 
$144  million  annually  for  the  highway  pro- 
grams, $37.5  million  annually  for  nonhighway 
programs  and  $3.5  million  annually  for  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  fifth  Congress  in 
which  legistation  to  reauthorize  these  econom- 
ic developfT>ent  programs  has  been  intro- 
duced. Clearly,  there  is  still  concern  for  areas 
that  have  been  bypassed  in  years  of  econom- 
ic expansion  and  there  is  tt>e  same  sense  of 
urgency  ttiat  we  must  encourage  economic  re- 
newal and  revrtalization  in  our  Nation's  dis- 
tressed urtjan  and  airal  areas  and  help  bring 
them  into  the  economic  mainstream. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  I  plan  to  hold  heanngs  on 
the  bill  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope  that  wtien 
this  legislation  is  reported  out  of  committee 
and  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  it  will  be 
passed  by  the  same  wide,  bipartisan,  margins 
as  in  previous  Cor^gresses  ar>d  that  the 
Senate  will  note  the  intensity  of  our  concern 
and  act  on  it  In  this  Congress. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 

Highlights  or  Proposed  Btll  To  Revise 

AMD  EXmS  EDA  AKV  ARC  LcCISLATIOIf 

Title  I  of  the  bill  revises  and  extends 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965:  provides  authorizations  for 
Fiscal  Tears  1990.  1991  and  1992  at  $250  mil- 
lion each  year  for  programs  and  planning 
and  $26  million  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

To  qualify,  applicants  must  meet  one  of 
three  distress  criteria;  (1)  unemployment 
1%  above  national  average,  previous  24 
months.  (2)  per  capita  Income  80%  of  na- 
tional average  (lastest  statistics).  (3)  signifi- 
cant job  loss  due  to  sudden  economic  dislo- 
cation. 

Qualified  applicants:  States,  counties, 
cities,  towns,  economic  development  dis- 
tricts, Indian  tribes  and  development  orga- 
nizations. 

Program  assistance  provided: 

Development  Investment  Assistance  (Title 
I):  Orants  for  new  construction  and  im- 
provement of  public  facilities  (including  site 
preparation)— up  to  50%  Federal  share. 

Orants  to  establish  revolving  loan  funds 
to  stimulate  small  business  growth— $1  mil- 
lion limit  and  50%  Federal  match. 

Orants  to  establish  revolving  loan  funds 
to  set  up  employee  stock  ownership  organi- 
zations—50%  Federal  match. 

Orants  to  commercial  development  orga- 
nisations to  help  small  businesses  by  reduc- 
ing Interest  rates  for  economic  development 
project  activities. 

Technical  assistance  by  Secretary: 

$4  million  limit  on  grants  under  this  title 
to  each  applicant,  except  for  grants  to  pro- 
mote employee  ownership  organizations. 

Strategy.  Planning,  Evaluation  and  Dem- 
onstration (Title  II):  GranU  for  economic 
development  and  strategy  planning. 

Orants  to  colleges,  universities  and  other 
groups  to  provide  management  and  assist- 
ance—75%  Federal  match  of  costs. 

Authorizes  evaluations  and  demonstration 
programs.  Results  to  t>e  reported  to  Con- 
gress within  90  days  of  completion. 

Development  Investment  Strategy  re- 
quired, to  include:  Inventory  of  community 
reaources.  Industries  and  businesses;  Infra- 
structure available  and  needed;  workforce 
sUIIs:  land  available;  showing  of  non-federal 
matching  funds;  showing  of  private  sector 
willingness  to  invest;  description  of  indus- 
try/businesss  to  t>e  created  or  expanded; 
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demonstration  of  participation  by  repre- 
sentative percentage  of  small  business  con- 
cerns owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals. 

Application  Procedure:  Submit  to  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  with  Development  Strate- 
gy- 
Certify  area  meets  distress  criteria,  and 
performance  responsibilities. 

Secretary  reviews  for  approval/rejection 
based  on  consideration  of  several  factors  In- 
cluding severity  of  distress,  anticipated  in- 
crease in  permanent  employment,  extent  of 
private  sector  and  non-federal  involvement. 

Sul>sequent  applications  must  demon- 
strate new  showing  of  distress. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  amends  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Provides  authorizations  annually  for 
Fiscal  Years  1990.  1991.  1992:  For  Develop- 
ment Highway  and  local  access  roads.  $144 
million  (up  to  80%  Federal  share);  for  non- 
highway  programs.  $37.5  million  (up  to  50% 
Federal  share);  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
$3.5  million. 

Allows  funds  to  be  used  for  projects  and 
programs  to  assist  the  most  severely  dis- 
tressed and  underdeveloped  counties;  for  re- 
volving loan  funds  for  business  assistance 
loans;  for  establishing  business  incubators; 
for  community  infrastructure  projects;  for 
on-site  employee  training  and  programs  to 
enhance  manpower  skills;  and  for  other  Ini- 
tiatives directed  toward  developing  and  sus- 
taining economic  growth  and  stability. 


AMERICA  NEEDS  TO  EXTEND 
THE  STEEL  VRA  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PEMNSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Apnl  17,  1989 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  \*reek's 
report  that  the  balance-of-trade  figures  for 
February  had  widened  from  a  deficit  of  $8.6 
billion  in  January  to  $10.5  billion  reminds  us 
tfiat  our  trade  problems  are  not  behind  us. 
Add  in  Data  Resources'  economist  Sarah 
Johnson's  prediction  that  the  year's  total  trade 
deficit  will  show  a  decrease  only  from  $120 
billion  to  $117  billion  and  we  are  reminded 
that  our  previous  bipartisan  efforts  on  attack- 
ing the  trade  deficit  need  to  continue  in  1989. 

Nowhere  is  this  truer  than  the  American 
steel  industry  where  the  voluntary  restraint 
agreements  have  worked,  and  worked  very 
well. 

In  the  early  1980's,  the  steel  industry  was 
battered  by  massive  unfair  trade  practices,  an 
overvalued  dollar  and  a  deep  recesswn.  With 
the  help  of  VRA  Program,  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  turnaround.  Committing  Itself  to  a 
deep  and  painful  restructunng,  the  Industry, 
working  with  the  United  Steelworkers,  has 
sharply  reduced  costs  of  prcxJuctx>n  to  a  point 
wtiere  they  are  once  again  extremely  competi- 
tive with  foreign  steel  producers,  in  1989,  the 
American  steel  irxJustry  will  once  again  be  the 
most  productive  in  the  world — approximately 
4.5  man  hours  per  ton  of  steel  produced. 

And  this  has  been  achieved  while  still  keep- 
ing prices  in  line.  In  fact,  with  certain  types  of 
steel.  General  Motors  can  purchase  what  they 
need  more  cheaply  from  Amehcan  producers 
than  Toyota  can  Ixjy  from  Japanese  produc- 
ers. 
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The  entire  American  economy  has  benefited 
from  a  stable  American  steel  industry,  and  our 
economic  ar>d  natwnal  security  are  enhanced 
by  an  industry  that  remains  able  to  provide  for 
America's  steel  needs. 

The  VRA  Program  has  tieen  a  key  to  pro- 
viding the  environment  where  American  indus- 
try and  steelworkers  could  combine  to  bring 
the  industry  back  to  life.  We  now  have  190 
cosponsors  on  our  steel  caucus  bill  to  extend 
the  VRA  Program  for  an  additional  5  years, 
and  the  program  desen/es  to  be  renewed  and 
extended. 

Between  1984  and  1988  steel  Imports  have 
diminished  by  more  than  6  million  tons,  rough- 
ly 15,000  jobs  have  been  saved  In  steel  and 
countless  others  In  the  steel  using  sector  of 
the  economy.  In  areas  like  western  Pennsylva- 
nia, we  have  plants  such  as  the  Johnstown 
Bethlehem  plant  and  smaller  producers  In 
Cambria  and  Westmoreland  counties  that  liter- 
ally could  not  have  survived  without  the  VRA 
Program. 

When  I  read  economists  critfcize  the  VRA 
Program,  I  think  of  those  lyrics  by  the  great 
composer  Sammy  Chan— "It  seems  to  me  I've 
heard  that  song  before  *  *  *  it's  from  an  old 
familiar  score  *  *  *  I  know  it  well,  that 
melody."  But  In  the  1980's  and  the  1990's, 
economic  growth  will  come  to  those  who 
reject  the  old  lyrics  and  face  the  new  econom- 
k:  reality  of  the  times. 

President  Reagan  listened  to  our  argu- 
ments, recognized  the  realities,  and  Imple- 
mented the  strong  VRA  Program.  President 
Bush's  commitment  to  extend  the  VRA  Pro- 
gram will  Insure  that  the  Nation  continues  to 
have  a  healthy,  viable  steel  Industry,  and  that 
our  steelworkers  and  steel  communities  can 
look  fonward  to  stability  and  employment. 

The  VRA  Program  works.  It  deserves  to  be 
extended. 


U.S.  COMMITTEE  FOR  REFU- 
GEES: PUBLICATION  OP 
WORLD  REFUGEE  SURVEY 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Apnl  17,  1989 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  31  years,  the 
U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  has  provided 
clear  and  objective  information  to  policymak- 
ers and  the  general  public  on  Issues  affecting 
refugees  and  displaced  persons,  the  uprooted 
victims  of  human  conflict.  The  U.S.  Committee 
for  Refugees  serves  as  a  critical  resource  for 
ttH>se  of  us  concerned  at>out  refugee  matters: 
the  committee's  reports  are  well  researched 
and  carefully  written,  and  combine  a  humani- 
tarian commitment  with  a  keen  understanding 
of  the  realities  of  the  polltk^al  process. 

In  1988,  the  USCR  sent  factfinding  missions 
to  Thailand,  southern  Sudan,  Uganda,  and 
Kenya.  USCR  officials  also  testified  before 
(»ngresslonal  committees;  briefed  Members 
of  Congress.  Government  officials,  and  inter- 
natranal  organizations;  spoke  with  civic  and 
community  groups;  and  issued  reports  on  refu- 
gees and  displaced  persons  from  regions 
such  as  Indochina,  soutfiem  Africa,  tfie  Horn 
of  Africa,  and  South  Asia.  The  USCR  has  also 
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reported  on  Inequities  in  U.S.  asylum  policies, 
arid  has  been  an  Important  source  of  Informa- 
tion on  refugee  Issues  for  the  International 
and  domestic  media. 

This  year's  World  Refugee  Survey,  USCR's 
annual  summary  of  refugee  protection  world- 
wide, contains  important  articles  on  refugees 
from  Vietnam,  Burma,  and  Afghanistan,  as 
well  as  internally  displaced  persons,  and 
asylum  and  immigration  policy.  The  Survey 
also  provides  invaluable  statistics  and  individ- 
ual country  reports  from  around  the  world.  In 
his  Introductory  article.  "The  Year  in  Review," 
USCR  Director  Roger  P.  Winter  points  out  the 
importance  of  strong  U.S.  leadership  In  the 
effort  to  maintain  and  strengthen  efforts  within 
tf>e  International  community  to  fashion  com- 
passionate responses  that  focus  on  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  victims  of  persecution  and 
conflict  I  ask  that  Mr.  Winter's  'Year  In 
Review"  be  Included  for  the  Record. 

I  join  today  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
or>ce  again  commendir>g  and  thanking  the 
staff  and  volunteers  of  the  USCR  for  the  es- 
sential work  of  their  organizatkjn. 
Th«  Year  in  Review 
(By  Roger  P.  Winter) 
Refugees  need  a  permanent  home.  But,  as 
victims  of  persecution  and  war,  they  have 
minimal  control  over  their  destinies.  A  solu- 
'  'on  for  their  homelessness  must  often  seem 
utterly  l)eyond  their  power  to  effect.  That  is 
because  refugees  are  the  flotsam  of  power 
struggdes— world,  regional,  national,  and 
local.  The  powerful,  who  have  created  the 
misery  of  the  weak,  have  little  regard  for 
the  tolls  they  have  exacted  and  even  less  in- 
centive for  rectifying  the  losses  Incurred  be- 
cause of  their  actions.  Therefore,  the  refu- 
gees are  left  to  wait.  And,  if  they  retain  the 
energy,  to  hope. 

They  hope  that  those  who  control  the 
destiny  of  governments  might  take  actions 
that  will  have  the  Inadvertent  bonus  of  af- 
fecting their  destiny  for  the  better  as  well. 
But  the  basic  changes  in  the  lives  of 
common  people  that  trickle  down  after  ne- 
gotiators have  concluded  their  business  are 
not  easy  to  come  by  and  don't  materialize 
quickly.  A  year  ago.  we  looked  forward  to 
the  hope  of  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghan- 
istan, progress  on  the  Central  America 
peace  plan,  a  peace  accord  in  Sri  Lanlu,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  troops  from 
CamlKKlia.  A  year  later,  progress  has  l)een 
made  on  a  number  of  these  situations.  How- 
ever, for  most  of  the  refugees  another  year 
has  been  added  to  their  exile. 

Still,  progress  between  the  superpowers 
and  on  some  regional  conflict  offers  hope 
that  perhaps  soon  the  worldwide  refugee 
population— now  at  14  million— will  decrease 
rather  than  increase.  The  dramatic  progress 
on  a  settlement  in  Namibia  adds  to  this 
hope. 

In  the  meantime,  reality  confronts  us. 
Himdreds  of  thousands  of  new  refugees 
have  been  created  In  1988  in  Africa,  largely 
fleeing  conflict  in  southern  Sudan,  northern 
Somalia,  and  Mozambique.  The  situation  for 
Vietnamese  refugees  in  Thailand  degenerat- 
ed early  in  the  year,  resulting  in  great  loss 
of  life  and  sparking  an  as  yet  unfinished 
fundamental  reassessment  of  refugee  policy 
throughout  Southeast  Asia.  The  end  of  the 
Iran-Iraq  war.  instead  of  bringing  the  repa- 
triation of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees, actually  resulted  in  the  exile  of  an  ad- 
ditional 100.000  Iraqi  Kurds,  and  the  inter- 
nal displacement  of  perhaps  ten  times  that 
numtxr,  as  Iraq  turned  its  guns— and  more 
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Insldous  weapons— away  from  its  external 
enemy  and  onto  troublesome  elements 
within  its  own  population. 

While  the  resolution  of  so  nuuiy  refugee 
problems  seems  both  tantalizingly  close  and 
as  far  away  as  ever,  the  Interim  protection 
of  refugees  through  the  offer  of  asylum  and 
resettlement  has  noticeably  deteriorated  in 
1988.  Western  Europe  and  North  America 
continued  a  matrix  of  restrictive  asylum 
policies  and  practices— particularly  for  refu- 
gees from  the  Third  World— that  are  under- 
mining the  quality  of  refugee  protection 
worldwide.  The  psychology,  even  the  moral- 
ity, of  those  in  the  developed  world  respon- 
sible for  this  latter  situation  is  difficult  to 
comprehend. 

Despite  serious  poverty  and  other  mala- 
dies in  parts  of  the  developed  world,  the 
very  truth  is  that  most  of  us  In  North  Amer- 
ica and  Western  Europe  are  materially  well 
off,  even  fat  by  the  standards  of  most  of  the 
world's  people.  In  Deceml)€r,  Bishop  Her- 
l)ert  W.  Chllstrom.  head  of  the  E^rangellcal 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  recounted 
some  of  his  recent  experiences  in  the  Third 
World.  He  said  the  sight  of  starving  chil- 
dren and  homeless  people  persuaded  him 
that  "never  again  will  I  be  able  to  say  I  am 
middle  class.  The  truth  is  I  am  a  very  rich 
person,  and  so  are  you."  He  said  the  chief 
sin  that  comes  with  acquiring  possessions  is 
that  'we  turn  on  ourselves." 

Perhaps  turning  in  on  ourselves  is  not  so 
different  from  turning  our  backs  on  others, 
protecting  what  we  have.  With  the  chasm 
that  divides  the  world's  rich  from  its  poor 
growing  wider  and  deeper,  this  may  be  the 
genesis  of  the  new  policies  of  restrictionism, 
an  attempt  to  bar  those  other  masses.  But 
this  approach  ignores  the  fact  that  govern- 
ments are  specifically  obligated  by  interna- 
tional covenant  to  deal  with  refugees  and 
asylum  seekers  differently  from  other  mi- 
grants. To  avoid  this,  some  have  asserted 
that  refugees  are  not  refugees  at  all,  but 
rather  are  economically  motivated,  simply 
trying  to  join  us  l^cause  of  what  we  have. 

We  don't  have  the  moral  right  to  underes- 
timate refugee  pain.  We  have  the  moral  oit- 
ligation  to  consider  their  fears  with  imger- 
rymandered  criteria  and  to  respond  gener- 
ously. The  moral  wrong  is  the  risk  of  rebuff- 
ing, to  our  later  shame,  deserving  individ- 
uals and  undermining,  perhaps  for  years  to 
come,  the  international  refugee  protection 
system,  one  of  the  most  humanitarian  sys- 
tems the  international  community  has  yet 
constructed. 

As  usual,  1988  was  a  year  of  pluses  and 
minuses  for  refugees.  The  most  dramatic 
event  early  in  the  year  was  the  action  taken 
by  Thailand  to  crack  down  on  Vietnamese 
boat  people.  Beginning  in  late  January,  an 
interdiction  blockade  in  the  Gulf  of  Thai- 
land deflected  and  redirected  refugee  boats 
headed  to  ThaUand.  Many  boats  were 
pushed  back  as  they  sought  to  land.  In  the 
process,  several  hundred  refugees  died.  The 
changed  psychology  of  the  situation 
spawned  a  dramatic  increase  in  pirate  at- 
tacks against  refugees.  During  the  following 
months,  attitudes  in  other  first  asylum 
countries  of  the  region  hardened.  Push- 
backs  continued  in  Indonesia.  Hong  Kong 
rushed  to  implement  a  new  screening  pro- 
gram as  a  deterrent.  Malaysia  aimounced  its 
intention  to  close  its  major  refugee  camp. 

That  these  developments  were  tragic  for 
individual  Vietnamese  refugees  caimot  be 
minimized.  The  events  did.  however,  trigger 
movement  towards  a  fundamental  reassess- 
ment of  the  refugee  situation  in  the  region. 
including  calls  for  a  new  international  con- 
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ference  on  the  matter.  It  will  be  crucial  in 
1989  for  the  international  community  to 
resist  pressures  to  wash  its  hands  of  the 
continuing  exodus  from  Vietnam  and  to 
construct  a  truly  principled  approach  that 
employs  the  full  range  of  hiunanitarian  so- 
lutions for  these  refugees— one  that,  while 
achieving  improved  control  and  minimizing 
less  compelling  flight,  also  fully  protects 
refugees. 

Thailand  has  unfortunately  also  allowed 
the  deterioration  of  the  screening  program 
for  refugees  from  Laos  that  it  implemented 
in  1985.  As  a  result,  Hmong  in  particular 
continue  to  l>e  pushed  back  into  Laos.  The 
U.S.  quietly  began  to  reconsider  for  resettle- 
ment some  previously  rejected  Cambodians 
at  Khao  I  Dang,  a  welcome  change.  Thai- 
land made  several  important  improvements 
in  life  quality  and  security  for  Cambodians 
located  along  the  Thailand-Cambodia 
border,  but  inaction  by  Thailand  and  the 
international  conununlty  permitted  the 
dread  Khmer  Rouge  to  force  thousands  of 
refugees  back  into  Cambodia.  Finally,  Thai- 
land, which  for  years  has  provided  unoffi- 
cial haven  for  ethnic  Karen  and  others  who 
have  fled  fighting  in  Burma,  also  received  a 
substantial  number  of  students  who  fled  po- 
litical upheaval  in  most  of  Burma's  major 
cities.  Unfortunately,  ThaUand  has  not  per- 
mitted UNHCR  to  fulfill  its  mandate  re- 
garding these  refugees. 

Aside  from  the  successful  final  stages  of 
the  repatriation  of  Ugandan  refugees  from 
Sudan,  the  situation  of  refugees  in  Africa 
deteriorated  markedly  in  1988.  The  most 
predictable  event  was  the  continuing  exodus 
from  ravished  Mozambique.  The  U.S.  State 
Department  released  an  Invaluable  report 
analyzing  violence  against  civilians,  attrib- 
uting the  great  mass  of  it  to  the  Rename 
forces.  Although  the  refugees  have  fled  to 
every  contiguous  country,  tiny  Malawi  has  a 
refugee  burden  in  many  ways  unmatched  by 
any  in  the  world.  The  refugee  influx  is  a 
twelfth  of  the  nation's  own  population. 

Three  other  situations  in  Africa  exploded 
into  view  in  1988.  In  August,  ethnic  violence 
in  northern  Bunmdi  killed  thousands  and 
forced  the  flight  of  more  than  60,000  to 
Rwanda. 

Conflict  in  northern  Somalia  resulted  in 
massive  destruction  in  the  major  city  of 
Hargeisa.  In  June,  some  350,000  fled  into 
nearby  Ethiopia,  which  itself  remains  the 
Horn  of  Africa's  largest  refugee  producer. 
The  situation  of  the  Somali  refugees  dete- 
riorated In  late  1988,  resulting  in  substantial 
criticism  of  UNHCR  by  the  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations  providing  assistance. 

The  conflict  in  southern  Sudan  finally  en- 
tered the  world's  focus.  This  current  phase 
of  the  struggle  between  the  Islamic,  Ara- 
bized  north  and  the  non-Islamic,  African 
south  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  at  least 
260.000  civilians  In  1988  alone  from  direct  vi- 
olence and  disrupted  food  production  and 
distribution.  Militias  affiliated  with  the 
Sudan  army  targeted  ethnic  Dlnka  for  vio- 
lence, causing  a  trek  of  hundreds  of  miles 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  young  Dinka  men 
and  l)oys.  In  March,  they  began  to  arrive  in 
Ethiopia  in  dramatic  numbers,  but  even 
more  dramatic  condition.  Relief  workers 
said  that  as  many  as  a  quarter  did  not  sur- 
vive the  journey,  and  that  those  who  ar- 
rived in  Ethiopia  were  in  the  worst  physical 
condition  of  any  refugee  flow  in  decades.  In 
all,  350.000  southern  Sudanese  refugees 
remain  in  Ethiopian  camps. 

The  larger  tragedy  was  that  of  southern 
civilians  who  remained  in  Sudan  as  "Inter- 
nally  displaced   people."   A   million   made 
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their  wmy  to  Khartoum  to  escape  the  direct 
fishtlng.  There,  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  un- 
uslsted  by  a  tovemment  that  viewed  them 
as  a  threat,  they  were  the  worst  hit  victims 
of  August's  massive  Nile  flooding.  Most 
remain  unassisted  to  this  day.  Interdiction 
of  food  supplies  by  authorities  left  many  ci- 
vilians in  the  transitional  zone  between 
north  and  south  In  absolute  famine,  as  well 
as  the  victims  of  violent  militias.  And  in  the 
very  south,  the  government  was  present  In 
only  a  limited  number  of  garrison  towns. 
These  towns,  as  well  as  towns  lllce  Kapoeta. 
controlled  by  the  rebel  Sudan  People's  Lib- 
eration Army,  were  ringed  with  thousands 
of  the  formerly  proud,  now  dispossessed. 
often  dying  southern  Sudanese. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  a  humanitarian 
tragedy  of  this  dimension,  fully  known  to 
governments  Including  our  own.  could  mate- 
rialize with  nary  a  murmur  until  the  outcry 
of  refugees  suid  advocates,  the  beginnings  of 
a  media  focus,  and  the  burgeoning  aware- 
ness of  ordinary  people  of  good  will  in  many 
nations  finally  began  to  change  the  political 
equities  and  force  a  response. 

Where  was  the  UN?  Where  was  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity?  Where  was  the 
world's  himianitarian  machinery  in  such  a 
case?  Sadly,  there  Is  little  the  International 
community  is  obliged  to  do.  and  little  that  it 
actually  does.  Such  a  situation  is  viewed  as 
the  "internal  affair"  of  the  country  in  ques- 
tion, whose  government  may  well  be  fully  or 
partially  responsible  for  the  very  existence 
of  the  tragedy  in  the  first  place.  Protecting 
and  assisting  internally  displaced  civilians— 
when  the  responsible  government  can't  or 
won't  respond  adequately— is  a  major  unre- 
solved Item  for  the  international  humani- 
tarian agenda. 

Millions  of  people  remained  internally  dis- 
placed across  South  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  as  a  result  of  unresolved  civil  conflicts. 
more  often  than  not  involving  external 
powers.  Two  million  displaced  persons 
within  Afghanistan  were  as  obstructed  from 
returning  to  their  homes  as  the  five  million 
in  exUe  in  PaUstan  and  Iran.  The  exit  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  troops  did  not  deter 
those  remaining  from  continuing  to  engage 
in  brutalities  against  the  Afghan  people  and 
their  land. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Sri  Lankans  re- 
mained internally  displaced  or  in  exile  in 
India  despite  the  signing  a  year  ago  of  a 
peace  accord  meant  to  resolve  the  conflicts 
in  that  island  nation.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands remained  displaced  in  Lebanon  as 
well,  as  that  country  continued  to  be  bat- 
tered by  competing  warlords  and  militias. 
Palestinian  refugees  were  still  vulnerable  to 
violence  in  Lebanon,  as  well  as  the  occupied 
territories  of  Israel,  where  refugee  camps 
were  the  scene  of  pitched  battles  and  collec- 
tive punishments. 

Although  the  shootings  stopped  in  the 
Iran-Iraq  war.  It  produced  the  ironic  result 
of  new  waves  of  repression  against  the  inter- 
nal enemies  of  both  Saddam  Hussein  and 
Ayatoila  Khomeini.  An  escalation  of  arrests 
and  executions  In  Iran  clearly  signalled  to 
Iranian  refugees  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
return.  Iraq,  on  the  other  hand,  used  the  ar- 
mistice as  an  opportunity  to  wage  all-out 
war  on  the  Kurds  of  the  mountainous 
north,  displacing  hundreds  of  thousands 
within  Iraq  and  causing  tens  of  thousands 
to  flee  to  neighboring  Turkey  and  Iran. 
Turkey  was  particxilarly  uneasy  with  the 
new  Influx,  and  continued  to  refuse  to  grant 
refugee  status  to  refugees  from  either  Iraq 
or  Iran. 

In  Central  America,  dvilians  displaced  by 
warfare  and  violence  within  their  own  coun- 
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tries,  as  well  as  refugees  throughout  the 
region  and  in  North  America,  continued  the 
wait  for  peace  and  security.  Human  rights 
conditions  deteriorated  in  both  Guatemala 
and  El  Salvador,  with  refugees  continuing 
to  flee  those  countries  and  spontaneously 
make  their  way  north.  Some  Salvadoran  ref- 
ugees decided  to  return  home,  despite  great 
turmoil  and  risk  there.  Their  decision  in 
part  reflected  the  privations  of  their  lives  in 
Honduran  refugee  camps.  Nicaraguans  in 
Honduras  fared  somewhat  better,  but  Hon- 
duras was  indicating  reluctance  to  continue 
to  provide  haven  for  either  refugee  group. 
Although  fighting  in  the  contra  war 
reached  a  standstill  late  in  the  year,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Nicaraguans  continued  to  flee 
the  Sandinlsta  regime  and  the  shambles  of 
an  economy  beset  by  war  and  natural  disas- 
ters. 

A  dramatic  Increase  in  applications  for 
asylum  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  es- 
pecially from  Central  Americans,  led  both 
countries  to  make  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
file  and  pursue  asylum  claims.  A  U.S.  feder- 
al judge  ruled  that  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  used  methods  "from 
subtle  persuasion  to  outright  threats  and 
misrepresentations"  to  coerce  and  intimi- 
date Salvadoran  asylum  seekers  into  aban- 
doning their  asylum  claims. 

Thanks  to  a  continued  relaxation  of  emi- 
gration policies  in  the  Soviet  Union,  more 
than  70.000  people  left  in  1988.  predomi- 
nantly ethnic  Germans.  Armenians,  and 
Jews. 

These  are  welcome  developments,  al- 
though they  challenge  the  United  States 
and  Its  resettlement  partners  to  expand  mi- 
gration opportunities  beyond  a  refugee  con- 
text in  order  to  acconunodate  such  large 
numbers.  While  the  reduction  of  east-west 
conflicts  can  pave  the  way  for  more  con- 
structive efforts  to  resolve  some  of  the 
world's  most  trying  refugee  quandaries, 
among  the  greatest  challenges  will  be  the 
north-south  variety,  low  intensity  conflicts 
in  the  Third  World,  often  Involving  brutal 
repression  and  wrenching  dislocation. 

The  United  States  has  a  unique  role  to 
play  In  setting  the  tone  for  international  re- 
sponse to  these  refugees  and  displaced 
people.  The  issue  ultimately  is  one  of  moral, 
principled  leadership,  but  too  often  that 
leadership  does  not  surface  without  ordi- 
nary people  supplying  the  motivation. 

We  are  a  people  of  cause.  And  when  a 
cause  catches  us.  strange  and  sometimes 
wonderful  things  happen.  The  little  girl 
down  the  well,  the  Ice-bound  whales,  the 
victims  of  earthquake  in  Armenia— all  these 
caught  us. 

Refugees  and  displaced  people  are  victims. 
A  few  are  controversial.  But  the  bulk  are 
regular  people  caught  up  in  persecution  and 
violence.  As  a  nation  and  as  Individuals,  we 
have  increasingly  made  the  very  tragic  error 
of  believing  that  refugees  are  one  of  our 
problems,  rather  than  their  t>ecoming  one 
of  our  causes. 

We  have  a  chance  with  a  new  Administra- 
tion to  change  our  course.  While  dealing 
with  immigration  enforcement,  we  should 
give  the  highest  priority  to  preserving  a  hu- 
manitarian response  to  asylum  seekers. 
While  framing  our  foreign  policy,  we  should 
give  a  priority  of  the  highest  order  to 
human  rights,  to  humanitarian  assistance, 
to  solutions  to  refugee  movements,  all  in  po- 
litically neutral  terms  that  focus  on  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  victims  of  persecution  and 
conflict. 
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HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHnSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ApHl  17,  1989 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  support  for  the  Conscience  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jews,  sponsored  by  the  Union  of  Coun- 
cils for  Soviet  Jews. 

With  the  ascension  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to 
power  and  the  spirit  of  perestroika  sweeping 
the  Soviet  Government,  there  have  been  dra- 
matic changes  in  many  areas,  including  the  in- 
creased emigration  of  refuseniks.  This  pre- 
sents us  with  a  historic  opportunity,  yet  the 
United  States  has  thus  far  failed  to  take  com- 
plete advantage  of  it. 

In  1 979.  prior  to  the  Soviet  Union's  interven- 
tk)n  into  Afghanistan.  Soviet  Jews  were  emi- 
grating at  a  rate  of  about  50,000  per  year.  Un- 
fortunately, this  figure  was  dramatically  cur- 
tailed in  subsequent  years  to  an  annual  flow 
of  just  a  few  hundred. 

For  those  committed  to  the  cause  of  Soviet 
Jewry  during  this  time,  success  was  measure 
in  small  victories  such  as  the  release  of  Ana- 
toly  Shchransky  and  the  freeing  of  Andrei 
Sahkarov  from  Gorky.  However,  the  thou- 
sands of  remaining  refuseniks,  persecuted  by 
their  countrymen,  were  not  forgotten. 

The  lilseralization  of  the  Soviet's  emigration 
policy  resulted  in  the  departure  of  almost 
19,000  Jews  in  1988.  That  figure  is  expected 
to  reach  about  30,000  this  year.  Yet,  ironically 
our  Government  is  not  in  sync.  The  State  De- 
partment announced  unofficially  that  because 
of  the  costs  of  relocating  so  many  people, 
only  12.000  Soviet  Jews  can  be  processed 
this  year. 

In  my  judgment,  the  State  Department's  po- 
sitkjn  is  shortsighted.  First,  we  must  pressure 
the  administration  to  increase  funding  to  relo- 
cate emigres.  We  might  consider  the  option  of 
tX}rrowing  a  portion  of  the  $30  million  balance 
in  the  State  Department's  Emergency  Refu- 
gee and  Migration  Assistance  Fund.  Second. 
Jews  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  are  processed 
in  Rome  and  Vienna.  Eliminating  the  Vienna 
post  would  save  time  and  money.  Finally, 
more  personnel  should  be  added  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  to  process 
quickly  the  growing  backlog. 

Many  have  contended  that  the  Soviet's  mo- 
tivation for  their  policy  change  is  to  see  a  dis- 
continuation of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment 
which  links  most-favored-nation  trading  status 
directly  to  freedom  of  emigration.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Union  still  has  much  to 
prove  on  this  front.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
commend  Mr.  Gorbachev  for  his  relaxed  emi- 
gratk>n  policy  and  encourage  him  to  go  even 
further.  Similariy,  we  must  prod  our  own  Gov- 
ernment to  go  even  further  in  relocating  the 
Soviet  Jews  that  have  a  unique  and  perhaps 
fleeting  opportunity  to  emigrate.  We  must  take 
advantage  of  this  new  chance  to  resettle  re- 
fuseniks who  have  so  long  t>een  denied  the 
basic  freedoms  all  Americans  enjoy.  To  this 
end,  I  believe  there  is  a  lot  that  can  still  be 
dons. 
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HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  RHODE  ISLARD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1989 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conserva- 
tion, as  in  so  many  areas,  we  in  Congress 
must  lead  by  example.  Today,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  to  remove  polystyrene  foam 
products  from  the  food  services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

These  nonbiodegradable  foam  products  are 
not  only  a  significant  environmental  hazard 
but  a  symbol  of  waste  and  litter.  Although 
02one-depletir>g  chlorofluorocartxjns  [CFC's] 
are  being  phased  out  of  polystyrene  foam  pro- 
duction, the  problem  of  disposal  has  not  been 
adequately  addressed.  When  one  throws 
away  a  polystyrene  foam  container,  it  goes  to 
either  a  landfill— where  it  may  survive  for  dec- 
ades— or  an  incir>erator — wtiere  its  comlxjs- 
tion  increases  air  podution. 

My  resolution  would  require  that  disposable 
trays,  dtehes,  and  t>everage  containers  used  in 
the  food  services  be  made  of  biodegradat)le 
material.  This  action  is  not  meant  to  impugn 
the  multiple  uses  of  polystyrene  foam  prod- 
ucts, which  had  widespread  applications 
throughout  our  economy;  rather,  it  is  intended 
to  promote  the  use  of  biodegradable  or  more 
readily  recyclable  materials  in  the  food  service 
sector,  which  has  such  a  high  consumption 
rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  rwt  expect  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  make  a  significant  change 
in  our  Nation's  solkj  waste  disposal  problems 
as  a  reeult  of  this  action.  Symbolically,  howev- 
er, eliminating  polystyrene  foam  products 
would  take  advantage  of  the  groundswell  of 
public  concern  over  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

Today,  Senator  John  Heinz  and  I  are  coin- 
troducing  resolutions  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
nonbiodegradable,  disposable  containers  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  and  take  a  symtxslic  and  actual 
step  toward  a  more  ecologically  sound  food 
services  program. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  DAMIEN 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 


OP  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 
Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday.  April 
15,  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  Belgium  will 
commemorate  the  centennial  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  greathearted  humanitarians  of  all 
time. 

The  Blessed  Reverend  Joseph  Damien  De- 
veuster,  in  1873,  made  a  voluntary  sojourn  to 
live  among  the  lepers  at  Kalaupapa  on  the 
island  of  Molokai. 

Father  Damien,  wfK)  we  comnwmorate  in 
the  Capitol's  Statuary  Hall,  was  the  rarest  kind 
of  man.  To  the  amazement  of  his  bishop  and 
his  peers,  he  could  not  walk  away  from  the 
apathy  and  rotting  flesh  that  he  found  in  Ka- 
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laupapa,  a  place  that  was  called  a  living 
graveyard. 

Instead,  Father  Damien  established  the  Phi- 
lomena  Church.  For  16  years  he  ministered  to 
the  physical  and  spiritual  needs  of  Hansen's 
disease  victims  until  he  succumbed  to  the  dis- 
ease at  age  49. 

Those  afflicted  with  Hansen's  disease  were 
banished  from  the  conscience  of  society,  yet 
Father  Damien  opened  his  heart,  his  eyes, 
and  his  arms  to  their  needs  and  suffering.  By 
living  among  them  and  restoring  their  dignity, 
he  also  uplifted  mankind's  dignity. 

It  gives  me  joy  that  we  continue  to  revere 
Father  Damien  1 00  years  after  his  death. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT 
INDIAN  ARTS  AND  CRAPTS 


HON.  JON  L.  KYL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Colorado,  the 
Honorable  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  better  protect  Indian  arts 
and  crafts  from  counterfeiting  and  misrepre- 
sentation in  the  marketplace. 

For  many  Native  American  families,  the  sale 
of  their  arts  and  crafts  can  be  their  sole 
source  of  income.  In  fact,  several  weeks  ago, 
when  I  visited  the  small  community  of  Sand 
Springs,  AZ,  I  met  just  such  a  family,  whose 
Navajo  rugs  yield  their  sole  source  of  support. 
These  are  not  wealthy  people.  They  stixiggle 
from  day  to  day  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a 
ntrodest  lifestyle.  If  they  were  allowed  to  keep 
more  sheep,  they  told  me,  they  could  sell 
more  rugs  and  improve  their  standard  of 
livir>g. 

Yet,  when  hardworking  Native  American  ar- 
tisans try  to  market  their  crafts,  they  can  find 
that  prices  are  constrained  by  cheap  counter- 
feit imports,  or  products  that  are  simply  mis- 
represented by  merchants  as  being  auttientic 
Indian  artwork. 

The  Commerce  Department,  in  a  1985 
report  to  Congress,  estimated  that  imported 
imitation  Native  American  handicrafts  are  si- 
phoning off  10  to  20  percent  from  genuine 
manufacturers'  markets.  Commerce  also 
found  that  much  of  the  counterteit  martlet  is 
made  up  of  jewelry  that  undersells  the  genu- 
ine articles  made  by  craftsmen  such  as  the 
Navajo,  Hopi,  and  Zuni  by  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent. 

Misrepresenting  products  as  genuine  is  not 
only  an  unfair  marketir>g  practice  that  short- 
changes consumers;  it  is  a  threat  to  ttie  his- 
torical and  cultural  traditions  that  are  entailed 
in  their  manufacture.  If  artisans  have  to  in- 
crease productivity  at  the  expense  of  time- 
honored  manufacturing  techniques  in  order  to 
compete  with  cheap  imports,  an  important 
part  of  their  heritage  will  have  been  compro- 
mised and  lost.  Similariy,  if  the  income  derived 
from  their  craftwork  becomes  too  low,  young- 
er generations  are  discouraged  from  learning 
the  crafts  and  they  can  die  out  altogether. 

The  legislation  I  am  inti'oducing  today  would 
amend  and  strengthen  the  provisions  of  cur- 
rent law  which  are  Intended  to  address  these 
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problems  txjt  which  have  been  ineffective  in 
doing  so. 

SpecifKally,  the  bill  woukj  improve  the 
system  by  which  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Board  can  license  and  register  trademarks.  An 
improved  system  of  marks  would  allow  con- 
sunf>ers  to  klentify  genuine  products  with  a 
high  degree  of  confidence. 

The  bill  would  also  sti-engthen  criminal  pen- 
alties for  misrepresentation  of  Indian  products, 
and,  more  importantly,  would  provide  new  civil 
remedies  by  which  artisans  and  others  can 
obtain  compensation  from  those  wtxj  partkii- 
pate  in  fraudulent  sales  practices. 

Provisions  are  also  included  to  strengthen 
the  ability  of  the  Indian  Arts  and  Craft  Board 
to  screen  complaints  for  further  action  by  the 
Justice  Department. 

I  inti^oduce  the  bill  knowing  that  changes  will 
likely  t>e  made,  particularly  in  how  the  term 
"Indian"  is  defined.  I  am  open  to  comment 
about  how  to  deal  with  this  very  important,  yet 
sensitive  issue,  arvj  will  look  to  the  committee 
to  help  craft  a  definition  during  markup. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and  Con- 
gressman Campbell  in  cosponsoring  this  initi- 
ative. I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  to  be  reprint- 
ed in  the  Recx>rd  at  this  point: 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DECLARATION  REGARDING  REGULA- 
TION OF  TRADE  IN  INDIAN  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS. 

Clause  3  of  section  8  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  on 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  In  the  recognition  of 
this  authority  and  the  obligation  it  entails, 
the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  trade 
in  Indian  arts  and  crafts  shall  t>e  protected. 

SEC  Z.  POWERS  OF  INDIAN  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
BOARD. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
promote  the  development  of  Indian  arts  and 
crafts  and  to  create  a  board  to  assist  there- 
in, and  for  other  purposes"  (25  U.S.C.  305a) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  Board"  and  inserting 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the 
Board";  and 

(B)  by  striking  'Indian  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment" and  inserting  "Indian  individ- 
uals"; and 

(2)  by  amending  clause  (g)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(gKl)  to  create  for  the  Board,  or  for 
an  individual  Indian  or  Indian  tribe  or 
group,  trademarks  of  genuineness  and  qual- 
ity for  Indian  products  and  the  products  of 
an  individual  Indian  or  particular  Indian 
tribe  or  group;  (2)  to  establish  standards 
and  regulations  for  the  use  of  Government- 
owned  trademarks  by  corporations,  associa- 
tions, or  individuals,  and  to  charge  for  such 
use  for  such  licenses;  (3)  to  register  any 
such  trademark  owned  by  the  Government 
or  a  trademark  owned  by  an  individual 
Indian,  or  Indian  tribe  or  group,  in  the 
United  States  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
without  charge:  and  (4)  to  pursue  in  the 
courts  any  appeal  or  defense  proceeding 
with  respect  to  any  final  determination  of 
that  office;". 

SEC.  J.  REFERRAL  FOR  CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  VIO- 
LATIONS. 

(a)  Criminal.— The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Board  may  receive  complaints  of  violations 
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of  secUon  1159  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  refer  complaints  of  such  viola- 
tions to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
for  appropriate  Investigation.  After  review- 
ing the  investigation  report,  the  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  Board  may  recommend  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes  that 
criminal  proceeding  be  Instituted  under  that 
■ection.  which  shall  be  prosecuted  in  appro- 
priate cases. 

(b)  Civil.— The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Board  may  recommend  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  institute  a  civil  action  under 
section  1159(c)  of  tiUe  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  which  shall  be  commenced  in  appro- 
priate cases. 

sac    «.    MISREPRESKNTATION    OF    INDIAN    PRO- 
DUCED GOODS  AND  PRODl'CTS. 

(a)  In  GonKAL.— Section  1159  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"•lis*.    Miareprcwntation   of   Indian    produced 

g*«4saad  praducU 

"(a)  It  is  unlawful  to  offer  or  display  for 
sale  any  good,  with  or  without  any  Govern- 
ment trademark,  as  Indian  produced,  an 
Indian  product,  or  the  product  of  a  particu- 
lar Indian  or  Indian  tribe  or  group,  resident 
within  the  United  SUtes.  when  such  good  is 
not  Indian  produced,  an  Indian  product,  or 
the  product  of  the  particular  Indian  or 
Indian  trit>e  or  group. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  subsec- 
Uon  <a)  ahmU— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  first  violation,  be 
fined  in  accordance  with  this  title,  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  subsequent  violations, 
be  fined  in  accordance  with  this  title,  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  1  year  and  6 
months,  or  both. 

"(cMl)  Whoever  Is  aggrieved  by  a  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  may.  in  a  civil  action— 

"(A)  obtain  Injunctive  or  other  equiUble 
relief; 

"(B)  recover  the  greater  of— 

"(i)  treble  damages. 

"(li)  in  the  case  of  each  aggrieved  purchas- 
er. Uquidated  damages  of  not  less  than 
$1,000  for  each  violation: 

"(ill)  in  the  case  of  each  aggrieved  individ- 
ual Indian,  Indian  trit>e  or  group,  or  compet- 
ing producer,  supplier,  or  retailer,  not  less 
than  $1,000  for  each  day  on  which  subsec- 
tion (a)  is  violated. 

"(2)  In  addition,  a  court  may  award  puni- 
tive damages  and  the  costs  of  suit  and  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee. 

"(dXl)  A  dvU  action  under  subsection 
(cXl)  may  be  commenced— 

"(A)  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  upon  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  l>ehalf  of  an  Indian  or  an 
Indian  tribe  or  group: 

"(B)  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  SUte 
In  which  the  violation  occurred:  or 

"(C)  by  an  Indian  tribe  or  group  on  behalf 
of  its  members. 

"(2)  Any  amount  recovered  pursuant  to 
parmgraph  (1)  shall  be  paid  to  the  individual 
Indian  or  Indian  tribe  or  group  concerned, 
except  that— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  paragraph  (IKA),  the 
Attorney  General  may  deduct  from  the 
amount  recovered  the  amount  for  the  cosU 
of  suit  and  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
awarded  purstiant  to  subsection  (c)(2)  and 
depoalt  the  amount  of  such  costs  and  fees  as 
a  relmburaement  credited  to  appropriations 
cturrently  available  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
Ume  of  receipt  of  the  amount  recovered; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  paragraph  (IKB).  the 
amount  recovered  for  the  costs  of  suit  and 
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reasonable  attorney's  fees  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (0(2)  may  be  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  awarded  under  subsection 
(cHl).  and  if  the  violation  does  not  concern 
an  individual  Indian.  Indian  trit>e  or  group, 
then  the  entire  award  may  l>e  retained  by 
the  SUte:  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  paragraph  (IKC).  the 
amount  recovered  for  the  costs  of  suit  and 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (cH2)  may  be  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  awarded  under  subsection 
(cKl). 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  Indian'  means  any  individ- 
ual who  is  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe; 

"(2)  the  terms  Indian  product"  and  prod- 
uct of  a  particular  Indian  tribe  or  group'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  regulations 
which  may  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior:  and 

'(3)  the  term  Indian  tribe'  means  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  nation.  Alaska  Native  vil- 
lage, or  other  organized  group  or  communi- 
ty which  is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the 
special  programs  and  services  provided  by 
the  United  SUtes  to  Indians  because  of 
their  sUtus  as  Indians.". 

(b)  CoNroRjiiNG  AMKNDMZMT.—The  Item 
relating  to  section  1159  in  the  Uble  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  53  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1159.  MlsrepresenUtion  of  Indian  pro- 
duced goods  and  pnxlucts.". 

8EC  S.  PENALTY  FOR  COUNTERFEmNG  INDIAN 
ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  BOARD  TRADE 
MARK. 

Section  1158  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "fined  not 
more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months,""  and  inserting  "fined  in 
accordance  with  this  title,  imprisoned  not 
more  than  1  year  and  6  months.". 
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room.  He  saw  in  his  sufferings  his  final  minis- 
try to  God.  to  the  people  around  him,  to  the 
Church,  and  to  the  world.  Those  of  us  who 
knew  him  are  assured  that  he  still  looks  upon 
us— still  willing  to  minister  to  us. 

This  great  man  was  also  a  humble  man  wtio 
woukj  have  been  honored,  and  perhaps  is 
honored  today,  to  have  his  name  mentioned 
inside  the  walls  of  this  institution,  which  re- 
flects the  values  and  qualities  he  so  admired 
in  our  great  country. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  JOSEPH 
DORSEY 


HON.  JAMES  T.  WALSH 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1989 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness 
that  I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  But  It  is  with  great  pn<je  as  well.  Be- 
cause surely  those  of  us  who  believe  in  G<xj 
and  ttie  hereafter  have  good  reason  today  to 
reioice  that  one  more  holy  person  has  jotr>ed 
the  ranks  of  the  favored  in  Heaven. 

Father  Joseph  Dcxsey,  my  oxjsin,  was  bom 
In  Syracxise,  NY,  the  son  of  John  and  Marga- 
ret Dorsey.  He  died  on  December  28,  1988. 

As  a  proud  Irish  (Datholtc,  he  knew  many 
politicians,  wtxxn  he  never  failed  to  see  the 
good  in. 

His  life  was  marked  by  Inspiration.  Perhaps 
his  greatest  show  of  strerigth  came  at  ttie 
tinrw  of  his  death.  He  had  been  hospitalized 
several  times.  The  future  was  so  uncertain, 
txit  he  had  tremerxjous  faith  in  the  provklence 
of  G<xl.  In  the  hospital  he  toM  a  friend,  "I  re- 
member my  father  once  saying  win,  lose,  or 
draw,  ycxi've  got  to  accept  the  decision.  I've 
had  a  worxjertui  life.  I've  been  surrcxirxJed  by 
a  k>ving  family,  t>y  wonderful  frierxJs.  I've 
k>ved  my  phesttiood  arxi  I  am  grateful  to 
God." 

It  was  said  at  his  funeral  that  Father  Dorsey 
M  some  of  his  firiest  teactiing  in  that  hospital 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  S.  SOT. 
JOHN  E.  RHODES 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  take 
this  time  to  extend  congratulations  to  S.  Sgt. 
John  E.  Rh(x)es.  a  native  of  Negaunee,  Ml. 
who  was  named  the  1988  Army  Aviatkjn  Sol- 
dier of  the  Year  on  April  7.  The  award  Staff 
Sergeant  Rh<xles  received  honors  him  for 
making  an  outstanding  indivkJual  contrit)ution 
to  Army  aviation  during  1 988. 

As  the  allied  shops  platoon  sergeant.  Task 
Force  Phoenix,  4th  Brigade,  1  st  Armored  Divi- 
sion, Staff  Sergeant  Rhodes'  performance 
was  unparalleled  throijghout  Army  aviation  in 
1988.  He  t(}ok  tremendous  initiative  in  pro- 
gramming arxj  organizing  a  work  order  system 
which  ensured  a  timely  maintenance  perform- 
ance. He  played  a  key  role  In  Improving  his 
battalion's  operatk>nal  readiness  rate.  John 
Rhodes'  supervision  of  the  soldiers  in  his  pla- 
toon helped  lead  them  to  a  100-percent  skill 
qualification  test  [SOT]  pass  rate. 

Staff  Sergeant  Rhodes  has  a  long  list  of  ac- 
complishments with  the  Army.  He  is  a  re(»nt 
basic  noncommissior>ed  officer  [N(X)]  course 
honor  graduate.  In  1 988,  he  was  inducted  into 
the  prestigious  Sergeant  Morales  Club.  His 
performance  level  has  improved  the  image  of 
aviation  NCO's  across  Europe  wfiere  he  was 
last  stationed.  John  also  spends  much  of  his 
off-duty  time  participating  in  civilian  education. 
He  received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  In 
aeronautical  engineering  and  is  now  working 
toward  earning  his  masters. 

Through  example  John  has  steered  many 
sokllers  on  successful  paths  in  the  Army.  Two 
of  Staff  Sergeant  Rhodes'  soldiers  were  se- 
lected as  t)rigade  soldier  of  the  month  and 
one  norKommissioned  officer  was  selected  as 
brigade  N(X)  three  times  and  is  now  compet- 
ing f(x  induction  into  ttie  Sergeant  Morales 
aub. 

Staff  Sergeant  Rhodes'  enthusiasm  and 
dedicatK>n  to  serving  our  country  exemplifies 
the  type  of  soldier  that  keeps  the  United 
States  (XJt  front  as  the  world's  most  powerful 
natk>n.  John's  example  to  others  helps  create 
an  armed  services  network  known  for  de<jica- 
tion  and  strength.  It  is  this  reputation  whKh 
keeps  our  Nation  peaceful.  I.  on  befialf  of  the 
Congress,  my  district,  and  Amerrcans  every- 
wtiere  wtio  live  in  peace  because  of  ttie  ef- 
fcxts  of  men  and  women  like  John  Rh<xies, 
w(xjkl  like  to  thank  and  congratulate  Staff  Ser- 
geant Rh(xle8  for  his  successful  efforts  and 
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receipt  of  the  Aviation  Soldier  of  the  Year 
AwaitL 

REPEAL  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  SECTION  89 
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HONORING  THE  CALIFORNIA 
MARINE  MAMMAL  CENTER 
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CHICAGO  HAS  THE  POWER 


HON.GEORGE  J.HOCKBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j     Monday,  April  17.  1989 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 89  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  was  en- 
acted as  part  of  tfie  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986, 
t>efore  I  was  elected  to  Congress.  The  goal  of 
this  provision  was  to  encourage  employers  to 
provide  health  and  insurance  benefits  to  all 
employees  on  an  equal  basis.  The  Technical 
and  Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act  of  1988  in- 
cluded some  changes  to  reduce  the  complex- 
ity of  section  89.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice [IRS]  published  additional  regulations  ex- 
plaining section  89  on  March  7,  1989.  The 
IRS  regulations  fill  up  44  pages  of  the  Federal 
Register  and  still  do  not  provide  a  simple, 
complete  explanation  of  how  to  comply  with 
section  89. 

Section  89  was  designed  to  ensure  that  em- 
ployer-sponsored benefit  plans  do  not  favor 
top  level  employees.  It  requires  all  business 
owners  to  conduct  a  series  of  complicated 
tests  to  determine  if  their  health  and  life  insur- 
ance plans  are  distributed  fairly  among  their 
highly  paid  employees  and  the  rank  and  file. 
To  do  this,  it  would  be  necessary  for  busi- 
nesses to  undertake  costly  data-gathering  and 
to  master  complicated  rules  for  determining 
the  value  and  eligibility  of  different  benefit 
options. 

I  have  received  letters  from  all  sectors  of 
Long  Island's  business  community  expressing 
concern  about  sectkjn  89.  According  to  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Business- 
es [NFIB],  section  89  would  cost  employers 
thousands  of  dollars  in  unnecessary  fees  and 
paperwork  and  increase  the  cost  of  benefit 
plans. 

Congressman  John  LaFalce,  chairman  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee,  intro- 
duced H.R.  634  to  repeal  section  89.  1  have 
cosponsored  H.R.  634  because  of  my  con- 
cern about  the  nonproductive  burden  this  reg- 
ulation places  on  businesses,  and  because  of 
the  strong  possibility  that  section  89  may 
result  in  a  reductkjn  in  employer  provided 
health  benefits  instead  of  their  expansion  to 
all  employees,  which  was  the  intention  of  the 
provision. 

The  prospects  for  reform  of  section  89  are 
very  good.  H.R.  634  currently  has  275  co- 
sponsors.  I  am  pleased  that  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Chainnan  Dan  Rostenkowski  has 
announced  that  he  will  introduce  legislation  to 
streamline  provisions  of  this  section.  I  look 
forward  to  new  hearings  on  section  89  being 
hekjsoon. 

1  plan  on  fully  supporting  repeal  of  section 
89.  1  support  the  goal  of  nondiscrimination  in 
employee  benefit  plans.  However,  I  believe 
that  given  a  little  rrwre  woric,  a  simpler  and 
more  effective  system  to  accomplish  this  goal 
can  be  developed. 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  17,  1989 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today  to 
speak  in  honor  of  the  California  Marine 
Mammal  Center,  based  at  Fort  Cronkhite  in 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
and  winner  of  the  PreskJent's  1989  Volunta- 
rism Award.  This  is  the  only  environmental 
group  or  individual  winning  this  award  and,  I'm 
proud  to  say,  the  second  Voluntarism  Award 
to  go  to  residents  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  California  in  the  past  5  years. 

This  important  center  was  founded  14  years 
ago  to  rescue  and  rehabilitate  sick,  injured,  or 
distressed  marine  mammals.  Almost  95  per- 
cent of  the  350-member  staff  comprises  vol- 
unteers. They  include  attorneys,  carpenters,  x- 
ray  technicians,  homemakers,  and  educators 
who  staff  the  fight  shop  and  information  desk, 
handle  public  relations,  head  major  depart- 
ments, and  lead  hospital-care  crews. 

This  group's  wort<  is  even  more  poignant  to 
us  today  as  similar  efforts  are  undenway  to 
save  the  marine  mammals  and  wildlife  suffer- 
ing from  the  toxic  oil  spill  poisoning  Prince 
William  Sound,  AK.  These  efforts  reflect  well 
on  our  humanity  and  stewardship  of  our  natu- 
ral resources. 

In  1984,  Elizabeth  Tenwilliger  of  Marin 
County  received  the  President's  Voluntarism 
Award  for  her  tireless  efforts  teaching  thou- 
sands of  local  youngsters  the  beauty  and 
wonder  found  in  the  natural  wortd  around 
them.  Now  another  Marin  institution  is  here 
today  to  receive  our  thanks.  The  volunteers  of 
the  California  Marine  Mammal  Center  deserve 
our  praise  for  their  selfless  devotion  to  the 
protection  and  rehabilitation  of  these  magnifi- 
cent creatures  of  the  sea. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  CASS  BALLENGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 
Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
present  during  House  consideration  of  H.R. 
20,  the  Federal  Employees'  Political  Activities 
Act  Had  I  been  present  for  rollcall  vote  28,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay"  on  final  passage  of 
the  bill. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  present 
during  consideration  of  H.R.  1385,  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commissran 
Act  Extension.  Had  I  been  present  for  rollcall 
vote  29,  1  would  have  voted  "nay"  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  people  paid 
much  attention  to  the  grizzled  veteran  of 
soccer  Kari-Heinz  Granitza  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1988-89  American  Indoor  Soccer  Asso- 
ciation season  when  he  claimed  that  the  Chi- 
cago Power  would  reach  the  AISA  finals. 

The  Power  was  in  its  first  season  of  exist- 
ence. There  was  no  way  Granitza,  the  37- 
year-old  coach  of  the  Power  who  also  is  one 
of  the  league's  greatest  scoring  threats,  could 
create  a  winning  expansion  team.  Neverthe- 
less, Granitza  freely  made  the  claim  that  the 
Power  would  compete  in  the  finals. 

But  the  Chicago  Power  has  made  AISA  fans 
believers  in  Granitza's  mysticism.  Not  only  did 
the  Power  reach  the  AISA  finals  via  a  20  to  4 
trouncing  of  Milwaukee,  but  they  have  evened 
the  championship  series  at  1  to  1  and  are 
heading  back  to  the  friendlier  confines  of  the 
hometown  Rosemont  Horizon. 

On  April  13,  the  Power  had  one  game  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  AISA  Champion- 
ship series.  Ignoring  the  pressure  produced  by 
a  coach  who  predicts  championships,  Vhe 
Power  controlled  Milwaukee  from  wire  to  wire. 
Displaying  the  awesome  firepower  that  drove 
the  expansion  team  all  season,  the  Power  si- 
lenced the  Milwaukee  sellout  crowd  with  an 
awesome  20  to  4  vkrtory.  Granitza's  prediction 
had  come  true. 

But  as  any  Chicago  fan  knows,  the  Power 
success  story  is  far  from  over.  The  perennial 
AISA  powerhouse  Canton  Invaders  had  vi- 
sions of  winning  the  first  two  games  of  the 
series  at  home  and  cruising  to  another  cham- 
pionship. But  just  yesterday,  player-coach 
Granitza  scored  two  fourth  quarter  goals  to 
give  the  Power  an  8  to  6  victory  over  the  In- 
vaders, and  tie  the  series  at  one  game  apiece. 

With  the  Power  returning  to  their  home 
crowd  support  at  the  Horizon,  I  do  not  imagine 
my  colleague  from  Canton,  the  Hon.  Ralph 
Regula,  is  feeling  very  confident  atxxjt  our 
friendly  wager  on  the  AISA  champkjnship 
series.  I  can  assure  him  that  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  some  Superior  Ice  Cream  with 
Smuckers  toppings.  Judging  from  the  recent 
striking  force  of  the  Chicago  Power,  I  regret 
that  Canton  may  have  to  wait  to  enjoy  Ntek 
Perino's  world  famous  Home  Run  Pizza  until 
another  year. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  ADJUSTMENT 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
neariy  8  years  have  passed  since  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 
Almost  4  milton  people  who  woric  for  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  this  country  have  seen  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  earnings  erode  by  over 
30  percent 
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I  betteve  we  need  to  make  a  modest  a<^st- 
ment  in  the  minimum  wage,  tHJt  I  did  not  sup- 
port the  m  that  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee t)ecause  I  fett  tt>e  recommendations 
were  too  high. 

I  want  to  see  a  modest  txit  fair  adjustment 
in  the  minimum  wage  with  sufficient  protec- 
tions for  small  businesses  and.  for  that 
raaaon,  I  supported  the  substitute  amend- 
ment Ttie  substitute  provides  for  a  three- 
stage  Increase  over  3  years  that  would  take 
the  mininHjm  wage  from  $3.35  an  hour  to 
$4.55  an  hour. 

In  addHion,  the  sutjstltute  provides  an  irt- 
craaae  in  the  size  of  the  small  tHJSir>esses  ex- 
empted so  that  those  wrth  under  $500,000  in 
gross  receipts  wdl  not  t>e  affected  by  the  mini- 
mum wage.  RnaHy,  ttie  first  year  covered  by 
the  substitute  aHows  for  a  training  wage  ttfat 
starts  at  $3.35  for  a  60-day  period  for  ttx>se 
first-time  emptoyees  who  are  entering  the 
work  force  as  trainees.  The  training  wage 
woukf  be  pegged  at  85  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  until  1 992. 

Ait  in  all,  ttiis  IS  a  satisfactory  compromise  I 
dkj  not  support  ttK>se  who  felt  we  should  in- 
crease the  minirrHjm  wage  to  $4.65  in  a  short 
period  of  time  arxl  I  did  not  support  ttiose  who 
would  not  offer  a  significant  exemption  for 
small  txjsir>esses.  My  corK:em  about  our  small 
businesses  being  able  to  deal  with  increased 
costs  led  me  to  support  this  compromise.  It 
exempts  many  small  businesses  from  its  pro- 
vision and  embodies  a  more  modest  step  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  for  ttiose  wtw  are 
struggling  to  make  erKls  meet. 


UNITED  STATES  SALE  OF  MILI- 
TARY EQUIPMENT  TO  SECURI- 
TY FORCES  FOR  USE  IN  TIBET 


UMI 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NZW  YORK 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  (H.R.  2002)  which  will 
ensure  ttiat  United  States  military  equipment 
is  not  used  by  Chir>ese  auttxxities  in  Tibet  to 
support  martial  law  or  repress  Titietans  in 
TteL 

The  United  States  Congress  has  on  numer- 
ous occasions  strongly  condemned  the  mis- 
treatment of  the  Tit>etan  people  by  Chinese 
authorities  in  Tibet— See  for  example  section 
1243,  Foreign  Relations  Autfvxization  Act, 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  attached.  The  De- 
partment of  State  has  also  expressed  concern 
and  confirmed  that  "the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment strongly  supports  human  rights  in 
Tfcet" 

In  recent  months  authorities  in  Tibet  have 
used  increasingly  harsh  measures  to  repress 
the  expression  of  the  widespread  anti-Chinese 
and  rationalist  feelings  in  Tibet,  In  particular  in 
preventir>g  the  open  demonstration  of  such 
feelings.  Thus,  most  protest  marches  that 
tiave  taken  place  in  Tibet's  capital,  Lhasa, 
have  t>een  met  with  excessive  force  by  Chi- 
nese security  forces  using  firearms,  tear  gas, 
wooden  arvj  iron  dubs  with  nails  protruding 
from  them,  and  electric  cattle  prods— the 
wooden  dubs  and  electric  cattle  prods  are 
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also  regularly  used  as  torture  Instruments 
dunng  interrogation  of  detainees. 

On  March  7.  1 989.  martal  law  was  declared 
In  Lhasa  and  surrounding  areas  following  3 
days  of  large-scale  demonstrations  and  noting 
t>y  Tibetans  demanding  an  end  to  oppressive 
Chinese  rule.'  Latest  reports  indicate  that 
over  100  Tibetans  were  killed.  (New  York 
Times,  Apr.  13.  1989.)  All  foreign  press  and 
tourists  were  expelled  from  Lhasa  arKi  tfKXi- 
sands  of  People's  Liberation  Army  [PLA] 
troops  took  up  positions  throughout  the  city 
and  surrour>dir>g  areas  to  enforce  ttie  martial 
law  decrees,'  to  conduct  house-to-house 
searches,  arrest  Tlt)etans  suspected  of  partlci- 
p>ation  in  demonstrations,  and  to  monitor  all 
movements  by  Tit)etans. 

The  Government  of  tfw  United  States  must 
ensure  that  no  police  or  military  equipment 
sokf  to  ttie  Government  of  tfie  People's  Re- 
publk:  of  China,  the  PLA.  or  ottier  organs  and 
agencies  of  that  government  are  used  to  sup- 
press demonstrations  by  ttie  Tibetan  people 
or  enforce  martial  law  arid  ottier  measures 
ttiat  violate  or  restrict  ttie  Tibetan  people's 
human  rights  and  democratk:  freedom. 

Ttiere  are  credible  reports  that  indicate  ttie 
United  States  helicopters  have  been  and  will 
tie  used  to  support  Chinese  actions  against 
the  Tibetan  people 

According  to  a  report  which  appeared  in  the 
South  China  Morning  Post  citing  "military  ex- 
perts."  ttie  Chinese  Central  Government  de- 
pk}yed  about  170,000  troops,  including  para- 
troopers, within  stnking  distance  of  Lhasa  Im- 
mediatety  folkiwing  the  declaration  of  martial 
law  on  March  7,  1989.  The  report  stated  that 
ttie  force,  which  induded  "a  large  air  force  of 
fighters,  bomtiers  and  U.S.-made  Sikorsky  hel- 
icopters," could  tie  supplemented  tiy  six  CX- 
47  tielicopters  recently  acquired  from  the 
United  States."  (See  attached  FBIS  report.) 

Chinese  reports  stated  that  following  the 
September  and  Octotier  1987  demonstrations 
in  Lhasa  PLA  airt>orne  units  were  rustied  to 
Titiet  in  what  was  described  by  ttie  offidal 
Xinhua  agency  as  the  "largest  airlift  of  troops" 
in  Ctiinese  history. 

According  to  "'Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology,"  the  U.S.-buitt  Sikorsky  S-70C 
Black  Hawk  tielicopters  were  used  t}y  the  PLA 
to  help  monitor  the  Lhasa  demonstration  in 
the  fall  of  1987.  (Black  Hawk  Helicopters 
Assist  Titietan  Military  Operations,  Aviation 
Week  Oct.  19,  1987.)  A  lk;ensed  United 
States  piikit  wtio  was  in  Lhasa  in  the  summer 
of  1987  also  reported  the  use  of  these  tieli- 
copters In  intimidating  manuevers  over  the  Ti- 
betan dty  of  Lhasa. 

In  July  1988  PLA  airborne  units  underwent 
training  on  ttie  Tibetan  plateau  for  the  first 
time.  The  units  are  described  in  Zhangguo 
Xinwen  as  "an  essential  force  of  China's 
mobile  and  quick  reacting  troops  [whk:h]  can 
meet  ttie  requirements  of  limited  warfare  and 
eventualities."  (See  attactied  FBIS  report.) 

Ttie  PLA  wisties  to  purctiase  the  CH-47 
Boeing  helicopters,  among  the  largest  U.S. 
military  troop  and  cargo  transport  helicopters. 
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for  transportation  of  PLA  airborne  units  similar 
to  ttiose  which  were  rustied  to  Lhasa  in  Octo- 
ber 1987  and  again  in  March  1989.  (See  at- 
tached articles  from  Seattle.)  Boeing  was 
asked  to  ship  a  helicopter  to  Titiet  for  several 
weeks  of  demonstration  flights  there  Ijefore 
ttie  PLA  could  dedde  to  purchase  ttie  helicop- 
ters. 

Under  ttie  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  section 
502B,  "no  security  assistance  may  tie  provkj- 
ed  to  any  country  or  government  of  which  en- 
gages in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  vk>la- 
tions  of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights."  Licenses  may  not  be  Issued  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  for  the 
export  of  equipment  to  such  a  country's  secu- 
rity forces.' 

In  Tibet,  the  police — Public  Security  Bureau 
(personnel — paramilitary  units,  and  PLA  units 
work  together  closely  in  suppressing  what  are 
termed  "counter  revolutionary  forces"  In  Tibet. 
The  enforcement  of  martial  law  Is  perhaps  ttie 
clearest  expression  of  this  cooperation  which, 
however,  exists  even  when  martial  law  is  not 
in  effect. 

The  United  States  should  therefore  withhold 
lk:enses  for  the  export  of  any  equipment,  in- 
cluding helk;opters,  which  may  tie  used  by  se- 
curity forces— military,  paramilitary,  or  police — 
against  ttie  Tibetan  people. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port ttie  bill,  and  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  full 
text  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  2002 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  EXPORTS  OF  DE- 
FENSE ARTICLES  TO  THE  PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  FOR  USE  IN 
TIBET. 

(a)  Congressional  Concerns.— The  Con- 
gress notes  with  deep  concern  the  worsening 
situation  in  Tlliet,  in  particular— 

(1)  the  continuing  gross  violations  of 
human  rights  by  Chinese  authorities  in 
Til>et  against  the  Tibetans  as  individuals 
and  as  a  people: 

(2)  the  exclusion  of  foreign  press  and 
human  rights  organizations;  and 

(3)  the  restrictions  imposed  on  other  trav- 
elers and  the  imposition  of  martial  law  in 
Lhasa  and  surrounding  areas. 

(b)  Restriction  on  Munitions  Export  Li- 
CKNSES.— A  license  may  not  tie  issued  under 
section  38  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
for  the  export  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  of  any  defense  article  on  the  United 
States  Munitions  List,  Including  helicopters 
and  helicopter  parts,  unless  the  President 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
not  using  any  such  defense  articles  in  any  of 
the  activities  descritied  In  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  sulisection  (a). 
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■  The  order  Imposing  mmrtial  law.  signed  by  Pre- 
mier Li  Peng  took  effect  at  midnight  on  March  7. 

•  Tibet  People's  Government  martial  law  decrees. 
F«IS-CHI-8»-044.  p.  10.  Mar.  8.  1989.  Under  these 
decrees  freedom  of  movement  and  expression  have 
been  severely  curtailed. 


*  An  exception  can  be  made  If  the  President  certi- 
fied in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Drtum 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  ttiat  extraordinary  circum- 
stances exist  warranting  provision  of  such  assist- 
ance and  Issuance  of  such  licenses. 
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TiBET  Regional  People's  Qovernmemt 

Chairmah  Doje  Cerimg 

[7  March  19891 

170,000  Troops  Deployed  Near  Lhasa 

(HK0803031589  Hong  Kong  South  China 
Morning  Post  in  English  8  Mar  89  p  11 

[Textl  The  Central  Government  has  de- 
ployed about  170,000  troops,  made  up  of  17 
divisions  of  the  People's  Liberation  Army, 
within  striking  distance  of  Lhasa,  according 
to  military  experts. 

The  divisions  are  largely  artillery  units, 
equipped  with  howitzers,  mortars  and  anti- 
aircraft guns,  infantry  and  paratroopers  but 
no  armor. 

A  large  air  force  of  fighters.  boml)ers  and 
U.S.-made  Siliorslty  helicopters  could  be 
supplemented  by  six  CS-^7  helicopters  re- 
cently acquired  from  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  or  three  divisions  of  the 
People's  Armed  Police  (PAP),  numbering 
about  30.000  officers  and  men. 

Military  experts  said  deployment  in  Tibet 
provided  for  internal  security  purposes  as 
well  as  for  national  defence,  particularly  fol- 
lowing border  tension  with  India  in  1987. 

The  situation  has  since  eased  and  only  an 
estimated  50,000  troops  were  deployed  along 
the  border  with  India. 

Military  Implements  Martial  Law 
[HK080312S889  Lhasa  Tibet  Regional 

Service  in  Mandarin  1130  GMT  8  Mar  89] 

[Text]  The  Tibet  Military  District  inune- 
dlately  dispatched  its  units  to  undertalie 
duties  in  Lhasa  as  soon  as  the  State  Council 
issued  its  decree  on  martial  law.  The  officers 
and  men  have  stood  firm  at  their  posts  and 
strictly  carried  out  the  State  Council  decree. 
The  masses  universally  declared:  We  feel  a 
sense  of  security  with  the  PLA  patrolling 
the  streets.  We  will  cooperate  in  implement- 
ing the  State  Council's  martial  law  decree 
and  completely  smash  the  separatist  con- 
spiracy. 

Within  24  hours  of  entering  the  cordoned 
area  the  fully  armed  PLA  officers  and  men. 
who  are  carrying  their  own  food,  have  over- 
come all  Iclnds  of  difficulties  and  displayed 
great  vigilance  in  checlclng  pedestrians  and 
vehicles  and  not  allowing  a  single  scoundrel 
to  escape.  They  have  strictly  observed  mass 
discipline  and  implemented  the  party's 
policy  on  nationality  and  religion.  Their  ac- 
tions have  been  deeply  welcomed  by  the 
cadres,  masses,  clergy,  and  laity. 

Tibet  MUitary  District  leaders  Zhang 
Shaosong  and  Liu  Yongliang  inspected  the 
units'  peformance  on  8  March.  They  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that,  through  our  station's 
broadcast,  more  of  the  masses  will  be  able  to 
understand  the  security  checlt  measures 
being  undertaken  by  the  units  during  mar- 
tial law  and  will  further  step  up  Army- 
people  cooperation  to  ensure  stability  in 
Lhasa. 
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"Mass  Arrests"  Carried  Out 

(HK4803  145889  Hong  Kong  AFP  In  English 

1435  GMT  8  Mar  891 

(By  Patrick  Lescot) 

[Text]  Beijing.  March  8  (AFP)— The  Chi- 
nese Army  carried  out  mass  arrests  in  Lhasa 
durli^  the  first  day  of  martial  law  Tuesday 
In  the  Tibetan  capital,  according  to  foreign- 
ers reached  there  by  telephone. 

"Helmeted  soldiers  armed  with  machine- 
guns  are  everywhere.  I  can  see  at  least  100 
in  our  street  alone."  French  traveler 
Jacques  Launey  said. 

The  27-year-old  Parisian  said  guests  had 
been  told  not  to  leave  the  hotel  he  was  stay- 
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ing  in  and  added  that  police  had  woken 
them  during  the  night  and  told  them  they 
must  leave  the  city  within  48  hours. 

Tibetans  in  the  hotel,  located  in  the 
center  of  Lhasa,  said  they  had  seen  the 
army  carry  out  hundreds  of  arrests  during 
house-to-house  searches  In  the  city's  Tibet- 
an quarter. 

Lbasa  Under  Martial  Law— United  States. 

Britain  Express  Concern  for  Rights 
[Prom  SETH  FAI£ON  In  Beijing  and 
agencies] 
China  declared  martial  law  In  the  Tibetan 
capital  of  Lhasa  from  midnight  last  night 
following  three  days  of  bloody  anti-Govern- 
ment rioting. 

Police  Imposed  a  temporary  curfew  and 
cleared  the  streets  In  the  afternoon,  threat- 
ening to  shoot  anyone  found  In  the  central 
square  or  In  the  Tibet,  an  section  nearby,  an 
American  witness  said. 

Last  night,  the  Chinese  representative  at 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion In  Geneva  said  the  rioting  was  trig- 
gered by  terrorists  sent  from  outside  the 
mountain  region. 

Mr.  Li  •  •  •  told  the  43-nation  panel  that 
the  violence  "endangered  the  security  and 
sovereignty  of  China "  and  therefore  forced 
authorities  to  take  "corresponding  meas- 
ures." 

He  said  "a  few  separatists  do  not  wish  to 
see  progress  and  better  living  standards  in 
Tibet"  because  they  fear  that  would  end 
"their  daydream  of  separating  Tibet  from 
China". 

"They  even  sent  desperate  elements  to 
Tibet  for  terrorist  activities  like  murders 
and  explosions  In  an  attempt  to  undermine 
the  stability  and  normal  construction  In 
Tibet."  he  said. 

The  British  Government  last  night  said  it 
was  "very  concerned"  about  the  loss  of  life 
in  the  demonstrations  and  urged  Beijing  to 
begin  negotiations  with  the  Dalai  Lama  to 
try  to  bring  an  end  to  the  clashes,  which 
have  led  to  at  least  15  deaths  and  an  unspec- 
ified number  of  injuries  since  Sunday. 

A  Foreign  Office  spokesman  said:  "We  are 
gravely  concerned  at  reports  of  the  loss  of 
life  there. 

"We  have  repeatedly  made  clear  to  the 
Chinese  Government  our  concerns  on 
human  rights  there." 

The  United  States  also  said  it  deplored 
this  week's  violence. 

"We  particularly  deplore  the  use  of  weap- 
ons that  has  apparently  resulted  in  numer- 
ous deaths  and  injuries."  State  Department 
spokesman  Charles  Redman  said. 

China  imposed  martial  law  in  Lhasa  to 
keep  foreigners  out  of  the  riot-torn  Tibetan 
capital  and  shield  China  from  world  opin- 
ion, a  spokesman  for  the  Dalai  Lama  said 
yesterday. 

"Martial  law.  as  far  as  Tibetan  people  are 
concerned,  will  not  make  much  difference 
because  Tibet  has  l)een  under  martial  law 
for  the  past  30  years."  said  Tashi  Wangdl. 
New  Delhi  representative  of  the  exiled  Ti- 
betan spiritual  leader. 

"It's  mainly  aimed  at  foreigners  in  Lhasa 
who  have  been  court«eously  sending  out  in- 
formation about  the  situation  in  Tibet,"  Mr. 
Wangdl  said. 

Under  one  of  three  directives  Issued  by 
the  Tibetan  Regional  Government  yester- 
day foreigners  are  prohibited  from  entering 
Lhasa  without  permission  and  those  who 
were  already  In  the  capital  would  be  re- 
quired to  leave  when  told  to  do  so. 

All  parades  and  gatherings  have  been 
banned  and  strikes  outlawed  in  the  martial 
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law  zone  which  covers  the  capital  and  the 
surrounding  area  t>etween  Lamu  township 
of  Dagze  County  in  the  east  and  Doagga 
township  of  DoUungdeqen  County  In  the 
west. 

IThe  People's  Armed  Police  and  People's 
Liberation  Army  were  empowered  to  "take 
necessary  measures"  to  put  down  dlsturt>- 
ances.  They  may  search  suspects  and  enter 
homes. 

Only  authorized  people  or  vehicles  may 
pass  a  security  check  to  enter  the  cordoned- 
of f  area. 

"No  one  is  allowed  to  instigate  separatist 
actions  by  any  means  In  any  places,  create 
disturbances,  urge  people  to  attack  govern- 
ment institutions,  destroy  public  property, 
or  commit  any  Illegal  activities  such  as  beat- 
ing, smashing,  looting  and  burning,"  the 
order  says. 

Offenders  were  to  be  severely  punished 
according  to  the  law. 

In  Londpn,  the  Foreign  Office  said  Sir 
Geoffrey  Howe  raised  the  issue  of  human 
rights  in  China  when  he  met  his  Chinese 
opposite  number  during  the  funeral  of  Em- 
peror Hlrohito  In  Tokyo  last  month. 

"The  Chinese  Government  and  the  Tibet- 
an people.  Including  the  Dalai  Lama,  must 
engage  in  dialogue  to  solve  the  country's 
problems, "  a  Foreign  Office  spokesman  said. 

In  Washington,  Mr.  Redman  said  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  Baker,  accompanying 
President  George  Bush  on  his  visit  to  Beij- 
ing, had  raised  US  concern  over  human 
rights  In  Tibet  with  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister,  Mr.  Qian  Qichen. 

The  US  had  previously  condemned  the 
use  of  firearms  against  unarmed  demonstra- 
tors in  Tibet,  Mr.  Redman  said,  and  had  ex- 
pressed its  concern  over  human  rights 
there,  particularly  in  regard  to  reports  of 
maltreatment  of  prisoners. 

"We  believe  the  Interests  of  all  parties 
would  be  better  served  by  the  restoration  of 
calm  and  resumption  of  efforts  to  address 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Tibet." 

HOW  BEIJING  RADIO  ANNOUNCED  THE  DECISION 

"The  Chinese  State  Council  has  decided 
to  impose  martial  law  on  Lhasa,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region,  from 
midnight. 

The  order  was  signed  by  Prime  Minister 
LlPeng  In  Beijing  today. 

The  decision  was  made  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  some  separatists  have  been  constantly 
causing  disturbances  in  the  city  over  the 
past  few  days,  severely  disrupting  social  sta- 
bUlty  there. 

The  decision  Is  aimed  at  maintaining 
social  order,  protecting  people's  lives  and 
property,  and  preventing  encroachment 
upon  ;,ublic  property. 

The  order  was  made  in  accordance  with 
Item  16  of  the  89th  Article  of  the  Chinese 
Constitution,  giving  the  SUte  CouncU  the 
authority  "to  decide  on  the  enforcement  of 
martial  law  in  parts  of  provinces,  autono- 
mous regions  and  municipalities  directly 
under  the  Central  Government". 

The  order  and  related  concrete  measures 
are  to  be  carried  out  by  the  People's  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region 
as  required." 

170,000  POISED  NEAR  CAPITAL 

The  Central  Government  has  displayed 
about  170,000  troops,  made  up  of  17  divi- 
sions of  the  People's  Liberaties  Army, 
within  striking  distance  of  Lhasa,  according 
to  military  experts. 

The  divisions  are  largely  artillery  units, 
equipped  with  Howitzers,  mortars  and  air- 
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craft  gases,  infantry  and  paratroopers  but 
no  armour. 

A  large  air  force  of  fighters,  bombers  and 
US-made  Sikerslcy  helicopters  could  be  sup- 
plemented by  six  CS-47  helicopters  recently 
acquired  from  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  or  three  divisions  of  the 
People's  Armed  Police  (PAP),  numbering 
about  30.000  officers  and  men. 

Military  experts  said  deployment  in  Tibet 
provided  for  internal  security  purposes  as 
well  as  for  national  defenses,  particularly 
followlne  border  tension  with  India  in  1987. 

The  situation  has  since  eased  and  only  an 
estimated  50.000  troops  were  deployed  along 
the  border  with  India. 

PLA  Anaoam  Uifm  TiAiif  on  Tibetan 

Platkau 

tHK0108031388        Beijing        ZHONGGUO 

XIKWEIN  SHE  in  Chinese  0356  GMT  30 

Jul  88] 

[Text]  Xlning,  30  Jul  (ZHONGGUO 
XINWEN  SHE>— China's  airborne  units  un- 
derwent exi>erimental  parachute  training 
for  the  first  time  on  the  Qinghai-Tibet  pla- 
teau. The  training  indicates  that  the  air- 
borne units  have  basically  mastered  the 
laws  of  air-dropping  and  parachuting  on  the 
plateau  and  are  capable  of  conducting  oper- 
ations there. 

China's  airborne  force  was  founded  in  the 
early  1950's.  After  30-odd  years  of  develop- 
ment, it  is  now  capable  of  moving  and  react- 
ing quicltly.  Its  parachute  techniques  and 
ability  to  exist  in  the  field  can  match  the 
advanced  airborne  units  of  other  countries. 
As  an  essential  force  of  China's  mobile  and 
quick  reacting  troops,  it  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  limited  warfare  and  eventua- 
UUes. 

Prior  to  the  current  training,  it  has  been 
reported  that  the  airborne  units  successful- 
ly conducted  training  under  various  topo- 
graphic conditions  including  the  cold  region 
in  the  northeast,  the  paddy  fields  in  the 
south,  the  tropical  forests  in  the  southwest, 
and  rivers  and  marshes. 

Various  types  of  parachutes  were  used  and 
some  new  airborne  unit  equipment  was 
tested  in  the  training  exercise  conducted  in 
the  Gobi  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  Kuniun- 
shan;  the  "parachutist— 9"  type  parachute 
made  by  the  airborne  force  was  particularly 
noticeable.  The  data  of  the  experiment  indi- 
cated that  this  parachute  was  applicable  for 
parachuting  on  the  plateau  and  its  func- 
tions surpassed  advanced  world  levels. 

Apart  from  parachuting,  the  airborne 
units  also  underwent  training  in  field  exist- 
ence on  the  plateau.  The  parachutists  ful- 
filled the  tactical  training  which  included 
marching,  cooking  meals,  and  camping  on 
the  Gobi  desert  and  the  Kuniunshan  moun- 
tain area,  providing  operations  of  the  air- 
borne units  with  theoretical  figures  and 
iome  experience. 

Following  the  streamlining  of  the  Chinese 
Army,  a  senior  commander  of  the  airborne 
units  said  that  the  units,  as  a  reserve  force, 
have  increased  their  sense  of  mission. 

(From  the  Seattle  Times.  Aug.  29.  1988] 
China  Considkhs  Boeing  Copters 

Beijing.— Boeing  Helicopters  is  optimistic 
it  wiU  seU  its  CH-47  heUcopters  to  the  Chi- 
nese People's  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  after 
successful  demonstration  tests  in  Tibet. 

China,  in  a  move  that  could  provoke  (niti- 
eism  from  its  neighbors,  is  considering 
buying  military  heUcopters  from  the  United 
States  for  deployment  in  a  new  airborne 
attack  force.  Chinese  and  American  sources 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Boeing  rented  a  transport  plane  from  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  to  ship  an  Army  helicopter  to 
Tibet  last  month  for  several  weeks  of  dem- 
onstration flights  for  Chinese  officials.  Bo'c 
Torgerson,  Boeing  Helicopters  spokesman  in 
Philadelphia,  said  today. 

He  said  the  purpose  of  the  demonstration 
flights  was  to  show  that  the  craft  could  per- 
form at  altitudes  of  up  to  20,000  feet. 

"It  met  or  exceeded  all  of  the  tests,"  he 
said. 

Chinese  sources  said  the  PLA  is  consider- 
ing purchasing  up  to  a  dozen  updated 
Boeing  CH-47s.  the  largest  helicopter  flown 
by  U.S.  forces,  but  Torgerson  refused  to  say 
how  many  Boeing  expects  to  sell. 

He  said  Boeing  is  continuing  to  talk  with 
the  Chinese  and  is  "very  encouraged"  that  a 
sale  may  occur.  "But  we  don't  have  a  con- 
tract yet,"  he  added. 

With  each  helicopter  priced  at  about  $15 
million,  it  would  be  one  of  the  largest  mili- 
tary deals  between  the  two  nations. 

The  huge,  two-rotor  helicopter,  used  by 
U.S.  forces  during  the  Vietnam  war,  can 
transport  up  to  80  combat  troops,  haul 
cargo  or  carry  heavy  equipment  such  as  ar- 
tillery and  armored  vehicles. 

The  official  said  the  PLA  wants  the  heli- 
copters for  its  ongoing  plan  to  establish  an 
"army  air  corps"  with  a  rapid-deployment 
attack  capability.  Western  military  analysts 
said  such  a  squadron  would  need  a  mini- 
mum of  a  dozen  helicopters. 

But  the  sale  could  elicit  criticism  from 
China's  neighbors,  including  Taiwan  and 
India.  China  has  never  renounced  the  use  of 
force  to  retake  Taiwan,  and  its  border  with 
India,  has  been  the  scene  of  past  conflict. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  declined  formal  com- 
ment. One  diplomat  noted  the  helicopter 
sale  does  not  involve  advanced  technology 
and  would  likely  be  approved  by  Washing- 
ton, although  a  sale  could  face  "policy  re- 
strictions." 

U.S.  manufacturer  Sikorsky  sold  12 
medium-sized  Blackhawk  helicopters  to 
China  several  years  ago. 

Chinese  Aiunr  Etes  Boeing  Copters  por  its 

Attack  Force 

(By  David  R.  Schweisberg) 

Beijing.— China.  In  a  move  that  could 
provoke  criticism  from  its  neighbors,  is  con- 
sidering buying  large  U.S.  military  helicop- 
ters to  be  deployed  in  a  new  airborne  attack 
force.  Chinese  and  American  sources  say. 

The  Chinese  interest  was  sufficient  to 
prompt  The  Boeing  Co.  to  rent  a  transport 
plane  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  ship  a  heli- 
copter to  Tibet  last  month  for  several  weeks 
of  demonstration  flights  for  Chinese  offi- 
cials. 

The  Chinese  People's  Liberation  Army  is 
considering  purchasing  as  many  as  a  dozen 
of  an  updated  version  of  the  Boeing  CH-47, 
the  biggest  helicopter  flown  by  U.S.  forces. 
Chinese  sources  said. 

With  each  helicopter  priced  at  about  $15 
million,  the  sale  of  12  and  related  equip- 
ment could  match  the  second-largest  U.S. 
military  sale  negotiated  with  China,  a 
nearly  $250  million  deal  for  naval  torpedoes. 

An  official  of  Poly  Technologies  Inc.,  the 
Chinese  army's  commercial  weapons  trading 
company,  said  the  flight  tests  ended  last 
week  and  data  is  still  being  assessed,  but 
said  the  CH-47  is  the  "only  type  of  helicop- 
ter we  are  considering  this  year." 

The  huge,  two-rotor  helicopter,  used  by 
U.S.  forces  during  the  Vietnam  War.  can 
transport  up  to  80  combat  troops,  haul 
cargo  or  carry  heavy  equipment  such  as  ar- 
tillery or  armored  vehicles. 
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The  official  acknowledged  the  Chinese 
army  wants  the  helicopters  for  its  ongoing 
plan  to  establish  an  "army  air  corps,"  with  a 
rapid  deployment  attack  capability  it  now 
lacks.  Western  military  analysts  said  such  a 
squadron  would  need  a  minimum  of  about 
12  craft. 

But  the  sale  could  invite  criticism  from 
China's  neighbors,  including  Taiwan  and 
India.  Western  analysts,  however,  noted 
that  while  the  CH-47  would  be  the  Chinese 
army's  largest,  the  small  number  under  con- 
sideration would  not  permit  China  to  mount 
a  major  offensive. 

An  official  of  Boeing  Helicopters,  the  sub- 
sidiary negotiating  the  deal,  said  the  flight 
tests  in  Tibet  had  "no  political  implica- 
tions." The  mountainous  Himalayan  region 
was  selected  for  its  rough  terrain  and  high 
altitudes,  where  the  CH-47  could  reach  its 
operating  ceiling  of  20.000  feet,  he  said. 

When  rioting  erupted  in  Tibet  last  fall 
against  Chinese  rule  there,  thousands  of 
paramilitary  troops  were  flown  by  airplane 
into  the  capital,  Lhasa,  to  reinforce  local 
police. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  declined  formal  com- 
ment. 

One  diplomat  noted  the  helicopter  sale 
does  not  involve  advanced  technology  and 
would  likely  be  approved  by  Washington,  al- 
though it  still  could  face  "policy  restric- 
tions." 

The  U.S.  manufacturer  Sikorsky  sold  24 
medium-sized  Blackhawk  helicopters  to 
China  several  years  ago. 

(From  the  Hindustan  Times  (New  Delhi). 
Aug.  11. 1988] 

Terrorists  Develop  Links  With  CThina 
(By  Ashutosh  Handoo) 

New  Delhi,  August  10.—  Top  Sikh  terror- 
ist leaders  staying  in  Pakistan  have  report- 
edly developed  contacts  with  Chinese  offi- 
cials to  help  them  in  the  supply  of  fresh 
consignments  of  arms  for  keeping  their 
"movement"  which  has  suffered  a  setback, 
from  collapsing,  reliable  sources  said  today. 

It  is  learnt  that  there  had  been  meetings 
recently  mainly  between  top  terrorist  leader 
Wassan  Singh  Zaffarawal  and  some  under- 
cover Chinese  officers  after  the  terrorists 
experienced  serious  difficulties  in  keeping 
up  the  flow  of  arms  into  Punjab. 

According  to  the  contents  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Zaffarawal  to  a  strike  squad  chief 
Sukhdev  Singh  Jhamke,  that  was  intercept- 
ed by  one  of  the  security  agencies  in 
Punjab,  the  top  notcher  had  been  able  to  es- 
tablish rapport  with  the  Chinese  and 
present  his  demands  to  them. 

In  this  letter,  Zaffarawal  had  written  to 
the  effect  that  the  Chinese  were  kind 
enough  to  respond  favorably.  "They  have 
considered  my  request  sympathetically  and 
Kanwar  Singh  (former  chief  of  Akal  Feder- 
ation) would  be  handling  this  task,"  Zaf- 
farawal said  in  the  letter. 

Zaffarawal  had  also  pointed  in  the  letter 
that  a  lot  of  "saman".  meaning  arms  and 
anununition.  had  been  lost  during  a  three- 
month  period.  "Quite  a  ntimber  of  our 
stores  were  lost  and  the  ammunition  had 
also  been  wasted,"  the  letter  further  stated. 
It  said  the  Chinese  were  likely  to  use  the 
Nepal  border  for  supplying  the  arms. 

Though  it  was  still  being  debated  whether 
the  Nepal  route  would  be  effective  for 
smuggling  arms,  sources  pointed  out  that 
the  attempts  to  rope  in  China  into  the 
Indian  terrorists  scene  that  was  so  far  being 
handled  only  by  Pakistan,  added  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  Punjab  problem. 
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The  letter  of  Zaffarawal  at  the  same  time 
reflected  a  certain  degree  of  despondency  in 
the  terrorist  heirachy  for  not  being  able  to 
penetrate  the  Indian  border  more  frequent- 
ly with  arms.  This  has  led  to  a  situation 
when  the  terrorists  are  using  the  ammuni- 
tion sparingly  and  in  very  small  quantities. 

Sources  said  there  have  been  Incidents  of 
late  when  the  terrorists  though  holding 
guns  did  not  use  them  and  instead  beat  vic- 
tims to  death  with  lathis.  In  a  way  the  AK- 
47  itself  was  now  proving  to  be  a  problem 
for  the  terrorists  as  no  Indian  ammunition 
could  be  fed  into  its  magazines.  All  ammuni- 
tion for  these  guns  had  to  come  from  across 
the  border. 

To  relieve  the  terrorists  of  this  ammuni- 
tion shortage  problem.  Ganganagar  border 
was  tried  a  couple  of  times  in  a  big  way.  But 
on  these  occasions  there  were  long-drawn 
encounters  Involving  hot  pursuit  of  up  to  30 
km  leading  to  the  death  of  the  intruders 
and  seizure  of  the  arms.  Rajouri  sector  in 
Janunu  was  also  being  tried,  sources  said. 

The  strength  of  the  security  forces  on  the 
Punjab  border  has  been  increased  almost 
three  times  making  it  difficult  for  the  ter- 
rorists to  smuggle  in  the  arms.  This  has  led 
to  a  downward  trend  in  the  terrorists  kill- 
ings. Besides,  slain  KCF  leader  Labh  Singh's 
soul  searching  letter  to  some  of  his  friends 
In  the  field  is  also  said  to  have  played  some 
role  in  terrorists  avoiding  mass  killing  of 
families. 

However,  sources  stated  that  about  190 
hardcore  terrorists  were  still  in  the  open  in 
Punjab  and  there  were  also  a  few  highly 
rated  hitmen  to  take  on  any  new  "assign- 
ments". Avtar  Singh  Bhrama,  who  had 
come  to  Mand  area  from  across  the  border, 
had  returned  to  Pakistan  after  fearing  the 
closing  grip  of  the  Indian  agencies.  He  is 
said  to  have  lost  three  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  by  an  accidental  shot. 

Besides  Zaffarawal.  Kanwar  Singh  of  the 
Akal  Federation,  Dassuwalia  and  three 
more  top  category  terrorists  were  staying  in 
Pakistan.  Manochahal  Is  said  to  have  been 
on  a  short  trip  to  Punjab  to  give  his  helping 
hand  at  reorganising  the  terrorist  ranks. 
About  Tarvlnder  Singh,  the  Indian  agencies 
were  still  not  sure  whether  he  had  come  to 
Punjab  from  Canada  via  Pakistan  at  all. 

[Prom  the  Deccan  Chronical  Secunderabad 

Aug.  14.  1988] 

Chinese  Airbornk  Troops  Being  Trained  in 

Tibet 

New  Delhi.  August  13  (PTI).— For  the 
first  time  on  the  Qinghal-Tibet  plateau, 
China's  airborne  units  have  been  imparted 
parachute  training,  which,  defence  experts 
here  say,  has  demonstrated  its  capability  to 
deploy  troops  rapidly  in  inaccessible  and 
mountainous  terrains. 

This  is  a  new  capability  which  the  Chi- 
nese did  not  enjoy  earlier,  though  their  air 
force  has  traditionally  maintained  four  air- 
borne divisions  on  its  strength,  the  experts 
say. 

The  China  News  Service  (Zhongguo 
Xinwen  She)  had  reported  on  July  30  that 
the  recent  experimental  parachute  Itinding 
and  survival  training  on  Qinghal-Tibet  pla- 
teau Indicates  that  the  airborne  units  have 
basically  mastered  the  laws  of  airdropping 
and  parachuting  on  the  plateau  and  are  ca- 
pable of  conducting  operations  there. 

China's  airborne  founded  in  the  early 
I950's  is  now  capable  of  moving  and  reacting 
quickly,  the  report  said. 

Its  parachute  techniques  and  ability  to 
exist  in  the  field  can  match  the  advanced 
airborne  units  of  other  countries.  As  an  es- 
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sential  force  of  China's  mobile  and  quick  re- 
acting troops.  It  can  meet  the  requirements 
of  limited  warfare  and  eventualities. 

The  experts  say  the  hlgh-altltude  training 
of  paratroopers,  along  with  China's  newly- 
tested  rapid  deployment  capability,  has  Im- 
plications to  countries  in  Asia,  particularly 
India,  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
could  be  dispatched  within  12  hours  to 
remote  border  areas  if  required. 

The  news  service  said  the  training  was 
conducted  In  the  Gobi  Desert  at  the  foot  of 
Kulnunshan  mountain,  which  separates 
China's  Xinjiang  province  from  Chinese-oc- 
cupied Aksai  Chun  in  Ladakh.  the  "para- 
chutist-9"  type  parachute  was  particularly 
noticeable,  it  added. 
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TOO  MANY  PEOPLE  HAVE  DIED 


RELUCTANT   VOTE   AGAINST 
H.R.  1385 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1989 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
reluctantly  voted  against  H.R.  1385,  a  bill  that 
would  make  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal 
Holiday  Commission  permanent. 

During  the  98th  Congress  I  joined  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  in  voting  in  support  of 
legislation  to  make  the  birthday  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  Federal  holiday.  Earlier  I 
had  introduced  legislation  which  I  preferred  to 
freeze  the  numbers  of  Federal  holidays  at  the 
then-current  number  of  nine.  Each  year,  one 
holiday  would  not  have  been  observed,  with 
the  exception  of  Christmas.  This  strategy 
would  have  permitted  the  celebration  of  addi- 
tional Federal  holidays  without  Increasing  the 
number  of  such  days  annually,  thus  deterring 
additional  costs  to  the  taxpayers. 

This  Member  believes  that  It  is  certainty 
symbolically  important  to  observe  the  birthday 
of  an  individual  wtwse  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  racial  equality  in  this  country  are  still 
unequaled.  But  making  the  Commission  per- 
manent, with  an  authorization  of  $500,000, 
simply  goes  too  far.  While  Congress  has  pro- 
vided authorizations  for  commissions  for  spe- 
cial celebrations,  no  other  annual  holidays 
have  similar  permanent  federally  funded  com- 
missions. 

The  Commission  was  established  in  1984  in 
order  to  encourage  celebrations  and  appropri- 
ate activities  nationally  to  honor  Dr.  King. 
Since  his  birthday  is  now  celebrated  in  44 
States  and  140  nations,  it  seems  that  ttw 
Commission  has  fulfilled  its  mandate  to  make 
ttie  holiday  a  success.  Further  Federal  support 
and  intervention  may  be  appropriate  for  a 
sfKJrt  additional  period  to  continue  the  nation- 
wide events  that  celebrate  the  contributions  to 
racial  justice  that  Americans  have  come  to  as- 
sociate with  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  but  a  per- 
manent authorization  with  probable  annual  ap- 
propriations is  inappropriate. 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17,  1989 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  article  in 
today's  New  York  Times  which  contains  some 
very  startlir>g  information  about  our  Nation's 
firearms  problem.  I  think  the  most  upsetting 
was  the  report  t^tat  more  Americans  were 
killed  by  guns  In  the  past  2  years  than  during 
16  years  of  hostile  actions  in  Vietnam.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  song  from  the  Vietnam  era: 
"How  many  deaths  v^ll  it  take  'til  we  learn  that 
too  many  people  have  died?" 

The  article  also  reports  that  each  hour 
about  four  Americans  die  in  shootir>gs.  Is  it 
not  time  for  Congress  to  take  a  courageous 
stand  and  invoke  some  reasonable  restraints 
on  the  purchase  of  firearms?  Why  are  we  al- 
lowing civilians  to  purchase  semiautomatic  as- 
sault weapons  capable  of  firir)g  more  tf^an  200 
rounds  per  minute?  Why,  in  the  words  of  San 
Jose  Police  Chief  Joseph  McNamara,  do  we 
require  three  tests  and  a  Ik^ense  to  drive  a  car 
and  nothing  but  cash  to  purchase  a  powerful 
firearm, 

In  San  Jose,  CA,  in  the  month  of  January 
1989  there  were  10  killings  by  gun.  Reporter 
Andrew  Malcolm  has  written  a  disturbing  arti- 
cle chronicling  these  homicides  and  tf>e  dan- 
gers the  firearms  explosion  poses  to  our 
country  and  especially  to  our  Nation's  law  en- 
forcers. I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  hope  that  they  will  consider  the 
insights  it  provides  when  they  vote  on  bills 
which  reasonably  address  our  Nation's  assault 
weapon  and  handgun  crisis.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  April  17, 19891 

From  the  Police  Blotter:  Eight  Stories 

That  End  In  Death 

(By  Andrew  H.  Malcolm) 

San  Jose,  CA.— At  a  time  when  Americans 
are  negotiating  disarmament  International- 
ly, they  continue  to  arm  themselves  against 
one  another  at  a  frantic  pace. 

Each  hour,  about  four  Americans  die  in 
shootings.  Each  year,  33,000  die  from  guns; 
18,000  of  those  deaths  are  suicides.  Guns, 
which  are  used  In  60  percent  of  all  homi- 
cides, are  now  the  eighth  leading  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States,  weU  behind 
cancer  and  heart  attacks,  but  ahead  of  liver 
disease. 

There  Is  no  cure  In  sight.  President  Bush 
has  temporarily  stopped  Imports  of  semi- 
automatic weapons,  but  they  are  only  part 
of  the  problem.  Conservative  estimates  put 
the  total  number  of  firearms  of  all  kinds  In 
the  United  States  at  130  million,  one-third 
of  them  handguns.  The  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation estimates  the  total  at  200  million, 
nearly  one  for  each  American.  A  new  gun 
comes  off  an  assembly  line  every  nine  sec- 
onds. 

More  Americans  were  killed  by  guns  in 
the  past  two  years  than  during  16  years  of 
hostile  actions  in  Vietnam. 

"It's  incredible,"  said  Joseph  McNamara, 
Police  Chief  of  San  Jose,  one  of  the  cities 
experiencing  a  surge  of  gun  murders.  He 
wants  tougher  handgun  control:  "To  drive  a 
car  we  require  lessons,  a  written  test,  a  prac- 
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tlcAl  test,  an  eye  test,  a  license.  To  buy  an 
assault  rifle  we  require  only  money.  They 
check  your  credit  card  closer  than  your 
backsround." 

Researchers  say  a  major  motivation  for 
buying  guns  is  seli-protection.  But  58  per- 
cent of  all  those  arrested  for  murder  are 
friends  or  relatives  of  their  victims.  Only  20 
percent  of  murders  occur  In  connection  with 
other  crimes,  leading  experts  to  suggest 
that,  instead  of  offering  safety,  more  guns 
In  more  homes  simply  make  homicide— and 
injuries— more  common. 

As  the  shootings  increase,  the  gun  issue 
may  become  more  a  debate  over  public 
health  than  over  constitutional  rights.  "A 
gun  in  the  home  is  18  times  more  likely  to 
kill  a  household  member  than  an  intruder." 
said  Dr.  Oaren  Wintermute,  who  teaches 
family  medicine  at  the  University  of  Callfor- 
nla-Davls.  "Twenty  years  from  now,  we'll 
see  keeping  guns  in  the  home  as  Just  as  fool- 
ish as  lighting  up  a  cigarette. 

"Ten  years  ago.  even  the  worst  criminals 
needed  a  reason  to  shoot."  said  Police  Sgt. 
Gregory  Mills  of  Kansas  City.  MO.  "Now.  a 
bad  look  can  set  it  off." 

Taken  together— with  details  provided  by 
■cores  of  interviews  and  access  to  police, 
court  and  coroner  records— one  month's 
fatal  shootings  in  one  city  can  present  an 
alarming  pattern  killing  made  easy. 

In  1987.  San  Jose  had  26  murders,  only  7 
Involving  g\ins.  Last  year,  39  murders  were 
committed.  19  of  them  by  gun.  This  year, 
Lieut.  Richard  Oummow's  homicide  squad 
has  already  logged  25  murders.  13  by  gun. 

January  was  a  month  of  13  murders  in 
San  Jose,  with  a  population  of  740.000  the 
nation's  13th-largest  city.  There  were  10 
fcnnng«  by  gun.  The  stories  here  are  of 
those  10  deaths,  and  the  weapons  that 
killed. 

JAMUABT  6— roa  TBB  HIS  OWM  SATmr:  DEATH 
IMA  HOMX 

Fourteen  months  ago,  the  Sacramento 
Police  Department  began  issuing  new  rapid- 
fire  9-mllllmeter  pistols  to  the  577  officers. 
It  was  a  popular  decision,  the  kind  being 
used  across  the  United  States  by  hundreds 
of  police  departments  concerned  over  crimi- 
nals' more  powerful,  faster-firing  weapons. 
The  old  revolvers  were  auctioned  off,  as 
usual  with  surplus  city  property,  to  a  local 
wholesaler,  who  resold  them  to  gunshops  in 
and  out  of  California.  That  is  how,  last 
Sept.  22,  the  blue-steel  Smith  St  Wesson  38, 
serial  number  SK  68076,  came  to  be  lying  in 
the  lighted  display  case  at  Reed's  Sporting 
Goods  store  on  Alum  Rock  Avenue. 

The  shop,  which  also  sells  bicycles  and 
Boy  Scout  handbooks,  is  a  few  minutes' 
drive  from  the  small,  aging  house  at  260 
Chalet  Drive  where  Carlos  Olivelra  lived. 

Mr.  Olivelra.  a  24-year  old  grocery  store 
clerk,  was  angry;  like  millions  of  Americans 
every  year,  he  had  been  visited  by  burglars, 
who  ransacked  his  car.  He  talked,  too,  of 
concern  for  the  safety  of  his  19-year-old 
girlfriend,  Maria  Barros. 

Mr.  Olivelra  paid  <195,  plus  tax,  for  the 
gun  while  the  clerk  completed  a  background 
form.  According  to  California  law,  the  police 
have  15  days  to  check  a  would-be  handgun 
buyer  for  drug  use,  felony  convictions  or 
mental  instabUity.  No  police  warning  was  re- 
ceived, so  on  Oct.  7  Mr.  Olivera  proudly 
picked  up  his  new  gun. 

When,  in  late  December,  Miss  Barros 
began  living  in  the  same  house,  Mr.  Olivelra 
kept  the  gun  by  the  bed.  On  New  Year's 
Eve,  he  showed  the  weapon  off  to  friends 
and  dramatically  fired  five  rounds  into  the 
midnight  sky.  One  bullet  remained. 
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Six  days  later,  or  Friday  night,  the  couple 
got  into  an  argument  over  Miss  Barros's  fi- 
delity. A  few  minutes  later,  she  sought  to 
make  up,  but  Mr.  Olivelra  shoved  her  aside. 
■Get  the  hell  out  of  here"  he  yelled. 

Furious,  Miss  Barros  grabbed  the  g\m, 
pointed  it  at  the  ceiling  and  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. 

Click. 

Then  she  aimed  it  at  her  own  ear.  "Go 
ahead."  said  Mr.  Olivelra. 

Instead.  Miss  Barros  slowly  turned  the 
gun  toward  Mr.  Olivelra  and  fired.  The 
bullet  entered  the  man's  face  just  below  his 
right  eye  and  tore  through  the  brain. 

JAirDAKT  S.— Om  OP  'rHE  FAMILY.  AND  PART  OP 
ITS  GRIEP 

The  Smith  and  Wesson  .38  Special  with  its 
worn  wooden  handle  and  four-inch  barrel 
made  Margaret  Velarde  very  nervous.  She 
didn't  know  where  It  came  from.  But  her  58- 
year-old  husband,  Raymond,  had  had  the 
gun  so  long  it  seemed  like  a  member  of  the 
family.  Since  the  operations  on  his  leg,  how- 
ever, and  the  problems  with  water  on  his 
brain.  Mrs.  Velarde  had  hidden  the  gun  be- 
tween the  mattresses  in  the  bedroom. 

Her  husband  was  frequently  depressed 
and  sometimes  abusive,  which  he  was  on  her 
return  from  a  bar  where  she  had  watched 
the  49ers'  playoff  game  that  afternoon. 
Clay  Hinshaw,  Mrs.  Velarde's  33-year-old 
son  from  another  marriage,  exchanged 
angry  words  with  his  chair-bound  stepfa- 
ther. 

About  7  P.M..  Mrs.  Velarde  was  seen  leav- 
ing. Mr.  Hinshaw  left,  too,  and  wandered 
around  the  apartment  complex.  When  Mrs. 
Velarde  returned  30  minutes  later,  her  arms 
loaded  with  hot  dogs  and  buns,  she  found 
the  door  locked,  which  was  strange.  A 
neighbor  with  keys  opened  the  apartment 
and  stood,  stunned.  The  rug  around  Mr.  Ve- 
larde's chair  was  soaked  in  blood. 

He  had  been  shot  four  times,  in  the  neck, 
chest  and  left  arm.  Detectives  David  Harri- 
son and  Santiago  Trejo  found  the  murder 
weapon,  the  old  gun  tucked  back  between 
the  mattresses.  But  they  were  intrigued  by 
the  locked  door.  The  killer  had  a  key. 

When  the  report  of  a  fatal  shooting  went 
out  on  the  police  radio.  Patrolman  James 
Werkema  recognized  the  Velarde's  Checkers 
Drive  address.  He  remembered  family  dis- 
turbance calls  there.  He  also  remembered 
the  address  of  the  stepson's  female  friend. 

When  the  two  policemen  arrived  at  her 
house,  they  stepped  to  both  sides  of  the 
front  entry,  as  police  officers  instinctively 
do.  in  case  someone  shoots  through  the 
door. 

When  another  officer  was  in  place  in  the 
dark  out  back,  they  knocked. 

Slowly,  the  door  opened.  Standing  there 
was  the  6-foot-3-inch,  230-pound  Mr.  Hin- 
shaw. "I'm  the  one  you  want,"  he  said. 
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-MEN  COME  Ain>  GO  AND  DEATH 
STATS 


As  Detectives  Harrison  and  Trejo  were  ex- 
amining the  Velarde  apartment,  a  gun  with 
no  known  history  that  would  cause  their 
third  assignment  in  as  many  days  was  about 
to  be  carried  Into  a  living  room  on  Wonder- 
ama  Drive. 

About  a  dozen  young  Vietnamese  men  had 
gathered  on  cushions  strewn  about  the  floor 
that  Sunday  evening.  They  talked,  smoked 
cigarettes,  drank  beer,  played  cards  and 
sipped  tea. 

Throughout  the  evening,  some  men  came 
and  left  the  room.  When  Khang  Thuc 
Huynh  returned,  he  casually  pulled  out  a 
Smith    St    Wesson    .357    magnum.    Before 


anyone  could  scream,  he  shot  Hoia  Hal  Le 
three  times  in  the  head  and  once  in  the 
neck.  Then  he  swiftly  put  the  barrel  of  the 
powerful  revolver  Just  in  front  of  his  right 
ear.  The  bullet  blew  off  the  back  of  his 
head. 

Mr.  Huynh  was  one  of  the  city's  two  gim 
suicides  in  January.  Surrounding  Santa 
Clara  County,  with  a  population  of  1.4  mil- 
lion, had  nine  others,  making  it  "a  quite 
normal  month,"  according  to  John  Manok, 
the  medical  examiner's  chief  investigator. 

JANUARY  15— WHAT  PRICE  HONOR?  A  PAYMENT 
IN  BLOOD 

It  began  at  a  traffic  light  as  a  Saturday 
night  scuffle  between  two  youths  on  a  mo- 
torcycle and  others  in  a  car:  one  of  those 
teen-age  confrontations  in  which  more 
words  and  gestures  are  exchanged  then 
punches.  It  ended  24  hours  later  in  front  of 
the  barrel  of  a  12-gauge  Mossl>erg  shotgun. 

Seeking  retaliation  after  the  traffic  co- 
frontation,  the  18  year-old  cycle  driver, 
Scott  Pierce,  and  his  rider,  Luis  Contreras, 
19,  assembled  six  friends  the  next  night  and 
headed  for  a  party  where  the  youths  in  the 
car  were  nmiored  to  be.  On  the  way,  they 
picked  up  another  friend,  Tony  Williams. 

The  party,  with  50  or  60  youths,  was  on 
busy  McLaughlin  Avenue  in  an  impressive 
two-story  house  with  a  front  balcony,  stone 
fence  and  double  front  door.  The  Pierce 
group  was  admitted  only  after  promising  to 
"be  cool."  A  shoving  match  followed. 

The  18-year-old  Mr.  Williams,  nicknamed 
Green  Eyes,  went  out  to  fetch  Anthony  Nel- 
son's new  shotgun  from  the  car.  The  21- 
year-old  had  purchased  the  weapon  on  Oct. 
22  from  a  Big  S  Sporting  Goods  store  for 
about  $200,  saying  it  was  for  self-protection. 
Because  it  is  a  long  gun,  no  wait  is  required. 

Mr.  Nelson  helped  Mr.  Williams  load  the 
weapon,  which  was  then  swung  toward  a 
gathering  of  party-goers  and  fired.  One 
youth  was  wounded. 

Mr.  Williams  then  aimed  the  barrel  at  the 
door  and  fired  again.  But  that  cartridge  did 
not  contain  pellets:  it  held  a  shotgun  slug,  a 
lead  ball  about  the  size  of  a  man's  top 
thumb  joint.  That  slug  blew  a  hole  in  the 
door  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter. 

Behind  the  door  was  Angel  Cevallos,  Jr.,  a 
20-year-old  bystander  trying  to  avoid  the 
trouble  outside.  The  slug  caught  him  in  the 
back  of  the  neck.  It  came  out  his  right  eye. 

Many  fled,  but  the  police  got  descriptions. 
At  the  7  A.M.  roll-call,  officers  were  told  to 
watch  for  a  black  male  named  Tony  Wil- 
liams. "Green  Eyes,"  thought  Sgt.  Randy 
Cooper,  who  knew  him  from  off-duty  securi- 
ty work  at  the  youth's  school.  Sylvandale. 

Sergeant  Cooper  was  working  the  security 
detail  that  morning  at  Cahill  Street  station, 
as  hundreds  of  black  boarded  the  annual 
Freedom  Train  to  a  celebration  in  San  Fran- 
cisco marking  the  birthday  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  In  the  crowd.  Ser- 
geant Cooper  spotted  the  Williams  family. 

"Hey.  Tony."  the  sergeant  said  casually. 
"C'mere." 

JANTJARY  IS— Gim  AGAINST  GUN  IN  EARLY 
MORNING 

After  two  undercover  drug  buys,  simulta- 
neous police  raids  were  set  for  7  A.M.  at 
2606  Lombard  Avenue  and  three  nearby 
houses.  Because  the  residents  were  known 
to  be  heavily  armed  with  pistols,  rifles  and 
at  least  one  double-barrel  shotgun,  officers 
assigned  the  specially  trained  Mobile  Emer- 
gency Response  Group  and  Equipment 
team.  San  Jose's  SWAT  unit. 

Early-rising  neighbors  of  Roosevelt  Wil- 
liams saw  eight  officers  walking  down  the 
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dead-end  street.  But  near  the  end,  they 
melted  Into  the  palms  and  shrubbery 
around  the  Williams  house.  The  officers, 
sweating  in  their  bulletproof  vests,  crouched 
In  the  dim  light,  close  enough  to  read  a  sign 
on  the  door:  "This  House  Guarded  by  Shot- 
gun 3  Nights  Per  Week,  You  Guess  Which 
Three." 

After  four  and  a  half  years  on  the  danger- 
ous Merge  unit,  earning  an  extra  nickel  for 
each  dollar  of  his  salary.  Officer  Jerry 
Smith  was  making  his  last  raid  before  re- 
turning to  regular  patrol  work.  Like  his  col- 
leagues, he  had  slung  over  his  shoulder  an 
MP-5,  a  German  9-mllllmeter  weapon  made 
by  Heckler  &  Koch  that  offers  the  speed 
and  reliability  of  a  powerful  pistol  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  rifle.  Lightweight  and  shiny 
black,  it  can  fire  30  rounds  in  two  seconds, 
but  officers  train  for  weeks  to  squeeze  off 
only  two  bursts  of  two  rounds,  each  enough 
to  "take  out"  any  human  target.  The  lethal 
snub-nosed  weapons  are  normally  kept 
inside  policy  headquarters  and  only  re- 
moved from  special  suitcases  minutes  before 
an  assignment. 

The  William's  two  pit  bulls  were  nowhere 
in  sight  when  a  voice  crackled  through  the 
officers'  earphones,  "GO!"  One  man  kicked 
in  the  door  and  leaped  aside.  Officer  Smith, 
a  family  man  and  eight-year  police  veteran, 
lobbed  in  a  concussion  grenade,  designed  to 
disorient  occupants. 

So  practiced  are  these  teams  that  the  men 
don't  seem  to  move  so  much  as  they  flow. 
Each  had  his  assignment,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
the  third  man  In,  was  to  dart  to  the  back  of 
the  first  floor.  But  Instinct  suggested  delib- 
eration. From  near  the  bathroom,  he  saw  a 
long,  dark  object  moving  slowly  around  the 
bedroom  door. 

"Police!  Drop  it!" 

Then  two  quick  sounds,  like  metal  burps. 

Two  bursts  of  two  rounds  each  went 
through  Mr.  William's  chest.  His  double 
barrel  shotgun,  a  12-gauge  Russian  model 
that  Mr.  Williams  had  purchased  in  1977, 
fell  to  the  floor,  cocked  and  loaded. 

The  police  also  seized  another  12-gauge 
sold  to  someone  else  In  1984,  a  .22  rifle  sold 
to  s(»neone  else  In  1986,  a  .410  shotgun  with 
no  sales  record,  two  .30-callber  rifles  with  no 
records  and  a  .38  pistol  reported  stolen  from 
a  San  Jose  house  In  1978. 

jaitoart  ao— last  plea  for  help:  "help  me, 
cohtrol!" 

It  was  11:55  A.M.,  and  Gene  Simpson,  a 
19-year  veteran  of  San  Jose's  1,019-member 
Police  Department,  was  trying  to  give  his  lo- 
cation to  the  communications  center,  a  rou- 
tine procedure  when  an  officer  leaves  his 
patrol  car.  Although  every  officer  wears  a 
portable  radio,  the  precaution  is  also  an  un- 
stated invitation  to  nearby  colleagues  to 
cruise  by  soon  as  insurance. 

But  this  day  the  dispatcher  asked  Officer 
Simpson,  whose  code  name  is  King  Two,  to 
keep  the  channel  open  for  another  officer 
who  had  Just  stopped  a  suspicious  car. 

Since  Officer  Simpson  was  only  checking 
a  daxed.  homeless  man,  he  did  not  wait  for 
help  and  left  the  car  anyway,  wearing  his 
standard  .357  magnum  and  bulletproof  vest. 
Suddenly,  35  seconds  later: 

"Code  30!" 

It  is  the  universal  signal  of  police  distress. 
The  dispatcher  misunderstood,  and  Officer 
Simpson  repeated: 

"No.  Code  30.  Fifth  and  Santa  Clara." 

The  dispatcher  repeated  "King  Two.  King 
Two.  Man  with  a  gun.  Fifth  and  Clara. 
Units  respond." 

"Negro  male  has  my  pistol!" 
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"Negro  male  with  King  Two's  pistol.  Fifth 
and  Clara.  Units  to  respond." 

In  a  flood,  other  cars  reported  they  were 
racing  to  help.  Though  unarmed,  a  breath- 
less Officer  Simpson  kept  reporting  the  sus- 
pect's whereabouts  as  he  was  being  stalked. 

"By  the  donut  shop!" 

"He's  shooting." 

The  dispatcher  replied  in  code  that  she 
understood:  "Ten-four.  The  male  is  shooting 
the  gun  behind  the  donut  shop." 

"Going  north  on  Santa  Clara  Street." 

"Ten-four.  He's  ruimlng  on  Santa  Clara 
from  Fifth.  What's  the  direction  of  travel?" 

"All  over  the  place  on  Santa  Clara 
Street." 

"Ten-four.  In  front  of  the  doughnut  shop. 
Fifth  and  Clara.  A  male  with  King  Two's  re- 
volver." 

"Help  me.  Control.  Hurry!" 

"Ten-four.  Units,  he  is  shooting.  King 
Two,  have  you  been  hit?  .  .  .  King  Two?  .  .  . 
Be  advised  King  Two  has  been  hit." 

Officer  Simpson  dodged  between  cars  in 
the  donut  shop  parking  lot.  Raising  his 
head  by  a  truck  fender,  the  policeman 
found  himself  staring  down  the  barrel  of  his 
own  gun. 

"I  got  you  now,"  said  the  stranger.  And  he 
fired  into  his  face. 

Within  seconds,  other  officers  arrived  and 
exchanged  gunfire  with  the  suspect.  Pre- 
tending to  fire  his  now  empty  pistol,  the 
man  ran  Into  the  intersection  in  full  view  of 
a  half-dozen  officers  and  fell  in  a  hail  of 
gunfire,  hit  by  28  bullets  and  shotgun  pel- 
lets. He  was  Dale  Randell  Connors,  the  35- 
year-old  son  of  a  retired  policeman  in  Alton, 
111.  He  had  Just  been  released  from  a  15-day 
jail  sentence  for  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Only  as  officers  approached  the  body  did 
they  realize  that  a  second  patrolman,  39- 
year-old  Gordon  Silva,  was  lying  fataUy 
wounded  nearby.  He  had  tried  to  call  for 
help  on  another  radio  channel.  A  ricochet- 
ing police  shotgun  pellet  had  severed  his 
aorta. 

Moments  later,  a  shaken  Chief  McNamara 
arrived.  The  son  and  brother  of  New  York 
City  patrolmen.  Mr.  McNamara  himself 
walked  a  beat  in  Harlem  for  10  years.  This 
was  his  third  day  back  at  work  after  medical 
leave  for  problems.  On  his  first  day  back,  a 
man  named  Patrick  Purdy  had  opened  up 
with  an  assault  rifle  on  a  schoolyard  In 
nearby  Stockton,  killing  five  children. 

JANUARY  2 1— SETTLING  A  GRUDGE  OVER  A  MESST 
CAT 

Later  on  Jan.  20.  Jerry  Demilte,  a  20-year- 
old  unemployed  car  salesman,  confronted 
his  roommate,  Michael  Hulsey,  a  20-year-old 
unemployed  laborer,  in  their  small,  stucco 
house  on  Ardls  Drive.  The  dispute  was  over 
whose  turn  it  was  to  clean  up  some  cat  drop- 
pings on  the  rug. 

The  cat  mess  was  forgotten  as  the  evening 
wore  on,  but  the  hard  feelings  were  not. 
Friends  arrived  with  more  beer.  Twice,  wit- 
nesses recalled,  the  men  got  Into  shoving 
matches.  After  the  first.  Virginia  Henzle  re- 
membered, Mr.  Hulsey  threatened  to  kill  his 
roommate  and  pulled  out  a  .38  Smith  tt 
Wesson  revolver. 

Computerized  state  and  Federal  records 
show  that  the  weapon,  a  model  very  famil- 
iar to  homicide  detectives  like  Jeff  Ouimet, 
was  first  sold  at  a  Southern  California  store 
on  Jan.  15.  1976.  But  so  loose  are  the  re- 
quired reports  in  the  United  SUtes— sales 
between  private  individuals  are  not  even  re- 
corded—that the  authorities  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  It  got  into  Mr.  Hulsey's  hands. 

After  the  second  shoving  match,  Mr. 
Hulsey  picked  up  the  gun  from  his  dresser. 
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He  fired  six  times  into  Mr.  Demllte's  chest 
and  fled.  Within  an  hour,  Mr.  Hulsey  sur- 
rendered at  a  friend's  house.  The  pistol  was 
in  his  truck. 

JANUARY  as— A  PAVORITE  PISTOL.  A  DEADLY 
ILLUSION 

Walter  McCabe  led  a  troubled  life  after 
his  mother  and  father  left  him  with  grand- 
parents as  a  child.  For  nearly  34  years  he 
had  been  in  trouble,  fighting,  drinking, 
taking  drugs. 

A  long  criminal  record  would  show  up  one 
day  on  the  desk  of  Sgt.  Steve  Ronco.  But 
then  Mr.  McCabe's  troubles  would  stop  for  a 
while.  He'd  work  hard  at  a  new  job  and  save 
money. 

He  always  loved  guns,  especially  if  they 
had  some  history,  like  the  19th-century 
Winchester  rifle  he  owned  until  it  was 
stolen.  Or  the  antique  pistol  that  resembled 
a  German  Luger. 

Late  in  January,  his  companion.  Kari  Wil- 
liams, saw  a  change.  "Something  snapped," 
she  said.  "He  was  giving  up  on  everything 
and  talked  crazy  about  hurting  people." 

On  Jan.  25,  Miss  Williams  and  Mr. 
McCabe's  close  cousin.  James  Rocca,  took 
Mr.  McCabe  to  a  psychiatric  unit.  The  next 
morning,  however,  he  was  released  and  ap- 
peared at  Miss  Williams's  workplace  to 
borrow  her  white  Toyota  pickup.  Two  days 
earlier,  he  had  caused  a  scene,  asking  her 
where  she  had  hidden  his  German  pistol.  To 
avoid  trouble,  she  lent  him  the  truck, 
hoping  that  would  keep  him  from  smoking 
any  more  of  the  hallucinogen  PCP,  his  cur- 
rent addiction. 

About  7  P.M.,  Patrolman  Mark  Airhart 
heard  a  radio  call  about  armed  robberies  on 
Lido  Street:  suspect  last  seen  In  a  white 
Toyota  pickup  truck.  A  block  away.  Officer 
Airhart  spotted  the  truck  in  front  of  an  au- 
toparts  store  and  radioed  for  help. 

With  the  door  open  and  motor  running, 
the  vehicle  looked  abandoned.  As  the  officer 
approached,  he  glanced  at  the  store.  Cus- 
tomers and  clerks,  some  with  raised  hands, 
were  staring  at  a  man  taking  money  from 
the  cash  register  and  holding  a  gim  in  his 
right  hand. 

Two  other  officers  arrived.  Fearing  a  hos- 
tage situation,  they  waited  for  the  robber  to 
leave  the  store. 

He  walked  across  the  lot  without  appear- 
ing to  notice  the  officers  crouching  by  their 
cars. 

"Police!  Drop  it!"  Mr.  Airhart  shouted. 
The  man  stopped.  The  order  was  repeated. 

Instead,  he  started  to  turn  toward  them 
and  raise  the  pistol.  The  officers  fired  their 
magnums  simultaneously  several  times. 

Mr.  McCabe  fell  with  two  holes  in  his 
head.  In  his  hand  was  his  favorite  old  pistol. 
It  was  not  loaded  and  the  trigger  was 
broken. 

THE  AFTERMATH:  DEATHS  TO  NIGHTMARES 

For  many  involved  in  these  fatal  Inci- 
dents, the  shootings  were  only  the  begin- 
ning. All  the  accused  are  in  custody  or  on 
ball.  On  April  7,  after  long  negotiations  with 
Deputy  District  Attorney  Ken  McCullough, 
Maria  Barros  pleaded  guilty  to  involuntary 
manslaughter  and  likely  faces  two  to  four 
years  in  prison. 

Hearings  have  yet  to  be  held  in  the  Ceval- 
los,  Velarde  and  Demilte  shootings.  With 
tests  on  the  Vietnamese  murder-suicide 
showing  both  men  with  cocaine  in  their 
blood,  that  case  is  considered  closed.  "We 
never  did  get  a  motive,"  said  Detective 
Trejo. 

Families  of  the  shooters  and  the  victims 
still  struggle  In  private  to  grasp  their  loss. 
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Officer  Simpaon  left  a  wife  and  an  18-year- 
old  son.  Officer  Sllva  a  flnanc«e.  Miss  Wil- 
liams says  Mr.  McCabe  cave  police  no  choice 
that  evening.  Mr.  McCabe's  grandmother 
believes  she  has  seen  him  since  the  shoot- 
ing. He  is  smiling  and  sits  in  his  favorite 
chair. 

Grand  Juries  have  exonerated  all  the  offi- 
cers involved.  Each  was  given  time  off  and 
offered  psychiatric  counseling.  "You  feel  so 
empty  at  first. "  said  Officer  Airhart.  who 
went  into  policework  because  he  wanted  to 
help  people.  Patrolman  Airhart  is  sleeping 
better  now.  although  every  once  in  a  while 
the  shooting  dreams  return. 

Holiday  lights  still  decorate  the  empty 
Ollveira  house.  The  Demllte  home  has  been 
remodeled  and  is  on  sale  for  $245,000.  Life 
goes  on  in  the  parliing  lot  where  Officer 
Simpson  died,  with  nightly  arrests  for  solic- 
iting and  panhandling.  And  three  more  sur- 
plus Sacramento  Police  Department  .38's 
are  still  available  on  the  end  shelf  at  Reed's. 
"Just  be  a  good  boy  and  bring  your  money," 
a  salesman  told  a  recent  shopper. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
RxcoRD  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
January  18.  1989.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Mkethigs  Scheduled 

APRIL  19 
9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy  and   operational    requirements   of 
the    maritime    oriented    unified    com- 
mands and  VS.  Forces.  Korea. 

SR-222 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recent  oil  spUl 
In    Prince    William    Sound,    and    to 
review  the  adequacy  of  efforts  to  pre- 
vent air  and  water  pollution  at  the 
Trmna-Alaska  Pipeline's  Valdez  terml- 
naL 

SH-216 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Houae 
OonunlUee   on   Veterana'   Affairs   to 
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review  legislative  recommendations  of 
AMVETS.  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica. Veterans  of  World  War  I,  and  the 
Non-Commissioned  Officers  Associa- 
tion. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  motor  carrier 
safety. 

SR-2S3 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  on  S.  386.  to  control 
the  sale  and  use  of  assault  weapons. 

SD-234 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  improve  agricultural  programs. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  defense 
programs. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Finance 
To    continue    hearings    to    review    and 
evaluate  certain  child  care  proposals. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  UNESCO. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  345.  to 
grant  employees  family  and  temporary 
medical  leave  under  certain  circum- 
stances. S.  372.  to  provide  certain  re- 
settlement assistance  for  certain  Cen- 
tral Americans,  and  to  consider  the 
nominations  of  James  O.  Mason,  of 
Georgia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for 
Health.  Nancy  Mohr  Kennedy,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  for  Legislation,  and  John  T. 
Sanders,  to  be  under  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

SD-430 
1:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  future  of 
U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

SD-419 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  territo- 
rial and  international  affairs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture   and   Related   Agencies   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Suh- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  83,  to  establish 
the  amount  of  costs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  uranium  enrichment 
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program  that  have  not  previously  been 
recovered  from  enrichment  customers 
in  the  charges  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  its  customers. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  198.  the  Copy- 
right Act  to  protect  certain  computer 
programs. 

SD-226 
3:00  p.m. 
Senate  Impeachment  Trial  Committee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  fiuther  de- 
liberate on  the  pretrial  Issues  in  the 
impeachment  of  Judge  Alcee  L.  Hast- 
ings. 

EF-100.  Capitol 

APRIL  20 

8:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  military  strate- 
gy and  operational  requirements  of 
the  unified  commands  oriented  to 
Third  World  defense  and  unconven- 
tional warfare. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture   and   Related   Agencies   Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

SD-116 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  7,  S.  56,  S.  137, 
S.  242,  S.  326.  S.  330,  S.  332,  S.  359,  and 
S.  597,  bills  to  provide  for  spending 
limits  and  public  financing  for  Federal 
elections. 

SR-301 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    U.S.    Civil 
Rights   Commission's  effects   on   the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  566,  to  authorize 
a  new  corporation  to  support  State 
and  local  strategies  for  achieving  more 
affordable  housing,  and  to  increase 
homeownership. 

SD-S38 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  318,  to  facilitate 
the  national  distribution  and  utiliza- 
tion of  coal. 

SD-366 
Finance 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Comt>etitiveness  Act  of  1988. 

SD-215 
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Related   Agencies   Sub- 


Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  an  interna- 
tional environmental  agenda  for  the 
101st  Congress. 

S]>419 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Michael  W.  ParreU,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

SD-342 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture   and 
committee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  83.  to  estab- 
lish the  amount  of  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  uranimn  enrich- 
ment program  that  have  not  previous- 
ly  been   recovered   from   enrichment 
customers  in  the  charges  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  its  customers. 

SD-366 
Finance 

Medicare  and  Long-Term  Care  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  physician  pay- 
ment reforms  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. 

SD-215 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal 
years   1990  and  1991  for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

SH-219 

3:15  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Projection  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  in  open  and  closed  ses- 
sion on  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1990  and 
1991  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
(focusing  on  submarine  shipbuilding. 

SR-222 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nomination  of 
Constance  Homer,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
iHealth  and  Human  Services. 
I  SD-215 

Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  independent  agency 
sUtus  for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
itration. 

SD-215 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  promote  and  encourage  national 
and  community  service,  including  S.  3, 
S.  232,  S.  322,  S.  382.  S.  408,  S.  539.  S. 
540.  S.  541.  S.  576,  and  S.  650. 

SD-430 
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MAYl 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  focusing  on  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

SD-I92 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  focusing  on  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

SD-192 

MAY  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  global  warming  and 
Corporate     Average     F\iel     Economy 
(CAJPE)  standards. 

SR-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  83,  to  estab- 
lish the  amount  of  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  uranium  enrich- 
ment program  that  have  not  previous- 
ly  been   recovered   from   enrichment 
customers  in  the  charges  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  its  customers. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  European  Com- 
munity's (EC)  program  to  complete  its 
internal  market  by  1992. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East,  Pakistan,  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  247,  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
State  energy  and  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

SD-366 
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MATS 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  risk  re- 
tention. 

SR-253 

MAY  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  694,  to  extend 
the  authority  for  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve. 

SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  rural  hospitals  and 
their  ability  to  deliver  health  care  to 
Medicare  recipients. 

SD-215 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 


UMI 
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MAYS 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  certain  programs  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies. 

8D-192 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  for  the  Etepartments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 

MAY  9 
10:00  ajn. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  impact  of  Section 
89  nondiscrimination  rules  applicable 
to  employer-provided  fringe  benefits. 

SD-215 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  inter- 
national narcotics. 

SD-192 

MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-192 

MATH 

9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  rural  development. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Ai>proprlations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  trans- 
portation trust  funds 

SD-138 

MAY  12 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

lAbor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Hm«t.e«  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs    of    the    Departments    of 
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Labor,   Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  National  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SR-301 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
within  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

SR-301 

MAY  15 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-138 

MAY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  rural  develop- 
ment. 

SR-332 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General, 
Office  of  Disaster  Assistance,  and 
American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad. 

SD-116 

MAY  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  trading  practices 
in  the  commodity  futures  markets. 

SR-332 

MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation,  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion, Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  Export- Import  Bank. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
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velopment    and    certain    independent 
agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  19 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

SI>-116 

JUNEl 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711,  S. 
712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referendimi 
on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SD-106 
1:30  p.m. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  refu- 
gees and  migration. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SD-106 

jnNE2 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SD-106 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
diun  on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SD-106 

JUNE6 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 

JUNE7 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse 
prevention. 

SD-342 
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JUNES 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Peder- 
i  il  Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 

JUNE  13 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 
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CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  18 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Legislative  Branch. 

SD-116 

APRIL  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  trade  and  technolo- 
gy Issues. 

SD-342 


6831 

APRIL  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

SD-192 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ri«c«rfay,  April  18,  1989 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Lamar  N.  Denkins, 
pastoral  counselor,  Anniston,  AL,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord  our  God!  The  Psalmist  In  the 
Old  Testament  cried  for  all  creation  to 
be  still  and  know  that  You  are  God. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  of  our  Nation 
had  the  wisdom  to  acknowledge  Your 
presence  in  the  early  providence  of 
our  Nation. 

Today  as  this  session  begins  we  con- 
tinue that  great  tradition  and  ask 
Your  divine  favor  upon  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  day. 

On  this  special  day  the  people  of  the 
Third  District  of  Alabama  will  take 
the  mantle  the  late  Congressman  Bill 
Nichols  wore  with  great  distinction 
and  pass  it  to  Congressman-elect  Glen 
Browder.  May  a  special  dispensation 
of  divine  grace  be  upon  him  as  he  ac- 
cepts this  special  trust  bestowed  by  his 
constituents. 

In  the  name  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand 
a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  yeas  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  290.  nays 
102.  answered  "present"  2.  not  voting 
38.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  30] 
YEAS— 290 


Ackennan 

Atkins 

BevUl 

AkiLkA 

AuColn 

BUbrmy 

Alexander 

Barnard 

Bo«s 

Andenon 

Batcman 

Bonlor 

Andrewi 

Bates 

Borskl 

AnUiony 

Betlenson 

Bosco 

AppJetBte 

Bennett 

Boxer 

Archer 

Bereuter 

Brennan 

Av«n 

Bennan 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Hochbrueckner 

Pickett 

Brown  (CA) 

Hopkins 

Pickle 

Bruce 

Houghton 

Porter 

Bryant 

Hoyer 

Poshard 

Bustamante 

Hubbard 

Price 

Byron 

Huckaby 

PurseU 

Callahan 

Huches 

QuUlen 

Campbell  (CA) 

Hutto 

RahaU 

Campbell  (CO) 

Jenkins 

Rangel 

Cardln 

Johnson  (SD) 

Ravenel 

Carper 

Johnston 

Ray 

Carr 

Jones  (GA) 

Regula 

Chapman 

Jones  (NO 

Richardson 

Clarke 

Jontz 

Rlnaldo 

Coelho 

Kanjorski 

Rltter 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kaptur 

Robinson 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kasich 

Roe 

CoUlns 

Kastenmeier 

Rohrabacher 

Combest 

Kennedy 

Rose 

Conte 

Kennelly 

Rostenkowskl 

Conyers 

KUdee 

Rowland  (CT) 

CosteUo 

Kleczka 

Rowland  (OA) 

Coyne 

Kostmayer 

Roybal 

Crockett 

LaFalce 

RUSBO 

Darden 

Lancaster 

Sabo 

Davb 

Lantos 

Saikl 

de  laOarea 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sangmelster 

DeFazlo 

Lehman  (FL) 

Sarpalius 

Derrick 

Leiand 

Savage 

DeWlne 

Lent 

Sawyer 

Dicks 

Levin  (MI) 

Saxton 

DlngeU 

Levine  (CA) 

Scheuer 

Olxon 

Lewis  (GA) 

Schlff 

Donnelly 

Upinski 

Schulze 

Livingston 

Schumer 

Uoyd 

Sharp 

Duncan 

Long 

Shumway 

Durbln 

Lowey  (NY) 

Shuster 

Dwyer 

Luken.  Thomas 

Sisisky 

Dymally 

Man  ton 

Skaggs 

Dyson 

Markey 

Skeen 

Early 

Martinez 

Skelton 

Rckart 

Masoli 

Slattery 

Edwards  (CA) 

McOoakey 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Engel 

McDade 

Smith  (FL) 

EncUsh 

McOermott 

Smith  (lA) 

Erdrelch 

McHugh 

Smith  (NE) 

Espy 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Evans 

McNulty 

Smith  (VT) 

Fascell 

Meyers 

Solarz 

Pawell 

Mfume 

Spence 

Pazlo 

MlUer  (CA) 

Spratt 

Felghan 

Miller  (WA) 

Stallings 

Ptah 

MineU 

Stark 

Flake 

Moakley 

Stenholm 

Flippo 

MoUohan 

stokes 

PocUetU 

Montgomery 

Studds 

Foley 

Moody 

Swift 

Ford  (MI) 

Moorhead 

Synar 

Frank 

Morella 

Tallon 

Fremel 

Morrison  (CT) 

Tanner 

Prort 

Morrison  (WA) 

Tauzln 

Oallo 

Mrazek 

Thomas  (OA) 

Garcia 

Myers 

Gaydos 

Nagle 

Torricelli 

Oejdenson 

Natcher 

Towns 

Gibbons 

Neal  (MA) 

Traf  leant 

OiUmor 

Neal  (NO 

Traxler 

GUman 

Nelson 

Udall 

Glncrlch 

Nowak 

Dnsoeld 

GUckman 

Dakar 

Valentine 

Gonzalez 

Oberstar 

Vento 

Gordon 

Obey 

Vlaclosky 

Gradlson 

Olln 

Volkmer 

Grant 

Ortiz 

Walgren 

Ouarinl 

Owens  (NY) 

Watklns 

Gunderson 

Owens  (UT) 

Waxman 

Hall  (OH) 

Packard 

Weiss 

HallCTX) 

Pallone 

Whitten 

Hamilton 

PanetU 

WUliams 

Harris 

Parker 

Wilson 

Hawkins 

Patterson 

Wise 

Hayes  (IL> 

Payne  (VA) 

Wolpe 

Hayes  (LA) 

Pease 

Wyden 

Hefner 

Peloci 

Wylle 

Hertel 

Penny 

Yates 

Hller 

Perkins 

Yatron 

Hoacland 

Petri 

NAYS- 102 

Annunsio 

Herger 

Ridge 

Armey 

Holloway 

Roberts 

Baker 

Hunter 

Rogers 

Ballenger 

Intaofe 

Roukema 

Barton 

Ireland 

Schaefer 

Bentley 

Jacobs 

Schroeder 

BillraUs 

James 

Schuette 

BUley 

Kyi 

Sensenbrenner 

Roehlert 

Lagomarsino 

Shays 

Brown  (CO) 

Leach  (lA) 

Sikorskl 

Buechner 

Lewis  (CA) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Bunning 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (MS) 

dinger 

Ughtfoot 

Smith  (TX) 

Coble 

Lukens,  Donald 

Smith.  Denny 

Coughlin 

Machtley 

(OR) 

Courier 

Madlgan 

Smith.  Robert 

Cox 

Marlenee 

(NH) 

Craig 

Martin  (ID 

Smith,  Robert 

Crane 

Martin  (NY) 

(OR) 

Datmemeyer 

McCandless 

Snowe 

Dickinson 

McCoUum 

Solomon 

Doman  (CA) 

McCrery 

Stangeland 

Douglas 

McEwen 

Steams 

Dreier 

McOrath 

Stump 

Emerson 

McMillan  (NO 

Sundquist 

Fields 

Michel 

Tauke 

GaUegly 

MiUer  (OH) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Gekas 

Molinari 

Upton 

Ooodling 

Murphy 

Vucanovich 

Goss 

Nlelson 

Walker 

Orandy 

Oxley 

Walsh 

Hancock 

Parris 

Weber 

Hastert 

Pashayan 

Wheat 

Hefley 

Paxon 

Wolf 

Henry 

Rhodes 

Young  (FL) 

ANSWERED  •■PRESENT"-2 

Clay 

Matsui 

NOT  VOTING- 

-38 

Bartlett 

Oreen 

McCurdy 

Boucher 

Hammerschmidt  Murtha 

Burton 

Hansen 

Payne  (NJ) 

Chandler 

Hatcher 

Pepper 

Clement 

Horton 

Roth 

Cooper 

Hyde 

Schneider 

DeLay 

Johnson  (CT) 

Shaw 

Dell  urns 

Kolbe 

Staggers 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kolter 

Vander  Jagt 

Florio 

Laughlln 

Weldon 

PordCTN) 

Leath  (TX) 

Whlttaker 

Gephardt 

Lowery  (CA) 

Young  (AK) 

Gray 

Mavroules 

D  1224 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Goss]  to  come  forward  and  lead  us  in 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag. 

Mr.  GOSS  led  the  Pledge  of  AUe- 
giance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
Ood,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


UMI 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  ttw  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  ratlier  ttian  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washingtom,  DC, 

ApTill7,1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

The    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dea»  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Certificate 
of  Election  received  from  the  Honorable 
Glen  Browder,  Secretary  of  State,  State  of 
Alabama  certifying  that,  according  to  the 
official  returns  of  the  Special  Election  held 
on    April    4.    1989,    the    Honorable    Glen 
Browder  was  elected  to  the  Office  of  Repre- 
senUtive  in  Congress  from  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Alabama. 
With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNif  Au>  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

State  of  Alabama 
I.  Glen  Browder,  Secretary  of  State,  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  having  custody  of  the 
Great  and  Principal  Seal  of  said  State,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  pages  hereto  at- 
tached contain  a  true,  accurate  and  literal 
copy  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  certificate  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  regarding  the  Special  Gener- 
al Election  held  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  in  the  State  of  Alabama  on  Tues- 
day, April  4,  1989.  The  same  appears  on  file 
and  of  record  in  this  office. 

State  of  Alabama— Proclamation  by  the 
Governor 

Whereas,  a  Special  General  Election  was 
held  In  the  Third  Congressional  District  in 
the  State  of  Alabama  on  Tuesday,  April  4, 
1989,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Stetes  Congress  for 
the  Third  Congressional  District  in  the 
State  of  Alabama:  and 

Whereas,  Alabama  Code  Section  17-14-20 
(1975)  requires  that  all  of  the  election  re- 
turns sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  must, 
within  fifteen  days  after  such  election,  be 
opened  and  counted  in  the  presence  of  the 
Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Attorney  General,  or  two  of  them;  and 

Whereas,  on  Wednesday,  April  12,  1989. 
said  election  returns  so  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  were,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Governor,  Attorney  General,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  opened  and  tabulated;  and 

Whereas,  it  apijears  from  said  tabulation 
that  the  votes  cast  in  said  election  were  as 
follows: 

For  Alabama  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict: 

Glen  Browder,  Democrat,  received  47,294. 

John  Rice,  Republican,  received  25,142. 

Jim  Corley  (write-in),  received  1. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Guy  Hunt,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  do  hereby  proclaim 
that  the  following  person  has  been  elected 
to  the  office  named  and  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive commission  as  such,  that  is  to  say: 

For  Alabama  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Glen  Browder  (D). 

The  State  of  Alabama.  Department  of 

State 
I,  Olen  Browder,  Secretary  of  State,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  17-14-24  of  the  Code 


of  Alabama.  1975,  do  hereby  certify  that  as 
shown  by  the  returns  of  the  Election  on  file 
in  this  office  Glen  Browder  was  elected 
Member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  Third  Congressional 
District  at  the  Special  Election  held  in  this 
state  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  day  of  April,  1989. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  THE  HONORA- 
BLE GLEN  BROWDER.  OF  ALA- 
BAMA, AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  a  significant 
moment.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, the  Honorable  Glen  Browder, 
kin(ily  step  forward  and  take  the  oath 
of  office. 

Mr.  BROWDER  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
office. 

The  SPEAKER.  Congratulations; 
you  are  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
GLEN  BROWDER 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  suid  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  therein  extrane- 
ous material.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  to  rise  today  to  introduce  our 
newest  colleague.  Congressman  Glen 
Browser,  of  Jacksonville,  who  will 
represent  Alabama's  Third  Congres- 
sional District. 

This  is  the  district  which  our  friend 
Bill  Nichols  served  so  faithfully  until 
his  death  last  December.  We  all  know 
those  are  some  mighty  big  shoes  to  fill 
and  that  no  one  can  ever  really  take 
Bill  Nichols'  place. 

But,  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
Glen  Browder.  In  fact,  he  reminds  me 
of  Bill  Nichols  when  he  first  came  to 
Congress.  He  is  soft  spoken,  but  he  has 
strong  leadership  qualities.  He  is  a 
man  of  integrity  who  will  dedicate 
himself  to  serving  his  constitutents, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

Our  newest  Member.  He  taught  po- 
litical science  at  Jacksonville  State 
University  and  served  in  the  Alabama 
State  Legislature.  In  1986.  he  was 
elected  to  be  Alabama's  secretary  of 
State  and  served  in  that  post  until 
now. 

I  know  that  Glen  Browder  will  be  a 
most  outstanding  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  certainly  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  during  the  remainder  of 
the  101st  Congress  and  I  hope  that  all 
my  colleagues  will  take  the  opportimi- 
ty  to  welcome  him  to  Washington. 
Glen  Browder:  Biographical  Profile 

Glen  Browder  has  bridged  the  gap  be- 
tween classroom  political  science  and  real- 
world  government. 

As  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Jack- 
sonvUle  State  University  for  sixteen  years. 
Dr.  Browder  taught  thousands  of  Alabama 
college  students  the  important  principles  of 
American  democracy.  Now  as  a  U.S.  Con- 


gressman. Representative  Browder  plays  a 
key  role  in  America's  governmental  process. 

Browder  believes  that  his  two  careers 
have  worked  hand-in-hand.  His  years  as  a 
teacher  have  helped  him  understand  the 
issues  facing  our  country,  and  his  service  as 
a  Congressman  (and  previously  as  Ala- 
bama's Secretary  of  State  and  a  state  legis- 
lator) has  helped  him  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tuntities  and  responsibilities  of  political 
leadership. 

"Leadership  is  not  simply  malung  bold  de- 
cisions and  giving  orders.  Political  leader- 
ship means  addressing  public  problems  and 
then  helping  citizens  deal  with  those  prob- 
lems. To  do  this,  you  have  to  use  both  the 
powers  of  your  office  and  your  own  personal 
powers  of  persuasion;  and  you  have  to  re- 
spect the  views  of  those  who  represent  dif- 
ferent viewpoints.  But,  most  imp>ortantly. 
you  have  faith  in  the  collective  'goodness'  of 
the  people." 

Browder's  priority  as  Secretary  of  State 
was  clean  elections  and  progressive  adminis- 
tration. He  wrote  and  helt>ed  pass  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Act  (1988)  which  re- 
quires financial  disclosure  by  elected  offi- 
cials, candidates,  and  political  action  com- 
mittees; and  he  automated  that  constitu- 
tional office  without  additional  taxpayer 
funds.  As  a  state  representative,  Browder 
championed  a  variety  of  reform-oriented 
legislation.  He  promoted  improvements  in 
Alabama's  election  laws,  and  he  was  the  pri- 
mary sponsor  of  some  major  education 
reform  legislation  and  a  program  which 
forces  lawbrealcers  to  pay  compensation  to 
innocent  victims  of  crime. 

Browder  was  bom  In  Sumter,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  attended  Presbyterian  College 
(B.A.  in  History)  and  Emory  University 
(M.A.  and  Ph.  D.  in  Political  Science).  His 
occupational  background  includes  work  as 
an  investigator  with  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  Sportswriter  for  the  Atlan- 
ta Journal.  He  came  to  Jacksonville  State 
University  directly  from  graduate  school 
and  has  been  a  member  of  that  institution 
since  1971.  An  active  political  scientist,  he  is 
currently  on  leave  of  absence  without  pay 
from  JSU.  He  served  one  term  in  the  Ala- 
bama House  of  Representatives  (1982-86) 
prior  to  his  election  as  Secretary  of  State 
(1987-89). 

Browder,  46,  and  his  wife,  Becky,  have 
been  married  for  twenty-two  years;  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  14  year-old  Jenny  Rebec- 
ca. The  family  holds  membership  in  Jack- 
sonville First  United  Methodist  Church  and 
resides  in  Jacksonville. 


I   PLEDGE   TO    BEAR   TRUE   AND 

FAITHFUL       ALLEGIANCE       TO 

THE     CONSTITUTION     OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.    BROWDER    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  take  this  oath 
with  seriousness,  with  personal  grati- 
tude to  my  family,  with  commitment 
to  the  people  of  the  Third  District  of 
Alabama,  with  reverence  to  our  former 
Congressman  and  your  colleague  Bill 
Nichols,  with  great  respect  to  this  in- 
stitution and  with  the  request  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  help  me,  as 
this  oath  prescribes,  to  bear  true  and 
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faithful  allegiance  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  DELEGA- 
TION TO  ATTEND  MEETING  OF 
THE  CANADA-UNITED  STATES 
INTER-PARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  22  U.S.C.  276d,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Gejdenson  of  Connecticut, 
chairman; 

Mr.  Fascell  of  Florida,  vice  chair- 
man: 
Bftr.  Hamiltoh  of  Indiana: 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  of  Texas; 
Mr.  Oberstar  of  Minnesota; 
Mr.  LaFalce  of  New  York; 
Mr.  KosTUAYER  of  Pennsylvania: 
Mr.  Broomtield  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  HoRTON  of  New  York; 
Mr.  STAHGELAifD  of  Minnesota: 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York;  and 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  TO 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  LIBRARY  AND  INFOR- 
MATION SCIENCES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
5  of  Public  Law  100-382.  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  following  individual  on  the 
part  of  the  House  as  a  member  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Sciences  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon: 

Mr.  Gordon  Ambach. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  2.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  and 
for  other  purpoaea. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
to  restore  the  minimum  wage  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  rate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," and  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 


PROVIDING  FOR  PARTICIPA- 
TION OF  MEMBERS  OF  BOTH 
HOUSES         IN  CEREMONIES 

MARKING  200TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
U.S.  CONSTITUTIONAL  FORM 
OF  GOVERNMENT 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
96)  providing  for  psuticipation  by  dele- 
gations of  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  in  ceremonies  to  be  held  in 
April  1989  in  New  York  City  marking 
the  200th  anniversaries  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Constitution  as  the 
form  of  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  convening  of  the  First  Con- 
gress, the  inauguration  of  President 
George  Washington,  and  the  proposal 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  96 

Whereas  the  Constitution  officially 
became  the  form  of  government  of  the 
United  Sutes  on  March  4,  1789; 

Whereas  the  First  Congress  convened  In 
New  York  City  on  March  4.  1789; 

Whereas  New  York  City  served  as  the  first 
capital  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  George  Washington  was  inaugu- 
rated as  the  first  President  of  the  United 
sutes  In  New  York  City  on  AprU  30,  1789; 

Whereas  while  meeting  in  New  York  City, 
the  first  Congress  passed  legislation  creat- 
ing the  executive  departments  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  Federal  court 
system;  and 

Whereas  while  meeting  in  New  York  City, 
the  first  Congress,  under  the  leadership  of 
Representative  James  Madison  of  Virginia, 
framed  and  proposed  to  the  States  the  ten 
constitutional  amendments  known  today  as 
the  Bill  of  RighU:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
tthe  Senate  concurringK  That  (a)  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Minority  Leaders  and  the 
Bicentennial  Committee  Chairmen  of  their 
respective  Houses,  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  appoint  Members  of  their  respec- 
tive Houses  to  serve  on  a  delegation  of 
Members  of  the  Congress,  which  will  take 
part  In  ceremonies  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  in  April  1989  commemorating  the 
200th  anniversaries  of  the  implementation 
of  the  Constitution  as  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  convening  of 
the  First  Congress,  the  inauguration  of 
George  Washington  as  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  proposal  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  as  the  first  ten  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  and  shall  Invite  the 
President  to  Join  the  delegation  in  partici- 
pating in  the  ceremonies. 

(b)  The  specific  planning  of  the  ceremo- 
nies described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  co- 
ordinated directly  with  the  Historian  of  the 
Senate,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  the  Historian  of  the 


House  of  Representatives,  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mrs.  BOGGS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  [Mrs.  Boocs]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution provides  for  the  participation 
by  delegations  from  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  the  ceremonies  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  New  York  City  the  last 
weekend  in  April  to  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  inauguration 
of  George  Washington  as  the  Nation's 
first  President  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  our  Government  under  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution. 

The  resolution  empowers  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  in  consultation 
with  the  Republican  leadership  and 
the  House  and  Senate  Bicentennial 
Commissions,  to  designate  delegations 
to  participate  in  the  New  York  City 
ceremonies  later  this  month.  Respon- 
sibility for  coordinating  this  effort  is 
vested  with  the  House  and  Senate  his- 
torians. 

Legislation  with  virtually  the  same 
effect,  with  only  a  slight  difference  in 
wording,  passed  the  House  and  Senate 
last  year  as  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 115.  There  were  162  House  co- 
sponsors  and  the  vote  in  the  House 
was  421  to  0.  We  must  revisit  this 
matter  again  this  year  because  the  del- 
egation was  not  appointed  during  the 
100th  Congress,  therefore  the  101st 
Congress  must  give  its  approval. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you 
watched  television,  heard  the  radio  or 
saw  the  newspapers,  but  on  Simday 
there  began  a  reenactment  of  George 
Washington's  journey  to  the  Federal 
Hall  in  New  York  City  for  his  inaugu- 
ration. It  began  at  Mount  Vernon  and 
traveled  through  Alexandria  and 
Georgetown  last  Sunday  and  Monday. 
The  reenactment  will  conclude  with 
the  oath-taking  in  New  York  City  on 
Sunday,  April  30,  and  in  related  fes- 
tivities sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Commission,  there  will  be  fireworks, 
concerts,  and  a  tall  ships  flotilla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  has 
been  cleared  with  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  with 
the  Republican  leadership,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  approval. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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APPOINTMENT     OF     CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  2.  FAIR  LABOR  STAND- 
ARDS AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  restore  the  minimum  wage 
to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 

FREFCRENTIAL  MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  OFTERED 
BY  MR.  DANNEMEYER 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  movcs  that  the  manag- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  bill,  H.R.  2,  are  hereby  in- 
structed to  agree  to  section  204  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members,  one  of  the  growing  con- 
troversial matters  that  all  of  us  must 
confront  in  this  Congress  is  the  grow- 
ing awareness  on  the  part  of  senior 
citizens  of  America  that  the  cata- 
strophic bill  that  we  passed  last  year 
will  assure  a  significant  tax  increase  to 
be  experienced  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
senior  citizens  across  this  country. 
This  motion  that  this  Member  from 
California  has  filed  at  the  desk  to  in- 
struct conferees  will  have  the  effect  of 
permitting  those  of  us  in  this  House  to 
go  (Ml  record  as  supporting  holding 
hearings  on  this  subject  during  this 
Congress.  That  is  what  the  thrust  of 
this  motion  is  all  about. 

The  technical  way  of  reaching  that 
is  to  instruct  our  conferees  to  agree  to 
a  provision  that  was  adopted  in  the 
Senate  that  expressly  does  nor  re- 
quests the  same  thing,  namely  to  hold 
hearings  in  the  Senate.  Our  motion, 
this  one  now  pending,  aslts  that  those 
hearings  take  place  and  accordingly 
this  will  be  a  means  whereby  we  in 
this  House  have  a  chance  to  say  that 
we  would  like  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
implications  of  the  catastrophic  bill 
that  is  now  a  part  of  the  law  of  this 
country. 

D  1240 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 
Stark]. 


Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  requesting  that  we 
instruct  the  conferees  to  agree  to  the 
section  in  the  Senate  bill  which  sug- 
gests that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance review  Public  Law  100-360,  spe- 
cifically including  the  financing  mech- 
anisms, and  further  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  hold  hearings  on  this  issue. 

While  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  body  to  direct  the 
other  body  as  to  their  procedures,  I 
can  see  nothing  wrong  with  that,  and  I 
would  have  no  particular  objection  to 
directing  the  Senate,  if  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  is  concerned  about. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Fawell]. 

Mr.  FA  WELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
as  has  already  been  indicated,  that  the 
intention  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  to 
be  able  to  express  as  best  as  we  can  at 
any  rate  not  only  the  endorsement  of 
the  Senate  decision  to  pass  the  amend- 
ment expressing  their  views  that  there 
ought  to  be  hearings  in  regard  to  the 
passage  last  year  of  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Act,  there  ought  to 
be  those  hearings  in  the  Senate,  but 
we  believe  that  by  inference,  at  any 
rate,  we  are  expressing  ourselves  that 
that  ought  to  be  the  case  over  here 
also  in  the  House,  although  the  words 
do  not  directly  state  that. 

As  one  who  has  been  relatively 
active  in  this  area,  I  know  that  I  do 
have  a  lot  on  my  mind  on  the  subject, 
and  just  about  everybody  I  talk  to 
here  in  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  also  seem  to  have  an  awful  lot  of 
points  on  their  mind  that  they  would 
like  to  express  but  let  me  just  summa- 
rize very  quickly  my  feelings,  why  I 
believe  it  is  so  very  important  that  we 
do  have  hearings  on  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act. 

The  seniors  all  over  America  have 
had  a  good  time  now  to  look  at  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act, 
and  I  think  what  they  are  saying  to 
Members  is  that  they  have  a  lot  of  ob- 
jections. They  believe  that  the  Cata- 
strophic Act  zeroed  in  on  what  at  least 
they  feel  is  one  of  the  lowest  priorities 
in  terms  of  the  expansion  of  Medicare. 
I  have  always  felt  we  have  three  basic 
areas  we  can  expand  into,  and  that  Is 
first,  hospital  and  physician  coverage 
services,  and  then  into  the  whole  in- 
home  health  care  area,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  most  important,  of  the 
highest  priority,  I  should  say.  of  sen- 
iors, long-term  custodial  nursing  home 
care.  Seniors  believe  that  not  only  are 
they  being  asked  to  self-finance,  they 
are  being  asked  to  do  a  lot  more  than 
that,  they  are  being  asked  to  subsidize 
for  others.  Congress,  in  fact,  has 
placed  a  mandated  benefits  responsi- 
bility on  the  seniors  of  this  country. 


and  what  seniors  are  saying  is  that  at 
least  Members  should  have  asked 
them  where  their  taxes  should  be 
spent,  that  is,  which  area  of  Medicare 
should  be  expanded.  I  think  most  sen- 
iors will  say,  inasmuch  as  Medicare 
does  now  cover  acute  hospital  care  and 
physician  services,  and  70  percent  of 
seniors  do  have  coverage  with  employ- 
er-provided insurance  and  with  Medi- 
Gap  policies  and  since  10  percent  have 
Medicaid  coverage,  it  seems  as  though 
we  ought  to,  that  Congress  ought  to, 
when  it  thinks  in  terms  of  expanding 
Medicare,  ought  to  be  thinking  of  ex- 
panding in  an  area  that  is  not  covered 
by  Medicare,  that  is,  long-term  custo- 
dial nursing  home  care.  It  is  a  practi- 
cal matter.  People  simply  cannot  get 
insurance  to  cover  it.  So  they  are 
saying  to  Members  that  they  think 
that  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  ought  to  be  completely  re- 
evaluated. They  also  believe  that  to 
have  used  the  income  tax  as  the  basic 
way  of  having  seniors  self -finance,  was 
unfair.  The  tax  surcharge  is  a  tax 
upon  a  tax,  which  means  that  every 
time  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  defi- 
nition of  what  is  taxable  income,  there 
is  a  double  hit  on  seniors.  So  it  is  a 
matter  that  insofar  as  the  income  tax 
is  concerned,  it  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
worst  ways  in  which  to  have  seniors 
self-finance  an  expansion  of  Medicare. 

We  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  also  breached 
every  promise  which  we  have  made  in 
passing  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  several 
years  ago,  in  1986,  when  we  took  away 
from  the  seniors  as  well  as  many 
others,  a  lot  of  tax  deductions,  tax 
credits,  and  exclusions  of  income.  We 
promised  then  not  to  raise  the  income 
tax  rates.  Yet,  of  all  the  people  in  this 
great  land  of  ours,  we  have  chosen  to 
raise  the  income  tax  rates  only  upon 
senior  citizens.  That,  I  think,  is  not 
fair.  We  are  asking  the  seniors  as  a 
practical  matter,  constituting  roughly 
40  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  here 
who  are  paying  taxes  under  this  act, 
that  in  effect,  they  will  pick  up  about 
two-thirds  of  the  cost.  And  we  brought 
in  a  new  program  insofar  as  the  pre- 
scription drug  program  is  concerned, 
and  already  the  HCFA  has  advised  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  in  their 
view  the  drug  prescription  program 
which  does  not  even  start  until  1991, 
will  at  the  end  of  1991,  be  a  half  bU- 
lion  dollars  in  debt.  By  the  end  of 
1993,  wUl  be  $4  to  $5  billion  in  debt. 

Of  course  we  see  here  what  Congress 
is  notoriously  very  good  at  doing,  and 
that  is  always  seemingly  underestimat- 
ing the  amount  of  money  that  we  are 
going  to  be  spending  upon  various  pro- 
grams. Indeed,  back  in  1965,  Congress 
estimated  that  the  Medicare  Program 
will  be  costing  about  $8.8  billion,  come 
1990,  and  we  are  already  over  $100  bil- 
lion in  the  financing  of  Medicare.  So, 
with  aU  due  respect  to  those  who  la- 
bored very  hard  and  assiduously  on 
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the  passage  of  the  Medicare  Catastro- 
phe Coverage  Act.  seniors  are  saying 
that  they  think  it  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  unanticipated  costs!  And  it  is 
the  middle-class  seniors.  Mr.  Speaker, 
make  no  mistake,  who  will  pay!  The 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor  through 
Medicaid  can  afford  this.  But  not  the 
middle-class  seniors  who  have  done  ev- 
erything we  have  ever  asked  them  to 
do.  They  put  aside  money,  for  in- 
stance, so  that  they  would  not  have  to 
rely  totally  upon  Social  Security,  and 
lo  and  behold,  we  turn  around  and  we 
break  our  word  in  regard  to  the 
Income  Tax  Reform  Act  and  zero  in 
on  them,  and  say  seniors  are  elected  to 
carry  the  basic  cost  of  this  new  cata- 
strophic care  program.  I  believe  we 
have  a  number  of  bills  we  ought  to 
evaluate  as  alternatives  to  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  And  I 
hope  that  all  Members  here  in  the 
House  and  certainly  those  who  have 
labored  hard  in  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  who  certainly  deserve  a  lot 
of  credit,  will  look  long  and  hard  at 
what  the  Senate  has  and  is  doing  here 
and  will  take  the  very  same  steps  and 
open  up  their  committees  to  hear 
what  seniors  have  to  say  about  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act. 

D  1250 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  James]. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
fundamental  problem,  as  we  all  prob- 
ably recognize  now,  with  the  cata- 
strophic health  insurance.  More  accu- 
rately put,  it  is  in  fact  catastrophic 
income  tax  to  the  elderly  in  the  con- 
text that  it  is  mandatory  and  in  the 
context  that  the  people  are  paying  3 
to  4  times  what  the  true  value  of  the 
premium  is  worth,  and  in  the  context 
that  many  of  the  middle-class  people 
who  are  paying  it  already  have  the 
same  benefits  if  they  are  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

There  are  many  flaws  with  the  theo- 
retical approach  to  it.  We  return  in 
effect  to  a  progressive  income  tax 
technique  that  we  supposedly  left  in 
1986  because  something  like  50  brack- 
ets are  involved  when  you  pay  a  50- 
percent  surtax  on  a  $5,000  income.  So 
really  it  is  more  like  20  percent  of  the 
elderly  are  carrying  the  basic  part  of 
the  package.  A  husband  and  wife  can 
pay  up  to  $1,600  as  a  premium  for 
something  that  is  of  marginal  benefit 
in  comparison  to  something  they  could 
fimd  privately.  It  is  sort  of  like  taxing 
the  homeless  to  pay  for  the  homeless. 

The  retired  people  are  the  least  able 
to  pay  this  income  tax  surcharge.  The 
reason  I  say  it  is  a  return  to  the  old 
progressive  income  tax  system  is  be- 
cause of  the  elevated  categories  that 
are  involved.  So  we  can  use  the  "duck" 
argument  argument  or  use  the  "rose" 
argument,  that  a  rose  is  a  rose  by  any 


other  name.  It  is  mandatory.  It  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  a  tax  for  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  premium 
on  the  elderly.  It  is  unfair. 

I  have  had  over  1,300  letters  object- 
ing to  it  in  the  State  of  Florida  be- 
cause we  have  a  large  elderly  popula- 
tion there,  and  we  had  better  believe 
that  they  understand  it.  They  have  sat 
down  with  a  pencil  and  figured  it  out. 
Of  course,  they  did  not  catch  on  to  it 
immediately  because  it  was  billed  as  a 
way  to  fund  nursing  home  care  for 
their  spouses,  and  they  thought  that 
was  a  great  idea  when  it  was  initially 
sold  to  the  public.  But  by  the  time  the 
committee  got  through  with  it,  it  did 
anything  but  that  for  extended  nurs- 
ing home  stays,  and  it  wound  up  being 
a  tax.  I  do  not  believe  that  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  or  the  people 
who  voted  on  it  or  even  the  commit- 
tee.   

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Inhofe]. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  made 
a  mistake.  Despite  our  intentions,  we 
did  not  give  the  people  what  they 
wanted  when  we  passed  the  Cata- 
strophic Health  Coverage  Act.  We 
have  watched  our  offices  fill  with 
mail,  heard  the  angry  protests,  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  there  are  any  of  us 
left  who  doubt  that  we  committed  a 
monumental  blunder.  The  time  and 
place  to  correct  the  blunder  is  here 
and  it  is  now. 

Consider  what  this  law  does  and 
does  not  do: 

First,  this  law  does  impose  a  huge 
tax  on  the  elderly,  a  15-percent  sur- 
charge; 

Second,  this  law  does  not  expand 
protection  where  it  is  needed  most- 
long-term  nursing  home  care: 

Third,  this  law  does  single  out  those 
over  65  for  additional  taxes; 

Fourth,  this  law  does  not  benefit  the 
vast  majority  of  older  Americans,  only 
about  5  percent  will  ever  use  it; 

Fifth,  this  law  does  play  havoc  with 
budget  estimates,  figures  vary  wildly; 
and 

Sixth,  this  law  does  not  really  offer 
"catastrophic  coverage,"  it  doesn't 
cover  many  common  medical  costs. 

I  have  held  12  town  meetings  in  the 
last  3  months,  and  this  issue  has  domi- 
nated every  one  of  them.  I  can  tell  you 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are  not  just 
disturbed,  they  are  angry.  They  are 
angry  that  their  well  laid  financial 
plans,  decades  of  saving,  could  be  ob- 
literated by  the  cost  of  health  cover- 
age that  they  do  not  need  or  want. 
What  do  we  say  to  the  older  Ameri- 
cans who  can't  afford  our  idea  of 
proper  health  coverage?  We  should 
say  we  made  a  mistake  and  then  take 
our  hands  off  their  wallets. 

We  should  not  be  in  the  business  of 
picking  a  health  plan  and  forcing  it  on 
our  constituents.  And  they  should  not 
have  to  take  it.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 


with  Congressman  Robin  Tallon  to 
give  people  a  choice,  they  can  take 
this  health  plan  or  not.  This  is  the 
right  way.  the  American  way. 

If  this  health  care  coverage  is  as 
good  as  its  sponsors  suggest,  they 
should  not  fear  making  it  optional.  If 
it's  not  good  coverage  then  the  people 
will  let  us  know.  In  any  event,  we 
should  not  be  telling  older  Americans 
what  is  best  for  them,  they  should  be 
telling  us. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cross]. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  district  may  be 
somewhat  atypical  because  it  has  a 
great  many  senior  citizens,  but  I  think 
it  is  very  fair  to  say  that  senior  citi- 
zens throughout  the  country  seem  to 
be  in  accord  that  there  are  very  devas- 
tating flaws  in  the  well-intentioned 
catastrophic  health  bill.  These  flaws 
are  clearly  causing  more  harm  than 
help  to  our  senior  citizens  whose  needs 
are  still  somewhat  unmet,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  long-term  health  care. 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  formula  that  is  eq- 
uitable, and  we  owe  it  to  our  constitu- 
ents to  go  back  and  make  some 
changes.  It  is  very  fair  to  say  that 
anxieties  are  extemely  high.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  the  voice  is  loud,  the 
voice  is  clear,  and  it  says,  "Fix  the  cat- 
astrophic health  bill,  please." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  correct  this 
situation. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
not  a  Member  of  this  body  who  does 
not  now  know  how  extremely  unhappy 
the  retired  citizens  of  this  country  are 
with  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1988.  There  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  not  been 
told  in  loud,  clear  tones  just  exactly 
how  unhappy  those  Medicare  benefici- 
aries are,  and  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  not  l>een  pleaded 
with  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Members 
here  that  today  it  is  possible  to  do 
something  about  it,  and  that  is  by  sup- 
porting the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Reform  Act  of  1989,  which 
was  introduced  today  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Macigan],  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bilirak- 
is],  by  myself,  and  27  other  original 
cosponsors.  That  acj,  seeks  to  remedy 
the  worst  features  of  the  catastrophic 
act  which  we  passed  last  year.  It  most 
specifically  does  repeal  the  income 
surtax  that  is  the  major  financing 
mechanism  of  that  act.  Furthermore, 
it  takes  the  most  expensive  and  the 
potentially  fiscally  most  disastrous 
provision  in  that  act,  the  prescription 
drug  benefit,  out  of  Medicare.  It  elimi- 
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nates  it  entirely  from  Medicare  and 
provides  a  prescription  benefit  from 
Medicaid  for  those  who  are  most  in 
need  of  this  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  there  could 
be  Members  of  this  body  who  think 
the  income  surtax  is  fair,  and  that  it  is 
the  proper  way  to  finance  this  expan- 
sion of  Medicare,  but  I  urge  Members, 
if  they  happen  to  think  that,  to  look 
at  the  numbers  which  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  as  it  relates  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  prescription  drug  bene- 
fit alone  and  says  it  is  not  enough.  It  is 
not  enough  by  a  little,  it  is  not  enough 
by  a  lot,  by  half  a  billion  dollars  in  the 
second  year  of  the  program  and  by 
$3.5  to  $4  billion  In  the  third  year  of 
the  program. 

If  we  do  not  have  an  inequity  in  the 
financing,  which  I  believe  we  do,  we 
have  a  ticking  time  bomb  in  the  cost 
of  the  prescription  drug  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
please  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Reform  Act  of 
1989,  because  I  think  the  message  is 
clear.  We  should  reform  what  we  did, 
and  this  is  a  good  mechanism  to  use  to 
doit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  following  materials  under 
leave  to  include  extraneous  matter: 

Rhodes  Introduces  Catastrophic  Care 
Reform  Act  of  1989 

The  mail  bags  in  Congress  are  overflowing 
with  angry  letters  Irom  senior  Americans 
across  the  nation.  The  reason:  senior  Ameri- 
cans have  begun  to  receive  the  bill  for  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988.  This  is  the  new  expansion  of  Medicare 
that  many  Initially  believed  would  cover  all 
"catastrophic"  medical  expenses,  including 
nursing  home  expenses.  It  was  also  going  to 
reduce  private  sector  MedlGap  policy  premi- 
ums and  guarantee  that  no  senior  American 
would  pay  more  to  the  government  for  this 
coverage  than  to  private  sector  Insurers.  As 
many  of  us  predicted,  however,  seniors 
throughout  the  country  are  now  paying 
higher  Medicare  premliims.  higher  taxes, 
and  are  being  forced  to  drop  MedlGap  poli- 
cies which  provide  better  protection  than 
this  expansion  of  Medicare.  Moreover,  be- 
cause this  program  is  mandatory,  it  forces 
many  to  pay  for  benefits  they  already  enjoy 
from  private  and  certain  governmental  re- 
tirement plans. 

In  order  to  fund  the  expanded  Medicare 
benefits  authorized  in  the  1988  Act.  many 
Americans  over  the  age  of  65  must  now  pay 
an  income  surtax  of  $22.50  added  to  every 
$150  owed  in  regular  Incomes  taxes.  In  es- 
sence, this  is  a  "tax  on  a  tax."  To  add  to  this 
financial  burden,  the  new  law  increased  the 
monthly  Medicare  premium  by  $4  from 
$27.90  to  $31.90.  This  year,  11  million  senior 
Americans.  36  percent  of  all  retirees,  will  be 
forced  to  pay  the  surtax.  More  alarming, 
the  tax  rate  and  the  percentage  of  senior 
Americans  paying  the  tax  will  continue  to 
grow  in  the  years  to  come.  The  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  (CBO)  estimates  that  14 
million  retirees,  or  42  percent,  will  be  paying 
the  new  surtax  by  1993.  This  year,  because 
of  the  surtax,  senior  Americans  are  paying 
an  average  of  15%  more  in  income  taxes 
than  the  rest  of  America.  And,  by  1993,  sen- 


iors will  be  paying  up  to  28%  more  than 
non-seniors! 

What  does  the  1988  Act  do  for  all  this 
money?  Maybe  not  enough.  First,  it  limits 
out-of-pocket  spending  for  Medicare  services 
to  $600  for  hospital  expenses  and  $1,370  for 
physician  and  out-patient  services  in  1990. 
In  1991.  the  Act  covers  out-patient  prescrip- 
tion drug  expenses,  available  to  all  Medicare 
eligible  beneficiaries,  with  a  $600  annual  de- 
ductible. And,  beginning  in  1993,  the  law 
offers  limited  coverage  for  nursing  home 
care,  home  health  care  services,  and  respite 
care  service. 

It  is  inherently  clear  that  the  1988  Act  is 
the  wrong  solution  to  catastrophic  and  long- 
term  care  coverage.  This  is  why  I  voted 
against  the  Act  last  June.  My  vote  was  not 
against  providing  needed  long-term  care  and 
catastrophic  illness  coverage;  it  was  against 
this  particularly  costly  and  inadequate  bill. 
I  am  now  working  for  passage  of  my  recent- 
ly Introduced  reform  of  this  "catastrophic" 
Act. 

RHODES  BCEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1989 

On  April  18,  1989,  I  introduced  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  coverage  Reform  Act  of 
1989  along  with  30  co-sponsors.  There  have 
been  a  few  bills  introduced  that  either  delay 
or  repeal  the  current  law,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  but  to  date,  none  of  the  legisla- 
tion offers  senior  Americans  needed  cata- 
strophic and  long-term  protection  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  My  reform  bill  is  the  answer. 

The  Catastrophic  Coverage  Reform  Act  of 
1989  is  a  revised  version  of  the  Republican 
alternative  introduced  last  year  as  a  substi- 
tute to  the  biU  that  became  law.  It  ensures 
your  right  of  choice,  in  that  it  is  a  voluntary 
progrram.  Most  important,  it  retains  almost 
all  the  vital  provisions  in  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Act  of  1988  at  a  much 
lower  cost. 

The  key  feature  of  this  legislation  revises 
the  manner  in  which  catastrophic  protec- 
tion is  financed.  This  bill  eliminates  the 
mandatory  "surtax"  on  America's  senior 
citizens.  It  returns  to  the  traditional  financ- 
ing method,  relating  cost  paid  to  benefits  re- 
ceived, through  the  optional  Medicare  Part 
B  premiums.  It  also  raises  the  out-of-pocket 
expenses  ceiling  from  $1,370  to  $2,230  per 
year. 

Unlike  the  current  law,  the  Reform  Act 
directly  addresses  long-term  care  by  stimu- 
lating private  sector  development  of  long- 
term  care  insurance  through  tax  incentives. 
My  legislation  allows  for  the  tax-free  roll 
over  of  funds  from  a  life  insurance  policy 
and/or  from  an  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
count (IRA)  for  the  purchase  of  long-term 
care  insurance.  Additionally,  it  allows  em- 
ployers the  same  tax  deductions  for  long- 
term  care  insurance  as  are  currently  used 
for  health  and  life  insurance  benefits. 

My  bill  also  provides  a  prescription  drug 
benefit  for  those  elderly  who  truly  need  it. 
Currently,  it  is  estimated  that  only  17  per- 
cent of  senior  Americans  are  expected  to 
incur  prescription  drug  expenses  in  excess 
of  the  $600  deductible  dictated  in  the  law 
passed  last  year.  The  Reform  Act  targets 
the  prescription  drug  benefit  to  those  most 
in  need:  Americans  65  or  older  who  live  at 
below  150  percent  of  the  poverty  rate.  Addi- 
tionally, this  select  group  in  need  will  only 
pay  a  $50  annual  deductible. 

In  short,  my  legislation  provides  more 
needed  services  for  the  elderly  at  about  half 
the  cost  of  the  current  law.  Since  it  is  fi- 
nanced through  optional  Medicare  Part  B 
premiums,  senior  Americans  who  ciirrently 
enjoy  adequate  protection  are  not  forced 


into  a  progam  they  do  not  need.  And  Ameri- 
cans who  need  this  protection  have  the  op- 
portunity for  coverage  at  a  Veasonable  cost. 
I  feel  this  Reform  Act  is  the  fair  and  equi- 
table answer  to  the  needs  of  millions  of 
senior  Americans.  Moreover,  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

Last  Chance  to  be  an  Original  Cosponsor 

OF  THE  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 

Reform  Act 

Dear  Colleacite:  All  of  us  have  now  heard 
from  many  of  our  constituents  whom  the 
"Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverages  Act  of 
1988",  P.L.  100-300,  was  designed  to  benefit. 
The  majority  of  senior  citizens  believe  that 
the  benefits  unrelated  to  catastrophic  ill- 
ness, are  unnecessary  and  are  paid  for  by  an 
inequitable  tax  levied  upon  the  elderly,  the 
so-called  supplemented  premium  (surtax). 

On  Tuesday,  April  18,  we  will  introduce 
legislation,  the  "Medicare  Catastrophic 
Reform  Act  of  1989"  to  remedy  many  of  the 
legitimate  concerns  that  have  been  raised 
about  P.L.  100-360.  This  bill  is  very  similar 
to  the  Republican  substitute  that  won  190 
votes  when  the  catastrophic  bill  was  consid- 
ered on  the  House  floor.  It  repeals  the 
surtax  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  non-cata- 
strophic benefits,  such  as  respite  care  and 
mammography  screening. 

The  "Medicare  Catastrophic  Reform  Act 
of  1989"  provides  benefits  addressing  the 
true  catastrophic  health  care  needs  of  the 
elderly.  It  is  not  designed  to  fund  the  rou- 
tine costs  of  medical  care.  Under  our  bill, 
the  new  set  of  catastrophic  Medicare  will  be 
financed  by  a  modest  increase  in  the  exist- 
ing Part  B  premium  which  will  be  indexed 
annually  to  fully  fund  the  costs  of  the  bene- 
fits. For  example,  under  current  law  benefi- 
ciaries will  be  required  to  pay  $33.90  a 
month  next  year  for  the  Part  B  premium  as 
well  the  income  related  surtax.  Under  oiu' 
proposals,  beneficiaries  will  have  to  pay  an 
additional  $6.90  for  the  Part  B  premium  but 
they  will  not  be  liable  for  the  supplemental 
premium. 

The  main  features  of  our  bill: 

Repeals  the  Income  related  supplemental 
premium  (surtax): 

Retains  those  provisions  of  current  law 
that  expand  the  scope  of  Part  A  Medicare 
benefits  because  these  are  all  legitimate  cat- 
astrophic expenses,  including:  removing  the 
limit  on  days  of  inpatient  hospital  services 
and  on  hospice  care;  expanding  coverage  of 
skilled  nursing  facilities;  and  improving 
home  health  care  coverage; 

Changes  the  cap  on  beneficiary  expenses 
to  $2230  for  Fy  1990; 

Repeals  coverage  for  mammography 
screening,  respite  care,  and  home  adminis- 
tered intravenous  drugs; 

Repeals  the  costly  prescription  drug  bene- 
fit and  replaces  it  with  a  drug  benefit  under 
the  Medicaid  Program  for  persons  over  65 
who  are  at  or  below  150%  of  the  Federal 
poverty  level.  This  benefit  will  be  adminis- 
tered through  state  Medicaid  agencies  and 
includes  a  $50  deductible. 

Retains  those  provisions  in  current  law 
that  provide  protection  of  income  for  indi- 
viduals whose  spouse  are  receiving  nursing 
home  care. 

We  also  begin,  in  this  package,  to  address 
the  overwhelming  concerns  of  the  elderly, 
long-term  care.  The  second  title  of  this  bill 
makes  the  tax  code  revisions  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  long-term  care  in- 
surance market. 

Adoption  of  the  "Medicare  Catastrophic 
Reform  Act  of  1989"  wlU  result  in  a  package 
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of  benefits  designed  to  meet  the  true  c»U- 
strophic  health  care  needs  of  the  elderly.  It 
accomplishes  this  goal  without  unfairly 
taxing  those  elderly  who  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  able  to  maintain  some 
savings.  We  strongly  urge  you  to  Join  us  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  To 
co-sponsor,  contact  Tracy  King  at  5-2635  or 
Pattie  Delioatche  at  5-5755. 

JoKif  J.  Rhodes  III, 
Michael  Bilirakis. 
Ebwaiu)  R.  Maoigan, 

MenU>cn  of  Congreat. 

Rhodis-Biuxakis-Maoigam  Mzdicark 
Catastrophic  Covkragb  Retorii  Act  op  1989 
sponsors 
Rep.  John  J.  Rhodes  III. 
Rep.  Michael  Bilirakis. 
Rep.  Edward  R.  Madigan. 

obicinai.  cosponsors 
Rep.  Doug  Bereuter. 
Rep.  Steve  Bartlett. 
Rep.  Richard  H.  Baker. 
Rep.  Harris  W.  Fawell. 
Rep.  James  V.  Hansen. 
Rep.  J.  Dennis  Hastert. 
Rep.  Clyde  C.  HoUoway. 
Rep.  Bob  McEwen. 
Rep.  Dana  Rohrabacher. 
Rep.  Dan  Schaefer. 
Rep.  Norman  F.  Lent. 
Rep.  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino. 
Rep.  Howard  C.  Nielson. 
Rep.  Larry  Combest. 
Rep.  Jim  Kolbe. 
Rep.  Henry  J.  Hyde. 
Rep.  Bill  Grant. 
Rep.  Lamar  Smith. 
Rep.  Bob  Stump. 
Rep.  Sonny  Callahan. 
Rep.  Bill  McCoUum. 
Rep.  Craig  T.  James. 
Rep.  J.  Alex  McMillan. 
Rep.  Thomas  J.  Bliley,  Jr. 
Rep.  Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 

RI0HUCHT8  op  THE  RHODBS-BILIRAKIS-MAI>- 
IGAM  MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE 
REPORM  ACT  OP  1*S* 

Eliminates  Income  tax  surcharge  and  re- 
places it  with  tradlUonal  Medicare  Part  B  fi- 
nancing. 

Provides  tax  incentives  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  long-term  care  insurance 
market. 

Retains  current  protection  for  individuals 
whose  spouses  are  receiving  nursing  home 
care. 

Retains  vital  Medicare  Part  A  catastroph- 
ic coverage  provisions  in  the  cvirrent  law. 

Repeals  costly  drug  benefit:  institutes  a 
$50  deductible  Medicaid  Program  drug  bene- 
fit for  Medicare  beneficiaries  over  65  who 
are  living  below  150%  of  the  Federal  pover- 
ty leveL 

Changes  the  cap  on  beneficiary  expenses 
to  $2230  for  FY  1990. 

Repeals  coverage  for  mommography 
screening,  respite  care,  and  home  adminis- 
tered Intravenous  drugs. 

WHAT   AMERICA'S   SXinOR   CITIZEIfS   ARE 
SATIKG  .   .   . 

"As  I  look  through  this  act  I  see  I  must 
pay  for  something  that  I  will  never  use.  I 
like  many  others  have  Insurance  that  will 
take  care  of  us  if  need  be.  .  .  .  Now  why 
must  I  pay  for  another  insurance  that  I  will 
never  use?"— DJl..  a  resident  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

"What  we  really  need  is  some  kind  of  cov- 
erage for  LONG  TERM  CARE.  .  .  .  Actual- 
ly, most  of  us  didn't  need  the  bUl.  We  had 


our  own  insurance  and  were  doing  o.k.  It 
isn't  right  to  lay  an  age-targeted  surtax  on 
people  who  have  worked  hard  all  their  lives 
and  saved  toward  their  retirement  years. 
Now,  everything  we  have  saved  will  be 
double  taxed."— O.W.,  a  resident  of  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 

"It  looks  to  me  that  what  passed  as  cata- 
strophic coverage  has  totally  missed  the 
mark.  It  should  be  called  catastrophic  legis- 
lation."—a  resident  of  New  Port  Richey, 
Florida. 

"This  is  my  first  letter  to  my  congressman 
in  my  lifetime.  I  am  64— my  husband  72— 
senior  citizens  and  we  are  outraged  at  the 
new  catastrophic  health  bill  and  the  unfair 
tax  that  has  been  tacked  on  to  us.  .  .  .  We 
are  middle  income  seniors.  We  are  not  on 
the  poverty  level  nor  do  we  live  high  on  the 
hog.  This  'seniors  only'  tax  is  absolutely  un- 
acceptable and  the  long-term  health  bill 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Surely  our  Con- 
gress can  come  up  with  something  better 
than  this  mess."— L.T.,  a  resident  of  Seneca, 
lUinols. 

"My  wife  and  I  are  Medicare  eligible.  We 
already  have  hospital  and  medical  insurance 
that  covers  anything  and  everything  that 
this  catastrophic  insurance  has  to  offer. 
Therefore,  we  need  it  like  we  need  two  sets 
of  wheels  for  our  Plymouth  auto.  .  .  .  About 
the  surtax  funding,  for  the  U.S.  government 
to  force  a  relatively  small  number  of  citi- 
zens, segregated  by  age.  not  necessarily 
overly  laden  with  worldly  goods,  or  money, 
to  pay  for  a  large  unlimited  number  of  citi- 
zens who  cannot  or  will  not  maintain  them- 
selves, is  a  gross  injustice.  .  .  .— C.R.,  a  resi- 
cent  of  Clinton.  Illinois. 

"My  wife  and  I  worked  for  many  years 
and  saved  part  of  our  income  which  we  in- 
vested for  our  retirement  years  ...  we 
expect  to  buy  and  pay  for  our  insurance  .  .  . 
you  are  taking  my  savings  without  my  per- 
mission."—K.M.,  a  resident  of  Lincoln.  Ne- 
braska. 

"The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
may  bring  peace  of  mind  to  those  who  pay 
no  tax.  But  for  those  of  us  who  live  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  fixed  middle  income  brack- 
et, the  effect  is  altogether  different."— J.S.. 
a  resident  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

"Call  it  'Senior  Confiscation  Tax  Health 
Insurance."— a  resident  of  Illinois. 

"Confronting  long-term  custodial  nursing 
home  care  should  be  made  a  priority"— a 
resident  of  Illinois. 

SUMMARY  OP  MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC 
COVERAGE  REPORM  ACT  OP  1989 

Provisions  retained,  without  change,  from 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988 
(MCCA). 

1.  Expanded  scope  of  Medicare  Part  A 
benefits,  including: 

a.  Removing  day  limit  on  inpatient  hospi- 
tal services. 

b.  Expanding  skilled  nursing  facility  serv- 
ices to  150  days  each  calendar  year. 

c.  Removing  limit  on  days  of  hospice  care. 

d.  Limiting  inpatient  hospital  deductible 
to  1  each  year. 

e.  Restricting  coinsurance  for  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  care  to  20%  of  national  average 
daily  rate  (for  1989  the  figure  is  $22.50)  for 
each  of  the  first  8  days  in  each  year. 

f.  Placing  the  part  A  buy-in  premium  (for 
those  not  otherwise  eligible  for  Medicare) 
on  an  actuarial  basis. 

2.  Expanding  number  of  consecutive  days 
of  home  health  services  to  38  days. 

3.  Expanded  medicaid  benefits  including: 


a.  Expanded  coverage  of  pregnant  women 
and  infants  with  Income  below  the  poverty 
line. 

b.  Protection  of  income  and  resources  of 
couple  for  maintenance  of  community 
spouse— prevention  of  "spousal  impoverish- 
ment"). 

4.  Miscellaneous  provisions,  including: 

a.  Improvements  in  medigap  certification 
program. 

b.  U.S.  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Compre- 
hensive Health  Care. 

c.  Maintenance  of  employer  efforts,  vari- 
ous demonstration  projects  and  studies,  and 
Advisory  Committee  on  Medicare  Home 
Health  Claims. 

Provisions  deleted  from  MCCA: 

1.  "Supplemental  Medicare  Premium" 
(tax  surcharge). 

2.  Coverage  of  prescription  drugs  and  insu- 
lin. 

3.  Coverage  of  home  intravenous  drug 
therapy  services. 

4.  Coverage  of  screening  mammography. 

5.  In-home  care  for  chronically  dependent 
individuals.  (Respite  care) 

Provisions  retained,  but  modified  from 
MCCA: 

1.  Limit  on  Medicare  Part  B  cost-sharing 
changed  to  $2,230  per  year,  rather  than 
$1,370. 

2.  Recomputation  of  additional  Part  B 
premium  to  cover  costs  of  mcxlified  cata- 
strophic t>enefits. 

3.  Freezing  the  Medicaid  buy-in  provision 
at  85  percent  of  the  federal  poverty  level  in- 
stead of  going  with  the  100%  phase  in  pro- 
posal. 

Additional  provisions: 

1.  Requiring  Medicaid  coverage  of  individ- 
uals 65  years  of  age  or  older  with  incomes 
Ijelow  150  percent  of  poverty  level  with  a 
$50  deductible.  (Substitute  drug  benefit). 

2.  Changes  in  the  tax  law  to  promote  pro- 
vision of  long-term  care  insurance. 

PRELIMINARY  COSTS  ESTIMATES  FOR  JJR'S  MEDI- 
CARE CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1989 

According  to  Don  Muse  of  CBO  the  over- 
all costs  of  the  catastrophic  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1990  will  be  between  $3  to  3.5  billion. 

According  to  Don,  this  figure  is  high  due 
to  the  "front-end  loading"  of  the  original 
catastrophic  bill.  At  this  point,  it  is  actually 
reducing  the  deficit  with  its  financing. 

They  are  still  working  on  the  premium  es- 
timates. He  told  me  that  the  language  was 
somewhat  tricky.  Therefore,  it  was  taking 
some  time. 

He  was  able  to  give  me  the  cost  estimates 
for  the  reformed  drug  benefit  and  all  of 
Title  II. 

Drug  Benefit  Coste:  1990— $200  million, 
1991— $377  million,  1992— $470  million, 
1993— $560  million,  and  1994— $620  million. 

1.  Number  of  elderly  who  will  benefit 
from  drug  provision:  1990—1.850;  1991— 
2.265:  1992—2.590:  1993-2.830:  1994—2.880. 

Percentage  of  Medicare  eligible:  1990—5.6 
percent;  1991—6.8  percent:  1992—7.6  per- 
cent: 1993—8.2  percent:  1994—8.2  percent. 

The  way  current  law  is  drafted  the  de- 
ductible determines  the  amount  of  benefici- 
aries. Thus,  the  law  dictates  that  16.8  per- 
cent of  medicare  eligible  benefit  from  the 
drug  provision.  CBO  determined  the  deduct- 
ible to  be  $600  to  meet  the  requirement. 

In  CBO's  re-estimate  the  numbers  of 
beneficiaries  have  actually  dropped. 

New  estimate  of  those  receiving  drug  ben- 
efit under  current  law:  1990—16.6  percent; 
1991—16.4  percent:  1992—16.8  percent: 
1993—16.8  percent. 
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Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dannemeyer]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fawell]  for 
bringing  this  motion  to  the  floor. 

This  motion  involves  a  conference 
and  hearings,  but  let  us  not  make  any 
mistake  about  it.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  with  this  motion  is  to  repeal  the 
catastrophic  illness  surtax  on  senior 
citizens.  That  is  the  point  of  this 
motion,  to  get  that  process  started. 

I  have  heard  from  seniors  in  my  dis- 
trict at  many  town  meetings  and  many 
fonims;  they  do  not  like  this  tax, 
which  will  cost  them  hundreds  of  dol- 


lars a  year  and  in  some  cases  up  to  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

They  do  not  like  it  for  two  reasons: 
No.  1,  it  is  a  group  tax,  a  tax  on  one 
group,  senior  citizens.  The  second 
reason  they  do  not  like  it  is  because 
the  proceeds  are  going  to  catastrophic 
illness  insurance  and  not  to  meet  the 
nursing  care  needs  most  seniors  need 
more  acutely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  on  with  this. 
Let  us  fix  the  catastrophic  insurance 
bill  and  repeal  the  surtax. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  BilirakisI. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  some  of  the 
correspondence  that  I  have  received 
from  my  constituents  in  Florida. 

It  looks  to  me  that  what  passed  as  cata- 
strophic coverage  has  totally  missed  the 
mark.  It  should  be  called  catastrophic  legis- 
lation. 

That  is  from  a  resident  of  New  Port 
Richey,  FL. 

Here  is  what  another  resident  of 
New  Port  Richey,  PL  said: 

We  have  scrimped  and  saved  all  our  lives 
to  save  money  to  live  comfortably  In  our  old 
age.  Because  we  have  Interests  on  those  sav- 
ings, we  are  taxed  on  that  interest.  Now, 
through  the  new  surtax,  we  will  pay  tinfair- 
ly  for  not  being  a  burden  on  our  community 
or  our  country. 

This  is  from  a  resident  of  Palm 
Harbor,  FL: 

I  feel  the  catastrophic  Income  tax  is  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
country,  especially  those  trying  to  get  by  on 
Income  from  social  security.  Therefore,  I  am 
asking  for  your  help  In  changing  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  last  quote  I  have  is  from  a  resi- 
dent of  Holiday,  FL: 

Not  one  single  retired  persons  or  anyone 
over  65  whom  I  have  talked  with  has  yet  ac- 
cepted this  program.  We  violently  object  to 
this  method  of  financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  listen  to  those 
whom  we  represent.  After  all,  the 
Foimders  intended  that  this  be  a  re- 
public, which  means  that  we  represent 
those  people  and  we  should  be  their 
voices  in  Washington.  They  are  telling 
us  to  listen  to  them.  We  listened  in 
1983  when,  after  a  lot  of  hardheaded- 
ness  and  stubbornness  in  this  body,  we 
finally  got  around  to  rescinding  the 
income  tax  or  the  withholding  of 
income  tax  on  interest  and  dividends, 
as  we  may  recall,  and  that  was  after 
we  finally  decided  to  listen  to  our  con- 
stituents. 

D  1300 
I  said  so  earlier  this  year  when  the 
people  who  hired  us  said  that  you  do 
not  deserve  a  pay  raise,  at  least  not 
the  way  it  was  being  conducted,  and  fi- 
nally when  it  looked  to  be  a  virtual 
certainty  we  finally  listened  to  them, 
and  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
must  listen  to  them  again.  They  are 
telling  us  that  what  they  did,  al- 
though well-intentioned,  was  bad,  that 


it  was  wrong,  so  they  are  saying  to 
take  another  look  at  it,  open  it  up. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  when  we  talk  about  cata- 
strophic, let  us  take  a  look  at  the  drug 
provision  in  the  current  bill.  It  is  cata- 
strophic in  the  sense  that  it  does  not 
help  the  poor.  It  has  a  $600  deductible 
attached  to  it. 

It  has  been  proven  that  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  people  out  there  actual- 
ly spend  as  much  as  $600  on  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  Therefore,  who  are  we 
really  helping  when  it  comes  to  this 
piece  of  legislation?  The  new  pieces  of 
legislation  which  are  being  considered 
would  lower  that  deductible  to  $50,  if 
you  will,  and  apply  itself  only  to  those 
over  65  and  those  who  are  up  to  150 
percent  of  the  poverty  level,  the 
people  we  really  should  be  intending 
to  help  here. 

So  basically  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  to  our  colleagues,  let  us  open 
up  our  minds.  Let  us  be  broad-minded. 
We  have  a  group  of  people  out  there 
who  are  telling  us,  "Look,  you  made  a 
mistake."  Let  us  admit  it  and  at  least 
open  it  up  and  take  another  look  at  it, 
particularly  the  financing  provisions. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier). 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  could  extrapolate  on  a 
famous  Churchillian  quote: 

Never  have  so  many  given  so  much  for  so 
little. 

It  is  very  clear  that  we  must  rei>eal 
this  tax.  Why?  Because  it  hurts  most 
those  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  and  it  is 
a  tax  upon  a  tax. 

When  we  look  at  the  prescription 
trust  fund,  if  you  go  all  the  way  up  to 
1993,  the  shortfall  has  been  estimated 
by  HCFA  at  $4.5  billion.  It  is  $500  mil- 
Uon  in  1991,  $2.5  billion  in  1992,  and 
$4.5  bUlion  by  1993. 

With  all  these  things  in  mind,  we 
clearly  want  to  repeal  the  tax,  but 
that  is  not  what  Mr.  Dannemeyer  is 
calling  for.  He  is  simply  asking  that  we 
support  the  concept  of  hearings,  and 
while  we  are  here  in  this  Capitol 
under  great  attack  from  the  media  and 
others,  how  can  we  possibly  oppose 
more  hearings,  more  democracy,  a 
greater  opportunity  to  address  this 
issue? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella]. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dannemeyer]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fawell]  for  of- 
fering instructions  to  the  conferees  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  catastrophic  bill. 
The  catastrophic  bill  is  in  need  of  sur- 
gery and  that  surgery  can  be  applied 
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after  the  hearings  that  should  be  held 
by  this  deliberative  body. 

Tou  know,  when  the  bill  passed,  and 
it  has  a  lot  of  good  components  in  it, 
people  did  not  realize  the  real  Impact 
of  it.  It  was  only  after  it  went  into 
effect  that  they  did.  and  indeed  once 
they  did.  we  realized  the  deleterious 
effects  of  our  senior  citizens  whose 
quality  of  life  and  health  care  we  want 
to  preserve. 

Indeed,  retirees  on  fixed  incomes  zxe 
finding  that  they  carmot  even  afford 
it.  Retirees  on  fixed  incomes  are  find- 
ing that  even  if  they  are  eligible,  but 
they  do  not  receive  benefits,  they 
must  pay.  Federal  retirees,  of  whom  I 
represent  about  26,000,  are  finding 
that  despite  amendments  that  were 
placed  on  the  bill,  it  is  duplicating 
what  they  already  have  in  abundance. 

Indeed,  my  office  is  probably  no  ex- 
ception. I  have  heard  from  more 
people  on  that  issue,  who  realize  the 
impact  of  the  catastrophic  bill,  than  I 
did  even  on  the  pay  raise  issue. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  hold  hearings  and 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  us  to 
review  the  fundiiig  mechanism  so  that 
we  can  make  changes  and  so  that  we 
can  prepare  for  the  real  need,  which  is 
long  term  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  this  body  to  sup- 
port the  language  for  H.R.  2. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  instruct 
House  conferees  to  insist  on  the 
Senate  provision  of  H.R.  2  calling  for  a 
reexamination  of  the  finding  mecha- 
nism for  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1988. 

I  have  heard  from  thousands  of  re- 
tired Federal  employees,  retired  mili- 
tary employees,  and  retired  private 
sector  employees  who  are  concerned 
about  the  inequities  in  the  new  law. 
Many  of  these  retired  Americans  have 
related  their  concerns  that  they  are 
pairing  for  expanded  Medicare  cover- 
age which  duplicates  coverage  they 
have  from  private  sources  at  a  much 
lower  cost. 

I  believe  that  the  101st  Congress 
must  reevaluate  the  funding  mecha- 
nism of  the  new  law  that  will  subject 
retirees,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  already  covered  under  Federal, 
military,  or  other  employer-provided 
health  insurance  plans,  to  a  supple- 
mental premium  based  on  Federal 
income  tax  liability. 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  the 
new  law,  I  worked  to  alert  my  congres- 
sional colleagues  to  the  effect  that  the 
proposed  expansion  of  the  Medicare 
system  would  have  on  those  retired 
Americans  who  were  already  protected 
from  catastrophic  expenses.  I  also 
have  consistently  believed  that  the 
most  significant  catastrophic  expense 
faced  by  the  elderly  relates  to  long- 
term   health  care  costs— which  were 


not  addressed  in  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Protection  Act. 

I  have  been  in  close  contact  with 
representatives  of  retiree  groups,  in- 
cluding the  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees  [NARFE] 
and  the  Retired  Officers  Association 
[TROA]  to  determine  strategies  for 
most  effectively  changing  the  new  law. 
The  first  step,  however,  must  be  for 
the  Congress  to  convene  hearings  and 
to  listen  to  the  elderly  of  this  Nation 
who  are  directly  affected  by  and  who 
are  paying  for  this  new  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. 

There  is  a  growing  and  united  front 
of  retired  Americans  known  as  the  Co- 
alition for  Affordable  Health  Care 
who  are  concerned  about  the  new  law 
and  are  represented  by  the  following 
groups: 

National  Association  of  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees. 

The  Retired  Officers  Association. 

American  Foreign  Service  Associa- 
tion. 

Mail  Handlers. 

National  Association  of  Postal  Su- 
pervisors. 

National  Association  of  Letter  Carri- 
ers. 

National  Association  of  Postmasters. 

National  Association  of  Postal  Su- 
pervisors. 

International  Federation  of  Profes- 
sional and  Technical  Engineers. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Florida  Seniors  for  Medicare  Equity. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation. 

E.X.P.O.S.E. 

Rural  Letter  Carriers  Association. 

U.S.  Army  Warrant  Officers  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services. 

Air  Force  Association. 

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Associa- 
tion. 

National  League  of  Postmasters. 

National  Treasury  Employees  Union. 

Marine  Corps  League. 

Naval  Reserve  Association. 

Council  of  Sacramento  Senior  Orga- 
nizations. 

Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of 
the  United  States. 

International  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters. 

California  State  Employees  Associa- 
tion. 

United  Seniors  of  America/San 
Diego. 

National  Association  for  Public 
Health  Policy. 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Association. 

Reserve  Officers  Association. 

The  Retired  Enlisted  Association. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Chief  Petty  Offi- 
cers Association. 

Seniors  Opposing  the  Surtax/Tren- 
ton. NJ. 

Heritage  Harbour  Homeowners  As- 
sociation Committee  on  Catastrophic 
Coverage/ Aimapolis,  MD. 


National  Alliance  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  School 
Retirees. 

We  owe  it  to  every  older  American  to 
provide  fair  and  equitable  health  care 
and  it's  time  we  address  the  growing 
concern  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  the  Nation's  senior  citizens  that  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
of  1988  is  in  need  of  revision. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
bringing  this  bill  up  at  this  time  and 
join  wholeheartedly  with  him. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  office  has 
received  any  mail  in  the  quantities 
that  we  have  received  in  opposition  to 
the  catastrophic  health  bill.  The  sen- 
iors feel  that  they  have  been  had.  The 
seniors  who  for  many,  many  years,  as 
they  were  working  and  were  setting 
aside  money  so  they  would  be  taken 
care  of  when  they  retired,  find  now 
that  that  money  is  being  taken  from 
them  through  the  catastrophic  health 
bill.  They  provided  for  themselves. 
They  do  not  need  this  coverage.  This 
is  not  what  they  wanted  and  they  are 
saying,  "Do  something  about  it,  U.S. 
Congress." 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Danneueyer]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  would  just  like  to  have  a  colloquy, 
if  I  could,  with  the  gentleman.  It  was 
suggested  a  little  earlier  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  simply  a  procedural 
issue. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  is  it  his 
feeling,  as  it  is  mine,  that  we  are  deal- 
ing here  primarily  with  the  first  step 
toward  repeal  of  what  we  regard  as  a 
bad  program? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  Is  exactly  correct.  This 
Member  would  like  to  have  put  that 
expressly  in  the  motion  to  instruct, 
but  the  rules  of  germaneness  prohibit 
us  from  doing  so.  So  we  are  using  this 
vehicle  or  asking  that  we  accede  to  the 
Senate  version  which  aslcs  for  hearings 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  in  bringing  the 
issue  to  the  floor,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  what  the  gentleman  is  really 
intending  to  do  is  to  get  us  hearings 
where  hopefully  we  can  outline  how 
bad  this  program  is,  how  outrageous 
the  tax  really  is,  so  that  we  can  take 
that  step  toward  actual  repeal  of  the 
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program,  particularly  getting  rid  of 
the  tax.  That  is  the  direction  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  move,  if  I  understand 
correctly. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  our  House  will  hold  hearings 
on  it,  that  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  which  has  partial  juris- 
diction and  the  Republican  Study 
Committee,  by  the  way,  is  holding  a 
hearing  this  Thursday  at  9  o'clock  on 
this  subject,  and  I  think  there  are 
other  committees  of  our  body  that 
might  also  want  to  hold  hearings  to 
determine  the  impact  on  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  country. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  no  one  voting  on 
this  motion  should  kid  themselves.  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  people  bringing 
the  motion  to  the  floor  to  have  this  be 
the  first  step  in  repeal  of  the  cata- 
strophic health  bill  of  last  year  and 
that  those  who  vote  yes  on  the  motion 
to  insla^ct  are  really  voting  for  taking 
that  first  step  toward  repealing  the 
program;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
gentleman  has  properly  spoken  and  I 
thank  him  for  making  this  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  l£WIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
last  we  have  an  opportunity  to  take  positive 
action  to  begin  reexamining  the  Medicare  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Act 

Every  Member  of  this  House  has  heard 
from  retirees  who  are  upset  about  the  financ- 
ing of  this  act  and  want  it  changed.  The  refus- 
al of  ttie  relevant  committees  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  hold  hearings  on  this  issue  has 
been  a  source  of  frustratron  for  those  of  us 
who  want  to  review  the  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
the  ball  rolling  by  expressing  our  wish  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  hold  hearings. 

This  act  must  be  reformed  to  ensure  the 
fairrwss  of  its  financing.  By  voting  in  favor  of 
this  motion  to  instruct,  we  put  ourselves  on 
record  in  support  of  taking  another  look  at  the 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  in  the  Senate  and, 
by  inference,  in  the  House.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  motion. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliaunentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Read 
my  lips,  make  my  day."  Who  signed 
this  new  tax  into  law?  Is  that  a  proper 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  not  a  proper 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Without  objection,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered  on  the  preferential 
motion  to  instruct. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  to  instruct  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DANNEMEYER]. 


The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  408,  nays 
0,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  31] 


Ackerman 
Akalui 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Aspln 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bennan 
BevlU 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Bonior 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clement 
Cllnger 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Costello 
Coughlin 
Courier 
Cox 
Craig 
Crane 


YEAS— 408 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Etonnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

E:ngel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Goiusalez 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Goss 

Gradison 

Orandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Guartni 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 
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Hastert 
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Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 
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Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Keimelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 


Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurcly 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMlUen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mftmie 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M(X>rhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortte 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perltlns 


Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CTT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 


Boucher 

Chandler 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Dymally 

Gephardt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hoagland 


NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

Horton 
Hunter 
James 
Kolter 
Lancaster 
Laughlin 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lowery  (CA) 
Lowey  (NY) 
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Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
SwUt 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelll 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
DdaU 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
Watklns 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whltten 
WiUiams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


25 

McCandless 

Payne  (NJ) 

Pepper 

Schneider 

Staggers 

Weldon 

Whittaker 


Mr.  RAVENEL  and  Mr.  FASCELL 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  preferential  motion  to  in- 
struct was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees: 

For  consideration  of  the  House  bill, 
and  the  Senate  amendment  (except 
section  115  and  title  II),  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference:  Messrs. 
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Hawkins,  Murfhy.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Clat,  WnxiAMS.  Hayxs  of  Illinois, 
Perkins,  Paywb  of  New  Jersey.  Good- 
LiHO.  P«TRi,  Bartlbtt,  Armsy,  and 
Fawkll. 

For  consideration  of  section  115  and 
title  II  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  confer- 
ence: Messrs.  Rostenkowski,  Jacobs, 
and  Archer. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  today 
during  roUcall  vote  No.  31.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  rollcall  No.  31  on  the  Danne- 
meyer  motion  to  instruct  conferees  on 
H.R.  2  to  accept  the  Senate  language 
calling  for  a  hearing  on  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  House 
rollcall  vote  No.  31,  Mr.  Danneiieyer's 
resolution  to  instruct  the  minimum 
wage  conferees  to  support  the  Senate 
amendment  requiring  hearings  on  the 
Catastrophic  Health  Care  Act,  let  the 
record  show  I  would  have  voted  "aye" 
on  the  measure. 

I  spoke  in  favor  of  the  resolution, 
but  was  detained  away  from  the  floor 
and  was  unable  to  get  back  in  time  to 
cast  my  vote. 

In  fact.  I  did  vote  orally,  however, 
before  the  rollcall  vote  for  the  motion 
to  instruct  conferees. 


UMI 


CONDITIONAL         ADJOURNMENT 
OF    THE    HOUSE    PROM    TUES- 
DAY, APRIL   18.   1989,  TO  TUES- 
DAY, APRIL  25.   1989.  AND  CON- 
DITIONAL     RECESS      OR      AD- 
JOURNMENT   OP    THE    SENATE 
FROM    WEDNESDAY.    APRIL    19. 
1989.      THURSDAY.      APRIL      20. 
1989.    FRIDAY,     APRIL    21.     1989. 
OR  SATURDAY.   APRIL  22.   1989. 
TO  MONDAY,  MAY  1,  1989 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged    concurrent    resolution    (H. 
Con.  Res.  97)  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rxs.  97 
Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  eoncvrrinoJ.  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday.  April  18.  1989. 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Tuesday.  April  2S.  1989.  or  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day  after 
members  are  notified  to  reassemble  pursu- 
ant to  section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tkm.  whichever  occurs  first;  and  that  when 


the  Senate  recesses  or  adjourns  on  Wednes- 
day. April  19.  1989.  or  Thursday.  April  20. 
1989.  or  Friday.  April  21.  1989,  or  Saturday. 
April  22.  1989.  pursuant  to  a  motion  made 
by  the  majority  leader,  or  his  designee.  It 
stand  in  recess  or  stand  adjourned  until  1 
o'clock  post  meridian  on  Monday.  May  1. 
1989,  or  on  the  second  day  after  members 
are  notified  to  reassemble  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  concurrent  resolution,  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

Sk.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  acting  jointly 
after  consultation  with  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever.  In  their  opinion,  the 
public  interest  shall  warrant  it. 

D  1330 

PAKIiAMEirTART  IlfQUIRY 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tauzin).  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  Inquire  if  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  is  going  to 
have  any  time  to  explain  to  the  House 
precisely  what  this  means  in  terms  of 
some  Members'  concerns  about  the 
schedule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  re- 
quired by  the  constitutional  provision 
that  neither  house  shall  adjourn  for 
more  than  3  days  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  other. 

We  are  planning  to  adjourn  from  to- 
night until  Tuesday  at  noon  in  recog- 
nition of  the  Passover  holiday.  This 
had  been  planned  for  some  time.  It  is 
unusual,  however,  for  us  to  adjourn  in 
the  circumstance  which  requires  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  And  the  Senate 
will  be,  if  the  House  agrees,  sent  this 
resolution. 

That  is  all  it  does;  it  just  permits  the 
technical  adjournment  of  the  House 
until  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  might  then  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  so  that  all  of  our  colleagues  and 
their  staffs  can  be  very  clear,  there 
will  be  no  votes  on  Monday;  Members, 
as  long  as  they  are  back  by  noon  on 
Tuesday,  are  protected.  I  just  wanted 
to  clarify  that  because  we  had  several 
questions  about  that. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

We  will  probably  have  an  amend- 
ment of  the  schedule  this  afternoon. 
But  for  this  purpose  the  gentleman  is 
correct;  if  this  resolution  is  agreed  to 
by  both  Houses,  Members  can  be  as- 
sured there  will  be  no  session  or  meet- 


ing of  the  House  of  Representatives 
until  noon  of  Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LET  US  ACT  IMMEDIATELY  ON 
THE  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR  OUR  VETERANS 
AND  NOT  CHRISTMAS-TREE  IT 
WITH  UNNECESSARY  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ann 
Landers  in  her  column  yesterday 
pointed  out  that  families  of  patients  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
bringing  soap  and  other  incidentals, 
due  to  the  severe  shortage  of  supplies, 
to  Veterans'  hospitals  across  our 
Nation. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Veterans  Affairs  requested  of 
the  Congress  an  additional  $300  mil- 
lion to  meet  the  immediate  shortfall 
for  care  of  our  veterans  in  the  Veter- 
ans' hospital  system.  It  has  now  come 
to  the  attention  of  many  Members  of 
Congress  that  perhaps  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  requested  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  and  desired 
by  so  many  of  us  is  attempting  to  be 
added  to,  to  be  piggybacked  by  a  whole 
series  of  requests  that  as  of  yesterday 
now  totals  in  excess  of  $2  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  said 
that  he  will  not  support  such  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  In  the  process 
the  veterans  of  America  will  once 
again  be  injured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  leader- 
ship to  act  immediately  upon  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  our  veter- 
ans and  to  not  Christmas-tree  the 
package  with  uiuiecessary  expendi- 
tures. 


CUT  UP  YOUR  EXXON  CARDS 
AND  MAIL  THEM  TO  EXXON 

(Mr.  SCIIEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  IV4 
million  gallons  of  oil  that  spewed  from 
the  Exxon  Valdez  caused  a  horrifying 
amount  of  environmental  damage. 

Exxon's  irresponsible  behavior 
before  the  accident  as  well  as  Exxon's 
tepid  and  glacial  response  after  the  ca- 
tastrophe have  likewise  shocked  the 
Nation. 

Exxon's  environmental  record  over 
the  years— the  Everglades,  the  Hudson 
River,     and     now.     Prince     William 
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Sound— is  among  the  worst  in  the  oil 
industry. 

I  am  voting  to  give  vent  to  my  out- 
rage by  cutting  up  my  Exxon  csird  and 
sending  it  to  Exxon. 

And  I  am  not  going  to  buy  Exxon 
products  until  Exxon  shows  it  means 
business  about  paying  for  the  awful 
dsunage  it  has  done. 

Why  don't  we  all  empower  ourselves 
as  gasoline  customers? 

Why  don't  we  all  cast  our  votes  of 
total  disgust  with  Exxon's  gross  irre- 
sponsibility? 

Cut  up  your  Exxon  cards. 

Mail  them  to  Exxon. 

Exxon  must  clean  up  the  mess  it  cre- 
ated. 

The  Coast  Guard  says  the  job  must 
be  done  by  September  15  because  of 
winter  weather. 

So  let  us  not  buy  Exxon  products, 
until  Exxon  shows  that  it  will  clean  up 
the  mess  by  September  15,  until  it 
commits  legally  to  paying  for  cleaning 
up  the  entire  oilspill,  to  paying  for  all 
the  damage  Exxon  did  to  the  $100  mil- 
lion Alaskan  fishing  industry,  and  to 
paying  to  restore  the  devastated  wild- 
life. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  of 
our  credit  cards  are  returned  to 
Exxon.  But  our  vote  of  collective  out- 
rage made  in  the  marketplace  will  be  a 
signal  that  Exxon  will  understand,  and 
it  will  be  the  shot  that  is  heard  aroimd 
the  world. 


ecord  over 
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CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE 
REFORM  ACT  OP  1989 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  Congressmen  Rhodes,  Madigan, 
and  myself  are  introducing  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Reform 
Act  of  1989— an  issue  of  paramount 
importance  to  older  Americans 
throughout  Florida  and  the  United 
States.  As  a  Member  of  Congress  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  highest  percent- 
ages of  seniors  in  the  country,  I  have 
received  thousands  and  thousands  of 
communications  from  irate  constitu- 
tents  who  are  outraged  by  provisions 
in  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act. 

Our  bill  would  repeal  the  cata- 
strophic surtax,  provide  incentives  for 
development  of  long-term  care  poli- 
cies, guard  against  spousal  impoverish- 
ment, and  pursue  a  more  reasonable 
and  affordable  solution  to  this  serious 
issue. 

The  endorsement  we  have  received 
from  our  colleagues  on  this  bill  is  won- 
derful, and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
continue  to  receive  support  from  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

I  believe  that  our  biU  is  a  rational 
and  reasonable  alternative  to  the  cur- 


rent law  which  seniors  do  not  want, 
and  in  many  cases,  may  not  need.  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  heed  the  cry  of 
our  seniors  and  take  action.  I  believe 
that  the  Rhodes-Bilirakis-Madigan  bill 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


NATIONAL  CANCER  AWARENESS 
MONTH 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  urgency  that  I  address 
you  today.  As  you  may  know,  last 
week  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 236,  a  bill  designating  April  as  Na- 
tional Cancer  Awareness  Month.  It 
was  my  hope  to  have  the  needed  218 
cosponsors  by  yesterday,  however,  this 
did  not  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  all  know  the 
devastating  effects  brought  on  by 
cancer.  I  doubt  there  is  a  person  in 
this  Chamber,  or  in  the  gallery,  that 
has  not  been  affected  by  this  killer.  It 
has  destroyed  lives,  families,  and  loved 
ones.  In  1988  alone,  an  estimated 
494,000  Americans  died  of  cancer.  It  is 
expected  that  cancer  will  strike  in 
three  out  of  four  American  families 
this  year.  I  will  not  continue  to  cite 
these  shoclung  statistics,  because  I 
think  most  of  us  recognize  the  devas- 
tation caused  by  cancer. 

My  urgency  in  trying  to  pass  this 
resolution  did  not  stem  entirely  from 
my  own  commitment  to  heightening 
America's  awareness  of  cancer. 
Rather,  it  was  the  courage  and  com- 
mitment of  a  gentleman  from  my  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Willijun  Croker.  It  was  only 
a  short  time  ago  that  I  lesimed  that  he 
would  be  arriving  here  in  Washington 
on  Monday  to  help  promote  National 
Cancer  Awareness  Month,  to  encour- 
age people  to  get  cancer  checkups. 
This  unselfish  individual  did  not  fly 
into  Dulles  Airport  on  a  wide-body  jet. 
He  did  not  arrive  by  Amtrak  at  Union 
Station.  Mr.  Croker  didn't  even  at- 
tempt to  make  the  long  journey  by 
car.  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  individual, 
Icnown  to  us  in  California  as  "Walkin' 
Willie,"  made  the  3,000-mile  cross- 
country journey  on  foot.  That  is  cor- 
rect. He  walked  the  entired  coimtry 
for  over  65  days,  arriving  here  in 
Washington  Sunday  night. 

Why  did  "Walkin'  WUlle"  make  this, 
his  second  cross-country  journey?  It 
was  not  for  personal  gain.  It  was  not 
for  money.  It  wasn't  even  to  lose  a  few 
extra  pounds.  Willie,  lost  his  mother, 
father,  and  sister  to  cancer,  and  made 
this  journey  as  a  special  way  to  tell 
America  to  pay  attention  to  this  killer 
disease,  and  take  steps  to  prevent  it. 

I  walked  down  to  this  Chamber  to 
stand  before  you  and  make  a  pitch  for 
a  bill  I  introduced  last  week.  I  now  ask 
you  to  look  into  the  gallery  at  a  man 
who  walked  across  the  coimtry  in  sup- 


port of  this  bill.  Although  William 
Croker  resides  in  my  district,  his  mes- 
sage is  global.  I  applaud  this  heroic  in- 
dividual and  I  ask  you  to  give  him  the 
appreciation  he  deserves  by  cosponsor- 
Ing  this  bill,  passing  it,  and  sending  it 
to  the  President. 


D  1350 

IN  HONOR  OF  BAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY'S  DR.  WIMPEE 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, April  19,  1989,  my  alma  mater, 
Baylor  University,  will  honor  a  man 
loved  by  many  generations  of  Baylor 
students.  That  man  is  Dr.  W.J. 
Wlmpee. 

Dr.  Wlmpee  has  dedicated  44  years, 
more  than  half  of  his  life,  to  Baylor 
University,  Its  students,  and  the  sur- 
rounding community. 

From  1936  through  1940,  Dr. 
Wlmpee  was  a  student,  himself,  at 
Baylor.  He  was  an  outstanding  athlete 
as  well  as  a  campus  leader.  After  grad- 
uation from  Baylor,  Dr.  Wlmpee 
earned  a  master  and  a  doctorate  of 
theology  from  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary. 

In  1945,  Baylor  University  called  Dr. 
Wlmpee  back  to  serve  as  director  of  re- 
ligious activities.  Later,  Dr.  Wlmpee 
became  the  first  chaplain  of  Baylor.  In 
1955,  he  became  executive  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  university.  Among 
many  other  accomplishments.  Dr. 
Wlmpee  has  been  active  in  expanding 
Baylor's  International  Exchange  Pro- 
gram. 

But,  most  of  all.  Dr.  Wlmpee  is  re- 
spected, admired  and  loved  by  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  alike,  for  his  kind- 
ness, compassion  and  concern  for  each 
and  every  person  he  meets. 

My  life  is  better  for  having  Icnown 
Dr.  Wlmpee.  And,  I  know  many  people 
all  around  the  world  who  can  say  the 
same  thing.  I  can  think  of  no  higher 
commendation  for  any  man  than  to  be 
held  in  high  esteem  by  those  who  have 
crossed  his  path. 


A  DOUBLE  STANDARD? 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Jim  Wright,  Is 
under  the  microscope  today,  Ronald 
Reagsm  Is  sunbathing  in  California. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  take  off  on 
the  former  President,  the  truth  is,  he 
did  not  even  pay  for  the  pool.  Eight- 
een wealthy  friends  bought  the  Presi- 
dent, former  President  and  First  Lady, 
a  brand  new  home,  pool,  and  all.  What 
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is  evident  to  me  down  here  Is  we  have 
two  standards,  one  that  will  allow 
Ronald  Reagan  to  live  high  on  the  hog 
and  another  one  that  would  force  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  to  wallow  in  the  mire. 

Now.  let  us  face  it.  This  Jim  Wright 
ordeal  is  not  about  rules,  it  is  about 
politics,  pure  and  simple.  Republican 
and  Democrat.  Let  me  remind  my 
Democrat  colleagues  that  we  were  not 
sent  down  here  to  attend  a  Rotary 
convention.  Let  us  get  serious.  It  is 
time  for  the  Democrats  to  tell  the  Re- 
publicans to  take  their  hands  off  our 
Speaker. 


UMI 


THE  71ST  ANNTViaiSARY  OP  ES- 
TONIA'S DECLARATION  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  CAMPBEXL  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  territories  of  the  three 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  have  had  a  harsh  history, 
having  served  as  battlefields  in  several 
wars.  Nevertheless,  the  love  of  free- 
dom is  still  burning  brightly  in  all 
three  countries  and  has  been.  Indeed, 
strengthened  mightily  in  the  last  2 
years.  Having  for  decades  smoldered  as 
a  suppressed  protest,  it  broke  out  last 
summer  as  an  open  popular  demand 
for  an  end  of  Soviet  Russian  occupa- 
tion, or  at  least  a  self-rule  in  the  realm 
of  economics  and  political  decision- 
making—apart  from  the  oppressive 
central  command  system  in  the  Krem- 
lin. Huge  public  meetings  of  up  to 
300.000  people  repeatedly  voiced  these 
ardent  aspirations  of  Estonians  to  the 
world. 

As  Estonians  solemnly  mark  the  71st 
anniversary  of  Elstonia's  declaration  of 
independence  declared  in  1918,  our 
country  can  take  pride  in  having 
steadfastly  refused  recognition  of  the 
forcible  takeover  of  the  Baltic  Stetes 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  honorable 
position  of  not  according  legality  to  an 
illegal  act  of  occupation  has  been  a 
source  of  hope  to  the  Elstonians 
through  the  many  rough  years.  I  sin- 
cerely expect  the  United  States  to  let 
this  beacon  of  hope  shine  even  more 
strongly  and  clearly  in  support  of 
democratic  freedoms  and  an  eventual- 
ly regained  national  independence  in 
Estonia,  as  first  proclaimed  71  years 
ago  and  then  successfully  defended 
against  the  onslaughts  of  both  the 
Soviet  and  German  troops  in  1918-20. 
And  I  am  proud  to  associate  myself 
with  Mr.  Heino  Jogis,  an  American 
and  an  Estonian,  a  lover  of  freedom, 
whose  eloquent  words,  with  humility.  I 
have  Just  delivered. 


A  CALL  FOR  DELAYED  TED 
REGULATIONS 

(Mr.  ORTIZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  to  cor- 
rect a  serious  problem  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  in  many  districts 
along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  dedicated  and  hard-working 
men  and  women  who  own  and  operate 
shrimp  fishing  vessels  are  being 
threatened  by  Federal  regulations 
which  may  cause  many  of  these  people 
to  lose  their  businesses. 

According  to  the  1988  Reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Endangered  Sp>ecies  Act, 
shrimpers  will  be  required  to  attach 
turtle  excluder  devices  [TED's]  to 
their  fishing  nets  beginning  on  May  1, 
1989. 

Due  to  the  potential  impact  of  these 
TED'S,  the  endangered  species  reau- 
thorization also  required  a  study  be 
completed  on  sea  turtle  conservation 
and  sea  turtle  mortality. 

This  study  is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  with 
the  findings  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  by  April  1,  1989. 

This  deadline  was  established  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Congress  consider  all  existing 
methods  of  protecting  sea  turtles  prior 
to  the  imposition  of  TED's  regula- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  has  barely  completed 
the  introductory  steps  required  to  con- 
duct the  study. 

The  panel  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed, and  is  scheduled  to  hold  their 
initial  meeting  on  May  4,  1989. 

This  is  over  a  full  month  past  the 
due  date  for  the  study's  findings. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  delay  any  TED's  regula- 
tions for  2  years  after  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  provides  the  study's  find- 
ings to  appropriate  committees  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

This  delay  will  provide  adequate 
time  and  opportunity  for  the  Congress 
to  review  all  findings  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  study. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  allows 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  suspend 
all  TED's  regulations  if  the  study  de- 
termines that  alternative  means  of 
protecting  the  sea  turtles  are  effective. 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation,  which  will  allow 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
investigate  sea  turtle  preservation 
without  burdeniiw  a  group  of  hard- 
working fishermen  and  women. 
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SALUTE  TO  CONGRESSIONAL 
INTERNS 

(Mr.  BUECHNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
unsung  heroes  of  congressional  staffs: 
our  interns.  Prom  every  State  and 
county,  they  gather  and  leam  here  at 
the  world's  monument  to  democracy. 
The  spirit  and  enthusiasm  which 
guides  these  young  men  and  women 
serve  as  potent  reminders  of  our  mis- 
sion in  this  Chamber.  That  mission  is 
the  challenge  to  make  each  of  their 
futures  brighter  and  more  engulfed  in 
optimism  than  any  generation  before 
them. 

Indeed  there  is  reason  for  this  opti- 
mism, for  these  are  distinguished 
young  men  and  women.  Tomorrow's 
leaders  have  come  to  our  offices  to 
help  solve  today's  problems.  These  vol- 
unteers go  beyond  their  pursuits  on 
Capitol  Hill— they  are  scholars,  ath- 
letes, and  community  volunteers  as 
well.  But  most  importantly,  they  are 
role  models,  not  just  for  their  own 
generation,  but  for  all  of  us.  Interns 
choose  the  difficult  path  of  balancing 
academics,  extracurricular  activities 
and  their  work  here,  not  just  to  ad- 
vance their  own  dreams,  but  to  ad- 
vance the  American  dream. 

I  have  l)een  very  fortunate  to  have 
had  an  exceptional  team  of  young 
people  at  my  side  over  the  past  2 
years.  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep- 
est appreciation  to  them  and  to  salute 
their  efforts  on  and  off  Capitol  Hill.  I 
wish  them  all  the  success  that  they 
have  earned  as  they  pursue  their  own, 
uniquely  American  dreams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  a  list  of  my  in- 
terns to  be  placed  in  the  Record: 

List  of  Congressman  Bdechner's  Interns 
Paul  Sumner. 
Michelle  Althoff. 
Elaine  Kaufman. 
Kathleen  Kelley. 
Zoe  Lindeman. 
Victor  Sedaka. 
Paul  I«Beau. 
Steve  Lynum. 
Lisa  Dunf  ord. 
Angela  Bronner. 
Maria  Morris. 
Kimberly  Huefner. 
Danielle  Conger. 
Jeremy  CrandeU. 
Andrew  Jacus. 
Dan  Walsh. 
Jennifer  Wilson. 
Paul  Mamalian. 
Charles  Sllverston. 
Michael  Keller. 
Howard  Opinsky. 
Allyn  Matlack. 
Cheryl  Litzsinger. 
Stephanie  Ortbals. 
Prank  Purcell. 
Jonathan  Schwartz. 
Lenny  Genovese. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  SPEAKER 
WRIGHT 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
just  2  years  ago  this  month  during  the 
Easter  break  of  1987  that  20  House 
Members,  11  Democrats  and  9  Repub- 
licans, took  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  was  a  trip  led  by  our  House  Speaker 
Jim  Wright.  It  was  during  the  fourth 
month  that  Jim  Wright  had  been  our 
House  Speaker. 

The  19  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  with  Speaker  Wright  on  that 
trip  know  for  certain  how  effective 
Jim  Wright  was  as  the  leader  of  our 
delegation.  Many  of  us  on  that  trip. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
know  that  the  real  thaw  between 
Soviet  Union  and  United  States  rela- 
tions began  about  the  time  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  and  Jim  Wright  had  some 
long  conversations  during  that  trip  2 
years  ago.  It  was  so  obvious  that  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  was  very  fond  of  and 
admired  Jim  and  Betty  Wright. 

As  a  congressman  from  western  Ken- 
tucky, I  would  like  to  make  the  com- 
ment that  many  Kentuckians  are  very 
appreciative  of  the  support  of  Speaker 
Wright  and  have  great  admiration  for 
House  Speaker  Jim  Wright.  We  in 
western  Kentucky  definitely  remem- 
ber the  3  trips  Jim  Wright  has  made 
to  our  district  to  help  us  with  the  huge 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy  plant  in 
Paducah,  and  we  remember  the  sup- 
port the  Speaker  gave  us  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority's  Land  Be- 
tween the  Lakes. 

Western  Kentuckians  know  how 
helpful  Speaker  Jim  Wright  has  been 
with  legislation  concerning  Kentucky 
Lake  and  Kentucky  Dam,  Lake  Bark- 
ley  and  Barkley  Dam,  as  well  as  the 
Nation's  largest  job  corps  center  at 
Morganfield.  KY  and,  yes.  Port  Camp- 
bell, the  home  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Congressman 
from  western  Kentucky,  I  stand  here 
today  and  say,  thank  you.  Jim 
Wright,  for  what  you  have  done  for 
our  country  and  what  you  have  done 
for  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Kentucky. 


scrutiny  which  we  are  under  is  unfor- 
tunately a  bad  reflection  not  just  on 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party  but  on  this  entire  institu- 
tion and  also  on  the  American  people. 
I  will  say  that  the  most  recent  article  I 
have  seen  on  this  subject  is  one  enti- 
tled, "How  Congress  Really  Works," 
which  appears  in  this  week's  News- 
week magazine.  I  am  sure  some  of  the 
Members  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  it.  The  caption  says:  "The  world  of 
Congress;  it's  a  fortress  of  unreality 
with  its  own  laws,  logic,  and  codes  of 
behavior." 

Well,  that  may  be  true,  but  I  have  to 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  still  get  a 
tingle  down  my  spine  when  I  walk  by 
and  look  at  the  Capitol  dome.  When  I 
come  back  from  having  visited  some  of 
the  most  troubled  spots  in  the  world  I 
realize  that  the  world  still  looks  to  the 
United  States  of  America  as  the  last 
bastion  of  freedom.  I  want  to  say  that 
as  a  Member  elected  from  California,  I 
for  one  am  very  proud  to  have  the 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  greatest  delib- 
erative body  ever  known  to  man. 


A  FEELING  OF  PRIDE  FOR  THE 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  several  weeks 
we  have  all  witnessed  the  attacks 
which  have  come  from  the  media  on 
this  institution,  and  I  argue  that  the 


POLISH  ROUNDTABLE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  CARDIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  that  I  come  to  the  House  floor 
in  wholehearted  support  of  an  action 
taken  by  the  administration.  But 
today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  in  support 
of  the  I»resident's  plan  for  encourag- 
ing the  positive  momentum  of  change 
in  Poland. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  Polish 
Government  and  Solidarity  signed  im- 
portant agreements  on  free  elections, 
power  sharing,  and  pluralism.  Re- 
markable events  are  occurring  in 
Poland  only  months  ago  thought  im- 
possible—just yesterday  the  Polish 
Government  legalized  Solidarity. 

Government  and  opposition  negotia- 
tions are  enabling  political  organiza- 
tions and  trade  unioqs  to  play  a  sub- 
stantive role  in  Polish  society.  Upcom- 
ing free,  and  what  we  trust  will  be  fair, 
elections  in  June  should  pave  the  way 
for  the  institutionalization  of  reform. 
It  is  only  right  that  the  United  States 
respond  to  Poland's  request  for  moral, 
political,  and  economic  support.  I 
think  the  administration's  plan  an- 
nounced yesterday  wiU  demonstrate 
our  commitment  to  the  people  of 
Poland  in  their  quest  for  democratic 
reform. 

Poland  has  severe  economic  prob- 
lems that  warrant  the  attention  of  the 
United  States.  United  States  willing- 
ness to  work  with  the  IMF  and  the 
World  Bank  for  loans  to  Poland  will 
help  the  Government  manage  its  for- 
eign debt.  GSP  status  and  OPIC  loans 
will  also  assist  in  Poland's  economic 


reforms.  Encouraging  private  sector 
investment  in  Poland  and  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  negotiated  agreement  to  help 
the  Polish  private  sector  will  go  a  long 
way  to  improve  the  economic  climate. 
I  commend  the  President  for  demon- 
strating his  commitment  to  the  Polish 
people.  The  administration  and  Con- 
gress must  work  together  to  ensure 
that  real  reform  is  solidly  based  and 
not  easily  destroyed  by  changing  polit- 
ical winds. 


TAKE  ME  OUT  TO  THE 
BALLPARK 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  base- 
ball is  America's  pastime.  Every  spring 
the  ritual  begins. 

In  Baltimore  we  are  proud  to  have 
the  Orioles  who  have  been  the  host  of 
eight  American  League  playoffs  and 
six  World  Series.  Last  season  the  Birds 
finished  poorly,  but  we  knew  they 
would  be  back,  and  in  the  third  week 
of  the  new  season  the  Orioles  are  ac- 
tively battling  to  get  into  first  place. 

In  Congress  we  do  not  have  the 
luxury  of  waiting  until  next  year.  Our 
budget  problems  abound.  But  we  can 
learn  from  the  spirit  of  the  fans  who 
never  quit  believing  in  their  team.  We 
must  believe  that  Americans  can  build 
better  products;  we  must  believe  that 
Americans  can  and  will  compete,  if 
Congress  would  let  them.  We  must  be- 
lieve that  America  will  have  and  be  a 
first  place  team.  We  will  if  we  place 
faith  in  our  team,  the  American 
worker. 


DISAPPROVING  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF  COMMISSION  ON 
BASE  REALIGNMENT  AND  CLO- 
SURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tauzin).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  Tuesday.  April  11.  1989.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  165)  disapproving  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure. 

D  1359 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  165) 
with  Mr.  Bruce  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
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day.  April  12.  1989.  8  hours  of  general 
debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House 
of  Tuesday.  April  11.  1989.  2  hours  of 
general  debate  remain. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiHl  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
lUi.  CouHTKR]  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

a  1400 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
one-half  of  my  time,  one-half  hour,  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mabtin]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

pabuamxhtaht  inqdirt 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it.    

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Just  want  to  know  how  much  time  I 
am  allotted  in  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CotJRTER]  has 
been  allotted  1  hour. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Porter].       

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  being  asked  to 
vote  today  on  a  recommendation  that 
we  disapprove  the  work  of  the  Base 
Closure  and  Realignment  Commission. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  ready  to 
vote  on  that  subject  today,  at  least  not 
ready  to  vote  intelligently  upon  it.  We 
have  never  had  an  independent  analy- 
sis of  the  work  that  the  Commission 
has  done,  and  indeed  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  that  indi- 
cates, in  fact,  that  the  savings  that  are 
projected  by  the  Commission  at  $693 
million  a  year  will  not  be  anywhere 
near  that  sum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  the  Com- 
mission, as  did  85  percent  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Members.  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  think  we  all  realize  that  our 
Nation's  security  cannot  depend  upon 
politics,  but  rather  upon  sound  Judg- 
ments about  what  our  Nation  needs 
for  defense  purposes  and  neither  can 
we  fail  to  expend  the  taxpayers' 
money  other  than  efficiently  and 
wisely  in  the  pursuit  of  those  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  supporting  the 
Commission  I  obviously  knew  that 
Port  Sheridan  in  my  10th  District  of 
Illinois  was  at  risk.  It  has  been  on  past 
closure  lists  for  at  least  20  years.  Some 
in  the  media  had  depicted  it  as  a  base 
that  has  nothing  but  a  golf  course  and 
a  beach,  and  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  or  less  intelligent,  or 


understanding,  or  researched.  But  I 
supported  it  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Commission  would  approach 
its  Job  honestly  and  fairly  and  that,  if 
they  did  so.  Fort  Sheridan  would  not 
be  on  the  closure  list.  They  would  un- 
derstand that  a  viable  Reserve  compo- 
nent is  important  to  our  Nation's  de- 
fense, larger  now  than  our  active  duty 
forces,  that  the  training  at  Fort  Sheri- 
dan of  74,000  National  Guardsmen  and 
the  command  of  54.000  reservists  is 
important  to  that  Reserve  component, 
that  having  4th  Army  headquarters 
and  the  Recruit  Command,  the  entire 
recruiting  apparatus  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
at  Fort  Sheridan  was  an  important 
place  to  have  them  and  that,  at  the 
bottom  line,  that  in  the  event  our 
Nation  needed  to  mobilize,  that  Fort 
Sheridan  would  be  essential  to  being 
together,  to  muster,  large  numbers  of 
troops  in  the  Midwest  as  it  has  always 
done  throughout  its  entire  100-year 
history. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  Chairmsm.  I  luiew 
that  the  Conunissioners  would  under- 
stand that  Fort  Sheridan  was  a  beauti- 
ful, historic  fort,  that  Holibird  and 
Roche  designed  the  buildings  when 
Holibird  was  a  young  architect  in  his 
twenties  and  went  on  to  become  one  of 
Chicago's  most  famous  architects,  that 
Gen.  George  Patton  lived  here,  was  a 
lieutenant  when  he  lived  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  that  one  of  his  children  was 
bom  here  and  that  the  fort  had  a  very 
rich  history  in  addition  to  being  a 
place  of  beauty. 

In  fact,  when  the  Commission  came 
to  deciding  about  Port  Sheridan,  they 
found  that  it  did  not  meet  their  own 
formula  for  closing  that  in  fact  it  had 
a  high  military  utility  rating  of  8  out 
of  10,  that  it  was  fourth  among  the  ad- 
ministrative headquarters  installa- 
tions, ahead  of  10  others  that  were  in 
fact  not  closed  on  the  final  base  clo- 
sure list  of  86.  But  it  was  put  on  the 
closure  list  anyway,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
was  put  on  the  closure  list  anyway. 

Why  was  that  so.  Mr.  Chairman? 
Why  would  it  have  been  there  when  it 
did  not  meet  the  criterion  of  the  Com- 
mission's own  closure  standards?  Well, 
we  found  out  about  10  days  ago  when 
they  declassified  the  Commission's  de- 
liberations, Mr.  Chairman,  and  there 
are  2,000  pages  of  transcript:  it  says  in 
their  deliberations.  "If  we  had  Fort 
Sheridan,  which  everybody  says  has 
got  to  be  closed,"  it's  been  in  every 
piece  I've  ever  read,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners said  that,  "Fort  Sheridan  is 
doomed.  "Now,  if  we  have  that,  you 
will  have  to  testify,"  speaking  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  having 
to  testify,"  that  it  failed  the  formula, 
but  that  we  added  it  because  our  gut 
said  that  it  ought  to  be  added." 

One  of  the  Commissioners  in  an- 
other part  of  the  testimony  said, 
"What  could  you  sell  it  for?  What  did 
your  studies  show  you  could  sell  it  for? 


Staff:  "We  didn't  have  land  value 
there." 

Commissioner  "You  didn't  do  land 
value?" 

Staff:  "Because  it  was  up  there  we 
didn't  do  any  analysis  of  it  because  it 
was  up  there." 

At  another  point  they  demean  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  many  of  its  citi- 
zens when  they  say  on  relocating  the 
4th  Army.  "If  they  go  to  South  Chica- 
go, we  could  give  them  combat  pay." 

Very  frankly  it  took  us  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  get  this  information  because 
the  Department  of  Defense 
stonewalled  our  requests,  as  they 
stonewalled  every  Member's  request 
for  information  about  how  the  Com- 
mission came  to  its  conclusions,  and  fi- 
nally, after  putting  this  kind  of  infor- 
mation in  a  secret  status  where  Mem- 
bers could  see  it  but  not  divulge  it, 
they  finally  decided  that  it  was  not 
really  necessary  to  have  it  classified  at 
all,  so  finally,  about  10  days  ago.  DOD 
released  it. 

Prior  to  getting  that  information  we 
had  joined  in  a  request  for  a  GAO 
study  of  the  Commission's  work.  Were 
the  cost  savings  real  or  not?  If  not,  ob- 
viously this  Congress,  this  House  of 
Representatives,  should  not  support 
the  Commission's  work. 

The  GAO  did  as  good  a  job  as  they 
possibly  could  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  But  they  did  not  complete  their 
analysis  and  their  report  would  not  be 
finished  until,  we  are  told,  sometime 
in  the  fall.  They  did  spend  3  weeks  at 
Fort  Sheridan  with  a  team,  but  the 
complete  data  and  analysis  are  not  yet 
available. 

We  are  voting  today  in  the  dark.  We 
do  not  have  the  information  on  which 
we  can  make  an  intelligence  judgment 
about  the  Commission's  work. 

We  did  find  out  some  things  about 
it,  though.  For  example,  the  Commis- 
sion said  that  new  construction  to 
move  4th  Army  and  the  Recruiting 
Command  to  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison 
under  their  plan  would  cost  $26.8  mil- 
lion. The  GAO  says,  no,  that  it  will 
cost  $85.3  million.  They  are  off  by  a 
factor  of  three.  The  relocation  costs: 
The  Conmiission  said  $11.4  million; 
the  GAO  said  at  least  $25  million,  off 
by  a  factor  of  at  least  two.  In  force  re- 
duction the  Commission  said  that  we 
are  going  to  save  746  positions  if  we 
close  Fort  Sheridan.  GAO  says  we 
might  save  172  positions.  On  the  trans- 
portation costs,  not  considered  by  the 
Commission,  the  commanding  general 
of  the  Recruiting  Command  told  me 
last  week  that  if  you  move  the  com- 
mand down  to  Fort  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, they  will  continue  to  require 
about  3,000  flights  per  year  in  the  pur- 
suit of  recruiting  for  the  U.S.  Army, 
and  all  of  those  flights  are  going  to  go 
out  of  the  Indianapolis  airport  and 
most  are  going  to  have  to  come 
through   O'Hare  at   great  additional 
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cost,  but  no  one  on  the  Commission 
bothered  to  consider  this. 

The  bottom  line:  The  cost  of  moving 
could  be  as  high  as  $120  million,  and, 
if  so,  they  would  not  meet  the  6-year 
payback  requirement  of  the  law. 

The  Commission  said,  "If  we  close 
Fort  Sheridan,  we're  going  to  save 
$40.8  million."  GAO  says,  "If  you  close 
Port  Sheridan,  you  may  save  $17.6  mil- 
lion a  year."  That  would  not  meet  the 
6-year  payback. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  a 
complete  GAO  analysis  on  all  of  the 
bases.  We  have  a  partial  analysis  on 
some  of  them.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
do  not  have  a  bottom  line,  and  to  con- 
vince Members  of  the  House  and  to 
convince  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
the  report  should  be  rejected  we  really 
do  have  to  have  complete  information 
and  an  independent  analysis. 

There  are  further  quotes  that  seem 
important  to  me: 

On  the  sale  of  land  the  Commission- 
ers said,  "We  invented  the  property 
values."  On  the  Commissioners*  view 
of  their  own  work:  "Let's  don't  admit 
we've  done  a  lousy  job."  On  military 
utility  standards,  the  standards  by 
which  bases  would  be  judged,  "Change 
the  scores." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  an  objec- 
tive, fair,  and  honest  Commission 
charged  by  the  Congress  to  bring  for- 
ward a  nonbiased  list  of  bases  to  be 
closed. 

D  1410 

This  is  not  a  Commission  that  did  a 
job  for  the  American  people.  The 
Commission  did  not  have  the  courage 
to  stand  up  and  tell  the  truth  about 
Port  Sheridan.  The  Commission  was 
gutless,  afraid  to  stand  up  to  the  na- 
tional media  and  say  that  this  base,  in 
truth,  should  not  be  on  the  list  be- 
cause it  does  not  meet  the  Commis- 
sion's own  base  closing  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commission  con- 
cept was  a  fair  and  correct  concept. 
We  do  need  to  address  the  wise  and  ef- 
ficient expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
money.  We  do  need  to  address  our  Na- 
tion's defense  outside  of  a  purely  polit- 
ical context,  but  we  have  the  right  to 
expect  from  the  people  that  we  charge 
with  this  responsibility  in  advising 
Congress,  we  have  the  right  to  expect 
competence.  We  have  the  right  to 
expect  honesty  and  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  fairness. 

What  we  got  at  Port  Sheridan  and 
the  evidence  is  exactly  the  same  at 
Chanute  where  they  said  the  base  was 
deficient  in  the  very  things  for  which 
the  base  was  being  recognized  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Porce,  we  got 

bias. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  our 
side,  we  yield  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 5  minutes. 


Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
further  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Fort  Sheridan  and 
Chanute  we  got  bias.  We  got  unin- 
formed judgment.  We  got  an  unintelli- 
gent approach  to  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant decision. 

Obviously,  regarding  this  base,  at 
least,  the  Commission  has  not  done 
the  job  we  charged  them  with  doing 
and  we  ought  to  reject  it. 

I  know  the  difficulty  of  that.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  Base  Closure  Commis- 
sion's work.  The  full  GAO  report  is 
not  ready,  so  we  cannot  have  an  inde- 
pendent and  definite  appraisal  regard- 
ing the  entire  work  product  of  the 
Commission  that  would  show  the  Con- 
gress that  they  have  not  done  overall 
the  job  that  we  charged  them  with 
doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  bottom  line 
the  House  ought  to  look  at  the  record 
that  we  have  and  understand  that 
there  is  before  us  a  substantial  body  of 
information  that  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Commission  acted  im- 
properly, outside  the  scope  of  the  law 
which  created  them,  and  certainly  not 
in  a  way  that  we  can  point  to  with 
pride  and  say  that  this  work  was  done 
intelligently,  fairly,  and  honestly. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
recommend  to  the  House  that  they 
reject  the  Commission's  work,  support 
the  resolution  of  disapproval,  and  send 
them  back  to  the  drawing  board  to  do 
the  work  that  we  required  them  to  do 
and  to  do  it  in  an  honest,  fair,  and  un- 
biased maimer. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1V4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island   [Mr. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  resolution  of  disapproval  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  more 
pressing  an  issue  before  us  today  than 
the  need  to  cut  wasteful  Federal 
spending.  My  constituents,  along  with 
Americans  everywhere,  have  been 
sending  Congress  a  very  clear  message 
that  it  is  time  to  get  serious  about  def- 
icit reduction.  Americans  will  simply 
no  longer  tolerate  $150  billion  deficits 
and  a  national  debt  of  $2.7  trillion. 

While  closing  urmecessary  military 
installations  is  not  by  itself  going  to 
end  our  fiscal  problems,  it  is  sui  impor- 
tant step  which  we  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  take.  OtKolete  military 
bases  for  too  long  have  drained  scarce 
Federal  resources,  and  Congress  acted 
properly  last  year  in  passing  legisla- 
tion to  expedite  closing  them.  As  one 
who  served  in  the  Navy  for  more  than 
5  years,  I  clearly  understand  that  an 
abimdance    of    military    installations 


does  not  necessarily  serve  the  interests 
of  national  defense. 

No  one,  including  myself,  is  suggest- 
ing that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Base  Closure  Commission  are  perfect. 
We  can  certainly  all  find  some  area  of 
disagreement  with  nearly  every  matter 
which  comes  before  the  floor  of  this 
body.  However,  these  recommenda- 
tions offer  Congress  the  only  viable 
option  for  cutting  truly  urmecessary 
expenditures  of  Federal  funds,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
effort  to  disapprove  them. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman      from     California      [Mr. 

DORNAN]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
this  resolution  of  disapproval,  but  I  do 
want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
this  Commission  left  a  lot  to  be  de- 
sired. 

The  U.S.  Navy  stonewalled  the  Com- 
mission, it  appears,  and  took  hardly 
any  hits  at  all.  The  Army  got  away 
with  closing  no  serious  installations  at 
all,  while  two  parts  of  our  country,  the 
State  of  California  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  took  unbelievably  serious  hits. 
The  two  bases  in  the  southern  Califor- 
nia area,  Norton,  a  key  air  transporta- 
tion command  center,  a  key  part  of 
the  newly  formed  transportation  com- 
mand, a  great  part  of  the  military  air- 
lift command,  and  George  Air  Porce 
Base,  where  I  flew  for  most  of  my 
career  P-100  Supersabers,  one  of  the 
finest  fighter  bases  in  the  whole 
world,  to  have  these  bases  closed  just 
seems  incredible. 

I  Icnow  we  have  to  start  somewhere. 
I  know  this  Congress  and  the  other 
body  did  not  have  the  guts  to  face  up 
to  this  and  apply  all  the  skills  in  this 
House  to  share  the  pain  here  properly. 
We  did  in  the  blind,  as  we  have  done  a 
lot  of  things  by  commission,  but  I 
hope  the  Air  Porce  will  consider  keep- 
ing a  part  of  George  Air  Force  Base 
open  as  an  Air  National  Guard  facility. 
When  I  was  assigned  to  that  base  in 
1955,  I  thought  I  was  arriving  on  the 
greatest  base  in  the  world,  and  yet 
now  there  is  a  new  hospital,  a  new 
chapel,  a  new  administration  building, 
a  new  enlisted  men's  club,  new  pool  fa- 
cilities, computer  facilities,  simulators 
for  advanced  jet  aircraft,  a  new  offi- 
cers' club;  it  is  phenomenal  to  me  in 
that  area  of  the  country  where  we 
first  broke  the  sound  barrier,  where 
Edwards  Air  Porce  Base  is,  where 
Palmdale  Air  Force  facility  is,  that  one 
of  the  prime  fighter  bases  of  the  world 
with  363  good  flying  days  a  year  is 
going  to  close  down.  Its  proximity  to 
the  Army  National  Training  Center  at 
Barstow,  everything  indicated  this 
base  should  not  have  been  touched, 
but  so  be  it. 

I  will  support  the  decision  of  the 
Commission  with  some  anger  and  hope 
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that  the  next  time  we  do  this  that  we 
do  it  with  a  little  more  skill. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Lowrr]. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  base  closing  rec- 
ommendations, which  will  provide  us 
with  much-needed  cost  savings  by  clos- 
ing military  bases  that  are  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  This  measure  is  estimated  to 
save  approximately  $693  million  in 
fiscal  year  1990  alone,  making  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  our  deficit-reduc- 
tion efforts. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  one  impor- 
tant point  about  the  recommended 
base  closings.  They  will,  indeed,  save 
large  simis  of  taxpayer  dollars.  But 
there  is  a  way  to  save  even  more 
money  in  the  long  run— by  making  the 
closed  bases  available  to  States  and 
the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  for 
conversion  into  prison  facilities  or 
drug  treatment  centers. 

If  the  Federal  prison  facilities  in 
other  States  are  like  those  in  New 
Yt)rk,  and  I  know  they  are,  more  space 
is  critical  to  fighting  an  effective  war 
against  crime  and  drugs.  New  York 
has  three  Federal  installations,  two 
are  at  nearly  double  their  capacity 
while  the  third  is  at  more  than  twice 
its  intended  level.  Nationwide,  Federal 
prisons  are  between  37  and  73  percent 
over  their  capacities.  The  pressure 
from  overcrowding  is  building,  result- 
ing in  increased  pressure  for  early  re- 
leases which  are,  in  many  cases,  total- 
ly inappropriate. 

From  1980  to  1987,  total  U.S.  prison 
population,  including  State  and  Feder- 
al prisoners,  increased  from  slightly 
over  300.000  to  almost  600,000.  This 
jiunp  in  prison  population  is  not  just 
the  result  of  more  crime.  Since  1980 
the  number  of  Incarcerations  com- 
pared with  reported  crimes  has  risen 
steadily.  In  1980,  25  offenders  were 
committed  to  prison  for  every  1,000 
murders,  manslaughters,  rapes,  rob- 
beries, aggravated  assaults,  and  bur- 
glaries reported  to  the  police.  In  1988. 
43  people  were  incarcerated  for  every 
1,000  such  offenses. 

This  trend  of  increased  enforcement 
needs  to  continue.  But  there  is  a  very 
real  and  serious  constraint— space. 

In  addition,  the  need  for  drug  treat- 
ment facilities  is  unquestioned.  To  win 
the  war  on  drugs  we  must  fight  it  from 
both  the  supply  and  demand  sides. 
Plfty-one  percent  of  the  cocaine  con- 
sumed in  America  is  being  used  by 
only  10  percent  of  cocaine  addicts. 
E>emand  for  cocaine  is  clearly  driving 
the  supply. 

But,  even  if  an  addict  wants  to  get 
out  of  the  cycle  of  addiction,  treat- 
ment is  available  for  very  few  of  those 
who  need  it— 6.5  million  addicts  need 
help  to  break  the  habit.  Two  million 
of  those  addicts  are  willing  to  pay  for 


available,  affordable  treatment  every 
year.  But  there  are  only  250,000  treat- 
ment slots  available  nationwide.  Elven 
if  an  addict  wants  to  rid  his  life  of 
drugs,  the  chances  of  finding  treat- 
ment are  slim  and  delays  can  often 
cost  lives  in  this  deadly  business.  We 
can't  win  this  war  on  drugs  without 
curbing  demand.  Affordable,  available 
treatment  is  critical  if  we  seriously 
want  to  win  that  war.  Converting  at 
least  some  of  these  closing  military 
bases  into  drug  treatment  centers 
would  be  a  major  contribution  to  that 
end. 

Closing  and  realigning  our  unneeded 
military  facilities  will  save  large  sums 
of  taxpayer  dollars,  and  for  that  we 
must  be  thankful.  But  I  believe  we  can 
do  even  better.  I  believe  that  convert- 
ing the  closed  bases  into  Federal  or 
State  prisons  or  drug  treatment  cen- 
ters will  help  us  respond  to  the  dan- 
gerous national  shortage  of  prison 
space— a  shortage  that  will  prove  ex- 
tremely expensive  and  risky  if  we  do 
not  act  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let's  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  turning  these  bases  into 
prisons  and  drug  treatment  centers. 

D  1440 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan]. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Base  Closure 
Commission  are  flawed  and  based  on 
inaccurate,  out-of-date  information. 
The  process  has  not  served  us  well. 
The  transcripts  have  become  an  em- 
barrassment for  the  Commission  and 
the  Congress. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  debate  last 
week,  the  Commission  transcripts 
show  that  data  was  Invented  and  sub- 
stantially altered  in  order  to  meet 
their  proposed  recommendations. 

Speaking  from  these  transcripts, 
here  are  three  examples. 

Could  a  base  be  closed  that  did  not 
meet  the  savings  test,  "I  think  we  have 
some  room  to  do  that  because  what  we 
do  is  we  change  the  way.  We  go  back 
into  the  arrays.  This  may  sound  com- 
plicated to  you,  but  you  go  back  in  and 
you  change  things."  "But  you'd  be 
changing  the  formula."  "No.  You'd  be 
changing  the  scores." 

"This  says  that  we  evaluated  sJl 
bases  against  five  factors.  We  didn't  do 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
2,000  bases  we  didn't  look  at  against 
any  factors." 

Commission  members,  the  military 
services,  and  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  have  all  acknowledged  that 
there  are  major  errors  in  the  recom- 
mendations. GAD  says  84  percent 
have  to  come  from  reduction  in  per- 
sonnel, but  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  these  people  just  be 
moved. 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base  should  not 
be  on  any  closure  list.  It  does  not  meet 


the  criteria  set  by  the  commission.  It 
Is  clear  from  the  transcripts  that  com- 
mission members  were  not  familiar 
with  Chanute.  No  one  from  the  com- 
mission took  the  time  to  see  Chanute 
firsthand,  no  staff,  no  communication 
of  any  kind.  Deficient?  80  awards— 44 
to  Chanute.  Yet.  Chanute  is  the 
second  costliest  base  to  close  and  the 
economic  impact  on  this  rural  area  of 
central  Illinois  will  be  devastating. 
The  Conmiission  says  the  economic 
impact  would  be  minimal.  Chanute 
represents  one-half  of  the  population; 
one-third  of  all  the  homes  are  owned 
by  Chanute  personnel;  65  percent  of 
elementary  students  are  children  o* 
Chanute  personnel. 

The  base  closure  law  was  enacted  be- 
cause Congress  was  told  that  cost  sav- 
ings could  be  achieved.  In  fact,  very 
little  money  is  going  to  be  saved,  if  any 
savings  are  realized  at  all.  There  is  a 
home  buy-out  program  that  was  not 
looked  at,  and  nobody  from  the  com- 
mission visited  Chanute  to  find  out 
what  the  cost  was  until  2  months  after 
the  Commission  released  its  report. 
There  is  a  joint  sewer  system,  brand 
new,  that  has  to  be  bought  out  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  base  closure  account  is  not 
going  to  be  self-sustaining  because  the 
savings  simply  are  not  there.  If  Con- 
gress accepts  these  closure  recommen- 
dations, then  Congress  is  going  to 
have  to  accept  the  funding  realities 
and  responsibilities  involved.  Too 
many  major  expenses  associated  with 
closure  were  not  considered  by  the 
Commission.  Even  today,  no  one 
knows  what  the  true  dollar  cost  will 
be. 

No  one  knows  the  cost  of  what  will 
be  lost  if  we  embrace  these  flawed  rec- 
ommendations. What  win  be  lost  is  a 
readiness  training  capability  already 
in  place  and  already  paid  for.  What 
will  suffer  is  the  quality  of  life  our 
military  men  and  women  deserve. 
Without  this  quality  of  life  standard, 
which  has  been  recognized  and  funded 
by  the  Congress  during  this  past 
decade,  the  All-Volunteer  Force  faces 
serious  problems  in  recruiting  and  re- 
taining qualified  experienced  person- 
nel. 

The  concerns  voiced  by  Members 
during  this  debate  are  too  substantial 
to  be  dismissed  as  simply  parochial  in- 
terests. I  will  be  happy  to  meet  with 
any  Member  before  the  vote  today  to 
detail  the  serious  inaccuracies  regard- 
ing Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  the  Commission's 
flawed  and  very  expensive  recommen- 
dations and  to  vote  for  the  motion  of 
disapproval. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  it  was  originally  con- 
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sidered by  the  House  in  October  of 
last  year,  I  voted  for  the  bill  creating  a 
commission  to  recommend  closing 
military  installations. 

Most  everyone  wants  Government  to 
cut  expenses  and  balance  the  budget, 
but  no  one  wants  the  cuts  in  their  own 
back  yard.  The  main  reason  the  Base 
Closing  Commission  was  formed  was 
to  circumvent  a  Congress  that  is  will- 
ing to  accept  any  Government  expense 
to  secure  benefits  for  the  home  dis- 
trict. 

For  more  than  10  years,  no  military 
bases  have  been  closed  primarily  due 
to  political,  not  military  reasons.  This 
was  a  situation  that  Congress  clearly 
felt  was  intolerable  and  that  had  to  be 
changed.  The  establishment  of  a  non- 
partisan Commission  of  experts  to  ex- 
amine and  recommend  bases  for  clo- 
sure was,  in  my  view,  probably  the 
best  solution  to  deal  with  this  difficult 
political  problem. 

Although  I  supported  this  legisla- 
tion, I  frankly  did  not  expect  the  Com- 
mission would  recommend  the  closure 
of  Pease  Air  Force  Base,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  district  I  represent,  the 
First  District  of  New  Hampshire.  For 
more  than  30  years.  Pease  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  our  national  defense. 
It  has  received  numerous  awards  and 
commendations,  and  currently  serves 
as  the  home  of  the  509th  Bombard- 
ment Wing  as  well  as  the  157th  Air 
Refueling  Group  of  the  Air  National 
Guard.  Given  its  history  and  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  defense,  I  did  not 
believe  the  Commission  would  aban- 
don Pease  completely. 

Therefore,  when  the  Commission  an- 
nounced its  recommendations,  my  ini- 
tial reaction  was  one  of  shock  and 
dismay.  No  Member  of  Congress  wants 
to  see  his  or  her  district  lose  a  major 
military  base  or  any  other  major  Fed- 
eral installation.  It  is  a  natural  reac- 
tion for  each  of  us  to  ensure  our  con- 
stituents are  not  cheated  and  get  their 
fair  share  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  also  certain  that  there  are 
other  bases  left  off  the  Commission's 
list  that  should  have  been  on  it. 

After  voting  to  create  a  commission 
to  select  military  bases  for  closure,  I 
now  find  myself  in  painful  position  of 
having  a  base  in  my  own  district  on 
the  list.  The  easy  vote  for  me  would  be 
to  vote  to  reject  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations and  save  Pease  Air 
Force  Base  in  New  Hampshire.  That 
would  be  the  easy  vote— but  it  would 
not  be  the  right  vote.  It  is  that  type  of 
parochial  attitude  that  has  led  to 
America's  $2  trillion  national  debt  and 
has  reduced  America  to  a  "government 
by  commission." 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  sent 
me  to  Congress  to  be  fiscally  conserva- 
tive and  to  protect  and  promote  our 
national  security.  Supporting  the  base 
closure  recommendations  does  both. 
The  closure  of  the  86  bases  on  the  list 


makes  sense  from  a  strategic  as  well  as 
a  financial  viewpoint. 

The  Commission  recommended  the 
closure  of  Pease  because  the  military 
value  of  Pease  is,  in  its  words,  "lower 
than  other  strategic-bomber  bases  be- 
cause of  low  pre-launch  survivability 
from  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles." I  know  of  no  military  experts 
that  have  disputed  this  analysis. 
Indeed,  if  Pease  is  left  open,  it  would 
be  the  only  strategic  bomber  base  lo- 
cated along  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pa- 
cific coast.  All  other  strategic  bomber 
bases  are  located  inland,  and  for  good 
reason. 

While  I  have  not  examined  the  Com- 
mission's analysis  of  other  bases  as 
closely  as  I  have  examined  Pease.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Commission  made 
mistakes  of  such  magnitude  that  they 
would  warrant  rejection  of  all  of  their 
recommendations. 

There  might  have  been  some  miscal- 
culations, but  overall  I  feel  the  Com- 
mission did  a  good  job  and  that  their 
recommendation  will  strengthen,  not 
weaken  our  national  defense.  If  this 
were  not  the  case.  I  am  confident  that 
then-Secretary  of  Defense  Frank  Car- 
lucci  or  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  have  rejected  this 
list. 

I  also  believe  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations provide  us  with  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  achieve  savings 
without  weakening  our  national  de- 
fense. While  the  Commission  may 
have  underestimated  some  costs  and 
did  not  include  others,  such  as  envi- 
ronmental cleanup  costs,  the  fact  is 
that  GAG,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
April  12  stated  that  substantial  sav- 
ings will  occur  if  we  move  forward 
with  reductions  in  military  persormel. 
Specifically,  with  regard  to  Pease. 
GAO's  revised  projections  estimate 
annual  savings  of  $88.9  million,  only 
$7  million  less  than  the  Commission's 
estimate.  Also,  any  costs  that  are  nec- 
essary to  close  the  base,  will  be  essen- 
tially one-time  costs  while  the  savings 
will  last  for  a  lifetime.  In  short,  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  savings  is 
there.  We  just  have  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  take  advantage  of  it. 

While  I  will  support  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission,  I  intend  to 
hold  the  Air  Force's  feet  to  the  fire  on 
a  number  of  matters  that  will  directly 
impact  the  citizens  and  towns  affected 
by  the  closure  of  Pease. 

First,  the  Air  Force  must  take  full 
responsibility  for  cleaning  up  any  envi- 
ronmental problems  at  Pease,  specifi- 
cally the  problems  of  contamination  of 
the  drinking  water  supply,  potential 
hazardous  waste  sites,  the  condition  of 
the  wastewater  treatment  plant,  and 
the  possibility  of  leaky  underground 
storage  tanks. 

Second,  while  the  primary  mission  of 
a  military  base  is  to  defend  America, 
not   to   provide   benefits   to   retirees. 


military  retirees  have  sacrificed  for 
our  country  and  their  needs  should 
not  be  ignored.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Department  of  E>efense  could  make 
some  arrangement  to  keep  the  hospi- 
tal open  in  order  to  continue  to  serve 
our  retirees. 

Third,  and  most  importantly,  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Air 
Force  must  work  closely  with  the 
towns  affected  by  the  closure  in  order 
to  ensure  a  smooth  transition  at 
Pease.  Already  a  local  redevelopment 
commission  has  been  formed  to  ad- 
dress the  fate  of  the  land  and  facilities 
at  Pease,  and  they  are  doing  an  excel- 
lent job.  However,  there  are  a  maze  of 
laws  governing  the  base  closure  proc- 
ess, and  the  Air  Force  needs  to  work 
closely  with  the  commission  to  answer 
any  questions  they  may  have  and  to 
ensure  that  they  understand  the  base 
closing  process. 

The  closing  of  a  military  base  cer- 
tainly presents  a  major  challenge  to 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located, 
but  I  believe  it  should  be  looked  upon 
as  an  opportimity,  not  a  problem.  If 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments can  all  work  together.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  closing  of  Pease  can  ac- 
tually work  toward  the  economic  and 
social  advantage  of  the  region.  I  for 
one  intend  to  make  sure  that  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government 
extend  their  fullest  cooperation  to  the 
government  of  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Pease  Redevelopment  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  are  proud,  independent, 
fiscally  conservative,  and  patriotic. 
When  Pease  Air  Force  Base  oi>ened  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1956,  it  opened  be- 
cause we  wanted  and  needed  that  base 
for  our  national  security.  New  Hamp- 
shire was  proud  to  contribute  to  our 
military  readiness.  We  in  New  Hamp- 
shire don't  look  upon  Pease  as  a  pork- 
barrel  project  or  a  jobs  program.  We 
don't  measure  our  successes  by  how 
much  money  comes  to  us  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Pease  has  been  part 
of  the  seacoast  of  New  Hampshire  for 
33  years.  We  are  proud  of  its  mission 
and  feel  privileged  that  we  could  con- 
tribute to  our  national  security.  We 
are  saddened  that  soon  Pease  will  no 
longer  be  a  part  of  us.  but  prepared  to 
accept  the  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  33  years  ago  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Hampshire  opened  Pease 
Air  Force  Base  to  promote  our  nation- 
al security.  We  are  now  ready  to  close 
it  for  our  national  security. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  165. 

D  1430 

Mr.  CODRTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  KolbeI. 
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Bir.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week  during  the  considerable  debate 
on  this  resolution.  I  spoke  at  great 
length  about  the  recommendations 
and  some  of  the  information,  used  to 
arrive  at  those  recommendations.  I 
said  then,  as  I  have  said  throughout, 
that  I  would  withhold  my  decision 
about  a  vote  until  we  had  all  the  infor- 
mation available,  more  specifically 
until  I  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
briefing  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  which  has  been  looking  into  the 
Base  Closing  Commission's  recommen- 
dations. 

I  received  that  briefing  yesterday. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  on  the  ground  at  either 
Port  Huachuca  or  Port  E)evens,  MA, 
the  two  bases  involved  in  the  particu- 
lar swap  that  I  have  had  questions 
about. 

However,  in  my  discussions  with  the 
OAO  and  with  what  we  heard  last 
week  on  the  floor,  it  is  very  apparent 
there  are  serious  flaws  in  the  Commis- 
sion's work.  I  think  this  may  be  indica- 
tive of  the  quality  of  the  entire  report. 
Por  instance,  there  was  a  major  error 
found  in  the  daU  at  Port  Dix.  Part  of 
it  was  a  transmission  error  and  part  of 
it  was  a  very  simple  typographical 
error.  The  fort  amended  the  informa- 
tion 4  days  later.  The  new  information 
never  got  into  the  Commission's  con- 
sideration. If  it  had.  instead  of  being 
ranked  seven  out  of  eight  this  group  in 
terms  of  viability  as  a  base.  Port  Dix 
would  have  been  ranked  first  out  of 
the  TRADOC  posts. 

Purther,  my  staff,  when  they  looked 
at  the  transcript  of  the  Commission's 
deliberations,  found  there  were  errors 
in  the  numbers  of  people  that  were  in- 
volved in  the  swap  between  Port  Hua- 
chuca and  Port  Devens.  MA.  Most 
startling,  however,  was  a  small  error 
she  found  in  another  State  relating  to 
another  service.  The  Commission  staff 
indicated  a  particular  facility  was  in 
one  State  when  it  was  actually  in  an- 
other. A  discussion  of  several  minutes 
ensued  concerning  whether  one  base's 
mission  could  be  moved  to  the  other 
when  the  first  facility  closed.  There 
were  factual  errors  about  the  location, 
the  length  of  the  nmway,  and  the 
weather  conditions.  Most  startling  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  never  mentioned 
during  the  discussion  that  one  was  an 
Air  Porce  base  and  one  was  a  Navy 
base.  The  Commission  decided  not  to 
dose  one  of  the  facilities  and  then 
merge  the  two.  with  very  different 
missions,  based  partly  on  the  state- 
ment of  one  commissioner  that  the 
Navy  base  is  in  really  a  nifty  town  and 
is  a  good  place  to  live. 

In  the  GAO  briefing  on  the  situation 
at  Port  Huachuca,  they  stated  their 
concern  there  was  $200  million  stated 
as  a  given  in  the  land  sale  at  Port 
Meade  to  pay  for  this  particular  move. 
However,  the  law  does  not  allow  for 
that.  Congress  may  change  the  law  to 


permit  the  land  sale,  but  it  does  not 
permit  it  now.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
$200  million  that  can  be  considered  a 
given.  The  State  of  Maryland  may  well 
want  to  have  the  land  at  Port  Meade. 

Overall,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  estimated  the  predicted  sav- 
ings of  each  of  the  components  of  the 
swap  has  been  overestimated  by  about 
$10  million,  though  they  concede 
there  are  significant  savings  overall  to 
be  realized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  made  up 
my  mind  about  how  I  would  vote  on 
this  until  I  had  all  of  the  information 
in  hand.  However,  based  on  the  infor- 
mation we  have,  and  more  importantly 
based  on  the  information  we  do  not 
have,  I  think  this  body  would  be  well 
advised  to  reject  these  recommenda- 
tions. We  should  urge  the  E>efense  De- 
partment to  go  back  and  come  up  with 
more  serious  recommendations,  recom- 
mendations that  this  body  can  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  briefings  by  the  Informa- 
tion Systems  Command  after  the  deci- 
sion was  announced  which  clearly 
shows  the  cost  savings  the  Commis- 
sion suggested  would  be  realized  are 
not  there. 
Briktihc  Bt  U.S.  Army  IifroRMATiON  Sys- 

mis  CoiacAifD,  Fdruart  21,  1989,  Con- 

CERjfiifG   Cost  E^tectivekxss  or  Recom- 

MKlfDATION    TO    COHSOUDATE    INPORMATION 

Systems  ComtAin)  at  Fy>RT  Devens,  MA 
nrntODUcnoN 

The  purpose  of  this  briefing  is  two  fold. 
First,  to  present  the  updated  USAISC  cost 
estimate,  and  second,  to  present  several  seri- 
ous short  falls  in  both  the  Commission's 
model  and  report  which  will  have  dramatic 
impact  upon  DA  and  DOD. 

The  cost  estimate  presented  there  today  is 
version  4,  that  is  the  fourth  iteration  of  the 
overall  costing  effort.  All  four  have  been  in 
the  $500  million  ballpark  for  one  time  costs 
and  in  excess  of  $20  million  dollars  for 
annual  recurring  costs. 

The  following  table  shows  both  the  total 
dollar  estimate  of  this  iteration  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  USAISC  estimated  costs  to 
those  presented  by  the  Commission  in  their 
study. 
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This  table  shows  the  total  costs  which 
have  been  estimated  for  both  the  move  of 
ISC  to  Fort  Devens  and  ISD  to  Fort  Hua- 
chuca These  are  totaled  in  the  third 
column  and  compared  to  the  Commission's 
cost  estimates  as  directly  as  possible  using 
the  fourth  column.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  lack  of  detail  within  the  Commission's 
report  made  some  comparison  impossible, 
hence  the  "other"  category. 

Those  areas  where  there  are  great  differ- 
ences will  be  addressed  in  detail  during  this 
briefing. 

ISC/ISO  MOVE-MANPOWER 
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The  single  biggest  factor  in  the  estimation 
of  the  costs  associated  with  this  relocation 
is  the  number  of  spaces  being  relocated  to 
and  from  Forts  Huachuca  and  Devens.  This 
table  shows  the  numbers  which  have  come 
to  be  known  as  the  USAISC-recommended 
manpower  strengths.  These  numbers  take 
into  account  the  FY  1988  TDA  authoriza- 
tions and  the  need  to  retain  the  Software 
Development  Center,  Washington  in  the  DC 
area  due  to  the  num)>er  of  activities  this  or- 
ganization supports  which  are  collocated  in 
the  Washington  area 

Most  of  the  numbers  are  self  explanatory. 
The  Devens  augment  represents  those  per- 
sonnel who  will  t>e  relocated  to  Fort  Devens 
to  increase  the  current  garrison  strength. 
This  will  bring  the  Devens  garrison  to  a 
manning  level  which  will  allow  it  to  ade- 
quately support  an  Army  MACOM. 

ISC/ ISO  MOVE— COHSTRUCTION 

USAISC  construction  rehabilitation 
re<iuirements 

USAISC  will  take  over  two  buildings  cur- 
rently under  construction  at  Port  Devens. 

Brick  barracks  buildings  on  Fort  Devens 
will  be  rehabilitated  for  use  by  ISC  ele- 
ments. 

The  Vicksburg  Square  area  will  not  be  re- 
habillUted  but  will  be  backfilled  by  other 
existing  Fort  Devens  activities. 

USAISD  construction  reh€ibilitation 
reouirements 
USAISD  will  take  over  one  building  cur- 
rently   under   construction    at    Fort    Hua- 
chuca. 
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Oredy  Hall  and  other  buildings  vacated 
by  ISC  elements  will  be  rehabiliUted  for 
use  by  ISD  elements. 

Some  new  construction  will  be  required, 
however  as  of  the  date  of  this  briefing  the 
actual  quantity  has  not  been  identified. 

During  earlier  analyses  three  construction 
scenarios  were  engineered  and  costed.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  briefing  those  scenarios 
have  been  narrowed  to  one. 

Construction  here  include  both  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities 
at  Fort  Huachuca  and  Fort  Devens. 

For  the  ISC  move,  two  buildings  currently 
under  construction  at  Fort  Devens  will  be 
completed  and  used  to  house  ISC  personnel. 
In  addition  to  this  a  number  of  bricit  bar- 
racks buUdlngs  wiU  be  rehabiliUted  and 
used  to  house  the  remainder  of  ISC  assets. 
The  buildings  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Vicksburg  Square  will  not  be  rehabilitated. 
But  rather  backfilled  by  existing  Fort 
Devens  organizations. 

The  ISD  move  will  Include  the  use  of  one 
building  currently  under  construction  at 
Port  Huachuca.  This  building  will  be  used  to 
house  ISD  personnel.  In  addition  to  this 
building,  Greely  Hall,  which  houses  the  ma- 
jority of  ISC  assets  at  Fort  Huachuca,  will 
be  rehabUItated  once  those  assets  vacate. 
This  building  Is  expected  to  be  used  for 
classroom  facilities.  There  wiU  be  some  addi- 
tional construction  required  under  this  plan, 
however,  the  amount  of  that  additional  con- 
struction has  yet  to  be  determined. 

ISC/ISO  MOVE-COST  DRIVERS 
[Damn  I 
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Thii  table  shows  the  major  cost  drivers  as- 
sociated with  the  costing,  and  their  relative 
percentage  of  the  overall  costs  of  the  ISC/ 
ISD  relocation.  There  are  two  primary  cost 
drivers  associated  with  each  category  of 
cost.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  are  not 
the  only  costs  associated  with  this  reloca- 
tion. Just  the  ones  with  the  greatest  single 
effect. 

One  time  cost  drivers  include  construction 
and  rehablliUtlon  at  $257  million  which 
represents  56  percent  of  the  total  one  time 
costs,  and  personnel  moves  at  $104  million 
which  represenU  23  percent  of  the  total  one 
time  costs.  These  two  drivers  combined  ac- 
count for  almost  80  percent  of  the  total  one 
time  coste  and  are  both  heavUy  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  spaces  being  relocated. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  briefing  we  have 
used  the  personnel  numbers  shown  earlier. 

Annual  recurring  cost  drivers  include  con- 
tract support  at  $31  million  which  repre- 
senU 68  percent  of  the  total  recurring  costs, 
and  premium  pay  at  $2  million  which  repre- 
sents 7  percent  of  the  total  recurring  costs. 
These  two  drivers  combined  represent  75 
percMit  of  the  total  recurring  costs.  Con- 
tract support  costs  are  dependent  upon  the 
higher  cost  of  contract  labor  in  the  Fort 


Devens  area  compared  to  the  P\)rt  Hua- 
chuca area  and  the  amount  of  contract  work 
required  by  USAISC  at  its  new  location. 
The  amount  of  contract  work  required  is  in 
turn  dependent  upon  the  availability  of 
qualified,  trained  personnel  for  hire  into 
those  spaces  which  are  vacant  within 
USAISC  after  the  relocation.  The  premium 
pay  costs  are  dependent  upon  the  number 
of  personnel  who  will  receive  this  benefit 
and  the  basic  rate  above  their  current  salary 
which  will  be  paid  as  a  premium  incentive. 

ISC/ISO  MOVE-SENSmVITY  ANALYSIS 
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these  two  factors  must  be  as  accurate  as 
possible.  The  number  required  is  an  histori- 
cal factor  and  therefore  very  accurate.  The 
cost  of  contracting  hours  Is  also  an  histori- 
cal factor  provided  by  units  currently  con- 
tracting for  similar  services  In  the  Fort 
Devens  area,  and  is  therefore  also  very  accu- 
rate. 

To  sum  up  the  sensitivity  analysis  effort 
and  findings,  those  cost  drivers  which  are 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  this  relocation  are  very  accu- 
rate. Therefore,  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
overall  estimate. 

ISC/ISO  MOVE-COSTS  NOT  CONSIDERED  BY  BASE 
aOSER/REAUGNMENT  COMMISSION 
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This  table  represents  the  outcome  of  a 
cursory  sensitivity  analysis.  The  purpose  of 
such  an  analysis  is  to  determine  the  overall 
effect  on  total  cost  if  one  of  several  cost 
driver  values  is  varied  by  a  certain  percent- 
age. This  enables  us  to  Identify  those  cost 
drivers  whose  accuracy  will  have  a  definitive 
impact  on  the  credibUlty  of  our  estimate. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  briefing  the  low 
value  represents  a  10  percent  reduction  in 
cost  and  the  high  value  represents  a  10  per- 
cent Increase  in  the  cost  of  the  particular 
driver. 

As  this  is  an  exercise  In  Identifying  the 
impact  of  variations  in  a  single  cost  driver, 
only  one  cost  driver  Is  Increased/decreased 
at  a  time  to  maintain  the  empirical  testing 
methodology  required  in  sensitivity  analy- 
sis. 

As  shown,  reducing  the  construction/re- 
habilitation cost  driver  by  10  percent  has 
the  effect  of  reducing  overall  relocation 
costs  by  5  percent.  Similarly,  Increasing  the 
construction/rehabilitation  cost  by  10  per- 
cent has  the  effect  of  increasing  overall 
costs  by  only  5  percent.  This  tells  us  that 
the  overall  cost  is  relatively  sensitive  to  any 
sizable  changes  In  the  construction/rehabili- 
tation costs,  and  as  this  cost  Is  based  on  the 
number  of  spaces  relocated,  that  number 
must  be  as  accurate  as  possible  to  provide 
the  most  accurate  overall  cost  possible.  We 
feel  that  the  numbers  used  in  our  calcula- 
tions are  the  most  accurate  possible,  and 
therefore  our  construction  costs  are  also  the 
most  accurate  possible. 

The  same  logic  holds  true  for  personnel 
move  costs  which  when  varied  by  10  percent 
effected  total  costs  by  only  approximately  2 
percent  in  either  direction.  This  is  not  con- 
sidered significant  and  therefore  overall 
costs  are  not  considered  sensitive  to  changes 
In  this  driver  unless  those  changes  should 
become  drastic,  say  30  to  40  percent. 

For  recurring  costs,  the  only  cost  driver 
with  any  effect  on  overaU  relocation  cost 
was  the  contract  support.  When  varied  by 
10  percent,  this  driver  had  an  overall  effect 
on  recurring  costs  of  plus  or  minus  6  per- 
cent. This  leads  to  the  determination  that 
total  recurring  costs  are  rather  sensitive  to 
changes  in  contract  support  dollars.  As  this 
cost  driver  is  based  on  the  number  of  con- 
tract hours  required  by  USAISC  and  the 
cost  of  these  hours  in  the  Fort  Devens  area. 
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During  the  creation  of  our  estimate,  we 
were  required  to  examine  the  Commission 
report  and  model  to  determine  which  costs 
and  cost  factors  were  used  therein  and 
insure  we  had  not  ourselves  omitted  any  ex- 
pected costs. 

In  the  course  of  this  examination,  certain 
costs  were  identified  which  were  not  ad- 
dressed by  the  Commission  either  In  their 
basic  cost  estimate  or  in  the  pay  back  calcu- 
lations which  followed. 

The  one  time  costs  omitted  by  the  model 
Include: 

The  IMA  costs  shown  here  consist  of  such 
necessary  items  as  telephone  switch  pur- 
chase and  installation,  installation  of  a  local 
area  network,  creation  of  a  video  teleconfer- 
encing facility,  and  basic  communications 
plant  (trunks)  upgrades  which  must  be 
made  to  Fort  Devens  before  USAISC  can 
hope  to  conduct  normal  operations  at  that 
site.  The  Commission  model  did  not  address 
this  cost  at  all. 

I  briefly  explained  contract  support  earli- 
er, and  will  only  point  out  that  the  Commis- 
sion model  made  no  attempt  to  address  this 
cost. 

Fort  Huachuca.  especially  Greely  Hall 
which  houses  the  majority  of  the  adminis- 
trative work  force  and  the  command  head- 
quarters, has  recently  converted  its  space  to 
S3^tems  furniture  at  some  sizable  cost.  This 
furniture  is  currently  under  warranty  and  if 
relocated  would  have  to  be  deinstalled, 
transported,  and  reinstalled  by  Westing- 
house  contractor  personnel.  This  being  the 
case,  smd  understanding  that  systems  furni- 
ture is  designed  for  each  specific  work  area. 
It  would  be  more  cost  effective  to  purchase 
new  systems  furniture  and  have  It  Installed 
at  Fort  Devens  than  to  attempt  to  relocate 
the  existing  furniture  with  the  command. 
The  Commission  did,  in  fact,  allow  some  ad- 
ministrative furniture  moving  costs.  Howev- 
er, the  amount  allowed  in  the  model  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  relocate  our  files  and  safes. 
The  costs  shown  by  the  Commission  would 
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not  be  nifficient  to  move  any  desks  we  may 
have  had  In  the  past. 

The  Commission  was  chartered  to  consid- 
er the  possible  closure  of  facilities  and  the 
relocation  of  others  which  would  be  in  the 
beat  interest  of  the  Army.  Part  of  their  con- 
sideration was  to  be  the  environmental 
impact  of  clean  up  of  hazardous  materials. 
Section  204.  para«raph  (aX3)  of  Pub.  L.  100- 
526  (the  law  creating  the  Commission) 
states  that  funds  for  these  clean  up  efforts 
would  be  "appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense."  This  means  that  any  cost  to 
clean  up  would  be  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  more  specifically  to  DOD 
proper.  As  the  sale  of  Fort  Meade  was  in- 
cluded in  the  ISC/ISD  relocation  the  costs 
associated  with  that  clean  up  must  be  in- 
cluded as  a  cost  of  the  relocation.  The  Com- 
mission ignored  this  cost. 

This  section  of  the  law  also  allows  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  seek  assistance  in 
the  disposal,  or  sale,  or  property.  If  this  is 
done,  the  costs  associated  with  this  assist- 
ance must  be  reimbursed.  The  Commission 
did  not  address  this  cost. 

The  annual  recurring  costs  not  considered 
by  the  Commission  are: 

Premium  Pay:  The  Conunlssion  model 
does  not  have  the  capability  to  address  the 
additional  cost  of  premium  or  Incentive  pay 
given  to  employees  in  high  cost  areas.  This 
shortfall  in  the  model  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Commission  to  address  premium  pay 
like  that  currently  authorized  for  OS-OB 
and  below  employees  at  Fort  Devens. 

Contract  Support:  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant ca«t  to  the  relocation  as  USAISC  is 
heavily  supported  by  contractor  personnel. 
The  validity  of  this  cost  was  discussed 
during  the  sensitivity  analysis  portion  of  my 
presentation. 

The  omission  of  one  time  costs  exceeding 
SO  percent  of  the  Commission's  cost  esti- 
mate of  one  time  cost  and  over  200  percent 
of  the  recurring  cost  by  the  Commission 
could  easily  result  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense being  presented  with  a  multibillion- 
dollar  bill  with  no  funds  available  or  appro- 
priated for  payment. 

SC/ISD  MOVE-ISSUES  NOT  ADDRESSED  BY  BASE 
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This  table  sums  up  the  liey  issues  which 
we  feel  were  not  addressed  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  iU  report.  These  must  be  addressed 
and  definitive  answers  provided  to  impor- 
tant questions  stemming  from  these  issues 
before  any  serious  work  can  begin  on  the 
recommended  closures  and  relocations. 

The  disposal  of  property  is  basis  for  the 
majority  of  the  savings  presented  by  the 
CommlsBion.  This  savings  does  not  address 
any  costs  aawidated  with  environmental  res- 
toration or  clean  up.  Environmental  restora- 
tion. In  fact,  represents  a  sizable  cost  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  funding  of 
that  cost  must  be  identified  early  on  to 
avoid  any  decrement  in  DOD  funding  to 
cover  the  Commission's  oversight.  Section 
304  of  Public  Law  100-526  also  allows  the 
Secretary    of    Defense    to    "transfer   such 


property,  facility,  or  portion,  without  reim- 
bursement" to  any  department  or  other  in- 
strimientality  (including  NAF).  If  this  is  to 
be  done,  then  the  savings  projected  by  the 
Commission  report  will  not  materialize. 
Other  difficulties  with  legal  claims  to  the 
lands  proposed  for  sale  were  not  considered 
by  the  Commission,  and  given  their  task  tmd 
the  time  frame  this  is  understandable.  How- 
ever, these  considerations  will  have  dramat- 
ic impact  on  the  savings  projected  by  the 
Commission  and  must  be  considered  before 
any  further  actions  are  taken  into  effect  the 
recommended  closures  and  relocations. 

The  funding  required  for  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  was  not  addressed 
in  the  study.  However,  realistic  costs  of 
these  recommendations  must  first  be  identi- 
fied. Our  efforts  have  concluded  that  the 
Commission  has  severely  underestimated 
the  cost  of  the  ISC/ISD  one  time  relocation 
by  approximately  $234  million  or  81  per- 
cent. The  recurring  costs  created  by  the 
Commission  for  this  effort  have  been  under- 
estimated by  approximately  $49  million  or 
272  percent  for  each  year  following  the  relo- 
cation. Under  normal  conditions  estimates 
which  fluctuate  25  percent  are  required  by 
DA  and  DOD  guidance  to  be  recreated  and 
validated  by  an  Independent  agency. 

This  underestimation  could  result  in 
either  the  requirement  for  DOD  to  decre- 
ment their  already  reduced  budget  to  fund 
for  the  short  falls,  or  the  postponement  of 
relocation  efforts  past  the  FY  1995  target 
date.  Either  would  be  unacceptable  to  Con- 
gress, and  the  former  would  stand  the  best 
chance  of  being  reality  if  these  estimates 
are  not  corrected  before  the  Commission's 
recommendations  become  law. 

There  are  those  costs  of  the  Commission 
report  which  fall  outside  DA.  As  all  public 
funds  for  Federal  Government  must  origi- 
nate with  Congress,  we  must  insure  that  we 
have  estimated  all  costs  associated  with  the 
recommended  closure  and  relocations  when 
presenting  the  total  bill  to  Congress.  This 
type  of  estimate  would  preclude  difficulties 
such  as  I  have  already  discussed  as  we  move 
towards  implementation  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations. 

The  Commission  used  as  its  yardstick  the 
break  even  point  of  each  closure  or  reloca- 
tion. This  point  was  calculated  using  net 
present  value  techniques  the  in-depth  un- 
derstanding of  which  is  not  key  to  grasping 
the  problem  with  the  report  as  written. 
However,  for  your  benefit  I  will  provide  a 
cursory  explanation.  In  essence  this  method 
uses  inflation  factors  and  discount  rates  to 
set  all  dollar  values  equal.  That  is  to  say  a 
dollar  spent  today  is  worth  as  much  as  a 
dollar  saved  today,  and  we  must  insure  that 
we  don't  try  to  pay  back  our  investments 
with  cheaper,  future  dollars.  The  resultant 
costs  and  savings  are  accumulated  by  yeair 
until  all  costs  have  been  exceeded  by  ex- 
pected savings.  The  key  to  successful  use  of 
this  method  is  the  accurate  estimation  of  all 
costs  associated  with  the  effort  being  evalu- 
ated and  the  accurate  and  realistic  estima- 
tion of  all  savings  to  be  realized  from  the 
same  effort. 

The  Commission  in  its  charter  was  given  a 
six  year  pay  back  its  a  rule  of  thumb.  Any 
closures  or  relocations  whose  savings  would 
not  exceed  its  costs  within  six  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  effort  were  not  to  be 
favorably  considered.  The  ISC/ISD  reloca- 
tion was  estimated  in  the  Commission's 
report  to  reach  its  break  even  or  pay  back 
point  sometime  in  that  sixth  year. 

I  have  pointed  out  any  number  of  fallacies 
in  the  Commission's  cost  and  savings  esti- 


mation. These  fallacies  will  have  dramatic 
effects  on  this  pay  back  period,  and  in  fact 
if  the  $31  million  iinnual  recurring  costs  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  insure  that 
this  relocation  will  never  pay  for  its  one 
time  expenditures. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  assume 
the  Commission  has  accurately  estimated  its 
$18  million  annual  savings,  and  Include  the 
$51  million  clean  up  costs  and  the  $12  mil- 
lion addition  mistake  found  in  the  Commis- 
sion model's  persoimel  relocation  costs,  the 
resultant  pay  back  will  occur  in  the  15th 
year. 

ISC/ISD  MOVK— RECOIOaaiDAnONS 

Accept  USAISC  coat  estimate. 

Analyze  entire  Commission  study/report 

The  estimate  I  have  presented  to  you 
today  represents  the  best  possible  cost  and 
funding  estimate  available  at  this  time. 
While  these  figures  will  undoubtedly 
change  as  events  and  assumptions  continue 
to  change.  I  would  recommend  that  the  cur- 
rent USAISC  be  accepted  as  the  Army  posi- 
tion and  used  for  planning  purposes.  As 
more  accurate  assumptions  said  additional 
environmental  changes  are  known,  this  esti- 
mate will  be  updated  and  provided  through 
normal  reporting  chains  for  use  in  the  plan- 
ning and  programming  efforts. 

There  have  been  presented  today  a 
number  of  sizable  omissions  and  over  sights 
found,  to  be  lacldng  from  the  Conunission's 
cost  estimates  and  estimated  savings.  These 
short  falls  have  resulted  in  the  understating 
of  the  ISC/ISD  relocation  one  time  costs  by 
81  percent  or  $234  million  and  understating 
of  annual  recurring  costs  by  272  percent  and 
showing  an  $18  million  savings  when  in  fact 
there  will  be  a  $31  million  additional  cost 
annually. 

Whether  or  not  these  t>ercentages  or  even 
these  omissions  and  oversights  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  overall  Commission  report  and 
model  is  anyone's  guess.  My  final  recom- 
mendation is  that  we  no  longer  allow  this 
critical  item  to  be  allowed  to  be  Just  a  guess. 
InstesMi  the  Army  should  charter  a  valid  an- 
alytical organization  to  review  the  entire 
study  with  the  mission  to  either  validate  the 
costs  and  savings  contained  therein  or  iden- 
tify omissions  and  shori  falls,  which  ever  is 
the  case. 

This  recommendation  would  without 
doubt  require  the  expenditure  of  some  mini- 
mal amount  of  Army  funds.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  well  worth  the  effort  as  the  find- 
ings and  estimates  developed  by  this  review 
team  would  enable  the  Army  to  adequately 
plan,  program,  and  budget  for  any  and  all 
costs  associated  with  the  Commission's  pro- 
posed closures  and  realignments. 

Summary 

One-time  costs $463,000,000 

Annual  recurring  costs 31,000,000 

There  has  to  date  been  a  great  deal  of 
effort  expended  to  develop  a  valid  estimate 
of  the  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  the 
ISC/ISD.  What  I  have  presented  to  you 
today  is  a  valid,  realistic  estimation  of  what 
monies  the  Department  of  Defense  will  re- 
quire to  fund  for  this  transfer  or  organiza- 
tions. There  exists  a  problem  in  that  the 
Commission's  estimate,  severely  underesti- 
mated as  it  Is,  is  part  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  were  provided  to  Congress,  and 
will  become  law  unless  actions  are  taken 
quickly  to  alert  Congress  of  these  short 
falls.  If  we  fall  to  do  this,  we  stand  to  inher- 
it the  tasking  to  Implement  the  recommend- 
ed closures  and  relocations  with  severely  in- 
adequate funds  for  the  required  efforts. 
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$462,000,000 
31.000.000 


For  our  portion  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations, we  have  estimated  $462  mil- 
lion in  one  time  costs  and  $31  million  In 
annual  recurring  costs.  These  figures  have 
been  subjected  to  sensitivity  analyses,  and 
the  scrutiny  of  any  number  of  highly  quali- 
fied analysts.  I  believe  these  figures  to  be  a 
true  and  unbiased  representation  of  the 
funding  requirements  which  will  exist  as  a 
direct  result  of  this  relocation,  and  submit 
them  to  you  for  your  scrutiny  and  eventual 
Inclusion  In  the  EKDD  planning  and  pro- 
gramming cycles.  We  must  remember  that 
proper  and  timely  planning  and  program- 
ming will  serve  to  preclude  last  minute  dec- 
rement drills  for  OMA  funds,  and  are  the 
only  way  we  In  DA  and  DOD  can  hope  to 
have  adequate  funds  to  operate  our 
MACOMS  after  this  relocation. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  at 
the  outset  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  165  to  disapprove  the  Base  Clos- 
ing Commission's  recommendations. 
At  the  outset,  I  want  commend  all 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
were  instrumental  in  passing  the  De- 
fense Savings  Act  last  year. 

Military  base  closure  is  an  issue  on 
which  Members  of  both  parties  can 
work  together  to  reduce  wasteful  Pen- 
tagon spending.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
passing  base  closing  legislation,  we 
could  save  between  $600  to  $700  mil- 
lion a  year  from  the  Defense  budget 
without  reducing  our  capability  at  all. 
If  we  are  serious  about  trying  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  eliminate  waste 
in  Government,  there  is  simply  no 
excuse  for  not  voting  down  this  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  today. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  base  closures 
have  been  a  political  rather  than  an 
economic  or  strategic  issue.  Members 
of  Congress  afraid  of  losing  jobs  in 
their  district  have  been  so  successful 
in  blocking  base  closings  that  no 
American  base  has  been  closed  in  the 
last  12  years.  The  Pentagon  has  also 
been  accused  of  playing  politics  when 
preparing  their  list  of  bases  to  be 
closed  by  rewarding  or  punishing 
Members  for  votes.  However,  no  one 
has  questioned  the  credibility  or  pro- 
fessionalism of  the  Base  Closing  Com- 
mission. While  some  have  disapproved 
of  specific  recommendations,  it  is  clear 
that,  for  the  most  part,  politics  was 
not  a  factor  in  the  Base  Closing  Com- 
mission's decisionmaking  process. 

Eliminating  wasteful  and  unneces- 
sary military  spending  and  the  politi- 
cal obstacles  surrounding  it  are  impor- 
tant for  several  reasons.  Obviously, 
the  budget  deficit  continues  to  be  a 
major  problem  and  cutting  military 
spending  without  compromising  na- 
tional security  is  a  critical  component 
of  any  overall  deficit  reduction  pro- 
gram. I  want  to  note,  that  this  same 
type   of  military  spending  reduction 


can  be  made  in  many  areas  of  the  De- 
fense budget,  not  just  with  military 
bases.  This  process  could  be  facilitated 
by  a  program  of  economic  conversion 
which  I  have  been  advocating  and 
which  is  incorporated  in  H.R.  101,  the 
Defense  Adjustment  Act  of  1989. 

Economic  conversion  helps  address 
two  fundamental  imperatives  in  our 
society— the  need  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  and  the  need  to  reverse  our 
Nation's  current  economic  decline.  It 
is  the  latter  imperative  which  is  so  rel- 
evant to  today's  debate.  Most  Ameri- 
cans have  been  led  to  believe  that  mili- 
tary spending  provides  a  stimulus  to 
the  economy,  especially  in  the  area  of 
job  creation,  and  a  solution  to  econom- 
ic ills.  Indeed,  this  is  why  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  terrified  of 
having  a  base  close  in  their  districts. 

In  fact,  mainstream  economists  su-e 
beginning  to  realize  that  our  Nation's 
overemphasis  on  military  production 
Is  resulting  in  economic  deterioration. 
The  relationship  between  excessive 
military  spending  and  economic  prob- 
lems such  as  declining  productivity,  a 
deteriorating  infrastructure,  high  un- 
employment, and  a  lack  of  competi- 
tiveness is  being  exposed,  and  con- 
cerned Americans  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize that  military  spending  is  not  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  industrial 
decline,  but  a  chief  cause.  The  public 
favors  redirecting  our  policies  to  em- 
phasize civilian  production  and  inter- 
national competitiveness,  and  it  is  eco- 
nomic conversion  that  will  permit  us 
to  accomplish  this  in  an  orderly  and 
economically  efficient  maimer. 

Economic  conversion  takes  the 
precedent  set  by  the  Base  Closing 
Commission  and  extends  it  to  all  de- 
fense-related enterprises.  Our  debate 
today  proves  that  the  role  of  job  cre- 
ation in  spurring  unnecessary  defense 
spending  is  increasingly  coming  under 
close  scrutiny.  It  does  not  require  a 
huge  leap  of  the  imagination  to  under- 
stand that  this  problem  pervades  de- 
fense spending  in  general,  not  just 
spending  on  military  bases.  In  fact,  it 
is  clear  that  we  too  often  sacrifice  op- 
portunities for  arms  control  simply  be- 
cause of  the  job  creating  power  of 
weapons  systems. 

Just  as  most  Members  agree  that 
politics  should  be  removed  from  our 
policy  on  military  bases,  I  hope  that 
Members  wUl  also  agree  that  it  should 
be  removed  from  defense  spending  de- 
cisions in  general.  With  the  repeated 
disclosures  of  Pentagon  procurement 
scandals,  many  have  come  to  realize 
that  it  is  time  to  restore  some  sense  to 
our  defense  decisions.  By  creating 
viable  alternatives  to  military  spend- 
ing, economic  conversion  would  assure 
the  millions  of  workers  in  military-de- 
pendent industries  that  their  jobs 
would  not  be  sacrificed  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  meaningful  arms  control.  As  a 
result,  proposals  for  increased  military 
spending  would  be  more  likely  to  be 


assessed  on  their  merits,  rather  than 
for  reasons  of  job  creation.  This  would 
significantly  enhance  the  prospects 
for  ending  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  I  have 
been  working  with  Representatives 
Mavroules,  Gejdenson,  and  Oakar  to 
develop  a  consensus  bill  on  economic 
conversion.  We  have  made  great 
progress  and  have  been  informed  by 
Chairwoman  Oakar  that  her  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Stabilization  will 
begin  hearings  on  economic  conversion 
In  a  few  weeks.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  build  on  the  work  of  Base  Clos- 
ing Commission  and  enact  legislation 
which  will  apply  the  same  antiwaste 
principle  to  all  defense-related  indus- 
tries in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  pleased 
that  the  Base  Closure  Commission, 
during  its  review,  chose  to  recommend 
three  of  the  planned  naval  homeports 
for  closure.  I  have  spoken  on  many  oc- 
casions of  my  concerns  about  the 
homeports,  and  specifically  about  the 
plan  to  base  a  homeport  in  New  York 
Harbor.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  recommended  3  years  ago  that 
Congress  require  "a  demonstration  of 
the  strategic  benefits  and  more  defini- 
tive and  complete  cost  estimates 
before  approving  fimds  for  the  new 
homeports."  No  such  demonstration 
has  ever  been  made,  but  that  has  not 
stopped  the  Navy  from  proceeding 
with  homei>orting. 

Former  Senator  Barry  Goldwater, 
who  along  with  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Armet,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
forceful  spokesmen  for  base  closing 
legislation  over  the  years,  called  home- 
porting  "one  of  the  biggest  political 
boondoggles  I  ever  heard  of."  Indeed, 
it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  a  case  where  politics  rather  than 
strategy  or  economics  has  determined 
the  placement  or  status  of  a  military 
base.  There  continues  to  be  no  con- 
vincing strategic  rationale  for  the 
homeporting  plan,  and  there  contin- 
ues to  be  no  justification  for  the  huge 
expenditures  that  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  required  to  construct 
homeports  around  the  Nation. 

It  is  therefore  unfortunate  that  even 
in  the  seemingly  nonpolltical  atmos- 
phere of  the  bipartisan  Base  Closing 
Commission,  the  Navy's  homeporting 
plan  may  not  have  been  fairly  judged. 
Former  Senator  Thomas  Eagleton,  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  in  an  ad- 
ditional view  included  as  part  of  the 
Commission's  report,  has  said  that  the 
Navy  stonewalled  the  Base-Closing 
Commission,  allowing  it  to  fare  better 
than  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force  on  the 
list  of  cutbacks.  Considering  the  lack 
of  strategic  rationale,  the  environmen- 
tal problems,  and  the  huge  expendi- 
tures required  for  the  three  remaining 
homeports,  it  is  conceivable  that  they 
too  may  have  been  recommended  for 
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closure  had  the  Navy  given  the  Com- 
mission its  full  cooperation. 

Senator  Eagleton  recommended  that 
any  future  Base  Closing  Commission 
start  by  looking  at  the  Navy,  and  I 
hope  that  such  a  Commission  will  be 
created  and  that  it  will  seriously  con- 
sider closing  the  Staten  Island  home- 
port.  The  Navy  contended  that  it 
would  not  locate  a  homeport  in  an 
area  where  there  \s  substantial  com- 
munity opposition,  and  yet  opposition 
in  New  York  City  has  been  consistent, 
widespread,  and  adamant.  Area  resi- 
dents are  strongly  opposed  to  any  plan 
that  contemplates  basing  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  harbor  of  our  Nation's 
most  populous  city,  and  this  concern  is 
far  from  frivllous.  According  to  an  un- 
classified General  Accounting  Office 
report,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  experienced  a  significant  number 
of  nuclear  accidents  and  incidents  in 
the  iMst  20  years,  and  the  threat  of  an 
accident  at  homeport  sites  is  real. 

New  Yorkers  are  also  concerned  that 
the  Navy  has  no  plans  to  house  needed 
homeport  personnel,  that  it  has  over- 
stated the  economic  benefits  of  the 
homeportlng  plan,  smd  that  it  has  ig- 
nored key  environmental  laws  in  pre- 
paring and  executing  the  homeport 
plan.  Concerned  residents  have  fought 
a  long  and  iiard  battle  against  the 
homeport  which  has  included  niuner- 
ous  legal  efforts  to  block  homeport 
construction.  As  the  Representative  of 
the  constituents  of  the  17th  District,  I 
have  cooperated  with  these  ongoing 
efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
once  again  all  my  colleagues  who  have 
worked  to  create  successful  and  non- 
partisan base  closing  legislation,  and 
congratulate  all  the  members  of  the 
Commission  for  bringing  us  their 
report.  I  hope  that  approval  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations  today 
will  signal  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
of  responsible  defense  spending  deci- 
sions. 

D  1440 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkims]. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  no  illusions  about  the  outcome  of 
today's  vote. 

The  bases  in  question  will  be  closed. 

Before  that  happens,  there  are  some 
points  each  Member  of  this  body 
needs  to  be  aware  of  before  you  vote, 
points  that  need  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  official  record  to  serve  as  a  bench- 
mark for  future  reference. 

Many  see  this  as  a  classic  conflict  be- 
tween parochial  and  national  inter- 
ests. It  may  look  that  way.  but  it  isn't. 

In  fact,  very  little  about  this  propos- 
al is  as  it  appears. 

The  longer  it  is  examined,  the  less  it 
resembles  what  we  thought  we  were 
getting  when  the  base  closiu^  process 
began  last  year. 


We  thought  we  were  getting  annual 
savings  of  $3  to  $5  billion.  Now  we're 
told  it  will  take  20  years— two  dec- 
ades—before all  the  annual  savings 
stacked  on  top  of  each  other  will  add 
up  to  our  original  expectations. 

In  consumer  protection  language, 
that  is  "bait  and  switch"  at  its  worst. 

We  wanted  real  savings;  what  we're 
getting  is  false  economy. 

E^^idence  mounts  every  day  that  any 
savings  to  be  realized  from  this  pro- 
posal have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
while  its  costs  have  been  understated. 

By  its  own  accounting,  the  Base  Clo- 
sure and  Realinement  Commission  ac- 
knowledge that  its  plan  could  save  less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
annual  Defense  budget. 

On  further  investigation,  even  that 
amount  overstates  the  case. 

In  the  specific  Instance  I  am  familiar 
with— that  of  Lexington  Army  Depot 
in  my  district— we  have  found  that  the 
data  on  which  the  Commission  formed 
its  Judgment  was  in  error  by  up  to  200 
percent. 

Only  last  Friday,  I  was  told  by  GAO 
investigators  who  had  spent  the  past  2 
weeks  in  Lexington  that  the  Commis- 
sion's payback  projections  for  that  in- 
stallation appear  to  be  wildly  optimis- 
tic. 

Instead  of  the  6  years  the  Commis- 
sion said  it  would  take  before  savings 
could  be  realized  by  closing  Lexington 
Army  Depot,  GAO's  preliminary  esti- 
mate is  that  it  will  now  take  11  and 
possibly  up  to  15  years. 

Other  Members  familiar  with  other 
bases  throughout  the  country  have  re- 
ported similar  discrepancies. 

What  these  and  other  investigators 
are  finding  is  that  there  will  be  far 
more  costs  involved  in  closing  these 
bases  than  the  Commission  allowed. 

If  you  thought  the  Pentagon  was 
the  home  office  of  cost  overruns,  wait 
until  you  get  the  revised  bill  for  this 
exercise. 

Already,  the  estimated  startup  costs 
have  doubled. 

And  nobody  at  the  Pentagon  is  talk- 
ing about  the  largest  cost  of  all:  the 
cost  of  cleaning  up  the  environmental 
problems  that  have  been  covered  up 
over  the  years. 

You've  heard  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton] 
express  his  concern  about  a  multibil- 
lion  dollar  problem  at  the  depot  in  his 
district. 

In  Lexington,  the  original  environ- 
mental cost  estimate  was  $6  million. 

Now,  that  has  been  multiplied  all 
the  way  from  3  to  10  times  the  initial 
estimate. 

That's  Just  the  bad  news;  it  gets 
worse;  and  read  my  lips  on  this: 

I  am  telling  you  that  there  is  no 
money  to  pay  the  enormous  environ- 
mental cleanup  costs  at  these  bases. 

So,  what  happens  next? 

Six,  eight  years  from  now,  there  will 
be  new  faces  in  Washington. 


A  new  Secretary  of  Defense. 

A  new  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

New  Under  Secretaries,  Deputy  Sec- 
retaries, and  their  staffs. 

And  these  new  people  are  going  to 
take  one  quick  look  at  this  mess  and 
say,  "I  didn't  make  any  of  these  prom- 
ises, I  wasn't  around  then,  its  a  local 
problem." 

So.  the  point  is  this: 

Today's  vote  isn't  only  about  sav- 
ings, it's  also  about  expenditures. 

And  it  is  these  expenditures  that 
raise  the  very  real  possibility  that 
Congress  could  be  voting  today  to 
create  abandoned  toxic  waste  sites 
throughout  the  country. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  the  issue 
before  us  is  not  what  it  seems  and  is 
certainly  not  what  we  had  in  mind 
when  the  Commission  was  created  last 
year. 

The  base  closure  plan  is  of  question- 
able parentage  bom  prematurely  and 
deposited  on  the  doorstep  of  Congress 
like  the  Ulegitimate  chUd  it  is. 

But  today,  tliis  House  will  adopt  it. 

The  question  is: 

Will  we  follow  through  and  be  good 
parents? 

Or  will  we  abandon  the  child  when 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  that  responsi- 
bility starts  to  hit  home? 

There  has  to  be  a  better  way,  and 
the  first  step  toward  the  real  savings 
we  need  to  make  in  defense  spending 
can  begin  today  by  disapproving  the 
plan  before  us. 

We  can  slow  down  this  mindless 
process,  get  answers  to  the  questions 
that  we've  raised,  sort  out  the  glaring 
mistakes  that  have  been  made,  close 
those  bases  we  all  clearly  know  should 
be  closed,  and  avoid  the  environmental 
and  eocnomic  nightmares  that  are 
such  an  obvious  part  of  the  ill-con- 
ceived and  tainted  package  we  are 
asked  to  Judge  today.  And  at  the  very 
least,  wait  for  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  present  its  figures. 

D  1450 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  remains  for  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  has  19 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Martin]  has  20 V4 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  has 
36  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  stand  here  today  as  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers whose  district  is  directly  affected 
by  the  Base  Closing  Act.  The  Port 
Wingate  Army  Depot  in  Gallup,  NM, 
is  1  of  145  domestic  military  installa- 
tions recommended  for  closure  or  re- 
duction in  size  by  the  Commission  on 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure.  I  want 
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to  take  this  opportunity  to  clarify  my 
position  on  this  issue. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  closing  of  Port 
Wlngate  because  I  believe  the  Gallup 
facility  serves  an  important  Army 
fimction  and  the  base  employees  do  a 
good  job.  Port  Wingate  ships,  receives, 
renovates  and  stores  ammunition,  and 
components  and  is  responsible  for  the 
disposition  of  unserviceable  ammuni- 
tion. The  base  is  strategically  located 
on  a  major  transportation  route  from 
the  west  coast  to  the  Rhode  Island  Ar- 
senal. It  is  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sandia  and  Los  Alamos  National  Lab- 
oratories, and  Kirtland  Air  Porce 
Base.  Furthermore,  the  employees  of 
Port  Wingate  have  always  served 
proudly  and  kept  operations  at  the 
base  running  smoothly.  Port  Wingate 
has  served  this  country  well  and  I  be- 
lieve It  deserves  to  continue  operating. 
I  want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  save 
the  Port  Wingate  base  and  help  it's 
employees.  I  cannot,  however,  single 
Port  Wingate  out  of  the  entire  base 
closing  package.  The  base  closing 
Commission's  recommendations 

cannot  be  amended,  only  the  entire 
package  can  be  opposed.  The  base  clos- 
ing package  as  a  whole  is  beneficial  to 
both  New  Mexico  and  the  entire 
Nation. 

New  Mexico  stands  to  benefit  a  great 
deal  from  the  base  closing  package. 
Kirtland  would  gain  the  Air  Porce  In- 
spection and  Safety  Center  from  the 
closing  of  the  Norton  Air  Porce  Base 
in  California.  This  would  bring  Albu- 
querque an  additional  346  military 
persoimel  and  138  civilian  jobs. 
Cannon  Air  Porce  Base  would  grain 
1,102  military  personnel  and  57  civil- 
ian positions  as  the  P-111  tactical 
fighter  squadrons  are  moved  from  the 
Mountain  Home  Air  Porce  Base  in 
Idaho. 

Passage  of  the  base  closing  package 
is  an  important  step  in  our  efforts  to 
reduce  the  country's  budget  deficit.  A 
strong  vote  in  favor  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  would  also  sig- 
nify that  politics  will  not  prevent  us 
from  reaching  our  budget  reduction 
goals.  The  Commission  estimates  that 
the  base  closing  package  will  save  this 
country  $693.6  million  armually.  It  is 
important  that  we  imite  behind  this 
issue  and  support  the  Commission's 
recommendations. 

Por  these  reasons,  I  will  vote  against 
House  Joint  Resolution  165,  a  resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Base  Re- 
aligrmient  and  Closure.  I  will,  howev- 
er, devote  my  energies  to  make  sure 
that  the  transition  of  Port  Wingate 
will  be  as  smooth  and  equitable  as  pos- 
sible for  the  employees  and  the  Gallup 
community.  Pirst  of  all.  I  want  to 
make  the  Port  Wingate  facility  into  a 
National  Guard  unit  so  that  all  the 
employees  can  keep  their  jobs.  Discus- 
sions toward  this  end  are  already  un- 
derway. Should  this  fail,  I  want  to 


make  sure  that  all  the  employees  will 
be  well  taken  care  of  through  job 
placement  programs,  homeowners  as- 
sistance programs,  and  economic  ad- 
justment assistance.  I  have  already  un- 
dertaken discussions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  make  Port  Win- 
gate into  a  National  Guard  facility. 
They  will  be  coming  to  Gallup,  NM. 
this  spring  to  speak  about  this  possible 
transition.  I  commend  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  their  help  in  this  pain- 
ful trauisition.  I  will  also  work  with  the 
Gallup  community  to  develop  strate- 
gies and  coordinate  action  plans  to 
generate  new  job  opportunities  and 
social  benefits  as  we  convert  the  Port 
Wingate  facilities. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Saxton]. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  resolution.  The  oppo- 
nents who  would  have  us  close  these 
bases  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  the 
Commission.  I  listened  carefully  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  be  able  to  pick  out 
carefully  what  the  objections  were  to 
our  resolution  which  would  disapprove 
the  list.  They  have  been  consistent 
and  there  has  been  just  one  objection 
to  our  motion  to  disapprove  the  list, 
and  that  is  that  there  is  a  belief 
among  the  the  proponents  of  the  clo- 
sure list,  to  quote  one  of  the  previous 
speakers,  "There  is  no  greater  need 
today  than  the  need  to  reduce  spend- 
ing." I  could  not  agree  more. 

I  think  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  are  in  support  of 
today's  resolution  could  not  agree 
more,  either,  but  let  me  tell  all  of  my 
colleagues,  this  resolution  which 
would  disapprove  this  list  does  not  go 
against  cutting  spending,  because  this 
list  simply  does  not  save  money. 

I  spoke  for  a  while  the  other  day 
here  on  the  same  subject  in  the  same 
debate  and  I  pointed  out  why.  Those 
Members  who  were  here  or  listened, 
listened  to  those  argioments,  but  let 
me  repeat  them  very  briefly.  The 
Commission  has  grossly  underestimat- 
ed the  costs  of  realignment.  This  chart 
which  I  showed  Members  the  other 
day  shows  that  the  Commission  esti- 
mated in  terms  of  the  cost  in  blue  for 
closing  several  bases.  Then  DOD  was 
asked  what  it  would  cost  to  close  the 
same  base  and  they  gave  an  estimate, 
and  that  estimate  is  represented  in 
red.  It  might  be  called  red  ink,  because 
in  the  case  of  my  base  at  Port  Dix  in 
New  Jersey  that  we  have  all  talked 
about  and  we  all  know  about,  and  I 
think  all  Members  of  the  House  recog- 
nize that  it  should  be  on  the  list.  In 
the  case  of  the  base  in  New  Jersey,  the 
Commission  recommended  that  it 
would  cost  $245  million  to  realign  the 
base.  That  we  all,  at  this  point,  know 
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it  should  not  be  on  the  list.  When 
DOD  was  asked  for  their  estimate,  it 
estimated  $372  million,  the  red  ink.  It 
is  not  just  Port  Dix,  it  is  George  Air 
Porce  Base,  it  is  Norton  Air  Porce 
Base,  it  is  the  Presidio,  it  is  Chanute, 
it  is  Mather,  and  we  could  have  listed 
probably  two  dozen  others.  So  cost  es- 
timates are  underestimated. 

Second,  they  have  overestimated 
savings.  I  would  not  go  into  a  great 
detail,  but  at  Port  Dix  alone,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  says  they  over- 
estimated savings  by  $20  million. 
Third,  the  Army  Audit  Agency  did  a 
study  of  the  TRADOC  bases  where 
basic  training  was  done.  They  were 
asked  to  do  that  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  determine  how  basic 
training  could  be  done  more  efficiently 
and  at  less  cost.  They  recommended 
that  savings  could  be  made  by  closing 
down  facilities  at  Port  Knox,  not  the 
whole  base,  and  Port  Leonard  Wood, 
and  using  existing  space  that  exists  at 
Port  Jackson  and  at  Fort  Dix.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  let  me  read  the  final 
paragraph  in  that  audit  report.  "Re- 
cruits should  be  scheduled  for  basic 
training  at  installations  where  ade- 
quate barrack  space  is  available  to 
avoid  additional  barracks  construc- 
tions or  barracks  modernization 
costs."  And,  "Based  on  the  fiscal  year 
1989  through  fiscal  year  1993  training 
program,  all  recruits  and  trainees  at- 
tending basic  training,  advanced  indi- 
vidual training,  can  be  housed  in  ade- 
quate barracks  if  the  training  work- 
load is  decreased  at  Port  Knox  and 
Port  Leonard  Wood  and  increased  at 
the  six  remaining  centers." 

"Additional  basic  training  companies 
could  be  established  at  Port  Jackson 
and  Fort  Dix  where  there  is  10,763 
excess  barracks  spaces."  But  instead, 
the  Commission  recommends  that  we 
spend  $245  million  to  build  new  facili- 
ties at  Fort  Knox  and  Port  Leonard 
Wood. 

Finally,  fourth,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  military  value. 
When  we  could  not  understand  why 
certain  bases  were  placed  on  the  list, 
the  Commission  informed  the  Mem- 
bers begrudglngly,  without  detail,  that 
those  bases  were  placed  on  the  list  be- 
cause they  had  a  low  military  value, 
arrived  at  through  a  formula  of  com- 
putations based  on  facts  gathered 
from  those  bases. 

With  regard  to  Fort  Dix.  specifically 
was  my  main  concern.  I  was  told  that 
eight  bases  were  ranked  in  terms  of 
their  military  value.  No.  1  through  No. 
8. 

D  1500 

Port  Dix  ended  up  next  to  last  In 
terms  of  military  value  untU  the  GAO 
did  its  report,  and  the  GAO  said,  and  I 
will  quote  from  their  preliminary 
report.  "We  have  reviewed  two  catego- 
ries of  bases,  Army  training  centers 
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and  Air  Force  technical  training  bases, 
to  test  the  Commissions  phase  1  proc- 
ess with  regard  to  military  value.  We 
found  that  the  analysis  of  Army  train- 
ing centers,  which  includes  Port  Dlx, 
.  erroneous  data  were  used.  These 
errors  affected  the  relative  ranking  of 
bases.  Had  accurate  data  been  used. 
Port  Dix  would  have  been  ranked  first 
of  the  eight  bases  in  the  category 
rather  than  seventh." 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  in  terms  of  savings 
that  I  do  not  believe  they  are  there.  In 
terms  of  expenditures,  I  believe  they 
are  underestimated.  In  terms  of  the 
audit.  Army  Audit  Agency's  report 
says.  "Don't  build  more  bases.  Just  use 
the  surplus  bases  we've  got  at  Port 
Jackson  and  Port  Dix." 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAXTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chalr- 
mmn.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Saxton]  here,  but  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  inject  a  little  light 
into  this  process. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
gentleman  say  to  the  House  that  after 
the  GAO  analyzed  the  material  that 
was  used  by  this  Commission  that 
they  found  that  Port  Dix  should  not 
be  rated  as  No.  8  in  terms  of  training 
facilities,  but  No.  1? 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]  Is  correct.  It  should  not  be 
rated  as  No.  8:  it  should  be  rated  as 
No.  L 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  SaxtonI  seriously  saying 
that  this  Commission  miscalculated 
data  that  would  have  them  be  that  far 
off? 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
appeared  in  the  GAO  testimony  that 
was  delivered  at  9:30  in  the  moniing  at 
the  other  House  on  April  12. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  cannot  quite  imagine  that.  I 
mean  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Saxtom]  is  suggesting  is 
that  this  Commission,  first  of  all.  was 
created  because  we  in  the  Congress 
were  not  willing  to  do  the  job  we  were 
elected  to  do  in  the  first  place:  we 
transferred  our  responsibility  to  bite 
the  tough  bullets  to  a  commission,  and 
then  apparently  they  incompetently 
handled  it  at  that  level:  their  responsi- 
bility? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Saxton]  has  expired. 

Brir.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Saxtom]. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  To  finish.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, given  what  we  know  about  the 
Commission's  gross  errors  with  regard 


to  the  raw  data,  gross  errors  in  terms 
of  military  logic  and  Just  plain  com- 
monsense.  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
there  is  one  Member  of  this  House 
that  would  vote  to  put  Port  Dix  on 
this  list. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  face  it.  We  cre- 
ated a  commission  as  part  of  a  good- 
faith  effort  to  obtain  some  genuine 
savings,  but  this  blue  ribbon  Commis- 
sion, this  blue  ribbon  panel  whose  ef- 
forts simply  were  not  worthy,  simply 
were  not  worthy  of  that  blue  ribbon. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  they  did  an 
extremely  poor  Job. 

PARUAMBfTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wiU  state  it.  

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  did  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Saxtom]  use? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter],  has 
27  minutes  remaining;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Martin]  has  20V<j 
minutes  remaining:  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  has  17 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostemkowski]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  House  finds  it  is  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  posture  today.  We  did 
it  to  ourselves.  Pirst  we  tried  to  evade 
the  tough  decisions  and  questions  of 
what  bases  ought  to  be  closed.  Now  we 
do  not  like  the  result,  so  we  are  trying 
to  get  back  into  the  process. 

I  believe  this  is  an  unhappy  end  to 
an  unfortunate  procedure.  The  inten- 
sity of  this  debate  proves  once  again 
that  we  might  be  able  to  run,  but  we 
are  never  really  able  to  hide.  We  may 
be  able  to  postpone  the  inevitable,  but 
at  a  high  cost  both  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  public  support. 

Our  debate  today  is  a  profile  of  con- 
gressional cowardice.  It  is  yet  another 
unsuccessful  effort  by  Congress  to 
evade  its  responsibility  to  government. 
I  think  it  is  a  monument  to  our  appe- 
tite for  government  by  autopilot  and  a 
reminder  that  such  efforts  usually 
fail.  They  succeed  only  in  bringing 
this  institution  into  disrepute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  come  up 
with  these  mechanical  procedures  to 
avoid  making  tough  decisions,  it  makes 
our  constituents  back  home  wonder 
why  we  came  to  Washington.  They 
elected  us  to  make  the  decisions  in 
their  behalf,  not  to  come  up  with 
clever  devices  that  allow  us  to  duck 
tough  decisions.  If  we  really  cannot 
stand  the  heat,  we  ought  to  really  get 
out  of  the  legislative  kitchen. 

Purther,  today's  debate  is  another 
proof  that  such  schemes  simply  do  not 
work.  Whether  it  is  Gramm-Rudman, 
or  the  Quadrennial  Commission  on 
Pay  Raises  or  the  Base  Closing  Com- 
mission we  are  talking  about  today. 


the  tough  decisions  ultimately  return 
to  us  and  get  dumped  right  back  in  our 
laps. 

The  one  such  commission  that  suc- 
ceeded was  the  1983  Greenspan  Panel 
on  Social  Security  reform  that  did 
little  more  than  provide  cover  for 
what  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  thought- 
ful Congressmen  wanted  to  do  right 
from  the  start.  We  tried  to  duplicate 
that  performance  with  the  National 
Ekjonomic  Commission.  The  NEC  tried, 
but  ultimately  quit  acknowledging 
that  it  was  powerless  to  convince 
others  to  face  the  hard  facts.  Again 
the  result  is  simply  a  delayed  decision 
and  wasted  time  and  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ready  for  the 
strenuous  debate  with  my  colleagues 
about  which  military  bases  should  be 
closed.  I  am  willing  to  argue  that  the 
cuts  suggested  for  Illinois  are  wrong, 
and  I  am  able  to  accept  the  decision  of 
this  House,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  am 
equally  prepared  for  a  similar  discus- 
sion about  tough  choices  that  must  be 
made  to  bring  our  budget  deficit  under 
control.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
that  is  the  broader  issue  that  today's 
debate  is  really  all  about,  but  I  do  not 
have  the  patience  to  go  through  this 
exercise  of  evasion  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
gusted with  government  by  commis- 
sion. Our  institution  is  demeaned  by  it. 
It  is  our  Job  to  decide  what  is  worth 
the  expenditure  of  Pederal  funds.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  started  doing 
our  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  165.  Our  sub- 
committee spent  considerable  time 
over  the  course  of  the  last  2  years 
trying  to  fashion  a  piece  of  legislation 
initially  and  all  through  the  process  at 
the  urging  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  to  come  up  with  a 
means  of  addressing  the  Issue  of  base 
closure  and  realignments  in  a  way  that 
could  not  be  attacked  as  being  politi- 
cal. To  that  extent  I  think  we  were 
successful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  no  vote  on 
the  resolution  which  would  do  away 
totally  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Base  Closure  Commission.  To  be 
sure,  and  my  colleagues  have  heard  a 
number  of  comments  here  today  that 
there  were  some  mistakes  made  with- 
out question.  In  some  instances  deci- 
sions in  part  at  least  were  made  on  er- 
roneous information.  But  the  decision 
before  the  House  is  whether  or  not, 
notwithstanding  those  errors,  we  are 
going  to  do  away  with  the  complete 
work  product  of  the  Commission,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  would  be  appropri- 
ate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a 
number  of  budgets  come  to  us  this 
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year,  and  we  are  going  to  have  another 
defense  budget  come  to  us  probably 
next  week.  Those  niunbers  are  going 
to  be  very  difficult  to  meet.  Military 
construction,  personnel  and,  yes,  pro- 
curement are  going  to  take  big,  big 
cuts. 
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There  is  a  disappointment  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Base  Commission  did  not 
come  up  with  more  savings  than  they 
alleged  they  did.  but  at  this  point  we 
have  no  other  choice  but  to  do  away 
completely  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  or  to  accept  them 
in  total.  For  that  reason.  I  urge  a  no 
vote  on  House  Joint  Resolution  165 
and  the  membership  ought  to  be  ad- 
vised to  keep  in  mind  and  think  about 
it  before  the  vote,  because  If  you  are 
in  favor  of  the  base  closure  recommen- 
dations by  the  Commission,  you 
should  vote  no  on  final  passage. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 

MATS0I]. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  resolution 
before  us,  a  resolution  which  would 
disapprove  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment. 

The  Commission's  report,  presented 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  last  De- 
cember 29.  recommended  closing 
Mather  Air  Force  Base,  located  in  my 
district  in  Sacramento.  CA.  Despite 
that  recommendation,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  findings  of 
this  Commission  are.  in  the  aggregate, 
in  this  coimtry's  best  interests. 

I  have  made  this  judgment  knowing 
full  well  that  there  are  errors  in  the 
Commission's  report.  Let  me  cite  two 
examples.  In  the  case  of  Mather  AFB, 
the  Commission  did  not  include  in  its 
calculations  the  maintenance  function 
for  the  airplanes  used  by  the  navigator 
training  school.  The  Commission  itself 
has  acknowledged  this  error,  which  ac- 
counts for  roughly  $10  miUion  of 
Mather's  annual  budget. 

The  Commission  also  estimated  the 
military  construction  requirements  for 
relocating  Mather's  missions  to  Beale 
AFB,  but  neglected  to  include  an  ac- 
coiuiting  of  the  requirements  for  relo- 
cating several  of  the  missions  to  neigh- 
boring McClellan  AFB.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  these  one  time  costs  may 
approach  $40  million. 

After  meeting  with  Air  Force  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  officials  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment. I  have  concluded  that  the  clo- 
sure of  Mather  AFB  will  save  Federal 
tax  dollars.  Whether  or  not  the  exact 
level  of  annual  savings  estimated  by 
the  Commission  will  be  realized  re- 


mains to  be  seen.  In  fact,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  determined 
that  the  cost  model  may  have  underes- 
timated the  savings  associated  with 
closing  Air  Force  bases.  Nevertheless, 
what  I  believe  the  Commission  has 
demonstrated  Is  that  savings  can  be  re- 
alized, and  that  efficiencies  within  our 
base  structure  can  be  Identified. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It. 
The  process  of  analyzing  each  of  the 
bases  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  a  candidate  for  closure  is  a 
monumental  task.  Each  one  of  us  who 
has  a  base  in  their  district  on  the  clo- 
sure list  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
critically  examining  the  Commission's 
recommendations.  We  have  put  our 
bases  under  a  microscope,  and  each  of 
us  came  up  with  a  laimdry  list  of  con- 
cerns. Each  base  on  the  list  presents  a 
unique  set  of  questions  and  Issues  as- 
sociated with  the  closure.  The  Com- 
mission had  the  unenviable  task  of 
sifting  through  each  base,  looking  for 
bases  that  could  yield  savings. 

Some  have  suggested  that  there  are 
two  conflicting  ways  to  analyze  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  One 
way  is  to  try  to  validate  the  data  that 
the  Commission  used,  to  analyze  the 
cost  model,  and  to  appraise  the  overall 
framework  that  was  used  to  determine 
which  military  facilities  should  be 
closed  or  realigned.  The  second  way  Is 
to  step  back  and  simply  examine 
whether  the  Commmission  acted  In  a 
responsible  and  straightforward 
manner. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  conflict 
between  these  two  methods  of  judging 
whether  these  recommendations  are  in 
our  best  Interests. 

I  have  carefully  gone  over  the  data 
used  by  the  Commission  when  they 
considered  Mather  AFB.  I  have  looked 
closely  at  the  cost  model,  and  exam- 
ined the  larger  framework  that  was 
used  to  develop  the  list  of  facilities  to 
be  closed.  I  have  also  looked  for,  but 
did  not  find,  evidence  that  the  Com- 
mission acted  Improperly,  or  in  a  fash- 
ion that  violated  their  charter  or  the 
base  closure  law  passed  by  Congress. 

We  knew  when  we  approved  this 
base  closing  process  that  it  was  an  all- 
or-nothing  deal.  In  approving  this 
process.  Congress  acknowledged  the 
difficult  nature  of  closing  military 
bases.  But  we  resolved  to  create  a 
process  whereby  an  independent  com- 
mission could,  on  a  nonpartisan  basis, 
make  base  closure  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  the 
Congress.  We  resolved  to  give  this  dif- 
ficult process  a  chance  to  work. 

We  are  being  asked  today  whether 
we  agree  with  the  results.  Most  as- 
suredly, a  number  of  our  colleagues 
will  answer  with  a  resounding  "no." 

Some  win  argue  that,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  their  base  did  not  deserve 
to  be  included  on  the  list.  I  cannot 
come  before  you  and  say  that  every 
single  facility  on  the  list  has  equal  jus- 


tification for  closure.  The  Commis- 
sion's job  was  to  determine  whether 
there  was  compelling  justification  to 
close  each  base.  Now  It  is  our  turn.  Is 
there,  on  balance,  sufficient  justifica- 
tion to  close  all  of  the  bases  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission?  I  believe 
the  answer  to  that  question  Is  "yes."  I 
think  it  is  In  this  Nation's  best  inter- 
ests to  allow  this  base  closing  process 
to  move  forward. 

The  closure  of  Mather  AFB  is  not  a 
new  issue  for  Sacramento.  Two  years 
ago,  the  Air  Force  announced  its  In- 
tention to  study  Mather  for  possible 
closure.  At  the  time,  I  fought  the  Air 
Force  proposal  because  the  methodol- 
ogy behind  the  announcement  was 
flawed.  Quite  frankly,  Mather  was  sin- 
gled out  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  demonstrate  an  interest  In 
base  closures.  At  that  time,  the  Air 
Force  could  not  provide  any  rationale 
for  studying  the  base  for  closure.  We 
prevented  the  Air  Force  from  closing 
Mather  AFB  In  1987  because  It  was  an 
arbitrary  action. 

The  closure  of  Mather  AFB  will 
present  a  significant  change  in  the 
lives  of  many  people  who  live  on  or 
near  the  base.  This  transition  in  the 
Rancho  Cordova  community  and  the 
entire  Sacramento  area  will  be  a  diffi- 
cult one.  Businesses  have  thrived  due 
to  Mather's  presence  In  the  communi- 
ty, and  the  closures  we  are  contem- 
plating here  today  will  drastically 
alter  the  way  of  live  for  thousands  of 
people  in  my  district,  and  countless 
more  across  the  country. 

The  time  has  come  to  plan  for  the 
future.  Following  the  armoxmcement 
of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. I  created  a  special  commission  In 
Sacramento  to  coordinate  and  develop 
a  reuse  plan.  This  commission  is  com- 
posed of  experts  in  military  Issues, 
local  business  officials,  and  community 
leaders.  Their  job  will  not  be  an  easy 
one.  Planning  the  future  use  of  almost 
6.000  acres  amid  a  host  of  sometimes 
conflicting  interests  will  require  a 
heightened  spirit  of  cooperation.  The 
planning  process  will  require  a  com- 
mitment to  our  common  goal  of  put- 
ting together  a  plaiming  document 
that  will  allow  the  Rancho  Cordova 
community  and  the  Sacramento  area 
to  grow  and  prosper  from  this  closure. 

The  time  has  come  to  look  to  the 
future.  The  closure  of  Mather  AFB 
presents  several  problems  for  the  Sac- 
ramento commimity.  There  are  over 
43,000  military  retirees  in  the  Sacra- 
mento area,  many  of  which  depend  on 
the  hospital  facility  at  the  base  for 
their  medical  care.  Simply  closing  the 
hospital,  thereby  forcing  each  retiree 
and  their  eligible  dependents  to  par- 
ticipate in  CHAMPUS.  will  cause  a 
dramatic  increase  In  CHAMPUS  costs, 
and  will  pose  a  greater  financial 
burden  on  individual  retirees.  Aban- 
doning the  hospital  Is  simply  unac- 
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ceptable.  We  cannot  walk  away  from 
this  Issue.  We  have  a  commitment  to 
these  retired  military  personnel,  and 
we  cannot  violate  that  trust. 

The  time  has  come  to  protect  our 
future.  The  Air  Force  has  found 
ground  water  contamination  at 
Mather,  and  is  currently  preparing  a 
study  to  define  the  extent  of  the  con- 
tamination and  to  develop  a  plan  to 
clean  up  the  base.  As  we  all  know, 
cleaning  up  ground  water  contamina- 
tion is  a  difficult  and  time  consuming 
process.  I  am  committed  to  ensuring 
that  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
cleans  up  toxic  contamination  at 
Mather  AFB.  We  must  not  and  we 
cannot  allow  these  communities  who 
are  losing  a  military  installation  to  be 
further  hampered  by  the  lingering 
hazards  of  toxic  wastes  left  behind  by 
the  Defense  Department.  We  must 
have  a  commitment  from  the  Defense 
Department,  and  we  must  have  a  com- 
mitment from  the  Congress  to  remove 
these  contaminants  from  our  bases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  supijort  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Base  Closure  and  Realignment,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Mather  AFB  in  my 
district  will  be  closed.  After  a  pains- 
taking review  of  these  recommenda- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  base  closure 
process  wlU,  in  the  long  nm.  result  in 
a  more  efficient  and  cost-effective  use 
of  our  military  base  structure. 

In  view  of  the  time  constraints  on 
Commission  members  and  certainly  in 
view  of  the  enormity  of  the  issue,  it 
was  very  difficult  for  them  to  make  a 
decision  that  everybody  would  agree 
with. 

I  would  say.  however,  in  opposing 
the  resolution.  I  do  have  some  con- 
cerns. I  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  ScHKOEDER]  and  talked  with 
other  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  well.  The  two  concerns  I 
have,  one  deals,  of  course,  with  toxic 
wastes,  which  I  believe  every  Member 
has  raised  when  they  have  expressed 
concern  about  this  particular  resolu- 
tion. It  will  not  be  known  at  Mather 
Air  Force  Base  until  the  spring  of  1990 
the  extent  of  the  damage  by  way  of 
the  toxic  problem.  I  am  just  hopeful 
and  I  am  relying  upon  the  good  faith 
of  the  Air  Force  that  in  fact  that  issue 
will  be  addressed  before  the  land  and 
property  is  transferred  to  private 
sources. 

Second,  of  course,  we  have  43,000 
military  retirees  in  Sacramento 
Coimty.  Many  of  those  retirees  are 
there  because  of  the  inducement  of 
Mather  Air  Force  Base  being  located 
in  Sacramento  County.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  solve 
the  issue  of  health  care  facilities  for 
these  retirees. 

Obviously,  if  Mather  should  close, 
that  would  In  fact  impact  the  health 
care  of  these  people  and  I  am  relying 


upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Air  Force 
to  deal  with  that  issue  as  well. 

Knowing  these  concerns.  I  still  sup- 
port the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  and  certainly  believe  that 
the  committee  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  in  analyzing  this  matter. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  we 
find  ourselves  at  a  fascinating  point  in 
our  101st  session  of  the  Congress.  We 
meet  today  to  discuss  a  thing  called 
base  closing.  In  the  name  of  saving 
taxpayers'  dollars  and  protecting  the 
world  at  large,  a  commission  is  propos- 
ing to  us  a  series  of  recommendations 
that  purportedly  will  make  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  terms  of  both  our 
national  defense  and  our  national  defi- 
cit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  process  were 
not  so  painful  to  my  district  and  the 
county  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Brown]  and  I  represent,  it 
would  almost  be  a  laughable  sugges- 
tion that  is  before  us. 

Indeed,  I  am  here  to  suggest  to  you 
that  this  is  a  classic  demonstration  to 
the  American  public  of  just  how  in- 
capable the  Congress  is  of  handling 
the  most  fundamental  of  our  responsi- 
bilities. Our  people  elect  us  every  2 
years  to  come  to  the  Nation's  Capital, 
to  sit  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  to  sit 
within  our  committee  chambers,  to 
listen  to  debate  regarding  the  pro  and 
con  issues  affecting  our  taxpaying 
public. 

The  Commission  process  is  almost  a 
classic  illustration  of  our  own  admis- 
sion that  the  Congress  has  totally 
failed  in  its  ability  to  carry  out  those 
responsibilities.  In  the  name  of  prov- 
ing that  Congress  has  the  courage  to 
make  the  hard  decisions  of  deficit  re- 
duction, we  stand  before  the  American 
people  with  a  commission  report 
which  is  really  about  creating  a  mas- 
sive new  military  construction  pro- 
gram for  the  1990's.  Having  improper- 
ly delegated  the  authority  given  to  us 
by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country, 
many  Members  see  few  alternatives 
but  to  accept  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. Such  a  conclusion  is  not 
supported  by  the  facts. 

When  we  began  Members  believed 
that  the  Commission's  work  could  save 
from  $3  billion  to  $5  billion  annually  a 
year  by  closing  down  these  bases.  That 
nimiber  has  been  progressively  cut 
back  to  the  point  where  even  the  Com- 
mission's estimate  of  $693.6  million  in 
annual  savings  is  admittedly  lacking  in 
credibility.  We  have  gone  from  multi- 
billion  estimates  of  real  savings  to  the 
point  where  the  chairwoman  of  the 
Military  Installations  Subcommittee 
can  only  say,  "The  bottom  line  is  that 
it  saves  money." 


It  is  suggested  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  we  may  even  lose  money 
by  the  process  that  we  are  going 
through  here. 

To  illustrate  that  point  in  very 
simple  fashion.  I  cite  the  case  of 
Norton  Air  Force  Base,  which  is  a  stra- 
tegic airlift  facility  recommended  for 
closure  by  the  Commission. 
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We  will  really  achieve  aimual  sav- 
ings of  $67.9  million  within  6  years  by 
moving  it  9  air-miles  away  to  March 
Air  Force  Base?  If  so.  this  Congress 
will  have  to  find  new  funds  for  expe- 
dited environmental  cleanup.  Norton 
is  on  the  Superfund  list.  While  the 
Commission  is  willing  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  taxpayer  dollars  to  move  a 
base  9  air-miles,  the  EPA  is  insisting 
that  the  same  base  must  be  cleaned  to 
the  best  standards  available  before  it 
can  fall  into  private  use.  Strangely, 
there  are  no  new  moneys  for  this 
costly  expedited  cleanup. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  who  is 
most  familiar  with  this  subject  tells 
me  that  we  could  tear  all  the  buildings 
down  at  Norton,  rebuild  them  as 
brandnew  facilities,  and  spend  about 
half  as  much  as  we  will  by  realigning 
the  Norton  mission  to  March  AFB. 
That  general  further  suggests  that  in 
a  very  short  time  the  Norton  airlift 
wings  transferred  to  March  Air  Force 
Base  will  so  overwhelm  the  SAC  re- 
sponsibility there  that  they  will  have 
to  move  on  to  some  other  base  and 
probably  cause  more  expenditure  at  a 
new  location. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman bringing  up  the  point  about 
Norton  Air  Force  Base,  which  is  of 
deep  concern  to  me  also.  I  concur  with 
the  analysis  that  he  has  Just  made, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  even  if  we 
cannot  succeed  in  preventing  the  clo- 
sure of  this  base  that  we  could  certain- 
ly have  an  impact  on  the  quality  of 
the  analysis  that  is  being  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  whole  base-closing 
operation. 

If  it  turns  out  that  we  have  gone 
through  this  exercise  and  we  do  not 
actually  save  the  money  that  was  pro- 
jected, we  may  reduce  military  readi- 
ness or  security  in  some  ways,  then 
the  best  we  can  hope  for  is  that  we  do 
not  make  the  same  mistake  twice. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  who  Just  spoke 
represents  Norton  Air  Force  Base; 
that  is.  Norton  Air  Force  Base  is  spe- 
cifically within  his  district,  not  within 
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mine,  but  many  of  the  employees  from 
that  base  live  and  spend  their  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  in  my  district.  It  is  very  ap- 
parent that  the  community  where  this 
base  is  actually  located  has  one  of  the 
greatest   unemployment   problems   in 
the  entire  State  of  California.  Their 
most  stable  base  of  employment  over 
the  years  has  been  Norton  Air  Force 
Base,  and  as  we  are  facing  the  chal- 
lenge of  establishing  an  economic  base 
that  is  sound  in  that  community,  the 
Federal  Government  is  about  ready  to 
pull  the  plug.  In  the  name  of  cost  sav- 
ings in  defense,  we  will  have  to  in- 
crease other  Government  expenses  for 
such  needs  as  unemployment  and  wel- 
fare. But  that's  what  you  get  if  the 
Congress  decides  to  delegate  decisions 
in  order  to  prove  it  can  be  courageous 
when  it  comes  to  the  national  deficit. 
Let  me  move  on  to  another  item  that 
is  suggested  as  an  advantage  of  the 
commission   process.    It   is   suggested 
that   this   Commission   in  some  way 
could  evaluate  the  bases  of  the  coim- 
try  and  improve  the  mission  and  force 
structure     of     our     armed     services. 
George  Air  Force  Base,  a  Tactical  Air 
Command  facility,  in  my  district  is  the 
classic  case  for  illustrating  why  the 
Base  Closure  Commission  may  have 
failed  in  its  efforts  to  improve  military 
value.   The   Commission  would  close 
George  because  of  air  traffic  conges- 
tion and  because  of  the  distance  be- 
tween George  and  what  the  Commis- 
sion notes  is  its  single  training  and 
gimnery  range. 

Let  me  suggest  on  both  counts  that 
the  Commission's  analysis  is  almost  ri- 
diculous. First  of  all,  there  are  moun- 
tain ranges  on  both  sides  of  George 
Air  Force  Base.  Those  moimtain 
ranges  force  the  overflights  of  major 
airlines  to  be  at  about  20,000  feet  as 
they  approach  Los  Angeles  Airport. 
There  is  no  way  that  they  interfere 
with  those  fighter  aircraft  that  are 
taking  off  and  landing  at  George  Air 
Force  Base.  The  F-4  flies  in  restricted 
airspace  at  altitudes  below  10,000  feet. 
It  is  absolutely  a  ludicrous  suggestion 
that  there  is  some  interference  in  that 
connection.  That  is  why  the  Air  Force 
is  concluding  an  agreement  with  the 
FAA  and  the  county  of  Los  Angeles 
for  a  new  400-night-a-day  faculty  at 
Palmdale  even  as  we  find  the  Commis- 
sion closing  Air  Force  bases  using  a 
bogus  standard:  air  traffic  congestion 
in  the  Los  Angeles  to  Las  Vegas  flight 
corridor. 

Further,  it  is  suggested  that  in  some 
way  the  training  process  is  improved 
by  moving  the  George  location  to 
Mountain  Home.  Mountain  Home  is 
located  in  Idaho.  Mountain  Home  cur- 
rently uses  George  as  its  alternative 
flying  facility  for  4  months  out  of  the 
year  because  of  winter  weather  condi- 
tions. We  can  fly  almost  365  days  a 
year  at  George  Air  Force  Base  in  per- 
fect weather  conditions,  and  yet  this 


transfer  is  being  xaaAe  to  improve  the 
Air  Force  mission. 

George  Air  Force  Base  does  not  have 
just  one  range.  George  has  access  to 
six  different  gimnery  and  target  range 
complexes— Superior  Valley,  Choco- 
late Mountain,  Whisltey  range.  Leach 
Lake,  and  the  Golf  and  Echo  ranges. 

This  mix  of  highly  sophisticated 
training  arrays  is  not  duplicated  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  replacement 
faculty.  Mountain  Home  AFB  in 
Idaho,  has  one  range  which  the  Air 
Force  rates  as  "marginal."  If  you 
reaUy  understand  training  missions, 
you  Imow  that  avionics  checlts,  visual 
lookout,  and  flight  formations  cannot 
be  undertaken  at  a  range  which  is  only 
22  air  mUes  from  Mountain  Home.  In 
other  words,  the  Commission  was  iU- 
informed  about  the  avaUabUity  of 
ranges  as  weU  as  the  real  role  that  dis- 
tance plays  in  training  pilots  for  so- 
phisticated tactical  fighter  missions. 
Indeed,  George  AFB  Is  the  logical 
home  for  the  next  generation  of 
American  tactical  fighters. 

Today,  this  Congress  wiU  ratify  the 
recommendations  of  a  nonelected  com- 
mission that  met  behind  closed  doors. 
It  Is  not  a  mistake  to  revise  our  base 
structure.  It  Is  possible  to  save  signifi- 
cant doUars  by  closing  antiquated  mlU- 
tary  installations.  To  do  that,  howev- 
er. Congress  must  make  the  tough 
choices.  Unfortunately,  however  weU- 
intentioned  the  Commission  was,  it's 
process  was  flawed  by  a  dependence 
upon  the  very  services  whose  goal  was 
to  protect  what  they  had  or  at  least  to 
justify  massive  new  military  construc- 
tion in  the  1990's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  questionable 
savings  in  this  process.  We  have  in- 
jured many  a  community.  We  may 
very  weU  have  violated  the  mission  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  military 
that  are  involved  in  the  process.  We 
can  pound  our  chests,  and  suggest  that 
we  are  even  willing  to  cut  spending  in- 
sofar as  the  defense  budget  is  con- 
cerned. But  that  is  not  what  the  com- 
mission process  has  given  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  pa- 
tience of  my  colleagues. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Base  Closings. 

When  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
this  process  was  debated,  I  joined  with 
a  majority  of  my  coUeagues  in  this 
body  to  establish  the  Base  Closing 
Commission.  I  did  so  because  I  viewed 
it  as  a  realistic  way  to  deal  with  the 
politically  intractable  problem  of  clos- 
ing obsolete  miUtary  instaUations,  and 
also  because  we  were  led  to  beUeve 
that  from  $2  to  $5  bUlion  could  be 
saved  annuaUy  if  obsolete  facilities 
were  closed  and  their  operations  con- 
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soUdated.  Indeed,  I  would  be  happy  if 
I  thought  there  would  be  any  savings 
or  the  pubUc  interest  would  be  other- 
wise served. 

Only  after  the  vote  have  we  come  to 
discover  that  these  estimates  were 
greatly  inflated,  and  that  the  costs  of 
closing  the  bases  on  the  Commission's 
list  were  grossly  underestimated.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Commission's  own 
report,  we  should  expect  the  base  clos- 
ing process  to  result  in  savings  of  no 
more  than  $5.6  biUion,  spread  over  the 
next  two  decades.  And,  because  of  the 
flawed  and  inaccurate  data  reUed  on 
by  the  Commission,  these  savings  are 
mostly  iUusory. 

Let's  face  it— the  closing  of  these  fa- 
cilities wiU  entaU  much  more  than 
turning  out  the  Ughts  and  locking  the 
doors.  The  Commission  reports  that 
$2.7  biUion  wUl  be  needed  just  for  mili- 
tary construction  costs  associated  with 
the  closings.  Add  to  that  the  environ- 
mental and  cleanup  costs,  economic  as- 
sistance to  local  communities,  and 
other  costs  ignored  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  you  arrive  at  a  figure  that 
could  exceed  $4  billion.  So  where  are 
the  savings? 

And  where  wiU  the  money  come 
from  to  cover  the  costs  of  closing 
these  facilities?  With  the  Pentagon 
budget  proceeding  on  a  no-growth 
basis  for  the  foreseeable  future,  other 
vital  defense  programs  wiU  have  to  be 
sacrificed  to  fund  the  base-closing 
plans.  We  surely  cannot  afford  to  be 
so  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  when 
our  national  seciu-ity  is  involved. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey  the 
closing  of  Port  Dix  wiU  mean  the 
elimination  of  12,000  jobs,  and  the  cer- 
tain prospect  of  economic  upheaval 
for  the  region.  The  Commission  esti- 
mates savings  of  $84.5  mUlion  annual- 
ly from  shutting  down  Fort  Dix,  but 
the  General  Accounting  Office  could 
find  only  $17  million  in  potential  sav- 
ings—and most  of  that  amount  is  the 
result  of  cuts  in  personnel.  The  same 
holds  true  for  many  of  the  other  bases 
on  the  Commission's  list. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commission's 
mandate  from  the  Congress  was  to 
close  obsolete  bases,  not  to  unnecessar- 
Uy  and  without  justification  hand  out 
pink  slips  to  thousands  of  hard-work- 
ing, taxpaying  Americans  without 
some  significant  gain  for  the  pubUc  in- 

PoUticaUy,  it  would  be  the  easy 
thing  to  go  ahead  and  defeat  this  reso- 
lution, accept  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations, and  try  to  convince 
the  American  people  of  the  great 
strides  we  have  made  in  cutting  Gov- 
ernment waste.  But  that  would 
amount  to  Uttle  more  than  budgetary 
blue  smoke  and  mirrors. 

Agreeing  to  this  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, however,  wiU  not  signal  an  end 
to  identifying  and  cutting  mUitary 
waste.  On  the  contrary,  it  wiU  mean  a 
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chance  for  a  more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  our  military  facilities,  including 
overseas  installations,  and  hopefully  a 
more  accurate  and  cost-effective  set  of 
recommendations. 

If  we  defeat  this  resolution  and 
accept  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions, we  may  be  washing  our  hands  of 
the  tough  decisions  temporarily.  But 
we  won't  be  able  to  escape  for  long  the 
harsh  consequences  of  our  actions  on 
the  economy,  on  our  military  readi- 
ness, or  on  the  lives  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  working  men  and  women. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  resolution. 

a  1530 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  rise  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
follow  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. I  want  to  say,  first  of  all,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armet] 
deserves  a  lot  of  credit. 

I  must  say  that  we  are  only  going  to 
save  projected  in  this  bill  about  $700 
million,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  we  are 
going  to  save  the  $700  million.  The 
tragedy  is  that  we  had  a  window  of  op- 
portunity that  would  have  permitted 
us  to  save  or  target  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  $2.5  billion. 
The  tragedy  about  this  is  that  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  come  back  in  any 
relatively  short  period  of  time  to  close 
even  more  bases  down  that  need  to  be 
closed  because  that  window  of  oppor- 
tunity is  open  for  such  a  very  short 
period  of  time.  It  is  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  come  back  and  get  that  window 
open  again  because  of  political  consid- 
erations. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Members  who  are 
here  and  talk  about  the  difficulties 
they  have  with  their  bases.  In  fact,  in 
some  cases  there  may  be  even  some 
Justification,  and  there  might  even  be 
some  real  facts  to  their  arguments  and 
not  just  hyperbole  or  emotional  pleas. 
They  may  in  some  cases  by  exactly 
right.  The  difficulty,  as  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
dkr],  chairwoman  of  the  committee, 
knows,  and  also  the  ranking  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Martih],  is  that  in  the  process  of  put- 
ting a  formula  together  to  allow  lis  to 
close  military  bases  down  there  was  a 
strong  effort  made  in  the  other  body 
to  skewer  the  formula  to  prevent  as 
many  bases  closing  as  Is  possible. 

So  what  may  have  happened  in  fact, 
ladies  and  gentleman,  is  that  some 
bases  that  ought  to  be  closed  will  not 
close  because  of  the  nature  of  the  for- 
mula, and  bases  that  will  not  yield  the 
kinds  of  savings  that  we  would  like  to 
see  yielded  are  going  to  be  the  ones 
that  are  going  to  be  closed.  So  because 
those  opponents  of  the  bill  made  a 
very  strong  effort  to  limit  the  impact 
of  the  base  closing  legislation,  we  are 


not  going  to  get  the  kinds  of  savings 
that  we  ought  to  get,  and  in  fact  I 
think  it  is  very  easy  to  make  an  argu- 
ment that  the  dirtiest  bases  in  the 
country,  the  ones  that  have  the  most 
pollution  in  this  country,  tse  the  bases 
that  are  going  to  stay  open  because 
they  are  the  most  difficult  ones  to 
clean  up  and  the  ones  that  take  the 
longest  payback  time. 

So  while  we  have  some  success  with 
this  Commission  report,  I  must  say 
that  it  is  not  as  thorough  and  as  com- 
plete as  we  would  like.  Rather  than 
being  able  to  save  the  $2.5  billion,  we 
may  save  only  as  much  as  $700  million. 
The  tragedy,  of  course,  is  that  this 
Congress  year  in  and  year  out  keeps 
cutting  the  defense  budget.  We  have  a 
$400  billion  shortfall  in  some  major 
weapons  systems  projected  over  the 
next  5  years,  and  yet  we  as  a  Congress, 
while  we  criticize  the  Pentagon  and 
criticize  everybody  for  an  overbloated 
Pentagon  budget,  are  unwilling  to  cut 
the  waste  from  the  areas  where  it 
ought  to  be  cut  so  that  we  can  have  an 
effective  and  efficient  military  budget, 
something  we  all  talk  about  and  some- 
thing the  American  people  believe  in. 

I  think  it  is  a  missed  opportunity, 
but  yet  I  guess  in  this  body  sometimes 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf  at  all. 

I  do  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  deserves  an  awful 
lot  of  recognition,  as  does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der],  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Martin]  who  had  a  lot  of 
hearings  and  tried  to  accommodate 
the  concerns  of  Members,  some  of 
whom  have  had  some  real  arguments, 
and  unfortunately  for  them  this  for- 
mula was  written  in  such  a  way  that 
we  are  not  going  to  get  at  the  liinds  of 
things  we  want  to  get  at,  and  some  of 
them  are  going  to  pay  the  price  as  a 
result.  

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
generosity  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  yielding  me  time.  I  want  to 
commend  also  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lewis] 
for  the  eloquent  statement  that  he 
made,  which  in  effect  summarized 
many  of  the  major  problems  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Base  Closing 
Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  my  case 
against  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure.  I  am  confident  that  when  the 
results  of  these  closures  are  assessed 
years  from  now,  many  of  the  points  I 
have  made  will  be  borne  out.  I  rise 
today  not  to  argue  against  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations,  but  rather 
to  remind  my  colleagues,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  of  a  very  impor- 
tant commitment  which  comes  with 
this  base  closure  paclcage.  This  com- 


mitment is  that  environmental  con- 
tamination at  the  bases  be  fully 
cleaned  up  by  the  time  the  bases  are 
closed. 

While  the  base  closing  legislation  did 
not  explicitly  require  that  environ- 
mental restoration  work  be  completed 
by  1995,  the  Commission  clearly  oper- 
ated on  this  assumption.  The  savings 
predicted  by  the  Commission  depend 
on  the  sale  of  the  base  property.  If 
this  property  remains  contaminated 
when  the  bases  are  closed,  then  the 
property  cannot  be  sold,  and  the  fund- 
ing necessary  to  implement  the  base 
closures  will  have  to  come  from  other 
defense  programs.  Although  the 
Armed  Services  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  will  clean  up  the  bases,  they 
have  not  committed  themselves  to 
doing  so  by  the  1995  target  date  for 
the  bases'  closure. 

There  is  another,  much  more  impor- 
tant reason  for  cleaning  up  the  bases. 
In  order  to  offset  the  economic  impact 
of  the  base  closures,  the  affected  com- 
munities must  be  able  to  acquire  base 
property  and  convert  it  to  job-produc- 
ing civilian  uses.  Indeed,  the  affected 
communities  have  been  told  not  to 
worry,  because  the  civilian  reuse  of 
bases  will  restore  the  jobs  lost  from 
the  base's  closure. 

This  rosy  scenawio  sounds  great,  but 
it  will  not  happen  unless  Congress  and 
the  Pentagon  make  available  the  nec- 
essary funding  for  base  cleanup.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  estimates 
that  it  will  cost  over  $800  million  to 
clean  up  the  86  bases  recommended 
for  closure.  Cleaning  up  the  rest  of 
our  Nation's  military  bases  will  cost 
nearly  $20  billion.  It  is  unclear  where 
this  money  will  come  from.  Imple- 
menting the  base  closures  will  cost 
nearly  $3  billion,  and  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  only  $1  billion  for 
the  base  closure  account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  base  closing 
package  has  wide  support,  and  it  is  no 
mystery  how  this  vote  will  come  out 
today.  The  majority  in  the  House  has 
jumped  aboard  the  base  closing  band- 
wagon, and  most  are  enjoying  the  ride. 
I  just  wonder  how  many  will  be  on 
board  when  it  comes  time  to  pay  for 
the  cleanup  of  these  bases.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  recent  indications  that 
the  Air  Force  will  live  up  to  its  com- 
mitment to  clean  up  the  bases  slated 
for  closure.  With  regard  to  Norton 
APB  in  my  district,  an  interagency 
agreement  between  the  Air  Force  and 
EPA  is  expected  soon,  and  the  Air 
Force  has  provided  me  with  a  schedule 
showing  that  the  cleanup  would  be 
largely  completed  by  1995.  I  will  be 
watching  closely  to  ensure  that  this 
schedule  is  met.  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing  for  sure:  I  will  not  remain  silent 
if  the  Air  Force  tries  to  leave  my  dis- 
trict without  spending  the  money  to 
clean  up  the  base  it's  leaving  behind.  I 
will  not  allow  my  community  to  be  left 
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twisting  in  the  wind  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  can  congratulate 
themselves  for  closing  obsolete  mili- 
tary bases. 

A  vote  today  in  favor  of  closing  mili- 
tary bases  is  not  a  vote  that  can  be 
walked  away  from.  It  is  a  vote  commit- 
ing  the  Congress,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  to  a  process  that  will 
take  place  over  the  next  5  years,  a 
process  that  will  require  ongoing  sup- 
port from  the  Members  of  this  institu- 
tion. The  commitment  from  Congress 
to  cleaning  up  these  military  bases 
must  be  as  great  as  has  been  the  com- 
mitment to  closing  these  bases.  It's  a 
package  deal  that  we  are  paying  for 
today,  and  there  will  be  downpay- 
ments  to  be  made  for  years  to  come.  I 
do  not  plan  on  letting  anyone  forget 
the  obligation  implied  by  their  vote 
against  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

D  1540 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  Is  left  between  the  three 
sides  lie  re? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  notes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Courter]  has  13  minutes  remaining, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Martin]  has  10 V^  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  AspiH]  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce]. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  parents  often  ask 
their  children  what  they  have  learned 
each  day  when  they  come  home  from 
school.  I  suppose  if  my  daughters  were 
to  ask  me  what  I  learned  in  Congress 
today  about  this  base  closure  report,  I 
would  tell  them  that  Congress,  by 
commission,  is  a  faiilure.  It  is  true 
many  of  the  military  bases  slated  for 
closure  should  be  shut  down  but  also 
that  many  obsolete  foreign  bases, 
never  considered  by  the  commission, 
should  likewise  be  shut  down. 

But  we  now  know  from  the  testimo- 
ny received  both  here  and  in  the  body 
that  some  of  these  bases  should  never 
have  been  included  in  the  Commis- 
sion's base  closure  recommendation. 

They  are  costly  mistakes  both  in 
terms  of  national  security  and  our  de- 
fense dollars.  Much  of  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Commission.  The  mandate 
they  were  given  was  flawed  from  its  in- 
ception, overblown  in  its  beginning 
and  in  its  expectations. 

The  Commission  was  told  to  save  be- 
tween $2  billion  and  $5  billion.  But  the 
Commission  found  early  on  that  that 
mission  was  absolutely  impossible. 

In  its  own  report  the  Commission  es- 
timated that  its  recommendation 
should  lead  to  an  annual  savings  of 
about  $694  miUion.  But,  my  col- 
leagues, you  should  realize  that  this 
estimated  savings  rests  entirely  upon 


defense  policy  chsmges,  defense  policy 
changes,  not  in  closing  and  in  realign- 
ing bases. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  most  of 
the  savings  are  hinged  upon  reduc- 
tions of  personnel.  In  fact,  the  GAO 
study  shows  that  84  percent  of  the  es- 
timated savings  of  this  Commission 
report  is  in  the  reduction  of  personnel. 
At  the  same  time  for  the  Air  Force 
they  are  expecting  a  surge  in  students 
by  1994  of  almost  20,000  new  students 
and  they  will  need  to  expand  their  fa- 
cilities and  their  personnel,  not  reduce 
them. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  Commission, 
as  you  reread  that  report,  is  one  of 
manipulation  of  data,  changing  the 
ratings,  fudging  the  dollar  figures, 
misleading  both  Congress  and  the 
public. 

In  Illinois,  for  example,  the  Commis- 
sion said  that.  "We  have  an  empty 
military  base.  Chanute."  That  base  is 
not  empty.  This  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $150  million  in  the  last  8  years 
to  expand  facilities  and  housing  and 
improve  facilities  at  Chanute.  It  is  not 
empty. 

Yet  the  Commission  thought  it  was 
empty,  an  empty  base.  It  has  been 
rated,  as  Mr.  Madigaw  pointed  out. 
highest  in  its  category  in  more  than  44 
different  ratings.  Yet  it  is  on  the  pro- 
posed closure  list.  Even  the  Commis- 
sion admitted  that  it  was  "right  on  the 
margin  in  cost  savings." 

If  you  review  the  transcripts  and  the 
GAO's  preliminary  report,  they  re- 
peatedly show  us  that  the  expected 
"big  savings"  on  the  Commission's  list 
will  end  up  costing  taxpayers  money. 
And  when  this  shell  game  of  moving 
around  is  all  over,  the  administration 
and  Members  of  this  body  who  sup- 
port the  Commission's  closure  and 
their  recommendations  will  not  allow, 
they  will  not  allow  the  reductions  in 
persoxmel  that  are  needed  to  make 
this  savings  take  place.  So  that  no  sav- 
ings will  be  achieved  and  in  fact  we  are 
going  to  be  adding  to  the  defense 
budget  by  rebuilding  the  transfer  and 
receiving  bases  with  new  facilities  for 
all  the  functions  that  are  going  to  be 
changed  and  added. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Members  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  because  now  or 
later  we  have  to  exercise  as  a  Congress 
our  right,  our  responsibility  to  govern, 
to  correct  errors  made  by  this  Com- 
mission. 

Errors  were  made.  Congress  has  to 
be  alert  to  those  errors,  and  correct 
those  errors.  We  will  either  today  or 
we  wiU  correct  those  in  the  future. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  9 

minutes.        

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 


Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  would  like  to 
do  at  this  particular  juncture  is  cer- 
tainly congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  for  the  work 
that  he  has  done  and  the  inspiration 
in  honestly  trying  to  make  sure  that 
our  Defense  Department  and  our  Na- 
tion's security  are  nm  on  as  few  dol- 
lars as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
Jim  Saxton,  who  has  fought  long  and 
hard  and  I  think  has  carried  the  water 
with  regard  to  an  important  basic 
training  base  in  New  Jersey.  Port  Dix. 
I  think  that  Congressman  Saxton  has 
clearly  shown  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  important  and  egregious 
errors  were  made  when  it  comes  to  the 
analysis  of  Fort  Dix.  whether  it  should 
be  considered  for  realignment,  as  in 
fact  it  has.  And  I  would  say.  after  ex- 
amining the  record,  as  I  have  over  the 
past  number  of  weeks  and  months,  I 
think  that  the  conclusion  that  I  and 
many  Members  will  have  to  come  to  is 
that  although  the  Base  Closing  Com- 
mission's job  in  general  was  commend- 
able, they  worked  diligently  and  hard, 
in  a  few  instances  they  made  irreversi- 
ble error. 

One  of  those  instances  is  Fort  Dix. 
NJ. 

One  of  our  north  Jersey  papers,  not 
one  that  prints  or  mails  or  has  a  circu- 
lation near  the  south  Jersey  area  in 
which  Fort  Dix  is  located,  is  the 
Record  of  Bergen.  I  think  their  com- 
ments in  an  editorial  of  April  18.  enti- 
tled "Unbelievable  Error  on  Dix."  is  an 
appropriate  editorial.  They  say: 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  a  commission, 
studying  a  subject  as  sensitive  as  the  closing 
of  military  bases  would  be  sloppy  enough  to 
make  an  error  that  could  jeopardize  its  find- 
ings. But  that's  exactly  what  happened  with 
the  Commission  on  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure.  A  clerk  transposed  a  couple  of  fig- 
ures, and  the  commission  failed  to  notice 
that  the  Army  had  not  provided  updated  in- 
formation. The  result:  New  Jersey's  mem- 
bers of  Congress  now  have  a  solid  reason  for 
opposing  the  commission's  recommendation 
that  Port  Dix  be  scaled  down  to  semi-active 
status. 

The  errors  were  discovered  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  congressional  watch- 
dog agency.  While  the  base-closing  commis- 
sion officially  went  out  of  existence  after 
filing  its  report  last  I>ecember,  a  staff 
member  last  week  said  he  would  not  chal- 
lenge the  GAO  findings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  old  coun- 
try and  western  song  saying  that.  "If 
you  hang  them  all  you  get  the  guilty. 
If  you  hang  them  all  you  cannot  miss. 
If  you  hang  them  all  you  get  the 
guilty,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems solved  like  this." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  our 
system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  not  the  system  of  the 
burden  of  proof  and  justice  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Fort  Dix  is 
innocent.  Jim  Saxton  pointed  out.  and 
it  was  read  last  week  and  read  again 
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today,  that  the  OAO  report  indicated 
that  had  Port  Dlx  been  looked  at  with 
proper  data,  with  real  information,  not 
misinformation,  with  the  proper  infor- 
mation given  without  clerical  error. 
Fort  Dix  on  the  important  criterion  of 
military  value.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
have  been  ranked  not  seventh  but 
first. 

I  would  argue  and  I  would  clearly 
hold  that  if  that  information  was 
properly  given  without  clerical  error, 
without  mistake  to  those  good  people 
sitting  on  that  Commission,  Fort  Dix 
would  not  be  a  topic  of  debate  -today. 
Fort  Dix  would  look  forward  for  an- 
other 50  years  of  carrying  out  well  the 
basic  training  function  in  south 
Jersey. 

Not  only  was  there  a  clear  egregious 
error,  fatal  flaws  in  the  Commission's 
conclusion  based  on  fatal  flaws  in  the 
information  they  received,  but  also 
the  GAO  came  to  other  conclusions  as 
well.  The  GAO  also  found  that  the 
Commission's  cost  savings  were  in 
error  and  that  the  cost  payback  was 
not  during  the  timeframe  that  was  re- 
quired under  the  legislation  in  the 
first  instance. 

Second,  the  annual  savings  are  22- 
percent  less  than  the  Commission 
stated. 

Third,  the  personnel  costs  of  main- 
taining Fort  Dix  in  semiactive  status 
has,  according  to  the  GAO,  not  been 
examined  by  the  Army  itself. 

I  might  also  add  that  when  the  two 
Chairmen  of  the  Commission  testified 
before  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  indicated  that 
they  were  not  privy  to  a  most  impor- 
tant document  prepared  by  the  Army's 
Audit  Agency,  June  1988. 

D  1550 

That  audit  said  that  the  U.S.  Army's 
basic  training  activities  at  Fort  Dix 
should  not  be  reduced  but  increased. 
The  audit  was  conducted  and  written 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
Audit  Agency  and  it  recommends  that 
report,  that  audit  recommended  that 
basic  training  be  expanded  and  not  re- 
duced. Expanded  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  saving  money.  This  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Audit  Agency.  The  Audit 
Agency  is  not  there  to  waste  money. 
spend  money,  find  new  missions, 
expand  patrols.  It  is  there  to  save 
money,  taxpayers'  money.  The  Army 
Audit  Agency  said  if  Members  want  to 
save  money,  transfer  basic  training 
functions  from  other  forts  such  as 
Knox  and  Leonard  Wood  to  Fort  Dix. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  have 
heard  time  and  time  again,  the  Com- 
mission itself  admitted  the  fact  that 
about  80  percent  of  their  savings  came 
about  by  reducing  the  number  of 
people  that  serve  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices. That  was  not  their  charge,  that 
was  not  their  mandate.  They  were 
under  our  mandate  supposed  to  come 


up  with  all  their  savings,  within  a  cer- 
tain timeframe,  and  leave  the  decision 
as  to  whether  fort  levels  should  be  in- 
creased, remain  the  same  or  reduced, 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Defense 
E>epartment.  and  they  did  not  do  that. 
Their  cost  savings  came  about  in  a 
hollow  way  by  saying  they  had  to 
eliminate  approximately  20,000  indi- 
viduals from  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense. 

All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
because  of  that  tragic  flaw,  because 
the  committee  by  their  own  admission 
did  not  take  valuable  information  in 
hand,  rank  Fort  Dix  almost  last  when 
it  should  have  been  ranked  first  in 
military  value,  I  stand  here  urging  my 
colleagues  to  think  about  how  they 
would  feel  if  Dix  were  in  their  towns, 
if  Fort  Dix  were  in  their  congressional 
districts,  or  Dix  were  inside  their 
State.  They  would  be  standing  here  ar- 
guing for  Justice.  They  would  be 
standing  here  arguing  that  this  Com- 
mission's report  is  fatally  flawed  and 
must  be  rejected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  on 
the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lagomar- 
smol. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
we  are  considering  today  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  It  as  well.  We  have  tt>e  op- 
portunity, after  prolonged  and  palnstal^ing 
work,  to  close  or  realign  a  number  of  obsolete 
military  bases  in  this  country  and  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  do  it 

Despite  the  objections  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  closure  or  realignment  of  Vne 
recommended  military  installations,  the  fact 
remains  that  ttie  recommendations  made  by 
the  Seaetary's  Commission  on  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  will  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  very  significant  amount  of  money. 
Actually,  tt>e  amount,  over  a  20-year  period  is 
estimated  by  the  Secretary's  Commission  to 
be  $5.6  billion. 

The  administration  rejects  this  measure  for 
exactly  the  reason  I  do.  We  should  reject  this 
resolution  because  we  should  lay  aside  para- 
chiai  concerns  and  do  what  is  best  for  the 
fiscal  well-betng  of  the  country.  Of  course,  this 
prindpie  should  be  applied  across  ttw  board 
to  all  money  wasted  on  pet  programs  funded 
with  taxpayer  dollars.  Today,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  cut  a  form  of  wasteful  spending. 
In  cutting  these  Installations  we  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  actually  enhance  our  national 
defense  posture.  Both  Denxxrats  and  Reput>- 
licans  on  ttie  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
ported this  measure  unfavorably.  In  p>art,  be- 
cause failure  to  enact  tfte  recommended  clo- 
sure and  realignment  of  tt>ese  military  installa- 
tiora  will  hurt  rattier  than  help  our  military 
strength  t>y  weighing  down  our  forces  with  un- 
r)eeded  excess.  If  we  want  a  leaner,  more  ef- 
fective military  with  resources  channeled  to 
programs  and  systems  tfiat  will  actually  make 
our  military  posture  stronger,  and  with  a  great- 
er capacity  to  meet  Vne  challer>ges  confronting 


our  security  interests,  then  this  measure 
before  us  shoukl  be  rejected.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  resolutk>n  for  tfie  good 
of  the  country  fiscally  and  militanly. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey], 
who  should  have  the  last  word  on  the 
subject  from  oiu-  side. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  comply  with 
his  responsibilities  under  that  designa- 
tion, the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
charged  with  supervising  our  branches 
of  the  military  for  the  defense  of  this 
Nation.  In  order  to  achieve  those  ob- 
jectives of  maintaining  a  secure  Amer- 
ica, the  Commander  in  Chief  and  his 
E>epartment  of  Defense  must  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  technologic  and  the 
geographic  changes  in  the  threat  to 
our  Nation. 

Historically,  that  has  meant  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  must  define  the 
nature  and  the  types  of  weapons  sys- 
tems, the  nature  and  types  of  the  per- 
sonnel needed,  and  the  basing  of  these 
military  men  and  materials  to  maxi- 
mize the  efficiency  of  our  defense  op- 
erations. By  and  large  this  process  has 
continued  until  after  World  War  II. 
After  World  War  II  the  technology  de- 
fense began  to  increase  and  accelerate. 
The  changes  were  enormous  suid  mas- 
sively threatening  to  all  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  geographies  of  the  threat  to  our 
Nation's  defense  also  changed,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  make  decisions  in 
the  deployment  of  our  men  and  mate- 
rials. 

Now  what  we  have  seen  happening 
after  World  War  II  is  the  emergence 
of  the  Congress  in  this  process,  not  be- 
cause the  Congress  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  deploying  and  basing 
men  and  materials,  but  because  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  cherish  bases  in  their 
district.  They  began  the  process  of  ob- 
structing the  movement  of  the  men 
and  materials  and  the  rebasing  of  our 
military  defense  services.  This  became 
a  fine  art  and  craft.  The  felony  was 
compounded  by  administrations,  I 
grant  you.  Congress  has  had  in  the 
past  a  real  concern,  reality  base  and 
valid  concerns  about  administrations 
using  the  threat  of  base  closures  as  a 
coercive  element  in  the  process  of  get- 
ting this  or  that  vote. 

By  1977  these  two  combined  ele- 
ments of  Members  of  Congress  to  pro- 
tect their  turf  and  administrations  im- 
happily  politicizing  the  basing  deci- 
sions had  results  in  passage  of  legisla- 
tion that  made  it  Impossible  to  close 
military  bases.  The  last  major  military 
installation  closed  in  America  was 
1977.  There  have  been  efforts  to  close 
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bases  in  this  country  since  then,  in- 
cluding, in  fact.  Port  Dlx,  by  the  Army 
on  more  thsji  one  occasion  that  have 
been  frustrated  by  congressional  inter- 
vention. 

A  couple  years  ago,  some  Members 
said  there  must  be  a  way  to  resolve 
this  dilemma,  and  we  worked  together 
and  we  came  up  with  legislation  that 
made  it  possible  to  close  these  bases 
and  remove  the  congressional  obstruc- 
tions to  these  base  closings.  Initial  leg- 
islation was  marked  up  by  three  sepa- 
rate committees  of  the  House,  was  de- 
bated at  length  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  370 
to  31.  We  all  agreed  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  the  Members  of  Congress' 
responsibility  to  second  guess  a  profes- 
sional and  politically  objective  process. 
The  results  of  that  process  were  an- 
nounced on  E>ecember  29  and  there 
were  Members  all  over  the  coxmtry 
that  were  upset,  commimities  were 
upset.  This  was  anticipated.  The  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  that  represented 
those  affected  communities  have 
clearly  expressed  their  opposition  by 
way  of  second  guessing  that  profes- 
sionally and  politically  objective  Com- 
mission's report. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Prank  Carlucci,  en- 
forced and  accepted  that  work.  The 
current  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dick 
Cheney,  has  enforced  and  accepted 
that  work,  and  most  importantly,  in 
terms  of  responsible  congressional  rep- 
utations, the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  that  committee  charged  with 
overseeing  the  defense  needs  of  our 
country,  endorsed  the  work  by  a  vote 
of  43  to  4.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
this  work  has  passed  the  test. 

This  objective  nonpolitical  work  has 
passed  the  test,  been  validated  by  the 
responsible  parties.  I  would  suggest  to 
Members  of  this  body  if  they  want  to 
complete  the  job  that  we  did  of  break- 
ing a  12-year  impasse  that  crippled  our 
Nation's  defense  capability,  in  its  abili- 
ty to  respond  to  changing  world 
threat,  that  we  vote  no  today  and  let 
this  decision  go  forward.  I  know  it  is 
painful  for  the  commimity  involved, 
but  the  bottom  line  is,  defense  direc- 
tors are  for  defense  needs,  not  for 
community  development. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lewis],  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  discourse  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  ArmeyI. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding  me  this  time. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman,  first  I 
would  like  to  say  it  is  most  noteworthy 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  so 
broadly  endorsed  selective  hearings  on 
the  work.  As  Members  listen  to  the 
testimony,  is  it  in  your  mind  conceiva- 
ble that  there  is  maybe  even  one  base 
that  may  be  on  this  list  for  closing 
that  is  a  miscalculation? 


D  1600 
Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in 
my  mind  conceivable.  Let  me  remind 
the  gentleman  that  all  three  of  the 
committees  that  had  jurisdiction  over 
this  legislation  insisted  that  we  have 
an  all-or-nothing  package. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  it  the  gentleman's  presump- 
tion that  if  the  Commission  is  in  error 
on  one  base  or  the  other,  maybe  that 
can  be  corrected  in  the  appropriations 
process?  Is  that  the  gentleman's  con- 
clusion? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  not 
my  presumption.  The  deal  we  passed 
in  such  uniform  agreement  in  this 
Congress  was  that  we  would  take  an 
all-or-nothing  proposition.  Neither  the 
former  Defense  Secretary  nor  the  cur- 
rent Defense  Secretary  nor  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  found  a  critical 
error  In  this  list  of  recommendations. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  So  regard- 
less of  whether  there  is  error  on  the 
Commission's  part,  whether  there  are 
bases  for  closing  on  the  list  that 
should  not  be  closed,  the  gentleman 
says  that  we  should  accept  the  report 
regardless  of  that?  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  has  said? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Unhappily,  that  is  the 
option. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  That  is 
what  the  gentleman  said,  then;  am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Unhappily,  that  Is  the 
option  we  were  left  with  by  agreement 
with  this  Congress  a  year  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]  has  expired. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  our  remaining  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today 
in  strong  opposition  to  House  Resolution  165, 
a  measure  to  reject  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ck>mmission  on  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure.  We  have  had  ample  time  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  Commission's  report,  and  I 
feel  that  its  findings  and  suggestions  are  both 
sound  and  timely. 

In  the  course  of  our  consideration  of  this 
resolution,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  remem- 
ber—and honor— the  responsible  and  reason- 
able commitment  Congress  made  last  summer 
to  establish  this  Commission  arKJ  to  authorize 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  review  of  our 
domestic  military  installations. 

We  sent  a  clear  and  unequivocal  message 
last  July,  that  while  a  strong  national  defense 
is  critical  to  our  Nation's  well-being,  we  must 
strive  to  invest  our  tax  dollars  prudently  in  this 
area.  We  recognized  that  certain  facilities  had 
become  obsolete  and  that  specific  functions 
were  being  unnecessarily  duplicated. 


And  while  each  of  us  hoped  at  the  time  that 
the  Commission  would  not  target  a  depot  or  a 
base  in  our  district  for  closure  or  manpower 
reduction,  we  agreed  collectively  to  submit  to 
a  diagnosis  on  the  state  of  our  domestic  mili- 
tary operations.  Furthermore,  we  adopted  the 
position  that  the  findings  would  be  all  or  noth- 
ing, that  we  would  judge  the  report  as  a  single 
package  rather  than  seeking  to  delete  specific 
line  items  at  the  impetus  of  our  colleagues. 

From  a  purely  parochial  and  political  stand- 
point, the  Commission's  recommendatk}ns 
have  prompted  some  of  us  to  declare  victo- 
ry— ^where  iMses  will  be  expanded  and  jobs 
created— and  have  led  others  to  pledge  to 
fight  against  the  suggestion  that  their  installa- 
tions should  t)e  reduced  or  closed  entirely. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  issue  before  us 
is  not  whetfier  or  not,  in  the  short  run,  we  can 
return  to  our  districts  and  report  that  we  will 
gain  or  lose  jobs  as  a  result  of  ttie  Commis- 
sion's findings.  Rather,  we  should  conclude 
that  this  era  of  fiscal  restraint  compels  us  to 
tighten  our  belts,  and  to  make  every  effort  to 
cut  spending  in  our  defense  txjdget  wt>ere  we 
will  not  sacrifice  the  strength  of  our  national 
defense. 

In  addition,  this  difficult  but  indeed  mandato- 
ry review  of  our  domestic  military  installations 
should  be  conducted  also  for  our  bases  over- 
seas, where  we  reportedly  devote  In  excess  of 
$35  billkxi  each  year.  In  fact,  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce legislatk>n  in  the  near  future  to  establish 
a  commission  to  investigate  and  to  report  to 
Congress  whk^  bases  overseas  should  be 
closed  or  reduced  in  size. 

More  personally,  I  feel  especially  proud  that 
my  district  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  in- 
cludes the  Toljyhanna  Army  Depot.  Since  its 
inception  in  1953,  the  Tobyhanna  facility  has 
provided  state-of-the-art  communications  and 
electronics  services  for  our  military.  In  fact, 
Tobyhanna  is  one  of  only  a  select  few  depots 
nationwide  that  is  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance, overtiaul  repair,  and  fabrication  of 
communk:ations  and  electronics. 

With  its  talented  and  devoted  wort(  force  of 
over  3,800  military  and  civilian  personnel,  To- 
byhanna supports  our  Nation's  defense  satel- 
lite and  radar  systems  and  our  surveillance 
and  radio  activities.  I  am  delighted  that  ttie 
Commission  on  Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure has  recognized  tfie  valuable  and  Indis- 
pensable services  that  Tobyhanna  provides 
and  pleased  that  over  430  new  positions  will 
be  created  if  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions move  forward  after  today's  vote. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  resolution 
so  that  we  may  give  the  green  light  to  tf>e 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  proceed  with  the 
Commission  on  Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure's recomnrterKJations. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  to  urge  the  Members  to  vote  no 
on  this  disapproval  resolution  that  we 
have  before  us.  It  is  painful  to  rise  and 
ask  that  Members  vote  no  because 
very  many  of  my  friends  have  testified 
In  front  of  my  subcommittee  and  made 
very,  very  eloquent  pleas  for  their 
bases  in  their  areas,  telling  us  of  the 
pain  that  their  areas  are  going  to  feel 
by  the  closing  of  those  bases.  So  it  is 
not  a  happy  task. 
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Let  me  make  it  very  clear  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  the  sub- 
committee spent  hours  and  hours  on 
this  testimony.  We  did  have  the  OAO 
come  in  and  get  more  figures  and  facts 
for  us.  We  did  insist  that  the  Commis- 
sion release  its  figures  and  facts  so 
that  we  would  understand  finally  what 
was  going  on.  They  had  been 
stonewalling  Members  whose  bases 
have  been  closed,  and  we  did  get  that 
changed. 

Let  me  address  some  of  the  issues 
that  were  discussed  here.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Brown], 
whose  resolution  this  is,  made  a  very, 
very  eloquent  and  profound  statement 
about  his  environmental  concerns,  and 
he  Is  absolutely  right  to  be  concerned. 
His  concern  is  that  they  are  going  to 
close  bases  and  then  not  allocate  the 
money  to  clean  them  up.  And  he  is 
right.  Let  us  hope  that  that  does  not 
happen.  The  one  thing  I  want  to  tell 
him  is  that  if  I  am  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  we  are  going  to  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  make  sure  the 
DOD  does  everything  they  can  do  to 
clean  them  up.  But  I  think  one  of  the 
other  motivating  factors  to  the  DOD 
is  that  they  want  to  generate  money 
from  the  whole  event,  and,  therefore, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  sell  these 
things  unless  they  were  cleaned  up.  So 
I  think  the  DOD  will  be  more  inspired 
to  clean  them  up  than  they  normally 
would  because  they  will  want  to  get 
funds  back  into  the  till  to  be  able  to 
turn  them  into  something  else.  Hope- 
fully, they  will  see  an  investment,  and 
cleanup  funds  will  come  out  that  way. 
But  if  that  does  not  happen.  I  want  to 
assure  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  we  heard  his  plea,  and  we  are 
very  sympathetic  because  we  know 
that  California  has  been  mistreated 
before. 

I  also  want  to  answer  some  of  the 
comments  of  Members  about  the 
OAO.  They  are  right  in  what  they  say. 
OAO  came  in  and  they  found  all  sorts 
of  incidents  where  the  Commission 
could  have  come  out  the  other  way. 
and  that  there  were  some  errors  made 
one  way  or  the  other.  But  the  bottom 
line  in  the  OAO  report  was.  putting  all 
these  errors  aside,  that  we  still  save 
money  if  we  vote  no.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant bottom  line.  Maybe  we  do  not 
save  as  much  money  on  some  of  the 
bases,  maybe  they  disagreed  with  the 
models  used  on  some  of  the  bases,  but 
they  never  said  on  one  of  these  bases 
that  it  was  going  to  cost  money  to 
close  them  If  you  look  at  over  a  6-year 
period. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDE91.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
OHuln. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
Just  echo  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
DKs]  and  reinforce  her  comments.   I 


would  like  to  say  that  I  commend  the 
gentlewoman  and  her  subcommittee 
for  the  review  she  has  done  of  this 
base  closing  work  being  accomplished 
by  the  Commission. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  think  the 
gentlewoman's  conclusion  is  absolutely 
right.  We  set  up  this  procedure,  and 
we  set  up  a  process.  The  process 
worked  its  will.  It  did  a  Job  which  out- 
side observers  said  was  a  fair  job,  a 
competent  Job,  a  perfectly  reasonable 
Job,  and  they  came  up  with  a  list  of 
bases  to  close.  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  rest  of  us  now,  having  exam- 
ined the  issue,  having  looked  at  it, 
having  had  a  chance  for  all  the  people 
who  objected  to  having  their  bases 
closed,  and  having  listened  to  their 
case,  to  say  that  this  is  a  good  Job  and 
we  ought  to  complete  the  Job,  finish 
what  we  have  done  here  and  vote 
down  this  resolution  of  disapproval.  I 
think  that  Is  a  very,  very  important 
Job. 

Let  me  also  say  that  from  that  point 
on  it  is  incimibent  upon  all  of  us  to 
make  sure  that  this  base  closing  list 
gets  implemented,  that  we  not  have 
any  end  runs  in  the  appropriations 
process,  that  we  not  have  any  lan- 
guage stuck  in  some  continuing  resolu- 
tion somewhere.  I  Just  want  everybody 
to  go  on  notice  that  all  of  us,  including 
the  gentlewoman  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Milcon  Subcommittee,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  should 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  fooling 
around  with  this  list,  and  that  we  are 
going  to  be  watching  all  legislation 
from  now  on  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  no  end-running  of  this  list,  because 
we  cannot  end-nm  this  list  and  make 
an  exception  in  the  appropriations 
process  for  one  base  without  unravel- 
ing the  whole  package  and  making  a 
case  for  other  Members  to  make  a 
base  exception,  because  then  pretty 
quickly  we  will  be  right  back  where  we 
started  from. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado,  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Armkt]  for  his  sponsorship  of  the  leg- 
islation. I  would  also  like  to  commend 
the  former  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
Carlucci,  as  the  person  who  picked  up 
the  idea  and  instituted  it  as  an  initia- 
tive from  the  administration.  I  think 
that  this  was  a  Job  well  done,  and  I 
think,  therefore,  what  remains  to  be 
done  is  for  the  Congress  to  vote  down 
this  motion  of  disapproval  and  for  us 
to  keep  our  eyes  on  the  continuing  res- 
olution and  the  appropriation  bills  to 
make  sure  that  this  thing  goes 
through  as  advertised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  ranking  minority  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Martin],  who  has  been  tireless  in  lis- 


tening and  helping  us  as  we  go 
through  this.  He  and  I  have  been  very 
concerned  about  all  the  issues  I  men- 
tioned, plus  the  issue  of  the  retired 
military  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Matsui]  talked  about.  We 
certainly  want  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  make  sure  we  do  not  break  our  com- 
mitments to  the  retired  military.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  last  year  when  the 
Congress  voted  on  this,  they  had  read 
George  Bush's  lips,  and  he  said.  "No 
new  taxes,"  that  we  have  got  to  find 
ways  to  cut  money.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  OAO  said  this  is  the  way  to  cut 
money,  no  matter  what.  The  bottom 
line  is,  once  we  voted  this  package 
through,  there  were  only  two  reasons 
we  could  really  derail  it.  We  could  find 
out  that  the  Commission  acted  politi- 
cally, which  no  one  has  found,  or  that 
they  acted  irresponsibly  and  whimsi- 
cally, and  they  certainly  have  not. 

No  one  has  quarreled  with  their 
models.  They  Just  said  that  maybe 
they  would  quarrel  with  some  of  their 
numbers.  But  we  still  end  up  saving 
money.  That  is  the  real  issue.  So  we 
decided  to  start  down  this  road,  and 
here  we  are,  finding  out  whether  or 
not  we  have  enough  guts  to  stay  on 
the  road. 

I  agree  with  many  of  the  people  who 
say  that  foreign  bases  should  be  in- 
cluded. We  will  be  introducing  a  bill 
next  week  to  look  at  foreign  bases,  too. 
A  third  of  them  are  overseas.  That  is  a 
great  oversight,  and  we  will  be  looking 
at  that,  I  am  sure.  But  that  comes 
next.  We  should  not  use  that  as  a 
"duck"  on  this.  That  saves  money. 
This  starts  down  the  road.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  I  would  like 
to  assure  our  colleagues  that  we  are 
going  to  take  many  of  their  concerns 
about  the  environment,  about  the  re- 
tired military,  and  about  all  the  other 
things  they  came  up  with.  We  really 
are  going  to  take  those  things  into  ac- 
count, but  we  want  them  to  know  that 
we  need  to  save  money  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  briefly  underscore 
what  the  gentlewoman  has  said.  We 
have  heard  much  about  the  testimony 
of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  and 
for  the  most  part  that  has  been  accu- 
rately characterized.  But  let  me  just 
briefly  paraphrase  the  ultimate  state- 
ment from  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  This  is  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office:  "I  need  to  emphasize  that  the 
issues  I  have  discussed  and  the  ques- 
tions raised  about  the  Conmilssion's 
work  are  not  Intended  at  this  point  to 
imply  disagreement  with  the  Commis- 
sion's overall  conclusions." 
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With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend her  for  her  work  and  leadership 
on  the  subcommittee. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Martin]  said  it  very  well.  The  bottom 
line  is  this  saves  money.  The  bottom 
line  is  people  do  not  want  to  raise 
taxes,  and  they  do  not  want  to  cut 
anywhere  else,  and  I  think  we  have  to 
look  at  the  hearing  report  that  we 
have  had.  and  that  is  the  conclusion 
that  we  came  to. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  vote  no  on  this 
resolution  to  show  that  we  are  going 
to  stay  on  the  road  that  we  said  we 
were  going  to  stay  on. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do [Mrs.  Schroeder]  for  yielding. 

The  purpose  for  asking  the  gentle- 
woman to  yield  is  to  basically  com- 
ment on  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Martin]  with  regard  to  the  GAO 
report  when  they  said  in  their  state- 
ment that  there  was  real  error  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  dis- 
agree with  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation. I  think  the  way  it  was  said, 
that  implies  that  they  agree,  but  it 
should  not  be  read  that  way.  The 
GAO  did  not  have  the  time  to  second- 
guess  the  committee.  All  they  are 
saying  is  that  on  a  very  crucial,  impor- 
tant piece  of  information  the  Commis- 
sion received  the  wrong  information 
and  that  they  cannot  really  go  beyond 
that. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  reclaim  my  time, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CouRTER]  knows  that  the  Commission 
received  its  information  from  the  serv- 
ices, and,  if  the  services  gave  them  the 
wrong  information,  they  still  acted  in 
good  faith.  It  is  very  important  to 
point  that  out,  and  GAO  stUl  finds  no 
matter  what  base  they  close,  they  save 
money  over  a  6-year  period,  and  so, 
while  I  understand  the  gentleman 
feels  very  strongly  about  this,  and  I 
understand  that,  the  other  side  of  it  is 
that  they  did  not  say  that  the  Com- 
mission acted  capriciously  or  political- 
ly and  that  there  are  still  savings 
there  to  be  found,  and  they  just  said 
that  maybe  some  of  the  information 
from  the  services  was  not  comprehen- 
sive enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  very  important 
to  remember  and  to  put  into  context, 
and  I  urge  a  no  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schboeder]  has  expired. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  House  Joint  Resolution  165,  legisla- 
tion to  disapprove  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure. 

Let  me  say  that  It's  an  easy  matter  to  stand 
up  and  take  credit  for  bringing  jobs  into  the 
district.  It's  easy  to  hold  a  press  conference 
announcing  to  your  constituents  some  good 
news  event.  But  it's  another  matter  entirely  to 
starvj  up  in  favor  of  a  petition  that  may  not  be 
politically  popular  to  support  back  home,  even 
if  it  is  good  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  day  the  closure  list  was  released,  over 
100  congressional  staff  waited  nervously  in 
line  to  receive  their  copy  of  the  Commission's 
report.  They  entered  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  room  with  apprehension  written  all 
over  their  faces,  and  exited  either  smiling  or 
ashen-faced. 

The  report  contained  recommendations  af- 
fecting 145  installations:  86  for  closure,  54  for 
realignment,  and  5  others  for  partial  closure. 
Fort  Douglas,  UT,  was  listed  for  closure.  I  sup- 
ported the  Commission's  list,  even  though  it 
included  Fort  [X>uglas,  UT,  which  employs 
many  of  my  constituents. 

As  I  saw  it,  I  had  two  choices.  I  could  take 
the  politically  popular  approach  of  fighting  like 
a  wildcat  over  the  closure  of  Fort  C}ouglas,  or  I 
could  accept  the  fact  that  the  CommissK>n 
was  probably  correct  in  its  recommerKlation.  I 
took  the  latter.  I  decided  to  support  what  I 
honestly  believed  made  good  public  policy 
and  good  sense,  and  then  resolved  to  turn  the 
closure  into  a  positive  for  my  constituents  and 
my  State. 

When  the  Commission  released  its  report,  I 
immediately  introduced  legislation  to  transfer 
all  of  the  excessed  property  of  Fort  [)ouglas 
to  the  University  of  Utah  to  be  used  for  edu- 
catk>nal  and  research  purposes.  With  the 
recent  nationwide  attention  the  university  has 
received  over  the  results  of  a  fusion  experi- 
ment conducted  by  Dr.  B.  Stanley  Pons  and  a 
British  colleague,  Martin  Fleischmann,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  use  this  lar>d  than  to 
expand  the  fusion  research  capabilities  of  ttie 
university. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mayt)e  the  recommendations 
of  tfie  Commission  won't  save  $5  billion  as 
some  have  suggested.  Mayt}e  there  will  be 
some  initial  pain  t>ack  home  in  some  districts, 
but  I  believe  we  all  stand  to  gain  in  the  long 
run  if  Congress  can  accept  the  fact  that  obso- 
lete military  bases  should  close.  Certainly,  with 
my  bill,  Utah  stands  to  gain. 

We  are  very  dose.  Very  close  to  shutting 
down  the  first  major  military  installation  in  11 
years.  However,  if  we  pass  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 165,  we  will  never  shut  down  a  military 
base.  It's  now  or  never,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rrrotion  of  disapproval. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Defense  Secretary's 
Commission  on  Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure for  its  ttiorough  wortc,  and  to  thank  its  co- 
chairs,  former  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  of 
Connectkxit  and  former  Corigressman  Jack 
Edwards  of  Alabama. 

The  Commission  has  rendered  valuable  as- 
sistance to  Congress  by  making  impartial  rec- 


ommendations, which  are  vital  because  base 
closings  and  relocations  have  such  a  poten- 
tially devastating  impact  on  local  economies. 

Closing  national  defense  facilities  is  always 
a  difficult  and  onerous  task.  I'm  sure  the 
merits  of  each  selection  were  difficult  to 
weigh.  The  Commission  made  its  selections 
based  on  determinations  of  cost  and  efficien- 
cy, for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  waste  and 
redundarKy  in  our  national  security  structure. 

Today's  debate  must  include  not  only  tfie 
savings  which  will  accrue  to  tfie  Nation  as  a 
whole,  but  also  tf>e  local  impact  of  the  base 
closings.  Phaseout  of  defense  facilities  deariy 
poses  diffrculties  for  localities,  which  face  job 
losses  and  the  need  to  attract  replacement  in- 
dustries and  develop  alternative  uses  for  the 
closed  facilities.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
assist  with  the  economic  revitallzation  of  the 
affected  areas.  These  are  communities  which 
have  contributed  generously  to  our  Nation's 
defense. 

Economic  diversification  is  the  key  to  the 
continuing  economk:  health  of  any  regk>n,  es- 
pecially those  which  now  face  cutt>acks  in  de- 
fense dollars.  The  process  of  national  security 
decisionmaking  must  be  responsive  to  local 
needs  as  well  as  to  national  security  needs  by 
providing  ecorwmic  altematives  to  communi- 
ties which  face  defense-related  cutbacks. 

In  addition  to  tfie  economic  assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  base  closing  bill,  we  must  pro- 
vide an  ongoing  means  of  economic  diversifi- 
cation and  revitalizatk>n,  not  only  for  tf>e  com- 
munities affected  by  these  dosings,  but  for 
tfie  future. 

At  the  request  of  the  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Weiss,  Congressman  Mavroules,  and  I 
have  t)een  drafting  legislation  to  fadlitate  eco- 
nomk; diversification  and  development  of  al- 
ternative use  plans  for  defense  facilities,  in 
order  to  maintain  economic  health  in  the 
event  of  fluctuations  in  defense  spending.  The 
legislation  will  make  aid  available  to  communi- 
ties with  large  defense  contracts  so  that  tfiey 
can  begin  to  diversify  now,  before  future  cut- 
backs cause  political  and  economic  anguish. 
Communities  already  affected  by  the  base 
closings  would  also  be  eligible  for  additional 
economic  adjustment  assistance. 

In  southeast  Connecticut  we  are  proud  to 
contribute  to  the  naval  strength  of  this  Nation. 
Because  we  derive  a  large  percentage  of  our 
livelihoods  from  defense  dollars,  we  are  sensi- 
tive to  defense  budget  issues  such  as  cuts 
and  competition  designed  to  produce  savings 
for  tfie  Natk>n. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
economic  diversifKation  and  revitallzation  for 
communities  whose  latxx  produces  Vne  tools 
for  this  Nation's  defense.  You  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  support  such  legislation  later  in 
the  session.  For  rK>w,  let  us  support  tfie 
streamlining  of  our  natranal  security  structure 
by  voting  down  the  motion  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chaimnan,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  House  Joint  Resolution  1 65:  to  dis- 
approve the  recommendations  of  the  Defense 
Secretary's  Commission  on  Base  Realignment 
and  Closure. 

Last  year,  I  voted  against  passage  of  the 
base  dosure  law.  I  argued  that  the  claimed 
savings  were  illusory— that  the  safeguards 
against  potential  abuse  were  weak— tfiat  the 
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law  avoided  the  power  and  responsibility 
tNs  House.  I  stand  by  those  argurnents. 

Instead  of  seeing  savings  of  $5  btlllon  as 
some  Members  claimed,  the  Commission  pre- 
dicts a  little  over  10  percent  of  that  number, 
and  I  remain  skeptical.  Furthermore,  I  believe 
Members  have  made  legrtirrMite  arguments 
igainst  recommerxled  closure  of  many  bases. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  sufficient 
reason  to  overturn  the  entire  list.  If  Congress 
is  to  vote  to  overturn  the  list,  the  Commis- 
sion's findings  must  be  fundamentally 
flawed— top  to  bottom.  I  just  do  not  believe 
that  is  true. 

While  I  believe  the  base  closure  law  may  be 

•  b«d  one,  I  do  not  believe  the  Commission's 
frairigs  are  so  flawed  that  they  must  be 
scrapped. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
in  opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution  165— 

•  rMolution  to  disapprove  the  Base  Closing 
ConwniMion's  recommerxlations.  I  fK)pe  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  ttus  "no"  vote. 

We  have  been  down  this  road  over  ar>d 
over  again.  For  more  than  a  decade,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  stopped  from 
realigning  and  closing  unnecessary  bases. 
The  reason — legislative  hurdles  that  have 
sprur>g  up  between  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch,  ^tow  there  is  virtually  general 
agreement  witNn  the  entire  Government  that 
national  defense  could  be  improved,  ar>d 
costs   reduced   through   the   use   of   fewer 


I  served  on  the  Grace  Commission  in  1982. 
ITS  recommendation:  That  a  nonpartisan,  in- 
dependent commission  be  established  to 
study  the  base  closure  issue.  Well,  finally  here 
it  is.  We've  come  a  long  way.  The  legislation 
before  us  today  follows  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure  They  were  approved  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Carluca,  and  supported  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Hem  it's  our  turn. 

The  Commission  has  done  its  homework. 
The  recommerxJations  reflect  information  re- 
ceived from  experts  in  private  Industry,  military 
services,  and  other  parts  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment The  resutts  reflect  a  broad  inde- 
pendent judgment  Let's  move  on  this  issue 
and  show  we  are  serious  about  reducing  the 
deficit  and  eliminating  a  major  source  of  waste 
in  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  today.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  House  Joint  Resolution  165  which 
would  reject  the  recommendations  of  tfie 
Commission  on  Base  Closings  and  Realign- 
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K  has  never  been  easy  to  dose  military 
bases  that  have  outlived  ttieir  usefulness.  In 
fact  the  Defense  Department  has  been  trying 
for  years  to  dose  obsolete  bases,  some  of 
which  date  back  to  the  days  of  muskets  and 
sabers.  At  every  turn,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  run  Into  a  congressior^l  roadblock. 

Last  year,  a  breakthrough  was  finally 
achieved  wtien  Cong[9s&  passed  the  Base 
Closure  arxl  Realignment  Act  wtuch  I  cosporv 
sored.  Our  plan  was  ttut  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion would  identify  obsolete  military  bases  for 
dosura  or  roaignment  The  impetus  behirxj 
the  commisaion  approach  was  to  achieve 
needed  budgetary  savirtgs  and  streamlirw  our 
defense  structure  withoiut  the  taint  of  partisan 


wrangling.  In  a  show  of  support  for  the  plan, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  final 
base  ctosure  legislation  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  of  370  to  31. 

The  Commission  has  executed  a  difficult 
task  admirably  and  we  in  this  body  owe  it  to 
tf>e  American  people  to  carry  out  tf>e  nornjarti- 
san  Commission's  recommendations.  Con- 
gress is  charged  with  ttie  duty  of  removing  in- 
efficiencies and  waste  in  our  Nation's  defense 
structure.  If  Congress  bkxks  the  Commis- 
sion's proposals,  a  clear  message  will  be  sent 
to  the  taxpayer  that  this  body  lacks  the  intesti- 
nal fortitude  to  reduce  the  defidt  by  eliminat- 
ing wasteful  spending. 

Implementing  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations will  still  save  $694  million  annually— a 
substantial  amount  by  any  yardstick.  Sorrfe 
Memt)ers  would  have  us  believe  that  saving 
this  amount  will  not  make  a  difference  in  the 
budget  deficit.  Saving  $694  million  annually 
will  make  a  significant  difference  and  by  clos- 
ing these  bases  now.  we  can  prevent  future 
pork  t>arrel  spending  whk:h  woukj  t>e  neces- 
sary to  upgrade  or  refiabilitate  tfiese  t>ases  if 
kept  in  active  service. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  a  base  ck>sing 
does  not  spell  certain  economk:  disaster,  but 
rather  offers  an  opportunity  tor  an  economic 
boon  to  a  community.  Former  military  bases 
have  been  turned  Into  Industrial  parks,  munid- 
pal  airports,  colleges,  and  historical  sites.  In 
fact  Pease  Air  Force  Base  in  New  Hampshire 
will  likely  be  converted  into  a  commerdal  air- 
port to  help  meet  the  Increased  demand  from 
the  Boston  area.  Such  a  conversion  will  gen- 
erate new  tax  revenues  and  jobs  for  Mne  \oca\ 
comnf>ur>ity. 

With  our  budget  deficit  still  out  of  control, 
the  implementatk)n  of  the  Commisskjn's  pro- 
posals to  dose  and  realign  obsolete  military 
t>ases  is  a  good  way  to  achieve  needed  sav- 
lr>gs.  It  is  a  responsit>le  step  to  eliminate 
waste  in  defense  spending  and  trim  budget 
deficits.  Moreover,  this  plan  will  permit  the  De- 
fense Department  to  reallocate  funds  to  better 
support  our  men  and  worT>en  in  uniform,  who 
are  manning  the  more  critical  bases  needed 
for  national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
member their  responsibility  to  our  Nation's 
taxpayers.  We  must  r^ect  this  attempt  to 
derail  ttie  Commisskjn's  plan  to  streamline  our 
defense  structure  ar)d  achieve  critk^l  txjdget- 
ary  savings. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the 
Congress  passed  the  military  base  closing  t)ill. 
By  passing  this  bill,  we  agreed  tiy  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  370  to  31,  to  allow  a  com- 
mission to  recommend  bases  for  ck>sure  or 
realignment  Our  goal  by  setting  up  such  a 
commission,  as  you  all  know,  was  to  strive  for 
efficiencies  in  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
coukJ  help  reduce  the  budget  defKit.  Now 
some  Members  of  Congress  want  to  disregard 
the  Commission's  findings.  I  believe  that  the 
Commission  accomplished  wfrat  it  set  out  to 
do.  Therefore,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  House 
Joint  Resolutkjn  165,  and  in  support  of  the 
Commission  on  Base  Realignment  and  Cto- 
sure's  recommendations. 

It's  true  ttut  the  savir)gs  from  ctosing  or  re- 
aligning these  tiases  will  not  be  as  great  as 
the  estimated  $2  billK>n  to  SS  billion,  but  a 
savings  of  S700  million  a  year,  and  $5.6  billion 


savlr>gs  over  20  years,  is  still  a  savings,  and  I 
t}elieve  well  worth  the  effort.  Also,  I  hope  the 
savings  will  stimulate  us  to  revisit  this  poten- 
tial savings  area  soon. 

Some  in  the  Congress  have  complained 
that  the  Commisskjn's  recommendations  are 
flawed  or  the  information  they  used  is  not  ac- 
curate. Following  five  public  fiearings  with 
expert  witnesses,  visits  to  44  installations  t>y 
Members  and  staff,  and  information  from  the 
Military  Servk:es  and  other  elements  of  the 
Defense  Department  tf>e  Commissk>n  on 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  formulated 
their  recommendations.  I  believe  that  the 
Commission,  a  highly  qualified,  nonpartisan 
group,  executed  the  task  assigned  them  with 
a  great  deal  of  care.  My  only  regret  is  that 
more  t>ases  were  rwt  recommended  for  clo- 
sure and  the  savings  were  not  greater. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  canriot  let  this  occa- 
sion pass  without  a  special  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Armey].  Enactment  of  legislatkjn  is  never  a 
solo  effort  here,  but  without  Dick  Armey's 
wisdom,  persistence,  and  ingenuity,  there 
woukj  have  tjeen  no  base  closings  and  no 
savings.  Congressman  Armey  has  eamed  his 
own,  and  all  of  our.  salaries  by  his  brilliant 
work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  l>ack  in  October 
of  last  year.  I  supported  tfie  base  realignment 
and  closure  t>ill,  which  represented  a  remarka- 
ble and  overdue  accomplishment  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 
There  is  no  question  that  some  base  closings 
are  in  order.  Back  in  1978,  President  Carter 
made  recommendations  for  base  closings. 
Ironically,  Fort  Sheridan  was  on  President 
Carter's  list.  Owing  to  the  level  of  functions  at 
Fort  Sheridan — whk:h  in  ttie  intervening  years 
have  t>een  exparKied — I  requested  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army.  Clifford  Alexander,  a  cost- 
tjenefit  study  that  would  justify  such  action.  As 
it  developed,  the  Army  could  not  demonstrate 
that  the  transfer  of  functions  to  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison  in  Indianapolis  represented  a  cost 
savings  that  would  justify  the  transfer.  Thus.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  Fort  Sheridan  was 
again  on  the  base  closing  list.  But  I  assumed 
that  the  Commission  had  done  its  homework 
and  tfiat  on  an  objective  examination  of  the 
facts.  Fort  Sheridan  legitimately  belonged  on 
the  list 

Then,  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Porter]  showed  me  information 
from  the  declassified  Commission  transcripts. 
I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  Commission- 
ers had  improperty  included  Fort  Sheridan  on 
the  list  despite  the  fact  It  failed  the  formula  for 
closing.  The  Commission's  only  apparent 
reason  for  adding  Fort  Sheridan  to  the  list  was 
"because  our  gut  sakj  that  it  ought  to  be 
added."  The  truth  of  tfie  matter  is,  tfie  Com- 
misskjn  was  simply  responding  to  media  pres- 
sure rather  ttian  a  study  of  tfie  merits  of  their 
recommendation  in  this  case.  The  lack  of  ra- 
tionale for  closing  Fort  Sheridan  throvys  the 
entire  Commission  report  in  question.  Mr. 
Armey's  initial  plan  was  developed  to  save 
tfie  taxpayers  money,  not  waste  it.  How  many 
base  closures  were  recommended  tiased 
upon  Commissioner's  gut  feelings? 

It  woukj  appear  tfie  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money  came  out  of  paying  for  this  study 
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which  drew  conclusions  upon  gut  feelings 
rather  than  proper  study  as  was  anticipated  by 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill.  At  least  with  regard  to 
Fort  Sheridan,  the  Commissioners  betrayed 
the  taxpayers,  the  military,  and  the  Congress. 
For  this  reason,  I  must  oppose  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  Base  Realign- 
ment and  Qosure  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise.  In  fact,  there  is  a  case  to  be 
made  for  a  congressional  investigation  into 
how  the  Commission  spent  the  taxpayer  dol- 
lars involved  in  preparing  this  flawed  report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
sut>stantial  savings  which  can  be  achieved  by 
following  the  recommendations  of  the  inde- 
pendent Base  Closing  Commission.  I  was  not 
a  Member  of  Congress  when  that  Commission 
was  established,  but  I  supported  its  mission. 
And  now  that  its  work  is  complete,  I  support 
the  Commission's  findings. 

New  Hampshire's  only  military  t)ase  is  on 
the  final  list  Pease  Air  Force  Base,  and  90 
other  military  installations  across  the  country 
are  affected.  These  closings  are  essential  to 
achieve  a  projected  $5.6  billk>n  savings  over 
the  next  20  years. 

Although  this  was  a  difficult  decision  for  me, 
I  believe  in  the  long  njn,  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  State  and  our  Nation  for  us  to 
folkm  the  Commisskxi's  recommendations.  If 
we  are  realistically  going  to  attack  our  huge 
budget  debt  the  tough  choices  must  be  made. 
Through  this  action  New  Hampshire  is  making 
its  contributkjn  to  cutting  the  deficit,  I  hope 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  will  follow.  We  are  put- 
ting our  money  wtiere  our  mouth  is  when  it 
comes  to  cutting  the  budget 

Now  I  believe  we  must  turn  this  action  into 
an  opportunity  for  New  Hampshire.  Let's 
create  ofjenings  out  of  this  base  closing — 
plant  openings,  job  openings,  and  open 
houses.  With  proper  oversight  and  planning 
this  valuable  property  near  our  sea  coast  can 
become  a  boon  to  our  entire  State. 

My  chief  concern  at  this  point  in  addition  to 
wtiat  happens  to  the  land,  is  for  the  people.  I 
want  to  be  assured  that  ttie  welfare  of  the  ci- 
vilian employees  at  the  base  is  taken  care  of. 
I  also  am  concerned  that  retired  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  continue  to  have 
convenient  access  to  medk»l  servtees,  and 
PX  supplies.  We  will  continue  to  work  for 
these  things. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  House  Joint  Resolutksn 
165,  a  bill  to  disapprove  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Base  Realignnwnt  and 
Ctosure. 

Let  me  say  that  all  of  us  in  Congress  are 
deeply  concerned  about  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit,  and  we  all  support  the  closing  of  obso- 
lete military  installatk>ns  and  taking  all  other 
steps  to  reduce  and  eliminate  waste  and  du- 
plk»tx)n  in  the  military.  However,  many  facts 
whteh  have  been  uncovered  by  my  Illinois  col- 
leagues concerning  tfie  activities  and  determi- 
natkms  of  the  Commission  on  Base  Realign- 
ment and  Ctosure  are  most  troublesome. 

For  years.  Fort  Sfieridan  has  always  been 
mentkjned  as  being  targeted  for  closure,  and 
it  has  always  been  high  on  the  list  when 
anyone  discussed  the  dosing  of  bases.  Yet  by 
the  criteria  clearty  established  by  the  Comnrtis- 
ston.  Fort  Sheridan  scored  fourth  among  Army 
administrative   headquarters   installations.    In 


fact,  this  score  was  ahead  of  10  other  bases 
that  were  not  selected  for  closure.  Yet  Fort 
Sheridan  was  selected.  I  have  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues why  Fort  Sheridan  was  targeted  by 
the  Commission,  and  why  the  Commission  ig- 
nored its  own  formula  in  this  instance. 

With  regard  to  Chanute  Air  Force  Base  in  Il- 
linois, it  is  most  disturt>ing  to  find  out  that  not 
one  member  of  the  Commission  ever  visited 
this  Air  Force  base  and  not  one  offtoial  at 
Chanute  was  ever  contacted  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  General  Accounting  Office 
report  stated  that  the  informatton  used  by  the 
Commission  on  Chanute  was  incorrect.  Chan- 
ute is  amor>g  the  oldest  of  the  installattons 
and  technical  training  centers  in  the  Air  Force, 
but  over  the  last  decade  over  $1 70  million  has 
been  spent  to  modernize  this  facility.  That  the 
Commission  chose  to  call  Chanute  "an  empty 
air  base"  is  inconceivable  when  Chanute  con- 
tinues to  train  and  graduate  about  24,000  stu- 
dents annually  representing  25  allied  coun- 
tries. Over  50  courses  taught  at  Chanute  are 
not  taught  elsewhere,  and  Chanute  continues 
to  receive  awards  for  excellence.  Yet  this 
base  was  also  recommended  for  closure  by 
the  Commisskxi. 

There  is  absolutely  no  rational  basis  for 
closing  these  two  facilities,  yet  both  Chanute 
and  Fort  Sheridan  are  slated  for  closure.  If 
these  problems  exist  regarding  the  reasoning 
of  the  Commission  when  considering  Illinois 
t>ases  for  closure,  it  is  possible  that  the  same 
problems  exist  in  the  Commission's  conclu- 
sions on  installattons  in  other  States  it  listed 
for  closure  and  realignment 

Because  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
misston  are  so  badly  flawed,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
165,  disapproving  these  recommendations.  In- 
stead of  dismantling  our  viable  and  productive 
military  facilities,  we  should  wori<  toward 
achieving  an  objective  and  fair  evaluation  of 
these  facilities  so  that  we  may  truly  work 
toward  saving  money,  while  at  the  same  time 
improving  and  preserving  useful  and  important 
tMuses  in  our  defense  system. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  resolution,  whk:h  would  disapprove  the 
recommendations  of  the  Defense  Secretary's 
Commission  on  Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure. 

I  approached  the  work  of  this  Commisston 
with  conskierable  skepticism  last  year,  and  I 
voted  against  the  legislation  which  authorized 
it  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

My  own  experience  with  past  efforts  by  the 
Defense  Department  to  close  a  major  Air 
Force  t>ase  in  my  district  dkj  not  encourage 
me  to  took  favorably  on  the  task  this  Commis- 
ston was  given.  Hasty,  misgukjed,  and  misin- 
formed attempts  by  the  Pentagon  to  dose 
down  Loring  Air  Force  Base  in  the  late  1970's 
left  me  with  considerable  doubt  that  this  Com- 
misston could  fulfill  its  mandate  to  "take  the 
politics  out  of  base  closings,"  by  objectively 
taking  into  account  the  full  range  of  military, 
economic,  environmental,  and  community  con- 
cems  unk)ue  to  each  ttase  in  the  Commis- 
sion's sweeping  review  of  all  of  our  Nation's 
domestic  military  fadlities. 

Certainly,  I  am  satisfied  that  ttie  Commis- 
sion chose  not  to  include  Loring  or  other  mili- 
tary fadlities  in  Maine  on  its  list  of  bases  to 


close  and  realign,  despite  relentless  press 
speculation  and  misinformed  public  commen- 
tary that  Loring  would  be  a  natural  or  inevita- 
ble candidate  for  the  Commisston's  ax.  Clear- 
ly, the  Commission  dto  Its  job  in  this  respect 
and  concluded  that  on  the  basis  of  the  exten- 
sive criteria  in  its  character  whtoh  the  Com- 
misston was  required  to  consider,  Loririg  is  a 
highly  unsuitable  base  to  close,  with  far  too 
great  a  strategic  value  to  our  country  to  merit 
such  premature  extinction. 

But  the  law  which  Congress  passed  to  au- 
thorize the  work  of  this  Commission  is  an  ex- 
b'aordinary  and  restrictive  one.  Changes,  com- 
promises or  amendments  to  the  Commisston's 
report  are  not  allowed,  either  by  the  executive 
branch  or  by  the  legislative  branch.  Both  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  were  re- 
quired either  to  accept  the  entire  list  of 
changes  or  to  reject  it  as  a  wtK>le. 

The  Defense  Secretary  nroved  quickly  to 
accept  the  report  last  January,  but  Congress 
is  now  faced  with  the  unenviable  task  of  hold- 
ing one  up  or  down  vote  on  the  entire  propos- 
al, while  the  legislative  dock  ticks  and  our  op- 
portunity to  disapprove  the  report  will  soon 
expire. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  my  original  ob)ec- 
tions  to  ttie  procedures  used  in  this  matter 
remain  unchanged.  I  have  grave  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  delegating  its  consti- 
tuttonal  rights  and  its  political  powers  to  the 
executive  txanch  and  to  unelected  publk: 
commisstons,  merely  because  some  issues 
are  extremely  sensitive  politically  arto  may 
present  no  easy  or  painless  political  options. 
We  are  elected  to  make  those  tough  ded- 
sions,  and  to  preserve  ttie  historically  vital 
prerogatives  of  the  legislative  t>ranch  in  our 
system  of  government. 

The  proponents  of  this  extraordinary  base 
closing  exercise  have  asserted  from  ttie  t>e- 
ginning  that  it  is  a  one-time  only  endeavor,  de- 
signed to  make  a  valuable  contributton  at  a 
time  of  special  political  transition,  but  ttiat  ar- 
gument does  not  correct  the  more  fundamen- 
tal mistake  of  using  such  a  special  and  sani- 
tized process  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  it  is  impossible 
in  fact  to  "take  the  politics  out  of  base  dos- 
ings,"  fiowever  distinguished  and  balanced  a 
commission  of  experts  the  Government  may 
wish  to  appoint  and  to  invest  with  the  author- 
ity to  do  so.  It  is  an  inherently  political  issue, 
and  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  political  proc- 
ess our  democratic  system  provtoes. 

The  need  to  reform  ttie  military  infrastruc- 
ture and  to  realize  savings  in  the  defense 
t)udget  is  a  real  and  compelling  one,  t)ut  if 
Congress  or  ttie  adminlstratton  wish  to  dose 
military  t>ases,  they  should  propose  to  do  so 
with  legislation  that  will  face  the  same  con- 
gressional scrutiny  and  debate  ttiat  has  so 
well  served  our  country's  overall  interests  for 
200  years. 

I  will  therefore  support  this  legislation  to  dis- 
approve ttie  Commisston's  report  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  ttiis  vote  carefully 
in  light  of  the  constitutional  and  procedural 
questtons  it  poses. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution  165,  and 
in  support  of  the  base  dosure  process. 
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We  are  going  to  hear  from  nrwny  Members 
today  who  have  tiases  in  their  distncts  that 
the  Commission  erred  in  its  selections,  that  its 
savings  calculations  were  Incorrect  arxl  in  fact 
that  tf>e  base  closore  process  was  flawed. 

I  respect  Members'  concerns  and  think  we 
have  an  obligation  to  hear  ttiem  out  In  fact 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  already 
done  a  good  bit  of  listening  on  this  subject. 

Most  members  of  the  committee  acknowl- 
edge that  the  base  closure  process  Itself  was 
not  and  by  its  very  nature  never  could  be  100 
percent  objective  because  It  required  choices. 
But  we  fourxl  that  the  Commission  carried  the 
process  out  in  the  most  objective  manner  pos- 
sft>le,  and  that  it  was  fundamentally  sound. 

As  you  listen  to  the  cor>cems  of  those  op- 
posed to  the  base  closure  process,  keep  in 
mind  what  forced  us  to  adopt  It  Specifically, 
most  Members  acknowledged  tfiat  tt>ere  are 
some  military  bases  out  there  which  no  longer 
serve  vital  functions,  and  that  there  are  others 
wNch  couW  be  made  more  efficient  through 
realignment  xirith  otf>efs.  Based  on  past  experi- 
erwes,  we  knew  that  if  we  wanted  to  eliminate 
or  cortsolidate  such  t>ases.  we  wouM  have  to 
remove  poMics  from  the  selectkin  process. 
Adoption  of  the  base  ctosure  process  did  that 

After  reviewing  the  concerns  we  are  hearing 
today,  the  Armed  Services  Committee  recog- 
nized that  this  process  Is  probably  the  ctosest 
we  wiM  come  to  making  rational  base  ctosure 
choices.  If  we  derail  this  process,  we  will 
probably  have  ctosed  the  door  on  any  oppor- 
tunrty  for  closing  existing  military  t>ases  arxl 
achieving  critical  savings  over  tfie  long  term. 

I  respect  the  corx^ems  of  Memk>ers  repre- 
senting districts  with  bases  targeted  for  cto- 
sure. I  represent  a  district  adtacent  to  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard— a  frequent  can- 
didate for  ctosure  on  previous  base  ctosure 
lists.  I.  too.  was  concerned  about  the  Impact 
ctosure  might  have  on  Vne  economy  of  the 
region  and  on  the  thousands  of  shipyard  em- 
ptoyees  wt>o  reside  in  my  district. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  Ptnladelphia 
isiaval  Shipyard's  mission  and  iwork  record  jus- 
tified its  existence.  But  I  felt  it  was  appropri- 
ate—actually,  a  good  idea— to  have  an  inde- 
pendent group  review  it  and  other  military 
bases  to  make  an  objective  determination 
about  continued  base  viability.  So  I  supported 
tMse  ctosure  fully  prepared  to  accept  Its  con- 
sequences. Obviously,  I  was  pleased  that  tt>e 
Commission  agreed  on  tt^e  r>eed  for  the  Ptiila- 
delphia  Shipyard  after  Its  exfuiustive  review. 
But  if  it  had  not  ■  was  prepared  to  search  for 
other  economic  devetojiment  alternatives  for 
the  region. 

We  can  no  tonger  afford  to  keep  unneces- 
stfy  military  bases  at  the  expense  of  otfwr 
vital  natiorud  needs.  If  we  are  serious  about 
reducing  defense  sperxtng.  we  can  start  here 
by  putting  petty  poMics  aside.  I  hope  other 
Members  wiU  support  this  view  and  show  the 
American  people  that  we  are  prepared  to  start 
making  some  difficult  choices  necessary  for 
deficit  reduction. 

I  want  to  command  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Frank  Carlucd  for  his  support  of  the 
baae  closure  process.  onA  ask  his  successor 
and  our  former  colleague  Richard  Cheney  for 
his  continued  efforts  to  see  It  through  to  com- 
pletton. 


Finally,  I  would  add  that  approval  of  this 
base  closure  list  Is  just  a  beginning  step  In  the 
move  toward  a  lear>er  and  meaner  national 
defense.  It  Is  one  of  tf>e  first  coherent  at- 
tempts to  logically  reduce  spending.  But  we 
must  continue  looking  for  greater  efficiencies 
In  tf>e  Defense  budget 

During  consideration  of  Vne  base  ctosure  bill 
last  year,  the  House  adopted  my  amendment 
directing  the  Commission  to  give  priority  con- 
sideratton  to  ctosure  or  realignment  of  bases 
In  which  the  local  community  has  formally  ex- 
pressed an  interest  In  such  action.  Altfiough 
this  directive  was  superceded  by  adoption  of 
Vne  Kmwi  amendment,  I  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  give  It  serious  consideration.  He  has 
tfie  power  to  overcome  the  resistance  tfiat 
sometimes  exists  within  the  military  Itself  to 
ctosure  of  unnecessary  Installattons,  and  I 
think  It  is  just  as  critical  that  we  seek  out 
tfiese  opportunities  as  It  is  to  push  afiead  with 
the  ctosures  whk;h  are  being  resisted  exter- 
nally. Continued  attentton  to  opportunities  for 
greater  efficierKies  in  our  military  system  can 
only  benefit  Anriehcan  taxpayers. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  sup- 
port Vne  recommendations  of  the  nonpartisan 
Commisston  on  domestic  military  t)ase  clos- 
ings, and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
member tfie  confidence  we  rightfully  placed  In 
the  memt)ers  of  that  Commission  wf>en  this 
tx>dy  overwhelmingly  approved  legislatton  es- 
tablishirig  this  process  last  year. 

No  one  ever  suggested  tfiat  cutting  obso- 
lescerKe  and  waste  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  be  witfxxjt  some  displea- 
sure. Anticipation  of  tfiat  displeasure  is  one  of 
tfie  reasons  Congress  has  avoided  the  issue 
for  so  many  years.  Last  year,  we  deckled  to 
place  tfiat  issue  t>efore  an  Independent  com- 
mission, and  the  legislation  we  passed  con- 
tained certain  safeguards  to  prevent  tamper- 
ing with  the  closure  list  or  political  Intrigue 
from  tainting  tfie  cfioices  or  tfie  process. 

At  tfiat  time,  no  one  suggested  tfiat  this 
Commisston,  cochaired  by  our  able  former 
colleagues  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  and 
Representative  Jack  Edwards,  was  lacking 
judgment  to  make  good  decistons.  Nor  was  it 
alleged  that  our  former  colleagues  were  In- 
capabto  of  analyzing  tfie  data — and  cfialleng- 
Ing  it.  If  need  be. 

If  anything,  I  am  disappointed  that  the  Com- 
misston dkj  not  go  furttier  and  recommend  ad- 
ditional savings,  which  most  of  us  realize  ve 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  ever  to  get 
control  of  tfie  Federal  t>udget  deficit.  And  for 
tfiose  who  criticize  tfie  Commission's  estimat- 
ed savings,  whtoh  are  tower  than  we  expect- 
ed, how  can  we  possibly  justify  to  our  con- 
stituents our  Indifference  over  $700  million  a 
year,  or  our  failure  to  Implement  even  this 
modest  amount  of  deftoit  reduction? 

Wtien  tfie  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee considered  tfiis  resolution  of  disapproval, 
tfie  result  was  a  very  topstoed  43-to-4  vote  re- 
jecting It  Evidence  presented  dunng  the  com- 
mittee's fieanngs  supports  a  concluston  that 
tfie  Commisston  property  carried  out  Its  man- 
date and  dkj  not  err  signiftoantty  In  its  conclu- 
stons. 

I  wouto  hope  our  vote  in  tfie  House  woukj 
send  a  similarly  strong  signal  so  tfiat  that 
signal  is  heard  t>y  tfie  Amencan  people — and 
by  tfiose  wtio  might  attempt  to  tfiwart  tfie 


process  to  which  we  have  agreed  through  tfie 
appropriations  process.  This  shouldn't  t>e  the 
end  of  our  efforts  to  conserve  Federal  re- 
sources. We  sfiould  use  the  precedent  of  this 
effort  to  examine  similar  waste  in  our  defense 
Installations  overseas. 

Far  from  being  antidefense,  this  exercise  In 
efficiency  is  good  for  the  military  because  It 
means  we  get  more  real  defense  for  the  buck. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rememtier  tfie  com- 
mitment we  made  last  year,  and  vote  against 
House  Joint  Resolution  165. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  year  I  supported  the  base  closing  bill.  In 
fact  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  Representative 
Armey's  original  legislation.  At  tfte  end  of  last 
year,  the  Commission  on  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  In  its  recommendations  Included 
a  base  in  my  district— Naval  Station  Puget 
Sound — to  be  realigned.  Because  of  this,  you 
might  expect  me  today  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion against  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mlssHjn.  But  today,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  continue 
to  support  tfie  Commisston's  recommenda- 
ttons.  I  do  so  obvtously  not  out  of  parochial  in- 
terests, but  in  the  national  Interest 

I  do  have  resen/ations  on  how  the  Commis- 
sion came  up  with  the  cost-savings  figures  for 
Naval  Station  Puget  Sound.  I  cannot  disagree, 
however,  with  the  Commission  that  it  makes 
sense,  logistically.  to  move  the  parts  of  Naval 
Station  Puget  Sound  which  support  the  Ever- 
ett Homeport  to  Everett. 

But  in  constoering  this  resolutton.  my  deci- 
ston  was  not  determined  by  tfie  effect  on  my 
district  tfiough  this  was  a  factor.  My  decision 
was  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 
And  tfie  Nation  needs  and  deserves  a  more 
efficient  military.  Obsolete  and  unnecessary 
tiases  should  be  closed  and  consolidated. 
When  conskjering  what  bases  to  close  or  re- 
align, the  major  factor  must  be  the  military 
value  of  the  base.  Military  decistons.  especial- 
ly In  tfiis  time  of  limited  resources,  must  come 
above  politics.  Tfie  Commisston  was  set  up 
t>ecause  of  this  and  has  rightly  made  military 
value  Its  primary  criteria  In  examining  bases 
for  ctosing  and  realignment 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  why  I  support  the 
Commisston's  recommendations  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  this  resolutton. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  Con- 
gress Indicated  to  the  American  t^cpayers  It 
was  responsible  and  willing  to  cut  special  in- 
terest and  fat  out  of  tfie  Federal  budget  On 
July  12.  1988.  it  passed  tfie  base  closure 
measure  with  a  resounding  majority  of  Mem- 
bers In  support.  At  that  time,  no  one  could 
deny  the  savings  from  closing  obsolete  bases. 
Politics  were  set  aside  for  the  sake  of  saving 
billtons  of  dollars.  Savings  and  a  more  effi- 
cient military  establishment  was  the  common 
goal. 

Now  we  have  a  measure  In  front  of  us 
today  to  disapprove  the  recommendations  of 
the  Defense  Secretary's  Commisston  on  Base 
Realignment  and  Closure.  If  this  measure  Is 
approved.  American  taxpayers  can  effectively 
say  goodbye  to  the  savings  they  supported. 

The  question  before  Congress  Is  whether 
tfie  Commisston  acted  honestiy  and  responsi- 
bly wfien  preparing  the  data  to  t>ase  their  de- 
ciston.  I  tielieve  they  <M. 
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The  House  Armed  Sendees  Committee  ap- 
proved the  Commission's  actions  and  conclu- 
sions. The  methodology  used  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  sound,  the  data  supplied  by  the 
services  were  accurate.  Even  the  cost  model 
showed  minor  mathematical  errors  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  discovered — but 
such  errors  were  insignificant 

Despite  the  argument  that  the  savings  are 
less  than  what  was  projected  by  the  Grace 
Commission,  the  Base  Closure  Commission 
found  the  savings  to  still  be  exceptional— 
$693.6  million  annually  or  $5.6  billion  over  20 
years. 

We  did  it  last  year— we  set  aside  parochial 
interests  and  allowed  a  commission  to  do  the 
dirty  ¥W)rk  for  us.  They  did  and  their  conclu- 
sions are  accepted  by  most.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  no  major  base  has  been  closed 
for  over  a  decade— since  1977.  This  proves  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  base  closure 
through.  If  we  should  fail  here,  it  could  be 
many,  many  years  to  rectify  the  situation. 
Notiody  wants  waste  in  our  defense  budget 
and  moreover,  we  can't  afford  waste  in  our 
defense  budget.  We  have  a  measure  in  front 
of  us  that  would  deny  savings  this  country 
desperately  needs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  CaWomia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today.  I  wish  to  express  my  support  for  the 
recommendations  of  the  Defense  Secretary's 
Commission  on  Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure. 

The  Commission  was  chartered  on  May  3, 
1988,  to  recommend  military  installations 
within  the  United  States,  its  Commonwealths, 
territories,  and  possessions  for  realignment 
and  closure.  The  Congress  and  President 
Reagan  subsequently  endorsed  this  approach 
through  legislation  that  renroved  some  of  the 
previous  impediments  to  successful  base  clo- 
sure actions.  The  President  signed  this  meas- 
ure into  law— Public  Law  100-526— on  Octo- 
ber 24.  1988.  I  should  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  House  passed  the  conference  report 
on  this  legislation  by  a  vote  of  370  to  31. 

As  provided  by  Public  Law  100-526.  we  are 
now  considering  a  resolution  to  disapprove 
the  recommendations  of  this  12-member  bi- 
partisan Commission.  A  vote  for  the  resolution 
constitutes  rejection  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations; a  vote  against  the  resolution 
allows  the  Department  of  Defense  to  proceed 
to  close  and  realign  bases  as  recommended 
in  the  Commission's  report,  subject  to  appro- 
priations. 

After  reviewing  the  Commission's  report,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  concluded  that 
the  Commission  acted  "honestly  and  respon- 
sibly." The  committee  recently  ovenwhelmingly 
recommended  against  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

While  the  estimated  savings  from  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  may  not  t)e  as 
high  as  originally  hoped  for.  the  Commission 
estimates  that  $693.6  million  can  be  saved 
annually  if  the  Department  of  Defense  acts  to 
ckjse  and  realign  the  bases  included  in  its 
report  If  ttiese  recommerxlations  are  imple- 
mented, ttiey  would  represent  the  first  base 
closures  in  15  years  and  would  eliminate  a 
major  source  of  waste  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Furttier,  our  national  defense  will  be  im- 
proved and  unneeded  Federal  land  will  be  re- 


stored arKJ  put  to  productive  private  or  publk: 
use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  crafting  a  nonpartisan,  equitable  proc- 
ess for  closing  and  consolidating  obsolete 
military  bases.  The  process  is  working  and  the 
House  and  Senate  should  reject  efforts  to  in- 
validate the  Commission's  recommendations. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  opposition  to  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Resolution  165,  to  disapprove 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure.  I  fully  support 
the  work  of  the  Commission,  have  faith  in  the 
accuracy  of  its  findings,  and  applaud  this  rare 
exhibitkjn  of  good  sense  by  Congress  to  deal 
with  a  sensitive  issue. 

As  nrrast  people  know,  I  am  a  strong  believ- 
er in  responsible  military  reform.  Thanks  prin- 
cipally to  a  well-established  record  of  opposi- 
tion to  wasteful  and  ineffective  weapons  sys- 
tems such  as  the  Sergeant  York  antiaircraft 
gun  and  the  Aegis  missile  system,  I  have 
earned  the  title  of  "Cheap  Hawk."  Critrcs  may 
have  Intended  the  comment  In  a  derogatory 
manner,  but  I  am  proud  to  think  that  I  have  so 
distinguished  myself.  As  a  veteran  of  tfte  Viet- 
nam war  and  former  Air  Force  pilot  I  am 
firmly  committed  to  ensuring  that  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  remain  strong  and  soundly  able 
to  carry  out  their  constitutional  duty  to  defend 
this  country  and  their  moral  duty  to  defend  the 
free  wortd.  At  the  sanDe  time,  however,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  recognize  the  limits  to  our  re- 
sources arKl  make  a  concerted  effort  to  use 
what  we  have  in  the  most  effective  manner 
possible. 

Thus  I  support  the  Commission's  efforts  and 
oppose  this  resolution  to  disapprove  its  rec- 
ommendations for  the  same  reasons  that  I 
have  occasionally  found  myself  battling  the 
Pentagon  and  the  military-Industrial  complex. 
If  America  wants  a  strong  military,  she  cannot 
fill  her  arsenals  with  guns  that  don't  shoot 
planes  that  don't  fly  and  bombs  that  don't  ex- 
plode. I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  known  as  a 
"Cheap  Hawk."  and  I  challenge  any  Member 
of  Congress  to  tell  me  why  we  should  spend 
billions  of  dollars  on  weapons  we  don't  need 
or  that  don't  work. 

Similarly.  I  f^ave  long  advocated  a  reexam- 
ination of  our  military  bases  as  a  necessary 
step  for  military  reform.  As  far  back  as  the 
98th  Congress,  I  introduced  the  Military  Real 
Property  Disposal  Act  of  1982  to  initiate  the 
base  closure  process.  I  felt  tfien— and  still  be- 
lieve—that in  times  of  mounting  pressure  on 
the  Federal  budget  we  cannot  as  a  natkin 
afford  to  keep  military  bases  operating  for  any 
reasons  other  than  purely  military  ones.  Given 
these  budgetary  constraints,  I  t}elieve  more 
than  ever  that  we  must  spend  taxpayers,  dol- 
lars wisely:  On  weapons  we  need,  on  military 
facilities  with  the  maximum  anrount  of  value, 
and  on  domestic  programs  which  meet  the  le- 
gitimate needs  of  our  population. 

Some  people  who  are  unhappy  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  Commission  have  criticized  tfie  ra- 
tionale behind  its  creation.  And  I  agree  that 
establishing  a  commission  to  deckle  which 
bases  are  needed  and  which  are  not  is  in 
some  respects  an  abdk^ation  of  responsibility 
by  Congress.  I  certainly  regret  the  fact  that  we 
are  unable  to  sit  down  as  a  legislative  body  to 
make  the  tough  choices  that  need  to  be 


made.  Congress'  handling  of  the  budget  defi- 
cit is  a  perfect  example  of  the  inability  on  the 
part  of  a  great  many  in  this  t>ody  to  say  "no" 
to  anybody  for  anything. 

Nevertheless,  the  business  of  government 
must  continue.  One  way  or  another,  we  must 
cut  the  fat  out  of  the  budget  from  both  mili- 
tary and  domestk;  spending.  In  order  to 
reduce  a  deficit  of  truly  scandalous  propor- 
tions. In  an  attempt  to  do  just  that  the  Com- 
mission on  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
was  created  to  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  ot>- 
jectively  examine  our  Nation's  military  bases 
and  to  make  a  rational,  apolitical  judgment 
atxxit  ttiem.  The  Commission  has  effectively 
accomplished  the  job  it  was  intended  to  do. 
While  I  heartily  sympathize  with  t>K>se  commu- 
nities losing  a  substantial  source  of  ir>come 
because  of  the  closures,  I  do  not  sympathize 
with  those  wishing  to  overturn  ttie  results  of 
this  exhaustive  review,  whk;h  represents  Corv 
gress'  best  effort  to  begin  the  process  of 
facing  up  to  fiscal  reality. 

For  these  reasons,  I  applaud  the  Commis- 
sion's hard  work  and  wish  to  go  on  record  in 
support  of  its  recommerKlations.  Issues  like 
these  must  be  frankly  and  honestly  faced— 
and  overcome — if  we  are  to  begin  to  responsi- 
bly govem  this  Nation. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Base  Closures  and  Realignn>ents. 
I  have  thought  over  this  question  carefully.  As 
a  memt>er  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Constructk>n,  I  am  aware  of  the 
administratk>n's  fiscal  year  1990  funding  re- 
quest for  Mns  base  ctosure  account  That  re- 
quest is  for  $500  million. 

As  the  representative  of  ttie  16th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas,  whk:h  irK:ludes  Fort 
Bliss,  I  have  looked  at  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations from  a  second  angle.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  tfie  proposed  relocation  of  tfie 
Basic  Combat  Training  missk>n  component 
from  Fort  Bliss  to  Fort  Jackson,  SC,  makes 
sense  eitfier  in  terms  of  cost  savings  or  in 
terms  of  readiness.  Fort  Bliss  is  a  mobilizatk>n 
post  and  it  appears  to  make  good  sense  to 
have  a  basic  training  functkjn  at  an  installation 
wfiere  you  want  to  call  up  the  resen/es  and 
remote  units  in  the  event  of  a  conflict.  I  have 
also  heard  and  read  atx)ut  realignments  and 
outright  closures  at  a  number  of  other  installa- 
tk>ns  around  the  country  where  the  cost  sav- 
ings to  U.S.  taxpayers  are  far  from  evident 
and  where  the  economies  of  local  communi- 
ties are  certainly  going  to  be  damaged. 

The  diffkxilty  lies  in  the  t)ill  we  enacted  last 
year.  We  made  the  package  indlvisibie.  The 
Congress  prejudiced  itself  from  being  able  to 
pick  and  choose  among  the  recommendations 
once  the  report  was  submitted.  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  included  overseas  bases  among 
those  open  to  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations. I  would  have  preferred  that  the  Com- 
mission had  had  more  time  and  resources 
available  to  it — and  I  would  fiave  wished  that 
the  Commission  had  been  able  to  testify 
before  ttie  Congress  during  its  deliberatkxis 
on  issues  such  as  force  modernization.  The 
point  to  conskler  in  reference  to  the  Resolu- 
tion on  ttie  floor  today  is  that  we  dkj  not  pro- 
vide for  tiiese  kinds  of  oversight  in  last  year's 
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biN—«)d  we  did  not  provide  for  them  because 
of  the  demonstrated  near-impoesibility  of 
passing  a  biH  subject  to  being  broken  out  and 
cannibalized  in  the  future. 

A  subetantiai  amount  of  evidence  regarding 
realigned  force  structure,  the  regional  medicai 
needs  of  the  active  duty  and  retired  military 
populations  and  corrwnunity  deperKJence  on 
miitary  installatiorts  has  already  been  gath- 
ered during  the  3W  months  since  Secretary 
Carkicci  submitted  the  Commission's  report 
That  evidence  should  be  weighed  in  the  corv 
text  of  whether  or  not  the  Congress  wants  to 
implement  the  findings  as  they  have  been  re- 
ferred to  us.  The  question  of  implementation 
ies  within  the  juriscSction  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  We  should  be  prepared  to 
look  at  It  there— and  we  should  looK  at  the 
report  In  the  context  of  wtwther  or  not  it  does 
what  the  Congress  originally  intended  It  to 
do— achieve  real  and  lastirtg  budgetary  sav- 
ings. Like  all  the  other  legislation  we  will  be 
considering  this  year,  ttw  first  test  ought  to  be 
the  Impact  on  the  deficit  In  my  view,  this  is 
still  an  open  question  where  t>ase  closure  Is 
concerned.  But  we  canrwt  at  this  time  cava- 
ierty  pretend  that  the  question  is  moot— and 
that  Is  wttat  a  yes  vote  here  amounts  to.  I 
urge  that  you  vote  down  ttvs  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  year  I  supported  the  base  dosing  bill.  In 
fact  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  Representative 
Armey's  original  legislation.  At  the  end  of  last 
yeer.  the  Commission  on  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  In  Its  recommendations  inckjded 
a  base  In  my  district— Maval  Station  Puget 
Sound— to  be  realigned.  Because  of  this,  you 
might  expect  me  today  to  support  this  resohi- 
ton  against  ttie  recorrwnendations  of  ttie  Com- 
miasiorL  But  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  continue 
to  support  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. I  do  so  obviously  not  out  of  parochial  in- 
terests, but  In  the  national  Interest 

I  do  have  reservations  on  how  the  Commis- 
sion cwne  up  with  the  cost  savings  figures  for 
Navirf  Station  Puget  Sound.  I  cannot  disagree, 
however,  with  the  Commission  that  It  makes 
sense,  k)gi8ticaNy.  to  move  the  parts  of  Naval 
Station  Puget  Sound  which  support  the  Ever- 
ett Homeport  to  Everett 

But  In  considering  ttiis  resokjtion,  my  deci- 
sion was  not  determined  by  ttie  effect  on  my 
dBtrict  ttwugh  this  was  a  factor.  My  decision 
was  detennined  by  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 
And  the  Natnn  needs  and  deserves  a  more 
efficient  miitwy.  Obsolete  and  unnecessary 
twses  shouU  be  ckwed  and  consolidated. 
When  considering  what  bases  to  ctose  or  re- 
aign.  the  ma«or  factor  must  be  the  military 
value  of  the  base.  Miitary  decisions,  especial- 
ly In  this  time  of  limited  resources,  must  come 
^wve  poitica.  The  Commission  was  set  up 
becaiHW  of  this  «id  has  rightly  made  military 
vtfue  Hs  primary  critena  in  examining  bases 
tor  ctoaing  and  reaignment. 

TNa.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  why  I  support  the 
Conviwsion's  recommendalions  and  urge  my 
coHnaQtHW  to  oppoae  this  resokjtion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  100-^26.  the  Committee  now  rises. 

Accordingly  the  C<Hnmittee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 


Browh  of  California)  having  assumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Bruce.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  Joint  resolution.  (H.J.  Res. 
165)  disapproving  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Closure,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-526.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  statute,  the  question  Is  on  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  EM- 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Memt>ers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  43.  nays 
381,  not  voting  9.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  32] 


AnnuMlo 

Bentley 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

OinpbeU  (CO) 

CoMeUo 

Coulter 

Crmne 

Donnelly 

Durbln 

Evmiw 

Plorlo 

CteUo 


Ackennan 
Akakk 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aaptn 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Baker 

Ballencer 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

BUbray 

BUlrakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 


Bonlor 

Borskl 

Boaco 

Brennan 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlnc 


TEAS-43 

Hamilton 

Hastert 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hopkins 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Kennedy 

Kolbe 

Lewis  (CA) 

Uplnskl 

ktadlcan 

Martines 

McCloskey 

Ulchel 

Pallone 

NAYS-381 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

CampbeU  (CA) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUlns 

Combeat 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Cox 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

de  laOarza 

DeFisto 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

OeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 


Peloal 

Perkins 

Porter 

Rlnaldo 

Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Sangmelster 

Savage 

Saxton 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 


DorKan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Pasio 

Pelghan 

Plelds 

Pish 

Ptake 

PUppo 

F«>glietU 

Poley 

Pord  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Prost 

OaUegly 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 


Gibbons 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

Oingrich 

GUckman 

Gomalec 

Ooodllng 

Oordon 

Ooas 

Oradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 

Green 

Ouarlnl 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TZ) 

Hammenchmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hefley  .» 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckatiy 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jonts 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastetuneier 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleoka 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

I^ntos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA> 

Lowey  (NT) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

MachUey 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 


BteUui 

Mavroules 

Maooll 

MeCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUen  (MD> 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

MUler  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MlUer  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrasek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parker 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Salkl 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 


Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  ( LA  > 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
StaUlngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tanner 
Tauke 
Tauxln 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torrlcelli 
Towns 
Traf  leant 
Trailer 
DdaU 
Dnsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visdosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovlch 
Walgren 
Walker 
Walsh 
WaUlns 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toung  (AK) 
Toung  (PL) 


SUNDRY 

Sundry  n 
President 
communic{ 
Kalbaugh. 

PURTHE 


H.  Con.  1 
providing  fo 
the  House 
until  Tuesdi 
tional  recess 
from  Wedn 
April  20,  or 
AprU  22.  196 


NOT  VOTING-9 


Boucher 

Chandler 

Davis 


Kolter 

Laughlin 

Pepper 


QulUen 

Schneider 

Whlttaker 
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Metesrs.  POGLIETTA,  STENHOLM. 
and  DORNAN  of  California  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Ms.  SNOWE  changed  her  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Joint  resolution  was  not 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mre.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  House  Joint  Resolution  165, 
the  Joint  resolution  previously  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESroENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Kalbaugh,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
I  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  Tuesday,  April  18,  1989, 
until  Tuesday,  April  25,  1989,  and  a  condi- 
tional recess  or  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  Wednesday,  AprU  19,  or  Thursday, 
April  20,  or  Friday,  April  21,  or  Saturday, 
April  22,  1989,  untU  Monday,  May  1, 1989. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  that  I  might  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
program  for  the  next  week,  the  next 
month. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  know,  I  believe,  when  the 
House  adjourns  tonight,  it  will  ad- 
journ under  an  adjournment  resolu- 
tion which  will  take  us  to  Tuesday. 
April  25,  at  noon.  The  House  will  not 
be  in  session  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,      Friday,      Saturday,      or 


Monday.  We  will  be  in  session  at  noon, 
Tuesday,  April  25. 

There  are  five  bills  scheduled  under 
suspension  of  the  rules:  H.R.  840,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  author- 
ization, fiscal  1990:  H.R.  1223,  the 
NOAA  Marine  Fisheries  Program  au- 
thorization, fiscal  1990-92;  H.R.  1224, 
the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation 
Act,  fiscal  1990-92:  H.R.  1225,  Interjur- 
isdictional Fisheries  Act  authorization, 
fiscal  1990-92;  and  H.R.  1763,  the 
Panama  Canal  authorization,  fiscal 
1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  April 
26,  and  Thursday,  April  27,  the  House 
will  meet  at  2  p.m.  on  Wednesday  and 
11  a.m.  on  Thiu^day  to  consider,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule,  an  unnumbered  H.R., 
the  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1989,  and  H.R. 
1486,  the  Maritime  Administration  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1990,  subject  to  a 
rule,  and  House  Resolution  87,  to  im- 
peach Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Mississippi. 

On  Friday,  April  28,  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session. 

Members  should  be  advised  that  on 
Tuesday,  April  25,  the  House  again 
will  meet  at  noon.  We  will  consider 
five  bills  on  suspension  of  the  rules. 
Recorded  votes  on  suspensions  will  be 
postponed  until  after  debate  on  all 
suspensions,  but  will  be  immediately 
taken  thereafter.  I  will  repeat,  we  will 
postpone  votes  on  the  suspensions  de- 
bated on  Tuesday  until  all  suspensions 
have  been  debated,  but  any  votes  or- 
dered will  be  immediately  taken.  Mem- 
bers would  have  to  recognize  the  possi- 
bility that  votes  might  occur  very 
early  in  the  afternoon.  That  is  a  possi- 
bility. I  just  cannot  predict  that  there 
will  be  no  undertaking  to  remove  the 
votes  to  any  particular  hour  of  the 
day. 

Because  we  are  going  into  a  relative- 
ly long  period  without  session,  I  make 
that  statement  advisedly. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  noting  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  on  the  floor  and  may  be  in 
the  mood  to  make  a  request  for  a  late 
filing,  could  I  anticipate  that  kind  of 
move  and  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  whether 
that  is  in  accord  with  the  feeling  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoNTE]? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
for  midnight  filing,  may  I  say,  just 
permission  to  file  by  midnight  tonight. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  tell  me,  because  I  do 
not  see  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Conte)  on  the  floor,  is  that 
agreeable  with  him? 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  understood  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDade]  was  going  to  reserve  all 
points  of  order. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  do  not  quite  have 
agreement  on  that,  and  I  wanted  to 
make  absolutely  sure  before  the  re- 
quest was  made  that  we  clear  up  any 
problem  there  for  the  gentleman. 

D  1640 

That  is  the  only  question  I  wanted 
to  pose. 

I  would  then  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  if  there 
is  to  be  a  rule  granted  would  we  be 
taking  up  that  supplemental  on 
Wednesday  or  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  take  it  up  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  assimie  that  would  be  on 
Wednesday^ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  My  point  being,  and 
the  reason  for  my  question  being  that 
if  we  are  not  here  Monday  and  we  will 
not  have  votes  until  late  Tuesday,  boy, 
it  is  going  to  be  tough  to  get  a  corpo- 
ral's guard  to  testify  on  the  rule  on 
the  supplemental  if  we  have  a  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  just  again,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  remind  the 
House  that  the  debate  on  these  sus- 
pensions can  be  relatively  short,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  clear  that  votes  on  the  sus- 
pensions would  not  occur  until  late  in 
the  afternoon.  They  might  occur  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  the  begin- 
ning of  those  votes,  or  theoretically 
even  earlier.  So  we  are  not  urging 
Members  to  delay  their  arrival  in  the 
House.  Members  should  be  here  from 
the  time  the  House  convenes  at  noon. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  we  will  make  a  decision  on 
the  other  request. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS  AND 
APPOINT  COMMISSIONS, 

BOARDS  AND  COMMITTEES, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Tuesday  April  25,  1989, 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  accept 
resignations,  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  committees  author- 
ized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  APRIL  26,  1989 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
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day  rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day. April  26.  1989. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RESIGNATION  AS  BdEMBER  AND 
ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBUC 

WORKS       AND       TRANSPORTA- 
TION    AND     RESIGNATION     AS 
MEMBER     AND     ELECTION     AS 
MEMBER    OP    JOINT    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PRINTING 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Wathinoton,  DC.  April  18,  1989. 
Hon.  jAms  C.  Wright.  Ji.. 
The  Speaker  Office,  of  the  Speaker.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
DxAH  Mb.  Spsaker:  This  Is  to  advise  you 
that  I  hereby  resign  my  membership  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Newt  Oihgrich. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing: 

HOUSX  OP  Represkhtativks, 
Washington.  DC,  April  18,  1989. 
Hon.  James  C.  Wright.  Jr. 
The  Speaker.  Office  of  the  Speaker.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  IHr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  advise  you 
that  I  hereby  resign  my  membership  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

James  T.  Wauh. 


UMI 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignations  are  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  offer 
two  privileged  resolutions  (H.  Res.  131 
and  H.  Res.  132).  and  ask  for  their  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  resolution. 

The   Clerk   read   House   Resolution 

131.  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  131 
Resolved,  That  Representative  Grant  of 
Florida  be  and  is  hereby  elected  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  second  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  House  Resolution 

132.  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  133 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named 
Member  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Georgia. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON 
EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  LEGISLA- 

TION. FISCAL  YEAR  1989 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  a  bill  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  and 
transfers,  urgent  supplementals.  and 
correcting  enrollment  errors  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLEni  of  Ohio  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1493 

Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  from  H.R. 
1493,  the  Children's  Health  Protection 
Act  of  1989.  My  name  was  placed  on 
this  bill  inadvertently. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  125 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  my  name  removed  as  a  cosponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  125.  It  was 
placed  there  in  error. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Prick).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  BASE 
REALIGNMENT  AND  CLOSURE 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  we 
voted  to  uphold  the  recommendations 
of  the  Conmiission  on  Base  Realign- 
ment and  Closure.  I  supported  the 
Commission's  recommendations  based 
on  the  intent  of  tliis  legislation. 

The  intent  of  base  closure  was  to 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  real- 
ize needed  savings  in  our  military  ex- 
penditures. Estimated  savings  are  ex- 
pected to  be  $694  million  a  year. 


The  bipartisan  backing  this  report 
has  received  shows  the  strong  Intent 
of  Congress  to  cut  unneeded  si>ending, 
something  which  I  heartly  support. 


REVISED  DEFERRALS  OF 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY— MES- 

SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  101-49) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  April  18, 
1989.) 


REPORT  OF  COMMODITY 

CREDIT  CORPORATION,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Agriculture: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  April  18. 
1989.) 


FEDERAL  FOOD.  DRUG.  AND 
COSMETIC  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  the  bUl  (H.R.  2051) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe  certain  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  label- 
ing of  food  products.  The  Food  Label- 
ing and  Heart  Disease  Reduction  Act 
of  1989  would  direct  that  food  labels 
be  required  to  list  the  following  infor- 
mation: 

First,  the  percentage  of  calories 
from  fat  per  serving. 

Second,  the  total  amount  of  fat  per 
serving  and  the  amounts  which  are 
saturated,  polyunsaturated,  and  mono- 
unsaturated. 

Third,  the  amount  of  sodium  per 
serving. 

Fourth,  the  amount  of  dietary  cho- 
lesterol per  serving. 

There  is  also  a  component  in  this  bill 
that  calls  upon  the  FDA  to  present 
this  data  in  a  format  that  would 
enable  consumers  to  utilize  the  infor- 
mation in  a  manner  that  is  significant 
in  the  context  of  a  daily  diet. 
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This  additional  information  would 
give  consumers  an  opportunity  to 
select  food  products  based  on  informa- 
tion that  has  been  cited  in  studies  and 
findings  by  Government,  consumer  or- 
ganizations and  industry  as  important 
factors  in  a  healthy  diet. 

Currently,  uiUess  the  food  producer 
or  manufacturer  chooses  to  do  so,  the 
label  that  is  required  by  FDA  for  cer- 
tain foods  does  not  contain  any  specif- 
ic requirement  for  breakdown  of  fat 
content,  or  any  requirement  for  die- 
tary cholesterol  reporting.  Yet,  these 
two  factors  in  the  diet  are  recognized 
in  two  major  scientific  reports,  the 
Surgeon  General's  Report  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Health  and  the  NatioiuJ  Re- 
search Council  report:  Diet  and 
Health:  Implications  for  Reducing 
Chronic  Disease  Risk,  as  a  significant 
dietary  link  in  the  incidence  of  major 
chronic  diseases  afflicting  our  popula- 
tion, particularly  heart  disease,  the 
Nation's  No.  1  cause  of  death. 

Although  sodlvun  content  is  required 
on  FDA  labels,  it  is  included  in  this 
legislation  to  ensure  that  it  remains 
part  of  any  new  labeling  legislation. 
The  link  of  sodium  to  hypertension 
and  stroke  is  well  documented  and  is 
recognized  as  a  health  factor.  In  a 
1988  survey  by  the  Food  Marketing  In- 
stitute, over  half  the  consumers  sur- 
veyed reported  that  they  checked  the 
sodium  content  of  items  frequently— 
as  opposed  to  occasionally,  rarely,  or 
never. 

Interest  in  American  consimiers  for 
this  specific  information  has  grown 
significantly  in  the  past  6  years.  The 
Food  Marketing  Institute  also  sur- 
veyed shoppers  asking  "What  is  it 
about  the  nutritional  content  of  what 
you  eat  that  concerns  you  and  your 
family?"  Of  the  27  choices— ranging 
from  calories,  fiber  content,  chemical 
additives,  fat  content  et  cetera— the 
three  selected  most  often  were  fat  con- 
tent, salt/sodium  content,  and  choles- 
terol levels.  Certainly  indicating  that 
Americans  are  more  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  diet  in  overall  health  and 
adjusting  their  eating  habits  accord- 
ingly. However,  current  labeling  re- 
quirements lack  the  necessary  infor- 
mation for  the  consumer  to  make  deci- 
sions on  foods  with  regard  to  these  im- 
portant nutritional  items. 

My  reason  for  selecting  these  four 
criteria  in  this  new  label  focuses  on 
heart  disease,  the  Nation's  leading 
killer.  In  1987,  heart  disease  was  the 
cause  of  over  750.000  deaths  in  this 
Nation.  This  number  accounts  for  over 
one-third  of  all  deaths— including 
cancer  and  all  accidents.  More  than 
half  a  million  of  these  deaths  were 
from  coronary  heart  disease  tCHD]. 
Over  1.25  million  people— two-thirds  of 
whom  are  men— suffered  from  heart 
attadss.  In  addition  to  the  obvious 
tragedy  of  loss  of  a  loved  one,  the  cost 
to  our  society  is  enormous.  In  1985, 
the    cost    for    lost    productivity    and 


direct  health  care  expenditures  due  to 
illness  and  deaths  from  coronary  heart 
disease  was  an  estimated,  staggering 
$49  billion.  We  cannot  afford  such 
losses,  either  in  dollars  or  loss  of 
human  life. 

While  the  causes  of  coronary  heart 
disease  CCHD]  are  multifactorial,  in- 
cluding a  genetic  link,  there  are  gener- 
ally accepted  factors  that  can  lessen 
the  risks.  According  to  the  Surgeon 
General's  Report  on  Nutrition  and 
Health  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences'  report  Diet  and  Health:  Im- 
plications for  Reducing  Chronic  Dis- 
ease Risk,  there  are  three  major  modi- 
fiable risk  factors  for  CHD:  1.  High 
blood  cholesterol,  2.  High  blood  pres- 
sure, and  3.  Cigarette  smoking. 

According  to  both  these  major  stud- 
ies—as well  as  numerous  others— there 
is  very  strong  evidence  that  with 
regard  to  high  blood  (serum)  choles- 
terol, the  intake  of  saturated  fats  and 
dietary  cholesterol  has  significant  in- 
fluence on  increasing  the  risk  of  ath- 
erosclerotic cardiovascular  diseases. 
Recognizing  and  understanding  the 
three  types  of  fatty  acids— saturated, 
polyunsaturated,  and  monounsaturat- 
ed  fats— and  their  differing  impact  on 
blood  cholesterol  levels  is  critical  in 
determining  the  implications  of  one's 
diet.  Saturated  fats  are  primarily 
found  in  meats,  animal  fats,  and  cer- 
tain tsi>es  of  vegetable  oil— palm,  palm 
kernel,  and  coconut  oil.  Clinical, 
animal  and  epidemiologic  research 
have  determined  that  saturated  fats 
tend  to  raise  serum  total  and  the  so- 
called  bad  LDL  cholesterol  levels  in 
the  blood.  They  also  tend  to  lower  the 
good  HDL— thought  to  be  protective 
against  CHD— cholesterol.  Both  poly- 
unsaturated and  monounsaturated 
fats— found  in  most  vegetable  oils, 
whole  grains  and  some  types  of  fish- 
tend  to  lower  serum  total  levels  and 
the  bad  LDL  cholesterol.  However, 
recent  studies  have  indicated  that 
polyimsaturated  fats  may  also  de- 
crease good  HDL  cholesterol,  while 
monounsaturated  fats  to  not  appear  to 
lower  HDL  levels. 

Overall  fat  levels  in  the  diet  are  also 
considered  to  be  a  factor  in  CHD.  Cur- 
rently the  average  American  daily  die- 
tary fat  consumption  is  37  percent  of 
total  energy  intake— calories.  The 
upper  limit  recommended  by  the 
American  Heart  Association  and  the 
American  Cancer  Society  is  no  more 
than  30  percent  of  daily  caloric  intake. 
Of  that  30  percent,  most  experts  rec- 
onunend  that  half— 15  percent— be 
monounsaturated,  one  third— 10  per- 
cent—be polyunsaturated,  and  one 
sixth— 15  percent  be  saturated. 

The  recommendation  for  dietary 
cholesterol  is  no  more  than  300  mill- 
grams  daily.  Currently  American  diets 
are  well  above  that  figure  at  400  to  500 
milligrams  per  day.  Since  cholesterol 
is  found  only  in  animal  products 
which  contain  saturated  fat  as  well,  it 


makes  sense  to  cut  back  on  those  food 
products  for  both  reasons. 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  very 
strong  evidence  of  the  link  of  high 
sodium  intake  with  the  occurrence  of 
high  blood  pressure  or  hypertension. 
This  chronic  medical  problem  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Surgeon  General's 
report,  responsible  for  a  major  portion 
of  cardiovascular  disease  in  the  United 
States.  Table  salt  contains  about  40 
percent  sodium.  Although  sodium  is 
necessary  in  the  diet,  Americans  on 
the  average  consume  levels  of  this  ele- 
ment that  are  far  above  the  levels  con- 
sidered to  be  safe  and  necessary  for 
normal  metabolic  function.  The  rec- 
ommended intake  of  sodium  is  from 
1.1  to  3.3  grams  per  day.  The  current 
average  U.S.  adult  consumption  of 
sodium  is  from  4  to  6  grams  daily. 
While  many  Americans  are  aware  of 
the  need  to  reduce  intake  of  sodium 
and  are  perhaps  making  an  effort  to 
add  less  salt  to  foods  prepared  in  the 
home,  most  processed  and  prepared 
foods,  particularly  canned  foods  con- 
tain very  high  amounts  of  sodium. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  and  many 
other  important  health  and  dietary 
implications,  I  am  introducing  this  leg- 
islation, which  I  believe  will  help  con- 
sumers make  better  choices  in  the 
foods  they  select  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  As  I  stated  earlier,  I 
think  most  Americans  are  becoming 
increasingly  aware  and  interested  in 
the  role  of  nutrition  in  preventing  cer- 
tain diseases  and  in  maintaining  over- 
all good  health.  Under  current  regula- 
tions, I  do  not  think  there  is  adequate 
information  on  food  labels  for  making 
these  important  choices.  This  bill  wiU 
be  a  small,  but  significant  step  in  this 
goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  insert  the  text 
of  the  bill  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

H.R.  2051 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Label- 
ing and  Heart  Disease  Reduction  Act  of 
1989'. 

SEC.  Z.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  Health  authorities  have  reached  a  con- 
sensus that  Americans  should  modify  their 
diets  in  order  to  reduce  their  risk  of  serious 
chronic  illnesses  including  cardiovascular 
diseases,  including  advice  by— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
that  Americans  should  avoid  too  much  fat, 
saturated  fat,  dietary  cholesterol,  and 
sodium, 

(B)  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  that  most  Americans  should  reduce 
consumption  of  fat  (especially  saturated 
fat),  dietary  cholesterol,  and  sodium, 

(C)  the  National  Research  Council  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  that  Ameri- 
cans should  reduce  total  fat  intalie  to  30 
percent  or  less  of  calories,  saturated  fat  to 
less  than  10  percent  of  calories,  dietary  cho- 
lesterol to  less  than  300  milligrams  daily. 
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and  limit  dally  salt  intake  to  6  grams  (2.4 
grams  sodium),  and 

(D)  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  that 
Americans  should  lower  consimiptlon  of 
total  fat,  saturated  fat.  and  dietary  choles- 
terol In  order  to  lower  blood  cholesterol 
levels.  In  order  to  reduce  the  risk  of  coro- 
nary heart  disease. 

(3)  Current  food  labeling  practices  and 
regulations  do  not  enable  Americans  to 
follow  the  authoriUtlve  diet  and  health  rec- 
ommendations because— 

(A)  nearly  half  of  processed,  packaged 
foods  regulated  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration lack  nutrition  labeling, 

(B)  even  where  it  exists,  current  nutrition 
labeling  does  not  provide  information  about 
several  nutrients  that  these  recommenda- 
tions highlight. 

(C)  current  labeling  uses  terms  and  for- 
mats that  many  consumers  find  dlff ictilt  to 
understand  and  use.  and 

(D)  many  labels  bear  nutrition  and  health 
fiaiwMt  that  may  mislead  the  consumer  be- 
cause they  omit  information  that  is  critical 
to  evaluating  the  claims. 

8BC  1  LABEL  REQUIKBHBNTS. 

Section  403  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (31  J3J&.C.  343)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(q)  If  it  contains  fat.  cholesterol,  or 
sodium  unless  its  labeling  states— 

"(I)  the  percentage  of  calories  from  fat 
per  serving  of  the  food. 

"(3)  the  amount  of  total  fat  per  serving  of 
the  food  and  the  amounts  which  are  satu- 
rated, polyunsaturated,  or  monounsaturat- 
fld. 

"(3)  the  amount  of  sodium  per  serving  of 
the  food,  and 

"(4)  the  amount  of  cholesterol  per  serving 
of  the  food. 

The  sUtements  specified  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  shall  be  presented  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  consumers  to  readily 
observe  and  comprehend  the  required  dis- 
closures and  to  understand  the  relative  sig- 
nificance of  each  nutritional  content  disclo- 
sure in  the  context  of  the  total  daUy  diet. ". 
asc  4.  KTrscnvK  date. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  3  shall 
take  effect  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


UMI 


JAPANESE  BURDENSHARING 
AND  WORLD  HUNGER 

(Mr.  BEKEU'i'EK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)      

BCr.  BEREDTER.  tSx.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  news  about  our  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  is  bad.  The  trade  deficit 
has  increased  again.  Relatedly,  last 
week  this  Member  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  91  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  Japan  should  use  its 
foreign  assistance  funds  to  purchase 
United  SUtes  agricultural  commod- 
ities, and  donate  such  purchases  to 
Intemational  relief  efforts  to  help 
fight  world  hunger. 

Recently,  the  Japanese  Government 
indicated  its  commitment  to  double  its 
official  development  assistance  from 
$25  million  from  1983  to  1987  to  $50 
million  between  1988  and  1992.  Such 


an  Increase  will  make  Japan  the  larg- 
est net  bilateral  development  assist- 
ance donor. 

Japan  is  to  be  commended  for  Its  in- 
creased commitment  to  developmental 
assistance.  This  Increased  commitment 
by  the  Japanese  comes  at  a  time  when 
750  million  people  worldwide  continue 
to  suffer  from  moderate  to  severe  mal- 
nutrition, and  where  over  9,000  people, 
mostly  children  under  the  age  of  5  die 
every  day  from  hunger-related  causes. 

At  the  same  time,  Japanese  trade 
barriers  to  many  United  States  agri- 
cultural commodities  continue  to  block 
their  entry  into  the  Japanese  market. 
While  some  of  these  barriers  are 
purely  protectionistic,  others  are 
rooted  in  deeply  cultural  and  political- 
ly sensitive  issues. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  91 
calls  upon  the  Japanese  Government 
to  look  to  the  United  States  as  the 
principal  source  of  supply  for  food  aid 
purposes. 

Japan's  use  of  its  foreign  assistance 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products,  would  improve  United 
States-Japanese  trade  relations,  in- 
crease United  States  agricultural  ex- 
ports, increase  farm  income,  lower  our 
trade  deficit,  and  most  importantly, 
help  feed  millions  of  hungry  people 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues'  support 
and  cosponsorship  for  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  91  is  requested. 
H.  Con.  Res.  91 

Whereas  750.000.000  people  worldwide, 
more  than  three  times  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  suffer  from  moderate  to 
severe  malnutrition  and  do  not  consume 
enough  calories  to  perform  sustained 
manual  labor, 

Whereas  9,240  people,  mostly  children 
under  the  age  of  five,  die  every  day  from 
hunger-related  causes  and  others  suffer 
brain  damage  due  to  malnutrition; 

Whereas  medical  research  documents  that 
full  economic  productivity  by  adults  and 
full  mental  development  of  young  children 
both  require  adequate  nutrition: 

Whereas  permanent  impairment  of  body 
or  mind  due  to  chronic  or  temporary  hunger 
contributes  to  a  cycle  of  lowered  economic 
productivity  in  which  millions  of  individuals 
and  families  are  incapable  of  generating  suf- 
ficient income  to  escape  from  the  cycle  of 
hunger  and  lack  of  productivity; 

Whereas  adequate  nutrition  and  other 
health  measures  have  resulted  in  lowering 
rates  of  infant  mortality  below  50  per  1.000 
during  the  twentieth  century  in  countries 
containing  over  50  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  and  it  is  technically  feasible  to 
achieve  such  a  reduction  worldwide  by  the 
year  2000  through  elimination  of  persistent 
hunger  and  other  health  measures; 

Whereas  sufficient  food  can  be  produced 
on  a  global  basis  to  adequately  feed  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  world,  to  prevent  brain 
damage  due  to  malnutrition,  and  to  elimi- 
nate lack  of  economic  productivity  due  to 
hunger. 

Whereas  such  food  supplies  must  come 
from  production  both  in  the  countries 
which  are  net  exporters  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  and  also  from  in- 


creased food  production  in  food-deficit 
countries  in  the  developing  world; 

Whereas  development  assistance  in  the 
form  of  food  can  be  productively  used  to  al- 
leviate hunger  and  msJnutrition  among  im- 
poverished people  and  also  as  a  resource  to 
promote  improvements  in  local  agriculture, 
health,  sanitation,  education,  environmental 
sustalnability  and  basic  infrastructure; 

Whereas  private  voluntary  groups,  other 
nongovernmental  organizations,  and  inter- 
national organizations  have  experience  in 
the  design  and  successful  administration  of 
projects  using  food  assistance  for  develop- 
ment-related projects  and  for  emergency 
reUef; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  demon- 
strated a  sustained  commitment  to  making 
food  available  for  development  and  relief 
purposes  through  the  Public  Law  480  Food 
for  Peace  and  other  food  donation  pro- 
grams, totaling  $41,000,000,000  in  gross 
value  between  1954  and  1988; 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  to  encourage  cooperation  among 
the  bUateral  aid  programs  of  various  donor 
governments  and  intemational  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  World  Pood  Programme  in 
pursuit  of  hunger  alleviation  and  related  de- 
velopmental goals; 

Whereas  the  Japanese  commitment  to 
double  its  official  development  assistance 
from  $25,000,000,000  between  1983  and  1987 
to  $50,000,000,000  between  1988  and  1992 
and  to  provide  a  larger  proportion  of  its  aid 
programs  as  grants  will  make  Japan  the 
largest  net  bilateral  development  assistance 
donor; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  interest  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Japan  to  promote  hunger 
alleviation,  sustainable  economic  growth 
and  political  democracies  in  developing  na- 
tions; 

Whereas  Japan  has  barriers  to  the  impor- 
tant of  certain  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  products,  such  as  rice; 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  lack  of  progress 
on  negotiating  reduced  barriers  to  many 
United  States  commodities  which  would  be 
highly  competitive  in  an  open  Japanese 
market; 

Whereas  many  Japanese  barriers  to 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  remain  because  they  are  politically 
and  culturally  sensitive; 

Whereas  it  is  also  in  the  interest  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Japan  to  reduce  bilat- 
eral trade  tensions  between  the  two  nations, 
ptuticularly  in  the  area  of  agricultural 
trade:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States'  agricultural 
production  capabilities  and  Japan's  finan- 
cial capabilities  are  complementary  factors 
that  must  be  coordinated  for  dramatic 
global  progress  to  be  made  in  reducing  pre- 
ventable deaths  from  hunger-related  causes 
during  the  next  decade:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
Intemational  Development  to  encourage 
the  (jrovemment  of  Japan  to  use  a  portion 
of  its  increased  foreign  assistance  funds  to 
significantly  increase  the  availability  of 
intemational  food  aid  supplies  through  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  channels  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  world's  hungry  people; 

(2)  Japanese  aid  resources  could  be  chan- 
neled to  finance,  directly  or  indirectly,  long- 
term  contracts  to  purchase  and  deliver  com- 
modities from  the  United  States  and  devel- 
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oping country  agricultural  producers  as  do- 
nations to  nongovernmental  or  internation- 
al organizations  for  use  in  hunger  allevi- 
ation projects  with  developmental  results; 

(3)  during  the  duration  of  any  such  long- 
term  contractual  agreement,  such  purchases 
of  food  and  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  produced  In  the  United  States 
which  are  purchased  by  the  Govenmient  of 
Japan  for  donation  and  delivery  to  interna- 
tional hunger  relief  programs  should  be 
considered  as  the  equivalent  of  Increased 
importation  into  Japan  of  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  such  product  for  the  purposes  of 
United  States  Trade  Law  in  cases  where  this 
would  be  of  advantage  to  Japan; 

(4)  during  the  time  period  of  any  such 
Japanese  purchases  from  the  United  States, 
the  value  of  United  States  Government  pur- 
chases of  the  same  commodities  for  use  in 
food  aid  programs  under  Public  Law  480 
should  be  maintained  at  no  less  than  fiscal 
year  1989  levels;  and 

(5)  the  commodities  purchased  under  this 
program  should  be  donated  to  organizations 
equipped  to  ensure  that  the  food  will  be 
available  only  to  projects  that  meet  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

(A)  The  use  of  the  food  will  either  be  posi- 
tive or  neutral  in  Its  impact  on  the  incomes 
of  local  agricultural  producers  in  the  recipi- 
ent nation; 

(B)  The  food  will  be  targeted  for  use  in 
improving  the  nutritional  status  of  impover- 
ished and  malnourished  people. 

(C)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
food  will  be  used  in  such  programs  as  food- 
for-work,  school  feeding,  or  other  programs 
resulting  in  improved  smallholder  agricul- 
tural productivity,  health,  sanitation,  envi- 
ronmental sustainability,  education  or  basic 
Infrastructure  as  well  as  Improved  nutrition. 
Allowance  should  also  be  made  for  the 
monetizatlon  of  up  to  25  percent  of  the  food 
donated  for  any  particular  project,  subject 
to  the  three  conditions  listed  above. 


THE  COUNTRY  WATTS  FOR  AN- 
SWERS FROM  CLEAN  COAL 
TECHNOLOGY 

(Mr.  POSHARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  coal  miners  in  my  district  and 
in  areas  across  the  country  are  waiting 
to  go  back  to  work.  Industry  in  this 
country  is  waiting  for  answers  to  the 
questions  posed  by  high-sulfur  coal. 
And  conmiunities  dependent  on  the 
business  produced  by  these  sectors  of 
our  economy  are  waiting  for  revival. 
And  what  are  they  waiting  on? 

Well,  if  you  listen  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  they're  waiting  in 
part  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  others  to  get  their  acts  together 
and  get  on  with  the  business  of  clean- 
coal  research. 

The  GAO  recently  reported  on  four 
demonstration  projects  funded  in 
large  part  by  DOE  which  are  so  far 
behind  schedule  the  Department  can't 
estimate  when  they  might  be  done. 

The  projects  are  beset  with  any 
nimiber  of  problems.  It  reads  like  a 
laundry  list  of  bureaucracy  and  red- 


tape.  Difficulties  in  getting  environ- 
mental permits  when  faced  with  eco- 
nomic problems.  Difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing private  financing,  or  in  finding 
buyers  for  the  energy.  And  finally 
problems  of  coordination  between  the 
various  groups  participating  in  the 
project,  problems  complying  with  envi- 
ronmental requirements  and  the  need 
to  cut  costs. 

These  four  projects  are  notable  be- 
cause they  have  the  highest  rate  of 
Federal  money.  Mr.  Keith  Fultz,  a 
GAO  energy  expert,  says  he  wonders 
if  because  they  have  the  most  Federal 
money  if  that  means  their  commit- 
ment isn't  as  great.  I  wonder  too. 

I  wonder  about  the  future  of  dis- 
tricts like  mine  where  unemployment 
in  the  coal  fields  runs  almost  beyond 
the  Imagination,  where  mines  are 
working  at  half  the  work  force  they 
once  did  and  people  are  leaving  In 
search  of  something  better  or  holding 
on  to  the  hope  that  things  will  get 
better.  Where  do  they  draw  this  hope 
from?  First,  from  their  families,  where 
coal  mining  Is  a  tradition  and  an  hon- 
ored profession.  Second,  they  draw  it 
from  a  belief  in  the  way  of  life  we 
enjoy  in  this  country,  where  someone 
with  the  willingness  to  try  and  with  a 
little  help  can  make  a  difference. 
That's  what  many  of  them  see  in 
clean-coal  technology,  an  answer  lying 
In  wait  for  the  right  combination  of 
brainpower  and  willpower.  That  they 
have  to  keep  waiting  aggravates  and 
disappoints  them,  and  I  share  their 
feeling. 

I  look  around  my  district  and  see 
towns  that  once  bustled  with  activity 
now  struggling  to  hang  on.  "Their  de- 
pendence on  coal  mining  and  the  eco- 
nomic activity  It  creates  Is  Impossible 
to  miss,  and  although  we  can  encour- 
age diversification  and  alternatives  to 
this  lifestyle,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
vast  resources  which  lie  underground 
waiting  to  be  discovered.  The  coal  is 
plentiful,  there's  no  argument  about 
that.  We  have  the  work  force  and  the 
means  to  bring  it  from  the  earth.  No 
one  can  argue  that  relying  more  on  a 
domestic  resource  would  not  improve 
our  balaaice  of  trade,  reduce  our  reli- 
ance on  foreign  energy,  and  give  hope 
and  opportunity  to  millions  of  working 
Americans.  Our  only  su-gument  seems 
to  be  with  bringing  the  research  and 
technology  on  line  to  make  it  all 
happen. 

My  colleagues,  we  are  spending  mil- 
lions on  clean  coal  technology,  looking 
for  answers  that  will  help  solve  our  en- 
vironmental and  economic  problems  at 
the  same  time.  We  must  In  all  fairness 
applaud  the  joint  ventures  between 
Government  and  private  industry. 
That  partnership  is  critical  to  bringing 
this  research  out  of  the  lab  and  into 
the  marketplace.  We  should  not  be 
critical  of  the  alliance,  but  we  must  be 
watchful,  and  if  need  be  critical,  when 
the  projects  which  hold  such  promise 


fall  so  far  behind  we  can't  even  predict 
when  their  work  will  be  ready. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  currently  con- 
sidering measures  to  limit  the  effects 
of  acid  rain,  and  although  it  remains 
to  many  unproven,  some  establish  a 
link  between  burning  high  sulphur 
coal  and  acid  rain.  As  we  move  In  this 
direction  we  must  also  include  f  imdlng 
for  clean  coal  research.  "The  Federal 
Government  has  a  distinct  and  Impor- 
tant role  in  promoting  the  research 
and  application  of  technology  of  clean 
coal.  I  hoi>e  the  delays  I  am  bringing 
to  your  attention  today,  which  are  not 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  product  but 
rather  the  process,  do  not  preclude  us 
from  aggressively  searching  for  an- 
swers in  the  future. 

The  country  is  waiting,  and  growing 
Impatient  with  the  length  of  the  wait. 

I  wish  to  enter  this  recent  Associat- 
ed Press  account  of  the  story  and  ray 
remarks  today  for  the  Rbcoro. 

OAO  Report  Sever  or  Nnn:  Clear  Coal 
Projects  Berird  Schedule 

(By  ELatherine  Rizzo) 

Washirgtor.— Four  of  the  nine  clean  coal 
technology  projects  financed  by  the  federal 
government  are  so  far  behind  schedtile  the 
Energy  Department  can't  estimate  when 
they  might  be  done. 

Three  other  projects  have  experienced 
less  serious  delays,  according  to  the  depart- 
ment and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

But  in  testimony  Thursday  before  a 
House  subcommittee  looking  into  whether 
the  money  can  be  put  to  better  use,  GAO 
energy  expert  Keith  Pultz  said  it  is  too  soon 
to  tell  whether  the  delays  "will  affect  the 
timing  of  the  commercial  availability  of  the 
clean  coal  technologies." 

The  government,  utilities  and  other  pri- 
vate industries  are  sharing  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping new  ways  of  burning  coal  so  the  plen- 
tiful fuel  can  provide  more  power  with  less 
pollution. 

Gasses  from  coal-bumlng  power  plants 
help  cause  both  acid  rain  and  the  green- 
house effect,  or  overall  wanning  of  the 
globe. 

In  his  report  to  the  Energy  and  Power 
Subcommittee,  Fultz  blamed  coordination, 
equipment  and  financing  problems  for 
delays  in  demonstration  projects  that  ac- 
count for  about  $8  million  of  the  $42  million 
spent  so  far  by  the  federal  government. 

Four  clean  coal  technology  projects  "are 
in  trouble  at  this  point,"  he  said. 

Ohio  Ontario  C^ean  P\iels  Inc.'s  coal-oU 
coprocessing  project  at  Warren,  Ohio  was 
about  13  months  off  track  because  of  diffi- 
culty in  getting  environmental  permits 
when  it  experienced  economic  problems. 
The  Energy  Department  could  not  provide 
new  estimates  for  when  the  project  might 
be  completed. 

Energy  International  Inc.'s  underground 
coal  gasification  project  at  Rawlings,  Wyo., 
has  postponed  its  completion  date  by  IS 
months  because  the  company  has  been 
unable  to  get  private  financing. 

M.W.  Kellogg  Co.'s  advanced  coal  gasifica- 
tion project  proposed  for  New  York  is  nine 
months  off  schedule  because  of  problems 
finding  buyers  for  the  power  the  project 
would  generate. 

Energy  and  Environment  Research 
Corp.'s  gas  rebuming  project  was  delayed 
for  a  year  because  of  problems  coordinating 
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with  utilities  pvtlcipating  in  the  project, 
complying  with  environmental  requirements 
>  and  needed  coet-cuttin«  measures. 

The  OAO  is  concerned  that  the  clean  coal 
demonstration  projects  having  the  most  dif- 
ficulty are  the  ones  in  which  the  federal 
government  has  agreed  to  pick  up  a  large 
share  of  the  costs.  Pultz  said. 

"These  four  projects  have  the  highest 
rate  of  federal  money."  he  said.  "You 
wonder  If  because  they  have  less  non-feder- 
al money  that  that  somehow  means  their 
commitment  isn't  as  great." 

J.  Allen  Wampler.  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment's assistant  secretary  for  Fossil  Energy, 
said  decisions  on  the  future  of  those 
projects  are  expected  by  June  30. 

Wampler  conceded  the  clean  coal  pro- 
gram's results  so  far  "are  mixed  with  both 
progress  and  problems." 

However,  the  agency  learned  a  lot  in  the 
first  round  of  the  program  and  will  apply 
those  lessons  as  it  continues,  he  told  the 
congressional  panel. 

"We  did  not  require  a  great  deal  of  finan- 
cial Information  (from  project  sponsors) 
which  most  certainly  was  a  mistake."  he 
said. 

Both  the  OAO  and  the  Eiiergy  Depart- 
ment said  they  don't  have  those  kinds  of 
worries  about  the  largest  amount  of  money 
spent  so  far— $25  million  on  a  demonstra- 
tion project  in  Brilliant,  Ohio. 

The  federal  government's  total  share  of 
that  project  has  been  set  at  $60  million,  and 
though  it  has  fallen  seven  months  behind 
achediile,  a  $10  million  cost  overrun  Is  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  sponsoring  utility,  the 
OAO  report  said. 

"That  project  has  slipped  a  little  in  time 
but  is  sound,"  Wampler  said. 

Pultz  agreed  a  seven-month  delay  is  not 
out  of  line  considering  the  size  of  the  en- 
deavor at  the  American  Electric  Power  Serv- 
ice Corp.  facility. 

Pultz  also  told  the  panel  that  efforts  to 
impose  new  tougher  limits  on  smokestack 
pollution  could  have  a  big  effect  on  the 
long-term  clean  coal  technology  projects. 

If  Congress  forces  power  plants  to  lower 
emissions  levels  before  the  new  technologies 
are  ready  for  widespread  commercial  use, 
power  plants  would  be  forced  to  put  their 
money  into  the  pollution  control  devices 
that  are  available  now.  he  said. 

The  nine  projects  examined  by  OAO  were 
the  first  financed  by  the  clean  coal  pro- 
gram, which  later  was  reorganized  under  an 
agreement  with  Canada. 

As  part  of  the  reorganization,  the  United 
States  agreed  that  the  second  round  of 
clean  coal  financing  would  favor  projects 
that  would  reduce  acid  rain.  DOE  expects  to 
■ign  agreements  for  16  new  projects  by  Oc- 
tober for  about  $537  mUlion  in  federal  aid 
and  $800  million  in  private  funds. 

The  federal  government  has  made  a  long- 
lange  $2.5  billion  commitment  to  the  clean 
ooal  program. 

Taxpayers  in  coal-rich  Ohio  are  helping 
that  state's  programs  with  a  $100  million 
boDdlaaue. 


UMI 


WHAT  IS  AN  ASSAULT  WEAPON? 

(lir.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)  

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  is  being  hoodwinked 
by  the  antigun  crowd. 


Hoodwinked  into  thinking  that  semi- 
automatic firearms  are  responsible  for 
drug  murders. 

Hoodwinked  into  believing  that 
semiautomatic  firearms  are  evil  Instru- 
ments used  to  kill  school  children. 

Hoodwinked  into  believing  that  if  we 
outlaw  semiautomatic  firearms  we  will 
cure  the  drug  problem. 

Hoodwinked  into  believing  that  we 
wiU  cure  the  Nation  of  the  Judicial  ills 
that  plague  the  system  and  that 
should  put  and  keep  criminals  behind 
bars. 

Hoodwinked  by  the  antigun  crowd 
using  emotionalism  of  the  moment  to 
do  away  with  legitimate  and  safe  semi- 
automatic firearms. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  17. 

1989] 

What  Is  ah  "Assault  Weapoi»*7 

Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum  is  pushing  the 
"Assault  Weapon  Control  Act  of  1989." 
which  would  forbid  law-abiding  Americans 
from  buying  semiautomatic  firearms  de- 
fined as  "assault  weapons."  He  says  he 
wants  to  keep  semlautomatics  out  of  the 
hands  of  drug  lords  and  murderers  like  Pat- 
rick Purdy,  the  convict  who  sprayed  a 
Stockton,  Calif.,  schoolyard  with  semiauto- 
matic gunfire,  killing  five  children.  But  his 
bill  won't  stop  these  crimes.  It  would  re- 
strict private  ownership  of  an  entire  class  of 
firearms  without  addressing  the  most  glar- 
ing weakness  in  present  gun-control  laws, 
which  is  that  hardened  criminals  serve  no 
time  for  their  gun  crimes. 

The  bill  seems  reasonable,  banning  guns 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger  might  use  in  movies 
like  "The  Terminator";  the  AK-47,  the 
MAC-10,  the  "Street  Sweeper"  riot-control 
shotgun  and  others.  It  would  require  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Pirearms  to 
register  all  "assault  weapons"  and  demand 
that  prospective  buyers  submit  to  BATP  a 
mug  shot,  fingerprints  and  signed  approval 
from  the  local  police  chief.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires the  police  to  confiscate  all  detach- 
able, more-than-10-round  ammunition  clips. 

But  what  appears  reasonable  often  isn't, 
like  the  bill's  circular  definition  of  assault 
weapons:  "all  other  semiautomatic  firearms 
which  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  consultation  with  the  At- 
torney General,  to  be  assault  weapons." 

Since  all  semlautomatics  are  "substantial- 
ly identical, "  to  use  the  bill's  language,  all 
firearms  using  this  100-year-old  technology 
could  be  defined  as  "assault  weapons. "  Yet 
the  BATF  says  there  is  no  real  definition  of 
"assault  weapon"  and  that  Purdy  used  "a 
semiautomatic  that,  except  for  its  deadly 
military  appearance,  is  no  different  from 
other  semiautomatic  rifles." 

Enforcing  the  Metzenbaum  bill  would  be  a 
nightmare.  Most  semiautomatic  owners 
keep  5-  or  lO-shot  clips  that  don't  carry 
serial  numbers  or  other  identification.  Since 
Americans  own  20-30  million  semlautoma- 
tics. the  police  might  have  to  round  up  as 
many  as  100  million  clips. 

The  bill  also  offers  the  false  promise  that 
it  will  cut  down  on  mayhem  in  our  midst. 
The  fact  is  that  "assault  weapons"  aren't 
used  In  very  many  crimes.  In  1987,  only  4 
percent  of  homicides  nationwide  were  com- 
mitted with  rifles  of  any  kind,  and  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  In  1987,  only  one  murder  was 
committed  with  a  rifle— a  huge  class  of  fire- 
arms ranging  from  .22-caliber  guns  to  high- 
powered,  big-game  rifles  to  Uzis  and  AK- 
47a 


Despite  common  perceptions  to  the  con- 
trary, many  semiautomatic  firearms  really 
are  used  for  hunting,  and  In  giving  BATP 
the  power  to  ban  them,  the  bill  would 
punish  sportsmen  rather  than  drug  lords.  If 
Mr.  Metzenbaum  wants  to  curb  the  Patrick 
Purdys  among  us,  he  ought  to  address  our 
real  gun-control  problem,  which  is  that  we 
don't  even  lock  away  the  gun-toting  crimi- 
nals we  catch. 


a  1650 


MAYBE   IT   IS  TIME   FOR  US  TO 
CHANGE  DIRECTION.  WE 

SHOULD  ENCOURAGE  SAVINGS 
RATHER  THAN  PENALIZING 
THEM 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  North  Carolina).  Under  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzin]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  tax  day  in  America.  Yesterday 
was  the  deadline  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  file  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  our  voluntary  reporting 
system. 

Some  interesting  things  happened 
on  yesterday.  Yesterday,  while  adults 
all  over  America  were  filing  their 
taxes,  young  adults  were  likewise  in 
many  instances  filing  their  first  IRS 
form. 

My  daughter  was  one  of  them.  My 
daughter  is  18  years  old,  she  is  a  stu- 
dent at  LSU.  she  is  a  first-year  income 
earner  and  filed  her  first  income  tax. 

This  last  year  my  daughter  earned 
$2,700  in  income  working  at  a  part- 
time  job  in  Baton  Rouge. 

Now  the  good  news  for  my  daughter 
was  that  in  our  Internal  Revenue  Code 
we  allow  young  people  such  as  her  to 
earn  up  to  $3,000  without  having  to 
pay  income  taxes  on  that  $3,000. 

So  the  good  news  she  discovered 
when  she  filed  the  return  was  that  she 
owed  no  Federal  income  taxes  on  the 
amount  of  money  she  earned. 

The  bad  news  was  that  she  discov- 
ered that  on  the  some  $60  she  had 
earned  as  interest  on  her  savings, 
which  her  father  had  encouraged  her 
to  accumulate,  she  owed  a  tax.  She 
asked  me,  "Dad,  what  kind  of  a  mes- 
sage is  this?  I  thought  you  wanted  me 
to  save  money.  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment telling  me  it  doesn't  want  me  to 
save  money?  Had  I  not  had  that  sav- 
ings account  and  not  earned  that  in- 
terest on  that  savings  account,  but 
spent  that  money,  instead,  I  would 
have  not  had  a  tax  liability." 

I  said,  "Kristie,  you  are  right.  There 
are  some  mixed  signals  here,  Kristie." 

Maybe  it  is  time  we  in  the  Congress 
take  heed  of  the  fact  that  we  have  cre- 
ated some  mixed  signals  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

Newsweek  magazine.  I  think  it  was 
March  12,  published  an  article  about 
our  Tax  Code  and  spoke  about  how, 
indeed,  we  ought  to  line  up  our  income 
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and  our  expenses  as  best  to  avoid 
taxes  legitimately  as  regards  our  chil- 
dren. In  that  article  there  was  a  state- 
ment that  Congress  must  hate  chil- 
dren who  save  money.  They  cited  the 
very  same  example  I  Just  gave  you 
about  my  yoimg  daughter. 

The  point  being  that  for  a  long  time 
in  America  we  have  built  a  Tax  Code 
that  discourages  citizens  from  saving 
money.  We  penalize  people  when  they 
do  what  fathers  and  mothers  try  to  do 
with  their  children,  encourage  them  to 
save  money. 

We,  instead,  encourage  people  to  ac- 
cumulate debt.  We  give  deductions  for 
interest  on  houses,  we  give  deductions 
for  interest  accumulated  for  business 
purposes.  We  even  still  allow  some  per- 
sonal interest  deductions  in  the  Tax 
Code  although  we  are  gradually  phas- 
ing those  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  some  one 
saves  money  we  tax  It.  In  the  case  of 
my  young  daughter  we  tax  it  even 
though  we  do  not  tax  her  income. 

Something  is  wrong  with  that  kind 
of  a  signal.  Maybe  it  is  the  reason  that 
of  all  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world  Americans  save  less  of  their  dis- 
posable income  than  anyone  else. 
Maybe  it  is  the  reason  that  our  rate  of 
savings  has  declined  to  a  dismal  2V^ 
percent  this  year.  Maybe  it  is  the 
reason  why  other  industrialized  na- 
tions the  rate  of  savings  in  Prance,  for 
example,  is  something  like  9  percent. 
Germany  something  like  12  to  15.  in 
Japan  something  like  22  to  28  percent, 
in  Taiwan  34  percent. 

Maybe  there  is  a  reason  those  na- 
tions are  accumulating  savings,  so 
much  that  they  are  now  providing  cap- 
ital to  America,  so  much  so  that  Japan 
and  Germany  have  literally  become 
the  Standard  &  Poors  of  America  de- 
ciding whether  our  credit  is  good;  so 
much  so  that  we  have  become  the  big- 
gest debtor  nation  in  the  world;  so 
much  so  that  our  savings  rate  is  so  low 
In  America  that  interest  rates  are  be- 
ginning to  rise  dramatically  again. 

Maybe  it  is  time  for  us  to  change  di- 
rection. Maybe  it  is  time  for  us  in 
America  to  say  to  Americans  instead 
of  penalizing  you  for  saving  we  are 
going  to  encourage  you. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  plan  on  the 
books  that  goes  so  far  as  to  match  the 
first  $600  of  savings  that  a  person  will 
accimiulate  in  savings.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  go  that  far. 

But  I  am  suggesting  that  it  is  time  in 
America  for  us  to  say  that  as  a  general 
principle  we  will  encourage  our  citi- 
zens to  save  money  by  not  taxing  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  interest 
earned  on  those  savings  accounts. 

So  I  have  offered  a  bill  today.  H.R. 
2021,  called  the  Save,  America  Act. 
Save.  America,  it  might  just  be  able  to 
do  it  if  you  think  about  what  it  could 
do.  This  bill  would  for  the  first  time 
provide   for  Americans  the   right  to 


save  money  and  to  earn  interest  tax 
free  on  those  accoimts. 

How  does  it  work? 

Pirst  of  all  it  targets  those  savings 
accounts  to  our  troubled  S<&L's  and 
other  federally  insured  accounts  at 
banks  and  credit  unions.  It  says  in 
effect  to  every  taxpaying  citizen  that 
if  you  are  willing  to  begin  accumulat- 
ing money  on  your  account  we  will 
give  you  up  to  $5,000  of  tax-free  inter- 
est on  accounts  you  invest  in  federally 
insured  banks  and  S&L's  and  credit 
unions  provided  you  Invest  them  in 
passbook  savings,  the  low-interest- 
yielding  accounts  that  have  formed 
the  basis  of  much  of  our  low-interest 
money  for  housing  in  America. 

H.R.  2021,  I  invite  the  other  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  it,  I  invite  America's 
attention  to  it,  the  Save,  America  Act, 
the  first  attempt  to  give  Americans 
the  incentive  to  save  in  cur  troubled 
Pederal  savings  and  loans,  insured 
banks,  and  credit  unions.  Join  with 
me,  if  you  will,  to  provide  this  incen- 
tive not  only  to  my  daughter  Kristie 
but  to  all  Americans  to  begin  building 
savings  accounts  in  our  great  Nation. 

The  text  of  H.R.  2021  is  as  follows: 
H.R. 2021 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  CONGRESSIONAL  FIND- 
INGS AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Save,  America  Act  of  1989". 

(b)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  at  alarming  rates,  depositors  are  flee- 
ing ailing  federally  insured  savings  and 
loans,  compounding  the  challenge  to  save 
Insolvent  and  marginally  solvent  thrifts  by 
threatening  even  the  strongest  elements  of 
the  industry; 

(2)  the  decline  in  the  national  savings  rate 
from  the  mid  1970's  level  of  7.9  percent  to 
the  1985-1987  rate  of  2.1  percent  increases 
the  risk  of  recession  and  ultimately  adverse- 
ly affects  growth  in  the  standard  of  living; 

(3)  taxation  of  interest  earnings  on  sav- 
ings accounts  penalizes  those  who  choose  to 
save  for  their  future; 

(4)  because  of  the  borrowing  which  is  nec- 
essary to  fund  the  growing  Pederal  budget 
deficit,  the  Pederal  Government  is  absorb- 
ing an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  funds 
available  in  the  credit  markets  which  de- 
creases the  amount  of  such  funds  which  are 
available  to  the  American  consumer  and  in- 
creases the  rates  of  Interest  at  which  any 
such  funds  are  made  available;  and 

(5)  the  United  States  has  had.  in  recent 
years,  the  lowest  per  capita  rate  of  personal 
savings  among  the  world's  industrial  nations 
and  the  lowest  rate  of  personal  savings  by 
the  average  American  since  1949. 

(c)  Congressional  Purposes.- The  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  minimize  the  amount  of  Pederal 
funds  necessary  for  the  savings  and  loan 
rescue  through  encouraging  the  infusion  of 
private  funds  into  savings  accounts  in  feder- 
ally insured  financial  institutions;  and 

(2)  to  increase  both  the  national  savings 
rate  and  the  level  of  available  private  cap- 
ital for  Investment,  through  a  tax  incentive 


for  savings  in  federally  Insured  low  yielding 
passbook  accounts. 

SEC.  2.  INTEREST  EARNED  ON  CERTAIN  PASSBOOK 
SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS  EXCLUDED  FROM 
GROSS  INCOME  OF  THE  TAXPAYER. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  128  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  inter- 
est on  certain  savings  certificates)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  128.  INTEREST  ON  PASSBOOK  SAVINGS  AC- 
COUNTS IN  FEDERALLY  INSURED  IN- 
STITUTIONS, 

"(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, gross  income  does  not  include  the 
amount  received  or  accrued  during  the  tax- 
able year  as  qualified  interest. 

"(b)  Maxiicum  Dollar  Amount.— The  ag- 
gregate amount  excludable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  $5,000  ($10,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
return). 

"(c)  Defin iTiows.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  QuALinED  INTEREST.— The  term  'quali- 
fied interest'  means  amounts  earned  as  in- 
terest (whether  or  not  such  amounts  are 
designated  as  interest)  on  amounts  on  de- 
posit in  a  passbook  savings  account  in  a 
qualified  institution. 

"(2)  Passbook  savings  account.— The 
term  'passbook  savings  account'  means  any 
account  which  is  established,  pursuant  to  a 
written  agreement,  in  a  statement,  book- 
entry,  or  other  form  and  into  which  deposits 
are  made  (or  any  other  form  of  deposit 
which  is  represented  by  a  transferable  or 
nontransferable,  or  a  negotiable  or  nonne- 
gotiable,  certificate,  instriiment.  passbook, 
statement,  or  other  document  and  which 
may  be  withdrawn  only  upon  presentation 
of  any  such  document)  to  the  extent  that, 
with  rest>ect  to  any  deposit  into  such  ac- 
count (or  any  such  deposit)— 

"(A)  the  rate  of  interest  on  such  deposit 
for  any  period  between  consecutive  auctions 
of  52-week  Treasury  bills  does  not  exceed 
the  average  investment  yield  for  the  first  of 
such  auctions  reduced  by  3  percentage 
p)oints,  and 

"(B)  no  limitation  is  imposed  on  the 
amount,  time,  or  manner  of  such  deposit,  or 
any  withdrawal  of  such  deposit,  other  than 
any  limitation  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to 
any  act  of  Congress. 

"(3)  Qualified  institution.— The  term 
'qualified  Institution'  means— 

"(A)  a  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581). 

"(B)  a  mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative 
bank,  domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  other  savings  institution  chartered 
and  supervised  as  a  savings  and  loan  or  simi- 
lar institution  under  Pederal  or  State  law, 
or 

"(C)  a  credit  union, 
the  deposits  or  accounts  In  which  are  in- 
sured under  Pederal  law." 

(b)  Technical  and  Contorminc  Amxnd- 
MENT.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section  265(a)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  to 
purchase  or  carry  any  certificate  to  the 
extent  the  interest  on  such  certificate  is  ex- 
cludable under  section  128"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  to  purchase  shares  or  make 
deposits  the  interest  on  which  is  qualified 
interest  (as  defined  in  section  128(c)(1))  to 
the  extent  such  interest  is  excludable  from 
gross  income  under  section  128". 

(c)  (Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  III  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  such  C(xle  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  128  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 
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"Sec  138.  Interest  on  pusbook  savings  ac- 
counts In  federally  Insured  In- 
stitutions." 
(d)    EPFBcnvK    DATS.— Tbe    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31. 1989. 


UMI 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE PHILLIP  H. 
WEAVER.  OP  NEBRASKA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereoter] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saddened  to  inform  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  of  the  death  of  one  of 
the  former  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Former  Congress- 
man Phillip  H.  Weaver,  of  Falls  City, 
NE,  passed  away  Simday  afternoon. 

It  is  eq?eci&Uy  poignant  for  me  to 
make  this  announcement  since  Mr. 
Weaver  held  the  seat  in  Congress  that 
I  now  occupy.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1954  as  a 
Republican  from  Nebraska's  First 
Congressional  District  and  served  hon- 
orably until  1963.  Actually,  he  was 
elected  from  the  old  First  District  that 
covered  much  of  the  State  south  of 
the  Platte  River  when  the  SUte  had 
four  House  districts.  He  lost  that  seat 
only  as  a  result  of  redistricting  when 
he  and  another  Republican  colleague 
were  placed  in  the  same  district. 

While  in  Congress  Mr.  Weaver 
served  on  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee where  he  served  on  its  important 
Subcommittee  on  Defense.  Each  of 
these  committees  offered  Representa- 
tive Phil  Weaver  the  opportunity  to 
serve  both  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents and  the  national  interest. 

After  leaving  Congress.  Mr.  Weaver 
held  a  series  of  high  posts  in  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidents.  He  was  a  spe- 
cial assistant  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture during  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  and  re- 
mained during  part  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
mlnistratloiL 

In  1973  he  retired  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  return  to  his  home  in 
Falls  City.  He  returned  to  Nebraska  to 
resume  his  family's  business  interests. 
In  1975  he  received  an  appointment  to 
the  Nebraska  Liquor  Control  Commis- 
sion which  he  chaired  for  4  years. 

Phil  Weaver  represented  the  best  of 
Nebraslta  traditions  and  values.  He 
was  bom  and  raised  in  Falls  City.  He 
learned  to  respect  the  importance  of 
government  and  public  service  early  in 
his  life.  His  father.  Arthur  J.  Weaver, 
served  as  Governor  of  Nebraska  in 
1929  and  1930.  His  grandfather,  A.J. 
Weaver,  served  in  Congress  in  the 
1880's. 

Upon  graduating  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Nebraska  in  1942.  and  receiving 


an  ROTC  commission  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  Phil  Weaver  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  World  War  II.  He  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  his  mili- 
tary service  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieuterumt  colonel  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve Forces. 

Throughout  his  professional  and 
public  life,  Mr.  Weaver  was  identified 
with  organizations  and  activities  that 
sought  to  promote  Nebraska  and  im- 
prove the  lives  of  the  people  he  served 
so  well.  He  will  be  burled  with  full 
military  honors  tomorrow,  April  19, 
1989.  in  his  home  community  of  Falls 
City,  NE.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of 
43  years,  Betty  Jane  Burner  Weaver, 
five  sons,  a  brother,  two  sisters,  and 
seven  grandchildren. 

Well-done  distinguished  former  col- 
league Phillip  H.  Weaver!  Thank  you 
for  your  dedicated  public  service.  You 
made  a  difference  for  the  better  in 
your  community,  State,  and  Nation. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing this  fine  man  but  I  know  that  the 
citizens  of  Falls  City,  Richardson 
County,  and  southeast  Nebraska  held 
him  in  high  esteem.  He  served  them 
honorably  and  well  in  Washington, 
DC.  but  returned  home  to  southeast 
Nebraska  in  1973  where  he  lived  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  will  be  missed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  My  sincere  con- 
dolences are  extended  to  his  wife  and 
family. 


[Mrs.  BES'TTLEY  addressed  the 
House.  Her  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  Extensions  of  RemarlEs.l 


D  1700 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anwxwzio)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

[Mr.  ANNUNZIO  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jones  1  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
or>e  of  ttie  first  gentternen  I  met  \Mt)en  I  came 
to  the  Congress  in  1966  was  Turner  Robert- 
son, wfK}  was  at  that  time,  chief  page.  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  importance  of  tfiis  position  at 
that  time,  txrt  later,  due  to  subsequent  events, 
it  proved  to  be  a  nrtost  vital  position,  to  protect 
the  prestige  arxi  dignity  of  the  U.S.  l-louse  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  always  most  courteous 
and  fherxJIy  with  all  tfie  Members  and  their 
staffs,  and  most  helpful  to  me  in  those  early 
days. 

On  Fnday,  April  21,  1989,  Turner  will  cele- 
brate his  80th  birthday,  and  so  along  with  his 
many  friends,  I  wish  him  health  and  happiness 
on  that  day  as  well  as  many  years  to  come. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bknt- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  ad- 
dressed the  House.  His  remarlts  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks.] 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION 
GUARANTEE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Frenzel] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
to^oducing  the  [deficit  Reduction  Guarantee  Act 
to  grant  the  President  enhanced  rescission 
powers  in  the  event  that  Congress  is  ur^able 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  as  required 
urKJer  the  Gramm-Rudman  law.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  would  only  go  into  effect  if  our  na- 
tional debt  increases  above  proscrit>ed  levels, 
would  give  the  President  an  additional  tool  to 
enforce  the  Gramm-Rudman's  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1993. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Gramm-Rudman, 
Congress  has  by  hook  or  by  crook,  by  smoke 
or  by  mirrors,  found  a  way  to  meet — or 
delay— the  required  deficit  targets.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  measures  used  to  meet  the  targets 
and  to  avoid  sequestiation.  have  not  b'anslat- 
ed  into  much  actual  deficit  reduction.  For  ex- 
ample, in  fiscal  year  1989,  CBO  estimates  that 
our  true  deficit  will  be  $1 71  billion,  $34  billion 
above  the  GRH  target. 

The  problem  with  ttie  current  system  of  se- 
questration Is  that  its  power  to  enforce  disap- 
pears after  the  deficit  target  is  met  at  Vne  be- 
ginning  of  the  fiscal  year  Congress  needs  an 
enforcement  mechanism  which,  unlike  se- 
questi'ation,  cannot  be  circumvented  by 
budget  gimmickry  and  supplemental  appro- 
priations bills. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  wouki  pro- 
vide such  an  enforcement  mechanism  by 
making  the  President's  rescission  authority 
contingent  on  the  actual  level  of  Federal  debt 
held  by  the  publk;.  The  GRH  deficit  targets 
are  $136  billion  in  1989,  $100  billion  in  1990, 
$64  billion  In  1991,  $32  billion  in  1992,  and 
zero  in  1 993.  Adding  these  amounts  to  the  ac- 
cumulated public  debt  as  of  fiscal  year  1988 
yiekis  $2,378  trillk>n— the  amount  designated 
in  tf>e  bill  as  the  trigger  for  enhanced  rescis- 
sion autlKXity. 

Once  tfie  designated  level  of  publk:  debt  is 
readied,  this  legislatk>n  wouki  grant  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  rescind  appropriated  budget 
auttiority  by  sending  a  special  message  to  the 
Congress  detailing  each  Item  of  rescission. 
The  rescission  would  automatically  become 
law  unless  Congress  passes,  within  45  days,  a 
resolutk)n  of  disapproval.  The  President  would 
have  the  option  of  vetoing  this  resolution. 

Unlike  current  law  where  Congress  can 
avoki  a  PreskJential  rescission  simply  by  ignor- 
ing it.  this  bill  woukj  force  Congress  to  vote  to 
preserve  rescinded  appropriations.  Fiscal  dis- 
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ctpline  demands  that  if  Congress  cannot  meet 
its  budget  goals,  it  should  not  be  able  to 
stonewall  Presidential  attempts  to  control 
excess  spending. 

Failure  to  reach  our  legally  mandated  goal 
of  a  balanced  budget  by  1993  will  be  a  sure 
indication  that  the  current  balance  of  power 
for  Federal  budgeting  is  inadequate  to  mn  a 
sound  fiscal  policy.  This  legislation  would  pro- 
vide the  President  a  necessary  tool  to  ensure 
that  we  meet  our  own  deficit  reduction  goals. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lantos] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

[Mr.  LANTOS  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.) 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goss)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PRENZEL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pashayak,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  25. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDermott)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lantos,  for  15  minutes  each  day, 
on  April  26  and  27. 


Mr.  Bateman. 

Mr.  RiTTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Blaz. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  INHOFE. 

Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  Shtjmway. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDermott)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Mrazek  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Matusi. 
Mr.  CoELHO. 

McMiLLEN  of  Maryland. 

Ford  of  Michigan. 

Campbell  of  Colorado. 

Vento. 

Richardson. 

Miller  of  California. 

Levine  of  California. 

Yatron. 

Dymally. 

Tauzin. 
Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  GuARiNi. 
Mr.  WoLPE. 
Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  HOCHBRtJECKNER. 
Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Darden  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MrtTME. 

Mr.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Plorio. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimotis  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goss)  to  include  extrane- 
ous materiaL) 

Mr.  Broomfikld  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  DeLay. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Taukk  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Douglas. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Blr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


OATH     OF     OFFICE,     MEMBERS, 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER. 

AND  DELEGATES 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23 
Stat.  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers, Resident  Commissioner,  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  5 
U.S.C.  3331: 
"I,  Jill  L.  Long,  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  and 
defend   the    Constitution   of   the 
United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same  and  that  I  take  this  obli- 
gation freely,  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion; 
and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So 
help  me  (3od." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing  Members,    Resident   Commis- 
sioner, and  Delegates  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2 
U.S.C.  25: 

Hon.  Jill  L.  Long.  Fourth  District, 
Indiana. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

SJ.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989  as  "Older  Americans  Month." 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 
APRIL  25,  1989 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  97  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, the  House  stands  adjourned 
until  12  noon,  Tuesday,  April  25,  1989. 

Thereupon  (at  5  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  97,  the  House  ad- 
journed untU  Tuesday,  April  25,  1989, 
at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

999.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting  the  national 
defense  stockpile  requirements  report  for 
1989.  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  98h-5:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1000.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  Overhead  Study  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  4332;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1001.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  original  report  of  polit- 
ical contributions  by  Charles  Edgar 
Redman,  of  Florida,  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary-designate 
to  Sweden;  by  Terence  A.  Todman.  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  as  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary-designate  to  Ar- 
gentina, and  meml>ers  of  their  families,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  3944(bK2):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1002.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  a  multiyear  economic  assistance 
program  for  the  Philippines,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1003.  A  letter  from  the  Staff  Assistant. 
UJS.  Commissioner.  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
evaluation  of  the  Commission's  internal 
control    system,    pursuant    to    31    n.S.C. 
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3512<cK3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1004.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commission- 
er, Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  Commission's  internal  control  system, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(cK3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1005.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  the 
tenth  annual  report  of  the  Boards  activities 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1309<b):  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

1006.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Veter- 
ans Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  provisions 
relating  to  refinancing  loans  and  manufac- 
tured housing  loans  to  veterans,  to  modify 
the  procedures  for  the  sale  of  loans  by  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  for  other 
purpooes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

1007.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  Department's  request  for  an  extension 
on  it's  legislative  proposal  to  refine  the 
Medicare  Prospective  Payment  System,  pur- 
suant to  PubUc  Law  99-509,  section  9305(a): 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1008.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cuilture,  transmitting  the  Department's  re- 
quest for  a  6  month  extension  on  it's  find- 
ings concering  reorganization  proiTOsals  to 
improve  management  of  agriculture  interna- 
tional trade  activities  due  April  30,  1989, 
pursuant  to  7  \3S.C.  5214;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1009.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  transfer  administration 
of  bridges  and  causeways  over  navigable 
waters  from  the  Secretary  of  TransporU- 
tion  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  PubUc  Worlcs  and  Transportation  and 
Iferchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJl.  2072.  A  bill  making  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  and 
transfers,  urgent  supplementals,  and  cor- 
recting enrollment  errors  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rep.  101-30.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Am- 
DKKWS.  Mr.  FOCLIKTTA,  Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Smtth  of  Mississippi,  Hi. 
NowAK,  Mr.  ERDREKni,  Mr.  La<k>mab- 
8IMO.  Mr.  Apflkatk,  Mr.  Yooho  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Hayks  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 


EcKART,  Mr.  McCxnwY,  Mr.  Darobm, 

and  Mr.  Stei«holm  ): 
H.R.  2021.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Interest 
earned  on  certain  passbooli  savings  accounts 
shall  be  excluded  from  gross  income  of  the 
taxpayer  as  an  Incentive  to  taxpayers  to  in- 
crease savings  in  local  banks  and  savings  In- 
stitutions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Pramk,  Mr.  Schtj- 
MXR,  Mr.  Berman,  and  Mr.  Fish): 
H.R.  2022.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  cate- 
gories of  nationals  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
nationals  of  Indochina  presumed  to  be  sub- 
ject to  persecution  and  to  provide  for  ad- 
justment to  refugee  status  of  certain  Soviet 
and  Indochinese  parolees:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CONYKRS,    Mr.    HORTOK,    Mr.    GUCK- 
MAif,  Ms.   Kaitur,  Mr.  Spemce.  Mr. 
BERruTER,  Mr.  Stanceland,  Mr.  Gdn- 
DERSON,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Miixcr  of 
Washington,   Mr.   Leath   of   Texas. 
Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  Herky,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.    Cmapmam,    Mr.    Stenholm   Mr. 
LAnoHUH,   Mr.   Walsh,   Mr.   Sarpa- 
UU8,   Mr.   Frank,   Mr.   Garcia.   Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Atkins): 
H.R.  2023.  A  blU  to  limit  the  liability  of 
certain  persons  who,  without  compensation, 
transport  human  organs;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BLAZ: 
H.R.  2024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By     Mr.     CLAY     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Rahall,  and  Mr.  Wise): 
H.R.  2025.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers  and 
performers    in    the    live    performing    arts 
rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act  to 
employers  and  employees  in  similarly  situat- 
ed industries,  to  give  to  such  employers  and 
performers  the  same  rights  given  by  section 
8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers  and  employees 
in  the  construction  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  COELHO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hercbr): 
H.R.  2026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion of  klwlfruit.  peaches,  pears,  nectarines, 
and  plums  that  do  not  comply  with  any 
grade,  size,  quality,  and  maturity  provisions 
of  a  marketing  order  applicable  under  such 
act  to  the  respective  kind  of  fruit  produced 
in  the  United  States  or  with  comparable  re- 
strictions promulgated  under  such  act: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   COOPER   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Fuppo,   Mr.    Gordon,    Mrs.   Lloyd, 
Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see.  Mr.   Harris.   Mr.   Tanner.   Mr. 
QuiLLKN,  and  Mr.  Duncan): 
H.R.  2027.  A  bill  to  provide  that  employ- 
ees of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  who 
are  covered  by  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment shall  not  be  subject  to  any  regulations 
which  take  employee  efficiency  or  perform- 
ance ratings  into  account  in  determining  the 
order  of  retention  of  competing  employees 
in  a  reduction  in  force;  to  the  Conmiltte^  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  C08TELL0  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Clay,  ULt.  Durbin,  Mr.   Gephardt, 

and  BCr.  Poshard): 

H.R.  2028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  May 

17.  1054.  relating  to  the  Jefferson  National 


Expansion  Memorial,  to  elimUiate  the  acre- 
age limitation  on  park  extension,  to  allow 
the  acquisition  of  State  lands  by  means 
other  than  donation,  to  authorize  increased 
funding  for  land  acquisition  for  the  east  St. 
Louis  portion  of  the  memorial,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DeFAZIO: 
H.R.  2029.  A  bUl  to  disallow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  issuing  oil  and  gas 
leases  with  respect  to  a  geographical  area 
located  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast- 
line of  Oregon  and  Washington;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2030.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional   district    Judge    in    the    district    of 
Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Ms.    Schneider,    Ms.    Oakar,    Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mrs.  MoRELLA,  Mrs.  Schroeder.  and 
Mr.  Dymally): 
H.R.  2031.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance to  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women 
of  certain  parcels  of  land  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  2032.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  provide  for 
demonstration  programs  for  Joint  nursing 
undergraduate  education  under  'which  the 
costs  incurred  by  a  hospital  under  such  a 
program  shall  be  allowable  as  reasonable 
costs  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  and  to  clarify  such  title  to  permit  a 
nursing  education  program  operated  by  a 
corporation  under  common  control  with  a 
hospital  to  be  treated  as  approved  educa- 
tional activities  of  such  hospital;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  2033.  A  bill  to  amend  accounting  pro- 
cedures under  section  313  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2034.  A  bUI  to  provide  the  President 
with  enhanced  rescission  authority  at  such 
time  as  the  debt  of  the  U.S.  Government 
held         by  the         public         reaches 

$2,378,000,000,000;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GOODUNG  (for  himself  (by 
request),    Mr.    Bartlett,    and    Mr. 
Tauke): 
H.R.  2035.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  programs 
under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H.R.  2036.  A  bill  to  correct  the  tariff  clas- 
sification of  linear  motion  guides;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr 
McGrath,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Fawell, 
Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Puhsell.  Mr.  Cars 
Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mrs 
Bentley.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Hetner,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
TRAncANT,  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Wolp, 
Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash 
ington.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  CouRTER.  Mr.  Bunning, 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Qoil 
LEN,  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr 
HiLZR.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Em 
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erson, Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Rdsso,  Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN.  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Stddds,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mrs.  Mor- 
ella,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  Coble, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Gilman, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
AuCoin,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Lamtos,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  BoNiOR,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Tor- 
ricelli,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Borski,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Berman,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  Yorlt,  Mr. 
Buechner,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mrs.  Rouke- 
MA,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  Mr.  Price): 
H.R.  2037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  f)ermanent 
the  exclusion  from  gross  income  of  amounts 
paid  for  employee  educational  assistance, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HATCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia): 

H.R.  2038.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  release  a  reversionary  Interest 
In  certain  land  in  Clay  County,  GA;  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  1111- 
,  nois): 
H.R.  2039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  to  Improve  the  delivery 
of  services  to  hard-to-serve  adults  and  to 
youth,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SWIFT: 
H.R.  2040.  A  bill  to  extend  eligibility  for 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  expert  wit- 
ness loan  fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  2041.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  Income  from 
the  sale  of  certain  used  automobiles  to  be 
computed  on  the  installment  sales  method, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONTZ: 
H.R.  2042.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  allow  producers 
to  provide  the  appropriate  county  commit- 
tees with  actual  yields  for  the  1989  and  sub- 
sequent crop  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    JONTZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Atkins): 
H.R.  2043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  collections  of  defaulted 
student  loans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ridge): 
H.R.  2044.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  conduct  pilot  programs 
for  the  provision  of  assisting  animals  to 
quadriplegic  and  hearing-impaired  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gallegly): 
H.R.  2045.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  develop  and  install  a 
flood  warning  system  for  the  Santa  Clara 
River,  Ventura,  and  Los  Angeles  Counties, 
CA;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  2046.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  provide  flood  flight  assistance 
to  the  Ventura  County  Flood  Control  Dis- 
trict with  respect  to  Santa  Paula  Creek, 
Ventura,  CA;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LELAND: 
H.R.  2047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McCANDLESS: 
H.R.  2048.  A  bill  to  amend  section  225  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  to  change 
the  years  in  which  the  Commission  on  Exec- 
utive,   Legislative,    and    Judicial    Salaries 
meets;    to    require    that    pay    adjustments 
under  that  section  be  approved  by  recorded 
vote;  and  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  any 
such  pay  adjustments;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Rules,  and  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MACHTLEY: 
H.R.  2049.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  use 
the  most  current  data  available  in  updating 
the  hospital  wage  level  adjustment  factor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Colorado,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Cos- 
tello,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  McDermott,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Parris,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  PosHARD,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr.  Yatron): 


H.R.  2050.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  coal 
miners  and  their  survivors  to  have  their 
claims  reviewed  under  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
fits Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Traficant): 
H.R.  2051.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  the  la- 
beling of  food  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MRAZEK: 
H.R.  2052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  control  emissions  of  dioxln  from  cer- 
tain resource  recovery  points  and  municipal 
waste   Incinerators;   to  the   Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ORTIZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan, Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Laugh- 
LiN.  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  and  Mr.  Brooks): 
H.R.  2053.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
100-478  to  ensure  the  development  of  effec- 
tive sea  turtle  conservation  regulations  by 
delaying  the  effectiveness  of  certain  regula- 
tions until  after  the  completion  of  a  study 
pertaining    to    such    conservation;    to    the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York: 
H.R.  2054.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  to  authorize 
grants  for  library  and  Information  technolo- 
gy enhancement;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   RHODES   (for  himself,   Mr. 
BiLiRAKis,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.   Bartlett,   Mr.    Bereuter,   Mr. 
Fawell,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Holloway, 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Rohrabacheh,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Nielson 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Grant,   Mr.   Smith   of   Texas.   Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  McCol- 
lum, Mr.  James,  Mr.  McMillan  of 
North    Carolina,    Mr.    Buley,    Mr. 
MooRHEAD,  Mr.  CoMBEST,  Mr.  Sckae- 
FER,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  PEiiti,  and  Mr. 
Michel): 
H.R.  2055.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1086  to  repeal  the  Medi- 
care   supplemental    premium    and    certain 
Medicare  part  B  benefits  added  by  the  Med- 
icare Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of   1988, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cooper): 
H.R.  2056.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  continue  to 
require  geographic  toll  rate  averaging  In  the 
regulation  of  Interstate  long  distance  tele- 
phone rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fish,  and  Mr.  Synar): 
H.R.  2057.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  bankruptcy  code, 
regarding  swap  agreements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
H.R.  2058.  A  bill  to  abrogate  off-reserva- 
tion, usufructuary  rights  of  Indian  tribes  to 
hunt,  fish,  and  gather  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY  (for  himself  Mr. 
KoLBE,      Mr.      Lagomarsino,     Mr. 
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HAitsEif.  Mr.  Rhodbs.  Mrs.  Vccano- 

vicH.  and  Mr.  Hkrger): 
H.R.  2059.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  to  pro- 
vide that  owner-operated  mines  shall  be 
exempt  from  certain  provisions  of  such  act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Education  and  Labor^ 

By   Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York 

(for  herself.  Mr.  DeFazio,  and  Mr. 

Joim>: 
HJl.  2060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
revenue  Code  of  19M  to  deny  the  deduction 
for  any  removal  or  liability  cost  attributable 
to  an  oil  spill  from  a  vessel  in  navigable 
waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    STUDDS   (for    himself.    Mr. 

JoNxs  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Yomio 

of  Alaska,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Carter.  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  Pal- 

Lom,  Mr.  BRERitAii.  and  Mrs.  Un- 

SOKLD): 

H.R.  2061.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Magnuson  F^hery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  through 
fiscal  year  1992:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TAUKE: 
H.R.  2062.  A  bill  to  establish  conditions  to 
be  imposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  protection  of  employees 
in  certain  raU  transactions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TORRES: 
H.R.  2063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  require  incinerators  located  in  nonat- 
tainment  areas  to  pericxlically  reduce  emis- 
sions: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  UNSOELD: 
H.R.  2064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins   Vocational   Education   Act   to   in- 
crease and  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  career  guidance  and 
counseling  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    VENTO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
VOLKMZR.     Mr.     Lacomarsimo,     Mr. 
Marixnex.  and  Mr.  Fuster): 
HH.  2065.  A  bill  to  provide  for  studies  and 
planning  activities  for  improvement  of  trop- 
ical   forest   management,    including    forest 
management  of  insular  areas  and  jurisdic- 
tions and  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Agriculture. 

By  B4rs.  VUCANOVICH: 
H.R.  2066.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  Nevada  as  wil- 
derness, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.   VUCANOVICH  (for  herself 

and  Mr.  Bilbray): 

H.R.  2067.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  legal 

real   property   to   the   city   of   North   Las 

Vegas.  NV;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Tn«iii*r  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALSH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BOKHLKRT): 

H.R.  2066.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  federally 
sponsored  program  for  the  restoration,  con- 
servation, and  management  of  Onondaga 
Lake  in  Onondaga  County,  NY,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sharing  of  costs  of  such  clean- 
up, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 

HJl.  2069.  A  bill  to  deUy  implemenUtion 
of  the  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of  1988 
(or  2  years:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 


Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.J.  Res.  243.  Joint  resolution  designating 
December  21.  1989.  as  a  national  day  of 
mourning  for  the  victims  of  the  crash  of 
Pan  American  Airways  Flight  103  and  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  take  all  appropriate 
and  necessary  actions  to  Identify  the  cause 
and  perpetrators  of  the  crash:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.J.  Res.  244.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  last  full  week  of  October.  October  22 
through  October  28,  1989,  and  the  last  full 
week  of  October  hereafter  as  "National 
Adult  Immunization  Awareness  Week;"  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  BCXJGS  (for  herself  and  Mr. 

SCHEUER): 

H.  Con.  Res.  96.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  participation  by  delegations  of 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
ceremonies  to  be  held  in  April  1989  in  New 
York  City  marking  the  200th  anniversaries 
of  the  implementation  of  the  Constitution 
as  the  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  convening  of  the  First  Congress, 
the  inauguration  of  President  George  Wash- 
ington, and  the  proposal  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  Tuesday,  April  18.  1989. 
until  Tuesday,  April  25.  1989.  and  a  condi- 
tional adjournment  of  the  Senate  from 
Wednesday,  April  19,  or  Thursday,  April  20, 
or  Friday.  April  21.  or  Saturday,  April  22. 
1989.  until  Monday,  May  1.  1989;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  GOODLINO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  favor 
of  the  more  equitable  and  more  uniform 
treatment  of  federally  funded  and  federally 
administered  retirement  programs  for  pur- 
poses of  any  deficit-reduction  measures:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  NOWAK  (for  himseU.  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  and  Mr.  Paxon): 

H.  Con.  Res.  99.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Buf- 
falo, NY,  should  host  the  1993  summer 
World  University  Games:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   YATRON.   (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Bertuter): 

H.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  deliberate  and  systematic 
human  rights  violations  by  the  Government 
of  Iraq:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.  Res.  131.  Resolution  electing  Repre- 
sentative Grant  of  Florida  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

H.  Res.  132.  Resolution  electing  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  McNULTY: 

H.  Res.  133.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  bombing  of  Pan  American  flight 
103:  and  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  the  future  safety  of  airline  passen- 
gers: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


By  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.  Res.  134.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
Federal  excise  tax  rates  should  not  be  in- 
creased; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
69.  The  Speaker  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  relative  to  the  Federal  highway 
triist  fund,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

H.R.  2070.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the 
estate  of  Woodrow  Charles  Herman:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah: 

H.R.  2071.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Cather- 
ine Anne  Bardole  a.k.a.  Kathleen  Bardole 
and  her  minor  children,  Lisa  Anne  Farley 
and  Elaine  Mary  Farley:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  8:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
Hastert. 

H.R.  14:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Engel. 

H.R.  15:  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Bodcher,  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  DeFa- 
zio, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hochbrceckner,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  MruME,  Mr.  Miixer  of  Washington,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Moody.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Poskard,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ray,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

H.R.  22:  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Evans,  and  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York. 

H.R.  41:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  58:  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.R.  60:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Dan- 
NEMEYER,  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Applecate,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Hastert.  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. 

H.R.  63:  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Thobias  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  71:  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  81:  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  91:  Mr.  Coyne  and  Mr.  Gallkgly. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  242:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  283:  Mrs.  Kennelly. 


H.R.  303:  B 
Mineta,  Mr.  V 
Mr.  Sarp ALIUS 

H.R.  461:  M 
Mr.  Shumway 

H.R.  467:  M 
Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  537:  M: 

H.R.  572:  I 
Smith  of  New 

H.R.  595:  I 
Porter.  Mr.  P 

H.R.  622:  Mi 

H.R.  623:  M 

H.R.  628:  M 
Bryant.  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  V 
of  Florida,  Mr 

H.R.  664:  M 
Bruce,  Mrs.  1 
Gingrich,  anc 

H.R.  672:  N 

Mr.  liEVINEOf 

H.R.  719:  1 
RowLAin>  of 

WAY. 

H.R.  765:  M 
Bilbray,  Mr. . 

H.R.  774:  N 
Mr.  MCCURDY 

H.R.  794:  Mi 

H.R.    796:   1 

NiELSON      of 

Hughes.  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New 
Dakota.  Mr.  \ 
Davis,  Mr.  R^ 
Mr.  Wilson,  1 
H.R.  806:  1 
ROY,  Mr.  Gi 
Bates,    Ms. 

SCHEUXR,  Mr. 

South   Dakot 

Mrs.  Boxer,  a 
H.R.  819:  ^ 

SINO.  Mr.  MiM 
H.R.  832:  M 
H.R.  833:  M 
H.R.  906:  M 
H.R.   930:   1 

Mr.  Rhodes,  1 
H.R.  939:  > 

Mr.  Kastenmi 
H.R.  952:  M 
H.R.  956:  B 

Miller  of  Oh 

KER,  Mr.  POR' 

Mr.  Pickett. 

Mr.  Boekleri 
H.R.  963:  B 

Synar,  Mr.  W 
H.R.  970:  M 
H.R.  973:  M 
H.R.  987:  1 

Michigan,  an( 
H.R.  993:  1 

ALLY. 

H.R.  995:  1 

Mr.  Campbeu 
H.R.  1025: 1 
H.R.  1044:  1 
H.R.  1058:  ] 

Montgomery 

Mississippi,  a 
H.R.  1060: 

and  Mr.  Kild 
H.R.  1109: 1 
H.R.  1131: 1 
H.R.  1136: 

Hubbard.  Mi 

Emerson. 
H.R.  1150: 
H.R.   1161: 

Mr.  ItaHY, 
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H.R.  303:  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Sarpaltus. 

H.R.  461:  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  BuNWiNO,  and 
Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Clay,  and 
Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  537:  Mr.  Coyne  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  572:  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  595:  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Pursell,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  622:  Mr.  Buley. 

H.R.  623:  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.R.  628:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Skith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr.  McCurdy. 

H.R.  664:  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Broce,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

H.R.  672:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  719:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Faxon,  Mr. 
RovtrLAMD  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Shum- 

WAY. 

H.R.  765:  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  774:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  LaFalce.  and 
Mr.  McCuKDY. 

H.R.  794:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  796:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Bcechner.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.R.  806:  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Bates.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
ScHEUiR,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  DakoU,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  819:  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Lagobiar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.R.  832:  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  833:  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  906:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  930:  Mr.  Pickett.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  939:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Kastenmeier.  smd  Mr.  McDermott. 

H.R.  952:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  956:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Pickbtt,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Rahall.  and 
Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  963:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  970:  Mr.  Boucher  and  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  973;  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  987:  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  993;  Mr.  Ackzrmam  and  Mr.  I>ym- 

ALLY. 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida  and 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  1025;  Mr.  Fawtell  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  1044:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1058:  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  1060:  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Robinson. 
and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  1109;  Mr.  Hertkl  and  Mr.  Regula. 

H.R.  1131:  Mr.  Moakley.  

H.R.  1136:  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
Hubbard.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

ElOIRSON. 

H.R.  1150:  Mr.  Foglietta  and  Mr.  Moody. 

h!r.   1161:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  PENNY,  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 


Dasden.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Trapi- 
CANT.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Bereuter,  and  Mrs.  Patterson. 

H.R.  1166:  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  1167:  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  1180:  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  1190:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.R.  1196:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  1232:  Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 

H.R.  1236:  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Sangmeister.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr. 
Schumer,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  1248:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  1276:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  1289:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr. 

FUSTER. 

H.R.  1307:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
KoLBE.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Feighan.  and  Mr. 
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H.R.  1383:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Gaydos. 
Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Gray,  and  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  1393:  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Dybially.  and  Mr.  Owens  or 
Utah. 

H.R.  1425:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  1429:  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Conte.  and 
Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  1436:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  1461:  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Horton,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Ray,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Ritter.  and  Mr.  Donald 

E.  LUKENS. 

H.R.  1469:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1472:  Mr.  Pursell.  and  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. 

H.R.  1475:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Light- 
POOT.  Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Craig. 
Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  I>onald  E.  Lukens,  Mr. 
Kyl,  Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER,  Mr.  Trapicant.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Madigan, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.    Biurakis,   Mr.   Machtley,   and   Mrs. 

H.R.  1491:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter of  Virginia,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Saxton, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Bates. 
and  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  1515:  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Gallegly,  and 
Mr.  HoRTON. 

H.R.  1540:  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  1544:  Mr.  McDermott  and  Ms. 
Pelosi. 

H.R.  1560:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1561:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr. 

COELRO. 

H.R.  1563:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1574:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Fazio,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  1587:  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1599:  Mr.  Hepley,  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  1601:  Mr.  Hepley.  Mr.  Marlenee. 
Mr.   Rohrabacher.  Mr.    Dornan  of  Califor- 


nia. Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Shumway,  and  Mr.  Bunning. 

H.R.  1602:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  1605:  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Cardin, 
and  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  1641:  Mr.  Lipinski  and  Mrs.  Bent- 

LETY. 

H.R.  1659:  Mr  Mineta. 

H.R.  1682:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Bustamante,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  1687:  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  1691:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Pauntroy, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

H.R.  1757:  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Shumway.  and  Mr.  Schipf. 

H.R.  1782:  Mr.  £>ornan  of  California  and 
Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  1867:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Hastert. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Li- 
pinski, Mr.  BusTAi^ANTE,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr. 
Ov^TENS  of  New  York,  Mr.  Parris,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  1935:  Mr.  E^tans.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Eckart.  and  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.R.  2015:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.J.  Res.  31:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Manton, 
and  Mr.  Cardin. 

H.J.  Res.  35:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
OvtTENS  of  Utah,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

HJ.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 
Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.J.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Lightpoot. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Schaeper.  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.J.  Res.  136:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.J.  Res.  147:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Coyne, 
and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

HJ.  Res.  150:  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Ray.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr. 
Schaeper.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Stump, 
Mr.  SuNDQUisT,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER.  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  McCrery, 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H  J.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Horton. 

H.J.  Res.  186:  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr 
Ravknel.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr 
Clement,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr 
Tallon.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Val- 
entine. Mr.  Spratt,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bus 
tamante,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr, 
Roe.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.J.  Res.  188:  Mr.  Shumway  and  Mr. 
Fazio. 
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HJ.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Rofc  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Hatchir.  Mr.  Gefhahdt.  and 
Mrs.  Bkntley. 

H.J.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Buechkeh,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Pdstkr,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Bryamt,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  McDrrmott,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mrs.  KsfNiixT.  and  Mr.  Andrews. 

H-J.  Res.  208:  Bir.  DkFazio,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Johnston  of  Flor- 
ida. 

HJ.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Taixon.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr 
Traxlkr,  Mr.  Whitiakkr.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr 
Wolfe,  Mr.  Wydkn,  Mr.  Codohlin,  Mr.  Kas 

TENMKIER,  Mr.  CHANDLER,  Mr.  COBLE,  Mr 
COURTKR.  Mr.  DeWINE,  Mr.  DORNAN  Of  Call 

fomia,  Mr.  Engku  Mr.  Goodlino,  Mr 
Grant.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Ham 
merschmidt,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr 


Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
McCandless.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Paxon,  and  Mr.  Schaeter. 
H.  Con.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Coyne  and  Mr.  Vis- 

CLOSKY. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  72:  Mr.  Whittaker  and  Mr. 
Stangeland. 

H.  Con.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr. 
Waxman.  and  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 

H.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Gilman, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 


H.  Res.  106:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Gunder- 
son, Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.  Res.  115:  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Schuette,  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.  Res.  129:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Guarini,  and  Mr.  English. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  1493:  Mr.  Hatcher. 

H.J.  Res.  125:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Tim- 
othy E.  WiRTH,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER. 
Today's  prayer  will  be  offered  by  the 
guest  chaplain.  Dr.  Sam  Wooldrldge. 
of  Calvary  Bible  Church  In  St.  Mary's, 
WV. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


PRAYER 

The  guest  chaplain.  Dr.  Sam  Wool- 
drldge, offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  dear  Heavenly  Father,  we  ask 
that  You  give  to  these  men  and 
women  the  wisdom  to  be  able  to  lead 
our  Nation  today  In  all  the  decisions 
that  they  will  make,  and  we  pray  that 
You  will  give  them  the  divine  wisdom 
that  our  Nation  once  again  will  be  a 
nation  under  God  as  It  Is  today.  We 
pray  that  You  will  speak  to  them  as 
they  lead.  Father,  to  make  the  proper 
decision  realizing  their  positions  are 
appointed  by  God.  Father  I  pray  that 
our  Nation  in  all  of  its  endeavors  and 
policies  will  be  a  nation  that  will  be 
pleasing  to  Thee.  Guide  us,  we  pray, 
dear  Father,  and  those  that  are  so  In- 
finitely involved  with  the  direction  of 
our  ooiuitry  and.  yes,  with  the  direc- 
tion of  Christianity  In  the  now  known 
world.  Bless  these  men  and  women,  I 
pray  today.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  ApHl  18.  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Timothy  E. 
Wirth,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colora- 
do, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
I  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

'  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  WIRTH  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  9:30  a.m.  At  9:30,  the  Senate 
win  resume  consideration  of  S.  774, 
the  Federal  savings  and  loan  reform 
bUl. 

I  ask  that  all  Senators  and  Senators' 
legislative  aides  who  may  be  listening 
at  this  time  to  pay  careful  attention  to 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  As  of  this 
moment,  no  amendments  have  been 
offered  to  the  pending  legislation.  Two 
amendments  have  been  left  at  the 
desk  and  have  been  printed.  Other 
Senators  have  indicated  an  intention 
to  offer  amendments. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  there- 
fore, it  should  come  as  a  surprise  to  no 
one.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  com- 
plete action  on  this  bill  by  tomorrow. 
That  means  that  Senators  who  wish  to 
offer  amendments.  Senators  who 
intend  to  offer  amendments,  must  do 
so.  If  no  Senators  come  forward  to 
offer  amendments,  then  we  will  move 
to  third  reading,  and  to  final  passage 
of  the  bill. 

We  cannot  simply  remain  suspended 
indefinitely  In  a  state  of  Inaction  until 
Senators  are  somehow  moved  to  come 
to  the  Senate  floor  to  offer  their 
amendments.  If  there  Is  one  criticism  I 
have  heard  of  the  or>eratlons  of  the 
Senate  by  Senators  themselves.  It  Is 
the  Inordinate  delay  that  occurs  when 
legislation  Is  pending.  Senators  ask 
that  no  action  be  taken  because  they 
want  to  offer  an  amendment  but  then 
refuse  to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  to 
present  their  amendments. 

So  I  want  to  put  all  Senators  on 
notice  so  there  can  be  no  subsequent 
complaint  of  surprise  or  lack  of  proper 
notice  that  we  are  going  to  go  to  the 
bill  at  9:30  this  morning.  The  ex- 
pressed, and  repeatedly  publicly  stated 
purpose  for  doing  so  was  to  complete 
action  on  the  bill.  That  cannot  occur  if 
Senators  are  unwilling  to  come  to  the 
Senate  floor  to  present  their  amend- 
ments. In  those  circumstances  the 
only   alternative   left   Is   to   move   to 


third  reading,  and  to  a  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  legislation. 

So  If  any  Senator  has  an  amend- 
ment, he  or  she  should  now  be  pre- 
pared to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  at 
9:30,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible, 
to  present  the  amendment.  If  no  Sena- 
tor does  so,  every  Senator  should  un- 
derstand that  we  are  going  to  move  to 
third  reading,  and  complete  action  on 
the  legislation. 

Having  now  repeated  myself  four 
times  In  the  last  5  minutes,  I  hope  I 
have  made  my  Intention  uiunlstakably 
clear  so  that  no  Senator  will  be  able  to 
later  validly  claim  that  they  were  un- 
aware of  what  was  to  occur  and  what 
win  occur. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  event  that  Sen- 
ators do  come  forward  with  amend- 
ments. Senators  should  be  on  notice 
that  rollcall  votes  are  possible 
throughout  today's  session  extending 
Into  the  evening  as  necessary.  The 
Senate  will  stand  In  recess  from  12:30 
p.m.  to  2:15  p.m.  today  to  accommo- 
date the  party  conference  limcheons. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERS' 
TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
and  I  also  reserve  the  leader  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lautenberg 
pertaining  to  the  Introduction  of  S. 
816  are  located  In  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Badcus  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  816  are  lo- 
cated In  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions 


which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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REPORTERS  NEED  TO  READ 
THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President,  Sun- 
day's shows  teed  me  off  again.  I  am 
constantly  amazed  that  the  hosts  of 
the  media's  public  affairs  shows,  and 
the  hot  shot  economists  whom  they 
summon  for  their  learned  thoughts, 
and  news  people  generally,  apparently 
have  never  looked  at  the  Federal 
budget  documents.  They  continue  to 
speak  in  outraged  terms  about  interest 
at  15  percent  of  the  budget,  and  they 
report  with  straight  faces  that  the  def- 
icit has  been  reduced,  and  they  seem 
to  take  seriously  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  figvires. 

They  do  not  do  research.  They 
parrot  self-serving  news  releases. 

They  can  look  at  the  budget  docu- 
ment entitled  "Historical  Tables,"  sec- 
tion 7,  and  find  that  the  deficit  in  1988 
was  $255  billion,  that  it  will  be  $268 
billion  in  1989,  and  that  there  Is  no 
end  in  sight  to  constantly  increasing 
deficits.  And  they  will  find  there  has 
been  no  decrease  at  all,  only  an  in- 
crease in  Social  Security  and  the  inter- 
est paid  on  Social  Security,  both  being 
used  to  conceal  large  parts  of  the  real 
deficit. 

They  could  find  a  lot  more  if  they 
tried.  They  could  find  that  interest 
was  not  15  percent  of  the  budget,  but 
20  percent,  and  if  they  bother  to  calcu- 
late interest  paid  against  tax  dollars 
collected  for  governmental  oper- 
ations—leaving out  Social  Security 
which  is  not  available  for  paying  inter- 
est or  other  costs  of  Government— 
they  would  be  shocked.  It  is  a  fact 
that  we  pay  for  interest  on  the  nation- 
al debt  about  32  cents  of  every  tax 
dollar  collected.  They  might  check 
page  87  of  the  Budget  in  Brief,  along 
with  section  10-20  of  the  budget. 

The  public  needs  to  know  that  the 
annual  deficits  are  about  a  quarter  of 
a  trillion  dollars  and  piling  up  as  a  tre- 
mendous debt  that  is  draining  our  re- 
sources just  to  keep  up  with  the  inter- 
est. 

We  cannot  expect  to  cure  the  prob- 
lem if  the  press  does  not  inform  the 
public. 

Ifr.  President,  where  have  all  the 
good  reporters  gone? 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Durenberger 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unauiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CAMPAIGN  SPENDING 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  here  in 
Washington  we  attempt  to  anticipate 
scandals,  wrongdoing,  and  problems 
that  come  up  in  Government. 

I  think  if  we  want  to  anticipate  prob- 
lems, we  would  be  wise  to  take  a  very 
hard  look  at  campaign  finance  reform 
and  stop  the  political  posturing  that  is 
going  on  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  1986 
Senate  elections,  a  number  of  Senators 
running  for  office  were  exposed  to  var- 
ious abuses  of  campaign  laws  and  we 
all  came  here  resolved  to  address  the 
issue  immediately.  But  now  going  on  3 
years  later  there  has  t>een  no  remedy, 
there  has  been  no  rectification,  in  fact, 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  cam- 
paign spending  laws  in  this  country  at 
all. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  here  in 
Washington  realize  that  we  are  going 
to  have  significant  problems  unless 
something  is  done. 

Let  us  take  one  area  that  has  been 
discussed  on  a  number  of  occasions  on 
this  floor— independent  expenditures. 
Mr.  President,  an  independent  expend- 
iture is,  for  example,  Japanese  auto- 
mobile dealers  spending  money  in  a 
Senate  race  like  they  did  in  the  State 
of  Nevada. 

In  the  1988  Senate  race  in  Nevada 
the  Japanese  automobile  dealers'  PAC 
spent  over  $500,000.  You  would  think 
that  they  would  spend  money  on 
issues  that  would  be  relevant  to  Japa- 
nese automobile  dealers— perhaps 
commerce,  or  trade.  But,  no,  they 
spent  their  money  on  Social  Security 
advertisements. 

Mr.  President,  why  are  the  Japanese 
automobile  dealers  so  worried  about 
Social  Security?  I  would  submit,  that 
they  are  not.  I  would  suggest  that 
they  were  misleading  the  people  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  and  other  States  in  a 
blatant  effort  to  buy  an  election. 

Under  our  campaign  finance  laws,  a 
political  action  committee  can  contrib- 
ute $5,000  in  a  primary  election,  and 
$5,000  in  a  general  election— they  can 
give  a  total  of  $10,000  to  a  candidate. 
But  here  they  did  not  do  that.  Because 
this  was  a  so-called  independent  ex- 
penditure,  they  were  able  to  spend 


over  a  half  million  dollars,  much  more 
than  they  could  have  contributed  to 
the  candidate. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  set 
aside  political  differences  and  party 
issues  and  arrive  at  a  few  areas  that 
we  can  agree  on.  Certainly  we  can 
agree  that  foreign  automobile  dealers 
should  not  be  able  to  spend  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  a  relatively  small  State 
like  Nevada  and  mislead  the  public. 

I  think  we  can  recognize  that  this  is 
not  an  issue  that  affects  Democrats 
only.  It  is  an  issue  that  next  time 
could  affect  Republicans,  because  an- 
other political  action  committee  may 
decide  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  at- 
tacking Republican  candidates.  That  is 
wrong  and  this  Congress  should  do 
something  to  stop  that. 

Mr.  President,  another  area  that 
this  Congress  should  be  concerned 
about  is  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
be  something  more  than  a  toothless 
tiger. 

We  criticize  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  but  we  have  not  given 
them  the  tools  to  be  more  than  what 
they  au-e.  They  are  understaffed.  The 
rules  that  we  have  given  them  to  work 
with  are  vague  and  misleading.  The 
Federal  Election  Commission  should 
have  the  power  to  enforce  the  law. 

So  as  we  look  down  the  road,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  recognize  that  there  really  is  a 
scandal  brewing,  that  there  really  are 
problems  that  are  going  to  overshadow 
elections.  And  for  those  of  us  who 
were  elected  in  the  1986  election  cycle, 
I  am  certain  that  we  never  would  have 
believed  that  3  years  would  pass  with- 
out any  change  in  our  Federal  election 
laws.  We  can  wait  no  longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford).  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Breaux  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  816 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  exercising  his  prerogative  as  a 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  suggests  the 
absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 
The   legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  WIRTH  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.    FORD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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COMMEMORATING  THE  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  AIRBORNE 
UNITS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Thurmond  and 
Skstokd,  I  am  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  airborne  units  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  July  of  1990 
will  mark  the  creation  of  the  first 
paratrooper  units  of  the  U.S.  Army 
and  the  beginning  of  the  "Airborne" 
era  in  American  military  history. 

Airborne  units  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  Allied  victory  in  the 
Second  World  War,  including  para- 
troop  assaults  in  North  Africa,  Sicily, 
Italy,  Normandy  and  Holland.  Two  of 
our  own  members  were  among  them. 
As  part  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division, 
Senator  Thurmond  participated  in  the 
Normandy  invasion  on  a  glider.  Sena- 
tor Sanford  jumped  into  southern 
Prance  and  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  as 
a  member  of  the  517th  Parachute  In- 
fantry Combat  Team. 

Airborne  combat  assaults— para- 
chute jumps— were  conducted  in  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  as  well  as 
in  other  hostile  military  situations, 
such  as  the  action  in  Grenada.  Para- 
troopers continue  to  serve  in  various 
military  units  throughout  the  Army, 
from  division-strenth  units  to  special- 
ized units  such  as  Ranger  Light  Infan- 
try and  Special  Forces  Green  Beret 
units. 

Thousands  of  paratroopers  have  sac- 
rificed their  lives  to  protect  the  Re- 
public, and  thousands  remain  ready 
today  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line  for 
their  Nation.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  concur- 
rent resolution  and  wUl  thereby  signal 
their  strong  support  for  the  brave  men 
on  whose  behalf  I  submit  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  concurrent  resolution  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. , 
Mr.  FORD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


lA  LETTER  TO  THE  NEXT 
GENERATION 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  last  fall 
at  their  request,  I  gave  an  address  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dames  Hes- 
burg  Program  in  Public  Service.  The 
title  of  my  lecture  was  "Falling  in 
Love  Again:  ChUdren  and  Families  in 
America." 

I  want  to  commend  the  University  of 
Notre    Dame's    concern    for    family 


issues.  This  dedication  is  revealed  yet 
again  in  a  recent  open  letter  from  its 
famous  football  coach  Lou  Holtz  to 
the  future  generation. 

I  recommend  it  to  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(In  an  "Open  Forum"  sponsored  by  Volks- 
wagen, prominent  figures  In  American  cul- 
ture pass  on  their  ideas  and  views  to  those 
who'll  inherit  the  earth  •  •  •  100  years  from 
now.) 
A  Letter  to  the  Next  Generation  Prom 

Lou  HoLTZ,  Notre  Dame's  Winning  Head 

Coach 

Greetings:  This  salutation  was  used  be- 
cause it  was  the  customary  way  our  govern- 
ment informed  its  males  over  18  that  their 
talents  and  abilities  were  needed  to  ensure 
the  country's  future  security. 

During  my  teen  age  years.  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  future  and  security  of  this 
country  would  be  dictated  by  the  combat 
readiness  of  our  military  forces.  However,  as 
I  grew  older  and  my  eyesight  diminished,  I 
became  increasingly  aware  that  our  greatest 
enemy  is  ourselves.  I  will  never  forget  a  car- 
toon of  Pogo  that  said,  "We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  they  is  us."  So  many  times  we 
focus  on  the  external  problems  of  our  cul- 
ture when,  actually,  the  vulnerability  of 
most  societies  lies  within.  As  long  as  we 
remain  strong  within.  I  feel  our  future  is 
secure. 

Our  country  has  many  outstanding 
assets— in  both  natural  resources  and 
people.  This  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
U.S.  to  hold  an  international  position  of 
leadership  for  many  years.  However,  I  be- 
lieve our  focus  of  attention  should  be  upon 
the  future.  I  am  basically  an  optimistic 
person,  but  from  time  to  time.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  our  ability  to  produce  great 
leaders  for  the  future.  My  concern  falls  into 
one  main  category  and  that  Is  family. 

The  basis  of  any  society  is  the  strength  of 
the  family.  This  is  true  in  1989  and  for  sure, 
it  will  hold  true  in  the  year  2089.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  will  have  many  comforts  of 
life  due  to  inventions  that  we  do  not  have, 
but  that  is  to  be  expected. 

As  I  write  this.  I  am  thinking  that  you  will 
look  back  at  our  generation  and  refer  to  our 
times  as  the  'dark  ages,"  since  the  strength 
of  a  society  is  not  found  in  the  comforts  of 
living  but  in  its  values,  morals  and  concern 
for  its  fellow  man.  And  I  believe  that  these 
principles  are  predominantly  developed  In 
the  family.  The  family  is  where  our  healthy 
values  are  formed  and  shaped,  yet  the 
chance  of  this  happening  is  greatly  reduced 
in  a  one-parent  home.  I  am  not  saying  that 
single  parents  aren't  able  to  raise  healthy 
children,  since  many  great  people  come 
from  single-parent  homes.  But  I  think  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  Is  much  easier  to  achieve 
a  healthy  society  when  children  have  two 
parents  to  look  up  to. 

There  Is  also  a  strong  tendency  these  days 
for  many  parents  to  be  overly  concerned 
about  their  own  careers.  Too  often  parents 
achieve  professional  success  at  the  expense 
of  their  families,  especially  their  children.  I 
say  this  from  personal  experience,  because  I 
am  probably  as  guilty  as  anyone  in  this  area 
and  I  deeply  regret  it.  I  am  fortunate,  for 
my  wife's  career  has  been  to  raise  our  chil- 
dren, and  she  has  been  very  successful  In 
this  endeavor. 


Any  successful  endeavor  starts  with  a 
dream  and  a  willingness  to  work,  and  this  is 
usually  the  result  of  a  positive  attitude 
toward  yourself.  Only  when  you  like  and  re- 
spect yourself  can  you  develop  a  concern  for 
your  fellow  human  being. 

Generally,  when  we  are  little.  It  is  unnatu- 
ral for  us  to  like  and  respect  other  people; 
these  qualities  have  to  be  taught  and  devel- 
oped. An  Infant  Is  basically  selfish,  undisci- 
plined and  unmotivated.  Give  him  a  toy  and 
he'll  claim  It  as  his  immediately;  he  won't 
wish  to  share  It  with  anyone.  The  qualities 
that  we  admire  In  people— honesty,  cheer- 
fulness, thoughtfulness,  cooperation— must 
be  learned  In  our  home  and  developed  by  so- 
ciety. Our  future.  In  my  humble  opinion,  is 
contingent  upon  parents  successfully  devel- 
oping these  qualities  so  we  can  evolve  into 
responsible.  intelligent.  compassionate 
adults. 

1  know  of  no  greater  challenge  or  more 
important  role  in  life  than  preparing  our 
children  to  take  their  place  in  society  as 
contributing  citizens.  We  cannot  relinquish 
this  most  Important  responsibility  to  gang 
leaders,  drug  dealers  or  even  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  believe  that  these  qualities 
can  best  be  nurtured  In  the  church  of  your 
choice.  If  you  help  your  children  become 
aware  of  their  real  strengths  and  raise  their 
self  esteem.  I  firmly  believe  that  our  future 
is  secure.  I  believe  that  this  can  be  done 
only  when  we  raise  our  children  to  become 
trusted  citizens  who  care  about  other  people 
and  are  committed  to  excellence. 

One  thing  that  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
find  In  your  generation  Is  drugs.  If  you  do. 
there's  a  chance  that  there  Isn't  going  to  be 
a  future  generation.  Nothing  can  destroy  in- 
dividuals or  our  country  as  quickly  as  drugs. 
It  Is  not  confined  to  a  segment  of  our  socie- 
ty, and  it  has  created  more  damaged  than 
anything  else  I  have  witnessed  in  my  life- 
time. I  have  never  heard  a  successful  man  or 
woman  get  up  and  say,  "I  owe  my  success  to 
drugs  and  alcohol."  Yet  I  know  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  said  publicly,  or  in 
the  press,  that  they  have  ruined  their  lives 
because  of  drugs  or  alcohol.  Neither  space 
nor  time  allow  me  to  go  Into  my  feelings 
about  this  dreaded  habit,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  Government  can't  stop  it,  the 
police  can't— but  the  family  can. 

When  1  was  asked  to  write  an  open  letter 
to  the  next  generation,  I  hesitated  because 
there  are  people  far  more  eminently  quali- 
fied to  do  this  than  myself.  Your  reaction  to 
this  article  may  be  that  Lou  Holtz  wasn't 
very  smart,  and  this  would  be  accurate.  But 
1  am  convinced  that  If  our  generation  leaves 
you  a  better  world  than  the  one  we  found,  it 
will  be  because  we  have  provided  strong 
family  leadership  for  our  children— and 
given  you,  the  children  of  the  future,  a 
better  world  In  which  to  live  and  grow. 

As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said.  "What  lies 
behind  and  what  lies  ahead  of  us  is  of  little 
importance  when  compared  to  what  lies 
within."  If  trust,  commitment,  and  love  He 
within  your  generation,  you  will  know  that 
our  family  values  were  strong. 

Lou  HOLR. 


FINANCIAL      INSTITUTIONS      RE- 
FORM,    RECOVERY,     AND     EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Under  the   previous  order  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  S.  774  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  774)  to  reform,  recapitalize,  and 
consolidate  the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
system,  to  enhance  the  regulatory  and  en- 
forcement powers  of  the  Federal  financial 
institutions  regulatory  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

We  are  starting  early  this  morning 
at  the  request  of  the  majority  leader 
so  that  we  might  move  through  the 
savings  and  loan  FSLIC  legislation 
today  with  the  thought  that,  if  neces- 
sary, we  wiU  be  in  late  this  evening,  as 
the  leader  announced  yesterday. 

We  have  at  the  outset  a  matter  that 
is  really  extraneous  to  the  savings  and 
loan  issue,  but,  as  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  allow,  any  amendment  can  be 
offered.  The  Senators  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Washington  have  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  relating  to  the 
prospective  D.C.  jail  that  they  wish  to 
offer  now.  In  the  understanding  that 
we  have  with  them,  this  discussion  will 
take  a  very  brief  period  of  time.  Sena- 
tor Specter  indicates  that  he  does 
want  a  rollcall  vote  on  this. 

So  within  a  matter  of  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  that  issue  will  be  put  to 
a  vote,  and  then  we  will  proceed  di- 
rectly to  amendments  that  will  be  ger- 
mane and  relate  directly  to  the  S&L 
bill.  With  that,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

AMKNDICKIIT  NO.  49 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Srccrm]  for  himself,  Mr.  Aoams.  Mr. 
Fowucx.  Mr.  Gramm.  and  Mr.  Warnkr,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  49. 

Bir.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.      

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 
Since  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
appropriated  $50  million  between  fiscal  year 
1986  and  fiscal  year  1989  to  construct  a  cor- 
rectional treatment  facility  in  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

Since  the  construction  of  an  800-bed  cor- 
rectional treatment  facility  for  the  District 
of  Colimibia  has  been  delayed  because  of 
pending  litigation  preventing  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  building  on  the  grounds  of  D.C. 
General  Hospital  which  currently  occupies 
the  site  of  the  proposed  correctional  treat- 
ment facility,  pending  a  determination  of 


whether  the  building  is  eligible  for  the  Na- 
tional Register; 

Since  the  Congress  in  September  1987, 
suspended  all  construction  activities  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  an  archeological  survey 
and  alternative  site  review.  And  that  the 
Congress,  in  May  1988.  informed  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  it  could  proceed  with 
this  project; 

Since  the  problem  of  crime  generally  and 
drug-related  crime  specifically  has  acceler- 
ated in  Washington,  DC,  so  that  Washing- 
ton has  been  referred  to  as  the  "murder 
capital  of  the  United  SUtes"  with  150  homi- 
cides having  been  committed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  since  January  1,  1989: 

Since  a  major  Federal  effort  has  been  ini- 
tiated on  the  drug-related  crime  problem  in 
Washington,  DC.  as  articulated  on  April  10, 
1989.  by  Attorney  General  Richard  Thorn- 
burgh,  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Secretary  Jack  Kemp  and  Director  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy  William  Bennett; 

Since,  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  DC, 
Marion  Barry,  Jr..  in  prepared  testimony 
before  the  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
April  17.  1989,  at  page  six  stated:  "Finally, 
in  the  area  of  emergency  assistance  we  re- 
quest the  help  of  the  Committee  to  lead  an 
expedited  effort  to  clearly  (perhaps  legisla- 
tively) state  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  long  delayed  800  bed  prison  construc- 
tion project  in  Southeast  Washington  is  a 
local  initiative  being  undertaken  with  a  spe- 
cial federal  appropriations.  Currently,  con- 
struction is  delayed  because  of  a  court  inter- 
pretation that  the  project  is  a  federal  initia- 
tive and,  therefore,  subject  to  review  under 
federal  historical  preservation  laws.  Clarifi- 
cation by  the  Congress  should  be  helpful  to 
the  Court  in  deciding  that  the  project  is 
local  and  need  not  be  delayed  further." 

Since,  at  a  hearing  on  April  17.  1989. 
Mayor  Barry  reiterated  his  request  for  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  as  an  aid  to 
assist  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  800-bed  correctional  treat- 
ment facility; 

Since,  the  issue  is  in  litigation  in  the  case 
of  Flossie  E.  Lee,  et  oL  vs.  Richard  Thorn- 
burgh,  et  aL  (89-0421).  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  hearing 
schedule  for  May  18.  1989. 

Since,  the  Congress  expresses  no  opinion 
on  any  underlying  legal  issue  which  is  the 
sole  province  of  the  Court,  but  does  express 
its  sense  of  urgency  that  the  800-bed  correc- 
tional treatment  facility  be  constructed  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  consistent  with 
other  provisions  of  law. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  declared  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  800-bed 
local  correctional  treatment  facility  be  com- 
pleted at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  assist 
against  crime  generally  and  drug-related 
crime  specifically. 

Be  it  further  declared  that  Mayor  Barry 
and  all  other  officials  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia be  urged  to  move  ahead  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  with  all  aspects  of  the 
local  program  directed  against  crime  gener- 
ally and  drug-related  crime  specifically  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  construction 
of  local  prison  and  jail  space  including  the 
800-bed  prison. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset,  I  thank  the  respective  member 
and  ranking  member  for  allowing  me 
to  offer  this  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution. It  is  being  offered  at  this  time 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  some  urgency 


relating  to  the  construction  of  a  prison 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  sense-of-the-Congress,  actually, 
resolution  is  l>eing  offered  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mayor  Barry,  who  included  in 
his  prepared  statement  yesterday  a  re- 
quest that  there  be  a  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress resolution  on  this  issue  to  help 
many  in  getting  this  jail  constructed. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings  yes- 
terday, presided  over  by  the  chairman, 
the  distinguished  chairman  from 
Washington,  Senator  Adams,  Mayor 
Barry  renewed  that  request  so  that 
Senator  Adams,  Senator  Fowler,  and  I 
bring  this  amendment,  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution,  to  the  floor  at  this 
time.  We  have  brought  it  to  the  floor 
at  9:30  at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings 
on  this  bill,  recognizing  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  that  relates  to  the  savings  and 
loan  bill,  but  have  done  so,  as  I  say,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  and  urgency 
of  getting  it  taken  care  of  now.  The 
urgency  arises  because  this  issue  is  in 
litigation  as  to  a  matter  whether  it 
would  violate  a  requirement  as  to  a 
building  which  currently  exists  on  the 
site  as  being  eligible  for  the  National 
Register. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  this 
matter  is  that  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated some  $50  million  between  fiscal 
year  1986  and  fiscal  year  1989  to  con- 
struct this  jail.  This  initiative  was  un- 
dertaken at  a  time  when  this  Senator 
was  a  chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  jail  has 
been  delayed  in  part  because  of  pend- 
ing litigation  which  prevents  the  de- 
struction of  the  building  on  the 
grounds  of  the  D.C.  General  Hospital, 
which  currently  occupies  the  site  of 
the  proposed  correctional  facility 
pending  a  determination  of  whether 
the  building  is  eligible  for  the  Nation- 
al Register. 

In  September  1987,  the  construction 
was  halted  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
archeological  survey  and  alternative 
site  review,  and  since  May  1988  there 
has  been  no  impediment  to  proceeding 
with  the  construction  of  this  jail. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
articulate  the  need  for  a  jail  in  the 
District  considering  the  tremendous 
crime  rate  in  the  city  generally  and 
the  tremendous  crime  rate  induced  by 
the  problems  of  drugs. 

Washington  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  "murder  capital  of  the  United 
States"  with  an  astoimding  nimiber  of 
150  homicides  having  been  committed 
in  the  District  since  January  1,  1989. 
There  has  been,  as  we  all  know,  a 
major  Federal  effort  articulated  on 
April  10  by  Attorney  General  Thorn- 
burgh,  HUD  Secretary  Jack  Kemp, 
and  the  Director  of  drug  control 
policy,  Dr.  William  Bennett. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  others 
who  would  ask  to  join  as  original  co- 
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sponsor  at  a  later  moment.  We  circu- 
lated the  resolution  late  yesterday 
afternoon,  after  Mayor  Barry  made 
the  request  at  about  noon.  So  there 
may  be  others  from  subcommittee  who 
will  wish  to  join  as  original  cosponsors. 
Again,  I  thank  the  leader.  Senator 
Gramm  has  asked  that  he  be  added  as 
an  original  cosponsor  at  this  time. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 
Mr.  ADAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He 
and  I  have  joined  in  his  resolution  this 
morning,  and  we  will  be  very  brief,  but 
it  is  very  important  and  very  urgent. 

Senator  Specter,  as  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations,  had  his  money  ap- 
propriated in  1986  and  1987.  and  this 
has  simply  been  sitting  since  then.  As 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  when  the 
Mayor,  the  head  of  corrections,  and 
the  chief  of  police  appeared  before  the 
District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
yesterday  morning,  they  made  it  very 
clear  that  they  wished  to  move  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  of  the  utmost 
urgency.  We  had,  last  night,  the  great- 
est number  of  homicides  since  the 
Hanafi  takeover  in  Washington,  DC. 
We  have  had  150  homicides  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  That  is  more 
than  has  occurred  in  the  city  of 
Beirut,  Mr.  President.  Therefore,  we 
must  move  forward  and  show  it  in 
each  action.  The  reason  we  have  sin- 
gled out  this  particular  one,  and  the 
reason  Senator  Specter  and  I  have 
agreed  to  do  this— and  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  be  the  chief  sponsor— is  that 
he  had  obtained  the  appropriation  3 
years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  resolution  which  we  are  offering 
today  makes  clear  that  the  correction- 
al treatment  facility  that  the  D.C.  Co- 
lumbia government  intends  to  build  in 
Southeast  Washington  Is  considered  a 
local  project. 

The  question  arises  within  the  con- 
text of  a  lawsuit,  as  Senator  Specter 
has  so  carefully  described,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  neighborhood  have  filed  In 
an  attempt  to  have  a  building  on  the 
proposed  site  protected  under  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act.  This 
amendment  takes  no  position  on  the 
merits  of  the  legal  arguments  that  un- 
derline this  suit.  Rather,  it  is  intended 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  this  project  Is  Indeed  a  local 
project.  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  requested  help  in  construct- 
ing a  prison  on  January  2,  1985,  and 
announced  the  selection  of  this  site  in 
April  1986.  The  prison  was  planned  by 
the  local  government,  the  contract  for 
construction  was  let  by  the  local  gov- 


ernment, the  contract  is  being  execut- 
ed by  the  local  government,  and  the 
local  government  is  defending  itself 
against  this  suit. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  has  pro- 
vided $50  million  for  this  project,  but 
it  is  a  local  project.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  Is  not  Involved  in 
this  project,  no  Federal  prisoners  are 
involved. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  local  project. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Senator  Riegle  and 
Senator  Garn  for  giving  us  this  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  necessary  that  we  adopt 
this  amendment  now,  because  one  of 
the  key  statements  that  was  made  yes- 
terday—Senator Specter  I  know  will 
echo— is  that  time  has  passed  by  and 
people  have  been  talking  about  things 
being  done,  and  activities  have  not 
physically  started.  This  is  a  project 
that  was  started.  We  want  to  indicate 
there  is  no  objection  in  the  Senate  and 
that  there  be  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  will  be 
adopted  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
word  or  two  more.  We  have  expressed 
here  in  a  statement  that  we  do  not 
take  a  position  on  any  existing  law,  be- 
cause that  is  not  our  function.  But 
this  sense-of-the-Senate.  this  sense-of- 
the-Congress  resolution,  is  designed  to 
say  in  as  forceful  terms  as  possible 
that  this  jail  ought  to  be  constructed 
now;  and  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
latitude,  to  the  extent  that  there  may 
be  a  permissible  interpretation  as  to 
the  underlying  litigation  issue,  so  that 
this  construction  may  go  forward,  that 
is  the  intent  that  I,  as  draftsman,  and 
Senator  Adams  has  cosponsored,  along 
with  Senator  Fowler  and  Senator 
Gramm. 

So  we  want  to  express  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  and  the  sense  of 
the  Congress,  to  the  court,  so  that  it 
will  be  weighed  appropriately,  in  the 
context  that  we  obviously  cannot  take 
any  position  on  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  second 
therefore  clause  here  which  urges  the 
Mayor  and  city  officials  to  move  ahead 
at  full  speed  on  this  war  against  crime 
and  the  war  against  the  drug-related 
crime  problems. 

We  have  acted,  Mr.  President,  within 
22  hours  on  the  request  made  by  the 
Mayor.  The  Congress  has  cooperated 
with  the  Mayor  in  providing  these 
Federal  funds  in  an  unusual  way  3 
years  ago.  Our  action  today.  I  submit, 
ought  to  be  an  impetus  for  the  Mayor 
and  the  other  city  officials  to  act  with 
equal  speed  in  dealing  with  the  impor- 
tant crime  problem  and  the  important 
problem  of  drug-related  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  been 
handed  a  note  that  Senator  Warner  is 


on  his  way  to  the  floor  with  the  re- 
quest that  we  wait  his  arrival  to  speak. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
derea. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Warner  has  requested  to  speak  on  this 
particular  measure.  However,  the  staff 
is  not  able  to  locate  him  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  waiting  to  schedule  this  vote, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  we  tem- 
porarily lay  aside  the  bill  so  that  he 
might  make  a  statement,  a  morning 
business  type  statement,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  set 
aside  temporarily  for  that  purpose 
alone. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  manager  of  the  bill  al- 
lowing me  to  speak  as  If  in  morning 
business. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bingamak  per- 
taining to  the  Introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
imder  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


FINANCIAL      INSTITUTIONS      RE- 
FORM.    RECOVERY.     AND     EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT  OF  1989 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Kerrey).  Is  there  further  debate  on 
the  amendment? 
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Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
working  to  establish  a  time  when  the 
vote  will  start  on  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  proposed  by  Senator 
Spsctkr  and  Senator  Adams.  Senator 
Wahmer  is  here  now  and  has  remarks 
that  he  wants  to  make  on  that  issue 
and,  when  he  concludes.  I  will  attempt 
then  either  to  set  the  vote  in  motion 
or  indicate  the  time  that  we  will  com- 
mence the  vote. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  managers  of  the  bill  for  a  minute 
or  two  to  address  their  resolution. 

First,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  might  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
worked  with  others  here  in  the  Senate 
for  some  years  to  try  and  assist  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  several  entities  of  that  govern- 
ment, to  construct  the  badly  needed 
prison  facilities  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  It  is  the  Judgment  of  Senators 
AoAJCs  and  Specter  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  move  that  prison  a  step 
nearer  to  reality.  It  is  regrettable  that 
it  has  taken  these  many  years  in 
which  the  D.C.  government  has  tried 
to  resolve  the  issue. 

But  I  Join  with  them  because  in  my 
State.  Mr.  President,  we  have  the 
Lorton  facility  which  houses  a  consid- 
erable number  of  inmates  who  com- 
mitted crimes  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. There  are  a  number  of  us  trjring 
to  work  to  try  to  resolve  that  issue. 
That  too  poses  a  serious  problem  and 
It  is  my  expectation  that  this  new 
prison  will  eventually  try  to  relieve 
some  of  the  pressures  on  Lorton. 

Bfr.  President,  I  thank  the  managers 
for  these  few  moments. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mi.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
shortly  undertake  a  vote  on  the  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sena- 


tor from  the  State  of  Washington. 
Prior  to  doing  that,  there  are  a  couple 
of  pieces  of  business  that  we  can  trans- 
act here.  I  know  that  we  have  Sena- 
tors who  have  amendments  on  the  bill, 
including  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  who  are  ready  to  bring  those 
amendments  forward,  either  before  we 
have  the  vote  on  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  or  immediately 
thereafter. 

But  in  the  interim.  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  letter 
dated  today  that  I  and  Senator  Garn. 
as  the  chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
have  Just  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Nicholas  Brady. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

As  the  Senate  begins  consideration  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recovery, 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989  (S.  774).  I 
want  to  conunend  you  and  the  entire  Senate 
Banking  Committee  for  your  swift  action  on 
this  legislation.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  you  and  your  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee have  adopted  many  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's long-term  regulatory  reforms.  In- 
cluding capital  and  accounting  require- 
ments, as  well  as  the  Administration's  sug- 
gested financing  mechanism. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  S.  774  expedi- 
tiously to  help  restore  public  confidence, 
and  to  provide  the  additional  financial  and 
enforcement  resources  necessary  to  begin 
the  long-term  restoration  of  the  savings  and 
loan  industry.  On  balance,  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Committee  is  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  President's  proposal.  We  do, 
however,  have  some  reservations  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Statement  of  Administration 
Policy  of  April  17.  1989.  which  we  will 
pursue  with  you  in  conference. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  strong  leader- 
ship on  this  Important  issue.  The  Commit- 
tee's rapid  action  and  hard  work  have 
helped  promote  the  public  Interest  in 
strengthening  the  stability  of  our  financial 
system  and  Implementing  significant  and 
permanent  reforms  for  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  F.  Braoy. 

We  appreciate  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  sent.  I  would  hope, 
as  we  move  through  the  day's  work 
and  take  up  amendments  that  Mem- 
bers may  wish  to  bring  to  the  floor, 
that  we  will  be  able  to  handle  those  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  today,  so  that  later 
in  the  day  we  can  bring  this  biU  to  a 
final  vote. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can.  We  have 
been  working  with  Senators  on  both 
sides,  who  have  indicated  an  intention 
to  discuss,  if  not  present,  a  specific 
amendment  to  see  what  might  or 
might  not  be  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  find  ourselves  in. 

I  will  say  that  the  bill  that  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  21  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
is  extraordinarily  complex.  We  have 
attempted  to  balance  it  in  a  way  to 
create  a  bill  that  is  workable  and  ad- 
dresses the  problems  we  face.  That  is 
why  I  appreciate  this  strong  endorse- 
ment letter  this  morning  from  the  Sec- 
retary. 


So  if  any  effort  is  made  that  in  a  ma- 
terial way  would  alter  the  bill  or 
change  it  in  a  fashion  that  would  open 
it  up  to  further  changes  that  in  turn 
would  take  us  off  in.  really,  directions 
away  from  the  central  purpose  of 
what  has  to  be  accomplished  here,  it  is 
my  intention  to  oppose  those  amend- 
ments. 

I  luiow  that  is  the  view  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  as  we  have 
talked  about  it.  So.  I  would  hope  that 
in  the  course  of  the  day  we  can  move 
through  these  matters  as  quickly  as 
we  can. 

With  that.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
have  shortly  the  vote  commence  on 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
here.  I  know  he  has  an  amendment 
that  he  wishes  to  raise  with  respect  to 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

ORDER  rOR  VOTE  AT  10:4S  A.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  am  informed  by  the  majority 
leader  that  it  would  be  best,  if  we  were 
to  schedule  the  vote  on  the  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  at  10:45.  So,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  pending  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  begin  at  10:45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia be  set  aside  so  that  the  Senate  can 
consider  an  amendment  to  S.  774. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMXNDMElfT  IfO.  SO 

(Purpose:  To  broaden  the  membership  and 
qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  Over- 
sight Board  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration) 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Kersey, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Exon,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  SO. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  page  322,  line  11,  strike  all 
through  page  323,  line  17.  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  Oversight  Board.— 

"(1)  Membership.— 

"(A)  In  GEifERAi.- The  Oversight  Board  of 
the  Resolution  Trust  F*und  shall  serve  as 
the  board  of  directors  thereof,  and  shall 
consist  of — 

"(i)  nongovernment  members,  and 

"(11)  3  ex  officio  members. 


"(2)  Ex  OFPi 
members  shal 

"(A)  the  Se< 

"(B)  the  Ch 
Board,  and 

"(C)  the  Al 
States. 

"(3)  NoNoo^ 

"(A)  Ik  OKI 
members  sha 
dent,  by  and 
the  Senate  fi 
than  one  of  t 
from  any  one 
more  than  4 
the  same  poli 

"(B)  Qua: 
ment  memb 
banking,  f  Ina 
management 

"(4)  Chair 
point  a  Chat 
members.  Tl 
business  exp 
orderly  dlspo 
Corporation, 
his  appolntn 
other  than  a 
rectors  of  a  i 
firm,  or  tradi 
"(5)  Terms 

TIOH,     AMD     V 

member  sha 
Trust  Corpo 
on  the  Overs 
same  marine 
previously  fi 

"(6)    COMPl 

members  of 
compensatec 
members  of 
Federal  Resi 
the  Federal 

On  page 
Insert  "(7)". 

On  page  : 
through  (9) 
respectively. 

On  page  3 
"5". 
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"(2)  Ex  omcio  imcBEKS.— The  3  ex  officio 
members  shall  be — 
"(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
"(B)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and 

"(C)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 
"(3)  NoKoovnuofiHT  members.— 
"(A)  IM  GENERAL.— The  7  nongovernment 
members  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  for  terms  of  5  years.  Not  more 
than  one  of  such  members  shall  be  selected 
from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  district.  Not 
more  than  4  of  such  members  may  be  from 
the  same  political  party. 

"(B)  QuALincATioNS.— The  nongovern- 
ment members  shall  have  experience  in 
banking,  financing,  real  estate,  and  business 
management. 

"(4)  Chairman.— The  President  shall  ap- 
point a  Chairman  from  the  nongovernment 
members.  The  Chairman  shaU  have  the 
business  experience  necessary  to  govern  an 
orderly  disposition  of  the  assets  held  by  the 
Corporation.  The  Chairman,  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  may  not  hold  a  position 
other  than  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  a  financial  institution,  real  estate 
firm,  or  trade  association. 

"(5)  Terms  or  omcB,  succession,  delega- 
tion, AND  VACANCIES.— The  term  of  each 
member  shall  expire  when  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  Is  terminated.  Vacancies 
on  the  Oversight  Board  shall  be  f  iUed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  vacant  position  was 
previously  filled. 

"(6)  Compensation.— The  nongovernment 
members  of  the  Oversight  Board  shaU  be 
compensated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  under  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

On  page  323.  line  18.  strike  "(6)"  and 
insert  "(7)". 

On  page  324.  redesignate  paragraphs  (7) 
through  (9)  as  paragraphs  (8)  through  (10), 
rcsDccti  V6 1  y  • 

On  page  324,  Une  10,  strike  "3"  and  insert 
"5". 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  rose  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  entire  Banking  Commit- 
tee for  their  work  in  producing  S.  774. 
Mr.  President,  S.  774  represents  an 
unusual  accomplishment  on  the  part 
of  the  chairman  and  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  It  is  an  accomplish- 
ment, as  I  referenced  yesterday,  that  I 
believe  will  get  a  round  of  applause 
from  the  American  people,  but  it  will 
also  be  an  accomplishment  that  will  be 
greater  with  some  anger.  It  is  an  anger 
that  I  feel  as  well.  As  I  observe  this 
$157  billion  10-year  spending  program, 
I  find  myself  feeling  a  sense  of  sad- 
ness, but  I  set-aside  that  anger  and 
sadness  and  say  that  we  must,  in  fact, 
do  this.  We  must  appropriate  the 
money.  We  must  make  the  regulatory 
changes  that  have  proposed  in  S.  774, 
and  I  support  that  action. 

However,  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment to  this  piece  of  legislation  calls 
attention  to  what  I  believe  is  a  poten- 
tial scandal  of  immense  proportions  if 
we  do  not  change  the  structure  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 


This  entity  will  be  charged  with  liq- 
uidating the  assets  of  at  least  350  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  This  entity 
will  have  the  task  of  liquidating  at 
least  $100  billion  worth  of  assets.  This 
entity  will  also  be  charged  to  do  this 
as  fast  as  possible,  but  also  so  it  that 
returns  to  the  taxpayers  as  high  a 
dollar  as  possible  because,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, every  dollar  that  we  receive  from 
the  liquidation  of  these  assets  will 
reduce  the  burden  upon  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  not  only 
does  this  entity  have  to  liquidate  these 
assets  in  an  expeditious  fashion,  they 
must  do  it  so  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  political  conflict.  Above  all,  it 
seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  we  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  should  be  concerned 
that  we  not  setup  an  institution  that 
will  almost,  be  definition,  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  of  carrying  out  its  objective. 
We  do  not  want  the  work  of  liquidat- 
ing these  assets  in  an  expeditious  fash- 
ion to  be  brought  to  a  halt  simply  be- 
cause we  are  concerned  about  poten- 
tial political  conflicts. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  structure, 
as  proposed  in  the  biU,  has  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  as  the  three 
principal  members  of  this  five-person 
board.  I  observe  that  all  three  of  these 
individuals  have  their  hands  full  doing 
other  work;  that  they  simply  will  not 
have  the  time  to  spare  on  what  will  be 
the  largest  liquidation  of  assets  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, a  job  that  almost  defies  our  imagi- 
nation as  we  attempt  to  understand 
what  work  will  be  involved. 

I  offer  this  amendment  not  with 
hostility  toward  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, but  constructively  believing  that 
we  need  to  try  to  liquidate  these  assets 
in  a  fashion  that  will  minimize  com- 
munity disruption,  that  will  minimize 
unwarranted  profiteering  or  double- 
dipping  or  other  sorts  of  scandals  that 
potentially  can  occur  and  will  finally 
give  you  and  I  a  window  of  account- 
ability because,  in  the  end,  we  are  the 
ones  spending  the  money;  we  are  the 
ones  voting  to  spend  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars, and  we  will  be  asked  repeatedly 
to  account  for  that  appropriation.  And 
only  if  we  have  some  appropriate 
window,  as  I  propose,  will  we  be  able 
to  account.  Otherwise,  we  may  be  re- 
duced, as  we  were  earlier  this  year,  to 
requesting  a  General  Accounting 
Office  investigation  to  discover  what 
has  transpired. 

My  proposal  calls  for  seven  board 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  have  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, the  Treasurer  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  serve  as  ex-of ficio 
members. 

It  is  dependent  upon  a  strong-Chair 
concept.  I  believe,  above  all,  the  Presi- 
dent needs  to  look  for  an  individual 


who  has  the  integrity  and  the  trust  of 
the  American  people  so  that  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  will,  in  the 
end.  be  trusted  by  the  people  who  will 
depend  upon  it.  It  is,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  an  instance  where  we  are  at 
once  saying  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee, thank  you  for  a  job  well  done, 
but  I  pause  in  this  moment  as  well  to 
say  I  believe  the  potential  in  this  cor- 
poration for  scandal  is  very,  very  great 
and  that  the  need  for  action  is  urgent. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
kind  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  and  I  appreciate  very  much 
his  keen  interest  in  this  bill.  I  must 
say  that  I  and  others  share  the  very 
concerns  that  he  has  raised.  The 
whole  question  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation's  handling  and  dis- 
posing of  an  xmprecedented  amoimt  of 
assets  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
The  initial  estimates  are  that  some 
$400  billion  in  assets  will  have  to  be 
managed  and  disposed  of  over  time. 
This  is  clearly  an  enormous  assign- 
ment, and  the  potentials  for  impropri- 
ety or  poor  management  are  obviously 
inherent  in  anything  of  this  size  and 
of  this  unusual  nature. 

But,  I  want  to  say  that  Members  of 
the  committee  have  acted  to  do  some 
things  that  we  think  appropriately  ad- 
dress those  concerns.  First,  we  have 
added  two  private  members  to  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation's  Over- 
sight Board.  We  have  also,  expect  the 
RTC  to  have  a  full-time  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  a  person  of  extraordinary 
capacity,  background  and  expertise, 
who  can  carry  out  that  very  major 
public  assignment. 

We  have,  also,  added  12  regional  ad- 
visory boards  to  charmel  input  of  pri- 
vate persons  into  the  RTC.  We  have 
done  that  because  of  the  extraordi- 
nary problems  that  exist  in  different 
States  and  parts  of  the  country.  These 
regional  advisory  boards  will  consult 
with  the  RTC  on  strategic  planning, 
marketing  strategies  and  procedures 
to  dispose  of  assets. 

So,  we  have  given  this  matter  very 
careful  thought  and  have  made 
changes  in  the  administration's  bill 
that  address  concerns  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  raised.  We  have 
raised  the  issue  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  with  the  Administration 
as  to  how  they  would  react  to  the 
amendment.  They  have  gotten  back  to 
us,  and  they  indicate  they  would 
oppose  the  amendment.  We  have  dis- 
cussed it  back  and  forth  on  the  com- 
mittee. We  think  this  amendment 
moves  beyond  what  we  have  struc- 
tured. We  think  it  goes  further  than 
we  want  to  go  at  this  time. 
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So.  it  will  be  the  intention  of  myself, 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  side  of  the 
committee,  to  oppose  the  amendment, 
with  no  disrespect,  obviously,  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Utah. 

Mr.  OARN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  also  must  oppose 
this  particular  amendment.  I  under- 
stand where  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka is  coming  from  because  this  is  a 
very  difficult  problem  and  undoubted- 
ly is  the  greatest  collection  of  land, 
buUdings.  and  real  estate  that  has  ever 
been  put  together  as  a  result  of  the 
S&L  crisis. 

We  had  long  hours  of  discussion 
about  how  we  do  this.  One  of  the 
major  conclusions  was  there  were  two 
things  that  you  could  do  wrong.  Tou 
can  sell  the  property  too  fast  and  you 
can  sell  it  too  slow.  So  how  you  bal- 
ance that  in  the  middle,  as  the  chair- 
man has  outlined,  is  with  all  of  these 
advisory  boards,  regional  advisory 
boards,  to  take  care  of  difficult  prob- 
lems in  the  Southwest  that  are  differ- 
ent than  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 
We  do  feel  that  in  the  bill  we  have  ad- 
dressed this  issue  properly  to  try  to 
achieve  that  balance. 

Treasury  does  oppose  it  because  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  are  on  the 
hook  for  a  large  amount  of  money, 
eventually  over  $100  billion,  and  I  do 
think  that  the  balance  achieved  on  the 
t>oard  now  with  private  members  but 
leaving  control  and  authority  with 
Treasury  is  proper  when  that  much 
money  is  at  stake.  So  Treasury  feels 
they  would  totally  lose  control,  and  it 
would  gut  the  present  board.  I  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka is  attempting  to  accomplish,  and  is 
correct  in  his  goal,  but  I  do  believe  we 
have  balanced  it  properly  in  the  bill. 
Therefore,  I  oppose  the  amendment 
on  behalf  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  Just 
one  final  comment.  Again,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  the  amount  of  work  that  was 
done  to  produce  this  legislation,  and  I 
understand  that  amendments  of  this 
kind  need  to  receive  the  approval  of 
many  different  people  in  order  to  get 
support  of  the  committee.  I  under- 
stand as  well  that  in  the  end  Treasury 
has  to  sign  off  on  this  proposal  and 
that  Treasury  is  relinquishing  under 
my  amendment  some  considerable 
amount  of  authority. 

But  that  is  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
that  a  year  from  now  a  question  may 
come  from  a  constituent  about  the  liq- 
uidation of  an  asset,  a  question  may  be 
raised  by  an  investigative  Journalists 
who  says,  "Senator,  did  you  receive  a 
campaign  contribution  from  someone 
who  has  benefited  from  this  liquida- 
tion?" 

I  say  to  you,  if  you  answer  that  ques- 
tion yes,  the  appearance  of  conflict  is 
going  to  be  awfully  difficult  for  each 


and  everyone  of  us  who  intend  to  vote 
for  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  We 
should,  I  believe,  have  an  entity  to 
which  we  can  go  outside  of  Treasury.  I 
do  not  want  him  to  have  to  request  in- 
formation from  Treasury  every  time  I 
have  a  constituent  with  a  question 
about  how  his  money  is  being  spent 
and  about  how  these  assets  are  being 
liquidated.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to 
wait  for  an  annual  or  a  biannual 
report  before  I  can  look  to  see  what  is 
happening. 

I  suggest,  with  all  due  respect,  all  of 
us  will  regret  action  was  not  taken  on 
this  amendment  or  something  like  it 
that  requires  the  President  to  appoint 
a  strong  Chair  which  the  people  them- 
selves will  trust. 

Again,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  the  Chair  and  what  has  been  done. 
I  feel  the  concern  and  the  urgency  to 
make  this  change  is  very  great. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  a  couple  of  thoughts  here, 
and  then  maybe  we  can  move  to  re- 
solve this  particular  issue.  In  order  to 
get  this  material  into  the  Record  prior 
to  the  vote,  let  me  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  scheduled  to  start 
at  10:45  start  at  10:50.  if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  vote  will  be  sched- 
uled for  and  occur  at  10:50. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  inconvenience  anyone,  but  I  have 
the  material  I  think  has  to  be  present- 
ed on  this  very  important  point  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraslui  has  raised. 

On  page  342  of  the  bill  we  have  a 
section  that  deals  with  asset  disposi- 
tion, and  we  indicate  and  spell  out  in 
the  law  the  following: 

"(1)  Ih  oekkrai..— The  Corporation  shall 
develop  a  strategic  plan  and  shall  establish 
and  implement  policies  and  procedures  to — 

"(A)  maximize  the  net  present  value  of 
the  return  from  the  assets  it  owns  or  man- 
ages: 

"(B)  minimize  the  disruption  to  the  local 
real  estate  markets  and  banking  and  thrift 
communities  caused  by  the  Corporation's 
operations;  and 

"(C)  provide  for  an  adequate  level  of  cap- 
ital for  the  operation  of  the  Corporation. 
The  plan  shall  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
aaaets,  consistent  with  the  above  stated  ob- 
jectives, in  the  most  efficient  and  orderly 
manner.  Such  policies  and  procedures  shall, 
at  a  minimum,  take  into  consideration  the 
current  local  market  conditions,  an  appro- 
priate financing  standard,  the  value  of  the 
asset,  the  potential  appreciation  of  and  the 
expenses  and  rislcs  associated  with  holding 
the  asset  for  a  period  of  time,  and  the 
sources  and  cost  of  funds  to  further  develop 
the  asset.  The  policies  and  procedures  shall 
also  provide  for  adequate  competition  and 
fair  and  consistent  treatment  of  third  par- 
ties seeking  to  conduct  business  with  the 
Corporation.  The  Corporation's  books  and 
records  shall  contain  evidence  of  the  Corpo- 
ration's adherence  to  its  plans,  policies,  and 
procedures. 

Now,  I  must  say  that  great  effort 
has  gone  into  devising  that  very  spe- 
cific legislative  language  to  lay  out  a 


roadmap  that  we  think  is  appropriate 
to  this  assignment. 

But,  let  me  address  the  question  of 
ethical  safeguards,  because  that  is  an- 
other important  point  and  it  relates  to 
an  issue  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska raises.  In  the  committee  report 
on  page  29  under  ethical  safeguards 
concerning  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration we  say  as  follows: 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  RTC 
is  not  an  agency  of  the  federal  government. 
Given  the  amount  of  public  funding  provid- 
ed to  the  RTC,  the  Committee  is  concerned 
by  the  potential  for  the  very  types  of  fraud 
and  abuse  that  caused  problems  at  many 
failed  thrifts.  Therefore,  the  bill  subjects 
agents  and  employees  of  the  RTC  to  ethical 
standards  at  least  as  high  as  those  that 
apply  to  FDIC  employees.  Further,  the  bill 
makes  agents  and  employees  of  the  RTC 
(such  as  attorneys,  accountants,  appraisers, 
brokers,  and  property  managers)  accounta- 
ble for  malfeasance  and  subject  to  the  same 
criminal  penalties  as  FDIC  employees. 

That  is  very  specific,  it  is  very  delib- 
erate, and  it  is  there  because  it  needs 
to  be  there.  So,  we  are  acutely  sensi- 
tive to  the  issue  that  the  Senator 
raises. 

I  said  earlier  and  I  repeat  again,  we 
established  12  regional  advisory 
boards  across  the  country  to  provide  a 
level  of  specific  geographic  input  to 
help  us  understand  more  fully  exactly 
what  we  may  be  dealing  with  in  differ- 
ent areas  of  the  country. 

I  think  we  have  addressed  this  prob- 
lem in  a  workable  way.  I  feel  we  have 
solid  provisions  worked  out  in  this 
area.  So,  I  feel  we  would  have  to 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  have  talked 
with  members  of  the  committee.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  at  an 
appropriate  time,  I  will  move  to  table 
the  amendment.  But,  I  will  not  do  so, 
if  the  Senator  decides  he  does  not 
want  to  take  it  forward  to  a  vote.  That 
will  be  his  judgment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  49 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  10:50  having  arrived,  under 
the  previous  order,  the  vote  will  occur 
on  the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
the  family. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Mack]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  98. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  45  Leg.] 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  49)  was 
agreed  to.      

Mr.  SPECTE21.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMEKT  NO.  SO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can 
have  order  in  the  Chamber  and  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  we  have  just 
finished  voting  on  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  which  was,  in  a 
sense,  extraneous  to  the  savings  and 
loan  legislation  which  is  before  us. 
Just  prior  to  that  vote,  we  had  been 
debating  a  potential  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  We  had 
pretty  much  concluded  that  discus- 
sion. I  know  the  Senator  is  on  the 
floor.  He  may  wish  to  Indicate  what 
his  Intention  is. 

Before  he  does,  I  want  to  say  to 
others  here  that  we  are  open  and 
ready  for  any  amendments  that 
anyone  has  ready  and  wishes  to  offer. 
I  would  be  quite  happy,  if  there  were 
no  amendments.  But,  those  who  want 
to  present  them  should  be  prepared  to 
do  BO,  because  we  are  ready  to  take 
them  up  in  immediate  order. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  notion  of  how  many  amend- 
ments in  fact  might  be  pending  which 


would  have  to  be  considered  with  re 
spect  to  this  legislation? 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes. 
I  might  say  that,  since  the  bill  was 
reported  and  the  report  was  available, 
we  have  been  working  with  a  nxunber 
of  Members  both  on  the  committee 
and  off,  who  have  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  possible  amendments.  Some 
formal  amendments,  we  think,  wiU  be 
offered. 

At  last  count  it  looked  as  if  we  had 
the  potential  for  as  many  as  maybe  17 
amendments.  Two  of  the  Senators  on 
that  list  of  17  had  more  than  one  item 
that  they  might  raise. 

But,  discussions  are  ongoing,  and  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  not  all  of 
the  amendments  will  be  offered,  al- 
though some  will  be. 

We  are  quite  interested  in  taking 
them  up  in  an  orderly  fashion  and 
having  the  Senate  work  its  will. 

We  do  want  to  try  to  finish  the  bill 
this  evening. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  was  my  next 
question  to  the  chairman.  What  was 
his  intention,  if  it  is  achievable,  in 
terms  of  completing  action  on  this 
measure? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  majority  leader 
has  said  that  he  wants  to  move  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  on  this  legislation.  He 
hopes  to  finish  it  today.  He  has  indi- 
cated that  we  should  plan  to  have  a 
late  evening,  if  that  is  required,  with 
the  hope  of  finishing  the  bill.  We  are 
ready  to  move  along  on  these  issues. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
complete  it  today,  but  I  cannot  pre- 
siune  as  to  what  the  will  of  the  Senate 
will  be. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Has  developing 
time  agreements  with  people  who 
want  to  offer  amendments  been  ex- 
plored or  have  we  been  able  to  develop 
a  scenario  of  dealing  with  amendments 
and  completing  them? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Discussions  are  under- 
way now  with  Members  who  are  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  offering 
amendments.  I  do  not  think  we  are  at 
a  point  now  where  time  agreements 
would  be  the  most  useful  course  of 
action,  because  we  may  or  may  not 
have  amendments  being  offered.  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  reach  the  point  where  it 
seems  sensible  to  try  to  lock  in  a  time 
agreement  or  seek  one  on  the  remain- 
ing amendments  that  will  be  offered, 
we  will  certainly  consider  doing  that. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  want  to  support  the  chairman 
in  his  effort  to  try  to  get  Senators  to 
decide  on  offering  amendments— hope- 
fully decide  not  to— and  allow  the  com- 
mittee's product  to  move  forward  so 
we  can  act  expeditiously  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  think  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  and  if  I  may  say  so.  I 
think  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  have  done  a  very  effective  job  of 
working    through    this    legislation.    I 


think  we  need  to  move  it  as  promptly 
as  we  can. 

I  know  that  the  majority  leader  has 
a  scheduling  situation  in  which  I  think 
he  anticipates  the  Senate  will  recess 
on  time.  I  believe,  and  obviously  we 
need  to  finish  this  legislation  before 
that  takes  place,  and  I  think  if  we  can 
just  get  Senators  who  want  to  offer 
amendments  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
offer  them  and  have  a  reasonable 
debate,  and  then  dispose  of  them  one 
way  or  the  other  and  move  through 
this  matter,  I  would  hope  we  could 
meet  with  the  kind  of  schedule  that 
the  chairman  has  outlined. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  should  add  one  other 
thing  in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  The  majority 
leader  has  also  sadd  that  he  feels  the 
need  for  the  urgency  of  moving  this 
legislation  today,  and  that,  if  he  were 
to  find  that  periods  of  time  were  elaps- 
ing without  amendments  being  of- 
fered, he  would  be  prepared  to  move 
to  a  third  reading. 

I  do  not  mean  to  speak  for  him,  but 
I  am  paraphrasing  what  he  has  indi- 
cated to  us  as  leaders  of  the  bill. 

I  know  it  is  his  intention  to  proceed 
through  this  bill  as  quickly  as  we  can 
today  and  hopefully  finish  it  today 
and,  if  not,  to  finish  it  tomorrow.  But. 
I  know  he  feels  very  strongly  about 
having  amendments  handled  and  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  At  times  Members, 
when  a  bill  comes  to  the  floor  like 
this,  assxmie  that  the  amending  proc- 
ess is  not  going  to  start  seriously  until 
some  time  later.  I  just  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  underscore  we  are  there 
now  and  ready  to  deal  with  amend- 
ments and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  con- 
straint upon  us  to  deal  with  amend- 
ments and  to  deal  with  them  prompt- 
ly. 

So  I  support  the  chairman  in  his 
effort  to  get  members  to  really  present 
their  amendments  so  we  can  work 
through  them. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Nebras- 
ka. Senator  Kerrey.  I  know  that  we 
want  to  move  this  bill  along.  I  know 
that  we  have  worked  very  hard  on  it.  I 
know  that  we  are  rush,  rush,  rushing 
and  there  is  a  reason  to  rush,  rush, 
rush  because  the  more  we  delay  this 
bill,  the  more  it  is  probably  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  in  the  long  run. 

Talking  about  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers in  the  long  nui  is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  amendment  that  has  been 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Nebras- 
ka. 

Under  the  measure  as  it  stands  and 
came  out  of  the  committee,  there  are 
three  people  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, administration  people  primarily, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
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Board  who  with  two  others  make  the 
decision  as  to  where  the  money  should 
go.  to  what  bailout,  what  institution 
with  taxpayer  funds. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Kkrrct  from  Nebraska  simply  says 
that  we  should  appoint  a  board  of  wise 
men.  of  specialists,  if  you  will,  to  make 
this  determination. 

Certainly,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  certainly  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  E>epartment  are  ex- 
tremely busy  people  that  I  suspect  are 
not  going  to  have  the  time  to  make 
considered  Judgment  on  which  choice 
should  be  made  between  two  institu- 
tions that  are  in  some  degree  of  diffi- 
culty. 

The  obvious  answer  might  be,  well, 
then  they  both  probably  should  be 
helped. 

If  you  take  that  line  of  approach,  it 
seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  you 
are  failing  to  recognize  that  we  are 
trying  to  conserve  the  $50  billion  plus, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  more  than  that 
before  we  finish,  but  a  minimum  of 
$50  billion  of  taxpayers'  money  that 
we  are  going  to  use  to  bail  out  the 
ailing  S&L  industry. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  businesslike  suggestion  made  by 
Senator  Kerrey  is  one  that  should  be 
adopted.  I  know  the  administration  is 
opposed  to  this.  I  luiow  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
member  thereof  are,  therefore,  op- 
posed to  it  or  at  least  they  are  agree- 
ing with  the  administration's  position. 

I  Just  do  not  want  to  belabor  this 
point.  I  simply  want  to  say  let  us  stop, 
let  us  listen,  let  us  look,  and  above  all. 
Mr.  President,  let  lis  think. 

If  you  were  setting  up  your  money 
to  the  tune  of  $50  billion  would  you 
not  want  a  board  with  high  expertise 
that  could  take  the  time  to  make 
timely  decisions  in  a  timely  fashion 
rather  than  to  saddle  that  on  the  rela- 
tively few  busy  individuals  as  proposed 
by  the  bill? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  are  that  if 
this  bill  is  adopted,  signed  into  law  as 
proposed,  bureaucrats  are  going  to  be 
making  the  decision  as  to  where  the 
money  goes. 

Senator  Ksbbst  is  simply  saying 
that  if  we  are  going  to  do  this  let  us  do 
it  tight  and  let  us  appoint  some  ex- 
perts to  this  board  who  can  make  a 
measured  Judgment,  therefore  helping 
to  conserve  the  heavy  burden  that  we 
are  saddling  on  the  taxpayers  with 
this  measiire  regardless  of  the  out- 
come. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  pay  careful  attention  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Seiuitor 
Kerrey  and  give  a  measived  thought- 
ful vote  on  what  they  think  is  right  in 
this  case  rather  than  what  I  think  is  a 
hasty  decision  and  an  ill-conceived  one 
by  the  administration  to  oppose  the 
Kerrey  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  One 
reason  I  do  it  is  because  I  have  devel- 
oped such  a  keen  appreciation  for  his 
ability  and  his  intellect  and  his  con- 
cern. He  has  been  here  a  very  short 
time  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  time 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  that  I 
have  seen  a  freshman  Senator  develop 
as  much  credibility  as  quickly  as  Sena- 
tor Kerrey  has.  So  when  he  called  me 
yesterday  and  described  the  amend- 
ment and  told  me  why  he  felt  very 
strongly  about  it,  I  Immediately  began 
to  think  about  it  and  told  him  that  he 
may  not  get  very  many  votes,  because 
I  know  that  the  committee  is  commit- 
ted to  defeating  all  amendments. 

I  have.  Incidentally,  been  in  the 
Senate  now  a  little  over  14  years  and  I 
have  never  subscribed  to  that  "let's 
defeat  all  amendments"  philosophy. 

Everybody  luiows  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee  is  one  of 
the  best  friends  I  have  in  the  Senate 
and  a  man  I  hold  in  the  very  highest 
esteem  and  regard.  He  has  worked  re- 
lentlessly and  tirelessly  on  this  bill,  as 
has  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

But  I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  here 
today  on  this  bill  is  because  there  was 
no  oversight  of  the  S&L  industry.  We 
deregulated  that  industry  and  turned 
them  loose.  If  we  had  said  to  the  S&L 
industry  that  we  are  going  to  deregu- 
late you  but  we  are  going  to  watch  you 
with  an  eagle  eye  and  followed  up  on 
that,  we  would  not  be  here  today. 

And  so  what  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  saying  is,  let  us  make 
sure  this  we  do  not  come  back  here  3 
or  4  years  from  now  with  oversight 
hearings  and  have  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  is  going  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  board  which  is 
charged  with  the  resc>onsibility  of  dis- 
posing of  $400  billion  worth  plus  of 
assets,  to  have  him  standing  in  front 
of  a  conunittee  saying,  "Well,  you 
know  I  was  all  bogged  down  with  that 
Third  World  debt.  You  remember  the 
Brady  plan  on  how  we  are  going  to  re- 
lieve the  Third  World  of  their  indebt- 
edness, I  Just  did  not  have  time." 

I  must  confess,  it  Just  seems  crazy  to 
me  to  have  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  as  a  three-man  board.  None  of 
those  men  have  one  additional  second 
in  their  day  today  to  take  on  this 
added  responsibility  of  overseeing  the 
disposition  of  $400  billion— plus  in 
assets.  And  for  every  dollar  they  lose, 
it  comes  right  out  of  the  long-suffer- 
ing taxpayers  who  bellied  up  yester- 
day with  all  that  money. 

Now  it  is  one  thing  to  stand  around 
here  on  April  15  and  feel  sorry  for  the 
taxpayers.  I  felt  pretty  sorry  for 
myself  yesterday,  Mr.  President.  But  I 
realize  how  important  our  whole  tax 


collecting  system  is.  It  is  the  greatest 
in  the  world. 

I  was  in  Brazil  the  other  day— this 
does  not  have  a  thing  in  the  world  to 
do  wtih  this  amendment— but  I  was  in 
Brazil  the  other  day  and  I  found  that 
one  of  the  reasons  Brazil  has  unspeak- 
able poverty  is  because  it  is  a  national 
pastime  to  avoid  paying  taxes— 140 
million  people  and  5  million  taxpayers. 
Think  about  it. 

In  this  coimtry,  we  have  240  million 
people  and  100  million  taxpayers.  And 
they  deserve  the  attention  of  this 
body  in  dealing  with  this  probelm. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  whole  thing 
over  a  period  of  10  years  is  going  to 
cost  $157  billion.  They  are  going  to  use 
some  of  that  money  I  paid  yesterday.  I 
have  a  daughter  starting  to  an  expen- 
sive law  school  and,  believe  you  me,  all 
I  could  think  about  was  I  paid  enough 
to  put  her  through  law  school  yester- 
day. I  did  not  enjoy  a  minute  of  it,  but 
I  understand  it. 

But  I  do  not  want  this  body  to  follow 
that  up  and  say,  "We  are  going  to  put 
three  men  on  a  board  to  dispose  of  all 
those  foreclosed  assets,"  and  those 
men  do  not  have  time  to  go  to  the 
bathroom  now.  And  I  can  tell  you  that 
4  years  from  now,  Secretary  Brady,  if 
he  is  still  around,  is  going  to  come 
before  the  Banking  Committee  and 
say,  "Gentleman.  I  had  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing in  my  stomach  that  you  should  not 
have  given  us  that  responsibility.  We 
Just  did  not  have  time  to  oversee  it." 

And  the  Attorney  General,  testify- 
ing all  over  this  Hill  every  day  about 
drugs  and  what  we  are  wiling  to  do  to 
bring  the  drug  problem  under  control; 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
board  chairman  over  there,  worried 
about  interest  rates.  And  we  say, 
"Gentleman,  you  ain't  seen  nothing 
yet.  Wait  until  we  give  you  this  re- 
sponsibility." 

It  is  silly.  It  is  irresponsible.  And  this 
body  ought  to  face  up  to  its  responsi- 
bUity. 

I  am  not  trying  to  break  the  dike  on 
the  committee  by  getting  one  amend- 
ment passed  and  then  sdl  the  amend- 
ments start  getting  substantial  votes, 
too.  But  as  I  said.  I  do  not  belong  to 
the  school  of  thought  that  80  Senators 
should  have  no  input  into  the  final 
makeup  of  this  bill.  I  again  follow  that 
by  saying  that  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  are  all  able  people,  but 
they  are  not  the  fountain  of  all 
wisdom  and  the  other  members  of  this 
body  ought  to  have  some  say  so  about 
their  bill,  no  matter  how  hard  any- 
body worked  to  craft  it. 

I  am  saying  that  a  seven-man  work- 
ing board  charged  with  the  actual  re- 
sponsibility, with  these  three  men  as 
ex  officio  members — make  them  ex  of- 
ficio; I  am  ex  officio  on  everything.  It 
means  you  do  not  have  to  do  any- 
thing—let them  be  ex  officio  members, 
but  appoint  a  seven-man  board  that  is 
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going  to  honest-to-God  delve  into  the 
policies  of  how  we  are  going  to  dispose 
of  $400  million  worth  of  assets. 

I  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  having  the  idea  and, 
frankly,  having  the  courage  to  come 
here,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  op- 
position, and  offer  this  amendment.  I 
am  going  to  support  it,  and  I  am  going 
to  support  It  happily.  I  hope  other 
members  of  this  body  will  also. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  had  a  good  discussion  of  this 
and  we  will  soon  be  ready  for  disposi- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  indicated  that  he  would  like  a  vote 
on  the  amendment.  At  an  appropriate 
time.  I  will  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that,  if  anybody  else 
wants  to  be  heard  on  it,  they  will  so  in- 
dicate, because  I  want  to  make  sure  ev- 
erybody has  a  chance  to  have  their 
say. 

I  do  want  to  say,  in  response  to  the 
very  informed  and  compelling  remarks 
of  my  colleague,  who  just  spoke,  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Bumpers,  that  we 
have  added  to  the  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration two  private  sector  mem- 
bers. We  specify  that  they  be  individ- 
uals with  substantial  experience  in 
managing  large  business  organizations 
involved  in  real  estate  development,  fi- 
lumce  or  disposition.  We  have  moved 
in  the  direction  of  broadening-out  this 
board  to  add  those  two,  along  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  also  indicated  earlier,  in  answer  to 
a  question  from  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  the  Senator  may  not  have 
had  a  chance  to  hear,  that  we  also 
have  directly  addressed  the  question 
of  making  agents  and  employees  of 
the  RTC  subject  to  the  same  conflict 
of  interest  rules  that  govern  the  con- 
duct of  the  FDIC  employee,  because 
we  want  the  highest  possible  stand- 
ards, and  we  are  very  sensitive  to  that 
issue. 

We  have,  also,  of  course,  set  up  the 
regional  advisory  boards  around  the 
country  in  areas  that  have  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit— and  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor's State  has  been  hard  hit— to 
create  still  an  additional  level  of  input 
of  how  we  manage  and  dispose  of 
RTC's  assets. 

I  would  just  say  one  other  thing:  I 
think  the  Senator  is  correct  in  saying 
that  in  years  past  the  oversight  really 
has  not  been  sufficient,  wherever  you 
look,  starting  with  the  regulations,  the 
industry  itself.  State  regulatory  au- 
thorities. Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  others.  I  think  they  reaUy 
were  not  sufficiently  vigilant  in  terms 
of  monitoring  the  buildup  of  problems 
in  the  savings  and  loan  industry  and 
blowing  the  whistle  early  a  long  time 
ago.  That  should  have  been  done,  and 
it  was  not  done. 


I  can  tell  you  this,  speaking  for  the 
committee  from  today  and  looking  for- 
ward, the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
Is  going  to  be  very  aggressive  in  its 
oversight  responsibilities  in  this  area 
and  in  all  other  areas. 

Because  I  think  the  oversight  re- 
sponsibility is,  in  many  respects,  as  im- 
portant as,  if  not  often  more  impor- 
tant than,  the  initial  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities. Because,  so  often  when 
these  programs  or  Mtivities  are  under- 
taken by  the  various  bureaucracies, 
they  take  on  a  life  of  their  own  and 
momentum  of  their  own  that  may.  in 
fact,  not  follow  through  on  the  origi- 
nal legislative  intent.  I  intend  to  moni- 
tor these  activities  very  carefully.  If  I 
see  anything  wrong,  I  intend  to  blow 
the  whistle. 

Our  committee  will  be  actively  in- 
volved in  that  way,  and  if  we  find  we 
have  problems  developing,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  not  have  to  go  out 
and  do  the  detective  work  himself,  be- 
cause I  view  the  job  of  our  committee 
to  be  sufficiently  aggressive  and  on 
top  of  these  things  that  we  will  spot 
these  things  and  bring  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  It  will  be  my 
clear  intention  to  do  so.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  meeting  that  responsi- 
bility in  that  fashion. 

I  do  not  know  if  others  wish  to  be 
heard.  The  Senator  from  Illinois,  I 
think,  wishes  to  seek  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tor Dixon,  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  arise, 
frankly,  with  considerable  reluctance 
to  make  these  remarks,  because  the 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  in  my 
view,  is  a  fine  new  Member  of  the 
Senate.  He  certainly  is  a  warm  friend, 
and  I  regard  him  highly.  Under  almost 
any  other  circumstances,  quite  frank- 
ly, Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

I  talked  to  him  at  great  length  on 
the  telephone  and  on  one  occasion  in 
the  hallway  of  the  Hart  Building 
about  this  amendment.  I  know  he  is 
motivated  out  of  a  deep  personal  con- 
viction that  there  ought  to  be  a 
change  in  this  board,  that  is  predicat- 
ed in  large  measure.  Mr.  President,  on 
an  experience  he  had  during  his  ex- 
ceptionally fine  service  as  Governor  of 
Nebraska.  I  am  frank  to  say  that,  inde- 
pendent of  everything  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  development  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  believe  I  would  be  inclined 
to  suppport  his  point  of  view  because 
of  my  high  regard  for  his  ability  and 
his  past  experience  and  his  outstand- 
ing service  as  Governor  of  his  State. 

I  hear  what  my  friend  from  Arkan- 
sas says.  He  is  certainly  right  when  he 
says  that  all  the  intelligence  and  all 
the  understanding  of  this  problem 
does  not  reside  in  the  separate  minds 
of  those  21  people,  however  able,  that 
serve  on  the  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee.  And  I  want 
to  further  state  there  will  be  a  confer- 


ence on  this  bill.  Mr.  President.  There 
are  many,  many  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  this  Senate  bill. 
There  wiU  be  many  opportunities  in 
the  conference— and  I  have  been  in 
some  long  conferences  on  legislation 
produced  by  the  Banking  Committee— 
to  discuss  this  matter  further. 

I  want  to  further  make  the  point 
that  we  have  looked  at  the  composi- 
tion of  these  boards.  We  have  already 
changed  the  composition  of  the  RTC. 
We  changed  the  composition  of  the 
FDIC  in  the  future,  and  so  we  have 
addressed  some  of  these  problems.  We 
have  given  it  considerable  thought  and 
discussion. 

I  guess  that  is  the  point  I  want  to 
make  here.  The  chainnan  of  this  com- 
mittee and  ranking  member  have  been 
holding  hearings  all  spring.  I  would 
want  my  colleagues  in  their  separate 
offices  who  might  be  watching  this 
debate  to  further  understand,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  spent  3  days  in  very 
intense  discussion,  from  early  in  the 
morning  often  until  late  at  night,  in 
the  office  of  the  chairman,  every  one 
of  us  there,  everyone  with  staff  there 
plus  the  committee  staff  there,  going 
through  almost  in  exquisite  detail 
every  single  item  of  dispute  in  this  bill. 
Let  me  say  on  this  floor  for  the  first 
time  in  this  public  place  so  the  people 
of  my  State  know:  Some  of  the  things 
I  wanted  to  do  I  could  not  get  done  in 
those  conferences.  I  have  yielded.  Mr. 
President,  on  things  I  fought  about 
tooth  and  nail  in  that  private  confer- 
ence for  days.  Some  of  these  things 
are,  frankly,  the  accommodations  that 
people  of  different  strong  views  finally 
make  in  the  committee. 

Having  been  involved  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  discussions  on  the  major 
Glass-Steagall  legislation  that  we 
marked  up  in  committee  18  to  2  last 
year  and  that  finally  passed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  94  to  2.  I  want  to 
declare  it  is  a  major  miracle  that  this 
legislation  could  come  out  of  that  com- 
mittee unanimously.  It  is  absolutely  a 
tribute  to  a  new  chairman  who  has 
given  all  of  his  time  up  until  this  very 
moment  to  the  production  of  this  bill. 
I  am  not  that  crazy  about  parts  of 
this  blU.  I  tell  you.  left  to  my  own 
device.  I  could  walk  away  from  this 
bill  to  some  extent.  I  mean  that.  But 
this  is  the  product  of  21  different 
people  stretching  the  whole  philo- 
sophical view  from  the  left  to  the 
right  in  that  committee,  people  of 
strong  opinions  who  have  come  to  ac- 
commodations on  this,  sometimes  out 
of  sheer  respect  for  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking 
member. 

Now.  at  the  end.  we  were  divided  on 
that  very  serious  issue  of  financing. 
The  chairman  and  others  felt  strongly 
about  that.  Probably  we  had  a  majori- 
ty in  the  committee— may  I  say  this 
candidly— to  win  the  position  of  the 
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Chair  against  the  administration  posi- 
tion so  dearly  held  and  so  strongly 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  took  his  time  to  talk  to  me  for  45 
minutes  on  a  Sunday  about  that  one 
issue.  And  some  of  us  yielded  on  that: 
yielded,  frankly,  because  we  felt  it  was 
what  we  had  to  do  to  save  this  bill. 

Now.  there  is  over  $100  billion  in 
debt  out  there.  Nobody  knows  how 
much  debt  there  Is  out  there.  Mr. 
President.  Nobody  really  has  any  idea. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  guesstimate,  a  best 
guess.  But  it  is  a  lot. 

We  put  all  the  pain  in  the  world  we 
could  on  the  institutions.  The  taxpay- 
ers will  pay  for  some  of  this,  obviously. 
There  Is  a  lot  of  hurt  in  this,  for  a 
long  time.  This  issue  is  important.  It  is 
well  presented  by  an  exceptional  new 
member  on  this  side  who  has  a  long,  I 
am  satisfied,  and  distinguished  career 
before  him  in  this  place.  It  is  support- 
ed by.  without  any  question,  the  most 
eloquent  Senator  in  this  body,  in  a 
very  fine  speech  Just  now.  But  the  cen- 
tral issue  here  is:  Can  we  stand  for 
this  bUl  and  take  it  to  the  conference? 

Now  we  are  divided  on  something 
that  appeals  to  us  emotionally,  or 
somehow,  every  time  we  come  to  this. 
The  last  time.  I  remember  quite  well, 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Florida. 
Senator  Graham,  had  a  strong  feeling 
about  something  with  respect  to  the 
powers.  Some  of  us  thought  he  was 
probably  right.  I  thought  he  was  right. 
And  I  opposed  him  at  that  time  for 
this  very  same  reason. 

Let  us  take  a  biU  out  of  here  we  can 
stand  on. 

This  amendment  has  some  merit.  I 
want  to  say  publicly  I  am  open,  in  the 
conference,  to  some  further  consider- 
ation of  changes  in  the  composition  of 
this  board.  I  like  the  idea  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska,  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  more  independent  thought 
in  this,  independent  of  the  people  that 
hold  these  big  offices.  Attorney  Gener- 
al. Secretary  of  State,  Chairman  of 
the  Fed.  and  I  think  that  my  friend 
from  Arkansas  is  right  when  he  says 
their  hands  are  full  anyway.  Although 
one  can  observe  that  they  have  the 
right  to  send  someone  in  their  place  to 
•ct. 

So  there  is  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussing this  further.  But  if  we  lose  on 
this  amendment,  the  committee,  if  we 
lose  on  this  first  amendment  that  is 
inherent  in  the  question  of  composi- 
tion of  this  bill,  every  single  person 
that  comes  here  is  going  to  say:  You 
have  already  adopted  amendments, 
and  here  is  one  of  merit. 

Now,  I  happen  to  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  being  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consimier  and  Regula- 
tory Affairs  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. My  friend  from  Ohio  has  in  mind 
four  amendments,  several  of  which  we 
visited  many  times  before,  all  of  which 
have  appeal,  particularly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  constuiers:  on  free 


check  cashing,  cheaper  services  for  the 
poor,  and  a  lot  of  things  that  have 
merit  and  the  Democrats  love.  And  it 
is  going  to  be  my  duty  to  oppose  him 
shortly  here.  I  might  even  be  able  to 
make  a  decent  argument  that  his  has 
as  much  merit  as  this  one;  maybe 
more. 

All  have  merit.  We  are  not  arguing 
merit  here.  We  are  arguing  the  greater 
merit  and  the  greater  value  of  a  piece 
of  legislation  this  thick,  on  which  an 
administration,  and  all  of  its  support- 
ers, and  21  members  of  this  committee 
have  spent  all  this  spring.  22  hearings 
and  uncounted  hours  of  private  con- 
ference and  a  markup. 

I  say  do  not  change  it.  Send  it  to  the 
conference.  We  learned  from  this  proc- 
ess. I  talked  to  the  chairman  before  I 
got  up  to  make  this  speech.  He  has 
said  we  are  open  to  further  discussions 
in  the  conference.  Do  not  say  we  will 
do  It.  Do  not  even  say  we  will  do  it  as 
my  friend  from  Nebraska  wants  it  ex- 
actly, but  that  we  are  open  to  it. 

But  this  is  going  to  be  the  first  roll- 
call.  When  the  bell  rings,  100  Senators 
are  going  to  come  over  here  and  decide 
whether  they  want  to  draw  a  new  bill 
or  keep  this  one. 

I  want  to  say  this,  there  Is  more  hurt 
than  compliments  in  this  bill.  When 
we  go  back  home,  we  will  defend  it 
more  than  we  will  take  compliments 
and  applause  and  handshakes  for  it.  If 
somebody  wants  to  rewrite  it.  that  is 
OK  with  me.  I  am  personally  in  favor 
of  making  It  the  Riegle  bill,  I  say  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  perfect  blU. 
There  will  be  some  who  wlU  not  like  It. 
but  It  Is  done  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
as  members  of  that  committee  after  a 
long  time  and  in  the  best  way  we  knew 
how.  It  is  a  better  bill  than  the  House 
bUl.  and  we  wlU  find  a  better  bill  in 
the  conference.  I  think  we  ought  to 
leave  it  alone  and  get  to  that  work  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  The  majority 
leader.  In  his  wisdom,  has  said,  let  us 
conclude  it  by  late  tomorrow  after- 
noon before  Passover.  I  say  to  that, 
yea.  verily;  let  us  reject  all  the  amend- 
ments, let  us  vote  for  the  bill  and  let 
us  send  it  to  the  conference. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  Senator  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  very  brief,  and  I  really  want  to 
respond  to  my  very  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arkansas  who  I  think 
made  a  very  strong  statement  for  the 
amendment.  I  agree  with  him  that  all 
wisdom  does  not  reside  with  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  been  around  this  place 
long  enough  to  realize  there  is  a  lot  of 
wisdom  in  each  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to 
accept  that  point.  I  think  It  is  a  valid 
point. 


I  want  to  say  to  the  very  able  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  who  has  offered 
this  amendment,  the  committee,  in 
fact,  took  part  of  the  rationale  that 
has  been  advanced  in  this  amendment 
and  in  fact  incorporated  it  in  the  work 
of  the  committee  because  we  did  add 
two  independent  members  to  this 
board.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  board 
now  that  combines  two  things:  the 
perspective  of  independent  members 
and  a  targeted  responsibility  on  highly 
significant  and  responsible  officials  of 
the  administration:  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  So  that  you  have  in  each 
instance  individuals  who  head  up  a 
major  establishment,  highly  compe- 
tent as  a  general  proposition  who  con- 
tinue to  bear  an  obligation  and  respon- 
sibility. I  think  that  Is  Important.  I 
think  that  is  very  Important. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  past, 
frankly,  is  we  have  these  independent 
boards  and  they  did  not  prove  to  be  in- 
dependent. What  happens  is  you  set 
up  these  boards  ostensibly  independ- 
ent and  then  different  Interests  seek 
to  gain  their  representatives  on  those 
boards,  and  the  consequences  of  a 
board  ostensibly  set  up  to  be  independ- 
ent proves  to  be  just  the  opposite. 

Second,  when  you  do  that,  you  di- 
minish the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
current  administration,  whoever  it 
may  be.  for  how  these  activities  are 
being  conducted  and.  of  course,  they 
obviously  have  a  strong  interest  be- 
cause there  are  potentially  significant 
costs  Involved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done,  which  is  try  to  blend 
these  two  things,  is  a  sensible  proposi- 
tion. We  have  tried,  in  effect,  to  put 
together  both  some  independent  mem- 
bers of  the  board  to  bring  that  per- 
spective and  at  the  same  time  keep  a 
focus  and  a  responsibility  on  these 
major  officials:  The  Attorney  General, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

So  I  am  frank  to  say  I  think  what 
the  committee  has  done  Is  a  sensible 
proposition.  I  think  it  will  give  us  an 
oversight  board  which  can  do  the  job 
that  will  combine  these  two  perspec- 
tives that  will  maintain  a  highly  re- 
sponsible focus,  and  I  am,  therefore, 
supportive  of  the  chairman  and  his  re- 
sponse to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  discussed  this  pretty  fully.  I 
would  like  to  go  ahead  and  quickly 
offer  the  tabling  motion.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  are  on  their  feet, 
and  I  assume  they  want  to  speak  fur- 
ther on  it. 

Mr.  KERREY.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  make  one  final  comment 
on  It. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  By  all  means. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  time  required.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear,  if  this  amendment  fails 
to  pass,  I  do  not  intend  to  oppose  the 
bill.  I  intend  to  support  the  legislation. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  as  well,  when 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  made  the 
statement  that  he  in  some  way  prefers 
not  to  vote  for  this  bill,  I  share  that 
feeling.  I  share  that  feeling  for  one 
very  important  reason,  and  that  is  the 
people  of  Nebraska  whom  I  represent 
do  not  trust  what  has  transpired.  They 
feel  as  if  they  have  been  deceived,  and 
I  think  their  feeling  is  correct.  They 
feel  as  if  fraud  has  been  perpetrated 
upon  them,  and  I  believe  they  are  cor- 
rect. They  believe  that  insufficient 
oversight  occurred  over  the  past  8 
years,  and  I  believe  they  are  correct. 
They  believe  that  when  they  come  to 
me  and  ask  for  relatively  small  appro- 
priations and  I  tell  them  that  we  have 
a  deficit  and  cannot  spend  more 
money  on  children,  more  money  on 
health  care,  more  money  on  rural  de- 
velopment, they  believed  that  there  is 
a  hypocrisy  when  I  have  just  voted  for 
the  largest  spending  program  since  the 
Marshall  plan.  They  believe  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong  here.  Their 
trust  in  their  Government,  I  believe 
correctly,  has  been  diminished.  Their 
trust  has  been  diminished. 

What  this  attempts  to  do  is  direct 
our  attention  toward  the  need  to  re- 
store trust,  directs  our  attention  to  the 
need  for  accountability,  to  understand 
what  is  going  on  so  that  we  can  answer 
all  the  questions  that  will  be  asked 
over  the  coming  years  as  to  what  is 
happening  with  the  disposition  of  the 
assets. 

Mr.  President,  the  presence  of  three 
people  out  of  five  from  this  adminis- 
tration will  give  the  administration 
practical  control  over  what  the  RTC 
does  and  will  require  us.  we  who  are 
voting  the  money,  to  go  to  the  admin- 
istration every  time  we  have  a  ques- 
tion and  want  to  get  it  answered. 

It  is  precisely  because  I  believe  con- 
trol must  be  taken  away  to  some 
extent  from  the  administration  that  I 
am  proposing  this  amendment.  I  find 
myself  to  some  extent  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  the  honorable  chairman  of 
the  committee  as  not  long  ago  being 
told  after  supporting  and  working 
hard  to  develop  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, after  giving  so  much  to  it,  was 
told  that  his  reasonable  amendment 
change,  which  essentially  would  save 
the  taxpayers  $4.5  billion,  was  going  to 
be  vetoed  if  sent  to  the  administration 
in  that  form.  I  believe,  in  fact,  that  we 
who  are  appropriating  the  money  need 
to  have  greater  accountability  so  as  to 
be  able  to  reestablish  trust,  and  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  do.  It  will  not  be  easy 
for  those  of  us  who  intend  to  support 
the  Chair  and  vote  for  this  biU  to  go 
home  and  explain  what  we  have  done 


and  why  they  should  trust  us  now  for 
having  spent  their  money  this  way.  It 
will  not  be  easy  for  us  and  I  believe, 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  gives 
us  an  opportimity  to  increase  the  op- 
portunity to  do  that. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers]. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  be  very  brief. 
I  know  the  chairman  wants  to  get  on 
with  this,  the  managing  chairman  of 
the  bill.  I  want  to  just  make  two  or 
three  points. 

No.  1,  when  I  say  that  the  Banking 
Committee  is  not  the  fountain  of  all 
wisdom,  that  is  not  intended  to  be  pej- 
orative or  denegrating  of  the  commit- 
tee. Everybody  in  this  body  knows 
that  this  committee  has  been  working 
night  and  day  to  fashion  this  docu- 
ment. But  we  are  a  deliberative  body, 
Mr.  President.  To  suggest  that  a  docu- 
ment with  564  pages— that  is  thick— is 
somehow  sacred  and  that  every  word 
is  infallible,  why,  we  do  not  have  to 
honor  the  majority  leader's  commit- 
ment to  try  to  finish  this  bill  by  4 
o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon.  If  that  is 
in  fact  the  case,  we  can  leave  now.  If 
the  other  80  Senators  who  are  not  on 
the  Banking  Committee  are  to  have  no 
say-so  about  trying  to  improve  this 
document,  we  do  not  have  to  wait  until 
4  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

I  do  not  know  when  Passover  starts, 
but  we  are  going  to  leave  here  tomor- 
row night  and  we  are  not  coming  back; 
everybody  is  going  to  either  go  to  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base  and  get  on  a 
plane  and  go  home  or  do  something 
else.  I  know  how  the  herd  instinct 
works  around  here.  They  can  smell 
that  adjournment  hour  tomorrow 
afternoon  so  everybody  wants  to 
defeat  these  amendments  or  discour- 
age everybody  else  from  offering  one. 
No  one  wants  to  get  overwhelmed  by  a 
vote,  particularly  by  a  freshman  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraslta.  I  admire  his  cour- 
age. He  knows  he  is  swimming  against 
the  tide  with  his  amendment.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  find  it  interesting  that  not 
one  single  word  has  been  uttered  to 
suggest  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  not  an  im- 
provement over  the  board  as  constitut- 
ed in  the  biU. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  With  aU  due  re- 
spect to  my  dear  friend  from  Arkan- 
sas, that  is  exactly  the  case  I  tried  to 
make.  Now,  the  Senator  may  not 
accept  it,  the  Senator  may  feel  that  it 
fell  short  on  the  substance,  and  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  but  I  did  not 
make  the  argiunent  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected  because  there 
was  not  wisdom  outside  of  the  commit- 


tee. I  tried  to  address  the  amendment 
on  its  substance. 

Now,  I  regret  that  that  argument 
fell  short  in  persuading  my  friend 
from  Arkansas.  I  did  not  think  it  fell 
so  far  short  that  the  assertion  could 
be  made  it  did  not  try  to  address  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  in  terms 
of  arguing  for  the  committee's  posi- 
tion as  being  substantively  a  better  po- 
sition than  the  one  contained  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  have  a  thing  to  do  the  rest  of 
today  and  tomorrow,  so  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  make  the  argiunent  for  me. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  As  I  told  the  Sena- 
tor, the  committee  tried  to  combine 
the  perspective  of  two  independent 
members  with  continuing  to  put  a 
focus  of  responsibility  on  these  impor- 
tant officials  in  the  administration: 
The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  all  three  of  whom  are  backed 
by  an  extensive  apparatus— in  other 
words,  highly  competent  people- 
within  their  departments,  and  we  keep 
some  burden  on  these  officials.  One  of 
the  things,  as  I  have  said,  that  we  dis- 
covered in  the  past  is  that  often  the 
independent  boards  totally  outside  of 
an  administration  themselves  become 
the  captive  of  the  interests  and  that  in 
fact  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  think 
we  have  had  this  difficulty.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  occurs. 

Now,  the  Senator  may  not  agree 
with  that,  but  that  is  a  substantive  ar- 
gument.      

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  tell  the  Sen- 
ator one  of  the  reasons  I  do  not  agree 
with  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  is  making  the  argu- 
ment that  either  he  believes  this 
board  is  going  to  fail  and  that  we  will 
have  some  high  Presidential  appoint- 
ees. Cabinet  members  to  hold  account- 
able for  that  failure,  or  regardless  of 
how  it  goes  and  particularly  in  case  it 
fails,  we  will  have  somebody  to  call 
before  the  Banking  Committee  in  a 
very  highly  visible  position  and  blame 
them  for  it. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Not  yet.  Let  me 
finish  my  statement,  and  then  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  All  right. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  taking  the  very  laudable, 
commendable,  and  I  think  sensible  ap- 
proach of  saying  let  us  give  the  board 
the  best  opportunity  to  succeed.  Let  us 
not  worry  right  now  about  who  we  are 
going  to  blame  in  case  of  failure.  What 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  saying  is 
that  you  are  putting  three  people  on 
this  board,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  in  addition  to  two  other  real 
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estate  people,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  committee  is  arguing  that  is  where 
It  ought  to  be  so  we  can  focus  the  ac- 
countability. 

I  do  not  buy  that.  I  want  to  Improve 
It  so  that  the  taxpayers  of  America 
will  know  that  they  have  had  seven 
good  people  appointed,  not  to  be  held 
accountable  particularly— that,  too— 
but  also  to  sell  all  of  these  400  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  assets  for  the  top 
doUar  and  get  every  dime  they  can  get 
for  it  so  we  as  deliberative  Senators 
can  say  to  the  American  people  we 
have  done  everything  we  can  to  pro- 
tect you  and  to  reduce  the  cost  below 
$157  billion  for  this  bailout.  I  Just 
cannot  think  of  a  better  argument 
than  that. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  stated 
let  us  take  it  to  conference.  Do  not 
tinker  with  this  document.  It  is  sacred. 
It  has  been  very  carefully  hammered 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He  is 
saying  let  us  go  to  the  House  and  go  to 
conference  with  it. 

Let  me  explain  this.  The  House  bill 
does  not  have  the  two  real  estate 
members  in  its  biU.  They  only  have 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Now,  under 
the  technical  rules  of  conferences  you 
cannot  exceed  what  the  Senate  has.  I 
know  that  sometimes  conferences  do 
not  work  that  way.  They  get  in  there 
and  they  Just  start  rewriting  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
just  on  that  one  point? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  certainly  will. 
Mr.  RIEOLE.  The  full  House  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  acted.  They  have  a 
financial  institutions  subcommittee 
that  has  marked  up  a  bill  which  will 
now  go  to  the  full  Banking  Commit- 
tee. It  is  very  unclear  what  the  full 
Banking  Committee  may  report  out. 
They  may  very  weU  address  this  issue 
in  some  fashion  that  we  cannot  antici- 
pate, so  as  yet  we  do  not  really  have  a 
version  from  the  full  committee  in  the 
House  with  which  to  compare  this 
work. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
B^.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
highly  advisable  for  this  body  to  widen 
the  parameters  so  that  the  conference 
can  operate  within  them.  If  we  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  put  seven  members  on 
there,  all  appointed  by  the  President, 
including  naming  the  chairman,  then 
you  may  go  over  to  the  House  and  find 
that  the  House  only  wants  the  three 
people,  these  three  Cabinet  officers,  or 
they  may  want  three  Cabinet  officers 
plus  two  others  or  they  may  agree 
with  this.  But  you  will  have  a  lot  more 
wiggle  room  in  the  conference  on  the 
makeup  of  this  board  if  you  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska than  you  will  if  you  do  not. 


Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  all  this  time.  I  have  said  about  all  I 
want  to  say  about  it.  I  think— and  it  is 
not  the  end  of  the  world  for  me— the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  trying  to  im- 
prove the  bill.  He  is  not  trying  to 
figure  out  who  we  are  going  to  blame 
when  it  fails,  and  that  is  what  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  trying  to  do.  Good 
Lord,  that  makes  commonsense  to  me. 
And  so  I  intend  to  support  it  and  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  bill  when  it 
passes.  I  am  not  going  to  vote  against 
the  bill.  I  like  the  bill  in  most  parts, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  perfect  docu- 
ment, I  do  not  think  it  is  incapable  of 
being  improved,  and  I  do  not  think,  if 
you  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  floodtide  of  amendments.  Give 
the  Senate  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in 
being  able  to  think  and  make  up  its 
mind  on  every  amendment  and  not 
knee  Jerk  it  because  there  is  some- 
thing sacred  about  the  document  or 
that  we  have  to  defeat  all  amend- 
ments, otherwise  we  are  not  going  to 
get  out  of  here  at  4  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
asked  the  Senator  to  yield  earlier.  I 
just  wanted  to  make  two  points  to 
him. 

First  of  all.  the  existing  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board— we  have  had 
a  lot  of  problems  that  flowed  from 
that— is  composed  of  three  independ- 
ent members.  I  Just  make  that  point 
for  the  Record. 

Second,  the  fact  that  Cabinet  offi- 
cials can  be  held  accountable  is  not  in 
order  to  find  someone  to  blame  when 
things  go  wrong  but  I  think  gives  you 
a  greater  likelihood  that  things  wUl 
not  go  wrong  since  they  are  held  ac- 
countable; the  burden  will  be  upon 
them  to  make  sure  that  this  oversight 
works— not  only  upon  them  but  upon 
the  establishment  that  backs  them  up, 
all  the  lawyers  in  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's office,  all  the  financial  people  in 
the  Treasury,  and  all  the  economists 
at  the  Federal  Reserve. 

So  there  will  be  pressure  on  them  to 
make  this  Board  work  because  of  the 
accountability.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
important  point. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  want  to  say.  Mr. 
President,  before  moving  to  table  the 
amendment,  that  I  think  the  point 
Just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  a  very  important  one.  and  I 
think  was  persuasive  to  the  members 
of  the  committee.  That  is.  we  want  ac- 
coimtability  very  specifically  attached 
to  the  highest  ranking  official  in  this 
Government.  I  dare  say,  when  we  get 
down  the  road.  6.  9.  12.  18  months 
from  now,  these  two  Cabinet  officers 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, who  are  going  to  have  to  see  to 
it  that  this  job  is  done  and  done  in  a 
competent  fashion,  will  find  that  they 
have  an  enormous  task  on  their  hands. 


It  will  be  out  in  the  fuU  light  of  day 
where  it  ought  to  be. 

I  like  the  idea  of  attaching  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  highest  ranking  of- 
ficers in  our  Government.  We  add  to 
that— I  will  not  recite  the  whole  argu- 
ment—the two  private  members,  and 
we  have  the  advisory  panels  set  up 
across  the  country  to  provide  input 
and,  in  a  sense,  to  be  an  oversight 
mechanism  in  their  own  way  to  com- 
ment and  bring  to  light  things  that 
need  to  be  heard,  publicly  or  In  the 
Congress. 

I  intend  to  see  that  we  carry  out  a 
very  aggressive  oversight  activity  in 
this  area,  and  with  respect  to  the  bill 
as  a  whole. 

I  think  we  have  had  a  good  debate.  I 
respect  the  intention  of  the  amend- 
ment as  it  has  been  offered. 

I  move  at  this  time  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  of- 
fered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kohl]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  66. 
nays  32.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  46  Leg.l 
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Murkowakl 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  50  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber?  I  know 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
wishes  to  seek  recognition  and  I  want 
to  make  sure  he  is  able  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

THE  TIMZ  HAS  COKE  TO  REFORM  AKD  RESTORE 
CONTIDEMCE  TO  THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  774,  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Reform,  Recovery,  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  crisis  facing  the  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration [FSLICl  represents  the  largest 
financial  loss  any  Government-related 
institution  has  ever  experienced.  How 
we  could  have  lost  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  we  have  seen  flow  out  of 
FSLIC  insured  institutions  remains,  in 
part,  an  unanswered  question.  But  the 
Banking  Committee,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  our  new  chairman.  Sena- 
tor RiEGLE,  has  spent  month  after 
month  examining  that  question  and 
working  with  the  administration  to  de- 
velop a  plan  that  embodies  both  much 
needed  reform  to  ensure  that  we  never 
again  face  this  type  of  crisis  or  scandal 
in  our  finsuicial  system,  with  a  financ- 
ing package  to  infuse  $50  billion  in 
new  funds  into  the  system  to  enable  us 
to  close  insolvent  institutions  before 
they  drag  more  healthy  institutions 
down  with  them. 

In  looking  at  the  question  of  how  we 
got  into  this  terrible  mess,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  a  number  of  factors,  taken 
together,  led  to  the  massive  losses  we 
have  experienced.  First,  I  must  lay  the 
blame  on  the  confusion  I  believe  the 
Reagan  administration  had  between 
deregulation  and  desupervision. 
During  the  early  1980's,  the  industry 
was  significantly  deregulated,  the  caps 
on  interest  rates  were  phased  out  and 
thrifts  were  permitted  to  expand  into 
a  broader  range  of  activities.  Such  de- 
regulation might  not  have  proved  to 
be  the  disaster  that  it  did  had  the  ex- 
amination force  and  enforcement  of 
the  regulations  that  remained  on  the 
books  been  tough  and  effective.  In- 
stead, the  examination  force  was  se- 
verely cut  back,  many  institutions 
were  not  examined  at  all,  and  the 


others  were  able  to  get  aroimd  regula- 
tions through  phony  transactions  or 
inflated  appraisals  that  the  examiners 
were  unable  to  spot. 

Such  lack  of  supervision  was  accom- 
panied by  lingering  problems  from  the 
interest  rate  pressures  that  the  thrifts 
suffered  when  their  loans  were  made 
on  a  long-term  basis  at  relatively  low 
interest  rates,  while  the  rates  thrifts 
were  forced  to  pay  to  attract  deposits 
were  significantly  higher,  leading  to 
tremendous  cost  pressures  on  thrifts. 

The  collapse  of  the  economy  in 
Texas  and  other  energy  States  fueled 
the  fires  of  the  thrift  crisis,  as  institu- 
tion after  institution  failed,  many  only 
after  last-ditch  efforts  to  stay  alive 
with  risky  investments  and  high-inter- 
est rate  brokered  deposits.  The  au- 
thority to  expand  into  risky  areas  was 
used  well  by  some  thrifts,  but  was  ter- 
ribly abused  by  others  who  either 
didn't  appreciate  the  risks  they  were 
taking  or  didn't  care  about  taking  risks 
with  federally  insured  money. 

All  of  these  factors,  coupled  with  the 
out  and  out  greed  of  some  thrift  oper- 
ators, and  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  cap- 
ital cushion,  led  to  the  tremendous 
crisis  we  are  facing  today.  To  address 
the  problem  requires  some  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  a  system.  The  time  has 
come  to  restore  discipline  to  our  de- 
posit insurance  system. 

In  all  that  we  have  read  and  heard 
about  this  issue,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  the  Senate  should  be  very  clear. 
In  voting  for  this  bill,  we  are  not 
voting  to  bail  out  the  thrift  Industry 
or  individual  thrift  executives,  or 
thrift  stockholders  or  creditors.  What 
we  are  doing  is  standing  behind  the 
conmiitment  the  Federal  Government 
nmde  in  the  1930's  that  savings  of 
American  citizens  deposited  in  federal- 
ly insured  Institutions,  up  to  pre- 
scribed limits,  are  safe  and  sound. 
Today  is,  unfortunately,  the  day  the 
Senate  considers  a  very  expensive 
package  to  do  just  that— to  ensure 
that  savings  of  thousands  of  people 
throughout  this  coimtry  are  protected 
if  the  institution  in  which  they  have 
placed  those  savings  becomes  bank- 
rupt. These  are  losses  that  have  al- 
ready occurred,  and  our  task  is  to  find 
the  fimds  to  pay  for  the  losses  in  the 
cheapest,  most  efficient  manner  possi- 
ble, and  to  take  steps  to  prevent  such 
losses  from  ever  occurring  again. 

In  addition,  because  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  fraud- 
ulent operators,  and  the  high-flyers 
gambling  with  depositors  money,  I 
think  it  needs  to  be  said  that  many, 
indeed,  most  of  the  thrift  operators  in 
this  country  are  solid,  honest  manag- 
ers who  have  not  forgotten  their  com- 
mitment to  providing  housing  finance. 
Indeed,  I  am  proud  of  the  large,  and 
generally  healthy  and  well-managed 
thrift  industry  in  North  Carolina. 
Given  the  large  number  of  thrifts  in 
the  State,  we  have  experienced  very 


few  failures,  and  the  North  Carolina 
thrifts  remain  appropriately  dedicated 
to  providing  home  financing  through 
honestly  prudently  run  institutions. 

After  months  of  hard  work,  the 
Banking  Committee  has  brought  to 
the  Senate  a  package  that  includes 
new  funding  for  the  insurance  fund. 
These  new  funds  are  directly  and  ap- 
propriately linked  to  regulatory  re- 
forms and  significant  strengthening  of 
the  enforcement  provisions  of  current 
law.  These  changes  will  ensure  that 
the  crooks  and  fraudulent  managers 
who  were  responsible  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  this  loss  can  be  caught, 
as  much  money  as  possible  recovered 
from  them,  and  where  appropriate, 
they  can  and  will  be  sent  to  prison. 

Throughout  consideration  of  the 
bill,  there  was  also  an  emphasis  on 
making  the  thrift  industry  pay  as 
much  of  the  overall  cost  as  possible, 
without  causing  the  industry  to  fail 
from  excessive  payment  requirements. 
In  my  Judgment,  this  bill  has  certainly 
met  that  goal.  Indeed,  I  am  somewhat 
concerned  that  in  adding  new  insur- 
ance premiums  to  the  indsutry,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  reducing  the 
dividend  amount  that  most  thrifts  can 
expect  to  receive  from  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  are  asking  thrifts  to  double 
their  capital,  we  may  be  placing  an  ex- 
cessive burden  on  the  industry,  par- 
ticularly some  of  our  smaller  thrifts. 
Placing  too  heavy  a  burden  can  only, 
in  the  end,  cost  the  Government  more, 
as  institutions  that  might  otherwise 
have  survived  and  remained  profitable 
could  be  put  in  jeopardy. 

In  looking  at  the  demands  that  this 
bill  places  on  the  thrifts,  I  am  particu- 
larly mindful  of  the  new  capital  stand- 
ards the  bill  imposes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  additional  capital  is 
needed,  as  such  capital  provides  a 
cushion  against  losses  and  should 
exert  some  discipline  over  thrift  man- 
agers who  will  have  more  of  their  own 
money  at  risk.  I  believe  that  we  need 
to  be  firm,  but  realistic,  about  the 
amount  of  capital  and  the  form  of  the 
capital  we  are  expecting  the  thrifts  to 
raise.  Indeed,  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  did  not  compromise  on  the 
date  by  which  the  thrifts  are  expected 
to  meet  the  new  capital  requirements, 
nor  did  It  permit  significant  forbear- 
ance provisions  to  avoid  the  tough  cap- 
ital standards. 

The  committee  did,  however,  provide 
the  regulator  with  some  flexibility  In 
setting  the  risk-based  capital  guide- 
lines that  will  apply  to  thrifts.  This 
flexibility  reflects  the  concern  many 
of  us.  Including  my  colleague  Senator 
Graham,  had  regarding  the  difficulty 
some  thrifts,  particularly  smaller  insti- 
tutions or  those  located  in  rural  areas, 
may  have  in  raising  capital,  especially 
if  such  capital  must  be  raised  only  in 
the  form  of  common  equity  or  re- 
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talned  earnings.  The  committee  there-       Mr.   RIEOLE.   Mr.   President.   If   I       Beth  has  performed  the  responsibU- 
fore   orovlded   the   Chairman   of   the    may,  we  are  open  for  amendments  to    itles  of  her  position  effectively,  and 


UMI 


Office  of  Savings  Associations  with 
the  authority  to  deviate  from  the  na- 
tional bank  risk-based  standards  to  re- 
flect Interest  rate  and  other  risks,  so 
long  as  any  such  deviation,  when 
taken  as  a  whole,  does  not  result  in  a 
materially  lower  risk-based  capital 
standard  than  that  applicable  to  na- 
tional banks. 

The  standards  that  are  to  be  set  by 
the  chairman  could  thus  take  into  con- 
sideration, in  establishing  definitions 
for  the  components  of  risk-based  cap- 
ital, the  proposed  regulations  promul- 
gated in  December  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  especially  as 
regards  the  use  of  subordinated  debt, 
preferred  stock,  and  similar  securities 
instruments  which  are  long  term  in 
nature,  subordinate  to  the  interests  of 
depositors  and  the  insurance  fund,  and 
result  in  increases  in  an  institution's 
available  cash  funds. 

The  bill  aJso  sets  up  a  new  structure, 
which  separates  the  insurance  func- 
tion from  the  regulatory  function  and 
which  separates  the  credit  function  of 
the  Federal  home  loan  banks  from 
their  previous  supervisory  role.  In  so 
doing,  it  leaves  the  PDIC  as  the  insur- 
er for  thrifts,  with  a  clear  mandate  to 
the  FDIC  that  first  and  foremost,  it  is 
to  protect  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
the  insurance  fund.  The  bill  leaves  the 
regulation  and  supervision  of  the 
thrifts  in  the  hands  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations,  which  will  func- 
tion within  the  E>epartment  of  the 
Treasury  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Fi- 
nally, the  credit  and  lending  function 
of  the  12  regional  home  loan  banks 
will  be  left  Independent  of  the  Treas- 
ury, with  a  new,  independent  advisory 
board.  This  will  leave  the  banks  with 
their  prime  mission  of  providing  li- 
quidity and  cash  advances  to  thrifts  in 
order  to  promote  home  financing.  The 
bUl  also  permits  banks  and  credit 
unions  that  have  demonstrated  an 
adequate  commitment  to  housing  fi- 
nance to  Join  a  Federal  home  loan 
bank. 

As  such,  the  bill  strikes  an  appropri- 
ate balance  between  funding  the  reso- 
lution of  cases  already  in  the  FSLIC's 
inventory  as  well  as  those  expected  in 
the  near  future,  placing  important 
new  regulatory  safeguards  in  place, 
and  requiring  the  thrifts  to  raise  sub- 
stantial private  capital  to  shore  up 
their  financial  condition. 

While  changes  and  refinements  to 
this  package  will  be  inevitable  in  the 
coming  years.  I  believe  that  the  basic 
plan  the  administration  sent  to  the 
committee  was  a  sound  one  and  that 
the  committee's  amendments  have 
strengthened  the  administration's  ap- 
proach without  fimdamentally  alter- 
ing the  basic  concepts  of  the  adminis- 
tration's bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 


anybody  that  is  Interested  In  offering 
one.  I  know  the  caucus  luncheons  will 
be  starting  shortly,  but  if  there  Is 
someone  here  that  has  an  amendment 
that  they  would  want  to  lay  down  at 
this  point  and  begin  a  discussion  on, 
we  would  be  happy  to  have  it  at  this 
time. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
as  President  of  the  Senate,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mark  Hat- 
field, to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  vice  the  former  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Weicker.  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  85-874. 


COMMENDING  ELIZABETH 
(BETH)  SHOTWELL-VALEO 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Byrd  and 
Senator  Daschle,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  commending  Beth  Shotwell 
for  dedicated  service  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee 
upon  her  retirement  after  nearly  three 
decades  of  work  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeComcini).  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  107)  commending 
Elizabeth  <B«th)  Shotwell- Valeo  for  faithful 
and  outstanding  service  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  30,  Beth  ShotweU-Valeo.  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee,  will  retire  after  nearly 
three  decades  of  life  and  work  on  Cap- 
itol HiU. 

Her  long  and  honorable  career  of 
public  service  began  28  years  ago  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Two 
years  later,  she  came  to  the  Senate, 
and  for  the  past  17  years  has  been 
chief  clerk  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee. 

Beth  was  appointed  chief  clerk  in 
1972  by  then  Senate  majority  leader 
Mike  Mansfield.  In  that  post  she  has 
served  three  different  Democratic 
leaders  and  witnessed  a  host  of 
changes  in  the  institution  itself. 

When  she  came  to  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  voting  records  were 
maintained  by  hand  on  3  by  5  cards. 
Beth  was  instrvunental  in  computeriz- 
ing these  voting  records  and  in  auto- 
mating the  Policy  Committee's  record- 
keeping and  publications.  She  also 
handled  DPC's  finances  and  personnel 
records. 


with  grace  and  dignity.  She  has 
upheld  the  high  standards  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate  staff  and  acquired 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who 
knew  her  and  worked  with  her. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
Daschle,  and  Senator  Byro  and 
former  Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  like 
to  thank  Beth  for  the  devoted  service 
she  has  rendered  to  us.  to  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Policy  Commit- 
tee, and  to  all  Senators,  and  for  all 
that  she  has  contributed  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Senate  during  her 
tenure. 

Beth  leaves  with  the  good  wishes 
and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her, 
but  especially  those  who  worked  with 
her.  She  leaves  behind  a  great  number 
of  friends  and  colleagues  who  wish  her 
the  best  of  everything  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize with  regret  the  impending  retire- 
ment of  one  of  our  most  faithful  and 
dedicated  Senate  staff  members. 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  Elizabeth 
Shotwell-Valeo— known  to  most  people 
who  work  with  her  simply  as  "Beth"— 
will  be  leaving  us. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago.  Beth 
Shotwell  began  working  for  the  Con- 
gress. Twenty-six  of  those  years  have 
been  in  service  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
for  16  years,  she  has  been  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

In  that  position.  Beth  has  worked 
with  three  Democratic  leaders:  Sena- 
tor Mike  Mansfield  from  Montana. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  from  West  Virginia, 
and  now.  with  Senator  George  Mitch- 
ell from  Maine. 

As  an  integral  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  staff,  Beth 
has  served  all  Democratic  Senators.  In 
that  service,  she  has  been  ever  accu- 
rate, efficient,  helpful,  and  pleasant. 

I  know  that  all  Senators,  especially 
our  Democratic  colleagues,  will  join 
me  In  wishing  Beth  the  happiest  and 
most  interesting  of  futures,  and  ex- 
pressing to  her  our  deepest  gratitude 
for  the  outstanding  work  that  she  has 
done  for  so  many  years  in  a  position 
that  can  be  exceptionally  tedious  but 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
posts  in  a  legislative  body.  Beth  will 
leave  behind  her  many  friends  who 
will  remember  her  for  the  particularly 
fine  spirit  and  attitude  that  she 
brought  to  her  work,  and  for  the  me- 
ticulous patience  and  thoroughness 
that  she  contributed  to  the  legislative 
process  here  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  107)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 
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S.  Res.  107 

Whereas.  Elizabeth  (Beth)  Shotwell-Valeo 
will  retire  from  the  U.S.  Senate  on  April  30. 
1089. 

Whereas.  Beth  Shotwell-Valeo  has  served 
with  dedication  on  the  staff  of  the  n.S.  Con- 
gress for  28  years,  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
nearly  26  years,  and  as  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  for  17  years. 

Whereas.  Beth  Shotwell-Valeo  has  per- 
formed her  duties  under  three  different 
Senate  Democratic  leaders  with  great  com- 
petence, dedication,  and  efficiency. 

Whereas.  Beth  Shotwell-Valeo.  in  carry- 
ing out  her  responsibilities,  has  gained  the 
trust  and  respect  of  the  people  with  whom 
she  has  worked:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  U.S.  Senate  hereby 
commends  Beth  Shotwell-Valeo  for  her 
faithful  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  and  expresses  its 
deep  appreciation  for  upholding  the  high 
standards  and  traditions  of  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Beth 
Shotwell-Valeo. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


J  MORNING  BUSINESS 
MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
is  scheduled  to  stand  in  recess  at  12:30 
p.m.  until  the  hour  of  2:15  p.m.  to  ac- 
commodate the  party  conference 
luncheons.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  requested 
the  opportunity  to  address  the  Senate 
as  if  in  morning  business  for  5  min- 
utes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  until 
12:35  p.m.,  during  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  may  be  permit- 
ted to  address  the  Senate,  following 
which  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess, 
as  imder  the  previous  order,  until  2:15 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Helms  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  BiUs  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

RKCESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  2:15  p.m.  this  afternoon. 

Thereupon,  at  12:33  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Daschle]. 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  RE- 
FORM. RECOVERY,  AND  EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT  OF  1989 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  indicate 
that  we  are  back  under  way  now  on 
the  savings  and  loan  package  that  is 
before  the  Senate.  We  disposed  earlier 
this  morning  of  one  amendment,  and 
we  have  had  some  commentary  for 
other  Members,  and  so  forth.  I  would 
like  to  encourage,  as  we  start  this 
afternoon,  all  Members  who  wish  to 
either  be  heard  on  the  issue  or  to  offer 
amendments  to  come  to  the  floor.  We 
are  open  and  ready  for  business  here, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  take  up  any 
amendment  that  anyone  wants  to 
offer  at  this  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

While  we  wait  someone  who  wishes 
either  to  speak  or  to  present  an 
amendment,  I 

Mr.  GARN.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield,  I  will  make  one  comment  to 
follow  up.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  about  the  need  to  finish 
this  bill.  I  am  sure  it  was  discussed  in 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  cau- 
cuses, and  some  were  saying,  well,  we 
should  not  have  arbitrary  deadlines 
like  finishing  tomorrow.  I  agree, 
Thursday  or  Friday  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  me. 

I  want  to  emphasize  why  this  bill 
needs  to  be  finished:  because  it  is 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  $1  billion  a 
month,  month  in  and  month  out.  In 
1986.  when  the  Senate  passed  $15  bil- 
lion of  FSLIC  recapping  2%  years  ago. 
we  were  only  losing  around  $300  mil- 
lion a  month  at  that  time.  I  thought  it 
was  important  we  do  something  about 
it.  Congress  has  loUygagged  long 
enough.  We  are  going  to  have  taxpay- 
er revolt  and  let  it  go  on. 

So  with  my  colleagues  who  are  over 
there  with  amendments,  fine,  bring 
them  over.  Let  us  discuss  them,  vote 
them  up  or  down,  and  get  this  bill 
under  way,  not  because  we  want  to  ad- 
journ tomorrow  night.  That  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  I  will  repeat  it  every 
hour  if  I  have  to.  This  bill's  lack  of 
being  passed  is  costing  the  taxpayers 
$1  billion  a  month.  It  may  not  seem 
much  like  a  lot  of  money  to  some 
people.  To  a  Senator  from  a  small 
State  like  Utah  $1  billion  is  a  lot  of 


money.  We  run  the  whole  State  for 
about  $2  billion  for  an  entire  year. 

I  suggest  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant for  those  who  are  in  their  of- 
fices to  come  over  if  they  have  amend- 
ments and  offer  them  so  that  for  the 
taxpayers  we  can  get  this  bill  finished, 
and  get  to  conference  with  the  House 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  stop  this  hem- 
orrhage of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  of 
the  star  print  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  to  accompany  S.  774,  to- 
gether with  additional  views,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Financial  iNSTiTtrrioNs  Reform,  Recovery, 
AND  Enforcement  Act  of  1980 

IHTRODnCTION 

On  April  12.  1989,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banldng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
marked  up  and  ordered  to  be  reported  a  bill, 
the  Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recov- 
ery, and  Enforcement  Act  of  1089.  to 
reform,  recapitalize,  and  consolidate  the 
Federal  deposit  insurance  system  and  to  en- 
hance the  regiUatory  and  enforcement 
powers  of  Federal  financial  Institutions  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recov- 
ery, and  Enforcement  Act  is  a  substantially 
revised  version  of  a  bill.  S.  413,  introduced 
in  the  Senate  at  the  request  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  Committee  vote  was  21  ayes 
and  0  nays  to  adopt  the  bill  and  report  it  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration  as  promptly  as 
circumstances  permit. 

PURPOSE  OP  the  LEGISLATION 

The  Financial  Institutions  Reform.  Recov- 
ery, and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989  (the 
FIRRE  Act)  has  two  major  purposes.  First, 
the  legislation  seeks  to  recapitalize  the  Fed- 
eral deposit  insurance  system  and  to  provide 
for  the  resolution  of  outstanding  and  antici- 
pated failures  of  insured  institutions. 
Second,  the  legislation  seeks  to  preserve  a 
safe  and  stable  system  of  residential  hous- 
ing finance.  The  bill  accomplishes  these 
purposes  by  creating  new  administrative 
and  financial  structures  for  resolving  fail- 
\iie&,  recapitalizing  the  insurance  funds,  and 
by  proposing  a  wide  range  of  regulatory  re- 
forms to  promote  the  soundness  and  integri- 
ty of  insured  institutions  and  the  deposit  in- 
surance funds. 
1.  MUaion  of  the  thrift  indttstry 

For  over  50  years,  the  thrift  industry  has 
promoted  home  ownership  through  home 
mortgage  lending.  Today,  thrifts  are  the  na- 
tion's primary  lenders  in  the  housing  fi- 
nance market.  According  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  E>evelopment.  thrifts 
(savings  and  loans  and  savings  banks)  orlgl- 
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nated  nearly  54  percent  of  all  mortgaKes  na- 
tionwide throuch  the  third  quarter  of  1988. 
By  contrast,  during  the  same  period,  com- 
mercial banks  and  mortgage  bankers  ac- 
counted for  27  and  17  percent  of  all  mort- 
gage originations,  respectively,  while  life  In- 
surance companies  and  financial  Institu- 
tions originated  leas  than  2  percent  of  all 
mortgages.  Savings  and  loans  were  also  the 
largest  holders  of  residential  mortgages 
with  35  percent  of  the  nation's  mortgage 
debt  Notwithstanding  various  deregulatory 
measures  adopted  by  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  during  the 
1980b,  mortgage  assets  continue  to  account 
for  70  percent  of  thrifts'  asset  portfolios,  ac- 
cording to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(OAO). 
2.  Dimen*Um»  of  the  current  crisis 

Undeniably,  however,  the  thrift  Industry 
is  now  In  crisis.  The  number  of  insolvent 
thrifts  has  risen  dramatically  during  the 
late  1980'8.  A  variety  of  testimonial  and  doc- 
umentary evidence  assembled  by  the  Com- 
mittee Indicates  that  hundreds  of  commer- 
cial banks  and  thrifts  have  failed  during  the 
late  1980s.  Between  1980  and  1988.  over  500 
thrifU  failed— more  than  three  and  a  half 
times  as  many  as  in  the  previous  45  years 
combined.  Hundreds  more  thrifts  remain  in- 
solvent or  appear  likely  to  become  Insolvent. 
Although  the  number  of  bank  failures  is 
roughly  comparable,  the  proportion  of  com- 
mercial banks  that  have  failed  is  less.  More- 
over, the  problem  In  the  conunercial  bank- 
ing Industry  is  less  severe  because  of  the 
greater  resources  of  its  insurance  fund,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(FDIC). 
X  Cost  cf  the  crlsU 

Thrift  failures  have  already  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion (FSLIC)  an  estimated  178  billion  this 
decade.  In  attempting  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions, FSLIC,  which  Insures  deposits  main- 
tained by  the  nation's  thrift  industry  up  to 
$100,000,  has  become  insolvent  and  illiquid. 
And  the  crisis  is  far  from  over,  the  OAO  es- 
timates at  least  338  thrift  institutions,  over 
ten  percent  of  all  thrifts  were  Insolvent  as 
of  December  31.  1988.  even  though  the 
FSUC  liquidated  or  merged  over  two  hun- 
dred insolvent  thrifts  during  1988.  Current 
estimates  of  the  remaining  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral deposit  Insurance  system  of  resolving 
the  problem  range  from  $50  billion  to  more 
than  $150  billion  depending  on  the  time 
period  and  economic  assumptions. 
4.  Need  for  emergency  Uffislation 

In  this  context,  the  proposed  bill  consti- 
tutes emergency  legislation,  presented  to 
and  considered  by  the  Committee  at  a  time 
of  crisis  In  the  Federal  deposit  Insurance 
system  and  the  thrift  industry.  President 
Bush  has  made  reform  and  recapitali2sation 
of  the  deposit  insuirance  system  a  top  priori- 
ty of  his  new  administration.  On  February 
6.  the  President  announced  a  plan  to  reform 
and  recapitalise  the  system.  This  plan 
formed  the  basis  of  legislation  presented  to 
Congress  on  February  22.  1989.  Despite  the 
monumental  scale  and  complexity  of  the 
problems  this  legislation  Is  intended  to  ad- 
dress, the  Committee  has  expedited  its  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  in  view  of  the  high  pri- 
ority attached  to  It  by  the  President  and  the 
urgent  need  to  staunch  massive  losses  in  the 
thrift  Industry, 
a.  Need  for  resolution  and  recavitaltea- 

Non 
Numerous  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Committee  stressed  the  urgent  need  to  re- 


capitalize the  deposit  insurance  system  and 
to  provide  for  expeditious  resolution  of 
failed  thrift  institutions.  In  early  February, 
one  witness  told  the  Committee  that  Insol- 
vent thrift  institutions  then  in  operation 
were  losing  more  than  $500  million  per 
month.  Because  they  have  little  or  no  cap- 
ital at  risk,  such  institutions  have  few  incen- 
tives to  avoid  high  risk  activities.  There  is  a 
danger  that  such  thrifts  will  do  business  on 
terms  more  prudent  thrifts  would  neither 
offer  nor  accept.  As  a  consequence,  health- 
ier institutions  competing  with  such  insol- 
vent thrifts  may  find  that  they  must  either 
accept  similar  risk  or  lose  business.  It  Is  vir- 
tually Impossible  for  the  regulators  to  con- 
tain this  danger.  Consequently,  the  contin- 
ued operation  of  Insolvent  thrifts  Impairs 
the  profitabUity  of  healthier  Institutions 
and  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

To  recapitillze  the  deposit  insurance 
system  and  provide  for  resolution  of  out- 
standing and  anticipated  failures  of  insured 
institutions  the  bill  creates  a  new  entity,  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  (RTC),  to 
serve  as  legal  custodian  of  failed  thrift  Insti- 
tutions. The  bill  authorizes  the  RTC  to 
retain  the  FDIC  or  other  entities  to  manage 
its  caseload.  The  bill  also  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Resolution  Funding  Corpo- 
ration (REFCORP)  to  raise  funds  for  the 
RTC.  REFCORP  Is  authorized  to  issue  up 
to  $50  billion  in  long-term  bonds  to  raise  the 
funds  r\eeded  by  the  RTC.  The  principal  of 
these  bonds  will  be  paid  by  the  thrift  indus- 
try, through  premiums  paid  by  the  thrifts 
and  mandated  contributions  from  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks.  It  appears  likely 
that  much  of  the  Interest  on  the  bonds  will 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  government. 

b.  Need  for  Reform 

The  Conunlttee  has  listened  carefully  to 
those  experts  who.  both  in  their  testimony 
before  the  Committee  and  In  the  media 
have  questioned  the  continuing  utility  and 
viabUlty  of  the  thrift  Industry.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Committee  found  most 
persuasive  the  testimony  of  those  experts 
who  concluded  that  good  reasons  to  main- 
tain a  separate  thrift  Industry  still  exist.  Es- 
sential to  that  conclusion,  however.  Is  the 
assumption  that  the  thrift  industry  will 
continue  to  play  a  distinct  economic  role, 
distinguishable  from  that  fulfilled  by  the 
commercial  banking  Industry,  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  residential  housing  finance. 
Thus,  former  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Paul  Volcker  pointed  out  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  most  successful  thrifts  in 
the  industry  generally  continue  to  concen- 
trate on  home  mortgage  lending.  Mr. 
Volcker  supported  retention  of  a  separate 
thrift  Industry,  provided  the  Industry  con- 
tinues to  occupy  a  distinct  market  niche. 

Nevertheless,  the  industry's  deteriorating 
condition  clearly  demands  substantial 
reform.  Individuals  testifying  before  the 
Committee  alleged  numerous  possible 
causes  of  the  widespread  failures  of  Insured 
institutions,  including  loss  of  capital  result- 
ing from  the  Jump  In  interest  rates  in  the 
late  1970's  and  early  1980's:  forbearance  and 
Inadequate  supervision  by  federal  regula- 
tors; rampant  fraud  among  owners  and 
managers:  severe  weaknesses  in  energy,  agri- 
cultural and  real  estate  markets,  especially 
in  the  Southwest;  changes  in  the  economic 
and  technological  environment  that  shifted 
the  competitive  balance  among  the  differ- 
ent segments  of  the  financial  services  Indus- 
try: flaws  In  the  process  by  which  Congress 
and  the  regulators  deregulated  the  thrift  In- 
dustry In  the  early  19808:  failure  to  prevent 
excessive    risk    taking    by    state-chartered 


thrift  Institutions;  flaws  in  the  system  of  de- 
posit insurance  that  gave  risk  to  Inadequate 
or  perverse  incentives  for  depositors  and 
shareholders  of  thrift  Institutions,  encour- 
aging excessive  risk  taking  with  federally  In- 
sured deposits:  and  various  combinations  of 
these  and  other  causes. 

The  Committee  cannot  determine  which 
of  these  factors,  or  what  combinations  of 
these  factors,  truly  caused  the  crisis,  but  the 
current  system  of  regulation  and  supervi- 
sion has  many  flaws  that  must  be  remedied 
by  appropriate  legislation.  Accordingly,  the 
proposed  bill  Includes  a  variety  of  reforms 
addressed  to  several  aspects  of  the  current 
system  of  oversight  and  Insurance.  Among 
these  reforms  are  major  revisions  In  the  su- 
pervisory and  regulatory  structures:  limita- 
tions on  the  powers  of  state-chartered 
thrifts:  an  assortment  of  measures  designed 
to  curtail  excessive  risk  taking  by  federally- 
Insured  Institutions:  specification  of  more 
exacting  capital  and  accounting  standards: 
limitations  on  commercial  real  estate  lend- 
ing and  direct  Investments:  reductions  In 
permissible  loans  to  one  borrower:  and  re- 
ductions in  certain  permissible  loan  to  value 
ratios. 

c.  Concerns 

The  Committee  believes  that,  in  combina- 
tion, these  reforms  will  restore  and  preserve 
a  system  of  Federal  deposit  Insurance  In 
which  all  depositors  can  Justifiably  take 
confidence.  However,  some  areas  of  uncer- 
tainty necessarily  remain  and  the  Commit- 
tee intends  to  monitor  closely  progress 
achieved  in  resolving  the  crisis  over  the  next 
few  years. 

There  Is  always  the  chance  that  additional 
funds  could  be  needed  to  deal  with  the  un- 
healthy portion  of  the  thrift  Industry.  Fluc- 
tuations In  economic  conditions  could  alter 
substantially  the  total  cost  of  resolving  the 
crisis,  for  better  or  worse.  Additional  deposit 
Insurance  charges  Imposed  by  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  thrift  industry  will  help  fund 
the  cost  of  resolving  the  crisis  but  will  also 
increase  expenses  for  a  troubled  Industry 
and  could  affect  the  competitive  balance  be- 
tween thrifts  and  commercial  banks.  The 
asset  disposition  program  demanded  by  this 
crisis,  and  established  by  this  legislation, 
will  be  large  by  any  standard.  It  is  possible 
that  alterations  to  the  program  for  resolv- 
ing the  thrift  crisis  as  set  forth  In  this  bill 
may  be  needed  in  the  future.  The  Commit- 
tee intends  to  pursue  diligent  oversight  to 
ensure  that  any  new  or  additional  problems 
are  addressed. 

suiacART  or  major  provisions 

1.  New  reaxUatory  scheme 

Under  the  current  regulatory  scheme,  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  regulation  of  the 
thrift  Industry  resides  with  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (FHLBB.  or  Bank 
Board),  which,  under  a  complex  arrange- 
ment, exercises  its  regulatory  and  superviso- 
ry powers  primarily  through  employees  of 
the  regional  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  but 
not  through  the  Banks  themselves.  The  re- 
gional Banks,  In  turn,  are  owned  by  the 
thrifte  supervised  by  the  FHLBB.  DeposlU 
maintained  by  these  thrifts  are  Insured  by 
the  FSLIC,  which  Is  Itself  under  the  admin- 
istrative control  of  the  FHLBB. 

Several  Individuals  testifying  before  the 
Committee  faulted  this  arrangement  and 
blamed  It  for  some  or  all  of  the  current 
problems  In  the  thrift  industry.  In  particu- 
lar, these  witnesses  noted  that  the  scheme 
entails  a  necessary  conflict  of  interest  be- 
tween the  FSLIC,  charged  with  protecting 
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the  integrity  of  the  deposit  Insurance  fund, 
and  the  Bank  Board,  which  many  witnesses 
viewed  as  a  promoter  of  the  thrift  industry. 
Compounding  this  problem,  several  wit- 
nesses felt  that  the  FHLBB  has  been  so 
close  to  the  thrift  industry  that  it  lacked 
sufficient  independence  to  competently  per- 
form its  regulatory  function. 

The  Committee  believes  these  criticisms 
are  well  founded.  The  proposed  bill  re- 
sponds to  them  in  three  ways.  First,  the  bill 
removes  the  FSLIC  from  the  administrative 
control  of  the  FHLBB  and  places  it  under 
the  administrative  control  of  the  FDIC.  The 
new  arrangement  will  not  only  ensure  the 
Independence  of  the  Insurance  fund  from 
the  Industry,  but  it  will  also  provide  large 
amounts  of  additional  staff  and  expertise  to 
the  fund  at  a  time  when  such  resources  are 
badly  needed.  Second,  the  bill  removes  the 
employees  performing  thrift  regulatory 
functions  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  from  the  Banks  and  places  them  in  a 
newly-created  bureau  (the  Office  of  Savings 
Associations)  within  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  This  removal 
should  eliminate  the  potential  conflict  of  in- 
terest inherent  in  the  present  arrangement. 

Finally,  the  bill  creates  a  new  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Agency  (FHLBA)  to 
ensure  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  per- 
form their  credit  function  in  a  safe  and 
sound  manner  so  that  this  source  of 
strength  for  home  financing  remains  viable 
and  well  capitalized.  To  ensure  that  the 
FHLBA  maintains  an  appropriate  distance 
from  the  industry,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
FHLBA  to  be  governed  by  three  experi- 
enced persons,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  six-year  terms. 

As  originally  proposed  by  the  President, 
the  legislation  would  also  have  placed  the 
functions  of  the  FHLBA  under  the  adminis- 
trative umbrella  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Committee  considered  this 
proposal  carefully,  but  rejected  it.  The  Com- 
mittee is  concerned  that,  because  the  two 
entities  are  competitors  in  the  capital  mar- 
kets, there  is  an  inherent  conflict  of  interest 
between  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks.  In  view  of  this 
conflict,  the  Committee  believes  the  most 
prudent  course  is  to  maintain  the  current 
administrative  independence  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  and  provide  for  a  new 
and  vigorous  FHLBA  to  make  this  source  of 
home  financing  independent  from  both  po- 
litical and  industry  pressures. 
2.  Financing 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  debate  over  the 
last  year  has  been  the  ultimate  expense  of 
resolving  the  savings  and  loan  crisis.  As 
noted  above,  the  range  of  estimates  has 
been  large,  depending  on  assumptions.  How- 
ever, it  has  long  been  clear  that  the  price 
would  be  high  and  that  the  taxpayer  would 
bear  most  of  that  cost. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Administration 
would  provide  $50  bUlion  to  fund  the  resolu- 
tion of  roughly  500  insolvent  institutions  be- 
tween now  and  1991  and  up  to  $33  bUlion 
for  the  savings  and  loan  insurance  fund  be- 
tween 1991  and  1999.  Over  30  years  it  would 
Involve  total  expenditures  of  an  estimated 
$260  billion  in  gross  terms,  including  aU  in- 
terest payments  and  roughly  $50  billion  for 
expenses  of  the  old  FSLIC  fund. 

The  Administration  plan  would  be  funded 
predominantly  with  public  funds  but  with  a 
considerable  industry  contribution,  as  well. 
Total  net  outlays  scored  in  the  budget 
during  the  first  years  would  be  only  $60  bil- 
lion using  Administration  assimiptions  and 
$70  billion  aBff«""<"g  CBO  interest  rates  and 


slower  deposit  growth.  Increased  bank  de- 
posit insurance  premiums  would  offset 
roughly  $20  billion  of  these  outlays.  The 
method  used  to  spend  such  large  sums  while 
holding  near-term  on-budget  costs  at  this 
low  level  has  been  a  focus  of  the  debate  over 
this  proposal. 

The  Administration  would  keep  on-budget 
costs  relatively  low  by  requiring  $50  billion 
for  resolution  of  insolvent  institutions  in 
the  next  three  years  to  be  borrowed  in  the 
capital  markets  by  a  government-sponsored 
entity,  the  Resolution  Funding  Corporation 
(REPCORP).  REFCORP  would  be  owned 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  which 
would  pay  the  principal  and  part  of  the  in- 
terest on  its  bonds.  While  Treasury  would 
pay  most  of  the  interest  on  REFCORP 
bonds  over  their  thirty-year  life,  REFCORP 
borrowing  would  not  be  considered  govern- 
ment funding,  and  only  Treasury's  interest 
pajrments  would  be  scored  on-budget.  This 
feature  of  the  plan  has  been  very  controver- 
sial. 

Considerable  time  and  attention  in  Com- 
mittee was  devoted  to  finding  an  alternative 
formulation  of  REFCORP  that  would  be 
funded  with  Treasury  borrowing  and  conse- 
quently less  costly  to  the  taxpayer.  The 
Committee  considered  placing  REFCORP 
on-budget  and  fully  funded  by  Treasury  in 
FY  1989.  The  goal  of  this  proposal  was  to 
elimin&te  the  anticipated  30  basis  point  bor- 
rowing premium  that  REFCORP  wUl  likely 
pay  over  Treasury  borrowing  in  an  effort  to 
save  $150  million  per  year  in  financing  costs. 
This  plan  promised  $4.5  billion  in  gross  sav- 
ings over  thirty  years  or  roughly  $1.5  bUlion 
in  present  value  terms. 

While  the  cost  savings  and  on-budget  scor- 
ing of  this  alternative  were  attractive  to 
many  members,  there  was  dispute  over 
whether  projected  savings  would  be  realized 
and  concern  over  budget  precedents  associ- 
ated with  FY  1989  financing.  In  addition, 
the  Administration  expressed  strong  opposi- 
tion to  an  on-budget  alternative.  Altering 
REFCORP  financing  thus  carried  with  it 
the  threat  that  the  bill  could  fall  on  the 
floor  on  a  60-vote  budget  point  of  order  or 
face  a  veto. 

Given  the  overriding  concern  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  put  new  funding  and  real  reforms 
in  place  as  quicldy  as  possible,  it  was  decided 
to  adopt  the  Administration's  funding 
mechanism.  In  so  doing,  the  Committee  has 
provided  the  Administration  the  full  fund- 
ing authority  it  requested  to  deal  with  the 
crisis  at  hand.  As  noted  above,  however,  un- 
certainties over  the  scale  of  the  problem 
remain,  and  the  Committee  intends  to  moni- 
tor closely  the  progress  being  made  in  re- 
solving the  crisis  and  the  adequacy  of  re- 
sources for  its  resolution. 

ORIGINS  OF  THE  CRISIS 

By  all  accounts,  the  causes  of  the  crisis 
are  multiple  and  complex.  Testimony  before 
the  Conmilttee  highlighted  three  sets  of 
factors  that  the  Committee  believes  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  industry's  decline. 
These  factors  include  forbearance;  major 
changes  in  the  economic  and  legal  environ- 
ments; imprudent  industry  responses  to  de- 
regulation, especially  the  increasing  involve- 
ment of  thrifts  in  risky,  nontraditional  ac- 
tivities; and  fraud  and  insider  abuse  by 
thrift  managers. 
1.  Changing  conditions 

Traditionally,  thrifts  earned  their  profits 
from  the  "spread"  between  the  amotmts  of 
money  they  received  as  interest  payments 
from  borrowers  and  the  amounts  they  were 
obliged   to   pay   in   interest  to   borrowers. 


From  1966  until  1980,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  Regulation  Q  governed  the  amount 
of  interest  banks  and  thrifts  could  pay  on 
deposits.  In  addition,  imtil  close  to  the  end 
of  this  period.  Investors  did  not  widely  use 
the  close  deposit  substitutes  that  the  capital 
markets  invented.  In  combination,  the  ceil- 
ing on  interest  rates  imposed  by  Regulation 
Q  and  the  slow  adoption  of  alternative  In- 
vestments for  depositors  minimized  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  nation's  depositary  institu- 
tions to  interest  rate  fluctuations  and 
helped  virtually  to  guarantee  their  profit- 
ability. 

In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  however, 
several  major  developments  in  the  financial 
and  legal  environments  combined  to  sub- 
stantially erode  the  thrift  industry's  more 
assured  profitability.  First,  the  growth  of 
money  market  mutual  funds,  whose  rates 
were  not  limited  by  Regulation  Q,  gave 
many  investors  a  higher-yielding  close  sub- 
stitute for  deposits  at  bank  and  thrifts. 
Second,  the  high  Interest  rates  of  that  Infla- 
tionary period— at  times  approaching  or  ex- 
ceeding 20  percentr— gave  many  investors  a 
strong  Incentive  to  move  their  money  from 
low-yielding  banks  and  thrifts  to  higher 
paying  investments,  such  as  money  market 
mutual  funds.  Large  numbers  of  investors 
responded  to  this  Incentive,  resulting  in 
spectacular  growth  for  money  market 
mutual  funds  and  unprecedented  levels  of 
withdrawals  from  banks  and  thrifts.  More- 
over, because  thrifts  have  traditionally  en- 
gaged in  long-term  mortgage  lending,  much 
of  their  portfolio  was  tied  up  in  long-term 
loans  at  fairly  low  interest  rates,  while  the 
cost  of  their  funds  increased  dramatically. 

2.  Industry  response  to  dereaulation 

Alarmed  by  the  rate  of  disintermediation, 
the  regulators  began  Interest  rate  deregula- 
tion in  1978  and  Congress  in  1980  enacted 
the  Depository  Institutions  Deregulation 
and  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96- 
221)  to  restore  the  competitive  position  of 
thrifts  and  banks.  The  Act  phased  out  inter- 
est rate  ceilings  for  both  bank  and  thrift  ac- 
counts and  allowed  thrifts  to  diversify  into 
areas  previously  reserved  for  commercial 
banks.  In  1981,  the  FHLBB  authorized  Fed- 
erally chartered  thrifts  to  make  adjustable 
rate  mortgages  [ARMS]. 

These  measures  did  not  suffice,  however, 
to  restore  the  thrift  Industry  to  profitabil- 
ity. Although  thrifts  could  now  retain  de- 
posits by  paying  higher  interest  rates  than 
Regulation  Q  previously  permitted,  pay- 
ment of  higher  rates,  coupled  with  increas- 
ing reliance  by  many  thrifts  on  market-rate 
advances  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks,  significantly  Increased  the  Industry's 
cost  of  funds.  According  to  the  GAO,  during 
1982  the  thrift  industry's  cost  of  funds  ex- 
ceeded 11  percent  while  the  average  return 
on  mortgage  holdings  was  under  11  percent. 
As  a  result  of  this  Interest  rate  squeeze,  the 
thrift  industry  lost  $8.8  blUion  during  1981 
and  1982,  substantially  reducing  the  indus- 
try's capital. 

In  1982,  In  the  face  of  continuing  concern 
over  the  Industry's  plight.  Congress  enacted 
the  Gam-St  Germain  Depository  Institu- 
tions Act  <P.L.  97-320).  That  act  created 
some  new  competitive  opportunities  for  fed- 
erally chartered  thrifts  by  increasing  their 
ability  to  make  commercial  and  consumer 
loans.  It  did  not  expand  their  authority  to 
engage  in  direct  real  estate  or  equity  Invest- 
ments, however,  which  had  been  authorized 
in  earlier  legislation  for  up  to  3  percent  of 
assets. 
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When  Concren  gave  federal  thrifts  addi- 
Uonal  powers  Ut  IMO  and  1982,  some  sUtes 
followed  the  deregulatory  model  adopted 
earlier  In  Texas  (which  was  then  booming 
with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  oil).  These 
states  extended  the  powers  of  their  sUte- 
chartered  institutions  to  enhance  their  prof- 
itability and  discourage  them  from  chang- 
ing to  federal  charters.  California,  for  exam- 
ple, enacted  a  very  liberal  set  of  powers  In 
1983. 

It  is  easy  to  make  mistakes  when  exercis- 
ing new  powers.  An  institution  may  enter 
the  market  too  late,  get  only  those  projecte 
that  the  experts  avoid,  be  deceived  or  even 
defrauded.  The  new  powers  enticed  "fast 
buck"  artists  into  the  industry.  Some  who 
wanted  to  get  rich  quick,  bought  small 
thrifts,  had  them  grow  rapidly,  and  engaged 
in  insider  lending.  The  owner  could  line  his 
pockets  and  leave  a  bankrupt  thrift  to  the 
deposit  Insurer. 

In  other  instances,  thrifts  that  were  ap- 
proaching insolvency  used  the  new  powers 
which  promised  high  returns  to  gamble 
toward  recovery.  But  high  returns  Involve 
high  risk.  The  many  that  risked  and  failed 
left  the  bill  to  PSLIC. 

Given  these  new  asset  powers,  particularly 
in  state-chartered  institutions,  thrifts  ag- 
gressively expanded  their  assets  to  diversify 
into  new  investment  areas.  Prom  1982  to 
1984.  thrift  asseU  grew  by  nearly  40  per- 
cent, a  rate  substantially  higher  than  the 
growth  rates  of  either  the  ONP  or  commer- 
cial bank  assets  during  the  same  period. 

Evidence  presented  to  the  Committee  sug- 
gests that  many  thrifts  were  not  merely  ag- 
gressive but  Imprudent  in  their  exercise  of 
new  investment  powers,  using  insured  de- 
posits to  finance  questionable,  high-risk 
ventures.  Thus,  David  W.  Oleeson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Lincoln  Asset  Maiuigement 
Company,  told  the  Committee  that  "the 
total  asset  base  of  Texas  thrifU  grew  from 
$42  billion  In  1982  to  $100  blUion  in  1986.  a 
250  percent  increase  in  4  years.  What  start- 
ed out  to  be  aggressive  growth,  led  to  impru- 
dent lending  fostered  by  greed  and  ended  in 
fraudulent,  questionable  or  irresponsible 
transactions  in  an  attempt  to  cover  all  of 
the  bad  deals." 

As  the  consequences  of  these  Imprudent 
and  fraudulent  investments  came  home  to 
roost,  the  industry's  rate  of  decay  acceler- 
ated. Although  only  21  PSLlC-lnsured  insti- 
tutions reported  negative  net  worth  under 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
(GAAP)  in  June  of  1981.  by  March  1988.  the 
number  had  ballooned  to  500  Institutions. 
Hmus  thrifts  found  they  could  no  longer 
make  money  from  their  interest  rate  spread. 
Moreover,  the  value  of  their  fixed  rate 
assets  had  declined  precipitously  leaving 
over  90  percent  of  the  industry  insolvent  on 
a  market  value  basis.  Such  thrifts  often 
found  themselves  obliged  to  make  loans, 
almost  regardless  of  quality,  simply  to  gen- 
erate actual  or  reported  fee  income  with 
which  to  meet  current  obligations  or  in- 
crease reported  earnings.  Indeed,  a  review  of 
the  most  "profitable"  Institutions  of  1984 
reads  like  a  roster  of  today's  horror  stories. 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan 
testified  that  'in  many  cases  loans  were 
made  with  an  eye  principally  focused  on 
front  end  fees  and  without  any  reasonable 

assurance  of  repayment."  

Throughout  this  period,  the  PHLBB  with 
Congnaslonal  consent  responded  to  the  In- 
dustry's decline  by  deploying  a  consistent 
policy  of  forbearance  toward  capital  defi- 
cient thrifts,  reducing  Tninifnnm  capital  re- 
quirements and  permitting  the  development 


and  use  of  regulatory  accounting  principles 
(RAP)  that  served  to  artificially  inflate  the 
value  of  thrift  capital.  This  policy  was  mani- 
festly unsuccessful:  despite  forbearance, 
both  the  RAP  and  GAAP  net  worth  of  the 
thrift  industry  continued  to  decline.  In  Feb- 
ruary. 1987.  the  PHLBB  announced  it  was 
unlikely  to  take  administrative  action  to  en- 
force minimum  capital  standards. 

3.  Fmud 

Little  doubt  exists  that  fraud  and  insider 
abuse  contributed  substantially  to  the  cur- 
rent crisis.  According  to  the  United  States 
E>epartment  of  Justice,  the  most  prevalent 
forms  of  fraud  and  insider  abuse  Included 
nominee  loans,  double  pledging  of  collater- 
al, reciprocal  loan  arrangements,  land  flips, 
embeffilement.  and  check  kiting.  In  addi- 
tion, witnesses  have  told  the  Committee  of 
extravagant  parties,  exorbitant  spending  on 
frivolous  corporate  aircraft,  lavish  office 
suites,  and  numerous  other  squanderings  of 
federally-Insured  deposit  monies.  "At  the 
very  least."  related  David  W.  Gleeson.  Presi- 
dent of  Lincoln  Asset  Management  Compa- 
ny, "there  was  an  enormous  failure  of  indi- 
viduals to  exercise  their  fiduciary  responsi- 
bilities as  managers,  directors,  auditors,  ap- 
praisers, and  lawyers.  .  .  .  The  extent  of  Ir- 
responsible and  questionable  transactions 
was  so  pervasive,  and  reckless  lending  poli- 
cies, wildly  siggressive  appraisals,  and  ludi- 
crous deals  were  so  widespread  that  each 
new  round  of  transactions  enticed  the  per- 
petrators on  to  larger,  more  complex,  and 
more  [creative)  deals  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing disregard  for  sound  economics  and 
market  demand." 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee, 
United  States  Attorney  General  Richard  L. 
Thomburgh  estimated  that  fraud  and  insid- 
er abuse  were  involved  In  25  to  30  percent  of 
all  savings  and  loan  failures  and  caused  over 
$2  billion  In  losses  during  1988  alone.  Other 
witnesses  before  the  Committee  estimated 
an  even  greater  incidence  of  fraud  and  insid- 
er abuse. 

4.  Regional,  economic  conditions 
Inflation  in  the  1970s  and  the  beginning 

of  the  1980s  was  followed  by  a  severe  reces- 
sion in  1981-82  and  disinflation  In  commodi- 
ty and  producer  prices.  During  the  reces- 
sion, the  nation's  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural sectors  suffered.  As  the  decade  pro- 
gressed, the  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
industries  recovered,  but  some  producers  of 
primary  products,  such  as  energy  and 
metals  continued  to  experience  recession. 
These  industries  are  heavily  concentrated  in 
the  Southwest  and  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gions. 

The  primary  industries  in  these  regions 
continued  to  decline  after  other  sectors 
began  to  recover.  Output  and  employment 
fell.  Businesses  became  unprofitable  and  re- 
duced their  demand  for  plant,  equipment 
and  offices. 

The  primary  industries  most  immediately 
affected  by  the  regional  recession  laid  off 
many  of  their  workers.  The  unemployment 
rates  in  Louisiana.  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
just  three  of  the  states  adversely  affected 
by  disinflation,  have  been  substantially 
higher  than  that  of  the  United  SUtes  as  a 
whole.  In  1986.  for  example,  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  in  Louisiana  approached  14  per- 
cent, more  than  twice  the  national  average. 
As  a  result,  the  Southwest  and  Rocky 
Mountain  regions  ranked  lowest  in  personal 
Income  growth  among  the  nation's  eight  re- 
gions in  the  period  1982  through  September 
1988.  Unemployed  and  under-employed 
workers  reduced  their  expenditures.  The  re- 


cession spread  to  retailers  and  home-build- 
ers. 

Some  of  the  businesses  and  workers  most 
severely  affected  became  unable  to  repay 
their  debts.  Many  of  their  banks  and  thrifts 
failed  as  a  result. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  not  all 
bank  and  thrift  failures  can  be  blamed  on 
regional  economic  problems.  The  Par  West, 
which  ranked  second  highest  in  economic 
growth  among  the  regions,  experienced  a 
disproportionately  large  number  of  failures. 
Moreover,  there  were  insolvent  institutions 
in  operation  in  41  states  in  fall  1988. 

HISTORY  or  THE  LKGISLATION 

On  Augiist  10,  1987,  President  Reagan 
signed  into  law  the  long-delayed  Competi- 
tive Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987  (P.L.  100- 
86).  Title  III  of  that  act  entitled  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
Recapitalization  Act  of  1987,  esteblished  a 
new  corporation,  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion. That  Corporation  was  to  be  capitalized 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  and  was 
to  undertake  a  special  financing  program  to 
recapitalize  the  FSLIC.  The  Title  author- 
ized the  Financing  Corporation  to  borrow 
$10,825  billion  to  recapitalize  the  FSLIC, 
but  limited  the  Corporation's  annual  bor- 
rowings to  $3.75  bUlion.  The  Administra- 
tion's original  plan  called  for  $15  billion  to 
be  raised. 

On  May  19.  25.  and  26,  1988.  the  Banking 
Committee  held  oversight  hearings  on  the 
condition  of  the  financial  services  Industry. 
Industry  experts  along  with  the  regiilators 
of  banks  and  thrifts  testified.  On  May  19. 
1988.  the  Committee  heard  from  five  expert 
witnesses  on  conditions  in  the  thrift  Indus- 
try and  the  adequacy  of  FSLIC's  resources 
to  deal  with  those  problems.  Including  Fred- 
erick D.  Wolf,  Director,  Accounting  and  Fi- 
nancial Management  Division,  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office;  William  C.  Ferguson. 
CEO,  Ferguson  and  Company.  Irving. 
Texas:  Bert  Ely,  President,  Ely  and  Compa- 
ny, Alexandria  Virginia:  Stanley  C.  Silver- 
berg.  Special  Consultant,  Golembe  Associ- 
ates. Washington.  D.C:  and  Stuart  Green- 
baum.  Stnmk  Professor  of  Financial  Insti- 
tutions, Graduate  School  of  Management. 
Northwestern  University.  On  May  25,  1988, 
representatives  of  each  of  the  Federal  bank- 
ing regulators  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee. These  representatives  included  Robert 
L.  Clark,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  L. 
William  Seldman.  Chairman,  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation;  and  H.  Robert 
Heller.  Member,  Board  of  Governors.  Feder- 
al Reserve  System.  On  May  26.  1988.  the 
Committee  heard  from  M.  Danny  Wall. 
Chairman,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Later  in  1988,  on  August  2  and  3,  the  Com- 
mittee held  its  final  oversight  hearings  on 
the  savings  and  loan  Industry  during  the 
100th  Congress.  Administration  and  senior 
managers  at  important  private  thrift  insti- 
tutions came  before  the  Committee  on 
August  2.  1988.  The  witnesses  included 
George  D.  Gould,  Undersecretary  for  Pi- 
nance,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury; 
Herbert  M.  Sandler.  CEO,  World  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  of  Oakland.  Califor- 
nia: Gerald  J.  Levy.  President.  Guaranty 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin:  and  Donald  Shackelford.  Chair- 
man. State  Savings  Bank  of  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

On  August  3.  1988.  the  Committee  heard 
from  a  panel  of  three  former  Chairmen  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  includ- 
ing Jay  Janls,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Gi- 
braltar Savings,  Beverly  Hills.  California; 
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Richard  T.  Pratt,  Chairman,  Merrill  Lynch 
Mortgage  Capital,  Inc.,  New  York,  New 
York;  and  Edwin  J.  Gray,  President  and 
Chief  Operating  Officer,  Chase  Federal 
Bank.  Miami,  Florida. 

While  concerns  about  a  growing  crisis 
were  voiced  by  some  witnesses,  there  was  no 
consensus  opinion  that  urgent  action  was 
needed  to  recapitalize  the  FSLIC  fund. 

In  October.  1988,  the  Congress  adjourned 
until  January,  1989.  During  the  adjourn- 
ment period,  concerns  mounted  that  FSLIC 
lacked  sufficient  resources  to  close  failing 
thrifts  and  that,  as  a  result,  failed  institu- 
tions were  losing  large  amounts  of  insured 
deposits.  Congressional  concerns  heightened 
in  late  December  1988,  when  the  FHLBB  ar- 
ranged 34  assisted  transactions  Involving  75 
thrifts  and  billions  of  dollars  in  FSUC 
notes,  guarantees,  and  tax  benefits  as  incen- 
tives to  the  acquiring  institutions.  The 
FSLIC  used  these  notes,  guarantees,  and 
tax  benefits  because  it  did  not  have  other 
resources  available  to  close  failed  thrifts. 

As  soon  as  the  new  Congress  convened 
and  Committees  were  organized,  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  announced  several  weeks  of 
hearings  to  examine  every  facet  of  the  prob- 
lems afflicting  the  thrift  industry  In  order 
to  develop  legislation  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  Committee  held  its  first  two  hearings 
of  the  101st  Congress  on  January  31  and 
February  2,  1989.  On  January  31,  the  Com- 
mittee heard  from  a  very  distinguished 
panel  of  experts  from  financial  firms  and 
the  academic  community.  These  witnesses 
Included  Andrew  S.  Carron,  Vice  President 
of  Fixed  Income  Research,  First  Boston 
Corporation;  Lowell  L.  Bryan,  Director  and 
Manager  of  Mortgage  Research,  McKinsey 
St  Company;  and  Professor  Paul  M.  Horvitz, 
Judge  James  A.  Elkins,  Professor  of  Bank- 
ing and  Finance,  University  of  Houston. 

On  February  2,  1989,  the  Committee 
heard  from  the  Honorable  Charles  A. 
Bowsher,  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office. 

On  February  6,  1989,  the  day  before  the 
Committee's  third  hearing.  President  Bush 
announced  that  he  would  send  the  Congress 
a  major  reform  and  financing  initiative  to 
resolve  the  nation's  savings  and  loan  prob- 
lems. Both  the  White  House  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  immediately 
issued  information  about  the  plan.  Follow- 
ing the  President's  announcement,  the  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  focused  not  only  on 
problons  afflicting  the  thrift  industry,  but 
also  on  the  adequacy  and  impact  of  the 
President's  proposed  program  for  resolving 
these  problems. 

On  February  7,  1989,  the  Committee 
heard  from  Paul  A.  Volcker,  Chairman, 
James  D.  Wolfensohn,  Inc..  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

On  February  9,  1989,  the  Committee 
heard  from  three  witnesses  who  testified  on 
the  issue  of  fraud  and  the  savings  and  loan 
problem.  These  witnesses,  who  presented 
comprehensive  testimony  regso-ding  fraud 
problems  in  the  industry,  included  Richard 
L.  Thomburgh.  Attorney  General,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice;  David  W.  Gleeson, 
President,  Lincoln  Asset  Management  Com- 
pany; and  H.  Joe  Selby  of  the  Insignia  Com- 
pany, a  former  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  former  senior  official  at  the 
Dallas  Home  Loan  Bank. 

On  February  22,  1989,  the  Honorable 
Nicholas  P.  Brady.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, presented  to  the  Committee  the  Ad- 


ministration's proposal  for  solving  the  thrift 
crisis.  That  same  day.  the  "Financial  Insti- 
tutions Reform.  Recovery  and  Enforcement 
Act  of  1989"  (S.  413)  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  at  the  request  of  four  members  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  Twelve  ad- 
ditional days  of  hearings  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  S.  413.  Prom  that  day  forward, 
testimony  before  the  Committee  focused  on 
s[>ecific  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
proposed  leg:islation. 

On  February  23.  1989,  the  Committee 
heard  from  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Alan  Greenspan. 

On  February  28,  1989,  the  Committee 
heard  from  Federal  banking  regulators  in- 
cluding L.  William  Seidman,  Chairman,  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation;  and 
Robert  L.  Clarke,  Comptroller,  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  next  day, 
March  1,  the  Committee  again  heard  testi- 
jnony  from  M.  Danny  WaU,  Chairman.  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  Committee  heard  testimony  on 
March  2.  1989.  about  the  costs  and  financ- 
ing mechanism  of  the  President's  proposal 
from  Richard  Darman.  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

On  March  3,  1989,  the  Conunlttee  heard 
from  three  witnesses  concerned  with  the 
budgeting  and  financing  aspects  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal.  These  witnesses  in- 
cluded James  Blum,  Acting  Director,  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office;  Peter  Treadway, 
Smith  Barney;  and  WUllam  Ferguson, 
Chairman  &  CEO,  Ferguson  &  Company. 

On  March  7.  8,  and  9,  1989,  the  Committee 
heard  from  expert  witnesses  representing 
bank,  thrift,  and  financial  associations.  Wit- 
nesses representing  thrift  groups  on  March 
7,  1989,  included  Charles  John  Koch,  Chair- 
man, National  Council  of  Savings  Institu- 
tions; Mr.  Barney  R.  Beeksma,  Chairman, 
U.S.  League  of  Savings  Institutions;  Ken- 
neth D.  Seaton,  Vice  Chairman,  U.S.  League 
of  Savings  Institutions;  Professor  Kenneth 
T.  Rosen.  Center  for  Real  Estate  &  Urban 
Economics.  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley;  and  Jonathan  E.  Gray,  Research 
Analyst,  Sanford  C.  Bernstein  &  Co.,  Inc. 
On  March  8,  1989,  the  Committee  heard 
from  members  of  the  banking  community, 
including  Thomas  P.  Rideout.  President, 
American  Bankers  Association;  Jay  O. 
Tomson,  President,  Independent  Bankers 
Association  of  America;  and  William  Haraf. 
Chairman,  Issues  Com«iittee,  Financial 
Services  Council.  More  witnesses  represent- 
ing views  of  both  bank  and  thrift  organiza- 
tions appeared  on  March  9,  namely  Charles 
J.  Zwick,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Legis- 
lative <Se  Regulatory  Issues,  Association  of 
Reserve  City  Bankers;  Frank  McKlnney, 
Chairman,  Association  of  Bank  Holding 
Companies:  and  H.M.  Osteen,  Jr.,  Vice 
President,  Association  of  Thrift  Holding 
Companies. 

On  March  10,  1989.  the  Committee  heard 
from  representatives  of  the  home  building, 
real  estate,  and  mortgage  banking  indus- 
tries. These  witnesses  were  Kent  Colton,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President.  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders;  Jerome  Blank,  Chairman, 
Realtors  Legislative  Committee,  National 
Association  of  Realtors;  and  Wlllard  Gour- 
ley,  Jr.,  President,  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Representatives  from  consumer  groups 
and  credit  unions  testified  on  March  15, 
1989.  Consimier  group  witnesses  were  Peggy 
Miller,  Legislative  Representative,  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America;  Michelle 
Meier,  Counsel.  Government  Affairs.  Con- 
sumers   Union:    and    Robert    L.    Gnalzda. 


Public  Advocates,  Inc.  Representing  credit 
union  organizations  were  Al  Williams, 
Chairman,  Credit  Union  National  Associa- 
tion, Inc.;  and  Kenneth  L.  Robinson,  Presi- 
dent, National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions. 

State  regulators  testified  on  March  16, 
1989.  These  witnesses  were  Eugene  W. 
Kuthy,  Chairman,  Michigan  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Bureau,  Conference  of  State  Bank 
Supervisors;  and  John  D.  Sejrmour,  Board  of 
Directors,  American  Council  of  State  Sav- 
ings Supervisors. 

The  Committee  held  its  final  day  of  hear- 
ings March  17,  1989,  when  it  heard  from 
three  distinguished  industry  executives 
namely  Herbert  M.  Sandler,  Chairman  and 
CEO,  World  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Oakland,  California;  Lewis  Ranlerl,  Princi- 
pal, Ranierl,  Wilson,  New  York,  New  York; 
and  Ernest  M.  Fleischer,  Chairman,  Frank- 
lin Savings  Association,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

In  total,  to  prepare  itself  to  consider  and 
report  legislation  to  resolve  the  FSLIC 
crisis,  the  Banking  Committee  held  23  days 
of  hearings  during  which  it  heard  from  over 
50  witnesses. 

SPECinC  PROVISIONS 

1.  Restructuring  of  thrift  industry  rtgula- 
tion 

a.  The  New  Office  of  Savings  Associations 
The  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings 

Associations  (COSA)  will  assume  the  regula- 
tory functions  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  The  COSA  will  be  under  the 
authority  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In 
contrast  to  the  existing  FHLBB.  which  has 
three  members,  the  Office  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations win  have  a  single  chairman.  AU  reg- 
ulatory functions  and  rule-making  authority 
for  federally  chartered  and  state-chartered 
thrifts  will  be  vested  in  the  COSA.  except  to 
the  extent  specific  provisions  of  the  biU 
create  certain  powers  for  the  PDIC.  For  ex- 
ample. COSA  will  set  the  capital  and  ac- 
counting standards  for  thrifts,  but  the 
FDIC  will  have  the  power  to  review  compli- 
ance with  a  business  plan  requiring  capitali- 
zation of  an  existing  investment  In  a  thrift 
sul}sidiary. 

In  general,  the  structure  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations  will  parallel  the  struc- 
ture of  the  existing  Office  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency.  However,  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations  will  be  funded  by  as- 
sessments on  thrifts.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  be  prohibited  from  interven- 
ing in  particular  cases  or  enforcement  ac- 
tions of  COSA. 

To  maintain  the  independence  necessary 
to  the  proper  performance  of  their  offices, 
the  COSA  and  the  Comptroller  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  submit  testimony  to  Congress  and 
propose  legislation  without  prior  approval 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  addi- 
tion. COSA  and  the  Comptroller  shall  not 
be  subject  to  restrictions  by  review  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Further, 
the  salaries  of  COSA  and  Comptroller  staff 
are  exempted  from  federal  pay  caps  to  allow 
COSA  and  the  Comptroller  to  offer  compen- 
sation competitive  with  other  federal  bank- 
ing regulators.  Although  the  regional  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Banks  have  never  had  statu- 
tory responsibility  to  regulate  thrifts,  they 
employ  persons  who  acted  as  agents  of  the 
PHLBB.  Those  agents  will  now  be  employed 
by  COSA. 

b.  The  New  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Agency 

i.  Independence  from  Treasury.— The  new 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Agency  will  sue- 
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ce«d  to  the  FHLBB's  authority  to  supervise 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks.  The  princi- 
pal function  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  Is  to  promote  economical  home  fl- 
nancln«  by  serving  as  lending  facilities  for 
their  member  Institutions. 

Treasury  Department  oversight  of  the 
credit  functions  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  is  undesirable  because  of  the  Inevita- 
ble tension  between  the  budgetary  and  mac- 
roeconomlc  policies  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank's 
mandate  to  facilitate  economical  home  fi- 
nance. Treasury  control  over  the  Bank's 
housing  credit  function,  or  a  significant 
threat  of  control  could  interfere  with  the 
Bank's  mission  of  making  loans  to  savings 
associations,  and  thereby  ultimately  with 
the  availability  of  credit  to  home  buyers. 
The  Committee  believes  it  preferable  to 
create  a  new  independent  agency  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch:  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Agency  (FHLBA).  The  PHLBA  will  su- 
pervise and  oversee  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  and  ensure  that  the  Banks  carry  out 
their  housing  finance  mission,  remain  ade- 
quately capitalized,  and  operate  in  a  safe 
and  sound  manner. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
FHLBA  s  Board  of  Directors  will  consist  of 
three  persons  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Members  of 
the  Board  will  serve  six-year  terms,  and  no 
more  than  two  memlsers  may  be  from  the 
same  political  party.  The  members  should 
have  extensive  experience  or  training  In 
housing  finance.  The  Committee  Intends 
that  the  Agency  be  a  small,  effective  and  ef- 
ficient governing  body. 

It  Expanded  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Sy*tem  Membership.— The  Committee  deter- 
mined that  current  provisions  of  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Act  inappropriately 
preclude  certain  financial  institutions  from 
eligibility  to  become  members  and  share- 
holders of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 
The  Committee  believes  that  certain  banks 
and  credit  unions  have  demonstrated  a  com- 
mitment to  residential  mortgage  lending 
and  should  be  eligible  to  become  sharehold- 
ers of  the  banks.  The  Committee's  bill 
therefore  broadens  the  range  of  institutions 
eligible  to  become  members  and  sharehold- 
ers of  the  BanlLS.  but  makes  eligibility  con- 
tingent upon  a  demonstrated  substantial 
commitment  to  housing  finance.  Specifical- 
ly, the  bill  requires  that,  to  become  a 
member  of  a  Bank  after  January  1,  1989.  an 
Insured  Institution  must  be  a  qualified  thrift 
lender  pursuant  to  Section  IWe).  Further, 
In  the  judgment  of  the  FHLBA.  the  insured 
financial  institution's  financial  condition 
must  be  sufficiently  strong  that  the  Bank 
may  safely  advance  monies  to  the  institu- 
tion. Finally,  the  character  of  the  institu- 
tion's management  and  residential  lending 
policies  must  comport  with  sound  and  eco- 
nomic home  financing. 

Hi.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Directors.— 
Because  the  regulatory  employees  of  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Banks  are  being  removed  and 
placed  into  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions, the  Committee  saw  no  need  to  alter 
the  basic  structure  of  current  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  election  of  Bank  directors.  The 
Committee  believes,  however,  that  addition- 
al consimier  representation  on  the  Banks' 
boards  of  directors  is  appropriate.  In  the 
last  decade,  the  public  Interest  directors  of 
the  Banks  have  not  adequately  represented 
the  interects  of  small  depositors  and  home 
buyers.  Aocordingly.  the  proposed  legisla- 
Uon  requlrea  that  two  of  the  directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  FHLBA  be  selected  based  on 


their  qualifications  as  representatives  of 
consumer  or  moderate  income  community 
interest. 

iv.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  loans  for  the 
SAIF.— The  Administration  proposed  that 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  be  required 
to  make  loans  to  the  FDIC  for  the  use  of 
the  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund,  at 
the  FDIC's  direction.  The  Administration's 
bill  did  not,  however,  require  that  such 
loans  be  adequately  secured.  The  Adminis- 
tration's bill  also  did  not  require  that  inter- 
est on  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  advances 
be  payable  at  the  Banks'  current  marginal 
cost  of  funds.  The  Committee's  bill  rectifies 
these  omissions. 

V.  Advances.— To  operate  safely,  soundly, 
and  profiUbly.  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  must  make  only  fully  collateralized 
advances,  considering  all  appropriate  lend- 
ing rlslis.  including  credit,  interest  rate,  and 
liquidity  risks.  The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks'  future  earnings  are  important  be- 
cause Bank  dividends  represent  a  significant 
source  of  Income  to  their  members.  More- 
over, under  the  proposed  legislation,  a  por- 
tion of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  earnings 
will  be  diverted  annually  to  help  meet  inter- 
est obligations  on  ijorrowlngs  for  insolvent 
thrift  resolution.  The  bill  permits  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  to  pay  dividends  to 
their  members  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
Banks'  net  earnings,  calculated  without 
regard  to  the  Bank's  purchases  of  capital 
certificates  in  the  Resolution  Funding  Cor- 
poration and  the  Financing  Corporation. 
The  bill  also  requires  that  long-term  ad- 
vances be  made  only  for  home  financing 
purposes. 
2.  Qualified  thrift  lender  test 

a.  Current  laio 

The  qualified  thrift  lender  test  (or  "QTL 
test")  is  Intended  to  measure  a  thrift  insti- 
tution's involvement  in  housing  finance. 

The  test  requires  a  thrift  institution  to 
hold  60  percent  of  its  total  tangible  assets 
in:  (1)  loans,  equity  positions,  or  securities 
that  are  in  some  way  related  to  residential 
real  estate  or  mobile  homes:  and  (2)  prem- 
ises, furnishings,  and  equipment  used  by  the 
institution  or  its  subsidiaries.  Up  to  10  per- 
centage points  of  the  60-percent  require- 
ment may  be  met  by  counting:  (a)  liquid 
assets  (e.g..  money-market  mutual  funds 
and  short-term,  investment-grade  corporate 
debt  securities):  and  (b)  a  mortgage-origina- 
tion credit. 

As  Interpreted  by  PSLIC.  current  law 
gives  QTL  credit  for  assets  that  may  have 
little  to  do  with  residential  mortgage  lend- 
ing, such  as:  brokered  deposits  in  other 
thrift  institutions:  offices— no  matter  how 
lavish,  and  regardless  of  whether  the  office 
has  anything  to  do  with  residential  mort- 
gage lending:  corporate  Jets  used  by  thrift 
executives;  equity  investments  in  real 
estate,  including  raw  land  zoned  for  residen- 
tial use:  home-equity  lines  of  credit  (even  if 
the  proceeds  are  used  to  finance  videocas- 
sette  recorders  or  foreign  travel):  credit-card 
debt  used  to  buy  items  for  the  home:  bonds 
issued  by  the  FSLIC  Financing  Corporation: 
and  any  other  assets  that  FSLIC's  staff  re- 
gards as  housing-related. 

In  addition,  thrift  institutions  are  allowed 
to  use  different  accounting  for  the  numera- 
tor of  the  QTL  test  (qualifying  assets)  than 
for  the  denominator  (total  tangible  assets). 
Some  assets  that  have  appreciated  in  value 
are  Included  in  the  numerator  at  market 
value  but  in  the  denominator  at  historic 
cost.  Intangible  assets  (such  as  the  value  at- 
tributed to  mortgage-servicing  rights,  pur- 
chased deposits,  and  branch  networks)  and 


leasehold  improvements  are  Included  in  the 
numerator  but  not  in  the  denominator. 
Likewise,  the  assets  of  subsidiaries  are  in- 
cluded in  the  numerator  but  not  in  the  de- 
nominator. This  Inconsistent  accounting  has 
the  effect  of  watering  down  the  QTL  test. 

Under  FSLIC's  regulations,  thrift  institu- 
tions must  meet  the  current  test  on  only  18 
days  out  of  every  3  years.  This  Infrequent 
averaging  facilitates  manipulation. 

b.  Revised  QTL  test 

Section  301  of  the  bill  reenacts  the  cur- 
rent QTL  test  and  increases  the  conse- 
quences of  falling  to  comply.  Effective  July 
1.  1991,  section  303  revises  the  QTL  test- 
maintaining  the  test  at  60  percent  but  tight- 
ening the  standard  and  making  the  test 
more  rational. 

t  Qualifying  assets.— The  revised  test  re- 
quires that  at  least  60  percent  of  a  thrift's 
"portfolio  assets"  (as  defined  below)  consist 
of  the  following  assets  related  to  residential 
mortgage  lending: 

(1)  residential  mortgage  loans; 

(2)  residential  construction  loans: 

(3)  home  improvement  loans: 

(4)  home  repair  loans: 

(5)  mobile-home  loans: 

(6)  mortgage-backed  securities;  and 

(7)  home  equity  loans,  to  the  extent  that 
the  loans  are  used  to  purchase,  refinance, 
construct,  improve,  or  repair  residential 
housing  or  mobile  homes  (the  regulator  will 
determine  a  general  percentage  to  be  used 
based  on  a  survey  of  industry-wide  pat- 
terns). 

In  addition,  there  is  a  mortgage-origina- 
tion credit  for  one-half  the  dollar  value  of 
residential  mortgage  originated  and  sold 
during  the  last  90  days,  which  may  count  up 
to  as  much  as  5  percentage  points  of  the  60 
point  test.  (This  is  similar  to  current  law.) 

If  a  loan  finances  both  residential  and 
nonresidential  property  (e.g..  both  apart- 
ments and  a  shopping  mall),  only  the  resi- 
dential portion  of  the  loan  counts  toward 
the  QTL  test. 

Because  home  equity  loans  are  often  made 
for  a  purpose  that  is  not  related  to  residen- 
tial housing,  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations  is  required  to  deter- 
mine annually  the  average  portion  of  home 
equity  loans  made  by  savings  associations 
that  is  used  to  purchase,  refinance,  con- 
struct. Improve  or  repair  residential  housing 
or  mobile  homes.  Savings  associations  may 
then  count  towards  the  QTL  test  that  per- 
centage of  their  home  equity  loans. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  refocus  the  QTL 
test  and  prevent  the  inclusion  of  other 
assets  by  regulatory  interpretation. 

it.  Portfolio  assets.— The  base  against 
which  the  60  percent  of  housing  assets  is 
measured  is  "portfolio  assets."  Portfolio 
assets  consist  of  total  assets  minus: 

(1)  the  thrift's  own  premises,  furnishings, 
and  equipment; 

(2)  liquid  assets  that  regulators  require 
the  thrift  to  hold;  and 

(3)  goodwill  and  other  Intangible  assets. 
Subtracting  these  three  items  from  total 

assets  ensures  that  they  are  treated  neutral- 
ly: they  do  not  count  either  towards  the  60- 
percent  requirement  or  against  the  remain- 
ing 40  percent. 

lit  Consistent  accounting.-The  same  ac- 
counting would  be  used  for  the  numerator 
of  the  QTL  test  (qualifying  assets)  as  for 
the  denominator  (discretionary  assets).  If  a 
thrift  institution  counts  the  assets  of  a  sub- 
sidiary towards  the  numerator  then  those 
assets  will  also  count  towards  the  denomina- 
tor. 
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iv.  Averaging.— To  reduce  the  potential 
for  manipulations  the  QTL  test  would  be 
calculated  using  daily  or  weeldy  averages  of 
a  thrift  institution's  assets  during  the  pre- 
ceding 2  years. 

V.  Ck)nseQueru:es  of  failing  to  comply.— 
Under  the  bill,  a  thrift  Institution  that  per- 
sistently falls  the  QTL  test  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  Federal  home  loan  bank  ad- 
vances and  must  eventually  become  a  bank. 
In  addition,  as  under  current  law,  a  unitary 
thrift  holding  company  may  conduct  a 
broader  range  of  activities  if  its  subsidiary 
thrift  Institutions  meet  the  test. 

vi.  Effect  on  industry  impact— According 
to  statistics  produced  by  both  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  OAO,  the 
effect  of  the  new  test  on  the  thrift  Industry 
will  be  significant  but  not  dramatic.  For  ex- 
ample, according  to  the  Bank  Board's  statis- 
tics, 83  percent  of  the  assets  of  the  thrift  in- 
dustry are  in  Institutions  that  pass  the  cur- 
rent test,  while  institutions  with  76  percent 
of  the  industry's  assets  would  pass  the  pro- 
posed test. 

vii.  Effective  date.— The  new  QTL  test  will 
not  become  effective  until  July  1, 1991. 
3.  Changes  in  thrift  potoera 

a.   Changes  in  potoers  of  federaUy-char- 
tered  thrifU 

Like  the  Administration's  proposal,  the 
Committee's  bill  does  not  change  the  types 
of  activities  and  investments  permitted  for 
federal  thrifts.  There  is  a  change,  however, 
in  the  amount  of  permissible  commercial 
real  estate  lending. 

i.  Lovoer  commercial  real  estate  loan 
Hmit— Under  current  law.  a  federal  thrift 
may  make  commercial  real  estate  loans  of 
up  to  40  percent  of  assets,  regardless  of 
whether  the  thrift  has  any  capital  at  all. 
The  proposed  legislation  changes  the  stand- 
ard so  that  a  federal  thrift  may  only  make 
commercial  real  estate  loans  up  to  4  times 
the  thrift's  capital.  To  illustrate,  under  a  6 
percent  minimum  capital  requirement,  a 
thrift  will  be  permitted  to  invest  up  to  24 
percent  of  assets  in  commercial  real  estate 
loans.  If  the  thrift  has  10  percent  capital  it 
wiU  be  able  to  invest  up  to  40  percent  of 
assets  in  such  loans. 

it  Flexibility  of  limitation.— After  some 
experience  with  the  new  requirement, 
COSA  will  have  the  authority  to  modify  the 
standard  consistent  with  safe  and  sound 
business  practices,  but  only  If  such  addition- 
al loans  would  not  present  a  significant  risk 
to  the  safe  and  sound  operation  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  the  increased  lending  authority 
is  consistent  with  prudent  operating  prac- 
tices. If  the  Chairman  permits  lending  in 
excess  of  the  400  percent  limitation,  he  then 
must  monitor  the  condition  (including  the 
lending  activities)  of  the  association. 

The  Committee  expects  that  the  Chair- 
man would  exercise  this  discretion  sparing- 
ly. Investments  in  nonresidential  real  estate 
In  excess  of  the  new  limitation  set  forth  in 
this  section  could  result  in  an  overconcen- 
tration  of  the  asset  portfolio  in  an  area  that 
entaUs  a  greater-than-normal  level  of  risk. 
Accordingly,  a  precondition  for  the  Chair- 
man's exercise  of  this  discretion  should  be 
that  the  savings  association  is  capitalized 
well  in  excess  of  the  standards  that  will  be 
in  place  on  June  1,  1991.  Only  in  this  way 
would  the  association  be  positioned  to  take 
on  the  additional  risk  represented  by  this 
loan  concentration  in  the  asset  portfolio. 

iil  Rationale  for  the  c/ian(7e.— Although 
current  law  places  some  limits  on  the 
amount  that  a  savings  association  could 
lend  for  nonresidential  real  estate  purposes, 
these  limitations  were  not  sufficient  to  pre- 


vent the  high  concentration  of  speculative 
real  estate  loans  that  were  made  recently  by 
savings  and  loan  associations.  During  the 
1980's  many  savings  associations  made  loans 
to  commercial  real  estate  ventures  in 
amounts  that  were  inconsistent  with  sound 
policies  regarding  diversification  of  expo- 
sure. In  addition  to  representing  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  loan  portfolio,  these 
loans  were  subject  to  the  dramatic  swings  of 
highly  volatUe  real  estate  markets.  The 
combination  of  the  speculative  nature  of 
these  loans,  the  lack  of  expertise  in  maldng 
these  types  of  loans,  and  the  concentration 
of  these  loans  in  the  asset  portfolio  was  dis- 
astrous for  many  savings  institutions. 

For  these  reasons,  the  commercial  real 
estate  lending  activities  of  many  savings  as- 
sociations were  decisive  factors  in  their  sub- 
sequent unprofitability  or  insolvency.  There 
appears  to  be  a  high  correlation  between 
the  percentage  of  an  institution's  assets 
dedicated  to  nonresidential  real  estate  lend- 
ing and  the  probability  that  such  an  institu- 
tion will  encounter  financial  difficulty.  In 
numerous  Bank  Board  press  releases  an- 
nouncing savings  and  loan  association  fail- 
ures, the  financial  difficulties  leading  to  in- 
solvency have  been  attributed  to  "over-con- 
centration in  commercial  real  estate," 
"unsafe  and  unsound  commercial  real  estate 
lending"  and  "commercial  construction  and 
speculative  land  loans." 

The  revised  restriction  should  ensure 
greater  portfolio  diversification— which  is 
one  of  the  keys  to  safety  and  soundness  in 
the  financial  industry— and  decrease  the 
possibility  that  savings  institutions  (particu- 
larly weak  institutions)  will  in  the  future 
rely  so  heavily  on  a  sector  of  the  market  in 
which  returns  are  highly  variable. 

iv.  No  divestiture  of  existing  toana. -Fed- 
eral thrifts  will  not  be  required  to  divest  any 
existing  commercial  real  estate  loan  as  a 
result  of  the  new  standard. 

b.  Changes  in  powers  of  State-chartered 
thrifts 

There  are  3  basic  issues: 

(1)  What  activities  may  a  federally  in- 
sured State  thrift  institution  engage  in  di- 
rectly, and  on  what  conditions? 

(2)  What  activities  may  the  thrift  institu- 
tion engage  In  through  a  subsidiary,  and 
under  what  restrictions?  To  what  extent 
may  depositors'  funds  be  used  in  place  of 
private  capital  to  support  the  activities  of 
the  subsidiary? 

(3)  What  firewall  restrictions  should  be 
imposed  to  prevent  affiliates  of  thrift  insti- 
tutions from  putting  federal  deposit  insur- 
ance at  risk? 

1  Activities  conducted  by  State  thrifts  di- 
nect/y.— Under  current  law.  State  thrifts 
may  engage  in  activities  directly  (rather 
than  through  a  subsidiary)  that  are  broader 
than  the  activities  that  federal  thrifts  are 
permitted  to  engage  in  directly.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  imposes  safeguards  on 
these  broader  activities  to  protect  the  de- 
posit insurance  fund. 

(A)  General  two-part  teat- Under  the  bill, 
a  state  thrift  could  engage  directly  in  a  dif- 
ferent activity,  or  in  a  greater  level  of  a  par- 
ticular activity,  than  a  federal  thrift  may 
engage  in  directly,  only  if  two  conditions  are 
met. 

First,  the  state  thrift  must  have  enough 
capital  to  satisfy  the  fully  phased-in  capital 
standard  that  will  apply  to  thrifts  by  1993. 

Second,  the  FDIC  must  determine  that 
the  different  activity  or  different  level  of  ac- 
tivity does  not  pose  a  significant  risk  of  loss 
to  the  deposit  insurance  fund.  The  Commit- 
tee intends  that  the  standard  for  assessing 


the  significance  of  the  risk  of  an  activity  is 
whether  the  activity  may  result  in  any  loss 
whatsoever  to  the  insurance  fund.  The  sig- 
nificance standard  does  not  relate  to  the  rel- 
ative or  absolute  size  of  potential  losses  that 
the  insurance  fund  may  suffer  as  a  result  of 
permitting  the  thrift  to  engage  in  the  activi- 
ty. Rather,  the  test  is  whether  it  is  likely 
that  permitting  the  activity  to  be  carried  on 
by  a  state  thrift  may  cause  any  loss  to  the 
fund. 

(B/  Exception  for  agency  acti»itie».— The 
two-part  test  does  not  apply  to  broader 
agency  activities  permitted  for  state  thrifts, 
because  these  activities  are  not  risl^. 

(C>  Exception  for  different  levels  of  actiiri- 
ty. —In  general,  a  state  thrift  does  not  need 
prior  FDIC  approval  under  the  two-part  test 
to  engage  in  a  greater  level  of  a  particular 
activity  than  is  permitted  for  a  federal 
thrift.  The  FDIC  could  still  restrict  the  ac- 
tivity on  its  own,  using  the  same  test,  and 
would  be  expected  in  any  event  to  monitor 
these  greater  levels  of  activities  by  state 
thrifts.  In  addition,  this  exemption  from 
prior  approval  would  not  apply  to  greater 
levels  of  activity  in  two  areas  permitted  for 
federal  thrifts:  investments  in  service  corpo- 
rations greater  than  the  3  p>ercent  limit;  and 
commercial  real  estate  lending  above  the 
new  standard  of  400  percent  of  capital. 

(DJ  Direct  real  estate/equity  investinents 
pro/itWteA— Notwithstanding  the  two-part 
test,  a  sUte  thrift,  like  a  federal  thrift,  is 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  direct  real 
estate  or  equity  investments.  These  activi- 
ties are  too  risky  to  be  funded  by  insured  de- 
posits. However,  a  thrift  may  engage  in 
these  activities  through  a  separately  capital- 
ized subsidiary,  as  discussed  in  more  detail 
below. 

(E)  Special  rule  for  junk  bonds.— As  dis- 
cussed below.  Junk  bond  investments  are 
subject  to  a  special  rule,  whether  engaged  in 
by  a  thrift  directly  or  through  a  subsidiary. 

(FJ  No  dii>estment  of  existing  loans  or  in- 
vestments.—A  state  thrift  that  did  not  satis- 
fy the  two-part  test  would  not  have  to  divest 
any  existing  loans  or  investments. 

ii.  Restrictions  on  direct  real  estate  and 
eijuity  investments.— The  causes  of  the  crisis 
in  the  thrift  industry  are  many  and  varied. 
A  major  contributing  factor,  however,  is  the 
ability  of  institutions  chartered  under  state 
law  to  assume  unacceptable  risks  through 
the  exercise  of  new  and  nontraditional 
powers  granted  under  state  law.  These 
laws— enacted  without  regard  to  the  poten- 
tial harm  to  the  federal  insurance  fund— al- 
lowed state-chartered  thrifts  to  make  direct 
investments  in  real  estate  and  in  many 
other  assets. 

This  authority  was  granted  at  a  time 
when  the  thrift  industry  was  in  a  seriously 
weakened  condition.  New  investment  powers 
were  viewed  as  a  way  to  permit  thrift  insti- 
tutions to  return  to  profitability  by  allowing 
equity  ownership,  which  generally  provides 
higher  returns  than  lending,  and  diversifica- 
tion into  other  sectors  where  returns  were 
viewed  as  better.  Such  authority  did  not, 
however,  take  account  of  the  lack  of  exper- 
tise of  financial  institutions  in  managing, 
operating,  or  controlling  businesses  In  other 
industries,  or  the  incentive  such  authority 
created,  especially  for  weak  institutions,  to 
gamble  on  speculative  investments  as  a 
method  of  recovery. 

The  Committee  considered  at  length  the 
question  of  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
bill  should  require  limitations  on  direct  in- 
vestments in  real  estate  and  equity  by 
thrifts.  Several  witnesses  at  the  Commit- 
tee's hearing  expressed  concern  about  direct 
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investments.  Mr.  Selby,  for  example,  said 
that  "...  some  of  the  Institutions,  some  of 
them  that  have  been  mentioned  today  in 
Texas,  had  very  large  direct  investments 
that  contributed  to  their  problems."  Simi- 
larly, PSLIC  staff  expressed  the  opinion 
that  direct  investments  or  risky  acquisition, 
development  and  construction  loans  have 
contributed  to  almost  all  of  the  failures  the 
FSLIC  has  had  to  resolve.  Many  direct  in- 
vestments masqueraded  as  loans  by  having 
very  high  loan  to  value  ratios  and  equity 
participation  clauses.  For  example,  the 
FHLBB's  press  releases  on  the  failure  of  Gi- 
braltar Savings  Association  and  Height  Sav- 
ings Association,  both  of  Houston,  blamed 
the  failures  on  "direct  investmenU  in  specu- 
lative ventures." 

Thrifts  that  are  insolvent  or  approaching 
failure  can  remain  liquid  and  keep  operating 
because  deposit  insurance  protects  their  cus- 
tomers (at  least  their  insured  depositors) 
from  loos.  Such  severely  troubled  institu- 
tions have  incentives  to  use  the  funds  they 
receive  to  gamble  on  recovery.  Some  firms 
hope  to  profit  from  Investing  in  projects 
that  promise  high  returns.  In  general,  direct 
Investments  offer  higher  returns  than  lend- 
ing. 

But  the  higher  returns  promised  by  direct 
Investment  are  not  a  free  lunch.  The  market 
demands  a  price  for  such  returns:  high  risk. 
Although  some  investors  profit  handsomely 
from  direct  investments,  many  others  lose 
heavily.  In  good  years,  most  projects  suc- 
ceed, but  in  bad  years  many  projects  fail. 
The  real  estate  markets,  particularly  the 
commercial  real  estate  markets,  have  fol- 
lowed this  pattern  in  recent  years.  Returns 
have  been  highly  variable  across  the  coun- 
try and  over  different  time  periods. 

Because  of  the  risk  associated  with  direct 
investments,  banks  and  thrifts  generally 
have  little  or  no  abUity  to  make  equity  in- 
vestments. PederaUy  chartered  thrifts,  for 
example,  may  not  make  direct  investments 
In  real  estate.  Some  states,  however,  have 
aUowed  their  thrifts  to  make  equity  invest- 
ments, and  many  thrifts  in  those  states 
have  seized  the  opportunity  to  become  heav- 
ily involved  in  such  Investment  activities. 
According  to  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee, state-chartered  thrifts  have  made  direct 
investments  in  a  wide  range  of  non-tradi- 
tional investments,  including  windmill 
farms,  fast  food  franchises,  toxic  waste 
dumps,  and  stud  farms.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  unsuccessful  investments  of  this 
type  have  been  a  major  cause  of  the  losses 
In  the  thrift  industry. 

In  addition  to  ordinary  market  risks  of 
such  investments.  thrlfU  face  additional 
risk  because  they  lack  expertise  in  business- 
es so  far  removed  from  their  core  lending 
business.  Without  such  expertise,  a  thrift 
may  inadvertently  enter  the  market  too 
late.  Invest  In  unsound  or  fraudulent 
projects,  or  make  managerial  errors. 

The  risks  of  direct  equity  investments  to 
thrifts  are  amply  demonstrated  by  available 
data.  WhUe  the  thrift  industry  as  a  whole 
was  unprofitable  last  year,  the  condition  of 
thrifts  without  direct  investments  (over 
three  quarters  of  the  industry)  was  better 
than  those  with  direct  investmenU.  Those 
without  direct  investmenU  had  4.4  percent 
GAAP  capital  and  broke  even.  As  the  daU 
in  Table  I  show,  profitability  varied  inverse- 
ly with  the  percentage  of  aaseU  directly  In- 
vested. 


TABU  l.-D)RECT  INVtSTHENTS  '  REAL  ESTATE  AND 
OTHER  ASSETS 
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Last  faU.  for  example,  the  eight  thrifU 
that  had  more  than  20  percent  of  their 
asseU  in  direct  investmenU  had  a  GAAP 
capital  deficiency  of  70  percent  of  total 
asseU  and  were  losing  money  at  the  extraor- 
dinary rate  of  31  percent  annually.  The 
FHLBB's  broader  study  of  direct  invest- 
menU found  a  statistically  significant  corre- 
lation between  the  amount  of  direct  invest- 
ment activity  at  a  failed  thrift  and  the  even- 
tual cost  of  the  failed  thrifts  resolution. 
Thus,  in  a  fundamental  sense,  thrifU  that 
make  such  investmenU  are  gambling,  and 
gambling  with  Federally  insured  deposit. 

(AJ  Prohibited  within  thrift— Section  223 
specifically  prohibiU  a  sUte-chartered 
thrift  institution  from  acquiring  or  retain- 
ing any  equity  investment  of  a  type  or  in 
any  amount  not  permissible  for  a  federal 
thrift.  This  prohibition  is  Intended  to  in- 
clude any  type  of  equity  investment  includ- 
ing common  stock  and  preferred  stock 
(whether  voting  or  non- voting),  options. 
warranU,  and  interesU  in  partnerships 
(whether  general  or  limited). 

(B/  Transition  rule.— A  State  thrift  that 
currently  engages  directly  in  such  equity  in- 
vestmenU must  divest  itself  of  the  invest- 
ment as  quickly  as  the  FDIC  deems  pru- 
dent, with  an  ouUide  limit  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment. 

Hi.  Restrictions  on  corporate  debt  securi- 
ties not  0/  investment  grade 

(A)  Current  law  for  Federal  thrifts.— A 
Federal  thrift's  Investment  in  corporate 
debt  securities  that  are  not  of  investment 
grade  (commonly  referred  to  as  "Junk 
bonds")  is  limited  to  11  percent  of  asseU 
under  current  law.  National  banks,  by  con- 
trast, are  prohibited  from  investing  in  Junk 
bonds. 

(B/  Capital  recitirement— Under  the  pro- 
posal, a  state  thrift  may  not  maintain  more 
than  11  percent  of  iU  asseU  invested  in  Jimk 
bonds  (whether  directly  or  through  a  sub- 
sidiary) unless  It  has  enough  capital  to  satis- 
fy the  new.  fully  phased-in  capital  standards 
that  will  apply  to  thrifU  as  of  1993. 

(C)  Application  to  FDIC— In  addition,  a 
SUte  thrift  must  apply  to  the  FDIC  within 
90  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  for  permis- 
sion to  maintain  more  than  1 1  percent  of  iU 
asseU  in  Junk  bonds. 

fD)  FDIC  detemiinatitm.— Within  10 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment,  the  FDIC 
must  determine  whether  an  institution's  in- 
vestment in  Junk  bonds  exceeding  11  per- 
cent of  asseU  constitutes  a  significant  risk 
to  the  deposit  insurance  fund.  It  may  make 
this  determination  on  a  case-by-case  basis  or 
by  regiUation.  In  making  the  determination, 
the  FDIC  should  consider,  among  other  rel- 
evant facU,  the  risks  and  returns  on  such 
investment,  the  institution's  capital  ratios, 
and  iU  management  expertise  and  past  per- 
formance in  such  investments. 

(EJ  FDIC  restrictions.— It  the  FDIC  deter- 
mines that  any  part  of  a  thrift's  Junk  bond 


investment  does  pose  a  significant  risk  of 
loss  to  the  fund,  it  may  require  that  part  to 
be  sold,  separately  capiUlized.  transferred 
to  a  separately  capitalized  subsidiary,  or 
otherwise  restricted. 

(Ff  Transition  rute.— The  bill  would  not 
require  a  thrift  to  divest  or  separately  cap- 
italize any  part  of  IU  Jtmk  bond  portfolio 
during  the  time  in  which  the  FDIC  Is 
making  IU  determination.  In  addition,  a 
transition  rule  applies  to  a  thrift  that  must 
divest  or  take  a  similar  action  as  a  result  of 
the  FDIC's  determination.  Beginning  a  year 
after  date  of  enactment,  the  thrift  will  have 
four  years  to  comply,  achieving  25  percent 
compliance  each  year. 

tv.  Separate  capital  rule  for  subsidiaries 

(A)  Separate  capital  rule.— It  a  thrift's 
subsidiary  Is  engaged  in  activities  that  are 
not  permissible  for  a  national  bank,  both 
the  Administration's  proposal  and  the  Com- 
mittee's bill  require  that  the  subsidiary  be 
separately  capitalized  (i.e..  that  the  thrift's 
investment  in  the  subsidiary  not  be  counted 
as  part  of  the  thrift's  own  capital).  This  re- 
quires that  impermissible  activities  be 
funded  with  private  capital,  rather  than  in- 
sured deposiU.  Examples  of  such  impermis- 
sible activities  are  equity  investmenU,  insur- 
ance underwriting,  and  (depending  on  the 
FDIC's  determination)  Junk  bond  invest- 
ment. 

(B/  Rationale.— The  separate  capital  re- 
quirement prevenU  double  leveraging,  a 
practice  in  which  the  same  capital  supporU 
the  operation  of  both  the  parent  and  the 
subsidiary. 

By  definition,  capital  requiremenU  estab- 
lish the  minimum  levels  of  capital  at  which 
the  thrift's  traditional  deposit  and  loan  ac- 
tivities can  be  safely  and  soundly  conducted, 
with  minimum  risk  to  the  deposit  insurance 
fund.  That  capital,  which  is  there  to  absorb 
losses  at  the  thrift  and  protect  the  deposit 
insurance  fund,  should  not  be  diverted  to 
support  risky  nonbanking  activities.  Includ- 
ing the  capital  that  Is  at  risk  in  subsidiaries 
in  the  depository  institution's  consolidated 
capital  amounU  to  a  form  of  double  count- 
ing. If  the  capital  is  lost  in  the  subsidiary,  it 
Is  not  available  to  support  losses  in  the 
thrift  organization  and  the  federal  safety 
net  is  directly  put  at  risk. 

It  is  necessary  for  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  capital  standards  that  separate 
capital  be  required  for  any  subsidiary  en- 
gaged in  activities  not  permitted  for  a  na- 
tional bank.  The  bill  requires  that  the  cap- 
ital standards  for  thrifU  should  be  no  less 
stringent  than  those  applicable  to  national 
banks.  If  the  capital  deduction  were  not  re- 
quired for  nonconforming  activities,  a  thrift 
Institution  would  functionally  operate  with 
less  capital  than  a  bank  of  the  same  size  be- 
cause the  thrift  would  have  greater  risk  in 
lU  operations. 

Separate  capitalization  is  not  required  for 
agency  activities,  even  If  such  activities  are 
not  permissible  for  a  national  bank.  Conse- 
quently, the  separate  capitalization  require- 
ment chiefly  affecU  those  activities  carried 
out  as  principal  through  service  corpora- 
tions and  which  are  typically  of  higher  risk 
than  other  activities.  These  activities  would 
include  securities  activities,  insurance  un- 
derwriting and  real  esUte  development.  All 
of  these  activities  carry  risk  that  is  different 
from  that  of  lending.  Therefore.  If  the 
thrift  chooses  to  engage  in  these  activities, 
the  thrift  should  have  capital  over  and 
above  what  Is  necessary  to  support  iU  tradi- 
tional activities. 

{Experience  has  already  demonstrated  that 
thrifU  can  suffer  major  losses  by  engaging 
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in  real  estate  development.  Losses  require 
an  Immediate  deduction  from  capital.  If  a 
savings  association  decides  to  engage  in  one 
of  these  types  of  activities  through  a  subsid- 
iary, the  subsidiary  should  have  Its  own  cap- 
ital on  which  to  operate  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  leverage  the  capital  of  its 
parent  Insured  Institution.  Without  separate 
capital,  the  deposit  insurance  fund  would 
once  again  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  loss  oc- 
casioned by  the  conduct  of  high-risk  activi- 
ties subsidiaries,  whereby  the  subsidiaries 
may  drain  off  capital  that  is  needed  to  sup- 
port the  operations  of  the  insured  thrift  in- 
stitution itself. 

<C)  Change  from  (Mtmtnwfration  propos- 
al—The  Committee's  bill  is  less  stringent 
than  the  Administration's  proposal  because 
it  makes  exceptions  for  agency  activities 
and  Junk  bonds.  Agency  activities  are  ex- 
cluded because  they  are  not  risky.  Junk 
bonds  are  subject  to  a  special  rule,  as  dis- 
cussed above.  If  (directly  or  ttirough  a  sub- 
sidiary) a  thrift's  total  junk  bond  invest- 
ments do  not  exceed  1 1  percent  of  its  assets, 
it  need  not  separately  capitalize  the  invest- 
ments made  through  the  subsidiary:  if  the 
FDIC  approved,  additional  Junk  bond  In- 
vestments could  be  made  without  requiring 
separate  capitalizations. 

(DJ  Five-year  transition  rule.— A  thrift 
will  have  five  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment to  comply  with  the  separate  capital 
rule.  Until  June  1990.  the  tlirift  may  Include 
in  Its  capital  100  percent  of  its  Investment  in 
the  subsidiary:  from  July  1990  through 
June  1991,  90  percent;  from  July  1991 
through  June  1992,  75  percent;  from  July 
1992  through  June  1993,  80  percent;  and 
from  July  1993  through  June  1994,  40  per- 
cent. The  FDIC  would  have  discretion  to  re- 
quire a  given  thrift  institution  to  achieve 
more  rapid  compliance  with  the  separate 
capitalization  requirement  if,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, slower  compliance  would  be  an 
unsafe  and  unsound  practice. 

c.  Affiliate  firewall  restrictiOTis 

The  Administration's  bill  proposed 
changjes  in  the  treatment  of  transactions  be- 
tween a  thrift  and  Its  affUiates.  The  Com- 
mittee agrees  that  changes  In  this  area  are 
desirable,  but  has  chosen  to  adopt  a  more 
stringent  approach. 

t  Current  law.— A  thrift  cannot  make  any 
Investment  in  an  affiliated  company,  and  it 
generally  cannot  engage  without  the 
PSUC's  approval  in  transactions  with  affili- 
ates that  Involve  purchasing,  selling,  or  leas- 
ing assets.  The  exception  Is  for  transactions 
with  an  affiliate  that  engages  only  in  activi- 
ties that  are  permissible  for  a  bank  holding 
company.  In  such  cases,  the  transactions  are 
permissible  under  the  standard  applicable 
to  banks,  which  is  discussed  below. 

it  The  Administration's  proposaL— The 
Administration's  bill  would  have  applied  the 
bank  standard  to  all  transactions  between  a 
thrift  and  Its  affiliates.  This  standard  Is  set 
forth  In  Sections  23A  and  23B  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Act.  This  standard  is.  In  some  re- 
spects, more  permissive  than  the  standard 
that  applies  to  thrifts  under  current  law,  in 
part  because  affiliates  of  banks  can  engage 
In  a  much  narrower  range  of  activities  than 
thrift  affiliates.  (In  general,  a  thrift  can  be 
affiliated  with  any  company,  no  matter 
what  Its  activities.) 

tit  Sections  23A  and  23B.— Section  23A  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  limits  the  amount 
that  a  bank  can  loan  to  an  affiliate  to  10 
percent  of  capital;  it  limits  the  total  of  aU 
transactions  with  affiliates  to  20  percent  of 
capital;  and  It  requires  that  all  extensions  of 
credit  to  an  affiliate  t>e  fully  secured.  Sec- 


tion 23B  further  requires  that  transactions 
between  a  bank  and  Its  affUlates  be  on 
terms  at  least  as  favorable  to  the  bank  as 
comparable  transactions  with  third  parties. 

iv.  New  standard,— The  bill  applies  the 
provisions  of  Sections  23A  and  23B  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  every  savings  asso- 
ciation In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  If  that  savings  association  were  a 
member  bank.  The  Chairman  of  the  Office 
of  Savings  Association  may  impose  more 
stringent  requirements  on  affiliate  lending 
by  a  savings  association,  but  cannot  exempt 
transactions  from  the  provisions  of  Sections 
23A  and  23B. 

The  bill  limits  further  the  types  of  trans- 
actions permissible  between  a  savings  asso- 
ciation and  its  affiliates  by  permitting  only 
loans  and  extensions  of  credit  to  an  affili- 
ated company;  it  specifically  prohibits  any 
other  type  of  Investment  or  transaction,  in- 
cluding purchases  of  assets,  otherwise  cov- 
ered by  or  described  in  Sections  23A  or  23B. 
In  addition,  section  11(a)  permits  loans  or 
extensions  of  credit  only  to  savings  associa- 
tion affUiates  that  engage  in  activities  that 
are  permissible  under  4(c)(8)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  The  definition  of  an 
affiliate  In  Section  23A  Is  carried  over  into 
the  bill. 

Notwithstanding  COSA's  authority  to  pre- 
scribe more  stringent  standards,  a  savings 
association  may  purchase  or  participate  In  a 
loan  originated  by  an  existing  mortgage 
banking  affiliate  to  the  same  extent  that  a 
member  bank  could  engage  in  such  transac- 
tions consistent  with  12  C.F.R.  250.250. 

Sections  23A  and  23B  are  two  of  the  most 
Important  prudential  limits  in  federal  bank- 
ing law.  Transactions  with  affiliates  present 
a  vehicle  for  transferring  the  benefits  of  de- 
posit Insurance  to  nonbanklng,  nondeposl- 
tory  affiliates,  and  for  transferring  greater 
risk  to  banks  and  savings  associations  affili- 
ated with  nonbanklng  companies.  The  basis 
for  the  restrictions  in  Sections  23A  and  23B 
is  the  danger  that  will  not  act  at  arm's 
length  when  extending  credit  for  benefit  of 
Its  affiliates.  Sections  23A  and  23B  are  self- 
executing,  and  do  not  require  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  before  they  become  fully 
effective. 

Because  of  the  crucial  importance  of  the 
prudential  limits  established  by  Sections 
23A  and  23B,  it  Is  appropriate  that  author- 
ity for  granting  exemptions  from  these  pro- 
visions be  vested  In  a  single  agency  responsi- 
ble for  uniform  interpretation  or  these  pro- 
visions, without  the  possibility  for  fragmen- 
tary and  conflicting  agency  Interpretations. 
Furthermore,  this  is  not  an  area  where 
there  Is  room  for  any  competition  In  laxity. 
Accordingly,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
sole  authority  for  issuing  regulations  or 
orders  pursuant  to  these  sections.  Including 
making  determinations  that  certain  transac- 
tions or  relationships  should  be  subject  to 
Section  23A  or  23B.  In  granting  exemptions 
under  these  provisions,  the  Board  may  dis- 
tinguish between  banks  and  savings  associa- 
tions if  the  situation  warrants. 
4.  Capital  standards 

a.  In  general 

t  S.  413.— The  bill  requires  that  thrift  cap- 
ital standards  be  no  less  stringent  than  the 
capital  standards  that  apply  to  national 
banks,  but  it  also  p)ermlts  deviations  that  do 
not  result  in  materially  lower  capital  stand- 
ards for  thrifts  than  national  banks.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  allows  the  inclusion  of  good- 
will as  a  component  of  capital,  which  is  gen- 
erally not  permitted  for  national  banks  (see 
discussion  below).  The  new  capital  standard 
Is  to  be  fully  phased-in  by  June  1, 1991. 


it  TiDO  capital  standards  apply.— The  cap- 
ital standard  that  will  apply  to  national 
banks  in  1991  is  actually  the  greater  of  two 
standards.  The  first  Is  the  risk-adjusted 
standard,  which  requires  banks  that  hold 
assets  with  greater  credit  risk  to  have  more 
capital  than  banks  with  assets  with  lesser 
credit  risk.  The  second  Is  the  leverage  ratio, 
which  Is  a  flat  percentage  of  capital  to  total 


lit  Leverage  ratio  as  absolute  minimum.— 
The  leverage  ratio  that  applies  to  thrifts 
will  be  no  less  stringent  than  the  leverage 
ratio  that  applies  to  national  banks;  no  devi- 
ations to  lessen  this  standard  will  be  permit- 
ted. 

iv.  Risk-adjusted  ratio  may  deviate.— The 
risk-adjusted  ratio  that  will  apply  to  thrifts 
may  deviate  from  the  risk-adjusted  standard 
that  will  apply  to  national  banks,  especially 
to  take  Into  account  Interest  rate  risk.  But 
the  thrift  risk-adjusted  standard,  taken  as  a 
whole,  may  be  no  less  stringent  than  the  na- 
tional bank  risk-adjusted  standard. 

V.  The  1991  deadline  remains  in  place.— As 
In  S.  413,  the  deadline  for  meeting  the  new 
thrift  capital  standard  will  be  June  1,  1991. 
But  additional  capital  restrictions  apply 
both  before  and  after  that  date. 

vt  Pre-1991  capital  neatricttorw.— Between 
now  and  1991,  thrifts  that  fail  to  meet  their 
capital  requirements  have  an  incentive  to 
grow  and  engage  In  risky  activities  In  order 
to  buUd  capital  quickly.  To  address  these 
problems,  the  COSA  will  maintain  discre- 
tion to  limit  any  asset  growth  of  such 
thrifts.  In  addition,  such  thrifts  will  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a  new  business  plan  for  In- 
creasing capital  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
thrift  regulator. 

vit  Pre-1991  business  plan  for  increasing 
capitaL—The  business  plan  must  describe 
the  types  of  activities  the  thrift  Intends  to 
engage  In  to  Increase  capital,  and  It  must 
provide  that  any  asset  growth  will  be  fully 
supported  by  tangible  capital  under  the  cap- 
ital standard  In  effect.  A  thrift  that  violates 
Its  business  plan  will  be  subject  to  the  full 
range  of  enforcement  measures  provided  by 
existing  law  and  this  bill. 

viii.  Post-1991  capital  restrictions.— The 
Administration  proposed  to  prohibit  thrifts 
failing  to  meet  the  new  capital  standard  in 
1991  from  all  asset  growth.  This  Is  too  in- 
flexible. The  blU  will  permit  very  limited 
growth  under  very  limited  circumstances  as 
described  below. 

ix.  Post- 1991  growth  limited  to  interest 
credited.— COSA  may  permit  asset  growth 
by  undercapitalized  thrifts  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum amount  equal  to  Interest  credited  on 
deposits.  At  current  interest  rates  this 
translates  to  a  maximum  of  5  to  7  percent 
annual  asset  growth.  But  COSA  may  In  its 
discretion  limit  or  stop  this  growth  alto- 
gether. 

X.  Post-1991  growth  permitted  only  in  lest 
risky  asseta.—An  undercapitalized  thrift 
may  only  grow  in  traditional,  less  risky 
thrift  assets.  These  consist  of  assets  that 
qualify  for  the  qualified  thrift  lender  test 
and  consumer  loans. 

xt  Post-1991  growth  must  be  fully  capital- 
teat— The  limited  growth  permitted  for  an 
undercapitalized  thrift  must  generally  be 
supported  by  6  percent  tangible  capital. 
However,  If  the  capital  standard  In  effect  at 
the  time  would  otherwise  require  less  tangi- 
ble capital,  COSA  may  In  its  discretion 
apply  that  standard  instead. 

b.  QoodwiU 

i.  ZS-year  grandfather  period.— Goodwill 
shall  have  a  rw^»<tniim  amortization  period 
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of  25  yean  for  purposes  of  determining 
compliance  with  cmplt&l  standards.  The  biU 
makes  no  distinction  between  so-called  "su- 
pervisory" goodwill  and  any  other  form  of 
goodwill. 

il  FvUy  capitalize*  asset  grov>tli.—An  In- 
stitution that  meets  Its  capital  standards 
only  by  counting  goodwill  must  fully  sup- 
port any  asset  growth  with  tangible  capital. 
This  tangible  capital  may  be  required  to  be 
as  much  as  6  percent  of  assets,  but  may 
never  be  less  than  the  minimum  level  re- 
quired under  the  new  capital  standard. 

Hi.  OoodwiU  in  prospective  acQUisi- 
Nona— Any  goodwill,  whether  It  arises  from 
an  assisted  or  unassisted  transaction,  that  Is 
created  In  a  merger  or  acquisition  consum- 
mated after  April  13,  1989.  shall  not  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  determining  compli- 
ance with  any  capital  standard  promulgated 
or  enforced  by  any  PedersU  banking  regula- 
tory agency.  The  bill  makes  a  narrow  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  thrift  merger  for  which 
a  completed  application  was  filed  and  re- 
ceived by  the  FHLBB  on  or  before  March 
13,  1989,  if  such  merger  or  acquisition  Is 
later  consummated  in  accordance  with  all 
the  material  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
original  application.  This  narrow  exception 
gives  the  new  COSA  limited  discretion  to  in- 
clude goodwill  In  determining  capital  ade- 
quacy. 

a  Sariv  intervention  rule 

The  early  Intervention  provision.  Section 
•13  of  the  FIRRE  Act.  provides  the  PDIC 
with  new  procedures  for  suspending  deposit 
insurance  for  any  Institution  which  has  no 
tangible  capital.  These  expedited  proce- 
dures will  allow  the  FDIC  to  suspend  depos- 
it Insurance,  without  a  prior  administrative 
hearing,  but  subject  to  Judicial  review  under 
the  arbitrary  or  capricious  standard. 

When  determining  the  tangible  capital  of 
nvtngx  aaaodatlons,  the  FDIC  is  to  Include 
goodwill,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
goodwiU  is  considered  a  component  of  the 
■saodatlon's  capital  under  section  5<t)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act.  Any  associa- 
tion which  would  have  no  tangible  capital, 
but  for  the  Inclusion  of  this  goodwill,  will  be 
considered  a  special  supervisory  association. 

While  the  PDIC  may  not  suspend  insur- 
ance based  on  the  lack  of  tangible  capital 
for  a  special  supervisory  association,  the 
agency  Is  given  enhanced  supervisory  au- 
thority over  the  institution.  First,  it  is  the 
Committee's  intent  that  the  association 
enter  Into  a  capital  Improvement  plan  with 
both  COSA  and  the  FDIC.  Further,  the 
^DIC  Is  authorized  to  suspend  deposit  in- 
surance for  such  an  association,  utilizing  the 
same  expedited  procedures  as  would  apply 
to  other  insured  financial  Institutions,  if  it 
determines  that  (1)  the  association's  capital 
level  has  suffered  a  material  decline  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act: 
(2)  the  association,  or  its  directors  or  offi- 
cers, is  engaging  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice:  (3)  the  association  Is  in  an  unsafe 
or  iitMrtiinH  condition;  (4)  the  association,  or 
its  offloera  or  directors,  has  violated  any  ap- 
plicable law,  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  or 
any  condition  imposed  in  writing  by  any 
Federal  h^nUng  agency,  or  any  written 
agreement  with  any  Federal  hanking 
agency,  or  that  the  association  has  failed  to 
enter  Into  a  capital  Improvement  plan 
which  Is  acceptable  to  the  FDIC.  Further.  In 
light  of  the  risk  posed  to  the  Insurance  fund 
by  these  special  supervisory  associations, 
the  FDIC  Is  directed  to  conduct  a  thorough 
ezaminati<m  of  these  Institutions  within  3 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 


FIRRE  Act,  and  on  a  quarterly  basis  there- 
after. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  these  new  pro- 
cedures for  suspension  of  Insurance  are  In 
no  way  Intended  to  restrict  or  limit  the 
FDIC's  ciirrent  authority  to  terminate  de- 
posit Insurance  under  Section  8(a)  of  the 
Federal  E>eposit  Insurance  Act.  Thus  this 
provision  In  no  way  affects  the  FDIC's  au- 
thority under  Section  8(a)  to  terminate  the 
insurance  of  an  Institution  which  has  tangi- 
ble capital. 

d.  Accounting  practices 

The  bill  requires  the  federal  baniUng 
agencies  to  establish  uniform  accounting 
standards  for  federally  insured  financial  in- 
stitutions. This  Is  not  an  invitation  to  lower 
the  overall  standards  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator.  The  Committee  is  aware  that 
in  some  instances  (for  example  sale  of  assets 
with  recourse)  application  to  thrifts  of  Gen- 
erally Accepted  Accounting  Principles  for 
banks  would  have  harsh  results.  In  other  in- 
stances (for  example,  discounting  the  value 
of  general  loan  loss  reserves)  application  of 
Generally  Accepted  Accounting  Principles 
for  thrifts  would  have  harsh  results  on 
banks.  The  Committee  expects  the  Federal 
banking  agencies  to  develop  uniform  ac- 
counting standards  that  accurately  measure 
the  condition  of  the  Institution  so  that  cap- 
ital standards  are  not  rendered  meaningless. 
In  their  reports  to  Congress  on  capital 
standards,  the  federal  banking  agencies 
shall  explain  the  deviations  between  their 
respective  capital  standards.  For  example, 
the  Committee  understands  that  one  Feder- 
al banking  regulatory  agency  has  proposed 
risked-based  capital  requirements  that 
depart  from  the  other  Federal  banking  reg- 
ulatory agencies'  treatment  of  mortgage 
servicing  rights  in  computing  core  capital. 
5.  ResoliUion  Trust  Corporation 

a.  Introduction 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  RTC  is  to  dis- 
pose of  failed  thrifts  and  assets  of  failed 
thrifts  and  to  assist  the  FDIC  in  resolving 
future  thrift  failures  at  minimal  cost.  The 
emergency  nature  of  this  legislation  re- 
quires that  Congress  give  the  Executive 
Branch  latitude  to  fashion  a  system  In 
which  the  Administration  has  confidence.  If 
time  had  permitted,  however,  the  Commit- 
tee would  have  expanded  its  hearings  to  In- 
clude discussion  of  alternative  means  to  ac- 
complish the  Administration's  goals. 

b.  Oversight  of  the  RTC 

t  Composition  of  Oversight  Board.— The 
RTC  will  be  governed  by  an  Oversight 
Board  composed  of  a  mixture  of  private  and 
public  officials.  The  public  officials  on  the 
Oversight  Board  are  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  sUso  appoint  two  private  persons 
to  the  board  who  have  experience  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  chief  executive  officer  of  a 
major  corporation,  including  some  experi- 
ence in  real  estate  matters.  The  Committee 
believes  that  such  private  persons  will  bring 
essential  real  estate  and  management  exper- 
tise to  the  Oversight  Board.  In  addition,  the 
Committee  fears  that  significant  responsi- 
bilities of  the  public  sector  members  of  the 
Oversight  Board  will  likely  leave  them  limit- 
ed time  to  monitor  the  RTCs  activities  In 
depth. 

11  Ethical  safeguards.— Under  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  RTC  Is  not  an  agency 
of  the  federal  government.  Given  the 
amount  of  public  funding  provided  to  the 
RTC,  the  Committee  is  concerned  by  the 
potential  for  the  very  types  of  fraud  and 


abuse  that  caused  problems  at  many  failed 
thrifts.  Therefore,  the  bill  subjects  agents 
and  employees  of  the  RTC  to  ethical  stand- 
ards at  least  as  high  as  those  that  apply  to 
PDIC  employees.  Further,  the  bill  makes 
agents  and  employees  of  the  RTC  (such  as 
attorneys,  accountants,  appraisers,  brokers, 
and  property  managers)  accountable  for 
malfeasance  and  subject  to  the  same  crimi- 
nal penalties  as  FDIC  employees. 

tit  Reports  to  Congress.— Under  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  RTC  will  make  pivotal 
decisions  regarding  allocations  of  federal 
funds  to  resolve  large  numbers  of  savings 
and  loan  Insolvencies.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
requires  the  RTC  to  report  in  detail  on  Its 
actual  and  projected  expenditures,  commit- 
ments and  guarantees  to  acquiring  institu- 
tions, and  future  operating  plans.  This  re- 
porting requirement  Is  similar  to  require- 
ments imposed  on  the  FDIC  and  requires  fi- 
nancial Information  similar  to  that  Con- 
gress requires  of  government  corporations 
under  31  U.S.C.  Section  9103(b)(2).  The 
RTCs  report  shall  set  forth  the  results  of 
an  audit  of  the  Corporation's  financial 
statements  performed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  or.  at  the  Comptroller  General's 
election,  by  an  Independent  certified  public 
accountant.  Also,  the  RTC  is  required  to 
report  semiannually  on  Its  asset  disposition 
efforts  and  ex{}enses. 

c.  Orderly  sales  of  assets 

t  Goois.— The  RTC's  primary  objectives 
will  be:  (1)  to  obtain  the  maximum  net 
present  value  from  the  assets  under  its  con- 
trol; (2)  minimize  disruption  to  local  econo- 
mies; and  (3)  maintain  an  adequate  level  of 
capital.  Obtaining  maximum  net  present 
value  from  assets  held  by  the  RTC  is  essen- 
tial to  control  the  ultimate  costs  of  the  asset 
disposal  program  to  the  taxpayers.  But  the 
Committee  expects  the  RTC  to  maximize 
net  present  value  without  damaging  local 
markets  by  dumping  large  amounts  of  assets 
on  the  market  all  at  once.  For  example,  the 
Committee  believes  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  auctions 
of  large  amounts  of  real  property  In  Denver 
have  depressed  the  entire  Denver  residen- 
tial real  estate  market.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves such  practices  are  not  the  best  way  to 
maximize  value.  The  Committee  believes 
maximum  value  may  sometimes  be  obtained 
for  certain  properties  by  sales  to  public  enti- 
tles. For  example,  sales  of  certain  structures 
to  public  housing  agencies,  on  land  with  spe- 
cial environmental  value  to  parks  or  similar 
public  entitles.  Therefore,  the  bill  requires 
that  the  RTC  take  certain  business  plan- 
ning steps  to  provide  for  orderly  disposal  of 
assets. 

it  Distressed  areas.— The  bill  further  re- 
quires the  RTC  to  take  certain  additional 
steps  when  selling  land  it  owns  in  distressed 
areas.  The  Committee  wishes  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  it  does  not  understand  Its  market 
valuation  requirement  as  a  mandate  to 
obtain  an  appraisal  In  all  cases.  Where 
other  valuation  methods  are  appropriate,  an 
Inflexible  appraisal  requirement  could 
create  Intolerable  delays.  Although  the 
Committee's  bill  gives  the  RTC  maximum 
flexibility  in  disposing  of  assets,  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  expect  the  RTC  to  structure 
transactions  that  meet  the  letter  of  the  law 
but  violate  Its  purpose. 

itt  Procedures  for  soliciting  business.— 
The  bill  requires  the  RTC  to  prescribe  pro- 
cedures for  the  solicitation  and  selection  of 
offers  to  acquire  troubled  institutions  or 
assets  held  by  the  RTC,  subject  to  review 
and    approval    by    the    RTC's    Oversight 
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Board,  and  to  document  all  decisions  made 
during  the  solicitation  and  selection  process. 
In  the  past,  the  process  of  soliciting  and  se- 
lecting offers  to  acquire  troubled  thrifts  has 
been  loosely  structured  and  Inadequately 
documented.  In  1988,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  approved  many  assisted 
acquisitions  using  a  bidding  process  that 
was  administered  inconsistently,  governed 
by  few  formal  controls,  and  insufficiently 
documented.  As  a  result,  the  GAO  and 
others  have  questioned  whether  the  meth- 
ods the  Board  used  in  arranging  these  ac- 
quisitions minimized  costs  to  the  govern- 
ment and  served  the  public's  best  interests. 
Similar  concerns  have  been  raised  about  the 
asset  disposition  process. 

The  proposed  legislation  requires  the 
RTC  to  develop  procedures  for  the  solicita- 
tion and  selection  process.  The  Corporation 
wlU  have  flexibility  to  structure  Its  bidding 
procedures  to  accommodate  unique  circum- 
stances presented  by  pjuticular  thrift  and 
asset  dispositions,  within  the  bounds  of  ex- 
isting law.  To  the  greatest  extent  practica- 
ble, however,  the  Corporation's  procedures 
must  provide  for  fair  competition  and  con- 
sistent treatment  of  qualified  bidders,  and 
must  minimize  costs  to  the  Corporation  and 
the  federal  government.  In  this  context, 
costs  to  the  federal  government  include  not 
only  any  direct  costs,  but  also  indirect  costs 
such  as  federal  tax  revenues  foregone. 

The  Corporation  Is  required  to  document 
the  basis  for  Its  solicitation  and  selection  de- 
cisions and  to  maintain  this  and  any  other 
relevant  documentation  in  Its  offices.  The 
central  purpose  of  these  requirements  is  to 
permit  the  Government  to  evaluate  the  Cor- 
poration's disposition  activities  and  deci- 
sions, 
(t  Rtgional  advisory  boards 
The  tasks  facing  the  RTC  are  formidable. 
The  Committee  believes  that  any  expertise 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  problem 
should  be  utilized.  Because  real  estate  mar- 
kets are  fundamentally  local  In  nature,  it  is 
important  to  consult  with  talented,  respon- 
sible people  who  luiderstand  local  market 
nuances.  This  bill  establishes  regional  advi- 
sory boards  composed  of  such  persons  to 
advise  the  RTC. 
e.  Structural  issues 

t  Custodian  of  assets.— The  RTC  shall 
serve  as  legal  custodian  (conservator  or  re- 
ceiver) of  thrifts  that  fall  after  January  1, 
1989.  The  RTC  will  assume  responsibilities 
for  such  failed  thrifts  similar  In  scope  to  the 
responsibilities  formerly  exercised  by  the 
PSUC  when  a  thrift  failed.  Instead  of  em- 
ploying a  large  internal  staff  to  perform 
those  custodial  functions,  however,  the  RTC 
will  contract  for  management  services  with 
the  PDIC.  The  proposed  legislation  also 
gives  the  RTC  flexibility  to  contract  with 
other  entities.  The  Committee  intends  the 
RTC  and  the  FDIC  to  use  private  persons  or 
entities  to  the  extent  that  such  entities  can 
further  the  RTC's  general  asset  disposition 
objectives  if.  In  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
RTC  or  the  FDIC,  such  private  persons  or 
entitles  are  available,  practicable  and  effi- 
cient. For  example,  It  may  be  prudent  for 
the  RTC  to  use  asset  management  compa- 
nies or  real  estate  brokerages  in  order  to 
obtain  the  maximum  net  present  value  from 
certain  real  esUte  assets.  The  Committee 
does  not  Intend  this  provision  to  create  a 
private  right  of  action  for  frustrated  private 
parties,  however,  but  only  to  set  forth  a 
standard  by  which  actions  of  the  RTC  and 
the  FDIC  may  be  reviewed  by  Congress. 

ii.  Assisted  acquisitions  of  failed  thrifts.— 
The  RTC  also  will  have  responsibility  for 


selling  or  otherwise  resolving  troubled 
thrifts  under  its  jurisdiction.  In  performing 
this  function,  the  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  RTC  to  exercise  the  same 
powers  that  the  FDIC  may  exercise.  The 
Committee  Intends  that  the  RTC  endeavor 
to  obtain  a  share  of  future  potential  gain 
for  the  government  In  assisted  transactions 
in  the  form  of  warrants,  profit  sharing  ar- 
rangements, participations  in  asset  recover- 
ies, or  the  like.  The  Committee  recognizes 
that  the  RTC  will  need  to  balance  this  ob- 
jective against  its  mandate  to  resolve  prob- 
lems at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Of  course,  if  material  cost  savings 
are  available,  the  RTC  may  enter  into  trans- 
actions without  warrants  or  similar  arrange- 
ments. 

Hi.  Changes  from  Administration  propos- 
at— The  Committee  altered  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  for  the  RTC  only  in  certain 
technical  and  clarifying  respects.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Committee  expanded  the  corporate 
powers  of  the  RTC  to  facilitate  the  Corpo- 
ration's performance  of  Its  asset  disposition 
function  and  add  flexibility  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Corporation  can  dispose  of 
assets.  The  Committee's  bill  clarifies  that, 
when  the  Corporation  is  exercising  the  fidu- 
ciary powers  of  the  FDIC  as  conservator  or 
receiver  of  an  insured  institution,  it  will  con- 
tract and  otherwise  act  as  the  FDIC  would 
be  permitted  to  act  under  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  that  Act. 

ill.  Relationship  between  FDIC  and 
RTC.— Because  of  the  emergency  nature  of 
this  legislation,  the  Committee  did  not  alter 
the  proposed  statutory  language  that  estab- 
lishes the  basic  structure  of  the  RTC  and 
the  functions  it  will  be  permitted  to  per- 
form. The  Committee  notes,  however,  that 
there  are  potential  structural  issues  which 
the  Administration  did  not  clarify.  The 
Committee  notes  that  the  RTC  could  per- 
form its  principal  Intended  functions  as  effi- 
ciently if  the  FDIC  continued  to  serve  as 
the  actual  legal  custodian  of  Institutions  in 
conservatorship  or  receivership.  The  Com- 
mittee is  not  entirely  clear  how  the  relation- 
ship between  the  RTC  and  its  primary  man- 
ager, the  FDIC,  will  evolve.  The  Committee 
wishes  to  emphasize,  however,  its  expecta- 
tion that  members  of  the  Oversight  Board 
and  the  FDIC's  board  of  directors,  and  their 
respective  staffs,  will  cooperate  closely  and 
fuUy  with  one  another,  and  endeavor  to 
avoid  redundant  decision-making. 
7.  Equalization  of  premiuins  and  uncertain- 
ty about  future  rates 

a.  Equalieation  of  premiums 

t  Fixed  insurance  premiums  through 
1994.— Insurance  premiums  for  banks  and 
thrifts  will  be  fixed  through  1994  according 
to  the  following  schedule  (except  that  the 
FDIC  maintains  discretion  to  reduce  the 
premiums): 


Yejr 

Basis  paints 
Banks      IHrim 

1990 

12        20.1 

1991 

15        23 

199? 

15        23 

1993 

15        23 

1994_..  

IS        11 

it.  Maximum  premium  of  30  basis 
points.— As  under  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal, the  FDIC  will  have  new  authority  to 
raise  premiums.  However,  unlike  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal  this  new  authority  may 
not  be  exercised  at  any  time  before  1995.  In 


addition,  the  assessment  rate  will  never 
exceed  30  basis  points  (rather  than  35  basis 
points  under  the  Administration's  proposal). 

tit  Equalization  of  bank  and  thrift  premi- 
ums in  7998.— Thrift  premiums  will  decline 
to  15  basis  points  on  January  1,  1998  to  coin- 
cide with  the  same  15  basis  point  premium 
that  begins  to  apply  to  banks  in  1991,  unless 
the  FDIC  exercises  Its  authority  to  raise 
premiums. 

iv.  Maximum  annual  increase  of  S  basis 
points.— The  FDIC's  authority  to  raise  in- 
surance premiums  by  up  to  50  percent  in 
one  year  as  proposed  by  the  Administration 
is  reduced  to  a  maximum  annual  Increase  of 
only  5  basis  points. 

V.  Premiums  based  on  reserves.— The 
FDIC  is  permitted  to  raise  premiums  based 
on  reserves  falling  below  1.2  percent  only 
after  both  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  (BIF) 
and  the  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
(SAIF)  have  become  fully  capitalized  at  a 
reserve  ratio  of  1.2  percent.  This  would  pre- 
vent the  FDIC  from  immediately  increasing 
premiums  based  on  the  fact  that  the  reserve 
ratios  of  both  the  BIF  and  SAIF  funds  are 
currently  under  1.2  percent. 
8.  Contributions  to  the  Resolution  Funding 
Corporation  by  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  will  pro- 
vide a  portion  of  the  funds  needed  by  Reso- 
lution Funding  Corporation  (REFCORP). 
These  banks  will  contribute  a  lump  sum  of 
approximately  $1.8  billion  to  be  collected 
over  the  next  two  and  one-half  to  three 
years  plus  $300  million  per  year,  starting 
with  this  calendar  year,  until  REFCORP's 
bonds  are  retired.  The  $1.8  billion  equals 
the  retained  earnings  of  the  banks  as  of 
year-end  1988,  less  amounts  previously  used 
or  expected  to  be  used  for  investments  in 
the  Financing  Corporation. 

The  $300  million  per  year  is  roughly  equal 
to  20  percent  of  current  annual  earnings. 
Because  20  percent  of  earnings  would  nor- 
mally be  added  to  legal  reserves,  the  aggre- 
gate amounts  available  to  pay  dividends 
may  not  be  greatly  affected  by  the  bill. 
However,  the  loss  of  their  accumulated  re- 
tained earnings  will  tend  to  lower  the  banks' 
annual  investment  earnings.  In  the  event 
that  the  industry  contracts  over  the  next 
few  years,  income  from  advances  could  be 
reduced,  making  $300  million  potentially  a 
somewhat  larger  portion  of  earnings. 

Dividends  at  some  individual  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  also  may  be  reduced  be- 
cause the  distribution  of  both  stock  pur- 
chases and  interest  payments  places  a  heav- 
ier burden,  relative  to  resources,  on  some 
banks  than  on  others.  This  is,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  acceptable,  as  a  distribution 
formula  based  solely  on  abillty-to-pay  might 
unfairly  penalize  banks  that  have  been  espe- 
cially successful  or  that  followed  more  cau- 
tious dividend  policies.  However,  other  for- 
mulas inevitably  introduce  some  element  of 
windfall  gains  and  losses  for  different  dis- 
trict banks. 

a.  Capital  stock 

The  $1.8  billion  plus  the  annual  payments 
over  the  first  three  years,  for  a  total  of  $2.7 
billion,  will  be  used  to  purchase  all  of  the 
non-voting  capital  stock  of  REFCORP. 

The  distribution  of  these  funds  among  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  will  be  deter- 
mined according  to  a  formula  devised  collec- 
tively by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
which  combines  these  funds  with  approxi- 
mately $800  million  of  Investments  in  the 
Financing  Corporation.  There  is  an  explicit 
percentage  distribution  of  the  first  $1  bll- 
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lion.  The  remkinder.  rouKhly  $2.5  bUHon. 
will  be  distributed  according  to  each  dis- 
trict's percentace  of  assets  held  by  PSLIC- 
or  SAIF-lnsured  Institutions  nationwide  as 
of  the  most  recent  year-end. 

Because  the  total  amount  of  stock  to  be 
purchased  roughly  equals  all  of  the  current 
and  prospective  retained  earnings  and  the 
distribution  is  based  on  other  criteria,  some 
banks  will  have  more  than  adequate  funds 
and  others  less.  The  banks  with  an  excess 
will  purchase  stock  on  behalf  of  others  to 
the  extent  needed.  Those  with  Insufficient 
funds  will  have  to  set  aside  20  percent  of 
their  earnings  to  repurchase  these  shares. 
The  price  of  the  shares  will  rise  over  time, 
starting  12  months  after  their  initial  pur- 
chase, at  the  rate  of  the  average  system- 
wide  cost  of  funds. 

This  procedure  represents  a  change  from 
the  Administration's  bill  which  required 
banks  that  could  not  get  their  full  allotment 
to  use  75  percent  of  earnings  for  repurchas- 
ing stock  bought  by  others.  The  Committee 
bill  should  reduce  the  need  for  sharp  fluctu- 
ations and  individual  payments  by  stretch- 
ing out  the  repurchases  over  a  longer 
period. 

b.  Interest  payment* 

The  distribution  of  the  annual  interest 
payments  among  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  Is  based  on  a  different  formula.  The 
$300  million  annual  payments  for  interest 
(starting  in  1992  unless  investments  in  the 
Funding  Corporation  and  the  Financing 
Corporation  are  less  than  $300  million  in  a 
previous  year)  are  apportioned  among  the 
banks  according  to  their  respective  average 
level  of  advances  outstanding  during  the 
previous  year.  This  formula  more  closely  ap- 
proximates an  ability-to-pay  measure  than 
that  in  the  Administration  bill.  Thus,  It  re- 
duces the  discrepancies  among  banks  in  the 
effects  of  the  legislation  on  dividend  yields 
that  the  banks  will  be  able  to  offer. 

c  Repeal  of  legal  reserves  requirement 

Legal  reserves  of  20  percent  of  earnings 
will  continue  to  be  set  aside  through  1991. 
Those  reserves  will  be  used  to  help  purchase 
the  $2.7  capital  stock.  After  1991.  there  is  no 
important  need  for  such  reserves,  and  the 
building  of  such  reserves  combined  with  the 
burden  of  the  $300  mUlion  annual  payments 
places  an  unnecessary  constraint  on  divi- 
dends paid  to  members.  Accordingly,  the  re- 
quirement Is  repealed  starting  in  1992. 

9.  Limits  on  loans  to  one  borrower 
Current  law  permits  a  thrift  to  make  a 

loan  to  one  borrower  that  is  equal  to  100 
percent  of  the  thrift's  capital.  The  Commit- 
tee feels  this  limit  is  too  risky. 

a.  Application  of  national  bank  standards 
A  national  bank's  loans  to  one  borrower 

are  limited  to  15  percent  of  capital.  This 
general  limit  wUl  apply  to  thrifts. 

b.  Accommodation  for  residential  mort- 

gage loans 

A  thrift  may  make  a  residential  mortgage 
loan  to  one  borrower  of  up  to  $500,000  even 
if  this  amount  would  exceed  the  general 
llmltaUon. 

c  Facilitation  of  the  sale  of  foreclosed  retU 
estate 

A  thrift  may  lend  up  to  SO  percent  of  cap- 
ital to  faclllUte  the  sale  of  real  estate 
owned  as  the  result  of  foreclosure. 

10.  Loan  to  value  ratios 

Federal  law  does  not  limit  the  specific 
amount  that  banks  and  thrifts  can  lend  for 
real  estate  In  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
coUateraL  In  some  states,  thrifts  were  al- 


lowed to  gamble  and  make  loans  to  develop- 
ers equal  to  100  percent  of  the  appraisal 
value  of  the  land.  The  Committee's  bill 
places  general  limits  on  these  loan-to-value 
ratios  for  both  banks  and  thrifts.  Loan-to- 
value  ratios  are  an  Important  part  of  the 
bill's  safety  and  soundness  features.  The 
FHLBB  has  studied  the  Issue  of  real  estate 
loans  with  collateral  values  equal  or  close  to 
the  amount  of  the  losm  and  determined  that 
the  risk  characteristics  of  such  loans  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  direct  investments  in 
real  estate.  The  bill  limits  the  loan  to  value 
ratio  depending  on  risk  characteristics  of 
the  following  categories  of  land. 

a.  Loans  secured  by  residential  property 
In  general,  the  loan-to-value  ratio  for  a 

residential  mortgage  will  be  95  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  residence.  A  higher  loan-to- 
value  ratio  is  permitted  for  mortgages  under 
federal  guarantee  programs  such  as  VA  and 
FHA  mortgages. 

b.  Loans  secured  try  developed  commercial 

real  estate 
The  loan-to-value  ratio  for  loans  secured 
by  real  estate  with  a  completed  building  will 
be  80  percent. 

c.  Loans  secured  by  raw  land 

The  loan-to-value  ratio  for  loans  secured 
by  real  estate  without  a  completed  building 
will  be  65  percent.  This  Is  not  meant  to 
affect  loans  to  active  farming  operations  se- 
cured by  agricultural  land. 

d.  FlexibUity  of  limitations 

Bank  and  thrift  regulators  will  have  the 
authority  to  modify  these  standards  consist- 
ent with  safe  and  sound  business  practices. 
11.  Real  estate  appraisals 

Many  loans  and  other  transactions  en- 
tered into  by  federally  insured  financial  in- 
stitutions are  collateralized  by  real  estate. 
While  repayment  ability  forms  the  primary 
determinant  of  creditworthiness,  the  value 
of  collateral  and  a  reasonable  ratio  of  loan 
to  collateral  value  provide  important  protec- 
tions against  loss.  Thus,  the  quality  of  real 
estate  appraisals  can  significantly  affect  the 
soundness  of  insured  Institutions  and.  ulti- 
mately, the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
system. 

Evidence  presented  to  the  Committee  in- 
dicates that  poor  quality  and,  in  some  cases, 
fraudulent  appraisals  have  been  associated 
with  enormous  losses  at  failed  thrifts  and 
contributed  measurably  to  the  thrift  crisis. 
The  Committee  also  notes  that  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  after 
exhaustive  hearings  on  the  subject,  conclud- 
ed in  a  special  report  that  appraisal  abuse 
was  "widespread"  and  "pervasive"  and  to 
blame  for  billions  of  dollars  in  losses  to 
lenders. 

Elxlsting  statutes  and  regulations  do  not 
require  Insured  financial  institutions  to  use 
stuidardized  appraisal  systems  and  certified 
appraisers.  The  proposed  biU  seeks  to  recti- 
fy this  deficiency.  The  committee  believes 
that  appraisals  of  real  estate  collateral 
should  be  performed  Independently,  compe- 
tently, and  in  accordance  with  professional 
standards.  Likewise,  lending  Institutions 
should  have  policies,  procedures,  and  con- 
trols to  ensure  that  the  appraisals  forming 
the  bases  of  their  lending  decisions  do,  in 
fact,  merit  reliance. 

The  Committee,  in  addressing  the  prob- 
lem, decided  to  build  upon  work  already 
being  done  by  responsible  elements  of  ap- 
praisal industry.  The  non-profit  Appraisal 
Foundation,  established  in  1987.  represents 
the  major  elements  of  the  U.S.  appraisal  in- 
dustry. Under  its  auspices,  an  independent 


Appraisal  Standards  Board  has  promulgated 
and  promoted  industry-wide  standards  for 
good  appraisals.  Similarly,  under  Its  auspic- 
es, an  Independent  Qualification  Board  has 
recommended  minimum  requirements  for 
education,  experience,  continuing  education, 
a  code  of  ethics  and  tests  for  use  In  certify- 
ing appraisers. 

The  bill  requires  each  federal  financial  in- 
stitution's regtilatory  agency  to  establish 
standards  for  the  performance  of  real  estate 
appraisals  and  for  utilization  of  State  certi- 
fied and  licensed  appraisers  on  federally  re- 
lated transactions.  The  rules  would,  at  a 
minimum,  have  to  meet  generally  accepted 
real  estate  appraisal  and  certification  stand- 
ards as  evidenced  by  those  promulgated  by 
the  Appraisal  Foundation.  Each  regulatory 
agency  could  exceed  the  standards  if  "addi- 
tional standards  are  required  in  order  to 
properly  carry  out  its  statutory  responsibil- 
ities." 

In  order  to  monitor  the  Federal  appraisal 
standards  and  the  State  certification  and  li- 
censing standards,  the  title  creates  an  Ap- 
praisal Subcommittee  within  the  existing 
Federal  Financial  Institutions  Examination 
Council.  In  addition  to  Its  monitoring  func- 
tions, the  Appraisal  Subcommittee  will 
maintain  a  national  registry  of  State  certi- 
fied and  licensed  appraisers  and  submit 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  on  how  the 
law  is  being  enforced. 

The  Committee  believes  this  structure  will 
assure  not  only  quality  appraisal  standards 
and  qualified  appraisers,  but  create  appro- 
priate enforcement  and  monitoring  mecha- 
nisms to  assure  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards. 

12.  Credit  unions 
a.  Current  law 

Under  current  law  enacted  in  1984,  credit 
unions,  unlike  other  federally  insured  insti- 
tutions, do  not  pay  insurance  premiums  to 
finance  their  deposit  Insurance  fund,  the 
National  Credit  Union  Share  Insurance 
Fund  (NCUSIF).  Rather,  each  federally  in- 
sured credit  union  maintains  a  deposit  equal 
to  one  percent  of  its  Insured  shares  with  the 
NCUSIF.  Credit  unions  are  permitted  to 
count  this  deposit  as  part  of  their  capital. 
6.  Administration  proposal  rejected 
The  Administration's  bill  proposed  to 
have  credit  unions  pay  an  annual  premium 
to  finance  their  insurance  fund  and  to  write 
off  their  existing  deposits  with  the  NCUSIF 
over  an  eight  year  period.  The  Committee  is 
not  certain  whether  such  a  measure  is  re- 
quired at  this  time.  Instead,  the  Commit- 
tee's bill  includes  the  credit  union  capitali- 
zation Issue  among  other  deposit  insurance 
Issues  to  be  studied  over  the  next  18  months 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  bank- 
ing regulators.  The  study  wUl  also  consider 
whether  administiratlon  of  the  credit  union 
insurance  fund  should  be  separated  from 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
(NCUA),  which  regulates  and  promotes 
credit  unions.  The  Committee's  bill  also  in- 
cludes the  NCUA  Chairman  among  the  reg- 
ulators designated  to  conduct  the  study  of 
various  deposit  insurance  issues. 
c  Comprehensive  studies  required 
As  part  of  the  study  of  deposit  insurance 
required  under  the  bill,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  be  required  to  examine  the 
credit  unions'  deposit  Insurance  system  and 
administration.  The  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  will  be 
included  In  the  group  of  regulators  conduct- 
ing the  study. 
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In  addition,  the  Committee's  bill  directs 
the  OAO  to  examine  the  financial  condition 
of  credit  unions  and  their  insurance  fund. 
The  GAO's  report  should  also  include  infor- 
mation relating  to  how  the  "common  bond" 
requirement  that  applies  to  credit  unions 
has  been   implemented.   The   Committee's 
bill   requires   the   OAO   to   complete   this 
study  within  18  months,  to  coincide  with 
the  deadline  for  the  Treasury  E>epartment 
study, 
d.  Employee  salary  cap  lifted 
The  Administration's  bill  proposed  to  lift 
the  caps  on  salaries  that  may  be  paid  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Bank  Board  System  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  but  not  to  lift 
the  salary  caps  for  employees  of  the  NCUA. 
Thus,  the  bill  would  have  left  NCUA  em- 
ployees as  the  only  financial  institution  reg- 
ulators subject  to  federal  salary  caps.  The 
Committee  believes  this  arrangement  would 
eventually  create  incentives  for  the  most  ca- 
pable NCUA  employees  to  seek  employment 
with  other  regulators.  The  Committee's  bill, 
therefore,  provides  the  NCUA  Board  with 
discretionary  authority  to  maintain  a  pay 
scale  for  certain  of  its  employees  compara- 
ble to  that  in  effect  at  the  other  Federal 
bank  regulatory  agencies. 
13.  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion 
The  proposed  bill  provides  the  Federal 
Home       Loan       Mortgage       Corporation 
vFHI^C)  with  the  market-oriented  corpo- 
rate structure  that  Congress  established  for 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(FNMA).  This  change  is  made  necessary  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  which  has  served  a  dual  role  as 
the  PHLMC  Board  of  Directors.  The  title 
creates  a  new,  18-member  Board  of  Direc- 
tors for  FHLMC,  with  5  members  appointed 
annually  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  remainder  elected  by  the 
voting    common    stockholders.    Each    out- 
standing share  of  PHLMC  senior  preferred 
stock  will  be  converted  to  a  share  of  voting 
common  stock. 

Other  provisions  of  the  title  are  Intended 
to  provide  competitive  parity  between 
FHLMC  and  FNMA  and  to  ensure  that 
FHLMC's  ongoing  programs  and  activities 
will  continue  without  interruption.  The  title 
granU  the  Secretary  of  HUD  general  regu- 
latory authority  over  FHLMC  that  is  identi- 
cal, on  all  relevant  matters,  to  its  regulatory 
power  over  FNMA,  including  certain  specif  ic 
approval  authority  regarding  FHLMC's 
mortgage  programs  and  activities.  These 
regulatory  powers  are  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  piirpose  of  assuring  that 
FHLMC  carries  out  its  statutory  responsibil- 
ity for  creating  and  maintaining  secondary 
markets  In  conventional  mortgages. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Committee  that  the 
regulatory  powers  of  the  Secretary  will  not 
extend  to  FHLMC's  internal  affairs,  such  as 
personnel,  saltan,  and  other  usual  corporate 
matt«re,  except  where  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  is  necessary  to  protect  the  financial 
interests  of  the  Federal  Government  or  as 
otherwise  necessary  to  assure  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act  are  carried  out.  The  title 
grants  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  certain 
approval  authorities  over  FHLMC's  issuance 
of  unsecured  debt  obligations  and  mortgage- 
related  securities.  Treasury  already  possess- 
es such  powers  over  FNMA.  The  committee 
intends  that  the  Treasury  shall  use  these 
powers,  as  it  does  with  FNMA,  solely  to 
ensure  that  FHLMC's  financing  activities 
are    conducted    in    a   way    that    promotes 


FHLMC's  statutory  purposes  in  appropriate 
coordination  with  financing  activities  of  the 
Treasury  and  other  government-sponsored 
enterprises.  The  title  provides  FHLMC  with 
a  line  of  credit  that  is  identical,  in  amount 
and  substance,  with  that  of  FNMA. 
14.  Enforcement 

a.  Administration  proposal 

The  Administration  bill  provided  addition- 
al authority  for  bank  and  thrift  regulators 
to  order  restitution  or  indemnification, 
assess  a  civil  money  penalty,  order  affirma- 
tive action,  or  take  action  if  an  institution's 
books  or  records  are  in  disorder.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  an  individual  removed  from  an 
institution  may  not  work  at  any  other  in- 
sured depository  institution  without  regula- 
tory approval.  Finally,  It  Increased  civil  pen- 
alties to  $25,000  per  day.  or.  If  the  violation 
Is  reckless,  $1  million  per  day.  The  Commit- 
tee's bin  generally  follows  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal,  with  the  following  changes. 

b.  Standard  of  review  for  certain  orders 
The  Committee's  bill  provides  that  sus- 
pension orders  and  temporary  orders  are  to 
be  reviewed  under  the  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious standard. 

c.  Definition  of  final  order 

Current  law  defines  a  "cease-and-desist 
order  which  has  become  final"  and  "order 
which  has  become  final"  as  an  order  which 
was  Issued  with  the  consent  of  the  parties 
Involved,  or  an  order  for  which  there  is  no 
further  administrative  review.  The  Commit- 
tee's bill  amends  this  definition  so  that 
either  a  cease-and-desist  or  other  order 
issued  by  a  Federal  banking  agency  will  be 
considered  "final"  when  it  is  issued  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties,  or  when  there  is  no 
further  administrative  review.  This  will 
permit  timely  enforcement  of  agency  deci- 
sions, while  preserving  the  rights  of  all  par- 
ties to  obtain  Judicial  review. 

d.  Independent  contractors,  appraisers,  at- 

torneys and  accountants 
The  Committee's  bill  specifies  that  an  In- 
dependent contractor.  Including  an  apprais- 
er, attorney  or  accountant  may  be  consid- 
ered an  Institution-related  party,  and  thus 
subject  to  enforcement  actions.  If  he  or  she 
knowingly  or  recklessly  participates  In  a 
wrongful  action  that  caused,  or  Is  likely  to 
cause  significant  loss  to  a  financial  Institu- 
tion. An  Independent  contractor,  would  also 
be  considered  an  Institution-related  party  If 
they  are  otherwise  participating  In  the  af- 
fairs of  a  financial  institution  or  subsidiary 
thereof.  Thus,  for  example,  an  attorney,  ac- 
countant or  appraiser  who  is  on  the  board 
of  a  financial  Institution  is  to  be  considered 
an  Institution-related  party,  whether  or  not 
he  or  she  engaged  In  any  wrongful  action. 

e.  Mitigating  circumstances 

The  proposed  bill  provides  that  In  consid- 
ering Imposition  of  a  clvU  money  penalty, 
the  agency  will  consider  the  appropriateness 
of  the  penalty  with  respect  to  the  size  of  fi- 
nancial resources  and  good  faith  of  the  in- 
stitution or  person  charged,  the  gravity  of 
the  violation,  the  history  of  previous  viola- 
tions, and  such  other  matters  as  justice  may 
require. 
/.  Department  of  Justice  appropriations 
The  bill  provides  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice with  an  authorization  of  appropriations 
of  $50  million  annually  for  fiscal  years  1989 
through  1991,  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
financial  Institution  crimes.  It  Is  specifically 
Intended  that  these  additional  appropria- 
tions be  treated  as  additional  funds,  and  not 
be  used  as  replacement  resources  for  funds 


already  allocated  from  other  functions  for 
the  investigations  and  prosecutions  of  finan- 
cial institutions  crimes. 

g.  Reimbursement,  restitution  and  indem- 
nification 

In  the  case  of  Larimore  v.  Conover,  789 
F.2d  1244  (7th  Clr.  1986).  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals held  that  section  8(b)  of  the  Federal 
£>eposlt  Insurance  Act  did  not  authorize  the 
Comptroller  to  obtain  reimbursement  In  an 
administrative  proceeding  from  the  director 
of  a  national  bank  who  participated  in  a  vio- 
lation of  the  statutory  lending  limits. 

The  Larimore  decision  has  resulted  in 
some  confusion  about  the  extent  of  the 
Comptroller's  authority  to  order  restitution 
or  reimbursement  or  other  forms  of  indem- 
nification. This  bill  clarifies  the  situation  by 
specifically  authorizing  the  Comptroller  as 
well  as  the  other  Federal  banking  agencies 
to  order  a  party  to  pay  restitution,  reim- 
bursement, or  Indemnification  and  would 
thus  allow  the  recovery  of  losses  resulting 
from  violation  of  laws  or  other  improper 
conduct.  It  is  the  Committee's  intent,  how- 
ever, that  this  power  be  used  only  in  appro- 
priate cases,  for  example,  where  the  institu- 
tion-related party  has  unjustly  enriched 
himself  at  the  institution's  expense  or 
where  the  institution-related  party  has 
acted  In  reckless  disregard  of  the  banking 
laws  or  regulation.  It  Is  not  intended  that 
this  power  will  be  used  in  cases  where  the 
institution-related  party  engaged  in  less  se- 
rious violations  or  less  serious  conduct. 

15.  Other  issues 

a.  Brokered  deposits 

A  common  trait  among  currently  weak 
and  insolvent  thrifts  is  a  history  of  rapid 
growth  made  possible,  In  many  cases,  by 
"brokered"  funds.  Former  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Paul  Volcker,  among 
others,  testified  to  the  Committee  that  bro- 
kered deposits  "often  fueled  the  growth  of 
Institutions  taking  excessive  risks"  and 
questioned  whether  brokered  deposits 
should  be  permitted  at  aU.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  witnesses,  including  present 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan,  testified  that  brokered  deposits 
can.  If  used  prudently,  enhance  institutional 
liquidity,  facUltate  the  efficient  flow  of 
funds,  and  allow  institutions  to  better 
manage  their  asset  and  liability  maturity 
structure. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  gives 
the  RTC  discretionary  authority  to  limit 
the  use  of  brokered  deposits  by  institutions 
within  Its  Jurisdiction.  In  addition,  the  bill 
requires  a  study  of  the  deposit  Insurance 
system  to  Include  potential  limitations  on 
brokered  deposits,  among  other  things. 

The  Committee  Is  concerned  by  the  ready 
availability  of  brokered  funds,  obtained 
through  the  payment  of  above-market 
rates,  to  support  risky  and  speculative  asset 
Investment  by  weak  and  insolvent  institu- 
tions. Some  Committee  members  advocated 
a  different,  broader,  focus  than  that  taken 
by  the  proposed  bill,  and  suggested  adoption 
of  a  provision  restricting  the  acceptance  of 
brokered  deposits  by  Insured  institutions 
which  did  not  meet  required  capital  levels. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  Committee  chose 
to  forego  more  sweeping  legislative  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  brokered  deposits  at  this 
time. 

The  Committee's  decision  to  forego  legis- 
lative restrictions  on  brokered  deposits  was 
influenced  by  the  PDIC's  issuance  on  March 
21,  1989,  of  a  new  proposed  rule  requiring 
prior  notice  by  insured  institutions  planning 
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rapid  growth.  The  PDIC  notice  proposal 
would  cover  not  only  growth  based  on  bro- 
kered deposits,  but  also  growth  based  on  re- 
purchase agreements  and  money  deals.  The 
Committee  supports  such  rulemaking  and 
specifically  endorses  the  legal  authority 
relied  upon  by  the  PDIC  for  Its  proposed 
rule.  The  Committee  suggests,  however, 
that  the  FDIC  should  carefully  consider  the 
appropriateness  of  the  growth  level  pro- 
posed under  the  rule  and  ensure  that  ade- 
quate resources  are  provided  for  an  effective 
and  thorough  review  process.  In  addition, 
the  Committee  encourages  the  PDIC  to 
amend  its  proposed  rule  to  provide  for  com- 
pilation of  information  regarding  the  bro- 
kered deposit  market,  including  the  names 
of  deposit  brokers  and  institutions  that  re- 
ceive brokered  funds,  and  the  amounts  of 
fully  insured  brokered  funds  deposited  at 
those  institutions.  The  Committee  believes 
such  Information  would  facilitate  analysis 
of  the  extent  and  significance  of  the  nation- 
al market  for  fully  insured  brokered  depos- 
its. 

6.  Disclosure  rtquirtment 

Banks  and  thrifts  currently  prepare  and 
submit  quarterly  condition  reports,  but 
these  reports  contain  Insufficient  informa- 
tion for  regulators  to  assess  accurately  the 
risks  that  an  institution  is  undertaking. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  distin- 
guish income  that  a  bank  or  thrift  receives 
in  the  regular  course  of  Its  business  from 
that  derived  from  assistance  payments.  Lack 
of  information  makes  It  more  difficult  for 
regulators  to  supervise  the  condition  of  in- 
stitutions under  their  care. 

While  the  FDIC  releases  virtually  all  of 
the  information  it  coUects.  the  PHLBB 
makes  only  limited  portions  of  condition  re- 
ports submitted  to  It  available  for  public  dis- 
closure. Inadequate  disclosure  prevents  un- 
insured customers  from  protecting  their  fi- 
nancial interests  and  isolates  institutions 
from  market  discipline. 

This  legislation  Includes  a  provision  that 
would  require  savings  associations  to  submit 
information  concerning  their  Interest  rate 
and  credit  risks,  the  assistance  they  receive, 
the  Identities  of  their  subsidiaries  and  affili- 
ates, and  their  equity  Investments  in  addi- 
tion to  other  data  the  COSA  may  require. 
The  bill  further  establishes  a  presumption 
that  condition  data  will  be  disclosed  to  the 
public  and  accessible  to  Congress.  Such  dis- 
closure should  facilitate  the  democratic 
process  and  enhance  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  the  nation's  thrifts. 

c.  Annual  audit  reiiuirement 

Current  regulations  require  thrifts  to  be 
audited  annually  by  auditors  and  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  federal  regulators. 
Unfortunately,  the  audit  requirement  has 
not  achieved  Its  ostensible  purpose.  A  recent 
GAO  report  concluded  that,  in  six  of  eleven 
cases  studied.  "CPAs  did  not  adequately 
audit  and/or  report  the  S&Iis  financial  or 
Internal  control  problems  in  accordance 
with  professional  standards." 

This  faUure  of  the  accounting  profession 
deprives  federal  regulators  of  a  potentially 
invaluable  source  of  critical  information 
oonceming  the  soundness  of  individual 
thrifts.  The  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  re- 
verse this  situation  by  supplementing  the 
current  regulatory  requirement  that  audits 
satisfy  federal  regulators  with  a  new  power 
to  postpone  payment  for  the  audit  pending 
clarification  or  additional  work  by  the  audi- 
tor in  instances  where  an  audit  report  clear- 
ly falls  short  of  regulatory  standards.  To 
ensure    that    auditors   are    not    needlessly 


harmed  by  inadvertence  or  neglect,  the  bill 
permits  a  thrift  to  go  ahead  and  pay  Its 
auditor  if  the  regulator  does  not  request 
any  clarification  or  additional  work  within 
thirty  days  after  the  audit  is  filed  with  the 
regulator. 

d.  CoTMiimer  provirions  and  taxpayer  pro- 
tections 

The  proposed  bill  contains  several  provi- 
sions intended  to  protect  and  promote  con- 
sumer interests  in  the  home  mortgage  credit 
system. 

i  CoTMumer  directors  of  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks.— As  described  above,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  requires  that,  in  making 
appointments  to  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  the  FHLBA 
reserve  two  positions  at  each  bank  for  repre- 
sentatives of  consumer  and  moderate 
income  interests.  The  Committee  believes 
that  existing  public  interest  directors  on  the 
Banks'  boards  have  not  adequately  repre- 
sented consumer  and  moderate  income  in- 
terests. The  Committee  expects  this  legisla- 
tion to  rectify  that  deficiency. 

it  Asset  purchases  by  housing  authorities 
and  non-profits.— The  bill  enables  state 
housing  finance  authorities  and  non-profit 
entitles  to  purchase  residential  housing 
assets  from  the  RTC.  The  purchasers  under 
this  title  are  required  to  invest  net  income 
attributable  to  the  ownership  of  such  assets 
in  the  financing,  refinancing,  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 

The  Committee  intends  that  governmen- 
tal entitles  as  well  as  non-profits  be  able  to 
purchase  residential  assets,  and  notes  the 
contributions  made  by  neighborhood-based 
and  national  non-profit  entitles  to  providing 
assisted  housing  services. 

As  with  sales  of  commercial  real  estate 
assets,  the  Conunltttee  Intends  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  sale  of  residential 
assets  be  the  realization  of  maximum  pro- 
ceeds from  such  sales  to  offset  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  American  taxpayer  to 
Insure  savings  deposits.  In  the  view  of  the 
Committee,  this  Is  not  consistent  with  ena- 
bling state  housing  finance  agencies  and 
non-profit  entitles  to  pursue  opportunities 
presented  by  such  sales  to  increase  the 
availability  of  affordable  housing  to  Ameri- 
cans of  low  an  moderate  income. 

tit  Public  interest  uses  of  RTC  assets.— 
Some  of  RTC's  assets  may  be  so  decreased 
in  value  that  no  reasonable  recovery  Is  an- 
ticipated. The  proposed  legislation  author- 
izes the  RTC  to  allow  assets  to  be  used  for 
public  purposes,  such  as  homeless  shelters, 
child  care  centers,  or  other  needs  of  moder- 
ate- and  low-income  conununities.  Such 
assets  could  be  leased,  sold,  given  away,  or 
otherwise  transferred  for  these  public  pur- 
poses. 

iv.  Report  on  loan  discrimination.— Sec- 
tion 1407  of  the  proposed  legislation  re- 
quires all  federal  regulators  of  institutions 
which  make  mortgage  loans  to  report  to 
Congress  on  currently  available  statistical 
evidence  of  discriminatory  mortgage  lending 
practices.  The  regulators  are  required  to  in- 
clude legislative  recommendations  In  their 
reports.  Such  recommendations  might  Inl- 
cude  Increased  disclosure  requirements,  the 
use  of  testers,  or  any  other  means  which 
could  effectively  and  efficiently  assure  non- 
discrimination in  lending  practices. 

V.  Affirmative  octton.— The  proposed  leg- 
islation specifically  provides  that  Executive 
Order  11478,  which  prohibits  discrimination 
and  requires  affirmative  action  In  employ- 
ment, applies  to  the  agencies  and  federally 
regulated  cortjorations  covered  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 


The  bill  also  requires  the  executive  heads 
of  the  agencies  or  federally  regulated  cori>o- 
ratlons  covered  to  establish  programs  that 
encourage  the  participation  of  minority  and 
women  owned  businesses  In  their  procure- 
ment activities.  These  agencies  and  corpora- 
tions are  required  to  use  the  guidelines  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  in  estab- 
lishing the  certification  requirements  for 
minority  or  female  owned  businesses.  The 
Committee  recognizes  that  procurement  by 
federally  related  agencies  and  corporations 
must  be  consistent  with  prudent  business 
practices.  Procurement  Is  defined  as  buying, 
purchasing  and  contracting  for  goods  Emd 
services  required  to  carry  out  regular  busi- 
ness activities. 

vt  RTC  conflict  of  interest  protections.— 
All  employees  and  Independent  contractors 
of  RTC  shall  be  required  to  meet  conflict  of 
interest  rules  and  other  ethical  standards 
which  are  at  least  as  stringent  as  those  ap- 
plicable to  FDIC  employees. 

vit  GAO  audits.— To  ensure  adequate 
Congressional  oversight  over  all  aspects  of 
this  legislation  and  to  safeguard  the  ex- 
penditures of  taxpayer  funds,  the  GAO  is 
given  comprehensive  audit  and  access-to- 
records  authority  over  all  agencies,  corpora- 
tions, organizations  and  other  entities 
which  perform  any  functions  or  activities 
under  this  legislation.  The  GAO  is  given 
such  authority  with  respect  to.  for  example, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  its  Over- 
sight Board,  the  Resolution  Funding  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  FSLIC  Resolution  Fund. 

e.  Preemption  of  State  lata  in  emergency 
acquisitions 

Section  218  of  the  bill  amends  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  by  adding  a  limita- 
tion on  preemption  of  State  law.  This  limi- 
tation partially  reverses  the  decision  of  the 
FHLBB  in  The  Statesman  Group,  Inc. 
(March  11,  1988)  by  making  clear  that  State 
law  Is  preempted  only  to  permit  a  company 
to  acquire  a  faUing  Institution.  Congress  has 
not  displaced  any  State  law  that  limits  the 
institution's  post-acquisition  activities  on 
behalf  of  an  affiliate  or  any  other  entity.  In 
addition,  with  a  few  narrow  exceptions.  Sec- 
tion 13(k)<l)(A)  cannot  be  used  to  preempt 
State  law. 

/.  Conversions  of  mutual  thrifts 

The  bin  preserves  the  existing  provisions 
of  Federal  law  concerning  conversion  of  sav- 
ings institutions  from  mutual  to  stock  form 
except  with  respect  to  conversions  Institut- 
ed for  supervisory  reasons,  current  Federal 
regulations  governing  conversions  from 
mutual  to  stock  form  as  well  as  many  state 
laws  that  have  been  patterned  after  Federal 
rules,  require  a  converting  institution  to 
provide  Its  depositors  with  various  rights, 
including  (I)  priority  subscription  rights  to 
the  new  stock  and  (11)  a  liquidation  account 
specifying  what  a  depositor  would  receive  in 
the  event  of  a  complete  liquidation  of  the 
institution  subsequent  to  conversion  from 
mutual  to  stock  form  (unless  such  conver- 
sion is  Instituted  for  supervisory  reasons  as 
established  under  regulations  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Savings  Association).  A  dep>osi- 
tor  is  not  entitled  to  a  mandatory  distribu- 
tion from  an  institution's  net  worth  or  sur- 
plus under  any  other  circumstances  includ- 
ing in  connection  with  the  conversion  from 
mutual  to  stock  form.  These  rules  thereby 
protect  the  interests  of  the  depositors  in  the 
mutual  institution  and  also  permit  a  con- 
verting institution  to  raise  capital  and  thus 
operate  in  a  safe  and  sound  maimer  for  the 
benefit  of  depositors,  other  customers,  and 
the    deposit    Insurance    fund.    The    COSA 
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would  continue  to  apply  these  principles 
under  the  bill. 

g.  Acquisition  of  thrift  institutions  by 
bank  holding  companies 

Section  601  faclliUtes  the  acquisition  of 
thrift  Institutions  by  bank  holding  compa- 
nies. Such  acquisitions  must,  however,  be 
made  under  section  4(cK8)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  subject  to  all  of  the 
requirements  and  restrictions  applicable 
under  that  section.  Section  801  does  not  au- 
thorize a  thrift  institution  acquired  by  a 
bank  holding  company  to  engage  in  any  ac- 
tivity that  would  otherwise  be  impermissible 
under  section  4(c)(8). 


ADomoif  AL  Views  of  Skwator  D'Amato 
The  comprehensive  and  timely  work 


of 


the  Banking  Committee  on  this  bill  is  com- 
mendable. Under  the  able  leadership  of  Sen- 
ators Rlegle  and  Gam,  we  have  dealt  with  a 
problem  of  mind-boggling  enormity  in  a 
most  expeditious  manner.  Therefore,  it  is  no 
crticinn  to  say  that  this  legislation  is  not 
perfect. 

Certainly,  whUe  the  Committee  has  done 
a  fine  Job  of  addressing  all  the  major  issues, 
we  have  left  many  Important  issues  for  an- 
other day.  This  fact  Is  understandable  in 
the  face  of  the  urgent  need  to  fund  the  res- 
olution of  failed  Institutions  and  close 
thrifts  that  are  losing  large  amounts  of 
money  every  day.  This  bill  provides  ample 
tools  and  direction  to  accomplish  these  pri- 
ority goals. 

As  with  aU  reforms  of  such  comprehensive 
scope  we  cannot  know  every  effect  that  will 
result  from  such  sweeping  changes.  We  are 
furthermore  handicapped  In  our  ability  to 
comprehend  the  full  Impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  extraordinary  speed  with  which 
this  package  has  been  assembled.  For  this 
reason  It  Is  Important  that  the  Committee 
and  the  Administration  closely  monitor  the 
Implementation  on  this  legislation.  In  one 
respect,  I  fear  that  we  have  impaired  our 
ability  to  control  the  new  regulatory  and  de- 
posit Insurance  regime  that  this  bill  creates. 

This  bill  will  create  an  imprecedented  and 
sweeping  new  regulatory  scheme.  The  FDIC 
will  exercise  broad  new  regulatory  powers 
and  It  will  also  act  as  agent,  exercising  the 
powers  of  other  organizations.  It  will  contin- 
ue to  regulate  SUte  banks  and  will  be  a  key 
regulator  for  the  post-FIRREA  thrift  Indus- 
try. It  will  be  the  agency  responsible  for 
management  of  failed  Institutions.  The 
FDIC  will  have  an  Increased  scope  of  re- 
sponsibility as  an  Insiirer,  becoming  the  In- 
surer of  almost  all  deposits  In  the  United 
SUtes.  In  short,  the  FDIC  wiU  assume  an 
unprecedented  role  In  the  regulation  of  the 
banking  and  thrift  industries  In  America. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  in  a  time  of  a 
"crisis"  such  as  the  FSUC  insolvency  that 
we  look  for  a  hero  to  take  control  of  the  sit- 
uation, restore  calm  and  return  the  world  to 
normalcy.  The  current  "hero"  is  the  FDIC. 
Everyone  is  aware  that  the  FDIC  has  done  a 
good  Job  of  managing  the  banking  Insurance 
fund  and  I  do  not  dispute  the  solid  repuU- 
tion  that  the  Corporation  and  its  current 
Chairman  enjoy  and  deserve. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  Committee's 
bill  engages  In  some  excess  by  granting  not 
only  Increased  authority  to  the  FDIC  but 
Increased  autonomy.  The  Administration's 
version  of  S.  413  included  two  provisions 
that  were  important  means  of  monitoring 
the  work  of  the  FDIC.  It  placed  a  cap  on 
the  borrowing  authority  of  the  FDIC  at  the 
lesser  of  50  percent  of  adjusted  net  worth  or 


$10  billion.  While  this  cap  may  be  somewhat 
overly  restrictive,  erring  on  the  side  of  limit- 
ing borrowing  Is  wiser  than  granting  too 
much  and  running  the  risk  of  extraordinary 
losses,  as  we  have  Just  experienced  with 
FSUC. 

Whether  the  Committee's  modification  of 
the  Administration's  limits  grants  too  much 
borrowing  authority  to  the  FDIC  Is  an  issue 
of  grave  concern.  With  greater  time  for  re- 
flection, tempering  our  current  sense  of 
crisis,  we  may  need  to  consider  this  matter 
more  thoroughly. 

Reports  on  the  current  financial  condition 
of  the  FDIC  funds  are  an  excellent  tool  to 
assist  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government  In  performing  their 
supervisory  functions  over  the  FDIC.  As 
recent  events  prove,  we  can  no  longer  abide 
the  myth  that  the  Federal  treasury  is  not 
exposed  to  the  risks  of  deposit  Insurance.  I 
strongly  support  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal for  quarterly  reporting  by  FDIC  on 
the  financial  condition  of  its  deposit  Insur- 
tmce  funds.  These  reports  will  contain  the 
type  of  timely  information  that  is  useful 
both  as  early  warning  of  potential  problems 
and  much  needed  reassurance  when  the 
funds  are  strong  and  growing.  The  original 
S.  413  would  have  required  a  report  to  both 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  I  believe  that  the  Committee's 
elimination  of  the  requirement  to  report  to 
OMB  as  well  as  to  the  Treasury  Department 
Is  as  much  compromise  to  the  convenience 
of  the  FDIC  as  the  Congress  should  allow. 

In  summary,  I  am  proud  to  support  this 
legislation  as  a  solid  and  well-designed  pro- 
gram for  ending  the  debacle  In  the  thrift  In- 
dustry and  funding  the  FSLIC  deficit.  As  we 
monitor  the  thrift  Industry  and  the  deposit 
Insurance  ftinds  of  the  future,  we  must  bear 
In  mind  that  no  single  solution  to  any  prob- 
lem of  this  magnitude  Is  ever  sufficient  and 
we  must  therefore  keep  vigilant  watch  over 
both  our  old  villains  and  our  new  heroes. 
Alfonse  D'Ahato. 

Additional  Views  of  Senator  Larhy 
Fressler 

During  the  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
several  well-informed  witnesses  strongly  op- 
posed the  requirement  that  the  new  capital 
standard  be  fully  phased  In  by  June  1,  1991. 
They  stressed  that  It  is  impossible  for  most 
of  the  savings  and  loan  Institutions  to  meet 
the  capital  standards  timetable,  especially 
considering  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  will  result  In  reduced  earnings  and  dis- 
courage outside  capital.  What  we  see  occur- 
ring In  the  marketplace  and  In  the  Interest 
rate  environment  only  worsens  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  foregoing  is  especially  true  of  smaU 
thrift  institutions  that  are  not  different 
from  other  small  businesses  when  it  comes 
to  increasing  capital  through  earnings  or  at- 
tracting outside  Investment.  They  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  and  this  legislation 
makes  no  provision  for  them. 

In  recently  reviewing  the  bUl,  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  heavy  advantage 
toward  the  larger  Institutions.  Provisions 
pertaining  to  amortization  of  goodwill  and 
pending  but  not  completed  acquisitions  are 
good  examples.  While  provision  is  made  for 
some  large  Institutions,  very  few  small 
thrifts  benefit  because  very  few  are  In  those 
situations. 

That  is  why.  as  I  Indicated  In  the  markup, 
I  would  like  to  offer  a  small  thrift  business 
amendment  to  this  legislation  when  the 
measure  is  considered  by  the  full  Senate.  I 


would  have  liked  to  have  pursued  a  Commit- 
tee vote  on  this  subject  had  we  identified 
this  problem  earlier.  Specifically,  the 
amendment  Is  designed  to  help  small  thrift 
businesses  to  meet  the  new  6  percent  capi- 
talization requirement  on  a  more  reasonable 
timetable  If  it  is  Justified  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

I  would  use  the  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration definition  of  "small  business"  as  it 
applies  to  this  Industry,  which  is  an  institu- 
tion having  assets  of  $100  million  or  less. 
This  was  the  standard  that  was  used  In  the 
Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987 
(PubUc  Law  100-86).  Significantly,  it  permit- 
ted any  agricultural  bank  to  amortize  Its 
loss  on  any  qualified  agricultural  loan  over  a 
seven-year  period,  thus  helping  to  maintain 
the  bank's  capital  requirement. 

Under  the  amendment,  a  qualified  small 
thrift  institution  would  be  (»nsldered  In 
compliance  with  uniformly  applicable  cap- 
ital standards  not  less  stringent  than  stand- 
ards applicable  to  national  banks  If  it  main- 
tains specified  capital  standards  ac<x>rdlng 
to  benchmarks  extending  over  a  period 
ending  no  later  than  June  1,  1994.  Under  my 
amendment,  these  small  Institutions  would 
have  to  be  solvent  and  be  able  to  show  they 
can  meet  the  new  requirements  and  timeta- 
ble. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
small  business  aspect  of  the  thrift  Industry 
their  most  serious  attention  and  review. 

liARST  Fressler. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  774.  This  legislation  is 
urgently  needed  to  put  the  thrift  in- 
dustry in  order.  The  problem  is  serious 
and  growing.  Like  others,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  for  leading  us  through  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  problem  under 
emergency  conditions  and  quickly 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

This  is  a  complex  subject.  It  is  easy 
for  the  American  public  to  become 
somewhat  confused  in  watching  Con- 
gress. This  is  not  a  bailout  of  a  compa- 
ny or  an  industry  found  too  important 
to  fail.  We  are  not  bailing  out  the 
owners  or  managers  of  S&L's  through- 
out the  land.  No,  in  fact,  they  are 
asked  to  bear  a  heavy  burden.  The 
guilty  S&L's  will  be  punished  and  the 
innocent  will  be  required  to  help  pay 
for  the  sins  of  the  guilty. 

The  only  person  being  bailed  out  in 
this  legislation  is  the  depositor.  We  do 
this  to  honor  our  commitment  made 
decades  ago  that  the  Government 
guarantees  all  but  the  largest  ac- 
counts. It  has  proved  to  be  an  expen- 
sive commitment.  But  we  have  no 
choice.  We  must  act  now. 

The  committee  voted  to  report  this 
legislation  21  to  0  to  honor  that  com- 
mitment. There  is  no  question  that 
each  of  us.  including  the  chairman, 
would  have  preferred  legislation  more 
in  line  with  his  personal  thinking.  But 
this  legislation  is  the  product  of  a 
clash  of  forces  on  many  issues  and 
rather  accurately  reflects  a  consensus 
of  the  committee. 

The  legislation  has  two  functions. 
The  first  is  to  protect  the  depositor  at 
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failed  SAL'S.  The  second  is  to  reform 
the  system  to  make  sure  that  this 
problem  never  happens  again. 

The  best  way  to  auialyze  what  steps 
need  to  be  taken  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence \s  to  assess  why  the  problem 
first  arose.  In  my  opinion,  the  funda- 
mental problem  was  that  we  allowed 
8&L  managers  to  operate  without  cap- 
ital. This  way.  when  managers  made 
their  Investment  choices,  they  were 
betting  not  their  money  but  ours.  If 
they  bet  right,  they  kept  the  profits. 
If  they  bet  wrong,  there  was  deposit 
insurance. 

Thus,  as  I  see  it,  the  lack  of  capital 
was  the  essential  problem.  Others 
might  prefer  to  emphasize  another 
truth— certain  investment  did  not  suc- 
ceed. For  such  others,  the  solution  is 
to  look  back  over  the  history  of  invest- 
ments in  the  eighties  and  prohibit,  or 
at  least  restrict,  the  poorer  invest- 
ments. 

While  the  argimient  may  apppeal  to 
some.  I  must  say  that  Congress'  track 
record  as  an  investment  manager 
should  give  one  cause  for  concern.  The 
legislation,  like  every  compromise  or 
consensus,  reflects  diverse  elements, 
here  the  view  that  lack  of  capital  was 
the  problem  and  the  view  that  certain 
investments  should  be  prohibited  or 
restricted  as  well  as  the  views  of  those 
who  disagree. 

My  personal  view  is  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  allow  investments  in  non- 
banking  activities  so  long  as  the  inves- 
tors are  betting  their  own  money.  I 
have  found  that  that  makes  people 
think  a  lot  harder  about  the  wisdom  of 
an  investment.  Moreover,  the  sharp 
line  that  others  see  between  a  safe  in- 
vestment and  a  risky  investment  is  il- 
lusory. Yes.  some  investments  are  less 
risky  than  others.  Treasury  bills  are 
safer  than  corporate  bonds.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  investments  in  home 
mortgages,  which  this  bill  finds  to  be 
the  safest  of  investments,  were  the 
original  cause  of  the  thrift  industry's 
problems  in  the  late  seventies.  How 
quickly  we  forget!  And  the  invest- 
ments that  failed  in  the  eighties— such 
as  direct  investment  in  real  estate- 
Just  skjrrocketed  in  the  seventies. 

Therefore.  I  view  with  some  skepti- 
cism the  notion  that  we  can  help 
thrifts  make  better  investments  by 
curbing  their  powers.  Most  invest- 
ments have  their  good  years  and  their 
bad  years.  In  contrast  to  such  cycles, 
statutory  language  is  static.  Further- 
more, the  people  who  are  elected  to 
write  statutes  are  not  known  for  their 
market  brilliance. 

Thus.  I  would  conclude  that  statuto- 
ry prohibitions  are  clumsy  guides  to 
investment  strategy.  The  best  policy 
to  protect  the  taxpayer  from  a  recur- 
rence is  to  require  that  investors  risk 
real  capital. 

The  bill  embraces  this  policy  in  part. 
It  requires  that  thrifts  meet  capital 
standards  like  banks  by  June  1.  1991. 


But  there  are  exceptions.  The  most 
significant  is  for  goodwill.  Those  with 
goodwill  on  their  books  may  use  it  in 
lieu  of  real  tangible  capital  for  25 
years.  While  there  is  an  explanation 
for  this  excessive  exception,  there  is 
less  Justification. 

The  explanation  is  that  Oovenunent 
regulators  promised  thrifts  who 
bought  failing  thrifts  that  they  could 
use  goodwill  as  capital  for  various  peri- 
ods of  time,  ranging  as  high  as  40 
years.  In  some  cases,  the  Government 
had  to  give  less  cash  to  induce  the 
merger  because  the  capital  forbear- 
ance was  worth  money  to  the  acquir- 
ing thrift.  This  goodwill  is  called  su- 
pervisory goodwill,  goodwill  blessed  by 
the  regulators.  However,  since  the 
committee  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween supervisory  goodwill  and  other 
goodwill,  all  goodwill  falls  under  the 
exception. 

But  the  exceptions  do  not  stop 
there.  Whereas  supervisory  goodwill 
was  buttressed  by  the  argimient  that 
"a  deal  was  a  deal"  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  break  a  promise, 
no  such  argument  supports  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  accord  10  years  for 
goodwill  with  respect  to  deals  that 
have  not  been  consummated  but  for 
which  application  has  been  filed.  This 
exception  seems  to  have  neither  an  ex- 
planation nor  a  justification. 

While  these  exceptions  to  the  bill's 
tough  standards  leave  the  taxpayer 
vulnerable  to  a  recurrence,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  on  these  points  the  Judg- 
ment of  Congress  will  differ  much 
from  the  Judgment  of  the  committee. 
But  I  retain  the  hope  that  in  confer- 
ence, where  the  legislation  will  receive 
its  final  cast,  some  improvements  may 
be  made. 

In  my  opinion  the  mission  of  this 
legislation  should  be  to  raise  capital 
standards  and  then  to  do  whatever 
prudent  and  reasonable  to  invite  cap- 
ital into  the  thrift  industry  so  that  the 
standards  might  be  met.  That's  the 
best  way  to  assure  the  taxpayer  that 
Congress  will  not  have  to  call  upon 
him  in  the  future  to  resolve  another 
thrift  crisis.  When  thrifts  fail,  the  in- 
surance fund  and.  in  turn  the  taxpay- 
ers are  put  at  risk. 

While  it  may  be  difficult  to  protect 
thrifts  from  economic  forces  that  may 
cause  failures,  it  should  not  be  a  mis- 
sion of  this  legislation  to  itself  elimi- 
nate thrifts.  One  aspect  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  I  find  a  bit  curious,  does 
just  that. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  explain  this 
is  by  analogy.  Let  us  return  in  time 
several  centuries  to  the  middle  ages  to 
a  day  when  the  plague  swept  the  land. 
People  were  dying  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  called  upon  to  assimie  the 
costs  of  burying  the  dead.  But  a  theo- 
logian appeared  who  claimed  that 
many  healthy  people  had  lost  the 
faith  and  should  be  disposed  of  along 


with  the  dead  even  though  they  did 
not  have  the  plague. 

If  this  seems  foolish  today,  I  get  the 
impression  that  only  a  few  see  it  as 
such.  Today's  theologians  are  the  idea- 
logues  who  believe  that  healthy 
thrifts  should  be  eliminated  Lf  they 
fail  the  test  of  faith,  known  as  the 
qualified  thrift  lender  test  or  QTL 
test. 

The  administration  and  the  commit- 
tee have  Joined  together,  one  to  refine 
and  tighten  the  test,  the  other  to  pro- 
vide the  penalty  for  failure.  While  the 
American  public  is  being  asked  to  pay 
billions  to  bury  unhealthy  thrifts,  the 
legislation  will  create  a  new  test  with 
severe  penalties  for  failure.  It  will  take 
institutions  that  are  in  no  need  of  fi- 
nancial help  and  eliminate  them  be- 
cause they  lost  the  faith. 

The  new  QTL  test  is  designed  to 
make  thrifts  focus  their  investments 
on  home  mortgages.  Today,  the  func- 
tion of  the  QTL  test  is  to  determine 
which  thrifts  get  advantages,  such  as 
low-cost  loans  from  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks.  Today's  theologians  say 
that  the  test  is  too  loose  and  not  ra- 
tional. 

My  response  is  twofold:  First,  I  do 
not  necessarily  buy  the  argiiment  that 
it  is  good  for  thrifts  to  put  more  and 
more  investments  in  one  basket. 
Second,  and  this  is  the  point  of  my 
analogy,  when  thrifts  are  dying,  it  is 
hardly  the  proper  time  to  impose  a 
tough  purity  test.  It  doesn't  make 
sense— at  this  time— to  drive  healthy 
thrifts  out  of  the  business. 

Formally,  the  bill  would  require 
thrifts  that  fail  the  test  to  become 
banlcs.  Remember,  this  test  differs 
from  a  capita!  standards  test  which  at- 
tempts to  define  health.  This  test  de- 
fines purity  of  housing  purpose.  Even 
the  sound  may  fail. 

The  requirement  to  become  a  bank 
may  carry  all  sorts  of  dire  conse- 
quences. It  may  mean  that  sulsstantial 
tax  breaks  must  be  paid  back  regard- 
less of  compliance  with  the  Tax  Code. 
It  may  mean  that  hefty  fees  must  be 
paid  to  leave  one  fund  and  enter  an- 
other. It  may  mean  that  thrift  powers 
will  be  terminated  to  matter  how  prof- 
itable they  were.  Moreover,  a  thrift 
that  is  a  mutual  or  owned  by  a  non- 
banking  entity  may  not  qualify  as  a 
bank. 

These  are  severe  penalties.  In  combi- 
nation, they  may  spell  death  for  a 
healthy  thrift.  At  the  least,  this  is  the 
wrong  time  for  this  Idnd  of  test. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  seem  to  be  in  agree- 
ment. Both  seem  willing  to  bury  the 
dead  and  the  healthy  heretics  togeth- 
er. Perhaps  this  is  something  that  the 
Nation  should  reconsider  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  burial  costs  nm  into  the 
billions  of  dollars.  If  defense  of  heresy 
cannot  raise  legions,  perhaps  defense 
of  the  pocketbook  can. 
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I  do  not  criticize  the  new  QTL  test 
because  I  am  soft  on  the  thrift  indus- 
try. It  is  because  I  am  soft  on  the  tax- 
payer. And  the  best  thing  for  the  tax- 
payer is  to  create  a  healthy  thrift  in- 
dustry so  that  depositors  do  not  face 
the  risk  of  default.  Thus,  for  the  tax- 
payers' sake,  the  best  policy  is  to 
invite  capital  to  flow  into  this  indus- 
try. But  we  make  the  invitation  unat- 
tractive if  we  create  new  tougher  tests 
of  housing  purity  and  limit  investment 
options. 

I  recognize  that  the  committee  has  a 
different  view.  It  believes  that  the 
QTL  test  defines  the  essence  of  a 
thrift:  if  thrifts  don't  meet  the  QTL 
test,  they  should  not  be  thrifts.  And  it 
believes  that  by  channeling  thrift  in- 
vestments into  a  narrower  range,  it  is 
producing  sounder  institutions.  I  un- 
derstand the  argtunent  but  remain  un- 
persuaded. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  raising 
these  concerns  that  I  feel  that  this 
legislation  is  a  bad  bill.  While  I  speak 
in  stark  terms  to  make  a  point,  the  bill 
is  an  amalgam  of  many  viewpoints.  Al- 
though my  views  may  not  be  reflected 
perfectly  in  this  legislation,  no  one's 
are.  And  while  I  question  the  direction 
of  a  few  key  provisions,  it  should  be 
noted  that  there  are  dozens  of  key 
provisions  and  scores  of  others.  So  I  do 
not  speak  to  create  opposition  but 
rather  in  hopes  of  furthering  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation. 

The  committee  has  done  a  lot  in  a 
short  time.  It  has  done  well.  I  compli- 
ment my  colleagues  on  their  labors 
and  invite  their  attention  to  my  views. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBCRMAN).  Without  objecUon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  business  before  us  today  is  sweep- 
ing legislation  to  address  the  very  real 
crisis  in  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 
No  one  questions  the  necessity  for 
such  legislation.  No  one  questions  the 
necessity  for  prompt  enactment  of  leg- 
islation. No  one  questions  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  savings  and  loan  deposi- 
tors. Certainly  no  one  envies  the  job  of 
the  chairman  and  ranlcing  member  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  in  all 
this  either. 

I  respect  the  fact  that  the  chairman, 
who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  spend  17  fuU 
days  having  hearings  in  his  committee, 
worked  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  a  member  for  whom  I  have 
considerable  respect  as  well,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  to 
try  to  fashion  a  bill.  Unfortunately, 


this  Senator  believes  that  the  end 
product  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  was  just  in  a 
discussion  having  to  do  with  the 
budget  resolution  that  will  shortly  be 
coming  before  us. 

In  connection  with  that  budget  reso- 
lution, the  discussion  revolved  around 
modest  amounts  of  money,  $2  billion, 
$1.5  billion,  $3  bUlion,  $4  billion,  $6  bil- 
lion. This  bill  involves  in  excess  of 
$157  billion  of  the  people's  money. 

I  will  return  to  that  matter  of 
money  in  a  moment. 

There  are  hundreds  of  insolvent 
thrifts  and  hundreds  more  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  insolvency,  and  some 
say  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  more 
than  3,000  savings  and  loans  are  in  se- 
rious trouble.  The  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  laclu  the 
receipts  needed  to  cover  the  deposits 
in  these  institutions.  It  is,  therefore, 
imperative  that  we  take  action  to  pro- 
tect American  depositors  who  have 
their  savings  in  these  troubled  institu- 
tions. But  does  it  mean  that  we  have 
to  do  it  at  this  very  minute?  Or  that 
we  cannot  wait  a  few  days,  a  few 
weelcs,  to  see  if  we  can  come  up  with  a 
better  answer?  I  think  not. 

We  needed  to  restore  confidence  in 
these  financial  institutions  so  that  the 
whole  house  of  cards  does  not  collapse. 
And  any  solution  to  the  problem  will 
undoubtedly  be  extremely  expensive. 
Expensive  enough  to  boggle  the  mind. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  I  say  to  the  American  people,  this 
is  the  most  expensive  bailout  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation. 

I  remember  when  this  Congress 
spent  many  hours  discussing,  I  think, 
a  figure  of  $250  million  to  help  Lock- 
heed Corp.  I  remember  because  I  was 
personally  involved  in  the  discussions 
and  tried  to  be  helpful. 

When  the  $3  billion  aid  package  for 
Chrysler  came  before  this  body,  we 
fought  that  issue  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth.  It  was  $3  billion,  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money. 

We  passed  it.  We  loaned  them 
money.  We  actually  wound  up  making 
some  money  on  that  deal.  But  the  fact 
Is  we  are  today  talking  about  a  deal 
more  than  50  times  as  great  as  that 
one,  and  there  is  very  little  discussion 
being  had  as  to  the  substance  and  the 
problems  of  the  legislation. 

The  statement  is  made  to  me:  "Do 
you  have  a  better  answer?"  I  could  not 
have  a  better  answer  if  I  was  a  genius, 
which  I  am  not,  but  the  fact  is  I  did 
not  get  a  copy  of  this  bill  until  10:30 
Saturday  morning.  I  had  four  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  over  the  weekend 
working  on  it  calling  me  and  telling 
me  what  is  in  it  and  trying  to  discuss 
it. 

I  know  that  the  administration  sent 
a  bill  up  some  weeks  ago,  but  I  know 
administrations  send  lots  of  bills  up. 
Until  those  bills  become  a  matter  of 


the  committee's  effort,  that  is  not  the 
bill  that  is  going  to  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  or  the  House. 

I  do  not  envy  the  task  with  which 
my  colleagues  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee were  confronted.  It  was  a  tough 
job.  There  were  no  easy  answers.  But 
having  said  that,  I  rise  to  object.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear,  I  object  to  the 
force  with  which  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coimtry  are  about  to  take  it  on  the 
chin.  They  are  about  to  be  handed  the 
bill  for  these  ailing  thrifts  which  wiU 
wind  up  costing  them  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

I  am  not  sure— in  fact.  I  am  pretty 
sure— that  the  American  public  is  not 
aware  of  that  fact.  I  do  not  think  they 
realize  what  is  being  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today.  There  are 
some  who  say  we  have  to  pass  it  before 
Wednesday.  Why?  The  House  is  not 
going  to  act  until  sometime  in  May 
and  even  then  that  is  not  a  definite 
date.  I  believe  that  is  the  date  when  it 
goes  before  their  full  committee,  when 
it  comes  out  of  the  subcommittee. 
There  is  no  assurance  it  will  happen 
then. 

Why  are  we  pushing?  Why  are  we 
fighting?  Why  do  we  say  we  have  to 
pass  this  bill  so  promptly?  Why  can't 
this  committee  call  in  some  of  those 
who  have  been  expert  in  bailouts  and 
renegotiations  and  restructuring  of 
deals?  I  know  that  they  have  had  ex- 
perts, they  have  had  professors,  they 
have  had  17  days  of  hearings,  but  I  am 
not  sure  there  is  not  somebody  out 
there  that  does  not  have  a  gem  of  an 
idea. 

Over  the  next  decade,  this  savings 
and  loan  bailout  package  will  cost  in 
excess  of  $157  billion.  This  Senator  be- 
lieves that  there  are  people— I  do  not 
Imow  whether  their  brains  have  been 
picked  or  not— like  former  Secretary 
of  Treasury  Blumenthal;  Felix  Roha- 
tyn,  who  did  such  a  magnificent  job 
for  the  city  of  New  York.  When  it 
looked  like  the  city  of  New  York  was 
going  to  go  bankrupt.  Felix  Rohatyn, 
came  in  and  put  together  a  concept 
and  made  it  possible  for  the  city  to 
issue  new  bonds,  for  the  city  to  pay  off 
those  bonds,  for  the  city  to  restructure 
itself  and  be  on  a  sound  financial  foot- 
ing. I  think  he  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
man  that  should  have  been  brought  in 
to  help  us  with  the  savings  and  loan 
bailout.  I  think  there  were  others. 
There  could  have  been  Tony  Salomon, 
one  of  the  large  investment  banking 
firms  in  New  York.  There  are  dozens 
of  people  who  I  believe  could  have 
come  up  with  a  concept  better  than 
the  one  we  are  studying. 

My  colleagues  say  to  me,  tell  us 
what  your  answer  is.  Give  us  a  better 
answer.  On  Saturday  at  10:30,  I  get  a 
chance  to  see  the  bill,  and  I  am  sup- 
posed to  read  the  564  pages  and  then 
to  come  up  with  an  answer  at  this 
point?  I  think  there  are  improvements 
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that  can  be  made,  and  I  will  address 
myself  to  some  of  those  improvements 
before  we  get  done. 

But  I  believe  the  whole  structure, 
the  whole  concept  of  one  of  the 
items— I  Imow  that  Danny  Wall  is  a 
friend  of  some  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  a  good  friend  of  some  of  them, 
but  what  an  unbelievable  situation  it 
is  that  this  man  who  worlced  out  the 
deals  that  occurred  at  the  conclusion 
of  last  year,  these  bailout  deals,  these 
deals  where  the  savings  and  loans  were 
sold  and  the  Government  gave  tax 
breaks,  not  only  gave  tax  breaks  but 
guaranteed  the  Income  with  respect  to 
the  assets  owned  by  the  savings  and 
loans  where  the  Government  guaran- 
teed all  of  that,  the  Government  put 
up  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
that,  those  agreements  made  Just 
before  the  December  31  deadline,  and 
Mr.  Danny  Wall  is  the  head  who  nego- 
tiated all  of  those  deals.  They  have  re- 
ceived all  sorts  of  publicity.  What  an 
incredible  fact  of  life.  Danny  Wall  is 
going  to  be  in  the  same  position  for 
the  next  4  years,  as  I  read  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill. 

The  cost  of  this  bill,  if  I  can  impress 
it  upon  my  colleagues,  is  more  than 
the  combined  wages  of  all  the  public 
school  teachers  in  America.  We  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  the 
public  schoolteachers  in  this  country; 
we  are  trying  to  do  something  about 
education  in  this  country,  and  here  is 
a  bill  in  one  fell  swoop  we  will  pay  not 
Just  some  increase  to  them,  we  will 
spend  more  than  the  combined  wages 
of  all  the  public  schoolteachers  in 
America,  more  than  the  total  income 
of  every  active  duty  soldier,  sailor,  and 
airman  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
With  $157  billion,  you  could  pay  for  a 
4-year  college  education  for  \2Vt  mil- 
lion American  kids.  With  $157  bUUon. 
the  U.S.  Government  could  build  and 
operate  over  100  permanent  space  sta- 
tions. For  $157  billion,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment could  purchase— and  this  is 
incredible— a  $280,000  home  for  every 
homeless  person  in  America. 

We  fight  here  and  fight  for  weeks. 
What  an  unbelievable  reality.  Last 
week,  or  maybe  it  was  the  week  before, 
we  were  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
fighting  about  a  30-cent  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  for  worldng  people 
In  this  country.  The  President  of  our 
Nation  has  said  that  if  we  provide  that 
30-cent  increase,  he  is  going  to  veto 
the  bill.  This  is  another  issue.  I  under- 
stand that.  But  the  fact  is  for  30  cents 
an  hour,  the  President  will  veto  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  or  $157  billion  and 
more  wiU  bail  out  the  savings  and  loan 
institutions  of  this  country. 

I  see  every  committee  in  this 
Senate— the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  Budget  Committee,  the  De- 
fense Committee,  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee— -dealing  with  issues 
having  to  do  with  women  and  infant 
aid.  I  see  problems  that  we  have  as  far 


as  finding  enough  funds  to  do  research 
in  the  field  of  AIDS  and  in  the  field  of 
Alzheimer's.  I  see  this  body  that  tax 
senior  citizens  to  pay  for  their  long- 
term  hospital  care.  But  now  all  of 
those  items  are  i>eanuts,  peanuts,  little 
league  items,  as  compared  to  the  $157 
billion  and  more  that  is  involved  in 
this  bill.  The  taxpayers  of  this  country 
are  going  to  wind  up  paying  a  huge 
part  of  that  $157  billion. 

What  the  taxpayers  do  not  pay  gen- 
erally is  going  to  be  paid  by  the  de- 
positors—the depositors,  who  are  the 
same  people.  They  are  going  to  wind 
up  paying  because  the  bill  requires  the 
banks  and  savings  and  loans  to  pay 
higher  Federal  insurance  premiums 
and  these  costs  will  be  passed  on  to  in- 
dividual banking  consumers.  The  de- 
positors and  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  under  this  bill  will  pay  and 
pay  and  pay.  and  they  are  the  only 
ones  who  pay,  no  one  else.  They  will 
pay  it  on  their  checking  accounts,  they 
will  pay  it  on  loans,  loan  fees,  they  will 
pay  it  on  deposits  and  withdrawals. 
They  will  pay.  Call  them  Mr.  Sucker. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to 
bail  out  the  savings  and  loans  that 
went  belly  up. 

The  Consumer  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica says  that  if  insured  financial  insti- 
tutions allocate  these  costs  to  consum- 
ers—and who  in  this  body  thinks  they 
will  not  do  so— the  poorest  50  percent 
of  the  population,  families  who  earn 
only  about  18  percent  of  the  Nation's 
annual  income,  would  bear  36  percent 
of  the  burden— 36  percent  of  the 
burden  for  a  problem  not  of  their 
making.  The  taxpayers  of  this  country 
are  going  to  wind  up  paying  because 
funds  for  recapitalization  are  going  to 
be  raised  through  bonds  floated  by  a 
complex  web  of  quasi-public  corpora- 
tions. I  might  challenge  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  take  out  that  564- 
page  bill,  get  to  the  section  where  the 
bonds  are  issued,  and  see  if  you  can 
understand  it. 

Now.  these  new  bonds  will  not  be 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  my  understanding  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  wanted  to  do  just 
that  because  he  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  if  they  were  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
then  you  could  borrow  at  a  lower  rate, 
but,  no,  the  interest  rates  will  be 
higher  than  if  they  had  been  issued  by 
the  Treasury.  The  difference  will  be 
made  up  again  by  whom?  The  taxpay- 
ers and  the  depositors  of  this  country. 
Why  is  that?  Because  they  wanted 
these  bonds  off  budget.  They  wanted 
these  new  bonds,  about  $50  billion  of 
them,  to  be  off  the  budget,  but  the 
fact  is  I  do  not  know  what  difference 
it  makes  because  this  bill  still  violates 
the  limits  of  Gramm-Rudman.  At  an 
appropriate  time  a  point  of  order  will 
be  made  either  by  those  handling  the 


bill  or  by  this  Senator  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  waiver. 

Senator  Riegle  tried  to  fix  this 
matter  of  it  being  off  budget  in  com- 
mittee. He  did  not  prevail.  So  what  is 
the  result?  The  Government  will 
spend  more  money  to  pretend  it  is 
spending  less  money.  They  do  not 
want  anybody  to  know  we  are  violat- 
ing Gramm-Rudman,  so  therefore  it 
will  be  off  budget.  Somehow  that 
makes  everybody  feel  better— no  viola- 
tion of  Granmi-Rudman,  but  it  will 
cost  I  do  not  luiow  how  much  more.  If 
the  rate  at  which  these  bonds  could  t>e 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Government  was  9 
percent,  which  is  the  rate  as  I  under- 
stand it  for  30-year  Government  bonds 
today,  then  these  new  bonds,  which 
will  not  be  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  will 
probably  go  at  a  10-,  10.5-,  or  11-per- 
cent rate.  I  may  be  wrong  in  that 
figure.  I  am  willing  to  be  corrected. 
But  that  is  my  guess. 

So  the  big  losers  in  this  catastrophe 
are  apparent— the  average  taxpayer, 
middle-income  Americans,  families 
who  have  a  right  to  expect  more  from 
their  Government. 

Now.  are  there  any  winners?  Does 
anybody  come  out  of  this  whole  mess 
on  easy  street?  You  bet  your  sweet  life 
they  do.  You  bet  your  sweet  life  there 
are  some  who  are  Just  rolling  in  the 
money.  Now,  take  the  lawyers  who  are 
putting  together  the  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions of  insolvent  thrifts.  Would 
it  surprise  anyone  in  this  town  that 
the  most  successful  of  these  attorneys 
are  former  officials  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board?  Isn't  that 
the  way  it  always  is?  Would  it  not  sur- 
prise anyone  that  the  former  general 
counsel  at  the  Bank  Board  under 
whose  watch  the  industry  began  its 
slide  has  billed  his  clients  $12  million 
for  his  work  on  savings  and  loan  merg- 
ers? 

Now,  he  is  not  alone,  of  course.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  an- 
other law  firm  includes  no  fewer  than 
seven  former  regrulators  of  the  Bank 
Board. 

Private  citizens  are  not  the  only  ones 
paying  for  this  revolving-door  exper- 
tise. Last  year  the  Bank  Board  itself 
and  FSLIC  paid  over  $100  million  to 
outside  law  firms  for  consulting  work 
in  mergers  and  acquisitions.  Are  they 
the  biggest  winners?  No  way  are  they 
the  biggest  winners. 

Mr.  President,  most  American  shop- 
pers know  that  the  week  between 
Christmas  and  New  Years  is  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  bargain  hunting. 
In  1988,  one  particular  yearend  close- 
out  attracted  some  of  the  smartest 
shoppers  in  America.  In  a  frenzy  of 
dealmaking  and  around-the-clock  ne- 
gotiating, the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  put  together  what  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  called  "The  great 
savings  and  loan  giveaway."  Business 
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Week  called  those  deals  "The  great 
savings  and  loan  giveaway." 

Attracted  by  expiring  Federal  tax 
breaks— the  law  was  to  expire  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1988,  that  portion  of  it  that 
permitted  a  100-percent  tax  break- 
some  of  the  world's  sawlest  business- 
men and  most  powerful  dealmakers 
descended  on  Washington  for  a  piece 
of  the  action.  That  should  not  be  sur- 
prising. There  is  only  one  kind  of 
person  who  can  make  use  of  multimil- 
lion  dollar  tax  breaks,  and  that  is  the 
multibillionaire.  So  with  surprisingly 
little  money  down,  some  of  the  biggest 
investors  in  the  country,  including 
even  Ford  Motor  Co.,  received  what 
another  business  journal  described  as 
"One  of  the  best  deals  that  a  free  soci- 
ety ever  offered  to  its  richest  and  most 
powerful  citizens,  a  truly  staggering 
opportunity  for  a  few  extremely 
wealthy  persons  to  effect  what  is  basi- 
cally a  Government-sponsored,  no-risk 
leveraged  buyout  on  a  truly  heroic 
scale  financed  with  money  taken  from 
the  ordinary  taxpayer."  That  from  a 
business  journal. 

According  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  "The 
manner  in  which  the  Bank  Board 
enters  into  these  transactions  and 
commits  taxes  and  other  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances and  public  disclosure  which 
most  of  us  believe  is  the  core  of  a 
democratic  society." 

William  Seidman,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, called  the  December  deals  "an 
unusual  situation  where  a  Govern- 
ment agency  can  add  $30  billion  to  the 
Federal  Treasury's  obligations  in  4 
weeks  without  congressional  actions." 

I  think  the  number,  Mr.  Seidman.  is 
actuaUy  higher  than  that,  but  your 
point  is  well  taken.  "An  unusual  situa- 
tion where  a  Government  agency  can 
add  $30  billion  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury obligations  in  4  weeks  without 
congressional  action." 

Mr.  Seidman  added  a  very  relevant 
comment.  "I  didn't  know  we  regulators 
had  such  powers."  I  did  not  know  they 
did  either,  and  I  am  not  sure  how 
many  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  get  into 
the  complex  nature  of  these  deals 
later  in  the  debate.  But  let  us  back  up 
a  moment.  Let  us  revisit  some  of  the 
issues  that  forced  us  into  this  comer. 
What  caused  the  problem?  Who  is  to 
blame  for  the  entire  mess?  On  this 
question  I  agree  with  Bank  Board 
Chairman  Darmy  Wall.  "There's 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around,"  said  he. 
State  banking  laws  allowed  lending  in 
risky  ventures. 

During  the  seventies,  inflation,  fall- 
ing oil  prices,  and  declines  in  the  real 
estate  market  wreaked  havoc  in  the 
Southwest.  Now  we  have  lived  through 
8  years  of  deregulation  fever.  In  1982 


Federal  deregulation  of  savings  and 
loans  allowed  them  to  diversify  their 
investments.  It  removed  Federal  inter- 
est rate  ceilings,  and  it  cut  back  on  the 
amoimt  of  cash  reserves  the  thrifts 
were  required  to  hold. 

Deregulation  was  followed  up  with 
relaxed  supervision  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  After  all,  the 
Reagan  revolution  held  that  the 
market  regvQates  itself,  and  that  any 
goverrunent  intrusion  in  that  market 
was  unwarranted,  luinecessary,  and 
unwelcome. 

With  deregulation,  a  whole  new 
frontier  was  opened  to  the  savings  and 
loan  industry.  Out  went  the  Jimmy 
Stewart  model— you  know,  George 
Bailey,  of  the  building  and  loan.  Out 
went  low-risk  home  loans  with  low  in- 
terest savings  deposits  by  small-town 
America.  In  came  the  era  of  fast-paced 
wheeling  and  dealing— big  cars,  huge 
estates,  fast  planes.  In  came  the  era  of 
the  Ed  McBimey,  and  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful life  all  right. 

Few  Americans  have  heard  of  Ed 
McBimey  but  at  one  time  he  was  a 
kingpin  in  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try. And  he  is  a  case  study  in  the  blind 
greed  and  recldess  abandon  that 
helped  to  bring  us  here  today. 

In  1982  as  a  29-year-old  real  estate 
whiz,  Edwin  T.  McBimey  III  headed 
an  investment  group  that  bought  Sun- 
belt Savings,  an  obscure  savings  and 
loan  headquartered  in  StephenvUle, 
TX.  They  put  up  $6  million— $6  mil- 
lion. 

In  less  than  4  years  Sunbelt  was  a 
$3.2-billion  financial  empire.  They 
made  commercial  real  estate  loans. 
They  owned  nationwide  mortgage  and 
development  service  companies.  They 
had  real  estate  interests  all  over  Amer- 
ica. 

McBimey  and  other  executives 
relied  upon  a  fleet  of  seven  company 
aircraft  to  shuttle  them  about.  McBir- 
ney  financed  hundreds  of  high-risk 
loans— land,  shopping  centers,  apart- 
ment projects,  office  buildings.  Get 
this  one.  He  financed  the  purchase  of 
84  Rolls-Royces  from  an  Indian  guru. 

And  the  parties,  oh,  they  were  so 
lavish.  According  to  Texas  Monthly 
magazine,  at  a  1984  Halloween  party 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McBimey  served  up  lion, 
antelope,  and  pheasant.  They  rented 
fog  machines.  The  American  people 
are  probably  in  a  fog  by  this  time  as  to 
what  has  happened  to  them.  They 
rented  fog  machines  and  hired  disco 
dancers.  The  next  Halloween  Mrs. 
McBimey  created  an  entire  jungle  in  a 
warehouse  complete  with  a  live  ele- 
phant. 

According  to  Business  Magazine, 
'Sunbelt  Savings  shelled  out  $1.3  mil- 
lion for  Halloween  and  Christmas  par- 
ties in  2  years,  including  a  $32,000  fee 
to  Mrs.  McBimey  for  orchestration." 

What  a  party!  And  I  imagine  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  who  might 
be  able  to  hear  what  I  will  say  would 


be  very  surprised  at  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
McBimey  was  paid  $32,000  for  orches- 
tration in  connection  with  the  $1.3 
million  spent  for  Halloween  and 
Christmas  parties  in  that  2-year 
period. 

The  firm  also  picked  up  the  tab  at 
four-star  restaurants  like  the  Mansion 
at  Turtle  Creek  and  Jason's  Steak 
House  and,  yes,  at  shops  like  Neiman 
Marcus.  Total,  $278,000. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. You,  I,  and  the  rest  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  paying  for  those 
parties  today. 

Ed  McBimey  was  forced  out  as 
chairman  of  Sunbelt  in  1986.  But  his 
legacy  lives  on.  Now  controlled  by 
PSLIC,  it  will  take  an  estimated  $6.1 
billion  in  Government  funds  in  the 
next  10  years  to  restore  Sunbelt. 

Is  Ed  McBimey  solely  responsible 
for  the  crisis  we  face?  No.  Certainly 
not.  Is  the  Ed  McBimey  case  atypical? 
Is  his  an  unfair  example  to  raise?  Cer- 
tainly not. 

According  to  GAO  testimony  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice,  given  on  March  22:  "The  huge 
losses  which  will  ultimately  be  passed 
on  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers  did  not 
come  about  primarily  because  of  such 
factors  as  economic  conditions  or  de- 
regulation. Instead,  the  bulk  of  the 
losses  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
failure  by  management  of  a  minority 
of  the  industry  to  follow  basic  prudent 
business  practices,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  effective  systems  of  inter- 
nal control." 

The  GAO  study  in  26  failed  institu- 
tions found  that  most  of  these  institu- 
tions violated  Bank  Board  regulations 
governing  transactions  with  affiliates, 
regulations  governing  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, and  limits  on  the  amount  of 
loans  made  to  one  borrower.  They  vio- 
lated all  of  those  limitations. 

GAO  ranked  some  of  the  common 
characteristics  of  these  failed  institu- 
tions: Inaccurate  record  keeping  or  in- 
adequate controls,  26  out  of  the  26 
they  studied;  change  from  traditional 
to  high  risk  activity,  26  out  of  the  26 
they  studied;  inadequate  credit  analy- 
sis, 24  out  of  26;  inadequate  appraisals. 
23  out  of  26;  excessive  loans  to  one 
borrower,  out  of  26  institutions,  23  of 
them  made  excessive  loans  to  one  bor- 
rower; overreliance  on  volatile  funding 
sources,  12  out  of  26;  transactions  with 
affiliates,  21  out  of  26;  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, 20  out  of  26;  excessive  compen- 
sation, 17  out  of  26.  My  guess  is  that 
of  the  other  9  you  would  find  that 
they  did  not  need  the  compensation 
from  savings  and  loans  institutions  be- 
cause they  had  other  private  invest- 
ments outside  where  the  savings  and 
loan  was  making  the  loan.  It  is  no 
wonder  the  horror  stories  abound. 

GAO  reported  one  insolvent  thrift 
paid  the  chairman  of  its  board  of  di- 
rectors a  $500,000  bonus  the  same  year 
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the  thrift  lost  almost  $23  million.  That 
Is  absolutely  unbelieveable.  A  bonus  of 
$500,000  when  the  institution  loses  $23 
million. 

Some  would  say.  well.  Senator  you 
are  talking  about  yesteryear,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  better.  I  say  to  you  this 
bill  does  not  do  enough  about  seeing 
to  it  that  we  will  do  better.  This  bill 
permits  goodwill,  for  example,  to  be 
included  as  the  equity  base  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loans. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  for  the 
kind  of  capital  base  that  is  needed, 
and  the  Banking  Committee  had  a 
little  bit  better  bill  and  changed  it  on 
an  amendment  by  one  of  its  members. 
It  should  reverse  that  action. 

The  Wichita  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  was  talked  into  investing  in  the 
futures  market  by  financial  consult- 
ants. Into  the  futures  market  they 
went,  and  out  it  got  a  few  months 
later,  that  is.  after  losing  millions. 
Those  consultants,  of  course,  still  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  fees  for  the  bad  advice  that 
crippled  Wichita  Federal. 

At  one  savings  and  loan,  an  $800,000 
bonus  was  paid  to  an  executive.  That 
happened  to  be  one-third  of  the  total 
earnings  of  the  thrift.  When  regula- 
tors questioned  the  amount  as  exces- 
sive management  withdrew  the  bonus. 
Was  that  not  wonderful?  When  the 
regulators  questioned  it,  management 
said.  "OK.  we  withdraw  the  bonus." 
They  then  paid  the  executive  $350,000 
to  relinquish  his  right  to  future  bo- 
nuses and  increased  his  salary  from 
$100,000  to  $250,000  a  year. 

So  they  took  it  away  with  one  hand 
and  they  gave  it  to  him  with  the  other 
hand. 

North  Amerian  Savings  and  Loan  of 
Santa  Ana,  CA.  founded  by  a  dentist 
named  Duayne  Christensen.  In  one 
series  of  Ulegal  deals,  a  condominium 
complex  was  bought  and  resold— back 
and  forth— by  subsidiary  companies  of 
North  American  owned  by  Christen- 
sen—each  time  at  a  higher  price.  So 
North  American  thereby  was  able  to 
inflate  its  assets  on  paper.  In  1986. 
Chrlstensen's  top  aide,  Janet  McKin- 
zie.  bought  $97,000  worth  of  jewelry. 
ran  up  over  $247,000  in  department 
store  bills,  and  bought  Rolls  Royces 
for  herself  and  Christensen. 

Unbelievable. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  the  American 
taxpayers  are  now  going  to  be  forced 
to  cover  those  expenses. 

One  majority  stockholder  in  an  S&L 
used  $2  million  of  the  institution's 
funds  to  buy  a  beach  house  for  tiis 
personal  use.  That  was  bad  enough, 
but  then  he  took  another  $500,000  for 
expenses  while  he  stayed  there. 

The  New  York  Times  quoted  the 
X3J&.  attorney  in  Dallas  as  saying  "I 
have  stopped  predicting  the  extent  of 
the  fraud.  It  is  greater  than  I  expect- 
ed." 


Are  we  going  to  recoup  any  of  those 
ill-gotten  gains?  Will  these  bank-fraud 
artists  ever  be  brought  to  Justice? 

Do  not  hold  your  breath. 

They  will  get  the  guy  who  does  some 
little  criminal  act  in  the  iiuier  city. 
They  will  get  those  people  all  over  the 
country  and.  yes.  they  should.  But  the 
fact  is  that  these  were  the  executives 
of  companies  who  literally  stole  the 
money  indirectly  from  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country. 

Thousands  of  individuals  have  been 
implicated.  I  saw  John  Chancellor  on 
the  nightly  news  not  so  long  ago.  He 
indicated  that  out  of  4,000  who  were 
waiting  to  be  prosecuted,  only  23  cases 
had  moved  forward— 23  out  of  4,000. 

Precious  little  has  been  retrieved  by 
the  Government. 

The  party's  over.  The  money's  gone. 
Vanished.  According  to  Joe  Selby,  a 
former  regulator  for  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Dallas,  "A  lot  of 
money  got  up  into  people's  pockets 
and  they've  ratholed  it  somewhere. 
Some  of  it  is  in  artwork,  fancy  homes, 
fancy  airplanes,  and  Rolls  Royces. 
Some  of  it  went  to  Rolex  watches, 
lizard  shoes,  hunting  parties  and 
yachts." 

So  here  we  are  today— rushing  to 
pass  a  complex  564  page  Federal  bail- 
out of  the  savings  and  loan  industry,  a 
copy  of  which  was  not  even  available 
until  Saturday. 

And  I  say  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  other  than  the  members  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  and  I  am  not 
sure  how  well  they  know  this  bill,  but 
other  than  those  members.  79  other 
Members  of  this  body  are  not  familiar 
with  its  contents. 

But  we  are  rushing  to  pass  sweeping 
legislation  to  take  care  of  a  problem 
caused  in  large  part  by  a  corrupt 
group  of  characters  who  made  free- 
wheeling investments  under  the  sleepy 
eye  of  Federal  regulators. 

The  argiunent  has  been  made 
"We've  got  to  do  it  now;  can't  afford 
another  day's  delay:  the  President 
wants  the  bill." 

Well,  I  agree  with  the  President  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  bill,  and  I  agree  we 
ought  to  have  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  the  fact  is  it  is  not  costing  any- 
thing for  the  delay  because  they  say 
that  there  are  losses  that  are  being  in- 
curred. 

First.  I  heard  where  the  losses  were 
being  incurred  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
dollars  a  day.  That  did  not  sound  to  be 
too  persuasive.  So  next  I  heard  the 
losses  of  present  savings  and  loans 
were  running  up  to  $20  million  a  day. 
And  today  I  heard  one  really  pulled 
out  of  the  hat,  $200  million  a  day. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Banking 
Committee  can  say  as  to  what  the 
losses  are  but  make  no  bones  about  it 
the  minute  this  bill  clicks  into  place 
the  American  taxpayers  are  on  the 
hook  for  the  cost  of  the  interest  on 
$50  billion  or  $100  billion. 


And  perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  can  advise  me  of 
that  but  as  I  see  it.  it  is  $100  billion 
they  will  be  on  the  hook  for  and  $100 
billion  means  about  $10  billion  a  year 
in  interest.  Figure  that  out  for  your- 
self, and  you  will  see  that  it  may  be  a 
bargain  to  take  the  present  losses 
rather  than  taking  this  $10  billion  a 
year  hit  in  order  Just  to  pay  the  inter- 
est, just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  new 
bonds. 

And  what  makes  the  whole  thing 
even  harder  to  swallow  is  the  real  con- 
cern that  what  we  are  doing  today  will 
not  even  prevent  this  type  of  crisis 
from  happening  again. 

The  bill  does  not  protect  against 
that  kind  of  crisis  happening  again.  It 
restructures  some  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. It  takes  the  authority  away  from 
FSLIC.  It  keeps  Danny  Wall  in  the  po- 
sition that  he  was  before.  It  provides 
for  a  different  kind  of  a  new  corpora- 
tion and  a  new  kind  of  trust,  and  today 
an  amendment  was  offered  to  get 
more  public  members  into  that  trust 
responsibility,  but  no.  the  amendment 
was  defeated. 

The  safety  and  soundness  of  the 
system  will  stiU  be  in  question  after 
this  bill  is  passed,  and  I  expect  it  to 
pass. 

I  do  not  know  that  anybody  else  is 
going  to  join  me  in  voting  against  it. 
but  I  will  say  this:  Those  who  vote  for 
this  bill  will  look  back  in  future  years 
and  say  "I  guess  I  made  a  mistake;  I 
guess  I  made  a  mistake." 

This  bill  will  hang  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  101st  Congress  for  many,  many 
years  into  the  future.  It  will  be  a 
burden  that  we  are  passing  on  to  our 
children.  It  will  not  go  away  in  10 
years.  In  fact  the  new  bonds  are  to  be 
financed  over  30  years.  For  what  pur- 
pose? Is  there  no  better  solution?  The 
chairman  might  ask  me.  "Senator,  do 
you  have  a  better  solution?" 

"No."  Do  I  think  there  is  a  better  so- 
lution? Yes. 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is?" 

"No." 

That  is  because  I  Just  got  ahold  of 
the  bill  on  Saturday  and  we  are  trying 
to  deal  with  this  on  the  floor  with  re- 
spect to  amendments  and  with  respect 
to  addressing  ourselves  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill.  And  how  do  you  con- 
template, how  do  you  construct  some- 
thing better  under  the  pressure  of 
that  kind  of  time? 

It  is  not  an  easy  Job.  I  am  not  saying 
I  am  capable  of  doing  it.  I  think  Felix 
Royhatan  is  capable  of  doing  it.  I 
think  there  are  some  other  people  in 
the  country  capable  of  doing  it.  former 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

I  guess  Paul  Volcker  was  one  of  the 
witnesses.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
thinks  this  is  the  greatest  plan  that 
ever  came  down  the  pike. 
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I  better  so- 


But  I  still  say  this:  I  caimot  believe 
that  this  is  the  best  solution  we  can 
come  up  with. 

According  to  Consumers  Union  and 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  this 
bill  gets  a  failing  grade  on  Its  provi- 
sions   concerning    future    capital    re- 

S6Z^6S. 

The  bill  does  not  require  thrifts  to 
meet  any  specific  core  capital  require- 
ments. Instead  it  says— listen  to  this— 
that  the  Feds  should  devise  minimum 
capital  requirements  similar  to  those 
higher  standards  required  of  banks. 

They  have  not  done  that  for  the  last 
10  years.  What  makes  us  think  there  Is 
a  new  group  of  players  that  they  are 
going  to  do  it  now? 

Why  do  we  not  write  it  into  the  law? 
Why  do  we  not  say  what  they  have  to 
do?  What  it  also  says  is  that  S&L's  can 
continue  to  count  funny  money  as  real 
money.  Unlike  banks,  the  bill  lets 
thrifts  count  phantom  assets  like  su- 
pervisory good  will  as  real  capital. 

I  was  on  the  board  of  a  large  bank, 
the  principal  owner  of  that  bank.  I 
was  familiar  with  both  the  banking  in- 
dustry and  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try. 

I  must  confess,  as  a  business  person, 
I  have  never  before  heard  of  supervi- 
sory good  will.  Somebody  came  up 
with  a  concept  that  this  Senator  never 
heard  of.  Maybe  it  is  something  I 
should  have  learned.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  supervisory  good  will  is. 
Because  if  there  is  any  supervisory 
good  will  for  the  kind  of  supervision 
that  the  savings  and  loans  have  been 
given  to  date,  then  it  is  a  negative 
figure,  not  a  positive  one.  But  this  bill 
specifically  provides  that  supervisory 
good  will  can  be  used  as  a  part  of  real 
capital. 

It  is  sad  to  say  that  there  is  not 
much  in  this  bill  to  make  financial  in- 
stitutions more  accountable  to  con- 
sumers, communities,  and  taxpayers. 
There  is  not  a  single  word  in  this  bill 
to  protect  those  consumers  who  are 
the  most  vulnerable  to  any  bailout 
plan  and  the  least  responsible  for  the 
whole  mess. 

I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  suggested  a  nimiber  of 
constuner  amendments.  That  would 
not  have  solved  the  problems  of  the 
bill.  It  would  not  have  made  it  a  per- 
fect bill,  but  it  would  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  take  into  consideration 
some  of  the  concerns  of  the  low- 
income  Americans  and  senior  citizens 
of  this  country.  Those  are  the  people 
who  are  going  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
banking  system  by  reason  of  this  biU 
because  of  higher  costs  associated  with 
this  bill.  They  still  will  not  have  a 
place  to  cash  their  Government  bene- 
fit checks.  They  still  will  not  have  low- 
cost  banking  accounts  available  to 
them,  even  though  those  high  premi- 
um fees  wiU  force  more  people  out  of 
the  banking  system  and  more  will  be 
forced  into  paying  high  fees  at  the 


check-cashing    stores    to    cash    their 
Social  Security  and  VA  checks. 

This  bill  will  not  correct  the  perni- 
cious problem  of  discrimination  by 
bankers  lending  money.  According  to 
the  Atlanta  Journal  Constitution,  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  reject  black 
applicants  for  home  loans  twice  as 
often  as  whites.  The  bill  solution— oh, 
this  is  a  doozy— a  call  for  a  study  of 
the  problem. 

Now,  come  on.  We  can  do  better 
than  that.  Let  us  put  some  language  in 
that  says  something  about  their  obli- 
gation to  treat  members  of  minorities 
on  as  equal  a  basis  as  all  other  people. 
I  need  not  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  who  is  my 
friend  and  for  whom  I  have  a  lot  of  re- 
spect, that  his  record  with  respect  to 
civil  rights  and  himian  rights  is  as 
good  as  any  Member  of  this  Senate. 

The  savings  and  loan  bill  does  not 
have  anything  in  it  other  than  calling 
for  a  study.  I  urge  you  to  draft  an 
amendment  and  msike  it  a  committee 
amendment  so  that  at  least  we  make 
that  little  headway  on  that  kind  of 
problem.  The  problem  exists.  It  is  real. 

Again,  I  repeat,  there  were  no  easy 
answers  for  the  committee;  no  way  to 
do  this  cheaply;  no  perfect  or  painless 
solutions. 

It  was  not  easy  for  me  to  come  to 
this  floor  to  speak  against  the  bill 
which  is  being  handled  by  Don  Riegle. 
He  and  I  sat  next  to  each  other  for  a 
good  many  years  back  there  and  we 
are  long-time  good  friends.  I  salute 
him.  I  know  that  he  has  tried.  I  know 
that  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  I 
know  it  is  the  job  of  the  committee 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  to 
reach  a  broad  consensus. 

But  while  we  are  taking  these  giant 
leaps  to  shore  up  this  crisis  in  the  fi- 
nancial community,  did  we  take  the 
small  steps  we  could  have  taken  to 
protect  American  consumers.  Ameri- 
can depositors,  American  taxpayers?  I 
am  sorry  to  say  the  answer  is  "No." 
No;  Mr.  President,  consumers,  deposi- 
tors, and  taxpayers  are  not  being  well 
served  today. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  opening 
statement.  I  expect  to  be  heard  fur- 
ther on  this  bill.  I  expect  to  discuss 
with  the  managers  various  possible 
amendments.  I  do  not  expect  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  will  be  in  full  accord 
with  everything  I  have  said. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  sat  here  listening 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  debated  with  myself  whether 
to  just  let  it  go  or  to  stand  up  and  re- 
spond. Because  I  think  the  Senator 
knows  that,  although  we  disagree 
more  often  than  we  do  not  on  a  wide 
variety  of  issues.  I  have  great  respect 


for  his  high  intelligence  and  his  integ- 
rity and  the  hard  work  he  puts  into 
his  job.  Whether  I  agree  or  not  is  not 
important.  I  feel  this  very  strongly. 

But  I  think  his  statement  is  mislead- 
ing, although  not  intentionally.  But 
particularly  there  is  one  point  that  I 
just  have  to  correct. 

I  counted  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
saying  at  least  seven  or  eight  times 
about  how  we  were  bailing  out  S&L's, 
we  were  bailing  out  the  S&L  industry, 
an  implication  that  somehow  we  were 
bailing  out  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse, 
and  Mercedes,  and  Rolls  Royces,  and 
things  of  that  nature. 

I  want  it  to  go  out  very  clear  from 
this  Chamber  that  that  is  not  true, 
and  this  is  not  in  any  way  comparable 
to  Lockheed,  New  York,  or  Chrysler. 
In  those  cases  we  were  bailing  out 
stockholders.  We  were  bailing  out 
management. 

In  this  bill  we  are  bailing  out  deposi- 
tors, little  people,  poor  people,  rich 
people,  in  between;  or  this  Senator 
would  not  be  for  it. 

I  voted  against  the  Chrysler  loan 
guarantee.  I  voted  against  Lockheed.  I 
voted  against  New  York.  I  do  not  feel 
that  is  the  right  of  Government  or 
should  be.  even  if  it  worked.  Chrysler 
worked  and  the  Government  made  a 
profit.  So  what?  The  principle  is  still 
wrong.  Businesses  fail. 

I  am  glad  Chrysler  is  still  in  busi- 
ness, but  so  what  if  they  had  failed?  It 
was  not  the  taxpayers'  responsibility 
to  bail  them  out.  I  am  glad  it  worked 
over  my  opposition. 

Let  us  go  back.  I  was  not  very  old 
diu-lng  the  Depression.  I  was  bom  in 
1932,  so  I  do  not  remember  much 
about  the  Depression.  I  sure  heard 
about  it  from  my  grandparents,  and  I 
sure  heard  about  it  from  my  father 
and  mother,  and  I  sure  read  about  it 
when  I  was  a  banking  and  finance  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Utah.  I  sure 
have  seen  the  pictures  of  people  jump- 
ing out  of  windows  because  they  lost 
their  deposits,  they  lost  their  money, 
the  suicides  that  went  on,  and  the 
utter  chaos  in  this  coimtry  through 
the  1930's. 

I  remember  those  black-and-white 
movies  well  about  what  went  on  and 
the  devastation,  what  it  did  to  families 
and  those  who  worked  for  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Con>s.  The  Government 
was  the  employer  of  last  resort. 

I  do  not  think  the  chairman  and  I 
like  this  bill.  There  are  no  good  an- 
swers. There  is  no  good  answer.  In  iso- 
lation, sure,  we  could  all  stand  up;  it  is 
easy  to  come  on  this  floor  and  criticize 
the  bUl.  Certainly  if  I  could  write  it.  I 
have  a  better  idea,  the  chairman  has  a 
better  Idea.  E^rery  single  member  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  if  he  or  she 
could  write  it  as  a  dictator,  obviously 
would  do  it  differently. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows  what 
the  legislative  process  is  all  about.  He 
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Is  one  of  the  best  ones  at  it.  Tou  go 
through  a  process  of  compromise. 

And  it  is  truly  remarkable  that  with 
this  difflcxilt  a  problem,  certainly  the 
most  difficult  financial  problem  we 
have  faced  since  I  have  been  on  the 
Banking  Committee  in  15  years,  that 
21  Senators  of  2  parties  could  unani- 
mously agree  on  a  compromise  pack- 
age. I  think  that  means  a  lot. 

But  I  want  to  get  back  to  my  major 
point  about  talking  about  the  Depres- 
sion. We  have  to  solve  this  problem, 
no  matter  how  distasteful  it  is.  And 
not  one  dime  will  go  to  a  stockholder, 
not  one  dime  will  go  to  management. 
Management  is  being  removed.  Stock- 
holders are  losing  their  money. 

This  is  going  to  depositors,  and  that 
is  where  it  has  to  go.  If  we  did  not 
have  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
system  in  place,  the  1930's  would  have 
looked  like  a  picnic  compared  to  the 
way  the  money  would  have  flown  out 
of  these  institutions.  And  not  Just  out 
of  the  S&L's.  A  collapse  of  the  entire 
banking  system  of  this  country  would 
have  occurred  with  the  runs  If  they 
did  not  feel  safe  in  having  a  President, 
several  Presidents,  and  Congressmen 
and  Senators  constantly  saying:  "The 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  behind  your  little  savings 
account,  whether  it  is  $2,000  or  $500  or 
$100,000."  We  cannot  afford  to  drop 
that  commitment.  In  the  15  years  I 
have  been  here.  I  have  heard  it  said 
over  and  over  again  on  this  floor. 

So  do  not  let  anybody  think  from 
the  Senator's  remarlcs  that  one  dime 
of  this  $157  billion  is  going  to  a  stock- 
holder or  to  management.  It  is  going 
to  the  very  taxpayers  he  Is  talking 
about.  And  we  have  to  keep  that  com- 
mitment. 

And.  as  fiscally  conservative  as  this 
Senator  is— and  I  certainly  have  a 
voting  record  to  prove  that— this 
money,  as  distasteful  as  it  Is.  has  to  be 
appropriated,  has  to  be  done  to  keep 
the  financial  system  of  this  country 
intact  so  that  the  people  have  confi- 
dence. We  must  not  have  a  repeat  of 
people  Jumping  out  of  windows  be- 
cause they  have  lost  their  life  savings. 
That  is  what  this  is  all  about.  I  do  not 
want  any  implication  to  go  out  that 
that  is  not  the  case. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  his 
feet.  I  yield  for  a  comment,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  yield  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 

BCr.  OARN.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
said  that  every  dollar  is  going  to  the 
depositors.  Is  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
not  correct  that  something  in  the  area 
of  $40  to  $50  billion  of  this  will  go  to 
pay  off  the  obligations  that  were  made 
by  Danny  Wall  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  at  the  conclusion  of 
last  year,  that  they  made  promises  but 


those  dollars  are  not  covered  unless 
you  get  it  from  this  bill? 

Mr.  OARN.  Ultimately  those  dollars 
are  so  that  the  depositors  in  those 
failed  institutions  can  be  guaranteed 
to  receive  their  deposits  back.  The 
simple  way  to  have  done  this.  Senator, 
and  that  would  have  been  my  next 
point  because,  I  will  be  very  candid 
about  it,  I  resent  the  Senator  person- 
alizing it  to  one  individual.  I  am  going 
to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  history  of 
this.  I  have  been  Involved  in  it  for  15 
years.  We  are  going  to  talk  a  little 
about  the  background  and  how  we  ar- 
rived at  this  point.  But  the  simple 
thing  would  have  been  to  go  in  and 
pay  off  depositors  up  to  the  $100,000 
amount.  It  would  have  been  much  sim- 
pler to  make  no  deals.  Good  heavens, 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  a  critic. 

I  can  look  at  those  December  1988 
deals  in  isolation  and  say,  "Oh,  those 
should  not  have  been  made.  What  a 
lousy  deal."  And  most  of  them  are. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  they 
are. 

But  why?  Because  this  miserable 
Congress  would  not  give  PSLIC  the 
money,  would  not  change  the  regula- 
tory practices.  Where  was  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  October  1986 
when  this  Senator  came  back  half  cut 
open  from  a  kidney  transplant  for  my 
daughter.  I  was  told  by  my  doctor  not 
to  be  here,  but  I  stood  back  here  in 
the  reception  room  and  begged  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  to  let  the 
$15  billion  of  PSLIC  recapitalization 
pass.  I  felt  that  this  problem  was  that 
serious.  It  was  then  estimated  to  be  a 
$25  billion  problem. 

What  happened  to  it?  Doir  Riecle 
helped  me  get  it  passed  in  the  Senate. 
We  sent  it  over  to  the  House.  They  re- 
jected it  several  times.  They  rejected 
the  emergency  provision,  extension  of 
title  I  and  title  II  of  Gam-St  Germain 
which  allowed  interstate  mergers  and 
gave  the  regulators  power,  emergency 
powers,  to  handle  situations  like  this. 
It  expired  September  30,  1986. 

I  said.  "OK.  if  you  will  not  give  the 
Federal  regulators  more  power  and 
more  money  to  handle  this  problem, 
at  least  extend  current  law."  The 
House  of  Representatives  did  not. 

So  I  submit  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  had  been  there  in 
December  1988,  faced  with  great  frus- 
tration between  a  Congress  who  would 
not  give  the  tools.  House  Members 
who  begged  for  forebearance,  without 
mentioning  any  names,  who  only 
wanted  to  pass  $5  billion  of  FSLIC 
recap  a  year  later.  If  my  colleague 
were  to  sit  in  those  conferences  or  to 
get  a  record  of  them,  he  would  be  ap- 
palled by  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  not  do. 

If  there  was  ever  an  act  that  was  ir- 
responsible, it  was  October  1986,  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  leaving 
session   to   go   home   for   a  3-month 


recess,  not  only  not  giving  new  powers 
and  new  money,  but  taking  away  the 
existing  powers  for  handling  problems 
like  this. 

So,  yes.  they  are  lousy  deals.  But 
they  did  not  have  enough  money  to 
simply  go  in  clean  and  quick  and  say 
"OK.  every  depositor  gets  his  or  her 
money  back  to  $100,000.  You  are 
closed  down."  Boy.  that  is  the  ideal 
way  to  handle  it  and  we  would  not  be 
here  today  if  that  had  been  done. 

But  if  you  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  do  that,  and  you  do  not  have 
the  regulatory  tools  to  expand  your 
authority  to  close  down  existing  insti- 
tutions at  an  earlier  time,  you  grasp 
for  what  you  did. 

If  those  deals  had  not  been  made,  as 
lousy  as  they  were.  I  will  guarantee 
today  we  would  be  sitting  here,  in 
April,  and  I  will  bet  there  would  be  an- 
other $15  biUion  to  $20  billion  added 
to  this  ridiculous  cost  we  are  already 
talking  about. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  to  put  it  Into 
context. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  another 
question. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  First  I  want  to 
say  that  I  recollect  very  well  when  the 
Senator  from  Utah  came  back  after 
doing  that  magnificently  wonderful 
job  as  a  father  for  his  daughter.  And  I 
think  all  of  us  share  the  kind  of  re- 
spect and  concern  for  that  which  he 
had  done.  And  I  understand  his  point 
with  respect  to  the  House  not  having 
passed  the  bill  in  1986. 

I  cannot  accept  the  responsibility  for 
that  and  neither  can  you. 

The  only  point  that  I  want  to  make 
is  that  the  deals  that  were  made,  that 
$40  billion  to  $50  billion  and  maybe 
more  than  $50  billion— nobody  luiows 
for  sure— besides  the  tax  credits  that 
they  are  going  to  get,  the  taxpayers  in 
this  country  are  subsidizing  not  the 
depositors:  We  are  subsidizing  those 
who  made  the  deal.  And  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  assume,  and  rightly  so,  and  un- 
derstandably so.  that  those  who  made 
the  deals  will  make  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  extra,  as  you  know. 

One  deal  provided  that  the  person 
who  made  the  deal  would  agree  to  give 
the  Government  at  least  $30  million  a 
year,  or  30  percent  of  his  tax  savings 
for  10  years,  but  not  less  than  $30  mil- 
lion a  year,  which  means  that  that 
person  expects  to  get  at  least  $700  mil- 
lion for  himself,  in  tax  credits,  paid, 
again,  by  the  taxpayers. 

The  Washington  Post  did  report 
that  some  deals  were  made  In  which  it 
would  have  been  cheaper  to  pay  the 
depositors  off  directly  rather  than  to 
have  made  the  deal,  because  what  we 
did  In  the  deals  is  we  guarantee  the 
service  charges,  the  interest,  and  costs 
of  carrying  certain  properties  that  the 
savings  and  loans  had,  and  we  also 
agreed  to  give  them  tax  credits.  We 
also  agreed  to  keep  providing  money 
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to  service  those  accounts  for  10 
years— and  I  will  come  back  to  this 
later— but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
we  agreed  to  service  those  loans,  to 
pay  for  those  loans  at  not  Just  what  it 
cost  them,  not  the  cost  of  money  in 
some  of  those  loans  in  Texas,  but  250 
points,  or  2.5  percentage  points  over 
the  regular  interest  rate  prevalent  in 
the  State  of  Texas. 

So  I  believe  that  the  facts  are  that 
the  Senator  will  find  in  this  bill  con- 
siderable amount  of  subsidization, 
giveaways,  to  those  who  were  able  to 
make  those  deals.  The  Senator  himself 
Just  said  that  they  were  terrible  deals, 
a  lot  of  them  were  very  bad  deals.  But 
I  am  concerned  that  the  American 
people  do  not  realize  exactly  what  this 
bUl  does  besides  what  has  already 
been  done  to  them  by  the  deals  that 
were  made  at  the  last  half  of  1988. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, the  December  deals  do  not  pay 
funds  to  old  management  and  stock- 
holders, as  you  were  just  saying.  They 
do  pay  money  to  new  acquirers.  The 
reason  for  that  is  the  indirect  tax  ben- 
efits which  are  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
I  obviously  have  not  examined  each 
and  every  separate  deal  to  say  that 
every  single  one  of  them,  by  my 
knowledge,  would  have  been  cheaper 
the  way  they  were  done  than  If  the 
taxpayer  or  the  depositors  had  simply 
been  paid.  But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  overall  it  would  have  cost  a 
great  deal  more  and  FSLIC  simply  did 
not  have  more  money. 

I  wish  FSLIC  had  had  the  money  to 
do  that:  clean,  simple,  easy.  "You  are 
out  of  business."  The  stockholders 
lose,  the  management  is  gone,  the  de- 
positors are  made  whole.  That  was  not 
possible.  And  that  is  the  context  I  was 
trying  to  place  my  remarks  in. 

But  the  major  point  I  want  to  make, 
again,  and  again:  I  do  not  want  people 
to  think  that  any  taxpayers'  dollars 
are  going  to  bail  out  fraud  and  mis- 
management of  the  past.  They  are 
not.  The  important  principle  is  these 
depositors  know  that  their  money  is 
available.  Even  with  that,  we  have  had 
an  outflow  of  deposits  from  the  S&L's. 
So  I  think  it  is  important  that  it  be 
stated  again. 

I  also  cannot  agree  with  the  charac- 
terization of  the  bill.  This  is  a  tough 
bill,  a  very,  very  tough  bill.  There  is 
one  place  I  would  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor fi"om  Ohio— if  he  would  listen  to 
the  one  point  of  agreement.  I  did  not 
favor  extending  goodwill  to  25  years. 
And  I  think  that  is  well  known  within 
the  committee.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  most  important  reform  we  can 
make  is  requiring  real,  tangible  cap- 
ital. Because  when  people  invest  their 
own  money  they  are  going  to  be  more 
careful  with  it  than  they  are  with 
somebody  else's.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 


If  I  could  have  changed  that  to  less 
than  25  years  I  would  have  done  so. 
There  are  some  offsets  that  we  got 
into  the  bill:  Early  intervention,  being 
able  to  close  institutions  down  if  they 
have  not  met  capital  requirements, 
and  business  plans.  I  think  the  chair- 
man did  a  good  job,  while  the  time  was 
extended,  making  some  of  the  require- 
ments tighter. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator,  too,  that 
although  he  only  received  the  bill  on 
last  Saturday,  in  the  15  years  I  have 
been  on  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee I  have  never  known  a  subject  that 
has  been  more  fully  publicly  exposed, 
not  only  in  the  press  but  in  extensive 
hearings. 

(Mr.  FOWLER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  GARN.  You  mention  Mr.  Selby. 
He  testified.  If  you  would  like  some 
more  ammunition  for  your  horror  sto- 
ries, Joe  Selby,  is  the  regulator  who 
told  you  about  some  of  the  Cadillacs 
and  all  of  that.  He  told  us,  too.  It  is  in 
the  record.  So  we  can  add  to  your 
horror  stories.  I  am  not  disputing  that. 
They  exist.  No  doubt  about  it. 

Where  we  disagree  is.  I  happen  to 
think  changing  penalties  from  $10,000 
a  day  to  $1  million  a  day  is  a  rather 
significant  increase  and  deterrent.  I 
also  happen  to  think  that  putting  $50 
million  more  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  beef  up  their  enforcement 
arm.  and  separating  FSLIC  from  the 
regiilation  and  putting  them  under 
FDIC  is  important  as  well. 

I  think  if  you  will  examine  this  more 
carefully,  you  will  find  this  is  a  tough 
bill.  The  House  of  Representatives' 
bill  is  not.  and  we  must  resist  that.  But 
this  is  a  tough  bill  all  the  way  along. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  as  well, 
because  he  spoke  about  some  of  his 
amendments  such  as  Government 
check  cashing,  lifeline  accounts  to  all 
persons— he  and  I  talked  about  those 
for  years— I  think  he  remembers  last 
fall  many  of  his  items  were  included  in 
S.  1886.  the  Proxmire  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  overwhelmingly. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  once 
again,  stonewalled  us  and  would  not  go 
along  with  that. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  anwer  this 
question  for  me  because  as  I  remem- 
ber. Senator  Proxmire  and  I  felt  very 
strongly  once  again  about  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  things  that  were  in 
that  particular  bill  and  were  dying 
right  at  the  end  of  the  Congress,  we 
pulled  up  the  Andrew  Wyeth  coin  bill, 
H.R.  593,  and  we  said,  "OK,  S.  1886  is 
dead. "  We  cannot  get  the  overall  re- 
forms, but  we  would  like  to  do  some 
things.  We  would  like  an  enforcement 
package  that  was  proposed  by  FDIC, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  all  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  which  allowed 
the  agencies  to  obtain  restitution  or 
reimbursement  from  guilty  parties. 
We  felt  that  was  important. 

OK.  The  horror  stories  were  there. 
We  agree  with  you.  How  do  we  give  it 


back?  Give  the  regulators  more  au- 
thority. We  define  institution-related 
party  to  include  more  people  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  a  financial  institution. 
So  we  wanted  to  broaden  those  who 
we  could  capture  and  say,  "You  are  at 
fault  for  this."  We  want  to  permit  the 
agencies  to  issue  a  corrective  order  on 
institution's  book  and  records  if  they 
are  in  disarray;  we  made  an  agency  re- 
moval order  industry-wide  so  that  a 
guilty  party,  one  that  had  been  found 
guilty  in  a  savings  and  loan,  could  not 
transfer  over  and  go  to  work  for  a 
bank. 

In  addition,  we  increased  the  civil 
penalties  for  certain  violations  of  the 
banking  laws.  We  toughened  up  the 
change  in  the  Bstnk  Control  Act  to 
make  it  easier  to  stop  violations  of 
that  act.  We  provided  that  an  employ- 
ee of  a  bank  cannot  avoid  agency  sanc- 
tions by  simply  resigning  before  the 
agency  notice  is  sent. 

This  was  a  tough  new  package  of 
regulations  the  regulators  wanted.  We 
extracted  that  out  and  wanted  to  put 
it  on  this  bill  by  an  unanimous  con- 
sent. The  Senator  from  Ohio  objected. 
Now  the  December  deals  may  be 
bad,  but  why  did  the  Senator  object? 
It  is  simply  a  regulatory  package.  I 
would  have  loved  for  these  agencies  to 
have  had  that  power  for  the  last  6 
months,  but  they  have  not  had  it  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Ohio,  for 
whatever  reasons,  and  I  am  sure  he 
had  good  reasons,  objected  to  Senator 
Proxmire  and  I  passing  that  package. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  Senator 
form  Utah  will  refresh  my  recollec- 
tion, as  I  understand  it,  you  were  pro- 
posing a  regulatory  package.  Did  that 
package  include  the  provisions  I  had 
with  respect  to  check  cashing  and 
other  consumer  amendments? 
Mr.  GARN.  No;  it  did  not. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  that 
was  the  reason  I  objected  because  I 
asked  for  it  to  be  included  because  my 
friend  Congressman  St.  Germain  and 
his  committee  had  not  refused  to  move 
in  connection  with  the  consumer 
amendments  I  had  but  had  actually 
strengthened  them  tremendously.  The 
bill  was  killed  when  it  got  over  there 
for  other  reasons  but  not  because  of 
my  amendments. 

So  I  think  what  happened  was  that  I 
asked  to  put  the  same  amendments  on 
that  the  Senate  had  already  passed 
onto  that  bill,  if  my  recollection  serves 
me  well,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  It 
does  because  I  do  not  remember  the 
specifics,  but  I  would  guess  that  if 
there  were  another  banking  bill 
coming  down  the  pike  at  that  particu- 
lar moment  that  I  would  have  insisted 
that  I  get  the  proconsumer  amend- 
ments on  that  had  already  passed  the 

Mr.  GARN.  With  all  due  respect. 
Senator,  I  agree  and  you  stated  accu- 
rately, the  amendments  you  wanted  to 
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go  with  the  package  were  not  added. 
There  were  objections  to  it.  But  what 
we  were  pleading  for.  OK,  we  are 
sorry,  somebody  objects.  But  I  happen 
to  think  that  because  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  did  not  get  his  way.  it 
would  have  been  Important  for  the 
regulatory  agencies  to  have  these 
powers  despite  the  fact  you  did  not  get 
your  amendments.  These  were  not  Bill 
Proxmire's  amendments;  they  were 
not  Jakz  Garm's.  They  were  requested 
by  the  regulators  to  have  tougher  en- 
forcement policies. 

You  can  come  on  the  floor  and  criti- 
cize the  December  deals  Just  like  I  do, 
but  I  am  still  critical  of  not  being  able 
to  have  this  package  of  enforcement 
in.  I  wish  that  we  could  have  done 
your  package  for  you.  We  did  include 
most  of  them  in  S.  1886.  but  when  we 
pulled  it  apart,  it  was  not  possible. 

I  expect  you  to  fight  for  your  issues. 
Do  not  misunderstand.  I  am  not  criti- 
cal of  that.  You  should  stand  up  for 
what  you  believe  in,  but  I  think  it 
would  have  been  nice  if  you  could 
have  said,  "OK.  I  understand  the  reali- 
ties. I  will  let  the  package  go 
through."  because  it  is  Important  to 
the  very  taxpayers  you  have  been  talk- 
ing about  today  not  to  continue  to  lose 
money.  I  think  that  package  would 
have  saved  some  money. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Senator.  I 
want  to  point  out  to  you,  I  have  been 
down  the  primrose  path  a  number  of 
times  on  the  so-called  consumer 
amendments  that  I  have.  One  is  the 
question  of  I  see  these  beautiful,  beau- 
tiful buildings  that  are  set  up  all  over 
for  what  purpose?  To  cash  checks. 
And  the  main— well,  many  of  those 
checks,  the  Social  Security  checks. 
Veterans*  Administration  checks,  wel- 
fare checks.  Government  checks  that 
are  good  checks,  no  question  about  it. 
and  those  people  who  are  the  least 
protected  in  society,  those  people  have 
not  been  able  to  get  any  protection 
from  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  have  not  started  on  this  Just  last 
week,  last  month,  or  last  year.  There 
were  occasions  when  a  bill  came  before 
the  Senate,  a  banking  bill.  I  indicated 
that  I  was  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment and  let  it  go  on  an  up-or-down 
vote:  let  the  Senate  decide.  I  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  then  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  to 
hold  off.  please  not  to  go  forward,  and 
that  I  was  guaranteed  I  would  have  a 
hearing  on  my  bill  In  the  committee.  I 
said  not  only  a  hearing.  I  want  a 
markup.  I  want  a  chance  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  on  it. 

That  never  came  to  pass.  There  were 
hearings,  there  were  discussions,  the 
banks  did  not  like  it.  We  said  we  will 
give  you  some  compromises.  We  have 
got  It. 

So  I  would  say  to  you  this.  You  go 
back  and  look  at  the  record  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  and  you  tell  me 
where  in  the  last  6.  8.  10  years  there 


have  been  consumer  amendments  en- 
acted or  that  came  out  of  that  Bank- 
ing Committee.  The  Banking  Commit- 
tee has  done  a  good  job.  There  is  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  for  whom  I 
have  more  respect  than  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  who  has  left  this  body. 
I  certaintly  have  tremendous  respect 
for  Senator  Don  Riegle.  Both  of  them 
are  good  friends  of  mine,  and  you  I 
consider  to  be  a  good  friend.  But  I 
have  pled,  I  have  fought,  I  have  im- 
plored, I  have  entreated.  I  have  tried 
time  and  time  again  to  get  some  pro- 
tection, not  alone  on  only  that  con- 
sumer amendment,  but  other  con- 
sumer amendments  as  well. 

I  will  say  to  you  now.  I  believe  it  be- 
longs on  this  bill  and  I  would  hope— I 
wrote  to  the  chairman  about  it.  I 
wrote  about  a  number  of  other  issues 
and.  if  necessary.  I  am  prepared  to  go 
forward  on  the  floor  in  connection 
with  those  amendments.  But  I  would 
hope  that  I  would  get  the  support  of 
the  Banking  Committee  instead  of  this 
idea.  no.  no  amendments.  What  is  so 
wonderful  about  that  concept— no 
amendments? 

I  remember  when  that  tax  reform 
bill  came  along.  Twelve-hundred-some- 
odd  pages,  and  I  remember  when  30- 
some-odd  Members  of  the  Senate 
signed  a  piece  of  paper  promising  they 
would  not  support  any  amendment.  I 
remember  when  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  said,  "We're  going 
to  take  no  amendment."  And  I  said 
that  is  not  the  way  it  is  going  to  be, 
and  we  did  change  and  the  members  of 
that  same  Finance  Committee  who 
said  no  amendments  wound  up  agree- 
ing to  take  amendments. 

I  am  here  this  afternoon  saying.  I  do 
not  like  your  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
good  bill,  but  I  have  also  said  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  filibuster,  but  I  intend  to 
have  consideration  with  respect  to  im- 
provements in  the  bill.  I  intend  to 
have  consideration  with  respect  to 
consumer  amendments,  and  I  intend 
to  use  as  much  time  as  necessary  in 
order  to  let  the  people  of  this  country 
know  what  a  bad  bill  I  consider  this  to 
be. 

Now.  having  said  that.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr  GARN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
there  is  no  one  who  has  worked  harder 
for  consumer  issues  over  the  years.  I 
certainly  will  stipulate  and  agree  to 
that.  And  this  Senator  was  willing  to 
accept  as  part  of  the  regulatory  pack- 
age the  consumer  provisions  that  were 
in  S.  1886  and  so  was  Senator  Prox- 
mlre. We  were  not  able  to  clear  that. 

My  only  point  is  we  were  willing  to 
give  the  Senator  those  consumer  pro- 
visions that  were  In  S.  1886.  I  felt  that 
even  though  the  Senator  lost,  and  I 
am  sorry  the  Senator  lost  on  that  part, 
these  regulatory  changes  should  have 
gone  through  and  I  think  they  would 
have  been  very  helpful. 


I  am  going  to  answer  one  more  ques- 
tion that  the  Senator  talked  about: 
why  do  this  by  tomorrow?  With  me  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  getting  out  on 
recess.  Passover  or  anything  else.  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  why.  Because  with 
this  complex  a  bill  I  do  not  want  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  lobbied 
during  a  week  of  recess.  There  are  so 
many  people  out  there.  The  purpose 
of  all  of  the  lobbying  is  to  weaken  this 
bill:  to  stretch  out  good  will,  to  change 
the  date  of  the  capital  requirement,  it 
is  to  weaken  the  qualified  thrift  lender 
test  which  this  bill  tightens.  I  will 
guarantee  you  that  they  are  out  there 
in  the  halls;  they  are  out  there  across 
the  country;  they  will  be  in  our  home 
districts  and  our  home  States  while  we 
are  there.  So  I  do  not  care  about  the 
recess. 

The  Senator  is  right  in  that  we 
cannot  pass  the  bill  into  law  until  the 
House  does  theirs.  But  I  will  guaran- 
tee the  Senator  this  will  be  a  better 
bill  if  it  is  passed  by  tomorrow  than  if 
we  go  home  for  a  week.  I  bet  there  will 
be  100  more  weakening  amendments 
that  appear  on  this  floor,  after  the 
lobbyists  have  had  another  week.  The 
special  interest  groups  that  helped 
cause  this  problem  will  be  at  it  all  next 
week  because  they  think  the  bill  is  too 
tough.  I  do  not  want  it  weakened  one 
little  bit. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  guaran- 
tee my  friend  from  Utah  if  there  are 
any  weakening  amendments,  they  will 
not  get  adopted  because  I  will  hold  the 
floor  as  necessary.  This  is  a  bad 
enough  bill,  and  I  said  I  do  not  intend 
to  filibuster.  If  somebody  comes  with  a 
weakening  amendment,  you  have  got 
me  on  board. 

Mr.  GARN.  We  would  appreciate  the 
help  of  the  Senator  this  afternoon  and 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  my 
good  friend.  Howard  Metzenbaum.  I 
had  to  leave  Just  briefly  to  go  over  and 
cast  a  vote  in  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, so  I  was  away  for  a  very  short 
period  of  time.  But,  I  think  I  have 
heard  all  of  the  argximents  he  has 
made  today  and  variations  of  that  that 
he  has  related  in  other  settings  and  to 
me  personally.  I  want  to  say  also,  as 
he  did,  that  we  are,  indeed,  very  good 
friends.  We  have  sat  beside  one  an- 
other on  the  Senate  floor  for  many 
years.  I  recall  with  special  fondness 
the  fact  that  10  years  ago,  when  my 
wife,  Lori,  and  I  were  married  in  Reed 
City,  MI,  it  was  Howard  Metzenbatjm 
and  his  wife  Shirley  who  flew  up  in  a 
small  plane  through  very  bad  weather 
to  be  present  on  that  very  special  day 
for  us.  So.  our  bonds  are  very  deep 
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indeed.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  work  he  does, 
the  pBssion  with  which  he  takes  the 
floor  and  supports  issues,  whether  we 
always  happen  to  agree  or  not. 

That  said.  I  think  there  Is  much  he 
has  said  today  that  is,  in  a  sense,  a  re- 
counting of  what  we  know  about  the 
worst  of  this  problem.  It  is  all  public 
information.  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
recitation  of  the  stories  that  have  nm 
in  the  national  television  features  and 
national  magazines,  and  on  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers  across  the  coun- 
try. These  facts,  troubling  and  as  dis- 
tressing as  they  are,  are  troubling  to 
all  of  us.  I  can  tell  the  Senator  that 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  who  worked  through  this 
legislation  are  as  appalled  at  the  histo- 
ry of  this  problem,  the  excesses  that 
have  been  referred  to,  as  anyone  in 
the  Chamber. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  this  Sena- 
tor and  others  do  not  stand  second  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  In  terms  of 
their  outrage  at  many  things  that 
have  taken  place.  We  are  determined 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  We  are  determined 
to  protect  the  system  in  the  future  the 
way  it  was  not  sufficiently  protected 
in  the  past. 

The  Senator  did  in  fact  send  a  letter 
to  me  on  March  22,  which  I  have  in 
front  of  me,  where  he  raised  the 
issues,  some  of  which  he  has  talked 
about  today,  particularly  the  Govern- 
ment check  cashing  services,  the  life- 
line accounts  which  he  has  worked  for 
over  a  period  of  time  on  other  legisla- 
tion, as  he  has  just  indicated,  public 
disclosure,  and  also  repeal  of  the  spe- 
cial tax  provisions  and  raised  a  con- 
cern about  the  PSLIC  deals  that  were 
done  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

All  of  these  are  issues  that  we  have 
looked  at,  we  have  considered,  and 
about  which  we  have  talked  with  the 
Senator's  staff.  I  think  we  have  incor- 
porated in  our  bill  some  features  that 
deal  with  parts  of  what  the  Senator 
has  raised— not  precisely  all  of  them. 
There  were  some  we  felt  we  could  not 
treat  in  this  bill,  but  I  think  we  have 
listened  and  considered  those  points  of 
view. 

Now,  I  have  to  say,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, when  the  Senator  says  he  does 
not  have  a  plan,  I  do  not  particularly 
expect  that  he  would  have  a  plan  or 
that  any  individual  Senator  could  com- 
pose a  plan,  because  it  is  very  difficult 
to  do,  particularly  given  the  time  pres- 
sures that  all  of  us  feel  in  this  situa- 
tion where  the  losses  are  mounting.  I 
do  not  make  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
losses  are  moimting  day  by  day,  be- 
cause the  taxpayer  is  stuck  to  the 
extent  that  the  losses  get  larger  each 
day.  I  am  very  sensitive  to  wanting  to 
get  a  wise  and  prudent  package  in 
place  Just  as  quicldy  as  we  can  to  put  a 
stop  to  those  losses. 


If  I  can  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator     from     Ohio     just     for     a 

minute 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  rude. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  understand,  but  on 
this  point,  I  want  to  particularly  indi- 
cate to  him  that  the  administration's 
plan  has  been  public  for  8  weeks.  It  is 
no  surprise.  It  has  probably  been  as 
well  publicized  as  anything  the  admin- 
istration has  done.  It  has  been  on  the 
front  page  of  every  newspaper  in  the 
country;  it  was  the  lead  on  evening 
news.  I  think  there  have  been  few  fi- 
nancial stories  that  have  been  as  weU 
covered  in  terms  of  detail  and  place- 
ment in  the  news  and  newspapers  as 
this  has  been.  So,  the  plan  has  been 
out.  Our  reactions  to  it  as  a  committee 
have  been  out.  They  have  been  fully 
reported.  They  were  reported  each 
day,  as  we  have  come  down  the  last  8- 
week  period  of  time. 

So,  there  are  really  not  many  sur- 
prises contained,  I  would  say— and  I 
will  yield  when  I  finish— in  terms  of 
the  general  intentions  of  the  commit- 
tee to  try  to  work  with  this  legislative 
package  and  produce  something  that 
we  thought  was  sound,  working  off  the 
essential  elements  of  the  Bush  propos- 
al, but  making  some  changes,  some 
modifications,  and  some  strengthen- 
ing. 

But  the  Senator  from  Ohio  or  any 
other  Senator  was  free  to  testify,  if  he 
felt  the  work  was  on  the  wrong  track, 
that  the  administration's  bill  was 
wildly  excessive  or  that  what  was 
being  done  by  the  committee  was  way 
off  the  track.  He  could  have  developed 
a  plan  just  as  any  other  Senator  could 
develop  a  plan.  I  do  not  say  it  is  easy. 
It  is  not  easy.  This  is  not  the  plan  of  a 
single  Senator.  This  is  a  plan  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, and  it  is  significant  that  the 
committee  reported  the  bill  out  unani- 
mously. Not  that  it  represents,  as  the 
Senator  says,  the  view  of  any  individ- 
ual Senator,  because  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  legislative  process  that 
does  not  happen  any  more  than  it 
would  be  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  were  he  on  the  committee,  the 
chairman  or  otherwise. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  who  the 
members  of  the  committee  are,  be- 
cause I  am  very  proud  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  think  the  committee  has 
worked  very  hard  and  very  thought- 
fuUy.  They  have  produced  a  good  work 
product,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
seen  for  what  it  is.  Alan  Cranston 
serves  on  the  committee,  has  been 
very  active  in  the  work  as  have  all  the 
members,  Paul  Sarbanes,  Chris  Dodd, 
Alan  Dixon.  Jim  Sassix.  Terry  San- 
FORO.  a  former  Governor;  Richard 
Shelby.  Bob  Graham,  another  former 
Governor;  Tim  Wirth,  John  Kerry, 
Richard  Bryan,  a  new  Member  and 
another  former  Governor.  On  the  mi- 
nority side,  the  members  were  Jake 


Garn,  of  course,  who  is  here  and  has 
had  long  experience  in  this  area,  John 
Heinz  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
D'Amato,  Senator  Gramm  from  Texas. 
Senator  Bond  from  Missouri,  another 
former  Governor;  Senator  Mack,  Sen- 
ator Roth,  a  former  House  Member, 
and  Member  here  now  for  many  years. 
Senator  Kassebaum,  and  Senator 
Pressler. 

Now.  I  can  tell  the  Senator,  he  may 
have  a  better  idea  and,  if  he  does,  I  am 
interested  in  it  in  part  or  in  whole.  But 
when  he  takes  on  the  whole  bill— and 
that  is  a  large  part  of  what  I  have 
heard  today,  is  that  the  whole  bill  is 
defective— I  would  be  very  interested 
in  looldng  at  a  package  that  is  some- 
how materially  different  and  better.  I 
am  open  to  that,  because  we  did  not 
start  with  a  fixed  view,  and  we  did  ask 
financial  experts. 

The  Senator  mentioned  Paul 
Volcker.  We  had  Paul  Volcker  in  for 
an  entire  day.  We  spent  probably  3 
hours  in  extensive  cross-examination 
with  Paul  Volcker  and  we  incorporat- 
ed his  suggestions  insofar  as  I  can 
recollect  standing  here  today  from 
what  he  said  about  this  bill.  We  heard 
from  a  number  of  other  experts.  We 
had  coimtless  people  come  in  and  ask 
to  be  heard  outside  the  committee 
hearing  process. 

We  had  a  number  of  witnesses  who 
asked  to  submit  testimony.  All  of 
those  invited  to  do  so  are  included  in 
the  committee  record.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  we  produced  a  perfect  bill. 
When  I  took  the  floor  yesterday,  I  in- 
dicated that  I  was  not  prepared  to 
make  that  it  was  a  perfect  bill  or  even 
that  it  would  necessarily  work  in  pre- 
cisely the  manner  that  we  would  like 
to  see  it  work,  because  we  cannot  know 
that  on  a  matter  of  this  complexity.  It 
is  just  beyond  the  range  of  our  certain 
knowledge  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

But  I  also  indicated  that  we  intend- 
ed in  this  committee  to  be  far  more  ag- 
gressive in  our  oversight  than  this 
committee  has  been  in  the  past.  I  am 
frank  to  say  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  record  of  the  Congress  in  that  par- 
ticular area.  We  cannot  do  anything 
about  that  now.  We  can  only  go  for- 
ward from  this  point. 

So  it  is  my  intention  to  make  very 
sure  that  this  bill  or  whatever  close 
variation  of  it  becomes  law  is  moni- 
tored very,  very  carefully  to  see  that 
the  provisions  that  are  designed  to 
have  a  certain  effect  will  indeed  have 
that  effect.  If  they  turn  out  to  require 
modification  or  strengthening  or  any 
other  change  as  we  go  down  the  track, 
I  Intend  to  Insist  that  those  things  be 
done,  and  I  will  be  back  here  on  the 
floor,  because  that,  to  me.  Is  a  critical 
part  of  this  job.  It  Is  not  Just  enacting 
the  bill,  but,  in  effect,  following 
through  to  see  if  it  is  implemented. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  a  little  awkward  to 
stand  up  and  tell  the  Senator  this  is  a 
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good  bill,  when  I  have  had  a  hand  In 
drafting  it.  Let  me  give  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  a  little  bit  of  the  outside 
comment  that  we  have  received  by 
people  like  himself,  who  are  lawyers, 
serious,  and  taking  a  searching  look  at 
it  with  a  lot  of  work  on  it. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  the  Washing- 
ton Post  in  a  major  editorial  Just  a  few 
days  ago  commented  that  there  was  a 
different  mood  prevailing  in  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  contrast- 
ed to  the  House  in  that  instance.  But 
Its  comment  was  that  the  committee's 
bill  was  tough,  sharp  and  fair.  I  like 
that  comment.  I  think  it  was  an  accu- 
rate comment,  and  I  think  it  generally 
reflects  opinion  that  we  have  heard 
from  other  outside  experts.  It  does  not 
mean  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  to 
agree  with  that.  But  I  assert  to  many, 
when  he  asks  about  whether  there  are 
persons  whom  we  might  have  talked  to 
or  who  might  have  made  suggestions. 
that  an  enormous  range  of  opinion  of 
precisely  that  kind  has  been  heard, 
and  their  views  have  been  reflected  in 
thlsbill^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Was  not  that 
Washington  Post  editorial,  the  entire 
thrust  of  that  editorial,  complimenta- 
ry to  the  Senator  for  insisting  that 
this  bill  go  on  budget  rather  than  off 
budget  and  said  that  Senator  Rieglc  is 
right,  and  is  that  not  the  very  point, 
that  the  committee  did  not  take  the 
position? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  no.  it  is  not.  He  was  kind  to 
mention  that  other  editorial. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  There  is  a  sep- 
arate editorial. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  There  are  two  edito- 
rials. I  appreciate  the  Senator  drawing 
attention  to  the  first.  They  did  in  fact 
support  the  funding  plan  but  there 
was  a  second  and  separate  editorial  on 
April  13.  So  this  Just  ran  a  short  time 
ago.  But  the  fact  is  I  think  a  number 
of  people  who  have  the  same  intensity 
of  interest  and  concern  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has.  and  as  the  rest  of  us 
on  the  committee  have,  looked  at  our 
work  product  and  feel  it  measures  up 
very  well. 

I  am  open  to  an  alternative,  if  one 
can  be  found.  But  I  will  tell  the  Sena- 
tor this:  When  he  gets  into  the  heart 
of  this  issue,  there  are  really  two  sides 
to  it.  There  is  how  you  pay  for  the 
problem,  and  the  costs  are  inescap- 
able. As  the  Senator  from  Utah  says, 
this  money  is  going  to  replace  deposi- 
tors' money  that  has  been  misinvested 
and  lost.  That  is  where  the  money 
goes.  Make  no  mistake  about  that  side 
of  it.  So,  we  are  stuck  with  that. 

We  have  imposed  the  largest  burden 
on  the  savings  and  loan  industry  fi- 
nancially that  we  think  we  can  with- 
out causing  them  to  further  sink  be- 


neath the  waves.  So  we  have  tried  to 
minimize  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

But  on  the  other  side,  there  are  the 
reforms,  the  changes  in  the  structure, 
splitting  off  the  insurance  system,  cre- 
ating more  independence  in  the 
system,  at  various  levels,  providing 
other  kinds  of  safeguards,  increasing 
the  capital  standards,  requiring  that 
there  be  an  ability  for  the  regulators 
not  only  to  be  strengthened  in  terms 
of  who  they  are,  but  to  be  able  to  in- 
tervene and  to  be  able  to  intervene 
rapidly  and  make  things  change,  if 
things  are  not  being  done  right. 

There  are  many  things— precisely 
the  kind  of  things  we  have  done— and, 
by  the  way.  that  list  also  was  available 
10  days  ago.  We  put  a  summary  out.  It 
was  available.  I  know  it  was  available 
to  the  Senator's  staff  as  it  was  to  all 
Senators.  He  is  exactly  right.  We  did 
not  have  the  final  printed  text  of  the 
bill  in  the  form  that  he  sees  here  until 
late  on  Friday.  It  was  available.  I  am 
told,  to  his  people  on  Saturday. 

That  is  the  nature  of  the  squeeze 
that  we  have  been  in.  That  was  cer- 
tainly not  intentional,  not  something 
we  wanted,  but  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  the  functional  sununary  of  the  bill 
as  you  see  it  here  was  available  10  days 
ago.  and  the  Bush  bill  itself,  from 
which  we  worked,  was  available  8 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  not  the 
fact  the  Senator  considered  something 
like  43  amendments  within  that  last 
10-day  period? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes.  indeed,  we  did 
consider  that  many  printed  amend- 
ments in  the  committee  markup  proc- 
ess itself. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor appreciate  the  fact  that  in  a  bill  as 
complicated  as  this  any  one  amend- 
ment which  may  be  a  one-line  or  two- 
line  amendment  can  very  substantially 
change  the  thrust  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  So  to  expect 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  to  have 
studied  first  the  administration  bill, 
then  to  follow  the  hearings  day  by  day 
while  each  of  us  are  doing  his  or  her 
own  responsibility,  then  to  study  the 
bill  until  the  43  amendments  have 
been  brought  up  and  disposed  of.  I 
think  is  a  little  bit  unreasonable  for 
the  Senator  to  expect  anyone  to  be 
able  to. 

The  fact  is  a  final  product  which  we 
were  asking  for  Thursday  and  Friday 
we  did  not  get  until  10:30  on  Saturday 
morning.  I  am  not  blaming  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  I  am  only  asking 
him  not  to  blame  me  when  I  am  not 
willing  to  rush  forward,  bang,  bang, 
bang,  and  pass  this  bill  and  hold  that 
we  have  to  do  it  before  tomorrow 
night.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Let  me  Just  say  be- 
cause we  are  on  my  time  at  this  point, 
on  that  particular  issue  the  Senator 
from    Ohio    indicates    that    we    had 


amendments  brought  up  in  the  com- 
mittee. In  fact,  we  did.  I  would  say  for 
the  most  part  of  the  43  amendments, 
not  all  of  the  amendments  were  incor- 
porated into  the  bill;  some  were,  some 
were  not.  The  Senator  might  look  at 
them.  But  I  am  not  going  to  make  an 
assertion  to  him  that  is  incorrect.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is.  as  he  knows, 
there  we  21  of  us  on  that  committee, 
including  the  majority  whip  who  is  sit- 
ting here.  We  all  take  our  committee 
work  Just  as  seriously  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  Senator  is  diligent  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  in  his  other  ac- 
tivities, we  brought  the  same  measure 
of  diligence  to  our  work  and  I  am  able 
to  make  an  assertion  to  him  that  these 
amendments  did  not  substantially 
change  the  bill.  I  think  he  can  have 
some  faith  in  what  I  am  saying.  I  am 
not  saying  that  would  necessarily  be 
his  view.  But  the  major  issues  were 
settled  long  before  that,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  summarized  in  writing  and 
available  to  the  Senator  and  his  staff, 
as  it  was  to  all  Senators. 

So  I  think  it  misstates  the  issue  to 
some  extent  to  say  that  suddenly  he  or 
others  got  blindsided  on  last  Saturday, 
and  there  has  been  suddenly,  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  a  requirement  to 
absorb  everything  in  this  bill.  I  can 
tell  the  Senator  this:  Most  of  what  is 
in  here  has  been  on  the  front  page  of 
the  business  section  or  the  front  page 
of  national  newspapers  for  several 
days,  and  in  some  cases  several  weeks. 
So  it  is  generally  Itnown.  We  have  de- 
bated it.  We  have  talked  about  it.  I 
made  a  presentation  in  the  caucus  a 
week  ago.  A  lot  of  their  detail  was  dis- 
cussed then. 

So  I  think  in  fairness  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  this  whole  thing  Just 
sort  of  popped  out  of  nowhere  on  last 
Saturday  is  not  accurate. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  say  it 
popped  out  of  nowhere.  Let  me  ask  a 
question.  The  Senator  says  it  has  been 
on  the  front  page.  Would  he  be  good 
enough  to  recount  for  me  what  the 
original  estimate  was  for  the  cost  of 
this  bill  when  the  administration  sent 
it  up.  and  then  how  it  went  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds  to  the  point  where 
now  it  is  excess  of  $157  billion?  I  have 
some  recollection  it  was  substantially 
less  in  cost  than  this  figure.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, if  one  goes  back  over  the  period 
of  the  last  2  or  3  years  or  the  last  sev- 
eral months,  the  estimates  have 
changed  all  over  the  lot. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Always  up. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  They  have  gone  up. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  the  figures 
because  he  raised  that  question  earli- 
er, and  it  is  a  good  opportunity  for  us 
to  work  off  a  common  base  of  num- 
bers, because  the  figures  are  every  bit 
as  large  as  he  says.  They  are  Just  as 
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distasteful  to  me  to  have  to  acknowl- 
edge as  they  are  to  him.  In  fact.  If  you 
take  the  30-year  cost,  It  Is  actually 
higher  than  the  nxmibers  that  the 
Sensitor  was  quoting.  Let  me  give  you 
the  figures  so  they  will  be  in  the 
Record. 

Using  the  CBO  assumptions  about 
interest  rates  and  deposit  growth,  and 
CBO  budget  scoring,  the  3-year  cost 
looking  forward  is  some  $83  billion.  If 
we  take  the  10-year  cost,  the  10-year 
cost  is  estimated  to  be  $152  billion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  is  dollar  for 
dollar,  not  a  present  value  discounted 
figure.  And  the  30-year  cost  is  estimat- 
ed to  be  $239  billion.  I  mean,  that  is 
enough  to  knock  anybody  off  their 
feet,  because  these  are  extraordinary 
numbers.  The  Senator's  assertions 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  this  prob- 
lem are  exactly  right.  It  is  unprece- 
dented. It  is  an  enormous  problem. 

But  that  does  not  automatically  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
we  cannot  devise  a  sensible  adjustment 
to  the  financial  system,  a  series  of  re- 
forms to  the  system,  and  to  stabilize 
the  system  now.  Because,  if  the  Sena- 
tor is  aware,  there  have  been  enor- 
mous withdrawals  from  the  depository 
institutions  over  the  last  several 
months,  the  withdrawals  continuing  at 
the  present  time  partly  because  there 
is  uncertainty  as  to  when  this  program 
is  going  to  be  enacted  to  strengthen 
the  system  and  to  make  sure  that  ev- 
erybody can  feel  confident  about  leav- 
ing their  money  in  their  deposit  ac- 
count. 

There  is  an  enormous  degree  of  un- 
certainty, plus  losses  are  running,  be- 
cause right  now  the  tools  are  not  in 
place  to  aUow  the  liquidation  of  insol- 
vent institutions. 

So  they  are  continuing  to  remain 
open,  and  the  losses  are  mounting  and 
the  estimates  vary.  I  have  not  heard 
an  estimate,  by  the  way,  of  less  than 
$20  million  a  day. 

I  heard  the  Senator  say  earlier, 
"Well,  let's  take  more  time  if  time  is 
needed." 

If  I  was  convinced  that  more  time 
being  spent  would  be  a  productive  ex- 
ercise, I  would  ask  for  it  even  before 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

But  I  think  you  have  to  accept  the 
burden  as  well  when  we  know  the 
losses  are  mounting  each  day  and  are 
add-ons  to  what  has  already  been 
squandered.  To  take  time  just  for  the 
sake  of  taking  time,  when  we  know  the 
bill  is  increasing  and  Is  going  to  fall  di- 
rectly on  the  taxpayers,  I  do  not  view 
as  a  responsible  course  of  action. 

So  I  think  specific  amendments, 
whether  it  be  a  whole  plan  or  amend- 
ments that  address  parts  of  the  bill, 
may  be  made.  That  is  why  we  are 
here,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  them 
brought  up  at  any  time. 

I  hope,  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
pursue  it,  that  there  will  be  amend- 


ments. We  can  hear  them.  We  can 
debate  them. 

I  think  we,  by  the  way,  have  ad- 
dressed many  of  the  Issues  that  the 
Senator  has  raised.  He  talks  about  dis- 
crimination in  lending.  We  were  very 
sensitive  to  that  issue.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  right.  I  am  acutely  sensitive  to 
that  issue,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
see  discrimination  in  our  lending  pat- 
terns in  this  country,  whether  by  sav- 
ings and  loans,  banks,  or  anybody  else. 
And  I  intend  to  do  something  about  it. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  wel- 
come the  chance  to  be  the  Banking 
Committee  chaimmn. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  this  biU? 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  we  take  steps  in 
this  bill,  appropriate  steps  in  my  view. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  For  a  study? 
Mr.    RIEGLE.    No.   We    go   beyond 
study,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator. 

In  fact.  I  will  just  read  it  to  the  Sen- 
ator. We  go  beyond  study.  We  have 
laws  in  place  now,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  that  are  designed  to  try  to 
identify  whether  we  have  discrimina- 
tory lending  practices,  and  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  find  them,  they 
have  to  be  stopped. 

So.  if  the  Senator  looks  in  the  bill, 
on  page  542.  line  17.  section  1406.  he 
will  find  the  following: 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  E>evelopment,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations,  shall  each  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  containing— 

(1)  findings,  based  on  a  review  of  current- 
ly available  loan  acceptance  and  rejection 
sUtistlcs,  on  the  extent  of  discriminatory 
lending  practices  by  mortgage  lenders  sub- 
ject to  regulation  or  supervision  by  such 
agency;  and 

(2)  recommendations  for  appropriate 
measures  to  assure  nondiscriminatory  lend- 
ing practices. 

(b)  Scope  of  HUD  Report.— The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  ex- 
clude from  the  report  under  subsection  (a) 
any  data  pertaining  to  mortgage  lenders 
which  are  approved  mortgagees— 

Et  cetera,  some  standard  language 
there. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are 
using  this  bill  to  go  out  and  get  that 
issue  directly  into  hand,  not  only  with 
the  hard  data  from  everybody  who  is 
in  a  position  to  collect  that  data  and 
make  it  available  to  us.  but  together 
with  their  recommendations  for  any 
further  actions  that  are  needed,  and  I 
intend  to  act.  When  the  Senator 
comes  in  here 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Why  not  in- 
clude it  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  just  finish. 

When  the  Senator  comes  in  here 
asking  us  to  take  an  action— I  am  im- 
dertaking  to  take  an  action.  This  is  not 
the  central  focus.  I  might  say.  of  this 


legislation.  It  is  to  stop  the  disaster  in 
the  savings  and  loan  system. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No.  But  the 
Senator  is  bailing  out  the  savings  and 
loan  institutions. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  No.  First  of  all.  I  do 
not  accept  that  description,  if  I  may 
say  so. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
bailing  out  those  who  are  in  finan- 
cial  

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  depositors  of  the 
savings  and  loan  system. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
going  beyond  the  depositors.  He  is 
taking  those  who  have  investments  in 
it.  He  is  doing  more  than  that.  I  am 
not  willing  to  accept  it  is  the  deposi- 
tors only.  It  is  more. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  have  a  difference 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
now  talking  about  a  figure  beyond 
what  I  talked  about.  $239  biUion. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  the  30-year 
cost. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  30-year  cost. 
Now.  discrimination  in  America  is 
not  a  new  subject,  and  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  there  is  a  whole  rigmarole— 
this  fund  is  going  to  do  it  and  that  one 
is  going  to  look  at  it  and  that  one  is 
going  to  look  at  it.  and  then  they  are 
going  to  send  someone  up  here,  and 
nothing  is  going  to  happen  and  the 
savings  and  loans  are  still  going  to  dis- 
criminate. 

Why  does  the  Senator  not  put  it  in 
the  bill  and  say  any  savings  and  loan 
that  is  participant  in  the  PSLIC  or  the 
new  name  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
discriminate  and  if  so.  thus  and  thus 
happens? 

It  is  simple.  The  Senator  does  not 
need  to  make  it  complicated. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say, 
without  going  and  reciting  the  existing 
law,  but  I  am  happy  to  do  that  if  you 
want  to  pursue  this  today. 

I  do  not  think  they  are  free  to  do 
that  today.  I  think  the  discrimination 
today  is  illegal  and  improper,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  done.  I  think  they 
already  are  under  requirements  not  to 
do  that. 

Now,  the  Senator  can  ask  me,  by  the 
way,  as  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, and  it  could  be  anybody  standing 
here  as  the  chairman— I  have  been  the 
chairman  now  for  a  very  few  nimiber 
of  weeks— I  wotdd  like  to  get  all  of 
these  things  done  at  once,  and  it 
might  well  be  that  a  different  chair- 
man in  this  job  could  somehow  get  all 
these  jobs  done  at  the  same  time.  I 
have  not  found  that  to  be  a  practical 
course  of  action. 

But  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  the 
Senator,  when  the  Senator  sees  in  the 
bill  that  kind  of  language  that  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  point  that  he  is  raising, 
and  he  hears  also  from  the  chairman 
that  it  is  not  there  as  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent, it  is  there  as  a  matter  of  very 
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specific  purijose,  and  that  we  intend  to 
follow  through  on  it.  I  would  think 
that  would  have  some  value  and  some 
meaning. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  road  to 
hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  This  is  more  than  a 
good  intention.  I  may  say. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  I  would 
like  to  get  there  more  rapidly. 

Let  me  just  ask:  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  Washington  Post  editorial. 
And  the  Senator  said  there  were  as  all 
sorts  of  great  support  coming  out  for 
this  bill.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Consumers  Union  and  Con- 
sumer Federation  held  a  press  confer- 
ence yesterday  and  they  graced  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  bills  and 
gave  them  failing  grades  for  capital 
standards  and  other  provisions  in  the 
bill?  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Yes.  I  am.  and.  of 
course,  now  when  the  Senator  was 
citing  before  people  like  Felix  Roha- 
tyn  and  Paul  Volcker  and  others,  and 
so  forth.  I  think  the  Senator  now  is 
talking  about  a  different— important— 
but  a  different  vantage  point  in  terms 
of  the  consumers  groups. 

I  must  tell  the  Senator  this,  that  the 
consumers  groups  appeared  before  our 
committee.  We  were  very  interested  in 
their  input.  They  came  in,  a  number 
of  them,  and  testified  in  person,  and 
we  also  received  written  submissions 
from  others.  But  let  me  tell  the  Sena- 
tors what  we  put  in  the  bill  on  con- 
sumer provisions.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Senator  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  committee  report,  but  on  page  42 
It  summarizes  the  consumer  provisions 
and  the  taxpayer  protections,  and  I 
Just  want  to  read  them  into  the 
RxcoRD  because  the  proposed  bill  con- 
tains several  provisions  intended  to 
protect  and  promote  consumer  inter- 
ests in  the  home  mortgage  credit 
system.  Our  interests  run.  I  think,  pre- 
cisely along  the  same  line  in  that  di- 
rection. I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

But  point  No.  1,  under  the  heading 
"Consumer  Directors  of  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks"— 

As  described  above,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion requires  that,  in  making  appointments 
to  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks,  the  FHLBA  reserve  two 
positions  at  each  bank  for  representatives  of 
consumer  and  moderate  income  interests. 
The  Committee  believes  that  existing  public 
interest  directors  on  the  Banks'  boards  have 
not  adequately  represented  consumer  and 
moderate  income  interests.  The  Committee 
expects  this  legislation  to  rectify  that  defi- 
ciency. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  we  have  added  that  provi- 
sion. That  is  not  in  the  administration 
bilL  It  is  something  that  we  added, 
and  I  might  say  that  the  Senator's  em- 
phasis on  consumer  interests  in  his 
letter  to  me  helped  spark  our  interest 
In  that  area,  but  that  is  Just  one  part 
of  what  we  have  done. 


In  terms  of  asset  purchases  by  hous- 
ing authority  and  nonprofits: 

The  bill  enables  state  housing  finance  au- 
thorities and  non-profit  entitles  to  purchase 
residential  housing  assets  from  the  RTC. 
The  purchasers  under  this  title  are  required 
to  invest  net  income  attributable  to  the 
ownership  of  such  assets  in  the  financing, 
refinancing,  or  rehabilitation  of  low  and 
moderate  income  housing. 

The  Committee  intends  that  governmen- 
tal entities  as  well  as  non-profits  be  able  to 
purchase  residential  assets,  and  notes  the 
contributions  made  by  neighborhood-based 
and  national  non-profit  entities  to  providing 
assisted  housing  services. 

As  with  sales  of  commercial  real  estate 
assets,  the  Committee  intends  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  sale  of  residential 
assets  be  the  realization  of  maximum  pro- 
ceeds from  such  sales  to  offset  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  American  taxpayer  to 
insure  savings  deposits.  In  the  view  of  the 
Committee,  this  is  not  consistent  with  ena- 
bling state  housing  finance  agencies  and 
nonprofit  entities  to  pursue  opportunities 
presented  by  such  sales  to  increase  the 
availability  of  affordable  housing  to  Ameri- 
cans of  low  and  moderate  income. 

It  continues  on  with  the  "public  in- 
terest uses  of  RTC  assets."  Again,  this 
is  the  third  paragraph  up  from  the 
bottom  of  page  42. 

Then  the  report  on  loan  discrimina- 
tion, which  I  have  just  gone  through, 
which  is  very  specific  and  which  re- 
quires recommendations  and  which  we 
intend  to  act  on. 

Then,  finally,  affirmative  action. 
And  that  ought  to  be  mentioned. 

The  proposed  legislation  specifically  pro- 
vides that  Executive  Order  11478,  which 
prohibits  discrimination  and  requires  af- 
firmative action  in  employment,  applies  to 
the  agencies  and  federally  regulated  conx)- 
rations  covered  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

So,  I  would  just  say  to  the  Senator 
that  there  are  provisions  in  here  that  I 
think  address  fumdamental  areas  that 
one  might  call  consumer  issues  that 
relate  to  fairness,  relate  to  access,  and 
how  the  system  works. 

So  this  legislation  is  not  insensitive 
to  those  issues.  In  fact,  we  have  re- 
sponded to  them  directly  in  the  fash- 
ion that  I  have  just  indicated. 

Mr.  EXON.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt the  debate  that  is  going  on  now. 
Earlier  this  morning,  there  were  ap- 
peals going  out  for  Senators  to  offer 
amendments  and  I  am  here.  I  am  just 
wondering  about  how  long  would  the 
two  Senators  from  Nebraska  have  to 
wait  to  offer  a  noncontroversial 
amendment.  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  have  one  other  point 
I  wanted  to  raise  with  respect  to  the 
oversight  issue  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  raised,  because  this  is  a  par- 
ticularly important  issue  with  me.  I 
am  Intently  committed  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  are  going  to  have  over- 
sight in  the  future  that  cannot  fail  the 


way  the  regulatory  system,  I  think, 
failed  in  the  past.  So  there  is  a  long 
list  of  oversight  provisions  that  are  all 
through  this  bill,  because  I  have  insist- 
ed, along  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  that  they  be  in  there.  And 
they  are  in  there. 

I  will  just  read  the  headings  in  terms 
of  the  oversight  as  it  relates  to  the 
GAO  audits.  I  will  just  read  that  one 
particular  paragraph  now  because  it  is 
an  important  paragraph  and  may 
relate  to  other  issues  that  come  up. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
that  I  believe  we  may  be  close  to 
ending  this  conversation  and  I  am  very 
anxious  to  have  his  amendment 
brought  up. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  Just  want  to  say  in 
this  area,  under  OAO  audits,  that  the 
report  itself  reads: 

To  ensure  adequate  Congressional  over- 
sight over  all  aspects  of  this  legislation  and 
to  safeguard  the  expenditures  of  taxpayer 
funds,  the  OAO  is  given  comprehensive 
audit  and  access-to-records  authority  over 
all  agencies,  corporations,  organizations  and 
other  entities  which  perform  any  functions 
or  activities  under  this  legislation.  The  GAO 
is  given  such  authority  with  respect  to,  for 
example,  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
its  Oversight  Board,  the  Resolution  Fund- 
ing Corporation,  and  the  FSLIC  Resolution 
Fund. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  things  I 
am  going  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  because  I  want  to  make  one 
other  point. 

The  Senator  talks  about  deals  in  De- 
cember. The  Senator  and  I  spoke 
about  the  deals  in  December  at  the 
time  that  they  were  taking  place,  be- 
cause I  was  as  concerned  and  as  appre- 
hensive about  what  I  understood  to  be 
taking  place,  as  the  Senator  was.  So  I 
decided  that  I  would  act  at  that  time.  I 
acted  by  directing  several  written  in- 
quiries to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  about  some  of  the  pend- 
ing deals  that  we  were  reading  about 
in  the  newspapers  and  which  I  did  not 
like  the  sound  of  and  the  look  of,  and 
so  we  sought  to  get  details. 

We  were  given  a  response.  We  were 
told  that  we  could  not  be  given  those 
facts,  even  though  I  was,  in  a  sense, 
the  incoming  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  in  the  next  Congress.  We 
had  not  yet  fully  rolled  over  from  the 
old  Congress  to  the  new.  The  new 
Congress  had  not  been  sworn  in  as  yet. 

And  so  at  that  time,  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  did.  I  also  directed  an  in- 
quiry to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, indicating  at  that  time  that  I  was 
very  concerned  about  the  deals  that 
were  pending— this  is  prior  to  year- 
end— and  asked  that  he  consider  his 
ability  to  exercise  whatever  power  he 
might  have,  as  the  person  responsible 
for  guarding  the  cash  drawer  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  to  see 
what  might  t>e  done. 
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He  considered  it  and,  as  he  himself 
has  since  stated  in  public  settings,  he 
felt  that  he  did  not  have  the  power  to 
intervene  in  those  situations. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  situation 
being  left  that  way.  As  the  Senator,  I 
believe,  knows,  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber. I  wrote  a  letter,  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  I  wanted  them  to  know 
that  what  they  were  doing  was  going 
to  be  looked  at  in  the  full  light  of  day 
for  however  long  it  took  for  that  to  be 
done. 

So  I  sent  a  letter  at  that  time  to 
Charles  Bowsher,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  dated 
December  30,  in  which  I  asked  that 
every  deal,  every  deal  done  in  the 
month  of  December  of  1988,  be  exam- 
ined In  full  detail  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  that  he  go  back  and  re- 
construct those  deals,  find  out  if  there 
was  favoritism,  find  out  if  we  paid 
more  than  we  should  have,  and  so 
forth,  and  that  we  were  determined  to 
set  a  process  in  motion  where  every 
last  fact  would  be  put  on  the  table  in 
the  fuU  light  of  day  and  we  would 
know  exactly  what  happened. 

I  will  tell  you  that  they  are  still 
working  on  this,  because  some  of  these 
deals  were  so  complicated  that  the 
documentation  on  the  deal  would 
probably  stand  this  high  off  the  top  of 
this  desk,  just  in  terms  of  the  legal 
papers  required  to  finalize  these 
things.  So  they  are  not  simple  matters 
to  look  at. 

He  has  given  us  an  interim  report. 
He  reported  to  the  committee  formal- 
ly on  some  of  the  work  that  he  had 
done,  and  he  himself  was  very  dis- 
turbed about  many  of  the  deals.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio,  in  fact,  cited  some 
of  his  findings  in  his  earlier  comments. 
Those  were  findings  in  response  to  my 
letter  to  him  setting  this  inquiry  in 
motion  and  were  in  his  testimony 
before  our  committee  some  weeks  ago. 
But  they  are  still  working  on  this. 
and  it  may  take  further  weeks  or 
months  before  we  have  final  reports 
on  any  or  all  of  the  deals  that  were 
done  in  the  month  of  December. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Apropos  to 
that  subject,  the  Senator  has  some 
language  in  the  bill  about  restructur- 
ing of  certain  bills.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that,  as  a  lawyer— and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  up  against  any  lawyer  on 
this  issue— the  way  the  language  is 
written,  it  does  not  give  you  a  smidgen 
of  a  right  to  do  anything.  You  do  not 
have  any  right  whatsoever,  because  it 
says  you  cannot  restructure  them 
unless  it  is  provided  in  the  bill  that  re- 
structuring is  permitted. 

Now.  I  had  discussed  with  the  Sena- 
tor a  little  bit  ago  the  possibility  of  his 
considering  amending  that  section, 
and  we  have  some  language  that  we 
have  in  mind. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  like  to  see  it, 
suid  we  will  take  a  look  at  it.  But  let 


me  tell  the  Senator  something.  I  fully 
agree  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  a 
great  lawyer  and  can  go  up  against 
any  lawyer  around.  But  I  have  to  tell 
him  this:  We  now  have  some  good  law- 
yers on  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  we  are  very  sensitive  to  this 
issue  ourselves.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  not  the  only  one  that  cares 
about  that  problem.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  does  profoundly. 

But  let  me  tell  the  Senator  what 
steps  we  took. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  care  if 
you  get  the  best  lawyer  or  worst 
lawyer,  just  give  me  someone  who 
reads  English.  It  says  in  English  that 
you  cannot  open  them  unless  the 
agreement  says  you  can  open  them.  So 
it  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Well,  this  is  where  the 
legal  analysis  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  has  been  done  thus  far  may 
not  be  sufficient.  Let  me  explain  why. 

The  restructuring  of  the  deals,  that 
section  of  the  bill  is  found  on  page 
328,  lines  19  to  23.  And  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  has  read  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  tell  the  Sena- 
tor how  it  is  going  to  work  in  practice 
and  how  it  is  designed  to  work  in  prac- 
tice because  we  have  gone  through  a 
lot  of  these  deals.  The  bill  permits  the 
PSLIC  Resolution  Fund  or  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  to  buy  back 
assets  that  are  covered  by  an  open- 
ended  guarauitee  of  income  which  is 
known,  as  you  know,  as  a  yield  mainte- 
nance clause  or  agreement. 

The  yield  maintenance  clause  is 
what  I  objected  to.  and  what  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  objected  to.  It 
provides,  for  example,  a  tax-free 
return  of  up  to  250  basis  points  above 
the  average  cost  of  funds  for  a  Texas 
thrift. 

On  a  pretax  basis,  that  is  estimated 
to  be  roughly  an  18-percent  annual 
return;  that  is  an  awfully  rich  return. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
agree  with  me  and  find  that  objection- 
able. 

But  under  our  bill  the  FSLIC  Reso- 
lution Fund  or  the  RTC  can  exercise 
this  buyback  on  about  $20  billion  of 
the  assets,  and  that  would  save  the 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 

Furthermore,  when  the  RTC  puts  a 
thrift  on  notice  that  the  RTC  or 
FSLIC  Resolution  F\ind  intends  to  ex- 
ercise the  buyback  provision— and  this 
will  interest  the  Senator  because  of 
his  own  business  background— we  be- 
lieve that  the  thrift  itself  will  be  moti- 
vated to  renegotiate  other  items  of  the 
deal. 

Let  me  explain.  There  are  very  sub- 
stantial economic  incentives.  The 
power  of  being  able  to  come  in  and 
buy  out  these  yield  maintenance 
agreements  should  make  possible  the 
restructuring  of  the  economics  of 
these  deals. 


It  is  our  view  that  a  thrift  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  reinvest  any  substan- 
tial amount  of  money  and  get  any- 
thing close  to  the  guaranteed  18-per- 
cent annual  return  noted  earlier. 
Let  me  just  finish. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Why  is  the 
Senator  paying  them  18  percent? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  should  not  have 
been.  That  was  part  of  what  we  were 
objecting  to  at  the  time. 

But  let  me  just  finish  and  say  it  was 
our  view  and  the  view  of  the  lawyers 
that  worked  with  us  to  craft  this  pro- 
vision, that  this  gives  us  the  ability  to 
go  in  and  create  not  only  a  way  to  deal 
directly  with  the  yield  maintenance 
arrangements  that  many  of  us  find  ob- 
jectionable and  too  expensive  but  also, 
provides  the  leverage  to  force  a  re- 
negotiation of  the  whole  package. 

It  is  the  view  of  this  Senator,  rein- 
forced by  the  good  lawyers  that  we 
have  had  available  to  us,  that  most  of 
the  deals  that  are  out  there  will  not  be 
able  to  withstand  that  change.  And 
the  principals  involved  in  those  deals 
are  going  to  have  to  sit  down  with  the 
new  players  that  are  going  to  nm  the 
show  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
renegotiate,  in  the  view  of  this  Sena- 
tor, the  whole  package. 

That  is  another  way  of  getting  at 
the  whole  that  the  Senator  wishes  to 
get  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  respectfully 
say  at  this  point  that  the  Senator  is 
guilty  of  wishful  thinking. 

The  Senator's  lawyers  may  think 
that.  But  I  want  to  tell  the  Senator.  I 
put  time  in  with  the  lawyers  who  rep- 
resented these  buyers.  Those  lawyers 
used  teams,  they  were  experienced, 
they  were  out  of  the  field.  I  am  saying 
that  the  Senator  has  another  provi- 
sion about  having  the  right  to  restruc- 
ture and  it  is  that  provision— I  am  not 
sure  which  page  it  is  on  but  we  can 
find  it  easily  enough— where  the  Sena- 
tor says  we  have  the  right  to  restruc- 
ture and  then  say  "If  the  agreement 
says,  we  can  restructure." 

I  am  frank  to  say  the  Senator  might 
as  well  throw  the  paragraph  out  be- 
cause the  Senator  does  not  need  the 
paragraph.  If  the  agreement  provides 
that  we  can  restructure,  then  why  is  it 
needed  in  the  legislation? 

The  reason  to  put  it  in  the  legisla- 
tion is  because  the  Senator  is  going  to 
provide  for  restructuring  that  is  al- 
ready permitted. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  answer  to  that  is. 
that  our  intent  is  to  direct  them  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  differ- 
ence does  that  make? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world,  because  it  is  not 
something  they  can  think  about  and 
not  do.  It  is  something  they  are  direct- 
ed to  do. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  to  direct 
somebody  to  do  something?  If  I  repre- 
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sent  the  savings  and  loan,  I  am  going 
to  say  to  the  Senator  No  way,  it  is  not 
in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  In  most  cases  it  is  in 
the  agreement.  We  are  talking 
about 

Bftr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  like 
some  confirmation  of  that  representa- 
tion. I  would  like  some  confirmation  of 
that.  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  right. 

If  the  Senator  will  check  with  his 
staff?  My  staff  tells  me  it  is  not  in 
most  of  the  agreements. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  information  that 
we  have  on  that— and  I  want  to  put  it 
in  the  Record  now,  and  we  will  under- 
take to  confirm  it,  but  I  am  told  that  it 
Is  accurate — of  the  several  dozen  deals 
that  were  done,  approximately  two  do 
not  have  that  provision.  The  remain- 
ing deals  that  GAO  looked  at.  I  am 
told,  do  have  that  provision. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Those  are 
deals  that  are  limited  to  10  percent 
buyback  in  any  given  year;  is  that  not 
correct? 

We  have  not  been  able  to  read  all 
the  agreements.  We  know  we  did  read 
one 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator. Obviously,  there  are  differences 
as  to  what  in  fact  is  enabled  under  the 
bill  as  we  have  written  it.  And  we 
ought  to  let  our  respective  legal  teams 
talk  to  one  another  on  that  issue. 
Maybe  we  can  settle  it. 

If  we  cannot,  the  Senator,  who  is  an 
expert  at  offering  amendments  on  the 
floor,  knows  precisely  how  to  do  that. 
He  could  protwbly  do  that  right  now 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope.  That  may 
or  may  not  be  necessary.  I  invite  him 
to  do  it,  if  he  thinks  it  is  necessary. 

But  what  I  want  my  colleague  to  un- 
derstand is  that  this  Is  not  a  new  issue 
to  us.  It  is  not  an  issue  that  we  cared 
any  less  about  than  does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  This  is  one  we  have  been 
working  on  for  a  long  time  and  I  am 
determined,  just  as  the  Senator  is,  to 
set  that  issue  right.  We  think  we  have 
a  mechanism  to  do  it.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  disagree.  He  may 
think  it  needs  strengthening  and  this 
is  the  process  by  which  to  go  about 
trying  to  do  that. 

But  I  would  want  the  Senator  to  un- 
derstand that  our  view  Is  as  keen  as 
his  on  this,  in  wanting  to  bring  that 
problem  into  the  full  light  of  day  and 
find  a  practical  way  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  will  try  to 
come  up  with  some  ideas,  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  prepared  to  accept  them. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  Just  indicate,  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  may 
be  in  the  cloakroom,  because  he  has 
been  waiting  for  some  time  to  bring  up 
an  amendment  that  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  accept,  because  we  have 
worked  it  out. 

And  I  know  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  on  the  floor,  too. 


Having  Just  a  moment  ago  made 
that  commitment  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
honor  it,  and  I  think  it  can  be  done 
very  quickly,  if  he  is  present  at  this 
time. 

If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  indulge  me,  I  would  like  to  try  to 
accommodate  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
CoNRAO).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  legislation  ad- 
dressing the  savings  and  loan  crisis. 
Indeed,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  and  admiration  for  the 
work  and  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee,  my 
friend  Senator  Riegle.  in  crafting  this 
significant  bill. 

This  legislation  is  vitally  important. 
It  sends  a  signal  to  the  Nation  that  its 
savers'  deposits  are  safe  in  savings  and 
loans,  as  well  as  banks,  and  that  its  fi- 
nancial system  is  on  a  sound  footing. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  bailout  of 
the  savings  and  loan  industry.  Rather, 
it  is  a  rescue  of  depositors— a  guaran- 
tee of  continued  public  trvist  and  con- 
fidence in  the  foundation  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

But  Mr.  President,  this  is  unpleasant 
legislation.  It  is  the  culmination  of 
many,  many  diverse  occurrences- 
some  economic,  some  that  were  gov- 
ernmental, and  some  that  were  very 
human  in  nature. 

Most  of  all  this  problem  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  high  inflation  and 
interest  rates  that  beset  this  country 
at  the  end  of  the  last  decade.  Those 
economic  conditions— double  digit  in- 
flation and  a  prime  rate  of  over  20  per- 
cent— created  a  situation  in  which  the 
savings  and  loans  could  not  survive. 

S&L's  were  used  to  taking  in  depos- 
its at  5  percent  and  lending  them  out 
at  8  percent  period.  That  was  what 
they  had  done  for  40  years. 

Over  those  40  years  they  were  a  safe 
repository  for  the  Nation's  savers  and 
they  were  the  driving  force  in  housing 
finance. 

But  when  interest  rates  went 
through  the  roof  and  the  money 
market  funds  appeared  on  the  scene, 
the  S&Lfi  could  not  compete.  People 
took  their  money  out  of  S&Ls. 

Mr.  President,  in  talking  about  the 
S&L  crisis,  my  constituents  have  a 
typical  question:  Senator,  where  did 
the  money  go?  My  first  answer  always 
is:  It  followed  the  high  rates. 

The  response  of  government  to  the 
crisis,  unfortunately  and  unwittingly. 


also  contributed  to  the  problem.  First, 
we  deregulated  the  interest  rates  that 
the  S&L's  could  pay  on  their  deposits 
so  that  they  could  be  competitive  with 
the  money  funds.  That  seemed  to 
make  sense  and  it  was  good  for  con- 
sumers. 

Subsequently,  the  S&L's  had  money, 
but  they  had  to  pay  more  for  it  than 
they  were  earning  on  their  8  percent 
mortgages.  They  had  a  so-called  nega- 
tive spread  problem— they  were  paying 
out  more  than  they  were  taking  in. 

So  we  revisited  the  issue  and  decided 
that  the  S&L's  needed  to  be  deregulat- 
ed on  the  investment  side.  They 
needed  to  be  able  to  make  different  in- 
vestments, other  than  mortgages.  In- 
vestments that  they  could  make  more 
money  on. 

The  trouble  was  all  the  S&L's  knew 
how  to  do  was  make  mortgages.  Thus, 
the  new  powers  meant  more  losses. 
Quite  frankly,  deregulation,  particu- 
larly that  permitted  by  State  govern- 
ments, was  an  invitation  to  fast  buck 
artists  and  speculators  to  buy  S&L's. 

This  was  perhaps  the  biggest  mis- 
take. Mr.  President.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration in  all  its  zeal  to  lessen 
government's  role  in  the  economy  re- 
duced regulation  of  the  S&L's. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Reagan 
administration  pushed  for  broad  and 
expansive  new  powers  for  S&L's,  it  cut 
back  on  their  supervision  and  exami- 
nation. The  Reagan  administration  in- 
vited the  fox  into  the  chicken  coop 
and  closed  the  door. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the 
S&L  bailout  is  yet  another  example  of 
the  cost  of  cutting  back  on  govern- 
ment regulation.  It  is  one  area  were 
government  would  have  saved  money 
by  taking  a  more  active  role. 

Investigations  of  the  multitude  of 
S&L's  that  ran  into  trouble  indicate  a 
shocking  pattern  of  greed  and  lawless 
behavior  not  seen  since  the  bank  scan- 
dals of  the  late  1920's. 

And  it  angers  me  to  say  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  just  about  all  of  these 
people  are  still  walking  around.  The 
Justice  Department  has  been  very 
slow  in  pursuing  these  people  that 
were  so  quick  to  abuse  the  public 
trust. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  legislation 
this  is  all  going  to  change.  This  bill 
provides  the  money  to  back  deposits,  it 
greatly  strengthens  the  regulatory 
system  so  that  this  cannot  happen 
again,  and  it  provides  the  tools  to 
chase  the  fast  buck  operators  from  the 
S&L  business  to  the  jails. 

Besides  providing  the  necessary 
funds,  I  think  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  that  this  legislation  does  is 
impose  tough  new  capital  standards  on 
the  S&L's. 

Capital  basically  is  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  owner  of  a  savings  and 
loan  has  at  risk.  Obviously,  the  more 
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capital  he  has.  the  more  he  personally 
has  to  lose  from  a  risky  investment. 

Most  importantly,  capital  is  the 
buffer  between  risky  investments  and 
the  taxpayers.  An  S<ScL  can  afford  to 
take  some  hits  if  it  has  enough  capital. 
But  if  it  doesn't  have  enough  capital, 
the  losses  are  all  the  taxpayers'. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  the  tax- 
payers stand  behind  institutions  into 
which  private  investors  are  unwilling 
to  put  their  own  money? 

Another  important  and  sweeping 
provision  of  this  legislation  is  the  re- 
structuring of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  Under  the  bill,  the  regu- 
lator of  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
wUl  no  longer  be  an  independent 
agency.  Rather,  it  will  be  placed  under 
the  Treasury  Department  like  the  reg- 
ulator of  national  banks. 

For  too  long  the  bank  board  has 
been  too  beholden  to  the  S&L  indus- 
try that  it  is  supposed  to  be  regulat- 
ing. Incorporation  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  change  all  that. 

However,  the  regional  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  will  remain  independent. 
And  thereby  could  serve  as  an  impor- 
tant credit  source  for  housing. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  area  of  the 
bill  that  I  feel  is  deficient.  The  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Banks  are  a  quasi-gov- 
enunental  entity  with  an  enormous 
capital  base  and  the  ability  to  borrow 
massive    sums    at    preferred    interest 

Yet.  a  1988  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
coimtlng  Office  could  not  identify  any 
significant  way  in  which  this  massive 
funding  system  was  serving  housing 
credit  needs.  Indeed,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  do  lend  money  to 
S&L's  to  fund  any  kind  of  investment 
or  lending  activity. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  as  an 
independent  financing  system,  then 
they  should  be  helping  the  Nation 
meet  its  burgeoning  housing  problem. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  need  to 
maintain  the  S&L's  as  a  source  for 
housing  finance.  Yet  the  trend  is 
clearly  that  S&L's  are  playing  less  and 
less  of  a  role. 

Ten  years  ago  S&L's  held  in  their 
portfolios  44.6  percent  of  all  the  Na- 
tion's residential  mortgages.  Today 
they  hold  only  26  percent.  Ten  years 
ago  S&L's  originated  53  percent  of  all 
mortgages.  Today  they  originate  38 
percent. 

Indeed,  in  my  home  State  of  Tennes- 
see, S&L's  are  originating  less  than  a 
third  of  all  mortgages.  Banks  and 
mortgage  bankers  are  serving  the 
major  portion  of  the  need. 

So  If  the  S&L's  are  to  maintain  the 
privilege  of  having  this  preferred  gov- 
ernmental source  of  credit— the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Banks— then  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Banks  should  assist 
housing  directly. 


We  have  before  us  a  massive  bailout. 
Over  $100  billion  will  be  spent  to 
rescue  depositors. 

Much  of  this  Is  cloaked  In  the 
mantle  of  housing.  Yet  when  you 
pierce  the  veil,  there  is  precious  little 
In  this  bill  that  will  arrest  the  Nation's 
growing  housing  crisis. 

I  believe  that  a  reorientation  of  the 
Federal  Home  Losm  Banks  is  one  way 
that  something  positive  can  come 
from  this  legislation,  Mr.  President.  I 
Intend  to  continue  to  work  on  this 
aspect  of  the  bill  as  we  prepare  for 
conference. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
address  the  budget  Issues  posed  by 
this  legislation.  As  chairman  of  the 
budget  committee,  I  find  the  budget 
treatment  chosen  by  the  administra- 
tion for  its  S&L's  rescue  problematic.  I 
have  pointed  this  out  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. 

Yet,  for  their  own  reasons— and  I  do 
respect  their  reasons— the  administra- 
tion has  chosen  to  maintain  the  off- 
budget  treatment  of  its  financing 
package. 

The  administration  argues  that  this 
is  an  Industry  financed  bailout.  And 
that  this  Justifies  not  including  the  fi- 
nancing In  the  Federal  budget. 

As  part  of  the  budget  summit  negoti- 
ations, my  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Chairman  Panetta, 
and  I  attempted  to  alter  the  budget 
treatment  to  one  that  we  considered 
up  front,  more  honest,  and  potentially 
cheaper.  We  were  unsuccessful. 

The  Banking  Committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  came  up  with  a  plan  that 
had  some  elements  on-budget,  some 
off-budget,  but  involved  blowing  up 
the  deficit  to  an  historic  level  In  1989. 

In  the  Banking  Committee,  with  sin- 
cere respect  for  my  colleagues  who 
were  advancing  this  proposal,  I  chose 
not  to  support  It.  I  found  the  Idea  of 
back  door  spending  by  adding  $50  bil- 
lion to  this  year's  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit offensive  to  budget  principles  and 
worrisome. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
sending  the  deficit  well  over  the  $200 
billion  mark  this  year  for  this  bailout 
could  raise  concerns  internationally 
and  at  home  about  our  commitment  to 
deficit  reduction. 

As  the  Treasury  Secretary  points 
out.  It  will  only  require  a  2-basls-polnt 
(two  one-hundredths  of  1  percent)  In- 
crease In  Interest  rates,  for  the  pur- 
ported savings  from  the  so-called  on- 
budget  plan  to  be  wiped  out. 

Most  Importantly,  at  the  rate  the 
FSLIC  is  losing  money,  we  are  using 
up  the  purported  annual  savings  from 
the  on-budget  plan  every  5  days.  I 
repeat:  every  5  days. 

Mr.  President,  from  a  budget  and  a 
taxpayer  perspective,  this  absolutely  is 
not  worth  a  partisan  wrangle,  particu- 
larly when  the  savings  ventured  to  be 
gained  are  so  Illusory. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  launch  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  expensive  rescue 
missions  In  our  Nation's  history.  Over 
the  last  decade,  our  country's  savings 
and  loan  Industry  has  been  ravaged  by 
harsh  economic  forces,  plundered  by 
criminals,  and  crippled  by  Isix  regula- 
tion and  supervision.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  the  thrift  institutions  in  my 
State  of  Pennsylvaina  have  acted  hon- 
estly and  prudently.  They  have  weath- 
ered these  adversities.  Pennsylvania's 
savings  and  loans  are  healthy.  Howev- 
er, other  States,  particularly  in  the 
Southwest,  are  strewn  with  hundreds 
of  dead  and  dying  financial  Institu- 
tions that  continue  to  hemorrhage 
millions  of  dollars  of  federally  insured 
deposits. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  to  bury  the 
dead,  to  heal  the  wounded,  to  protect 
the  healthy  and  to  rescue  the  millions 
of  depositors  whose  savings  are  backed 
by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

From  the  start  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, Mr.  President,  both  the  Bush 
administration  and  the  Congress  have 
worked  tirelessly  and  continuously  In 
an  effort  to  forge  a  solution  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  crisis.  Within  just  a  few 
weeks  of  taking  office.  President  Bush 
outlined  a  comprehensive  plan  to  fund 
this  rescue  effort  and  to  reform  the 
savings  and  loan  Industry,  as  well  as 
our  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  System. 

The  Senate  Banking  Comm^ittee, 
under  the  leadership  of  our  new  chair- 
man. Senator  Riegle  of  Michigan,  In  a 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  set  out  on  an 
ambitious  and  rigorous  course  of  hear- 
ings to  explore  every  facet  of  this 
problem.  My  colleagues  and  I  on  the 
Banking  Committee  built  upon  the 
work  of  the  President  and  the  chair- 
man to  develop  the  legislative  blue- 
print now  before  us  that  we  believe 
most  effectively  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  past  and  provides  the  po- 
tential for  a  much  better  future. 

The  Financial  Institutions  Reform, 
Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1989  has  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  It  has 
my  support  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee because  it  accomplishes  four 
critical  goals. 

First  and  foremost.  Congress  will 
live  up  to  Its  pledge  to  place  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
behind  federally  Insured  deposits.  Two 
years  ago,  I  sponsored,  and  this  body 
supported,  an  amendment  to  the  Com- 
petitive Equality  Banking  Act  that  as- 
sured Americains  that  Congress  would 
keep  its  promise  to  protect  federally 
Insured  deposits.  That  legislation  was 
passed  unanimously  by  this  body. 
Since  that  time,  no  depositor  has  ever 
lost  a  single  cent  and,  under  this  bill, 
no  depositor  will  ever  lose  a  single  cent 
placed  in  an  Insured  aocoimt. 
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The  stability  of  our  financial  system 
depends  on  the  confidence  of  those 
who  entrust  their  savings  to  the  safety 
of  insured  deposits.  It  is  my  view  that 
Americans  must  never  be  forced  to 
place  their  money  in  a  mattress  in 
order  to  get  a  good  nighfs  sleep. 

Second,  this  biU  will  help  to  restore 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  to 
health.  The  savings  and  loan  Industry 
and  the  taxpayer  will  provide  $126  bil- 
lion over  the  next  10  years  to  close  the 
brain-dead  institutions  that  must 
gamble  with  insured  deposits  to  sur- 
vive and  which  cheat  the  rest  of  the 
Industry  by  bidding  up  the  cost  of  de- 
posits. This  bill  also  prescribes  a  tough 
rehabilitation  plan  for  the  remainder 
of  the  industry  that  includes  higher 
capital  standards,  tough  restrictions 
on  risky  activities  and  constant  auid 
thorough  examinations. 

Third,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  will  be  given  the 
weapons  it  needs  to  protect  t>oth  de- 
positors and  taxpayers  from  any  loss. 
While  deposit  insurance  is  surely  good 
public  policy,  it  is  also  an  insurance 
policy.  Congress,  therefore,  must  give 
our  deposit  insurance  agency  the  flexi- 
bility to  change  premiums  when  eco- 
nomic conditions  or  other  risks 
change.  Placing  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  SUtes  behind  in- 
surance deposits  was  intended  to  keep 
healthy  insurance  institutions  open. 
However,  we  must  make  certain  that 
the  Industry's  premiums,  not  taxpay- 
ers' funds,  are  used  when  sick  institu- 
tions get  closed. 

Fourth  and  finally,  this  bill  will 
strengthen  our  civil  and  criminal  laws 
to  crack  down  hard  on  those  who  treat 
an  insxired  institution  like  a  personal 
piggybank.  The  enforcement  provi- 
sions contained  in  this  bill  will  give 
our  law  enforcement  authorities  new. 
tougher  laws  to  put  those  engaged  in 
fraud  behind  bars.  This  bill  also  con- 
tains measures  that  I  sponsored  to  fa- 
ciliUte  efforts  by  the  FDIC,  with  the 
aid  of  the  legal  profession,  to  go  after 
and  to  get  back  every  possible  dollar 
taken  by  those  responsible  for  the  mis- 
management of  failed  savings  and 
loans.  The  taxpayers  should  not  be 
asked  to  pay  unless  those  responsible 
for  these  horrendous  losses  are  also 
made  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
regulators  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  We 
need  to  act  promptly  to  stem  further 
losses  by  cleaning  up  the  insolvent 
thrifts  in  the  Southwest;  to  act  fairly 
in  distributing  the  cost  of  this  $100  bil- 
lion fix  to  this  crisis  by  balancing  the 
industry's  financial  burden  against  the 
need  to  keep  its  financial  future 
secure;  to  act  responsibly  to  minimize 
costs  through  intelligent  asset  man- 
agement and  by  using  every  weapon  at 
our  disposal  to  recover  stolen  moneys; 
and  to  act  wisely  to  enact  reforms 
needed  to  prevent  this  kind  of  crisis 
from  ever  happening  again. 


Mr.  President,  we  will  know  that  we 
have  turned  the  comer  on  this  crisis 
when  the  public's  confidence  in  the 
deposit  insurance  system  has  been  re- 
stored; when  the  criminals  who  caused 
these  losses  are  in  jail  and  the  money 
taken  has  been  repaid;  and  when  the 
entire  thrift  industry  is  back  at  work 
doing  what  it  does  best— making  the 
dream  of  home  ownership  a  reality  for 
millions  of  Americans. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  on  this  bill 
and  the  amendments  thereto  that  our 
colleagues  will  help  put  an  end  to  this 
crisis  by  supporting  S.  774. 

I  say  that  because  I  believe  millions 
of  depositors  are  looking  to  Congress 
to  keep  its  pledge  of  full  faith  and 
credit.  We  cannot,  and  will  not,  break 
this  long-standing  and  very  important 
promise. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  earlier  that  the 
Banking  Committee  did  an  extremely 
fine  and  commendable  job  on  this  leg- 
islation. But  I  believe  there  is  one  area 
where  some  improvement  still  could  be 
made,  and  that  is  in  strengthening  the 
portion  of  this  bill  that  expands  the 
Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Or- 
ganizations Act— we  know  it  as  RICO. 
On  my  view  RICO  should  include  all 
the  crimes  that  are  now  on  the  books 
to  fight  fraud  against  financial  institu- 
tions and  the  Federsil  deposit  insur- 
ance system.  RICO,  as  most  of  our  col- 
leagues know,  provides  broad  criminal 
and  civil  authority  to  combat  and 
prosecute  those  who  engage  in  the 
pattern  of  racketeering  activity.  RICO 
sets  out  a  list  of  those  crimes  that, 
when  repeatedly  violated,  constitute 
racketeering  activity. 

The  amendment  that  I  will  send  to 
the  desk  will  enlarge  the  list  of  bank 
fraud  crimes  covered  under  RICO.  I 
stress  that  they  are  existing  crimes. 
They  are  on  the  books  today.  Those 
crimes  would  include  all  10  Federal 
laws  which  involve  fraud  against  fi- 
nancial institutions  or  the  FDIC. 

The  amendment  does  not  create  any 
new  Federal  crimes.  It  simply  makes 
existing  Federal  criminal  laws  relating 
to  bank  fraud  subject  to  the  tougher 
civil  and  criminal  provisions  contained 
in  RICO.  At  the  present  time,  our  bill 
contains  3  of  the  10  Federal  criminal 
provisions  that  I  refer  to.  It  contains 
18  U.S.C.  656,  657,  and  1344,  but  it 
does  not  incorporate  seven  other  stat- 
utes; namely,  18  U.S.C.  215,  1004,  1005, 
1006,  1007.  1008.  and  1014. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  those  stat- 
utes be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Financial  iNSTrnmoNs  Rackktkkring 

Entorcemznt  Act 

explanation  op  thk  amknsmknt 

This  amendment  expands  the  Racketeer 
Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organizations  Act 
(RICO)  to  include  crimes  against  financial 


institutions  and  the  federal  deposit  insur- 
ance system.  RICO  provides  broad  criminal 
and  civil  authority  to  combat  and  prosecute 
those  who  engage  in  a  pattern  of  racketeer- 
ing activity.  RICO  sets  out  a  list  of  those 
crimes  that,  when  repeatedly  violated,  con- 
stitute racketeering  activity. 

This  amendment  would  enlarge  the  list  of 
crimes  covered  under  RICO  to  Include  fraud 
against  financial  institutions  and  the  feder- 
al deposit  insurance  system.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  create  any  new  federal 
crimes.  It  simply  makes  existing  federal 
criminal  laws  relating  to  bank  fraud  subject 
to  the  tougher  civil  and  criminal  provisions 
contained  in  RICO. 

The  following  ten  federal  criminal  provi- 
sions would  be  added  to  the  present  list  of 
crimes  under  RICO. 

(1)  Giving  or  soliciting  a  bribe  to  obtain  a 
loan  from  a  federally  insured  institution  (18 
U.S.C.  215); 

(2)  Theft,  embezzlement,  or  misapplica- 
tion of  funds  by  a  bank  officer  or  employee 
(18U.S.C.  656); 

(3)  Theft,  embezzlement,  or  misapplica- 
tion of  funds  by  a  savings  and  loan  or  credit 
union  officer  or  employee  (18  U.S.C.  657); 

(4)  False  certification  of  checks  by  a  bank 
officer  or  employee  (18  U.S.C.  1004); 

(5)  False  entries,  reports  or  statements  by 
a  bank  officer  or  employee  with  intent  to 
defraud  a  bank  or  deceive  a  bank  regulator 
(18U.S.C.  1005); 

(6)  False  entries,  reports  or  statements  by 
savings  and  loan  or  credit  union  officer  or 
employee  with  intent  to  defraud  a  savings 
and  loan  or  credit  union  or  deceive  a  savings 
and  loan  or  credit  union  regnlator  ( 18  U.S.C. 
1006); 

(7)  False  statements  to  defraud  the  FDIC 
(18  U.S.C.  1007): 

(8)  False  statements  to  defraud  the  FSLIC 
(18U.S.C.  1008); 

(9)  False  statements  or  reports  to  defraud 
a  federally  insured  institution  (18  U.S.C. 
1014):  and 

(10)  Any  scheme  or  artifice  to  defraud  a 
federally  chartered  or  federally  insured  in- 
stitution (18  U.S.C.  1344). 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  reaUy  quite  a  simple  amendment.  I 
offer  it  simply  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  RICO'S  weapon  to  combat  the 
kind  of  fraud  that  has  occurred  to 
make  sure  it  does  not  occur  again  in 
the  future  and  to  ensure  that  taxpay- 
ers can  go  to  bed  with  the  recognition 
that  the  crime  wave  that  has  swept 
through  our  financial  institutions  will 
be  stopped  and,  to  the  extent  it  has 
taken  place,  will  be  fully  prosecuted 
with  the  strongest  possible  provisions 
of  law.  It  is  my  view  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  strengthen  our  laws  to  help 
put  an  end  to  bank  fraud. 

amendment  no.  5 1 
(Purpose:  To  amend  RICO  to  include  addi- 
tional predicate  offenses  relating  to  bank 
and  financial  fraud) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  I  ask 
the  managers  if  they  can  support  it  as 
well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Hkinz]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
51. 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  502,  line  8,  strike  "and". 

On  page  502,  line  10,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon. 

On  page  502,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following: 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "Section  201  (relat- 
ing to  bribery),"  the  following:  "section  215 
(relating  to  receipt  of  commissions  or  gifts 
for  approving  loans),";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  aifter  "section  894  (relat- 
ing to  extortionate  credit  transactions),"  the 
foUowlng:  "sections  1004,  1005,  1006,  1007, 
and  1014  (relating  to  fraud  and  false  state- 
ments),". 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say.  first  of  all,  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  hard  work  and  the  splendid  contri- 
bution that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  made  and  all  of  the  effort 
leading  up  to  crafting  this  bill— the 
hearings,  and  the  meetings  we  have 
held.  He  has  been  an  essential  part  of 
the  work,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  time  and  the  effort  and  the 
thought  that  he  has  contributed  to 
this  joint  effort. 

This  is  a  good  amendment.  We  were 
concerned  for  a  while  that  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  might  have  a  problem 
with  it.  We  are  told  they  do  not  have  a 
problem  with  it.  So.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  have  spoken 
to  Senator  Garn  and  that  is  his  view. 

So,  on  the  strength  of  that,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  51)  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
consider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Ribgle,  and  the 
ranking  member.  Senator  Garn,  for 
their  excellent  job  on  this  bill.  I  cer- 
tainly do  appreciate  their  support  and 
acceptance  of  this  amendment.  I  do 
think  it  helps  the  bill.  As  the  Attorney 
General  testified,  some  25  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  savings  and  loan  failures 
were  due  to  fraud  and  insider  abuse.  I 
thank  the  committee  for  their  support 
of  this  amendment  which  wiD  materi- 
ally toughen  our  determination  to  put 
all  of  those  who  would  defraud  these 
institutions  and  the  taxpayers  where 
they  belong— in  jail. 


AMENDMENT  52 

(Purpose:  To  make  the  financing  provisions 
on  budget,  and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  52. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  351,  line  20,  strike  the  semicolon 
and  "or"  and  insert  a  period. 

On  page  351,  beglnr^g  with  line  21,  strike 
all  through  line  22. 

On  page  364,  line  8,  after  the  period, 
insert  the  following:  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  purchase  any  obligation 
issued  by  the  Funding  Corporation  under 
this  paragraph,  and  for  such  purpose,  is  au- 
thorized to  use  the  proceeds  of  obligations 
issued  under  chapter  31  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code." 

On  page  367,  line  15,  strike  "or". 

On  page  367,  line  18,  strike  the  end  period 
and  insert ";  or". 

On  page  367,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  purchase  direct  obligations  of  the 
United  States." 

Beginning  with  page  367,  line  19,  strike  all 
through  page  369,  line  21. 

On  page  371,  line  25,  strike  "Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (f)(7)(B),  the"  and 
insert  "The". 

Beginning  with  page  375,  line  22,  strike  all 
through  page  376,  line  9.  and  redesignate 
paragraph  (5)  on  page  376  as  paragraph  (4). 

On  page  381,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  sections: 

SEC.  5««.  BUDGETARY  TREATMENT. 

For  the  purposes  of  section  202  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Reaffirmation  Act  of  1987,  to  the 
extent  that  this  subtitle  has  the  effect  of 
transferring  an  outlay  of  the  United  States 
from  one  fiscal  year  to  an  adjacent  fiscal 
year,  such  transfer  is  a  necessary  (but  sec- 
ondary) result  of  a  significant  policy 
change. 

SEC.  Wrz.  ISSUANCE  OF  BONDS  TO  THE  RESOLUTION 
FUNDING  CORPORATION. 

(a)  In  Generai..— Subchapter  I  of  chapter 
31  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"§3114.    Issuance   of  bonds   to   the   Resolution 

Funding  Corporation 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may— 

"(1)  issue  bonds  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Resolution  Funding  Corpo- 
ration esUblished  by  section  2  IB  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  and 

"(2)  buy,  redeem,  and  make  refunds  of 
such  bonds  under  section  3111  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  31  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"3114.  Issuance  of  bonds  to  the  Resolution 
Funding  Corporation.'. 

(2)  Section  3108  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  3105- 
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3107"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
3107,  and  3114". 

(3)  Suljsection  (a)  of  section  3121  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  3114"  after  "3102-3104". 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  the  amendment  which  I 
have  just  offered  was  discussed  at 
some  length  yesterday  and  I  will  at- 
tempt to  avoid  being  repetitious.  It  is 
essentially  the  amendment  which  had 
been  developed  by  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  to  provide  an  alterna- 
tive means  of  financing  the  cost  of  re- 
solving the  thrift  crisis. 

I  have.  Mr.  President,  charts  that  in- 
di(»ite  what  this  cost  is  going  to  be 
over  the  30  years  that  we  will  be 
paying  for  it.  The  first  chart  is  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  with  their  method 
of  financing.  That  plan,  which  calls 
for  paying  the  cost  of  those  thrift  res- 
olutions already  outstanding  and  issu- 
ing an  additional  $50  billion  of  bonds 
for  those  resolutions  that  are  contem- 
plated in  the  future,  would  have  a  cost 
over  the  next  30  years,  which  is  the 
time  period  in  which  the  bonds  would 
be  paid  off,  of  $12  billion  to  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  $51  billion 
to  the  S&L  industry,  primarily 
through  assessments  paid  in  the  S&L 
insurance  fund,  and  $176  billion  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  second  cluster  of  bars  indicates 
what  the  cost  wlU  be  on  some  slightly 
different  economic  assumptions,  the 
economic  assumptions  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  Those  assump- 
tions are  at  variance  with  the  adminis- 
tration's in  several  areas.  I  would  like 
to  mention  primarily  one.  that  is.  how 
much  will  the  industry  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  this  program. 
The  administration  has  assumed  that 
there  will  be  a  7.2-percent  annual 
growth  in  the  deposits  of  institutions 
covered  by  the  savings  and  loan  insur- 
ance fund,  and  applying  the  annual 
premium  against  that  expanded  depos- 
it base  they  arrived  at  their  number  of 
$51  billion. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
took  a  more  conservative  estimate  of 
the  growth  in  the  industry.  Their  esti- 
mate varies  from  year  to  year.  For  in- 
stance, in  1989,  instead  of  being  7.2 
percent,  they  estimated  it  to  be  2  per- 
cent. I  franltly  think  that  2  percent  is 
optimistic,  given  the  fact  that  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1989  there  actually 
has  been  a  net  reduction  in  deposits 
rather  than  any  growth  at  all. 

But  taking  the  CBO's  assumptions, 
they  estimate  that  the  S&L  industry 
will  be  able  to  contribute  $46  bUlion 
rather  than  the  $51  billion  assumed  in 
the  administration's  plan. 

The  major  difference  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  CBO  has  somewhat  higher 
estimates  of  what  interest  rates  will  be 
over  the  next  30  years.  The  combina- 
tion of  that  lessened  ability  of  the  in- 
dustry plus  the  higher  cost  of  financ- 
ing this  transaction  over  30  years  re- 
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suits  In  the  CBO's  estimate  that  the 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  will  be 
$216  billion.  I  repeat  that  number.  Mr. 
President.  $216  billion  over  the  next 
30  years  is  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimate  of  cost  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

There  are  many  people  including 
myself  who  feel  that  this  plan  is  an 
understatement  of  the  problem,  that 
in  fact  rather  than  costing  $50  billion 
to  meet  the  future  demands  of  this  in- 
dustry, the  figure  is  likely  to  be  sub- 
stantially more  than  that.  I  submit 
that  most  of  the  thoughtful  people 
who  have  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee were  more  likely  to  estimate 
higher  rather  than  the  administra- 
tion's $50  billion  number  as  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  resolving  this  crisis. 

No  one  can  give  you  a  tablet  of  stone 
with  the  exact  number  engraved  upon 
it  but  Just  to  suggest  what  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  base  cost  of  this  plan  would 
do.  If  instead  of  costing  $50  billion  it 
were  50  percent  more,  thus  costing  $75 
billion  to  resolve  this  crisis  over  the 
next  30  years,  the  effect  of  that  is  to 
further  drive  down  the  contribution  of 
the  S&L  industry  since  the  assump- 
tion is  there  is  going  to  be  less  of  the 
SAL  industry  available  to  pay  assess- 
ments. And  so  from  the  $51  billion  in 
the  administration's  plan  that  is  re- 
duced down  to  $42  billion,  and  to  bal- 
loon the  cost  to  the  American  taxpay- 
er from  the  administration's  $176  bil- 
lion, as  horrendous  as  that  is.  to  the 
estimate  that  if  this  plan  eventually 
costs  $75  billion,  it  will  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  over  the  next  30  years 
$311  billion— $311  billion  is  the  30-year 
estimated  cost  of  a  $75  billion  resolu- 
tion of  the  thrift  crisis. 

Mr.  President.  I  bring  those  numbers 
to  your  attention  to  then  move  to  the 
subject  of  the  amendment.  We  made 
the  decision  already  that  although  our 
generation.  particularly  the  last  10 
years,  largely  caused  this  problem, 
presided  over  this  problem,  allowed  by 
acquiescence  this  problem  to  proceed 
forward  and.  to  an  extent,  benefited 
by  the  problem,  we  were  the  ones  who 
cut  the  cake  at  the  party.  We  are  the 
generation  that  has  created  this  hor- 
rendous, unprecedented,  national  eco- 
nomic crisis.  We  have  made  the  deci- 
sion, however,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
pay  for  it.  We  have  read  our  lips  and 
our  lips  say.  "Children,  grandchildren, 
you  are  going  to  have  the  benefit  of 
paying  for  our  party."  So  we  are  going 
to  shift  the  cost  of  this  $176  billion, 
$216  billion.  $311  billion  party  to  our 
chUdren  and  grandchildren. 

Do  we  owe  them  anything  for  this 
present  that  we  are  about  to  transfer 
to  them?  I  think  we  owe  them  at  least 
two  things.  One  is  we  owe  them  basic 
honesty.  We  ought  to  state  up  front 
what  we  are  doing  so  that  when  they 
read  the  will,  the  legacy  that  we  are 
going  to  be  giving  them,  it  will  not  be 
obscured,  obfuscated,  difficult  to  un- 


derstand. And  second,  we  ought  to  do 
it  at  the  lowest  cost  that  we  can  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  There  are 
not  a  lot  of  options  available.  Mr. 
President,  in  order  to  try  to  accom- 
plish those  two  objectives  of  honesty 
and  lowest  cost. 

The  chairman  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  many  days,  weeks,  and  now 
months  of  hearings  attempting  to  dis- 
cern what  would  be  the  financing  pro- 
gram that  would  meet  those  standards 
of  honesty  and  lowest  cost.  I  believe 
that  he  found  the  best  alternative 
available.  That  alternative  is  to  say  we 
are  going  to  put  this  transaction  on 
the  books.  We  are  not  going  to  try  to 
hide  it  in  off-budget  financing  meth- 
ods. And  we  are  going  to  finance  it  di- 
rectly through  the  Treasury,  not 
through  a  back  door  methodology. 

The  benefit  that  we  get  for  those 
two  is  not  only  the  moral  uplift  of 
having  been  slightly  more  candid 
about  the  scale  of  the  problem  and 
who  is  going  to  pay  for  it,  but  also  we 
actually  save  some  money.  The  admin- 
istration in  its  work  papers  suggests 
that  there  will  be  a  savings  of  approxi- 
mately a  quarter  of  1  percent  by  fi- 
nancing this  directly  through  the 
Treasury  as  opposed  to  doing  it 
through  an  off-budget  secondary 
source. 

A  quarter  of  1  percent  sounds  almost 
like  that  old  Broadway  play.  "Seven 
cents  an  hour,  give  it  to  me  every 
hour,  every  day,  40  hours  every  week." 
It  begins  to  mount  up.  Well,  when  you 
add  a  quarter  of  1  percent  to  a  prob- 
lem of  this  scale  it  starts  to  mount  up, 
too. 

Mr.  President,  this  chart  indicates 
how  much  that  quarter  of  1  percent 
means.  It  does  not  mean  too  much  in 
the  first  year  as  we  are  getting  started, 
but  by  the  time  you  get  up  Just  to  1992 
or  1993.  that  quarter  of  1  percent 
amounts  to  $150  million— $150  million 
is  the  difference  of  financing  this  on 
budget  or  off  budget.  When  you  add 
all  of  those  $150  million  up  over  the 
next  30  years,  you  are  talking  about  a 
savings  of  approximately  $4.5  billion. 
That  is  the  difference  that  little  quar- 
ter of  1  percent  makes  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  predicated  on  the  $50  billion 
total  program.  If  you  were  to  accept 
what  I  think  is  likely  to  be  closer  to  re- 
ality, a  $75  billion  cost  of  resolution, 
you  would  add  another  50  percent  to 
each  of  those  numbers  to  get  some 
sense  of  what  the  potential  savings 
are. 

In  this  town  of  big  numbers,  some 
might  say,  well,  honesty  is  not  worth 
$150  million  a  year.  For  $150  million  a 
year,  let  us  do  it  off  budget.  Let  us 
save  some  of  the  pain.  Let  us  avoid 
having  to  face  now  the  implications  of 
our  actions. 

Well,  we  are  going  to  be  back  here  in 
a  few  days  debating  the  budget.  We 
are  likely  to  be  here  a  year  from  a  few 


days  debating  the  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  on  into  the  future. 
There  are  going  to  be  some  people 
asking,  trying  to  secure  the  support  of 
this  Senate,  this  Congress,  and  the  ad- 
ministration for  projects  of  $150  mil- 
lion. Let  me  just  mention  what  some 
of  those  are  going  to  be  In  the  current 
budget  that  will  be  presented  to  this 
Senate. 

One  of  them  was  the  subject  of  the 
amendment  that  we  just  adopted  from 
Senator  Heinz:  fraud.  We  are  outraged 
at  the  fact  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  this  problem  that  can  end  up  cost- 
ing our  children  and  grandchildren 
somewhat  between  $176  to  $311  billion 
is  the  result  of  fraud.  We  want  to  find 
out  who  did  it  and  bring  them  to  ac- 
count. So  we  proposed  in  this  bill  to 
spend  $50  million  to  bring  those  who 
have  trespassed  against  us  to  account. 
We  are  going  to  spend  three  times 
that  every  year  for  30  years  in  order  to 
keep  off  budget  what  the  real  cost  of 
this  party  was. 

Many  of  us.  including.  I  luiow.  the 
President,  are  very  concerned  about 
the  drug  issue  and  what  it  is  doing  to 
our  society.  The  President  has  recom- 
mended some  items  based  on  the  1988 
drug  bill  to  wage  this  wsu*  against 
drugs.  He  has  recommended  that  we 
spend  $91.4  million  at  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  investiga- 
tors and  increased  arrest  powers  rela- 
tive to  drug  offenses;  $91.4  million  is 
what  the  President  feels  we  commit  of 
this  Nation's  resources  to  that  aspect 
of  the  war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  proposing  to 
spend  $150  million  every  year  for  30 
years  in  order  to  disguise  the  cost  of 
the  thrift  crisis. 

The  President  has  recommended 
that  we  spend  $113  million  for  addi- 
tional U.S.  attorneys  so  that  we  can 
prosecute  those  people  who  violate  our 
drug  laws.  We  are  now  considering 
whether  we  are  going  to  spend  $150 
million  every  year  for  30  years  in  order 
to  avoid  having  to  honestly  face  the 
cost  of  the  party  that  we  have  Just 
had  for  the  last  decade  through  our 
thrift  industry. 

For  one  final  example,  the  President 
has  recommended  that  we  spend  $115 
million  through  the  Department  of 
State  for  international  narcotics  con- 
trol so  that  we  can  do  a  better  Job  in 
the  source  countries  at  eradicating 
drugs,  stop  it  at  the  point  of  produc- 
tion before  it  gets  into  the  United 
States— $115  million  is  what  we  think 
the  Nation  should  spend  on  that 
effort.  Subject  to  this  amendment  is 
whether  we  should  spend  $150  miUion 
every  year  for  the  next  30  years  in 
order  to  disguise  what  we  have  Just 
done  to  ourselves  over  the  last  10 
years  with  the  thrift  crisis. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  the 
fundamental  issue  of  both  honesty, 
and  fiscal  prudence. 
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Mr.  President,  this  will  probably  be 
the  only  opportunity  that  we  will  have 
as  we  debate  this  savings  and  loan  res- 
olution legislation  to  cast  a  vote  that 
will  indicate  that  we  want  to  resolve 
this  crisis  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  at 
the  greatest  degree  of  honesty  to 
those  to  whom  we  are  eventually  going 
to  be  accountable. 

There  is  an  issue  that  the  public  has. 
only  I  suggest  begim  to  awaken  to. 
When  the  public  understands  what 
they  are  going  to  be  spending  to  re- 
solve this  crisis,  when  the  public  un- 
derstands the  depth  of  the  public  de- 
ception, deceit,  acquiescence  that  has 
allowed  this  to  fester,  we  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  be  held  to  account. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  say  when  I  am 
brought  to  account  that  at  least  when 
I  had  the  opportimity  to  ask  the 
American  people  today.  10  years  from 
now,  20  years  from  now,  30  years  from 
now  as  they  pay  for  this  resolution 
that  at  least  I  voted  for  a  proposition 
that  would  make  that  burden  as  limit- 
ed as  possible. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Garm  obviously  has  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing on  this  and  wants  to  be  heard.  He 
had  to  leave  to  attend  a  meeting  brief- 
ly and  will  be  back.  He  wanted  me  to 
so  indicate.  I  know  others  also  will 
want  to  be  heard  on  it. 

I  want  to  recap,  if  I  may,  some  of  the 
facts  that  led  to  the  development  of 
this  alternative  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  now  brought  to  the 
Senate  floor.  When  we  started  out  to 
develop  legislation  to  overhaul, 
strengthen,  and  ref  inauice  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the  savings 
and  loan  regulatory  structures,  and 
the  deposit  insurance  fund,  it  became 
clear  to  us  at  the  outset  that  one  of 
the  main  objectives  of  our  work 
should  be  to  try  to  keep  the  cost  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  level  that  we 
could.  We  recognized  early  that  the 
taxpayers,  because  of  the  Federal  de- 
posit guarantees,  were  going  to  have  to 
pay  a  very  substantial  part  of  this  bill. 
We  wanted  to  see  if  there  was  any  way 
in  which  we  could  reduce  the  cost,  so 
the  taxpayers  would  pay  less  and  not 
more. 

After  some  considerable  period  of 
time  we  hit  upon  this  method  of  using 
the  direct  Treasury  financing  as  a  way 
to  lower  the  financing  cost,  because 
direct  Treasury  instnmients  sell  in  the 
market  at  lower  interest  rates  than 
the  securities  of  any  quasi-govemment 
entity  do.  and  we  saw  an  opportimity 
to  save  the  differential  in  the  financ- 
ing cost. 

We  thought  for  a  while  as  to  how  we 
would  do  it:  whether  to  seek  a  waiver 
from  Gramm-Rudman,  which  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law  allows,  in  order 


for  us  to  finance  directly  from  the 
Treasury— and  realize  savings,  spread 
over  a  30-year  period,  of  some  $4.5  bil- 
lion—or to  charge  all  of  the  costs  off 
in  the  budget  year  of  fiscal  1989.  We 
are  now  at  a  ijoint  on  the  calendar 
where  that  would  be  another  way  to 
accomplish  the  same  effect,  namely,  to 
handle  the  accounting  absorption  of 
that  charge  without  disrupting  the 
Granmi-Rudman-HoUings  targets. 

We  decided  upon  the  second  ap- 
proach, because  that  seemed  to  be  the 
one  that  dovetailed  most  neatly  with 
the  administration's  financing  plan.  In 
other  words,  we  could  use  the  direct 
Treasury  financing,  save  the  $150  mil- 
lion a  year  or  $4.5  billion  over  30 
years,  and  otherwise  synchronize  the 
funding  method  into  the  resolution 
scheme  that  the  administration  had 
developed. 

As  that  idea  was  looked  at  and  circu- 
lated, it  picked  up  a  lot  of  support. 

It  picked  up  a  very  strong  lead  edito- 
rial in  the  New  York  Times,  and  a 
strong  lead  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  I  am  quite  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  also  in 
looking  at  the  Treasury  plan  and  our 
plan  decided  that  they  liked  our  plan 
better.  They  were  not  in  love  with  it. 
They  had  some  reservations  about  it. 
But  they  thought  on  balance  it  was 
the  better  plan. 

Outside  analysts  looking  at  our  plan 
also  supported  our  point  of  view. 

Coming  back  the  other  way,  howev- 
er, the  Treasury  Secretary,  a  former 
colleague,  a  person  whom  we  all  re- 
spect and  I  particularly  respect,  felt 
very  strongly  that  the  financing  alter- 
native that  we  were  recommending 
was  one  that  should  not  be  done.  He 
felt  so  strongly  about  it  that  he  was 
prepared  to  recommend  that  the  bill 
be  vetoed,  if  it  used  this  alternative 
funding  mechanism.  He  said  that  re- 
peatedly. He  said  it  to  me  personally 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  I  believe, 
based  on  those  conversations,  that 
that  is  not  an  idle  threat.  I  believe  he 
feels  that  strongly  about  it.  That  is  his 
best  professional  judgment. 

I  happen  not  to  agree  with  that 
judgment,  but  that  does  not  in  any 
way  diminish  my  respect  for  him  or 
my  respect  for  his  differing  point  of 
view  on  the  Issue.  Clearly,  he  carries 
the  responsibility  as  Treasury  Secre- 
tary for  our  country  to  try  to  make 
policy  decisions  in  that  area. 

On  the  strength  of  that,  we  came 
into  the  committee,  and  I  was  pre- 
pared to  recognize  and  accept  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  that  we  have  and  to 
allow  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  voice 
vote  in  the  committee.  It  turns  out 
that  there  was  a  recorded  vote;  it  was 
decided  by  a  one-vote  margin  with 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
voting  different  ways.  That,  too,  was 
as  it  should  be,  because  we  had  in 
every  instance  on  every  vote  that  oc- 
curred within  the  committee  a  biparti- 


san majority.  We  never  split  across 
party  lines. 

That  is  the  story  as  it  relates  to  the 
Treasury  Secretary. 

I  might  say  with  respect  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  that  Senator  Gramm 
obviously  also  felt  very  strongly  about 
the  financing  provisions  and  what  he 
saw  as  its  implications  for  what  is  left 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  law, 
which  most  people  around  here  refer 
to  now— I  do  not  say  it  disrespectful- 
ly—as the  Gramm-Rudman  law,  be- 
cause Senators  Hollings  has  sort  of 
disowned  it.  He  does  not  think  it  is 
honest  anymore,  and  there  are  many 
of  us  who  share  that  view. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  was  very 
emphatic  in  saying  that  not  only 
would  he  lead  a  vigorous  and  lengthy 
floor  fight  against  any  budget  waiver 
on  the  Senate  floor,  which,  of  course, 
requires  a  60-vote  margin,  but  also 
that  that  in  itself  would  become  an- 
other impediment  along  with  the 
direct  veto  threat  that  was  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

So,  those  two  factors  became  very 
compelling  realities  to  the  chairman 
and  to  others  on  the  committee,  as  we 
looked  at  the  problem  of  bringing  this 
package  to  a  resolution,  getting  the  fi- 
nancing mechanism  into  place,  and 
starting  to  resolve  the  problems  of  the 
insolvent  thrifts.  We  needed  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  ongoing  loss  that  is  accu- 
mulating at  a  rate  of  at  least  $20  mil- 
lion a  day. 

So,  that  is  where  we  found  ourselves. 

I  should  make  at  least  one  other 
point.  It  should  be  noted  that  both 
funding  plans  require  a  budget  waiver. 
The  plan  that  was  developed  by  the 
committee  under  my  direction  would 
require  a  budget  waiver  of  the  entire 
amount  of  the  financing  on  the  front 
end,  and  the  budget  waiver  required 
by  the  administration  plan  would  re- 
quire a  waiver  of  a  very  small  amoimt. 
I  think  the  figure  is  $200  mUlion  in 
comparison  to  our  much  larger  figure. 
In  any  event,  both  plans  would  require 
a  necessary  budget  waiver  and,  of 
course,  the  60-vote  test. 

That  is  a  recap  of  the  history  of 
what  has  brought  us  to  this  point. 

Before  yielding  the  floor  I  will  Just 
say  again  that  many  of  us  felt  strongly 
that,  if  there  was  any  plausible  way  to 
squeeze  down  the  cost  of  this  package 
and  minimize  the  amount  of  money 
the  taxpayers  would  have  to  pay.  that 
was  part  of  our  Job.  It  was  to  find 
those  kinds  of  opportimities  and  to 
seize  them  and  effect  a  cost  saving. 

Four-and-a-half  billion  dollars  over 
30  years  is  a  lot  of  money.  I  realize 
that  the  present  value  of  that  would 
be  a  figure  of  about  one  billion  four 
himdred  million  dollars. 

But  I  might  Just  say  to  the  President 
in  the  Chair  and  people  in  North 
Dakota  and  other  places  that,  when  it 
comes  time  to  make  those  payments, 
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you  do  not  pay  them  in  present  value 
dollars:  you  pay  them  each  year  for 
the  next  30  years,  and  by  the  time  all 
those  checks  are  written  the  cost  is 
going  to  add  up  to  $4.5  billion. 

That  was  the  impasse  that  devel- 
oped, and  that  was  the  manner  in 
which  we  undertook  to  resolve  it  in 
the  committee. 

When  a  vote  was  asked  for  in  the 
committee,  the  administration's  fi- 
nancing plan  prevailed.  As  I  say,  the 
vote  was  mixed  between  the  members 
of  the  parties  within  the  committee, 
and  the  administration  financing  plan 
is,  of  course,  within  the  committee 
document. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is.  of 
course,  moving  to  replace  that  aspect 
of  the  plan  with  the  approach  that  we 
had  developed  earlier. 

With  that.  I  know  that  other  col- 
leagues wish  to  8|}eak,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  how  quickly  this  is  all  going 
to  go  tonight.  I  have  been  busy  work- 
ing on  the  budget  resolution  and 
trying  to  do  the  Lord's  work  here  and 
there  around  the  Capitol,  and  so  I 
have  not  been  over  here  during  some 
of  the  debate. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  chairman 
that  I  congratulate  him  on  his  great 
leadership  on  this  bill. 

Our  chairman  is  new  as  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  and  I  think 
that  this  is  a  great  accomplishment 
and  a  testament  to  his  leadership.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  him  not 
only  for  strong  leadership  but  absolute 
bipartisanship  in  putting  this  bill  to- 
gether. 

I  hold  him  in  very  high  regard  as  a 
result  of  this  important  work,  and  I 
think  the  Nation  will  be  in  his  debt 
when  this  bill  is  finally  signed  into 
law. 

I  could  go  into  a  long  harangue  in 
answering  my  dear  colleague  from 
Florida,  but  I  am  not  going  to. 

I  would  Just  like  to  make  several 
points,  and  then  I  am  going  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  under  the  budget. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  this  is  a  rather  unusual  finan- 
cial arrangement  no  matter  which 
method  is  adopted.  The  plain  truth  is 
we  can  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  go  around  giving  $50  billion  bail- 
outs on  a  continuing  basis. 

So  no  matter  how  this  is  scored,  no 
matter  how  it  is  organized,  this  is 
going  to  be  a  financial  transaction 
that  is  virtually  without  precedent  in 
the  financial  history  of  the  country. 

Now.  the  question  is  how  should  we 
do  it?  I  believe  the  right  way  to  do  it  is 
the  way  the  Treasury  did  it. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  thinks  the 
right  way  to  do  it  is  the  way  that  he  is 
proposing. 


I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  no  way 
is  good.  There  is  no  way  you  can  fill  a 
$50  billion  hole  except  with  $50  bil- 
lion. I  submit,  however,  that  the 
Treasury  plan  has  several  advantages. 
First  of  all,  it  conforms  to  the  tradi- 
tional financial  structure  that  we  have 
followed,  to  the  degree  that  an  unprec- 
edented process  can  conform  to  a 
standard.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean. 

Under  this  extraordinary  agreement, 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  will 
borrow  $50  billion,  and  they  will,  in  es- 
sence, be  subject  to  a  procedure  where 
they  pay  back  the  principal.  The  prin- 
cipal is  not  the  debt  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  the  debt  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry. 

In  an  extraordinary  financial  trans- 
action, the  Federal  Treasury  will  pay 
interest  on  this  note  for  30  years.  So 
you  have  the  Federal  Government 
paying  interest;  you  have  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  paying  principal. 

The  decision  was  reached  by  the 
Treasury,  a  decision  that  I  strongly 
support,  which  was  the  only  way  that 
we  can  reasonably  set  this  up  on  the 
books  of  the  Federal  Government, 
that  every  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  a  dollar  of  interest  or  en- 
gages in  any  borrowing  that  counts  as 
an  outlay. 

That  produces  the  situation  that  is 
before  us  in  this  bill.  The  savings  and 
loan  industry  borrows  the  $50  billion. 
We  are  going  to  expect  them  to  pay 
back  the  $50  billion.  We  do  not  expect, 
nor  will  this  bill  allow,  the  taxpayer, 
in  any  way  to  payoff  the  principal  on 
this  note.  That  principal  never  shows 
up  on  the  Federal  Government's 
books.  What  does  show  up  is  each  and 
every  interest  outlay. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  that  is 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  a 
substantial  break  with  the  reality  of 
this  agreement.  His  proposal  is  that 
we  have  the  Federal  Government,  not 
the  savings  and  loan  industry,  borrow 
the  $50  billion.  Then,  under  his  pro- 
posal, we  set  up  this  requirement 
whereby,  even  though  this  is  the  debt 
of  the  Treasury,  it  will  be  paid  back  by 
the  savings  and  loan  industry. 

By  doing  that,  the  $50  billion  is 
brought  on  budget.  We  need  a  budget 
waiver  to  raise  the  deficit  by  $50  bil- 
lion in  1989.  Then,  as  the  program 
continues  to  play  out.  as  the  proceeds 
of  this  borrowing  or  outlays  go  toward 
the  rebuilding  of  the  insurance  fund 
to  protect  the  depositors,  you  have  a 
deficit  impact  in  fiscal  years  1990, 
1991,  and  1992. 

Mr.  President,  my  argiunents  against 
it  basically  are  that,  first,  of  the  two 
proposals,  the  one  the  Treasury  chose 
more  nearly  fits  the  standard  proce- 
dure of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
has  the  advantage  that  it  is  clear  from 
the  very  begiiming  that  the  savings  an 
loan  industry  is  borrowing  the  money, 
not  the  taxpayer. 


Second,  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  two  really  bad  im- 
pacts in  terms  of  setting  precedents. 
The  first  precedent  is  that  it  would 
have  us  waive,  with  a  60-vote  waiver, 
the  Gramm-Rudman  prohibition  on 
adding  new  outlays,  since  we  have 
adopted  a  budget  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
and  that  budget  is  already  over  the 
targets.  We  have  to  get  a  60-vote 
waiver  to  raise  the  deficit  another  $50 
billion  in  order  to  implement  this  plan. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  think  is  the 
problem  in  terms  of  this  precedent  is 
that  if  we  vote  today  to  waive  the 
budget  and  to  allow  this  $50  billion  to 
be  outlaid  through  the  borrowing  of 
this  money  by  the  Treasury,  we  are 
setting  a  precedent  that  in  my  opinion 
will  make  it  easier  for  people  to  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  later  this 
year  and  say.  "We  waived  the  Budget 
Act  and  raised  the  deficit  in  this  fiscal 
year  to  bail  out  the  savings  and  loan 
industry,  why  do  we  not  do  it  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  war  on 
drugs?  Why  do  we  not  do  it  with 
regard  to  education?  Why  do  we  not  it 
with  regard  to  housing?  Are  not  those 
problems  as  severe  as  the  savings  and 
loan  problems?" 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
problem  with  waiving  Budget  Acts  is 
that  you  get  people  accustomed  to 
waiving  them,  and  I  think  we  are  invit- 
ing a  tremendous  run  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  if  we  follow  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be- 
lieves that.  I  have  letters  here  from 
various  financial  houses  around  the 
country  that  believe  that,  that  believe 
the  net  impact  of  weakening  the 
budget  laws  of  the  country  would  be  to 
send  interest  rates  up.  not  Just  on  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  borrowing 
here  but  on  the  whole  Federal  debt. 

That  is  the  first  precedent  we  set 
that  is  a  negative  precedent,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  is  the  reason  why  we  ought 
to  reject  this  proposal  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

The  second  reason  is  that  we  are  set- 
ting a  dangerous  precedent  if  we  agree 
to  a  policy  that  says  that,  if  it  is 
cheaper  for  the  Treasury  to  borrow 
the  money  than  it  is  for  some  quasi- 
governmental  entity  like  FSLIC  to 
borrow  the  money,  then  we  ought  to 
have  the  Treasury  do  it  directly.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  when  all  of  these 
Government  agencies  that  borrow 
money,  like  the  REA,  or  like  the  vju-i- 
ous  credit  institutions  that  actually  go 
into  the  marketplace  now  in  some 
cases  and  borrow  money,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  when  they  come  to  the 
Treasury  and  say.  "We  could  actually 
save  money  if  we  had  the  Treasury 
borrow  the  money  for  us  and  lend  it  to 
us"? 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
set  up  the  structure  of  our  fiscal 
system  with  sound  principles  in  mind. 
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And  the  basic  principle  here  is  that 
the  Treasury  is  not  borrowing  this 
money.  The  savings  and  loan  industry 
is  borrowing  the  money.  They  are 
going  to  pay  the  principal  back.  So  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  set  this 
precedent  either,  the  precedent  that  if 
it  is  cheaper  for  the  Treasury  to 
borrow,  we  ought  to  have  the  Treas- 
ury borrow  it  rather  than  an  entity 
that  is  going  to  use  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on. 
We  are  going  to  hear  others  if  we 
debate  the  budget  point  of  order  or  a 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  or  whether  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act,  but  you  also 
have  the  problem,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  destroys  our  bipartisan  agree- 
ment. This  is  going  to  jeopardize  this 
biU.  We  are  going  to  spend  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  by  delaying  the  ul- 
timate passage  of  the  bill.  And  so  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a 
bad  idea  and  that  it  ought  to  be  reject- 
ed. 

I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida.  It 
is  not  that  his  proposal  is  a  phony  one, 
and  the  one  of  the  Treasury  is  not 
phony.  The  plain  truth  is  you  could 
set  up  a  legitimate  accounting  system 
and  do  it  either  way.  The  point  is  that 
doing  it  this  way  conforms  to  the  way 
the  Treasury  has  always  done  it, 
whereas  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  does  not.  And,  second, 
the  amendment  clearly  is  subject  to  a 
budget  point  of  order. 

I  luiow  others  want  to  speak  on  this, 
and  I  might  just  pose  a  question  to  my 
colleagues  who  want  to  speak  on  the 
amendment:  Whether  I  should  go 
ahead  and  raise  the  budget  point  of 
order  and  then  have  the  debate  on  the 
budget  point  of  order  or  whether  they 
would  like  to  speak  on  the  issue  itself. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

I  wish  that  he  would  withhold  the 
motion  for  just  a  moment.  I  think  that 
the  debate  should  be  first  on  the 
merits  and  then  we  could  debate  the 
point  of  order.  I  would  like  to  speak 
very  briefly.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Florida 
wishes  to  rebut  a  bit. 

Then  I  urge  the  Senator  from  Texas 
to  make  his  motion  at  the  earliest 
moment  that  is  appropriate  so  we  can 
get  to  the  decision.  We  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do,  and  we  hope  a  rather  short 
time  to  do  it  in. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  maybe 
I  should  propound  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request,  that  I  would  yield  the 
floor,  allowing  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  to  speak  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  to 
speak.  If  he  wishes  to,  but  then  I  he 
recognized  to  make  the  point  of  order. 
If  no  one  has  an  objection  to  that.  I 
would  put  that  unanimous  consent  re- 


quest forward.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  also  be  includ- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  agreement  then  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  the  Senator  from 
California,  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida would  all  have  opportunities  to 
speak,  then  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  point  of  order  to  the  Chair. 

The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  first  to  applaud  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  the  very  fine  lead- 
ership that  he  has  provided  to  the 
committee  and  that  of  the  Senate  In 
dealing  with  this  Incredible,  complex, 
costly  problem  that  confronts  us  and 
confronts  the  Nation.  The  committee 
acted  with,  I  think.  Incredible  speed 
yet  with  great  care  and  I  think  very 
wisely  on  most  of  its  decisions  in  one 
day  of  markup,  after  a  lot  of  prelimi- 
nary work  and  exhaustive  hearings, 
where  many  witnesses  came  in,  very 
expert  people,  to  give  us  their  advice. 

I  also  applaud  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  effort  to  save  as 
much  money  as  he  csui  by  offering  the 
proposal  that  is  now  before  us  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  that  would  put 
the  enterprise  and  the  task  of  paying 
the  costs  of  this  matter  on  budget 
with  the  hope,  as  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  and  other  supporters  of 
the  effort,  to  save  $4.5  billion.  I  also 
applaud  the  work  and  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  In  offering 
the  amendment  on  the  floor  at  this 
point. 

However,  it  is  not  absolutely  certain 
that  the  proposal  would  save  $4.5  bil- 
lion. I  hope  that  it  would  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  would.  But  per- 
haps it  would  not.  Perhaps,  it  would 
turn  out  to  cost  significantly  more 
than  it  is  intended  to  save. 

In  that  respect  I  would  like  to  read 
what  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  has  had  to  say  on 
that  score.  In  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  March  29, 
the  following  appeared  In  a  summsu-y 
of  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  expressed  In  a  series  of 
speeches  In  Texas. 

Brady  also  warned  Congress,  which  will 
begin  work  on  the  S&L  legislation  next 
week,  not  to  try  to  finance  the  whole  $50- 
billion  cost  of  the  Bush  Administration's 
S&L  rescue  plan  in  a  single  up-front  appro- 
priation, as  some  lawmakers  want,  because 
that  would  risk  blowing  apart  the  effort  to 
reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit. 

During  a  series  of  speeches  and  press  con- 
ferences, Brady  said  to  do  so  would  push 
total  government  outlays  far  above  the 
spending  ceilings  established  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman  budget  law  and  would 
"completely  .  .  .  render  a  sham  the  budget- 
ary discipline"  that  the  government  is  seek- 
ing. 


That  in  turn  would  send  interest  rates  up 
sharply  and  push  the  government's  own 
borrowing  costs  out  of  control,  he  contend- 
ed. "If  interest  rates  rise  by  as  little  as  one- 
tenth  of  a  percentage  point,"  he  said,  it 
would  "overwhelm  any  cost  savings"  that 
might  come  from  financing  the  S&L  rescue 
package  all  at  once  instead  of  stretching  it 
out  over  several  years. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  article. 

I  would  like  also  to  read  very  briefly 
from  a  letter  dated  April  4,  an  extract 
from  it,  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
In  that  letter  Secretary  Brady  stated: 

If  we  fall  to  honor  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  the  effect  on  financial  markets  could 
raise  Government  borrowing  rates.  If  these 
rates  increase  by  as  little  as  2  basis  points 
the  resulting  increased  interest  costs  would 
dwarf  any  potential  cost  savings  derived 
from  direct  Treasury  financing  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  plan. 

That  is  the  other  side  of  this  issue. 
Franldy,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  knows,  which  side  is  cor- 
rect. But  given  that  uncertainty,  I 
think  that  it  is  wiser  to  go  with  the 
proposal  offered  by  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  by  the  Republicans  led 
by  Senator  Garn,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  on  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  coming  to 
that  view,  apart  from  the  uncertainty, 
is  that  if  for  any  reason  Interest  rates 
go  up  after  we  finished  action  on  that 
bin.  If  we  have  adopted  the  Riegle- 
Graham  plan,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion will  blame  the  Democrats  for  the 
failure  of  the  bill,  for  the  havoc  to  the 
economy,  and  for  falling  to  save 
money  and  for,  on  the  other  hand, 
taking  a  step  that  has  caused  a  loss  of 
significant  funds. 

After  thinking  it  over  with  great 
care  and  deliberating  at  length  with 
myself  and  with  others,  that  is  the 
conclusion  I  came  to  on  the  Banking 
Committee.  That  Is  why  I  voted  as  I 
did,  against  the  Riegle  plan  and  for 
the  Treasury  plan,  in  the  Banking 
Committee.  And  that  is  why  that  is 
the  way  I  will  vote  now  when  the 
matter  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  comes  to  a  vote  on  the 
point  of  order. 

I  believe  that  the  point  of  order  Is  a 
valid  one.  I  believe  that  it  should  be 
sustained.  And  I  believe  that  we 
should  then  go  basically  with  the 
Treasury  plan  on  financing  as  we  are 
basically  going  with  the  Treasury  plan 
with  the  Bush  administration's  sub- 
mission of  legislation  in  general  on 
this  matter. 

I  think  we  have  made  some  improve- 
ments in  the  legislation  submitted  to 
us  in  committee.  Perhaps  we  will  make 
further  improvements  on  the  floor. 
But  basically  I  think  we  should  follow 
the  proposal  by  the  administration. 
That  generally  was  the  philosophy  In 
the  committee.  We  stuck  to  that  phi- 
losophy basically  in  what  we  did  in 
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that  committee  and  I  think  we  should 
follow  that  philosophy  now  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Pietldent,  the  overwhelming 
costly  crisis  faced  by  the  country  and 
Congress  regarding  the  thrift  industry 
has  been  caused  by  a  minority  of  mis- 
managed or  fraudulently  run  thrift  in- 
stitutions and  inadequate  regulation 
rather  than  by  an  industrywide  crisis. 
At  least  50  percent  of  the  FSLIC  loses 
occurred  because  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  new  entrants  into  the  industry  who 
were  Inexperienced,  incompetent  or 
unscrupulous.  These  institutions 
should  be  closed  as  soon  as  possible 
and  the  fraudulent  players  should  be 
prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  Nation's 
thrift  institutions  are  healthy  and 
prudently  managed.  The  vast  majority 
of  their  funds  are  invested  in  residen- 
tial mortgages.  The  savings  and  loan 
industry  is  stiU  vital  to  the  home 
mortgage  industry.  Over  50  percent  of 
home  mortgage  originations  in  1988 
were  made  by  thrifts. 

While  I  believe  that  S.  774  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction  and  addresses 
many  of  the  causes  of  thrift  failure.  I 
am  concerned  that  if  it  is  not  modified 
in  several  ways,  it  could  ultimately 
impair  the  healthy  segment  of  the 
thrift  Industry  causing  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  added  cost  to  the  crisis.  These 
are  some  of  my  concerns: 

DIRXCT  REAL  ESTATE  IirVESTMKNTS 

The  bill  prohibits  thrifts  from  direct 
investment  in  real  estate  inside  the 
thrift.  All  real  estate  investments  are 
required  to  be  placed  in  a  subsidiary 
and  100  percent  capitalized.  The  100- 
percent  capitalization  is  very  onerous 
and  in  fact  will  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
hibiting this  activity  altogether.  Addi- 
tionally, many  State-chartered  banks 
have  real  estate  investment  authority, 
and  they  are  not  required,  as  thrifts 
are  in  this  bill,  to  put  these  activities 
in  a  subsidiary.  Under  S.  774.  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  reasonable  basis  for  the 
distinction  in  rules  on  this  subject  be- 
tween State-chartered  banks  and  all 
thrifts. 

It  is  true  that  losses  from  fraud  and 
abuse  of  direct  real  estate  investments 
have  been  enormous.  However  it 
would  appear  that  those  thrifts  that 
have  survived  are  acting  responsibly  in 
this  area.  It  is  equally  true  that  many 
thrifts  have  failed  from  interest  rate 
risk  on  the  traditional  home  mortgage 
products.  In  California.  State  char- 
tered banks  have  5  percent  direct  in- 
vestment authority  in  real  estate— the 
same  as  California  thrifts.  Mr.  Car- 
denas, the  California  State  Banking 
Commissioner,  has  informed  our  office 
that  there  has  never  been  a  failure  of 
a  California  bank  because  of  this  activ- 
ity while  at  the  same  time  many 
thrifts  in  California  have  failed  when 
exercising  the  same  real  estate  invest- 
ment authority.  This  comparison  of 
thrift  and  bank  exercise  of  real  estate 


powers  clearly  shows  that  direct  real 
estate  investment  is  not  inherently 
risky  and  can  be  adequately  super- 
vised. Adequate  examination  and  regu- 
lation should  be  the  primary  sources 
of  risk  control  in  this  area.  Strength- 
ened capital  is  also  the  primary  source 
of  protecting  the  Government  against 
loss  in  this  area.  The  administration's 
proposal  already  subjects  thrifts  to 
higher  capital  requirements  for  invest- 
ments with  greater  risk,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  capital 
standard  would  require  an  18-percent 
capital  against  real  estate  develop- 
ment activities  compared  to  3  percent 
against  residential  real  estate  mort- 
gage. 

Analysis  of  the  past  1987  direct  in- 
vestment activity  by  adequately  cap- 
italized thrifts  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  study  in  1989  indi- 
cates that  properly  supervised  real 
estate  investments  are  both  profitable 
and  relatively  safe.  It  states  that  while 
direct  investments  have  been  a  factor 
in  many  FSLIC  resolutions,  such  in- 
vestments are  only  one  factor  and  not 
an  overriding  one.  Risk-based  capital 
standards  have  been  proposed  by 
every  Federal  banking  agency  as  a 
more  effective  way  to  control  risk  in 
this  area  by  penalizing  thrifts  that  do 
not  have  the  capability  to  perform  the 
activity.  Such  ill-prepared  thrifts 
would  not  be  able  to  raise  the  capital 
necessary  to  meet  the  guidelines.  This 
would  be  a  much  better  approach  than 
prohibiting  all  direct  investments,  or 
setting  conditions  for  the  activity  that 
will  be  impossible  for  most  thrifts  to 
achieve. 

Once  risk-based  capital  is  adopted, 
there  is  no  longer  any  logical  reason  to 
maintain  the  bill's  onerous  treatment 
of  activities  conducted  by  thrifts  in 
subsidiaries  that  are  not  permissible 
for  national  banks. 

HIGH  YIELD  BONDS 

The  committee  takes  a  somewhat 
similar  though,  less  onerous  approach 
to  high  yield  bonds.  Even  here,  there 
has  been  no  evidence  presented  on  the 
record  to  show  that  high  yield  bonds 
are  inherently  any  riskier  than  tradi- 
tional mortgage  products.  In  fact  the 
GAO  and  the  Wharton  Business 
School  study  In  1988  found  that  high 
yield  bond  investments  have  not  con- 
tributed to  the  current  crisis  nor 
caused  a  single  thrift  failure.  Many 
State  and  federally  chartered  thrifts 
have  prudently,  responsibly,  and  per- 
haps more  importantly,  profitably  en- 
gaged in  this  activity. 

The  mandatory  100-percent  capital 
requirements  for  both  real  estate  and 
high  yield  bond  activities  will  achieve 
the  perverse  result  of  wiping  out  the 
capital  of  many  healthy  thrifts  that 
win  have  to  meet  the  1991  capital 
standards  while  having  to  raise  100 
percent  capital  for  direct  investment 
activities  at  the  same  time.  The  future 
of  the  thrift  industry  depends,  in  part. 


on  a  degree  of  investment  flexibility 
and  innovation.  Without  some  diversi- 
fication, thrifts  win  simply  be  unable 
to  compete  for  Investment  dollars,  the 
very  capital  they  will  need  to  sustain 
them  in  the  future.  The  administra- 
tion's bill  anticipates  that  investors 
will  find  thrifts  an  attractive  invest- 
ment. Confining  thrifts  to  traditional 
mortgage  products  will  not  enhance 
their  ability  to  raise  capital  in  the 
future. 

QUALinED  THKIPT  LENDER  TEST 

The  new  qualified  thrift  lender  test 
[QTL]  in  section  303  of  the  bill  repre- 
sents a  significant  tightening  of  the 
QTL  test  and  could  pose  real  problems 
for  savings  institutions  that  choose  to 
maintain  a  healthy  diversified  portfo- 
lio. The  new  QTL  removes  liquidity  as 
an  eligible  asset,  and  diminishes  the 
maximum  credit  for  mortgages  origi- 
nated and  sold  in  the  secondary 
market  from  10  percent  to  5  percent  of 
tangible  assets.  Originating  and  selling 
loans  supports  housing  while  creating 
fee  income  for  saving  Institutions 
without  exposing  them  to  future  inter- 
est rate  risks.  This  provision  is  weight- 
ed against  institutions  that  function 
more  like  mortgage  bankers  in  favor  of 
those  that  retain  mortgages  in  their 
portfolios.  By  doing  so,  we  may  be 
trading  the  problems  of  the  late  1980's 
dominated  by  loans  of  poor  quality 
with  the  problems  of  the  late  1970's 
dominated  by  saving  Institutions 
losing  money  on  underwater  portfolios 
as  market  interest  rates  ratcheted  up 
in  response  to  Inflation.  The  legisla- 
tion allows  the  thrift  regulator  to  sus- 
pend the  QTL  when  interest  rates  are 
high  and  mortgage  demand  is  reduced, 
but  does  not  permit  adjustment  when 
interest  rates  are  low.  This  tells  thrifts 
to  load  up  on  fixed  rate  mortgages 
when  rates  are  low,  which  is  what 
most  consumers  demand.  Such  behav- 
ior could  set  the  stage  for  massive  in- 
terest rate  risk  in  a  rising  Interest  rate 
market  In  the  future. 

The  penalties  for  not  meeting  the 
QTL  test  in  the  bill  are:  prohibiting 
thrift  access  to  the  advance  window  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks;  revok- 
ing thrift  status  as  an  S&L  holding 
company;  revoking  the  thrift  charter, 
these  penalties  are  particularly  oner- 
ous and  could  trigger  a  very  expensive 
recapture  of  the  bad  debt  reserve  used 
by  most  savings  institutions.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  look  at 
the  issues  raised  by  the  new  QTL  test 
as  we  move  forward  on  the  consider- 
ation of  this  important  legislation. 

In  summary,  undoubtedly  many  fac- 
tors contributed  to  the  current  finan- 
cial problems  facing  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry  and  the  FSLIC  fund.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  bill  addresses 
overall  in  a  substantial  and  reasonable 
manner  many  of  the  regulatory  break- 
downs that  have  occurred  over  the 
past  years.  I  trust  it  will  put  an  end  to 
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the  excesses  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
thrift  industry.  As  with  all  compre- 
hensive reform,  many  compromises 
have  been  made  and  will  be  made,  and 
we  cannot  know  every  effect  that  will 
result.  It  will  be  important  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  to  mon- 
itor closely  the  implementation  of  this 
legislation  in  the  time  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
any  Senator  seek  recognition? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  [Mr.  Garn]. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  my  com- 
ments will  be  brief  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  make  them  before  the  point  of 
order.  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  make  a  motion  to  waive 
the  point  of  order  and  I  will  speak 
after  he  makes  that  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  Senator  Graham. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  first  a 
point  of  parliamentary  inquiry.  It  is 
my  intention  to  move  to  waive  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  pursuant  to 
the  stated  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  At  what  point  should  the 
motion  to  waive  be  placed  before  the 
body? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  motion  to  waive  can  be 
made  at  this  time  or  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  Chair's  nillng  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vrithhold  some  of  my  comments  rela- 
tive to  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  until  we  discuss  the  specific 
questions  of  the  waiver  of  the  Budget 
Act.  I  would  agree  with  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  that  this  is  an  economic 
crisis  circumstance  for  which  there  is 
no  historical  precedent.  So  whatever 
we  do,  we  are  charting  new  and,  unfor- 
tunately, extremely  stormy  waters. 

I  would  also  agree  that  there  are  no 
easy  answers  to  an  issue  that  is  as 
enormous  as  how  to  fill  the  void  of 
educational  standards,  the  void  of  pru- 
dent regulatory  behavior,  the  void  of 
acquiescence  and  the  void  of  over  $50 
billion  that  we  attempt  to  do  with  this 
legislation. 

In  terms  of  what  we  are  actually 
doing  here,  it  has  been  stated  that 
these  bonds  do  not  have  to  be  on 
budget  because  these  are  not  really 
the  obligation  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. They  are  the  obligation  of  the 
savings  and  loan  industry.  The  taxpay- 
ers are  just  as  an  acquiescing  spectator 
somewhere  up  in  the  third  deck  of  the 
stands,  watching  as  the  main  action 
takes  place  on  the  S&L  industry's 
field. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  just  who  is 
paying  the  costs  to  get  into  the  stadi- 
um. The  S&L  industry,  through  the 
assessments  that  will  be  levied  over 
the  next  30  years,  will  pay  a  total  of 
$51  billion,  of  which  $11  billion  is  in 
principal  and  $40  billion  is  in  interest. 


That  is  under  the  economic  assump- 
tions of  the  administration. 

The  taxpayers  who  are  the  acquiesc- 
ing, noninvolved  people  up  in  the 
stands,  over  the  same  period  under  the 
same  economic  assumptions  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  going  to  be  paying  a 
total  of  $176  billion;  $81.9  billion  in 
principal  and  $94.1  billion  in  interest. 

So,  to  say  that  this  is  a  commercial 
transaction  involving  the  S&L  indus- 
try and  should  therefore  be  treated  as, 
in  some  way,  divorced  from  the  legiti- 
mate concern  of  the  American  taxpay- 
er, I  think  substantially  misstates  who 
the  real  party  at  interest  is  and  who 
the  real  party  at  payment  of  the  inter- 
est is  going  to  be. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  while  it  is 
true  that  these  bonds  are  going  to  be 
issued  by  a  third  party,  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation,  the  reality  is  that 
these  bonds  are  going  to  be  seen  as 
and  treated  as,  and  we  would  if  called 
upon,  deal  with  them  as,  obligations  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

So  whether  legally,  yes.  or  legally 
not  advisable,  the  reality  is  that  the 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  going 
to  be  behind  the  bonds  that  are  going 
to  be  issued.  This  is.  in  everything 
other  than  the  most  cosmetic  sense,  a 
financing  of  the  U.S.  Government  and, 
therefore,  as  such,  we  as  the  responsi- 
ble representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  assure  that  it 
is  done  in  the  least  expensive  manner. 

So.  Mr.  President,  with  that  said.  I 
move  that  pursuant  to  section  904  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  that 
titles  III  and  IV  be  waived  as  they 
would  apply  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  motion? 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Grahh]. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
prepared  to  raise  311  point  of  order, 
which  is  a  60-vote  point  of  order. 
There  are  numerous  points  of  order 
against  this  amendment.  I  was  not  lis- 
tening at  the  moment,  and  forgive  me 
for  that.  Mr.  President,  but  the  point 
of  order  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  wishes  to  waive, 
among  those  points  of  order  listed, 
was  311(a),  which  is  a  60-vote  point  of 
order  in  that  list?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that 
the  way  the  Senator  states  the 
motion,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  So  it  wUl  require  60 
votes  to  waive,  as  it  has  been  pro- 
poimded  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  Senator  Garn. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  This 
is  a  very  difficult  subject.  PYom  the 
very  beginning  when  we  started  dis- 
cussing it  with  Treasury  last  Novem- 
ber and  started  talking  about  funding. 


it  became  very  evident  very  rapidly 
that  there  simply  was  not  a  good  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  No  matter  what 
type  of  financing  we  looked  at.  you 
were  trying  to  find  the  lesser  of  evils. 

Let  us  face  it.  when  you  have  a  $50 
billion  hole  to  fill  that  Senator  Graum 
of  Texas  said,  you  can  only  fill  it  with 
$50  billion,  suid  that  is  an  enormous 
sum  of  money.  So  how  do  you  devise 
and  plan?  I  have  to  admit,  I  did  not 
have  the  background  in  finance  to 
even  start  thinking  about  how  you  did 
it.  You  had  to  deal  with  experts 
making  suggestions  and  alternatives 
suid  then  try  to  wiimow  it  down  to 
something  that  was  acceptable.  So  I 
can  remember  when  Treasury  first 
asked  me  if  I  could  support  their  plan. 
I  looked  at  it  and  I  said,  well,  of  all  the 
plans  that  are  available,  it  is  the  least 
worst. 

So  I  am  not  out  here  in  glowing 
terms  to  defend  any  of  these  plans, 
but  after  several  months  of  looking  at 
them,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  Treasury  plan  is  the  best  of 
what  is  available,  although  certainly 
not  one  that  any  of  us  wish  we  were 
here  having  to  vote  on  or  even  having 
to  take  a  look  at  this  particular  prob- 
lem. We  wish  it  was  not  here.  We  wish 
it  would  go  away,  but  it  will  not. 

As  I  look  at  the  on-budget  versus 
off-budget,  obviously  you  start  from 
the  premise,  well,  it  is  more  open  to 
put  it  on  budget.  However,  certainly 
the  administration's  plan  has  not  been 
hit.  It  was  announced  openly  and  early 
by  the  President.  It  has  been  discussed 
at  great  detail.  It  is  partially  on- 
budget.  The  interest  is  on-budget.  The 
$50  billion  is  off -budget,  but  I  think  an 
important  point  to  be  made  is  that  the 
industry  caused  the  problem  and  is  in 
trouble  as  the  one  who  will  be  on  the 
hook  for  that  $50  billion.  I  do  not 
think  the  taxpayers  should.  I  think 
that  is  an  important  division  to  make. 
We  let  them  borrow  the  money  and 
the  taxpayers  are  involved  in  paying 
the  interest.  This  is  the  No.  1  reason 
why  I  think  we  need  to  do  it. 

I  take  no  back  seat  to  any  Senator 
on  wanting  to  save  money.  Certainly 
my  voting  record  by  anyone  who 
wants  to  look  at  it  for  15  years  would 
indicate  that  I  have  voted  on  the  side 
of  fiscal  responsibility  virtually  all  of 
the  time. 

So  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  save 
$4.5  billion.  That  is  a  lot  of  money. 
But  I  am  not  sure  the  $4.5  billion  is 
there.  It  could  be  more;  could  be  less. 
Alan  Greenspan  testified  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  and  we 
were  talking  about  estimates  as  the 
size  of  the  problem,  what  he  thought 
that  was,  how  much  he  thought  we 
could  save  and  his  reply,  to  para- 
phrase, is  he  could  not  tell  us  what  in- 
terest rates  would  be  next  month,  let 
alone  over  the  next  30  years.  I  think 
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that  is  a  fair  sUtement  that  everybody 
would  agree  with. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  body  that 
could  with  certainty  predict  even  an 
average  interest  rate  for  the  next  30 
years.  But  let  me  assume  that  $4.5  bil- 
lion is  a  correct  figure.  E^very  Member 
of  this  Senate,  I  am  sure,  would  like  to 
be  able  to  save  that  amount,  but  there 
is  also  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
method  that  is  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  would 
cause  an  increase  in  cost. 

First  of  all.  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Brady  means  it  when  he  says  if  the  fi- 
nancing method  is  changed  he  will 
veto  this  bill.  Whether  people  agree 
with  that  stand  or  not.  Secretary 
Brady  is  very  sincere  about  that.  That 
would  cause  delay.  If  you  take  the 
minimum  estimate  that  runs  from  half 
a  billion  dollars  to  a  billion  dollars  a 
month— take  the  minimum,  a  half  a 
billion  dollars  a  month— if  we  delay 
this  bill's  implementation  for  a  few 
months  because  of  a  fight  over  a  veto, 
we  have  eaten  up  all  of  the  $4.5  billion 
worth  of  savings. 

I  am  also  convinced  from  people  on 
Wall  Street  that  I  have  talked  to  that 
are  certainly  big  market  players,  that 
if  we  suddenly  increase  the  deficit  by 
$50  billion  by  agreeing  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  that  we  should  waive 
the  Budget  Act  to  increase  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1989  by  $50  billion,  that 
that  will  raise  Interest  costs  on  the 
overall  deficit.  That  is  estimated  at  a 
half  a  billion  dollar  increased  interest 
cost  to  the  public.  We  save  $150  mil- 
lion apparently  by  going  to  the  Sena- 
tor's budget  plan  for  thrifts  bailout. 
That  is  a  net  loss  of  $350  million  per 
year  to  the  taxpayer. 

If  the  Senator  from  Florida  could 
convince  me  that  his  plan,  would  actu- 
aUy  save  $4.5  billion.  I  would  be  stand- 
ing here  defending  it.  I  think  it  prob- 
ably will  in  isolation,  but  there  Is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  will  have  im- 
pacts on  the  overall  budget  and  par- 
ticiilarly  disturbing  to  me  is  1990.  an 
estimate  of  some  $22  to  $25  bUlion  of 
outlays  on  budget  that  under  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  we  all  know  you 
only  have  two  choices  If  you  want  to 
put  more  money  into  a  particular 
function,  whether  it  Is  housing, 
whether  it  Is  the  environment,  wheth- 
er it  is  NASA,  whether  it  is  EPA;  you 
have  to  take  it  out  of  another  function 
or  raise  taxes. 

We  have  decided  in  a  budget  summit 
that  taxes  will  not  be  raised,  and  so 
you  suddenly  put  $22  to  $25  bUllon 
into  that  budget  summit  that  was  Just 
agreed  to  last  Friday  and  you  have 
blown  that  entire  agreement  between 
the  leadership  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  totally  out  of  the  water. 

I  know  I  do  not  want  $5  billion  taken 
out  of  NASA,  and  that  every  Member 
of  this  body  is  trying  to  find  $22  to  $25 
billion,  they  would  defend  for  all  of 


their  pet  projects.  Just  like  I  would— 
general  science,  function  250,  NASA, 
EPA.  science  education.  There  are 
people  who  would  defend  the  veterans 
and  on  and  on  and  on.  and  Congress 
has  decided  we  are  not  going  to  raise 
taxes  for  next  year.  So  where  does  it 
come  from?  From  a  practical  matter, 
this  plan  causes  serious  problems  in 
the  markets  for  fiscal  year  1989.  a 
raise  in  interest  rates  and  difficult  ex- 
penditure outlay  problems  in  fiscal 
year  1990. 

It  is  clearly  a  violation  of  the  budget 
and  that  is  why  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  to  make  a  motion  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act. 

To  sum  up  what  we  are  doing,  and  I 
certainly  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to 
this,  a  vote  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  is 
a  vote  to  increase  the  budget  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1989  by  $50  bilUon.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  are  listening  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  home  and  explain  to 
my  constituents  why  I  voted  for  a  $50 
billion  increase  in  the  deficit.  I  realize 
it  can  be  said  $50  billion  has  to  be 
spent  anyway  and  we  might  as  well 
put  it  on  budget  and  be  realistic  about 
it.  I  could  accept  that  argument.  I  sup- 
pose, if  It  were  not  going  to  Increase 
overall  Interest  costs  and  Increase  the 
cost  of  this  plan  from  a  net  standpoint 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  They 
are  already  bearing  an  unfair  burden 
of  a  problem  that  they  did  not  create. 
This  Senator  will  not  vote  for  a  $50 
billion  increase  In  the  1989  budget. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  several  comments  with  respect 
to  the  proposal  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act.  There  have  been  several  reasons 
mentioned  why  this  proposal  to  put 
the  financing  on  budget  makes  sense. 
One  of  those  is  that  it  is  more  honest 
and  the  second  Is  that  it  saves  money. 

I  would  raise  the  question  about  the 
honesty  from  two  points  of  view.  One 
could  make  the  argiunent.  If  we  are 
being  totally  honest,  that  every  bit  of 
financing  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's agencies  or  bodies  should  in 
fact  be  on  budget,  so  that  argtunent  by 
itself  does  not  sway  me  that  this 
should  be  put  on  budget. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  think  you  have 
to  look  at  the  method  of  repayment. 
We  have  agencies  that  have  issued 
bonds  that  have  not  in  essence  guaran- 
teed repayment  through  the  pledging 
of  assets.  Under  the  Treasury  propos- 
al, we  actually  see  the  savings  and 


loan  Industry  providing  some  $6  billion 
in  assets  that  will  be  Invested  In  zero 
coupon  bonds  that  over  a  period  of  30 
years  will  guarantee.  If  you  will,  the 
payoff  of  that  $50  billion  used  to  make 
whole  the  depositors  at  failed  savings 
and  loan  Institutions.  So  my  point  Is, 
we  have  a  very  unusual  type  of  financ- 
ing that  I  think  In  fact  states  it  ought 
to  be  treated  in  a  different  way  and 
should  be  treated  off  budget. 

With  respect  to  saving  money.  I  In- 
troduced the  Gramm-Rudman  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  and  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  spent.  I  am  also  very  concerned 
about  protecting  the  validity  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  proposal.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  If  we  are  to  go  on  budget 
with  this,  waive  the  Budget  Act.  and 
raise  the  Federal  Budget  deficit  by  $50 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1989.  we  will  send 
a  signal  throughout  this  country,  to 
the  financial  markets  and,  frankly, 
throughout  the  world  to  the  world  fi- 
nancial markets,  there  Is  no  value  any 
longer  to  Gramm-Rudman.  that  the 
targets  are  meaningless.  The  end 
result  of  that  Is  an  Increase  In  Interest 
rates. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia Indicated  by  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary it  is  possible  we  would  see  an  in- 
crease in  interest  rates  as  a  result  of 
breaking  our  objective  of  reaching  the 
Gramm-Rudman  targets.  So  I  for  one 
do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  save 
money  under  this  proposal.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  it  were  to  go  through 
and  be  a  budget  item,  increasing  Fed- 
eral borrowing  by  $50  billion  in  a 
single  year  would  actually  increase  the 
cost  of  Federal  borrowing,  and  it 
would  ultimately  increase  the  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Again  I  think  you  have  to  break  this 
financing  down  Into  two  components: 
The  first  Is  principal  and  ask  the  ques- 
tion how  the  principal  is  going  to  be 
repaid.  Again.  I  would  make  the  argu- 
ment that  the  principal  Is  going  to  be 
repaid  through  the  defeasance  of  some 
six  billion  dollars'  worth  of  S&L 
assets. 

The  second  aspect  of  it  is  the  Inter- 
est. It  is  true  there  will  be  some  Inter- 
est cost  that  Is  going  to  be  picked  up 
by  the  taxpayer  but  that  portion  of 
the  bill  calls  for  Interest  to  be  on 
budget,  and  so  I  think  we  have  the 
best  method  of  financing  under  the 
Treasury  proposal  and  therefore  I  will 
be  voting  in  opposition  to  the  waiver.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da. 

I  do  so  because  this  amendment 
takes  advantage  of  several  loopholes 
in  the  budget  process.  And  it  will 
result  In  the  second  highest  Federal 
budget  deficit  in  American  history. 
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We  are  certainly  facing  a  very  ex- 
pensive proposition  here  in  the  S&L 
bailout.  However,  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  amendment  will  save  the  taxpay- 
ers any  money. 

Moreover,  this  is  an  abuse  of  the 
budget  process.  As  part  of  the  budget 
summit  negotiations,  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  chair- 
man Panetta,  and  I  attempted  to  alter 
the  budget  treatment  to  a  true  on- 
budget  approach— one  that  we  consid- 
ered up  front,  more  honest  and  poten- 
tially cheaper.  We  were  unsuccessful; 
the  administration  absolutely  refused 
a  clean  up  front  on-budget  approach— 
an  approach  that  did  not  involve  abus- 
ing loopholes. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  point  of  order 
on  this  amendment.  This  type  of  mas- 
sive back  door  spending  Is  precisely 
what  Budget  Act  points  of  order  are 
designed  to  guard  against. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  designed  to  replace  the 
FSLIC  financing  plan  contained  in  the 
President's  bill. 

Under  President  Bush's  proposal, 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  will  fi- 
nance the  principal  of  the  $50  billion 
bailout,  while  the  Treasury  pays  most 
of  the  interest.  Because  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  is  financing  the 
principal,  the  bailout  is  deemed  to  be 
off  budget. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  put  the  bailout  on- 
budget,  but  only  in  fiscal  year  1989.  He 
would  still  maintain  the  off  budget 
entity  in  post- 1989  spending.  The 
amendment  really  combines  two  sepa- 
rate abuses  of  the  budget  process. 

Indeed,  since  the  outlays  for  case 
resolutions  would  necessarily  have  to 
occur  in  subsequent  years,  the  amend- 
ment could  even  cause  sequester. 

The  Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1989  is  already  some  $25  billion  over 
the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  target 
of  $136  billion  for  this  year. 

This  amendment  would  send  the  def- 
icit another  $50  billion  higher— well 
over  the  $210  billion  mark.  The  fact 
that  Congress  can  possibly  do  this 
kind  of  back  door  spending  once  you 
are  in  a  f  iscsil  year  is  a  loophole  in  the 
budget  laws. 

F^uthermore,  the  abuse  of  this  loop- 
hole could  send  a  signal  to  our  inter- 
national creditors  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  are  not  serious 
about  deficit  reduction.  Therein,  Mr. 
President,  lies  the  danger. 

If  our  international  creditors  do  not 
think  that  we  are  serious,  and  creating 
the  second  highest  deficit  in  history 
could  indicate  a  lack  of  seriousness— 
they  may  begin  to  worry,  and  demand 
a  higher  rate  of  return  on  our  Treas- 
ury debt.  This  could  easily  wipe  out 
the  savings  that  would  occur  under 
Senator  Graham's  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  whether  or 
not  this  plan  is  cheaper,  it  is  simply 


contrived  to  get  around  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law.  It  makes  swiss 
cheese  of  the  budget  rules. 

If  we  set  this  precedent  of  massive 
back  door  spending,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  this  from  occurring 
in  every  fiscal  year. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Florida  also 
raises  the  potential  for  sequestration. 
It  is  very  possible  that  OMB  would 
consider  the  financing  vehicle  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  to  be  on- 
budget.  Therefore,  outlays  by  the 
agency  could  be  scored  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

If  this  happened,  spending  would  be 
$25  billion  over  the  Gramm-Rudman 
ceiling.  OMB  could  order  a  sequester 
that  would  force  an  approximately  20 
percent  cut  in  domestic  discretionary 
programs. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  savings  are  there.  Moreover, 
its  irresponsible  to  belabor  this  issue 
when  the  FSLIC  is  losing  eight  times 
per  month  what  this  amendment 
would  supposedly  save  per  year.  Mr. 
President,  from  a  budget  and  a  tax- 
payer perspective,  this  is  absolutely 
not  worth  a  partisan  wrangle. 

We  tried  to  get  the  administration  to 
do  a  clean  honest  on-budget  approach. 
The  administration  rejected  it. 

The  amendment  is  an  abuse  of  the 
budget  process  and  sets  bad  prece- 
dents. The  time  to  have  considered  a 
true  and  honest  on-budget  approach 
has  long  past.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act  for  consider- 
ation of  this  amendment.  I  yield  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
any  other  Senator  wish  to  speak  to  the 
motion? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  close  on  the 
motion  to  waive  before  the  vote  com- 
mences. 

Mr.  GARN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  simply  did  not  hear  the  Sena- 
tor's request. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  able  to  close  on  the  motion 
to  waive  before  the  vote  commences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  recognition 
and  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  high  standards  of  debate 
because  this  is  a  serious  issue  that  has 
received  the  serious  attention  of  both 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  the  ad- 
ministration. I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  there  are  substantial 
similarities  between  the  approach 
which  the  administration  has  suggest- 
ed and  the  approach  which  the  chair- 
man and  I  have  proposed.  Both  ap- 


proaches are  going  to  require  a  budget 
waiver.  We  are  now  about  to  vote  on 
the  budget  waiver  to  allow  the  consid- 
eration of  the  alternative  which  the 
chairman  has  developed  and  which  I 
have  advanced.  At  some  point  in  the 
future  I  assume  we  will  be  debating  a 
budget  waiver  on  the  method  of  fi- 
nance which  the  administration  has 
provided.  I  underscore  that  by  howev- 
er we  resolve  the  amendment  that  is 
before  us  and  the  request  for  budget 
waiver,  we  will  not  avoid  the  necessity 
for  another  budget  waiver  on  the  un- 
derlying financing  that  is  contained  in 
the  biU. 

Second  is  that  whichever  approach 
is  suggested,  the  same  relative  contri- 
bution will  be  made  by  the  American 
taxpayers  and  by  the  S&L  industry. 
Under  both  approaches,  the  S&L  in- 
dustry will  pay  the  principal  on  the 
purchase  of  the  zero  coupon  $50  bil- 
lion bonds,  a  cost  which  is  estimated  in 
the  range  of  $6  billion  to  $7  billion. 
The  American  taxpayers  will  pay  the 
interest  on  those  bonds,  which  is  esti- 
mated under  the  administration's  plan 
to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  $90  billion. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  important 
and  appropriate  in  the  total  context  of 
this  legislation  if  the  Senate  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  which  the  chairman  de- 
veloped and  which  I  have  offered.  It 
would  allow  us  to  deal  with  a  greater 
sense  of  honesty.  Yes,  it  is  going  to  re- 
quire that  we  place  on  budget  some 
significant  amounts  of  expenditures. 
To  do  otherwise  is  not  to  cause  them 
to  vanish.  To  do  otherwise  is  not  to 
cause  the  American  taxpayer  not  to 
have  to  pay  less.  In  fact,  by  virtually 
all  accounts  it  will  cause  the  American 
taxpayer  to  pay  more.  The  only  bene- 
fit is  that  we  create  this  fiction  that 
we  have  a  debt  that  does  not  really 
exist. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  we  do  this  so  that  we 
can  begin  dealing  with  substance 
rather  than  envelope  ourselves  in 
layer  after  layer  of  process.  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  was  passed  by  this 
Congress  as  a  means  of  providing  some 
discipline,  as  a  means  of  setting  some 
goals  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  and 
then  to  implement  year  by  year  a 
stairstep  down  to  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  That  is  a  goal  that  has  tre- 
mendous support  in  this  body  and  by 
the  American  people.  What  we  are 
doing  is  making  a  travesty  of  those 
goals.  We  are  substituting  process  for 
the  achievement  of  the  objective.  We 
have  effectively  taken  $50  billion  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  obligation 
and  moved  it  off  budget. 

I  would  respond  to  my  friend  from 
Texas,  if  we  can  do  this  in  this  propos- 
al, why  can  we  not  shred  Gramm- 
Rudman  in  every  other  difficult  and 
expensive  problem,  whether  it  is  clean- 
ing  up   nuclear   facilities   where   we 
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know  we  have  an  enormous  problem 
ahead  of  us  or  whether  it  is  dealing 
with  the  issue  of  America's  crumbling 
infrastructure,  where  we  have  an  enor- 
mous problem  ahead  of  us. 

Why  do  we  deal  with  all  of  those  by 
this  convoluted  manipulative  financ- 
ings to  take  it  off  budget  so  it  will  not 
count  on  Gramm-Rudman?  I  believe 
we  are  doing  this  in  order  to  shift  to 
the  future,  and  to  a  hidden  future,  an 
obligation  that  should  in  fact  be  our 
generation's  to  pay. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  urging  that 
we  waive  the  process  so  we  can  deal 
with  honest  substance  and  by  giving 
us  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  least 
costly  method  of  financing  a  financial 
crisis  without  precedent  in  American 
history.  At  least,  we  will  be  able  to 
point  to  this  one  vote  when  asked 
where  were  you  in  April  1989  when 
the  American  people  were  asked  to 
come  forward  and  pay  in  this  the  next 
and  the  next  generation  for  the  last  10 
years  of  economic  indiscretions. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion occurs  on  the  motion 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  change  the  way  we 
fimd  the  resolution  of  failed  savings 
and  loan  institutions. 

The  administration  has  proposed  es- 
tablishing a  Government-sponsored 
enterprise— the  Resolution  Funding 
Corporation  or  Refcorp— to  raise 
money  for  this  purpose.  Refcorp 
would  borrow  $50  billion  from  the 
public  and  make  these  ftmds  available 
to  close  down  failed  thrifts. 

Under  the  administration's  plan,  the 
expenditure  of  the  borrowed  $50  bil- 
lion would  not  increase  the  deficit. 
That  is  because  of  the  off-budget 
status  of  Refcorp. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  some  have 
described  as  the  on-budget  alternative. 
It  would  maintain  the  administration's 
financing  plan  virtually  intact  with 
one  major  exception— Refcorp  would 
borrow  from  the  Treasury,  rather 
than  from  the  public. 

When  the  administration  was  put- 
ting together  its  plan,  it  had  to  make  a 
choice:  either  use  Treasury  funding 
and  seek  an  exemption  from  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  deficit  tar- 
gets or  use  a  nongovernmental  entity 
and  pay  a  slightly  higher  cost. 

The  administration  decided  that  pri- 
vate borrowing  was  the  best  way  to  go. 
In  their  Judgment,  it  was  better  to  pay 


a  slight  premium  than  to  establish  the 
precedent  of  exempting  this  activity 
from  the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
targets. 

There  are  differing  views  on  this 
issue,  but  I  respect  the  reasoning  used 
by  the  administration. 

The  problem  with  the  Graham 
amendment  is  that  it  doesn't  make  the 
choice.  It  attempts  to  have  it  both 
ways— Treasury  funding  and  no  ORH 
exemption. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  intent  of  the 
aunendment  would  be  to  have  Refcorp 
borrow  $50  billion  from  the  Treasury 
in  fiscal  year  1989,  at  least  on  paper. 
This  would  allow  all  of  the  outlays  to 
be  scored  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  avoid  adding  to  the  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1990  and  beyond. 

The  only  way  that  this  works  is  if 
Refcorp  continues  to  be  considered  a 
nongovernmental  entity— in  other 
words,  off  budget. 

I  oppose  the  Graham  amendment  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  create  a 
dangerous  loophole  in  budget  account- 
ing. Surely  we  cannot  establish  a  cor- 
poration, allow  it  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury,  and  suggest  that  this  is 
somehow  not  a  Government  activity. 

If  this  model  works,  it  would  set  a 
precedent  for  all  manner  of  new  initia- 
tives funded  after  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year- that  is,  after  danger  of  a 
sequester  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  has  passed. 

I  am  equally  concerned  that  this 
amendment  may  not  work  in  the  way 
that  its  proponents  have  suggested. 
The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  advised  that  all  of  the  out- 
lays probably  would  not  be  scored  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  thus  increasing  the 
fiscal  year  1990  deficit  by  $22  to  $25 
billion. 

I  am  not  unsympathetic  with  those 
who  seek  to  minimize  the  cost  of  this 
package.  In  the  exercise  of  budget  dis- 
cipline, however,  let  us  not  establish  a 
precedent  that  could  cost  us  far  more 
in  the  long  run  than  any  savings  that 
would  be  achieved  here. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the 
Senate,  sometimes  we  come  to  the 
floor  on  a  Budget  Act  waiver  and  one 
of  two  things  is  before  us.  On  some  oc- 
casions, the  issue  is  not  a  very  signifi- 
cant one  and  the  Budget  Act  is  being 
used  for  technical  reasons.  At  other 
times  we  come  and  it  is  very  serious. 
The  Budget  Act  is  vitally  Involved  in 
the  future  of  our  fiscal  policy,  and 
that  is  being  violated. 

For  most  of  my  years  in  the  Senate, 
I  have  been  one  who  has  approached 
budget  waivers  on  the  substance.  I  try 
not  to  do  it  when  they  are  technical 
kinds  of  things.  I  would  not  stand  here 
tonight  if  it  was  a  technical  issue.  Let 
us  assume  that  someone  Is  opposed  to 
something,  says  it  violates  the  Budget 
Act,  and  needs  a  waiver.  I  would  not 
recessarily  be  persuaded.  I  am  here  to- 
night because  this  is  substantive. 


The  funding  plan  proposed  by  the 
amendment  has  many  problems  in 
terms  of  the  Budget  Act  and  its  logical 
interpretation.  I  am  concerned  about 
what  happens  to  fiscal  policy  under 
the  few  valid  constraints  that  we  have. 
I  must  say  to  the  Senate  I  hope  we  do 
not  waive  the  Budget  Act  tonight.  I 
believe  it  is  there  for  a  purpose. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  talk  about 
the  history  of  the  act.  Suffice  it  to  say 
from  my  standpoint,  as  one  who  has 
been  involved  a  long  time,  it  is  tough 
to  get  fiscal  discipline,  and  it  is  easy  to 
open  the  floodgates.  It  is  easy  to 
change  perceptions  of  what  we  are 
doing. 

This  amendment  will  not  only  have 
an  effect  from  the  standpoint  of  per- 
ception but  it  will  have  a  very  large 
negative  on  the  substance.  The  com- 
mittee was  prudent,  I  believe,  in  not 
doing  it  this  way,  and  I  urge  that  the 
Budget  Act  not  be  waived. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
any  other  Senator  desire  to  debate  the 
motion  to  waive  titles  III  and  IV  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

ORDER  OP  PROCI3>URE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  to 
accommodate  many  Senators  who  are 
involved,  some  who  are  off  the  Hill 
and  some  who  will  be  leaving,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  vote  com- 
mence at  6:40  p.m.  and  be  a  20-minute 
vote  lasting  until  7  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorvtm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  waive 
titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley],  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is  absent 
because  of  illness  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 
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The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  48, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  47  Leg.] 
YEAS-48 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote  the  yeas  are  48,  the  nays  are 
50.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  we  have 
order,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  section  311(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act,  I  raise  a  point  of  order  against  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  would  cause 
outlays  to  exceed  the  ceiling  for  out- 
lays established  in  the  fiscal  year  1989 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget. 
The  point  of  order  is  well  taken.  The 
amendment  falls. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators  we  will  now 
take  up  the  request  for  a  waiver  on 
the  bill  itself  which  will  require  a  vote 
and  which  will  be  the  subject  of  what 
I  hope  is  relatively  brief  debate.  There 
will   be    another   vote    in    the    near 

future.  „     „ 

Mr.  DOLE.  WIU  that  be  a  roUcall 

vote? 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes;  it  has  been  re- 
quested. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
those  Senators  who  Intend  to  offer 
amendments  to  make  their  intentions 
known.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
obtain  an  agreement  that  would  iden- 
tify the  amendments  and  provide  rea- 
sonable time  for  their  consideration 
and  then  agree  to  a  time  certain  for 
disposition  of  the  bill  itself. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  indicated  an 
intention  to  offer  one  or  more  amend- 
ments. I  would  ask  him  if  he  could 
advise  us  on  his  intention  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  cooperate  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  but  at  this  point  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  give  the  majority 
leader  any  specific  understanding  with 
respect  to  amendments.  We  learned 
about  the  bill,  the  exact  language  of 
the  blU,  Saturday  at  10:30. 

There  are  23  conmiittee  member 
amendments  that  were  added  to  the 
bill  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  com- 
mittee meeting.  It  is  564  pages  and  I 
understand  there  is  also  a  final  com- 
mittee amendment  that  we  have  not 
as  yet  seen. 

I  would  say  at  this  point  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  leader  as  to  how  many  addi- 
tional amendments  I  would  have. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  myself  would  have  an  amendment. 
It  deals  with  hostile  takeover  situation 
where  one  financial  institution  in  our 
judgment  has  an  advantage  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  there  is  a  substantial  in- 
vestment by  the  Federal  taxpayers 
through  the  PDIC. 

We  are  now  meeting  on  that  and  we 
are  not  able  to  give  the  leader  a  time 
agreement  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  is  not 
able  to? 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  are  not  able  to. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  Leader,  could  I 
ask  just  a  question? 

If  the  small  bank  problem  that  I  had 
earlier  identified  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  resolved,  then  I  would 
have  an  amendment  on  the  small 
banks  with  respect  to  the  level  of 
fines.  I  do  not  know  if  that  was  satis- 
factorily resolved  or  not,  but  if  it  has 
not  been,  I  have  an  amendment  on  it. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  chairman  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  resolved. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  Senator,  if 
it  is  not  resolved  to  his  satisfaction, 
will  have  an  amendment  that  he  in- 
tends to  offer? 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  hope  it  will  be 
worked  out  and  not  require  an  amend- 


ment but,  if  it  is  not,  I  wiU  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  majority  leader 
should  understand  that  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  am 
willing  to  settle  by  a  colloquy.  We 
have  been  unable  to  reach  an  answer 
on  that  colloquy  and  until  we  stre  able 
to  do  so  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  agree 
to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  have  gone  back 
and  forth  on  that  issue.  It  is  still  up  in 
the  air.  and  we  are  trying  to  see  if  we 
can  find  a  way  to  settle  it  short  of  an 
amendment,  but  we  are  not  there  yet. 

So  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Senator  be  protected,  which  he  in 
effect  has  done  by  stating  his  inten- 
tion to  be  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, if  we  are  not  able  to  work  it  out. 

Let  me  also  indicate  that  Senator 
Adams  has  indicated  that  he  has  an 
amendment  that  deals  with  the  Cana- 
dian acquisition  issue  that  he  also 
would  ask  us  to  put  on  the  list. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  five  amend- 
ments which  have  been  the  subject  of 
an  intention  to  offer  and  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  has  just 
provided  me  with  a  list  that  includes 
three  more.  So  that  is  eight. 

My  next  question,  then,  addressed  to 
the  Senators  is:  Are  any  of  the  eight 
Senators  who  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  prepared  to  do  so? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  Leader,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  been  trying  to 
offer  an  amendment  since  noon.  Al- 
though there  have  been  appeals: 
Please  offer  an  amendment:  I  could 
not  get  it  in. 

I  am  ready  to  offer  an  amendment 
right  now  that  I  think  is  acceptable  on 
both  sides,  if  that  will  help  the  majori- 
ty leader  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  By  gosh.  I  want  to 
assure  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I 
will  use  all  my  influence  to  get  that 
amendment  considered  carefully. 

After  several  hours,  you  deserve 
some  attention.  I  will  speak  to  the 
manager  about  that. 

My  question  is  as  to  the  eight 
amendments  that  have  been  suggest- 
ed. Are  any  of  those  Senators  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment  at  this 
time  so  we  can  debate  them  and  vote 
on  them? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment. I  believe  I  am  included  in  that 
list,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  offer  it  at 
this  time.  Whether  or  not  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted remains  to  be  seen.  It  provides 
for  discretion  for  FDIC  to  charge  as- 
sessments on  foreign  deposits.  It  does 
not  mandate  it. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
be  prepared,  we  can  proceed  to  that 
this  evening.  That  gives  us  some  idea 
of  what  we  are  doing. 

Are  there  any  other  of  the  eight 
Senators  who  are  offering  amend- 
ments prepared  to  do  so?  Understand 
now,  anything  we  do  not  do  tonight  we 
will  likely  end  up  doing  on  Friday  or 
possibly  later. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield?  I  think  the  majority  leader  is 
aware  we  do  intend  to  take  care  of  the 
other  budget  waiver  tonight. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  I  already  indi- 
cated that.  That  will  be  this  evening. 

Then  for  the  benefit  of  Senators, 
there  will  be  five  more  amendments 
taken  up  this  evening:  Senator  Exon's, 
which  wUl  not  require  a  vote;  Senator 
NicKLES',  which  will  require  a  vote, 
and  the  budget  waiver  on  the  bill 
itself.  I  understand  that  there  are  few 
requests  for  time  on  the  budget  waiver 
Itself.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  indicated  he  intends  to  speak 
for  10  or  15  minutes  on  it.  Could  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  give  other 
Senators  an  indication  of  the  amount 
of  time  he  feels  would  be  appropriate 
to  consider  his  amendment? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  This  Senator  would 
probably  only  take  about  10  minutes.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
like  a  comparable  amount  of  time. 
There  may  be  additional  Senators,  but 
my  guess  is  20  minutes  on  our  side  and 
an  equal  amount  on  the  other  side 
would  be  fine. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  be  good  enough  to 
advise  us  what  his  amendment  is? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
The  essence  of  the  amendment  will  be 
simple.  Maybe  by  explaining  it,  it  will 
save  us  some  time.  It  basically  gives 
the  PDIC  the  authority  to  make  as- 
sessments on  foreign  deposits.  Right 
now,  foreign  deposits  have  no  assess- 
ments.     

Ml.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  20  minutes  on  a 
side  would  make  40  minutes  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Nickles  amendment: 
20  minutes  total.  10  minutes  on  each 
side  to  the  budget  waiver  would  make 
a  total  of  60  minutes  and  the  Exon 
amendment  does  not  require  a  vote, 
therefore,  if  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  has  no  objection,  it  would 
be  my  intention  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  would  stack 
those  two  votes  at  or  about  8:30.  Sena- 
tors could  then  be  protected  until 
then.  Those  would  be  the  only  two  re- 
maining votes,  and  In  the  intervening 
time  we  could  dispose  of  those  three 
amendments  as  indicated. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question?  I 
wonder  if  I  misxinderstood  what  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  said 
when  he  indicated  we  would  have  to 
work  Friday.  I  thought  my  math  indi- 


cated that  we  have  only  about  six 
amendments  left  that  were  identified, 
and  since  we  have  until  4  or  so  tomor- 
row afternoon,  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  working 
with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  the  managers,  might  not 
see  if  we  could  develop  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  identify  those 
amendments  and  limit  the  time  and 
get  an  agreement  fbr  a  rollcall  on  the 
bill  itself  at  4  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon? 

My  sense  of  it  Ls  that  most  of  this 
was  considered  pretty  extensively  in 
committee.  There  is  not  any  great 
movement  on  the  floor  here,  nor  is 
anybody  indicating  to  me  they  want  to 
spend  a  lot  more  time  on  this  bill.  But 
I  say  that  respectfully  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Without  pro- 
pounding the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, I  say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois, 
I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  agree  to 
a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Three  Senators 
have  expressed  that  sentiment.  The 
best  way  to  do  it  Is  do  it  in  steps.  Over- 
night we  will  try  working  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  others  to  work 
out  an  agreement  that  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  request  for  a 
budget  waiver  for  the  bill  itself  under 
the  time  agreement,  a  total  of  20  min- 
utes, 10  minutes  each  side  in  the  usual 
form  and  subject  to  the  same  designa- 
tion; that  immediately  following  the 
completion  of  that  20  minutes,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
Nickles  amendment  under  a  40-minute 
time  agreement,  20  minutes  to  each 
side;  that  no  second-degree  amend- 
ments be  in  order  and  that  immediate- 
ly upon  completion  of  the  vote  on  the 
first  amendment,  there  be  a  vote  on 
the  Nickles  amendment  with  no  inter- 
vening action. 

I  amend  my  request  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
first  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  under  no  time  agree- 
ment and  that  as  soon  as  that  is  dis- 
posed of  it  go  to  the  request  for  the 
budget  waiver,  then  to  the  Nickles 
amendment  and  that  the  vote  on  the 
budget  waiver  occur  at  8:15. 

Mr.  GARN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  but  it 
has  been  the  intention  of  both  the 
chairman  and  I  to  table  most  amend- 
ments. On  the  Nickles  amendment,  I 
would  want  the  right  to  be  able  to 
table. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  understand  that? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  vote  on  the 
budget  waiver  occur  at  8:15  to  be  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a  vote  on  the 
Nickles  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 


sent request  propounded  by  the  major- 
ity leader? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  It  may  weU  be  that 
we  could  expedite  that  even  quicker.  I 
would  hope  that  would  be  the  case,  so 
maybe  we  would  want  to  have  it  no 
later  than  8:15? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  problem  with 
that  is  there  are  Senators  coming  and 
going.  I  think  it  is  better  to  set  a  spe- 
cific time,  then  Senators  will  know 
what  it  is.  There  is  a  constant  prob- 
lem. Some  want  to  leave  and  come 
back;  others  are  away  and  want  to 
come.  So  I  think  it  is  best  to  leave  it  at 
8:15  so  that  Senators  will  know  for  cer- 
tain there  will  be  two  votes  at  8:15. 
The  first  vote  will  be  on  the  budget 
waiver  on  the  bill  itself.  The  second 
will  be  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, so  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  that. 

Prior  to  both  of  those  amendments 
being  taken  up,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  be  taken 
up.  I  understand  that  is  acceptable, 
and  it  will  just  take  a  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  propounded  by  the  major- 
ity leader? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   MITCHELL.   I   thank   my  col- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

AMENDimrT  NO.  S3 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  credit  union 
audits) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Kerrey  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  53. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  470,  after  line  20,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
SEC.  »m.  AUDrr  requirement. 

Section  202(a)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  Atn>IT  RXQaiRKlfKIIT.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Before  the  end  of  the 
120-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act,  and  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  Federal  law,  the 
law  of  any  State,  or  the  constitution  of  any 
State,  the  Board  shall  prescribe,  by  regula- 
tion, audit  standards  which  require  an  out- 
side, independent  audit  of  any  insured 
credit  union  by  a  certified  public  accountant 
for  any  fiscal  year  (of  such  credit  union)— 

"(i)  for  which  such  credit  union  has  not 
conducted  an  annual  supervisory  committee 
audit: 
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"(ii)  for  which  such  credit  union  has  not 
received  a  complete  and  satisfactory  super- 
visory committee  audit;  or 

"(ill)  during  which  such  credit  union  has 
experienced  persistent  and  serious  record- 
lieeplng  deficiencies,  as  determined  by  the 
Board. 

"(B)  Uhsate  or  umsound  practice.— The 
Board  may  treat  the  failure  of  any  insured 
credit  union  to  obtain  an  outside,  independ- 
ent audit  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
audit  Is  required  under  subparagraph  (A)  as 
an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  within  the 
meanlnt  of  section  206(b).". 

At  the  end  of  the  part  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents relating  to  subtlUe  C  of  title  IX,  insert 
the  following: 
"Sec.  989.  Audit  requirement.". 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering,  along  with 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska,  Senator 
Kerrey,  would  provide  further  en- 
forcement capabilities  to  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  in  detect- 
ing fraud  and  misuse  of  fimds  by  fed- 
erally insured  credit  unions.  This 
amendment  is  both  warranted  at  this 
time  and  is  relevant  to  the  measure  at 
hand. 

Mr.  President,  just  last  November, 
the  Franklin  Community  Credit  Union 
of  Omaha,  NE.  was  closed  by  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration 
which  suspected  that  fraudulent  ac- 
tivities were  tsJung  place  at  that  insti- 
tution. 

Days  later,  the  NCUA  released  the 
shocking  news  that  the  Franklin  Com- 
munity Credit  Union  had  been  main- 
taining a  separate  set  of  books  and 
had  received  over  $37  million  of  certif- 
icates of  deposits  of  which  the  credit 
union  held  no  corresponding  assets. 
An  institution  that  had  supposedly 
held  assets  of  $2Vt  million  was  closed 
at  a  cost  of  over  $33  million  to  the 
NCUA- 

The  top  executive  of  the  Franklin 
Credit  Union,  Mr.  Lawrence  King,  now 
faces  civil  and  probable  criminal  law- 
suits regarding  his  role  in  this  fiasco. 

As  more  details  of  this  financial  ca- 
tastrophe were  released,  we  learned 
that  the  Franklin  Community  Credit 
Union  had  not  been  subjected  to  an  in- 
dependent, outside  audit  since  1984. 

The  credit  union  had  been  able  to 
forestall  such  audits  for  several  years 
for  what  now  are  obvious  reasons.  In 
hindsight,  it  is  clear  that  the  NCUA 
should  have  required  an  outside,  inde- 
pendent audit  which  may  have  ex- 
posed this  fraudulent  scheme  earlier 
and  limited  the  losses  to  the  NCUA. 

The  amendment  now  before  the 
Senate  will  increase  the  enforcement 
capabUities  of  the  NCUA  and  will  help 
prevent  another  situation  such  as  the 
one  we  have  witnessed  in  Omaha  from 
taking  place  elsewhere  in  this  country. 
The  amendment  requires  the  NCUA  to 
obtain  an  outside  independent  audit  of 
any  credit  union  having  serious  rec- 
ordkeeping deficiencies  or  not  com- 
pleting its  supervisory  committee 
audits  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


Fraud  and  mismanagement  are  two 
of  the  causes  of  the  problem  that  we 
are  now  attempting  to  resolve.  The  bill 
before  us  expands  our  efforts  against 
fraud  in  our  federally  insured  finan- 
cial institutions  including  credit 
unions.  Other  sections  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  bolster  the  regula- 
tory powers  of  the  NCUA  over  its 
member  institutions. 

This  amendment  clearly  comple- 
ments those  sections  and  is  certainly 
relevant  to  our  efforts  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  NCUA  is  not  op- 
posed to  this  amendment,  and  I  urge 
that  it  be  adopted  as  part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  House  bill.  It 
merely  requires  an  audit  annually  for 
credit  unions  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  have  further  difficulties  in  this 
area  that  are  starting  to  crop  up  with 
regard  to  a  recent  failure  of  a  credit 
union  in  Omaha,  NE. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
think  it  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  If  possible,  I  would  like  to  ask 
that  the  Chair  recognize  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska,  who  has  some  very 
brief  remarks  in  this  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks really  are  not  all  that  brief. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  rise  to  cospon- 
sor  with  my  colleague  from  Nebraska, 
Senator  Exon.  an  amendment  that 
bolsters  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration's ability  to  require  an 
outside  audit  of  a  credit  union  when 
that  credit  union's  internal  audit  is 
less  than  satisfactory. 

My  interest  in  this  amendment 
arises  out  of  a  situation  in  Omaha, 
where  the  Franklin  Community  Credit 
Union  failed  at  the  end  of  1988  leaving 
some  $35  million  unaccounted  for  and 
missing.  The  credit  union  had  not 
been  subjected  to  a  professional  audit 
since  early  1985,  although  credit 
unions  are  required  to  conduct  annual 
audits.  Lawrence  E.  King.  Jr..  the 
treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Franklin 
Credit  Union  since  1970.  faces  possible 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  stemming 
from  the  missing  funds. 

We  want  to  propose  this  amendment 
in  order  to  avert  a  similar  situation 
from  being  repeated  in  any  credit 
union.  This  amendment  would  remove 
the  discretion  of  the  NCUA  to  allow 
credit  unions  to  go  unaudited  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  would  require  the 
NCUA  to  mandate  outside  audits  for 
credit  unions  which  meet  any  of  the 
three  criteria: 

Either  they  have  not  conducted  an 
audit  that  year;  or  that  audit  has  been 
imsatisfactory;  or  their  recordkeeping 
has  been  persistently  and  seriously  de- 
ficient. 

In  light  of  Franklin  Credit  Union's 
failure,  we  believe  that  this  provision 
would  be  a  worthwhile  addition  to  S. 


774  and  we  ask  that  it  be  included  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  Senator  Exon,  not 
only  identified  this  problem  and 
brought  it  to  my  attention,  but  also 
worked  very  closely  with  Congressman 
Peter  Hoagland  in  developing  an 
amendment  that  we  believe  will  cor- 
rect the  likelihood  of  an  incident  re- 
curring in  other  cities  of  this  Nation 
similar  to  the  one  that  occurred  in 
Omaha,  NE.  with  the  Franklin  Credit 
Union.  The  failure  to  pay  depositors 
would  produce  a  monumental  disaster. 
In  the  case  of  the  credit  union  in  the 
city  of  Omaha,  depositors  were  fully 
insured  and  fully  paid  and  a  disaster 
has  been  averted.  Nonetheless,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  loss  of  faith 
and  trust  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of 
the  city  of  Omaha  as  a  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  NCUA  to  properly 
regulate  and  properly  request  the 
audits  for  which  the  statute  appeared 
to  call. 

The  amendment  that  Senator  Exon 
has  offered  would  correct  that  defi- 
ciency and  simply  make  it  mandatory 
to  do  these  audits  and  thus  I  believe 
enable  deposits  to  be  even  more  pro- 
tected than  they  were  previously.  I  ap- 
plaud the  senior  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka for  bringing  this  amendment  forth. 
It  is  a  good  one.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  for 
permitting  this  amendment  to  be  at- 
tached to  S.  774. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  and  good  friend  from  Ne- 
braska. It  is  true  that  the  primary 
author  of  this  amendment  is  Congress- 
man Peter  Hoagland  from  the  Second 
Congressional  District  in  Nebraska 
which  encompasses  Omaha.  He  pro- 
posed the  same  amendment  or  one 
very  similar  to  it  in  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  a  roUcall  vote 
on  this  and  in  the  interest  of  saving 
time,  if  we  could  get  the  endorsement 
from  the  two  managers,  I  believe  we 
could  pass  this  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  I  appreciate  the 
work  he  has  done  on  this.  I  think  this 
is  a  valuable  amendment.  We  have 
worked  with  him.  We  feel  this  is  a 
useful  addition  to  the  bill  and  we  are 
delighted  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  53)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 

BTTDCrr  WAIVSR 

Mr.  QARN.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  section  904  of  the  Budget  Act.  I 
move  to  waive  titles  III  and  IV  of  the 
Budget  Act  for  purposes  of  the  bill  S. 
774.  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform.  Recovery,  and  Enforcement 
Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  for  debate 
is  limited.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wants  to 
be  heard  on  this  issue.  We  are  faced 
with  a  requirement  for  a  budget 
waiver  with  the  plan  as  drafted,  as  it 
came  out  of  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
think  the  figure  is  $200  million  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  In  light  of  the  vote 
that  the  Senate  took  earlier  on  the  al- 
ternative offered  by  Senator  Graham 
that  I  and  others  worked  to  develop,  it 
is  obvious  and  necessary  that  this 
budget  waiver  be  passed,  and  so  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  waiver  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  brought  forward,  because 
we  need  that  now  as  an  integral  part 
of  Implementing  the  bill. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
I  believe  the  time,  however,  is  under 
the  control  of  Senator  Garw. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.    

B4r.  MET25ENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  time  situation,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty  minutes  evenly  divided. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  How  much 
does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  have? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  say,  if  I  may, 
if  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
Chair,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  and  he 
ought  to  be  in  control  of  the  10  min- 
utes in  opposition,  if  that  is  agreeable. 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Michigan.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  control  the 
time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  on  the  question  whether  we 
ought  to  agree  to  this  amendment  be- 
cause this  amendment  says  we  ought 
to  waive  the  budget  bill. 

Now,  we  do  not  waive  the  budget  bill 
for  matters  of  human  concern,  health 
concerns,  research  money,  any  one  of 
a  host  of  other  areas.  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  say  that  there  is  only 
$200  million  involved.  Now.  I  do  not 
know  the  facts  about  this,  but  I  had 
asked  some  staffers  who  are  with  the 
Budget  Committee  and  they  told  me 
there  is  something  approaching  $6  bil- 
lion involved. 

B«r.  OARN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  minimum  is  $200  million  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  The  maximum  is  estimated 
at  $500  million. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  How  much? 


Mr.  GARN.  Five  hundred  million. 
The  reason  for  the  range  is  that  it  de- 
pends on  when  the  bill  is  passed  and 
when  they  start  borrowing  the  money. 
Obviously,  if  the  bill  passed  today, 
they  borrowed  the  money  tomorrow, 
interest  would  be  higher  and  that  is 
where  they  would  come  up  with  a  $500 
million  estimate.  The  longer  it  takes 
to  pass  the  bill  the  amount  of  money 
goes  down.  So  the  estimate  is  it  would 
be  not  more  than  $500  million,  not  less 
than  $200  million  but  that  range  de- 
pends on  when  the  bonds  could  be 
sold.      

Mr.  MirrZENBAUM.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  tell  me  how  it  occurred 
that  when  one  of  the  staff  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  was  asked  how 
much  is  involved,  I  was  told  a  figiire 
approaching  $6  billion? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  have  no  idea.  I  have 
the  figures  here.  Treasury  payments 
for  bonds,  REVCO  interest  In  fiscal 
year  1989,  0.5,  which  is  $500  million. 
So  I  have  no  idea  where  a  $6  billion 
figure  would  come  from  unless  they 
are  talking  about  future  years.  We  are 
only  talking  about  fiscal  year  1989. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  that  it  be  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  just  went  back  to  speak  to  three 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  One  of  the  persons  on  the 
Budget  Committee  was  advised  this 
morning  by  an  analyst  that  the  dollars 
involved  would  approach  $6  billion. 
Another  member  of  the  staff  indicated 
that  CBO  thinks  the  figure  is  $200 
million  to  $500  million.  I  gather  that 
we  are  not  going  to  resolve  that  and 
really  it  is  not  determinative  of  this 
Senator's  position. 

I  am  not  sure  Gramm-Rudman  was 
ever  a  good  idea,  but  maybe  it  worlu  in 
such  a  way  that  we  ought  to  try  to  live 
with  it.  Here  we  have  a  situation 
where  we  are  talking  about  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  giveway,  and 
that  really  is  not  violating  the  budget 
because  it  will  violate  it  next  year,  the 
year  after,  and  probably  for  the  next 
30  years  as  well. 

And  the  $50  billion  under  this  pro- 
posal, the  way  this  bill  comes  to  the 
floor.  Is  off  budget.  I  think  the  budget 
waiver  just  serves  to  emphasize  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  position  we  find  our- 
selves in.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  po- 
sition that  we  are  passing  a  bill  that 
will  strike  at  the  Treasury  for  at  least 
$50  billion,  maybe  indirectly  another 


$50  billion,  and  we  are  told  that  it  will 
cost  a  total  of  $239  billion  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  $239  billion.  I  do  not 
mean  all  in  this  year.  I  do  not  mean  it 
involves  that  you  need  a  budget  waiver 
for  that. 

But  I  think  that  it  is  symbolic.  I 
think  it  is  symptomatic  of  what  the 
whole  problem  is  about  this  bill. 

The  whole  problem  about  this  bill 
has  to  do  with  the  itct  that  we  come 
out  here  and  beg,  borrow,  and  do  any- 
thing we  can  to  help  some  poor  pro- 
gram whether  it  is  in  Utah,  Idaho, 
Oklahoma,  Iowa  or  Ohio  or  wherever 
the  case  may  be.  We  come  out  here 
and  we  try  to  provide  money  for  the 
sick,  we  try  to  provide  money  for  the 
infirm,  we  try  to  provide  money  to 
clean  up  the  air,  and  we  try  to  provide 
money  for  a  host  of  issues.  And  we 
cannot  do  it  day  in  and  day  out  be- 
cause it  violates  the  budget.  We  are 
told,  no,  that  violates  the  budget.  We 
come  out  here,  and  we  vote  no  when  it 
comes  to  violating  the  budget. 

Now  we  are  here  today,  and  it  is  a 
pittance.  It  is  a  nothing;  only  $200  to 
$500  million,  or  if  the  other  figure  is 
right,  up  to  $6  billion.  But  whatever, 
we  should  not  be  violating  Gramm- 
Rudman  restrictions  for  a  savings  and 
loan  bailout.  We  do  not  do  it  for 
human  service  needs.  We  do  not  do  it 
for  research.  We  do  not  do  it  for  edu- 
cation. We  do  not  do  it  for  jobs.  We  do 
not  do  it  in  areas  across  the  whole 
panoply  of  issues  with  which  we  deal. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  who  are  always  so  ready  to  raise 
budget  issues,  how  can  you  go  out  and 
vote  for  a  budget  waiver  on  a  bill  that 
is  going  to  cost  the  American  people 
$239  billion?  Although  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  budget  waiver  only  has  to  do 
with  a  much  more  modest  amount  of 
money,  the  fact  is  it  Is  a  budget 
waiver.  If  you  believe  what  you  say 
day  in  and  day  out  around  here  when 
we  came  to  you  and  plead  with  you  on 
issues  of  concern  for  the  kind  of  qual- 
ity of  life  that  there  is  in  America, 
then  you  ought  to  vote  no  on  a  budget 
waiver  to  bail  out  the  savings  and 
loans  institutions  of  this  country.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  think  that  was  a  great 
speech  of  my  colleague  from  Ohio.  I 
do  not  remember.  I  may  be  wrong.  I  do 
not  remember  voting  for  a  budget 
waiver  before,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
now.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  did  not 
like  to  stand  up  and  say  he  was  going 
to  either. 

I  do  not  care  what  financing  plan 
you  take,  the  one  by  Senator  Graham 
of  Florida,  the  one  by  the  administra- 
tion or  any  of  the  alternatives.  There 
were  none  of  them  that  did  not  re- 
quire a  budget  waiver  of  some  sort  or 
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another,  not  because  we  like  It.  That  is 
just  the  facts  of  life. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  back  into  my 
impassioned  speech  about  bailing  out 
depositors,  but  we  have  to.  We  caimot 
have  the  financial  system  of  this  coim- 
try  collapse,  and  people  have  nms  on 
the  banks  and  savings  and  loans  like 
they  did  in  the  1930's. 

So  I  am  not  up  here  to  defend 
budget  waivers.  I  am  a  little  bit  puz- 
zled after  another  magnificent  speech 
about  budget  waivers  why  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  just  voted  for  a  $50  billion 
one  but  now  will  not  vote  for  a  half- 
billion  dollar  one. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  the 
question  is  a  perfect  one.  If  the  Sena- 
tor had  not  asked  me,  I  was  going  to 
answer  it  next. 

The  fact  is  I  thought  there  was 
something  basically  honest  about 
what  Senator  Graham  was  attempting 
to  do.  Senator  Graham  was  proposing 
that  we  put  on  budget  the  whole  $50 
billion  that  is  involved.  There  was  an 
ethic  about  that,  put  it  on  the  budget. 
There  is  not  an  ethic  about  waiving 
the  budget,  the  restrictions  of  the 
budget,  the  Graham-Rudman  restric- 
tions in  this  instance.  I  voted  for  that 
because  I  felt  very  strongly  and  still 
feel  very  strongly  that  we  ought  to  put 
this  item  on  the  budget.  This  is  gim- 
mickry. There  is  a  sham  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  spend  $50  bUlion  and  we 
are  going  to  do  it  over  here,  take  it  off 
the  budget.  Come  on.  Who  are  we  kid- 
ding? 

So  Senator  Graham  came  forward 
with  a  proposal  to  put  it  on  the 
budget.  In  order  to  do  that,  it  was  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  But  because  I 
felt  there  was  a  legitimacy  and  a  right- 
ness  about  his  basic  proposition,  and 
the  only  way  he  could  get  a  vote  in 
cormection  with  his  basic  proposition 
was  if  we  first  took  care  of  the  waiver 
issue.  I  voted  to  waive  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. But  that  was  a  different 
issue.  That  was  because  I  was  trying  to 
support  the  position  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  took  in  the 
committee,  and  that  is  that  if  you  are 
going  to  spend  $50  billion  out  of  the 
Treasury,  if  you  are  going  to  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  that  kind  of 
money,  you  ought  to  put  it  right  out 
there,  and  let  it  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  That  is  what  Senator 
Graham  was  attempting  to  do  with  his 
amendment.  I  supported  him  in  his 
basic  thrust,  and  I  noted  that  the  vote 
was  a  very  strong  one  in  support  of  his 
position  and  support  of  the  waiver, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Banking  Committee  is  solidly  against 
any  amendments,  and  pretty  much  of 
the  leadership  is  voting  that  way  as 
well. 
I  hope  that  answers  the  question. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  would  suggest  I  was 
rather  pleased  that  50  Senators  voted 
not  to.  That  was  half  the  Senators.  It 
required  60  votes  to  waive  and  50  Sen- 


ators said  no.  We  only  needed  40  to 
defeat  that  proposal. 

I  would  only  add  that  I  do  not  see 
the  distinction  of  these  budget  waiv- 
ers, particularly  when  the  very  people, 
the  Senators  speaking  now  for  the 
poor,  the  underprivileged,  the  environ- 
ment—I would  like  to  throw  in  NASA, 
I  want  to  build  a  space  station  and  so 
on.  We  adopted  that  plan.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  it  would  have  cost 
$350  million  more  per  year.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  back  into  that  argxmient. 
We  have  done  it  several  times  in  the 
last  2  days. 

There  is  a  fimdamental  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  net  effect.  Those  50 
Senators  who  voted  against  the  other 
waiver  said  it  cost  more  money  to  do  it 
that  way,  including  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  telling  argximent. 

I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  else 
wishes  to  speak.  I  am  williiig  to  yield 
back  my  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Parliamentary 
inquiry.  Has  a  rollcall  been  ordered  in 
cormection  with  the  waiver  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  yet  been  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  orderd. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  54 

(Purpose:  To  provide  discretionary  author- 
ity for  the  treatment  of  certain  deposits  as 
deposits  for  insurance  purposes) 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
LES]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  54. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  157,  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.    .  DISCRETIONARY   EXPANSION  OF  FDIC  AS- 
SESSMENT BASE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  3  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.   1813)  is 


amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(mXl)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (IKS) 
of  this  section,  the  Board  of  Directors  may, 
after  consultation  with  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  after 
taking  Into  account  the  economic  effects  of 
such  action,  find  and  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion that  obligations  described  in  such  para- 
graph or  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  such 
subsection  are  deposit  liabilities. 

"(2)  The  annual  assessment  rate  for  obli- 
gations described  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
less  than  the  assessment  rate  provided 
under  section  7  of  this  Act." 

(b)    CONTORMING    AMENDMENTS.— SeCtiOn    3 

of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1813)  is  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating the  existing  subsection  "(m)"  as 
"(n)"  and  redesignating  the  remaining  sub- 
sections accordingly. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
try  to  keep  my  statement  very  short. 
Hopefully  we  can  move  and  complete 
this  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  the 
managers  for  the  excellent  job  they 
have  done,  not  only  in  committee,  but 
putting  together  a  very  complicated 
and  difficult  bill.  I  think  they  and 
their  staffs  have  worked  an  unbeliev- 
able number  of  hours,  and  I  compli- 
ment them  for  their  efforts.  This  is 
not  an  easy  undertaking.  It  is  certainly 
not  a  chore  that  I  think  anybody  rel- 
ishes. I  think  the  managers  and  their 
staffs  have  done  a  very  commendable 
job.  I  congratulate  them  for  their  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I 
offer  today  is  an  amendment  that  calls 
for  equity.  Basically,  it  gives  the 
PDIC.  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
FDIC,  the  authority  to  be  able  to 
assess  premiums  on  foreign  deposits. 
Right  now  we  have  foreign  deposits  es- 
timated to  be  something  like  $350  mil- 
lion in  U.S.  banks  that  do  not  pay  any- 
thing into  the  FDIC  insurance  fund  on 
these  foreign  deposits.  But,  in  effect, 
they  have  been  insured. 

We  have  had  a  policy  in  this  coun- 
try, dating  all  the  way  back  to  the 
Continental  Illinois  failure,  that  big 
banks  have  not  been  allowed  to  fail. 
We  have  had  several  large  banks  that 
have  failed,  but  in  effect  we  had  the 
FDIC  make  all  of  the  deposits  whole 
in  the  large  banks. 

This  is  not  the  same  case  for  smaller 
banks.  Smaller  banks  in  my  State  and 
other  States  that  have  failed  have  not 
been  made  whole.  Actually,  they  have 
closed  some  of  those  institutions  and 
anybody  who  had  a  deposit  above  the 
$100,000,  in  some  cases,  they  were  told 
"We  are  sorry,"  and  they  did  not  re- 
ceive anything  but  the  insured  amount 
and  whatever  was  settled  after  they 
foreclosed  on  the  remaining  assets. 
That  is  inequitable.  It  is  not  fair. 

It  is  particularly  not  fair  when  you 
look  at  foreign  deposits  that  have  not 
paid  one  dime,  not  one  thin  dime  of 
money  into  FDIC  to  insure  these  de- 
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posits.  When  you  see  a  large  bank  like 
Continental  Illinois  you  are  looking  at 
a  $69  billion  institution.  A  significant 
portion  of  that  was  in  foreign  deposits. 
All  those  foreign  deposits  were  made 
whole,  but  yet  they  did  not  contribute 
anything  to  the  FDIC  fund. 

The  first  thing  that  this  amendment 
does  not  do — it  does  not  mandate  that 
FDIC  assess  a  premium  on  all  foreign 
deposits. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  [S.  360] 
that  would  do  that.  I  would  like  to  see 
that  bill  passed. 

I  understand  some  of  the  concerns 
that  have  been  raised  by  Senator 
Garm  and  his  staff  and  others,  saying 
"We  do  not  want  to  scare  off  foreign 
deposits."  I  talked  to  the  chairman  of 
FDIC  and  he  said,  "If  we  assess  them 
at  the  increased  premiimi  rate  of  15 
basis  points,  we  might  have  an  exodus 
of  foreign  capital  and  that  could  be 
quite  damaging  to  the  major  banks 
and  maybe  rtamaging  to  the  economy 
of  the  United  States." 

I  do  not  want  that  to  happen.  So  I 
altered  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  that  we  have  before 
us  just  provides  discretion  for  the 
FDIC  after  consulting  with  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  after  consult- 
ing with  the  Federal  Reserve  about 
any  economic  impact  that  it  would 
have  if  we  did  assess  foreign  deposits. 
If  they  determined  that  it  would  be 
wise  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  fimd 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  economy 
of  the  country  to  assess  those  deposits, 
then  they  could  do  so.  Unless  we 
change  the  law,  they  can  never  assess 
foreign  deposits. 

So,  the  inequity  that  I  stated  earlier 
where  we  assess  100  percent  of  domes- 
tic deposits  and  assess  nothing  on  for- 
eign deposits,  even  though  in  effect  we 
are  guaranteeing  those  deposits,  would 
remain. 

I  hope  that  we  could  change  that. 
This  amendment  would  give  discretion 
to  FDIC  to  change  that. 

I  hope  they  would  take  a  look  at  the 
situation,  and  if  they  agree  that  it 
would  not  have  any  detrimental 
impact  on  the  economy,  they  would 
have  an  assessment. 

We  even  gave  FDIC  the  authority  in 
this  amendment  to  where  if  they  so 
desired  they  could  have  the  assess- 
ment. It  would  not  have  to  be  15  basis 
points.  They  could  do  something  less 
than  that  if  they  were  concerned  that 
15  basis  points  might  be  detrimental 
to  the  economy  or  cause  an  exodus  of 
capital. 

So  again,  we  are  not  dictating,  we 
are  not  mandating;  we  are  simply  pro- 
viding that  authority,  if  this  amend- 
ment should  pass. 

I  might  also  mention  that  once 
before  the  Senate  voted  on  this  provi- 
sion, a  similar  provision,  in  1986.  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  and  several  others  spoke 
in  favor  of  assessing  foreign  deposits. 
That  amendment  was  agreed  to.  63  to 


32.  The  Senate  was  in  favor  of  assess- 
ing foreign  deposits  by  a  vote  in  1986 
of  63  to  32. 

I  might  also  Just  read  one  comment 
that  our  former  colleague  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee 
stated  in  the  floor  debate  which  was 
on  September  19,  1986.  He  said,  and  I 
quote,  suid  this  is  Senator  Proxmire: 

In  effect,  foreign  depositors  In  large  U.S. 
banks  enjoy  the  benefits  of  deposit  insur- 
ance without  having  to  pay  for  it.  Instead, 
the  cost  is  shifted  to  the  FDIC  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  rest  of  the  banking  Industry 
and  their  customers.  Thus,  smaller  and 
medium-sized  banks  are  forced  to  pay  for 
the  excesses  of  the  largest  banks. 

He  says: 

Let  me  repeat  that.  The  smaller  and 
medium-sized  banks  are  forced  to  pay  for 
the  excesses  of  the  largest  banks.  This 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  about  98  per- 
cent of  banks  in  this  country.  This  built-in 
discrimination  against  smaller  banks  will 
become  even  worse  now  that  we  have  firmly 
established  the  precedent  that  will  not 
allow  large  banks  to  fail.  Large  banks  now 
have  de  facto  100  percent  Federal  deposit 
insurance  on  all  their  deposits,  Including 
foreign  deposits,  while  the  depositors  In 
small  banks  are  at  risk  if  their  deposits 
exceed  $100,000.  This  difference  gives  a  sub- 
stantial and  unjustified  competitive  advan- 
tage to  the  big  money  center  banks. 

I  think  Senator  Proxmire  was  cor- 
rect in  that  statement. 

Again,  this  amendment  does  not  go 
as  far  as  we  did  in  1986.  What  we  are 
doing  in  this  is  simply  giving  discre- 
tion to  the  FDIC  to  assess  foreign  de- 
posits, not  a  dictate,  not  a  mandate. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  appreciate  the 
kind  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  care  and  thought 
that  he  has  given  this  amendment. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. As  he  knows,  the  administration 
bill  in  title  X  called  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  conjunction  with 
the  bank  regulators  and  the  OMB  to 
carry  out  a  study  of  various  deposit  in- 
surance issues  and  among  the  issues  to 
be  evaluated  and  reported  on  to  the 
Congress  within  18  months  is  whether 
this  very  question  should  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  whether  premiums 
should  be  paid  on  foreign  deposits. 

The  conmiittee  bill  in  what  is  our 
title  XIII  keeps  the  administration's 
proposal  for  a  study  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  insurance  premiums  should 
be  charged  on  foreign  deposits. 

I  am  told  that  the  administration  op- 
poses the  amendment  as  well.  We  have 
checked. 

I  know  the  Senator  has  modified 
this  to  leave  the  discretion  with  the 
regvilator.  the  FDIC.  But  I  have  Just 
been  informed  by  Senator  Garn  that 
the  administration  would  hold  to  the 
view  that  we  ought  to  keep  it  the  way 
we  have  it  in  the  bill. 


But  let  me  Just  make  two  or  three 
points  here  that  I  think  are  important 
to  have  in  this  debate. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  fact  that 
6.000  independent  community  banks 
have  to  pay  premiums  on  all  $300  bil- 
lion of  their  deposits,  while  the  money 
centered  banks  are  not  required  to  pay 
premiums  on  their  foreign  deposits. 

Although  foreign  depositors  did  indi- 
rectly benefit  from  the  FDIC's  action 
in  the  Continental-Illinois  case,  we 
have  to  also  make  clear  the  fact  that 
these  foreign  deposits  are  not  present- 
ly insured.  There  is  not  an  explicit  in- 
surance guarantee. 

If  we  are  going  to  charge  the  large 
banks  premiums  on  their  foreign  de- 
posits, then  we  in  all  fairness  ought  to 
officially  insure  those  deposits. 

There  may  well  be  good  public 
policy  reasons  for  not  doing  so  or  for 
doing  so. 

But  I  think  that  is  something  where 
the  FDIC  and  others  are  going  to  have 
to  very  carefully  assess  what  the  risks 
to  the  insurance  fund  might  be  with 
that  extension,  and  I  think  those  risks 
are  different  in  profile  than  what  we 
have  virith  onshore  risks. 

Also  the  large  money  centered  banks 
contend  that  they  do  not  want  their 
foreign  deposits  insured,  because 
paying  deposit  premiums  of  such  de- 
posits would  make  them  uncompeti- 
tive with  their  foreign  bank  competi- 
tors in  the  foreign  market. 

I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  these  issues  studied  as  part  of 
the  deposit  insurance  study  that  we 
have  set  forth  in  the  bill,  and  then  we 
could  have  hearings  on  this  issue  once 
the  studies  are  completed. 

But  I  think  to  Just  turn  this  thing 
over  willy-nilly,  this  kind  of  a  policy 
decision  of  the  magnitude  where  there 
are  important  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions, is  something  that  we  ought  not 
to  do.  We  ought  to  bring  that  issue 
back  here,  debate  it  in  this  setting. 

As  the  Senator  points  out,  we  have 
had  one  prior  vote  on  this,  but  it  also 
shows  that  there  was  a  substantial  di- 
vision of  opinion  at  that  particular 
time,  and  I  would  assume  that  it  prob- 
ably did  not  split  on  a  party  line  basis; 
it  probably  was  a  bipartisan  vote  on 
both  sides. 

So  I  think  we  have  responded  to  the 
concern  that  the  Senator  has  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  and  that  is  by  initiating 
the  study  and  bringing  it  back  here 
later  for  decision,  and  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  we  could  stay  with  that. 

I  know  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  wants  to  be  heard  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  I  do 
not  enjoy  opposing  my  good  friend 
from  Oklahoma. 
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Just  a  few  years  ago,  as  I  told  him 
privately,  I  was  on  Bill  Proxmire's 
side.  It  sounded  absolutely  fair  to  me 
that  these  foreign  deposits  should  pay 
their  share  of  premiums  even  though 
they  were  not  actually  insured  depos- 
its but  some  would  imply  that  because 
of  Continental  Illinois  they  in  effect 

However,  I  think  it  is  interesting 
that  the  market  does  not  seem  to  indi- 
cate that.  They  believe  they  are  not 
risk-free.  The  yields  required  by  inves- 
tors on  iminsured  3-month  CD's  issued 
by  large  banks  exceeded  the  yields  on 
3-month  U.S.  T-bills  by  an  average  of 
101  basis  points  in  1987  and  by  96  basis 
points  in  1988. 

So  the  market  is  at  least  saying  they 
think  there  is  more  risk  in  these  types 
of  deposits. 

Again  it  sounds  fair  that  this  ought 
to  be  done,  but  in  the  time  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  particularly  on  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  over  15 
years,  the  issue  and  the  policies  that 
have  changed  so  dramatically  that  ab- 
solutely amaze  me  is  the  international- 
ization of  the  capital  markets. 

When  I  first  got  here,  we  used  to 
argue  about  the  savings  and  loan 
across  the  street,  the  credit  union  a 
couple  of  blocks  down,  and  domestic 
competition.  The  entire  15  years  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate  that  has  been 
the  focus  of  debate  among  the  various 
players,  the  some  15,000  institutions  in 
this  country. 

What  has  not  been  noticed  is  the 
tremendous  outflow  of  fimds,  part  of 
it  due  to  the  trade  deficit.  But  the 
internationalization  of  the  capital 
markets  is  absolutely  remarkable. 

About  25  years  ago,  it  is  amazing 
that  7  out  of  10  of  the  biggest  banks  in 
the  world  were  U.S.  banks.  Today,  10 
out  of  10  of  the  biggest  banks  in  the 
world  are  Japanese  banks.  And  Citi- 
corp, depending  on  when  you  look  at 
it.  runs  about  17th  to  23d.  We  have 
dropped  dramatically  in  overseas  com- 
petition. 

We  hear  all  the  time  on  the  floor 
about  the  problems  of  the  trade  defi- 
cit. We  have  not  looked  at  the  money 
markets.  We  have  not  looked  at  the  se- 
curities funds  to  find  out  what  has 
happened  in  Nomura  and  other  big 
Japanese  firms.  If  we  think  the  auto- 
mobile invasion  and  TV's  and  wrist- 
watches  was  tremendous,  the  capital 
markets  are  shifting  overseas  and  with 
the  advent  of  computers  and  being 
able  to  transfer  funds  in  seconds  by 
electronic  means,  those  markets  have 
changed  very  dramatically. 

I  do  not  see  that  this  would  help  the 
small  banks  at  all.  All  it  would  do  is 
hurt  our  international  competition. 

I  also  think  that  the  amendment  is 
irrelevant  to  this  bUl  because  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  PSLIC.  It  is  contro- 
versial. I  think  it  could  be  addressed 
separately.  I  do  not  think  it  would  in- 
crease collections  at  all.  That  is  why  I 


say  I  do  not  think  it  would  benefit  the 
small  banlcs  because  the  deposits 
would  not  be  in  U.S.  banks. 

The  spreads  are  so  thin  and  the  com- 
petition so  great  in  international  mar- 
kets that  the  deposits  would  leave  the 
U.S.  banks.  Overseas  brsuiches  of 
American  banks  raise  between  two- 
thirds  and  three-fourths  of  their  funds 
in  the  iimer  bank  deposit  market, 
which  is  a  coimterpart  to  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral funds  market.  The  market  is 
highly  competitive  and  the  spread  be- 
tween the  rates  at  which  banks  bid  for 
and  offer  deposits  is  usually  very,  very 
narrow. 

No  major  industrialized  country 
today  insures  or  assesses  inner  bank 
deposits  in  its  bank's  foreign  branches. 
Thus,  assessing  premiums  on  foreign 
brstfich  deposits  would  raise  the  cost  of 
doing  business  to  American  banks 
only,  while  leaving  foreign  bank  costs 
unaffected. 

So  that  is  the  major  reason  I  oppose 
this.  I  really  think  it  hurts  our  inter- 
national banking,  with  no  benefit  to 
the  small  banks.  I  do  believe  that  the 
problem  is  not  to  do  with  premiums 
anyway.  Really,  after  having  been  in- 
volved in  the  middle  of  this  for  years, 
all  of  my  banks  in  Utah  are  small 
banks.  There  is  not  a  big  bank  by  any- 
body's definition  in  my  State.  I  have 
heard  the  arguments  before  and  I 
think  it  makes  them  feel  good. 

But  what  the  real  problem  is  is  not 
the  issue  of  premiums.  If  you  tax  or 
add  premiums  on  foreign  deposits, 
even  if  they  did  not  take  the  deposits 
out,  it  Is  not  going  to  reduce  the  pre- 
miums on  the  other  FDIC  members.  It 
simply  is  not  going  to  take  place. 

What  they  are  concerned  about  is 
what  they  think  is  the  unfairness  that 
big  banks  are  too  big  to  fail  and  that 
their  depositors  over  $100,000  are  pro- 
tected even  beyond  the  insurance 
amounts,  but  a  little  bank  can  just  be 
closed  down  and  they  are  not  protect- 
ed. I  think  that  is  the  fundamental 
issue  and  it  is  coming  out  in  this  form. 
I  certainly  would  recommend  to  the 
chairman— it  is  not  my  right  to  do  so— 
that  we  hold  a  hearing  on  this  particu- 
lar issue  of  how  the  bank  failures  are 
handled  by  the  FDIC  relative  to  size 
and  look  at  that  issue  and  see  if  there 
is  some  changes  we  could  make.  I  per- 
sonally do  not  think  anybody  should 
be  protected  over  $100,000.  I  think 
that  leads  to  problems  and  people 
should  know  that  if  you  put  your  sav- 
ings in  any  bank,  big  or  small,  up  to 
$100,000  you  are  going  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  this 
country,  but  if  you  have  $101,000  or 
$500,000  or  whatever  it  is  over  that 
amount,  you  better  recognize  that  you 
have  the  possibility  of  losing  that.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  our  responsibility. 

I  do  not  disagree  on  the  issue  with 
the  small  banks.  I  think  that  is  an 
issue  we  ought  to  address.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  solves  the  problem  by  giving 


even  the  FDIC  the  right.  I  think  it 
sends  the  wrong  signal.  I  think  you 
could  see  an  outflow  of  deposits.  And 
if  there  Is  anything  we  need  it  is  an 
inflow  of  deposits,  not  an  outflow  of 
all  the  big  Japanese  and  English  and 
European  banks. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  Senator  Garn  for  his  com- 
ments. I  would  encourage  the  Banking 
Committee— I  see  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee chairman  is  now  gone— but  I 
would  very  much  like  to  participate  in 
a  hearing  before  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  with  the  FDIC  and  others  in 
talking  about  bank  closures  and  how 
they  are  handled  and  the  differences 
between  large  and  small  banks. 

I  believe  Penn  Square  is  the  largest 
bank  that  was  actually  closed  where 
depositors  were  not  made  whole.  I  am 
reading  from  an  article  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  American  Banker,  Feb.  19, 1988] 

The  Major  Banks  Have  Pao)  Too  LrrrLE 
FOR  Full  FDIC  Coverage 

(By  Irvine  H.  Sprague) 

Congressman  Gerald  D.  Kleczka,  D-Wis. 
on  Thursday  introduced  legislation  to  have 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  assess 
premiums  on  the  foreign  deposits  held  by 
U.S.  banks.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  Mr.  Kleczka  should  get 
a  hearing.  At  stake  is  about  $300  million  In 
assessments  against  a  handful  of  mega- 
banks. 

The  proposed  legislation  revives  an  issue 
that  has  been  lurking  in  the  background  for 
years  and  addresses  an  effort  I  have  carried 
out  with  notable  lack  of  success  since  the 
failure  of  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago  in 
1984.  Sen.  William  Proxmire,  D-Wis.  Joined 
the  effort  at  that  time  and  had  legislation 
drafted  similar  to  Mr.  Kleczka's  bill. 

The  largest  banks  in  the  United  States 
simply  do  not  pay  their  fair  share  for  the 
protection  of  FDIC  insurance.  Eight  pay  on 
less  than  half  of  their  deposits.  The  other 
14,000  banlcs  across  the  nation  pay  on  100% 
of  theirs. 

To  rub  in  the  discrepancy,  the  biggies  who 
pay  on  only  a  fraction  of  their  deposits  are 
all  in  the  "TBTF"  category:  too  big  to  fall. 
There  is  no  way  our  government  will  allow 
any  of  the  largest  banks  to  go  under.  Not 
only  are  they  exempt  from  much  of  the  as- 
sessment costs,  they  are  de  facto  guaranteed 
that  all  of  the  deposits  are  protected. 

In  1984.  I  was  cautioned  by  fellow  FDIC 
board  members  not  to  rock  the  boat  on  the 
assessment  issue:  "Why  do  this?"  I  was 
asked.  "Nothing  is  going  to  happen,  and  you 
are  making  the  big  banks  mad  at  us." 

In  1986,  I  outlined  the  unfair  assessment 
system  In  my  book.  "Bailout,"  and  since 
then  I  have  pursued  the  subject  in  speeches 
to  community  bankers  in  Minnesota,  Cali- 
forina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 
In  every  instance,  the  response  was  strong 
support  for  change. 

This  support  was  evidenced  in  1986  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  99th  Congress  when 
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the  Senate  voted  63  to  32  to  assess  all  depos- 
its, foreign  and  domestic  alike.  The  reform 
was  misplaced  In  the  budget  bill  and  It  dis- 
appeared In  conference. 

FDIC  assessments  can  be  used  only  by  the 
FDIC  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
general  government.  However,  the  adminis- 
tration counts  FDIC  profit  or  loss  In  its  con- 
solidated budget  account.  Thus  more  FDIC 
proflU  do  reduce  the  reported  budget  defi- 
cit. But  the  fact  Is,  these  dollars  have  abso- 
lutely no  Impact  on  government  spending  or 
the  federal  budget. 

FDIC  Chairman  L.  WUllam  Seidman  has 
noted  the  phonlneas  of  the  budget  Issue.  He 
said  that  assessing  foreign  deposiU  raises 
several  complicated  issues  and  that  the  ap- 
propriate forum  to  consider  them  is  the 
House  and  Senate  banlLing  committees. 

The  hearings  should  be  volatile.  The  com- 
munity bankers  are  vocal  about  getting  the 
short  end  of  the  stick.  ThU  is  a  guaranteed 
winning  issue  for  any  congressman  in  1988. 
How  often  do  you  find  an  issue  that  is  fair, 
right,  long  overdue,  and  also  popular  with 
your  constituents?  The  congressmen  need 
only  balance  the  financial  support  from  and 
the  pressures  by  a  dozen  big  city  Institutions 
against  the  votes  of  their  local  constituents. 
The  choice  is  easy. 

The  distinction  between  foreign  and  do- 
mestic deposiU  dates  back  to  1933  when  the 
FDIC  was  created.  The  law  states  that  as- 
sessments will  be  made  on  ■domestic  depos- 
its." The  reasons  for  this  language  are  lost 
to  history,  but  it  certainly  was  not  because 
of  any  dependency  on  foreign  deposiU  in 
1933. 

Before  Continental  there  was  no  real 
reason  to  question  the  lack  of  payment  for 
the  protection  of  foreign  deposits.  After  all, 
we  figured  that  it  was  theoretically  possible 
for  a  big  bank  to  fall  and  that  the  uninsured 
foreign  deposits  would  be  at  risk.  Four  years 
earlier,  we  had  baUed  out  First  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  foreign  deposits  were  not  a  major 
factor. 

Continental  caused  me  to  reconsider  the 
assessment  rules.  The  more  the  system  is 
examined,  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  it  is 
patently  unfair. 

The  Continental  bailout  protected  the 
entire  $69  billion  holding  company  struc- 
ture: the  book  and  off-book  liabilities,  the 
insured  and  uninsured  depositors,  foreign 
and  domestic.  At  the  time  of  the  failure, 
there  was  just  under  $3  billion  in  insured 
domestic  deposits,  on  which  only  $6.5  mil- 
lion in  assessments  had  been  paid. 

The  message  was  clear.  Big  banks  with 
foreign  deposits  pay  on  only  a  fraction  of 
their  total  deposits,  yet  all  of  the  deposiU 
are  protected.  The  Continental  cost  appears 
to  have  leveled  off  at  about  $1.75  billion, 
and  in  the  process  aU  banks  have  lost  the 
assessment  rebate  they  had  been  receiving 
for  more  than  50  years. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  that  eight 
institutions  are  paying  on  50%  or  less  of 
their  deposiU,  while  nearly  all  other  banks 
in  America  pay  on  100%.  The  Uble  reporU 
on  the  10  Institutions  that  had  the  most  for- 
eign deposiU  in  1987. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Citicorp,  the  unchallenged  leader  in 
American  banking,  with  over  $200  billion  in 
holding  company  asseU.  paid  $34  million  to 
the  FDIC  in  1987.  the  assessment  based  on 
Just  38%  of  iU  deposiU.  At  the  same  time. 
BankAmerica.  less  than  half  as  large  as  Citi- 
corp, paid  $42  million,  the  assessment  based 
on  69%  of  iU  deposiU. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  either  Citicorp 
or  BankAmerica  would  be  allowed  to  fail? 


The  answer,  of  course.  Is  no.  So  we  have  a 
situation  in  which  two  of  America's  mega- 
banks,  both  receiving  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
tection, pay  vastly  different  rates. 

Since  Mr.  Kleczka's  proposed  change  in 
law  will  affect  only  a  handful  of  institu- 
tions, the  lobby  is  narrowly  focused.  The 
base  argument  against  the  legislation  is  that 
the  imposition  of  a  one-twelfth  of  1% 
charge  on  foreign  deposiU  will  make  the 
megabanks  noncompetitive  in  foreign  mar- 
keU. 
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This  kind  of  reasoning  would  be  analogous 
to  Lee  lacocca  arguing  that  Chrysler  should 
not  have  to  pay  taxes  so  it  could  better  com- 
pete with  Toyota. 

The  lobbylsU  are  chasing  their  Ulls  with 
this  arg\unent.  Either  the  margin  is  so  low 
that  it  is  Immaterial,  or  it  is  so  high  that  it 
is  intolerable  for  these  banks  to  maintain 
such  an  advantage  over  their  American 
rivals. 

The  Citicorp  lobbyist.  Bob  Bamett.  a 
former  FDIC  chairman  and  savvy  politician 
came  up  with  a  new  twist  In  talking  to  Con- 
gressman Kleczka.  Changing  the  assessment 
would  hurt  foreign  trade,  he  argued.  Trade 
is  a  busword  in  this  election  year,  so  I  guess 
Mr.  Bamett  decided  to  throw  it  into  the  pot, 
relevant  or  not. 

The  words  used  to  describe  the  deals  are 
different.  But  the  total  protection  for  all  de- 
positors exisU  whether  the  bank  is  given 
open  bank  assistance,  bailed  out.  sold,  or 
handled  in  what  is  called  a  purchase  and  as- 
simiption  transaction.  The  uninsured  de- 
positors are  at  risk  only  In  a  payoff,  wheth- 
er direct  or  through  a  deposit  transfer, 
when  the  bank  is  closed  and  the  insured  de- 
positors receive  their  money. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  only  one  closure 
and  payoff  of  a  bank  over  $200  million  In 
the  entire  history  of  the  FDIC:  Perui 
Square.  In  addition,  there  have  been  five 
payoffs  over  $100  million  and  eight  more 
over  $50  mUllon.  Only  In  these  cases  was 
there  any  significant  loss  to  depositors. 

My  original  proposal  was  to  assess  all  de- 
posiU and  use  the  added  income  to  reduce 
the  basic  rate  for  all  banks.  Mr.  Kleczka  fol- 
lows this  approach  with  a  reduction  of  the 
rate  from  one-twelfth  to  one-fourteenth  of 
1%. 

Today,  with  the  FDIC  operating  with  a 
record  low  surplus  In  1987  of  $50  million,  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  use  the  added 
Income  to  build  up  the  FDIC  fund. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  article  was  in 
the  American  Banker  on  February  19, 
1988.  The  title  is  "The  Major  Banks 
Have  Paid  Too  Little  For  Pull  FDIC 
Coverage."    It    is    written    by    Irvine 


Sprague.  He  mentions  Penn  Square 
was  the  only  bank  with  over  $200  mil- 
lion that  actually  closed  and  had  a 
payoff.  So  those  people  that  had  over 
$100,000  in  the  bank  did  not  get  any 
more  than  $100,000.  except  until  after 
they  foreclosed  on  assets.  And  it  really 
set  off  a  very  negative  chain  in  the 
economy  of  Oklahoma. 

I  think  the  FDIC  learned  that  was 
not  the  way  to  close  a  bank.  It  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why,  when  Continental 
Illinois  failed,  they  said,  "We  can't 
afford  to  do  that  because  it  would  pull 
down  a  lot  of  other  banks." 

Actually,  the  way  they  closed  Penn 
Square  contributed  greatly  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Continental  Illinois  Bank.  I 
think  the  FDIC  and  others  were  con- 
cerned about  how  Continental  Illinois, 
if  they  were  closed  in  a  similar  fash- 
ion. If  they  only  did  make  depositors 
good  for  $100,000.  what  might  happen. 
So  what  they  did.  they  guaranteed  the 
deposits  of  $69  billion.  Including  a  lot 
of  foreign  deposits. 

I  think,  likewise,  when  we  have  seen 
recent  failures  In  MCorp  or  Republic 
Bank,  large  banlcs,  multlblllion-doUar 
banlis  In  Texas,  they  made  the  deposi- 
tors whole.  They  did  not  want  to  start 
a  run. 

And  so  I  think  the  FDIC  knew  what 
they  were  doing.  I  do  not  fault  them 
for  handling  it  In  that  manner.  I  think 
they  were  trying  to  minimize  the  loss 
and  minimize  the  exposure  to  the 
FDIC.  So  I  think  that  Is  Important. 

I  have  a  couple  of  more  comments. 
One,  Senator  Garn  mentioned  an 
exodus  of  foreign  capital.  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  see  an  exodus  of  for- 
eign capital.  There  Is  something  In 
excess  of  $350  billion  worth  of  foreign 
capital  In  U.S.  banlts.  I  do  not  want  to 
do  anything  to  cause  that  exodus  of 
capital.  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
made  It  discretionary. 

I  have  talked  to  Chairman  Seidman. 
He  said  if  we  put  on  15  basis  points,  we 
might  see  an  exodus  of  foreign  capital. 
I  do  not  want  that  to  happen,  so  I 
made  It  discretionary. 

Certainly,  as  someone  who  Is  In 
charge  of  regulating  and  saving  failed 
banks.  I  think  the  FDIC  would  be  In  a 
good  position.  Also  in  our  amendment 
we  say  that  he  would  consult  with  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  also 
with  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  So  they  would  have  input 
and  so  they  would  not  be  making  any 
rash  statements.  They  would  not 
commit  to  a  15-basls  points  premium 
assessment  on  all  foreign  deposits. 

My  guess  Is  they  would  study  It 
which.  Incidentally,  I  might  tell  the 
chairman,  they  conunitted  to  study  it 
3  years  ago.  I  think  the  FDIC  did  a 
small  study,  but  we  have  not  seen 
much  results  from  that.  My  guess  Is 
that  they  would  look  at  It  and  maybe 
they  would  come  up  with  some  type  of 
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an  assessment  and  maybe  they  would 
not. 

I  have  enough  confidence  in  the 
PDIC  that  I  think  this  amendment 
would  be  a  good  amendment  to  go  for- 
ward. Right  now,  they  could  not  do  it, 
even  if  you  had  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  Comptroller 
say  that  it  would  make  good  sense  to 
do  so,  they  do  not  have  the  authority. 
Right  now  the  statute  prohibits  them 
from  assessing  foreign  deposits. 

This  statute  goes  back  50  years. 
When  it  was  written  in  1933,  foreign 
deposits  were  prohibited  from  being 
assessed.  Certainly,  foreign  deposits 
were  not  a  significant  item  50  years 
ago. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Senator  has  seen 
a  lot  of  issues  down  the  track  and  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  see  quite  a 
number,  too,  over  the  years.  Every 
time  you  give  discretion  away  to  an  ex- 
ecutive bureaucracy,  and  the  discre- 
tion or  decisiorunaking  authority  now 
resides  here,  it  may  or  may  not  be  ex- 
ercised the  way  it  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised or  the  way  you  would  end  up 
feeling  satisfied  with  later. 

A  long-established  decision  author- 
ity that  resides  here,  and  properly,  I 
think  is  here  for  a  reason.  When  we 
just  give  that  away  and  hand  it  over  to 
somebody  else  down  in  the  bowels  of 
that  bureaucracy,  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
Is  such  a  wise  course  of  action  to  take. 
I  think  there  is  a  big  burden  of  proof 
that  ought  to  be  there  against  us 
saying:  Look,  even  though  this  has 
been  a  power  we  exercise,  we  should 
not  do  it.  We  cannot  do  it.  We  wUl  not 
do  it.  We  are  not  up  to  it.  And  let  us 
just  hand  it  off  to  somebody  else. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing.  My  col- 
league has  seen  a  lot  of  regulators 
come  and  go  and  so  have  I,  and  some- 
times we  get  a  good  one.  A  lot  of  times 
we  do  not.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 

party. 

I  feel  more  confident  in  the  end,  on 
Issues  of  consequence,  where  we  have 
primacy,  to  want  to  exercise  our  judg- 
ment and  not  hand  it  off  to  somebody 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments.  I  would  say,  general- 
ly, I  would  be  in  agreement.  But  I  also 
will  tell  my  colleagues  that  less  than  3 
years  ago  we  passed  this  amendment 
almost  by  a  2-to-l  vote.  I  think  it  was 
63  to  32. 

Senator  Proxmire.  who  was  the 
ranking  member  in  September  1986, 
was  very  supportive  of  this  effort  and 
I  think  it  was  a  good  effort. 

Mr.  GARN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  would  simply  say  it  was  done  in  my 
absence.  I  was  occupied  at  Georgetown 
Hospital  at  the  time  or  I  would  have 
been  here  to  at  least  cut  it  down  to  60 
to  40  or  something. 


Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
case  with  my  friend  from  Utah,  if  he 
feels  that  way.  But  possibly  at  that 
time  he  had  the  earlier  inclination  to 
support  this  effort.  I  am  not  sure. 

But  I  do  think  it  was  a  good  meas- 
ure, a  measure  that  did  pass  by  a  large 
margin  in  the  Senate  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  Elven  this  approach  is  a  good  ap- 
proach, although  it  does  not  go  quite 
as  far.  But  I  think  it  is  the  right  thing 
to  do,  the  equitable  thing  to  do.  It 
would  be  supported  by  a  strong  major- 
ity  of   the   bankers   throughout   the 

country.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  way 
that  came  about,  and  it  is  hard  to 
recall  something  that  far  back  without 
examining  the  record,  but  in  checking 
with  colleagues  here,  my  recollection 
Is,  and  they  confirm  it,  that  the  way 
that  came  about  is  it  came  out  of 
budget  reconciliation. 

People  were  shopping  for  revenue, 
and  this  looked  like  a  way  to  pick  up  a 
piece.  This  is  all  part  of  the  blue 
smoke  and  mirrors.  It  is  like  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse,  and  some  of  the 
other  things  we  have  seen  in  the  past. 
That  is,  you  need  a  dollar  figure.  Well, 
let  us  get  it  this  way. 

When  that  was  examined  in  the  cold 
light  of  day,  it  was  found  not  to  be  a 
workable  way  to  do  it  and,  in  fact, 
while  that  one  vote  was  taken,  it  was 
later  undone. 

So  that  is  how  it  originated.  It  did 
not  originate  as  a  policy  initiative 
within  the  Banking  Committee  itself, 
insofar  as  I  understand  it,  but  rather 
was  bom  out  of  this  sort  of  strange 
budget  reconciliation  process. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  for  their  expert  handling 
of  this  Issue.  They  have  addressed  the 
complex  issues  and  have  made  the 
tough  decisions. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  an 
oversight,  in  my  opinion.  That  over- 
sight is  the  failure  to  recognize  that 
the  smaller  community  banks  will  bear 
the  bnmt  of  the  increased  premium 
assessment.  Small  community  banks, 
which  rely  almost  exclusively  on  the 
basic  business  of  deposits  and  loans 
from  their  neighbors,  have  little  or  no 
flexibility  on  how  to  absorb  these  ad- 
ditional costs. 

This  amendment,  which  I  cosponsor 
with  Senator  Nickles.  gives  the  FDIC 
the  authority  to  assess  U.S.  banks  for 
their  deposits  in  foreign  branches.  It 
gives  the  FDIC  the  abUity  to  balance 
the  effect  of  the  increased  insurance 
premiums.  This  balance  is  possible  if 
the  chairman  elects  to  broaden  the 


base  on  which  the  premiums  will  be 
assessed. 

I  am  not  arguing  about  the  amount 
of  the  assessment.  I  only  ask  for  a 
chance  to  distribute  the  costs  of  that 
assessment  more  fairly. 

I  believe  that  the  assessment  should 
include  those  banks  which  now  pay 
proportionately  little  into  the  deposit 
insurance  fund. 

There  are  two  phrases  which  are 
overused  more  than  any  others  when 
banking  legislation  comes  before  the 
Senate.  One  of  those  phrases  is  "Give 
us  a  level  playing  field,"  and  the  other 
is  "This  is  simply  a  matter  of  equity." 
We  have  heard  these  statements  in 
relation  to  this  bill.  I  am  sure  they  are 
aptly  applied,  for  the  most  part. 

We  have  forgotten,  however,  about  a 
significant  part  of  the  Industry  and  we 
have  denied  it  equity.  We  have  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  level  playing 
field.  That  portion  of  the  industry  is 
represented  by  small  rural  banks. 

The  increased  insurance  premium 
required  in  this  bill,  12  cents  per  $100 
upon  enactment  and  15  cents  in  1991, 
unfairly  perpetuates  the  inequities 
that  now  favor  large  commercial 
banks. 

The  small  bank  pays  an  insurance 
premium  on  all  of  its  deposits— every 
dime.  Yes,  the  bank's  depositors  will 
be  covered  if  it  should  be  closed  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. That  is,  for  all  of  its  deposits  up 
to  $100,000  per  account. 

The  big  banks,  however— primarily 
the  biggest  150  banks  in  the  country— 
do  not  pay  an  assessment  on  the  ma- 
jority of  their  deposits.  In  fact,  they 
pay  assessments  on  only  38  percent  of 
their  obligations. 

Community  banks,  on  the  other 
hand,  pay  insurance  assessments  on 
about  88  percent  of  their  liabilities. 

The  large  regional  banks  also  have 
the  benefit  of  knowing  that  their  de- 
p>ositors  will  be  secure  in  the  event  of 
failure.  Even  those  deposits  which 
exceed  $100,000  and  those  which  are 
held  in  foreign  countries  can  be  as- 
sured of  that. 

Perhaps  even  more  significantly,  big 
banks  are  much  more  likely  to  receive 
FDIC  assistance,  instead  of  being 
closed  or  merged,  because  they  are  too 
big  to  fail. 

FDIC  is  directed  to  implement  the 
alternative  of  least  costs.  I  suspect 
that  the  FDIC  includes  the  potential 
costs  associated  with  the  foreign  de- 
posits of  those  banks  when  deciding 
how  to  resolve  problems  with  the  big 
banks. 
This  is  blatantly  unfair. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  10.500  com- 
munity bankers  across  the  country 
with  assets  of  less  than  $100  million. 
These  bankers  are  sprinkled  in  every 
State,  and  serve  a  large  number  of  our 
constituents. 
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Only  150  U.S.  banks  have  deposits  in 
foreign  branches.  And  the  largest 
share  of  these  will  be  held  by  only  a 
dozen  banks. 

I  know  that  the  opposition  will 
argue  eloquently  about  international 
competitiveness.  They  will  argue  that 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
allow  the  Japanese  and  European 
banks  to  dominate  the  international 
market  place. 

That  is  well  and  fine.  But  it  gripes 
me  that  the  U.S.  Senate  would  Just 
roll  over  for  these  banks.  They  are  big 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  At 
least  they  are  better  equipped  than 
the  small  rural  banks  which  comprise 
the  very  fabric  of  our  small  and  rural 
communities. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  taking  the  lead  on  this  amendment 
and  am  pleased  to  Join  him  in  this 
effort.  I  certainly  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
almost  persuaded.  That  was  such  a 
compelling  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  it  almost  turned  me 
around  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  indicate  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  I  think  there  are  4  minutes 
remaining  or  thereabouts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  I  am  in  control  of 
time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  that  it 
■is  absolutely,  totally  fallacious  to  sug- 
gest that  the  taxing— and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  placing  the  FDIC  premium 
would  be — placing  a  tax  on  offshore 
deposits  is  in  any  way  going  to  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Treasury,  the  fi- 
nancing of  this  plan,  or  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  competition  that 
should  exist.  It  is  simply  not  going  to 
take  place. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  will  take  place. 
Today  the  United  States  is  in  a  tre- 
mendous competition  as  it  relates  to 
our  financial  institutions.  We  have  the 
markets  which  are  international  in 
scope.  We  have  London,  we  have 
Tokyo,  we  have  the  competition 
coming  in  throughout  the  world. 

And  if  we  place  a  premiimi  on  these 
offshore  deposits,  we  will  ensure  the 
flow  of  these  dollars  into  the  other 
international  sectors. 

We  are  not  going  to  enhance  compe- 
tition between  the  smaller  banks,  the 
smaller  institutions  and  the  large 
money  center  banlcs.  That  is  not  going 
to  be  accomplished. 

We  are  not  going  to  raise  any  dollars 
as  it  relates  to  helping  the  FDIC  meet 
its  insurance  obligations.  But,  indeed, 
we  will  see  a  flow  of  revenues  from  our 
offshore  institutions,  from  our  money 


center  banks.  We  will  become  uncom- 
petitive. And  let  me  suggest  to  you 
that  the  premiums  that  the  FDIC  will 
be  placing  on  those  offshore  deposits 
will  be  more  than  enough  to  see  to  it 
that  we  caimot  compete  with  the  Jap- 
anese, with  the  £^lish,  and  with 
others. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  it  is  good 
rhetoric  for  domestic  political  con- 
sumption, I  suggest  to  you  that  no  one 
can  say  that  Senator  D'Amato  has 
been  a  friend  of  the  big  banks.  Be- 
cause I  have  taken  them  on  when  I 
think  they  have  gone  far  afield,  when 
they  have  crossed  that  line,  when  they 
have  engaged  in  activities  or  seek  to 
engage  in  activities  that  will  place  at 
risk  the  taxpayers'  money.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  if  they  are  going  to  get 
into  other  areas  of  competition  that 
there  be  strong  firewalls. 

But  fair  is  fair.  To  place  them  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  in  the  world 
market  is  absolutely  wrong. 

It  may  make  great  sense  to  the 
small,  independent  banker  who  says, 
"Well,  this  is  one  way  of  getting  at  big 
banks,"  do  not  do  it  that  way.  You  are 
going  to  cut  down  on  their  earnings. 
You  are  going  to  cut  down  on  the  abil- 
ity for  them  to  compete  in  the  interna- 
tional market.  It  is  going  to  weaken 
their  overall  competitiveness,  Mr. 
President,  and  it  simply  does  not  make 
sense. 

This  amendment  is  a  mischievous 
amendment  which  will  not  help  us  in 
the  present  crisis.  It  will  not  ensure  fi- 
nancial stability,  but  will  make  us  less 
competitive  and  it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cerns expressed  by  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma.  New  York  has  many  small 
banks  also.  However,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues Senators  Riegle  and  Garn  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  for 
many  additional  reasons. 

This  amendment  is  based  on  some 
erroneous  assumptions.  It  assumes 
that  premiums  obtained  on  foreign  de- 
posits will  allow  reduction  in  small 
bank  premiums.  This  is  wrong  because 
the  cost  of  insurance  will  make  U.S. 
banJLs  noncompetitive  in  foreign  mar- 
kets and  foreign  deposits  of  U.S.  banks 
will  shrink:  therefore  we  will  have  a 
much  reduced  foreign  deposit  base  to 
assess  and  any  revenue  gain  is  a  phan- 
tom. 

Senator  Nickles  argues  that  large 
banks  get  a  free  ride.  This  is  wrong  be- 
cause large  banks  have  many  deposits 
over  the  insurance  limit  of  $100,000, 
however  they  still  pay  insurance  pre- 
miums on  all  domestic  deposits  even 
though  cash  in  accounts  of  more  than 
$100,000  is  not  covered  by  deposit  in- 
surance. 

The  argiunents  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  implies  that  large  banks 
pose  the  same  risk  to  the  insurance 
fund  as  small  banks.  This  is  wrong  be- 
cause the  FDIC  has  found  that  small 
bank  failures  are  more  costly:  33  per- 


cent of  the  assets  of  failed  small  banks 
are  worthless  while  banks  with  more 
than  $1  billion  in  assets  have  had  only 
5  to  11  percent  of  bad  assets  when 
they  have  failed. 

In  general,  Mr.  President,  no  real 
benefit  will  accrue  from  assessing  the 
foreign  deposits  of  U.S.  banks.  Com- 
mercial banks,  especially  small  banks, 
already  have  a  competitive  advantage 
over  their  thrift  competitors  by  having 
a  substantially  lower  deposit  premium 
for  the  next  decade. 

Futhermore,  foreign  deposits  are  not 
like  domestic  deposits.  Overseas 
branches  of  U.S.  banks  raise  between 
two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  their 
funds  in  the  interbank  market,  a 
highly  liquid,  highly  competitive,  mul- 
ticurrency market.  The  profit  margins, 
or  "spreads,"  on  these  funds  are  very 
narrow.  Deposit  insurance  assessment 
would  impair  the  competitive  position 
of  U.S.  banks  in  the  interbank  market. 

I  would  like  to  address  one  more  ar- 
gument. It  is  said  that  Continental  Il- 
linois was  too  big  to  fail.  But  the  real 
reason  Continental  Illinois  was  bailed 
out  was  that  had  it  not  been,  over  200 
smaller  banks  which  had  money  on  de- 
posit at  Continental  would  have  gone 
down  with  it.  Mr.  President,  the  small 
banks  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

U.S.  banks  have  been  losing  market 
share  since  1983:  only  one  of  the  top 
25  banks  in  the  world  is  a  U.S.  bank- 
further  erosion  is  unthinkable. 

This  issue  has  been  slated  for  study: 
it  will  be  fully  aired  pursuant  to  the 
dictates  of  S.  774.  I  see  no  problem 
with  hearings  on  this  issue.  In  particu- 
lar, I  would  welcome  hearings,  as  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Garn,  on  FDIC 
treatment  of  smaller  banks  in  resolu- 
tions. 

Therefore,  I  restate  my  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  to  my 
knowledge  there  are  no  other  requests 
for  time.  I  think  we  have  finished  the 
debate  on  this  issue.  I  know  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  calls  for  the 
vote  sequence  to  begin,  I  believe,  at 
8:15.  So.  not  being  aware  of  any  other 
time  requests,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  aU  time 
having  expired  on  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment, I  move  to  table  the  amendment, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  vote  on  s«reelng  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  to  waive  titles 
III  and  IV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
pending  bill.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Oork]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
the  family.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  88, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  48  Leg.] 
YEAS-SB 


with  the  possibility  of  roUcall  votes 
shortly  thereafter  if  we  can  arrange 
for  an  amendment  to  be  offered  this 
evening  to  begin  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

So  Senators  should  be  aware  that 
roUcall  votes  could  occur  tomorrow 
morning  as  early  as  9:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  NiCKLEs].  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  juinounced— yeas  62, 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote  the  yeas  are  88,  the  nays  are 
11.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  to  waive  is 
s«reed  to. 

Mr.     MITCHELL     addressed     the 

Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators  this  will  be  the 
last  roUcall  vote  tonight. 

We  wlU  come  Into  session  tomorrow 
morning  at  8:30,  and  be  on  the  blU  at  9 


NOT  VOTING— 1 
Gore 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to.O 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled, 
"Tax  Act  of  1986  Proves  a  Wlimer:  It 
Spawns  a  Lot  of  Rich  Losers."  The 


Wall  Street  Journal  provides  numer- 
ous examples  of  how  tax  reformed  has 
worked. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  has  not,  as 
many  naysayers  expected,  caused  the 
real  estate  market  to  coUapse  or  In- 
vestment money  to  disappear.  To  the 
contrary,  the  real  estate  market  Is  stlU 
strong  and  funds  are  still  available  for 
Investment.  As  the  author,  Hilary 
Stout,  notes,  real  estate  and  Invest- 
ment decisions  are  now  being  made  on 
the  basis  of  how  best  to  produce 
Income  Instead  of  how  best  to  avoid 
taxes.  I  might  mention  that  the  article 
makes  reference  to  the  public  percep- 
tion that  tax  reform  did  not  do  what 
was  expected.  I  believe  this  perception 
is  wrong.  Tax  reform  has  worked.  It  Is 
working,  and  I'm  sure  wlU  continue  to 
perform  as  expected.  I  urge  aU  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal article  of  April  17,  1989. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Day  op  Reckoning:  Tax  Act  op  1986  Proves 
A  Winner:  It  Spawns  a  Lot  op  Rich  Losers 

(By  HUary  Stout) 

Washington.— Being  a  millionaire  isn't 
what  it  used  to  be.  Now,  you  have  to  pay 
taxes. 

For  years,  the  tax  code  allowed  some  of 
the  nation's  wealthiest  people  to  shelter 
their  income  from  federal  clutches.  But  this 
year.  David  Bradt,  a  tax  partner  at  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co.  here  Is  watching  some  well- 
heeled  clients  write  some  very  large  checks. 

"It's  virtually  impossible,"  he  says,  "to 
eliminate  tax  liability." 

Chalk  it  up  the  Tax  Return  Act  of  1986. 
Today— tax  day— millions  of  Americans  feel 
the  first  full  effects  of  the  nation's  latest, 
two-year  experiment  in  tax  revision.  The 
new  rules  have  mostly  taken  effect,  and  new 
tax  rates  were  in  place  in  1988  for  their  first 
full  year. 

The  experiment  is  working.  The  law's 
overriding  purpose  was  to  make  the  tax 
system  fairer.  Although  the  effects  are 
uneven  and  the  full  impact  is  uncertain,  the 
burdens  are  clearly  more  evenly  balanced, 
and  among  individuals,  at  least,  winners 
vastly  outnumber  losers. 

wide-ranging  eppects 

This  morning,  while  some  millionaires 
write  their  first  checks  in  years  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  millions  of  the  poor, 
now  removed  from  the  tax  rolls,  aren't  filing 
returns  at  all.  Tax  reform  is  diverting  bil- 
lions from  wastefull  tax-avoidance  schemes 
to  presumably  productive  Investments.  And 
the  law  Is  altering  the  borrowing  and  saving 
habits  of  families  across  an  array  of  Income 
levels,  mostly  to  the  benefit  of  the  national 
economy. 

In  one  glaring  respect,  however,  the  new 
code  has  failed.  Americans  still  consider  the 
federal  income  tax  system  the  least  fair  of 
all  taxes,  a  perception  fostered  by  years  of 
publicity  about  millionaires  and  multina- 
tional corporations  getting  off  scot-free. 
And  to  varying  degrees,  the  changes  have 
wrought  some  potentially  negative  effects- 
encouraging  people  to  borrow  against  their 
home  equity,   for  Instance,  and  to  spend 
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money  they  once  saved  In  Individual  Retire- 
ment Accounts. 

In  addition,  the  beneflU  aren't  so  clearcut 
for  some  middle-income  families.  And  al- 
though ifs  now  nearly  impossible  for  the 
rich  to  avoid  taxes,  a  few  still  succeed. 

But  one  thins  is  certain:  Tax  revision  has 
affected  nearly  every  American. 

nirDING  A  DEDUCnOR 

"It  changed  the  way  we  lived,  the  things 
we  had."  says  Wayne  Faust,  a  29-year-old 
auto-parts  salesman  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  He 
and  his  wife,  a  secretary,  have  all  but  quit 
using  credit  cards  because  the  law  now 
limits  how  much  interest  they  can  deduct: 
soon,  they  won't  be  able  to  deduct  any  in- 
stallment-debt interest.  They  also  bought  a 
house.  "We  had  to  have  a  tax  deduction 
somewhere."  he  explains. 

Recently  few  deductions  are  left.  In  its 
most  sweeping  change,  the  tax  law  restrict- 
ed deductions  for  "passive  losses"  in  ven- 
tures in  which  investors  didn't  actively  par- 
ticipate—deductions that  total  $98  billion  in 
1986  alone.  It  eliminated  the  tax  break  for 
long-term  capital  gains.  And  in  addition  to 
wiping  out  deductions  for  nearly  all  con- 
sumer interest  payments,  it  reduced  the  tax 
benef  iU  of  IRA's. 

What  taxpayers  got  in  return  was  lower 
rates— a  stated  maximum  of  28%  (but  33% 
for  many  high-income  taxpayers)— com- 
pared with  the  former  top  rate  of  50%.  And 
the  law  not  only  preserved  but  expanded 
the  so-called  standard  deduction  and  the 
personal  exemption— benefits  available  to 
rank-and-file  taxpayers  who  don't  itemize 
deductions. 

nfCOMK  TRAMSrKRS 

The  changes  have  left  the  economy  awash 
In  income  transfers.  Velteen  McGhee  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  buy  clothes  this 
spring,  thanks  to  a  >500  refund  check;  in 
the  year  before  tax  revision,  the  Catholic- 
charities  worker  got  back  all  of  (3.  As  a 
working  parent  earning  less  than  $18,000  a 
year,  she  qualifies  for  a  now-expanded 
eamed-income  tax  credit. 

In  large  part.  Ms.  McGhee  can  thank  the 
likes  of  John  and  Marilyn  Sothras  of  San 
Diego,  who  were  involved  in  about  30  tax-re- 
ducing limited  partnerships  when  the  tax 
laws  were  revised.  In  1986,  they  paid  the 
IRS  a  scant  $903  on  income  of  $101,640. 
This  year,  they  could  deduct  only  40%  of 
their  passive  losses— and  their  tax  bill 
leaped  to  $10,625. 

"It  devastated  us. "  Mrs.  Sothras  says. 
When  such  losses  are  phased  out  altogether 
in  1991.  their  tax  bill  will  rise  further. 

But  although  the  rich  are  the  biggest 
losers,  they're  also  the  biggest  winners.  The 
billions  in  income  transfers  have  moved 
mostly  from  the  affluent  who  formerly  used 
tax  shelters  to  those  who  didn't.  "The 
wealthy  and  near-wealthy,  the  executive 
and  professional  class— they've  all  done  very 
well  except  for  the  tax-shelter  junkie,"  says 
Warren  Shine,  a  tax  partner  at  Ernst  it 
Whinney  in  New  York. 

The  redistribution  of  upper-class  wealth  is 
evident  to  Stephen  Ballas,  the  tax  manager 
of  the  personal  financial  services  group  in 
Coopers  St  Lybrand's  Los  Angeles  office. 
One  client,  the  president  of  a  British  corpo- 
ration's U.S.  subsidiary,  had  no  shelters. 
With  the  maximum  tax  rate  cut  sharply, 
the  executive's  1988  liability  was  slashed  to 
$60,000  from  $90,000. 

But  another  client  In  the  accounting 
firm's  same  office  had  been  sheltering  much 
of  his  income  by  investing  $3  million  in  real- 
estate    partnerships    and    an    orchard.    "I 


would  say  his  tax  bill  has  increased  by 
S0%."  Mr.  Ballas  says,  to  about  $90,000. 

Although  the  new  law's  effects  are  plain 
at  both  ends  of  the  income  spectrum,  they 
are  somewhat  mixed  in  the  middle.  Previ- 
ously, a  family  with  $30,000  of  income  faced 
a  maximum  rate  of  25%.  Now,  it  may  be 
paying  28%  on  a  small  portion  of  that 
income— and  with  IRA  deductions  and  other 
popular  write-offs  gone,  the  final  tax  bill  for 
some  may  have  risen  slightly. 

The  number  of  taxpayers  in  precisely 
these  circumstances  isn't  large,  but  James 
Reid,  a  retired  draftsman  in  San  Diego,  feels 
the  sting.  "They  reduced  tax  rates  for  very 
wealthy,  so  they  benefit.  The  low  income 
benefit,"  he  says.  "I  don't  have  any  com- 
plaints about  that,  but  the  guy  in  the 
middle  picks  up  tab  for  both." 

The  effects  on  the  national  economy  are 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Ballas's  clienU  at  Coopers 
Si  Ly brand.  The  executive  whose  1988  tax 
bill  declined  put  his  $30,000  windfall  into  a 
bigger  house.  And  the  now  unsheltered 
client  put  much  of  his  partnership  money 
into  municipal  bonds  and  other  economical- 
ly more  productive  investments. 

Indeed,  the  new  tax  law  is  transforming 
the  investment  landscape.  In  the  past  year. 
"We've  seen  very  few,  if  any,  abusive  shel- 
ters, whereas  before  they  were  common," 
says  Puhrman  Nettles,  vice  president  of 
Robert  A.  Stanger  &  Co..  an  investment-re- 
search firm.  Now,  adds  Emil  Sunley,  the  di- 
rector of  tax  analysis  at  Deloitte.  Haskins  & 
Sells  in  Washington.  'People  have  got  to  be 
looking  at  the  real  economics  of  their  in- 
vestments." 

George  Hays  is.  Before  the  tax  overhaul 
hit,  the  investment  banker  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  had  joined  a  partnership  that  bought 
50,000  head  of  cattle— a  high-risk  invest- 
ment he  says  he  wouldn't  have  made,  except 
that  by  writing  off  the  cost  of  feed  he  re- 
duced his  top  tax  bracket  to  33%  from  50%. 
Now,  with  the  tax  benefits  done.  Mr.  Hays  is 
out  of  the  cattle  business.  "We're  looking 
for  something  that  makes  some  economic 
sense."  he  says. 

Some  of  his  money  has  already  gone  into 
mutual  funds,  ultimately  helping  corpora- 
tions finance  their  operations.  By  the  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars,  tax-shelter  money  is 
also  shifting  into  Treasury  securities,  help- 
ing the  U.S.  finance  its  budget  deficits:  into 
certificates  of  deposit,  helping  banks  fund 
their  operations:  and  into  individual  stocks 
and  municipal  bonds. 

The  law  is  redistributing  cash  and  credit 
in  other  ways.  With  most  consumer  interest 
deductions  being  phased  out— but  not  those 
on  home-loan  Interest— many  homeowners 
are  putting  their  homes  at  risk  with  second 
mortgages.  In  the  two  years  since  tax  revi- 
sion, home-equity  loans  have  more  than 
doubled  to  $80  billion.  Though  much  of  this 
borrowing  is  being  used  to  repay  other 
debts— on  credit  cards,  for  instance— much 
is  also  going  into  cars,  college  educations 
and  playthings. 

Money  certainly  isn't  pouring  into  IRAs 
as  it  once  did.  however.  Eliminating  the  IRA 
deduction  for  many  people  has  caused  many 
who  had  faithfully  contributed  to  IRAs  to 
spend  the  money  instead— eroding  the  na- 
tion's weak  savings  base  but  also  pumping 
cash  into  the  economy.  At  First  Colorado 
Bank  &  Trust  in  Denver,  which  lends 
money  interest-free  to  people  opening  IRA 
accounts,  even  the  bank's  chief  executive  of- 
ficer. Charles  Ferguson,  admits  that  he  has 
stopped  contributing  to  an  IRA. 

In  addition  to  affecting  everyone,  tax  revi- 
sion has  touched  many  in  multiple  ways. 


Right  after  the  bill  passed.  Timothy 
Temple,  a  public-utility  consultant  here, 
and  his  wife  took  out  a  home-equity  loan 
tmd  paid  off  installment  debt,  cutting  their 
charge-account  interest  expense  to  about 
$200  last  year  from  $2,565  in  1985.  They 
spent  the  cash  that  they  otherwise  would 
have  put  into  IRAs.  But  by  the  time  Mr. 
Temple  could  sell  a  Capitol  Hill  apartment 
building  that  had  been  tied  up  in  a  legal 
battle,  he  had  to  pay  $60,000  rather  than 
the  $36,000  he  would  have  paid  under  the 
former  capital-gains  rate. 

The  elimination  of  preferential  capital- 
gains  treatment  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
controversial  aspects  of  tax  revision— some- 
thing that  many  economists  warned  would 
choke  off  investment,  innovation  and  entre- 
preneurship.  State  treasuries  have  been 
hurt  by  some  investors'  reluctance  to  incur 
taxes  by  selling  assets.  Many  experts  con- 
tend that  people  have  been  discouraged 
from  buying  stocks.  President  Bush  wants 
to  restore  the  capital-gains  tax  break.  But  in 
general,  the  doomsayers  appear  to  have 
overstated  their  case. 

Morgenthaler  Ventures,  a  venture-capital 
fund  in  Cleveland,  has  $4  billion  invested  in 
more  than  1,000  growth  companies.  "That 
hasn't  changed  since  '86,"  says  Bob  Pavey,  a 
general  partner.  Orville  Bloethe,  a  tax  at- 
torney in  Victor,  Iowa,  recently  handled  the 
sale  of  farm  land  that  would  have  changed 
hands  with  or  without  capital-gains  treat- 
ment. "It  didn't  seem  to  be  a  consideration," 
he  says.  Similarly,  Arthur  Andersen's  Mr. 
Bradt  doubts  that  people  base  decisions 
about  buying  or  selling  capital  assets  on 
their  "being  taxed  at  28%  as  opposed  to 
20%." 

Even  the  industries  that  once  fed  on  pas- 
sive-loss write-offs  remain  healthy,  and 
some  are  flourishing.  Cattle  are  still  getting 
fattened.  Real-estate  people  are  at  least 
happy  that  fly-by-night  developers  have 
been  mostly  driven  out.  Even  jojoba-bean 
growers  that  once  drew  millions  from  write- 
off-crazed investors  are  raising  the  capital 
they  need. 

"A  lot  of  the  dire  predictions  were  made 
at  the  time:  Investment,  commercial  con- 
struction would  dry  up,"  says  Joseph  Pech- 
man,  an  economist  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion in  Washington.  "None  of  that  has  come 
about." 

One  important  area  of  investment  has 
been  hurt  by  tax  revision,  though.  Low- 
income  housing,  already  crimped  by 
Reagan-era  subsidy  cuts,  lost  tax  breaks 
that  often  made  the  difference  between  a 
profitable  and  unprofitable  investment. 
Daniel  Grady,  a  developer  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, used  to  build  600  to  700  apartments  a 
year.  "I  have  not  built  any  new  projects 
since  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  untU  some- 
thing else  happens,  I  won't,"  he  says. 

But  the  biggest  failing  of  tax  revision  in- 
volves perceptions— the  rock-bottom  percep- 
tions toward  the  tax  system.  In  1988,  for  the 
10th  year  in  a  row,  Americans  rated  the  fed- 
eral income  tax  the  worst  tax— the  least 
fair— in  a  survey  for  the  Advisory  Conmiis- 
sion  on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Polls 
by  Money  Magazine  and  others  show  the 
same  sentiments.  One  reason,  perhaps,  is 
the  vast  number  of  loopholes  that  Congress 
slipped  into  the  law  to  help  favored  con- 
stituents. 

E^rentuaUy,  some  experts  hope,  percep- 
tions will  change.  "There's  pretty  much  no 
doubt  that  it's  much  fairer,"  says  Rol}ert  S. 
Mclntyre,  the  director  of  Citizens  for  Tax 
Justice.  It  was  his  organization  that  helped 
spark  tax  revision  by  publicizing  the  ability 
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of  128  hute.  profiUble  U.S.  corporations  to 
avoid  paying  any  income  tax  for  at  least  one 
year  from  1981  through  1983.  Recently,  the 
group  reported  that  only  16  of  the  same  cor- 
porations avoided  federal  income  tax  in 
1987,  the  first  year  under  the  new  law. 

"I  can  tell  you  that  certainly  from  my 
vantage  point,  after  having  spent  five  years 
trying  to  administer  the  statute,  there's  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  Ux  code  is 
fairer  today  than  pre-'86,"  says  Roscoe 
Egger,  a  former  IRS  chief  and  now  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Price  Waterhouse  accounting 
firm.  "No  question  about  it." 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senators 
will  take  their  conversations  to  their 
respective  cloakroom. 
The  majority  leader. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  my  intention, 
momentarily,  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  Senate  would, 
upon  the  completion  of  business  this 
evening,  recess  until  8:30  in  the  morn- 
ing and  be  back  on  this  bill  at  9 
o'clock* 

Hopefully,  we  will  have  word  then 
that  the  two  pending  amendments, 
one  by  Senator  Graham  and  one  by 
Senator  Murkowski,  would  be  ready 
for  disposition,  each  requiring  1  hour 
equally  divided.  That  would  take  us 
through  much  of  the  morning,  and  I 
understand  that  by  then,  we  should  be 
aware  of  the  intentions  of  almost  all 
of  the  other  Senators  with  respect  to 
possible  further  amendments. 

It  remains  my  hope  and  intention  to 
complete  action  on  the  bill  by  4  p.m. 
tomorrow,  and  I  know  that  the  manag- 
ers will  be  working  in  good  faith 
toward  that  end  overnight. 

I  am  waiting  to  hear,  with  respect  to 
one  of  the  two  Senators,  who  may 
have  an  amendment  available  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  the  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  8:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row morning;  that  following  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  9  a.m.  tomorrow  morning,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each.  At  9  a.m.  to- 
morrow morning,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  consideration  of  S.  774,  and 
that  the  Graham  amendment,  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  then  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  And  that  there  be 
a  total  of  60  minutes  equally  divided 
for  consideration  of  the  Graham 
amendment,  with  allocation  of  that 


time  to  be  in  the  usual  form;  that 
there  be  no  second-degree  amend- 
ments permitted,  although  the  manag- 
ers retain  the  right  to  move  to  table 
the  amendment;  and  that  at  10  o'clock 
or  earlier  if  any  of  the  time  is  yielded 
back,  there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote  on 
the  Graham  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  following  dis- 
position of  the  Graham  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mur- 
kowski] be  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  terms  and  conditions 
identical  to  those  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed for  the  Graham  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  60  minutes  for  consider- 
ation of  the  Murkowski  amendment  or 
earlier  if  any  time  is  yielded  back, 
there  be  a  vote  on  the  Murkowski 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  the  vote  be 
on  the  amendment  or  in  relation 
thereto,  thus  reserving  to  the  manag- 
ers the  right  to  move  to  table  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  the  agree- 
ment refer  to  the  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: The  Graham  amendment  to  re- 
quire the  current  chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations  to  be 
confirmed  and  the  Murkowsiu  amend- 
ment to  be  on  broker  deposits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  calculate  it.  if  all 
time  were  used,  that  will  take  us  up  to 
about,  after  the  votes,  11:30  or  there- 
abouts, and  we  will  continue  to  work 
on  this  side  to  dispose  of  all  the 
amendments  on  this  side. 

I  think  that  only  leaves  about  three, 
and  I  understand  maybe  one  of  those 
or  maybe  even  two  of  those  might  be 
able  to  be  worked  out. 

That  is  right.  There  is  one  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution,  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Gorton  and  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Warner.  Maybe 
those  can  be  resolved. 

I  might  say  that  I  may  have  an 
amendment  only  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
both  sides. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly. 
Mr.  DIXON.  In  view  of  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  has  said, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  or 
the  manager  who  is  at  his  side  wheth- 
er there  are  any  more  identifiable 
amendments  on  this  side  exclusive  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  because  my 
sense  of  it  is,  and  I  frankly  say  this  as 


in  my  capacity  as  chief  deputy  whip,  I 
am  going  to  be  here  Thursday  and 
Friday,  may  I  say  to  the  leader,  but  a 
good  many  of  our  people  are  telling 
me  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  earli- 
er that  they  had  planned  to  leave,  and 
so  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  some  of  our 
Members  to  inquire  whether  we  had 
reduced  this  number,  exclusive  of  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  to 
an  identifiable  amount,  which  seems 
minuscule  on  the  other  side  and  per- 
haps only  one  or  two  on  our  side  to 
the  extent  that  one  could  represent 
that  if  we  can  accommodate  every 
Member  we  could  be  out  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  are  presented  and  disposed 
of  tomorrow  that  we  will  be  able  to 
complete  action  by  4  o'clock  tomorrow. 
I  leave  to  the  manager  the  recitation 
of  the  specific  amendments,  but  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  will 
be  able  to.  between  9  o'clock  and  4 
o'clock  tomorrow,  dispose  of  all  re- 
maining amendments  other  than  those 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I  hope 
we  can  dispose  of  those. 

So  in  response  to  the  question  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, the  answer  is  that  it  is  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  repeat,  it  is  my  hope  and  in- 
tention to  complete  action  by  4  o'clock 
tomorrow  including  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  And  I 
notice  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  on  the 
floor  and  I  again  ask  him  whether  he 
will  be  prepared  to  present  his  amend- 
ments for  debate  and  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
respond  to  the  majority  leader. 

We  are  not  certain  how  many 
amendments  we  will  have.  That  de- 
pends upon  the  action  of  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill.  We  will  present  them  in 
the  morning  with  a  package.  If  they 
see  fit  to  accept  the  package,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  will  still  be  totally  op- 
posed to  the  legislation  but  would  not 
be  inclined  to  go  forward  with  any 
other  amendments  unless  there  were 
some  that  they  agreed  to  and  say  we 
will  put  these  several  others  to  a  vote. 
At  this  moment  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  wiU  accept  any  of  the 
amendments  because  they  came  to  the 
floor  saying  no  amendment.  If  they 
take  a  position  no  amendments,  then  I 
will  say  to  the  majority  leader  we  will 
be  here  tomorrow,  we  very  possibly 
will  be  here  Friday,  whatever  time  the 
majority  leader  says  we  should  be 
here,  and  I  am  not  certain  we  could 
conclude  by  Friday  because  if  we  do 
not  come  to  some  agreement  this  Sen- 
ator believes  this  legislation  deserves 
far  more  attention,  far  more  changes 
than  I  may  be  able  to  achieve  by  nego- 
tiation. 

If  I  can  sKihieve  them,  we  will  then 
settle  back  and  accept  that  as  a  pack- 
age and  let  it  go.  If  not,  I  would  say  to 
the  majority  leader  we  will  definitely 
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be  here,  if  he  wants  us  to  be  here.  I 
will  be  here  Friday  In  order  to  present 
my  amendments.  If  he  wants  to  work 
on  Saturday,  I  will  be  here  on  Satur- 
day: if  he  wants  to  work  on  Monday,  I 
will  be  here  on  Monday. 

I  hope  we  can  work  it  out.  The  Sena- 
tor who  is  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  and  if  he  is  as 
reasonable  as  I  always  am,  I  know  we 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  manager  of  the 
bill  is  a  friend  and  a  good  friend,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  I  know  his  feeling  on 
it.  We  had  a  chance  to  have  a  good 
debate  earlier  today. 

We  will  certainly  look  at  anything 
he  brings  in. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  expect,  nor 
should  he  expect,  that  we  are  neces- 
sarily going  to  rewrite  the  entire  bill 
to  suit  his  individual  lilung,  if  it  runs 
contrary  to  the  views  of  the  rest  of  the 
Members.  We  vote  around  here  and,  if 
we  can  work  things  out,  fine;  if  we 
cannot,  then  I  think  the  Senate  ought 
to  work  its  will,  and  we  will  take  the 
votes. 

As  I  said  to  the  Senator.  I  feel  just 
like  he  does.  I  am  not  leaving  either. 

So  there  is  nobody  I  would  rather 
spend  the  time  with  than  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  down  through  the  week 
and  into  the  weekend  or  whatever. 

I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  have  that 
happen.  But  if  we  do,  we  will  make  it 
an  agreeable  occasion  at  least  between 
the  two  of  us. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  colleague  from  Michigan  yield 
for  a  question  at  this  point? 

Ux.  RIEGLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  majority 
leader  has  arranged  for  two  amend- 
ments to  be  taken  up  at  I  think  9 
o'clock  and  10  o'clock. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be  as- 
sured that  no  other  amendments  will 
be  accepted  by  the  managers  of  the 
bill  until  sometime  after  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  No  other  amendments 
accepted?  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  There  may  be 
others  who  appear  on  the  floor  with 
amendments.  What  I  am  asking  the 
manager  of  the  bill  to  do  is  to  protect 
those  of  us  who  will  not  be  on  the 
floor  in  the  event  somebody  comes  for- 
ward with  amendments  other  than 
those  two  only  so  we  can  get  over  here 
to  debate  them  or  to  agree  or  what- 
ever the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  just  indicate, 
in  response  to  the  earlier  comments, 
what  other  ones  we  are  aware  of  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ones  that  the  Senator  in- 
tends to  propose  tomorrow.  We  have 
an  indication  of  a  Conrad  amendment 
on  small  bank  fines  that,  as  things 


stand  now,  he  would  intend  to  pursue. 
I  do  not  think  that  will  take  a  long 
period  of  time. 

There  is  an  Adams  amendment  on  a 
Canadian  acquisition  issue.  He  has 
asked  for  20  minutes,  equally  divided. 

There  is  a  Leahy  amendment  on 
loan-to-value  ratios  for  family  farms. 
That  is  15  minutes,  equally  divided. 

There  is  a  Bumpers  amendment  on 
financial  institutions'  relationships 
with  vendors,  20  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided. 

There  is  also  a  Powler-Wamer- 
Sasser  hostile  takeover  amendment 
that  we  are  trying  to  work  out  in  the 
form  of  a  colloquy  and  not  have  to  see 
an  amendment  on  that  subject.  We 
may  be  able  to  resolve  that  particular 
one  that  way. 

The  only  other  ones  that  I  am  aware 
of  are  two  amendments  by  Senator 
Heflin  on  judicial  process,  20  minutes, 
equally  divided  on  each. 

Now.  those  are  the  ones  that  have 
been  indicated  to  us.  I  cannot  assert 
with  certainty  that,  in  fact,  those 
amendments  will  be  brought  up  to- 
morrow. But  each  Member  has  asked 
to  have  their  rights  protected  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  such  an  amend- 
ment and  they  may  very  well  bring 
them  up^ 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  the  floor 
is  open  to  other  amendments,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  would  be,  absent  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  al- 
though I  do  not  have  of  any  others 
that  are  coming. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  There  is  a  certain 
irony  here,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  for 
a  moment,  that  the  reason  that  the 
bill  would  be  open  to  other  amend- 
ments is  because  we  have  been  unable 
to  get  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
specifying  the  amendments  and  the 
time  for  their  consideration,  and  the 
reason  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it 
is  because  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
objected  to  that.  It  now  remains  open 
for  that  reason. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  I  have  no 
objection  to  it  being  open  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  them  being  considered. 
All  I  am  asking  is  whether  or  not, 
while  we  are  not  on  the  floor  until  11 
o'clock,  whether  or  not  those  of  us 
who  are  not  on  the  floor  will  be  pro- 
tected so  that  the  committee  will  not 
be  accepting  other  amendments.  I  am 
not  asking  for  there  not  to  be  amend- 
ments offered.  But  we  have  two 
amendments  we  know  are  going  to  be 
offered  and  I  am  asking  only  for 
normal  procedure  that  if  you  call 
them  up  and  say  on  a  hotline  that  we 
are  going  to  take  up  this  amendment, 
at  least  we  can  come  over  and  protect 
ourselves  in  the  event  we  are  uncom- 
fortable with  it  That  is  all  I  am 
asking. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  By  all  means,  I  would 
certainly  see  to  it  to  protect  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  others  that  I  have 


indicated  who  have  an  interest  in  of- 
fering amendments. 

I  should  also  indicate  that  we  will 
also  have  a  Riegle-Gam  manager's 
amendment  that  will  come  presumably 
at  the  end  of  the  activity.  We  have 
shared  this  already  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  at  his  request. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  have  some 
problems  with  that. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  may  be  so. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  just  wanted 
to  alert  the  Senator  to  that. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  may  be  so.  I  just 
make  the  point  that  we  have  given 
that  list  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

You  Imow,  it  is  late  in  the  evening, 
and  we  are  all  good  friends.  There  are 
100  of  us  here,  and  on  these  issues  we 
can  bring  them  up  and  we  can  vote.  If 
we  have  the  votes  to  prevail,  we  will 
prevail.  I  did  not  prevail  today  on 
some  things  I  might  have  liked,  but 
that  is  the  way  we  work  around  here.  I 
hope  no  Senator— and  I  know  my 
friend  from  Ohio  has  been  around 
long  enough  to  know  this— I  hope  we 
would  never  get  into  a  situation  where 
the  insistence  is  that  we  write  the  bill 
to  suit  a  Senator  without  regard  to  the 
view  of  the  other  99. 

I  am  new  to  this  chairmanship  and 
the  handling  of  these  bills.  But  we 
cannot  legislate  that  way  and  I  icnow 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  does  not  want 
to  legislate  that  way. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  the  manager  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  wonder  if  the  manag- 
er might  yield  to  me  to  address  the 
majority  leader  to  ask  whether  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Ohio  would  be 
tolerant  of  exploring  the  possibility  in 
the  morning  when  he  could  be  here— 
say  at  11  o'clock— to  get  a  UC  exclu- 
sive of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  where  we  would  limit  the  list  to 
those  already  identified  and  then  re- 
serve our  discussions  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  as  recently  as 
the  other  day  on  the  Contra  aid  ques- 
tion, we  had  a  UC  on  everj^hing 
except  unlimited  debate  on  amend- 
ments by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  am  only  trying  to  package 
this  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  get 
some  concept  of  what  is  left. 

Would  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  consider  that? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly  it  is  our 
intention  to  try  to  do  that  in  the 
morning  and  we  will  do  that.  Senators 
have  left  now  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  that  now.  We  will  at- 
tempt to  do  that  in  the  morning. 

I  just  want  to  repeat  something  I 
have  said  previously  several  times  so 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  by 
any  Senator  with  respect  to  the  sched- 
ule of  the  remainder  of  the  week.  I 
hope  we  can  complete  action  on  this 
bill  by  4  o'clock  tomorrow.  That  may 
not   be   possible.   The  Senator   from 
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Ohio  clearly  has  it  within  his  abUity,  if 
he  chooses  to  do  so,  to  prevent  that 
from  occurring,  as  does  any  other  Sen- 
ator. 

We  but  were  going  to  finish  this  bill 
before  we  go  on  recess.  If  we  do  not 
finish  it  tomorrow,  we  will  be  in  ses- 
sion the  remainder  of  the  week.  There 
will  be  no  roUcall  votes  from  4  o'clock 
tomorrow  through  Thursday,  but  we 
will  be  back  on  Friday  and  we  will  stay 
here  until  this  bill  is  finished,  however 
long  it  takes.  If  that  means  no  recess, 
then  so  be  it.  Every  Senator  ought  to 
be  aware  of  that  fact. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  anything  new. 
I  have  said  exactly  the  same  thing  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  words  several 
times  over  the  past  several  days.  So  we 
are  going  to  finish  before  we  go  on 
recess  and  if  we  do  not  finish,  then  we 
are  not  going  to  go  on  recess.  We  have 
to  try  to  be  accommodating  and  fair  to 
every  single  Senator,  but  the  public's 
business  comes  first. 

And  so  I  hope  we  can  do  this  to  ac- 
commodate all  of  the  Senators.  We 
will  try  our  best.  I  certainly  respect 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  many  aspects  of  this  complicated 
bill.  He  has  made  very  clear  his  posi- 
tion. He  has  made  some  very  eloquent 
and  persuasive  arguments.  But  there 
comes  a  time  when  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  present  his  amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  hope  that  I 
can  accommodate  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  But  I  want  to  point  out,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  sense  of  urgency  is. 
The  House  has  just  put  this  bill  out  of 
subcommittee  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
it  will  not  go  before  the  full  committee 
until  sometime  in  the  middle  of  May. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  is  imclear. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Sometime  at 
the  end  of  April.  They  are  not  expect- 
ing to  really  get  to  the  legislation  until 
at  least  sometime  in  May,  even  if  the 
committee  acts  upon  it  in  the  latter 
part  of  April.  So  I  am  not  exactly  sure 
what  all 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  May  I  explain  what 
the  urgency  is? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  House  will  be 
in  session  next  week.  They  will  not  be 
in  recess.  They  will  be  acting. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  position  that  we 
are  not  going  to  move  a  bill  until  the 
House  moves  a  bill,  what  is  to  prevent 
the  House  from  taking  the  position 
they  are  not  going  to  move  a  bill  until 
we  move  the  bill? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Did  not  the 
majority  leader  say  something  today 
in  getting  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest about  the  House  adjourning 
next  week? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No.  The  Senate  is 
going  to  recess  next  week.  The  House 
is  not.  The  House  will  be  in  session 
next  week.  The  Senate  is  now  sched- 
uled not  to  be. 


But  this  is  a  nationally  critical  situa- 
tion. I  caimot  say  for  sure  what  the 
costs  to  our  Government  and  taxpay- 
ers are  by  continuing  inaction.  They 
vary  widely.  As  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  pointed  out  today,  there  are  some 
costs  associated  with  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  not  even 
certain  of  that  because  as  soon  as  we 
borrow  the  $100  billion,  you  have  $10 
billion  a  year  in  interest.  So  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  is  less  expensive  or 
more  expensive. 

But  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  I  have  no  useful  purpose 
in  attempting  to  delay  deliberations  of 
the  Senate.  I  do  have  a  concern  about 
this  bill,  which  is  the  biggest  giveaway 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation  in  any  one  single  bill, 
$239  billion. 

I  said  $157  billion  earlier.  My  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  point- 
ed out  it  is  $239  billion. 

So,  the  majority  leader  is  anxious  to 
move  along  with  the  progress  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  appreciate  that.  But  the 
fact  is  we  do  have  a  responsibility,  and 
the  majority  leader  said  something 
about  the  fact  of  the  public's  business. 

The  public's  business  has  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  we  move  through  so 
expeditiously  that  we  keep  the  wheels 
moving  but  in  doing  so  we  may  be 
doing  more  harm  than  good. 

That  is  the  reason  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  raised  questions  and  indi- 
cates he  intends  to  continue  raising 
questions  and  continue  offering 
amendments.  Because  I  firmly  believe 
that,  although  it  has  been  in  the 
papers  many  times,  the  American 
people  do  not  have  the  slightest  idea 
of  how  much  they  are  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  knows 
this  is  not  the  time  for  debate  on  the 
subject.  That  has  occurred  here  on  the 
floor  earlier  today  with  the  manager. 
We  can  all  characterize  things  in  any 
manner  we  want.  The  Senator  charac- 
terizes it  as  a  $239  billion  giveaway.  I 
have  heard  proponents  of  the  bill 
characterize  it  as  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment honoring  its  commitment  to 
ensure  the  deposits  of  millions  of 
Americans  all  over  the  country. 

Certainly  we  could  save  money  if  we 
now  wanted  to  renege  on  the  commit- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
ensure  the  deposits  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Obviously  that 
is  not  my  position.  I  believe  we  must 
meet  that  commitment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  in  terms  of 
the  characterization  of  what  the  legis- 
lation will  do,  we  can  save  that  for  to- 
morrow, hopefully  tomorrow  only. 
Possibly  later  in  the  week. 

I  merely  wanted  to  make  clear  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  others  that  we 
are  going  to  finish  the  bill;  however 


long  it  takes,  for  whatever  period  we 
have  to  stay  here. 

The  Senator  has  every  right  to  press 
his  views  as  vigorously  and  effectively 
as  he  can.  And  we  all  know  he  will. 
And  I  hope  we  can  finish  by  tomorrow. 

If  not,  all  Senators  should  be  on 
notice,  we  will  be  back  until  we  do 
finish. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  hope  we  can 
also. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  Just  say  I  have 
always  found  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  be  reasonable,  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  And  we  hope  this  is 
one  of  those  most  cases. 

BTRD  ACID  RAIIf  SPEECH 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  a  remarkable  thing  oc- 
curred in  Washington.  Before  a  na- 
tional meeting  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  my  predecessor  as  majori- 
ty leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  informed  the  coal  in- 
dustry that  the  time  has  come  to  stop 
stalling  and  start  talking.  He  told  the 
coal  industry  that  an  acid  rain  bill  was 
almost  inevitable  and  it  was  time  to 
come  to  the  negotiating  table.  This  is 
a  courageous  and  visionary  statement. 

Senator  Btrd's  opposition  to  acid 
rain  legislation  is  well  known.  He  has 
been  an  extremely  able  advocate  for 
his  constituents  on  this  issue.  This 
week,  he  demonstrated  true  leadership 
by  suggesting  that  it  is  time  for  the 
coal  industry  to  begin  serious  negotia- 
tions on  an  acid  rain  bill. 

I  am  aware  there  is  unease  about  the 
market  impacts  of  acid  rain  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not  now,  nor  has  it  ever 
been,  my  intention  to  disrupt  coal 
markets  through  acid  rain  controls.  I 
understand  that  acid  rain  legislation 
necessarily  affects  coal  markets  and  I 
want  to  work  with  those  who  are  af- 
fected to  minimize  any  potential  dis- 
ruption. I  again  invite  all  interested 
parties  to  join  in  crafting  a  fair  and 
reasonable  proposal  that  achieves 
meaningful  reductions  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  As  ever,  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  to 
develop  an  equitable  and  effective  acid 
rain  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Senator  Byrd  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMfafT  BY  SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BTSD, 

National  Coal  Association 
Thank  you  for  that  kind  introduction.  It 
is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  invited  to  address 
the  National  Coal  Association's  first-ever 
Washington  Legislative  and  Regulatory 
Conference.  Let  me  also  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation for  putting  together  this  "Coal 
Issue,  "89"  Conference.  It  is  important  for 
the  coal  Industry  to  come  together  in  con- 
ferences such  as  this  to  identify,  discuss. 
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and  work  towards  a  conwnsus  on  thoae  leg- 
islative and  regulatory  Issues  that  impact 
the  production  and  use  of  coal. 

In  my  judgement,  the  next  two  years  are 
going  to  be  critical  to  the  future  of  the  coal 
industry. 

I  believe  that  the  need  for  a  national 
energy  policy  has  never  been  greater.  We 
are  witnessing  some  all-too-familiar  and  dis- 
turbing energy  supply  and  demand  trends. 

EInergy  consumption,  which  remained 
fairly  constant  from  1973  to  1988.  has  sud- 
denly increased  sharply.  Despite  ONP 
growth  of  one-third  during  the  period  1973 
to  1986.  VS.  energy  consumption  during 
that  period  was  never  greater  than  74  quad- 
rillion British  thermal  units  (quads).  U.S. 
Energy  consumption  In  1988.  however,  in- 
creased to  80  quads. 

Energy  efficiency,  which  reduced  Ameri- 
ca's energy  demand  by  as  much  as  29  per- 
cent during  the  period  1973  to  1986.  has  se- 
riously eroded.  In  1988.  the  growth  in 
energy  demand  exceeded  ONP  growth  for 
the  first  time  since  1973. 

Domestic  oil  production  has  dropped  to  its 
lowest  level  In  25  years,  while  domestic  con- 
s«unption  of  petroleum  products  has  been 
Increasing  at  a  rate  of  2  percent  a  year.  As  a 
result,  our  dependence  on  imported  oil  has 
increased  by  2  million  barrels  per  day  since 
1985,  and  now  accounts  for  43  percent  of 
our  domestic  consumption.  According  to  the 
energy  information  administration,  48  per- 
cent of  the  oil  we  now  import  comes  from 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Ovir  demand  for  electricity  is  also  increas- 
ing. Electric  output  in  the  U.S.  in  1988  was 
up  5.1  percent  over  1987.  Reserve  margins  in 
some  regions  of  this  country  have  become 
dangerously  thin.  The  Department  of 
Energy  estimates  that  we  wiU  need  in  excess 
of  100,000  megawatts  of  additional  generat- 
ing capacity  by  the  year  2000. 

The  evidence  is  clear  the  United  SUtes 
must  have  an  energy  policy.  Our  economy 
and  our  national  security  depend  upon  it. 
The  centerpiece  of  our  energy  policy  must 
involve  finding  ways  to  expand  this  Nation's 
ability  to  exploit  our  most  abundant  domes- 
tic energy  resource:  coal.  Coal  reserves 
amount  to  82  percent  of  our  national  energy 
resources.  Of  the  existing  electric  power 
generating  capacity  in  the  United  SUtes,  57 
percent  is  now  coal-based. 

But,  as  I  look  to  the  lOlst  Congress,  I 
must  confess  to  you  that  I  am  concerned 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  this  Nation's  energy  problems.  I  am 
concerned  because  I  see  an  almost  unavoid- 
able collision  between  the  need  to  increase 
the  available  domestic  supplies  of  energy 
and  the  need  to  foster  more  stringent  envi- 
ronmental regulation. 

The  most  recent  and  perhaps  the  most  sa- 
lient example  of  the  tension  that  exists  be- 
tween our  energy  and  environmental  poli- 
cies is  what  is  occurring  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  accident  in  Alaska's  Prince  WiUiam 
Sound  involving  the  tanker  Exxon  Valdez. 
Not  only  has  this  accident  affected  signifi- 
cantly the  prospects  for  legislation  to  open 
the  Arctic  National  WUdUfe  Refuge 
(NAWR)  to  oU  and  gas  exploration,  but  the 
Oovemor  of  Alaska  has  Indicated  that  he 
may  dote  the  terminal  at  the  end  of  the 
Trana-Alaaka  Pipeline  which  provides  essen- 
tial access  to  30  percent  of  our  domestic  oil 
supply. 

We  must,  however,  work  hard  to  try  and 
avoid  a  conflict  between  this  Nation's 
energy  and  environmental  priorities.  Failure 
to  avoid  this  conflict  could  have  serious  con- 
•equences.  Jobs  are  at  stake.  Communities 


are  at  stake.  Our  national  security  is  at 
stake. 

Nowhere  is  this  conflict  more  acute  than 
In  the  debate  over  acid  rain  and  clean  air.  I 
have  l>elleved  for  some  time  that  we  should 
be  looking  for  ways  to  compromise  on  these 
issues.  As  I  predicted  last  year,  growing 
public  concern  and  a  change  In  the  adminis- 
tration have  made  the  likelihood  that  a 
clean  air  bill  will  pass  during  this  congress 
almost  Inevitable. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  coal  industry 
to  pull  itself  up  to  the  negotiating  table. 
Working  together,  we  must  try  to  bring 
about  a  fair  arbitration  of  this  Nation's 
competing  energy  and  environmental  con- 
cerns. 

Our  ability  to  accomplish  this,  however, 
will  require  consensus.  The  coal  industry 
cannot  remain  as  bitterly  divided  as  it  Is 
today  over  possible  legislative  solutions  to 
the  acid  rain  problem.  We  have  reached  a 
critical  juncture:  United,  we  could  seize  this 
opportunity  to  eliminate  the  regulatory  un- 
certainties that  continue  to  undermine  the 
stability,  the  reliability,  and  the  competi- 
tiveness of  coal  as  a  fuel  source;  or  we  could 
remain  divided,  high  sulfur  versus  low 
sulfur,  the  east  versus  the  west,  in  which 
case.  I  believe,  the  entire  Industry  will 
suffer.  The  temptation  for  many  to  "cut 
your  own  deals "  and  "rig  the  game"  in  the 
hopes  of  increasing  market  share  will  be 
great.  I  hope  that  such  a  temptation  will  be 
resisted.  We  must  work  together,  because  as 
a  very  wise  man  once  said.  "We  either  hang 
together,  or  we  just  hang. " 

I  would  like  to  suggest  five  fundamental 
principles  around  which  I  believe  we  might 
attempt  to  forge  such  a  consensus: 

First,  any  new  acid  rain  control  legislation 
should  ensure  that  significant,  but  not  ex- 
cessive, emission  reductions  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide and  nitrogen  oxides  are  achieved: 

Second,  any  new  acid  rain  control  legisla- 
tion should  be  based  on  a  reasonable  sched- 
ule, with  reasonable  deadlines: 

Third,  any  new  acid  rain  control  legisla- 
tion should  ensure  that  compliance  dead- 
lines for  emission  reductions  be  linked  with 
the  expected  commercial  availability  of 
emerging  clean  coal  technologies; 

Fourth,  any  new  acid  rain  control  legisla- 
tion should  ensure  that  existing  coal  market 
shares  are  preserved  or  are  allowed  to  in- 
crease, but  should  not  engender  a  loss  of 
coal  market  share:  and 

Fifth,  any  new  acid  rain  control  legisla- 
tion should  include  cost-sharing  to  ensure 
regional  equity  and  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  use  of  clean  coal  technologies. 

I  have  been  your  "watchman"  on  the 
bridge  up  there  in  the  Senate  for  going  on 
twelve  years  now.  We  have  worked  well  to- 
gether. We  should  continue  to  work  togeth- 
er. But,  now  we  are  confronted  with  some 
very  tough  choices. 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  Is  to  iden- 
tify, discuss,  and  work  towards  a  consensus 
on  those  issues  that  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  coal  Industry.  As  important 
players,  you  are  all  expected  to  "spread  the 
word"  in  the  Congress  regarding  the  coal  in- 
dustry's views  on  these  Issues.  I  urge  you  to 
consider  carefully  the  five  principles  which 
I  have  Just  outlined.  If  you  can  reach  a  con- 
sensus here  In  this  conference,  it  would  cer- 
tainly enhance  prospects  for  a  workable  acid 
rain  bill  in  the  Congress.  This  Nation's 
energy  security  and  the  future  of  the  coal 
industry  may  well  hang  in  the  balance. 


INTER-AMERICAN  COMMISSION 
ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  In 
September,  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Hiunan  Rights  [lACHR] 
was  granted  permission  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  to  send  a  delega- 
tion to  investigate  the  human  rights 
situation  in  that  country.  The  delega- 
tion recently  returned  from  Panama 
and  issued  a  report  on  the  visit. 

While  In  Panama,  members  of  the 
delegation  met  with  Government  offi- 
cials, various  representatives  of  Pana- 
manian society,  and  Individuals  with 
specific  human  rights  complaints.  The 
delegation  also  visited  several  prisons. 

The  Commission  has  expressed  its 
concern  about  the  irregularities  in  the 
current  electoral  process  and  outlined 
conditions  necessary,  including  the  re- 
opening of  sectors  of  the  media  which 
were  forced  to  close,  to  assure  free  and 
fair  elections  which  are  scheduled  for 
May  7.  The  Commission  also  protested 
the  Government's  refusal  to  permit 
the  delegation  to  visit  the  newspaper, 
Lal*rensa. 

I  believe  that  the  preliminary  obser- 
vations of  the  lACHR  will  be  of  great 
Interest  to  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  situation  In  Panama.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Press  Communique] 

Inter-Amkricam  Cokmissiom  on  Humam 
Rights 

1.  The  Inter- American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  (LACHR)  carried  out  an  on- 
site  visit  to  Panama  from  February  27  to 
March  3  of  this  year,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming familiar  with  and  examining  the 
human  rights  situation  In  that  country,  pur- 
suant to  the  norms  established  In  the  Amer- 
ican Convention  on  Human  Rights,  to 
which  Panama  is  a  state  party. 

2.  The  Commission,  during  Its  75th  period 
of  sessions,  having  received  the  report  pre- 
pared by  the  delegation  which  visited 
Panama,  wishes  to  make  some  preliminary 
ot>servations  regarding  the  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  Panamanian  authorities 
at  the  time  of  the  Commission's  on-site  visit. 
These  observations  have  to  do  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  the  Commission  found 
during  its  mission  and  which  constitute  cen- 
tral aspects  of  the  investigation  which  it  is 
carrying  out  regarding  the  situation  of 
human  rights  in  Panama. 

3.  During  its  visit  the  Commission  received 
a  large  number  of  complaints  of  alleged 
human  rights  violations,  which  it  is  process- 
ing pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  American 
Convention  on  Human  Rights.  These  com- 
plaints refer  fundamentally  to  cases  of  tor- 
ture, injuries  which  occurred  during  politi- 
cal demonstrations,  abuse  of  authority,  fac- 
tual impediments  to  the  return  of  certain 
persons  who  were  made  to  involuntarily 
abandon  the  country,  various  attacks  on 
freedom  of  expression,  harsh  treatment  of 
poUtical  and  common  prisoners,  harass- 
ment. Illegal  detentions,  lack  of  Independ- 
ence of  courts,  delay  In  the  processing  of 
Judgments.  Inefflcacy  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
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Corpus,  detainees  held  In  a  prolonged  inco- 
municado  state,  confiscation  of  private 
property  belonging  to  commercial  compa- 
nies and  serious  Irregularities  in  the  elector- 
al process. 

4.  For  the  Commission,  as  the  press  com- 
munique of  March  4th  indicated,  the  com- 
plete observance  of  human  rights  consti- 
tutes an  essential  prerequisite  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  legitimate  election. 

5.  In  this  regard,  the  Commission  consid- 
ers that  the  exercise  of  political  rights  pre- 
supposes the  complete  observance  and  re- 
spect of  the  following  rights: 

(a)  personal  liberty 

(b)  freedom  of  expression 

(c)  Judicial  guarantees  and  Judicial  protec- 
tion 

(d)  the  right  to  hold  meetings  and 

(e)  freedom  of  association. 

6.  As  regards  personal  freedom,  the  Com- 
mission received  numerous  complaints 
which  state  that  political  leaders  are  fre- 
quently detained  in  Panama  without  the 
most  basic  formalities.  Many  of  the  cases 
are  of  persons  who  allege  having  been  sav- 
agely beaten  and  then  detained  for  the  sole 
reason  of  having  participated  in  a  pacific 
political  demonstration  organized  by  the  op- 
position to  the  government.  During  their  de- 
tention, these  persons  denounced  having 
been  subjected  to  torture  and  harsh  treat- 
ment by  the  guards,  as  well  as  by  the 
common  prisoners.  Some  pointed  out  that 
they  had  been  kept  incomunicado  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

7.  In  this  context  it  is  also  worth  mention- 
ing the  case  of  an  important  number  of  Pan- 
amanians who  have  Involuntarily  had  to 
leave  the  country  and  the  fact  that  their 
return  It  Impeded  due  to  the  pending  legal 
actions  against  them.  Some  of  them  are  out- 
standing leaders  of  the  Panamanian  politi- 
cal world,  whose  marglnallzatlon,  without 
doubt,  weakens  the  credibility  of  the  cur- 
rent electoral  process. 

8.  Freedom  of  expression,  as  the  Commis- 
sion has  stated  on  repeated  opportunities, 
constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental  pillars 
of  a  democratic  form  of  government.  This 
right  occupies  a  more  important  role  during 
an  ongoing  electoral  process,  since  it  is  the 
fundamental  vehicle  of  conmiunication  be- 
tween the  various  political  forces  and  public 
opinion  and  permits  the  electors  to  form  an 
objective  and  responsible  opinion  at  the 
time  of  emitting  their  vote. 

9.  In  this  context  the  Commission  was 
able  to  attest  that  In  Panama,  during  a 
period  which  requires  the  most  absolute  and 
comprehensive  freedom  of  expression,  the 
following  communications  media  are  still 
closed  down:  the  newspapers  "La  Prensa." 
"El  Slglo,"  and  "Extra,"  the  weekly 
"Qulubo,"  Channel  5  (Television)  and  the 
radio-broadcasters  Mxindlal  and  KW  Conti- 
nent. On  the  other  hand.  Channel  4  (Televi- 
sion) Informed  the  Commission  that  It  Is  re- 
quired to  engage  In  certain  kinds  of  self -cen- 
sorship In  Its  presentation  of  the  national 
news  and.  In  particular,  as  regards  the  polit- 
ical scene.  Also,  the  Commission  was  in- 
formed that  the  attempted  publication  of 
the  new  newspaper  "Hoy"  has  been  totally 
fruitless  given  the  negative  responses  of  the 
governmental  authorities  as  regards  grant- 
ing the  permission  required. 

10.  Furthermore,  several  cases  of  Journal- 
ists who  have  committed  no  crime  but  who 
have  been  detained  have  been  denounced  to 
the  Commission.  Some  of  them  have  spent  a 
long  time  In  JaU.  The  most  recent  case  was 
that  of  the  journalist  AureUo  Jlmfenez 
V61ez.  who  was  detained  on  March  20  and 


recently  released,  with  no  charges  having 
been  presented.  It  was  also  possible  to  docu- 
ment several  cases  of  journalists,  who  fol- 
lowing their  detention,  were  expelled  from 
the  country  and  who  are  impeded  from  re- 
turning. In  this  regard,  the  case  of  Mr.  Al- 
berto Conte,  Is  illustrative. 

11.  Finally,  on  this  point,  the  Commission 
would  once  again  like  to  lament  the  fact 
that,  during  its  visit  to  Panama,  It  was  Im- 
peded from  visiting  the  "La  Prensa"  news- 
paper facilities,  which  have  been  closed  for 
several  months.  Following  repeated  requests 
to  the  governmental  authorities  to  visit  "La 
Prensa's"  offices,  which  are  being  occupied 
by  the  military  at  the  present  time,  at  the 
last  minute  the  authorities  denied  the  au- 
thorization. This  act  constitutes  a  serious 
failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  between  the  Commission  and  the 
Government  of  Panama,  in  the  sense  that 
the  Commission  is  to  be  free  to  visit  those 
places  which  it  considers  appropriate  and 
relevant  to  the  carrying  out  of  its  investiga- 
tion. 

12.  The  Commission  has  pointed  out  on 
repeated  occasions  that  the  Independent 
and  efficient  administration  of  justice  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  fundamental  grounds 
upon  which  the  rule  of  law  is  based  and  rep- 
resents an  essential  guarantee  for  the  re- 
spect of  human  rights. 

13.  In  this  context.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  the  institution  of  the  Corregi- 
dores,  as  it  has  been  set  forth  In  Panamani- 
an legislation,  separates  Itself  totally  from 
the  principles  and  norms  consecrated  In  the 
American  Convention.  In  effect,  pursuant  to 
the  Panamanian  Administrative  Code,  a 
large  number  of  crimes,  termed  misdemean- 
ors, are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Corregidores.  Persons  who  have  not  been 
trained  but  have  simply  reached  the  age  of 
18  and  who  have  been  appointed  by  mayors 
are  charged  with  Imposing  penalties  which 
can  be  as  long  as  one  year  In  prison.  In  an 
oral  and  summary  procedure  and  without 
the  benefit  of  Judicial  control  or  supervi- 
sion. In  effect,  what  Is  occurring  is  that  the 
Executive  Branch  is  removing  an  essential 
tool  of  responsibility  from  the  Judicial 
Branch,  and  this  has  been  used  abusively, 
and  as  the  Commission  has  been  informed, 
for  political  persecution. 

14.  The  Commission  has  also  received 
complaints  alleging  that  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  Is  not  an  efficient  legal  Instrument, 
and  that  it  does  not  receive  the  required  at- 
tention and  speed,  on  the  part  of  the  courts, 
to  safeguard  the  requisite  respect  for 
human  rights.  In  this  regard  It  does  not 
cease  to  concern  the  Conunlsslon  that 
during  the  duration  of  the  state  of  emergen- 
cy, the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  was  permitted,  which  contradicts 
firmly  entrenched  legal  principles  which 
protect  individual  rights,  such  as  the  Inter- 
American  Court  on  Human  Rights  pointed 
out  in  its  Advisory  Opinion,  Number  nine. 

15.  The  Commission  was  also  able  to 
verify  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  delay 
In  the  courts  as  regards  the  processing  of 
trials.  The  large  majority  of  the  prison  pop- 
ulation has  not  been  sentenced.  If  It  Is  taken 
Into  consideration  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  prisoners  are  in  preventive  detention 
and  that,  pursuant  to  official  information,  a 
large  part  of  the  trials  end  In  the  definitive 
or  temporary  dismissal  of  the  case.  It  Is  a 
fact  that,  prima  facie,  the  principle  of  the 
presumption  of  limocence  consecrated  in 
the  American  Convention  on  Human  Rights 
is  being  attacked.  This  Is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  these  prisoners  are  In  crowded  con- 


ditions despite  the  remodelling  of  the  prin- 
cipal centers  of  incarceration. 

16.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  the 
relevance  which  the  right  to  hold  meetings 
and  the  right  to  association  acquire  In  the 
course  of  an  electoral  compaign  is  self-evi- 
dent. In  this  regard  the  Commission  was 
able  to  meet  with  leaders  of  the  principal 
political  forces  of  Panama,  who  were  able  to 
make  known  their  points  of  view  regarding 
the  Panamanian  political  scene  and  the  ex- 
isting guarantees.  On  this  same  subject, 
human  rights  groups  Informed  the  Commis- 
sion regarding  the  legal  restrictions  prevail- 
ing as  concerns  public  demonstrations,  and 
the  series  excesses  and  abuses  committed  by 
the  public  forces  in  repressing  the  opposi- 
tion demonstrations.  In  this  regard  the 
Commission  received  testimony  from  per- 
sons who  had  suffered  serious  physical  inju- 
ries, provoked  by  blrdshot  used  by  the 
police  forces.  Pursuant  to  the  information 
presented,  the  police  forces,  enthusiastically 
seeking  to  dissolve  the  demonstrations,  have 
used  an  indiscriminate  and  excessive  use  of 
this  means.  In  addition,  tear  gas  has  been 
used  frequently  in  closed  places. 

17.  The  Commission  has  received  an  abun- 
dant amount  of  Information  also  about  the 
pEotlcipation  of  armed  civil  elements,  called 
paramilitary  forces.  In  the  repression  of  the 
demonstrators.  These  groups,  according  to 
the  allegations,  act  in  the  face  of  the  abso- 
lute passivity  of  the  forces  entrusted  with 
maintaining  public  order. 

18.  The  Commission  was  also  informed  of 
various  cases  of  political  parties  who  have 
suffered  serious  internal  divisions  In  confus- 
ing disputes  before  the  Electoral  Court.  In 
this  regard,  the  Conunlsslon  expresses  its  se- 
rious concern  as  to  what  appears  to  be  a 
practice.  In  which,  according  to  the  Informa- 
tion received,  the  governmental  authorities 
are  responsible  for  promoting  the  Internal 
division  In  certain  parties,  and  then  recog- 
nizing the  minority  fractions  as  the  official 
governing  bodies  of  the  same.  There  are  al- 
ready four  political  parties  In  the  opposition 
which  have  suffered  this  experience.  The 
most  recent  case  affected  the  Partldo  Pana- 
menlsta  Aut6ntIco.  of  which  Mr.  Gulllermo 
Endara.  the  opposition  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  claims  to  be  the  legitimate 
leader.  It  is  evident  that  these  facts  do  not 
contribute  to  creating  the  necessary  climate 
for  the  people  to  elect.  In  a  free  and  authen- 
tically Informed  manner,  among  the  various 
political  options. 

19.  Opposition  political  parties  expressed 
serious  doubts  regarding  some  substantive 
aspects  of  the  Panamanian  electoral  system 
to  the  Commission.  In  effect,  they  stated 
their  lack  of  confidence  as  regards  the  Insti- 
tutions which  are  charged  with  monitoring 
the  process,  as  regards  their  membership, 
which  offer  no  guarantees  of  Impartiality, 
nor  permit  the  participation  of  members  of 
the  opposition  parties.  At  the  same  time, 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. It  was  pointed  out,  facilitate  certain 
kinds  of  electoral  fraud,  from  the  moment 
that,  for  example,  members  of  the  Panama- 
nian Defense  Forces  are  permitted  to  vote 
at  any  voting  table,  without  the  require- 
ment of  appearing  on  the  voter  registration 
lists  and  with  the  sole  requirement  of  show- 
ing their  Identity  card  and  a  certificate 
Issued  by  the  Electoral  Court.  Also,  the  elec- 
toral law  does  not  provide  for  the  use  of  In- 
delible ink  or  any  other  similar  mechanism 
which  prevents  the  voter  from  voting  more 
than  once.  According  to  the  complaints  pre- 
sented, the  cxirrent  electoral  law  does  not 
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provide  sufficient  guarantees  to  assure  that 
a  person  cannot  vote  more  than  once. 

30.  The  Commission  also  noted  that  the 
opposition  political  parties  are  in  the  minor- 
ity as  regards  the  composition  of  the  voting 
tables.  This  acquires  real  importance  from 
the  moment  that,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
formation presented  by  the  authorities,  any 
dispute  which  talies  place  the  day  of  the 
voting  Is  to  be  resolved,  in  principle,  by  the 
majority  of  the  persons  who  comprise  the 
voting  table. 

21.  Lastly,  some  complaints  were  present- 
ed regarding  the  massive  alterations  made 
in  the  electoral  lists;  factual  impediments 
and  harassment  during  the  demonstrations 
held  by  the  opposition:  pressures  on  public 
functionaries;  retention  and  or  premature 
performation  of  the  identity  card  of  the 
members  of  the  opposition  parties,  presum- 
ably, with  the  intent  to  prevent  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  election;  use  of  fiscal  goods 
and  official  vehicles  to  transport  govern- 
ment adherents  to  political  demonstrations. 

22.  In  any  case,  the  premature  perforation 
of  the  identity  card,  pursuant  to  the  infor- 
mation received  from  the  Electoral  Court, 
does  not,  in  itself,  prevent  that  the  voter  ex- 
ercise his  right  to  vote.  In  effect,  for  the  au- 
thorities, the  perforation  of  the  identity 
card  only  constitutes  one  piece  of  evidence 
that  the  voter  has  exercised  his  right  to 
vote,  so  that  If  the  voter's  signature  does 
not  appear  next  to  his  name  in  the  respec- 
tive registration  list,  the  voter  can  still  vote. 

23.  Article  23  of  the  American  Convention 
on  Human  Rights,  consecrates  the  right  of 
every  person  to  take  part  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  directly  or  through  freely 
chosen  represenUtives.  The  election  of 
these  persons  must  be  carried  out  by  univer- 
sal and  equal  suffrage  and  by  secret  ballot 
that  guarantees  the  free  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  voters.  Pursuant  to  this  norm, 
the  State  is  not  only  obligated  to  respect 
these  rights  but  also  to  guarantee  their  full 
and  free  exercise.  As  the  Inter-American 
Court  has  stated,  regarding  the  legal  nature 
of  the  obligations  which  derive  from  the 
American  Convention  on  Human  Rights, 
the  'duty  of  the  States  Parties  to  organize 
the  governmental  apparatus  and,  in  general, 
all  the  structures  through  which  public 
power  is  exercised,  so  that  they  are  capable 
of  Juridically  ensuring  the  free  and  full  en- 
joyment of  human  rights. "  (I/A  Court  H.R., 
Velasquez  Rodriguez  Case,  Judgment  of 
July  29,  1988.  Series  C  No.  4.). 

24.  In  synthesis,  the  Commission  wishes  to 
express  its  concern  to  the  Government  of 
Panama  aa  regards  the  current  electoral 
process,  in  which  serious  irregularities  are 
occurring  which  directly  undermine  the 
minimum  conditions  which  an  act  of  this 
nature  requires  and  prevent  the  creation  of 
an  environment  which  permits  the  political 
parties,  the  candidates  and  the  voters  from 
expressing  themselves  with  entire  liberty  in 
the  exercise  of  their  political  rIghU. 

Washuktoh.  DC..  April  11.  1989. 


against  the  bill  in  committee  and 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  ex- 
plain why  I  took  that  position. 

The  fairness  doctrine  was  first  insti- 
tuted In  1949.  It  remained  in  effect 
until  1987,  when  it  was  repealed  by  the 
FCC,  The  FCC  had  sound  reasons  for 
establishing  the  doctrine  in  1949. 
Spectrum  is  scarce  and  there  were 
very  few  radio  and  television  stations 
on  the  air.  Beyond  that,  there  was  no 
cable  television  or  satellite  delivered 
television.  The  fairness  doctrine  was  a 
good  policy— even  necessary. 

But  things  are  not  so  clear  now.  The 
broadcast  marketplace  has  changed 
substantially.  There  are  now  over 
9.000  radio  stations  and  over  1,000  tel- 
evision stations  on  the  air  in  the 
United  States.  Alternative  sources  of 
news  and  information  have  blossomed. 
There  is  a  real  question  whether  the 
fairness  doctrine  is  necessary  today. 
On  the  one  hand,  spectnmi  is  still  a 
scarce  resource  and  cannot  be  totally 
deregulated.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  greater  number  of  sources  of  news 
and  Information  available  today. 

I  have  supported  the  fairness  doc- 
trine before,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  do 
so  and  it  was  never  offered  as  a  sepa- 
rate, free-standing  proposition.  Other 
issues  were  included  in  the  legislation 
under  consideration.  Today  I  had  the 
first  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue 
on  its  own  separate  merits,  and  it  was 
not  an  easy  decision. 

I  looked  at  our  experience  since  1987 
when  the  FCC  abolished  the  fairness 
doctrine.  Based  on  the  record  since 
then,  or  lack  thereof,  it  appears  that 
broadcasters  genersdly  have  acted  very 
responsibly  during  that  time.  But  the 
record  has  not  been  developed.  So  I 
feel  we  must  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  at  this  point.  Therefore,  I 
voted  against  legislating  the  fairness 
doctrine  today. 

The  fairness  doctrine  represents  an 
important  public  goal.  The  public  de- 
serves good  information  on  all  sides  of 
importamt  public  issues.  I  am  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  rationale  behind  the 
fairness  doctrine,  and  it  may  become 
necessary  to  reinstitute  it  again  in  the 
future.  But  for  now  the  system  ap- 
pears to  be  working  and  I  have  decid- 
ed, with  some  hesitation,  to  let  broad- 
casters prove  that  they  can  continue 
to  provide  fair  coverage  of  issues  in 
the  absence  of  the  fairness  doctrine. 


UMI 


FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  Committee  reported  S. 
S77.  the  Fairness  in  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1989.  This  legislation  would  rein- 
state the  fairness  doctrine,  which  re- 
quires broadcasters  to  provide  ade- 
quate coverage  of  issues  of  public  im- 
portance, and  coverage  of  differing 
viewpoints  on  those   issues.   I   voted 


MEMORIAL  FOR  GREEN  BERETS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  12.  11  Green  Berets  from  the 
5th  Special  Forces  Group  were  killed 
in  a  helicopter  crash  in  the  desert  in 
Arizona.  This  tragic  accident  serves  as 
a  stark  reminder  of  the  risks  undertak- 
en by  the  men  in  our  special  oper- 
ations units  both  in  war  and  in  peace- 
time. 

According  to  information  provided 
to  me  by  the  Congressional  Research 


Service,  the  5th  Special  Forces  Group 
suffered  546  fatalities  and  2,704 
wounded  during  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam, a  very  high  casualty  rate  for  a 
unit  that  had  an  average  aimual  troop 
strength  of  roughly,  2.800  during  its  8- 
year  involvement  in  the  war.  Out  of  an 
estimated  850  Distinguished  Service 
Crosses  awarded  in  Vietnam.  100  went 
to  members  of  the  Special  Forces— a 
figure  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  And  today  members  of  the 
Special  Forces  continue  to  accept  ex- 
traordinary risks  in  the  defense  of 
their  country  through  assignments  as 
trainers  and  advisers  to  Third  World 
countries  where  combat  with  guerril- 
las and  terrorists  is  an  almost  daily  oc- 
currence. For  example,  2  years  ago 
Special  Forces  Staff  Sgt.  Gregory 
Fronius  was  killed  in  a  guerrilla  attack 
on  a  base  in  El  Salvador,  in  which  it 
appears  that  he  was  deliberately  sin- 
gled out  by  the  Insurgents.  And,  as  last 
month's  tragic  helicopter  accident  in- 
dicates, even  the  training  for  their 
unique  missions  can  involve  an  unusu- 
al degree  of  danger  for  those  who  vol- 
unteer for  duty  with  Special  Oper- 
ations Forces, 

It  is  important  that  we  do  not  take 
for  granted  those  who  volunteer  for 
unusuaUy  rigorous  and  dangerous 
military  assignments.  These  individ- 
uals do  not  receive  great  financial  re- 
muneration. The  least  we  can  do,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  let  them  know  that 
we  appreciate  the  sacrifices  and  risks 
that  they  assume  for  the  benefit  of 
our  country. 

In  that  regard.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  note  of  Senator 
Kennedy's  recent  remarks  at  a  cere- 
mony held  at  Fort  Bragg,  NC.  to 
honor  those  killed  in  last  month's 
tragic  helicopter  accident.  Senator 
Kennedy  has  been  a  leader  in  ensuring 
that  the  men  and  women  of  our  Spe- 
cial Operations  Forces  receive  the  con- 
sideration and  appreciation  they  de- 
serve, not  only  in  terms  of  recognition, 
but  in  terms  of  policy  and  budgetary 
considerations.  As  the  sponsor  of  a 
number  of  initiatives  to  improve  the 
capabilities  of  U.S.  Special  Operations 
Forces,  I  have  been  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  Senator  Kennedy's  support  and 
involvement.  He  has  repeatedly  been 
willing  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  these  matters,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  public  acclaim  to  bask  in 
and  these  issues  do  not  involve  the  big 
ticket  defense  Items  that  are  the  focus 
of  so  much  attention  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  statement  at  the  cere- 
mony honoring  the  Green  Berets  who 
were  killed  last  month  be  entered  into 
the  Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Statemcmt  or  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Memo- 
rial FOR  Green  Berets,  Port  Bragg,  NC, 

March  21, 1989 

We  are  here  today  to  mourn  the  loss  of  11 
brave  men— men  of  the  Green  Berets. 

My  brother  Jack  had  a  very  special  rela- 
tionship with  the  Green  Berets.  He  was  In- 
volved in  their  founding.  He  understood  the 
importance  of  their  role  in  meeting  the  new 
threats  that  now  challenge  our  security.  He, 
as  I,  sincerely  believed  that  to  deal  with 
these  new  threats,  we  needed  the  most  dedi- 
cated, the  most  well-trained,  the  most  self- 
less soldiers.  These  are  the  Green  Berets. 

Because  we  su-e  at  peace  today,  people 
often  fail  to  recognize  the  sacrifice  of  those 
who  offer  their  lives  for  their  country.  But 
these  men  are  no  less  gallant,  their  sacrifice 
no  less  noble,  their  dedication  no  less  impor- 
tant than  during  war.  Indeed,  it  is  exactly 
because  of  their  sacrifices  that  we  are  able 
to  maintain  the  peace. 

Our  peace  is  not  an  accident.  Our  freedom 
does  not  come  without  a  price.  It  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  enormous  dedication  and 
frequent  sacrifices  of  the  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  services.  And  it  is  particularly 
the  consequence  of  those,  like  the  11  men 
we  recognize  today,  who  offered  their  lives 
In  defense  of  their  country.  We  honor  those 
who  give  their  lives  in  training  equally  with 
those  who  give  their  lives  in  war. 

In  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1962.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  spoke  of  the  Special  Forces 
and  their  essential  role  in  defending  free- 
dom against  war  by  ambush  and  Infiltration 
Instead  of  combat  and  aggression. 

He  had  put  the  Special  Forces  In  Green 
Berets  as  a  mark  of  excellence  and  honor, 
and  I  know  he  would  have  been  honored  by 
the  green  beret  that  you  placed  on  his  grave 
in  Arlington. 

In  closing  his  remarks  on  that  day  27 
years  ago  at  West  Point,  he  spoke  in  words 
that  are  equally  appropriate  today:  "You 
have  one  satisfaction— however  difficult 
these  days  may  be— when  you  are  asked  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  by  any 
other  American  what  you  are  doing  for  your 
country,  no  man's  answer  will  be  clearer 
than  your  own." 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  with  you  today 
and  to  Join  in  this  tribute  to  these  11 
heroes.  They  have  served  their  country  well. 


THE  LAST  HAPSBURG  EMPRESS 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
we  witnessed  the  passing  of  an  era.  On 
March  14  of  this  year.  Empress  Zita, 
the  Empress  of  Austria  and  Apostolic 
Queen  of  Himgary  died.  She  was  the 
last  surviving  former  monarch  of  the 
Hapsburg  family,  a  family  that  had 
ruled  parts  of  central  Evu-ope  for  over 
600  years. 

Empress  Zita  reigned  with  her  hus- 
band for  but  2  brief  years.  Caught  in 
the  tumult  of  the  First  World  War, 
she  struggled  hard  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  from 
1916  to  1918.  Unfortunately,  these  ef- 
forts brought  her  censure  by  those 
factions  who  placed  honor  and  empire 
over  the  cause  of  peace  and  justice. 

Today  I  submit  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  a  homily  by  the  Reverend 
Winthrop  Brainerd  of  St.  Matthew's 
Cathedral  in  Washington.  His  state- 
ment  commemorates    the    life    of   a 


woman  who  gave  so  much  of  herself  to 
improve  our  world.  We  are  the  poorer 
for  her  passing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Reverend  Brainerd's  homily 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
homily  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sermon  for  the  Requiem  Mass  of  Her  Im- 
perial Majesty,  the  Empress  of  Austria 

AND  Apostolic  Queen   of  Hungary,  St. 

Matthew's       Cathedral,       Washington, 

April  1,  1989 

Today  we  hold  before  the  throne  of  the 
King  of  Kings  the  life  and  witness  of  Her 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  Empress  of  Austria 
and  Apostolic  Queen  of  Hungary. 

Today,  we  are  here  not  only  to  thank  God 
for  the  life  of  the  Empress  Zita,  but  to  offer 
that  life  to  God  for  his  sanctifying  and  per- 
fecting. 

Certainly,  few  lives  in  this  century  have 
striven  so  hard,  and  tried  to  give  as  much  to 
our  world,  and  rarely  have  so  many  gifts 
been  as  brutally  rejected  and  scorned  for 
the  very  act  of  trying. 

At  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Franz 
Joseph,  in  1916,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  was  faced  with  extraordinary  de- 
mands ucwn  Its  structure.  And  when  the 
Elmperor  and  Empress  were  summoned  to 
the  onerous  responsibility  of  the  thrones  of 
Austria  and  Hungary.  Bohemia,  and  of  all  of 
their  other  dominions,  these  burdens  of  rule 
demanded  from  them  an  extraordinary  de- 
votion to  the  peoples  that  God  had  called 
them  to  serve. 

When,  to  the  difficulties  facing  the 
Empire,  were  added  the  multitude  of  trage- 
dies of  the  First  World  War,  the  formidable 
tasks  facing  this  young  couple  demanded 
from  them  a  response  which  neither  of 
them  ever  tried  to  evade,  and  to  which  both 
of  them  gave  full  measure  of  their  talents, 
always  sustained,  In  perplexity  and  chal- 
lenge, by  the  strength  and  grace  of  the 
Faith. 

It  was  the  profound  wish  of  both  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Empress  to  seek  peace.  This 
quest  for  peace  came  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  Empire,  Increasingly  divided  by  the  hor- 
rors of  that  conflict.  Both  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress  could  see  that  the  problems 
facing  the  Empire  could  only  be  solved 
through  the  construction  of  peace. 

This  desire  for  peace  came  as  well, 
through  a  profound  sense  of  unity  with  the 
Holy  Father.  Pope  Benedict  XV.  whose 
voice  never  ceased  to  plead  for  the  sanity  of 
peace  In  a  world  made  deaf  by  the  hatreds 
of  war. 

Kaiser  Karl,  "the  Peace  Emperor"  ex- 
pended every  resource  at  his  disposal  to 
achieve  this  end.  And  the  Empress  Zita  did 
not  spare  herself,  nor  did  she  count  the 
danger  to  the  life  of  her  brother.  Prince 
Slxtus,  too  high  a  cost  In  this  search  for 
peace. 

It  Is  the  tragedy  of  our  century  that  what 
might  have  been  achieved  In  the  victory  of 
peace,  was  squandered  by  the  universal 
defeat  of  victor  and  vanquished  alike.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  gifts  to  our  world  that 
peace  might  have  brought,  and  contrast 
that  with  the  torturous  and  often  squalid 
imposition  of  punitive  terms  which  sowed 
the  seeds  of  Fascism,  Nazism,  Communism, 
and  the  Second  World  War.  truly  the  fig- 
ures of  The  Emperor  and  Empress  assume 
prophetic  stature. 


Had  their  example  been  followed;  had 
their  voices  been  heeded;  had  their  duty, 
made  glorious  and  sure  by  the  grace  of 
ftilth,  been  upheld;  been  allowed  to  flourish; 
so  many  tragedies  might  have  been  averted; 
so  much  death  and  so  many  wounds;  so 
many  horrors  that  stlU  cry  to  God  for 
vengeance  might  have  never  happened. 

Instead  the  whirlwind  of  selfish  and  vin- 
dictive decisions,  made  with  a  cynical  disre- 
gard by  the  victors  upon  a  dismembered 
Europe  made  yet  more  hideous  and  polluted 
by  the  venom  of  class-hatred,  finally  en- 
gulfed both  victor  and  vanquished  alike  In  a 
yet  more  horrible  cataclysm,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire, 
Felix  Austria  alone  excepted,  fell  under  the 
brutal  and  vicious  despotism  from  which, 
only  now,  do  we  see  the  beginnings  of  hope. 

Yet,  instead  of  admiration  for  the  anguish 
of  personal  cost  and  sacrifice;  Instead  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  lives  given  In  service  to 
the  people  of  the  Empire;  Instead  of  sympa- 
thy for  a  just  solution  to  a  War  which  they 
Inherited  and  tried  to  end;  Instead  of  under- 
standing the  principles  for  which  they 
stood,  the  Emperor  and  Express  were  treat- 
ed with  vindictive  and  cynical  calumny. 

Yet  even  when  the  rapacity  of  the  allies 
and  the  inflammation  of  revolutionary  poli- 
tics caused  their  exile,  the  courage  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  never  fal- 
tered. As  a  measure  of  their  devotion  and 
service  to  the  exalted  station  to  which  they 
had  been  called,  the  Emperor  never  abdicat- 
ed his  responsibilities.  And.  when  the  Em- 
peror made  the  two  attempts  to  serve  his 
people,  he  was  faced  with  the  threat  of 
armed  aggression,  not  from  his  people,  but 
from  those  who  scorned  him. 

Nor  did  the  Empress  ever  lay  down  the 
burden  of  her  duty,  even  when  this  would 
have  allowed  some  alleviation  of  her  pover- 
ty and  exile. 

Throughout  their  exUe.  the  same  measure 
of  dignity  which  comes  from  the  faith,  al- 
lowed the  Emperor  and  Empress  to  uphold. 
In  serenity,  their  principles  In  a  most  un- 
principled world. 

Worn  out  by  the  scorn  and  persecution  of 
his  enemies,  the  Emperor  died  in  exile, 
sixty-seven  years  ago  today.  And  the  Em- 
press added  the  loneliness  of  her  widowhood 
to  all  the  other  burdens  laid  upon  her. 
Truly,  the  nobility  of  their  lives  reflect  the 
words  of  the  gospel.  "Blest  are  you  when 
they  Insult  you  and  persecute  you  and  utter 
every  kind  of  slander  against  you  because  of 
me.  Be  glad  and  rejoice,  for  your  reward  Is 
great  in  heaven."  (Mt.  5:11) 

Europe  has  now  been  at  peace  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  In  her  recorded  histo- 
ry. That  this  peace,  fragile  though  It  has  so 
often  been,  fragile  though  it  may  yet 
become,  stems  from  the  principles  of  peace 
as  an  end  In  Itself;  from  the  principles  of  na- 
tional cooperation;  from  the  principle  of  the 
dignity  and  service  of  individuals  In  a  cause 
greater  than  themselves.  These  are  all  the 
principles  espoused,  lived,  and  proclaimed 
by  the  example  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press. These  principles,  this  example,  have 
not  been  forgotten  They  live  in  the  service 
of  their  son.  who.  ever  mindful  of  the  exam- 
ple of  his  parents,  still  serves  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Europe. 

Now  this  life  has  passed  from  among  us. 
This  life.  fUled  with  challenge  and  pain; 
with  grief,  exile,  and  disappointment  bourn 
without  complaint,  and  In  a  dignity  which 
elevated  and  consoled  all  those  who  know 
her;  this  life.  In  the  mercy  and  consolation 
of  God,  is  now  made  whole  and  holy,  per- 
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fect«d  in  his  love,  and  filled  with  the  radi- 
ance of  a  faith  fulfilled. 

A  few  hours  ago.  the  mortal  remains  of 
Her  Imperial  Majesty  were  laid  among  the 
dust  of  her  predecessors  in  the  Imperial 
Vault  of  the  Capuchin  Church  in  Vienna.  In 
one  of  those  peculiarities  of  history,  her 
burial  falls  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Em- 
peror's death.  Now  in  that  Kingdom  where 
there  is  no  pain  or  grief  they  who  loved  on 
earth  are  reunited. 

That  the  Government  of  Austria  has 
granted  her.  her  proper  place  to  lie  in  death 
among  the  members  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg.  it  a  splendid  and  moving  act  of  piety 
and  generosity.  Yet  this  act  recognizes  as 
well,  that  the  Empress,  through  a  life  long 
and  nobly  lived  in  faith  and  service,  has 
earned,  through  her  merit,  the  right  to  lie 
among  these  illustrious  dead. 

In  the  ancient  "Spanish  Ceremonial"  at 
the  burial  of  an  Empress,  entrance  was  de- 
manded in  the  fullness  of  the  Imperial 
titles.  This  was  refused.  Then,  entrance  was 
demanded  for  the  burial  of  an  Empress  and 
Queen.  This  was  refused. 

The  final  demand  that  the  subjects  of  the 
Empire  could  pay  to  their  sovereign  was  to 
make  on  her  behalf,  the  request  for  a  miser- 
able sinner  needing  burial. 

Today,  that  final  service  has  now  been 
done  for  her,  and  here  today,  before  her 
Sovereign  Lord  and  God.  we  commit  into  his 
merciful  and  loving  hands  the  soul  of  Zita. 
his  servant. 


UMI 


DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  ATTWOOD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
very  real  sadness  and  regret  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  death  of  William  Attwood, 
one  of  the  America's  most  distin- 
guished and  finest  authors  and  public 
servants.  His  death  is  a  real  loss  and 
cause  of  sadness  to  all  of  us  who  knew 
or  worked  with  him  through  the  years. 
His  service  to  our  Nation  and  his  con- 
tribution to  the  public  weal  are  legion 
and  wiU  be  much  missed. 

His  accomplishments  are  well  set 
forth  in  his  obituary  in  the  New  York 
Times,  April  16,  1989,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  inserted  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  16, 19891 

WnxiAM  Attwood,  89,  Jourkalist;  Was 

PTTBUSHXH  AMD  AMBASSADOR 

(By  Susan  HeUer  Anderson) 

William  Attwood,  an  author.  Journalist, 
former  publisher  of  Newsday  and  a  former 
ambassador,  died  of  heart  failure  yesterday 
at  tils  home  in  New  Canaan.  Conn.  He  was 
69  years  old. 

Mi.  Attwood  pursued  several  careers,  all 
with  success  and  61an.  As  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent for  The  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, he  wrote  compeilingly  of  a  Europe  reel- 
ing from  the  devasUtion  of  World  War  II. 
While  a  European  correspondent  for  Col- 
lier's, from  1949  to  1951,  he  also  wrote  a  na- 
tionally syndicated  column  on  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

He  Joined  Look  magazine  In  1951.  holding 
several  editorial  positions. 

When  he  returned  to  the  United  SUtes. 
Mr.  Attwood.  with  his  wife,  Simone.  trav- 
eled the  nation  and  produced  his  first  book. 


"Still   the   Most   Exciting   Country,"   pub- 
lished in  1955  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

WROTE  SFKECMES  FOR  KZHKEDT 

For  10  years,  he  worked  for  Look,  taking  a 
leave  in  1960  to  write  speeches  for  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson,  then  a  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President.  The  nomi- 
nation went  to  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Attwood  joined  his  speech-writing  staff. 

When  Kennedy  became  President,  he 
named  Mr.  Attwood  ambassador  to  Guinea 
in  1961.  While  there,  he  contracted  polio, 
which  left  him  partially  lame  in  one  leg. 
"He  could  still  play  tennis,  but  you  had  to 
give  him  two  bounces,"  said  Robert 
Yoakum,  the  writer  and  a  close  friend  of 
Mr.  Attwood. 

After  that  success.  Mr.  Attwood  was 
named  by  President  Kennedy  as  special  ad- 
viser on  African  affairs  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, a  post  he  held  until  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Kenya  by  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  in  1964. 

He  developed  his  own  style  of  personal, 
unconventional  diplomacy.  When  President 
Johnson  addressed  the  Congress  on  his  new 
voting-rights  bill,  Mr.  Attwood  sent  copies 
of  the  speech,  along  with  a  personal  note,  to 
every  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Kenya, 
itself  struggling  with  racial  issues. 

He  resigned  as  ambassador  in  1966  to 
become  editor  In  chief  of  Cowles  Communi- 
cations, where  he  oversaw  several  periodi- 
cals including  Look.  During  his  tenure,  the 
magazine  serialized  "The  Death  of  a  Presi- 
dent." William  Manchester's  account  of 
President  Kennedy's  assassination,  which 
caused  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis  to  file 
suit  against  the  magazine.  The  suit  was 
dropped  when  Look  agreed  to  modify  some 
passages. 

Mr.  Attwood  Joined  Newsday  as  president 
and  publisher  in  1970.  He  became  chairman 
of  the  board  in  1978  and  retired  in  1979  to 
write  books. 

The  year  before,  Mr.  Attwood  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Carter  as  the  United 
SUtes  delegate  to  the  UNESCO  conference 
in  Paris.  In  1979,  he  was  named  to  the 
United  States  National  Committee  for 
UNESCO. 

He  wrote  "The  Twilight  Struggle:  Tales  of 
the  Cold  War,"  in  1987.  published  by  Harper 
&  Row.  It  combined  his  diplomatic  experi- 
ence with  his  Journalistic  skills  in  caution- 
ing against  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  Cold 
War.  At  his  death,  he  and  Mr.  Yoakum  had 
completed  a  political  satire,  a  handbook  for 
politicians,  to  be  published  by  Harper  Si 
Row. 

Mr.  Attwood  was  bom  in  Paris.  He  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  University.  Among  his 
many  journalism  awards  were  the  George 
Polk  Memorial  Award  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild  Page  One  Award. 

He  was  a  former  trustee  of  Princeton  and 
a  former  trustee  of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress 
Foundation.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Century 
Association,  the  Council  of  American  Am- 
bassadors, the  American  Foreign  Service  As- 
sociation and  the  Overseas  Development 
Council. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Simone:  a  son. 
Peter,  of  Los  Angeles:  two  daughters,  Janet 
Hoglund  of  Greenwich.  Conn,  and  Susan 
Attwood  of  New  Canaan  and  three  grand- 
children. 


PRESQUE  ISLE  AS  PARADISE 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 


an  article  that  appeared  recently  in 
the  Maine  Times  dubbed  "The  Littlest 
TV  Station,  Life  at  Channel  8  in 
Presque  Isle." 

Now  channel  8,  which  sits  in  the  far 
northern  reaches  of  my  State,  is  not 
really  the  littlest  TV  station,  although 
it  comes  close.  There  are  213  television 
markets  in  the  United  States,  and 
Presque  Isle  ranks  205. 

The  article  has  another  headline, 
"Presque  Isle  as  Paradise,"  which  I 
would  have  to  agree  with.  F»robably 
few,  if  any,  of  those  other  212  televi- 
sion markets  can  boast  of  a  station  in 
such  picturesque  surroundings,  nestled 
among  potato  blossoms  in  summer  and 
in  a  beauteous  snow  field  in  winter. 

Channel  8  may  be  small,  but  what  it 
lacks  in  size,  its  staff,  under  the  able 
stewardship  of  news  director  Sue  Ber- 
nard, makes  up  for  in  enthusiasm, 
dedication  and  hard  work  bringing  the 
news  of  Maine  and  the  world  to  its 
loyal  following  of  viewers. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Lincoln 
Furber,  the  author  of  the  article,  al- 
though a  professor  at  American  ITni- 
versity  here  in  Washington,  also  has 
New  England  roots.  He  sununers  in 
our  own  Boothbay  Harbor  and  hails 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  thought  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  be  interested  in  reading 
about  channel  8,  and  I  ask  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Maine  Times.  Mar.  31,  19891 

Presque  Isle  as  Paradise 

(By  Lincoln  M.  Furber) 

For  some  people  in  the  television  news 
business,  working  at  a  TV  station  in  one  of 
the  smallest  markets  in  the  country  would 
seem  like  a  Job  out  at  the  farthest  point  in 
the  universe.  Take  WAGM-TV.  Channel  8 
in  Presque  Isle,  for  example.  The  station 
sits  on  the  edge  of  a  potato  field  three  miles 
north  of  town.  Bangor  is  the  nearest  big 
city.  120  miles  to  the  south.  The  station's 
salaries  are  ridiculously  low  in  an  industry 
that  pays  some  people  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  It  does  not  have  "state  of  the 
art"  technical  equipment.  News  reporters 
have  to  use  compact  cars  to  get  around. 
Compared  with  most  television  markets, 
there  are  very  few  people  in  the  area  to 
watch  their  programs.  And.  there  are  other 
drawbacks  as  well,  like  the  tough  Maine 
winters,  rural  Isolation,  and  even  the  roof  of 
the  station  building  itself. 

To  the  people  who  work  there,  though,  it 
Is  something  else.  In  fact,  to  one  anchor- 
man, a  person  who  has  had  substantial  ex- 
perience in  a  far  larger  market,  it  is  para- 
dise. 

On  the  list  of  television  market  sizes  in 
the  U.S.  Presque  Isle  ranks  very  close  to  the 
smallest.  There  are  213  such  markets  In  all, 
starting  with  New  York  and  ending  with 
Glendlve.  Mont.  Presque  Isle  is  205.  The 
little  city  has  a  population  of  11,000. 
WAGM  counts  some  33.000  TV  households 
in  the  U.S.  and  a  similar  number  across  the 
nearby  border  in  Canada.  This  is  a  viewing 
audience  that  is  a  fraction  of  most  television 
stations. 
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For  such  a  small  market,  however. 
WAGM-TV  has  a  respectable  contingent  of 
news  people.  The  news  director,  Sue  Ber- 
nard, has  enlarged  the  staff  from  three 
when  she  took  over  the  Job  seven  years  ago. 
to  its  present  complement  of  two  anchor/re- 
porters, six  reporters,  and  three  photogra- 
phers. 

These  broadcast  journalists  seem  to  fall 
into  two  groups:  those  who  are  really  at 
home  there  and  the  ones  who  are  starting 
out  in  the  business  and  are  just  passing 
through.  For  Ijoth  groups  in  this  eighth 
smallest  television  market,  life  and  work  are 
satisfying  and  personally  profitable. 

Sue  Bernard  feels  at  home  there.  She  is  a 
native  of  Port  Fairfield,  a  few  miles  away, 
where  she  stUl  has  family.  She  spent  some 
time  working  in  sUtions  in  Boston  and  Port- 
land, but  found  that  she  was  spending  a  lot 
of  money  coming  home  weekends,  so  she 
moved  back.  Her  love  for  her  work  is  obvi- 
ous as  she  expresses  her  affection  for  her 
reporting  staff  and  her  continuous  excite- 
ment about  the  kinds  of  stories  she  covers. 
She  anchors  the  important  6  p.m.  newscast 
and  has  a  deep  pride  in  its  success.  It  gar- 
ners 80  percent  of  the  viewing  audience  at 
that  hour  and  while  it  is  true  that  there  is 
no  competitive  local  sUtion  for  viewers  to 
watch,  that  figure  is  still  startling,  given  the 
increase  in  cable  and  VCR  use  everywhere. 
In  fact,  she  says,  it  is  the  highest  rating  of 
any  such  newscast  in  the  country.  News  di- 
rector Bernard  has  had  offers  to  go  else- 
where, but,  as  she  says,  they  came  at  incon- 
venient times,  which  means  she  was  so  em- 
broiled in  her  job  and  felt  so  loyal  to  the 
station,  that  she  would  not  consider  moving. 
A  man  who  used  to  be  the  news  director 
and  now  is  the  agriculture  and  forestry  spe- 
cialist for  the  news  department  is  even  more 
devoted  to  his  life  in  Presque  Isle.  John 
Logan  lives  on  a  40-acre  farm  and  says  he 
can  walk  out  his  back  door  and  head  west 
for  40  miles  and  not  come  upon  a  road. 
"Long  ago,"  he  says,  "I  decided  that  life- 
style was  a  lot  more  important  than  maldng 
money." 

Logan  drives  to  work  with  a  20-foot  canoe 
strapped  to  the  roof  of  his  jeep,  and  he  de- 
lights in  explaining  how  successful  his 
unique  "Potato  Pickers  Special"  program  is. 
The  annual  offering  is  for  potato  farmers 
when  harvest  time  arrives.  Starting  at  4 
a.m.,  in  a  highly  informal  setting  (which  in- 
cludes volunteers  in  the  background  making 
brealifast  for  the  people  on  the  program)  in- 
formation is  offered  about  weather  condi- 
tions, available  workers,  which  farmers  need 
workers  that  day.  and  anything  else  of  in- 
terest to  people  whose  livelihood  depends  on 
the  potato  harvest.  The  program  is  present- 
ed daily  throughout  the  harvesting  season. 

Reporter  Joe  Clukey  got  married  to  a 
local  girl  a  year  ago  and  they  do  not  plan  to 
go  anywhere  else  if  they  can  help  it.  Joe  is 
from  Island  falls,  some  75  miles  away.  His 
occupation  has  put  an  unusual  burden  on 
him.  The  sports  director  at  the  station  is 
Rene  Cloukey  and  It  was  felt  that  Clukey 
and  Cloukey  were  so  close  there  might  be 
some  confusion  for  the  viewers.  So,  Joe 
Clukey  took  a  family  name,  Prescott,  for  his 
on-air  name.  Which  has  been  fine,  he  said, 
except  when  he  deals  as  a  newsman  with 
people  he's  known  all  his  life  and  they  can't 
figure  out  who  he  is. 

Being  from  the  area,  as  Bernard  Logan. 
Clukey.  and  some  others  are.  can  have  other 
disadvantages  too.  EArery  day  they  have  to 
go  out  and  cover  people  in  the  news  and  if 
you  have  been  around  long  enough,  there 
will  come  a  time  when  you  are  put  in  the 


position  of  covering  someone  with  whom 
you  have  a  very  close  connection.  News  cam- 
eraman Orpheus  Allison  lives  with  his 
grandmother  and  mother.  His  mother  is 
active  in  politics.  She  is  even  a  member  of 
the  Presque  Isle  school  board,  which  puts 
her  son  in  what  can  be,  as  he  put  it,  "an  odd 
position:"  namely,  that  someday  he  may 
have  to  run  the  camera  In  an  interview  with 
his  own  mother. 

Joe  Clukey  had  the  unpleasant  experience 
last  summer  of  seeing  an  uncle  become  a 
central  figure  in  a  story  one  of  Clukey's 
fellow  reporters  was  covering.  The  story  in- 
volved the  rebuilding  of  a  small  dam,  alleg- 
edly carried  out  by  several  men,  including 
the  uncle,  without  the  required  state  per- 
mission—a possible  civil  crime.  Also,  Clu- 
key's wife  not  long  ago  played  golf  in  a  four- 
some that  Included  the  husband  of  a  woman 
who  was  later  found  dead  on  someone  else's 
lawn  in  town.  As  Sue  Bernard  says,  "We  are 
always  running  into  people  we  know  as  we 
do  our  job." 

A  non-native  who  has  found  a  happy 
home  at  WAGM-TV  is  Andy  Harvey.  He 
brought  several  years  of  television  experi- 
ence with  him  when  he  arrived,  having  been 
with  the  CBS  network  and  the  CBS  station 
in  Los  Angeles  for  almost  10  years.  He  had 
run  his  own  television  production  business 
as  well.  The  job  at  WAGM  was  his  chance 
to  do  what  he  had  hoped  to  do  when  he  was 
a  journalist  major  at  college  in  Nevada.  It 
put  him  on  the  air  as  a  news  anchorman, 
plus  let  him  report  one  day  a  week,  too.  "It 
offers  all  I  want,"  he  says.  He  is  responsible 
for  producing  the  11  p.m.  news,  as  well  as 
anchoring  it,  and  he  spends  a  lot  of  his  time 
editing  videotapes  and  writing  scripts. 

He  brings  a  mellow  view  to  the  inevitable 
frustrations  of  a  small  market  station,  one 
that  has  equipment  problems  and  occasion- 
al lapses  of  expertise  on  the  part  of  people 
just  learning  their  jobs.  He  says  the  equip- 
ment is  better  than  he  thought  it  would  be. 
And  the  problems  are  essentially  the  same 
as  they  were  in  Los  Angeles,  the  second  big- 
gest market  in  the  country— time  con- 
straints, equipment  allocation  and  personal- 
ities. 

For  this  34-year-old  ex-Angeleno,  the 
quality  of  life  In  the  city  of  Presque  Isle  Is 
equally  gratifying.  "L.A.  is  reaUy  bad,"  he 
says,  "You'll  wait  a  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
to  eat  in  a  restaurant.  Here,  you  go  in  and 
sit  down,  and  it's  Hi,  how  are  you  honey? 
What  do  you  want?' " 

Harvey  may  or  may  not  move  on  one  day. 
While  he  sUys,  he  is  getting  the  experience 
he  needs,  and  so  are  some  others  for  whom 
the  sUtlon  is  that  critically  Important  first 
job  In  TV. 

For  Sara  Coddlngton,  It  was  her  first  job 
after  graduating  from  what  she  calls 
"Edward  R.  Murrow's  school,  Washington 
State  University."  The  Seattle  native  has 
been  at  WAGM  for  two  years,  "paying  her 
dues"  and  getting  better  at  her  profession. 
She  takes  to  the  pressure  of  nightly  televi- 
sion news,  finding  it  exciting  to  have  only  30 
minutes  to  put  together  a  video  package  for 
the  newscast.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  experience  for  her  and  others 
just  passing  through  is  having  to  do  almost 
everything  herself.  She  comes  up  with  a 
story  Idea,  goes  off  and  covers  it.  writes  It. 
edits  the  videoUpe.  and  goes  on  the  air  with 
the  final  report.  Having  control  over  so 
much  of  the  story  is  a  boon  and  a  far  cry 
from  the  biggest  markets  where  several 
people  are  involved  in  the  production  of 
every  story.  Her  goal  Is  a  Charles  Kuralt- 
type  rovlr»g  reporter  job.  She  also  has  tenta- 


tive hoi>es  for  a  sideline,  writing  mysteries. 
In  this,  she  calls  upon  the  expertise  of  her 
new  fiance,  a  Maine  state  trooper.  It  Is  tele- 
vision news  that  absorbs  her  primarily, 
though.  "It's  just  fun."  she  says.  "I  can't 
imagine  doing  anything  else." 

Another  re{>orter  who  felt  lucky  to  land 
an  on-air  job  at  WAGM  was  Susan  Raff.  A 
New  York  native  armed  with  a  master's 
degree  In  communication  from  Boston's  Em- 
erson College,  she  jumped  into  the  arena  of 
small  station  news  and  got  a  chance  to 
report,  write,  edit,  produce  and,  like  the 
others  in  the  newsroom,  even  host  a  public 
affairs  program  every  few  weeks. 

Presque  Isle  may  be  a  small  town  but  the 
stories  the  newspeople  get  to  cover  are  not 
small  time.  News  director  Sue  Bernard  has 
been  to  Europe  twice  for  the  station.  Once 
she  covered  the  landing  In  France  of  the 
first  transatlantic  balloon  flight,  an  achieve- 
ment that  was  launched  from  Presque  Isle. 
And  thanks  to  the  presence  of  Loring  Air 
Force  Base,  she  went  abroad  last  summer  on 
a  defense  story. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  stories  that 
seem  unique  to  rural  stations.  A  recent 
transmission  over  the  police  scaimer,  the 
device  that  provides  the  newsroom  with  all 
rtidlo  communications  among  local  ixillce  of- 
ficers, referred  to  an  incident  at  the  Canadi- 
an border,  just  12  miles  away.  "There's  a 
small  lamb  rurming  around  at  the  P.O.E. 
Someone  nearly  hit  it,  the  dispatcher  an- 
nounced. "I'll  go  over  and  take  a  look 
around. "  an  Intrepid  officer  replied.  The  re- 
porters in  the  newsroom  ignored  this  one. 

For  stories  that  are  too  far  away  to  be  cov- 
ered by  station  personnel.  WAGM  benefits 
from  an  arrangement  with  sister  affiliate 
stations  WABI  in  Bangor  and  WGME  In 
Portland.  Those  stations  can  beam  their 
news  stories  via  satellite  to  WAGM  and 
such  stories  frequently  flesh  out  WAGM's 
newscast  providing  broader  coverage  of 
other  happenings  in  Maine. 

An  excellent  resource  of  experts  on  virtu- 
ally any  topic  is  right  In  town  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Maine-Presque 
Isle. 

The  station  also  has  developed  a  small 
network  of  stringers,  people  who  own  video 
cameras  and  wUl  cover  a  story  and  bring  It 
in.  in  hopes  of  making  $25  If  it  gets  used. 
Such  people  can  prove  invaluable  when  the 
newsroom's  reporters  and  cameramen  are 
all  tied  up.  or  the  distance  to  a  story  Is  just 
too  far  to  go. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  life  of  a 
broadcast  journalist  In  Presque  Isle  has 
great  similarities  to  that  of  news  people  In 
Boston.  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles. 
Though  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  excitement 
Is  there,  the  pressures  are  there,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  you  have  done  a 
good  job  on  a  tough  story  Is  there.  But. 
there  are  quantum  differences,  too.  There  is 
a  need  to  do  everything  yourself  because 
the  staff  is  so  small.  There  Is  a  need  to 
travel  many  miles  to  get  a  story,  not  just  a 
few  blocks,  because  the  population  Is  so 
spread  out.  And,  as  is  the  case  in  the  sta- 
tion's only  studio,  there  is  a  need  for  the  an- 
chors doing  a  newscast  to  speak  up  good  and 
loud  during  thunderstorms  because  the  pelt- 
ing rain  on  the  station  roof  creates  a  din 
which  the  microphones  pick  up. 

All  this  does  not  seem  to  matter,  though. 
Several  resumes  of  eager  applicants  from 
around  the  country  arrive  every  week  on 
Sue  Bernard's  desk.  The  news  director  re- 
flects why  they  keep  coming.  "I  have  fun  In 
the  Job,"  she  says,  and  that  really  Is  some- 
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thing  which  anyone  can  do  in  one  of  the 

smallest  television  marketo  in  the  country. 


THE  STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE 
OP  THE  MIDDLE  EAST— A 
WELL-KEPT  SECRET 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  our  country  was  honored  with 
the  visit  of  two  distinguished  world 
leaders— Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  of  Israel,  and  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  of  Egypt.  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  was  privi- 
leged to  meet  with  both. 

The  visits  of  these  two  world  leaders 
provided  an  opportunity  for  the  ad- 
ministration. Congress,  and  many 
Americans  to  focus  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Middle  East.  During  the  week  of 
the  visits,  some  incisive  opinion  pieces 
were  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  Washington  Post.  Each  warned  of 
the  risk  to  our  country  should  we  fail 
to  look  at  the  true  complex  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  which  lies  beyond 
the  simple  explanations  of  the  major 
media. 

Charles  Krauthammer,  writing  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  April  7.  point- 
ed out  how  the  media  has  made  a  sym- 
pathetic figure  out  of  the  young  Pales- 
tinians throwing  rocks  to  further  a  lib- 
eration movement.  But,  as  Krautham- 
mer observes,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  young  rock  throwers  will  not 
be  the  ones  who  would  rule  a  PLO 
state;  it  would  be  armed  PLO  terror- 
ists, each  quickly  becoming  a  pawn  in 
the  large  Middle  East  conflict.  A  PLO 
state.  Krauthammer  concludes,  would 
be  economically  and  politically  unvia- 
ble, and  a  constant  force  for  instability 
in  the  region,  directly  threatening 
America's  closest  friends. 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  4. 
A.M.  Rosenthal  did  what  too  few  in 
the  media  have  done— expose  the  mas- 
sacre the  Lebanese  are  now  suffering 
at  the  hands  of  a  Syrian  effort  to  de- 
stroy and  dominate  Lebanon.  Rosen- 
thal points  out  that  Syria  will  not  rest 
until  it  fulfills  the  dreams  of  President 
Assad  for  a  Greater  Syrian  Empire, 
and  asks  if  Syria  will  not  spare  its  own 
Arab  brethren  in  Lebanon,  how  can  it 
be  expected  to  spare  Israel? 

In  a  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  of 
April  5,  entitled  "Middle  Eastern  Re- 
alities." the  editors  discuss  the  sober 
realization  gained  by  a  visit  to  Judea 
and  Samaria  of  the  precarious  strate- 
gic military  position  in  which  Israel 
would  be  forced  if  it  were  to  relinquish 
the  territories. 

lAx.  President,  it  was  during  a  similar 
visit  to  Judea  and  Samaria  a  few  years 
ago  that  I  was  similarly  struck  by  the 
strategic  importance  of  these  lands 
and  came  to  the  realization  that  for- 
feiting this  territory  could  prove  fatal 
to  Israel— and  disasterous  to  America's 
strategic  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 


I  have  always  found  Bill  Saf ire  to  be 
a  most  incisive  writer.  His  column  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  6  re- 
counts Mr.  Safire's  recent  conversa- 
tion with  President  Mubarak.  He  dis- 
cussed Prime  Minister  Shamir's  pro- 
posal for  elections  in  the  territories. 
As  Mr.  Safire  points  out,  the  Middle 
East  would  likely  be  a  more  stable  and 
peaceful  place  if  more  of  its  leaders 
were  selected  at  the  ballot  box— which 
is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the  PLO  is 
so  opposed  to  elections. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  today  in 
the  Middle  East  holds  many  potential 
dangers  for  America's  interests  in  the 
region. 

With  the  PLO  continuing  along  the 
path  of  its  phased  plan  for  the  de- 
struction of  Israel,  with  Syria  annihi- 
lating the  remains  of  Beirut  at  the 
rate  of  20,000  shells  a  day,  and  with 
Libya  building  a  chemical  weapons 
plant  and  buying  long-range  fighter- 
bombers  it  is  incumbent  on  all  Sena- 
tors to  dii-ect  attention  to  the  true 
story  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  four  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  6. 1989] 

"Yoo.  Tell  Him  This" 

(By  William  Safire) 

Washington.— Israel's  Prime  Minister. 
Yitzhak  Shamir,  sent  this  invitation  to 
Egypt's  President.  Hosni  Mubarak:  Stay  an 
extra  day  in  Washington  and  let  us  meet  in 
President  Bush's  office.  The  Egyptian  re- 
fused. 

BAr.  Bush,  who  had  been  asked  by  Israel  to 
facilitate  these  talks,  did  nothing  to  bring 
the  Israeli  and  Arab  leaders  together.  In- 
stead, he  damaged  his  credibility  as  media- 
tor by  calling  for  "the  end  of  the  occupa- 
tion" of  territories  Israel  considers  vital  to 
its  security. 

Why  did  Mr.  Bush  gratuitously  insult  Is- 
rael's elected  leader  by  announcing  his  con- 
clusion before  Mr.  Shamir  could  even  make 
his  case? 

At  a  reception  for  Mr.  Mubarak  In  the 
home  of  the  Vice  President.  I  put  that  to 
Brent  Scowcroft.  our  national  security  ad- 
viser. He  would  say  only.  "We  did  not  Intend 
to  make  news." 

If  that  is  true,  then  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  N.S.C..  which  cleared  It,  and  the 
President  who  spoke  the  blunt  words  did 
not  consider  as  newsworthy  a  U.S.  call  for 
Israel  to  get  out  of  the  West  Bank.  Such  ig- 
norance of  a  change  of  position  would 
reveal  incredible  ineptitude  at  all  levels. 

I  think  the  statement  was  not  a  mistake, 
but  was  a  Bush-Baker  calculation,  more 
heavy-handed  than  evenhanded.  to  pressure 
Israel  and  placate  the  P.L.O.  Many  in  the 
diplomatic  press  cori>s  swallowed  State  De- 
partment protestations  that  nothing  was 
new.  but  Barry  Schweid  of  the  A.P.  and 
Tom  Friedman  of  The  New  York  Times  put 
that  major  change  in  their  leads. 

The  Egyptian  Ambassador,  Raoufel- 
Reedy.  spotted  me  at  the  fruitkebab  table 
and  motioned  me  over  to  meet  his  boss.  I 
cheerfully  identified  myself  as  a  right-wing 
pro-Israeli  hawk  and  asked  Mr.  Mubarak 


why  he  had  refused  to  meet  Mr.  Shamir  in 
the  Oval  Office. 

"I  once  offered  to  go  to  Jerusalem,"  said 
President  Mubarak  animatedly,  "and  he 
Issued  the  invitation,  but  then  he  started 
talking  about  his  three  'no's.'  so  how  could  I 
go?  What  would  be  the  public  opinion?" 

He  left  out  the  part  about  conditioning 
his  visit  on  Israeli  acceptance  of  an  interna- 
tional conference,  but  my  concern  was  ttiis 
week's  snub:  What  would  have  been  the 
harm  in  meeting  in  Washington,  since  both 
were  in  town? 

"To  talk  alK)ut  what?"  he  counterqueried. 

Free  elections  on  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  for  a  starter. 

"Free?"  He  made  a  skeptical  face.  It's  not 
for  the  press  to  negotiate  for  anybody,  but 
since  he  was  asking,  I  threw  in  the  compro- 
mise being  bruited  about:  free  elections 
under  some  sort  of  international  supervi- 
sion. 

As  if  he  had  been  waiting  for  that  precise 
formulation.  The  President  of  Egypt  leaned 
forward  and  put  his  finger  on  my  chest. 
"You  tell  them  this.  You  teU  him  if  he  is 
willing  to  have  elections  under  international 
supervision,  I'll  help." 

How  much  will  he  help? 

"I'll  help  to  the  maximum." 

As  Ood,  and  the  V.P.,  our  national  securi- 
ty adviser,  the  Egyptian  Ambassador  and 
our  nail-nibbling  Chief  of  Protocol  are  my 
witnesses,  that's  what  the  man  said.  It's  a 
good  bet  that's  also  what  Mr.  Mubarak  said 
privately  to  Mr.  Bush  and  Mr.  Quayle. 

XiCt  us  now  review  the  state  of  play.  Israel 
can  be  expected  to  hedge  its  free-elections 
proposal  with  restrictions,  among  them:  not 
until  the  Intifada  violence  stops;  no  P.L.O. 
candidates:  the  first  stage  only  for  munici- 
pal offices,  and  the  polls  supervised  by  Is- 
raelis with  invited  observers. 

This  opening  position  will  be  frowned  on 
by  Egypt  as  "not  enough."  dismissed  by 
ABC  News  as  "warmed-over  Camp  David" 
and  denounced  by  Yaslr  Arafat,  who  worries 
about  losing  his  authority  to  freely  elected 
local  Palestinian  leaders. 

However,  the  Shamir  offer  provides  run- 
ning room  for  mediators— even  those  who 
impose  settlement  terms  before  negotiations 
begin. 

The  intifada  could  cool  it  without  agree- 
ing to  ice  it:  non-P.L.O.  candidates  could 
proclaim  their  P.L.O.  affection:  the  munici- 
pal officers  could  have  a  territories-wide 
function:  and  while  the  Zionism-is-racism 
U.N.  would  hardly  be  disinterested,  supervi- 
sion by  a  few  countries  with  democratic  ex- 
perience would  be  acceptable. 

Now  watch  how  the  bash-Israel  crowd 
tries  to  turn  "free  elections"  Into  dirty 
words.  Not  "new"?  Nothing  could  be  newer 
to  most  Arabs  than  a  secret  ballot.  Arab  re- 
gimes do  not  tolerate  elections  that  offer 
genuine  choices:  they  do  not  want  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Palestinians  to  lead  the  way 
because  democracy  is  contagious. 

But  President  Mubarak  says  to  tell  Mr. 
Shamir  he  is  ready  to  "help  to  the  maxi- 
mum" to  conduct  such  elections  under 
International  supervision.  Message  passed. 
Worth  following  up. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  7.  1989] 
A  Stone's  Throw  to  a  PLO  State 
(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 
Iraq  is  acquiring  nuclear  bombs.  Syria  al- 
ready has  poison  gas.  Saudi  Arabia  has  long- 
range    missiles.    And    now    we    leam    that 
Libya,  which  is  building  a  chemical  weapons 
factory,    is    acquiring    long-range    fighter- 
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bombers.  At  which  country  do  you  think 
these  weapons  of  extermination  will  be 
aimed? 

The  target,  in  Arab  parlance,  is  not  a 
country  at  all,  but  the  "Zionist  entity."  (The 
fact  that  not  a  single  Arab  country  has  rec- 
ognized Israel  following  Yasser  Arafat's 
much  heralded  "recognition"  of  Israel  last 
December  shows  that  the  rhetorical  device, 
meant  to  impress  eternally  gullible  Ameri- 
cans, was  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
Arabs  to  be  meaningless.) 

Nuclear  bombs  and  poison  gas  and  long- 
range  missiles  do  not  show  up  on  American 
television.  What  shows  up  nightly  are  16- 
year-old  boys  throwing  stones  at  Israeli  sol- 
diers. TTie  viewer  can  be  foregiven  for  be- 
lieving that  Israel  is  threatened  by  no  more 
than  16-year-old  stone-throwers  and  for 
wondering  at  the  hardheartedness  of  the 
Jews  in  denying  these  youths  their  own 
sUte  on  a  small  piece  of  Middle  Eastern  ter- 
ritory. 

But  in  a  Palestinian  state,  16-year-old 
boys  will  not  rule.  The  armed  factions  of 
the  FLO  wUl.  The  West  Bank  will  become 
the  locus  of  murderous  conflict  between 
FLO  factions,  each  backed  by  an  Arab 
patron,  precisely  as  has  happened  in  Leba- 
non for  the  last  14  years.  (Today's  Lebanese 
lineup  card  has.  among  other  things,  Iraqis 
arming  Christians,  Syrians  arming  Druze, 
and  Iranians  arming  Shiites).  After  the  oc- 
cupation, the  West  Bank,  now  Belfast,  be- 
comes Beirut. 

The  real  danger  from  a  West  Bank  state  is 
not  stones  thrown  into  Tel  Aviv,  but  inher- 
ent instability.  Being  nonviable  economical- 
ly and  politically,  a  West  Bank  state  would 
need  to  expand  into  its  neighbors— Israel 
and  Jordan— in  order  to  become  viable.  The 
resulting  irredentist  turmoU  and  agitation 
would  Invite  intervention  from  states  such 
as  Syria  and  Iraq. 

These  states,  implacably  opposed  to  Isra- 
el's existence  and  now  possessing  not  only 
huge  tank  armies  but  also  weapons  of  mass 
extermination,  await  two  developments 
before  risking  a  war  for  the  final  liberation 
of  Palestine;  a  gravely  weakened  Israel  (i.e., 
an  Israel  that  had  given  up  the  strategic 
depth  of  the  West  Bank)  and  the  opportuni- 
ty to  intervene  on  behalf  of  a  beleaguered 
sUte  of  Palestine.  A  FLO  sUte  provides 
both  of  these  indispensable  conditions  for 
war. 

A  FLO  state,  an  idea  now  as  fashionable 
as  the  checkered  kafiyeh,  is  a  trap.  What  is 
the  alternative?  The  alternative,  outlined  by 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  Shamir  on  his  visit 
this  week  in  Washington,  is  a  peace  process 
that  rests  on  two  principles:  a  transitional 
period  and  elections. 

Whatever  arrangements  Israel  and  the 
Palestinians  make,  no  ultimate  solution  is 
attainable  now.  There  has  to  be  a  transition 
period  during  which  each  side  can  demon- 
strate to  the  other  its  bona  fides.  An  Israeli 
poll  taken  last  week  shows  that  two-thirds 
of  Israelis  believe  that  the  Palestinians  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  West  bank  sUte. 
They  have  reason  so  to  believe.  Only  two 
weeks  ago.  Arafat  said  that  "the  Declara- 
tion of  Palestinian  Independence  consti- 
tutes a  beginning  of  the  real  confrontation 
of  the  Zionist  project  on  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine itself."  LeUa  Khalid  puts  it  more  blunt- 
ly: "We  will  return  to  Nablus  and  then  move 
on  to  Tel  Aviv."  Only  time  will  permit  a 
demonstration  that  the  Palestinians  do  not 
truly  intend  what  they  now  say  they  intend 
for  Israel. 

The  second  idea  is  elections  on  the  West 
Bank  to  produce  an  indigenous  Palestinian 


negotiating  authority.  The  ferocity  with 
which  this  idea  has  been  attacked  by  non- 
West  Bank  Palestinians  makes  one  wonder 
what  they  are  so  afraid  of.  Prof.  Rashid 
Khalidi,  writing  from  Chicago,  says  there 
could  be  no  real  election  under  the  harsh 
conditions  of  Israeli  occupation. 

The  idea  that  a  secret  ballot  cannot  be 
conducted  honestly  by  the  Israelis  is  simply 
false.  No  one  disputes  the  honesty  of  the 
West  Bank  municipal  elections  conducted  in 
1976.  (In  fact,  they  were  so  honest  In  ex- 
pressing Palestinian  discontent  that  the  Is- 
raeli government  eventually  fired  the  elect- 
ed mayors.) 

Moreover,  Palestinian  propagandists  never 
hesitate  to  use  polling  data  from  the  West 
Bank  to  prove  the  fealty  of  the  West  Bank- 
ers to  the  FLO.  An  opinion  poll  is  an  open 
ballot.  Polls  require  conditions  of  far  more 
political  freedom  than  do  secret  ballots. 
Khalidi  and  other  FLO  propagandists  freely 
invoke  West  Bank  polls,  yet  now  pretend 
that  a  secret  ballot  is  not  to  be  trusted.  The 
argument  is  bogus.  It  reflects  a  deep  fear  by 
Palestinian  exiles— most  of  whom  come 
from  (and  thus  want  to  take  over)  not  the 
West  Bank  but  Israel— that  with  elections 
they  are  going  to  lose  the  initiative  to  West 
Bankers,  who  might  ultimately  be  more  pre- 
pared for  compromise. 

Shamir's  peace  initiatives  are  already 
being  derided  as  Camp  David  "old  ideas." 
Old?  Do  treaties  now  carry  a  10-year  statute 
of  limitations?  At  Camp  David,  Israel  gave 
up  all  of  Sinai  in  return  for  certain  arrange- 
ments and  promises.  Israel  is  now  being 
asked  to  give  up  more  land  in  return  for 
more  arrangements  and  promises.  Will 
Israel  be  told  10  years  later  that  these  ar- 
rangements and  promises  are  "old,"  that 
Israel  is  now  required  to  come  up  with  "new 
ideas"  to  satisfy  new  and  more  expansive 
Palestinian  aspirations  for— who  knows?— 
the  Galilee?  Trashing  Camp  David  does  not 
give  Israel  confidence  that  the  United 
States  will  stand  by  its  commitments  when 
the  Arabs,  having  pocketed  Israel's  conces- 
sions today,  demand  more  tomorrow. 

Elections,  autonomy,  transition.  Shamir's 
ideas  may  not  be  new— novelty  is  a  highly 
overrated  diplomatic  commodity— but  they 
are  realistic.  They  are  the  best  way  toward 
Bush's  proclaimed  goal  of  "Palestinian  po- 
litical rights."  Only  Israel  can  grant  these 
rights.  And  only  under  conditions  of  pru- 
dence and  reciprocity  will  Israel  grant  them. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  5, 

1989] 

Middle  Eastern  Realities 

The  Middle  East,  its  problems  normally 
far  away,  is  on  America's  doorstep  this 
week.  Israel's  Yitzhak  Shamir  and  Egypt's 
Hosni  Mubarak  are  both  making  separate 
visits  to  Ulk  with  President  Bush.  With  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  in  the  lead,  Mr.  Bush 
is  talking  about  an  international  peace  con- 
ference and  the  need  for  "a  new  atmos- 
phere." Over  the  years,  Washington  prob- 
ably has  spent  more  time  sitting  in  rooms  in 
Washington  talking  about  the  Middle  East 
than  any  other  foreign-policy  problem.  We 
suspect  the  quality  of  that  talk  would  bene- 
fit greatly  if  both  George  Bush  and  Jim 
Baker  personally  toured  those  portions  of 
the  old  Palestine  Mandate  that  sit  at  the 
heart  of  this  matter. 

We  did  so  recently,  particularly  the  hiUs 
of  Samaria.  The  United  Nations  had  allot- 
ted these  hills  to  the  Jordanians  in  1947. 
They  would  still  have  them  but  for  the  fact 
that  in  1967  during  the  Six  Day  War,  when 
it  looked  as  if  Israel  would  be  destroyed  by 


Syria  and  Egypt,  Jordan  belatedly  Joined 
the  fray,  only  to  lose  Judea  as  well  as  Sama- 
ria. Arab  attacks  in  1973  failed  to  destroy 
Israel,  and  Jordan  abandoned  its  claim  to 
the  lands  last  year. 

We  entered  by  car  northeast  of  Tel  Aviv, 
at  a  point  where  according  to  the  old  lines 
of  1949,  Israel  was  but  nine  miles  wide.  The 
rocky  hills  rise  sharply  (some,  but  not  all, 
have  enough  grass  to  graze  goats,  and  in  the 
valleys  there  is  Increasing  agriculture  by 
Arabs  and  Jews).  In  1977  in  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria there  were  25  Jewish  settlements  and 
two  more  under  construction;  today  there 
are  138.  Our  guide— Ariel  Sharon,  who  was  a 
minister  involved  in  the  development  of  this 
region  when  much  of  the  expansion  was 
planned— routed  us  near  or  through  a  dozen 
of  these  towns,  neat  concrete  and  stucco 
housing,  some  with  factories,  university  or 
agricultural  buildings. 

To  the  Israelis,  the  most  striking  thing 
about  this  tu^a  is  its  military  significance  by 
three  important  measures:  depth  (from  the 
Samarian  hills  one  can  scan  with  the  naked 
eye  the  Israeli  coast  and  its  main  population 
centers);  the  eastern  front  (a  quick  drive 
inland  and  one  is  looking  at  the  Jordan 
River  and  the  potential  invasion  routes  of 
Jordan,  Syria  and  Iraq);  and  Jerusalem 
(these  hills  feed  to  the  approaches  of  Isra- 
el's capital).  Jewish  towns  now  overlook  the 
most  important  military  vantage  points, 
intersections  and  roads. 

It  is  sobering  to  stand  in  the  Samarian 
hills  with  (General  Sharon,  to  listen  to  his 
explication  of  their  military  significance 
and  to  be  reminded  by  him  that  C:;zechoslo- 
vakia's  key  defensive  positions  lay  in  the  Su- 
detenland,  which  was  lost  through  peace  ne- 
gotiations at  Munich.  One  thing  the  visitor 
notices  is  how  small  the  perspectives  are  in 
this  region,  which  is  why  global  strategists 
worry  about  a  conflict  today  escalating  out 
of  control.  Imagine,  for  instance,  the  impli- 
cations of  Iraqi  chemical  weat>ons  being 
launched  indiscriminately  aboard  inaccurate 
missiles.  Israel  would  no  doubt  take  what 
measures  it  thought  necessary  to  end  an  as- 
sault by  such  weapons. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  in  Israel  a  responsible 
official  who  doubts  that  the  Arab  riots  and 
the  current  peace  overtures  are  part  of  a 
broader  military  strategy.  While  the  PLO's 
chairman,  Yasser  Arafat,  is  talking  peace  to 
the  Americans  and  the  Western  press,  his 
FLO  colleagues  are  reminding  the  Arabs  of 
the  "phased  plan"  adopted  in  1974  by  the 
Palestine  National  Council  in  Cairo.  The 
plan  eyes  the  destruction  of  Israel  in 
phases,  starting  with  the  declaration  of  a 
FLO  state  on  any  land  that  can  be  gained 
and  operating  from  there. 

As  recently  as  November  of  last  year,  the 
FLO  journal  Al-Yom  Al-Sabah  quoted  Abu 
lyad,  Mr.  Arafat's  key  deputy,  as  saying 
that  the  PNC  decisions  last  year  in  Algiers, 
which  set  the  stage  for  the  current  peace 
overtures,  "are  a  refinement  of  the  Palestin- 
ian position  as  adopted  in  the  Phased  Plan 
in  Cairo  14  years  ago. 

The  PNC  session  in  Algiers  in  1988  was 
meant  to  revitalize  this  program  and  to 
create  a  mechanism  to  get  it  moving." 

In  January,  the  Agence  Prance  Press 
quoted  Nayif  Hawatmeh,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Pal- 
estine, a  FLO  constituent,  as  saying,  "The 
Palestine  struggle  should  now  be  aimed  at 
creating  a  state  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
This  will  not  prevent  us  from  achieving  our 
final  aim  of  liberating  all  of  Palestine. "  Mr. 
Bush's  State  Department  Arabists  undoubt- 
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edly  can  provide  him  with  reams  of  this  doc- 
umentary material. 

Even  In  the  volatile  politics  of  the  Middle 
East  it's  important  to  note  gradations  of  re- 
sponsibility among  the  players.  Egypt  con- 
cluded and  lias  honored  a  peace  with  its  Is- 
raeli neighbor.  In  resolving  the  Taba  dis- 
pute recently.  Egypt  showed  an  ability  to 
negotiate  responsibly  toward  a  goal,  rather 
than  bluster  for  the  world  media.  Jordan 
obviously  wants  out  of  this  conflict.  It  is 
harder  to  guage  precisely  the  intentions  of  a 
Saudi  Arabia  that  is  embarking  on  a  $30  bil- 
lion arms-buying  binge. 

But  can  Israel  assume  that  any  of  these 
could  stand  aside  in  a  war  provoked  by  Arab 
hotheads  such  as  Iraq  and  Syria?  Israel 
faces  on  its  eastern  front  more  combat  divi- 
sions than  the  21  active  divisions  that  exist 
in  the  U.S.  Army;  Iraq's  army  alone  has  bal- 
looned since  1979  to  47  divisions  from  seven. 
Israeli  analysts  have  little  doubt  that  were  a 
Palestinian  state  to  be  set  up  on  the  West 
Bank  the  regions  forces  would  gradually  (or 
suddenly)  be  brought  forward  and.  without 
a  buffer,  the  Jewish  sute  would  be  in 
mortal  peril. 

To  put  it  plainly,  what  is  at  stake  in  any 
"new"  political  arrangement  is  Israel's  sur- 
vival. And  in  turn  what  Is  at  stake  for  the 
United  States  is  the  credibUlty  of  this  coun- 
try's commitment  to  an  embattled  nation 
that  has  remained  a  democratic  outpost  for 
40  years.  Rather  than  see  Israel  destroyed 
In  any  war,  the  U.S.  almost  certainly  would 
feel  forced  to  Intervene,  politically  and  per- 
haps militarily.  If.  however,  it  remains  the 
goal  of  UA  policy  to  prevent  war  in  this 
resion.  it  is  no  doubt  easier  to  do  so  by 
making  its  loyalties  clear  now,  rather  than 
when  the  armies  are  moving. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  4. 1989] 
(By  KM.  RoMnthal) 
TBKSraiAM  Eiiraut 

Every  day.  artillery  shells  and  rockets 
launched  by  Syria  fall  on  Beirut.  They  come 
from  within  the  city  itself  or  bases  Just  out- 
side it. 

Every  day,  Lebanese  die  under  the  bom- 
bardment—a docen.  30.  maybe  50.  Year 
after  year  of  war  and  terror  have  made  col- 
lecting precise  numbers  of  the  dead  and 
maimed  a  fantasy.  It  is  enough  to  live 
through  the  day. 

The  Lebanese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Abdallah  Bouhablb.  says  Syrian 
attacks  are  wiping  out  crops,  water  and 
power  stations  and  strangling  the  country. 
He  says  on  the  phone  he  has  formally  ap- 
pealed to  President  Bush  to  try  to  get  the 
Syrians  to  cease  fire. 

The  Ambassador  also  says  the  35.000  Syr- 
ians are  stepping  up  the  shelling— 20,000 
shells  in  one  day.  And  he  says  Syria  now  Is 
asking  Iran  to  order  Hezbollah.  Teheran's 
terror  organization  in  Beirut,  into  action 
against  the  Lebanese  Government. 

But  the  world  pays  virtually  no  attention. 
No  protest  demonstrations,  no  United  Na- 
tions denunciatory  resolutions,  none. 

The  Syrians,  who  hold  down  70  percent  of 
the  country,  are  free  to  murder  as  many 
Lebanese  as  their  shells  can  reach:  nobody 
seems  to  mind  very  much. 

Western  Journalism  Is  largely  absent.  The 
danger  of  being  kidnapped  and  held  a 
chained  hostage  is  too  high— another  victo- 
ry for  terroriam. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  Syria's  ally  and  mili- 
tary supplier.  The  third  world  obviously 
does  not  think  that  Arab  killing  Arab  is  any- 
thing to  make  a  fuss  about. 


The  silence  chills  the  marrow.  So  does  the 
astonishing  fact  that  Israel,  next  door  to 
Lebanon  and  Syria,  is  l>elng  pressured  to 
risk  its  survival  on  the  mad  a.ssumption  that 
the  Syrians  would  not  try  to  do  to  the  Jews 
what  they  have  so  eagerly  done  to  their 
Arab  brothers;  slaughter  them  in  the  cause 
of  Syrian  empire. 

Western  nations  and  the  Soviet  Union  lec- 
ture Israel  solemnly  about  its  obligation  to 
prepare  the  way  at  once  for  another  Pales- 
tinian state  under  the  domination  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 

Yet  the  major  powers  know  Syria  has 
sworn  it  will  never  rest  until  Israel  Is  de- 
stroyed. The  Soviet  treaty  with  Syria  con- 
tains clauses  that  challenge  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Israel  by  equating  Zionism  with  co- 
lonialism and  racism. 

They  know  high  P.UO.  officials  still  tell 
their  followers  that  a  small,  new  Palestine 
state  would  be  the  first  phrase  of  a  plan  to 
eradicate  Israel. 

And  the  major  powers  luiow  the  Syrian 
dream  goes  much  further— that  one  day  all 
of  the  area,  including  Lebanon.  Jordan  and 
all  of  Palestine  after  Israel's  destruction, 
will  be  part  of  a  Greater  Syrian  Empire. 

But  in  all  the  lectures  to  Israel,  not  a  word 
Is  said  to  acknowledge  that  It  would  be  only 
a  matter  of  time,  not  much  time,  before  the 
Palestine  would  begin  to  boil  with  the 
demand  for  expanding  into  Israel. 

Would  Yasir  Arafat  resist  that  pressvire? 
Could  he?  How  long  before  Palestinian 
groups  began  killing  each  other  with  mortar 
fire  and  rockets,  as  rival  Lebanese  and  Pal- 
estinian groups  do  in  Lebanon? 

Does  anybody  really  believe  Syria  would 
not  foment  civil  war  in  the  new  Palestine 
and  not  contribute  its  own  bombardment? 

Israel  would  have  only  two  choices:  to 
wait  for  Palestinian  or  Syrian  rockets  to 
land  in  Israel,  or  move  Its  troops  first. 

If  Israelis  want  to  gamble  their  destiny  on 
a  change  of  heart  in  Syria  and  the  Palestini- 
an irredenlsts.  that  will  be  their  affair.  But 
for  the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  pres- 
sure them  into  it  and  for  individual  Ameri- 
cans. Jew  or  non-Jew,  to  add  to  that  pres- 
sure, seems  to  me  sad  and  dangerous. 

It  would  also  be  dangerous  for  the  Israelis 
to  go  on  Ignoring  the  I*alestinian  reality,  as 
their  Governments  did  for  so  many  years. 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir,  who  is  due 
in  Washington  this  week,  will  propose  West 
Bank  elections  to  pick  Palestinian  negotia- 
tors. That  would  begin  the  lalx>rious  process 
of  discussion  and  testing  outlined  in  the 
Camp  David  agreement  a  decade  ago.  which 
he  once  opposed. 

The  Palestinians  will  reject  that  at  first. 
Why  not?  The  Insurrection  has  created 
world  sympathy  for  them  and  has  made 
hostility  toward  Israel  not  merely  respecta- 
ble but  terribly  fashionable. 

But  Palestinians  know  the  insurrection 
has  lasted  so  long— 15  months— because  the 
Israelis  are  unwilling  to  do  what  the  Syrians 
do  to  opposition  in  Lebanon  and  their  own 
country:  end  it  with  slaughter.  In  a  Syrian 
empire,  any  Palestinian  rock-throwing  Inti- 
fada would  last  about  one  day. 

Israel  watches  what  happens  in  Lebanon, 
hour  by  hour.  It  is  likely  that  the  lesson 
Syria  Is  teaching  is  also  being  studied  on  the 
West  Bank. 


the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


executive  messages 
referre:d 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT   OP  THE   COM- 
MODITY     CREDIT      CORPORA- 
TION     MESSAGE      FROM      THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  33 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  13,  Public  Law  806,  80th  Con- 
gress (15  U.S.C.  7141t.),  I  hereby  trans- 
mit the  report  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  April  18,  1989. 


REVISED   DEFERRALS   OF  BUDG- 
ET AUTHORITY-MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT-PM  34 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,    together   with    accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975,  as  modified  on 
April  11,  1986,  was  referred  Jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoimd- 
ment  Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  five  revised  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  now  totaling  $649,663,811. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Defense- 
Civil,  Energy,  Health  and  Human 
Services-Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, and  Justice. 

The  details  of  the  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  enclosed  report. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  April  18, 1989. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:44  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 
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S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989  as  "Older  Americans  Month". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  96.  Concurrent  resolution 
provldlnf  for  participation  by  delegations  of 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  In 
ceremonies  to  be  held  In  April  1989  in  New 
York  City  marking  the  200th  anniversaries 
of  the  Implementation  of  the  Constitution 
as  the  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  convening  of  the  first  Congress, 
the  inauguration  of  President  George  Wash- 
ington, and  the  proposal  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights  as  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the 
Constitution:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  97.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  Tuesday,  AprU  18,  1989, 
until  Tuesday,  April  25,  1989,  and  a  condi- 
tional recess  or  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  Wednesday,  April  19,  or  Thursday, 
April  20,  or  Friday,  April  21,  or  Saturday, 
April  22,  1989,  untU  Monday,  May  1, 1989. 

ENROU.ED  JOINT  RBSOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Spealier  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989  as  "Older  Americans  Month". 

At  5:34  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Groetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerlts. 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the 
minimum  wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable 
rate,  and  for  other  purposes;  it  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing as  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Por  consideration  of  the  House  bill, 
and  the  Senate  amendment  (except 
section  115  and  title  II).  and  modifica- 
tions committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Pord  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Perkins. 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Good- 
ling.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr. 
Armey,  and  Mr.  Fa  well. 

Por  consideration  of  section  115  and 
title  II  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  confer- 
ence: Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
and  Mr.  Archer. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  20.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian 
employees  their  right  to  participate  volun- 
tarily, as  private  citizens.  In  the  political 
processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  em- 
ployees from  improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1385.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  HoUday 
Commlslon; 

H.R.  1487.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 


Department  of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  1722.  An  act  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate  well- 
head price  and  nonprice  controls  on  the 
first  sale  of  natural  gas,  and  to  make  techni- 
cal and  conforming  amendments  to  such 
act. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  section  5  of  Public 
Law  100-382,  the  Speaiser  appoints  Mr. 
Gordon  Ambach,  from  private  life,  as 
a  member  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Sciences,  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  22 
United  States  Code  276d.  the  Spealter 
appoints  as  members  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Chairman,  Mr.  Pas- 
cell.  Vice  Chairman.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Broom- 
FIELD.  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  20.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian 
employees  their  right  to  participate  volun- 
tarily, as  private  citizens,  in  the  political 
processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  em- 
ployees from  Improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

H.R.  1487.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
Department  of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

H.R.  1722.  An  act  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate  well- 
head price  and  nonprice  controls  on  the 
first  sale  of  natural  gas.  and  to  make  techni- 
cal and  conforming  amendments  to  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-61.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

House  Joint  Memohial  No.  14 

"Whereas,  the  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory  (INEL),  a  Department  of 
Energy  facility,  is  sited  over  the  Snake 
River  aquifer  which  is  the  sole  source  of  do- 
mestic and  irrigation  water  for  thousands  of 
Idaho's  residents  and  a  major  tributary  to 
the  Snake  River;  and 

"Whereas,  over  4.3  million  cubic  feet  of 
transuranic  waste  is  currently  held  in  above 


ground  storage  or  buried  In  shallow  trench- 
es; and 

"Whereas,  some  of  these  wastes  were  not 
stored  or  burled  In  a  manner  meeting  cur- 
rent requirements;  and 

"Whereas,  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  have  agreed  to  commit  substantial 
resources  to  accelerate  the  cleanup  process; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Plrst  Regular  Session  of 
the  Centennial  Legislature,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  concurring 
therein,  that  we  commend  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  this  significant  step  in  provid- 
ing a  solution  to  the  waste  storage  problem: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  by  appropriating 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  cleanup  of  the 
nuclear  and  toxic  waste  improperly  stored 
or  buried  at  the  INEL  site,  for  the  safe 
transportation  of  these  materials  from  the 
state  of  Idaho  and/or  for  the  storage  of 
these  materials  in  a  facility  designed  for 
that  purpose;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  there  should  be  a  continu- 
ation of  full,  open  debate  about  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  environmental  questions 
of  future  projects,  of  waste  disposal,  and  the 
possible  impact  of  these  projects  upon  the 
irreplaceable  natural  resource  of  the  Snake 
River  aquifer;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be,  and  she  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward  a 
copy  of  this  memorial  to  the  honorable 
President  of  the  United  States,  George 
Bush,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  and  the  congressional  delegation 
representing  the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-62.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation. 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  9 

"Whereas,  Congress  enacted  the  Commer- 
cial Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  to  es- 
tablish minimum  standards  for  state  testing 
and  licensing  of  commercial  motor  vehicle 
drivers  and  to  require  certain  information  to 
be  shown  on  commercial  drivers'  licenses: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  vehicles  affected  are  de- 
fined by  the  act  as  those  vehicles  certified 
by  the  manufacturer  to  be  over  26,000 
pounds  gross  weight;  and 

"Whereas,  approximately  40,000  highway 
maintenance  trucks  operated  by  local  gov- 
ernment entities  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1986;  and 

"Whereas,  drivers  of  local  highway,  road 
and  street  maintenance  trucks  are  trained 
employees  and  are  committed  to  the  integri- 
ty of  organizational  discipline;  and 

"Whereas,  local-entity  highway  mainte- 
nance vehicle  drivers  operate  only  within 
city  and  county  boundaries  and  normally 
during  periods  of  lowest  dally  traffic  vol- 
umes, thus  presenting  limited  exposure  in 
predominantly  low-speed  areas:  and 

"Whereas,  the  described  maintenance  ve- 
hicles are  In  the  lower  range  of  gross 
weights  in  excess  of  26,000  pounds,  have  a 
satisfactory  safety  record,  and  are  not  in- 
volved in  hauling  for  commerce.  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Centennial  Idaho 
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Legislature,  the  Rouse  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  we 
petition  the  United  SUtes  Congress  to 
exempt  local-entity  highway  maintenance 
vehicle  drivers  from  the  requirements  of  the 
Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1986:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  aerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  she  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
SUtes  Congress,  and  the  congressional  dele- 
gation representing  the  sUte  of  Idaho  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM-83.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Territory  of  Guam:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

"RBSOLunow  No.  158 

"Whereas,  many  nations  previously  with- 
out nuclear  weapons  are  now  Joining  the 
"Nuclear  Club"  by  developing  the  capacity 
to  produce  nuclear  weapons.  Including  many 
nations  with  extremely  volatile  and  anti- 
western  governments;  and 

"Whereas,  as  the  numl)er  of  nations  with 
nuclear  capabilities  grows.  It  Is  less  and  less 
likely  that  International  safeguards  and 
limits  on  these  dangerous  weapons  will  be 
approved  by  all  the  nations  that  possess 
them,  and  as  nations  already  In  the  Nuclear 
Club  are  producing  newer,  more  accurate, 
and  more  destructive  nuclear  arms,  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  through  accident  or 
provocation  looms  ever  larger  over  all  the 
inhabltanU  of  Earth:  and 

"Whereas,  as  leader  of  the  free  world, 
guardian  of  the  Western  democracies,  and 
model  of  democracy  in  a  world  where  the 
majority  of  InhabltanU  are  denied  basic 
human  righU.  the  United  SUtes  should 
employ  its  technology,  as  far  as  resources 
permit,  to  hold  the  threat  of  nuclear  black- 
mail or  annihilation  at  bay.  and  therefore 
should  supplement  Its  present  strategic  de- 
terrence capabilities  by  developing  and  dis- 
playing strategic  defense  systems:  and 

"Whereas,  America's  policymakers  should 
Implement  a  strategy  of  defense,  rather 
than  a  strategy  of  offense  alone,  to  ensure 
that  problems  with  the  verification  of  exist- 
ing or  future  agreements  limiting  strategic 
offensive  weapons  do  not  Impinge  upon  the 
safety  or  freedom  of  Americans,  a  viable 
strategic  defense  system  Increasing  the 
chances  that  Americans,  and  Indeed  all  of 
humanity,  could  escape  the  specter  of  nucle- 
ar holocaust  and  conflagration,  and.  thus. 
American  leaders  should  emphasize  to 
Soviet  leaders  that  the  United  SUtes  has 
embraced  the  concept  of  defense  over  of- 
fense, and  regards  a  strategic  defense 
system  as  a  prerequisite  to  world  sUbillty  in 
the  nuclear  age:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Nineteenth  Ouam 
Legislature  does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Guam  endorse  the  concept  of  a 
viable  strategic  defense  system  that  would 
increase  our  chances  of  surviving  a  nuclear 
attack,  and  does  call  upon  Congress  to  fund 
the  research  and  development  of  such  a 
system  to  protect  the  United  SUtes  and 
reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  was:  and  be  it 
further 

"Retolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes;  to 


the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
RepresenUtlves;  to  Congressman  Ben  Blaz: 
and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-64.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"House  Jonrr  Memorial  No.  7 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  sUte  of 
Idaho  finds  and  declares  that  there  is  a 
need  for  additional  reservoir  storage  in  the 
upper  Snake  River  Basin  to  meet  existing 
and  future  water  needs  during  periods  of 
drought:  and 

"Whereas,  the  resolution  of  federal  re- 
served water  rights  In  the  Snake  River 
Basin  whether  through  a  negotiated  process 
or  through  litigation  will  involve  the  acqui- 
sition of  additional  storage  to  meet  existing 
water  uses;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Teton  Dam  and  Reservoir 
Project  authorized  by  Congress  In  1964  for 
Irrigation,  flood  control,  power,  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  remains  as  a  moral  if 
not  legal  obligation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  sUte  of  Idaho:  and 

"Whereas,  the  economic  feasibility  of  re- 
building the  Teton  Dam  and  Reservoir 
Project  should  be  based  on  the  planning  cri- 
teria Including  the  interest  rate  In  effect  at 
the  time  the  project  was  authorized  in  1964: 
and 

"Whereas,  some  of  the  project  facilities 
which  remain  after  the  tragic  loss  of  Teton 
Dam  In  June.  1976,  are  usable  and  will  con- 
tribute toward  the  economical  rebuilding  of 
the  project:  and 

"Whereas,  the  local  people  strongly  sup- 
port the  need  for  the  Teton  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir Project  and  request  that  it  t>e  rebuilt  at 
the  earliest  opportunity:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Centennial  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
and  the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  we 
do  hereby  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  act  Immediately  to  author- 
ize and  appropriate  funds  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  an  evaluation  of 
the  feasibility  of  reconstruction  of  the 
Teton  Dam  and  Reservoir  Project;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  be,  and  she  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
the  United  SUtes  Congress,  and  the  con- 
gressional delegation  representing  the  SUte 
of  Idaho  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

"House  Jourr  Memorial  No.  13 

"Whereas  the  sUte  of  Idaho  is  large  and 
diverse  in  area  and  generally  not  densely 
populated:  and 

"Whereas  the  problems  regarding  solid 
waste  facing  Idaho  and  other  IntermounUln 
western  states  are  much  different  than  the 
problems  regarding  solid  waste  facing 
highly  urbanized  sUtes;  and 

"Whereas  regulations  dlcUted  for  solid 
waste  management  practices  by  the  final 
adoption  of  40  CFR  Parts  257  and  258  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Facility  Criteria  referred  to 
as  Subtitle  D  regulations  will  severely 
Impact  our  sUte;  and 

"Whereas  Idaho  has  not  experienced 
major  problems  because  of  past  solid  waste 
management  practices:  and 

"Whereas  the  costs  of  Implementing  the 
final  adoption  of  Subtitle  D  regulations  wUI 


severely  impact  our  limited  population  by 
placing  substantial  financial  burden  on  our 
citizens; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Centennial  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
and  the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  we 
commend  the  EnvlronmenUl  Protection 
Agency  for  this  significant  step  in  providing 
a  solution  to  the  potential  pollution  prob- 
lems that  can  occur  with  landfills  and  that 
we  request  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  develop  Subtitle  D  regulations 
that  provide  for  consideration  of  site-specif- 
ic conditions  that  warrant  exemptions;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  support  the  efforts 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  by 
appropriating  the  funds  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  final  adoption  of  Subtitle  D;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Idaho  requests  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  consider  and  In- 
corporate recommendations,  that  will  be 
forthcoming  from  Idaho,  into  the  Subtitle 
D  regulations:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  be.  and  she  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copy  of  this  Memorial  to  the  honorable 
F>resldent  of  the  United  SUtes,  George 
Bush,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  and  the  congressional  delegation 
representing  the  SUte  of  Idaho  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  William  Reilly." 

POM-66.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  the 
city  of  Silver  Spring.  Maryland,  to  conduct 
public  hearings  on  operation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  of  1938  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-67.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Idaho:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"House  Joiitt  Memorial  No.  6 

"Whereas,  a  well  educated  citizenry  is  cru- 
cial to  a  self-governing  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes  Is  the  fundamental  document  of  the 
constitutional  system  of  government  under 
which  we  prosper;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  society  we  hold  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  the  govern- 
mental system  esUbllshed  pursuant  to  the 
Constitution.  In  high  esteem;  and 

"Whereas,  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  Con- 
stitution Is  appropriate  to  each  Individual 
citizen  and  will  serve  as  an  opportunity  to 
commit,  along  with  our  President  "...  to 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes";  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  a  national 
day  of  recognition  be  designated  for  the 
purpose  of  honoring  the  work  of  our  na- 
tion's founders  and  studying  the  concepts 
embodied  in  their  great  work,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes:  and 

"Whereas,  September  17.  1787.  is  the  date 
on  which  the  Constitution  was  approved  by 
all  twelve  sUte  delegations  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  signed  by  39  of  the 
42  delegates  present:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Centennial  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
and  the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  we 
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urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  steps  necessary  to  designate  September 
17  as  a  National  Constitutional  Commemo- 
rative Day.  National  activities  should  be  es- 
tablished and  state  and  local  Jurisdictions 
should  be  encouraged  to  establish  activities 
which  would  serve  to  enhance  the  level  of 
knowledge  about  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  appropriately  honor  the 
work  of  the  Constitutional  Convention;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be.  and  she  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward  a 
copy  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  George  Bush,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  and 
the  congressional  delegation  representing 
the  SUte  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

POM-«8.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
"House  Joimt  Memorial  No.  11 

"Whereas,  the  American  citizens,  in  the 
western  United  SUtes  as  well  as  the  eastern 
United  States,  are  equal  partners  in  the 
democratic  process;  and 

•Whereas,  with  the  advent  of  the  eastern- 
based  news  media's  early  evening  election 
projections,  voters  in  the  western  United 
States  have  been  taken  for  granted  In  presi- 
dential elections;  and 

"Whereas,  early  projections,  made  when 
polls  in  the  western  states  are  still  open, 
create  the  Impression  that  western  voters 
have  no  role  to  play  In  the  selection  of  our 
president;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  therefore  time  to  restore 
the  electorate  of  the  western  states  to  its 
rightful  place  in  the  political  process;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Retolved  by  the  members  of  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Centennial  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the 
Idaho  Legislature  does  petition  the  101st 
Congress  to  reconsider  legislation.  Intro- 
duced In  its  last  session,  to  mandate  that  all 
polls  in  the  continental  United  States  close 
at  the  same  time.  9:00  p.m.  Eastern  Stand- 
ard Time,  according  to  the  following  sched- 
ule: 9:00  p.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time,  8:00 
p.m.  Central  Standard  Time,  7:00  p.m. 
Mountain  Standard  Time  and  7:00  p.m.  in 
the  Pacific  Time  Zone,  according  to  Day- 
light Saving  Time;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
closing  time  schedule,  that  Daylight  Saving 
Time  would  be  extended  for  two  weeks  In 
the  Pacific  time  zone  in  presidential  election 
years;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  Of  Representatives  be,  and  she  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward  a 
copy  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congress,  and  the  con- 
gressional delegation  representing  the  State 
of  Idaho  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

POM-69.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
"Joint  Resoldtion 

"Whereas,  many  Maine  Atomic  Veterans 
have  died  of  cancer,  luekemla  and  other  ra- 
diation-induced illnesses;  and 

•Whereas,  Public  Law  100-321  provides 
compensation  to  Atomic  Veterans  for  cer- 


tain Illnesses  but  Invokes  a  latency  period  of 
40  years  for  certain  cancers  and  30  years  for 
certain  leukemias;  and 

"Whereas,  Atomic  Veterans  who  have 
either  been  diagnosed  as  having,  or  are  de- 
ceased as  a  result  of,  colon  cancer  or  cancer 
of  the  parotid  gland  are  denied  benefits  by 
Public  Law  100-321;  and 

"Whereas,  colon  cancer  and  cancer  of  the 
parotid  gland  are  internationally  recognized 
as  being  caused  by  radiation  exposure;  and 

"Whereas,  no  concrete  scientific  evidence 
of  the  type  that  would  be  supported  by  ap- 
plication of  the  Reasonable  Man  Doctrine 
exists  to  substantiate  latency  periods;  now, 
therefore  be  it 

•Resolved:  That  We.  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  recommend  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  grant  presump- 
tive compensation  to  Atomic  Veterans  for 
cancer  of  the  colon  and  the  parotid  gland 
and  to  delete  latency  period  requirements 
for  radiation  compensation  from  the  law; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved;  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  Memorial  be  immediately  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Honorable 
George  H.W.  Bush.  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  this 
State  and  to  the  Governors  of  the  50  United 
States." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

William  G.  Rosenberg,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Reginald  Bartholomew,  of  Virginia,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Coordinating  Securi- 
ty Assistance  Programs; 

Paul  D.  Coverdell,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps; 

Michael  Hayden  Armacost.  of  Maryland,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Japan. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. ) 

Nominee:  Michael  H.  Armacost. 

Post:  Japan. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  Roberta  B.,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  Scott,  Timothy, 
and  Christopher,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  George  H.  and  Verda  H. 
Armacost  (mother  deceased).  No  good 
record,  but  estimated  $2,500  for  four  years 
to  various  GOP  candidates. 


5.  Grandparents  names,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  Samuel  H. 
and  Mary  Jane  Armacost  (brother): 

$4,000.00,  1984,  Bank  of  America  PAC. 

$1,000.00.  1985,  Bob  Dole. 

$1,000.00.  1985.  Lincoln  Club. 

$3,000.00,  1986,  PAC. 

$1,500.00,  1986,  Ed  Zschau,  U.S.  Senate. 

$1,000.00.  1987.  Pete  Wilson.  U.S.  Senate. 

$500.00.  1988.  Tom  Campbell.  U.S.  House. 

Peter  and  Sue  Armacost  (brother): 
$1,000.00  In  contributions  to  various  GOP 
candidates  In  Florida  over  past  four  years. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names.  Mary  and 
Jack  Hulst,  none. 

James  Roderick  LiUey,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee:  James  Roderick  Lilley. 

Post:  Beijing,  F.R.C. 

Nominated:  February  1, 1989. 

Contributions,  amount,  date  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse.  Sally  Booth  Lilly: 
$125,  1986,  GOP  Victory  Fund. 

$120,  1986,  Republican  Presidential  Task 
Force. 

$30. 1986.  Republican  Party. 

$195,  1987,  Republican  Presidential  Task 
Force. 

$250, 1987,  George  Bush  for  President. 

$90, 1988,  George  Bush  for  President. 

$60.  1988.  Republican  Presidential  Task 
Force. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names.  3  sons, 
Douglas  Taylor  Lilley.  Michael  Bush  Lilley, 
Jeffrey  Beall  Lilley.  no  known  contribu- 
tions. 

4.  Parents  names.  Frank  Walder  Lilley.  de- 
ceased 1961.  Inez  Bush  Lilley.  deceased 
1983. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  Frank  Walder 
Lilley,  deceased  1939,  Rose  O'Gorman 
Lilley,  deceased  1943. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  John 
Malcom  Lilley  and  Ellen  Lilley,  no  known 
contributions. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  Elinore 
Lilley  Washburn,  and  William  Washburn, 
no  known  contributions. 

Terence  A.  Todman,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  CHass  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Argenti- 
na. 

(Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination.) 

Nominee:  Terence  A.  Todman. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Argentina. 

Contributions,  amount,  date  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  Doris  W.  Todman,  none. 

3.  ChUdren  and  spouses  names,  Terence 
Jr.,  Patricia  and  Ellke  Rhymer,  Kathryn 
and  David  Browne,  Michael  and  Lynn 
Todman,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  Rachel  Callwood,  Al- 
phonse  Todman,  (deceased  1945)  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  deceased  1915  and 
1918. 
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6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names.  Robert 
and  Emelda  Frazer,  Bristol  (deceased)  and 
Edith  Prazer.  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  OUdys  and 
Elisha  Jackson,  none. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Elaine  L.  Chao.  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon; 

WendeU  Lewis  Willkie.  II,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce; 

Rear  Adm.  Howard  B.  Thorsen.  USCO  as 
Commander.  Atlantic  Area.  United  States 
Coast  Guard  with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  servinr. 

The  following  officers  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral: 

Joseph  E.  Vortwch 

George  D.  Passmore,  Jr. 

Ernest  B.  Acklln,  Jr. 

The  following  officers  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half): 

John  N.  Paigle 

Peter  A.  Bunch 

David  P.  CiancagUni 

WUUam  J.  Edter 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  I  report  favorably 
three  nomination  lists  in  the  Coast 
Guard  which  were  printed  in  full  in 
the  Congressional  Records  of  Janu- 
ary 3.  February  8  and  22,  1989,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  reprinting  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  that  these  nominations  lie 
at  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  request  to 
api>ear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  LEVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services: 

Donald  J.  Atwood.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  request  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 
Mr.  NUNN.  Vir.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  attached  listing 
of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (•)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (••)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  and  to  save  the  exi>eiue  of 
printing  again. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  January  3,  February  21, 
March  1,  March  6,  March  7.  March  9. 


and  March  17,  1989  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings). 

•In  the  Air  Porce  there  are  51  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  (list 
begins  with  George  K.  Anderson)  (Refer- 
ence No.  73) 

•In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  12  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  (list 
begins  with  Wayne  T.  Adams)  (Reference 
No.  83) 

•In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  there  are 
two  promotions  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general  (list  begins  with  John  Thomas 
Coyne)  (Reference  No.  84) 

•In  the  Navy  there  are  22  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (list  begins  with 
Ralph  Whltaker  West.  Jr.)  (Reference  No. 
90) 

•In  the  Navy  Reserve  there  are  7  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (list 
begins  with  Stephen  Gordon  Yusem)  (Ref- 
erence No.  94) 

••in  the  Army  there  are  94  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins  with  Mi- 
chael D.  Benner)  (Reference  No.  114) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  1.209  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list 
begins  with  Ralph  P.  Aaron)  (Reference  No. 
115) 

•In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  8  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half)  (list  begins  with  Thomas  Christopher 
Irwin)  (Reference  No.  160) 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  605  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Joseph  E.  Abodeely)  (Ref- 
erence No.  165) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  342  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with  Ran- 
dall Otto  Abshler)  (Reference  No.  166) 

•Col.  Robert  E.  Brady,  USA,  to  be  briga- 
dier general  (Reference  No.  172) 

•Vice  Adm.  Robert  P.  Dunn,  USN.  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  (Reference  No.  173) 

•Vice  Adm.  Edward  H.  Martin,  USN,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  (Reference  No.  174) 

•Vice  Adm.  Stanley  R.  Arthur,  USN.  to  be 
reassigned  in  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  (Ref- 
erence No.  175) 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  80  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Howard  M.  Bowe)  (Refer- 
ence No.  186) 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  79  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Naman  X.  Barnes)  (Refer- 
ence No.  187) 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  79  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Charles  W.  Ackerman) 
(Reference  No.  188) 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  3.045 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Merrltt  J.  Aldrich) 
(Reference  No.  189) 

•Rear  Admiral  (Selectee)  John  K.  Ready. 
USN.  to  be  vice  admiral  (Reference  No.  192) 

••In  the  Air  Porce  there  are  7  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with  Linda 
L.  Boyle)  (Reference  No.  198) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  190  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Jose  Agulrre)  (Reference 
No.  202) 

••In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  462  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins 
with  Bruce  Charles  Adams)  (Reference  No. 
204) 

••In  the  Air  Porce  there  are  19  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (Ust 
begins  with  Elmer  D.  Ballard)  (Reference 
No.  311) 


•Lt.  Gen.  John  L.  Ballantyne  III,  USA  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  213) 

••In  the  Air  Porce  there  are  5  promotions 
and  appointments  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with  Darrell 
L.  Cook)  (Reference  No.  219) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  2,402  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with 
George  W.  Abbott)  (Reference  No.  220) 

•MaJ.  Gen.  George  L.  Butler,  USAP,  to  be 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  244) 

•Brig.  Gen.  PhUlp  G.  KUley.  ANG.  to  be 
major  general  (Reference  No.  245) 

•Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Vlccellio.  Jr..  USAP,  to 
be  lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  246) 

•Col.  Donald  W.  Sheppard,  ANG.  to  be 
brigadier  general  (Reference  No.  247) 

•Lt.  Gen.  Edward  Honor,  U.SA,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  248) 

•Vice  Adm.  Jonathan  T.  Howe,  USN,  to  be 
admiral  (Reference  No.  249) 

•Vice  Adm.  John  A.  Baldwin,  USN.  to  be 
reassigned  In  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  (Ref- 
erence No.  250) 

•Maj.  Gen.  James  S.  Cassity.  Jr..  USAP,  to 
be  Ueutenant  general  (Reference  No.  264) 

Total:  8.733. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Porestry: 

Jack  CalUhan  Pamell.  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

Richard  Thomas  Crowder,  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  request  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Lautenberg,    Mr.    Brxaux,    Mr. 
Baocus,  Mr.  Chatek,  Mr.  Buroick, 
Mr.  MncHELL,  Mr.   Moynihan,  Mr. 
Warkkr.  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Jbtporos 
and  Mr.  Licbkrman): 
S.  816.  A  bill  to  control  the  release  of  toxic 
air  pollutants  to  reduce  the  threat  of  cata- 
strophic chemical  accidents  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
iNOtnrx,  Mr.  McCaim,  and  Mr.  Btnt- 

DICKi: 

S.  817.  A  biU  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Rural  Health  Policy 
and  to  establish  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Rural  Health,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Domknicd: 

S.  818.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  on 
methods  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico  for  his 
significant  contribution  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  wilderness  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 
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By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dak- 
roRTH,  Mr.  Kasteh  and  Mr.  Adams  >: 
8.  819.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment of  motor  carrier  safety  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  820.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1503  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  protect- 
ing officers  and  jurors  from  threats  or  force, 
to   extend   protections   against   threats   to 
jurors  after  they  have  been  discharged  of 
their  duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.    HELMS   (for   himself,    Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Thurmomd. 
and  Mr.  Coats): 
S.  821.  A  biU  to  abolish  the  Commission 
on  Executive.  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sala- 
ries, establish  a  procedure  for  adjusting  pay 
rates  of  certain  Federal  officers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  822.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importation 
into  the  United  SUtes  of  certain  articles 
originating  In  Burma;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By    Mr.    LEVIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dixon.  Ms.  Mikulsi.  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi.  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  823.  A  bill  to  provide  OPIC  insurance, 
reinsurance,     and     financing     to     eligible 
projects  In  Poland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  824.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  initiative 
for  affordable  quality  child  care,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
n&ncc 

By  Mr.  FOWLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Nuwn): 

S.  825.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 

Army  to  release  a  reversionary  interest  In 

certain  land  In  <nay  County,  GA;  to  the 

Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 

TZ7Q|>lrc 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  River  Pub- 
lishers, Inc.  of  Wharton,  TX;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  827.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  a  multi-year 
economic  assistance  program  for  the  Philip- 
pines, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoREN.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Bingaman. 
Mr.   Johnston,   Mr.   McClure,   and 
Mr.  Gramm): 
S.  828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  removal  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
through  enhanced  oil  recovery  techniques 
so  as  to  add  as  much  as  10  billion  barrels  to 
the  U.S.  reserve  base,  to  extend  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  stripper  oil  and  gas  wells,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  829.  A  bill  to  provide  the  President  with 
enhanced  rescission  authority  at  such  time 
as  the  debt  of  the  U.S.  Government  held  by 
the  public  exceeds  $2,378,000,000,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977  with  In- 
structions that  if  one  committee  reports, 
the  other  committee  has  30  days  of  continu- 
ous session  to  report  or  be  discharged. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Chapee, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 


S.  830.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  99-647, 
establishing  the  Blackstone  River  Valley 
Heritage  Corridor  Commission,  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  take  immediate  action  In 
furtherance  of  its  purposes  and  to  Increase 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.   831.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Eduarda  Lorenzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  832.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  funds  for  skill  train- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 

Public  Works.    

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.  833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cable  Act  re- 
garding   cable    communications,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Pressler.  and  Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.  834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  re- 
garding   cable    communications,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  f>eriod  commencing  February  18,  1990, 
and  ending  February  24,  1990.  as  "National 
Vlsting  Nurse  Associations  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
C^hapee,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Jeppords, 
Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.   MuRKOWSKi,   Mr.   McConnell, 
Mr.    Warner,    Mr.    Packwood.    Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.    Conrad,    Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr. 
ExoN,    Mr.    Ford,    Mr.    Gore,    Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.   Hollings.  Mr.   Kohl, 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rockepel- 
LER,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Shelby,  and 
Mr.  Simon): 
S.J  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  health  of  the  Nation's  children;  consid- 
ered and  passed. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell,  Mr.    RocKEPELLER.   Mr.    Lugar, 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  MUR- 
KOWSKi,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Heplin,  Mr. 
Durenberger,      Mr.      Riegle.      Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr. 
Bond,  Mr.  Sanpord.  Mr.  Burns,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
Jeppords,    Mr.    McClure.    and    Mr. 
Wallop): 
SJ.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  7  through  October  14,  1989,  as  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Outreach  to  the  Rural  Dis- 
abled"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


outstanding  service  to  the  U.S.  Senate;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Boschwitz,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 

Helms,  Mr.  C^hapee,  Mr.  Grassley, 

Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Heplin, 

Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Shelby, 

Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr.  Murkowski): 

S.   Res.    108.   Resolution   expressing  the 

sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  situation 

in  Lebanon:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Sanpord): 
S.  Con.  Res.  28.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Airborne  units  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  Con  Res.  29.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
the  closing  of  recreation  facilities  at  Corps 
of  ESiglneers  civil  works  projects;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MITC:HELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Byrd,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  Res.  107.  Resolution  commending  Eliza- 
beth (Beth)  Shotwell-Valeo  for  faithful  and 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Breaxtx,      Mr.      Baucus,     Mr. 
Chafee,     Mr.     Buhoick,     Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Jet- 
POROS,  and  Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.  816.  A  bill  to  control  the  release  of 
toxic   air   pollutants,   to   reduce   the 
threat  of  catastrophic  chemical  acci- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee     on     Environment     and 
Public  Works. 

TOXICS  RELEASE  PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  Join  today  with 
11  of  my  colleagues  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
to  introduce  legislation  to  control  the 
release  of  toxic  air  pollutants  and  to 
prevent  the  catastrophic  chemical  ac- 
cidents which  all  too  often  fill  the 
headlines  of  our  newspapers. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  bills  on  air 
pollution  which  the  committee  will  be 
introducing  over  the  next  few  weeks. 
It  reflects  the  input  of  almost  every 
member  of  the  committee  and  I  am 
particularly  grateful  for  participation 
of  Senator  Laxttenberg  and  Senator 
Breaux  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill. 
Over  the  course  of  2  years  working  on 
this  bill,  we  have  also  had  excellent 
technical  assistance  from  the  staff  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  from  knowledgeable  individuals 
from  industry  and  the  environmental 
community. 

Toxic  air  pollutants  are  generally 
cancer-causing  substances,  but  other 
health  and  environmental  problems 
may  also  be  caused  by  toxics.  There 
are  hundreds  of  air  toxics  of  concern. 
Some  examples  are  mercury,  arsenic, 
asbestos,  benzene,  radionuclides,  tri- 
chloroethylene,  a  solvent;  perchloreth- 
ylene,  dry  cleaning  fluid;  ethylene 
oxide,  hospital  sterilant;  toluene,  a 
constituent  of  gasoline;  ammonia;  eth- 
ylene and  propolyene,  building  blocks 
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in  plastics,  methyi  Isoncyanate.  the 
Bhopal  chemical  and  a  pesticide  feed- 
stock: and  dioxin.  a  product  of  com- 
bustion whenever  there  is  chlorine  in 
the  fuel. 

OSHA  regulates  500  toxics  in  the 
woi^place.  A  few  States  with  active 
programs  have  reg\ilated  a  total  of  708 
different  air  toxics.  Recently  major 
manufacturing  facilities  were  required 
to  report  their  air  toxics  emissions. 
The  total  for  the  firms  reporting  was 
2.7  billion  pounds  per  year.  That  Is  es- 
timated to  be  about  one-quarter  of  all 
emissions. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  EPA  is  to 
regiilate  these  toxics  by  setting  emis- 
sions standards  limiting  the  amount  of 
the  pollutant  that  can  emitted  by  any 
particular  source.  The  standard  is  to 
be  set  at  a  level  which  provides  an 
ample  margin  of  safety  to  protect 
public  health.  The  law  has  worked 
poorly.  In  18  years.  EPA  has  regulated 
only  some  sources  of  only  seven 
chemicals.  One  reason  the  law  has 
worked  poorly  is  the  standard  of  pro- 
tection required.  "An  ample  margin  of 
safety"  has  been  interpreted  by  many 
to  mean  zero  exposure  to  carcinogens, 
because  any  amount  of  exposure  may 
cause  a  cancer.  EPA  has  not  been  will- 
ing to  write  standards  that  tough  be- 
cause they  would  shut  down  major 
segments  of  American  industry.  The 
legislation  to  be  proposed  and  de- 
scribed here  will  entirely  restructure 
the  existing  law,  so  that  toxics  might 
be  adequately  regulated  by  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

The  toxics  problem  can  be  divided 
into  three  parts:  One.  everyday,  up- 
the-stack  emissions  from  major 
sources  like  chemical  plants,  oil  refin- 
eries and  computer  manufacturers: 
two,  everyday  emissions  from  small 
but  numerous  sources  like  dry  clean- 
ers, cars  and  trucks,  gasoline  stations, 
wood  stoves,  and  pesticide  applica- 
tions: and  three,  accidental  and  cata- 
strophic releases  of  extremely  hazard- 
ous substances  that  kill  or  injure  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  12  of  this 
year  EPA  issued  its  toxic  release  in- 
ventory compiled  from  reports  re- 
quired by  the  Emergency  Planning 
and  Community  Right-to-Know  Act  of 
1986.  The  EPA  data  indicated  that 
toxic  releases  to  the  air  from  major 
manufacturing  facilities  were  approxi- 
mately 2.7  billion  pounds  in  1987.  The 
largest  amounts  of  emissions  were  in 
Texas.  240  million  pounds:  Ohio,  173 
million  pounds:  Louisiana.  138  million 
pounds;  Tennessee.  135  million 
pounds:  and  Virginia.  132  million 
pounds. 

Chemicals  most  frequently  released 
Included  toluene,  ammonia,  acetone, 
methanol,  carbon  disulfide,  trichlor- 
oethane,  methyl  ethyl  ketone,  xylene, 
dlchloromethane.  and  chlorine.  Actual 
emissions  are  likely  to  be  two  to  five 
times  higher,  as  the  reporting  require- 


ment only  applied  to  a  fraction  of  the 
sources  which  are  known  to  emit  toxic 
pollutants. 

In  a  1985  study  examining  the  po- 
tential cancer-causing  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  sdr  toxics,  EPA  estimated  a  na- 
tional annual  cancer  incidence  of  ap- 
proximately 2,000  cases  as  the  result 
of  exposure  to  some  15  to  40  toxic  air 
pollutants.  This  would  mean  that 
140,000  of  the  Americans  now  alive— 
2,000  suinually  times  70-year  lifespan— 
might  be  expected  to  contract  cancer 
from  exposure  to  air  toxics.  Again, 
this  estimate  may  be  low  as  a  much 
larger  nimiber  of  air  pollutants  have 
been  identified  as  potentially  toxic. 

In  1987  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin, 
Southern  California  pollution  control 
agency,  released  a  study  on  ambient 
concentrations  of  approximately  20  air 
toxics  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Based 
on  that  data  and  extrapolating  to  the 
whole  Nation,  cancer  incidence  attrib- 
utable to  toxic  air  pollutants  was  pro- 
jected to  be  as  high  as  500,000  cases 
for  those  Americans  now  alive. 

Another  aspect  of  the  air  toxics 
problem  is  the  very  high  risk  of  health 
problems  experienced  by  individuals 
living  near  large  industrial  facilities  or 
in  highly  developed  urban  corridors. 
EPA  has  examined  cancer  risks  at 
more  than  2,600  industrial  facilities 
across  the  United  States  as  part  of  its 
effort  to  promulgate  air  toxics  regula- 
tions. At  more  than  one-quarter  of 
these  facilities,  toxic  emissions  pro- 
duced cancer  risks  greater  than  1-in- 
10,000— that  is  1  additional  cancer  for 
each  10,000  persons  exposed— for 
people  living  nearest  these  plants.  If 
these  sites  were  abandoned  waste 
dumps,  risks  of  that  magnitude  would 
qualify  them  for  cleanup  under  the 
Federal  Superfund  program. 

The  1987  South  Coast  Air  Basin 
study  found  cancer  risks  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  for  the  mix  of  air  pollut- 
ants from  industrial  sources,  highway 
fuels,  and  small  business  to  exceed  1  in 
1,000.  Based  on  the  actual  ambient 
concentrations  recorded  as  part  of  the 
study,  cancer  deaths  in  the  area  were 
projected  at  222  per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  cancer  and  other 
adverse  health  effects  caused  by  expo- 
sure to  air  toxics,  these  air  pollutants 
also  cause  widespread  environmental 
degradation.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  toxics  in  the 
Great  Lakes— up  to  80  percent  of  the 
toxics  in  Lake  Superior— are  deposited 
from  the  air  rather  than  from  surface 
runoff.  Lakes  all  across  the  northern 
tier  of  States  are  now  posted  with 
warnings  for  pregnant  women  and 
children  because  of  high  mercury 
levels  in  fish  attributable  to  mercury 
emissions  from  coal-fired  powerplants. 

Beyond  these  routinely  occurring 
emissions,  another  aspect  of  the  toxic 
problem  is  the  sudden  and  potentially 
catastrophic  chemical  accident.  In 
August    of    1988    EPA    prepared    an 


update  of  its  acute  hazardous  events 
data  base,  which  was  released  on  April 
8,  1989,  covering  11.048  events  in  the 
United  States  involving  the  accidental 
release  of  extremely  hazardous  sub- 
stances between  1982  and  1986.  These 
events  caused  309  deaths,  11,341  inju- 
ries, and  the  evacuation  of  464.677 
people  from  homes  and  jobs.  Evacu- 
ation information  was  only  reported 
for  about  one-half  of  the  recorded 
events,  so  the  actual  figure  may  be 
much  higher. 

As  part  of  its  work  on  the  accident 
data  base,  EPA  analyzed  29  events 
with  the  highest  potential  for  damage 
to  health  and  the  environment.  These 
events  were  compared  to  the  release  at 
Bhopal,  India  which  killed  3.000  and 
injured  over  200,000.  Considering  only 
the  toxicity  and  volume  of  the  chemi- 
cals released  in  the  29  United  States 
events.  17  of  these  events  had  the  po- 
tential for  more  damage  than  Bhopal 
and  all  29  had  a  potential  of  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  Bhopal  effects. 
That  few  were  killed  or  injured  in 
these  accidents— 650  people  were  in- 
jured in  1  event  and  5  killed  in  an- 
other—is due  principally  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  facilities  and  climate  and 
operating  conditions  at  the  time  of  the 
release. 

Section  112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
adopted  in  1970  requires  EPA  to  list 
each  hazardous  air  pollutant  which  is 
likely  to  cause  an  increase  in  death  or 
serious  illness.  Within  a  year  after  list- 
ing EPA  is  to  establish  emissions 
standards  which  would  apply  to 
sources  of  the  listed  pollutant  provid- 
ing an  ample  margin  of  safety  to  pro- 
tect public  health. 

In  the  18  years  of  administering  sec- 
tion 112,  EPA  has  listed  only  eight  pol- 
lutants: mercury,  beryllium,  asbestos, 
vinyl  chloride,  benzene,  radionuclides, 
inorganic  arsenic,  and  coke  oven  emis- 
sions. No  standard  has  been  promul- 
gated for  coke  oven  emissions  and  for 
many  of  the  other  pollutants  only  a 
few  of  the  source  categories  emitting 
the  substance  are  actually  regulated. 
There  is  only  one  standard  for  ben- 
zene, while  sources  in  several  catego- 
ries contribute  significant  emissions. 
Mercury  is  a  listed  substance,  but  mer- 
cury emissions  from  powerplant  boil- 
ers, exempt  from  standards,  are  con- 
tributing to  high  mercury  levels  in  the 
flesh  of  fish  taken  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region. 

While  EPA  has  listed  only  eight  sub- 
stances from  regulation,  a  handful  of 
States  with  active  air  toxics  programs 
developed  on  their  own  have  set  stand- 
ards for  708  substances.  In  1983  and 
upon  his  return  to  EPA,  William 
Ruckelshaus  committed  to  make  deci- 
sions within  1  year  on  approximately 
25  toxic  air  pollutants  that  had  been 
under  review  since  1977.  Subsequently 
EPA  decided  that  14  of  the  substances 
did   not   require   regulation,   that   10 
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may  be  listed  at  some  point  in  the 
future,  and  that  1,  coke  oven  emis- 
sions, was  to  be  listed. 

In  1985  EPA  announced  a  new  air 
toxics  strategy  shifting  the  focus  from 
the  regulation  of  hazardous  air  pollut- 
amts  under  section  112,  to  actions 
under  other  laws  and  by  the  States. 
The  1985  strategy  elevated  concern  for 
emissions  from  the  small,  area  sources 
like  automobiles,  dry  cleaners,  small 
combustion  units,  and  so  on.  One 
action  annovmced  in  the  strategy  has 
been  completed— a  new  source  per- 
formance standard  for  wood  stoves, 
but  few  of  the  other  elements  pro- 
poses have  been  Implemented. 

In  1987  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  reviewed  deci- 
sions made  by  EPA  with  respect  to 
vinyl  chloride  emissions.  As  with  ac- 
tions on  other  standards.  EPA  had 
considered  cost  in  a  decision  to  with- 
draw vinyl  chloride  standards  that  had 
been  proposed  during  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. The  court  found  that 
cost  cannot  be  considered  when  estab- 
lishing a  safe  level  of  exposure  to  toxic 
air  pollutants.  It  is  only  in  determin- 
ing the  margin  of  safety  that  EPA  is 
authorized  to  consider  cost  and  other 
factors.  Because  cost  had  been  consid- 
ered in  several  of  the  other  hazardous 
pollutant  standards  established  by  the 
Agency,  5  of  the  7  standards  that  had 
been  issued  will  be  reconsidered.  The 
first  proposed  revisions  for  benzene 
and  radionuclides  are  due  in  August 
1989. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  address 
each  of  the  air  toxics  problems  in 
turn:  major  sources;  area  sources;  and 
catastrophic  accidents. 

MAJOR  SOURCES 

The  bill  establishes  a  list  of  pollut- 
ants which  will  be  regulated  by  EPA. 
The  list  in  the  Clean  Air  bill  reported 
in  1987  included  224  substances.  The 
list  was  drawn  from  various  other  lists, 
but  at  a  minimum  each  of  the  pollut- 
ants was  already  regulated  by  a  State 
or  is  among  the  top  100  pollution 
threat*  as  identified  by  the  Agency  for 
Toxics  Substances  and  Disease  Regis- 
try. EPA  has  reviewed  the  list  we  re- 
ported in  the  last  Congress  and  has 
suggested  some  additions  and  dele- 
tions. After  further  consultation  with 
the  Agency,  we  may  modify  our  list  as 
EPA  has  suggested.  The  EPA  list  con- 
tains 186  substances. 

Any  facility  which  emits  more  than 
10  tons  of  any  one  of  these  listed  pol- 
lutants or  25  tons  of  any  combination 
is  considered  a  major  source  and  will 
be  subject  to  regiilation  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

EPA  will  organize  major  source  into 
categories  and  subcategories  like 
chemical  plants,  steel  mills,  oil  refiner- 
ies, cotton  gins,  glass  manufacturing 
plants,  uranium  mines,  boilers,  indus- 
trial dry  cleaning,  automobile  manu- 
facturing, and  so  on.  There  will  likely 


be  about  90  to  150  categories  and  sub- 
categories of  this  type. 

EPA  will  be  required  to  promulgate 
emission  standards  for  each  category 
or  subcategory  on  a  phased  schedule 
provided  in  the  bill  which  mandates 
the  promulgation  of  standards  for  all 
sources  by  10  years  from  enactment. 
These  initial  standards  will  not  be 
based  on  the  potential  health  effects 
of  each  pollutant  as  provided  in  exist- 
ing law.  They  will  instead  reflect  the 
level  of  control  that  can  be  achieved 
by  installing  best  available  control 
technology.  Determining  what  csm  be 
accomplished  by  available  technology 
is  much  easier  than  determining  the 
safe  level  of  exposure  to  a  carcinogen. 
Sources  will  have  3  years  to  comply 
with  standards,  once  they  come  into 
force. 

Major  sources  are  allowed  an  option 
to  control  their  emissions  voluntarily. 
Any  source  achieving  a  90  percent  re- 
duction in  its  emissions  of  hazardous 
air  pollutants  before  December  31. 
1992,  would  be  exempt  from  the  BACT 
standards.  This  provision  trades  early 
reductions  for  the  opportunity  to 
avoid  the  complexity  of  long-term 
standards. 

It  may  be  that  the  technology  stand- 
ards will  not  eliminate  all  the  health 
and  environmental  effects  that  are  of 
concern.  In  cases  where  they  don't, 
EPA  will  have  authority  to  tighten  up 
the  standards  to  eliminate  significant 
residual  risks.  For  caircinogens,  no 
source  will  be  allowed  to  expose  people 
living  nearest  the  source  to  a  risk 
greater  than  1  in  10,000,  (1  additional 
cancer  for  each  10,000  persons  ex- 
posed). And  if  it  is  possible,  the  tech- 
nology is  available,  sources  will  have 
to  reduce  emissions  to  a  level  present- 
ing no  more  than  a  1-  in  1-million  risk, 
a  traditional  safety  threshold.  Sources 
not  able  to  meet  the  1  in  10,000  stand- 
ard will  have  to  shutdown.  Sources  not 
able  to  meet  the  1  in  1-million  stand- 
ard will  be  given  more  time. 

Each  source  subject  to  these  stand- 
ards will  be  required  to  apply  for  a 
permit.  The  permit  and  enforcement 
aspects  of  the  program  will  be  man- 
aged by  the  States. 

/WEA  SOURCES   ' 

Again  area  sources  are  the  small,  but 
possibly  numerous  sources,  of  toxic 
pollutants.  Although  the  risks  from 
each  source  are  small,  EPA  believes 
that  in  the  aggregate  they  may  cause 
as  much  as  75  percent  of  the  cancers 
in  some  urban  areas. 

This  part  of  the  bill  works  off  the 
same  list  of  224  substances.  The  Ad- 
ministrator can  also  list  an  area  source 
category  just  as  he  would  a  major 
source  category  and  require  installa- 
tion of  best  available  control  tectmolo- 
gy. 

But  for  some  sources  this  standard 
may  be  too  costly,  in  which  case  the 
Administrator  would  likely  not  list  the 
source  category  and  no  control  would 


result.  So  the  bill  establishes  an  alter- 
native area  source  control  program 
that  asks  the  Administrator  to  prepare 
a  national  urban  air  toxics  strategy  to 
reduce  the  risks  from  area  sources.  As 
part  of  this  strategy,  major  metropoli- 
tan areas  would  be  required  to  moni- 
tor for  a  broad  range  of  pollutants. 
And  the  Administrator  would  be  au- 
thorized to  promulgate  standards  that 
would  apply  to  small  sources,  national- 
ly. 

EPA  would  report  on  the  reductions 
achieved  at  8-  and  10-year  intervals. 

ACCIDENT  PRTVENTION 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the 
bill  is  to  prevent  chemical  accidents 
like  that  which  occurred  at  Bhopal 
and  require  preparation  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  those  accidents  that  do 
occur. 

Each  owner  or  operator  of  a  facility 
handling  an  extremely  hazardous  sub- 
stance would  have  a  general  duty  to 
operate  a  safe  facility  meaning  that 
EPA,  on  inspection,  could  require 
modifications  in  equipment  or  oper- 
ational processes,  that  are  unsafe. 

The  Administrator  is  to  establish  a 
second  list  of  pollutants— those  ex- 
tremely hazardous  substances  that 
when  released  in  a  sudden  event  can 
cause  death  or  serious  injury.  This  list 
is  to  include  not  less  than  50  sub- 
stances which  have  the  greatest  poten- 
tial to  cause  death,  injury,  or  evacu- 
ation in  the  event  of  an  accidental  re- 
lease. 

Facilities  which  handle  large 
amounts  of  these  extremely  hazardous 
substances  would  be  required  to  pre- 
pare hazard  assessments— an  engineer- 
ing analysis  to  determine  what  kinds 
of  accidents  might  occur  and  how  the 
surrounding  community  would  be  af- 
fected, if  an  accident  did  occur. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Chemical 
Safety  Board,  like  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  to  investigate 
chemical  accidents  to  determine  their 
causes.  The  Board  would  have  five 
members,  a  chairman  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  two  members  appointed  by 
EPA,  one  by  OSHA  and  one  by  DOT. 

The  Safety  Board  may  make  recom- 
mendations to  EPA  on  regulations 
that  would  prevent  or  mitigate  acci- 
dents and  EPA  has  authority  to  issue 
such  regulations.  The  President  would 
conduct  a  review  of  the  accident  pre- 
vention authorities  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  816 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SccnoN  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  u  the 
"Toxics  Release  Prevention  Act  of  1989". 

Sac.  3.  Section  112  of  the  aean  Air  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"HAZABOOUS  AIK  POLLUTAITTS 

"Sk.  112.  (a)  DsriHiTiOKS— 

"(1)  The  term  major  source"  means  any 
■tatlonary  source  (including  all  emission 
points  and  units  of  such  source  located 
within  a  contl^ous  area  and  under  common 
control)  of  air  pollutants  that  emits  consid- 
ering Installed  and  operating  controls,  in 
the  aggregate,  ten  metric  tons  per  year  or 
more  of  any  hazardous  air  pollutant  or 
twenty-five  metric  tons  per  year  or  more  of 
any  combination  of  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants. The  Administrator  may  establish  a 
leaser  quantity,  or  in  the  case  of  radionu- 
clides different  criteria,  for  a  major  source 
than  that  specified  in  the  previous  sentence, 
on  the  basis  of  the  potency  of  the  air  pollut- 
ant, other  characteristics  of  the  air  pollut- 
ant, or  other  relevant  factors. 

"(2)  The  term  area  source'  means  any  sta- 
tionary or  mobile  source  of  hazardous  air 
pollutants  that  is  not  a  major  source. 

•(3)  The  term  stationary  source'  means 
any  facility  or  installation  or  unit  of  such 
facility  or  installation  which  emits  or  may 
emit  any  hazardous  air  pollutant. 

"(4)  The  term  'new  source'  means  a  source 
the  construction  of  which  is  commenced 
after  the  Administrator  first  proposes  regu- 
lations under  this  section  establishing  emis- 
sions standards  applicable  to  such  source. 

"(5)  The  term  hazardous  air  pollutant' 
means  any  air  poUutant  listed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b). 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'adverse  environmental  effects'  means  any 
threat  of  significant  adverse  effects,  which 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  to  wildlife, 
aquatic  life  or  other  natural  resources  in- 
cluding disruption  of  local  ecosystems,  im- 
pacts on  populations  of  endangered  or 
threatened  species,  significant  degradation 
of  environmental  quality  over  broad  areas, 
or  other  comparable  effects. 

"(7)  The  terms  "owner  or  operator'  and 
'existing  source'  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  such  terms  have  under  section  111(a). 

"(b)  List  of  Pollutants.— 

"(1)  Not  later  than  three  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Toxics  Release 
Prevention  Act  of  1989.  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  a  list  of  air  pollutants  to  which 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
and  which  shall  include  each  of  the  air  pol- 
lutants on  the  list  of  the  air  pollutants  con- 
tained in  Committee  Print  101-XX  pub- 
lished by  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  United  States  and 
entitled  "Air  Pollutants  Subject  to  Section 
112  of  the  CHean  Air  Act." 

"(2)  "The  Administrator  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  less  often  than  every  five 
years,  review  and  revise  the  list  established 
by  paragraph  (1)  adding  pollutants  which 
present,  or  may  present,  a  threat  of  adverse 
human  health  effects  (including,  but  not 
limited  to.  substances  which  esc  luiown  to 
be.  or  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be. 
carcinogenic,  mutagenic,  teratogenic,  neuro- 
toxic, which  cause  reproductive  dysfunction, 
or  which  are  acutely  or  chronically  toxic 
but  not  including  effects  for  which  a  pollut- 
ant has  been  listed  pursuant  to  section  108 
of  this  Act)  or  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects whether  through  ambient  concentra- 
tions, bloaccimiulation.  deposition,  or  other- 
wise, but  not  including  releases  subject  to 
regulation  under  section  129  as  a  result  of 
emissions  to  the  air.  No  substance,  practice, 
process  or  activity  regulated  under  part  B  of 


this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  regulation  under 
this  section  solely  due  to  its  adverse  effects 
on  the  environment. 

"'(3KA)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  modify  the  list  established  by 
paragraph  (1)  by  adding  or  deleting  a  sub- 
stance. Within  twelve  months  after  receipt 
of  a  petition  the  Administrator  shall  either 
grant  the  petition  or  publish  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  not  granting  the  petition. 
The  Administrator  may  not  deny  a  [>etition 
on  the  basis  of  inadequate  resources  or  time 
for  review. 

"'(B)  The  Administrator  shall  add  a  sub- 
stance to  the  Ust  upon  a  showing  by  the  pe- 
titioner or  on  the  Administrator's  own  de- 
termination that  the  substance  is  an  air  pol- 
lutant and  that  emissions  or  ambient  con- 
centrations of  the  substance  are  luiown  to 
cause  or  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
cause  adverse  effects  to  human  health  or 
adverse  environmental  effects,  or  that  the 
substance  is  an  air  pollutant  that  qualifies 
for  addition  to  the  list  established  under 
section  313  of  the  Elmergency  Planning  and 
Community  Rlght-to-Know  Act  of  1986. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  remove  a 
substance  from  the  list  upon  a  showing  by 
the  petitioner  or  on  the  Administrator's 
own  determination  that  there  is  adequate 
data  on  the  health  and  environmental  ef- 
fects of  the  substance  to  determine  that 
emissions  or  ambient  concentrations  of  the 
substance  may  not  reasonably  be  anticipat- 
ed to  cause  any  adverse  effects  to  the 
human  health  or  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects, or  that  the  substance  qualifies  for  de- 
letion from  the  list  established  under  sec- 
tion 313  of  the  Emergency  Planning  and 
Community  Rlght-to-Know  Act  of  1986. 
Action  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
section  313(d)(3)  of  such  Act  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  shall 
constitute  a  deletion  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"(4)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
information  on  the  health  or  envlroiunental 
effects  of  a  substance  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  a  determination  required  by  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  may  use  the  au- 
thorities of  section  104(1)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation and  Liability  Act  and  other  informa- 
tion-gathering authorities  under  such  Act 
and  other  laws  administered  by  the  Agency 
to  acquire  such  information. 

"(S)  The  Administrator  may  establish  test 
measures  and  other  analytic  procedures  for 
monitoring  and  measuring  emissions  and 
ambient  concentrations  of  hazardous  air 
pollutants. 

"'(c)  List  of  Source  Categories.— 

"'(1)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Toxics  Release 
Prevention  Act  of  1989  and  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  (and  from  time  to 
time  revise)  a  list  including  all  categories 
and  subcategories  of  major  sources  of  haz- 
ardous air  pollutants  which  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  consistent  with  the 
list  of  source  categories  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  111  and  pari  C  of  this  Act. 

"'(2)  The  Administrator  shall  list  under 
this  subsection  and  designate  for  regulation 
under  subsection  (d)  each  category  or  sub- 
category of  area  sources  which  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  presents  a  threat  of  adverse  ef- 
fects to  human  health  or  the  environment 
(by  such  sources  individually  or  In  the  ag- 
gregate) warranting  regulation  under  this 
section. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  those  categories  and 
subcategories  of  sources  designated  for  reg- 


ulation pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2), 
the  Administrator  may  at  any  time  desig- 
nate additional  categories  and  subcategories 
of  sources  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  ac- 
cording to  the  same  criteria  for  designation 
applicable  under  such  paragraphs  and  at 
the  time  of  designation  shall  establish  a 
date  for  the  promulgation  of  emissions 
standards  under  subsection  (d). 

"(4)  At  the  time  of  setting  a  standard  for 
soiy  category  or  subcategory  of  sources  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (d),  (f),  or  (g),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  also  establish  a  minimum 
emissions  rate  for  each  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ant emitted  by  sources  in  the  category  or 
subcategory  reflecting  the  criteria  for  list- 
ing a  hazardous  air  pollutant  established  by 
subsection  (b)(2).  All  sources  in  the  category 
or  subcategory  emitting  more  than  the  min- 
imum emissions  rate  for  any  hazardous  air 
pollutant  shall  be  subject  to  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  subsection  (d).  (f )  or  (g).  In 
no  event  shall  the  minimum  emissions  rate 
be  greater  than  ten  metric  tons  per  year  for 
any  one  hazardous  air  pollutant  or  twenty- 
five  metric  tons  per  year  for  any  combina- 
tion of  such  pollutants. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (4),  the  Administrator  may  estab- 
lish a  minimum  emissions  rate  of  more  than 
ten  metric  tons  for  a  category  or  subcatego- 
ry and  a  pollutant  for  which  a  health  ef- 
fects threshold  can  be  established,  provided 
that,  the  minimum  emissions  rate  assures, 
with  an  ample  margin  of  safety,  such 
threshold  will  not  be  exceeded  within  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  sources  in  the  category  and 
that  no  adverse  environmental  effects  will 
occur  as  the  result  of  emissions  from  the 
sources  individually  or  in  combination  with 
emissions  from  other  similar  sources. 

'"(d)  Emissions  Standards.— 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
emissions  standards  for  every  category  or 
subcategory  of  sources  of  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutants designated  for  regulation  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c). 

"(2)  Emissions  standards  promulgated 
under  this  subsection  and  applicable  to  new 
or  existing  sources  of  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants shall  require  the  maximum  degree  of 
reduction  In  emissions  of  each  air  pollutant 
subject  to  this  section  (including  a  prohibi- 
tion on  such  emissions,  where  achievable) 
that  the  Administrator,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  cost  of  achieving  such  emissions 
reduction,  and  any  non-air  quality  health 
and  environmental  Impacts  and  energy  re- 
quirements, determines  Is  achievable  for 
new  or  existing  sources  In  the  category  or 
subcategory  to  which  such  emissions  stand- 
ard applies,  through  application  of  meas- 
ures, processes,  methods,  systems  or  tech- 
niques including,  but  not  limited  to,  meas- 
ures which— 

"(A)  reduce  the  volume  of  such  pollutants 
through  process  changes,  substitution  of 
materials  or  other  modifications, 

"(B)  enclose  systems  or  processes  to  elimi- 
nate emissions, 

"(C)  collect,  capture  or  treat  such  pollut- 
ants when  released  from  a  process,  stack, 
storage  or  fugitive  emissions  point. 

'"(D)  are  design,  equipment,  work  practice, 
or  operational  standards,  or 

""(E)  are  a  combination  of  the  above. 

"(3)  "The  degree  of  reduction  in  emissions 
that  is  deemed  achievable  for  new  sources  in 
a  category  or  subcategory  shall  not  be  less 
stringent  than  the  most  stringent  emissions 
level  that  is  achieved  in  practice  by  a  source 
in  the  same  category  or  subcategory,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator,  and  may  be 
more  stringent   where   feasible.   Emissions 
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standards  imder  this  subsection  for  existing 
sources  in  a  category  or  subcategory  may  be 
less  stringent  than  standards  for  new 
sources  in  a  similar  category  or  subcategory, 
if  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
level  of  control  applicable  to  new  sources  is 
generally  technically  or  economically  infea- 
sible  for  existing  sources  in  the  category  or 
subcategory  and,  considering,  sequentially, 
the  level  of  control  achieved  by  existing 
sources  in  the  category  or  subcategory  be- 
ginning with  the  most  stringent  such  level, 
establishes  an  emissions  limitation  which  is 
generally  feasible  and  assures  the  maximum 
total  reduction  in  emissions  from  all  sources 
in  the  category  or  subcategory.  The  Con- 
gress finds  that  a  reduction  of  90  per 
centum  from  uncontrolled  levels  is  an  ap- 
propriate benchmarli  for  emissions  stand- 
ards applicable  to  existing  sources  under 
this  subsection. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  pollutants  for  which 
a  health  threshold  can  be  established,  the 
Administrator  may  consider  such  threshold 
level,  with  an  ample  margin  of  safety,  when 
establishing  emissions  standards  under  this 
subsection. 

•'(5)  With  respect  only  to  categories  and 
subcategories  of  area  sources  listed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)(2),  the  Administrator  is 
authorized,  in  addition  to  the  authorities 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  and  subsections 
(f)  and  (g),  to  promulgate  standards  or  re- 
quirements applicable  to  sources  in  such 
categories  or  subcategories  which  provide 
for  the  use  of  cost  effective  and  generally 
available  control  technologies  or  manage- 
ment practices  by  such  sources  to  reduce 
emissions  of  hazardous  air  pollutants. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  review,  and 
revise  as  necessary  (taking  into  account  de- 
velopments in  practices,  processes  and  con- 
trol technologies),  emissions  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section  no  less  often 
than  every  seven  years. 

"(7)  No  emissions  standard  or  other  re- 
quirement promulgated  under  this  section 
shall  be  interpreted,  construed  or  applied  to 
diminish  or  replace  the  requirements  of  a 
more  stringent  emission  limitation  or  other 
applicable  requirement  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  111,  part  C,  section  172(b)  (3) 
or  (6),  or  other  authority  of  this  Act  or  a 
standard  issued  under  State  authority. 

"(8)  Emissions  standards  promulgated 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  effective 
upon  promulgation. 
"(e)  Schedule  for  Standards  and  Review.— 
"(1)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  establishing  emissions  standards 
for  categories  and  subcategories  of  sources 
designated  for  regulation  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  as  expeditiously  as  practicable, 
assuring  that — 

"(A)  emissions  standards  for  categories  or 
subcategories  of  sources  of  acrylonitrile, 
benzene,  butadiene,  cadmium,  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, chloroform,  ethylene  dlchloride, 
ethylene  oxide,  methylene  chloride,  perch- 
loroethylene,  trichloroethylene  and  colse 
over  emissions  are  promulgated  not  later 
than  twenty-four  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection: 

"(B)  emissions  standards  for  25  per 
centum  of  the  categories  and  subcategories 
designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1)  and 
(c)(2)  shall  be  promulgated  not  later  than 
three  years  after  such  date; 

"(C)  emissions  standards  for  50  per 
centum  of  the  categories  or  subcategories 
designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (cXl)  and 
(2)  shall  be  promulgated  not  later  than  five 
years  after  such  date;  and 

"(D)  emissions  standards  for  all  categories 
and  subcategories  designated  for  regulation 


pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1)  and  (2)  shall 
be  promulgated  not  later  than  ten  years 
after  such  date. 

"(2)  In  determining  priorities  for  schedul- 
ing the  promulgation  of  standards  pursuant 
to  subparagraphs  (1)(B),  (C)  and  (D),  the 
Administrator  shall  consider— 

"(A)  the  known  or  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fects of  such  pollutants  on  human  health 
and  the  environment; 

"(B)  exposure  to  and  the  location  of  major 
sources  of  such  pollutants  including  risks  to 
individuals  most  exposed  and  the  conse- 
quent urgency  of  a  national  standard; 

"(C)  the  quantity  of  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants that  sources  in  each  category  or  sub- 
category emit;  and 

"(D)  the  efficiency  of  grouping  the  catego- 
ries or  subcategories  according  to  the  pollut- 
ants emitted  or  the  processes  or  technol- 
ogies used. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  after  opportunity  for  comment,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  schedule  es- 
tablishing a  date  for  the  promulgation  of 
emissions  standards  for  each  category  and 
subcategory  of  sources  listed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)(1)  and  2)  which  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(I)  and  (2).  The  determination  of  priorities 
for  the  promulgation  of  standards  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  is  not  a  rule-making  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review, 
except  that,  failure  to  promulgate  any 
standard  pursuant  to  the  schedule  estab- 
lished by  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to 
review  under  section  307  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  If,  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  is  proposing  or  promul- 
gating requirements  applicable  to  a  class  of 
sources  similar  to  a  category  or  subcategory 
listed  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  simultaneously  propose  or  pro- 
mulgate emissions  standards  under  this  sec- 
tion for  such  category  or  subcategory  not- 
withstanding the  priorities  established  by 
paragraph  (2).  Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  applied  to  stay  a  deadline 
for  control  requirements  otherwise  applica- 
ble under  this  or  other  law. 

"(5)(A)  Not  later  than  three  years  after 
the  Initial  promulgation  of  emissions  stand- 
ards for  a  category  or  subcategory  of 
sources  pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  commerce  an  evaluation  of 
the  risks  to  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment resulting  from  emissions  of  hazardous 
air  pollutants  by  sources  in  the  category  or 
subcategory  remaining  after  application  of 
such  standards.  If  the  Administrator  finds 
as  the  result  such  evaluation,  that  emissions 
of  hazardous  air  pollutants  from  sources  in 
the  category  or  subcategory  (or  portion 
thereof),  individually  or  in  the  aggregate, 
after  application  of  the  prescribed  stand- 
ards, present  a  significant  risk  of  adverse  ef- 
fects on  public  health  or  a  threat  of  adverse 
environmental  effects,  the  Administrator 
shall  complete,  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  commencement,  such  evaluation  and 
revise  standards  applicable  to  such  category 
or  subcategory  (or  portion  thereof)  using 
the  authorities  of  subsections  (f)  or  (g),  as 
appropriate. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary,  including  studies  pur- 
suant to  section  104(i)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Eiivlronmental  Response,  Compensa- 
tion and  Liability  Act,  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate data  on  the  health  and  environmental 
effects  of  any  hazardous  air  pollutant  emit- 
ted by  sources  in  a  category  or  subcategory 
subject  to  review  under  this  paragraph  are 


available  at  the  commencement  of  the  eval- 
uation. 

"(C)  To  the  extent  that  standards  promul- 
gated under  subsection  (d)  do  not  eliminate 
lifetime  risks  of  carcinogenic  effects  greater 
than  one  In  one  million  to  the  individual  in 
the  population  who  Is  most  exposed  to  emis- 
sions of  a  pollutant  (or  stream  of  pollut- 
ants) from  a  source  In  the  category  or  sub- 
category (as  determined  according  to  Guide- 
lines for  Carcinogenic  Risk  assessment  pub- 
lished by  the  Administrator),  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  use  the  authorities  of  subsec- 
tion (f)  to  revise  the  standards  applicable  to 
such  pollutant  (or  stream  of  pollutants)  and 
categories  or  subcategories.  To  the  extent 
that  standards  promulgated  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  do  not  reduce  emissions  to  a  level  at 
or  below  the  threshold  for  adverse  health 
effects,  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety, 
for  pollutants  other  than  carcinogens,  the 
Administrator  shall  use  the  authorities  of 
subsection  (g)  to  revise  the  standards  appli- 
cable to  such  pollutants  and  categories  or 
subcategories.  With  respect  to  any  hazard- 
ous air  poUutant  which  is  both  a  carcinogen 
and  causes  adverse  health  effects  for  which 
a  threshold  exists,  the  Administrator  shall 
establish  standards  pursuant  to  subsection 
(f)  for  sources  of  such  pollutant,  unless  a 
more  stringent  standard  than  would  be  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  subsection  (f)(1)(A)  is 
necessary  to  assure  that  such  threshold, 
with  an  ample  margin  of  safety,  will  not  be 
exceeded.  The  Administrator  shall  in  any 
such  case  establish  a  stan(J^rd  under  subsec- 
tion (g)  in  lieu  of  the  standard  which  would 
be  appUcable  under  (fKl)(A). 

"(f)  Additional  Regulation  of  Carcino- 
gens.— 

"(1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  emissions  standards  under  this 
subsection  applicable  to  categories  or  sub- 
categories of  sources  of  any  hazardous  air 
pollutant  which  is  a  known,  probable  or  pos- 
sible human  carcinogen.  For  each  such  pol- 
lutant (or  stream  of  pollutants  containing 
carcinogens)  the  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish two  simultaneously  applicable  stand- 
ards including— 

"(A)  a  standard  which  eliminates  all  life- 
time risl£s  of  carcinogenic  effects  greater 
than  one  in  ten  thousand  to  the  Individual 
in  the  population  who  is  most  exposed  to 
emissions  of  a  pollutant  (or  stream  of  pol- 
lutants) from  a  source  in  the  category  or 
subcategory;  and 

"(B)  a  standard  which  eliminates  all  life- 
time risks  of  carcinogenic  effects  greater 
than  one  in  one  million  to  the  individual  in 
the  population  who  is  most  exposed  to  emis- 
sions of  a  pollutant  (or  stream  of  pollut- 
ants) from  a  source  in  the  category  or  sub- 
category. 

No  consideration  of  cost,  cost  effectiveness, 
economic,  energy  or  other  factors  or  techno- 
logical feasibility  shall  be  included  in  the 
determination  of  the  appropriate  level  of 
any  emissions  standard  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Any  standards  promulgated  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  effective  upon  the 
date  of  promulgation. 

"(g)  Standards  to  Protect  Health  and  Eln- 
virorunent.— 

"(1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  emissions  standards  under  this 
subsection  applicable  to  categories  or  sub- 
categories of  sources  of  any  hazardous  air 
pollutant  which  is  not  a  carcinogen.  The 
Administrator  shall  establish  any  emission 
standard  or  standards  under  this  subsection 
at  the  level  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
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Administrator,  provides  an  ample  margin  of 
safety  to  protect  the  public  health,  unless  a 
more  stringent  standard  U  required  to  pro- 
tect the  environment.  No  consideration  of 
costs,  cost  effectiveness,  economic,  energy  or 
other  factors  or  technological  feasibility 
shaU  be  included  in  the  determination  of 
the  appropirate  level  of  any  emission  stand- 
ard or  the  margin  of  safety  to  protect  the 
public  health  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Any  emission  standard  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  become  ef- 
fective upon  promulgation. 

"(h)  Work  Practice  Standards  and  Other 
Requirements.— 

"(IKA)  In  addition  to  any  numerical  emis- 
sions limitation  established  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate a  design,  equipment,  worit  practice. 
or  operational  standard,  or  combination 
thereof,  applicable  to  sources  in  categories 
or  subcategories  listed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d),  (f),  or  (g).  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  such  standards 
whenever  it  is  not  feasible  to  prescribe  or 
enforce  an  emissions  standard  for  a  catego- 
ry or  subcategory  for  control  of  hazardous 
air  pollutants  (or  a  stream  of  such  pollut- 
ants). In  the  event  the  Administrator  pro- 
mulgates a  design  or  equipment  standard 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator 
shall  include  as  part  of  such  standard  such 
requirements  as  will  assure  the  proper  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  any  such  element 
of  design  or  equipment. 

"(B)  for  the  mupose  of  this  paragraph, 
the  phrase  "not  feasible  to  prescribe  or  en- 
force an  emission  standard"  means  any  situ- 
ation in  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  (i)  a  pollutant  (or  stream  of  pol- 
lutants) listed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
cannot  be  emitted  through  a  conveyance  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  emit  or  capture 
such  pollutant,  or  that  any  requirement  for. 
or  use  of.  such  a  conveyance  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  any  Federal.  State  or  local  law, 
or  (il)  the  application  of  measurement 
methodology  to  a  particular  category  or 
subcategory  of  sources  is  not  practicable 
due  to  technological  and  economic  limita- 


"(C)  If  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearing,  any  person  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  that 
an  alternative  means  of  emission  limitation 
will  achieve  a  reduction  in  emissions  of  any 
air  pollutant  (or  stream  of  pollutants)  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  reduction  in  emis- 
sions of  such  pollutant  achieved  under  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  permit  the  use  of  such  al- 
ternative by  the  source  for  purposes  of  com- 
pliance with  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  pollutant. 

"(D)  Any  standard  promulgated  under 
subsections  (d),  (f)  or  (g)  shall  Include  a  nu- 
merical emissions  limitation  whenever  It  is 
feasible  to  promulgate  and  enforce  a  stand- 
ard in  such  terms. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  developing  or  as- 
sisting in  the  development  of  any  standard, 
requirement  or  regulation,  conducting  any 
study,  or  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  (or  a  State  with 
an  approved  program  under  subsection  (1)) 
may  require  the  owner  or  operator  of  any 
facility  which  emiU  air  pollutanU  subject  to 
this  section  or  stores  any  substance  subject 
to  section  129  of  this  Act  to  monitor  for  the 
presence  of  such  pollutant  in  the  emissions 
(both  point  and  nonpoint)  from  such  source 
and  in  the  ambient  air  within  the  vicinity  of 
the  facility,  to  install  and  maintain  leak  de- 


tection systems,  and  to  keep  records  and 
make  reports  on  the  results  of  such  moni- 
toring and  leak  detection. 

"(3>(A)  Emissions  standards  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  include,  where 
appropriate,  leak  prevention,  detection  and 
correction  requirements  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)(2)  and  may  In- 
clude monitoring,  record-keeping,  reporting, 
vapor  recovery,  secondary  containment,  or 
other  requirements,  which  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  devices  and  systems  (including  pumps, 
compressors,  valves,  flanges,  connectors, 
containers,  and  vessels)  from  which  there 
may  be  emissions  of  any  pollutant  subject  to 
this  section. 

"(B)  Regulations  under  this  paragraph 
may  require  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
source  to  carry  out  an  annual  audit  and 
safety  inspection  to  locate  and  correct  all 
leaks  and  other  preventable  routine  or  epi- 
sodic releases  of  any  air  pollutant  subject  to 
this  section.  The  results  of  such  inspection 
and  the  results  of  any  other  safety  inspec- 
tion, survey  or  audit  carried  out  with  re- 
spect to  the  source  shall  be  available  to  the 
Administrator,  to  the  State  in  which  the 
source  is  located,  and  to  the  public,  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  sections  322,  323, 
and  324  of  the  Emergency  Planning  and 
Community  Rlght-to-Know  Act  of  1986. 

"(4)  Any  design,  equipment,  work  practice, 
or  operational  standard,  audit  or  monitoring 
requirement  or  any  combination  thereof, 
described  in  this  subsection  shall  be  treated 
as  an  emission  standard  for  purp>oses  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection). 

"(1)  Schedule  for  Compliance.— 

"(1)  After  the  effective  date  of  any  emis- 
sions standard  under  this  section,  no  air  pol- 
lutant may  be  emitted  from  any  source  in 
violation  of  an  emissions  standard  under 
this  section,  except  in  the  case  of  an  exist- 
ing source,  the  Administrator  shall  establish 
a  compliance  date  or  dates  for  each  category 
or  subcategory  of  existing  sources,  which 
shall  provide  for  compliance  as  expeditious- 
ly as  practicable,  but  in  no  event  later  than 
three  years  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
standard,  except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  through  (7). 

"(2)  With  respect  to  standards  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f)(1)(A),  the  Admin- 
istrator (or  a  State  acting  pursuant  to  a  pro- 
gram approved  under  subsection  (1))  may 
grant  an  extension  permitting  an  existing 
source  a  period  of  up  to  five  additional  years 
to  comply  with  such  standard,  if  the  Admin- 
istrator (or  the  State)  determines,  based  on 
specific  Information  submitted  by  the  owner 
or  operator  of  the  source  and  other  avail- 
able Information,  that— 

"(A)  the  owner  or  operator  would  experi- 
ence extraordinary  economic  hardship  in 
compliance  with  such  standard  and  requires 
that  such  source  or  category  of  sources 
comply  with  the  emissions  limitation  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  subsection  (d);  and 

"(B)  during  the  period  of  the  extension 
emissions  limitations  applicable  to  the 
source  shall  assure  that  the  health  of  per- 
sons will  be  protected  from  any  inuninent 
and  substantial  endangerment. 
Compliance  with  standards  promulgated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (fKlKA)  shall  not  be 
stayed  during  the  pendency  of  any  judicial 
proceeding  to  review  a  determination  made 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(3KA)  With  respect  to  standards  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  (f)(1)(B)  the 
Administrator  (or  a  State  acting  pursuant  to 
a  program  approved  under  subsection  (I)) 
may  grant  an  existing  source  a  temporary 


exception  from  the  standard,  if  the  Admin- 
istrator (or  the  State)  determines,  based  on 
specific  information  provided  by  the  owner 
or  operator  of  the  source  and  other  infor- 
mation, that  the  standard  cannot  be 
achieved  by  the  source  using  all  available 
technology  and  operational  controls  and 
that  the  source  will  implement  a  risk  reduc- 
tion program  employing  all  such  technology 
and  controls.  For  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph the  phrase  "all  available  technology 
and  operational  controls"  shall  Include  all 
measures  which  are  technically  feasible  in- 
cluding process  modifications  and  materials 
substitution  to  reduce  emissions  of  hazard- 
ous air  pollutants  from  the  source.  The  Ad- 
ministrator (or  the  State)  may  require  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  source  to  conduct 
research  and  development  on  improved  or 
more  effective  control  technologies  or  man- 
agement practices  as  a  condition  for  any 
temporary  exception  or  permit  renewal  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  Any  request  for  an  exception  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  submitted  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  promulgation  of  the 
applicable  standard  and  shall  include  all  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  Administrator 
(or  the  State)  to  make  a  determination  with 
respect  to  the  eligibility  of  a  source  for  an 
exception.  The  Administrator  (or  the  State) 
shall  review  and  approve  or  disapprove  any 
request  within  one  year  of  submittal.  Any 
request  falling  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
thLs  subparagraph  shall  be  deemed  denied. 

"(C)  An  exception  may  only  be  granted 
under  this  paragraph,  if  the  Administrator 
(or  the  State)  has  provided  notice  of  the 
proposed  exception  and  has  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  public  comment  and  a  public 
hearing  on  the  conditions  of  the  proposed 
exception.  The  Administrator  may  review, 
on  appeal  by  any  person  or  on  the  Adminis- 
trator's own  motion,  and  reverse  any  excep- 
tion granted  by  a  State  under  this  para- 
graph. The  Administrator  shall  make  a  de- 
termination with  respect  to  any  appeal 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 

"(D)  An  exception  granted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reviewed  upon  renewal  of  the 
permit  for  the  source,  and  may  be  extended 
after  a  further  determination  subject  to  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  applicable  In 
the  first  instance. 

"(4)  The  President  may  exempt  any 
source  from  compliance  with  paragraph  (1) 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  if 
the  President  finds  that  the  technology  to 
implement  such  standards  is  not  available 
and  the  operation  of  such  source  is  required 
for  reasons  of  national  security.  An  exemp- 
tion under  this  paragraph  may  be  extended 
for  one  or  more  additional  periods,  each 
period  not  to  exceed  two  years.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  each  exemption  (or  extension 
thereof)  made  under  this  paragraph. 

"(5MA)  The  Administrator  may  exempt 
any  existing  source  from  an  emissions 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  upon  a  showing  by  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  such  source  that  it  has  achieved  a 
voluntary  reduction  of  90  per  centum  or 
more  in  emissions  of  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants from  the  source  on  or  before  December 
31.  1992. 

"(B)  The  reduction  shall  be  determined 
with  respect  to  verifiable  and  actual  emis- 
sions in  a  base  year  not  earlier  than  calen- 
dar year  1985,  provided  that,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  emissions  in  the  base  year  are  ar- 
tlfically  or  substantially  greater  than  emis- 
sions in  other  years  prior  to  implementation 
of  emissions  reduction  measures. 
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"(C)  For  each  source  granted  an  exemp- 
tion under  this  paragraph  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  a  permit  issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  (J)  an  enforceable  emissions  limi- 
tation for  hazardous  air  pollutants  reflect- 
ing the  reduction  which  qualifies  the  source 
for  an  exemption  under  this  paragraph.  An 
exemption  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
include  an  exemption  from  standards  or  re- 
quirements promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (f)  or  (g)  and  the  Administrator 
shall  review  emissions  from  sources  granted 
exemptions  under  this  paragraph  according 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)(5)  at  the 
same  time  that  other  sources  in  the  catego- 
ry or  subcategory  are  reviewed. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "voluntary"  means  not  otherwise  re- 
quired by  a  Federal,  State  or  local  air  pollu- 
tion control  law  or  regulation. 

"(E)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  as  expeditiously  as  practica- 
ble, but  not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Toxics  Release 
Prevention  Act  of  1989.  Such  regulations 
may  include  fees  sufficient  to  offset  the 
costs  of  reviewing  applications  for  exemp- 
tions submitted  under  this  paragraph.  Reve- 
nues from  such  fees  received  by  the  Admin- 
istrator shall,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Miscellaneous  Receipts  Act,  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  administering  this 
section. 

"(F)  With  respect  to  pollutants  for  which 
high  risks  of  adverse  human  health  effects 
may  be  associated  with  exposure  to  small 
quantities  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
chlorinated  dloxins  and  furans,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  by  regulation  limit  the  use  of 
off-setting  reductions  in  emissions  of  other 
hazardous  air  pollutants  from  the  source  as 
counting  toward  the  90  per  cent  reduction 
in  such  high  risk  pollutants  qualifying  for 
an  exemption  under  this  paragraph. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  no  existing  source  that  has  in- 
staUed— 

"(A)  reasonably  available  control  technol- 
ogy, 

"(B)  best  available  control  technology  (as 
defined  in  section  169(3)), 

"(C)  technology  required  to  meet  a  lowest 
achievable  emissions  rate,  or 

"(D)  or  has  voluntarily  achieved  (as  certi- 
fied to  the  Administrator)  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1993  a  reduction  of  90  per  centum  in 
the  emissions  of  the  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants emitted  by  the  source, 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  a  standard 
under  this  section  applicable  to  such  source 
and  the  same  pollutant  (or  stream  of  pollut- 
ants) controlled  pursuant  to  an  action  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C)  or  (D) 
shall  be  required  to  comply  with  such  stand- 
ard under  this  section  until  the  date  five 
years  after  the  date  on  which  such  installa- 
tion or  reduction  has  been  achieved,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  issue  such  rules  and  g\ildance 
as  are  necessary  to  implement  this  para- 
graph. 

"(7)(A)  If  at  any  source  a  hazardous  air 
pollutant  Is  subject  to  regulation  under  this 
section  because  the  source  emits  more  than 
the  minimum  emissions  rate  of  other  pollut- 
ants, the  Administrator  (or  a  State  acting 
pursuant  to  a  program  approved  under  sub- 
section (D)  may.  at  the  request  of  the  owner 
or  operator  of  the  source,  waive  the  require- 
ments applicable  to  such  pollutant  where 
emissions  of  the  pollutant  are  in  de  minimis 
amounts  and  do  not  present  a  significant 
risk  of  adverse  effects  to  human  health  or 


adverse  envlrorunental  effects  and  control 
of  the  pollutant  would  require  Installation 
of  additional  and  separate  control  technol- 
ogies for  that  pollutant  only. 

"(B)  Applications  for  waivers  under  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
four  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
relevant  standard  and  the  Administrator  (or 
the  State)  shall  make  a  determination  on 
any  application  within  six  months  of  sub- 
mission. Applications  which  are  not  com- 
plete shall  be  deemed  denied  without  fur- 
ther opportunity  for  reapplication.  An  ap- 
plication for  a  waiver  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  stay  the  applicant's  obligation  to 
comply  with  emissions  standards  applicable 
to  other  pollutants.  Applications  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  fees  adequate  to  offset  all 
direct  and  indirect  costs  of  reviewing  such 
applications.  Not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
guidance  on  procedures  for  application  and 
review. 

"(j)  Permit  Program.— 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
construct  a  new  source,  or  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  source  to  emit  any  air  pol- 
lutant, subject  to  any  emissions  standard 
under  this  section,  except  In  compliance 
with  a  permit  Issued  by  the  Administrator 
(or  a  State  acting  pursuant  to  a  program  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (1))  under  this  sub- 
section. The  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  regulations  es- 
tablishing the  minimum  elements  of  a 
permit  program.  These  elements  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  requirements  for  permit  applications, 
including  a  standard  application  form  and 
fees  sufficient  to  offset  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect cost  of  processing  applications; 

"(B)  monitoring  and  reporting  require- 
ments; 

"(C)  a  requirement  that  permittees  pay  an 
armual  fee  sufficient  to  offset  all  direct  and 
indirect  costs  of  administering  the  program 
(If  such  fees  are  paid  to  the  Administrator, 
the  Administrator  may,  notwithstanding 
any  requirement  of  the  Miscellaneous  Re- 
ceipts Act.  expend  such  receipts  for  the  pur- 
poses of  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
section);  and 

"(D)  a  requirement  that  any  State  seeking 
approval  of  a  program  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (1)  have  adequate  persormel  and  fund- 
ing to  administer  the  program  and  adequate 
authority  to— 

"(i)  issue  permits  that  apply,  and  assure 
compliance  by  all  sources  within  the  State 
with,  each  applicable  standard,  regulation 
or  requirement  under  this  section; 

"(li)  issue  permits  for  a  fixed  term,  not  to 
exceed  five  years; 

"(III)  terminate  or  modify  permits  for 
cause.  Including  establishment  of  a  new 
emissions  standard  applicable  to  the  source; 

"(Iv)  enforce  permits  and  the  requirement 
to  obtain  a  permit.  Including  adequate  civil 
and  criminal  p>enaltles; 

"(V)  provide  public  notice  of  each  applica- 
tion for  a  permit  and  an  opportunity  for 
public  hearing  before  a  determination  on 
each  such  application;  and 

"(vi)  ensure  that  no  permit  will  be  Issued 
If  the  Administrator  timely  objects  to  its  Is- 
suance. 

No  fee  schedule  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
signed with  the  purpose  of  supporting  other 
aspects  of  any  State  air  pollution  control 


program  Including  elements  for  control  of 
area  sources  or  prevention  of  accidents. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prevent  a 
State  from  Imposing  additional  permit  fees, 
except  that,  the  Administrator  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  program  pursuant  to  subsection 
(1),  if  revenues  from  such  fees  are  used  for 
purposes  other  than  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  to  control  the 
emissions  of  hazardous  air  pollutants.  When 
issuing  permits  in  the  absence  of  an  ap- 
proved State  program,  the  Administrator 
shall  comply  with  the  guidelines  Issued  to 
Implement  this  paragraph. 

"(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1),  a  source  in  a  category  or 
subcategory  subject  to  an  emissions  stand- 
ard under  this  section  may  commence  (In 
the  case  of  a  new  source)  or  continue  (In  the 
case  of  an  existing  source)  operations  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  a  permit,  provided  that, 
the  owner  or  operator  of  the  source  certifies 
to  the  Administrator  (or  to  the  State)  that 
the  source  will  comply  with  all  applicable 
standSLTds  and  requirements  under  this  sec- 
tion. Certification  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  provided  for  new  sources 
before  operations  commence  and  for  exist- 
ing sources  six  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  any  applicable  standard  or  revision 
of  a  standard  under  this  section.  The  certifi- 
cation shall  be  accompanied  by  a  compli- 
ance plan  describing  means  by  which  the 
source  Intends  to  achieve  the  standard  on 
and  after  the  compliance  date  established 
by  subsection  (i)  and  shall  be  signed  by  a  re- 
sponsible official  of  the  business  concern 
owning  or  operating  the  source. 

"(B)  Upon  receipt  of  any  certification,  the 
Administrator  (or  the  State)  shall  issue  a 
temporary  operating  permit  for  the  source, 
unless  within  30  days  the  Administrator  (or 
the  State)  notifies  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  source  that  the  certification  does  not 
adequately  demonstrate  compliance  with  all 
applicable  standards  and  requirements 
under  this  section.  Any  temporary  permit 
issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  en- 
forceable to  the  same  extent  as  any  stand- 
ard or  other  requirement  promulgated 
under  this  section. 

"(C)  Within  six  months  of  the  issuance  of 
any  temporary  operating  permit  for  any 
source  under  this  paragraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator (or  the  State)  shall  commence  a 
review  of  the  operations  of  such  source,  in- 
cluding an  inspection  at  the  site  of  the 
source,  to  determine  whether  a  full  operat- 
ing permit  under  this  subsection  should  be 
issued.  If  upon  conclusion  of  such  review 
(including  any  right  to  admiiUstrative 
appeal,  but  not  Including  pendency  of  any 
judicial  proceeding),  the  Administrator  (or 
the  State)  determines  that  a  permit  should 
not  be  Issued,  the  temporary  permit  granted 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  suspended  im- 
mediately. 

"(D)  The  owner  or  operator  of  each  source 
receiving  a  temporary  permit  under  this 
subsection  shall  recertify  annually  as  to  its 
compliance  with  all  standards  or  require- 
ments applicable  to  such  source  under  this 
section.  The  Administrator  may  require 
emissions  monitoring  and  reporting  as  a 
condition  of  recertlflcation.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  require  that  certifications  (in- 
cluding any  aimual  recertlficatlons)  under 
this  paragraph  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  full  administrative  costs 
of  reviewing  certifications. 

"(3XA)  In  the  event  that  the  Administra- 
tor fails  to  promulgate  a  standard  for  a  cate- 
gory or  subcategory  of  sources  by  the  date 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (eXlKA) 
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or  (3).  and  bediming  six  months  after  such 
date.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  source  in  such  category  or 
subcategory  to  emit  any  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutant except  in  compliance  with  a  permit 
lasued  by  the  Administrator  (or  a  State 
acting  pursuant  to  a  program  approved 
under  subsection  (D)  under  this  paragraph. 
(B)  The  permit  shall  be  issued  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  such 
other  provisions  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  In  preparing 
applications  for  permits  under  this  para- 
graph, the  owner  or  operator  of  the  source 
shall  commit  to  the  installation  and  oper- 
ation of  technology  and  practices  to  control 
emissions  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  which 
are  the  htA  technology  and  practices  avail- 
able for  such  source,  as  certified  by  an  inde- 
pendent, registered  professional  engineer. 

"(C)  Each  permit  issued  under  this  para- 
graph shall  include  an  enforceable  emission 
limitation  for  each  hazardous  air  pollutant 
emitted  by  the  source  and  no  such  pollutant 
may  be  emitted  in  amounts  exceeding  the 
applicable  limitation  immediately  for  new 
sources  and.  as  expeditiously  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  the  date  three  years  after 
the  permit  is  issued  for  existing  sources. 

•■(D)  If  the  administrator  subsequently 
promulgates  a  standard  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable in  lieu  of  the  emissions  limitations 
established  by  permit  under  this  section, 
the  administrator  (or  the  State)  shall  revise 
such  permit  upon  the  next  renewal  to  relect 
the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

'(E)  Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  be  available 
to  any  source  requiring  a  permit  under  this 
paragraph. 

•■(4)  The  Administrator  shall  suspend  the 
issuance  of  permits  by  the  Agency  in  any 
State  promptly  upon  approval  of  a  program 
for  that  State  under  subsection  ( 1 ). 

'(SHA)  Each  State  shall  transmit  to  the 
Administrator  a  copy  of  each  permit  appli- 
cation (but  not  including  certifications  for 
temporary  permits)  and  including  any  appli- 
cation for  an  extension  or  modification  sub- 
mitted under  this  section,  and  shall  provide 
for  notice  of  each  permit  proposed  to  be 
issued  by  the  State. 

"(B)  No  permit  shall  issue  if  the  adminis- 
trator within  sixty  days  objects  in  writing  to 
its  Issuance  as  not  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  with  the  objection  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  objection 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  impose  if  the  permit  were 
issued  by  the  Administrator. 

"(C)  If  the  State  fails  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  objection  to  submit  a  permit 
revised  to  meet  the  objection,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  have  authority  to  issue  or  deny 
the  permit. 

"(D)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
Interpreted,  construed  or  applied  to  require 
the  Administrator  to  review  each  permit  to 
be  issued  by  a  State,  provided  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator conducts  an  audit  program 
which  assures  that  SUte  permitting  activi- 
ties are  consistent  with  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  this  section. 

"(8)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
permits  issued  under  this  section  shall  be 
consolidated  with  other  permits  required 
under  this  Act. 

"(k)  Aax*  SonacK  PmocaAM.— 

"( 1 )  The  Congress  finds  that  emissions  of 
hazardous  air  pollutants  from  area  sources 
may  individually,  or  in  the  aggregate, 
present  significant  risks  to  public  health  in 
urban  areas.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 


tion to  achieve  a  substantial  reduction  in 
emissions  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  from 
area  sources  and  an  equivalent  reduction  in 
the  public  health  risks  associated  with  such 
sources.  Considering  the  large  number  of 
persons  exposed  and  the  risks  of  carcinogen- 
ic and  other  adverse  health  effects  from 
hazardous  air  polutants.  ambient  concentra- 
tions characteristic  of  large  urban  areas 
should  be  reduced  to  levels  substantially 
below  those  currently  experienced. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  State  and  local  air  pollution  con- 
trol officials,  conduct  a  program  of  reseach 
with  respect  to  sources  of  urban  pollution 
and  shall  include  within  such  program— 

"(A)  ambient  monitoring  for  a  broad 
range  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  volatile  organic  com- 
pounds, metals,  pesticides  and  products  of 
incomplete  combustion)  in  a  representative 
nubmer  of  urban  locations: 

"(B)  analysis  to  characterize  the  sources 
of  such  pollution  with  a  focus  on  area 
sources  and  the  contribution  that  such 
sources  make  to  public  health  risks  from 
hazardous  air  pollutants:  aind 

"(C)  consideration  of  atmospheric  trans- 
formation and  other  factors  which  can  ele- 
vate public  health  risks  from  such  pollut- 
ants. 

Health  effects  considered  under  this  pro- 
gram shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
carcinogenicity,  mutagenicity,  teratogeni- 
city, neurotoxicity,  reproductive  dysfunc- 
tion and  other  acute  and  chronic  effects  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  role  of  such 
pollutants  as  precursors  of  ozone  or  acid 
aerosol  formation.  The  Administrator  shall 
report  the  preliminary  results  of  such  re- 
search not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  Governor  of  each  State  receiving 
a  grant  under  section  105  of  this  Act  and 
containing  a  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area, 
with  a  population  exceeding  250.000  persons 
shall  commence,  not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, a  monitoring  program  in  each  such 
area  to  detect  and  measure  the  ambient  con- 
centration of  hazardous  pollutants  in  the 
air.  The  Administrator  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  States,  prescribe  a  list  of  haz- 
ardous air  pollutants  and  detection  methods 
(including  frequency  and  location)  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  which  shall  reflect 
those  pollutants  likely  to  t>e  emitted  by  area 
sources  in  metropolitan  areas  and  which 
present  the  greatest  risk  to  public  health. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  monitoring  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  conducted  at  various 
times  of  the  day  and  seasonally  and  at  a  va- 
riety of  locations  within  each  metropolitan 
area.  The  Governor  shall  prepare  a  biennial 
report  on  the  results  of  the  monitoring  pro- 
gram which  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  at  a  hearing  within  the  metropolitan 
area  and  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Administrator.  The  report  shall  Identify 
sources  or  categories  of  sources  contributing 
to  the  presence  of  hazardous  pollutants  in 
the  air  and  shall  quantify  the  risks  to  public 
health.  The  Administrator  may  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  paragraph,  including  provisions 
which— 

"(A)  phase  In  the  monitoring  program 
over  a  longer  period,  but  not  to  exceed  3 
years: 

"(B)  provide  for  a  reduction  in  the  fre- 
quency of  monitoring  in  areas  which  have 
detected  low  ambient  concentrations  or 
health  risks  in  previous  monitoring  cycles; 
and 


"(C)  which  extend  the  monitoring  pro- 
gram to  other  areas. 

"(4)  Taking  into  account  the  Information 
developed  through  the  monitoring  programs 
authorized  by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the 
Administrator  shall,  not  later  than  five 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  and  after  notice  and  opportunity 
lor  public  conunent.  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  strategy  to 
control  hazardous  air  pollutants  released  by 
area  sources  in  urban  areas.  The  strategy 
shall  Include  a  schedule  of  specific  actions 
to  substantially  reduce  the  public  health 
risks  posed  by  the  release  of  hazardous  air 
pollutants  from  area  sources  which  will  be 
implemented  by  the  Administrator  under 
the  authority  of  this  or  other  laws  or  by  the 
States.  The  strategy  shall  identify  particu- 
lar pollutants  and  area  source  categories  or 
subcategories  which  present  public  health 
threats,  those  specific  actions  to  reduce 
emissions  which  will  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  identified  pollutants  and  categories, 
the  authorities  (whether  under  this  Act  or 
other  laws  including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act 
and  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act.  administered  by  the  Agency)  which 
will  be  relied  upon  to  achieve  reductions  and 
a  schedule  for  implementing  the  proposed 
actions.  The  strategy  may  also  identify  re- 
search needs  in  monitoring,  analytical 
methodology,  modeling  or  pollution  control 
techniques  and  recommendations  for 
changes  in  law  that  would  further  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  strategy.  In  selecting 
pollutants  and  categories  or  subcategories 
of  area  sources  for  control  under  the  strate- 
gy, the  Administrator  shall  consider  those 
pollutants  and  sources  that  present  the 
highest  risks  to  public  health  in  the  largest 
number  of  communities.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  interpreted  to  preclude 
or  delay  implementation  of  actions  with  re- 
spect to  area  sources  of  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutants under  consideration  pursuant  to  this 
or  any  other  law  and  which  may  be  promul- 
gated before  the  strategy  is  prepared.  The 
Administrator  shall  Implement  the  strategy 
as  expeditiously  as  practicable. 

"(5)  In  addition  to  the  national  urban  air 
toxics  strategy  authorized  by  paragraph  (4), 
the  Administrator  shall  also  encourage  and 
support  areawide  strategies  developed  by 
State  or  local  air  pollution  control  agencies 
which  are  intended  to  reduce  risks  from 
emissions  by  area  sources  within  a  particu- 
lar urban  area.  From  the  funds  available  for 
grants  under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  set  aside  not  less  than  ten  per  centum 
to  support  areawide  strategies  addressing 
hazardous  air  pollutants  emitted  by  area 
sources  and  shall  award  such  funds  on  a 
demonstration  basis  to  those  States  with  in- 
novative and  effective  strategies.  At  the  re- 
quest of  State  or  local  air  pollution  control 
officials,  the  Administrator  shall  prepare 
guidelines  for  control  technologies  or  man- 
agement practices  which  may  be  applicable 
to  various  categories  or  subcategories  of 
area  sources. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  at  intervsds  not  later  than  eight 
and  ten  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  on  actions  taken  under  this 
subsection  and  other  parts  of  this  Act  to 
reduce  the  risk  to  public  health  posed  by 
the  release  of  hazardous  air  pollutants  from 
area  sources.  The  reports  shall  also  identify 
specific  metropolitan  areas  which  continue 
to  experience  high  risks  to  public  health  as 
the  result  of  emissions  from  area  sources. 
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•(7)  The  Administrator  of  the  Elnvlron- 
ment&l  Protection  Agency  shall  prepare  a 
report  with  recommendations  on  hesJth  im- 
pacts of  mobile  source  benzene  emissions 
considering  both  fuel  and  vehicle-based  con- 
trol strategies  to  be  submitted  to  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  twenty-four  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Toxics  Release 
Prevention  Act  of  1989. 

"(1)  State  Programs.— 

"(1)  Each  State  may  develop  and  submit 
to  the  Administrator  for  approval  a  pro- 
gram for  the  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment (Including  a  review  of  enforcement 
delegations  previously  granted)  of  emission 
standards  said  other  requirements  for  air 
pollutants  subject  to  this  section  or  require- 
ments for  the  prevention  and  mitigation  of 
sudden,  accidental  releases  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 129.  A  program  submitted  by  a  State 
under  this  subsection  may  provide  for  par- 
tial or  complete  delegation  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's authorities  and  responsibilities  to 
implement  and  enforce  emissions  standards 
and  prevention  requirements  but  shall  not 
include  authority  to  set  standards  less  strin- 
gent than  those  promulgated  by  the  Admin- 
istration under  this  Act. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  guidance 
which  would  be  useful  to  the  States  in  de- 
veloping programs  for  submittal  under  this 
subsection.  Guidance  shall,  at  a  minimum, 
include  permitting  requirements  for  new 
and  existing  sources  of  air  pollutants  sub- 
ject to  this  section.  The  guidance  shall  also 
provide  for  the  registration  of  all  facilities 
producing,  processing,  handling  or  storing 
any  substance  listed  pursuant  to  section  129 
in  amounts  greater  than  the  threshold 
quantity.  The  Administrator  shall  Include 
as  an  element  in  such  guidance  an  optional 
program  for  the  review  of  high-risk  point 
sources  of  air  pollutants  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  hazardous  air  pollutants  listed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
maintain  an  air  toxics  clearinghouse,  con- 
trol technology  center,  and  risk  information 
center  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
Information  to  the  States  on  measures, 
methods,  practices  and  techniques  effective 
in  reducing  the  emissions  of  air  pollutants 
subject  to  this  section  or  section  129. 

"(4)  Upon  application  of  a  State,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  make  grants,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  appropriate,  to  such  State  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  State  in  devel- 
oping and  Implementing  a  program  for  sub- 
mittal and  approval  under  this  subsection. 
Programs  assisted  under  this  paragraph 
may  include  program  elements  addressing 
air  pollutants  other  than  those  specifically 
subject  to  this  section  or  section  129.  Grants 
under  this  paragraph  may  include  support 
for  high-risk  point  source  review  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (2)  and  support  for  the  devel- 
opment and  ImplemenUtion  of  areawide 
area  source  programs  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (k). 

••(5)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  receiving  a  program  sub- 
mitted by  a  State,  and  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  comment,  the  Adminis- 
trator shaU  either  approve  or  disapprove 
such  program.  The  Administrator  shall  dis- 
approve any  program  submitted  by  a  State, 
if  the  Administrator  determines  that— 

•(A)  the  authorities  contained  in  the  pro- 
gram (Including  conditions  in  permits)  are 


not  adequate  to  assure  compliance  by  all 
sources  within  the  State  with  each  applica- 
ble standard,  regulation  or  requirement  es- 
tablished by  the  Administrator  under  this 
section: 

"(B)  adequate  authority  does  not  exist,  or 
adequate  resources  (including  revenues 
from  permit  fees)  are  not  available,  to  im- 
plement the  prognun; 

"(C)  the  schedule  for  Implementing  the 
program  (including  the  schedule  for  issuing 
permits)  and  assuring  compliance  by  affect- 
ed sources  is  not  sufficiently  expeditious;  or 

"(D)  the  program  is  otherwise  not  in  com- 
pliance with  the  guidance  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  paragraph  (2)  or  is  not 
likely  to  satisfy.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act. 

If  the  Administrator  disapproves  a  State 
program,  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
State  of  any  revisions  or  modifications  nec- 
essary to  obtain  approval.  The  State  may 
revise  and  resubmit  the  proposed  program 
for  review  and  approval  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, after  public  hearing,  that  a  State  Is 
not  administering  and  enforcing  a  program 
approved  pursuant  to  this  sut>section  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  guidance  published  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  or  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (5),  the  Administrator  shall  so 
notify  the  State  and.  If  action  which  will 
assure  prompt  compliance  is  not  taken 
within  ninety  days,  the  Administrator  shall 
withdraw  approval  of  the  program.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  withdraw  approval  of 
any  program  unless  the  State  shall  have 
been  notified  and  the  reasons  for  withdraw- 
al shall  have  been  stated  in  writing  and 
made  public. 

"(7)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shaU  pro- 
hibit the  Administrator  from  enforcing  any 
applicable  emission  standard  or  requirement 
under  this  section  or  section  129. 

"(m)  State  Authority.— Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  preclude,  deny,  or  limit  any 
right  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  adopt  or  enforce  any  regulation, 
requirement  or  standard  (Including  any  pro- 
cedural requirement)  which  is  more  strin- 
gent than  a  regulation,  requirement  or 
standard  in  effect  under  this  seciton  or  that 
applies  to  a  substance  not  subject  to  this 
section. 

"(n)  Hydrogen  Sulfide.— The  Administra- 
tor Is  directed  to  assess  the  hazards  to 
public  health  and  the  environment  resulting 
from  the  emission  of  hydrogen  sulfide  asso- 
ciated with  the  extraction  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  resources.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the 
assessment  shall  build  upon  and  not  dupli- 
cate work  conducted  for  an  assessment  pur- 
suant to  section  8002(m)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  and  shall  reflect  consultation 
with  the  States.  The  assessment  shall  in- 
clude a  review  of  existing  State  and  industry 
control  standards,  techniques  and  enforce- 
ment. The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  within  twenty-four  months  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph  with  the  find- 
ings of  such  assessment,  together  with  any 
recommendations,  and  shall  develop  and  im- 
plement a  control  strategy  for  emissions  of 
hydrogen  sulfide  as  appropriate  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment,  based 
on  the  findings  of  such  assessment,  using 
authorities  under  this  Act  including  sections 
111  and  this  section. 

"(o)  Savings  Cuiose.— No  amendment  to 
this  section  made  by  the  Toxics  Release 
Prevention  Act  of  1989  shall  affect  any 
emission  standard  for  a  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutant which  has  been  promulgated  prior  to 


the  enactment  of  such  Act.  Emission  stand- 
ards for  categories  of  sources  of  radionu- 
clides may  be  established  in  accordance  with 
section  112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  In  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Toxics  Re- 
lease Prevention  Act  of  1989. 

"(p)  Study  or  Risk  Assessment.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  a  review  of  risk  as- 
sessment methods  used  by  the  Agency  to  de- 
termine the  carcinogenic  risks  associated 
with  ext>osure  to  various  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutants and  source  categories  and  subcate- 
gories subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  report  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  such  review  not  later  than  twenty- 
four  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection.  As  element  of  such  review, 
the  Administrator  shall  examine  the  factors 
which  may  contribute  to  overestimating  or 
underestimating  such  risks  including  the  ex- 
posure parameters  used  in  establishing  car- 
cinogenic risk  estimates  for  the  most  ex- 
posed individual.  The  Administrator  shall 
compare  the  parameters  used  in  risk  assess- 
ments for  hazardous  air  pollutants  conduct- 
ed by  the  Agency  with  actual  conditions  of 
exposure  and  comparable  assumptions  made 
for  exposure  to  other  environmental  threats 
and  shall  seek  the  views  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  on  such  parameters.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  include  in  the  report  a  de- 
scription of  the  range  of  risk,  the  number  of 
persons  exposed  at  various  levels  of  risk  and 
the  cancer  Incidence  for  source  categories 
and  subcategories  which  are  listed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (eXlKA).  The  report  shall  also 
Include  a  summary  of  Information  and 
methods  for  assessing  the  risk  of  adverse 
human  health  effects  for  pollutants  and  ef- 
fects other  than  carcinogenicity  (including, 
but  not  limited  to.  Inheritable  genetic  muta- 
tions, birth  defects  and  reproductive  dys- 
functions) where  no  threshold  for  safe  ex- 
posure may  be  determined. 

"(q)  Annual  Report.— Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 15,  1991  and  within  105  days  of  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive report  on  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Agency  and  by  the  States  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  section  129. 
The  Administrator  shall  maintain  a  data- 
base on  pollutants  and  sources  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  shall  in- 
clude aggregate  information  from  the  data- 
base in  each  aimual  re[)ort.  The  report  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

"(1)  a  status  report  on  standard-setting 
under  subsections  (d),  (f )  and  (g); 

"(2)  information  with  re8i>ect  to  compli- 
ance with  such  standards  including  the 
costs  of  compliance  experienced  by  sources 
in  various  categories  and  subcategories; 

"(3)  development  and  Implementation  of 
the  national  urban  air  toxics  program; 

"(4)  recommendations  of  the  Chemical 
Safety  and  Hazard  Investigation  Board  with 
respect  to  the  prevention  and  mitigation  of 
sudden,  accidental  releases;  and 

"(5)  such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  section  129  as  the  Administrator 
may  deem  appropriate. 

"(r)  Authorization.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.". 

Sec.  3.  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"prevention  or  sudden,  accidental  releases 

"Sec.    129.    (a)    Pitrpose    and    General 

Duty.— It  shall  be  the  objective  of  the  regu- 
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latlons  and  prognuns  authorized  under  thU 
section  to  prevent  the  sudden,  accidental  re- 
lease and  to  minimize  the  consequences  of 
any  such  release  of  any  substance  listed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  or  any  other  ex- 
tremely hazardous  substance.  The  owners 
and  operators  of  facilities  producing,  proc- 
essing, handling  or  storing  such  substances 
have  a  general  duty  to  identify  hazards  re- 
sulting from  such  releases  using  appropriate 
hazard  assessment  techniques,  to  design  and 
maintain  a  safe  facility  taking  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  prevent  releases,  and  to 
minimize  the  corvsequences  of  sudden,  acci- 
dental releases  which  do  occur.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  interpreted,  con- 
strued or  applied  to  create  any  liability  for 
compensation  for  bodily  injury  or  property 
damages  to  any  person  which  may  result 
from  sudden,  accidental  releases  of  such 
substances. 

"(b)  List  or  Substamces.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall,  not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
proposed  and,  not  later  than  twenty-four 
months  after  such  date,  promulgate,  a  list 
of  not  less  than  SO  substances  which  may,  as 
the  result  of  sudden  events,  be  released  in 
concentrations  that  may  reasonably  be  an- 
ticipated to  cause  acute  adverse  health  ef- 
fects in  humans.  The  list  shall  be  drawn 
from,  but  not  be  limited  to.  those  substances 
on  the  list  esUblished  by  section  302  of  the 
Emergency  Planning  and  Community 
Right-to-Know  Act  of  1986  and  shall  include 
those  substances  with  the  greatest  likeli- 
hood to  cause  death,  injury,  property 
damage  or  evacuations  as  the  result  of 
sudden,  accidental  releases.  The  initial  list 
shall  include  sulfuric  acid,  chlorine,  anhy- 
drous ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium 
hydroxide,  methyl  chloride,  phosphoric 
acid,  ethylene  oxide,  toluene,  vinyl  chloride, 
methyl  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  styrene.  tetrach- 
loroethylene,  ammonia,  hydrogen,  sulfide, 
acetone,  methylene  chloride,  benzene, 
methyl  ethyle  ketone,  toluene  diisocyanate, 
phosgene,  polyvinyl  chloride,  sulfur  dioxide 
(10  percent  or  more  by  volume),  formalde- 
hyde, butadiene,  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  ac- 
rylonltrtle.  The  Administrator  shall  from 
time  to  time  (but  not  less  often  than  every 
five  years)  review  and  revise  the  list  estab- 
lished by  this  subsection  adding  substances 
which,  as  a  result  of  sudden  events,  may  be 
released  in  concentrations  that  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  to  cause  acute  adverse 
health  effects  in  humans.  At  the  time  any 
substance  is  placed  on  such  list,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  establish  a  threshold  quantity 
for  such  substance,  taking  into  account  the 
toxicity  (including  short-  and  long-term 
health  effects),  reactivity,  volatility,  disper- 
sabUity.  combustability  or  flammability  of 
the  substance. 

"(c)  Hazakd  AssKSSMKirrs.— 

"(1)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after  a 
substance  is  listed  under  subsection  (b).  the 
owner  or  operator  of  each  facility  at  which 
such  substance  is  present  in  amounts  great- 
er than  the  threshold  quantity  shall  con- 
duct and  complete  a  hazard  assessment  for 
each  such  substance  present  at  the  facility. 
The  purpose  of  such  assessment  shall  Xte  to 
anticii>ate  the  consequences  of  a  range  (in- 
cluding worst  case  events)  of  sudden,  acci- 
dental release  of  such  substances  from  the 
facility  and  to  provide  information  that  may 
aid  in  the  prevention,  or  mitigation,  of  or  re- 
sponse to  such  releases. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  the 
Administrator  shall  propose  and  not  later 
than  twenty-four  months  after  such  date 


publish  guidance  with  respect  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  hazard  assessments.  In  preparing 
such  guidance  the  Administrator  shall 
reveiw  and  require,  as  appropriate,  each  of 
the  following  elements— 

"(A)  basic  data  on  the  facility,  units  at  the 
facility  which  contain  or  process  substances 
listed  under  sul>section  (b)  (including  the 
longitude  and  latitude  of  such  units),  facili- 
ty operating  procedures,  population  of  the 
nearby  communities,  and  the  meteorology 
of  the  area  where  the  facility  is  located: 

"(B)  an  identification  of  the  potential 
sources  of  sudden,  accidental  release  from 
the  facility  of  substances  listed  under  sub- 
section (b); 

"(C)  an  identification  of  any  previous  such 
releases  from  the  facility  for  which  a  report 
was  required  under  this  or  other  laws  in- 
cluding the  amounts  released,  frequencies 
and  durations: 

'(D)  an  identification  of  a  range  (includ- 
ing worst  case  events)  of  potential  releases 
from  the  facility  including  an  estimate  of 
the  size,  concentration,  and  duration  of 
such  potential  releases  and  a  correlation  of 
such  factors  «ith  the  distance  from  the 
source  of  release: 

"(E)  a  determination  of  potential  expo- 
sure (including  the  concentration  and  dura- 
tion of  exposure)  for  aU  persons  who  may 
be  put  at  risk  as  the  result  of  a  sudden,  acci- 
dental release  from  the  facility: 

"(F)  a  determination  of  the  probability  of 
exposure  as  the  result  of  various  release  sce- 
narios including  consideration  of  meteoro- 
logical factors: 

"(O)  information  on  the  toxicity  of  the 
sut>stances  listed  under  subsection  (b) 
present  at  the  facility: 

■(H)  a  review  of  the  efficacy  of  various  re- 
lease prevention  and  control  measures;  and 

"(I)  a  sensitivity  analysis  with  respect  to 
the  uncertainties  and  assumptions  in<H}rpo- 
rated  in  the  hazard  assessment. 

"(3)  Each  hazard  assessment  prepared 
pursuant  to  this  sut)section  shall  be  updated 
biennially.  Hazard  assessments  shall  not  be 
required  to  include  potential  releases  from 
rolling  stock  infrequently  and  temporarily 
located  at  the  facility  but  shall  consider 
hazards  with  respect  to  the  sut>stances  con- 
tained in  rolling  stock  which  are  regularly 
present.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "facility"  does  not  include  the  right-of- 
way  of  a  railroad  outside  of  any  railroad 
yard. 

"(4)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Administrator  shall  c(x>rdinate  require- 
ments for  hazard  assessments  under  this 
section  with  any  comparable  requirements 
that  may  be  imposed  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  including 
joint  promulgation  of  regulations,  provided 
that,  impacts  of  potential  releases  on 
human  health  and  property  outside  the 
boundary  of  the  fiu:ility  are  fully  considered 
in  any  such  regulation,  that  hazard  assess- 
ments be  available  to  the  public  as  provided 
in  this  subsection  and  that  nothing  in  such 
regulation  is  interpreted,  construed  or  ap- 
plied to  preclude  or  diminish  the  right  of 
any  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
to  impose  requirements  for  hazard  assess- 
ment or  accident  prevention  and  mitigation 
more  stringent  than  those  established  under 
such  regulations. 

"(5)  To  the  extent  practicable,  and  where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  small  facilities 
with  similar  business  and  operating  charac- 
teristics which  are  likely  to  present  similar 
risk  of  sudden,  accidental  releases  of  ex- 
tremely hazardous  substances,  the  Adminis- 
trator ahall  facilitate  compliance  with  the 


requirements  of  this  subsection  by  designing 
generic  hazard  identification  and  assess- 
ment tools  including  training  manuals, 
checklists  and  worktx>oks  which  would  be 
useful  to  the  owners  and  operators  of  such 
facilities.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  trade  associations  and 
other  organizations  representing  such  facili- 
ties and  other  advisory  groups  to  develop 
hazard  identification  and  assessment  mate- 
rials and  to  conduct  training  programs  in 
the  use  of  such  materials. 

"(6)  Hazard  assessments  prepared  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  to  the  Administrator,  to 
the  Chemical  Safety  and  Hazard  Investiga- 
tion Board,  to  the  State  in  which  the  facili- 
ty is  located,  to  any  local  emergency  plan- 
ning entity  or  public  safety  agency  having 
responsibility  for  planning  or  response  to 
sudden,  accidental  releases  which  may  occur 
at  such  facility,  and  to  the  public  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  sections  322.  323.  and  324 
of  the  Emergency  Planning  and  Community 
Right-to-Know  Act  of  1986. 

"(7)  As  a  part  of  the  guidance  published 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  the  Administra- 
tor may  collect  and  publish  information  on 
accident  scenarios  and  consequences  cover- 
ing a  range  of  possible  events  for  substances 
listed  under  subsection  (b).  The  Administra- 
tor shall  establish  a  program  of  long-term 
research  to  develop  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  methods  and  techniques  of 
hazard  assessment  which  may  t>e  useful  in 
improving  and  validating  the  procedures 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  hazard  as- 
sessments under  this  subsection. 

"(C)  Chemical  Safety  Board.— 

"(1)  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  an  in- 
dependent safety  board  to  be  known  as  the 
Chemical  Safety  and  Hazard  Investigation 
Board. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers including  a  chairperson  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  E^vironniental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  one  member  shall  t>e  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  one  member 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  With  the  exception  of  the 
chairperson,  members  may  be  designated 
from  personnel  of  agencies  of  the  United 
States.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  basis  of  technical  qualifica- 
tion, professional  standing,  and  demonstrat- 
ed knowledge  in  the  fields  of  accident,  re- 
construction, safety  engineering,  human 
factors,  chemical  safety,  toxicology  or  chem- 
ical regulation. 

"(3)  the  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  five  years.  Any  member  of 
the  Board,  Including  the  chairperson  as  de- 
termined by  the  President,  may  be  removed 
for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfea- 
sance in  office. 

"(4)  The  chairperson  shall  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Board  and  shall  exer- 
cise the  executive  and  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  Board. 

"(5)  The  Board  shall— 

"(A)  investigate  (or  cause  to  be  investigat- 
ed), determine  and  report  to  the  public  in 
writing  the  facts,  conditions,  and  circum- 
stances and  the  cause  or  probable  cause  of 
any  sudden,  accidental  release  involving  the 
production,  processing,  handling  or  storage 
of  chemical  sut>stances  resulting  in  a  fatali- 
ty, serious  injury  or  substantial  property 
damages: 
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"(B)  issue  periodic  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress, Federal,  SUte  and  local  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Evlronmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  concerned  with  the 
safety  of  chemical  production,  processing, 
handling  and  storage,  and  other  Interested 
persons  recommending  measures  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  or  the  consequences  of 
sudden,  accidental  releases  and  proposing 
corrective  steps  to  make  chemical  produc- 
tion, processing,  handling  and  storage  as 
safe  and  free  from  risk  of  injury  as  is  possi- 
ble and  may  Include  In  such  reports  pro- 
posed rules  or  orders  which  should  be  issued 
by  the  Administration  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  conse- 
quences of  any  release  of  substances  that 
may  have  an  acute  adverse  effect  on  human 
health  as  a  result  of  sudden  events;  and 

"(C)  esUbllsh  by  reg\ilation  requirements 
binding  on  persons  for  reporting  accidental 
releases  subject  to  the  Board's  investigatory 
jurisdiction  under  this  paragraph,  provided 
that  reporting  releases  to  the  National  Re- 
sponse Center,  in  lieu  of  the  Board  directly, 
shall  satisfy  such  regulations,  and  provided 
further  that,  the  Center  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Board  of  any  releases  which  are 
within  the  Board's  jurisdiction. 

"(6)  The  Board  shall  coordinate  its  actions 
under  paragraph  (5)  with  investigations  and 
studies  conducted  by  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  having  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect public  health  and  safety,  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  Board  forego  an  investiga- 
tion where  a  sudden,  accidental  release  in- 
volving the  production,  processing,  han- 
dling, or  storage  of  a  chemical  substance 
causes  a  fatality  or  serious  injury  among  the 
general  public.  The  Board  shall  enter  into  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  to 
assure  coordination  of  functions  and  to  limit 
duplication  of  activities  which  shall  desig- 
nate the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  as  the  lead  agency  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  releases  which  are  transportation  re- 
lated. ,  . 
"(7)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  conduct 
research  and  studies  with  respect  to  the  po- 
tential of  the  sudden,  accidental  release  of 
substances  subject  to  section  302  of  the 
Emergency  Planning  and  Community 
Rlght-to-Know  Act  of  1986  and  other  ex- 
tremely hazardous  substances,  whether  or 
not  an  accidental  release  has  occurred, 
where  there  is  evidence  which  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  potential  hazard  or  hazards. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Board  shall 
conduct  such  studies  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies  having  emergency 
response  authorities,  Stote  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  and  associations  and  orga- 
nizations from  the  Industrial,  commercial, 
and  nonprofit  sectors. 

"(8)  No  part  of  the  conclusions,  findings, 
or  recommendations  of  the  Board  relating 
to  any  event  or  the  Investigation  of  such 
event  shall  be  used  as  evidence  in  any  suit 
or  action  for  damages  resulting  from  a  re- 
lease which  the  Board  investigates  under 
this  section. 

"(9)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  publish  a  report  accompanied 
by  recommendations  to  the  Administrator 
on  the  use  of  hazard  assessmente  in  prevent- 
ing the  occurrence  and  minimizing  the  con- 
sequences of  sudden,  accidental  releases  of 
extremely  hazardous  substances.  The  rec- 
ommendations shall  include  a  list  of  ex- 


tremely hazardous  substances  (including 
threshold  quantities  for  such  substances) 
and  categories  of  facilities  for  which  hazard 
assessments  would  be  an  appropriate  meas- 
ure to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  accidental  re- 
leases and  to  minimize  the  consequences  of 
those  releases  that  do  occur.  The  recom- 
mendations shall  also  include  a  description 
of  the  information  and  analysis  which 
would  be  appropriate  to  Include  In  any 
hazard  assessment.  The  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  review  and  revise  its  recom- 
mendations under  this  paragraph. 

•(10)  Whenever  the  Board  submits  a  rec- 
ommendation with  respect  to  the  safety  of 
chemical  production,  processing,  handling 
and  storage  to  the  Administrator,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  respond  to  such  recom- 
mendation formally  and  in  writing  not  later 
than  one  hundred  eighty  days  after  receipt 
thereof.  The  response  to  the  Board's  recom- 
mendation by  the  Administrator  shall  indi- 
cate whether  the  Administrator  will— 

••(A)  initiate  a  rule-making  or  issue  such 
orders  as  are  necessary  to  implement  the 
recommendation  in  full  or  in  part,  pursuant 
to  any  timetable  contained  in  the  recom- 
mendation; 

"(B)  decline  to  initiate  a  rule-making  or 
issue  orders  as  recommended. 
Any  determination  by  the  Administrator 
not  to  implement  a  recommendation  of  the 
Board  or  to  Implement  a  recommendation 
only  in  part,  including  any  variation  from 
the  schedule  contained  in  the  recommenda- 
tion, shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
from  the  Administrator  setting  forth  the 
reasons  for  such  determination. 

"(11)  The  Board,  or  upon  authority  of  the 
Board,  any  member  thereof,  any  administra- 
tive law  judge  employed  by  or  assigned  to 
the  Board,  or  any  officer  or  employee  duly 
designated  by  the  Board,  may  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  duties  authorized  by 
paragraph  (5)(a)— 

"(A)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  evidence  and  may  re- 
quire by  order  that  any  person  engaged  In 
the  production,  processing,  handling,  or 
storage  of  chemical  substances  submit  writ- 
ten reports  and  responses  to  requests  and 
questions  within  such  time  and  In  such  form 
as  the  Board  may  require;  and 

"(B)  upon  presenting  appropriate  creden- 
tials and  a  written  notice  of  Inspection  au- 
thority, enter  any  property  where  a  sudden, 
accidental  release  causing  a  fatality,  serious 
Injury  or  substantial  property  damage  for  a 
proper  Investigation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(5)(a)  and  Inspect  at  reasonable  times 
records,  files,  papers,  processes,  controls, 
and  facilities  and  take  such  samples  as  are 
relevant  to  such  Investigation. 

"(12)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  establish 
such  procedural  and  administrative  rules  as 
are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
and  duties.  The  Board  Is  authorized  without 
regard  to  section  5  of  title  41  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  enter  Into  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements  or  other  transac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  In  the  conduct  of 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Board  with 
any  other  agency,  institution,  or  person. 

"(13)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  to 
the  board  such  support  and  facilities  as  may 
be  necessary  for  operation  of  the  Board. 

"(14)  Any  records,  reports  or  information 
obtained  by  the  Board  shall  be  available  to 
the  public,  except  that  upon  a  showing  sat- 
isfactory to  be  the  Board  by  any  person  that 
records,  reports,  or  information,  or  particu- 


lar part  thereof  (other  than  release  or  emis- 
sions data)  to  which  the  Board  has  access,  if 
made  public,  is  likely  to  cause  substantial 
harm  to  the  person's  competitive  position, 
the  Board  shall  consider  such  record, 
report,  or  Information  or  particular  portion 
thereof  confidential  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  except  that  such  record,  report,  or  In- 
formation may  be  disclosed  to  other  offi- 
cers, employees,  and  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  concerned  with 
carrying  out  this  act  or  when  relevant  under 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act.  This  para- 
graph does  not  constitute  authority  to  with- 
hold records,  reports,  or  information  from 
the  Congress. 

'(15)  The  Board  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
which  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
information  or  sudden,  accidental  releases 
which  have  been  investigated  by  or  reported 
to  the  Board  during  the  previous  year,  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  or  administra- 
tive action  which  the  Board  has  made,  the 
actions  which  have  t>een  taken  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  heads  of  other  agencies 
to  Implement  such  recommendations,  an 
identification  of  priorities  for  study  and  in- 
vestigation in  the  succeeding  year,  progress 
in  the  development  of  risk  reduction  tech- 
nologies and  the  response  to  and  implemen- 
tation of  significant  research  findings  on 
chemical  safety  In  the  public  and  private 
sector. 

"(16)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section not  to  exceed  $12,000,000  In  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1990, 
1991,  1992,  1993,  and  1994. 

"(d)  AcciDKirr  Prjevektion.— In  order  to 
prevent  the  release  of  substances  listed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  or  other  extremely 
hazardous  substances  (which  may  cause 
acute  adverse  effects  on  himian  health  as 
the  result  of  sudden  events)  from  devices 
and  systems  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
pumps,  compressors,  valves,  flanges,  connec- 
tors, containers,  and  vessels  but  not  includ- 
ing rolling  stock),  the  Administrator  may 
promulgate  release  prevention,  detection, 
and  correction  requirements  which  may  in- 
clude monitoring,  record-keeping,  reporting, 
training,  vapor  recovery,  secondary  contain- 
ment, and  other  design,  equipment,  work 
practice,  and  operational  requirements.  Reg- 
ulations promulgated  under  this  subsection 
may  make  distinctions  between  various 
types,  classes,  and  kinds  of  facilities,  devices 
and  systems  taking  into  consideration  fac- 
tors Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  size, 
location,  process,  process  controls,  quantity 
of  substances  handled,  potency  of  sub- 
stances, and  response  capabilities  present  at 
any  facility.  In  carrying  out  the  authority  of 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  seek  to 
coordiimte  any  requirements  under  this  sub- 
section with  any  requirements  established 
for  comparable  purposes  by  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Administration. 
"(e)  Order  Authority.— 
"(1)  In  addition  to  any  other  action  taken, 
when  the  Administrator  determines  that 
there  may  be  an  imminent  and  substantial 
endangerment  to  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or  the  environment  because  of  an 
actual  or  threatened  release  of  a  substance 
listed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  other 
extremely  hazardous  substance  from  a  facil- 
ity, the  Administrator  may  secure  such 
relief  as  may  be  necessary  to  abate  such 
danger  or  threat,  and  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which 
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the  threat  occurs  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  relief  as  the  public  interest  and 
the  equities  of  the  case  may  require.  The 
Administrator  may  also,  after  notice  to  the 
SUte  In  which  the  facility  is  located,  take 
other  action  under  this  subsection  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  issuing  such  orders 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  human 
health,  welfare  or  the  environment. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates,  or 
falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with,  any  order  of 
the  Administrator  under  paragraph  <  1 )  may. 
In  an  action  brought  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  to  enforce  such 
order,  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  for 
each  day  in  which  such  vioUtlon  occurs  or 
failure  to  comply  continues. 

"(3)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  publish  guidance  for  using  the 
order  authorities  established  by  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  guidance  shall  provide  for  the  co- 
ordinated use  of  the  authorities  of  this  sub- 
section with  other  emergency  powers  au- 
thorized by  section  106  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion and  LiabUity  Act.  sections  311(c).  308. 
309  and  S04(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  sections  3007.  3008.  3013, 
and  7003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
sections  1445  and  1431  of  the  Safe  Drinlting 
Water  Act,  sections  5  and  7  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act,  and  sections  113, 
114.  and  303  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Prssidemtial  Revibw.— The  President 
ahaU  conduct  a  review  of  release  prevention, 
mitigation  and  response  authorities  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies  and  shall  clarify 
and  coordinate  agency  responsibilities  to 
assure  the  most  effective  and  efficient  im- 
plementation of  such  authorities  and  to 
identify  any  deficiencies  in  authority  or  re- 
sources which  may  exist.  The  President  may 
utilize  the  resources  and  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  in  conducting  such 
review.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  review, 
but  not  later  than  twenty-four  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall  transmit  a  message  to  the 
Congress  on  the  release  prevention,  mitiga- 
tion and  response  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  mailing  such  recommendations 
for  change  in  law  as  the  President  may 
deem  appropriate.  Nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  interpreted,  construed  or  ap- 
plied to  authorize  the  President  to  modify 
or  reassign  release  prevention,  mitigation  or 
response  authorities  otherwise  established 
by  law. 

"(f)  Stats  AuTHoamr.— Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  preclude,  deny  or  limit  any 
right  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  adopt  or  enforce  any  regulation, 
requirement  or  standard  ( including  any  pro- 
cedural requirement)  that  is  more  stringent 
than  a  regulation,  requirement  or  standard 
in  effect  under  this  section  or  that  applies 
to  a  substance  not  subject  to  this  section. 

"(g)  AoTHORizAxiOH.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Administrator 
such  Slims  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Section  U3(cKl)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "shall  be 
punished"  and  aU  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sh&U  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
leas  than  (5,000  nor  more  than  $50,000  per 
day  of  violation,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  by  both.  If  a  con- 
viction of  such  person  is  for  a  violation  com- 
mitted after  a  first  conviction  of  such 
person  under  this  paragraph,  punishment 
shall  be  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000 


per  day  of  violation,  or  by  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  six  years,  or  by  both.". 

(d)  Section  113<c)<2)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "$10,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000":  and  by  striking 
"six  months"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two  years". 

(c)  Section  lll(dKl)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "112(bKl)(A)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "U2(b)". 

(d)  Section  111  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraphs  (g)(5)  and 
(gK6)  and  redesignating  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  accordingly.  Such  section  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  "or  section  112"  in 
paragraph  (gK7). 

(e>  Section  113  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "112(c)"  wherever  it 
occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "112". 

(f)  Section  113  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "section  129  (relating 
to  accident  prevention)."  before  "or  119(g)" 
in  subsection  (a)(3).  Such  section  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  "section  129  (relating 
to  accident  prevention),"  before  "subsection 
(d)(5) '  in  subsection  (b)(3).  Such  section  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  "section  129," 
after  "section  112,"  in  subsection  (c)(1)(C). 

(g)  Section  114(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "or"  after  "section 
111,"  and  by  inserting  ",  or  any  accident 
prevention  regulation  under  section  129," 
after  "section  112". 

(h)  Section  118(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "112(c)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "112(iM3)". 

(i)  Section  302(k)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ",  and  any  design,  equipment, 
work  practice  or  operational  standard  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  constitutes  a  violation 
of  an  'emission  standard'  whether  or  not  an 
air  pollutant  is  emitted  to  the  ambient  air.". 

(J)  Section  304(b)(1)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "112(c)(1)(B)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "112". 

(k)  Section  307(b)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "112(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"112". 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  am  pleased 
this  morning  to  join  Senator  Duren- 
BERGEK,  Senator  Breaux  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Environment 
Committee  in  introducing  the  Toxics 
Release  Prevention  Act  of  1989.  This 
bill  requires  EPA  to  establish  a  new 
program  to  control  routine  and  acci- 
dental emissions  of  air  toxics  which 
can  cause  illness  and  death  and  poison 
our  environment. 

Earlier  this  year.  Senator  Bauctts, 
chairman  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Subcommittee,  announced  his 
schedule  for  addressing  clean  air  legis- 
lation this  year.  He  decided  that  air 
toxics  legislation  would  be  developed 
first  and  he  asked  me.  Senator  Dxjren- 
BERGER  and  Senator  Breaitx  to  work  to 
develop  legislation  which  all  three 
members  could  support.  The  Toxics 
Release  Prevention  Act  of  1989  repre- 
sents the  work  of  myself.  Senators 
DtTRENBERGER  and  Breaux,  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Environment 
Committee.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  the 
members  who  have  joined  as  cospon- 
sors.  and  I  particularly  want  to  thank, 
Senator  DtniENBERCER  and  Senator 
BREAtTX  for  their  efforts  in  developing 
this  legislation. 


This  bill  represents  a  compromise. 
And  as  with  any  compromise,  there 
are  aspects  of  the  bill  which  I  would 
have  drafted  differently  had  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  on  my  own.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  have  significantly  Increased 
the  likelihood  of  passing  strong  air 
toxics  legislation  by  working  coopera- 
tively at  this  time.  And,  what  is  most 
important  is  passing  a  strong  air  toxics 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  long  over- 
due. Toxics  air  pollutants  presents  one 
of  the  most  serious  threats  to  human 
health.  An  EPA  study  of  just  20  toxic 
air  pollutants  concluded  that  these 
pollutants  resulted  in  1,700  to  2,000 
cancer  cases  a  year.  EPA's  own  1987 
comparative  analysis  of  risks  conclud- 
ed that  toxic  air  pollutants  posed  a 
high  risk  of  cancer  and  noncancer 
health  risks  when  compared  to  other 
sources  of  pollution. 

And  an  EIPA  evaluation  of  2,650  fa- 
cilities emitting  16  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutants concluded  that  almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  sources  presented  risks 
of  cancer  at  greater  than  1  in  10,000 
persons  to  the  most  exposed  individ- 
ual. One  source  actually  presented  a 
risk  greater  than  1  in  10  of  getting 
cancer. 

Air  toxics  also  are  increasingly  be- 
lieved to  be  a  cause  of  environmental 
contamination  of  our  precious  water 
resources.  Air  toxics  account  for 
roughly  25  percent  of  the  total  toxic 
loading  to  the  Great  Lakes.  And  while 
EPA  has  yet  to  examine  the  effect  of 
air  toxics  on  coastal  waters,  EPA  scien- 
tists believe  that  the  air  toxics  prob- 
lems identified  in  the  Great  Lakes  are 
likely  to  be  found  also  in  coastal 
waters. 

Last  week.  EPA  released  air  toxics 
emissions  data  under  the  right-to- 
know  legislation  which  I  sponsored. 
This  data  showed  that  2.7  billion 
pounds  of  air  toxics  were  released  in 
1987  by  companies  required  to  report 
under  the  right-to-know  law.  Eighty  of 
these  chemicals  were  emitted  in 
amounts  greater  than  1  million 
pounds  in  the  year.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  a  section  of  a  report 
prepared  by  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, "Danger  Downwind:  A  Report 
on  the  Release  of  Billions  of  Pounds 
of  Toxic  Air  Pollutants,"  which  de- 
scribes the  health  and  environmental 
effects  of  the  25  chemicals  emitted  in 
the  largest  quantities. 

And  what  is  even  more  staggering  is 
that  the  2.7  billion  pound  total  does 
not  include  releases  of  toxics  from 
mobil  sources,  facilities  which  did  not 
comply  with  the  reporting  require- 
ments, and  facilities  not  covered  by 
the  right-to-ltnow  legislation.  This 
later  category  includes  Federal  facili- 
ties, which  account  for  one-third  of  all 
Superfimd  sites,  tank  farms,  inciner- 
ators, and  other  hazardous  waste 
treatment,  storage,  and  disposal  facili- 
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ties.  The  total  emissions  of  air  toxics 
could  be  three  to  four  times  higher 
than  the  reported  level. 

Yet,  since  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  first 
enacted  in  1970,  EPA  has  designated 
just  eight  chemicals  as  hazardous  air 
pollutants.  It's  clear  that  the  existing 
regulatory  system  is  floundering. 

The  staggering  amount  of  air  toxics 
releases,  together  with  the  threat  to 
public  health  and  environment  which 
they  pose,  and  EPA's  failure  to  act, 
make  an  overwhelming  case  to  enact 
air  toxics  legislation. 

But  we  also  need  to  be  concerned 
about  catastrophic  accidents  involving 
acutely  toxic  air  pollutants,  not  just 
routine  emissions.  EPA  says  that  be- 
tween 1980  and  1985,  it  has  data  that 
there  have  almost  7,000  accidents  re- 
sulting in  roughly  4,700  injuries  and 
140  deaths  and  evaculations  of  of  more 
than  217,000  people.  And  EPA  believes 
that  this  is  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  nimiber  of  actual  chemical  acci- 
dents. 

The  right-to-know  legislation,  which 
I  authored,  partially  addresses  this 
problem  by  requiring  industry  to  make 
information  available  to  communities 
which  can  then  plan  for  emergencies. 
But  the  record  of  accidents  in  the 
United  States  makes  it  clear  that  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  protect  the  public 
from  accidents  like  the  one  which  oc- 
curred in  Bhopal.  We  need  to  ensure 
that  industry  handles  extremely  haz- 
ardous substances  with  extreme  care. 
If  there  is  anything  to  leam  from  the 
massive  oil  spill  in  Prince  William 
Soimd.  it  is  that  we  must  take  all  fea- 
sible actions  to  prevent  accidents  from 
occurring. 

The  Toxics  Release  Prevention  Act 
of  1989  addresses  both  routine  and  cat- 
astrophic releases  of  air  toxics.  It  re- 
quires EPA  to  regulate  categories  of 
sources  which  release  certain  levels  of 
hazardous  air  pollutants.  Last  year's 
bill  included  a  list  of  224  hazardous  air 
pollutants.  EPA  has  proposed  a  list 
with  186  chemicals.  Eleven  of  the  top 
100  emissions  of  air  toxics  identified  in 
the  right-to-know  data  are  not  on 
either  list.  The  Environment  Commit- 
tee will  be  refining  this  list  based  in 
large  part  on  the  right-to-know  data. 

Facilities  emitting  these  air  toxics  in 
certain  amounts  will  be  required  to  in- 
stall the  maximum  available  control 
technology.  This  can  include  process 
changes  and  materials  substitution  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  generation  of 
toxic  air  pollutants  and  a  prohibition 
on  such  emissions  where  achievable.  If 
after  Installation  of  this  technology, 
remaining  emissions  present  a  signifi- 
cant risk  of  adverse  effects  on  human 
health  or  a  threat  of  adverse  environ- 
mental effects,  facilities  will  have  to 
further  reduce  their  emissions  to  pro- 
tect against  adverse  effects  to  himian 
health,  with  an  adequate  margin  of 
safety,  and  the  environment. 


For  carcinogens,  facilities  are  re- 
quired to  reduce  their  emissions  to 
levels  which  eliminate  all  lifetime  risks 
of  carcinogenic  effects  greater  than  1 
in  1  million  to  the  individual  in  the 
population  who  is  most  exposed  to 
emissions  of  the  pollutant.  Facilities 
would  be  able  to  seek  an  exception  to 
this  requirement  only  where  they 
could  show  that  the  emission  poses  a 
risk  no  greater  than  1  in  10,000  and 
that  the  facility  carmot  achieve  the  1 
in  1  million  standard  using  all  avail- 
able technology  and  operational  con- 
trols including  process  modifications 
and  materials  substitution.  This  excep- 
tion must  be  renewed  every  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  allows  for  an 
additional  5-year  extension  for  facili- 
ties which  cannot  achieve  the  1  in 
10,000  standard  within  the  prescribed 
timeframe.  I  am,  quite  frankly,  trou- 
bled by  this  provision.  During  discus- 
sions with  other  Members,  I  proposed 
limiting  this  extension.  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  Senator  Baucus,  Chairman  of 
the  Environmental  Pollution  Subcom- 
mittee, that  the  subcommittee  will 
continue  to  work  on  limiting  and 
tightening  this  extension. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  process 
for  addressing  the  problem  of  urban 
air  toxics.  In  urban  areas,  there  is  a 
soup  of  hazardous  air  pollutants 
which  create  health  risks.  Many  of  the 
sources  of  these  pollutants  are  smaller 
facilities  which  in  and  of  themselves 
would  not  cause  a  health  risk  but  cu- 
mulatively cause  significant  problems. 
The  bill  for  the  first  time  establishes  a 
process  for  EPA  and  the  States  to 
identify  the  scope  of  the  urban  air 
toxics  problem  and  to  initiate  actions 
to  address  the  problem. 

Finally,  the  bill  builds  upon  the  pro- 
gram we  created  in  the  emergency 
plaimlng  and  community  right-to- 
loiow  law  by  requiring  facilities  to  pre- 
pare hazard  assessments  which  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  accidents  from  oc- 
curring when  they  handle  acutely  haz- 
ardous substances.  The  bill  also  estab- 
lishes an  independent  Chemical  Safety 
and  Hazard  Assessment  Board,  mod- 
eled after  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  to  Investigate  accidents 
and  make  recommendations  on  meas- 
ures to  prevent  accidents  from  occur- 
ring. EPA  would  be  required  to  re- 
spond to  each  recommendation  made 
by  the  Board. 

Mr.  President,  the  Introduction  of 
this  legislation  Is  the  first  but  not  the 
final  step  in  passing  air  toxics  legisla- 
tion In  the  Senate.  There  are  a 
number  of  areas  that  the  Envlrorunent 
Conunlttee  still  needs  to  work  on. 
These  Include  refining  the  list  of  haz- 
ardous air  pollutants  and  the  floor  for 
determining  maximum  achievable  con- 
trol technology,  and  addressing  Issues 
regarding  regulating  facility  modifica- 
tions and  mobll  sources  of  air  pollu- 
tion. We  also  need  to  review  whether 


to  strengthen  the  program  to  address 
urban  air  toxics. 

But  this  legislation  represents  an  Im- 
portant step.  It  makes  clear  our  deter- 
mination that  the  clean  air  amend- 
ments we  will  enact  this  Congress  in- 
clude a  strong  program  to  address  rou- 
tine and  accidental  emissions  of  toxic 
air  pollutants.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  In  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appendix  D— Propiles  or  the  25  Chemicals 
Emitted  in  Largest  Quantities 

The  profiles  include  the  total  amount  re- 
leased, the  three  states  with  the  most  signif- 
icant emissions,  and  brief  toxicological  sum- 
maries for  each  of  the  25  chemicals  emitted 
in  largest  quantities  according  to  the  EPA 
Toxic  Release  Inventory  report. 

The  toxicological  summaries  are  derived 
from  several  sources  including:  the  Hazard- 
ous Substance  Data  Bank  maintained  at  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  EPA's  TRI 
Pact  Sheets,  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances and  Disease  Registry's  Toxicological 
Profiles,  the  Installation  Restoration  Pro- 
gram's Toxicology  Guide,  and  Casarett  and 
DouU's  Toxicology. 

toluehx 

Over  235  million  pounds  of  toluene  were 
emitted  into  the  air  by  industries  In  1987. 
Toluene  ranked  #1  for  air  emissions  in 
1987.  according  to  the  EPA's  Toxic  Release 
Inventory  data.  The  three  states  releasing 
the  most  toluene  were  North  Carolina  (22.39 
million),  Michigan  (15.74  million),  and  Illi- 
nois (13.70  million  pounds). 

Toluene  is  a  flammable,  colorless  liquid.  It 
is  used  as  a  solvent  in  the  manufacture  of 
perfumes,  medicines,  dyes,  explosives,  deter- 
gents, aviation  gasoline,  and  other  chemi- 
cals. Toluene  can  cause  mutations  in  living 
cells  and  damage  developing  fetuses.  It  can 
also  damage  the  liver,  kidney,  brain,  and 
bone  marrow  (resulting  in  low  blood  cell 
count).  Acute  exposures  can  irritate  the 
nose,  throat,  and  eyes,  cause  confusion, 
headache,  slowed  reflexes,  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, and  death. 

AMMONIA 

Over  233  million  pounds  of  ammonia  were 
emitted  into  the  air  by  industries  in  1987. 
Ammonia  as  released  into  the  air  in  quanti- 
ties second  only  to  toluene,  according  to  the 
TRI  report.  The  three  states  releasing  the 
most  ammonia  were  Louisiana  (70.23  mil- 
lion), Alaska  (30.18  million),  and  Arkansas 
(17.57  million  pounds). 

Ammonia  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizers,  explosives,  and  other  chemicals. 
Chronic  exposure  damages  the  lungs,  possi- 
bly causing  bronchitis.  Acute  ammonia  ex- 
posure irritates  the  skin,  bums  the  eyes 
causing  temporary  or  permanent  blindness, 
and  causes  pulmonary  or  laryngeal  edema, 
which  may  lead  to  death. 
acetone 

Over  186  million  pounds  of  acetone  were 
emitted  into  the  air  by  industries  in  1987. 
Acetone  ranked  3rd  in  the  TRI  report.  The 
three  states  releasing  the  most  acetone  were 
Tennessee  (40.11  million).  Texas  (17.76  mil- 
lion), and  Virginia  (14.79  million  pounds). 

Acetone  is  a  flammable,  colorless  liquid.  It 
is  found  in  paints,  varnishes,  and  lacquers, 
and  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  cements  in  the 
leather  and  rubber  industry.  Chronic  ace- 
tone exposure  can  damage  the  skin,  liver. 
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and  kidneys.  Acute  exposure  can  Irritate  the 
skin.  eyes.  nose,  and  throat,  and  may  cause 
di^iness,  lightheadedness,  and  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. 

MXTHAIIOL 

Over  183  million  pounds  of  methanol  were 
emitted  Into  the  air  by  Industries  In  1987. 
Methanol  ranked  4th  In  the  TRI  report. 
The  three  states  releasing  the  most  metha- 
nol were  Georgia  (33.29  million).  South 
Carolina  (17.25  million),  and  Virginia  (15.44 
million  pounds). 

Methanol  is  a  flammable,  colorless  liquid 
used  as  a  solvent  and  cleaner.  Chronic 
methanol  exposure  can  damage  the  liver. 
Expulsion  from  the  body  is  relatively  slow, 
such  that  repeated  exposiu-es  can  cause  a 
build  up  of  methanol  in  the  blood  and 
tissue.  Acute  exposure  can  Irritate  the  eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  and  throat,  and  at  high  con- 
centrations can  cause  headaches,  nausea, 
vomiting,  di^lness.  and  death.  Breathing 
the  vapor  or  absorbing  the  liquid  through 
the  skin  may  cause  permanent  blindness. 

CAXBOI*  DISUUIDB 

Over  137  million  pounds  of  carbon  disul- 
fide were  emitted  into  the  air  by  industries 
in  1987.  Carbon  disulfide  ranked  5th  on  the 
TRI  report.  The  three  states  releasing  the 
most  carbon  disulfide  were  Virginia  (49.48 
million).  Alabama  (43.73  million),  and  Ten- 
nessee (22.35  million  pounds). 

Carbon  disulfide  is  a  flanunable  liquid 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  viscose  rayon, 
cellophane,  cartwn  tetrachloride,  and  flota- 
tion agents.  Chronic  exposure  can  damage 
developing  fetuses,  and  may  cause  sperm  ab- 
normalities in  men  and  spontaneous  abor- 
tions in  women.  Carbon  disulfide  can  cause 
severe  changes  in  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  tingling,  pain,  weakness  in  the  legs, 
coordination  and  balance  disorders,  stomach 
trouble,  and  very  severe  mood,  personality, 
and  thought  changes  including  nightmares 
and  poor  concentration.  Cairbon  disulfide 
may  also  cause  Increased  cholesterol,  ather- 
osclerosis, high  blood  pressure,  and  heari 
disease.  Acute  exposure  Irritates  the  eyes, 
akin,  and  nose,  and  causes  headaches, 
nausea,  lightheadedness,  dizziness,  uncon- 
sciousness, and  death.  Mental  changes  may 
occur  and  last  for  months  or  years. 

1,1.1  TRICHLOROETHANK 

Over  130  million  pounds  of  1,1.1  trichlor- 
oethane  (methyl  chloroform)  were  emitted 
into  the  air  by  industries  in  1987.  It  ranked 
6th  on  the  TRI  report.  The  three  states  re- 
leasing the  most  1.1,1  trichioroethane  were 
California  (15.42  million).  Connecticut  (9.58 
million),  and  Ohio  (9.25  million  pounds). 

1.1.1  trichioroethane  is  a  colorless  liquid 
used  as  a  cleaning  solvent.  It  can  cause  mu- 
tations In  living  cells,  and  may  damage  the 
liver,  kidneys,  and  skin.  Acute  exposures 
may  Irritate  the  skin  and  eyes,  and  may 
cause  dizziness,  lightheadedness,  uncon- 
sciousness. Irregular  heartbeat,  and  death. 

MKTHTI.  rrUKL  KTTONE 

Over  124  million  pounds  of  methyl  ethyl 
ketone  were  emitted  into  the  air  by  indus- 
tries in  1987.  It  ranked  7th  on  the  TRI 
report.  The  three  states  releasing  the  most 
methyl  ethyl  ketone  were  Michigan  (12.41 
million).  Ohio  (11.46  million),  and  Vlginia 
(7.04)  million  pounds). 

Methyl  ethyle  ketone  is  a  flammable, 
colorless  liquid  used  as  a  solvent  and  in 
iff^ung  plastics,  textiles,  and  paints.  Methyl 
ethyl  ketone  is  a  teratogen  (an  agent  which 
causes  birth  defects)  in  animals,  and  is  a 
suspected  teratogen  in  humans.  Repeated 
exposure,   in  conjunction   with   other  sol- 


vents, can  damage  the  nervous  system,  caus- 
ing weaJuiess  and  numbness  in  the  hands 
and  feet.  Acute  exposures  can  bum  the  skin 
and  eyes,  leading  to  permanent  damage. 
The  vapors  also  can  irritate  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  throat,  and  cause  dizziness, 
lightheadedness,  headache,  nausea,  blurred 
vision,  and  loss  of  consciousness. 

XYLENE  I  MIXED  ISOMERS) 

Over  120  million  pounds  of  xylene  were 
emitted  into  the  air  by  Industries  in  1987. 
Xylenes  ranked  8th  on  the  TRI  report.  The 
three  states  releasing  the  most  xylene  iso- 
mers were  Michigan  (16.92  million),  Ohio 
(11.25  million),  and  lUinols  (7.53.  miUion 
pounds). 

Xylenes  are  flammable  liquids  used  as  sol- 
vents and  in  making  drugs,  dyes,  insecti- 
cides, and  gasoline.  Chronic  xylene  exposure 
may  damage  the  liver,  kidneys,  skin,  eyes, 
and  bone  marrow,  as  well  as  developing  fe- 
tuses. Acute  exposures  can  irritate  the  eyes, 
nose,  and  throat,  and  may  cause  headache, 
nausea,  vomiting,  tiredness,  stomach  upset, 
dizziness,  lightheadedness,  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, and  death. 

DICHLOROMETHAIfE 

Over  112  million  pounds  of  dichlorometh- 
ane  were  emitted  into  the  air  by  industries 
in  1987.  It  ranked  9th  on  the  TRI  report. 
The  three  states  releasing  the  most  dichlor- 
omethane  were  New  York  (13.24  million).  Il- 
linois (10.57  million),  and  Indiana  ( 10.24  mil- 
lion pounds). 

Dichloromethane  is  a  clear  liquid  used  as 
an  industrial  solvent  and  a  paint  stripper.  It 
is  also  used  in  certain  aerosol  and  pesticide 
products  and  in  the  manufacture  of  photo- 
graphic film.  Chronic  effects  of  exposure  in 
animals  Include  changes  in  the  liver  and 
kidneys,  and  cancer.  Memory  loss  was  also 
noted  as  a  chronic  exposure  effect.  Acute 
dichloromethane  exposure  results  in  respi- 
ratory tract  irritation,  sluggishness,  intoxi- 
cation, lightheadedness,  nausea,  headache, 
tingling  in  limbs,  unconsciousness,  and 
death. 

CHLORINE 

Over  103  million  pounds  of  chlorine  were 
emitted  into  the  air  by  industries  in  1987.  It 
ranked  10th  on  the  TRI  report.  The  three 
states  releasing  the  most  chlorine  were 
UUh  (68.34  million).  Georgia  (4.61  million), 
and  Michigan  (3.92  million  pounds). 

Chlorine  is  a  greenish-yellow  gas  used  in 
making  many  solvents,  disinfectants,  clean- 
ers, and  other  chemicals.  Chronic  exposure 
can  damage  the  teeth  and  irritate  the  lungs, 
causing  bronchitis,  coughing,  and  shortness 
of  breath.  Acute  exposure  to  chlorine  can 
severely  bum  the  eyes  and  skin  causing  per- 
manent damage,  and  may  cause  throat  irri- 
tation, tearing,  coughing,  nose  bleeds,  and 
chest  pain,  pulmonary  edema  and  death. 

ALUMINUM  OXIDE 

Over  73  million  pounds  of  aluminum  oxide 
were  emitted  into  the  air  by  Industries  in 
1987.  It  ranked  11th  on  the  TRI  report.  The 
three  states  releasing  the  most  aluminum 
oxide  were  Texas  (14.32  million),  Washing- 
ton (10.95  million),  and  Kentucky  (6.90  mil- 
lion pounds). 

Aluminum  oxide  is  used  in  chemical  reac- 
tions and  in  the  manufacture  of  alloys  and 
cements;  it  is  also  found  in  paints,  varnish- 
es, and  ceramics.  Aluminum  oxide  appears 
to  irritate  and  damage  the  respiratory 
system.  Some  researchers  believe  that  it 
plays  a  role  in  a  type  of  brain  disease,  al- 
though aerosols  besides  those  of  aluminum 
oxide  may  be  responsible  for  documented 
cases. 


ETHYLENE 


Over  54  million  pounds  of  ethylene  were 
emitted  Into  the  air  by  Industries  In  1087. 
Ethylene  ranked  12th  In  the  TRI  report. 
The  three  states  releasing  the  most  ethyl- 
ene were  Texas  (41.89  million),  Louisiana 
(6.37  million),  and  Iowa  (1.56  million 
pounds). 

Ethylene  is  a  flammable,  explosive  gas  (or 
liquid  at  lower  temperatures)  which  is  used 
as  a  refrigerant  and  in  welding  and  cutting 
raetals.  Exposure  to  ethylene  can  cause  diz- 
ziness, lightheadedness,  and  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. Contact  with  liquid  ethylene  can 
cause  frostbite.  Little  evidence  is  available 
about  the  chronic  effects  of  ethylene  expo- 
sure. Ethylene  can  contribute  to  low-level 
ozone  pollution. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ACID 

Over  50  million  pounds  of  hydrochloric 
acid  were  emitted  into  the  air  by  industries 
in  1987.  It  ranked  13th  on  the  TRI  report. 
The  three  states  releasing  the  most  hydro- 
chloric acid  were  Georgia  (10.91  million). 
New  York  (6.35  million),  and  Ohio  (4.03  mil- 
lion pounds). 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  colorless,  corrosive 
liquid  used  in  metal  processing,  chemical 
synthesis,  and  analytical  chemistry.  Chronic 
exposure  irritates  and  damages  the  skin, 
teeth,  and  possibly  the  lungs.  Acute  expK)- 
sure  can  cause  severe  bums  of  the  skin  and 
eyes,  leading  to  permanent  damage  with  loss 
of  sight.  The  inhalation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  vapor  irritates  the  mouth,  nose,  throat, 
and  lungs,  causing  coughing,  shortness  of 
breath,  pulmonary  edema,  and  death. 

FREON  113 

Over  49  million  pounds  of  Preon  113  were 
emitted  in  1987.  It  ranked  14th  on  the  TRI 
report.  The  three  states  releasing  the  most 
Preon  113  were  California  (5.72  million), 
New  York  (3.39  million),  and  Massachusetts 
(2.70  million  pounds). 

Exposure  to  Preon  113  irritates  the  eyes, 
nose,  and  throat.  Breathing  Preon  113 
vapors  causes  sleepiness,  confusion,  irregu- 
lar heartbeat,  and  possibly  death.  Preon  113 
also  destroys  the  ozone  layer  which  serves 
to  shield  the  Earth  from  the  Sun's  harmful 
ultraviolet  radiation.  As  the  ozone  layer  Is 
depleted,  malignant  melanomas  and  other 
skin  cancers  are  expected  to  Increase  as  a 
result  of  increasing  Intensity  of  ultraviolet 
radiation.  Preon  113  is  also  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  the  greenhouse  effect. 

TRICHLOROETHYLENE 

Over  47  million  pounds  of  trichloroethy- 
lene  were  emitted  into  the  air  by  industries 
in  1987.  Trichloroethylene  ranked  15th  in 
the  TRI  report.  The  three  states  releasing 
the  most  trichloroethylene  were  Indiana 
(5.94  million).  Illinois  (5.91  million),  and 
New  York  (3.32  million  pounds). 

Triciiloroethylene  is  a  colorless  liquid 
used  as  a  solvent  for  metal  degreasing 
(roughly  80%  of  US  production)  and  dry 
cleaning.  The  chemical  is  also  used  In  print- 
ing Inks,  paints,  lacquers,  varnishes,  and  ad- 
heslves.  Trichloroethylene  is  a  suspected 
human  carcinogen  and  teratogen  (agent 
which  causes  birth  defects).  Clironlc  expo- 
sure can  damage  the  skin,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
facial  nerves,  and  cause  memory  loss,  head- 
ache, alcohol  intolerance,  depression,  and 
weakness  in  the  arms  and  legs.  Acute  expo- 
sure can  irritate  and  damage  the  skin,  eyes, 
nose,  throat,  and  lungs,  and  at  high  levels 
may  cause  lightheadedness,  dizziness,  visual 
disturbances,  nausea,  vomiting.  Irregular 
heartlseat.  unconsciousness,  pulmonary 
edema,  and  death. 
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PROPYLENE 


Over  37  million  pounds  of  propylene  were 
emitted  into  the  air  by  industries  in  1987.  It 
ranked  16th  on  the  TRI  report.  The  three 
states  releasing  the  most  propylene  were 
Texas  (24.41  million),  Louisiana  (4.20  mil- 
lion), and  Ohio  (3.55  million  pounds). 

Propylene  is  a  highly  flammable,  colorless 
gas  used  in  the  production  of  many  organic 
chemicals  Including  resins,  plastics,  synthet- 
ic rubber,  and  gasoline.  Chronic  propylene 
exposure  may  damage  the  liver.  Acute  expo- 
sure causes,  dizziness,  loss  of  consciousness 
and  death.  Propylene  can  contribute  to  low- 
level  ozone  pollution. 

GLYCOL  ETHERS 

Over  32  million  pounds  of  glycol  ethers 
were  emitted  Into  the  air  by  industries  In 
1987.  It  ranked  17th  on  the  TRI  report.  The 
three  states  releasing  the  most  glycol  ethers 
were  Michigan  (5.24  million),  Ohio  (4.42  mil- 
lion), and  Montana  (2.92  million  pounds). 

Glycol  ethers  are  used  in  industry  as  sol- 
vents In  the  manufacture  of  lacquers,  var- 
nishes, resins,  printing  inks,  textile  dyes, 
brake  fluid  anti-icing  additives,  and  as  gaso- 
line additives.  They  are  also  found  In  latex 
paints  and  cleaners.  Glycol  ethers  are  repro- 
ductive toxicants  and  teratogens  In  animals, 
causing  infertility  and  birth  defecte.  Some 
animal  studies  suggest  they  are  carcinogens. 
Acute  glycol  ether  exposure  can  irritate 
upper  respiratory  passages,  and  the  eyes, 
and  may  cause  drowsiness,  vertigo,  head- 
ache, anorexia,  stomach  pain,  nausea,  vom- 
iting, coma,  and  death. 

TETRACHLOROETHYLENE     . 

Over  28  million  pounds  of  tetrachloroeth- 
ylene  were  emitted  into  the  air  by  Industries 
In  1987.  It  ranked  18th  on  the  TRI  report. 
The  three  states  releasing  the  most 
tetrachloroethylene  were  California  (5.85 
million),  Connecticut  (2.88  million),  and 
Iowa  (2.74  million  pounds). 

Tetrachloroethylene  is  a  clear  liquid  used 
in  dry  cleaning  (roughly  70%),  metal  de- 
greasing,  and  chemical  synthesis.  Tetrachlo- 
roethylene causes  liver  cancer  in  animals, 
and  is  a  suspected  human  carcinogen. 
Chronic  exposure  may  damage  developing 
fetuses.  Acute  exposure  to  tetrachloroethyl- 
ene irritates  the  skin,  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
and  throat,  damages  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
lungs,  and  may  cause  dizziness,  headache, 
sleepiness,  confusion,  nausea,  difficulty  in 
speaking  and  walking.  Irregular  heartbeat, 
unconsciousness,  pulmonary  edema,  and 
death. 

N-BOTYL  ALCOHOL 

Over  27  million  pounds  of  n-butyl  alcohol 
were  emitted  into  the  air  by  Industries  In 
1987.  It  ranked  19th  on  the  TRI  list.  The 
three  states  releasing  the  most  n-butyl  alco- 
hol were  Texas  (4.11  million),  Michigan 
(2.57  million),  and  Ohio  (2.23  million 
pounds).  ^,         ,    , 

N-butyl  alcohol  Is  a  flammable,  colorless 
liquid  used  as  a  solvent  for  fats,  waxes,  shel- 
lac, resins,  gums,  and  varnish.  Chronic  expo- 
sure to  n-butyl  alcohol  can  damage  the 
liver,  Bkln,  hearing  and  sense  of  balance. 
Acute  exposure  can  irritate  the  nose,  throat, 
eyes,  and  skin,  and  may  cause  headaches, 
dizziness,  Ughtheadedness,  and  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. 

METHYL  ISOBUTYL  KETOME 

Over  25  million  pounds  of  methyl  isobutyl 
ketone  were  emitted  into  the  air  by  indus- 
tries to  1987.  It  ranked  20th  on  the  TRI 
report.  The  three  sUtres  releasing  the  most 
aluminum  oxide  were  Georgia  (2.55  million). 


Alabama  (2.19  million),  and  New  York  (1.81 
million  pounds). 

Methyl  isobutyl  ketone  is  used  in  chemical 
synthesis  and  dry  cleaning  preparations, 
and  as  solvent  for  lacquers,  paints,  varnish- 
es, and  coatings.  Exposure  to  methyl  isobu- 
tyl ketone  can  irritate  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
throat,  and  may  cause  weakness,  headache, 
nausea,  vomiting,  dizziness,  loss  of  coordina- 
tion, stomach  pain,  insomnia,  and  liver 
damage. 

BENZENE 

Over  24  million  pounds  of  benzene  were 
emitted  Into  the  air  by  Industries  in  1987. 
Benzene  ranked  21st  on  the  EPA's  Toxic 
Release  Inventory  report.  The  three  sUtes 
releasing  the  most  benzene  were  Texas  (6.06 
million),  Ohio,  (2.23  million),  and  Illinois 
(1.93  million  pounds). 

Benzene  is  a  flammable,  colorless  liquid 
used  as  an  Industrial  solvent,  and  found  In 
small  amounts  In  gasoline.  Benzene  Is  a  car- 
cinogen and  chronic  exposure  can  cause  leu- 
kemia. Benzene  may  also  cause  birth  de- 
fects. Long-term  or  chronic  benzene  expo- 
sure can  cause  death  by  damaging  the 
blood-forming  organs  (aplastic  anemia). 
Acute  or  severe  exposure  causes  irritation  of 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat,  lightheadedness, 
headache,  vomiting,  convulsions,  coma,  and 
death. 

STYRENE 

Over  24  million  pounds  of  styrene  were 
emitted  into  the  air  by  industries  In  1987.  It 
ranked  22nd  on  the  TRI  report.  The  three 
states  releasing  the  most  styrene  were 
Texas  (4.01  million),  Ohio  (1.72  million), 
and  Washington  ( 1.72  million  pounds). 

Styrene  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid  used  In 
making  polystyrene  plastics  protective  coat- 
ings, polyesters,  resins,  and  other  chemicals. 
Chronic  exposure  to  styrene  can  cause  ge- 
netic mutations,  headaches,  numbness, 
upset  stomach,  memory  and  concentration 
difficulty,  trouble  with  learning,  slowed  re- 
flexes, and  balance  disorders,  and  may 
damage  developing  fetuses,  and  decrease 
fertility  In  women.  Styrene  may  also  cause 
lung  cancer  in  animals,  and  is  possible  car- 
cinogen for  humans.  Acute  exposure  irri- 
tates the  eyes,  nose,  throat,  and  skin,  and 
can  cause  dizziness,  lightheadedness,  loss  of 
consciousness,  brain  damage,  liver  damage, 
and  death. 

CHLOROFORM 

Over  23  million  pounds  of  chloroform 
were  emitted  into  the  air  by  Industries  in 
1987.  It  ranked  23rd  on  the  TRI  report.  The 
three  states  releasing  the  most  chloroform 
were  North  Carolina  (3.53  million),  Virginia 
(3.09  million),  and  Alabama  (1.97  mUllon 
pounds). 

Chloroform  Is  a  colorless  liquid  used  as  a 
solvent  and  In  making  dyes,  drugs,  and  pes- 
ticides. Chloroform  is  a  probable  carcinogen 
in  humans,  and  has  been  shown  to  cause 
liver,  kidney,  and  thyroid  cancer  in  animals. 
There  is  evidence  that  chloroform  is  a  tera- 
togen in  animals.  Chronic  chloroform  expo- 
sure can  also  damage  the  skin,  liver,  kid- 
neys, and  nervous  system.  Acute  exposure 
can  IrrlUte  and  bum  the  skin,  eyes,  nose, 
and  throat,  and  cause  dizziness,  lighthea- 
dedness, headache,  confusion,  and  Irregular 
heartbeat  which  may  lead  to  death. 

CHLOROMETHANE 

Over  20  million  pounds  of  chloromethane 
were  emitted  Into  the  air  by  Industries  in 
1987.  It  ranked  24th  on  the  TRI  report.  The 
three  states  releasing  the  most  chlorometh- 
ane were  Illinois  (6.66  million),  Indians  (6.66 
million),  and  Texas  (1.15  million  pounds). 


Chloromethane  is  a  flammable,  colorless 
gas  used  as  a  refrigerant  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  other  chemicals.  Evidence  sug- 
gests that  chloromethane  causes  cancer  in 
animals.  In  humans,  chloromethane  may 
effect  the  testes  causing  decreased  produc- 
tion of  male  hormones  and  sperm.  Chronic 
chloromethane  exposure  also  can  Irritate 
the  lungs,  damage  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
blood-forming  organs,  and  interfere  with 
brain  function,  causing  clumsiness,  head- 
ache, dizziness,  poor  judgement  and 
memory,  slurred  speech,  sleep  disturbances, 
and  personality  changes  and  depression  and 
Irritability.  Acute  exposure  may  damage  the 
liver,  kidneys,  and  eyes,  and  can  cause 
blurred  vision  intoxication,  dizziness, 
nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  drowsiness,  un- 
consciousness, convulsions,  pulmonary 
edema,  and  death. 

CARBONYL  SULFIDE 

Over  19  million  pounds  of  carbonyl  sulfide 
were  emitted  Into  the  air  by  Industries  In 
1987.  It  ranked  25th  on  the  TRI  report.  The 
three  states  releasing  the  most  carbonyl  sul- 
fide were  Teimessee  (10.00  million),  Missis- 
sippi (6.00  million),  and  Louisiana  (2.11  mil- 
lion pounds). 

Carbonyl  sulfide  is  used  as  an  intermedi- 
ate in  the  synthesis  of  a  variety  of  organic 
compounds.  Exposure  to  carbonyl  sulfide 
can  irritate  the  eyes  and  skin,  and  can  cause 
nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  giddiness,  head- 
ache, vertigo,  amnesia,  confusion,  sweating, 
irregular  heartbeat,  and  unconsciousness. 
Respiratory  paralysis  may  occur,  causing 
death. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDING  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  who  has  been 
very  helpful  and  a  very  key  Senator  in 
putting  together  the  air  toxics  bill 
that  the  Senator  just  mentioned. 

There  are  various  Senators  In  the 
Senate  who  are  working  very  hard  to 
fashion  a  clean  air  act,  and  I  can  think 
of  none  who  are  working  harder  than 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  He  is  a 
very,  very  forthright  and  very  valuable 
member  of  our  committee.  Frankly, 
Mr.  President,  he  is  a  necessary  and 
essential  member  of  our  committee,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  clean  air  bill.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  very  impor- 
tant statement. 

Two  months  ago  I  asked  several  of 
my  colleagues  to  work  together  to  de- 
velop air  toxics  legislation.  Today  we 
are  introducing  the  product  of  their 
efforts,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  other 
members  of  the  Environmental  Public 
Works  Conunittee.  We  are  addressing 
the  issue  because  of  the  breakdown  of 
the  current  air  toxics  program,  au- 
thorized under  section  112  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

In  1970,  Congress  provided  EPA  with 
the  authority  to  control  toxic  air  emis- 
sions. It  is  now  1989.  19  years  later, 
and  EPA  has  set  standards  for  7  pol- 
lutants. States  have  set  standards  for 
708. 

Data  available  from  the  Superfund 
Title  III.  and  released  earlier  this 
month,     indicates     that     2.4     billion 
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pounds  of  the  listed  pollutants  are  re- 
leased into  our  country's  environment 
each  year.  And  over  5  million  pounds 
were  released  in  Montana.  Eight  states 
released  more  than  100  million  pounds 
each.  These  pollutants  have  varying 
effects.  They  Include  substances  that 
cause  cancer,  deplete  the  ozone  layer, 
and  harm  fish  and  wildlife. 

We  use  almost  70,000  chemicals  in 
this  country.  Two  years  ago  EPA 
looked  at  Just  20  of  those  chemicals 
and  concluded  that  these  pollutants 
could  cause  more  than  2.000  cancer 
cases  per  year. 

Unfortunately,  recent  litigation  in 
various  courts  requires  EPA  to  review 
the  way  they  set  standards  for  the 
seven  pollutants.  This  litigation  has 
frosen  E3*A's  toxic  program.  That  Is 
the  mjkjor  problem  we  are  facing 
today. 

For  that  reason.  Congress  must  act. 
We  begin  that  process  today  by  intro- 
ducing air  toxics  legislation.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  team  I  aslted  to  spear- 
head this  effort  has  been  so  successful. 
Senators  DmuENBERCER,  Lautenberc, 
and  Brxaux  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  hard  work  invested  in  this  prod- 
uct. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
a  compromise.  For  my  part,  I  am  par- 
ticularly aware  of  concerns  raised  by 
western  industries  and  I  will  give  them 
careful  consideration.  In  our  discus- 
sions last  week,  it  was  clear  that  these 
are  difficult  choices.  Not  all  issues 
have  been  resolved;  not  all  impacts  are 
clear.  We  will  review  the  comments  we 
receive  on  this  legislation  very  careful- 
ly and  try  to  address  all  reasonable 
concerns. 

This  is  the  first  stage  of  a  three-part 
process.  Next.  Senator  CHAnx  and  I 
will  begin  the  process  of  developing  an 
ozone  and  carbon  monoxide  non-at- 
tainment proposal.  We  hope  to  have 
this  proposal  ready  in  early  May. 
Third,  we  will  focus  on  acid  rain. 

Senator  MrrcHKix  and  I  will  focus 
on  acid  rain  legislation  which  should 
be  introduced  in  early  June. 

These  are  all  difficult  issues.  There 
is  no  perfect  solution.  But  there  is  a 
public  health  crisis  that  will  worsen  if 
we  do  not  act. 

This  first  step  on  air  toxics  is  a  good 
one.  At  this  morning's  hearing  on 
health  effects  of  air  pollution,  health 
professionals  will  tell  us  how  impor- 
tant the  next  two  steps  will  be  in  the 
battle  to  protect  the  public  health 
from  dirty  air. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  also  today  re- 
questing the  cost  estimates  of  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  from  CBO.  CRS, 
and  OCA.  It  is  very  important  that  we 
get  those  cost  estimates,  and  it  is  also 
very  important  that  the  Environmen- 
tal and  Public  Works  Committee  be 
the  entity  that  requests  those  studies, 
so  that  we  have  the  best  information 
available. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  my  colleagues  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Worlts  as 
a  sponsor  of  the  Air  Toxics  Release 
and  Accident  Prevention  Act  of  1989. 
This  legislation  is  long  overdue  and  it 
is  necessary. 

Toxic  air  pollution  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  threat  to  public 
health.  Only  last  week.  EPA  released 
documentation  that  2.7  billion  pounds 
of  air  toxics  went  into  the  air  in  1987. 
These  data  tell  us  the  existing  act 
needs  to  be  fixed. 

The  bill  being  introduced  Is  the 
product  of  6  weeits  of  deliberation  and 
compromise.  I  wauit  to  acknowledge 
the  efforts  of  Senators  Durenburgeh, 
Breadx,  and  Lautenberc  in  developing 
this  vital  piece  of  comprehensive 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments. 

My  neighbor  from  Miimesota  has 
worked  tirelessly  for  many  years  in 
crafting  an  effective  alternative  to  sec- 
tion 112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts.  My  thanks 
to  Senators  Lautenberc  and  Breaux— 
both  major  players  in  forging  this  bill. 

Their  spirit  of  cooperation  has  been 
heartening.  This  is  the  first  of  three 
bills  which  make  up  the  committee's 
comprehensive  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments. Like  any  compromise,  not  ev- 
eryone is  completely  happy  with  this 
blU. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  go  a  long  way 
to  address  the  many  shortcomings  of 
section  112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  We 
now  move  on  to  nonattainment  and 
acid  rain.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
share  their  concerns  with  members  of 
the  committee. 

Clean  air  legislation  will  be  consid- 
ered this  year.  We  need  your  com- 
ments and  suggestions  if  we  are  to  de- 
velop a  bill  which  is  representative  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  posi- 
tive first  step.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  legislation  intro- 
duced today  to  control  toxic  air  emis- 
sions. As  recent  data  indicates,  this  is  a 
very  important  health  problem. 

It  is  also  a  more  serious  problem 
than  many  of  us  previously  believed. 
In  1986,  we  required,  as  part  of  Super- 
fund  reauthorization,  facilities  han- 
dling toxic  substances  to  collect  infor- 
mation about  their  releases  of  toxic 
pollutants.  This  was  required  despite 
strenuous  opposition  from  industries. 

Almost  2.5  billion  pounds  of  toxic 
pollutants  are  released  each  year.  This 
number  may  represent  only  25  percent 
of  the  total  amount  because  not  every- 
one was  required  to  report  and  not  all 
those  subject  to  this  requirement  did 
report  their  emissions. 

Toxic  air  emissions  can  be  deadly. 
For  example,  3  in  10  people  living 
around  a  butadiene  plant  are  expected 
to  develop  cancer  due  to  toxic  air  emis- 
sions. This  cancer  risk  is  well  above 
what  any  responsible  health  profes- 
sional would  accept. 


This  legislation  will  reduce  emissions 
significantly.  By  using  technology- 
based  controls,  EPA  will  have  the  au- 
thority for  a  more  effective  and  broad- 
er program.  We  provide  a  health-based 
backup  to  assure  that  if  the  technolo- 
gy is  not  there,  health  protection  is. 

In  addition,  we  protect  the  environ- 
ment. This  is  important  in  Casco  Bay 
in  Maine,  where  air  toxics— including 
formjddehyde  emissions  that  are  sus- 
pected of  causing  cancer— are  part  of 
the  contamination  problem  in  that 
area. 

I  am  especially  pleased  the  team  des- 
ignated by  Senator  Baucus  has  been 
able  to  work  through  differences  to 
develop  this  strong  but  feasible  ap- 
proach. This  bill  is  a  reflection  of  the 
hard  work  Members  and  staff  have 
put  into  the  issue.  No  legislation  is 
perfect,  but  this  a  solid  approach  that 
I  hope  will  be  carefully  reviewed  by 
other  Members. 

This  morning.  Senator  Baucus  is 
also  chairing  a  hearing  on  the  health 
effects  of  ambient  air  pollutants  such 
as  sulfur  dioxide,  ozone,  and  acid  aero- 
sols. Two  years  ago  I  chaired  health 
hearings  during  which  we  were  told 
that  2  to  5  percent  of  all  illness  and 
death  in  this  country  is  attributable  to 
air  pollution.  Unless  we  act  to  improve 
air  quality,  this  nimiber  can  only  in- 
crease. 

We  must  consider  clean  air  legisla- 
tion this  year.  I  have  previously  told 
my  colleagues  that  we  will  have  a  vote 
on  this  issue  this  Congress. 

Today's  dual  effort  on  clean  air  is 
testament  to  Senator  Baucus'  vigorous 
leadership.  I  applaud  his  efforts  and 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  him  on  clean  air  issues. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  of 
important  and  aggressive  legislation  to 
amend  portions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
dealing  with  emissions  of  toxic  air  pol- 
lutants. Our  amendments  would  put  in 
place  a  program  of  technology-based 
standards  for  the  control  of  these  pol- 
lutants, a  program  that  we  expect 
would  lead  to  very  significant  reduc- 
tions In  the  emissions  of  these  com- 
pounds across  the  Nation.  The  current 
section  112  program  within  the  act 
which  was  intended  to  deal  with  these 
pollutants  has  resulted  in  regulation 
of  only  a  handful  of  pollutants.  The 
current  program  is  unworkable,  and  it 
is  essential  that  the  Congress  address 
this  important  piece  of  the  clean  air 
puzzle  as  we  work  to  strengthen  and 
refine  this  important  statute  during 
this  Congress. 

On  February  28  of  this  year,  a  group 
of  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  came  to  the  Senate  floor 
to  discuss  the  committee's  plans  with 
regard  to  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  At  that  time,  our  re- 
spected chairman  of  the  Environmen- 
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tal  Protection  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Baucus,  announced  that  the  conmiit- 
tee  would  tackle  the  issue  of  air  toxics 
as  its  first  order  of  business,  and  indi- 
cated a  target  date  of  April  3  for  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  on  this  subject.  At  the 
request  of  Senator  Baucus,  I  joined 
Senators  Durenberger  and  Lauten- 
BERG  in  focusing  on  the  air  toxics  issue. 
We  were  aided  in  that  effort  by  other 
interested  members  of  the  committee, 
and  the  legislation  we  introduce  today 
is  the  product  of  our  discussions.  Our 
schedule  was  forced  to  slip  a  bit,  but  I 
believe  our  work  product  has  benefited 
from  the  few  extra  days  we  have  con- 
sumed in  producing  today's  bill. 

The  issue  of  air  toxics,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  one  of  particular  interest  to 
me  and  to  my  home  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
Louisiana  is  home  to  very  significant 
elements  of  the  oU,  gas,  and  chemical 
industries.  These  industries,  and  those 
related  industries  that  depend  upon 
them  for  their  existence,  still  employ 
many  thousands  of  Louisianians  at  a 
time  when  my  State  has  the  sad  dis- 
tinction of  the  highest  unemployment 
rate  in  the  country.  Many  individuals 
have  been  forced  to  relocate  to  other 
States  because  of  our  difficult  econom- 
ic times.  This  industrial  base  is  impor- 
tant to  Louisiana,  and,  while  efforts  to 
diversify  the  State's  economy  contin- 
ue, these  industries  are  likely  to  be  of 
economic  importance  to  us  for  years  to 
come.  The  actions  we  take  in  dealing 
with  air  emissions  have  important  eco- 
nomic consequences  for  these  indus- 
tries and,  therefore,  for  the  economic 
health  of  Louisiana. 

But  Louisiana  faces  other  serious 
problems  in  addition  to  its  difficult 
economic  situation.  Of  particular  rel- 
evance in  the  context  of  today's  bill, 
Louisiana  ranks  third  in  the  Nation  in 
emissions  of  hazardous  air  pollutants, 
with  over  135  million  pounds  of  re- 
leases reported  in  1987.  This  must  be 
addressed.  While  it  is  difficult  to  know 
with  certainty  what  the  possible  impli- 
cations for  public  health  may  be.  it  is 
clear  that  industry  can  and  must  do  a 
much  better  job  in  dramatically  reduc- 
ing its  emissions,  and  the  Federal  and 
State  government  must  do  a  much 
better  job  of  ensuring  that  the  public 
health  and  our  environment  are  pro- 
tected. Public  health  and  environmen- 
tal protection  cannot  be  sacrificed  to 
the  economic  health  of  an  industry, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
be  blind  to  the  cost  of  the  programs 
we  enact  into  law.  Rather,  we  must 
work  to  find  ways  to  minimize  the 
costs  while  meeting  our  objectives  of 
protecting  the  health  of  our  citizenry 
and  the  quality  of  our  environment. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  is  tough.  Hundreds 
of  chemicals  emitted  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  businesses  will  be  subject  to 
aggressive  new  regiilations  requiring 
the    installation    of    technology    to 


assure  the  maximum  achievable  con- 
trol of  those  emissions.  This  will  be  a 
monumental  undertaking,  and  we  are 
putting  in  plswie  a  new  program  from 
the  ground  up  to  accomplish  this  task. 
Within  2  years  of  enactment,  EPA 
must  have  promulgated  regulations 
for  all  major  emitters  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous chemical  compounds,  and  maxi- 
mum controls  must  be  in  place  and 
functioning  on  those  industries  within 
an  additional  3  years.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  these  aggressive 
controls  will  reduce  emissions  by  up  to 
90  percent  or  more  from  these  indus- 
tries. That  is  a  tough  program  and,  I 
might  add,  it  will  be  an  expensive  pro- 
gram, both  for  the  industries  subject 
to  the  regulations  and  to  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  that  adminis- 
ter the  program. 

What  industries  are  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  these  regulations?  In  the 
first  roimd  of  regulation  alone,  the  list 
is  a  who's-who  of  American  industry, 
including,  but  by  no  means  limited  to: 
Chemical  manufacturing;  steel  indus- 
try; industries  that  produce  plastics 
and  other  consumer  products;  rubber 
manufacturers;  producers  of  basic 
metals;  pharmaceutical  manufactur- 
ers; municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants;  wood  products  manufacturers; 
oil  and  gas  refining  and  distribution 
industries;  cement  plants;  electroplat- 
ing industries;  municipal  waste  incin- 
erators; pesticide  producers;  hospital 
sterilizing  facilities;  producers  of  foam 
products;  food  processors;  electronics 
industry;  air-conditioning  coolant 
manufacturers;  paint  and  adhesive  f or- 
mulators;  dry  cleaners;  and  equipment 
and  engine  degreasers.  These  indus- 
tries and  others  that  would  be  subject 
to  this  first  round  of  regulations  ac- 
count for  about  900  million  poimds  of 
the  most  potentially  threatening  air 
emissions. 

After  this  first  roimd  of  regulation, 
EPA  would  be  required  to  move 
promptly  through  subsequent  roimds 
of  regulation,  imtil  all  major  sources 
of  these  emissions  have  regulations  in 
place.  Under  our  bill,  this  could  not  be 
longer  than  10  years  for  even  the  least 
hazardous  pollutants  to  be  listed  in 
the  legislation.  Of  course.  EPA  is  obli- 
gated to  prioritize  its  efforts  so  that 
the  compounds  and  sources  that  pose 
the  most  significant  risks  to  the  public 
are  regulated  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to  empha- 
size for  other  Senators  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  process  that  I  sincerely 
hope  will  lead  to  enactment  of  im- 
provements to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  My 
message  to  my  colleagues  today  re- 
mains the  same  as  it  was  on  this  floor 
on  February  28.  We  can  and  we  must, 
for  the  well-being  of  our  citizens, 
break  the  impasse  that  has  prevented 
passage  of  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  for  years.  To  accomplish  that 
requires    discussion    and    it    requires 


compromise.  It  requires  that  we  listen 
with  an  open  mind  to  all  of  our  con- 
stituents who  have  an  interest  in  this 
legislation,  and  that  we  work  to  re- 
solve rather  than  create  differences. 
This  legislation  will  be  the  starting 
point  for  discussions  on  air  toxics  and 
will  be  a  vehicle  in  our  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  regulatory  scheme  that  will 
ensure  the  quality  of  our  air,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health,  and  effi- 
cient yet  flexible  regulation  that  will 
allow  American  industry  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  society  and  remain  com- 
petitive in  the  global  market. 

As  a  member  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Conmiittee,  I  believe 
we  have  a  special  obligation  to  work 
with  all  interested  parties  to  achieve 
these  goals.  The  Bush  administration 
has  committed  itself  to  producing  a 
comprehensive  legislative  proposal  on 
clean  air  issues,  which  I  understand  we 
may  expect  to  see  by  about  the  end  of 
May.  I  look  forward  to  reviewing  that 
proposal  carefully,  and  to  working  to 
find  a  common  ground  on  the  issues.  I 
know  that  many  other  Senators  have 
strong  interests  in  the  air  toxics  provi- 
sions and  other  legislative  proposals 
that  will  be  forthcoming,  and  I  encour- 
age them  to  work  with  the  committee 
to  address  their  concerns.  Senators 
certainly  have  my  personal  commit- 
ment that  I  will  work  with  them  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  produce  a 
final  bill  that  deserves  to  become  law. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleagues 
on  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  for  the  hard  work  they 
have  put  into  helping  to  produce  air 
toxics  legislation.  Without  wishing  to 
exclude  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  put  their  time  and  energy  into 
this  legislation,  let  me  recognize  in 
particular  the  important  efforts  of 
Senators  Lautenberg  and  Durew- 
BERGER,  with  whom  I  worked  diligently 
on  this  bill.  The  efforts  of  our  able 
subcommittee  chairman.  Senator 
Baucus,  were  likewise  essential  in  pro- 
ducing a  bill  today.  And,  of  course,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  Senator  Buroick,  and  our 
ranking  member.  Senator  Chafee. 
were  instrumental  in  guiding  our 
work.  I  sincerely  thank  them  and  their 
staffs  for  their  long  hours  in  helping 
to  shape  our  bill,  and  promise  my  con- 
tinued involvement  in  further  refining 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues.  Senator  Duren- 
berger, Senator  Lautenberg,  and  Sen- 
ator Breaux  in  introducing  the  Toxics 
Release  Prevention  Act  of  1989. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  bills  the 
Committee  on  E^nvironment  and 
Public  Works  will  be  developing  in 
connection  with  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  biggest  chal- 
lenges we  face  today  in  cleaning  up 
our  environment  is  toxic  waste.  In  the 
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past  we  have  focused  much  of  our  at- 
tention on  combating  acid  rain  and  un- 
healthy levels  of  ozone.  But  reports 
are  showing  the  discharge  of  toxic  air 
pollutants  is  much  higher  than  previ- 
ously estimated. 

Recently  EPA  released  a  report 
showing  that  2.7  billion  pounds  of 
toxic  pollutants  were  released  nation- 
wide in  1987.  These  are  incomplete  es- 
timates and  do  not  even  represent  the 
actual  total  which  may  be  two  to  five 
times  greater.  Little  wonder  that  the 
Agency  estimates  toxic  air  pollutants 
cause  2,000  cancer  cases  a  year. 

My  colleagues  have  ably  outlined 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  so  I  need  not 
explain  all  the  fine  points  of  the  pro- 
posal. However,  I  would  like  to  touch 
on  several  key  aspects  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  think  everyone  realizes  section  112 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act— the  section  that 
currently  regulates  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutant emissions— is  simply  not  work- 
ing. This  is  because  the  law  requires  a 
pollutant-by-pollutant  approach  to 
regiilation  and  requires  that  standards 
for  each  pollutant  provide  an  ample 
margin  of  safety.  The  phrase  "ample 
margin  of  safety"  can  be  interpreted 
to  mean  zero  exposure  to  carcinogens. 
Consequently,  EPA  has  been  reluctant 
to  list  and  regulate  pollutants  where 
regulation  could  mean  shutting  down 
major  segments  of  American  industry. 
Instead,  the  Agency  has  spent  years 
and  years  studying  risks  associated 
with  a  handfiil  of  pollutants.  And  it 
has  regulated  some  sources  of  only 
seven  substances. 

This  legislation  deals  with  the  situa- 
tion by  taking  a  two-pronged  ap- 
proach. 

First,  it  requires  a  technology-based 
standard,  maximum  achievable  control 
technology  [MACT],  for  industries 
that  emit  1  or  more  about  200  hazard- 
ous pollutants.  This  technology  is  to 
be  established  without  time-consum- 
ing pollutant-by-pollutant  risk  assess- 
ments, thus  doing  away  with  a  major 
impediment  in  getting  these  sources 
controlled.  Determining  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  available  technology 
is  much  faster  than  determining  the 
safe  level  of  exposure  to  a  carcinogen. 

This  approach  has  worked  well 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Frustrat- 
ed by  trying  to  establish  controls 
based  on  water  quality.  Congress  re- 
wrote the  law  to  make  it  technology- 
based.  The  result  has  been  installation 
of  best  controls  on  industries  through- 
out the  Nation  that  have,  on  average, 
reduced  their  effluent  discharges  by 
over  90  percent. 

To  assure  that  MACT  technology 
standards  in  the  bill  are  as  at  least  as 
strong  as  those  that  EPA  achieved 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  we  includ- 
ed language  under  subsection  (dK3)  to 
make  sure  the  degree  of  reduction  in 
emissions  for  new  sources  is  not  less 
stringent    than    the    most    stringent 


emissions  level  achieved  in  practice  by 
a  source  in  the  same  category  or  sub- 
category. We  also  included  language 
that  finds  a  reduction  of  90  percent  is 
a  benchmark  for  MACT  for  existing 
sources.  However,  I  want  to  stress  that 
the  90  percent  figxire  is  not  a  celling. 
EPA  should  set  standards  above  the  90 
percent  whenever  possible. 

Under  the  MACT  program,  the  EPA 
is  to  promulgate  standards  by  pre- 
scribed deadlines.  If  these  deadlines 
are  missed,  and  thus  the  MACT  con- 
trols are  not  established,  permits  are 
required  under  section  (j)(3)  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  objectives  of  the 
act.  This  means  that  EPA  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  MACT  standards,  write  per- 
mits for  facilities  which  require  the  in- 
stallation of  maximimi  control  tech- 
nology know  at  the  time.  These  best 
judgement  permits,  similar  to  those 
written  under  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
may  not  get  the  facility  to  reduce  by 
90  percent  or  better,  but  will  require 
the  most  stringent  controls  available 
at  the  time  the  permit  is  being  writ- 
ten. 

The  second  component  of  the  con- 
trol strategy  deals  with  controlling 
hazardous  air  pollutants  after  the 
MACT  controls  have  been  installed. 
Since  the  MACT  standards  will  not 
eliminate  all  the  health  and  environ- 
mental effects  that  are  of  concern, 
EPA  will  have  the  authority  to  tighten 
up  the  standards  to  eliminate  signifi- 
cant residual  risks. 

For  carcinogens,  no  source  will  be  al- 
lowed to  expose  people  living  nearest 
the  source  to  a  risk  greater  than  one- 
in-ten  thousand,  and  if  technologically 
possible,  one-in-a-million.  Sources 
unable  to  meet  the  one-in-ten  thou- 
sand will  have  to  shutdown. 

The  Administrator  may  grant  a  5- 
year  extension  for  cases  involving  ex- 
traordinary economic  hardship.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  extension 
should  be  used  by  EPA  in  only  very 
limited  circumstances.  We  fully  expect 
the  administrator  to  shut  down 
sources  that  are  posing  significant 
health  threats  to  the  people  around 
them.  Extraordinary  economic  hard- 
ship means  that  the  facility  will  have 
to  stop  operating  (as  determined  by 
the  administrator);  it  doesn't  necessar- 
ily mean  only  that  workers  will  be  laid 
off,  that  company  profits  may  be  di- 
minished or  plans  for  expansion 
cannot  go  forward. 

Finally,  the  accident  prevention  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  is  aimed  at  preventing 
accidents  like  that  which  occurred  at 
Bhopal,  India. 

Under  the  bill  owners  and  operators 
of  facilities  handling  extremely  haz- 
ardous substances  would  have  a  gener- 
al duty  to  operate  a  safe  facility.  This 
means  that  EPA,  after  inspection 
could  require  modifications  in  equip- 
ment or  operational  processes  which 
are  unsafe. 


The  bill  lists  a  number  of  pollutants 
which  are  extremely  hazardous  and 
when  released  in  a  sudden  event  can 
cause  death  or  serious  injury.  Facili- 
ties which  handle  large  amounts  of 
these  extremely  hazardous  substances 
would  be  required  to  prepare  hazard 
assessments— an  engineering  analysis 
to  determine  what  kinds  of  accidents 
might  occur  and  how  the  surrounding 
community  would  be  affected  if  an  ac- 
cident did  occur. 

A  five-member  chemical  safety 
board  would  investigate  chemical  acci- 
dents to  determine  their  causes.  The 
safety  Board  may  make  recommenda- 
tions to  EPA  on  regulations  that 
would  prevent  or  mitigate  accidents 
and  EPA  has  authority  to  issue  such 
regulations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  good  bill.  Sena- 
tors DuRENBERGER,  Breaux,  and  Lau- 
TENBERG  STc  to  be  conunendcd  for  their 
efforts  in  addressing  this  important 
and  very  complex  issue.  It  will  move  us 
far  ahead  of  where  we  are  now  in  con- 
trolling hazardous  air  pollutants.  As 
we  move  forward  with  this  legislation 
in  hearings  and  markup,  I  stand  ready 
to  work  with  my  colleagues  and  other 
interested  parties  to  see  that  legisla- 
tion controlling  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants becomes  law  this  Congress. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
cointroducing  the  Air  Toxics  Release 
and  Accident  Prevention  Act  of  1989, 
to  control  the  routine  and  accidental 
releases  of  toxic  chemicals  into  our 
air. 

This  legislation  is  the  first  of  three 
clean  air  bills  that  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  in- 
tends to  consider  this  session.  The 
committee  has  set  an  ambitious 
agenda  to  report  three  related  clean 
air  bills — one  on  ozone  nonattainment, 
one  on  acid  rain  and  one  on  air  toxics. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  can 
report  and  will  consider  effective,  re- 
sponsible clean  air  legislation  in  all  of 
these  areas  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  problem  of  toxic  air  pollution  is 
particularly  important  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia.  The  recent  re- 
sults of  the  EPA's  reports  required  by 
the  title  III,  community  right-to-know 
provisions  of  SARA  on  toxic  air  emis- 
sions is  further  evidence  that  the  time 
to  act  is  now. 

The  Congress  must  move  forward 
with  an  effective,  yet  responsible  pro- 
posal to  control  this  complex  problem. 
The  committee's  efforts  are  a  promis- 
ing first  step  in  drafting  legislation 
that  will  reduce  in  the  very  near 
future  a  significant  portion  of  these 
unwarranted  emissions. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of 
the  legislative  process  regarding  the 
problem  of  air  toxics.  It  is  important 
to  get  this  process  started  and  put  leg- 
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islation on  the  table  for  the  puri>oses 
of  discussion. 

I  do  have  some  reservations,  howev- 
er, about  the  committee's  ambitious 
provisions  contained  in  phase  II.  I  wel- 
come the  thoughtful  review  by  many 
of  the  expert  witnesses  who  will 
appear  before  the  committee  during 
our  hearing  process  and  remain  open 
to  other  views  which  may  be  just  as  ef- 
fective as  the  approach  we  present 
today. 

I  also  want  to  assure  you  that  I  plan 
to  carefully  consider  the  legislation 
soon  to  be  forwarded  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  trust  that  the  committee  will 
welcome  the  administration's  legisla- 
tive program  to  control  the  release  of 
these  chemicals  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  will  receive  the  active 
consideration  of  the  committee  during 
our  hearings  on  this  bill. 

The  toxic  emissions  reports  support 
our  efforts  to  reform  section  112  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  levels  of  toxic 
releases  In  Virginia  are  intolerable. 
The  State  of  Virginia  has  performed 
an  adequate  Job  in  gathering  this  In- 
formation which  shows  we  rank  fifth 
in  the  Nation  in  the  annual  amount  of 
these  emissions.  We  must  recognize, 
however,  that  this  Information  Is  only 
as  accurate  as  the  Information  report- 
ed by  the  affected  Industries  and  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  State  In  comply- 
ing with  SARA  title  III. 

Finally,  let  me  stress  that  few  bills 
of  this  complexity  and  with  the  enor- 
mous social  and  economic  ramifica- 
tions are  Introduced  in  the  form  in 
which  they  are  finally  enacted.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  will  be  the  case  with 
this  bUl.  There  are  many  questions  to 
be  answered.  That  Is  why  we  have 
hearings.  I  look  forward  to  a  full  com- 
mittee schedule  of  hearings  so  that  all 
the  Interested  parties  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  comment. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  we  are  Intro- 
ducing today  is  a  positive  and  con- 
structive start.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
name  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  and  I 
intend  to  work  with  my  fellow  commit- 
tee members,  the  administration,  and 
Interested  parties  to  report  a  meaning- 
ful, yet  practical  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  air  toxics. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  Air  Toxics  and  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1989.  the  first  instaU- 
ment  of  one  of  the  most  Important 
legislative  initiatives  of  the  year— the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Controlling  the  pollutants  that 
enter  our  air  is  an  Imperative  that  is 
absolutely  fundamental  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  "Our  health,  our  ecosys- 
tem and  our  economy  may  depend  on 
our  success,"  says  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  about  clean  air  legisla- 
tion. 

Our  health  Is  at  risk  because,  accord- 
ing to  EPA  statistics,  about  140,000 
Americans  alive  today  wlU  one  day  die 
of  cancer  caused  by  air  toxics.  This 


risk  is  particularly  high  for  those  who 
live  in  urban  areas,  where  one  excess 
cancer  death  for  every  1,000  persons  is 
not  unusual. 

In  my  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
threat  is  very  real,  and  the  people  are 
understsjidably  very  concerned.  Right 
now  we're  rated  third  in  the  country 
in  the  amoimt  of  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants released  per  square  mile,  accord- 
ing to  EPA's  recent  report  based  on 
data  collected  from  industries  imder 
the  Superfund  right  to  know  law. 
Every  year,  58  million  poimds  of 
chemicals  are  released  into  the  envi- 
ronment by  Connecticut  companies, 
with  almost  half  of  that  going  into  air 
and,  potentially,  into  our  lungs. 

This  legislation  represents  an  impor- 
tant first  step  toward  controlling  the 
risk  posed  by  hazardous  air  pollutants. 
As  a  first  phase,  industries  will  have  to 
Install  the  best  available  technology  to 
control  air  emissions,  with  the  EPA 
determining  what  "best  available" 
means,  not  the  Industries  themselves. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  step  adone  can 
reduce  up  to  92  percent  of  the  pollut- 
ants now  going  into  the  air. 

Industries  that  still  emit  too  much 
pollution  even  with  state-of-the-art 
controls  will  be  required  to  take  addi- 
tional steps  on  a  continual  basis  to  fur- 
ther restrict  their  emissions. 

The  legislation  also  encourages  in- 
dustries to  act  immediately  to  reduce 
their  emissions  by  90  percent.  Such  in- 
centives will  speed  up  the  cleansing  of 
our  air  while  new  technologies  are  In- 
troduced and  implemented. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Air  Toxics 
and  Prevention  Act  of  1989  deals  with 
accident  prevention.  That's  a  subject 
of  greater  interest  in  the  wake  of  the 
Exxon  Valdez  disaster.  We've  learned 
an  important  lesson  in  this  case:  while 
we  always  hope  for  the  best,  we  must 
be  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  legisla- 
tion contemplates  worst-case  scenarios 
and  proposes  methods  to  deal  with 
them  promptly  and  effectively. 

For  we  know  all  too  well  that  what 
can  go  wrong,  will  go  wrong.  The 
Exxon  Valdez  caused  an  oilspUl,  but 
accidental  spills  of  pollutants  into  the 
air  are  a  constant  danger,  and  a  poten- 
tially more  devastating  one.  During 
the  years  between  1980  and  1985,  EPA 
statistics  show  that  there  were  6,928 
accidents  releasing  400  million  pounds 
of  toxic  chemicals  Into  the  air,  causing 
138  deaths,  4.717  serious  Injuries,  and 
the  evacuation  of  217,000  people.  New 
York  State,  which  keeps  records  of 
chemical  accidents,  reports  two  serious 
releases  of  chemicals  into  the  environ- 
ment every  day. 

Between  1983  and  1987.  the  accident 
toll  in  New  York  alone  was  26  killed. 
378  injured,  and  another  4,000  people 
evacuated  from  home  or  workplace. 

Some  argue  that  aU  economic  devel- 
opment involves  risks  and  costs.  They 
say  accidents  cannot  totally  be  pre- 
vented. A  recent  article  in  the  New 
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York  Times  questioned  whether  fur- 
ther efforts  to  reduce  air  toxics  was 
worth  the  price.  There  is  a  price  to 
cleaning  up  the  air,  to  be  sure,  but 
there  is  also  a  price  to  leaving  it  dirty, 
and  letting  industrial  accidents  contin- 
ue. One  report,  which  documented  64 
accidents  over  a  28-year  period,  esti- 
mated that,  on  average,  each  chemical 
release  accident  cost  $30  million  In 
damages.  One  event  resulted  In  more 
than  $100  million  In  property  dam- 
ages. 

Then  there  is  Bhopal.  A  catastroph- 
ic failure  at  that  pesticide  manufactur- 
ing plant  released  a  cloud  of  a  highly 
toxic  chemical  over  a  densely  populat- 
ed city.  More  than  2,850  people  died, 
and  200.000  were  injured.  Just  a  few 
months  later,  after  it-can't-happen- 
here  assurances.  129  residents  of  Insti- 
tute. WV.  were  hospitalized  by  a  chem- 
ical release  at  another  plant.  A  follow- 
up  inspection  at  the  plant  showed  221 
safety  and  health  violations. 

The  American  public  is  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  environmental— and 
human— cost  of  a  Bhopal  or  an  Exxon 
Valdez,  and  the  American  people  want 
us  to  do  something  to  make  their 
world,  their  neighborhoods,  safer 
places  in  which  to  live  and  work  and 
raise  families. 

That  Is  why  this  legislation  will  re- 
quire industries  to  perform  a  hazard 
assessment.  It  would  be  nice  to  think 
that  all  companies  have  already  done 
this,  as  a  matter  of  good  organization 
and  good  public  policy.  But  think 
again.  It  just  isn't  happening  in  an  un- 
regulated market.  The  American 
people  deserve  to  know  what  will 
happen  to  them  if  the  worst  happens. 
How  many  deaths  and  injuries  could 
result? 

If  the  chemical  plant  down  the 
street  had  a  major  malfunction,  what 
could  possibly  happen  to  the  people 
who  live  in  the  houses  nearby?  What 
is  the  potential  cost  of  living  near  a 
chemical  plant,  and  what  steps  have 
been  taken  to  prepare  for  the  worst? 

Perhaps  that's  why  we  weren't  ready 
for  something  like  the  Exxon  Valdez 
disaster.  No  one  involved  In  the  Indus- 
try wanted  to  contemplate  how  bad 
such  a  large  spill  could  be.  and  how 
much  would  be  needed  to  deal  with  it, 
so  those  in  charge  simply  said  It 
couldn't  happen.  It's  himaan  nature. 

Well,  one  of  the  things  that  the  law 
must  do  is  recognize  the  frailties  of 
hmnan  nature  and  force  people  to 
take  action  that  is  In  the  public  inter- 
est, even  if  it  isn't  In  their  private  In- 
terest to  do  so. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  what  they  are  living  with  in 
their  backyards. 

The  Air  Toxics  and  Prevention  Act 
goes  a  step  beyond  requiring  compa- 
nies to  assess  their  potential  impact  on 
the  environment  and  the  health  of 
their  neighbors.  The  legislation  pro- 
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vides  for  the  creation  of  an  independ- 
ent safety  board,  to  be  known  as  the 
Chemical  Safety  and  Hazards  Investi- 
gation Board,  to  investigate  all  chemi- 
cal accidents.  This  Board  is  modeled 
after  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  an  independent  Federal 
agency  which  investigates  accidents  in 
the  transportation  Industry.  The 
NTSB  has  an  impressive  record  of  re- 
sponsiveness to  disasters,  and  its  stud- 
ies have  yielded  important  informa- 
tion to  help  industries  prevent  catas- 
trophes in  the  future.  Untold  numbers 
of  people  are  alive  today  thanks  to  the 
work  of  this  Board. 

It  is  our  hope  that  a  Chemical 
Safety  and  Hazards  Investigation 
Board  can  amass  a  similar  record  of 
accomplishment.  It  would  be  sent  out 
to  the  scene  of  a  chemical  accident  im- 
mediately after  it  happens  to  take 
charge  of  the  cleanup,  and  to  assess 
the  reasons  why  it  happened  and 
make  recommendations  on  how  to  pre- 
vent it  from  happening  in  the  future. 
This  information  would  be  shared 
with  communities  and  industries  na- 
tionwide, so  that  the  lessons  of  one  ac- 
cident can  be  easily  applied  to  prevent 
others. 

By  addressing  two  real  problems— 
the  ongoing,  routine  release  of  chemi- 
cals in  the  air,  and  the  unplaiuied.  ac- 
cidental release  of  chemicals— this  leg- 
islation goes  a  long  way  toward  secur- 
ing a  safer  enviroment  for  ourselves 
and  our  children.  It  takes  advantage  of 
technological  advances  to  control 
emissions,  and  it  takes  heed  of  histori- 
cal disasters  to  plan  for  uncontrolled 
emissions. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  legis- 
lation, and  I  look  forward  to  its  speedy 
passage,  so  that  all  Americans  can 
begin  to  look  forward  to  a  cleaner 
world. 


By  Hi.  GRASSLET  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Inoute,  Mr.  McCain,  and 
Mr.  BuRsicK): 
S.  817.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Rural 
Health  Policy  and  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Rural 
Health,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

HATIOHAL  AOTUOKT  COIOf rmX  OH  RURAL 
HBALTB 

•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  iNomrx. 
McCain,  and  Burdick,  which,  if  it  be- 
comes law.  will  enhance  the  impor- 
tance and  viability  of  the  Office  of 
Rural  Health,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Rural  Health,  and  the 
Rural  Health  Research  Centers  Pro- 
gram. The  bill  would  not  break  new 
ground,  in  that  the  activities  it  author- 
izes are  already  underway.  But  the  biU 
would  provide  greater  certainty  or  via- 
bility for  these  activities,  and  it  would 
indicate  that  the  Congress  is  truly  se- 


rious about  addressing  the  problems 
involved  in  providing  health  care  in 
rural  communities. 

SUMMARY 

This  bill  would  do  six  things:  First,  it 
would  create  an  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural  Health 
reporting  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
would  make  that  official  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Rural  Health.  Second, 
it  slightly  refines  the  mission  of  the 
Office  of  Rural  Health.  Third,  it  au- 
thorizes %Z  million  for  operation  of  the 
Office— the  Office  has  been  author- 
ized, but  not  funds  for  it.  Fourth,  it 
authorizes  $10  million  for  the  Rural 
Health  Research  Centers  Program- 
$1.5  million  has  been  appropriated, 
but  not  authorized,  for  this  program. 
Fifth,  the  bill  would  require  that  the 
Office  of  Rural  Health  manage  the 
Interdisciplinary  Training  Grant  Pro- 
gram in  rural  health  initiated  last  year 
by  Senators  Inouye  and  Burdick  and 
authorized  by  amendment  to  title  Vll 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
Sixth,  this  bill  would  establish  by  stat- 
ute the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Rural  Health  and  require  it  to 
report  periodically  to  the  Congress— 
the  committee  was  administratively  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

BACKGROUIfD 

In  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1987  (Public  Law  100-203), 
Congress  authorized  creation  of  an 
Office  of  Rural  Health,  but  did  not  au- 
thorize funds  for  it,  and  no  funds  were 
appropriated  specifically  for  its  oper- 
ating costs.  Congress  apparently  as- 
sumed that  the  parent  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  would 
divert  sufficient  funds  for  the  Office 
from  within  the  resources  Congress 
made  available  to  the  Department.  As 
a  practical  matter,  this  has  meant  that 
staff,  and  such  funds  as  have  been 
necessary  to  run  the  Office,  have  come 
from  the  Health  Resources  and  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Unfortiinately.  HRSA  has  l)een  on  a 
very  tight  budget,  and  has  had  diffi- 
culty in  providing  adequate  funds  to 
the  Office.  In  fact.  HRSA  has  taken 
some  funds,  for  support  of  the  admin- 
istrative overhead  the  agency  incurs  in 
providing  an  administrative  home  for 
the  Office,  from  the  very  minimally 
funded  Rural  Health  Research  Cen- 
ters Program  which  the  Office  of 
Rural  Health  has  been  responsible  for 
managing. 

In  addition  to  managing  the  Rural 
Health  Research  Centers  P»rogram, 
the  Office  has  had  also  to  provide 
staffing  for  the  National  Advisory 
Committee.  This  is  a  body  to  which 
the  Congress  is  looking  for  guidance 
and  advice  on  the  very  difficult  health 
care  problems  facing  our  rural  commu- 
nities. 


UMI 


F\irthermore,  some  of  us  have  been 
concerned  that  the  Office  is  not  suffi- 
ciently highly  placed  in  the  Depart- 
ment structure  to  enable  its  currently 
very  capable  leadership  to  have  the 
effect  on  policy  development  that  the 
Congress  wishes  the  Office  to  have 
when  it  authorized  its  creation. 

In  short.  Congress  has  created  an 
Office  of  Rural  Health  to  spearhead 
Federal  efforts  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  serious  problems  faced  by  our 
rural  communities  as  they  try  to  pro- 
vide adequate  health  care  for  their 
citizens,  but  it  hasn't  provided  it  with 
the  wherewithall  to  do  the  job  we  ex- 
pected it  to  do. 

DISCUSSION 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
today  to  address  some  of  those  con- 
cerns. The  creation  of  a  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Rural  Health,  who 
will  oversee  the  Office  of  Rural 
Health,  should  increase  the  impor- 
tance of  rural  health  among  the  De- 
partment's priorities.  Some  Members 
have  told  us  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  wants 
rural  health  to  be  a  priority  and  the 
Office  to  be  an  important  adviser  on 
policy  issues,  they  will  be.  And  I  agree 
with  that  sentiment  in  principle,  with 
one  caveat.  And  that  is  that  in  a  bu- 
reaucratic setting  every  level  of  review 
has  an  opportunity  to  dilute  policy 
recommendations  from  lower  organi- 
zational levels.  I  also  believe  that,  in  a 
bureaucratic  setting,  formal  organiza- 
tional status  can  be  an  important  asset 
in  getting  things  done. 

The  mission  of  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  and  his  Office  of  Rural 
Health  would  be  slightly  refined  by 
stipulating  that  this  individual  would 
advise  the  Secretary  "on  programs  and 
policies  of  the  Department  which 
affect  the  availability,  accessibility, 
and  quality  of  health  care  in  rural 
areas."  All  other  aspects  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Office  are  left  as  they  were 
in  the  original  authority.  I  think  that 
this  terminology  will  make  it  clear 
that  the  Office  is  to  focus  on  the  large 
questions  that  we  are  all  wrestling 
with  with  respect  to  our  national 
health  care  system,  but  with  respect  to 
rural  communities. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $3  million 
for  the  operating  costs  of  the  Office. 
If  enacted,  this  authority  should  make 
it  easier  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees to  provide  funds  directly  to 
the  Office.  This,  in  turn,  should  en- 
hance the  clout  of  the  Office  within 
the  Department,  and  vis-a-vis  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, making  it  easier  for  it  to  achieve 
the  mission  Congress  wishes  it  to 
achieve. 

With  respect  to  the  Rural  Health 
Research  Centers  Program,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  if  Congress  is  serious  about 
creating  a  Rural  Health  Research 
Centers  Program,  it  should  do  more 
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than  fund  it  on  an  annual  ad  hoc  basis 
through  the  appropriations  process. 
The  program  administrators  and  the 
center  directors  need  to  have  some 
guarantee  that  support  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  period  of  time  needed  to 
mount  a  research  effort  and  carry  it  to 
fruition. 

Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that  $1.5 
million  is  not  a  large  amount  of  money 
with  which  to  run  a  research  program 
from  which  the  Congress  wishes  to 
generate  Imowledge  which  will  help  it 
make  health  policy.  With  the  fiscal 
year  1988  money,  the  Office  was  able 
to  support  five  research  centers.  On 
average,  the  centers  received  about 
$220,000  each.  Welcome  as  this  new 
program  is,  and  as  helpful  as  the  re- 
search it  sponsors  will  be,  even  mod- 
estly greater  funds  would  help  this 
program  have  the  impact  Congress 
wishes  it  to  have.  For  these  reasons, 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  authorizes 
$10  million  for  each  of  the  next  3 
years  for  the  research  centers  pro- 
gram. 

The  bUl  stipulates  that  the  Office  of 
Rural  Health  manage  a  rural  health 
interdisciplinary  training  grant  pro- 
gram authorized  last  year  by  an 
amendment  to  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  This  is  a  program 
designed  to  get  more  health  and  allied 
health  care  workers  to  practice  in 
rural  communities  through  providing 
interdisciplinary  training  grants.  The 
academic  component  of  these  training 
programs  will  be  required  to  develop  a 
relationship  with  a  rural  health  care 
provider  and  to  provide  supervised 
training  opportimities  for  students 
with  those  rural  providers. 

This  program  will  benefit  from  man- 
agement by  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Rural  Health,  who  are  well  versed  in 
the  personnel  problems  of  rural  com- 
munities. The  Office  will  benefit  by 
gaining  additional  insights  into  rural 
health  care  problems  through  the  ex- 
perience of  managing  this  program. 

Finally,  providing  legislative  author- 
ity for  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee will  enhance  its  importance  within 
the  Department,  and  send  a  signal  to 
the  Bush  administration  that  the  Con- 
gress is  serious  about  making  sure  that 
we  have  adequate  health  care  in  rural 
communities.  The  problems  our  rural 
communities  face  in  providing  health 
care  to  their  citizens  are  surely  going 
to  be  with  us  for  some  time,  and  we 
need  to  make  sure  that  this  advisory 
committee  is  able  to  help  the  Congress 
deal  with  these  problems  over  the  long 
hauL« 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  E>omenici): 
S.  818.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  on 
methods  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New 
Mexico  for  his  significant  contribution 
to  the  establishment  of  a  national  wil- 


derness system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

COMMEMORATING  THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  CLIN- 
TON P.  ANDERSON  TO  THE  NATIONAL  WILDER- 
NESS SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
authorize  a  study  of  how  to  best  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  New  Mexico's  great- 
est citizens,  the  late  Senator  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  for  his  contribution  to 
the  establishment  of  the  national  wil- 
derness system. 

Senator  Anderson  was  the  leader  of 
the  Conservation  Congress,  which 
earned  its  name  by  passing  a  sparking 
collection  of  conservation  measures  in 
1963  and  1964.  The  jewel  in  that  par- 
ticular crown  was  the  Wilderness  Act, 
which  Anderson  shepherded  through 
the  88th  Congress.  The  act  was  signed 
by  President  Johnson,  on  September 
3,  1964,  with  Senator  Anderson  at  his 
side. 

This  year  is  the  silver  anniversary  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  and  an  appropriate 
time  to  commemorate  Senator  Ander- 
son's role  in  that  vital  legislation.  Sen- 
ator Anderson  had  a  distinguished 
career.  He  served  four  terms  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  begirming  in  1949.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Elected  to  three  terms 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
he  answered  the  call  of  President 
Harry  S  Truman  and  left  the  House  to 
serve  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

But  for  all  his  fine  accomplishments, 
his  lasting  legacy  is  wilderness.  Today, 
thanks  to  Anderson  and  his  colleagues, 
including  Representative  Wayne 
Aspinall  of  Colorado,  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  and  Senator 
Frank  Church  of  Idaho,  there  are  474 
units  in  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System.  Nearly  91  million 
acres  are  protected  for  future  genera- 
tions, a  valuable  natural  history  that 
will  always  serve  America.  Anderson's 
contribution  cannot  be  overstated. 
"Without  Clinton  Anderson,"  said  U.S. 
Forest  Service  Chief  Richard  McArdle, 
"there  would  have  been  no  Wilderness 
Law." 

Anderson  wrote  and  spoke  eloquent- 
ly about  wilderness.  His  words  contin- 
ue to  inspire  his  colleagues  and  the 
public.  Among  my  favorite  quotations 
is  a  statement  Senator  Anderson  wrote 
for  American  Forests  magazine  in 
1963: 

There  is  a  spiritual  value  to  conservation 
and  wilderness  typifies  this.  Wilderness  is  a 
demonstration  by  our  people  that  we  can 
put  aside  a  portion  of  this  which  we  have  as 
a  tribute  to  the  Malcer  and  say— this  we  will 
leave  as  we  found  it. 

Wilderness  is  an  anchor  to  windward. 
Knowing  it  is  there,  we  can  also  Itnow  that 
we  are  still  a  rich  nation,  tending  our  re- 
sources as  we  should— not  a  people  in  de- 
spair searching  every  last  nook  and  cranny 
of  our  land  for  a  board  of  lumber,  a  barrel 
of  oil,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  tank  of  water. 


We  all  owe  a  debt  to  Senator  Ander- 
son for  helping  protect  these  special, 
pristine  lands  that  provide  valuable 
solitude,  critical  watershed,  wildlife 
habitat  and  a  legacy  of  our  natural 
history.  As  the  act  says  so  well,  "A  wil- 
derness—is hereby  recognized  as  an 
area  where  the  Earth  and  its  commu- 
nity of  life  are  untrammeled  by  man, 
where  man  himself  is  a  visitor  who 
does  not  remain." 

Senator  Anderson  wsis  influenced  by 
the  great  New  Mexico  conservationist, 
Aldo  Leopold,  who  played  a  role  in 
this  wilderness  story.  It  was  Leopold, 
as  a  U.S.  Forest  Service  officer,  who  in 
1924,  helped  establish  the  Nation's 
first  administratively  designated  wil- 
derness, the  Gila  Wilderness  in  the 
Gila  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico. 
That  wilderness  served  as  my  back- 
door recreation  area  while  I  grew  up  in 
nearby  Silver  City.  I  have  spent  many 
rewarding  hours  backpacking  in  the 
Gila,  as  have  countless  other  New 
Mexicans  and  visitors  to  my  State.  I 
am  thankful  to  Senator  Anderson  for 
making  permanent  the  wilderness  des- 
ignation. While  the  Gila  and  other 
areas  were  protected  administratively 
before  1964,  the  act  was  necessary  to 
ensure  protection  forever.  Administra- 
tive designation  of  wilderness  was  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  of  ever-changing  ad- 
ministrations; the  act  is  firm  testimo- 
ny to  the  national  will  to  preserve  pris- 
tine lands,  regardless  of  who  might  be 
elected  President. 

We  can  help  repay  our  debt  to  Sena- 
tor Anderson  by  passing  this  bill  to  au- 
thorize a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  find  the  most  appropriate 
method  of  acknowledging  Senator  An- 
derson's contribution.  The  study 
would  include  an  evaluation  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  establishing  a  campground, 
monimient,  wilderness  museum  or 
other  facility  bearing  Senator  Ander- 
son's name.  Appropriately,  the  study 
focuses  on  the  Gila  National  Forest 
where  wilderness  was  first  recognized 
as  a  valued  resource. 

The  study  would  be  completed 
within  6  months  after  funds  are  ap- 
propriated. My  hope  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  have  a  recommendation 
ready  before  September  of  this  year, 
when  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  act 
will  be  marked  in  a  celebration  in  the 
Gila  National  Forest. 

Senator  Anderson  was  among  the 
Senate's  most  distinguished  Members 
and  he  helped  enact  one  of  our  most 
noble  laws.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill.* 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  in  intro- 
ducing a  biU  to  authorize  a  study  on 
methods  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New 
Mexico  for  his  significant  contribution 
to  the  establishment  of  a  national  wil- 
derness preservation  system. 
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In  1972, 1  was  elected  to  serve  in  this 
body  when  Senator  Anderson  retired 
after  24  years  of  service  to  New 
Mexico  and  the  Nation.  Senator  An- 
derson left  a  large  legislative  legacy. 
including  the  Price-Anderson  Act  and 
the  WUdemess  Act  of  1964. 

This  year  nuu'ks  the  25th  amniversa- 
ry  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  which  estab- 
lished the  national  wilderness  preser- 
vation system.  On  February  28.  I  in- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Resolution  67 
to  commemorate  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  by  desig- 
nating the  week  of  September  3-9  as 
National  Wilderness  Week.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  67  currently  has  67 
cosponsors  and  I  am  looking  forward 
to  its  approval  by  the  Senate  in  the 
coming  months. 

The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson 
on  September  3,  1964.  thus  culminat- 
ing over  16  years  of  congressional 
study  and  debate.  Senator  Anderson 
played  a  major  role  in  shaping  and  re- 
solving this  debate. 

The  bill  that  was  to  become  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1964  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Anderson,  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
at  that  time,  at  the  outset  of  the  88th 
Congress. 

In  May  1962.  Stewart  Udall,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  President 
Kennedy,  stated.  "When  Clinton  An- 
derson of  New  Mexico  became  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee  in 
1961.  the  wilderness  bill  had  a  tena- 
cious advocate  who  would  not  be 
denied."  Mr.  Udall's  assessment  has 
not  diminished  over  the  years.  Recent- 
ly, he  commented  that  based  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  wilderness 
legislation.  Senator  Anderson  was  the 
hero  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilderness 
Act. 

By  1956  Senator  Anderson  was  in  his 
second  term  as  a  Senator.  That  par- 
ticvilar  year  three  major  national  con- 
servation proposals  were  introduced. 
One  was  the  wilderness  bill  introduced 
for  the  first  time  by  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  of  Mirmesota.  The  other 
two  proposals  were  the  outdoor  re- 
sources recreation  review  and  the  mul- 
tiple use  sustained  yield  policy. 

Senator  Anderson  was  convinced 
that  it  was  paramount  to  deal  with  the 
issues  associated  with  these  latter  two 
proposals  before  tackling  the  wilder- 
ness issue  through  legislation.  He  di- 
rected his  legislative  skills  accordingly. 
In  the  final  analysis  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  passage  and  success  of 
each  of  these  proposals— first  the  out- 
door review,  then  the  multiple-use 
principle,  and  finally  wilderness  pres- 
ervation. 

I  consider  the  tribute  sought  in  the 
bill  introduced  today  by  Senator 
BiNGAMAM  and  I  to  be  a  fitting  tribute 
to  Senator  Anderson  and  his  work  on 
the  WUdemess  Act  of  1964,  which  es- 
tablished   the    National    Wilderness 


Preservation  System,  especially  as  we 
mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act.  This  tribute  is  consistent 
with  Senate  Joint  Resolution  67— to 
commemorate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964— which  I 
Introduced  earlier  this  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  meas- 
ure and  I  congratulate  Senator  Binga- 
MAN  for  his  work  on  it.« 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dantorth,    Mr.    Kasten,    and 
Mr.  AsAMS): 
S.  819.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  en- 
forcement   of    motor    carrier    safety 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

MOTOR  CARIIIER  SAFETY  ACT 

•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  the  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Act  of  1989.  This  legis- 
lation continues  an  effort  that  has 
been  underway  for  the  last  several 
Congresses  to  improve  motor  carrier 
safety. 

In  1982.  as  part  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act,  Con- 
gress authorized  creation  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Assistance  Program 
[MCSAP]  which  is  widely  viewed  as  a 
highly  successful  safety  program. 
MCSAP  provides  Federal  funding  to 
assist  States  in  conducting  roadside  in- 
spections of  commercial  trucks  and 
buses.  Approximately  1.3  million  road- 
side inspections  were  conducted  in 
1988  as  a  result  of  MCSAP,  compared 
with  36,000  in  1983,  prior  to  initiation 
of  the  program. 

In  1984,  in  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Act,  Congress  mandated  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  issue 
standards  to  require  more  frequent 
equipment  inspections  and  required 
that  DOT  review  the  safety  programs 
of  nearly  185,000  unrated  carriers,  a 
process  which  is  continuing.  We  fur- 
ther established  requirements  for  the 
uniform  single  State  licensing  of  com- 
mercial drivers,  set  stiff  penalties  for 
individuals  who  operate  trucks  or 
buses  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
or  drugs,  and  significantly  increased 
funding  for  MCSAP  as  part  of  the 
Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1986. 

Last  year,  through  adoption  of  the 
Truck  and  Bus  Safety  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1988,  we  statutorily 
eliminated  an  administrative  exemp- 
tion which  had  previously  allowed 
commercial  trucks  and  buses  to  oper- 
ate in  certain  metropolitan  areas- 
known  as  commercial  zones— without 
being  subject  to  the  Federal  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Regulations,  and  devel- 
oped study  and  report  requirements  to 
Improve  (U-iver  compliance  with  hours 
of  service  requirements,  as  well  as 
looking  to  options  to  improve  truck 
braking  performance. 

The  progress  begun  with  each  of 
these  safety  Initiatives  should  contin- 


ue. The  legislation  that  is  being  intro- 
duced today  is  intended  to  build  on 
that  progress. 

I  am  delighted  to  work  with  Senator 
Danforth,  who  joins  me  as  a  sponsor 
of  this  important  safety  legislation,  as 
well  as  with  Senators  Kasten  and 
AoAMS,  who  are  original  cosponsors. 
This  bill  contains  a  number  of  impor- 
tant safety-related  provisions.  Among 
these  are  provisions  which  will  call 
upon  DOT  to  make  publicly  available 
the  names  of  all  motor  carriers  that 
receive  an  unsatisfactory  safety  rating 
from  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration. Currently,  this  information  is 
difficult,  at  best,  for  anyone  to  obtain. 
With  this  new  provision  he  will  enable 
the  marketplace  to  encourage  the  use 
of  safety-conscious  carriers  by  identi- 
fying those  carriers  with  unsatisfac- 
tory ratings.  In  addition,  this  provision 
will  prohibit  carriers  with  unsatisfac- 
tory rating  from  transporting  hazard- 
ous materials  and  operating  passenger 
buses. 

Another  provision  in  the  Motor  Car- 
riers Safety  Act  of  1989  would  require 
DOT  to  develop  operational  guidelines 
for  suspending  the  operation  of  any 
motor  carriers  which  pose  an  inmii- 
nent  hazard  to  safety.  The  bill  also 
seelu  to  discourage  drug  trafficking  at 
truck  stops  and  drug  usage  by  truck 
and  bus  drivers  by  doubling  the  Feder- 
al penalty  levels  for  distributing  drugs 
at  truck  stops.  This  builds  on  the 
drug-free  school  zones  provision  in  last 
year's  omnibus  anti-drug  bill  and  rec- 
ognizes that  areas  frequented  by  those 
involved  in  transportation  should  be 
similarly  free  from  drugs. 

Some  of  the  other  issues  addressed 
in  this  bill  include  a  rulemaking  on 
whether  brake  improvements  are 
needed;  a  random  MCSAP  reinspec- 
tion  program  for  vehicles  placed  out  of 
service  for  previous  infractions;  and  a 
DOT  procedure  requiring  Federal 
Highway  Administration  [FHWA]  in- 
spectors to  initiate  an  enforcement 
action  against  any  motor  carrier  found 
guilty  of  a  serious  safety  violation. 
The  need  for  many  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  this  bill  is  well  document- 
ed in  congressionally  requested  motor 
carrier  studies  conducted  over  the  last 
2  years  by  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  and  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service. 

An  issue  not  included  in  the  bill  at 
this  time,  but  one  that  will  be  ad- 
dressed over  the  next  few  months,  is 
driver  training  standards  for  operators 
of  commercial  motor  vehicles.  We 
hope  to  utilize  the  training  approach 
developed  by  the  FHWA  In  1984,  as 
well  as  obtain  Input  from  the  States, 
representatives  of  motor  carriers,  op- 
erators of  commercial  motor  vehicles, 
commercial  motor  vehicles  safety  ex- 
perts and  providers  of  training. 

I  am  committed  to  working  with 
Senators   Danforth,    Kasten,    Adams 
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and  others  to  ensure  passage  of  this 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  decade  Congress  has 
passed  a  variety  of  laws  to  ensure  the 
safe  operation  of  heavy  trucks  and 
buses  on  our  Nation's  highways.  Two 
years  ago,  the  President  signed  into 
law  the  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1986.  That  legislation 
stops  drivers  from  spreading  their  bad 
driving  records  over  numerous  li- 
censes. It  also  eliminates  the  20  State 
practice  of  giving  a  commercial  license 
to  applicants  who  may  have  taken  a 
driving  test  in  nothing  more  than  a 
subcompact  car. 

Most  recently,  I  sponsored  the 
Truck  and  Bus  Safety  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1988— a  bUl  that 
became  law  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Omnibus  Drug  Initiative  Act  of  1988. 
This  legislation  eliminates  a  loophole 
allowing  heavy  trucks  and  buses  to  op- 
erate within  vast  urban  commercial 
zones  without  meeting  critical  Pederal 
safety  regulations.  The  act  also  re- 
quires a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion [DOT]  rulemaking  on  driver  com- 
pliance with  the  hours-of-service  regu- 
lations, which  help  to  prevent  driver 
fatigue. 

Although  these  laws  represent  great 
progress,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  In 
1987,  medium  and  heavy  truck  and  bus 
accidents  accounted  for  almost  6,000 
deaths  in  this  country.  Eighty  percent 
of  those  killed  were  not  truck  drivers, 
but  the  occupants  of  passenger  cars. 
In  addition  to  the  immeasurable  trage- 
dy of  lost  lives,  truck  and  bus  acci- 
dents have  a  very  tangible  economic 
cost.  In  1985,  DOT  received  reports  on 
39,273  motor  carrier  accidents  that  re- 
sulted in  $394  miUion  in  property 
damage.  A  single  truck  accident  on 
Washington,  DCs  beltway  in  Septem- 
ber 1988,  required  over  half  a  million 
dollars  to  clean  up. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  of  motor 
carriers  and  commercial  drivers  take 
their  safety  responsibilities  seriously. 
This  bill  focuses  on  the  few  operators 
who  disregard  safety. 

SATETY  RATING  SYSTEM 

The  DOT  currently  operates  a 
system  to  rate  the  safety  fitness  of 
motor  carriers.  Each  motor  carrier  re- 
ceives a  rating  of  satisfactory,  condi- 
tional, or  unsatisfactory.  A  motor  car- 
rier must  have  a  number  of  serious 
safety  violations  before  earning  an  im- 
satisfatory  rating.  And  yet,  these  carri- 
ers are  free  to  continue  operating. 
They  are  even  allowed  to  operate 
trucks  carrying  hazardous  materials  or 
passenger  buses.  Because  unsatisfac- 
tory oarriers  are  most  likely  to  be  in- 
volved in  an  accident,  our  bill  bans  all 
carriers  with  an  unsatisfactory  rating 
from  transporting  hazardous  materials 
or  passengers  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways. In  addition,  this  legislation  re- 
quires DOT  to  make  available  to  the 
public,  and  to  periodically  update,  a 


list  of  all  carriers  who  receive  an  "un- 
satisfactory" rating. 

DBtJG-FREE  TRUCK  STOPS 

Mr.  President,  drugs  are  everj^where 
in  our  society  today.  The  trucking  in- 
dusty  is  no  exception.  For  example,  in 
January  1988,  the  California  attorney 
general's  office  released  the  results  of 
a  6-month  sting  operation  in  which 
130  people  were  arrested  for  selling  co- 
caine, speed,  and  other  drugs  to  truck 
drivers  at  truck  stops.  Undercover  offi- 
cers reported  that  the  drug  trade  was 
so  active,  in  many  instances  by  the 
time  they  could  reach  a  drug  pusher 
advertising  drugs  over  his  CB  radio, 
the  sale  was  already  completed.  Such 
drug  sales  at  truck  stops  and  over  CB 
radios  are  common. 

Drug  use  by  truck  and  bus  drivers  is 
not  a  victimless  crime.  Last  May,  a 
truck  driver  rammed  more  than  two 
dozen  vehicles  on  an  L.A.  freeway.  Mi- 
raculously, he  caused  only  minor  inju- 
ries. Police  foimd  drug  paraphernalia, 
a  partly  smoked  marijuana  cigarette, 
and  other  narcotics  in  his  cab.  In  Oc- 
tober, near  Fort  Hancock,  TX,  a  truck 
driver  forced  several  motorists  off  the 
highway,  killing  a  woman.  After  shoot- 
ing a  police  officer,  he  tried  to  run  him 
down  with  his  tractor-trailer.  The 
police  on  the  scene  said  the  driver  was 
on  drugs.  There  was  a  simUar  tragedy 
over  the  Christmas  holidays.  The 
driver  of  a  tractor-trailer  rig  went  on 
an  80-mile  long  rampage  down  Inter- 
state 10  and  through  rush  hour  traffic 
in  San  Antonio.  Diu-ing  this  rampage, 
the  huge  truck  crashed  into  more  than 
20  other  vehicles  and  seriously  injured 
two  people.  When  the  driver  was  ar- 
rested, he  did  not  seem  to  know  he 
had  done  anything  wrong.  Police  later 
found  cocaine  in  the  cab  of  the  truck 
and  filed  drug  charges  against  the 
driver. 

We  must  stop  these  tragedies.  Since 
truck  stops  are  the  most  common 
places  for  drug  sales  to  commercial 
drivers,  our  bill  doubles  the  penalty 
level  for  persons  convicted  of  distrib- 
uting drugs  within  1,000  feet  of  a 
truck  stop.  This  provision  is  modeled 
after  a  provision  in  the  Omnibus  Drug 
Initiative  Act  of  1988,  which  estab- 
lishes drug-free  zones  around  our  Na- 
tion's schools.  Drug-free  school  zones 
protect  our  children  from  drug  dealers 
by  doubling  penalties  for  pushers  who 
seU  drugs  near  schools  or  playgrounds. 
By  establishing  similar  zones  around 
our  Nation's  truck  stops,  we  can 
reduce  the  supply  of  drugs  to  truck 
drivers. 

IMPROVINC  BRAKES 

This  legislation  contains  a  number 
of  other  provisions  that  will  enable 
trucks  and  buses  to  operate  more 
safely.  Our  bill  requires  DOT  to  con- 
duct a  rulemaking  on  whether  brake 
performance  improvements,  such  as 
antilock  braking  systems  and  better 
brake  compatibility,  are  needed.  In 
March   1987.  DOT  completed  a  con- 


gressionally-ordered  study,  which  de- 
termined that  poor  brake  performance 
contributed  to  one-third  of  all  truck 
accidents.  Since  that  time,  both  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
[NTSB]  and  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  [OTA]  have  concluded 
truck  safety  studies  that  find  brake 
performance  a  leading  factor  in  truck 
accidents. 

In  the  mid-1970's,  DOT  wrote  a  rule 
requiring  antilock  brakes  which  were 
primitive  in  design.  Because  these 
brakes  had  mechanical  problems,  the 
DOT  rule  was  struck  down  by  the 
courts.  Over  the  past  decade,  a  new 
generation  of  successful  antilock 
brakes  has  emerged.  These  brakes  are 
widely  used  in  Europe,  and  will  be  re- 
quired on  all  European  Economic 
Community  [EEC]  registered  commer- 
cial vehicles  in  1991.  Moreover,  there 
is  already  a  large  stopping  distance 
differential  between  cars  and  large 
trucks  and  buses,  which  is  being  exac- 
erbated because  many  cars  are  being 
equipped  with  antilock  brakes.  With 
technological  advances  in  antilock 
brakes  and  the  documented  safety 
problem  posed  by  current  truck  brak- 
ing systems,  the  time  has  come  for  a 
DOT  rulemaking  on  whether  to  re- 
quire brake  performance  improve- 
ments. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Finally,  this  measure  requires  DOT 
to  create  a  random  reinspection 
system  for  trucks  and  buses  placed 
out-of -service  for  safety  infractions,  to 
ensure  that  repairs  are  actually  per- 
formed; to  develop  guidelines  for  sus- 
pending any  motor  carrier  operation 
that  poses  an  imminent  safety  hazard; 
to  determine  how  visibility  improve- 
ments can  prevent  trucking  accidents; 
and  to  set  the  pay  of  senior  Federal 
Highway  Administration  [FHWA]  in- 
spectors at  a  level  closer  to  that  of 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
[FRA]  and  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration [FAA]  inspectors. 

CONCLDSION 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  truck  and  bus  safety 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Exon,  Senator 
Danforth,  and  Senator  Kasten  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  improve  the 
safety  of  trucks  operating  in  our  Na- 
tion's roads.  This  bill  continues  the 
job  that  we  began  last  year  when  we 
passed  the  Truck  and  Bus  Safety  Act 
of  1988.  I  do  not  say  that  this  bUl  fin- 
ishes the  job  of  improving  truck 
safety,  because  we  can  never  be  satis- 
fied with  our  effort  when  more  than 
5,000  people  die  every  year  in  truck  ac- 
cidents. 

This  bill  wiU  improve  truck  safety  in 
several  ways. 

First,  it  would  prevent  unsafe  carri- 
ers from  transporting  hazardous  mate- 
rials   or    carrying    passengers.    Every 
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year,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion conducts  safety  audits  of  thou- 
sands of  trucking  firms,  giving  them  a 
satisfactory,  conditional,  or  unsatisfac- 
tory safety  rating.  While  this  is  a 
worthwhile  effort,  the  problem  is  that 
the  Government  allows  the  firms  with 
unsatisfactory  safety  ratings  to  contin- 
ue to  drive.  Under  our  bill,  these 
unsafe  firms  would  be  barred  from 
transporting  hazardous  materials  or 
operating  passenger  buses. 

Second,  this  bill  includes  a  provision 
that  we  were  unable  to  enact  last  year 
calling  for  antilock  brakes  on  trucks. 
In  the  1988  truck  safety  bill,  we  were 
only  able  to  require  continued  review 
of  these  systems  by  DOT  and  a  report 
to  Congress.  This  year,  we  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  simply  another  study. 
Antilock  brakes  work,  and  it  is  time 
that  we  required  the  best  equipment 
on  our  trucks. 

Third,  this  bill  steps  up  our  system 
of  inspecting  trucks  on  the  road  and 
removing  those  with  dangerous  de- 
fects. In  Washington  State  alone,  over 
half  of  the  23,951  trucks  inspected  on 
the  highways  in  1987  were  cited  for 
safety  violations  because  of  faulty  or 
defective  equipment.  We  need  to  make 
sure  that  when  these  trucks  are  cited 
for  safety  violations,  they  are  fixed 
before  they  go  back  on  the  road.  This 
bill  would  require  reinspections  on  a 
random  basis  for  trucks  placed  out  of 
service  and  a  system  of  accountability 
for  correcting  safety  violations. 

This  bill  Is  one  more  step  in  reducing 
the  frightful  carnage  on  our  highways. 
As  a  U.S.  Senator  and  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  I  will  continue 
to  urge  through  and  ongoing  investiga- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration into  the  causes  of  highway  ac- 
cidents, and  ways  to  prevent  them.* 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 

S.  820.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1503 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  protecting  officers  and  jurors 
from  threats  or  force,  to  extend  pro- 
tections against  threats  to  jurors  after 
they  have  been  discharged  of  their 
duties:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

jxntoR  PROTwrnoii  act 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
I  believe  will  aid  in  the  administration 
of  justice  in  our  Federal  courts. 

The  Juror  Protection  Act  of  1989 
will  extend  statutory  protections 
against  threats  to  jurors  after  they 
have  been  discharged  of  their  duties. 
Cxirrent  law  protects  jurors  from 
threats,  acts  of  violence,  and  other 
forms  of  harassment  before  and 
during  a  trial  for  which  they  are  sit- 
ting, but  unfortunately  the  same  pro- 
tections are  not  afforded  jurors  after 
they  have  completed  their  service. 

The  laws  we  have  on  the  books  to 
protect  officers  of  the  court  from  har- 
assment before  and  during  a  trial  are 


there  not  only  to  protect  them,  but 
also  to  ensure  that  they  can  approach 
their  task  without  fear  of  reprisal.  It 
only  stands  to  reason  that  jurors  may 
face  similar  threats  after  they  have 
handed  down  a  decision.  In  an  espe- 
cially controversial  case,  it  may  be 
very  difficult  for  some  jurors  to  ap- 
proach their  duty  in  a  clear-thinking, 
objective  maimer. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to 
provide  jurors  the  protection  and 
peace  of  mind  they  deserve  and  need 
after  they  have  completed  their  serv- 
ice to  the  court.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  In  supporting  a  bill 
that  will  help  ensure  that  justice  Is 
served.* 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DeConcini.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 

HoMPHRTV,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr. 

THxntMOin),  and  Mr.  Coats): 
S.  821.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Commis- 
sion on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial Salaries,  establish  a  procedure 
for  adjusting  pay  rates  of  certain  Fed- 
eral officers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

rXDERAL  PAY  ACCOUIfTABILTTY  ACT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  voted  in  February  to  disap- 
prove the  recommendations  of  the 
Quadrennial  Commission,  I  trust  that 
some  valuable  lessons  were  learned- 
one  of  the  most  important  being  that 
the  American  people  will  no  longer 
tolerate  the  existing  arbitrary  system 
under  which  pay  levels  are  set  for 
high-level  executive,  judicial,  and  leg- 
islative branch  personnel. 

Today,  I  am  offering  the  Federal 
Pay  Accountability  Act  of  1989,  and  I 
am  honored  that  Senators  DeConcini, 
Grassley,  Humphrey,  Pressler, 
Thurmond,  and  Coats  are  cosponsor- 
ing  the  measure.  We  have  drafted  this 
legislation  to  address  the  concerns 
raised  by  citizens  all  over  the  country 
in  response  to  the  Quadrennial  Com- 
mission proposal  that  precipitated  a 
justified  roar  of  protest  all  over  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President.  I'm  also  pleased  to 
announce  that  the  bill  we  are  offering 
today  has  been  endorsed  by  both  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union  and  by 
Congress  Watch.  I  am  grateful  to  both 
organizations  for  the  assistance  they 
have  given  us  in  developing  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  the  outcry  from 
Americans  was  not  merely  in  response 
to  the  size  of  the  pay  increase  pro- 
posed by  the  Quadrennial  Commis- 
sion. Citizens  were  clearly  upset— un- 
derstandably so— about  the  manner  in 
which  the  proposals  were  made,  par- 
ticularly the  fact  that  the  proposed 
pay  increases  would  have  gone  into 
effect  automatically  if  both  Houses  of 
Congress  had  not  voted  to  disapprove 
them.  Such  a  system  is  a  blatant  abdi- 
cation of  responsibility  by  Congress 


and  an  affront  to  the  American 
people.  They  had  every  reason  to  pro- 
test. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues and  I  are  introducing  this  bill 
today  to  change  in  a  significant  way 
the  system  for  determining  pay  In- 
creases for  all  Federal  personnel  who 
come  under  the  purview  of  the  Quad- 
rennial Commission. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion makes  no  recommendations  or 
proposals  as  to  pay  levels  or  pay  in- 
creases. Many  of  us  will  differ,  I'm 
sure,  on  these  questions.  We  are 
simply  attempting  to  establish  a 
simple,  straightforward  system  under 
which  these  decisions  can  be  made. 

Our  bin  would:  First,  abolish  the 
Quadrennial  Commission:  second, 
repeal  the  automatic  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  Members  of  Congress: 
third,  require  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  to 
consider  the  pay  levels  of  the  person- 
nel now  under  the  purview  of  the 
Quadrennial  Commission  and  report 
original  legislation  authorizing  recom- 
mended increases:  fourth,  require  a 
rollcall  vote  on  that  legislation;  and 
fifth,  amend  the  permanent  appro- 
priation for  Members'  pay  so  that  no 
pay  increase  for  Members  of  Congress 
can  take  effect  until  the  first  pay 
period  of  the  following  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Quadrennial  Commission  Is  unlikely  to 
be  further  useful.  I'm  sure  that  the 
members  of  the  Commission  were  well- 
intentioned  In  making  their  recom- 
mendations for  approximately  a  50- 
percent  pay  increase  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  high-level  judici- 
ary, and  executive  branch  officials. 
However,  they  failed  to  consider  the 
predictable  reaction  of  the  average 
taxpayer  who  has  to  foot  the  bill,  yet 
who  makes  nowhere  near  as  much  as 
any  of  the  officials  who  would  have  re- 
ceived the  pay  increase. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  unlikely 
that  the  Commission  will  be  able  to 
consider  that  factor  in  any  future  rec- 
ommendations. Without  that  ability, 
the  Commission  might  continue  to 
make  well-intentioned  but  unrealistic 
proposals.  Thus,  our  legislation  would 
repeal  section  225  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  the  provision  that 
created  the  QuadrenniaJ  Commission 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  some  Members  of 
Congress  expressed  their  reluctance  to 
vote  on  the  recent  pay  raise  proposal 
out  of  concern  that  it  would  be  a  con- 
flict of  interest  for  them  to  vote  on 
their  own  pay.  Our  bill  addresses  that 
concern  for  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  and.  to  the  extent  possible,  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  by  amending 
the  permanent  appropriation  for 
Members'  pay  so  that  no  pay  increase 
would  go  into  effect  until  the  first  pay 
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period  of  the  Congress  following  that 
in  which  the  pay  raise  is  authorized. 

If  the  people  back  home  don't  feel 
their  Representative  deserves  a  pay  in- 
crease for  which  he  or  she  voted,  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  at  the  ballot  box  before 
the  Representative  ever  receives  the 
pay  increase.  This  will  be  true  also  for 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  rest  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  hear  from  their  constitu- 
ents, through  many  and  various  chan- 
nels, before  any  pay  raise  takes  effect. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  important 
provision  of  our  legislation  will  restore 
accountability  for  our  decisions  on  the 
issue  of  compensation.  I  believe  this  is 
essential  if  the  American  p>eople  are  to 
retain  any  faith  in  this  institution. 

Our  bill  would  accomplish  this  in 
two  ways: 

First,  it  would  repeal  section  601(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31).  That  is  a  provi- 
sion that  provides  an  automatic  pay 
adjustment  for  Members  of  Congress 
whenever  the  pay  rates  for  the  statu- 
tory pay  systems  are  adjusted  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5305.  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  remove  all 
provisions  which  provide  automatic 
pay  increases  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  require 
the  committee  with  appropriate  juris- 
diction in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
to  review  the  pay  levels  of  the  person- 
nel who  now  come  under  the  purview 
of  the  Quadrennial  Commission.  After 
making  the  review,  the  committee  in 
each  body  would  report  legislation 
containing  any  recommended  pay  in- 
creases or  any  other  proposals  regard- 
ing appropriate  pay  levels.  The  legisla- 
tion would  then  be  considered  by  the 
full  House  or  Senate,  and  a  roUcall 
vote  would  be  required  on  final  pas- 
sage. A  roUcall  vote  would  also  be  re- 
quired on  any  conference  report  au- 
thorizing pay  increases. 

If  siny  pay  increases  are  approved, 
they  would  be  appropriated  through 
the  normal  appropriations  process, 
except,  as  I  mentioned  previously,  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Members  would 
still  be  paid  through  the  permanent 
appropriation  provision  that  was  en- 
acted in  1981;  however,  the  pay  in- 
crease would  not  take  effect  until  the 
first  pay  period  of  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  left  one  issue 
to  be  determined  during  the  markup 
process.  The  legislation  only  provides 
that  the  "congressional  committee 
with  appropriate  jurisdiction"  will 
review  the  pay  levels  of  those  people 
now  under  the  purview  of  the  Quad- 
rennial Commission.  It  is  our  expecta- 
tion that  when  the  Goverrunent  Af- 
fairs Committee  holds  hearings  on  our 
bill,  we  would  determine  then  which 
committee  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  should  be  designated  to  consid- 


er the  pay  levels  and  report  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

I  conmiend  my  colleagues  who  have 
joined  me  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  the  Government  Affairs 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  promptly 
so  that  the  Senate  can  act  on  this  pro- 
posal expeditiously. 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  today  to  join  Senator  Helms 
and  others  in  sponsoring  the  Federal 
Pay  Accountability  Act  of  1989.  The 
legislation  would  hold  Congress  ac- 
countable for  determining  its  future 
pay-raises.  It  would  dissolve  the  out- 
dated Quadrennial  Commission.  It 
would  require  roUcall  votes  to  approve 
a  pay  raise.  This  legislation  is  truly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

This  bill  has  been  drafted  to  address 
the  concerns  raised  by  citizens  nation- 
wide about  the  method  by  which  Con- 
gress and  the  other  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment receive  a  raise.  In  my  State  of 
Arizona,  the  negative  reaction  to  the 
pay  raise  last  January  was  overwhelm- 
ing. 

Citizens  were  clearly  upset  with  the 
maimer  in  which  the  proposals  were 
made.  The  fact  that  the  pay  increases 
proposed  by  President  Reagan  would 
have  gone  into  effect  automatically 
unless  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
had  not  voted  to  disapprove  them  is  an 
example  of  an  irresponsible  lack  of  ac- 
countability. The  current  system  is 
clearly  an  abdication  of  responsibility 
by  Congress.  Fortunately,  the  voice  of 
the  people  was  heard  and  the  raise 
was  resoundingly  rejected. 

Our  bill  would  abolish  the  Quadren- 
nial Commission,  repeal  the  automatic 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  Members 
of  Congress,  and  require  Congress  to 
consider  pay  rates  for  all  three 
branches  of  the  Government  aind 
report  original  legislation  recommend- 
ing any  necessary  increases.  The  bill 
would  also  require  a  rollcall  vote  on 
such  legislation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  under  the 
new  proposal,  any  pay  increase  ap- 
proved would  not  take  effect  until 
after  the  next  election.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  ultimate  employer— the 
American  people— the  opportunity  to 
ratify  any  approved  pay  raise  at  the 
ballot  box.  To  me  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  our  proposal— being 
responsible  to  our  constituents  in  the 
truest  sense. 

I  conunend  my  colleagues  who  have 
helped  produce  this  legislation,  and  I 
urge  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  promptly  hold  hearings  on 
this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  822.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  certain 
articles  originating  in  Burma;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TRADE  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  BURMA 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  bill  that  will  ban 


the  importation  of  teak  wood  and  fish 
products  originating  in  Burma.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  ban  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  further  financial  subsidiza- 
tion of  the  present  Burmese  regime. 

I  also  note  with  pleasure  Thursday's 
decision  by  President  Bush  to  indefi- 
nitely suspend  GSP  trade  benefits  for 
Burma  due  to  its  failure  to  protect 
internationally  recognized  workers' 
rights.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
President's  commendable  decision:  To 
further  the  economic  isolation  of  the 
Burmese  military  government  until 
such  time  as  it  commits  itself  to  the 
respect  for  human  rights,  political  lib- 
eralization and  national  reconciliation. 

On  August  11,  1988,  the  Senate 
unanimously  adopted  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 464  which  condemned  the  brutal- 
ity of  the  present  regime  and  called 
for  restoration  of  democracy  in  that 
nation.  Our  resolution  was  adopted  in 
the  midst  of  widespread  popular  dem- 
onstrations calling  for  democracy.  It 
was  only  adopted  in  the  aftermath  of 
a  brutal  spree  of  murder  of  innocent, 
unarmed,  peaceful  demonstrators  by 
the  Burmese  Armed  Forces.  Although 
tentative  steps  were  taken  to  reform 
Burma's  political  system  after  the 
Senate  spoke,  on  September  19.  the 
Burmese  Armed  Forces  undertook  a 
massive  crackdown,  killing  thousands 
and  seizing  full  control  of  the  political 
apparatus  in  Burma. 

Burma's  terrible  human  rights 
record  also  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  on  March  8.  I  am 
pleased  that  our  delegation,  despite 
the  opposition  of  some  of  Burma's  cur- 
rent economic  partners,  was  successful 
in  its  efforts  to  bring  the  case  of 
Burma  to  world  attention. 

In  response  to  the  September  sup- 
pression of  dissent  by  the  Burmese 
military,  the  United  States  suspended 
aid  to  Burma.  Japan  and  the  Europe- 
an Community,  Burma's  largest  aid 
donors,  followed.  Although  Japan  has 
recently  resumed  some  assistance, 
Burma  remains  starved  for  cash. 
Burma's  foreign  debt  stands  at  $5.3 
billion.  Its  debt-servicing  ratio  is  ex- 
pected to  approach  100  percent  this 
year.  After  26  years  of  the  "Burmese 
Way  to  Socialism"  the  economy  is  in 
shambles.  Rice  production  has  been 
stifled  by  unrealistic  production 
quotas  and  low  government  prices,  and 
aimual  rice  exports  have  fallen  from 
about  2  million  tons  in  the  1950's  and 
1960's  to  20,000  tons  in  1988.  Legal 
trade  has  for  many  years  been  sup- 
planted by  black  market  cross-border 
trading  in  consumer  goods,  precious 
stones,  and  teak.  According  to  the  In- 
stitute of  Asian  Studies  in  Bangkok, 
two-thirds  of  all  goods  imported  into 
Burma  in  1985  were  smuggled  from 
Thailand.  The  annual  value  of  smug- 
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gled  trade  is  estimated  to  be  $3  billion, 
or  40  percent  of  GNP. 

To  stay  alive,  the  Burmese  military 
Junta  is  cynically  selling  away  what 
Burma  has  left:  Teakwood  and  fish. 
And  the  cynicism  of  the  Burmese 
regime  has.  regrettably,  found  ready 
partners  amongst  Burma's  neighbors. 

For  example,  a  large  number  of  Thai 
companies,  including  B&F,  Thai 
Sawat,  Chaophyra  Irrawaddy,  Santo 
Forestry.  Sirln  Technology,  Thai- 
phong  Sawmill.  Muang  Pana,  Union 
Par,  Patumthani  SawmiU.  Thai  Teak- 
wood  Veneer.  Patumthani  Tangka- 
kom,  Mea  Mery  Forest  Industry. 
Maesod  Forestry.  Zilar  International 
Trading,  Silom  Complex,  and  Thip 
Tham  Thong  have,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Thai  Government,  signed 
concessions  to  cut  millions  of  tons  of 
logs  inside  Burma.  These  logging 
agreements  followed  Thai  army  chief 
Chaovalit  Yongchaiyut's  visit  to  Ran- 
goon on  December  14.  1988.  They  also 
coincided  with  the  Thai  Government's 
decision  to  forcibly  repatriate  dissi- 
dent Burmese  students  who  had 
sought  refuge  on  Thai  soil.  More  re- 
cently, the  Thai  Agriculture  Minister. 
Sanan  Kachomprasat.  also  reportedly 
signed  agreements  giving  Burmese 
teak  concessions  to  two  Thai  state  en- 
terprises, the  Forestry  Industry  Orga- 
nization auid  the  Thai  Plywood  Com- 
pany. Firms  from  other  countries,  in- 
cluding Hong  Kong.  Japan,  Singapore, 
and  Elurope  have  reportedly  partici- 
pated in  the  teak  concession  bonanza 
in  Burma. 

In  addition,  at  least  15  fishing  con- 
cessions worth  over  $17  million  have 
gone  to  Japanese.  Thai.  Malaysian. 
Singaporean.  Australian,  and  South 
Korean  fishing  companies.  These  in- 
clude the  Japanese  firms  Nippon 
Suisan.  Taiyo-Gyogyo.  and  Daimaru. 
the  Thai  firms  Supachoke  Fisheries. 
Narongchai  Canning,  Sirichai  Fisher- 
ies, Tip  Tham  Thong.  Mars  &  Co.,  and 
Atlantis  Corp.,  the  Korean  firms 
Dongwon  Industries  and  Woushin 
Sanghap.  the  Hong  Kong  firm  Adnes 
Enterprises,  the  Malaysian  firm 
Sophia  Industries,  the  Singaporean 
firm  Hslng  Chaio.  and  the  Australian 
firms  Seafood  Traders  of  Australia. 
Kailis  and  France.  Australian  Marine 
Export,  and  Semarine. 

The  money  from  these  concessions 
will  not  help  ordinary  Burmese.  Al- 
ready. 100  Burmese  fishing  boats  are 
reportedly  lying  idle  on  the  Andaman 
Sea  coast  because  fishing  rights  have 
been  sold  to  foreign  interests.  Rather, 
the  profits  will  prolong  the  life  of  the 
current  government  and  equip  the 
Biu-mese  military  for  yet  more  vio- 
lence. Indeed.  Professor  Joseph  Silver- 
stein  of  Rutgers  University  has  esti- 
mated that  50  percent  of  the  Burmese 
Government  budget  is  devoted  to  mili- 
tary expenditures.  Even  the  very  act 
of  felling  trees  has  a  military  value. 
For  the  Jungle  trails  cut  by  the  loggers 


will  provide  the  Burmese  army  access 
to  isolated  jungle  strongholds  of  the 
ethnic  minority  resistance. 

Further,  the  Burmese  military  has 
undertaken  an  effort  to  Invite  foreign 
Investors  Into  Burma.  Still  with  an  eye 
to  earn  the  money  to  maintain  their 
power— not  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing the  nation.  And  the  previous 
record  of  foreign  economic  investment 
in  Burma  Is  encouraging.  Until  this 
year,  the  only  joint  venture  the  Bur- 
mese Government  permitted  with  a 
foreign  company  was  a  small  arms  and 
ammunition  plant  nm  by  the  West 
German  firm  Fritz  Werner.  And  de- 
spite Germany's  suspension  of  aid  to 
the  Burmese  regime,  this  plant  still  ef- 
ficiently produces  the  weapons  of 
death  used  by  the  Burmese  military.  It 
Is  long  past  the  time  when  the 
German  Government  should  have 
taken  actions  to  stop  all  such  assist- 
ance. 

The  massive  Burmese  logging  con- 
cessions are  all  the  more  troublesome 
In  light  of  the  need  to  control  defor- 
estation. In  1900  there  were  2.49  mil- 
lion square  kilometers  of  virgin  forest 
In  Southeast  Asia,  outside  of  Papua 
New  Guinea.  Today  only  602.000 
square  kilometers  remain.  In  a  recent 
report,  the  Bangkok-based  Economic 
and  Social  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  concluded  that  "floods, 
mudslides,  even  earthquakes  and 
droughts  can  be  directly  related  to  de- 
forestation." 

Last  October,  deforestation  In  Thai- 
land caused  floods  that  claimed  the 
lives  of  at  least  350  people.  In  January, 
the  Thai  Government  banned  all  log- 
ging concessions  within  Its  borders. 
Whereupon  Thai  logging  companies 
moved  their  operations  across  the 
border  to  Burma.  Burma  reportedly 
has  80  percent  of  the  world's  remain- 
ing teak  reserves,  but  the  Burmese 
military  has  no  Interest  in  protecting 
this  resource  or  its  environment— the 
goal  is  the  money  to  remain  in  power. 
U  Nu.  Burma's  last  freely  elected 
leader,  says  of  this  activity:  "Our  for- 
ests will  disappear."  Similarly,  the 
Bangkok-based  newspaper,  The 
Nation,  has  expressed  reservations 
about  the  environmental  conscious- 
ness of  Thailand's  logging  companies 
now  racing  Into  Burma:  "Given  their 
questionable  record  In  Thailand,  there 
appears  little  hope  that  these  firms 
will  adhere  to  the  rules  of  selective 
cutting  In  our  neighboring  countries. 
The  massive  forest  depletion  In  those 
countries  will  not  only  take  their  toll 
on  those  societies,  but  will  also  affect 
Thailand's  already  vxilnerable  environ- 
ment in  the  long  nm." 

It  should  be  noted  that  America  has 
had  nothing  but  admiration  for  Thai- 
land's ever-Increasing  commitment  to 
democracy.  Our  hope  that  Burma 
might  some  day  enjoy  democracy  is 
strengthened  by  our  knowledge  that 
Thailand  has  already  achieved  It.  De- 


mocracy has  made  Thailand  prosper- 
ous and  prosperity  has  made  It  power- 
ful. I  trust  that  It  will  use  Its  power  to 
support,  rather  than  hinder,  demo- 
cratic forces  In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States 
must  do  what  it  can  to  keep  hard  cur- 
rency, and  the  guns  that  hard  curren- 
cy buys,  from  the  Burmese  military.  I, 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  swift  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  ban  the  Importation  of  teak 
and  fish  products  from  Burma.  The 
United  States  cannot  reward  the  Bur- 
mese military  by  purchasing  the  re- 
sources it  is  stealing  from  its  own 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Also  that  a 
recent  article  from  the  Bangkok 
Nation  entitled  "Saw  Maimg  Sells 
Burma  To  Survive"  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  822 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  PROHISmON. 

After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  teak  that  is  cut  in  Burma. 

(2)  any  product  that  contains  teak  cut  in 
Burma. 

(3)  any  fish  or  other  aquatic  animal  taken 
from  the  territorial  waters  of  Burma,  and 

(4)  any  product  containing  any  fish  or 
other  aquatic  animal  taken  from  the  territo- 
rial waters  of  Burma, 

may  not  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
or  into  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

SEC.  t.  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Ii»  Oeneral.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

<b)  CKRTiriCATioiis.— The  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  require  any  importer  of  teak,  or  of  any 
product  containing  teak,  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  time  of  the 
importation  of  such  teak  or  product  into  the 
United  States,  or  into  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  a  statement 
certifying  the  origin  of  the  teak,  and 

(2)  require  any  importer  of— 

(A)  fish  or  other  aquatic  animals,  or 

(B)  any  product  containing  any  fish  or 
other  aquatic  animal, 

that  is  imported  from,  or  has  passed 
through,  Burma  <or  any  foreign  country 
whose  nationals  are  allowed  to  fish  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  Burma  by  a  treaty  or 
agreement  between  Burma  and  the  foreign 
country  or  such  nationals)  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  time  of  the 
importation  of  such  fish,  aquatic  animal,  or 
product  into  the  United  States,  or  into  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
a  statement  certifying  the  territorial  waters 
from  which  the  fish  or  aquatic  animal  was 
taken. 
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Saw  MAtmc  Sells  Burma  To  Survive 
(By  Tom  Heneghan) 
Burma,  one  of  the  world's  poorest  coun- 
tries, has  lost  most  of  the  crutches  keeping 
its  crippled  economy  going  and  is  now  sell- 
ing the  few  left. 

Rice  and  teak  exports,  tourism,  foreign 
aid.  Industrial  output— all  slumped  to  zero 
by  last  September  after  months  of  anti-gov- 
emment  unrest  and  a  bloody  army  takeover. 

Prices  have  soared  so  high  that  many 
wage-earners  cannot  afford  enough  to  feed 
their  families.  Many  middle-class  house- 
holds now  run  black  market  shops  to  earn 
extra  money. 

E>esperate  for  hard  cash  to  pay  for  im- 
ports, the  army  has  been  selling  off  timber 
and  fisheries  concessions  to  foreign  compa- 
nies at  a  rate  that  has  diplomats  and  busi- 
nessmen here  talking  about  "the  rape  and 
pillage  of  Burma's  resources." 

"It  was  hard  to  see  how  things  could  have 
got  much  worse,  but  they  have,"  said  one 
Western  diplomat.  "People  are  absolutely 
stone  broke  and  prices  have  still  gone  up." 

Last  year's  uru-est  hit  the  country  not  long 
after  Rangoon's  secretive  leaders  admitted 
that  a  quarter-century  along  the  "Burmese 
road  to  socialism"  had  led  the  country  into 
a  dead-end.  Per  capita  annual  income  was 
only  $264. 

Classified  by  the  United  Nations  in  1987 
as  one  of  the  "least-developed  countries," 
Burma  was  hoping  Western  donors  would 
write  off  much  of  its  $4  billion  foreign  debt. 

Once  the  world's  largest  rice  exporter,  it 
also  loosened  controls  on  trade  in  grains 
that  year  to  boost  output. 

This  clumsy  liberalization  backfired, 
sparking  student  protests  that  grew  into  a 
popular  uprising  that  toppled  three  leaders 
and  seemed  set  to  force  a  return  to  democ- 
racy. 

When  the  army  crushed  the  democracy 
movement  by  force  last  September,  foreign 
donors  stopped  all  aid  programmes— worth 
about  $500  million  a  year— and  cancelled 
any  plans  to  write  off  earlier  debts. 

Much  of  the  aid,  mainly  from  Japan,  West 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  used  to  pay 
for  needed  imports.  Western  diplomats  said. 

The  overall  outlook  for  trade  is  bleak, 
they  said,  but  the  rock-bottom  sUte  of  the 
economy  and  the  lack  of  statistics  since  the 
unrest  made  it  hard  to  say  just  how  bad  it 
was. 

Rice  exports,  which  stopped  in  July,  re- 
started sluggishly  after  the  sUte  doubled 
procurement  prices  and  the  army  began  to 
coerce  supplies  from  farmers. 

They  will  probably  only  hit  80,000  tonnes 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  March  31,  com- 
pared with  624,300  tonnes  the  previous  year, 
and  could  reach  only  half  the  600,000 
tonnes  goal  for  1989/90,  the  diplomats  said. 

"They  (the  government)  are  buying  for 
twice  the  old  sUte  price,  but  still  only  about 
a  third  of  the  black  market  price,"  one 
envoy  said.  "It  is  losing  money." 

The  army  has  also  sold  off  concessions  to 
foreign  timber  and  fishing  companies  so 
quickly  and  cheaply  that  opposition  politi- 
cians are  warning  about  lasting  environmen- 
tal damage. 

"We  have  htid  forestry  conservation  since 
the  British  were  here  but  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  it,"  said  U  Nu,  Burma's  last  freely- 
elected  leader.  "Our  forests  will  disappear. 
There  will  be  no  more  fish  in  our  waters." 

Diplomats  said  Rangoon  had  sold  17  con- 
cessions to  Thai  timber  companies  eager  to 
start  logging  in  the  thick  forests  of  teak  and 
other  hardwoods  along  the  Thai-Burmese 
border. 


The  government  has  also  sold  off  nine 
concessions  to  Thai,  Malaysian,  Singapore- 
an and  South  Korean  fishing  companies  to 
tap  Burma's  rich  maritime  resources  in  the 
Andaman  Sea. 

"There  will  be  no  policing  so  they  can 
carry  off  as  much  as  they  want."  a  diplomat 
said.  "This  will  end  up  clearing  out  Burmese 
waters  in  three  or  four  years." 

The  average  Burmese,  earning  monthly 
wages  worth  only  $15  at  black  market  rates, 
has  been  forced  to  tighten  his  already  small 
belt  and  find  ever  more  ingenious  ways  to 
tap  the  black  market. 

Rice  prices— the  poor  man's  inflation 
index— are  five  times  higher  than  before  the 
unrest.  Cooking  oil  costs  three  times  as 
much. 

Fares  on  Rangoon's  1940s  Chevrolet  buses 
can  be  up  to  10  times  higher  because  fuel  is 
scarce  and  expensive. 

Official  petrol  prices  have  jumped  from 
3.50  kyats  (0.55  cents)  a  gallon  to  16  kyats 
($2.50)  but  the  rate  on  the  black  market, 
the  only  place  one  is  sure  to  find  supplies,  is 
85  kyats  ($13.50). 

The  government  has  responded  by  open- 
ing shops  selling  subsidized  goods.  Long 
queues  appear  there  before  dawn  and  pass- 
ing groups  of  begging  monks,  a  traditional 
sign  of  Buddhist  ascetism,  can  look  better 
off  than  the  shoppers. 

There  are  fewer  newspapers  than  before- 
only  two  are  allowed— but  more  hawkers 
selling  them  because  they  charge  black 
market  rates  of  double  the  normal  price. 

People  with  telephones  at  home  rent 
them  out  to  neighbors  at  four  to  six  times 
the  normal  rate  for  a  call. 

"The  people's  main  worry  is  inflation," 
said  one  resident  running  a  black  market 
shop  and  telephone  stand. 

"A  lot  don't  care  what  kind  of  goverrmient 
there  is— even  the  communists  could  come 
in  and  they  would  b^  welcome— as  long  as 
the  prices  come  down."—  Reuter.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dixon,     Ms.     Mikulski,     Mr. 
Mttrkowski,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  823.  A  bill  to  provide  OPIC  insur- 
ance, reinsurance,  and  financing  to  eli- 
gible projects  in  Poland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

INVESTMENT  IN  POLAND'S  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion similar  to  legislation  I  introduced 
last  year,  that  would  allow  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation 
[OPIC]  to  assist  United  States  busi- 
nesses wishing  to  invest  in  the  Polish 
private  sector.  I  sun  offering  this  bill 
because  I  believe  that  Poland,  today 
more  than  ever,  presents  us  with  a 
genuine  opportimity  to  support  mean- 
ingful democratic  change  in  a  Commu- 
nist country.  I  am  pleased  that  once 
again  Senator  Dixon,  Senator  Mikul- 
ski, Senator  Murkowski,  and  Senator 
Sihon  have  joined  me  in  offering  this 
biU. 

After  years  of  bravely  insisting  on  at 
least  minimal  freedoms,  the  Polish 
people  have  won  an  agreement  relega- 
lizing  the  banned  Solidarity  Union  and 
providing  for  the  first  genuinely  free 
elections  since  World  War  II.  Al- 
though we  can  neither  guarantee  the 
successful     implementation     of     the 


accord,  nor  second  guess  the  Soviet  re- 
sponse, we  can  act  swiftly  and  clearly 
to  demonstrate  our  support. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today 
is  a  first  step  toward  promoting  politi- 
cal and  economic  change  by  permit- 
ting OPIC  to  help  U.S.  businesses 
invest  in  small  scale  private  enterprise. 
The  bill  would  allow  OPIC  to  operate 
in  Poland  if  and  only  if,  OPIC  and  the 
State  Department  certify  that  four 
carefully  defined  conditions  are  met. 

This  bill  would  establish  four  condi- 
tions for  OPIC  involvement  in  Poland. 

The  first  condition  ensures  that 
OPIC  would  only  be  involved  in 
projects  affecting  the  Polish  private 
sector,  or  projects  sponsored  by  the 
Catholic  Church  or  other  independent 
social  organizations. 

The  second  condition  ensures  that 
workers'  rights  are  respected  in  the 
enterprises  involved  in  OPIC-spon- 
sored  projects,  even  though  govern- 
ment policies  in  Poland  do  not  now 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  an  ac- 
ceptable standard. 

The  third  condition  would  reinforce 
existing  statutory  language  requiring 
that  OPIC  projects  not  adversely 
affect  U.S.  employment  or  import  sen- 
sitive U.S.  industries.  And  the  fourth 
condition  would  make  OPIC  involve- 
ment in  Poland  contingent  on  the 
Polish  Government  taking  further 
steps  to  liberalize  the  economy.  This 
means  both  enacting  and  implement- 
ing reforms  that  would  improve  the 
climate  for  private  businesses  in 
Poland. 

As  they  push  for  democratization, 
the  Polish  people  are  at  a  crossroad  in 
their  history.  They  should  be  encour- 
aged by  the  weight  of  their  tradition 
of  independent  activity  in  the  Catholic 
Chtu-ch,  the  unions  and  the  under- 
ground press.  They  have  been  led  by 
an  outspoken,  dedicated  and  unrelent- 
ing adv(x»te— Lech  Walesa.  However, 
today  they  are  faced  with  serious 
threats  to  their  economic  security- 
rapid  inflation,  extreme  disequilibrium 
in  supply  and  demand,  and  a  $39  bil- 
lion trade  deficit.  In  light  of  all  this, 
they  know  how  unprecedented  and  sig- 
nificant the  Roundtable  Reforms  are. 

But  the  Polish  people  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Solidarity  also  know  how 
quickly  the  crush  of  marshal  law  can 
come.  They  know  that  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  reform  is  only  half  the  battle. 
Actually  implementing  the  agreed 
upon  changes  is  the  other  half. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today 
was  drafted  in  (K>nsultation  with  a 
number  of  interested  groups  and  insti- 
tutions. It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Polish  American  Congress.  Edward  J. 
Moskal,  president  of  the  organization 
said,  "We  strongly  endorse  and  sup- 
port this  initiative,  which  should  assist 
and  encourage  meaningful  develop- 
ment for  the  market-oriented  economy 
in  Poland." 
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If  it  is  successful,  the  bill's  effects 
will  not  be  limited  to  just  the  econom- 
ic sphere.  It  will  be  part  of  the  bigger 
trend  toward  economic,  social  and  po- 
litical liberalization.  While  the  bill's 
impact  would  be  modest,  it  would  be 
one  important  step  which  the  United 
States  can  take  to  foster  further 
reform  in  Poland. 

&fr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

S.  823 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (aXl) 
not  withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
"OPIC")  may  issue  insurance  or  reinsur- 
ance, guarantee  loans,  or  extend  financing 
for  eligible  Investors,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 234  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
IMl.  with  respect  to  projects  in  Poland  only 
If  such  projects  are  undertaken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  nongovernmental  sector  in 
Poland. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"nongovernmental  sector"  Includes  private 
enterprises,  cooperatives  (insofar  as  they 
are  not  administered  by  the  Government  of 
Poland).  Joint  ventures  (insofar  as  none  of 
the  partners  is  the  Government  of  Poland 
or  an  instrumentality  thereof).  Polonia" 
firms  (businesses  in  Poland  wholly  or  partly 
owned  by  United  States  citizens  of  Polish 
descent),  the  Catholic  Church,  and  other  In- 
dependent social  organizations. 

(b)  Each  fiscal  year,  OPIC  shall  certify  to 
the  Congress  that  businesses  in  Poland  with 
respect  to  which  OPIC  has  undertaken  any 
of  the  activities  described  in  subsection  (a) 
do  not  violate  any  of  the  internationally  rec- 
ognized workers  rights  defined  in  section 
S02<aK4)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  including 
the  right  of  workers  to  be  represented  by 
the  union  of  their  own  choice,  including  the 
independent  trade  union  "Solidarity". 

(c)  OPIC  shall  not  issue  any  insurance  or 
reinsurance,  guarantee  loans,  or  extend  fi- 
nancing to  an  eligible  Investor  with  respect 
to  any  project  in  Poland  which  fosters 
unfair  competition  with  import-sensitive 
United  States  industries  or  leads  to  signifi- 
cantly adverse  impacts  on  United  States  em- 
ployment. 

(d)  OPIC  shall  not  undertake  any  of  the 
activities  described  in  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  projects  in  Poland  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  certified  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  has  enacted  and  implement- 
ed laws  which  significantly  Improve  the  op- 
erating conditions  for  private  enterprises 
(domestic  and  foreign)  in  Poland.  Such  im- 
provements shall  include  reform  of  the 
present  laws  governing  Joint  ventures  and 
the  licensing  of  new  businesses.* 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  824.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  ini- 
tiative   for    affordable    quality    child 
care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

CHILD  CAU  OKVCLOPHKNT  ACT 

•  B[£r.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  my  child  care 
Initiative,  which  today  is  reborn  as  the 


Child  Care  Development  Act  of  1989. 
This  legislation  represents  a  flexible, 
fiscally  responsible,  and  coordinated 
approach  to  the  growing  need  for  af- 
fordable, quality  child  care.  It  will  im- 
prove the  quality  and  increase  the 
availability  of  child  care,  without  in- 
troducing undue  Federal  interference 
or  regulation. 

The  need  for  a  Federal  child  care 
initiative  is  clear,  given  the  profound 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the 
American  labor  force  and  the  Ameri- 
can family.  Simply  stated,  more  and 
more  mothers  are  working,  often  out 
of  economic  necessity.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  projected  that  by  1995.  two- 
thirds  of  all  preschool  children  and 
four  out  of  five  school  age  children 
will  have  mothers  in  the  labor  force. 
Many  families,  particularly  those 
headed  by  single  parents,  are  facing 
increasing  difficulty  in  finding  good, 
affordable  care  for  their  children.  The 
lack  of  such  care  imperils  the  safety 
and  development  of  a  generation  of 
children,  and  stifles  economic  develop- 
ment in  those  conmiunities  where 
companies  may  be  reluctant  to  locate 
or  expand. 

But  before  we  commit  to  Federal  in- 
volvement in  child  care.  Mr.  President, 
we  must  make  certain  that  any  plan 
we  adopt  is  flexible,  fiscally  responsi- 
ble, and  coordinated.  The  best  way  to 
assure  flexibility  is  to  promote  iiuiova- 
tive,  locally  conceived  approaches  to 
child  care  within  each  State.  The  most 
fiscally  responsible  way  to  accomplish 
this  goal  is  to  redirect  funding  from 
other  sources  within  the  budget.  The 
enormity  of  the  budget  deficit  compels 
us  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  useful- 
ness of  other  programs  Ijefore  we 
spend  Federal  money  in  a  new  area. 
And  as  as  we  contemplate  a  new  Fed- 
eral child  care  initiative,  we  must  take 
care  to  insure  that  we  avoid  unneces- 
sary duplication  and  overlap  with  ex- 
isting programs. 

Flexibility,  fiscal  responsibility,  and 
coordination  are  the  guiding  principles 
behind  the  Child  Care  Development 
Act  of  1989.  The  centerpiece  of  the  bill 
authorizes  $250  million  each  year  for 
the  next  3  fiscal  years  to  be  provided 
to  the  States  for  child  care  programs. 
The  States  are  to  distibute  the  funds 
as  grants  or  loans  to  child  care  provid- 
ers for  capital  expenditures,  furnish- 
ings, operating  expenses,  or  training. 
The  possible  uses  for  these  funds  are, 
by  intention,  broadly  defined,  to 
permit  maximimi  flexibility  for  the 
States  in  funding  innovative  approach- 
es to  child  care.  States  may  also  use 
portions  of  their  grants  to  provide 
child  care  training  to  adults  receiving 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren. This  provision  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  qualified  child 
care  workers  while  at  the  same  time 
helping  welfare  recipients  to  become 
self-supporting. 


The  requirements  that  the  States 
must  meet  in  order  to  receive  fimding 
under  my  legislation  are  modest,  yet 
sensible:  Each  State  must  adopt  its 
own  child  care  accreditation  standards 
along  with  methods  of  inspection  and 
certification  of  child  care  facilities; 
each  State  must  certify  that  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  persons  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  act  will  be  from 
low-income  families;  and  each  State 
must  coordinate  any  programs  funded 
as  a  result  of  the  act  with  other  child 
care  services  available  in  the  State. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  States  may 
transfer  child  care  funds  provided 
imder  other  Federal  programs  for  use 
in  accordance  with  this  act. 

The  cost  of  the  grant  program  estab- 
lished by  the  bill  would  be  offset  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Development  Commission,  the  eco- 
nomic development  programs  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
public  works  construction  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  While  it  Is  never 
easy  to  terminate  any  Federal  pro- 
grams, we  must  face  reality,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: The  Federal  budget  deficit  re- 
mains unconscionably  large.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  we  must  make  diffi- 
cult choices,  and  establish  priorities 
rather  than  increase  Federal  spending 
indiscriminately.  I  believe  that  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  confronting  the  short- 
age of  child  care  throughout  the 
Nation  must  take  priority  over  three 
programs  that  target  economic  devel- 
opment in  a  few.  selected  communi- 
ties. As  we  are  all  aware,  the  availabil- 
ity of  child  care  is  itself  a  stimulus  to 
economic  development.  Bearing  this  in 
mind.  I  am  confident  that  the  Child 
Care  Development  Act  of  1989  would 
have  a  more  positive  effect  on  econom- 
ic development  than  the  programs 
from  which  its  funding  is  derived. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
establish,  at  minimal  cost,  an  incentive 
for  a  largely  untapped  labor  pool- 
Social  Security  recipients  aged  62  to 
69— to  get  actively  involved  in  child 
care.  Many  older  Americans  have  al- 
ready chosen  to  begin  second  careers 
caring  for  children.  However,  many 
more  are  reluctant  to  enter  this  re- 
warding field  for  fear  that  they  will 
sacrifice  their  Social  Security  benefits. 
My  bill  would  exempt  income  earned 
in  child  care  from  consideration  under 
the  Social  Security  earnings  test  for 
recipients  aged  62  to  69.  Earnings  for 
those  70  or  over  are  already  exempt. 
At  the  same  time  as  helping  to  allevi- 
ate the  shortage  of  qualified  day  care 
providers,  the  bill  would  help  promote 
a  valuable  interaction  between  genera- 
tions. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  a  study 
of  child  care  programs  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  with  the  intent  of  enhancing 
cooperation  and  coordination  between 
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those  programs.  This  provision  will 
ensure  maximum  efficiency  and  adapt- 
ability in  the  Federal  response  to  child 
care. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  year  since  I 
first  introduced  my  child  care  initia- 
tive, the  need  for  affordable,  quality 
child  care  has  surely  grown.  I  call  on 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  responsi- 
bly addressing  this  need  by  supporting 
the  Child  Care  Development  Act  of 
1989. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Sectiom  Analysis  on  Child 
Care  Developbcent  Act  or  1989 

Section  1.  Section  1  states  the  short  title 
of  the  bill,  "The  Child  Care  E>evelopment 
Act  of  1989,"  and  contains  the  table  of  con- 
tents. 

Section  2.  Section  2  describes  the  Congres- 
sional findings  on  which  the  legislation  is 
based,  and  the  precise  purposes  of  the  legis- 
lation. The  thrust  of  the  findings  is  that  the 
rapidly  growing  numbers  of  households  in 
which  mothers  are  working  outside  the 
home  is  creating  a  growing  need  for  afford- 
able child  care  services.  This  section  ex- 
plains that  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
availability  of  child  care  programs  is  an  im- 
portant spur  to  economic  development  and 
that  chUd  care  needs  vary  from  place  to 
place.  Accordingly,  the  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  provide  maximum  flexibility  to 
the  states  to  promote  the  availability  of 
child  care. 

Section  3.  Section  3  defines  certain  terms 
used  In  Sections  5  through  11,  which  de- 
scribe the  child  care  block  grant  program  es- 
tablished by  the  legislation.  In  defining  "eli- 
gible entities."  this  section  makes  it  clear 
that  the  legislation  Is  intended  to  promote 
the  involvement  of  public,  non-profit  and 
private  organizations.  Also,  in  defining  "eli- 
gible providers."  this  section  leaves  the  pro- 
gram created  by  the  bill  open  to  a  variety  of 
child  care  settings  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HHS  or  the  lead  agency  of  each 

Section  4.  Section  4  authorizes  $250  mil- 
lion each  year  for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991  and 
1992,  to  establish  a  child  care  block  grant 
program. 

Section  S.  Section  5  establishes  the  formu- 
la for  the  distribution  of  the  child  care 
block  grant.  The  formula,  the  specifics  of 
which  win  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  Is 
based  on  the  number  of  children  under  the 
age  of  16  In  the  sUte  and  the  number  of 
women  In  the  workforce  In  relation  to  the 
total  numbers  of  children  under  the  age  of 
16  and  women  In  the  workforce  In  all  states. 

This  section  also  establishes  a  minimum 
allotment  of  the  greater  of  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  $2  mil- 
lion to  ensure  that  each  state  can  establish 
a  viable  program.  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  will  use  the  most 
recent  data  available  to  allot  funds. 

This  section  further  provides  that  funds 
received  by  the  states  under  the  child  care 
block  grant  may  be  carried  over  Into  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year  when  not  obligated  In  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  allotment  was 
made. 

This  section  also  establishes  a  mechanism 
for  distributing  additional  allotments  to  the 
states  in  the  event  that  funds  become  avail- 


able as  a  result  of  a  state  not  being  able  to 
use  its  allotment  or  part  of  its  allotment. 

Section  6.  Section  6  provides  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  state  must  designate  a  lead  state 
agency  for  the  purposes  of  administering 
the  child  care  block  grant  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program.  This  underscores 
the  bill's  purpose  to  coordinate  programs, 
consolidate  information,  and  streamline  the 
processing  of  paperwork  related  to  the  block 
grant  program. 

Section  7.  Section  7  stipulates  that  federal 
child  care  block  grant  funds  may  be  used  by 
the  states  to  make  grants  or  loans  to  public, 
non-profit,  and  private  organizations  and 
child  care  centers  or  family  day  care  provid- 
ers for  capital  expenditures,  furnishings,  op- 
erating expenses  and  training. 

This  section  also  s[>eclfles  that  a  state 
may  use  child  care  block  grant  funds  to  pro- 
vide child  care  training  to  adult  recipients 
of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, If  the  lead  agency  determines  that 
such  recipients  are  qualified  to  receive 
training. 

In  addition,  this  section  establishes  that 
not  more  than  7  percent  of  the  federal 
funds  received  by  the  state  may  be  used  for 
administrative  expenses. 

Section  8.  Section  8  establishes  the  appli- 
cation process  by  which  states  qualify  to  re- 
ceive federal  child  care  block  grant  funds. 

In  Its  application,  a  state  must  certify  the 
following:  that  It  will  coordinate  chUd  care 
services  initiated  with  federal  child  care 
block  grant  funds  with  other  child  care  serv- 
ices available  In  the  state;  that  child  care 
block  grant  funds  will  supplement  and  not 
supplant  efforts  to  provide  quality  child 
care;  that  standards  or  accreditation  or  li- 
censing for  family-based  and  group  child 
care  providers  have  been  adopted  and  meth- 
ods of  inspection  and  certification  have 
been  Implemented;  and  that  not  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  persons  benefiting  from  the 
assistance  provided  with  child  care  block 
grant  funds  will  be  below  the  higher  of  the 
federal  poverty  level  or  50  percent  of  the 
state's  median  income. 

This  section  also  provides  that  the  appli- 
cation submitted  by  the  state  must  Include  a 
plan.  The  plan  must  identify  the  lead 
agency  which  has  been  designated  by  the 
governor  to  administer  the  funds,  and  de- 
scribe how  the  state  has  compiled  with  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)(1). 
The  plan  must  also  provide  the  method  and 
means  for  collecting  data  on  the  need  for 
child  care  services.  In  the  state,  as  well  as 
the  availability  of  child  care  services  and 
the  number  and  Income  levels  of  persons  In 
need  of  child  care  services. 

In  addition,  the  plan  must  describe  the 
following:  what  child  care  activities  will  be 
supported  with  the  child  care  block  grant 
funds:  how  Information  will  be  disseminated 
to  individuals  seeking  child  care  services  and 
providers  seeking  grant  or  loans  through 
the  funds  provided:  and  the  procedures  that 
the  state  will  use  to  consider  and  approve 
applications.  The  plan  must  also  Include  as- 
surances that  priority  will  be  given  to  appli- 
cants who  demonstrate  the  ability  to  contin- 
ue services  undertaken  with  funds  provided 
through  the  child  care  block  grant  without 
continued  federal  support.  Finally,  the  plan 
must  provide  that  fiscal  control  and  ac- 
counting procedures  are  in  place  to  ensure 
the  proper  accounting  of  federal  funds. 

Section  9.  Section  9  provides  for  payment 
of  federal  funds  to  the  state  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  has 
approved  the  state's  application. 

"This  section  also  provides  that  a  state  may 
require   In  cash  or  In   kind  contributions 


from  applicants  for  funds  provided  through 
the  child  care  block  grant. 

Section  10.  Section  10  provides  that  a 
state  may  transfer  federal  child  care  funds 
from  other  sources— the  Title  XX  Social 
Services  Block  Grant,  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant,  and  Dependent  Care  De- 
velopment Grants— to  the  agency  which  has 
been  designated  by  the  governor  to  adminis- 
ter the  child  care  block  grant  program. 

Section  11.  Section  11  requires  that, 
within  six  months  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  In  which  a  State  has  received 
child  care  block  grant  funds,  the  governor 
must  submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  describing  how 
funds  received  through  the  program  were 
utilized. 

Section  12.  Section  12  amends  Section 
203(f)(5KC)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  currently  provides  that  Social  Securi- 
ty beneficiaries  under  the  age  of  65  may 
earn  up  to  $6480  per  year  In  wages  or  self- 
employment  Income,  and  those  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  up  to  $8880  per  year,  without 
any  effect  on  their  benefits.  For  each  $2 
earned  above  those  amounts,  the  benefici- 
aries lose  $1  (although  starting  In  1990. 
those  between  the  ages  of  62  and  69  will  lose 
$1  for  every  $3  they  earn).  The  exempt 
amounts  are  adjusted  each  year.  Those  over 
70  may  keep  all  their  benefits  no  matter 
what  they  earn.  This  section  would  exempt 
for  the  earnings  test  all  earnings  and  self- 
employment  Income  from  the  provision  of 
child  care  for  those  between  the  ages  of  62 
and  69. 

Section  13.  Section  13  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
promulgate  regulations  through  "negotiated 
rulemaking,"  In  accordance  with  procedures 
described  In  the  Federal  Register  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States.  The  procedure  involves  seeking  the 
participation  of  Interested  parties  In  the  de- 
velopment of  regulations  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  process. 

Section  14.  Section  14  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
together  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Family  Support  Administration,  study  all 
child  care  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  issue  a  report,  within  a  year  of  the  date 
of  enactment.  The  report  will  contain  an 
evaluation  of  all  programs  and  recommen- 
dations for  additional  regulatory  and  legis- 
lative changes  that  would  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation. 

Section  IS.  Section  15  repeals  the  statutes 
authorizing  and  pertaining  to  the  Public 
Works  provisions  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  This  section  also  specifies 
that  all  unobligated  funds  made  available 
for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Commission  and  the  economic  resource  ac- 
tivities of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Child  Care  Development  Act  of  1989.* 


By  Mr.  FOWLER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Nuhn): 
S.  825.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  release  a  reversionary 
Interest  in  certain  land  in  Clay 
County,  GA;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

RELEASE  OP  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST  IN 
CERTAIN  LANDS 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce,  with  my  senior  colleague 
from  Georgia,  legislation  to  allow  the 
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citizens  of  Clay  County.  GA.  the  flexi- 
bility they  need  to  help  themselves. 

Clay  County,  like  much  of  rural 
Georgia  and  rural  America,  is  going 
through  hard  times.  Its  community 
leaders  have  worked  quite  diligently  to 
lift  the  standard  of  living  and  to  bring 
economic  development  to  this  comer 
of  Georgia. 

Among  the  county's  most  Important 
assets  is  a  piece  of  land,  some  50  acres 
in  size,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Walter 
P.  George,  a  reservoir  built  and  man- 
aged by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  county  purchased  this  tract 
in  1963  from  the  corps,  which  declared 
the  land  surplus  to  their  needs,  but 
the  deed  contains  a  restriction  that 
the  property  be  used  "solely  for  the 
development  of  public  ports  facilities." 

Such  development  has  never  taken 
place,  and  the  leaders  of  the  county 
would  now  like  to  use  this  land  to 
bring  jobs  and  economic  activity  to 
this  depressed  area.  Officials  of  the 
county  and  its  Economic  Development 
Council  are  working  with  a  reputable 
organization  to  plan  a  retirement  com- 
munity for  this  site,  a  project  that  has 
great  potential  for  Clay  County  and 
the  surrounding  area. 

Working  with  Senator  Nonn  and 
Congressman  Charles  Hatcher,  I 
have  attempted  to  find  an  administra- 
tive solution  to  this  dilemma.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers,  while  acknowledg- 
ing the  potential  for  this  site  to  bring 
greater  prosperity  to  southwest  Geor- 
gia, believes  that  it  does  not  have  the 
necessary  authority  to  release  its  re- 
versionary interest  in  this  land.  I  have 
looked  into  other  scenarios,  involving 
other  Government  agencies  and  re- 
quiring the  land  to  change  hands  sev- 
eral times  before  possibly  coming  back 
into  Clay  County's  ownership,  but  no 
administrative  alternative  exists  that 
will  protect  and  promote  the  interests 
of  Clay  Coimty. 

That  is  why  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  that  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  release  any  re- 
strictions that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  on  this  tract.  This  legislation  will 
not  cost  the  Federal  Government  any- 
thing. It  will  not  add  to  the  deficit. 
And  yet  it  will  provide  the  opportunity 
for  clean,  safe,  responsible  develop- 
ment in  this  economically  stressed 
region.  It  only  seeks  to  do  what's  right 
by  the  citizens  of  Clay  County. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
Senator  Nuim  and  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation  and  in  working  for  its 
prompt  passage.* 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  River 
Publishers.  Inc.  of  Wharton.  TX;  to 
the  Committee  on  Govenunental  Af- 
fairs. 

mnr  or  uvn  pubushsrs,  inc. 
%  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  private  relief  bill 
to  require  that  the  Postal  Service  re- 


consider its  demand  that  one  of  my 
constituent  companies.  River  Publish- 
ers, Inc..  immediately  remit  payment 
of  $26,491.95  to  satisfy  an  obligation 
incurred  as  a  result  of  erroneous  post- 
age rates  it  was  quoted  and  charged  by 
the  Bay  City.  TX,  Postmaster  in  1983. 
Several  years  ago.  River  Publishers 
mailed  a  publication  called  Mid-Coast 
Advertiser  to  persons  in  Wharton 
county.  TX.  Shortly  thereafter,  a 
postal  inspector  advised  the  local  post 
office  that  it  had  computed  postage 
rates  for  the  publication  on  the  wrong 
form  which  resulted  in  a  postage  defi- 
ciency in  the  amount  demanded  by  the 
Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  826 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  River 
Publishers,  Inc.  of  Wharton.  Texas,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  payment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  amount  of 
$26,491.95.  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  amount  that  should  have  been  paid  and 
the  amount  actually  paid  by  River  Publish- 
ers. Inc.  for  postage  on  second  class  mailings 
of  the  Mid-Coast  Advertiser  for  the  period 
from  May  5.  1983,  through  January  4.  1984. 
Such  liability  resulted  from  the  reliance  of 
River  Publishers,  Inc.  upon  postal  rates 
specified  in  good  faith  by  the  appropriate 
postmaster  although  such  rates  were  erro- 
neous. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  River 
Publishers.  Inc..  out  of  the  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  any  payments 
paid  by  River  Publishers.  Inc.  to  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  liability  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sk.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  of  liability 
relieved  pursuant  to  the  first  section  (in- 
cluding any  amoimt  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  2)  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  such  liability, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $1.000.« 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  a 
multiyear  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram for  the  Philippines,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

ECONOMIC  ASSISTAMCX  PROCRAM  POR  THX 

PHiurriNxs 
•  Mr.  PEILL.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
17,  the  Department  of  State  transmit- 
ted, on  behalf  of  the  President,  a  bill 
to  authorize  a  multiyear  program  of 
economic  assistance  for  the  Philip- 
pines. The  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $1  billion  over  a  multiyear 


time  frame,  but  limits  the  initial  ap- 
propriations of  funds  to  $200  million 
for  fiscal  year  1990. 

This  legislation  fulfills  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration commitment  to  participa- 
tion with  the  mutilateral  financial  in- 
stitutions and  other  bilateral  donors  in 
a  coordinated  economic  reform  and  de- 
velopment program,  including  volun- 
tary debt  reduction  programs,  in  the 
Philippines.  The  bill  explicitly  Units 
provision  of  assistance  under  this  new 
initiative  to  progress  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  its  economic,  structural, 
and  administrative  reform  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  as  well  as 
a  section-by-section  analysis  prepared 
by  the  administration  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  827 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TFTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Multilateral  Assistance  Initiative  for  the 
Philippines  Act  of  1989". 

mariLATXRAL  assistance  miTIATTVE  POR  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Sec.  2.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act   of    1961    is   amended   by   adding   after 
chapter  6  the  following  new  chapter: 
■CHAPTER  7-MULTILATERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE INITIATIVE  FOR  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES 

"Sec.  471.  Findings  and  Statement  or 
Policy.— (a)  The  Congress  finds  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  people  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  continue  to 
enjoy  a  longstanding  relationship  of  mutual 
respect  and  cooperation; 

"(2)  The  return  of  democracy  to  the  Phil- 
ippines under  the  leadership  of  President 
Corazon  Aqtiino  has  brought  our  two  coun- 
tries closer  together  and  offers  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  Philippines  to  become  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  leader  in  south- 
east Asia; 

"(3)  The  Philippines  is  currently  facing  a 
domestic  insurgency  which  threatens  the 
Aquino  government's  efforts  to  broaden  the 
participation  of  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  development  of  their  country; 

"(4)  It  Is  in  the  mutual  interest  of  our  two 
peoples  that  the  Philippines  be  provided  all 
possible  assistance,  including  voluntary  debt 
reduction  programs  under  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, in  its  efforts  to  redress  the 
problems  caused  by  economic  deterioration 
and  social  inequity  which  have  fueled  the 
domestic  Insurgency;  and 

"(5)  The  promotion  of  democracy  and 
achievement  of  sustainable  economic 
growth  require  a  partnership  among  the 
Philippines,  multilateral  institutions,  bilat- 
eral donors,  and  the  private  sector  to  help 
the  Philippines  restructure  its  economy  and 
alleviate  its  debt  service  in  order  to  achieve 
broadly-based,  self-sustaining  growth  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  people  of 
the  Philippines. 
"(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
"(1)  The  United  States  should  participate 
with  the  multilateral  financial  institutions 
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and  other  bilateral  donors  in  a  coordinated 
economic  reform  and  development  program. 
Including  voluntary  debt  reduction  pro- 
grams, in  the  Philippines:  and 

"(2)  A  multi-year  commitment  of  re- 
sources by  the  United  States,  other  bilateral 
donors,  and  the  multilateral  financial  insti- 
tutions with  a  continued  reform  effort  and 
leadership  role  by  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines,  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
ensure  continued  economic  growth  in  the 
Philippines  and  enhanced  participation  of 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  in  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

"Sec.  472.  Uses  of  Assistawce.— The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  provide  assistance  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter. Such  assistance  shall  have  as  its  ulti- 
mate objective,  in  conjunction  with  assist- 
ance provided  by  other  donors,  support  of 
the  newly  reestablished  democracy  In  the 
Philippines,  promotion  of  sustained  econom- 
ic growth  led  by  the  provate  sector,  and  im- 
provement of  living  conditions  for  the 
people  of  the  Philippines,  and  shall  build 
upon  the  progress  that  the  Government  of 
the  Philippines  has  made  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  economic, 
structural,  and  administrative  reforms.  The 
provision  of  assistance  will  be  linked  to 
progress  by  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  implementation  of  its  economic, 
structural,  and  administrative  reform  pro- 
gram. Assistance  may  include  support  for— 

"(1)  economic,  structural,  administrative 
reforms  and  voluntary  debt  reduction  pro- 
grams, necessary  to  stimulate  private  sector- 
led  growth,  such  as  import  liberalization, 
export  growth  and  diversification,  and  the 
privatization  of  state  enterprises; 

"(2)  infrastructure  needed  by  the  private 
sector,  particularly  In  rural  areas; 

"(3)  strengthening  the  private  sector,  in- 
cluding promoting  greater  participation  of 
the  United  SUtes  private  sector  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Philippines;  and 

"(4)  such  other  programs  as  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"Sec.  473.  Report  to  Congress.— For  each 
year,  beginning  with  the  budget  request  for 
the  fiscal  year  1991,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  transmittal  by  the  President  of  the 
Budget  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Envelopment  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  progress 
in  implementing  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram, to  Include  a  review  of — 

"(1)  the  actions  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  related  to  this  assistance  effort, 
including  implementation  of  economic, 
structural  and  administrative  reforms; 

"(2)  the  participation  of  the  other  bilater- 
al donors  and  multilateral  financial  Institu- 
tions in  the  program,  including  the  level  of 
their  assistance,  and  the  effectiveness  of  ef- 
forts to  coordinate  assistance  activities; 

"(3)  the  progress  being  made  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  obstacles  to  such  achieve- 
ment: and 

"(4)  the  budget  request  for  the  relevant 
fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  474.  Authorizatioh.— <a)  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  ad- 
dition to  amounts  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  $1,000,000,000,  of  which  not 
more  than  $200,000,000  may  l>e  appropri- 
ated under  this  subsection  for  the  fiscal 
year  1990.  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 


"(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  this  section  for 
the  fiscal  year  1990  may  be  made  available 
for  the  Philippines  until  the  President  has 
received  a  document,  developed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  and  acceptable 
to  the  major  bilateral  donors  and  appropri- 
ate representatives  of  multilateral  financial 
institutions  participating  in  the  assistance 
programs,  which  sets  forth  the  overall 
framework  and  specific  objectives  of  macro- 
economic,  administrative  and  structural  re- 
forms, and  voluntary  debt  reduction  pro- 
grams under  appropriate  circumstances, 
which  the  multilateral  assistance  program  is 
designed  to  support.  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that,  prior  to  requesting  addition- 
al amounts  to  csjry  out  this  chapter,  the 
President  shall  take  Into  account  the 
progress  being  made  by  the  Government  of 
the  Philippines  towards  achieving  such 
reform  objectives,  the  extent  of  financial 
and  other  participation  of  other  bilateral 
donors  and  multilateral  financial  institu- 
tions, and  efforts  to  coordinate  the  assist- 
ance program.  Such  considerations  will  be 
primary  factors  in  decisions  by  the  Congress 
to  provide  additional  appropriations  to 
carry  out  this  chapter. 

"Sec.  475.  Donor  Coordination.— It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  Multilateral  Assistance  Initia- 
tive for  the  Philippines  will  be  the  ability  of 
the  bilateral  donors,  the  multilateral  finan- 
cial Institutions,  and  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  to  coordinate  effectively  their 
objectives  and  programs.  It  is  further  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  all  bilateral 
donors  to  this  program  should  take  steps  to 
simplify  procurement  and  disbursement 
procedures  and  to  ensure  that  any  condi- 
tions on  the  provision  or  use  of  assistance 
are  complementary,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  should  establish 
such  internal  procedures  and  processes  as 
will  ensure  the  most  effective  use  of  the  re- 
sources provided  by  the  bilateral  donors  and 
the  multilateral  financial  Institutions.". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

The  Bill,  entitled  the  "Multilateral  Assist- 
ance Initiative  for  the  Philippines  Act  of 
1989,"  authorizes  a  multi-year  economic  as- 
sistance program  for  the  Philippines. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  add  a  new 
chapter  7.  Section  471  of  the  new  chapter 
contains  the  policy  framework  within  which 
the  economic  assistance  program  will  oper- 
ate. Among  other  things,  section  471  states 
the  need  for  a  multi-year  and  multilateral 
approach  to  address  the  economic  problems 
confronting  the  PhUlppines,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  the  policy 
framework  within  which  donor  assistance 
will  be  provided. 

New  section  472  contains  several  examples 
of  the  kinds  of  assistance  programs  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  United  States  assistance 
effort  will  support.  Additionally,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  economic  reform 
to  the  success  of  the  multi-donor  program, 
the  provision  of  assistance  is  linked  to 
progress  by  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  Implementation  of  its  reform 
program. 

New  section  473  provides  for  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning  progress 
being  made  In  the  multi-donor  program. 

New  section  474  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1  billion  over  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram, limiting  to  $200  million  the  amount 
that  may  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 


1990.  Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1990  may  not  be  made  available  unless  the 
President  has  received  a  Government  of  the 
Philippines  proposal  (acceptable  to  major 
donors  and  appropriate  representatives  of 
multilateral  financial  Institutions  partici- 
pating In  the  program)  which  sets  forth  the 
overall  framework  of  macroeconomic,  ad- 
ministrative, and  structural  reforms,  and 
voluntary  debt  reduction  programs  under 
appropriate  circumstances,  which  the  multi- 
lateral assistance  program  is  designed  to 
support. 

New  section  475  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  a  critical  element  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  multilateral  program  will  be  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  the  bilateral 
donors,  the  multilateral  financial  Institu- 
tions, and  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  coordinate  their  activities  effective- 
ly.* 


Mr. 
Mr. 
and 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
NicKLES,     Mr.     Wallop, 

GARN,       Mr.       BiNGAMAN, 

Johnston,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  Gramm): 

S.  828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  in- 
centives for  the  removal  of  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas  through  enhanced  oil 
recovery  techniques  so  as  to  add  as 
much  as  10  billion  barrels  to  the  U.S. 
reserve  base,  to  extend  the  production 
of  certain  stripper  oil  and  gas  wells, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

enhanced  oil  and  gas  recovery  tax  act 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Enhanced  Oil 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1989,  legislation 
to  encourage  a  dramatic  expansion  of 
America's  oil  production  in  a  manner 
that  is  sound  economically  and  sound 
environmentally. 

This  biU  restores  incentives  for  the 
oil  industry,  incentives  that  will  lead 
to  the  extraction  of  far  more  oil  per 
well,  reducing  the  demand  for  oil  im- 
ports that  have  cost  our  economy  so 
dearly. 

My  bill  accomplishes  this  through 
the  use  of  a  modest  Federal  tax  incen- 
tive, one  that  will  produce  a  major 
benefit  to  the  American  economy. 

Specifically,  assuming  today's  oil 
prices,  this  bill  would  increase  Ameri- 
ca's oil  reserves  by  25  percent,  at  a  cost 
in  lost  Federal  revenues  of  about  35 
cents  a  barrel. 

Let  me  explain  the  situation  faced 
by  the  oil  indtistry  today. 

There  has  been  a  significant  decline 
in  world  oil  prices  over  the  past 
decade,  a  decline  that  has  spread  eco- 
nomic problems  throughout  that  area 
of  the  Nation  known  as  Oil  Patch,  low- 
ering exploration  and  cutting  back 
production. 

Certainly,  there  have  been  major 
problems  in  New  Mexico,  where  oil  is  a 
key  industry.  New  Mexico  produced  76 
million  barrels  of  oil  in  1984.  Output 
since  then  has  dropped,  with  produc- 
tion expected  to  fall  to  24  million  bar- 
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rels  in  1995.  unless  we  adopt  Incentives 
such  as  those  in  my  bill. 

Low  prices  have  had  an  impact  well 
beyond  the  decline  in  exploration  that 
has  occurred.  Low  oil  prices  have  re- 
duced the  options  that  for  various  oil 
recovery  techniques.  The  cost  of  those 
techniques  is  simply  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  oil  that  could  be  extract- 
ed. 

This  is  a  dangerous  trend  for  a 
nation  that  is  ever  more  dependent 
upon  foreign  energy  sources,  sources 
that  leave  us  vulnerable  to  manipula- 
tion, and  sources  that  cost  us  billions 
in  our  annual  trade  deficit.  Petroleum 
represents  28  percent  of  our  trade  def- 
icit. This  past  January,  for  example, 
over  half  America's  oil  came  from  for- 
eign sources. 

What  do  we  do  about  it?  We  could  fi- 
nance a  massive  federally  sponsored 
program  for  new  exploration,  but  we 
won't.  We  could  adopt  policies  that 
push  up  oil  prices  in  a  dramatic  way. 
But  we  won't  do  that,  either. 

A  better  way  exists,  one  that  will  use 
our  existing  production  system  more 
efficiently,  one  that  will  do  it  so  the 
overall  public  sector  receives  more  rev- 
enues, and  one  that  will  do  it  at  no  ad- 
ditional cost  to  energy  users. 

My  proposal  is  based  on  a  simple 
fact:  Standard  oil  recovery  techniques 
leave  65  to  70  percent  of  the  oil  in  the 
ground. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  When  the  oil  in- 
dustry drills  a  well  and  extracts  all 
that  it  can  economically,  at>out  two- 
thirds  of  the  oil  is  left  behind.  The  oil 
is  left  in  the  ground  because  it  is  un- 
economic to  extract  more  than  a  third 
of  the  oil  from  a  typical  well  in  today's 
market. 

When  the  well  is  drilled,  the  primary 
recovery  of  the  oil  comes  as  a  result  of 
natural  reservoir  energy,  which  pushes 
the  oil  through  the  reservoir  rock  to 
the  production  well. 

The  oil  industry  also  uses  what  is 
termed  "conventional  secondary  recov- 
ery." which  Injects  water  or  gas,  under 
pressure.  Into  the  oil  formation,  forc- 
ing more  oil  to  the  surface. 

With  these  two  production  tech- 
niques, America's  petroleum  Industry 
obtains  that  30  to  35  percent  recovery. 

Yet  techniques  exist  to  extract  far 
more  oil  per  well.  Unfortunately,  those 
techniques  are  expensive;  they  require 
considerable  capital  investment 
beyond  what  is  generally  economic 
under  today's  tax  structure. 

These  tertiary  or  enhanced  oil  recov- 
ery methods  Involve  techniques  such  a 
mlsclble  flooding— injecting  carbon  di- 
oxide into  the  oil  reservoir— or  inject- 
ing what  In  effect  Is  a  soap  that  scrubs 
more  oil  out  of  the  formation  or  the 
use  of  steam  that  In  effect  melts  some 
of  the  most  viscous  oils  so  they  too, 
can  flow  to  the  well. 

The  Department  of  Energy  esti- 
mates America's  current  reserves  of  oil 
at  26  billion  barrels,  assuming  today's 


prices  of  around  $20  a  barrel  and  exist- 
ing Federal  tax  policy. 

Yet  what  would  happen  if  the  Feder- 
al Government  alters  its  tax  policy  to 
encourage  wider  use  of  those  en- 
hanced recovery  techniques? 

Using  the  provisions  I  have  included 
In  this  bill,  DOE  estimates  that  Ameri- 
ca's oil  reserves  would  be  Increased  by 
6.9  billion  barrels,  assuming  $20  a 
barrel  oil.  If  world  oil  prices  were  to 
rise  to  $24  a  barrel,  the  provisions  of 
my  bill  would  expand  our  national  oil 
reserves  by  9.4  billion  barrels. 

Let  me  reiterate  that.  DOE  esti- 
mates that  this  bill  win  expand  Ameri- 
ca's $20  a  barrel  oil  reserves  by  ap- 
proximately 25  percent.  The  increase 
in  reserves  is  even  greater  at  $24  a 
barrel. 

The  incentives  in  my  bill  could  stim- 
ulate more  than  400  million  barrels  of 
new  enhanced  oil  recovery  reserve  ad- 
ditions in  as  many  as  four  States,  Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas.  Enhanced  oil  recovery  poten- 
tial in  five  other  States,  Alaska,  Ar- 
kansas, Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Wyo- 
ming, could  Increase  by  over  100  mil- 
lion barrels  depending  on  the  oil  price 
considered. 

By  comparison,  the  range  of  esti- 
mates for  the  recoverable  oil  reserves 
at  the  Alaska  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  run  between  600  million  bar- 
rels and  9.2  billion  bswrels. 

The  gains  that  would  be  produced 
with  my  bill  does  not  involve  the  drill- 
ing of  thousands  of  new  wells.  The 
gains  would  be  achieved  simply 
through  far  greater  productivity  from 
each  well  existing  now,  or  each  well 
that  would  be  drilled  In  any  event. 

And  this  Increase  is  achieved  with  no 
rise  in  the  price  of  oil  to  consumers. 

Further,  this  bill  will  attract  invest- 
ment and  jobs,  cutting  unemployment 
In  areas  of  relatively  high  unemploy- 
ment. Inevitably,  that  will  produce  a 
ripple  effect  as  economic  activity  In- 
creases, but  I  have  not  Included  any 
secondary  tax  revenues  In  my  calcula- 
tions. 

In  New  Mexico  alone,  enhanced  oil 
recovery  could  more  than  double  our 
recoverable  reserves,  creating  8,000 
new  jobs  by  the  year  2000. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  explain 
the  precise  provisions  of  the  Enhanced 
Oil  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1989. 

The  bill  restores  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance to  Its  historic  level  of  27  V^ 
percent,  but  only  for  the  "Incremen- 
tal" oil  that  Is  pimiped  as  a  result  of 
enhanced  oil  recovery  techniques. 
Under  this  bill,  current  law  applies  to 
current  reserves;  the  new  depletion  al- 
lowance applies  only  to  the  extra  re- 
serves produced  with  the  new  Invest- 
ment. 

The  bill  clarifies  that  a  10-percent 
research  and  development  tax  credit 
will  be  available  for  the  costs  of  en- 
hanced oil  recovery  projects. 


The  bill  suspends  the  intangible 
drilling  costs  and  percentage  depletion 
preferences  for  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  so  long  as  the  price  of  oil  re- 
mains below  $30  a  barrel.  Should  the 
price  rise  above  that  $30  figure,  much 
of  the  benefits  I  propose  would  disap- 
pear. 

The  bill  permits  the  States  to  deter- 
mine which  projects  would  qualify  as 
enhanced  oil  recovery  projects. 

The  bill  would  increase  the  net 
Income  limitation  on  oil  and  gas  to  100 
percent  of  taxable  income. 

The  bill  cuts  off  the  new  depletion 
allowance  and  tax  credit  once  the  pro- 
ducer recovers  its  investment. 

What  would  this  cost  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury? The  Department  of  Energy  esti- 
mates the  loss  In  Federal  revenues  at 
35  cents  a  barrel  on  each  additional 
barrel  of  $20  crude  that  would  be  re- 
covered. 

So  If  this  bill  leads  to  the  extraction, 
as  DOE  has  estimates,  of  an  additional 
6.9  billion  barrels  of  oil,  the  total  loss 
in  Federal  revenues  over  several  dec- 
ades will  be  $2.4  billion. 

That  sounds  like  a  pretty  good  In- 
vestment to  this  Senator:  A  25-percent 
increase  in  our  national  oil  reserves  at 
a  Federal  cost,  over  many  years,  of 
$2.4  billion. 

If  world  oil  prices  rise  by  $4  a  barrel, 
the  increase  in  oil  reserves  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation  would  be  9.4  billion 
barrels.  That  would  produce  a  long- 
term  revenue  loss  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  $5.5  billion,  or  less  than  60 
cents  &  bstrrcl 

What  is  key  to  this  bill  Is  that  it  will 
lead  to  the  production  of  oil  that  oth- 
erwise will  not  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

If  American  consumers  were  to  pur- 
chase that  same  6.9  billion  barrels  of 
oil  on  the  world  market— as  we  inevita- 
bly will  do  if  we  are  unable  to  increase 
at-home  reserves— we  will  spend  $138 
billion  In  foreign  markets.  We'll  spend 
that  money  In  the  Middle  East,  not 
America,  further  aggravating  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit. 

Let  me  make  that  point  once  again. 
If  we  leave  this  $20  a  barrel  oil  In  the 
ground,  we,  as  a  nation,  will  end  up 
spending  $138  billion  to  purchase  that 
amount  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere. 

But  if  we  pass  by  bill,  that  volume  of 
oil  will  flow  from  American  wells,  at  a 
cost  that  DOE  estimates  at  $2.4  billion 
in  lost  Federal  tax  revenues. 

Isn't  that  a  sound  Investment:  Lose 
$2.4  billion  In  Federal  taxes  to  save 
$138  billion  that  would  otherwise  be 
spent  to  purchase  foreign  oil. 

So  this  bill  makes  sense  economical- 
ly. And  this  bill  makes  even  greater 
sense  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ameri- 
ca's security. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  the 
Canadian  Province  of  British  Colum- 
bia has  adopted  Incentives  to  encour- 
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age enhanced  oil  recovery  there.  With 
the  Free  Trade  Agreement  between 
our  two  nations,  it  is  time  we  matched 
the  incentives  available  in  Canada. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
bill  with  care,  and  I  hope  they  will 
join  with  me  in  sponsoring  it  and 
seeing  that  it  receives  early  and  favor- 
able action  by  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Department  of  Energy,  par- 
ticularly its  Bartlesville  Project  office 
and  its  Tertiary  Oil  Recovery  Informa- 
tion System,  for  DOE's  excellent  study 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  828 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE:  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Enhanced  Oil  and  Gas  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1989". 

(b)  Table  of  Contekts.— 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  ^ihanced  oil  and  gas  recovery  deple- 
tion allowance. 
Sec.  3.  Alternative  minimum  tax  provisions. 
Sec.  4.  Research  and  development  credit. 

SEC  Z.  ENHANCED  OIL  AND  CAS  RECOVERY  DE- 
PLETION ALLOWANCE. 

(a)  Ik  General.— Section  613A  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
limitations  on  percentage  depletion  in  case 
of  oil  and  gas  wells)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Oil  and  Gas  Recovered  Through  En- 
hanced Recovery  Techniques.— 

"(1)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  so  much 
of  the  taxpayer's  production  of  domestic 
crude  oil  or  natural  gas  during  the  en- 
hanced recovery  period  which  is  incremen- 
tal tertiary  oil  or  incremental  tertiary  gas— 

"(A)  the  allowance  for  depletion  shall  be 
computed  in  accordance  with  section  613. 
and 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  section  613(a).  the 
percentage  determined  imder  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  percentage  speci- 
fied under  section  613(b). 

"(2)   Enhanced   oil   recovery    depletion 

PERCENTAGE. — 

"(A)  In  general.— The  percentage  deter- 
mined under  this  paragraph  shall  be  27.5 
percent. 

"(B)  Phase-out  as  oil  prices  increase.— In 
the  case  of  production  during  any  calendar 
year,  if  the  average  annual  removal  price 
during  the  calendar  year  exceeds  $30,  the 
percentage  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
reduced  (but  not  below  15  percent)  by  1  per- 
centage point  for  each  dollar  of  such  excess. 

"(C)  Average  annual  removal  price.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  the  average 
annual  removal  price  for  any  calendar  year 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  Uxpay- 
er's  aggregate  production  of  domestic  crude 
oU  during  the  calendar  year  by  the  aggre- 
gate amount  for  which  such  domestic  crude 
oil  was  sold  (determined  after  application  of 
paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4))  of  section 
4988(c)  by  the  taxpayer. 


"(D)  Inflation  adjustment.— In  the  case 
of  any  calendar  year  after  1990,  the  $30 
amount  under  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  ad- 
justed by  multiplying  such  amount  by  the 
inflation  adjustment  factor  for  such  calen- 
dar year  determined  under  section 
29(d)(2)(B)  by  substituting    1989'  for  •1979". 

"(E)  Natural  gas.— The  percentage  under 
this  paragraph  with  respect  to  Incremental 
natural  gas  shall  be  determined  In  the  same 
manner  as  for  incremental  tertiary  oil. 

"(3)  Incremental  tertiary  oil  or  gas.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)       iNCREBiENTAL      TERTIARY      OIL.— The 

term  'incremental  tertiary  oil'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  4993, 
except  that— 

"(i)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  substituted  for  each  of 
the  following: 

"(I)  March  31,  1979  In  section  4993(b)(1), 

"(ID  1978  In  section  4993(b)(1)(A),  and 

"(III)  May  1979  In  section  4993(c)(2)(B), 

"(il)  reservoir  Improvements  (Including 
infill  patterns  and  pattern  conformance) 
shall  be  treated  as  part  of  a  project  which  is 
otherwise  a  qualified  tertiary  recovery 
project, 

"(III)  nonhydrocarbon  gas  flooding,  tight 
formation  gas  as  defined  in  Section  107(cK3) 
(4)  and  (5)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act, 
and  tight  formation  oil  with  a  5  mlllldarces 
permeability  standard  shall  be  treated  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  Section 
4993(c)(2)(A),  and 

"(iv)  any  expansion  (either  horizontally  or 
vertically)  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  paragraph  of  a  project  begim  on  or 
before  such  date  shall  be  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate project. 

"(B)  Incremental  tertiary  gas.- The  de- 
termination as  to  whether  domestic  natural 
gas  Is  Incremental  tertiary  gas  shall  be  made 
In  a  manner  similar  to  the  manner  as  the 
determination  whether  domestic  crude  oU  Is 
Incremental  tertiary  oil  Is  made.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  directional 
drilling  In  a  tight  sands  formation  shall  be 
treated  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 4993(c)(2)(A). 

"(4)  Enhanced  recovery  period.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

"(A)  In  general.— The  secretary  shall  pub- 
lish a  schedule  of  enhanced  recovery  periods 
for  projects  which— 

"(I)  is  based  on  the  average  period  which 
Is  required  for  a  project  to  recover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  type  of  qualified  tertiary  re- 
covery project  Involved,  and 

"(11)  takes  Into  account  regional  differ- 
ences. 

■(B)  Transition  rule.— An  enhanced  re- 
covery period  shall  not  end  before  the  later 
of— 

"(I)  the  date  which  is  6  months  after  the 
publication  of  the  schedule  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  or 

"(ID  the  date  specified  in  the  schedule. 

"(5)  Special  rule  por  existing  projects.— 
In  the  case  of  a  project  the  beginning  date 
for  which  begins  on  or  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph— 

"(A)  oil  or  gas  produced  after  such  date  of 
enactment  which  (but  for  the  project  begin- 
ning date)  would  be  treated  as  Incremental 
tertiary  oil  or  gas  shtdl  be  so  treated  solely 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  paragraph  (2)(A)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  18  percent'  for  '27.6  percent'. 

"(6)  Other  rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Coordination  with  other  provi- 
sions.—Unless  the  taxpayer  elects  not  to 
have  this  subsection  apply  to  Incremental 


tertiary  oil  or  gas,  such  oil  and  gas  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  computing  the  tax- 
payer's depletable  oU  quantity  under  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(B)  Reperence.— Any  reference  to  a  sec- 
tion of  chapter  45  (relating  to  windfall 
profit  tax  on  crude  oil)  shall  be  a  reference 
to  such  section  as  in  effect  before  Its  repeal. 

"(7)  Termination.— This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  production  after  December  31, 
2009,  except  that  in  the  case  of  production 
after  December  31,  1999,  and  before  Jan- 
aury  1,  2010,  this  subsection  shall  apply 
only  to  production  from  projects  the  begin- 
ning date  for  which  is  before  January  1, 
2000.". 

(b)  Net  Income  Limitation  on  Percentage 
Depletion  Not  To  Apply.— Section  613(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating 
to  percentage  depletion)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)  General  Rule.—" 
and  Inserting: 

"(a)  Percentage  Depletion  Allowed.— 
"(1)  In  general.—",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Special  rules  for  incremental  terti- 
ary OIL  AND  GAS.- In  the  case  of  any  proper- 
ty from  which  Incremental  tertiary  oil  or 
gas  to  which  section  613A(e)  applies  is  pro- 
duced— 

"(A)  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  sepa- 
rately with  respect  to  such  oil  or  gas  and 
other  production  from  such  property, 

"(B)  income  and  deductions  shall  be  allo- 
cated (for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
section  613(AKc)(7)(A)  or  (B))  to  such  pro- 
duction In  proportion  to  the  gross  Income 
during  the  taxable  year  from  such  produc- 
tion, and 

"(C)  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (I) 
shall  be  applied  with  respect  to  the  incre- 
mental tertiary  oil  or  gas  by  substituting 
'100  percent'  for  '50  percent'." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  produc- 
tion after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  3.  ALTERNA'nVE  MINIMUM  TAX  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Ik  General.— Section  57  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  Items 
of  tax  preference)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Special  Rules  for  Oil  and  Gas  Re- 
moved Through  Enhanced  Recovery  Tech- 

NiqiTES.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  the  average  annual  re- 
moval price  for  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  taxable  year  begins  is  less  than  $30, 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  the  deduction  for  depletion  for  incre- 
mental tertiary  oil  or  gas  determined  under 
section  613A(e),  or 

"(B)  any  intangible  drilling  costs  property 
allocable  to  Incremental  tertiary  oil  or  gas. 

"(2)  Allocation  rules.— No  amounts  prop- 
erly allocable  to  Incremental  tertiary  oil  or 
gas  shall  be  taken  into  account  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  under  subsection  (a)  in 
determining  any  deduction  for  depletion, 
adjusted  basis,  excess  Intangible  drilling 
costs,  or  net  Income. 

"(3)  Average  removal  price.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  'average 
annual  removal  price'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  613A(eK2KC). 

"(B)  Inflation  adjustment.— The  $30 
amount  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  adjust- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 613A(e)(2)(D). 
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••<4)  TERMn«ATioi».— This  siihspctlon  shall 
not  apply  to  production,  or  costs  paid  or  In- 
curred, after  December  31.  2009.  except  that 
this  subsection  shall  apply  to  production,  or 
costs  paid  on  incurred,  after  December  31. 
1999.  and  before  January  1.  2010.  only  with 
respect  to  projects  the  beginning  date  for 
which  is  before  January  1.  2000." 

(b)  EiTBcnvE  Datk.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  produc- 
tion, or  costs  paid  or  incurred,  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

8CC  ♦.  RESKARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CREOIT. 

(a)  IH  Odibhai.— Section  41  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  re- 
search and  development  credit)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(j)  Special  Rules  pok  Rcsbakch  Rklatiho 
TO  Oil  and  Gas  Tkhtiary  Recovkry 
PaoJECTS.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  any  research  to  discover  or  Improve 
(in  accordance  with  sound  engineering  prin- 
ciples) 1  or  more  tertiary  recovery  methods 
for  domestic  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  shall 
be  treated  as  qualified  research. 

"(2)  this  section  shall  be  applied  separate- 
ly with  respect  to  such  research  (including 
the  computation  of  separate  base  period  re- 
search expenses),  and 

"(3)  subsection  (aXl)  shaU  be  applied  by 
substituting  10  percent'  for  20  percent'. " 

(b)  Efpective  Date.— the  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  sifter  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  before  January  1.  2010. 
except  that  amounts  paid  or  incurred  before 
such  date  shall  be  taken  Into  account  for  de- 
termining base  period  research  expenses. 

By  M.  ROTH: 

S.  829.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  enhanced  rescission  author- 
ity at  such  time  as  the  debt  of  the  U.S. 
Government  held  by  the  public  ex- 
ceeds $2,378,000,000,000;  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Budget  and  Governmental 
Affairs,  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  April  4.  1977. 

paovisnfc  the  president  with  ekhamced 
rescission  aotrortty 
•  li4r.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
Introduce  the  Deficit  Reduction  Guar- 
antee Act.  legislation  to  provide  the 
President  with  enhanced  rescission  au- 
thority in  the  event  that  other  efforts 
to  reduced  the  deficit  are  unsuccessful. 
Having  agreed  to  the  Gramm-Rud- 
mand  law.  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  embarked  together  on  a 
path  to  a  balanced  budget  by  1993.  My 
legislation  reinfoit»s  the  pursuit  of 
that  goal,  providing  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances  with  an  addition- 
al tool  to  achieve  fiscal  discipline. 

If  the  deficit  is  below  the  annual 
T»i»Timiifn  amounts  established  by 
Oramm-Rudman  and  we  maintain  a 
balanced  budget  thereafter,  this  en- 
hanced rescission  authority  will  not 
take  effect.  If.  however,  the  deficit  re- 
peatedly exceeds  the  annual  maximum 
amoimts  set  by  Gramm-Rudman  thus 
causing  the  public  debt  to  grow  faster 
than  envisioned  by  the  established  tar- 
gets, the  enhanced  rescission  author- 
ity would  take  effect  by  1993. 

A  major  problem  with  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law  is  that  once  the  target 


for  the  year  is  met  and  the  the  threat 
of  sequestration  has  passed,  there  is 
little  restraint  on  actual  spending,  sup- 
plementals.  or  transfers  of  spending 
from  one  year  to  an  adjacent  year. 
While  we  may  be  meeting  the  targets 
on  paper,  we  are  doing  little  to  actual- 
ly reduce  the  deficit. 

The  triggering  mechanism  in  this 
legislation  is  the  amount  of  Federal 
debt  held  by  the  public  as  published 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
This  debt  increases  approximately  by 
the  amount  of  the  unified  budget  defi- 
cit. If  the  Federal  Government  contin- 
ues to  exceed  the  annual  targets  estab- 
lished by  the  Gramm-Rudman  law, 
the  enhanced  rescission  authority  will 
take  effect  prior  to  1993.  The  maxi- 
mum deficit  amounts  are  $136  billion 
in  1989.  $100  billion  in  1990,  $64  billion 
in  1991,  $32  billion  in  1992.  and  zero  in 
1993.  The  accumulated  impact  of 
these  deficits  is  an  increase  in  the 
public  debt  of  $232  billion.  Adding  this 
amount  to  the  public  debt  at  the  end 
of  fsical  year  1988  equals  $2,378  tril- 
lion—the amount  provided  in  the  bill 
which  will  trigger  the  enhanced  rescis- 
sion authority. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  break  a  pattern  of 
budget  deficits  and  spending  growth 
beyond  our  means.  Between  1980  and 
1988  Federal  revenues  jumped  76  per- 
cent. Federal  spending  grew  at  a  faster 
rate.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  estimates  that  between  1989 
and  1994,  Federal  revenues  will  in- 
crease by  $370  billion.  Spending  will 
grow  at  a  similar  pace.  I  believe  the 
source  of  our  deficit  is  not  that  Amer- 
ica Is  undertaxes,  but  that  the  Federal 
Government  spends  too  much.  It  is 
critical  that  we  restrain  spending 
growth.  And  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
should  provide  the  President  with  this 
enhanced  rescission  authority  if  other 
means  fail  to  cut  the  deficit. 

The  legislation  allows  the  President 
to  rescind  budget  authority  as  bills  are 
presented  to  him,  provided  he  trans- 
mits to  the  Congress  a  special  message 
detailing  his  rescission.  The  perma- 
nent rescission  would  take  effect  if 
Congress  fails  to  pass,  within  45  days, 
a  resolution  of  disapproval.  If  Con- 
gress votes  to  disapprove  the  rescis- 
sion, the  President  would  have  the 
option  of  using  his  veto  power  to  pro- 
tect the  rescission.  Thus,  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  both  Houses  could  be  nec- 
essary to  revive  the  vetoed  budget  au- 
thority. 

As  part  of  the  rescission  message, 
the  President  must  specify  the  amount 
rescinded,  the  governmental  functions 
which  will  be  effected,  the  reasons 
why  the  rescission  was  requested,  and 
the  fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary 
impact  of  the  rescission. 

In  his  budget  message  to  Congress. 
President  Bush  expressed  his  support 
for  enhanced  rescission  authority. 
While  the  President  can  now  rescind 


spending,  this  authority  is  quite  limit- 
ed. Under  the  present  process.  Con- 
gress can  simply  reject  the  I*resident's 
rescissions  by  inaction.  Unfortunately, 
this  allows  the  Congress  to  easily  dis- 
regard the  President's  efforts.  Since 
the  Budget  Act  was  enacted,  all  too 
many  times  the  Congress  has  used  in- 
action to  block  the  President's  rescis- 
sions. I  believe  the  President  is  enti- 
tled to  an  up-or-down  vote  by  Con- 
gress. This  is  the  minimum  we  must  do 
in  the  quest  for  fiscal  responsibility. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  my  legisla- 
tion does. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  President 
is  given  enhanced  rescission  authority 
if  other  procedures  continue  to  fail. 
This  authority  would  be  on  the  same 
terms  that  he  has  constitutional  au- 
thority to  veto  legislation  in  its  entire- 
ty. Enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  a  val- 
uable tool  in  guaranteeing  the  fiscal 
discipline  the  Federal  Government 
sorely  lacks  and  pushing  the  Federal 
deficit  down.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Chafee,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 

Kerry): 
S.  830.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
99-647,  establishing  the  Blackstone 
River  Valley  National  Heritage  Corri- 
dor Commission,  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  take  immediate  action 
in  furtherance  of  its  purposes  and  to 
increase  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

amending  PUBUC  law  99-647 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  take  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  the  fact  that 
America's  industrial  revolution  was 
bom  on  the  banks  of  the  hardworking 
Blackstone  River,  which  flows  from 
Worcester,  MA.  to  Pawtucket,  RI. 

The  national  historic  value  of  this 
area,  and  its  role  as  cradle  of  our  in- 
dustrial revolution,  was  recognized  by 
the  Congress  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Blackstone  Valley  National  Herit- 
age Corridor  Act  (Public  Law  99-647) 
in  1986. 

The  Blackstone  Corridor  Conunis- 
sion.  created  by  this  law,  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  plaiming  to  create  a 
chain  of  linear  parks  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
tell  the  national  story  of  the  Black- 
stone Valley. 

That  task,  however,  requires  more 
Federal  assistance  to  complete.  To 
that  end.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  amend  this  law  by  increasing  the 
aimual  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  fiscal  year  1991.  and  fiscal  year 
1992. 

This  is  truly  a  bipartisan  effort  and  I 
am  delighted  that  my  colleagues,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chatee].  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy!  and  the 
junior    Senator    from    Massachusetts 
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[Mr.  Kerry]  are  Joining  me  in  intro- 
ducing this  important  measure. 

Our  legislation,  which  also  is  being 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  identical  form,  would  increase 
the  annual  operating  authorization  of 
the  Commission  to  $350,000  and  would 
authorize  funding  for  matching 
grants:  $700,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  $1 
million  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and  $1  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1992. 

These  operating  funds  will  allow  the 
Commission  to  bring  additional  ex- 
perts in  to  the  planning  process  and 
the  matching  grants  funds  will  help 
preserve  historic  structures,  develop 
visitors  centers,  protect  threatened 
properties,  and  encourage  additional 
public  participation  in  the  parks. 

The  Blackstone  River  Heritage  Cor- 
ridor Includes  the  Blaclistone  Canal, 
built  in  the  1820's.  which  connected 
Pawtucket,  RI,  with  Worcester,  MA,  a 
distance  of  46  miles. 

This  canal  became  a  major  trade 
route  and  the  Blackstone  Valley  flour- 
ished while  the  canal  tied  together  the 
mills  and  businesses  that  fed  our  in- 
dustrial revolution. 

When  I  testified  in  1986  in  support 
of  the  original  authorization,  which 
was  sponsored  by  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee],  I  noted  that  the  Black- 
stone River  is  our  link  not  only  to  the 
past,  but  to  the  future. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  most  important 
point  we  can  make  about  the  Black- 
stone River  Valley  Heritage  Corridor. 
By  preserving  and  highlighting  our 
pioneering  industrial  past,  we  can 
foster  a  better  future  and  an  increas- 
ing sense  of  pride  for  our  citizens. 

That  was  the  vision  I  had  back  in 
the  spring  of  1983.  It  was  then  I  initi- 
ated the  first  meeting  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts  Departments  of  Envi- 
ronmental Management,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  congressional  delegations 
from  both  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts to  coordinate  plans  for  the 
Blackstone  River. 

The  Rhode  Island  Department  of 
ESivlronmental  Management,  back  in 
the  early  days  of  this  initiative,  shared 
a  report  which  helps  to  underscore  the 
importance  of  this  Heritage  Corridor 
to  those  who  live  in  the  Blackstone 
VaUey. 

The  report  notes: 

The  Blackstone  VaUey  has  suffered  from 
economic  problems  since  the  Great  I>epres- 
sion.  The  loss  of  the  textile  industry  has 
been  an  embarrassment  for  the  people  of 
the  valley  which  has  taken  away  what 
should  be  pride  in  their  industrial  and  cul- 
tural heritage. 

The  Heritage  Corridor  legislation  would 
give  national  recognition  to  the  history  of 
the  vaDey  and  thus  restore  the  self-image  of 
its  people.  This  is  essential  if  the  commimi- 
ttes  within  the  valley  are  to  participate  in 
saving  the  heritage  of  the  Blackstone. 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island  clearly 
support  our  effort  to  develop  a  herit- 


age corridor.  They  passed  the  Heritage 
bond  issue  in  November  1985  which 
provides  $1  million  for  land  acquisition 
and  development  of  the  park  system. 

Clearly,  the  desire  and  commitment 
was  there  and  remains  there  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens  to  create  a  herit- 
age corridor  that  would  preserve  and 
highlight  an  important  part  of  our  na- 
tional history. 

The  birthplace  of  the  American  in- 
dustrial revolution  is  well  worth  pre- 
serving and  we,  on  the  Federal  level, 
should  do  what  we  can  to  support  that 
effort.  When  we  look  at  historic  bat- 
tlefields throughout  America,  we 
should  not  overlook  one  or  our  most 
important  battles— the  economic 
battle  of  the  industrial  revolution. 

In  these  times  of  increasing  interna- 
tional competition  throughout  the 
world's  marketplaces,  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  our  children  to  make  sure 
that  this  economic  battle  site  is  pre- 
served and  that  we  learn  from  its  les- 
sons. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  state- 
ment and  the  text  of  my  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  if  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  830 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ACTION  PRIOR  TO  PLAN  APPROVAL. 

Section  6(c)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
esUblish  the  Blackstone  River  Valley  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corridor  in  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island",  approved  November  10. 
1986  (Public  Law  99-647,  16  U.S.C.  461  note) 
(referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Act")  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  the 
Commission  may  make  the  following  grants 
prior  to  plan  approval— 

"(A)  historic  structure  preservation  and 
restoration  matching  grants,  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  Commission's  cultural 
resources  inventory  and  upon  consultation 
with  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
State  Historic  Presevation  Officers  regard- 
ing emergency  preservation  need  and 
project  viability; 

"(B)  Interpretation  exhibit  grants  for  in- 
terpretive exhibit  design  and  development 
to  encourage  the  development  of  Blackstone 
Valley  interpretation  for  the  public: 

"(C)  cultural  and  educational  program 
grants;  and 

"(D)  matching  grants  to  assist  private  and 
public  agencies  in  acquiring  and  protecting 
threatened  properties  containing  exemplary 
natural  and  cultural  resources.". 

sec.  r  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  10  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing all  of  the  text  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Genbral  Operations.— There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commission.  for  general  operations. 
$250,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  smd  $350,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1990.  1991.  and  1992.  except  that  the  Feder- 
al contribution  to  the  Commission  for  gen- 


eral operations  shall  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  annual  operating  costs  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(b)  Grants.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission,  for  grants 
authorized  by  section  6(c)(3).  $700,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  and  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  to 
remain  available  until  expended.". 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  intro- 
duced today  by  Senator  Pell  increas- 
ing the  appropriation  for  the  Black- 
stone River  Valley  National  Heritage 
Corridor  Commission.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  leadership  role  in  this  important 
undertaking. 

The  Blackstone  River  VaUey  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion and  represents  an  enormous  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  historical,  and  recre- 
ational resource  not  only  to  New  Eng- 
land but  our  entire  Nation.  The  Com- 
mission is  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  2  States  and  20  commu- 
nities in  a  public-private  venture  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  numerous 
resources  of  this  area.  In  undertaking 
this  task,  this  project  represents  an 
outstanding  example  of  how  to  best 
use  limited  Federal  dollars  to  preserve 
our  heritage  and  natural  resources, 
while  allowing  for  appropriate  and 
necessary  economic  growth. 

This  is  a  most  critical  time  for  the 
Corridor  Commission.  They  are  in  the 
process  of  completing  the  primary 
planning  stage  and  moving  into  the 
initial  coordination  and  implementa- 
tion stage  of  the  project.  In  particular, 
resources  are  needed  to  accomplish 
the  goals  set  forth  when  Congress  es- 
tablished the  Blackstone  River  Valley 
National  Heritage  Corridor  in  Novem- 
ber 1986.  Grants  must  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  historic  structures  and  valuable 
open  space  lands.  Further,  resources 
are  also  needed  for  cultural  and  educa- 
tional programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  follow  up  on  our 
commitment,  and  help  preserve  an 
area  which  represents  a  major  part  of 
our  country's  history.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  toward 
the  timely  passage  of  this  important 

measure.*   

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts  today  in  introduc- 
ing important  amendments  to  the 
Blackstone  River  Valley  National  Her- 
itage Corridor  Act. 

As  the  cradle  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution, the  Blackstone  Valley  has  left 
an  indelible  impression  on  our  Na- 
tion's development.  This  history  and 
culture  of  the  46-mlle  area  between 
Worcester  and  Pawtucket  is  an  impor- 
tant element  of  our  national  heritage. 
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and  is  a  source  of  pride  for  all  New 
Englanders. 

Three  years  ago.  to  recognize  and 
preserve  the  significance  of  the  valley. 
the  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts 
delegations  introduced  the  Blackstone 
River  Valley  National  Heritage  Corri- 
dor Act.  This  legislation  established  a 
unique  type  of  urban  park:  a  park  to 
highlight  the  cultural,  historic,  and 
economic  resources  of  the  corridor. 
The  act  set  the  boundaries  of  the  cor- 
ridor, and  created  the  Blackstone 
River  Valley  National  Heritage  Corri- 
dor Commission  to  implement  a  land 
management  plan  for  the  future  of 
the  corridor. 

Mr.  President,  the  Blackstone  River 
Valley  Commission  recently  gave  a 
presentation  on  its  achievements  over 
the  past  3  years  and  its  goals  for  the 
future.  As  an  author  of  the  original 
Blackstone  Valley  legislation.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  corridor's 
progress.  Thanks  to  the  Commission's 
hard  work,  and  the  hard  work  of  local 
community  members,  the  corridor's 
development  has  gone  far  and  fast.  It 
is  truly  on  its  way  to  becoming  a 
"living  corridor." 

New  land  has  been  acquired,  new 
projects  have  been  started,  and  a  com- 
prehensive management  plan  has  been 
developed.  Most  importantly,  the 
area's  strong  sense  of  pride  and  com- 
munity spirit  has  been  revitalized.  Ev- 
eryone is  pitching  in  to  help,  and  en- 
thusiasm is  running  high. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  will  help  the  Commission 
achieve  their  future  plans  by  fine 
timing  the  original  legislation.  It  pro- 
vides the  necessary  funding  for  the 
corridor's  completion.  The  Commis- 
sion will  be  able  to  develop  visual  ex- 
hibit centers,  restore  historic  struc- 
tures, and  obtain  critical  open  space 
areas.  It  will  have  the  resources  to 
hire  land  planning  and  historical  spe- 
cialists. And  it  will  be  able  to  cospon- 
sor  special  historical  and  educational 
events  in  conjimction  with  local  com- 
munities. 

Our  two  States  are  united  in  their 
support  for  these  amendments  to  the 
act.  I  have  received  several  letters  ex- 
pressing support  for  this  legislation 
from  the  communities  of  Woonsocket, 
Cumberland.  Central  Falls,  and 
Worcester  among  others,  as  well  as 
from  Governor  DiPrete,  the  assistant 
majority  leader  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Management.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  letter 
from  the  Blackstone  Valley  Tourism 
Council  be  included  in  the  Record  as 
an  example  of  local  support. 

Bdr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  will  help  the  corri- 
dor reach  its  full  potential  for  the  ben- 
efit of  New  inlanders  and  all  Ameri- 
cans.  I   urge   my   colleagues   in   the 


Senate  to  Join  me  in  support  of  this 
measure.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BLACKSTom  Valley 
TooRiSM  Council,  Inc. 
OumbeHand,  RI.  ApHl  4.  1989. 
U.S.  Senator  John  Chatee. 
SD-S67  DxTksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Chatee:  We  are  writing  to 
express  our  strong  support  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Blackstone  River  Valley  National  Herit- 
age Corridor  Commission  as  outlined  in  the 
Commission's  recent  Congressional  briefing 
session. 

Specifically,  we  fully  support  the  Commis- 
sion's prop(»ed  amendments  to  the  Ena- 
bling Act.  P.L.  99-647  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies In  the  sections  pertaining  to  Com- 
mission Membership,  Terms  of  Commission- 
ers and  Authorization  of  Appropriation.  We 
also  support  the  federal  funding  needs  for 
the  Blackstone  River  Valley  Natural  Herit- 
age Corridor  for:  (1)  Historic  Structures 
Preservation  and  Restoration  Grants 
($1,000,000):  (2)  Critical  Areas  (Open  Space) 
Preservation  Grants  ($500,000);  (3)  Interpre- 
tive Development  (Visual  Center  Exhibit 
Design  and  Construction)  ($1,000,000);  (4) 
Cultural  Heritage  Program  ($200,000);  (5) 
Annual  Operation  Budget  ($350,000);  (6) 
Annual  Parli  Service  Appropriations 
($50,000). 

We  are  aware  of  your  past  leadership  and 
support  for  the  establishment  of  the  Corri- 
dor, and  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  you  and  thank  you  for  that  sup- 
port. The  recent  unparalleled  growth  In  the 
Valley  increases  the  urgency  for  strong 
action  at  this  time  to  Implement  the  Com- 
mission's emerging  cultural  heritage  preser- 
vation and  land  management  planning 
guidelines.  This  cannot  be  done  without  the 
significant  Federal  support  requested  by  the 
Commission. 

Any  assistance  you  can  provide  In  helping 
the     Heritage     Corridor     Commission     to 
achieve  its  objectives  will  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. Thank  you  for  your  interest. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  Billington. 

PretidenL 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.    832.   A   bill   to   amend   title   23, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  funds 
for  skill  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

PROVIDING  rVnOS  POR  SKILL  TRAINING 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  Is 
quite  simple.  It  doesn't  cost  the  Feder- 
al taxpayer  one  additional  penny,  but 
it  does  provide  an  opportunity  to  re- 
store an  important  highway  program. 

Under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act, 
there  is  a  program  called  the  Support- 
ive Services,  On-the-Job  Training  Pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  this  program  is 
to  provide  slilll  training  to  minority 
groups  and  women. 

In  New  Mexico,  this  has  been  a  par- 
ticularly important  program  in  train- 
ing unskilled  individuals. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  fiscal 
year  1989  appropriations  bill  eliminat- 
ed the  program.  The  program  was 
zeroed  out  at  the  administration's  re- 


quest because  of  some  abuses  that  had 
been  identified  in  two  inspector  gener- 
al reports. 

However,  those  abuses  were  limited 
and  occurred  in  only  a  few  States. 
Consequently,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  has  been  a  highly  successful  pro- 
gram in  many  States,  everyone  has 
suffered  because  of  the  abuses  of  a 
few. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  allows  this  program  to  con- 
tinue in  those  States  that  believe  it  is 
a  sound  one. 

Specifically,  the  bill  allows  the  pro- 
gram to  continue  in  those  States  that 
are  willing  to  commit  a  portion  of 
their  Federal-aid  highway  apportion- 
ments for  skill  training.  The  bill  pro- 
vides States  with  the  authority  to 
expend  up  to  one  quarter  of  1  percent 
of  their  interstate,  primary,  secondary, 
urban,  bridge,  hazard  elimination,  and 
rail-highway  crossing  apportionments 
for  skill  training. 

Mr.  President,  by  turning  over  the 
decision  to  the  States  on  whether  or 
not  to  use  Federal  highway  funds  for 
the  On-the-Job  Training  Program,  we 
should  ensure  that  the  kinds  of  abuses 
cited  in  the  IG  reports  will  not  occur 
again.  The  bill  allows  those  States 
where  this  program  has  been  a  suc- 
cess, to  continue  this  valuable  service 
to  unskilled  individuals. 

I  lu-ge  prompt  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  includ- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  832 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 140(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"A  State  may  expend  not  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  one  percentum  of  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  it  under  sections  104(b),  130. 
144.  and  152  of  thU  title  to  pay  for  skill 
training  provided  under  this  subsection."* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.  833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cable  Act 
regarding  cable  communications,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By     Mr.     METZENBAUM     (for 
himself,  Mr.  Pressler,  and  Mr. 
Lieberman): 
S.  834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  regarding  cable  communications, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CABLE  TELEVISION  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  that 
will  promote  competition  and  protect 
millions  of  constuners  across  the  couai- 
try  from  abusive  pricing  practices  by 
an  imregulated  monopoly.  The  bills  I 
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am  introducing  today  will  help  right 
the  imbalance  of  power  that  charac- 
terizes the  relationship  between  con- 
sumers and  producers  in  the  cable  tel- 
evision industry.  That  imbalance  of 
power  exists  because  well  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  8,000  cable  systems  nation- 
wide are  subject  to  neither  competi- 
tion nor  regulation.  Potential  competi- 
tors have  encountered  numerous  ob- 
stacles in  their  efforts  to  enter  the 
cable  market,  many  of  which  have 
been  thrown  up  by  the  cable  industry 
itself.  Meanwhile,  the  FCC  has  made 
it  virtually  impossible  for  cities  to  re- 
strain the  rates  charged  by  cable  sys- 
tems. Since  neither  competition  nor 
regulation  is  present,  millions  of  cable 
consumers  have  no  means  of  protec- 
tion   against    imrestrained    hikes    in 

The  results  of  the  cable  industry's 
exemption  from  the  rules  of  the 
market  are  predictable:  since  1987, 
when  cable  rates  were  deregulated, 
prices  have  spiraled  upward.  In  my 
home  State  of  Ohio,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  found  that  basic  rates 
for  the  largest  cable  systems  increased 
an  average  of  27  percent  in  the  2  years 
following  deregulation.  Nationally,  the 
Wall  St.  Journal  reports  that  in  1987, 
cable  rates  jumped  20  percent;  infla- 
tion that  year  increased  only  4.4  per- 
cent. The  trend  has  continued:  nation- 
wide cable  costs  rose  14  percent  over 
the  last  year,  more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  the  inflation  rate  for  that 
same  period.  Department  of  Labor  sta- 
tistics reveal  that  last  year  the  price  of 
cable  television  rose  at  a  higher  rate 
than  any  commodity  or  service  catego- 
ry tracked  by  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  A  number  of  communities  have 
suffered  rate  hikes  of  over  100  percent 
since  deregulation.  The  steep  increases 
in  cable  rates  illustrate  that  absent 
competitive  or  regulatory  constraints, 
the  only  protection  consumers,  have 
against  rate  hikes  are  the  good  graces 
of  a  monopolist. 

Mr.  President,  that's  not  how  things 
are  supposed  to  work  in  our  economic 
system.  And  that's  not  how  the  Cable 
Communications  Policy  Act  of  1984 
was  siujposed  to  work.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief— and  industry  asser- 
tion—the 1984  Cable  Act  was  not  de- 
signed to  completely  deregulate  the 
cable  industry.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  go  back  and  read  the  act.  One  of 
the  express  purposes  of  the  act  is  to 
"promote  competition  in  cable  commu- 
nications and  minimize  urmecessary 
regulation  •  *  *."  Section  623  of  the 
Cable  Act  makes  it  crystal  clear  that 
where  there  is  no  competition  in  the 
delivery  of  cable  services,  regulation  is 
necessary.  That  section  explicitly  au- 
thorizes cities  to  regulate  basic  cable 
rates  in  the  absence  of  effective  com- 
petition. 

But  the  competition  that  was  prom- 
ise has  not  materialized.  In  1984,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Cable  Act,  the 


cable  industry  told  us  that  consumers 
would  have  a  choice  among  competing 
cable  systems;  today,  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  communities  across  the 
country  have  such  a  choice.  No 
wonder  that  one  Wall  Street  analyst— 
in  the  course  of  recommending  that 
investors  purchase  stock  in  the  largest 
cable  compfiny  in  the  country,  TCI— 
referred  to  the  cable  revenue  stream 
as  "a  monopolistic  annuity." 

While  head-to-head  competition 
among  coaxial  cable  companies  has 
not  materialized  the  chief  barriers  to 
entry  encountered  by  noncable  tech- 
nologies have  been  erected  by  the 
cable  industry  itself.  When  the  1984 
Cable  Act  was  under  consideration, 
wireless  cable,  direct  broadcast  satel- 
lite, and  home  satellite  dishes  were 
loudly  touted— by  the  cable. 

The  impetus  for  deregulation  was 
driven,  in  part,  by  the  belief  that  these 
noncable  technologies  would  emerge 
as  effective  competitors  in  the  delivery 
of  cable  programming.  Noncable  tech- 
nologies such  as  wireless  and  satellite 
dishes  have  the  means  to  deliver  the 
programming;  what  they  don't  have  is 
the  programming  itself.  Since  the 
early  1980's.  the  cable  industry  has 
been  sending  a  clear  message  to  new  or 
potential  cable  programmers:  if  you 
want  carriage  on  the  large  cable  sys- 
tems, you'd  better  give  us  a  piece  of 
the  action.  As  a  result,  the  industry 
has  a  substantial  equity  interest  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  popular 
cable  programs. 

Last  year,  my  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee conducted  a  survey  which  docu- 
mented the  problems  which  the  non- 
cable  technologies— such  as  satellite 
dishes  and  wireless  cable— have  faced 
in  trying  to  get  the  programming 
that's  needed  to  compete.  For  exam- 
ple, premium  programming  such  as 
HBO  and  Showtime— both  of  which 
are  owned  by  large  multisystem  cable 
operators  [MSO'sl- are  only  available 
to  backyard  dish  owners  on  unfair 
terms.  And  with  few  exceptions,  such 
premium  programming  is  unavailable 
to  wireless  cable.  A  few  wireless  opera- 
tors have  obtained  this  progranuning, 
but  only  after  litigation  or  because  of 
grandfather  clauses  in  contracts  which 
predate  both  the  spurt  of  vertical  inte- 
gration in  the  cable  industry  and  the 
development  of  wireless  cable  as  a 
multicharmel  distribution  service.  In 
addition,  some  wireless  operators  who 
do  carry  cable  programming  network 
are  prevented  from  making  those 
channels  available  to  their  customers 
who  live  in  areas  wired  for  cable. 

The  cable  industry  bears  much  re- 
sponsibility for  stifling  the  develop- 
ment of  competition  in  the  market  for 
delivery  of  cable  programming.  But 
the  FCC  bears  full  responsibility  for 
denying  cities  any  ability  to  control 
the  rates  charged  by  the  cable  monop- 
olies. The  FCC  defined  effective  com- 
petition in  a  maimer  that  precludes 


rate  regulation  nationwide  but  fails  to 
provide  consumers  with  any  protection 
against  rate  hikes.  The  FCC's  defini- 
tion holds  that  a  cable  company  is  sub- 
ject to  effective  competition  if  three 
grade  B  broadcast  signals  are  available 
to  homes  in  the  cable  community. 

There  are  several  things  wrong  with 
this  definition.  First,  the  FCC  chose 
an  extremely  unreliable  measure  of 
signal  availability.  The  grade  B  con- 
tour is  essentially  a  circle  drawn 
around  a  broadcast  transmission  tower 
which  describes  a  geographic  area  in 
which  50  percent  of  the  homes  near 
the  outer  limit  of  the  contour  can  re- 
ceive a  reasonably  clear  picture  of  the 
station's  signal  90  percent  of  the  time. 
The  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has 
termed  the  grade  B  signal  measure  as 
highly  imperfect,  noting  that  "the  fact 
that  a  particular  house  falls  within 
the  grade  B  contour  of  a  station  does 
not  mean  that  that  station  can  in  re- 
ality be  picked  up  on  a  television  set  in 
that  house."  This  is  so  in  part  because 
the  grade  B  signal  contour  fails  to 
take  account  of  factors  which  affect 
reception,  such  as  uneven  terrain  and 
densely  packed  tall  buildings. 

The  end  result  of  the  FCC's  reliance 
on  this  highly  imperfect  measure  of 
signal  availability  is  that  scores  of 
communities  across  the  country  tech- 
nically meet  the  FCC's  definition  of 
effective  competition  even  though,  in 
reality,  they  are  not  served  by  three 
broadcast's  signals.  In  other  words,  the 
use  of  the  grade  B  contour  means  that 
the  FCC  treats  broadcast  channels 
which  some  viewers  cannot  receive  as 
competitive  alternatives  to  cable.  The 
Commission  can  grant  waivers  author- 
izing rate  regulation  in  localities 
which  technically  meet  the  FCC  defi- 
nition, if  the  locality  can  demonstrate 
through  engineering  studies  that  it 
does  not  actually  receive  three  broad- 
cast channels.  This  procedure  is  of 
little  help  since  such  studies  are  ex- 
pensive and  time-consuming,  and  are 
not  likely  to  go  unchallenged  by  the 
local  cable  system. 

But  the  fundamental  problem  with 
the  FCC's  definition  is  not  the  use  of 
the  grade  B  signal  standard.  The  Com- 
mission's definition  of  effective  compe- 
tition fails  because  its  premise  is  that 
three  free  over-the-air  broadcast  chan- 
nels represent  an  effective  substitute 
for  the  array  of  programming  provid- 
ed by  cable.  Cable  television  is  in  more 
than  half  of  America's  households  be- 
cause its  basic  tier  of  service  offers 
viewers  television  channels  which 
can't  be  received  free  over-the-air 
either  because:  First,  such  channels 
are  unavailable  due  to  poor  signal  re- 
ception; or  second,  such  charmels 
(such  as  ESPN.  CNN,  C-SPAN.  and 
the  superstations)  cannot  be  received 
over-the-air  because  they  are  transmit- 
ted via  satellite.  And  this  basic  tier  of 
service  is  the  gateway  to  programming 
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like  HBO.  Showtime  and  other  premi- 
um services  which  are  also  unavailable 
to  viewers  over-the-air. 

Consumers  are  paying  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  subscription  fees  because  cable 
television  offers  access  to  a  package  of 
programming  which  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated by  over-the-air  television.  I'm 
sure  most  consumers  would  find  Prof. 
Janusz  Ordover's  description  of  the 
cable  product  market  far  more  accu- 
rate than  the  PCC's: 

As  a  product,  basic  cable  now  Is  available 
34  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a  week  of  all 
of  the  following:  news  (including  the  spe- 
cialties of  financial,  sports,  weather,  head- 
line, feature,  live,  local  and  general  national 
news),  sports  (or  different  sports  and  multi- 
ple games  within  most  sports),  children's  va- 
riety, adult  variety,  religious  offerings, 
shopping  (ranging  from  fashionable  clothes 
to  bizarre  geegaws).  and  movies.  In  terms  of 
the  continuous  availability  of  this  smorgas- 
bord of  programming,  no  three  broadcast 
stations,  even  taken  as  a  group,  can  com- 
pare: basic  cable  offers  a  distinct  product. 

Professor  Ordover's  description  of 
the  cable  product  market  comports 
with  antitrust  principles,  economic 
theory,  and  consumer  behavior.  When 
defining  a  product  market  for  the  pur- 
poses of  antitrust  law  or  economic 
theory,  it  is  axiomatic  that  a  firm  may 
acquire  market  power  by  offering  con- 
sumers a  imique  package  or  cluster  of 
services.  This  cluster  analysis  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  for  the  cable  televi- 
sion industry  since,  for  a  single  month- 
ly fee,  cable  offers  television  house- 
holds a  diverse  menu  of  information 
and  entertainment  programs. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  does  the 
PCC's  definition  of  the  cable  product 
market  ignore  fundamental  economic 
and  antitrust  precepts,  it  also  ignores 
consumer  reality.  If  three  free  broad- 
cast channels  are  interchangeable 
with  the  services  available  on  cable, 
then  rate  hikes  should  be  prompting 
consumers  in  areas  served  by  over  the 
air  television  to  drop  cable  and  switch 
to  the  cheaper  substitute. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  happen- 
ing. Although  basic  rates  have  Jumped 
over  30  percent  since  deregulation, 
subscribers  are  not  dropping  cable 
service.  Such  stability  in  the  face  of 
significant  price  increases  suggests 
little  cross-elasticity  of  demand  be- 
tween cable  and  broadcast.  In  plain 
Eiiglish,  Mr.  President,  the  FCC  has 
defined  a  market  substitute  for  cable- 
three  broadcast  charmels— which  re- 
soundingly fails  to  correspond  to  con- 
sumer behavior  in  the  market. 

We  need  a  definition  of  effective 
competion  which  reflects  the  realities 
of  the  marketplace.  The  first  bill  I  am 
introducing  today— The  Cable  Televi- 
sion Subscriber  Protection  Act  of 
1989— retains  the  framework  of  the 
1984  Cable  Act.  in  that  cities  may  only 
regiUate  cable  rates  in  the  absence  of 
effective  competition.  This  bill  does 
not  alter  the  structure  of  the  1984 
Cable  Act.  However,  the  bill  legislates 


a  definition  of  effective  competition 
which  will  substitute  for  the  definition 
promulgated  by  the  FCC  in  1985. 

The  bill  provides  that  effective  com- 
petition for  a  cable  system  is  present  if 
another  multichannel  program  distrib- 
utor offers  consumers  the  opportimity 
to  receive  in  their  home  a  range  of 
programming  comparable  to  that  of- 
fered by  the  cable  system.  This  com- 
peting multichannel  provider  could  be 
another  cable  system,  a  wireless  cable 
operator,  a  satellite  program  distribu- 
tor, perhaps  someday  the  telephone 
company,  or  some  other  distribution 
service  which  delivers  multiple  chan- 
nels of  video  programming  to  consum- 
ers in  their  homes. 

Specifically  this  legislation  provides 
that  a  cable  system  is  subject  to  effec- 
tive competition  if:  First,  comparable 
video  programming  is  available  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  homes  in  a  particular 
franchised  area  from  a  competing  mul- 
tichannel video  programming  distribu- 
tor; and  second,  30  percent  of  the 
homes  in  the  franchised  area  which 
subscribe  to  multichannel  program- 
ming services  actually  rely  on  this 
competing  multicharmel  distributor— 
or  combination  of  competing  multi- 
channel distributors— to  obtain  such 
progranmiing.  In  other  words,  for  ef- 
fective competition  to  be  present,  30 
percent  of  the  homes  in  the  franchised 
area  which  receive  multichannel  pro- 
gramming services  must  be  relying  on 
a  program  distributor  other  than  the 
cable  system  in  that  area. 

The  first  part  of  this  definition  en- 
sures that  a  competitive  alternative  to 
cable  is  available  to  the  bulk  of  con- 
sumers in  a  particular  community. 
The  second  part  of  the  definition  en- 
sures that  consimiers  view  the  avail- 
able competitive  alternative— or  alter- 
natives—as a  viable  substitute  for 
cable.  The  easiest  way  to  measure  via- 
bility is  by  examining  whether  con- 
sumers are  actually  utilizing  the  alter- 
native. 

To  ensure  that  consumers  have  a 
choice  of  real  competitive  alternatives, 
the  bill  also  provides  that  only  com- 
peting multichannel  distributors 
which  are  independent  of  the  cable 
system  serving  a  particular  conununity 
shall  be  included  in  any  determination 
regarding  the  presence  of  effective 
competition.  Thus,  a  cable  system 
would  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  objec- 
tives of  this  act  by  launching  a  com- 
peting cable  system  or  wireless  oper- 
ation in  its  franchised  area.  Similarly, 
dish  owners  living  in  areas  served  by 
cable  who  can  only  get  programming 
from  the  local  cable  system,  would  not 
be  included  in  any  effective  competi- 
tion determination. 

The  bill  exempts  from  rate  regula- 
tion cable  systems  which  have 
achieved  less  than  30  percent  penetra- 
tion in  their  franchised  area;  the  ra- 
tionale for  this  exemption  is  that  a 
cable  system  with  such  low  penetra- 


tion has  little  Incentive  or  ability  to 
charge  monopoly  prices  for  basic  cable 
service.  The  bill  also  provides  that  a 
cable  operator  may  go  to  Federal  court 
to  seek  judicial  review  of  allegedly  er- 
roneous effective  competition  determi- 
nations. 

The  term  "comparable  video  pro- 
gramming" is  similar  to  language  in- 
cluded in  the  National  League  of 
Cities— National  Cable  Television  As- 
sociation compromise  bill  which 
passed  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  in  1984.  The  com- 
promise bill  passed  by  the  committee 
included  a  provision  which  gave  a 
cable  system  a  right  to  hook  up  its 
service  to  any  multiunit  apartment 
building  being  served  by  a  private 
cable  system  which  did  not  offer 
equivalent  programming.  This  provi- 
sion was  deleted  from  the  bill  which  fi- 
nally passed,  though  not  at  the  re- 
quest of  either  the  cable  industry  or 
the  cities.  A  discussion  of  this  provi- 
sion is  contained  in  the  committee 
report  which  accompanied  passage  of 
the  1984  Cable  Act. 

The  notion  of  equivalent  program- 
ming discussed  in  the  1984  Cable  Act 
committee  report  is  similar  to  the 
notion  of  comparable  video  program- 
ming embodied  in  my  bill.  As  suggest- 
ed in  that  report,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  competing  multicharmel  pro- 
gram distributor  exactly  duplicate  the 
quantity  or  type  of  programming 
available  from  the  incumbent  cable 
system.  Comparable  video  program- 
ming means  a  mix  of  video  entertain- 
ment and  information  program  chan- 
nels which  could  reasonably  be 
deemed  substitutable  for  the  range 
and  categories  of  program  chaimels  of- 
fered by  the  inciunbent  cable  system 
operator. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  word  about  the 
other  cable  bill  I'm  introducing  today, 
the  Competition  in  Cable  Television 
Act  of  1989.  Thirteen  years  ago.  Con- 
gress enacted  compulsory  copyright  li- 
cense legislation  which  ensured  that 
the  fledgling  cable  industry  would 
have  access  to  broadcast  programming 
on  fair  terms.  Now  Congress  must  pass 
a  law  that  will  enable  the  fledgling 
technologies  that  compete  with  cable 
to  get  access  to  cable  programming 
like  HBO  and  Showtime  on  fair  terms. 

This  bill  will  require  cable  program- 
mers which  are  vertically  integrated 
with  the  big  cable  companies— pro- 
grammers such  as  HBO,  Showtime, 
Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Sports- 
Charmel  America— to  make  their  pro- 
gramming available  for  purchase  on 
fair  terms  to  multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming distributors,  regardless  of 
the  kind  of  technology  which  these 
distributors  use  to  effectuate  delivery 
to  subscribers.  The  bill  does  not  man- 
date the  sale  of  progranuning  to  every 
multichannel  distributor.  A  cable  pro- 
grammer covered  under  this  act  is,  of 
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course,  permitted  to  impose  reasona- 
ble requirements  on  prospective  dis- 
'tributors  regarding,  for  example,  fi- 
nancial viability  and  signal  security. 
The  point  is  that  a  cable  programmer 
should  not  be  permitted  to  deny  pro- 
gramming to  a  competing  wireless  or 
satellite  dish  program  distributor 
solely  because  of  the  technology  being 
utilized. 

In  addition,  the  biU  is  designed  to 
prevent  wholesale  price  discrimination 
by  cable  programmers  which  favor  the 
large  MSO's  at  the  expense  of  small 
cable  operators  and  competing  nonca- 
ble  technologies.  The  big  cable  MSO's 
have  been  receiving  huge  volume  price 
discounts,  that  ixe  not  being  passed 
onto  consumers  but  instead  are  fueling 
horizontal  and  vertical  integration  in 
the  industry.  My  bill  tracks  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  by  permitting  price 
differentials  which  are  attributable  to 
differences  in  cost  in  the  sale,  delivery 
or  transmission  of  such  progrsunming. 
However,  it  prohibits  price  differen- 
tials which  are  not  cost-justified,  but 
are  imposed  solely  because  of  the  size 
of  a  cable  system  or  the  type  of  tech- 
nology being  utilized  by  a  distributor. 
Finally,  this  bill  also  limits  horizon- 
tal concentration  in  the  cable  industry 
by  prohibiting  any  one  cable  company 
from  controlling  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  cable  subscribers  in  the  coim- 
try.  Similar  limits  are  in  place  with  re- 
spect to  control  of  broadcast  stations. 
These  limits  will  ensure  that  control 
over  the  conduit  of  information  and 
entertainment  into  the  home  does  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  just  a  few  verti- 
cally integrated  MSO's  which  have  the 
incentive  to  favor  their  own  program 
holdings.  They  will  also  protect  small 
cable  operators  from  the  expansive  ap- 
petites of  the  big  MSO's.  And  these 
limits  should  help  stimulate  competi- 
tion at  the  local  level. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  Senator  Liz- 
BERMAH  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
both  these  bills.  As  attorney  general  of 
Connecticut,  Senator  Liebkrmak 
joined  a  court  chaUenge  to  the  validity 
of  the  PCC's  effective  competition  def- 
inition. He  has  some  prior  experience 
In  this  area  and  recognizes  the  need  to 
take  action  to  protect  cable  television 
subscribers. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  include  Senator 
Presslxr  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Compe- 
tition in  Cable  Television  Act  of  1989. 
Senator  Prxssler  has  a  similar  bill  de- 
signed to  stimulate  competition  in  the 
delivery  of  cable  programming,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  on 
this  issue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  bills.*        

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  Febru- 
ary 18.  1990.  and  ending  February  24, 
1990.  as  "National  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 


ciations Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  VISITINO  NOHSE  ASSOCIATIONS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
establishing  the  week  of  February  18 
to  24,  1990,  as  "National  Visiting 
Nurse  Associations  Week."  This  joint 
resolution,  cosponsored  by  my  col- 
league from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  is  in- 
tended to  focus  attention  on  the  im- 
portance of  home  health  care  in  the 
United  States. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  know.  Senator  Hatch  and  I  have 
been  advocates  for  expanded  home 
health  care  for  a  long  time.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  providing 
health  services  to  many  kinds  of  pa- 
tients in  the  comfort  and  security  of 
their  homes  is  a  better  alternative— 
physically  and  psychologically— than 
hospitalization  or  nursing  home  care. 
In  many  cases  the  delivery  of  health 
care  in  the  home  is  more  cost  effec- 
tive, and,  for  the  patient,  far  more 
comfortable. 

The  growth  of  home  health  care 
services  in  the  past  decade  has  been 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal,  due,  in 
part,  to  the  Government's  encourage- 
ment as  well  as  to  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  care  in  the  home. 

One  organization,  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  recognized  that  need 
more  than  100  years  ago.  Originally 
called  the  District  Nurse  Association 
of  Buffalo,  NY,  the  Visiting  Nurse  As- 
sociation was  founded  in  1885.  It  is  the 
oldest  continuously  oijerated  home 
nurse  association. 

In  recognition  of  the  care  and  sup- 
port the  VNA's  have  provided  we  pro- 
pose to  name  the  week  of  February  18 
to  24.  1990,  as  the  National  Visiting 
Nurse  Associations  Week. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Associations  gener- 
ally remain  in  the  backgroimd,  doing 
their  work  quietly  but  efficiently, 
without  fanfare.  Every  year,  their 
trained  professionals  and  community 
volunteers  assist  almost  1  million 
American  men.  and  women,  children, 
suid  infants.  Their  services  range  from 
neonatal  care,  to  hospice  services,  to 
physical  therapy,  to  home  IV  therapy. 

Home  care  providers  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  working  with  AIDS, 
cancer,  and  ventlllator-dependent  pa- 
tients. 

One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  the 
ANNA'S  is  their  strong  commimity  sup- 
port. A  board  of  directors  composed  of 
health  care  professionals  and  commu- 
nity leaders  oversees  each  association 
to  ensure  high  standards  of  care.  The 
United  Way,  fimded  by  contributions 
from  local  businesses,  and  individuals, 
is  one  of  the  primary  financial  backers 
for  indigent  care  services  provided  by 
every  VNA.  United  Way  also  monitors 
the  quality  of  care  provided  by  local 
VNA's.  VNA  services  are  supported  by 
a  combination  of  individual  and  corpo- 


rate contributions  within  their  com- 
munities, in  addition  to  some  Federal 
and  State  Government  funding. 

Care  is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  VNA's  and  the  quality  of  that  care 
is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Associations. 

But  the  VNA's  provide  more  than 
health  care.  They  also  offer  tender 
loving  care,  and  for  that  and  more 
they  rely  on  volunteers  in  each  com- 
munity to  assist  the  professional 
health  care  staff.  These  volunteers  are 
engaged  in  such  activities  as  cheering 
up  patients  with  visits,  delivering 
meals  on  wheels,  reading  to  patients, 
and  nmning  errands.  Volunteers  do 
many  of  the  little  things  that  make  a 
patient's  stay  at  home  more  comforta- 
ble and  uplift  their  spirits  to  make  re- 
covery a  little  speedier. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  today  in- 
troduce this  joint  resolution  com- 
memorating the  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciations and  wish  them  well  as  they 
embark  on  their  second  century  of 
service.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mitchell,    Mr.    Rockefeller, 
Mr.    LuGAR.    Mr.    Ikoote,    Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.   Humphrey,   Mr. 
Cochran,     Mr.    Wilson.    Mr. 
Conrad.     Mr.     Simpson.     Mr. 
MxTRKOWSKi.   Mr.   Helms,  Mr. 
Hetlin,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Robb.  Mr.  Bond. 
Mr.  Sanporo,  Mr.  Burns.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.       Mr.       Jeffords.       Mr. 
McC^URE.  and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate October  7  through  October  14, 
1989.  as  "National  Week  of  Outreach 
to  the  Rural  Disabled";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

national  week  op  outreach  to  the  kural 
disabled 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  Octol>er  7-14.  1989.  as  Na- 
tional Week  of  Outreach  to  the  Rural 
Disabled. 

The  facts  show  that  one  out  of  every 
four  Americans  afflicted  with  a  work 
disability  lives  in  rural  America.  Yet. 
for  the  most  part  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices are  foimd  almost  exclusively  in 
urban  centers  leaving  the  rural  dis- 
abled alone  and  with  few  resources  to 
call  upon.  This  effect  is  worsened  by 
the  hardships  of  rural  life— rigorous 
and  physically  demanding  activity  is  a 
reality  in  these  areas  and  is  often  a 
measure  of  productivity.  The  disabled 
require  more  possibilities,  and  the  Na- 
tional Week  of  Outreach  to  the  Rural 
Disabled  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  without  in- 
novation progress  halts.  This  measure 
fosters  innovation  by  focusing  public 
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attention  upon  the  plight  of  the  numl 
diaabled  and  will  result  in  generating 
new  solutions. 

Various  organizations  have  helped 
the  rural  disabled  discover  their  poten- 
tial. Our  legislative  institution  Is  no 
different.  Since  1945,  Federal  law  has 
designated  October  as  a  time  to  foster 
public  support  and  Interest  In  the  em- 
ployment of  the  disabled.  This  is  a  tra- 
dition that  must  be  continued. 

American  Innovation  has  a  history 
of  tumW  ideas  into  reality.  A  founda- 
tion I  established  and  chair,  the  Dole 
Foundation  for  Employment  of  People 
with  Disabilities,  has  been  providing 
assistance  to  people  with  disabilities  in 
nu-al  areas.  Last  November  I  visited 
one  of  our  beneficiaries,  the  Heritage 
Farm  in  upstate  New  York,  where 
mentally  and  developmentally  dis- 
abled Individuals  gain  farm  experi- 
ence. While  touring  the  facilities  I  met 
a  67-year-old  man  who  was  working  at 
his  first  Job  when  most  folks  are  retir- 
ing. Seeing  the  pride  he  took  in  his  job 
convinced  me  that  outreach  organiza- 
tions serving  niral  disabled  Americans 
are  investments  in  human  potential. 

Another  program,  initiated  by  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  is  known 
as  BRIDGE,  Building  Rural  Initiative 
for  the  Disabled  through  Group 
Effort.  Since  virtually  every  rural 
community  has  a  local  chapter,  the 
FFA  has  proved  to  be  an  effective 
manager  in  its  effort  to  mobilize 
America's  farm  youth  to  assist  the 
rural  disabled.  In  addition.  BRIDGE 
has  a  scholarship  program  which  en- 
courages disabled  individuals  in  rural 
areas  to  pursue  a  higher  education. 

In  addition.  Purdue  University's  De- 
partment of  Agrictilture  Engineering 
planted  and  grew  the  national  pro- 
gram Breaking  New  Ground,  which 
provides  assistance  to  disabled  farmers 
who  want  to  continue  farming  as  their 
fathers  did. 

With  programs  like  the  Dole  Foun- 
dation. BRIDGE,  and  Breaking  New 
Ground.  Americans  can  learn  how  to 
reach  out  to  their  disabled  neighbors. 
By  designating  a  National  Week  of 
Outreach  to  the  Rural  Disabled,  we 
recognize  the  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions such  programs  have  made  to  our 
Nation's  disabled. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measiu-e.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Coh- 

GKaSSIOIf  AL  RiCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro.  as  follows: 
8  J.  Rn.  105 

Whereas  approximmt«ly  3,400,000  rural 
Americaoa  of  working  ace  are  disabled: 

Whereas  work  dlaabUitles  axe  proportion- 
ately more  prevalent  In  rural  areas  than 
urtMui  areas  and  the  rural  disabled  are  more 
(Undvantaged  than  their  urban  counter- 
parts; 


Whereas  insufficient  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  unique  problems  faced  by  the 
rural  disabled  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  focus  more  at- 
tention on  the  unmet  needs  of  the  rural  dis- 
abled, to  underscore  their  potential,  and  to 
encourage  outreach  programs  by  rural  com- 
munities to  their  disabled  members:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  7 
through  October  14,  1089.  is  hereby  desig- 
nated "National  Week  of  Outreach  to  the 
Rural  Disabled",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  i4>proprlate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  16.  a  bill  to  require  the 
executive  branch  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate information  regarding,  and 
to  promote  techniques  to  eliminate, 
discriminatory  wage-setting  practices 
and  discriminatory  wage  disparities 
which  are  based  on  sex.  race,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

S.  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  148,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  mint 
coins  in  commemoration  of  the  golden 
anniversary  of  the  Mount  Rushmore 
National  Memorial. 

S.  IBS 

At  the  request  of  lii.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  155,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  for  enhanced  rescission  pro- 
cedures. 

s.  asi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leaht]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jettoros]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  231.  a  bill  to  amend 
part  A  of  title  rv  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  improve  quality  control 
standards  and  procedures  under  the 
Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Chil- 
dren Program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClxtre.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LncAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  243.  a  biU  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tension of  regional  referral  center  clas- 
sification of  certain  hospitals  under 
the  Medicare  Program  and  to  continue 
the  payment  rates  for  such  hospitals. 

S.  347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzsnbaum. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Santord],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas   [Mr.   Bumpers],   the 


Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Kerrey],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Lieberman],  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  247,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  State  energy  conserva- 
tion programs  carried  out  pursuant  to 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3B3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  253.  a  bill  to  establish  a  co- 
ordinated national  nutrition  monitor- 
ing and  related  research  program,  and 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  nutritional  and  dietary 
status  of  the  U.S.  population  and  the 
nutritional  quality  of  food  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  provi- 
sion for  the  conduct  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development  in  support  of 
such  program  and  plan, 
s.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  255,  a  biU  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Local  Rail  Service  As- 
sistance Program. 

S.  344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  344.  a  bill  to  require  certain  work 
on  aircraft  to  be  performed  by  a  do- 
mestic repair  station. 

S.  369 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Wirth].  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Kerrey],  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  369.  a  bUl  to  seek  the 
eradication  of  the  worst  aspects  of 
poverty  in  developing  countries  by  the 
year  2000. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  416,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  all  Federal  civilian  and 
military  retirees  shall  receive  the  full 
cost  of  living  adjustment  in  annuities 
payable  under  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tems for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  419 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  419.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  collection  of 
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data  about  crimes  motivated  by  race, 
religion,  ethnicity,  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion. 


the 


8.  434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thtjrmowd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  424,  a  bill  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum monthly  annuity  for  the  surviv- 
ing spouses  of  certain  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services. 

S.  431 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
431,  a  bill  to  authorize  funding  for  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission. 

S.  436 

At  Uie  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  cosponsor 
of  S.  435,  a  bill  to  amend  section  118  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
for  certain  exceptions  from  certain 
rules  of  determining  contributions  in 
aid  of  construction. 

8.  439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Santord]  was  added  as  cosponsor 
of  S.  439,  a  bill  to  establish  a  program 
of  grants  to  consortia  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  community  col- 
leges for  the  purposes  of  providing 
technical  preparation  education  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  448,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  change 
the  level,  and  preference  system  for 
admission,  of  immigrants  to  the 
United  States. 

8.  478 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  476,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
number  of  refugee  admission  numbers 
allocated  for  Eastern  Europe/Soviet 
Union  and  East  Asia. 

S.  488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams]  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  488,  a  bill  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  and  leadership  to  a 
program  of  research,  development  and 
demonstration  of  renewable  energy 
and  energy  efficiency  technologies, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  484 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dxtrenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a 


cosponsor  of  S.  494,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
extend  for  5  years,  and  increase  the 
amount  of,  the  deduction  for  health 
insurance  for  self-employed  individ- 
uals. 

S.  664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  [Mr. 
Johnston]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  654,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1968  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  simplified  health 
arrangements  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  89,  to  modify  the  def- 
inition of  part-time  employee  for  pur- 
poses of  section  89,  and  to  simplify  the 
application  of  section  89. 

S.  66S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  659,  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
estate  tax  inclusion  related  to  valu- 
ation freezes. 

S.  691 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ladtenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  691,  a  bill  to  require  cer- 
tain information  in  the  National 
Driver  Register  to  be  made  available 
in  connection  with  an  application  for  a 
license  to  be  in  control  and  direction 
of  a  commercial  vessel. 

S.   702 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  702,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  in- 
crease the  amount  authorized  for  a  pa- 
tient outcomes  assessment  research 
program,  to  transfer  supervisory  au- 
thority for  such  program  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  to  create  a 
practice  guidelines  development  pro- 
gram, to  define  the  missions,  prior- 
ities, and  scope  of  such  programs,  to 
establish  an  advisory  committee  for 
such  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  TOB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  708.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  integration  and  coordination 
of  services  for  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants to  prevent  and  reduce  infant 
mortality  and  morbidity. 

8.   714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClttre.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  714.  a  bill  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  the  Water 


Resources     Research     Act     of     1984 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993. 

S.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwooo.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOwsKi]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Santoro] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  754.  a 
bill  to  restrict  the  export  of  unproc- 
essed timber  from  certain  Federal 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  766 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Santoro]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  755,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  States  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the 
export  of  unprocessed  logs  harvested 
from  lands  owned  or  administered  by 
States. 

S.  763 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  763,  a 
bill  to  require  a  report  on  the  extent 
of  compliance  by  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  [PLO]  with  its  com- 
mitments regarding  a  cessation  of  ter- 
rorism and  the  recognition  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  814,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  minting  and  circulation  of  %l 
coins,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SDIATK  JOUfT  RESOLCnOR  t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2,  a  Joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution relating  to  a  Federal  bal- 
anced budget  and  tax  limitation. 

SENATE  JOtin  RESOLUnOR  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
48.  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  contributions 
and  expenditures  intended  to  affect 
Congressional  and  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

8ERATE  JOIRT  RKSOLDTIOR  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  57,  a  joint  resolution 
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to  establish  a  national  policy  on  per- 
manent papers. 

■XNATi  jonrr  KnoLunon  ss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  OoHTOM],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  CBAnsl,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  65,  a  Joint  resolution 
deslfbiating  June  12,  1989,  as  "Anne 
Frank  £>ay." 

sshatb  Jonrr  usoLunoii  ti 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hslms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
OaASSLKT]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Brtan]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
71.  a  joint  resolution  designating  April 
16  through  22,  1989,  as  "National  Ce- 
ramic Tile  Industry  Recognition 
Week." 

SBRATi  Jonrr  RKsoLnnoN  as 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Saittoro]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  establish  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
reduce  the  generation  of  carbon  diox- 
ide and  for  other  purposes. 

SBHATB  jonn  KnOLUnON  •  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Bto.  Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  91,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  April  28,  1989, 
as  "Flight  Attendant  Safety  Profes- 
sionals' Day." 

BDIATK  JOUn  KKSOLUnOH  •> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwrrz],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Oarw],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevehs], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMBHici],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MncHELLl,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  95,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  10, 
1989.  through  September  16,  1989,  as 
"National  Check-Up  Week." 

gXIIATI  COMCOBXSMT  aaOLUTIOll  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscHwrrz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsukaga],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixow],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
RoTB],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
LuoAR],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafes],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  PresslerI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  16,  a  concxirrent  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  to  expedite  the  release  and 
emigration  of  all  political  prisoners. 


SKHATI  CONCUUlXirT  RESOLCTIOH  aS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Dixon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  25,  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  number  of  refugees  admitted 
to  the  United  States  and  the  appro- 
priation for  programs  for  refugee  mi- 
gration and  resettlement  should  be  in- 
creased and  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  should  reestablish  the  pre- 
sumption that  Jews  and  members  of 
other  religious  minorities  emigrating 
from  the  Soviet  Union  qualify  for  ref- 
ugee status  for  admission  to  the 
United  States. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 28— SUBMISSION  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

COMMEMORATING  THE  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AIR- 
BORNE UNITS 

Mr.  FORD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Sanford)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
8.  Com.  Res.  28 
Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Army  did  not 
have  a  parachute  or  gilder  troop  until  1940; 
Whereas,  on  April  25.  1940.  the  War  De- 
partment directed  the  organization  of  a  test 
platoon  of  2  officers  and  48  enlisted  men  to 
experiment  with  the  airborne  concept; 

Whereas,  on  August  16,  1940,  the  test  pla- 
toon carried  out  the  first  live  parachute 
Jump  from  a  B-18  bomber  aircraft; 

Whereas,  on  September  16,  1940.  the  War 
Department  authorized  the  development  of 
the  first  parachute  battalion; 

Whereas,  the  first  Parachute  Battalion  re- 
ceived the  designation  of  the  SOlst  Para- 
chute Battalion  and  later  moved  to  the 
Panama  Canal  to  reinforce  defenses; 

Whereas,  the  Airborne  Command  was  ac- 
tivated at  Fort  Benning,  Oeorgia,  following 
the  declaration  of  war  after  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack; 

Whereas,  at  Fort  Benning,  the  Airborne 
Command  activated,  trained  and  equipped 
for  combat  the  parachute  and  glider  units 
which  participated  valiantly  in  all  of  the 
major  Invasions  of  World  War  II; 

Whereas,  paratroops  fought  in  the 
Korean  War.  protected  our  Vice  President 
in  Central  America,  and  fought  in  Vietnam 
and  Grenada; 

Whereas,  airborne  troops  participated  in 
all  wars  since  World  War  II,  protected  the 
citizens  of  this  country  during  a  period  of 
unrest  in  the  1960's.  and  continue  to  be  on 
alert  status  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas,  the  Airborne  units  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces,  a  distinct  segment  of 
the  defense  force,  have  the  capability  of 
being  deployed  anywhere  in  the  world  on 
short  notice  and  are  able  to  fight  and  win: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ,  That  Congress 
congratulates  the  Airborne  units  of  the 
United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  for  50  years  of 
faithful  service  to  the  United  States. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 29— RELATING  TO  THE 
CLOSING  OF  CERTAIN  RECRE- 
ATIONAL FACILITIES 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works: 
8.  Com.  Rn.  29 

Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  respon- 
sible for  the  planning,  design,  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  real  estate 
activities  related  to  rivers,  harbors,  and  wa- 
terways; 

Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  de- 
veloped 2.500  recreation  areas  at  Corps  of 
Engineers  flood  control  and  multi-purpose 
projects  throughout  the  United  SUtes  for 
the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  the  general 
public; 

Whereas  20  million  Americans  utilize 
these  Corps  of  Engineers  recreation  areas 
for  activities  as  varied  as  swimming,  boating, 
and  fishing; 

Whereas  many  commmiities  near  Corps  of 
Engineers  recreation  areas  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  additional  tourist  traffic  leacUng  to  a  sub- 
stantial economic  Impact; 

Whereas  annual  vUiUtion  levels  at  some 
Corps  of  Eiiglneers  recreation  sites  have  in- 
creased in  recent  years; 

Whereas  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1990 
budget  recommendations  to  Congress  call 
for  a  lower  level  of  funding  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  Corps  of  Engineers  fa- 
cilities; and 

Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  fully  or  partially  close  654 
recreation  areas  In  41  SUtes  to  make  up  for 
the  proposed  funding  reduction:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ,  That  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works 
should  refrain  from  fully  or  partially  clos- 
ing Corps  of  EIngineers  recreation  areas  or 
taking  any  other  action  resulting  in  a  de- 
cline in  the  availability  of  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers recreation  areas. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  days  of  ballooning  deficits  and 
Federal  budget  reductions,  it's  not  un- 
usual for  a  Government  agency  to 
scale  back  some  programs.  On  occa- 
sion, these  efforts  to  trim  the  fat  away 
from  the  bureaucracy  create  a  more 
efficient  Government. 

On  the  other  hand,  budget  reduction 
sometimes  results  in  ridiculous,  short- 
sighted proposals.  One  such  proposal 
Involves  the  Corps  of  EIngineers'  at- 
tempt to  fully  or  partially  close  a 
number  of  recreation  areas  through- 
out the  country,  including  some  along 
the  Missouri  River  in  South  Dakota. 

The  corps'  budget  for  operation  and 
maintenance  [O&M]  of  these  recrea- 
tion areas  in  fiscal  year  1989  is  $1.37 
million.  The  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1990  calls  for  a  reduction  to  $1.09 
million.  Because  its  O&M  budget 
would  be  cut  by  nearly  25  percent,  the 
corps  has  responded  by  announcing  it 
may  close  25  percent  of  what  it  calls 
lower  priority  recreation  areas. 

Nationwide,  there  are  over  2,500 
corps-operated  recreation  areas  that 
are    enjoyed    by    nearly    20    million 
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people  annually.  The  corps  proposes 
to  fully  or  partially  close  654  of  these 
areas  in  41  States. 

In  South  Dakota,  for  example,  this 
would  be  devastating.  Forty-nine  corps 
recreation  areas  in  the  State  are  on 
the  chopping  block.  Sixteen  have  been 
scheduled  for  total  closure.  The  re- 
mainder would  be  partially  closed. 
Considering  the  substantial  contribu- 
tions made  by  these  areas  to  tourism 
alone,  such  closures  are  unacceptable. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  to  fight  the 
corps'  proposal.  My  bill  would  express 
congressional  sentiment  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  should  refrain 
from  closing  these  vital  recreation 
areas. 

Since  41  States  are  affected  by  the 
proposed  closing  of  recreation  areas,  I 
am  confident  of  substantial  congres- 
sional support  for  my  initiative.  We 
need  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  that  its  proposal  to 
close  recreation  areas  is  unacceptable. 

I  strongly  support  balancing  the 
budget.  But  a  proposal  such  as  this 
could  actually  end  up  costing  taxpay- 
ers more  to  implement  than  the 
amount  of  savings  realized.  This  is  a 
classic  example  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment being  peimy-wise  and  pound- 
foolish. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  complete  list  of  all  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' recreation  areas  scheduled  for 
full  or  partial  closure  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CLOSURt  AND  PARTIAL  aOSURE  Of  LOWER  PRIORITY 
RECREATION  FAOLITIES  AT  CORPS  Of  ENGINEERS  CIVIL 
WORKS  PROJECTS 
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Lumpkin  Co  PaA. 
Lan|r~ 


TotA 


Ridiaid  B  Russel  Uke 
Walter  F.  Geor|e  LU 

West  Pant  lake      — 


NCn* 


.  PPVC... 


Hal. 


LPGl. 


Total 


to. 

to. 

to. 
L 

to. 

to. 
ial 

to. 


Wehadkae  Creak. 
McGeeBridil. 

EarlOgek 

Yetair  Jacket., 
tatiy  Parti ..._., 


.  TalM. 


TdtA 


to. 

to 


ConlMkLjke. 


.  Sndy  Bsich... 
Qrts  Bridp.. 


Lake  fled  Rock. 

RatMam  Lake... 


Saytorvie  Uke.. 


Mid  Rmt.. 
W*shuck  Eaat.. 
rMI. 
.  Mng  Qm^ 

WtOfjP^KM  .... 

\Smio  vmr 

Wateut  jtidy.. 

Rivcf  Bend 

Oak  Grow....„ 
laune  Paik... 
BotSheder. 
Dopnod 


.  Partial 
Total 
to 
to: 
to 
Do. 


to. 

Total. 
.  Pailiii 
.  Totaj. 
.  Partial. 

IM. 
.MiM. 
.  T«L 


Biuce's  Eddy.„ 
litde  North  Fk. 

Dent  toes. 

toy— 


to 

to 


MutCanpt. 


Lucky  Peak... 


Cariyklake.. 


nCfMC  Q6n... 


Deer  Flat.. 


Total 

.  Partial 

Total 


tak. 


lake  SheliyMh.. 


Macks 

Giles  Cn*  IMc..... 

Soi«an/CkM 

Opoiaan  Creak 

lone  Pont 

MissBsippi  Riner  Pool  13 Id  13  Rec  tm...... 

Fiskenon's  On ... 

Park.N.fisfc 

Rgnd  Lake ™ N  Swdwjqf  Dqr 

N  Swdyjfcy  Cvnp... 


to 
to 
to 


Total 


.  TM. 


to 

1 

to 

to 
toi 


Brookvile  Lake 

Cacks  Mi  lake Dan  Am 

bal  M  Harden  lake _ Pkiic  Aiaa  Dan. 

HunhMton  lake Ohatv  Mauri — 

RNSSSsnewa  ijn — .uu  .............. 

Monroe  lake OMrioak  ton . 

Patoka  Lake Dan  Om 

Silannnie  Lake. la|i«/Tl 


CtntenUke. 


Dt. 
toi 
to. 
toL 
to. 
to. 


Council  Grow  l*e.. 


Dam  Site 


Fall 


RUeyOoMN. 
RockRidieN- 


Total. 
Partial 
Total 


Strauffl  Ramp 


Markai  Lake 

Manon  Com 

Mehero  lake- 
Arrow  Rock 

MMrdlake. 


to 
to 
to 
Oe. 


OufletAnu 
School  Creek 


...  torinnCM.. 

Do. 

....  Tnkay  PgiM... 

to 

rinber  Cnii... 

Partial 


Total 


Total.. 


Paarsoiv^kutitz  Bi|  Hi  lake Ckerryu*  PariL- 

Perry  lake ... SMBOt  Hole. — 


Total 

.  PMal. 
Total 


(HToNn 


taiona  Lake 

Carhotyn  Pnk 
Cedar  Park 


Total 

Partial 

Total 
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SMiartmKiMM 


1990 


lUti- 


IMrMaiil 


WiCMk- 


incK-. 


tarilHR 

IMl  flM 

!■*■■••  Uti 

tmmfvl 

tmlim 

-  "      tg^ 

^^  - 

■   - 

Or'r^\M» 

Ifftr* 

Cmhflihi 

ItmrOn 

ffnml^ 

-CtfiM/lNi     . 

MntlfiT 

U*Cm* 

Siiwl? 

i^>ir 

On 

(jMlMnilrti 

Pr-^Hi 

IMillnr  Ml 

9h  1 

Pf 

h|OM 

iJMllMdl 

^ 

Tlrll      ■    1^ 

Ifi-'m 

matrnktmiUm 

MOMk 

Ml 

rMn 

fM. 

PMH 
TM. 

hrtri. 

PirM. 


ar^- 


I  Dun  ml  LKK 
MoMiUMiM) 

Dm. 
(Ml  On  IJ*  (Ml.. 


P^Too 


Old  win*  Ml 

Ut»  9wi  s 

Cmoi  BM> 


PaiWL 

Tow. 

r 

Mill 
TMH. 


to 
to 


to. 


WmmAM^.. 

SM:::::: 

R.  to 


ML 


to. 
to 
to 
to 
u. 
to 


to 
to 


HaM  CMlif  Uki.. 


Nortk  (>0M — 


ML 


TM. 


OKMUtl... 


Mn  Cam  Ukl ... 


to 
to 


(¥*•  llH 

M  0  (MM 

"   S™i  oScf.::  : 

CMsr  GMk  Uk 

Ovpi  Rk  km 

Omni.  BiimDm 

Dm  km 

DmiOhIUI« 

Dank _ 

OriMMRUII 

.40 .. 

TottL 


to. 
to. 


TiM. 


OMk  Uki Dm  Sk  Fiaic.. 

IJ«MM  Picac.. 


ibPtaic. 


Total. 


Dl 

to 
to 


PaM  Cio*  L*i... 

Tan  Mob  (Ml  art  ton  (M  . 

MM  Fat  III  CMt  (jki Oai  Mm.. 

Mtai  H.  Ha*l  Uk N.H.  Mnti.. 


TittL 


to. 
to 
to. 


todiljki.. 


TmCMML. 

FanMr _.. 


.  TfH. 


CtaMHUdiart  Dai.. 

CMi  Uki 

iDai-UtiTaai 


I  Pat.. 
CniiPlaM.. 


HKtay  CiMk 


IMl  M 

unbGMMi. 


bMkUte.. 


Fat  Staai  Uti.. 


CadUPaM. 
WdarPoiM.- 
JinVBFM._ 
HoMmCOM- 

bnrtaPOM 

JatjM  Biy 

HMno  8iy 

la«aifla*i-. 


Tom. 

Patii 
Tow. 


to 

to 

to. 

to 

1 

to 

to 


Di 
Ooi 
Di 
to 


fort! 


SKvDrPat. 

Sarth  SafeHy — 
Dai  Sih -... 


Tow 
Tow 


SaMaMi 

iMtMl 

IMMaTql 

IMMW 

T^T^ 

(MM 

TMMitl^ 

MMOM 

tnWt 

Iklii 

Mfr* 

(ih(^ 

MMiMrI 

Pak_ 
CaarBart- 
SM(Ml.. 


to. 

to 
Oil 
Dl 
Dl 


Tow 


Tol 
Pa 

ML 


to 

to 


mfmmOmt^ 
8oaO«*OMi- 

Tfidn  ta4 

(Ml 


to. 
to 
to 


ToW. 


ila»- 
CnMiiBirli. 
Omital.. 


to 
to 


Udii 


DirfiOM- 
DMO«t. 


Ua- 


OMntaBqrS- 

apm _ 
Qmk 


PkaOMlM- 


M\ 


Mats,  tor  Ml_ 


-"sat 


taA 
WD 


la  Faiy  Ula 

■m  Lick  art  Oai 
ki  Uti  __. 


Skat  Ml  Om. 

M  CM  . 

Dai  Sik -... 

CMtnl 


Dt 


to 
to 
to. 
to. 
to 
to 


UMI 
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StM  art  projict  nam 

Nam  rt  roaoikon  aoo 

^99r 

da«n> 

tiMtai  F«b  Lock  art  Dai 

(•MaUki _ 

Mnaka  Pat 

..  HopuMl  Pvk . 

AfTWdMd  PoM ...» 

to. 
to. 
to. 
to 

(MtM  GroM  iJkl 

..  ShonndM  PiA 

to. 

f*  Oo*  Uki. 

:  M.*^.:::::::::::::::: 

..  SartStattMi 

to. 

F««  RMh  Uki 

Gnai  rair.fgrta  Ukn 
McNay 

to. 
...  Patioi. 
...  Total 

Pamyknni 
Oaiaiiai(li  Rmi  Uko 

..  Pta*  Moo „ 

.  Soith  Omiook „.. 

Visitoi  Caita 

...  PatioL 

(iOiMnoqu  Uko 

..Total 
to 

(>odiod  Oiok  Uko 

Dan  Site 

Ext  BnKk  Otm  Rmi  Uki. 

0  Cr  Caman... _    .. 

Outlhwtam 

PatiaL 
to. 
..ToW. 

Hwu  Dan  art  Akikav  He.. 

EBiCanHnMrt 

.  Bit  told  OiMo 

..  PaliaL 
to 

Bit  Bart  OMk 

to. 

..  Biak  Areo 

to 

tWonmi  Crook  Uko 

Dan  Picnic  km 

DanPicncMoo. 

to. 
to 

Outftw  rokMi 

to 

Riystow  Uko 

Skamfo  RiMt  Uki 

Cortais  Wart. 

Rrtwoof  0«ali „ 

KKuwrs  Fib. 

CUrti  Area 

Malianey  Pu  Mil 

..Total 
to. 
to. 
to 

..  Partial 

to 

rMillawwrt  Ulai..- 

Bjywow  Boot  Ac 

Pakeis  Undii« 

Moicw  Rk  Aroi 

Hammonl  Ovortoo 

.Total 
to. 
to. 
to 

fioiiesU  Uke   

Uckey  Flat] 

to 

OMow  Cans  Lb. 

Glasna  Run 

ronesU  Rec  A. 

..Total 
PWtW 

Unoi  Oty  Uko 

Ovntooli 

..  ToW. 

HModnck  Ciook  Uki 

Dan  Site 

Bossad  Hit  A 

..  ,     to. 
..  Patlal. 

risking  Acoos  .„ 

Owrtook  Am... 

OanSit»4nek 

to. 
to. 
to 

You|Mo(li«iy  Mia  Uko 

.  Yoofli  Rk  Ano „... 

0»lfc»  Canpiii 

Ham  Pitt    ..     . 

ToW 

SoutkCaokm 
HatartUki 

to. 
to 

Com  bdol „     „.. 

to 

T*« _ 

to 

hMFM 

to 

loaMh 

to 

Mn 

to 

L  Stan  Dwmioml  ukc 

tolori : 

Rhatart 

Ante  Wart 

Durtan 

DnMSpiM _      .. 

HmCMk 

to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to 

iaiti  Faiy     

to 

SoutkDokob 
Bif  Baid  Dan  Uki  Skam 

irtt 

.  LowaBirto 

to. 
to. 

to 

NatkSkei 

Coaaokir  Cwk 

kaiNjtm 

Fort  Tkonoooi 

..Portal 
..Total 

to 
.  PatW. 

Titan 

Oi. 

§n-::z=--z 

..  TM. 
.  PWM. 

aun*  Uki 

OiMbmf 

to 

CotlaMoel  SprtB  Uki 

Ooltawml  Sn. 

to 

Fl  tartri  Dan  U  Fwds  CSI. 

.  SnilliWkorta.    .._ 

to 

Nortk  Point 

Tonoai  «W 

EknCnok 

to 
..  TiW 
to 

CkankalonW 

SaMScrtp 

..  Patw. 
to 

Rartrti  Cnrti 

1rl*ffhiita 

to 
to 

Willi  i^M 

to 

Takoco 

PMMCmk     

OirtiRarii.... 

WkotskaoB*..  .„ 

kaDiyBar 

AMhcaiCMk   _ 

..Total 
..PatioL 
..Total 
-.  Paiw. 
to 
to. 
to. 

SplM* 

to 

GiviRS  tait  ^ojKt 

Uko  Tmono  art  torn  to 
Smb. 

(Mo  Dai  Uki  toki 

fiinai  Raxk 

Ml  Takfnwn 

Wk*  Rock  Dai 

..  ijMi  Bart _. 

..Total 

..  PWM. 

..Total 

FW1ML 

WM  Prthk _ _.„ 

to. 

nl  18,  1989 

■  LOWER  PRIORITY 
)f  ENGINEERS  CIVIL 


Focal  Mv 

1990 
cknn' 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do 
Do. 


.  TMiL 


.Tow. 
Do 

Pvtal. 
Do 
Total 
.  Partial. 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total 


Do 
Do 
Do 


.  Partial. 
I 
.  Tatal 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.  Partial. 

.Total 

.  Partial 

Total 


Do. 


.  Partial 


Total. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
I. 
Do 


.Total. 


.Total. 


.Taw. 


law 
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Stata  aad  projict  namt 


Focal  Mar 
1990 


BaiUw  Udi  aad  DaM-laka 
Bartijn. 


Ckaatliaffl  lock  aad  Dam.. 


Oofdri  Hal  Dam  and  Rasarvoi . 


Dak 


1.  Party  Pritst  Dam  aad 


Old  HnMiy  Lock  aad  Dan.. 


TaMt 


BanhMl.. 


Caaiaa... 

Dmnn  Dam— lake  Tanma.. 

Qnngor... 

GrapavkM - 

Hai*  OMk 


lata  a  ka  Piaai. 


O.C.fi*i. 
PamayiaL 


Builis  LariM..... 
DoMtrm  Norft  .... 

Baavar  a 

FflrtarBy 

Oowntrm  Soatk.. 
varMflrroraaaajr ... 
iCr.„. 

I  Bar -.. 

k  tak..-. 
Tlionm  Biy.~.~. 

Shaw  Oaak. 

East  Shoia... 

Chantor  Ciaik»~. 

hdtaa  Oaak 

GniRl  Mw..»^... 
HazoNoa. 


.  TaW 


Taw 


Do 

Do. 


.Taw 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Taw. 

Do. 
Partiat 
TaUI. 
PartiaL 

Do. 


Saiaa  Oaak _..  TaW 


iChanl.. 
nvncaaa  taaic-- 

Co«t  Hafea* 

HakMs  Ciaak..... 

Mmm  Olaak 

Sam  Oaak 

Qie  Dam  I  Baak.. 


.  Tatal 


.TaW 


MRuiOaak - TaW. 


.  kidna  Oaak... 

SaN  lick  Oaak 

McQura  DeaikMna.. 

,  WNkw  Grove 

Om  Oaak 

Pjaaaal  Qraw 

(tar  Mw  Park 

Fal  Oaok___-.... 


Do. 
.  Partial. 
TaW. 
Do. 


mS: 


TaW 


Do. 
Do 


GHk» 


Fmt  GOfMn  — .. 
LMHrM. 

lock  4  _..Z"I 
SacaW  Oaak.... 

I  F«t> 

Skilai  Biaadi .. 


.TaW. 


Do. 
iai. 

Da. 

Do 
1. 

Do 

Do. 

Ooi 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 


TaW 


Ubtfty  Brandi.. 


Oa«0aak 

Mar^rkv... 

■  y 

Mrfll  Pm — . 


Do. 

Da. 
Da. 
Do 

Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


nraoaaOM.. 


.  ToW. 

.  Pai«il 

TaW 


I  Oaak... 
MMa.- 


jSmoS.. 

m  Oaak — 


Da. 
Dai 
Oa. 
Da. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 


tSk  i 


TaW 


Caddo 
Eta  Oaak  .„ 
Tail  Gram- 
BrQcfciWa~_ 


Bralonia- 


taalW. 

.  Vm  CfMk 

.  FM  noa  tan.- 

UMT  NM. 

HtfiMd... 

.  1.1 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Ob 
Ooi 
Da. 
Da. 
Da. 
Da. 
Da. 
Da. 
Da. 
Do. 
Do. 


TaW. 


MaoaML.. 
MoMvfW ....... 

EWh- 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Stite  and  profect 

nime 

Nmn  of  rocreitnn  irei 

Focal  Mar 

1990 
doan> 

Town  Bkiff 

StHnoa 

....  Campan  Com 

Do. 
Do. 

Bkitf  View 

Do. 

Waoo 

Sandy  Oaak 

....  SpaafMh 

Do. 
...Partial. 

Koahna „     

.„TaW. 

WMtMV ..... — .. — ... 

....  CadarOaak.„ 

Do. 

SoMkt's  bWf.., 
Stoale  Croak..... 


WrijM  Patmaa Oak  Park... 

■  "(Hi.. 


Vhfintt 
Mm  H.  Kerr  Dam  A 


Spilway  Parti... 
Herron  CrMk.~ 
North  Short  — 


.  Buff  SPSS  Hv6t.. 

£agle  PoinL 

Lonpvood 

EasHand  Oaak..... 

Staiaiton  Viaar 

Ivy  Hi 

Riidds  Oaak......... 

BuHato  Rac  Ar... 

Palmar  Poiat ....... 

John  W  namafan  Dam  aad Uawr  Twai 

PMpott  Lake JamUon  Mi 


.  TaU. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I. 
Do. 
Do. 


keHartor  . 


John  Day  LU. 
Uwar  Granrla... 


lawyPark.. 
CiHs  Park... 


McNary 


Knoxway 

Offidd  Landaig... 
McNary  WIW..... 
MadaaK  Daiiaa.. 


The  Dales  LU Spaarfish_ 

Wisconsin 

Em  Gale  Rnar  Lake  Wl Ungf  Creek  Ac... 

Northwest  Araa... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da. 
Da. 
.  tatiaL 
TaW. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


DamOutM.. 
Jays  Lake 


Mhiiimii  R.  OetiMen  Mo  & 

West  Vtrtinia 

Beedi  Forli  Lake Damsile 

Bkiestone  Lake OowiBhaam  do. 

Bmsiia  lake Fals  MM  Ana 

BaMaMi  1M|a... 

East  Lynn  Ijka Uck  Oaak 

R.D  Bailey  lake Bil  Btaack  Aiaa 

Summervile  lake Sanaa  taa 

Simon  Lake Baker  Ron/Mil . 

lyjart  lake Dam  Picnic  Aiaa.. 


2 


TaW. 


.  Partial. 
TaW. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ArkatudaUka.. 
Eaidlaka 


(Ftaod  Contral.  MrssissiHii  River  and  Trfeutaries) 
Mississippi 

Plantation  Pt ToW. 

Soalh  AMmaat Partial. 

_ Oaekasaw  Ml - ToW. 

Loni  Braadi  - Da. 

OutM  Oi  RiMr Da. 

ByaumOaak Dai 

Grenada  Lake. HWf  Oaak Da. 

Nerib  AWUMiil ~ » Da. 

Cape  Rahaat Da. 

Skina  Turkey Da. 

Piney  woods Da. 

Upper  Torrance Do. 

Graysport  NortJi __ Do. 

Upper  Yaktaha Do. 

„ PatsBhlf Partial. 


Sardolake... 


Shady  Caw -. ToW. 

Hays  Craasat Do. 

QaarOaak —  Partial. 

Thompm  U| TaW. 

lower  lake Partial. 

Graham  lake TaW. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  107— COM- 
MENDING ELIZABETH  (BETH) 
SHOTWELL-VALEO  FOR  HER 
SERVICE  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Byhd,  and  Mr.  Daschle)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  107 

Whereas,  Elizabeth  (Beth)  Shotwell-Valeo 
will  retire  from  the  U.S.  Senate  on  April  30, 
1980. 

Whereas,  Beth  Sbotwell-Valeo  has  served 
with  dedication  on  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress for  28  years,  of  the  U-S.  Senate  for 
nearly  26  years,  and  as  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  for  17  years. 

Whereas,  Beth  Shotwell-Valeo  has  per- 
formed her  duties  under  three  different 
Senate  Democratic  leaders  with  great  com- 
petence, dedication,  and  efficiency. 

Whereas,  Beth  Shotwell-Valeo,  In  carry- 
ing out  her  responsibilities,  has  gained  the 
trust  and  respect  of  the  people  with  whom 
she  has  worked:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  n.S.  Senate  hereby 
commends  Beth  Shotwell-Valeo  for  her 
faithful  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  and  expresses  its 
deep  appreciation  for  upholding  the  high 
standards  and  traditions  of  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Beth 
Shotwell-Valeo. 


>  The  iolowaii  defaations  ware  used  in  developaii  the  toW/partial  d«ai( 
ist: 

ToW  dostire:  One  of  ow  first  actions  will  be  to  olfer  state  and  kical 
fovainments  the  opportanity  to  assume  responsiliity  tor  lecreatm  areas 
subiect  to  dosure.  When  recreation  areas  must  be  dosed,  ladkties  such  as 
movaUe  pkaiic  taUes  may  be  lemond,  rest  moms  and  other  permanent 
iaditias  mothbaled.  and  partiint  areas  dosed.  However,  the  puMc  wi 
contaaie  to  haM  the  same  general  pedestrian  access  they  haw  to  die  Fednl 
raservatimat  larp 

Partial  dosure:  Partial  dosures  involve  dosaig  a  portion  of  the  fadkties 
within  a  recraatnn  area.  F«  eumple,  if  an  area  has  a  low  use  picnic  fadtty 
and  a  boat  laundi  ramp,  die  launch  ramp  might  remain  available  after  the 
picnc  area  is  dosed. 


Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Coats,  and  Mr.  Murkowski)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Senate  Resolution  108,  concerning 
the  situation  in  Lebanon  will  appear  in 
a  later  issue. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

REFORM,    RECOVERY   AND   EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT 


SPECTER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  49 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Fowler  Mr.  Warner,  and 
Mr.  Gramm)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  774)  to  reform,  recapital- 
ize, and  consolidate  the  Federal  depos- 
it insurance  system,  to  enhance  the 
regulatory  and  enforcement  powers  of 
Federal  financial  institutions  regula- 
tory agencies,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

Since  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
appropriated  $50  million  between  fiscal  year 
1986  and  fiscal  year  1989  to  construct  a  cor- 
rectional treatment  facility  in  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

Since  the  construction  of  a  800-bed  correc- 
tional treatment  facility  for  the  District  of 
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Columbto  lukB  been  delayed  became  of  pend- 
ing UUcatlon  preventing  the  destruction  of 
a  building  on  the  groxinds  of  D.C.  Oeneral 
Hoapltal  which  currently  occupies  the  site 
of  the  proposed  correctional  treatment  fa- 
cility, pending  a  determination  of  whether 
the  building  is  eligible  for  the  NaUonal  Reg- 
ister. 

Since  the  Congress  in  September  1987, 
suspended  all  construction  activities  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  an  archaeological  siu^ey 
and  alternative  site  review.  And  that  the 
Congress,  In  May  1M8,  informed  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  it  could  proceed  with 
this  project: 

Since  the  problem  of  crime  generally  and 
drug-related  crime  specifically  has  acceler- 
ated in  Washington.  DC,  so  that  Washing- 
ton has  been  referred  to  as  the  "murder 
capital  of  the  United  States"  with  ISO  homi- 
cides baying  been  committed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  since  January  1.  1M9; 

Since  a  major  Federal  effort  has  been  ini- 
tiated on  the  drug-related  crime  problem  in 
Washington.  IX^.  as  articulated  on  April  10, 
1989.  by  Attorney  General  Richard  Thom- 
burgh.  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Secretary  Jack  Kemp  and  Director  of  Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Policy  William  Bennett: 

Since,  the  BCayor  of  Washington.  DC. 
Marion  Barry,  Jr..  in  prepared  testimony 
before  the  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
April  17,  1989,  at  page  sU  sUted: 

"Finally.  In  the  area  of  emergency  assist- 
ance we  request  the  help  of  the  Committee 
to  lead  an  expedited  effort  to  clearly  (per- 
haps legislatively)  state  the  Sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  long  delayed  800  bed 
prison  construction  project  in  Southeast 
Washington  is  a  local  Initiative  being  under- 
taken with  a  special  federal  appropriations. 
Currently,  construction  Is  delayed  because 
of  a  court  interpretation  that  the  project  is 
a  federal  initiative  and.  therefore,  subject  to 
review  under  federal  historical  preservation 
laws.  Clarification  by  the  Congress  should 
be  helpful  to  the  Court  In  deciding  that  the 
project  is  local  and  need  not  be  delayed  fur- 
ther." 

Since,  at  a  hearing  on  April  17.  1989. 
Mayor  Barry  reiterated  his  request  for  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  as  an  aid  to 
assist  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  800-bed  correctional  treat- 
ment facility: 

Since,  the  issue  is  in  litigation  in  the  case 
of  FloMtie  E.  Lee.  et  oL  v*.  Richard  Thorn- 
Iturgh,  et  aL  (89-0421).  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  £>lstrict  of  Columbia,  with  a  hearing 
scheduled  for  May  18.  1989. 

Since,  the  Congress  expresses  no  opinion 
on  any  underlying  legal  Issue  which  is  the 
sole  province  of  the  Court,  but  does  express 
its  sense  of  urgency  that  the  800-bed  correc- 
tional treatment  facility  be  constructed  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  consistent  with 
other  provisions  of  law. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  declared  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  800-bed 
local  correctional  treatment  facility  be  com- 
pleted at  the  earUest  possible  date  to  assist 
against  crime  generally  and  drug-related 
crime  specifically. 

Be  it  further  declared  that  Mayor  Barry 
and  all  other  officials  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  be  urged  to  move  ahead  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  with  all  aspects  of  the 
local  program  directed  against  crime  gener- 
ally and  drug-related  crime  specifically  in- 
ctudtng  but  not  limited  to  the  construction 
of  local  prison  and  JaU  space  including  the 
800-bed  priaoD. 


KERREY  (AND  EXON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  50 

Mr.  KERREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ExoM)  propofled  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  774,  supra,  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  page  323.  line  11,  strike  all 
through  page  323,  line  17,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  OVXXSIOHT  BOAU).— 
"(1)  MtMBCTSHIF.— 

"(A)  In  OximAi.— The  Oversight  Board  of 
the  Resolution  Trust  Fund  shall  serve  as 
the  board  of  directors  thereof,  and  shall 
consist  of— 

"(i)  7  nongovernment  members,  and 

"(11)  3  ex  officio  members. 

"(2)  Ex  omcio  MXMBKRS.— The  3  ex  officio 
members  shall  be— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

"(B)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and 

"(C)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(3)  NONGOVXRinfXIlT  MKKBEItS.— 

"(A)  In  OKHXRAL.— The  7  nongovernment 
members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  for  terms  of  5  years.  Not  more 
than  one  of  such  members  shall  be  selected 
from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  district.  Not 
more  than  4  of  such  members  may  be  from 
the  same  political  party. 

"(B)  QuALincATioMS.- The  nongovern- 
ment members  shall  have  experience  in 
banking,  fiiumcing,  real  estate,  and  business 
management. 

"(4)  C^HAiRMAM.— The  President  shall  ap- 
point a  Chairman  from  the  nongovernment 
members.  The  Chairman  shall  have  the 
business  experience  necessary  to  govern  an 
orderly  disposition  of  the  assets  held  by  the 
Corporation.  The  Chairman,  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  may  not  hold  a  position 
other  than  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  a  financial  Institution,  real  estate 
firm,  or  trade  association. 

"(5)  Tkmis  or  omcK.  succession,  dcusga- 
TiOM,  AND  VAifCAMCiES.— The  term  of  each 
member  shall  expire  when  the  Resolution 
Tnist  Corporation  is  terminated.  Vacancies 
on  the  Oversight  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  vacant  position  was 
previously  filled. 

"(6)  CoifPXNSATiOR.- The  nongovernment 
members  of  the  Oversight  Board  shall  be 
compensated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  under  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

On  page  323.  line  18.  strike  "(6)"  and 
insert  "(7)". 

On  page  324.  redesignate  paragraphs  (7) 
through  (9)  as  paragraphs  (8)  through  (10), 
respectively. 

On  page  324.  line  10,  strike  "3"  and  insert 
"5". 


and  1014  (relating  to  fraud  and  false  state- 
ments),". 


HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  51 

Mr.  HEINZ  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  774,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  psge  502.  line  8.  strike  "and". 

On  page  502.  line  10,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  semicolon. 

On  page  502.  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following: 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "Section  201  (relat- 
ing to  bribery)."  the  following:  "section  215 
(relating  to  receipt  of  commissions  of  gifts 
for  providing  loans),":  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  "section  894  (relat- 
ing to  extortionate  credit  transactions),"  the 
foUowlng:  "secUons  1004.  1005.  1006.  1007. 


GRAHAM  AMENDMENT  NO.  52 

Mr.  GRAHAM  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  774,  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  351,  line  20,  strike  the  semicolon 
and  "or"  and  insert  a  period. 

On  page  351,  beglniiing  with  line  21,  strike 
all  through  line  22. 

On  page  364,  line  8,  after  the  period, 
insert  the  following:  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  purchase  any  obligation 
issued  by  the  Funding  Corporation  under 
this  paragraph,  and  for  such  purpose,  is  au- 
thorized to  use  the  proceeds  of  obligations 
issued  under  chapter  31  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code." 

On  page  367,  line  15,  strike  "or". 

On  page  367,  line  18,  strike  the  end  period 
and  insert  ";  or". 

On  page  367,  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  purchase  direct  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

Beginning  with  page  367,  line  19,  strike  all 
through  page  369,  line  21. 

On  page  371,  line  25,  strike  "Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (fK7>(B),  the"  and 
insert  "The". 

Beginning  with  page  375,  line  22,  strike  all 
through  page  376,  line  9,  and  redesignate 
paragraph  (5)  on  page  376  as  paragraph  (4). 

On  page  381.  Iietween  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  sections: 

SEC.  SM.  BUDGETARY  TREATMENT. 

For  the  purposes  of  section  202  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Reaffirmation  Act  of  1987,  to  the 
extent  that  this  subtitle  has  the  effect  of 
transferring  an  outlay  of  the  United  States 
from  one  fiscal  year  to  an  adjacent  fiscal 
year,  such  transfer  is  a  necessary  (but  sec- 
ondary) result  of  a  significant  policy 
change. 

SBC  H7.  ISSUANCE  OF  BONDS  TO  THE  RESOLUTION 
FUNDING  CORPORATION. 

(a)  In  Oenerai..— Subchapter  I  of  chapter 
31  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"6  3114.    Iiauance   of   bond*   to   the    Rcaolution 
Funding  O>rporatlon 

"TTie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may— 
"(1)  issue  bonds  of  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Resolution  P\mdlng  Corpo- 
ration esUblished  by  section  21B  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  and 

"(2)  buy.  redeem,  and  make  refunds  of 
such  bonds  under  section  3111  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  31  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"3114.  Issuance  of  bonds  to  the  Resolution 
Funding  Corporation.". 

(2)  Section  3108  of  tiUe  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striltlng  out  "and  3105- 
3107"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  3105- 
3107.  and  3114". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  3121  of  Utle 
31.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  3114"  after  "3102-3104". 
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Mr,  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kerrey)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  a  774,  supra,  and  follows: 

On  page  470,  after  line  20,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC  M>.  AUDIT  REQinREMENT. 

Section  202(a)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(a))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph:  

"(6)  AUDFT  HXVJVKOaST.— 

"(A)  IM  ODiraAL.— Before  the  end  of  the 
120-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act,  and  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  Federal  law,  the 
law  of  any  State,  or  the  constitution  of  any 
SUte,  the  Board  shall  prescribe,  by  regiUa- 
tion.  audit  standards  which  require  an  out- 
side. Independent  audit  of  any  insured 
credit  union  by  a  certified  public  accountant 
for  any  fiscal  year  (of  such  credit  union)— 

"(1)  for  which  such  credit  union  has  not 
conducted  an  annual  supervisory  committee 
audit; 

"(11)  for  which  such  credit  union  has  not 
received  a  complete  and  satisfactory  super- 
visory committee  audit;  or 

"(ill)  during  which  such  credit  union  has 
experienced  persistent  and  serious  record- 
keeping deficiencies,  as  determined  by  the 
Board. 

"(B)    UllSAra   OR   XJWSOUIID   PRACTICK.— The 

Board  may  treat  the  faUure  of  any  insured 
credit  union  to  obtain  an  outside,  independ- 
ent audit  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
audit  Is  required  under  subparagraph  (A)  as 
an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  within  the 
meaning  of  section  206(b).". 

At  the  end  of  the  part  of  the  Uble  of  con- 
tents relating  to  subtitle  C  of  title  IX,  Insert 
the  following. 
"Sec.  969.  Audit  requirement.". 


NLCKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  54 
Mr.  NICKLES  proposed  an  sunend- 
ment  to  the  bill  S.  774,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  157.  between  lines  14  and  16, 
Insert  the  f oUowinr. 

8BC    .  DMCRKTIONARY  EXPANSION  OF  FDIC  AS- 
SESSMENT BASE. 

(a)  In  Okhsral.— SecUon  3  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 

lows> 

"(mXl)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (1)(5) 
of  this  section,  the  Board  of  Directors  may, 
after  consultation  with  the  ComptroUer  of 
the  Cnirrency  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  after 
taking  into  account  the  economic  eff ecte  of 
such  action,  find  and  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion that  obligations  described  in  such  para- 
graph or  in  subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B)  of 
such  subsection  are  deposit  liabilities. 

"(2)  The  annual  assessment  rate  for  obli- 
gations described  in  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
less  than  the  assessment  rate  provided 
under  section  7  of  this  Act." 

(b)  CoMTOHMiHG  AMDfDiKirrs.— Section  3 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
VS.C.  1813)  is  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating the  existing  subsection  "(m)"  as 
"(n)"  and  redesignating  the  remaining  sub- 
sections accordingly. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMrmCE  ON  riNAIfCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  AprU  18,  1989,  at  10  a.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  to  review  and  evalu- 
ate the  numerous  child  care  proposals 
imder  the  committee's  Jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOmf  ITTZE  ON  SECURITIES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Securities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  be  allowed  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today,  Tuesday,  AprU  18.  1989.  at  10:30 
a.m.  to  conduct  hearings  on  legislation 
making  authorizations  for  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  and 
related  matters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  XODKnART 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  18,  1989,  at 
9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  modifi- 
cation of  the  McCarran-Perguson  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SURTACE  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation, 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  AprU  18,  1989,  at  2  p.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  motor  carrier  safety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  ANT  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fuU 
Committee  on  Envlrormient  and 
Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  AprU  18,  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m.,  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
William  Rosenberg,  nominated  by  the 
President  to  be  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  Air  and  Radiation,  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Envirormiental  Protec- 
tion, Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  April  18,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the 
health  effects  of  air  poUution. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION  AMD 
rORESTRT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  (consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
AprU  18,  1989,  to  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  Jack  PameU  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Richard 
Crowder  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SXTBCOMMTTTEE  ON  TERRORISM,  NARCOTICS  AMD 
INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Terrorism,  Narcotics 
and  International  Operations  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  AprU  18. 
1989,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  hearings  on 
treaties  relating  to  mutual  legal  assist- 
ance in  criminal  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  (»nsent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
AprU  18,  1989,  at  10  a.m.  to  consider 
pencUng  conunlttee  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEB  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  (^nsent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  April  18.  1989.  at  9 
a.m.  in  open  session  with  the  possibili- 
ty of  an  executive  session  foUowlng,  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  mUitary 
strategy  and  operational  requirements 
for  NATO  defense  and  rapid  reinforce- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SKIXCT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELUGENCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  InteUigence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  18,  1989,  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  intel- 
ligence matters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  April  18,  1989, 
at  9:30  a.m.  to  receive  testimony  from 
Secretary  of  State  Baker  on  the  for- 
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elgn  assistance  and  State  Department 
authorization   bills   and   to   vote   on 

pending  nominations. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


UMI 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  1,494th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  In  Beirut. 

I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  Janu- 
ary 20.  1988,  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor providing  a  profile  of  Peggy  Say. 
Terry  Anderson's  sister,  be  printed  in 
theRBCORO. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 

30.1988] 

Sum  or  Hostage  AifOERSOH  Ukoxs  Acnoi* 

(By  Clint  Jones) 

BosTOM.— From  her  home  In  Batavia,  N.T., 
Peggy  Say  feels  a  certain  closeness  today 
with  the  family  and  friends  of  Anglican 
Church  envoy  Terry  Walte  on  the  one-year 
anniversary  of  his  captivity  in  Lebanon. 

She  had  similar  feelings  on  March  16, 
IBM,  a  year  after  Terry  Anderson,  her 
brother  and  the  Associated  F>ress's  chief 
Middle  'EaaX  correspondent,  was  taken  hos- 
tage In  Beirut.  "I  don't  understand  why  he 
[Mr.  Anderson]  is  not  home.  I  don't  under- 
stand why  the  others  are  not  home."  Mrs. 
Say  says. 

It  U  only  a  matter  of  weeks  before  Ander- 
son's family  and  friends  will  solemnly  mark 
the  third  anniversary  of  his  captivity.  An- 
derson has  been  a  hostage  longer  than  any 
of  the  other  Americans  being  held  captive 
in  Lebanon. 

Say  is  frustrated  that  the  hostage  situa- 
tion Is  viewed  as  a  political  Issue  rather  than 
a  human  rights  issue.  Say  watched  the  tele- 
vision coverage  of  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Oorbachev's  visit  to  Waslilngton.  and  saw 
the  groups  of  Americans  demonstrating  and 
demanding  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews.  She 
supports  such  protests,  she  says,  but  won- 
ders why  Americans  aren't  outraged  by  the 
treatment  of  American  hostages  in  Leba- 
non. 

"There  are  eight  Americans  that  are  being 
deprived  of  their  human  rights,  living  in 
basements,  chained  and  blindfolded  most  of 
the  time.  I  can't  understand  why  there 
seems  to  ht  almost  a  lack  of  concern,"  says 
Say.  She  presumes  part  of  the  answer  is 
that  Americans  are  simply  tired  of  hostage 
situations. 

Say  expresses  renewed  frustration  with 
the  Reagan  administration.  Before  the  dls- 
dosure  of  United  States  arms  sales  to  Iran, 
Say  complained  vociferously  that  the  ad- 
ministration wasn't  doing  anything  to  free 
the  hostages.  After  the  scandal  broke.  Say 
and  the  families  of  other  hostages  were  told 
there  was  a  new  policy  concerning  the  hos- 
tages. 

They  were  told  notiiing  would  be  done 
either  overtly  or  covertly  to  gain  the  hos- 
tages' release  and  the  families  would  never 
again  have  access  to  government  officials 
other  than  through  an  appointed  State  De- 
partment liaison. 

"I'm  given  bare  bones  since  the  Iran- 
contra  scandal  "  In  a  soft  but  firm  voice. 
Say  adds.  "I  didn't  sell  arms  to  Iran,  nor  did 
I  persuade  President  Reagan  to.  but  I'm  cer- 


tainly being  punished  as  if  I  had."  Say  and 
other  relatives  of  the  hostages  received  hate 
mail  from  some  Americans  who  blamed  the 
families  for  pressuring  the  administration 
into  the  Iran  arms  sales. 

Say  says  she  simply  cannot  accept  the 
State  Department  contention  that  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  Is  being  done,  and 
that  the  hostage  situation  calls  for  quiet  di- 
plomacy. She  doubts  that  would  be  the  case 
if  another  plane  load  of  Americans  was 
taken  hostage.  "I  saw  the  TWA  hijacking  In 
198S  resolved  in  17  days."  says  Say.  She 
notes  the  terrorists'  initial  demand  in  that 
Instance  was  the  same  one  being  made  for 
the  release  of  Anderson  and  other  Ameri- 
cans, the  release  of  17  terrorists  In  Kuwait. 
Eventually  the  TWA  passengers  were  re- 
leased. In  exchange  for  Palestinians  being 
held  by  Israel. 

"People  don't  see  this  current  hostage  sit- 
uation In  the  context  of  other  hostage  situa- 
tions. No  one  ever  criticized  the  way  the 
TWA  or  Achllle  Lauro  were  resolved,"  Say 
says.  In  October  1985.  Palestinian  guerrillas 
seized  the  Achllle  Lauro,  an  Italian  liner, 
and  demanded  the  release  of  Palestinian 
prisoners.  One  person  was  killed. 

Say  wants  the  administration  to  negotiate 
with  the  terrorists  and  find  some  solution 
that  will  allow  both  sides  to  save  face.* 


STEEL  USERS  SUPPORT  VRA 
EXTENSION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  recently 
we  have  heard  some  criticism  of  volun- 
tary restraint  ageements  from  a  few, 
rather  vocal,  steel-consuming  compa- 
nies. I  would  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  share  with  Senators,  and 
with  VRA  critics,  letters  from  some 
companies  that  are  also  steel  users. 

For  example,  the  Calgon  Carbon 
Corp.  is  representative  of  a  vast 
numl>er  of  steel-related  businesses.  It 
is  a  midsized  company  of  1,300  employ- 
ees .  who  produce  steel  fabricated 
carbon  goods.  These  people  and  their 
families  favor  extension  of  VRA's  so 
that  the  steel  industry  can  continue  to 
restore  itself  to  international  competi- 
tiveness, which  has  been  so  threatened 
by  unfair  trade  practices. 

In  point  of  fact,  companies  of  all 
sizes  support  VRA  extension.  From 
small  ones  such  as  Eagle  Iron  it 
Metals  Inc.,  which  employs  15  people 
to  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  com|K>sed 
of  approximately  5,000  workers,  sup- 
port for  VRA's  runs  deep.  As  one 
letter  states,  "the  U.S.  steel  industry  is 
Just  beginning  its  recovery,  and  contin- 
ued support  of  the  VRA's  will  ensure 
that  its  progress  continues." 

VRA's  are  an  important  step  in  the 
total  recovery  of  the  American  steel 
industry.  Their  success  or  failure  will 
have  an  impact  far  beyond  the  mills 
themselves.  As  these  letters  demon- 
strate, many  companies  have  a  vital 
stake  in  the  health  of  the  steel  indus- 
try, including  many  who  use  steel 
products.  I  hope  that  as  Senators  con- 
sider this  Issue  they  will  not  be  taken 
in  by  the  arguments  of  a  small  group 
which  account  for  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  steel  purchases.   Steel   users 


that  support  VRA  extensions  are  far 
more  niunerous. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  these  let- 
ters be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

Tube  Cmr  Iron  Si  Metal  Co., 
Bala  Cynwyd,  PA,  March  8. 19S9. 
Hon.  JoHM  H.  Heinz  II, 
RusseU  Office  Building,  Rm.  277,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  Enclosed  please  find 
VRA  Fact  Sheet  from  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  I  am  sure  you  probably 
have  this  In  your  possession— but  just  In 
case.  It  is  Important  to  me  that  VRA's  con- 
tinue in  effect.  It  Is  critical  to  the  recovery 
of  the  American  steel  industry.  Just  because 
there  have  been  two  decent  years  Is  not  a 
reason  to  open  the  dam.  One  robin  does  not 
indeed  make  a  Spring. 

The  United  States  steel  Industry  has  suf- 
fered for  many  years  because  of  unfairly 
traded  steel  Imports,  mainly  because  of  for- 
eign country  subsidy.  We  must  learn  from 
the  past  and  understand  that  we  almost  lost 
our  entire  steel  Industry  that  took  so  many 
years  to  build  and  has  served  us  so  well.  In 
preparation  for  national  defense,  I  couldn't 
imagine  what  our  country  would  do  without 
a  viable  steel  Industry  in  time  of  global 
emergency.  Even  though  our  country  has 
many  friends  who  are  major  producers  of 
steel  today,  in  the  past  our  philosophies 
have  clashed  and  I  would  sincerely  doubt 
whether  they  might  be  convinced  to  be  our 
suppliers  In  a  time  of  adversarial  confronta- 
tion. 

The  VRA's  have  been  very  helpful  in  al- 
lowing the  steel  Industry  to  virtually  catch 
its  breath.  The  industry  has  responded  In 
kind.  American  steel  companies  have  Invest- 
ed heavily  in  new  plants  and  equipment  and 
have  shut  down  old,  out-of-date  faculties. 
Entrepreneurs  have  been  availed  of  the  op- 
portunity to  reclaim  some  faculties  and 
make  them  profitable  once  again,  and  by 
doing  this,  have  saved  many  Jobs. 

Let  us  not  yield  to  academic  pressure  that 
falls  to  consider  our  realistic  economic  cU- 
mate.  Let's  understand  that  these  newly 
planted  flowers  need  to  grow  strong,  so  let's 
not  yank  them  up  by  the  roots  to  see  how 
they  are  doing.  Let  them  grow  and  prosper 
so  that  what  was  once  the  admiration  of  aU 
the  world  steps  into  the  spotlight  again. 
Very  truly  yours, 

I.  Michael  Coslov, 
Chairman  A  CEO. 

Carbon  Dioxide  Corp., 
Lyndhunt,  NJ.,  March  16,  1989. 
Senator  John  Heinz. 

277  RutseU  Senate  Office  Building,   Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  Implemented  in 
1984,  the  Voluntary  Restraint  Arrange- 
ments (VRA's)  and  Steel  Import  StabUlza- 
tlon  Act  were  key  factors  in  the  recovery  of 
the  domestic  steel  industry  during  the  fi- 
nancial crisis  It  suffered  in  the  early  1980's. 
As  you  know,  these  programs  wUl  expire  In 
September  of  tills  year  unless  extended. 
The  extension  of  the  VRA's  and  Steel 
Import  StabUlzation  Act  would  ensure  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  domestic  steel  industry 
toward  full  International  competitiveness  in 
every  respect. 

Liquid  Carbonic  U  a  user  of  the  U.S.  steel 
industry's  products  as  weU  as  a  suppUer  to 
them.  As  such,  we  are  requesting  your  sup- 
port for  the  renewal  of  these  programs. 
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Uhtted  Engineers 
&  Constructors, 
Philadelphia,  PA.,  March  6,  J$89. 
Re  voluntary  restraint  arrangement. 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  in  support  of  the  extension  of  the 
Voluntary  Restraint  Arrangement  program 
for  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 

As  long  as  other  countries  subsidize  their 
steelmakers  or  own  the  steel  mills,  as  long 
as  Imports  to  their  countries  are  restricted, 
and  as  long  as  there  is  a  surplus  of  steel- 
making  capacity  in  the  world,  there  will  be 
no  "free  trade"  in  the  sense  that  we  under- 
stand it. 

Our  country  cannot  take  the  chance  that 
its  steel  industry  will  survive  the  onslaught 
of  foreign  government-subsidized  steel 
which  is  certain  to  assault  our  shores  if  the 
subject  program  is  allowed  to  expire. 

Continuation  of  the  Voluntary  Restraint 
Arrangement  will  enable  our  steel  industry 
to  continue  the  modernization  program  on 
which  it  has  embarked  in  1983  and  maintain 
its  competitiveness,  which  is  vital  to  its  sur- 
vival. 

Because  of  the  foregoing,  I  urge  you  to 
support  the  extension  of  the  Voluntu^  Re- 
straint Arrangement. 
Respectfully  yours, 

I.  AKSin, 
Vice  President, 
Industrial  Division. 

United  Engineers 
&  Constructors, 
Philadelphia,  PA,  March  28,  1989. 
Re  voluntary  restraint  arrangements. 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  enlist  your  support  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  current  Voluntary  Restraint  Ar- 
rangements (VRA's)  for  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
dustry. 

The  present  VRA's  have  a  positive  impact 
on  domestic  steel  Industry  and  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  modernization  programs  started 
by  many  steel  producers.  If  the  VRA's  are 
allowed  to  expire  the  domestic  market  will 
be  flooded  by  the  foreign  subsidized  steel. 
This  will  seriously  Jeopardize  the  Steel  In- 
dustry's sustained  recovery.  We  should  not 
allow  this  to  happen  but  support  the  indus- 
try which  is  vitally  important  to  our  econo- 
my. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  extension  of 
Voluntary  Restraint  Arrangements. 
Respectfully  yours, 

M.A.MIRZA. 
Project  Engineering  Manager. 

ROYAIi  Hydraulic 
Service  Sc  Mpg.,  Inc., 
Cokeburg,  February  21, 1989. 
Senator  John  Heinz, 
RuaseU.  Building,  Room  277, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  Please  support  the 

VRA  extension  as  you  know  how  important 

the  steel  and  mining  Industry  is  to  this 

cotmtry  and  also  to  our  business  and  others. 

Thank  you  for  your  help. 

Yours  truly, 

George  Morkell, 

President 


Eagle  Iron  &  Metals  Inc., 
Pittsburgh.  PA.  March  29. 1989. 
Hon.  John  J.  Heinz, 

U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Senate  Of/ice  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  I  write  on  behalf  of 
my  company  and  our  IS  employees  in  sup- 
port of  extension  of  the  steel  Voluntary  Re- 
straint Arrangements  (VRAs).  We  are  a 
scrap  metal  dealer  of  ferrous  and  non-fer- 
rous materials. 

With  VRAs  due  to  expire  in  September  of 
1989,  we  strongly  feel  that  prompt  action  to 
extend  this  program  for  a  five-year  period  is 
critical  for  the  domestic  steel  industry's  fur- 
ther restructuring  and  modernization.  We 
view  VRA  renewal  as  the  key  step  by  gov- 
ernment to  ensure  that  the  domestic  steel 
Industry's  progress  In  reinvestment,  im- 
proved productivity  and  overall  efficiency 
continues  uninterrupted. 

As  you  know,  the  condition  of  the  domes- 
tic steel  industry  sharply  deteriorated  over 
many  years  as  a  result  of  growing  foreign 
government  intervention  In  steel  Industries 
abroad  and  resulting  massive  foreign  unfair 
trade  practices.  Such  practices  were  perva- 
sive when  the  VRA  program  was  instituted 
in  1984  and  they  continue  today.  Two  clear 
examples  are  (1)  the  enormous  foreign  gov- 
ernment subsidies  that  have  penietuated 
structural  world  excess  capacity  in  steel- 
making  and  (2)  the  widespread  dumping  of 
foreign  steel  in  the  U.S.  market. 

We  strongly  believe  the  VRA  extension  is 
critical  to  the  long  term  sustained  recovery 
of  the  American  steel  industry  from  one  of 
the  worst  depressions  in  its  history.  Most 
importantly,  the  U.S.  steel  Industry  is  Just 
beginning  Its  recovery,  and  continued  sup- 
port of  the  VRAs  will  ensure  that  its 
progress  continues. 

As  a  key  investment  in  America's  future, 
we  respectfully  urge  your  support  for  the 
extension  of  the  steel  VRA  program.  Thank 
you  for  your  prompt  consideration  of  this 
issue. 

Sincerely, 

R,A.  SCHULTZ, 

President 

Calgon  Carbon  Corp., 
Pittsburgh,  PA,  March  29,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  I  am  writing  to  you 
on  behalf  of  my  company  and  our  1,300  em- 
ployees, 700  of  whom  are  in  the  United 
States,  In  support  of  extending  the  steel 
Voluntary  Restraint  Agreements  (VRAs). 
Our  firm  produces  and  markets  activated 
carbon  and  related  equipment  as  well  as 
providing  contracted  services  for  activated 
carbon  users.  The  equipment  we  sell  is  fabri- 
cated mostly  from  steel.  Our  worldwide 
sales  in  1988  were  $226  million  of  which 
$148  million  was  In  the  United  States  or  as 
exports  from  the  U.S.  Our  U.S.  plants  are  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  and  Catlettsburg, 
Kentucky. 

With  VRAs  due  to  expire  in  September 
1989,  we  feel  that  prompt  action  to  extend 
this  program  for  a  five-year  period  Is  critical 
for  the  U.S.  steel  industry's  restructuring, 
modernization  and  long-term  viability.  We 
view  VRA  renewal  as  the  key  step  govern- 
ment can  take  to  ensure  that  the  domestic 
steel  industry's  progress  in  reinvestment, 
improved  productivity  and  increased  effi- 
ciency continues. 

As  you  know,  the  condition  of  the  domes- 
tic steel  industry  sharply  deteriorated  over 
many  years  as  a  result  of  growing  foreign 
government  Intervention  In  steel  Industries 


In  their  countries  and  led  to  massive  foreign 
unfair  trade  practices.  Such  practices  were 
pervasive  when  the  VRA  program  was  initi- 
ated in  1984  and  they  continue  today.  The 
two  clearest  examples  are  the  enormous  for- 
eign government  subsidies  that  have  perpet- 
uated excess  capacity  In  steel  rrm.»cir)g  and 
the  widespread  dumping  of  foreign  steel  in 
the  U.S.  market. 

As  a  firm  that  has  Itself  faced  stiff  entry 
baiTlers  In  selling  our  products  in  several 
countries  and  has  seen  foreign  competitors 
gaining  easy  access  to  U.S.  markets  aided  by 
subsidies  from  their  governments,  we  can 
understand  what  the  American  steel  Indus- 
try has  faced.  It  Is  luvely  on  that  basis  that 
I  am  writing  to  you. 

The  U.S.  steel  Industry  is  Just  beginning 
its  recovery  and  continued  support  of  the 
VRA's  will  allow  that  progress  to  continue. 
We  strongly  believe  that  VRA  extension  is 
critical  to  the  recovery  and  long-term 
health  of  the  American  steel  Industry.  We 
respectfully  urge  your  support  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  steel  VRA  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
issue. 

Sincerely, 

T.A.  McCONOHT, 

President 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  PA,  March  22, 1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz  ni, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  I  write  In  behalf  of 
my  Company  and  our  5,000  employees  In 
support  of  extension  of  the  Steel  Voluntary 
Restraint  Arrangements  (VRAs).  Crown  is  a 
major  manufacturer  of  containers  for  the 
Food,  Beverage  and  Aerosol  Industries.  We 
operate  24  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
United  States. 

With  VRAs  due  to  expire  in  September  of 
1989,  we  strongly  feel  that  prompt  action  to 
extend  this  program  for  a  five  year  period  is 
critical  for  the  domestic  Steel  Industry's 
further  restructuring  and  modernization. 
We  view  VRA  renewal  as  the  key  step  by 
Oovemment  to  ensure  that  the  domestic 
Steel  Industry's  progress  in  reinvestment. 
Improved  productivity  and  overall  efficiency 
continues  uninterrupted. 

As  you  know,  the  condition  of  the  domes- 
tic steel  Industry  sharply  deteriorated  over 
many  years  as  a  result  of  growing  foreign 
government  Intervention  in  steel  industries 
abroad  and  resulting  massive  foreign  unfair 
trade  practices.  Such  practices  were  perva- 
sive when  the  VRA  program  was  instituted 
In  1984  and  they  continue  today.  Two  clear 
examples  are  (1)  The  enormous  foreign  gov- 
ernment subsidies  that  have  perp>etuated 
structural  world  excess  capacity  in  steel- 
making  and  (2)  The  widespread  dumping  of 
foreign  steel  in  the  UJB.  Market. 

We  strongly  believe  that  VRA  extension  is 
critical  to  the  long  term  sustained  recovery 
of  the  American  Steel  Industry  from  one  of 
the  worst  depressions  in  Its  history.  Most 
Importantly,  the  U.S.  Steel  Industry  is  Just 
beginning  its  recovery,  and  continued  sup- 
port of  the  VRAs  will  ensure  that  its 
progress  continues. 

As  a  key  investment  in  America's  future, 
we  respectfully  urge  your  support  for  the 
extension  of  the  Steel  VRA  Program. 
Thank  you  for  your  prompt  consideration  of 
this  issue. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  R.  Troka, 

Vice  President  Procurement  and  Traffic. 
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HSHBT  1>*"'»»  SnUHO  it  Manxttac- 
TUKnroCo., 

PitUtmr^  PA.  March  li,  1U9. 
Senator  H.  Johh  Hmn  m. 
Senate  Omee  Building. 
Waahington,  DC. 

Mt  Dbab  SmATOK  This  note  la  to  Indicate 
my  support  for  VJl^  MTeement  extension. 
Altbough  not  the  single  cause  for  recovery 
of  the  steel  industry,  it  apparently  was  cer- 
tainly a  strong  contributor. 

I  would  suggest  the  investment  of  a  per- 
centage of  the  profits  into  machinery  and 
equipment  for  the  basic  industry. 
Very  truly  yours, 

DOMAU)  F.  Mklamtt. 

Prerident 

Pttt-Db  Mouns.  Inc. 
PitUburgh,  PA.  AprU  11.  19S9. 
CAaOLTK  Fkark. 

TPSC  Secretary,  Office  of  the  U.S.   Trade 
Representative,  Washington,  DC 

OnrrLZMAir  In  answer  to  your  request  for 
written  comments  on  the  President's  Steel 
Program  (VRA).  we  would  like  to  offer  the 
following. 

Pltt-Dea  Moines.  Inc.  provides  a  wide- 
range  of  heavy  custom  engineered  products, 
structures  and  facilities  for  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, municipal  and  governmental  cus- 
tomers in  addition  to  processing  and  distrib- 
uting a  general  line  of  carbon  steel  prod- 
ucts. We  have  16  plante  located  In  the 
United  SUtes.  we  have  revenues  of  approxi- 
mately $330  million  and  employ  about  2.500 
people.  In  1988  we  purchased  well  over 
300.000  tons  of  steel  products.  Less  than 
20%  came  from  foreign  sources. 

We  heartily  support  the  consideration  of  a 
three  to  five  year  extension  to  the  current 
VRA  Program. 

The  present  VRA  Program  has  contribut- 
ed to  the  renaissance  of  the  steel  Industry, 
giving  the  steel  industry  an  opportunity  to 
survive  and  rebuild.  It  has  provided  the  op- 
portunity for  them  to  build  new  facilities 
that  have  developed  and  are  serving  our  in- 
dustry with  a  quality  product,  which  was 
greatly  needed  for  us  to  compete  with  for- 
eign fabricators  and  with  the  certainty  of 
receiving  our  shipments  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  customers. 

While  steel  products  have  Increased  in 
price  and  VRA  has  given  the  steel  industry 
the  opportunity  to  increase  prices,  the  price 
of  steel  today  la  at  a  base  where  we  think  It 
should  be.  We  have  heard  it  stated  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  fact,  that  taking  into  consider- 
ation inflation,  the  average  price  of  steel 
today  is  lower  than  it  was  in  the  early 
1980's.  Steel  pricing  today  Is  still  competi- 
tive with  other  construction  products. 

Without  a  VRA  Program  we'll  go  right 
back  to  the  days  when  the  steel  Industry 
was  concerned  with  subsidized  steel  brought 
in  by  other  countries  and  the  dumping  prob- 
lems we  are  all  too  familiar  with,  with  any 
action  taken  by  Government  agencies 
having  Uttle  or  no  effect  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  our  own  company  we  feel  the  present 
VRA  Program  has  contributed  to  increased 
employment  and  the  initiation  of  a  capital 
gpfti^ing  program  all  of  which  have  not 
been  available  to  us  for  several  years. 

The  Preaidenfs  Steel  Program  is  a  de- 
fense and  not  a  protection  situation. 
Tours  very  truly. 

JOHX  H.  LOKG. 

Oiairman  of  the  BoanLm 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  INCOME 
TAX  RETURNS  FOR  1988 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  my  practice  of  making 
my  tax  returns  public,  I  ask  that  my 
Federal  and  California  income  tax  re- 
turns for  1988  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  As  I  announced  to  the  press 
last  year.  I  no  longer  accept  honoraria. 

The  returns  follow: 

UJS.  iMBrvIDOAl.  IMCOMS  TAX  Retuiui.  1988 

1040.  Alan  akd  Norma  CiuiisToif 
Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Do  you  want  $1  to  go  to  this  fund?  Yes. 
If  Joint  return,  does  your  spouse  want  $1 
to  go  to  this  fund?  Yes. 

Filing  status 
2.  Married  filing  Joint  return  (even  if  only 
one  had  Income). 

Exemptions 

8a.  Yourself. 

b.  Spouse. 

e.  Total  number  of  exemptions  claimed.  2. 

Income 

7.  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  etc.  (.attach 
Formis)  W-2).  $89,500. 

8a.  Taxable  Interest  income  (also  attach 
Schedule  B  if  over  t400).  $29,984. 

9.  Dividend  Income  (also  attach  Schedule 

B  if  over  t400).  tn.ns. 

10.  Taxable  refunds  of  sUte  and  local 
income  taxes,  if  any.  from  worksheet  on 
page  11  of  instructions.  $50. 

12.  Business  Income  or  (loss)  (attach 
Schedule  O.  $21,900. 

13.  Capital  gain  or  (loss)  (attach  Schedule 
D).  $10,571. 

16a.  Total  IRA  distributions.  $3,816. 

17a  Total  pensions  and  annuities.  $63,743. 

18.  Rents,  royalties,  partnerships,  estates. 
trusU.  etc.  (attach  Schedule  £).  $115,074. 

21a  Social  security  benefits  (see  page  13). 
$27,372. 

b.  Taxable  amount,  if  any.  from  the  work- 
sheet on  page  13.  $13,686. 

22.  Other  Income  (list  type  and  amount) 
see  page  13)  Schedule  attached.  (39). 

23.  Add  the  amounts  shown  in  the  far 
right  column  for  lines  7  through  22.  This  is 
your  total  income.  $359,030. 

Adjustments  to  income 

24.  Reimbursed  employee  business  ex- 
penses from  Form  2106.  line  13.  $3,233. 

30.  Add  lines  24  through  29.  These  are 
your  total  adjustments,  $3,233. 

Adjusted  grou  income 

31.  Subtract  line  30  from  line  23.  This  is 
your  adjusted  gross  Income.  If  this  line  is 
less  than  1 18.576  and  a  child  lived  uHth  you, 
see  "Earned  Income  Credit"  (line  S6J  on 
page  19  of  the  instructions.  If  you  u>ant  IRS 
to  figure  your  tax,  see  page  16  of  the  Instruc- 
tions, $355,797. 

TVix  computation 

32.  Amount  from  line  31  (adjusted  gross 
income).  $355,797. 

33a  Check  if:  You  were  65  or  older.  1. 

34.  Enter  the  larger  of:  Your  standard  de- 
duction (from  page  17  of  the  Instructions), 
or  Your  itemized  deductions  (from  Schedule 
A.  line  26).  $42,243. 

35.  Subtract  line  34  from  line  32.  Enter 
the  result  here.  $313,554. 

36.  Multiply  $1,950  by  the  total  number  of 
exemptions  claimed  on  line  6e.  $3,900. 

37.  Taxable  income.  Subtract  line  36  from 
Une  35.  Enter  the  result  (if  less  than  zero, 
enter  sero),  $309,654. 


38.  Enter  tax.  Check  if  from:  Tax  Rate 
Schedules,  $87,795. 

40.  Add  lines  38  and  39.  Enter  the  total, 
$87,796. 

CrediU 
47.  Subtract  line  46  from  line  40.  Enter 
the  result  (if  less  than  zero,  enter  zero), 
$87,795. 

Other  taxes 

53.  Add  lines  47  through  52.  This  Is  your 
total  tax,  $87,795. 

Payments 

54.  Federal  income  tax  withheld  (if  any  is 
from  Form(s)  1099,  $19,135. 

55.  1988  estimated  tax  payments  and 
amount  applied  from  1987  return.  $81,200. 

61.  Add  lines  54  through  60.  These  are 
your  total  payments.  $100,335. 

Refund  or  amount  you  owe 

62.  If  line  61  is  larger  than  line  53,  enter 
amount  overpaid,  $12,540. 

64.  Amount  of  line  62  to  be  applied  to 
your  1989  estimated  tax.  $12,540. 

SCHXDULE  a— rrm IZED  DEDUCTIONS 

Taxes  you  paid 

5.  State  and  local  Income  taxes.  $25,928. 

6.  Real  estate  taxes.  $2,996. 

8.  Add  the  amounts  on  lines  5  through  7. 
Enter  the  total  here.  Total  taxes.  $28,924. 

Interest  you  paid 

9a.  Deductible  home  mortgage  interest 
you  paid  to  financial  institutions  (report  de- 
ductible points  on  line  10).  $5,566. 

11.  Deductible  investment  interest  (see 
page  24).  $1,220. 

12a.  Personal  interest  you  paid  (see  page 
24).  $1,782. 

b.  Multiply  the  amount  on  line  12a  by  40% 
(.40).  Enter  the  result.  $713. 

13.  Add  the  amounts  on  lines  9a  through 
11,  and  12b.  Enter  the  total  here.  Total  in- 
terest, $7,499. 

Gifts  to  charity 

14.  Contributions  by  cash  or  check.  (If  you 
gave  $3,000  or  more  to  any  one  organization, 
show  to  whom  you  gave  and  how  much  you 
gave.)  $5,820. 

17.  Add  the  amounts  on  lines  14  through 
16.  Enter  the  total  here.  Total  contribu- 
tions, $5,820. 

Job  expenses  and  most  other  miscellaneous 
deductions 

20.  Unreimbursed  employee  expenses— Job 
travel,  union  dues,  Job  education,  etc.  (You 
MUST  attach  Form  2106  in  some  cases.  See 
Instructions.)  $754. 

21.  Other  expenses  (investment,  tax  prep- 
aration, safe  deposit  box.  etc.).  List  type  and 
amount.  Schedule  attached.  $2,759. 

22.  Add  the  amounts  on  lines  20  and  21. 
Enter  the  total.  $3,513. 

23.  Multiply  the  amount  on  Form  1040, 
line  32,  by  2%  (.02).  Eater  the  result  here, 
$7,116. 

Totai  itemized  deductions 

26.  Add  the  amounts  on  line  4.  8.  13,  17. 
18,  19.  24  and  25.  Enter  the  total  here.  Then 
enter  on  Form  1040.  line  34.  the  LARGER 
of  this  total  or  your  standard  deduction 
from  page  17  of  the  Instructions.  $42,243. 

scHZDULz  B— iirmtxsT  Ain>  DiviDnn>  acota 

Part  I— Interest  income 

2.  Other  interest  income  (list  name  of 
payer)  Schedule  attached,  $29,984. 

3.  Add  the  amounts  on  lines  1  and  2.  Enter 
the  total  here  and  on  Form  1040,  line  8a, 
$29,984. 
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you  have  an 
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Form  1040, 
result  here, 

4.  8.  13.  17, 
I  here.  Then 
le  LAROiai 
d  deduction 
.  $42,243. 

DisntcoMX 


4.  Dividend  income  (list  name  of  payer- 
include  on  this  line  capital  gain  distribu- 
tions, nontaxable  distributions,  etc.).  Sched- 
ule attached.  $11,115. 

5.  Add  the  amounts  on  line  4.  Enter  the 
total  here,  $11,115. 

9.  Subtract  line  8  from  line  5.  Enter  the 
result  here  and  on  Form  1040.  line  9. 
$11,115. 

Part  til— Foreign  AccounU  and  Foreign 
TruMtt 

10.  At  any  time  during  the  tax  year,  did 
you  have  an  interest  in  or  a  signature  or 
other  authority  over  a  financial  account  in  a 
foreign  country  (such  as  a  bank  account,  se- 
curities account,  or  other  financial  ac- 
count)? (See  page  27  of  the  Instructions  for 
exceptions  and  filing  requirements  for  Form 
TDF  90-22.1.)  No. 

11.  Were  you  the  grantor  of,  or  transferor 
to.  a  foreign  trust  which  existed  during  the 
current  tax  year,  whether  or  not  you  have 
any  beneficial  Interest  in  it?  If  "Yes,"  you 
may  have  to  file  Form  3520,  3520-A.  or  926. 
No. 

SCHEDULE  C— PROFIT  OR  LOSS  FROM  BUSnCKSS 

Name  of  proprietor.  Alan  Cranston. 

A.  Principal  business  or  profession,  includ- 
ing product  or  service  (see  Instructions): 
Honoraria  for  speeches  and  articles. 

C.  Business  name  and  address:  112  Hart 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC 
20510. 

F.  Accounting  method:  Cash. 

H.  Are  you  deducting  expenses  for  busi- 
ness use  of  your  home?  (If  "Yes,"  see  In- 
structions for  limitations.)  No. 

I.  Did  you  "materially  participate"  in  the 
operation  of  this  business  during  1988?  (If 
"No,"  see  Instructions  for  limitations  on 
losses.)  Yes. 

Part  I— Income 

la.  Gross  receipts  or  sales,  $23,421. 

c.  Subtract  line  lb  from  line  la.  Enter  the 
result  here.  $23,421. 

3.  Subtract  line  2  from  line  Ic  and  enter 
the  gross  profit  here.  $23,421. 

5.  Add  lines  3  and  4.  This  is  the  gross 
income.  $23,421. 

Port  //—Deductions 

10.  Commissions.  $200. 

26.  Travel,  meals,  and  entertaiiunent:  a. 
Travel.  $1,321. 

30.  Add  amounts  in  columns  for  lines  6 
through  29.  These  are  the  total  deductions. 
$1,521. 

31.  Net  profit  or  (loss).  Subtract  line  30 
from  line  5.  If  a  profit,  enter  here  and  on 
Form  1040.  line  12,  and  on  Schedule  SE,  line 
2.  If  a  loss,  you  MUST  go  on  to  line  32.  (Fi- 
duciaries, see  instructions.)  $21,900. 

SCHB>nLK  D— CAPITAL  GAIH S  AMD  LOSSIS 

Port  II— Long-Term  CajAtal  Gains  and 
Losses— AaseU  Held  More  TTian  One  Year 
(more  than  6  months  if  acquired  before  1/ 
1/88) 

12.  Net  long-term  gain  or  does)  from  part- 
nerships. S  corporations,  and  fiduciaries, 
$10,571. 

16.  Add  all  of  the  transactions  on  lines  9a 
and  9c  and  lines  10  through  15  in  columns 
(f)  and  (g),  $10,571. 

17.  Net  long-term  gain  or  (loss),  combine 
columns  (f )  and  (g)  of  line  16,  $10,571. 

Pari  III— Summary  of  Parts  I  and  II 

18.  Combine  lines  8  and  17,  and  enter  the 
net  gain  or  (loss)  here.  If  result  is  a  gain, 
also  enter  the  gain  on  Form  1040.  line  13. 
$10,571. 


SUPPLXKXIfTAL  IMCOlfE  SCHEDULE 

Port  I— Rental  and  royalty  income  or  loss 
4.  Rents  received.  $150,434. 

20.  Total  expenses  other  than  deprecia- 
tion and  depletion.  Add  lines  6  through  19. 
$27,528. 

21.  Depreciation  expense  (see  Instruc- 
tions), or  depletion  (see  Pub.  535),  $6,212. 

25.  Profits.  Add  rental  and  royalty  profits 
from  line  23.  Enter  the  total  profits  here, 
$116,694. 

27.  Combine  amounts  on  lines  25  and  26. 
Enter  the  net  profit  or  (loss)  here,  $116,694. 

29.  Total  rental  or  ^yalty  income  or 
(loss).  Combine  amounts  on  lines  27  and  28. 
Enter  the  total  here.  If  Parte  II,  III,  IV,  and 
V  on  page  2  do  not  apply  to  you,  enter  the 
amount  from  line  29  on  Form  1040,  line  18. 
Otherwise,  include  the  amount  from  line  29 
in  line  42  on  page  2  of  Schedule  E,  $116,694. 

Port  III— Income  or  loss  from  estates  and 

trusts 
Passive  Income  and  Loss,  ($1,620). 

Port  W— Summary 
42.    Total    income    or    (loss).    Combine 
amounte  on  lines  29,  33,  37,  38,  and  41. 
Enter  the  total  here  and  on  Form  1040,  line 
18,  $115,074. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  SELP-EMPLOTMEHT  TAX 

2.  Net  profit  or  (loss)  from  Schedule  C 
(Form  1040),  line  31.  and  Schedule  K-1 
(Form  1065).  line  14a  (other  than  farming). 
See  the  Instructions  for  other  income  to 
report.  $21,900.00. 

3.  Add  lines  1  and  2.  Enter  the  total.  If  the 
total  is  less  than  $400,  do  not  file  this  sched- 
ule, $21,900.00. 

4.  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  self-employment  earnings  subject  to 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  tax 
(tier  1)  for  1988  is.  $45,000.00. 

5.  Total  social  security  wages  and  tips 
from  Forms  W-2  and  railroad  retirement 
compensation  (tier  1).  $89,500.00. 

6.  Subtract  line  5  from  line  4.  Enter  the 
result.  (If  the  result  is  zero  or  less,  do  not 
file  this  schedule.),  0. 

EMPLOYEE  BUSINESS  EXPENSES 

Port  I— Employee  business  expenses 
1.  Vehicle  expense  from  Part  II,  line  15  or 
line  22  (other  than  meals  and  entertain- 
ment). $42.48. 

3.  Travel  expense  while  away  from  home, 
including  lodging,  airplane,  car  rental,  etc. 
Do  not  include  meals  and  entertainment 
(other  than  meals  and  entertaiiunent), 
$8,441.19. 

4.  Business  expenses  not  included  in  lines 
1  through  3.  Do  not  include  meals  and  en- 
tertainment (other  than  meals  and  enter- 
tainment). $45,833.17. 

5.  Meals  and  entertainment  expenses.  (See 
Instructions.)  (meals  and  entertainment), 
$54.19. 

6.  Add  lines  1  through  5  and  enter  the 
total  expenses  here  (other  than  meals  and 
entertainment),  $54,316.84;  (meals  and  en- 
tertainment), $54.19. 

7.  Reimbursemente  for  the  expenses  listed 
in  Step  1  that  your  employer  did  not  report 
to  you  on  Form  W-2  or  Form  1099  (other 
than  meals  and  entertainment),  $51,083.41; 
(meals  and  entertainment),  $54.19. 

10.  Subtract  line  7  from  line  6.  If  zero  or 
less,  enter  zero  (other  than  meals  and  enter- 
tainment). $3,233.43. 

13.  Add  the  amounte  on  line  12  of  both 
columns  and  enter  the  total  here.  This  is 
your  fully  deductible  reimbursed  ext>enses. 
Also  enter  the  total  on  Form  1040.  line  24 
(meals  and  entertainment),  $3,233.43. 


Port     II— Vehicle     expenses— Section     B.— 
Standard  Mileage  Rate  (Do  not  use  this 
section  unless  you  own  the  vehicle.) 
11.  Enter  the  smaller  of  Part  n,  line  3.  or 

15,000  mUes,  177  mUes. 

13.  Multiply  line  11  by  24«  (.24)  (see  In- 
structions if  vehicle  is  fully  depreciated), 
$42. 

IS.  Add  lines  13  and  14.  Enter  total  here 
and  on  Part  I,  line  1,  $42. 

Name:  Alan  Cranston.  SSN:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Address:  112  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 

City,  State.  Zip:  Washington.  DC.  20510. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  In  travel  status 
in  the  Washington.  DC.,  area,  away  from 
my  home  in  my  home  state  of  C^ifomla,  in 
the  performance  of  my  official  duties  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  178  days  during  the 
year  1988  and  that  my  deductible  living  ex- 
penses while  in  such  travel  status  amounted 
to  $3000. 

Alan  C^ranstoh 
Marc;t  14,  1989. 

(Note:  If  such  living  expenses  exceeded 
$3,000,  the  deduction  is  limited  under  sec- 
tion 162(2)  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  $3,000.) 

Port  /—Depreciation 
9.  MACRS  deduction  for  assete  placed  in 
service  prior  to  1988  (see  instructions),  $54. 

11.  ACRS  and/or  other  depreciation  (see 
instructions),  $6,158. 

12.  Total  (add  deductions  on  lines  5 
through  11).  Enter  here  and  on  the  Depre- 
ciation line  of  your  return  (Partnerships 
and  S  corporations— Do  NOT  include  any 
amounte  entered  on  line  5.),  $6,212. 

alternative  M INIIfUM  TAX— INDIVIDUALS 

I.  Taxable  income  from  Form  1040,  line  37 
(can  be  less  than  zero).  $309,654. 

3.  Add  lines  1  and  2.  $309,654 

4.  Adjustmente:  b.  Personal  exemption 
amount  from  Form  1040.  line  36,  $3,900. 

e.  Taxes  from  Schedule  A,  line  8,  $28,924. 
g.   Interest  from  Schedule  A,   line   12b, 
$713. 
i.  Combine  lines  4a  through  4h,  $33,537. 

5.  Tax  preference  items:  e.  Accelerated  de- 
preciation of  real  property  placed  in  service 
before  1987.  $479. 

k..  Add  lines  5e  through  5J,  $479. 

6.  Combine  lines  3,  4i,  4u,  Sd.  and  Sk, 
$343,670. 

8.  Alternative  minimum  taxable  income 
(subtract  line  7  from  line  6).  If  married 
filing  separate  returns,  see  instructions, 
$343,670. 

9.  Enter  $40,000  ($20,000  if  married  filing 
separately;  $30,000  if  single  or  head  of 
household),  $40,000. 

10.  Enter  $150,000  ($75,000  if  married 
filing  separately;  $112,500  if  single  or  head 
of  household).  $150,000. 

II.  Subtract  line  10  from  line  8.  If  -0-  or 
less,  enter  -0-  here  and  on  line  12  and  go  to 
line  13.  If  this  line  is  more  than  -0-.  go  to 
line  12.  $193,670 

12.  Multiply  line  11  by  25%  (.25).  $48,418. 

14.  Subtract  line  13  from  line  8.  If  -0-  or 
less,  enter  -0-  here  and  on  line  19.  If  this  line 
is  more  than  -0-,  go  to  line  15,  $343,670. 

15.  Multiply  line  14  by  21%  (.21),  $72,171. 

17.  Tentative  minlmiim  tax  (subtract  line 
16  from  line  15),  $72,171. 

18.  Regular  tax  before  credite  (Form  1040, 
line  38)  minus  foreign  tax  credit  (Form 
1040,  line  43).  See  instrucUons,  $87,795. 
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PAMTVS  JkCTtflTI  UMS  LnOTATIOIft 

PaH  /— OompMioMoit  of  IMS  pauive 
activity  lo** 

1%.  ActlvlUea  with  net  Income.  Worksheet 
1.  Part  1.  column  (a).  $11«.6M. 

Ic.  Combine  Unea  la  and  lb.  $116.0M. 

If.  Net  Income  or  (lo«).  Combine  lines  Ic 
and  If.  $116.CM. 

11.  Combine  lines  ig  and  Ih.  $116,694. 

2e.  ActlvlUes  with  net  loss.  Worksheet. 
Part  3.  column  (b).  $1,630. 

3f.  Combine  lines  3d  and  3e.  $1,630. 

3k.  Net  income  or  (loss).  Combine  lines  3c 
and  3f.  $($1,630). 

31.  ComUne  Unes  3g  and  3h.  $($1,630). 

3.  Combine  lines  11  and  31.  If  the  result  Is 
net  income  or  -0-.  see  Instructions  for  line  3. 
If  this  line  and  line  Ic  or  line  11  are  losses. 
go  to  line  4.  Otherwise,  enter  -0-  on  lines  S 
and  »  and  go  to  line  10.  $115,074. 
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CAurouriA  Loifo  Tax  Form  1988 
Name  and  addreu 

Alan  and  Norma  Oranston. 
Filing  stattu 

2.  Married  filing  joint  return  (even  if  only 
one  bad  inccnne). 

Exemptiom 

7.  Personal:  If  you  checked  box  1  or  3 
above,  enter  $52.  If  you  checlLed  box  2.  4  or 
5.  enter  $104.  $104. 

9.  Elderly:  If  you  or  your  spouse  is  65  or 
older,  enter  $52.  If  both  are  65  older,  enter 
$104.  $104. 

11.  Total  exemption  credits.  Add  lines  7 
through  10.  Enter  here  and  on  line  20 
below.  $208. 

Taxable  income 

12a.  Wages  (included  in  your  federal  ad- 
justed gnws  income)  from  line  7  of  your 
Ftorm  1040.  line  7  of  your  Form  1040A.  or 
line  1  of  your  Form  1040EZ.  $89,500. 

12b.  Federal  adjusted  gross  income  from 
line  31  of  your  Form  1040.  line  13  of  your- 
Form  1040A.  or  line  3  of  your  Form  1040EZ. 
$355,797. 

13.  California  adjustmenta— subtractions. 
Enter  amount  from  Schedtile  CA.  line  14. 
$16,788. 

14.  Subtract  line  13  from  line  12b.  If  less 
than  sero.  enter  the  result  In  bracliets.  See 
instnicticKis.  $339,000. 

15.  California  adjustments— additions. 
Biter  amount  from  Schedule  CA.  line  21. 
$114. 

16.  California  adjusted  gross  Income.  Com- 
bine line  14  and  line  15.  If  $19,850  or  less. 
see  instructions.  $339,123. 

17.  Enter  the  larger  of:  Tour  itemized  de- 
ductions (from  Schedule  CA.  line  26), 
$16,316. 

18.  Taxable  income.  Subtract  line  17  from 
Une  16.  If  leas  than  zero,  enter  zero. 
$322,807. 


Figure  your  tax  and  crediU 

19.  Enter  tax.  Checli  if  from  Tax  Table. 
$27,568. 

20.  Exemption  credits.  Enter  amount  from 
line  11  above.  $208. 

23.  Total  credits.  Add  lines  20  through  22. 
$208. 

24a.  Subtract  line  23  from  line  19.  If  less 
than  zero,  enter  zero.  $27,360. 
Special  credit* 
24b.  Amount  from  line  24a  on  front  side, 
$27,360. 

30.  Subtract  line  29  from  line  24b.  If  less 
than  zero,  enter  zero,  $27,360 
Other  taxes 
Add  lines  30  through  32, 


33.  Total  tax. 
$27,360 


Payments 


34.  California  income  tax  wittiheld.  Enter 
total  from  your  1988  W-2  forms.  $5,472. 

35.  1088  California  estimated  tax  and 
amount  appUed  from  1987  return.  Include 
amount  paid  with  any  extension  request 
(form  FTB  3502).  $20,400. 

38.  Total  payments.  Add  lines  34  through 

37.  $25,872. 

Overpaid  tax  or  tax  due 
42.  Tax  due.  If  line  33  is  larger  than  line 

38.  subtract  line  38  from  line  33.  $1,488. 

Voluntary  contributions 
49.  California  Election  Campaign  Fund 

49.  Your  Political  Party  Democratic 
Amount  (25  max).  $25. 

50.  Spouse's  Political  Party  Democratic 
Amount  ($25  max).  $25. 

51.  Total  Contributions.  Add  lines  43 
through  50.  $50. 

Refund  or  amount  you  otoe 
53.  AMOUNT  YOU  OWE.  Add  line  42  and 
line  51.  Attach  check  or  money  order  for 
full  amount  payable  to  "Franchise  Tax 
Board."  Write  your  social  security  number 
and  "1988  Form  540"  on  it.  MaU  it  with  your 


return  to  Franchise  Tax  Board,  P.O.  Box 
942867.  Sacramento.  CA  94267-0001.  $1,538. 

SCHKOULE  CA— CAUPORlflA  ADJUSTMENTS  19B8 

Part  I— Adjustments  to  Federal  adjusted 
gross  income 

1.  State  income  tax  refund  from  federal 
Form  1040.  line  10.  $50. 

3.  Social  security  benefits  from  federal 
Form  1040.  line  21b.  $13,686. 

7.  IRA  distributions.  See  instructions, 
$3,051. 

13.  Other  subtractions: 

b.  Other.  See  Instructions.  Specify  Part- 
nership—Portfolio Income,  $1. 

14.  Total  subtractions.  Add  lines  1 
through  13b.  Enter  here  and  on  Form  540, 
line  13,  $16,788. 

17.  Depreciation  and  amortization  from 
Form  FTB  3885A.  line  db  and  line  9b,  $64. 

20.  Other  additions. 

b.  Other.  See  instructions.  Specify  State 
income  tax  adjust.  $50. 

21.  Total  additions.  Add  lines  15  through 
20b.  Enter  here  and  on  Form  540.  line  15. 
$114. 

Part  II— Adjustments  to  Federal  itemized 
deductions 

22.  Federal  itemized  deductions  from  fed- 
eral Schedule  A.  line  26.  $42,243. 

23.  State  and  local  income  taxes  from  fed- 
eral Schedule  A,  line  5  and  foreign  income 
taxes.  See  instructions,  $25,928. 

24.  Subtract  line  23  from  line  22.  $16,315. 

25.  Other  adjustments.  See  instructions. 
Specify  Miscell.  deductions— Schedule  at- 
tached, $1. 

26.  CaUfomia  itemized  deductions.  Com- 
bine line  24  and  Une  25.  $16,316. 

SCHKDUUP  (B40>—ALTERIIATrVE  MINIMUM 
TAX- INDrVIDUALS  1«>S 

Parti 
1.  Taxable  income  from  Form  540,  line  18 
(may  be  less  than  zero).  $322,807. 
3.  Add  line  1  and  line  2.  $322,807. 


4.  Adjustmei 

d.  Taxes,  $2.1 

e.  Interest  fi 
1040)  (compul 
line  12b,  $713. 
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8.  Altemati^ 
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9.  Enter.  $4( 
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10.  Enter  : 
filing  separatf 
of  household), 
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12.  Multiply 

14.  Subtract 
less,  enter  zer( 

15.  Multiply 
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16  from  line  1! 

18.  Regular 
line  19)  (exch 
butions)  minii 
other  state,  $2 
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STMEMTS  1»B8 
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4.  Adjustments: 

d.  Taxes.  $2,996. 

e.  Interest  from  federal  Schedule  A  (Form 
1040)  (computed  for  California  purposes), 
line  12l>.  $713. 

r.  Total  adjustments.  Combine  lines  4(a) 
through  4(q),  $3,709. 
6.  Combine  lines  3. 4r  and  5b.  $326,516. 

8.  Alternative  minimum  taxable  income. 
Subtract  line  7  from  line  6.  $326,516. 

9.  Enter:  $40,000  ($20,000  if  married  filing 
separately:  $30,000  if  single  or  head  of 
household).  $40,000. 

10.  Enter:  $150,000  ($75,000  if  married 
filing  separately:  $112,500  if  single  or  head 
of  household).  $150,000. 

11.  Subtract  line  10  from  line  8.  If  zero  or 
less,  enter  zero.  $176,516. 

12.  Multiply  line  11  by  25%  (.26),  $44,129. 

14.  Subtract  line  13  from  line  8.  If  zero  or 
less,  enter  zero.  $326,516. 

15.  Multiply  line  14  by  7%  (.07),  $22,856. 

17.  Tfentative  minimum  tax.  Subtract  line 
16  from  line  15.  $22,856. 

18.  Regiilar  tax  before  credits  (Form  540, 
line  19)  (excluding  tax  on  lump-sum  distri- 
butions) minus  credit  for  taxes  paid  to  an- 
other sUte,  $27,568. 

CAUrORMIA  rORlf  3885A— DEPKBCIATIOII  AMD 
AMORTIZATIOIf  ADJUSTHKinS  1(88 

1.  Passive  Activities  (see  Instruction  C): 
Real  estate— Schedule  attached. 

(g)  Depreciation  for  tWs  year— $6,148. 

Total  Passive.  Add  column  (g)  and  column 
(J)  amoimts  of  line  1:  $6,148.* 


LINE-ITEM  VETO  AND 
ENHANCED  RESCISSION 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
for  those  of  us  who  have  been  ever 
supportive  of  (institutional  line-item 
veto  authority  for  the  President,  it  has 
been  a  frustrating  exercise.  Today,  I 
ask  my  <»lleagues  to  (xinsider  the 
merit  of  a  different  approach  to  this 
problem.  Senator  Dole  and  Senator 
McCain  have  introduced  S.  6,  the 
Spending  Control  Enhancement  Act  of 
1989. 

This  is  a  statutory  line  item  veto  or 
enhanced  rescission  bill.  It  is  simple, 
straightforward,  and  designed  to  mini- 
mize political  maneuvering  and  uncer- 
tainty. It  will  allow  the  President, 
within  10  days  after  signing  an  appro- 
priations bill,  to  inform  the  Congress 
that  he  would  like  to  rescind,  in  part 
or  in  full,  budget  authority  provided  in 
that  bill  for  items  he  opposes.  The 
Congress  then  may  overturn  the  re- 
scission by  joint  resolution  passed 
within  10  days. 

This  Is  not  a  new  approach  to  line 
item  veto  power.  It  has  its  history  in 
the  debate  of  the  1974  Budget  Act. 
The  resulting  rescission  procedure  has 
proved  ineffective.  There  were  no  re- 
scissions requested  in  1988  and  only  1 
percent  in  1986  and  1987  were  ap- 
proved. The  wagon  Is  broke. 

As  a  cosponsor,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  budget  reform 
proposal.  I  hope  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  this  proposal  in  the  fuD 
Senate  this  year— we  certainly  owe  it 
to  the  taxpayers.* 


UNITED  WAY  VOLUNTEERS  OP 
POLK  COUNTY,  LA 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  with 
National  Volunteer  Week  recently 
behind  us,  I  rise  today  to  commend 
the  Individuals  who  give  freely  of  their 
own  time  and  energy  to  help  others. 
Today  I  want  to  especially  thank  the 
1,000  United  Way  volimteers  of  Polk 
County,  LA,  for  their  (X)ntrlbutions  to 
that  community. 

These  older  adults  have  provided 
direct,  as  well  as  administrative,  serv- 
ice to  over  200  nonprofit  agencies  and 
have  contributed  over  162,000  hours  in 
their  last  program  year. 

The  volunteers  give  more  than  just 
their  time.  Equipped  with  knowledge 
and  experience  accumulated  over  a 
lifetime,  they  come  to  the  assistance 
of  others,  and  offer  a  vital  link  with 
our  cultural  heritage. 

Nora  Crumb  of  Des  Moines  is  a  fine 
example  of  someone  selflessly  giving 
her  time  to  others.  Recently,  Nora 
helped  guide  the  students  at  Woodside 
Middle  School  Students  in  making  a 
quilt  of  Iowa,  designing  a  block  for 
each  of  the  99  counties.  Not  only  did 
the  students  learn  the  dying  art  of 
quilting,  but  they  also  learned  more 
about  the  history  of  their  home  State. 
Through  her  effort,  Nora  shared  a 
part  of  her  life  with  the  students  as 
well  as  demonstrating  to  them  the  act 
of  giving.  The  finished  quilt  wiU  be 
displayed  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  this 
summer. 

The  actions  of  the  Polk  County  vol- 
unteers are  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
the  American  character— people  help- 
ing people.  In  a  time  when  we  hear  so 
much  about  what  is  wrong  with  our 
country,  I  think  it  is  very  worthwhile 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  group  of  people 
who  give  so  much  to  their  (X)mmuni- 
ty.« 


In  1943.  Frosty  and  Betty  Pickett 
married.  They  have  two  sons,  one 
daughter,  and  six  grandchildren. 

Among  his  three  siblings.  Frosty 
counts  a  former  colleague  of  ours; 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel,  who  served 
Iowa  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  who  is  now  the  president  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

Frosty  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
for  23  years,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  Air 
Force  In  1963,  Frosty  returned  to  Fair- 
field and  began  a  second  caireer  as  a 
professor  of  American  government, 
international  relations,  and  Western 
civilization  at  his  alma  mater.  Parsons 
College. 

In  the  tradition  of  another  champi- 
on of  the  environment,  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt, Frosty  is  known  for  his  staunch 
defense  of  our  natural  resources,  espe- 
cially the  preservation  of  our  soil  and 
water. 

During  his  service  in  the  Iowa  State 
Senate,  Frosty  led  the  effort  and  au- 
thored the  legislation  that  pioneered 
soil  erosion  control  and  soil-conserva- 
tion cost-sharing  policies  with  Iowa 
farmers.  These  have  become  mcxlel  en- 
vironmental statutes  for  the  Nation. 

Despite  his  somewhat  crusty  de- 
meanor, there  was  an  impish  grin  that 
was  never  too  far  from  the  surface.  He 
was  a  determined  fighter  for  what  he 
believed  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and 
this  belief  was  based  on  his  fierce 
drive  to  work  hard  for  the  good  of  all 
lowans,  no  matter  what  their  philoso- 
phy. 

Iowa  has  lost  a  great  advocate  and  a 
loyal  son,  and  we  have  lost  a  friend.  I 
luiow  that  we  all  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  Betty  and  the  rest  of 
Frosty's  family. 

There  was  only  one  Frosty  Schwen- 
gels.  and  he  will  be  missed.* 


HON.  FORREST  "FROSTY" 
SCHWENGELS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  friend  and  a 
statesman:  Hon.  Forrest  "Frosty" 
Schwengels,  who  passed  away  on 
Monday,  April  10,  at  the  age  of  73. 

Frosty  Schwengels— among  the 
many  accomplishments  of  his  life- 
time—served as  an  Iowa  State  Senator 
for  16  years,  from  1972  until  1988. 

Bom  on  August  27.  1915,  in  Shef- 
field, LA.  Frosty  attended  schools  in 
Sheffield:  Chicago.  IL;  and  Klrksville. 
MO. 

He  attended  Northeast  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College  in  Kirksvllle 
and  eventually  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  In  1940  from  Parsons  College  in 
Fairfield,  lA,  where  he  played  football 
and  track.  He  received  a  master's 
degree  from  Georgetown  University 
and  also  completed  work  toward  a  doc- 
toral degree  at  Indiana  University. 


WIRETAPPING 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Chicago  Tribune  had  a  story  by 
Tom  Hundley  from  Cincinnati  that  is 
a  disquieting  story,  indeed. 

It  is  a  story  of  wiretapping  gone  far 
beyond  anything  anyone  at  all  con- 
cerned with  civil  liberties  could  imag- 
ine happening  in  the  United  States. 

I  will  ask  that  the  Himdley  article  be 
Inserted  In  the  Record. 

The  Constitution  prohibits  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures,  and  it 
certainly  is  going  far  beyond  anything 
those  who  wrote  our  Constitution  en- 
visioned for  people  to  be  listening  to 
conversations. 

Even  legal  wiretapping  should  be 
very  restrained.  We  have  far  too  much 
that  Is  legal.  Those  who  are  Involved 
In  legal  wiretapping,  when  they  retire. 
t(X>  often  move  on  to  make  a  living  in 
illegal  wiretapping. 
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At  least,  that  Is  the  Impression  that 
I  have  from  my  conversations  with  a 
few  people. 

Is  what  is  described  In  the  article 
only  taking  place  in  Cincinnati? 

I  hope  so,  but  I  doubt  it. 

The  unusual  situation  of  2  people 
admitting  to  setting  more  than  1.200 
Illegal  wiretaps,  including  one  in  the 
room  where  former  President  Gerald 
Ford  visited. 

When  I  was  In  the  State  legislature, 
I  was  pleased  to  sponsor  a  bill  that 
would  dramatically  curb  wiretapping 
in  Illinois.  I'm  pleased  to  say  that  the 
chief  sponsor  of  that  legislation  was 
Representative  Jeanne  Hurley,  who 
has  been  my  wife  now  for  almost  29 
years.  That  law  Is  still  largely  intact  in 
Illinois. 

I  am  writing  to  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAG]  requesting  any 
information  they  may  have  as  to  how 
common  what  has  apparently  taken 
place  in  Cincinnati  is.  I'm  also  writing 
to  Attorney  General  Richard  Thom- 
burgh  requesting  the  same  informa- 
tion. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  article  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  asking  him  to  Join  me  in 
requesting  the  GAG  study  on  this  and 
to  look  into  the  possibility  of  hearings 
on  this  subject  after  we  hear  from  the 
GAG. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
theRBcoKD. 

The  article  follows: 

Tappimc  Imro  a  Scamsal— Fiekd  WoKKns 
Sat  CncnniATi  Bbll.  Poucx  Buogkd  Lnres 

(By  Tom  Hundley) 

CncnniATi.— The  Pete  Rose  gambling 
affair  isn't  the  only  story  that  has  Cincin- 
jpmtimrtm  acnttching  their  heads  these  days. 

In  what  some  have  dubbed  the  "reach  out 
and  tap  someone"  scandal,  two  former  tele- 
phone Installers  for  Cincinnati  Bell  claim 
they  set  more  than  1.300  Illegal  wiretaps 
from  1972  to  19M  on  orders  from  dty  police 
and  phone  company  supervisors. 

Among  the  alleged  targets  of  the  snoop- 
ing: past  and  present  members  of  Congress, 
federal  Judges,  scores  of  the  city's  most 
prominent  poUUclans.  business  executives, 
lawyers  and  media  personalities. 

Leonard  Oates  and  Robert  Dralse  say 
they  even  tapped  the  hotel  room  where 
then-President  Oerald  Pord  sUyed  during 
two  visits  to  Cincinnati,  a  tale  substantially 
corroborated  by  the  hotel's  retired  security 
chief. 

Newspaper  accounts  have  given  Cincin- 
nTi»«»ri«  a  disquieting  inside  look  at  a  Police 
Department  that  apparently  spied  on  itself. 
and  at  a  grand  Jury  probe  that  has  prompt- 
ed one  former  FBI  official  to  suggest  that 
the  Justice  Department  seems  more  inter- 
ested in  discrediting  the  accusers  than  in 
seeking  the  truth. 

The  phone  company  says  Oates  and 
Dralse  are  Just  trying  to  get  even  with  the 
<v»«»«P»ny  for  firing  them.  But  disclosures 
thus  far  suggest  there  is  at  least  some  truth 
in  what  the  two  are  saying. 

The  men  portray  themselves  as  mere  foot 
sokUen  in  the  alleged  conspiracy  who  never 
pwjsed  to  question  the  motives  behind  the 
wholesale  wiretapping. 


But  their  allegations  have  raised  concerns 
about  possible  stock  manipulations,  indus- 
trial espionage  and  political  blackmail. 
Oates  and  Dralse  say  they  tapped  phone 
lines  at  the  Cincinnati  Stock  Exchange  and 
at  Oeneral  Electrics  aircraft  engine  plant  in 
suburban  Evendale. 

A  federal  grand  Jury  began  looking  into 
the  case  last  September,  but  so  far  no  in- 
dictments have  been  returned.  The  city  has 
hired  a  private  detective  to  conduct  its  own 
investigation.  And  four  alleged  targets  of 
the  wiretapping  have  brought  a  class-action 
suit  against  the  city  and  the  phone  compa- 
ny. 

The  phone  company  is  fighting  back  with 
a  libel  suit  against  Gates  and  Dralse,  who.  in 
turn,  have  countersued  Cincinnati  Bell.  The 
company  also  has  gone  public  with  the  un- 
seemly details  of  an  extramarital  affair  by 
Oates. 

The  conspiracy  began  in  1972,  according 
to  Dralse.  when  he  was  approached  by  a 
Cincinnati  police  sergeant  who  said  he  was 
from  the  department's  clandestine  intelli- 
gence unit.  The  sergeant  wanted  him  to  tap 
the  lines  of  black  militants  and  suspected 
drug  dealers,  Draise  said. 

The  officer  assured  him  that  the  wiretap- 
ping would  be  legal,  and  that  top  phone 
company  officials  had  approved,  Dralse  said. 
He  agreed  and  suggested  the  recruitment  of 
Gates,  a  co-worker.  Soon  the  two  were  set- 
ting several  wiretaps  a  week  at  the  request 
of  their  police  handlers,  he  said. 

But  in  the  mld-'70s,  the  direction  and 
scope  of  the  operation  changed,  according 
to  Draise  and  Oates.  The  wiretap  requests 
no  longer  came  from  the  police;  instead, 
they  came  directly  from  James  West  and 
Peter  Oabor.  supervisors  in  Cincinnati  Bell's 
security  department,  Dralse  and  Gates  say. 

And  the  targets  no  longer  were  criminal 
elements:  instead.  Draise  and  Gates  say 
they  were  asked  to  tap  the  lines  of  politi- 
cians, business  executives  and  police  offi- 
cers. 

Draise  said  he  "began  to  have  doubts 
about  the  whole  thing  in  1979"  when  he  was 
asked  to  tap  the  phone  of  a  newspaper  col- 
umnist. "I  told  them  I'm  not  gonna  do  this 
anymore."  he  said  last  week. 

Oates  said  he  got  cold  feet  in  1984  when 
West  asked  him  to  tap  the  phone  lines  con- 
nected to  OE's  computers  at  the  E^rendale 
plant. 

"This  \»  a  fantasy  of  two  renegades,  both 
of  whom  we  fired  for  good  cause  and  who 
seek  retribution,"  said  Dwlght  Hibbard.  Cin- 
cinnati Bell's  chairman. 

Indeed.  Draise  was  fired  in  1979.  after  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  misdemeanor  in  connec- 
tion with  an  unauthorized  wiretap— which 
Draise  says  he  set  for  a  friend  who  wanted 
to  listen  in  on  his  girlfriend's  conversations. 

Oates  was  fired  in  1986  for  insubordina- 
tion. He  claims  the  company  was  retaliating 
against  him  for  taking  the  side  of  two  em- 
ployees who  sued  the  company  for  sexual 
harassment,  but  his  firing  was  upheld  in 
court. 

The  scandal  began  to  unfold  last  August 
when  Oates  and  Draise  took  their  story  to 
the  Mt.  Washington  Press,  a  fiesty  subur- 
ban weekly. 

At  first,  police  denied  the  existence  of  the 
intelligence  unit.  Later,  when  called  before 
the  grand  Jury,  five  retired  officers,  includ- 
ing the  former  chief,  took  the  5th  Amend- 
ment. But  last  month,  the  five  Issued  a 
sUtement  admitting  to  12  illegal  wiretaps 
from  1973  to  1974. 

Evidence  of  a  much  larger  wiretapping 
scheme    beon    to    mount    when    Howard 


Lucas,  the  former  security  chief  of 
Stouffer's  Hotel  In  Cincinnati,  recalled  a 
197S  incident  in  which  he  stopped  Gates, 
West  and  several  police  officers  from  going 
into  the  hotel's  phone  room  about  a  month 
before  a  visit  by  President  Pord. 

Two  days  later,  Lucas  found  a  voice  acti- 
vated recorder  and  wiretapping  equipment 
in  the  locked  room.  He  said  he  told  the 
Police  Department  and  the  phone  company 
about  the  equipment,  "but  I  couldn't  get 
anybody  to  claim  it,  so  I  Just  threw  it  in  the 
dumpster." 

The  allegations  of  industrial  espionage 
prompted  GE  executives  to  meet  with 
Draise  and  Gates.  According  to  Dralse,  OE 
counsel  David  Kindleberger  expressed  as- 
tonishment when  told  the  extent  of  the  tap- 
ping at  the  plant  and  linked  it  to  the  appar- 
ent loss  of  proprietary  Information  to  Pratt 
&  Whitney,  a  competing  manufacturer  of 
aircraft  engines. 

Kindleberger,  through  a  OE  spokesman, 
now  says  he  never  discussed  Pratt  tt  Whit- 
ney or  any  competitive  situation  with 
Draise,  but  an  attorney  who  sat  in  on  the 
meeting  supports  Draise 's  version.* 


NATIGNAL  RECYCLING  MONTH 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  5  the  Senate  unanimously  ap- 
proved Senate  Joint  Resolution  61,  a 
Joint  resolution  I  introduced  designat- 
ing April  as  National  Recycling 
Month.  The  passage  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution signifies  our  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  recycling  in  reducing 
the  waste  generated  by  Americans. 

I  was  pleased  to  leam  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  shown  a  significant  interest 
in  my  Joint  resolution.  I  understand 
that  President  Bush  is  planning  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  commemora- 
tion of  National  Recycling  Month. 

Recycling  is  a  concept  whose  time 
has  come.  We  are  facing  a  crises  in 
solid  waste  management  in  the  United 
States.  A  few  simple  facts  and  figures 
serve  well  to  illustrate  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem. 

E^h  year,  the  United  States  gener- 
ates about  160  million  tons  of  solid 
waste— almost  twice  the  amoimt  gen- 
erated 20  years  ago.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues, the  United  States  will  be  gener- 
ating annually  almost  200  million  tons 
by  the  year  2000.  Towns  and  cities  in 
my  home  State,  and  across  the  Nation, 
are  realizing  that  many  of  their  city 
dumps  will  be  full,  and  forced  to  close 
their  gates  in  Just  a  few  short  years. 
They  have  good  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned. Since  1970  the  number  of  land- 
fills accepting  solid  waste  has  reduced 
dramatically— from  almost  30,000  to 
only  6,000.  It  has  become  virtually  im- 
possible to  establish  any  new  landfill 
sites  due  to  both  the  rising  value  of 
land  and  real  estate  and  what  I  call 
the  "not  in  my  backyard  sjmdrome." 

In  the  coming  weeks.  Senator 
Baucus  and  I  will  introduce  legislation 
to  establish  a  national  policy  for  deal- 
ing with  municipal  solid  waste,  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  recycling  of 
waste. 
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A  successful  U.S.  recycling  effort 
will  require  the  coop>eration  of  every 
citizen.  To  encourage  that  cooperation 
we  must  increase  awareness  among 
Americans  about  the  benefit  and  im- 
portance of  recycling,  through  public 
education.  Reducing  the  amount  of 
household  garbage  we  generate  poses 
the  most  difficult  of  pubUc  poUcy 
problems:  changing  human  habits. 
The  purpose  of  designating  April  as 
National  Recycling  Month  is  to  make 
people  aware  that  their  actions  do 
have  a  critical  impact  on  reducing  the 
amount  of  garbage  entering  the  waste 
stream.  All  of  us  must  understand  that 
our  garbage  does  not  disappear  when  a 
sanitation  worker  loads  it  into  a  truck. 
Our  society  must  be  made  aware  that 
there  are  very  real  costs,  both  finan- 
cial and  environmental,  associated 
with  the  continued  proliferation  of 
municipal  garbage. 

How  can  consumers  contribute  to 
the  total  reduction  of  garbage  enter- 
ing the  solid  waste  stream?  There  are 
two  concrete  actions  they  can  take. 
First,  to  show  a  preference  for  store 
items  which  can  be  recycled,  and 
which  do  not  use  an  excessive  amount 
of  packaging.  Consumers  must  be 
made  aware  that  there  is  an  additional 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  16  billion  dis- 
posable diapers,  the  2  billion  dispos- 
able razors.  1.6  billion  pens,  and  220 
million  tires  discarded  each  year.  By 
some  accoimts  up  to  40  percent  of  all 
household  garbage  is  packaging.  In 
1985,  consimiers  paid  $29  billion  for 
food  packaging,  a  cost  exceediiig  the 
total  price  paid  to  farmers  for  the  con- 
tents of  those  packages.  Consumers 
can  reduce  waste  by  using  goods  that 
are  durable  and  reusable,  such  as  ce- 
ramic plates  instead  of  paper  plates; 
by  reusing  microwave  serving  plates; 
and  by  using  a  diaper  service,  which  in 
most  cases  is  competitive  with  the  cost 
of  disposable  diapers;  by  composting 
yard  wastes  such  as  leaves;  and  by  re- 
pairing, instead  of  disposing  of,  broken 
home  appliances. 

Second,  all  Americans  can  learn 
about  and  practice  soimd  disposal 
methods  at  an  early  age,  so  that  by 
adulthood  those  practices  will  be  auto- 
matic. The  primary  reason  we  have  se- 
lected April  as  National  Recycling 
Month  is  to  provide  schools  with  an 
opportunity  to  organize  appropriate 
educational  activities  to  promote  recy- 
cling activities  before  the  summer 
recess.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wiU 
encourage  schools  in  their  states  to  ob- 
serve recycling  month  with  such  ac- 
tivities. 

The  desigiuition  of  April  as  National 
Recycling  Month  will  be  a  success  if 
more  Americans  are  made  aware  that 
their  personal  handling  of  recyclable 
waste  can  save  energy,  improve  our 
ability  to  store  or  treat  waste,  and  pro- 
tect the  environment.  I  hope  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  work  with  their  home 


States  to  promote  National  Recycling 
Month.* 


HIGHER  EDUCATION:  THE  REAL 
CRISIS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  submit  an  article  by  the  distin- 
guished president  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Michael  I.  Sovem,  titled  "Higher 
Education:  The  Real  Crisis." 

Mr.  Sovem  is  on  the  frontline  of  the 
struggle  to  improve  the  availability 
and  quality  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  His  article  explores  sev- 
eral important  Issues.  There  are  clear- 
ly some  issues  that  we,  as  legislators, 
cannot  answer  directly  with  legislative 
solutions.  However,  we  can  do  more. 
We  can  do  more  to  improve  our 
schools.  We  can  do  more  to  make 
teaching  a  respected  profession  and  to 
pay  teachers  as  professionals.  We  can 
do  more  to  improve  our  facilities  and 
to  preserve  important  academic  and 
literary  documents  from  decay.  We 
can  do  more  to  encourge  young  Ameri- 
cans to  pursue  higher  education 
through  increasing  the  availability  of 
student  financial  aid,  including  grants 
and  work-study  programs. 

Mr.  President,  Michael  Sovem  is 
doing  more.  I  would  like  to  recognize 
his  contributions  and  commitment  to 
education. 

.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  "Higher  Educa- 
tion: The  Real  Crisis"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Jan. 
22,  1989] 
HiGHXR  Education:  The  Real  Crisis 
(By  Michael  I.  Sovem) 
On  the  afternoon  of  May  18,  1988,  Com- 
mencement  Day   at   Columbia   University, 
more  than   25.000  people— including  7,000 
degree  candidates   and   their   families— sat 
outdoors  beneath  a  driving  rain,  wondering 
what  would  happen  to  the  graduation  exer- 
cises. 

Watching  the  torrential  skies  from  the 
podium,  I  was  moved  to  announce  that  in 
my  hand  was  an  important,  if  somewhat 
dampened,  conunencement  address,  but  I 
would  not  inflict  it  on  anyone  In  this  weath- 
er. Not  surprisingly,  the  crown  cheered 
wildly.  To  shorten  the  ceremony  further,  I 
asked  the  deans  of  the  university's  schools 
and  colleges  to  stand  together  and  confer 
their  degrees  all  at  once,  dispensing  with 
the  traditional  school-by-school  ritual.  This 
time,  the  graduates  booed. 

It  was  strong  evidence  that  the  young  men 
and  women  graduating  today  from  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  are  as  proud  as 
ever  of  their  academic  achievements.  The 
message  that  never  got  delivered  was  a 
warning  that  the  next  generation  might  not 
be  so  lucky.  In  my  address,  I  would  have 
told  the  audience  that  American  young  may 
soon  be  deprived  of  what  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  best  higher  education  in  the 
world.  This  sector  of  the  economy— current- 
ly educating  more  than  12.5  million  people 
and  employing  2  million  more,  Including  a 
large  number  of  the  world's  Nobel  Prize- 
winners—still  surpasses  the  foreign  competi- 
tion. But  I  am  convinced  that  it  wiU  be  irre- 
versibly damaged  unless  Congress  and  Presi- 
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dent  Bush— whose  campaign  included  a 
promise  to  be  the  "education  President"— 
act  promptly. 

A  unique  blend  of  public  and  private 
effort,  higher  education  is  so  much  a  part  of 
our  national  life  that  most  Americans  take 
its  excellence  for  granted.  Few  are  aware  of 
the  grave  danger  of  decline  posed  by  the 
aging  of  the  nation's  professors.  By  the  year 
2000,  many  of  our  great  teachers  will  have 
retired,  and  too  many  of  those  with  the  po- 
tential to  become  great  teachers  will  have 
been  lured  into  far  more  lucrative  careers  in 
business  and  the  professions. 

A  generation  ago,  many  students  graduat- 
ing at  the  heads  of  their  class  were  con- 
vinced that  an  academic  career  represented 
their  finest  opportunity.  When  I  graduated 
from  Columbia  Law  School  In  1955  and  ac- 
cepted an  Invitation  to  become  an  assistant 
professor  of  law,  I  considered  myself  very 
lucky.  Not  only  would  I  fulfill  my  deepest 
aspirations,  I  would  enjoy  the  prestige  of  a 
highly  respected  profession  and,  believe  It 
or  not,  make  more  money  than  those  who 
took  an  entry-level  Job  at  a  major  law  firm. 
Throughout  the  50's  and  well  into  the  60's, 
Columbia's  most  sought-after  graduates  fre- 
quently chose  law  faculties  over  law  firms. 

The  world  of  the  1980'8  is  vastly  different. 
My  son  commanded  a  higher  salary  when 
he  began  at  a  prestigious  law  firm  than  I  did 
when  I  became  dean  of  the  law  school. 
When  he  later  opted  for  an  academic  career, 
he  took  a  one-third  cut  in  pay.  Many  of  his 
contemporaries  have  been  imwllUng  to 
make  that  choice.  As  I  looked  out  over  the 
sea  of  faces  on  that  rainy  Commencement 
Day,  I  wondered  how  many  of  those  gradu- 
ates we  were  losing  as  future  faculty  mem- 
bers. I  recalled  a  party  for  first-year  law  stu- 
dents some  years  back.  Chatting  with  a 
quartet  of  bright  freshmen,  I  was  aston- 
ished to  discover  that  all  four  were  Ph.D.'s. 
Indeed,  three  had  been  assistant  professors 
of  humanities.  They  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion late,  but  they  were  not  unusual:  for 
them,  the  practice  of  law  held  brighter  pros- 
pects than  a  life  In  the  university. 

I  could  multiply  these  Instances  by  the 
dozen  at  Columbia  alone;  nationally  there 
are  thousands,  those  very  thousands  we 
need  to  replace  our  maturing  faculty.  At  Co- 
lumbia, nearly  half  of  the  tenured  profes- 
sors in  the  arts  and  sciences  will  retire  in 
the  1990's.  Colleges  and  universities  all  over 
the  country  are  facing  a  massive  wave  of  re- 
tirements. 

This  is  the  real  threat  our  universities 
face— not  the  Intellectual  decay  that  highly 
publicized  critics  allege  is  being  fomented  by 
new  curricula.  Prof.  Allan  Bloom  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  author  of  the  provoca- 
tive book.  "The  Closing  of  the  American 
Mind."  laments  the  passing  of  traditional 
general  education— a  report  of  our  death 
which  Is.  as  Mark  Twain  would  say.  greaUy 
exaggerated.  In  his  obituary.  Professor 
Bloom  writes.  "Those  great  universities— 
which  can  split  the  atom,  find  cures  for  the 
most  terrible  diseases,  conduct  surveys  of 
whole  populations  and  produce  massive  dic- 
tionaries of  lost  languages— cannot  generate 
a  modest  program  of  general  education  for 
undergraduate  students." 

This  Is  simply  not  true.  A  number  of  Insti- 
tutions—like my  own— never  abandoned 
their  core  curricula.  Lionel  Trilling  stated 
Columbia's  academic  creed  when  he  Insisted 
that  a  student  "must  experience  and  under- 
stand ...  a  certain  minimum  of  our  Intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  tradition  ...  to  be  called 
educated."  Not  all  colleges  found  the  cour- 
age and  vision  to  sustain  that  idea  during 
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the  MMUlt  on  curricuU  In  the  IMO's.  But 
aome  dM.  and  othen  have  been  retumlnc  to 
the  fold. 

Profeaaor  Bloom's  polemic  is  tardy,  more 
appropriately  addreaaed  to  higher  education 
ao  yean  aco  than  to  the  colleges  of  today. 
He  is  alao  a  victim  of  the  "golden  age"  falla- 
cy. There  may  have  been  a  time  when  our 
nation's  InatituUons  of  higher  learning  did  a 
better  Job  than  they  do  now.  but  I  doubt  It. 
fiiriH^"y  when  we  consider  that  the 
number  of  students  being  served  has  risen 
10-fold  in  our  lifetime,  five-fold  since  World 
War  II.  Diversity  is  an  Inescapable  conse- 
quence— in  my  view  a  healthy  one. 

Before  the  war,  one  out  of  every  10  young 
Amerteans  sought  a  college  degree.  Today. 
more  than  half  do.  Federal  aid  to  students, 
h>g1""«"g  with  the  O.I.  Bill  of  RighU  in 
1944.  has  been  a  crudAl  factor  in  this  devel- 
opment. Tuition  and  living-expense  benefits 
were  also  made  available  to  veterans  of  the 
Kwean  War.  The  launching  of  Sputniks  I 
and  n  in  the  faU  of  1957  l*^  the  foUowing 
year  to  the  National  E>efense  Education  Act. 
proposed  by  President  Elsenhower,  directing 
Federal  loans  and  graduate  fellowships  to 
students  in  the  sdenoes. 

The  landmark  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966.  a  vKminmtM.y  of  President  Johnson's 
Great  Society  programs,  put  in  place  the 
three  major  elements  of  student  aid- 
grants.  lo«ns  and  work-study.  Military  serv- 
ice and  subject  areas  linked  to  nation&l  de- 
fense were  no  longer  criteria.  Federal  aid 
was  available  to  anyone  with  financial  need 
who  wished  to  pursue  higher  education. 

In  1971.  Rhode  Island  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell  introduced  legislation,  developed  by  the 
White  House  and  Congress,  for  what 
became  known  as  "Pell  grants."  broadening 
aeoeas  to  college  and  other  post-secondary 
education.  Student  aid's  last  growth  phase 
I  nurtured  by  the  Middle  Income  Student 
Act  of  1978.  liberalizing  eligibU- 
tty  for  Pell  grants  and  guaranteed  student 
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An  abrupt  new  era  of  austerity  in  Federal 
education  policy  was  ushered  in  with  the 
change  of  Administrations  in  1981.  Benefits 
to  college-age  dependents  under  Social  Se- 
curity were  eliminated  and  student  grant 
and  loan  eligibility  was  slashed.  By  1987.  the 
purchasing  power  of  Federal  student  aid 
had  been  cut  by  nearly  18  percent.  The 
wna^iwiiim  Pell  grant,  which  paid  for  about 
half  of  private  college  tuition  when  first  en- 
acted, today  covers  no  more  than  30  per- 
cent. Roughly  half  of  all  Federal  aid  to  stu- 
dents Is  now  in  the  form  of  loans,  raising  im- 
portant questions  for  career  choice  and  the 
financing  of  graduate  education. 

Tlie  problems  we  face  are  rooted  in  a 
seldom-diacussed  phenomenon  of  the 
19flO's— the  post-Sputnik  boom,  when  our 
unlveisltles  granted  tenure  to  thousands  of 
youiw  professors.  As  a  result,  a  bumper  crop 
of  FtLiys  in  the  1970's  found  an  inhospita- 
ble marketplace:  the  faculty  jobs  they 
aougtat  were  filled  and  would  stay  filled 
untfl  the  waning  days  of  the  century.  Seeing 
tbeir  fate,  many  of  our  most  promising 
young  people  went  to  professional  schools 
tn  pursuit  of  other  careos.  Many,  if  not 
most,  of  a  generation  of  top  adiolars  were 
lost  forever  to  our  colleges  and  imlversitles. 
The  pattern  has  been  particularly  marked 
in  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences. 
Aidneerlng  education  is  also  threatened. 
not  because  teaching  Jobs  have  been  hard  to 
get.  but  because  the  needs  of  industry  are  so 
great  that  «««««pMito«  have  been  willing  to 
pay  what  it  takes  to  attract  many  of  the 
best  young  engineers  away  from  an  academ- 
k:( 


What  will  happen  now?  As  more  faculty 
vacancies  occur,  and  competition  for  the 
most  talented  graduate  students  intensifies, 
relatively  few  universities  will  be  able  to  re- 
plenish their  academic  strength.  The  fate  of 
the  remainder— the  majority  of  America's 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  including 
many  important  universities— is  In  doubt.  If 
they  are  forced  to  grant  tenure  to  the 
second-rate,  the  downward  spiral  could 
become  irreversible.  Many  Institutions  will 
have  little  choice:  even  as  the  supply  of 
talent  dwindles,  the  demand  tor  college 
teachers  will  boom.  In  the  mid-90 's.  we  will 
enter  a  period  of  sustained  increase  In  the 
number  of  18-year-olds.  Applications  to  col- 
leges will  soar. 

High-quality  graduate  education  is  very 
costly  to  provide.  The  actual  charges  to  stu- 
dents come  nowhere  near  covering  the  costs, 
but  tuition  Is  still  a  formidable  burden  for 
any  recent  college  graduate.  To  earn  a 
Ph.D.  at  an  independent  university  costs 
considerably  more  than  $100,000  for  tution 
and  living  expenses.  The  choices  for  poten- 
tial Ph.D.  candidates  are  clear  Go  to  work 
at  once,  go  to  law  or  business  school  and 
earn  a  high  salary  in  a  few  years,  or  spend  a 
longer  time  earning  a  Ph.D.  to  earn  less  as  a 
professor.  It  is  remarkable  that  over  the 
years  so  many  people  have  made  that  last 
choice,  but  fewer  of  the  best  have  been 
malUng  it  lately. 

Those  who  do  enter  the  academy  may  be 
disappointed  by  what  they  find.  The  role  of 
our  research  universities  as  world  centers  of 
excellence,  engines  of  our  national  high- 
technology  enterprise,  is  threatened  by  the 
decay  of  physical  facilities  as  well  as  by  the 
loss  of  faculty  and  students  to  other  careers. 
Washington  University  In  St.  Louis  esti- 
mates its  basic  renovation  and  moderniza- 
tion needs  at  a  cost  of  $150  million.  Vander- 
bUt  University  reports  a  maintenance  back- 
log of  $132  million. 

Almost  three  years  ago,  the  White  House 
Science  Council's  Panel  on  the  Health  of 
the  United  States  Colleges  and  Universities 
cited  the  "aging  facilities,  obsolete  equip- 
ment and  growing  shortages  of  both  faculty 
and  students  in  many  Important  areas."  The 
panel,  headed  by  David  Packard,  chairman 
of  the  Hewlett-Packard  Company,  noted 
that  "our  universities  today  simply  cannot 
respond  to  society's  expectations  for  them 
or  discharge  their  national  responsibilities 
in  research  and  education  without  substan- 
tially increased  support."  A  small  step  in 
the  right  direction  was  taken  this  fall  when 
Congress  enacted  a  new  National  Science 
Foundation  program  for  the  construction  of 
facilities.  But  this  modest  effort  only  calls 
attention  to  the  magnitude  of  the  need. 

Construction  and  renovation  of  university 
laboratories  have  not  been  supported  by  a 
Federal  program  since  the  1900's.  With  new 
experiments  requiring  more  sophisticated 
and  expensive  equipment.  Federal  funds  for 
instrumentation  are  woefully  Insufficient. 
On  our  library  shelves,  millions  of  books 
that  form  the  chain  of  human  heritage. 
Unking  our  past  and  our  futive,  are  slowly 
being  destroyed.  The  average  life  of  books 
printed  on  acid-t»ased  paper  is  less  than  half 
a  century.  Colimibia  University,  where  it  is 
estimated  that  30  percent  of  our  almost  6 
million  volumes  are  In  brittle  condition,  sup- 
ports one  of  the  most  active  preservation 
programs  in  the  country,  but  the  problem  is 
a  national  one.  The  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  has  proposed  a  30-year 
effort  to  meet  the  need,  and  Congress  re- 
cently appropriated  $12.5  million  for  this 
year.  Future  support  is  essential  if  we  are  to 


save  our  great  respositories  of  knowledge 
for  succeeding  generations. 

Many  elements  of  our  society  must  bear 
the  fiscal  responsibility  for  maintaining  ex- 
cellence and  opportunity  In  higher  educa- 
tion—students and  their  families,  states, 
corporations,  foundations  and  colleges  and 
universities  themselves.  Students  and  their 
families  are  already  called  upon  to  make 
substantial  sacrifices  before  receiving  help. 
America's  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
doing  their  share,  adding  scarce  dollars  to 
student  aid  and  intensifying  their  efforts  to 
insure  opportunities  for  women  and  minori- 
ties. At  Columbia,  a  $25  million  gift  from 
John  W.  Kluge,  an  alumnus,  for  minority 
scholarships  wUl  also  allow  us  to  forgive  a 
portion  of  undergraduate  loans  to  Columbia 
College  graduates  who  later  earn  a  Ph.D.  at 
Columbia  or  elsewhere.  This  is  a  small  but 
important  step  toward  building  the  ranks  of 
minority  teacher-scholars  In  the  nation. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  dozens  of  worthy  pro- 
grams wlU  be  considered  by  the  new  Bush 
Administration,  only  to  be  rejected  on  the 
grounds  of  fiscal  responsibility.  I  submit 
that  the  preservation  of  American  higher 
education  is  the  very  essence  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, an  Indispensable  investment  in 
our  national  future. 

Without  excellence  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  we  «nil  damage  our  prospects 
for  a  coherent  foreign  policy,  supported  by 
knowledge  of  other  cultures,  that  will  ad- 
vance international  trade  and  the  cause  of 
world  peace.  We  will  lose  our  lead  in  the  bio- 
technology race,  delay  possible  solutions  to 
cancer  and  AIDS,  weaken  the  basic  research 
that  has  made  us  the  nation  we  are.  And  we 
will  dash  our  hopes  for  an  Informed  and  cul- 
tivated citizenry,  a  vibrant  economy,  a 
future  rich  with  promise  for  our  children. 

Six  IMFKRATIVB  FOR  THK  1990'8 

In  the  next  phase  of  American  higher 
education,  extending  through  the  1990's, 
the  key  issues  requiring  Federal  attention 
will  be  the  education  of  new  faculty,  the  re- 
vitalization  of  research  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities for  minorities. 

If  ever  there  was  a  nationwide  emergency. 
seen  clearly  in  advance  so  that  those  about 
to  assume  power  could  plan  timely  action,  it 
Is  the  critical  need  to  recruit  the  best  possi- 
ble graduate  students  and  prepare  them  to 
take  the  place  of  their  teachers. 

I  urge  President  Bush  and  Congress  to 
take  these  six  steps: 

Fund  a  sufficient  number  of  graduate  fel- 
lowships—to be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
merit— to  assure  a  flow  of  the  highest-qual- 
ity faculty  to  America's  campuses.  This 
means  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  under- 
funded, poorly  administered  Title  IX  pro- 
gram of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  and 
greater  funding  for  such  efforts  as  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  graduate  fellow- 
ships and  the  new  Department  of  Defense 
fellowships  in  science  and  engineering.  To 
enhance  minority  opportunity  in  graduate 
education,  the  Federal  Graduate  and  Pro- 
fessional Opportunity  Program— which  has 
been  severely  imderfunded  and  limited 
mainly  to  students  in  engineering,  law  and 
the  natural  sciences— should  be  made  avail- 
able to  more  students  and  expanded  to 
other  f  iel<ta. 

Pay  the  full  costs  of  federally  sponsored 
research,  including  the  costs  of  instrumen- 
tation, libraries  and  laboratories.  This  need 
not  entail  an  overall  Increase  in  research 
funding.  A  modest  shift  from  applied  de- 
fense research  to  basic  research  would  be 
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more  productive  In  general,  strengthening 
our  economy  and  yielding  advances  that 
could  have  a  civilian  as  well  as  a  military 
purpose. 

Establish  a  long-term  program  to  repair 
the  damage  to  the  physical  plant  that  has 
already  occurred  and  prevent  further  ero- 
sion. 

Restore  the  real  dollar  value  of  Pell 
grants,  work-study  and  related  programs  so 
that  the  American  dream  of  attending  the 
best  possible  college  is  once  again  within  the 
reach  of  every  high  school  senior  who  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  talent  and  commitment. 

See  that  the  tax  laws  serve,  not  subvert, 
the  national  interest  in  education  and  re- 
search. Recent  tax  amendments  do  serious 
harm  to  higher  education  while  yielding 
only  modest  revenues— e.g.,  taxing  employ- 
ees when  the  companies  that  employ  them 
pay  their  tuition  for  graduate  school. 
Others  discriminate  against  independent  in- 
stitutions and  diminish  traditional  Incen- 
tives for  private  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Promote  the  newly  authorized  Federal 
education  savings  bonds— the  interest  on 
which  would  be  tax-free  when  used  for  the 
payment  of  college  tuition,  thus  encourag- 
ing national  saving  and  helping  families 
meet  the  cost  of  higher  education.  Since 
these  bonds  could  carry  a  lower  Interest  rate 
than  other  United  States  bonds,  the  savings 
In  government  interest  costs  would  cover 
ome  of  the  revenue  loss  attributable  to  the 
tax-exempt  feature. 

All  six  of  the  proposals  I  have  outlined 
above— affecting  graduate  fellowships,  re- 
search, facilities  and  instrumentation,  un- 
dergraduate aid.  tax  poUcy  and  savings 
bonds— together  would  cost  only  a  fraction 
of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget.  They 
would  repay  that  Investment  many  times 
over,  strengthening  our  nation's  most  fun- 
damentally productive  asset— an  enterprise 
that  pays  immense  dividends  in  knowledge, 
technology  and.  above  all.  in  the  people  who 
lead  America  to  greatness.— M.I.S.* 


They  are  not  ill.  They  do  not  need 
medical  attention.  Yet,  they  are  forced 
Into  a  nursing  home  because  there  is 
no  other  option. 

This  bill  would  allow  more  older 
Americans  to  stay  at  home  and  keep 
their  independence.  An  independence 
they  deserve  and  cherish. 

I  am  proud  to  be  apart  of  this  much 
needed  bill.* 


COMMUNITY  CARE  OPTIONS 
ACT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Medicaid  Home  and  Community 
Care  Options  Act  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Senator  Rockefel- 
ler. 

This  is  an  important  step  In  the  con- 
tinuing fight  for  comprehensive  long 
term  health  care  for  all  Americans. 

There  are  only  two  countries  in  the 
industrialized  world  that  do  not  pro- 
vide care  for  it's  older  citizens;  South 
Africa  and  the  United  States.  I  know 
we  can  do  better. 

Too  many  older  Americans  are 
forced  into  institutionalized  care.  Too 
often  older  Americans  are  denied  the 
dignity  and  comfort  of  being  able  to 
stay  at  home.  A  typical  example  is  an 
older  women  who  Is  getting  frail, 
whose  husband  suffers  a  stroke  and  no 
longer  can  bathe  himself.  She  is  too 
weak  to  help  him.  Their  children  live 
thousands  of  miles  away  and  they 
don't  know  what  to  do.  They  worry 
about  their  mother's  health  as  well  as 
their  father's  well  being.  PinaUy,  they 
send  him  to  a  nursing  home.  Where  do 
they  turn? 


JACKSON- VANIK  AMENDMENT/ 
REMARKS  BY  HELEN  JACKSON 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
ongoing  debate  surroimding  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Jaclcson-Vanik  waiver  Is  in- 
tensifying as  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  wrestle  with  the  issue  of 
how  to  respond  to  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
reform  initiatives.  In  light  of  this,  the 
remarks  made  recently  by  Helen  Jack- 
son, wife  of  the  late  Senator  Jackson 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment,  seem  particularly 
appropriate.  Mrs.  Jacluon  contends 
that  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment 
has  played  an  Important  role  In  exer- 
cising the  leverage  it  was  designed  to 
exert;  namely,  the  expansion  of  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  contingent  upon  that  coun- 
try's willingness  to  Implement  as  na- 
tional policy  the  right  of  the  individ- 
ual Soviet  citizen  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  President,  many  believe  the 
Jackson-Vtuilk  amendment  has  not 
been  successful.  They  point  to  the  pre- 
cipitous drop  In  emigration  ntimbers— 
imtil  recently— since  the  amendment 
was  adopted  in  1974.  The  other  side  of 
the  argvunent,  however,  makes  a 
strong  case  for  the  amendment's  effi- 
cacy. It  is,  as  Mrs.  Jackson  observes, 
"at  the  heart  of  the  ongoing  bargain- 
ing with  Moscow  for  freer  emigra- 
tion." It  is  a  point  of  leverage  now 
more  than  ever. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  In  the  midst  of  a 
severe  economic  crisis.  The  application 
of  western  technology  in  several  do- 
mestic Soviet  Industry  sectors  and  the 
resulting  revenues  from  hard  currency 
exports  to  the  West,  which  expanded 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  would 
presumably  generate,  are  seen  as  key 
components  to  a  successful  economic 
solution  to  Mr.  Gorbachev's  troubles. 
The  Jackson-Vanlk  amandment  has 
acted  as  a  strong  reminder  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  that  access  to  our 
domestic  market  through  the  liberal- 
ized tariff  schedule  which  most-fa- 
vored-nation [MFN]  status  would  give 
them  win  not  come  without  an  institu- 
tionalized implementation  of  the  Indl- 
vldusd's  right  to  emigrate. 

The  underlying  nature  of  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev's crisis  is  not  just  economic, 
however.  It  is  indicative  of  a  broader, 
systemic  failure  in  the  Kremlin's  tra- 
ditional philosophy  of  government.  It 
goes  to  heart  of  what  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords were  designed  to  address.  Agreed 
to    in    1975    by    the    United    States, 


Canada,  the  Soviet  Union  and  32 
Other  West  and  East  European  na- 
tions, the  accords  are  based  on  the 
principle  that  trust  simong  nations 
comes  primarily  from  the  degree  of 
tnist  which  exists  between  each  coun- 
try's citizens  and  those  who  govern 
them.  The  accords  speak  to  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  expect  that  certain 
basic  freedoms  will  be  honored  In  prac- 
tice as  well  as  on  paper.  The  right  to 
emigrate  Is,  as  Senator  Jackson  said, 
"the  touchstone  of  human  rights,  the 
llfesavlng  liberty  of  last  resort." 

Yes,  emigration  numbers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  have  risen  dramatically. 
But  is  the  right  of  each  Soviet  citizen 
to  emigrate  being  honored  and  imple- 
mented as  national  policy?  The  answer 
regretably  is  no.  Soviet  citizens  are 
still  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  emigra- 
tion policy  which,  absent  the  protec- 
tion of  Institutional  safeguards,  could 
be  reversed  at  any  moment.  Restric- 
tions such  as  a  regulation  which  re- 
quires would  be  emigres  to  be  spon- 
sored by  a  first  degree  relative  in  the 
West  is  currently  the  rule  of  law.  This 
stricture  inunediately  eliminates  thou- 
sands from  even  applying.  The  refuse- 
nlk  community,  those  who  have  ap- 
plied to  emigrate  but  have  been  denied 
permission,  still  numbers  far  too 
many.  And,  we  understand  that  the 
much-touted  reforms  in  emigration 
law  will  not  be  published  this  spring  as 
expected.  In  fact,  according  to  a  recent 
conversation  with  Arkady  Vaxberg,  a 
well-linown  member  of  Moscow's  liber- 
al intelligentsia,  the  only  probable 
change  in  emigration  law  this  year  will 
be  to  allow  members  of  national  mi- 
norities with  first  degree  relatives  in 
the  West  to  emigrate. 

This  is  not  reform,  Mr.  President.  It 
is  business  as  usual.  Until  we  see  emi- 
gration laws  which  truly  reflect  on 
paper  and  in  practice  compliance  by 
the  Soviet  Union  with  Its  Helsinki  ob- 
ligations, it  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
those  whose  cause  we  have  been  sup- 
porting for  so  many  years  to  release 
one  of  the  few  remaining  instruments 
of  leverage  we  have.  A  Jackson-Vanlk 
waiver  depends  on  how  the  Soviet 
leadership  reforms  Its  policy,  not  on 
whether  we  in  the  United  States 
Intend  to  change  ours. 

Mrs.  Jackson  speaks  eloquently  to 
these  concerns  and  I  respectfully  ask 
that  her  remarks  be  reprinted,  at  this 
point,  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  by  Helen  Jackson.  Jewish  Feder- 
ation's Business  and  Professional 
Forum 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  is  again  becoming  a  "hot  topic." 
I  believe  my  husband  would  have  enjoyed 
this.  The  amendment  is  just  where  he 
hoped  it  would  be:  at  the  heart  of  ongoing 
bargaining  with  Moscow  for  freer  emigra- 
tion. 

Perhaps  as  much  as  any  member  of  Con- 
gress in  his  time,  he  saw  the  preservation 
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and  nurturing  of  human  rights  as  a  central 
obligation  of  the  United  SUtes.  His  flag  and 
standard  waa  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  And  of  all  the  individual 
freedoms  affirmed  In  the  Declaration,  none 
was  more  fundamental  to  him  than  the 
right  to  emigrate.  He  called  the  right  to 
emigrate  the  "touchstone  of  human  rights, 
the  life-saving  liberty  of  last  resort." 

While  championing  respect  for  human 
rights  as  a  national  obligation,  my  husband 
was  always  enormously  sensitive  to  the  par- 
ticular individuals  struggling  for  freedom- 
Andrei  Sakharov.  his  wife  Elena  Bonner:  re- 
fuseniks  Alexander  Lemer.  Vladimir  Slepak. 
and  Profeaaor  Naum  Melman:  the  Baptist 
pastor  Oeorgi  Vins:  Ida  Nudel.  inspiration  to 
countless  prisoners  of  conscience;  Simas  Ku- 
dirka,  who  didn't  make  it  on  his  first  jump 
to  freedom;  Valery  and  Galina  Panof, 
denied  the  chance  to  dance:  the  poet  Huber 
Matos.  imprisoned  in  Cuba  and  so  on. 

By  the  late  1960s  my  husband  had  been 
deeply  moved  by  the  courage  and  heroism 
of  the  many  hundreds  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain who  were  prepared  to  risk  everything 
to  gain  freedom  in  Israel  and  the  West. 
Then.  In  1972,  the  Kremlin  instituted  the 
notorious  "education  tax"  designed  to  fur- 
ther curtail  and  deter  emigration  efforts— 
particularly  Jewish  emigration.  That  was, 
for  Scoop,  the  last  straw. 

At  about  this  same  time,  the  Nixon-Kls- 
singer  Administration  was  seeking  legisla- 
tion from  Congress  that  would  make  the  So- 
viets eligible  for  most-favored-nation  tariff 
treatment  and  subsidized  U.S.  government 
lending.  Scoop  saw  the  opportunity  and 
seized  it.  He  Initiated  his  amendment  which 
would  allow  the  granting  of  these  conces- 
sions to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  non- 
market  countries  only  if  they  showed  re- 
spect for  the  right  of  citizens  to  emigrate. 
The  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  does  not 
affect  trade  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basls.-And  It 
applies  to  Jews,  Christians  and  others  with- 
out discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  reli- 
gion or  national  origin. 

It  took  an  historic  two-year  struggle  to 
sectire  passage  of  the  amendment.  Finally, 
in  the  fall  of  1974  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration reached  a  compromise.  In  ex- 
change for  explicit  Soviet  assurance  for 
freer  emigration— reported  to  the  Congress 
by  letter  and  In  testimony  by  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  and  confirmed  by  President 
Ford— provision  was  made  for  a  Presidential 
waiver  of  the  amendment.  A  President  was 
authorized  to  grant  a  waiver,  annually  sub- 
ject to  congressional  approval,  if  he  reports 
to  Congress  that  he  has  determined  such 
waiver  will  substantially  promote  the  objec- 
tive of  free  emigration,  and  that  he  has  re- 
ceived assurances  that  the  emigration  prac- 
tices of  that  country  will  henceforth  lead 
substantially  to  the  achievement  of  free 
emigration. 

The  amendment  then  became  the  law  of 
the  land  by  overwhelming  votes. 

In  January  1985,  the  Soviets  renounced 
the  trade  agreement  with  the  United  SUtes 
of  which  the  provision  of  MFN  was  to  be  a 
part  and  withdrew  from  the  assurances  that 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  congress  by  Secre- 
tary Kissinger.  The  Soviets  have  never 
given  an  explanation  for  this  abrupt  rever- 
saL 

Today  they  remain  ineligible  for  U.S. 
trade  benefiU  and  special  subsidies  unless 
the  President  meete  the  conditions  of  Jack- 
aon-Vanlk,  including  reporting  to  Congress 
that  Moscow  has  provided  the  requisite  as- 
suranoea  to  permit  freer  emigration  in  the 
future. 


The  Jackson-Vanik  amendment  has  had 
important  success.  Moscow  backed  away  and 
shelved  Its  infamous  "education  tax;"  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jews  and  many  non-Jews 
have  gained  their  freedom  In  Israel  and 
other  Western  countries  in  no  small  part  be- 
cause of  the  amendment;  the  stage  was  set 
for  the  Inclusion  of  freedom  of  emigration 
and  other  human  rights  provisions  In  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act;  successive  U.S. -Soviets 
summit  meetings  have  been  impelled  to  put 
the  issue  of  freedom  of  emigration  on  the 
agenda;  Moscow  has  discovered  that  im- 
provements in  U.S. -Soviet  relations  cannot 
be  made  without  a  change  in  Its  approach  to 
freer  emigration  and  other  fundamental 
rights. 

We  are  now  in  the  early  years  of  Mikhail 
Gorbachev.  The  Soviet  economy  Is  in  grave 
disaray  and  Gorbachev  is  seeking  help  from 
the  West  in  his  efforts  at  economic  reform 
and  recovery.  To  get  help  he  knows  he  must 
alter  his  image  in  the  West-and  that  means 
cleaning  up  the  Soviet  human  rights  record. 
This  situation  gives  us  and  our  government 
a  great  opportunity  for  substantial  success- 
es. The  danger  is  that  we  and  our  leaders 
may  fumble  the  chance. 

Gorbachev  has  gained  much  attention  by 
allowing  the  emigration  of  high-visibility 
prisoners  and  well-known  refuseniks.  The 
level  of  emigration  is  rising  over  that  of 
recent  years.  But  will  the  trend  continue? 
And  how  far  will  it  rise?  In  comparison  with 
the  400,000  Jews  who  have  made  their  first 
step  to  emigrate,  current  numbers  allowed 
to  emigrate  are  still  small. 

And  what  about  the  recent  Soviet  law  pro- 
viding that  only  those  with  first-degree  rela- 
tives living  abroad  have  the  right  to  apply 
for  a  visa?  In  effect  this  means  that  of  the 
400,000  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  more 
than  90%  cannot  even  apply  for  a  visa. 

I  see  that  at  a  January  meeting  the  gov- 
erning council  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress voted  to  recommend  to  other  ograniza- 
tions  that  they  agree  to  support  a  waiver  of 
the  Jackson  Amendment,  on  the  basis  of 
currtnt  Soviet  performance.  I  also  note  that 
Congressman  Vanik  has  proposed  the  grant- 
ing of  a  two-year  waiver  of  Jackson-Vanik. 
presumably  also  on  the  basis  of  current  im- 
provements of  Soviet  practice. 

That  won't  do  for  me.  In  fact,  the  law 
does  not  allow  that.  There  must  be  assur- 
ances about  future  improvements  first,  con- 
veyed to  the  congress.  And  a  waiver  longer 
than  a  year  would  require  amending  the 
law.  Opening  Jackson-Vanik  to  modification 
involves  serious  risks  that  changes  might  be 
legislated— some  might  overburden  the 
amendment  with  issues  beyond  the  right  to 
emigrate;  some  might  delete  key  provisions 
and,  in  effect,  emasculate  the  amendment. 

What  about  the  required  assurances? 
That  is  what  we  need  to  focus  on. 

For  one  thing,  we  should  challenge  the 
Soviet  law  which  stipulates  family  reunifica- 
tion as  the  sole  legal  base  of  emigration,  in 
effect,  limiting  visa  applicants  to  first- 
degree  relatives.  In  their  time  and  on  their 
watch.  Scoop  and  his  colleagues  took  on  the 
"education  tax"  and  won.  Today,  the  Soviet 
leaders  should  receive  no  encouragement 
that  we  will  settle  for  less  than  the  abolition 
of  the  ""family  reunification"  restriction  on 
visas. 

Beyond  this,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Natan 
Sharansky  and  other  leaders  in  the  Jewish 
community  are  now  proposing  that  the 
Soviet  put  strict  legal  and  administrative 
procedures  in  place,  such  as  establishing  a 
short  time  frame  for  the  handling  of  appli- 
cations to  emigrate  and  providing  the  op- 


portunity for  legal  appeal  In  the  cases  of  re- 
fusal on  security  grounds. 

In  short,  we  should  use  the  opportunity 
given  by  Jackson-Vanik  to  help  fashion  a  set 
of  assurances,  to  be  negotiated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration with  Moscow,  comparable  in 
sigiUflcance  to  the  1974  assurances  for  freer 
emigration.  These  were,  after  all,  the  pre- 
condition for  Congressional  assert  to  the 
waiver  provision  in  the  first  place.  It  would 
now  be  a  grave  mistake  to  settle  for  less 
than  the  Jackson-Vanik  Amendment  re- 
quires—and less  than  it  was  possible  to  ne- 
gotiate fifteen  years  ago. 

In  1986,  Natan  Sharansky  came  to  the 
Capitol  in  Washington,  D.C.  Appearing 
before  a  congressional  committee,  he  said, 
"Experience  has  taught  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet-Union- has  taught  me  while  I  was  in 
the  camps  struggling  against  the  KGE,  that 
lesser  demands  and  fewer  expectations  lead 
to  a  situation  where  our  aggressors  feel  that 
they  should  be  rewarded  for  cosmetic  con- 
cessions." 

The  challenge  for  all  of  us  Is  clear.  In  the 
days  ahead  we  must  see  to  it  that  Congress 
and  the  Administration  do  not  reward  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  for  cosmetic  concessions. 
They  must  not  only  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Jackson  amendment;  they  should  be 
persuaded  to  use  it  faithfully  and  wisely  for 
futher  success  in  the  cause  of  individual  lib- 
erty.* 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  SAiSSER.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  XXVI(2)  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  for  the  101st  Congress  as 
adopted  by  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing. 
The  rules  follow: 

Rni.xs  or  THE  Committee  on  the  Budget 
lOlsT  Congress 

I.  iczrnNGS 

(1)  The  Conunittee  shall  hold  Its  regular 
meeting  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each 
month.  Additional  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  chairman  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
expedite  committee  business. 

(2)  Each  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate,  including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of 
any  such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  if  the  committee  determines  by 
record  vote  in  open  session  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  present  that 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  taken  at  such  portion  or  portions— 

(a)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  the 
committee  staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff 
management  or  procedure; 

(c)  win  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual; 

(d)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  inves- 
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tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 

(e)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if — 

(I)  an  act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(II)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  CJovemment  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person. 

II.  QUORUMS 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  section,  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  committee  business  shall  con- 
siste  of  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  entire  committee:  Provided, 
That  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  in  making 
a  quorum. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  reporting  budget  reso- 
lutions, legislative  measures  or  recommen- 
dations: Provided,  That  proxies  shall  not  be 
counted  in  making  a  quorum. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  or 
unsworn  testimony,  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

III.  PROXIES 

When  a  record  vote  is  taken  in  the  com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  quorum  being 
present,  a  member  who  is  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  may  vote  by  proxy  if  the  absent 
member  has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  the  vote  is  being  recorded  and  has  af- 
firmatively requested  to  be  so  recorded; 
except  that  no  member  may  vote  by  proxy 
during  the  deliberations  on  Budget  Resolu- 
tions. 

rv.  HEARINGS  AlfD  HEARING  PROCEDURES 

(1)  The  committee  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  place,  time,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  conduct- 
ed on  any  measure  or  matter  at  least  1  week 
in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  deter- 
mine that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such 
hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 

(2)  A  witness  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee shall  file  a  written  statement  of  his 
proposed  testimony  at  least  1  day  prior  to 
his  appearance,  unless  the  requirement  Is 
waived  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  following  their  determina- 
tion that  there  is  good  cause  for  the  failure 
of  compliance. 

V.  COlonTTEE  REPORTS 

(1)  When  the  committee  has  ordered  a 
measure  or  recommendation  reported,  fol- 
lowing final  action,  the  report  thereon  shall 
be  fUed  in  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable time. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  intention  to  fUe  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entiUed  to  not  less  than  3 
calendar  days  in  which  to  file  such  views,  in 
writing,  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee. Such  views  shall  then  be  included  in  the 
committee  report  and  printed  in  the  same 
volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and  their  inclu- 
sions shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of  the 
report.  In  the  absence  of  timely  notice,  the 
committee  report  may  be  fUed  and  printed 
Immediately  without  such  views.* 


THE  HONORABLE  WILFRED  L. 
EBEL 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
efforts  of  American  veterans  have 
molded  the  free  world  into  a  plaice 
where  we  can  enjoy  freedom  and  liber- 
ty. I  have  long  believed  that  we  Ameri- 
cans fail  to  recognize  the  benefits 
flowing  from  the  sacrifices  of  our  vet- 
erans. In  an  attempt  to  recognize 
those  sacrifices,  I  have  always  striven 
to  provide  American  veterans  with  the 
quality  facilities  and  services  that  they 
need  and  deserve. 

This  is  a  hallmark  year  for  Arizona 
veterans.  We  look  forward  to  the  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  several  VA 
facilities.  We  recently  broke  ground  on 
an  $11.1  million  domiciliary;  we  will 
finish  a  $6  million  60-bed  nursing 
home  next  month  in  Prescott;  and  we 
gained  additional  money  to  assure  the 
on-time  construction  of  a  $6,573  mil- 
lion 120-bed  nursing  home  in  Tucson. 
In  addition,  we  are  presently  in  the 
design  phase  of  a  $60  million  bed-addi- 
tion to  the  VA  Medical  Center  in 
Tucson.  As  always.  I  will  continue  to 
work  hard  to  protect  the  interests  of 
Arizona  veterans. 

Not  only  must  we  care  for  veterans 
during  their  lives,  but  we  must  also 
care  for  them  in  their  final  rest  as 
heroes  in  the  hallowed  grounds  of  a 
national  cemetery.  Last  Saturday,  we 
Arizonans  celebrated  the  introduction 
of  the  Arizona  Veterans  Memorial 
Cemetery  into  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  National  Cemetery 
System.  The  landmark  ceremonies  cul- 
minated years  of  effort  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  creating  a  national  ceme- 
tery at  this  beautiful  site.  When  I 
looked  across  the  grounds  of  the  ceme- 
tery. I  was  reminded  of  the  many 
times  that  I  have  been  there  to  honor 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  served 
our  coimtry  with  courage,  devotion, 
and  unsurpassed  loyalty  to  the  Ameri- 
can ideals  of  freedom  and  justice.  I  re- 
membered the  dedication  and  lighting 
of  the  eternal  flame  which  still  bums 
brightly  in  memory  of  the  heroes  who 
rest  there.  The  introduction  of  the  Ar- 
izona Veterans  Memorial  Cemetery 
into  the  VA  National  Cemetery 
System  indeed  culminated  the  collec- 
tive dream  to  memorialize  those 
heroes. 

This  landmark  event  brought  to 
mind  the  devotion  of  the  Honorable 
Wilfred  L.  Ebel.  Chief  Memorial  Af- 
fairs Director  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington,  DC.  Di- 
rector Ebel  has  prioritized  the  cre- 
ation and  expansion  of  cemetery  facili- 
ties for  veterans  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  national  cemeteries  "places  to  re- 
joice as  much  as  to  grieve." 

In  remembrance  of  the  veterans  who 
died  in  World  War  II.  Mr.  Ebel  ad- 
dressed the  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  As- 
sociation at  the  U.S.S.  Arizona 
Anchor.  Bolin  Plaza,  in  Phoenix.  AZ. 
on  a  very  notorious  day  in  American 


history:  December  7,  1988.  That  day 
marked  the  47th  anniversary  of  Pearl 
Harbor  Day,  the  day  that  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  referred  to  as  "a 
date  which  will  live  in  infamy."  In  his 
address,  Mr.  Ebel  reminded  us  of  the 
2.000  victims  that  died  that  day,  and 
of  our  need  to  keep  the  same  faith  in 
them  that  they  had  in  our  country. 
We  as  a  nation  must  never  forget  the 
sacrifice  that  all  veterans  have  made 
for  us.  that  we  might  share  in  the  lib- 
erty and  freedom  that  make  this 
Nation  the  great  bulwark  of  the  free 
world.  Like  Mr.  Ebel.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  elevation  of  the  VA 
to  a  Cabinet-level  department.  In  his 
address.  Mr.  ETbel  presented  the  chal- 
lenge to  all  Americans  to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities  to  America's  veterans 
as  a  matter  of  professional  pride  and 
personal  honor.  This  Senator  accepts 
Mr.  Ebel's  challenge  and  pledges  con- 
tinued support  of  veterans. 

Mr.  Ebel  delivered  a  powerful  mes- 
sage that  deserves  the  attention  and 
recognition  of  not  only  veterans,  but 
lawmakers  and  the  entire  public.  For 
that  reason,  I  ask  that  his  speech  be 
entered  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

The  World  Was  Forever  Changed  That 
Day 

(By  Wilfred  L.  Ebel) 

It's  a  special  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to 
Pearl  Harbor  survivors.  Through-  your 
heroic  performance  a  great  cause  was 
served. 

On  December  7,  1941,  without  warning,  all 
hell  broke  loose.  By  the  time  the  sun  set 
that  catastrophic  Sunday,  many  of  you  had 
experienced  the  worst  day  of  your  life— and 
over  2,000  of  your  comrades  had  experi- 
enced the  last  day  of  their  life. 

The  world  was  forever  changed  that  day. 
I'm  struck  with  awe  by  what  it  must  have 
been  like  for  you  to  i>ersonaIly  witness  our 
nation's  being  thrust  into  war.  I  wonder  if 
anyone  here  was  on  board  the  USS  Destroy- 
er Ward  when  it  fired  the  first  American 
shots  of  World  War  II. 

"The  terrible  loss  of  life,  ships  and  planes 
at  Pearl  Harbor  galvanized  the  American 
spirit  and  purpose  In  a  national  determina- 
tion to  fight." 

The  next  day  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt told  Congress  "with  confidence  in  our 
Armed  Forces,  with  the  unbounded  determi- 
nation of  our  people,  we  will  gain  the  inevi- 
table triumph,  so  help  us  God." 

The  terrible  loss  of  life,  ships  and  planes 
at  Pearl  Harbor  galvanized  the  American 
spirit  and  purpose  in  a  national  determina- 
tion to  fight.  We  were  quickly  on  the  offen- 
sive, following  the  formula  that  Admiral 
William  Halsey  was  to  give  for  waging  war 
"Hit  hard.  Hit  fast.  Hit  often." 

President  Roosevelt's  confidence  in  you 
and  your  buddies  in  uniform  was  rewarded. 
The  very  same  flag  that  flew  over  Pearl 
Harbor  on  Dec.  7,  1941,  was  flying  over  the 
White  House  when  the  enemy  accepted  sur- 
render terms  on  Aug.  14,  1945. 

The  unit  of  purpose  that  made  our  forces 
victorious  was  part  of  the  same  American 
strength  that  has  produced  war  heroes  from 
the  nation's  earliest  days.  After  all,  this 
country   was   founded,   and   its   ideas   pre- 
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■erved.  by  youns  men  and  women  who  K&ve 
back  to  their  country  some  of  what  this 
nation  had  given  them,  so  that  all  of  us  and 
generations  to  come  can  enjoy  the  liberty 
and  bounty  of  America. 

"Being  prepared  for  defense  has  as  much 
to  do  with  how  we  treat  those  who  already 
have  served.  ..." 

American  fighting  men  have  always  given 
their  best.  American  history  Is  what  It  is  be- 
cause these  young  Americans  kept  faith 
with  their  country.  Now  it's  up  to  us  to  keep 
faith  with  them. 

Being  prepared  for  defense  has  as  much 
to  do  with  how  we  treat  those  who  already 
have  served  as  how  we  treat  those  we  would 
recruit  in  the  future.  For  It  would  be  un- 
thinkable to  ask  Americans  to  risk  their 
lives  for  their  country  without  being  able  to 
assure  them  that  their  country  will  be  ready 
to  do  the  same  for  them. 

Starting  next  March,  a  person  who  speaks 
for  all  veterans  will  sit  at  the  President's 
table  with  the  other  cabinet  members  of  our 
government.  Veterans'  voices  will  be  heard. 
And  that's  crucial  In  today's  America.  Be- 
cause the  longer  we  enjoy  our  peace,  the 
harder  it  is  to  remember  on  what— and  with 
whom  it  rests. 

We  must  ensure,  as  America  grows  away 
from  thoughts  of  war  and.  hopefully,  into  a 
future  of  peace,  that  the  voice  of  Americans 
who  were  there  when  they  had  to  be.  will  be 
beard  at  the  highest  level. 

The  elevation  of  the  VA  to  a  Cabinet  de- 
partment is  an  important  step  toward  keep- 
ing this  country's  commitments  to  genera- 
tions of  America's  veterans. 

One  of  those  commitments  is  to  provide  a 
forever  hallowed  resting  place  for  them 
among  their  comrades.  In  the  VA  National 
Cemetery  System  we  have  a  commitment  to 
preserve  and  perfect  our  national  shrines 
into  perpetuity  to  maintain  the  tradition 
begun  in  1862  with  President  Lincoln's  sign- 
ing legislation  to  create  this  burial  privilege. 
To  do  it  with  dignity  and  compassion. 

"We  pledge  to  continue  to  fill  our  respon- 
sibilities to  America's  veterans  as  a  matter 
of  pride  and  personal  honor." 

In  VA  we  have  the  challenge  of  develop- 
ing new  facilities  in  regions  that  will  serve 
the  most  veterans.  We  expect  to  open  a  new 
veterans  cemetery  in  Northern  California  In 
1991.  Congress  has  asked  VA  to  look  at 
properties  available  for  national  cemetery 
development  in  Chicago.  Cleveland.  Seattle. 
and  Albany.  N.Y.— four  areas  with  large  vet- 
eran population  but  no  national  cemetery 
close  by.  We  are  working  with  community 
groups  in  other  cities  to  try  to  expand  cer- 
tain facilities  that  would  otherwise  close 
very  soon. 

Our  goal  is  to  make  our  national  cemeter- 
ies places  to  rejoice  as  much  as  to  grieve, 
places  for  the  living  as  much  as  for  the  de- 
ceased. This  is  Important  not  only  because 
It's  a  bond  with  our  future,  between  the  vet- 
eran, the  next-of-kin  and  the  government 
that  called  the  citizen  to  arms.  We  pledge  to 
continue  to  fill  our  responsibilities  to  Ameri- 
ca's veterans  as  a  matter  of  professional 
pride  and  personal  honor. 

Those  of  you  who  served  at  Pearl  Harbor 
that  fateful  day  were  a  diverse  group.  You 
came  from  differing  backgrounds,  differing 
walks  of  life,  differing  political  viewpoints. 
But  you  were  united  in  one  respect— your 
love  of  our  counry  and  your  willingness  to 
defend  it. 

Your  sacrifices  won  for  us  the  most  pre- 
cious gift  of  all— the  gift  of  freedom.  Amer- 
ica is  the  land  of  the  free  because  it  is  the 
home  of  the  brave.* 


JACKSON-VANIK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  written  by  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  on 
the  Helsinki  Commission.  Senator 
DeConcini.  that  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  April  14.  1989.  It  is 
entitled.  "Don't  Waive  Jackson-Vanik 
Yet." 

As  Chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission. Senator  DeConcini  has  rare 
insight  into  the  tumultuous  chsuiges 
occurring  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This  ar- 
ticle is  striking  in  its  clear  statement 
of  the  complex  questions  regarding 
Soviet  emigration,  and  in  my  view 
could  not  be  more  timely.  I  think 
other  members  would  benefit  from 
taking  the  time  to  study  his  analysis. 

I  can  add  little  to  his  lucid  and 
forthright  assessment.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  article  be  entered  into  the 
Record,  and  reprinted  in  its  entirety. 

The  article  follows: 

Don't  Waivk  Jacksor-Vanik  Yet 
(By  Dennis  DeConcini) 

The  debate  over  the  Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment,  which  limits  U.S.  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  because  of  that  country's 
restrictive  emigration  practices,  Illustrates 
the  central  question  governing  U.S.  policy 
toward  Soviet  reforms.  Should  the  U.S.  indi- 
cate a  good-faith  belief  in  the  future  of  the 
reforms  and,  for  example,  expand  trade  by 
exercising  an  annual  waiver  of  Jackson- 
Vanik,  or  should  It  wait  until  the  right  to 
emigrate  becomes  Soviet  policy  by  law  and 
In  practice? 

Recall  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  words  after 
the  December  1987  Washington  summit:  "I 
must  tell  you  that  if  one  sticks  firmly  to  the 
facts  and  does  not  slip  into  exaggeration, 
then  it  Is  too  early  at  the  moment  to  speak 
about  a  fundamental  turning  point  in  our 
relations.  Too  early  yet." 

The  events  of  the  past  15  months  have 
not  changed  the  relevance  of  these  words. 
Although  the  forces  for  change  that  Mr. 
Gorbachev  has  set  in  motion  are  contribut- 
ing significantly  to  the  Soviet  Union's  im- 
proving human-rights  record,  the  mix  l)e- 
tween  rhetoric  and  reality  in  such  areas  as 
emigration  does  not  yet  warrant  the  kind  of 
substantive  shift  in  U.S. -Soviet  trade  policy 
that  a  Jackson-Vanik  waiver  would  signal. 
The  U.S.  must  be  careful  to  keep  in  perspec- 
tive the  difference  between  developing  a 
policy  that  mirrors  the  degree  of  reform  ac- 
tually taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
one  that  Is  driven  by  an  impatience  to  grasp 
at  unconfirmed  announcements  made  by 
the  Kremlin. 

GUuno*t  and  perettroika  are  still  in  an  ex- 
perimental stage.  If  the  U.S.  acts  prema- 
turely and  thereby  assigns  them  a  defini- 
tiveness  the  facts  do  not  yet  substantiate, 
there  is  a  risk  of  Inflating  expectations  in 
the  West  as  well  as  In  the  Blast.  This  is  not  a 
prescription  for  lasting,  fundamental 
change  in  East-West  relations:  it  is  a  {>08si- 
ble  prelude  to  an  even  greater  disillusion- 
ment than  that  which  existed  in  the  chilling 
years  of  Mr.  Gorbachev's  predecessors. 

In  any  serious  discussion  of  a  Jackson- 
Vanik  waiver,  it  is  Important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  this  legislation  is  aimed  at  elicit- 
ing changes  in  Soviet  emigration  policy  as 
well  as  a  quantitative  increase  In  emigration 


levels.  Here's  a  rundown  of  recent  progress 
on  that  score: 

In  1988  the  number  of  Soviet  emigrants 
Jumped  to  79,845  from  25,939  in  1987  and 
1.797  in  1985.  The  picture  is  promising  for 
this  year,  with  projections  of  the  number  of 
Jews  being  allowed  to  emigrate  reaching  as 
high  as  35.000  to  40,000.  When  the  number 
of  Jews  Is  combined  with  Armenians,  ethnic 
Germans.  Pentecostals  and  others,  the  over- 
all emigration  figure  could  top  100,000.  This 
is  Bin  encouraging  development,  but  it  is  not 
yet  grounded  in  law.  Publication  of  a  draft 
emigration  law,  scheduled  for  spring,  report- 
edly will  be  delayed  until  fall  as  Kremlin 
policy  planners  struggle  with  the  realities  of 
drafting  and  agreeing  on  substantive  re- 
forms. 

In  January,  at  the  Vienna  meeting  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Ehirope,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  respect 
"the  right  of  everyone  ...  to  leave  any 
country,  including  his  own.  and  to  return  to 
his  country."  This  is  the  most  explicit  lan- 
guage yet  agreed  to  by  the  Soviets  with  re- 
spect to  the  right  to  emigrate.  Given  the 
Soviet  Union's  record  of  unkept  promises,  it 
wise  to  wait  at  least  until  a  more  complete 
pattern  of  compliance  has  emerged.  A  group 
of  Soviet  women  refuseniks  recently  partici- 
pated in  a  three-day  hunger  strike  to 
remind  the  world  that  they  and  thousands 
of  others  have  not  yet  benefited  from  these 
commitments. 

The  refuseniks  are  evidence  of  an  emigra- 
tion policy  that  remains  su-bitrary  and  un- 
necessarily restrictive.  Take  the  case  of  the 
Emmanuel  Lurie  family.  On  Feb.  10.  Mr. 
Lurie  was  denied  permission  to  emigrate  for 
the  ninth  consecutive  year  because  he  alleg- 
edly had  access  to  "state  secrets"  In  a  Job  he 
held  25  years  ago  as  a  Junior  chemist.  Mr. 
Lurie's  work  in  1964  was  not  considered  clas- 
sified at  the  time,  yet  it  somehow  became  a 
threat  to  national  security  when  he  applied 
to  emigrate  more  than  a  decade  later.  Al- 
though Soviet  authorities  may  indeed  be 
formulating  laws  designed  to  reverse  this 
situation,  it  is  only  fair  to  those  who  have 
been  waiting  years  for  tangible  evidence  of 
this  to  require  proof  up  front.  This  places 
the  ball  in  the  Soviet's  court,  not  America's. 

Many  in  the  U.S.  business  conununity  con- 
cede that  a  Jackson-Vsmik  waiver  would  be 
more  of  a  political  than  an  economic  boost 
to  U.S.  Soviet  trade;  there  aren't  many 
Soviet  products  competitive  enough  to 
export.  A  Jackson  Vanik  waiver  would  not 
remedy  the  Soviet  Union's  economic  crisis— 
a  crisis  that  can  be  resolved  only  through 
tough  internal  political  decisions. 

Until  Soviet  leaders  effectively  Implement 
policies  that  will  provide  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  desperately  needed  consumer 
industry,  and  until  they  transfer  significant 
funds  from  the  defense  budget  to  pay  for 
the  domestic  restructuring— to  name  just 
two  of  the  difficult,  tasks  facing  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev—U.S.  trade  with  the  Soviets  will 
remain  fairly  static.  U.S.  economic  coopera- 
tion will  benefit  both  sides  only  when  it  is  a 
response  to  reform,  not  a  substitute  for  it.« 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  the 
Nation  in  paying  tribute  this  month  to 
the  more  than  80  million  Americans 
who  volimteer  their  time  each  year  on 
behalf  of  others. 
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President  Bush  has  made  volunteer 
service  a  cornerstone  of  his  vision  for  a 
"kinder,  gentler  America."  At  long 
last,  it  would  seem,  America's  volun- 
teers are  beginning  to  receive  the  rec- 
ognition 8Uid  encouragement  they  de- 

S6rV6* 

Prom  health  care  to  politics  to  edu- 
cation, volunteers  make  quiet,  though 
indepsensible.  contributions  to  Ameri- 
ca's quality  of  life.  All  of  us  benefit, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
selfless  efforts  of  those  who  donate 
their  time  and  talent  to  nursing 
homes,  schools,  libraries,  and  parks  all 
across  the  country. 

As  an  example  of  voluntarism  at  its 
best.  I  would  like  to  highlight  the  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteer  Progam 
[RSVPl.  This  organization,  which  co- 
ordinates the  volunteer  efforts  of 
more  than  400.000  older  Americans  na- 
tionwide. Is  notably  active  in  my  home 
State  of  Kansas. 

Each  of  the  15  local  RSVP  programs 
in  Kansas  designs  its  own  volimteer 
activities.  RSVP  volunteers  provide 
services  as  diverse  as  hospice  counsel- 
ing and  sewing  clothes  for  children  of 
low-income  families.  In  Finney 
County,  just  one  of  the  many  areas  in 
Kansas  served  by  RSVP.  300  volun- 
teers have  donated  more  than  55.000 
hours  of  community  service  over  the 
past  year. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  wrote  that 
"there  is  no  idea  so  uplifting  as  the 
idea  of  the  service  of  humanity." 
Indeed,  few  endeavors  are  more 
worthy  of  praise  than  volunteer  serv- 
ice. The  tireless  contributions  of  vol- 
unteers make  the  world  a  better  place 
for  all  of  us.  and  I  salute  them  for  it.» 


THE  CHICAGO  ACADEMY  FOR 
THE  ARTS 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
before  you  today  to  commemorate  a 
very  special  event,  a  benefit  for  the  J. 
Daniel  O'Connor  Academy  Alumni 
Foundation,  to  be  held  at  the  Black- 
stone  Theatre  in  Chicago.  August  18 
and  19.  1989.  This  permanent  scholar- 
ship will  fund  students  at  the  Chicago 
Academy  for  the  Arts,  a  unique  high 
school  for  young  people  exceptionally 
talented  and  gifted  in  the  performing 
and  visual  arts. 

Danny  O'Connor,  the  foundation's 
namesake,  was  murdered  on  March  4. 
1989,  the  victim  of  an  apparent  street 
crime  that  turned  violent.  Danny,  an 
alumnus  of  the  Chicago  Academy  for 
the  Arts  and  a  talented  and  aspiring 
actor,  had  been  giving  1.000  percent  of 
his  time,  energy  and  soul  to  the  plan- 
ning of  this  benefit  at  the  time  his  life 
was  so  tragicaUy  ended.  Danny,  who 
was  passionate  about  life,  wanted  so 
desperately  to  give  something  back  to 
the  school  that  had  nurtured  his 
talent.  Indeed.  Danny  intended  the 
benefit  to  be  an  event  where  the 
alumni  of  the  academy  would  be  able 


to  recapture  the  magic  of  their  blos- 
soming time  together  as  students. 

A  prebenefit  for  the  J.  Daniel 
O'Connor  Academy  Alumni  Founda- 
tion is  being  held  this  Sunday.  April 
23.  1989.  on  Division  Street.  Chicago, 
where  Danny  worked  as  a  bartender. 
Butch  McGuire's.  P.S.  Chicago.  She- 
Nanigan's  and  Mother's  will  donate 
proceeds  collected  between  8  p.m.  and 
midnight  to  the  foundation  on  behalf 
of  Danny.  Division  Street  was  another 
placed  where  Danny  touched  the 
hearts  of  so  many. 

The  Chicago  Academy  for  the  Arts 
is  one  of  only  a  half-dozen  high 
schools  in  the  United  States  that  spe- 
cialize in  the  education  of  young  art- 
ists. Founded  8  years  ago.  the  academy 
is  an  independent,  day  high  school 
that  combines  a  college  preparatory 
academic  program  with  preprofes- 
sional  training  in  visual  art.  dance, 
music  and  theater.  Its  alumni  have 
made  numerous  contributions  to  their 
fields  nationwide. 

The  academy's  curriculum  is  rigor- 
ous and  its  students  are  talented  and 
driven.  The  staff  is  composed  of  dedi- 
cated professional  artists,  who,  having 
immersed  themselves  in  their  fields, 
enthusiastically  nurture  their  stu- 
dents' talents.  The  arts  are  the  life- 
blood  of  the  academy.  Education  is 
personal  and  the  atmosphere  is 
family-like.  The  student  body  is  di- 
verse and  many  walks  of  life  are  repre- 
sented. 

Pundraising  at  the  Chicago  Academy 
for  the  Arts  is  constant  and  sometimes 
disheartening.  Tuition  stauids  at  $5,500 
per  year,  placing  it  out  of  the  reach  of 
many  families.  The  academy's  facili- 
ties are  functional,  though  makeshift, 
and  it  has  outgrown  them;  a  search  for 
a  larger  facility  is  currently  taking 
place. 

The  previously  dormant  parish 
school  at  old  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
which  has  been  home  to  the  academy, 
will  be  reopened  as  an  elementary 
school  in  the  near  future  by  the  pastor 
there.  Father  Jack  Wall.  The  success 
of  the  academy  housed  at  old  St.  Pat- 
rick's School,  just  steps  from  Sears 
Tower,  has  helped  to  phenomenally 
transform  a  former  warehouse  district 
with  no  families  or  residences  into  a 
thriving  parish  and  neighborhood;  this 
transformation  has  no  parallel  in  the 
United  States. 

Needless  to  say,  then,  fundraising 
for  the  Chicago  Acawlemy  for  the  Arts 
remains  a  high  priority.  Future  gen- 
erations of  artists  are  passing  through 
the  academy,  and  the  academy  needs 
everyone's  help  in  order  to  survive  and 
thrive.  Many  dedicated  Chicagoans  are 
committed  to  the  academy  and  the 
contribution  it  continues  to  make  to 
all;  art  enriches  our  lives  at  every 
level.  So.  let  us  hope  that  Danny 
O'Connor's  dreams  and  contributions 
live  on  through  the  Chicago  Academy 
for  the  Arts  and  its  alumni!* 


SUPREME  COURT  RULES  ON 
SECRECY  PLEDGE 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Supreme  Court  reaf- 
firmed Congress'  constitutional  right 
to  legislate  in  the  area  of  national  se- 
curity matters,  including  the  control 
of  national  security  information. 

In  their  ruling,  the  Court  struck 
down  a  U.S.  district  court  nillng  that 
granted  broad  power  to  the  White 
House  on  national  security  policy  in  a 
case  regarding  the  use  of  a  controver- 
sial secrecy  pledge  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

In  1987,  Congress  passed  legislation 
to  ban  for  1  year  the  use  of  a  secrecy 
agreement  that  had  been  forced  on 
roughly  1.7  million  Federal  employees. 
The  secrecy  pledge  was  vague  and  far 
reaching  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
pledge  would  be  used  to  silence  whis- 
tleblowers  who  would  otherwise  report 
fraud  and  abuse  in  Government  to 
their  Representatives  in  Congress. 

Several  of  us  in  Congress  and  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association 
filed  suit  in  Federal  district  court  in 
1988  after  it  became  apparent  that  the 
CIA,  the  State  Department,  and  cer- 
tain military  services  were  continuing 
to  use  the  secrecy  form  in  violation  of 
the  congressional  ban. 

We  were  deeply  concerned  by  the 
district  court's  very  broad  decision  in 
the   case   in   favor   of   the   executive 
branch's  action. 
The  opinion  follows: 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No. 
87-21271 

American  Foreign  Service  Association,  et 
AL.,  APPELLANTS  venus  Steven  Gahtinkel, 
Director,    iNPORiiATioN   Security   Over- 
sight Office,  et  al. 
on  appeal  from  the  united  states  district 

court  for  the  district  of  COLUMBIA 

[April  18,  1989] 

Per  Curiam. 

As  a  condition  of  obtaining  access  to  clas- 
sified information,  employees  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  are  required  to  sign  "nondisclo- 
sure agreements"  that  detail  the  employees' 
obligation  of  confidentiality  and  provide  for 
penalties  in  the  event  of  unauthorized  dis- 
closure. Two  such  nondisclosure  forms  are 
at  issue  In  this  case.  One,  Standard  Form 
189.  was  devised  by  the  Director  of  the  In- 
formation Security  Oversight  Office  (ISOO) 
(now  appellee  Garfinlcel);  the  other.  Form 
4193.  was  created  by  the  Director  of  Central 
InteUlgence  (DCI)  (now  appellee  Webster). 
Both  of  these  forms  forbade  employees  to 
reveal  classified  or  "classifiable"  informa- 
tion to  persons  not  authorized  to  receive 
such  information.  App.  15,  19,  and  made 
clear  that  employees  who  disclosed  informa- 
tion in  violation  of  these  agreements  could 
lose  their  security  clearances,  their  Jobs,  or 
both.  Id.,  at  16,  21.  Neither  form  defined  the 
term  "classifiable."  The  Director  of  ISOO 
eventually  promulgated  a  regulation  that 
defined  the  term  "classifiable"  in  Form  189 
to  Include  only  unmarlced  classified  Infor- 
mation or  unclassified  information  that  was 
"in  the  process  of  a  classification  determina- 
tion." Under  this  regulation,  moreover,  an 
employee  would  violate  the  nondisclosure 
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agreement  by  diacloslng  unclassified  infor- 
mation only  if  that  employee  "luiows.  or 
reasonably  should  luiow,  that  such  informa- 
tion is  in  the  process  of  a  classification  de- 
termination and  requires  Interim  protec- 
tion." 52  Fed.  Reg.  48367  (1987).  For  those 
employees  who  signed  Form  4193.  however. 
the  DCI  did  not  attempt  to  define  "classifi- 
able." More  than  half  of  the  Federal  Gov 
emments  civilian  and  military  employees 
have  signed  either  Form  189  or  4193.  Brief 
for  Appellants  5. 

Section  630  of  the  Continuing  Resolution 
for  Fiscal  Year  1988.  Pub.  L.  100-202.  101 
Stat.  1329-432  enacted  by  Congress  in  1987. 
prohibited  the  expenditure  of  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  implementation  or  en- 
forcement of  Form  189.  Form  4193.  or  any 
other  form  that  violated  one  of  its  five  sub- 
sections.* In  response  to  this  statute,  appel- 
lee Oarfinkel  ordered  agencies  to  cease 
using  Form  189,  but  several  agencies  never- 
theless required  approximately  43,000  em- 
ployees to  sign  the  form  after  i  630  was  en- 
acted. Brief  for  AppeUants  10.  The  DCI,  in 
contrast,  continued  to  require  employees  to 
sign  Form  4193.  but  attached  a  paragraph 
to  the  form  stating  that  the  nondisclosure 
agreement  would  "be  implemented  and  en- 
forced in  a  manner  consistent  with"  the 
statute  of  which  {  630  was  a  part.  App.  26- 
27.  Three  months  after  {  630  became  law, 
the  DCI  replaced  Form  4193  with  Form 
4355,  which  eliminated  the  term  "classifi- 
able." Federal  Employees  v.  United  States, 
688  F.  Supp.  671.  680,  n.  11  (DC  1988). 

Appellant  American  Foreign  Service  Asso- 
ciation (AFSA)  and  several  Members  of 
Congress  brought  the  present  lawsuit  chal- 
lenging appellees'  use  of  Forms  189  and 
4193  on  the  ground  that  they  violated  {  630. 
They  sought  declaratory  and  injunctive 
relief  that  would  (1)  bar  appellees  from  re- 
quiring employees  to  execute  or  sign  Form 
4193  during  fiscal  year  1988;  (2)  compel  ap- 
pellees to  treat  any  Form  4193  agreement 
signed  after  December  22.  1987  (the  effec- 
tive date  of  (  630),  as  void;  and  (8)  direct  ap- 
pellees to  notify  all  employees  who  signed 
Form  189  or  4193  after  December  22,  1987, 
that  these  agreements  were  void  and  that 
the  terms  of  such  forms  signed  before  that 


'Section  830  provides: 

"No  funds  kppropriAled  In  this  or  any  other  Act 
for  (lacal  yemr  IWM  noAy  be  used  Co  Implement  or 
enforce  the  acreemenU  In  StJindutl  Forms  189  and 
4193  of  the  Oovemment  or  any  other  nondiaclosure 
policy,  form  or  agreement  if  such  policy,  form  or 
nil  unt  ill 

"(1)  concerns  Information  other  than  that  specifi- 
cally marked  as  daaitf  led:  or.  unmarked  but  known 
by  the  employee  to  be  classified:  or.  unclassified 
but  known  by  the  employee  to  be  in  the  process  of 
a  daaalflcaUon  detennlnation: 

"(3)  contains  the  term  'classifiable': 

"(3)  directly  or  Indirectly  obstructs,  by  require- 
ment of  prior  written  authorisation,  limitations  of 
authorized  disclosures,  or  otherwise,  the  right  of 
any  Individual  to  petition  or  communicate  with 
Iieml>erB  of  Contreas  In  a  secure  manner  as  provid- 
ed by  the  rule*  and  procedures  of  the  Congress: 

"(4)  Interferes  with  the  right  of  the  Congress  to 
obtain  executive  branch  Information  In  a  secure 
maiuier  as  provided  by  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
the  Congress: 

"(S>  tmp~*«  any  obligations  or  Invokes  any  reme- 
dies Inconsistent  with  statutory  law:  "Provided, 
That  nothing  In  tills  section  shall  affect  the  en- 
forcement of  those  aspects  of  such  nondisclosures 
policy,  form  or  agreement  that  do  not  fall  within 
subaectlons  (1  )-<6)  of  this  section." 

Section  630  applied  only  to  fiscal  year  19M:  how- 
ever, i  819  of  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  Gen- 
erai  Oovemment  Appropriations  Act.  1989.  Pub.  L. 
100-440,  102  SUt.  1754.  Includes  restrictions  on  ex- 
penditures of  funds  during  fiscal  year  1989  that  are 
Hr"«»~'  to  those  contained  In  i  630. 


date  could  not  be  enforced  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  App.  10.  This  lawsuit  was  consolidated 
with  two  other  cases,  brought  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Elmployees  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  which  sought  to  enjoin  the  use 
of  Forms  189  and  4193  because,  among 
other  things,  they  violated  S  630  and  be- 
cause the  term  "classifiable"  was  so  vague 
and  overbroad  that  it  inhibited  employees 
speech  in  violation  of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  concluded  that  ap[>ellant  AFSA  had 
standing  to  challenge  the  nondisclosure 
forms  on  behalf  of  its  members,  but  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  lacked  standing  to 
challenge  the  use  of  the  forms,  688  F.  Supp., 
at  678-682.  The  court  then  assumed  that 
"the  Executive's  actions  since  enactment  of 
section  630  do  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  that  legislation.,  "  688  F.  Supp.,  at 
683,  and  n.  16,  because  the  DCI  had  contin- 
ued to  require  employees  to  sign  Form  4193 
for  three  months  after  enactment  of  i  630 
despite  i  630's  specific  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  that  form.  Acluiowledging  that, 
during  that  time,  the  DCI  had  added  a  para- 
graph to  Form  4193  stating  that  the  agree- 
ment would  be  enforced  in  a  manner  con-- 
sistent  with  1 630,  the  District  Court  never- 
theless concluded  that  this  action  was  not 
"true  to  the  congressional  mandate  from 
which  it  derives  authority.' "  688  F.  Supp., 
at  683-684,  n.  16,  quoting  Farmers  Union 
Central  Exchange,  Inc.  v.  FERC,  236  U.S. 
App.  D.C.  203,  217.  734  F.  2d  1486,  1500 
(1984),  and  that  review  of  the  Executive's 
action  imder  the  Administrative  Pr<x;edure 
Act,  5  U.S.C.  S  706,  "liliely"  would  show  that 
the  Executive's  action  was  contrary  to  law, 
688  F.  Supp.,  at  684,  n.  16.  Having  thus 
skirted  the  statutory  question  whether  the 
Executive  Branch's  implementation  of 
Forms  189  and  4193  violated  {  630,  the  court 
proceeded  to  address  appellees'  argument 
that  the  lawsuit  should  be  dismissed  be- 
cause i  630  was  an  unconstitutional  interfer- 
ence with  the  President's  authority  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security.  Concluding  the 
i  630  "impermissibly  restricts  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  fulfill  obligations  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  express  constitutional 
powers  and  the  role  of  the  Executive  in  for- 
eign relations,"  688  F.  Supp.,  at  685.  the 
court  entered  summary  Judgment  in  favors 
of  appellees. 

Appellants  took  a  direct  appeal  from  the 
District  Court's  Judgment  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  i  1252.  and  we  noted  probable  Juris- 
diction, 488  U.S. <1988).  In  spite  of  the 

importance  of  the  constitutional  question 
whether  i  630  impermissibly  intrudes  upon 
the  Exeuctive's  authority  to  regulate  the 
disclosure  of  national  security  information— 
indeed,  partly  because  of  it— we  remand  this 
case  to  the  District  Court  without  express- 
ing an  opinion  on  that  issue. 

Events  occurring  since  the  District  Court 
issued  its  ruling  place  this  case  in  a  light  far 
different  from  the  one  in  which  that  court 
considered  It.  Since  Issuing  the  decision  that 
we  now  review,  the  District  Court  has  ruled 
on  the  constitutional  challenge  presented 
by  the  cases  with  which  the  present  one  was 
consolidated,  and  has  decided  that  the  un- 
adorned term  "classifiable"  used  in  Forms 
189  and  4193  is  unconstitutionally  vague. 
See  Federal  Employees  v.  United  States,  695 
P.  Supp.  1196,  1201-1203  (DC  1988).  The 
court  further  held  that  ISOOs  definition  of 
the  term  "classifiable, "  see  supra,  at  1-2, 
would  remedy  this  vagueness,  and  ordered 
appellees  to  notify  employees  either  that 
this  definition  was  In  force  or  that  no  penal- 


ties would  be  imposed  for  the  disclosure  of 
"classifiable"  Information.  695  F.  Supp.,  at 
1203-1204.  AppeUees  thereafter  deleted  the 
word  "classifiable"— a  primary  focus  of  ap- 
pellants' challenge  to  Forms  189  and  4193— 
from  all  nondisclosure  forms,  and  replaced 
it  with  the  definition  given  In  ISOOs  regu- 
lation. They  also  furnished  individualized 
notice  of  this  change  to  employees  who 
signed  either  Form  189  or  Form  4193.  53 
Fed.  Reg.  38278  (1988);  Motion  to  Affirm  13. 
According  to  appellants,  however,  appellees 
have  notified  only  current  employees  of  the 
refinement  of  the  term  "classifiable"; 
former  employees,  who  signed  Form  189  or 
4193  but  have  left  the  employment  of  the 
Federal  Government,  have  not  received 
such  notice.  Brief  for  Appellants  15.  The 
controversy  as  it  exists  today  is,  in  short, 
quite  different  from  the  one  that  the  Dis- 
trict Court  considered. 

Indeed,  appellees  urge  us  to  hold  the  case 
moot  to  the  extent  that  it  challenges  the 
use  of  the  term  "classifiable "  in  Forms  189 
and  4193.  Brief  for  Appellees  31-32.  As  to 
current  employees  who  have  been  notified 
that  the  term  "classifiable"  no  longer  con- 
trols their  disclosure  of  information,  the 
controversy  is  indeed  moot.  Appellants  em- 
phasize, however,  that  former  employees 
have  not  been  Informed  of  the  switch  in  ter- 
minology; as  to  them,  the  controversy 
whether  they  should  have  received  notice  of 
this  change  remains  alive.  Brief  for  Appel- 
lanU  20.  We  decline  to  decide  the  merits  of 
appellants'  request  for  individualized  notice 
to  these  employees,  however,  because  the 
questions  whether  individual  notice  is  re- 
quired by  §630  and  whether  appellants' 
complaint  can  be  read  to  request  such 
notice  for  former  employees,  see  Brief  for 
Appellees  32,  n.  24  (arguing  that  it  cannot 
be  so  read),  are  questions  best  addressed  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  District  Court. 

A  second  reason  why  we  remand  this  case 
for  fiuther  proceedings  rather  than  order- 
ing it  dismissed  is  that  appellants  argue  that 
the  definition  of  "classified  information " 
now  supplied  by  ISSO.  53  Fed.  Reg.  38279 
(1988)  (to  be  codified  In  32  CFR 
:  2003.20(h)(3)),  does  not  comply  with  J  630. 
They  contend  that  ISOO's  definition  pro- 
hibits disclosure  of  information  that  an  em- 
ployee reasonably  should  have  known  was 
classified,  whereas  subsection  (2)  of  {  630 
refers  only  to  information  that  is  "known 
by  the  employee"  to  be  classified  or  in  the 
process  of  being  classified.  Brief  for  Appel- 
lants 19-20.  In  contrast,  appellees  and  the 
Senate  as  omict  argue  that  there  is  no  in- 
consistency between  8  630(2)  and  this  new 
definition.  Brief  for  Appellees  39-41;  Brief 
for  United  States  Senate  as  i4micus  Curiae 
17-18.  It  appears  that,  in  order  to  press  this 
Issue,  the  appellants  would  t>e  forced  to 
amend  their  complaint  in  order  to  take  into 
account  the  new  definition  of  the  term 
"classified."  Brief  for  Appellees  41.  Because 
the  decision  whether  to  allow  this  amend- 
ment is  one  for  the  District  Court,  and  be- 
cause appellants'  argument  raises  a  question 
of  statutory  interpretation  not  touched 
upon  by  the  District  Court,  we  leave  these 
matters  for  that  court  to  decide  in  the  first 
instance. 

In  addition,  there  remains  a  question 
whether  the  forms  comply  with  subsections 
(3),  (4).  and  (5)  of  ;  630,  dealing  with  disclo- 
sure of  classified  Information  to  Congress. 
Both  appellants  and  appellees  apparently 
agree  that  these  subsections  simply  preserve 
preexisting  rights,  rights  guaranteed  by 
other  statutes  and  constitutional  provisions. 
Brief  for  Appellants  38-40;  Brief  for  Appel- 
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lees  48.  The  only  relief  appellants  request 
with  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  case  is 
notice  to  employees  informing  them  that 
Forms  189  and  4193  did  not  alter  those  pre- 
existing rights.  Brief  for  Appellants  38.  No 
actual  instance  in  which  an  employee 
sought  to  disclose  information  to  Congress, 
and  was  prohibited  from  doing  so,  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention.  There  thus  exists 
a  substantial  possibility  that  this  last  por- 
tion of  the  case  is  not  ripe  for  decision,  and 
this  is  exactly  the  argument  pressed  by  sev- 
eral amid.  Brief  for  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  as  Amicva  Cunae  28-48;  Brief  for 
Speaker  and  Leadership  Group  of  House  of 
Representatives  as  Amicus  Curiae  12-16; 
Brief  for  United  States  Senate  as  Amicus 
Curiae  15-21.  We  are  not,  however,  disposed 
to  decide  for  ourselves  whether  this  is  so. 
Since  the  District  Court  analyzed  the  inter- 
action between  5  630  and  the  Executive 
Branch's  nondisclosure  policy  to  help  us 
decide  whether  the  case  is  ready  for  decision 
or,  if  it  is,  to  guide  our  own  resolution  of  the 
merits.  Again,  therefore,  we  return  these 
questions  to  the  District  Court  to  allow  it  to 
sort  them  out  in  the  first  instance. 

Because  part  of  the  controversy  has 
become  moot  but  other  parts  of  it  may 
retain  vitality,  we  vacate  the  judgment 
below  and  remand  for  further  proceedings 
consistent  with  this  opinion.  See,  e.g.. 
United  States  Dept  of  Treasury  v.  Galioto, 
477  US.  556,  560  (1986);  United  States  v. 
Munsingwear.  Inc..  340  U.S.  36,  39-40  (1950). 
In  doing  so,  we  emphasize  that  the  District 
Court  should  not  pronounce  upon  the  rela- 
tive constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  unless  it  finds  it 
imperative  to  do  so.  Particularly  where,  as 
here,  a  case  Implicates  the  fundamental  re- 
lationship between  the  Branches,  courts 
should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  issue  un- 
necessary constitutional  rulings.  On 
remand,  the  District  Court  should  decide 
first  whether  the  controversy  is  sufficiently 
live  and  concrete  to  be  adjudicated  and 
whether  it  is  an  appropriate  case  for  equita- 
ble relief,  and  then  decide  whether  the  stat- 
ute and  forms  are  susceptible  of  a  reconcil- 
ing interpreUtion;  if  they  are  not.  the  court 
may  turn  to  the  constitutional  question 
whether  §  630  impermissibly  intrudes  upon 
the  Executive  Branch's  authority  over  na- 
tional security  information.  See,  e.g..  Ash- 
wander  y.  TVA,  297  U.S.  288.  345-456  (1936) 
(Brandeis,  J.  concurring)  Rescue  Army  v. 
Municipal  Court  of  Los  Angeles,  331  U.S. 

549  (1947);  aark  v.  JeUr,  486  U.S. , 

(1988)(slipop.,  at  3). 

The  judgment  of  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  vacated,  and  the 
case  is  remanded  for  further  proceedings 
consistent  with  this  opinion. 
It  is  so  ordered.0 


velopment  projects  including  Project 
Open  Community,  and  the  Saginaw 
County  Youth  Protection  Council. 

Mr.  President.  Carl  and  Thelma 
Poston  are  community  builders.  Their 
fight  for  equal  rights  has  made  Sagi- 
naw County  better  for  us  all.  Monu- 
ments to  their  work  can  be  seen 
throughout  the  area.  In  housing.  In 
economic  development  projects.  In  a 
more  equitable  society. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  Saginaw 
would  be  like  without  the  Postons. 
Fortunately,  we  don't  have  to.  Their 
leadership  has  earned  them  the  name: 
Saginaw's  living  legends. 

I  salute  them  and  their  four  sons  for 
their  award.  We  can  never  honor  Carl 
and  Thelma  Poston  as  much  as  they 
have  honored  us.« 


HONORING  CARL  AND  THELMA 
POSTON 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  minute  to  recognize  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carl  C.  Poston.  Jr.,  who  were 
recently  honored  as  living  legends 
during  Saginaw  County's  Black  Histo- 
ry Month. 

Carl  Poston.  Jr.,  moved  to  Sagmaw 
County  in  1955.  In  no  time  at  all.  he 
was  involved  in  public  life.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Saginaw  City  Council, 
and  was  later  elected  to  that  office.  He 
served  as  Saginaw  City  mayor  pro  tem. 
He  headed  numerous  community  de- 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  CONDITION- 
AL ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 97  to  provide  for  adjournment 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  97) 
providing  for  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  Tuesday,  April  18,  1989, 
untU  Tuesday,  April  25,  1989,  and  a  condi- 
tional recess  or  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  Wednesday,  April  19,  or  Thursday, 
April  20,  or  Friday,  April  21,  or  Saturday, 
April  22,  1989,  until  Monday.  May  1,  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  97) 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  NATION'S 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Senator  Dole, 
and  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Hollings,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Rexd,  Mr. 
Riegle,   Mr.    Rockefeller,   Mr.   Sar- 


BANES,  Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr.  Simon,  a 
joint  resolution  aimed  at  enhancing 
the  health  and  well-being  of  America's 
children.  I  send  the  joint  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  104)  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  health  of  the  Nation's  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  each 
day  over  10,000  babies  are  bom  in  the 
United  States.  Unfortunately,  each  of 
these  children  does  not  have  a  similar 
chance  at  having  their  basic  health 
and  safety  needs  met.  Rather,  it  is  a 
sad  reality  that  msuiy  of  these  chil- 
dren will  not  reach  adulthood,  or  even 
adolescence.  The  probabilities  are  that 
over  100  of  the  babies  bom  today  will 
die  before  their  first  birthday.  This 
sad  statistic  ranks  our  great  Nation 
behind  18  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries in  infant  mortality  rates. 

Furthermore,  700  of  every  10,000 
babies  bom  will  remain  hospitalized 
for  low  birthweight  and  other  health 
problems  because  their  mothers  either 
lacked  proper  prenatal  care,  were 
under  age  15,  or  were  substance  abus- 
ers. 

Too  many  children  and  adolescents 
suffer  death  or  injury  from  prevent- 
able causes.  Each  day  in  the  United 
States,  five  teenagers  commit  suicide; 
seven  children  or  adolescents  are 
homicide  victims;  three  children  die 
from  giinshot  wounds,  and  thousands 
are  the  victims  of  child  abuse.  The  list 
of  unfortunate  statistics  goes  on  and 
on;  and  the  upward  trends  are  alarm- 
ing. 

As  legislators,  we  can  help  reduce 
these  numbers.  It  will  take  a  long-term 
commitment— after  all.  the  underlying 
social  problems  were  years  in  the 
making— but  it  is  clear  that  more  can 
be  done  to  protect  our  children.  And 
most  Americans  want  us  to  do  more.  A 
recent  Harris  poll  indicated  that  more 
than  74  percent  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems of  children  have  increased,  and 
63  percent  believed  that  we  do  too 
little  to  address  these  disturbing 
issues.  Another  poll  revealed  that  by  a 
3-to-l  margin,  respondents  were  will- 
ing to  pay  higher  taxes  to  provide 
health-related  programs  for  children. 

It  is  time  to  make  a  greater  commit- 
ment. We  have  surveyed  the  problems, 
heard  testimony  to  the  issues,  and  too 
often  have  seen,  first  hand,  the  need. 
We  know  that  1  in  4  children  under 
age  6  lives  in  poverty.  We  know  that 
13  million  children  under  age  18  are 
uninsured.  We  know  that  we  have  the 
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highest  teen  pregnancy  rate  among 
developed  nations.  We  have  heard 
these  numbers  and  many  other  dis- 
heartening facts. 

Now  I  would  like  to  see  us  concen- 
trate on  the  solutions.  Last  year  we 
were  able  to  increase  Medicaid  cover- 
age for  women  and  children  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  poverty  line,  but  this 
was  Just  a  modest  step  forward. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution,  "Health 
of  America's  Children"  can  help  us 
gather  our  collective  wisdom  to  serve 
64  million  constituents  without  their 
own  political  voice.  I  hope  that  as  we 
go  about  our  legislative  business,  we 
can  keep  programs  to  benefit  children 
at  a  high  prominence;  that  we  can  be 
more  creative  in  designing  programs  to 
protect  our  young;  and  that  we  can  ac- 
complish, this  session,  legislation  that 
will  move  us  forward  toward  the  goal 
of  removing  barriers  to  quality  health 
care  for  every  child  and  pregnant 
w<Hnan. 

Bfr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  commitment  to 
America's  future  than  ensuring  a 
better  future  for  our  children.  Our 
very  survival  depends  upon  their  well- 
being— their  education,  their  health, 
and  their  hopes  for  a  fair  shot  at  the 
American  dream. 

Unfortunately  too  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's young  now  face  a  future  that 
seems  to  be  filled  with  doubts,  uncer- 
tainties and.  yes.  fear.  I  am  talking 
about  the  millions  of  children  threat- 
ened by  teenage  pregnancy,  suicide,  vi- 
olence, inadequate  health  care,  and 
the  scourge  of  drugs. 

Statistics  tells  us  that  each  day  in 
America.  121  children  are  bom  to 
women  under  the  age  of  15;  that  five 
teenagers  commit  suicide;  that  three 
children  die  from  unintentional  gun- 
shots, and  who  knows  how  many  from 
intentional  ones;  and  that  1  in  4  chil- 
dren under  6  lives  in  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  chilling 
numbers.  Clearly,  the  time  for  action 
Is  now  as  our  women  and  children  con- 
front these  terrible  challenges  on  a  24- 
hour-a-day  basis— and  that  every  day 
we  do  not  deal  with  these  issues,  we 
are  another  24  hours'  worth  of  dis- 
turbing statistics  behind  the  curve. 

Our  children  deserve  more  educa- 
tion, better  health  care,  more  job  op- 
portunities, better  nutrition,  and 
much,  much  more. 

That's  why  I  am  pleased  today  to 
help  introduce  along  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  104.  A  measure  that  says 
loud  and  clear  that  America's  children 
are  a  top  priority  on  Capitol  Hill. 

All  of  us  can  make  a  difference. 
That  is  why  we  are  here.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  the  battle  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place  for  our  chil- 
dren. If  we  do.  the  future  will  look 
better  for  all  of  us. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  104). 
with  its  preamble,  was  considered,  or- 


dered  to   a   third   reading,    read   the        TRIBUTE  TO  GLEN  LOCKERY 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, is  as  follows: 


S.J.  Rks.  104 

Whereas,  children  are  our  most  precious 
resource; 

Whereas,  the  future  of  this  great  country 
depends  on  their  healthy  development.  In  a 
safe  environment,  with  a  sound  education 
which  meets  their  individual  needs  and 
allows  them  to  achieve  their  maximum  po- 
tential: 

Whereas,  our  national  commitment  to  this 
Nation's  children  and  pregnant  women  Is 
not  commensurate  with  our  resources  or  our 
luiowledge: 

Whereas,  we  recognize  that  the  health 
needs  of  our  children  are  changing,  with 
health  problems  Intertwined  with  behavior- 
al and  psychological  disturbances  often  re- 
lated to  social  and  economic  conditions; 

Whereas,  there  are  alarming  trends  in 
preventable  diseases  and  deaths  among  our 
children,  as  evidenced  by  the  Increase  in 
childhood  diseases,  injuries,  and  substance 
abuse: 

Whereas,  despite  our  technological  ad- 
vances In  the  treatment  of  newborns,  the 
United  States  ranks  18th  among  industrial- 
ized nations  in  Infant  mortality  and  our  po- 
sition has  not  improved  since  1980; 

Whereas,  we  know  that  low  birth  weight  is 
the  major  contributor  to  Infant  deaths.  34 
percent  of  all  pregnant  women  receive  insuf- 
ficient or  no  prenatal  care,  with  infants 
bom  to  teens  significantly  more  likely  to  be 
bom  at  low  birth  weight; 

Whereas,  children  ages  21  and  under  rep- 
resent only  33  percent  of  the  total  United 
States  population,  they  constitute  nearly 
half  of  the  uninsured,  with  gaps  particular- 
ly profound  for  children  0-2  and  adolescents 
18-21; 

Whereas,  the  majority  of  children  who  are 
uninsured  have  parents  that  work  full  or 
part  time,  only  12  percent  of  all  uninsured 
children  live  in  nonworking  families; 

Whereas,  Congress  has  sought  to  improve 
and  expand  Medicaid,  fewer  than  half  of 
poor  children  are  currently  receiving  Medic- 
aid coverage,  and  even  those  who  are.  en- 
counter significant  barriers  of  limited  bene- 
fits and  frequent  periods  of  discontinuity; 

Whereas,  a  wide  variety  of  children's  pro- 
grams are  administered  at  many  different 
levels  of  Federal  and  State  bureaucracies, 
they  have  resulted  in  fragmentation  and  du- 
plication of  services,  especially  for  chron- 
ically ill  children:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  we  declare  that 
access  to  quality  health  care  Is  a  goal  for 
every  child  and  pregnant  women;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  a  shared  responsibility 
of  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels,  and  that  we 
collectively  commit  ourselves  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  remove  existing  barriers 
toward  that  end. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in 
May  a  very  special  occasion  will  take 
place  at  the  University  of  Idaho,  my 
alnui  mater,  that  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

This  year  marks  the  centeruiisJ  of 
the  University  of  Idaho  amd  as  a  part 
of  the  planned  festivities,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  choir,  the  Vandaleers,  is 
having  a  reunion.  I  sang  in  the  Vanda- 
leer  choir  for  4  years  while  I  was  in 
college  and  law  school.  My  years  sing- 
ing in  the  choir  hold  many  particular- 
ly fond  memories  for  me.  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  is  where  I  met  my 
wife.  Louise,  who  was  a  voice  major. 

The  Vandaleers  have  always  been 
known  as  a  first  rate  choir  and  have 
traveled  extensively.  At  the  May  reun- 
ion, past  and  present  members  of  the 
choir  will  be  honoring  the  man  who  is, 
more  than  any  other  person,  responsi- 
ble for  building  the  choir's  reputa- 
tion—Mr. Glen  Lockery. 

Glen  came  to  the  university  to  direct 
the  Vandaleers  in  1947.  He.  like  so 
many  of  us,  was  out  of  the  service  and 
came  to  the  university  after  singing 
with  the  very  first  Robert  Shaw  Cho- 
rale. 

Right  from  the  very  beginning.  Glen 
conunanded  a  loyalty  and  a  friendship 
among  his  students  that  I  have  not 
seen  before  or  since.  Forty  years  later, 
many  of  Louise's  and  my  closest 
friends  are  people  we  met  in  the  choir. 

I  know  that  Louise  would  Join  me  in 
saying  that  Glen  Lockery  brought 
quality  music  and  quality  instruction 
to  the  Vandaleer  Choir.  He  taught  us 
to  love  music  and  to  appreciate  the 
very  best— in  both  the  classics  and  in 
modem  compositions.  Glen  demanded 
the  best  in  his  students.  Not  only  was 
it  technical  perfection  but  we  per- 
formed difficult  works  ranging  from 
Brahms,  Handel  and  Bach  to  Paul 
Hindemith's  "Old  Joe  Has  Gone  Fish- 
ing." Included  with  the  classics  was 
always  a  smattering  of  Broadway 
tunes. 

He  brought,  too,  the  extra  dimen- 
sion so  essential  to  good  music— emo- 
tion. To  be  truly  memorable,  music 
must  excite  the  emotions!  Whether  it 
was  the  light-hearted  humor  of  "The 
Blue  Tick  Ply"  or  the  deeper  mood  of 
the  Bach  chorales  Glen  Lockery  gave 
of  himself  and  responded  to  the  music. 
He  asked  us  to  do  the  same,  and  as  we 
became  emotionally  involved  in  the 
music,  something  magical  happened. 
We  were  transformed  into  something 
better  than  we  had  been.  We  knew  it 
and  the  audiences  felt  it  and  respond- 
ed. It  is  that  magic  imparted  to  us  by  a 
warm  and  gifted  man  that  made  the 
experience  of  singing  for  him  and  with 
him  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  for 
those  of  us  lucky  enough  to  be  associ- 
ated with  him.  Glen  Lockery  had  a 
real,  lifelong  affect  on  his  students. 
Probably    most    of    the    Vandaleers 
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Louise  and  I  knew,  no  longer  perform. 
But  I  can  guarantee  that  we  su-e  better 
listeners  and  have  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  music  and  support  of  all  the 
arts  because  of  this  man.  He  taught  us 
to  participate  and  to  be  productive 
members  of  a  group  working  together 
toward  a  single  goal.  Because  he 
touched  so  many  lives  during  his  years 
at  the  University  of  Idaho,  Glen  truly 
made  Idaho  a  better  place  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  Louise  and  I  are  look- 
ing forward  to  joining  the  Vandaleers 
in  May  to  pay  tribute  to  Glen  Lockery. 
We  will  be  able  to  tell  him  in  person 
how  much  he  means  to  us  and  how  he 
hel|>ed  shape  our  lives.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  today  to  speak  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  about  the  extraordi- 
nary accomplishments  of  an  excellent 
teacher,  an  inspiring  musician,  and 
our  good  friend. 


I  APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-29 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  98-459,  ap- 
points Mrs.  Mary  J.  Majors,  of  Iowa, 
to  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging, 
vice  Dr.  Russell  Mills,  and  effective 
March  22, 1989. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-874,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  vice 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field]. 


RESOLUTION  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR— SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 108 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Boschwitz,  Pell,  Dole, 
and  myself,  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  placed  on 

the  calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
spoke  at  length  yesterday  on  the 
Senate  floor  regarding  the  current 
tragedy  in  Lebanon.  I  explained  that  I 
had  written  to  President  Bush  and 
Secretary  of  State  Baker  to  encourage 
them  to  increase  their  efforts  to  end 
the  violence  and  division  in  Lebanon. 

To  emphasize  the  urgency  of  the  sit- 
uation. I  am  today  submitting,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  Sen- 
ator Boschwitz,  Senator  Pell,  and 
Senator  Dole,  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  Leb- 
anon. This  resolution  conveys  the  con- 


cerns that  we  and  many  other  Ameri- 
cans have  about  the  future  of  Leba- 
non. 

The  resolution  commends  the  ad- 
ministration for  calling  for  an  immedi- 
ate cease-fire  in  Lebanon  and  urges 
the  President  to  renew  his  efforts  and 
his  support  for  international  efforts  to 
halt  the  fighting.  The  resolution  con- 
demns those  parties  that  have  failed 
to  accept  this  call. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  entire  inter- 
national community  will  join  the 
United  States,  France,  the  League  of 
Arab  States,  and  others  in  pressing 
Syria  and  all  Lebanese  factions  to  halt 
the  horrendous  shelling  and  slaughter 
of  civilians. 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces,  in- 
cluding Syrisui  forces,  as  well  as  the 
abolition  of  all  militias  within  Leba- 
non. Only  in  this  way  can  a  central  au- 
thority be  restored  and  the  Nation's 
unity  be  ensured. 

Finally,  the  resolution  calls  upon  the 
Lebanese  parties  to  commit  them- 
selves to  a  process  of  internal  reconcil- 
iation and  expresses  support  for  inter- 
national efforts  to  achieve  this  goal. 

As  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
Lebanon's  future  lies  with  the  Leba- 
nese themselves,  they  must  begin  the 
difficult  but  crucial  task  of  political 
reform  and  compromise.  If  the  state  is 
to  survive,  Lebanon's  people  must  ful- 
fill the  mandate  to  elect  a  President. 
They  must  agree  upon  a  formula  for 
governing  and  choose  one  government 
to  guide  Lebanon.  They  must  demon- 
strate their  willingness  to  take  control 
of  their  destiny  and  rebuild  the  nation 
they  once  knew. 

In  their  efforts,  they  will  have  the 
strong  support  of  the  United  States. 
America  remains,  as  always,  commit- 
ted to  a  free,  independent  and  unified 
Lebanon. 

This  resolution  offers  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  express  its  concerns  re- 
garding Lebanon  and  to  encourage  the 
President  to  reinvigorate  his  efforts  to 
end  the  mindless  violence  now  tearing 
Lebanon  apart. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  supporting  this  important  Sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  regarding  the 
tragedy  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  in  submitting  this  resolu- 
tion, though  I  am  deeply  saddened 
that  this  kind  of  resolution  is  needed. 
Sometimes  we  use  certain  words 
with  such  frequency  that  they  lose 
their  impact.  Tragedy  may  be  one 
such  word.  But  certainly  there  is  no 
place  on  Earth  where  the  word  trage- 
dy may  be  more  aptly  applied  than  in 
Lebanon. 

As  the  resolution  notes,  the  on-going 
tragedy  of  Lebanon  has  been  exacer- 
bated in  recent  weeks  by  a  dramatic 
upsurge  in  violence.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand  have   been   killed  or  woimded. 


Tens  of  thousands  of  artillery  shells 
have  fallen  on  Beirut.  What  is  left  of 
the  national  sovereignty  of  Lebanon  is 
imder  massive,  new  assault  by  Syrian 
military  forces. 

None  of  us  are  imder  any  illusion 
that  this  resolution  is  going  to  end  the 
long-term  turmoil,  or  even  the  short- 
term  violence,  in  Lebanon.  But  we 
cannot  remain  silent  in  the  fsice  of 
what  is  happening  to  this  once  great 
nation,  and  once  peaceful  people. 

We  cannot  remain  silent  because  of 
the  enormous  stake  we  have  in  the 
Middle  East;  and  because  so  many  of 
the  problems  and  threats  we  face  are 
related  to  the  situation  in  Lebanon. 

We  cannot  remain  silent  because  of 
the  immense  human  suffering  of  a 
people  with  so  many  family  and  other 
ties  to  this  country. 

We  cannot  remain  silent  because 
what  is  happening  is  just  wrong,  and 
terrible. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
taking  the  lead  on  this  issue.  And  I 
urge  immediate  and  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  world  has  now  witnessed  the  con- 
tinuing agony  of  Lebanon  for  14  years. 
The  events  in  that  strife-torn  country 
defy  reason.  One's  inclination  is  to 
throw  up  his  hands  in  despair  and 
walk  away  from  what  seems  a  hopeless 
situation.  Yet,  this  easy  solution  is  not 
in  the  American  interest  nor  in  the  in- 
terest of  millions  of  good,  decent  Leba- 
nese who  struggle  daily  to  survive  and 
to  preserve  basic  human  values. 

The  United  States  has  had  the  cor- 
rect policy: 

The  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces, 
involving  the  Syrians; 

The  preservation  of  Lebanese  terri- 
torial integrity  and  the  reassertion  of 
central  government  authority 
throughout  Lebanon;  and 

Reform  of  the  constitutional  system 
so  that  the  Lebanese  government 
better  represents  all  of  the  people  of 
Lebanon. 

Where  our  policy  has  failed  in  Leba- 
non is  in  the  inconsistency  of  its  im- 
plementation. In  1982.  the  large  com- 
mitment of  funds,  military  personnel 
and  effort  were  not  sustainable.  Our 
adversary  at  that  time— the  Syrians— 
clearly  understood  this.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Khaddam  bluntly  told  Secretary 
Shultz:  "The  United  States  is  short  of 
breath."  He  was  correct.  Our  national 
interest  in  Lebanon  could  not  justify  a 
commitment  of  that  magnitude.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  wisely  reduced  our  pres- 
ence once  it  was  determined  that 
American  interests  were  no  longer 
being  served. 

As  is  too  often  the  case,  the  pendu- 
lum has  swimg  too  far  in  the  other  di- 
rection. The  United  States  interest 
does  not  permit  us  to  ignore  Lebanon 
altogether.  International  terrorism, 
drug    trafficking,    regional    conflicts. 
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American  hostages  and  empathy  with 
the  millions  of  Lebanese  who  share 
our  values  and  daily  confront  our 
mutual  foes  are  too  important  to  be  ig- 
nored. In  the  end.  failure  to  address 
these  problems  will  harm  U.S.  inter- 
ests and  reflects  poorly  on  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people. 

What  then  is  a  sustainable  position? 
First  and  foremost,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment must  stand  unequivocally  for 
the  values  we  cherish.  The  United 
States  has  a  clearly  stated  policy  and 
we  must  support  that  policy.  Foreign 
forces,  including  the  Syrians,  must  be 
withdrawn  from  Lebanon.  Hostage 
taking,  drug  trafficking  and  interna- 
tional terrorism  emanating  from  areas 
controlled  by  the  Syrians  must  be  con- 
demned absolutely.  Syria  must  be  held 
publicly  responsible  for  actions  ema- 
nating from  territories  which  it  occu- 
pies. Anything  less  will  only  encourage 
Syria  to  continue  its  unacceptable 
policies. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue its  modest  but  sustainable  aid 
levels  to  institutions  and  people  in 
Lebanon  who  support  our  values  and 
are  in  need  of  our  assistance. 

My  fear  is  that  too  often  U.S.  policy 
is  distracted  by  the  crisis  of  the 
moment.  Instead  of  keeping  our  eyes 
on  our  long-term  interests,  an  ad  hoc 
solution  to  the  immediate  crisis  be- 
comes our  overriding  concern.  We 
cannot  adopt  such  an  approach  in  Leb- 
anon, or  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
for  that  matter. 

The  current  crisis  is  a  case  in  point. 
In  February,  the  Government  of  Gen- 
eral Aoun  confronted  the  Christian 
militia  of  the  Lebanese  forces  and 
after  considerable  fighting  forced 
them  to  relinguish  control  of  the  ports 
in  the  Christian  enclave.  Customs  had 
been  the  single,  largest  source  of  reve- 
nue for  the  Lebanese  Government.  In 
recent  years,  however,  various  militias 
have  controlled  the  ports,  thus  fund- 
ing their  own  activities  and  depriving 
the  government  of  revenues.  In  addi- 
tion, some  militia-controlled  ports 
have  been  the  center  of  drug  traffick- 
ing, the  profits  of  which  fund  interna- 
tional terrorism. 

In  a  parallel  move,  the  Government 
of  General  Aoun  used  the  small  Leba- 
nese Navy  to  blockade  the  militia-con- 
trolled ports  of  Khalde  and  Jiye  south 
of  Beirut  controlled  by  Syria  and  its 
Lebanese  surrogates. 

In  response  to  General  Aoun's  clo- 
sure of  their  illegal  ports,  Syria  and  its 
allies  retaliated  by  imposing  a  block- 
ade that  has  virtually  cut  off  the  East- 
em  Beirut  enclave  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Syrian  forces  also  responded 
by  shelling  the  Christian  area  with 
some  of  the  heaviest  bombardment  in 
the  last  fourteen  years. 

Hundreds  of  Lebanese  civilians  have 
been  killed  or  wounded.  Syrian  artil- 
lery shells  and  rockets  rain  down 
steadily  on  civilian  infrastructure  fa- 


cilities, including  schools,  hospitals, 
gas  storage  tanks,  grain  silos  and 
water  reservoirs.  In  an  attempt  to 
escape  the  maelstrom  of  Syrian  shells, 
thousands  of  Lebanese  are  fleeing  to 
south  Lebanon:  others  risk  Syrian 
shelling  on  the  coast  to  flee  by  boat  to 
Cyprus. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  this  latest 
roimd  of  carnage  to  an  end,  an  Arab 
League  Mediation  Committee  has 
called  for  a  cease-fire:  the  Government 
of  General  Aoun  accepted  it:  Syria  has 
not.  General  Aoun  has  called  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  Syrian  forces  from 
Lebanon.  Syria  defiantly  rejects  this 
and  reaffirms  its  resolve  to  remain  in 
Lebanon. 

General  Aoun's  goals  is  to  get  Syrian 
forces  out  of  Lebanon.  This  goal  is 
shared  not  only  by  Christians,  but  also 
by  many  Lebanese  Moslems  who 
desire  to  rid  themselves  of  Syrian 
domination  and  intimidation.  At  this 
point.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Recoro  two  articles:  One  published  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
April  6,  1989,  and  one  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  April  12,  1989. 

General  Aoun  has  appealed  to  the 
United  States  to  assume  a  helpful  role 
by  supporting  the  Arab  League's  call 
for  a  cease-fire.  The  United  States 
should  publicly  reaffirm  its  call  for  an 
inmiediate  halt  in  the  fighting,  sup- 
port international  efforts  for  a  cease- 
fire, and  the  withdrawal  of  Syrian 
forces.  If  these  efforts  prove  success- 
ful, steps  could  then  be  pursued  which 
would  bring  the  two  governments  in 
Lebanon  together  to  begin  the  process 
of  reform  and  national  reconciliation, 
free  from  outside  interference.  So  long 
as  40,000  Syrian  troops  remain  in  Leb- 
anon, in  a  continuing  attempt  at 
Syrian  domination  of  the  Lebanese 
people,  these  goals  will  remain  elusive. 
Years  of  strife  in  Lebanon  have  shown 
that  no  one  group  can  impose  its  will 
on  another.  The  Lebanese  people- 
Christian  and  Moslem— deserve  the 
right  to  live  in  peace,  and  to  determine 
their  own  future  and  appear  prepared 
to  start  on  the  difficult  path  to  recon- 
ciliation. 

Furthermore,  returning  the  ports  to 
militia  control  will  only  foster  further 
divisions  in  Lebanon  and  fund  interna- 
tional terrorists  and  drug  traffickers. 
The  precedent  will  be  set  that  every 
time  the  Syrians  oppose  an  action  in 
Lebanon,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is 
shell  Beirut  and  that  action  will  be  re- 
versed. 

The  State  of  Israel  is  criticized  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  reacts  to  vio- 
lent demonstrations  on  the  West  Bank 
and  in  Gaza.  In  comparison  United 
States  reaction  to  the  Syrian  bom- 
bardment of  East  Beirut  is  very  mild. 
The  Israeli  presence  on  the  West  Bank 
and  in  Gaza  is  called  occupation  but 
the  Syrian  presence  in  Lebanon  is  not. 
Libyan  support  for  international  ter- 
rorism  results   in  the   United  States 


bombing  of  Libya  but  Syrian  support 
for  equally  egregious  actions  is  barely 
criticized.  With  regard  to  Syria,  this  is 
not  a  case  of  a  double  standard,  but 
one  of  no  standard  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
interests  in  Lebanon,  in  an  end  to  the 
conflict  there,  and  in  helping  Lebanon 
to  restore  its  territorial  integrity  and 
sovereignty.  We  must  not  let  past 
policy  failures  inhibit  our  ability  to  act 
in  our  own  Interests.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  be  cautious  not  to  over  commit 
ourselves  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 
With  our  limited  resources,  consisten- 
cy of  actions  and  rational  resolve  are 
much  more  Important. 

Today  I  am  Joining  in  submitting 
this  resolution  on  the  current  crisis  in 
Lebanon.  This  resolution  is  a  clear 
statement  of  the  current  situation  in 
Lebanon.  It  clearly  supports  the  stated 
long-term  objectives  of  the  United 
States.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor  this  resolution  and  support  Ameri- 
can Interests  and  the  people  of  Leba- 
non. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor dated  April  6.  1989,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Cliristian  Science  Monitor. 
Apr.  6.  1989] 

LEBAIfESE  OEIfEKAL  TAKES  ON  SYRIA 

(By  Jim  Muir) 

Beirut.— "I  am  not  a  Christian  leader  who 
is  going  against  the  Syrians."  says  Gen. 
Michel  Aoun.  "I  am  the  Lebanese  prime 
minister,  who  is  defending  his  rights  on  his 
own  territory." 

Speaking  during  an  interview  in  the 
much-bombarded  presidential  palace  at 
Baabda.  east  of  Beirut,  he  continues:  "The 
Syrians  have  no  rights  in  Lebanon.  They  are 
an  occupying  army,  and  the  world  has  to 
support  us." 

His  Syrian  adversaries  dismiss  General 
Aoun  as  "the  little  General."  Some  Leba- 
nese, with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  anxiety, 
call  him  "Napole-Aoun." 

The  fighting  that  erupted  March  14  be- 
tween Aoun's  regular  Army  troops  and 
Muslim  militia  forces  backed  by  Syrian 
troops  is  among  the  worst  since  Lebanon's 
civil  war  began  in  1975.  At  least  123  people 
have  been  killed  and  473  wounded  in  artil- 
lery duels  that  have  ravaged  Beirut  during 
the  past  few  weeks. 

The  latest  strife  was  sparked  by  a  naval 
blockade  Imposed  by  Aoun  on  illegal  ports 
operated  by  Muslim  militias,  following  his 
earlier  takoever  of  a  Christian  militia-run 
berth  in  Beirut's  harbor.  The  Muslim  forces 
want  the  blockade  lifted,  but  Aoun  Insists 
that  a  Syrian  withdrawal  from  Lebanon 
must  take  precedence  over  all  other  issues. 

Many  sources  say  that  the  general's  chal- 
lenge to  Syria  had  struck  a  responsive  chord 
among  ordinary  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line. 

"They  like  Aoun  because  he  is  standing  up 
to  the  Syrians,"  one  west  Beirut  source  says. 
"They  know  he  is  not  against  the  Muslims, 
and  that  he  is  a  nationalist.  Nobody  likes 
the  Syrians." 
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But  some  sources  say  that  Aoun's  bom- 
bardment of  Syrian-controlled  areas  has 
largely  undetermined  his  earlier  support 
among  the  largely  Muslim  populations. 

"He  has  alienated  them  completely,"  one 
Shlite  says. 

Through  recent  events,  the  general  has 
emerged  as  the  leading  figure  the  Christian 
enclave  of  east  Beirut  and  the  mountain 
and  coastal  areas  north  and  east  of  the  cap- 
ital. Yet  Aoun  deeply  resents  being  called  a 
"Christian  leader." 

The  label  is  Inevitably  applied  to  him  by 
the  international  press,  because  his  author- 
ity as  prime  minister  of  a  military  govern- 
ment and  commander  of  the  Lebanese 
Army,  is  accepted  only  in  the  Christian  en- 
clave. In  west  Beirut  and  other  mainly 
Muslim  areas,  the  rival  government,  headed 
by  Sellm  Hoss,  a  Sunni  Muslim,  is  recog- 
nized. 

Their  vying  governments  emerged  last 
September,  when  President  Amin  Oemayel 
left  office  and  attempte  to  elect  his  succes- 
sor failed.  Since  November,  there  has  also 
been  a  rival  Army  command  headed  by  a 
Sunni  officer.  Brig.  Gen.  Saml  al-Khatib. 

Mr.  Oemayel  appointed  Aoun.  then  Army 
commander,  as  prime  minister— a  post  tradi- 
tionally held  by  a  Sunni  Muslim.  Aoun  in- 
sists that  this  makes  him  the  only  legal 
claimant  to  the  job.  But  his  background  also 
gives  him  reason  to  reject  claims  that  he 
represents  only  the  Christians. 

Alone  among  leaders  in  the  Christian  area 
in  modem  times,  Aoun  was  raised  in  a 
mixed  Muslim-Christian  district.  His  family, 
of  modest  background,  lost  its  home  in  the 
southern  Beirut  suburb  of  Haret  Hreik  in 
the  early  years  of  the  civil  war.  The  district 
is  now  dominated  by  Shiite  Muslims  and  has 
been  controlled  militarily  by  Syria  since  last 
May. 

Although  his  own  Maronite  Cliristian  sect 
has  traditionally  dominated  the  Army,  sec- 
tarianism has  never  had  a  place  in  Aoun's 
thinking.  Even  his  most  bitter  political  en- 
emies cannot  accuse  him  of  favoring  Chris- 
tians during  his  progress  through  the  ranks 
as  a  career  artillery  officer. 

Now  It  is  estimated  that  about  30  percent 
of  his  loyalist  officers  and  men  are  Muslims, 
mainly  Simnis  from  rural  areas.  Lebanese 
and  foreign  sources  say  he  also  retains  great 
respeet  and  admiration  even  among  the 
Muslim  and  Druze  Army  units  which  split 
off  during  the  years  of  sectarian  strain  and 
which  now  operate  in  Syrian-controlled 
areas. 

Aoun's  nationalism  was  tested  when  Israe- 
li troops  advanced  on  the  presidential 
palace  during  their  1982  Invasion.  Aoun, 
then  a  colonel,  prepared  to  open  fire.  He 
had  to  be  ordered  by  President  Ellas  Sarkts 
to  stand  down. 

"He  was  the  only  Cliristian  officer  who 
saw  the  Israelis  as  an  invading  enemy  which 
should  be  confronted."  a  Christian  source 
says.  "Among  his  500-600  loyalist  officers, 
he  Is  seen  as  some  kind  of  god." 

Three  months  later  Aoun  was  In  charge  of 
Lebanese  Army  units  In  west  Beirut.  The  Is- 
raelis had  moved  into  the  city  in  the  wake 
of  the  withdrawal  of  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  forces.  The  Israelis  asked 
Aoun  to  send  his  men  Into  the  undefended 
Palestinian  refugee  camps  of  Sabra  and 
ShatUa.  He  refused.  The  Israelis  turned  in- 
stead to  their  Christian  militia  allies,  the 
Lebanese  Forces,  who  massacred  hundreds 
of  Palestinians. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AIR- 
BORNE UNITS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Ford.  Thurmond 
and  Sanford  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  inune- 
diate  consideration  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  28.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution submitted  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  28) 
to  conunemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Airborne  Units  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  28) 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  28 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Army  did  not 
have  a  parachute  or  glider  troop  until  1940; 

Whereas,  on  April  25,  1940,  the  War  De- 
partment directed  the  organization  of  a  test 
platoon  of  2  officers  and  48  enlisted  men  to 
experiment  with  the  airborne  concept; 

Whereas,  on  August  16,  1940,  the  test  pla- 
toon carried  out  the  first  live  parachute 
jump  from  a  B-18  bomber  aircraft; 

Whereas,  on  September  16.  1940,  the  War 
Department  authorized  the  development  of 
the  first  parachute  battalion; 

Whereas,  the  first  Parachute  Battalion  re- 
ceived the  designation  of  the  501st  Para- 
chute Battalion  and  later  moved  to  the 
Panama  Canal  to  reinforce  defenses; 

Whereas,  the  Airborne  Command  was  ac- 
tivated at  Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia,  following 
the  declaration  of  war  after  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack; 

Whereas,  at  Port  Benning.  the  Airborne 
Command  activated,  trained  and  equipped 
for  combat  the  parachute  and  glider  units 
which  participated  valiantly  In  all  of  the 
major  Invasions  of  World  War  II; 

Whereas,  paratroops  fought  In  the 
Korean  War,  protected  our  Vice  President 
In  Central  America,  and  fought  In  Vietnam 
and  Grenada; 

Whereas,  airborne  troops  participated  In 
all  wars  since  World  War  II,  protected  the 
citizens  of  this  country  during  a  period  of 
unrest  in  the  1960's,  and  continue  to  be  on 
alert  status  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas,  the  Airborne  units  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces,  a  distinct  segment  of 
the  defense  force,  have  the  capability  of 
being  deployed  anywhere  in  the  world  on 
short  notice  and  are  able  to  fight  and  win: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  Congress 
congratulates  the  Airborne  units  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  for  50  years  of 
faithful  service  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONGRESSION- 
AL PARTICIPATION  IN  BICEN- 
TENNIAL CEREMONIES  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 96  just  received  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  concerning  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  New 
York  City. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  96) 
providing  for  participation  by  delegations  of 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  In 
ceremonies  to  be  held  in  April  1989  in  New 
York  City  marking  the  200th  anniversaries 
of  the  implementation  of  the  Constitution 
as  the  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  convening  of  the  1st  Congress, 
the  Inauguration  of  President  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  proposal  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  96) 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATORS  AS 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE 
DELEGATION  TO  CEREMONIES 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  ON  APRIL 
29-30,  1989 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 96,  of  April  18,  1989,  appoints  the 
following  Senators  as  members  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  ceremonies  in 
New  York  City  on  April  29-30,  1989, 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary 
of  George  Washington's  inauguration: 
The  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MoYNiHAN  and  Mr.  D'Ahato]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Laxtten- 
berg]. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
following  nominations:  Cadendar 
Order  No.  61,  Richard  Thomas  McCor- 
mack  to  be  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of 
several  international  banks,  and  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  62,  William  P.  Barr  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominations  be  confirmed  en 
bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read,  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  tabled  en  bloc, 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified of  the  Senate's  action,  and  that 
the  Senate  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
UrrauiATioiiAL  Banks 

Richard  Thomaa  McCormack.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  X5S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.S.  Al- 
ternate Governor  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years:  U.S. 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years:  U.S.  Alter- 
nate Governor  of  the  African  Development 
Fund:  and  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

DsPAHTifKirT  or  Jnsncx 

William  Pelham  Barr.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  legislative  session. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  previ- 
ous order  until  8:30  a.m.  on  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  April  19.  1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  9:22  p.m..  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  April  19.  1989,  at  8:30  a.m. 


UMI 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  18.  1989: 

DarAanmrr  or  btati 

WALint  J  J>.  CnRLKT.  OP  mw  TORK.  TO  BB  AMBAS- 
BADOR  KXTRAOROmART  AND  PLBflPOTBfTLART  OP 
TBI  UNTRD  8TAT18  OP  AMERICA  TO  PRANCC. 

DBPAamBHT  OP  LABOR 

DAVID  OBOROB  BAU>  OP  CQHNBC'llCUI.  TO  BB  AM 
ABBISrANT  SaCRTTART  OP  LABOR.  VICE  DAVID  M. 
WALKBR.  RBBIOim>. 

DKPABTMKNT  OP  AGRICtTLTUKX 

RICHARD  THOMAS  CROWDR.  OP  MINNBSOTA.  TO 
BB  A  WJMMW  OP  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRBCTORB  OP  THE 


coMMOomr  credit  corporation,  vice  daniel  o. 

AM8TDTZ.  REBIONED. 

JACK  CALUHAN  PARNELL.  OP  CAUPORNIA.  TO  BE  A 
MBMBOi  OP  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 
COMMODITY  CREDrr  CORPORATION.  VICE  PETER  C 
MYERS.  REBIONED. 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

THE      POLLOWINO      OPPICERS     OP     THE     DNFTED 
STATES  COAST  OCARD  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
ORADE  OP  REAR  ADMIRAL: 
PAUL  A.  WELLINO 
WALTER  T.  LBLAND 

IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

THE  POLLOWINO'NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  POREION  SERVICE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
FORMATION  AOENCY  FOR  PROMOTION  INTO  THE 
SENIOR  POREION  SERVICE  TO  THE  CLASS  STATED. 
AND  FOR  THE  OTHER  APPOINTMENTS  INDICATED 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERV 
ICE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF 
COUNSELOR.  AND  CONStHJUl  OFFICERS  AND  SECRE- 
TARIES IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 
JO  ANN  CUFTON.  OP  OREOON 
BETTY  K.  TASKA.  OF  NEW  YORK 

THE  POIXOWINO  NAMED  PERSONS  OF  THE  AOEN- 
CIES  INDICATED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  POREION 
SERVICE  OPPICERS  OF  THE  CLASSES  STATED.  AND 
ALSO  FOR  THE  OTHER  APPOINTMENTS  INDICATED 
HEREWITH: 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  POREION  SERVICE  OFFI 
CERS  OF  CLASS  ONE  CONSULAR  OPPICERS  AND  SEC- 
RETARIES IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICXn.TURX 

DAVID  W.  CULVER.  OP  VIROINIA 
LLOYD  i.  PLBCK.  OP  TENNESSEE 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

DOUOLAS  W  ARNOLD.  OP  CALIFORNIA 
KENNETH  WAYNE  BEASLEY.  OP  INDIANA 
TOBY  U  JARMAN.  OP  VIROINIA 
JEFFREY  MALICK.  OP  CALIFORNIA 
HOWARD  R  8HARLACH.  OF  NEW  YORK 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  POREION  SERVICE  OPPI- 
CERS OP  CLASS  TWO.  CONSULAR  OPPICERS  AND  SEC- 
RETARIES IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNrfED  STATES  OP  AMERICA: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

OARY  C.  OROVES.  OP  VIRGINIA 
CRAIG  A.  THORN.  OF  VIRGINIA 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

IQBAL  MOHAMMAD  CHAUDHRY.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
CALVIN  LINDSAY  ELMENDORP.  OF  VIRGINIA 
LARRY  E  HIRSCHLER.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
HARRY  JOHN  MCPHERSON.  OP  CALIFORNIA 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 
EVELYN  ALEENE  EARLY.  OP  TEXAS 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFPI 
CBIB  OP  CLASS  THREE.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND 
8BCRCTAR1ES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

CAROL  A.  HAMMOND.  OF  NEW  YORK 

KATHERINE  J.M    MILLARD.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 
MARCIA  L  NORMAN.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
ROBEMARY  D  O'NEILL.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
SUSAN  MARIE  SELBIN.  OF  ALASKA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

ELIZABETH  B.  BERRY.  OF  VIROINIA 
MARCUS  E  LOWER.  OP  OHIO 
DAVID  O.  SALMON.  OP  MISSOURI 
KENT  D.  SIS80N.  OP  VIROINIA 
WILLIAM  W.  WE8TMAN.  OP  FLORIDA 

ACXNCr  POR  nrrEKMATIOHAL  DEVELOPMENT 

JAMES  P.  BDJNAR.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

JAN  PAUL  EMMERT.  OF  OHIO 

KAY  JACKSON  FREEMAN.  OP  CALIFORNIA 

RICHARD  PAUL  HARBER.  JR..  OF  MISSOURI 

JAROBLAW  JOSEPH  KRY8CHTAL.  OP  LOUISIANA 

KENNETH  A.  LANZA.  OP  FLORIDA 

JOSEPH  FREDERICK  LOMBAROO.  JR..  OP  NEW  YORK 

MARC  PAUL  MADLAND.  OP  TEXAS 

JOHN  JOSEPH  MI'It,'HELL.  OP  NEW  YORK 

RICHARD  STEELMAN,  OF  TEXAS 

CRAIO  M.  8TEPPENSEN.  OF  VmOINlA 

ROBERT  JAMES  WILSON.  OF  CONNECTICUT 

ORION  YEANDEL.  OF  NEW  YORK 

POR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OPPI- 
CERS OP  CLASS  FOUR.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND 
SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OP  THE 
UNim)  STATES  OP  AMERICA: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

OINA  KAY  ABERCROMBIB-WIN8TANLEY.  OP  OHIO 
ANDREW  ASKLAND.  MARYLAND 

OBOROE  WALBRIDOE  PERKINS  ATKINa  OL  OP  OEOR 
OIA 


GRACE  HSIAO-LIN  BAY,  OP  NEW  MEXICO 
MARK  J  BEZNER.  OF  NEVADA 
JAMES  ROBERT  BIOU8.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
ANNE  CHRISTY  BODINE.  OP  OREOON 
DENISE  ANNE  BOLAND.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
LINDA  MURL  COWHER.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
RAYMOND  STANLEY  DALLAND.  JR..  OF  VIRGINIA 
CHRISTOPHER  RICHARD  DAVIS.  OF  MARYLAND 
RICHARD  JAMES  DOUOLAS.  OF  FLORIDA 
MARY  DRAPER.  OP  CAUPORNIA 
DEBORAH  W.  OLASSMAN.  OF  VIRGINIA 
WILLIAM  GARY  GRAY.  OF  OHIO 
ALAN  ERIC  GREENFIELD.  OF  MAINE 
JULIE  J.  HAOARTY.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
KETHRYN  ALDEN  HARRISON.  OP  TEXAS 
KATHLEEN    MARIAN    HEFPRON.   OF  THE   VIROIN   IS- 
LANDS 
NICHOLAS  MANNING  HILL.  OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
STEVEN  ALAN  HONLEY.  OF  LOUISIANA 
MICHAEL  STEPHEN  HOZA.  OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA 
USA   BOBBIE  SCHREIBER   HUGHES.   OF  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA 
RUSSELL  PIERSON  INORAHAM.  OF  VIROINIA 
BERNAOINE  RUTH  J08ELYN.  OP  MINNESOTA 
ROBERT  KANEDA.  OP  CALIFORNIA 
EDWARD  WESLEY  KASKA.  JR..  OF  TEXAS 
SUSAN  ELIZABETH  KEMPE.  OF  NEW  MEXICO 
LAURA  JEAN  KIRKCONNELL.  OF  FLORIDA 
JOHN  LOUIS  U8TER.  OP  CAUPORNIA 
JOEL  ROBERT  MALKIN.  OF  NEW  YORK 
THEODORE  ALBERT  MANN.  OP  NEW  YORK 
SCOT  ALAN  MARCIEL.  OF  VIRGINIA 
ANDREA  STOWE  MATHEWS.  OF  CONNECTICUT 
ELIZABETH  MONTAGNE.  OF  ILUNOIS 
RICHARD  HOWELL  MORGAN.  OF  LOUISIANA 
THEODORE  ARTHUR  NI8T.  OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
SARAH  KELLOGG  OTIS.  OF  VIRGINU 
REX  MARC  PATTERSON.  OF  NEW  YORK 
JULIANA  SEYMOR  PECK.  OF  CONNECTICUT 
GEORGE  DOUOLAS  REASONOVER.  JR..  OF  TEXAS 
UNDA  SUSAN  RECHT.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
CHRISTOPHER  JOHN  RICHARD,  OF  TEXAS 
ELIZABETH  MARY  HOLZHALL  RICHARD.  OP  TEXAS 
ROBERT  BRIAN  RINK,  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
DANIEL  RICHARD  RUSSEL.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
DAVID  R.  SALAZAR.  OP  CALIFORNIA 
MELISSA  MARIE  SANDERSON.  OF  OHIO 
STEVEN  R  SLATIN.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
GEORGE  SMITH  SOUTHERN.  OP  FLORIDA 
DERWOOD  KEITH  STAEBEN.  OF  WISCONSIN 
MARK  CHARLES  STORELLA.  OF  MASSACHUSEITS 
ELIZABETH  D  THOMPSON.  OP  FLORIDA 
TRUDIE  EUZABETH  THOMPSON.  OF  TEXAS 
BRUCE  IRVIN  TURNER.  OF  COLORADO 
RUTH  DOROTHY  WAGONER.  OP  CAUPORNIA 
WILUAM  DAVID  WALLACE.  OP  NEW  JERSEY 
SANDRA  MARIE  WENNER.  OF  MICHIGAN 
CYNTHIA  L  WHITTLESEY.  OF  COLORADO 
BRUCE  WILUAMSON.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
BEVERLY  ROTH  YETT.  OP  FLORIDA 
WHITNEY  LANE  YOUNO.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
MARIE  L.  YOVANOVITCH.  OP  CONNECTICUT 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

JAMES  D.  CHRISINGER.  OF  IOWA 

ROBERT  LAWRENCE  DALY.  OP  NEW  YORK 

ANN  8AURIN  DRISCOLL,  OF  PLORDLA 

JANET  LYNN  EDMONSON.  OF  CAUPORNIA 

JACELYN  RAE  ECKMAN.  OP  CALIFORNIA 

ROBERT  T  PAGAN.  OP  CONNECTICUT 

JUDITH  R,  GREENSPAN.  OP  INDIANA 

ROBERT  HALLAUER.  OF  WASHINGTON 

STANLEY  JOHN  HARSHA.  OF  COLORAIX) 

SANDRA  LYNN  KAISER.  OF  WASHINGTON 

ELIZABETH  COOPER  KAUPPMAN.  OP  FLORIDA 

TIMOTHY  MOORE.  OF  CAUPORNIA 

STEPHEN  BYARS  MORISSEAU.  OP  CALIFORNIA 

JONATHAN  K   RICE.  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

WILUAM  EDGAR  RICHEY.  OF  TEXAS 

DANIEL  T.  SAINT-R08SY.  JR..  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 

COLUMBIA 
NORMA  D.  SCOTT.  OP  VIROINIA 
THOMAS  FLAKE  SKIPPER.  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
TERENCE  J.  SPENCER.  OP  NEW  YORK 
OBtRI  LYNNE  WILLIAMS.  OF  MINNESOTA 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  AG- 
RICULTURE AND  COMMERCE.  TO  BE  CONSULAR  OFFI- 
CERS AND/OR  SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  AS  IN- 
DICATED: 

CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN  THE 
DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA: 

ROBERT  A.  AJTAJI.  OF  VERMONT 

FRANCIS  X   ARCHIBALD.  JR..  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

EDWARD  J   BARR.  OP  MAINE 

COLOMBIA  DE  LOS  ANGELES  BARR068E.  OP  VmOINIA 

JAMBS  M   BEARDSLEY.  OP  VIROINIA 

VICTOR  M   BELZ.  OP  TEXAS 

ROBERT  E.  BLAIR.  OF  MINNESOTA 

JAMES  ALBERT  BOUOHNER.  OF  OHIO 

MELINDA  M.  BRIAN.  OF  LOUISIANA 

RANDALL  CUPPORD  BUDDEN.  OP  MICHIOAN 

MARK  PAUL  CHAOASON.  OF  NEW  YORK 

DANE  L  CHAMORRO.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

BARRY  D.  COLEMAN.  OP  DELAWARE 

THOMAS  FREDERICK  DAUOHTON.  OF  ARIZONA 

JOHN  WINTHROP  DAYTON,  m.  OF  TEXAS 

DOROTHY  L  DUBOIS.  OF  TEXAS 


CATHLBEN  L.  DC 
JAMES  P.  PINKE 
ROBERT  WILLIA 
MICHABLOAFPI 
JEROME  DOUOL 
LESLIE  K.  OOU) 
DAVID  R.  OALIN 
ROBERT  EMUJC 
ETHAN  AARON  ( 
OAMAL  R.  ORAII 
KATHUZNDAM 
FELIX  BERN  ANI 
JAMSB  P.  HOLM] 
DANIEL  HOLTZl 
MAROARETA.  J 
NANCY  C.  JOH* 

BLA 
LAURENCE  KEN 
OERAU)  W.  JOY 
RICHARD  P.  KA] 
EILEEN  KANE.  C 
STEPHEN  L.  KOI 
MICHEIXELAB 
CHRISTINE  LEE 
JAN  C.  LEE.  OF  \ 
MATTHEW  FRA: 
THOMAS  M.  MAI 
THOMAS  AQUIV 
PRANOSEMCI 
MARINA  MORO: 
WALTIR  P.  MOI 
JOHN  K.  MULLX 
BRIAN  ANDREV 
HOLLY  A.  OGLE 
STEVEN  M.  OR] 
ROBERT  W.  OUl 
JOHN  8ANO-OW 
JOSEPH  &  PEN! 
BLOSSOM  NAOl 
LISA  J.  PETERS' 
ANNEUZABETI 

COLOMBIA 
H.  DEANPTTTM 
MARK  JUSTIN! 
LOIS  A.  PRICE.  I 
RENBA.RAIOL) 
WILLIAM  L.RA1 
TIMOTHY  M.  « 

BIA 
ERIC  JAMES  Rl 
EMMETT  JERO: 
ROY  n)WARD  I 
TDfOTHTOER 
RICHARD  SC01 
PATRICIA  ANN 
ROBERT  JOEL  I 
SARAH  A.  SOLE 
WIUilAMLEEG 
KENNETH  THO 
TIFFANY  ROM 
BRUCE  TEBSHl 
MICHAEL  P.  TE 
PEDRO  J  TWA 
CAROL  TRIMBl 
THOMAS  ALA) 

COLUMBIA 
JAMES  P.  VAIU 
MARTIN  A.  VAI 
R.  STEVEN  VOI 
KEVINJ.WARI 
NICHOLAS  E  ^ 
DAVID  M.  WAT 
JAME8  LOUIS  T 
UNDAK.  WEU 
MARKCHARLI 
CAROLE  EWE 
JANET  S.  WHI'l 
CYNTHIA  A.  W; 
ROBEKT  W  W( 
DONNA  KATHl 
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HE   VIROIN   IS- 
BLAND 


UiOUNA 

IP  PENN8YLVA- 


:  DISTRICT  OP 


CATRLXEN  U  DUNPORD.  OP  VTROINIA 
JAMES  P.  PnnCEL.  OP  VTROINIA 
ROBERT  wnXIAM  PORDEN.  OP  CAUPORNIA 
M ICHAXL  OAFPNBY.  OP  VIROINIA 
JEROME  DOUGLAS  OAINEB.  OP  TEXAS 
LESUE  K.  OOLDSMITH.  OP  VtROINlA 
DAVID  R.  GAIJNDO.  OP  CAUPORNIA 
ROBERT  EMUJO  OIAN.  OP  VTROINIA 
ETHAN  AARON  OOLDRICH.  OP  NEW  YORK 
OAMAL  R.  ORAISB.  OP  NEW  TORK 
KATHUaEN  DANA  HANSON.  OP  MICHIGAN 
PELIZ  BERNANDEZ.  JR..  OP  CAUPORNIA 
JAMEB  r.  HOLMBERG.  OP  PLORIDA 
DANIEL  HOLTZMAN.  OP  NEW  YORK 

MARGARET  A.  JEZEK.  OP  CONNECTICUT 

NANCY  C.  JOHNSTON.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM 

BIA 
LAURENCE  KENT  JONB8.  OP  CALIFORNIA 
GERALD  W.  JOYCE.  JR..  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
RICHARD  P.  KALLMANN.  OF  TEXAS 
EILEEN  KANE.  OP  NEW  YORK 

STEPHEN  L  KONTOS.  OP  NEW  YORK 

MICHOXX  LA  BONTE  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
CHRISTINE  LEE  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

JAN  C.  LEE.  OP  VIROINIA  

MATTHEW  PRANKLIN  LEVEY.  OP  CONNECTICUT 

THOMAS  M.  MAHER.  OF  VIROINIA 

THOMAS  AQUINAS  MARTEN.  OP  VIRGINIA 

PRANCU  E  MCLENNAND.  JR..  OF  CALIFORNIA 

MARINA  MOROENBOO,  OP  VIROINIA 

WALTER  P.  MORRISON.  OP  VIROINIA 

JOHN  %■■  MUUJW.  OP  WASHINGTON 

BRIAN  ANDREW  NICHOLS.  OP  RHODE  ISLAND 

HOLLY  A  OGLESBY.  OP  TEXAS 

STEVEN  M.  O'REILLY.  OP  MARYLAND 

ROBERT  W.  OUDEMANS.  OP  MARYLAND 

JOHN  SANG-GWON  PAK.  OP  WASHINGTON 

JOSEPH  &  PENNINGTON.  OP  PLORIDA 

BLOSSOM  NAOMI  SANBORN  PERRY.  OP  VIRGINIA 

LISA  J.  PETERSON.  OP  NEW  YORK      ^ 

ANN  ELIZABETH  PPORZHEIMER.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 

COLUMBIA  

H.  DEAM  PITTMAN.  OP  MISSISSIPPI 
MARK  JUSTIN  POWELL  OF  VIRGINIA 
LOIS  A  PRICE.  OF  OREGON 
RENE  A  RAIOLE.  OF  VIRGINIA 
WILLIAM  L  RAPP.  JR..  OF  VIROINIA 

TIMOTHY  M.  REILLY.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA 
ERIC  JAMEB  RUETER,  OP  CAUPORNIA 
EMMETT  JEROME  RYAN.  JR..  OP  TEXAS 
ROY  IDWARD  BANDERS.  OP  VIRGINIA 
TIMOTHY  GERALD  RYAN.  OP  VIRGINIA    

RICHARD  SCOTT  SACKS.  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

PATRICIA  ANNE  SHEEHAN.  OP  VtROINlA 

ROBERT  JOEL  SILVERMAN.  OP  NEVADA 

SARAH  A  SOLBERO.  OP  UTAH 

WIUJAM  LEE  STEPHENS.  JR..  OP  MARYLAND 

KENNETH  THOMPSON  STRINGER.  JR..  OP  VIRGINIA 

TIFFANY  ROBERTA  TAPARBS.  OP  PU)RIDA 

BRUCE  TEB8HERANY.  OP  VIRGINIA 

MICHAEL  P.  TIERNAN.  OP  VIRGINIA 

PEDRO  J.  TIRADO.  OP  VIRGINIA 

CAROL  TRIMBLE  OP  ILLINOIS  ^ ,„.„,—.  «_ 

THOMAS  ALAN  UNDERWOOD.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

JAMES  P.  VAIU  OP  KANSAS 

MARTIN  A.  VAIL.  JR..  OP  VIRGINIA 

R.  STEVEN  VOIEN.  OP  CALIFORNIA 

KEVIN  J.  WARD.  OP  VIRGINIA 

NICHOLAS  E  WARE  OP  CALIFORNIA 

DAVm  M.  WATERMAN.  OP  CALIFORNIA 

JAMEB  LOUIS  WAYMAN.  OF  VIROINIA 

LINDA  K.  WELCH.  OP  WISCONSIN 

MARK  CHARLES  WBBTPALL.  OP  VIROINIA 

CAROLE  E  WEVER  OP  VIRGINIA 

JANET  B  WHITESIDE  OP  VmOINIA 

CYNTHIA  A.  WILHELM.  OP  PLORIDA 

ROBERT  W.  WOODS.  OP  VIRGINIA 

DONNA  KATHRYN  WOODWARD.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
CONBULAR  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP 

AMERICA 

AU  BEN  AIDA  OF  VXRGIHIA 


THOMAS  BILLAK.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA 

TAPAN  BANERJEE.  OF  VIRGINIA 
RICHARD  S.  KANTER.  OF  HAWAII 
JOHN  T.  SHEELY.  OF  VIRGINIA 

INTHE  ARBT? 

THE  POLLOWINO-NAMED  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS 
OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR 
ARMY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  GRADE  INDI- 
CATED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  611(A)  AND  8S4(C); 

7*0  be  permanent  major  general 

BRIO.   GEN.   RICHARD   D.   CAMERON.   581-42-37«0.   VS. 

ARMY.  

BRIG.    GEN.    OIRARD    SETTTER    III.     l»«-»-«282.    VS. 

ARMY. 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

COL.  JAMES  E.  HASTINGS.  SSl-44-«7<.  UB.  ARMY. 

THE  POLLOWINO-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
«Il(A)ANDeM: 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

COL.     MATTHEW     A.     ZIMMERMAN.     2S0-«2-»»41,     UB. 
ARMY. 

IM  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  1370. 

To  be  admiral 

ADM.  JAMEB  B.  BU8EY.  J32-2«-S214/lJ30.  UB.  NAVY. 

IN  THE  AIR  PORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE 
RESERVE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  SECTIONS  593  AND  8379,  TITLE  10  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  PROMOTIONS  MADE  UNDER 
SECTION  8379  AND  CONFIRMED  BY  THE  SENATE 
UNDER  SECTION  503  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFECTIVE 
DATE  ESTABLISHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION 
8374  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  (EFFEC 
TTVE  DATE  FOLLOWS  SERIAL  NUMBER) 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJOR  PATRICK  J.  BELANGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U/20/88 
MAJOR  GUILLERMO  BERTRAND.  S80-94-7685.  11/18/88 
MAJOR  LANCE  J.  BES8ER.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1/8/89 
MAJOR  TERRY  R.  BI8TODEAH.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  10/21/88 
MAJOR  BRENDAN  P.  BONNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  12/3/88 
MAJOR  ARTHUR  J.  BUGBEE.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1/3/89 
MAJOR  JAMES  E  CALDWELL  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  12/20/88 
MAJOR  GEORGE  J.  CANNELOS.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  11/5/88 
MAJOR  JOHN  M.  DEMPSEY.  008-36-80M.  1/7/89 
MAJOR  THOMAS  L  DICKENS,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  12/10/88 
MAJOR  IRVING  R.  OIIBON,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  12/3/88 
MAJOR  RICHARD  M,  OREEN.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  12/2/88 
MAJOR  PHILIP  G.  HALLAM.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  12/27/88 
MAJOR  JAN  C.  HOFFMASTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  1/19/89 
MAJOR  DAVID  K.  JACKSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1/8/89 
MAJOR  LANGFORD  L  KNIOHT,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1/12/89 
MAJOR  ROBERT  P.  LEMOINE,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  1/8/89 
MAJOR  JAMEB  P.  MCCARVEL  XXX-XX-XXXX.  10/21/88 
MAJOR  TERRKNCE  J.  ROGAN,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  1/7/89 
MAJOR  ARMANDO  R06ADO.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  11/10/88 
MAJOR  JOSEPH  G.  SCAVUZZO,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  12/29/88 
MAJOR  ARTHUR  P.  SCHAEPER.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  1/8/89 
MAJOR  GEORGE  W.  WASHCO,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  12/11/88 


MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJOR  AU  MANSOURL  491-6e-a073.  1/7/89 
NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJOR  BETTY  J,  KUFP.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  12/4/M 

INTHE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS,  ON  THE 
ACTIVE  DUTY  UST,  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  AC- 
CORDANCE WITH  SECTIONS  624  AND  828,  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  THE  OFFICERS  IDENTIFIED 
WITH  AN  ASTERISK  ARE  ALSO  NOMINATED  FOR  AP- 
POINTMENT IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH  SECTION  531,  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colons 

*JUAN  M.  RICO.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  major 

•RAYMOND  J.  8TRUTH.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWmO  NAMED  FORMER  UB.  NAVY  OFFI- 
CERS TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER 
IN  THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OP  THE  UB.  NAVAL  RESERVE. 
PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SEC- 
TION 593. 

DOUGLAS  GIBSON  WILLIAM  T.  MERRITT 

ARTHUR  P.  CUFPORD  J.  NEMETH 

HETHERINOTON 

THE  FOLLOWING  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  CORPS  OP  THE  UB.  NAVAL  RESERVE,  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION 
693. 
PEDRO  B.  FERNANDEZ  JAMES  E  KEASUNO 

THE  POLLOWING  FORMER  UB.  ARMY  OFFICER  TO 
BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  CORPS  OP  THE  UB.  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION 
593, 
JAMEB  N.  WHEELER 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  18,  1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

WILLIAM  PELHAM  BARR,  OF  VIROINIA.  TO  BE  AN  AB- 
SISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

INTERNATIONAL  BANKS 

RICHARD  THOMAS  MCCORMACK.  OF  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA TO  BE  UNITED  STATES  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR 
OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  A  TERM  OP  FIVE 
YEARS:  UNITED  STATES  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR  OP 
THE  INTER  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  FOR  A 
TERM  OF  FIVE  YEARS;  UNITED  STATES  ALTERNATE 
GOVERNOR  OF  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
FOR  A  TERM  OF  FIVE  YEARS:  UNITED  STATES  ALTER- 
NATE GOVERNOR  OF  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FUND;  AND  UNITED  STATES  ALTERNATE  GOVERNOR 
OF  THE  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK,     

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUB- 
JECT  TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  Tiafl  IFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 


OF  THE  FOR- 
OP  STATE,  AG- 
3NSULAR  OFFI- 
S  DIPLOMATIC 
MERICA  AS  m- 

ARIE8   IN   THE 
CD  STATES  OF 


CAROLINA 
E.  OF  VIRGINIA 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


April  18.  1989 


PRESIDENT  BUSH  VISITS 
HAMTRAMCK.  MI 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MicmoAN 
IW  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  19S9 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
•ccompanied  President  Bush  to  Hamtramck, 
Ml,  w^ere  he  anrKXjr^ced  a  new  ecorx)mic  aid 
program  for  Poland.  In  his  speech  on  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Potand  arid  its  neighboring 
countries.  President  Bush  put  It  well:  "Liber- 
ty," he  said,  "is  an  idea  wtx>se  time  has  come 
in  Eastern  Europe." 

The  citizens  of  Hamtramck,  many  of  wf»om 
■re  Poiish-Americam,  have  as  sophisticated 
an  urKJerstarxJir>g  of  East  European  politics  as 
virtually  anyorw  in  America.  Their  enttHisiastk: 
resporae  to  the  President's  speech,  to  his 
proposals  for  economic  akJ.  and  to  his  insist- 
erKe  on  economic  and  political  reform  are  a 
good  irxlication  that  tt>e  administratk>n  has 
come  up  with  just  the  right  strategy  for  dealing 
with  the  recant  changes  In  Eastern  Europe.  I 
believe  his  proposals  may  convince  other  East 
Btoc  countries  that  ttieir  future  lies  with  great- 
er liberalization  and  ck>ser  ties  with  the  West. 

When  President  Bush  arrived  at  Hamtramck 
City  Hall,  he  was  met  by  a  number  of  Mnhi- 
gan's  leading  citizens.  Including:  The  Horx)ra- 
ble  Robert  Kozaren,  mayor  of  Hamtramck; 
Cardinal  Edmund  Szoka.  archbishop  of  De- 
troit; The  Honorable  Walter  Paruk.  district 
court  judge;  Mr.  Edward  J.  Moskal,  natkxfal 
president  Polish  American  Congress;  Mr.  Paul 
C.  Ordrobina,  HamtrafTK:k  City  Counal  cftair- 
man;  Father  Stanley  Milewskl,  cfuinceller  of 
Orchard  Lake  St  Mary's  Seminary;  Mr.  Nk:k 
Frontczak,  Hamtramck  City  CourKil  member 
Ms.  Helen  Justewicz,  Hamtramck  Qty  Council 
meinber;  Mr.  Edward  Rojek,  Hamtramck  City 
Council  member.  Mr.  Sam  laquinto,  Hanv 
tramcfc  City  Council  member,  Mr.  Bob  Cwiert- 
niewicz.  aide  to  the  mayor  of  Hamtramck;  Mr. 
Joseph  Grzecfci,  city  treasurer  and  Mrs.  Ethel 
Fiddtor,  city  derk. 

Ttier  warm  hospitality  was  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  the  President  and  all  of  us  wtw  ac- 
companied him  on  ttm  important  trip. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  President  Bush's 
speech  be  Inckjded  In  the  Record. 

RSMAUCS  BT  THB  PmiSIOKIfT  TO  CmZXNS  OP 
HAMTmAMCX.  MI 

Thank  you  all  very,  very  much.  Cardinal 
SBoka.  Tour  Eminence.  Bob.  thank  you  for 
the  warm  greeting  to  your  wonderful  com- 
munity. Oovemor  Blanchard— it's  an  honor 
to  have  the  Governor  of  the  great  state 
here.  And  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
members  of  the  Bftichlgan  congressional  del- 
etation  that  came  out  here  with  me— Sena- 
tor Riegle,  and  several  distinguished  mem- 
liers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  sitting 
over  here— and  also  to  Senator  John  Engler. 
who  is  the  Bfajority  Leader  of  the  Michigan 
State  Senate,  and  to  other  leaders— elected 


leaders  not  only  from  your  community,  but 
in  other  parts  of  this  state. 

I'm  delighted  to  be  here.  Bread  and  salt 
are  l>oth  of  the  earth,  an  ancient  syml>ol  of 
a  life  leavened  by  health  and  prosperity. 
And  in  this  same  spirit.  I  wish  you  all  the 
same.  And  now.  if  I  may,  I  want  to  address 
at  this  important  gathering  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  a  whole  nation— the  proud 
people  of  Poland. 

You  know,  we  Americans  are  not  mildly 
sympathetic  spectators  of  events  in  Poland. 
We  are  Iwund  to  Poland  by  a  very  special 
t>ond— a  lx>nd  of  blood,  of  culture,  and 
shared  values.  And  so  it  is  only  natural  that 
as  dramatic  change  comes  to  Poland  we 
share  the  aspirations  and  excitement  of  the 
Polish  people. 

In  my  Inaugural  Address,  I  spoke  of  the 
new  breeze  of  freedom  gaining  strength 
around  the  world.  "In  man's  heart,"  I  said, 
"if  not  in  fact,  the  day  of  the  dictator  is 
over.  The  totalitarian  era  is  passing,  its  old 
ideas  blown  away  like  leaves  from  an  an- 
cient leafless  tree."  [Applause.]  I  spoke  of 
the  spreading  recognition  that  prosperity 
can  only  come  from  a  free  market  and  the 
creative  genius  of  individuals.  And  I  spoke 
of  the  new  potency  of  democratic  ideals— of 
free  speech,  free  elections,  and  the  exercise 
of  free  will. 

And  we  should  not  t>e  surprised  that  the 
Ideas  of  democracy  are  returning  with  re- 
newed force  in  Europe— the  homeland  of 
philosophers  of  freedom  whose  ideals  have 
t»een  so  fully  realized  in  our  great  United 
States  of  America.  And  Victor  Hugo  said, 
"An  invasion  of  armies  can  t>e  resisted,  but 
not  an  idea  whose  time  has  come."  My 
friends,  liberty  Is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come  in  Eastern  Europe.  And  make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  [Applause.] 

For  almost  half  a  century,  the  suppression 
of  freedom  in  E^astem  Europe,  sustained  by 
the  military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
kept  nation  from  nation,  neightxir  from 
neighlx>r.  And  as  East  and  West  now  seek  to 
reduce  arms,  it  must  not  tie  forgotten  that 
arms  are  a  symptom,  not  a  source,  of  ten- 
sion. The  true  source  of  tension  is  the  im- 
posed and  unnatural  division  of  Europe. 

How  can  there  t>e  stability  and  security  in 
Europe  and  the  world  as  long  as  nations  and 
peoples  are  denied  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  future— a  right  explicitly  prom- 
ised by  agreements  among  the  victorious 
powers  at  the  end  of  World  War  II?  How 
can  there  t>e  stability  and  security  in  Europe 
as  long  as  nations,  which  once  stood  proudly 
at  the  front  rank  of  industrial  powers,  are 
impoverished  by  a  discredited  ideology  and 
stifling  authoritarianism?  The  United 
States— and  let's  t>e  clear  on  this— has  never 
accepted  the  legitimacy  of  E^irope's  division. 
We  accept  no  spheres  of  influence  that  deny 
the  sovereign  rights  of  nations.  [Applause.] 

And  yet  the  winds  of  change  are  shaping  a 
new  European  destiny.  Western  Europe  is 
resurgent  and  Eastern  Europe  is  awakening 
to  yearnings  for  democracy,  independence 
and  prosperity.  In  the  Soviet  Union  itself  we 
are  encouraged  by  the  sound  of  voices  long 
silent  and  the  sight  of  the  rulers  consulting 
the  ruled.  We  see  new  thinking  in  some  as- 
pects of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  these  stirrings  presage  meaningful, 
lasting  and  far  more-reaching  change. 


So  let  no  one  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
American  people  and  their  govenunent  in 
our  desire  to  see  reform  succeed  inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  welcome  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  and  we  will  encourage— 
continue  to  encourage  greater  recognition 
of  human  rights,  market  incentives,  and 
free  elections.  [Applause.] 

East  and  West  are  now  negotiating  on  a 
broad  range  of  issues,  from  arms  reductions 
to  the  environment.  But  the  Cold  War 
began  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  if  it  is  to  end, 
it  will  end  in  this  crucible  of  world  conflict— 
and  it  must  end.  The  American  people  want 
to  see  East  and  Central  Europe  free,  pros- 
perous and  at  peace.  With  prudence,  realism 
and  patience,  we  seek  to  promote  the  evolu- 
tion of  freedom— the  opportunities  sparked 
by  the  Helsinki  Accords  and  the  deepening 
East- West  contact. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  improved  rela- 
tions with  countries  in  the  region,  and  in 
each  case,  we  looked  for  progress  in  interna- 
tional posture  and  internal  practices— in 
human  rights,  cultural  openness,  emigration 
issues,  opposition  to  international  terror. 

While  we  want  relations  to  improve,  there 
are  certain  acts  we  will  not  condone  or 
accept— l)ehavior  that  can  shift  relations  in 
the  wrong  direction— human  rights  abuses, 
technology  theft  and  hostile  intelligence  or 
foreign  policy  actions  against  us. 

Some  regions  are  now  seeking  to  win  pop- 
ular legitimacy  through  reforms.  In  Hunga- 
ry, a  new  leadership  is  experimenting  with 
reforms  that  may  permit  a  political  plural- 
ism that  only  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
l)een  absolutely  unthinkable.  And  in  Poland, 
on  April  5th.  Solidarity  leader  Lech  Walesa 
and  Interior  Minister  Kiszczak  signed  agree- 
ments that,  if  faithfully  implemented,  will 
t>e  a  watershed  in  the  ixistwar  history  of 
Eastern  E^irope. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Roundtable 
Agreements,  the  free  trade  union  Solidar- 
nosc  was  today— this  very  day,  under  those 
agreements — Solldamosc  was  today  formal- 
ly restored.  [Applause.]  And  the  agreements 
also  provide  that  a  free  opposition  press  will 
be  legalized,  independent  political  and  other 
free  associations  will  be  permitted,  and  elec- 
tions for  a  new  Polish  Senate  will  l>e  held. 
These  agreements  testify  to  the  realism  of 
General  Jaruzelski  and  his  colleagues,  and 
they  are  inspiring  testimony  to  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Polish  people,  and 
the  strength  and  wisdom  of  Lech  Walesa. 
[Applause.] 

Poland  faces,  and  will  continue  to  face  for 
some  time,  severe  economic  problems.  A 
modem  French  writer  oljserved  that  com- 
munism is  not  another  form  of  economics. 
It  is  the  death  of  economics.  In  Poland,  an 
economic  system  crippled  by  the  inefficien- 
cies of  central  planning  almost  proved  the 
death  of  initiative  and  enterprise.  Almost. 
But  economic  reforms  can  still  give  free  rein 
to  the  enterprising  impulse  and  creative 
spirit  of  the  great  Polish  people. 

The  Polish  people  understand  the  magni- 
tude of  this  challenge.  Democratic  forces  in 
Poland  have  asked  for  the  moral,  political 
and  economic  support  of  the  West.  And  the 
West  will  respond.  My  administration  is 
completing  now  a  thorough  review  of  our 
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policies  toward  Poland  and  all  of  Eastern 
Europe.  And  I've  carefully  considered  ways 
that  the  United  States  can  help  Poland. 
And  we  will  not  act  unconditionally— were 
not  going  to  offer  unsound  credits.  We're 
not  going  to  offer  aid  without  requiring 
sound  economic  practices  in  return.  And  we 
must  remember  that  Poland  still  is  a 
member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  And  I  will  take 
no  steps  that  compromise  the  security  of 
the  West. 

The  Congress,  the  Polish-American  com- 
munity—and 1  support,  I  endorse  strongly 
Ed  Moskal  and  what  he  is  doing  in  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  I  might  say,  and 
I'm  delighted  he's  here.  Good  Chicago  boy 
right  here  in  Hamtramck.  [Applause.]  That 
the  Congress,  the  Polish-American  commu- 
nity, the  American  labor  movement,  our 
allies  and  international  financial  institu- 
tions—our allies  all  must  work  in  concert  if 
Polish  democracy  is  to  take  root  anew  and 
sustain  itself.  And  we  can  and  must  answer 
this  call  to  freedom.  And  it  Is  particularly 
appropriate  here  in  Hamtramck  for  me  to 
salute  the  members  and  leaders  of  the 
American  labor  movement  for  hanging 
tough  with  Solidarity  through  its  darkest 
days.  Labor  deserves  great  credit  for  that. 
[Applause.] 

Now,  the  Poles  are  now  taking  steps  that 
deserve  our  active  support.  And  I  have  de- 
cided as  your  President  on  specific  steps  to 
be  taken  by  the  United  SUtes,  carefully 
chosen  to  recognize  the  reforms  underway 
and  to  encourage  reforms  yet  to  come  now 
that  SoUdamosc  Is  legal: 

I  will  ask  Congress  to  join  me  In  providing 
Poland  access  to  our  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences,  which  offers  selective  tariff 
relief  to  beneficiary  countries. 

We  will  work  with  our  allies  and  friends  in 
the  Paris  Club  to  develop  sustainable  new 
schedules  for  Poland  to  repay  Its  debt, 
easing  a  heavy  burden  so  that  a  free  market 
can  grow. 

I  will  also  ask  Congress  to  join  me  in  au- 
thorizing the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  to  operate  in  Poland,  to  the 
benefit  of  both  Polish  and  U.S.  investors. 

We  will  propose  negotiations  for  a  private 
business  agreement  with  Poland  to  encour- 
age cooperation  between  U.S.  firms  and  Po- 
land's private  businesses.  Both  sides  can 
benefit. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  consid- 
er supporting,  on  their  merits,  viable  loans 
to  the  private  sector  by  the  International 
Finance  Corporation. 

We  believe  that  the  Roundtable  agree- 
ments clear  the  way  for  Poland  to  be  able  to 
work  with  International  Monetary  Fund  on 
programs  that  support  sound,  market-ori- 
ented economic  policies. 

We  will  encourage  business  and  private 
nonprofit  groups  to  develop  innovative  pro- 
grams to  swap  Polish  debt  for  equity  In 
PolUh  enterprises;  and  for  charitable,  hu- 
manitarian and  environmental  projects. 

We  will  support  imaginative  educational, 
cultural  and  training  programs  to  help  liber- 
ate the  creative  energies  of  the  Polish 
people. 

You  know,  when  I  visited  Poland  in  Sep- 
tember of  1987,  I  was  then  Vice  President, 
and  I  told  Chairman  Jaruzelskl  and  Lech 
Walesa  that  the  American  people  and  gov- 
ernment would  respond  quickly  and  imagi- 
natively to  significant  internal  reform  of 
the  kind  that  we  now  see.  Both  of  them 
valued  that  assurance.  So  It  is  especially 
gratifying    for    me    today    to    witness    the 
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changes  now  taking  place  In  Poland  and  to 
announce  these  Important  changes  in  U.S. 
policy.  The  United  States  of  America  keeps 
Its  promises.  [Applause.] 

If  Poland's  experiment  succeeds,  other 
countries  may  follow.  And  while  we  must 
still  differentiate  among  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe,  Poland  offers  two  lessons 
for  all.  First,  there  can  be  no  progress  with- 
out significant  political  and  economic  liber- 
alization. And  second,  help  from  the  West 
will  come  in  concert  with  liberalization.  Our 
friends  and  European  allies  share  this  phi- 
losophy. 

The  West  can  now  be  bold  in  proposing  a 
vision  of  the  European  future:  We  dream  of 
the  day  when  there  will  be  no  barriers  to 
the  free  movement  of  peoples,  goods  and 
ideas.  We  dream  of  the  day  when  Eastern 
European  peoples  will  be  free  to  choose 
their  system  of  government  and  to  vote  for 
the  party  of  their  choice  in  regular,  free, 
contested  elections.  [Applause.]  And  we 
dream  of  the  day  when  Eastern  European 
countries  will  be  free  to  choose  their  own 
peaceful  course  In  the  world,  including 
closer  ties  with  Western  Europe.  And  we  en- 
vision an  Eastern  Europe  In  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  renounced  military  inter- 
vention as  an  instrument  of  its  policy— on 
any  pretext.  We  share  an  unwavering  con- 
viction that  one  day,  all  the  peoples  of 
Europe  will  live  In  freedom.  And  make  no 
mistake  about  that.  [Applause.) 

Next  month,  at  a  summit  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance,  I  will  meet  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Western  democracies.  The  leaders  of 
the  Western  democracies  will  discuss  these 
concerns.  And  these  are  not  bilateral  Issues 
just  between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  are,  rather,  the  concern 
of  all  the  Western  allies,  calling  for  common 
approaches.  The  Soviet  Union  should  under- 
stand. In  turn,  that  a  free  democratic  East- 
em  Europe  as  we  envision  It  would  threaten 
no  one  and  no  country.  Such  an  evolution 
would  Imply  and  reinforce  the  further  Im- 
provement of  East-West  relations  In  all  di- 
mensions—arms reductions,  political  rela- 
tions, trade— in  ways  that  enhance  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  all  of  Europe. 
There  Is  no  other  way. 

What  has  brought  us  to  this  opening?  The 
unity  and  strength  of  the  democracies,  yes. 
And  something  else— the  bold,  new  thinking 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  innate  desire— the 
innate  desire  for  freedom  In  the  hearts  of 
all  men.  We  will  not  waiver  In  our  dedica- 
tion to  freedom  now.  And  if  we're  wise, 
united  and  ready  to  seize  the  moment,  we 
wlU  be  remembered  as  the  generation  that 
made  all  Europe  free. 

Two  centuries  ago,  a  Polish  patriot,  Thad- 
deus  Koscluskzko,  came  to  these  American 
shores  to  stand  for  freedom.  Let  us  honor 
and  remember  this  hero  of  our  own  struggle 
for  freedom  by  extending  our  hand  to  those 
who  work  the  shipyards  of  Gdansk  and  walk 
the  cobbled  streets  of  Warsaw.  Let  us  recaU 
the  words  of  the  Poles  who  struggled  for  In- 
dependence: "For  your  freedom  and  ours." 
[Applause.]  Let  us  support  the  peaceful  evo- 
lution of  democracy  In  Poland.  The  cause  of 
liberty  knows  no  limits;  the  friends  of  free- 
dom, no  borders. 

God  bless  Poland.  God  bless  the  United 
SUtes  of  America.  Thank  you  all  very 
much.  "Nleck  Zyje  Polska."  [Let  Poland 
Live.]  Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 
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IF  YOU  BELIEVE  THE  MACHINE- 
GUN  BAN  IS  WORKING.  THEN 
SUPPORT  H.R.  1190 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  "The  Semiauto- 
matic Assault  Weapons  Act,"  H.R.  1190,  cur- 
rently has  75  bipartisan  cosponsors.  The  bill 
would  treat  1 1  specific  types  of  semiautomatic 
assault  weapons  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  current  Federal  law  for  fully  automatic  ma- 
chineguns.  Future  importation  and  domestic 
manufacture  would  be  banned.  Future  pur- 
chase of  the  existing  stock  of  semiautomatic 
assault  weapons  would  be  restricted  to  those 
who  go  through  a  background  check  and  re- 
ceive approval  from  their  local  police,  pay  a 
$200  transfer  tax,  and  register  their  weapon 
with  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms. 

Thus,  if  Members  believe  the  current  ban 
on  importation  and  domestic  manufacture  on 
fully  automatic  machineguns  is  working,  then 
they  should  support  H.R.  1190.  If  Members 
believe  we  ought  to  repeal  the  machinegun 
ban,  then  they  should  oppose  H.R.  1190.  It's 
that  simple. 

Several  responsible  national  organizations 
have  spoken  out  In  favor  of  Federal  assault 
weapons  legislation,  including  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Police  Organizations,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  the  National  Sheriffs 
Association,  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  U.S.  League  of  Cities,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee. 

Two  recent  editorials,  from  Times  magazine 

and   the   Christian   Science   Monitor,    make 

some  very  valid  points  about  the  issue.  I  urge 

my  colleagues  to  consider  the  following  Items: 

[From  Time,  Apr.  3,  1989] 

The  N.R.A.  IN  A  Hunter's  Sights 

(By  Robert  Hughes) 

Like  George  Bush  and  thousands  of  other 
people,  I  am  a  Small  White  Hunter.  Which 
means  that,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  one 
scrambles  into  one's  brush  pants  and  jacket, 
pulls  on  a  pair  of  snake  boots  and  goes  am- 
bling off  on  a  sedate  horse  with  friends  and 
dogs  in  pursuit  of  quail  In  a  pine  forest  In 
southern  Georgia.  Or  spends  cold  predawn 
hours  In  a  punt  on  Long  Island  Sound,  or  a 
damp  blind  on  a  California  marsh,  waiting 
for  the  gray  light  to  spread  and  the  ducks  to 
come  arrowing  in. 

I  have  done  this  at  intervals  most  of  my 
life,  ever  since  I  was  eleven  years  old  In  Aus- 
tralia and  my  father  first  Issued  me  a  single- 
shot  .22  and  two  bullets  and  told  me  to 
bring  back  one  rabbit.  I  hope  to  keep  doing 
It  as  long  as  I  can  walk  and  see. 

I  don't  shoot  deer  anymore;  the  idea  of 
large-game  trophy  hunting  repels  me.  But  I 
have  never  thought  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  killing  as  much  small  game  In 
one  day  as  I  and  a  few  friends  could  eat  In 
the  evening— no  more  than  that  and  always 
within  the  limits.  On  a  good  day  I  can  break 
24  targets  out  of  25  at  trapshootlng,  and  22 
or  so  at  skeet,  which  is  O.K.  for  an  art  critic. 

In  short,  I  am  supposed— If  you  believe 
the  advertisements  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation—to be  exactly  the  kind  of  person 
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whoae  richts  the  N.R.A.  claims  to  want  to 
protect.  Why,  then,  have  I  never  Joined  the 
N.R-A.?  And  why  do  I  think  of  this  once  om- 
nipotent though  now  embattled  lobby  as 
the  sportsman's  embarrassment  and  not  his 
ally? 

The  answer,  in  part,  goes  back  to  the 
famous  Second  Amendment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  which  the  N.R.A.  keeps 
brandishing  like  Holy  Writ.  "A  well-regulat- 
ed militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  State,"  it  reads,  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
Infringed." 

The  part  the  N.R.A.  quotes  is  always  the 
second  half.  The  first  half  Is  less  convenient 
because  it  undermines  the  lobby's  propagan- 
da for  universal  weaponry. 

The  Pounding  Fathers,  in  their  wisdom— 
and  more  pointedly,  their  experience— dis- 
trusted standing  armies.  They  associated 
British  ones  with  tyranny  and  lacked  the 
money  and  manpower  to  create  their  own. 
Without  a  citizen's  militia,  the  Revolution 
would  have  failed.  Does  the  Constitution  let 
you  have  the  second  half  of  the  Second 
Amendment,  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  without  the  first  part,  the  intended 
use  of  those  arms  In  the  exercises  and,  when 
necessary,  the  campaigns  of  a  citizens'  mili- 
tia to  which  the  g\m  owner  belongs— as  in 
Switzerland  today?  That  is  still  very  much  a 
subject  for  legal  debate. 

The  constitutional  framers  no  more  had 
in  mind  the  socially  psychotic  prospect  of 
every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harriet  with  a  bamful 
of  BlAC-lOs,  Saturday  night  specials  and 
AK-47S  than,  in  writing  the  First  Amend- 
ment, they  had  in  mind  the  protection  of 
child-pom  video,  which  did  not  exist  In  the 
18th  century  either.  Nowhere  does  the  Con- 
stitution say  the  right  to  bear  arms  means 
the  right  to  bear  any  or  all  arms.  Which 
arms  is  the  real  issue.  At  present,  firepower 
has  outstripped  the  law's  power  to  contain 
it  within  rational  limits. 

Where  the  N.R.A.  has  always  revealed  its 
nature  as  a  paranoid  lobby,  a  political 
anachronism.  Is  In  its  rigid  ideological  belief 
that  any  restriction  on  the  private  owner- 
thip  of  any  kind  of  hand-held  gun  leads  in- 
exorably to  total  abolition  of  all  gun  owner- 
ship—that, if  today  the  U.S.  Government 
takes  the  Kalashnlkov  from  the  hands  of 
the  m*"'^^'  on  the  school  playground,  it  will 
be  coming  for  my  Winchester  pump  tomor- 
row. There  is  no  evidence  for  this  absurd 
belief,  but  it  remains  an  article  of  faith.  And 
it  does  so  because  the  faith  is  bad  faith:  the 
stand  the  N.R-A.  takes  is  only  nominally  on 
behalf  of  recreational  hunters.  The  people 
it  really  serves  are  gun  manufacturers  and 
gun  Importers,  whose  sole  Interest  is  to  sell 
as  many  deadly  weapons  of  as  many  kinds 
to  as  many  Americans  as  possible.  The 
VJlJi.  never  saw  a  weapon  it  didn't  love. 
When  American  police  officers  raised  their 
voices  against  the  sale  of  "cop-killer"  bul- 
lets—Teflon-coated  projectiles  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  penetrate  body  armor— the 
NJl_A.  mounted  a  campaign  to  make  people 
believe  this  ban  would  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  deer  hunters,  as  though  the  woods  of 
America  were  full  of  whitetails  in  Kevlar 
vests. 

Now  that  the  pressure  is  on  to  restrict 
public  ownership  of  semiautomatic  assault 
weapons,  we  hear  the  same  threadbare  rhet- 
oric about  the  rights  of  hunters.  No  serious 
hunter  goes  after  deer  with  an  Uzi  or  an 
AK-47:  those  weapons  are  not  made  for 
picking  off  an  »nim»i  in  the  woods  but  for 
blowing  people  to  chopped  meat  at  close-to- 
medium  range,  and  anyone  who  needs  a 
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banana  clip  with  30  shells  in  it  to  hit  a  buck 
should  not  be  hunting  at  all.  These  guns 
have  only  two  uses:  you  can  take  them  down 
to  the  local  range  and  spend  a  lot  of  money 
blasting  off  500  rounds  an  afternoon  at  sil- 
houette targets  of  the  AyatoUah,  or  you  can 
use  them  to  off  your  rivals  and  create  lots  of 
police  widows.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of 
guy  you  are.  But  the  N.R.A.  doesn't  care- 
underneath  Its  dumb  Incantatory  slogans 
("Guns  don't  kill  people:  people  kill 
people"),  it  is  defending  both  guys.  It  helps 
ensure  that  cops  are  outgunned  right  across 
America.  It  preaches  hunters'  rights  In 
order  to  defend  the  distribution  of  weapons 
in  what  is.  in  effect,  a  drug-based  civil  war. 
But  we  who  love  hunting  have  much  more 
to  fear  from  the  backlash  of  public  opinion 
caused  by  the  N.R.A. 's  pigheadedness  than 
we  do  from  the  Government.  Sensible  hun- 
ters see  the  need  to  follow  the  example  of 
other  civilized  countries.  All  fireable  guns 
should  be  licensed;  delays  and  stringent 
checks  should  be  built  into  their  purchase, 
right  across  the  board:  and  some  typ>e8,  in- 
cluding machine  guns  and  semiautomatic 
assault  weapons,  should  not  be  available  to 
the  civilian  public  at  all.  It  is  time,  in  this 
respect,  that  America  enter  the  20th  centu- 
ry, since  it  is  only  a  few  years  away  from  the 
21st. 

The  Gum  Lobby  Is  Ruhning  Oot  op  Ammo 
(By  Mary  L.  Grow) 

Evtry  time  a  madman  enters  a  school  yard 
and  sprays  children  with  bullets,  we  see  af- 
firmation of  the  unfettered  right  to  bear 
arms— the  principle  for  which  the  National 
Rifle  Association  spends  millions  each  year 
to  influence  votes  In  Congress. 

In  response  to  those  who  are  appalled  at 
the  ease  with  which  even  mentally  unstable 
criminals  like  Patrick  Edward  Purdy  can 
obtain  arms  (Including  military  assault 
weapons),  advocates  of  gun  ownership  trot 
out  the  old  saw:  "When  guns  are  outlawed, 
only  outlaws  will  have  guns." 

Of  course,  laws  wUl  always  be  violated. 
But  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  gives 
society  no  excuse  for  failing  to  create  laws 
that  reflect  the  behaviors  we  aspire  to. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  (NRA) 
puts  forward  three  arguments  against  gun 
control:  The  first  is  constitutional,  the 
second  based  on  the  perceived  need  to 
defend  home  and  family,  and  the  third  po- 
litical. None  holds  up  to  scrutiny. 

The  constitutional  argument:  In  a  1939 
case  involving  the  use  of  a  sawed-off  shot- 
gun, the  Supreme  Court  declared  unani- 
mously: 'In  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
showing  that  possession  or  use  of  [the 
sawed-off  shotgun]  has  some  reasonable  re- 
lationship to  the  preservation  or  efficiency 
of  a  well  regulated  mllltla,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  Second  Amendment  guarantees  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  such  an  Instrument." 
Constitutional  scholars  point  to  this  as  the 
clearest  statement  the  court  has  made  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Second  Amendment. 

Former  US  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis 
F.  Powell  Jr.,  a  moderate  (who  also  hap- 
pends  to  be  a  rifle-owning  hunter),  gave  a 
speech  in  August  to  the  Criminal  Justice 
Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
"Much  scholarly  debate,"  he  said,  "has  cen- 
tered on  the  extent  to  which  the  Second 
Amendment  applies  to  private  ownership  of 
arms,  or  Is  restricted  to  the  need  for  a  'well 
regulated  militia.'  With  respect  to  hand- 
guns, however— as  opposed  to  sporting  rifles 
and  shotguns— it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  the  Second  Amendment,  or  the  notion 
of  liberty,  would  be  viewed  as  creating  a 
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right  to  own  and  carry  a  weapon  that  con- 
tributes so  directly  to  the  shocking  number 
of  murders  in  our  country." 

The  self-protection  argument:  The  medi- 
cal community  has  begun  to  see  Americans' 
high  rate  of  gun-related  deaths  as  a  public 
health  issue.  The  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  last  spring  published  an  article 
comparing  how  often  a  gun  was  used  suc- 
cessfully in  slaying  an  Intruder  with  how 
often  a  privately  owned  gun  was  responsible 
for  suicides,  accidents,  or  murders  among 
family  members  and  acquaintances.  The 
findings:  A  gun  In  the  home  is  43  times 
more  likely  to  be  used  to  kill  or  Injure  the 
homeowner  or  a  family  member  than  it  is  to 
kill  an  Intruder. 

The  political  argument:  For  decades,  con- 
ventional wisdom  has  held  that  it  is  political 
suicide  for  a  politician  to  support  gun  con- 
trol. This  belief  grew  out  of  several  well 
publicized  political  defeats,  engineered  and 
financed  by  the  NRA.  Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs 
of  Maryland  was  a  notable  example,  forever 
held  up,  of  the  Inevitable  defeat  awaiting 
any  politician  who  took  on  the  NRA. 

But.  though  the  myth  lives  on,  it  no 
longer  corresponds  to  reality.  The  NRA  has 
suffered  a  number  of  defeats  around  the 
country  during  the  last  year  or  so.  Although 
it  spent  $6  million  to  the  opposition's 
$500,000,  the  NRA  lost  in  its  effort  to  repeal 
the  new  Maryland  law  banning  the  sale  and 
manufacture  of  Saturday  night  specials.  In 
Minnesota,  some  courageous  legislators 
drew  on  strong  citizen  opposlton  to  turn 
what  looked  like  certain  NRA  victory  on  a 
"rlght-to-bear-arms "  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  into  defeat. 

A  Minnesota  poll  of  one  year  ago  high- 
lighted the  fact  that  80  percent  of  Minneso- 
tans.  including  77  percent  of  gun  owners, 
support  stronger  gun  control.  A  recent 
Gallop  Poll  showed  that  91  percent  of  all 
Americans  favor  a  seven-day  waiting  period 
for  handgun  purchases,  and  84  percent 
favor  federal  licensing  of  gun  owners.  It 
would  hardly  take  political  courage  to  sup- 
port guin  control  In  today's  climate. 

Politicians  often  follow  public  opinion 
rather  than  lead  It.  My  seatmate  on  a  recent 
flight  was  a  yoimg  military  intelligence  offi- 
cer with  a  shirt  full  of  ribbons  and,  above 
them,  a  combat  Infantryman's  badge.  In  the 
course  of  a  wide-rangtng  conversation,  he 
told  me  that  he  used  to  belong  to  the  NRA 
but  had  quit  In  disgust  over  its  irresponsible 
positions  on  gun  control.  When  will  our 
politicians  begin  to  catch  up  with  such 
wisdom? 

In  the  wake  of  yet  another  schoolyard 
slaughter,  I  feel  outrage  at  those  who  say 
that  their  right  to  shoot  at  targets  is  greater 
than  the  right  of  small  children  to  live  free 
from  the  perils  that  result  from  our  lack  of 
safeguards  over  who  may  own  guns  and  how 
they  may  be  used.  I  feel  outrage  at  the  poli- 
ticians who  fail  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  as- 
sault weapons  and  at  those  who  voted 
against  the  Brady  Amendment,  which  would 
have  mandated  a  seven-day  waiting  period 
before  any  handgun  purchase.  And  I  feel 
outrage  at  the  NRA  for  equating  God.  the 
Constitution,  apple  pie,  and  freedom  with 
the  unregulated  ownership  of  firearms. 

I  believe  that  every  politician  whose  vote 
has  been  influenced  by  fear  of  the  NRA  or 
indebtedness  to  huge  NRA  campaign  contri- 
butions must  take  some  responsibility  for 
the  tragedy  in  Stockton,  Calif. 

(Mary  Lewis  Grow,  a  research  associate  at 
Carleton  College  in  Minnesota,  helped  orga- 
nize a  citizens  lobbying  effort  against  the 
right-to-bear-arms  amendment  to  the  Min- 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING  AGREEMENT  ACT 
OF  1937 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to  help  grow- 
ers of  kiwifruit,  peaches,  pears,  nectarines, 
and  plums  in  California  maintain  their  excel- 
lent record  of  marketing  a  high  quality  prod- 
uct. The  legislatkxi  woukj  result  in  imported 
kiwifruit,  peaches,  pears,  nectarines,  and 
plums  having  to  meet  the  same  minimum 
quality  standards  as  fruit  produced  in  Califor- 
nia and  marketed  commercially  in  the  United 
States. 

California  producers  are  anxious  to  present 
the  consumer  a  product  of  excellent  quality. 
To  help  achieve  this  objective,  producers  of 
nearly  50  different  commodities  operate  under 
a  Federal  marketing  order.  A  marketing  order 
is  an  instmment  whereby  growers  can  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  improve  and  stabilize  markets  for 
their  products.  Under  the  marketing  orders 
covered  in  this  legislation,  the  growers  have 
elected  to  market  only  that  fruit  which  meets 
the  approximate  minimum  quality  provisions  of 
the  United  States  No.  1  grade.  So  their  efforts 
will  not  be  undercut  by  the  importatkjn  of  poor 
quality  fruits.  Califomia  growers  would  like  the 
same  minimum  quality  standards  applied  to 
the  imported  fruit  as  is  applied  to  their  own 
domestically  produced  fruit. 

My  legislatK>n  would  add  kiwifruit,  peaches, 
pears,  nectarines,  arnJ  plums  to  the  list  of 
some  20  fruits,  vegetables,  and  specialty 
crops  listed  in  section  8e  of  the  Agricultural 
Mari<eting  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  So  listed, 
the  imported  fnjits  would  be  required  to  meet 
the  same  minimum  quality  standards  as  those 
fruits  produced  in  Califomia  and  sold  through 
commercial  channels  in  the  United  States. 

Producers  of  the  various  commodities  in- 
cluded in  this  legislatk>n  believe  strongly  that 
a  strategy  of  marketing  a  high  quality  product 
in  the  United  States  is  key  to  their  continued 
success  in  developing  and  maintaining  an 
economically  viable  industry.  They  feel  tfiat 
the  principle  should  apply  to  fruits  produced 
by  foreign  producers  as  well  as  to  their  own 
domestically  produced  fruit.  I  strongly  support 
this  reasoning  and  am  pleased  to  introduce 
this  legislatk>n. 


HXJMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  BY  THE 
SANDINISTAS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  18,  1989 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  days  after  the 
Congress  voted  to  send  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  Mcaraguan  resistance  in  support  of  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

principles  of  the  Central  American  peace  plan, 
the  New  York  Times  reported  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas, since  the  cease-fire  of  March  1988, 
have  killed  an  estimated  40  to  50  civilians  in 
Nk»ragua.  These  murders  appear  to  be  part 
of  a  systematic  plan  of  revenge  and  reprisal 
against  Nicaraguans  wtio  have  helped  or  are 
suspected  of  helping  the  resistarK:e.  These  re- 
ports do  not  offer  any  hope  that  ttie  Sandinis- 
tas are  committed  to  allowing  denrKx:racy  and 
justice  to  come  to  Nicaragua. 

The  Times  story  points  out  that  "it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  estimate  the  number  of 
Sandinista  killings  and  other  human  rights 
atxises,"  because  ttie  Sandinistas  do  not 
altow  Nicaraguan  groups  to  investigate  alleged 
government  atrocities.  S\nce  this  is  the  case, 
how  are  we  going  to  find  out  just  wtiat  is 
going  on  in  Nk:aragua  so  that  we  can  judge 
the  Sandinistas  record  of  adherence  to  the 
principles  at  the  heart  of  the  bipartisan  accord 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress? 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record. 

"Rights  Monitors  See  Increase  in  Abuses  by 

Sandinista  Army,"   by   Lindsey   Gruson,   the 

New  York  Times,  Sunday,  April  16,  1989. 

RiGETTS  Monitors  See  Increase  in  Abuses 

BY  Sandinista  Army 

(By  Undsey  Oruson) 

Afantillo,  Nicaragua.— Pelicito  Peralta 
went  to  his  death  barefoot. 

When  Sandinista  troops  came  to  his  house 
in  this  isolated  hamlet  ttiree  months  ago,  he 
refused  to  answer  the  door.  But,  neighbors 
said  In  recent  interviews,  the  soldiers  threat- 
ened to  throw  a  grenade  into  his  home, 
which  he  shared  with  this  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Peralta  surrendered,  leaving  without 
his  shoes.  His  wife.  Maria,  ran  after  him 
with  his  boots,  but  he  told  her  not  to  worry, 
that  Sandinista  troops  were  taking  him  to  a 
nearby  Jail,  according  to  neighbors. 

"I'll  see  you  in  the  morning."  he  added. 
But  by  morning  he  was  dead.  Residents  and 
human  rights  groups  say  he  was  one  of  a 
growing  number  of  victims  of  a  Government 
drive  against  suspected  rebel  sympathizers 
in  northern  Nicaragua. 

In  the  last  two  years,  residents  and 
human  rights  groups  say,  Sandinista  troops 
have  killed  at  least  13  civilians  around 
Apantillo.  a  hamlet  of  200  peasants  about  80 
mUes  northeast  of  Msmagua.  There  are  no 
comprehensive  statistics,  but  human  rights 
groups  estimate  that  Government  soldiers 
have  killed  40  to  50  civilians  in  northern 
Nicaragua  since  a  cease-fire  agreement  was 
signed  in  March  1988.  They  say  the  abuses 
appear  to  be  limited  to  the  north,  where  the 
contras  have  enjoyed  widespread  support. 

Mr.  Peralta  had  three  brothers  fighting 
with  the  anti-  Sandinista  guerrillas.  His 
body  was  found  not  far  from  his  house.  He 
had  been  beaten,  shot  and  stabt>ed  repeated- 
ly in  the  throat  and  stomach,  said  Carlos 
Molinaris.  a  neighbor  and  fellow  Roman 
Catholic  lay  leader. 

"These  executions  are  too  numerous  to  be 
isolated  cases,"  said  Juan  M6ndez.  the  exec- 
utive director  of  Americas  Watch,  a  human 
rights  monitoring  group  based  in  New  York, 
in  a  statement.  "They  constitute  a  pattern 
of  abuse  by  Government  forces." 

Sandinista  officials  declined  to  comment 
on  the  charges.  They  received  written  ques- 
tions about  the  alleged  abuses  but  an  Interi- 
or Ministry  spokesman  said  the  Govern- 
ment would  probably  not  comment  until  it 
had  a  chance  to  investigate  all  the  cases. 
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In  the  past,  Managua  has  blamed  such 
killings  on  the  rebels,  or  contras,  who  have 
often  been  accused  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  monitoring  groups. 

"The  contras  disguise  themselves  as  sol- 
diers to  discredit  the  army,"  said  Danl  Cha- 
varria  Rivera,  the  regional  coordinator  of  a 
pro-Government  group.  Families  of  the  Kid- 
napped and  Disappeared  by  the  Counterre- 
volutionaries. 

She  charged  that  the  contras  had  killed  or 
kidnapped  6,000  people  in  the  northern 
province  of  Matagalpa  in  the  last  eight 
years.  The  United  States-backed  rel)els,  she 
said,  have  killed  or  kidnapped  300  people  in 
the  year  since  the  cease-fire  agreement. 

WITH  REBELS'  ABSENCE,  A  SHIFT 

Human  rights  groups  and  residents  of  the 
area  say  the  rel>els  still  commit  abuses.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  their  troops  have  with- 
drawn to  camps  in  Honduras,  leading  to  a 
sharp  drop  in  human  rights  violations  at- 
tributed to  them. 

In  contrast  to  the  rebels,  political  killings 
by  Sandinista  troops  were  rare  for  most  of 
the  war,  according  to  Americans  Watch. 
Except  for  some  notable  cases  seven  years 
ago,  it  said  that  Government  abuses  had 
been  "sporadic  and  that  they  did  not  reflect 
a  pattern." 

In  a  report  last  year,  however,  the  group 
noted  a  series  of  murders  of  suspected 
contra  collaborators  and  family  members.  It 
charged  that  "the  cases  are  numerous 
enough  to  suggest  tolerance  or  complicity 
by  higher  authorities." 

That  conclusion,  Mr.  Mendez  said,  has 
t>een  confirmed  by  more  recent  killings,  like 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Peralta,  by  both  army 
and  Interior  Ministry  troops.  Some  interna- 
tional relief  officials  working  in  northern 
Nicaragua  said  they  agreed  with  Mr. 
M6ndez  but  declined  to  be  identified  by 
name  or  organization. 

"The  Government's  failure  to  put  an  end 
to  this  practice  merits  service  condemna- 
tion," Mr.  M6ndez  said  in  the  statement.  He 
commended  the  Sandinistas  for  prosecuting 
some  human  rights  violators.  But  other  offi- 
cials noted  that  most  of  those  convicted 
were  released  after  serving  only  a  small 
fraction  of  their  sentences. 

APPARENT  EFFORT  TO  HALT  SUPPORT 

The  series  of  killings  appear  to  be  part  of 
a  campaign  to  crush  the  vestiges  of  the  civil- 
ian support  network  that  fed  and  sheltered 
the  contras,  who  used  to  roam  with  few  im- 
pediments across  much  of  this  fiercely  inde- 
pendent. anti-Govemment  region. 

The  Sandinista  counterlnsurgency  effort 
has  forced  thousands  of  contra  collabora- 
tors to  flee.  Many  have  risked  minefields  to 
escape  to  contra  caunps  in  Honduras;  others 
have  taken  refuge  In  the  cities,  where  it  is 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  the  rebels  to 
contact  them. 

The  few  guerrilla  patrols  that  still  venture 
into  the  Jungle-crowned  region  now  must 
struggle  Just  to  feed  themselves,  according 
to  senior  rebel  leaders,  who  were  inter- 
viewed in  recent  months  In  their  Honduran 
camps. 

Until  the  rebel  army  withdrew,  leaving  its 
civilian  network  unprotected,  sympathizers 
provided  much  of  the  food  the  guerrillas 
needed  and  frequently  provided  advance 
warning  of  Sandinista  patrols  and  troop 
movements. 

The  Sandinistas  security  forces  responded 
by  putting  agents  and  Informers  in  remote 
villages,  the  main  front  in  the  war.  Both 
sides  soon  took  political  headcounts.  noting 
which  peasants  had  families  members  with 
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the  contns  and  those  who  supported  the 
Oovemment. 

Andrea  Martinez  said  the  contras  accused 
her  son  Martin  of  being  a  Oovemment  in- 
former. Three  years  ago.  they  kidnapped 
him  and  held  him  for  three  days.  But  his  re- 
lease marked  him  as  a  contra  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Sandinistas,  his  mother  said. 

Mrs.  Martinez,  who  has  another  son  and  a 
daughter  with  the  rebels,  said  Government 
troops  soon  started  harrassing  Martin,  who 
was  then  18-years-old.  A  neighbor,  Lola 
Plnosa.  In  mid-November  warned  him  that 
the  army  was  looking  for  him  and  advised 
him  to  flee,  his  mother  said. 

But  he  decided  to  sUy  long  enough  to 
help  his  mother  harvest  the  family's  meager 
bean  crop.  At  4  A.M.  on  Nov.  22.  Sandinlsta 
soldiers  came  to  their  house  and  arrested 
him,  said  Mn.  Martinez.  She  said  she  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  the  local  garrison  com- 
mander. 

A  few  hours  I«ter  she  heard  two  shots.  A 
neighbor  found  Martin's  body  later  that 
day. 

"No  One  WIU  Be  Punished". 

Some  civilians  appear  to  have  used  the 
Sandinista  counterinsurgency  campaign  to 
settle  personal  scores.  Miguel  Angel  Rami- 
rez Davlla  was  denounced  by  a  relative  after 
a  drunken  fight,  according  to  his  wife, 
Esperanza  Bland6n.  and  his  brother,  Pablo 
Ramirez  Dftvila,  a  former  rebel  who  was 
captured  and  released  by  the  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  Ramirez,  who  was  in  his  early  20's. 
had  worked  briefly  as  a  guide  for  the  contra 
patrols  at  least  three  times,  his  brother  said. 
He  was  arrested  last  Augiist  and  taken  to 
Jail,  where  he  was  seen  by  family  members 
and  neighbors. 

His  wife,  who  at  the  time  was  pregnant 
with  their  fourth  child,  said  that  when  she 
went  to  visit  him  on  Sept.  2.  she  was  told  he 
had  been  released  early  that  morning.  His 
body  was  discovered  later  that  day  about  a 
mile  from  his  house  in  Zompopera.  a  hamlet 
45  miles  northwest  of  Apantillo. 

Mrs.  Ramirez  said  she  had  complained  to 
the  authorities  about  the  murder  but  that 
they  maintained  that  her  husband  was 
killed  by  the  contras.  Residents  said  the 
rebels  had  not  been  in  the  area  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Ramirez  murder. 

Americas  Watch  officials  said  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  more  than  estimate  the  number  of 
Sandinista  killings  and  other  human  rights 
abuses.  That  is  because  there  are  no  Nicara- 
guan  groups  that  routinely  investigate  alle- 
gations of  Government  violations  in  the 
countryside.  And  many  of  the  reported  kill- 
ings and  abuses  are  in  extremely  remote 
areas,  accessible  only  by  the  daylong  hikes. 


HITMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 


UMI 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PKinisTLVAinA 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  condemning 
the  deliberate  and  systematic  human  rights 
violations  by  tt>e  Government  of  Iraq. 

Th»s  resolution  enumefstes  the  Govemrr^ent 
of  Iraq's  human  nghts  violations  according  to 
the  Department  of  State's  Country  Reports  of 
1988.  Amnesty  Interrwtional,  and  other  credi- 
ble human  hghts  groups.  It  calls  upon  the 
Secrettty  of  State  to  engage  in  direct  discus- 
sion «Mth  the  Government  of  Iraq  concerning 
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its  human  rights  practices,  to  encourage  this 
Government  to  implement  genuine  and  effec- 
tive human  rights  reforms,  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  violations  of  human  rights  in  Iraq  in  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  forums. 
It  also  asks  that  the  United  States  provide, 
and  urge  others  to  provide,  refugee  and  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  those  Kurds  who 
have  been  forced  to  flee  their  homeland. 

During  a  hearing  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions, which  I  Chair,  on  U.S.  human  rights 
policy  immediately  after  the  issuarKe  of  the 
1988  Country  Reports,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitanan  Affairs,  Rich- 
ard Schifter,  attested  to  the  dramatic  and  seri- 
ous human  rights  situation  in  Iraq.  Members  of 
the  suticommittee  also  were  concerned  that 
not  enough  had  been  done  to  Indicate  to  the 
Government  of  Iraq  that  its  horrible  record 
was  unacceptable. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  many  re- 
quests from  the  international  human  rights 
community,  the  Kurdish  community,  and  the 
public-at-large  to  take  some  action  on  this 
grave  matter.  Though  this  resolution  is  long 
overdue,  it  is,  nonetheless,  essential  if  we  are 
going  to  see  any  improvement  in  Iraq. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  vital 
legislation. 


Apnl  18,  1989 


ROBERT  SNYDER,  LEHIGH 
VALLEY  LEADER 


LETTER  CARRIERS  DO  MORE 
THAN  JUST  DELIVER  THE  MAIL 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  noRiDA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  letter 
carriers  wtK>  serve  the  people  of  Pinellas 
County,  FL,  I  represent  do  much  more  every 
day  than  deliver  the  mail. 

In  serving  an  area  with  the  highest  concen- 
tration of  older  Americans  any  where  in  our 
Nation,  letter  carriers  have  proven  to  be  a  val- 
uable friend  to  the  elderiy  along  their  routes. 
In  particular,  they  keep  careful  watch  over  the 
eWerty  and  their  homes  to  ensure  that  there 
are  no  signs  of  individuals  in  need  of  help. 
Many  times  letter  carriers  have  called  the 
police  or  fire  department  wt>en  they  found  in- 
dividuals along  their  route  sick  or  injured. 

Just  such  a  situation  arose  recently  in  Dun- 
edin,  FL,  wtiere  Linda  Heywood,  a  letter  carri- 
er from  the  St.  Petersburg  branch,  heard  a  cry 
for  help  at  one  stop  along  her  route.  She 
looked  through  the  mail  slot  in  the  door  and 
found  an  elderiy  man  trapped  beneath  a 
grandfattier  clock. 

She  promptly  asked  a  neighbor  to  call  the 
police,  then  located  a  spare  key  and  let  her- 
self into  the  house  wtiere  she  lifted  the  ckK;k 
off  the  man  who  had  been  trapped  there  for 
more  tfian  3  hours.  Paramedics  transported 
the  man  to  a  kx:al  hospital  where  his  injuries 
were  treated  and  he  was  eventually  released. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  gentleman  is  alive  today 
because  of  the  quick  thinking  of  Linda  Hey- 
wood, an  alert  letter  carrier  who  reminds  us 
ttiat  our  Nation's  letter  carriers  do  nxire  every 
day  than  deliver  ttie  mail. 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  RITTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  "Everybody  who 
was  involved  in  the  community  knew  him,  be- 
cause he  was  involved  in  everything." 

With  these  words,  Bethlehem  Mayor  Ken 
Smith  aptly  described  Robert  P.  Snyder,  who 
recently  passed  away.  And,  since  these  words 
would  aptly  describe  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  not  surprising  that  Bob's  path  and 
mir>e  crossed  many  times.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  t)een  a  recipient  of  his  advice,  counsel, 
and  friendship  and  like  so  many  others  will 
miss  him  dearly 

Bob  was  more  than  a  devoted  husband  to 
his  wife,  Posey,  and  a  figure  prominent  in  the 
social  activities  of  the  community.  He  was  a 
leader  dedicated  to  improving  the  civic,  busi- 
ness, political,  arxl  educational  life  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley. 

Bob  was  a  graduate  of  Franklin  &  Marshall 
College  and  came  to  Bethlehem  in  1946  after 
serving  as  an  Army  captain  where  he  fought 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  At  that  time  he 
joined  the  administrative  staff  of  Moravian  Col- 
lege, and  worked  there  for  38  years  t)efore  re- 
tiring as  senior  vice  president.  Not  a  slow 
starter,  by  1952,  he  had  been  elected  the  Jay- 
cees  Young  Man  of  the  Year.  But  Bob  was 
just  getting  warmed  up. 

Dr.  Herman  Collier,  former  president  of  Mo- 
ravian College,  has  fond  memories  of  working 
with  Bob  Snyder:  "I  would  suggest  that  he 
had  unique  qualities,  but  in  particular,  his  di- 
versity of  interests  and  abilities.  Beyond  that  I 
woukj  say  his  special  qualities  would  be  he 
cared  in  a  very  special  way  for  the  institution, 
its  long  history,  its  people  and  its  future." 

According  to  James  J.  Heller,  vice  president 
and  dean  emeritus  at  the  college,  Bob's  pro- 
fessional skills  helped  shape  the  institution  fi- 
nancially. He  directed  several  key  programs 
for  Moravian  IrKluding  community  relations, 
the  student  financial  aid  program,  general 
fundraising  for  the  school,  and  planning  and 
development. 

While  directing  college  development  during 
a  period  of  rapid  growth,  he  found  time  for  ef- 
fective involvement  in  a  wide  range  of  busi- 
ness and  political  activities.  Bob  was  the  inter- 
im president  and  CEO  of  the  First  Valley  Bank 
in  1976  and  became  the  interim  president  of 
St.  Lukes  Hospital  in  1984. 

Through  the  years  his  civic  activities  includ- 
ed the  presidency  of  four  active  groups;  the 
Bethlehem  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  His- 
toric Bethlehem,  Inc.,  Bethlehem  Rotary  Club, 
and  Community  Concert  Association.  He  also 
was  instrumental  in  helping  form  the  Bethle- 
hem Collegium  and  served  as  executive  direc- 
tor for  United  Way  of  Northampton  and 
Warren  Counties. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Snyder  was  really  an 
amazing  guy  who  executed  all  these  activities 
with  unk^ue  quality  yet  never  tried  to  make  a 
big  splash.  Everytiody  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
wfK)  was  involved  will  miss  his  drivir>g  force, 
quiet  wisdom,  and  creative  kteas.  We  will  miss 
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his  guidance,  his  charming  wit,  his  expertise, 
and  most  of  all,  his  friendship. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  included  the 
memorial  editorials  appearing  in  the  March  1 1 
issue  of  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times  and  the 
March  13  issue  of  the  Allentown  Morning  Call 
respectively. 

[Prom  the  Globe-Times,  Mar.  11,  1989] 

Bob  Snyder  Was  Always  There  and  Will 
Be  Missed 

There  are  givers  and  takers  in  this  world. 

Bob  Snyder  was  a  giver. 

Whenever  the  need  arose,  Snyder  an- 
swered the  call,  whether  it  was  a  need  for 
an  interim  president  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
and  First  Valley  Bank  or  when  a  speaker 
was  needed  at  a  Rotary  Club  luncheon. 

A  gentle  man,  and  a  great  friend  of 
nature,  Snyder  was  equally  at  home  in  the 
intense  world  of  business,  the  cut-throat 
world  of  politics  and  the  kinder  world  of 
charity. 

Mr.  Bethlehem.  The  nickname  fits. 

"When  somebody  in  Bethlehem  had  a 
problem,  the  first  person  they  would  call 
was  Bob  Snyder,"  said  Globe-Times  Publish- 
er Nancy  Adams  Taylor.  "He  could  mesh 
discordant  factors  and  bring  people  togeth- 
er." 

And  that  he  did  in  everything  he  ap- 
proached. He  was  a  man  of  many  abilities,  a 
caring  man  who  took  part  instead  of  sitting 
on  the  sidelines. 

Many  owe  him  so  much,  but  he  was  doing 
what  came  naturally. 

"What  gave  him  joy  was  giving  back  to 
the  commimity,"  said  Mayor  Ken  Smith. 
"What  he  accomplished  was  mind-boggling. 
His  resume  must  look  like  the  resume  of 
five  men." 

While  many  people  have  friends,  few  com- 
munities do.  Bob  Snyder  was  a  friend  to  all 
of  Bethlehem.  He  was  the  man  of  the 
moment  in  many  Important  moments. 

"He  was  one  of  a  kind.  He  was  kind  of  a 
Renaissance  man  in  the  modem  world,"  said 
Eleanor  Boylston,  who  worked  with  Snyder 
at  the  United  Way. 

Snyder  could  see  the  future  in  most  any 
endeavor  he  undertook.  When  he  handed 
off  at  the  end  of  a  job,  his  successor  would 
find  a  better  situation  than  Snyder  had  in- 
herited. 

He  helped  guide  Moravian  College  into 
the  'SOs  and  saw  to  it  that  Plrst  Valley  and 
St.  Luke's  shaped  up. 

Numerous  community  organizations  bene- 
fitted from  his  knowledge  and  hard  work. 

But  it  was  his  one-on-one  influence  that 
will  most  be  remembered  by  people  in  this 
community. 

"He  was  my  advisor  and  counsel  in  so 
many  ways  involving  this  community,"  said 
Plrst  Valley  Bank  Chairman  John  Howell. 
"He  was  the  guy  I'd  turn  to  for  advice  all 
the  time.  I'm  going  to  miss  him  greatly.  I 
know  the  community  will  too." 

[Prom  the  Morning  Call,  Mar.  13,  1989] 
Robert  P.  Snyder:  He'll  Be  Missed 

"I  don't  think  there's  anybody  In  Bethle- 
hem who  doesn't  know  of  Bob  Snyder  and 
the  work  he's  done,"  declared  Bethlehem 
City  Council  President  Jack  Lawrence  on 
learning  of  Robert  P.  Snyder's  death  Friday 
at  age  69. 

Whne  that  may  be  an  exaggeration,  cer- 
tainly Robert  P.  Snyder  was  among  the 
best-known  and  most  popular  people  In  the 
city  he  adopted  when  he  arrived  here  in 
1946,  foUowlng  Worid  War  II.  In  1984.  Mr. 
Snyder  retired  as  senior  vice  president  of 
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Moravian  College,  after  nearly  40  years  of 
helping  guide  and  shape  the  course  of  that 
rapidly  growing  Institution.  During  that 
same  time,  his  contributions  to  the  commu- 
nity, both  In  civic  and  community  affairs, 
were  Immeasurable. 

Mr.  Snyder  served  as  interim  president  of 
Plrst  Valley  Bank  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  United  Way  fund 
drives.  He  was  the  Bethlehem  Jaycees' 
"Young  Man  of  the  Year"  in  1952.  And  he 
served  as  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Historic  Bethlehem 
Inc.,  the  Bethlehem  Rotary  Club  and  the 
Commimity  Concert.  Bob  Snyder  was  very 
much  at  home  in  the  outdoors,  especially 
observing  and  chsuting  the  comings  and 
goings  of  his  beloved  birds.  His  renowned 
sense  of  humor  and  wit  made  him  a  speaker 
par  excellence,  which  endeared  him  to 
many. 

His  passing,  after  a  life  dedicated  to  his 
community,  raises  the  sobering  question  .  .  . 
where  do  people  like  Bob  Snyder  find  the 
time?  And  why  can't  more  of  us  follow  the 
example  of  leadership  and  commitment  he 
demonstrated  throughout  his  life? 

"He  was  proliably  more  luiowledgeable 
about  the  history  of  Bethlehem  .  .  .  than 
anytxxly  I've  ever  known,"  oljserved  Cham- 
ber Executive  Director  Richard  Strain,  sum- 
ming up  the  source  of  the  light  Bob  Snyder 
had  shed  along  Bethlehem's  path.  He  was  a 
man  whose  wise  counsel  on  virtually  any 
matter  related  to  his  adoptive  home  was 
avidly  sought  and  gratefully  received  by 
many. 

Robert  P.  Snyder  was  a  man  who  will 
prove  virtually  irreplaceable,  Mr.  Strain 
said,  a  man  who  will  be  sorely  missed.  The 
Christmas  City  Is  diminished  by  his  passing. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SUGAR  RAY 
ROBINSON 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
memory  of  Walker  Smith  Robinson,  Jr.,  the 
man  the  worid  came  to  know  as  Sugar  Ray 
Robinson.  On  April  12,  1989  "Sugar  Ray" 
passed  away  at  Brotman  Memorial  Medical 
Center  after  developing  breathing  complica- 
tions in  his  Los  Angeles  home. 

Born  in  Detroit,  Ml,  on  May  3,  1921,  Sugar 
Ray  Robinson  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  greatest  boxers  in  American  history.  In 
1946,  he  captured  the  welterweight  title  by  de- 
feating Tommy  Bell,  and  then  went  on  to  win 
the  middleweight  title  five  times  between  1951 
and  1960. 

Elected  to  boxing's  Hall  of  Fame  in  1968. 
Sugar  Ray  was  recognized  as  the  fastest  and 
most  devastating  puncher  in  the  ring.  He 
picked  up  the  name  Ray  Robinson  from  an- 
other prize  fighter  whom  he  wanted  to  substi- 
tute for  in  the  ring.  A  sportswriter  once  de- 
scribed him  as  "the  sweetest  fighter  *  *  * 
sweet  as  sugar"— thus  the  nickname  "Sugar 
Ray." 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  stand  in  honor  of  a 
legendary  athlete,  however.  Sugar  Ray  was 
indeed  a  man  of  outstanding  character  and 
generosity.  We  are  not  only  saluting  a  boxer, 
but  a  community  servant,  philanthropist  and 
dedicated  champion  of  youth  sports. 
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Sugar  Ray  Robinson  proved  to  be  as 
shrewd  a  businessman  as  he  was  a  top 
ranked  prize  fighter.  At  one  time  his  enter- 
prises included  a  Hartem  restaurant,  a  dry 
cleaning  establishment,  a  bartier  shop,  a  lin- 
gerie shop,  and  real  estate  holdings  in  New 
York,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  grew  to  know  Sugar  Ray  per- 
sonally as  a  result  of  his  residence  In  my  dis- 
trict I  learned  of  a  man  whose  claim  to  fame 
was  far  beyond  the  boxing  ring.  I  grew  to  love, 
respect  and  admire  a  true  humanitarian, 
statesman  and  fine  example  of  a  sportsman. 
He  was  a  man  America  can  always  applaud. 

He  is  reported  to  have  made  charitable  do- 
natk>ns  to  a  wide  range  of  funds  and  founda- 
tions, both  at  home,  in  America,  and  atKoad. 
Askle  from  a  donation  to  the  Damon  Runyon 
Fund,  the  Heart  Veteran's  Fund,  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  Sugar  Ray 
reaffirmed  his  proven  sense  of  commitment  to 
various  causes  by  making  a  donation  to  B'nai 
B'rith.  Sugar  Ray  pledged  his  entire  purse  of 
$25,000  from  the  May  1951  title  bout  against 
Kid  Marcel  in  Paris  to  the  Cancer  Society  of 
France. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  you  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  join  me  in  saluting  a  man 
who  was  more  than  just  a  put)tic  figure,  but  a 
private  giant.  In  Sugar  Ray  Rot>inson,  we  had 
a  real  taste  of  wtiat  humanity,  humility  and 
generosity  can  do  in  molding  an  indivkjual. 


WASTE  DISPOSAL  CRISIS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
address  the  issue  of  mass-t>um  irKineration, 
an  issue  that  requires  urgent  attentk>n  on  the 
part  of  Congress. 

America  is  facing  a  waste-disposal  crisis  of 
monumental  proportk>ns.  The  tradltk>nal  way 
of  getting  rid  of  our  waste  dumping  is  fast  t>e- 
coming  obsolete.  Our  landfills  are  almost  filled 
to  capacity.  Worse,  many  of  these  landfills 
contain  hazardous  wastes,  which  in  some 
cases  are  threatening  the  continued  availat>il- 
ity  of  potable  drinking  water. 

The  situatkin  on  Long  Island  is  perhaps 
symbolic  of  what  tfie  Nation  may  face  in  a  few 
more  years.  New  York's  landfills  are  reaching 
their  capacity,  and  many  Long  Island  commu- 
nities are  shipping  their  waste  to  other  States. 
The  recent  expeditk>n  of  the  garbage  barge 
from  Islip,  Long  Island,  has  graphically  drama- 
tized the  need  for  a  comprehensive  waste- 
management  policy.  It  is  clear  that  something 
tseyond  dumping  is  necessary  to  manage  our 
gart>age. 

New  York  State  enacted  legislation  in  1983 
wtiich  imposes  strict  new  regulations  on  land- 
fills in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  on  Long 
Island.  The  law  requires  all  landfills  in  deep- 
water  recharge  areas  to  be  closed  by  1990 
and  also  mandates  that  landfills  outside  re- 
charge areas  no  k>nger  bury  raw  gartiage,  but 
only  accept  nonhazardous  waste  material. 

After  a  preliminary  review  of  various  alterna- 
tives to  landfjiling,  most  townships  on  Long 
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Island  have  moved  toward  mass-toum  inciner- 
ation as  a  preferred  method  of  garbage  dis- 
posal. Currently,  there  are  10  of  these  facili- 
ties in  the  State,  with  plans  to  txiikj  several 
more  on  Long  Island,  The  EPA  estimates  that 
by  2000  there  will  be  400  inanerators  nation- 
wide, disposirtg  33  percent  of  the  coontrys 
«raste.  Many  States,  including  IMew  York,  have 
viewed  incineration  as  almost  a  panacea  to 
their  wasteKJisposal  problems. 

Unforturately,  the  reality  of  incineration  is 
that  unless  it  is  well  managed  and  controlled, 
ft  may  very  well  solve  one  environmental  prob- 
lem only  to  be  responsible  for  another.  This  is 
because  the  process  of  irxaneration  emits 
tons  upon  tor»  of  toxic  chemicals  into  tt>e  air 
to  spread  over  wide  areas.  Even  a  quck  in- 
spection of  the  sorts  of  gart>age  which  are  in- 
anented  could  show  wtiy  irx:tr>erators  must 
be  strictly  controHed.  Battenes.  plastics,  and 
the  like  we  burned,  sending  a  poisonous 
chemical  cocktail  Into  the  air  and  then  into  our 
environment  Among  these  toxic  chemicals 
we  dwxins,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
known. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  environmental  and 
health  risks  from  the  proliferation  of  dioxins 
are  cor^siderable,  few  States  have  taken 
action  to  regulate  emissions  to  set  limits  on 
dioxirra  and  other  dangerous  chemicals.  Only 
a  handful  of  States  currently  have  regulations 
or  policies  for  dkndns. 

If  incineration  is  to  be  the  wave  of  the 
future,  as  it  seems  to  be,  it  is  vital  that  strict 
limits  be  set  which  wilt  prevent  incinerators 
from  erxlangering  the  health  and  welfare  of  us 
all.  For  this  reason.  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islabon  which  responsibly  addresses  the  prob- 
lem of  dk)xin  emisaions. 

The  bi«  I  am  introducting  today— H.R.  2452 
in  the  100th  Ckingress— wouM  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  control  emissions  of  dnxin 
from  resource-recovery  plants  and  municipal- 
waste  incinerators.  The  bill  marxtates  ttut 
each  new  and  modMed  plant  must  not  emit 
more  than  0.1  nanograms  per  normal  cubic 
meter  at  10  percent  cartx>n  dnxide.  The  bill 
covers  each  plant  that  begins  operations  after 
the  tiiU  is  eruK^ed. 

I  chose  this  particular  standard  because  it  is 
the  figure  that  has  been  adopted  by  Sweden, 
the  country  that  has  done  ttie  most  research 
into  the  topic.  In  1985.  Swreden's  Environmerv 
tat  Protection  AgerKy  halted  construction  of 
aN  new  plants  when  It  was  thought  that  it  was 
important  to  evakiate  the  health  and  envirorv 
mental  side  effects  of  incineration,  with  d»x- 
ins  the  primary  concern.  The  Swedish  Govertv 
ment  had  become  corKemed  about  ttie  impli- 
cations of  incineration  after  high  levels  of 
dioxm  had  been  found  in  Baltic  Sea  fish  and 
mottier's  miHt 

After  the  extensive  study.  Sweden  deter- 
minad  that  new  taciiities  couM  be  built  but 
only  if  serious  measures  were  taken  to  meet 
new,  more  stringent  standards.  These  are  the 
standards  my  biH  wouk)  marxlate. 

Sweden  also  determined  ttiat  these  stand- 
ards coukj  be  met  with  current  technotogy. 
The  study  conckjded  that  with  todays  tech- 
notogy,  emisaions  of  dnxin  couW  be  reduced 
t>y  up  to  90  percent  from  present  levels.  Last 
yew.  Sweden  resumed  construction  of  new  in- 
dnerators  with  the  new  standards  in  place. 
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I  believe  this  is  a  kxig-overdue  arxl  resporv 
sible  approach  to  the  problem  of  dwxin  emis- 
sions. In  light  of  the  risks  that  incinerators 
pose  to  our  health  arxl  environment,  swift 
action  must  be  taken.  I  also  strongly  support 
other  efforts  to  devise  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  control  emissions.  For  too  long,  ttie  Federal 
Government  has  failed  to  deal  effectively  with 
airborr>e  pollution.  While  EPA  estimates  that 
15.000  airborne  chemicals  shoukj  t>e  as- 
sessed for  ttieir  toxicity,  they  have  only  actual- 
ly regulated  7.  And  dioxin — pertuips  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  all — is  still  not  regulat- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government  While  EPA 
has  dor>e  little  to  protect  America's  air.  Corv 
gress  can  and  must  take  measures  to  prevent 
our  air  from  tiecoming  a  dump  for  toxK  chemi- 
cals. 

I  also  feel  it  is  important  for  Congress  to 
take  actran  to  deal  with  the  skje  effects  of  in- 
cineration, such  as  the  ash  residue.  This  ash, 
wfiKh  usually  contains  high  amounts  of  dan- 
gerous lead  and  cadmium,  is  not  presently 
considered  to  be  hazardous  waste.  This  des- 
ignation must  change  so  that  this  particular 
toxK  waste  is  no  kxiger  treated  In  ttie  same, 
rattier  cweless  manner  as  less  harmful  gw- 
bage. 

It  is  dew.  too,  tfiat  more  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  recyding  of  waste,  both  to  help  ttie 
economy  and  to  reduce  ttie  amount  of  gw- 
bage  wtirch  must  be  somefiow  disposed.  In 
my  mind,  ttiere  is  no  reason  why  we  can't  re- 
cyde  50  percent  of  our  waste  in  ttie  1900's. 

It  is  certain  that  we  can  no  longer  rely  on 
larxjfills  to  get  rid  of  our  gartuge.  They  are 
not  only  an  eyesore,  but  also  a  very  serious 
threat  to  our  environment  We  need  a  new  so- 
lutkxi.  If  indnerators  we  part  of  tfiat  solution, 
we  need  to  kx>k  at  indneratkxi  very  cwefully 
before  signing  off  on  this  technology.  And. 
witfiout  a  doubt  indnerators  must  only  oper- 
ate with  strict  emissions  standards.  This  is  tfie 
only  way  we  can  prevent  a  solution  to  one  en- 
vironmental problem  from  becoming  ttie  cause 
for  anotfier. 
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SIPERSTEIN  PLAZA  DEDICATED 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OPmW  JERSEY 
XH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speakw,  last  week  the 
mayor  and  dty  coundl  of  Jersey  City,  by 
unanimous  resolution  performed  a  most  mem- 
oratile  event  naming  a  sectk>n  of  Jersey  City 
N.  Siperstein  Plaza. 

This  actkxi  tiy  ttie  community  governing 
body  is  causing  ttie  formal  dedication  next 
Friday  of  an  wea  of  Montgomery  Street  Col- 
gate Street  Vork  Street,  and  Center  Street  as 
a  tribute  to  the  hwd  work  of  a  Russian  immi- 
grant who  founded  a  business  in  the  yew 
1904  which  has  grown  to  the  largest  chain  of 
paint  and  wall  covering  supply  stores  with 
more  than  fifteen  kx^tkms  ttwoughout  ttie 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  wea  being  designated  as  N.  Siperstein 
Plaza  honors  ttie  late  Natfian  Siperstein  wfio 
arrived  in  tins  country  at  tfie  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry and  settled  in  downtown  Jersey  City. 


Nathan  Siperstein  was  a  third  generation 
house  painter  in  his  native  land  but  aftw  his 
fattier  died  he  set  out  for  America  wfiere  he 
married  Lottie  and  raised  a  family  of  four 
sons,  Harry.  Oscw,  Morris,  and  Hertiert,  who 
worked  hard  In  their  first  establishment  at  369 
Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City,  In  the 
shadow  of  the  Statue  of  Lit)erty,  developing 
ttie  company  which  today  has  more  than  250 
empksyees  and  located  in  Jersey  City,  Bergen- 
fiekj,  Bricktown,  Flemington,  Fords,  Linden. 
Lodi.  Long  Branch,  Manalapan.  MIddletown, 
North  Plainfield.  Toms  River,  Union,  and  Wall. 
New  Jersey. 

In  tfie  Jersey  City  community  they  are 
known  as  tfie  paint  company  with  heart.  Not 
only  have  ttieir  products  t>een  used  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  a^jartments  and  dwellings,  but 
ttieir  generosity  to  worthy  causes  has  no  peer. 

Each  day  they  have  assisted  Yeshiva  of 
Hudson  County,  Jewish  Home  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Center.  Yeshiva  of  North  Jersey,  and 
have  received  recognition  from  these  groups 
for  ttieir  generosity. 

Ttiey  tiave  contributed  to  many  worthwhile 
charities  regwdless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
nationality  in  the  areas  of  education,  health, 
emptoyment,  and  cultural  enrichment.  They 
have  assisted  St.  Petw's  Prepwatory  Scfiool, 
a  high  school  in  Jersey  City  under  the  direc- 
tion of  ttie  Jesuits,  by  providing  scholarships 
for  worthy  students  each  year. 

The  Sipersteins  have  contributed  to  Straight 
&  Narrow,  Inc.,  a  drug  and  alcohol  rehabilita- 
tion center,  located  in  Paterson  since  1954, 
which  serves  people  needing  assistance 
throughout  the  State. 

Among  ttie  numerous  awards  presented  to 
ttie  Siperstein  family  we:  heritage  awwd  for 
their  work  with  tfie  State  of  Israel  bonds;  Pi- 
kuach  Nefesh  award  given  by  ttie  American 
Red  Magen  David  Israel— Israel  Red  Cross 
Society  for  their  contribution  of  a  life  saving 
amtMJiarKe  which  Is  inscribed:  "He  wtio  saves 
a  single  life  is  sakJ  to  have  saved  tfie  entire 
worid." 

Currently  the  third  generation  of  the  Siper- 
stein family  is  now  serving  the  fourth  and  fifth 
generatKins  of  customers  who  remember  tfie 
quality  of  service,  loyalty,  and  generosity  of 
this  family. 

The  wea  wfiere  Siperstein  Plaza  is  located 
is  a  t>kx:k  squwe  across  from  Ferris  High 
Scfiool  in  Jersey  City.  The  Siperstein  family 
atiout  10  years  ago  were  forced  to  relocate 
tiecause  of  a  redevelopment  project,  and  took 
the  new  location  and  turned  it  into  a  modem 
fadlity  which  has  tiecome  tfie  center  of  the 
renaissance  near  the  Jersey  City  Medk^al 
Center,  and  the  new  Hudson  County  Voca- 
tional Scfiool,  and  wfiere  new  homes  have 
been  built  helping  Jersey  City  with  its  new 
look. 

Natfian  dkJ  an  excellent  job  with  his  tiusi- 
ness.  txjt  tfie  highest  accolade  given  to  him 
was  for  his  humane  businesslike  approach 
and  tfie  raising  of  his  fine  family. 

According  to  a  Jersey  Journal  article  which 
appeared  during  the  observance  of  their  50th 
annivesary. 

More  than  35  years  ago.  Oscar  was  the 
first  of  the  l>oys  to  actively  engage  In  the 
business,  followed  by  Morris,  the  oldest  son. 
who  gave  up  a  law  practice  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  family  enterprise. 
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Harry  managed  several  of  the  locations 
and  Is  the  guiding  light  of  the  entire  oper- 
ation working  with  Herbert,  a  heavily  deco- 
rated World  War  II  veteran,  who  earned  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  in  combat. 

On  Friday  next,  in  addition  to  the  official  city 
proclamation,  which  was  presented  by  Mayor 
Anthony  R.  Cucci  and  adopted  by  all  the 
council  members,  the  New  Jersey  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  on  October  24,  1988. 
presented  by  Senator  Thomas  F.  Cowan,  and 
I  have  made  available  a  flag  wh;ch  was  flown 
over  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  which 
will  be  prominently  displayed  on  the  premises. 

This  resolution  will  be  part  of  the  family 
legacy  for  the  ever  enlarging  family,  where  the 
children  of  the  four  sons  are  continuing  the 
business  and  raising  new  family  members  who 
we  feel  certain  will  carry  on  the  Siperstein 
legacy  of  hard  work  and  dedicatksn  whKh 
made  America  great. 

I  feel  certain  that  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  are  pleased  to  join  me  in  this 
American  success  story  nrwrtting  the  dedica- 
tion of  N.  Siperstein  Plaza  in  Jersey  City. 


RAIL  LINE  PRESERVATION  AND 
EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION  ACT 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  to  resolve  in  an  equita- 
ble way  the  current  uncertainties  surrounding 
the  creation  of  regional  railroads.  The  Rail 
Line  Preservation  and  Employee  Protection 
Act  strikes  a  balance  between  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  railroad  employees  who  face  job 
terminatk>n  and  the  interests  of  the  sellers 
and  purchasers  of  new  regk>nal  railroads. 

In  the  years  leading  up  to  1980,  the  railroad 
industry  was  suffering  the  negative  effects  of 
decades  of  cumbersome  Federal  regulation. 
Neariy  25  percent  of  the  Nation's  railroads 
had  fallen  into  bankruptcy  and  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  industry  was  in  deep  financial  trou- 
ble. In  an  effort  to  reduce  operating  costs,  rail- 
roads attempted  to  restructure  their  light  den- 
sity lines.  However,  Federal  laws  required 
labor  protection  payments  whenever  a  railroad 
atten^ited  to  consolidate,  merge,  or  abandon 
a  rail  line. 

In  an  effort  to  minimize  the  costs  of  making 
latXK  protection  payments,  railroads  embarked 
on  a  strategy  of  abandoning  service  in  order 
to  abandon  lines.  By  driving  business  off  light 
density  lines,  railroads  could  reduce  the 
number  of  woriters  who  would  qualify  for  labor 
protection  benefits  when  the  line  was  eventu- 
ally abandoned.  During  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  the  mileage  of  our  Natron's  largest  rail- 
roads declined  by  37,000  miles. 

The  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980  brought 
about  dramatic  changes  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try through  deregulation.  Under  Staggers,  rail- 
roads were  given  new  opportunities  to  ration- 
alize their  systems  through  line  sales.  Line 
sales  then  became  an  attractive  alternative  to 
abandonment 
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The  Staggers  Rail  Act  allowed  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  exempt  line  sales 
from  labor  protection  requirements  if  the  pur- 
chaser was  not  an  existing  railroad.  The  ICC 
further  expanded  this  authority  by  voting  to 
exempt  all  sales  to  nonrailroad  companies 
and  to  conskjer  these  transactions  under  ex- 
pedited procedures.  The  ICC  chose  not  to 
impose  latx)r  protection  conditions  on  sales 
under  the  ratioriale  that  these  expenses, 
which  run  as  high  as  6  years  of  each  affected 
employee's  salary,  would  undermine  the  feasi- 
bility of  line  sales  as  an  alternative  to  aban- 
donnwnt. 

The  ICC's  blanket  exemption  from  latx)r 
protection  standards  enhanced  the  financial 
feasibility  of  sales  of  light  density  lines  and  led 
to  tremendous  growth  in  regional  railroads. 
Since  1980,  over  180  new  railroads,  including 
10  in  my  own  State,  have  been  created. 
These  railroads  now  operate  more  than 
1 7,000  miles  of  line. 

Regional  railroads  are  generally  not  encum- 
t)ered  by  the  same  work  rule  restrictions  used 
by  major  rail  carriers.  This  enables  them  to 
turn  profits  on  lines  whk;h  would  otherwise  be 
very  marginal  for  class  I  railroads. 

The  auttKxity  of  the  ICC  to  exempt  line 
sales  from  labor  protection  requirements 
came  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Federal  judici- 
ary in  1987.  A  Federal  court  of  appeals  upheM 
a  ruling  by  a  lower  court  that  line  sales  canr>e 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railway  Lat)or  Act 
and  not  under  the  rubric  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  and  Staggers  Rail  Acts.  Under  the 
RLA,  rail  labor  may  bargain  for  a  labor  protec- 
tion settlement  in  a  line  sale  and  may  strike  if 
not  satisfied. 

Due  to  conflicting  interpretations  on  this 
issue,  thie  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  hear  the 
case  involving  the  sale  of  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Lake  Erie  [P&LE]  Railroad.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  expected  to  render  a  decisk>n  on  ttie 
P&LE  case  later  this  year.  However,  because 
of  the  unk^ue  nature  of  the  P&LE  case,  it  is 
possible  that  even  a  ruling  by  the  High  Court 
may  not  fully  resolve  the  issue  of  labor  protec- 
tion on  light  density  line  sales. 

The  conflicting  signals  on  the  tabor  protec- 
tkxi  issue  during  the  past  2  years  have  had  a 
chilling  effect  on  the  sale  of  light  density  lines. 
Lines  sales  have  essentially  come  to  a  halt 
arxl  abandonments  arxj  the  threat  of  future 
abandonments  have  substantially  increased. 
We  face  the  distinct  possibility  that  the  only 
growth  sector  in  the  railroad  industry— region- 
al railroads— will  be  choked  out  of  existence. 

I  believe  that  the  interests  of  all  concerned 
parties  will  be  best  served  by  the  adoptk>n  of 
clarifying  legislatkin  before  the  Supreme  Court 
renders  its  decision  on  P&LE.  And  I  continue 
to  believe  that  a  workable  compromise  can  be 
reached  among  buyers,  sellers  and  labor  that 
will  establish  a  fair  process  for  allowing  major 
rail  carriers  to  sell  light  density  lines.  I  offer 
the  Rail  Line  Preservation  and  Employee  Pro- 
tection Act  as  a  focal  point  for  these  negotia- 
tions. 
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SCOTT'S  DREADFUL  WORK  OF 
ART  HAS  STRENGTHENED  ONE 
VIEWER'S  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  nxuf  ois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Anwrican 
public  was  understandably  outraged  when  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute  and  the  School  of  the  Art 
Institute  displayed  an  exhibit  entitled  "What  is 
the  proper  way  to  display  a  U.S.  flag?"  The 
exhibit  consisted  of  an  American  flag  placed 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  a  ledger  provkied  for 
viewers  to  write  their  comments.  This  exhibit 
encouraged  indivkjuals  to  trample  on  the  flag 
in  order  to  register  their  views.  The  so  called 
artist  was  named  Dred  Scott  Tyler. 

While  Americans  believe  in  a  broad  applk^a- 
tk>n  of  freedom  of  speech,  pronwting  desecra- 
tkjn  of  the  flag  only  serves  to  undermine  wkJe- 
spread  support  for  this  doctrine.  With  freedom 
comes  responsibility.  The  Chk^ago  Art  Institute 
has  acted  iresponsibly  and  with  flagrant  disre- 
spect to  our  Nation  and  its  most  revered 
symbol. 

Mr.  Hiawatha  Bray,  a  journalist  with  the 
Daily  Jourrul  in  my  congressional  district  has 
written  a  most  interesting  column  on  this  im- 
portant subject  which  appeared  March  1 2  and 
deserves  a  natk>nal  audience. 

I  commend  this  thoughtful  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

[From  the  Daily  Journal,  Mar.  12, 1989] 

Scott's  DKXADrni.  Work  Of  Akt  Has 
Strxngthered  One  Vikwkr's  Patriotism 
Dear  Mr.  Tyler:  You  asked  me  the  other 
day  alMut  the  proper  way  to  display  an 
American  flag;  forgive  me  for  not  answering 
your  question  then.  I  had  only  ten  minutes 
to  think  about  it,  a  time  limit  strictly  en- 
forced by  the  guards  who  hovered  atwut 
your  exhibit  at  the  Art  Institute. 

Besides,  the  two  notel>ooks  set  aside  for 
answers  last  Friday  were  nearly  full.  There 
was  just  space  enough  for  a  single  phrase, 
the  first  thing  that  came  to  mind  as  I 
viewed  your  work.  You  will  find  it  about 
midway  through  one  of  the  books,  written 
in  my  distinctive  climisy  scrawl. 

I  had  to  stretch  a  bit  to  reach  the  note- 
book, so  as  to  avoid  stepping  on  an  Ameri- 
can flag  that  covered  the  floor  directly  be- 
neath it.  It  is  this  placement  of  the  flag, 
your  own  Judgment  about  how  it  should  be 
displayed,  that  the  created  a  national  con- 
troversy. 

Veterans'  groups,  politicians  and  ordinary 
citizens  have  been  stirred  to  outrage  by  your 
unpatriotic  presentation,  part  of  a  display 
of  work  by  yourself  and  other  students  at 
the  School  of  the  Art  Institute.  You're  an 
unpopular  man,  Mr.  Tyler.  A  number  of  visi- 
tors have  tried  to  dismantle  your  work,  and 
many  of  them  would  have  been  happy  to 
give  you  the  same  treatment. 

I'll  Bet  You're  enjoying  all  this.  I  certain- 
ly would  be.  In  your  place.  You're  hot  with 
youth,  full  of  fervent  ideas  and  new  hor- 
mones. My  adolescent  political  passions 
wer«  rather  different  than  yours— I  was,  in 
those  days,  a  radical  libertarian— but  they 
seemed  to  me  then  a  body  of  absolute,  indis- 
putable truths,  doubted  only  by  phonies  and 
fools. 
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Now  you've  come  to  your  time  of  commit- 
ment, and  you're  determined  to  make  the 
moat  of  It.  I  understand  you  call  youraelf 
Dredd  Scott  these  days.  In  honor  of  a 
famous  American  slave.  You've  Joined  a  tiny 
left-wing  outfit  called  the  Revolutionary 
Communist  Party,  which  looks  to  Mao 
Zedong  as  the  axeatest  interpreter  of  Marx- 
ist thought  And,  of  course,  you've  created  a 
display  designed  to  show  your  contempt  for 
your  native  land. 

As  a  member  of  the  Art  Institute,  I 
wanted  to  decide  whether  I  should  withhold 
the  pittance  I've  contributed  to  your  educa- 
tion. So  I  beheld  your  handiwork.  Mr.  Tyler, 
and  I  pronounce  it  good.  Very  good,  though 
not  in  the  way  you  Intended. 

When  I  arrived,  two  veterans  had  Just 
raised  the  flag  from  the  floor.  Solemnly, 
without  a  word,  they  folded  it  In  proper  cer- 
emonial fashion,  placed  it  on  the  stand  on 
top  of  your  notebooks,  and  left. 

Immediately,  a  couple  of  young  visitors 
picked  up  the  flag,  unfurled  it.  and  placed  it 
back  on  the  floor  with  the  same  respect  the 
veterans  had  shown.  They  Just  wanted  to 
see  your  exhibit  as  you  had  intended  it  to  be 
■een. 

They  and  I  and  several  others  looked  for  a 
time,  reaching  over  the  flag  to  read  the 
notebooks.  They  were  filled  with  insults, 
rude  sketches,  the  occasional  dispassionate 
comment. 

"Here's  my  favorite. "  a  young  man  said, 
and  pointed  at  the  book.  Someone  had  writ- 
ten. "America  can  handle  It. " 

The  same  young  man  looked  down  at  the 
flag  and  said.  "When  I  saw  this.  It  made  me 
■ad  and  angry,  but  I  never  knew  this  could 
make  me  feel  this  sadness  and  anger  until  I 
saw  It.  The  people  who  want  to  close  down 
this  exhibit  are  trying  to  deny  me  the  right 
to  feel  those  feelings." 

I  Don't  Know  If  you  understand  this,  Mr. 
Tyler,  you  can't  even  spell  Dred  Scott's 
name  correctly.  But  what  this  young  man 
said  was  deeply  patriotic,  very  American. 
Indeed.  I  saw  more  love  of  country  In  my 
ten  minutes  In  that  gallery  than  I  saw  in  all 
the  political  t^wipaiyniny  of  the  last  year. 

It  wasn't  the  cloth  they  were  in  love  with. 
It  was  the  principles  it  stands  for.  Those 
principles  are  more  Important  than  the 
American  flag.  Frankly,  they're  more  Impor- 
tant than  America  herself.  And  they're  cer- 
tainly more  Important  than  the  pleasure  of 
■Uenclngyou. 

Of  course,  you'd  have  no  grounds  for  com- 
plaint if  your  exhibit  were  dismantled. 
Tou're  a  communist,  after  all.  an  advocate 
of  a  system  not  known  for  sensitivity  to 
human  rights.  Had  you  pulled  a  stunt  like 
this  in  a  Beijing  art  school  during  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution,  you'd  have  graduated  in  a 
box.  Fortunately  a  lot  of  wounded  and  in- 
sulted veterans  have  stood  between  you  and 
your  ideological  soulmates.  though  Just  now 
they're  probably  wondering  why  they  both- 
ered. 

Tou're  a  Jerk.  Mr.  Tyler,  but  a  young  one, 
and  so  I  can  hope  that  one  day  you'll  grow 
to  be  ashamed  of  this  exhibit  of  yours.  Yet 
It  is  one  of  the  best  art  exhibits  I've  ever 
seen.  Intensely  inspiring. 

How  should  the  flag  be  displayed?  Re- 
spectfully, of  course.  For  the  sake  of  the 
angry  veterans,  and  the  curious  but  loyal 
I  spectators,  and  even  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  don't  merit  its  protection  but  get  It 
anyway. 

That's  what  I  learned  from  your  exhibit. 
Mr.  Dredd  ScoU  Tyler.  But  I  couldn't  find 
room  to  write  it  all  in  your  book.  So  I  set- 
tled for  a  sentence  from  the  Book  of  Oene- 
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sis  that  came  to  me  as  I  watched  the  people 
stepping  carefully  around  the  flag  on  the 
floor.  "You  meant  it  for  evil,  but  Ood  meant 
it  for  good." 
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RECOONIZINO  TUPTONIA'S  DAY 


HON.  PETER  A.  DeFAZIO 

OPOREGOIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  rise  with 
great  pride  to  join  the  ttxxjsands  of  my  fellow 
Tufts  University  alumni  throughout  the  world 
wtK)  today  turn  their  thoughts  to  alama  mater 
as  tt)ey  celebrate  the  fifth  annual  Tuftonla's 
Day. 

I  feel  fortunate  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  get  a  higher  education;  an  opportunity  In- 
creasingly remote  for  many  Americans.  When 
I  was  a  student  a  Tufts.  I  never  expected  to 
be  standing  at  a  podium  addressing  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  The  education  and 
experiences  I  received  while  attending  Tufts 
helped  make  it  possit)le  for  me  to  stand  here 
today  and  honot  that  institution. 

Akimni  of  Tufts  Include  some  familiar 
names.  Among  them  is  our  distinguistied  col- 
league from  tMew  Mexkx),  Mr.  Richardson, 
actor  William  Hurt  Grammy  Award  singer  and 
sor>gwnter  Tracy  Chapman,  astronaut  Rk;k 
Houck,  speechwnter  Richard  Goodwin,  and 
txjsinessman  David  Burke. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  Tufton- 
ia's  Day  and  join  with  alumni,  from  Medford  to 
Meiboume,  from  Hartford  to  Hong  Kong,  and 
from  San  Diego  to  Sao  Pauk),  In  sakjting  the 
rich  history,  great  accomplishments  arxj  corv 
tirHiir>g  excellertce  of  Tufts  University.  To 
Tuft's  students,  faculty,  administratk}n,  and 
alumni,  happy  Tuftonia's  Day. 


ST.  JOSEPH  IS  "SCHOOL  OP  THE 
YEAR" 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  teachers, 
students,  and  parents  of  St.  Joseph  CattK>lk: 
School  In  Marietta,  GA,  recently  were  honored 
by  Today's  Catholk:  Teacher  magazine,  which 
named  St.  Joseph  the  Nation's  top  Catholic 
school  of  the  year.  I  woukJ  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  pay  tribute  to  this  outstanding  Insti- 
tutk>n,  which  was  recognized  for  Its  academk; 
excellence  arxl  the  strong  faith  of  tf>e  commu- 
nity which  supports  it. 

St  Joseph  serves  425  students  from  kinder- 
garten through  eighth  grade,  as  it  has  since  Its 
opening  in  1953.  Over  the  years.  It  has  gained 
widespread  recognition  for  tfie  quality  of  Its 
educational  environment  arid  the  way  In  which 
its  nurtures  the  moral  and  character  devek>p- 
ment  of  the  boys  and  girls  there. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  congratulating  the  community  of  St. 
Joseph  Catholic  School,  and  In  encouraging 
tf>e  teachers,  students,  and  parents  to  contin- 
ue striving  for  excellence.  I  also  would  like  to 
have  Included  in  the  Record  a  feature  about 
the  school  whk:h  appeared  recently  In  the 
Marietta  Daily  Journal. 

St.  Joseph  Is  "'School  or  the  Year" 

(By  Peggie  R.  Elgin) 

St.  Joseph  Catholic  School  in  Marietta 
was  named  school  of  the  year  among  Catho- 
lic schools  across  the  nation  by  "Today's 
Catholic  Teacher,"  March  31  in  ceremonies 
held  in  Chicago. 

Singled  out  for  recognition  at  the  Nation- 
al Catholic  Educators  Association  confer- 
ence because  of  its  academic  excellence  and 
strong  faith  community,  the  Marietta 
school  was  nominated  by  the  Archdiocese  of 
Atlanta. 

"In  addition  to  strong  academics,  we  stress 
Catholic  and  Christian  values."  said  Maur- 
een Kane,  principal.  "We  focus  on  the  total 
development  of  the  child,  making  them  life- 
long students  and  life-long  Christians. " 

As  a  representative  of  the  archdiocese  in 
the  magazine's  recognition  program,  St. 
Joseph  was  named  school  of  the  month  in 
February,  and  in  March  was  selected  school 
of  the  year. 

Other  finalists  for  the  award  were  schools 
of  the  month,  each  nominated  by  different 
archdioceses  throughout  the  United  States. 

St.  Joseph  serves  425  students  from  Mari- 
etta. Cobb  and  several  surrounding  counties 
including  Cherokee,  north  Fulton  and 
Douglas,  in  kindergarten  through  eighth 
grade. 

Though  the  school  was  recognized  as  the 
outstanding  school  of  the  year  in  the  United 
States  l>ased  on  philosophy,  faith  communi- 
ty, promotion  of  Christian  values,  home  and 
school  relations,  academic  achievement  and 
evidence  of  systematic  school  evaluation, 
Ms.  Kane  believes  St.  Joseph  has  a  person- 
ality that  sets  the  school  apart. 

"It  is  the  first  thing  people  notice  when 
they  visit  the  school."  she  said.  ""They  feel  a 
kindness,  a  graclousness  and  a  warmth. 
""There  Is  a  true  feeling  of  community  in 
this  school.  That  is  very  important." 

St.  Joseph's  offers  full-day  kindergarten, 
before-  and  after-school  day  care. 

"We  have  a  full-time  physical  education 
teacher  and  a  media  specialist."  said  Ms. 
Kane.  "We  offer  Instrument  music  as  well 
as  classroom  music." 

A  strong  support  staff,  supplemented  by 
parent  volunteers  who  serve  in  the  class- 
room and  media  center,  help  students  with 
computer  programs,  assist  teachers  and 
serve  in  the  clinic. 

The  school  also  provides  a  special  class  for 
children  affected  by  divorce. 

St.  Joseph  students  have  won  many  aca- 
demic awards,  including  map  and  essay  com- 
petition. 

Class  size  averages  24  to  25  students  who 
are  taught  completely  by  lay  (non-secular) 
staff.  Opened  in  1953,  the  school  charges 
tuition  ranging  from  $1,135  to  $2,300  (for 
non  Catholics). 

In  1987,  the  Home  and  School  Association 
at  St.  Joseph  School  was  awarded  a  plaque 
as  an  Outstanding  Parent  Organization  at 
the  NCEA  Convention. 
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HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

or  M INNZSOTA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  18,  1989 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  spring  1989,  Premier 
magazine.  "Many  Healthy  Returns"  features 
the  new  state-of-the-art  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Minneapolis, 
MN,  which  was  fully  activated  last  summer. 
This  is  a  remarkable  facility.  It  has  been  so 
even  prior  to  the  time  it  first  received  patients, 
since  the  project  was  completed  before  its 
scheduled  date  and  came  in  under  budget. 

The  entire  staff  of  the  noedical  center,  from 
Director  Thomas  Mullon  on  down,  is  on  par 
with  the  outstanding  quality  of  the  physical 
piant,  and  we  are  extremely  proud  of  these 
devoted  individuals.  These  staff  members  and 
the  veterans  they  serve  truly  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  sculpture  which  stands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  medk»l  center.  That  sculpture 
bears  the  inscription:  "The  price  of  freedom  is 
visible  here." 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  (MN)  Premier, 

Spring  1989] 

MAirr  Healthy  Returns— the  New  State- 

or-THE-AHT     Veterans'     Administration 

Medical  Center  Is  a  Salxtte  to  Those 

Who  Served 

(By  Jane  Martin) 

In  the  northwest  atrium  of  the  new  Veter- 
ans Administration  Medical  Center  in  Min- 
neapolis a  30-  by  50-foot  American  flag 
hangs  as  a  majestic  reminder  of  the  hospi- 
tal's mison  d'etre:  providing  quality  health 
care  to  those  who  bravely  served  our  coun- 
try. 

Beyond  the  flag,  there's  little  to  remind 
patients  and  visitors  of  a  stereotypical  vet's 
hospital.  It's  far  from  the  dim,  depressing 
institutions  seen  in  old  war  movies.  This  is  a 
place  where  even  the  snobbish  Private  Ben- 
jamin would  be  content  to  recuperate. 

Cjone  are  stark  hallways,  harsh  lighting 
and  cramped  waiting  rooms.  In  their  places 
are  expansive  glass  atria,  an  abundance  of 
green  plants,  and  walls  in  soft  shades  of 
rose.  yeUow  and  blue  with  textured  wall- 
papers and  cheery  curtains.  Spacious,  open- 
air  lounges  with  comfortable  modem  furni- 
ture provide  a  relaxing  refuge  for  visiting 
family  and  friends. 

The  Replacement  Center,  as  the  new  med- 
ical center  is  caUed  by  staff,  is  one  of  172 
Veterans  Administration  (V.A.)  hospitals 
across  the  nation.  With  support  from  three 
other  area  V.A.  hospiUls.  it  serves  veterans 
in  Minnesota.  North  and  South  Dakota,  and 
parts  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  The  facility  in- 
tegrates patient  care,  education  and  re- 
search to  provide  state-of-the-art  medical 

care. 

"It  was  fun  to  watch  the  expressions  on 
patients'  faces  as  they  entered  the  new  hos- 
pital on  moving  day,"  says  Rob  McDivltt, 
staff  assistant  to  the  director  of  Replace- 
ment Medical  Center  Project.  "Many  of 
them  were  moving  from  16-l)ed  wards  to 
new  private  or  double  rooms  with  l>eautiful 
views." 

The  V.A.  Medical  Center,  which  has  725 
acute  care  beds  and  120  extended  care  beds, 
began  full  operations  on  June  22,  1988.  The 
patient  move  from  the  old  hospital  was  com- 
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pleted  in  Just  90  minutes.  Connie  Olson, 
R.N.,  staff  assistant  to  the  chief  nurse  and 
nursing  coordinator  for  the  in-patient  move, 
describes  the  massive  logistics  plan  that 
made  the  move  successful:  "Two  weeks 
before  the  patient  move,  we  went  into  a 
plan  that  had  been  developed  over  the 
course  of  two  years.  We  systematically  re- 
duced our  census  so  that  we  would  be 
moving  only  the  patients  who  were  too  ill  to 
go  home.  A  tunnel  had  l>een  constructed  l)e- 
tween  the  two  hospital  buildings  with  three 
emergency  stations  along  the  way.  Each 
critical  patient  was  accompanied  by  a  physi- 
cian, two  nurses  and  other  hospital  volun- 
teers, and  all  patients  traveled  with  their 
medical  charts  in  case  of  emergency. 

"The  flow  of  traffic  went  in  one  direc- 
tion—toward the  new  hospital,"  Olson  adds. 
"All  patients,  including  intensive  care  pa- 
tients who  traveled  in  their  new  be6s,  were 
greeted  in  their  rooms,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  them  in  advance.  The  entire  move 
of  218  patients  took  place  without  incident. 
The  hospital  community  really  pulled  to- 
gether to  make  it  organized  and  fun." 

"The  most  challenging  part  of  the  move," 
says  McDivltt,  "was  the  preparation  and  tre- 
mendous logistical  coordination  to  make 
sure  everyone  was  in  place  when  they  were 
supposed  to  be.  We  monitored  every  patient 
from  the  time  we  started  the  move." 

The  logistical  plan  for  the  move  was  the 
final  phase  of  a  building  project  that  l>egan 
in  the  late  '70s.  At  that  time,  the  Veterans 
Administration  sent  a  team  of  architects 
and  planners  to  evaluate  the  existing  hospi- 
tal. "The  buildings,  which  were  constructed 
l)etween  1926  and  1954,  were  simply  not  in  a 
condition  to  provide  modem  health  care," 
says  Greg  Shane,  supervisory  engineer  at 
the  hospital's  Energy  Center.  "The  Replace- 
ment Center  project  was  initiated  in  the 
middle  of  the  energy  crisis,  so  the  architects 
worked  to  Integrate  energy  efficient  light- 
ing, heating  and  air-conditiong  systems  into 
the  design." 

The  efficient  use  of  lighting  was  both  an 
aesthetic  and  economic  consideration.  Natu- 
ral light,  from  windows  or  one  of  the  three 
glass-enclosed  atria,  illuminates  every  pa- 
tient room  by  day.  Where  natural  light  is  in- 
sufficient or  unavailable,  energy-efficient 
fluorescent  lamps  take  over. 

NSP  approached  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration during  the  planning  stages  of  the 
medical  center  to  offer  assistance  in  devel- 
oping energy-efficient  lighting  systems.  The 
V.A.  Medical  Center  received  NSP  lighting 
rebates  for  its  use  of  energy-efficient  fluo- 
rescent lamps  and  ballasts.  Under  this  plan, 
NSP  offers  a  per-lamp  rebate  to  customers 
who  convert  from  standard  to  energy-effi- 
cient fluorescent  lamps.  With  43,992  lamps 
throughout  the  medical  center,  the  V.A.  re- 
ceived the  maximum  rebate  of  $5,000. 

Inside  each  fluorescent  light  fixture  is  a 
small  box.  or  ballast,  that  starts  and  con- 
trols electric  current  to  the  fluorescent 
lamp.  "Combined  with  an  energy-saving 
lamp,  an  energy-efficient  ballast  will  save  as 
much  as  28  percent  of  total  lighting  costs." 
says  Shane.  For  its  26,533  energy-efficient 
ballasts,  the  V.A.  received  an  additional 
$10,000  rel>ate  from  NSP. 

"We'll  spend  this  first  year  settling  in  and 
establishing  standards."  says  Shane. 

"Once  we  know  where  we  stand,  we  can 
develop  long-term  energy  use  goals  and 
evaluate  further  conservation  methods." 

Equally  state-of-the-art  are  the  patient 
care  and  surgical  advancements  under  way 
at  the  medical  center.  "The  vast  majority  of 
our  patients  are  elderly  males— World  War 
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II  vets  who  make  up  the  largest  population 
of  U.S.  veterans."  says  McDivltt.  "We  have 
specialized  programs  for  the  elderly,  includ- 
ing the  Geriatric  Research  Education  and 
Clinical  Center  (GRECO  which  is  at  the 
forefront  of  research  and  devoted  care  for 
the  elderly  patient." 

The  hospital  also  is  developing  a  pioneer- 
ing program,  primarily  focusing  on  diseases 
of  the  brain  such  as  AJzheimer's  and  epilep- 
sy. The  Brain  Sciences  Foundation,  a  Joint 
effort  of  the  V.A..  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota Medical  School  and  the  American 
Legion  will  establish  a  $2  million  professor- 
ship in  the  brain  sciences  utilizing  the  V.A.'s 
$20  million  in  state-of-the-art-radiologic  and 
nuclear  medical  equipment. 

"We're  already  seeing  payoffs  from  the 
exhaustive  planning  that  went  into  this 
project,"  says  McDivitt.  "With  continued 
commitment  to  clinical  excellence  and  an 
eye  on  resource  conservation,  the  V.A.  Medi- 
cal Center  is  poised  for  a  healthy  future." 


ON  BASE  CLOSINGS 


HON.  BENNIGHTHORSECAMPBELL 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
of  the  base-closing  recommendations  that  is 
to  be  voted  upon  today  by  the  House. 

One  of  the  bases  on  the  list  for  closure,  the 
Pueblo  Depot  Activity,  is  located  in  my  district 
While  I  agree  that  we  need  to  close  our  obso- 
lete military  bases,  which  is  supposed  to  save 
billions  of  dollars,  I  owe  it  to  my  constituents 
to  carefully  examine  the  rosy  figures  on  costs 
savings  assumed  by  the  Commission,  figures 
that  amcxint  to  peanuts  in  the  military  budget 
arKJ  do  rrat  justify  the  profound  human  and 
economic  impact  implementation  will  have. 

When  just  last  year  the  Army  informed  me 
in  person  that  the  Pueblo  facility  was  a  critical 
base  for  the  military,  and  then  the  (Commis- 
sion rates  it  as  useless,  I  have  to  question  the 
reasoning  of  the  Ckjmmission. 

When  the  Commission  acknowledges  that  it 
exceeds  its  authority  in  recommending  closure 
for  Pueblo,  but  includes  those  recommenda- 
tions in  its  report  anyway,  I  have  to  stand  up 
and  say  what  is  being  done  is  wrong. 

When  the  cost  of  realigning  and  closing 
Pueblo  is  underrestimated  by  at  least  eight 
times  the  stated  costs,  with  savings  therefore 
nonexistent,  I  fuive  to  question  the  recom- 
mendations. 

However  correct  we  are  in  trying  to  dose 
down  unneeded  military  bases,  something  has 
gone  very  wrong  In  our  efforts  to  do  so. 


ALFRED  PITMAN.  JR. 


HON.  JOHN  LEWIS 

OF  GEORGIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

like  to  take  this  time  to  bring  to  the  attention 

of  my  colleagues  the  accomplishments  and 

contributions   of   an    outstanding    man,    Mr. 
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Alfred  Pitman,  Jr.  cX  East  Point,  GA.  Mr. 
Pitman  was  a  true  commuriity  leader.  He 
served  as  ttw  vice  president  of  Georgia  Fed- 
eral Bank,  a  lay  leader  at  Mount  Zion  United 
Methodist  Ctmrcn  in  Atlanta,  a  men's  t>ible 
aOnoi  teacher,  and  vice-president-elect  of  the 
Fulton  County  Heart  Association. 

The  following  obrtuary  outlines  the  many  ac- 
tivities and  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Pitman: 

[From  the  AtUnU  Constitution.  Apr.  15. 

1989] 

Mm.  AtnxD  PmiAif  Jr..  61,  Was  Vicb 

PHKSIDKIfT  or  OCORGIA  FEDERAL  BaHK 

Mr.  Alfred  Pitman  Jr.  of  East  Point,  vice 
president  of  the  Georgia  Federal  Bank,  died 
early  Friday  of  heart  disease  at  Oeorgla 
Baptist  Medical  Center.  Be  was  61. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Sunday  at 
Mount  Zlon  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Atlanta  with  burial  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Pitman  had  worked  at  the  Oeorgia 
Federal  Bank  since  1972.  He  was  formerly 
vice  president  of  McCrackln  industries  in 
Forest  Park.  He  was  a  lay  leader  in  Mount 
Zlon  United  Methodist  Church,  a  men's 
Bible  class  teacher,  and  vice  president-elect 
of  the  Fulton  County  Heart  Association. 

Alfred  Teed  Pitman  was  l)om  May  18, 
1927.  in  Saugus.  Mass..  the  son  of  Alfred  T. 
Pitman  Sr.  and  Myrtle  Dunn  Pitman.  He 
graduated  from  Georgia  Military  Academy 
and  attended  Georgia  State  University. 

During  World  War  II.  he  served  with  the 
VS.  Navy  in  the  South  Pacific. 

He  was  a  past  state  president  of  the  Gid- 
eons International.  Mr.  Pitman  was  chair- 
man of  the  South  Pulton  chapter  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  chairman  of 
an  East  Point  cooomittee  studying  a  city 
manager  form  of  government.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  Metro  Atlanta 
Better  Business  Bureau  and  the  t>oard  of  In- 
dependent Colleges  of  Georgia. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Eleanor  Morris 
Pitman;  three  sons,  J.W.  "Rusty  "  Pitman  of 
LawreiK^vUle,  WJ.  "Wes"  Pitman  of  East 
Point,  and  Andrew  W.  Pitman  of  Payette- 
ville:  a  daughter.  Kaaren  Barlett  of  Mariet- 
ta: a  brother.  Robert  A.  Pitman  of  Ashevllle. 
N.C.;  three  sisters,  Bettye  Renew  of  Saugus. 
Mass..  Doris  Lynch  of  Boston.  Mass..  and 
Nancy  Gorman  of  Weschester.  Coim.;  and 
seven  grandchildren. 


OVERSEAS  BASE  CLOSURE  AND 
REALIGNMENT  ACT  OF  1989 


UMI 


HON.  PATRIOA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
m  THE  HOUSX  or  RKPHZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  IB.  1989 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
the  gentleman  from  MassacfHisetts.  [Mr.  Don- 
nelly], and  I  are  introducing  the  Overseas 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  of  1989.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislatioa 

Last  year  I  tried  to  indude  overseas  t>ases 
In  the  domestic  base  ctosure  bill.  Unfortunate- 
ly, instead  of  action  on  overseas  bases,  we 
had  to  settle  for  arwther  classified  Department 
of  Defense  pOO]  report  saying  that  our 
present  overseas  basing  network  Is  "required 
to  support  U.S.  forces  abroad." 

What  DOO  forgot  to  mention  was  a  pnor 
DOD  report  looking  into  the  costs  of  our  over- 
seas assets.  The  figures  are  amazing.  Our 
total  tMsing  costs  overseas  have  nsen  nearly 
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500  percent  since  1974.  Accounting  for  most 
of  ttie  increase  is  the  out  and  out  greed  of  our 
supposed  friends.  Our  allies  have  insisted  on 
higher  and  higher  payments  for  the  permission 
to  operate  bases  on  their  soil.  In  essence  we 
are  being  forced  to  pay  more  for  the  privilege 
of  defending  our  allies— $2  billion  a  year,  up 
from  $200  million  in  1974. 

htot  inckxJing  overseas  military  bases  in  the 
domestic  t>ase  closure  bill  was  a  glaring  omis- 
sk}n.  Our  bases  overseas  account  for  close  to 
30  percent  of  all  of  our  military  facilities.  Yet, 
DOD  continues  to  give  our  overseas  t>ases 
tfie  same  sacred  cow  status  that  has  protect- 
ed too  many  wasteful  military  programs. 

In  this  era  of  tighter  defense  dollars,  we 
cannot  afford  waste  eittier  here  or  abroad.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  Vhe  Donr>el- 
ly-Schroeder  Overseas  Base  Ctosure  and  Re- 
alignment Act  of  1969. 

(From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Apr.  15. 
19891 

Overseas  Military  Bases  Should  Be 
Targeted  roR  Cxtts 

"Why  are  we  preserving  waste  abroad 
while  closing  military  bases  at  home?" 

Rep.  Pat  Schroeder  asked  that  question 
during  early  delMtte  over  the  t>ase-cl08ing 
bill  that  eventually  became  law  last  year. 

Her  concern,  which  made  her  a  critic  of 
the  legislation  initially,  is  still  relevant 
today:  Our  military  facilities  abroad  should 
get  the  same  scrutiny  for  cost-effectiveness 
that  Congress  decreed  for  those  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

After  years  of  doing  nothing  alwut  unnec- 
essary military  t>ases  that  waste  tax  dollars, 
lawmakers  finally  took  a  first  step  by  creat- 
ing a  bipartisan  panel  to  determine  which 
domestic  l>ases  are  still  needed.  The  panel's 
report,  issued  in  January,  cited  86  twses  as 
redundant.  The  list  is  t>eing  considered  by 
Congress  as  an  entire  package  (the  House 
may  vote  next  week)  in  order  to  avoid  an 
orgy  of  logroUing  in  which  some  unneeded 
liases  Uve  and  others  die,  and  to  relieve  law- 
makers from  having  to  cast  sensitive  votes 
on  individual  facilities. 

The  plan  is  hardly  a  brilliant  example  of 
legislative  courage,  but  it  is  serving  the 
public  intest  all  the  same. 

However,  as  Schroeder  points  out,  it  is 
glaringly  defective  in  calling  for  reviews 
only  of  domestic  installations.  The  U.S. 
maintains  374  military  l>ases  overseas — 40% 
of  the  total  numl>er  of  facilities  at  home 
and  abroad.  Over  the  past  15  years,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  them  as  risen  nearly  five- 
fold, from  roughly  $1  billion  per  year  to 
more  than  $4.5  billion.  The  costs  for  permis- 
sion from  our  allies  to  operate  these  bases 
have  rocketed  as  well,  from  $200  million  an- 
nually in  1974  to  around  $2  billion  at 
present. 

Yet  despite  these  vast  outlays,  there 
hasn't  been  sufficient  study  of  the  efficien- 
cy of  American  bases  abroad.  That's  why 
Schroeder  will  soon  introduce  legislation 
that  would  set  in  motion  a  second  round  of 
t>ase  reviews  focusing  on  foreign  facilities. 
She's  In  a  good  position  to  push  her  propos- 
al. t>ecause  she  was  recently  named  head  of 
the  House  military  installatioru  and  facili- 
ties suticommittee. 

Her  plan  makes  sense  whether  or  not  you 
think  America  has  too  many  troops  sta- 
tioned abroad.  It  doesn't  address  the 
numt>er  of  U.S.  soldiers  overseas,  merely 
how  efficently  they  are  deployed.  When  the 
sums  involved  are  so  great,  that  question  de- 
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serves  more  attention  than  its  received  so 
far. 


THE  COST  OF  REDTAPE  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  HEALTH  CARE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated 
that  half  ttie  difference  in  cost  between  the 
Canadian  and  United  States  health  care 
system  is  due  to  paperwork. 

We  are  wasting  tens  of  t>illions  of  dollars  in 
this  Nation  because  of  the  inefficiencies  In  our 
f>eatth  system.  We  couki  provide  a  good  level 
of  health  Insurance  to  all  Americans  currently 
uninsured  If  only  we  had  a  more  efficient  de- 
livery system. 

The  folk>wing  portion  of  an  artk:le  from  the 
March  2,  1 989,  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
6ne  explains  how  Canada  avoids  this  paper- 
work waste. 

The  Process  or  Cost  Control  in  Canada 

How  such  control  has  t>een  achieved,  and 
with  what  effects,  continues  to  form  a 
major  part  of  the  agenda  for  research  in 
health  services  in  Canada.  As  Iglehart 
pointed  out,  virtually  the  entire  difference 
t>etween  Canada  and  the  United  States  in 
the  shEu%  of  GNP  that  is  spent  on  health  is 
accounted  for  by  three  components:  insur- 
ance overhead,  or  costs  of  prepayment  and 
administration;  payments  to  hospitals:  and 
payments  of  physicians'  services.  In  1985, 
these  three  Items  took  up  0.59,  4.18,  and  2.07 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  U.S.  GNP,  and 
0.11,  3.48,  and  1.35  percent  of  the  Canadian 
GNP. 

Relative  to  the  expenditures  that  might 
have  t>een  generated  by  a  system  compara- 
ble to  Canada's,  in  1985  Americans  spent 
atMut  $20  billion  more  for  insurance  and 
prepayment  costs,  and  Just  under  $30  billion 
more  for  each  of  physicians'  services  and 
hospital  costs. 

administration  and  prepatment  expenses 
In  relative  terms,  the  most  extraordinary 
difference  between  Canadian  and  American 
spending  is  in  the  area  of  tulministration 
and  prepayment  ext>enses.  In  1985  the  over- 
head component  of  health  insurance-^the 
share  of  premiums  that  goes  not  to  the  re- 
imbursement of  physicians,  hospitals,  and 
other  providers,  but  to  paying  for  the  han- 
dling of  the  flow  of  paper  and  dollars — cost 
Americans  $95  each,  out  of  their  overall 
$1,710.  Canadians  spent  $21— and  those 
were  Canadian  dollars.  Indeed,  Ctmadians 
spent  less  per  capita  to  administer  universal 
comprehensive  coverage  than  Americans 
spent  to  administer  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
alone  (about  $26  U.S.  per  capita). 

TABLE  2.-AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  INCREASES  IN 
TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  HEALTH  CARE.  1971  to  1985  » 
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A  tiniversal,  tax-financed  system  can 
simply  be  much  less  costly  to  administer,  at 
all  levels,  and  the  Canadian  system  is.  On 
the  revenue  side,  once  a  tax  system  is  in 
place,  as  it  is  in  all  modem  societies— with 
income  tax,  sales  tax,  and  everything  else— 
the  additional  cost  of  raising  more  funds  is 
minimal.  (Some  Canadian  provinces  contin- 
ue to  collect  premiums,  which  are  taxes  in 
all  but  name.  They  are  related  to  family 
size,  but  not  to  risk  status;  they  cover  only  a 
portion  of  the  total  plan  outlays;  they  are 
compulsory  for  most  of  the  population;  and 
most  important,  coverage  is  not  conditional 
on  payment. ) 

On  the  expense  side,  all  the  costs  of  deter- 
mining coverage  and  eligibility  are  avoided— 
everyone  is  eligible,  and  for  the  same  bene- 
fits. Patients  drop  out  of  the  payment 
system  entirely,  and  reimbursement  takes 
place  between  the  public  insurer  and  the 
provider.  There  are  no  marketing  expenses, 
no  costs  of  estimating  risk  status  in  order  to 
set  differential  premiums  or  decide  whom  to 
cover,  and  no  allocations  for  shareholder 
profits;  the  process  of  claims  payment,  al- 
though not  free  of  costs,  is  greatly  simpli- 
fied and  much  cheaper.  In  this  area  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  public  sector  is  more  efficient 
and  less  costly  than  the  private  sector,  a 
fact  that  was  recognized  early  on  In  Canada. 
The  1964  Royal  Commission  on  Health 
Services,  which  drew  up  the  blueprint  for 
Canada's  universal  system,  described  the 
private  administration  of  insurance  as  "an 
uneconomic  use  of  *  •  •  limited  resources." 
This  "uneconomic  use"  accounts  for  nearly 
one  quarter  of  the  difference  in  cost  for 
health  insurance  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Nor  is  that  the  end  of  the  story.  Himmel- 
stein  and  Woolhandler  calculate  that  in  the 
United  States,  the  provider-bome  overheads 
for  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  doctors' 
offices  (the  accounting  costs  of  complying 
with  the  requirements  for  documentation 
by  a  multiplicity  of  insurers,  as  well  as 
coping  with  the  determination  of  eligibility, 
direct  billing  of  patients,  and  collections) 
amounted  to  $62.1  billion  in  1983.  They  esti- 
mate that  shifting  to  a  national  health  in- 
surance system  could  save  $21.4  billion  in 
the  administrative  costs  of  hospitals  and 
physicians'  offices.  This  would  be  6  percent 
of  total  health  care  costs,  or  0.63  percent  of 
the  GNP  in  1983— leading  to  the  startling 
conclusion  that  the  costs  of  running  the 
American  payment  system  itself,  independ- 
ent of  the  costs  of  patient  care,  may  account 
for  more  than  half  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween the  Canadian  and  the  U.S.  systems. 

For  the  Canadian  physician,  differences  In 
the  costs  of  Insurance  administration  show 
up  as  a  lower  overhead  for  practice.  The 
problems  of  determining  insurance  status 
and  managing  the  collections  process  disap- 
pear, along  with  the  problem  of  uncollecta- 
ble  accounts.  The  costs  of  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  health  care  reim- 
bursement system  also  show  up  outside  the 
area  of  health  expenditures  as  it  Is  normally 
defined,  particularly  In  the  budgets  of  the 
social  welfare  services,  and  to  no  inconsider- 
able degree  in  the  monetary  and  nonmone- 
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tary  costs  borne  by  individual  patients  and 
their  families.  Furthermore,  the  consider- 
able research,  legal,  and  regulatory  efforts 
required  to  put  the  complex  and  varied  re- 
porting and  compliance  requirements  in 
place  are  not  without  cost,  but  will  be 
counted  as  outside  the  health  care  system. 

There  is  private  insurance  for  some  forms 
of  health  care  in  Canada.  But  for  hospital 
and  medical  care,  such  coverage  Is  prohibit- 
ed for  services  that  are  included  in  the 
public  plans.  The  original  intent  was  quite 
explicit— to  prevent  private  firms  from 
skimming  off  the  good  risks,  supporting  the 
development  of  multlclass  service,  or  both. 
But  the  restriction  also  has  the  very  Impor- 
tant effect  of  making  provincial  govern- 
ments to  aU  intents  and  purposes  the  sole 
funders  of  the  hospital  and  medical  care, 
and  of  creating  a  bilateral  bargaining  situa- 
tion as  the  foundation  for  cost  control  In 
these  sectors. 

THE  EFTECTS  ON  HOSPITALS 

In  Canada,  controlling  hospital  costs  is  a 
two-part  process.  Operating  budgets  are  ap- 
proved, and  funded  almost  entirely,  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  in  each  province,  but 
they  Include  no  allowance  for  capital  ex- 
penditures. New  facilities,  equipment,  major 
renovations,  and  the  like  are  funded  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  but  they  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  same  provincial  agency,  which 
generally  also  contributes  the  major  share 
of  financing.  This  process  of  centralized  ap- 
proval prohibits  hospitals  from  accessing 
private  capital  markets,  and  has  historically 
limited  their  efforts  to  support  expansions 
of  capacity  from  community  sources.  So  far. 
It  has  been  relatively  successful  in  limiting 
such  expansion,  but  somewhat  less  success- 
ful in  managing  the  diffusion  of  major 
equipment. 

Centralized  control  over  operating  costs  Is 
more  complete.  Annual  global  budgets  are 
negotiated  between  ministries  and  individ- 
ual hospitals.  Although  political  pressures 
have  often  forced  governments  to  pick  up 
the  deficits  of  hospitals  that  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  stay  within  these  budgets,  this 
process  has  resulted  in  a  significantly  less 
rapid  rise  in  hospital  expenditures  In 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  more  rapid  rate  of  escalation  of  hos- 
pital costs  in  the  United  States  since  1971 
has  been  shown  to  result  from  major  differ- 
ences in  the  growth  in  hospital  costs  per  pa- 
tient day  at  constant  hospital  input  prices, 
or  intensity  of  servicing.  This  measure  in- 
creases in  response  to  Increases  in  the 
number  of  nursing  hours  or  drugs,  or  in  the 
use  of  operating  rooms,  magnetic  resonance 
Imaging,  and  other  such  complex  technolo- 
gy, per  day  of  inpatient  care.  In  the  case  of 
particular  technologies  that  are  eml)odled  In 
sp>eclfically  countable  Items  like  machines, 
capacities  available  per  capita  have  tended 
to  Increase  less  rapidly  in  Canada.  On  the 
other  hand,  changes  in  the  intensity  of  serv- 
icing In  hospitals  also  Include  relative  In- 
creases in  internal  administrative  costs. 
Therefore,  some  portion  of  the  apparent 
relative  Increase  In  servicing  Intensity 
simply  reflects  the  increasing  administrative 
intensity  of  the  American  hospital  system. 

But  the  different  trends  in  servicing  inten- 
sity also  reflect  quite  different  patterns  in 
the  use  of  beds  in  acute  care  hospitals.  In 
Canada,  a  growing  share  of  such  beds  has 
been  occupied  by  patients  over  65  years  of 
age,  whose  stays  exceed  60  days  and  whose 
daily  care  requirements  are  well  below  aver- 
age. These  patients  prevent  physicians  from 
using  the  beds  In  question  to  treat  short- 
term  patients. 
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Thus,  Canada  can  have  higher  rates  of 
hospitalization  and  greater  average  lengths 
of  stay  than  the  United  States,  yet  also 
have  lower  per  capita  hospital  expenditures. 
Even  if  such  expenditures,  in  terms  of  the 
cost  of  hospital  care,  are  less  different  than 
is  usually  believed  (because  so  much  of  the 
U.S.  expenditure  is  for  administrative  activi- 
ty), it  does  appear  that  the  resulting  mix  of 
hospital  activities  favors  intensive,  high- 
technology  services  In  the  United  States  and 
long-term,  chronic  care  in  Canada.  Nor 
should  this  come  as  a  surprise,  given  the 
history  of  cost  and  procedural  reimburse- 
ment In  the  United  States,  and  of  global 
budget-constrained  funding  in  Canada. 
Which  is  preferable,  in  terms  of  value  for 
money  or  benefits  to  patients,  is  harder  to 
say.  Possibly,  each  system  generates  its  own 
forms  of  overuse  and  underuse. 

One  product  that  Is  clearly  generated  by 
the  Canadian  system,  structured  as  it  is  to 
place  the  sole  responsibility  for  control  of 
hospital  resources  on  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, is  Intense,  continuing  public  debate. 
The  rhetoric  of  underfundlng.  shortages, 
excessive  waiting  lists,  and  so  on  is  an  im- 
ptortant  part  of  the  process  by  which  provid- 
ers negotiate  their  share  of  public  re- 
sources—including their  own  incomes.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  reasons  for  the  noticea- 
ble recent  increase  in  such  rhetoric.  In- 
creases in  the  supply  of  physicians  per 
capita.  In  the  face  of  a  relatively  constant 
supply  of  beds,  have  resulted  in  steady  re- 
ductions in  the  number  of  short-term  hospi- 
tal beds  available  to  each  physician  since 
1971.  As  bed  availability  and  operating 
budgets  have  undergone  increasing  scrutiny, 
hospital  administrators  responded  first  (in 
the  mid-1970s)  by  rationalizing  administra- 
tive operations,  and  more  recently  by  join- 
ing physicians  In  stepp>ed-up  rhetoric  and 
pressure  about  underfundlng. 

The  difficulty  for  health  policy  and  fund- 
ing is  that,  since  the  t>oy  always  cries  wolf 
(and  must  do  so,  given  the  political  system 
of  funding),  one  does  not  know  if  the  wolf  is 
really  there.  The  political  dramatics  should 
not  mislead  external  observers  into  believ- 
ing that  the  wolf  is  always  at  hand.  What 
varies  most  between  the  two  nations  in  the 
method  of  establishing  total  hospital  ex- 
penditures is  the  centralized,  overtly  politi- 
cal process  in  Canada,  in  contrast  to  the 
largely  decentalized.  institution-centered, 
and  only  impUcitly  political  process  in  the 
United  States.  The  Canadian  controls  on 
hospital  expenditures  impinge  on  individual 
physicians  by  limiting  the  complementary 
resources  that  are  available  to  them.  In  this 
way.  the  envirionment  of  medical  practice  is 
changed,  and  practice  patterns  change  in  re- 
sponse. But  individual  physicians  are  not 
subject  to  any  substantial  direct  interven- 
tion by  hospital  management  or  third  par- 
ties. In  this  sense.  Canadian  physicians  are 
actually  much  more  autonomous  than  their 
American  counterparts. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MANAGEMENT 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

opcALiPomriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  outstanding  work  per- 
formed  by   the   Cortgressional    Managenient 
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Foundation  [CMF]  in  helping  our  newly  elect- 
ed Members  of  Congress  set  up  their  offices 
in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  manner. 

For  13  years,  this  capat}te  nonprofit  organi- 
zation fias  provided  marMigement  information 
ar>d  assistar>ce  to  Congress  tor  tx>th  new  arti 
veteran  offices.  But  their  worV  for  the  101st 
freshman  ciass  deserves  special  mention. 

The  handbook  whtch  they  publish  for  mem- 
bers-elect in  coniunction  with  the  American 
University,  "Settirig  Course:  A  Congressional 
Management  Guide,"  has  been  rated  by  the 
freshmen  offices  as  the  single  most  useful  re- 
source ttiey  receive  during  Vt\e  orientation 
process.  The  third  edition,  published  for  the 
101st  Congress,  was  by  far  the  most  compre- 
hensive version,  addressing  the  needs  of  both 
House  ar>d  Senate  freshmen. 

This  year  CMF  mounted  the  most  extensive 
management  seminar  series  for  freshmen  of- 
fices in  its  history.  Either  the  Member  or 
senior  staff  from  nearly  70  percent  of  the 
freshmen  House  offices  attended  one  or  more 
seminars.  The  crownir>g  touch  was  a  full-day, 
first-class  conference  in  Leesburg  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  April  8. 

The  CMF  deserves  our  thanks  for  helping 
us  Improve  tfie  quality  of  this  ir)stitution.  I 
hope  more  Members— freshmen  and  sea- 
soned Members  alike— will  take  advantage  of 
the  many  services  CMF  has  to  offer. 
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BAY  PINES  VAMC-PROVIDINO 
THE  FINEST  IN  CARE  FOR  OUR 
NATIONS'  VETERANS 


April  18,  1989 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  PRESS  GALLERY 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 

VH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  House  gallery  for  radio 
and  television  correspondents.  The  resolution, 
as  passed  on  April  18,  1939,  read: 

Resolved  *  '  '  such  portion  of  the  Gallery 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  may  be 
necessary  to  acconunodate  reporters  of  news 
to  t>e  disseminated  by  radio,  wireless,  and 
similar  means  of  transmission  •  •  •  shall  be 
set  aside  for  their  use  *  •  •  reputable  report- 
ers thus  engaced  shall  t>e  admitted  thereto 
•  •  • 

Creation  of  the  gaHery  marked  an  important 
milestone  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  continued  the  traditk>n  of 
providing  access  to  the  democratic  process  at 
work. 

I  would  like  to  commend  ttie  men  arxJ 
women  who  for  the  past  50  years  have  made 
it  their  profession  to  chronk:le  the  actions  of 
Government.  Although  we  often  have  mixed 
emotiorw  on  ttie  coverage  of  our  actions,  we 
all  agree  ttiat  only  through  an  open  and  public 
debate  can  tt>e  electorate  be  well  served. 

We  wtll  continue  to  look  to  the  press  galler- 
ies am  their  employees  to  make  the  machin- 
ery of  Government  understandable  to  those 
who  cover  this  institution  and  thus  to  millions 
of  viewers  and  lister>ers  natk>nwide. 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  YCXJNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  proudest  and  most  fulfilling  achievements 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  has  been  seeing 
through  to  completion  the  constructkjn  of  the 
$110  millk>n  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center  at  Bay  Pines,  FL 

Years  of  my  life  literally  were  dedk»ted  to 
seeing  this  project  turn  from  a  dream  to  reality 
and  today  this  hospital  stands  as  a  living, 
working  memorial  to  our  Nation's  veterans.  It 
also  reminds  us  of  our  commitment  to  provide 
the  finest  in  medical  care  and  services  to 
ttiese  txave  Americans  wfw  came  to  the  serv- 
ice of  our  Nation  In  its  time  of  need. 

The  March  1989  editkin  of  VA  Practitioner, 
a  private  magazine  published  for  the  health 
care  professionals  who  serve  tf>e  Veterans' 
Administration,  features  Bay  Pines  and  the 
leading  role  it  plays  in  our  Nation's  medical  re- 
search arxJ  devekjpment.  In  f)er  article,  Nina 
Tot)ier,  the  magazine's  editor  in  chief,  chron- 
Kles  the  great  strides  Richard  McElligott,  the 
medk:al  center's  director,  has  made  in  assem- 
bling a  top-notch  staff  of  medical  profession- 
als arxJ  volunteers. 

The  artk:le  also  documents  the  role  the  re- 
cently approved  affiliation  agreement  between 
Bay  Pines  and  the  University  of  South  Florida 
College  of  Medicine  has  played  in  attracting 
key  personnel  to  tfie  medical  center.  Bringing 
togetfier  the  finest  in  medical  personnel  and 
students  to  teach  and  learn  at  one  of  our  Na- 
'  tion's  most  technologk^ally  advanced  hospitals 
has  provided  Florida's  veterans  with  ttie  high- 
est quality  In  medical  care  and  is  ttie  primary 
reason  I  worked  for  years  to  persuade  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  approve  this  affili- 
ation agreement. 

Built  in  1931.  Bay  Pines  has  served  the 
health  care  needs  of  veterans  for  more  than 
50  years,  and  with  the  completion  of  the  new 
520-bed  hospital.  Bay  Pines  has  become  a 
natkxial  leader  In  a  numt>er  of  specialized 
areas  of  medk:al  care  and  research.  Some  of 
ttiese  programs  include  nuclear  medicine, 
neurology,  audkilogy.  and  speech  pathology, 
and  a  special  emphasis  on  tfie  needs  of 
female  veterans. 

As  Bay  Pines'  chief  of  staff.  Dr.  O.  Michael 
Lilien,  points  out  in  the  article.  Bay  Pines  Is  a 
paradox  of  sorts.  On  tfie  one  fiand,  it  is  one  of 
the  oWest  hospitals  in  the  VA  health  care 
system,  and  still  utilizes  many  of  ttie  original 
Spanish  colonial  style  buiklings  that  have 
been  declared  national  historic  sites.  Bay 
Pines  Is  also  one  of  the  youngest  institutions 
provkjing  state-of-the-art  care  inside  these  his- 
toric buildings  and  at  tfie  new  fiospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bay  Pines  has  a  long  and 
proud  record  of  serving  our  Natkjn's  veterans 
and  the  following  profile  makes  it  clear  wtiy  I 
am  so  proud  of  my  role  in  making  this  facility 
a  centerpiece  of  the  VA  health  care  system. 


[From  VA  Practitioner.  March  1989] 

Bay  Pines  VAMC.  Bay  Pims,  FL 

(By  Nina  Tobler) 

(For  a  study  In  contrast,  go  no  further 
than  the  Bay  Pines  VAMC.  a  vibrant  new 
hospital  In  a  setting  of  historical  charm.) 

Located  just  west  of  St.  Petersburg  in  Pin- 
ellas County.  Bay  Pines  is  at  the  center  of 
the  population  and  economic  l>oom  In  Flori- 
da, the  nation's  fourth  largest  state.  The 
area's  out-dated  reputation  as  a  retirement 
resort  is  now  more  a  product  of  imagination 
than  reality.  Yes,  Florida  is  greying,  as  are 
its  veterans,  but  St.  Petersburg  has  more 
residents  under  the  age  of  24  than  over  the 
age  of  65.  During  the  1970s.  Pinellas  Coun- 
ty's (lopulation  Increased  by  40  percent, 
almost  four  times  the  national  average.  Sur- 
rounded by.  and  in  response  to  this  explo- 
sive growth,  the  VAMC  underwent  a  com- 
plete metamorphosis. 

Opened  in  1933,  the  Bay  Pines  facility  had 
served  Florida's  veterans  for  almost  half  a 
century  before  the  dramatic  changes  l>egan. 
In  1976,  then  President  Gerald  Ford,  recog- 
nizing the  health  care  needs  of  the  area's 
growing  veteran  population,  approved  a 
$110  million  major  replacement  project. 
That  project  took  10  years  to  complete  and 
provided  the  following:  a  new  hospital  for 
520  acute  medical  smd  surgical  t)eds.  a  120- 
t>ed  psychiatric  building,  a  120-bed  nursing 
home  addition,  a  200-l>ed  domiciliary,  and 
ambulatory  care  facilities  to  accommodate 
200.000  outpatient  visits. 

With  a  total  of  1.118  l>eds.  Bay  Pines  now 
spreads  across  24  buildings  on  its  337-acre 
site.  In  terms  of  number  of  patients  served, 
staffing,  budget  dollars,  and  complexity,  the 
VAMC  ranks  weU  among  the  highest  in  the 
system.  As  the  level  of  technology  increases. 
Bay  Pines  will  continue  to  build  upon  its 
half-century  tradition  of  dedicated  service. 

Other  people  in  bis  position  might  t>e 
tempted  to  rest  on  their  laurels  for  a  bit  but 
Richard  F.  McElligott  scoffs  at  the  very 
idea.  "Who  can  afford  the  time  to  do  that?" 
asks  McElligott,  director  of  the  VA  Medical 
Center  at  Bay  Pines  since  1981.  "As  pleased 
as  I  am  with  the  total  metamorphosis  that 
has  taken  place  here,  we  have  to  keep  look- 
ing ahead.  Our  focus  has  to  t>e  on  meeting 
future  needs  and  challenges,  rather  than 
gloating  over  past  accomplishments." 

But  the  past  accomplishments  of  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  are  legion.  In  fact, 
through  the  $110  million  construction 
project  that  McEHligott  helped  plan  and 
direct,  all  health  care  facilities  at  the  Bay 
Pines  VAMC  were  completely  replaced. 

Physically,  the  transformation  has  t>een  a 
dramatic  one.  But  there's  no  question  that 
"that  project  affected  far  more  than  the 
buildings."  asserts  McElligott.  "The  whole 
environment  has  changed,  including  the 
treatment  programs  and  the  staff.  The  ma- 
jority of  key  personnel  retired.  Some  chose 
not  to  make  the  transition  from  the  old  hos- 
pital to  the  new.  others  waited  for  the  ini- 
tial experience  and  left  shortly  thereafter. 
Within  a  few  years,  there  was  an  almost 
complete  changing  of  the  guard  here." 

To  the  new  facilities  and  new  staff,  an- 
other catalyst  was  added  that  has  given  Bay 
Pines  an  entirely  new  dimension.  That  ele- 
ment is  the  affiliation  with  the  University 
of  South  Florida  College  of  Medicine. 

"For  several  years  preceding  and  following 
the  affiliation,"  says  McElligott,  "the  col- 
lege assisted  us  In  recruiting  almost  one 
hundred  physicians,  enabling  us  to  attract  a 
highly  qualified  staff.  Of  the  current  126 
physicians,  94  are  t>oard-certified  and  22  are 
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board-eligible.  Our  staff  comes  from  some  of 
the  most  prestigious  medical  schools  in  the 
country  and  Includes  one  former  dean  and 
six  individuals  who  previously  held  depart- 
ment chairs." 

With  the  affiliation  fairly  well  esUb- 
lished.  McElllgott  looks  forward  to  even 
greater  things  ahead.  "The  college  has  a 
new  dean  and  a  new  vice  president,  both 
quite  familiar  with  and  supportive  of  the 
VA.  We're  now  in  the  process  of  implement- 
ing some  very  important  program  develop- 
ments that  should  take  us  through  the  next 
10  or  15  years.  Beyond  the  affiliation  is  an 
even  broader  area  of  collaboration  that's 
critical  for  our  future." 

What  McElligott  is  referring  to  is  the 
planning  group  in  which  the  key  players, 
besides  himself,  are  the  dean  of  the  medical 
school,  the  director  of  the  James  A.  Haley 
Veterans'  Hospital  in  Tampa,  and  the  chiefs 
of  staff  of  the  VA  facilities.  "We're  working 
together  to  outline  a  plan  that  we'll  turn 
over  to  the  department  chairpeople,  the 
service  chiefs  of  these  two  hospitals,  and 
other  faculty  to  come  up  with  the  specifics 
that  will  take  us  well  into  the  future." 

It's  no  small  task  to  get  two  huge  medical 
centers  to  work  together,  as  Chief  of  Staff 
O.  Michael  Lilien.  MD.  points  out.  "The 
best  analogy  is  that  of  two  oil  tankers 
moving  side  by  side  at  fuU  speed,  trying  to 
glide  on  a  noncolllsion  course.  We  need  to 
develop  a  noncompetitive  mode,  maximizing 
efficiency  and  avoiding  duplication  as  much 
as  possible,  so  that  we  can  offer  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  quality  health  care  with  our  sister 
hospital.  If  there  ever  was  meaning  to  the 
phrase,  'The  whole  Is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts,*  that's  what  we  hope  to 
achieve." 

Lilien  has  been  chief  of  staff  at  Bay  Pines 
for  just  over  four  years.  Prior  to  his  current 
appointment,  he  was  chief  of  staff  at  the 
Syracuse,  New  York  VAMC  and  prior  to 
that,  professor  and  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  urology  at  the  Upstate  Medical 
Center  In  Syracuse. 

"I  really  came  to  Bay  Pines  on  a  lark," 
confesses  Lilien.  "But  when  I  saw  the  place 
and  its  commitment  to  quality  patient  care, 
I  was  seduced,  and  when  people  ask  me 
what  I  do  for  a  living  I  tell  them  I'm  chief 
of  staff  In  paradise.  PhysicaUy.  this  is  the 
most  exquisite  site  I  have  even  seen.  That 
factor  certainly  helps  the  recruitment  proc- 
ess, giving  us  something  to  offer  our  staff  In 
lieu  of  the  more  profitable  Incomes  they 
could  make  in  the  private  sector. 

"In  addition  to  the  sheer  beauty.  I'm  also 
Intrigued  by  the  paradox  of  the  place.  It's 
one  of  the  oldest  hospitals  in  the  VA  and 
also  one  of  the  youngest.  You  see  that  con- 
trast everywhere  here.  We  still  have  some  of 
the  original  buildings  from  1931,  magnifi- 
cent Spanish  colonial-style  structures  that 
have  been  declared  historic  sites.  But  within 
these  Imposing  stucco  buildings  are  brand- 
new  hospitals;  the  insides  have  been  entire- 
ly gutted.  And  in  the  middle  of  this  campus 
is  a  520-bed,  sUte-of-the-art  hospital  which 
is  the  most  modem  one  I've  seen. 

"Bay  Pines  met  patient  care  needs  for  50 
years,  but  with  the  850  to  1.000  people 
moving  Into  this  area  per  day  now.  a 
modem  acute  care  facility  was  mandatory. 
If  I  may  be  somewhat  melodramatic,  what 
we  accomplished  was  a  transition  from  the 
19th  to  the  21st  century.  We've  improved 
the  quality  of  patient  care  Immeasurably. 
That  has  been  the  entire  thrust  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Surgery  \s  a  perfect  example; 
within  the  past  few  years,  the  volume  and 
specialized  skills  In  that  service  have  pro- 
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gressed  to  such  a  degree  that  our  complica- 
tion rate  is  really  minimal. 

"Another  example  Is  our  women's  pro- 
gram. Although  the  VA  is  generally  regard- 
ed as  a  male  environment,  our  catchment 
area  has  more  than  15,000  female  veterans. 
Clearly,  they're  entitled  to  the  same  health 
benefits  as  their  male  counterparts,  so  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  developing  a 
first-class  women's  center  here  and  we're 
fortunate  enough  to  have  Robert  E.  Nesbitt, 
Jr..  MD,  leading  this  effort.  Until  recently. 
Nesbitt  was  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  oljstetrics  and  gynecology  of 
the  SUte  University  of  New  York  Health 
Science  Center  In  Syracuse." 

Nesbitt  Is  Just  one  of  several  staff  mem- 
bers who  hail  from  Syracuse,  and  although 
Lilien  denies  that  he  is  single-handedly  re- 
sponsible for  draining  the  physician  popula- 
tion of  Syracuse,  he  does  admit  that  he  feels 
somewhat  like  the  Pled  Piper. 

A  GYIf  IM  THE  VAMC 

For  Nesbitt,  the  timing  couldn't  have  been 
better.  "I  was  really  looking  for  a  new  pro- 
gram that  could  provide  an  opportunity  to 
develop  something  innovative  and  unique. 
Our  Interest  Is  in  total  delivery  and  supervi- 
sion of  care:  health  promotion  as  well  as  dis- 
ease prevention.  That  includes  such  services 
as  nutritional  counseling,  exercise  guidance, 
stress  management,  mammography,  Pap 
tests,  and  screening  for  cancer,  osteoporosis, 
hypertension,  cholesterol,  and  urologlc  dis- 
orders." 

To  facilitate  the  smooth  operation  of  such 
a  program,  Nesbitt  has  set  up  an  advisory 
committee  that  he  chairs.  'I  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  this  venture  was  not  regard- 
ed strictly  as  a  gynecological  one.  Conse- 
quently, our  committee  has  a  general  inter- 
nist with  expertise  in  family  medicine,  a 
psychologist,  a  nutritionist,  a  specialist  in 
rehabilitation  medicine,  a  social  worker,  ad- 
ministrators, and  nurse  practitioners  repre- 
senting several  fields— Including  ambulatory 
care  and  mental  health.  These  individuals 
give  the  program  an  institutional  commit- 
ment." 

The  campaign  doesn't  stop  with  that  com- 
mittee, however.  "We  have  to  educate  all 
personnel  within  this  center  about  our  serv- 
ices." observes  Nesbitt,  "and  encourage 
them  to  think  beyond  their  own  specific 
points  of  reference  toward  the  broader  pic- 
ture of  women's  health  care.  If  they  see  a 
woman  veteran  with  a  broken  leg,  for  exsim- 
pie.  we'd  like  them  not  only  to  set  the  frac- 
ture, but  also  to  alert  the  patient  to  our  pro- 
gram." 

So  far.  the  program  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess. Although  it  only  began  in  July  1988.  by 
the  end  of  the  year  the  center  had  logged 
more  than  3.000  visits.  "That's  an  Impres- 
sive figure."  remarks  Nesbitt.  "but  current 
data  suggest  that  we  can  anticipate  a  huge 
increase;  between  a  fourth  to  a  third  of 
women  veterans  are  likely  to  relocate  to  the 
western  and  southern  regions  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Ultimately.  Nesbitt  would  like  to  see  the 
program  serve  as  a  prototype  for  other  cen- 
ters. "Women  veterans  will  be  looking  to  the 
VA  increasingly  and  somewhere  there 
should  be  a  model  program.  I'd  like  to  see 
this  one  based  on  a  solid  scientific  under- 
footing,  with  computerized  analysis  of  cost- 
effectiveness.  That  information  would  be  in- 
valuable—not only  for  us  but  for  other  cen- 
ters as  well." 

For  Robert  G.  Carroll.  MD,  the  invaluable 
elements  in  his  service  are  tomography  and 
radiopharmaceuticals  In  Investigational 
stages.  Carroll,  assistant  chief  of  nuclear 
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medicine,  claims  that  any  department  that 
doesn't  have  Investigational  new  drugs,  or 
INDs,  Is  automatically  three  to  five  yean 
out  of  touch  with  nuclear  medicine. 

"If  you  want  to  do  the  Interesting  stuff." 
insists  Carroll,  "you  have  to  be  in  a  place 
that  has  INDs  and  we  do  at  Bay  Pines.  The 
really  big  developments  In  nuclear  medicine 
are  going  to  come  from  monoclonal  anti- 
bodies and  so  we've  put  our  major  clinical 
emphasis  in  that  area,  focusing  particularly 
on  their  use  against  colon  cancer.  If  the 
cancer  can  be  resected  before  lymph  node 
spread  occurs,  a  real  possibility  of  cure 
exists." 

THE  RIGHT  STXTFF 

"Using  monoclonal  antibodies,  we've  dem- 
onstrated an  85  percent  sensitivity.  85  per- 
cent specificity  for  detecting  lymph  node 
metastases  from  colorectal  cancer,  but  It's 
only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  This  is  first-gen- 
eration Intact  antibodies.  Very  shortly,  well 
have  a  second-generation  antibody  system, 
called  a  blfunctional  antibody,  in  which  one 
arm  of  the  antibody  grabs  the  cancer  while 
the  other  waves  in  the  breeze,  so  to  speak. 
You  wait  a  week  until  the  nonspecific  bind- 
ing Is  gone,  send  In  a  isotope  label  to  shake 
hands  with  the  arm  that's  waving,  and  you 
have  a  very  much  sharper  tumor-to-nontu- 
mor  ratio.  You  can  use  that  system  for  diag- 
nosis and  potentially  for  therapy." 

Complementing  the  radlopharmttceutlcals 
is  tomographic  imaging.  The  service  has  sev- 
eral SPECT  cameras,  both  fixed  and  porta- 
ble. "When  we  first  looked  at  the  direction 
diagnostic  nuclear  medicine  was  going  in," 
recalls  Carroll,  "the  fundamental  emphasis 
appeared  to  be  on  receptor-specific  binding. 
So  receptor-specific  tomography  is  our  per- 
ception of  nuclear  medicine  over  the  next  20 
years,  the  principles  we  made  our  guesses 
on." 

Annually,  the  service  now  performs  ap- 
proximately 25,000  radioimmunoassays  and 
6.600  imaging  studies.  "The  largest  increase 
has  been  in  prostate-specific  antigen."  com- 
ments Carroll,  "and  obviously,  in  a  male 
population  over  age  65,  prostate  cancer  is 
quite  common.  Those  studies  now  total 
more  than  2,000." 

The  future  of  nuclear  medicine,  according 
to  CarroU.  will  have  a  strong  therapeutic 
orientation  as  monoclonal  antibodies, 
tagged  with  good  therapy  radlolabels. 
become  available.  Until  that  time,  the  spe- 
cialty Is  a  diagnostic  one. 

"For  example,  if  a  patient  comes  in  short 
of  breath  and  with  chest  pain  there's  a  30 
percent  probability  of  pulmonary  embolism, 
a  50  percent  probability  of  congestive  heart 
failure  (CHF).  and  a  60  percent  chance  of 
significant  coronary  artery  disease,"  ob- 
serves Carroll.  "With  three  nuclear  medi- 
cine studies.  I  can  move  those  probabilities 
to  less  than  5  percent  or  greater  than  90 
percent.  A  negative  lung  scan  will  shift  the 
chance  of  pulmonary  embolism  to  less  than 
5  percent;  a  MUOA  study  that  shows  an 
ejection  fracture  of  40  percent  will  move  the 
probability  of  CHF  to  95  percent;  and  a 
thallium  study  that  reveals  a  large  hole  on 
the  anterior  wall  during  stress  that  fills  in 
during  redistribution  indicates  a  90-odd  per- 
cent chance  of  having  a  big  left  anterior  de- 
scending lesion.  That  man  needs  to  have  his 
coronary  artery  bypassed  soon.  So  you've 
moved  an  Individual  with  figures  of  20  per- 
cent. 50  percent.  65  percent  to  zero  and  90 
percent,  and  those  are  odds  you  can  work 
with." 

Improving  the  odds  have  been  top  priority 
for  F.  Joseph  Dagher,  MD,  chief  of  surgical 
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■errlce.  This  is  the  flr»t  VA  experience  for 
Dacher.  who  came  from  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  the  transition  was  an  in- 
volved one. 

"I  spent  three  to  six  months  getting  ad- 
Justed,  learning  about  the  system  In  general 
and  the  service  in  particular,"  says  Dagher. 
"It  quicUy  became  obvious  that  the  first 
and  foremost  Issue  that  we  needed  to  ad- 
dress was  patient  care.  Our  patienU  are 
older,  sicker,  and  hence  very  vulnerable.  If 
we  wanted  to  improve  our  results  we 
needed,  first  of  aU,  better  preoperative  eval- 
uation and  preparation.  The  second  area 
that  needed  serious  attention  was  the  Imme- 
diate postoperative  care,  the  recovery  and 
intensive  care  stages.  I  wanted  to  concen- 
trate there  because  those  are  the  areas  in 
which  patients  are  most  vulnerable. 

That  was  our  weakest  link.  We  didn't  have 
specialists  in  the  field  of  critical  care  so  I 
began  to  solicit  candidates.  We  now  have  a 
full-time  staff  In  the  Intensive  care  unit. 
That's  certainly  paid  off  and  the  results  are 
self-explanatory.  We've  lowered  our  mortali- 
ty rate— defined  as  death  in  the  hospital 
within  a  30-day  period  following  an  oper- 
ation. After  the  first  year.  It  was  down  to  0.9 
percent;  by  the  end  of  the  second.  It  was 
0.85  percent,  and  I'm  very  pleased  with  that 
figure,  given  the  average  age  of  our  patient 
population  and  the  concomitant  disease 
with  which  they  usually  present.  It's  cer- 
tainly a  challenge." 

His  next  challenge  affirms  Dagher.  is  to 
continue  to  strengthen  the  affiliation  with 
the  university  of  South  Florida.  "We've 
gone  beyond  the  Initial  process  now  and 
have  become  fully  Integrated  with  the  medi- 
cal school.  The  task  ahead  is  to  maintain 
our  staff  at  an  academic  level  and  that's  no 
«maii  feat,  given  VA  financial  constraints. 
But  I'm  optimistic 

Whereas  Dagher  took  over  a  service  in 
need  of  rehabillUtion.  Gilbert  S.  Ross.  MD. 
came  to  a  giant  void.  Bay  Pines  had  no  neu 
rology  service  at  aU  untU  Ross  arrived. 

•That's  been  the  story  of  my  career." 
Jokes  the  chief  of  service.  "I  began  the  pat- 
tern at  a  city-county  hospital  in  St.  Paul. 
Minnesota,  then  at  the  SUte  University  of 
New  York  Health  Science  Center  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  finally  here.  Of  the  three  differ- 
ent levels  of  government,  the  bureaucracy 
definitely  diminishes  as  you  go  up." 

As  awesome  a  project  as  it  is.  it's  some- 
times easier  to  build  from  scratch,  as  Ross 
points  out.  "Fortunately,  the  director  felt 
that  neurology  was  an  Important  need  here 
and  so  the  resources  were  made  available 
very  early  on.  In  fact.  I  initiated  the  recruit- 
ing process  prior  to  ever  coming  here  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  begin  with  a  ruimlng 
start.  Within  four  to  six  weeks  we  had  most 
of  our  people  in  place:  within  a  year  we 
really  had  a  good  program  going." 

Having  worked  "on  the  other  side  of  the 
street. "  the  university,  Ross  knows  how  af- 
filiated hospitals  can  be  treated  on  occasion. 
"If  there's  a  shortage,  a  sudden  need,  the 
residents  are  pulled  in  from  the  affiliates. 
Consequently,  I  didn't  want  to  put  us  In  a 
situation  in  which  we  were  dependent  upon 
the  medical  acbooL  We  hired  a  physician  as- 
sistant who  was  well  trained  in  general  med- 
icine and  we  quickly  trained  her  in  neurolo- 
gy. Now  she  functions  essentially  as  a  resi- 
dent and  when  one  of  the  university  resi- 
dents was  withdrawn  from  the  service  for  a 
week  not  too  long  ago,  it  didn't  make  a  bit 
of  difference  to  us  because  we  were  pre- 
pared." 

The  service's  focus  is  on  clinical  neuro- 
pfaystology  and  depends  heavily  upon  three 
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diagnostic  strategies:  electroencephalog- 
raphy, evoked  potentials,  and  the  new  com- 
puter-assisted EEC  technique  of  "brain 
mapping. "  says  Ross.  "We  hope  to  use  the 
latter  In  conjunction  with  the  other  ad- 
vanced technology  we  have  here,  such  as 
SPECT  and  MRI,  and  see  how  all  three  per- 
form In  terms  of  the  growing  national  prob- 
lem of  dementia,  both  as  It  appears  In  Alz- 
heimer"s  and  In  other  disease  states." 

Crediting  the  technology,  excellent  back- 
up from  support  services,  and  new  attitudes 
within  the  service,  Ross  points  to  the  great 
progress  neurology  has  made  in  terms  of 
moving  out  of  Its  chronic  care  stereotype. 
"In  the  last  three  months,"  boasts  Ross, 
"we've  had  the  shortest  length  of  stay  of 
any  service  In  the  hospital.  In  fact.  I  think 
we've  achieved  more  in  the  last  three  years 
here  than  I  accomplished  in  other  places  in 
10  years  or  more." 

What  Harvey  B.  Abrams.  PhD.  chief  of 
audlology  and  speech  pathology,  contends 
has  been  achieved  In  his  service  Is  that  It 
has  become  a  microcosm  of  the  entire 
center,  embodying  all  the  elements  of  pa- 
tient care,  training,  research,  and  communi- 
ty support.  "'Additionally, "  says  Abrams, 
"being  very  conscious  of  consumerism,  we've 
attempted  to  make  the  service  nm  as  much 
like  a  private  practice  as  possible. 

"For  example,  we  developed  a  walk-in  pro- 
gram in  which  a  patient  who  Is  seen  in  ad- 
mitting in  the  morning  can  come  here  be- 
tween 1:00  and  3:00  p.m.  for  at  least  a 
screening  exam.  In  that  way  we  can  deter- 
mine whether  that  individual  needs  to 
return  at  another  date.  That  can  save  a  visit 
but  if  not,  at  least  we're  able  to  make  con- 
tact." 

Group  efforts  have  been  particularly  ef- 
fective in  his  service,  remarks  Abrams.  "All 
the  veterans  who  have  been  fitted  with 
hearing  aids  in  the  morning  attend  a  mass 
orientation  and  counseling  session.  That  not 
only  makes  for  greater  efficiency,  it  also  en- 
ables these  people  to  get  together  and  to  see 
that  they're  not  alone.  We  encourage 
spouses  to  attend  these  sessions  so  that  they 
can  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  of 
the  hearing  Impaired." 

PKSKDOli  OP  SPDCH 

Laryngectomies  are  fairly  common  surgi- 
cal procedures  at  Bay  Pines  and  In  coopera- 
tion with  ENT,  the  audlology  and  speech 
pathology  service  works  with  a  number  of 
patients  who  have  undergone  a  tracheal- 
esophageal  puncture,  a  procedure  that  pro- 
vides tm  alternative  type  of  artificial  voice. 
Says  Abrams.  In  addition  to  training  these 
Individuals  in  the  use  of  the  device,  we  are 
also  involved  In  some  funded  research  to  de- 
termine whether  this  type  of  prosthesis  Is 
superior  to  other  types  of  alternative  voic- 
ing, as  Judged  by  listeners." 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  dizziness  also 
comes  under  the  aegis  of  Abrams'  service, 
although  If  that  Is  the  primary  complaint, 
the  veteran  is  seen  by  neurology  first.  Ob- 
serves Abrams,  "We  utilize  a  type  of  Instru- 
mentation called  the  electronystagmograph 
to  measure  eye  movements.  Those  move- 
ments tell  us  a  lot  about  the  balance  system 
or  whether  the  dizziness  is  caused  by  some- 
thing else.  We're  also  working  to  develop 
some  norms  for  this  Information,  particular- 
ly in  the  geriatric  population." 

Tinnitus  is  another  conunon  complaint. 
Explains  Abrams.  "It's  thought  that  about 
40  million  people  In  this  country  suffer 
from  ringing  In  the  ears  to  some  extent, 
about  7  to  10  million  In  a  severe  form.  When 
It  Interferes  wth  the  ability  to  concentrate, 
tinnitus  l>ecomes  quite  disabling.  Our  treat- 
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ment  program  relies  primarily  on  stress  re- 
duction. We've  found  that  although  it  may 
have  a  physiological  basis,  tirmltus  is  aggra- 
vated by  tension  and  stress.  So  we  train 
people  to  control  tinnitus  through  relax- 
ation techniques  rather  than  allow  the 
symptoms  to  control  them." 

Abrams  and  his  colleagues  are  heavily  In- 
volved In  research— on  tinnitus  and  other 
subjects— and  In  this  effort  they  work  close- 
ly with  Levy  Kopelovlch,  Ph.D.,  coordinator 
of  the  medical  research  and  development 
service.  The  fast-paced  momentum  In  re- 
search at  Bay  Pines  Is  a  relatively  recent 
phenomenon,  concedes  Kopelovlch. 

"We  began  In  all  earnestness  around  1985- 
86.  Then,  the  toal  research  expenditures 
were  In  the  range  of  about  $500,000,  with  IS 
funded  principal  Investigators  and  seven  un- 
funded ones.  In  contrast.  In  1988-89.  our 
funded  research  exceeded  $3  million,  with 
more  than  42  principal  Investigators.  Other 
figures  of  which  we  are  Justifiably  proud  are 
seven  MERIT  grants  and  one  RAG. " 

One  of  the  best  features  of  doing  resetwch 
at  Bay  Pines  is  the  ample  space.  ""Compared 
with  other  centers,  we're  extraordinarily 
lucky,"  admits  Kopelovlch.  "It's  also  given 
us  considerable  leverage  in  terms  of  recruit- 
ment, both  from  within  the  system  and 
from  without." 

Like  his  colleagues,  Kopelovlch  aciinowl- 
edges  that  the  Bay  Pines  location  Is  a  valua- 
ble recruiting  tool.  ""But  we  also  plan  to  take 
advantage  of  the  location  as  an  Important 
research  source  by  setting  up  a  marine  biol- 
ogy center  to  look  at  various  therapeutic 
modalities  for  cancer,  dial>etes,  and  Just 
about  anything  else." 

In  the  meantime,  says  Kopelovlch,  investi- 
gators at  Bay  Pines  are  quite  active.  "Our 
people  are  working  on  PTSD,  hypertension, 
Parkinson's.  Alzheimer's,  and  diabetes.  One 
of  the  main  thrusts,  however.  Is  cancer.  The 
numbers  here  are  staggering,  particularly  In 
prostate,  lung,  and  colorectal  cancer.  We're 
In  the  process  of  establishing  a  very  strong 
laboratory  for  cancer  research,  the  outcome 
of  which  would  be  applied  directly  to  pa- 
tient care." 

Such  a  lab  would  also  please  Lodovico  Bal- 
duccl,  M.D.,  chief  of  the  hematology /oncol- 
ogy section,  who  sees  more  than  800  new 
cases  of  cancer  each  year.  Balduccl  Is  cur- 
rently preparing  a  protocol  that  he  hopes 
will  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  Bay  Pines, 
dealing  with  the  prognostic  evaluation  of 
older  patients  with  cancer. 

AM  AGE-APPROPRIATE  POCUS 

"I'm  distressed  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  articles  on  geriatric  oncology  have  been 
written  by  oncologists  and  not  by  geriatri- 
cians," says  Balducci.  ""That  means  that 
some  essential  elements  of  geriatric  evalua- 
tion, such  as  activities  of  daily  living  and 
mental  status,  have  been  omitted  and  that 
should  be  corrected." 

Other  research  efforts  in  Balducci's  sec- 
tion center  primarily  on  new  ways  to  handle 
nausea  and  vomiting  in  patients  undergoing 
chemotherapy,  using  combinations  of  drugs, 
as  well  as  on  some  new  uses  of  older  anti- 
neoplastic agents.  Although  It's  still  too  pre- 
mature to  make  any  conclusions,  Balducci's 
team  has  seen  some  surprisingly  positive  re- 
sults in  the  area  of  poorly  differentiated 
tumors,  mainly  in  the  lung. 

Perhaps  even  more  valuable  than  medica- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  patients  with 
cancer  is  the  nursing  care  they  receive,  and 
Balducci  carmot  say  enough  about  the  on- 
cology nurses  with  whom  he  woriu.  "Not 
only  do  they  supply  the  most  compassionate 
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care,  but  they  also  Instruct  the  patients  on 
how  to  be  self-sufficient,  how  to  cope  with 
their  disease,  how  to  treasure  as  much  as 
possible— not  only  the  time  of  Ufe  but  also 
the  time  of  death." 

Between  nursing  and  other  services,  the 
hospital  has  given  him  an  arsenal  with 
which  to  esUblish  a  holistic  oncology  pro- 
gram, Balduccl  says.  "What  I'd  like  to  do 
with  that  is  to  create  a  training  program  be- 
cause I  think  we  have  a  lot  to  offer.  First, 
our  cancer  cases  provide  a  fantastic  range  of 
pathology,  a  real  gold  mine  for  study.  And 
second,  our  nursing  program,  the  major 
asset  to  our  section,  should  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  centers.  As  a  larger  goal,  I  would 
like  to  develop— together  with  the  Tampa 
VAMC— a  comprehensive  cancer  center  in 
which  we  could  really  focus  on  the  interac- 
tion between  aging  and  malignancy,  learn- 
ing how  to  individualize  and  optimize  the 
treatment  of  the  older  person  with  cancer." 

Summing  up  the  Bay  Pines  story,  director 
McElligott  says:  "I  really  wish  we  could 
highlight  all  our  services  and  the  significant 
contributions  of  our  volunteer  and  commu- 
nity groups.  Their  participation  is  essential. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  thee  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive, caring,  and  professiontd  people  I've 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  working  with." 


TALL  BUILDINGS:  2000  AND 
BEYOND 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OP  PENIf  STLVAMIA 
I»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  1989,  only 
11  short  years  from  the  21st  century.  Every 
tall  buHding  design  that  is  on  the  drawing 
board  today  will  spend  more  time  serving  its 
occupants  after  the  turn  of  the  century  than 
before  it. 

In  anticipation  of  the  next  century,  the 
Council  on  Tall  Buildings  and  Urt>an  Habitat 
will  hold  the  Fourth  World  Congress  on  Tall 
Buildings,  November  5-9  in  Hong  Kong.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Lynn  Beedle,  director  of  the 
Coond  on  Tall  Buildings  and  Urban  Habitat  at 
Lehigh  University  in  my  congressional  district, 
the  Hong  Kong  conference  will  include  a  spe- 
cial session  on  structural  engineering  as  it 
pertains  to  the  future  of  skyscrapers. 

In  that  regard,  I  noted  the  February  1989 
issue  of  National  Geographic  contained  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  design  concepts  con- 
cerning skyscrapers.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  point  out  that  Dr.  Beedle  is  prominently 
quoted  in  the  article.  I  am  also  pleased  that 
Dr.  Beedle's  project  to  prepare  a  worldwide 
comparison  of  staictural  stability  specificatkins 
was  recently  approved  by  the  U.S.  Trade  and 
Development  Program. 

Once  again  the  Lehigh  Valley  contributes 
world-class  work  in  science  and  technokjgy.  I 
include  the  artKle  at  this  point 

Sktscrafers  Abovk  thi  Crowd 

From  the  time  that  the  elevators  doors 
close  and  the  cage  starts  to  lift,  noiseless 
and  with  a  rush,  like  a  kite  on  the  wind.  It 
takes  exactly  70  seconds  to  reach  the  I03rd 
floor  of  the  taUest  building  in  the  world. 
And  that  Is  high  enough  up  in  the  Sears 
Tower  to  look  out  and  see  the  muscled 
broadness  of  Chicago  appearing  in  runty 
submission  to  the  height  of  the  structure.  U 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

not  a  heroic  achievement  in  design,  the 
Sears  Tower,  at  110  stories  and  1,454  feet, 
represents  an  act  of  wizardry  in  structural 
engineering.  Indeed,  this  is  a  magical  time 
in  the  evolution  of  America's  urban  land- 
scapes, a  time  of  Iwld  (for  better  or  worse), 
fresh  architecture  and  computer-driven  en- 
gineering, and  a  time  too  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  skyscrapers  rising  to  be  clad  in 
clouds  over  major  cities  across  the  country— 
Mlimeapolls,  and  even  Los  Angeles  with  its 
ill-defined  downtown. 

All  of  this  is  happening  at  a  time  when, 
paradoxically,  organized  opposition  to  con- 
struction of  sunlight-blocking  towers  is 
stronger  than  ever  before.  It  is  too  late, 
however,  to  reverse  the  reality  that  the  sky- 
scraper has  become  the  logo  for  urban  de- 
velopment in  America;  from  King  Kong  to 
Etonald  Trump,  it  has  bridged  the  20th  cen- 
tury with  its  indestructible,  prodigious  pres- 
ence. 

Today's  skyscraper  is  a  creation  of  eco- 
nomics and  the  need  to  escape  the  press  of 
horizontal  crowding.  With  raw  land  in  mid- 
town  Manhattan  now  costing  more  than 
entire  buildings  a  few  decades  ago,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  developers  are  looking 
upward  rather  than  outward.  And  (in  the 
right  place,  in  good  times)  a  prestigious  new 
building  can  attract  tenants  who  will  happi- 
ly pay  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  for 
each  square  foot  of  lofty  floor  space  they 
occupy. 

And  when  an  entire  skyscraper  is  offered 
for  sale,  the  sum  involved  can  total  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  Last  October, 
for  example,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Sears  Tower  would  be  on  the  market,  and 
experts  predicted  that  the  selling  price 
would  be  in  excess  of  one  billion  dollars, 
making  it  the  largest  single-building  real 
estate  transaction  in  history. 

In  its  making,  the  skyscraper  draws  on  co- 
lossal egos,  on  financing  almost  inventive 
enough  to  warrant  a  patent,  and  on  the  tal- 
ents of  the  world's  leading  architects  and 
engineers.  All  else  in  matters  of  design  and 
construction  pales  in  comparison  to  this— to 
erecting  a  frame  a  thousand  feet  high  and 
then  draping  it  with  a  curtain  of  stone  or 
glass,  all  the  while  compensating  for  the 
winds  that  play  on  the  upper  floors  like  a 
pick  on  the  strings  of  a  bainjo,  and  giving  to 
it  both  beauty  and  character  as  well  as  (lo. 
the  "smart"  building  is  with  us)  intelligence, 
and  filling  the  inner  cavities  with  the 
marrow  of  serviceability. 

And  when  it  is  finished  and  there  are 
souls  awash  in  the  pride  of  it  all,  the  tower 
then  stands  as  a  monument  in  the  service  of 
a  bank  or  an  oil  company  or  perhaps  a 
maker  of  soap.  In  at  least  one  case  of  new- 
generation  skyscraper  construction,  the 
lofty  reach  for  name  recognition  was  made 
by  an  individual. 

"Ego  Is  a  very  important  part  of  the  build- 
ing of  skyscrapers,"  sajrs  Donald  Trump. 
"It's  probably  a  combination  of  ego  and 
desire  for  financial  gain.  I  mean,  once  you 
have  enough  money  so  that  you  can  eat  and 
live,  then  ego  enters  into  it.  It's  involved 
with  the  building  not  only  of  skyscrapers 
but  of  all  great  buUdings  whether  they  are 
tall  or  not." 

The  eponymous  Mr.  Trump  is  in  his  office 
on  the  26th  floor  of  the  Trump  Tower,  sign- 
ing checks  as  he  talks.  A  large  window  at  his 
back  frames  a  sweep  of  cityscape,  including 
Central  Park,  in  midtown  Manhattan.  At 
such  a  height  as  this  the  scene  should  be 
telescoped  to  a  distant,  shimmering  fusion 
of  earth  and  sky,  but  not  here,  not  where 
towers  rise  on  almost  every  block  to  stand 
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floor  to  floor  to  one  another  and  cast  down 
overlapping  shadows  on  the  streets  below. 

"I  don't  think  the  rising  opposition  to  sky- 
scraper construction  is  totally  justified." 
Tnimp  said.  "Because  New  York  City  has 
done  so  well,  economically,  the  mood  here 
now  is  against  construction.  When  the  city 
suffers  a  downturn— which  perhaps  it  will  at 
one  point,  although  it  looks  very  optimistic 
right  now— then  the  mood  will  change  to 
proconstructlon.  There  is  another  problem, 
and  that  Is  when  you  build  a  bad  building,  it 
creates  a  negative  impact.  When  you  build  a 
great  building— I  mean  everybody  loves  the 
Seagram  Building— everyone  is  for  it." 

Clearly  Donald  Trump  assigns  his  68-story 
tower  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  57th  Street  ("the 
world's  most  talked  about  address")  to  the 
camp  of  the  "greats."  It  Is  the  flagship  of 
his  real  estate  empire,  ranging  from  casinos 
in  Atlantic  City  to  a  house  with  118  rooms 
in  Palm  Beach. 

"And  that."  he  said,  with  an  imprecise  ges- 
ture toward  one  of  the  buildings  on  view 
from  his  office  window.  "The  Plaza  HoteL  I 
Just  Iwught  that." 

Long  after  one  depart£  the  26th  floor  and 
the  slx-story-high  marbleized  flume  of  an 
atrium,  complete  with  wateriall,  the  wonder 
of  It  all  remains — not  of  Trump's  celebration 
of  power  and  self  but  of  the  realization  that 
construction  of  such  magnitude  can  take 
place  in  the  center  of  Manhattan,  along 
streets  at  near  gridlock  with  traffic.  Some- 
how, they  got  90,000  tons  of  concrete  to  the 
site,  along  with  3,800  tons  of  steel  reinforc- 
ing rods,  and  they  sheathed  the  frame  in  re- 
flective bronze  glass  and  put  in  enough  elec- 
trical wiring  to  reach  south  to  Richmond, 
Virginia.  There  were  as  many  as  5,000  work- 
ers there  to  put  it  all  together  In  just  under 
three  years. 

The  Trump  Tower  is  but  one  of  several 
dozen  tall  buildings  erected  in  New  York 
during  the  1970s  and  early  19808.  Among 
those  is  the  structure  that,  more  than  any 
other  since  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
lifted  Interest  In  building  design  from  the 
salons  of  a  narrow  elite.  The  AT&T  corpo- 
rate headquarters  building,  with  its  distinc- 
tive Chippendale  top,  attracted  wide  media 
coverage  and,  with  it,  sentiments  of  love  or 
disdain  (like  Brussels  sprouts,  the  building 
brooks  no  middle  ground,  only  acceptance 
or  rejection). 

Certainly,  the  pigeons  knew  how  they  felt 
about  the  200-milllon-dollar  high  rise.  They 
flocked  to  the  hundred-foot-high  arch  over 
the  entranceway,  there  to  roost  and  defile 
the  stone  until  they  were  scared  off  by  a 
five-dollar  plastic  owl  purchased  at  K  Mart 
and  hung  in  an  air  vent  above  to  entrance. 
So.  pigeonless  now.  the  AT&T  tower  rises 
for  37  stories  at  550  Madison  Avenue,  the 
design  work  of  Philip  Johnson  and  John 
Burgee,  both  superstars  among  today's  ar- 
chitects. It  is  joined  in  midtown  by  architect 
Hugh  Stubbins's  spectacular  Citicorp 
Center  with  a  crown  that  slants  at  a  45- 
degree  angle,  and  where  one  of  the  upper 
floors  has  been  given  over  to  a  400-ton  block 
of  concrete  that  acts  as  a  "damper"- a  com- 
puter-controlled hydraulic  system  allows 
the  block  to  move  around  on  a  slick  of  oil  to 
counteract  heavy  winds.  It  is  on  the  street 
level,  however,  that  an  even  more  iimova- 
tive  balancing  act  takes  place:  The  buUdlng 
stands  on  four  massive  columns  so  tall  that 
the  first  is  14  stories  above  ground. 

Unlike  the  glass  boxes  of  the  last  genera- 
tion of  skyscrapers  (architects  classify  them 
as  modernist  or  international)  the  new 
towers  abound  with  style  and.  in  many 
cases,  intelligence.  In  one  manifestation  of  a 
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smart  building,  electrodes  in  the  windows 
take  readings  on  the  intensity  of  sunlight, 
and  a  computer  adjusts  the  interior  lighting 
accordingly.  The  temperature  in  an  office 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  dialing  certain 
numbers  on  the  telephone.  The  planning  in- 
cludes integrated  services,  such  as  electronic 
mall  and  central  digital  telephone  switch- 
board, shared  by  all  the  tenants  of  the 
buUding. 

Just  one  new  tall  building  has  given  the 
Philadelphia  skyline  a  fresh  look:  another 
has  done  the  same  for  Atlanta.  Seen  from 
the  freeways,  the  skyscrapers  of  Houston 
and  Dallas  mask  their  oil-bust  emptiness 
with  the  dazzle  of  design.  But  it  is  in  Chica- 
go, birthplace  of  the  skyscraper,  that  the 
new  architecture— It  is  called,  with  a  license 
to  set  time  ahead,  postmodernism— has 
gained  the  widest  acceptance. 

There  Is  a  vibrancy  about  Chicago  today 
that  may  or  may  not  relate  to  architecture, 
but  it  Is  clear  that  the  city,  keeper  of  the 
finest  classic  design  in  the  country,  has  for- 
saken terra-cotta  ornament  for  the  sleek 
skins  of  today's  towers.  More  than  ever  now 
Chicago  seems  a  city  buUt  for  speed,  though 
not  enough  to  completely  outdistance  the 
past.  After  all.  It  was  here  that  the  ten-story 
Home  Insurance  Building  was  erected  in 
1885  (as  American  phenomena  go.  the  sky- 
scraper Is  not  old),  the  first  structure  to  use 
a  frame  rather  than  the  walls  to  fully  sup- 
port the  vertical  load,  thus  setting  down  the 
simplest  definition  of  a  skyscraper.  For  the 
purposes  of  fire  and  other  codes,  any  struc- 
ture higher  than  75  feet  Is  considered  to  be 
a  high  rise. 

Occupation  of  such  heights,  of  course, 
became  practical  only  after  1852.  when 
master  mechanic  Ellsha  Graves  Otis  of  Yon- 
kers.  New  York.  Invented  the  "safe  hoist " 
from  which  today's  elevators  evolved.  The 
swiftest  now  move  about  20  miles  an  hour- 
limited  chiefly  by  passengers'  ear  discom- 
fort 

It  was  in  Chicago  that  a  man  named  Louis 
Sullivan  worked,  blazing  trails  of  tall  build- 
ing design.  He  gave  artistic  form  to  the  sky- 
scraper; In  his  conviction  that  "form  follows 
function."  he  utilized  design,  structure,  and 
ornament  to  invest  a  buUding  with  an  artis- 
tic expression  of  height. 

"Chicago  architecture  was  slow  to  change 
when  the  postmodernists  first  came  in,"  said 
Paul  Gapp,  architecture  critic  for  the  Chica- 
go Tribune.  "It  was  really  the  last  major 
city  to  move  away  from  the  international 
style.  But  now  many  architectural  firms  are 
working  here  in  the  postmodern  style." 

Among  those  who  came  in:  William  Peder- 
sen,  of  the  firm  of  Kohn  Pedersen  Pox.  The 
New  York  architect  brought  with  him  the 
design  of  a  building  that  was  constructed  at 
333  West  Wacker  Drive  (pages  160-61).  The 
36-story  tower  Is  skinned  in  glass  and  rises 
from  a  base  of  granite,  curving  in  the  front 
to  allow  for  a  smooth  coupling  with  Its  site 
at  a  bend  in  the  Chicago  River.  For  this,  Pe- 
dersen won  the  1984  American  Institute  of 
Architects'  National  Honor  Award. 

Architecture  Is  not  a  profession  where 
stardom  comes  easily.  Even  today,  with  the 
widespread  changes  In  the  cityscapes  of  the 
world,  the  field  of  major  players  in  sky- 
scraper design  Is  not  crowded,  and  most  of 
the  notables  are  Americans.  In  addition  to 
Pedersen,  others  Include  Philip  Johnson, 
who,  at  the  age  of  82,  is  in  a  position  to  have 
his  artistic  Judgment  override  economic  con- 
cerns of  the  developer,  and  his  colleague, 
John  Burgee.  You  can  add  Richard  Keating 
and  David  Chllds,  both  with  the  firm  of 
Skidmore.  OwingB  A  Merrill:  Kevin  Roche. 
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Helmut  Jahn.  I.  M.  Pel.  and  Cesar  PeUi.  AU 
are  men  with  a  certain  flair,  and  more  than 
one.  for  some  reason,  elects  to  be  shod  In 
loafers  with  blinding  shines. 

William  Pedersen  keeps  pencil  and  paper 
in  his  hands  as  he  talks,  pausing  now  and 
then  to  Illustrate  his  thoughts.  "One  of  the 
problems  we  face  as  designers  of  these 
buildings  is  that  they  are  Just  too  damn 
big."  Pedersen  said.  "That's  what  it 
amounts  to.  They  are  too  bulky:  they  don't 
fit  comfortably  Into  their  sites.  So  what  one 
tries  to  do  by  various  compositional  means 
Is  break  down  the  tall  building,  both  verti- 
cally and  horizontally,  into  a  series  of  small- 
er pieces." 

If  there  is  a  choice  to  be  had.  Pedersen 
would  rather  design  a  low  building  on  a  site, 
for  then  the  structure  can  shape  the  space. 
Other  architects,  and  some  developers, 
would  like  to  see  the  mile-high  building 
become  a  reality.  From  an  engineering 
standpoint,  it  Is  possible  to  build  that  tall, 
but  such  a  structure  Is  not  likely  to  turn  a 
profit  for  Its  owner  (costs  begin  to  soar  at 
about  80  stories).  Donald  Trump  has  come 
closer  than  anyone  to  putting  up  a  mega- 
tower,  but,  at  150  stories.  It  would  have 
fallen  far  short  of  a  mile. 

Trump  purchased  a  parcel  of  land  along 
the  Hudson  River  In  Manhattan  for  92  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  was  there  that  he  proposed 
to  erect  the  tallest  building  in  the  world, 
along  with  other  structures.  It  would  be 
called  Television  City.  and.  he  hoped,  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  would 
become  the  flagship  tenant.  At  about  the 
same  time,  a  real  estate  developer  and  mag- 
azine publisher  named  Mortimer  B.  Zucker- 
man  was  proceeding  with  plans  to  erect  two 
large,  shadowcasting  towers  overlooking  a 
comer  of  Central  Park. 

For  many  residents  of  New  York  it  was  al- 
ready too  cold  and  dark  and  windy  on  the 
streets  of  their  city.  They  may  have  imag- 
ined how  wonderful  It  was  when  steeples 
were  the  loftiest  structures  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  America:  at  one  time  even  in  New 
York  nothing  matched  Trinity  Church  In  Its 
reach  toward  God.  Sunlight  fell  there  then, 
and  those  who  walked  the  streets  had  no 
need  to  be  conditioned  for  an  environmental 
adventure. 

Just  three  years  after  the  century  turned, 
a  20-story  building  went  up  at  23rd  Street 
and  Broadway,  a  creation  of  Daniel  H. 
Bumham.  who  would  also  design  Union  Sta- 
tion in  Washington.  D.C.  It  was  called  the 
Flatiron  Building,  and  the  downdraft  it  cre- 
ated—a rioting  of  winds  at  street  level- 
lifted  enough  skirts  to  attract  crowds  of 
men  to  the  area.  It  has  been  recorded  that 
the  police  responded  with  firm  orders  to  the 
oglers  to  "23  skiddoo."  meaning  leave  23rd 
Street. 

Prom  there  New  York  moved  into  a 
golden  era  of  skyscraper  construction  with 
the  Woolworth  Building  in  1913,  followed 
by  the  Chrysler  Building  in  1930  and  the 
Empire  State  the  next  year.  The  streets 
were  becoming  canyons:  the  impact  of  the 
towers  on  life  in  the  city  became  something 
to  be  reckoned  with.  On  the  street  level 
traffic  increased,  and  so  did  the  anger  of  the 
city  dweller.  In  time,  crime  increased,  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  tall  apartments  became 
like  cells  of  safe  isolation. 

The  lofty  towers  brought  other  costs,  not 
yet  measured:  what  one  architect  has  called 
a  "rapid  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
working  and  living  environment"  imposed 
by  tall  buildings— fewer  workers  with  the 
privilege  of  window  views  or  even  the  sight 
of  daylight,  for  example.  Among  New  York's 
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high-rise  dwellers,  one  study  shows,  most 
children  are  not  allowed  out  to  play  by 
themselves  before  age  ten.  At  what  price  to 
their  psychological  growth?  Some  develop- 
ers are  thoughtfully  adding  a  social  scientist 
to  the  design  team. 

When  Trump  and  Zuckerman  unveiled 
their  proposed  megabuildings.  some  New 
Yorkers  rebelled.  Court  action  blocked 
Zuckerman's  Columbus  Circle  project  as 
originally  proposed.  NBC.  having  tested  the 
rising  opposition,  announced  that  It  would 
not  move  into  Trump's  supertall  buUding. 
Construction  has  yet  to  start. 

New  York  agreed  to  sell  Zuckerman  the 
land  on  which  to  build  his  two  towers  pro- 
vided he  paid  a  57-milllon-dollar  bonus  to 
the  city  and  spent  another  40  million  dollars 
to  make  improvements  to  the  subway  sta- 
tion adjacent  to  the  site.  In  return  he  would 
receive  permission  to  Increase  the  size  of  his 
development  by  20  percent  over  the  limit  set 
by  zoning  regulations.  That  amounted  to 
about  500.000  square  feet,  or  the  size  of  a 
40-story  building. 

"In  effect  what  the  city  was  doing  was 
selling  the  zoning  regulations. "  said  Philip 
K.  Howard,  a  corporate  lawyer  and  vice 
president  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  a 
leading  force  for  improving  the  llvability  of 
New  York  City.  'We  challenged  that  in 
court,  and  it  was  held  to  be  unlawful." 

Philip  Howard  came  out  of  the  South  to 
fall  unashamedly  in  love  with  New  York, 
but  he  knows  that  city  living  can  become  de- 
humanized when  neighborhoods  disinte- 
grate and  the  fun  and  flavor  of  It  all  is  lost. 
What  troubles  him  as  much  as  anything  are 
the  residential  towers  with- deliver  him 
from  ever  being  caught  walking  on  one- 
plazas. 

"We  started  having  these  towers  built  and 
they  didn't  look  like  anything  that  had  ever 
been  built  before."  he  said.  "You  have  here 
a  building  of  30  or  40  stories,  but  the  base 
only  covers  about  40  percent  of  the  lot. 
They  were  built  In  neighborhoods,  some 
great  neighborhoods,  and  to  do  that  they 
tore  down  storefronts  and  replaced  them 
with  some  developer's  view  of  a  fancy  lobby 
smd  a  plaza  that  would  appeal  to  a  high- 
class  clientele. 

'"The  stores  they  tore  down  were  where 
the  people  gathered.  They  were  the  plazas. 
We  don't  have  piasizas  in  New  York.  We 
have  a  dry  cleaner  and  a  bar  and  a  grocery 
store  and  a  deli.  And  the  neighbors  and  the 
people  who  live  there  go  into  those  places. 
They  shop,  they  see  each  other,  they  tip 
their  hats,  and  over  the  years  and  the  dec- 
ades you  get  to  luiow  who  lives  in  your 
neighborhood  and  you  recognize  them,  and 
that's  fun.  But  these  new  towers  with  their 
plazas  deaden  the  block,  creating  a  barrier, 
a  moat  of  lifelessness.  This  has  literally 
drained  the  life  out  of  certain  neighbor- 
hoods, on  the  Upper  East  Side,  for  exam- 
ple." 

Howard's  vision  of  the  city,  then,  would 
have  high-rise  buildings  with  full-lot  cover- 
age at  the  base,  with  stores  and  shops  front- 
ing on  the  sidewalk,  as  they  do  at  the 
Empire  State  BuUding.  The  open,  wind- 
swept plaza  with  its  piece  of  sculpture  and, 
more  likely  than  not,  display  of  water  (fall- 
ing, rising,  sloshing)  is  missing  but  never 
missed. 

Of  more  Immediate  concern  Is  the  growing 
threat  of  the  residential  towers  overtaking 
the  city's  infrastructure.  Already  there  are 
problems  with  garbage  coUection:  a  truck 
assigned  to  a  route  can  take  its  capacity 
load  at  Just  one  building.  Some  of  these  con- 
dominium towers  are  like  needles,  rising  to 
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appear  like  grotesque  stanchions  for  a  tent 
of  sky.  Such  buildings  reach  30  stories  while 
having  no  more  than  35  apartment  units.  By 
contrast,  a  proud  tower  of  residential  use 
can  become  a  city,  a  vertical  city,  within 
itself.  So  it  is  with  the  John  Hancock  Center 
In  Chicago. 

Porty-nlne  of  the  hundred  floors  in  the 
Hancock  Center— sixth  tallest  building  in 
the  world— are  given  over  to  condominiums. 
There  are  more  than  700  of  them.  Edward 
C.  Hirschlanri  lives  in  one  and  has  his  busi- 
ness office  In  another.  His  daily  commuting 
distance,  door-to-door,  totals  about  two  feet. 
"It's  terrific,"  he  said  of  the  arrangement, 
"just  terrific.  Really  comfortable." 

For  the  most  part,  mixed-use  skyscrapers 
such  as  this  have  not  been  successful.  They 
become  capsules,  sealing  the  inhabitants  off 
from  each  other  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  Hancock  Center  is  somewhat  of  an  ex- 
ception, in  that  the  building  has  become  a 
neighborhood  In  itself.  It  offers  residents  a 
place  to  park  their  cars,  to  eat  and  sleep, 
even  to  vote  In  their  own  precinct  and  buy 
stamps  in  their  own  post  office.  On  Hallow- 
een, the  children  go  from  floor  to  floor- 
spooks  in  the  elevator. 

But  In  the  era  of  new  urban  architecture 
and  city  living,  one  certainty  has  emerged: 
Those  who  choose  to  live  on,  say,  the  58th 
floor  of  a  building  such  as  the  Trump 
Tower,  where  no  unit  sells  for  less  than 
$700,000,  do  so  in  part  because  they  can 
afford  to  live  somewhere  else  as  well. 

There  is  another  skyscraper  named  John 
Hancock,  in  Boston.  It  is  60  stories  high,  a 
shining,  beautiful  rhomboid  overlooking 
Copley  Square.  In  1973,  before  its  scheduled 
completion,  the  building  showed  signs  of  be- 
coming a  structure  under  a  black  cloud. 
First  the  windows  began  to  pop  out  and 
crash  to  the  streets.  All  10,344  panes  were 
replaced.  Then,  something  had  to  be  done 
to  brake  the  excessive  swaying  of  the  build- 
ing In  the  wind,  so  they  put  In  equipment 
that  acted  like  shock  absorbers. 

Only  recently  was  its  darkest  secret  re- 
vealed: The  tower  could  have  toppled  over. 
Despite  the  addition  of  the  damping  fea- 
ture, the  John  Hancock  Tower  was  at  risk  of 
collapsing  in  certain  wind  conditions,  and 
not  on  its  broad  face,  but,  astonishingly,  on 
the  narrow  one— falling,  then,  like  a  book 
on  its  spine.  The  matter  was  corrected  with 
the  installation  of  additional  steel  beams, 
but  because  of  a  secrecy  agreement  ratified 
by  a  court,  none  of  this  was  publicly  known 
until  last  year,  when  Robert  Campbell,  ar- 
chitecture critic  for  the  Boston  Globe,  un- 
covered the  story. 

Structural  engineering,  as  it  pertains  to 
skyscrapers,  has  made  major  advances  since 
then.  And  the  effects  of  wind,  of  course, 
continue  to  be  of  vital  concern,  since  a 
building  of  110  stories,  such  as  the  World 
Trade  Center  in  New  York,  can  sway  as 
much  as  36  inches  at  the  top.  Many  of  the 
solutions  to  the  problems  come  now  from 
research  at  such  facilities  as  the  Boundary 
Layer  Wind  Tunnel  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  in  Canada.  Dr.  Lynn 
Beedle.  director  of  the  Council  on  Tail 
BuUdliigs  and  Urban  Habitat  headquartered 
at  Lehigh  University  in  Bethlehem,  Penn- 
sylvania, cites  the  importance  of  computers 
in  the  design  and  engineering  of  towers 
today. 

"The  computer  will  ask  you  what  intensi- 
ty of  wind  you  wish  to  design  for."  Dr. 
Beedle  said.  "Okay,  a  hundred  miles  an 
hour.  It  will  take  your  preliminary  design 
and  tell  you  how  safe  it  would  be  in  winds  of 
that  velocity.  If  your  design  is  not  up  to  the 
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task,  then  you  have  to  go  back  to  the— we 
used  to  say  drawing  board,  but  now  It's  com- 
puter. It  can  take  this  sort  of  partial  Infor- 
mation and  allow  you  to  proceed.  It's  incred- 
ible and,  I  think,  really  exciting. " 

The  Council  on  Tall  Buildings  and  Urban 
Habitat  is  concerned  with  buildings  of  ten 
stories  or  more  because  that  is  the  cut-off 
height  for  fighting  a  fire  from  ladders  In 
New  York  City.  "If  it's  above  the  tenth 
floor,  they  have  to  go  inside  to  fight  it,"  Dr. 
Beedle  said. 

The  threat  of  fire,  of  course,  continues  to 
l)e  the  dominant  safety  concern  in  skyscrap- 
ers. This  was  reaffirmed  last  May  4  when 
one  person  died  and  40  others  were  Injured 
In  a  blaze  that  tore  through  five  floors  of 
the  62-story  First  Interstate  building  In  Los 
Angeles.  There  are  few  sights  more  hellish 
than  a  sash  of  fire— flames  licking  through 
shattered  glass  at  the  high,  cool  air  beyond 
reach  of  the  fire  engine  ladders— drawing 
tight  on  the  girth  of  a  tower.  Like  many  of 
the  high-rise  buildings  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
First  Interstate  building  had  no  operable 
sprinkler  system,  and  as  a  result  it  took 
about  300  fire  fighters  almost  four  hours  to 
control  the  blaze.  Well,  lessons  were 
learned.  Tall  buildings  in  Los  Angeles  are 
now  being  fitted  with  sprinkler  systems. 

There  was  an  engineer  named  Fazlur 
Khan,  a  partner  at  Skidmore,  Owings  & 
Merrill  in  Chicago.  He  understood  as  well  as 
anyone— better,  probably— what  it  took  to 
build  a  safe  building,  a  building  to  stand  In 
defiance  of  the  elements,  with  muscles 
drawn  tight  under  cover  of  smooth  skin.  He 
built  towers  capable  of  riding  out  the  heav- 
ing of  an  earthquake  or  the  raging  of  a  gale. 
Among  them  were  the  Sears  Tower  and  Chi- 
cago's John  Hancock  Center.  He  is  dead 
now,  but  others  follow  in  his  steps,  making 
nearly  all  things  possible  for  building 
higher  and  higher  with  less  weight  and 
more  strength,  like  shipwrights  leading  the 
way  from  teak  to  fiberglass. 

In  Houston  a  structural  engineer  with  a 
string  of  fine  buildings  to  his  name  said  of 
Khan,  "Just  by  putting  the  X's  on  the  out- 
side of  the  John  Hancock  Center,  he  greatly 
reduced  the  amount  of  steel  required.  He 
was  a  genius." 

Joe  Colaco  does  much  of  his  engineering 
work  in  the  South  and  the  Southwest, 
where  the  soil  often  lacks  the  substance  of 
rock.  "In  Houston,  it's  only  thick  clay,"  he 
said,  "and  in  New  Orleans— they  won't  like 
me  saying  this— it's  like  mush."  But  that 
doesn't  stop  him.  Building  on  the  clay,  he 
floats  the  building,  in  effect,  while  the  New 
Orleans  mush  must  be  laced  with  pilings. 

However  he  does  It.  Joe  Colaco  is  always 
on  the  lookout  for  a  better  method.  He 
thinks  there  must  be  a  way  to  increase  the 
strength  of  concrete  used  in  skyscraper  con- 
struction from  14,000  pounds  to  20,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  He  is  concerned  too 
with  finding  better  ways  to  tie  a  building  to 
the  ground  in  an  earthquake  zone,  and  to 
damp  the  wind-Induced  swaying  of  build- 
ings. Research  is  being  conducted  around 
the  world,  he  said,  into  the  use  of  rubber 
pads  placed  under  buildings  to  absorb  move- 
ment and  steady  the  building. 

Postmodernism  has  left  a  strong  mark  on 
Houston,  mainly  because  of  one  man,  a  de- 
veloper named  Gerald  Hines.  He  Is  a  man  of 
wealth  and  modesty,  a  builder  of  towers  not 
only  in  Houston  but  throughout  the  coun- 
try. And,  like  kings  of  old,  he  is  more  a 
patron  of  architects  than  an  employer. 

Among  Hines's  buildings  In  Houston  are 
the  Republic  Bank  Center,  rising  in  three 
stages  to  56  stories  with  a  massive  banking 
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hall  for  a  base;  the  Transco  Tower,  the  na- 
tion's tallest  skyscraper  in  the  suburbs,  and 
Pennzoll  Place,  a  pair  of  trapezoids  in 
bronze  glass,  with  sloping  crowns,  one  of  the 
buildings  that  broke  the  mold  In  the  new 
generation  of  towers.  All  three  are  the  work 
of  Philip  Johnson  and  John  Burgee. 

On  the  50th  floor  of  the  Transco  Tower, 
Gerald  Hines  sits  at  a  table  in  his  office  and 
eats  from  a  plate  heat>ed  with  macaroni  and 
vegetables.  "I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  the  ar- 
chitecture of  a  building  should  enhance  the 
city,  the  skyline,  and  the  well-being  of  all 
affected  by  the  structure.  Taike  the  Pennzoll 
building.  It  was  one  of  the  first  to  say  that 
buildings  do  not  have  to  be  Inverted  boxes. 
It  has  been  called  the  building  of  the 
decade." 

In  all,  Hines  has  completed  or  has  under 
construction  more  than  375  projects,  total- 
ing In  excess  of  70  million  square  feet.  He 
engages  good  architects  and  works  with 
them,  but  he  lets  them  have  their  way  for 
the  most  part,  for  he  knows  that  the  results 
are  often  going  to  be  heavy  with  prestige 
and  therefore  attractive  to  potential  clients. 

jEu;k  Kent  Cooke  is  also  the  owner  of  a 
skyscraper— a  very  good  one.  He  owns  the 
Chrysler  Building,  the  art  deco  masterpiece 
in  New  York,  now  59  years  old  and  still 
more  beloved  than  ariy  other  skyscraper  in 
the  world.  Cooke,  who  also  owns  the  Wash- 
ington Redskins  professional  football  teain 
and  a  variety  of  other  businesses,  paid  87 
million  dollars  for  the  Chrysler  and  an  ad- 
joining building  in  1979.  To  hear  him  talk, 
he  would  not  take  a  billion  for  it  now. 

"Well,  I  guess  of  the  many  material  things 
that  I  own  I'd  rate  the  Chrysler  BuUdlng  as 
my  prime  pride  and  joy,"  Cooke  told  me.  "It 
is  not  only  a  representative  icon  of  this 
country,  it  is  world  famous." 

We  talked  about  how  skyscrapers  last  for 
generations,  how  the  good  wood  on  the 
walls  of  the  elevator  cages  still  shines,  how 
the  marble  and  other  stone  is  still  fit  for  the 
sanctuary  of  some  great  cathedral,  how  it 
all  still  rises  straight  and  true.  "That's 
right,"  he  said.  "So  long  as  you  keep  them 
In  pristine  condition.  The  Chrysler  Building 
today  is  in  an  equally  good,  if  not  better, 
condition  than  when  William  Van  Alen,  its 
architect,  pronounced  it  fit  for  Mr.  Walter 
P.  Chrysler  to  take  residence,  in  1930." 

Movements  in  architecture  come  and  go 
(the  latest  is  called  deconstruct! vism,  with 
an  emphasis  on  distortion  and  fracturing  of 
form)  and  buildings  like  the  Chrysler,  Wool- 
worth,  and  Empire  State  survive  them  all, 
standing  proud  in  the  company  of  all  that's 
new  on  the  New  York  skyline,  including  the 
twin  towers  of  the  World  Trade  Center. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  city  as  tall  as  those 
110-story  structures,  where  more  than 
100,000  people  come  and  go  on  a  workday. 

Ah,  for  Dan  Goodwin,  they  stood  there 
like  candy  mountains,  delicious  treats  of 
challenge.  So,  on  a  morning  in  May  of  1983, 
Goodwin  started  climbing  the  north  tower 
of  the  World  Trade  Center,  using  suction 
cups  and  metal  clamps  designed  to  hook 
into  the  tracks  used  for  window-washing 
equipment. 

"Spider  Dan"  they  call  him,  and.  true  to 
the  name,  he  was  atop  the  tower  In  three 
hours.  18  minutes.  "At  the  83rd  floor,  the 
window-washing  track  was  pulling  away 
from  the  building,"  he  told  me,  "and  I 
thought  I  was  going  for  the  big  fall."  In- 
stead, he  went  for  a  ride— to  a  police  station, 
under  arrest. 

It  remains  for  an  urban  mountaineer  to 
visit  Philadelphia  and  be  tempted  by  a 
building  called  One  Liberty  Place.  It  is  the 
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f  lr«t  structure  In  the  city  to  rtee  higher  than 
the  sUtue  of  William  Penn  that  crowns  City 
Hall.  It  stands  in  good  view  from  a  train  ap- 
proaching the  city:  indeed,  from  there, 
Philadelphia  wears  a  look  of  compelling 
freshness  because  of  the  61 -story  tower  de- 
signed by  Helmut  Jahn. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  skyline  appears  like  an 
unfurled  scrim  when  seen  upon  emerging  by 
car  from  the  Port  Pitt  tunnel  through 
Mount  Washington.  And  the  tower  that 
lo<Hns  here  is  the  new  PPG  (PitUburgh 
Plate  Glass)  Place,  a  great  rise  of  neo- 
Gothic  design  by  Johnson  and  Burgee, 
sheathed  in  glass.  In  AtlanU  it's  the  IBM 
Tower,  and  in  Dallas  the  Texas  Commerce 
Tower,  among  others. 

Of  all  VJS.  cities,  none  is  more  primed  for 
new  skyscraper  construction  than  Los  Ange- 
les. "I  think  Los  Angeles  has  that  happy 
medium  between  Houston's  free-for-all  way 
of  doing  things  and  San  Francisco's  heavy 
restrictions."  said  Richard  Keating,  an  ar- 
chitect in  Los  Angeles  with  Skidmore, 
Owlngs  St  Merrill.  "The  planners  who  are 
thinking  and  working  here  understand  that 
the  city  can  still  sustain  development,  and 
they  don't  take  slmpleminded  attitudes 
about  'let's  not  have  high  rises'  or  let's  not 
have  any  development.' "  Nevertheless  Los 
Angeles  has  relatively  few  new  buildings  of 
architectural  merit  that  skyscraper  design- 
ers would  call  Class  A.  "But  that's  about  to 
change,  with  Harry  Cobb's  building  of  fib 
stories  now  going  up. "  Keating  said.  "That 
will  be  the  first  of  the  new  buildings." 

To  the  north,  San  Prancisco  has  put  such 
tight  limits  on  building  that  architecta  and 
developers  are  complaining  of  overkill.  The 
restrictions  stem  not  from  the  fear  of 
towers  toppling  in  earthquakes  (engineers 
are  solving  that  problem  with  shock  absorb- 
ing technology)  but,  rather,  from  the  desire 
to  protect  the  city's  unique  vistas. 

"San  Prancisco  la  where  the  mini-revolt 
against  construction  began,"  said  Keating, 
who  practiced  in  Houston  before  moving  to 
Los  Angeles.  "From  San  Francisco  the 
movement  crossed  the  country,  to  Boston, 
and  now  it's  beginning  in  New  York." 
Among  other  things.  San  Francisco  has  ef- 
fectively limited  new  construction  to  475,000 
square  feet  a  year,  the  size  of  one  tower  of 
medium  height.  It  is  emphatically  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  too  to  put  up  any  structure 
that  would  cast  a  shadow  over  public  areas 
such  as  parks.  Boston  and  Seattle  have 
adopted  similar  tough  controls.  In  Washing- 
ton. DC.  since  1910.  the  height  of  buildings 
has  been  limited  by  Congress  in  order  to 
preserve  the  city's  character  of  monument- 
studded  openness. 

The  surge  of  skyscraper  construction  in 
the  VS.  seems  due  to  slow  anyway:  much  of 
it  was  spurred  by  the  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment given  to  real  estate  investment  by  the 
1981  tax  law.  We  are.  experts  say.  overbuilt, 
and  one  expects  a  lull  that  could  last  for  a> 
long  as  20  years. 

A  spate  of  empty  offices  notwithstanding 
(the  World  Trade  Center  took  more  than 
six  years  to  fill),  architects  are  fingering 
drawings  of  aereral  new  "world's  tallest" 
buildings.  No  doubt  some  will  be  built,  one 
to  outreach  another  toward  the  heavens,  as 
ego  and  economics  collide.  "E>on't  underesti- 
mate the  romance  of  the  skyscraper."  cau- 
tions Dr.  Lynn  Beedle.  "It's  a  powerfiil  mo- 
tivator." 

Indeed  It  is.  Consider  the  person  who 
opena  an  apartment  door  on  a  high  floor  of 
the  Trump  Tower  and  invites  me  in  for  lem- 
onade on  a  day  when  heat  is  pressing 
through  the  pores  of  New  York.  She  and 
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her  husband  maintain  the  apartment  al- 
though their  chief  residence  is  in  Los  Ange- 
les. 

If  anyone  belongs  in  a  skyscraper,  it  is  cer- 
tainly Fay  Wray,  star  of  King  Kong,  the 
film  popularity  that  rides  out  the  passage  of 
time.  She  sits  beside  me.  an  enchanting,  gra- 
cious woman  at  the  age  of  81.  and  I  see  her 
in  the  gentle  grip  of  the  ape.  atop  the 
Empire  State  Building,  writhing  and 
screaming.  That  screaming  and  Kong's  fas- 
cination with  her.  like  that  of  a  boy  with  a 
firefly  in  a  bottle— remember?  Some  have 
said  that  the  film  depicted  rare  sensuality. 

"It  was  Just  an  adventure  piece,  plain  and 
simple."  Miss  Wray  said.  "That's  all.  It  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  horror  film.  Just  wild 
adventure.  And  the  theme  was  beauty  and 
the  beast,  of  course.  But  sensual?  No." 

Fay  Wray  revealed  to  me  that  she  had  not 
visited  the  Empire  State  Building  since 
1934.  the  year  following  release  of  the  pic- 
ture. "I  feel  very  possessive  about  the  build- 
ing." she  said.  I  asked  her  then  if  she  would 
go  with  me  to  the  top  of  the  Empire  State, 
Just  the  way  millions  of  visitors  have  over 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  she  said  she 
would. 

When  we  got  there,  to  the  top.  she  looked 
out  over  the  city  and  then  turned  back  to 
face  the  crown  of  the  tower.  "This  buUd- 
Ing. "  she  said,  "belongs  to  me." 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRANK  A.  WEISER 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OrCALIPORIlIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Weiser.  legal  coun- 
sel to  the  southern  California  I.H.M.  Hotel/ 
Motel  Association,  IrK. 

Mr.  Weiser  is  a  model  story  of  the  hard- 
working son  of  immigrant  parents  wtio  has  ex- 
celled in  his  profession  and  consistently  pro- 
motes the  highest  ethical  standards  of  the 
legal  profession  for  his  clients,  and  the  greater 
southern  California  community.  As  a  result,  he 
has  received  recognition  for  significant  and 
lastir>g  contrilxjtions  to  tfie  legal  community. 

In  his  capacity  as  foundirtg  legal  counsel  of 
this  trade  organization,  Mr.  Weiser  has  been 
the  recipient  of  several  awards  and  resolu- 
tions conferred  upon  him  t)y  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  tx>ard  of  supervisors  of  ttie 
county  of  Los  Angeles.  Attorney  Weiser  has 
served  as  judge  pro  tern  to  tfie  Los  Angeles 
County  municipal  court  system.  His  colleagues 
praise  his  efforts  to  make  lasting  contributions 
to  the  legal  arxl  judicial  community. 

He  has  acted  generously  on  ttie  ttasis  of  irv 
terethnic  cooperation  and  helped  create  and 
promote  various  Asian-lrxlian  organizations 
dedicated  to  preserving  the  rich  Indian  culture 
and  busir^ess  unity  among  Asian-Indian  txisi- 
nessmen.  He  has  demonstrated  balarx»  and 
judiciousness  in  his  representation  of  the 
Asiar>-lr)dian  community  on  issues  of  civil 
rights — arKJ  in  doir>g  so.  exemplified  the  high- 
est humanitarian  traditions  of  his  Jewish  cul- 
tural t)ackgrourKJ. 

For  the  past  several  years,  Frank  Weiser 
fws  participated  in  his  association's  Christmas 
contributions  to  the  homeless  in  the  Los  Arv 
geles  area. 


April  18,  1989 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  you  would 
want  to  join  me  in  commending  such  an  indi- 
vidual who  hias  contributed  greatly  to  his 
country.  His  deeds  truly  exemplify  the  highest 
ideals  of  this  Nation  and  this  honorable  body. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  H. 
DAYTON,  JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Dayton, 
Jr.,  of  the  Port  Washington,  NY,  Fire  Depart- 
ment who  was  killed  in  tfie  line  of  duty  on  No- 
vember 26,  1 986,  at  the  age  of  26. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  November  26,  Lieu- 
tenant Dayton  responded,  as  he  had  done  on 
hundreds  of  occasions  in  his  career,  to  a  fire 
in  a  building  on  Main  Street  in  Port  Washing- 
ton. Lieutenant  Dayton  died  as  the  result  of 
smoke  inhalation  as  he  was  searchir>g  for  oc- 
cupants of  the  burning  t>uilding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passing  of  Lieutenant 
Dayton,  Long  Island's  Third  Congressional 
District  lost  a  t>rave  and  dedicated  young  man. 
In  addition  to  t>eing  a  full-time  firefighter  with 
the  New  York  City  Fire  Department,  Lieuten- 
ant Dayton  selflessly  gave  his  time  and  exper- 
tise to  his  community's  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment He  joined  the  Flower  Hill  Hose  Compa- 
ny in  1976  and  quickly  achieved  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant  due  to  his  exemplary  record. 
He  was  to  have  t>een  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain  in  January. 

On  Novemt>er  29,  1966,  the  community  of 
Port  Washington  and  the  Port  Washington 
Rre  Department  paid  tritHJte  to  Lieutenant 
Dayton  at  a  memorial  servrce.  Thousands  of 
residents.  religk>us  leaders,  elected  officials, 
and  firefighters  from  across  the  Nation  offered 
their  respects  to  Lieutenant  Dayton's  wife, 
Pamela,  his  daughter,  Kaitlin,  and  his  parents, 
Mercedes  and  Robert  H.  Dayton,  Sr. 

Chief  Charles  Ijing  of  the  Port  Washington 
Fire  Department  expressed  in  the  Port  Wash- 
ington News  the  admiration  that  the  350 
members  of  ttie  fire  department  had  for  Lieu- 
tenant Dayton.  He  said,  "Lieutenant  Dayton 
was  always  willing  to  share  his  experience 
with  the  younger  members.  They  really  looked 
up  to  him."  To  honor  their  colleague,  the  Port 
Washington  Fire  Department  has  established 
the  Robert  H.  Dayton  Memorial  Fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  volunteer  fire  department 
is  orw  of  the  great  institutions  in  America 
today.  Thousands  of  our  citizens  freely  give 
their  time,  effort  and  sometimes  their  lives  in 
order  to  protect  our  communities.  Lieutenant 
Robert  H.  Dayton,  Jr.  proudly  represented 
these  kjeals  of  voluntarism  and  community 
spirit  in  tfieir  finest  tradition. 
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HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  well  over  a  hundred  colleagues  today,  to 
introduce  the  Employee  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1989. 

Our  tiill  would  reinstate  and  make  perma- 
nent section  127  of  the  Tax  Code,  which  en- 
ables workers  to  receive  up  to  $5,250  a  year 
in  tax-free  benefits  to  pay  for  tuition,  books, 
and  fees  for  non-job-related  education.  A 
compareon  measure  has  been  introduced  by 
Senators  Movnihan  and  Heinz. 

Since  1978,  emptoyee  educational  assist- 
ance has  enabled  more  than  7  million  Ameri- 
can workers  to  upgrade  their  skills  and  in- 
crease their  potential  for  advancement. 

Many  of  these  workers  were  at  the  lower 
rungs  of  the  career  ladder.  Others  needed  re- 
training because  their  skills  were  made  obso- 
lete because  of  technological  advancements 
or  foreign  competition.  For  many  of  them,  this 
was  the  only  way  they  could  gain  access  to 
higher  education  or  additional  training. 

Employee  education  has  been  endorsed  by 
a  broad  coalition  consisting  of  busir>ess,  labor, 
and  higher  education.  At  a  time  when  the 
world  economy  has  become  extremely  com- 
petitrve.  the  coalitkjn  that  supports  this  bill  is 
an  excellent  example  of  how  management, 
workers,  and  educators  can  cooperate  to 
serve  the  interests  of  our  people,  our  country, 
and  our  economic  future. 
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TON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  18,  1989 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend 
to  your  attention  a  recent  editorial  column  by 
James  Kilpatrick  regarding  the  unfair  tax 
burden  on  older  Americans.  Citing  a  study  by 
the  National  Center  for  Polk:y  Analysis.  Mr. 
Kilpatrick  demonstrates  that  senior  citizens 
are  the  most  overtaxed  age  group  in  the 
Nation.  I  tjelieve  that  the  National  Center  for 
Policy  Analysis  study  underscores  the  need  to 
reconskjer  the  regressive  financing  mecha- 
nism for  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act. 

ELDEiaY  Americans  Get  a  Raw  Deal 

Those  at  the  l)ottom.  and  especially  those 
in  the  middle,  get  walloped. 

Elderly  Americans  in  middle-income 
brackets  are  getting  a  raw  deal  from  their 
government.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
the  more  they  earn,  the  less  they  have.  For 
them  a  job  may  tiecome  a  costly  hobby. 

The  National  Center  for  Policy  Analysis, 
based  In  Dallas,  exposed  his  quirk  in  the  tax 
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laws  in  a  recent  report.  To  read  the  report  is 
to  recall  that  marvelously  loony  passage  in 
Thrvuoh  the  Looking  Glass  in  which  Alice 
meets  the  Red  Queen.  For  no  particular 
reason,  they  start  running,  faster  and 
faster,  until  at  last  they  stop  in  exhaustion. 
To  her  surprise,  Alice  discovers  they  have 
gone  no  place.  In  her  coimtry,  she  says,  one 
would  generally  get  to  somewhere  else. 

"A  slow  sort  of  country!"  said  the  Queen. 
"Now.  here,  you  see,  it  takes  all  the  running 
you  can  do  to  keep  in  the  same  place.  If  you 
want  to  get  somewhere  else,  you  must  run 
at  least  twice  as  fast  as  that!" 

This  is  the  predicament  in  which  elderly 
Americans  find  themselves.  Those  In  high- 
income  brackets  are  not  greatly  affected. 
Those  at  the  bottom,  and  especially  those  in 
the  middle,  get  walloped.  Two  factors  have 
produced  this  unconscionable  result.  One  is 
the  system  by  which  persons  on  Social  Secu- 
rity lose  $1  of  benefits  for  every  $2  they 
earn  in  private  employment.  The  other  is 
the  new  surtax  on  benefits  under  Medicare. 
A  specific  example  may  help.  Take  the  hy- 
pothetical case  of  Marta  Robinson,  64,  a 
widow  who  retired  in  1987  after  many  years 
as  a  twokkeeper.  Mrs.  Robinson  has  contin- 
ued to  work  for  a  wage  income  of  $13,936  a 
year.  In  addition,  she  has  her  pension  of 
$11,064  and  Social  Security  l>enefits  of 
$5,072.  for  a  gross  income  of  $30,072.  Offset- 
ting this  income,  she  pays  $2,950  in  income 
taxes.  $1,402  in  Social  Secutlry  taxes  and 
$496  in  the  Medicare  surtax,  for  a  net  of 
$25,224. 

Now  Mrs.  Robinson  accepts  a  new  job 
paying  $1,500  more  a  year.  Look  what  hap- 
pens. Her  wage  income  goes  up  to  $15,436. 
but  her  Social  Security  benefit  drops  by 
$750;  she  pays  $240  more  in  income  taxes. 
$270  more  in  Social  Security  taxes  and  $87 
more  for  Medicare.  She  winds  up  with  a  net 
of  $25,197.  She  has  run  faster  and  is  $27 
behind  where  she  started. 

The  National  Center's  analysis  provides 
another  example,  this  time  of  an  elderly  re- 
tired couple.  Call  them  John  and  Ellen 
Johnson.  Because  neither  earns  more  than 
$8,880  in  wages,  initially  they  receive  their 
full  Social  Security  benefits  of  $11,400.  Now 
John  leaps  at  a  chsuice  to  earn  an  additional 
$1,000  a  year. 

Again  those  fine  mill  wheels  of  the  law 
grind  them  down.  The  Johnsons  lose  $500  in 
Social  Security  benefits;  they  must  pay  $150 
more  in  income  taxes.  $310  more  in  Social 
Security  taxes  and  $58  more  for  Medicare. 
He  has  earned  $1,000  more  and  lost  $18  in 
the  process. 

It  is  the  marginal  tax  rate  that  causes  the 
mischief.  The  National  Center's  report  ex- 
plains the  problem:  'This  year,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Medicare  surtax,  almost 
all  elderly  taxpayers  face  higher  effective 
marginal  tax  rates  than  any  UJS.  taxpayers 
have  faced  since  the  early  1960s,  when  the 
highest  tax  bracket  was  90  percent  for  very 
high-income  persons." 

Beginning  in  1990,  elderly  workers  earning 
more  than  $8,880  a  year  will  get  some  relief: 
The  penalty  for  working  will  drop  to  $1  in 
lost  Social  Security  benefits  for  every  $3 
earned,  but  increase  in  the  Medicare  surtax 
will  take  away  some  of  the  improvement. 

This  is  all  wrong.  The  fabled  Alice  might 
have  found  this  plausible  in  her  looking- 
glass  world,  where  everything  was  in  re- 
verse, but  it  is  inexplicable  in  the  U.S^  in 
1989. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BURKE  ROCHE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  iixiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  have  been 
the  western  landscape  of  his  formative  years, 
with  its  harsh  climate,  sheer  rocky  slopes,  and 
stark  isolation,  that  contributed  to  Burke 
Roche's  fortitude. 

"You  could  say  I'm  a  woritaholic.  It's  always 
t>een  my  pattern,"  ttie  business  executive 
says. 

One  of  nine  children,  and  a  native  of  Mon- 
tana, Burke  developed  a  world  view  eariy.  He 
accompanied  his  father  on  frequent  busir>ess 
trips,  including  several  to  Chicago,  where  he 
would  eventually  settle  and  build  a  small 
family  business  into  a  worldwide  entity. 

"I'm  probably  the  only  person  who  goes  to 
Paris  only  to  work,"  Burke  says.  "Alnwst  all 
my  travel  is  for  business." 

By  welding  those  two  interests— work  and 
travel— Burke  and  his  Binks  Manufacturing  Co. 
are  giving  Japanese  competition  a  run  for  their 
money. 

Under  13  erKlosed  acres  of  land  in  Franklin 
Park,  IL  and  in  other  manufacturing  plants 
worldwide,  Binks"  employees  transform  steel 
bars  and  sheet  metal  into  some  of  the  most 
advanced  spray  painting  and  coating  equip- 
ment— generating  hundreds  of  miltons  of  dol- 
lars in  American  exports  annually. 

What  Binks  makes,  the  worid  takes.  It  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  in  1 949  when  Burke  took 
over  management  of  the  company  from  his 
t)rother. 

On  May  1 ,  Buri^e  will  celebrate  his  40th  an- 
niversary with  the  firm.  Amid  all  the  hoopla,  I 
suspect  that  he,  his  wife  Mary,  and  his  com- 
pany's many  employees  will  quietly  be  cele- 
brating their  unique  leadership  status  in  Ameri- 
can industry.  Well  done,  Burke.  Well  done, 
Binks.  You  have  made  America  stronger  and 
greater  through  your  many  contributions. 


NEIL  BONDS  TO  SAY  GOODBYE 
TO  TEACHING 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 
Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  education  of 
our  children  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  our  society.  The  men  and  women 
who  provide  that  sen^k^  as  teachers  in  our 
schools  deserve  special  commendation,  and  I 
want  to  take  note  today  of  a  man  who  has  de- 
voted the  past  35  years  to  developing  the 
minds  of  young  people — Mr.  Neil  Bonds  of 
Marietta.  GA. 

Mr.  Bonds,  who  is  retiring  this  June,  has 
spent  19  of  tf>ose  years  as  an  English  teacher 
at  Marietta  High  School.  His  teaching  career 
also  has  included  work  at  other  schools  in 
Georgia  and  his  native  South  Carolina. 

He  explained  in  a  recent  newspaper  artk^le 
that  he  once  considered  a  career  associated 
with  politics,  here  in  Washington.  But,  as  he 
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put  rt,  he  was  "in  love"  with  teaching.  And  so, 
he  stayed  in  the  classroom — a  decision  for 
which  generations  of  students,  and  their  par- 
ents, can  be  gratetul. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in  ttie 
RECOno  that  article  from  the  Marietta  Daily 
Journal.  And,  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  congratulating  Neil  Bonds  on  his  long  and 
productive  career  as  an  educator. 
[Prom  the  Marietu  Dally  Journal.  April  17. 
1989] 

Neil  Boms  to  Sat  Goodbye  to  Tkachuig 
<By  Peggie  R.  Elgin) 

Neil  Bonds,  will  say  goodbye  to  a  world  of 
chalkt>oards  and  final  exams  in  June  as  he 
end  a  35-year  teaching  career,  spending  the 
last  19  as  an  English  teacher  at  Marietta 
High  School. 

At  the  end  of  this  school  year.  Bonds  will 
leave  the  profession  he  entered  quite  unex- 
pectedly, but  one  in  which  he  remained  be- 
cause  he  grew  to  love  his  work  with  young 
people. 

"I  guess  you  could  say  I  did  it  all  for  love." 
Bonds  said  of  his  beginnings  as  a  teacher. 

A  native  of  South  Carolina,  he  earned  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  English  and  social  stud- 
ies from  Wofford  College  in  Spartanburg, 
S.C.  He  later  earned  his  master's  and  educa- 
tional specialist  degree  at  West  Georgia  Col- 
lege. 

Bonds  said  he  never  planned  to  teach  and 
was  actually  aiming  at  a  career  associated 
with  politics  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"But  I  was  in  love,"  said  Bonds. 

The  object  of  his  love  remained  in  college 
when  Bonds  graduated. 

•Her  mother  suggested  that  I  try  teach- 
ing." he  said.  "The  love  didn't  last." 

But  Bonds  career  in  teaching  did. 

Bonds  l>egan  his  teaching  career  In  Abt>e- 
ville.  S.C.  where  he  taught  8th  and  9th 
grade  English  and  world  history.  In  a  way. 
Bonds  said  he  simply  continued  to  go  to 
school. 

"I  don't  think  I  have  ever  grown  up,"  he 
said.  "I  have  never  dealt  much  in  the  adult 
world.  As  I  continue  to  deal  with  young 
people,  I  keep  wondering  what  I'm  going  to 
be  when  I  grow  up." 

Bonds  remained  at  Abl)eville  for  five 
years,  where  in  addition  to  teaching,  he 
launched  a  drama  club  and  was  in  charge  of 
the  junior  and  senior  proms. 

His  next  teaching  assignment  took  him  to 
Calhoun  Falls.  S.C.  where  he  taught  six 
years  at  his  alma  mater— Calhoun  Falls 
High  School. 

"I  was  the  English  department  there, 
teaching  9th,  10th.  11th  and  12th  grade 
English,"  he  said.  "I  was  yearbook  advisor, 
worked  with  the  Beta  Club,  and  directed 
commencement  and  the  senior  class  play." 

After  11  years  of  teaching.  Bonds  briefly 
considered  leaving  the  profession. 

"But  people  channeled  me  right  t>ack  into 
teaching,"  said  Bonds. 

Bonds  accepted  a  job  in  Conyers  where  he 
taught  5th  grade.  That  lasted  for  one  year 
only,  since  he  was  required  to  teach  math 
and  science  in  addition  to  English. 

"During  my  science  class.  I  tried  to  incu- 
t>ate  eggs  and  not  one  hatched,"  he  said.  "I 
knew  then  I  was  limited  in  science  and 
math." 

Bonds  set  out  to  find  a  job  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  was  invited  to  interview  for  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Marietta  School  System. 

"They  gave  me  directions  by  way  of  the 
big  chicken."  he  recalled. 

Bonds  was  hired  and  assigned  to  the  old 
Waterman  Street  School   and   the   Keith 
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School.  t>efore  he  was  transferred  to  Mariet- 
ta High  School  in  August.  1969.  where  he 
taught  nth  grade  English. 

In  his  years  at  Marietta  High  School,  he 
said  he  has  taught  everything  from  gram- 
mar to  literature— British.  American  and 
world  literature— and  now  merit  English 
classes. 

"I  like  writing  and  I  love  vocabulary, " 
Bonds  said.  "The  more  words  a  person 
knows,  the  l>etter  he  can  communicate  and 
write.  My  favorite  period  of  literature  is  the 
romantic  period  both  for  American  and 
British  literature.  I  also  like  grammar,  but 
you  really  have  to  know  how  to  motivate 
students  in  teaching  grammar. " 

Bonds  said  teaching  has  always  been  a 
challenge  to  him. 

"I  think  it  is  important  to  be  a  dreamer 
when  you  are  a  high  school  teacher, "  he 
said.  "I  l>elieve  dreams  come  true." 

When  he  runs  into  former  students,  he 
doesn't  always  remember  their  names,  but 
he  says  he  always  remembers  where  the  stu- 
dent sat  in  class.  <■ 

"Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when  I  don't  meet  a 
former  student,"  said  Bonds.  "Some  are 
teachers  in  the  city  schools.  A  couple  are 
ministers.  Once  I  was  in  the  hospital  await- 
ing surgery.  I  was  on  the  operating  table 
and  looked  up  and  there  was  a  former  stu- 
dent in  operating  room  regalia.  I  rememt>er 
hoping  that  I  had  t>een  good  to  her." 

Another  former  student.  Jack  Vaughn, 
now  serves  Marietta  as  a  representative  to 
the  state  legislature. 

Bonds  praised  the  quality  and  ability  of 
his  students. 

'"I  have  taught  so  many  students,"  he  said. 
""And  so  many  are  brighter  than  me.  I  am 
not  t>eing  modest.  Some  of  my  students 
have  t>een  the  brightest  and  most  perceptive 
individuals." 

While  at  Marietta  High  School.  Bonds 
l>egan  a  literary  journal  and  a  creative  writ- 
ing class.  Calling  himself  a  sentimentalist. 
Bonds  assumed  the  duties  as  yearbook  advi- 
sor in  1972  and  has  held  that  position  ever 
since. 

"The  yearbook  is  actually  a  l)ook  of  histo- 
ry," said  Bonds. 

While  at  Marietta  High  School.  Bonds 
l>egan  his  own  historical  project  and  set  out 
to  collect  all  yeart>ooks  ever  produced  at 
Marietta  High  School. 

"It  took  me  15  years."  he  said.  "But  now 
we  have  every  l)ook  ever  made  at  Marietta 
High  School  from  1917  up  to  the  present." 

Bonds  was  married  once  and  has  no  chil- 
dren. His  father  lives  with  him  in  his  Mari- 
etta home. 

After  35  years,  leaving  teaching  was  a 
hard  decision,  according  to  Bonds,  57,  who 
entered  the  profession  at  the  age  of  22.  On 
the  eve  of  his  retirement.  Bonds  is  looking 
forward  to  having  more  time  to  work  in  his 
yard  and  vegetable  garden.  He  collects  china 
and  loves  to  entertain. 

"I'm  also  looking  forward  to  having  time 
to  read— historical  novels  and  biography," 
he  said. 


PATE  OP  FREEDOM  PIGHTERS 
SEALED 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1989 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday 
we  all  but  sealed  the  fate  of  the  freedom  fight- 
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ers  in  Nicaragua.  Much  was  said  atiout  this 
toothless,  so-called  humanitarian  aid  package 
bringing  democracy  to  Nicaragua.  But  Com- 
mandante  Daniel  Ortega  has  said  that  the 
Sandinistas  would  never  voluntarily  give  up 
power  In  Nicaragua,  even  If  there  were  elec- 
tions. The  Sandinista  military,  bolstered  by 
$500  million  in  Soviet  aid,  and  the  Sandinista 
gestapo,  Tomas  Borge's  Ministry  of  the  Interi- 
or, will  make  sure  they  never  lose  power. 

The  bill  that  the  House  passed  called  for 
the  Contra's  voluntary  reintegration  into  Nica- 
ragua. Elections  would  then  take  place  with 
both  the  Sandinistas  and  opposition  parties  on 
the  ballot.  In  light  of  the  Sandinistas  recent 
treatment  of  Contra  supporters,  I'll  be  Interest- 
ed to  see  how  many  take  them  up  on  their 
offer  to  return  home.  The  article  printed  t>elow 
is  from  the  Sunday,  April  16  edition  of  The 
San  Diego  Union.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  keep  the  Sandinistas  behavior  In  mIrHJ  if 
we  ever  again  vote  to  help  the  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Nicaragua. 
[From  The  San  Diego  Union,  Apr.  16,  1989] 

Sandinistas  Quietly  Kill  Off  Contra 
Sympathizer  Suspects 

Apantillo,  Nicaragua.- Felicito  Peralta 
went  to  his  death  barefoot. 

When  Sandinista  troops  came  to  his  house 
in  this  isolated  hamlet  three  months  ago,  he 
refused  to  answer  the  door.  But,  neighl>ors 
said,  the  soldiers  threatened  to  throw  a  gre- 
nade into  his  home,  which  he  shared  with 
his  wife  and  five  children. 

Peralta  surrendered,  leaving  without  his 
shoes.  His  wife,  Maria,  ran  after  him  with 
his  boots,  but  he  told  her  not  to  worry,  that 
Sandinista  troops  were  taking  him  to  a 
nearby  jail,  according  to  neighbors. 

"I'll  see  you  in  the  morning."  he  added. 
But  by  morning  he  was  dead.  Residents  and 
human  rights  groups  say  he  was  one  of  a 
growing  numl>er  of  victims  of  a  government 
drive  against  suspected  rel)el  sympathizers 
in  northern  Nicaragua. 

In  the  last  two  years,  residents  and 
human  rights  groups  say,  Sandinista  troops 
have  killed  at  least  13  civilians  around 
Apantillo,  a  hamlet  of  200  peasants  about  80 
miles  northeast  of  Managua. 

There  are  no  comprehensive  statistics,  but 
human  rights  groups  estimate  that  govern- 
ment soldiers  have  killed  40  to  50  civilians  in 
northern  Nicaragua  since  a  cease-fire  agree- 
ment was  signed  in  March  1988.  They  say 
the  abuses  appear  to  t>e  limited  to  the 
north,  where  the  Contras  have  enjoyed 
widespread  support. 

Peralta  had  three  brothers  fighting  with 
the  anti-Sandinista  guerrillas.  His  lx>dy  was 
found  not  fsu:  from  his  house. 

He  had  t>een  l>eaten,  shot  and  stabt>ed  re- 
[>eatedly  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  said 
Carlos  Molinaris,  a  neight>or  and  fellow 
Roman  Catholic  lay  leader. 

"These  executions  are  too  numerous  to  be 
isolated  cases,"  said  Juan  Mendez,  the  exec- 
utive director  of  Americas  Watch,  a  human 
rights  monitoring  group  based  in  New  York, 
in  a  statement.  "They  constitute  a  pattern 
of  abuse  by  government  forces." 

Sandinista  officials  declined  to  comment 
on  the  charges.  They  received  written  ques- 
tions at>out  the  alleged  abuses  but  an  Interi- 
or Ministry  spokesman  said  the  government 
would  probably  not  comment  until  it  had  a 
chance  to  investigate  all  the  cases. 

In  the  past,  Managua  has  blamed  such 
killings  on   the  ret>el  Contras,   who   have 
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often  t)een  accused  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  monitoring  groups. 

"The  Contras  disguise  themselves  as  sol- 
diers to  discredit  the  army."  said  Danl  Cha- 
varria  Rivera,  the  regional  coordinator  of  a 
pro-government  group.  Families  of  the  Kid- 
napped and  Disappeared  by  the  Counter- 
revolutionaries. 

She  charged  that  the  Contras  had  killed 
or  kidnapped  6,000  people  in  the  northern 
province  of  Matagalpa  in  the  last  eight 
years.  The  U.S.-backed  rebels,  she  said,  have 
killed  or  kidnapped  300  people  in  the  year 
since  the  cease-fire  agreement. 

Human  rights  groups  and  residents  of  the 
area  say  the  rebels  still  commit  abuses.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  their  troops  have  with- 
drawn to  camps  in  Honduras,  leading  to  a 
sharp  drop  in  human  rights  violations  at- 
tributed to  them. 

Political  kiUings  by  Sandinista  troops 
were  rare  for  most  of  the  war,  according  to 
Americas  Watch.  Except  for  some  notable 
cases  seven  years  ago,  it  said  that  govern- 
ment abuses  had  been  "sporadic  and  that 
they  did  not  reflect  a  pattern." 

In  a  report  last  year,  however,  the  group 
noted  a  series  of  murders  of  suspected 
Contra  collaborators  and  family  members. 
It  chained  that  "the  cases  are  numerous 
enough  to  suggest  tolerance  or  complicity 
by  higher  authorities." 

That  conclusion,  Mendez  said,  has  been 
confirmed  by  more  recent  killings,  like  the 
murder  of  Peralta,  by  t)oth  army  and  Interi- 
or Ministry  troops.  Some  international 
relief  officials  working  in  northern  Nicara- 
gua said  they  agreed  with  Mendez  but  de- 
clined to  t>e  identified  by  name  or  organiza- 
tion. 

"The  government's  failure  to  put  an  end 
to  this  practice  merits  severe  condemna- 
tion," Mendez  said  in  the  statement.  He 
commended  the  Sandinistas  for  prosecuting 
some  human  rights  violators.  But  other  offi- 
cials noted  that  most  of  those  convicted 
were  released  after  serving  only  a  small 
fraction  of  their  sentences. 

The  series  of  klUings  appear  to  be  part  of 
a  campaign  to  crush  the  vestiges  of  the  civil- 
ian support  network  that  fed  and  sheltered 
the  Contras,  who  used  to  roam  with  few  im- 
pedimoits  across  much  of  this  fiercely  inde- 
pendent, anti-government  region. 

Andrea  Martinez  said  the  Contras  accused 
her  son  Martin  of  being  a  government  in- 
former. Three  years  ago.  they  kidnapped 
him  and  held  him  for  three  days.  But  his  re- 
lease marked  him  as  a  Contra  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Sandinistas,  his  mother  said. 

Mrs.  Martinez,  who  has  another  son  and  a 
daughter  with  the  rebels,  said  government 
troops  soon  started  harassing  Martin,  who 
was  then  18.  A  neighbor,  Lola  Pinosa,  in 
mid-November  warned  him  that  the  army 
was  looking  for  him  and  advised  him  to  flee, 
his  mother  said. 

But  he  decided  to  sUy  long  enough  to 
help  his  mother  harvest  the  famUy's  meager 
bean  crop.  At  4  a.m.  on  Nov.  22,  SandinlsU 
soldiers  came  to  their  house  and  arrested 
him.  said  Mrs.  Martinez. 

A  few  hours  later  she  heard  two  shots.  A 
neighbor  found  Martin's  body  later  that 
day.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back: 
his  forehead  pressed  against  the  ground. 
The  front  of  his  face  was  blown  away. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  ORAL  DEAF 
PROGRAM  CELEBRATES  ITS 
90TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 
Mr.  HENRY.  I^r.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  a  spe- 
cial pleasure  to  recognize  the  90th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Grand  Rapids,  Ml,  Oral  Deaf  Pro- 
gram. Nationally  recognized  for  its  outstanding 
program,  the  Grand  Rapids  Oral  Deaf  Pro- 
gram has  a  reputation  for  providing  the  finest 
in  educational  facilities  for  hearing  impaired 
students. 

In  1899,  Michigan  became  the  second  State 
in  the  Nation  to  adopt  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  deaf  children  by  certified 
teachers.  This  law  was  passed  as  the  result  of 
the  hard  work  and  diligence  of  a  Grand 
Rapids  attorney  and  legislator,  Sybrant  Wes- 
selius,  whose  own  daughter  was  deaf.  Mr. 
Wesselius  recognized  the  need  to  educate 
deaf  children  without  having  to  send  them 
away  to  school,  and  recruited  Margaret  Sulli- 
van, celebrated  teacher  of  Helen  Keller,  to 
help  organize  a  local  school.  That  same  year, 
the  Grand  Rapids  Oral  Deaf  Program  opened 
Its  doors  with  16  pupils  and  2  teachers. 
Today,  90  years  later,  located  in  an  elerrwnta- 
ry  school  which  has  been  adapted  acoustically 
to  teach  both  deaf  and  nondeaf  students,  the 
program  provides  a  cumculum  of  services  to 
approximately  125  students  ranging  from  their 
early  months  to  25  years  old. 

A  specialized  curriculum,  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  hearing  impaired  students,  as 
well  as  ensure  their  maximum  participation 
with  hearing  peers,  has  been  developed  into 
one  of  the  finest  programs  of  its  kind.  Begin- 
ning with  infant-parent  services  when  a  hear- 
ing impaired  child  is  just  a  few  months  old,  the 
Oral  Deaf  Program  continues  through  the  pre- 
school, elementary,  junior-senior  high  school 
years,  and  includes  a  wide  variety  of  vocation- 
al skills  training  classes  as  well.  Academically 
talented  students  are  encouraged  to  continue 
advanced  training  at  the  college  level. 

The  Oral  Deaf  Program  provides  individual- 
ized and  small  group  instruction  to  emphasize 
the  development  of  speech,  language,  and 
reading  skills  programs.  A  socialization  proc- 
ess with  their  hearing  peers  is  encouraged  in 
academic  classes  as  well  as  special  activities. 
Approxinf«tely  80  percent  of  the  children  who 
become  full-time  students  are  mainsti-eamed 
into  their  neighborhood  schools,  enabling 
them  to  experience  growing  up  in  a  natural, 
rather  than  isolated,  school  environnrrent 

Staffed  by  outstanding  diagnostic  and  ancil- 
lary personnel,  the  Oral  Deaf  Program  works 
in  tandem  with  parents  and  teachers  to 
ensure  the  best  possible  services  are  provid- 
ed, including  speech  therapy,  auditory  ti-aining 
and  equipment,  occupational  and  physical 
therapy,  and  the  availability  of  medical  and 
counseling  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grand  Rapids  Oral  Deaf 
Program  has  successfully  educated  and  sup- 
ported the  deaf  of  West  Michigan  for  90 
years,  helping  them  to  become  productive 
members  of  society.  The  program  continues 
to  honor  its  primary  goal  of  helping  deaf  sh^ 
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dents  prepare  for  active  participation  with  their 
hearing  peers  through  the  maximum  use  of 
speech,  speech  reading,  and  residual  hearing 
and  is  continually  looking  for  new  advances  in 
technology  and  programming  to  t)etter  meet 
the  needs  of  the  special  individuals  it  serves. 

The  success  of  these  efforts  has  resulted  in 
a  number  of  national  and  State  awards,  most 
recently  selection  as  the  1988  "Program  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Michigan  Speech  and  Hear- 
ing Association.  Two  memtiers  of  the  pro- 
gram's staff,  as  well,  were  recentty  recognized 
by  the  Foundation  on  Education  Excellence  as 
outstanding  educators  in  1988  and  the  pro- 
gram's supervisor  was  cited  in  1987  as  "Edu- 
cator of  the  Year"  by  the  Michigan  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  Associatksn.  Not  only  does  the 
Grand  Rapids  Oral  Deaf  Program  offer  a 
highly  rated  and  excellent  program,  but  its 
staff  are  of  the  highest  caliber,  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  on  May  19, 
1989,  a  day  long  special  celebration  will  be 
held  to  commemorate  the  90th  anniversary  of 
this  outstanding  program.  Please  join  with  me 
in  paying  special  tribute  to  the  Grand  Rapids 
Oral  Deaf  Program  and  to  the  teachers,  staff, 
and  parents  whose  dedication  and  commit- 
ment have  contributed  to  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  the  individuals  served  by  this  ex- 
ceptional program. 


ELDERLY  CAREGIVER'S  EQUITY 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NZW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Association 
of  Elderfy  Caregivers  is  an  informal  network  of 
atxjut  100  men  and  women  who  are  involved 
in  the  full-time  care  of  elderiy  family  members. 

The  association  has  drafted  the  following 
caregiver's  equity  proposal,  whk;h  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  today.  I 
hope  that  it  will  encourage  people  to  think 
carefully  about  the  important  role  played  by 
those  who  care  for  an  elderly  family  member. 
Elderly  Caregiver's  Equity  Proposal 

There  is  a  popular  myth  that  most  family- 
meml>ers  care  for  their  elderly  parents. 

The  reality  is  that  care,  when  necessary, 
usually  falls  upon  the  one  familymember, 
usually  the  woman,  willing  to  shoulder  it, 
while  the  others  distance  themselves,  some- 
times for  years  and  usually  without  valid 
reason. 

This  is  particularly  unfortunate  when  an 
elderly  parent  dies  intestate,  without  a  Will, 
or,  suffering  from  Alzheimer's  Disease  or 
other  mental  Impairment,  has  t>een  unable 
to  execute  or  update  one. 

In  such  cases,  present  probate  laws  man- 
date that  the  parent's  estate,  monies  or 
other  property  be  arbitrarily  divided  among 
Immediate  familymembers  without  regard 
to  the  caregiver's  care  and  the  other  family- 
members  lack  of  concern. 

It  is  easy  to  chastize,  criticize  and  penalize 
for  failure  to  plan  ahead,  to  execute,  regu- 
larly update  and  revise  Wills,  although 
nothing  suggested  here  urges  otherwise. 

But  the  reality  is  that  caregivlng  costs,  in- 
surance   inadequacies,    financial    pressures. 
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declining  physical  and  mental  capacities 
often  prevent  it. 

Regardless,  it  Is  urged  that  those  support- 
ing or  encouraging  familymember  care  of 
needy  elderly  parents  should  send  a  signal. 

Probate  laws  governing  Wills,  estates  and 
intestate  decedants  are  not  written  in 
stone.'  They  like  all  manmade  laws  can  be 
revised  and  updated  and.  indeed,  should  be. 
since  there  is  a  strong  su-gument  that  updat- 
ing is  long  overdue  to  meet  problems  pre- 
sented by  a  growing  aging  population,  rising 
medical  and  institutionalizing  costs,  declin- 
ing family  ties,  reduced  governmental  social 
expenditures,  etc. 

Laws  that  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
times  do  not  inspire  confidence. 

It  is  urged  that  these  laws  be  updated  to 
encourage  family  caregiving  through  recog- 
nizing and  encouraging  the  familymember 
caregiver's  role. 

Courts  and  Judges  should  be  given  the 
option  of  recognizing  a  caregiver's  greater 
role  in  caring  for  parents  over  those  who 
have  evaded,  avoided  and  ignored  their 
needs. 

It  is  the  caregiver  who  has  fed.  cleaned, 
bathed,  diapered,  dressed,  sacrificed  and 
comforted  while  others  have  not. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  lip  service  to  encour- 
aging loving,  sacrificing  family  care  of  elder- 
ly parents,  like  praising  motherhood,  the 
flag  and  apple  pie— and  quite  another  to 
strengthen  the  family  member  caregiver 
concept  in  practical  ways. 

No  "Caregiver  Equity"  can  buy.  induce  or 
reward  the  sacrifices  and  compassion  loving 
caregivers  only  can  provide,  which  has  to  be 
given  only  from  the  heart  and  invariably  is. 

But  it  is  also  fundamentally  unfair  to 
reward  those  refusing  it. 

If  those  of  us  concerned  with  elderly  care- 
giving  problems  do  not  seek  out  every  way. 
however  sn>all.  to  strengthen  and  encourage 
the  elderly  caregivers'  role  who  else  will 
care? 

"Caregivers  Equity"  is  a  very  small,  but 
very  practical  way  to  signal  that  we  as  a  so- 
ciety really  do  value  caring,  compassionate, 
sacrificing  concern  over  selfish  indifference. 

It  costs  nothing.  It  creates  nor  needs  no 
bureaucracy.  It  embodies  fundamentally 
democratic  and  religions  and  humanitarian 
values  which  value  family  life.  There  is  no 
expense  to  justify  opposition.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  are  directly  affected. 

It  is  a  small  but  morally  right  step  in  the 
right  direction.  And  in  this  instance.  TLC 
should  stand  for  Tender  Loving  Care  not 
Total  Lack  of  Concern. 

Public  Policy  should  always  seek  to 
strengthen  not  weaken  society's  highest 
values,  to  strengthen  not  weaken  families, 
to  encourage  caring  caregivers  to  care  for 
the  otherwise  abandoned  elderly,  not  to  dis- 
courage it.  to  help  caring  familymembers  to 
do  what  they  are  surely,  demonstratingly 
most  willing  to  do  themselves  without  en- 
larging the  role  of  the  State  over  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  family. 

Impersonal  institutions,  boarding  homes 
and  nursing  homes  can  not  only  never  re- 
place caring  familymember  caregiving.  They 
simply  cannot  hope  to  keep  pace  with  a 
growing  elderly  population. 

Growing  costs,  mounting  pressures  on 
emergency  social  services,  taxpayer  de- 
mands for  economies,  a  growing  elderly  pop- 
ulation demand  it. 

"Caregiver  Equity"  is  a  concept  in  concert 
with  the  times.  It  is  a  concept  whose  time 
has  come. 
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HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Jeane  Kirk- 
patnck.  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  has  again  written  a  most  Insightful 
analysis  of  the  problems  facing  the  United 
States  in  the  Middle  East.  In  her  column  In  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday,  she  discusses 
how  Palestine  Litieration  Organization  leader 
Yasser  Arafat  has  shifted  his  tactics  from  ter- 
rorism to  diplomacy  although  his  goals  remain 
the  same 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  notes  that 
When  Israel  objects  to  submitting  its  fate 
to  a  manifestly  hostile  body  [the  interna- 
tional conference  that  Arafat  has  been  ped- 
dling]. Arafat  and  his  friends  call  Israel's 
prime  minister  "Dr.  No"  and  work  hard  to 
make  it  appear  that  Israel  is  the  only  obsta- 
cle to  peace  in  the  region.  When  Israel  pro- 
poses for  the  disputed  territories  elections, 
autonomy  and  'interim  arrangements"  pro- 
vided under  the  Camp  David  Accords,  Camp 
David  is  dismissed  by  the  PLC's  friends  as 
"outdated. "  How  can  Israel  have  confidence 
in  a  deal  when  the  only  deal  it  has  t>een  able 
to  make  [Camp  David]  is  declared  outdat- 
ed" soon  after  Israel  delivered  the  Sinai? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
thoughtful  attention  to  Amt>assador  Klrkpat- 
rick's  excellent  analysis,  and  I  ask  that  It  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  17,  1989] 
Stampeded  by  Arapat? 
(By  Jeane  Kirkpatrick) 

Some  rulers  come  to  power  through  elec- 
tions. Some  through  civil  war.  Others  by 
coup  d'etat.  Yasser  Arafat  is  trying  some- 
thing different.  He  and  his  PLC  colleagues 
are  attempting  to  win  a  state  through  inter- 
national diplomacy. 

Last  week  Arafat  met  with  Polish  Gen. 
Wojciech  Jaruzelski.  Soon  he  will  be  re- 
ceived in  Prance  by  Francois  Mitterrand.  It 
is  all  part  of  an  apparently  endless  shuttle 
around  the  capitals  of  the  world  in  search  of 
support  for  the  Palestinian  state  that  was 
unilaterally  declared  by  the  PLC  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Algiers  last  November. 

That  state  has  no  territory,  no  army,  no 
independent  financial  resources.  But  it  has 
a  government  "elected"  by  PLO  proclama- 
tion. Yasser  Arafat  is  a  president  in  search 
of  a  country.  His  strategy  is  clear.  He  hopes 
to  generate  enough  support  for  his  non- 
existent state  that  the  United  States  will  be 
persuaded  to  bring  pressure  on  Israel  to  ca- 
pitulate to  PLO  demands. 

In  this  effort,  the  PLO  is  supported  by  a 
body  of  U.N.  resolutions  stretching  back  to 
1974.  when  the  General  Assembly  declared 
the  PLO  "the  sole  legitimate  representative 
of  the  Palestinian  people."  These  resolu- 
tions do  not  have  standing  in  international 
law.  yet  they  are  widely  regarded  as  repre- 
senting "world  opinion."' 

The  General  Assembly's  session  in  Geneva 
in  December  provided  the  capstone  with  a 
resolution  that  "acknowledged"  the  PLO's 
declaration  of  the  Palestinian  state  and  up- 
graded the  PLO  delegation  from  an  "observ- 
er mission"  to  '"emt>assy." 


But  the  General  Assembly  cannot  give 
Arafat  a  kingdom  because  it  has  none  to 
give. 

Arafat  believes  he  can  parlay  diplomatic 
recognition  into  statehood— and  already  the 
PLO  state  has  l>een  recognized  by  more 
than  100  member  states  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  the  PLO's  international  campaign, 
Egypt  has  special  importance. 

Egypt  has  worked  tirelessly  to  legitimize 
Arafat,  lending  its  credibility  and  making 
the  PLO  case  in  capitals  where  Arafat  was 
not  welcome,  especially  in  Washington.  For 
its  efforts.  Egypt  has  won  re-admission  to 
Arab  organizations  from  which  it  was  ex- 
pelled for  signing  the  Camp  David  Accords. 

The  fact  that  Egypt  had  made  peace  with 
Israel— even  if  it  is  a  cold  peace— gives  it 
special  credibility  in  Washington.  It  was 
through  Egypt's  good  offices  that  Arafat 
won  "recognition"  from  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment as  an  acceptable  representative  and 
interlocutor  for  the  Palestinian  people. 

Now  Arafat  hopes  to  translate  his  status 
as  head  of  a  govemment-in-exile  of  a  non- 
existent state  into  U.S.  pressure  on  Israel  to 
abandon  its  claim  to  the  West  Bank.  Gaza 
and  East  Jerusalem,  and  to  attend  an  "'inter- 
national conference"  that  would  validate 
PLO  claims  and  establish  boundaries  for 
Israel  and  the  new  Palestinian  state. 

Participants  in  this  conference  would  in- 
clude: the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  which 
have  upgraded  PLO  missions  to  the  status 
of  "embassy"  but  do  not  have  meaningful 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel:  Jordan, 
which  has  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
PLO  but  not  Israel:  Egypt,  which  has  warm 
fraternal  relations  with  the  PLO  and  a  very 
cold  peace  with  Israel:  and  possibly  Syria. 

When  Israel  objects  to  submitting  its  fate 
to  a  manifestly  hostile  body.  Arafat  and  his 
friends  call  Israel's  prime  minister  "Dr.  No" 
and  work  hard  to  make  it  appear  that  Israel 
is  the  only  ot>stacle  to  peace  in  the  region. 
When  Israel  proposes  for  the  disputed  terri- 
tories elections,  autonomy  and  'interim  ar- 
rangements "  provided  under  the  Camp 
David  Accords.  Camp  David  is  dismissed  by 
the  PLO's  friends  as  "outdated." 

How  can  Israel  have  confidence  in  a  deal 
when  the  only  deal  it  has  been  able  to  make 
is  declared  "outdated"  soon  after  Israel  de- 
livered the  r.'.nai? 

The  Camp  David  Accords  were,  of  course, 
negotiated  under  U.N.  Security  Council  Res- 
olutions 242  and  338.  So  far,  these  have  not 
been  declared  "outdated. "  To  the  contrary, 
the  PLO's  deal  with  the  U.S.  SUte  Depart- 
ment includes  Resolutions  242  and  338.  And 
these  are  said  to  be  the  basis  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  area. 

But  no  one  mentions  the  fact  that  these 
resolutions  call  for  "direct "  negotiations  t>e- 
tween  the  parties  to  the  1967  and  1973 
wars— negotiations  that  Israel  has  sought 
and  its  Arab  neighbors  have  refused  right 
down  to  the  present. 

Resolutions  242  and  338  say  nothing 
about  an  international  conference  and  noth- 
ing about  a  Palestinian  state.  Yet  the 
United  States  seems  to  feel  that  these  reso- 
lutions can  be  useful  in  persuading  Israel  to 
hand  over  control  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  to  someone— and  there  are  no  takers 
today  except  the  PLO.  This  puts  the  United 
States  in  the  position  of  effectively  support- 
ing a  PLO  state. 

Have  Arafat  and  his  friends  already  suc- 
ceeded in  stampeding  the  new  administra- 
tion in  Washington?  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker  has  said  Israel  may  have  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  PIX).  but  he  has  not  said 
that   Jordan   must   negotiate    with   Israel. 
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President  George  Bush  has  said  Israel 
should  get  out  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
but  he  has  yet  to  call  on  Syria's  Hafez  Assad 
to  evacuate  Lebanon,  nor  on  anyone  else  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  242  and  338. 

So  far  the  Bush  administration  has  not 
encouraged  Arab  rulers  to  make  peace  with 
Israel,  nor  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
nor  has  it  adopted  any  other  measures  that 
might  give  the  Jewish  sUte  confidence  in 
the  reliability  of  its  neighbors. 

StlU.  the  Bush  administration  has  offered 
support  for  the  idea  of  elections  on  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza,  and  that  is  powerful 
evidence  that  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  state  understand  that  legitimacy  comes 
neither  from  international  diplomacy  nor 
from  U.N.  resolutions,  but  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 


BILLIONS  BLOWN  ON  HEALTH 

HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I      Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 
Mr. 'stark.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day  I  get 
letters  and  visitors  telling  me  that  if  a  single 
penny   is   cut   from   Medicare,   the   Nation's 
health  care  system  will  collapse. 

First  of  all,  we  have  no  clear  health  care 
system,  and  what  we  have  leaves  one-sixth  of 
our  people  grossly  unserved. 

Second,    there    are    many    places    where 
money  can  and  should  be  cut.   If  anyone 
doubts  this,  I  would  like  to  print  below  an  arti- 
cle from  the  April  12,  1989,  New  York  Times. 
Billions  Blown  on  Health 
(By  Joseph  A.  Calif ano,  Jr.) 
Each  day  this  year,  Americans  wUl  spend 
$200  million  more  on  health  care  than  they 
did  last  year.  At  the  year's  end.  the  total 
will  be  $620  billion,  up  from  $550  billion  m 
1988   And  in  less  than  two  years.  America 
will   break   the   $2-billion-a-day   barrier   in 
health-care  spending. 

Most  troubling,  the  evidence  is  now  over- 
whelming that  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
money  Americans  spend  on  health  care  is 
wasted.  And  those  wasted  billions  would  be 
more  than  enough  to  fill  the  gaps  and  pro- 
vide all  the  health-  and  long-term  care  our 
people  need. 

After  a  decade  of  trench  warfare  over 
health-care  costs,  shell-shocked  combat- 
ants—hospiUl  administrators,  doctors, 
nurses,  insurers,  employers,  government  bu- 
reaucrats, politicians  and  patients— have  a 
sense  of  winning  some  battles,  but  losing 

The  battles  won  have  not  been  insignifi- 
cant. Medicare's  system  of  paying  hospitals 
pre-set  amounts  based  on  the  patient's  ail- 
ment rather  than  picking  up  whatever  Ubs 
hospitals  submit  has  cut  admissions  and 
lengths  of  stay.  Since  enacting  this  chajige 
in  1983,  Medicare  has  logged  savings  of  at 
least  $25  billion.  Prom  1982  through  1988 
Chrysler  a  cost-containment  warrior,  spent 
$13  billion  less  for  health  care  than  it 
would  have  if  its  costs  had  risen  at  the  same 
rate  they  did  for  business  generally. 

That's  the  good  news  for  taxpayers  wn6 
Chrysler  shareholders.  The  bad  news  for 
taxpayers  is  that  Medicare  spending  is 
rising  so  rapidly  it  will  top  $600  billion  and 
the  cost  of  Social  Security  just  after  the 
year  2000.  The  bad  news  for  Chrysler  share- 
holders is  that  the  company's  14  percent 
hike   in   1988  health-care  costs  was  more 
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than  triple  the  rise  in  the  consumer  price 
index. 

With  cost  pressures  so  great  and  results  so 
mixed,  it  was  inevitable  that  some  health- 
care buyers  would  invoke  the  specter  of  ra- 
tioning and  triage.  Oregon  and  Alameda 
County,  Calif.,  have  drawn  up  plans  to 
ration  care  for  the  poor. 

Doctors  scramble  to  shift  health-care 
costs  to  someone  else.  The  Feds  dump  more 
Medicaid  costs  for  poor  patients  on  states, 
and  more  health-care  costs  for  elderly  retir- 
ees on  large  employers.  Employers,  frustrat- 
ed by  diminishing  returns  on  their  man- 
aged-care plans,  dump  costs  on  their  work- 
ers and  retirees.  Insurers  try  to  dump  costs 
back  on  the  Federal  Government. 

But  wallowing  in  the  despair  of  rationing 
and  tossing  the  hot  potato  of  costs  to  the 
next  guy  are  unconscionable  cop-outs.  This 
year,  we  are  spending  $155  billion  for  tests 
and  treatments  that  will  have  little  or  no 
impact  on  the  patients  involved,  including 
at  least  30  billion  taxpayer  dollars. 

What  are  we  buying  for  all  those  milions? 

RIDICULOUSLY  EXCESSIVE  HOSPITAL  CAPACITY 

Hospital  occupancy  rates  have  been  hover- 
ing at  just  over  60  percent  nationally  for  the 
last  three  years.  Despite  the  unprecedented 
pressures  of  excess  capacity  that  would 
force  any  other  business  to  cut  back,  close 
down  or  slash  prices,  between  1981  and  1987, 
the  number  of  hospital  beds  increased  by 
21,000.  And  in  1988,  hospital  room  prices 
jumped  more  than  10  percent,  the  largest 
boost  since  1982. 

When  hospitals  do  close,  they're  often  the 
wrong  ones,  like  those  in  underserved  inner 
cities.  Moreover,  when  a  city  hospital  is  full, 
it  is  often  with  AIDS  victims  or  substance 
abusers,  who  could  be  more  humanely  and 
effectively  treated  in  less  expensive  hospices 
or  treatment  centers. 

MILLIONS  OF  unnecessary  PROCEDURES 

There  is  growing  consensus  that  half  the 
coronary  bypasses,  most  Cesarian  sections 
and  a  significant  proportion  of  many  other 
procedures  such  as  pacemaker  implants  and 
hysterectomies  are  unnecessary.  A  former 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  is  convinced  that  more  than 
half  of  the  40  million  medical  tests  per- 
formed each  day  "do  not  really  contribute 
to  a  patient's  diagnosis  or  therapy. " 

A  BtEDICAL  MALPRACTICE  PROTECTION  RACKET 

In  1987,  doctors  and  hospitals  paid  at  least 
$8  billion  in  malpractice  insurance  premi- 
ums. In  Florida,  obstetricians  paid  premi- 
ums of  $153,000;  in  Long  Island,  they  paid 
$95,000.  Malpractice  insurance  costs  for 
each  baby  delivered  were  $921  in  Florida. 
$572  in  New  York  and  $448  in  Oregon.  Less 
than  half  of  those  premium  dollars  ever  get 
to  injured  patients;  almost  60  percent  of 
them  go  to  lawyers,  insurers  and  the  courts. 

Moreover,  insurance  premiums  are  the 
smallest  part  of  the  cost  of  our  medical  mal- 
practice system.  To  protect  themselves  in 
case  of  a  lawsuit,  doctors  perform  mUlions 
of  useless  tests  and  procedures,  at  an  annual 
cost  estimated  at  $20  billion. 

FRENETIC  AND  INCREASINGLY  EXPENSIVE.  PAPER 
AND  COMPUTER  CHASES 

America's  health  care  system  is  the 
world's  most  expensive  to  administer.  The 
proliferation  of  efforts  to  track  and  screen 
for  abuse  every  patient,  procedure  and  pre- 
scription has  made  it  more  important  for 
doctors  and  hospital  administrators  to 
master  accounting  and  regulatory  manipula- 
tion than  to  master  medicine. 

What  aren't  we  buying  for  all  those  mil- 
lions? 
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WE  ARE  NOT  BUYING  BETTER  HSALTH  CARE 

The  $2,500  we'll  spend  this  year  for  each 
man.  woman  and  child  in  the  U.S.  is  50  per- 
cent more  than  will  be  spent  in  the  next 
highest  spending  nation.  Canada;  more  than 
twice  that  in  Japan  and  almost  triple  that  in 
Britain.  Yet  each  of  these  nations  had  lower 
infant  mortality  rates  and  similar  longevity. 

The  quality  of  care  is  declining  in  half- 
empty  hospitals  where  doctors  and  nurses 
do  not  perform  surgical  procedures  often 
enough  to  maintain  proficiency,  much  less 
attain  excellence.  And  needlessly  exposing 
patients  to  risky  procedures  can  hardly  be 
considered  better  care. 

WE  ARE  NOT  BUYING  CARE  FOR  OUR  NEEDIEST 
CITIZENS 

From  1981  to  1988,  while  the  cost  of  Med- 
icaid more  than  doubled,  to  $55  billion,  the 
number  of  people  participating  remained 
unchanged  at  22  million.  And  America's 
enormous  expenditures  do  not  buy  health 
care  for  some  37  million  uninsured  citizens, 
most  of  whom  work  or  are  dependents  of 
workers. 

WE  ARE  NOT  BUYING  PUBLIC  SATISFACTION 

A  recent  survey  found  that  89  percent  of 
Americans  believe  the  health  care  system 
needs  fundamental  change. 

WE  ARE  NOT  BUYING  THE  FREEDOM  TO  CHOOSE 
ANY  DOCTOR  OR  HOSPITAL  WE  WISH 

The  free  choice  era  of  American  medicine 
is  drawing  to  an  end.  In  1984,  85  percent  of 
all  employee  coverage  was  by  unmanaged 
fee-for-service  plans  that  afforded  the  em- 
ployee wide  open  choice  of  any  health  care 
provider;  by  1988,  only  28  percent  of  those 
employees  enjoyed  such  freedom. 

What  can  we  do? 

SUBJECT  PATIENTS  ONLY  TO  TREATMENTS  THAT 
WORK 

It's  time  for  a  rigorous  effort  to  establish 
what  procedures  produce  beneficial  out- 
comes under  what  conditions.  That  means 
leadership  and  funding  from  Medicare;  sup- 
port from  the  Congress  for  the  bills  of  Sena- 
tor George  Mitchell  and  Representative  Bill 
Gradison  to  invest  up  to  $350  million  in 
such  research;  and  cooperation  from  Ameri- 
ca's physicians. 

REVAMP  THE  MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE  SYSTEM 

Medical  professionals  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  negligence  and  incompetence, 
but  not  for  disappointment  and  grief  over 
events  only  God  can  control.  States  should 
limit  the  amount  of  financial  recovery  to 
modest  payment  for  pain  and  suffering  (as 
California  has),  link  legal  damages  to  cosU 
of  health  care  and  compensation  for  lost 
income  and  lingering  disability  and  sharply 
reduce  contingent  legal  fees.  Federal  Medic- 
aid contributions  to  states  should  be  condi- 
tioned on  reform  of  medical  malpractice. 

TAKE  BETTER  CARE  OF  OURSELVES 

Two-thirds  of  all  disease  and  premature 
death  is  preventable,  but  only  if  we  as  indi- 
viduals recognize  our  responsibility  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.  The  priorities  are  obvious: 
quit  smoking,  stick  to  proper  diet,  control 
drinking,  exercise,  learn  to  handle  stress 
and  take  preventive  measures  such  as  regu- 
lar checkups. 

APPLY  CAPS,  LIMITS,  AND  PRICING  ACROSS  THE 
BOARD 

Employers  have  been  burned  too  often  by 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  savings  schemes 
that  allow  hospitals  and  doctors  to  recoup 
lost  revenues  by  performing  more  proce- 
dures on  private  payers  and  charging  them 
higher  prices. 
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Merely  shifting  health-care  cost«  from 
govenunent  to  employers  does  not  reduce 
total  costs,  and  makes  It  even  more  difficult 
for  American  industry  to  compete  In  the 
world  marketplace. 

In  1M8.  Chrysler  spent  $700  on  employee 
health  care  for  each  vehicle  manufactured— 
twice  as  much  as  French  and  West  German 
automakers  and  three  times  as  much  as  the 
Japanese.  It's  no  wonder  that  many  large 
corporations  are  becoming  more  sympathet- 
ic to  national  health  plan  proposals. 

The  alternatives  to  action  on  these  fronts 
is  a  grim  future.  Many  workers  and  retirees 
will  lose  their  employer-based  coverage  or 
have  it  drastically  reduced:  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries will  wait  in  line  for  lower-quality 
care:  millions  of  citizens  will  continue  to  be 
denied  access  to  basic  health  care:  and  only 
the  wealthiest  Americans  will  be  able  to 
afford  long-term  care. 

This  future  is  not  a  fantasy  and  it's  not 
far  away.  Fortunately,  the  money  needed  to 
avoid  it  is  already  allocated  to  health  care. 
We  need  only  spend  that  money  wisely.  If 
we  do,  we  can  provide  higher  quality  health 
care  for  all  our  citizens  at  the  same  price 
we're  now  paying  to  provide  a  declining 
quality  of  care  for  only  some. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MAHESH  PAREKH 


TRIBXTTE  TO  THE  UNITED  WAY 
OP  BERKS  COUNTY 


UMI 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PDntSTLVANIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  tcxJay  to 
recognize  the  efforts  arxj  achievements  of  the 
Unrted  Way  of  Berks  County.  PA.  The  Untied 
Way  of  Berks  County  has  been  responsible 
for  sponsoring  many  programs  and  activities 
which  directty  berwfit  the  disadvantaged  and 
needy  in  our  community. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stated  mis- 
sion of  the  United  Way  is  to  increase  the  or- 
ganized capacity  of  people  to  care  for  one  an- 
otfwr.  Vokjnteers  and  United  Way  workers 
throughout  Amenca  and  abroad  have  made 
great  sthdes  in  carir>g  for  others  over  the 
years.  The  many  activities  sponsored  by  the 
United  Way  range  from  ak:ohoiism  treatment 
to  job  training  to  services  for  tfie  disabled,  and 
the  list  goes  on. 

Recentty,  the  United  Way  of  Berks  County 
received  five  top  horwrs  from  Vhe  United  Way 
of  America.  Only  one  other  United  Way  chap- 
tar  in  the  Nation  received  more  awards.  Clear- 
ty,  these  fKKKXS  reflect  the  unquestior)ed  dedi- 
cation and  outstanding  work  of  the  people  in- 
votved  in  the  United  Way  of  Berks  County.  I 
am  proud  of  our  local  chapter  of  ttie  United 
Way  arxi  commerxi  the  efforts  of  ttx>se  in- 
volved in  its  mission.  The  honors  bestowed 
upon  the  United  Way  of  Berks  County  prove 
that  people  wtw  care  realty  can  make  a  differ- 
erKe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  because  of  ttiese  people 
that  the  United  Way  works  for  all  of  us  and  it 
is  or^  fitting  that  tiieir  commitment  to  improv- 
ing the  lives  of  their  feftow  man  be  recog- 
nized. I  sahjte  Vne  many  volunteers  and  work- 
ers of  tf>e  United  Way  of  Berks  County  and 
thank  them  for  helptng  to  make  the  lives  of 
others  better  and  biighter. 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  cALiroRifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Mahesh  Parekh.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  California  I.H.M.  Hotel 
and  Motel  Association.  Inc.,  Mr.  Parekh  fuis 
served  as  a  pillar  In  ttie  Los  Angeles  commu- 
nity and  a  vital  asset  In  the  ongoing  effort  to 
bring  people  of  different  cultures  together. 

Mr.  Parekh  is  txrt  one  example  of  the  suc- 
cess experienced  by  tfw  over  800,000  Ameri- 
cans of  Asian-lrxlian  descent  In  our  country. 
As  insurance  and  financial  specialist  by  pro- 
fession, his  is  the  model  story  of  the  hard 
working  immigrant  whose  greatest  contribution 
«vas  his  commitment  to  the  environment 
around  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  record  of  public  service  is 
outstanding.  His  dedk:atk>n  to  public  seonce 
includes,  txjt  is  not  limited  to,  serving  as  com- 
missioner to  the  Building  Rehabilitatk>n  Ap- 
peals Board  for  ttie  County  of  Los  Angeles: 
commissioner  to  tfie  Orange  County  Sheriff's 
Department  Advisory  Council  and  special  liai- 
son to  ttie  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors for  Asia-Indian  Affairs. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Mr.  Perekh  has  main- 
tained an  impressive  set  of  values  which 
govern  his  business  transactions  and  commu- 
nity activities.  He  is  a  paragon  of  determina- 
tkxi  and  persistence. 

Mr.  Parekh's  record  of  public  service,  and 
the  numerous  awards  presented  in  commemo- 
ratkxi  of  tfiat  service,  ttiough  notewortfiy,  Is 
far  too  lengthy  for  publicatk>n.  However,  publk: 
commemoratk>n  Is  not  tfie  only  thing  we 
sliould  salute.  I  believe  it  is  a  fitting  tritxjte  to 
a  person  wfio  has  spent  his  life  serving  his 
country,  community  and  humanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  a  man  of  fine  cfiaracter,  public 
toyatty  and  commitment  to  tfie  world  in  which 
we  live. 


END  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
ABUSE 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  S&L  legis- 
lation moves  through  the  Congress,  the 
present  structure  and  coverage  of  our  Federal 
deposit  Insurance  system  will  emerge  intact 
and,  for  the  most  part,  unchanged.  However, 
we  should  not  let  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion correspondingly  terminate  the  debate  sur- 
rounding the  present  state  of  this  system.  On 
tfie  contrary,  the  mere  fact  tfiat  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer will  eventually  foot  tfie  lion's  sfiare  of 
tfie  $100-t}illion-plus  baikxit  bill  demands  tfiat 
we  continue  to  study  tfiis  issue  with  tfie 
utmost  tfioroughness. 

President  Bush's  S&L  bill  rightfully  calls  for 
a  detailed  Treasury  study  of  the  federal  de- 
posit insurance  system.  The  following  op  ed 
piece  from  tfie  Journal  of  Commerce,  whk:h  in 
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essence  describes  the  Intent  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
1260,  outlines  one  approach  in  rectifying  the 
numerous  problems  and  disincentives  which 
plague  our  current  system.  I  commend  this  to 
the  attention  of  my  House  colleagues. 
Tfie  article  follows: 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Apr.  11, 
1989] 

End  Deposit  Ihsurancx  Abose 

(By  Don  J.  Pease) 

As  the  congressional  debate  over  Presi- 
dent Bush's  savings  and  loan  bailout  plan 
begins,  most  experts  will  cite  corruption  and 
greed,  incompetent  regulatory  supervision, 
and  the  ailing  economy  of  the  Southwest  as 
the  major  causes  of  this  financial  mess.  Yet 
there  is  another  fundamental  problem  here, 
one  that  lawmakers  must  address  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  financial  debacle: 
the  unlimited  nature  of  federal  deposit  in- 
surance coverage. 

Deposit  insurance  is  one  of  those  "sacred 
cows "  that  lawmakers  are  fearful  of  touch- 
ing. But  there  is  no  choice.  Behavior  encour- 
aged by  the  existing  deposit  insurance 
system  is  at  the  root  of  many  of  our  deposi- 
tory institutions'  problems. 

The  primary  goal  of  deposit  insurance  is 
to  promote  financial  stability  through  the 
prevention  of  widespread  bank  runs.  Since 
its  inception  during  the  Great  Depression, 
the  federal  deposit  insurance  system  has 
achieved  this  end.  Unfortunately,  this 
system  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  sophisti- 
cated changes  occurring  in  the  thrift,  bank- 
ing and  finance  industries.  Consequently, 
deposit  insurance  has  t>een  used,  and 
abused,  in  ways  for  which  it  was  never  in- 
tended. The  thrift  industry's  current  prob- 
lems are  the  most  vivid  illustration. 

Unlimited  deposit  insurance  coverage  cou- 
pled with  financial  deregulation  has  encour- 
aged risk  taking  and  imprudent  fiscal  behav- 
ior. By  offering  high  returns  on  federally 
protected  accounts,  many  savings  and  loan 
associations  grew  at  astounding  rates.  De- 
posits brokers  spurred  this  rapid  growth. 
These  brokers  split  large  sums  of  money 
into  $100,000  bundles  and  channeled  these 
funds,  risk  free,  into  the  highest-paying  and 
often  most  reckless  thrifts  and  banks. 

In  spite  of  the  dizzying  speed  of  thrift  ex- 
pansion, depositors  felt  no  need  to  monitor 
their  savings  banks'  financial  health,  given 
the  government's  guarantee.  Released  from 
depositor  (not  to  mention  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board)  scrutiny,  thrifts  could 
invest  in  riskier,  higher  yielding  assets  such 
as  real  estate,  and,  with  their  newly  bro- 
kered cash,  many  did.  Predictably,  these  in- 
vestments often  went  sour,  and  thrift  losses 
l>egan  to  mount. 

These  losses  overwhelmed  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corp.  and  its 
insurance  fund,  but,  nevertheless.  Insolvent 
institutions  were  allowed  to  operate 
through  the  miracle  of  unlimited  deposit  in- 
surance. Although  thrift  owners  had  lost 
their  equity  in  these  insolvent  institutions, 
money  continued  to  pour  into  them  due  to 
the  enticing  combination  of  high  rates  of 
return  and  a  government  guarantee  on  de- 
posits. 

This  precarious  hand-to-mouth  existence 
encouraged  thrift  managers  to  make  risky 
but  potentially  lucrative  loans  and  invest- 
ments. If  successful,  such  deals  held  out  the 
minute  possibility  of  restoring  the  institu- 
tions' profitability.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
these  ventures  failed,  which  many  did,  the 
federal  government  would  al>sorb  these 
losses  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  thrift 
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owners.  Our  current  deposit  Insurance 
system  promoted  this  Uxpayer-financed 
gambling.  Unfortunately,  such  activities 
persist  today  and  add  to  the  ever-increasing 
S&L  bailout  costs. 

How  then  can  this  vicious  cycle  be  stopped 
without  disrupting  depositor  confidence  and 
overall  financial  sUbllity?  By  limiting  de- 
posit insurance  to  $100,000  per  person 
rather  than  $100,000  per  account. 

This  reform  would  place  financial  risk 
back  on  the  appropriate  individuals— The 
owners  and  managers  of  the  banks  and 
thrlftB.  not  the  American  taxpayer.  Since 
deposit  Insurance  would  guarantee  a  smaller 
perc^itage  of  their  reserves,  thrllt  manag- 
ers would  behave  more  prudently.  More- 
over, if  applied  in  a  non-retroactive  manner, 
this  reform  wo\ild  maintain  financial  stabili- 
ty and  avoid  bank  T\xas  because  old  deposits 
would  keep  their  government  guarantee. 

Given  that  new  deposits  exceeding 
$100,000  would  no  longer  be  guaranteed,  de- 
positors would  have  to  monitor  the  health 
of  their  savings  and  loans  more  carefully. 
Such  depositor  prudence  not  only  would 
reduce  risky  behaviour  by  banks  and  thrif  te 
but  would  also  limit  the  continued  growth 
and  operation  of  Insolvent  financial  institu- 
tions. Without  a  government  guarantee,  in- 
solvent thrifts  could  not  attract  Jumbo  de- 
posit* as  they  do  now,  even  if  they  offered 
substantially  higher  interest  rates. 

Depositor  prudence  could  also  transform 
the  brokered  deposit  business.  Instead  of 
seeking  the  highest  rates  of  return,  brokers 
could  seek  and  promote  financially  sound 
institutions  to  investors  whose  deposits 
exceed  the  $100,000  insurable  limit. 

Finally,  by  curtailing  the  growth  of  In- 
sured deposlU,  the  $100,000  per  person  limit 
would  reduce  government  liability.  The  fed- 
eral government  currently  guarantees 
around  $3  trillion  In  deposits— an  astronomi- 
cal and  ever-growing  sum. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  a  deposit  insurance 
system  is  to  promote  financial  stability 
through  the  prevention  of  bank  runs.  The 
current  system,  however,  represents  a  tri- 
umph of  means  over  ends.  The  limitless 
nature  of  deposit  Insurance  coverage  has 
prevented  major  bank  runs,  but  overaU  fi- 
nancial sUbility  has  certainly  not  been 
achieved.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  not  wit- 
nessed such  a  financial  mess  since  the  Great 
Depression.  To  prevent  a  similar  fiasco  and 
assure  the  future  soundness  of  depository 
institutions,  we  should  place  clear  limits  on 
deposit  insurance  coverage. 
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District,  Burlington  County  Vocational/Techni- 
cal Schools,  and  Burlington  County  College. 

Dr.  Batezel  has  not  only  served  to  assure 
that  county  school  districts  are  in  compliance 
with  State  requirements,  but  has  also  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  work  with  school  dis- 
tricts in  implementing  innovative  programs 
throughout  the  county. 

Under  Dr.  Batezel's  leadership,  the  Burling- 
ton County  Superintendent's  Office  has  pro- 
vided a  continuous,  consistent,  and  high  level 
of  service  to  the  42  school  districts  of  Burling- 
ton County. 

He  has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  colleagues  and  all  who  have  worked 
with  him  to  assure  that  the  Buriington  County 
schools  strive  to  achieve  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence unsurpassed  in  these  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will  join 
wrth  me  in  commending  Dr.  W.  George  Bate- 
zel tor  the  vision  and  enlightened  leadership 
he  has  demonstrated  in  the  service  of  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  citizens  of  Buriington 
County. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  PAIR  TREAT- 
MENT OF  SWAP  AGREEMENTS 
IN  BANKRUPTCY  FILINGS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  GEORGE 
BATEZEL 


HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 
Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  constituent  of  mine  who  has 
dedicated  much  of  his  life  to  assure  a  quality 
education  for  thousands  of  students.  This 
year.  Dr.  W.  George  Batezel,  Buriington 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  complet- 
ing a  career  of  outstanding  and  dedicated 
service  to  the  students,  parents,  and  citizens 
of  Buriington  County,  NJ. 

For  two  decades,  Dr.  Batezel  has  given  of 
his  time  as  a  selfless  member  of  numerous 
civic  and  educational  boards,  including  the 
Burlington   County   Special   Services   School 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 
Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing with  my  colleagues  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr. 
Synar  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
to  provide  for  the  fair  treatment  of  swap 
agreements  when  one  party  to  the  agreement 
files  for  bankruptcy. 

Interest  rate  and  cun^ency  swap  agreements 
are  vital  risk  management  tools  used  by  com- 
mercial banks,  Investment  banks,  thrift  institu- 
tions, insurance  companies,  domestic  and 
multinational  corporations,  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  U.S.  and  foreign  government- 
sponsored  entities.  They  are  widely  used  to 
manage  mismatches  between  an  institution's 
assets  and  its  liabilities. 

For  example,  an  interest  rate  swap  could  be 
used  by  an  institution  that  has  short-term 
floating  rate  liabilities  and  long-term  fixed  rate 
financial  assets  leaving  it  with  substantial  in- 
terest rate  exposure  if  interest  rates  should 
rise.  To  hedge  this  risk,  the  institution  could 
enter  into  an  interest  rate  swap  under  which  it 
would  make  fixed-rate  payments— which  can 
be  funded  with  its  fixed-rate  assets— and  in 
return  receive  floating  rate  payments— which 
will  rise  or  fall  with  its  floating  rate  liabilities. 
With  this  arrangement,  the  institution  can 
better  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  the  finan- 
cial markets. 

Although  an  institution  may  enter  into  a 
swap  directly  with  another  end  user,  more 
often  it  enters  into  a  swap  with  a  commercial 
or  investment  bank  that  creates  a  portfolio 
and  acts  as  a  dealer  in  swaps.  Liquidity  in  the 
swaps  martlet  is  assured  by  the  readiness  of 
swap  dealers  to  enter  into  swaps  with  quali- 
fied institutions  at  any  time. 

The  International  Swap  Dealers  Association 
has  developed  a  master  swap  agreement  that 
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is  commonly  used  by  swap  partrcipants.  Under 
that  agreement,  should  a  party  to  the  master 
agreement  file  for  bankruptcy,  all  swap  trans- 
actions under  the  agreement  are  immediately 
terminated  and  the  settlement  amounts  with 
respect  to  each  swap  are  offset  against  each 
other  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  single  net  pay- 
ment from  one  party  to  the  other.  The  single 
net  amount  is  paid  by  the  defaulting  party  to 
the  nondefaulting  party. 

It  is  possible  that  the  automatic  stay  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  Bankruptcy  Code  could 
be  interpreted  to  bar  the  terminations  needed 
to  net  out  the  swap  transactions.  Also,  under 
the  existing  code,  it  is  possible  that  a  trustee 
in  tiankruptcy  could  "cherrypick"  the  swaps- 
continuing  the  transactions  favorable  to  the 
banknjpt  institution  and  terminating  unfavor- 
able ones.  Neither  the  code  nor  the  courts 
have  addressed  these  issues  and  the  poten- 
tial exposure  for  nondefaulting  parties  is  large. 
We  cannot  pemiit  one  bankruptcy  to  under- 
mine the  basic  function  of  a  market  as  large 
and  important  as  the  swaps  martlet.  This  pro- 
posal would  eliminate  the  uncertainty  that  now 
exists  in  the  bankruptcy  law. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  proposes 
three  major  changes  to  the  Bankaiptcy  Code 
to  address  the  problems  with  swaps  in  bank- 
ruptcy; it  exempts  terminations  arKl  setoffs  of 
swaps  and  forward  foreign  exchange  agree- 
ments from  the  automatic  stay  provisions  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Code,  thus  avoiding  exposure 
of  the  nondefaulting  party  to  interest  rate  and 
other  risks  during  court  delays  while  individual 
exemptions  are  sought  to  allow  such  termina- 
tion; it  exempts  swaps  from  ordinary  prefer- 
ence rules  and  the  preference  provisions  of 
section  553(b)(1),  thus  assuring  the  right  to 
net  positive  and  negative  exposures  with  one 
counterparty;  and  it  spells  out  the  contractual 
rights  of  a  swap  participant  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  to  terminate  and  net  such  expo- 
sures. 

The  financial  markets  are  constantly  evolv- 
ing and  new  products  are  being  developed  ev- 
eryday. Cor>gress  must  ensure  that  the  laws 
evolve  to  keep  up  with  the  markets  they 
govern,  particularly  in  the  financial  markets. 
The  nature  of  these  markets  requires  that  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  allow  the  certain  and  timely 
resolution  of  complex  financial  transactions. 
This  fact  was  recognized  in  1982  and  1984 
when  the  Code  was  amended  in  a  very  similar 
way  for  securities  contracts,  fonward  con- 
tracts, commodity  contracts,  and  repurchase 
agreements. 

The  swaps  martlet  is  large  and  growing. 
The  dollar  volume  of  outstanding  dollar-de- 
nominated swap  transactions  alone  was 
$541.5  billion  at  the  end  of  1987.  Unlike  ordi- 
nary leases  or  executory  contracts,  where  the 
martlets  change  only  gradually,  the  financial 
mari<ets  can  move  significantly  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  The  martlets  do  not  wait  for  a  court 
decision.  It  is  imperative  that  the  treatment  of 
swaps  transactions  in  the  Bankruptcy  Code, 
like  the  transactions  considered  in  1982  and 
1984,  not  be  left  in  doubt. 

This  proposal  is  supported  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Securities  Industry  Asso- 
ciation, the  PutHic  Securities  Association,  the 
New  VoTk  Clearinghouse,  the  International 
Swap  Dealers  Association,  many  commercial 
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and  investment  t>anks  and  savings  and  loans, 
and  ottiers.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
ttie  waning  days  of  tt)e  last  Congress  and  I 
am  hopeful  ttut  it  will  be  expeditiously  consid- 
erad  and  passed  by  the  101st  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Synar,  and  me  in  supporting  these  needed 
amendments  to  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  full  text  of  my  pro- 
posal at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
HJl. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  tusembletl, 

SBCnON  I.  DKFlNinON& 

SecUon  101  of  UUe  11.  United  SUtes  Code. 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (49).  (50), 
(51).  (52).  and  (53)  as  paragraphs  (51),  (52). 
(S3).  (54).  and  (55).  respectively;  and 

(2)  inserting  after  paragraph  (48)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(49)  'swap  agreement'  means  an  agree- 
ment (Including  terms  and  conditions  incor- 
porated by  reference  therein)  which  is  a 
rate  swap  agreement.  l>asis  swap,  forward 
rate  agreement,  interest  rate  option,  for- 
ward foreign  exchange  agreement,  rate  cap 
agreement,  rate  floor  agreement,  rate  collor 
agreement,  currency  swap  agreement,  cross- 
currency  rate  swap  agreement,  currency 
option,  any  other  similar  agreement,  any 
combination  of  the  foregoing,  or  a  master 
agreement  for  any  of  the  foregoing  together 
with  all  supplements: 

"(50)  swap  participant'  means  an  entity 
that,  on  any  day  during  the  90-day  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion, has  an  outstanding  swap  agreement 
with  the  debtor.". 

SEC  X.  AUTOMA-nC  STAY. 

Section  362(b)  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (12)  by  striking  "or"  at 
the  end; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (13)  by  strilLing  the 
period  and  inserting  ":  or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(14)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

of  the  setoff  by  a  swap  participant,  of  any 
mutual  debt  and  claim  under  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  swap  agreement  that  consti- 
tutes the  setoff  of  a  claim  against  the 
debtor  for  any  payment  due  from  the 
debtor  under  or  in  connection  with  any 
swap  agreement  against  any  payment  due  to 
the  debtor  from  the  swap  participant  under 
or  in  connection  with  any  swap  agreement 
or  against  cash,  securities,  or  other  property 
of  the  debtor  held  by  or  due  from  such  swap 
participant  to  guarantee,  secure  or  settle 
any  swap  agreement.". 

SBC  S.  UmTATION  ON  AVOIDING  POWERS. 

Section  546  of  title  11.  United  SUtes  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  sections  544.  545. 
547.  548(aK2)  and  548(b)  of  this  title,  the 
trustee  may  not  avoid  a  transfer  under  a 
swap  agreement,  made  by  or  to  swap  partici- 
pant, in  connection  with  a  swap  agreement 
and  that  is  nutde  l>efore  the  commencement 
of  the  case,  except  under  section  548(a)(1) 
of  this  UUe.". 

sec    4.    nUUDULBNT   TRANSFERS    AND   OBUGA- 

nom. 
Section  548(dX2)  of  UUe  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  the 
period  and  inserting  ";  and":  and 
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(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(D)  a  swap  participant  that  receives  a 
transfer  in  connection  with  a  swap  agree- 
ment takes  for  value  to  the  extent  of  such 
transfer.". 

SEC  S.  SETOrF. 

Section  553(b)(1)  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "362(b)(14). " 
after  ■362(b)(7).". 

SEC.  I.  CONTRACTUAL  lUCm  TO  TERMINATE  SWAP 
AGREEMENTS. 

Subchapter  III  of  chapter  5  of  title  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 
"i  560.   Contractual   right   to   terminate   a 
swap  agreement 

"The  exercise  of  any  contractual  right  of 
any  swap  participant  to  cause  the  termina- 
tion of  a  swap  agreement  l)ecause  of  a  condi- 
tion of  the  kind  specified  in  section 
365(eHl)  of  this  title  or  to  offset  or  net  out 
any  termination  values  or  payment  amounts 
arising  under  or  in  connection  with  any 
swap  agreement  shall  not  be  stayed,  avoid- 
ed, or  otherwise  limited  by  operation  of  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  by  order  of  a  court 
or  administrative  agency  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  title.  As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  contractual  right'  includes  a  right, 
whether  or  not  evidenced  in  writing,  arising 
under  common  law.  under  law  merchant,  or 
by  reason  of  normal  business  practice.". 


MOTHERS  AND  DAUGHTERS 


UMI 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  draw  to  tt)e  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  a  recent  Washington 
Post  artrcle  regarding  the  "March  for 
Women's  Equality/Women's  Lives"  which 
took  place  here  in  Washington  on  April  9. 

The  article  contains  two  very  different  sto- 
ries toW  by  women  who  have  had  al)ortions. 
Under  ttie  heading  "A  Mother's  Story"  Gloria 
Allred  describes  her  experience  t)efore  the 
Roe  against  Wade  decision.  Under  ttie  head- 
ing "A  Daughter's  Story."  Julie  Bergman  and 
her  mother  Marilyn,  both  of  whom  are  con- 
stituents of  mine,  discuss  Julie's  experier>ce 
years  later.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
women's  stones  depicts  in  clear  terms  why  it 
is  so  important  to  retain  the  right  of  women  to 
choose  legal  and  safe  at>ortion.  I  could  speak 
at  length  atxjut  tt>e  right  to  choose,  but  their 
wcxds  arxi  expenences  do  not  need  any  fur- 
ther elaboratk>n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  Washington  Post 
artk:le  be   placed  into  the  (^ngressional 
Record  at  this  point. 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  10.  1989] 

MOTMXRS  AND  DAnCHTKItS.  ON  THE  MARCH— AT 

THB  Rally.  Pexspectivks  From  Two  Gen- 
erations 

(By  Marjorie  Williams) 
In  another  age  you   might   have  found 
them  down  at  the  department  store  picking 
a  china  pattern,  or  a  dress  for  the  mother  of 
the  bride: 

Elsie  and  Debbie  Munshower.  who  trav- 
eled from  Pittsburgh.  Luvenia  Pinley.  who 
drove  from  Winchester.  Va..  yesterday 
morning  with  her  daughter  Wlllette.  on  2W 
hours  sleep.  Cynthia  Phinney.  who  orga- 
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nized  buses  in  Maine  for  the  National  Orga- 
nization for  Women,  and  her  mother,  who 
came  by  bus  from  Wisconsin.  Mother  and 
daughter  Gloria  Allred  and  Lisa  Bloom:  law- 
yers tx)th.  L.A.  and  New  York;  one  lives  with 
the  legacy  of  an  illegal  abortion,  the  other 
is  four  months  pregnant. 

Yesterday's  al>ortion-rights  "March  for 
Women's  Equality /Women's  Lives"  brought 
all  manner  of  family  groupings  to  Washing- 
ton—grandparente  with  grandchildren, 
brothers  and  sisters.  baby-l>oomer  nuclear 
families  of  three,  and  enormous  clots  of 
cousins  and  aunts  and  uncles,  lovers  and 
friends  and  people  all  alone— to  challenge 
what  they  l>elieve  to  he  newly  serious 
threats  to  legal  at)ortion.  But  amid  the 
crowd,  estimated  at  300,000.  the  most 
charged  combinations  were  the  mothers  and 
daughters. 

You  could  recognize  them  because  they 
both  have  that  round,  knobby  little  chin.  Or 
they  l)Oth  wear  that  faintly  ski-jump  nose. 
Or  there's  that  distinctive  wide  brow  with 
the  deep-set  eyes.  And  once  you  looked  at 
enough  of  them,  these  mother-daughter 
pairs— grown  women  all— you  could  put  your 
finger  on  the  ghostly  feeling  of  strangeness 
that  comes  with  seeing  so  many  of  them  to- 
gether, in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  same  political  dimension  instead  of 
on  separate  sides  of  the  epochal  divide  that 
was  the  women's  movement. 

Mother  and  daughter.  The  unit  contains 
so  many  of  the  abortion  issue's  thorny 
parts.  It  holds  the  powerful  cathexis  that 
binds  women  to  the  children  they  do  bring 
into  the  world.  It  contains  the  transmission 
of  knowledge,  from  women  to  girls,  that 
they  have  all  the  world's  pregnancies  and 
miscarriages  and  episiotomies  and  menstru- 
al cramps  and  Caesarian  sections— and  al)or- 
tions.  And  it  offers,  especially,  a  dramatic 
Ubleau  of  the  change  that  has  swept— or 
[>erhaps  is  still  sweeping— American 
women's  reproductive  lives. 

Most  of  these  mothers  with  adult  daugh- 
ters grew  up  at  a  time  when  at>ortion  was  il- 
legal. Most  of  the  daughters  have  lived  their 
entire  sexual  lives  secure  In  the  wide  avail- 
ability of  safe  abortion.  Between  them,  they 
compose— at  least  meUphorically— what 
abortion  rights  activists  believe  is  the  last 
best  hope  for  a  revitalized  political  move- 
ment: that  women  of  one  generation  will 
pass  their  sense  of  urgency  to  a  generation 
sunk  in  complacency. 

Rebecca  and  Claire  Pollack.  24  and  52  re- 
spectively, came  to  Washington  with  the 
Hollywood  Women's  Political  Conmiittee. 
Said  Rebecca.  "I  feel  very  frustrated  that  I 
cant  get  people  my  age  to  take  this  serious- 
ly. They're  all  curious  about  what  I'm  doing, 
but  they're  not  here." 

Said  Claire.  "Women  her  age  understand 
the  illegality,  but  they  don't  understand  the 
degradation  ...  It  goes  back  to  good  girls 
and  bad  girls.  If  you  needed  an  abortion, 
you  were  a  t>ad  girl." 

a  MOTHER'S  STORT 

At  47.  Gloria  Allred  sports  jet-black  hair, 
quantities  of  pale  makeup,  bright  red  lip- 
stick. On  her  left  hand  is  a  diamond  as  dra- 
matic as  its  owner.  By  contrast,  her  27-year- 
old  daughter.  Lisa  Bloom,  wears  tiny  pearl 
studs  In  her  ears  and  no  makeup,  a  simple 
cotton  sweater  and  bluejeans.  But  the  affec- 
tion t>etween  the  two  women  is  palpable,  as 
Lisa  says  drily  of  her  mother.  "She  used  to 
stop  gas  sUtlon  attendanU  to  tell  them  that 
I  went  to  Yale  Law  School." 

Allred,  a  high-profile  feminist  attorney,  is 
Archie  Bunker's  worst  nightmare:  She  has 
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sued  golf  clubs  that  discriminate  against 
women,  dry  cleaners  that  charge  men  and 
women  unequally,  husbands  who  try  to 
evade  paying  child  support,  employers  who 
try  to  investigate  their  employees'  sexual 
histories.  Not  to  mention  the  California 
state  assemblyman  who  Issued  a  press  re- 
lease calling  her  a  'slick  butch  lawyeress." 
When  she  won  a  $20,000  settlement,  she 
then  Bued  to  prevent  the  state  from  paying 
it  on  the  legislator's  behalf. 

"A  lot  of  people  don't  want  to  make  a 
fuss— don't  want  to  be  labeled,"  she  says  of 
her  sometimes  theatrical  feminism.  "For 
me.  it's  too  late." 

In  the  course  of  a  meal,  this  professional 
extrovert  pulls  up  her  elegant  red  sweater 
to  expose  her  pale,  pale  rib  cage,  by  way  of 
demonstrating  how  little  weight  she  had  to 
spare  when  she  launched  a  six-week  hunger 
strike  to  coax  a  bill  mandating  retroactive 
child  support  out  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  California  Assembly.  She  slips  off 
her  Evan-Plcone  shoes  to  show  the  calluses 
she  earned  last  month  countering  "Oper- 
ation Rescue"  demonstrations  outside  abor- 
tion clinics  in  three  California  cities.  She 
makes  a  vigorous  pantomime  of  nmnlng  a 
flag  up  the  flagpole  as  she  says,  "  'Ladies!' 
Whenever  I  hear  that  word.  I  always  know 
it's  a  red  flag  going  up— something  terrible 
Is  about  to  happen  to  women." 

But  when  conversation  turns  to  why  she  is 
here,  her  voice  drops  to  become  almost  in- 
audible, her  body  language  reverts  to  defen- 
sive self -embrace. 

"I  didn't  tell  anyone  about  my  abortion 
for  years. "  she  says.  "I  was  afraid  someone 
would  find  out.  1  didn't  want  anyone  to 
know.  One  person  knew,  and  she  was  the 
one  who  took  me  to  the  hospital"  after  the 
abortion  was  botched. 

Allred  was  a  schoolteacher  then.  During  a 
vacation,  in  1967,  she  was  raped.  She  al- 
ready had  Lisa,  by  a  brief  marriage  In  col- 
lege; the  father  was  not  paying  child  sup- 
port, and  on  a  teacher's  salary  she  was  de- 
termined to  have  no  more  children  she 
couldn't  take  care  of. 

"I'd  never  thought  about  abortion."  she 
says.  "I  had  to  ask  someone.  "If  a  person  was 
pregnant,  what  would  she  do?'  And  they 
say.  'Well,  women  get  abortions.'  I  had  to 
ask.  'What's  an  abortion?'  " 

Ultimately  she  was  referred  to  a  man— she 
never  learned  his  name,  or  whether  he  was 
a  doctor— who  performed  the  procedure  in  a 
downtown  office  building.  As  she  wrote  in  a 
letter  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  as  part 
of  a  abortion-rights  brief  in  a  pending  case. 
"I  was  told  that  he  would  perform  the  abor- 
tion, but  if  I  had  medical  problems  as  a 
result  of  it  such  as  hemorrhaging,  that  he 
would  not  be  available  to  assist  me." 

She  hemorrhaged  for  a  full  week,  then 
went  back  to  work.  "I  tried  to  go  back  to 
school,  because  I  didn't  want  to  miss  any 
school.  I  didn't  want  anyone  to  know.  And 
blood  just  ran  down  my  leg."  Uncharacteris- 
tically, she  takes  refuge  in  euphemism. 
"And  I  was— I  mean.  I  was  wearing  things  to 
prevent  that.  But  I  Just  couldn't  stop  it.  it 
was  flooding  out  of  me."  „    ^  j 

In  the  end.  when  her  temperature  climbed 
to  106  degrees,  a  friend  insisted  on  taking 
her  to  the  hospital.  There,  she  says,  a  nurse 
told  her  "I  was  getting  what  I  deserved." 

Bloom,  a  Manhattan  attorney,  doesn't  re- 
member when  she  first  heard  her  mother 
talk  about  that  1967  abortion.  But  she 
shares  Allred's  support  of  abortion  rights- 
all  the  more  so,  she  says,  since  her  pregnan- 
cy began  four  months  ago. 

•I  understand  a  lot  more  about  what  a 
burden  it  would  be  to  be  pregnant  If  you 
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didn't  want  to  be."  she  says.  "To  think  that 
the  state  could  force  someone  to  be  nau- 
seous, to  be  tired,  to  have  backaches— to  be 
sick— is  astounding  to  me.  I  don't  think 
people  realize:  Pregnancy  can  be  very  dis- 
abling. It's  not  like  you  just  gain  a  little 
weight  for  nine  months  and  that's  it." 

Bloom  just  had  a  standard  blood  test  to 
rule  out  various  problems  that  can  be  identi- 
fied at  this  point  in  her  pregnancy,  includ- 
ing Down's  syndrome.  She  hasn't  gotten  the 
results  yet.  and  says  that  should  she  learn 
that  something  was  wrong  with  the  fetus,  "I 
resilize  now  that  it  would  be  a  more  difficult 
decision  than  in  the  first  trimester.  But  it 
would  be  more  difficult  personally— not  po- 
litically. It's  not  a  political  thing." 

Bloom  and  Allred  share  a  moment  of 
wonder  at  how  much— and  how  little— has 
changed  to  make  abortion  rights  once  again 
the  subject  of  a  march  on  Washington.  "It's 
like  the  right  to  vote,"  says  Bloom.  "We 
thought  this  was  basic." 

A  DAUGHTER'S  STORY 

Julie  Bergman,  just  a  year  older  than 
Bloom,  Is  the  vice  president  of  a  small  L.A. 
production  company.  She  is  here  with  her 
mother  Marilyn,  who  with  her  husband 
Alan  wrote  the  lyrics  for  the  song  "The 
Way  We  Were"  and  other  movie  hits.  Julie 
was  no  older  than  12  when  Roe  v.  Wade  was 
handed  down,  but  you  won't  find  any  com- 
placency here. 

After  a  Saturday  press  conference,  mother 
and  daughter  were  pitched  the  general 
question  about  differing  attitudes  inherent 
in  their  different  generations.  Julie,  a  red- 
head with  a  level  gaze,  took  a  deep  breath 
and  said  this: 

"I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  issue  be- 
cause I  am  a  28-year-old  woman  with  an  ex- 
traordinary mother  who  when  I  got  preg- 
nant at  22.  with  a  man  I  was  very  much  in 
love  with,  saw  to  it  that  I  was  treated  the 
way  I  would  be  if  I  had  a  broken  leg.  And  I 
went  to  my  doctor,  who  was  not  only  my 
gynecologist  but  who  also  brought  me  into 
the  world,  and  he  took  me  to  Cedars-Sinai, 
and  it  was  all  taken  care  of  safely,  and  hu- 
manely." 

As  he  began,  Marilyn's  eyes  welled  in  sur- 
prise; tears  slipped  down  her  cheeks  as  Julie 
continued,  describing  how  her  birth  control 
method  had  failed,  how  much  It  meant  to 
her  that  her  boyfriend,  as  well  as  her 
mother  and  father,  was  part  of  her  decision 
and  her  support.  "I  knew  that  eventually,  I 
very  much  wanted  to  have  a  family,"  she 
said.  'If  I  have  a  child,  a  daughter,  I  want 
her  to  experience  it  in  the  same  way  I  did. 
And  since  I  have  gone  through  it  personally, 
I  feel  very  committed." 

Brushing  away  her  tears,  Marilyn  made  a 
gesture  of  apology,  saying,  "I  didn't  know 
she  was  going  to  tell  the  story." 

Julie  shrugged,  still  collected,  and  said.  "I 
didn't  either. " 

They  had  a  long  embrace,  in  which  some- 
one—it sounded  like  the  daughter— could  be 
heard  to  murmur.  Are  you  okay? 

Mmmnn,  came  the  answer.  Are  you? 

And  then  Marilyn  described  her  feelings. 
"Because  it  was  possible  for  our  daughter  to 
have  this  treated  the  way  it  should  be— pri- 
vately, medically,  legally-I  feel  so  strongly 
about  this  right,"  she  said.  "I  have  to  say 
one  thing,  though.  We  didn't  feel  about  it  as 
if  it  was  a  broken  leg." 

"No.  not  feel  about  it."  said  her  daughter. 
"Treated  it.  Peeling  was  something  differ- 
ent." 

"She  was  22."  said  Marilyn,  "right  out  of 
coUege.  And  to  bring  a  child  into  the  world 
at  this  point,  by  my  child— who  was  herself 
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a  child."  Her  voice  diminished,  then  rallied: 
"But  I  never  felt  about  it  as  If  it  were  a 
broken  leg." 

"If  it  had  been  five  years  later.  It  would 
have  been  a  whole  other  thing."  said  Julie. 
"She  will  have  a  baby."  her  mother  said. 
"And  it  win  be  the  most  loved  and  wanted 
baby  possible." 

IN  A  TIKE  WARP 

Yesterday's  march  was  dominated  by 
fears  that  the  past  might  overtake  the 
present— that  the  women's  movement,  as  if 
in  a  time  warp,  could  be  forced  to  return  to 
its  original  battlegrounds.  The  demonstra- 
tion Itself  was  organized  by  NOW,  the  last 
major  bastion  of  '60s-style  activism,  and 
supported  by  hundreds  of  groups  ranging 
from  the  YWCA  to  the  Religious  Coalition 
for  Abortion  Rights  to  such  electorally  fo- 
cused organizations  as  the  Women's  Cam- 
paign Fund  and  the  National  Women's  Po- 
litical Caucus. 

For  every  all-American  yuppie  couple  with 
a  plump  baby  In  a  perambulator,  there  was 
a  young  activist  '"facilitator"  leading  desul- 
tory, improbably  '60s  chants  like  "Hey,  hey. 
ho,  ho,  patriarchy's  got  to  go."  There  was  a 
group  of  "Members  of  Congress  for  Choice," 
marching  together  hard  on  the  heels  of 
"Dykes  for  Choice."" 

If  many  of  the  organizers  hoped  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  abortion  rights  movement 
Is  '"mainstream"  then  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters like  Debbie  and  Elsie  Munshower  were 
the  answer  to  that  wish. 

Common  genes  are  evident  In  their  round, 
fair  faces  and  in  the  eyes— though  mother's 
are  a  little  greener,  daughter's  a  little  bluer. 
Elsie.  58.  said  evenly.  "I"m  past  bearing  chil- 
dren. But  I  have  children.  I  have  grandchil- 
dren and  I  believe  In  the  right  to  choose.  In 
my  day  we  used  potash,  you  know,  a  little 
round  black  pill  you  Inserted  In  the  vagina. 
And  we  used  catheters.  You'd  have  it  in  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  you  would  abort.  I 
knew  many  who  went  through  that  in  that 
period.  And  if  you  hemorrhaged,  you  had  to 
get  yourself  to  the  hospital." 

Debbie.  32.  was  a  little  less  explicit,  a  little 
less  talkative.  "I  went  once  with  my  girl- 
friend" When  she  needed  an  abortion. 
Debbie  said.  ""It  was  a  very  supportive  envi- 
ronment. It  was  safe— she  came  out  safely 
and  she  could  still  have  children." 

The  Munshowers  came  to  yesterday's 
march  despite  the  fact  that  neither  has  had 
an  abortion.  So  did  Gaithersburg  resident 
Donna  Dymond.  41.  with  9-year-old  Abigail, 
the  oldest  of  her  four  chQdren.  "I  remember 
how  It  was  In  the  olden  days,  when  women's 
lives  were  ruined  by  abortions— and  so  were 
men's."  Dymond  said.  "And  I  know  what  It's 
like  to  carry  a  child  who's  wanted  and  loved. 
It's  tough,  even  then." 

There  is  no  question,  activists  say.  but 
that  abortion-rights  supporters  have  been 
galvanized  by  the  Bush  administration's 
antlabortion  stance  and  by  a  Missouri  case 
that  will  be  argued  April  26  before  a  Su- 
preme Court  far  more  conservative  than  the 
one  that  produced  Roe  v.  Wade. 

NARAL's  direct-mail  drive  raised  $600,000 
in  March  alone— compared  with  a  draw  of 
$108,000  for  a  similar  mailing  in  the  same 
month  last  year.  As  many  new  members 
joined  in  February  and  March  as  joined  In 
all  of  last  year. 

Similarly,  at  NOW.  President  Molly  Yard 
says  membership  has  swelled  from  160,000 
to  180.000  since  the  beginniing  of  the  year. 
Privately,  feminists  aclcnowledge  that  fig- 
ures like  these  far  outstrip  the  best  fund- 
raising   phenomenon   of   recent   memory— 
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President  Reagan's  failed  nomination  of 
Robert  Bork  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  women's 
movement  is  growing  older.  A  full  89  per- 
cent of  NARALs  members  are  40  and  over. 
Irene  Natividad.  who  chairs  the  National 
Women's  Political  Caucus,  notes  that  the 
average  age  of  caucus  members  is  47.  Young 
women  have  stayed  out  of  the  movement  in 
droves,  activists  say. 

Says  Yard.  "It's  fascinating  when  you  talk 
to  a  college  campus.  I  often  start  out  with 
the  story  of  Margaret  Sanger  and  birth  con- 
trol, and  how  it  wasn't  legal  until  1965— and 
then  only  for  married  couples.  And  they're 
amazed.  They've  never  conceived  of  a  world 
in  which  it  wasn't  available." 

Thus  Yard.  Natividad  and  others  see  In 
the  recent  alarm  over  abortion  rights  a 
chance  to  awaken  younger  women  political- 
ly. "To  me,  this  is  the  catalytic,  politicizing 
Issue  for  the  'Me  Generation,'  "  says  Nativi- 
dad. "It  is  so  appropriate.  Because  these  are 
the  women  who  point  to  themselves.  Instead 
of  to  themselves  and  other  women.  And  this 
is  an  individual  issue." 

"It's  frustrating,"  she  adds,  to  be  "revisit- 
ing" the  issue  of  abortion,  "but  I  guess  I 
would  say  that  if  there  Is  a  chance  of  young 
women  coming  on  board  ...  I  guess  I  would 
say  that's  a  bigger  plus,  frankly." 

Gloria  Steinem  disagrees  vehemently  with 
this  line  of  analysis,  saying  that  the  move- 
ment has  never  drawn  its  activists  from 
among  the  youngest  women:  "It's  Important 
to  remember  that  women  have  always  been 
the  only  group  that  grows  more  radical  with 
age."  Invited  to  see  a  silver  lining  in  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  abortion  issue  will  lend  new 
energy  to  the  women's  movement,  she  de- 
clines. "I  don't  think  so,"  she  says  flatly. 
"Because  to  be  fighting  the  same  issue  after 
15  years  Is  not  an  invigorating  experience." 

Frances  Rachel,  of  East  Orange,  N.J., 
might  be  surprised  to  hear  that.  At  71,  she 
marched  with  a  friend  and  carried  a  sign 
saying  "Grandmothers  for  the  Right  to 
Choose."  "I  think  that  women  of  my  gen- 
eration can  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion. Grandmothers,"  she  said  with  a  wink. 
"We're  still  sacred,  right? 

"This  issue  is  particularly  appropriate  for 
us.  Because  we  know  it.  We  know  it  from 
our  lives." 
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IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RS>IIESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1989 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  recognize  the  writing  talents  of 
Jason  E.  Skala  of  Eagle  River,  AK.  I  wish  to 
commend  his  performance  as  Alaska's  winner 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  script  writing 
contest  This  contest  was  entered  by  more 
than  250.000  secondary  students  throughout 
the  United  States  each  composing  an  essay 
on  the  given  subiect  "Prepanng  for  America's 
Future."  Fifty  State  winners  were  chosen  and 
nir>e  national  winners  will  collectively  receive 
$42,500  in  scholarships.  Jason  is  the  son  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Skala  of  Eagle  River, 
AK.  He  is  a  junior  at  Chugiak  High  School  and 
after  graduation  hopes  to  matriculate  at  an  Ivy 
League  university.  His  hobbies  include  paint- 
ing, reading,  writing,  and  powertifting. 
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The  followirtg  is  Mr.  Skala's  winning  essay. 
It  shows  tjoth  maturity  and  a  Keen  insight  of 
the  responsibilities  associated  with  citizenship. 
I  am  proud  of  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  and 
with  him  the  best  of  luck  in  the  future. 

PHKTAKING  rOR  AMXRICA'S  FUTUIUt 

(By  Jay  E.  Skala) 

It  seems  trivial  and  decidedly  un-Ameri- 
can to  contemplate  the  lifespan  of  our  beau- 
tiful union.  Yet  as  assuredly  as  we  envision 
our  life  style  as  a  constant,  we  tend  to 
Ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  only  through  the 
efforts  of  the  brave  few  who  summoned  the 
courage  to  sacrifice  their  own  personal  com- 
fort that  we  can  enjoy  the  privileged  liberty 
that  we  so  cherished. 

We  are  standing  now  at  a  juncture  in  the 
life  of  our  country.  FVir  our  finest  hour  only 
tempers  our  mettle  and  it  is  the  time  in  be- 
tween crisis  that  truly  test  it.  Our  Lady  Lib- 
erty is  not  threatened  by  the  savage  beasts 
that  would  attack  her,  but  is  vulnerable 
rather  to  the  vlnises  that  would  seek  to  de- 
bilitate her  so  that  she  is  rendered  defense- 
less to  their  attack. 

It  Is  the  insidious  enemy  not  the  obvious 
one  that  is  the  most  dangerous.  By  living 
peaceably,  we  are  living  at  our  time  of  great- 
est crisis.  For  in  the  lack  of  overt  threat,  we 
have  let  our  guard  down;  an  Invitation  to 
the  quick  punch. 

The  inoculation  of  our  great  country 
comes  from  the  decisiveness  of  Its  individ- 
uals. In  times  of  such  crucial  "non-crisis", 
with  the  alluring  chance  to  "get  what's 
mine",  we  must  have  the  courage  to  sacri- 
fice our  own  personal  comfort  In  order  to 
insure  what  Is  "ours". 

The  means  of  insurance  are  as  varied  and 
diverse  as  our  beloved  country.  But  by  what- 
ever means  we  should  choose  to  prepare  for 
our  country's  future,  our  choice  must  first 
insure  that  we  are  to  have  one.  It  is  to  this 
end  that  I  propose  the  military. 

Obligatory  military  conscription  is  per- 
haps the  most  expedite  means  to  insure  our 
children  of  the  personal  lil)erty  and  freedom 
that  we  enjoy.  By  enlisting  each  generation 
for  a  short-term  of  duty,  we  are  ensuring 
our  country  of  a  trained  reserve,  ready  to  be 
mobilized  if  necessary.  But  more  important- 
ly, it  will  provide  an  entire  generation  with 
l>oth  technical  and  vocational  training.  It 
will  afford  to  them  an  understanding  of  the 
military  and  the  need  for  having  one.  But 
above  all,  it  will  teach  us  the  price  of  peace, 
upon  the  purchase  of  which  we  must  for- 
ever pay  installments. 

It  seems  paradoxical  to  ask  that  someone 
give  of  their  lll)erty  that  they  might  insure 
it  for  later.  And  it  must  sound  unbelievably 
illogical  or  rather  unfair  to  ask  this  of  the 
"now"  generation,  bom  in  an  age  of  instant 
access  and  computer  speed.  Yet  we  cannot 
forget  that  there  are  those  among  us  who 
can  no  longer  serve,  those  of  us  who  already 
have,  and  those  of  us  who  are  doing  so  now, 
who  can  remember  less  peaceful  times  only 
history  to  us,  the  youth.  To  us,  this  history 
and  the  threats  of  foreign  minds  shouting 
enticing  propaganda  at  an  undecided  world 
is  as  distant  as  the  satellites  which  beam 
these  pictures  into  our  homes. 

We.  the  caretakers  of  destiny,  must  one 
day  bear  the  torch  of  freedom  and  it  will 
fall  into  our  hands  to  bring  the  light  of  lib- 
erty to  those  portions  of  the  world  darkened 
by  opposition  and  false  promises.  But  fore- 
most In  our  responsibility  is  to  keep  the 
home  fires  burning,  for  they  will  warm  the 
souls  of  those  who  carried  the  flame  t>efore 
us.  And  it  is  our  responsibility  to  those  per- 
sons who  initially  sparked  it,  to  those  who 
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nurtured  it  in  times  of  crisis,  and  to  those 
who  one  day  will  Inherit  it  from  us  to  insure 
that  it  does  not  go  out,  simply  by  being  pre- 
pared. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
DEBORAH  D.  GARONE.  R.N. 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
nse  today  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Deborah  D.  Garone,  R.N..  of  Bakersfield,  who 
has  been  named  Nurse  of  the  Year  by  the 
Kern  County  Registered  Nurses'  Society. 

This  is  a  fine  and  fitting  tribute  for  Ms. 
Garone  from  her  colleagues  inasmuch  as  she 
was  selected  from  a  large  field  of  candidates 
and  nominated  by  local  organizations  and  pri- 
vate citizens.  A  native  of  Bakersfield  and  edu- 
cated in  the  area  schools,  Ms.  Garone  is  cur- 
rently employed  as  a  nurse  consultant  at  the 
Kern  Regional  Center.  She  has  an  extensive 
background  in  nursing  and  specializes  in  pro- 
viding prenatal  care  to  pregnant  women  who 
are  at  risk  of  having  a  child  born  with  develop- 
mental disabilities.  With  Ms.  Garone's  long 
record  of  achievements,  and  most  of  all,  her 
kindness  arxl  compassion  in  tending  to  suffer- 
ing patients  on  her  rounds,  I  know  that  this 
honor  will  be  a  source  of  pride  for  her,  and  an 
inspiration  to  her  colleagues. 

The  Nurse  of  the  Year  award  is  a  testament 
to  the  dedicated  work  of  nurses  in  Kem 
County  and  throughout  the  State  of  California 
and  I  am  proud  to  recognize  Ms.  Deborah 
Garone  today. 


CELEBRATING  THE  CENTENNIAL 
OF  A  GREAT  MISSOURI  ARTIST 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  recognize  the  centennial  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  one  of  the  most 
important  artists  in  American  history.  At  a  time 
when  abstraction  and  surrealism  were  the  ar- 
tistic vogue,  this  man  had  the  transcendent 
vision  to  teach  us  that  beauty  is  best  found  in 
the  purity  of  the  world  around  us. 

As  a  lifelong  resident  of  Missouri,  I  have 
been  given  a  unique  opportunity  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  this  man's  precise  understanding  of 
artistic  rhythm  and  the  human  form.  The  son 
of  an  ambitious  Missouri  Congressman,  he 
was  named  for  an  illustrious  Senatorial  fore- 
bearer — whose  likeness  graces  our  statuary 
hall.  Born  into  the  practical  worid  of  the  turn- 
of-the-century  Midwest,  Benton  had  the  enor- 
mously strong  aesthetic  will  necessary  to  see 
beyond  his  mundane  world,  so  that  he  might 
later  rise  to  glorify  it.  Despite  his  early  educa- 
tk)n  in  the  great  art  schools  of  Paris  and  New 
York,  it  was  during  his  fattier's  funeral  that  he 
fourKJ  his  true  artistic  mission.  As  his  father's 
political   colleagues   eulogized,   he   found   a 
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uniqu9  truth  in  their  remarks  which  drove  him 
to  paint  the  world  of  his  childhood. 

Benton  had  the  rare  genius  to  paint  men 
free  of  historical  nuance,  but  as  historical  fig- 
ures nonetheless.  Painting  his  subjects  in 
mote  natural  poses  than  his  contemporaries, 
Benton  brought  an  unprecedented  realism  to 
historical  painting,  and  with  it,  a  sort  of  tri- 
umph of  the  aesthetic  value  of  truth.  Benton 
found  beauty  at  every  turn,  and  it  was  this  vo- 
racity for  beauty  that  made  him  such  a  prolific 
painter. 

With  great  pride  do  I  submit  that  It  was  one 
of  my  fellow  Missourians  who  had  the  courage 
to  tell  Americans  that  in  their  quest  for  beauty, 
they  need  look  no  further  than  themselves 
and  the  worid  around  ttiem. 

One  of  his  greatest  worits  "Social  History  of 
Missouri"  graces  the  walls  of  the  House  con- 
ference room  in  Jefferson  City,  Missouri's  cap- 
itol.  F=or  10  years  my  eyes  and  my  soul  would 
wander  to  the  panorama  of  real  people  in  his- 
tory, not  explorers  and  waniors,  not  presi- 
dents and  philosophers— although  a  young 
politk^ian,  Harry  Tnjman  is  shown  meeting  with 
his  mentor.  Boss  Tom  Pendergast— but  farm- 
ers, meatpackers,  railroaders,  slaves,  river- 
men,  bandits,  Jayhawkers,  shopkeepers,  and 
to  the  dismay  of  proud  Missourians— Frankie 
and  Johnny  in  their  lovers'  shootout. 

I  miss  those  pictures  of  America— vibrant 
colors  and  motion  frozen.  But  that  frieze  of  life 
is  with  anyone  who  served  in  the  Missouri 
General  Assembly.  Looking  at  the  murals 
made  one  understand  just  who  it  was  we  were 
to  represent- the  ordinary  people  that  make 
our  Nation  so  special. 

It  would  well  serve  all  of  us  in  government 
to  visit  with  America's  artist  on  this  100th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth.  Thomas  Hart  Benton's 
simple  grandeur  will  inspire  us  to  be  better 
servants  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  articles  from  the 
Smithsonian  Magazine  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  Magazine  be  included  in  full  as  an 
attachment  to  these  remarks. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Apr.  9, 
1989] 

COXBRATING  THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  A  GREAT 

MissocRi  Artist 
(By  Rol)€rt  Sanford) 

At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1975.  Thomas 
Hart  Benton,  the  artist,  was  engaged  in 
painting  a  mural.  In  his  off-time,  when  the 
studio  light  was  not  right  for  painting,  he 
was  writing  a  memoir.  Its  tenUtive  title  was 
"The  Intimate  Story". 

Benton  told  friends  that  the  book  was  an 
attempt  to  teU  the  whole  truth.  TeUing  the 
whole  truth  wasn't  easy,  he  added.  Never- 
theless, he  was  trying  it.  When  he  died  he 
had  written  more  than  100  pages. 

In  the  manuscript,  he  recalled  that  in 
1935  he  had  paid  a  "legal  services"  fee  of 
$500.  as  billed,  to  a  Missouri  state  senator 
who  was  backing  the  legislation  that  gave 
Benton  $16,000  to  paint  the  "Social  History 
of  Missouri"  mural  in  the  Jefferson  City 
capitol.  Benton  said.  "I  paid  off  a  politician 
$500  and  that  did  it". 

Benton  also  wrote  that  in  1924  Tom  Pen- 
dergast, the  Kansas  City  Democratic  politi- 
cal boss,  slipped  an  $800  roU  of  bills  into 
Benton's  hand  after  a  visit  to  Benton's 
father.  M.E.  Benton.  The  elder  Benton,  a 
former  congressman  and  Democratic  politi- 
cian in  southwest  Missouri,  was  dying  of 
cancer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  Intimate  Story"  contained  an  ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  an  Infant  to  a  woman 
with  whom  Benton  was  living  in  Paris  in 
1909.  when  he  was  20  and  an  art  student. 
The  infant  did  not  survive  the  delivery. 

The  "whole  truth"  of  the  memoir  is  put  to 
good  use  in  a  new  biography  of  Benton 
called  "Thomas  Hart  Benton— An  American 
Original",  by  Henry  Adams,  curator  of  the 
Samuel  Sosland  Chair  of  American  Art  at 
the  Nelson- Atkins  Museum  of  Art  in  Kansas 
City.  The  book  is  being  published  In  con- 
junction with  the  opening  of  a  centennial 
exhibition  of  Benton's  painting  at  the 
Nelson-Atkins  Museum.  The  show  of  88 
paintings  opens  to  the  public  on  Sunday. 
April  16,  which  is  a  day  after  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  Benton's  birth.  The  show  will 
continue  until  June  18. 

Complementing  the  retrospective  expedi- 
tion and  the  book  is  a  documentary  film 
made  for  the  Public  Broadcasting  System  by 
Ken  Bums,  a  New  England  film  maker.  The 
film  will  be  shown  at  the  Winifred  Moore 
Auditorium  at  Webster  University  in  Web- 
ster Groves  at  8  p.m.  on  April  16  and  at  8 
p.m.  on  April  19  through  23,  plus  a  5  p.m. 
showing  April  23. 

So  there  are  three  cultural  endeavors  in- 
volved: the  painting  show,  the  l)ook  and  the 
movie.  The  painting  show  will  travel  to  De- 
troit. New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  The 
movie,  which  is  done,  and  the  l)ook.  to  be 
published  In  the  fall,  will  have  nationwide 
exposure.  The  exhibition  opening  Is  being 
observed  with  parties  around  Kansas  City, 
Including  one  on  April  16  called  the  Benton 
Bash,  at  Kelly's  Westport  Inn.  In  Kansas 
City  they  are  calling  1989  the  Benton  year. 
The  legal-services  fee  paid  to  the  state 
senator  In  passing  the  legislation  for  the 
Missouri  Benton  mural  might  have  caused 
quite  a  flap  had  it  been  known  in  the  1930s, 
but  today  it  is  rather  Insulated  by  time.  But 
as  an  old  man.  Benton  put  it  in  the  record, 
as  he  did  with  some  other  things  that  did 
not  particularly  add  to  his  stature.  Where 
did  he  get  the  idea  that  he  should  "tell  on 
himself."  that  he  should  take  a  "whole- 
truth"  approach  to  a  new  memoir? 

He  said  he  got  it  in  his  late  years,  when 
books  began  to  appear  about  his  life  that 
had  a  flavor  of  Horatio  Alger. 

"I  don't  like  that  kind  of  stuff."  he  wrote. 
"If  there  is  any  part  I  don't  want  to  play  it 
is  that  of  the  boy  hero  struggling  against 
the  world  for  his  ideals." 

He  explained  that  in  his  autobiography. 
"An  Artist  in  America."  written  in  the 
1930s,  he  had  taken  a  more  objective  view. 
He  had  decided  that  in  delicate  personal 
matters  one  could  not  name  names.  A  rule 
to  follow  was  to  honor  thy  father  and 
mother. 

But  in  the  later  memoir  he  wrote  about 
how  his  father  and  mother  were  mostly  op- 
posed to  each  other  most  of  the  time,  and 
how  the  Benton  family  seemed  fated  for 
turmoil.  He  struggled  with  the  "whole- 
truth"  writing,  even  penning  himself  a  note 
suggesting  that  he  write  it  as  a  novel.  But 
he  concluded  in  the  same  note  that  he 
would  not  write  a  novel. 

Something  to  be  avoided  In  memoir  writ- 
ing is  the  tendency  of  the  writer  to  paint  a 
self-serving,  egotistical  image  of  himself. 
Benton  wrote.  Another  tendency  to  be 
avoided  Is  to  throw  in  a  lot  of  recollections 
that  simply  are  not  Interesting  to  others  be- 
cause they  had  had  no  similar  experience. 
Too  much  of  that  would  just  result  in 
"mush."  he  wrote. 

Benton  was  quite  an  accomplished  writer. 
Yet  the  "whole-truth"  notes  reveal  that  he 
had  misgivings  at  times  about  writing. 
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Benton  the  painter  was  something  else. 
No  qualms.  After  some  rather  extensive  ex- 
periments In  at)stractlon  and  modernism  as 
a  young  man.  he  anchored  his  art  In  realis- 
tic scenes  and  figures,  confident  that  the 
recognizable  content  of  the  paintings  would 
assure  continued  interest. 

When  he  was  81— four  years  before  his 
death— Benton  was  enjoying  new  popularity 
for  his  work  after  some  years  of  neglect.  He 
said.  "I  think  that  what  occasioned  the  re- 
vival of  Interest  in  these  paintings  was  not 
their  place  in  art  history  but  in  American 
social  history.  It  was  because  of  what  they 
represented  In  a  social  scene— a  social  scene 
which  has  passed  on  but  which  survives  as  a 
living  fact  In  the  pictures. 

"I  think  that's  why  the  public  interest 
keeps  up  in  the  mural  in  the  Capitol  in  Jef- 
ferson City .  .  ." 

Since  his  death  Benton's  works  have 
brought  higher  and  higher  prices,  with  a 
mural  In  New  York,  "America  Today,"  sell- 
ing for  $3.5  million  and  an  easel  painting  of 
a  nude.  "Persephone."  selling  for  $2.5  mil- 
lion in  the  Nelson-Atkins  Museum. 

"This  exhibition  will  knock  your  eyes 
out."  Henry  Adams  said  the  other  day  as  he 
stood  in  a  gallery  room  that  was  being  pre- 
pared for  the  painting  show.  It  was  a 
remark  showing  more  than  the  usual  enthu- 
siasm for  a  subject  by  an  exhibition  curator. 
Adams  wrote  the  new  Benton  biography 
and  organized  the  show.  He  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  theme  for  more  than  four  years. 

He  explained  that  the  show  will  occupy 
five  large  gallery  rooms  and  an  entrance 
corridor.  In  subject  matter,  the  objects  will 
progress  from  early  family  photographs  to 
small  abstract  and  Impressionist  paintings 
to  larger  easel  paintings  to  murals.  The  ex- 
hibition Includes  the  mural  "The  Arts  of 
Life  In  America"  that  Benton  painted  for 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in 
1932. 

"To  understand  Benton  as  a  painter,  one 
has  to  see  the  Missouri  mural  in  Jefferson 
City  and  the  'America  Today'  mural  In  New 
York."  Adams  said.  "To  know  Benton,  you 
have  to  know  that  he  painted  big.  We  knew 
that.  We  decided  that  we  would  not  be  in- 
timidated by  the  Issue  of  size.  We  brought 
In  murals  when  we  could." 

The  paintings  In  the  show  Include  some 
color  experiments:  scenes  captured  In  trips 
around  America:  technically  polished  studio 
paintings  and  nudes:  portraits  of  characters 
encountered,  from  farmers  to  musicians; 
and  rlver-floatlng  vistas. 

"Benton  experimented  in  modernism  and 
gave  a  lot  of  thought  to  composing  scenes." 
Adams  said.  "He  learned  a  lot  about  the  cre- 
ative carpentry  of  composing  a  picture.  He 
used  this  design  knowledge  to  reconstruct 
the  world.  He  made  clay  models  as  aids  for 
painting,  and  they  were  sort  of  halfway  be- 
tween abstraction  and  real  life. 

"He  got  away  from  just  photographic  rep- 
resentation. Just  to  reproduce  something 
like  it  was  would  not  be  Interesting  because 
It  would  be  Inferior  to  the  real  thing.  He 
used  his  modernism  to  comment  on  what  he 
portrayed.  He  wanted  the  lines  to  move.  He 
gave  things  a  muscular,  almost  childish 
energy  and  made  designs  that  were  simple 
and  powerful.  These  things  make  you  think 
about  life  In  a  new  way. 

"What  saves  all  this,  holds  It  together, 
makes  It  worthwhile  Is  that  Benton  was  just 
a  very  good  painter.  I  think  he  is  now  seen 
as  a  much  more  central  figure  in  the  history 
of  American  painting  than  some  had 
thought.  This  applies  today,  now.  when 
there  are  a  lot  of  painters  who  are  trying  to 
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ficure  out  how  to  take  modernism  and  make 
aomethlng  else  of  it." 

Benton,  who  painted  for  more  than  60 
yean,  engaged  in  a  lot  of  windy  rhetoric 
atwut  what  was  what  in  art.  In  1935.  he 
wrote  to  Alfred  StiegliU  that  "to  go  into 
painting  in  all  its  aspects  and  with  all  your 
heart  is  to  live  really  a  life.  You're  always  in 
a  battle  royal.  .  .  .  It's  one  desperate  situa- 
tion after  another.  .  .  .  But  let  me  live  des- 
perately ...  if  I  can  keep  tangled  up  in  situ- 
ations." 

Commenting  about  all  the  rhetoric  that  a 
Benton  biographer  had  to  wade  through. 
Adams  said.  "Benton  had  the  ability  to 
make  other  people  say  some  incredibly 
stupid  things.  He  had  a  sort  of  country 
bumpkin  manner  that  was  disarming.  They 
would  engage  him  in  an  argument  and  find 
themselves  up  against  a  very  bright  mind, 
an  incredibility  well-read  and  experienced 
artist." 

In  light  of  the  turmoil,  the  title  of  the  ex- 
hibition. "Thomas  Hart  Benton— An  Ameri- 
can Original,"  seems  a  bit  bland.  One  might 
opt  for  something  a  little  more  pointed,  per- 
haps along  the  lines  of  "The  Last  Roman- 
Oc.- 

As  a  young  student  Benton  had  wishful  il- 
lusions that  he  was  somehow  a  cut  above 
the  run  of  the  mill.  In  letters  to  his  mother 
seeking  continued  financial  support,  he  re- 
ferred to  himself  as  a  budding  genius.  The 
word  genius  kept  coming  up. 

Through  the  years  of  finding  himself  In 
art  this  idea  was  rebuffed  and  he  said  so.  No 
genius  he.  But  even  much  later  in  life,  in  his 
60s  and  70s.  he  held  the  idea  that  a  reason- 
ably Intelligent  person  could  figure  out  a 
problem  of  any  magnitude  and  fix  it— a  Ro- 
mantic stance. 

But  in  his  lifetime  the  world  was  being 
changed  by  technology,  and  he  said  in  an 
interview  30  years  ago  that  it  seemed  that  a 
person  "had  to  have  a  master's  degree  in 
mathematics  in  order  to  say  anything  intel- 
ligent anymore." 

One  of  his  most  spectacular  paintings,  the 
"America  Today"  mural,  dealt  with  the  ad- 
vance of  technology  in  1930  and  showed  a 
bunch  of  muscular  machines  that  powered 
American  industrial  growth.  And  through 
the  years  of  painting  a  "social  history"  of 
America,  he  included  a  lot  of  machines- 
threshing  machines,  plows,  steel  furnaces, 
locomotives,  airplanes,  tractors  and  trucks. 

He  was  criticized  for  it.  Purists  in  the  art 
scene  said  that  his  inclusion  of  machines  of 
the  time  made  his  art  less  than  universal 
and  dated  it.  Benton's  active.  Jump-off-the- 
wall  murals  followed  a  period  when  some 
mural  painters  dressed  human  figures  in 
Roman  togas  to  give  the  scene  a  ""universal"" 
quality. 

Benton  rejected  the  universal  cant.  "All  I 
can  do."  he  said,  "is  paint  what  is  there  as  I 
look  at  it." 

But  wait.  He  said.  "I  think  that  one  of  the 
most  interesting  philosophical  issues  of  the 
time  ( 1970s  >  is  man  verrua  machine.  Ma- 
chines have  been  pushed  ahead  to  the  point 
that  humans  serve  machines  rather  than 
machines  serving  humans. 

There  was  no  question  which  side  he  was 
<m.  He  was  on  the  side  of  the  humans.  He 
was  a  Romantic. 

Thomas  Hast  Bkhton  Cams  Prom 
Itissoou— AJfo  Ha  Showkd  'Em 
(By  Verlyn  Klinkentwrg) 
Every  successful  American  artist  of  small- 
town.  liCid-westem   origins   tuis   wondered: 
How  on  earth  did  I  get  here  from  there?  For 
Thomas  Hart  Benton,  bom  April  15  a  centu- 
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ry  ago.  here  and  there  were  finally  one  and 
the  same:  Missouri.  Of  all  the  changes  that 
came  over  that  state  in  the  85  years  of  his 
life,  the  most  important,  he  might  have 
said,  was  that  at  last  It  made  elbow  room  for 
the  "Big  I."  as  his  father  called  Benton  be- 
cause he  would  not  shut  up  about  himself. 
That  is  the  Benton  we  like  to  remember:  a 
short,  coclcsure  fellow  with  a  mouth  as  big 
as  his  talent  and  a  strong  appetite  for  Amer- 
ica. He  is  the  painterly  Twain,  the  populist 
Michelangelo,  the  public  artist  to  a  fault. 

The  man  on  the  cover  of  Time's  December 
24,  1934.  issue— the  most  famous  artist  In 
America— must  have  marveled  at  appearing 
there.  Benton  had  often  faced  down  self- 
doubt  and  concerted  opposition,  but  the 
hardest  part  of  his  artistic  career  was  sur- 
viving his  birthright.  He  was  named  for  his 
great-uncle,  a  prominent  U.S.  Senator  and 
advocate  of  Westward  expansion.  His 
father.  Maecenas  E^ason  (M.E.)  Benton,  was 
a  Missouri  lawyer  and  politician.  To  M.E. 
and  to  the  voters  who  sent  him  to  Congress, 
the  world's  only  beauty  was  its  use.  A  child 
was  bom  to  go  down  hard,  familiar  roads 
laid  out  by  calculating  settlers  whose  minds, 
as  one  writer  put  it,  ""exasperated  the  Euro- 
pean as  a  buzz-saw  might  exasperate  a  pine 
forest."  A  boy  bom  into  that  world  was  not 
supposed  to  be  a  painter. 

That  Benton  grew  up  stubborn  and  egotis- 
tical should  surprise  no  one:  stubbornness 
and  egotism  in  defense  of  his  talent  were  all 
that  lay  between  him  and  filing  briefs  in  a 
county  courthouse  for  life.  What  still  sur- 
prises is  that  the  works  for  which  he  is  best 
known— vigorous  paintings  of  the  Midwest 
and  South,  so  familiar  now  as  to  seem  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  upbringing- 
came  atMut  only  because  he  ret>elled  against 
his  own  rebellion.  FYom  the  temples  of  high 
modernism,  Benton  was  seduced  by  the  ver- 
nacular, by  the  commonplace  lives  of  folk 
who  embodied,  as  he  said,  ""the  most  com- 
plete denial  of  aesthetic  sensibility  that  has 
probably  ever  been  known.'"  Turning  from 
Parisian,  avant-garde  atwtraction.  he  can- 
vassed the  backroads  of  this  country  and 
took  it  upon  himself  to  show  Americans 
their  national  face  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not. 

Benton's  works  have  now  been  gathered 
for  a  centennial  exhibition  opening  this 
month  at  the  Nelson-Atkins  Museum  in 
Kansas  City,  his  home  after  1935.  It  allows 
us  to  reconsider  what  he  made  of  us  and 
what  we  made  of  him.  F*or  Benton's  career, 
more  than  that  of  any  other  painter,  was 
shaped  by  a  single  question:  What  does 
America  require  from  its  art? 

At  the  heart  of  Benton's  finest  work  and 
writing  there  lies  a  vision  worth  restating. 
He  firmly  believed  that  art  cannot  prosper 
from  genius  and  abstraction  alone:  to  devel- 
op new  forms  and  revive  itself,  art  must 
tum  to  life  as  it  is  lived  around  it.  '"Amer- 
ica." he  was  proud  to  say  in  1924,  "offers 
more  possibilities  in  the  field  of  theme  to 
her  artists  than  any  country  in  the  world." 
But  if  modem  art  were  vitalized  by  Ameri- 
ca's thematic  potential,  then  in  simple  fair- 
ness, Benton  thought,  America  must  also  be 
enriched  by  what  painting  returns  to  its  cul- 
ture. Art  would  thus  "function  in  American 
life  and  the  American  artist  would  find  him- 
self no  more  a  mere  exhibitor  .  .  .  but  a  cre- 
ator within  society,  paid  like  a  good  work- 
man for  purposeful  work." 

The  artist  as  workmen  enriching  the  lives 
of  ordinary  people:  these  are  not  new  ideas. 
"They  pervaded  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
19108  and  '20s  in  New  York,  a  time  of  radi- 
cal leftist  thinking  in  which  Benton  shared. 
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They  define  the  works  of  Mexican  muralists 
Rivera  (Smithsonian.  February  1986)  and 
Orozco.  by  whom  he  was  greatly  influenced. 
As  he  grew  famous,  the  fashion  arose  of 
calling  Benton  a  reactionary,  a  fashion  his 
habits  of  wild  speech  only  strengthened. 
But  in  the  sources  of  his  art  and  its  mean- 
ing, there  Is  nothing  so  ill-tempered.  Despite 
his  rhetoric,  Benton  was  a  native,  populist 
radical,  sprung  from  good  Missouri  soil.  Be- 
tween the  native  radical  and  the  native  re- 
actionary, it  can  be  hard  to  distinguish. 

Especially  among  artists.  America  likes 
her  artists  raw.  throbbing  and  drumming  in 
public.  Benton  played  to  that  preference, 
painting  Persephone  in  front  of  his  stu- 
dents, and  his  murals  before  vistors,  living 
the  artistic  life  In  the  open  as  if  the  privacy 
and  inwardness  of  the  creative  impulse  were 
not  to  be  trusted.  Benton  fits  the  familiar 
mold  of  Jack  London.  John  Steinbeck. 
Ernest  Hemingway— the  roughneck  artist, 
the  temperamental  genius  disguised  as  a 
Joe.  But  beneath  the  denim  and  swagger, 
there  lurks  something  else:  a  soul.  Benton 
said,  "impregnated  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
value  of  life,  of  the  beauty  of  the  basic 
human  emotions  and  of  the  sadness  of  the 
drama  of  human  striving."' 

To  the  end,  Benton  remained  an  egotist, 
but  his  egotism  was,  so  to  speak,  without  a 
center,  capable  at  once  of  disarming  honesty 
and  uruneditated  self-mockery.  Of  himself, 
he  could  say  that  "In  the  art  field  I'm  com- 
peting with  Rembrandt,  and  as  a  harmonica 
player  I'm  competing  with  Larry  Adler."  He 
could  downplay  his  talent  to  a  "monkeying" 
with  a  pencil.  Perhaps  he  came  closest  to  de- 
scribing himself  when  he  characterized  the 
'"bone-headed""  boys  he  knew  in  the  Navy: 
"Their  egos,"  he  found,  'were  not  of  the 
frigid,  touchy  sort  developed  by  brooding 
much  on  the  importance  of  the  self.  They 
were  objective.  They  were  interested  in 
things,  rather  than  selves."  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  the  objective  egotist:  it  somehow 
makes  sense. 


STUDENT  LOAN  DEFAULT 
COLLECTION  ACT  OP  1989 


HON.  JIM  JONTZ 

OF  INDIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1989 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing, with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  legis- 
lation to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  current- 
ly In  default  on  student  loans. 

The  Federal  Government  agreed  to  guaran- 
tee student  loans  so  that  our  young  people 
wcxjid  be  at>le  to  afford  an  education.  The 
funding  for  these  loans  and  the  other  forms  of 
Federal  assistarKe  for  postsecondary  educa- 
tion needs  to  be  continued  and  in  many  cases 
increased,  however,  there  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem that  we  must  address.  Currently,  U.S.  tax- 
payers are  financing  over  $6  billion  worth  of 
defaulted  student  loans.  The  comt>ined  efforts 
of  lenders,  guarantee  agencies,  collection  bu- 
reaus, and  others  has  been  unsuccessful  at 
getting  tfiese  loans  repaid. 

This  is  a  problem  that  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
Student  Loan  Default  Collection  Act  of  1989  is 
legislation  similar  to  an  amendment,  adopted 
by  voice  vote  last  Congress  during  the  full 
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Education  and  Labor  Committee  markup  of 
H.R.  4986. 

The  bill  would  provide  incentive  to  student 
loan  borowers  who  are  in  default  and  repay 
all  of  the  remaining  principal  and  interest  on 
their  loan(s)  during  a  6-month  grace  period. 
The  borrowers  would  be  eligible  for  three  ben- 
efits: ,^   ^ 

1.  a  bon^ower's  credit  record  would  be 
cleared  with  regard  to  their  student  loan(s); 

and 

2.  no  additional  penalties  would  be  charged 
on  the  loan(s)  which  is  paid  in  full;  and 

3.  eligibility  to  receive  additional  student 
loan  assistance  would  be  restored. 

In  addition,  the  bill  extends  existing  law  to 
provide  for  the  resale  of  defaulted  loans  on 
which  the  bon^ower  has  made  12  consecutive 
payments.  Such  a  rehabilitation  of  the  loan 
would  be  beneficial  for  the  bon-ower,  the 
lender,  and  the  Treasury. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  a  large 
number  of  organizations  including  the  Anreri- 
can  Ckjuncil  on  Education,  the  United  States 
Student  Association,  the  National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges, 
the  National  Association  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  the  Association  of 
Urtan  Universities,  the  National  Association  of 
Trade  and  Technical  Schools,  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Col- 
leges, Trade  and  Technical  Schools,  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities,  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, the  Council  of  Independent  Colleges, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Administrators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  a  simple  but 
positive  way  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  in  default  on  stu- 
dent loans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 


TAX  RELIEF  SOUGHT  FOR  THE 
ESTATE  OF  WOODY  HERMAN 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  private  bill  to  relieve  the  estate  of 
Woodrow  Chartes  Herman  of  its  cun-ent  Fed- 
eral tax  liability. 

Woody  Herman,  one  of  America's  foremost 
jazz  bandleaders,  first  achieved  fame  with  his 
popular  hit  "Woodchopper's  Ball"  in  1939. 
During  the  next  48  years,  he  produced  numer- 
ous albums  and  performed  woridwide  with  his 
band,  the  Thundering  Herd. 

Herman  died  on  October  29,  1987,  with  a 
debt  of  $1.6  million  in  back  taxes,  penalties, 
and  interest  payments.  He  had  entrusted  his 
financial  affairs  to  an  irresponsible  business 
manager  who  gambled  away  his  money  and 
failed  to  file  his  income  taxes  from  1962 
through  1966.  When  the  problem  was  brought 
to  Herman's  attention,  his  health  was  failing 
and  his  ability  to  perform  and  generate 
incortw  was  nonexistent.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  proceeded  to  auction  off  Her- 
man's home  and  attached  his  songvmtng  roy- 
alty payments  to  begin  offsetting  the  debt. 

The  bill  absolves  Woody  Herman's  estate  of 
the  tax  liability  and  directs  the  Seaetary  of 
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the  Treasury  to  reimburse  the  Woody  Herman 
Foundation  amount  equivalent  to  the  funds  al- 
ready collected  on  the  debt.  The  foundation 
was  established  following  Woody  Herman's 
death  and  has  just  announced  plans  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  needy  jazz  artists, 
and  promote  the  study  of  jazz,  an  art  form 
which  has  enriched  America's  cultural  herit- 
age. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  followed  by  an 
article  detailing  Woody  Herman's  significant 
contributions  to  jazz  from  the  Hamrony  Illus- 
trated Encyclopedia  of  Jazz. 
H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  RELIEF  FROM  LIABILITY. 

The  estate  of  Woodrow  Charles  Herman 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  is  relieved  of  li- 
ability to  the  United  States  for  unpaid  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  for  the  taxable  years  1962 
through  1966  and  for  any  unpaid  fines  and 
penalties  assessed  against  Woodrow  Charles 
Herman  or  his  estate  for  such  non-payment. 

SEC.  2.  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  SUMS  PAID. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
to  the  Woody  Herman  Foundation  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  any  amounts  paid  by  Woodrow 
Charles  Herman  or  his  estate,  or  withheld 
from  sums  otherwise  due  Woodrow  Charles 
Herman  or  his  estate  with  respect  to  the  li- 
ability to  the  United  SUtes  specified  In  sec- 
tion 1. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Attorney's  Fees.— Not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  as  consid- 
eration for  any  services  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recovery  of  such  amount.  Vio- 
lation of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  (1.000. 


Woody  Herman 


Bandleader  Woody  Herman  was  bom 
Woodrow  Wilson  Herman  in  1913.  starting 
In  vaudeville  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of 
9.  where  he  was  billed  as  Boy  Wonder  Of 
The  Clarinet".  By  1936.  he  had  taken  over 
the  Isham  Jones  Orchestra,  The  Band  That 
Plays  The  Blues  (The  Best  Of  Woody 
Herman)  and  was  featured  extensively  on 
clarinet  and  alto  In  arrangements  that  fluc- 
tuated lietween  Dixieland  and  swing. 

In  1939.  the  band  recorded  the  million- 
selling  Woodchopper's  Ball  and  popularity 
was  assured.  The  First  Herd  was  recruited 
in  1944.  a  glittering  array  of  outsize  person- 
alities like  trombonist  Bill  Harris,  tenorman 
Flip  Phillips,  drununer  Dave  Tough,  trum- 
pet prodigy  Soimy  Herman  and  arranger-pi- 
anist Ralph  Bums.  It  was  a  band  of  enthusi- 
asts, and  it  still  sound  like  It  on  record.  The 
good-humored  vocal  on  Caldonia  capped  by 
the  wildly  exciting  trumpet  unison.  Phillips' 
booting  solo  on  The  Good  Earth,  Harris'  Id- 
iosyncratic brilliance  on  Bijou,  all  remain 
classics  of  the  period  (The  Best  Of  Woody 
Herman,  CBS)  while  the  sheer  exuberance 
of  the  band  on  Apple  Honey.  Wild  Root  or 
Your  Father's  Moustache  has  seldom  l>een 
equaled.  With  arrangements  by  Neal  Heftl. 
Bums  and  Shorty  Rogers,  the  First  Herd 
scored  a  radio  show  sponsored  by  Wlldroot 
Cream  OU.  hosted  by  Wlldroot  Cream  OU 
Charlie,  that  took  the  sound  Into  a  million 
homes.  Airshots  capture  the  spontaneity  of 
the  band  better  than  studio  dates,  and  the 
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trio  of  releases  is  worth  hunting  down  (The 
Great  Herd  1946  and  Woody  Herman— His 
Orchestra  &  The  Woodchoppers.  Vols  1  & 
2). 

Personnel  changes  occurred  before  the 
band  broke  up  in  1946.  Don  Lamond  re- 
placed Tough  at  the  drums.  Shorty  Rogers 
replaced  Hefti  and  vlbraphonlst  Red  Norvo 
replaced  Marjorie  Hyams. 

The  Second  Herd,  despite  pessimistic  pre- 
dictions, proved  every  bit  as  good.  The  sax 
section  comprised  Stan  Getz,  Zoot  Sims. 
Herbie  Steward  and  Serge  Chaloff,  three 
tenors  and  a  baritone.  Jimmy  Giuffre  scored 
the  famous  Four  Brothers  to  spotlight  the 
section,  and  the  smooth,  low,  close-forma- 
tion ensemble  became  a  trademark:  bebop 
out  of  Lester  Young  (The  Best  Of  Woody 
Herman,  CBS).  The  Ralph  Bums  feature 
for  Getz,  Early  Autumn,  made  the  tenorist's 
cool  lyricism  famous  overnight.  Bebop 
began  to  show  in  the  trumpet  section  with 
the  arrival  of  Red  Rodney,  while  Shorty 
Rogers  wrote  belwp  numbers  like  Keeper  Of 
The  Flame  and  Lollypop.  the  latter  a 
follow-up  to  George  Wallington's  famous 
Lemon  Drop  (Early  Autumn).  Again,  air- 
shots  are  worth  a  listen  (BoUed  In  Earl)  par- 
ticularly as  the  recording  ban  kept  the 
Second  Herd  out  of  the  studios  for  a  year. 

At  the  end  of  1949.  Herman  disbanded  the 
Herd,  formed  another,  but  due  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  big-band  market,  he  was  forced 
to  follow  a  more  conservative  line.  The 
Third  Herd  is  a  blurred  category,  covering  a 
multitude  of  personnel  changes,  though  the 
arrangements  remained  the  province  of 
Bums  and  Giuffre.  1959  saw  the  reassembly 
of  many  of  the  Herman  stalwarts,  Zoot 
Sims.  Conte  Candoli.  BUI  Perkins.  Urbie 
Green,  for  the  Monterey  Jazz  Festival.  With 
Mel  Lewis  on  drums,  the  band  tears  into 
Four  Brothers  (Live  At  Monterey)  while 
Monterey  Apple  Tree  Is  the  classic  Apple 
Honey.  An  album  from  1963  (Live  At  Basin 
Street  West)  reveals  a  vigorous  talent;  high- 
note  specialist,  trumpeter  Bill  Chase,  lifting 
the  trumpet  section  for  the  exciting  Cal- 
donia. the  fast,  driving  tenorist  Sal  Nlstico 
on  El  Toro  Grande,  or  trombonist  Phil 
Wilson  on  Body  &  Soul.  With  Nat  Pierce 
writing  the  arrangements,  this  version  of 
the  Herd  was  a  fine  mixture  of  tradition  and 
innovation.  An  album  from  the  late  '60s 
(Jazz  Hoot)  showcases  the  flaring  trumpet 
section  of  Bill  Chase.  Dusko  Goykovltch, 
Don  Rader.  Bob  Shew  and  Gerald  Lamy, 
plus  solos  by  Nlstico. 

Woody  Herman's  own  playing  has  re- 
mained consistently  excellent  over  the  dec- 
ades. stUl  indebted  to  Frank  Trumbauer. 
The  Glissando  Kid.  for  his  alto  sound,  and 
still  apposite  on  the  unfashionable  clarinet. 
In  later  years,  the  Herd's  sax  section  hews 
close  to  Coltrane.  and  the  electric  piano  has 
appeared,  but  the  identity  of  the  band 
seems  indestructible. 

Recordings  for  Concord  in  the  mld-'80s 
show  that  the  Herman  Big  Band  can  still 
recreate  history  when  reworking  classics 
like  Pour  Brothers  and  Perdido  in  the  com- 
pany of  Sal  Nlstico.  Flip  Phillips  and  Al 
Cohn  (World  Class). 


ALBUMS 

The  Best  Of  Woody  Herman  (MCA/MCA) 
The  Best  Of  Woody  Herman  (Columbia/ 

CBS  Realm) 
Early  Autumn  (Capitol) 
The  Great   Herd,   1946  (Swing  Treasury/ 

Swing  Treasury) 
Woody    Herman— His    Orchestra    &    The 

Woodchoppers.  Vols  1  &  2  (First  Heard/ 

First  Heard) 
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Boiled    In    Earl    (Swing    Treasury/Swing 

Treaaury) 
Live  At  Monterey  (Atlantic/Atlantic) 
Uve  At  Basin  Street  West  (Phillipa/PhU- 

Ups) 
Jaa  Hoot  (Columbia/CBS) 
The  Kings  Of  Swing.  Vol  3  (Verve/Verve) 
Hey!  Heard  The  Herd?  (Verve/Verve) 
The  Band  That  Plays  The  Blues  (-/Affini- 
ty) 
Feelln'  So  Blue  (Fantasy /Fantasy) 
The  Woody  Herman  Big  Band— World  Class 

(Concord/Concord) 
Woody  Herman  Presents  A  Oreat  American 
Evening  (Concord/Concord) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TVA  COLLEC- 
TIVE BARGAINING  LEGISLA- 
TION 


UMI 


HON.  JIM  COOPER 

OP  TEMNKSSEE 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  18,  1989 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  times 
of  change  at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
[TVA).  Last  year,  Chairman  Var^n  Runyon 
began  to  restructure  TVA  to  make  it  strong 
again.  Most  of  us  m  Congress  applauded  his 
first  year's  effort  He's  got  a  tough  job,  so 
we've  dorw  wfiat  we  could  to  give  him  the 
toois  needed  to  do  it  welt. 

Last  summer,  Chairman  Runyon  laid  off 
over  7,500  TVA  workers,  nearly  20  percent  of 
the  total  work  force.  He  found  that  tfiese  staff 
cuts  were  needed  to  keep  TVA's  electric  rates 
stable.  But  tfiey  were  very  painful.  Virtually  ttra 
entire  TVA  wxnmunrty— including  ratepayers, 
civic  ieaciers,  labor  unions,  and  elected  repre- 
sentatives— agreed  tfuit  drastic  belt-tightening 
was  needed  for  the  long-term  health  of  TVA. 
We  just  wanted  to  make  sure  tfuit  TVA  only 
cut  back  its  work  f(xce  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  as  fairty  as  possible. 

Last  June,  TVA's  uniixis  brought  a  disturt>- 
Ing  problem  to  ttie  members  of  tfie  TVA  con- 
gressioral  caucus.  Tt>e  fairness  of  the  mas- 
sive layoff  was  threatened  by  a  change  in  an 
obscure  Federal  regulatx>n  that  tt>e  Office  of 
Personriel  Management  [OPM]  had  imposed 
on  TVA  and  other  Federal  agencies.  Before 
1986,  TVA  folkMved  strict  seniority  wtien  con- 
ducting a  reductkxi  in  force.  But  in  1986,  OPM 
cttanged  its  regulation  to  require  Federal 
agefKtes  conducting  reductions  in  force  to 
use  a  new  formula  to  give  extra  seniority  cred- 
its to  emptoyees  based  on  ttieir  evaluatnns  in 
years  past  Alttxxjgh  ttie  TVA  Act  gives  TVA 
freecjom  to  negotiate  its  own  contracts  with 
employee  unkxfs,  TVA  heki  that  it  was  bound 
by  this  regulation. 

Let  me  point  out  three  tNngs  about  TVA 
tfwt  make  ttiis  situation  unique.  First  TVA  Is 
rK>t  like  the  typical  Federal  agency.  It  is  set  up 
with  ttie  flexibility  of  a  private  power  corpora- 
tkjn.  The  workplace  needs  and  employee  pro- 
tections at  TVA  don't  compare  well  with  most 
Federal  ager>cies. 

Second,  for  emptoyees,  TVA's  flexitiility  has 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  Employees  of 
other  Federal  agerxaes  have  a  host  of  civil 
service  laws  and  Federal  labor  laws  to  protect 
and  benefit  them.  TVA  emptoyees  are  gov- 
erned by  the  TVA  law  and  the  contract  provi- 
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sions  they  bargain  for  ttfemselves.  Usually,  it 
is  to  their  advantage,  since  their  workplace  is 
so  different  from  otfier  Federal  agencies.  But 
imposir)g  select  civil  servk:e  regulations  on 
ttiem  in  a  piecemeal  fashton  can  work  against 
their  own  efforts.  Fcx  example,  with  OPM's 
layoff  regulation,  other  Federal  workers  have 
rights  to  grieve  tfieir  evaluations;  but  many 
TVA  union  members  don't  have  that  right. 

Third,  no  Federal  agertcy  in  recent  years 
has  laki  off  workers  on  a  scale  as  dramatic  as 
the  TVA  layoffs.  Ttie  grand  scale  magnified 
ttie  weaknesses  of  the  OPM  regulation  for  the 
TVA  employment  system.  It  made  the  unfair- 
ness to  employees  seem  even  more  harsh. 

In  Decemt>er  1966  wtien  TVA  announced 
that  it  would  be  applying  OPM's  credit  for  per- 
formance scfieme,  ttie  TVA  unk)ns  com- 
plained that  they  had  never  agreed  to  the 
ctianged  fcxmula  in  ttie  regulation.  Ttiey  con- 
tended that  such  a  change  should  be  bar- 
gained over  or  art)itrated.  TVA  asserted  that  It 
had  no  cfioice  in  ttie  matter,  that  ttiey  were 
required  by  law  to  foltow  the  OPM  regulatton. 

The  unions  filed  suit  against  TVA  in  Federal 
court  disputing  the  applk:at>illty  of  the  regula- 
tions and  demanding  ttiat  TVA  enter  binding 
arbitration  on  the  issue.  Ttie  U.S.  district  court 
ordered  TVA  to  art)itrate  ttie  issue.  With  one 
set  of  "trades  and  labor"  untons,  TVA  agreed 
to  arbitrate.  But  with  the  other  set  of  "salary 
policy  "  untons,  TVA  appealed  the  decision. 

On  February  28,  1989,  the  Federal  appeals 
court  ruled  that  TVA  dkj  not  have  to  artiitrate 
the  issue  with  "salary  polny"  unions.  This  left 
ttie  controversial  regulatton  in  place  at  TVA. 
So  now  it  appears  that  a  legislative  reme<jy  is 

Under  the  bill  ttiat  I  and  my  colleagues  are 
introducing  today,  TVA  will  regain  the  right  to 
tiargain  freely  with  its  employees  on  \abOf 
issues.  This  right  has  long  t>een  a  fundamen- 
tal strength  of  ttie  TVA  Act  for  tx>th  iabor  and 
management.  We  t>elieve  that  Its  restoratton 
on  ttiis  point  will  work  to  the  long-term  t)enefit 
of  TVA  and  its  workers.  Ttiey  are  in  a  much 
better  positk^n  to  (Jesign  rules  to  fit  ttieir 
unique  needs  than  OPM  is  from  its  Washing- 
ton offices. 

We  do  not  t>elieve  TVA  will  tose  anything 
from  this  bill.  If  TVA  wants  to  consider  per- 
formance at  layoff.  It  can  negotiate  with  the 
untons  for  a  fair  provision.  More  importantly, 
TVA  has  plenty  of  flexibility  to  deal  with  poor 
job  performance.  There  is  no  excuse  for  TVA 
accepting  poor  performance.  If  an  employee 
is  not  meeting  performance  standards,  TVA 
can  terminate  his  or  her  employment 

This  tiill  is  not  retroactive.  It  is  our  belief 
ttiat  a  retroactive  bill  woukj  cause  more  prob- 
lems ttian  it  would  solve.  We  have  no  cieslre 
to  relive  ttie  painful  layoffs  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  be  clear  that  instinc- 
tively, I  supp<xt  Incentives  to  improve  emptoy- 
ee  performance.  And  many  unton  members 
I've  talked  to  feel  the  same  way.  So  it  is  not 
ttiat  ttie  idea  itself  Is  flawed  so  much  as 
OPM's  extreme  proviston  that  doesn't  work 
well  at  TVA.  This  regulatton  failed  to  improve 
performance  at  TVA.  It  just  caused  problems. 

Under  ttie  regulatton,  an  emptoyee  virith  3 
years  experience  couki  get  16  years  of  sentor- 
ity  added  for  performing  "better  ttian  fully  ade- 
quate." A  "fully  adequate"  rating  for  ttie  same 
3  years  would  give  only  12  years  credit.  Under 
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this  formula,  an  employee  with  3  years  on  the 
job  (x>ukl  end  up  with  more  sentority  ttian  an 
employee  with  6  years  on  the  job. 

For  employees,  ttie  formula  gave  far  t(X) 
much  weight  to  fuzzy  differences  in  perform- 
ance evaluations.  Ttie  difference  t>etween 
"fully  adequate"  and  "better  than  fully  ade- 
quate" seemed  like  the  difference  in  an  "A" 
and  a  "B"  on  a  report  card— troth  being  go<xJ 
grades,  far  from  failure.  The  subtle  difference 
in  the  two  grades  was  based  on  very  subjec- 
tive evaluations,  and  they  t>elieved  strongly 
that  evaluations  varied  from  supervisor  to  su- 
pervisor and  office  to  office.  Yet  in  the  OPM 
layoff  scheme,  the  difference  toppled  ttie  se- 
niority scale  completely.  It  took  little  account 
of  ttie  importance  of  long-term  servtoe. 

To  frustrate  the  employees  further,  most  of 
the  evaluations  in  question  were  made  before 
either  TVA  or  its  workers  had  reason  to  know 
that  ttiey  would  be  used  to  calculate  seniority 
this  way.  Under  the  OPM  regulations,  TVA 
tiad  to  use  ttie  3  previous  years'  evaluations. 
So  employee  evaluations  from  the  years  1 985, 
1966,  and  1987  were  used.  When  evaluations 
in  1965  and  1986  were  conducted,  they  had 
no  bearing  on  layoffs,  whtoh  followed  shict  se- 
niority. And  at  layoff  time,  employees  had  no 
right  to  challenge  the  evaluations  prevtously 
given. 

We  need  to  move  this  legislation  qutokly, 
Mr.  Speaker.  TVA  Chairman  Marvin  Runyon 
has  committed  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  seven 
State  service  region  that  TVA  will  not  have  a 
rate  increase  this  year  or  next.  We  must 
ensure  that,  it  any  more  layoffs  occur,  this 
regulatton  will  not  get  in  the  way. 

As  you  can  see,  this  regulatton  caused  frus- 
tration, confuston  and  anger  at  TVA.  It  had 
little  effect  on  performance,  except  to  the 
extent  that  it  caused  turmoil.  TVA  and  its 
untons  will  be  much  better  off  drawing  up  their 
own  proviston.  I  ask  your  assistance,  along 
with  ttie  ctiairman  and  memt>ers  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Offtoe  and  Civil  Servtoe,  in 
passing  this  legislation  s(X>n. 


FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  IN 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  know 
that  ttie  United  States  continues  to  run  a  huge 
Federal  budget  deticit  They  know  that  the 
United  States  (xjntinues  to  run  a  huge  trade 
deftoit.  They  know  that  foreign  investment 
continues  to  compensate  for  the  low  level  of 
domestic  savings. 

But  do  they  know  that  in  the  past  5  years, 
known  foreign  investment  in  American  lacto- 
nes, banks,  businesses,  buildings,  and  ottier 
U.S.  economic  assets  has  doubled  and  now 
exceeds  $1.3  trillton? 

Do  they  know  that  last  year  alone,  it  in- 
creased by  25  percent?  Foreign  money  has 
tieen  financing  a  record  t>orrowing  binge, 
while  disguising  the  fact  that  we  are  living 
dangerously  beyond  our  means.  The  symbol 
of  our  age  is  the  plastic  credit  card  with  the 
interest  payments  going  out  overseas. 
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The  United  States  was  the  world's  largest 
creditor  nation  in  1982.  Now,  it  is  the  world's 
largest  debtor  nation,  with  a  foreign  debt  ex- 
ceeding those  of  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Brazil 
combined.  Foreign  Investments  in  the  United 
States  are  treated  as  debts  owed  by  the 
United  States  because  they  affect  our  econo- 
my in  the  same  way. 

As  ownership  of  U.S.  assets  moves  over- 
seas, so  does  authority  over  vital  economic 
decisions  affecting  American  jobs,  business 
goals,  and  prosperity.  Foreign  ownership  in 
our  high  technology  industries  could  nan-ow 
our  strategic  and  competitive  edge.  Foreign 
ownership  in  our  energy  and  defense-related 
industries  could  endanger  our  national  securi- 
ty- 

The  wortd's  leading  derriocracy  is  trading  its 

sovereignty  for  a  security  blanket  of  foreign 
money,  not  to  foster  long-term  economic 
growth,  but  to  sustain  a  high  national  lifestyle. 
To  finance  its  budget  deficits  and  pay  for  for- 
eign products,  America  has  been  selling  off  its 
productive  capacity— in  other  words,  we've 
been  selling  oH  the  family  jewels  to  pay  for  a 
night  on  the  town. 

This  surge  of  foreign  investment  and  foreign 
influence  is  the  greatest  change  now  taking 
place  in  our  economy,  but  the  one  we  are  the 
least  equipped  to  understand.  Unlike  other  na- 
tions, we  do  not  require  disclosure  of  basic  in- 
formaSon  on  foreign  ownership  in  this  country. 
Though  a  hodgepodge  of  Federal  agencies 
collect  various  types  of  data  on  foreign  owner- 
ship, the  information  is  useless  for  sound 
analysis  or  infomied  decisionmaking.  Much  in- 
formation is  kept  secret— even  from  Con- 
gress. 

As  a  result,  we  are  unable  to  see  the  grow- 
ing concentration  of  foreign  ownership  in  U.S. 
industries,  and  unable  to  see  the  real  conse- 
quences of  our  economic  polkaes. 

Opponents  of  disclosure  say  we  already 
know  enough  from  lists  kept  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce— but  the  agency  refuses 
to  vouch  for  their  accuracy— and  from  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  Department  reports— 
but  foreign  owners  are  free  to  hkle  behind 
anonymous  dummy  corporations. 

Most  foreign  investors  in  the  United  States 
are  seeking  to  acquire  existing  businesses 
rather  than  to  establish  new  ones.  In  1987, 
foreign  investors  spent  $25.6  billion  to  acquire 
306  American  companies.  Only  $4.9  billion 
went  to  establish  251  companies. 

Foreigners  now  own  10  percent  of  the  U.S. 
manufacturing  base.  Foreign  landlords  own 
large  commercial  real  estate  holdings  in  major 
cities  including  Washington,  DC,  Los  Angeles, 
Houston,  Minneapolis,  and  midtown  Manhat- 
tan. Statistics  also  indicate  that  more  than 
12.5  million  acres  of  farmland  in  49  States  are 
owned  by  foreigners.  Those  are  alarming  fig- 
ures any  way  you  look  at  ttwm. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation,  the  Foreign 
Ownership  Disclosure  Act,  to  require  disclo- 
sure of  major  foreign-owned  interests  here;  for 
most,  it  asks  only.  "Who  are  you,  where  are 
you  from,  and  what  have  you  got?"  For  con- 
trolling interests  in  large  U.S.  businesses,  it 
asks  for  basic  financial  data  that  much  smaller 
publicly  traded  American  corporations  already 
disclose.  .  _ 

The  legislation  creates  absolutely  no  restnc- 
tions;  it  simply  asks  major  foreign  investors  to 
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sign  in  as  they  walk  through  our  open  door. 
The  United  States  will  still  have  the  most 
open  foreign  investment  policy  in  the  worid— 
in  sharp  contrast  to  other  nations,  wrhich 
impose  strict  restrictions,  preclearance  re- 
quirements, and  outright  prohibition  on  Ameri- 
cans seeking  to  invest. 

Legitimate  foreign  investors  are  here  to 
make  money,  not  to  hide  it.  Why  would  simple 
disclosure  stop  them  from  investing  here,  if 
much  more  onerous  requirements  have  not 
stopped  Americans  from  investing  abroad? 
Why  should  our  Government  policy  be  to  help 
those  who  have  something  to  hide? 

In  addition  to  handicapping  our  ability  to  re- 
sponsibly manage  our  own  economy,  our  cur- 
rent policy  of  ignorance  shields  foreign  invest- 
ments here  about  which  all  Americans  should 
t)e  concerned. 

The  Soviet  attempt  in  the  1970's  to  acquire 
U.S.  companies  with  access  to  advanced 
American  technology  was  discovered  by  the 
CIA  only  by  accident. 

President  Reagan's  1986  order  freezing 
Libya's  assets  here  was  a  futile  gesture  be- 
cause we  cannot  identify  them. 

Philippine  dictator  Ferdinand  Marcos  si- 
phoned off  billions  of  dollars  from  his  coun- 
try—and presumably,  our  foreign  akJ— and 
used  the  money  to  buy  Manhattan  real  estate. 
OPEC  nations  have  reportedly  been  dis- 
creetly buying  U.S.  oil  refining  and  production 
facilities  and  could  eventually  control  vast  do- 
mestic, as  well  as  foreign,  energy  supplies. 

Opponents  of  this  type  of  legislation  admit 
that  America  has  become  too  dependent  on 
foreign  investment— but  they  say  this  is  why 
we  cannot  afford  to  even  ask  t>asic  questions 
about  it  They  overtook  the  predictions  that 
America  may  be  more  than  a  trillion  dollars  in 
debt  internationally  by  1990— and  thus  even 
more  dependent  on  foreign  investment,  while 
still  knowing  very  little  about  it. 

Foreign  investment  helped  the  United 
States  emerge  industrially.  It  still  brings  many 
benefits.  But  we  are  no  longer  an  emerging 
nation;  we  are  the  wortd's  leading  democracy. 
Increasing  foreign  influence  over  decisions 
vital  to  our  future  has  implications  for  our  na- 
tional prosperity,  sovereignty,  and  security. 

We  should  no  longer  be  forced  to  make  crit- 
ical economic  decisions  in  the  dartc.  We  need 
reliable  information  about  foreign  flags  flying 
over  the  American  economy. 


THE  GMDOD  NEWS  ON  ACID  RAIN 

HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  ApHl  18.  1989 
Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  so 
many  times  I  have  addressed  my  colleagues,  I 
am  not  here  today  to  talk  about  the  conten- 
tious issue  of  acid  rain.  Quite  frankly,  I'm  tired 
of  hearing  about  it.  For  the  past  3  years,  as 
Chairman  of  the  House  Woriting  Group  on 
Acid  Rain,  I've  had  my  fill  of  experts  and  pun- 
dits telling  us  about  the  bad  news  on  acid  rain 
and  how  difficult  it  virill  be  to  clean  up  the 
problem. 
So  none  of  that  today. 
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What  I  am  here  to  talk  about  is  the  GOOD 
news.  I  hope  our  colleagues  in  the  rriedia  will 
hear  me  when  I  say  that  constant  reports  of 
worry  and  conflict  and  distortion— while  accu- 
rate in  the  worst  cases— have  overshadowed 
a  significant  body  of  agreement  and  positive 
potential. 

Item  No.  1:  President  George  Bush.  Gover- 
nor John  Sununu.  EPA  Chief  William  Reilly. 

What  a  difference!  For  the  first  time  in 
years,  the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  cleaner  air  wortdng  with  the  adminis- 
tration, not  against  it.  Very  shortly,  the  Presi- 
dent will  unveil  a  responsive  legislative  pro- 
posal. It  will  not  be  a  trial  balloon,  sent  aloft 
only  to  be  shot  down  3  days  later  by  an  un- 
named source. 

The  President's  proposal  will  have  the  impri- 
matur of  the  first  environmental  activist  ever 
named  to  head  our  environmental  agency.  It 
will  have  the  tenacious  advocacy  of  a  former 
GoverrKK  who  brought  the  disparate  regions 
together  in  several  acid  rain  initiatives.  And 
the  t>attle  will  be  led  by  an  outdoorsman  presi- 
dent, who  knows  the  legacy  we  leave  to  our 
grandchildren  must  be  in  hannony,  not  in  con- 
flict, with  our  economic  vitality. 

Item  No.  2:  Forget  about  the  citehes  of  one 
region  pitted  against  another.  For  too  long, 
the  conventional  wisdom  has  pitted  New  Yori< 
against  Ohio,  the  Northeast  and  Canada 
versus  the  South  and  West. 

My  friends,  that  Is  history.  We  have  reached 
a  near  de  facto  state  of  agreement  on  the 
outlines  of  legislation  to  reverse  the  effects  of 
acid  rain. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  agreement  between  the  Governors  of 
New  Yortt  and  Ohio.  Working  together,  not  at 
cross  purposes,  these  two  Governors  looked 
at  the  local  situation  and  discovered  they 
could  propose  to  us  a  solution — one  that  is 
not  all  that  different  from  the  legislation  of- 
fered by  my  good  friends,  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Sikorski.  Who  would  have  thunk  it? 

That  solution  would:  Cut  SOi  and  NO.  emis- 
sions by  roughly  50  percent,  from  an  appropri- 
ate baseline — by  the  turn  of  the  century— with 
tfre  maximum  flexibility  for  State  GoverrKjrs 
and  industry  to  protect  local  ecorK)mic  re- 
sources— credit  for  prior  cleanup  achieve- 
ments—and a  minimum  of  taxpayer  involve- 
ment. These  are  the  principles  advanced  by 
the  House  Worthing  Group  on  Acid  Rain  in 
1986  and,  I  will  Immodestly  suggest,  by  a 
wider  and  wider  array  of  friends  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field. 

Differences  remain,  but  they  are  not  Insur- 
mountable. While  I  will  not  settle  for  less  than 
the  full  measure  of  environmental  protection 
that  is  economically  feasible,  I  have  learned  it 
can  be  done  in  a  way  that  brings  people  to- 
gether behind  good  public  policy. 

Item  No.  3:  While  we're  at  it,  let's  talk  about 
good  public  policy: 

Crafted  property,  the  bill  will  protect  and 
promote  jobs  in  coal,  natural  gas,  and  alterna- 
tive fuels.  The  bill  will  create  jobs  in  construc- 
tion and  transportation. 

The  bill  will  reinforce  our  clean  coal  technol- 
ogy industry,  creating  new  high-tech  and  man- 
ufacturing jobs,  and  ensuring  leadership  in  the 
worid  market.  Our  toughest  competitors  in  this 
industry,   Japan   and   West   Germany,   have 
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some  of  the  strictest  air  pollution  laws  in  Itie 
worM. 

Tbe  bill  \Mill  spur  energy  efficiency,  and  that 
means  sharply  lower  program  costs  in  many 
States,  deferment  of  new  capital  investments 
in  powerptants,  greater  energy  security,  en- 
hartced  competitiveness  through  lower  energy 
costs,  and  a  reduced  level  of  greenhouse  gas 
emissiorra. 

These  are  the  positive  benefits  we  can 
expect  from  acid  rain  legislation  above  and 
beyond  the  restoration  of  thinning  forests, 
dying  lakes  and  streams,  ar>d  tfie  health  of 
our  hearts  and  lungs. 

In  dosing,  I'll  freely  admit  that  I  wear  my  op- 
timism on  my  sleeve.  But  I  don't  believe  in 
pie-in-the-stcy. 

I'm  simply  tired  of  hearing,  to  quote  a  recent 
article  that  "the  same  gridlock  of  conf1k:tirtg 
Interests  that  has  t>kx:ked  action  since  ttw 
earty  1980's  Is  still  in  place. "  After  a  long 
period  of  discussing  tradeoffs  arxj  building 
consensus,  we  have  reached  a  point  wt>ere 
people  are  speakir>g  the  same  language  and 
looking  forward  to  tf>e  best  way  lo  solve  a  se- 
rkMJB  problem. 

So  enough  of  the  gkxxn  and  doom.  This  is 
our  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  pledge  to  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  and  to  all  parties  wtx> 
are  engaged  in  craftir>g  a  solution,  my  assist- 
ance and  my  best  wishes. 


FEDERAL  MINE  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  AMENDMENT 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CALIPORMIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  ini- 
tiating legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  [MSHA].  If  en- 
acted, this  legislation  woukJ  exempt  tfiose 
mirws  that  are  owned  by  five  or  less  working 
partners  and  that  do  not  empk>y  any  individ- 
uals wtw  do  not  have  an  owr>en>hip  Interest  In 
the  subtect  mine  from  tf>e  onerous  regulations 
incfcxtod  in  the  act. 

The  original  intent  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  was  to  address  a  varie- 
ty of  legitimate  safety  arxj  health  corKerns 
which  were  largely  associated  with  the  coal 
mining  irxlustry.  The  measure  was  amerxjed 
to  include  metal  and  norvnetal  mining,  al- 
though the  underlying  motive  of  the  legislation 
was  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  coal 
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I  represent  the  "mottier  k>de"  region  of 
California  In  ttiis  region  of  California  there  are 
scores  of  irxjividuals  mining  for  gold  and  otfier 
precious  ores  or  minerals  on  small  claims  lo- 
cated on  both  private  and  Federal  lands.  Most 
of  these  irxjividuals  work  by  themselves  or 
with  a  small  number  of  partners  on  tf>ese 
claims.  In  searching  for  mir>erals,  tf>e  small 
mirter  wiU  often  drive  short  prospecting  tun- 
rwts  wtiich  span  only  several  feet  in  length. 

During  the  consideration  of  MSHA.  Con- 
gress did  not  properly  take  into  account  the 
unique  circumstances  of  tfie  small  miner.  Due 
to  this  oversight  the  individual  mine  operator 
must  adhere — «vhen  forced  by  Federal  mine 
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inspectors— to  all  the  provisions  Included  In 
MSHA.  Burdensome  MSHA  provisions  which  a 
single  prospector  may  be  required  to  comply 
with  include:  the  installation  of  a  face  to  portal 
telephone  system  when  the  mine  shaft  dis- 
tance is  only  several  yards  in  length;  tfie 
placement  of  t>ackup  Indicators  on  vehicles  to 
avoid  other  irxlivkJuals  from  t>eing  run  over; 
and  the  use  of  special  electrical  and  mine 
lighting  systems  as  a  safeguard  against  mettv 
ar>e  gas  explosions  which  can  occur  in  coal 
but  not  gold  arxJ  otfier  precious  mineral  oper- 
atkxis. 

The  practical  effect  of  subjecting  small 
miners  to  MSHA  requirements  Is  to  put  them 
out  of  business.  Under  no  reasonable  circum- 
stances can  a  small  mine  operator  with  ex- 
tremely limited  resources  available — comply 
with  rules  and  regulatwns  which  were  de- 
signed for  large  operatk)ns  that  employ  mine 
workers. 

With  this  inequity  In  mind,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this  simple, 
straightforward  legislation  to  alleviate  an  unin- 
tended, undue  hardship  on  small  mine  opera- 
tors. 


Apnl  18,  1989 


MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COV- 
ERAGE ACT-MORE  WILL  PAY 
THAN  EXPECTED  WITH  UTTLE 
OR  NO  BENEFIT 


HON.  PETER  A.  DeFAZIO 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  Febru- 
ary, Representative  Tauke  and  I  distributed 
copies  of  a  report  by  the  National  Committee 
to  Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medicare  to 
each  Member  of  tfie  House.  The  findings, 
based  on  information  provkjed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  shows  that  tfie 
number  of  senkxs  and  disabled  wfio  will  be 
paying  tfie  supplemental  premium  for  the 
MedKare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  is  far 
greater  than  onginally  predated.  Almost  15 
million  senior  and  disabled  individuals  will  be 
paying  the  supplemental  premium  In  1989. 

The  report  also  sfiows  that  the  majority  of 
tax-paying  senk>rs  will  experience  higher  aver- 
age out-of-pocket  costs,  and  that  9  to  10  mil- 
lion Medk:are  beneficiaries  will  spend  about 
$100  more  a  year  for  their  health  care  cover- 
age— even  after  tfie  reductk)n  in  medigap  In- 
surance Is  taken  Into  consideratksn. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  MedKare  benefrci- 
aries  already  had  most  of  tfie  coverage  pro- 
vided in  the  new  law  tfvough  private  Insurance 
or  MedKakJ.  Most  senksrs  would  t>e  happy  to 
pay  their  fair  share  for  any  new  benefit,  how- 
ever, no  one  Is  willing  to  pay  more  for  benefits 
tfiey  already  have. 

Today,  I  am  submitting  a  summary  of  the 
Natk>nal  Committee's  findings  for  the  Record. 
Again,  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  recon- 
sider tfie  catastrophk:  financing  metfiod  and  to 
work  toward  true  catastrophk:  protectkin  for 
our  ekJerly  and  dlsat>led. 


Pah  More  Seniors  Than  Expected  Will 
Pay  Medicare  Catastrophic  Surtax  in 
1989,  Receive  Little  or  No  Benefit 

SUMMARY 

The  numl>er  of  seniors  and  disabled  taxed 
to  pay  the  supplemental  premium  required 
by  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
Is  far  larger  than  forecast.  The  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  (CBO),  using  Information 
provided  by  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Tax- 
ation, underestimates  the  numl>er  by  24  per- 
cent. The  widespread  tax  consequences 
affect  almost  half  of  all  seniors  in  1989.  In 
addition,  30  to  40  percent  of  Medicare  en- 
roUees— most  of  the  seniors  paying  the 
surtax— will  suffer  greater  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  Medicare  covered  services.  This  Is 
true  even  after  taking  into  consideration  all 
the  new  lienef  Its  and  the  reductions  in  med- 
igap premiums.  Not  suprisingly,  there  is 
broad-based  dissatisfaction  with  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  among 
middle-income  seniors.  Par  from  providing 
an  historic  expansion  of  Medicare,  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  legislation's  cost  over  the  next 
five  years  will  buy  new  protection  for  all 
t>eneflclaries. 

NUMBER  or  senior  TAXPAYERS 

underestimated 

National  Committee  estimates,  based  on 
income  tax  returns  filed  by  seniors,  show 
that  14.6  million  seniors,  almost  47  percent 
of  older  Americans,  will  have  a  tax  liability 
of  more  than  $150  in  1989  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  required  to  pay  the  Medicare  tax.' 
A  state  by  state  breakdown  of  the  14.6  mil- 
lion seniors  with  this  tax  liability  appears  in 
the  Appendix  of  this  study.  The  percent  of 
senior  taxpayers  ranges  from  35  percent  in 
Mississippi  to  57  percent  in  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut.  By  1993,  almost  54  percent  of 
this  nations  seniors  will  pay  the  Medicare 
Ux. 

Medicare  enroUees  Include  not  only  sen- 
iors, but  about  3.1  million  disabled.  If  the 
disabled  Medicare  population  is  included, 
44.1  percent  will  pay  the  surtax.'  This 
figure  is  considerably  higher  than  what  the 
government  has  estimated.  According  to 
CBO,  orUy  35.6  percent  of  Medicare  enroU- 
ees will  pay  the  supplemental  tax  in  1989. 
The  percentage  will  gradually  increase  over 
the  next  five  years,  but  not  until  1993  does 
CBO  predict  this  percentage  will  reach  42.5 
percent.' 

The  National  Committee  arrived  at  its  es- 
timates by  analyzing  actual  tax  return  In- 
formation, published  by  the  Statistics  of 
Income  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS)  on  taxable  returns  by  seniors 
65  years  and  older. 

According  to  IRS  data,  the  percentage  of 
seniors  paying  taxes  above  an  average  of 
$150  has  steadily  increased  from  1980  to 
1985.  In  1980,  only  34  percent  would  have 
been  liable  for  the  surtax,  had  the  law  lieen 
in  effect.  By  1985,  however,  about  47  per- 
cent, or  13.4  million  seniors  paid  an  average 
of  more  than  $150  in  Federal  taxes.  Apply- 
ing Just  the  same  47  percent  to  the  number 
of  people  aged  65  and  older  in  1989  shows 
that  14.6  million  seniors  will  have  tax  liabil- 
ities of  more  than  $150. 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act 
of  1988,  signed  into  law  on  July  1,  1988,  re- 
quires beneficiaries.  In  addition  to  an  in- 
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'  See  Appendix  A  for  a  methodology  presenUtion. 

•  See  Appendix  C  and  D. 

'  The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverace  Act  of 
1988.  Staff  Working  Paper.  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  August  t,  1988. 
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creased  monthly  premium,  to  pay  a  supple- 
mental premium  based  on  their  federal 
income  tax.  For  every  $150  tax  liability,  sen- 
iors will  have  to  pay  an  additional  $22.50  in 
taxes  for  Medicare,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$800  for  individuals  filing  singly  and  $1,600 
for  those  filing  as  couples.  This  additional 
premium  amounts  to  a  15  percent  surtax  in 
1989— the  first  year  the  tax  is  due.  The 
surtax  increases  each  year  thereafter, 
reaching  28  percent  by  1993,  or  $42  for 
every  $150  paid  In  Federal  taxes.* 

For  example,  an  individual,  or  couple, 
with  a  tax  liability  of  $3,000  will  pay  a  sup- 
plemental premium  of  $450  in  1989.  A  single 
person  with  a  tax  liability  of  $5,300  or  more 
will  pay  the  maximum  supplemental  preml- 
imi  of  $800.  A  couple  with  a  tax  liability  of 
$10,647  or  more  will  pay  the  maximum  pre- 
mium of  $1,600." 

MOST  SENIOR  TAXPAYERS  WILL  BE  WORSE  OFF 

According  to  CBO,  the  net  result  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  will 
"reduce  out-of-pocket  costs  for  the  poor  and 
near-poor  enroUees,  while  increasing  costs 
for  other  groups."  •  CBO  reached  this  con- 
clusion despite  their  statement  that  "Con- 
gress attempted  to  ensure  that  the  full 
value  of  new  Medicare  benefits  would 
accrue  in  some  form  to  enrollees  with  medi- 
gap  Insurance  as  well,  although  attainment 
of  this  goal  is  uncertain."  '  Based  on  CBO's 
own  estimates,  30  to  40  percent  of  Medicare 
enrollees— most  of  the  seniors  paying  the 
surtax— will  suffer  greater  out-of-poclcet 
cost  for  Medicare  covered  services  after  the 
law  goes  into  effect.  This  is  true  even  after 
adjusting  for  reductions  in  medigap  premi- 
ums.* In  its  report,  CBO  simulates  a  fully 
effective  law  in  1988  including  all  the  bene- 
fits which  according  to  the  law  will  not  be 
effective  until  1993. 

Perhaps  most  surprisingly,  individual  with 
annual  per-capita  Incomes  above  approxi- 
mately $13,000  will  lose  from  this  legisla- 
tion. Between  nine  and  ten  million  benefici- 
aries will  spend  about  $100  more  a  year  for 
their  health  care  coverage— even  after  the 
reduction  in  raedigap  insurance  is  taken  into 
consideration.  Furthermore,  if  CBO  has  un- 
derestlmai«d  the  number  of  enrollees 
paying  the  supplemental  premium  surtax,  it 
would  also  have  underestimated  the  number 
of  enrollees  who  will  be  worse  off. 

Beneficiaries  who  have  employer-provided 
medigap  benefits  and  who  also  pay  the  sup- 
plemental premium  will  have  an  average 
premium  increase  of  $333  in  1989  for  no  in- 
creased benefit.  Twenty  percent  of  medicare 
enroUees  receive  medigap  benefits  paid  by 
employers.  Some  employers  are  required  to 
make  premium  rebates,  but  these  will  be 
very  smaU  in  1989.» 

BENEFICIARIES  WILL  RECEIVE  FEW  NEW 
BENEFITS 

Many  have  criticized  the  new  law  because 
it  primarily  duplicates  benefits  that  most 
Medicare  beneficiaries  already  received 
through  medigap  insurance  or  Medicaid. 
Far  from  being  an  historic  expansion  of 
Medicare,  the  "new"  benefits  for  all  benefi- 
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Sixty-two  percent  of  all  Medicare  enroll- 
ees and  72  percent  of  seniors  already  had 
medigap  coverage.  This  means  that  for  a 
majority  of  enrollees  most  of  the  benefits 
included  In  the  catastrophic  benefit  package 
were  covered  by  private  Insurance.  Another 
10  percent  of  Medicare  enrollees  receive 
Medicaid  assistance  and  were  already  pro- 
tected against  these  out-of-pocket  costs.  The 
remaining  28  percent  of  beneficiaries  who 
cannot  afford,  cannot  qualify,  or  have 
chosen  not  to  purchase  medigap  policies, 
stand  to  gain  the  most  from  the  catastroph- 
ic coverage  law. 

An  analysis  of  the  benefits  under  the  Cat- 
astrophic Coverage  Act  reveals  that  only  24 
percent  of  the  benefits  were  not  usually  cov- 
ered through  private  medigap  policies.'" 
The  only  new  benefits  Medicare  enrollees 
with  medigap  coverage  will  receive  are  pre- 
scription drug  coverage,  no  3-day  prior  hos- 
pital stay  before  entering  a  nursing  home, 
unlimited  hospice  days,  additional  home 
health  care.  80  hours  of  respite  care,  and 
mammography  tests. 

CONCLUSION 

The  National  Conunlttee  has  found  that 
about  47  percent  of  seniors  will  have  a  tax 
liability  of  $150  or  more  in  1989,  thereby 
paying  additional  Federal  income  tax  as  a 
result  of  the  new  law.  In  addition,  it  was 
found  that  most  senior  taxpayers  will  be 
worse  off  and  face  even  higher  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  for  their  health  care.  These 
factors  further  explain  the  broad  dissatis- 
faction currently  being  expressed  by  many 
seniors— a  dissatisfaction  which  is  likely  to 
continue  to  grow  as  the  number  of  senior 
taxpayers  grows. 

ADDENDUM 

CBO  has  stated  that  supplemental  premi- 
um information  was  prepared  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  also  using  income 
tax  returns.  The  Fiscal  Year  1990  Adminis- 
tration budget ' '  estimates  that  revenues 
from  the  surtax  in  1989  are  55  percent 
higher  than  estimated  just  last  summer. 
This  supports  our  conclusion  that  the  per- 
cent of  Medicare  enrollees  paying  the 
surtax  has  been  underestimated  by  Con- 
gress. 


'  presentation. 


♦Pli  100-360.  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  of  1988.  _    ,       ^ 

» See  Appendix  F  for  the  1989  tax  table  for  the 
supplemental  premium. 

•  CBO  Staff  Worldng  Paper,  p.  20. 
'  Ibid.  p.  17. 

•  Ibid.  Based  on  Table  11,  p.  22. 

•  The  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  an- 
nounced the  national  average  actuarial  value  of  du- 
pUcatlve  Part  A  benefits  to  be  worth  »65  in  1989. 
Federal  Register,  Dec.  6.  1988. 
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>  °  See  Appendix  E. 

>  ■  Budget    of    the    United 
Fiscal  year  1990.  p.  4-11. 
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Government. 

HON.  BEN  GARRIDO  BLAZ 

or  GUAM 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  IS,  1989 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  between  December  8,  1941, 
and  August  10,  1944,  the  island  of  Guam  was 
the  largest  American  territory  actually  occu- 
pied by  Japanese  forces,  the  Philippir>es 
having  been  promised  its  independence  pnor 
to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

During  almost  3  years  of  occupation,  thou- 
sands of  loyal  Guamanian  Americans  suffered 
atrocities,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  death, 
injury  and  internment  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  because  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag. 

This  bill  seeks  an  ex  gratia  compensation 
for  those  Guamanians.  While  the  United 
States  was  and  is  under  no  legal  ot)ligation  to 
extend  such  relief,  I  contend  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
do  so.  I  believe  the  record  clearty  reflects  that 
Congress  itself  has  recognized  this  moral  obli- 
gation based  on  the  undisputed  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  Guam  during  the  Second  World 
War.  Secondly,  Congress  has  previously  rec- 
ognized this  moral  obligation  by  enactment  of 
Public  Law  79-224  (59  Stat.  583),  also  known 
as  the  Guam  Meritorious  Claims  Act,  wherein 
approximately  4,000  people  were  compensat- 
ed. 

Nevertheless,  there  remain  approximately 
2,000  Guamanians  who  have  yet  to  receive 
compensation  for  personal  injury  or  death  be- 
cause of  their  inat)ility  to  meet  a  one-year 
deadline.  This  was  due  to  a  language  barrier 
and  disruption  of  the  island  following  its  libera- 
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tion  by  American  torees.  Additionally,  th«fe 
remain  approximately  1,000  Guamanians  wt>o 
have  yet  to  receive  compensation  for  forced 
tabor,  forced  marches  or  Interment  because 
these  were  not  arTx>ng  the  covered  injunes 
under  59  Stat  583.  Finally,  a  total  of  578 
people  received  insufficient  compensation  for 
personal  injury  or  death  under  59  Stat.  583. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  back  as  1951,  the  elect- 
ed leaders  of  Guam  began  requesting  ttie 
United  States  Government  to  extend  further 
reparation  relief.  However,  ttie  rights  of  Ameri- 
can nationals,  irxduding  those  of  Guamanin- 
■ns.  to  present  claims  against  Japan  were 
waived  by  ttie  United  States  by  vitrue  of  the 
1952  Treaty  of  Peace  wrth  Japan.  Prior  to  rati- 
fication of  ttiis  treaty.  Congress  was  advised 
by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  on 
January  31.  1952,  ttiat  United  States  nationals 
wtKJse  claims  are  not  covered  by  ttie  treaty 
provisions  or  by  ttie  legislation  of  other  Allied 
Powers,  must  look  for  relief  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  ought  add  ttiat,  following  ratification,  Con- 
gress enacted  numerous  measures  extending 
previous  deadlines  in  wtiich  to  file  claims,  to 
American  nationals  ottier  ttian  Guamanians. 
including  but  not  limited  to  Public  Law  87-846. 
enacted  on  October  22.  1962,  and  Public  Law 
100-383,  enacted  on  August  10.  1988. 

Finally.  Congress  has  enacted  numerous 
measures  extending  reparation  relief  to  Pacific 
islanders  wtio  are  neither  nationai  or  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Including  Micronesians 
and  Aleutians,  for  damages  inflicted  by  the 
enemy  during  ttie  Second  World  War.  Never- 
theless, Guamanians,  wtio  have  been  citizens 
o(  ttie  United  States  stnce  1950,  have  not  re- 
ceived as  full  a  measure  of  consideration. 
Ironically,  Micronesia  was  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  enemy  from  1917  to  1945. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  20th  Guam  Leg- 
islature passed  Resolution  162  supporting  In- 
troduction of  tilts  bill.  Ttiis  resolution  was 
based  on  a  survey  of  surviving  victims  of 
enemy  atrocities.  Ovenwhelmingly,  they  indi- 
cated their  desire  to  accept  a  single  set  award 
tor  one  of  three  categories  of  injury:  death, 
personal  injury,  or  forced  labor,  forced 
marches  and  internment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Introduction  of  this  bill  has  a 
very  special  meaning  for  me.  I  mysetf  was  one 
of  ttiose  Guamanians  wtio  was  stripped 
naked,  made  to  work  in  a  forced  labor  battal- 
ion and  herded  into  an  unspeakable  intern- 
ment camp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  show 
conv>assion  for  ttiese  martyred  Guamanian 
Amehcans— ttie  last,  unsung  and  unrecog- 
nized heroes  of  the  Second  World  War. 


TWILIGHT  OF  A  SOUTHERN 
LIBERAL 


UMI 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OP  MISSOURI 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  IS.  1989 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recentfy  my  dear 
friend  and  predecessor  as  Representative  of 
ttie  Fifth  Congressional  Oistiict  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  ttie  Horxxable  Rkrtiard  Boiling, 
brought  to  my  attention  an  article  ttiat  ap- 
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peered  In  the  Boston  Globe  this  year  concern- 
ing a  colleague  of  Mr.  Boiling's,  ttie  Honorable 
Cart  Elliott. 

The  article,  written  by  journalist  Will  Hay- 
good  of  ttie  Glotie  staff,  chronicles  ttie  life 
and  times  of  a  courageous  and  truly  extraordi- 
nary legislator.  Cart  Ellk>n  was  a  Congressman 
from  Alat>ama  who  rose  from  a  poor  and 
humble  beginning  to  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  principled  Congressmen  on  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, he  was  a  critical  part  of  the  effort  to  push 
the  progressive  legislative  agenda  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  through  an  often  stub- 
bom  and  uncoofierative  Congress.  He  was  a 
true  leader  in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  and 
equality  in  this  country  long  before  it  became 
fashionable  to  do  so.  Cart  Elliott  did  not  take 
the  road  of  political  expediency;  he  chose  in- 
tegrity, he  took  ttie  high  ground,  and  he  hung 
on  to  it  with  a  conviction  that  all  of  America 
should  applaud  and  admire. 

As  Mr.  Boiling  stated,  "Eltott  was  an  ex- 
traordinary Congressman  and  legislator.  He  Is 
now  still  remarkable  and  not  yet  defeated.  In 
my  book,  a  great  man."  His  story  deserves  to 
be  retold  and  remembered.  For  ttie  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  and  ottier  conscientious  Ameri- 
cans. I  submit  the  article  that  appeared  In  ttie 
Boston  Globe  on  the  remarkable  Cart  Ellk>tt 
for  the  Record. 

[Prom  The  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  28, 1989] 

TwiUGHT  OP  A  Southern  Liberal— Carl 

Elliott  Flat  Broke  and  Nearly  Forgotten 

(By  Wll  Haygood) 

Jasper  Ala.— His  creditors,  like  wild  geese, 
have  come  and  gone,  and  come  again.  Some- 
times, knowing  it  Is  them,  he  just  lets  the 
ptione  ring;  damn  the  debt.  Dead  leaves 
circle  the  yard  and  the  weeds  need  cutting. 
The  other  day  a  couple  of  l>oys  came  by. 
wanting  to  clean  the  place  up  and  make  a 
few  bucks.  The  old  congressman  is  flat 
broke.  He  waved  them  off. 

Books,  literary  lx>oks.  are  everywhere  in 
the  house.  He  reads  by  a  naked  lightbulb. 
After  supper  he  gralM  a  piece  of  his  stomach 
flesh  and  sticks  himself  with  a  needle's 
worth  of  insulin.  He  was  in  the  kitchen  one 
morning  frying  something  Southern  and 
fell  like  timlier.  It  wasn't  Just  the  diat>etes 
anymore.  A  muscle  disorder  popped  up  out 
of  the  blue.  He  needs  a  walker  to  walk.  His 
personal  papers  are  in  boxes  nudged  against 
the  living  room  wall.  Somewhere  there's  an 
honorary  degree  from  Tufts  tJniversity,  for 
his  sponsoring  "numerous  bills  in  Congress 
affecting  education  and  welfare  of  the  dis- 
advantaged." He  is  trying  to  press  the  life 
together  now  and  ship  it  off  to  the  universi- 
ty in  Tuscaloosa.  "There  is  enough."  he  is 
saying  about  his  papers,  "to  keep  my  friends 
and  enemies  busy  for  a  long  time." 

For  much  of  his  16  years  in  Congress,  Carl 
Elliott  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  legisla- 
tors in  America.  In  1958  he  pushed  the  his- 
toric National  Defense  Education  Act 
through  Congress,  a  furious  and  eloquent 
reaction  against  the  Russians'  launch  of 
Sputnik.  The  act  enabled  millions  to  attend 
college  on  student  loans.  Even  in  the  1950s 
Elliott  had  1960s  passions.  He  got  on  the 
House  Rules  Committee  in  1961  t>ecause 
they  needed  a  Southerner  willing  to  go 
against  other  Southerners  who  were  hold- 
ing up  John  F.  Kennedy's  bills.  With  Ken- 
nedy, everything  was  Jets  taking  off.  With 
Kennedy  in  the  White  House.  Carl  Elliott 
was  in  the  White  House. 
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But  Elliott  would  attract  the  kind  of  hate 
in  Alabama  that  Kennedy  did  when  he  took 
on  George  Wallace.  Alabamans  voted  EHliott 
out  of  office  in  1964.  He  sat  idle  for  a  while, 
then,  sensing  victory  hissing  from  the  State 
House  door  in  Montgomery,  or  something 
approaching  victory,  he  returned  to  Ala- 
bama in  1966  and  took  on  George  Wallace 
for  the  governorship,  flinging  his  big  brood- 
ing body  at  Wallace  and  all  that  Wallace 
stood  for. 

It  was  a  brutal  campaign,  of  gunfire  and 
t>omb  threats,  of  tiny  desperation  and  loud 
hopes.  When  his  campaign  ran  out  of 
money.  Elliott  told  everyone  to  hold  on, 
he'd  get  more.  He  withdrew  every  red  cent 
from  his  congressional  pension.  Tilt  at  wind- 
mills and  they  sometimes  tilt  back.  He  lost. 

A  kind  of  darkness  has  spread  over  his  life 
since  then.  Right  in  front  of  his  eyes  they 
took  his  house.  He  couldn't  meet  the  mort- 
gage. The  family  farm  has  also  been 
yanked.  The  car  was  reprossessed.  and  that 
wasn't  too  long  ago.  He  had  t>een  driving 
around  without  insurance  anyway.  Folks  do 
gossip,  here  and  everywhere.  It  has  l)een 
hard  to  stay.  "Nearly  starved  to  death,"  he 
says.  Little  wonder  he  reads  poetry,  and 
anything  he  can  get  his  hands  on  about 
Thomas  Jefferson.  "Jefferson  lost  his  farm. 
He  sold  his  library  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. He  had  a  lot  of  the  same  problems  I 
had.  Makes  a  fella  feel  kind  of  kin  to  him," 
says  Elliott. 

OH  THE  ROAD  TO  JASPER 

You  can  get  here  by  taking  the  John 
Hollis  Bankhead  highway  out  from  Bir- 
mingham. John  Hollis  was  Tallulah  Bank- 
head's  granddaddy.  She  left  Jasper  for  the 
London  stage  and  became,  as  they  called  it 
in  those  days,  a  smash. 

The  sign  in  the  yard  reads  "Carl  Elliott 
Sr.,  Attorney  at  Law."  The  sign  is  big  as  a 
door.  He  hasn't  practiced  law  in  a  decade. 
The  congressman  is  sittmg  In  a  highback 
chair.  He's  75  now,  still  huge,  the  hands, 
arms.  legs,  everything.  He  used  to  live  alone 
but  things  got  out  of  hand.  When  John  Wil- 
liams, the  live-in  aide,  whom  Elliott  pays  for 
with  his  military  pension  and  social  securi- 
ty, first  saw  the  ad  four  months  ago  about  a 
former  congressman  looking  for  help,  he 
thought  he  was  coming  to  interview  for  a 
Job  "for  some  rich  congressman  with  maids 
and  butlers  and  Cadillacs  in  the  driveway." 

Carl  Elliott  was  lx>m  in  Vina,  Ala.  His  par- 
ents were  simple  people  who  took  things  lit- 
erally. When  George  Denny,  president  of 
the  University  of  Alabama,  gave  a  speech 
near  Vina  and  said  anyone  who  wanted  an 
education  at  the  university  could  get  one 
without  regard  to  income,  they  sent  their 
son.  They  gave  him  $2.38  and  told  him  to  t>e 
good.  President  Denny  sat  in  his  office,  lis- 
tening to  Elliott,  and  leaned  over  and  told 
him  that  his  parents  had  misunderstood, 
that  he  had  to  have  some  money.  Elliott 
had  to  leave.  He  went  to  an  abandoned 
building  on  campus  and  fell  asleep.  "Well. 
Carl,"  Denny  said  the  next  morning,  "if  you 
want  to  come  to  school  that  bad  we'll  find  a 
place  for  you."  It  was  1930.  "Every  now  and 
then  someone  would  think  I  was  doing  well 
and  lend  me  a  hundred  dollars."  Elliott  says. 
He  waited  on  tables,  did  others'  laundry, 
kept  the  campus  furnace  going,  made  honor 
roll  and  l>ecame  the  first  in  his  family  to 
graduate  from  college.  In  1933  he  took  a  law 
degree  from  the  university.  In  the  late  '30s 
he  did  his  country  lawyering  in  Russellville. 
Ala.,  defending  convicted  murderers  and 
trying  to  save  them  from  the  abyss.  "I  never 
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had  a  client  who  got  burned  In  the  electric 
chair." 

I  UBERAUSM  IM  ALABAMA 

Libataism,  oddly  enough,  has  long  played 
a  part  In  this  state's  political  history.  Much 
of  It  had  to  do  with  Lister  Hill,  a  progressive 
Democrat  who  was  an  Alabama  congress- 
man from  1923-1937  and  a  US  Senator  from 
1938-1968.  Hill  wrote  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  in  1933  and  went  on  to  help 
spread  the  sweet  shadow  of  FDR's  New  Deal 
legislation  through  this  sUte  and  the  coun- 
try. Bob  Jones  and  Jim  Polsom  and  Albert 
Rains  have  all  been  progressive  Alabama 
politicians.  But  it  never  was  the  kind  of  go- 
for-broke  liberalism,  especially  on  civil 
rights,  that  a  Stuart  Symington  or  a  Harry 
Truman,  both  from  Missouri,  espoused.  The 
good  Alabama  politician  had  to  play  on  a 
tricky  chessboard.  Progressive  as  he  was. 
Lister  Hill  voted  against  the  1965  Civil 
Rights  Act.  "I  would  have  been  defeated," 
he  said,  then  went  on  to  push  Medicare 
through  the  Senate.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
nominated  Alabaman  Hugo  Black  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Black  tried  explaining  away 
his  one-time  Klan  membership.  He  went  on 
to  become  one  of  the  most  liberal  justices  In 
Supreme  Court  history,  still  scorned  In 
many  parts  of  this  state  as  a  pariah. 

It  was  the  Dlxiecrat  movement  across  the 
South  that  gave  George  Corley  Wallace  a 
cause.  By  the  late  '40s,  you  could  hear  Wal- 
lace's engine  revving  In  the  distance. 

FEVERISH  ABOUT  EDUCATION 

In  1948  Carl  Elliott  ran  as  a  friend  of 
labor,  and  won  a  seat  In  Congress.  He 
worked  his  way  up  the  ladder  and  got  some 
bills  passed.  "A  little  law  for  veterans'  hous- 
ing and  a  bill  for  those  who  had  been  se- 
verely shot  up  In  the  war."  He'd  spend  10 
years  working  on  the  bill  that  would  come 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  He  was  crisscrossing  the  nation 
talking  about  education.  One  Saturday 
night  he  strolled  through  a  church  over  In 
Cullman  County.  A  schoolteacher  named 
Mary  Allen  Jolley  was  on  piano.  "About 
midnight  In  walks  this  tall  guy,  looks  like 
the  biggest  man  I  ever  met  In  my  life,"  re- 
calls Jolley,  who  now  works  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama-  "He  was  Introduced  by  the 
ministers  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  He 
was  terribly  Interested  In  schools."  Elliott 
and  Jolley  got  to  talking,  and  he  told  her 
that  if  she  was  as  feverish  about  education 
as  he  was,  she  shoxild  come  to  Washington 
and  work  for  him.  In  1955  she  became  his 
legislative  assistant. 

"When  Sputnik  went  up,"  recalls  Jolley, 
"we  were  In  Sioux  Falls,  S.D..  holding  hear- 
ings on  education.  We  were  looking  at  the 
notion  of  scholarships."  Elliott  got  word  of 
Sputnik,  returned  to  Alabama,  cornered 
Sen.  Lister  Hill,  and  said,  "It's  time  to  pass 
the  bUl." 

Elliott  and  Hill  hovered  for  several  days  at 
the  Tutwller  hotel  In  downtown  Birming- 
ham. "The  decision  was  that  we  were  to 
work  on  the  biggest  omnibus  bill  we  could 
think  of."  says  Elliott.  He  worked  on  the  bill 
18  hours  a  day.  He  seemed  demonlike.  When 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
passed— the  word  "defense"  was  to  make 
Americans  think  It  was  a  useful  tool  against 
the  Russians— It  seemed  a  new  day  had 
dawned.  "We  had  opened  the  door  of  the 
colleges  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
poor."  says  Elliott.  "We  had  sUpped  the 
lock." 

GOING  TO  BAT  FOR  JFK 

In  1960  Carl  Elliott  went  to  work  in  this 
state  for  the  Kennedy  campaign.  "You  see. 
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this  is  Baptist  country  here.  I'm  not  a  Bap- 
tist myself.  The  Baptists  were  strongly 
against  Kennedy.  I  told  Kennedy  something 
had  to  be  done  about  that,  that  we'd  get 
beat  in  the  South,  not  on  the  racial  ques- 
tion, but  on  religion."  Kennedy  spoke  to 
Baptists  everywhere  and  it  was  all  pretty 
convincing.  Elliott  made  more  than  100 
speeches  for  Kennedy.  "I  was  putting  every- 
thing I  had  in  those  speeches.  We  carried 
this  state  by  57,000  votes  for  a  man  named 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  That  was  a  good 
victory." 

Sam  Raybum,  speaker  of  the  House, 
called  Elliott  before  the  November  elections 
and  told  him  to  come  to  Tennessee  right 
away  for  a  meeting.  "Kennedy's  going  to 
win,"  Raybum  said  to  Elliott  upon  arrival  In 
Termessee.  "We'll  need  a  man  on  the  Rules 
Committee."  The  Rules  Committee  Is  the 
most  powerful  committee  In  the  House.  It  is 
the  committee  that  determines  which  bills 
are  to  be  acted  on.  Raybum  needed  a 
Southerner  to  go  head  to  head  with  Howard 
Smith,  the  staunch  conservative  from  Vir- 
ginia and  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
Elliott  accepted.  "Now  Carl,  you  really  don't 
want  to  be  on  that  committee,"  a  few  of  the 
Southemers  warned  him.  The  battle  to  get 
Elliott  on  the  committee  lasted  30  days.  "He 
was  an  inspiration  to  practically  everybody 
who  worked  with  him,"  says  Richard  Boil- 
ing, a  Missouri  congressman  from  1949- 
1983.  "What  was  happening  In  those  days 
was  that  anybody  In  the  South  who  pushed 
out  on  civil  rights  was  sabotaged  by  his  col- 
leagues." 

Elliott  cleared  the  way  for  many  Kennedy 
bills,  but  the  Southemers  were  an  enor- 
mously strong  voting  bloc,  and  there  were 
setbacks  to  go  with  victories. 

THE  WAIXACE  ROADBLOCK 

Then  Alabama  erupted.  George  Wallace 
tried  to  stop  blacks  from  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  Kennedy  sent  troops 
armed  with  bayonets.  Wallace  got  out  of  the 
way,  but  It  brought  out  all  his  backwoods 
evangelism,  and  he  launched  a  presidential 
campaign.  The  campaign  went  nowhere  and 
he  came  after  Elliott.  During  EUlott's  1964 
campaign  Wallace  stormed  Into  Jasper,  at 
the  town  square,  and  drew  5,000.  A  new 
census  count  had  determined  that  Alabama 
would  lose  one  of  Its  nine  congressmen.  Wal- 
lace thumped  for  eight  of  the  congressmen; 
Elliott's  name  was  missing.  "Save  Alabama," 
the  signs  he  held  aloft  said.  "Hysteria  hit 
the  people,"  says  Elliott.  When  it  was  over, 
after  the  Klan  had  threatened  voters,  after 
old,  bent  men  had  crawled  from  under  the 
shade  of  hickory  trees  and  cast  their  ballots, 
Carl  Elliott  had  been  voted  out  of  Congress 
and  off  the  powerful  Rules  Committee.  "I 
saw  everything  I  had  worked  for  shot  out 
from  under  me  with  one  big  shell,"  he  says. 
He  was  convinced  he  had  stood  for  the  right 
things.  "But  a  politician  can't  do  that  and 
succeed,"  says  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  Frank 
Johnson,  a  longtime  Elliott  friend. 

Elliott  regrouped  and  came  back  after 
George  Wallace.  In  the  midst  of  the  cam- 
paign, Wallace  was  told  In  a  state  legislature 
ruling  that  he  could  not  succeed  himself 
after  two  terms.  Wallace  then  ran  his  wife, 
Lurleen,  and  continued  on  the  campaign 
trail  himself. 

"I  told  him  It  was  a  crazy  Idea,"  says  con- 
gressman Boiling,  referring  to  Elliott's  run 
against  Wallace.  The  news  was  such  that 
the  London  Times  sent  a  reporter  out  to 
Jasper  to  do  a  story  about  the  campaign. 

"The  oddsmakers  must  tell  you  It  Is  a  for- 
lorn hope,"  the  Birmingham  News  said 
about  the  Elliott  gubernatorial  campaign. 
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"But  Elliott  himself  and  those  who  presum- 
ably now  have  decided  to  get  behind  him 
are  dedicated,  and  are  not  Ignorant  of  the 
prospect  of  defeat,  though  they  will  wear  il- 
lusory expressions." 

THE  GARY  IVET  FACTOR 

To  understand  that  campaign,  and  Carl 
Elliott,  It  helps  to  understand  Garv  Ivey. 
Oarv  Ivey  Is  a  hillbilly.  He  will  admit  as 
much.  But  Garv  Ivey's  got  more  common 
sense  than  a  lot  of  PhDs.  He  was  raised  In  a 
coal  camp  outside  Jasper.  When  he  was  7 
his  daddy  was  murdered.  He  ended  up  hus- 
tling work  In  the  coal  mines.  "First  three 
years  I  gave  my  check  to  my  momma,"  Ivey 
says.  He's  seated  in  the  foyer  of  his  home. 
There's  coal  In  bis  lungs  to  this  day,  which 
Is  why  his  voice  is  thick  as  a  gangster's.  He 
had  sense  enough  to  get  out  of  the  mines 
and  get  other  work:  hosting  poker  games. 
That  job  led  to  bmtal  fights.  "I'd  walk  down 
the  street  and  I  wouldn't  get  out  of  the  way, 
for  no  one."  Blacks  lived  In  Frisco,  a  section 
of  town  across  the  railroad  tracks,  during 
segregation.  Ivey  once  told  a  friend  during 
those  days  that  If  he  were  black  he'd  have 
come  "blazing  across  those  tracks  with  guns 
drawn." 

Ivey  punched  someone  back  then  and  was 
threatened  with  a  lawsuit.  That's  when  he 
walked  Into  Elliott's  law  office.  "I  had  a 
chip  on  my  shoulder  but  no  one  to  go  to. 
That's  my  problem.  I  came  right  out  of 
Hoover  times  and  starving.  I  went  to  Carl's 
office  and  he  told  me  to  settle  down.  Not 
many  people  tell  me  to  settle  down.  He  said, 
'You  got  your  priorities  in  the  wrong  place.' 
He  said  he  was  going  to  help  me.  I  said  to 
myself,  'Now  everybody  has  been  trying  to 
use  me.  What  does  this  sonafabitch  want 
from  me?'  I  left  there  for  the  first  time  In 
my  life  feeling  some  encouragement." 

They  kept  In  touch  over  the  years  and 
when  Elliott  started  assembling  a  team  to 
challenge  George  Wallace,  Ivey  joined  up 
quick.  "He  was  convincing  me,"  Ivey  says 
about  Elliott,  "that  he  was  for  the  man 
going  down  the  downtrodden  road.  He  con- 
vinced me  he  could  feel  the  sting  of  the 
whip.  Do  you  understand  the  feeling  that 
would  have  gone  through  a  fella  who  could 
barely  write  his  name?" 

At  the  time  Ivey  was  working  In  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  building  drive-in  theaters. 
He  was  over  In  Tupelo  putting  up  a  drive-in 
theater  and  saw  a  pretty  lady  out  of  the 
comer  of  his  eye.  Her  name  was  Carol  and 
he  married  her. 

For  an  entire  year  Garv  Ivey  quit  work  to 
work  the  Elliott  campaign. 

"WE  MUST  HAVE  RACIAL  PEACE" 

Elliott  declared  his  candidacy  at  the  State 
House  In  Montgomery.  "This  is  not  an  Issue 
of  George  Wallace  or  Carl  Elliott."  he  said, 
"but  one  where  Alabama  itself  is  at  stake." 
Wallace  attacked  the  federal  government  in 
Washington  and  all  those  "polnty-head  lib- 
erals." Elliott  moved  like  clouds  of  billowing 
smoke  through  the  state.  "No  power  on 
earth  can  stop  us,"  he'd  yell.  "No  power  on 
earth."  They  were  riding  in  cars  loaned  to 
them  by  an  auto  dealer.  "We  must  have 
racial  peace  In  Alabama,"  Elliott  told  a  Bir- 
mingham crowd.  "We  must  seize  the  leader- 
ship from  the  self-serving  extremists  on 
both  sides  who  use  the  race  Issue  as  a  whip- 
saw  for  personal  gain  or  momentary  person- 
al fame." 

The  crowds  would  swell.  "I  was  feeling, 
first  half  of  that  campaign,  that  I  could 
win,"  says  Elliott.  "Lord,  God,  you  should 
have  seen  the  crowds.  In  Talladega  I  had 
1,500.  At  Aubum  I  had  3,000.  At  Tuscaloosa 
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I  hmd  3.000.  At  HuntaviUe  I  had  6.000."  It 
could  get  brutal.  Someone  fired  gunshots  at 
the  ElUott  caravan.  There  were  bomb 
threats.  The  women  were  told  not  to  go  out 
alone.  But  it  could  get  romantic.  Hank  Wil- 
liams Jr.  on  the  campaign  bus.  singing  for 
glory  in  nowhere  towns,  his  momma  trail- 
ing, insisting  her  young  Hank  be  paid  every 
night,  cash.  They  went  from  Phoenix  City 
to  Hurtsboro,  from  Eufaula  to  Troy,  from 
AbbevlUe  to  Ozark,  from  Headland  to 
Mobile.  "So  we  had  this  caravan  traveling 
across  this  state  with  no  money."  Ivey  is 
saying.  "Now  if  Carl  met  a  good  organizer  in 
a  town  we'd  get  a  motel  room.  Id  carry  the 
fella  in  another  room  and  say.  Now  look, 
this  fella  Elliott  ain't  got  a  damn  cent.  We 
don't  even  have  money  to  get  out  of  this 
motel  room.'  Sometimes  they'd  go  raise  me 
some  money.  If  not.  I'd  say,  'Well,  how 
about  paying  our  motel  room  here?'"  Ivey 
used  to  handle  poker  games.  They  rolled  on. 
Ivey.  m»fcing  a  plea  for  the  black  vote,  set 
up  an  appointment  with  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  "First  day  we  were  supposed  to  talk 
to  him.  King  said  he  was  meditating.  That 
was  a  put-off."  King  threw  his  support  to 
Richmond  Flowers,  the  Alabama  attorney 
general  who  was  campaigning  almost  exclu- 
sively among  blacks.  Most  everyone  realized 
Flowers'  strategy  would  not  work.  Some  in 
the  Elliott  camp  blamed  Flowers  for  what 
would  eventually  happen.  "I  wasn't  cam- 
paigning against  Carl  Elliott, "  says  Flowers, 
who  now  lives  in  Dothan.  Ala..  "I  was  cam- 
paigning against  Wallace. "  Elliott  appealed 
to  Lyndon  Johnson  to  help  with  the  black 
vote.  Plowers  believes  the  move  was  a  cru- 
cial mistake.  "Johnson  wasn't  popular  in 
Alabama."  says  Flowers.  George  WsUlace 
won  and  Lurleen  Wallace  went  to  the  State 
House.  She  was  dead  IS  months  later  of 
cancer. 

OUT  or  STTLZ  n  WASHIMOTOII 

Carl  Elliott  set  up  a  lobbying  business  in 
Washington  after  his  defeat  by  Wallace. 
That  was  full  throttle  for  a  while.  Suddenly 
Richard  Nixon  was  in  the  White  House  and 
the  town  was  crawling  with  Republicans.  El- 
liott couldn't  get  any  lobbying  work.  He 
went  back  to  Jasper  and  joined  the  law  firm 
his  son,  Carl  Jr.,  worked  for.  It  was  hard  for 
a  60-year-old  man  to  go  t>ack  into  that  kind 
of  Jungle,  of  begging  and  wooing  clients. 
There  was  hushed  talk  he  wasn't  quite  pull- 
ing his  weight  at  the  law  firm.  Elliott  was 
pulling  his  weight  all  right,  but  the  kind  of 
welsht  he  always  pulled,  for  the  needy.  He'd 
make  phone  calls  to  Washington  to  check 
on  folks'  social  security  benefits.  The  law 
firm  saw  his  huge  phone  bill  and  wondered 
what  in  the  world  was  going  on.  It  did  not 
matter  that  he  was  once  a  powerful  politi- 
cian. Carl  Elliott  Sr.  quit,  took  his  briefcase 
and  went  home,  down  his  basement,  and  set 
that  sign— "Carl  Elliott  Sr..  Attorney  at 
Law"— in  the  yard.  Still,  his  clients,  says 
Oarv  Ivey.  "were  people  who  worked  in  the 
campaign  who  couldn't  afford  to  pay  him. 
These  poor  folks  kept  continuing  to  trip  up 

;  and  down  his  steps." 

His  wife.  Jane.  died,  then  his  son,  Carl  Jr.. 
who  also  had  diabetes,  died.  Jane  Elliott 
had  meant  the  world  to  Elliott.  With  no  one 
at  home  except  himself,  mail  piled  up,  so 
did  biUs.  There  was  no  congressional  pen- 
sion coming  in  because  he  had  taken  it  out 
for  the  Wallace  campaign,  which  mystified 
many.  "Elliott  is  quixotic.  He's  not  shrewd 
and  careful.  He's  restless,"  says  Virginia 
Van  der  Veer  Hamilton,  a  retired  professor 
of  history  from  the  University  of  Alabama 

I  at  Btrmlngham. 
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They  turned  his  phone  off.  He  was  sued 
39  times  by  creditors.  "His  life  became  an 
absolute  economic  nightmare,"  says  Julian 
Butler,  a  Huntsville  lawyer  who  has  han- 
dled Elliott's  legal  woes.  They  were  hounded 
by  courts.  "We  would  string  it  out  in  court," 
says  Butler.  'Sometimes  we  had  a  friendly 
Judge  who  would  not  set  cases." 

There  have  l>een  fund-raisers.  "We  have 
appreciation  dinners  for  him,"  says  Garv 
Ivey.  "Well,  people  get  appreciated  out." 

Sometimes  a  storm  gathered  without 
warning.  There  was  a  move  afoot  to  take 
Carl  Elliott's  name  off  the  street  named  for 
him  here  because  of  a  spat  with  a  local  offi- 
cial. Garv  Ivey  still  has  his  teeth  in  his 
head.  He  picked  up  the  phone  and  made 
some  calls  and  stopped  that  movement  in  its 
tracks. 

Elliott  always  has  loved  books.  When  he 
was  in  Congress  he'd  return  almost  every 
weekend  and  go  into  the  hills  giving  books 
away  to  school  libraries.  His  wife  had  a 
bookstore  here,  but  couldn't  make  a  go  of  it. 
Elliott  would  come  in  the  boolistore  like  the 
wind,  grab  books,  put  them  under  his  arm, 
and  then  go  give  them  away. 

It  is  strange  the  way  history  goes,  vertical- 
ly sometimes,  sometimes  in  circles.  George 
Wallace  is  In  a  wheelchair.  Carl  Elliott  is  in 
a  wheelchair.  One  put  there  by  a  lunatic 
gunman,  the  other  by  the  gift  of  time  itself. 
And  time  is  nothing  if  not  a  gift.  Poverty 
has  circled  up  to  the  congressman  again, 
like  in  youth,  when  it  laid  at  his  chest  like  a 
rock.  But  it  is  almost  a  glorious  existence 
now,  the  way  he  has  been  pushed  into  the 
blasted  history  of  this  state,  of  schoolgirls 
dead  in  church  bombings,  of  Bull  Connor,  of 
bullets,  of  some  blacks  forgiving  George 
Wallace,  of  Birmingham's  black  mayor,  of 
Alabama's  good  morning  light.  "When  but 
for  the  truth."  Carl  Elliott  says,  "man 
ought  to  die." 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  GREEK 
AMERICANS 


HON.  CRAIG  T.  JAMES 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  millions  of  Greek-Amencans  who 
make  our  great  Nation  stronger,  and  whose 
ancestors  inspired  us  to  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependerKe  we  so  fervently  pursue. 

My  deep  respect  emanates  from  the  recog- 
rution  that  without  Greece,  ttiere  would  be  no 
America.  In  the  words  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelly, 
"we  are  all  Greeks!  Our  Laws,  our  literature, 
our  religion,  our  art,  fiave  ttieir  roots  in 
Greece." 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  Pericles  formulat- 
ed the  very  esser^e  of  the  form  of  democracy 
wtHch  has  sustained  our  beloved  America  for 
more  than  two  centuries. 

He  spoke  of  Greece,  but  he  described 
America. 

Our  Constitution  is  called  a  democracy  be- 
cause power  is  in  the  hands,  not  a  minority 
but.  of  the  whole  people.  When  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  settling  private  disputes,  everyone  is 
equal  t>efore  the  law;  when  it  is  a  question 
of  putting  one  person  before  another  in  pos- 
tions  of  public  responsibility,  what  counts  is 
not  membership  of  a  particular  class,  but 
the  actual  ability  which  the  man  possesses. 


Two  ttKXJsand  years  ago,  Pericles  envi- 
sioned our  shining  city  on  the  hill. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "*  *  *  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  *  *  *  we  are  all  indebted  for  the 
light  which  led  ourselves  out  of  gothic  dark- 
ness." 

And  as  we  learned  and  borrowed  from  an- 
cient Greece,  19th  century  Greece  was  in- 
spired by  American  colonialists.  The  American 
Revolution  became  one  of  the  ideals  of  the 
Greeks  as  they  fought  for  independerKe  in 
the  1820's.  Greek  intellectuals  translated  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  used  it  as 
their  own  Declaration  of  Freedom.  Preparing 
for  battle,  a  Greek  commander  in  chief,  Petros 
Mavomichalis,  in  a  speech  to  the  Messenian 
Senate  of  Calmata  in  1821,  Appealed  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  saying. 

Having  formed  the  resolution  to  live  or  die 
for  freedom,  we  are  drawn  toward,  we  are 
drawn  toward  you  by  a  Just  sympathy  since 
it  is  in  your  land  liberty  has  fixed  her 
abode,  and  by  you  that  she  is  prized  as  by 
your  fathers.  Hence,  honoring  her  name,  we 
invoke  at  the  same  time,  trusting  that  in 
imitating  you.  we  shall  imitate  our  ancestors 
and  t>e  thought  worthy  of  them  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  resembling  you  *  ••  it  Is  for  you, 
citizens  of  America,  to  crown  this  glory. 

1989  merits  the  168th  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  which  freed 
Greece  from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Greece 
was  under  Ottoman  control  for  nearly  400 
years— from  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453 
until  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1821. 

During  this  dark  time,  the  people  were  de- 
prived of  all  civil  rights.  Schools  and  churches 
were  down;  Christians  and  Jews  alike  were 
kidnaped  and  raised  as  Moslems  to  serve  the 
Sultan.  The  suffering  of  the  Greek  people  laid 
heavy  on  the  conscience  of  America. 

Speaking  in  December  1823,  Massachu- 
setts Representative  Daniel  Webster  said. 

This  people,  a  people  of  intelligence,  inge- 
nuity, refinement,  spirit,  and  enterprise, 
have  been  for  centuries  under  the  atrocities 
unparalleled  Tartarian  barbarish  that  ever 
oppressed  the  human  race. 

President  James  Monroe,  In  an  address  to 
the  1 7th  Congress,  said. 

The  mention  of  Greece  fills  the  mind  with 
the  most  exalted  sentiments  and  arouses  in 
our  bosom  the  best  feelings  of  which  our 
nature  is  susceptible  *  *  *  A  strong  hope  is 
entertained  that  people  will  recover  their 
inde(>endence,  and  resume  their  equal  sta- 
tion among  the  nations  on  Earth. 

Thousands  of  American  volunteers  from 
throughout  our  Nation  sailed  to  Greece  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  War  for  Independence. 

The  Greek  people  persevered.  They  won 
back  their  independence  and  freedom.  Since 
that  time,  the  fates  of  our  two  nations  have 
tieen  inextricably  linked.  During  the  early 
1900's,  one  in  every  four  Greek  males  t>e- 
tween  the  ages  of  15  and  45  departed  for  the 
United  States. 

They  worked  hard.  They  pursued  education. 
They  raised  families.  They  toiled  by  the  sweat 
of  ttieir  t>row  to  contribute  to  the  American  so- 
ciety. Tliey  became  doctors,  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, police  officers,  mayors,  Governors,  arxJ 
Congressmen.  Today,  Greek-Americans  are 
woven  throughout  the  fabric  of  American  soci- 
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ety.  They  are  the  thread  that  weaves  through 
the  American  quilt. 

America  is  better  for  our  friendship  with 
Greece.  America  is  better  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  Greece  has  shared  with  us. 

We  share  a  common  struggle,  for  the  Greek 
people,  like  Americans,  have  struggled  and 
strived  for  every  measure  of  independence 
and  freedom  they  now  enjoy.  After  Greece 
had  defeated  the  Communists  in  the  eariy 
1950's.  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  sakj, 

Greece  asked  no  favor  except  the  opportu- 
nity to  stand  for  those  rights  in  which  it  be- 
lieved, and  it  gave  to  the  world  an  example 
of  battle  *  •  •  a  battle  that  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  all  free  men  and  women  every- 
where. 

That  spirit  of  independence  and  commit- 
(Tjent  to  freedom  bums  strongly  in  the  hearts 
of  Greeks  everywhere.  My  respect  for  Greek- 
Americans  is  unwavering,  and  my  thanks,  as 
an  American,  is  everiasting.  For,  I  share  the 
belief  of  Will  Durant.  who  said, 

Greek  civilization  is  alive;  It  moves  in 
every  breath  of  mind  that  we  breathe;  so 
much  of  it  remains  that  none  of  us  in  one 
lifetime  could  absorb  it  all.  Greece  is  that 
bright  morning  star  of  that  western  civiliza- 
tion which  is  our  nourishment  and  life. 


REPOCUSING  THE  JOB 
TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  18.  1989 

Mr.  HAWKINS  .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  in  introducing  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  Amendments  of 
1989.  These  amendments  will  enhance  sub- 
stantially the  quality  of  job  training  for  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  indivkjuals  in  this 
country. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  [JTPA] 
has  faled  its  primary  mission  as  envisioned  by 
its  original  sponsors:  to  train  adults  and  youth, 
particulariy  those  who  are  most  in  need  and 
who  are  unprepared  to  compete  in  the  latx>r 
market. 

This  bill  does  not  undermine  the  stability  of 
the  current  JTPA  system.  It  essentially  leaves 
the  existing  structures  in  place.  It  leaves  intact 
the  publk:/private  partriership  which  has 
worked  well  in  most  service  delivery  areas 
across  the  country.  But.  by  improving  targeting 
and  creating  a  separate,  year-round  program 
for  youth,  it  does  change  existing  policies  re- 
lating to  wfK)  is  being  sen/ed  by  JTPA,  the 
types  of  services  being  provided,  and  the  out- 
comes expected  under  the  program. 

In  my  view,  the  intended  recipients  of  JTPA 
services  should  be  economically  disadvan- 
taged adults  and  youth  with  the  greatest  bar- 
riers to  employment  who  are  most  at  risk  of 
failure  in  the  job  martlet  Yet,  JTPA  essentially 
underserves  them  and  instead  serves  the 
most  job  ready  among  the  eligible  population. 
For  instance,  66  percent  of  those  trained  and 
placed  in  program  year  1987  under  JTPA 
were  high  school  graduates.  Although  the 
statute  requires  special  emphasis  on  school 
dropouts,   they   are   not   receiving   equitable 
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services.  I  believe  that  we  need  to  refocus 
JTPA  on  the  harder-to-serve  population  who 
are  struggling  to  get  into  the  economic  main- 
stream. 

Last  September,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  conducted  an  oversight  hear- 
ing on  the  performance  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  The  committee  focused  its 
review  on  studies  conducted  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  [GAOj  and  the  Inspector 
General's  [IG]  Office  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

The  GAO  found  that  JTPA  participants 
spend  an  average  of  1 8  weeks  enrolled  in  the 
program.  The  GAO  reported  that  more  than 
60  percent  of  JTPA  participants  are  high 
school  graduates.  In  addition,  the  most  job- 
ready  group  received  more  intensive  services 
than  those  who  are  most  in  need.  Further- 
more, the  GAO  concluded  that  given  more  in- 
tensive interventions,  the  program  could 
achieve  very  positive  program  outcomes  for 
many  partteipants  who  othenwse  appear  to  be 
less  ready  for  jobs. 

The  Labor  Department's  IG  report  also 
found  that  JTPA  heavily  emphasizes  short- 
term  training  and  that  the  program  targets  par- 
ticipants who  are  easiest  to  place.  More  trou- 
bling is  their  finding  that  over  one-half  of  the 
adults  and  two-thirds  of  the  youths  were  un- 
employed 4  months  after  completing  the  JTPA 
program.  In  addition,  the  IG  report  concluded 
that  the  JTPA  system  has  missed  a  significant 
opportunity  to  maximize  the  return  on  invest- 
ment for  those  most  in  need  of  employment 
and  training  sen/ices. 

This  new  initiative  attempts  to  address 
many  of  the  concerns  raised  during  the  hear- 
ing about  the  effectiveness  of  this  employ- 
ment and  training  program.  The  proposed 
amendments  to  JTPA,  incorporated  in  this  bill, 
include: 

(1)  Improved  targeting  of  JTPA  by  establish- 
ing a  separate  program  for  adults  and  older 
workers  under  a  revised  part  A  of  title  II.  As  in 
current  law,  90  percent  of  the  participants 
must  be  economically  disadvantaged.  Howev- 
er, in  order  to  focus  on  those  with  greater  bar- 
riers to  employment,  the  bill  requires  that  50 
percent  of  the  ll-A  participants  be  adults  or 
older  workers  who  are  reading  or  computing 
below  the  eighth  grade  level;  or  are  long-term 
recipients  of  public  assistance;  or  have  limited 
work  histories. 

(2)  Retention  of  the  cun-ent  summer  youth 
employment  program  under  part  B  of  title  II 
vwth  expanded  authorization  of  appropriations. 

(3)  Creation  of  a  separate  year-round  pro- 
gram for  youth,  aged  14  through  21,  under  a 
new  part  C  of  title  II.  In  order  to  encourage 
eariier  interventions,  the  age  has  been  low- 
ered from  the  current  law  limitation  of  16 
years  to  14  years  for  youth  receiving  services 
under  this  program.  Furthermore,  50  percent 
of  the  ll-C  participants  must  be  out-of-school 
youth,  with  priority  given  to  school  dropouts. 
The  remaining  50  percent  must  be  in-school 
youth,  with  priority  given  to  youth  who  are  at 
risk  of  becoming  dropouts,  or  who  are  in  need 
of  school-to-work  transition  assistance,  or  who 
are  parents,  or  wfK)  have  limited  English-lan- 
guage proficiency. 

(4)  Providing  an  additional  $500  million  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  youth  pro- 
grams (an  additional  $200  million  for  ll-B  and 
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an  additional  $300  million  for  the  new  ll-C 
youth  services). 

(5)  Allocating  84  percent  of  the  funds  to  the 
servk^  delivery  areas  for  both  the  adult  and 
youth  programs. 

(6)  Redirecting  existing  incentive  grants  for 
serving  in  excess  of  tfie  targeted  harder-to- 
serve  population. 

(7)  Modifying  the  pertormance  standards  to 
promote  delivery  of  services  to  the  hard-to- 
serve. 

(8)  Changing  the  allocation  formula  for 
youth  servk;es  under  part  C  of  title  II  to 
ensure  that  funds  go  to  service  delivery  areas 
with  greater  concentrations  of  economically 
disadvantaged  youth. 

(9)  Requiring  consistent  and  timely  reporting 
under  JTPA,  as  well  as  facilitating  uniform  re- 
porting requirements  across  different  pro- 
grams— JTPA,  Vocational  Education,  Welfare 
JOBS  Program,  etc. 

Today's  workplace  Is  becoming  increasingly 
technical  and  demanding  of  adequate  skills. 
Yet,  there  is  a  growing  concern  about  the 
dearth  of  workers  with  adequate  employability 
skills  who  are  equipped  to  fill  the  needs  and 
challenges  of  the  job  market.  Our  attempts  in 
this  proposal  to  strengthen  JTPA,  hopefully, 
will  help  to  improve  this  mismatch. 

The  Wort^force  2000  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Latx>r  predkrts  that  the  majority  of 
new  entrants  into  the  future  workforce  will  in- 
clude minorities  and  immigrants,  many  of 
whom  will  be  lacking  employability  skills.  We 
need  to  begin  now  to  adequately  prepare  tfie 
unemployed  and  the  underemployed,  particu- 
lariy tfKJse  who  are  not  being  served  by  exist- 
ing human  resource  systems,  to  meet  tf»e 
challenges  of  the  future  latx>r  market. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting 
this  major  initiative. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  EMINENCE 
ARCHBISHOP  lAKOVOS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENMSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  and  recognize 
His  Eminence  Archbishop  lakovos  on  the  oc- 
casran  of  the  30th  year  celebration  of  his  ele- 
vation to  the  highest  position  of  authority 
within  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North 
and  South  America. 

The  achievements  of  the  man  as  cleric  are 
abundantly  evkjent  to  people  of  all  religk>us 
creeds,  he  has  made  many  valuable  and  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  and  society  at  large  and  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  blessing  of  God  almighty  wtwch 
has  made  his  tenure  so  valuat>le  arxj  fruitful. 
His  Eminence  is  truly  a  leader  among  leaders 
and  his  very  active  and  successful  role  in  the 
Nation's  civil  rights  movement  provides  just 
one  of  many  examples  of  the  type  of  out- 
standing leadership  His  Eminence  has  provid- 
ed. 

With  reverence,  I  offer  my  very  best  wishes 
and  my  prayers  ifor  ttie  Archbishop's  contin- 
ued and  inspired  leadership  in  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox Church.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
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join  me  in  recognizing  tfiis  most  auspicious  of 
anniversanes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  EVERETT 
LITTLE 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

or  GBORGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESElfTATrVIS 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1989 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  as  a  former  dis- 
trict attorney  in  Cot*  County.  GA,  I  am  well- 
acquainted  with  the  many  fine  law  enforce- 
ment officers  there.  tx)th  on  the  county  police 
force  and  In  the  police  agerKies  of  Cobb's  six 
munictpalities.  This  spring,  we  are  losing  from 
our  law  enforcement  community  one  of  its 
most  respected  members,  and  surely  our 
most  experierK:ed  servant  of  ttw  public  safety. 

Chief  Everen  Little,  wtw  has  headed  the 
Smyrna  Police  Department  since  1976.  is  retir- 
ing, 53  years  after  he  began  his  law  enforce- 
ment career.  I  want  to  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  extending  our  thanks  and  best 
wishes  to  Chief  Little,  wtw  exemplifies  the 
spirit  of  dedication  and  service  which  we  must 
have  in  our  law  enforcement  officers. 

Chief  Little  spent  much  of  his  career  with 
the  Atlanta  Police  Departnrtent.  and  he  took 
part  in  tfie  investigation  of  numerous  notable 
crimes  during  those  years.  In  1976,  wtien 
many  of  his  peers  were  settling  into  comforta- 
ble retirement.  Everett  Lrttle  launched  a  new 
career  as  head  of  the  suburban  Smyrna  Police 
Department  Since  then,  he  has  established  a 
reputation  for  outstarxiing  leadership,  fairness, 
and  Knowledge  of  law  enforcement  practk^es 
whKh  few  in  this  fMatkxi  attain. 

IMr.  Speaker,  order  In  our  society  depends 
on  the  unselfish  dedk:atk>n  of  law  enforce- 
ment offK»rs  such  as  Everett  Little.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  ttiank  him  on  behalf  of 
ttw  thousarKJs  of  people  In  ttie  Atlanta  area 
he  has  served  over  ttie  years,  and  to  wish  him 
a  retirement  which  is  as  productive  as  tfie  53- 
year  law  enforcement  career  wtiich  he  is  now 
completing. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REAUTHORIZE  THE 
MAONUSON  FISHERY  CONSER- 
VATION AND  MANAGEMENT 
ACT 


UMI 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OP  MASSACHUSnTS 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twaday,  April  18.  1989 

Mr.  STUDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  ttian  a 
dozen  years  ago  this  House  approved  H.R. 
200.  ttie  bill  VhaX  established  the  200-mile  fish- 
ing Hmit.  Only  the  conversion  of  our  fishing 
fleets  from  sails  to  modem  day  engines  has  ri- 
valed ttie  effect  tfus  law  has  had  on  the  fish- 
ing industry  and  tfiose  dependent  upon  it. 
Wtiat  were  once  only  dreams  of  an  American 
fishing  industry  fishing  off  our  shores,  process- 
ing our  fishing  and  providing  food  for  our 
people  has  become  a  reality. 

As  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  200-mile- 
imit  law  was  primarily  a  conservatksn  measure 
desgned  to  prevent  overfishing  of  fish  off  our 
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shores.  We  wanted  to  preserve  a  way  of  life 
and  guarantee  the  continued  survival  of  the 
independent  fisherman.  To  accomplish  this, 
we  wanted  U.S.  fishermen  and  the  American 
ecorx>my,  in  ger>eral,  to  receive  tfie  maximum 
benefit  from  American  fisheries  resources;  we 
wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  foreign  overfishing;  we 
wanted  to  guarantee  tfie  conservation  of  Im- 
portant commercial  fish  species;  and  we 
wanted  to  promote  consumption  of  American- 
harvested  fish  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Today  as  I  introduce  legislation  to  renew 
tfie  200-mile-limit  law  [Magnuson  Fishery  Con- 
servatk>n  and  Management  Act],  I  am  proud 
to  report  that  the  200-mlle  limit  has  been  a  re- 
sounding success.  No  kmger  are  huge  foreign 
factory  ships  off  our  sfiores  catching  every- 
thing In  sight.  In  fact,  foreign  fishing  within  our 
waters  has  virtually  been  eliminated. 

In  the  past  12  years,  American  fishermen 
have  established  records  for  tfie  amount  of 
fish  caught,  processed,  and  exported.  Last 
year  ak>ne,  commercial  landings  were  almost 
7  bilton  pounds  valued  at  well  over  $3  billkjn. 
During  tfie  same  period,  consumptk)n  of  fish 
by  tfie  American  public  rose  from  1 2.9  pounds 
per  person  to  almost  1 5.5  pounds. 

In  addition,  the  vast  fishery  resources  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  *  *  *  once  unexplored 
and  undeveloped  *  *  *  are  now  making  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  our  economy.  Over 
half  a  billion  dollars  has  been  Invested  in  fish- 
ing and  processing  t>oats  to  catch  and  market 
U.S.  fish  products  abroad.  The  development 
of  this  last  frontier  fishery  essentially  com- 
pletes tfie  cycle  of  Americanizatk>n  started 
some  1 2  years  ago. 

As  chairman  of  tfie  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservatk>n  and  tfie  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  looking  forward  to  reviewing  even 
more  clearty  the  performance  of  the  Act  as 
we  fiokj  hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
law.  Our  sutx:ommlttee  will  carefully  examine 
issues  like  Coast  Guard  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts, tfie  Interception  of  U.S.  salmon  on  the 
high  seas  by  foreign  driftnet  fishermen,  the  ex- 
clusion of  tuna  from  the  management  autfior- 
ity  of  tfie  Act.  limited  entry  Into  our  fisheries, 
funding  and  research  needs,  and  tfie  fishery 
management  council  process. 

Tfie  subcommittee  has  scheduled  Its  first 
hearing  on  May  2  in  Washington  and  In  the 
coming  weeks  I  hope  to  announce  plans  for 
fiekj  heanngs  In  fishing  ports  throughout  the 
country  to  hear  first  hand  from  those  involved 
In  tfie  fisfienes  atx>ut  how  to  Improve  our  fish- 
eries management  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect  that  throughout  our 
hearings  we  will  learn  about  examples  of  con- 
flk:ts  between  recreational  and  commercial 
fisfiermen,  about  law  enforcement  problems, 
atxxjt  overfishing  and  about  degradatk^n  of 
our  marine  environment.  All  these  problems 
are  serious  and  deserve  our  attention.  For  my 
part,  I  will  attempt  to  determine  whether  or  not 
tfiese  problems  stem  from  deficierKies  in  the 
law  or  with  those  wfio  Implement  it.  I  antici- 
pate bringing  a  t)ill  to  the  floor  for  my  col- 
leagues' conskjeration  early  this  fall. 

Managing  a  resource  as  vast  as  the  fisher- 
ies of  tfie  200-mile-limit  zone  is  an  enormous 
challenge.  We  sfioukf  expect  tfiat  conflkrts  will 
arise  and  mistakes  will  t>e  made.  However,  we 
cannot  under  any  circumstarKes  let  ourselves 
be  paralyzed  by  the  enormity  of  the  task. 
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As  sut)Committee  chairman,  I  will  insist  that, 
regardless  of  the  fishery  Involved  or  the  cate- 
gory of  fishermen  affected,  we  must  respect 
not  only  our  domestic  laws,  but  the  laws  of 
nature,  as  well;  we  cannot  manage  our  fisher- 
ies just  for  today  or  just  for  one  generation  of 
fishermen;  our  responsibility  Is  to  maintain  the 
health  of  our  fisheries  so  that  they  may  be  en- 
joyed and  provide  sustenance  for  generations 
to  come.  That  was  the  real  purpose  of  the 
MFCMA.  That  remains  our  purpose  today. 
And  that  will  be  our  greatest  challenge  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LOUISE  W. 
WORTMAN 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

or  vrti  YORK 

III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1989 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  Ms.  Louise  Wort- 
man  on  a  lifetime  of  community  service  and 
family  commitment.  Louise  is  being  honored 
April  25,  by  the  Exchange  Club  of  southern 
Dutchess  County  in  New  York. 

Louise  was  born  April  27,  1923,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eileen  and  Hert)ert  Williams  in  Stamford, 
CT.  Upon  graduation  from  Darien  High  School 
In  1941,  Louise  worked  as  society  editor  for 
tfie  New  Canaan  Advertiser.  Her  column,  enti- 
tled "By  the  Way,"  dealt  with  societal  happen- 
ings around  the  community. 

During  World  War  II,  Louise  volunteered  hill- 
time  at  the  Stamford  Hospital.  She  became  an 
active  memt>er  of  the  wartime  ration  tioard.  In 
1942.  she  met  George  Wortman.  her  future 
hust>and.  an  accomplished  veterinarian.  Soon 
afterward,  she  joined  the  New  York  Board  of 
Water  Supply  In  Newburgh. 

Louise,  tireless  and  cheerful,  continued  to 
volunteer  her  tx>untiful  energy  with  the  Girl 
Scouts,  community  fund  drives,  the  gray 
ladies,  and  the  Highland  Hospital  auxiliary, 
where  she  became  a  tiustee.  During  this  time, 
Louise  was  blessed  with  two  daughters  Donna 
and  Elizabeth. 

Louise  remains  active  In  community  public 
servk:e  organizations,  including  the  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  the  town  of  FIshkill  Republi- 
can Committee,  the  Brownell/American 
Cancer  Society  Pro-Am  Golf  Tournament,  the 
southern  Dutchess  Exchange  Club.  She  Is  a 
fundraiser  for  the  Blodgett  Memorial  Library  In 
FIshkill.  Louise  also  is  president  and  trustee  of 
tfie  FIshkill  Rural  Cemetery,  and  a  patient  rep- 
resentative at  St.  Francis  Hospital  In  Beacon. 
Stie  served  on  the  town  of  Fishkill  Bk:enten- 
nial  Committee,  and  the  Dutchess  County  Re- 
sources Recovery  Agency.  She  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  Woman  Director  of 
tfie  Mid-Hudson  Savings  Bank. 

Throughout  her  career  of  community  serv- 
ice, "Weezie"  always  found  time  to  be  a 
caring  wife  and  mother.  She  finds  ample  time 
for  her  three  beautiful  grandchildren,  Matthew, 
Retiecca,  and  Melissa,  and  spends  many 
weekends  with  her  sister  June,  and  her  two 
brotfiers,  Jack  and  Jim. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Louise  Wortman  can  look 
back  on  tier  family  endeavors  and  her  many 
community  accomplishments  with  tremendous 
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pride.  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Louise  for  a 
lifetime  of  dedicated  service  to  her  community 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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DISABLED  VETERANS  AND  AS- 
SISTIVE ANIMALS  PARTNER- 
SHIP ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  n 

OF  UASSACHnSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  18,  1989 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  along  with  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Tom  Ridge,  that  fulfills  a  na- 
tional promise  to  assist  the  men  arnJ  women 
who  have  fought  so  bravely  to  defend  our 
country.  This  legislation  would  provide  a 
means  by  which  our  service-connected  veter- 
ans who  are  quadriplegic  can  maintain  their 
independence  in  their  homes.  By  providing 
quadriplegics  with  assistive  animals,  these  vet- 
erans would  be  able  to  complete  many  daily 
activities  that  they  otherwise  could  not  per- 
form. 

Dr.  M.J.  Willard  of  Boston  University  has  de- 
veloped a  program  called  "Helping  Hands." 
During  the  last  6  years,  her  research  has  been 
funded  by  organizations  such  as  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America.  This  program  has  trained  Simian 
monkeys  (also  known  as  "organ-grinder  mon- 
keys") to  help  quadriplegic  and  other  severely 
disabled  people  with  everyday  problems. 
These  highly  trained  monkeys  can  retrieve 
food  and  beverages  from  a  refrigerator,  heat 
food  in  a  microwave  and  then  set  up  a  meal 
for  ingestion  by  its  master.  They  can  retrieve 
and  reposition  a  dropped  mouthpiece  without 
which  their  master  could  not  read  or  write. 
They  can  replace  the  chin  rest,  which  if  acci- 
dentally pushed  away,  would  render  the  quad- 
riplegic immobile  by  preventing  his  or  her  abili- 
ty to  operate  their  wheelchair.  The  monkey, 
guided  by  a  mouth-held  laser,  can  place  de- 
sired VCR  or  audio  tapes  in  their  respective 
players.  Along  with  a  core  of  learned  tasks, 
these  monkeys  are  also  taught  specific  proce- 
dures to  meet  individual  rweds. 

Across  the  country  is  another  program  that 
has  been  successfully  providing  assistive  ani- 
mals for  quadriplegics.  Founded  in  1975, 
Canine  Companions  for  Independence  [CCI] 
in  Santa  Rosa.  CA,  has  expanded  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  "man's  best  friend."  Like  the 
"Helping  Hands"  Program,  these  highly 
trained  dogs  are  able  to  pk:k  up  dropped  ob- 
jects, turn  on  and  off  switches,  retrieve  items 
from  the  refrigerator  and  other  difficult  to 
reach  areas.  These  dogs  can  also  pull  and 
negotiate  wheelchairs  across  streets  and 
through  crowds,  hit  elevator  tjuttons,  and  carry 
objects  for  their  masters.  And  just  as  impor- 
tant, these  dogs  provide  their  masters  with  a 
constant  source  of  unconditional  loyalty  and 
devotion. 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  of  a 
quadriplegic  is  having  to  wait.  They  must  wait 
for  someone  to  get  them  a  beverage,  to  pick 
up  a  dropped  item,  to  turn  switches  on  and 
off,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Both  of  these  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  increase  an  individual's 
independence.  These  anirrmls  cannot  do  ev- 
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erything  a  personal  attendant  can  do  but  cer- 
tainly they  are  able  to  reduce  the  need  for  a 
constant  attendant. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  4-year  pilot 
program  which  will  train  and  deliver  20  mon- 
keys and  10  dogs  to  suitable  quadriplegic  vet- 
erans who  have  at  least  a  50-percent  service- 
connected  injury.  This  legislation  also  provides 
10  "signal  dogs"  to  veterans  with  a  service- 
connected  hearing  impairment.  CCI  also  trains 
signal  dogs  which  alert  hearing  impaired  indi- 
viduals to  imponant  sounds  such  as  a  tele- 
phone ringing  and  a  smoke  detector  alarm. 
Shortly  after  placement  in  the  homes,  the  vet- 
erans will  assume  the  modest  costs  of  caring 
for  their  assistive  animals. 

The  projected  cost  of  this  program  is  less 
than  $250,000  per  year;  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  a  wealth  of  invaluable  services.  Congress- 
man Ridge  and  I  would  like  to  invite  our  otfwr 
colleagues  to  support  the  "Disabled  Veterans 
and  Assistive  Animals  Partnership  Act  of 
1989"  and  help  our  quadriplegic  veterans. 
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TROPICAL  FOREST  INITIATIVE 
ACT 


TRIBUTE  TO  STATE  TROOPER 
JAMES  THOMAS  BRAMMER 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS,  JR. 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  flags 
throughout  West  Virginia  are  at  half-staff 
today  in  honor  and  tribute  to  State  Trooper 
James  Thomas  Brammer  of  Bruceton  Mills, 
who  died  in  the  line  of  duty  this  past  weekend. 
State  Trooper  Ronald  J.  Hicks,  wounded  in 
the  same  incident,  is  recovering  in  Ruby  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Morgantown. 

Trooper  Brammer  was  42  years  old  and  the 
father  of  two.  He  was  a  1965  graduate  of  St. 
Albans  High  School  and  attended  West  Virgin- 
ia State  College.  Trooper  Brammer,  a  16-year 
veteran,  had  served  in  Morgantown  prior  to 
being  assigned  to  the  Kingwood  State  Police 
detachment  in  1985. 

One  of  those  who  worked  alongside  of 
Trooper  Brammer  was  quoted  in  Monday's 
Charieston  Gazette  as  saying  that  "There  will 
be  a  numl>er  of  emotions  the  troopers  will 
feel.  Right  now,  we  are  just  trying  to  deal  with 
the  loss  of  a  trooper  and  a  friend." 

For  many  of  us,  the  only  tinr>e  we  see  a 
State  trooper  is  wtien  they  are  manning  a 
radar  trap  alongside  the  roadway.  And,  we  are 
thankful  when  we  read  or  hear  about  their 
successes  in  combating  crime  in  our  commu- 
nities. But  for  the  most  part  we  do  not  think 
at>out  the  known  and  unknown  dangers  they 
confront  each  and  every  day.  There  is  rro 
such  thing  as  a  routine  assignment  for  those 
in  law  enforcement. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  done  to  ease  the 
anguish  and  sonrow  felt  by  the  family  and 
friends  of  State  Trooper  James  Brammer.  But 
we  can  tie  thankful  that  there  are  those,  like 
Trooper  Brammer,  who  are  willing  to  dedicate 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  others;  that  there 
are  those  willing  to  confront  the  dangers  that 
are  very  much  a  part  of  law  enforcement. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  there  has  t>een  an  up  surge  of  concem 
regarding  the  accelerated  loss  of  tropical 
forest  acreage  around  the  world.  This  reipid 
deforestation  of  the  worid's  growth  of  tropical 
forest  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  major 
crisis  affecting  the  peoples  of  all  nations.  I, 
too,  share  that  concem  and  believe  the 
United  States  needs  to  examine  what  we  can 
do  to  help  slow,  stop,  or  if  possible  reverse 
this  unprecedented  decline. 

The  United  States  first  took  actk>n  to  pro- 
tect our  own  tropical  forests  decades  ago, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Caribt>ean  Na- 
tkjnal  Forest  in  Puerto  Rico.  Over  the  years, 
several  other  tropical  forest  areas  in  Hawaii, 
Florida,  and  other  U.S.  islands  have  been  pro- 
tected by  Federal  action. 

Just  last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  100-571,  which  I  cosponored,  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Park  of 
American  Samoa.  The  new  park  will  save 
thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  tropical  forest  as 
well  as  the  habitat  of  numerous  unique  plants 
and  animals. 

Having  taken  action  to  preserve  our  own 
lands  of  tropical  forests,  we  should  work  with 
other  countries  to  solve  this  global  problem  by 
sharing  our  experience  and  expertise.  Our 
joint  efforts  could  be  so  much  more  effective 
and  have  a  significant  impact  than  ours  alone. 
However,  the  extension  of  tropical  forest  man- 
agement techniques  will  require  the  commit- 
ment of  resources  if  any  initiative  is  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

The  intent  of  the  "Tropical  Forest  Initiative 
Act"  is  to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to 
expand  the  existing  U.S.  Institute  of  Tropical 
Forestry  in  Puerto  Rrco.  Additional  research 
and  education  facilities  will  t>e  constructed  in 
order  to  provide  an  adequate  response  to  the 
tropical  forest  crisis. 

The  United  States  should  benefit  in  a 
number  of  ways  from  the  expansion  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Tropical  Forestry  in  Puerto  Rico.  Our 
own  on-island  domestic  acreage  and  manage- 
ment techniques  will  be  scrutinized  for  areas 
of  improvement.  The  new  educational  facilities 
will  provide  the  3.3  million  U.S.  citizens  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  estimated  1  million  visi- 
tors with  an  opportunity  to  learn  firsthand  ttie 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a  tropical  forest 
ecosystem  and  the  negative  impact  of  its  loss. 

Additionally,  the  expanded  U.S.  Institute  of 
Tropical  Forestry  in  Puerto  Rico  represents  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  international  outreach 
particulariy  among  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries which  have  large  stocks  of  the  world's 
tropical  forests.  As  most  tropical  forest  man- 
agement personnel  in  Puerto  Rico  are  t)ilin- 
gual,  they  can  conduct  training  and  research 
in  both  English  and  Spanish  with  their  profes- 
sional counterparts  from  Western  Hemisphere 
countries. 

I  believe  the  prompt  conskleration  artd  en- 
actnwnt  of  the  "Tropical  Forest  Initiative  Act" 
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wM  demonstrate  our  commitment  to  sotving 
interrtatiorral  environmental  crises  due  to  the 
annuaJ  (oss  of  millions  of  acres  of  tropical  for- 
ests by  sharing  expertise  gained  at  our  own 
domestic  research,  training,  and  educatiortal 
faciMies. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  SAVE, 
AMERICA  ACT  OF  1989 


UMI 


HON.  WJ.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

or  LOUISIAlf  A 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  April  18,  the 
day  after  tax  day.  and  today  I  am  introducing 
legisiation  to  address  ttie  festering  problems 
facing  ttie  savings  and  loan  Industry  and  the 
Nation's  savings  rate.  The  Save,  America  Act 
of  1989  proposes  son>ething  unique  to  current 
legislation,  the  Save,  America  Act  gives  Amer- 
ican an  incentive  to  save  ar>d  encourages 
the  infusion  of  private  funds  into  our  troubled 
federally  insured  savings  Institutions. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  will  allow  every 
tax-paying  American  the  hght  to  earn  up  to 
SS.OOO  per  year  in  tax-free  interest  earnings 
on  savings  accounts  in  federally  insured 
banks,  savings  and  loans,  and  credit  unkxis, 
with  restrictkxis  on  how  they  dispose  of  those 
eamir>gs. 

By  defining  qualified  institution  as  a  federal- 
ly insured  institutwn,  the  Save,  Amenca  Act  of 
1989  purposefully  targets  the  incentive  in 
order  to  partKularly  address  hemorrhaging  in- 
stitutxxis  covered  under  FSLIC.  Today,  inves- 
tors ftoe  these  institutkxis,  taking  wtiat  strug- 
gling savings  arxj  k>ans  need  most— indivklual 
savers.  The  more  private  money  brought  into 
these  accounts,  the  fewer  Federal  dollars 
eventually  need  go  out  for  their  rescue.  While 
rw  panacea  for  tf>e  baikxit  sk:kr>ess,  ttie  Save, 
Amenca  Act  shouM  provide  a  solid  capital 
base  for  ttiese  federally  Insured  financial  Insti- 
tutions. 

Addressing  the  mechank:s  of  this  bill,  we 
provkle  a  ceiting  on  these  accounts'  Interest 
rates  at  3  percentage  points  below  the  T-bill 
auctkx)  rate  so  as  rwt  to  interfere  with  otf>er 
Goverrvnent  otoligatk>ns.  This  may  alk}w  for  a 
decline  in  overall  Interest  rates  by  provkjing 
less  expensive  capital  for  institutkxis  to  invest 
in  our  communities  for  home  building  and 
smaller  txjsiness  growth.  As  we  all  know,  that 
kind  of  ecorxxnic  growth  pays  big  dividends  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  prevailing  trend  In  na- 
tional savings  rate— tf>e  difference  between 
the  Natkxi's  output  in  goods  and  servk:es  arKJ 
what  Is  consumed  by  Government  and  Indivkj- 
uals— since  the  mid-1 970's  has  been  disas- 
trous, dropping  from  7.9  percent  to  the  1985- 
87  rate  of  2.1  percent  Tfiis  distuibing  fall  in- 
creases the  risk  of  recesskxi  arKJ  ultimately 
adversely  affects  growth  in  the  standard  of 
living. 

Rising  savings  rates  translate  into  more 
U.S.  capital  for  irrvestment,  arxJ  resulting  k>wer 
interest  rates  are  good  news  for  those  with 
big  debt  KrK>w  anybody  with  a  whopping  big 
debt?  You  guessed  it!  Our  own  best  uncle, 
Unde  Sam.  RnaHy,  linking  the  interest  rates 
«Mth  the  T-till  rate  will  make  this  account  con- 
cept more  sensitive  to  the  marketplace  arKJ 
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less  susceptible  to  lnflatk>n.  Can  you  think  of 
anything  more  attractive  to  tfie  Individual 
saver? 

Recently,  we  have  heard  debate  over  a 
capital  gains  tax  exemption.  Granting  a  more 
generous  capital  gains  tax  break  may  help 
some  Americans  and  may  spur  some  invest- 
ment but  what  about  a  plan  giving  all  tax- 
paying  Americans  a  chance  to  save  for  their 
future.  Ttie  Save,  America  Act  will  help  out 
the  little  guy  and  may  motivate  the  general 
publK  to  even  greater  Irwestment— wf>o 
knows?  We  might  even  see  the  resurgence  of 
payroll  savings  plans! 

Current  law  taxes  interest  earned  on  low 
yiekjing  passtxx>k  savings  accounts.  Wfiy  do 
we  tax  people  for  doing  wf^at  Is  fiscally  re- 
sponsible? Why  do  we  discourage  citizens 
from  saving  for  their  future?  This  legislation 
encourages  citizens  to  save  without  penalty 
while  retaining  ikjukjity.  Best  of  all,  this  plan 
woukj,  for  the  first  time,  sernj  out  the  right 
message  to  tfie  American  people:  "We'll  stop 
penalizing  you  for  saving;  we'll  encourage  you, 
Instead." 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  text  of  the  Save.  America  Act  of 
1969  and  a  list  of  original  cosponsors  for  the 
Record. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  COAL 
MINERS  JUSTICE  ACT  OP  1989 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
90.000  miners,  totally  disabled  by  the  black 
lung  disease,  have  been  deprived  of  the  black 
lung  benefits  to  which  they  were  legally  enti- 
tled and  whk;h  Congress  intended  tfiey  re- 
ceive. That  Is  an  aggregk>us  situation  whk:h 
demands  swift  remedy.  Today,  with  37  co- 
sponsors.  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to  cor- 
rect that  InjustKe  by  ensuring  that  coal  miners 
eligible  for  black  lung  benefits  receive  them. 

Black  lung  is  a  horrible  disease  whk:h  af- 
fects many  coal  miners,  reducing  their  final 
years  to  agonizing  chest  pains  and  endless 
Fits  of  coughing,  leading  eventually  to  their 
death. 

In  1969.  as  a  result  of  congressk}nal  hear- 
ings on  the  reform  of  the  coal  mine  safety 
laws  and  the  problems  of  coal  workers'  pneu- 
moconkjsis.  or  black  lung  disease.  Congress 
established  a  program  of  monthly  cash  pay- 
ments to  eligible  coal  miners  totally  disabled 
t>y  black  lung  disease  and  to  their  survivors. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  Govemment  provid- 
ed benefits  to  vk:tims  of  a  single  occupational 
disease. 

Through  amendments  in  1972  and  in  1977. 
tfie  program's  eligibility  criteria  and  evkjentiary 
standards  were  litierallzed  to  alk>w  more  coal 
miners  to  qualify  for  black  lung  benefits. 

Tfie  responsibility  for  fiandling  claims  for 
black  lung  benefits  was  originally  assigned  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  In  1977, 
Congress  transfened  tfie  p)rogram  to  tfie  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  explk:itly  directed  the 
Labor  Department  to  use  eligitxlity  criteria  "no 
more  restrictive"  ttian  tfxjse  used  t)y  the 
Social  Security  Administratxm. 
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Despite  this  mandate,  the  Department  of 
Labor  established  new,  more  restrictive,  eligi- 
bility requirements  which  differed  significantly 
from  those  which  had  t}een  used  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  The  result  was  that 
thousands  of  miners  suffering  from  disease 
were  denied  the  t>enefits  for  which  they  were 
eligible  and  which  Congress  had  intended 
they  receive. 

In  December  1988,  tfie  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  Department  of  Lat>or  had  failed 
to  follow  the  directive  of  Congress  and  ruled 
that  its  eligit>illty  criteria  was  more  restrictive 
than  those  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

However,  the  Court  refused  to  grant  relief  to 
the  many  Individuals  whose  claims  were  adju- 
dk:ated  under  the  Department  of  Lat>or's  im- 
properly restrictive  criteria  because  those 
claimants  had  technically  failed  to  pursue  their 
legal  appeals  on  a  timely  basis. 

My  legislation  requires  the  Department  of 
Lat)or  to  review  the  claims  of  those  who  were 
denied  benefits  under  the  Department  of 
Labor's  regulatwns  using  the  Social  Security 
Administratk}n's  criteria,  and  to  allow  such 
claimants  to  ofter  additK>nal  evidence  of  dis- 
ability. 

While  many  of  these  Individuals  may  have 
no  claim,  and  many  of  those  eligible  for  bene- 
fits have  already  died  as  a  result  of  black 
lung,  those  who  were  unjustly  denied  benefits 
deserve  their  opportunity  to  receive  them. 

The  Coal  Miner's  Justice  Act  will  ensure 
that  tfiose  coal  miners  wfio  have  latxxed  in 
tf>e  mines  and  are  now  disabled  and  dying  as 
a  result  of  their  hard  work  receive  justrce  from 
our  Government  and  the  black  lung  benefits 
tfiey  have  earned. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION CONCERNING  NURSING 
EDUCATION 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  deal  with  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration's  policy 
toward  reimbursing  hospitals  for  expenses  of 
undergraduate  nursing  education  programs. 
Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  HCFA's  policy  Ig- 
nores the  need  for  quality  nursing  education 
programs  in  this  country,  and  my  legislation  Is 
designed  to  correct  this  counterintuitive  policy. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  Senator  Bentsen,  the 
distinguished  cfiairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Commiftee,  has  introduced  similar  legislation 
as  part  of  his  rural  health  Initiative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Medrcare  Program  reim- 
burses hospitals  on  tfie  basis  of  a  prospective 
payment  system.  Payments  per  case  are  gen- 
erally determined  in  advarKe  and  adjusted  for 
certain  extra  costs  Incuned  by  hospitals.  One 
such  add-on  under  the  prospective  payment 
system  Is  for  costs  Incuned  by  hospitals  for 
direct  medk^l  education  programs  operated 
by  providers.  Thus,  expenses  that  are  directly 
associated  with  approved  medk:al  education 
activities  are  spedfk^ally  excluded  from  the 
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prospective  payment  system  and  are  reim- 
bursed on  a  reasonable  cost  basis. 

Central  to  the  issue  of  direct  medical  educa- 
tion expenses  is  the  concept  of  control.  As 
discussed  above,  the  approved  medical  edu- 
cation program  must,  under  the  regulations, 
be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  provider  (42 
CFR  413.85(d)).  Thus,  joint  educational  train- 
ing programs  under  which  students  of  a 
nearby  educational  institution  receive  clinical 
training  at  a  hospital  are  considered  to  be 
normal  operating  expenses,  and  as  a  result, 
are  part  of  the  prospective  payment  per  case. 
It  is  this  aspect  of  HCFA's  policy  that  I  believe 
is  incorrect. 

The  legislation  establishes  20  demonstra- 
tion proJTOts  for  hospitals  to  engage  in  joint 
undergraduate  nursing  education  programs 
with  educational  institutions.  Under  the  bill,  a 
hospital  awarded  demonstration  authority 
which  had  a  written  agreement  with  an  educa- 
tional institution  to  conduct  an  undergraduate 
nursing  education  program  and  provide  clinical 
training  would  be  able  to  treat  those  costs  as 
direct  medical  education  costs.  The  provision 
applies  for  hospital  cost  reporting  periods  be- 
ginning after  October  1,  1989,  and  expires  in 
1994.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  arxf  Human  Services  would  be  required 
to  report  to  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs. 

In  addition,  my  bill  expressly  overrules  a  po- 
sition taken  by  HCFA  with  respect  to  nursing 
education  programs  which  are  under  common 
control  with  the  provider.  Under  the  bill,  costs 
incurred  by  hospitals  to  train  nursing  students 
from  educational  institutions  which  are  under 
the  common  control  with  the  hwspital— that  is, 
identical  or  overlapping  board  memt>ers — 
would  be  treated  as  approved  educational  ac- 
tivities. The  provision  would  apply  only  where 
tf>e  hospital  incurs  substantial  direct  cost  and 
the  nursing  program  is  operated  by  the  hospi- 
tal or  by  corporations  controlled  by  or  under 
common  control  with  the  hospital. 

No  inference  is  intended,  by  the  introduction 
of  this  legislation,  as  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  costs  incured  by  hospitals  in  this  situation. 
The  provision  applies  generally  for  cost  report- 
ing periods  beginning  after  October  1,  1989, 
except  in  the  case  of  hospitals  which  were 
waivered  from  the  normal  principles  of  Medi- 
care reimbursement  for  whom  HCFA  is  retro- 
actively applying  this  policy.  In  the  case  of 
these  hospitals,  the  provision  applies  for  hos- 
pital cost  reporting  periods  beginning  after  the 
date  on  which  the  hospital  was  no  longer 
waivered  from  the  normal  principles  of  Medi- 
care reimbursement,  as  described  above. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  HCFA's  policy  on  this  issue  is 
wror>g;  worse,  it  is  applied  arbitrarily  and  in- 
consistently. I  plan  to  aggressively  pursue  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  this  year  as  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  begins  consideration 
of  its  budget  reconciliation  instructions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

would  designate  Forest  Service  wilderness  in 
the  State  of  Nevada.  My  bill  would  designate 
approximately  132,000  acres  in  4  areas.  It 
would  also  designate  about  29,000  acres  on 
Mount  Rose  as  a  national  recreation  area. 

The  wilderness  issue  in  Nevada  is  extreme- 
ly controversial  and  has  been  hotly  det>ated 
for  several  years  now.  Over  the  years,  bills 
have  been  introduced  that  would  designate  as 
little  as  132,000  acres  and  as  much  as  1.4 
million  acres  of  Forest  Service  wilderness.  I 
t>elieve  my  bill  most  accurately  reflects  the 
wants  and  desires  of  Nevadans  on  this  issue. 

Nevada  is  a  public  lands  State — 87  percent 
is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  Multi- 
ple-use management  is  very  important  to 
many  Nevadans  because  they  rely  on  these 
lands  for  their  livelihoods.  My  bill  contains  lan- 
guage that  would  protect  existing  rights  like 
mining,  grazing,  and  water. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  propose  the  creation 
of  a  national  recreation  area  on  Mount  Rose. 
Mount  Rose  is  right  in  Reno's  backyard  and 
has  t>een  used  for  years  as  a  prime  recreation 
area  by  hikers,  off-road  vehicle  users,  cross- 
country skiers,  and  snowmobilers.  As  a  na- 
tk)nal  recreation  area,  the  Forest  Service 
would  be  directed  to  manage  the  area  to  pre- 
sence and  protect  these  traditional  uses.  In  ac- 
cordance with  that,  the  entire  area  woukj  t>e 
closed  to  timbering  and  mining.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  my  bill  would  be  good  for  Nevada.  I 
hope  it  is  favorably  considered  and  that  the 
Nevada  Forest  Service  wilderness  issue  will 
be  finalized  during  this  Congress. 


WILDERNESS  LEGISLATION 

HON.  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

OPmVAOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  IS,  1989 
Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  reintroduced  my  wilderness  bill  which 


TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BATEMAN 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first 
week  of  April  millions  of  Americans  were  privi- 
leged to  see,  hear,  or  read  about  a  Virginia 
high  school  instructor,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  her  native  Greece  at  tine  age  of  21, 
as  she  was  honored  as  America's  Teacher  of 
the  Year. 

The  award  to  Mary  Bicouvaris  is  of  special 
significance  to  the  people  of  my  congressional 
district,  t>ecause  Mary  Bicouvaris  teaches  at 
Bethel  High  School  in  Hampton,  Virginia. 
Along  with  my  constituents.  I  took  particular 
pride  in  the  achievements  of  this  remarkable 
woman  as  she  received  the  recognition  she 
had  so  justly  earned. 

If,  as  H.  G.  Wells  warned  us  years  ago,  his- 
tory is  becoming  "a  race  between  education 
and  catastrophe,"  then  Mary  Bicouvaris  is  a 
leader  among  those  seeing  to  it  that  educa- 
tion wins  the  race. 

When  she  came  to  Washington  to  be  hon- 
ored, she  shared  with  the  Nation  her  philoso- 
phy of  education  in  memorable  words. 

"The  rewards  of  teaching  are  not  external," 
she  said.  "The  satisfaction  in  teaching  is  very 
much  like  the  pleasure  a  farmer  takes  in 
sowing,  watching  for  growth,  praying  for  rain 
and  finally  reaping  the  harvest." 

Mary  Bicouvaris — "Mrs.  Bic"  to  her  stu- 
dents—has been  faithfully  sowing,  watching, 
praying  and  reaping  since  1963,  when  she 
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launched  her  teaching  career  in  Hampton 
even  before  she  had  become  an  American  cit- 
izen. She  had  been  in  the  United  States  just  3 
years  and  had  just  earned  her  tMchtelor's 
degree  at  Ohk>  State  University.  A  few  years 
later  she  received  a  master's  degree  from  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary. 

"As  a  naturalized  citizen,"  she  sakj  when 
she  received  her  award,  "I  have  an  abiding 
love  for  my  chosen  country.  It  has  been  my 
goal  to  help  young  Americans  understand  and 
appreciate  tlieir  country,  its  government  and 
its  crucial  role  in  international  affairs." 

Her  success  in  achieving  that  goal  led  to 
her  recognition  in  her  community,  her  State 
and  ultimately  the  nation  at  large. 

The  organizations  whk:h  sponsor  the 
Teacher  of  tf>e  Year  Award — the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica  and  Good  Housekeeping— noted  that 
among  the  main  factors  leading  to  Mrs.  Bicou- 
varis' selection  were  a  positive  approach  to 
teaching  and  innovative  teaching  strategies, 
including  involvenrent  of  her  students  In  such 
activities  as  political  campaigns  and  Model 
United  Statk>ns  programs. 

"Throughout  my  teaching  career  I  have 
k>oked  for  ways  to  bring  the  worid  into  my 
classroom  and  to  take  my  students  out  into 
the  world,"  said  "Mrs.  Bk:"  as  she  received 
her  award. 

During  3  days  in  Washington,  the  Teacher 
of  the  Year  went  through  a  hectic  schedule  of 
intennews  and  ceremonies.  I  was  privileged  to 
t>e  present  at  a  luncheon  in  her  honor  and  at 
a  ceremony  at  the  White  House  wtiere  she 
was  honored  by  President  Bush.  Throughout 
this  period,  Mrs.  Bicouvaris  displayed  a  poise 
and  grace  under  stressful  conditions,  whk:h 
like  her  eloquent  words  bespeak  a  dedication 
to  her  craft  and  a  commitment  to  excellence 
both  for  herself  and  for  the  students  she  has 
helped  to  prepare  for  the  race  with  catastro- 
phe. 

On  behalf  of  her  students,  tfie  community 
whk:h  she  serves  and  myself,  I  am  proud  to 
congratulate  Mary  Bicouvaris  on  her  well- 
eamed  honor. 

During  the  year  ahead  Mrs.  Bicouvaris  will 
be  speaking  to  educational  and  business 
groups  and  civic  organizations  all  around  the 
natkin.  I  want  to  close  by  quoting  her  own 
statement  about  the  message  she  will  be 
t>ringing  to  these  audiences. 

"My  message  to  America  would  be  one  of 
pride,  hope,  and  promise  in  the  educatkmal 
system  of  a  nation  that  sent  Vne  first  man  to 
the  Moon  and  whk:h  has  yet  to  reach  its 
greatest  potential. 

"I  would  speak  of  the  need  to  reach  a  na- 
tiorutl  consensus  on  what  is  good  for  Ameri- 
ca's children  ar)d  what  is  needed  for  this 
country  to  maintain  its  position  on  the  worid 
stage. 

"I  would  speak,  too,  about  the  challenges 
we  face  in  continuing  to  strive  for  excellence 
in  educatk>n.  I  would  express  the  hope  that  all 
American  children  will  t>e  given  the  opportuni- 
ty to  become  literate  in  their  own  culture  and 
at  the  same  tinrte  develop  an  intematk}nal  per- 
spective that  will  enable  ttiem  to  work,  lead 
and  thrive  in  a  gk>bal  community. 

"Finally,  I  woukj  assure  tfie  Natksn  ttiat 
American  teachers  are  ready  to  help  usher 
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our  Nation  into  the  21st  centvxy  and  into  an- 
other era  of  greatness." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  NANCT  PELOSl 

or  CAUPORlflA 
nt  THZ  BOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Ms.  PELOSl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  otter  a  personal 
explanation  of  my  absence  for  yesterday's 
votes.  I  was  delayed  due  to  air  traffic  and  ar- 
rived on  the  floor  after  the  votes  had  t)een 
taken.  Had  I  t>een  here  to  vote.  I  woold  have 
voted  the  foilowing  way: 

On  roUcaN  No.  28,  passage  of  H.R.  20,  the 
Federal  Employees'  Political  Activities  Act. 
"yes"; 

On  rollcall  No.  29,  passage  of  H.R.  1385. 
the  Martin  Luttier  King  Commission,  "yes." 

I  ask  ttiat  my  explanation  appear  at  tfie  ap- 
propriate point  in  the  Record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Folkjwing  his  military  service.  C.K.  worked 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Washington  Post  and  as 
press  secretary  for  Adiai  Stevenson.  In  1957. 
he  became  a  reporter  for  the  Washington.  DC, 
Bureau  of  ttw  American  Broadcast  Co.  One 
year  later,  he  returned  to  the  Sacramento  Bee 
as  a  reporter  and  was  later  promoted  to  asso- 
ciate editor  and  later  editor.  He  was  elected 
president  of  McClatchy  Newspapers  in  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  words 
to  adequately  descnbe  the  contributions  C.K. 
McClatchy  made  to  our  society.  Perhaps  more 
ttian  anyone  I  have  ever  known,  C.K.  made  a 
difference  in  ttie  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
he  touched  every  day.  He  leaves  Ijehind  him  a 
legacy  of  fairness,  wisdom,  integrity,  and  com- 
mitment. As  that  legacy  lives  on.  I  will  miss 
him  very  much. 


A  TRraUTE  TO  CHARLES  KENNY 
MCCLATCHY 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALirORMIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  trilHjte  to  my 
dose  tnend.  Charles  Kenny  McClatchy,  who 
passed  away  this  Sunday. 

C.K.,  as  he  was  called  by  family,  friends, 
employees  and  tfie  ttKXisands  wtK>  were  fortu- 
nate to  have  met  him,  was  tt>e  editor  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  McClatchy  Newspa- 
pers. His  nationally-respected  newspaper 
chain  includes  the  Sacramento  Bee,  the 
Fresno  Bee,  the  Modesto  Bee  and  nine  ottier 
west  coast  newspapers. 

As  the  foorttvgeneration  family  member  to 
direct  the  business,  C.K.  was  far  from  the  im- 
personal, isolated  corporate  chief  that  has 
become  so  prevalent  in  today's  business 
worW.  Instead.  C.K.  was  nrvxe  like  a  con- 
cerned neighbor.  And  unlike  most  of  us  who 
have  only  one  neighbortxxxl,  C.K.  had  many. 
He  was  a  daily  neighbor  to  residents  in  Sacra- 
mento as  well  as  those  in  Fresno,  Modesto, 
and  even  Anchorage.  AK.  where  he  took  one 
newspaper  from  rock  bottom  to  the  heights  of 
PuMzer. 

C.K.  had  a  deep  and  persortal  commitment 
to  the  principle  that  operating  a  newspaper 
was  a  public  trust  of  the  highest  order.  He  set 
starxtards  that  all  of  us  aspire  to  achieve.  He 
once  said  that,  "An  uninformed  pufolk:  is  in  a 
fool's  paradise,  trapped  by  its  own  ignorance 
into  accepting  tfie  distortions  and  falsehoods 
c4  politicians  hiding  ttieir  misconduct. " 

Mr.  Speaker.  C.K.  McClatchy  was  bom  on 
Mwch  25.  1927.  He  attended  California  publk: 
schools  and  received  his  high  school  diploma 
from  DeerfieW  Academy  in  Massachusetts.  He 
went  on  to  attend  Stanford  University  where 
he  spent  summers  working  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Sacramerrto  Bee.  After  graduating  In  1950. 
C.K.  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  where  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant 


EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  LAND 


HON.  CHARLES  HATCHER 

or  GEORGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  to  allow  the  citizens  of 
Clay  County,  GA,  to  make  effective  use  of  a 
tract  of  land  purchased  niany  years  ago  from 
tfie  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  1963  Clay  County  purchased  50  acres  of 
land  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
land  was  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  corps, 
but  unfortunately  the  deed  contains  a  restric- 
tion that  the  property  be  used  solely  for  the 
development  of  public  port  facilities.  Such  de- 
velopment has  never  taken  place,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Clay  County  would  now  like  to  use 
their  property  to  t>ring  jobs  and  economic  ac- 
tivity to  this  depressed  area.  A  retirement 
complex  has  tseen  planned  for  the  site  and 
this  protect  has  great  potential  for  all  of  Clay 
County  and  the  surrournling  area. 

My  legislation  will  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  release  a  reversionary  Interest  in  this 
property  so  that  my  constituents  may  develop 
the  land  as  they  see  fit. 

I  have  already  been  joined  t)y  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  from  Georgia  and  I  ask  that  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  lend  their  support  to  this 
measure. 


April  18,  1989 

Born  in  Long  Beach,  CA,  raised  In  Redondo 
Beach,  and  now  a  resklent  of  Hawaiian  Gar- 
dens. "Walkin'  Willie"  started  walking  for 
cancer  awareness  after  the  death  of  his 
mother,  father,  and  sister  of  cancer.  In  each 
case,  doctors  said  early  detection  would  have 
saved  their  lives.  Willie's  arrival  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  April  16,  marked  the  completkjn  of 
his  second  cross-country  walk  In  3  years.  In 
addltk>n  to  his  walks  across  America,  in  1988, 
he  walked  from  Los  Angeles  to  Sacramento.  It 
was  a  very  successful  trip  culminating  with  his 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  California  State 
Senate. 

Willie's  other  walks  for  cancer  ir>clude  a 
journey  from  Los  Angeles  to  Las  Vegas  as 
well  as  across  Death  Valley  in  July.  Despite 
his  devotion  to  promoting  cancer  awareness, 
he  also  works  in  a  service  station  when  not 
on  the  road. 

"Walkin'  Willie"  has  brought  joy  and  hope 
to  my  district,  the  State  of  California,  and  the 
entire  Nation  over  the  years.  He  also  shares 
his  indomitable  spirit  and  love  with  his  wife, 
Lucy,  and  his  daughter,  Catalina.  My  wife, 
Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our  deepest  appre- 
ciation to  this  caring  and  giving  person.  He  is 
truly  a  remarkable  individual  who  has  devoted 
so  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to  enriching 
the  lives  of  many  other  people.  We  wish  Wil- 
liam Croker,  his  wife,  Lucy,  and  their  daughter. 
Catalina,  all  the  best  in  the  years  to  come. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
WILLIAM  'WALKIN'  WILLIE" 
CROKER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORIf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  an  unselfish  individual  who 
has  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  trying  to 
promote  cancer  awareness.  William  "Walkin' 
Willie "  Croker  finished  his  second  cross-coun- 
try walk  from  Los  Angeles  to  Washington  on 
April  16.  1989.  in  an  effort  to  encourage  indi- 
viduals to  get  cancer  checkups.  This  occasion 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  his  many  years  of  hard 
work  and  unending  commitment. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  17, 
1 989,  I  was  absent  from  floor  proceedings  be- 
cause of  general  legislative  business  In  Michi- 
gan and  missed  rollcall  vote  28.  I  request  that 
the  Congressional  Record  reflect  that  If  I 
had  t>een  able,  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Employees'  Political  Ac- 
tivities Act. 


MOTHERS  AND  CHILDREN 
HIGHLIGHTED  IN  FOREIGN  AID 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  during  consideration  of  the  rewrite  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  by  ttie  For- 
eign Affairs  Sutxxjmmittee  on  Human  Rights 
arxj  International  Organizations,  the  subcom- 
mittee accepted  two  amendments  to  establish 
the  health  needs  of  women  and  children  in 
the  developing  worid  as  major  goals  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  The  first  amendment  will— for 
the  first  time — make  prenatal,  neonatal,  and 
maternal  health  care  a  funding  priority  for  U.S. 
health  assistance.  The  second  amendment  di- 
rects tfie  President  to  prioritize  funding  for 
child  survival  activities:  Simple,  low-cost,  high 
yield  health  technologies  such  as  oral  rehy- 
dration therapy  and  childhood  immunizations. 
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As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last 
decade  there  has  t)een  a  silent  revolution 
waged  in  the  health  misstonfields,  one  which 
has  been  fought  with  simple  and  basically  in- 
expensive technologies.  We  are  beginning  to 
see  the  tangible  results  of  the  child  survival 
revolution— children's  lives  are  being  saved 
from  diseases  and  disorders  which  can  be  the 
kiss  of  death  in  developing  societies.  There  is 
one  battle  for  the  lives  of  mothers  and  their 
children,  however,  which  we  seem  to  be 
losing,  or  at  least  not  fully  addressing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  as  50  percent  of 
infant  deaths  occur  during  the  neonatal  period 
which  is  the  first  28  days  after  birth,  according 
to  a  joint  statement  made  by  WHO/UNICEF  in 
1986.  It  is  particularly  disturbing  to  point  out 
that  these  terribly  vulnerable  lives  are  largely 
unaffected  by  the  cun^ent  child  survival  activi- 
ties. Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that 
U.S.  economic  development  assistance  target 
the  care  of  these  children  as  a  priority  foreign 
policy  goal. 

Appropriate  prenatal  care  can  help  prevent 
the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  thousands— 99  per- 
cent of  the  500,000  women  who  die  annually 
worldwide  are  from  developing  countries — of 
mothers  in  developing  countries  who  die  an- 
nually from  complications  related  to  pregnan- 
cy such  as  infections— tetanus,  in  particular— 
hemorrtiage  which  is  closely  tied  to  anemia, 
obstructed  labor  and  toxemia— pregnancy-in- 
duced hypertension,  especially  in  very  young 
and  older  mothers.  It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  prenatal  care  such  as  nutritton  supple- 
ments and,  generally,  better  medical  attention, 
not  only  keep  the  mother  strong  and  healthy 
throughout  her  pregnancy  but  help  nurture 
normal  birth  weight  children  and  promote 
intrauterine  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  link  betweeen  iron  deficiency 
anemia  and  low  birth  weight,  premature 
t>abies  has  t>een  established.  The  health  pixTS- 
pects  for  low  birth  weight  babies  are  grim. 
These  children  have  about  20  times  more  risk 
of  infant  mortality  than  normal  birth  weight 
children  because  they  are  more  susceptible  to 
diarrhea,  contagious  diseases,  and  malnutri- 
tion before  their  first  birthday.  Of  approximate- 
ly 22  millkjn  low  birth  weight  babies  born 
woridwide,  21  million  are  in  the  developing 
worid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  claiming  at  least  800.000 
infant  deaths  each  year,  neonatal  tetanus  is 
the  single  most  important  ktontifiable  cause  of 
infant  mortality  in  the  developing  worid.  Teta- 
nus for  the  infant  is  the  child's  death  knell. 
Prevention  is  the  key.  ProvkJing  tetanus  toxoid 
immunization  for  mothers,  and  better  yet,  for 
all  women  of  childbearing  age,  is  especially 
important  in  an  effective  maternal  and  prena- 
tal health  reginnen.  AID  has  already  identified 
the  most  logical  starting  point  for  providing 
this:  Namely,  mothers  shoukj  be  vaccinated 
when  their  children  are  given  childhood  vacci- 
natk>ns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that 
AID'S  now  5-year,  $17.5  milton  project  for  ma- 
ternal and  neonatal  health  arvj  nutrition  is  now 
underway  after  crossing  several  hurdles.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  project  will  focus  on  the  systematic 
design,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  ma- 
ternal and  neonatal  health  care  programs  to 
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determine  the  essential  components  of  a  cost- 
effective  package. 

Comprehensive  research  and  experience, 
both  internationally  and  domestically,  have 
proven  that  proper  prenatal  care  spells  the  dif- 
ference between  a  healthy  or  health-threat- 
ened mother,  and  a  stror>g  or  vulnerable  child, 
or  even  death.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  commit 
ourselves  to  promote  healthy  mothers  and 
healthy  babies,  as  the  slogan  goes,  "right 
from  the  start."  While  sunrival  is  critical, 
strong  bat>ies  will  immediately  slk^e  infant  mor- 
tality in  half. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  a  strong  commitment 
to  prenatal  care  both  in  policy  and  in  funding 
will  he\p  complete  the  arsenal  in  our  revolu- 
tion for  child  survival.  As  I  mentioned  eariier, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  twin  engine  components  of 
immunization  and  oral  rehydration  have  driven 
the  revolution  in  child  survival  throughout 
many  developing  countries.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  have  been  saved  and  diseases 
such  as  polio  have  t>een  prevented.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  only  begun  the  fight  to  miti- 
gate the  inddence  of  the  preventable  dis- 
eases. We  simply  must  rrot  lose  the  momen- 
tum at  this  critical  time.  And  while  we  make 
progress  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
universal  immunization  by  1990,  the  additional 
question  now  is  how  will  we  sustain  high 
levels  of  immunization  once  achieved? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  funding 
for  this  outstanding  and  exemplary  foreign  as- 
sistance project  will  increase.  The  Child  Sur- 
vival Fund  has  translated  into  saved  lives  and 
healthier,  more  productive  children. 


THE  SMALL  AUTOMOBILE 

DEALER    INSTALLMENT    SALES 
ACT 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 
Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  today,  the  Small  Automobile  Dealer 
Installment  Sales  Act.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  assist  the  small  independent  auto- 
mobile dealer  and  the  consumer  in  the  pur- 
chase of  essential  transportation.  This  legisla- 
tion would  correct  an  unfortunate  oversight  in 
the  1987  Omnitxis  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
[OBRA]. 

OBRA  was  passed  late  in  the  first  session 
of  the  100th  Congress.  It  incorporated  an 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  repealed  a  method  of  accounting  which 
has  t)een  used  by  dealers  in  personal  proper- 
ty, such  as  used  automobiles,  for  more  than 
60  years.  The  installment  method  of  account- 
ing permitted  dealers  to  make  tax  payments 
as  purchasers  made  their  payments  on  install- 
ment rwtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  ttiis  legislation  was 
passed,  I  was  concerned  that  it  would  have 
unintended  effects  on  many  small  businesses, 
which  were  in  effect  being  called  upon  to  loan 
funds  to  the  Federal  Government  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  irwome.  Unfortunately,  correspond- 
ence from  many  individual  automobile  dealers 
in  Georgia,  and  from  the  Georgia  Independent 
Autorriobile  Dealers  Association  and  the  Na- 
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tional  Independent  Automobile  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation has  established  that  my  concerns  were 
well-founded.  I  have  received  many  comments 
and  letters  regarding  the  adverse  impact  of 
the  repeal  of  the  installment  method  of  ac- 
counting on  small  automobile  dealers. 

Most  dealers  selling  used  automobiles 
cannot  sell  the  installment  paper  they  issue. 
That  is  t>ecause  many  banks  are  not  interest- 
ed in  this  paper,  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions are  either  not  interested,  or  charge  exor- 
bitant discounts,  ranging  as  high  as  50  per- 
cent. Such  a  charge  erodes  all  profit  from  the 
transaction.  It  places  a  severe  financial  strain 
upon  dealers  who  depend  on  such  sales. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  woukj  restore 
the  installment  method  of  accounting  for  li- 
censed used  car  dealers  selling  automobiles 
over  3  years  of  age,  valued  at  $6,000  or  less. 
Dealers  would  be  required  to  pay  interest 
under  Section  453(a)(c)  of  the  Code  as  in  the 
case  of  sales  of  other  products,  which  we 
have  permitted  to  continue  under  Vhe  install- 
ment method. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  KINNEY 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  Yori(.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  today  to 
honor  James  Kinney  for  his  heroic  rescue  of 
three  people  from  a  tximing  apartment  house 
in  my  district. 

Mr.  Kinney,  a  letter  carrier  in  New  Rochelle, 
NY,  was  making  his  rounds  on  March  11 
when  fie  saw  raging  flames  coming  from  an 
apartment  building  on  his  route.  He  rushed 
into  the  wood  frame  t>uikJir>g  to  rescue  an 
infant  from  the  second  floor  and  help  two  el- 
derty  resklents  to  safety.  After  he  was  certain 
tliat  no  others  were  in  the  building,  Mr.  Kinney 
picked  up  his  mailbag  and  continued  making 
his  deliveries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Kinney's  her- 
oism was  in  the  t>est  tradition  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  He  saw  a  need  and  responded 
with  valor  and  without  expecting  recognition. 
Late  last  month,  on  t>ehalf  of  the  community 
he  so  meaningfully  serves,  the  East  River 
Savings  Bank  honored  Mr.  Kinney.  That  rec- 
ognltk>n  of  this  fine  gentleman  who  put  his 
own  life  on  ttie  line  to  help  others  was  richly 
deserved. 

I  am  proud  of  Mr.  Kinney  and  wish  him  all 
the  best 


THE  90TH  BIRTHDAY  OP  EMILY 
TAPT  DOUGLAS 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OPILLIIIOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  House  to  a  special  occasion. 
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April  19.  1969  marks  the  90th  birthday  of 
one  of  our  distinguished  former  colleagues. 

Emily  Taft  Douglas  was  elected  to  the  79th 
Congress  in  1944,  serving  from  January  3, 
1945,  to  JarHiary  3,  1947.  Her  career  in  Con- 
gress ar>d  in  public  life  was  a  great  example 
to  this  body.  She  dedicated  her  efforts  to 
women's  rights,  civil  rights,  and  economic  jus- 
tice. She  was  truly  a  pioneer  and  her  legacy 
as  a  legislator  ar>d  author  endures. 

Mrs.  Douglas  still  holds  a  special  distinction 
as  the  only  woman  in  the  history  of  our  Nation 
to  precede  her  husband  Into  Congress.  The 
late  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  not  only  made  history  with  their  elec- 
tions, they  brought  pride  to  both  this  House 
and  the  Senate  with  the  quality  of  their  serv- 
ice. 

I  join  my  colleagues;  Mrs.  Douglas'  daugh- 
ter, Jean  Taft  Douglas  Bandler  and  her  hus- 
tiand,  Ned;  her  two  grandchildren,  James 
Douglas  Bandler  and  Jolen  Taft  Bandler;  and 
scores  of  friends  in  wishing  Emily  Taft  Doug- 
las the  happiest  of  birthdays. 
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Vhe  church  occupies  today.  Although  the 
cfwrch  has  come  a  long  way  from  its  eariy  be- 
ginnings,  It  Is  still  characterized  by  the  strong 
love  of  God,  country,  ar>d  neighbor  that 
mart<ed  its  early  history. 

I  ask  that  the  House  join  me  today  In  honor- 
ing St.  George  Parish.  May  the  parish  contin- 
ue to  serve  tf^e  spiritual  and  cultural  needs  of 
the  community  with  the  same  zeal  and  dedica- 
tion It  has  shown  in  the  past  75  years.  Let  us 
extend  to  the  people  of  St.  George  Parish  our 
deepest  appreciation,  our  heartiest  congratula- 
tions on  the  occasion  of  their  anniversary,  and 
our  best  wishes  for  continued  prosperity  In  the 
future. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1989 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  previ- 
ously scheduled  business  In  my  distrKt  I  was 
not  present  for  two  rolteall  votes  on  April  17. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yes" 
on  Journal  vote  numbers  28  and  29. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ST.  GEORGE 
BYZANTINE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  OF  YOUNGSTOWN, 
OH 


UMI 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1989 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  St.  George  Pansh  of  Youngs- 
town,  OH,  on  the  occasion  of  their  75th  anni- 
versary. This  country  owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
religious  institutions  of  this  country.  Our  tradi- 
tioo  of  religious  worship  has  shaped  the  moral 
fiber  of  this  larxj,  forging  the  strong  bonds  ttiat 
truly  make  us  "one  nation  under  God."  In  my 
17th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  we  have 
been  blessed  with  the  presence  of  a  special 
group  of  people,  wtw  are  proud  to  be  cele- 
brating a  nch  history  of  religious  leadership  in 
our  community. 

For  many  years  the  founding  fatf>ers  of  St 
George  Par^  worshipped  at  St  Mary's 
Church  In  Youngstown.  In  May  1914  a  com- 
mittee, supported  by  100  signatures,  took  the 
first  steps  toward  the  founding  of  St  George 
Pwish.  On  Labor  Day.  1917,  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  the  forefatfwrs  culmirated  with  ttie 
blessing  of  the  parish's  first  church  buikling. 
This  marked  tt>e  beginning  of  a  long  and  glori- 
ous history  of  religious  service  to  the  Your>gs- 
town  Byzantine  Catfvjiic  community.  In  the 
spring  of  1968,  the  church  celebrated  its  first 
liturgy  in  Vne  beautiful  house  of  worship  that 


CONGRATULATING  ARCHBISHOP 
lAKOVOS  ON  30  YEARS  AS  PRI- 
MATE 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18,  1989 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  today  a  distinguished  prelate  who  is 
celetxating  the  30th  anniversary  this  month  of 
his  enthronement  as  primate  of  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. 

His  Eminence  Archbishop  lakovos  has 
worked  diligently  for  over  three  decades  now 
to  brir>g  greater  vitality  and  unity  to  the 
church,  initiating  reforms  and  advancing  the 
frontiers  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy  as  the  spiritual 
leader  of  over  2  million  Greek  Orthodox  faith- 
ful in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Not  only  has  Archbishop  lakovos  worked 
tirelessly  for  the  betterment  of  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox Church  and  the  Greek-American  com- 
mur>ity,  but  His  Eminence  Is  now  the  senior 
religious  leader  of  tf>e  United  States,  and  he 
has  been  hornired  by  numerous  universities 
arKJ  church  and  polltk:al  leaders. 

It  Is  therefore  my  pleasure  to  join  other 
Greek-Americans  this  month  In  congratulating 
Archbishop  lakovos  and  In  wishing  him  contin- 
ued success  in  his  Important  work  around  our 
country. 
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who  are  retarded  ar>d  their  families  at  every 
stage  of  life.  The  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens  of  Union  County  provides  assistance 
for  Infants,  preschoolers  and  adults.  The  serv- 
ices IrKlude  adult  training  centers,  recreatk>n 
programs,  group  homes,  a  thrift  shop,  a 
summer  day  camp,  and  support  groups  for 
parents. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the  stabili- 
ty and  effectiveness  of  the  Union  County  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Citizens.  The  most  im- 
portant factor,  however,  is  the  dedication  of 
the  unit's  memt)ers.  These  indivkluals  have 
worked  tirelessly  for  years  and  have  encour- 
aged the  involvement  of  the  general  public  in 
volunteer  service  and  financial  support. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  outstanding  men 
and  women  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  success  of  the  Union  County  Association 
for  Retarded  Citizens  during  the  past  40 
years,  and  I  extend  my  t)est  wishes  In  their 
continuing  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  Union 
County's  retarded  population. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  UNION  COUNTY  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR  RETARDED  CITI- 
ZENS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1989 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  29. 
1989,  the  Union  County  Associatkjn  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens  will  celebrate  its  40th  anniver- 
sary. 

Forty  years  ago  ttiis  organizatkm  was 
formed  by  a  group  of  parents  concerned  for 
the  future  of  tfieir  retarded  children. 

In  the  Intervening  years  the  association  has 
grown  to  a  full  service  agency  helping  people 


NEA  PRESIDENT 


HON.  GEORGE  J. 
HOCHBRUECKNER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  Ms.  Mary  Hatwood  Futrell 
for  her  26  years  of  leadership  and  service  to 
our  Nation's  educational  system.  For  the  last 
6  years,  Ms.  Futrell  has  served  as  president  of 
the  1.9  million-member  National  Educational 
Association  [NEA].  Her  third  and  final  term 
ends  on  August  31.  1989. 

Ms.  Futrell,  a  native  of  Virginia,  started 
teaching  business  courses  at  Parker-Gray 
High  School  In  1963.  She  served  as  secretary 
and  president  of  her  local  NEA  group,  and 
took  the  office  of  president  of  the  Virginia 
Education  Association  in  1976.  Before  being 
elected  to  the  NEA  presidency,  Ms.  Futrell 
served  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  organiza- 
tion. In  addition,  Ms.  Futrell  has  participated  in 
many  task  forces,  committees,  and  special 
studies  concerning  educational  Issues. 

Ms.  Futrell  has  been  actively  Involved  In 
other  organizations  as  well.  She  served  for  5 
years  as  president  of  ERAmerica,  sits  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Leadership  Con- 
fererKe  on  Civil  Rights  and  the  board  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  for  UNICEF,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Women's  and  Latx>r  Councils 
of  tlie  Democratk:  National  Committee. 

Ebony  and  Ladies  Home  Journal  have  hon- 
ored Ms.  Futrell  for  her  influence,  contribution, 
and  achievements  In  education.  She  has  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  from  seven  different 
colleges  ar>d  universities.  Her  accomplish- 
ments and  recognitions  speak  to  the  dedica- 
tion and  service  Ms.  Futrell  has  given  to  our 
Nation's  school  system.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  In  thanking  Ms.  Futrell  for  her 
commitment 
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HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

or  OHIO 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  18,  1989 

McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
address  the  disturbing  rumors  concerning  the 
safety  of  the  apples  we  feed  our  children.  It 
seems  to  me  that  many  people  are  talking 
and  few  are  listening  to  the  facts  surrounding 
the  apples  we  grow. 

Recently  CBS  News  managed  to  panic  con- 
cerned parents  with  a  news  broadcast  that  fo- 
cused on  purported  dangers  of  a  chemical 
used  on  apples.  They  cited  a  recent  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  [NRDC]  report 
which  asserts  that  children  are  subject  to  seri- 
ous health  problems  from  pesticide  residues 
in  food.  One  example  was  the  use  of  Alar  on 
apples.  The  reaction  to  this  broadcast  was  so 
extreme  that  schools  are  removing  apples 
from  their  lunchrooms  and  parents  are  taking 
applesauce  down  from  their  shelves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  is  grossly  mislead- 
ing and  irresponsible.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  which  sets  the  standards  of 
risk  of  Illness  for  chemical  residue,  has  found 
the  NRDC  report  to  be  unreliable  and  inappro- 
priate. The  date  used  is  considered  invalid 
and  poor.  Moreover,  the  American  Council  on 
Science  and  Health  has  also  rejected  this 
report.  The  Council  points  out  many  shortcom- 
ings in  the  report,  which  range  from  imprecise 
terminology  to  critical  omissions  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  go  over  the  facts 
of  the  situation.  Alar  is  not  a  pesticide,  it  is  a 
chemical  which  stimulates  growth  in  trees. 
Moreover,  Alar  was  used  on  only  5  percent  of 
the  apples  grown  in  the  United  States  last 
year.  The  level  of  tolerance  set  by  EPA  is  40 
times  less  than  the  actual  level  at  which  stud- 
ies suggest  health  problems  might  occur. 
Moreover,  EPA  tests  on  apples  generally 
show  no  residue,  and  if  they  do,  the  level  is  a 
fraction  of  a  fraction  of  a  percentage  point. 
That's  a  safety  margin. 

I  have  four  young  children.  I  understand 
why  parents  are  concerned.  But  the  quickness 
with  which  the  Government  reacted  to  the 
fruits  from  abroad  which  were  contaminated 
shouW  reassure  everyone  that  health  is  a 
major  concern  of  the  present  Government. 
The  facts  concerning  our  apples  need  to  be 
acknowledged,  and  the  American  public 
needs  to  know  that  an  apple  a  day  will  still 
keep  the  doctor  away. 


NEW  BEGINNINGS  IN  TROPICAL 
FORESTRY 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 

TTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  18.  1989 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  destruction  of 
the  world's  tropical  forests  has  become  a 
global  crisis.  Each  year  27  million  acres,  an 
area  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  is  logged, 
burned,  and  converted  to  nonforest  uses. 
Tropical   forests  contain  50  percent  of  the 
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world's  plant  and  animal  species.  Scientists 
predict  that  2.5  million  species  in  these  forests 
have  not  yet  been  discovered  and  may  never 
be  discovered  if  the  rapid  deforestation  con- 
tinues. It  is  quite  likely  that  this  tremendous 
loss  of  tropical  forests  and  dependent  species 
is  lessening  the  worid's  biodiversity.  Is  and  will 
contribute  to  global  climate  change  and  is  pre- 
venting new  medicine,  foods,  and  other  forest 
products  from  benefiting  mankind.  The  Forest 
Service,  as  the  worid's  largest  forestry  organi- 
zation, needs  to  play  a  lead  role  in  helping  to 
find  the  means  and  knowledge  to  save  tropi- 
cal forests.  With  its  outstanding  research 
branch,  the  Forest  Service  has  an  important 
capacity  to  utilize  and  can  make  a  significant 
difference.  Its  Institute  of  Tropical  Forestry  In 
Puerto  Rico  should  expand  Its  tropical  forestry 
research  programs. 

Working  in  close  partnership  In  Puerto  Rico 
with  the  Institute  of  Tropical  Forestry  Is  the 
Caribt)ean  National  Forest,  the  Nation's  only 
tropical  national  forest.  Also  known  as  the  Lu- 
quillo  Experimental  Forest  or  El  Yunque,  it 
senses  as  a  natural,  outdoor  laboratory  for  the 
institute  and  receives  a  million  recreational 
visitors  a  year.  The  forest  has  great  potential 
to  be  a  model  of  quality  tropical  forest  man- 
agement for  tropical  countries  throughout  the 
worid. 

Tragically,  as  the  global  tropical  deforest- 
ation crisis  has  worsened,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's tropical  forestry  research  efforts  have 
shrunk  just  when  they  are  needed  the  most. 
The  agency.  Ironically,  has  no  congressional 
mandate  for  tropical  forestry  research  and,  in 
the  past  10  years,  the  administration  has 
deeply  cut  the  budget  for  this  program,  has 
eliminated  important  long-term  troprcal  forestry 
research  projects  and  has  reduced  the 
number  of  Forest  Service  scientists  working  In 
this  field.  Furthermore,  the  Caribbean  National 
Forest  Is  far  from  reaching  its  potential  as  a 
management  model.  For  example.  It  lacks  fa- 
cilities to  house  visiting  researchers  and  man- 
agers from  other  countries. 

I  have  Introduced  the  Tropical  Forestry  Initi- 
ative Act  to  strengthen  the  Forest  Service's 
Tropical  Forestry  Research  Program.  Joining 
me  as  cosponsors  are  Mr.  Volkmer,  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Sutjcommlttee  on  For- 
ests, Family  Farms  and  Energy,  Mr.  Fuster, 
resident  commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  and 
Mr.  Marlenee  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Paries  and  Public  Lands.  I  ap- 
preciate their  support  of  this  bill  and  their 
commitment  to  the  world's  tropical  forests. 

This  bill  strengthens  the  Forest  Service's 
tropical  research  program  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.  It  gives  the  Forest  Service  a  Congres- 
sional mandate  to  conduct  a  research  pro- 
gram that  focuses  on  methods  to  slow  or  re- 
verse tropical  deforestation. 

2.  It  requires  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
assist  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  this  re- 
search through  a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing between  the  two  Secretaries. 

3.  It  establishes  a  line  Item  in  the  Forest 
Service's  budget  for  tropical  forestry  research. 

4.  It  gives  the  Forest  Service's  Institute  of 
Tropical  Forestry  a  congressional  mandate  to 
expand  its  current  program  to  Include  re- 
search on  recreation  and  tourism,  alternative 
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economic  uses  of  tropical  forests  that  sustain 
them  as  forests  including  the  development  of 
new  products,  and  the  affects  of  tropical  de- 
forestation on  biodiversity  and  global  climate 
change. 

5.  It  directs  the  Institute  to  share  its  findings 
with  other  countries  and  to  assist  researchers 
and  natural  resource  managers  throughout  the 
tropical  worid. 

6.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
manage  the  Carit}t>ean  National  Forest  as  a 
model  of  tropical  forest  management  with  an 
International  outreach  progam  and  with  the 
necessary  training  and  educational  facilities  to 
fulfill  this  role. 

Another  Important  Forest  Service  tool  to 
help  slow  tropical  deforestation  Is  the  agen- 
cy's international  forestry  program  which  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  to  other  countries. 
However,  this  program  needs  to  expand  to  be 
effective  during  the  current  crisis  in  the  trop- 
ics. Out  of  an  organizatkjn  of  37,000  full-time 
employees,  only  9  are  on  overseas  assign- 
ments. Hampering  expansion  Is  the  lack  of 
clear  authority  and  direction  from  Congress  for 
International  forestry  and  restrictions  in  the 
annual  Interior  appropriations  bill  which  re- 
quires the  Forest  Service  to  go  to  other  agen- 
cies for  approval  for  Its  International  projects. 
These  restrictions,  for  example,  prohibit  the 
Forest  Servrce  from  giving  assistance  to 
Brazil,  one  of  the  places  where  the  tropical 
deforestation  crisis  is  the  most  severe.  I  am 
working  closely  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  on  an  inter- 
national forestry  bill  for  the  Forest  Service 
which  he  will  Introduce  and  I  will  cosponsor. 
This  bill  would  provide  the  agency  with  the  di- 
rection and  authority  it  needs  to  increase  Its 
technical  assistance  to  tropical  countries.  I 
commend  Chairman  de  la  Garza  for  taking 
the  leadership  on  this  Issue. 

Both  of  these  proposed  laws  are  important 
steps  In  giving  the  Forest  Service  and  our 
Nation  a  leadership  role  In  helping  the  world 
to  solve  the  growing  crisis  in  the  worid's  tropi- 
cal forests.  Such  resources  are  far  too  impor- 
tant for  America  to  stand  on  the  sidelines  and 
passively  watch  their  gradual  destruction. 
Americans  and  people  everywhere  need  tropi- 
cal forests.  The  very  health  of  our  planet  de- 
pends on  our  Natk)n  actively  tiecoming  in- 
volved in  tfieir  protection  and  management. 
The  Forest  Service  needs  to  mobilize  its  re- 
sources and  expertise  to  lead  the  way.  These 
legislative  measures  will  provide  a  much 
needed  focus  on  the  proper  policy  path  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  proper  utilization  and 
preservation  of  our  global  environments. 


TUPTONIA  DAY 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  that  tomor- 
row throughout  the  world  my  fellow  Tufts  Uni- 
versity alumni  are  celebrating  the  fifth  annual 
university  holiday  of  reminiscence  and  revelry 
we  call  Tuftonia  Day.  Held  every  year  on  April 
19,  Tuftonia  Day  is  a  special  tinrte  for  the 
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60,000-plus  alumni  of  this  great  intemational 
institution  located  in  Medfofd.  MA.  It  is  a  day 
tor  Tutton»ans  to  get  together  with  one  ar,- 
other  to  remember,  recognize,  and  celebrate 
their  alma  mater. 

Tuftonia  Day  derives  Its  name  from  the  title 
o«  the  venerabte  Tufts  football  fight  song  writ- 
ten by  E.W.  Hayes,  dass  of  1916.  This  Tufts 
holiday  has  been  celebrated  in  diverse  ways 
and  recognaed  by  people  throughout  the 
world.  In  past  years,  official  proclamations  for 
Tuftonia  Day  have  been  issued  by  the  Giover- 
nor  of  IMassachusetts  and  the  mayors  of 
Boston,  IMedford,  and  Somerville,  MA.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  formal  ceremony  on  campus,  there 
we  local  ar>d  intemational  observances  rang- 
ing from  small  gatherings  in  restaurants  to 
cfiampagr>e  recepttons  in  museums,  art  galler- 
ies, and  private  homes;  from  a  group  trolley 
ride  to  a  ride  on  a  jumbo  elephant  in  India. 
Tufts  alumni  from  Hartford  to  Hong  Kong  and 
from  San  Diego  to  Sao  Paulo  come  together 
to  think  Tufts,  thank  Tufts,  and  toast  Tufts. 

This  year.  Tufts'  mate  a  cappella  singing 
group  will  make  a  musical  journey,  via  Amtrak, 
down  the  Norttieast  corridor.  "The  Great  Tuf- 
tonia Train  Ride"  will  stop  at  railway  stations 
to  serenade  alumni,  parents,  and  accepted 
students  in  Boston.  Providence.  New  Haven, 
New  York  City.  Trenton,  Philadelphia.  Wilming- 
ton. Baltimore,  and  Washington.  The  trip  will 
end  with  a  celebration  at  Union  Station  on 
Sunday,  April  23. 

Tufts  University  was  founded  in  1852  and 
enrolls  approximately  7,200  students  from  4« 
States  and  75  foreign  countries.  The  main 
campus  in  Medford/Somervilte  houses  the 
Cdtege  of  Liberal  Arts,  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. Jackson  College.  Boston  School  of  Occu- 
pational Therapy.  Graduate  School.  College  of 
Special  Studies,  School  of  Nutrition,  and 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diptomacy.  The 
Boston  campus  features  the  Sctxwis  of  Medi- 
cir>e  and  Dentislry,  wfiite  Grafton  is  the  site  of 
the  only  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  New 
England. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  COMSTOCK 
TOWNSHIP  PDBUC  LIBRARY 

HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IH  TBS  HOUSS  or  RKPRXSEirrATTVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1989 
Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Comstock  Township  Public  Library 
on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary.  The 
Comstock  Township  Public  Library  was  the 
first  Kbrary  in  Kalamazoo  County.  Started  in 
1938  as  part  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
Inrtion  county-wide  library  service.  It  brought  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  to  our  community. 

Like  the  minds  of  those  who  read  have 
(^own,  so  has  the  Comstock  Township  Public 
Librwy.  The  readmg  facility  has  had  many 
homes,  starting  first  with  500  books  In  a 
apace  offered  by  a  food  store  on  River  Street 
In  1956.  after  voters  approved  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  library  and  $1  million  for  Its 
support  a  newly  cortstructed  iitxary  was 
opened  with  6.000  volumes.  Today,  after  two 
nptttmom,  tlte  Comstock  collection  boasts 
over  55.000  volumes  and  is  now  physically  at- 
tached to  Comstock  Township  Hall. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  tt\e  successful  evolution  of  the 
Comstock  reading  collection  was  made  possi- 
bte  by  residents  dedicated  to  educatk>n  and 
growth.  On  the  50th  anniversary  of  ttie  Com- 
stock Township  Public  Library,  I  salute  the  citi- 
zens of  Comstock  and  their  extraordinary  li- 
brary, the  educational  cornerstone  of  their 
community. 


JEFFERSON  NATIONAL 
EXPANSION  MEMORIAL 


HON.  JERRY  F.  COSTELLO 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  joined 
Senator  Paul  Simon  in  introducing  legislatk>n 
to  make  possible  an  Illinois  extension  of  the 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial.  This 
park,  better  known  as  the  home  for  the  Gate- 
way Arch  in  St.  Louis,  was  built  as  a  monu- 
ment to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Nation's 
Westward  Expansion. 

The  completk>n  of  the  Gateway  Arch  and 
Missouri  section  of  the  pari(  in  1965  was  an 
historic  mitestone  for  project  architect  Eero 
Saarinen.  However,  it  was  Mr.  Saarinen's  in- 
tention to  include  larKJ  on  tfie  east  side  of  tf>e 
Mississippi,  in  Illinois,  as  part  of  this  memorial. 

In  1984.  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
create  a  20-member  commission  to  study  the 
expansion  proposal  and  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations to  move  forward  with  the  Illinois 
park  plans.  In  an  effort  to  do  so.  some  small 
language  In  the  original  act  needs  to  be 
amended.  With  the  legislation  we  are  introduc- 
ing today,  these  concerns  will  t>e  met  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  tfie  proposal  will  be  acted  on 
quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  expansion  of  the  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial  will  not  only  ful- 
fill the  designer's  original  intentions  for  the 
landmark.  It  will  provide  a  source  of  pride  and 
beauty  to  ttie  residents  of  southwestern  Illi- 
nois, and  will  serve  as  a  cornerstone  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  tfiat  area. 

I  feel  that  there  is  great  promise  for  this 
project  It  would  be  the  only  national  park  in 
my  State.  There  are  plans  to  constrtKt  a 
museum  on  ttie  expansion  site,  and  it  would 
complement  its  Missouri  counterpart  by  t)ring- 
ing  added  tourism  arKJ  excitment  to  the 
region.  I  want  to  tfiank  my  colleagues  in  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri  for  their  support  for  this 
project,  and  hope  that  we  can  soon  make  this 
worthwhile  memorial  a  reality. 
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The  first  of  these  programs  Is  the  $100  mil- 
lk>n  in  supplemental  appropriations  for  assist- 
ing refugees,  primarily  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  you  know,  ttiese  added  funds  became  nec- 
essary because  of  the  Soviet  Union's  new 
rules  regarding  emigration.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
imperative  that  those  who  flee  religious  perse- 
cution are  given  every  opportunity  to  be  re- 
united with  their  families.  This  supplemental 
appropriation  is  essential  to  accomplishing 
that  goal. 

Another  extremely  worthwhile  program  In 
this  legislation  is  the  funding  for  Radio  Marti, 
and  the  possibility  of  funding  for  Television 
Marti.  These  broadcasts  are  irreplaceable 
sources  of  truthful  information  for  the  people 
of  Cuba.  If  the  President  deems  It  feasible. 
Television  Marti  will  begin  broadcasting  into 
Cuba  by  the  end  of  the  year.  After  30  long 
years,  the  people  of  Cuba  will  be  abte  to  see 
the  worid  as  it  really  is,  not  how  Castro  says  it 
is. 

Finally,  I  applaud  the  decision  to  authorize 
danger  pay  for  Drug  Enforcement  Agency 
agents  stationed  in  dangerous  positk>ns 
atxoad.  These  agents  risk  their  lives  every 
day  to  end  ttie  scourge  of  drugs  in  our  coun- 
try, and  this  is  but  one  small  way  in  which  we 
can  show  our  appreciation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  members  of  ttie 
conference  committee  to  work  to  retain  ttiese 
programs,  while  structuring  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  so  that  it  takes  on  an  air  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  In  these  times  of  t>udget 
deficits,  we  must  prioritize  our  spending  so 
that  programs  such  as  the  aforementioned  are 
retained  while  otfier,  less  imperative  programs 
are  studied  more  ck>sely. 


HJl.  1487 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  AprU  18,  1989 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Rorida  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  passed  H.R.  1487.  the  State 
Department  autfiorization.  Although  budget 
deficit  conskjerations  compelled  me  to  vote 
against  ttiis  bill.  I  wouki  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reaffirm  my  support  for  three  pro- 
grams which  are  included  in  this  legislatkxi. 


THE  90TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE 
CURTIS  BAY  COAST  GUARD 
YARDS 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  18,  1989 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  honor  the  Nation's  only  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  shipbuilding  and  repair  yard,  in 
celebrating  its  90th  birthday,  the  Curtis  Bay 
Coast  Guard  Yard.  Founded  in  1899,  the  112- 
acre  yard.  kx:ated  in  Curtis  Bay.  MD.  was  the 
first  permanent  home  of  ttie  Coast  Guard 
Academy. 

As  the  Coast  Guard's  most  modern,  indus- 
trial plant  ttie  yard  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
structk>n.  repairs,  and  renovatk>n  of  vessels 
and  various  akJs  to  navigation,  and  for  the 
manufacturing  of  miscellaneous  Coast  Guard 
equipment. 

Besides  its  principal  shipyard  role,  the 
Coast  Guard  yard  serves  as  host  facility  for 
ttie  Baltimore  Group  and  Curtis  Bay  Station.  It 
is  also  home  for  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter 
Sledge  and  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Red  Birch. 

Last  year  there  were  calls  to  dose  down 
ttie  yard,  dismantling  not  only  ttie  facility  but 
ending  the  history  of  this  fine  facility.  Through 
the  work  of  ttie  Maryland  congressional  dele- 
gation we  succeeded  in  keeping  the  yard 
open,  and  it's  now  looking  to  a  bright  new 
future — having  been  selected  to  build  ttie  pro- 
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totype  of  the  new  Heritage  class  Coast  Guard 
cutter.  Today,  over  819  civilian  employees  and 
250  military  personnel  are  stationed  at  the 
yard. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  a  rich  history, 
from  the  Revolutionary  days  when  it  was 
named  the  Revenue  Marine,  to  today's  task  of 
patrollir>g  our  southern  shores  in  the  war  on 
drugs.  The  Curtis  Bay  Coast  Guard  Yard  has 
complemented  that  mission  with  excellence, 
professionalism,  and  patriotism. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  join  me  in  com- 
memoratir>g  the  yard  and  its  employees  on 
their  90  years  of  success. 


THE  STUDENT  AID 
READJUSTMENT  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  post- 
secondary  education  is  increasingly  necessary 
for  our  Nation's  workplaces.  Today,  50  per- 
cent of  all  iob  classifications  require  some 
education  beyond  high  school.  That  percent- 
age is  expected  to  increase  to  75  percent  by 
the  middle  of  the  next  decade.  However,  the 
obstacles  faced  by  those  trying  to  pursue  their 
educational  goals  are  mounting. 

As  the  price  of  postsecondary  education  is 
rising,  the  Federal  grant  assistance  for  stu- 
dents is  falling.  We  are  telling  our  high  school 
students  that  there  is  student  aid  available  to 
help  them  achieve  their  educational  goals,  yet, 
their  college  financial  aid  administrator  tells 
them  that  this  aid  is  in  reality  a  loan,  which 
they  must  repay. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  the  maxi- 
mum Pell  grant  covered  at>out  50  percent  of 
the  average  cost  of  postsecondary  educatkjn. 
That  figure  has  slipped  to  below  30  percent. 
In  fact,  in  the  last  16  years,  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram was  fully  funded  only  three  times.  We 
have  created  a  marvelous  irrigation  system  for 
delivering  student  aid  and  are  only  running  a 
trickle  of  water  through  it. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  H.R.  2020,  the  Stu- 
dent Aid  Readjustment  Act  [SARA].  This  bill 
would  restrict  borrowing  under  the  Stafford 
loan  program  to  only  those  students  who  have 
successfully  completed  their  first  2  years  of 
postsecondary  education. 

In  exchange  for  this  limitation,  Pell  grants  to 
students  in  their  first  and  second  year  of  post- 
secondary  education  would  be  increased. 
Someday  Pell  grants  should  increase  for  all 
students,  but  due  to  budgetary  constraints, 
this  legislatkjn  would  restrict  Pell  eligibility  to 
students  in  their  first  2  years  of  study. 

This  legislation  would  also  make  Pell  grants 
an  entitlement  program,  thus  preventing  Fed- 
eral budget  problems  from  denying  students 
access  to  education. 

The  end  result  would  be  to  provide  stu- 
dents, who  are  now  receiving  Federal  aid  in 
the  form  of  a  Pell  and  a  Stafford  loan,  a  grant 
in  their  first  2  years  of  education  and  a  loan  in 
their  last  2  years.  Since  the  majority  of  Feder- 
al student  financial  assistance  goes  to  stu- 
dents in  their  first  2  years  of  study  and  the 
majority  of  student  dropouts  occur  in  the  first 
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2  years  of  study,  this  legislation  would  help 
many  students  achieve  their  educational 
goals. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  twofold— 
to  restructure  our  student  aid  programs  to 
again  provide  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  needy  students  and.  second,  to  reduce  the 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  of  student 
loan  defaults. 

The  Pell  Grant  Program  was  established  to 
allow  needy  students  to  pursue  postsecondary 
education— to  remove  the  financial  barriers 
which  at  one  time  made  postsecondary  edu- 
cation a  luxury  reserved  only  for  the  wealthy. 

The  law  still  states  that  the  Pell  grant's  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  "75  percent  of  a  student's 
cost  of  attendance"  when  combined  with  pa- 
rental assistance.  State  grants,  and  the  small- 
er Federal  grant  programs.  As  recently  as 
1986,  in  the  higher  education  amendments. 
Congress  reaffirmed  its  commitment  that  stu- 
dents could  only  afford  to  finance  25  percent 
of  their  total  educational  expenses  and  this 
should  be  done  through  work  and  loans. 

However,  Federal  grant  aid  has  decreased 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  is  no  longer  a  loan  of  convenience,  but 
the  primary  foundation  of  a  student's  financial 
akj  package — a  purpose  this  program  was  not 
designed  for. 

Students  from  low-income  families,  who  do 
not  have  experience  as  borrowers,  are  tieing 
forced  to  borrow  an  average  of  $4,000;  20 
percent  of  student  borrowers  came  from 
households  with  annual  incomes  of  under 
$5,000;  60  percent  of  student  borrowers  come 
from  families  who  earn  less  than  $20,000  per 
year.  Allowing  a  student  to  tx)rrow  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  their  annual  income  is  not  as- 
sisting the  student. 

Also,  studies  have  shown  that  minority  stu- 
dents have  an  aversion  to  borrowing.  The 
recent  declines  in  minority  enrollment  in  post- 
secondary  education  are  In  large  measure  due 
to  the  requirement  that  these  students  borrow 
to  finance  their  education. 

The  original  vision  of  Senator  Peu  was  to 
extend  free  education  to  the  postsecondary 
level,  so  that  students  would  have  at  least  14 
years  of  free  education.  The  current  funding 
levels  of  student  aid  programs  do  not  permit 
this.  Providing  enough  grant  assistance  cover 
need  in  the  first  2  years  of  postsecondary 
education  would  be  an  effective  strategy  to 
ensure  educational  opportunities  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

H.R.  2020  would  also  save  the  Federal 
Government  on  student  loan  default  costs.  In 
fiscal  year  1989,  the  Stafford  Student  Loan 
Program  cost  the  Federal  Government  about 
$4.5  billion.  This  represents  in-school  interest 
payments,  special  allowance  for  lenders,  rein- 
surance for  guaranty  agencies,  and  about  $1 .7 
billion  in  default  costs. 

About  62  percent  of  student  loan  bon^owers 
are  in  their  first  2  years  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation; almost  80  percent  of  defaulters  are  in 
their  first  2  years.  Disallowing  bonowing  on 
the  part  of  first  and  second  year  students 
could  save  about  $1.8  billion  and  could 
reduce  default  costs  by  almost  $1.4  billion. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  is  inter- 
ested in  this  idea.  In  a  hearing  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Education 
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and  Related  Agencies.  Kenneth  Whitehead. 
then-Assistant  Secretary  for  Postsecondary 
Education  descrit)ed  SARA  as  "an  idea  that 
deserves  some  attention."  He  went  further. 
"We  have  reached  a  stage  where  the  grant- 
loan  ratio  is  tilting  more  toward  loans.  This  is 
cleariy  something  we  should  examine." 

Furthermore  the  National  Council  of  Higher 
Education  Loan  Programs  [NCHELP]  has  en- 
dorsed the  principal  of  lending  only  to  those 
students  who  have  completed  some  of  their 
postsecondary  education. 

They  wrote  me  saying: 

NCHELP  l)elieves  that  the  idea  of  provid- 
ing sut>stantial  assistance  at  the  beginning 
of  a  student's  academic  career  malies  a  good 
deal  of  sense.  Irath  for  the  student  and  for 
the  Federal  Government.  The  transition 
from  high  school  to  postsecondary  educa- 
tion, or  the  return  to  postsecondary  educa- 
tion from  a  working  career,  is  a  sul>8tantial 
one. 

The  student  should  be  allowed  to  focus  on 
this  transition,  and  to  develop  the  study 
skills  necessary  for  success  in  postsecondary 
education,  without  having  the  spectre  of 
debt  hanging  over  his  head  from  the  outset. 
Studies  have  shown  that  students  who  per- 
sist in  their  educational  programs  have  a 
substantially  higher  probability  of  repaying 
their  loans  than  those  who  drop  out  early. 
Thus,  a  restructuring  of  student  aid  such  as 
you  propose  makes  sense  for  the  student 
and  will  also  significantly  lower  federal  pro- 
gram costs. 

By  providing  grant  assistance  to  first  and 
second  year  students  and  restricting  loan  eli- 
gibility to  those  who  have  completed  their  first 
2  years  of  postsecondary  education,  the  stu- 
dent aid  system  would  be  restructured  to  both 
reduce  loan  default  costs,  but  more  important- 
ly, to  again  provide  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity for  all  students,  regardless  of  economic 
background. 

The  maximum  Pell  grant  is  currently  $2,300. 
The  maximum  guaranteed  student  loan  for 
students  in  their  first  2  years  of  postsecondary 
education  is  currently  $2,625,  at  least  $125  of 
which  goes  immediately  to  origination  and  in- 
surance fees.  Therefore  a  maximum  Pell  grant 
of  $4,800  would  provide  students  with  the 
same  amount  of  Federal  assistance  they  cur- 
rently receive  under  both  the  Pell  and  GSL 
Programs. 

The  Department  of  Education  estimates  that 
increasing  the  Pell  grant  maximum  to  $4,800 
would  cost  $8,381  billion,  or  a  $3,898  billion 
increase;  $1.36  billion  would  be  saved  through 
reductions  in  loan  default  costs;  80  percent  of 
defaults  would  be  eliminated  by  disallowing 
borrowing  to  first  and  second  year  students. 
The  Department  of  Education  estimates  that 
defaults  cost  at)out  $1.7  t>illion  a  year.  An- 
other $896  million  would  be  saved  by  making 
this  program  an  entitlement. 

Estimates  show  that  between  55  and  65 
percent  of  borrowers  are  students  in  their  first 
2  years  of  postsecondary  education.  The  Fed- 
eral dollars  saved  by  not  having  to  pay  in- 
school  interest  subsidies  and  special  allow- 
ance costs  for  first  and  second  year  tx>rrow- 
ers  would  cover  the  remaining  costs  of  in- 
creasing the  Pell  maximum. 

I  look  forward  to  comments  on  this  txll  from 
those  interested  in  Federal  student  financial 
assistance.  I  would  like  this  legislation  to  be 
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considered  as  part  of  any  proposal  considered 
by  the  House  in  addressing  the  issue  of  stu- 
dent loan  default  costs.  Any  legislation  ad- 
dressing the  Issue  of  loan  defaults  must  also 
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address  tfie  problem  of  excessive  borrowing 
by  low-income  students. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  SARA  will  be  serious- 
ly considered  in  the  nexl  few  years  during  dis- 
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cussions  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 
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United  States 
<j^  America 


CongrtssionalUecord 

PROCEEDINGS   AND   DEBATES   OF  THE  IQV^   CONGRESS,   FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— »Ferf/ie«rfai(,  April  19,  1989 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 
r^^     ^       ^  *  -f  a.tn  o  m     nn  the  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 

caUed  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Alan  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
J.  Dixon,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  pore.  The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
niinote.  nized. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Praise,  O  ye  serv- 
ants of  the  Lord,  praise  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  from  this  time  forth  and  for  ever- 
mor«.-Psalm  113:1.  2. 

God  of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Israel, 
God  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  as  we 
anticipate  Passover,  we  celebrate  deliv- 
erance. As  Thou  didst  deliver  the 
people  of  God  in  the  day  of  Moses,  so 
deliver  Thy  people  today  from  the 
subtle  forces  that  enslave. 

Deliver  us  from  bondage  to  greed 
and  lust  and  avarice.  Deliver  us  from 
the  bondage  to  drugs  and  wealth  and 
the  desire  to  control.  Deliver  us  from 
the  bondage  of  ego  that  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge need. 

Lord  God  who  emancipates  Thy 
people  from  all  bondage,  Uberate  us 
today.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


sfcLi  amendments  this  morning.  It  re- 
mains my  intention  to  complete  action 
on  this  legislation  by  4  p.m.  this  after- 
noon. If  not,  the  Senate  will  return 
later  this  week  until  action  on  the  leg- 
islation is  completed. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  reserve  also  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 


SCHEDULE 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  ByrdI. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
I  Presidemt  pro  tempore, 

I  Washington,  DC,  Apnl  19.  1989. 

To  tlie  Senate:  ,        x,       , 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Ala»  J- 
Dixon,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

I  Robert  C.  Byrd, 

Pre^dent  pro  tempore. 

Mr  DIXON  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  time  for  the  two 
leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  9  o'clock.  At  9  a.m.,  the  Senate 
will  resimie  consideration  of  S.  774, 
the  Federal  savings  and  loan  reform 

bill- 
At  that  time  the  Senate  will  began 

debate  on  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Graham  of  Florida  which  would  re- 
quire Senate  confirmation  of  the  cur- 
rent COSA  chairman.  The  Graham 
amendment  will  be  under  a  60-minute 
time  limit,  equally  divided,  with  the 
vote  to  occur  on  or  in  relation  to  that 
amendment  after  time  has  expired  or 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  Graham 
amendment.  Senator  Murkowski  will 
offer  an  amendment  restricting  broker 
deposits.  The  Murkowski  amendment 
will  also  have  a  60-minute  time  limita- 
tion with  the  same  conditions  as  those 
of  the  Graham  amendment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  be  conducting  two  roUcall  votes 
this  morning  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
Graham  and  Murkowski  amendments. 
Even  though  there  is  not  yet  a  specific 
time  agreement  on  other  amendments 
to  S.  774,  I  do  hope  that  time  agree- 
ments will  be  worked  out  on  any  re- 
maining amendments.  I  encourage 
Senators  with  amendments  to  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  them  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  Graham  and  Murkow- 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9  a.m.  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  Is  recog- 
nized. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  FSX 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  dust  settles  on  the  contro- 
versy over  the  plan  to  develop  and 
produce  a  new  fighter  aircraft  for 
Japan,  the  FSX,  I  think  we  can  and 
should  learn  some  very  important  les- 
sons about  trade  and  commercial 
policy  as  well  as  defense. 

The  first  lesson  is  that  this  contro- 
versy was  avoidable  if  Japanese  poli- 
cies on  trade  and  defense  cooperation 
had  been  different,  or  if  those  policies 
had  changed  to  respond  to  legitimate 
United  States  concerns. 

Instead,  the  Japanese  obsession  with 
exports  plus  a  longstanding  refusal  to 
buy  current  American  military  aircraft 
led  to  a  Government  decision  to  go  it 
alone.  The  most  we  could  get  in  our 
subsequent  diplomatic  efforts  was  only 
an  agreement  on  codevelopment. 

If  Japan  sincerely  wanted  to  help 
reduce  our  bilateral  trade  deficit— 
which  in  February  was  equal  to  45  per- 
cent of  our  total  trade  deficit— it 
should  have  seized  upon  this  case  to 
demonstrate  its  willingness  to  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  when 
Prime    Minister    Nakasone    staged    a 


,  Thi.  -buUef  svmlH>l  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoWen  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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buying  trip  to  the  United  States  for 
Japanese  businessmen.  They  returned 
to  Japan  with  a  great  deal  of  fanfare, 
telling  of  their  purchases  made  in  the 
United  States.  But  that  whole  effort 
had  at  most  only  minimal  impact  on 
our  trade  imbalance,  and  it  was  not 
sustained.  It  was  just  firing  for  effect. 
This  PSX  decision  was  a  Govern- 
ment decision,  fully  under  the  control 
of  the  Government  and  not  subject  to 
the  real  or  imagined  whims  of  the  Jap- 
anese marketplace. 

Our  trade  deficit  with  other  nations 
has  been  easing — dropping  a  remarka- 
ble 30  percent  this  year  with  everyone 
but  Japan.  And  the  United  States-Jap- 
anese imbalance  has  been  increasing, 
thus  making  corrective  actions  by 
Tokyo  all  the  more  important  and 
urgent. 

The  Japanese  claim  that  our  trade 
deficit  has  been  caused  by  our  budget 
deficits.  But  that  argimient  ignores 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  shoulder- 
ing important  defense  burdens  to  pro- 
tect Europe  and  Asia  as  well  as  North 
America.  As  I  have  pointed  out  to  Jap- 
anese officials,  Lf  we  spent  only  as 
much  on  defense  as  Japan  does,  our 
budget  deficit  would  disappear  over- 
night. 

Indeed,  if  we  had  a  defense  budget 
at  I  percent  of  GNP;  that  is.  $50  bil- 
lion instead  of  our  current  $300  billion 
per  year,  we  would  have  a  surplus  of 
about  $90  billion,  along  with  other 
benefits  such  as  lower  interest  rates, 
higher  levels  of  savings  and  invest- 
ment, faster  productivity  growth,  and 
therefore  faster  real  income  growth. 

Japan  could  have  avoided  this  cur- 
rent dispute  if  it  had  been  more  sensi- 
tive to  broader  United  States  concerns 
and  had  taken  more  concrete  steps  to 
reduce  our  trade  deficit. 

The  second  lesson  from  this  FSX 
controversy  is  that  it  is  costly,  ineffi- 
cient, and  wasteful  for  Japan  to  devel- 
op a  wholly  new  fighter  for  itself,  es- 
pecially one  with  a  very  limited  pro- 
duction of  only  130.  It  would  be  far 
better  for  all  concerned  for  Japan  to 
buy  what  it  needs  from  existing  air- 
craft manufacturers. 

Japan  has  deliberately  limited  its  de- 
fense budget  to  barely  1  percent  of  its 
GNP.  compared  to  more  than  5  per- 
cent for  the  United  States. 

I  support  the  fundamental  policy, 
written  into  the  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion, of  limiting  Japan  to  a  nonaggres- 
slve  foreign  policy  and  to  a  basically 
defensive  military  posture.  But  that 
stricture  does  not  require  an  arbitrary 
ceiling  at  1  percent  of  GNP.  In  fact,  in 
order  to  meet  its  own  self-defense  ob- 
jectives and  to  utilize  expensive  ad- 
vanced technology.  Japan  should  prob- 
ably be  spending  2  to  3  percent  of 
GNP  on  defense. 

So  long  as  that  upper  limit  exists, 
however,  it  makes  no  sense  to  divert 
scarce  defense  resources  into  a  go-it- 
alone  fighter  program. 
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Even  the  coproduction  plan  now 
under  review  Is  grossly  inefficient.  It 
would  cost  Japan  nearly  three  times  as 
much  per  plane  as  just  buying  the 
latest  P-16  and  half  again  as  much  as 
buying  our  latest  P-15.  And  those  fig- 
ures assume  no  unanticipated  in- 
creases In  development  or  production 
costs. 

Japan  may  think  it  can  afford  to 
waste  an  extra  $5  billion  or  so  In  the 
hope  that  it  will  gain  some  knowledge 
useful  to  future  commercial  aircraft 
production.  Japanese  consumers  may 
be  willing  to  tolerate  high  food  prices 
for  cultural  and  political  reasons,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  contribute  to  inefficiency  in 
building  a  common  defense. 

Mr.  President,  a  third  and  related 
lesson  from  this  PSX  controversy  is 
that  United  States-Japanese  defense 
cooperation  has  to  be  a  genuine  two- 
way  street. 

We  cannot  have  a  repeat  of  the  ex- 
perience on  trade,  where  they  say  they 
want  to  help  cut  the  trade  imbalance 
but  then  fall  far  short. 

While  some  sharing  of  the  develop- 
ment and  production  effort  was  prom- 
ised on  the  PSX.  the  promises  were 
sufficiently  vague  and  questionable 
that  President  Bush  sought  added  as- 
surances. 

I  understand  the  administration  has 
made  some  headway,  including  a  Japa- 
nese commitment  to  a  40-percent 
United  States  share  of  ongoing  pro- 
duction. I  hope  we  get  that  as  a  mini- 
mum. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much 
genuinely  new  technology  we  will  get. 
There  are  many  ways  to  calculate 
the  defense  burden  each  nation  bears, 
and  obviously  the  United  States  has 
global  commitments  and  responsibil- 
ities which  exceed  those  of  any  of  our 
allies.  But  when  we  have  a  mutual  se- 
curity treaty  and  a  troop  presence  to 
support  it— as  we  do  with  Japan— then 
It  seems  only  fair  to  ascribe  the  costs 
of  that  deployment  to  the  nation 
which  benefits  directly. 

Right  now,  it  costs  about  $5-S7  bil- 
lion a  year  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  its  forward  presence  in 
Japan.  Right  now.  Japan  pays  directly, 
or  waives  United  States  payment,  for 
costs  totaling  about  $2.5  billion.  Amer- 
ican taxpayers— who  already  pay 
about  $1,100  per  person  per  year  for 
defense,  while  their  Japanese  counter- 
parts pay  only  $163— pay  the  rest.  A 
simple  and  easy  way  for  Japan  to 
share  our  common  defense  burdens 
more  equitably  would  be  for  Tokyo  to 
assume  those  other  costs  of  our  troop 
deployments  there. 

A  fourth  lesson  of  the  PSX  is  that 
defense  policy  and  diplomacy  must  not 
be  divorced  from  trade  and  commer- 
cial policy. 

Por  too  long,  the  United  States  has 
compromised  on  commercial  and  trade 
issues  in  order  not  to  complicate  smil- 
ing summits  or  White  House  photo  op- 


portunities. Often  our  trade  experts 
were  not  even  Involved,  much  less 
heeded.  In  key  meetings  with  our 
major  trading  partners. 

Our  top  policymakers  ignored  our 
mounting  trade  deficits  and  failed  to 
realize  that  those  deficits,  like  our  do- 
mestic budget  deficits,  weakened  us 
economically  and  militarily.  Mean- 
while, we  have  become  more  vulnera- 
ble to  an  economic  Pearl  Harbor. 

Trade  and  commercial  policy  has  to 
go  to  the  front  burner,  and  the  ex- 
perts in  these  matters  deserve  a  seat  at 
the  table  when  major  agreements  are 
being  negotiated.  And  even  lesser  pro- 
grams ought  to  be  reviewed  to  be  sure 
no  significant  trade  or  technology 
Issues  have  been  overlooked. 

In  the  case  of  the  PSX.  the  entire 
deal  was  worked  out  by  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments.  Neither  Com- 
merce nor  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive was  given  a  chance  to  comment 
until  the  outcry  In  Congress  forced  a 
review. 

When  they  did  get  involved,  they 
quite  properly  raised  Issues  and  con- 
cerns which  the  other  departments 
had  not  considered  as  Important.  They 
also  looked  beyond  the  immediate 
issue  to  the  broader  context  of  our 
trade  deficits  and  Japanese  industrial 
policy. 

The  facts  are  that  Japan  accounts 
for  the  largest  single  share  of  our 
trade  deficit,  and  that  share  grew  last 
year  from  35  to  40  percent.  That 
figure  is  now  climbing— to  45  percent 
in  February— and  has  been  projected 
to  increase  further.  Meanwhile.  Japan 
still  has  in  place  enormous  barriers  to 
foreign  products  that  can  no  longer  be 
excused,  ignored,  or  tolerated.  Esti- 
mates vary,  but  a  recent  high  level  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  President 
found  that  Japan's  import  barriers  ac- 
count for  between  9  and  54  percent  of 
the  total  United  States  trade  deficit 
with  Japan. 

Japan  has  to  do  better.  It  has  to  let 
more  American  products  in.  and  when 
the  Government  makes  procurement 
decisions  like  the  PSX.  it  has  to  buy 
more  here  if  only  to  help  reduce  our 
bilateral  trade  deficit. 

Promises  are  not  enough.  We  need 
results.  We  reached  an  agreement  on 
semiconductors  in  1986  but  the  Japa- 
nese have  not  lived  up  to  their  com- 
mitment to  open  their  market  to  for- 
eign producers.  After  2  years,  domestic 
Japanese  producers  still  held  on  to  90 
percent  of  the  market  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  moving  fast  enough  toward 
the  80  percent  goal  by  1991. 

Recently,  for  example.  Japan  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  buy  paging 
devices  from  Motorola,  but  when  Mo- 
torola went  to  sell  the  pagers  in  Japan 
they  found  that  they  could  sell  them 
only  west  of  Osaka  and  in  Hokkaido. 
In  other  words,  they  were  excluded 
from  the  industrial  and  financial  cen- 
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ters  of  Japan,  which  were  reserved  for 
Japanese  companies. 

These  and  dozens  of  similar  exam- 
ples are  reason  enough  to  be  dubious 
about  assurances  that  General  Dy- 
namics will  get  40  percent  of  both  de- 
velopment and  production  effort  on 
the  PSX. 

We  also  have  to  be  alert  to  Japanese 
industrial  policy,  so  that  we  do  not  in- 
advertently surrender  a  competitive 
edge  to  them.  That  is  one  of  the  po- 
tential risks  in  the  FSX  deal  because 
we  would  be  providing  technology  and 
know-how  that  would  enable  them  to 
advance  their  own  aircraft  industry. 
While  it  is  debatable  whether  the  spe- 
cific techniques  involved  in  the  F-16 
are  easily  translatable  into  large  com- 
mercial aircraft  production,  no  one 
can  deny  that  the  Japanese  wanted 
and  expected  the  FSX  arrangements 
to  bring  some  benefits  to  that  domes- 
tic industry. 

Aviation,  of  course,  is  one  area 
where  America  has  long  been  a  tech- 
nological leader,  and  one  which  is  a 
major  export  without  which  our  trade 
deficits  would  have  been  substantially 
greater.  Commercial  aircraft  are  our 
largest  single  category  of  exports, 
amounting  to  nearly  $20  billion  per 
year.  We  have  seen  many  other  coun- 
tries—from Europe  to  Brazil— try  to 
enter  this  market,  aided  by  subsidies, 
import  barriers  and  industrial  policy. 
It  would  be  foolishness  of  the  first 
order  for  us  knowingly  to  help  others 
to  undermine  our  leadership  in  avia- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  PSX  deal  was  a 
mistake  from  which  I  hope  we  learn 
some  valuable  lessons,  lessons  that  go 
far  beyond  the  specifics  of  the  memo- 
randum of  understanding.  We  have  to 
learn  to  pay  attention  to  the  economic 
context  in  which  some  of  our  defense 
and  diplomacy  is  rooted.  We  must  ele- 
vate trade  and  commercial  issues  to 
the  status  other  nations  routinely  give 
to  them  and  which  we  rarely  have. 

And  we  must  seek  greater  Japanese 
sensitivity  and  responsiveness  to  our 
legitimate  concerns,  especially  our 
huge  trade  deficits. 

Japan   and  America  start  with  an 
enormous  reservoir  of  friendship  and 
goodwUl.   We   have   developed   much 
better  xmderstanding  of  our  respective 
views  Now  it  is  time  to  move  ahead  on 
mutually  beneficial  actions.  A  satisfac- 
tory resolution  of  the  PSX  would  be 
one  small  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Mr  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OPFICER.    The 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  Senate  in  morning 

business?  ,^  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Senators  are  permitted 
to  speak  for  how  long?  ,^    „      - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  5 
minutes. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


TREATIES— ADVICE  AND 
CONSENT 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  thorny  issues  that  surfaced  early 
in  the  Senate's  history  was  whether 
the    "advice    and    consent"    of    the 
Senate  was  required  prior  to  the  nego- 
tiations leading  into  the  making  of 
treaties.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  Jay   Treaty,   in  which  Attorney 
General    Edmund    Randolph    main- 
tained  that   to   do   otherwise   would 
abridge  the  rights  of  the  Senate.  On 
June  10,  1846,  President  Polk  sought 
the  previous  "advice  and  consent"  of 
the  Senate  to  a  convention  submitted 
by  the  British  minister  in  the  dispute 
over  the  boundary  of  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory. Polk,  in  doing  so,  may  have 
been  trying  to  extricate  himself  from 
a  political  dilemma  over  the  frustra- 
tion of  accepting  or  rejecting  Great 
Britain's   proposition   to   settle   upon 
the    49th    parallel.    Senate    approval 
would  preclude  it  from  blaming  the 
administration   for   surrender   of   ex- 
treme claims  which  demagogs  in  Con- 
gress had  been  making.  Polk's  message 
transmitting  the  British  proposal  said: 
In  the  early  periods  of  the  government 
the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  Senate  were 
often   taken    In   advance    upon   Important 
questions   of   our   foreign   policy.   General 
Washington      repeatedly      consulted      the 
Senate  and  asked  their  previous  advice  upon 
pending  negotiations  with  foreign  powers; 
and  the  Senate  in  every  Instance  responded 
to  his  call  by  giving  their  advice,  to  which 
he  always  conformed  his  action.  This  prac- 
tice,   though   rarely    resorted   to   in   later 
times,  was  in  my  judgment  eminently  wise, 
and  may  on  occasions  of  great  Importance 
be    properly    revived.    The    Senate    are    a 
branch  of  the  treaty-making  power,  and  by 
consulting   them   in   advance   of   his   own 
action,  upon  Important  measures  of  foreign 
policy  which  may  ultimately  come  before 
them  for  their  consideration,  the  President 
secures   harmony  of   action  between  that 
body  and  himself.  The  Senate  are.  more- 
over, a  branch  of  a  war-making  power,  and 
it  may  be  eminently  proper  for  the  execu- 
tive to  take  the  opinion  and  advice  of  that 
body  in  advance,  upon  any  great  question 
which  may  Involve  in  Its  decision  the  issue 
of  peace  or  war.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  would  Induce  me 
under  any  circumstances  to  desire  the  previ- 
ous advice  of  the  Senate,  and  that  desire  is 
increased  by  the  recent  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings in  Congress,  which  render  it.  in  my 
judgment,  not  only  respectful  to  the  Senate, 
but  necessary  and  proper,  if  not  indispensa- 
ble to  Insure  harmonious  action  between 
that  body  and  the  Executive.  •  •  •  For  these 
reasons  I  invite  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  to  the  proposal  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
question,  and  ask  their  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject. 


they  may  upon  full  deliberation  deem 
proper,  I  shall  conform  my  action  to  their 
advice.  Should  the  Senate,  however,  decline 
by  such  constitutional  majority  to  give  such 
advice,  or  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  reject  the 
offer.' 


The  Senate  shrank  from  advising  re- 
jection and,  by  a  vote  of  37  to  12,  ad- 
vised the  acceptance  of  the  proposal. 
Later,  Senate  consent  was  given  to 
ratification  by  a  vote  of  41  to  14. 

President  Grant,  on  May  13,  1872, 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  message  request- 
ing an  expression  concerning  that 
body's  disposition  toward  a  proposal 
by  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  stated: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  UniUd  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  correspondence 
which  has  recently  taken  place  respecting 
the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  arisen 
between  this  Goverrunent  and  that  of  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration  created  under  the 
treaty  signed  at  Washington  May  8, 1871. 

I  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  proposed  article  submitted  by 
the  British  Government  with  the  object  of 
removing  the  differences  which  seem  to 
threaten  the  prosecution  of  the  arbitration, 
and  request  an  expression  by  the  Senate  of 
their  disposition  in  regard  to  advising  and 
consenting  to  the  formal  adoption  of  an  ar- 
ticle such  as  is  proposed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Senate  is  aware  that  the  consultation 
with  that  body  In  advance  of  entering  Into 
agreements  with  foreign  states  has  many 
precedents.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic General  Washington  repeatedly  asked 
their  advice  upon  pending  questions  with 
such  powers.  The  most  important  recent 
precedent  is  that  of  the  Oregon  boundary 
treaty,  in  1846. 

The  importance  of  the  results  hanging 
upon  the  present  state  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  leads  me  to  follow  these 
former  precedents  and  to  desire  the  counsel 
of  the  Senate  in  advance  of  agreeing  to  the 
proposal  of  Great  Britain. 

U.S.  Gramt.' 

The  Senate  gave  its  approval  to  the 
proposed  article,  but  with  an  "imder- 
standing"  which  proved  unacceptable 
to  the  British  Goverrunent.O 

On  December  7,  1861,  President  Lin- 
coln asked  the  Senate  for  advice  con- 
cerning a  treaty  with  Mexico,  pro- 
posed to  Lincoln  by  the  U.S.  Minister 
to  that  Government.  On  February  25, 
1862,  the  Senate,  in  a  resolution, 
stated  its  reaction  that,  "It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  negotiate  a  treaty  that  will 
require  the  United  States  to  assume 
any  portion  of  the  principal  or  interest 
of  the  debt  of  Mexico,  or  that  will  re- 
quire the  concurrence  of  European 
power." 

Meanwhile,  two  treaties  providing 
for  a  loan  to  the  Republic  had  been 
signed  by  the  U.S.  minister,  he,  not 
having  received  the  delayed  instruc- 
tions;  whereupon.   President  Lincoln 


Should  the  Senate,  by  the  constitutional 
majority  required  for  the  ratification  of 
treaties,  advise  the  acceptance  of  this  propo- 
sition or  advise  it  with  such  modifications  as 


'  Seiuite  Executive  Journal,  VII.  84-85. 
•  Messaces  and  Papers  of  the  Presidenta,  Volume 
VII.  186. 
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on  June  23.   1862,  again  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  message  as  follows,  in  part: 

In  view  of  the  very  important  events  oc- 
curring there,  he  has  thought  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  would  be  pro- 
moted by  the  conclusion  of  two  treaties 
which  should  provide  for  a  loan  to  that  Re- 
public. He  has  therefore  signed  such  trea- 
ties, and  they  having  been  duly  ratified  by 
the  Government  of  Mexico  he  has  transmit- 
ted them  to  me  for  my  consideration.  The 
action  of  the  Senate  is  of  course  conclusive 
against  an  acceptance  of  the  treaties  on  my 
part.  I  have,  nevertheless,  thought  it  Just  to 
our  excellent  minister  in  Mexico  and  re- 
spectful to  the  Government  of  that  Repub- 
lic to  lay  the  treaties  before  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  the  correspondence  which  has 
occurred  in  relation  to  them.  In  performing 
this  duty  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  thus  submitted  to  the 
Senate  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  I  shall 
cheerfully  receive  and  consider  with  the 
highest  respect  any  further  advice  the 
Senate  may  think  proper  to  give  upon  the 
subject. 

AaaAHAM  LUfCOUf.' 

So.  beginning  with  President  Wash- 
ington and  repeated  by  Presidents 
Polk,  Lincoln,  Orant.  and  several 
other  Presidents,  the  advice  of  the 
Senate  has  from  time  to  time,  been 
sought  in  advance  of  the  entering  into 
conventions,  treaties,  et  cetera. 

Upon     several     occasions.     Senate 
amendments  have  proved  fatal  to  trea- 
ties or  conventions,  either  because  of 
the  nonacceptance  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  because  the  other 
signatory  party  or  parties  were  unwill- 
ing to  ratify  the  modified  contract.  An 
amendment  makes  an  actual  change  in 
the  language  of  the  treaty.  There  are 
options  other  than  amendments  open 
to  the  Senate  short  of  outright  rejec- 
tion of  a  treaty,  and  the  terminology 
of  these   limiting   actions   varies.   Al- 
though the  labeling  of  the  Senate's 
expression  is  relatively  unimportant  in 
determining  its  legal  effect,  the  most 
significant  actions,  in  order  of  their 
effect,  are:  amendments,  reservations, 
understandings,  interpretations,  decla- 
rations,   and    statements    or    similar 
wording  such  as  clarification,  recom- 
mendation, explanation,  sense  of  the 
Senate,  et  cetera.   But   regardless  of 
what  it  is  called,  it  is  the  substance 
that  determines  the  legal  effect  of  any 
statement.     For     example,     language 
would  constitute  a  reservation  when  it 
would  exclude  or  vary  the  legal  effect 
or  one  or  more  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  On  the  other  hand,  language 
which  merely  explains  or  clarifies  the 
meaning    of    treaty    provisions    but 
which  does  not  exclude  or  vary  the 
legal  effect  of  such  provisions  would 
properly  constitute  an  understanding. 
Often  there  can  be  confusion  in  the 
use  of  a  particular  label  or  descriptive 
term  for  what  is  being  done,  but  the 
substance  is  what  coimts,  and  there 
can  be  little  difference  in  effect  be- 


tween a  reservation  and  an  amend- 
ment, depending  on  its  content.  A  res- 
ervation that  limits  the  U.S.  obligation 
may  have  the  same  effect  as  an 
amendment  to  the  actual  text  of  the 
treaty  itself.  Conversely,  an  interpre- 
tation, understanding,  or  declaration 
may  deal  with  some  matter  incidental 
to  the  operation  of  the  treaty  in  a 
manner  other  than  as  a  substantive 
reservation.  However,  even  though 
such  language  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  international  obligations  of  the 
treaty,  the  executive  would  communi- 
cate such  interpretations  or  under- 
standings to  the  other  parties.  If,  re- 
gardless of  its  label,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment believes  that  the  condition  has 
the  actual  character  of  an  amendment 
or  reservation,  it  would  be  so  treated 
and  transmitted  to  the  other  signatory 
state  or  states,  and  it  could  be  subject 
to  further  negotiations  if  not  rejected 
outright  by  the  other  state. 

Incidentally,  on  two  notable  occa- 
sions, the  likelihood  of  failure  to 
obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  major- 
ity in  the  Senate  led  to  the  resort  of  a 
joint  resolution  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose sought  by  the  proposed  treaty. 
This  occurred  in  the  annexation  of 
Texas  after  the  Senate  had  rejected  a 
treaty  of  annexation  in  1844  during 
the  Presidency  of  John  Tyler.  In  the 
instance  of  Hawaii,  an  aiuiexation 
treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the 
provisional  government  in  Hawaii  but 
its  approval  by  the  U.S.  Senate  was  de- 
layed by  strong  opposition.  The  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Spain  so 
strengthened  the  feeling  that  a  mid- 
Pjujific  naval  station  was  needed,  that 
a  joint  resolution  on  the  cession  of 
Hawaii  was  approved  in  1898. 
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LOBBYING  AND  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.   President,   I   have 
previously  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
"lobbying  and  the  Senate." 

Complementing  the  freewheeling  at- 
titude, which  many  Government  offi- 
cials took  toward  the  relationship  be- 
tween public  office  and  private  enter- 
prise, was  the  reality  of  living  and 
working  in  the  Washington  of  the 
early  19th  century.  The  embryonic 
capital  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  cos- 
mopolitan centers  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  let  alone  the  great  Europe- 
an capitals.  The  city  was  dusty  and 
malaria-ridden  in  the  summer,  damp 
and  cold  in  the  winter.  Social  and  cul- 
tural amenities  were  few.  Many  Sena- 
tors, their  families  remaining  at  home, 
took  rooms  in  the  boarding  houses 
that  surrounded  the  Capitol  Building. 
It  was  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  so- 
called  social  lobby  could  thrive,  and 
thrive  it  did.  Clubs,  brothels,  and  gam- 
bling dens  were  natural  habitats  of  the 
lobbyists,  visited,  as  these  institutions 
occasionally  were,  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress who,  far  from  home,  could  find 


good  food,  drink,  and  agreeable  com- 
pany. 

The  excesses  of  antebellum  lobbying 
reached  their  height  in  the  early 
1850's  when  Samuel  Colt,  sought  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  to  extend  Colt's  patent 
for  7  years.  A  congressional  investiga- 
tion later  disclosed  that  "more  than 
one "  of  Colt's  agents  "have  at  differ- 
ent times  presented  pistols  to  certain 
members."'  including  "a  handsome 
Colt  pistol,  as  a  present,"  *  to  a  Repre- 
sentative's son,  "only  11  or  12  years  of 
age."»  and  staged  lavish  entertain- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  wavering  Sen- 
ators. 

The  select  committee's  report  noted 
that: 

The  money  has  been  used,  as  the  evidence 
shows,  in  paying  the  costs  and  charges  in- 
curred in  getting  up  costly  and  extravagant 
entertainments,  to  which  ladies  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  others  were  invited, 
with  a  view  of  furthering  the  success  of  this 
measure.  The  ladies,  having  been  first  duly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  Colt's 
pistol  extension  by  presents  of  Parisian 
gloves,  are  invited  to  these  entertainments; 
and  the  evidence  shows  that,  while  there, 
members  of  Congress  are  appealed  to  by 
them  to  favor  this  particular  measure.* 

Colt's  principal  lobbyist  was  charac- 
terized by  the  committee  as  having 
adopted  the  rule  that,  "to  reach  the 
heart  or  get  the  vote,  the  surest  way  is 
down  the  throat" »— an  altogether  ap- 
propriate epigram  for  the  lobbying  of 
the  period. 

The  House  report  also  refers  to  a 
practice  whereby  certain  persons  af- 
filiated with  the  press  were  allowed  to 
obtain  seats  on  the  House  floor.  The 
report  reveals  that  these  persons,  in 
contravention  of  promises  to  the  con- 
trary and  in  violation  of  House  rules, 
would  lobby  the  House  Members  con- 
cerning claims,  bills,  et  cetera.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpt  comes  from  the  report: 

The  evidence  shows  another  important 
fact,  that  the  letter-writers  for  the  daily 
press  who  have  been  admitted  to  desks  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  are  very  generally  re- 
garded as  the  most  efficient  agents  who  can 
be  employed  by  those  who  have  measures  to 
advance.  Although  these  letter-writers, 
before  they  can  obtain  a  seat  within  the 
House,  are  required  to  give  a  personal 
pledge  of  honor  that  they  are  not  "em- 
ployed as  agents  to  prosecute  any  claim 
pending  before  Congress,"  yet  we  find  that. 
In  utter  disregard  of  this  pledge  and  its 
spirit,  they  have  been  employed  in  many  of 
the  railroad,  patent,  and  other  schemes 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress during  the  present  session.* 

Mr.  President,  this  practice,  of 
course,  no  longer  continues  today,  as 
we  all  know.  Today's  lobbying  is  more 
diverse  than  ever  before,  with  an  orga- 
nized lobby  formed,  seemingly,  around 


■  Houae  of  RepresenUtives  Report  No.  J53.  33rd 
Concreu,  1st  Session.  Aucust  3.  1854.  p.  9. 
'  Ibid  p.  IS. 
>  Ibid  p.  15. 
<  Ibid  p.  4. 

*  Ibid. 

•  Ibid.  p.  6. 
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virtually  every  aspect  of  American 
social  and  economic  life.  No  longer  do 
the  lobbying  groups  come  solely  from 
the  town's  great  law  firms  and  associa- 
tions Public  relations  companies;  con- 
sulting groups;  specialized  accounting, 
medical,  and  insurance  firms— all 
these,  and  others,  engage  in  a  multi- 
tude of  activities,  from  raising  money 
for  election  campaigns  to  conducting 
technical  studies,  the  ultimate  goal 
being  that  of  influencing  the  course  of 
legislation  and  Government  policy. 

Modem  technology  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  far-flung  group  members  to 
stay  In  almost  constant  contact  with 
their     lobbying     representatives     m 
Washington.    The    explosion    in    the 
electronic  media  and  the  televismg  of 
House  and  Senate  debates  have  result- 
ed in  better  informed  interest  groups, 
who.  In  turn,  more  readily  get  their 
message  across  to  their  members,  leg- 
islators, and  other  targets.  Congres- 
sional offices,   at  times,   are   flooded 
with  telegrams,   telephone  calls,   let- 
ters   and   postcards   (sometimes   pre- 
printed), as  the  grassroots  campaign 
gets  into  full  swing,  mobUized  by  this 
or  that  special  interest  group  on  a 
given  issue.  Among  the  most  effective 
interest  groups  today  in  bringing  such 
organized  pressure  to  bear  upon  legis- 
lators are  the  labor  unions,  banking 
interests,  the  gun  lobby,  anti-abortion 
and    freedom-of-choice    groups,    civil 
rights    organizations,    environmental- 
ists, and  consumer  interests. 

The  past  15  years  have  witnessed  a 
political   phenomenon:   The   develop- 
ment   and    proliferation    of    political 
action    committees     tPAC's].     These 
PAC's  are  formed  by  special  mterest 
groups  for  the  purpose  of  funnelmg 
contributions    to    the    political    cam- 
paigns of  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  office  seekers,  and  they  consti- 
tute a  subtle  but  sophisticated  form  ol 
lobbying.  Spiralling  campaign  costs  m 
this  electronic  age  have  made  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  increasingly  depend- 
ent upon  PAC  contributions.  Incum- 
bents  and   challengers   alike,    unless 
they  are  inordinately  wealthy,  besiege 
scores  of  PAC's  in  every  election  for 
money  to  fund  their  ravenous  advertis- 
ing and  other  political  expenditures. 
The  demand  for  money  to  wage  a  suc- 
cessful   political    campaign    has    now 
become  so  excessive  that  the  average 
cost    for   winning    a   Senate   seat    is 
roughly  $4  miUion.  In  other  words, 
this  means  that  a  Senator  is  forced  to 
raise  an  average  of  more  than  $12,000 
every  week  over  a  6-year  tenn  if  he 
hopes  to  remain  in  public  service.  And 
this  is  just  the  average!  In  the  more 
populous   States,    the   cost    is   much 
greater,  and  the  costs  are  rising  with 
iach  election  year.  The  threat  to  our 
representative  form  of  democracy  is 
clear  and  needs  no  elaboration  here. 
The  need  for  congressional  campaign 
financing  reform  is.  likewise,  obvious 
But  just  because  it  is  obvious  does  not 


mean  that  it  is  easy  to  attain,  as  was 
demonstrated  by  our  inability  to  enact 
reform  legislation  during  the  100th 
Congress  when,  as  the  then-majority 
leader.  I  filed  a  cloture  motion  eight 
times  (the  most  ever)  to  shut  off  a  fili- 
buster and  faUed  eight  times  to  get 
the  necessary  three-fifths  majority. 
The  money  chase  has  gotten  out  of 
hand,  and  the  practice  of  campaign 
contributions  in  return  for  access  to 
the  policymaking  process  does  nothing 
to  remove  the  negative  image  that 
clouds  the  legitimate  side  of  interest 
representation. 

Another  problem  is  that  special  in- 
terest groups  often  wield  an  influence 
that  is  greatly  out  of  proportion  to 
their  representation  in  the  general 
population.  This  type  of  lobbying,  m 
other  words,  is  not  exactly  an  equal 
opportunity  activity.  One-person,  one- 
vote  does  not  apply  when  the  great 
body  of  citizens  is  xmderrepresented  m 
the  Halls  of  Congress  as  against  the 
well-financed,  highly  organized  special 
interest  groups,  notwithstanding  the 
often-plausible  objectives  of  such 
groups.  ,      ^  . 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
thank  the  Chair. 


LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA.  SENATE 
DEMOCRATIC  CONFERENCE 


Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  thank  my  Democratic  colleagues  for 
their  patience  and  their  cooperation  in 
the  crafting  of  our  legislative  agenda 
for  the  101st  Congress. 

Whatever  strength  this  agenda  may 
possess  is  the  strength  of  55  Demo- 
cratic Senators  together. 

It  is  the  strength  of  our  shared 
values  and  beliefs. 

And  it  is  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  George  Mitchell,  who  under- 
stands this  best. 

The  idea  for  this  agenda  was  con- 
ceived by  George  Mitchell. 

His  push  launched  it. 

The  beacon  of  his  belief  guided  it 
past  rocks  of  disagreement  and  pro- 
duced the  document  we  have  today. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  the 
confidence  he  has  shown  in  my  own 

efforts.    '  ,,.*!, 

And  I  hope  the  agenda  I  place  m  the 
Record  here  today  is  but  a  first  step. 

A  first  step  toward  a  new  tradition 
of  constructive  compromise  among 
Democrats  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

And  a  first  step  toward  active,  co- 
ordinated leadership  as  weU. 

It  is  the  wisdom  of  George  Mitchell 
to  understand  that  the  two  must  go  to- 
gether. ^  . 

To  see  that  a  firm  stand  on  ground 
softened  by  discord  precedes  only  a 

fall 
But  that  no  stand  precedes  nothing 

at  all.  .   . 

This  agenda  is  our  first  attempt  to 
build  common  Democratic  ground, 
solid  ground  from  which  we  can  ad- 


vance   together    to    help    lead    this 
Nation. 

The  agenda  which  follows  is  offered 
in  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship.  But  it  is 
built  on  the  belief  we  cannot  wait  to 
forge  an  alliance  for  American  great- 
ness. 

It  is  simply  no  longer  acceptable  to 
limit  our  vision. 

Senate  Democrats  believe  America 
must  be  first  in  education  and  in 
health. 

We  believe  America  must  be  strong 
and  confident  in  her  trade,  steadfast 
In  her  alliances  and  firm  in  her  com- 
mitment to  fiscal  reality. 

American  families  must  know  that 
the  land  they  will  pass  to  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  children  will 
be  clean  and  safe  and  free. 

Those  are  the  goals  around  which 
our  agenda  is  centered. 

It  Is  an  agenda  that  says  those  who 
claim  Americans  will  no  longer  pay 
the  price  of  world  leadership  are 
wrong. 

The  agenda  of  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  an  agenda 
for  national  leadership. 

It  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  willingness 
of  55  Democrats  to  work  together,  to 
their  kindness  in  helping  one  very 
junior  Senate-  and  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  new  majority  leader. 

So  I  thank  all  Senators,  particularly 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
invite  your  comment  and  support  for 
the  objectives  we  have  outlined  to- 
gether. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
legislative  agenda  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
agenda  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


IjEGIslativi:  Agenda  or  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Conference  por  the  101st  Con- 
gress. March  17.  1989 

the  need  por  a  national  agenda 
The  Democratic  Majority  in  the  Senate  is 
committed  to  two  fundamental  purposes- 
standing  up  for  the  principles  in  which  we 
believe  the  nation  needs.  These  purposes 
are  not  at  odds,  for  there  are  a  host  of  im- 
portant endeavors  that  can  and  should 
bring  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
together. 

We  must  ensiire  a  prosperous  economy 
and  protect  the  national  security. 

We  must  preserve  our  environment, 
strengthen  our  democratic  process  and  chal- 
lenge Americans  to  ask  again  what  they  can 
contribute  to  their  country. 

We  must  defend  essential  family  values 
and  extend  opportunity  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens who  have  been  left  out  or  left  behind. 
We  know  that  saying  these  things  U  not 
enough— that  the  measure  of  a  kinder, 
gentler  nation  is  deeds  and  not  just  words. 
This  agenda  sets  forth  our  legislative  prior- 
ities for  this  year  and  our  reasons  for  them. 
It  wUl  be  periodically  reviewed  and  updated. 
It  is  not  a  political  platform.  Neither  can  it 
include  every  item  of  Interest  to  every  Sena- 
tor—or accommodate  every  difference  of 
emphasis  and  viewpoint.  Diversity  Is  inher- 
ent in  the  Democratic  Party. 
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But  there  Is  also  a  fresh  and  powerful  con- 
sensus emerging  for  a  series  of  initiatives 
and  a  set  of  priorities  that  can  move  our 
economy  and  our  society  into  the  next 
decade  and  toward  a  new  century. 

The  Job  of  government  is  to  make  hard 
choices  and  forge  a  purposeful  direction  for 
the  nation.  Our  Job,  as  Democrats  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  is  not  to  oppose  the  Ad- 
ministration automatically,  but  to  propose 
new  policies  and  pursue  them  cooperatively. 

We  will  continue  to  be  the  leading  country 
In  the  world  only  if  our  country  has  leader- 
ship. 

America  needs  an  agenda  of  action.  We 
offer  one  here.  We  Invite  the  Administra- 
tion to  Join  us  in  making  1989  an  historic 
year  of  progress. 

KXSTORX  THX  NATION'S  FISCAL  INTXCRITT 

It  is  imperative  that  we  significantly 
reduce  budget  and  trade  deficits  cast  a 
shadow  over  all  the  other  issues  with  which 
we  are  concerned. 

If  we  are  to  make  the  difficult  choices  in- 
volved in  reducing  the  deficit,  we  must  start 
with: 

Realistic  economic  projections  in  all  areas, 
including  growth  and  interest  rates,  and 

Accurate  calculation  of  budget  numbers 
using  uniform  definitions  in  spending  and 
revenue  proposals. 

With  these  as  a  beginning,  the  Democratic 
Conference  pledges  a  serious  and  stistalned 
effort  to  achieve  a  reasonable  and  fair 
budget  plan  and  to  enact  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

We  face  another  urgent  task:  we  must 
deal  swiftly,  equitably,  and  comprehensively 
with  the  security  of  the  nations  thrift  in- 
dustry. The  Senate  Democratic  Conference 
recommends  that  at  least  two  principles 
guide  the  Senate  in  its  deliberations: 

Those  responsible  for  the  unprecedented 
fraud  and  abuse  within  the  Industry  must 
be  brought  to  Justice.  Those  who  profited 
from  corruption  must  pay  the  legal  price. 

Tough,  new  regulatory  reform  must  be 
adopted  so  that  this  sordid  episode  will 
never  be  repeated  and  the  financial  fall-out 
can  be  kept  to  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

SntZNGTHKNINC  AMXRICA'S  ECONOMY 

The  United  SUtes  faces  the  challenges  of 
a  new  world  economy.  International  compe- 
tition poses  a  constant  challenge  to  Ameri- 
can education,  science,  business,  and  govern- 
ment. While  we  remain  the  single  largest 
economic  and  military  power,  in  Industry 
after  Industry  our  competitors  are  challeng- 
ing our  pre-eminence.  To  succeed  in  the 
future,  we  have  to  invest  in  ourselves  and  in 
the  tools  necessary  to  secure  our  competi- 
tive advantage,  including  increasing  person- 
al savings  rate,  which  is  now  the  lowest  in 
the  industrialized  world.  There  are  five 
areas  of  legislative  activity  that  must  re- 
ceive priority  in  the  lOlst  Congress: 

First,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  clear  rela- 
tionship between  success  In  international 
competition  and  emphasis  on  education  and 
Job  training  at  all  levels.  We  must  aggres- 
sively promote  basic  skills  in  both  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  schools.  Leadership  and 
major  funding  at  those  levels  have  come  tra- 
ditionally from  state  and  local  governments, 
with  limited  federal  help.  We  must  call 
upon  all  education  leadership  to  reassess 
the  adequacy  of  their  commitment  and 
spearhead  efforts  to  provide  America  with 
the  best  educational  system  in  the  world.  At 
every  level  of  government,  we  must  seek  the 
maximum  education  for  every  dollar  spent, 
by  emphasizing  excellence  in  reading,  sci- 
ence, mathematics  and  other  core  subjects. 


We  must  also  reaffirm  the  small,  but  criti- 
cal role  the  federal  government  plays  in 
areas  such  as  ensuring  equal  opportunity  in 
postsecondary  education,  and  providing 
compensatory  education  services  for  poor 
children  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels. 

During  the  101st  Congress,  we  therefore 
recommend  the  following  initiatives: 

Re-examine  the  current  avaUabillty  of  col- 
lege and  advanced  educational  opportunities 
in  light  of  the  urgent  need  to  become  in- 
creasingly competitive  in  the  global  commu- 
nity. 

Make  a  more  concerted  effort  with  state 
and  local  school  districts  to  achieve  educa- 
tional excellence,  including  these  elements: 

(a)  basic  skills  instruction  for  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, 

(b)  assistance  to  those  who  are  handi- 
capped, and 

(c)  an  upgrading  of  instruction  in  such 
critical  areas  as  math  and  science. 

(d)  improvements  in  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing through  efforts  to  enhance  teacher 
training,  professionalism,  and  compensa- 
tion. 

Undertake  a  renewed  and  significant 
effort  to  reduce  illiteracy  at  all  age  levels. 

Create  efforts  to  Increase  the  availability 
and  quality  of  early  childhood  education  in 
order  to  keep  at-risk  children  in  school 
through  high  school  graduation. 

Improve  vocational  education  to  provide 
critical  training  for  the  next  generation  of 
American  workers. 

Create  programs  to  guarantee  African- 
American,  Asian-American,  Hispanic,  Native 
American  and  aUl  other  minority  students 
access  to  quality  education  in  preparation 
for  their  growing  role  in  our  Nations  work- 
force. 

Adopt  legislation  to  prepare  American  stu- 
dents and  current  unprepared  members  of 
the  labor  force  to  live  and  work  in  a  techno- 
logically based  society  and  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  the  international  economy  with 
a  particular  emphasis  on  teaching  our  stu- 
dents critical  thinking  in  all  disciplines. 

Adopt  legislation  to  increase  America's 
productivity  and  to  decrease  poverty  by  im- 
proving and  expanding  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  programs  providing  basic 
education.  Job  training  and  employment 
services  to  the  Nation's  disadvantaged  Indi- 
viduals. 

Second,  we  support  the  following  specific 
efforts  to  enhance  and  expand  our  research, 
development  and  industrial  base: 

Reduce  legal  impediments  to  the  licensing 
of  industrial  technology  and  to  the  flow  of 
technology  from  government  labs  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Insure  the  adequacy  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty protection  to  promote  innovation  and 
new  products. 

Extend  the  research  and  development  tax 
credit  in  addition  to  allocating  R&D  ex- 
penses to  support  American- based  efforts  in 
science  and  technology. 

Provide  adequate  funding  to  maximize 
Joint  ventures  between  government  and  in- 
dustry. 

Reauthorize  and  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  and  other  relevant  defense  au- 
thorization legislation  to  enhance  our  de- 
fense industrial  base. 

Develop  consistent  federal  decison-maklng 
on  our  Nation's  science  and  technology 
policy  and  priorities  Including  better  coordi- 
nation and  utilization  of  existing  programs. 
Maintain  a  strong  biomedical  research 
effort  through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 
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Third,  America's  economic  success  has 
come  in  large  measure  from  drawing  on  the 
strengths  of  all  regions  of  the  country.  Yet, 
today  our  agricultural  economy.  Indeed  our 
broader  rural  economy,  is  in  continuing 
trouble.  Critical  to  our  efforts  to  change 
this  course  this  year  will  be  these  actions: 

Passage  of  a  comprehensive  rural  develop- 
ment proposal  in  concert  with  a  restoration 
of  funding  for  vital  programs  affecting  rural 
America. 

Expansion  of  research  Into  non-food  uses 
of  agricultural  producU,  such  as  renewable 
alternative  fuels,  biodegradable  plastics  and 
alternative  and  sustainable  agricultural  pro- 
duction methods. 

Aggressive  re-examination  of  our  nation's 
farm  and  agricultural  export  policies  to  pro- 
vide the  foundation  for  the  1990  farm  bill, 
including  fair  prices  for  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Fourth,  a  strong  nation  needs  a  strong  In- 
frastructure. In  order  to  assess  more  accu- 
rately our  current  needs  as  well  as  our  inter- 
governmental and  public-private  commit- 
ment, we  endorse  aggressive  oversight  in  the 
following  areas: 

The  current  backlog  of  infrastructure 
maintenance,  construction  and  repair. 

A  review  of  current  restrictions  on  tax- 
exempt  financing  of  public  infrastructure 
by  state  and  local  governments. 

A  review  of  our  nation's  information  and 
communications  infrastructure  to  measure 
its  capacity  to  meet  long-term  economic 
needs,  including  new  public-private  initia- 
tives to  better  develop  communications  and 
computing  capabilities. 

Fifth,  last  years  passage  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  provided  a 
comprehensive,  long-term  growth  strategy 
to  strengthen  U.S.  exports  and  our  competi- 
tive position.  Oversight  activities  related  to 
the  new  law  and  govenunent's  adherence  to 
iU  intent  will  have  a  high  priority  in  at  least 
these  specific  categories. 

Foreign  barriers  to  exported  goods  and 
services. 
Streamlining  export  controls. 
Multilateral  trade  negotiations. 
Super  301  procedures. 
The  intermediate  debt  facility. 
Symmetrical   access   to   fore.gn   research 
centers. 

Programs  to  foster  the  study  of  math,  sci- 
ence, foreign  language  and  computers. 
The  export  enhancement  act. 
Small    business    export    promotion    pro- 
grams. 
Readjustment  assistance  for  workers. 
Government  organizational  reforms. 
The  Training  for  Trade  Program. 


STRENGTHKNING  AMERICA'S  SeCURITY 

To  promote  a  stronger  America,  we  must 
respond  to  the  new  challenges  and  opportu- 
nities of  a  changing  international  order. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  in  the  process  of  trans- 
formation. Our  allies  in  the  Pacific  and 
Europe  have  emerged  as  major  economic 
powers  with  increased  global  influence.  And 
democracies  In  developing  nations  are 
threatened  by  economic  instability,  unre- 
solved political  and  military  conflicts  and 
environmental  degradation.  American  secu- 
rity is  enhanced  by  global  sUbility  as  well 
as  our  own  economic  and  military  strength. 

Our  government  should  encourage  and 
support  the  aspirations  of  people  across  the 
globe  for  freedom,  democracy,  respect  for 
human  rights  and  self  help  and  exert  every 
effort  to  end  the  system  of  apartheid. 
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Senate  attention  to  America's  security 
must  Include  the  following  legislative  prior- 
ities in  the  101st  Congress: 

Thorough  consideration  of  the  remaining 
authorizing  legislation  for  defense  in  fiscal 
year  1990.  While  we  remain  steadfast  in  sup- 
port of  adequate  spending  for  defense,  we 
must  develop  those  approaches  that  allow 
us  to  conserve  resources. 

Our  allies  must  share  more  equitably  the 
military  and  economic  burdens  and  respon- 
sibilities of  our  common  international  rela- 
tionships. 

We  urge  successful  conclusion  of  the  U.e.- 
Soviet  protocol  for  the  verification  of  both 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  treaties. 

In  addition  to  efforts  to  control  nuclear 
proliferation,  we  strongly  urge  multilateral 
action  to  eliminate  worldwide  use  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons  and  that  the  U.S. 
lead  an  effective,  concerted  effort  to  combat 
terrorism.  ^     „    ., 

We  will  pursue  a  realistic  and  effective 
strategy  for  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
across  a  broad  range  of  issues,  including  nu- 
clear and  conventional  arms  reduction, 
human  rights,  trade  and  Investment,  and  re- 
gional conflicts. 

We  will  seek  aggressive  and  comprehen- 
sive oversight  of  both  poUcy  and  practice  In 
defense  procurement.  Progress  has  been 
made,  but  only  through  effective  manage- 
ment can  procurement  reform  goals  finally 
be  realized. 

We  must  insist  upon  a  comprehensive 
strategy  to  combat  the  threat  to  our  nation- 
al security  from  International  drug  traffick- 
ing. Including  efforts  to  combat  drug  pro- 
duction. 

America  is  now  more  dependent  on  lor- 
elgn  countries  for  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  energy  than  we  were  In  1973— the 
year  of  the  Arab  oU  embargo.  We  must  de- 
velop and  implement  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  poUcy  to  reduce  this  threat  to 
our  economic  and  national  security 


PRSSERVING  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 

The  quality  of  the  natural  environment 
and  the  quality  of  life  are  inseparable.  Our 
legislative  efforts  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  side 
effects  of  rapid  economic  and  population 
growth.  A  strong  economy  and  a  clean  envi- 
ronment are  not  incompatible— If  we  take 
decUive  action. 

But  now.  after  too  many  years  of  inaction 
and  indifference,  of  half  measures  and 
wholesale  neglect,  scientists  warn  us  that 
the  Earth  is  sending  signals  of  long  term 
jeopardy  to  our  planet's  basic  capacity  to 
sustain  human  life.  We  must  meet  our  obli- 
gations to  future  generations  in  the  area  of 
environmental  protection. 

Air  pollution  is  causing  illness  and  death. 
It  is  threatening  to  destroy  the  protective 
ozone  layer,  to  change  the  Earth's  climate, 
and  to  destroy  the  life  In  lakes,  streams  and 
forests.  The  waste  we  are  producing  is  con- 
taminating our  groundwater,  our  soil,  our 
oceans  and  beaches.  The  destruction  of 
tropical  forests  and  wetlands  Is  Impoverish- 
ing the  diversity  of  life  on  this  planet. 

Now  in  the  ninth  year  of  Implementmg 
the  Superfund.  the  Nation's  hazardous 
waste  program,  we  have  cleared  up  only  a 
smaU  percentage  of  the  sites  currently  on 
the  national  cleanup  list.  The  EPA  has 
faUed  to  implement  the  law  aggressively  or 
to  make  polluters  pay  for  cleanups.  EPA 
also  has  faUed  to  make  a  strong  enough 
commitment  to  emergency  planning  despite 
the  risk  of  chemical  accidents.  The  Nation 
needs  to  do  more  to  promote  the  develop- 


ment and  the  implementation  of  technol- 
ogies to  reduce  waste  before  it  Ijecomes  an 
environmental  burden. 

Despite  significant  legislative  achieve- 
ments during  the  past  eight  years— such  as 
enactment  of  the  Superfund  amendments, 
the  Clean  Water  Amendments,  the  Re- 
source Conservation  Recovery  Act  and  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Amendments— a  lack 
of  commitment  by  the  Administration  to 
the  enforcement  and  funding  of  these  laws 
has  meant  continued  and  compounded  fail- 
ure to  protect  the  Nation's  health  and  envi- 
ronment. Progress  can  and  must  be  made  in 
ways  fully  consistent  with  employment  and 
economic  priorities.  The  Democratic  Confer- 
ence win  seek  a  commitment  from  the  new 
Administration  to  reverse  the  last  one's  dis- 
regard for  current  envirormiental  statutes, 
and  to  move  on  other  fronts  to  preserve  and 
restore  the  environment. 

We  win  give  high  priority  to  the  following 
environmental  initiatives: 

Passage  of  a  comprehensive  bill  to  create 
a  new  national  policy  on  clean  air. 

Accelerated  consideration  of  specific  legis- 
lative options  to  resolve  the  major  problems 
in  cleaning  up  both  toxic  and  nuclear  waste 

Passage  of  legislation  related  to  intema- 
tlonal  environmental  Issues,  including  global 
warming,  loss  of  biological  diversity,  deple- 
tion of  stratospheric  ozone,  and  tropical  de- 
forestation. 

A  new  and  stronger  commitment  to  the 
management  and  protection  of  our  ocean 
and  coastal  resources  and  encouragement  of 
environmentally  benign  sources  of  energy. 

Passage  of  a  national  program  to  curtail 
production  of  hazardous  waste  and  other 
pollutants. 

Enactment  of  additional  programs  to 
combat  ocean  and  water  pollution  including 
plastic  pollution,  and  to  protect  the  Nation's 
groundwater. 

Passage  of  legislation  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  including  programs  for  the 
reduction  and  recycling  of  municipal  solid 
waste. 

Renewed  efforts  to  promote  the  efficient 
use  of  our  energy  resources  and  wise  man- 
agement of  renewable  resources,  including 
our  forest  and  other  public  lands. 


PROTECTING  AMERICA'S  FAMILIES 


America's  strength  comes  from  its  people, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  any  of  their 
strength  or  talents.  We  are  determined  to 
achieve  equal  economic  opportunity  for  all 
Americans— in  life,  as  weU  as  in  our  law. 
Our  efforts  must  include  policies  to  secure 
affordable  housing,  good  jobs,  adequate 
health  and  child  care,  effective  anti-drug 
programs,  and  better  nutrition. 

Therefore,  we  have  established  the  follow- 
ing legislative  priorities  for  the  101st  Con- 
gress: 

Swift  passage  of  an  Increase  In  the  Feder- 
al minimum  wage.  We  recognize  that  no 
other  single  action  can  do  more  to  close  the 
widening  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor. 

The  highest  priority  for  comprehensive 
legislation  to  assure  all  Americans  access  to 
affordable,  quality  child  care. 

In  full  recognition  of  the  need  to  protect 
the  American  famUy  from  the  ravages  of 
drug  abuse  and  the  crime  wave  which  it  has 
fueled,  we  endorse  legislation  to  provide  full 
funding  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988,  including  funding  for 
state  and  local  law  enforcement,  improved 
education  and  treatment,  and  interdiction 
programs,  and  vigorous  oversight  of  the  Na- 
tion's strategy  to  fight  drugs. 


Passage  of  legislation  that  will— 

(a)  Improve  homeownership  opportunities 
for  young  families  struggling  to  buy  their 
first  homes; 

(b)  expand  the  supply  of  housing  afford- 
able to  low  and  moderate  Income  Americans 
through  partnerships  between  government 
and  the  private  sector  at  the  Federal.  State 
and  local  levels: 

(c)  preserve  the  existing  stock  of  federally 
assisted  housing  affordable  for  low-Income 
families  and  accelerate  programs  to  rejuve- 
nate existing  public  housing;  and 

(d)  expand  the  Federal  commitment  to 
provide  adequate  housing  for  people  with 
special  needs— particularly  elderly  individ- 
uals. Individuals  with  disabilities,  and  the 
homeless. 

Efforts  to  provide  broader  access  to 
health  care  should  include— 

(a)  a  refusal  to  accept  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  deep  budget  cut  in  Medicare; 

(b)  legislation  to  assist  those  in  remote 
and  mostly  rural  areas  of  the  country  who 
have  little  or  no  access  to  quality  health 
care  today; 

(c)  legislation  to  address  the  growing  need 
for  health  care  coverage  for  the  millions  of 
Americans,  especially  women  and  children, 
who  have  little  or  no  access  to  Insurance; 

(d)  legislation  to  address  long-term  care 
needs  of  our  Nation's  elderly  citizens; 

(e)  reauthorization  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps; 

(f)  expanded  oversight  of  the  newly  en- 
acted AIDS  legislation  of  1988;  and 

(g)  legislation  to  establish  conununity- 
based  mental  health  facilities  on  Indian  res- 
ervations. 

Passage  of  minimum  guidelines  for  family 
leave. 

Adequate  funding  to  remedy,  on  an  Imme- 
diate basis,  the  critical  shortfall  in  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  health  care 
and  legislation  to  address  personnel  recruit- 
ment problems. 

National  nutrition  policy  Is  Integrally  re- 
lated to  the  strength  of  American  families 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Accordingly,  we 
win  pass  legislation  to  reauthorize  child  nu- 
trition programs,  including  the  Federal 
school  lunch  programs  and  the  Special  Sup- 
plemental feeding  programs  for  Women,  In- 
fants and  Children's  program. 


BUILDING  A  STRONGER  DEMOCRACY 

All  Americans  should  be  encouraged  to 
become  active  participants,  not  passive  ob- 
servers, in  their  democracy  by  getting  in- 
volved in  the  election  of  their  representa- 
tives and  in  holding  their  representatives  ac- 
countable. We  are  concerned  that  many 
Americans  may  be  losing  the  full  measure  of 
their  rights  and  that  many  more  may  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  our 
country  In  the  spirit  of  true  volunteerism. 
We  therefore  will  support  legislative  propos- 
als to  ensure  greater  participation  in  the 
election  process,  as  well  as  greater  confi- 
dence in  federally  elected  officials. 

During  this  Congress,  the  Conference  will 
seek  to  promote  national  volunteer  service. 
With  equal  vigor,  we  will  pursue  legislation 
to  reform  campaign  finance  laws. 

We  also  support  legislation  to  achieve  the 
following  goals: 

Improve  voter  registration  procedures. 

Establish  high  standards  of  ethics  in  the 
federal  government. 

Protect  officials  as  well  as  all  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  who  disclose 
mismanagement  or  wrongdoing  by  their 
agencies. 
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Guarantee,  in  fact  as  well  as  In  theory, 
the  constitutional  right  of  all  Americans  to 
participate  fully  in  our  country's  political 
campaigns  and  elections  by  reforming  the 
Hatch  Act. 

Prohibit  discrimination  against  persons 
with  disabilities  parallel  In  scope  of  cover- 
age with  that  afforded  to  Individuals  on  the 
basis  of  race,  sex  and  national  origin. 

Oarify  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  sex. 

Expand  opportunities  for  legal  immigra- 
tion to  all  nationalities  on  an  equal  basis. 

With  this  report  we  offer  the  President 
our  hand.  In  it  we  hold  an  agenda  for  the 
future  of  the  Nation. 

We  do  not  expect  the  Administration  to 
accept  every  item.  We  seek  only  cooperation 
and  progress. 

But  it  is  time  to  state  and  debate  the 
Issues,  and  set  the  national  direction. 

It  is  time  to  work  together— and  we  are 
ready. 


UMI 


NEW  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  COM- 
MISSION ON  BASE  REALIGN- 
MENTS AND  CLOSURES  IN 
DEALING  WITH  THE  U.S.  ARMY 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  COM- 
MAND 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  criticize  the  overall  success  of 
the  Commission  on  Base  Realignments 
and  Closures.  There  is  no  way  an  indi- 
vidual Senator  can  examine  aU  of  the 
actions  it  has  taken.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  be  responsible  for  at 
least  one  major  error  and  injustice. 

My  office  has  now  reviewed  the 
record  of  the  Commission's  worlc  relat- 
ing to  the  transfer  of  the  Army  Infor- 
mation Systems  Command  from  Fort 
Huachuca  to  Fort  E>evens  in  great 
detail.  Much  of  that  record  still  re- 
mains sealed  to  the  public  and  cannot 
be  discussed  before  this  body.  It  is 
painfully  clear,  however,  that  the 
Commission  decided  to  k.eep  Fort 
Devens  open  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
recommendation  by  its  own  staff  to 
close  it.  It  also  is  clear  that  this  was 
the  result  of  the  personal  views  and 
prejudices  of  the  Commission,  and  not 
the  result  of  any  strategic  analysis  or 
savings  to  the  Government. 

The  proposed  move  of  the  Informa- 
tion Systems  Command  is  a  case 
where  all  the  planning  and  analysis 
had  to  be  "backfit"  to  suit  the  views  of 
the  Commission,  and  where  the  cost 
and  tradeoff  models  were  constantly 
adjusted  until  a  solution  could  be 
found  that  appeared  to  produce  sav- 
ings and  where  the  individual  merits 
of  the  proposed  move  were  buried  in  a 
complex  set  of  six  way  tradeoffs  that 
disguised  the  true  nature  of  events. 

It  is  also  clear,  however,  that  there 
is  little  anyone  can  do  to  deal  with 
these  events  as  part  of  the  overall 
action  of  Congress  on  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations.  The  Hoiise 
did  not  support  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval and  it  has  long  been  clear  to  me 
there  was  no  chance  of  getting  the 
support  of  the  Senate.  We  deal  here  in 
simple  arithmetic  and  we  cannot  get 


the  votes  we  need  to  challenge  the 
overall  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  basis  of  the  problems 
uncovered  to  date. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  can  ever  stop 
fighting  for  his  constituents  when 
there  are  strong  indications  that  an  in- 
justice is  being  done.  These  indications 
exist,  and  they  go  beyond  my  investi- 
gation of  the  transcript  of  the  Com- 
mission's meetings  and  its  supporting 
documents. 

As  I  have  said  before  to  my  col- 
leagues. General  Rogers,  the  Com- 
mander of  ISC,  has  told  my  office  that 
executing  the  Conunission's  recom- 
mendations will  disrupt  the  operation 
of  ISC  for  years  because  they  failed  to 
take  into  consideration  a  host  of  oper- 
ational and  cost  factors. 

The  staff  of  ISC  has  put  the  true 
cost  of  military  construction  for 
moving  the  intelligence  school  and 
ISC  at  $92.15  million  for  Fort  Devens 
and  $162  million  for  Port  Huachuca. 
This  compares  with  cost  estimates  by 
the  Commission  of  $45  million  for 
Fort  Devens  and  $56  million  for  Fort 
Huachuca. 

General  Rogers  also  told  my  office 
that  neither  he  or  the  Commander  at 
Fort  Devens  were  ever  explicitly  con- 
sulted about  the  merits  of  moving  ISC 
to  Fort  Devens.  and  that  if  he  had 
been  consulted,  he  would  have  stated 
that  Port  Devens  would  be  the  least 
desirable  facility  for  the  consolidation 
of  ISC  on  the  east  coast. 

F\irther,  he  indicates  that  at  least  80 
percent  of  its  best  trained  and  most 
skilled  personnel  will  not  make  the 
move  to  Fort  Devens,  and  that  the  end 
result  will  disrupt  ISC's  operations  for 
years.  It  has  concluded  that  it  cannot 
hope  to  attract  the  skills  and  quality 
of  pe»-sonnei  it  needs  with  existing  sal- 
aries and  grade  structures  because  of 
the  higher  costs  in  the  Fort  Devens 
area. 

Finally,  the  army  officers  in  charge 
of  the  move,  which  are  based  at  Port 
Huachuca,  have  told  my  staff  that  the 
Commission  ignored  many  of  the  real- 
world  support  and  infrastructure  costs 
necessary  to  make  such  a  move  feasi- 
ble, and  that  these  costs  include 
changes  in  medical  facilities,  roads, 
service  facilities.  Corps  of  Engineers 
costs,  and  a  number  of  other  areas 
where  the  Army  does  not  yet  have 
even  preliminary  cost  estimates.  Fur- 
ther, the  Commission  seems  to  have 
used  a  wrong  area  factor  for  Port 
Devens,  and  to  have  used  a  factor  of 
0.9  rather  than  1.3.  This  sharply  uji- 
derstated  the  true  cost  of  locating  in 
the  Fort  Devens  area. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  good  reasons  to  believe  we  will 
have  to  reopen  this  issue  when  it 
comes  time  to  consider  whether  the 
funds  necessary  to  execute  this  move 
should  be  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated. This  is  why  I  have  Joined  Sena- 
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tor  DeConcini  and  Congressman 
KoLBE  in  asking  for  a  GAO  investiga- 
tion of  these  issues  and  of  the  merits 
of  the  Commission's  recommendations 
relating  to  the  realignments  affecting 
Fort  Huachuca  and  Port  Devens. 

If  the  GAO  concludes  that  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  are  as 
flawed  as  I  think  that  it  may.  I  trust 
that  this  body  will  consider  suitable 
efforts  to  remedy  the  situation.  We 
should  be  prepared  to  correct  a  mis- 
taken recommendation  when  it  can  be 
proved  to  be  wrong  by  a  neutral  and 
expert  body.  We  should  not  let  sheer 
legislative  momentum  force  through  a 
measure  that  will  damage  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  forces,  cost  the  taxpay- 
er millions  of  dollars,  and  hurt  some  of 
the  citizens  of  our  country. 

I  also  want  to  reiterate  some  of  my 
previous  criticisms  of  the  way  the 
Commission  worked.  Regardless  of 
what  good  it  may  have  done,  its  record 
clearly  describes  a  body  that  rushed  to 
judgment,  that  violated  its  own  proce- 
dures and  methodology  in  making 
many  key  decisions— particularly 
toward  the  end  of  its  operations— and 
where  the  personal  prejudices  of  some 
Commissioners  overruled  the  exisertise 
of  the  Commission's  staff. 

I  hope  that  all  future  Commissions 
approved  by  this  body  will  be  required 
to  follow  different  procedures.  I  hope 
they  will  be  forced  to  follow  clearly  de- 
scribed procedures  imd  methodologies. 
I  hope  they  will  be  given  proper  time 
to  operate.  I  hope  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  detailed  records,  and  I 
hope  they  will  be  required  to  make 
their  records  available  to  the  public 
the  moment  they  complete  their  work. 
No  Conunission  endorsed  by  this  body 
should  ever  again  t)e  free  of  the  re- 
sponsibility to  Justify  its  work  to  our 
citizens  or  the  need  to  be  a  part  of 
open  Government. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OP 
LUVERNE,  AL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rise  today  to  congratulate 
the  citizens  of  Luveme,  AL.  on  the 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  their  city. 
The  people  of  Luveme  will  celebrate 
the  centennial  throughout  the  month 
of  April  with  the  culmination  coming 
on  Saturday,  April  22. 

The  town  has  many  events  planned 
and  hopes  that  the  occasion  will  serve 
as  a  sort  of  homecoming.  The  centen- 
nial will  feature  a  professional  mime 
in  the  schools  and  a  Kids'  Day  at  the 
airport  with  the  Pepsi  skywriter  and 
skydivers  as  well  as  a  festive  street 
dance  for  the  entire  community.  The 
conclusion  of  this  celebration  will  be  a 
parade  through  downtown  Luveme 
and  the  largest  public  gathering  in  the 
city's  history.  I  am  confident  that  the 
celebration  will  be  an  enjoyable  and 
memorable  event. 
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This  centennial  celebration  offers 
the  current  and  past  residents  of  Lu- 
veme  to  look  back  over  their  100  year 
history  with  pride.  Although  Luveme 
is  a  century  old,  the  county  in  which  it 
lies,  Crenshaw  County,  is  only  a  few 
years  older.  Crenshaw  County  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Alabama  Legislature  in 
1866  from  pieces  of  Butler,  Coffee. 
Covington.  Lowndes,  and  Pike  Coun- 
ties. ,  ,„„„  . 
Luveme  was  begun  in  1888  and 
named  after  the  wife  of  a  railroad  pio- 
neer and  as  luck  would  have  it  a  rail- 
road station  was  soon  built  at  Luveme. 
Luveme  was  a  town  bom  of  the  rail- 
road. As  precious  commodities  such  as 
cotton  and  timber  began  to  flow 
through  the  town.  Luveme  began  to 
grow.  In  1893,  Luveme  won  the  hotly 
contested  election  to  become  the  Cren- 
shaw Coimty  seat. 

Since  the  early  days  of  Luveme.  its 
citizens  have  contributed  much  to  the 
growth  of  Alabama  and  the  Nation. 
During  this  coimtry's  time  of  need  in 
the  wars  we  have  fought,  Luveme  pro- 
vided many  men  and  women  to  help 
defend  the  freedoms  we  enjoy. 

This  centennial  celebration  repre- 
sents much  more  than  a  birthday  cele- 
bration for  the  people  of  Luveme.  It 
provides  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
remember  their  past,  to  be  mindful  of 
the  outstanding  contributions  they 
have  made,  to  remember  the  great  citi- 
zens of  their  history,  and  then  to  join 
together  to  work  for  a  brighter  future. 
This  is  a  time  when  the  citizens  of  Lu- 
veme can  identify  goals  and  dreams 
and  begin  to  work  to  accomplish  all  of 
their  hopes.  I  am  confident  that  the 
next  100  years  will  be  as  glorious  as 
the  last  100  years. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  the  people 
of  Luveme  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  am 
pleased  to  serve  them  in  every  way  I 
can  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
them  in  the  future  to  make  their  city 
stronger  and  better,  and  to  work  with 
them  to  improve  and  enrich  our  State 
and  our  Nation. 


emment.  This  relationship  begins  with 
Federal  recognition  and  involves  nu- 
merous benefits  for  the  tribe  as  well  as 
their  responsibilities  to  the  Govem- 
ment. 

There  are  around  4.000  members  of 
the  Mowa  Band  of  Choctaws.  Most  of 
these  Indians  live  in  Mobile  and  Wash- 
ington Counties  of  southwest  Ala- 
bama. All  of  these  members  are  de- 
scendants of  the  original  Choctaw 
Nation  and  have  formed  a  tightknit 
community.  Their  leadership  consists 
of  14  members  of  the  tribal  commis- 
sion and  5  officers.  These  officers  and 
members  oversee  the  daily  operations 
as  well  as  other  Mowa  tribal  affairs. 

Under  this  bill,  the  land  owned  by 
the  Mowas  in  south  Washington 
County  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Mowas. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Mowas 
are  already  considered  an  American 
Indian  tribe  by  the  State  of  Alabama. 
The  Mowas  also  currently  participate 
in  two  Federal  programs  as  a  result  of 
Alabama's  recognition.  These  pro- 
grams are  the  Low  Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  program  and  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  Mowas  have  re- 
ceived assistance  from  the  administra- 
tion for  Native  Americans. 

The  Mowas  play  an  integral  role  in 
the  activities  of  Indians  in  the  State  of 
Alabama.  Their  tribe  is  a  founding 
member  of  the  Alabama  Indian  Affairs 
Commission  which  has  had  a  Mowa 
delegate  as  its  chairman. 

The  recognition  by  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama of  the  Mowas  was  a  great  step 
for  the  tribe.  The  next  hurdle  which 
they  must  clear  is  Federal  recognition. 
This  bill,  S.  381— "Mowas  Band  of 
Choctaw  Indians  Recognition  Act," 
represents  the  fastest  method  by 
which  they  can  achieve  Federal  recog- 
nition. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
Senator  Shelby  and  me  in  supporting 
this  bill  which  would  grant  the  Mowas 
the  recognition  and  support  they  de- 
serve. 


MOWA  BAND  OF  CHOCTAW 
INDIANS  RECOGNITION  ACT 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  381.  the 
Mowa  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  Rec- 
ognition Act.  I  agree  with  Senator 
Shelby  that  this  tribe  deserves  both 
recognition  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  and  the  advantages  that  accom- 
pany this  recognition. 

The  Mowas  were  granted  recognition 
as  an  American  Indian  tribe  by  the 
State  of  Alabama  in  1979  and  are  rec- 
ognized by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide Federal  recognition  to  the  Mowas 
Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  and  allow 
them  to  benefit  from  all  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  aid  Indians. 

Many  tribes  currently  have  produc- 
tive relationships  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 


CONCERNING  ELIZABETH  DOLE 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  1  we  cleared  one  of  the  last  ob- 
stacles to  getting  airbags  in  all  new 
passenger  can-.  We  passed  this  obsta- 
cle in  large  part  because  of  a  tough 
and  skillful  decision  made  by  the 
former  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  current  Secretary  of  Labor,  Eliza- 
beth Dole. 

In  1983,  the  Supreme  Court  ordered 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
reexamine  its  rulemaking,  issued 
before  Mrs.  Dole's  appointment,  on 
automobile  passive  restraints,  which 
include  airbags  and  automatic  seat 
belts.  Elizabeth  Dole  was  placed  in  a 
difficult  position.  There  were  many  in 
the  administration  and  on  Capitol  Hill 
who  did  not  want  her  to  respond  to 


the  Court's  ruling  with  a  strong  pas- 
sive restraint  rule.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  some  of  us  in  Congress,  in- 
cluding myself,  who  realized  the  life- 
saving  potential  of  airbags  and  wanted 
Mrs.  Dole  to  make  air  bags  mandatory 
in  all  new  vehicles  on  an  expedited 
basis. 

Elizabeth  Dole  fashioned  a  respon- 
sive solution,  which  has  been  saving 
lives  for  the  first  time  in  the  troubled 
15-year  history  of  this  rulemaking. 
And.  she  did  it  within  a  7  month  self- 
imposed  deadline.  It  provided  that  pas- 
sive restraints,  including  both  airbags 
and  automatic  seat  belts,  would  be 
phased  in  over  a  4-year  period,  with  a 
special  credit  provision  favoring  the 
use  of  airbags  over  automatic  seat- 
belts.  Her  mle  also  provided  that 
these  automatic  devices  would  not  be 
required  if.  by  April  1,  1989.  States 
representing  two-thirds  of  the  U.S. 
population  passed  seatbelt  laws  that 
met  five  stringent  criteria. 

Mrs.     Dole    crafted    her    rule    to 
produce  a  vigorous  contest  between 
proponents  of  State  safety  belt  use 
laws  and  advocates  of  automatic  re- 
straint systems.  Thirty-two  States  now 
have  belt  use  laws  protecting  207  mil- 
lion Americans  and  safety  belt  use  has 
increased  from  14  percent  in  1984  to 
46  percent  today.  In  1988  alone,  this 
translated  into  4.560  lives  saved.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  supporters  of 
airbags  and  other  automatic  restraints 
argued  in  State  legislatures  that  these 
excellent  lif  esaving  technologies  would 
enter  the  market  if  the  State  safety 
belt  use  laws  did  not  fully  meet  the 
stiff  requirements  of  Mrs.  Dole's  rule. 
While   safety   belts  provide  essential 
protection  in  rear-end  and  roll-over  ac- 
cidents, airbags  are  the  best  protection 
in  front  and  front-angular  crashes.  In 
the  end,  with  many  seat  belt  use  laws 
passed,  but  as  expected,  few  meeting 
all  of  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  final 
rule,   the   automatic   restraint   provi- 
sions have  become  permanent. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  this  hurdle 
is  cleared,  we  are  seeing  airbags  in- 
stalled in  record  nimibers,  where  not 
one  manufacturer  offered  airbags 
before  this  rule  took  effect.  The  big 
three  automakers  alone  have  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  Installation  of  2 
million  driver-side  airbags  In  model 
year  1990  passenger  cars.  Chrysler  will 
Install  them  as  standard  equipment  In 
its  entire  production  line.  Ford  will 
place  1  million  driver-side  airbags  In  11 
different  model  lines.  General  Motors 
has  announced  Its  Intention  to  Install 
500,000  driver-side  airbags  In  model 
year  1990.  By  model  year  1992,  the  big 
three  plans  to  Install  5  million  driver- 
side  airbags.  These  three  manufactur- 
ers have  plans  to  Install  passenger  side 
airbags  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  be  sat- 
isfied until  every  passenger  car.  mini- 
van  and  small  truck  has  full  front  seat 
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1  alrbag  protection.  We  should  con- 
gratulate Elizabeth  Dole  for  her  criti- 
cal role  in  moving  us  dramatically 
closer  to  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  passive  restraints  are 
only  one  area  in  which  Elizabeth  E>ole 
has  demonstrated  her  safety  leader- 
ship. She  was  one  of  the  leading  pro- 
ponents of  Federal  legislation  which 
encouraged  States  to  adopt  a  mini- 
mum 21-year-old  drinking  age.  Again, 
the  results  tell  the  story,  with  all  50 
States  having  21-year-old  drinking  age 
laws  and  a  13-percent  reduction  in  the 
involvement  of  young  people  aged  18 
to  20  in  fatal  accidents. 

Elizabeth  £>ole  also  played  an  active 
role  in  motor  carrier  safety.  Secretary 
Dole  sought  major  increases  in  fimd- 
ing  for  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  As- 
sistance Program.  This  program  now 
accounts  for  over  1.25  million  truck, 
bus  and  hazardous  material  vehicle 
safety  inspections  every  year.  She  also 
worked  to  implement  important  legis- 
lation that  removes  the  ability  of  law- 
breaking  truck  drivers  to  hide  behind 
multiple  licenses  from  different  States 
and  to  require  that  anyone  who  oper- 
ates large  trucks  or  buses  is  qualified 
to  drive  those  vehicles. 

Elizabeth  Dole  also  left  her  mark  in 
the  field  of  aviation  safety,  with  the  3 
safest  years  in  aviation  history  record- 
ed during  her  tenure.  During  the  first 
decade  of  airline  deregulation,  many 
travelers  took  advantage  of  new  price 
and  service  options.  This  rapid  growth 
in  aviation  created  new  challenges 
going  beyond  the  traditional  technical 
and  operating  experience  of  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  [FAA]. 
Sometimes  an  operational  agency  can 
be  slow  to  respond  to  dramatic 
changes  in  the  environment.  The  rapid 
growth  in  air  travel  required  sus- 
tained, broader  policy  and  budgetary 
attention  at  the  Secretarial  level. 

One  of  Elizabeth  Dole's  priorities 
was  to  change  some  of  the  FAA's  sys- 
tems and  to  push  through  a  myriad  of 
controversial  safety  rules  in  order  to 
help  stay  ahead  of  the  growth  curve  in 
aviation.  Economic  deregulation,  she 
believed,  called  for  even  more  vigorous 
safety  oversight.  She  mobilized  a  team 
to  respond  to  a  dramatically  changing 
environment  in  aviation.  The  airline 
safety  inspection  process  was  totally 
overhauled,  leading  first  to  14,000  ad- 
ditional inspections  of  the  Nation's 
airlines,  followed  by  an  intensive  pro- 
gram of  continuing  inspections.  At  her 
direction,  the  FAA  centralized  and  sys- 
tematized inspections  around  the 
country,  eliminating  nonstandardized 
approaches  to  inspections  of  different 
airlines  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. She  initiated  the  first  rewrite  of 
the  Federal  handbook  for  aviation 
safety  inspections  in  28  years.  Safety 
violations  were  prosecuted  vigorously, 
and  her  department  collected  record 
level  multimillion-dollar  fines  from  air 
carriers.  Secretary  Dole  sought  addi- 


tional safety  restrictions  on  small 
planes.  She  asked  for,  and  received, 
funding  for  a  60-percent  Increase  in 
the  number  of  aviation  safety  inspec- 
tors and  hundreds  of  additional  air 
traffic  controllers  in  the  budget  re- 
quests prepared  during  her  tenure. 
Overall,  she  succeeded  in  increasing 
the  FAA's  budget  by  50  percent  during 
a  time  of  severe  Federal  budget  con- 
straints. 

Among  the  safety  regulations  put 
into  place  by  Secretary  Dole  were  air- 
craft cabin  fire  safety  regulations  and 
a  requirement  that  small  aircraft  oper- 
ating near  the  Nation's  busiest  air- 
ports must  carry  altitude-reporting 
transponders.  At  her  direction,  a  rule- 
making was  initiated  to  require  instal- 
lation of  new  collision  avoidance  warn- 
ing systems  on  commerical  aircraft 
and  installation  of  wind  shear  warning 
equipment. 

Breaking  a  12-year  logjam.  Elizabeth 
Dole  also  took  action  in  1985  to  issue 
the  first  requirement  for  alcohol  and 
drug  testing  after  serious  railroad  acci- 
dents. That  nile  was  Just  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  During  her 
tenure,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation became  the  first  civilian  De- 
partment to  administer  random  drug 
testing  to  adl  senior  appointees,  and  to 
its  30,000  employees  in  critical  safety 
and  security  positions.  Secretary  Dole 
also  directed  the  preparation  of  rules, 
issued  after  her  departure,  to  require 
such  testing  for  all  transportation  in- 
dustry employees  who  have  safety  and 
security  responsibilities.  Her  decision 
to  support  random  drug  testing  was 
tough  and  unpopular  in  many  quar- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  I 
have  had  a  long-standing  commitment 
to  safety,  and  we  hold  Secretaries  of 
Transportation  to  high  standards.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Eliza- 
beth Dole  now  as  Secretary  of  Labor, 
luiowing  that  she  brings  to  her  new 
department  the  same  zeal  and  funda- 
mental commitment  to  problem-solv- 
ing she  exhibited  at  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 


RETIREMENT  OF  LEONARD  E. 
JOHNSON 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  honor  a  distinguished 
member  of  my  home  State  of  Mary- 
land and  a  dedicated  member  of  the 
Government  who  is  now  retiring. 

I  am  speaking  of  Leonard  E.  John- 
son who  has  served  as  Senate  Door- 
keeper for  the  past  14  years  and  is  now 
retiring  from  that  position  in  May.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  served  his  country  and 
community  throughout  his  life. 

In  1942,  Mr.  Johnson  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  during  the  European  cam- 
paign or  World  War  II.  Finishing  his 
tour  of  duty  in  1945.  he  returned  to 
Washington,  DC.  and  worked  at  IBM. 


After  a  brief  stay  in  Florida,  Mr.  John- 
son returned  with  his  family  and  went 
to  work  as  a  doorkeeper  in  1975.  He 
has  held  the  position  faithfully  under 
six  Sergetuits  at  Arms. 

I  know  that  all  of  Mr.  Johnson's  col- 
leagues are  going  to  miss  him.  I  know, 
too,  that  Mr.  Johnson's  family  shares 
our  pride  in  him.  His  wife  Norma  C. 
Ruppert.  his  two  daughters.  Gail  C. 
Johnson  and  Joyce  C.  Frank  and  two 
grandchildren.  Diane  and  Stephen  all 
Join  in  celebrating  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  will  now  be 
able  to  travel  with  his  wife  as  well  as 
spend  more  time  on  his  other  hobbies, 
golf  and  fishing. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  individual 
who  has  served  his  conununity,  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation. 


HERSCHEL  LASHKOWITZ 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
North  Dakota  Legislature  will  soon 
finish  up  its  business.  Legislators  will 
leave  Bismarck  in  the  next  week  to 
resume  their  normal  lives  as  farmers, 
lawyers,  business  owners,  students,  or 
other  professionals.  One  very  special 
State  senator  deserves  recognition  for 
the  service  he  has  given  to  Fargo  and 
to  all  of  North  Dakota.  Herschel 
Lashkowitz  has  an  unusual  name  in  a 
State  known  for  Indians  and  Norwe- 
gians. He's  also  been  an  unusual  man. 
fighting  for  the  concerns  of  working 
people  and  earning  wide  respect  in  my 
State. 

Herschel  Lashkowitz  served  as 
mayor  of  Fargo  from  1954  to  1974. 
promoting  urban  renewal  and  leading 
Fargo  to  be  declared  an  All  American 
City.  While  mayor,  he  served  one  term 
in  the  North  Dakota  Senate  in  1965. 
He  has  served  as  a  State  senator  con- 
tinuously since  1975.  most  recently  as 
president  pro  tempore. 

Herschel  has  been  in  poor  health 
lately,  suffering  from  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease and  recently  undergoing  heart 
surgery.  But  he  hasn't  let  his  health 
problems  stop  him.  During  my  cam- 
paign last  fall.  Herschel  would  show 
up  at  my  office  door  to  offer  me  his 
advice  and  suggestions.  His  body  may 
be  weak,  but  his  mind  and  spirit  are 
truly  an  inspiration. 

I  call  on  my  coUeauges  to  join  me  in 
commending  Herschel  Lashkowitz  for 
his  public  service  and  wishing  him  well 
in  the  future. 


THE  PEPCON  EXPLOSION 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pepcon  explosion  in  May  1988  was  a 
tragedy  and  disaster  that  tested  the 
wiU  and  resources  of  people  all  across 
Nevada. 

Three  explosions  at  the  Henderson 
plant  kUled  2  workers  and  injured 
more  than  350  others.  The  blasts  left  a 
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ring  of  destruction  8  miles  wide, 
knocking  cars  off  roads,  shattering 
windows  and  shaking  buildings  10 
miles  away  in  downtown  Las  Vegas.  A 
toxic  cloud  covering  5  square  miles 
drifted  over  the  Las  Vegas  valley. 

This  disaster  created  outright  havoc 
in  many  quarters.  The  roads  into  and 
out  Of  Henderson  were  jammed  for 
more  than  4  hours.  Schoolchildren 
were  quickly  evacuated.  More  than  160 
firefighters  from  departments  all  over 
over  the  valley  were  called  upon  to 
help.  Over  60  law  enforcement  officers 
directed  traffic.  Doctors  and  nurses 
worked  through  the  day  and  night  to 
care  for  the  injured. 

The  Pepcon  explosion  helped  brmg 
out  the  best  in  the  people  of  Nevada. 
We  responded  quickly.  We  cooperated. 
We  worked  together  to  get  through 
the  crisis. 

Crises  are  like  that,  Nevada  was 
lucky  to  have  so  many  individuals  who 
did  their  best,  literaUy  under  fire,  to 
save  lives  and  keep  the  public  in- 
formed of  the  crisis. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journal- 
ists—Sigma Delta  Chi— recently  chose 
KRRI-FM  105.5,  in  Boulder  City.  NE 
to  receive  its  national  award  for  "Best 
Radio  Spot  News  Reporting  in  1988." 
KRRI-FM  received  this  award  because 
of  their  news  coverage  of  the  tragic 
Pepcon  explosion. 

When  tragedy  struck,  KRRI  aban- 
doned its  rock  'n'  roll  format  for  more 
than  4  hours.  Its  entire  staff,  includ- 
ing receptionists,  sales  personnel,  and 
station  owners  reported  the  story.  The 
station  become  a  center  for  communi- 
ty Mtion  and  response. 

KRRI's  public  service  is  now  an 
object  of  respect  well  beyond  Nevada 
and  the  West.  Everyone  who  cares 
about  public  safety  and  civic  responsi- 
bility can  be  proud  of  their  accom- 
plishment and  national  acclaim.  The 
rest  of  the  country  can  now  acknowl- 
edge KRRI-FM  for  what  we  in  Nevada 
have  long  valued  and  appreciated— a 
job  weU  done. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Nevada.  I 
commend  them  and  all  the  other  news 
organizations  and  citizens  who  did  so 
much  during  that  time  of  crisis.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 


dominated  the  lives  of  the  Hoopa  and 
Yurok  Indians  for  three  decades.  This 
protracted  litigation  resulted  from  the 
muddled  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent,  which  in  1891  extended  the 
Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  the 
ancestral  home  of  the  Hoopas.  to  in- 
clude the  Klammath  River  Reserva- 
tion, the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Yuroks. 

The  law  suits  that  ensued  years  later 
failed  to  resolve  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reserva- 
tion. Instead,  control  of  the  affairs  of 
the  reservation  shifted  from  Indian 
hands  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs—a dismal  result  in  terms  of  the 
principles  of  both  Indian  self-determi- 
nation and  tribal  sovereignty.  Addi- 
tionally, many  persons  involved  in  the 
litigation  died  awaiting  a  judicial  solu- 
tion that  never  came. 

Public  law  100-580,  based  upon  legis- 
lation that  I  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
and  Congressman  Doug  Bosco  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  partitioned  the 
reservation  in  a  way  that  was  general- 
ly consistent  with  the  aboriginal  terri- 
tories of  the  Hoopa  and  Yurok  people. 
It  restored  tribal  sovereignty  to  the 
Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  and  it  provided 
the  Yurok  Indians  with  the  means  to 
organize  as  a  tribe. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Hoopa 
Valley  Tribe  will  be  celebrating  the  en- 
actment of  this  law  with  a  tribal  cere- 
mony, and  I  understand  that  Augvist 
12,  the  date  on  which  the  original 
Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reservation  was 
established  in  1864,  will  hence  forth  be 
proclaimed  as  the  tribe's  day  of  cele- 
bration and  remembrance  of  its  strug- 
gles to  maintain  its  ancestral  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have 
helped  bring  about  enactment  of 
Public  Law  100-580.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  will  help 
put  behind  us  the  strife  and  controver- 
sy which  have  plagued  this  issue  and 
will  help  bring  about  a  long  lasting 
friendship  between  the  Hoopa  and 
Yurok  peoples. 


HOOPA  VALLEY  INDLAN 
RESERVATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  announce  that  next  week 
a  tribal  ceremony  will  take  place  on 
the  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reservation 
in  my  State  of  California,  to  celebrate 
the  passage  of  the  Hoopa- Yurok  Set- 
tlement Act.  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  helped 
enact  this  Important  law. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
lOOtli  Congress  we  were  able  to  enact 
Public  Law  100-580,  a  settlement  act 
intended  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the 
bitter  and  costly  litigation  that  has 


MEXICO— MODEL  DEBTOR 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President. 
Mexico  is  one  of  our  closest  and  most 
important  neighbors.  We  share  a 
lengthy,  imarmed  border,  extensive 
trade  in  both  directions  and  deep  cul- 
tural ties.  Mexico  is  currently  strug- 
gling to  reignite  economic  growth  so 
that  prosperity  may  be  extended  to  all 
of  its  citizens.  It  is  essential  for  Mexico 
to  relieve  itself  of  some  of  the  crush- 
ing burden  of  debt  service  in  order  to 
assure  that  growth. 

Today's  New  York  Times  took  note 
of  the  courageous  and  bold  steps  cur- 
rently being  implemented  by  the 
Mexican  Government  to  reform  its  do- 
mestic economy  and  to  resolve  its  debt 
situation.  We  must  be  full  partners  in 
this  effort.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


the  editoral  just  referenced  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  19, 19891 
Mexico  Makes  Itself  a  Model  Debtor 
Mexico,   the   first  big  debtor  nation   to 
crack  under  the  load  of  its  debts  to  foreign 
banks,  is  now  the  first  to  start  negotiating 
with  them  on  debt  reduction.  The  outcome 
of  their  negotiations,  which  start  today  In 
New  York  City,  will  set  a  pattern  for  all  the 
debtors   and   their   creditors.    In   Mexico's 
case,  relief  is  well  deserved. 

Of  the  third  world's  $1.3  trillion  in  foreign 
debt,  Mexico  owes  $100  billion— second  only 
to  Brazil.  The  debt  reduction  plan  recently 
proposed  by  Treasury  Secretary  Nicholas 
Brady  and  adopted,  in  broad  terms,  by  the 
major  creditor  nations  is  aimed  at  bank 
debt;  Mexico's  is  $60  bUlion.  on  which  it 
pays  roughly  $6  billion  a  year  in  interest. 

The  object  is  to  let  debtors  put  more  of 
their  foreign  earnings  Into  economic  devel- 
opment and  less  Into  paying  off  foreign 
banks.  The  amount  of  reduction  will  vary 
from  country  to  country.  Treasury  officials 
have  estimated  20  percent  over  all.  That's 
not  enough,  but  it's  an  Important  start. 

The  burden  of  servicing  foreign  debt  has 
hobbled  Mexico's  economic  growth  for 
seven  years.  But  whUe  the  average  Mexican 
is  no  better  off  than  before  the  Government 
came  up  short  in  1982,  Mexico  has  done 
more  than  almost  all  other  debtors  to  ad- 
dress the  root  causes  of  its  economic  disor- 
der. 

Former  President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid 
began  the  process,  trimming  and  selling  off 
state-owned  enterprises  and  reducing  bar- 
riers to  foreign  competition.  Then  his 
party's  60-year  grip  on  government  leader- 
ship was  seriously  challenged  in  last  year's 
election  when  Mr.  de  la  Madrid's  prot*g6. 
Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari.  won  by  only  a 
thin  margin. 

Mr.  Salinas  has  moved  boldly  to  extend 
economic  reform  and  to  attack  business  and 
labor  corruption.  He  has  also  moved  bravely 
against  drug  trafficking.  By  these  measures, 
Mexico  has  earned  the  right  to  expect  relief 
from  its  crushing  debt. 

Several  debtors  have  started  negotiations 
under  the  new  plan;  Mexico  has  made  the 
most  progress,  and  thus  will  be  a  model.  The 
first  big  step  was  a  $3.6  billion  loan  from  the 
International  Monetary  Pund.  That  is  an 
extraordinary  opening.  Previously  the  fund 
insisted  on  waiting  until  after  a  borrower 
had  made  arrangements  with  the  banks. 
With  the  fund's  commitment  already  a  fact, 
Mexico  negotiates  with  iU  banks  under  less 
pressure. 

The  Mexicans  plan  to  use  about  a  third  of 
the  I.M.P.  loan  for  debt  reduction:  indeed. 
Mr.  Brady  has  said  that  if  the  banks  don't 
aigree  to  take  some  losses,  the  monetary 
fund  wUl  withhold  $1  bUllon.  How  much  can 
be  accomplished  with  $1  billion  depends  on 
how  Mexico  and  the  banks  arrange  it. 

There  are  various  routes.  Por  instance. 
Mexico  could  use  the  $1  billion  as  collateral 
to  guarantee  future  interest  payments  if 
banlcs  agreed  to  accept  bonds  with  substan- 
tially less  face  value  than  current  debt.  Or  it 
could  offer  banks  equity  stakes  in  Mexican 
businesses.  Or  banks  could  agree  to  post- 
pone some  current  interest  if  eventual  pay- 
ment were  guaranteed. 
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The  ultimate  goal  of  debt  reduction  U  eco- 
nomic growth  and  political  stability.  The 
borrowers  and  the  lenders  need  both. 


UMI 


RSOARDINO  INFLUENCE  OP  BIG 
BANKS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  U.S.  Senate  proved  once 
•gain  that  it  is  willing  to  Just  roll  over 
for  the  big  regional  and  multinational 
banks. 

And  frankly,  it  really  gripes  me  that 
this  has  occurred  again! 

They  come  in  here  with  their  high 
paid  lobbyists  and  expense  accounts 
and  just  utter  the  magic  words:  "inter- 
national competitiveness." 

If  there  is  a  code  word  that  can 
make  a  U.S.  Senator  blink,  that  code 
word  is  "international  competitive- 
ness." It  is  almost  as  reliable  as  getting 
Pavlov's  dog  to  salivate. 

I  wouldn't  suggest  for  a  minute  that 
we  forget  about  the  world  marketplace 
or  revert  to  financial  isolationism.  Of 
course  not,  we  have  to  be  vigorously 
involved  in  the  international  market. 
and  that  includes  international  finan- 
cial markets.  And  the  Congress  should 
facilitate  that  involvement. 

But  international  competitiveness 
cannot  become  a  god  onto  itself. 

As  elected  representatives  of  all  the 
people  in  this  great  Nation,  we  cannot 
let  one  mission  dictate  our  actions. 
Sometimes  I  fear  that  that  may  be  the 
case  with  international  competitive- 
ness. 

Perhapts  the  problem  is  not  so  much 
a  concentration  on  competitiveness. 
Perhaps  it  silso  entails  who  we  encoiu-- 
age  to  compete.  The  dozen  or  so  big 
banks  which  dominate  foreign  hold- 
ings are  in  an  obvious  position  to  com- 
pete. But  the  14,000  conmiercial 
banks— 10,500  of  which  have  assets  of 
less  than  $100  million,  provide  the 
daily  credit  needs  of  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  labor  and  toil  to 
make  competitiveness  possible. 

These  small  banks  provide  the 
threads  which  hold  together  the  fabric 
of  our  Nation's  financial  system. 

Just  as  important  as  the  chorus  of 
international  competitiveness  is  the 
tune  of  rural  economic  development. 

Economic  development  in  rural 
areas  depends  on  our  small  commer- 
cial banks— those  banks  which  make 
their  bread  and  butter  from  the  basic 
business  of  making  loans  to  and  taking 
deposits  from  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors they  greet  on  the  street  each  day. 

Last  night  the  U.S.  Senate  slapped 
these  community  bankers  in  the  face. 

We  told  them  that  we're  sorry  they 
will  have  to  pay  thousands  more  dol- 
lars into  the  PDIC  Insurance  fund.  We 
have  told  them  that  we're  sorry  that 
the  big  banks  have  drained  the  FDIC 
fund,  and  the  small  bank  assessment 
must  be  increased  to  restore  the  fund. 

"We're  sorry,"  we  have  told  them. 
But  that  is  all  we  have  told  them. 


Last  night  we  had  a  chance  to  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  their  business 
and  their  customers.  If  the  Senate 
would  have  adopted  the  Nickles/ 
Grassley  amendment  to  at  least  give 
the  FDIC  the  authority  to  assess  for- 
eign deposits,  the  community  bankers 
might  have  renewed  their  faith  in  the 
democratic  process  which  is  supposed 
to  represent  all  the  people,  not  just 
the  powerful. 

I  hate  to  use  the  phrase  "level  play- 
ing field."  It  is  misused  more  than  any 
other  regarding  banking  legislation. 
But  it  is  most  unfortunate  when  Con- 
gress continues  to  weight  the  field  to 
the  advantage  of  a  dozen  or  so  big 
banks,  to  the  disadvantage  of  more 
than  10,000  community  banks. 

The  issue  of  foreign  deposits  isn't 
the  only  time  we've  favored  the  big 
banks.  The  issue  with  LDC  debt  is  also 
a  problem.  And,  it  is  another  $100  bil- 
lion problem. 

Even  if  one  has  to  accept  the  current 
U.S.  policy  that  failure  of  a  major 
bank  threatens  the  Nation's  financial 
system,  it  is  troubling  to  see  a  Federal 
agency  intervening  to  protect  a  private 
company  from  the  consequences  of  its 
own  mistakes. 

I  know,  amd  appreciate,  that  the 
Banking  Committee  will  insist  on  a 
clarification  that  the  Congress  is  not 
advocating  a  bailout  for  the  banks.  In- 
stead we  are  bailing  out  the  deposi- 
tors. 

But  we  should  advocate  covering 
only  small  depositors— those  with  less 
than  $100,000  in  the  bank.  But  the 
FDIC  has  repeatedly  given  large  inves- 
tors a  guarantee  as  well. 

This  is  a  mistake. 

The  large  investors,  especially  the 
institutional  investors,  have  the  tools 
to  analyze  the  banks  with  whom  they 
do  business.  That  is  how  to  hold  the 
system  accountable  and  responsible. 
Investment  risk.  I  always  thought, 
means  taking  the  rewards  when  you 
win  and  taking  the  liunps  when  you 
lose. 

I  realize  that  every  time  I  complain 
about  the  benefits  Congress  provides 
to  the  likes  of  Citicorp,  J.P.  Morgan, 
or  Manufacturer's  Hanover  Trust,  you 
only  have  to  breathe  one  word,  "Sumi- 
tomo." That  one  word,  the  Japanese 
bank  which  could  swallow  the  largest 
United  States  banks  with  hardly  blink- 
ing, would  make  the  most  populist 
Senator  back  off. 

But  for  every  time  you  mention  Su- 
mitomo, I  would  like  to  remind  you  of 
the  First  National  Bank  in  Latimer, 
lA,  or  the  Hayesville  State  Savings 
Bank,  or  hundreds  of  small  banks 
around  the  country  which  have  been 
closed  by  the  FDIC. 

Many  times  local  economies  are 
damaged  when  the  local  bank  closed. 

The  FDIC  is  not  always  successful  at 
finding  a  buyer  for  a  failed  bank's 
assets.  Also,  the  buyers  that  do  ac- 
quire the  assets  do  not  always  assume 


all  of  the  loans.  Loan  contracts  may  be 
interpreted  differently  with  &  new 
lender,  imposing  new  restrictions  on 
the  borrower.  The  new  banker  may 
not  choose  to  be  involved  with  a  cer- 
tain type  of  loan.  In  Iowa  and  other 
parts  of  the  Com  Belt,  lenders  have 
been  reluctant  to  acquire  a  loan  when 
the  prospects  of  a  drought  may  threat- 
en the  viability  of  farm  loans. 

There  are  many  details  that  are  in- 
volved when  a  bank  fails.  Many  times 
the  transactions  are  smooth  and  pain- 
less. But  we  would  be  naive  to  assume 
that  small  towns  and  their  residents 
are  not  affected  when  the  FDIC  closes 
or  sells  a  bank. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  only  requesting 
the  Senate  reaffirm  its  commitment  to 
the  small  community  banker.  I  only 
ask  that  we  do  not  lose  our  sensitivity 
for  the  little  guy,  who  does  not  have 
the  resources  to  fight  the  big  fellow. 
We  failed  miserably  last  night.  Words 
cannot  fully  express  my  disappoint- 
ment—disappointment shared  by  small 
bankers  and  communities  throughout 
America. 


AMERICANS  SAY  "NO  "  TO  NEW 
TAXES  IN  CSEF  POLL 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  listen- 
ing to  the  evening  news  and  watching 
the  Sunday  talk  shows,  one  gets  the 
feeling  that  the  health  of  the  econo- 
my somehow  depends  on  a  tax  in- 
crease. Unless  taxes  are  raised,  we  are 
continuously  told,  the  stock  market 
will  collapse,  inflation  will  skyrocket, 
the  trade  deficit  will  rise,  and  interest 
ratei  will  climb.  Even  more  ridiculous 
than  these  assertions,  proponents  of 
higher  taxes  imply  that  the  American 
people  want  their  taxes  raised. 

Fortunately,  Citizens  for  a  Sound 
Economy  Fotmdation  commissioned 
the  Roper  organization  to  poll  the 
American  people  on  what  they  really 
think  about  taxes.  Federal  spending, 
and  the  deficit.  Not  surprisingly,  this 
representative  survey  of  public  opin- 
ion found  that  citizens  have  a  much 
different  view  of  fiscal  policy  than  the 
so-called  experts  in  Washington,  DC. 

Most  importantly,  when  asked 
whether  they  favored  spending  re- 
straint or  higher  taxes  as  a  solution 
for  the  deficit,  the  public  picked 
spending  restraint  by  a  margin  of 
more  than  14  to  1.  For  every  one 
person  who  felt  the  deficit  is  caused 
by  inadequate  tax  revenues,  more 
than  six  correctly  stated  that  exces- 
sive spending  is  responsible.  By  a  3-to- 
1  margin,  the  public  feels  a  tax  in- 
crease would  harm  the  economy.  For 
every  person  who  thinks  a  tax  increase 
would  help  the  United  States  compete 
with  other  nations,  five  people  believe 
higher  taxes  would  stifle  our  competi- 
tive ability.  Finally,  for  those  who 
argue  that  higher  taxes  would  encour- 
age savings,  the  American  people  said 
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higher  taxes  would  lead  them  to  save 
less  by  a  margin  of  9  to  1. 

Other  notable  results  in  the  survey 
include  strong  support  for  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  and  line-item  veto. 
In  a  sign  that  the  American  people 
have  picked  up  on  congressional  be- 
havior, the  poU  found  that  70  percent 
of  the  public  believes  Congress  would 
simply  spend  additional  tax  revenue 
rather  than  use  the  money  for  deficit 
reduction.  _ 

Citizens  for  a  Sound  Economy  Foun- 
dation has  done  us  aU  a  great  service 
by  releasing  this  poll  done  by  the 
Roper  organization.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  cut  through  the  fog  of 
self-serving  Washington  rhetoric  and 
listen  to  the  will  of  the  American 
people.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  CSEF-commissioned  poll  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  I  strongly  en- 
courage all  of  us  to  read  the  American 
people's  lips. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Federal  Spending.  Taxes,  and  the  Budget 
Deficit,  January  25, 1989 

LniTRODUCnON  AND  PURPOSE 
ns  for  a  Sound  Economy  Foundation 
commissioned  The  Roger  Organization  to 
conduct  a  national  pubUc  opinion  survey  on 
the  related  Issues  of  federal  spending,  taxes, 
and  the  budget  deficit.       _,  ^    ,     .     ,  ..  „„ 
The  survey  was  designed  to  looK  at  inese 
issues  in  a  broad  sense-not  to  look  in  detail 
at  specific  areas  of  spending,  various  sources 
of  revenue,  or  the  gamut  of  possible  ste^ 
that  might  be  considered  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit   It  Is  important  to  keep  this  in  mind 
wlien  viewing  the  survey  results.  For  exam- 
ple general  support  for  spending  control  or 
Ux  increases  cannot  automatically  be  trans- 
lated into  support  for  spending  reductions 
in  specific  areas  or  tax  increases  from  spe- 
cif Ic  sources.  ,^  ... 
Thus  the  survey  results  provide  you  with 
the  general  mindset  of  the  public-i.e..  the 
opinion  environment  within  which  any  spe- 
cific spending  or  taxation  recommendation 
will  be  received  and  evaluated. 
methodology 
The  survey  was  conducted  by  way  of  per- 
sonal in-home  Interviews  among  a  national- 
ly represenUtive  sample  of  1.947  adults  age 
18  and  over.  The  interviewing  was  conduct- 
ed during  the  period  of  December  3-10, 
19M. 

SURVEY  RESULTS 

B 1  better  than  a  three-to-one  margin,  the 
public  believes  that  Congress  rather  than 
the  President  is  primarily  respomlble  for 
the  budget  deficit.  About  half  the  pub  ic 
put*  the  responsibiUty  on  Congress,  while 
only  15%  blame  the  President.  Another 
three  people  in  ten,  however,  say  they  share 
the  responsibUlty  equaUy. 

•Who  do  you  think  is  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  federal  budget  def Iclt-the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress?" 


Although  all  segments  of  the  population 
single  Congress  out  more  frequently  than 
the  President  as  having  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  budget  deficit,  there  are  dUfer- 
ences  of  degree.  ^^    ^         , 

Most  likely  to  lay  the  blame  at  the  door  of 
Congress  are: 
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The  President  is  most  likely  to  be  held  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  budget  deficit  by: 


With  respect  to  both  spending  and  tax 
revenues,  those  who  believe  there  have  been 
Increases  underestimate  the  size  of  the  In- 
crc&sc> 

The  median  estimate  for  the  percentage 
increase  in  federal  spending  since  1980  Is 
39%. 

"By  about  what  percentage  would  you  say 
federal  spending  has  increased  since  1980?" 
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Public  opinion  is  considerably  more  con- 
clusive with  respect  to  the  primary  cause  of 
the  budget  deficit.  By  over  six-to-one  the 
cause  is  seen  as  Increased  spending  rather 
than  Inadequate  tax  revenues.  More  than 
six  people  in  ten  cite  the  former,  whUe  only 
one  in  ten  cites  the  latter.  Both  Increased 
spending  and  inadequate  revenues  are  given 
equal  blame  by  a  fifth  of  the  public. 

•'Do  you  feel  the  federal  budget  deficit 
has  been  caused  primarily  by  increased 
spending  or  primarily  by  inadequate  tax 
revenues?" 


(Those  who  say  spending  has  increased.) 
For  increases  in  federal  tax  revenues  over 

the  last  eight  years,  the  median  estimate  is 

31%. 
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Among  all  the  population  subgroups  stud- 
led  increased  spending  rather  than  inad- 
equate revenues  is  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
the  deficit  by  a  significant  margin.  Republi- 
cans (70%)  and  Conservatives  (68%)  are 
more  likely  than  Democrats  (59%)  and  Ub- 
erals  (56%)  to  cite  increased  spending. 

Overwhelmingly,  the  public  believes  that 
federal  spending  has  increased  over  the  last 
eight  years.  Only  about  one  person  in  eight 
thinks  spending  has  either  sUyed  level  or 
decreased.  ,  ., 

"Since  1980,  do  you  think  federal  spending 
has  increased,  decreased,  or  sUyed  about 
the  same?" 


(Those  who  say  revenues  have  increased.) 
After  asking  about  the  direction  of  spend- 
ing and  tax  revenues  since  1980  and  asking 
those  who  said  there  was  an  Increase  to  esti- 
mate Its  amount,  respondents  were  given 
the  facts— that  spending  has  risen  by  Just 
over  90%  and  tax  revenues  have  risen  by 
almost  90%.  Then  respondents  again  were 
asked  whether  the  primary  cause  of  the 
budget  deficit  was  increased  spending  or  in- 
adequate Ux  revenues.  The  response  was 
identical  to  that  given  to  the  same  question 
at  the  beginning  of  the  interview.  Increased 
spending  is  named  by  better  than  a  six-to- 
one  margin. 

•In  fact,  since  1980.  federal  spending  has 
risen  by  just  over  90  percent  and  federal  tax 
revenues  have  risen  by  almost  90  percent. 
Knowing  this,  do  you  feel  the  deficit  has 
been  caused  primarily  by  Increased  spending 
or  primarily  by  inadequate  tax  revenues?  " 
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Fewer  people  but  still  a  solid  majority— 
66%— are  of  the  opinion  that  federal  tax 
revenues  also  have  gone  up  since  1980.  Here, 
about  a  fourth  of  the  public  say  revenues 
have  either  stayed  the  same  or  declined. 

"Since  1980,  do  you  think  federal  Ux  reve- 
nues have  Increased,  decreased,  or  sUyed 
about  the  same?" 


If  reducing  the  budget  deficit  were  In  the 
hands  of  the  American  public,  the  preferred 
approach— by  a  wide  margin  of  more  than 
14  to  one— would  be  to  hold  down  spending 
so  that  it  fits  the  tax  revenues,  not  to  raise 
taxes  so  that  they  equal  spending.  This 
point  of  view  holds  across  all  demographic, 
political,  and  ideological  groups. 
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"Federal  tax  revenues  are  expected  to  rise 
by  an  average  of  $74  billion  a  year  through 
1993.  At  the  present  rate,  government 
spending  will  also  increase  about  that  fast, 
leaving  the  deficit  above  $100  billion.  What 
would  you  do  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit- 
raise  taxes  so  that  they  equal  spending,  or 
hold  down  spending  so  that  it  fits  tax  reve- 
nues?" 
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That  people  are  generally  opposed  to  tax 
increases,  which  in  one  way  or  another 
come  out  of  their  pockets,  is  not  surprising. 
However,  aversion  to  taxes  is  not  the  only 
reason  that  the  public  so  dramatically  faults 
spending  rather  than  a  revenue  shortfall  for 
the  deficit  and  opts  for  holding  down  spend- 
ing rather  than  taxes  as  the  route  to  reduc- 
ing the  deficit. 

There  also  is  a  mistrust  of  government;  a 
doubt  that  enhanced  revenues  actually 
would  be  applied  to  deficit  reduction.  By 
almost  six-to-one— 70%  to  12%— the  public  is 
of  the  opinion  that,  if  there  were  an  in- 
crease in  taxes,  the  government  would  find 
new  ways  to  spend  the  additional  money 
rather  than  using  it  to  cut  the  budget  defi- 
cit. 

"If  taxes  were  raised,  do  you  think  the 
money  would  be  used  to  cut  the  deficit,  or 
do  you  think  the  government  would  find 
new  ways  to  spend  the  additional  money?" 
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Further,  on  balance,  higher  taxes  are  seen 
as  having  a  detrimental  effect  on  several  as- 
pects of  the  economy. 

First,  by  about  three-to-one— 44%  to 
15%— the  public  believes  that  higher  taxes 
will  decrease  rather  than  increase  economic 
growth.  This  opinion  reaches  the  50%  level 
or  better  among  Republicans  (50%),  execu- 
tives and  professionals  (51%),  and  those 
most  politically  and  socially  active  (53%). 
No  more  than  23%  of  any  population  group 
(Blacks)  see  higher  taxes  as  beneficial  to 
economic  growth. 

"Do  you  think  higher  taxes  would  in- 
crease economic  growth,  decrease  economic 
growth,  or  not  affect  it  one  way  or  the 
other?" 
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Second,  by  more  than  five-to-one — 49%  to 
9%— people  say  that  higher  taxes  would 
hurt  rather  than  help  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can companies  to  compete  with  foreign  com- 
panies. Here  opinion  reaches  the  majority 
level  among  the  political/social  activists 
(57%),  executive  and  professionals  (54%), 
Republicans  (53%),  conservatives  (52%),  and 
liberals  (51%).  No  more  than  13%  of  any 
population  group  (the  South)  regards 
higher  taxes  as  helping  in  the  foreign  com- 
peUUon  batUe. 


"Do  you  think  higher  taxes  would  help 
American  companies  to  compete  with  for- 
eign companies,  hurt  their  ability  to  com- 
pete, or  not  affect  their  ability  to  compete 
one  way  or  the  other?" 
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Third,  over  half  the  public— 55%— say 
they  would  save  less  if  their  taxes  were 
raised,  while  only  7%  say  their  savings 
would  go  up— a  margin  of  almost  eight-to- 
one.  Another  third  of  the  public  say  a  per- 
sonal tax  increase  would  have  no  affect  on 
their  savings.  Opinion  is  reasonably  similar 
throughout  all  population  subgroups. 

"If  your  taxes  were  raised,  do  you  think 
you  would  put  more  money  into  savings 
than  you  now  do.  or  put  less  money  into  sav- 
ings, or  wouldn't  it  affect  your  savings  one 
way  or  the  other?" 
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Numerous  suggestions  have  been  put 
forth  to  help  reduce  the  budget  deficit.  Re- 
search has  shown  that  suggestions  which 
are  not  regarded  as  having  a  direct  financial 
impact  on  the  average  individual  are  fa- 
vored, while  those  seen  as  directly  hitting 
the  personal  pockett>ook  are  opposed. 

Public  reaction  to  the  two  budget  reduc- 
tion proposals  tested  in  this  survey  does  not 
run  counter  to  this  principle.  Both  are  sup- 
ported by  about  two-thirds  of  the  public— 
and  this  high  level  of  support  is  evidenced 
among  all  subgroups.  The  proposals  are: 
limit  annual  federal  spending  growth  to  3% 
for  each  of  the  next  five  years— supported 
by  68%  of  the  public;  and  hold  federal 
spending  in  1989  and  1990  to  the  same 
amount  spent  in  1988— supported  by  65%  of 
the  public. 

"I'm  going  to  read  you  two  suggestions 
that  would  reduce  the  federal  budget  defi- 
cit. For  each  one,  would  you  tell  me  if  you 
favor  or  oppose  it?" 
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When  asked  which  of  these  deficit  reduc- 
tion approaches  would  be  favored,  if  it  were 
known  that  one  of  them  was  going  to 
happen,  there  is  no  majority  opinion.  Hold- 
ing spending  to  the  1988  level  is  the  winner, 
however,  by  a  47%  to  40%  plurality— and  it 
wins  with  all  population  subgroups  except 
the  college-educated  (where  there  is  a  45% 
to  45%  tie).  The  most  support  for  the  flat 
spending  approach  comes  from  the  politi- 
cal/social activists— 53%. 

•Here  are  those  two  approaches.  If  you 
knew  one  of  them  was  going  to  happen, 
which  one  would  you  favor?" 
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There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  every- 
thing—and, with  respect  to  spending,  social 
security  apparently  is  an  exception. 

If  federal  spending  were  held  to  present 
levels  for  the  next  two  years;  If  there  were 
no  increases  in  any  other  government 
spending,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  public 
nonetheless  would  favor  cost  of  living  in- 
creases in  social  security  payments.  And,  not 
surprisingly,  this  rises  to  seven  in  ten  among 
those  now  receiving  social  security  retire- 
ment benefits. 

"Suppose  federal  spending  were  held  to 
present  levels  for  the  next  two  years.  Would 
you  favor  having  no  cost  of  living  increases 
in  social  security  payments  for  those  two 
years,  or  do  you  think  there  should  be  cost 
of  living  Increases  in  social  security  pay- 
ments even  though  there  would  be  no  in- 
creases in  any  other  government  spending?" 
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What  should  happen  to  social  security 
payments  if  federal  spending  increases  were 
held  to  3%  a  year?  Should  this  also  apply  to 
social  security,  or  should  social  security  be 
allowed  to  go  up  more?  Given  this  scenario 
opinion  is  considerably  more  divided,  but 
even  so  more  people  would  allow  social  secu- 
rity to  exceed  the  3%  limit  than  would  con- 
strain its  increases  to  3%  (49%  v.  41%). 
Among  social  security  recipients,  a  majority 
support  exceeding  general  spending  limita- 
tions. 

"Suppose  federal  spending  Increases  were 
held  to  3%  a  year.  Do  you  think  increases  in 
social  security  payments  should  also  be  held 
to  3%  or  should  social  security  be  allowed  to 
go  up  more?" 
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Another  attack  on  the  budget  deficit 
would  be  to  ban  all  new  government  pro- 
grams, however  popular,  until  the  deficit  is 
eliminated.  This  suggestion,  however,  is 
quite  controversial  and  puts  the  public  over- 
all into  two  rather  evenly  divided  camps— 
43%  oppose  the  idea  and  40%  favor  it. 

"Some  people  have  suggested  a  ban  on  all 
new  government  programs,  no  matter  how 
popular  they  may  be,  until  the  federal 
budget  deficit  is  eliminated.  Would  you 
favor  or  oppose  banning  new  government 
programs  until  the  deficit  is  eliminated? 
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On  this  issue  there  are  differing  points  of 
view  by  population  subgroups.  Most  opposi- 
tion to  a  ban  on  all  new  programs  is  found 
among: 


anced  budget  and  limit  the  amount  of  tax 
increases  Congress  could  pass,  except  in 
times  of  national  crises— this,  too,  is  favored 
by  a  margin  of  three-to-one— 62%  to  20%. 
And  here,  too,  opinion  is  relatively  similar 
across  subgroups. 

"Some  people  have  suggested  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  both  require 
a  balanced  budget  and  limit  the  amount  of 
tax  increases  Congress  could  pass,  except  in 
times  of  national  crises.  Would  you  favor  or 
oppose  such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion?" 
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The  majority  of  no  subgroup  favors  such  a 
ban,  but  among  those  age  60  and  over  sup- 
port outweighs  opposition  by  the  largest 
margin— 49%  to  31%. 

Among  Republicans  and  Conservatives 
opinion  is  split  right  down  the  middle. 

More  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  would  raise  more  tax  reve- 
nue by  catching  people  who  cheat  on  their 
taxes.  And  increased  diligence  is  supported 
by  a  majority— although  just  a  majority— of 
the  public,  even  though  it  would  mean  that 
more  people  who  do  not  cheat  would  be  sub- 
jected to  an  audit.  However,  none  of  the 
population  subgroups  studied  registers  ma- 
jority opposition.  ^   »  ,  ♦ 

"More  Internal  Revenue  agents  and  strict- 
er review  of  people's  Ux  returns  would  raise 
more  revenue  by  catching  people  who  cheat 
on  their  taxes.  It  would  also  mean  more 
people  who  don't  cheat  would  be  audited 
each  year.  On  balance,  would  you  favor  or 
oppose  tighter  enforcement  of  the  tax  laws 
and  tighter  review  of  tax  returns?" 
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Lastly,  the  public  was  asked  about  two 
possible  changes  in  the  budget  process— the 
line  item  veto  and  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

The  public  was  asked  which  system  is 
better— aUowing  the  President  to  approve 
some  expenditures  in  a  Congressional 
budget  bill  and  reduce  or  reject  others,  or 
the  present  system  whereby  the  President 
must  either  sign  or  reject  a  budget  bill  in  its 
entirety.  By  a  margin  of  three-to-one— 62% 
to  21%— the  public  opts  for  the  line  item 
veto  Majorities  of  aU  groups  hold  this  view. 

"At  the  present  time,  when  Congress 
passes  a  budget  biU.  the  President  must 
either  sign  the  bUl  or  reject  it.  Some  people 
believe  the  President  should  be  allowed  to 
approve  some  expenditures  in  a  budget  biU 
and  reduce  or  reject  others  that  he  disap- 
proves of  or  thinks  are  too  high.  This  would 
be  what  is  caUed  the  line  item  veto.  Do  you 
think  the  present  all-or-nothing  system  is 
better,  or  that  the  line  item  veto  would  be 
better?" 
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With  respect  to  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution-presented  as  wi 
amendment  that  would  both  require  a  bal- 


SXTMMARY 

In  brief,  the  American  public: 

Blames  Congress  more  than  the  President 
for  the  federal  budget  deficit. 

Believes  the  primary  cause  of  the  deficit  is 
increased  spending  rather  than  inadequate 
revenues. 

Knows  that  both  spending  and  revenues 
have  gone  up  since  1980,  but  underestimates 
the  amount  of  the  increase. 

Prefers  holding  down  spending  to  raising 
taxes  as  the  route  to  deficit  reduction. 

Pears  that  additional  revenues  would  lead 
to  new  spending  rather  than  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Thinks  that  higher  taxes  would  decrease 
economic  growth,  hurt  our  ability  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  companies,  and  reduce 
savings. 

Supports  a  limit  on  spending  growth  and 
holding  spending  at  the  1988  level  as  ways 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Is  divided  over  banning  all  new  govern- 
ment programs  until  the  deficit  is  eliminat- 
ed. 

Sees  social  security  as  an  exception  to  gen- 
eral spending  limitations. 

Supports  both  the  line  item  veto  and  a 
balanced  budget  Constitutional  amendment. 
Thus,  the  public  is  not  in  a  mood  to  see 
the  budget  deficit  reduced  at  its  expense- 
people  want  taxes  controlled,  spending  de- 
creased, and  support  legislative  measures  to 
accomplish  'hese  goals. 

HOW  THE  SURVEY  WAS  CONDUCTED 

The  survey  Is  based  on  personal,  in-home 
interviews  conducted  December  3-10.  1988 
with  a  representative  sample  of  1,947  adults, 
age  18  and  over,  in  the  Continental  United 
States— exclusive  of  institutionalized  seg- 
ments of  the  population  (military  bases, 
nursing  homes,  prisons,  etc.). 

A  multi-stage,  stratified  probability 
sample  of  interviewing  locations  is  employed 
in  this  research.  The  probabilities  of  selec- 
tion at  each  stage  are  based  on  the  latest 
U.S.  Census  population  data,  and  detailed 
Census  maps  are  used  to  identify  and  locate 
the  selected  areas. 

At  the  first  stage.  100  counties  are  select- 
ed with  probabilities  proportionate  to  popu- 
lation, after  aU  the  counties  In  the  48  con- 
tiguous states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  ordered  by  population  size  within  18 
strata.  The  straU  are  constructed  by  classi- 
fying counties  as  metropolitan  and  non-met- 
ropolitan within  each  of  the  9  Census  Geo- 
graphic Divisions. 

At  the  second  stage,  within  each  primary 
sampling  unit,  two  Census  block  groups  (or 
Census  Enumeration  Districts,  when  Census 
block  statistics  data  are  unavailable)  are  se- 
lected with  probabUlties  proportionate  to 


population  from  a  computer  listing  in  which 
the  block  groups  (ED's)  are  stratified  by  size 
of  place  in  which  located. 

At  the  third  stage,  within  each  sample 
block  group  (ED),  two  sample  locations 
(blocks  or  rural  equivalents  of  blocks)  are 
selected.  When  Census  block  data  are  avail- 
able the  sample  bl(x:ks  are  selected  with 
probability  proportionate  to  size  (popula- 
tion) from  a  cumulative  computer  listing. 
When  no  such  block  data  are  available, 
sample  Enumeration  Districts  are  broken 
into  identifiable  segments  (small  areas  de- 
fined by  roads,  streams,  railroad  tracks,  or 
other  unambiguous  boundaries),  and  the 
sample  segments  are  selected  with  equal 
probability. 

At  the  block  (segment)  level,  the  inter- 
viewer Is  assigned  a  starting  point  and  a 
path  to  proceed  around  the  sample  area. 
Quotas  for  men  and  women  over  and  under 
age  45  are  imposed,  as  are  quotas  for  em- 
ployed people.  In  addition  it  is  required  that 
interviewing  on  half  the  assigned  blocks 
(segments)  be  conducted  after  5  PM  on 
weekdays  or  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  to  f a- 
cUltate  fulfUllng  the  employment  quota. 
While  the  assigned  quotas  produce  the 
proper  nuanber  of  men  and  women  over  and 
under  45,  there  are  small  Imbalances  when 
the  sample  Is  examined  in  finer  age  terms, 
e.g.,  too  few  18-29  year  olds,  too  many  30-44 
year  olds.  Accordingly  the  sample  is  weight- 
ed to  achieve  the  correct  proportions  of  men 
and  women  18-29.  30-44.  45-59  and  60  and 
over. 

A  validation  is  made  by  telephone  of  all 
interviewer's  work  from  our  centralized  tele- 
phone facility. 

In  theory,  in  19  cases  out  of  20  (the  95% 
confidence  level)  the  results  based  on  such  a 
sample  will  differ  by  no  more  than  3  per- 
centage points  in  either  direction  from  what 
would  have  been  obtained  If  Interviews  had 
been  conducted  with  all  members  of  the 
population  represented  by  the  sample.  For 
subgroups  of  the  population  the  potential 
sampling  error  is  larger. 

In  addition  to  sampling  error,  the  practi- 
cal difficulties  of  conducting  any  survey  of 
public  opinion  may  introduce  other  sources 
of  error. 


NAMIBIAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time.  I  have  followed  closely  Na- 
mibia's struggle  for  independence. 
Since  the  signing  of  the  tripartite 
agreement  which,  in  part,  implements 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 435,  I  was  hopeful  the  transi- 
tion process  toward  Namibian  inde- 
pendence would  be  peaceful. 

I  was  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  but  not 
optimistic. 

In  a  brief  summary,  the  agreements, 
signed  by  the  governments  of  South 
Africa,  Cuba,  and  the  MPLA  regime  in 
Angola,  promised  to  bring  about  an 
end  to  the  13-year-old  war  in  Angola, 
the  removal  of  the  estimated  60,000 
Cubans  in  that  country,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  South  Africa  from  Namibia. 

As  the  accords  relate  to  Namibia, 
members  of  the  pro-Marxist  guerrilla 
movement,  SWAPO,  were  to  remain  at 
their  bases  In  Angola  above  the  16th 
parallel.  In  time,  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Namibia  to  partici- 
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pate  in  a  peaceful  manner  in  the  tran- 
sitional independence  process. 

However,  on  April  1.  SWAPO  leader 
Sam  Nujoma  ordered  an  estimated 
2.000-strong  SWAPO  guerrilla  force  to 
enter  Namibia  in  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish bases  inside  the  territory. 

These  troops,  heavily  armed  with 
AK-47's,  antitank  weapons,  mortars, 
and  ground-to-air  missiles,  blatantly 
violated  the  recently  consumated 
cease-fire  agreements  and  have  Jeopar- 
idized  the  independence  process. 

Since  the  incursion,  nearly  300 
SWAPO  guerrillas  and  approximately 
30  members  of  the  South  West  Afri- 
can police  have  died  in  battles. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  almost  univer- 
sal condemnation  of  this  violation  by 
SWAPO.  Moreover,  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  administration's  response  to 
this  situation;  namely,  that  all 
SWAPO  cadres  be  forced  to  withdraw 
beyond  the  16th  parallel.  As  I  stated 
In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Baker  dated 
April  18,  I  believe  that  no  party  to  the 
agreement  must  be  allowed  to  gain 
what  they  could  not  achieve  through 
negotiation. 

I  would  hope  that  no  statement  will 
come  from  Congress  that  would  imply 
that  SWAPO's  behavior  is  acceptable 
or  condoned.  Furthermore,  I  encour- 
age those  who  are  quick  to  condemn 
South  Africa  at  every  turn  to  make 
similar  condemnations  of  this  clear 
violation  by  SWAPO.  Allowing  this  to 
go  unnoticed  will  place  the  entire  inde- 
pendence process  at  risk. 

My  staff  is  currently  working  on  a 
resolution  with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  staff  and  the  majority 
leaders  office  with  regard  to  this  seri- 
ous situation.  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  •'each  an  agreement  on  the  specif- 
ic language  because  I  believe  it  is  im- 
perative we  address  this  matter  quick- 
ly. 

Finally.  Mr.  ''resident,  I  commend  to 
everyone  th"  various  letters  that  Sena- 
tors Shelby,  Grassley,  and  I  have 
sent  to  Secretary  Baker  and  our  previ- 
ous Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Vernon  Walters.  Moreover,  I  en- 
courage Senators  and  their  staff  to 
read  the  March  31  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  titled  "Unfair- 
ness," and  today's  Washington  Times 
and  Washington  Post  articles  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  and  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

C.S.  Sematk, 
Waahington.  DC,  March  22.  1989. 
Hon.  James  Bakkr. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bifo.  Skcretakt:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  you  will  be  meeting  with  UN 
Secretary  General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar 
tomorrow  morning.  We  would  be  pleased  if 
you  could  discuss  the  following  matter  with 


him,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  central  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  agreements  on  southwestern 
Africa. 

There  seems  to  be  confusion  surrounding 
implementation  of  the  "impartiality  pack- 
age." which  is  part  of  the  UN  plan  for  Na- 
mibia, by  the  UN  body.  Such  recent  develop- 
ments as  the  Inclusion  of  the  "question  of 
Namibia"  in  the  provisional  agenda  of  the 
forty-fourth  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  continuing  activities  by  the 
UN  Council  for  Namibia,  have  not  gone  un- 
noticed on  Capitol  Hill.  We  understand  that 
the  State  Department  Is  working  behind  the 
scenes  to  ensure  adherence  by  the  UN  to  its 
obligations  under  the  impartiality  package. 
We  are  hopeful  that  efforts  will  prove  suc- 
cessful, and  that  April  1st  will  not  come 
before  these  obligations  are  put  into  effect. 

Our  position,  which  was  echoed  during 
confirmation  hearings  by  the  newly  ap- 
pointed US  Ambassador  to  the  UN,  Thomas 
Pickering,  is  that  strict  application  of  the 
agreement  on  impartiality,  as  set  out  In  the 
"Informal  checklist."  Is  essential  for  free 
and  fair  elections  In  Namibia.  This  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  General,  as  he 
explained  in  paragraphs  35  and  36  of  his 
report  to  the  Secretary  Council  of  January 
23.  1989. 

We  urge  you  to  establish  from  the  Secre- 
tary General  what  steps  the  UN  Is  taking  to 
give  effect  to  these  binding  agreements. 

We  would  also  appreciate  your  advising  us 
of  the  outcome  of  the  meeting. 
Sincerely, 

Steve  Symms, 
Charles  E.  Grassley, 

U.S.  Senators. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  April  18,  1989. 
Hon.  James  A.  Baker  III. 
Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  recent  events 
with  respect  to  the  Namibian  independence 
process  and  cease-fire  agreements  are  of  sig- 
nificant concern  to  me. 

Following  the  violations  of  the  South 
West  African  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO).  the  meeting  at  Mount  Etjo.  Na- 
mibia seemed  to  bring  back  on  track  that 
country's  efforts  to  begin  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion toward  independence.  However,  it  is 
now  believed  that  a  significant  number  of 
SWAPO  unite  are  likely  to  sUy  "under- 
ground" in  Namibia,  having  cached  both 
weapons  and  supplies. 

Moreover,  the  government  In  Luanda,  de- 
spite ite  commitment  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  Mount  Etjo  accords,  is  now  allowing 
ite  own  radio  sutlon  to  be  used  to  enable 
SWAPO  leader  Sam  Nujoma  to  broadcast 
messages  to  the  cadres.  His  Instructions— 
that  SWAPO  unite  avoid  assembly  pointe 
and  return  directly  to  their  bases  in 
Angola— are  clearly  an  attempt  to  deceive 
United  Nation  monitors  as  to  how  many 
SWAPO  forces  are  In  Namibia  and  how 
many  have  truthfully  returned. 

Though  I  am  encouraged  by  the  position 
taken  by  our  SUte  Department,  there  are 
many  reports  that  some  individuals  and  In- 
stitutions are  attempting  to  shift  the  focus 
and  blame  from  SWAPO,  thereby  Justifying 
their  continued  presence  in  the  territory. 

I  am  sure  we  will  agree  the  United  Nations 
Plan  is  to  allow  for  free  and  fair  elections  in 
Namibia.  Yet  the  prospecte  for  freedom  of 
expression  will  be  affected  dramatically  If 
heavily  armed  SWAPO  unite  who  entered 
the  territory  in  complete  violation  of  the  ac- 
cords are  permitted  to  remain.  The  United 


States  must  not  allow  any  party  to  the  New 
York  accords,  or  SWAPO.  to  deviate  from 
ite  commltmente.  Furthermore,  no  party  to 
the  agreement  must  be  allowed  to  gain  by 
violation  what  It  could  not  obtain  through 
negotiation. 

I  would  appreciate  your  providing  me  de- 
tailed Information  with  regard  to  U.S.  ef- 
forte  aimed  at  resolving  this  serious  situa- 
tion. 
I  look  forward  to  your  timely  response. 
Sincerely. 

Steve  Symms, 
U.S.  Senator 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  February  22,  1989. 
Hon.  Vernon  A.  Walters. 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
New  York,  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  As  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  been  following  with 
great  interest  the  Namibian  independence 
process,  we  would  like  clarification  on  a  few 
items  of  ambiguity  which  have  surfaced 
with  the  passage  of  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  (UNSCR)  632  (1989). 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  UNSCR  632,  para- 
graph 35  of  the  Secretary  General's  report 
on  the  implementation  of  UNSCR  435  (S/ 
20412)  provides  that: 

"The  United  Nations  Plan  for  Namibia  in- 
cludes agreemente  and  understandings 
reached  by  the  parties  since  the  adoption  of 
Security  Council  Resolution  435  (1978)  .  .  . 
These  agreemente  and  understandings 
remain  binding  on  the  parties." 

It  was  understood,  and  clearly  stated  by 
the  Secretary  General,  that  when  the  Secu- 
rity Council  voted  to  approve  his  report  (S/ 
20412).  these  "agreemente  and  understand- 
ings" would  become  synthesized  with  and 
inseparable  from  UNSCR  435. 

Indeed.  UNSCR  632  (1989)  sUtes  that  the 
Security  Council: 

"1.  Approves  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
(jeneral  (S/20412)  for  the  implementation 
of  the  United  Nations  plan  for  Namibia;" 

Yet.  the  next  sub-paragraph  of  the  resolu- 
tion sUtes  that  the  Security  Council: 

"2.  Decides  to  implement  ite  resolution 
435  (1978)  in  Ite  original  and  definitive  form 

From  our  interpretation,  the  latter  is  a 
contradiction  of  the  former.  If  the  Secre- 
tary-General's report  (S/20412)  is  "ap- 
proved" with  the  agreemente  and  under- 
standings reached  by  the  parties  since  the 
adoption  of  Security  Council  Resolution 
435.  then  Resolution  435  is  no  longer  In  ite 
"original  and  definitive  form." 

It  would  appear  there  is  a  distinction  now 
being  drawn  between  "Resolution  435"  and 
"The  United  Nations  Plan  for  Namibia."  If 
this  is  true,  which  plan  is  the  Administra- 
tion requesting  voluntary  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  contributions  for? 

Moreover,  we  would  appreciate  the  clarifi- 
cation on  provisions  relating  to  the  "impar- 
tiality package. "  This  package  was  among 
the  four  listed  items  which  comprised  the 
"agreemente  and  understandings"  reached 
since  the  adoption  of  Resolution  435  in 
1978. 

The  so-called  "Informal  checklist"  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  36  of  the  Secretary- 
General's  report  mentions  certain  "impar- 
tiality provisions  to  t>e  covered  by  [the] 
final  Security  Council  enabling  resolution." 
However,  this  language  was  not  included.  In 
fact,  the  enabling  resolution  contains  no  in- 
structions on  impartiality  of  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  United  Nations  agencies. 
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This  error  clearly  strengthens  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  contend  that  strict  im- 
partiality is  not  called  upon  or  required. 
Furthermore,  despite  assurances  from  the 
Secretary-General,  there  is  no  legal  mecha- 
nism to  ensure  the  United  Nations  fuUill  Its 
obligation  on  impartiality  as  it  is  not  a 
"bound  party"  to  the  Namibian  independ- 
ence agreement. 

We  would  appreciate  your  clarification  oi 
these  matters,  as  well  as  your  intentions  to 
ensure  that  the  four  agreements  specified  in 
the  Secretary-General's  report  (S/20412) 
are  properly  incorporated  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Settlement  Plan. 

Because  Congress  will  soon  receive  re- 
quests tor  funding  of  the  Settlement  Plan, 
your  timely  response  wiU  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Shelby, 
Steve  Symms, 

U.S.  Senators. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  19,  1989] 
Pretoria  Puixout  Keyed  to  Rebel  Moves 


(By  William  Claiborne) 
JohaHwesbtog,  April  18.-South  African 
Army  troops  in  Namibia  will  not  be  re- 
turned to  their  garrisons,  and  their  phased 
withdrawal  from  the  territory  will  not  be  re- 
sumed until  virtually  all  the  black  national- 
ist guerrillas  who  crossed  the  border  on 
April  1  have  pulled  bacli  to  their  bases  m 
Angola,  the  South  African  government  said 

tfOdfty 

Foreign  Minister  Roelof  F.  Botha  said 
that  a  "reasonable  time"  for  the  withdrawal 
of  South  West  Africa  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO)  guerriUas  to  Angola  would  start 
running  out  by  the  end  of  this  month  and 
that  the  continued  presence  of  the  rebels  in 
northern  Namibia  would  begin  to  interfere 
with  the  timeUble  for  Nov.  1  independence 
elections  for  the  territory,  which  has  been 
occupied  by  South  Africa  for  74  years. 

"As  time  passes,  we  will  come  to  a  situa- 
tion where  we  must  asic  if  the  time  sched- 
ules are  stUl  viable.  That  is  why  all  parties 
concerned  must  go  out  of  their  way  to  get 
SWAPO  back  over  the  16th  parallel  and  the 
withdrawal  verified,"  Botha  said  at  a  news 
conference  In  Cape  Town. 

He  was  referring  to  the  demarcation  line 
about  100  miles  north  of  the  Angolan 
border  to  which  all  SWAPO  guerrillas  were 
to  have  been  withdrawn  by  April  1  under 
last  December's  comprehensive  peace  agree- 
ment guaranteeing  Namibian  Independence 
in  exchange  for  the  pullout  of  50,000  Cuban 
troops  from  Angola.  .  ^^  » 

Until  today.  Pretoria  had  malntamed  that 
the  schedule  for  reducing  the  number  of 
South  African  troops  in  Namibia  to  a  token 
presence  of  1.500  by  July  1  and  the  holding 
of  independence  elections  three  months 
later  could  be  met  in  spite  of  cross-border 
incursions  by  an  estimated  1.600  SWAPO 
guerriUas  on  the  same  day  the  United  Na- 
tions-eupervised  independence  process  start- 

ed 

Under  that  schedule.  South  Africa's  esti- 
mated troop  strength  in  Namibia  of  40.000 
soldiers  was  to  have  been  reduced  to  12.000 
by  mid-May  and  to  8.000  by  early  June.  By 
July  1  the  remaining  1.500  troops  were  to 
have  been  confined  to  two  bases  in  north- 
central  Namibia  until  independence. 

Although  U.N.  peace-keeping  officials  «iy 
that  "substantial"  numbers  of  SWAPO 
guerrillas  are  returning  to  their  Angolan 
bases  In  response  to  a  call  from  guerrilla 
leader  Sam  Nujoma.  South  African  security 


forces   tracking   the   rebels   estimate   that 
nearly  900  are  stUl  inside  the  territory. 

Only  seven  guerrillas  have  turned  them- 
selves in  at  U.N.-monltored  deportation  as- 
sembly points  set  up  along  the  border  under 
a  cease-fire  plan  intended  to  rescue  the  U.S.- 
brokered  peace  agreement,  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  left  Namibia 
appear  to  have  done  so  without  checking  in 
with  U.N.  forces.  Friday  is  the  last  day  of 
the  U.N.-supervised  amnesty,  but  authori- 
ties have  Indicated  it  may  be  extended. 

SWAPO  officials  say  it  Is  unlikely  that 
significant  numbers  of  guerrillas  would  turn 
up  at  U.N.  assembly  points  because  these 
have  been  established  alongside  heavily  for- 
tified South  African  army  and  counterlnsur- 
gency  police  bases.  The  guerrillas  also 
appear  to  be  wary  of  an  announcement  by 
Pretoria  that  the  reljels  would  be  interro- 
gated once  they  surrender  their  weapons. 

Botha  said  today  that  the  withdrawal  of 
Cuban  troops  from  Angola  was  continuing 
on  schedule  but  that  South  Africa  could  not 
meet  its  timetable  for  withdrawing  from  Na- 
mibia as  long  as  SWAPO  rebels  are  still  in 
the  territory,  presenting  a  security  risk  and 
intimidating  voters  in  the  planned  elections. 
He  said  South  Africa  would  not  "count 
droplets  "  of  remaining  SWAPO  fighters,  as 
long  as  the  bulk  of  them  withdraw. 

Botha  said  he  hopes  SWAPO  will  have 
withdrawn  by  the  time  a  joint  South  Afri- 
can-Angolan-Cuban monitoring  panel  meets 
in  Cape  Town  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  to 
send  olwervers  to  the  meeting. 


[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  19. 
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Timetable  for  Namibia  in  Doubt 
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Armed  forces  chief  Gen.  Jannle  Gelden- 
huys  said  this  troops  had  firm  instructions 
not  to  bury  enemy  Ixxiies  in  mass  graves. 
But  he  said  "relatively  inexperienced"  po- 
licemen did  so  when  "suddenly  confronted 
with  large  numbers  of  dead  In  blistering 
heat." 

By  yesterday,  only  seven  guerrillas  had  re- 
ported to  U.N.  checkpoints  established  to 
give  the  insurgents  safe  passage  back  to 
Angola.  The  others  who  have  withdrawn  did 
so  on  their  own. 

Peter  Younghusband  of  The  Washington 
Times  f Ued  this  dispatch  from  Cape  Town: 

An  additional  casualty  of  the  SWAPO  in- 
cursion into  Namibia  is  a  postponement  of 
plans  for  the  release  of  Jailed  back  national- 
ist Nelson  Mandela,  according  to  South  Af- 
rican officials. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  plans  for  the  release  of 
Mr.  Mandela  were  well  advanced  when 
SWAPO's  forces  Invaded  Namibia  from 
Angola  on  April  1."  one  official  said. 

Now,  according  to  officials,  it  is  unlikely 
that  Mr.  Mandela  will  be  released  in  the  im- 
mediate future— although  other  political 
prisoners  might  be  freed. 

The  reason,  according  to  these  officials,  is 
that  the  government  stands  accused  by 
right-wing  opposition  parties  of  having 
botched  the  Namibian  situation.  Leaders  of 
the  Conservative  Party,  the  official  parlia- 
mentary opposition  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, have  triumphantly  declared  themselves 
vindicated  by  events. 

"It  is  exactly  what  we  expected— SWAPO 
breached  the  peace  agreement,  and  the 
United  Nations  were  a  disaster,"  party 
leader  Dr.  Andries  Treumlcht  said. 


Cape  Town,  South  Africa.- The  timeta- 
ble for  removing  South  African  troops  from 
Namibia  will  be  abandoned  unless  all  black 
nationalist  guerrillas  withdraw  to  Angola 
soon,  Foreign  Minister  Roelof  "Pik"  Botha 
said  yesterday. 

Mr.  Botha  said  the  U.N.  plan  to  bring  in- 
dependence of  Namibia  stiU  is  on  schedule, 
despite  heavy  fighting  this  month  when 
guerrillas  of  the  South- West  Africa  People's 
Organization  crossed  into  Namibia  from 
Angola. 

But  the  timetable  will  be  disrupted  if 
guerrillas  stiU  in  the  territory  do  not  leave 
by  month's  end,  he  said. 

South  Africa  claims  1,600  guerrillas  en- 
tered Namibia  after  April  1  in  violation  of 
an  agreement  restricting  them  to  Angola  at 
least  until  mid-May. 

According  to  South  Africa,  278  guerrillas 
have  been  killed  and  28  captured,  about  380 
have  returned  to  Angola,  and  about  900 
remain  In  Namibia.  SWAPO  says  the  num- 
bers are  much  lower. 

Mr.  Botha  said  his  troops  will  not  return 
to  their  bases  or  withdraw  to  South  Africa, 
as  called  for  In  the  U.N.  plan,  untU  a  total 
SWAPO  withdrawal  is  verified. 

South  Africa  does  not  disclose  its  troop 
strength  in  Namibia  but  is  required  to  have 
no  more  than  12,000  soldiers  there  by  May 
14. 

In  Namibia,  territorial  officials  said  a  land 
mine  badly  damaged  an  army  truck  Monday 
in  the  northern  war  zone.  They  said  no  one 
was  injured  by  the  blast,  which  they  blamed 
on  SWAPO. 

At  a  news  briefing.  Mr.  Botha  expressed 
annoyance  at  reports  that  security  forces 
acted  callously  in  disposing  of  bodies  of 
slain  guerriUas.  He  said  such  reports  divert- 
ed attention  from  SWAPO's  responsibUity 
for  the  combat. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  31. 
1989] 

Unfairness 
The  world  cheers  when  diplomatic  agree- 
ments are  reached.  What  does  it  do  when 
they're  violated?  In  December,  for  Instance, 
the  United  States  brokered  a  peace  agree- 
ment to  remove  Cuban  forces  from  Angola 
and  to  remove  South  Africa's  presence  from 
neighboring  Namibia.  Tomorrow  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  forces  wiU  begin  super- 
vising the  transition  to  Namibian  independ- 
ence and  elections  this  November.  Senators 
Steve  Symms  and  Charles  Grassley.  howev- 
er, have  just  written  Secretary  of  SUte 
James  Baker  that  a  U.N.  impartiality  accord 
is  being  ignored. 

The  1982  accord  among  the  Marxist-domi- 
nated SWAPO  rebels,  key  African  states 
and  nations  on  the  U.N.  Security  CouncU 
promised  the  U.N.  wouldn't  play  favorites 
before  elections.  It  was  a  key  reason  the 
State  Department  let  the  U.N.  supervise  the 
transition.  The  need  was  obvious:  In  1977 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  perhaps  reflect- 
ing most  of  its  members'  theory  of  democra- 
cy, declared  SWAPO  the  "sole,  authentic 
representative"  of  the  Namibian  people. 

If  Implemented,  the  U.N.  guidelines  weU 
might  lead  to  fair  elections  In  Namibia.  The 
U.N.  is  supposed  to  end  aU  funding  of 
SWAPO  during  the  campaign.  The  pro- 
SWAPO  U.N.  CouncU  For  Namibia  must 
cease  public  activities.  SWAPO  U  to  lose  its 
stetus  as  an  official  U.N.  observer,  and  no 
discussion  of  Namibia  is  to  be  allowed  at  the 
U.N.  TeU  that  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  U.N..  which  gave  SWAPO  some  $30 
million  last  year,  has  continued  to  raise 
money  for  funds  dedicated  to  SWAPO's  use. 
As  for  the  CouncU  on  Namibia,  it  met  re- 
cently to  make  plans  for  the  transition 
period.   Maria  Almeida,  a  councU  officer. 
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told  us  the  only  difference  the  transition 
period  will  make  is  "that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  support  SWAPO  as  vociferously."  The 
provisional  agenda  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly's fall  session-includes  a  discussion  of  Na- 
mibia. 

The  Oeneral  Assembly  apparently  is 
angry  over  a  recent  Security  Council  move 
to  reduce  the  number  of  peacekeeping 
forces  in  Namibia.  It  is  simply  ignoring  the 
Security  Council:  a  spokesman  for  the  coun- 
cil admits  "that  the  assembly  is  an  inde- 
pendent body  that  we  cannot  control." 

If  the  Security  Council  can't  control  the 
General  Assembly,  it's  unlikely  that  it  can 
ensure  the  neutrality  of  its  9,000  peacekeep- 
ing troops  in  Namibia.  The  results  could 
mirror  the  1980  election  in  Zimbabwe  in 
which  a  massive  campaign  of  intimidation 
by  Marxist  rebels  effectively  neutralized  the 
black  political  opposition. 

The  State  Department  spent  more  than  a 
decade  negotiating  the  agreement  linking 
Cuban  and  South  African  withdrawal  from 
southern  Africa.  It  should  not  now  abdicate 
its  responsibility  to  prevent  the  accord  from 
merely  ushering  into  power  another  pover- 
ty-producing Third  World  Marxist  move- 
ment calling  itself  the  "sole,  authentic  rep- 
resentative" of  its  people.  Secretary  Baker 
should  press  the  U.N.  to  keep  its  word  on 
Namibia. 


AIDS  UPDATE 


UMI 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  April  1989  HIV/AIDS 
Surveillance  Report,  90,990  Americans 
have  been  diagnosed  with  AIDS: 
51,611  Americans  have  died  from 
AIDS:  and  39,379  Americans  are  cur- 
rently living  with  AIDS. 

Mr.  President,  2.894  more  Americans 
have  developed  AIDS  and  1.741  Ameri- 
cans have  died  from  this  horrible  dis- 
I  ease  during  the  month  of  March. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  2 
weeks  a  Dutchman  with  AIDS  has  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  attention.  He 
wanted  to  attend  a  conference  in  San 
Francisco  and  visit  AIDS  projects 
around  th  country.  He  wanted  to 
learn  what  our  country  was  doing  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  this  disease  and 
to  share  witu  Americans  efforts  ongo- 
ing in  the  Netherlands.  However,  be- 
cause he  has  AIDS,  he  was  denied 
entry,  and  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  [INS]  refused  to 
grant  him  a  waiver.  Fortimately,  an 
immigration  Judge  subsequently  re- 
versed the  decision,  and  Hans  Paul 
Verhoef  was  able  to  attend  the  last  2 
days  of  the  conference. 

I  have  t)een  deeply  concerned  about 
the  handling  of  this  case  and  its  impli- 
cations for  oiu-  future  efforts  to  stop 
this  worldwide  epidemic.  The  United 
States  has  an  obligation  to  share  in- 
formation about  efforts  to  prevent  and 
treat  this  disease  with  representatives 
of  other  countries.  Yet,  under  the  cur- 
rent immigration  policy,  no  one  with 
AIDS  will  be  able  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence on  AIDS  in  the  United  States  as 
himdreds  will  seek  to  do  next  year 
when  the  Sixth  International  AIDS 
Conference  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
San  Francisco.  I  have  contacted  Attor- 


ney General  Thomburg,  Secretary  of 
State  Baker,  and  Surgeon  General 
Koop  to  urge  that  they  intervene  to 
correct  this  unmanageable  and  coun- 
terproductive INS  policy. 

Mr.  President.  Randy  Shilts.  author 
of  "And  the  Band  Played  On,"  and  re- 
porter for  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle, wrote  an  excellent  article  regard- 
ing the  Verhoef  situation  on  April  10. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  article  and  to  Join 
with  me  in  urging  the  administration 
to  reverse  the  policy  before  the  United 
States  is  further  embarrassed  by  the 
international  scientific  and  public 
health  community. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Apr.  10. 
1989] 

Ah  Ugly  Little  International  Incident 
(By  Randy  Shilts) 

Imagine  the  scene  at  San  Francisco  Inter- 
national Airport  next  year  when  10.000  sci- 
entists, health  officials  and  community 
leaders  begin  arriving  for  the  sixth  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  AIDS. 

Under  a  strict  Interpretation  of  current 
law,  immigration  officials  can  keep  out 
those  who  have  AIE>S  or  who  are  infected 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus, 
which  leads  to  the  ailment. 

By  most  estimates,  there  will  be  at  least 
1.000  who  will  fit  that  category.  The  confer- 
ence is  devoted  to  presenting  the  latest  data 
from  AIDS  prevention  studies,  and  HIV-in- 
fected people  have  played  a  key  role  in  orga- 
nizing such  programs. 

Because  of  the  sheer  numbers  of  people 
who  could  be  placed  under  arrest  there  may 
not  be  enough  jail  cells  in  the  Bay  Area  to 
hold  them  all.  This  would  leave  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  with  the 
prospect  of  finding  a  make-shift  interrunent 
camp  to  hold  these  invited  conference 
guests  until  the  deportation  hearings. 

The  huge  contingent  of  international 
media,  which  always  materializes  for  the 
annual  AIDS  conferences,  will  be  on  hand 
to  record  the  scene. 

INTXKNATIONAL  IMPLICATIONS 

This  scenario  gave  conference  organizers 
at  the  San  Fransciso  Department  of  Public 
Health  nightmares  all  last  week.  And  it 
became  all  the  more  likely  Friday  when  top 
INS  officials  in  Washington  struggled  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  deport  a  Dutch 
man  with  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome. The  case  of  Hans  Paul  Verhoef  and 
his  aborted  trip  to  a  San  Francisco  AIDS 
conference  has  profound  international  im- 
plications, with  the  potential  for  making 
the  United  States  a  pariah  nation  in  scien- 
tific circles. 

Leading  international  AIDS  authorities 
are  now  pondering  proposals  to  cancel  every 
AIDS  conference  now  planned  for  the 
United  States  and  relocate  them  to  coun- 
tries that  will  not  lock  up  participants. 

And  the  controversy  is  only  starting. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  Verhoef  affair 
has  presented  all  the  makings  of  an  ugly 
international  incident. 

DKLrr  FAIO  HIS  WAY 

Consider  the  circumstances:  Hans  Paul 
Verhoef   was   stopped   in    Minneapolis   on 


April  2  on  the  way  to  San  Francisco  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  National  AIDS  Forum.  The 
young  man  came  here  as  the  official  repre- 
senutive  of  the  city  of  Delft,  where  he  is 
the  head  of  a  regional  organization  for 
people  with  AIDS.  The  city  government 
paid  his  way  here  to  learn  more  about  how 
the  Americans  are  fighting  AIDS. 

When  a  customs  check  of  his  baggage 
showed  that  he  was  carrying  the  AIDS 
medication  AZT.  he  freely  conceded  that  he 
has  AIDS.  The  INS  promptly  locked  him  up 
under  the  provisions  of  a  law  that  bars 
people  with  contagious  diseases,  including 
AIDS,  from  entering  the  United  States. 

Verboef  spent  last  week  in  a  maximum-se- 
curity prison,  going  to  hearings  in  hand- 
cuffs. When  a  local  INS  official  said  he 
would  make  an  exception  for  Verhoef  and 
let  him  go  to  San  FYancisco.  he  was  over- 
ruled by  the  top  INS  officials  in  Washing- 
ton on  Friday. 

An  INS  judge  quickly  reversed  that  ruling 
and  said  Verhoef  could  go  free  on  $10,000 
bond. 

The  INS  then  appealed  further,  saying 
the  young  man  was  such  a  danger  to  the 
public  health  that  he  should  not  be  allowed 
out  of  prison  on  any  circumstances. 

Ultimately.  Verhoef  was  released  on  the 
$10,000  bond  as  long  as  he  agreed  to  leave 
the  United  States  within  three  weeks.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Bush  administration's  insist- 
ence on  keeping  Verhoef  locked  up  bodies 
poorly  for  next  year's  AIDS  conference  in 
San  Francisco. 

Nothing  short  of  a  comprehensive  policy 
change  on  HIV-infected  visitors  will  make 
this  city  a  safe  place  in  which  to  hold  AIDS 
conferences.  And  if  the  INS  maneuvering 
was  any  sign,  no  such  change  is  forthcoming 
from  Washington. 

Already  the  consensus  has  emerged 
among  AIDS  experts  and  international 
health  officials:  If  the  immigration  policy 
remains  in  place,  the  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence should  be  canceled  and  moved  else- 
where. 

Proponents  of  the  immigration  policy 
argue  that  it  has  been  this  country's  tradi- 
tion to  exclude  people  carrying  contagious 
diseases.  The  laws  first  setting  up  such  ex- 
clusions date  back  to  the  days  of  tuberculo- 
sis. 

This  gets  to  precisely  why  Just  about  ev- 
erybody in  public  health  opposes  the  AIDS 
ban.  Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  you  can  con- 
tract from  being  coughed  on.  AIDS  is  not. 

The  Imprisonment  and  humiliation  of  a 
foreigner  who  has  committed  no  crime  Is 
something  that  might  be  expected  from  an 
Iron  Curtain  country  or  an  Islamic  republic. 
The  scope  of  the  jaillngs  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  international  conference  here 
next  year  would  be  downright  Stalinesque. 

This  is  not  how  civilized  countries  conduct 
business.  The  United  SUtes  should  change 
its  AIDS-exclusion  policy  and  rejoin  the 
ranks  of  civilized  nations. 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  RE- 
FORM. RECOVERY,  AND  EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  774.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  774)  to  reform,  recapitalize,  and 
consolidate  the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
system,  to  enhance  the  regulatory  and  en- 
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forcement  powers  of  the  Federal  financial 
Institutions  regulatory  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
advise  colleagues  that  Senator 
Graham  has  an  amendment  that  will 
be  the  first  amendment  up  this  morn- 
ing and  he  will  arrive  on  the  floor 
shortly  for  the  purposes  of  presenting 
that  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  correct  one  nvimber 
that  I  gave  yesterday  that  was  incor- 
rect. I  was  citing  the  cost  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  restructuring  plan  for 
various  time  periods,  the  3-year  cost, 
the  10-year  cost  and  the  30-year  cost. 
The  data  that  I  was  given  was  in  error 
for  the  30-year  cost.  I  had  yesterday 
indicated  that  that  figure  was  $239  bil- 
lion. I  wish  it  were  that  low.  The  30- 
year  cost,  again  using  CBO  assump- 
tions and  budget  scoring,  is  anticipat- 
ed to  be  $274  billion. 

So  that  was  an  inadvertent  misstate- 
ment of  that  number.  The  accurate 
number  is  $274  billion  over  a  30-year 
period. 

So  these  are  really  astronomical 
numbers  that  we  are  talking  about,  as 
we  have  attempted  to  make  clear  in 
presenting  the  legislation  and  the  ra- 
tionale for  it,  and  in  discussing  various 
amendments  that  have  been  offered. 

Obviously,  when  you  make  pay- 
ments, as  this  plan  envisions,  over  a 
30-year  period,  there  are  various  ways 
to  calculate  that.  One  method  that  is 
now  generally  used  is  to  apply  a  dis- 
counted present  value  to  a  stream  of 
future  payments  and  to  bring  that 
back  to  a  single  figure,  as  if  the  money 
were  all  in  today's  dollars. 

If  one  were  to  discount  to  present 
value  expenditures  over  30  years  of 
$274  billion,  the  present  value  calcula- 
tion would  be  substantiaUy  lower  than 
$274bUlion.  ^     ,    *   » 

But  having  said  that,  the  fact  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  these  obligations, 
once  they  are  undertaken,  have  to  be 
met.  And  just  as  with  a  person's  house 
payments  or  payments  on  a  car  or  any- 
thing else,  student  loans,  whatever  it 
might  be,  whether  those  loan  pay- 
ments have  to  be  made  a  year  from 
now,  2  years  from  now,  3  years  from 


now.  they  have  to  be  paid  as  the  con- 
tractual obligation  calls  for. 

So  the  fact  is  that  over  the  next  30 
years  the  United  States  will  be  obligat- 
ed to  pay.  through  this  financing  plan. 
$274  billion. 

So,  these  are  some  of  the  facts  that 
are  important  to  this  discussion  that  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  keep  clear 
as  the  debate  goes  along. 

I  want  to  make  one  other  point  of 
emphasis  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
information  that  has  been  brought 
forward  in  this  debate.  That  is  that 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  in  this 
country  last  year  originated  over  half 
of  the  total  home  mortgage  activity 
that  took  place  throughout  our  coun- 
try. They  are  the  single  leading  origi- 
nator of  home  mortgages  in  this  coim- 

try. 

In  years  past  the  percentage  was 
even  higher  than  it  was  last  year.  But 
the  fact  that  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry continues  to  originate  over  half 
of  the  dollar  volume  of  mortgages  in 
the  country  says  a  lot  about  what  the 
purpose  is  of  the  industry  and  what  is 
accomplished  by  that  activity. 

Most  of  the  mortgages  mswie  by  sav- 
ings and  loans  in  communities  across 
the  50  States  are  made  to  individuals 
and  to  families,  just  what  we  might 
call  average  homeowners  who.  when 
they  reach  the  point  of  becoming 
homeowners  will  go  out  and  get  a 
mortgage.  They  will,  typically,  get 
that  mortgage  at  a  savings  and  loan. 

So  that  function  is  a  very  Important 
function  that  is  carried  out  for  our 
citizenry,  and  that  is  the  piupose  of 
having  this  kind  of  specialized  indus- 
try. Not  that  that  Is  all  that  savings 
and  loans  do.  but  that  is  the  principal 
activity  that  they  do.  That  is  why 
there  is  an  important  public  effect 
each  day  in  this  country  as  those 
mortgages  are  originated  and  as 
people  have  a  chance  to  fulfill  that 
part  of  the  American  dream  of  becom- 
ing homeowners.  It  is  a  very  important 
part  of  our  system  in  this  country. 
Most  other  countries  do  not  have  it. 

Home  ownership  levels,  percent- 
agewise, are  much  lower  in  other  coun- 
tries, partly  because  those  countries 
are  less  wealthy,  but  also  because  they 
have  not  developed  the  kinds  of  fi- 
nancing mechanisms  and  have  not  put 
the  national  emphasis  on  individual 
home  ownership  that  we  have  in  this 
country.  We  see  home  ownership  as 
central  to  the  American  way  of  life 
and  what  we  want  to  try  to  accomplish 
as  individusds  and  as  families. 

In  fact,  that  carries  over  into  our  tax 
laws  as  well.  One  of  the  few  major  tax 
advantages  available  to  every  citizen  is 
the  home  morgage  interest  deduction. 
When  we  went  through  the  tax  reform 
bill,  we  made  a  judgment  to  retain 
that  deduction,  feeling  that  it  was 
very  important  to  bring  home  owner- 
ship more  financially  feasible  to 
people.  So.  throughout  our  National 


Government  system  over  the  years,  we 
have  had  this  very  pronounced  empha- 
sis on  trying  to  help  people  obtain 
home  ownership. 

So.  while  we  have  not  talked  a  great 
deal  about  it  here  in  this  bill,  the  S&L 
industry's  central  focus,  its  fundamen- 
tal purpose,  the  reason  it  exists  and 
will  continue  to  exist  as  a  specialized 
industry,  is  to  meet  this  principal  na- 
tional public  Interest  in  home  financ- 
ing. 

I  would  say  just  one  other  thing 
about  it  now  before  the  Senator  from 
Florida  commences  with  his  sunend- 
ment.  We  have  talked,  about  what  is 
called  the  qualified  thrift  lender  test. 
That  is  actually  a  percentage  test  that 
requires  savings  and  loans  to  devote  a 
major  share  of  their  business  activity 
to  home  mortgage  lending  or  activities 
closely  related  to  it.  In  fact,  we  have 
tightened  and  increased  the  qualified 
thrift  lender  test  for  savings  and  loans 
to  put  even  more  emphasis  on  that 
principal  responsibility  that  thrifts 
carry  as  specialized  financial  institu- 
tions. 

So  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  while  we  talk  about  this  problem 
as  a  financial  sector  problem,  it  relates 
very  importantly  to  our  overall  nation- 
al concept  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
foster  and  achieve  as  a  society. 

As  long  as  home  ownership,  individ- 
ual and  family  home  ownership,  re- 
mains a  very  high  national  goal  and 
something  that  we  want  to  encourage 
and  assist  appropriately  in  every  way 
we  can.  it  is  the  fundamental  founda- 
tion of  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
and  why  it  is  very  important  from  the 
public  point  of  view  to  continue  that 
industry  in  the  future. 

I  thought  that  review  might  be  help- 
ful. I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
on  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quortmi  pending  his  decision  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  Mr.  Riegle,  and 
the  ranking  Senator  from  Utah,  Mr. 
Garn,  because  they  have  undertaken  a 
monumental  task.  The  administration 
has  acted  quickly  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the 
size  of  this  bill  to  see  that  many  hours 
of  work  and  time  and  effort  have  gone 
into  this. 

The  thrift  industry  has  provided 
home  ownership  opportimities  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  for  more  than  50 
years.  They  originated  nearly  54  per- 
cent   of    all    mortgages    nationwide 
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through  the  third  quarter  of  1988. 
This  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  thrift 
industries  involvement  in  home  mort- 
gage lending. 

The  current  crisis  has  focused  our 
attention  on  an  industry  that  has  op- 
erated in  a  fiscally  res{>onsible  way  for 
many  years.  With  the  onslaught  of 
high  interest  rates,  as  a  result  of  un- 
sound economic  policies  throughout 
the  mid-to-Iate  seventies,  the  thrifts 
found  themselves  in  a  no  win  position 
as  the  value  of  their  portfolios  de- 
creased dramatically. 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  difficul- 
ties thrifts  were  experiencing.  Con- 
gress and  the  regulators  stepped  in 
and  provided  greater  powers  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  industry. 
However,  as  we  have  discovered,  some- 
thing went  drastically  wrong.  Between 
1980  and  1988,  over  500  thrifts  failed. 
I  more  than  3H  times  as  many  as  in  the 
!  previous  45  years  combined.  Hundreds 
more  remain  insolvent  and  many  more 
may  follow. 

The  costs  of  the  so-called  bailout— 
and  I  do  not  like  to  use  that  term, 
either,  because  basically  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  keeping  the  covenant 
that  this  Government  has  made  be- 
tween us  and  the  savers  of  this  coun- 
try. That  cost  will  run  into  billions  of 
dollars  by  the  time  the  crisis  is  re- 
solved. No  small  bills  by  any  means. 

Mi.  President,  the  thrift  industry  in 
my  own  State  of  Montana  has  been 
able  to  weather  these  tough  economic 
times.  Even  though  we  have  had  good 
economic  times  on  both  coasts,  the 
heartland  is  hurt,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows.  But  we  have  weathered  those 
times.  Financial  hardships  continue  to 
plague  us  in  the  heartland  and  yet, 
the  ones  in  Montana,  those  thrift  in- 
dustries, rank  fourth  in  the  Nation.  I 
want  to  reiterate  that  they  rank 
fourth  in  the  Nation;  strongest,  and 
most  sound. 

It  becomes  difficult  for  me  when 
people  like  Charlie  Mercord,  who  is 
president  of  First  Federal  Savings 
Bank  in  Kalispell,  MT,  come  to  me 
and  ask  why  they  must  suffer  finan- 
cial consequences  of  the  unsound  lend- 
ing practices  of  institutions  over  a 
thousand  miles  away.  His  is  not  an 
easy  question  to  answer.  It  would  be  if 
Montana's  savings  and  loans  were  ex- 
periencing the  same  difficulties  as  the 
rest  of  the  Nation's  thrift  lending  in- 
stitutions. I  cannot  help  but  to  think 
that  what  we  are  really  doing  is 
paying  for  the  lavish  lifestyles  and 
fiscal  irresponsibility  of  some  highfly- 
ing gamblers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

I  can  only  tell  him  we  have  a  prob- 
lem of  significant  proportions  that 
must  be  addressed  as  quickly  and  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  We  have  to 
stop  the  hemorrhage. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion has  attacked  this  crisis  in  an  ex- 
peditious manner.  The  comprehensive 


package  they  presented  has  acted  as  a 
strong  framework  from  which  to  for- 
mulate a  sound  piece  of  legislation. 
The  entire  Senate  Banking  Committee 
must  also  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts. 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  important 
changes  that  will  occur  with  passage 
of  this  legislation  concerns  the  regula- 
tory structure.  Too  often  we  have  wit- 
nessed that  the  cozy  relationship  be- 
tween the  bank  board  and  its  member 
banks  has  prevented  the  board  from 
carrying  out  its  regulatory  activities. 
Allowing  thrifts  to  operate  in  a 
manner  which  defies  all  logic  and 
sound  lending  practices  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  happen  again.  By  placing  the 
regulatory  functions  under  the  auspic- 
es of  the  Treasury,  I  am  confident  this 
will  be  the  case.  We  can  have  a  closer 
look  and  regulations  on  the  industry. 

Mandating  strong  capital  require- 
ments is  another  positive  step.  If  we 
are  to  avoid  the  risky  investment  ac- 
tivities that  have  crippled  so  many 
S&L's,  a  strong  capital  requirement 
wUl  cause  speculators  to  think  twice 
about  investing  in  high  flying  real 
estate  shams.  Also,  the  fines  and  pen- 
alties are  one  important  part  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  cannot  emphasize 
that  too  much. 

I  have  reviewed  this  legislation  and, 
although  I  cannot  help  but  think  it 
unfairly  penalizes  strong  institutions, 
such  as  those  operating  in  Montana, 
we  must  resolve  this  matter  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  believe  the  package  as  is 
will  begin  to  restore  vitality  and  life  to 
an  industry  so  many  Americans 
depend  upon. 

I  will  be  offering  no  amendments  to 
this  legislation,  but  we  will  be  follow- 
ing those  amendments  as  it  takes  its 
course.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
this  unified  effort  to  bring  this  prob- 
lem to  a  close.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  Senator  Graham,  is  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment  on  which 
there  shall  be  1  hour  of  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

AMEIfDIfKirr  NO.  ss 

(Purpose:   To   require  confirmation   of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations) 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  inunediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  55. 
On  page  166.  strike  lines  7  through  14. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  described  previously,  there  are 
two  basic  objectives  being  accom- 
plished in  this  legislation.  One  is  to 
provide  a  financing  plan  to  deal  with 
the  cost  of  already  completed  resolu- 


tions within  the  thrift  industry  and  to 
provide  a  fimd  of  $50  billion  in  antici- 
pation of  resolutions  that  would  be 
completed  in  the  future. 

A  second  major  aspect  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  restructuring  of  the  industry 
and  particularly  of  the  regulatory 
framework  in  anticipation  that  we  will 
be  able  to  moderate,  hopefully  avoid,  a 
repetition  of  these  circumstances  in 
the  future. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  of 
those  restructuring  is  of  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  The  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  today  performs  two  func- 
tions for  the  industry.  It  is  the  basic 
regulator  of  the  industry,  including 
the  responsibility  for  chartering  new 
Federal  institutions.  sut>stantial  over- 
sight, and  supervision  of  institutions. 
And  second,  it  also  serves  in  another 
capacity,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  as  the  In- 
surance trustees,  those  who  manage 
the  insurance  fund  for  the  savings  and 
loan  industry. 

Those  two  functions,  the  function  of 
regulator  and  the  function  of  insurer, 
were  early  identified  as  being  incom- 
patible and  created  serious  conflicts,  if 
not  conflicts  of  interest,  at  least  con- 
flicts of  orientation. 

It  was  instructive  to  note  In  the  com- 
mercial bank  area  that  those  two  func- 
tions, regulation  and  insurance,  have 
long  been  divided,  placed  in  separate 
responsible  hands.  And  so  one  of  the 
recommendations  is  to  make  that 
same  division  as  it  relates  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry. 

The  insurance  function  is  largely 
going  to  go  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. The  agency  that  has  responsibil- 
ity today  for  commercial  banks  will 
now  have  responsibility  for  the  savings 
and  loan  insurance  fund. 

The  regulatory  function  which 
today  is  carried  out  by  a  three-person 
board.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  will  largely  be  focused  in  a  new 
single  office  called  the  Chairman  of 
the  Office  of  Savings  Associations,  or 
COSA.  a  single  individual.  That  single 
individual  will  become  the  primary 
regulator  of  the  S&L  Industry. 

That  single  individual  also  takes  on 
a  major  responsibility  because  of  an- 
other policy  position  which  has  been 
taken  in  this  legislation.  That  policy 
being  that  the  Congress  would  set 
some  general  standards  and  then  look 
to  COSA,  the  Chairman  of  the  Office 
of  Savings  Associations,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
which  will  now  have  responsibility  for 
overseeing  the  Insurance  fund.  Inci- 
dentally, one  of  the  five  members  of 
the  FDIC  wiU  now  be  the  Chairman  of 
the  Office  of  Savings  Associations,  to 
exercise  case-by-case  judgment. 

Let  me  give  a  couple  of  examples 
where  I  think  judgment  is  going  to  be 
particularly  called  for.  The  adminis- 
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tration  had  recommended  in  the  area 
of  goodwill;  that  Is,  the  intangible 
asset  which  is  created  generally  when 
an  institution  is  purchased  at  a  price 
greater  than  its  book  value.  The  dif- 
ference for  accounting  and  regulatory 
purposes  is  booked  as  goodwill.  In  the 
commercial  bank  system,  that  goodwill 
is  not  allowed  to  be  counted  toward 
your  necessary  minimum  capital.  In 
the  savings  and  loan  industry,  it  has 
been  allowed  to  be  coimted. 

The  administration  recommended 
there  be  a  10-year  period  to  phase  out 
that  goodwill  to  move  toward  the  com- 
mercial banks'  standard  of  accounting. 
They  did  that  based  on  the  history 
that  some  of  the  institutions  which 
had  gotten  into  most  trouble  were 
those  that  had  a  high  proportion  of 
their  capital  in  that  intangible  called 

goodwill.  J  J  *w  * 

The  committee  wsis  persuaded  that 
because  of  a  substantial  amount  of 
that  goodwill,  the  chairman  of  the 
FDIC  estimates  up  to  90  percent,  was 
created  under  supervisory  merger, 
that  is  where  a  strong  institution  was 
asked  by  a  regulator  at  some  time  in 
the  past  to  take  on  a  weak  institution 
and  did  so  under  an  agreed  set  of  cir- 
cumstances which  typically  included 
the  placing  on  its  book  of  goodwiU  and 
the  determination  of  the  number  of 
years  in  which  that  goodwill  could  be 
written  off. 

The  committee  made  the  judgment 
that  since  goodwUl  had  largely  been 
developed  under  those  kinds  of  cir- 
cumstances which  had  a  substantial 
element   of   trust   and   a  significant 
amount  of  public  spirit  that  we  should 
be  somewhat  more  lenient  than  the 
administration  recommended,  and  we 
decided  to  allow  up  to  25  years  for  the 
writeoff  of  goodwill.  But  that  was  cau- 
tioned by  the  provision  that  if  either 
COSA  or  the  FDIC  felt  that  in  a  par- 
ticular instance  that  allowing  25  years 
represented  a  threat  to  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  system  or  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  insurance  fund  that 
they  would  have  the  right  to  impose 
some  different  standard  than  25  years. 
We  did  essentially  the  same  thing 
relative  to  growth  of  institutions.  The 
administration  recommended  that  if 
an  institution  did  not  meet  the  stand- 
ard of  capital,  which  basically  is  6  per- 
cent capital,  by  the  end  of  1991,  that 
institution  sanction  would  be  that  it 
could  not  grow.  It  would  not  have  to 
go  out  of  business,  but  it  could  not 
expand  untU  it  had  brought  itself  mto 
compUance  with  the  capital  require- 
ments. „  _^  , 

We  amended  that  by  allowing  an  In- 
stitution to  grow  at  7  percent  a  yeax, 
provided  it  was  providing  the  full  6- 
percent  capitalization  behind  that  7- 
percent  growth. 

Hypothetical.  An  institution  with 
$100  million  of  deposits  on  the  date  in 
1991  only  has  3  percent  capital  instead 
of  the  6  percent  that  it  is  supposed  to 


have.  Under  the  legislation  that  we 
are  submitting,  that  institution  could 
grow  up  to  a  maximum  of  7  percent  a 
year  into  the  future  provided  that  7 
percent  was  backed  up  by  6-percent 
capital. 

Again,  recognizing  that  that  creates 
some  potentially  vulnerable  circum- 
stances, we  put  the  responsibility  on 
COSA  and  FDIC  to  closely  monitor 
those  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and  if 
either  of  those  agencies  found  there 
was  a  safety  problem  created  by  apply- 
ing that  standard  they  would  have  the 
right  to  intervene. 

I  go  to  this  detail,  Mr.  President,  to 
indicate  how  much  confidence  we  are 
investing  in  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations  and  in 
the  FDIC  upon  which  that  individual 
will  serve  as  one  out  of  five  members 
to  give  us  the  protection  that  is  a  fun- 
damental objective  of  this  legislation. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  look  at  the  blU.  what  it  pro- 
vides is  that  the  current  chairman  of 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  will  be 
grandfathered  into  his  position 
through  June  30.  1991.  That  individual 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  June 
25,  1987.  His  term  nms  out  June  30, 
1991.  Under  this  bill,  he  would  be 
grandfathered  into  that  position. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered 
would  strike  that  grandfather  provi- 
sion. What  It  would  provide  Is  that  the 
President  would  nominate  a  new  Indi- 
vidual who  covdd  be  the  Individual 
who  Is  currently  holding  the  job  as 
Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  that  individual  would  be 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

Given  the  new  status  of  this  office, 
an  office  that  has  not  previously  exist- 
ed,  the   office   of   Chairman   of   the 
Office    of   Savings   Associations,    the 
fact  that  he  will  now  be  serving  singu- 
larly rather  than  as  one  of  three  Indi- 
viduals, the  fact  that  he  will  have  dif- 
ferent authorities,  particularly  as  It  re- 
lates to  regulation,  and  he  will  be  serv- 
ing on  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  as  one  of  five  members 
with  responsibility  not  only  for  the 
S«&L  industry  but  for  the  commercial 
banks    in   terms   of    their    insurance 
fund,  because  a  basic  policy  of  this  bill 
is  to  give  to  COSA  and  the  FDIC  sig- 
nificant new  Intervention  authority  in 
the  event  that  the  standards  the  legis- 
lation set  on  a  case-by-case  basis  are 
foxmd  to  be  Inappropriate,  I  believe  it 
is  critical  that  the  President  and  the 
Senate  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  individual  who  is  going  to  be  occu- 
pying this  new  position  and  make  the 
judgment  based  on  his  or  her  past 
record,  his  or  her  sense  of  the  vision 
and  direction  of  this  new  office,  and 
our  confidence  In  his  or  her  judgment 
in  terms  of  exercising  these  new  singu- 
lar responsibilities,  as  to  whether  this 
Is  the  individual  in  whom  we  are  ready 
to    Invest    a    substantial    amount    of 


America's  confidence  in  the  future  of 
this  industry. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  will  place  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  this  institution  the  responsi- 
bility for  making  a  judgment  as  to 
who  we  think  Is  the  best  American  to 
fill  this  very  Important  new  position 
that  this  legislation  creates.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  Senator  Garn. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  First  of 
all,  let  me  state  at  the  outset,  so  there 
is  no  misunderstanding  about  my  posi- 
tion. E^rerybody  knows  exactly  how  I 
feel  because  much  has  been  said,  ad 
nauseam  by  certain  Members  of  the 
press.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  do  my 
job  as  poorly,  sloppily  and  Inaccurate- 
ly as  they  have  done  covering  some  of 
these  issues  over  the  past  few  months. 
I  think  It  should  be  very  well  known  to 
everybody  that  this  is  the  way  this 
Senator  works  and  always  has.  And 
the  reputation  that  I  have  in  this  body 
is  one  of  always  saying  what  I  think, 
no  fuzziness;  nobody  ever  has  any 
trouble  imderstanding  how  Jake  Garm 
feels  about  an  issue.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  single  colleague  that  would 
say  anything  else  after  15  years.  So  let 
us  put  it  on  top  of  the  table. 

Dan  Wall,  the  current  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
worked  for  me  for  17  years  before  he 
took  that  particular  position.  He  start- 
ed when  I  was  a  city  commissioner  In 
Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  hired  by  the 
previous  mayor,  J.  Bracken  Lee,  and  I 
retained  him  when  I  became  mayor. 
The  reason  I  brought  him  to  Washing- 
ton with  me  as  my  chief  legislative  as- 
sistant was  because  he  was  incredibly 
competent  and  honest.  I  have  never 
had  any  staiff  member  in  21  years  in 
public  office  for  whom  I  had  such  per- 
sonal admiration  for  his  integrity  and 
his  honesty. 

I  think  that  my  opinion  is  shared  by 
anybody  who  worked  with  Dan,  not 
only  on  my  staff  but  also  as  minority 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  and  as  majority  staff  direc- 
tor, whether  they  agreed  with  him  on 
positions  or  not.  But  agreement  is  not 
the  issue  of  the  deals  in  1988.  The 
issue  is  a  man's  personal  integrity. 

I  will  say  at  the  outset  I  wish  there 
were  himdreds  more  Dan  Walls  In  this 
town,  there  are  not  very  many.  There 
are  not  very  many  in  this  body.  There 
are  not  very  many  among  the  lobby- 
ists. There  are  not  very  many  among 
the  administration.  In  the  15  years  I 
have  been  here  I  have  seen  more  and 
more  game  playing,  positioning,  popu- 
lace speeches,  TV-so-we-can-go-on-C- 
SPAN  and  how  do  we  look  good.  I  get 
rather  sick  and  tired  of  the  whole  po- 
litical syndrome  Inside  the  beltway. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  live  in 
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Utah.  It  is  so  refreshing  to  get  outside 
the  beltway  on  Friday,  and  be  out 
there  with  real  honest-to-God  people 
with  both  feet  planted  firmly  on  the 
ground.  People  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  latest  inside-the-beltway  crisis; 
they  have  not  read  the  Washington 
Post;  they  have  not  listened  to  all 
rumors  that  go  around.  I  tell  them 
sometimes  how  fun  it  is  to  start  a 
rumor  here  in  Washington  to  see  how 
long  it  takes  to  get  back  to  your  of- 
fice—the big  inside-the-beltway  game. 
It  is  a  tragedy  of  American  politics 
that  we  have  become  so  centralized. 
Too  bad  we  cannot  get  back  to  what 
Howard  Baker  talked  about— the  citi- 
zen legislative  body  where  we  actually 
live  and  work  with  the  people  who 
elected  us  to  represent  them.  We  could 
have  our  feet  firmly  planted  on  the 
ground,  have  a  little  common  sense, 
not  be  so  enthralled  with  ourselves 
and  our  self  importance. 

So  I  say  I  would  like  to  have  more 
Dan  Walls  in  Washington.  DC.  But 
beyond  my  personal  admiration  for 
him.  and  the  honesty  and  integrity 
with  which  he  has  conducted  himself 
not  only  over  the  last  18  months  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  but  in  his  conduct  in  the 
many  years  he  worked  as  an  employee 
of  the  Senate  and  in  Fargo,  ND.  Salt 
Lake  City,  UT,  he  is  absolutely  impec- 
cable. 

Boy,  why  not  do  an  FBI  report  on 
this  man.  It  would  be  so  dull,  so 
boring,  nobody  would  want  to  read  it. 
His  wife  and  his  children  are  the 
model  people  we  talk  about  and  would 
like  to  have  in  this  country.  The  type 
of  people  we  would  like  to  have  in 
public  office. 

So.  having  said  that,  let  me  address 
the  specifics  of  the  issue.  When  the 
President  sent  up  this  bill,  there  were 
some  who  felt  it  was  unfair  because  on 
one  hand,  looking  at  the  position— not 
the  individual,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  posi- 
tion should  be  grandfathered.  Well,  I 
think  that  is  a  little  bit  misleading. 
The  Chairman  is  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  for  a  4-year  term.  That 
was  done  IV^  years  ago.  The  Senate 
Banking  Committee  unanimously  ap- 
proved him.  It  was  a  love  fest  during 
the  hearings  because  the  whole  Bank- 
ing Committee  admired  his  ability  and 
integrity  so  much.  That  was  \Vt  years 
ago.  His  term  runs  until  1991. 

The  bill  did  not  say  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  could  finish  his  term.  The 
Senate  Banking  Committee  corrected 
that.  We  treat  both  positions,  forget- 
ting personalities  and  individuals  now, 
identically.  They  would  continue  to 
serve  until  they  finish  their  terms,  and 
then  it  would  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  to  decide  whether  those  po- 
sitions were  filled  with  the  same  indi- 
viduals or  with  new  ones. 


I  agree  with  that  change  and  there 
was  no  dissent  in  the  committee.  Now 
we  have  a  committee  member  who 
wants  to  shift  the  balance  in  the  other 
direction.  His  argiunent  is  made  on  the 
basis  that  we  are  changing  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Yes,  we 
are.  But  we  are  diluting  those  respon- 
sibilities. We  have  removed  FSLIC, 
and  most  of  the  criticism  that  has 
come  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  has  been  over  FSLIC.  The  con- 
gratulations and  compliments  have 
come  to  the  regulatory  side  for  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  since 
1985,  and  continue  to  be  made  in  beef- 
ing up  the  regulatory  staff:  Removing 
the  pay  caps,  which  Senator  Riegle 
and  I  fought  for,  so  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  could  begin 
hiring  more  people  in  quantity  pay 
them  more  and  so  retain  really  highly 
qualified  people  in  the  tough  regula- 
tory environment. 

The  very  part  that  was  the  subject 
of  most  of  the  criticism  has  been  re- 
moved and  put  under  the  FDIC.  So  if 
we  are  going  to  stop  people  in  the 
middle  of  their  terms,  and  you  are 
going  to  ask  to  reconfirm  the  one  that 
has  had  responsibility  reduced,  has 
been  placed,  not  as  an  independent 
agency  anymore,  but  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  A  move  which  I 
oppose  since  I  did  not  think  there 
should  be  another  level  of  bureaucra- 
cy. 

While  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
added  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
troublemaking  area  of  FSLIC,  where 
the  problems  have  occurred  and  have 
placed  it  under  the  FDIC.  It  seems  to 
me  my  good  friend  from  Florida  has  it 
backward.  It  we  are  going  to  confirm 
or  rather  reconfirm  one,  the  place 
that  has  changed  the  most  is  the 
FDIC.  The  problem  area  has  been 
placed  in  that  area. 

And  I  guess  that  is  the  one  we  ought 
to  look  at  and  see  whether  this  is 
someone  that  we  want  to  take  on  all  of 
those  responsibilities  to  clean  up  this 
mess.  It  is  not  under  COSA.  It  is  under 
the  FDIC. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  this  amendment  should  pass, 
then  there  will  be  a  followup  amend- 
ment because  in  my  mind  both  regula- 
tors should  be  treated  exactly  the 
same.  That  is  the  way  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  did  it— fairly,  and 
openly.  If  we  are  going  to  change  one, 
we  are  going  to  change  the  other  one 
back,  and  I  can  talk  a  good  deal  of 
time  about  that  one. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  understand 
that  both  of  them  should  be  treated 
the  same.  The  arguments  my  col- 
league makes  certainly  apply  more  to 
the  FDIC,  because  of  its  enhanced  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  area  of  FSLIC, 
where  the  problem  has  occurred. 

So  we  are  either  going  to  let  both  of 
them  finish  their  terms,  which  I  think 


is  the  fair  and  honorable  way  to  do  it 
and  the  way  I  think  it  should  be  done, 
or  we  are  going  to  see  that  both  of 
them  are  confirmed  under  a  new  proc- 
ess. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  on  this  bill  in  terms  of  both  the 
development  of  the  bill  within  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  conversations 
going  back  and  forth  in  the  early  for- 
mulation of  the  bill  in  the  time  period 
since  the  bill  was  actually  presented  to 
us,  which  was  about  7  weeks  ago. 

We  have  come  through  an  exhaus- 
tive committee  hearing  process  and 
discussion  process  to  produce  the  legis- 
lation that  is  before  us  today. 

I  think  it  is  a  sound,  solid  package.  I 
do  not  necessarily  agree  with  each  and 
every  aspect  in  here,  because  it  is  the 
nature  of  our  governmental  system 
that  no  one  person  dominates  or  can 
write  the  bill.  It  is  a  blend  of  opinion, 
and  that  is  the  whole  nature  of  a  rep- 
resentative democracy— we  iron  these 
things  out  in  that  fashion. 

This  bill  is  therefore  the  work  prod- 
uct of  all  of  us,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida being  one  of  the  important  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican, Senator  Garn,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

We  have  tried  here  as  best  we  can  to 
put  together  a  balanced  bill  that  ad- 
dresses all  the  issues,  the  structural 
reform  changes,  the  funding  mecha- 
nisms, a  whole  variety  of  new  safe- 
guards, a  series  of  checks  and  balances 
on  the  administrative  side  to  go  way 
beyond  anything  that  ever  existed  in 
the  past— most  of  those  or  many  of 
those  suggested  by  the  administration, 
some  added  by  the  Senate  committee, 
because  we  have  been  determined  to 
want  to  try  to  have  the  most  solid 
system  that  we  can  have  in  the  future, 
and  one  that  we  can  have  confidence 
will  work  as  well  as  it  possibly  can 
under  all  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  brings  today, 
this  is  not  an  amendment  that,  as  he 
knows,  we  discussed  in  the  committee, 
in  our  private  deliberations  in  my 
office  that  extended  over  3  days,  or  in 
the  day-long  committee  markup.  So 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  or  debate  or  consider  that 
amendment  before  right  now.  Certain- 
ly he  is  within  his  rights  as  any  Sena- 
tor is  to  bring  an  amendment  to  the 
floor,  and  I  can  make  no  point  in  that 
regard.  I  only  make  the  point  that  this 
is  not  an  issue  that  has  been  raised 
and  debated  previously,  although 
there  were  of  course  opportunities  for 
that  to  be  done. 
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Having  not  had  this  issue  come 
before  us  before,  we  have— in  a  long 
series  of  discussions  and  give  and  take 
in  every  direction— structured  a  pack- 
age to  which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
made  a  very  important  contribution, 
along  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  so  that  I  think  we  have  a 
solid,  reasonable  package. 

I  hasten  to  add  as  an  aside,  repeat- 
ing something  I  said  the  other  day, 
that  there  are  no  guarantees  that  go 
with  this.  This  is  a  highly  complex 
problem.  It  is  an  area  that  is  in  serious 
difficulty,  and  in  working  with  the 
Bush  plan,  we  have  made  changes  and 
modifications  we  think  are  appropri- 
ate. We  think  this  is  the  best  plan  that 
can  be  devised  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  time  will  tell  how  weU  it 
will  work.  It  may  not  work  as  well  as 
we  would  hope.  Maybe  it  will  exceed 
our  hopes.  But  there  are  no  guaran- 
tees In  that  respect  on  something  as 
complex  as  this. 

But  on  the  specific  issue  that  has 
been  raised,  the  administration  looked 
at  this  issue  very  carefully.  They 
looked  at  the  people  that  were  in  the 
various  roles  to  decide  who  they 
wanted,  who  they  wanted  to  retain, 
and  what  level  of  responsibility  those 
people  should  have.  As  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  said,  the  reassignment 
of  responsibilities  has  gone  in  several 
directions.  The  authority  of  the  FDIC, 
for  example,  has  been  very  substan- 
tially expanded.  We  have  split  up 
functions  that  used  to  be  in  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  a  variety 
of  different  ways,  and  sent  them  off  in 
different  directions.  So  we  have  made 
a  host  of  structural  reforms  that  fun- 
damentally change  the  nature  of  some 
of  these  jobs  that  have  to  be  done  in 
the  future. 

But  the  President  in  this  case,  who 
is  responsible  as  the  Executive  Officer 
for  deciding  who  is  to  run  what,  has 
made  that  judgment.  He  has  decided 
in  his  wisdom,  unless  he  so  indicates  to 
the  contrary,  that  under  the  new  ar- 
rangements, the  revised  responsibil- 
ities, he  wants  to  continue  with  the 
people  who  are  presently  handling 
those  duties,  at  least  with  respect  to 
the  FDIC  and  with  respect  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  which  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  its  responsibilities  are  rede- 
fined In  different  ways. 

So  the  President  has  looked  at  that. 
He  has  made  his  judgment.  He  has  de- 
cided to  opt  for  continuity  in  the 
people  who  are  on  board  and  have 
them  work  through  the  changes  in 
this  system. 

Were  I  President,  were  the  Senator 
from  Florida  President,  were  some- 
body else  here  in  that  seat,  we  might 
see  it  the  same  way.  We  might  see  it 
differently.  In  comparing  the  language 
in  the  bill,  when  I  look,  for  example, 
on  page  10  of  the  bill,  the  transition 
provision    for    the    members    of    the 


Board  of  Directors  of  the  FDIC,  is 
that  they  shall  continue  to  serve  in 
office  until  the  expiration  of  their  ex- 
isting terms.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  continue  to 
serve  until  the  expiration  of  his  term 
as  a  member. 

Now,  that,  of  course,  relates  to  the 
FDIC.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  goes  to  page  166. 
where  you  find  the  same  kind  of  tran- 
sition provision  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
becoming  the  new  chairman  of  the 
office  of  Savings  Associations.  While 
the  language  is  not  precisely  the  same, 
its  effect  is  the  same,  and  it  says.  "The 
individual  serving  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
on  the  date  of  enactment  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  As- 
sociations until  the  date  on  which  his 
term  as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  would  have  ex- 
pired." 

So  the  language  is  virtually  the  same 
here.  Now.  that  does  not,  as  I  would 
read  it,  preclude  the  President,  if  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  work  that  is 
being  done  by  any  appointed  officer, 
in  these  two  instances  or  any  other, 
from  making  a  change  and  asking  for 
a  resignation  and  pursuing  it  in  that 
fashion. 

So  the  President  obviously  has 
looked  at  this,  has  made  a  judgment, 
and  has  made  this  a  part  of  the  overall 
restructuring  that  goes  on.  And  I 
think  that  that  Is  really  where  that 
decision  ought  to  reside. 

Now,  let  me  just  speak  directly  to 
the  issue  of  Danny  Wall.  Senator 
Garn  has  mentioned  the  backgroimd 
that  he  is  very  familiar  with,  because 
this  is  an  individual  whom  he  has 
known  and  worked  with  for  many 
years,  and  in  whom  he  has  great  confi- 
dence. My  experiences  are  far  more 
limited. 

We  had  Mr.  Wall  work  on  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  He  was 
the  staff  director  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. In  that  responsibility  he  was 
hardworking,  diligent,  and.  I  thought, 
always  willing  to  work  with  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle;  and  I 
give  him  high  marks  for  his  perform- 
ance as  the  staff  director  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  when  the  now  minori- 
ty party  was  in  the  majority  some 
years  ago. 

In  terms  of  the  activities  since  that 
time.  I  probably  have  had  as  many 
complaints  with  the  operations  of  the 
savings  and  loan  system  and  the  regu- 
latory structure,  the  deficiencies  in  it 
that  I  have  seen— and  I  do  not  aim 
that  at  any  individual,  because  the 
problems  are  far  too  vast  for  that— but 
I  probably  registered  as  many  com- 
plaints about  that  setup  and  system  as 
anybody  here.  We  have  tried  to 
change  the  Gramm-Rudman  law,  so 
that  we  could  have  more  money  avail- 
able  for  examination  persormel  and 


people  who  carry  out  the  regulation 
and  supervision  functions. 

In  fact.  Senator  Garn  and  I  led  that 
fight  sometime  back,  to  try  to  take 
and  set  aside  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  constraints  that  were  pre- 
venting the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bsink 
Board  from  being  able  to  hire  the 
number  of  examiners  they  needed,  as 
this  problem  was  developing.  So,  there 
is  a  long  history  of  interactions  in  that 
area.  One  of  the  recent  ones  had  to  do 
with  coming  down  the  homestretch 
last  year  with  the  burst  of  assisted 
transactions  that  took  place  in  the 
month  of  December. 

I  had  a  very  strong  feeling  about 
that,  and  I  made  it  public  and  took  a 
series  of  steps,  some  of  which  I  have 
recounted  on  the  floor  here,  because  I 
did  not  agree  with  what  I  saw  taking 
place  there;  although  others  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  in  the 
direct  sense  of  handling  that  activity, 
and  those  of  us  not  directly  involved, 
whether  in  the  Congress  or  elsewhere, 
were  certainly  entitled  to  have  our 
own  opinions  and  could  have  contrary 
opinions;  but  we  were  not  in  a  position 
to  be  able  to  take  and  put  ourselves  in 
somebody  else's  shoes  and  actually 
substitute  our  operational  judgment 
for  theirs. 

So  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  beef  on 
the  issue  of  that  particular  individual. 
Danny  Wall,  in  terms  of  his  conduct  in 
the  job,  because  we  have  agreed  on 
some  issues  and  we  have  disagreed  on 
others. 

I  come  in  with  about  as  detached  a 
view  of  it  as  one  can  have.  My  circum- 
stances are  quite  different  from  the 
very  intimate,  long-term  relationship 
and  knowledge  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  properly  referred  to  here. 
But  coming  off  my  base  of  experience, 
I  think  what  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  asked  for  here  is  a 
reasonable  approach.  I  think  imder 
the  circumstances,  with  all  of  the  re- 
structuring that  has  gone  on  here, 
they  have  looked  at  this  question  and 
have  made  a  judgment  about  it,  and  I 
think  it  was  a  reasonable  judgment.  In 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  in  our 
private  sessions  and  public  sessions, 
the  administration's  choice  regarding 
Mr.  Wall  was  not  raised  a  single  time. 
So  I  think  the  entire  fabric  of  the 
package  that  we  put  together,  as  we 
moved  through  every  stage,  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  in  the  end,  we  were 
weighing  and  evaluating  and  balancing 
out  everything  that  is  in  this  docu- 
ment: and  that  is  why  the  document  is 
as  it  is,  and  with  everything  that  is 
both  in  it  and  the  things  that  are  not 
in  it. 

It  took  us,  I  might  say,  and  I  have  to 
keep  referring  to  this  page  number 
here,  564  pages  of  written  law.  to  be 
able  to  structure  the  packsige  that  con- 
tained the  reforms  with  the  checks 
and  balances  that  appeared,  in  our 
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best  Judgment,  to  be  adequate,  to  be 
able  to  bring  something  to  the  floor 
that  we  felt  good  about.  It  was  report- 
ed out  of  the  committee  by  a  vote  of 
21  to  0.  That  does  not  often  happen. 

So,  I  think  it  reflects  about  as  care- 
ful a  Job  of  trying  to  weigh  and  settle 
these  Issues,  one  by  one,  and  in  combi- 
nation, and  I  have  stressed  that,  to 
settle  the  issues  in  combination,  so 
that  we  had  a  package  that  was  bal- 
anced and  sensible.  I  think  we  have 
that  here. 

So  I  feel  strongly  that  we  ought  to 
stay  with  this  package.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  Senate  may  or  may  not 
decide  in  its  wisdom  to  change  some 
part  of  it.  We  have  had  some  votes  on 
amendments  already,  and  I  assmne 
that  we  will  have  others  later  in  the 
day.  But  I  feel  that  in  representing 
the  bill,  both  the  substance  and  the 
process,  that  we  have  something  here 
that  is  solid  and  that  makes  sense,  and 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  pass. 

So  I  will  at  an  appropriate  time,  as  I 
have  done  with  other  amendments 
that  have  been  offered,  move  to  table 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  If  no  one  else  wishes 
to  be  heard  on  this,  I  wish  to  reserve 
time  to  close. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
follow  up  on  the  chairman's  state- 
ment. I  appreciate  his  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  and  I  wanted  to 
make  sure,  in  my  last  statement,  to 
talk  about  the  substance.  I  wanted  my 
regard  for  Danny  Wall  to  be  very  clear 
so  that  nobody  misunderstood  my  po- 
sition at  all.  I  wanted  that  up  front,  on 
the  record,  in  frjnt  of  everybody.  I 
want  to  emphasize,  that  forgetting  the 
individual  comnients  of  the  chair- 
man—and add  one  thing  to  it:  Al- 
though this  particular  amendment 
was  not  discussed,  there  was  a  lot  of 
discussion  over  what  the  committee 
felt  was  unfairness  in  treating  the  two 
offices  differently  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  package,  that  is  to  say  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  would  finish  his  term,  but 
the  Chairman  of  the  FDIC  would 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
So  I  think  there  was  a  great  element 
of  fairness  when  we  simply  said.  no. 
we  do  not  agree  with  the  President  on 
that.  We  are  going  to  say  that  both  of 
them,  both  of  those  offices,  will  con- 
tinue until  their  terms  have  expired. 

Again,  if  there  is  a  case  to  be  made 
for  reconfirmation,  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  by 
my  estimate,  has  been  reduced  by 
about  two-thirds.  You  have  not  only 
taken  away  FSLIC.  which  was  the 
problem  area,  but  you  have  also  taken 
away  COSA.  Under  the  new  authority 


for  the  12  regional  banks,  they  will 
stay  Independent  of  Treasury.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  becomes  chairman  of  the 
new  office,  under  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. He  gains  a  supervisor,  a 
Cabinet  officer  which  again  I  opposed, 
and  FSLIC  goes  to  the  Chsdrman  of 
the  FDIC  or  the  FDIC  Board.  The  12 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Boards  are 
independent.  Now.  I  happen  to  think 
the  committee  has  made  the  right 
choice,  leaving  it  as  it  is.  and  the  Presi- 
dential prerogative,  as  the  chairman 
stated,  to  decide  whether  he  wants 
them  to  continue  or  not.  He  can  ask 
them— and  they  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  If  he  wants  to  stop 
them  short  of  their  term,  he  can  cer- 
tainly ask  for  their  resignation. 

That  is  true  of  his  Cabinet  officers, 
true  of  any  of  his  appointees. 

So  I  think  the  right  balance  has 
been  struck  and  they  are  both  treated 
equally. 

But  if  the  case  were  to  be  made  it  is 
the  Chairman  of  the  FDIC  who 
should  be  confirmed.  And  again  I  am 
not  talking  about  personalities— I  am 
not  talking  about  Mr.  Seidman  I  am 
talking  about  the  positions  simply  be- 
cause of  the  fact  of  the  vastly  in- 
creased responsibility  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  FDIC  and  the  FDIC  Board  and 
not  new  responsibility  over  FSLIC  but 
over  State-chartered  institutions,  to 
cut  off  that  particular  problem. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary.  But 
again  if  we  do  not  defeat  this  amend- 
ment, then  I  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  keep  it  fair  and  balanced  as 
the  committee  has  done.  We  either 
keep  them  both  the  way  they  are  or 
we  say  both  positions  should  be  re- 
nominated, someone  else,  or  some 
other  current  individual,  renominated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  here  for  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
one  else  wishes  to  speak  then  I  would 
like  to  close  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  I*resident,  the  amendment  that 
I  have  offered  would  accomplish  a 
simple  objective.  It  would  give  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  op- 
portunity to  make  an  independent  de- 
termination of  who  should  fill  this 
newly  created  position  of  COSA,  the 
Chairman  of  Savings  Associations, 
through  the  midpoint  in  1991  and  this 
Senate  would  have  the  responsibility 
of  confirming  that  appointment. 

The  issue  has  been  raised  that  we 
need  to  treat  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  we  treat 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  in  this  legislation. 

As  indicated,  that  was  not  the  origi- 
nal position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  suggested  that 


the  Chairman  of  FDIC  be  removed 
from  his  position  subject  to  Presiden- 
tial determination  while  the  position 
of  Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  being  converted  into  the  new 
position  of  COSA  would  be  grandfa- 
thered in  through  the  balance  of  the 
term  in  1991. 

I  suggested  that  the  President  was 
correct  in  evaluating  these  two  posi- 
tions independently,  but  was  incorrect 
in  opposition  in  what  the  outcome 
should  have  been. 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  Chairman  will 
have  new  powers,  but  they  are  essen- 
tially in  the  same  order  of  those  that 
he  is  presently  occupying.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  chairman  of  a  coUe- 
glal  board.  He  will  continue  to  exercise 
essentially  the  same  responsibility 
over  commercial  banks  which  he  is 
currently  exercising. 

He  will  have  added  to  that  responsi- 
bility the  responsibility  of  overseeing 
the  insurance  fund  for  savings  and 
loan  institutions. 

Contrast  that  with  what  we  are 
doing  with  the  new  position  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tion. 

Currently,  the  Chairman  serves  as 
one  of  a  three-person  board.  He  will 
now  be  serving  singular  as  the  one  in- 
dividual in  America  with  responsibility 
for  regulating  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry. 

Second,  he  will  be  serving  on  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. Previously  the  Chairman  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  had  been  one 
of  three  in  overseeing  the  savings  and 
loan  industry.  Now  he  will  be  one  of 
five  overseeing  the  savings  and  loan 
fund  plus  the  commercial  banks  insur- 
ance fund. 

Third,  the  office  will  be  moved  from 
an  independent  office  of  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  an  agency  under  the 
Treasury.  The  committee  was  very 
concerned  about  that  because  of  the 
potential  of  political  interference  with 
the  regulatory  fimction  of  the  S&L  in- 
dustry and.  therefore,  built  some  pro- 
tections around  this  new  office,  albeit, 
still  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's 
department. 

Those  fundamental  changes,  the  col- 
legial  board  to  single  responsibility, 
placement  on  the  FDIC  Board,  loca- 
tion as  an  agency  no  longer  independ- 
ent but  under  the  Treasury,  I  think 
justified  the  President  being  asked  to 
look  at  what  the  individual  who  was 
appointed  as  Chairman  of  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  2  years  ago  has  the 
judgment,  the  quality,  the  experience 
that  warrant  his  being  grandfathered, 
carried  forward  into  this  new  position. 

The  President  obviously  will  have 
the  capacity  to  appoint  whoever  he 
wants  to  appoint  to  this  new  position 
and  the  Senate  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  evaluate  and  pass  its  advice 
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and  consent  as  to  the  appropriateness 
of  that  appointment. 

I  would  like  to  finally  indicate  in 
terms  of  the  nature  of  the  job  and  the 
statement  that  was  made  that  the 
President  must  have  wanted  to  keep 
this  Individual  because  it  was  in  his 
legislation  that  this  grandfathering 
was  contained.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
have  made  sufficient  changes  in  this 
legislation  that  maybe  the  President 
might  now  like  to  reconsider  the  judg- 
ment that  he  made  3  months  ago 
when  this  legislation  was  submitted. 

I  mentioned  in  my  opening  state- 
ment the  fact  that  the  structure  of 
the  President's  bill  was  based  on  some 
clear  legislative  standards,  particularly 
In  the  area  of  capital  of  the  S&L  in- 
dustry. If  you  do  not  have  6  percent 
capital  by  1991  you  are  prohibited 
from  future  growth.  Goodwill  has  to 
be  written  off  within  a  10-year  period. 
In  both  of  those  areas,  the  bill  that 
is  now  before  us  provides  a  somewhat 
relaxed  standard.  You  can  grow  at  7 
percent  even  if  you  do  not  meet  the 
capital  requirements  If  you  can  pro- 
vide the  capital  to  back  up  that  new 
growth.  You  will  have  25  years  to 
write  off  goodwill,  not  the  10  years 
that  the  President  has  suggested. 

In  those  and  other  areas  of  funda- 
mental rationale  for  the  change  the 
Senate  committee  has  made  Is  that  we 
are  going  to  look  to  these  regulators, 
COSA  and  FDIC,  to  make  case-by-case 
determinations  If  those  standards  rep- 
resent a  threat  to  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  system  and  then  the 
ability  of  those  Individuals  to  Inter- 
vene. 

I  wonder  if  the  President  had  real- 
ized this  change  in  philosophy  which 
would  occur  to  this  legislation  over  the 
period  of  legislative  consideration.  If 
he  would  have  reached  the  same  judg- 
ment relative  to  grandfathering  in  the 
person  who  is  now  singularly  going  to 
be  responsible  for  the  Federal  regula- 
tion of  the  S&L  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  make 
this  a  personal  Issue,  and  I  respect  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  the  comments 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  made 
relative  to  a  person  with  whom  he  has 
had  a  long  and  very  positive  relation- 
ship, and  we  can  all  Identify  with  that 
because  we  have  had  In  our  own  per- 
sons people  with  whom  we  have  had 
similar  relationships. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  last  year  at 
several  critical  points  In  time  state- 
ments were  made  before  legislative 
committees  relative  to  the  condition  of 
this  industry  which  In  my  judgment 
had  highly  negative  effects. 

Over  a  period  of  several  months,  Mr. 
Wall  testified  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee,  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  the  Senate  and  House 
Budget  Committees,  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  savings  and  loan  Industry. 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  some  of  those  earUer  state- 
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ments  but  for  now  just  to  mention 
what  I  believe  was  the  last  statement 
made  which  was  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Budget  on  October 
5,  1988.  I  underscore  that  date,  Octo- 
ber 5.  That  was  a  day  In  time  just 
some  slightly  6  months  ago,  so  it  was 
fairly  recent.  It  was  a  period  of  time  In 
the  last  month  of  a  campaign  for  vari- 
ous congressional  offices.  Senate  seats, 
and  the  Presidency,  at  which  time 
many  people  were  asking  what  would 
you  as  a  candidate  propose  to  do  about 
the  savings  and  loan  crisis.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  many  In  the  national  press 
was  focusing  attention  on  the  Issue, 
front  page  articles  In  major  national 
periodicals,  raising  concerns  about  the 
S&L  Industry. 

In  that  focus  of  concern,  focus  of 
the  need  for  a  political  debate  on  how 
we  would  handle  this  crisis,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Individual  In  the  best  position  to 
give  an  assessment  to  the  Nation  as  to 
the  level  of  apprehension  that  we 
should  feel  about  this  Issue,  whether 
Congress  should  take  action  In  the  re- 
maining days  of  its  session  to  try  to 
suture  this  bleeding  wound  on  Ameri- 
ca's economic  body,  this  Is  what  the 
Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  who  Is  now  being  proposed  to  be 
grandfathered  Into  his  position 
through  1991  said  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
Budget  Committee: 

I  believe  that  In  the  past  year  the  PSLIC 
has  made  significant  strides  In  resolving 
PSLIC  cases  and,  though  subject  to  the  va- 
garies of  future  economic  conditions,  realis- 
tic projections  today— October  5,  1988— indi- 
cate that  PSLIC  possesses  adequate  re- 
sources in  the  near  term  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  Immediate  problems  of  troubled  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  President,  If  you  were  a  candi- 
date for  office  and  had  just  read  that 
description  of  the  state  of  the  industry 
on  October  5,  1988,  would  you  have 
given  a  speech  to  those  whose  votes 
you  sought  outlining  the  vigor  with 
which  you  would  deal  with  the  S&L 
crisis? 

It  certainly  did  not  have  that  effect 
on  either  of  the  Presidential  candi- 
dates for  the  Democratic  Party  or  the 
Republican  Party,  becaxise  neither  ef- 
fectively raised  this  issue  during  their 
campaign.  I  suggest  that  they  had  just 
received  an  Intravenous  shot  of  mor- 
phine which  would  have  numbed 
anyone  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
crisis  and  yet  today  barely  6  months 
later  we  are  about  to  veto  legislation 
which  could  cost  the  American  taxpay- 
ers over  the  next  30  years  In  excess  of 
$175  billion  to  resolve. 

I  believe  that  at  least  the  President 
ought  to  be  given  the  right  to  review 
the  Individual  to  see  if  the  President 
feels,  as  of  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, he  Is  the  most  appropriate  to 
bring  the  kind  of  leadership  which 
this  newly  created  office  requires.  And 
this  Senate  can  exercise  its  confirma- 
tion responsibility  as  to  whether  that 


Individual  has  demonstrated  In  the 
past  the  caaidor,  the  judgment,  the 
necessary  vision,  and  the  ability  to  be 
an  effective  advocate  to  the  American 
people  for  the  needs  of  this  industry 
that  warrant  that  person  serving  at 
what  is  going  to  be  the  critical  period 
for  the  future  of  this  legislation  that 
we  are  about  to  pass,  and  the  future  of 
the  Industry. 

I  suggest  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  give  to  all  of  the  re- 
sponsible parties,  the  President  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  American 
people,  the  opportunity  to  review  who 
we  think  should  accept  this  Important 
position  of  responsibility. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  shortly  I 
will  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  If  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is 
willing  to  do  the  same.  I  would  just 
make  some  brief  comments. 

I  do  think  It  Is  important  for  the 
FDIC  and  the  new  COSA  office  to 
have  continuity  as  regards  the  respon- 
sibilities of  both.  I  think  even  If  the 
President  were  given  the  authority  to 
replace  them,  or  the  requirement  to.  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  take 
somebody  new,  without  any  back- 
ground, without  any  experience,  and 
dump  him  into  the  middle  of  this 
problem,  in  either  office. 

So  I  think  there  Is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  a  transition  with  both  Mr. 
Seldman  and  Mr.  Wall.  Because  they 
have  on-the-job  experience.  There  Is 
going  to  be  no  learning  curve  as  If 
somebody  else  came  along. 

Also,  just  one  brief  comment  about 
the  size  of  the  problem.  I  think  the 
record  has  been  very  clear  for  over  3 
years,  from  GAO,  from  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent agencies  and  different  people 
who  have  testified:  everybody  failed, 
everybody,  without  exception.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  time  to  go  into 
GAO  estimates  at  various  periods  of 
time  as  far  back  as  1985,  and  through 
last  year.  All  of  them  were  wrong.  The 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  was 
wrong.  GAO  was  wrong.  CBO  was 
wrong.  The  administration  was  wrong. 
Congress  was  wrong.  We  all  erred  dra- 
matically on  the  side  of  underestimat- 
ing the  problem.  Not  just  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

GAO  testified  a  year  ago  that  the 
problem  was  a  $25  billion  to  $32.5  bil- 
lion problem  and  GAO  is  supposed  to 
be  the  most  competent  of  all. 

I  will  not  take  any  more  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  chronology 
of  events,  a  factual  chronology  start- 
ing on  May  10,  1984,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chronology  or  the  PSLIC 
Recapitalization 

1.  5-10-84:  An  PHLBB  issue  paper  states 
concern  over  the  dwindling  PSLIC  Insur- 
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anoe  fund  and  considers  recapitalizing  the 
FSLIC  with  higher  premiums  or  requiring 
thrifts  to  maintain  deposits  at  the  TsLlC. 

2.  2-20-85:  FHT.RB  Chairman  Gray  pro- 
poses the  one  percent  solution  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  HUD. 

3.  10-1S-8S:  Rep.  Parrls  asks  the  OAO  to 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  FSLIC. 

4.  2-12-86:  The  GAO  estimates  the  PSUC 
may  need  as  much  as  a  >22.5  billion  recapi- 
talization. 

5.  2-27-86:  The  Administration's  Economic 
Policy  Council  approves  a  recapitalization 
plan  for  $15-$20  billion  of  new  funding  for 
the  FSLIC  to  cover  up  to  $30  billion  of  case 
resolution  costs  over  three  to  five  years  (the 
full  Administration  plan). 

6.  3-4-86:  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  O.  Gould  testifies  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  in  support  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's FSLIC  recapitalization  plan 
and  its  three  pronged  strategy  to  revitalize 
thrifts. 

7.  3-12-86:  Under  Secretary  Gould  testifies 
before  the  House  Banking  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  in  support  of  the  Ad- 
ministration plan. 

8.  3-2-86:  The  U.S.  League's  board  of  di- 
rectors adopts  an  FSLIC  recapitalization 
plan  with  less  funding. 

9.  3-13-86:  Chairman  Gray  testifies  before 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  that  the 
FSLIC  will  need  $16  to  $23  billion  to  resolve 
cases  over  five  years. 

10.  3-20-86:  Under  Secretary  Gould  testi- 
fies before  the  House  Banking  Subcommit- 
tee on  Financial  Institutions  on  the  prob- 
lems within  the  thrift  industry  and  the  need 
to  enhance  the  FSLIC's  resources. 

11.  5-6-86:  The  U.S.  League  testifies 
before  the  House  Banking  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  that  only  $8-$15  bil- 
lion is  necessary  to  resolve  cases. 

12.  5-8-86:  Under  Secretary  Gould  testifies 
before  the  House  Banking  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  In  support  of  the  full 
Administration  plan  and  its  three-pronged 
strategy  to  revitalize  FSLIC  and  thrifts. 

13.  5-21-86:  S.  2491,  the  Administration 
FSLIC  recapitalization  plan,  is  introduced 
by  Senators  Proxmire  and  Gam. 

14.  5-22-86:  H.R.  4907.  the  Administration 
plan,  is  introduced  by  Reps.  St  Germain  and 
Wylle. 

15.  6-6-86:  Under  Secretary  Gould  writes 
Chairman  St  Germain,  urging  the  Commit- 
tee to  avoid  amendments  that  would  restrict 
the  use  of  FSLIC  resources  to  resolve  insol- 
vent thrift  cases. 

16.  6-11-86:  Chairman  St  Germain  cancels 
Subcommittee  mark  up  of  H.R.  4907. 

17.  6-12-86:  Chairman  St  Germain  cancels 
Subcommittee  mark  up  of  H.R.  4907. 

18.  6-19-86:  Chairman  St  Germain  cancels 
Subcommittee  mark  up  of  H.R.  4907. 

19.  6-19-86:  Chairman  St  Germain  cancels 
Subcommittee  mark  up  of  H.R.  4907. 

20.  6-24-86:  Senator  Gam  introduces  S. 
2592.  a  comprehensive  banking  bUl  that  in- 
cludes the  full  Administration  plan. 

21.  7-17-86:  The  House  Banking  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  reports 
H.R.  4907.  the  full  Administration  plan. 

22.  7-21-86:  A  GAO  letter  to  Chairman  St 
Oermmln  warns  that  the  problem  could  be 
larger. 

23.  7-2S-86:  Tbe  X3S.  League  urges  a  "pay- 
as-you-go"  plan  in  a  letter  to  the  House 
Banking  Committee. 

24.  7-30-86:  A  letter  to  Chairman  St  Ger- 
main from  16  Committee  members,  includ- 
ing Rep.  Wylle,  requests  a  full  Committee 
mark  up  of  H.R.  4907. 


25.  7-31-86:  Chairman  St  Germain  re- 
sponds in  a  letter  to  Rep.  Wylle  with  con- 
cerns over  nonbank  banks. 

26.  8-1-86:  Rep.  WyUe  again  writes  to 
Chairman  St  Germain  requesting  a  full 
Conunittee  mark  up  of  H.R.  4907. 

27.  8-13-86:  Senator  Gam  drops  all  of  the 
banking  provisions  from  S.  2592,  other  than 
the  full  Administration  plan  and  two  other 
emergency  provisions. 

28.  8-13-86:  The  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee reports  a  stripped-down  banking  bill  (In- 
cluding the  full  Administration  plan  con- 
cerning the  FSLIC)  and  assigns  a  new 
number  to  it.  S.  2752. 

29.  8-13-86:  Senator  Proxmire  says  he  will 
use  all  means  at  his  disposal  to  prevent  con- 
sideration of  S.  2752.  the  Federal  recapital- 
ization bill,  on  the  Senate  floor,  unless  a 
controversial  amendment  to  impose  a  mora- 
torium on  nonbank  banks  is  adopted. 

30.  9-12-86:  Senator  Proxmire  files  amend- 
ments to  S.  2752  on  Senate  floor,  including  a 
nonbank  bank  moratorium,  and  states  that 
it  would  be  better  to  have  no  FSLIC  bill 
than  one  that  does  not  include  the  morato- 
rium amendment.  He  also  reserves  his  right 
to  speak  at  length  against  a  F^LIC  bill. 

31.  9-19-86:  Chairman  St  Germain  Intro- 
duces a  new  bill.  H.R.  5565,  which  includes 
not  only  the  Administration's  FSLIC  plan, 
but  also  a  housing  and  other  extraneous 
title. 

32.  9-23-86:  Chairman  St  Germain  intro- 
duces another  new  omnibus  bill,  H.R.  5576, 
which  includes  the  Administration  plan,  the 
housing  title,  and  other  extraneous  titles. 

33.  9-23-86:  The  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee reports  the  new  bill,  H.R.  5576,  with  the 
recapitalization  plan  and  other  extraneous 
titles,  after  dropping  the  provisions  on  non- 
bank  banks. 

34.  9-29-86:  H.R.  5576,  as  passed  by  the 
Banking  Committee,  is  pulled  from  the  sus- 
pension calendar. 

35.  9-29-86:  Senator  Proxmire  files  on  the 
Senate  floor  additional,  extraneous  amend- 
ments to  S.  2752. 

36.  10-1-86:  Speaker  Wright  blocks  House 
consideration  of  H.R.  5576  because  of  con- 
cerns over  Texas  thrifts,  according  to  the 
WaU  Street  Journal. 

37.  10-7-86:  Chairmen  Gray,  Volcker,  and 
Seidman  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  clean 
FSLIC  recapitalization  bill. 

38.  10-7-86:  The  House  passes  H.R.  5576 
by  voice  vote  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

39.  10-16-86:  The  U.S.  League  urges  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  full  Administration  plan 
before  adjournment. 

40.  10-16-86:  Chairman  St  Germain  urges 
House  Appropriations  Committee  Chairman 
Whitten  in  a  letter  to  oppose  a  possible 
Senate  attempt  to  attach  the  FSLIC  recapi- 
talization bill  <S.  2752)  to  the  continuing 
resolution. 

41.  10-16-86:  Floor  time  for  S.  2752  Is 
denied  because  of  the  controversial  nonbank 
bank  title,  according  to  an  article  In  the 
American  Banker. 

42.  10-16-86:  Senator  Proxmire  sUtes  that 
the  FSLIC  can  wait,  because  the  nonbank 
issue  is  more  Important,  according  to  an  ar- 
ticle In  the  i4merican  Banker. 

43.  10-17-86:  Senator  Proxmire  agrees  to 
withdraw  the  nonbank  bank  amendment, 
but  a  new  provisions  restricting  thrift  direct 
Investment  Is  added  to  the  FSLIC  bill;  Sena- 
tor Gam  agrees. 

44.  10-18-86:  A  new  bUl.  S.  2443,  which 
contains  the  full  Administration  plan  plus 
other  emergency  provisions,  passes  the 
Senate  hours  before  adjournment  Since  Die. 
(The     direct     Investment     provision     was 


dropped  after  objections  by  other  Senators.) 
The  House  does  not  consider  it,  however, 
even  though  It  was  the  very  last  matter  dis- 
cussed before  the  end  of  the  99th  Congress. 

45.  10-18-86:  Chairman  St  Germain  Issues 
a  statement  accusing  the  Senate  of  killing 
the  recapitalization  bill  by  making  substan- 
tial changes  in  the  consumer,  housing,  and 
regulatory  titles  during  the  final  hours  of 
the  Congressional  session. 

46.  1-6-87:  H.R.  27.  the  full  Administra- 
tion plan,  is  Introduced  by  Reps.  St  Ger- 
main and  Wylle  (with  $15  billion  In  new 
funding). 

47.  1-6-87:  S.  45,  the  full  Administration 
plan,  is  introduced  by  Senators  Proxmire 
and  Gam  (with  $15  billion  in  new  funding). 

48.  1-21-87:  Under  Secretary  Gould  testi- 
fies before  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
in  support  of  a  clean  FSLIC  bUl. 

49.  1-22-87:  Under  Secretary  Gould  testi- 
fies before  the  House  Banking  Committee  in 
support  of  a  clean  FSLIC  bill. 

50.  2-3-87:  Chairman  St  Germain  cancels 
the  February  3  Subcommittee  mark  up  of 
H.R.  27. 

51.  2-9-87:  Speaker  Wright  endorses  a 
plan  providing  only  $10  billion  in  new  fund- 
ing for  the  FSLIC  with  forbearance  provi- 
sions to  assist  troubled  thrifts. 

52.  2-10-87:  Chairman  St  Germain  cancels 
mark  up  of  H.R.  27. 

53.  3-2-87:  Treasury  Secretary  James  A. 
Baker  III  writes  to  Senator  Proxmire  urging 
that  the  full  Administration  plan  be  put 
into  a  clean  bill. 

54.  3-3-87:  The  GAO  testifies  before  the 
House  Banking  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions  that  the  full  Administration 
plan  represents  the  minimum  necessary  and 
that  the  FSUC  is  Insolvent. 

55.  3-6-87:  In  a  letter  to  the  OAO,  the  U.S. 
League  accuses  Treasury  of  trying  to 
"frighten"  Congress  into  passing  a  "bloat- 
ed" plan. 

56.  3-9-87:  FHLBB  Chairman  Gray  writes 
Senator  Gam  that  the  FSLIC  is  more  Insol- 
vent than  the  GAO  reported. 

57.  3-10-87:  Secretary  Baker  addresses  the 
National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions  on 
the  need  for  the  full  Administration  plan. 

58.  3-10-87:  In  a  letter  to  Chairman  St 
Germain,  the  GAO  defends  its  position 
against  the  U.S.  League's  attack. 

59.  3-10-87:  A  plan  providing  only  $7.5  bil- 
lion in  new  funding  for  the  FSLIC  (S.  45)  is 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee together  with  numerous,  extraneous 
provisions. 

60.  3-10-87:  Chairman  St  Germain  cancels 
the  Subcommittee  mark  up  of  H.R.  27. 

61.  3-18-87:  The  GAO  defends  Its  position 
in  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  League. 

62.  3-23-87:  Secretary  Baker  writes  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  urging  support  for 
the  full  Administration  plan. 

63.  3-25-87:  Secretary  Baker  writes  to  Sen- 
ator Gam  urging  passage  of  the  full  Admin- 
istration plan. 

64.  3-25-87:  Under  Secretary  Gould  writes 
to  the  members  of  the  Senate  urging  pas- 
sage of  the  full  Administration  plan. 

65.  3-27-87:  The  Senate  passes  S.  790. 
which  contains  a  plan  providing  only  $7.5 
billion  in  new  FSLIC  funding  and  other  ex- 
traneous and  controversial  amendments  in 
the  Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act. 

66.  3-31-87:  The  House  Banking  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  reports  the 
full  Administration  plan,  42-1. 

67.  4-1-87:  The  House  Banking  Committee 
reverses  the  subcommittee  vote  and  reports 
a  plan  providing  only  $5  bUllon  In  new 
FSLIC  funding.  45-5. 
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68  4-20-87:  Secretary  Baker  writes  Sena- 
tor Gam  opposing  the  $5  billion  plan  and 
calls  for  the  quick  passage  of  the  full  Ad- 
ministration plan.        

69.  4-28-87:  The  FHLBank  presidents 
write  to  Chairman  St  Germain  and  express 
their  opposition  to  the  $5  billion  plan. 

70.  4-28-87:  Reps.  Wright  and  St  Germain 
issue  a  Joint  sUtement  calling  for  a  compro- 
mise plan  that  includes  the  full  $15  bUlion 
in  new  funding  and  forbearance. 

71  5-4-87:  Secretary  Baker  writes  Reps. 
St  Germain  and  Wylie  supporting  the  full 
Administration  plan. 

72.  5-4-87:  The  GAG  sUtes  that  the 
PSIJC  U  $6  billion  in  deficit. 

73.  5-5-87:  H.R.  27  passes  the  House  after 
the  St  Germain  amendment  to  increase  the 
PSLIC  plan  to  $15  bilUon  in  new  funding 
from  $5  billion  was  defeated.  258  nays  to  153 
yeas. 

74.  6-1-87:  The  Administration  issues  a 
policy  sUtement  urging  adoption  of  the  full 
Administration  plan. 

75  6-9-87:  Chairman  St  Germain  excuses 
FHLBB  General  Counsel  Bill  Black  from 
testifying  and  cancels  the  subcommittee 
hearing  on  problems  in  the  thrift  industry. 

76.  6-11-87:  House  appoints  conferees. 

77.  6-22-87:  Secretary  Baker  urges  the 
conferees  in  a  letter  to  pass  a  responsibly 
funded  recapitalization  bill. 

78.  6-23-87:  Conferees  meet,  but  come  to 
no  resolution. 

79  7-1-87:  Conferees  approve  a  plan  pro- 
vidiiig  for  only  $8.5  billion  in  new  funding. 

80.  7-29-87:  Secretary  Bakers  continuing 
negotiations  with  the  conferees  increase  the 
package  to  $10.8  billion  in  new  funding  to 
cover  over  $20  billion  of  case   resolution 

SI.  8-3-87:  The  House  passes  the  $10.8  bll- 

82.  8-4-^87:  The  Senate  passes  the  $10.8  bil- 
lion plan. 

83  8-10-87:  President  Reagan  signs  the 
$10.8  bllUon  plan  into  law  (Public  Law  100- 
86). 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is. 

Mr  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  submit  for  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks,  other  state- 
ments that  were  made  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
relative  to  his  assessment  of  the 
extent  of  the  problems  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

Tha-e  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

Index  Statement  to  Wall  Statements 
Mr  Chairman,  I  would  again  like  to  bring 
to  the  Committee's  attention  and  to  Mr. 
Wall  his  statement  made  on  May  26th,  1988. 
page  8,  "Together  with  deposit  premiums 
and  other  resources  available  to  us;  that  is, 
FSLIC,  these  funds  have  enabled  the  PSLIC 
to  begin  resolving  those  cases  on  which  it 
had  previously  been  unable  to  act."  Then 
moving  to  page  13,  Mr.  Wall  continues: 
"The  Board  projects  that  PSUC  possesses 
adequate  resources  In  the  near  term  to  deal 
effectively  with  problem  institutions  in  the 
thrift  industry.  This  projection  depends 
upon  other  segments  of  the  thrift  Industry 
remaining  stable  and  assumes  no  significant 
Increase  In  Interest  rates  or  dramatic  down- 


turn In  other  sectors  of  the  economy."  At 
that  time  Mr.  Wall  was  projecting  a  cost  to 
the  fxmd  of  somewhere  around  $22.7  billion. 
During  the  question  and  answer  period 
with  Senator  PhU  Gramm,  he  asked  you  if 
"we  could  avoid  a  taxpayer  bailout."  Mr. 
Wall's  response  was:  "We  believe  that  the 
numbers  are  such  right  now  that  barring 
any  significant  shift  in  our  assumptions  In 
the  economy,  generally,  we  are  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  having  dealt  with  all  of  the 
problems  with  the  resources  available."  Sen- 
ator Gramm  then  asks  again:  "that  you  can 
avoid  a  taxpayer  bailout;  is  that  right?"  Mr. 
Wall,  "We  believe  we  have  the  resources 
available  that,  as  I  say,  put  us  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  problem,  barring  any  un- 
foreseen shifts  In  the  economy." 

The  Mr.  Wall  In  your  House  Sept.  8th  tes- 
timony, page  4,  you  say  again.  "I  believe 
that  in  the  past  year  the  FSLIC  has  made 
significant  strides  In  resolving  PSLIC  cases 
and,  though  subject  to  the  vagaries  of 
future  economic  conditions,  realistic  projec- 
tions today  Indicate  that  PSLIC  possesses 
adequate  resources  in  the  near  term  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  immediate  problems  of 
troubled  institutions."  The  problem  was 
then  estimated  to  be  around  the  $30  billion 
level. 

Finally,  in  your  Senate  Budget  Committee 
testimony  on  October  5th,  page  17,  you  re- 
state your  House  testimony  by  saying  "I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  past  year  the  PSLIC  has 
made  significant  strides  In  resolving  PSUC 
cases  and,  though  subject  to  the  vagaries  of 
future  economic  conditions,  realistic  projec- 
tions today  indicate  that  PSUC  possesses 
adequate  resources  in  the  near  term  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  immediate  problems  of 
troubled  institutions."  The  problem  was 
then  estimated  to  be  between  $45-50  billion. 


[Excerpts  from  sUtement  of  M.  Danny  Wall 

before  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 

and  Urban  Affairs,  May  26,  1988] 

Together    with    deposit    premiums    and 

other  resources  available  to  us,  these  funds 

have    enabled    PSLIC    to    begin    resolving 

those  cases  on  which  it  had  previously  been 

unable  to  act. 

The  Board  projects  that  PSUC  possesses 
adequate  resources  in  the  near  term  to  deal 
effectively  with  problem  institutions  In  the 
thrift  Industry.  This  projection  depends 
upon  other  segments  of  the  thrift  industry 
remaining  stable  and  assumes  no  significant 
increase  In  Interest  rates  or  a  dramatic 
downturn  In  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

[Excerpt  from  hearing  of  Senate  Committee 

on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

May  19.  25.  and  26.  1988] 

Senator  Gramm.  Danny,  as  you  are  aware, 
there  have  been  a  lot  of  people  in  front  of 
this  committee  and  a  lot  of  talk  around 
town  from  people  with  faint  hearts  and 
open  palms  about  a  taxpayer  bailout. 
[Laughter.] 

1  am  committed  to  the  idea  that  with  en- 
lightened public  policy,  we  can  avoid  a  tax- 
payer bailout. 

Do  you  believe  we  can  do  that? 


NO  taxpayer  baiixjut  foreseen 
Mr.  Wall.  We  believe  that  the  numbers 
are  such  right  now  that  bantag  any  signifi- 
cant shift  in  our  assumptions  In  the  econo- 
my, generally,  we  are  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  having  dealt  with  all  of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  resources  available.  Now,  I  am 
not  PoUyanna  to  say  that  absolutely,  with- 
out question,  but  we  are  clearly  within 
range,  and  It  Is  clearly  appropriate  for  the 


Congress  and  for  the  Industry  to  give  us  the 
time  to  utilize  those  resources  and  for  the 
next  President  and  the  next  Congress  to 
look  over  our  shoulder  and  into  our  closets 
as  to  what  success  we  have  had  and  what 
problems  remain  if  any. 

Senator  Gramm.  Well,  obviously,  we  don't 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future. 
We  don't  know  how  the  program  is  going  to 
work,  but  you  believe,  based  on  the  daU  you 
have  right  now  and  the  experience  that  you 
have  had  In  implementing  your  plan,  that 
you  can  avoid  a  Uxpayer  bailout;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Wall.  We  believe  we  have  the  re- 
sources available  that,  as  I  say,  put  us 
within  striking  distance  of  the  problem,  bar- 
ring any  unforeseen  shifts  In  the  economy. 

[Excerpt  from  sUtement  of  M.  Danny  Wall, 
Chairman.    Federal    Home    Loan    Bank 
Board,  before  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  Sept.  8, 1988] 
I  believe  that  In  the  past  year  the  PSUC 
has   made   significant  strides   In   resolving 
PSUC  cases  and,  though  subject  to  the  va- 
garies of  future  economic  conditions,  realis- 
tic projections  today  Indicate  that  PSUC 
possesses  adequate  resources  in  the  near 
term  to  deal  effectively  with  the  immediate 
problems  of  troubled  institutions. 

[Excerpt  from  sUtement  of  M.  Danny  Wall, 
Chairman,    Federal    Home    Loan    Bank 
Board,  before  the  Committee  on  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate,  Oct.  5, 1988] 
I  believe  that  in  the  past  year  the  PSUC 
has  made   significant  strides  In   resolving 
PSUC  cases  and,  though  subject  to  the  va- 
garies of  future  economic  conditions,  realis- 
tic projections  today  indicate  that  PSUC 
possesses  adequate  resources  in  the  near 
term  to  deal  effectively  with  the  immediate 
problems  of  troubled  institutions. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 
Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 

and  nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  further  debate,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  role. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  role. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the    Senator    from    Tennessee    [Mr. 
Gore],  Is  absent  because  of  illness  in 

the  family.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— 61  yeas, 
38  nays,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  50  Leg.] 
YEAS— 61 


Armstrong 
Bentaen 
Bond 
Bosch  witz 


Bums 
Chafee 
Coats 
Cochran 


Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
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DeConcini 

Bumphrey 

PeU 

DUon 

Inouye 

Preasler 

DfxM 

Jeffords 

RIecle 

Dole 

Roth 

Domenlcl 

Kacten 

Durenberger 

Kohl 

Sasser 

Ford 

Lou 

Shelby 

Okrn 

Lusar 

Simpson 

Olenn 

Mack 

Specter 

Oorton 

Uatsunaca 

Stevens 

McCain 

Symms 

Oraasley 

McOure 

Thurmond 

H«tch 

McConneU 

WaUop 

Hatfield 

Moynlhan 

Warner 

Benin 

MurkowsU 

WUson 

Beta 

NIckles 

Beinia 

Packwood 
NAYS-38 

Adanu 

Exon 

Metsenbaum 

B«ucus 

Powler 

MIkulski 

Biden 

Oraham 

MltcheU 

Blnaaman 

Harkln 

Nunn 

Boren 

HoUlnsa 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Johnston 

Reld 

Breaux 

Kennedy 

Robb 

Bryan 

Kerrey 

Rockefeller 

Bumpers 

Kerry 

Sanford 

Burdidi 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

By  111 

Leahy 

Simon 

Ooand 

Levin 

WIrth 

DaKhle 

Uetoerman 

UMI 


NOT  VOTING— 1 
Oore 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  (No.  55)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  the  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  all  Senators  to  pay  careful  atten- 
tion, particularly  those  who  may  have 
amendments  which  they  wish  to  offer, 
because  I  am  about  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  identifying 
the  remaining  amendments  to  the  bill, 
to  the  extent  possible,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  will  be  consid- 
ered. 

UMAimfous-coif  snrr  AOKmmaiii' 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing be  the  only  amendments  in 
order  to  S.  774,  the  savings  and  loan 
reform  bill,  and  that  they  be  consid- 
ered under  the  following  conditions 
and  time  limitations  where  indicated: 
A  managers'  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  Senators  Riegle  and  Garn  with  no 
time  agreement:  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Conrad  regarding  small  bank 
fines,  with  15  minutes  equally  divided; 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Adams  regarding  Canadian  acquisi- 
tions, with  20  minutes  equally  divided; 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Sena- 
tors Warwer,  Fowler,  and  Sasser  re- 
garding the  hostile  takeover  of  Citi- 
zens and  Southern,  with  20  minutes 

equally  divided 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  leader  accept  a  comment  at  this 


time  or  does  he  wish  to  conclude  his 
remarks? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  welcome  the  Sen- 
ator's suggestion. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Do  I  understand  that 
is  20  minutes  equally  divided? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  Leader.  I  re- 
spectfully ask  for  an  additional 
amount  of  time.  A  number  of  col- 
leagues have  a  growing  interest  in  this 
amendment  at  this  time.  It  is  impor- 
tant not  only  to  the  institution  that 
the  distinguished  leader  mentioned 
but  to  institutions  in  my  State. 
Beyond  that  there  is  a  principle  in- 
volved about  the  involvement  of  tax- 
payer investment  in  these  institutions 
as  a  means  to  gain  certain  additional 
advantages  for  aggressor  financial  in- 
stitutions in  hostile  takeovers.  I  think 
this  issue  should  be  thoroughly  aired. 
Just  how  the  problem  is  solved  re- 
mains to  be  seen  but  the  bottom  line  Is 
there  has  to  be  decisions  made  about 
the  policy  making  entities  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  So  I  respectfully  ask 
that  time  be  increased  from  20  to  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
amend  my  request  to  ask  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  to  which  Sen- 
ator Warner  has  addressed  himself 
the  time  be  30  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed: next  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  Senator  Leahy  regarding  loan  to 
value  ratios  for  farm  loans.  15  minutes 
equally  divided:  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  Senator  Bumpers  regarding 
financial  institution  relationships  with 
vendors.  20  minutes  equally  divided: 
two  amendments  to  be  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Heflin  on  judicial  processes,  with 
20  minutes  equally  divided  on  each 
amendment:  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  Senator  Gorton  regarding 
capital  standards  and  retained  mort- 
gage servicing  rights,  with  no  time 
agreement:  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  Senator  Sanford  to  strike  sec- 
tion 214(n)  which  provided  for  preven- 
tion of  State  indemnity  laws.  10  min- 
utes equally  divided:  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  Senator  Durenberger  in- 
volving a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion on  repealing  tax  breaks  that 
foster  the  acquisition  of  failing  thrifts, 
10  minutes  equally  divided;  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Senator  Dole 
regarding  Presidential  commission 
with  no  time  agreement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wiU  only  offer  that  if 
there  is  an  agreement.  Five  minutes  is 
adequate. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  I  will  amend 

my  request  to  make  it 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ten  minutes  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Ten  minutes  equal- 
ly divided  on  the  Dole  amendment, 
and  finally  an  unspecified  number  of 
amendments  by  Senator  Metzenbaum 
on  which  there  shall  be  no  time  agree- 
ment and  to  which  relevant  second- 
degree  amendments  are  in  order. 


As  a  part  of  this  request.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  no  motions  to  recom- 
mit be  in  order,  and  that  except  where 
indicated  there  will  be  no  second 
degree  amendments  in  order,  and  that 
the  agreements  be  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Leader,  I  also  have  an 
amendment  that  I  hope  would  be 
agreed  to  as  part  of  the  managers' 
package.  But  if  not— I  think  we  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  that— I  would  like 
to  have  a  Wirth  amendment  related  to 
environmental  and  recreational  prop- 
erties added  to  the  list. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  like? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  We  can  dispose  of  that 
very  rapidly,  10  minutes  at  the  most. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Equally  divided? 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
amend  my  request  to  include  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Senator 
Wirth  on  environmental  and  other 
properties  of  special  significance:  10 
minutes  equally  divided. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  one  problem,  and  that  is  not 
knowing  what  the  amendments  of 
Senator  Metzenbaum  may  be.  We  are 
happy  to  request  now  a  second  degree 
amendment  to  protect  against  the 
Metzenbaum  amendments.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ments are.  In  addition,  I  have  a  re- 
quest by  Senator  Mack,  unspecified 
amendment.  My  view  is  we  should  not, 
unless  we  know  what  the  amendment 
is,  whether  it  is  his  or  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  agree  on  it  unless  we  know 
what  the  amendments  are. 

Mr.   MITCHELL.   Mr.    President,   it 
was  my  hope  that  we  could  continue 
progress    toward    identifying    amend- 
ments. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
presented  two  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill  a  proposed  series  of  amendments 
which  the  staffs  have  been  discussing 
through  this  morning.  There  is  still 
some  hope  that  will  be  worked  out  in  a 
way  that  will  obviate  the  need  for  any 
amendments  to  be  offered.  That  re- 
mains uncertain  at  this  point.  Obvi- 
ously, if  the  Senator  objects  on  the 
grounds  stated,  then  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  will  not  be  agreed  to 
Mr.    RIEGLE.    Will    the    majority 
leader  yield? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  On  that  point.  Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum.  of  course,  is  on  the 
floor.   He  has  a  package  of  amend- 
ments. The  precise  number  I  think  is 
about  six  or  seven.  We  received  those 
about  15  minutes  ago.  Staff  is  working 
on  those  now;  we  will  take  a  look  to 
see  what  they  are.  and  what  might  be 
done  with  them.  The  Senator  may  be 
able  to  clarify  the  precise  number  of 
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amendments,  to  at  least  answer  that 
question  for  Senator  Dole.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest did  limit  the  amendments  to  the 
Metzenbaum  amendments,  should 
they  be  offered,  to  relevant  or  ger- 
mane second  degree  amendments.  So, 
that  would  protect  the  people  on  the 
substance  of  those  amendments. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
With  respect  to  all  other  amendments, 
the  phrase  I  used  was  "except  where 
Indicated"  there  will  be  no  second 
degree  amendments  in  order.  With  re- 
spect to  the  amendments  which  may 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I 
stated  "to  which  relevant  second 
degree  amendments  are  in  order." 

So  the  right  to  offer  second  degree 
amendments  to  Senator  Metzenbaum's 
amendments,  if  offered,  is  preserved  in 
this  agreement.  With  respect  to  the 
other  specified  amendments,  they  are 
not.  If  Senator  Mack  should  like  a 
similar  provision,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
include  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  could  include  one 
such  amendment  by  Senator  Mack 
which  must  be  relevant  and  subject  to 
second  degree,  and  two  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  Senator  Gramm,  I 
think  the  relevancy  of  the  second 
degree  amendments  of  the  Metz- 
enbaum amendment  would  eliminate 
any  objection. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Are  either  Senators 
Mack  or  Gramm  willing  to  agree  to  a 
time  limit,  or  do  they  prefer  no  time 
agreement  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  now  advised  that 
the  Mack  amendment  deals  with  au- 
diting. I  hope  we  can  have  a  very  brief 
time  agreement  on  all  of  these. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Why  do  we  not  do 
this,  Mr.  President,  I  amend  my  re- 
quest by  adding  an  unspecified  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Mack,  and  two  un- 
specified amendments  by  Senator 
Gramm  with  respect  to  which  the 
same  provisions  as  have  been  stated 
with  respect  to  Senator  Metzenbaum's 
amendment  would  be  applicable;  that 
there  will  be  no  time  agreement,  and 
with  respect  to  which  relevant  second 
degree  amendments  would  be  in  order. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  now  get  a  20- 
minute  time  agreement  on  the  Mack 
amendment,  10  minutes  on  each  side, 

on  auditing.  ,  ^  ,  _.w 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  could  further 
amend  my  request  to  state  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  by  Senator 
Mack,  it  would  be  relating  to  auditing 
procedures,  and  would  be  subject  to  a 
20-minute  time  limit  equally  divided. 

Mr  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  after  the  leaders  have 
resolved  this,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  ask  for,  if  it  is  necessary,  a  clarifica- 
tion from  the  managers  as  to  the 
policy  of  no  amendments  on  this  bUl. 
We  are  now  learning  of  additional 
amaidments  coming  up. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Can  we  get  the  agree- 
ment on  all  of  them? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Before  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  on  the  over- 
all time  agreement,  I  would  like  to  be 
heard  momentarily. 

The  amendment  by  the  Virginia 
Senator  together  with  the  Georgia 
Senator  is  gaining  interest  on  this 
floor.  The  concern  of  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  and  indeed  those 
that  are  supporting  us  are  that  we 
want  to  see  this  bill  moved  forward. 
And  as  such  we  are  highly  influenced 
by  the  managers'  desire  not  to  have 
any  amendments. 

Could  we  have  a  clarification  if  nec- 
essary of  the  managers'  position  on 
the  amendments  to  this  bill  in  light  of 
the  recitation  by  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Republican  leader?  Has  there 
been  a  change  of  policy?  Are  the  man- 
agers now  considering  perhaps  amend- 
ments as  appropriate  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  approach  we  have 
taken  all  the  way  along  is  we  will  take 
a  look  at  each  amendment,  and  if  it  is 
something  that  does  not  in  any  funda- 
mental way  alter  the  bUl,  we  are  will- 
ing to  talk  about  whether  or  not  some 
modification  can  be  found  and  can 
handle  it  without  having  to  present  it 
on  the  floor.  If  we  think  it  does  in 
some  fundamental  way  alter  the  bill, 
then  we  are  quite  prepared  to  have 
those  amendments  offered.  Several 
have  been.  The  Senate  will  have  to 
work  its  will  on  those  things.  So  those 
are  judgments. 

Mr.  WARNER.  So  the  managers  are 
willing  to  work  with  the  proponents  of 
the  amendments  providing  those 
amendments  do  not  materially  alter 
the  bill? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  On  the  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  talks  about, 
there  has  been  enormous  discussion 
over  the  last  couple  of  days  with  the 
various  principles  who  are  associated 
with  him  on  that  amendment.  So  that 
is  not  a  new  issue  to  us.  That  is  an 
issue  that  has  been  actually  rehashed. 
At  one  point  yesterday,  we  thought  we 
might  be  close  to  something  that 
looked  like  it  might  be  a  workable  so- 
lution. I  cannot  tell  you  right  now 
whether  that  meets  with  the  approval 
of  others  in  the  group  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  or  not.  But  we  are 
continuing  to  discuss  and  work  with 
Members  all  the  way  through.  We  are 
continuing  to  do  that  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Several  of  the  princi- 
ples are  here  on  the  floor  now  regard- 
ing the  ajnendment  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  proposes.  I  suggest  we 
go  back  and  revisit  the  conferences  we 
had  yesterday  and  see  if  there  is  not 
something  that  can  be  worked  out  be- 
cause we  believe  very  firmly  in  the 
principle  of  public  policy  that  we  are 
endeavoring  to  advocate  out  here  in 
connection  with  one  or  more  institu- 
tions in  our  respective  States. 


I  see  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  is  here.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  wishes  to  engage  in  this 
colloquy  or  not. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  know  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  he  has  pressed  it 
vigorously,  as  has  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Will  the  Senator  permit  us  to  get  an 
agreement  with  an  assurance  for  full 
discussion  of  his  amendment,  and 
prior  to  then  he  can  continue  the  dis- 
cussions with  the  managers  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  can  be  accept- 
ed. I  would  like  very  much,  if  the  Sen- 
ators from  Virginia  and  Georgia  do 
not  object  to  the  agreement  itself  and 
permit  us  to  go  forward  and  obtain  the 
agreement,  to  then  have  the  kind  of 
full  discussion  of  this  important  issue 
which  was  raised  that  it  clearly  de- 

S6rV6S. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  leader's  suggestion,  I  think  that  is 
appropriate.  We  have  the  time  agree- 
ment for  the  full  public  exploration  of 
my  amendment,  and  public  policy  im- 
plications that  are  of  concern  to 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  we  will  also  continue  our  private 
discussion  and  see  if  an  acceptable 
result  cannot  be  reached. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  re- 
quest  

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  we  can  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  manager  to  re- 
spond to  my  request,  to  be  willing  to 
sit  down  and  try  to  work  out  some  im- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  my  colleague  from  Virginia, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  I 
decided  at  the  outset  that  he  did  not 
want  to  materially  change  this  bill.  It 
came  out  of  committee  21  to  0.  The 
answer  to  the  Senator's  question  is  the 
fact  that  some  amendments  have  been 
adopted.  Others  that  we  felt  material- 
ly changed  the  bill  or  were  objection- 
able, we  have  attempted  to  defeat;  and 
in  most  cases— I  guess  in  all  cases  we 
have,  but  there  have  been  amend- 
ments that  have  been  worked  out  and 
accepted,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
that  I  am  aware  of  that  we  are  still 
continuing  to  talk  to  people  about  to 
see  if  they  can  be  worked  out,  and  if 
not,  they  have  the  right  under  the 
agreement  to  bring  them  up. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  manager,  do  you 
have  a  willingness  to  try  and  sit  and 
work  out  an  arrangement  on  the 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia? 
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Mr.  GARN.  I  have  never  refused  a 
colleague  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  an 
opportunity  to  talk  and  see  If  that  can 
be  worked  out. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  withdraw  any  ob- 
jections. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
renew  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues, and  the  manager,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  With  that  list  having 
been  identified  now,  I  am  wondering  if 
we  can  have  one  of  the  amendments 
offered  at  this  time.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi]  would  offer  his  amend- 
ment; his  Governor  is  in  town  with 
regard  to  the  Alaskan  oilspill,  and  that 
requires  him  to  be  off  the  floor  at  that 
meeting,  and  understandably  so.  We 
had  anticipated  his  amendment  at  this 
time,  but  he  is  not  available  for  that 
reason  to  present  his  amendment. 

So  let  me  issue  the  invitation  to 
anyone  else  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  who  is  now  on  this  part  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  to  be 
prepared  to  now  come  over  and  offer 
his  or  her  amendment.  It  is  still  our 
hope  and  intention,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  indicated  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  to  try  to  complete  this  legis- 
lation today.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
possible.  If  it  is  not  possible,  as  he 
stated  yesterday,  as  many  of  us  had  a 
chance  to  hear,  it  would  be  his  inten- 
tion to  be  back  in  on  Friday  and  to 
plow  ahead  until  we  get  this  Job  done. 
The  chairman  of  this  committee  is 
ready,  willing,  and  available  to  pursue 
whatever  scheduling  course  is  re- 
quired. But  it  is  important  that  we 
make  full  use  of  the  time  today,  so  I 
would  hope  that  in  short  order  we  can 
have  an  amendment  ready  to  be  of- 
fered.     

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
Just  as  a  point  of  clarification,  I  am  on 
the  floor  and  I  am  not  offering  any 
amendments,  because,  as  I  indicated  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill  previously,  my 
itaff  is  meeting  with  his  staff  in  an 
effort  to  work  out  a  package,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  somewhat  illogi- 
cal to  start  offering  some  of  these  and 
get  them  voted  up  or  down,  and  they 
might  be  accepted  late  in  the  package. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not 
an  effort  to  delay  or  stall,  but  in  the 
hopes  that  the  package  of  negotiations 
vould  be  successful. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  appreciate 
what  he  said.  We  are  now  reviewing 
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the  package  of  amendments  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  developed.  I 
did  them  by  rough  count,  because  I 
sent  them  out  to  get  copied,  because  of 
various  other  Members  on  the  minori- 
ty side  and  others  who  need  to  review 
them,  as  well.  I  think  there  are  seven 
amendments;  am  I  right  in  that  re- 
spect?      

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  there 
are  seven  to  be  included  in  the  pack- 
age. 

Some  we  recognize,  may  be  more 
controversial  or  less  controversial. 
There  might  be  additional  amend- 
ments, should  we  have  to  go  that 
route,  but  I  think  seven  is  the  number 
that  we  sent  back. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  one  of  the 
seven  covered  the  matter  we  Just  dis- 
posed of. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  so  presumably, 
that  issue  has  been  decided.  With  re- 
spect to  the  remainder,  the  Senator 
and  I  have  spoken  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  agreed  that  we  would  try,  as 
best  we  could,  to  expedite  the  process 
of  review,  so  that  we  would  Icnow 
maybe  within  an  hour  from  now  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  basis  for 
feeling  that  we  could  take  a  part  or  all 
of  the  amendments  and,  if  not,  to  also 
know  that,  so  that  that  was  clear,  and 
we  could  share  that  Information  on 
the  floor,  and  for  the  knowledge  and 
the  planning  of  others  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

So  the  Senator  and  I  are  working  on 
that,  and  I  would  hope  that  within  an 
hour's  time,  we  ought  to  have  a  read- 
ing as  to  where  we  are,  and  then  we 
can  decide  where  we  go  from  there. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  want  to  say, 
if  I  may,  I  was  told  by  my  staff  that 
the  number  previously  mentioned  may 
actually  be  larger  than  that,  but 
within  six,  so  I  want  to  put  you  on 
notice  with  respect  to  that. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  that 
some  of  our  amendments  are  definite- 
ly amendments  that  have  already  been 
adopted  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  So  those, 
we  would  hope,  would  be  a  given,  that 
once  the  Senate  has  acted  last  year,  it 
will  be  much  less  difficulty  with  them. 
Some  of  the  amendments  that  we  are 
offering  have  to  do  with  the  strength- 
ening of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  we  think  should  be  strength- 
ened, and  they  may  be  more  contro- 
versial. I  hope  we  can  resolve  the 
matter,  because  we  are  both  moving  in 
the  same  direction. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me,  on  that  point, 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  I 
understand  the  point  he  makes  about 
issues  that  have  previously  been  raised 
in  other  Congresses,  where  the  prior 
Senates  have  acted  affirmatively  on 
those  issues. 

This  is  the  first  bill  out  of  the  box  in 
the  Banking  Committee  this  year. 
There  are  going  to  be  others.  This  one 
is  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  because 


it  truly  meets  the  test,  in  this  Sena- 
tor's view,  of  an  emergency  piece  of 
legislation,  in  that  we  have  a  system 
that  is  in  severe  difficulty,  and  where 
losses  are  mounting  each  day,  and 
presently  we  are  not  in  a  position,  as 
the  law  sits,  to  fix  the  problem,  short 
of  enacting  a  major  overhaul,  which  is, 
of  course,  our  purpose  in  being  on  the 
floor  now. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  some  of 
the  Issues  that  he  may  well  wish  to 
raise,  which  are  not  directly  related  to 
the  savings  and  loan  issue,  but  other 
issues  that  would  normally  be  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. I  say  I  want  to  look  at  the 
items,  because  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  review  them  yet.  But  I  anticipate 
later  this  year  coming  through  with  a 
major  financial  institution  restructur- 
ing bill,  such  as  we  had  in  the  last 
Congress,  which  was  not  finally  en- 
acted, because  the  House  and  Senate 
did  not  act. 

In  that  major  bill,  there  would  be  a 
whole  host  of  issues  that  will  arise, 
some  in  the  consumer  affairs  area, 
that  I  know  are  of  particular  interest 
to  the  Senator.  I  think  one  or  two  of 
his  amendments  were  Just  brought  to 
us.  And  those  are  matters  of  strong  in- 
terest to  the  chairman,  as  well. 

It  may  very  well  be,  in  looking  at 
some  of  those,  at  least  in  the  chair- 
man's view,  that  I  will  want  to  handle 
those  issues  in  the  context  of  taking 
up  that  whole  collection  of  issues  as  it 
relates  to  that  body  of  activity. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  will  agree  or  disagree 
with  that,  but  I  just  say,  speaking  for 
the  committee  as  a  whole,  and  I  will 
want  to  consult  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  it  may  very  well  be 
that  on  some  of  those  issues,  the  way 
to  get  them  done  and  the  way  that 
may  very  well  also  meet  the  interests 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  will  be  to 
treat  those  in  another  legislative  pack- 
age that  is  coming  down  the  track 
here,  and  that  would  be  the  normal  ve- 
hicle by  which  that  is  done. 

Now,  that  may  not  sound  very  at- 
tractive to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but 
I  will  say  this:  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
knows  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
and  when  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
says  something  he  means  it  and  he  fol- 
lows through. 

So,  if  we  could  reach  agreement,  fine 
if  we  cannot,  then  I  think  what  we  will 
have  to  do,  if  we  have  a  difference,  is 
that  which  we  sometimes  do;  we  will 
Just  have  to  let  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
decide  that  difference,  because  we  may 
not  be  able  to  settle  it,  if  we  have  a 
bona  fide  difference  of  opinion. 

I  hope  we  will  not  find  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  can  only  say 
in  the  past,  the  only  way  I  have  been 
able  to  be  at  aU  successful  with  respect 
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to  the  consumer  amendments  has  been 
on  the  floor. 

When  I  have  been  assured  it  wiU  go 
back  to  committee  by  a  man  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  respect.  Senator 
Proxmire,  sometimes  he,  himself,  had 
difficulty  with  his  own  committee,  and 
the  consumer  amendments  died  in 
committee. 

Those  that  we  were  able  to  put  on 
on  the  floor  did  not  die  in  committee. 
The  Senate  adopted  them. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  let  us  see 
what  we  can  do  and  let  us  neither  of 
us  be  too  obdurate  or  stubborn  and 
maybe  we  can  work  this  out  so  that  ev- 
erybody  can   go   home   at   4   o'clock 

Mr.RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Senator  says  that. 

If  I  may,  I  want  to  just  make  one 
other  comment,  because  we  are  estab- 
lishing an  important  record  here,  I 
think,  on  these  issues  and  between 
ourselves  and  how  we  are  going  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  this  committee  as 
we  go  down  the  track  in  the  remainder 
of  this  session  of  Congress. 

We  have  a  new  system  in  place  and  I 
am  a  new  chairman.  I  want  to  try  to 
do  the  job  in  a  fashion  that  I  think 
can  really  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Senate.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  legisla- 
tion In  the  past  that  has  come  part 
way  down  the  track  and  has  not  been 
enacted. 

The  reason  the  Senator  is  on  the 
floor  today  with  some  of  these  amend- 
ments is  that  those  amendments  got 
added  in  some  instances  and  not  added 
in  others,  but  they  never  made  it  all 
the  way  through  the  legislative  proc- 

6SS. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  taking 
legislation  all  the  way  through  the 
legislative  process. 

I  would  just  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  have  already  commenced  discussions 
with  our  colleagues  and  our  counter- 
parts on  the  House  side.  There  is  a  di- 
vided jursidiction  in  the  House.  The 
Senate  Banking  Committee  has  juris- 
diction in  the  area  of  securities,  for  ex- 
ample. The  Commerce  Committee  in 
the  House  has  jurisdiction. 

And  I  would  just  say  to  the  Senator 
as  part  of  the  record  that  we  ought  to 
establish  right  now  that  I  have  gone 
over  to  the  House  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions already  this  year.  I  have  met 
with  Banking  Committee  chairman 
and  the  financial  distributions  Sub- 
committee chairman.  We  have  had  dis- 
cussions as  a  way  to  begin  to  establish 
a  kind  of  work  process  that  in  my  view 
was  not  sufficient  or  present  in  the 

past. 

That  is  not  to  find  fault  with  any- 
body. That  is  just  a  difference  in  ap- 
proach. 

But  I  am  determined,  as  I  stand  here 
speaking  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
today,  and  it  may  weU  have  relevance 
as.  we  go  down  through  the  hours  be- 
tween  now   and  4   p.m.   today,   that 


when  we  take  these  issues  up  and  we 
incorporate  them  in  part  of  a  package 
with  an  understanding  that  we  are 
going  to  try  to  take  them  all  the  way 
through,  it  will  be  the  intention  of 
this  chairman  to  take  them  all  the 
way  through. 

I  may  not  succeed  in  every  single 
case,  and  I  intend  to  succeed.  It  will  be 
my  intention  to  do  that. 

So  if  we  incorp>orate  provisions  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  may  want  to 
present  to  the  full  committee  as  a  wit- 
ness, as  we  take  up  legislation,  he  may 
want  to  offer  that  on  the  floor.  If  it  Is 
the  understanding  of  the  managers 
that  proposals  of  the  Senator  should 
become  an  integral  part  of  any  such 
package,  are  going  to  go  all  the  way  to 
try  to  get  it.  I  intend  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  fulfill  that  commitment  and 
bring  it  back  at  the  other  end  and  put 
these  provisions  in  law. 

I  served  for  a  time  on  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, and  we  enacted  a  lot  of  consumer 
affairs  legislation  at  that  time,  during 
the  Carter  administration,  for  which  I 
am  very  proud. 

So,  these  are  interests  that  I  feel  as 
keenly  about  as  does  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM.  But  I  want  him  to  understand 
that  my  intention  is  over  the  period  of 
the  time  that  we  have  to  work.  This  is 
the  first  bill  out  of  the  chute.  It  is  spe- 
cialized in  many  ways.  There  are  going 
to  be  a  lot  of  opportunities  both 
within  the  committee  process  and  on 
the  floor  to  get  a  lot  of  things  done, 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  see  that  they 
get  done. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  able  to  produce  a 
bill  of  this  complexity  with  a  unani- 
mous vote  out  of  the  committee,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  may 
be  parts  that  the  Senator  would 
change,  says  something  about  the 
work  process,  and  I  think  he  will  see 
that  continued  and  manifested  in  ways 
that  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  a  lot 
of  goals  together. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  hope  the 
Senator  can  get  the  other  amend- 
ments up  early  so  that  if  we  have  to 
start  my  amendments  there  will  be 
time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  This  is  precisely  my 
intention. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
■  Breaux).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
review    the    amendment   situation.    I 


want  to  draw  this  to  the  attention  of 
Members  who  may  be  off  the  floor, 
and  to  the  attention  of  their  staffs. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  finish  this  bill, 
if  we  can,  by  4  o'clock  today.  There  are 
a  host  of  activities  under  way  to  try  to 
talk  through  some  of  the  issues  that 
have  been  raised  by  some  Senators. 
But  I  want  to  go  down  the  list.  I  would 
like  to  invite  the  Senators  on  this  list 
to  please  come  to  the  floor  at  the  ear- 
liest time  they  can  to  take  up  their 
amendments  and  see  if  we  carmot  re- 
solve them  by  one  means  or  another. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
Senator  Conhao,  has  an  amendment 
on  small  bank  fines.  As  part  of  the 
time  agreement  we  have  15  minutes 
equally  divided.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Senator  Conrad  if  he  could  come  to 
the  floor  as  soon  as  he  csoi  to  raise 
that  amendment. 

Senator  Aoams  has  an  amendment 
on  the  Canadian  acquisition  issue.  It  is 
part  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. It  is  very  important  that  we 
take  that  up  as  soon  as  we  can. 

There  was  conversation  on  the  floor 
earlier  with  respect  to  the  Fowler- 
Wamer-Sasser  amendment  on  the  hos- 
tile takeover  question.  Those  discus- 
sions have  commenced,  but  we  need  to 
bring  those  to  a  conclusion  one  way  or 
the  other.  So,  I  would  ask  those  Sena- 
tors, if  they  can,  to  move  that  along 
rapidly  one  way  or  the  other,  so  that 
we  either  reach  an  understanding  or 
we  have  an  amendment  that  we  can 
take  up  on  the  floor,  debate  and  settle. 
Senator  Leahy  has  an  amendment 
on  the  loan  to  value  ratio  for  family 
farms  used  for  farm  loans,  with  15 
minutes  equally  divided.  It  would  be 
very  helpful,  if  he  would  plan  to  come 
now,  also,  and  raise  that  amendment. 

We  have  a  Bumpers  amendment,  fi- 
nancial institutions'  relationship  with 
vendors,  with  20  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed. We  are  ready  to  take  up  that 
amendment. 

We  have  two  amendments  from  Sen- 
ator Hefliw  on  judicial  process.  We 
are  ready  now  to  take  up  those  amend- 
ments. 

We  have  also  been  working  with 
Senator  Gorton  on  an  amendment 
that  he  has  brought  to  us.  We  tried  to 
resolve  that  with  a  colloquy.  We  have 
gone  back  and  forth  over  the  night, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  could  re- 
solve that  issue  in  that  fashion.  If  we 
cannot,  then  I  would  ask  Senator 
Gorton  to  be  prepared  to  offer  his 
amendment  within  the  time  agree- 
ment set  forth  in  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  so  we  can  settle  that 
one. 

We  also  have  an  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator Sanford.  It  is  important  that  that 
amendment  also  be  dealt  with  in  one 
manner  or  another. 

We  have  an  amendment  from  Sena- 
tor Durenberger.  with  10  minutes 
equally  divided  in  the  time  agreement. 
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I  would  urge  Senator  Dttrenberger  to 
come  to  the  floor  at  an  early  time  so 
we  can  deal  with  his  amendment. 

We  have  had  a  colloquy  on  the  floor 
with  Senator  Metzenbaum.  because  we 
are  presently  at  work  with  members  of 
his  staff  on  Issues  that  he  has  raised;  I 
think  seven  amendments  that  are 
being  looked  at.  One  way  or  another 
those  issues  have  to  be  settled,  hope- 
fully today. 

There  is  a  Wirth  amendment.  I 
would  say  to  Senator  Wirth,  if  he  Is 
available  to  come  to  the  floor  now, 
that  his  environmental  amendment 
could  be  handled  at  this  time.  This 
would  be  a  very  good  time  to  do  it.  We 
are  in  discussions  presently  on  the 
floor  with  Senator  Mack  on  an  amend- 
ment that  he  is  prepared  to  offer  with 
respect,  I  believe,  to  auditing  proce- 
dures, and  that  is  another  issue  that, 
hopefully,  we  can  resolve  and  settle. 

Let  me  repeat.  I  would  ask  the  Sena- 
tors who  are  on  the  unanimous  con- 
sent list  to  indicate  to  us  by  phone 
when  they  can  be  here,  so  we  can  start 
to  schedule  the  remainder  of  these 
amendments.  I  want  to  get  these 
amendments  up.  I  want  everybody  to 
have  a  chance  to  debate  them  and  let 
the  Senate  work  its  will.  We  have  an 
important  bill  here  that  needs  to  be 
completed,  and  I  want  to  make  sure 
everyone's  rights  are  protected.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  of 
course  does  that,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  take  these  amendments  up  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

So,  if  I  may,  let  me  make  that  appeal 
to  colleagues.  We  will  welcome  the 
first  amendment  that  is  ready  to  go. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMXNSlfXirr  NO.  56 

(Purpoae:  To  encourtige  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  repeal  special  tax  rules  af- 
fecting troubled  financial  institutions  con- 
current with  the  adoption  of  the  financial 
institutions  reform  bill) 
ytr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durzh- 
■XKGsa]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
M. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


reading    of   the    amendment   be   dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Insert  at  the  end  of  the  biU  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC   .  REPEAL  OF  SPECIAL  TAX  RULES. 

(1)  The  Senate  finds  that  special  tax  pro- 
visions which  (a)  determine  the  taxable 
status  of  payments  made  to  financially  trou- 
bled institutions  by  the  FSUC  and  the 
FDIC:  (b)  affect  the  tax-free  reorganization 
status  of  financial  institutions,  and  (c)  relax 
loss  carryover  rules  of  these  institutions  are 
inherently  inefficient  subsidies  and  do  not 
permit  for  a  full  accounting  of  the  costs  of 
financing  resolution  of  the  financial  institu- 
tion crisis;  amd  therefore. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate: 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
adopt  and  send  to  the  Senate  for  consider- 
ation as  part  of  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform  Act  legislation  to  repeal  special  tax 
rules  for  financial  institutions,  including 
Section  904(c)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986;  the  last  sentence  of  Section 
382(1  K5KF)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986;  and  Subparagraph  (B)  of  Section 
904(cK2)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  (as 
amended  by  Section  4012(c)(2)  of  the  Tech- 
nical and  Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act  of 
1988  and  that  repeal  of  such  rules  shall 
apply  to  transfers  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  form  of  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution regarding  the  repeal  of  several 
tax  rules  that  affect  financially  trou- 
bled savings  and  loan  institutions  and 
banks. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the 
debate  on  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform,  Recovery  and  Enforcement 
Act,  the  point  has  been  repeatedly 
made  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
resolve  this  crisis  as  quicttly  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  we  must  also  make  cer- 
tain that  any  bailout  package  must 
minimize  the  costs  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

With  these  principles  in  mind,  I  am 
offering  this  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution requesting  that  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopts  its  version 
of  the  S<&L  reform  bill,  it  includes  a 
provision  concurrently  repealing  the 
special  financial  institution  tax  rules 
that  are  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

The  current  tax  law  contains  several 
provisions  that  have  been  specially 
crafted  to  take  into  account  the  prob- 
lems confronting  financially  troubled 
financial  institutions. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these 
provisions  are:  First,  rules  that  ex- 
clude from  income  payments  made  to 
financially  troubled  institutions  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  [PSLIC]  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corr>oration 
[FDIC];  second,  rules  that  provide 
that  most  reorganizations  of  troubled 
financial  institutions  are  tax  free  and. 


third,  rules  that  relax  loss  carryover 
rules. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past,  these  spe- 
cial rules  may  have  facilitated  the 
transfer  and  merger  of  failed  savings 
and  loans  institutions,  especially  when 
Federal  regulators  had  insufficient 
direct  capital  to  complete  some  of 
these  transactions.  But  after  the  spate 
of  transactions  that  took  place  last 
December,  when  FSUC  may  have 
transferred  more  than  $8  billion  in  tax 
losses,  and  at  a  time  when  Congress  is 
authorizing  more  than  $150  billion  to 
bailout  the  S&L  industry,  I  believe  it 
is  imperative  that  Congress  not  allow 
these  special  tax  breaks  to  continue  in 
effect  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

I  would  note  that  when  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Richard  Darman,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
earlier  this  year,  he  stated  unequivo- 
cally that  the  administration  does  not 
support  extension  of  these  special  tax 
provisions. 

And  just  last  month.  Treasury's  leg- 
islative counsel,  Dana  Trier,  testified 
before  the  Finance  Committee  that 
Treasury  was  "strongly  opposed"  to 
these  tax  provisions  in  part  because 
"such  indirect  subsidies  are  inherently 
inefficient  and  do  not  permit  the  kind 
of  full  and  precise  accounting  for  costs 
envisioned  by  the  administration's 
plan"  for  the  S&L  industry. 

From  evidence  that  has  been  pre- 
sented at  hearings  in  the  House  it  ap- 
pears that  the  long-term  costs  of  some 
of  the  financing  packages  negotiated 
by  the  FSLIC  at  the  end  of  1988,  may 
be  far  higher  than  was  originally  an- 
ticipated. 

Moreover,  the  inclusion  of  these  spe- 
cial tax  provisions  in  S&L  financing 
packages  undermines  the  integrity  of 
our  tax  base  by  allowing  companies  to, 
in  effect,  traffic  in  tax  losses  in  a 
manner  similar  to  what  we  witnessed 
earlier  in  this  decade  when  safe 
harbor  leasing  was  the  vehicle  of 
choice  for  zeroing  out  corporate  tax  li- 
abilities. 

I  had  a  hand  in  that  one. 

What  is  even  more  troubling  about 
transactions  involving  these  tax  provi- 
sions is  that  in  some  instances  it  ap- 
pears that  FSLIC  may  have  actually 
transferred  failing  S&L's  to  investors 
whose  cash  investments  were  lower 
than  the  tax  savings  involved  in  the 
transaction. 

In  such  instances,  there  is  little,  if 
any.  risk  incurred  by  investors.  And  by 
including  the  benefit  of  these  special 
provisions  in  S«&L  financing  packages, 
it  appears  that  the  regulators  may  un- 
wittingly be  serving  to  discourage  the 
new  S&L  owners  from  operating  the 
merged  facility  in  the  most  efficient 
and  cost-effective  manner  and  may  un- 
dermine the  long-term  health  of  the 
entire  industry. 
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As  was  recently  noted  in  a  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  staff  memoran- 
dum: 

The  tax-exempt  status  of  the  portion  of 
the  PSLIC  assistance  provided  in  the  form 
of  yield  maintenance  agreements  can 
weaken  incentives  for  acquirers  to  increase 
the  performance  of  assets  covered  by  such 
agreements  •  *  *.  The  tax  benefits  can  also 
give  rise  to  perverse  incentives  that  may 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  thrift  industry 
as  a  whole. 

For  example,  it  would  be  desirable  for  in- 
solvent thrifts  to  be  acquired  by  those  par- 
ties who  are  likely  to  operate  them  most  ef- 
ficiently. Yet,  rules  that  facilitate  the  use  of 
tax-deductible  net  operating  losses  and 
built-in  losses  could  have  the  unintended 
effect  of  awarding  the  insolvent  thrift  to 
the  wrong  bidder. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  extend  these  provisions 
once  we  adopt  this  bailout  package. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation. S.  538,  that  would  terminate 
these  tax  provisions  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  reform  biU.  However, 
the  procedural  posture  of  this  bill 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  tax  legislation  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  I  offer  this  sense-of-the 
Senate  resolution  to  encourage  our 
colleagues  in  the  House,  especially  the 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  to  add  a  provision 
to  the  House  bill  terminating  these 
tax  provisions  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

We  cannot  do  that  on  our  side, 
which  is  why  this  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  urges  our  colleagues  on  the 
House  side  to  take  that  action.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 

resolution.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
support  of  this  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. Who  seeks  time  in  opposition? 
The  Senator  from  Utah  controls  5 
minutes  in  opposition. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
speak  in  opposition.  On  behalf  of  the 
minority.  I  am  willing  to  accept  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
anyone  seek  time  in  opposition? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority,  in  discussion 
with  the  minority  floor  leader,  I  am 
also  prepared  to  indicate  that  we  can 
accept  this  amendment  and  handle  it 

on  a  voice  vote  basis.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

If  not.  the  question  in  on  agreemg  to 
the  amendment. 
The  amendment  (No.  56)  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  majority  and  minority 
floor  managers  of  the  bill  not  only  for 
their  consideration  of  this  amendment 
but  for  the  tremendous  piece  of  work 
they  have  done  on  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  is  noted.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  ST 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Graham  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  57. 

Mr,  Wirth,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  342,  line  21,  after  the  period 
insert  the  foUowing:  "The  Corporation  shall 
compile  and  maintain  a  list  of  properties 
with  natural,  cultural,  recreational  or  scien- 
tific values  of  special  significance.  The  Cor- 
poration from  time  to  time  shall  provide  the 
list  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Secre- 
trary  of  Agriculture,  and  appropriate  sUte 
agencies." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  are  going  to  own  a  vast 
amount  of  foreclosed  property  all 
across  the  country  from  deals  that 
have  gone  down,  from  S&L's  that  have 
gone  belly  up,  and  so  on.  A  lot  of  that 
property  is  going  to  have  some  very 
significant  value  historically,  environ- 
mentally, and  culturally. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  is  to  ask  the  RTC. 
the  corporation,  to  compile  and  main- 
tain a  list  of  properties  that  have  nat- 
ural, cultural,  scientific,  or  recreation- 
ad  values  of  special  significance,  and 
then  to  report  to  appropriate  public 
agencies  on  the  availability  of  these 
properties. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  assure  that 
public  agencies  with  concern  particu- 


larly about  wildlife,  wetlands,  and 
other  environmental,  scientific,  and 
historic  values  have  access  to  the  prop- 
erty, know  that  it  exists,  and  then  if 
they  want  it,  can  go  through  the  usual 
procedures  for  the  purposes  of  obtain- 
ing the  property. 

One  might  say,  has  any  property 
like  this  shown  up?  Yes;  it  has.  FADA, 
for  example,  which  has  been  the  dis- 
posal agency  for  the  savings,  and 
FSLIC  had  a  very  important  wetlands 
property  in  Florida,  more  than  110 
acres  of  very  valuable  wetlands  that 
had  been  part  of  a  deal  that  had  gone 
belly  up.  Unfortunately,  nobody  knew 
about  it,  and  FADA  conveyed  this 
property  to  a  private  agency.  A  lot  of 
public  agencies  would  have  wanted  to 
have  it  had  they  even  known  about  it. 
Similarly,  some  very  valuable  prop- 
erty in  Texas  which  had  similar  wild- 
life values,  also  included  an  Indian 
burial  ground,  and  was  the  habitat  for 
an  endangered  species,  was  similarly 
disposed  of.  Other  public  agencies  did 
not  know  about  the  property  and  con- 
sequently could  not  purchase  it. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, simply  to  have  the  corporation 
compile  and  maintain  this  list  of  prop- 
erties, and  from  time  to  time  to  make 
that  list  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  other  public  agencies. 

I  hope  we  might  be  able  to  include 
this  amendment  in  this  good  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  been  crafted  by 
the  committee,  and  I  appreciate  the 
assistance  of  the  chairman  and  his 
staff. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  Is  a  useful  and  constructive 
amendment.  It  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  work  in 
the  committee  on  the  bill  generally 
and  for  bringing  forward  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  We  have  cleared  it 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  GARN.  It  is  cleared  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  there  is  no  further  debate  on 
the  amendment,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  (No.  57)  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  indicate  that  we  have  now  dis- 
posed of  two  of  the  remaining  amend- 
ments. We  have  disposed  of  the 
Durenberger  amendment  and  now  the 
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Wirth  amendment.  I  would  like  to  as 
quickly  as  we  can  take  up  and  resolve 
the  remaining  amendments. 

Can  we  get  an  indication  as  to 
whether  the  two  Heflin  amendments 
on  Judicial  process  are  going  to  be  of- 
fered? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  say  to  the  man- 
ager that  I  have  spoken  to  Senator 
HEFUif,  and  he  says  it  is  99  percent 
certain  that  he  will  not  bring  them  up. 
He  will  probably  come  over  and  make 
a  few  remarks.  He  is  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Could  I  also  inquire  if 
we  have  an  indication  on  the  Bumpers 
amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Senator  Bumpers' 
staff  reported  that  the  amendment  is 
not  quite  ready.  But  we  warned  him 
through  staff  that  it  is  very  important 
to  put  it  together  at  once  so  that  he 
will  not  be  responsible  for  our  failing 
to  meet  the  4  p.m.  deadline. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  May  I  inquire  about 
the  Adams  amendment,  the  Canadian 
acquisition  issue? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Adams  seems 
to  be  assuming  that  is  in  the  manag- 
ers' amendment.  I  think  he  does  not 
intend  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  have  discussions 
going  on  in  a  number  of  places  at  once. 
But  it  is  not  my  understanding  at  the 
moment  that  it  is  in  the  managers' 
package  of  amendments. 

Let  me  indicate  to  Senator  Adams 
and  his  staff  that,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  report  right  now,  that  amendment 
has  not  been  worked  out  to  a  degree 
that  would  enable  it  to  be  in  the  man- 
agers' package.  So  they  ought  to  be  in 
touch  with  us,  if  they  want  to  pursue 
that  issue  further.  Obviously  they  are 
protected  under  the  time  agreement  to 
bring  it  up  on  the  floor,  if  they  want 
to  do  that  at  this  time.  But  that  cer- 
tainly would  be  appropriate. 

The  Conrad  amendment  on  the 
small  bank  fines? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Senator  Conrad 
was  making  a  statement  at  a  hearing.  I 
called  there  about  20  minutes  ago. 
They  said  he  would  come  to  the  floor 
as  soon  as  he  finished  his  statement. 
He  has  not  yet  shown  up,  however. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  us  indicate  that 
the  Conrad  amendment  is  still  up  in 
the  air,  and  he  is  detained  at  another 
committee  at  this  time.  We  will  await 
his  availability  to  take  up  that  issue. 

On  the  Gorton  amendment,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  we  have  gone  through 
two  or  three  versions  of  the  colloquy 
language  that  hopefully  is  now  accept- 
able. I  do  not  have  any  indication  at 
the  moment  one  way  or  the  other.  Of 
course.  Senator  Gorton's  right  to 
offer  the  amendment  is  protected 
under  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment. 

Could  we  ask  now  of  an  indication 
from  Senator  Gorton  and  his  staff  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  have  reached  clo- 
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sure  on  that  item,  and 
their  intention  might  be? 

We  also  have  a  Sanford  amendment 
which  is  to  strike  section  214(n),  which 
provides  for  the  preemption  of  State 
Indemnity  laws,  and  I  might  indicate 
to  Senator  Sanford  and  his  staff,  if 
they  intend  to  proceed  with  that  issue, 
this  would  also  be  a  good  time  to  at- 
tempt to  take  that  matter  up. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  On  the  Sanford 
amendment,  he  is  not  certain  he  will 
offer  that,  but  that,  in  part,  and  I 
think  probably  totally,  depends  on 
what  he  will  do  or  not  do  with  that 
amendment.  I  believe  it  depends  upon 
how  the  issue  will  be  handled  on  the 
other  amendment  that  we  were  dis- 
cussing that  involves  Senator  Santord 
and  Senator  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  GARN.  WiU  the  chairman  yield? 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  have  been  informed 
that  Senator  Dole  will  not  offer  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  He  gets  a  gold  star,  as 
will  any  other  Senator  who  decides 
not  to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  ask  about 
Senator  Murkowski?  Are  we  able  to 
bring  him  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  will  discuss  an  offer 
with  Senator  Murkowski  when  we 
take  a  break  and  have  a  quorum  call. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Just  to  complete  the 
list  here,  active  discussions  are  under- 
way and  analysis  of  the  package  of 
amendments  that  have  been  offered 
by  Senator  Metzenbaum,  and  I  have 
no  report  to  make  on  that  at  this  time. 
I  will  report  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  do 
so. 

We  have  also  an  outstanding  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Mack  on  audit  proce- 
dures. Do  we  have  an  update  on  where 
that  might  be? 

Mr.  GARN.  We  will,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield,  we  have  to  take  Senator 
Dole's  gold  star  back. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  have  taken  back 
Senator  Dole's  gold  star,  and  we  have 
put  the  Dole  amendment  back  on  the 
list. 

Do  we  have  any  indication  on  the 
Mack  amendment  on  auditing  proce- 
dures as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
still  an  intention  to  bring  that  issue  to 
a  vote?  I  am  not  aware  of  any  further 
information  on  that. 

Mr.  GARN.  Senator  Mack  would 
still  hope  to  work  out  a  compromise, 
as  would  I.  This  is  an  amendment  that 
I  talked  about,  not  in  terms  of  the 
amendment,  but  making  changes  in 
the  accounting  standards  language.  So 
he  would  prefer  not  to  offer  it  if  it  is 
possible  to  work  out  a  compromise, 
and  I  agree  with  him  on  that. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Well,  let  us  press  ag- 
gressively here  to  see  if  we  can  find  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  Senator  Mack's 
concern  on  this,  and  if  we  can,  then 
that  will  resolve  it.  If  not,  then  I  hope 
we  could  know  that,  as  well,  so  that,  if 
that  is  to  be  raised  on  the  floor,  we 
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schedule. 

I  think  that  is  where  we  are  at  the 
moment.  I  am  going  to  enter  a  quorum 
call  so  that  we  can  now  talk  about 
where  we  stand  with  respect  to  the 
Murkowski  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  Just  com- 
ment that  it  would  appear  that  we 
should  be  able  to  handle  all  the  other 
measures  that  are  before  us,  except 
for  the  questions  atwut  the  Metz- 
enbaum amendment.  That  is  the  only 
major  hangup  in  terms  of  the  4  o'clock 
deadline;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Well,  that  may  be  so. 
We  still  have  outstanding  the  Fowler- 
Wamer-Sasser  amendment,  which  in- 
volves a  hostile  takeover. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  has  a  30- 
minute  time  limit. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  it  does,  and  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  see  if  there 
is  some  avenue  that  may  be  workable 
here,  and  thus  far,  we  have  not  found 
one.  So,  it  looks  as  if  that  is  an  issue 
that  may  very  well  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  and  debated  and  settled  there. 
If  that  is  the  case,  if  we  can  decide 
that  relatively  quickly,  that  would 
then  be  an  amendment  that  we  can 
bring  up  and  debate  and  settle  howev- 
er the  Senate  chooses  to  settle  it.  So 
that  brings  us,  I  think,  up  to  date  as  to 
where  we  are  on  the  outstanding 
amendments. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quor\im. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Before  you  do  so,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Kasten  be  included  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Wirth  amendment  that's  Just  been 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The   absence   of   a  quorum   having 
been  noted,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  manag- 
ers, I  would  like  to  report  where  we 
stand  on  a  few  amendments.  Senator 
Adams  will  not  offer  his  amendment, 
so  we  can  take  that  off  the  list.  Sena- 
tor Conrad  is  on  his  way  to  the  floor, 
and  he  is  ready  to  take  up  his.  Senator 
Bumpers  expects  to  have  his  ready 
within  about  a  half-hour,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  AU  right.  If  you  will 
yield,  so  we  can  take  off  the  Adams 
amendment,  and  he  gets  a  gold  star. 
The  Coiu-ad  amendment  we  will  plan 
to  take  up  shortly,  and  he  is  en  route 
to  the  floor.  Does  that  cover  it? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Senator  Bumpers 
will  have  his  amendment  ready  within 
about  half  an  hour. 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  Very  good.  I  thank  the 
majority  whip. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.     WARNER.     WUl     the    distin- 
guished Senator  withhold  that  request 
for  a  moment?  At  this  time  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  and  myself  are  dis- 
cussing  with   the   managers   possible 
avenues,  as  you  say  very  adroitly,  by 
which    our    amendment    can    be    ad- 
dressed by  the  Senate,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue that  conversation;  but  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  managers,  the  two 
principals  here,  are  able  to  reach  some 
imderstanding  here  in  5  minutes  or 
so— I  think  we  are  that  close— could  we 
not  alert  our  colleagues  who  are  inter- 
ested In  this  amendment  that  in  all 
likelihood  we  will  start  discussion  in 
about  10  minutes  on  this  amendment? 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
useful  thing  to  do.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senators  from  Virginia  and  Georgia 
that  they  have  been  very  diligent  in 
pressing  their  concern  in  this  area, 
and  in  working  with  the  managers  of 
the  bill;  and  we  have  had  a  nimiber  of 
discussions,  and  I  must  say  that  you 
have    been   eminently    reasonable   in 
terms  of  raising  a  concern  that  is  of 
great  interest  to  both  of  you,  as  weU  as 
to  Senator  Sasser,   who  is  detained 
over  in  activities  in  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  where  he  serves,  of  course, 
as  chairman. 

So  let  everyone  be  on  notice  that  the 
Powler-Wamer-Sasser  amendment, 
having  to  do  with  the  hostile  takeover 
of  Citizens  and  Southern  and  the  re- 
lated larger  generic  questions  is  now 
something  that  we  will  shortly  take 
up,  and  anyone  who  wants  to  be 
present  should  be. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Senator  Robb  has 
been  very  active  in  this  discussion,  as 

well. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Senator  Robb,  as  well. 

Mr.  WARNER.  He  may  well  wish  to 
come  to  the  floor  momentarily  and 
participate. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senators 
for  their  effort  not  only  to  work  con- 
structively on  this,  but  to  be  ready  to 
take  it  up.  That  is  very  helpful  to  the 
effort  to  move  this  bUl  along  today.  I 
believe  I  saw  Senator  Conrad.  We  an- 
ticipate that  Senator  Conrad  will 
present  his  amendment  shortly,  and  in 
anticipation  of  that,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  that  the  order  of 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  lengthy  discussions  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  who 
is  on  the  floor,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  PowlerI.  who  is  on  the 
floor,   on   the   issue   that   they   have 


brought  before  us.  I  believe  at  this 
time  it  is  their  intention  to  raise  this 
subject.  I  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  are  prepared  to  discuss  it  with 
them,  when  they  choose  to  raise  that 

issue.  

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  man- 
agers of  the  bill  for  their  cooperation. 
I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  I  are  prepared  to  go  for- 
ward and  we  have  alerted  others— and 
there  are  many  others— who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  amendment. 

So  at  this  point  In  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  yield  the  floor,  If  I  may. 
in  hopes  that  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia would  initiate  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner] 
and  I  also  thank  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  for  their 
courtesy. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser], 
myself  and  others  have  an  amendment 
that  we  have  as  yet  not  offered  to  the 
body  in  an  attempt  to  work  this  out 
with  the  managers  of  the  bill  to  ad- 
dress what  we  believe  to  be  a  serious 
public  question  arising  out  of  the  crisis 
in  the  savings  and  loan  industry  and 
the  matters  in  which  we  all  attempt  to 
address  from  this  legislation. 

The  amendment  that  we  have  draft- 
ed is  based  on  the  simple  principle 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
should  not  see  their  tax  dollars  used 
as  leverage  in  hostile  bank  takeovers. 
Now,  I  know  and  we  all  know  that  the 
issue  of  hostile  takeovers  is  in  itself 
controversial.  You  have  proponents 
who  say  that  it  strengthens  and 
streamlines  corporate  leadership. 
Many  others  believe  the  practice  that 
has  exploded  out  of  control  In  recent 
years  substituting  paper  profits  for  a 
productive  economy. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  this 
morning  to  attempt  to  resolve  that 
debate,  but  I  do  assert  to  my  col- 
leagues that  In  the  specific  circum- 
stances that  this  amendment  is  intend- 
ed to  address,  hostile  takeovers  are  to- 
tally inappropriate.  The  amendment 
would  prevent  assistance  programs  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration which  are  intended  to  serve  all 
of  the  banking  public  from  being  used 
to  support  the  hostile  acquisitions  of 
other  banking  institutions.  It  applies 
only  to  insured  financial  institutions 
that  have  received  substantial  FDIC 
assistance  including  an  equity  partici- 
pation and  then  leverage  that  assist- 
ance to  laimch  a  takeover  attempt. 

In  this  legislation,  substantial  assist- 
ance for  the  purposes  of  this  drafting 
is  defined  as  assistance  much  more 
than  $300  million.  This  makes  it  clear 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  target  banks  objecting  on  a 
technicality.  The  Government  involve- 
ment—that means  the  taxpayers'  In- 


volvement— must  be  major.  And  I 
should  add  that  once  a  financial  insti- 
tution has  fully  returned  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  this  amendment  would 
pose  no  further  constraints. 

The  prohibition  that  we  are  propos- 
ing applies  only  to  hostile  acquisitions 
which  have  particularly  harmful  ef- 
fects on  the  entire  banking  industry.  A 
hostile  takeover  would  be  defined  as 
one  opposed  by  the  target  institution's 
board  of  directors,  which  is  the  widely 
accepted  standard.  The  public  confi- 
dence along  with  the  Federal  support 
and  tax  benefits  that  FDIC  backing 
provides  should  not  be  used  for  com- 
petitive advantage  against  the  private- 
ly owned  financial  institutions  that 
are  pulling  their  own  weight  as  they 
should  in  a  free  enterprise  system 
without  Government  assistance. 

This  amendment  will  make  sure  that 
if  banking  institutions  are  going  to  tie 
up  their  energy  and  resources  in  strug- 
gles for  financial  control,  they  are  not 
going  to  do  it  at  taxpayers  expense.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  see  to  It 
that  Federal  assistance  and  regulation 
of  the  banking  industry  is  not  turned 
into  private  gain  but  exists  strictly  to 
serve  and  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est. 

I  have  some  questions  that  I  want  to 
discuss  with  my  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  Riegle,  but  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  such  time  as  he 
needs  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  Warner,  and  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor NuNN,  and  any  others  who  would 
like  to  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  worked  along  as  a  team  on  this, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, Senator  Roth,  Senator  Nunn,  Sen- 
ator Sasser. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
stated  our  case.  I  would  only  like  to  in- 
corporate one  additional  feature  to 
this  colloquy  and  discussion;  that  is,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  encour- 
age the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
begin  to  address  this  issue. 

I  would  like  to  first  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  printed  in  the 
Record  such  additional  material  as  I 
feel  appropriate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  axe  seeking  to  prohibit  "nonapproved 
acquisitions"  of  insured  financial  institu- 
tions by  a  financial  Institution  in  which  the 
FDIC  has  an  equity  Interest  and  which  has 
received  "substantial  assistance"  from  the 
FDIC. 

As  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  explained  in  a  decision  two 
months  ago  involving  a  friendly  acquisition 
by  a  government-assisted  bank: 

"The  Board  believes  this  situation  raises 
important  public  policy  concerns  with 
regard  to  the  potential  for  distortion  of 
competition  due  to  continued  use  of  govern- 
ment provided  capital  in  competition  with 
private  capital.  In  this  situation,  careful 
consideration  must  be  given  to  expansion  of 
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mctivlties  where  the  growth  is  in  effect  being 
financed  with  public  funds.  In  this  situa- 
tion, careful  consideration  must  be  given  to 
expansion  of  activities  where  the  growth  is 
In  effect  being  financed  with  public  funds. 
In  this  case,  the  proposed  acquisition  would 
represent  an  interstate  expansion  which 
would  not.  in  the  Board's  opinion,  so  sub- 
stantially further  the  goals  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  aimed  at  stabilizing 
troubled  institutions  as  to  outweigh  the  sig- 
nificant public  policy  concerns  noted 
above." 

The  policy  considerations  described  above 
apply  irrespective  of  which  entity  in  a  bank 
holding  company  system  receives  substan- 
tial FDIC  assistance  and  which  entity  in  the 
system  has  an  FDIC  equity  investment.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  concepts  of  control  that  are 
basic  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
should  be  included  Ln  any  discussion. 
Some  additional  reasons  for  our  concerns: 

I 
When  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration ("FDIC")  acquires  an  equity  inter- 
est in  a  financial  institution,  that  institution 
becomes  a  quasi-public  enterprise  and 
enjoys  extraordinary  federal  benefits. 

Since  1984,  the  FDIC  has  taken  equity  po- 
sitions in  at  least  eight  different  failed 
banks,  including  Continental  Illinois  in  Chi- 
cago and  the  First  Republic  banks  of  Texas. 
A  complete  list  of  these  institutions  is  at- 
tached as  Ap(>endix  A  to  this  paper. 

The  institutions  in  which  the  FDIC  holds 
equity  interests  enjoy  a  substantial  advan- 
tage over  privately  owned  financial  institu- 
tions. Because  these  institutions  are  quasi- 
public,  investors  and  depositors  can  be  con- 
fident that  the  Institutions  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fail.  This  public  confidence  gives 
FDIC-owned  banlcs  numerous  competitive 
advantages.  Including  the  ability  to  raise 
funds  at  significantly  lower  rates  than  are 
available  to  privately-owned  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

Organizations  in  wtiich  the  FDIC  holds  an 
equity  interest  also  tiave  a  unique  relation- 
stiip  with  the  federal  regulatory  agencies. 
This  special  relationship  was  particularly 
evident  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  stock 
market  crash  of  October  1987,  Continental 
niinois  was  allowed  to  extend  to  its  options- 
trading  subsidiary  a  line  of  credit  that 
would  have  been  impermissible  for  a  similar- 
ly-situated privately-owned  bank. 
II 
Companies  that  are  affiliated  with  finan- 
cial institutions  in  which  the  FDIC  holds 


equity  interesU  also  enjoy  significant  com- 
petitive advantages. 

Companies,  such  as  NCNB,  that  have  con- 
trolling Investments  in  FDIC-owned  banks 
are  also  beneficiaries  of  extraordinary  feder- 
al support.  Like  the  institutions  in  which 
the  FDIC  holds  direct  equity  interests,  af- 
filiated financial  institutions  benefit  from 
enhanced  public  confidence  and  a  special  re- 
lationship with  federal  regulators.  These  ad- 
vantages lower  the  operating  costs  of  affili- 
ated financial  institutions  and  improve  their 
ability  to  gain  special  treatment  from  feder- 
al regulators. 

In  addition,  these  affiliated  financial  insti- 
tutions often  enjoy  substantial  federal  tax 
benefits  as  a  result  of  their  participation  in 
FDIC-assisted  transactions.  These  tax  bene- 
fite  were  particularly  significant  in  the  case 
of  NCNBs  acquisition  of  the  First  Republic 
banlu. 

m 

By  Investing  In  a  financial  Institution  in 
which  the  FDIC  holds  an  equity  interest,  a 
bank  holding  company  can  materially  In- 
crease its  market  power. 

Because  the  capital  markets  appreciate 
the  advantages  bestowed  upon  a  corporation 
that  Joins  with  the  FDIC  in  acquiring  a 
troubled  financial  Institution,  such  a  corpo- 
ration can  substantially  enhance  its  market 
power  by  making  such  an  acquisition. 

In  the  case  of  NCNB,  for  example,  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  First  Republic  transaction 
materially  enhanced  its  stock  performance. 
During  the  nine  months  since  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  that  transaction,  NCNBs 
common  stock  has  significantly  outper- 
formed other  comparable  regional  bank 
holding  companies.  The  increase  in  the 
market  valuation  of  NCNB  common  stock  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  corporation's 
participation  In  the  First  Republic  transac- 
tion. 

A  summary  of  the  performance  of  NCNB's 
common  stock  in  the  months  following  the 
announcement  of  NCNB's  acquisition  of 
First  Republic  is  attached  as  Appendix  B  to 
this  paper. 

Bank  holding  companies  that  participate 
in  FDIC-assisted  acquisitions  are  also  al- 
lowed to  enhance  their  economic  base  by  ex- 
panding into  new  geographic  markets. 

Participation  in  FDIC-assisted  transac- 
tions also  gives  bank  holding  companies  the 
advantage  of  entering  new  markets  that 
they  would  not  otherwise  be  allowed  to 
enter  because  of  state  restrictions  on  inter- 
state banking.  For  example,  by  participating 
in  the  FDIC-assisted  First  Republic  transac- 


tion, NCNB  became  the  first  southeastern 
regional  bank  holding  company  to  establish 
a  major  presence  in  the  Texas  banking 
market. 

This  unique  opportunity  for  geographic 
expansion  gives  participating  bank  holding 
companies  a  broader  base  over  which  to 
defray  expenses  and  additional  economic 
power  compared  to  private-owned  competi- 
tors. 

Bank  holding  companies  that  are  affili- 
ated with  FDIC-owned  financial  institutions 
therefore  have  an  artificial  advantage  over 
privately-owned  financial  institutions  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exploit  that  ad- 
vantage through  hostile  acquisitions. 

The  numerous  advantages  of  affiliation 
with  FDIC-owned  banks  give  participating 
bank  holding  companies  a  substantial  ad- 
vantage over  private  competitions.  Affili- 
ated bank  holding  companies  can  use  this 
enhanced  economic  leverage  to  wage  hostile 
takeovers  that  would  not  otherwise  be  fi- 
nancially viable. 

NCNB's  current  hostile  bid  to  acquire 
C<ScS  illustrates  this  phenomenon.  Before  Its 
acquisition  of  First  Republic,  NCNB  was  not 
large  enough  or  economically  strong  enough 
to  force  an  acquisition  of  a  competitor  such 
as  C&S.  Only  after  the  First  Republic  trans- 
action was  the  C&S  acquisition  feasible  for 
NCNB.  Appendix  B  to  this  paper  provides 
additional  information  on  the  significant 
positive  impact  of  the  First  Republic  acqui- 
sition on  NCNB's  financial  condition. 

The  threat  of  additional  hostile  acquisi- 
tions by  NCNB  is  not,  of  course,  limited  to 
Georgia  bank  holding  companies  such  as 
C&S.  NCNB  is  currently,  or  will  soon  be,  au- 
thorized to  acquire  banks  in  twenty-two  dif- 
ferent states.  Appendix  C  to  this  paper  in- 
cludes a  list  of  states  in  which  banks  are 
vulnerable  to  NCNB  hostile  acquisitions. 

Appendix  A 
Outstanding  Equity  Participations 
The   FDIC    currently    holds   outstanding 
equity  participations  in  the  following  large 
financial  institutions: 

1.  Continental  Illinois. 

2.  First  National  Bank  of  Oklahoma  trans- 
action with  First  Interstate. 

3.  Bank  Oklahoma. 

4.  BancTEXAS  (Hallwood  Group). 

5.  Alliance  Bank  (Hallwood  Group). 

6.  First  City  Bancorporation. 

7.  First  Republic/NCNB. 

8.  MCorp  (FDIC  owns  the  entire  bridge 
bank). 
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Competitive  situation  at  Apr.  13,  1989 


1989  estimales 


Company  name 


Total 
assets 


Common 
equity 


Gootfnrill 


Market 
value 


Prir*  Apr. 
13,  1989 


1989 
estimale     Price/EPS 
EPS 


EPS 

(dtotioo)/ 
accretion 
(percent) 


Common  equrty/assets      Net  tangible  common  ei>«ly/asi»ts 


Current 
(percent) 


Pro  forma 
(P 


Current 
(percent) 


Pro  forma 
(perccel) 


Exchange 

ratio 


Bank  A..... 

M(j|A 

Otinns  ii  SwHin.. 

Fir«  Wadwiia 

Sun  Trust 

First  UnioB  (4)  — 

Sowan - 

Bainett...- 


$5,132 
29,848 
21,098 
21,815 
29.177 
37.160 
22,484 
25,748 


$385 
1,942 
1,229 
1,557 
1,750 
1.923 
1.426 
1,462 


$8 

288 
177 

29 
182 
635 

44 
201 


$466 

$29.25 

3.210 

34.38 

213? 

34.63 

2.359 

42.50 

2  727 

21.13 

2.407 

22.50 

7,091 

35.50 

1,987 

33.00 

$3.28 
3.20 
3.65 
4.65 
2.60 
2.97 
4.65 
4.25 


8.9  X 

10.7  X 

9.5  X 
9.1  X 
8.1  X 

7.6  X 
7.8  X 
7.8  X 


7.5 

6.5 

6.7 

7.3 

5.5 

6J 

1.19 

5.8 

6.2 

5.0 

54 

1.18 

7.1 

7.2 

7.0 

7.1 

0.96 

6.0 

6.2 

5.4 

5.7 

1.94 

5.2 

5.5 

3.5 

3.9 

1.82 

-8.9 

6.3 

6.6 

6.1 

6.4 

1.15 

-9.4 

5.7 

6.0 

4.9 

5.3 

U4 

Coingtiliw  situation  at  Apr.  13,  1988 


1988 


Company  name 


^  "^ssr  <^  "s?  M  '»««'  '^'^ 


EPS  Common  equity/assets  Net  tangihle  common  equity/assets 

{SMm)/  "::: z~       ._. 

accretion  Current       Pro  torma  Current       Pro  torma     Exaange 

(percent)  (percent)      (percent)  (percent)      (peronl)        -atio 


Bar*  A... — - ~ 

SunTrust 

rntWactoM — 

Baraett. 

Sowan — 

First  Unioh 

NCNB 

Qtizens  t  Sortera __ 

I  Appendix  C 

STATis  Into  Which  a  North  Carolina  Bank 
Holding  Company  Could  Expand 

The  following  states  have  (or  will  have  by 
July  1,  1990)  reciprocal  interstate  banking 
laws  that  would  permit  a  North  Carolina 
bank  holding  company  to  acquire  a  bank  or 
bank  holding  company  located  in  their 
state: 

Alabama.  Arkansas.  District  of  Columbia. 
Florida.  Georgia.  Kentucky.  Louisiana. 
Maryland,  Mississippi  (eff.  7/1/90),  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

The  foUowing  sUtes  have  (or  will  have  by 
July  1.  1989)  nationwide  nonreciprocal 
intersUte  banking  laws  that  would  permit  a 
North  Carolina  bank  holding  company  to 
acquire  a  bank  or  bank  holding  company  lo- 
cated In  their  sUte: 


$4,927 
20,904 
19,255 
23,123 
21.715 
24,566 
28,934 
20.771 


$348 

1.724 
1.341 
1,330 
1.366 
1,819 
1.566 
1.155 


$8 

182 
29 
201 
44 
635 
268 
177 


$435 

2.809 
2.194 
2,029 
2,066 
2J40 
1.760 
1.532 


$27.25 

$2.99 

21.75 

2.38 

37.25 

4.22 

33.50 

3./b 

34.88 

4.09 

21.50 

2.76 

20.75 

2.86 

25.00 

3.25 

9.1 
9.1 
6J 
6.9 
8.5 
7.8 
7.3 
7.7 


-5.1 
-6.7 
-6.9 
-7.5 
-6.0 
-11.1 
-11.3 


7.1  . 
6.4 

7.0 
5.6 
6.3 
7.4 
5.4 
5.6 


6.5 

7.0 
5.8 
64 
7.3 
5.7 
5.8 


6.9. 

5.7 

6.8 

4.7 

6.1 

4.8 

4.4 

4.7 


S.9 

6.8 
5.1 
i2 
5.2 
4.8 
5.1 


1.75 
1.02 
1.14 
1.09 
1.77 
1.84 
1.53 


Alaska,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Maine,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon  (eff.  7/1/89), 
Wyoming,  Texas. 

Signet  Banking  Corp., 
Richmond,  VA,  April  17.  1989. 
Hon.  John  W.  Warner. 
U.S.  Senate,  RusseU  Senate  Office  BuUdtng, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  John:  Signet  Banking  Corporation 
wishes  to  express  its  strong  support  for  an 
important  legislative  initiative  under  way 
that  addresses  the  unfriendly  acquisition  of 
financial  institutions  by  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

Specifically,  the  issue,  which  we  under- 
stand will  be  the  subject  of  an  amendment 
to  S.  413  by  Senator  Wyche  Fowler  (D-GA), 
is  whether  a  financial  institution  should  be 
permitted  to  acquire  other  financial  Institu- 
tions whUe  it  is  receiving  federal  assistance 
as  a  faUed  Institution  and/or  is  financed  by 
the  federal  government. 


As  you  are  aware,  the  NCNB  Corp.,  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  is  proposing  to  ac- 
quire Citizens  and  Southern  Crop..  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp.  (FDIC)  has  invested  $4  bU- 
llon  in  federal  financial  assistance  and  con- 
tinues to  own  80  percent  of  the  equity  in 
NCNB  Texas  National  Bank.  Clearly,  with- 
out this  enormous  infusion  of  federal  funds 
the  favorable  tax  ruling  it  received  to  ac- 
quire the  failed  First  Republic  Bank  Corp. 
of  Dallas.  NCNB  would  not  have  the  finan- 
cial ability  to  accomplish  this  takeover  of 
Citizens  and  Southern. 

We  regard  this  is  a  paramount  issue  of 
concern  to  all  banks  in  Virginia,  as  weU  as  to 
banks  throughout  the  south,  and  urge  your 
support  of  Senator  Flower's  amendment. 
We  believe  the  rationale  for  this  legislative 
initiative  is  buttressed  by  recent  policy 
statements  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
SpecificaUy,  in  denying  the  application  of 
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Continental  Bank's  acquisition  of  Grand 
Canyon  Stat«  Banlc.  Scottsdale.  Arizona,  the 
Federal  Reserve  property  stated  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  1989: 

"The  board  believes  this  situation  raises 
Important  public  policy  concerns  with 
regard  to  the  potential  for  distortion  of 
competition  due  to  continued  use  of  govern- 
ment provided  capital  in  competition  with 
private  capital.  In  this  situation,  careful 
oonsideratlon  must  be  given  to  expansion  of 
activities  where  the  growth  Is  in  effect  being 
financed  with  public  funds." 

The  Senate  Is  about  to  authorize  massive 
federal  assistance  to  U.S.  financial  Institu- 
tions as  provided  in  S.  413.  We  believe  this 
bUl  should  contain  language,  as  provided  in 
Senator  Fowler's  amendment,  that  the  fed- 
eral financial  institution's  regulatory  agen- 
cies cannot  approve  an  acquisition  of  an- 
other financial  institution  in  a  hostile  talce- 
over  so  long  as  there  Is  continuing  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  acquiror  or  any  of  its 
subsidiaries  or  affiliates. 

We  believe  your  support  of  Senator  Fowl- 
er's amendment  is  Important  to  the  stability 
of.  and  continued  public  confidence  In,  the 
nation's  banking  system. 
Sincerely, 

ROBXRT  M.  FRKOtAll, 

President 

Post  Amxricam  Bamk. 
McLean,  VA.  April  17,  1989. 
Hon.  JoHM  W.  Wakhkr, 
U.S.  Senate, 

RusteU  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dkan  Senator  Waknex:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  an  important 
legislative  initiative  underway  that  address- 
es the  unfriendly  acquisition  of  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

Specifically,  the  issue,  which  we  under- 
stand will  be  the  subject  of  an  amendment 
to  S.  413  by  Senator  Wyche  Fowler  (D-GA). 
is  whether  a  financial  Institution  should  be 
pemitted  to  acquire  other  financial  Institu- 
tions while  It  is  receiving  federal  assistance 
as  a  failed  institution  and/or  is  financed  by 
the  federal  government. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  NCNB  Corp.,  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  is  proposing  to  ac- 
quire Citizens  and  Southern  Corp.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp.  (FDIC)  has  Invested  $4  Bil- 
lion in  federal  financial  assistance  and  con- 
tinues to  own  80  percent  of  the  equity  In 
NCNB  Texas  National  Bank.  Clearly,  with- 
out this  enormous  infusion  of  federal  funds 
and  the  favorable  tax  ruling  It  received  to 
acquire  the  failed  First  Republic  Bank 
Corp.  of  Dallas,  NCNB  would  not  have  the 
financial  ability  to  accomplish  this  takeover 
of  Citizens  and  Southern. 

We  regard  this  as  a  paramount  issue  of 
concern  to  all  banks  in  Virginia,  as  well  as  to 
banks  throughout  the  South,  and  urge  your 
support  of  Senator  Fowler's  amendment. 
We  believe  the  rationale  for  this  legislative 
initiative  is  buttressed  by  recent  policy 
statements  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Specifically,  in  denying  the  application  of 
Continental  Bank's  acquisition  of  Grand 
Canyon  State  Bank,  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  the 
Federal  Reserve  properly  sUted  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1989: 

'The  Board  believes  this  situation  raises 
important  public  policy  concerns  with 
regard  to  the  potential  for  distortion  of 
competition  due  to  continued  use  of  govern- 
ment provided  capital  in  competition  with 
private  capital.  In  this  situation,  careful 
consideration  must  be  given  to  expansion  of 
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activities  where  the  growth  Is  in  effect  being 
financed  with  public  funds." 

The  Senate  is  about  to  authorize  massive 
federal  assistance  to  U.S.  financial  institu- 
tions as  provided  In  S.  413.  We  believe  this 
bill  should  contain  language,  as  provided  in 
Senator  Fowler's  amendment,  that  the  fed- 
eral financial  institutions'  regulatory  agen- 
cies cannot  approve  an  acquisition  of  an- 
other financial  Institution  in  a  hostile  take- 
over so  long  as  there  is  continuing  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  acquiror  or  any  of  its 
subsidiaries  or  affiliates. 

Your  support  of  Senator  Fowler's  amend- 
ment Is  important  to  the  future  strength  of 
Virginia  banks  and  to  the  stability  of,  and 
continued  public  confidence  in,  the  nation's 
banking  system. 

Sincerely  yours. 

EIric  W.  Eroossy, 

President  and  Chief  Administrative  Offi- 
cer. 

VnioiifiA  Baitkers  Association, 

Richmond,  VA,  April  17,  19S9. 
Hon.  John  W.  Warner. 
U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
WashingtoTi,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Warner:  The  Virginia 
Bankers  Association  wishes  to  express  Its 
strong  support  for  an  important  legislative 
initiative  underway  that  addresses  the  un- 
friendly acquisition  of  financial  institutions. 

Specifically,  the  issue,  which  we  under- 
stand will  be  the  subject  of  an  amendment 
to  S.  413  by  Senator  Wyche  Fowler  (D-GA), 
is  whether  a  financial  institution  should  be 
permitted  to  acquire  other  financial  institu- 
tions while  it  is  receiving  federal  assistance 
as  a  failed  Institution  and/or  is  financed  by 
the  federal  government. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  NCNB  Corp..  Char- 
lotte. NC.  is  proposing  to  acquire  Citizens 
and  Southern  Corp.,  Atlanta,  GA,  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 
(FDIC)  has  Invested  $4  bUlion  in  federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  continues  to  own  80 
percent  of  the  equity  in  NCNB  Texas  Na- 
tional Bank.  Clearly,  without  this  enormous 
Infusion  of  federal  funds  and  the  favorable 
tax  ruling  It  received  to  acquire  the  failed 
First  Republic  Bank  Corp.  of  Dallas.  NCNB 
would  not  have  the  financial  ability  to  ac- 
complish this  takeover  of  Citizens  and 
Southern. 

We  regard  this  as  a  paramount  Issue  of 
concern  to  all  banks  in  Virginia,  as  well  as  to 
banks  throughout  the  South,  and  urge  your 
support  of  Senator  Fowler's  amendment. 
We  believe  the  rationale  for  this  legislative 
Initiative  is  buttressed  by  recent  policy 
sutements  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Specifically,  In  denying  the  application  of 
Continental  Bank's  acquisition  of  Grand 
Canyon  SUte  Bank.  Scottsdale,  A2,  the 
Federal  Reserve  properly  sUted  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1989: 

"The  board  believes  this  situation  raises 
Important  public  policy  concerns  with 
regard  to  the  potential  for  distortion  of 
competition  due  to  continued  use  of  govern- 
ment provided  capital  in  competition  with 
private  capital.  In  this  situation,  careful 
consideration  must  be  given  to  expansion  of 
activities  where  the  growth  Is  in  effect  being 
financed  with  public  funds." 

The  Senate  Is  about  to  authorize  massive 
federal  assistance  to  U.S.  financial  institu- 
tions as  provided  in  S.  413.  We  believe  this 
bill  should  conUin  language,  as  provided  in 
Senator  Fowler's  amendment,  that  the  fed- 
eral financial  institutions'  regulatory  agen- 
cies cannot  approve  an  acquisition  of  an- 
other financial  institution  in  a  hostile  take- 
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over  so  long  as  there  is  continuing  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  acquiror  or  any  of  its 
subsidiaries  or  affiliates. 

Your  support  of  Senator  Fowler's  amend- 
ment is  important  to  the  future  strength  of 
Virginia  banks  and  to  the  sUbility  of,  and 
continued  public  confidence  in.  the  nation's 
banking  system. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  C.  Aters, 
Executive  Vice  President 

Central  Fidelity  Bank. 
Richmond,  VA,  April  17,  1989. 
Hon.  John  W.  Warner. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Warner:  Central  Fidelity 
Bank  wishes  to  express  Its  strong  support 
for  an  important  legislative  initiative  under- 
way that  addresses  the  unfriendly  acquisi- 
tion of  financial  institutions  by  other  finan- 
cial institutions. 

Specifically,  the  issue,  which  we  under- 
stand will  be  the  subject  of  an  amendment 
to  S.  413  by  Senator  Wyche  Fowler  (D- 
GA).  is  whether  a  financial  institution 
should  be  permitted  to  acquire  other  finan- 
cial institutions  while  it  is  receiving  federal 
assistance  as  a  failed  institution  and/or  is  fi- 
nanced by  the  federal  government. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  NCNB  Corporation, 
Charlotte.  NC,  is  proposing  to  acquire  Citi- 
zens and  Southern  Corporation,  Atlanta, 
GA,  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  (FDIC)  has  invested  $4 
billion  in  federal  financial  assistance  and 
continues  to  own  80  percent  of  the  equity  in 
NCNB  Texas  National  Bank.  Clearly,  with- 
out this  enormous  Infusion  of  federal  funds 
and  the  favorable  tax  ruling  it  received  to 
acquire  the  failed  First  Republic  Bank  Cor- 
poration of  Dallas,  NCNB  would  not  have 
the  financial  ability  to  accomplish  this  take- 
over of  Citizens  and  Southern. 

We  regard  this  as  a  paramount  issue  of 
concern  to  all  banks  in  Virginia,  as  well  as  to 
banks  throughout  the  South,  and  urge  your 
support  of  Senator  Fowler's  amendment. 
We  believe  the  rationale  for  this  legislative 
initiative  is  buttressed  by  recent  policy 
statements  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Specifically,  in  denying  the  application  of 
Continental  Bank's  acquisition  of  Grand 
Canyon  SUte  Bank,  Scottsdale,  AZ.  the 
Federal  Reserve  properly  stated  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  1989:  "The  board  believes  this  situa- 
tion raises  important  public  policy  concerns 
with  regard  to  the  potential  for  distortion  of 
competition  due  to  continued  use  of  govern- 
ment provided  capital  in  competition  with 
private  capital.  In  this  situation,  careful 
consideration  must  be  given  to  expansion  of 
activities  where  the  growth  is  in  effect  being 
financed  with  public  funds." 

The  Senate  is  about  to  authorize  massive 
federal  assistant  to  U.S.  financial  institu- 
tions as  provided  in  S.  413.  We  believe  this 
bill  should  contain  language,  as  provided  in 
Senator  Fowler's  amendment,  that  the  fed- 
eral financial  institutions'  regulatory  agen- 
cies cannot  approve  an  acquisition  of  an- 
other financial  institution  In  a  hostUe  take- 
over so  long  as  there  Is  continuing  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  acquiror  or  any  of  its 
subsidiaries  or  affiliates. 

We  believe  your  support  of  Senator  Fowl- 
er's amendment  is  important  to  the  stabili- 
ty of.  and  continued  public  confidence  in, 
the  nation's  banking  system. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  E.  Floitnsers  HI. 


April  19.  1989 
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CrESTAR  PlNAHlCAI.  CORP., 

RichTTiond,  VA,  April  17.  1989. 
Re  S.  413,  Financial  Institutions.  Reform, 

Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989. 
Hon.  Joiw  W.  Warner, 
c/o  Mr.  Andrvw  Hyde,  VniUd  States  SenaU. 
Washington,  DC. 
DEAR  Senator  Warner:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  an  important  legislative 
inltiaUve   that  will  be   the  subject  of  an 
amendment  to  the  above  bill  by  Sen.  Wyche 
Fowler  (D-GA).  The  amendment  addresses 
unfriendly  acquisitions  of  financial  institu- 
tions  by   other   financial   Insltutions   that 
have  received  substantial  federal  benefits. 

The  unfriendly  takeover  by  NCNB  Corp.. 
Charlotte.  N.C.,  of  Citizens  and  Southern 
Corp  .  Atlanta,  GA.,  illustrates  the  need  for 
legteUtion  in  this  area.  The  FDIC  has  m- 
ve8te4  over  $4  billion  in  federal  financial  as- 
sistance and  continues  to  own  80  percent  of 
the  equity  of  NCNB  Texas  National  Bank. 
Without  this  enormous  infusion  of  federal 
assistance  and  the  favorable  tax  ruling  It  re- 
ceived to  acquire  the  former  First  Republic 
Bank  Corp.  of  Dallas,  NCNB  would  not  have 
the  financial  ability  to  accomplish  the  take- 
over of  Citizens  and  Southern. 

This  situation  raises  strong  public  policy 
concerns  because  of  Its  potential  to  distort 
the  private  competitive  arena  in  Virginia, 
the  rest  of  the  Southeast,  and  the  nation. 

Your  support  of  Senator  Fowlers  amend- 
ment is  important  to  the  future  of  Virginia 
banks  and  our  nation's  private  banking 
system. 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  G.  Tilghman, 

Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 


Amendbjents  Intended  To  Be  Proposed  by 

Mr.  Fowler 
On   page    123,   line   4,   before    "Section- 
Insert  "(a)  In  General.-".  ^  .K„  f«i 
On  page  135,  after  line  23,  msert  the  fol- 
lowing:                                     ,^         „_„ 
"(1)  CERTAIN  Acquisitions  Prohibited.— 
•■(1)    In    general.— Notwithstanding    any 
other  provision  of  law.  any  insured  financial 
institution  in  which  the  Corporation  or  the 
Resolution    Trust    Corporation    holds    an 
equity  interest  as  a  result  of  a  transaction 
or  series  of  transactions  for  which  the  Cor- 
por*tion  or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  provided  substantial 
assistance  under  this  section  or  under  the 
National   Housing   Act   and   any   company 
controlling.  controUed  by.  or  under  conimon 
control  with  such  an  insured  financial  insti- 
tution shall  be  prohibited  from  makmg  a 
nonapproved  acquisition  of  another  msurea 
financial  institution  for  so  long  as  either 
Corporation  shaU  hold  such  an  equity  Inter- 
est, whether  the  assUtance  was  Provided 
prior  to.  on.  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
theFIRREAct. 

"(2)  Substantial  assistance.— For  pur- 
noses  of  this  subsection,  substantial  assist- 
knoe  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  provided 
to  a  transaction  or  series  of  transactions  if 
aggregate  amount  of  assistance  for  the 
truisaction  or  series  of  transactions  was  in 
excess  of.  or  Is  expected  to  exceed. 
$300,000,000.  .    ... 

"(3)  DEPiNrnoNS.-For  purposes  of  this 

^"S^he'term  'equity  interest'  means  aiiy 
direct  or  Indirect  ownership  interest,  wheth- 
er voting  or  nonvoting.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  stock,  securities  convertible  toto 
stock  warrants,  options,  or  any  other  uistru- 
ment  or  contractual  arrangement  granting 
The  Corporation  or  the  Federal  Savings  and 


Loan  Insurance  Corporation  any  form  of 
profit  participation  in  the  financial  institu- 
tion or  some  portion  of  the  institution's 
assets  or  liabilities; 

"(B)  the  terms  company'  and  'control' 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  sections 
2(a)  and  2(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956;  and  , 

"(C)  the  term  nonapproved  acquisition 
shall  mean  any  acquisition  of  beneficial 
ownership  (as  defined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 13(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m(d))  of  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  any  class  of  outstanding  stock, 
merger,  consolidation,  soliclUtion  of  prox- 
ies participation  in  a  proxy  solicitation, 
action  in  concert  with  persons  participating 
In  a  solicitation  of  proxies  or  transaction  in- 
volving an  acquisition  of  control  of  any  in- 
sured financial  institution,  if  In  any  such 
case  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
such  insured  financial  institution  (or  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  company  controlling 
such  financial  institution),  as  constituted 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  acquisition 
was  initially  proposed  or  disclosed  to  the 
public,  has  not  approved  the  acquisition. 

"(4)  Enforcement.- For  any  nonapproved 
acquisition  that  is  prohibited  under  this 
subsection—  ^  ,^    „   . 

"(A)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  shall  be  required  to  deny 
any  application  filed  under  section  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1842),  in  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion; 

"(B)  the  responsible  agency  shall  be  re- 
quired to  deny  any  application  fUed  under 
section  18(c)  in  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion; and  ,    ^     , , 

"(C)  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  be  required  to  disapprove  any 
notice  filed  under  section  7(j),  in  connection 
with  the  transaction. 

"(5)  Enforcement.— Violation  of  this  sub- 
section shall  constitute  an  unsafe  and  un- 
sound practice  for  purposes  of  section  8  and 
may  be  enjoined  upon  application  of  the  In- 
sured financial  institution  that  Is  the  target 
of  the  nonapproved  acquisition  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  the  district  in  which  the  target  in- 
sured financial  institution  has  its  principal 
place  of  business.". 

(b)  REPEAL.-Section  13(1)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a))  shaU  be  repealed  effective  upon  the 
expiration  of  5  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  FIRRE  Act. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
previous  situation  involving  a  financial 
institution,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  explained  in  a  de- 
cision—this was  a  friendly— the  follow- 
ing public  policy  observation: 

The  Board  believes  this  situation  raises 
important  public  policy  concerns  with 
regard  to  the  potential  for  distortion  of 
competition  due  to  continued  use  of  govern- 
ment provided  captial  in  competition  with 
private  capital.  In  this  situation,  careful 
consideration  must  be  given  to  expansion  of 
activities  where  the  growth  Is  in  effect  being 
financed  with  public  funds.  In  this  case,  the 
proposed  acquisition  would  represent  an 
intersUte  expansion  which  would  not,  m 
the  Board's  opinion,  so  substantiaUy  further 
the  goals  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  aimed  at  stabilizing  troubled  institu- 
tions as  to  outwelght  the  significant  public 
policy  concerns  noted  above. 


So,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  will  also  take  notice  of 
what  is  transpiring  here  and  perform 
such  studies  as  they  deem  appropriate 
on  this  and  that  momentarily  my  col- 
league from  Georgia  will  address  the 
future  work  of  the  Senate  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  my  col- 
league, Senator  Ntmw. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
echo  and  endorse  what  Senator 
FowuER,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  has  said  here  today,  and  said 
very  strongly.  As  well  as  with  what  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  Virginia. 
Senator  Warner  has  said. 

Senator  Robb,  Senator  Sasser,  Sena- 
tor Heflin.  and  Senator  Shelby,  I  un- 
derstand, agree  with  this  position.  I 
support  this  amendment  and  I  hope 
the  managers  can  see  fit  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  a 
major  new  blocking  mechanism  for 
hostile  takeovers.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  the  relationship  of  the  FDIC 
to  banking  institutions  that  are  being, 
in  effect,  assisted  by  the  FDIC  and 
then  engaging  in  hostile  takeovers. 

So,  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  also  support  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  a  moment 
ago  when  he  said  he  hopes  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  undertake  a  study  on  this 
matter  to  determine  what  role  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  play- 
ing, if  any.  in  encouraging  hostile 
takeovers  by  use  of  the  relationship 
with  the  FDIC.  which  has  a  real  part 
to  play  in  some  of  these  that  are  now 
in  the  discussion. 

I  also  hope,  again,  that  the  manag- 
ers will  see  fit  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment and  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  and  the  words  describing 
that  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 
Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
As  the  chairman.  Senator  Riegle, 
knows,  the  FDIC  in  recent  years  has 
made  a  practice  of  acquiring  equity  in- 
vestments in  certain  troubled  banks, 
for  lack  of  a  more  accurate  technical 
definition. 

I  and  Senator  Warner  and  Senator 
NuNN  do  not  quarrel  with  the  FDIC's 
decision  to  make  equity  investments  in 
failed  banks  under  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances. We  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely concerned  that  while  these 
banks  continue  to  have  a  limit  of 
FDIC  ownership,  they  do  not  exploit 
their  Government  support  to  make 
hostle  acquisitions  of  other  banks. 

We  submit  that  banks  in  which  the 
FDIC  has  an  interest,  and  corpora- 
tions that  are  affUiated  with  such 
banks,  should  not  be  used  to  make 
hostile  acquisitions  of  healthy  banks. 
To   allow  such   hostile   takeovers,   it 
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seems  to  me,  disrupts  the  competitive 
marketplace  and  unfairly  penalizes 
other  privately  owned  banking  organi- 
zations. 

Simply  put,  it  seems  to  me  as  a 
matter  of  overwhelming  public  inter- 
est that  we  ought  to  prohibit  banks  in 
which  the  FDIC  has  an  equity  inter- 
est, and  their  affiliates,  from  making 
hostile  acquisitions. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  concerned 
about  this  problem.  I  know  that  with 
all  of  the  problems  that  the  chairman 
and  Senator  from  Utah  have  attempt- 
ed to  deal  with  in  committee,  that  this 
particular  matter  has  not  been  a  focus 
of  attention  in  this  bill.  But  I  do  ask 
the  chairman  to  immediately  proceed 
to  hearings  on  this  matter.  I  ask  for 
the  chairman's  commitment  to  such 
hearings  in  the  immediate  future.  Be- 
cause I  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
find,  unfortunately,  that  to  deal  with 
this  problem  we  must  have  Federal  pa- 
rameters and  it  must  be  examined  in 
the  public  interest  lest  we  see  this  a 
growing  and  mounting  problem  and 
not  Just  the  early  stages  that  we  are 
now  witnessing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAH).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond  to  the  three  Senators  who 
have  spoken?  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  very  sensitive  to  the 
issues  that  they  have  raised  and  the 
concern  that  they  have  about  the  spe- 
cific case  and  the  broader  policy  impli- 
cations that  attach  to  that.  We  have 
talked  at  length  over  the  last  2  days 
about  this  issue  directly  and  through 
our  professional  staffs,  to  try  to  under- 
stand the  issue  clearly  and  put  it  in 
the  context  of  the  emergency  savings 
and  loan  legislation  that  we  have  in 
front  of  us  today. 

Let  me  give  the  Senators  my  sense 
for  it.  I  think  this  as  well  reflects  the 
view  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
as  we  have  been  in  discussions  togeth- 
er on  this  with  three  Senators  who 
have  spoken  Just  moments  ago.  This 
issue  is  a  big,  complex,  important  issue 
of  its  own.  The  whole  question  of  le- 
veraged buyouts  and  hostile  takeovers, 
whether  in  the  banking  field  or  in 
commerce  generally,  is  a  subject  of 
enormous  importance  and  conse- 
quence in  the  country  these  days. 

The  administration  itself  has  ex- 
pressed some  concern  about  it.  The 
Treasury  Secretary  said  he  has  a  con- 
cern about  it.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  he  has  in- 
dicated that  he  feels  that  there  is  ex- 
cessive activity  going  on.  He  did  not 
single  out  banking,  but  he  also  went 
on  to  say  that  they  were  not  sure  what 
they  wanted  to  do  about  it,  if  any- 
thing: that  that  was  a  matter  they 
were  looking  at  but  had  not  come  to 
any  judgment  on  and.  therefore,  were 
not  in  a  position  to  make  a  recommen- 
dation about  it. 


Just  the  fact  that  that  hearing  took 
place  in  the  Finance  Committee  tells 
you  also,  I  think,  something  about  the 
complexity  of  the  issue,  because,  while 
we  have  certain  Jurisdictional  author- 
ity within  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  would,  of  course,  as  it  re- 
lates in  part  to  banks  and  financial  in- 
stitutions, the  broader  issue  of  lever- 
aged takeovers  and  the  tax  implica- 
tions and  the  overall  policy  implica- 
tions are  spread  between  other  com- 
mittees in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
House. 

The  problem  with  this  particular 
issue  now  is  that  it  does  come  off  the 
foundation  of  a  particular  case  that  is 
underway.  That,  obvioiisly,  leads  to 
the  broader  policy  questions.  But  we 
have  had  a  practice  of  steering  clear, 
and  I  think  wisely  so,  of  trying  to  in- 
tervene with  a  broad-gauge  piece  of 
legislation  in  a  specific  transaction  or 
directly  or  indirectly,  whatever  the 
facts  of  the  case  might  be.  Because 
this  really  is  not,  in  my  view,  the  vehi- 
cle through  which  we  should  try  to  do 
this. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  sponsors 
will  decide  to  go  ahead  and  offer  the 
amendment.  In  my  view,  no  disrespect 
intended  to  them,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  really  germane  to  the  PSLIC  legisla- 
tion we  have  in  front  of  us.  We  do  not 
have  a  germaneness  rule  here,  and  in  a 
sense  anything  is  germane.  But  I  think 
the  nature  of  the  FSLIC  savings  and 
loan  legislation  is  sufficiently  impor- 
tant, and  unique  in  its  own  right,  that, 
if  we  start  to  move  over  into  the  issue 
of  leveraged  buyouts  and  hostile  take- 
overs, we  will  open  up  a  subject  here 
that  can  keep  us  here  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time. 

These  are  not  Isolated  cases.  There 
is  a  whole  raft  of  activity  going  on,  not 
just  in  financial  services  but  beyond 
that.  And  if  we  get  into  that  subject 
here,  I  think  we  are  into  it  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

I  might  Just  say  with  respect  to  the 
facts  that  involve  this  pending  NCNB- 
C«StS  merger  proposal— this  has  not 
been  something  that  I  have  been  im- 
mediately familiar  with,  but  I  have 
asked  that  some  work  be  done  in  it,  so 
that  I  could  understand  it  better.  This 
is  what  I  have  been  told.  I  do  not  know 
whether  It  is  accurate  or  not,  because  I 
do  not  propose  to  have  us  get  into  the 
details  of  an  individual  instance. 

But  I  am  told  the  NCNB  is  not  re- 
ceiving any  subsidy  from  the  FDIC 
and  is  not  using  Government  money  to 
finance  its  merger  proposal.  That  does 
not  in  any  way  comment  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  what  they  may  be  in- 
tending to  try  to  do. 

I  am  further  told  that  they  have  in- 
vested $210  million  of  their  own  cap- 
ital in  what  is  called  NCNB  in  Texas. 
So  I  am  not  at  all  clear  on  what  the 
case  facts  are,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  place  for  us  to  try  to  establish 


that  or  get  into  that  subject  specifical- 
ly or  even  generically. 

So,  let  me  make  this  proposal,  if  I 
may,  before  yielding  to  my  colleague 
from  Utah.  I  want  to  get  into  the  le- 
veraged buyout  issue.  I  want  to  under- 
stand it  better.  I  want  to  see  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  take  it  up.  It  is  one  of 
several  issues,  like  Third  World  debt, 
where  we  have  important  responsibil- 
ities and  where  I  think  we  need  to  ad- 
dress those  issues. 

I  fully  propose  that  we  do  that  this 
year.  I  envision  hearings  this  year.  I 
would  like  to  invite  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  to  be  part  of  those  hear- 
ings, as  they  would  relate  either  to  a 
given  transaction  or  to  a  class  of  trans- 
actions that  they  have  seen  that  they 
find  troubling.  There  may  well  be 
something  here  that  under  examina- 
tion and  a  very  careful  look  will  re- 
quire some  kind  of  policy  response.  I 
am  open  on  that  as  to  what  may  or 
may  not  be  something  that  would 
appear  to  be  warranted  after  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  really  get  into  it. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  prudent  of  us  to 
try,  in  the  confines  of  this  very  spe- 
cialized piece  of  legislation,  to  take  on 
this  issue  now.  I  do  not  think  we  can.  I 
think— and  I  might  say  if  we  did,  I 
think  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  people 
around,  even  though  we  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  who  have 
wanted  to  try  to  deal  with  a  specific 
situation,  directly  or  indirectly  with  an 
amendment  who  were  dissuaded  from 
doing  so  because  we  indicated  we  were 
not  going  to  see  this  legislation  as  that 
kind  of  a  vehicle.  We  were  going  to  try 
to  keep  it  focused  directly  on  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  restructuring  and  the 
solvency  of  the  deposit  insurance 
fund. 

Those  would  be  my  thoughts,  but  I 
want  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Utah  and  let  him  add  his,  if  he  would. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
compliment  our  colleagues  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia  in  their  persistence. 
They  worked  very  hard  on  this  and 
feel  very  strongly  about  it.  I  respect 
them  for  that,  but  it  really  is  not  ger- 
mane. We  are  not  going  to  raise  ger- 
maneness but  it  is  not  relevant  to  the 
FSLIC  regulation.  It  is  securities  law 
we  are  talking  about.  It  is  totaUy  ex- 
traneous to  the  goal  of  this  bill. 

The  major  reason  I  am  concerned  is 
it  is  designed  to  help  one  transaction, 
as  the  chairman  has  said.  If  we  agree 
to  that  kind  of  an  amendment.  Con- 
gress is  going  to  be  asked  to  arbitrate 
in,  I  do  not  know  how  many,  hostile 
takeovers.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  during  the  last  2  or  3  years  a  col- 
league has  come  to  me  saying  we  need 
to  stop  this  one.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
make  policy  for  an  institution  here 
and  an  institution  there.  It  is  a  very 
bad  policy  precedent. 

More  importantly,  I  think  if  Con- 
gress steps  into  individual  situations. 
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rather  than  addressing  hostile  take 
overs  on  an  overaU  basis,  if  we  get  into 
a  decision  on  the  merits  of  an  individ- 
ual case,  we  have  really  taken  the 
transaction  out  of  the  hands  of  share- 
holders. I  do  not  think  Congress  wants 
to  do  that— start  arbitrating  and  judg- 
ing between  shareholders.  I  think  it  is 
unfair,  and  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  us  to 
doit. 

Then  the  issue  is  certainly  a  very 
complex  one,  as  anybody  on  the  Secu- 
rities Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
Committee  knows.  We  certainly  have 
no  detaUed  knowledge,  no  hearings 
have  been  held  on  this  particular 
transaction.  I  reaUy  think  it  neet^  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  Securities  Sub- 
committee where  we  have  staff  who 
are  versed  in  that,  who  deal  with  it  m 
securities  law.  not  a  PSLIC  banking 

Having  said  all  of  that,  I  understand 
the  concern  of  our  colleagues.  I  wish 
we  could  accommodate  them,  but  I  do 
think  it  sets  several  bad  policy  prece- 
dents to  which  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee should  not  agree. 

Mr  RIEGLE.  I  might  just  add  one 
other  thought.  We  have  endeavored, 
in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  have  come  forward  here,  to 
try  to  get  some  greater  sense  of  this 
Issue,  because  it  is  not  one  we  were  ul- 
timately familiar  with,  as  you  might 

In  terms  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  on  it,  the  indications  are  this  pro- 
posed merger,  whether  one  is  for  it  or 
against  it,  is  apparently  between  two 
healthy  well-capitalized  commercial 
banking  companies.  How  that  ends  up 
sorting  out.  no  one  can  say  now.  To  at- 
tempt to  intervene  raises  the  very 
largest  kind  of  policy  questions  for  us 
to  try  to  take  on. 

I  would  feel,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
that,  we  have  to  try  to  do  it  in  a  sys- 
temic way  in  the  sense  we  are  han- 
dling the  savings  and  loan  legislation. 
We  are  here  with  a  legislative  package 
that  deals  with  the  entire  subject.  If 
we  are  going  to  get  into,  as  we  may 
weU  have  to,  the  leveraged  buyout- 
hostUe  takeover  situation,  and  the  m- 
sider  trading-and  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  aspects  that  from  time  to  time 
connect  with  that-that  may  weU  ne- 
cessitate a  long  searching  inquiry  that 
would  eventuaUy  lead  to  a  legislative 
response.  I  do  not  presume  that  it  nec- 
essarily wUl  yield  that,  but  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  it  is  the  kind  of  issue 
that  with  its  complexity  and  size  and 
dimensions  could  conceivably  lead  to 

that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  manager 
yidd  for  a  short  question? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Sure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Vu-- 

Mr'  WARNER.  We  are  gravitating 
now  toward  the  best  solution  we  can 
attain,  given  the  fact  the  managers  do 


not  desire  to  have  amendments  which 
are   not   germane.   I   think   listening 
carefully  to  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
they  recognize  there  is  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency.   The    distinguished    chairman 
said  within  the  year  we  wiU  have  a 
hearing.  I  urge  the  chairman  to  step 
up  that  timetable  and  that  the  hear- 
ings on  this  subject,  as  broad  as  the 
chairmtui   and   the   ranking   member 
desire  them  to  be,  be  initiated  very 
soon,  perhaps  within  the  next  30  or  60 
days.  This  Senator  took  the  liberty  to 
discuss     the     matter     with     Senator 
Dixon  who  I  understand  has  basic  ju- 
risdiction   within    the    subcommittee 
framework.  He  indicated  a  light  con- 
cern about  the  public  policy  of  taxpay- 
er's dollars  being  involved  in  one  way 
or  another  in  the  hostile  takeover  situ- 
ation. ,^  ^ 

So  I  hope  the  timetable  could  be 
moved  up,  and  I  hope  also  that  the  in- 
stitution within  the  executive  branch. 
Federal  Reserve  and  others,  would  put 
in  an  informal  posture  hold  until  such 
time  as  the  Congress  has  ascertained 
what  the  facts  are,  the  Congress  has 
ascertained  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  step  out  and  make  policy  deci- 
sions legislatively  to  direct  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

So  I  thank  the  managers.  I  think  we 
are  now  progressing  to  a  point  where 
we  can  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  will  respond  very 
shortly  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. Let  me  say  to  both  managers  of 
the  bill,  I  appreciate  their  patience, 
and  I  appreciate  their  attempts  to  un- 
derstand what  we  are  trying  to  do.  I 
must  correct  the  record,  I  say  with 
great  respect  to  my  chairman  and 
ranking  member.  I  was  alerted  to  this 
problem  by  the  NCNB-C&S  proposals, 
but  this  amendment  does  not  deal 
with  a  specific  transaction.  I  will  not 
debate  the  chairman  as  to  the  facts 
that  he  recounted  on  the  transaction 
or  it  would  negate  what  I  am  about  to 
say  because  this  amendment  is  a  ge- 
neric amendment  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  public  policy  that 
ought  not  to  arise,  and  that  is  the  use 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  catapult  or 
to  pole  vault  into  a  hostile  takeover 
position.  That  is  wrong  public  policy. 

I  say  with  all  respect  to  second  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  about  the  urgency,  the 
chairman  mentioned  problems  within 
his  jurisdiction  which  are  very  large, 
and  they  are  very  important.  The 
chairman  mentioned  the  Third  World 
debt.  We  are  here  today  talking  about 
the  first  world  debt,  $50  billion  in  this 
bill  of  taxpayers'  money,  first  world 

debt.  .. 

I  defy  any  man  or  woman  on  tne 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  get  up  and 
to  say  that  we  do  not  have  a  public  in- 
terest in  seeing  to  it  that  when  public 
moneys  are  used  to  aid  a  troubled  m- 
stitution   that   those   public   moneys 


ought  to  be  in  some  way  exploited  to 
go  into  a  superior  private  position  by 
the  use  of  public  financing  moneys. 
That  Is  not  right,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,    and   this   amendment   is   de- 
signed to  deal  presently  where  those 
undertakings  may  be  being  considered 
but,  most  important,  to  save  the  chair- 
man and  all  of  us  the  problem  to  make 
sure  that  we  say  as  a  government  in 
governmental  policy  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  when  it 
Is  necessary  to  take  a  public  position, 
those  moneys  shall  not  be  then  used 
for  excessive  private  profit.  That  is 
what  the  goal  of  a  hostile  takeover  is. 
I  appreciate,  because  of  my  great  re- 
spect for  the  chairman,  and  I  know 
that  he  will  step  on  the  accelerator  a 
little  bit  in  raising  this  matter  through 
hearings  so  that  it  can  be  discussed 
outside  of  the  crucible  of  this  very  im- 
portant legislation.  I  hope  that  you 
will  accede  to  Senator  Warner's  and 
my  wishes,  along  with  Senator  Robb, 
who  wanted  to  speak  but  had  to  leave, 
Senator  Sasser  and  others  that  we  will 
have  hearings  immediately  imder  the 
appropriate  subcommittees  imder  your 
jurisdiction  and  that  we  will  address 
this  as  the  overriding  public  policy 
issue  as  it  is  and  not  under  the  ambit 
of  any  specific  proposal  between  pri- 
vate institutions,  because  I  say  to  both 
managers  that  I  would  not  do  it  that 
way  either. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  comments  he  has  made  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  ap- 
proached this  with  his  allies  on  this 
issue.  You  certainly  have  the  attention 
of  the  chairman,  and  you  will  have  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  You  do 
today  and  you  wUl  beyond  today.  I 
know  the  ranking  minority  member 
feels  the  same  way. 

We  will  get  into  the  issue  of  an  ex- 
amination of  the  leveraged  buyout- 
hostile  takeover  problem.  When  I  said 
this  year.  I  was  not  implying  some- 
where way  down  the  track.  I  fully  im- 
derstand  the  sense  of  urgency  that 
both  Senators,  and  Senator  Nunn,  ear- 
lier have  indicated.  We  will  seek  to  es- 
tablish a  hearing  opportunity  early  in 
time.  My  goal  would  be  within  the 
next  60  days. 

I  know  the  Senator  has  spoken  with 
Senator  Dixon.  He  now  has  an  impor- 
tant subcommittee  responsibility.  This 
also  affects,  by  the  way,  the  subcom- 
mittee responsibility  of  the  Securities 
Subcommittee,  which  is  chaired  by 
Senator  Dodd.  They  are  very  much  in- 
volved right  now,  as  you  know,  with 
the  insider  trading  issue,  because 
there  have  been  massive  violations  of 
the  insider  trading  laws.  We  are  a  busy 
place  these  days  because  of  what  is 
happening  or  has  recently  hwpened 
outside  our  Halls. 

I  want  also  to  say,  if  I  may,  to  my 
colleague    from   Georgia,    I    want   to 
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a^ee  with  him  that  he,  in  fact,  has 
drafted  an  amendment  that  is  a  gener- 
ic amendment.  He  stated  to  me  that 
was  his  intent,  and  he  clearly  has  done 
so.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  at  the  same 
time  that  it  does  not  come  in  at  a  time 
where  you  have  sort  of  a  neutral  lay  of 
the  land.  We  have  active  cases  out 
there.  I  cited  one. 

Because  we  have  cases  that  are 
under  way  in  a  sense  out  in  the  private 
sector,  even  a  generic  amendment 
automatically  has  the  effect  of  inter- 
dicting specific  cases,  intentionally  or 
otherwise.  I  want  to  indicate  my  agree- 
ment with  his  point  that  he  has  at- 
tempted to  draft  a  generic  approach 
here,  but  I  think  we  have  an  answer, 
and  I  think  the  answer  will  help  us  il- 
luminate this  issue,  will  help  us  devel- 
op a  body  of  data. 

I  would  hope  when  the  time  comes 
to  commence  the  hearing  process  Sen- 
ators will  avail  themselves  of  that  op- 
portunity to  bring  in  and  invite  wit- 
nesses they  think  are  important  to  be 
heard  on  this  so  that  we  can  begin  to 
build  a  hearing  record  to  decide  what 
public  policy  initiatives  may  well  be 
ones  that  need  to  be  considered,  and 
where  action  may  need  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. We  will,  based  on  those  assur- 
ances, which  are  genuine.  I  think  the 
chairman  will  find  that,  contrary  to 
my  usual  abilities.  I  have  not  overstat- 
ed the  coming  problem  unless  it  is  seri- 
ously addressed  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Jurisdiction,  which  the 
Senator  so  capably  led. 

I  thank  also  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hetlin]  who  has  joined  me 
in  this  effort,  and  all  Senators.  With 
those  assurances,  we  will  go  to  work 
and  see  if  we  cannot  head  off  a  prob- 
lem that  is  begixming  to  mount,  rather 
than  coming  in  as  we  had  to  on  a 
major  bill  before  the  body  today,  and 
try  to  get  the  horse  back  in  the  bam. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  very 
much  what  the  Senator  said.  I  know 
Senator  Waricer  wants  to  speak,  and 
Senator  Garn. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
speak  very  briefly?  Four  o'clock  is 
going  to  happen  very  fast.  I  want  to 
say  I  support  the  chairman,  and  can 
we  move  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Well 
said.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dress to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  the  possibility  for  sub- 
mitting for  the  purposes  of  printing  as 
part  of  the  Record  the  amendment, 
because  I  think  the  more  of  this  is  in 
the  public  domain  for  inspection  and 
comment  the  stronger  our  case  will 
become. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  thank  the  Senator.  I  will  follow 
that  course. 
May  I  submit  it  at  this  time? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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AittifDMEKT  Intended  To  Be  Proposed  by 
Messrs.  Fowler,  Wagner.  Nunn,  Robb. 
Hetun.  Sasser 

On   page    123.   line   4,   before   "Section" 
insert  "(a)  In  General.—". 

On  page  135.  after  line  23.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"( 1 )  Certain  Acquisitions  Prohibited.— 
"(1)  In  ceneral.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  insured  financial 
institution  In  which  the  Corporation  or  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  holds  an 
equity  interest  as  a  result  of  a  transaction 
or  series  of  transactions  for  which  the  Cor- 
poration or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  provided  substantial 
assistance  under  this  section  or  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  any  company 
controlling,  controlled  by.  or  under  common 
control  with  such  an  insured  financial  insti- 
tution shall  be  prohibited  from  making  a 
nonapproved  acquisition  of  another  insured 
financial  Institution  for  so  long  as  either 
Corporation  shall  hold  such  an  equity  inter- 
est, whether  the  assistance  was  provided 
prior  to.  on,  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  PIRRE  Act. 

"(2)  Substantial  assistance.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  substantial  assist- 
ance shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  provided 
to  a  transaction  or  series  of  transactions  if 
aggregate  amount  of  assistance  for  the 
transaction  or  series  of  transactions  was  in 
excess  of.  or  is  expected  to  exceed, 
$300,000,000. 

"(3)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  equity  interest'  means  any 
direct  or  indirect  ownership  interest,  wheth- 
er voting  or  nonvoting,  including  but  not 
limited  to  stock,  securities  convertible  into 
stock,  warrants,  options,  or  any  other  in- 
stnunent  or  contractual  arrangement  grant- 
ing the  Corporation  or  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  any  form 
of  profit  participation  in  the  financial  insti- 
tution or  some  portion  of  the  institution's 
assets  or  liabilities: 

"(B)  the  terms  'company"  and  'control' 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  In  sections 
2(a)  and  2(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956:  and 

"(C)  the  term  'nonapproved  acquisition' 
shall  mean  any  acquisition  of  beneficial 
ownership  (as  defined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 13(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (15  U.S.C.  78md))  of  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  any  class  of  ouutanding  stock, 
merger,  consolidation,  solicitation  of  prox- 
ies, participation  in  a  proxy  solicitation, 
action  in  concert  with  persons  participating 
in  a  solicitation  of  proxies  or  transaction  in- 
volving an  acquisition  of  control  of  any  in- 
sured financial  Institution,  if  in  any  such 
case  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
such  insured  financial  institution  (or  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  company  controlling 
such  financial  institution),  as  constituted 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  acquisition 
was  initially  proposed  or  disclosed  to  the 
public,  has  not  approved  the  acquisition. 

"(4)  Entorcement.— For  any  nonapproved 
acquisition  that  is  prohibited  under  this 
subsection- 

"(A)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  shall  be  required  to  deny 
any  application  filed  under  section  3  of  the 
Banking  Holding  Company  Act,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1842),  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
quisition: 


"(B)  the  responsible  agency  shall  be  re- 
quired to  deny  any  application  filed  under 
section  18(c)  In  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion: and 

"(C)  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  be  required  to  disapprove  any 
notice  filed  under  section  7(J),  in  connection 
with  the  transaction. 

"(5)  Entorcekent.— Violation  of  this  sub- 
section shall  constitute  an  unsafe  and  un- 
sound practice  for  purposes  of  section  8  and 
may  be  enjoined  upon  application  of  the  in- 
sured financial  institution  that  is  the  target 
of  the  nonapproved  acquisition  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  in  the  district  in  which  the  target  in- 
sured financial  institution  has  its  principal 
place  of  business.". 

"(b)  Repeal.— Section  13(1)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a))  shall  be  repealed  effective  upon  the 
expiration  of  5  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  FIRRE  Act. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor  for  a 
moment,  part  of  the  legislation  before 
the  Senate  at  this  moment  is  an  exten- 
sive amount  of  money.  Although  with 
the  bonds,  the  taxpayers  will  pay.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  Members  should  be  put 
on  notice  that  there  is  a  strong  senti- 
ment by  a  number  of  Members  of  this 
body  as  to  the  propriety  of  using 
public  funds  that  the  FDIC  now  has 
or  the  new  type  of  funding  envisioned 
by  this  bill  for  purposes  of  hostile 
takeovers. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Fowler  and  Warners  amendment  to 
prevent  banks  that  receive  substantial 
FDIC  assistance  from  participating  in 
the  hostile  acquisition  of  other  bank- 
ing institutions.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  highly  le- 
veraged hostile  transactions  on  the 
economy  in  general,  and  particularly 
on  the  stability  of  the  banking  system. 
Now,  an  interesting  situation  has 
arisen.  A  banking  institution  that  has 
received  substantial  assistance  in  the 
amount  of  $3  billion  from  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
[FDIC]  and  tax  breaks  valued  at  $1.2 
billion  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  [IRS]  is  attempting  a  hostile 
takeover.  Indeed,  the  FDIC  has  taken 
an  80-percent  equity  ownership  in 
NCNB  Dallas,  and  this  capital  is  now 
fueling  a  hostile  takeover  of  another 
bank. 

NCNB  has  a  "turbo  boost"  in  power 
over  comparable  banks  in  its  region 
due  to  the  liquidity,  tax  advantages 
and  enhanced  investment  confidence 
that  it  enjoys  directly  as  a  result  of 
Government  assistance— taxpayer  as- 
sistance for  that  matter.  If  the  situa- 
tion is  not  stopped,  NCNB  and  banks 
in  a  similar  position  can  maurade 
through  the  banking  community  with 
the  scales  tipped  in  their  favor  as  a 
result  of  this  type  of  Goverrunent  as- 
sistance. 
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This  amendment  would  prevent  fed- 
erally insured  institutions  that  have 
received  $300  million  or  more  of  FDIC 
assistance  from  engaging  in  a  hostile 
acquisition  of  another  bank.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thinlt  this  makes  sense. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
chief  regulator  of  commercial  banks, 
has  already  warned  agaiiist  this  kind 
of  activity.  In  a  recent  decision  involv- 
ing a  friendly  acquisition  by  a  Govern- 
ment-assisted bank,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors decided  that: 

This  situation  raises  important  public 
policy  concerns  with  regard  to  the  potential 
for  distortion  of  competition  due  to  contm- 
ued  use  of  Government  provided  capital  in 
competition  with  private  capital.  In  this  sit- 
uation, careful  consideration  must  be  given 
to  expansion  of  activities  where  the  growth 
Is  in  effect  being  financed  with  public  funds. 
Mr.  President.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  words  "distortion  of  competi- 
tion due  to  continued  use  of  Govern- 
ment provided  capital  in  competition 
with  private  capital."  This  is  the  crux 
of  the  issue.  Is  this  an  appropriate  ac- 
tivity for  a  Government  supported 
entity?  Does  this  promote  safety  and 
soundness  in  the  banking  system? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  raised 
concerns  about  hostUe  takeovers  gen- 
erally. I  do  not  believe  they  always 
result  in  better  managed  and  more  ef- 
ficient companies.  Indeed,  targets  are 
often  well-managed  and  efficient  com- 
panies. - 
Moreover,  the  gruelling  nature  of 
the  takeover  process  often  leaves  the 
company  that  is  the  victim  of  the 
takeover  attempt  with  Uttle  or  no 
money  for  needed  investments  m 
plants  and  equipment.  The  long-term 
results  of  faUing  to  invest  in  new 
equipment,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment, do  irreparable  damage  to  not 
only  that  company's  future,  but  to  the 
competitive  edge  of  our  country  as  a 

wliole.  ^^  ^       .  4.     „ 

With  the  uncertainty  that  exists  m 
the  minds  of  thousands  of  depositors 
In  federally  insured  banks,  hostile 
takeovers  add  an  unnecessary  and  un- 
welcome element. 

I  believe  that  hostile  bank  takeovers 
inject  a  major  note  of  instabUity  to 
the  banking  system.  The  regulatory 
approval  process  for  bank  acquisitions 
is  a  lengthy  one  and  intensifies  the  un- 
certainty that  surrounds  any  hostUe 
takeover  bid.  In  light  of  the  massive 
bailout  that  we  are  now  facmg  with 
the  federally  insured  savings  and  loan 
fund,  and  waning  confidence  in  our 
savings  institutions,  it  is  essential  that 
investor  confidence  be  maintamed 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  notion  of  federally  insured  msti- 
tutions  engaging  in  highly  leveraged 
hostUe  acquisitions  is  offensive 
enough,  but  allowing  FDIC  money  to 
be  used  as  weaponry  in  a  takeover 
battle  is  outrageous.  If  one  thing  is  ob- 
vious, the  legislation  before  us  today 
clearly  shows  that  taxpayer  money 


stands  behind  the  deposit  insurance 
funds.  Bank  hostile  takeovers  are  not 
an  appropriate  use  of  tax  dollars. 

This  amendment  will  effectively  stop 
hostile  transactions  fuelled  by  public 
money  without  hindering  legitimate 
transactions  designed  to  assist  ailing 
Institutions.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

This  is  an  appropriate  Issue  to  be 
considered  In  the  context  of  this  sav- 
ings and  loan  Insurance  fund  bailout. 
The  first  Republic-assisted  acquisition 
was  one  of  the  largest  bank  bailouts  In 
history.  If  we  are  to  preserve  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  insurance 
funds  in  the  future,  we  carmot  permit 
this  activity  to  continue. 

This  Is  not  a  securities  issue.  It  Is  a 
bank  Insurance  fund  safety  and  sound- 
ness Issue.  It's  what  we're  about  today, 
Mr.  President.  We  must  Include  this 
amendment  In  this  bUl.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  a  letter  that  two  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Banking  Committee,  Including 
the  former  chairman,  sent  to  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  Greenspan  on  this 
very  issue,  be  printed  In  the  Record.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COKMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING, 

AND  Urban  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC,  February  19,  1988. 
Hon.  Alan  Greenspan. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Greenspan:  We  are  writ- 
ing to  express  our  concern  regarding  the  po- 
tential dangers  posed  to  the  banking  system 
by  hostile  takeovers,  such  as  Bank  of  New 
York  Company's  (BNY)  current  effort  to 
gain   control   of  Irving  Bank  Corporation 
(IBC)   This  proposed  acquisition  raises  the 
prospect  that  for  the  first  time  the  banking 
system  will  be  subject  to  hostile  acquisitions 
attempte,  particularly  as  opportunities  for 
bank  acquisitions  are  dramatically  expand- 
ed by  the  ongoing  removal  of  barriers  to 
interstate  banking. 

We  believe  that  hostile  bank  takeovers 
could  inject  a  major  note  of  instabUity  to 
the  banking  system.  The  necessary  process 
of  regulatory  approval  for  bank  acquisitions 
means  that  hostile  takeover  battles  will  last 
much  longer  than  those  in  unregulated  m- 
dustrles.  Intensifying  the  uncertainty  and 
InstabUity  for  the  system.  The  often  bitter, 
contested  nature  of  a  hostUe  takeover  m- 
sures  that  charges  and  countercharges 
about  bank  management  will  escalate,  rais- 
ing questions  about  the  soundness  of  the  In- 
stitutions involved.  Most  Important,  the 
highly  leveraged  nature  of  hostUe  acquisi- 
tions could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
capital  adequacy  of  the  acquiring  Institution 
as  weU  as  the  target.  The  risk  U  heightened 
in  a  hostUe  situation  because  the  normal 
'due  dUigence"  cannot  take  place,  causing 
substantial  disparity  to  result  between  pro- 
jections and  reality  with  respect  to  asset 
values  and  capital. 

WhUe  we  have  great  respect  for  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  review  pro- 
posed mergers  on  a  case  by  case  basis  the 
Fed's  current  procedures  are  designed  to 
review     negotiated,     consensual     mergers. 


where  hostUe  mergers  present  significantly 
different  Issues. 

In  addition,  we  are  concerned  about  a  po- 
tential ripple  effect  In  the  banking  Industry. 
As  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  January 
6  sUted:  "So  far,  no  large  bank  has  been  the 
victim  of  an  unfriendly  takeover.  But  the 
watershed  could  be  Bank  of  New  York  Com- 
pany's hostUe  $1.25  bUUon  offer  for  Irving 
Bank  Corp  .  .  .  Should  regulators  aUow  the 
bid  to  proceed,  bankers  say,  a  string  of  hos- 
tile attempts  to  take  over  big  banks  would 
follow." 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  benefits  of 
hostUe  bank  takeovers  outweigh  the  costs 
and  risks  for  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
the  banking  system.  We  are  particularly 
concerned  about  preserving  adequate  cap- 
ital for  banks  and  bank  holding  companies 
and  about  the  implications  that  debt-fi- 
nanced transactions  could  have  on  the 
strength  of  our  banks.  We  urge  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  consider  very  caref  uUy  the  ImpU- 
catlons  that  a  wave  of  hostUe  takeovers 
could  have  on  the  banking  system  before 
granting  approval  for  such  transactions. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proximire. 
Jim  Sasser. 
Terry  Sanford. 

Mr.  CONRAD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  engage  the  chairman,  and  If  I 
might  have  the  chairman's  attention, 
and  engage  the  chairman  In  a  discus- 
sion, perhaps  we  can  save  some  time 
and  forego  my  right  to  the  amend- 
ment that  we  have  provided  for  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  clear  that  we  are 
going  to  have  difficulty  working  out  In 
time  the  concern  that  I  have.  If  I  can 
draw  the  chairman's  attention  to  the 
problem  that  I  see.  perhaps  we  could 
reach  some  sort  of  understanding 
about  what  might  occur  In  conference 
committee  that  would  save  us  from 
having  to  offer  an  amendment,  and 
take  further  time  of  our  colleagues 
here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  direct  the  chair- 
man's attention  to  section  7(a)  which 
provides  that  every  such  bank  which 
falls  to  make  or  publish  any  such 
report  within  the  period  of  time  speci- 
fied by  the  corporation  or  which  sub- 
mits or  publishes  any  false,  mislead- 
ing, or  Incomplete  report  or  Informa- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  for 
such  failure,  submission,  or  publica- 
tion of  not  more  than  $2,500  a  day. 
That  would  be  provided  for  In  the 
managers'  bill.  That  Is  currently  a 
penalty  of  $100  a  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  want  to 
make  the  point  to  the  chairman  that 
In  my  State  we  have  banks  of  very 
small  size.  I  had  banks  come  to  me 
which  have  a  capitalization  of  $1.2  mil- 
lion. They  pointed  out  to  me  that  If  we 
could  have  a  continuing  violation  for 
just  Incomplete  Information,  which 
ran  for  100  days,  and  you  had  the  full 
penalty.  $2,500  a  day.  It  would  wipe 
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out  a  qu&rter  of  the  capital  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

I  know  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  in  the  managers'  amendment  to 
require  certain  standards  to  be  met 
before  that  kind  of  penalty  could  be 
imposed.  Let  me  Just  say  that  has  not 
given  full  comfort  to  the  bankers  that 
I  represent  because  they  say  "Look,  we 
would  be  subjected  to  costly  legal  fees 
in  attempting  to  defend  ourselves.  We 
would  be  subjected  to  the  decision  of  a 
bureaucrat  who  may  or  may  not  be 
reasonable." 

And  the  simple  point  that  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  is 
whether  or  not  this  is  really  what  we 
want  to  do.  Should  we  have  a  penalty 
structure  that  applies  the  same  to  a 
bank  that  has  $5  billion  of  capital  as 
to  a  bank  that  has  $1  million  of  cap- 
ital? 

It  does  not  seem  to  make  much  sense 
to  this  Senator.  Should  there  not  be 
some  mechanisms  for  fines  that  fit  the 
size  of  the  institution?  In  other  words, 
we  expect  the  same  kind  of  pain  to  be 
eiuu;ted  whether  you  are  a  very  large 
institution  or  a  small  institution  in- 
stead of  this  kind  of  disproportionate 
penalty  for  those  who  are  small. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 
Mr.  CONRAD.  Yes. 
Mr.  RIEGLR  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding.  I  am  sensitive  to  the 
concern  that  he  raises.  We  want  good 
reporting.  We  want  timely  reporting. 
We  have  a  lot  of  public  money  at 
stake.  We  had  $100  billion-plus  disap- 
pearing from  the  S&L  system  in  large 
part  because  of  misleading  and  false 
reports.  I  know  the  Senator  wants  the 
reports  to  be  on  time  and  accurate  as 
strongly  as  I  do.  These  call  reports  are 
a  very  fundamental  part  of  the 
system,  and  it  connects  to  deposit  in- 
surance. 

Now,  mistakes  can  be  made,  but 
these  are  treated  as  very  serious  docu- 
ments. The  people  who  prepare  them 
know  what  they  are;  they  know  what 
needs  to  go  in  them.  I  do  not  know 
that  in  the  recent  past  we  have  had 
anyone  cited,  for  example,  in  the  Sen- 
ator's State  for  this  problem.  I  would 
have  no  way  of  knowing.  I  doubt  that 
there  would  be  very  many,  if  any, 
cases,  but  false  and  misleading,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator,  carries  one  kind  of 
ring  to  it.  But  let  me  say  this.  We  have 
scaled  that  fine  down.  It  was  much 
higher,  as  the  Senator  knows,  initially. 
We  have  gone  down  to  $2,500. 

Let  me  read  somethiiig  that  is  in  ex- 
isting law  that  relates  to  this  and 
allows  the  kind  of  regulatory  adjust- 
ment for  precisely  the  kind  of  case 
about  which  I  think  the  Senator  prop- 
erly expresses  concern.  The  law  now 
says  as  follows: 

In  determining  the  amount  of  penalty,  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall 
take  into  account  the  appropriateness  of  the 
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penalty  with  respect  to  the  size  of  financial 
resources  and  good  faith  of  the  insured  in- 
stitution or  person  charged,  the  gravity  of 
the  violation,  the  history  of  previous  viola- 
tions and— 

And  I  underline  this— 
such  other  matters  as  Justice  may  require. 

So  the  law  has  in  effect  ancltipated, 
I  think,  certainly  to  a  rather  substan- 
tial degree  the  possibility  that  some- 
how someone  could  file  an  incomplete 
report  and  be  in  a  situation  where 
through  really  innocent  omission  or 
just  a  clerical  error  or  what  have  you 
find  themselves  in  a  situation  where 
they  could  be  very  badly  damaged  fi- 
nancially, and  no  one  would  want  that. 
So,  in  a  sense  we  have  some  means  and 
manner  in  the  law  now  that  specifical- 
ly requires  the  consideration  of  pre- 
cisely this  situation. 

Mr.    CONRAD.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes.  of  course. 
Mr.    CONRAD.    Who    makes    that 
Judgment? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  person  making 
the  Judgment  in  this  case  is  clearly  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  or 
the  regulators  themselves,  but  that 
does  not  exhaust  somebody's  recourse, 
tf  they  feel  they  have  been  improperly 
assigned  a  fine.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
ways  in  which  they  can  pursue  an 
appeal,  if  they  think  they  are  being 
improperly  handled,  including,  by  the 
way.  calling  their  Senators,  calling 
their  House  Members— not  that  they 
should  have  to  do  that,  but  in  our 
system  people  do  not  have  to  be  run 
over  by  the  regulators.  I  do  not  want  a 
system  where  the  regulators  are  be- 
having in  a  highhanded  or  arbitrary 
fashion.  On  the  other  hand.  I  do  want 
a  situation  where  the  reporting  laws 
for  reasons  of  safety  and  soundness  re- 
quire [>eople  to  turn  in  accurate  infor- 
mation on  time.  If  they  want  to  be  in 
the  banking  business  in  Michigan. 
North  Dakota.  California,  or  any  other 
place,  there  is  an  obligation  to  obey 
the  law. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  it  strikes  me  when  you  have 
a  flat  penalty,  you  are  saying  to  the 
small  bank,  you  are  going  to  take  a 
very  serious  hit  potentially  if  you 
make  a  mistake,  far  heavier  penalty 
than  on  the  large  bank. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned.  I 
have  a  very  hard  time  justifying  that 
kind  of  differential  penalty.  If  you 
have  a  bank  with  $1  million  capital 
and  it  has  left  out  something  in  a 
report  that  could  eventuate  in  a  $2,500 
fine  for  100  days,  $250,000  in  the  ex- 
ample that  I  gave  would  be  a  quarter 
of  the  capital  of  the  institution.  If  you 
had  a  $10  billion  facility,  it  would  be  a 
fraction  of  their  capital.  Frankly,  if  we 
are  interested  in  assuring  that  people 
do  what  they  ought  to  do,  then  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  a  pro- 
portional penalty. 
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Now.   I  really  question,   when  you 
take  a  fine  from  $100  a  day  to  $2,500  a 
day  and  apply  it  to  all  institutions  the 
same,  whether  you  have  done  some- 
thing that   passes   the  essential   ele- 
ment of  fairness.  I  think  it  fails  the  es- 
sential element  of  fairness.  I  hope  in 
the  conference  committee  the  chair- 
man might  be  persuaded  to  raise  this 
matter  and  have  it  reviewed.  I  very 
much  hope  that  we  are  not  left  with  a 
situation  in  which  this  is  the  bottom 
line. 
(Mr.  KERREY  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  have  great  regard  for  him  and 
for  the  ideas  that  he  presents  and  for 
this  one.  I  am  sensitive  to  the  points 
he  raises.  We  do  not  want  the  struc- 
ture of  the  law  to  be  punitive  or  to 
lend  itself  to  a  punitive  effect.  It  is 
tough  enough  today;  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor's State  has  been  especially  hard 
hit  because  of  agricultural  problems 
and  other  things,  so  that  everybody  is 
struggling    these    days,    and    that    is 
tough  enough  without  having  other 
things  that  are  perverse  or  carry  unin- 
tended consequences. 

So  I  hear  what  the  Senator  is  saying. 
Let  me  discuss  this  further  with  him. 
take  a  look  at  it.  I  appreciate  his  will- 
ingness, if  I  hear  him  correctly,  not 
necessarily  to  press  forward  with  an 
amendment  at  this  time,  but  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I.  in  fact,  will  look 
more  closely  at  this  matter.  I  will  talk 
with  the  Senator.  We  will  see  where 
we  are  in  the  conference,  and  this  will 
be  one  of  the  issues  that  I  will  take  a 
very  close  look  at  and  will  weigh  in 
that  context. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  It  will  be  with  that 
understanding  I  would  not  offer  the 
amendment  at  this  time,  in  the  inter- 
est of  saving  the  time  of  my  colleagues 
in  pressing  ahead  on  this  legislation.  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  openmind- 
edness  of  the  chairman  on  this  matter. 
I  do  feel  strongly  that  it  deserves  a 
second  look. 
Mr.  GARN.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CONRAD.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's cooperation,  and  I  have  some  of 
the  same  concerns.  But  while  we 
rushed  to  increase  these  penalties  be- 
cause of  the  problems  of  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse.  I  am  concerned  about 
minor  violations  in  smaller  institutions 
that  are  not  involved  in  this.  So  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  problem  taking  a 
second  look  at  it.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's willingness  to  not  offer  the 
amendment. 
Mr.  HEFUN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CONRAD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  and  the  statement 
of  Senator  Riegle  and  Senator  Garn. 
Senator  Riegle  in  response  to  Senator 
Conrad's  statement  of  what  rights,  or 
some  language  to  that  effect,  does  a 
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o^r^nn  who  is  fined  or  an  institution    Member  and  as  a  Senator,  intervening 
person  wno  »s /"lea  or  aii  "lov  where  I  have  seen  the  Federal 


or  an  institution-related  party  have, 
the  Senator  mentioned  several  things, 
but  one  of  my  concerns  is  that  there  is 
no  due  process,  there  is  no  fundamen- 
tal fairness  in  that  he.  imder  the  lan- 
guage, is  not  given  a  right  to  have  a 
review  before  an  agency,  for  him  to 
come  in  and  be  able  to  contest  this. 

Now  I  have  an  amendment  prepared 
pertaining  to  agency  hearings  and 
other  things  that  I  do  not  want  to 
offer.  I  hope  that  we  can  work  it  out, 
and  I  will  address  that  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  a  time  with  you.  and  I  will  address 
this  thing  more  thoroughly;  but  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  with  Senator 
CONHAD  on  the  size  of  the  fines  as  it 
would  apply  to  smaller  banking  insti- 
tutions, smaller  savings  and  loans, 
thrifts,  credit  unions,  anyone  that 
might  be  involved  in  regard  to  this. 
But  when  Senator  Conrad  finishes,  I 
will  go  into  some  other  related  mat- 
ters- J  »« 
Mr    RIEGLE.  If  I  may  respond  to 

the  Senator  from  Alabama,  I  am  told 
by  professional  staff  that  the  proce- 
dure here,  if  the  penalty  is  assigned 
and  thought  to  be  inappropriate  by 
the  small  institution,  that  there  is  a 
review  process  that  goes  on  within  the 
agency  where  they  can  seek  a  remedy; 
but  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  how 
that  works  out.  that  is  subject  to  out- 
side judicial  review,  I  am  told. 

Now,  we  do  not  want  to  have  to  use 
that  sort  of  procedure,  because  that 
takes  a  long  time,  and  that  can  be 
cumbersome  and  can  be  very  expen- 
sive. My  view  runs  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  two  Senators  who  are  on 
their  feet.  That  is.  I  do  not  want  an  ar- 
bitrary procedure.  By  the  same  token. 
I  do  not  want  to  have  another  $100  bil- 
lion disappear,  so  we  are  back  one  day 
asking  the  taxpayers  to  cough  up  all 
this  money. 

I  think  if  the  people  are  gomg  to  be 
in  the  banking  business  or  the  savings 
and  loan  business  with  insured  depos- 
its that  they  ought  to  keep  their 
records  straight,  and  they  ought  to 
hire  people  who  keep  their  records 
straight.  That  is  an  obligation  that 
goes  with  the  charter.  If  that  is  too 
tough  to  do,  maybe  they  ought  not  be 
in  a  business  where  they  are  handlmg 
insured  deposits. 

They  are  acting,  in  a  sense,  as  a  par- 
tial fiduciary  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  an  obligation 
that  attaches  to  them  to  do  the  rec- 
ordkeeping properly,  not  to  file  false 
or  misleading  or  incomplete  records. 
This  is  a  way  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  we 
are  not  finding  a  pattern  develop  here 
of  arbitrary  abuse  of  bureaucratic 
power,  or  of  administrative  power.  I 
have  seen  that  happen. 

People  in  administrative  agencies 
can  feel  that  they,  in  a  sense,  have  ab- 


in  cases,  where  I  have  seen  the  Federal 
Government  be  excessive  in  the  appli- 
cation of  its  authority  in  individual 
cases,  whether  it  is  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  the  Social  Security 
Administration  or  the  IRS.  or  wherev- 
er it  happens  to  be.  So  I  fully  concede 
that  that  can  happen. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing  while  I 
have  the  floor  now.  That  is.  as  the 
chairman  of  this  committee.  I  want 
the  input  of  Senators  exactly  like  we 
are  getting  right  now.  who  may  not 
happen  to  serve  on  this  committee,  be- 
cause if  we  have  a  problem  out  there 
with  small  banks,  or  we  have  other 
kinds  of  problems  that  may  either  be 
in  existence  or  building  up.  I  want  to 
know  about  it,  because  I  want  to  try  to 
do  something  sensibly  and  affirmative- 
ly to  try  to  fix  it. 

I  view  that  as  the  job  of  our  commit- 
tee. So.  I  am  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
suggestions  and  ideas  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  can  bring  to  light  things 
that  they  think  are  a  problem,  and  to 
the  extent  that  we  find  they  are.  I 
want  to  try  to  find  a  solution,  working 
with  them  to  solve  those  problems. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  retain  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  You 
do.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
has  the  floor.  . 

Mr.  CONRAD.  If  I  might  just  mdi- 
cate  once  again  to  my  friend  from 
Michigan.  I  very  much  appreciate  your 
response.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  un- 
derstand what  is  provided  for  In  terms 
of  a  test.  I  understand  what  is  provid- 
ed for  in  terms  of  regulatory  review  of 
those  fines.  I  just  want  to  share  with 
you  that  the  bankers  from  my  State, 
who  are  small  bankers,  who  came  to 
see  me,  and  who  I  know  to  be  very 
honest,  credible  people,  said  to  me 
that  they  do  not  have  an  awful  lot  of 
comfort  in  that  process,  given  the 
threat  to  their  institution.  $2,500  a 
day.  For  something  that  is  incomplete 
in  a  call  report,  not  misleading,  not 
fraudulent,  but  an  incomplete  report, 
that  potentially  subjects  them  to 
$2,500  a  day  fine,  when  it  was  a  hun- 
dred dollars. 

And  they  are  told.  "Well,  if  you  are 
not  being  treated  fairly,  you  can  go  to 
Federal  court,"  is  not  something  that 
is  very  encouraging  to  them,  because 
the  cost  of  that  would  be  extremely 
burdensome  to  a  small,  rural  bank  in 
my  State.  ,    ^  ^^ 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  said,  and  I  hear  it  clearly,  and 
I  understand  that. 

Let  me  also  make  this  suggestion:  I 
say  this,  and  I  would  say  it  to  any 
other  Senator  who  is  on  his  feet  on 
the  floor  right  now;  that  is.  if  you  find 
a  situation,  a  single  situation  like  that, 
where   you   find  an   arbitrary   action 


feel  very  strongly  about  the  need  to  do 
the  recordkeeping  and  do  it  properly. 
If  you  find  there  is  abuse  of  agency 
power,  or  something  of  that  kind  that 
is  taking  place,  and  that  you  have 
someone  in  your  State  who  comes  in 
and  can  present  those  kind  of  facts  to 
you,  I  want  to  know  it. 

I  hope  that  the  very  same  day  you 
will  bring  that  individual  over  to  see 
me,  and  I  will  make  time  available.  I 
give  you  that  commitment  now,  and  it 
is  a  blanket  commitment,  that  I  will 
make  time  available,  and  I  have  done 
it  in  the  case  of  others,  to  hear  what  is 
being  said  and  to  consider  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  committee  is. 

So  I  want  us  to  be  in  a  position  to  do 
this  job  right.  I  feel  as  strongly  about 
you  being  able  to  make  those  repre- 
sentations here  to  your  constituents  as 
my  being  able  to  make  them  to  mine. 
Mr.  CONRAD.  I  do  not  want  to  fur- 
ther delay,   Mr.   President,   consider- 
ation of  this  bill.  I  just  want  to  con- 
clude by  saying,  I  take  on  its  face  the 
offer  of  the  chairman  to  reconsider 
this  matter  and  evaluate  it  further  in 
the  conference  committee;  I  hope  very 
much  that  that  will  be  done,  and  I  do 
feel  that  this  is  something  that  re- 
quires a  second  look.  I  also  want  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  concept  that 
Senator   Hept-in    is   advocating,   that 
there  be  some  review  process,  short  of 
the  Federal  court  system. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  must  say  the  Chair  accepts 
the  request  made  earlier  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  with  respect  to  the 
printing  of  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
reserved  the  right  to  bring  two  amend- 
ments to  the  floor  for  a  20-minute 
time  limit.  It  is  not  my  present  inten- 
tion to  offer  these  amendments,  but  to 
discuss  the  issues  that  I  have  in  mind 
with  it.  I  realize  that  this  bill  ought  to 
be  passed  and  be  passed  expeditiously, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  delay  it;  but  I 
think  that  in  conference,  certainly  and 
hopefully,  the  House,  before  it  final- 
izes its  action,  will  take  notice  of  my 
remarks  pertaining  to  these  issues. 

I  raise  some  questions  about  the  title 
IX  of  the  FSLIC  rescue  plan,  which 
dramatically  increases  the  enforce- 
ment authority  of  the  regulators  over 
all  members  of  the  financial  institu- 
tional industry,  including  the  members 
of  the  boards  of  directors.  I  think  the 
language  should  be  reviewed  and.  in 
my  judgment,  changed  to  ensure  that 
financial  institutions  are  able  to  at- 
trswjt  strong  and  capable  individuals  as 


can  feel  that  they,  in  a  sense,  have  ab^    wnere   ^taking  place  in  the  system  of    directors  and  officers. 

solute  power.  I  have  seen  it  exercised    JJ^f^\^„5*^^?  P^  very  sensitive  area.       While  I  wiU  not  offer  any  amend- 

S  "avf  S^e?-  JsTa^'^a^yore    b'^^Sffm^eVcS  ITope,  that  i    ment,  in  the  interest  of  the  swift  pas- 
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sage  of  the  bill,  I  do  want  to  address 
some  of  these  Issues,  which  I  believe  to 
be  critical.  Federal  regiilatory  officials 
constantly  stress  the  need  for  effective 
and  honest  board  management.  The 
Office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
has  stated:  "At  the  OCC  we  recognize 
the  important  contributions  knowl- 
edgeable and  active  directors  make  to 
the  bank  and  the  community.  We  ap- 
preciate just  how  much  directors  can 
enhance  the  safety  and  the  sUbility  of 
the  banking  system.  We  want  to  sup- 
port directors  by  ensuring  that  they 
have  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  expected 
of  them." 

Therefore,  without  a  clarifying 
amendment,  financial  institutions  may 
lose  effective  directors,  maybe  an 
entire  board  of  directors. 

I  am  merely  recommending  that  due 
process  and  fairness  dictate  that  clear 
standards  should  be  included  in  any 
assessment  of  civil  penalties. 

I  would  like  to  respectfully  request 
of  my  colleagues  that  the  following 
suggested  changes  to  S.  774  be  consid- 
ered particularly  in  conference. 

First.  S.  774  would  raise  the  current 
rate  of  discretionary  civil  money  pen- 
alties from  $1,000  a  day  to  $25,000  and 
would  expand  the  scope  of  civil  money 
penalties  to  include  unsafe  and  un- 
sound practices  or  breaches  of  fiduci- 
ary duty.  Penalties  could  be  assessed 
and  accumulated  at  a  rate  of  $25,000 
per  day  for  such  subjective  grounds  as 
imsafe  and  unsound  practices.  In  addi- 
tion, the  regulators  could  assess  a  civil 
money  penalty  of  $1  million  a  day  for 
reckless  disregard  of  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  financial  institution. 
The  potential  for  agency  abuse  of 
such  increased  penalty  authority  can 
be  somewhat  protected  against  by  the 
insertion  of  conditions  which  must  be 
met  in  cases  where  the  penalty  Is  over 
a  certain  threshold  amount. 

The  conditions  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  my  judgment  are  that:  First, 
the  violation  was  intentionally  or  will- 
fully done;  second,  the  violation 
caused  or  will  cause  substantial  finan- 
cial loss  or  result  in  substantial  pecu- 
niary gain;  and  third,  the  violation  was 
done  with  reckless  disregard  for  safety 
and  soundness. 

An  additional  safeguard  against  reg- 
ulatory abuse  should  be  included;  we 
should  grant  the  "assessed— the  insti- 
tution or  institution-related— party" 
the  right  to  an  administrative  hearing 
on  the  civil  money  penalty  assessment 
within  10  days  from  the  date  the 
notice  of  assessment  is  issued. 

Under  existing  law,  the  assessed 
party  or  institution  has  a  right  to  re- 
quest, within  10  days,  that  a  hearing 
be  held.  However,  the  hearing  may  ac- 
tually be  scheduled  several  months 
after  the  request  Is  filed,  if  the  parties 
in  effect  agree. 

This  amendment,  allowing  the  op- 
portunity for  an  "expedited"  hearing, 
should  not  remove  the  alternative  for 
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the  institution  or  institution-related 
party  to  request  a  nonexpedited  hear- 
ing as  provided  under  current  law. 

In  addition,  under  current  law,  any 
person  who  willfully  violates  the  pro- 
vision of  the  act  may  be  fined  up  to 
$10,000  a  day.  Title  IX  increases  the 
penalties  for  any  violation  of  the 
Change  in  the  Bank  Control  Act  from 
$10,000  a  day  to  $25,000  a  day— or  $1 
million  for  violations  of  reckless  disre- 
gard—and removes  the  "willful"  stand- 
ard. 

This  change  may  permit  even  Inad- 
vertent violations  of  the  act  to  be  pun- 
ished with  penalties  of  $25,000  per 
day.  This  section  warrants  retention  of 
the  "willful '  standard  and  mitigating 
factors  to  be  considered  prior  to  civil 
money  penalty  assessment.  No  penal- 
ties should  be  imposed  for  inadvertent 
violations. 

Mr.  President,  my  recommendations 
are  minor.  I  sincerely  do  not  want  to 
change  the  intent  of  the  administra- 
tion that  violators  be  punished.  I  wish 
to  see  those  guilty  of  fraud  and  abuse 
punished  for  their  wrongdoing.  How- 
ever, if  adjustments  can  be  made,  then 
the  financial  institution  industry  will 
understand  what  constitutes  violations 
of  law  and  regulations  and  they  will  be 
able  to  attract  solid  individuals  as  di- 
rectors and  employees,  thus  upholding 
the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  par- 
ticularly the  matter  pertaining  to  the 
administrative  hearings  ought  to  be 
carefully  considered  and  that  these 
ought  to  be  incorporated  into  the  final 
version  of  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  managers  of  the  bill 
in  conference  will  look  into  it. 

The  idea  that  you  would  have  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing,  whether  it  be  ex- 
pedited or  nonexpedited,  to  me  means 
that  it  would  prevent  a  lot  of  litigation 
that  could  go  on  in  courts  and  appeals 
in  the  legal  system  which  could  be 
handled.  In  many,  many  instances  the 
administrative  hearings  bring  out  mis- 
understandings. It  gives  an  opportuni- 
ty for  people  to  explain,  and  we  all 
know  that  explanations  sometimes 
clarify  matters  that  are  before  regula- 
tory agencies. 

I  will  ask  that  an  amendment  that  I 
prepared  on  this  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  suggestions, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
appear  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AXXIfDIfENT 

On  page  430.  line  12.  before  "Section" 
insert  the  following: 

(a)  Iif  General.— 
On  page  431.  between  lines   14  and  15. 

insert  the  following: 

(b)  Standard  for  iMPOsmoN  op  Certain 
Penalties.— Section  8(iH2KB)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.SC 
1818<iK2MB))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   the   following:   "Notwithstanding  any 
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other  provision  of  law.  an  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  may  impose  a  civil  pen- 
alty under  a  provision  of  Federal  law  on  a  fi- 
nancial institution  or  an  institution-related 
party  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $2,500  per 
day  but  not  exceeding  $25,000  per  day  only 
if  such  agency  determines  that— 

"(1)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  has 
caused  a  serious  financial  loss  to  the  finan- 
cial institution  or  to  the  holding  company  of 
which  such  Institution  is  a  subsidiary,  to  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund,  or  to  the  Savings  As- 
sociation Insurance  Fund; 

'(11)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  was 
willful: 

"(ill)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  was 
part  of  a  pattern  of  violations,  breaches,  or 
practices  by  that  financial  institution  or  in- 
stitution-related party;  or 

"(iv)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  re- 
sulted in  the  enrichment  of  the  institution- 
related  party  charged  with  the  violation, 
breach,  or  practice. 

The  financial  institution  or  institution-re- 
lated party  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  agency  hearing,  upon  request,  to  com- 
mence not  later  than  10  days  after  issuance 
of  a  notice  of  assessment  of  a  penalty  that 
exceeds  $2,500  per  day.  In  such  hearing  all 
issues  shall  be  determined  on  the  record 
pursuant  to  section  554  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  The  agency  determination 
shall  be  made  by  final  order  which  may  be 
reviewed  only  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(D).  An  institution  or  institution-related 
party  which  does  not  reciuest  a  hearing  to 
commence  within  10  days  of  the  issuance  of 
the  notice  retains  its  rights  to  make  a  re- 
quest within  10  days  after  Issuance  of  the 
notice  of  assessment  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C). '. 

On  page  468,  between  lines  17  and  18 
insert  the  following: 

SEC   9M.   STANDARD   FOR    IMPOSITION   OF  CIVIL 
PENALTIES. 

Section  206  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(t)  Standard  for  Imposition  op  Civil 
Penalties.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Board  may  impose  a  civil 
penalty  under  a  provision  of  Federal  law  on 
a  credit  union  or  an  institution-related 
party  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $2,500  per 
day  but  not  in  excess  of  $25,000  per  day 
only  If  the  Board  determines  that— 

"(1)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  has 
caused  or  is  likely  to  cause  a  serious  finan- 
cial loss  to  the  credit  union  or  to  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund; 
"(2)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  was 
willful; 

"(3)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  was 
part  of  a  pattern  of  violations,  breaches,  or 
practices  by  that  credit  union  or  institution- 
related  party;  or 

"(4)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  re- 
sulted In  the  enrichment  of  the  institution- 
related  party  charged  with  the  violation. 
The  financial  institution  or  institution-re- 
lated party  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  agency  hearing,  upon  request,  to  com- 
mence not  later  than  10  days  after  Issuance 
of  a  notice  of  assessment  of  a  penalty  that 
exceeds  $2,500  per  day.  In  such  hearing  aU 
issues  shall  be  determined  on  the  record 
pursuant  to  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code.  The  agency  determination 
shall  be  made  by  final  order  which  may  be 
reviewed  only  as  provided  In  subsection 
(k)(2)(D).  An  Institution  or  institution-relat- 
ed party  which  does  not  request  a  hearing 
to  commence  within  10  days  of  the  issuance 
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of  the  notice  reUlns  its  rights  to  malse  a  re- 
quest within  10  days  after  issuance  of  the 
notice  of  assessment  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (k)(2)(C).". 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  some  very  important  points 
here,  and  they  are  ones  that  we  also 
had  a  concern  about. 

One  of  the  amendments  that  we 
have  incorporated  in  what  we  call  a 
series  of  managers'  amendments 
which  we  will  offer  at  the  end  of  the 
bill,  is  one  to  further  set  out  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  penalties 
above  the  $2,500  a  day  can  be  assessed. 
We  set  forth  these  tests  that  go  in 
the  direction  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  raised. 

Those  fines  can  only  be  assessed,  if 
the  agency  determines  that  one  of  the 
five  following  factors  was  present,  and 
let  me  just  read  off  the  five. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  am  familiar  with 
them. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  All  right.  The  Senator 
has  seen  those. 

So,  in  any  event  we  have  tried  with 
those  standards— including  one  being 
willful,  knowing  violation  and  one 
being  grossly  negligent— to  set  a  clear- 
er standard,  an  important  set  of  stand- 
ards to  impose  some  discipline  in  what 
the  Senator  has  expressed  some  con- 
cern about. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
the  other  amendment  that  I  was  con- 
templating bringing  deals  with  section 
1004  of  S.  774,  which  makes  significant 
changes  in  the  disclosure  of  grand  jury 
material. 

I  think  this  is  an  issue,  that  at  the 
very  least,  warrants  some  discussion 
during  this  debate. 

Current  provisions  within  S.  774 
would  overturn  two  Supreme  Court 
cases  decided  in  1983.  The  first,  is 
United  States  v.  Sells  Engineering  Inc., 
463  U.S.  418  (1983),  and  the  second, 
decided  on  the  same  day,  is  United 
States  V.  Baggot,  463  U.S.  476  (1983). 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Sells,  niled 
that  under  rule  6(E)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Civil  Division  attor- 
neys may  not  obtain  secret  grand  jury 
materials  without  a  court  order  based 
on  a  showing  of  "particularized  need." 
Section  1004  of  S.  774,  would  over- 
turn the  SeUs  decision,  and  aUow  pros- 
ecutors to  make  disclosures  of  grand 
jury  materials  without  a  court  order  to 
civil  attorneys  within  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

In  addition,  this  bill  will  also  allow 
grand  jury  material,  "at  the  request  of 
an  attorney  for  the  Government,  and 
when  so  permitted  by  a  court  upon  a 
showing  of  substantial  need,  to  be 
given  to  persormel  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  when 
(a)  such  personnel  are  deemed  neces- 
sary to  provide  assistance  to  an  attor- 


ney for  the  Government  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  attorney's  duty  to 
enforce  Federal  civil  law,  or  (b)  for  use 
in  relation  to  any  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  department  or 
agency." 

Really  the  last  part  (b)  is  so  broad 
that  there  was  really  no  need  to  put 
that  (a)  in  it. 

This  provision,  overturns  the  Baggot 
decision  which  currently  allows  grand 
jury  material  to  be  given  to  a  Federal 
agency  only  upon  a  showing  of  par- 
ticularized need,  and  if  such  disclosure 
is  preliminary  to  or  in  cormection  with 
a  judicial  proceeding.  The  language  in 
S.  774  would  expand  the  disclosure  of 
grand  jury  material  to  include  admin- 
istrative proceedings. 

Historically,  the  use  of  grand  jury 
material  has  been  zealously  guarded  to 
serve  two  purposes.  One.  to  protect 
the  individual  under  investigation,  and 
second,  to  protect  the  process  itself. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  Sells,  quoting 
from  an  earlier  case,  underscored  the 
policy  behind  maintaining  the  secrecy 
of  grand  jury  proceedings: 

We  consistently  have  recognized  that  the 
proper  functioning  of  our  grand  jury  system 
depends  upon  the  secrecy  of  grand  jury  pro- 
ceedings. In  particular,  we  have  noted  sever- 
al distinct  interests  served  by  safeguarding 
the  confidentiality  of  grand  jury  proceed- 
ings. First,  if  preindlctment  proceedings 
were  made  public,  many  prospective  wit- 
nesses would  be  hesitant  to  come  forward 
voluntarily,  knowing  that  those  against 
whom  they  testify  would  be  aware  of  that 
testimony.  Moreover,  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  grand  jury  would  be  less 
likely  to  testify  fully  and  frankly,  as  they 
would  be  open  to  retribution  as  well  as  to  in- 
ducements. There  also  would  be  the  risk 
that  those  about  to  be  Indicted  would  flee, 
or  would  try  to  influence  individual  grand 
Jurors  to  vote  against  indictment.  Finally, 
by  preserving  the  secrecy  of  the  proceed- 
ings, we  assure  that  persons  who  are  ac- 
cused but  exonerated  by  the  grand  jury  will 
not  be  held  up  to  public  ridicule.  (U.S. 
States  V.  SeUs,  463  U.S.  at  424.  quoting  Doug- 
las Oil  Co.  V.  Petrol  Stops  NorthxDest,  (cita- 
tions omitted).) 

Under  S.  774,  a  new  standard  is  cre- 
ated to  allow  Federal  agencies  access 
to  grand  jury  material,  namely  a  show- 
ing of  "substantial  need."  The  only 
definition  I  have  seen  discussing  the 
term  "substantial  need"  is  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  Senator  Garn 
found  iri  the  Congressional  Record 
on  March  9,  1989  on  page  2396.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  very  little  leg- 
islative history  to  provide  to  courts  in 
trying  to  interpret  a  brand  new  stand- 
ard. 

Currently,  rule  6(e)(3)(C)(i)  author- 
izes a  court  to  order  disclosure  "pre- 
liminary to  or  in  connection  with  a  ju- 
dicial proceeding."  Courts  have  con- 
strued the  rule  to  require  a  showing  of 
particularized  need  before  disclosure 
of  grand  jury  materials.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  described  the  standard  of 

"particularized  need."  In  Douglas  Oil 
the  Court  stated: 
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Parties  seeking  grand  jury  transcripts 
under  rule  6(e)  must  show  that  the  material 
they  seek  is  needed  to  avoid  a  possible  injus- 
tice in  another  Judicial  proceeding,  that  the 
need  for  disclosure  is  greater  than  the  need 
for  continued  secrecy,  and  that  their  re- 
quest is  structured  to  cover  only  material  so 
needed  •  •  •.  (See  SeOa,  463  U.S.  at  443. 
quoting  Douglas  Oil). 

If  in  fact  other  agencies  need  access 
to  grand  jury  material  then  at  the 
very  least,  let  us  provide  the  courts 
with  a  sufficient  history  in  order  to 
construe  this  new  standard.  If  such 
history  is  not  possible,  I  believe  that 
the  well  Itnown  standard  of  "particu- 
larized need"  would  be  preferable  to 
give  the  courts  sufficient  guidance. 
This  would  still  permit  greater  access 
to  grand  jury  material  because  it 
would  not  be  limited  to  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  know  the  managers  of  this  bill  are 
anxious  to  complete  work  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  do  not  wish  to  unduly  delay 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
However,  I  believe  that  it  is  my  re- 
sponsibility to  raise  this  issue  particu- 
larly as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  Courts,  and  discuss  my  concerns 
with  this  provision.  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  future  discussions  of  this  legislation 
particularly  in  conference,  this  provi- 
sion will  be  further  considered  and 
clarified. 

This  is  pretty  broad  power  in  regards 
to  anything  that  would  occur  in  a 
grand  jury.  It  means  the  IRS,  or  any 
other  agency,  would  have  the  right— a 
showing  of  the  fact  that  there  is  some 
substantial  need  in  their  proceedings 
to  get  access  to  the  grand  jury  infor- 
mation. 

We  have  a  long  history,  part  of  the 
Anglo-American  system,  that  there 
has  been  protection  of  grand  jury  pro- 
ceedings. I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
bringing  the  violators  of  this  law  to 
the  bar  of  justice  and  seeing  that  they 
receive  just  punishment.  But  at  the 
same  time.  I  think  that  we  have  to 
watch,  and  watch  very  carefully,  what 
we  are  doing  to  basic  fundamental 
concepts  of  justice  in  our  basic  institu- 
tions. 

So  I  ask  that  the  managers  of  this 
bill  in  conference  and  in  the  meantime 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
provisions  that  have  been  rewritten 
pertaining  to  the  grand  jury  proceed- 
ings, and  that  hopefully  we  can  come 
up  with  language  that  protects  the 
grand  jury  as  an  Institution,  protects 
the  grand  jury  proceedings,  but  never- 
theless as  an  aid  in  trying  to  gain  con- 
victions of  those  who  should  be  con- 
victed and  have  violated  the  law.  At 
the  same  time  if  we  do  change  a  term 
and  substitute  "particularized  need" 
and  put  in  place  of  it  a  "substantial 
need."  that  we  give  some  sort  of  guid- 
ance and  legislative  history  as  to  what 
that  term  means. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senator.  This  other  conver- 
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sation  is  going  on  and  I  did  have  my 
left  ear  toward  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  I  certainly  think  he 
makes  some  good  points  particularly 
from  his  background  as  a  Judge  and 
distinguished  legal  mind.  I  will  cer- 
tainly, from  my  standpoint,  try  to  do 
something  about  this  in  conference.  I 
certainly  have  no  problem  with  trying 
to  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
listening  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  got  distracted,  because  we 
were  trying  to  resolve  another  item  on 
the  floor. 

I  want  to  say  again  I  appreciate  the 
points  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
raised.  I  have  enormous  regard  for  his 
insight  on  judicial  and  legal  process 
issues  because  of  his  previous  very  dis- 
tinguished service  as  a  judge  and  as  a 
supreme  court  justice  in  his  State.  So, 
we  will  take  fuU  account  of  what  he 
said  and  we  will  take  those  observa- 
tions and  those  concerns  with  us  into 
the  conference  and  see  what  we  can 
do. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Senator  Murkowski  I  believe  has 
been  waiting  for  some  period  of  time. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Michigan,  the 
floor  manager. 

AMKHSMZIfT  NO.  8S 

(Purpose:  To  Prohibit  Brokered  Deposits) 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  amd 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
ski] for  himself  and  Mr.  Exon,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  58. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  157.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
Insert  the  following: 

8BC  at.  BKOKKBKD  DEPOSfTS. 

(a)  DKmimoNS.— Section  3  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(uHl)  The  term  deposit  broker'  means— 

"(A)  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  placing  funds,  or  facilitating  the  place- 
ment of  funds,  of  third  parties  with  insured 
banks  or  the  business  of  placing  funds  with 
insured  banks  for  the  purpose  of  selling  in- 
terests in  those  deposits  to  third  parties: 
and 

"(B)  an  agent  or  trustee  who  establishes  a 
deposit  account  to  facilitate  a  business  ar- 
rangement with  an  Insured  bank  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  the  account  to  fund  a  prear- 
ranged loan. 

"(2)  The  term  deposit  brolier'  does  not  in- 
clude— 


"(A)  an  insured  bank,  with  respect  to 
funds  placed  with  that  bank: 

"(B)  an  employee  of  an  Insured  bank,  with 
respect  to  funds  placed  with  the  employing 
bank; 

"(C)  a  trust  department  of  an  insured 
bank  or  of  an  institution  insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, if  the  tnist  in  question  has  not  been 
established  for  the  primary  purpose  of  plac- 
ing funds  with  insured  depository  institu- 
tions: 

"(D)  the  trustee  of  a  pension  or  other  em- 
ployee benefit  plan,  with  respect  to  funds  of 
the  plan: 

"(E)  a  person  acting  as  a  plan  administra- 
tor or  an  investment  adviser  In  connection 
with  a  pension  plan  or  other  employee  bene- 
fit plan  provided  that  that  person  is  per- 
forming managerial  functions  with  respect 
to  the  plan; 

"(F)  the  trustee  of  a  testamentary  ac- 
coimt; 

"(O)  the  trustee  of  an  Irrevocable  trust 
(other  than  one  described  In  paragraph 
(1)(B)).  as  long  as  the  trust  In  question  has 
not  been  established  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  placing  funds  with  insured  deposito- 
ry Institutions; 

"(H)  a  trustee  or  custodian  of  a  t>enslon  or 
profit-sharing  plan  qualified  under  section 
401(d)  or  408(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986;  or 

"(I)  an  agent  or  nominee  whose  primary 
purpose  Is  not  the  placement  of  funds  with 
depository  institutions. 

"(v)  The  term  'employee'  includes  only  an 
employee— 

"(1)  who  is  employed  exclusively  by  the 
instu-ed  bank  for  which  he  or  she  is  solicit- 
ing deposits; 

"(2)  whose  compensation  is  primarily  in 
the  form  of  a  salary; 

"(3)  who  does  not  share  his  or  her  com- 
pensation with  a  deposit  broker;  and 

"(4)  whose  office  space  or  place  of  busi- 
ness is  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
his  or  her  insured  bank/employer. 

"(w)  The  term  'business  of  placing  funds 
or  facilitating  the  placement  of  funds'  does 
not  Include  deposit  listing  services  where- 

"(1)  the  person  or  entity  listing  the  depos- 
it is  compensated  only  by  means  of  a  sub- 
scription fee  which  is  not  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  numl>er  or  doUar  amount  of  de- 
posits placed  as  the  result  of  information 
provided  by  such  service; 

"(2)  the  service  provided  is  limited  to  the 
gathering  and  transmission  of  Information 
concerning  the  availability  of  deposits;  and 

"(3)  any  funds  to  be  invested  in  deposit  ac- 
counts are  remitted  directly  by  the  deposi- 
tor to  the  insured  bank  and  not,  directly  or 
indirectly,  through  the  person  or  entity  pro- 
viding the  listing  service. 

"(X)  The  term  'troubled  institution'  means 
an  insured  financial  Institution  which  is  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  insurance  under  this 
Act  and  which  the  Corporation  has  deter- 
mined for  the  purpose  of  section  30  does  not 
meet  its  minimum  capital  requirements.". 

(b)  Appucabiuty  of  Limitation.— The 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"SEC.  M.  BROKERED  DEPOSrTS. 

"(a)  In  General.— a  troubled  Institution 
may  not  accept  funds  deposited  into  one  or 
more  deposit  accounts  by  or  through  a  de- 
posit broker. 

"(b)  Grandfathered  Accounts.— The  pro- 
hibition contained  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  account  opened  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  FIRRE  Act  unless  such 


account  has  been  added  to  or  renewed  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  Act. 

"(c)  Waiver  Authority.— The  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
and  upon  application  by  an  Insured  finan- 
cial institution,  to  waive  the  applicability  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  upon  a  finding  that 
the  acceptance  of  such  deposits  does  not 
constitute  an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice.". 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
address  an  area  of  great  concern  asso- 
ciated with  the  matter  of  change 
within  the  bill  before  the  committee 
covering  brokered  deposits.  I  recognize 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
time  spent  by  staff  on  this  matter. 

Specifically,  what  my  amendment 
does  is  prohibit  banks  and  thrifts  that 
do  not  meet  the  minimum  capital  re- 
quirements from  using  brokered  de- 
posits and  this  is  very  important,  Mr. 
President— unless  the  institution  re- 
ceives a  waiver  from  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation. 

The  waiver  is  available  if  FDIC 
makes  a  determination,  in  advance, 
that  the  use  of  brokered  deposits  by 
that  institution  does  not  constitute  an 
unsound  banking  practice. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  relatively 
simple  amendment.  My  understanding 
is  that  FDIC  does  not  object  to  it  in 
the  intention  in  which  it  is  interpreted 
because  it  does  not  disallow  the  con- 
tinuation of  brokered  deposits. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  correct 
one  statement.  I  should  have  asked 
that  Senator  Exon  who  joins  with  me 
in  the  amendment  be  added  formally 
as  a  cosponsor  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  be  so  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side  of  this  matter  are  that  the  pro- 
posed FDIC  regulations  are  adequate. 

Well.  I  hope  in  the  discussion  that 
we  are  going  to  have  that  we  can  ex- 
amine the  regulations  in  some  detail 
bcause  these  regulations  are  inherent- 
ly weak.  They  establish  a  presumption 
that  the  use  of  brokered  deposits  by 
troubled  thrifts  is  somehow  OK. 

Would  you  believe  that  we  are  look- 
ing somewhere  in  excess  of  $157  bil- 
lion to  bail  out  the  FSLIC  and  the 
thrift  institutions?  I  happen  to  know 
something  about  this  area  because  I 
was  a  commercial  banker  for  24  years. 
I  can  tell  you  what  happens  when 
your  loan  portfolio  deteriorates.  The 
quality  of  your  loans  goes  down,  your 
loans  are  charged  off  against  your  cap- 
ital, the  regulators  are  breathing  down 
your  throat,  and  your  depositors  are 
leaving  you.  They  are  going  to  other 
institutions.  So  your  only  chance  for 
survival  is  to  go  out  and  buy  funds. 

There  are  many  ways  to  buy  fimds, 
but  one  way  that  is  very  much  attrib- 
uted to  the  difficulties  of  the  organiza- 
tions is  their  ability  to  go  out  and  buy 
what    they    call    brokered    deposits. 
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These  are  a  rather  interesting  and  in- 
genius  method  developed  by  a  sophis- 
ticated financial  community,  to  go  out 
and  solicit  from  individual  certificates 
of  deposit  investors  and  then  go  to 
these  bank  and  thrift  institutions  that 
have  to  have  deposits  to  offset  the 
runoff  they  have  had  in  their  core  de- 
posits, and  these  institutions  issue  the 
certificates  of  deposit  offering  a 
return  at  a  higher-than-market  rate. 
They  have  to  have  the  money.  They 
pay  for  the  money  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  healthy  competitor,  and  they 
continue  to  stay  in  business. 

Some  of  them  are  able  to  overcome 
their  difficulties.  Others  faU  by  the 
wayside.  And  many  of  them  are  falling 
by  the  wayside  as  a  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  that  originate  from  the  de- 
terioration of  their  loan  portfolio  cou- 
pled with  a  runoff  of  deposits  that  re- 
sults in  the  creation  of  the  atmos- 
phere where  the  brokered  deposits 
come  into  play. 

The  brokered  deposits  are  rather  in- 
teresting innovations  in  the  sense  that 
these  brokerage  firms  place  your  indi- 
vidual investment  funds  in  deposits  of 
$100,000  or  less,  because  they  are  fed- 
erally insured.  There  is  no  risk. 

The  Federal  Government  under- 
writes the  risk  through  the  insurance 
corporations.  You  do  not  see  these 
brokered  deposits  in  amounts  over 
$100,000.  You  do  not  see  healthy  insti- 
tutions soliciting  for  brokered  depos- 
its. They  do  not  need  them. 

What  It  Is,  Mr.  President,  Is  a  rlpoff 
of  the  taxpayer.  The  taxpayer  Is  un- 
derwriting that  premium,  that  quarter 
of  1  percent,  that  half  of  1  percent. 

Let  us  go  into  a  typical  transaction, 
a  broker  sells  a  CD  for  $100,000.  The 
customer  gets  a  CD  for  $100,000.  The 
fliianclal  Institution  gets  $95,000.  the 
broker  gets  $5,000.  Those  are  the  pre- 
miums that  are  paid. 

The  deposit  corporation  Is  on  the 
hook  for  the  entire  $100,000,  Mr. 
President,  and  who  Is  paying  for  that? 
The  taxpayer. 

As  we  address  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do.  and  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  this  bill  because  they 
worked  hard  to  address  the  loopholes, 
but  what  you  have  here.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  a  situation  In  the  proposed 
regulation  that  Is  endorsed  In  this  bill 
that  only  requires  a  thrift  to  check  a 
box  on  a  reporting  form  If  it  Intends  to 
grow  rapidly. 

Growth  In  a  thrift  and  rapid  growth 
mean  different  things  to  different 
people.  But  It  can  certainly  mean 
going  out  and  soliciting  for  brokered 
deposits.  And  you  can  grow  very  fast. 
But  you  have  to  pay  a  premium  and 
you  are  not  going  to  be  competitive  If 
you  have  to  pay  a  higher  cost  for  your 
money  than  your  healthy  competitor. 
I  think  we  all  agree  the  burden  is  on 
FDIC  to  step  forward  and  stop  this  In- 
tended growth.  That  Is  addressed,  and 
I  wlU  concede  that,  by  requiring  the 


Insured  bank  to  report  any  Intention 
to  grow  rapidly.  But.  Mr.  President, 
that  Is  a  very,  very  broad,  toothless  In- 
terpretation. What  does  it  mean,  to 
grow  "rapidly"?  It  says  In  the  regula- 
tions. "Increase  assets  more  than  9 
percent  In  any  3-month  period." 

They  cannot  do  that,  then,  without 
reporting  their  Intention  to  grow  rap- 
idly. But  If  they  grow  8  percent  In 
each  quarter,  then  theoretically  they 
could  achieve  a  growth  of  32  percent  a 
year  and  stay  under  the  oversight  of 
the  regulatory  agency. 

We  can  go  back  to  the  case  of  the 
S&L's.  We  can  acknowledge  that  there 
was  fraud,  there  was  mismanagement. 
Mr.  FYesident,  there  was  inadequate 
oversight  from  the  PSLIC  regulatory 
authorities.  Make  no  mistake  about  It. 
These  are  federally  Insured  agencies. 
These  regulatory  authorities  should 
have  been  In  those  Institutions  making 
management  make  the  necessary 
changes.  And  they  ought  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible today. 

That  Is,  perhaps,  another  story  for 
another  day.  But  they  are  not.  They 
are  blaming  everybody  and  everything. 
and  there  Is  probably  enough  blame 
for  everybody  and  everything.  But 
that  Is  why  we  have  regulatory  au- 
thorities. That  is  why  you  have  the 
authority  to  take  a  board  of  directors 
and  Issue  a  cease-and-desist  order  and 
prosecute  If  they  do  not  follow  pru- 
dent procedures. 

I  am  not  on  the  Banking  Committee 
because  maybe  I  spent  24  years  and 
had  enough  of  that  particular  profes- 
sion. And  maybe  that  Is  a  good  thing. 
But  I  have  some  objectivity.  I  hope 
that  my  concern  Is  reflected  adequate- 
ly In  the  effort  that  Is  being  made  by 
the  Banking  Committee  and  those 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  profes- 
sional staff,  to  address  the  real  loop- 
holes that  we  still  have  In  the  system. 
Do  we  really  believe  that  we  have  in 
this  regulation  sufficient  action  to  ad- 
dress the  abuses?  I  have  already  indi- 
cated I  think  it  is  toothless.  Do  we 
really  believe  that  the  crooks,  who  will 
go  to  any  length  to  rip  off  depositors 
and  taxpayers,  will  check  the  box,  Mr. 
President,  and  volimtarlly  refrain 
from  using  brokered  deposits?  Well, 
let  us  be  realistic.  Mr.  President. 
These  proposed  regulations  do  abso- 
lutely nothing,  nothing  except  signal 
the  abuse  of  brokered  deposits  can 
continue. 

I  understand  how  to  coimt  and  I  un- 
derstand what  the  committee  is  doing. 
They  are  basically  saying:  I  am  sorry, 
we  are  down  to  the  wire.  No  amend- 
ments. 

Well,  I  want  to  cooperate.  I  am  will- 
ing to  pursue  any  alternative  that  will 
address  some  way  to  ensure  that  we 
mandate  that  the  regulatory  authori- 
ties have  their  feet  held  to  the  fire  so 
that  we  can  Identify  the  responsibility, 
yet  we  can  continue  to  allow  brokered 
deposits   for   those   Institutions   that 


need  them  with  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate  regulatory  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  discussions 
with  professional  staff  and  my  col- 
leagues, I  fall  to  understand  why  we 
cannot  reconcile  some  appropriate 
safeguards  without  dramatically 
changing  anything  but  simply  recog- 
nizing that  there  is  Inadequate  control 
In  this  area. 

The  reasons  why  It  Is  Inadequate. 
Mr.  President,  is  that  FDIC  regulation 
Is  only  a  proposal.  There  Is  no  guaran- 
tee It  Is  going  to  be  adopted.  It  should 
be.  We  have  the  right  to  ask  that. 

The  FDIC  regulation  Is  too  weak  by 
Itself.  We  need  additional  supervision 
for  sick  thrifts,  and  we  have  limited 
our  amendment  to  sick  thrifts.  The 
amendment  will  require  FDIC  to  give 
the  OK  before  the  problem  starts.  We 
will  then  have  appropriate  account- 
ability on  the  part  of  FDIC. 

I  think  Congress  has  shirked  Its  re- 
sponsibility too  long.  This  Is  the  time 
to  act.  The  time  to  act  is  now.  And  I 
offer,  Mr.  President,  to  my  colleagues, 
my  wish  that  somehow  we  can  address 
this  specific  area. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  wishes  to  be  heard  at 
this  time.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding.  Let  me  just  say  that 
we  are  working  to  try  to  see  If  we  can 
find  a  way  to  respond  to  the  issue  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  raised. 
We  think  we  may  have  a  way  to  do 
that.  So.  Senator  Garn  will  discuss 
that  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  want  to  further  use  this  opportuni- 
ty, as  that  discussion  goes  forward,  to 
give  an  update  on  a  couple  of  other 
matters  here.  We  may  be  close  to  re- 
solving the  issue  that  Senator  Gorton 
has  raised,  and  we  have  now  a  collo- 
quy that  needs  to  be  reviewed.  That 
might  enable  us  to  settle  that  particu- 
lar Issue. 

I  am  told  that  we  are  continuing  to 
work  on  the  auditing  amendment  of 
Senator  Mack,  and  we  may  be  able  to 
resolve  that  Issue  as  well.  We.  of 
course,  handled  the  Heflln  Items 
which  were  discussed  earlier.  We  are 
in  discussions  at  the  moment  with 
Senator  Metzenbaum  on  the  series  of 
amendments  that  he  offered.  We  are 
attempting  to  see  If  we  can  perhaps 
reach  an  imderstandlng  there  as  well. 
I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  we  can  or 
cannot,  although  I  can  say  that  we  are 
all  working  in  good  faith,  in  a  positive 
way,  to  see  if  we  can  find  some  accom- 
modation there.  We  are  making  good 
progress. 

That  does  leave  the  Biunpers 
amendment  up  in  the  air.  which  I 
have  not  mentioned.  I  know  he  was  in- 
tending to  come  to  the  floor  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  and  offer  that  amend- 
ment. Perhaps,  when  we  finish  with 
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the  Murkowski  amendment,  we  can 
work  on  through  the  rest  of  these. 

Mr.  GARN.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield.  I  do  think  it  is  possible  in  Just  5 
minutes  or  so  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise on  the  Murkowski  amendment 
which  we  would  both  be  able  to 
accept. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Very  good.  Perhaps 
what  we  should  do,  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  because  we  are 
attempting  to  work  out  an  agreeable 
answer  to  that.  mayt>e  we  ought  to 
leave  the  issue  pending,  unless  there  is 
something  else  somebody  wants  to 
raise  right  now.  and  enter  a  quorum 
call  and  then  see  if  we  cannot  resolve 
the  item. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brtam).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  modification  of  my  pending 
amendment  to  the  desk.  Specifically, 
the  proposal  would  be  to  strike  the  ex- 
clusion for  listing  services.  Listing 
services  will  now  be  covered  by  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification?  If 
not,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  pace  157,  between  liites  14  and  15, 
Insert  the  following: 

SEC  23*.  BROKERED  OEPOSfTS. 

(a)  Oktihitions.— Section  3  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 

inr- 

"(uKl)  The  term  'deposit  broker'  means— 

"(A)  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  placing  funds,  or  facilitating  the  place- 
ment of  funds,  of  third  parties  with  insured 
banks  or  the  business  of  placing  funds  with 
insured  banks  for  the  pun>ose  of  selling  in- 
terests in  those  deposits  to  third  parties; 
and 

"(B)  an  agent  or  trustee  who  establishes  a 
deposit  account  to  facilitate  a  business  ar- 
rangement with  an  Insured  bank  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  the  account  to  fund  a  prear- 
ranged loan. 

"(2)  The  term  'deposit  broker'  does  not  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  an  insured  bank,  with  respect  to 
funds  placed  with  that  bank; 

"(B)  an  employee  of  an  insured  bank,  with 
respect  to  funds  placed  with  the  employing 
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"(C)  a  trust  department  of  an  insured 
bank  or  of  an  institution  insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, if  the  tnist  in  question  has  not  been 
established  for  the  primary  purpose  of  plac- 
ing funds  with  insured  depository  institu- 
tions: 

"(D)  the  trustee  of  a  pension  or  other  em- 
ployee benefit  plan,  with  respect  to  funds  of 
the  plan: 


"(E)  a  person  acting  as  a  plan  administra- 
tor or  an  investment  adviser  in  connection 
with  a  pension  plan  or  other  employee  bene- 
fit plan  provided  that  that  person  is  per- 
forming managerial  functions  with  respect 
to  the  plan: 

"(F)  the  trustee  of  a  testamentary  ac- 
count: 

"(O)  the  trustee  of  an  irrevocable  trust 
(other  than  one  described  in  (>aragraph 
(IHB)),  as  long  as  the  tnist  in  question  has 
not  been  established  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  placing  funds  with  insured  deposito- 
ry Institutions: 

"(H)  a  trustee  or  custodian  of  a  pension  or 
profit-sharing  plan  qualified  under  section 
401(d)  or  408(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986;  or 

"(I)  an  agent  or  nominee  whose  primary 
purpose  is  not  the  placement  of  funds  with 
depository  Institutions. 

"(v)  The  term  'employee'  Includes  only  an 
employee— 

"(1)  who  Is  employed  exclusively  by  the 
insured  bank  for  which  he  or  she  is  solicit- 
ing deposits; 

"(2)  whose  compensation  Is  primarily  In 
the  form  of  a  salary; 

"(3)  who  does  not  share  his  or  her  com- 
pensation with  a  deposit  broker;  and 

"(4)  whose  office  space  or  place  of  busi- 
ness is  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
his  or  her  insured  bank/employer. 

"(w)  The  term  'troubled  institution' 
means  an  insured  financial  institution 
which  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  Insur- 
ance under  this  Act  and  which  the  Corpora- 
tion has  determined  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 30  does  not  meet  its  minimum  capital 
requirements.". 

(b)  Appucability  of  Limitation.— The 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

-SEC.  M.  BROKERED  DEPOSfTS. 

"(a)  In  Genkral.— a  troubled  Institution 
may  not  accept  funds  dejxislted  Into  one  or 
more  deposit  accounts  by  or  through  a  de- 
posit broker. 

"(b)  Orandfathersd  Accounts.— The  pro- 
hibition contained  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  account  opened  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  FIRRE  Act  unless  such 
account  has  been  added  to  or  renewed  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  Act. 

"(c)  Waivkh  Authority.— The  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
and  upon  application  by  an  insured  finan- 
cial institution,  to  waive  the  applicability  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b>  upon  a  finding  that 
the  acceptance  of  such  deposits  does  not 
constitute  an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice.". 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  More  specifical- 
ly, Mr.  President,  we  have  worked  it 
out  with  the  Banking  Committee.  Sen- 
ator RixGLE  and  his  staff,  as  well  as 
Senator  Garn.  I  thank  both  of  these 
gentleman  for  being  sensitive  to  my 
concerns.  It  basically  includes  more 
people  in  the  definition  of  deposit 
broker,  now  it  includes  listing  services, 
specifically  hot  money  houses  in 
which  we  share  the  same  concern.  I 
want  to  make  sure  we  all  understand 
that  we  clearly  only  cover  troubled 
banks  and  thrifts.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion on  healthy  institutions.  They  can 
proceed  as  they  should.  So  more  for- 
mally the  striking  of  page  3,  line  23 
through  page  4,  line  12  is  satisfactory 
to  this  Senator.  It  is  my  understanding 
it  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I 


thank  my  colleagues  and  wish  them  a 
good  day  and  a  good  recess  and  indeed 
success. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  the  modi- 
fications. He  had  modified  the  amend- 
ment earlier,  I  have  four  pages  of  talk- 
ing points  about  why  it  was  a  bad 
amendment,  and  I  am  very  happy  I  do 
not  have  to  deliver  them  because  I 
think  the  amendment,  as  amended,  is 
now  good  public  policy,  and  so  I  am 
not  only  willing  to  accept  it  on  behalf 
of  the  minority,  I  think  it  is,  with  the 
changes,  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  my  thought  to  that  of  the  ranking 
minority  member.  We  have  worked 
out  this  amendment  and  I  think  on 
the  basis  we  now  have  it,  it  is  an 
amendment  that  we  can  accept  and 
should  accept. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Do 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield  back  my 
remaining  time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  all  remaining 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  58),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

AMENDltZKT  NO.  S9 

(Purpose:  To  prevent  financial  institutions 
from  entering  into  vendor  agreements  In 
exchange  for  stock  purchases  or  capital 
investments) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  59. 

Mr.  BUMPERS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  II,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  »«.  (a)  CONTRACTS  BETWEEN  FINANCIAL  IN- 

STmrrioNs  and  persons  provid- 
ing GOODS.  PRODUCTS.  OR  SERVICES. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1811  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  M.  CONTRACTS  BETWEEN  FINANCIAL  INSTI- 
TimONS  AND  PERSONS  PROVIDING 
GOODS.  PRODUCTS.  OR  SERVICES. 

"(a)  Ik  Genkral.— An  insured  financial  in- 
stitution shall  not  enter  into  a  written  or 
oral  contract  with  any  person  related  to  the 
provision  of  goods,  products,  or  services  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  such  financial  institu- 
tion If  such  contract  contains  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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"(1)  A  provision  under  which  such  person 
agrees  to  purchase  any  asset  of  such  finan- 
cial Institution  unless  the  asset  is  directly 
related  to  the  provision  of  such  goods,  prod- 
ucts, or  services. 

"(2)  A  provision  under  which  the  person 
providing  such  goods,  products,  or  services 
agrees  to  purchase  stock  of,  invest  capital  in 
or  make  a  depceit  in  such  financial  institu- 
tion. _ 

"(b)  Provision  To  Applt  to  Holding  Com- 
panies.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  insured  financial  institution'  includes 
a  'bank  holding  company'  and  a  'savings  and 
loan  holding  company'. 

"(c)  RfxjULATioNS.— The  Corporation  shall 
promulgate  regulations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  226.  (b)  The  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  contract- 
ing practices  between  third-party  vendors 
and  insured  financial  institutions  and  shall 
report  on  the  extent  to  which  such  con- 
tracts include  questionable  provisions  that 
may  tend  to  erode  financial  integrity  and 
soundness  by  among  other  things  allowing 
an  institution  to  artificiaUy  inflate  its  cap- 
ital base  or  to  divest  Itself  of  a  troublesome 
asset.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
especially  anxious  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  floor  managers  because  I 
hope  this  sunendment  could  be  accept- 
ed. I  will  be  brief  because  the  amend- 
ment is  not  complicated. 

MoBt  financial  institutions  in  this 
country  contract  with  a  third  party 
for  their  computer  software  and  many 
other  services.  So  many  of  them  do  it 
in  fact  that  servicing  financial  institu- 
tions has  become  a  $30  billion  indtistry 
in  America.  It  is  very  competitive. 
There  is  a  troubling  practice  that  may 
not  be  pervasive  but  I  think  it  is  rela- 
tively prevalent.  It  runs  like  this. 

A  software  contractor  goes  to  a  fi- 
nancial institution  and  they  are  for 
the  business:  "We  woxild  like  to  cut  a 
contract  with  you  to  provide  all  of 
your  software  services." 

The  financial  institution  says,  "We 
are  interested  in  entering  into  a  con- 
tract with  you.  but  here  is  our  deal. 
We  have  a  piece  of  real  estate  in  our 
inventory  that  we  have  had  to  fore- 
close on  that  has  a  book  value  of 
$200,000  and  a  fair  market  value  of 
$100,000.  If  you  will  buy  this  piece  of 
property  from  us  for  $200,000  which 
admittedly  is  $100,000  more  than  it  is 
worth,  we  will  sign  a  10-year  contract 
with  you  and  make  it  fat  enough  that 
over  the  period  of  the  contract— say  10 
year— "we  will  reimburse  you  for  the 
amount  you  paid  for  this  property  in 
excess  of  its  fair  market  value." 

Illustration  No.  2.  The  same  soft- 
ware provider  goes  to  the  financial  in- 
sititution  and  says.  'We  want  your 
business."  The  financial  institution 
says.  "If  you  will  buy  10.000  shares  of 
our  stock"— a  stock  that  is  not  traded 
publicly,  we  wiU  say— "for  $10  a  share. 


even  though  the  book  value  is  only  $5 
a  share,  we  will  make  this  worth  your 
while  over  the  term  of  the  contract." 

A  deal  is  consimunated.  All  of  a 
sudden  this  institution,  like  the  insti- 
tution of  the  preceding  example,  looks 
very  healthy,  whereas  in  fact  nothing 
has  happened  to  improve  the  health 
of  that  institution. 

Third  example.  "You  want  the  busi- 
ness of  this  institution?  Put  $10  mil- 
lion in  our  bank  and  leave  it  there  for 
2  years  and  then  we  will  sign  the  con- 
tract with  you  and  we  will  make  it 
worth  your  while  over  the  period  of 
the  contract  so  that  you  get  the  value 
of  having  that  10  million  laying  in  our 
bank." 

And  a  fourth  illustration  simply 
would  go  to  any  property  held  in  the 
inventory  of  the  financial  institution. 
be  it  real  estate,  furniture,  fixtures, 
land,  anything  else  that  is  imrelated 
to  the  provision  of  goods,  products  or 
services  by  the  vendor. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  are  debating  this  bill  right 
now  is  because  these  kinds  of  practices 
occurred  in  many,  many  instances  in 
this  industry. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  that  the 
law  already  prohibits  this,  but  I  can 
tell  you  we  have  been  working  on  this 
amendment  for  3  days,  and  we  cannot 
find  a  law  on  the  books  which  says  it 
is  prohibited.  Obviously,  extortion  is 
prohibited.  That  is  a  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law  and  State  law.  Kickbacks,  as 
such,  are  prohibited.  But  some  of 
these  practices  get  pretty  sophisticat- 
ed, and  it  would  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  prove  that  somebody  had  had 
several  million  dollars  extorted  from 
him  in  order  to  get  some  business  or 
that  they  had  agreed  to  make  a  depos- 
it in  a  bank  in  exchange  for  a  contract. 
Now,  what  my  amendment  does  is  to 
say  very  precisely: 

You  may  not  enter  into  a  contract  with  a 
financial  Institution  where  you  purchase  or 
buy  something  from  that  financial  institu- 
tion that  is  not  directly  related  to  the  serv- 
ices and  goods  that  you  are  going  to  furnish 
to  them. 

Now,  I  can  tell  you  the  language  of 
our  bUl  has  been  extremely  carefully 
designed  and  crafted  to  make  sure 
that  these  institutions  may  not  enter 
into  these  kinds  of  contracts.  If  you 
are  in  the  software  business,  let  us  say 
you  wanted  to  design  a  contract  with 
bank  X  for  10  years  for  $10  million  or 
$20  million  or  whatever,  and  that  is  a 
competitive  bid  and  you  know  that 
you  are  entitled  to  the  business,  and 
somebody  else  comes  into  the  bank 
and  they  say: 

Look,  we  will  do  it  for  the  same  amount  of 
money  and  we  will  even  cut  this  other  deal 
with  you;  we  will  take  that  lousy  piece  of 
real  esUte  off  your  hands  if  you  wiU  reim- 
burse MS  for  it,  but  temporarily  you  will  look 
like  you  really  have  a  healthy  institution 
here. 


My  amendment  would  stop  this  un- 
seemly practice. 

You  remember  when  Danny  Wall 
came  here  2  years  ago  and  testified  to 
the  Banking  Commission  that  we  have 
a  little  problem  but  we  are  working  it 
out,  nothing  really  serious? 

A  few  months  later  it  looked  like  an 
$8  billion  problem.  A  few  months  later 
it  looked  like  a  $50  billion  problem. 
Today  the  very  least  estimate  you  can 
get  is  a  $157  billion  problem  and  it's 
likely  a  $250  billion  problem.  The  in- 
dustry is  just  rife  with  these  examples. 
Now,  the  second  thing  my  amend- 
ment does,  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  re- 
quires the  GAO  to  do  an  audit  of  just 
how  extensive  these  arrangements  are 
with  software  providers,  or  anybody 
else  for  that  matter,  and  report  back 
to  this  Congress  within  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment. 

I  hope  the  managers  of  the  bill  will 
accept  this  amendment.  If  between 
now  and  the  time  they  go  to  confer- 
ence they  can  satisfy  themselves  and 
the  rest  of  us  that  it  is  redundant, 
that  the  law  is  more  than  adequate,  I 
want  them  to  do  two  things:  No.  1,  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  this  amend- 
ment is  redundant  before  they  drop  it 
in  conference  and.  No.  2,  I  want  them 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  this  practice 
is  not  going  in,  because  I  know  it  is. 

And  if  the  law  is  on  the  books  right 
now  that  prohibits  these  practices,  it 
is  not  being  enforced.  If  there  is  a  reg- 
ulation of  the  FDIC  pursuant  to  some 
law,  it  is  not  being  enforced.  I  want 
the  practice  stopped.  It  is  just  that 
simple. 

I  would  like  for  the  managers  to 
accept  this  amendment,  go  over  it  with 
their  own  staff,  and  know  precisely 
how  they  are  going  to  redress  this 
problem  before  they  go  to  confer- 
ence—either leave  the  amendment  in 
or  satisfy  themselves  that  some  cur- 
rent law  is  going  to  be  enforced,  and 
that  these  practices,  which  later  on 
could  bring  us  right  back  to  where  we 
are  today,  will  be  discontinued. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  in  American  business  we  like  for 
the  free  enterprise  system  to  work.  It 
does  not  work  when  you  have  some- 
body out  there  competing  with  you  on 
an  unfair  basis.  It  does  not  work  when 
some  guy  is  willing  to  do  something 
unethical  or  illegal,  and  you  have  two 
people  entering  into  an  imethical  ar- 
riuigement.  The  white  hat  gets  left 
out.  I  do  not  like  it.  It  is  not  in  the 
best  American  tradition,  and  if  it  is 
not  a  violation  of  law,  it  ought  to  be.  It 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition?  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time.  I  will  not  make  any  remarks, 
simply  because  it  may  be  possible  to 
accept  the  Senator's  amendment.  If  it 
is.  there  Is  no  need  to  take  up  time. 
We  are  checldng  some  of  the  language, 
and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  address  this  to  the  Senator  from 
Bftichigan.  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager. If  the  manager  has  something 
else  pending  and  would  like  to  tempo- 
rarily set  this  amendment  aside  so  he 
can  get  on  to  something  else.  I  certain- 
ly have  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  that.  We 
are  coming  down  to  the  homestretch 
here.  We  only  have  three  items  left 
outstanding,  one  of  which  is  this  item. 
I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  good 
argument.  I  appreciate  also  the  Sena- 
tor's offer  to  us  to  take  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  conference;  if  we 
can  satisfy  ourselves  in  other  respects. 
that  would  have  weight  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

So  I  think  we  may  well  be  able  to 
accept  this  amendment.  I  am  hopeful 
we  can.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  give 
the  Senator  an  answer  very  shortly. 

I  would  prefer  to  keep  the  amend- 
ment pending  right  now.  and  maybe  in 
the  next  4  or  5  minutes  get  this  issue 
settled. 

On  that  basis.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

til.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  modification  of  my  amendment 
to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification  of 
the  amendment?  None  appearing,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  II.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

8BC  at.  <»)  CONTaACTS  BETWEEN  FINA.NC1AL  IN- 

smvnoNS  and  persons  provid- 
ing GOODS.  PRODUCTS.  OR  SERVICES. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
V&C.  1811  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SBC  M.  CONTRACTS  BETWEEN  HNANCIAL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS AND  PERSONS  PROVIDING 
GOODS.  PRODUCTS.  OR  SERVICES. 

"(a)  IM  Oenolal.— An  Insured  financial  in- 
stitution shall  not  enter  into  a  written  or 
oral  contract  with  any  person  related  to  the 
provision  of  goods,  products,  or  services  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  such  financial  institu- 
tion if  such  contract  contains  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(DA  provision  under  which  such  person 
agrees  to  purchase  any  asset  of  such  finan- 


cial institution  unless  the  asset  is  directly 
related  to  the  provision  of  such  goods,  prod- 
ucts, or  services. 

"(2)  A  provision  under  which  the  person 
providing  such  goods,  products,  or  services 
agrees  to  purchase  stock  of,  invest  capital  in 
or  malie  a  deposit  in  such  financial  institu- 
tion: 

If  such  a  contract  term  or  provision  has 
an  anticompetitive  effect  or  would  adversely 
affect  the  health  or  safety  of  such  institu- 
tion. 

"(b)  Provision  To  Apply  to  Holding  Com- 
panhs.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'insured  financial  institution'  includes 
a  'bank  holding  company'  and  a  'savings  and 
loan  holding  company'. 

"(c)  Rksdlatiohs.— The  Corporation  shall 
promulgate  regulations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  226.  (b)  The  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  contract- 
ing practices  among  third-party  vendors  and 
Insured  financial  institutions  and  shall 
report  on  the  extent  to  which  such  con- 
tracts include  questionable  provisions  that 
may  tend  to  erode  financial  integrity  and 
soundness  by  among  other  things  allowing 
an  institution  to  artificially  inflate  its  cap- 
ital base  or  to  divest  itself  of  a  troublesome 
asset.  Such  report  shaU  be  submitted  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance suid  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumf- 
ERsl.  the  time  allotted  has  been  ex- 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  pr(x;eed  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  modification  of  the  amendment, 
we  have  added  language  making  these 
practices  I  have  described  illegal  if 
they  would  have  an  adverse  affect  on 
the  health  or  safety  of  the  financial 
institution.  That  is  essentially  the 
modification.  The  staff  of  the  distin- 
guished floor  managers  have  suggest- 
ed this  modification,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  one. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
with  that  addition,  we  have  a  good 
amendment  here,  and  it  is  an  amend- 
ment that  we  can  and  will  accept.  I  in- 
dicate my  support  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GARN.  With  the  modification 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
amendment  Is  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  has  expired.  The  question  is 
agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendment  (No.  59)  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  have  two  questions 
for  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Banking  Committee. 
First,  let  me  explain  the  situation. 

I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
which  clarifies  certain  ambiguities 
concerning  the  use  by  a  savings  asso- 
ciation of  retained  mortgage  servicing 
rights  as  part  of  its  capital,  when  their 
inclusion  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  upon 
the  association's  de  novo  organization 
in  1986. 

In  the  highly  charged  atmosphere 
existing  here  today  surrounding  this 
very  controversial  and  complicated 
bill,  I  hesitate  to  press  this  amend- 
ment to  the  "capital  standards"  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  Having  been  a  member 
of  the  Banking  Committee  in  the  past 
I  realize  that  "holding  the  line"  on 
any  and  all  amendments  to  such  an 
important  section  is  crucial  to  main- 
taining its  integrity. 

My  questions  for  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  are: 

First.  In  view  of  the  committee 
report  language  accompanying  S.  774 
which  appears  on  page  15  under  the 
subparagraph  entitled  "Uniform  ac- 
counting standards  required"  and 
which  states  in  part: 

For  example,  the  Committee  understands 
that  one  Federal  banking  regulatory  agency 
has  proposed  risk-based  capital  require- 
ments that  depart  from  the  other  Federal 
banking  regulatory  agencies'  treatment  of 
mortgage  servicing  rights  in  computing  core 
capital. 

Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations  empowered  to 
permit  the  inclusion  of  retained  mort- 
gage servicing  rights  in  the  capital  of 
an  association  if  he  deems  such  action 
appropriate  on  a  case  by  case  basis? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations  cannot 
lower  the  leverage  ratio  for  thrifts 
below  the  leverage  ratio  for  national 
banks,  or  otherwise  lessen  the  leverage 
ratio  by  lowering  accounting  stand- 
ards. 

The  language  to  which  you  refer  was 
placed  in  the  report  accompanying  S. 
774  in  order  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations  be  re- 
quired to  explain  any  deviations  in 
capital  standards  for  thrifts  from 
those  of  banks.  The  bill  does  give  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  As- 
sociations limited  discretion  to  deviate 
on  the  risk-based  standard— but  such 
deviations  may  not  result  In  materially 
lower  capital  standards— and,  in  that 
context,  the  mortgage  servicing  rights 
issue  could  be  addressed. 
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Mr.  GARN.  The  language  to  which 
you  refer  was  placed  In  the  report  ac- 
companying S.  774  in  order  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  As- 
sociations be  allowed  to  tailor  account- 
ing standards  to  specific  institutions 
which  render  services  to  the  public  in 
different  ways.  For  Instance,  and 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
if  a  savings  association  having  ade- 
quate capital  wishes  to  include  re- 
tained mortgage  servicing  rights  in  its 
capital,  the  regulator  may.  if  he  finds 
that  such  mortgage  servicing  rights 
represent  a  valid  and  determinable 
asset,  allow  that  asset  to  be  included 
in  its  capital  base. 

Second.  If  a  provision  is  contained  in 
the  House  banking  bill  providing  that 
retained  mortgage  servicing  rights 
shall  be  included  in  the  capital  of  a 
savings  association  if  such  inclusion 
had  been  originally  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  will 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  consider  the  inclusion  of  the 
provision  in  the  report  of  the  confer- 
ence committee? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Senator  Gorton,  in 
answer  to  your  second  question,  any 
provision  coming  from  the  House  is 
ti-eated  with  respect.  I  am  open  to  con- 
sidering whether  retained  mortgage 
servicing  rights  are  an  appropriate  ad- 
dition to  capital. 

Mr.  GARN.  Senator  Gorton,  in 
answer  to  your  second  question,  any 
provision  coming  from  the  House  is 
always  treated  with  utmost  respect. 
While  I  obviously  cannot  bind  the 
Senate  conferees  in  any  matter,  you 
have  my  word  that  I  will  make  every 
effort  to  insure  that  retained  mort- 
gage servicing  rights  be  given  consider- 
ation as  an  appropriate  addition  to 
capital.  Furthermore,  as  I  stated  in 
answer  to  your  first  question,  the  abil- 
ity of  regulators  of  dissimilar  institu- 
tions to  tailor  operational  standards, 
including  accounting  standards,  to  dif- 
ferent types  of  institutions  is  essential 
to  fair  and  effective  regulation  and 
therefore  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
indicate  now  where  we  are.  We  are 
coming  down  the  home  stretch,  I 
hope.  We  have  resolved  now  all  re- 
maining amendments,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  outstanding  items.  We 
have  the  issue  Senator  Mack  has 
raised,  and  that  has  to  be  dealt  with, 
regarding  the  audit  procedures.  I  am 
told  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  we 
appear  to  be  close  on  that  issue,  and  I 
see  the  Senator  from  Florida  on  the 
floor.  Maybe  we  can  get  that  issue  set- 
tled here  shortly. 

We  have  now  resolved,  of  course,  the 
Bumpers  amendment.  Negotiations 
are  under  way.  and  discussions,  with 
Senator  Metzenbaum.  I  do  not  have  a 
current  report  on  how  those  discus- 
sions are  going,  but  I  think  the  inten- 
tion is  there  on  both  sides  to  see  if  we 
can  find  a  package  that  would  be  ac- 


ceptable all  aroimd.  So,  we  should 
know  that  here  in  the  next  short 
period  of  time. 

I  am  not  immediately  aware  of  any 
other  items  that  are  left.  I  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  to  see  if  he 
knows  of  any  more  than  I  have  just 
outlined. 

Mr.  GARN.  No.  The  chairman  has 
outlined,  at  least  to  my  understanding, 
what  remains. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  With  that  said,  we  are 
now  going  to  endeavor  to  resolve  the 
issue  with  Senator  Mack,  and  we  do 
have  a  managers'  amendment,  which 
we  will  offer  at  the  end,  which  is  one 
that  we  have  worked  through  and 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
it  at  the  time  that  we  bring  it  up.  We 
will  be  prepared  to  discuss  that  as  the 
final  matter.  I  very  much  hope  that 
with  respect  to  the  outstanding  issues 
the  Senator  Metzenbaum  has  raised, 
that  we  find  an  answer,  if  we  possibly 
can,  prior  to  the  4  o'clock  time  that 
the  majority  leader  has  Indicated  is 
the  time  that  we  have  to  suspend  oper- 
ations for  the  day,  in  deference  to  the 
religious  holiday  upcoming. 

I  think  we  have  sufficient  time  be- 
tween now  and  then  to  do  it.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  will  necessarily 
be  able  to  accomplish  that.  I  hope  that 
we  can.  We  can  work  it  out,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  preferable  course. 

If  not,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
state  that  earlier,  rather  than  later,  to 
leave  some  time  for  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum to  be  able  to  offer  any  amend- 
ments he  might  wish  to  offer  on  the 
floor,  if  that  becomes  the  course  of 
action  he  decides  he  wishes  to  take. 

In  any  case.  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
our  colleagues  for  their  cooperation 
and  help  thus  far.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  in  a  short  period  of  time,  and 
we  are  within  sight  of  the  finish  line 
here,  if  we  can  work  out  the  remaining 
items  in  the  next,  roughly,  hour  and  a 
half.  So  that  is  the  report  at  this  time. 

With  no  further  amendments  wait- 
ing action  at  the  present  time,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  60 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 
Senator  Sasser  and  ask  that  it  be  re- 
ported at  this  time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle] 
for  Mr.  Sasser  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  60. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

SEC.  .  status  of  certain  thrift  institution. 

Section  306(h)(2)  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Recapitalization  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1730  note)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  or  an  insured  institution  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  which  determined  prior  to  April  1, 
1987,  to  terminate  its  status  as  an  insured 
institution,  as  evidenced  in  sworn  minutes 
of  the  board  of  directors  meeting  held  prior 
to  such  date,  which  had  insured  deposits  of 
less  than  $11,000,000  on  such  date,  and  the 
deposit  insurance  of  which  had  been  in 
effect  for  less  than  one  year  as  of  such 
date". 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  in  order  to  be  consid- 
ered. It  is  outside  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  We  have 
cleared  it  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

This  is  a  very  narrow  amendment.  It 
deals  with  an  item  that  is  a  carryover 
from  the  past.  Senator  Garn  is  famil- 
iar with  the  details. 

Senator  Sasser  is  now  marking  up 
the  budget  in  the  Budget  Committee 
and  is  unavailable  to  come  to  the 
floor.  So  we  offer  it  in  his  behalf. 

I  wish  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

This  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
agreement.  It  was  inadvertently  left 
out.  And  that  is  my  fault,  although  it 
is  from  the  Democratic  side,  because 
this  was  an  amendment  that  was  part 
of  the  Competitive  Quality  Banking 
Act.  In  the  process  it  was  left  out,  but 
the  Senate  had  passed  this  amend- 
ment before. 

Senator  Sasser  has  worked  diligent- 
ly on  it.  It  applies  to  First  City  Federal 
Savings  Bank.  I  will  not  read  the 
whole  letter  I  wrote  on  September  14, 
1988,  trying  to  get  his  corrected. 

But  prior  to  the  moratoriiun  going 
into  effect  on  March  31,  1987,  which 
was  the  cutoff  date,  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  First  City  had  complied 
by  March  16,  with  all  of  what  we 
thought  was  necessary.  And  we  were 
frankly  misadvised  by  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  as  to  actions  that 
they  needed  to  take.  That  is  why  I  was 
willing  to  agree  to  open  this  up  be- 
cause it  is  the  correction  of  an  error 
made  in  1987. 

It  is  not  new  ground  but  something 
that  the  Senate  considered  in  the 
CQBA  Banking  Act  of  1987. 
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So  on  that  basis.  I  believe  our  col- 
leagues in  all  fairness  should  agree  to 
it. 

Sir.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
looked  at  this  on  both  sides,  and  both 
sides  are  in  agreement  on  it. 

I  move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  60)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Adams  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  say  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Mack]  has  worked  out  this 
amendment  in  a  form  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  managers  of  the  bill.  I  know  he 
is  ready  to  offer  his  amendment  at 
this  time. 

AMXROMKimfO.  81 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  audit  provision) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  61. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  194.  beginning  with  "by"  on  line 
1.  strike  through  line  15,  and  insert  '.  The 


Chairman  shall  establish  rules  governing 
the  selection  of  independent  auditors  by 
savings  associations  and  service  corporations 
and  the  performance  of  auditing  services. 
Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  FIRRE  Act.  the  Chairman 
shall  promulgate  regulations  establishing 
procedures  for  monitoring  compliance  with 
the  rules  established  under  this  sut>sectlon. 
If  the  Chairman  finds  that  any  audit  of  a 
savings  association  under  this  subsection 
does  not  comply  with  such  rules,  the  Chair- 
man shall  take  appropriate  action  to  assure 
compliance.".  Such  appropriate  action  may. 
but  shall  not  necessarily,  include  that  an 
audit  be  performed  again,  at  the  expense  of 
the  auditor. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
worked  now  over  the  last  several  hours 
on  this  amendment.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  annual  auditing  procedures.  The 
proposal  that  we  have  agreed  to  basi- 
cally allows  for  the  establishment  of 
the  criteria  necessary  for  these  audits. 
I  believe  it  has  been  agreed  to  now  by 
both  sides. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say,  as  the  manager  of  the  biU, 
that  we  have  worked  it  out  and  appre- 
ciate the  work  and  effort  of  Senator 
Mack  on  this. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
am  I  willing  to  accept  the  amendment, 
I  am  enthused  about  the  work  of  Sen- 
ator Mack,  because  he  has  succeeded 
where  I  failed.  I  wanted  to  make  some 
of  these  changes  in  the  committee.  I 
was  not  able  to  get  it  done.  So  I  am 
very  supportive  of  the  amendment. 
The  minority  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
MackI. 

The  amendment  (No.  61)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
now  give  another  update,  because, 
with  the  Mack  amendment  now 
having  been  taken  care  of  and  the 
Sasser  amendment  having  been  taken 
care  of,  we  are  left  now  with  only,  ac- 
cording to  my  list,  the  outstanding 
Metzenbaum  amendments  remaining. 

Let  me  just  doublecheck.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  thinking.  I  ask  Senator  Garn. 
that  Senator  Dole  has  decided  that  he 
will  not  pursue  his  amendment  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  GARN.  He  has  not  yet  told  me 
that,  but  it  is  not  my  expectation.  I 
cannot  speak  for  him. 

I  would  suggest  there  are  also  two 
Gramm  of  Texas  amendments.  I  do 
not  expect  him  to  offer  those  unless 
he  disagrees  with  some  of  the  Metz- 
enbaum amendments.  So  they  are  tied 


in,  not  separately,  to  the  Metzenbaum 
amendments. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
indicate  for  all  involved  that  we  have 
worked  our  way  through  the  amend- 
ment list  and  we  are  now  down  to  only 
the  outstanding  Metzenbaum  items  as 
items  left  outstanding. 

I  want  to  again  thank  all  Members 
for  their  help  and  cooperation.  As  ev- 
eryone knows,  we  are  attempting 
today  to  complete  our  work,  if  we  can, 
by  4  p.m.,  in  deference  to  the  religious 
holiday  observation  of  some  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

So  I  would  say  that  we  still  have  a 
good  chance  to  complete  our  work  by 
then,  but  no  guarsuitee  that  we  will. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished manager  on  our  side,  and  the 
ranking  member,  the  distinguished 
manager  on  the  minority  side,  first  of 
all,  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  membership 
here,  I  express  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  profound  appreciation  of  this  body 
for  the  outstanding  work  the  two  Sen- 
ators have  done. 

The  Senator  from  California  and 
this  Senator  have  been  involved  in  a 
conference  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  others  from  staff  for  the  last 
15  or  20  minutes. 

I  believe  I  can  report  to  the  manag- 
ers, subject  to  any  correction  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  might  have, 
within  the  next  5  or  10  minutes,  we 
will  know  whether  we  have  achieved 
what  all  would  consider  to  be  a  reason- 
able accommodation  of  sorts.  I  would 
presimie  that  that  would  leave  us  ade- 
quate time  to  meet  the  deadline  this 
afternoon.  I  think  we  should  know 
that  shortly. 

I  am  going  to  leave  the  Chamber 
now  to  see  whether  we  have  a  final 
word  on  that. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Very  good.  I  want  to 
say  to  my  colleagues.  Senator  Dixon 
and  Senator  Cranston,  I  very  much 
appreciate  all  the  effort  that  has  gone 
into  trying  to  resolve  these  items  as  we 
come  down  the  home  stretch  today. 
We  will  get  further  reports  here  as  we 
are  able  to  do  so,  but  we  have  come  a 
long  way.  I  think,  if  we  can  continue 
in  the  same  spirit,  we  have  a  very  good 
chance  to  try  to  complete  this  legisla- 
tion today. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I,  too,  would  like 
to  express  my  admiration  for  the  way 
the  chairman  has  handled  this  very 
difficult  task.  We  have  cleared  all  hur- 
dles except  one  in  record  time.  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  on  what  we 
have  accomplished  and  I  hope  to  get 
over  that  last  hurdle.  I  also  thank  the 
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Senator  from  Utah  for  his  fine  work. 
And  Al  Dixon  has  been  very  helpful 
working  with  me  and  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  to  expedite 
matters.  I  hope  we  will  soon  hear  that 
we  are  over  that  final  hurdle. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  very  generous  personal  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  direct,  if  I  might,  a  couple  of 
questions  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee  in 
connection  with  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

My  chief  concern  has  to  do  with  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  the  so- 
called  RTC.  Here  are  my  worries.  As  I 
understand  it,  there  are  five  members, 
the  legislation  has  now  been  chsmged 
to  five  members  of  the  oversight 
board. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Three  of  whom  are 
extremely  busy  individuals:  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Attorney  Gener- 
al. I  think  we  all  know  that  when  ev- 
erybody is  in  charge,  nobody  is  in 
charge.  This  group  Is  supervising  liter- 
ally billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 
The  amount  of  money  that  this  group 
is  going  to  have  under  them  boggles 
the  mind.  Now,  they  are  going  to  hire 
an  executive  director,  am  I  not  cor- 
rect? They  do  the  hiring  of  him? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  would  envision 
that  that  is 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  An  executive  officer. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  A  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, a  person  of  stature,  experience. 
Obviously,  he  has  to  be  a  person  of 
towering  reputation  in  background. 
This  is  an  enormous  job,  as  the  Sena- 
tor correctly  says. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  further  understand 
they  have  the  capacity  to  pay  this  in- 
dividual whatever  they  feel  necessary. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  assume  that  is  cor- 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  They  are  not  restrict- 
ed by  the  laws  for  the  salary  of  the 
Senate  or  members  of  the  Cabinet? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  not  sure.  We  are 
going  to  check  right  now  as  to  wheth- 
er we  addressed  that  issue  specifically. 

I  am  informed  that  in  terms  of  the 
executive  director,  the  full-time  oper- 
ating executive,  they  will  have  salary 
freedom  to  be  able  to  go  out  and  pay 


whatever  it  takes  to  get  a  person  of 
eminence  to  do  that  job. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  think  that  is  very 
Important.  I  do  not  think  there  should 
be  restrictions  on  the  individual 
salary.  They  have  to  go  out  and  get 
the  very  best  person  they  can  to 
handle  this  incredibly  complex  job. 
Every  kind  of  wind  is  going  to  be  blow- 
ing on  this  individual,  every  kind  of 
current  is  going  to  be  tugging  at  him, 
because  each  community  is  going  to 
want  certain  office  buildings  rescued 
or  their  particular  S&L's  saved  as  the 
case  might  be. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  would  undertake  on 
behalf  of  their  committee  to  continue 
to  have  oversight  over  this  commis- 
sion  

Mr.  RIEGLE.  By  all  means. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  This  board,  the  RTC 
as  it  is  called.  Obviously,  in  the  first 
year  they  are  going  to  be  setting  it  up. 
The  Attorney  General,  Secretary 
Brady,  and  Mr.  Greenspan  undoubted- 
ly will  give  attention  to  it.  What  I  am 
worried  about  is  when  the  thing  gets 
rolling.  If  you  can  name  three  busier 
men  in  Washington,  DC,  I  do  not 
know  who  they  would  be.  Therefore,  I 
believe  it  behooves  all  of  us,  particu- 
larly the  committee  of  jurisdiction,  to 
watch  this  thing  and  see  how  it  is 
going. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  Senator,  we  have  exactly  the  same 
concern.  I  think  it  is  well  to  emphasize 
it,  because  this  is  a  task  without  prior 
precedent.  There  will  be  tens  of  bil- 
lions, I  think  eventually  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  assets  that  have 
to  be  disposed  of  all  across  the  coun- 
try. 

The  administration,  of  course,  made 
the  recommendation  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  task  to  have  princi- 
pal officers  right  out  of  the  highest 
level  of  the  Cabinet  to  be  responsible 
for  overseeing  this  activity. 

The  Senator  is  exactly  right.  They 
are  busy  individuals,  but  it  is  some 
measure  of  the  view  of  the  President 
that  this  assignment  is  so  important 
that  he  wanted  to  attach  that  level  of 
operational  responsibility  to  this  work. 
We  of  course  added  the  two  additional 
members,  outside  members,  to  that 
board  to  have  additional  private  sector 
competence. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  it  is  clearly  our  intention  to  exer- 
cise oversight.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
and  I  have  talked  about  this  a  number 
of  times,  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  feel  just  as  strongly;  that 
is,  we  intend  to  keep  very  close  track 
of  what  is  going  on.  There  are  some 
who  feel  that,  if  there  is  going  to  be 
scandal  in  the  future,  that  the  poten- 
tial is  probably  greatest  in  this  area 
where  you  have  so  many  properties  to 
dispose  of,  and  it  is  very  important 
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that  the  right  balance  be  struck  as  to 
moving  those  properties  back  out  into 
private  hands,  but  realizing  full  asset 
value,  because  every  dollar  that  we  re- 
cover from  the  disposition  of  assets  is 
a  dollar  that  the  taxpayer  does  not 
have  to  pay.  So,  it  Is  very  important 
that  this  be  managed  well,  and  that 
there  be  no  abuse  of  any  kind. 

So,  we  intend  to  watch  it  very  care- 
fully. Our  concern  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Furthermore,  if  I  un- 
derstatfid  this  legislation,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  the  chairman  of  the 
oversight  board.  And  I  think  that  is 
right.  I  think  we  want  to  pinpoint  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability.  Thus, 
it  is  wise  in  my  judgment  to  have 
somebody  in  overall  charge,  somebody 
so  that  we  can  say  this  job  is  being 
done  in  a  splendid  fashion  or  it  is  not 
being  done  in  adequate  fashion. 

So  somebody  will  have  the  sense  of 
responsibility  instead  of  being  one 
amongst  four  or  five  equals. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  respond  by 
saying  that  is  exactly  right.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  the  chairman. 
This  is  a  big  job.  We  all  know  the  Sec- 
retary, and  I  think  he  signs  on  this 
proposal.  He  asked  for  this  responsibil- 
ity. It  Is  an  administration  proposal 
that  we  are  adopting  here.  I  think  It  Is 
fair  to  say  he  has  asked  for  this  assign- 
ment with  his  eyes  open.  He  clearly 
will  be  the  person  who  drives  this  for- 
ward. 

I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  say,  if  one 
considers,  say,  Alan  Greenspan  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  Attorney  General  Thorn- 
burgh  for  his  part  in  this  thing,  these 
are  people  who  are  among  the  highest 
Cabinet  officers  that  are  to  be  foimd 
in  the  Bush  administration.  So,  I 
think  they  have  all  had  a  hand  in 
crafting  this  legislation.  I  think  they 
understand  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  responsibility  that  they  take  on 
with  these  assignments.  They  will  be 
held  accountable  by  the  public,  by  the 
Senate,  by  the  President,  and  I  fully 
expect  that  they  will  give  outstanding 
effort  to  see  that  this  job  is  done  and 
done  properly. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  believe  furthermore 
that  their  deputies  are  not  allowed  to 
go  as  surrogates.  It  is  they  themselves. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  not  sure  that  In 
the  bin  itself  that  we  specifically  ad- 
dress that  question.  I  am  told  it  does 
not  allow  designees.  It  necessarily 
must  from  time  to  time  because  there 
are  occasions  when  one  or  more  mem- 
bers may  not  be  present.  It  does  say 
that  a  quonmi  shall  consist  of  three 
members  of  the  oversight  board  and 
that  all  decisions  of  the  board  shall  re- 
quire an  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  members  voting. 

But  the  Senator  is  exactly  right  to 
raise  this  Issue.  This  is  an  enormous 
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additional  task,  a  new  task  that  these 
three  individuals,  who  have  big  re- 
sponsibilities to  start  with,  are  being 
asked  to  take  on. 

As  I  say,  we  all  ought  to  do  it  with 
our  eyes  open.  I  assume  they  have  a 
chance  to  comment  on  this  before  the 
President  finalized  his  proposal.  So  I 
begin  with  the  presumption  that  they 
have  looked  at  this.  They  understand 
that  new  responsibility,  and  they  sire 
fully  prepared  to  take  it  on. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  myself  have  some 
ambivalence  about  the  deputy  point. 
In  a  way.  not  letting  them  have  a 
deputy  attend  in  their  absence,  it 
seems  to  me,  further  accentuates  the 
necessity  for  each  of  them  to  pay  at- 
tention to  this  instead  of  assigning  it 
to  a  deputy  to  carry  the  measure  for 
them  because  if  there  is  a  deputy,  they 
are  liable  to  let  more  and  more  of 
these  responsibilities  slough  off  on  the 
deputy  once  the  act  is  in  full  flourish 
here. 

So  all  I  can  say  is  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  all  of  us  pay  attention  to 
this. 

Mr.  OARN.  Let  me  respond  to  my 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island.  I  dis- 
agree on  that  point.  You  are  talking 
about  placing  some  of  the  highest  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  for  a  very 
particular  reason:  We  want  to  hold 
them  accountable  and  want  very  care- 
ful oversight.  With  all  of  their  other 
duties,  I  think  we  would  expect  there 
would  be  less  attention,  unless  they 
specifically  assign  somebody  to  cover 
when  they  cannot  be  there.  We  find 
ourselves  in  that  position.  I  cannot 
attend  all  the  meetings  I  am  supposed 
to.  So  I  have  to  send  designees.  Other- 
wise, if  I  could  not  make  it.  I  would 
have  no  input  whatsoever. 

But  I  would  like  to  comment  on  con- 
gressional oversight.  For  those  of  us 
on  the  Banking  Committee  who  have 
suffered  with  this  issue  and  other  fi- 
nancial issues  for  years — the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  used  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
and  I  suggest  we  would  love  to  have 
him  back  and  he  could  help  us  watch. 
I  was  disappointed  when  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  left  the  committee. 

After  putting  this  bill  together.  I 
think  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
committee,  we  do  not  want  to  go 
through  this  sort  of  thing  again.  We 
are  going  to  watch  and  in  addition,  put 
in  the  biU  a  very  detailed  annual  and 
semiannual  report  from  the  corpora- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  report,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  submit  by  April  30  and  Octo- 
ber 31  of  each  year,  a  semiannual  report  on 
activities  and  conditions  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  6-month  period  ending  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  prior  to  the  month  in 
which  such  report  is  to  be  submitted.  Such 
semiannual  report  shall  include— 

"(i)  a  statement  of  the  total  book  value  of 
■nets  held  by  the  Corporation  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  reporting  period. 


"(11)  the  total  book  value  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's assets  which  are  under  the  manag- 
ment  of  private  persons  and  entities  at  the 
end  of  the  reporting  period, 

Mr,  CHAFEE.  It  is  pretty  complete. 

Mr.  OARN.  The  point  is  it  goes  on 
and  on,  well  into  the  second  page  of 
report  requirements,  it  even  covers  the 
number  of  employees  that  the  corpo- 
rations have  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reporting  period.  We  are  requiring 
very  detailed  reporting  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  want  to  thank  both 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member.  I 
have  a  letter,  a  copy  of  the  letter  that 
voices  some  of  the  same  concerns  that 
I  voiced  here,  that  was  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  by  the 
Comptroller  OenersJ  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  have  that  printed  in 
the  Record  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comptroller  General 

or  THE  Uif  rrED  States, 
Washington,  DC,  April  7,  1989. 
Hon.  Donald  W.  Riecle.  Jr.. 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press our  concern  over  the  powers  vested  in 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and  its 
Oversight  Board,  under  the  President's  pro- 
posed legislation. 

The  Oversight  Board,  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  Attorney  General,  serves  as  the 
RTC's  board  of  directors.  In  effect,  the 
Oversight  Board  will  be  operationally  in- 
volved in  decisions  about  case  resolution  ap- 
proaches and  asset  management  decisions. 
For  example,  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  Oversight  Board  can  make  deci- 
sions regarding  case  resolutions  and  may,  at 
its  discretion,  rely  on  private  sector  asset 
management  firms  such  as  the  Federal 
Asset  Disposition  Association  for  asset  man- 
agement services. 

Because  of  the  composition  of  the  Board 
and  its  relationship  to  the  RTC,  insurance 
decisions  on  the  closure  of  institutions  and 
workouts  of  assets  may  not  be  sufficiently 
Insulated  from  undue  influence.  This  situa- 
tion is  at  considerable  variance  from  the 
long-standing  insulation  that  FDIC  has  had 
in  carrying  out  its  functions.  In  our  view, 
this  insulation  should  be  preserved  in  the 
case  of  the  RTC  as  well.  The  RTC  should 
make  the  case  resolution  and  asset  manage- 
ment decisions  and  the  Oversight  Board's 
powers  should  be  limited  to  evaluating  the 
appropriate  use  of  funds,  and  providing  a 
check  on  the  process. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that  structural 
changes  should  be  made  to  the  RTC  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  outlined  above. 
These  would  include: 

Limiting  the  control  board's  actions  to  dis- 
approving by  unanimous  vote.  RTC  case  res- 
olutions and  asset  management  decisions: 

Retaining  RTC  as  a  separate  entity,  but 
with  a  3-member  board  to  be  selected  by 
FDIC's  Board  of  Directors: 

Requiring  that  RTC  contract  with  FDIC 
for  the  services  of  key  management  offi- 
cials: and 


Creating  RTC  as  a  mixed-ownership  gov- 
ernment corporation. 

We  also  believe  that  reporting  require- 
ments are  needed  to  assure  that  the  Corpo- 
ration Is  accountable  to  the  public  and  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Bowsher, 

Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther in  connection  with  this.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  caJl  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  indicate  that  we  have  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Banking 
Conmiittee,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
it  is  not  all  that  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  in  the  bill.  But  it  is  also  fair 
to  say  that  I  think  that  the  negotia- 
tions were  conducted  with  good  will 
and  with  well-intentioned  people,  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  resolution  of 
some  of  the  concerns  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  raised. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
new  thrifts,  the  continuing  thrifts, 
what  kind  of  capital  base  they  will 
have,  and  whether  or  not  we  are  only 
laying  the  groundwork  for  further 
thrift  failures  in  the  future.  And  al- 
though it  is  not  as  much  as  I  think  it 
should  be,  the  legislation  presently 
provides  for  a  zero  capital  base. 

The  agreement  that  will  be  included 
in  the  managers'  amendment  will  pro- 
vide for  an  increase  to  1  Vi  percent  as  a 
capital  base.  Frankly,  it  ought  to  be 
more,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  as  this 
matter  proceeds  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  that  it  will  be  more.  I 
believe,  if  my  recollection  serves  me 
right,  I  think  the  House  has  a  3-per- 
cent figure,  but  I  understand  that 
going  from  zero  to  1 V^  percent  at  least 
is  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that  as  a 
compromise. 

Perhaps  something  more  important 
even  than  that,  or  equally  as  impor- 
tant, has  to  do  with  the  language  rela- 
tive to  the  right  of  the  continuing  op- 
eration, the  continuing  corporation  to 
go  back  and  take  a  look  at  some  of 
these  deals  that  were  made  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  1988.  Without  getting  into 
the  technical  language,  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  do,  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that 
the  language  is  far  stronger:  in  fact, 
the  language,  in  my  opinion,  provides 
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a  basis  for  the  reopening  or  relooking, 
restructuring,  reexamining  of  the 
deals  that  were  put  to  bed  in  1988. 
And  within  the  constraints  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bUl,  I  believe  it  will  give 
those  who  continue  in  control  of 
FSLIC,  or  its  successor  organization, 
the  right  to  go  back  and  say,  "Hey, 
wait  a  minute,  was  that  the  right 
thing  to  do?" 

The  bill  does  not  add  any  new  legal 
rights,  but  under  the  legal  rights 
which  are  presently  in  effect,  I  do  not 
have  much  doubt  that  the  continuing 
corporation  will  have  a  right  to  reopen 
or  renegotiate  some  of  those  deals. 

The  language  speaks  for  itself.  I 
cannot  add  to  it  nor  subtract  from  it 
by  my  remarks  here  on  the  floor.  But 
I  am  pleased  that  some  of  these  deals 
that  many  of  us  spoke  to,  were  con- 
cerned about,  indicated  our  irritation, 
not  alone  through  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  but  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  that  now  some 
procedure  has  been  put  in  place;  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  very  effective  procedure, 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  take  a 
second  look  at  those  deals. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  the  usual  diligence  with 
which  he  approached  this  complex 
matter  and  the  contribution  he  has 
made  to  approving  the  legislation. 

I  commend,  also,  the  managers  of 
the  bill.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we  are 
working  against  the  tight  deadline, 
and  several  Senators,  numerous  Sena- 
tors, have  inquired  of  me  as  to  our 
plans  for  this  afternoon. 

May  I  indicate  to  our  colleagues  that 
we  can  expect  a  final  rollcall  vote  on 
the  legislation,  with  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  having  then 
been  accepted,  to  begin  not  later  than 

3:55? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  answer  is. 
yes,  assuming  that  the  managers  will 
allow  me  at  least  another  4  or  5  min- 
utes before. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor there  is  no  objection  to  that.  Ac- 
cordingly, for  the  benefit  of  all  Sena- 
tors, they  and  their  staffs,  now  ex- 
pressing an  interest  in  their  schedule, 
we  now  intend  to  have  a  rollcall  vote 
on  final  passage  of  this  legislation, 
commencing,  hopefully,  not  later  than 
3:55  p.m.  That  will  be  the  final  rollcall 
vote  today,  and  the  Senate  will  then 
go  into  recess  following  the  wrap-up, 
which  will  not  involve  any  rollcall 
votes  until  a  week  from  next  Monday 
at  1  p.m. 

I  will  communicate  with  Senators 
further  regarding  our  schedule  at  that 
time,  but  for  present  purposes,  I  thank 
all  concerned,  and  I  yield  back  to  the 
Senator  so  he  may  resume  his  discus- 
sion. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimotis-con- 
sent  request  of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  did  not  place  it, 
yet,  in  the  context  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  will  do  so  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  the  managers  so 
indicate  to  me. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Would  the  nwijority 
leader  yield?   I  would  just  like  a  5- 
second  request. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  All  right. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Make  it  4. 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,   I 
now   ask   unanimous   consent  that   a 
rollcsdl  vote  on  final  passage  of  S.  774 

commence  at  3:55  p.m.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor wiU  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  I  might  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  Wirth  amendment  that 

came  earlier  today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  is  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  Wirth  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  move  ahead  promptly.  What  I 
am  saying  is,  there  were  two  major 
concerns  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
had  about  this  bill,  plus  a  third  ancil- 
laa-y  factor.  The  two  major  concerns 
had  to  do  with  the  strength  of  the 
continuing  thrifts  and  new  thrifts. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  result  that  has  been  obtained  and 
that  will  be  included  in  the  managers' 
amendment.  I  can  say  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  to  go  from 
zero  percent  to  1%  percent.  You 
cannot  figure  out  what  percentage 
that  is  when  you  go  from  zero  to  IM;, 
because  it  is  to  the  nth  degree. 

But  that  is  a  major  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

And  the  second  point  is  that  I  have 
made  it  clear  over  a  period  of  time 
that  many  of  the  deals  that  were  made 
at  the  end  of  1988  really  shocked  the 
conscience  of  those  of  us  who  knew 
what  was  going  on  and  who  tried  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on.  That  will 
be  covered  also  in  the  managers' 
amendment. 

I  have  also  indicated  my  intent  to 
offer  a  number  of  consumer  amend- 
ments, and  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Senator  Dixon, 
who  has  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
these  matters,  have  indicated  their 
willingness  to  not  only  accord  me  a 
hearing  promptly  in  connection  with 
those  issues,  but  to  do  more  than  that 
and  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  move- 
ment, whether  it  is  exactly  my  lan- 


guage or  someone  else's  language,  on 
the  following  subjects. 

The  issues  to  which  I  had  intended 
to  offer  amendments  were  the  Govern- 
ment check-cashing,  basic  low-cost 
banking,  making  financial  institutions 
community  investment  activities  avail- 
able to  the  public,  eliminating  discrim- 
ination in  mortgage  lending  by  requir- 
ing information  on  the  gender  and 
race  of  mortgage  applicants,  encourag- 
ing mortgage  lending  to  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income individuals  through  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  cash 
advance  system. 

I  would  wish  to  rise  to  ask  both  the 
manager  as  well  as  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility, if  not  only  may  I  be  as- 
sured of  an  early  hearing  but  some 
action  in  connection  therewith,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  accept  my  language 
and,  of  course,  I  could  not  expect 
them  to  do  that,  but  I  could  expect 
them  to  act  on  the  issue,  and  I  am 
asking  them  whether  that  will  be 
done. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  answer  is  "yes." 
I  am  going  to  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  and  then 
I  will  respond  after  he  speaks  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio  that  I  think  the  exact 
words  in  our  discussions  a  moment  ago 
with  others,  who  were  msinagers  of 
this  bill,  were  that  we  will  certainly 
give  the  Senator  a  hearing  on  all  of 
those  issues;  that  we  are  going  to  do  a 
bill  on  mortgage  discrimination;  and 
that  the  committee  will  have  a  powers 
bill  this  year.  Those  two  bills  are  obvi- 
ously vehicles  for  the  Senator's  consid- 
eration with  respect  to  those  various 
concerns  of  his. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show,  though, 
that  I  did  not  indicate  that  I  would 
necessarily  act,  as  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  positively  on  those 
issues,  or  that  I  would  personally  en- 
tertain individual  legislation  on  those 
issues. 

I  indicated  to  the  Senator  that  all 
will  be  heard,  all  those  issues  will  be 
heard,  and  that  there  are  vehicles  if 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  cares  to  look  at 
those  vehicles  as  possibilities  for  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  mean  that  those  subjects  will  be 
covered,  either  yes  or  no,  in  his  com- 
mittee hearings  and  in  markups?  Cer- 
tainly, the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who 
was  not  a  member  of  that  committee 
and  not  a  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  is  in  no  position  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

Do  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  indicate  that  there  will  be 
action  taken  with  respect  to  each  of 
these  subjects,  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  an  open  mind  as  to 
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whether  or  not  they  should  or  should 
not  be  accepted? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  have  said  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  we  will  have  a  hearing 
at  which  all  those  subjects  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  subconunlttee  which  I 
j  chair.  There  will  also  be  legislation  in 
I  that   subcommittee   that   could   very 
well  be  an  appropriate  vehicle.  I  have 
not  said  that  this  Senator  supports 
any  of  those  ideas.  Perhaps  this  Sena- 
1  tor  supports  none  of  them.  It  may  be 
that  he  supports  some  of  them.  I  have 
not  really  considered  them  at  all. 

I  do  not  want  my  friend  from  Ohio 
to  think  that  I  am  pledging  my  honor 
that  I  would  support  any  of  these 
things,  but  there  will  t>e  hearings. 
Given  the  obvious  intellectual  capacity 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  find  a  way  to  do  these  things, 
there  will  be  vehicles  around.  I  am  not 
sajrlng  I  am  going  to  help  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  But  I  am  saying  I  am  going 
to  be  there  with  a  committee  in  which 
he  is  going  to  have  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  indicated  stronger 
support  for  some  of  these  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  DIXON.  He  might  have  in  some 
cases  stronger  support  than  this  Sena- 
tor. I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  In  earlier  comments 
that  we  have  exchanged  on  the  floor 
here,  a  number  of  these  issues  that 
the  Senator  has  raised  are  issues  that 
I  personally  care  very  deeply  about. 

I  think  what  we  have  heard  here  is 
the  Senator  has  a  firm  commitment 
that  these  issues  will  come  up,  that 
hearings  wiU  take  place  that  will  cover 
that. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
chairman  yield? 

Ui.  RIEGLE.  Tes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  a  mortgage  discrimina- 
tion bill  will  be  marked  up  in  the  sub- 
committee this  Senator  chairs  in  Sena- 
tor RiBGLB's  committee,  may  I  say  to 
the  manager,  and  that  is  an  obvious 
possible  vehicle. 

I  am  not  saying  whether  I  support 
any  of  the  ideas  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  He  is  a  brilliant  man,  and  maybe 
some  of  them  I  will  and  many  perhaps 
I  will  not. 

I  cannot  make  that  pledge  at  all. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  persuade 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  May  I  Just  finish? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  say,  obviously, 
after  we  have  had  the  hearings  and  all 
the  proposals  are  brought  forward 
and,  obviously,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  always  welcome  as  a  witness  or  to  sit 
with  the  committee,  as  he  has  done 
from  time  to  time,  but  somebody  obvi- 
ously has  to  be  willing  to  support  a 
particular  approach  or  a  particular 
amendment,  and  so  forth. 


But  speaking  for  myself,  the  Senator 
has  the  commitment  from  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  that  he  intends  to 
proceed  and  he  will  proceed  and  the 
issues  will  be  considered,  they  will  be 
weighed.  Judged  on  their  merits,  and 
we  will  take  whatever  action  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee 
decide  to  take. 

The  issues  that  the  Senator  has 
raised  are  important  issues  to  me  as 
well  as  I  know  they  are  to  him.  I 
intend  to  see  to  it  that  the  committee 
be  very  active  in  exercising  its  respon- 
sibilities in  those  areas:  Not  only  equal 
access  to  credit,  discrimination  in  any 
form,  but  also  whether  the  rules  of 
the  game  are  being  applied  fairly  in 
terms  of  the  use  of  financial  resources 
through  Government  entities  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

So  those  are  issues  that  are  not 
going  to  get  lost  in  this  committee  as 
long  as  I  am  the  chairman. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
chairman,  and  I  want  to  make  one 
final  remark  and  then  I  yield  the 
floor. 

I  had  also  felt  very  strongly  that  a 
25-year  phaseout  of  goodwill  that  is 
provided  for  in  this  legislation  is  the 
wrong  approach  to  the  problem.  I 
think  goodwill  is  not  worth  doodly-do 
and  I  wanted  to  eliminate  it.  I  wanted 
to  provide  for  a  5-year  phaseout. 

I  said  that  if  it  could  not  be  a  part  of 
the  package  I  was  prepared  to  offer  it 
as  a  separate  amendment  and  take  my 
chances  on  the  floor  on  that  amend- 
ment alone. 

Those  who  are  handling  the  bill  felt 
very  strongly  that  they  wanted  to 
make  a  complete  package.  I  yielded.  I 
do  not  regret  the  fact  that  I  yielded  so 
that  we  might  bring  this  matter  to  a 
conclusion,  but  I  do  say  that  I  hope 
that  the  House  exercises  a  little  bit 
better  Judgment  than  the  Senate  on 
this  question  of  goodwill. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GARN.  It  is  not  very  often  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  agree,  but  I 
was  very  happy  to  agree  to  these  par- 
ticular proposals  on  strengthening 
capital.  I  yelled  and  screamed  for 
weeks— you  have  seen  me  quoted  in 
the  news  media— about  how  the  House 
sold  out  on  capital. 

The  Senator  has  strengthened  the 
capital  provisions,  and  I  appreciate 
that.  It  is  really  tangible. 

As  for  goodwill,  I  again  happen  to 
agree  with  the  Senator.  I  argued  stren- 
uously for  a  period  shorter  than  25 
years.  I  simply  did  not  have  the  votes 
to  shorten  it.  I  would  have  preferred 
to  stay  with  the  administration's  origi- 
nal 10-year  period. 

So,  that  this  is  not  Just  a  compro- 
mise with  this  Senator  to  get  this  bill 
finished  today.  But  once  in  a  while  we 
do  agree.  And  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  strengthened  the  capital  require- 


ments and  wish  we  could  have  done 
something  about  shortening  the 
period  for  goodwill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  I  also  thank 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  those  who 
were  in  the  negotiations  with  us.  I 
think  the  staff  has  worked  unusually 
well.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  worked 
both  with  respect  to  Kevin  and  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  those 
comments  and  we  fully  reciprocate  the 
feeling,  and  I  want  to  say  something 
about  it  later  when  we  have  a  little 
more  time. 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill.  Senator  Riegle 
and  Senator  Garn,  for  including  in  the 
managers'  amendment  modifications 
to  the  bill  regarding  directors'  and  of- 
ficers' liability  Insurance  contracts, 
surety  bonds,  and  financial  institution 
bond  contracts,  and  provisions  relating 
to  Stete  laws  affecting  the  liability  of 
officers  and  directors  of  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

I  believe  that  these  changes  are  es- 
sential If  we  are  to  attract  qualified  of- 
ficers and  directors  to  serve  in  our  fi- 
nancial institutions.  The  bill  as  draft- 
ed would  have  preempted  numerous 
State  laws  which  provide  limited  in- 
demnification for  directors  and  offi- 
cers. These  State  laws  were  enacted 
largely  in  response  to  problems  faced 
by  corporations  in  attracting  good  offi- 
cers and  directors.  Problems  also  oc- 
curred in  obtaining  directors'  and  offi- 
cers' insurance  due  to  potential  law 
suits  against  these  directors  and  offi- 
cers personally  based  on  even  simple 
negligence  claims.  Nothing  in  these 
State  laws  would  preclude  the  bring- 
ing of  such  suits  against  the  corpora- 
tion itself,  but  these  laws  limit  the 
personal  liability  of  the  officers  and 
directors  in  certain  circumstances. 

The  amendment  which  the  manag- 
ers have  accepted  modifies  the  bill  to 
preempt  State  law  only  in  a  very  limit- 
ed capacity.  The  amendment  would 
permit  the  FDIC  to  bring  an  action  or 
direct  others  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  directors  and  officers  of  a 
financial  institution  if  the  director  or 
officer  acted  with  gross  negligence  or 
committed  an  intentional  tort. 

While  I  fundamentally  believe  that 
issues  of  corporate  governance  and  the 
standard  of  care  to  which  corporate 
officers  and  directors  should  be  held 
are  matters  of  State  law.  not  Pedral 
law,  the  preemption  of  State  law  per- 
mitted by  this  bill  is  limited  solely  to 
those  institution  that  have  Federal  de- 
posit insurance  and  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  directors  or  officers  have 
committed  intentional  torts  or  acts  of 
gross  negligence.  As  such,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  standard  of  care 
is  based  on  the  overriding  Federal  in- 
terest in  protecting  the  soundness  of 
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the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration fund  and  is  very  limited  in 
scoc>e.  It  is  not  a  wholesale  preemption 
of  longstanding  principles  of  corporate 
governance,  nor  does  it  represent  a 
major  step  in  the  direction  of  estab- 
lishing Federal  tort  standards  or  Fed- 
eral standards  of  care  of  corporate  of- 
ficers and  directors. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  concerned  about  one  provision  of 
this  legislative  package  that  may 
create  an  unintended  problem  for  agri- 
cultural producers.  I  know  that  Sena- 
tor Harkin  and  others  have  expressed 
similar  concerns.  In  attempting  to 
limit  bank  loans  to  speculative  real 
estate  ventures,  the  committee  bill 
may  have  inadvertently  created  a  new 
burden  on  the  availability  of  credit  to 
rural  America. 

Earlier  this  week.  Senator  Harkin 
and  I  proposed  raising  an  amendment 
to  correct  this  potential  flaw  by  taking 
language  from  the  committee's  own 
report  and  inserting  it  into  the  legisla- 
tive text.  This  language,  however,  has 
now  been  incorporated  in  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  bill's  managers, 
and  I  thank  them  for  accommodating 
the  concerns  of  those  of  us  in  the  agri- 
cultural community  in  this  way. 

Section  224  of  the  legislation  limits 
loan-to-value  ratios  for  real  estate 
loans  by  PDIC-regulated  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations.  For  un- 
developed land,  the  limit  is  65  percent. 
Many  farm  operations  would  fall  into 
this  category.  Farmers  would  have  to 
pay  35  percent  down  payments  on  pro- 
duction real  estate— far  more  than  the 
15-  to  20-percent  currently  allowed  in 
the  rural  economy. 

As  my  Banking  Committee  col- 
leagues recognize,  a  farmer  buying 
land  to  grow  crops  or  raise  livestock  is 
not  a  real  estate  speculator.  Credit  de- 
cisions for  him  must  be  made  based  on 
standards  similar  to  those  for  other 
businessmen,  including  the  farmer's 
expected  cash-flow  and  credit  worthi- 
ness as  well  as  land  values. 

Unfortunately,  section  224  potential- 
ly reduces  the  flexibility  of  commer- 
cial banks  to  make  such  normal  busi- 
ness judgments.  The  wording  of  the 
provision  suggests  that  loan-to-value 
ratios  would  control— notwithstanding 
language  in  the  Banking  Committee's 
report  that  the  provision  "is  not 
meant  to  affect  loans  to  active  farming 
operations    secured    by    agricultural 

land." 

Congress  voted  in  1982  to  eliminate  a 
66-percent  loan-to-value  limit  that  was 
then  imposed  on  commercial  bank 
loans  on  undeveloped  land.  Federal 
bank  regulators  at  that  time  found  the 
restrictions  coimterproductive,  result- 
ing in  overinflated  land  appraisals  and 
other  problems. 

Just  18  months  ago,  in  adopting  the 
landmark  Agricultural  Credit  Act  if 
1987,  Congress  specified  the  appropri- 
ate loan-to-value  limit  for  real  estate 


by  Farm  Credit  System  institutions  at 
85  percent.  In  that  same  legislation, 
we  created  a  secondary  market  for  ag- 
ricultural real  estate  credit  within  a 
loan-to-value  limit  of  80  percent. 

These  80  and  85  percent  limits  re- 
flected what  Congresss  foimd  to  be 
prudent  standards  of  practice  in  agri- 
cultural finance.  I  have  seen  no  new 
evidence  since  that  time  that  would 
lead  me  to  change  that  assessment. 

Commercial  banks  are  a  vital  credit 
source  to  American  farmers.  In  1987, 
they  provided  $14.5  billion  in  farm  real 
estate  loans,  far  more  than  the  $9.5 
billion  provided  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  fully  42  percent  of 
the  $34.7  billion  provided  by  Federal 
land  banks  that  year.  Without  their 
participation,  rural  interest  rates 
would  be  far  higher  8Uid  thousands  of 
today's  agricultural  producers  would 
be  driven  from  the  land. 

By  imposing  a  65-percent  limit  on 
farm  loans  by  commercial  banks  while 
Farm  Credit  System  land  banks  con- 
tinue to  issue  credit  under  an  85  per- 
cent ceiling,  the  legislation  would 
create  a  stark  competitive  gap.  Inevita- 
bly, commercial  banks  would  be  priced 
out  of  this  market,  possibly  taking 
with  them  a  key  source  of  agricultural 
credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  proposed  simply 
taking  the  proviso  from  the  committee 
report  that  the  65-percent  loan-to- 
value  limit  "is  not  meant  to  apply  to 
active  farming  operations  secured  by 
agricultural  land"  and  inserts  it  in  the 
legislative  text  as  an  exemption  from 
the  limit.  This  step  removes  any  un- 
certainty or  vagueness  from  the  provi- 
sion: farmers  remain  subject  to  the 
same  credit  limits  as  govern  them 
today. 

Again.  I  thank  the  managers  of  this 
legislation  for  accommodating  our  con- 
cerns through  their  amendment. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  in 
December  1988.  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  proposed  new  cap- 
ital regiilations  for  thrift  institutions 
which  would  significantly  increase  the 
capital  requirements  for  thrift. 

While  the  proposed  regulations  are 
similar  to  the  recently  adopted  risk- 
based  capital  regulations  for  commer- 
cial banks,  the  Bank  Board's  proposal 
fortunately  did  not  exactly  duplicate 
the  requirements  made  by  the  banking 
agencies. 

The  successor  to  the  Bank  Board 
will  be  directed  by  Congress  to  adopt 
capital  regulations  essentially  identi- 
cal to  those  of  the  Federal  banking 
agencies.  At  least  one  aspect  of  the 
Bank  Board's  proposal,  however, 
should  be  preserved. 

The  banking  agencies'  regulations 
adjust  required  capital  for  the  differ- 
ent risks  inherent  in  different  types  of 
assets.  In  proposing  a  similar  rule,  the 
Bank  Board  correctly  included  a  provi- 
sion recognizing  that  residential  mort- 
gages covered  by  primary  mortgage  in- 


surance policies  issued  by  approved  in- 
surers represented  sigiiificantly  less 
risk  than  most  other  types  of  private 
sector  credits.  Since  the  insurance  cov- 
erage effectively  reducd  the  loan-to- 
value  ratio  below  80  percent,  the  loans 
therefore  warranted  a  lower  capital  re- 
quirement. 

Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  also 
recognize  that  primary  mortgage  in- 
surance policies  issued  by  approved  in- 
surers represent  significantly  less  risk 
than  other  types  of  private  sector 
credits. 

The  recently  adopted  risk-based  cap- 
ital rules  of  the  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies, in  accordance  with  the  Basle 
accord,  recognize  that  residential 
mortgages  that  meet  "prudent  under- 
writing standards"  are  entitled  to  a 
lower  capital  charge. 

Since  primary  mortgage  insurance 
policies  effectively  shift  significant 
risk  from  the  lender  to  the  insurer, 
the  inclusion  of  such  insurance  cover- 
age provided  by  approved  insurers  is 
one  means  of  satisfying  the  "prudent 
imderwriting  standards"  envisioned  by 
the  regulations  and  the  Basle  accord. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  also  note  along  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  the  Bank  Board's  proposed 
capital  regulation,  included  a  provision 
recognizing  that  residential  mortgages 
covered  by  primary  mortgage  insur- 
ance policies  issued  by  approved  insur- 
ers represents  significantly  less  risk 
than  most  other  private  sector  credits. 
It  represents  less  risk  because  the 
primary  mortgage  insurance  coverage 
effectively  reduces  the  loan  to  value 
ratio  below  80  percent. 

The  recently  adopted  risk-based  cap- 
ital rules  of  the  Federal  banking  agen- 
cies, in  accordance  with  the  Basle 
accord,  recognize  that  residential 
mortgages  that  meet  "prudent  imder- 
writing standards"  are  entitled  to  a 
lower  capital  charge. 

In  determining  what  constitutes 
"prudent  underwriting  standards,"  the 
banking  agencies  should  recognize,  as 
the  Bank  Board  did  in  its  proposed 
rule,  that  primary  mortgage  insurance 
underwritten  by  approved  insurers,  ef- 
fectively shifts  a  significant  portion  of 
the  risk  from  the  lender  to  a  credit- 
worthy insurer.  Accordingly,  such 
loans  should  appropriately  bear  a  re- 
duced captial  charge  imder  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Basle  accord. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  63 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
the  managers'  amendment  at  the  desk. 
They  incorporate  the  items  that  were 
worked  out  with  Senator  Metzkwbaum 
that  have  just  been  described,  and  I 
would  now  like  to  move  the  approval 
of  the  managers'  amendments  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  forwarded 
amendments  to  the  desk. 
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The  clerk  will  report   the   amend- 
ment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ribclx] 
for    himself    and    Mr.    Garm    proposes   an 
amendment  numbered  62. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
reporting  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed in  today's  Record  under  "Amend- 
ments Submitted.") 

KXPLAMATION  OP  MAMAGEXS'  AMKNDMXIfT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
managers'  amendment  primarily 
makes  technical  changes  to  the  com- 
mittee print,  in  order  to  correct  draft- 
ing oversights  and  other  errors  of  that 
nature.  Included  in  this  category  are 
grammatical  corrections,  changes  in 
spelling,  corrections  in  cross-refer- 
ences to  other  sections,  and  similar 
matters.  These  technical  changes  do 
not  change  the  substance  of  the  bill  as 
it  was  reported  by  the  committee  on 
AprU  12. 

In  addition,  the  managers'  amend- 
ment also  contains  provisions  which 
were  discussed  during  the  committee 
markup,  but  were  not  voted  upon  be- 
cause the  precise  language  of  the 
amendment  was  not  worked  out  at 
that  time,  as  well  as  other  issues 
which  have  come  to  the  committee's 
attention  since  the  markup,  and  which 
are  generally  considered  to  be  noncon- 
troversial.  I  would  like  to  briefly  ex- 
plain what  these  amendments  would 
do. 

1.  TKAMSm  OP  PKHSONlfKL 

The  committee  bill  did  not  address 
certain  technical  issues  regarding  the 
rights  of  personnel  transferred  from 
the  Bank  Board  to  the  FDIC.  The 
managers'  amendment,  drawn  up  in 
consultation  with  both  the  Bank 
Board  and  the  FDIC.  provides  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  bi  making  these 
personnel  transfers.  This  language  is 
supported  by  both  of  these  agencies. 
2.  KXVIXW  OP  clahis 

The  original  Treasury  proposal,  as 
well  as  the  committee  reported  bill, 
contains  authority  for  the  FDIC,  when 
acting  as  a  receiver  of  a  failed  institu- 
tion, to  review  claims  brought  against 
the  institution  by  creditors.  On  March 
21.  1989,  the  Supreme  Court  consid- 
ered current  FSIJC  procedures  to  ad- 
judicate creditors'  claims,  and  in  the 
course  of  holding  that  the  FSLIC  does 
not  have  the  statutory  authority  to 
adjudicate  such  claims,  questioned  the 
constitutionality  of  the  FSLIC  proce- 
dures. The  managers'  amendment  con- 
tains revised  agency  adjudication  pro- 
cedures, suggested  by  the  FDIC,  to 
take  into  accoimt  the  constitutional 
questions  raised  by  the  Court,  as  well 
as  to  ensure  the  protection  of  individ- 
ual rights  in  these  cases. 


3.  ABROGATION  OP  CONTRACTS 

The  Treasury  proposal,  as  well  as 
the  committee-reported  bill,  provides 
that  the  FDIC,  when  acting  as  a  re- 
ceiver or  liquidating  conservator  of  an 
institution,  may  repudiate  any  con- 
tract that  the  FDIC  considers  to  be 
burdensome.  An  exception  was  provid- 
ed in  the  committee's  bill  with  respect 
to  securities  contracts,  commodities 
contracts  or  repurchase  agreements 
which  are  used  to  obtain  liquidity  or 
other  short-term  credit  to  manage  fi- 
nancial risk.  However,  this  language 
was  technically  deficient  in  that  it  did 
not  define  the  terms  "securities  con- 
tracts" or  "repurchase  agreements," 
and  because  it  did  not  cover  other 
types  of  arrangements  which  are  func- 
tionally equivalent.  The  managers' 
amendment  contains  language  sug- 
gested by  the  FDIC  to  remedy  this 
problem  by  clarifying  what  types  of  li- 
quidity or  short-term  credit  arrange- 
ments will  be  protected  against  the 
FDIC's  right  of  repudiation. 

4.  PRZMIXntS 

This  amendment  allows  the  FDIC  to 
set  a  higher  target  reserve  ratio— up  to 
1.65  percent— than  the  1.25  percent  in 
the  committee  bill.  However,  any 
assets  above  1.25  percent  of  insured 
deposits  will  be  placed  in  a  supplemen- 
tal account.  The  investment  earnings 
on  that  account,  if  not  needed  for  case 
resolutions,  will  be  returned  to  the  de- 
pository institutions.  These  features 
allow  the  FDIC  to  raise  the  size  of  the 
funds  very  substantially,  but  provides 
clearer  standards  for  rebates  that  re- 
quire the  return  of  excess  fimds  unless 
the  FDIC  Board  explicitly  decides 
more  funds  are  needed. 

The  amendment  treats  banks  and 
thrifts  differently  in  the  near  term. 
Bank  assessment  rates  are  not  fixed 
for  the  first  5  years  as  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  unless  the  BIF  reserve  ratio 
rises  every  year.  The  SAIF  fund  for 
thrifts  does  have  fixed  rates  through 
1994;  until  the  thrift  fund  first 
reaches  a  1.2-percent  reserve  ratio,  as- 
sessment rates  can  be  raised  afterward 
only  under  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  committee  bill. 

The  amendment  protects  thrifts  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  committee  bill. 

S.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  $300  MILXJON 
CONTRIBUTION 

The  committee's  bill  provides  that 
$300  million  will  be  contributed  annu- 
ally by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 
The  distribution  formula  in  the  bill 
linked  each  bank's  contribution  to  its 
ability  to  pay  based  on  earnings  poten- 
tial. The  12  banks  have  now  asked  for 
a  change  in  this  distribution  formula 
to  link  payments  both  to  the  banks' 
ability  to  pay  and,  for  payments  above 
20  percent  of  earnings,  to  each  dis- 
trict's share  of  advances  to  insured  in- 
stitutions. This  change  does  not  affect 
the  total  amount  to  be  contributed, 
but  makes  the  revision  Jointly  request- 
ed by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 


6.  PDIC  NOTE  ISSUANCE  AND  REPORTING 

The  committee's  reported  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  FDIC  may  not  issue  any 
note  if  the  note  would  reduce  the  net 
worth  of  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  or 
the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund  to  an  amoimt  less  than  zero. 
However,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury,  the  FDIC  could  issue  addi- 
tional notes  in  an  amount  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  not  to  exceed  $5  bil- 
lion. The  managers'  amendment  would 
limit  FDIC  note  issuance  such  that 
the  net  worth  of  neither  t\xnA  could  be 
reduced  to  an  amount  less  than  15  per- 
cent of  assets.  The  FDIC  could  exceed 
this  limit,  again  for  up  to  $5  billion  in 
the  aggregate,  if  it  receives  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Treasury.  This  15  per- 
cent cushion  would  provide  additional 
assurance  that  FDIC  would  never 
overobligate  its  resources.  In  addition. 
FDIC  would  be  required  to  provide 
quarterly  reports  of  its  activities  to 
Treasury  and  OMB. 

7.  DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS  LIABIUTY 

The  committee  reported  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  FDIC  may  require  a 
contract  to  continue  in  effect,  even  if 
the  contract  contains  a  provision  pro- 
viding for  its  termination  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  or  conservator. 
A  provision  terminating  contractual 
rights  upon  the  appointment  of  the 
FDIC  as  conservator  or  receiver  is 
often  found  in  directors  and  officers  li- 
ability insurance  and  surety  bond— or 
other  type  of  financial  institution 
bond— agreements.  Since  the  under- 
writers of  these  types  of  contracts 
charged  premiums  based  on  this  exclu- 
sion, the  effect  of  this  provision  would 
be  to  increase  retroactively  the  expo- 
sure of  these  companies.  Further,  the 
committee  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  matter.  In 
light  of  these  concerns,  the  managers' 
amendment  excludes  director  and  offi- 
cer liability  Insurance  and  financial  in- 
stitution bond  policies  from  the  scope 
of  this  provision,  and  instead  directs 
the  FDIC  to  study  this  issue  and 
report  back  to  the  Congress  with  legis- 
lative recommendations  within  6 
months. 

8.  PREEMPTION  OP  STATE  LAW 

In  recent  years,  many  States  have 
enacted  legislation  that  protects  direc- 
tors or  officers  of  companies  from 
damage  suits.  These  "insulating"  stat- 
utes provide  for  various  amounts  of 
immunity  to  directors  and  officers. 
For  example,  in  Indiana,  a  director  or 
officer  is  liable  for  damages  only  if  his 
conduct  constitutes  "willful  miscon- 
duct or  recklessness." 

The  reported  bill  totally  preempted 
State  law  in  this  area  with  respect  to 
suits  brought  by  the  FDIC  against 
bank  directors  or  officers.  However,  in- 
light  of  the  State  law  implications 
raised  by  this  provision,  the  managers' 
amendment  scales  back  the  scope  of 
this  preemption. 
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Under  the  managers'  amendment. 
State  law  would  be  overruled  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  forbids  the  FDIC  to 
bring  suit  based  on  "gross  negligence" 
or  an  "Intentional  tort."  In  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  conduct  constitutes 
"gross  negligence"  or  an  "intentional 
tort,"  applicable  State  law  is  to 
govern.  This  amendment  would  thus 
allow  the  FDIC  to  sue  a  director  or  of- 
ficer guilty  of  gross  negligence  or  will- 
full  misconduct,  even  if  State  law  did 
not  allow  it.  UrUike  other  corpora- 
tions, when  a  bank  officer  or  director 
is  guilty  of  gross  negligence  or  willful 
misconduct,  it  will  often  be  the  Feder- 
al taxpayer  who  is  harmed.  It  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  justifiable  to 
authorize  the  FDIC  to  seek  to  collect 
some  of  those  funds  from  the  guilty 
parties. 

9.  iRDEmnncATioif 

The  reported  bill  provides  that  no  fi- 
nancial Institution  that  has  been 
closed  or  that  has  received  financial 
assistance  from  the  FDIC  may  indem- 
nify officers  or  directors  for  their  legal 
or  other  expenses,  unless  they  are 
found  innocent  by  a  court.  The  man- 
agers' amendment  deletes  this  provi- 
sion. 

10.  PENALTIES  FOR  MINOR  IKTRACnOHS 

The  committee  biU  provides  for  civil 
fines  of  $25,000  per  day  for  violations 
of  law,  regulations,  orders,  and  written 
agreements.  This  fine  may  be  in- 
creased to  $1  million  per  day  if  the  vio- 
lation was  "reckless." 

The  banking  agencies  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  these  penalties 
may  discourage  qualified  individuals 
from  serving  on  the  boards  of  banks, 
or  as  bank  officers. 

To  alleviate  this  problem,  the  man- 
agers' amendment  provides  an  excep- 
tion for  minor  and  unintentional  in- 
fractions, such  as  the  late  filing  of  a 
call  report  which  is  otherwise  correct 
in  all  respects.  Under  this  provision, 
the  maximum  fine  for  a  minor  viola- 
tion In  which  the  financial  institution 
has  not  suffered  a  financial  loss,  the 
individual  has  not  received  a  financial 
benefit,  and  the  violation  was  not  in- 
tentional or  committed  with  gross  neg- 
ligence, is  set  at  $2,500  per  day. 

All  of  the  Federal  banking  agencies 
support  this  amendment,  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  reviewed  this  lan- 
guage and  has  no  objection. 

1 1.  EFFECT  OF  REMOVAL  ORDERS 

The  reported  bill  provides  that  if  a 
person  is  removed  or  suspended  from 
participating  in  the  affairs  of  any  one 
financial  institution,  that  person  is 
also  removed  or  suspended  from  all  fi- 
nancial Institutions.  This  provision 
could  apply  to  firms  as  well  as  mdivid- 
uals.  so  that  If  one  accountant  in  an 
accounting  firm,  or  one  attorney  In  a 
law  firm  Is  removed  or  suspended,  no 
other  employee  In  that  firm  could 
work  for  any  financial  Institution.  The 
managers'   amendment  clarifies  that 


these  sanctions  were  intended  to  apply 
only  to  the  culpable  individual  in- 
volved, unless  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned finds  that  It  Is  appropriate  to 
apply  the  sanction  to  the  entire  firm 
or  other  business  entity  employing  the 
individual.  This  amendment  does  not 
prohibit  applying  the  sanction  from 
being  applied  to  the  entire  firm  or 
company  If  that  Is  the  remedy  the 
agency  Is  seeking. 

13.  CROSS-GUARAWTEES 

The  reported  bill  provides  that.  If 
the  FDIC  suffers  a  loss  due  to  the 
closing  or  provision  of  assistance  to 
any  financial  Institution,  it  may  seek 
reimbursement  from  other  insured  fi- 
nancial institutions  in  the  same  hold- 
ing    company.      During     committee 
markup,  an  amendment  was  discussed 
which  would  exempt  two  bank  holding 
companies  from  this  provision  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  these  holding  compa- 
nies might  be  liable  for  reimbursement 
because  they  recently  acquired  trou- 
bled institutions  with  the  full  support 
of  the  FDIC.  This  amendment  would 
also  exempt  holding  companies  which 
acquired  the  stock  of  a  financial  Insti- 
tution—and  thus  technical  control— 
because   such   stock   secured   a   debt 
which  had  to  be  foreclosed  upon,  so 
long   as   the   stock   was   disposed   of 
within  a  5-year  period.  At  the  markup, 
the  committee  Indicated  its  approval 
of  these   amendments,   provided  the 
language  could  be  refined  to  ensure 
that  only  the  two  companies  intended 
to  be  covered  by  the  first  part  of  this 
amendment  would  in  fact  be  covered. 
The  managers'   amendment  contains 
the  revised  language,  thus  effectuat- 
ing  the   committee's   Intent   on   this 
Issue. 

13.  SEQUESTRATION  FOR  REFCORP  INTEREST 

Under  current  law,  operations  of  the 
bank  and  thrift  insurance  funds  are 
exempted  from  sequestration  under 
Gramm-Rudman  rules.  S.  774  contin- 
ues this  practice  by  similarly  exempt- 
ing all  new  insurance  and  resolution 
funds  created  in  the  legislation.  The 
exemption  Is  extended  to  FDIC's  new 
bank  and  thrift  funds,  the  FSLIC  Res- 
olution Fund,  the  Office  of  Savings 
Associations  and  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  [RTCl  but  does  not  cover 
interest  payments  to  the  Resolution 
Funding  Corporation  [REFCORP] . 
This  amendment  extends  the  exemp- 
tion to  cover  REFCORP  interest  as 
well. 

Pull  REFCORP  financing  is  essen- 
tial If  the  RTC  Is  to  help  resolve  the 
problem  of  Insolvent  institutions  that 
is  hanging  over  the  thrift  Industry. 
This  Is  the  critical  first  step  in  restor- 
ing the  health  of  the  thrift  Insurance 
fund.  To  ensure  that  this  task  is  fully 
accomplished,  the  amendment  would 
ensure  that  the  financing  component 
of  the  plan  Is  treated  the  same  as  all 
other  entities  directly  responsible  for 
the  insurance  and  resolution  func- 
tions. 


14.  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

Title  X  of  the  bill  amends  various 
provisions  of  the  criminal  code.  These 
portions  of  the  bill  were  submitted  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  Its  con- 
sideration. Chairman  Biden  of  that 
committee  has  forwarded  a  package  of 
amendments  expressing  his  commit- 
tee's views,  and  these  amendments  are 
included  in  the  managers'  amendment. 
These  amendments  would:  First,  revise 
the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  sen- 
tencing commission  with  regard  to  vio- 
lations of  criminal  laws  relating  to 
bank  fraud,  so  that  the  commission 
would  be  advised  to  "provide  a  sub- 
stantial    period     of     incarceration"; 
second,  reduces  the  maximum  prison 
sentence  for  violation  of  a  bank-relat- 
ed crime  from  20  years  to  15  years; 
third,  reduces  the  monetary  penalty 
from  $1  million  or  four  times  the  loss 
to  the  institution  or  gain  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  $1  million  or  twice  the  loss  to 
the  Institution  or  gain  to  the  Individ- 
ual; and  fourth,  sunsets  the  new  10- 
year  statute  of  limitations  for  bank-re- 
lated crimes  after  5  years,  at  which 
time  It  will  be  reduced  to  a  7-year 
period. 

16.  INSURANCE  LOGO 

The  reported  bill  provides  that  the 
"logo"  or  "sticker"  to  be  used  must 
state  that  deposits  are  Insured  by  the 
FDIC  and  In  addition,  state  whether 
the  Institution  Is  a  Bank  Insurance 
Fund  or  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund  member. 

The  managers'  amendment  provides 
that  savings  Institutions  are  to  use  a 
new  logo  which  will:  First,  state  that 
Insured  deposits  are  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States; 
second,  state  that  deposits  are  insured 
for  up  to  $100,000;  and  third,  contain  a 
symbol  of  the  American  eagle. 

Banks  may  continue  to  use  their 
present  logo  or  elect  to  use  the  new 
logo  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual 
bank. 

PASSIVE  INVESTMENT  RESTRICTIONS 

The  managers'  amendment  also  re- 
vises the  restrictions  applicable  to  In- 
vestments In  additional  depository  in- 
stitutions by  companies  controlling 
grandfathered  nonbank  banks  and  by 
savings  association  holding  companies. 

Under  current  law,  a  company  con- 
trolling a  grandfathered  nonbank 
bank  may  not  acquire  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  shares  or  assets  of  an 
additional  bank  or  thrift.  A  savings  as- 
sociation holding  company  is  currently 
prohibited  from  acquiring  a  noncon- 
troUing  interest  in  another  thrift  insti- 
tution. Section  602  of  the  bill  modifies 
that  restriction  by  permitting  noncon- 
trolling  investments  of  up  to  5  percent 
of  another  thrift  Institution. 

The  managers'  amendment  seeks  to 
further  clarify  the  rules  relating  to 
the  5-percent  restriction  for  example, 
the  restriction  does  not  apply  to 
shares  held  as  a  bona  fide  fiduciary, 
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whether  by  the  parent  company,  by 
any  affiliate,  or  by  the  indeiiendent  fi- 
duciary of  an  employee  benefit  plan. 
In  both  cases,  the  fiduciary  must  act 
In  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries 
rather  than  to  aggrandize  the  parent 
company.  The  amendment  specifies 
that  the  exemption  for  shares  held  as 
a  fiduciary  will  not  be  lost  merely  be- 
cause the  fiduciary  has  sole  discretion 
to  vote  such  shares  pursuant  to  its  fi- 
duciary obligations. 

Likewise  the  5-percent  restriction  is 
not  violated  merely  by  acquiring  con- 
trol of  voting  rights  in  the  normal 
course  of  a  proxy  solicitation. 

An  exception  is  provided  for  shares 
or  assets  acquired  in  collecting  a  debt. 
This  exception  is  modeled  on  section 
2<aK5)  of  the  Banlc  Holding  Company 
Act,  which  applies  to  bank  holding 
companies  generally. 

An  additional,  narrowly  circum- 
scribed exception  is  provided  for  insur- 
ance company  subsidiaries  of  the 
parent  company.  So  long  as  shares  are 
held  under  this  exemption,  they  do 
not  count  toward  the  5-percent  limit. 

SimUar  exceptions  are  provided  for 
savings  association  holding  companies. 

KXPLAlf ATION  OF  CATfTAL  AMENOMZirr 

First,  under  the  bill  the  leverage 
ratio  that  applies  to  thrifts  may  not  be 
lower  than  the  leverage  ratio  that  ap- 
plies to  national  banks.  This  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  thrift  leverage 
ratio  may  not  go  below  3  percent  even 
If  the  national  bank  leverage  ratio  sub- 
sequently goes  below  that  amount. 

Second,  this  amendment  also  re- 
quires a  savings  association  to  main- 
tain a  floor  of  1.5  percent  tangible  cap- 
ital even  if  it  is  otherwise  permitted  to 
count  goodwill  as  capital.  All  other 
capital  safeguards  in  the  committee's 
bill  that  apply  to  thrifts  with  goodwill 
also  remain  intact. 

LOAN-TO-VALUK  RKSTRICTIONS 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the 
loan-to-value  restrictions  for  commer- 
cial banks  contained  in  S.  774. 

I  have  some  concern  about  fixing  in 
law  specific  conditions  under  which 
banks  can  make  loans.  Restrictions 
limiting  loans  to  a  percentage  of  the 
appraised  value  focus  in  on  only  one 
aspect  of  the  process  of  determining 
whether  a  loan  is  sound  and  may  have 
serious  side  effects,  particularly  for  ag- 
ricultural loans. 

In  particular,  I  am  making  reference 
to  the  provision  of  section  224  of  the 
bill  we  are  now  debating,  which  would 
restrict  agricultural  loans  to  65  per- 
cent of  the  collateral  value.  Let  me 
compliment  the  bill  managers  for 
working  with  my  staff  and  with  Sena- 
tor Lkaht's  staff  to  adjust  the  bill  lan- 
guage to  recognize  and  eliminate  an 
unintended  but  potentially  very  harm- 
ful effect  this  would  have  on  agricul- 
tural lenders.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever. I  think  it  needs  to  be  noted  that 
even  with  the  change  that  has  been 


agreed  to.  small  businesses  and  rural 
development  will  still  be  affected  by 
the  restricted  loan  to  value  ratios  in 
the  bill.  It  is  common  practice  for 
small  businesses  to  borrow  against 
equity  in  real  estate  for  the  purchase 
of  machinery  and  equipment.  The  pro- 
posed restrictions  could  halt  this  prac- 
tice, making  these  loans  less  secure 
than  they  are  currently.  As  a  result, 
banks  would  shy  away  from  these 
loans. 

There  is  another  problem  to  consid- 
er. If  we  fix  the  amount  of  a  loan  as  a 
percentage  of  the  appraised  value,  we 
are  placing  tremendous  emphasis  on 
the  appraisal.  It  would  become  the 
most  important  factor  in  determining 
whether  a  loan  should  be  made.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  would  invite  inflated 
appraisals,  which  we  learned  very 
painfully  in  our  agricultural  sector  can 
have  dire  consequences  to  both  lend- 
ers and  borrowers. 

In  summary,  I  encourage  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Banlung  Committee  to 
carefully  evaluate  the  potential  ad- 
verse consequences  of  fixing  in  law  the 
loan-to-value  ratios  of  loans.  While  it 
may  be  wise  to  set  some  limits  in  this 
area  to  limit  irresponsible  lending 
practices,  I  believe  the  preferred  way 
to  do  this  is  to  require  that  the  bank- 
ing regulatory  agencies  monitor  loan- 
to-value  ratios  during  examinations 
and  decide  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
whether  loans  have  been  extended  in 
an  unsafe  and  unsound  manner. 

THE  LOCO  PROVISION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  whatever 
reform  we  may  enact  to  salvage  the 
thrift  industry  will  fail  unless  the 
American  public  is  convinced  that  de- 
posits placed  In  thrifts  are  safe  and 
sound.  If  depositors  have  a  choice  be- 
tween two  tyi>es  of  depository  institu- 
tions—thrifts and  banks,  yet  believe 
only  in  the  safety  of  banks,  the  thrifts 
are  doomed. 

Today,  banks  justifiably  advertise 
their  superior  insurance.  The  public  is 
reminded  of  depositors  who  stood  in 
line  in  fear  of  lost  savings  insured  by 
State  programs  that  went  under  and  is 
left  to  wonder  about  PSLIC  insurance. 
Withdrawals  from  thrifts  thunder  the 
warning  that  it  is  imperative  to  restore 
depositor  confidence  in  the  thrift  in- 
dustry. 

Well,  how  do  we  do  that?  If  we  use 
the  banks'  logo  for  thrifts,  we  would 
be  restoring  confidence  but  we  would 
be  disguising  important  differences 
that  this  bill  takes  several  hundred 
pages  to  explain.  Therefore,  in  truth, 
the  thrift  logo  should  be  different.  Yet 
it  must  be  one  that  restores  confidence 
in  depositors.  That  is  essential. 

The  regulators  and  others  have  been 
considering  various  logos  that  would 
refer  to  the  component  funds  within 
PDIC  insurance.  But  these  solutions 
are  not  helpful  because  the  public 
does  not  know  what  "SAIP"  or  "BIP" 
mean.  References  to  these  funds  do 


not  help  either  the  banks  or  the 
thrifts.  They  create  a  distinction  but 
do  nothing  to  restore  confidence. 

To  me  the  solution  is  fairly  clear.  I 
voiced  my  concept  during  the  hearings 
on  this  legislation  In  hope  that  the 
PDIC  would  pick  up  on  it  and  pursue 
it  administratively.  But  now,  at  this 
late  stage  in  the  legislative  process, 
since  the  regulators  have  not  acted,  I 
feel  compelled  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  resolve  this  matter  by  statutory  di- 
rection. 

The  concept  is  fairly  straightfor- 
ward. A  confidence-boosting  logo 
would  be  established  for  thrifts.  The 
banks  would  have  a  choice  between 
their  current  logo  or  the  new  one.  It  is 
that  simple. 

Thrifts  would  not  have  an  option  to 
use  the  banks'  PDIC  logo.  A  specific 
bank  or  bank  holding  company  or  sub- 
sidiary would  be  required  to  elect  one 
or  the  other  logo.  No  insured  deposito- 
ry institution  could  display  both  at  the 
same  time.  Regulations  would  be  nec- 
essary to  preclude  abuses,  such  as  re- 
peated switching  back  and  forth  to 
create  the  impression  in  the  public 
mind  that  a  given  bank  enjoyed  both 
protections.  I  do  not  wish  to  create  a 
situation  where  banks  might  advertise 
that  they  had  two  forms  of  protection 
in  contrast  to  the  thrifts'  one. 

Thus  if  an  entity  had  affiliates,  sub- 
sidiaries, or  branches,  it  is  clearly  in- 
tended that  the  election  bind  the 
entire  enterprise.  It  would  not  be  per- 
mitted for  one  branch  of  a  bank  to  dis- 
play the  PDIC  logo  and  another 
branch  the  new  logo. 

My  amendment  makes  no  mention 
of  how  banks  or  thrifts  might  adver- 
tise. I  am  reluctant  to  restrict  honest 
and  free  expression  and  I  do  not  do  so. 
If  the  amendment  achieves  its  purpose 
of  creating  confidence  in  Pederal  in- 
surance for  thrifts,  then  advertising 
the  differences  between  the  logos 
would  lose  its  significance. 

The  new  logo  for  thrifts  and  for 
banks  who  wish  to  display  it  would  in- 
dicate that  depositors  funds  are 
"backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  U.S.  Government."  Also,  it  would 
state  that  deposits  are  "federally  in- 
sured to  $100,000."  The  logo  would  dis- 
play as  a  symbol  the  American  eagle, 
such  as  the  one  depicted  on  the  face  of 
the  committee  report.  I  picture  the 
eagle  in  the  center  of  the  logo  sur- 
rounded, top  and  bottom,  by  the  two 
required  statements. 

It  is  intended  that  the  logo  be  that 
simple.  The  amendment  permits  only 
those  three  items  to  be  represented. 
No  reference  to  the  SAIP  or  BIP  fund 
is  authorized;  in  fact,  it  is  prohibited. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the 
two  statements  and  the  symbol  be 
given  substantially  equal  prominence. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  three 
items  must  occupy  equal  space.  The 
important  point  is  that  the  statements 
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must  be  clearly  discernible  and  under- 
standable to  the  viewer.  The  logo  is 
designed  to  send  a  message.  The  para- 
mount concern  is  that  that  message  be 
transmitted. 

The  size  of  the  new  logo  Is  to  be  the 
same  as  the  current  PDIC  logo.  By 
this  I  mean  only  that  the  two  logos 
should  cover  roughly  the  same  surface 
area.  The  new  logo  could  have  differ- 
ent rectangxilar  dimensions  or  be  an 
oval  or  a  circle  and  still  be  the  same  in 
size* 

Mr.  President,  while  there  have  been 
many  logo  suggestions  under  consider- 
ation, I  believe  that  my  amendment  is 
the  first  to  be  accepted  by  both  the 
thrifts  and  the  banks. 

There  is  no  question  that  both 
groups  would  like  to  have  a  different 
solution,  one  more  advantageous  to 
their  side.  They  are,  after  all,  competi- 
tors. But  the  bottom  line  is  that  the 
thrifts  want  a  logo  that  restores  confi- 
dence and  the  banks  wish  to  retain  ex- 
clusive rights  to  their  FDIC  logo.  My 
proposal  accomplishes  that. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  and 
the  U.S.  League  of  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations  have  informed  me  that 
the  amendment  is  an  acceptable  ac- 
commodation of  their  interests.  I 
thank  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  support  on  this  matter  and 
commend  them  for  incorporating  my 
amendment  as  part  of  theirs. 

sBcnoif  ai4<n> 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  1  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  coop- 
eration of  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  in  modifying 
section  214(n)  dealing  with  the  person- 
al liability  of  directors  and  officers  of 
federally  insured  financial  institu- 
tions. I  have  talked  with  various  Mem- 
bers on  this  issue  because  of  my  con- 
cern whenever  Federal  law  pre-empts 
State  corporation  law. 

The  discussions  have  been  illuminat- 
ing. There  is  no  intention,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  to  pre-empt  State  corporation 
law  in  any  general  way.  Section  214(n) 
sets  a  standard  of  care  owed  to  the  fi- 
nancial institution  l)ecause  it  is  feder- 
ally insured.  It  is  surgically  designed 
to  protect  the  Federal  interest,  the 
taxpayers'  interest,  and  no  other. 

For  two  centuries  now  Congress  has 
been  writing  special  provisions  to  safe- 
guard Federal  interests.  Various  Fed- 
eral officers  and  agencies  have  the 
benefit  of  special  rules  governing 
where  a  suit  may  be  brought,  the  de- 
fenses to  be  raised,  and  the  cause  of 
action.  These  highly  specialized  provi- 
sions have  been  accepted  as  a  valid 
component  of  federalism. 

Therefore,  just  as  it  is  not  consid- 
ered an  infringement  of  States'  rights 
that  the  Federal  Government  make  it 
a  crime  to  assassinate  a  President,  as- 
sault a  postman,  or  even  to  rob  a  fed- 
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erally  insured  State  bank,  section 
214(n)  as  modified  does  no  violence  to 
State  interests  in  governing  corpora- 
tions they  may  create.  Rather,  section 
214(n)  falls  within  the  historic  prece- 
dent and  the  necessary  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  protect  its  in- 
ti^  rests 

Again,  I  thank  the  floor  managers 
for  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  his  statement  re- 
garding section  214(n).  I  likewise  am 
reluctant  to  pre-empt  State  corpora- 
tion law.  Here,  as  the  Senator  noted, 
we  have  a  special  case.  The  pre-emp- 
tion is  limited  to  protecting  a  Federal 
interest.  To  do  so  we  impose  on  direc- 
tors and  officers  of  federally  insured 
financial  institutions  a  standard  of 
care  they  owe  to  the  institution  and  its 
shareholders.  We  do  this  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  protecting  the  insurance 
fund.  We  are  not  imposing  any  rules 
that  go  beyond  our  purpose.  Section 
214(n)  is  not  a  general  provision.  It  is 
limited. 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing as  well.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the 
Senator's  statement  explaining  the 
scope  of  this  provision.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  the  standard 
of  care  imposed  is  owed  to  the  institu- 
tion and  its  shareholders.  We  are  not 
tsOking  about  the  standard  of  care,  for 
example,  that  is  owed  to  a  passer-by 
who  slips  on  a  bsmana  peel  in  front  of 
a  S&L.  Rather,  we  are  talking  about 
the  standard  of  care  owed  to  an  insti- 
tution that  enjoys  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee print  provides  that  the  OCC 
and  the  COSA,  when  presenting  legis- 
lative recommendations  or  other  re- 
ports to  the  Congress,  do  not  have  to 
get  OMB  clearance. 

Some  have  raised  constitutional  ob- 
jections to  this  provision. 

We  have  asked  for  a  Library  of  Con- 
gress opinion  of  this  issue,  and  they 
find  no  constitutional  problem. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  agreed  to  a  provision 
requiring  the  special  counsel  of  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  to 
report  directly  to  Congress  without 
OMB  review. 

Provisions  requiring  direct  reporting 
to  Congress  by  executive  branch  offi- 
cers may  be  traced  back  to  the  very 
first  Congress.  The  original  legislation 
creating  the  Treasury  Department  re- 
quired the  Secretary  to  report  directly 
to  Congress. 

Prior  to  1921,  each  Federal  agency 
submitted  its  budget  request  directly 
to  the  Congress.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  now  OMB,  was  created  in  that 
year,  by  Congress,  to  help  it  sift  the 
various  requests. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  recog- 
nized the  right  of  Congress  to  have 
agencies  report  directly  to  it,  as  the  Li- 


brary of  Congress  report  clearly  ex- 
plains. 

The  statute  books  are  full  of  exam- 
ples of  agencies  which  are  specifically 
relieved  of  OMB  review.  For  example, 
the  SEC,  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
FDIC.  and  the  Bank  Board  do  not 
need  OMB  clearance.  In  addition. 
OMB  review  is  also  precluded  for  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  within  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  Reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  HHS  are  reviewed 
by  OMB,  but  may  not  be  revised  by 
that  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  a  Library  of  Congress 
memo.  This  memo  was  originsdly  pre- 
pared for  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Governmental 
Management,  regarding  S.  508. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

III.  Direct  Rkportimg  to  Congress 

Section  1217  of  S.  508  would  allow  the 
Special  Counsel  to  Inform  a  requesting  con- 
gressional committee,  by  report,  testimony 
or  otherwise,  as  to  Information  he  may 
have,  or  about  his  views,  with  respect  to  the 
functions,  responsibilities  or  other  matters 
relating  to  OSC,  "without  review,  clearance, 
or  approval  by  any  other  administrative  au- 
thority." Presumably  this  could  vitiate,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Special  Counsel,'  the 
budget  review,  legislative  clearance,  and 
rules  oversight  powers  that  the  President, 
through  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB),  now  enjoys.  The  President 
contends  that  this  would  effect  an  unconsti- 
tutional diminution  of  his  authority  to 
faithfully  execute  the  laws,  supervise  his 
subordinates  in  the  Executive  branch,  and 
recommend  such  measures  to  the  Congress 
as  he  Judges  necessary  and  expedient. 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
However,  Congress'  authority  to  impose 
direct  reporting  requirements  on  agency  of- 
ficials, while  amply  supported  by  the  case 
law  just  reviewed  in  Section  II.  also  rests  In- 
def^ndently  on  Congress'  constitutional 
prerogative  to  Inform  Itself  in  aid  of  its  leg- 
islative functions.  Both  historical  practice 
and  judicial  precedent  support  the  validity 
of  such  provisions. 

It  Is  well  settled  that  Congress  In  legislat- 
ing pursuant  to  the  powers  granted  it  under 
Article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution,  as 
well  as  powers  granted  In  other  parts  of  the 
Constitution,  has  the  authority,  under  the 
Necessary  and  Proper  Clause,  Art.  I.  S  8,  cl. 
18,  to  create  the  bureaucratic  infrastructure 
of  the  Executive  branch  and  to  determine 
the  nature,  scope,  power  and  duties  of  the 
offices  so  created.'  Moreover,  as  a  general 
matter,  the  Supreme  Court  has  spoken  very 
broadly  of  the  legislative  power  over  offices. 
Where  Congress  deals  with  the  structure  of 
an  office— its  creation,  location,  abolition, 
powers,  duties,  tenure,  compensation  and 
other  such  incidents— its  power  is  virtually 
plenary.'  Only  where  the  object  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  is  clearly  seen  in  the  par- 
ticular situation  as  an  attempt  to  effect  an 
unconstitutional  purpose.  e.g.,  congressional 
appointment  or  removal  of  an  officer,  see 
Buckely  v.  Valeo,  424  U.S.  1  (1976):  Bowsher 
V.  Synar,  478  U.S  714  (1986),  have  the  courts 
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felt  constrained  to  Intervene.  Most  recently 
the  Court  reaffirmed  Congress'  authority  to 
require  the  submission  of  reports  and  other 
information  to  it  from  officials,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  oversight  over  agencies,  "as  func- 
tions that  we  have  recognized  generally  as 
being  incidental  to  the  legislative  function 
of  Congress."* 

With  particular  regard  to  the  subject 
matter  in  question,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
had  occasion  to  note  that  "there  Is  abun- 
dant statutory  precedent  for  the  regulation 
and  mandatory  disclosure  of  documents  in 
the  possession  of  the  Executive  Branch" 
and  that  "(sluch  regulation  of  material  gen- 
erated in  the  Executive  Branch  has  never 
been  considered  invalid  as  an  Invasion  of  its 
autonomy."*  There  the  Court  cited  with  ap- 
proval the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  5 
U.S.C.  552  (1982);  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  5 
U.S.C.  552a  (1982):  the  Government  In  the 
Sunshine  Act,  5  U.S.C.  552(bK1982):  the 
Federal  Records  Act  44  U.S.C.  2101  et  seq. 
(1982):  13  U.S.C.  8-9  (1982)  (census  data): 
and  26  U.S.C.  6103  (1982)  tax  returns)  as  ap- 
propriate instances  of  such  regulation.  In 
Nixon  V.  GSA  itself,  the  Court  upheld  the 
Presidential  Recordings  and  Materials  Pres- 
ervation Act,  44  U.S.C.  2201  (1982).  which 
regulates,  inter  alia,  public  access  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  presidential  papers,  against 
presidential  claims  of  violations  of  the  doc- 
trines of  separation  of  powers  and  executive 
privilege. 

Moreover,  the  statute  books  are  replete 
with  examples  of  Congress  limiting  review 
by  OMB  of  budget  requests,  legislative  pro- 
poaals,  review  of  proposed  agency  rules,  and 
other  required  reports  and  documents. 
Thus,  since  1973.  Congress  has  mandated 
that  the  budget  requests  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  see  Act  of  June  30,  1974,  Pub.  L.  No. 
93-328,  {  23,  88  SUt.  287  (codified  at  39 
U.S.C.  S  2009  (1982)),  and  the  U.S.  Interna 
tional  Trade  Commission,  see  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  Pub.  L.  No.  93-618.  {  175(a)(1),  88  SUt. 
1978  (1975)  (codified  at  19  U.S.C  }  2232 
(1976)),  be  submitted  to  Congress  without 
revision,  and  that  the  budget  requests  and 
legislative  proposals  of  other  agencies  be 
submitted  concurrently  to  OMB  and  the 
Congress,  See,  e.O-,  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  Pub. 
L.  No.  93-579,  |  5<aK5),  88  Stat.  1986  (re- 
printed in  5  U.S.C.  i  552a  app.,  at  318  (1976) 
(Privacy  Protection  Study  Commission); 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
Act  of  1974,  Pub.  L.  No.  93-463,  |  101(aM3). 
88  SUt.  1389  (1974)  (codUled  at  7  U.S.C.  i 
4a(hKl>-<2K1982))  (Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission):  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-573,  i  27(k).  86 
SUt.  1207  (1973)  (codUied  at  15  U.S.C.  | 
a076<k)  (1982)  (Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission):  Hazardous  Materials  Trans- 
porUtion  Act.  Pub.  L.  No.  93-633.  S 
304(bH7).  88  Stat.  2156  (1975)  (codified  at  49 
UJS.C.  {  1903<b)<7Kl»82))  (National  Trans- 
porUtlon  Safety  Board):  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978,  Pub.  L.  No.  95-454.  | 
a03(a),  92  SUt.  1122  (codified  at  5  U.S.C.  S 
1205<JX1982)  (Merit  Systems  Protections 
Board);  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1976.  Pub.  U  No.  94-210. 
I  311.  90  SUt.  60  (codified  at  31  U.S.C.  I 
1108<fK1982))  (IntersUte  Commerce  Com- 
miaaion):  Department  of  Energy  Act.  Pub.  L. 
No.  95-91.  I  401,  91  SUt  582  (codified  at  42 
UAC.  |7n(jK1982)  (Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission):  AMTRAK  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1973.  Pub.  L.  No.  93-146.  |  12, 
87  Stat.  553  (codified  at  45  US.C. 
i001(dK1976)  (NaUonal  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation);  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973.  Pub.  L.  No.  93-236.  }  2021,  87 
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SUt.  990  (codified  at  45  U.S.C. 
}7l2(f>(1982>)  (U.S.  RaUway  Association). 
Also,  section  111  of  the  Act  of  Oct.  28,  1974, 
exempts  the  following  agencies  from  OMB 
clearance  of  legislative  proposals  and  com- 
ments: Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  Federal  Deposit  Insurtuice 
Corporation,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration. Act  of  Oct.  28,  1974,  Pub.  L. 
No.  93-495,  i  HI.  88  SUt.  1500  (codified  at 
12  U.S.C.  S250  (1982)).  And  see  42  U.S.C. 
242m(a)(3K1982)  (reports  to  Congress  re- 
quired of  Secretary  of  HHS  may  be  re- 
viewed by  OMB  but  caimot  be  revised  or  de- 
layed): 42  U.S.C.  7138(f)(1982)  (no  clearance 
or  approval  of  required  reports  and  docu- 
menU  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy);  15  U.S.C.A.  634  (1987 
Suppl.)  (no  clearance  of  reports  of  Chief 
Council  Office  of  Advocacy,  Small  Business 
Administration);  Executive  Office  Appro- 
priations Act.  1987,  as  included  in  Public 
Laws  99-500  and  99-591,  section  lOl(m) 
(OMB  precluded  from  reviewing  agricultur- 
al marketing  orders  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  &  Firearms  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  under  E.O.  12,291.) 

In  addition,  sUtutory  requirements  that 
Executive  branch  officials  report  directly  to 
the  Congress  trace  their  roots  to  the  very 
first  Congress.  The  legislation  establishing 
the  Treasury  Department  required  the  Sec- 
retary to  report  to  Congress  "and  generally 
perform  all  such  services  relative  to  the  fi- 
nances, as  he  shall  be  directed  to  per- 
form." •  Pursuant  to  this  mandate,  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  submitted  seminal  reports  to  the 
Congress  at  the  direction  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Each  report  begins  with  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  order  of  the  House 
which  had  directed  him  to  report.'  I»rior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921.»  which  esUblished  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  over  the  agency  budget 
process,  each  agency  had  submitted  its 
atuiual  budget  request  directly  to  Congress. 
Finding  this  process  inefficient  and  un- 
wieldy. Congress  created  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (now  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  to  review  the  morass  of  agency 
budgetary  information  and  to  approve 
agency  budget  requests.*  In  addition  to 
review  and  approve  agency  budget  requests, 
the  Bureau  was  subsequently  authorized  to 
clear  proposals  for  legislation  or  agency 
comments  on  proposed  legislation."* 

However,  Congress'  voluntary  relinquish- 
ment of  this  authority  has  not  been  un- 
equivocal. Either  House  may  request  an 
agency  official  to  submit  directly  to  it  "an 
appropriation  estimate  or  request,  a  request 
for  an  increase  in  that  estimate  or  request, 
or  a  recommendation  on  meeting  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  Government."  31  U.S.C. 
1108(e)(1982).  Also,  as  has  been  Just  catalo- 
gued. Congress  has  selectively  required  si- 
multaneous or  unaltered  submission  of 
budget  requests  and  legislative  proposals 
and  comments. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  long  recognized 
the  validity  of  direct  reporting  require- 
ments. ■■  At  the  core  of  this  aspect  of  con- 
gressional authority  Is  the  recognition  of 
the  legislature's  need  for  reliable  informa- 
tion in  order  to  fulfill  its  constitutionally 
mandated  functions.  As  a  general  proposi- 
tion it  may  be  posited  that,  in  the  absence 
of  a  countervailing  constitutional  privilege 
or  a  self-imposed  sUtutory  restriction  upon 
lU  authority,  the  Congress  (and  lU  conunlt- 


tees)  has  plenary  power  to  compel  informa- 
tion needed  to  discharge  its  legislative  func- 
tion from  executive  agencies,  private  per- 
sons, and  organizations,  and,  within  cerUin 
constraints,  the  Information  so  obUined 
may  be  made  public.  The  fact  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  determined  for  its  own  internal 
purposes  that  a  particular  item  should  not 
generally  be  disclosed  does  not  prevent 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  its  committees 
and  subcommittees,  from  obtaining  and 
publishing  information  that  it  considers  es- 
sential for  the  proper  performance  of  its 
functions.  The  case  law  delineating  Con- 
gress' expansive  oversight  authority  demon- 
strates its  virtually  plenary  power  in  this 
area. 

Thus,  although  there  Is  no  express  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  which  specifically 
authorizes  the  Congress  to  conduct  Investi- 
gations and  take  testimony  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  Its  legitimate  functions,  the 
practice  of  the  British  Parliament  and  nu- 
merous decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  have  firmly  established 
that  the  Investigatory  power  of  Congress  is 
so  essential  to  the  legislative  function  as  to 
be  Implied  from  the  general  vesting  of  legis- 
lative power  in  Congress.'*  Chief  Justice 
Warren  speaking  for  the  Court  In  Watkins 
described  the  power  as  follows: 

We  start  with  several  basic  premises  on 
which  there  Is  general  agreement.  The 
power  of  the  Congress  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions is  inherent  in  the  legislative  process. 
That  power  is  broad.  It  encompasses  inquir- 
ies concerning  the  administration  of  exist- 
ing laws  as  well  as  proposed  or  possible 
needed  statutes.  It  Inclucles  surveys  of  de- 
fects In  our  social,  economic,  or  political 
system  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Con- 
gress to  remedy  them.  It  comprehends 
probes  Into  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  expose  corruption,  ineffi- 
ciency or  waste.  But  broad  as  is  this  power 
of  inquiry,  it  U  not  unlimited.  There  Is  no 
general  authority  to  expose  the  private  af- 
fairs of  individuals  without  Justification  in 
terms  of  the  functions  of  the  Congress  .  .  . 
Nor  Is  the  Congress  a  law  enforcement  or 
trial  agency.  These  are  functions  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  departments  of  govern- 
ment. No  inquiry  is  an  end  in  Itself  it  must 
be  related  to,  and  in  furtherance  of,  a  legiti- 
mate task  of  the  Congress.'* 

Legitimate  legislative  tasks  encompassing 
the  power  have  been  defined  as  activities 
that  are  "an  integral  part  of  the  deliberative 
and  (»mmunicative  processes  by  which 
Members  participate  in  committee  and 
House  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration and  passage  or  rejection  of  pro- 
posed legislation  or  with  respect  to  other 
matters  which  the  Constitution  places 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  either  House."  '♦ 

In  Eastland  v.  United  States  Servicemen's 
Fund,  the  Court  reiterated  Its  view  that  the 
power  of  effective  congressional  inquiry  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  legislative  process: 

The  power  to  investigate  and  to  do  so 
through  compulsory  process  plainly  falls 
within  [the  Gravel  definition  of  legitimate 
legislative  tasks].  This  Court  has  often 
noted  that  the  power  to  investigate  is  Inher- 
ent in  the  power  to  make  laws  because  "'[a] 
legislative  body  caiuiot  legislate  wisely  or  ef- 
fectively In  the  absence  of  information  re- 
specting the  conditions  which  the  legisla- 
tion is  Intended  to  affect  or  change." 
McGrain  v.  Daugherty,  273  U.S.  125,  175 
(1927)  .  .  .  Issuance  of  subpoenas  such  as 
the  one  in  question  here  has  long  been  held 
to  be  a  legitimate  use  by  Congress  of  its 
power  to  Investigate  .  .  . 
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••[Wlhere  the  legislative  body  does  not 
itself  possess  the  requisite  information— 
which  not  Infrequently  is  true— recourse 
must  be  had  to  others  who  do  possess  ii.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  that  mere  requests  for 
such  Information  often  are  unavailing,  anci 
also  that  information  which  is  volunteered 
is  not  always  accurate  or  complete,  as  some 
means  of  compulsion  are  essential  to  obtain 
what  Is  needed."  McGrain  v.  Daugherty. 
supra,  at  175." 

These  broad  principles  of  congressional  in- 
vestigatory authority  apply  o  fortiori  to  the 
exercise  of  Congress'  Article  I  power  to 
create  the  agencies  and  offices  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  policy  directives."  Anticipation 
of  a  legislative  need  to  Itnow  accurately 
what  an  agency  official  actually  thinks  with 
respect  to  his  agency's  budget  or  about 
changes  In  his  agency's  legislative  authority, 
whether  reflected  In  an  identifiable  docu- 
ment or  in  his  personal  knowledge,  would 
appear  well  within  the  congressional  prerog- 
ative. Reporting  provisions  such  as  the  one 
in  question  In  no  way  significantly  circum- 
scribe the  President's  duties  to  'take  care" 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  or  to 
"recommend  to  [Congress")  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary 
and  expedient,"  under  Article  U,  section  3. 
These  clauses  are  not  a  source  of  substan- 
tive i»-esidentlal  power  and  claims  to  that 
effect  have  been  consistently  rejected  by 
the  courts."  ^    .  .   . 

In  the  face  of  this  case  law  and  sUtutory 
precedent,  the  efficacy  of  a  claim  of  viola- 
tion of  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  as 
a  result  of  the  subject  reporting  require- 
ments is  problematic.  As  has  been  previous- 
ly detailed,  In  determining  whether  a  stat- 
ute disrupts  the  balance  between  the  coordi- 
nate branches  the  Court  first  asks  whether 
the  action  of  the  challenged  branch  threat- 
ens to  prevent  another  "from  accomplishing 
Its  constitutionally  assigned  function. "  and 
second,  "where  there  is  a  potential  for  dis- 
ruption." it  determines  "whether  that 
impact  Is  justified  by  the  overriding  need  to 
promote  objectives  within  the  constitutional 
power  "  of  the  moving  branch." 

The  potential  for  disruption  of  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  perform  his  constitutional 
function  Is  not  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
instant  proposal.  It  must  be  argued  that  the 
particular  type  of  presidential  communica- 
tion and  control  argued  for  here— a  veto 
power  over  the  transmission  to  Congress  of 
non-sensitive  documents  or  information— is 
so  central  to  the  President's  ability  to  "take 
care"  that  the  laws  are  being  faithfully  exe- 
cuted that  he  must  have  final  say  whether 
they  are  to  be  used  or  not.  That  argument, 
however,  was  severely  undercut  by  the  Mor- 
rison case.  The  Court  found  that  the  Presi- 
dent's duty  under  the  "take  care"  clause  re- 
quires no  more  than  that  he  have  "suffi- 
cient" control  over  the  functioning  of  the 
Independent  counsel  to  assure  that  she  is 
carrying  out  her  sUtutory  duties.  In  that 
case  the  President"s  abUity.  through  the  At- 
torney General,  to  remove  an  Independent 
Counsel  "for  cause"  was  deemed  "suffi- 
cient'" to  ensure  that  he  could  perform  his 
constitutional  function.  The  Morrison  deci- 
sions would  therefore  seem  to  lend  strong 
support  to  those  court  rulings  which  have 
precluded  executive  interference  with  the 
exercise  of  discretionary  duties  vested  by 
Congress  in  subordinate  executive  branch 

officials."  ^    .^  ^ 

A  strong  argument  can  be  made  that  such 
requirements  do  not  aggrandize  congression- 
al power  in  derogation  of  presidential 
power   The  Chief  Executive  maintains  his 


ability  to  communicate  with  the  Special 
Counsel  In  order  to  influence  his  ultimate 
views.  Moreover,  the  President's  recom- 
mendatory duty  under  Article  II  Is  not  cir- 
cumscribed In  any  way  by  such  a  provision. 
A  proposed  presidential  alternative,  includ- 
ing the  abandonment  of  a  proposed  course 
of  action,  Is  not  precluded.  The  proposed 
legislation  also  does  not  preclude  OMB  from 
seeking  budget  cuts  that  might  vitiate  the 
efficacy  of  a  particular  aspect  of  OSC's 
functions.  Thus  any  Intrusion  on  the  ability 
of  the  President  to  exercise  his  executive 
functions  Is  likely  to  be  deemed  de  mini- 
mis." Finally,  no  decided  case  has  expanded 
the  concept  of  executive  privilege  recog- 
nized In  U.S.  V.  Nixon,^'  to  cloak  the  kind  of 
communications  implicated  by  the  type  of 
reporting  provision  involved  here. 

In  light  of  the  precedents  and  factors  just 
reviewed,  it  would  seem  likely  that  a  court 
reviewing  the  question  would  find  that  the 
very  limited  potential  for  disruption  of  exec- 
utive functioning  is  justified  and  necessary 
to  support  Congress'  legislative  function 
and  does  not  create  a  significant  impedi- 
ment to  the  President's  execution  of  the 
law. 

FOOTNOTES 

■  The  provision  states  that  the  Special  Counsel 
"may  transmit  to  the  Congress  on  the  request  of 
any  committee  or  subcommittee"  the  information 
requested,  and  thus  does  not  appear  mandatory. 

»  Buckley  v.  VcUeo,  424  U.S.  1.  138  (1978). 

"  See.  e.g..  Crenshaw  v.  United  Slates,  134  O.S.  99. 
105-06  (1890):  ilfOTTison  v.  Olson,  108  S.Ct.  2597 
(1988);  MUtretta  v.  United  States,  57  U.S.UW.  4102 
(U.S.  S.Ct.,  Jan.  18,  1989). 

« Morrison  v.  Olson,  supra,  108  S.Ct.  at  2821. 
citing  AfcGmtn  v.  Dougherty,  273  O.S.  135,  174 
(1927). 

•  Nixon  V.  aSA,  433  U.S.  425,  445  (1977). 

•  Act  of  September  2.  1789.  ch.  12,  sec.  2.  I  SUt. 
65. 68.  ,       , 

'See  eg..  Report  of  Public  Credit.  2  Annals  of 
Congress  1991  (1790);  Report  on  a  National  Bank, 
id.  2031;  Report  on  Manufacturers.  3  Annals  of 
Congress  971  (1791)  ('The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives .  .  ."). 

•  42  SUt.  20. 
•See  generally.  U  Fisher.  Presidential  Siiending 

Power,  ch.  1  (1975). 

"See  Reorganization  Act  of  1939,  ch.  36.  tit.  II. 
53  SUt.  565  (codified  at  31  U.S.C.  1108  (1982)). 

"See  eg..  INS  v.  Chadha,  482  O.S.  919.  935  n.  9 
(1987);  Sibbach  v.  Wilson  and  Co.,  312  tJ.S.  1  (1941). 

"McGrain  v.  DaugheHy,  273  D.S.  135  (1927); 
Watkins  v.  United  States,  354  VS.  178  (1957);  Bar- 
enblatt  v.  United  States  360  O.S.  109  (1959);  East- 
land c.  United  States  Servicemen's  Fund.  421  U.S. 
491  (1975);  Nixon  v.  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices 433  O.S.  425  (1977):  see  also.  United  States  v. 
A.T.T.  551  F.2d  384  (D.C  Cir.  1976)  and  567  P.2d 
1212  (D.C.  Cir.  1977) 

"  354  U.S.  at  187. 

"Gravel  v.  United  States,  408  U.S.  606,  625 
(1973).  „      _, 

'•  Eaitland  v.  United  States  Servicemen  s  Fund, 
421  U.S.  491.  504-505  (1975). 

'•  Buckley  v.  Valeo  supra,  at  138. 

"  See.  eg.,  Kendall  v.  United  States  ex  rel  Stokes, 
37  O.S.  (12  Pet.)  522,  612-13  (1838)  ("To  contend 
that  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  President  to  see 
the  laws  faithfully  executed,  implies  a  power  to 
forbid  execution,  is  a  novel  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  entirely  inadmissable.");  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer.  343  D.S.  579.  587 
(1952)  (".  .  .  [Tlhe  President's  power  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  faithfully  executed  refutes  the  idea  he 
is  to  be  a  lawmaker.  The  Constitution  limits  his 
functions  in  the  lawmaking  process  to  the  recom- 
mending of  laws  he  thinks  wise  and  the  vetoing  of 
laws  he  thinks  bad.");  Lear  Siegler,  Inc.  v.  Lehman, 
842  F.2d  1102  (9th  Cir.  1988)  (  "To  construe  this 
duty  to  faithfully  execute  the  laws  as  implying  the 
power  to  forbid  their  execution  perverts  the  clear 
language  of  the  take  care'  clause."):  National 
Treasury  Employees  Union  v.  Nixon,  492  F.2d  587. 
604  (D  C.  Dir.  1974)  ("That  constitutional  duty  does 
not  permit  the  President  to  refrain  from  executing 
laws  duly  enacted  by  the  Congress  as  those  laws  are 


construed  by  the  Judiciary.");  United  States  v.  Solo- 
mon, 419  F.  Supp.  358.  372  (D.  Md.  1976)  ("The 
duty  of  the  President  to  see  that  the  laws  be  exe- 
cuted is  a  duty  that  does  not  go  beyond  the  laws  or 
require  him  to  achieve  more  than  Congress  sees  fit 
to  leave  within  his  power",  quoting  Holmes.  J.  in 
Myers  v.  U.S.  272  U.S.  52.  177  (1926));  Guadamiu  v. 
Ash,  388  F.  Supp.  1233.  1243  (D.D.C.  1973) 
("[Nlowhere  docs  our  Constitution  extol  the  virtue 
of  efficiency  and  nowhere  does  it  command  that  all 
our  laws  be  fiscally  wise.  It  does  most  clearly,  how- 
ever, sUte  that  laws,  good  or  bad,  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  and  enforced  by  the  President,  'tllf  the 
power  sought  here  were  found  valid,  no  barrier 
would  remain  to  the  executive  ignoring  any  and  all 
congressional  authorizations  if  deemed  them,  no 
matter  how  conscientiously,  to  be  contrary  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation.'  "). 

'•Nixon  V.  GSA,  supra,  433  U.S.  425,  441,  443 
(1977)  Citing  UniUd  Stales  v.  Nixon,  418  tJ.S.  683. 
711-12  (1974));  accord  Mistretla  v.  United  States  57 
US.L.W.  4102  (U.S.  S.Ct.,  Jan.  18.  1989),  at  202-22; 
Morrison  v.  Olson,  108  S.Ct.  2597,  2618,  2821  (1988); 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission  v.  Schor. 
478  U.S.  833,  851-52  (1986). 

■•  See.  e.g.,  Marbury  v.  Madison,  5  U.S.  (1  Cranch) 
137,  186  (1803).  Kendall  v.  U.S.  ex  rel  Stokes,  37  U.S. 
(12  Pet.)  524,  610  (1838);  Ameron  Inc.  v.  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  809  F.2d  979  (3d  Cir.  1986);  Lear 
Siegler.  Inc.  v.  Lehman,  842  F.2d  1102  (9th  Cir. 
1988);  PuNic  Citizen  v.  Burke,  655  F.Supp.  318 
(D.D.C.  1987),  affd,  843  F.  2d  1473  (D.C.  Cir.  1988): 
Gilchrist  v.  Collector  of  Customs.  10  F.  Cases  355. 
356,  383  (C.C.D.S.C.  1808)  (No.  5,420). 

">  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission  v. 
Schor,  108  S.Ct.  3245.  3260  (1988):  Ameron  v.  U.S. 
Crops  of  Engineers,  809  F.2d  979,  997  (3d  Cir.  1986). 

"  418  U.S.  683(1974). 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  have  cleared  it  all 
around.  It  does  include  the  items  that 
have  just  been  described  that  have 
been  worked  out  with  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM.  I  now  ask  for  the  adoption  of 
the  managers'  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Hearing  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  (No.  62)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
en.' amendments  which  I  offered  in 
mart^up  and  which  were  adopted  on 
the  Banking  Committee  as  we  consid- 
ered S.  774  need  further  clarification 
since  there  was  no  section-by-section 
analysis  provided  by  the  committee  for 
the  bill  when  it  was  reported  simply 
because  of  the  time  rush  constraints 
facing  the  committee  as  it  moved  the 
bill  to  the  floor.  Therefore,  I  offer  the 
following  language  to  serve  as  the  leg- 
islative history  for  these  provisions  in 
the  bill. 

First,  section  1402(b)  of  S.  774,  solici- 
tation of  contracts.  This  section  re- 
quires the  agencies  and  federally  relat- 
ed corporations  covered  to  establish 
programs  that  encourage  the  partici- 
pation of  minority  and  women-owned 
businesses  in  their  procurement  activi- 
ties. While  the  report  on  S.  774  states 
that  the  agencies  and  corporations  are 
required  to  use  the  guidelines  of  the 
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Small  Business  Administration  [SBA] 
in  establishing  the  certification  re- 
quirements for  minority  of  female 
businesses.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment  that  the 
participants  be  limited  to  SBA  guide- 
lines as  stated  in  the  report  language 
in  determining  what  procedures  to  use 
in  qualifying  a  "minority  or  female- 
owned  business"  for  participation 
under  their  programs.  The  agencies  or 
corporations  may  rely  upon  the  guide- 
lines used  by  SBA,  but  in  addition  may 
use  guidelines  of  other  executive  agen- 
cies that  have  established  such  guide- 
lines and  may  accept  written  self -certi- 
fication by  a  minority  or  female  owner 
of  a  business.  For  the  pur(>oses  of  this 
section,  a  minority  or  female-owned 
business  is  defined  as  one  that  is  51 
percent  owned  and  controlled  by  eligi- 
ble minorities  or  women.  The  defini- 
tion of  "minority"  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  means  any  Black  Ameri- 
can, Native  American.  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can or  Asian  American.  The  purpose 
of  this  provision  is  to  encourage  the 
participation  by  minorities  and  women 
in  the  procurement  programs  estab- 
lished under  this  section  in  a  meaning- 
ful way,  consistent  with  prudent  busi- 
ness practices.  Procurement  is  defined 
as  buying,  purchasing,  and  contracting 
for  goods  and  services  required  to 
carry  out  regular  business  activities. 

This  amendment  requires  that  bank 
and  thrift  regulatory  agencies,  exist- 
ing and  new  federally  related  corpora- 
tions and  new  entities  created  under 
the  bill  implement  minority  participa- 
tion procurement  programs  for  minor- 
ity and  women  business  owners.  This 
Is  not  a  set  aside.  It  requires  the  agen- 
cies and  corporations  to  disseminate 
information  on  purchases  of  goods  and 
the  hiring  of  outside  contractors  for 
services.  Most  of  these  entities  have 
programs,  but  either  they  have  not 
done  very  much  to  implement  them  or 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  coordination 
between  each  department  in  an  agency 
on  how  the  programs  are  to  operate— 
leading  to  confusion  by  the  female  and 
minority  business  community.  This 
amendment  is  a  small  step  to  encour- 
age outreach  and  better  coordination 
by  these  entities  on  these  matters,  and 
it  will  encourage  the  agency  heads  and 
executives  to  review  their  history  and 
responsiveness  to  minority  and 
women-owned  business  concerns.  Mi- 
nority participation  requirements  help 
stimulate  relationships  between  mi- 
nority professional  organizations,  the 
business  community,  and  government 
which  would  not  exist  under  normal 
circumstances.  Statistics  reveal  that 
the  most  successful  minority  and 
female-owned  firms  succeed  because  of 
the  access  given  to  them  initially  by 
governmental  minority  participation 
requirements. 

Second.  Senator  SAirroRS  and  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  in  the  Banliing 


Committee  which  it  was  agreed  by  the 
committee  would  be  accepted  subject 
to  final  negotiations  on  some  of  the 
language.  It  was  understood  that  the 
amendment  would  be  included  in  the 
managers  amendment  on  S.  774.  This 
amendment  clarifies  the  "bona  fide  fi- 
duciary" exception  from  a  5-percent 
ownership  of  stock  limitation  imposed 
on  owners  of  grandfathered  bank  and 
savings  and  loan  holding  companies  by 
the  Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act 
[CEBAl.  CEBA  restricts  such  owners 
from  acquiring  control  of  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  shares  or  assets  of  an 
additional  bank  or  thrift  institution. 
This  amendment  sets  out  the  circiun- 
st£uices  where  the  owners  of  a  grand- 
fathered bank  may  acquire  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  shares  of  an  entity  in 
the  course  of  certain  business  activi- 
ties and  still  remain  exempt  from  the 
definition  of  "control"  under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act. 

Third,  while  the  bill  addresses  good- 
will required  in  supervisory  and  volun- 
tary mergers,  many  savings  associa- 
tions may  acquire  new  goodwill  as  a 
result  of  intended  acquisition  of  a  sav- 
ings association  for  which  definitive 
acquisition  agreements  or  pending  ap- 
plications have  been  filed  with  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  My 
amendment  to  extend  the  date  from 
February  20,  1989,  to  March  12,  1989. 
for  applications  for  acquisition  of  a 
savings  association  or  savings  associa- 
tion holding  company,  is  intended  to 
cover  applications  originally  filed 
before  the  date  of  March  12.  1989, 
rather  than  a  completed  application  as 
stated  in  the  committee  report  lan- 
guage. The  word  "completed"  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  markup  in  relation 
to  this  section  nor  was  it  included  in 
the  legislative  language  nor  intended 
by  the  author  of  the  amendment  that 
extended  the  application  date  to 
March  12.  1989. 

On  the  managers  amendment  on  re- 
structuring of  post  1989  thrift  deals: 

These  powers  as  provided  in  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Metzenbaum 
must  be  exercised  as  permitted  by  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  agreements 
only.  Nothing  in  this  amendment  per- 
mits unilateral  modification  or  termi- 
nation of  any  agreement,  or  part 
thereof,  including  any  forebearance  or 
waivers  granted  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  or  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
Further  the  RTC  is  expected  to,  con- 
sistent with  its  obligations  under  this 
act,  exercise  Judgment  in  the  use  of 
the  authority  to  preserve  the  interest 
of  the  depositor  and  the  insurance 
fund. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  a  note- 
worthy aspect  of  this  bill  is  how  it  em- 
ploys the  use  of  the  private  sector  in 
disposing  of  insolvent  thrifts.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration is  going  to  be  responsible  for 
over  $100  billion  in  assets  reclaimed 


from  closed  S&Ls.  With  a  provision 
sponsored  by  myself  and  my  good 
friend  from  Texas,  Senator  Gramm, 
the  committee  made  it  clear  that  we 
expect  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Oversight  Board  to  use 
the  private  sector  for  services  relating 
to  the  disposition  of  these  assets,  in- 
cluding real  estate  and  loan  portfolio 
asset  management,  property  manage- 
ment, and  brokerage. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that 
Congress  makes  its  intentions  Icnown 
that  private  enterprise  needs  to  be 
used  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  The 
temptation  for  public  officials  to  do 
everything  in  house  can  be  over- 
whelming. The  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
Congress  prefers  the  use  of  the  private 
sector  to  manage  the  disposal  of  thrift 
assets  instead  of  the  creation  of  a  gi- 
gantic new  bureaucracy. 

The  FDIC  currently  employs  over 
3,000  employees  to  manage  and  liqui- 
date over  $9  billion  in  assets.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  orchestrate  the 
liquidation  of  over  $150  billion  in 
assets  after  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. The  government  does  not 
have  sufficient  manpower  or  expertise 
to  adequately  deal  with  the  quantities 
and  types  of  assets  which  will  be 
thrust  upon  it. 

Private  individuals  and  companies 
have  expertise  in  the  very  complicated 
matters.  Optimum  recovery  often  de- 
pends on  knowledge  of  complex  fields 
such  as  bankruptcy  law.  as  well  as  the 
mastery  of  negotiation  practice  and 
litigation  techniques,  pnirther.  knowl- 
edge of  local  markets  is  critical  to 
reaching  the  most  favorable  disposi- 
tion of  real  estate  and  other  assets. 
When  the  Government  is  managing 
over  $100  billion  in  assets,  a  difference 
of  even  a  few  percentage  points  can 
make  a  tremendous  difference  to  the 
taxpayer.  Competition  among  private 
asset  managers  will  help  keep  costs 
down  and  the  quality  of  performance 
high. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  support  for  S.  774. 
This  bill  addresses  a  severe  problem. 
The  forthright  actions  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee are  to  be  commended. 

Over  the  past  8  years,  no  one  wanted 
to  tackle  this  issue.  It  was  costly,  it 
hurt  powerful  friends,  it  infringed  on 
the  turf  of  key  regulators  and,  above 
all,  nothing  cataclysmic  would  happen 
if  we  just  coasted  along. 

As  a  result,  the  problem  and  its  cost 
grew  and  grew.  This  bill  commits  the 
funds  necessary  to  take  those  difficult 
first  steps  toward  recovery.  We  may 
ultimately  need  to  spend  more  money 
and  we  may  be  able  to  spend  this 
money  more  wisely.  However,  S.  774  is 
an  excellent  starting  point. 

I  have  the  honor  of  representing  the 
great  State  of  Wisconsin.  Our  savings 
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and  loan  industry  has  performed  ad- 
mirably during  these  difficult  times. 
They  stuck  to  good,  conservative  in- 
vestments and  the  regulators  kept  a 
watchful  eye. 

But  the  difficulties  in  other  regions 
have  created  problems  and  pressures 
for  Wisconsin.  We  can  ease  those  pres- 
sures by  quickly  and  effectively  rein- 
ing in  the  wheeler-dealers  and  the 
highflyers.  We  need  to  close  the  insol- 
vent institutions,  pay  off  the  deposi- 
tors, and  prosecute  those  who  have  de- 
frauded the  insurance  fund. 

This  bill  will  do  just  that.  It  provides 
the  long-needed  money  to  close  down 
insolvent  thrifts.  It  also  gives  our  reg- 
ulators the  power  to  monitor  troubled 
associations  more  closely.  And  it  pro- 
vides the  Justice  Department  with 
funds  to  go  after  those  who  looted 
these  S&L's.  ^    ^  _ 

This  legislation  is  far  from  perfect.  I 
have  several  concerns  that  I  urge  the 
conferees  to  address.  Most  important- 
ly, we  could  easily  save  over  $4  billion 
by  using  the  financing  mechanism  pro- 
posed by  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  Not  only  would  it  save 
money,  it  would  also  be  more  honest. 

In  addition,  I  am  disturbed  at  the 
lack  of  time  we  had  to  review  this  bill. 
This  legislation  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
largest  single  expenditure  ever  en- 
acted by  the  Federal  Government. 
Yet,  the  text  of  the  legislation  was  not 
available  1  week  ago.  If  we've  waited  5 
years  to  address  this  problem,  we 
could  wait  another  week  or  so  to  be 
sure  the  legislation  doesn't  contain 
mistakes.  I  hope  the  conferees  give 
their  colleagues  the  legislation  and  its 
report  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  bill  may  also  create  some  new 
problems.  I  am  concerned  that  we  may 
be  asking  too  much  of  the  FDIC.  I  am 
pleased  that  they  will  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  new  regulatory  struc- 
ture. However,  if  the  banking  sector 
starts  to  slide  anytime  soon,  the  FDIC 
will  have  its  hands  full.  We  must  pro- 
vide adequate  resources  to  ensure  that 
the  FDIC  can  proceed  apace  with  its 
resolutions. 

In  addition,  we  should  be  careful 
that  the  penalties  available  to  the 
FDIC  are  not  too  high.  Increased  pen- 
alties may  weU  be  in  order.  We  should 
take  care,  however,  that  banks  and 
thrifts  are  not  subjected  to  those  pen- 
alties  without   full   and   proper   due 


process.  ,   .^ 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  need  to 
give  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
complete  authority  to  renegotiate 
those  December  deals.  The  FHLBB 
gave  away  the  store  in  those  deals. 
The  RTC  should  be  free  to  restructure 
those  contracts  where  it  wUl  save  the 
taxpayers'  moneV-  The  parties  to 
those  contracts  knew  the  controversial 
nature  of  their  transactions.  They 
should  have  been  on  notice  that  any 
deals  they  cut  would  be  the  subject  of 
extensive  scrutiny. 


The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  should 
not  be  forced  to  swallow  deals  which 
should  never  have  been  signed.  Howev- 
er, as  reported  out  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  the  bill  would  not  have 
given  the  RTC  full  freedom  to  renego- 
tiate those  contracts.  The  bill's  lan- 
guage could  have  proven  to  be  a 
straightjacket.  I  was  pleased,  there- 
fore, that  the  provisions  were  modified 
to  strengthen  RTC's  powers  to  reopen 
those  agreements. 

Having  expressed  these  reservations. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  on  balance 
that  the  bill  is  a  good  one.  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate  and  look  for- 
ward to  a  prompt  conference  with  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  today 
as  we  consider  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforc- 
ment  Act  of  1989,  I  want  to  first  join 
with  my  colleagues  and  commend  the 
leadership  of  this  committee  for  the 
excellent  work  they  have  done  in  get- 
ting this  bill  to  this  point.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  has 
truly  earned  the  title  of  chairman  over 
these  past  weeks  and  months  as  he 
navigated  the  administration's  propos- 
al through  the  legislative  process.  He 
has  been  tireless  in  his  energies  and  in 
his  diligence;  he  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  bringing  this  committee  to  a 
congenial  consensus;  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  leadership.  The  ranking 
minority  member  has  also  demonstrat- 
ed the  kind  of  leadershp  that  this  bi- 
partisan report  needs  and  has  greatly 
assisted  the  chairman  in  minimizing 
partisan  differences  of  opinion. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  staffs  of 
both  sides;  if  we  Members  have 
worked  long  hours,  they  have  worked 
longer  hours,  and  throughout  the 
process  they  have  been  cooperative 
and  helpful.  Their  efforts  are  much 
appreciated. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we 
consider  today  seeks  to  resolve  a  crisis 
that  has  been  10  years  in  the  making. 
S.  774  is  a  reasonable,  comprehensive 
resolution  to  the  largest  financial 
crisis  that  this  Nation  has  ever  faced. 
The  administration  sent  us  this  bill; 
we  in  the  committee  fine  tuned  it  and 
made  some  minor  changes  but  the  cen- 
tral components  of  the  sidministra- 
tion's  proposal  have  been  left  intact. 
President  Bush  is  to  be  commended; 
after  8  years  of  the  administration 
looking  the  other  way.  President  Bush 
stepped  up  to  the  plate  and  took  a 
good  hard  swing  at  the  S&L  problem, 
within  his  first  month  in  office.  The 
proposal  his  administration  seat  Con- 
gress is  a  good  one.  as  is  reflected  by 
the  fact  that  the  committee  process 
left  most  of  the  major  elements  of  the 
Bush  proposal  unchanged. 

The  off -budget  financing  mechanism 
is  one  such  element  that  has  been  left 
intact.  The  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee  offered  a  rational,  reasona- 
ble alternative  to  the  administration's 


financing  plan  which  could  have  saved 
as  much  as  $4.5  billion.  I  supported 
the  chairman's  initiative  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts  in  coming  up 
with  such  a  plan;  $4.5  billion  in  the 
context  of  this  30-year  bailout  may 
not  seem  like  a  lot  of  money.  However, 
that  $4.5  billion  belongs  to  the  taxpay- 
ers and  should  not  be  spent  if  at  all 
possible. 

Senator  Riegle  devised  a  plan  in 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  save  that 
money.  The  administration  vehement- 
ly opposed  his  more  honest,  on-budget 
approach  and  threatened  a  protracted 
debate.  For  this  reason,  the  chair- 
man's effort  to  save  the  taxpayers  $4.5 
billion  was  not  accepted.  And  in  order 
to  expedite  the  bill's  passage,  the 
chairman  has  graciously  accepted 
defeat  on  this  issue.  He  is  well  aware 
that  the  costs  of  this  resolution  in- 
crease proportionally  with  the  length 
of  debate  on  this  issue  and  that  $4.5 
billion  in  savings  can  be  diminished 
very  quickly  if  this  bill's  progress  is 
significantly  delayed. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee did  an  excellent  job  in  navigat- 
ing the  legislation  through  the  com- 
mittee process.  Each  member  of  the 
Banking  Committee  was  given  great 
opportunity  to  discuss  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  was  given  equal  opportuni- 
ty to  propose  amendments  during  the 
markup  process.  The  committee  lead- 
ership was  accommodating  and  cooper- 
ative and  I  believe  that  S.  774  includes 
many  improvements  as  a  result  of  the 
process. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  pass  this  legis- 
lation as  is.  I  believe  that  we  have  a 
good  strong  bill  with  which  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  and  I  do 
not  want  to  see  us  compromise  this 
strength  during  the  floor  process.  I 
urge  my  colleagues,  particularly  mem- 
bers of  the  banking  committee,  not  to 
offer  dilatory  amendments.  We  have, 
thus  far,  stuck  to  a  tight  timeframe 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
compromise  this  schedule  in  order  to 
debate  amendments  with  little  or  no 
chance  of  success.  I  recognize  that 
other  Members  of  this  body  have  not 
been  part  of  the  markup  process  and 
thus  have  not  had  the  same  opportu- 
nity to  modify  this  legislation.  Howev- 
er, I  know  that  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  would  have  been  receptive 
to  suggestions  from  Members  outside 
the  committee  had  such  suggestions 
been  brought  to  his  attention.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act  as  expeditiously 
on  the  floor  as  the  committee  did  in 
the  markup  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  now  wish  to 
rehash  the  elements  of  this  legisla- 
tion. S.  774  is  a  good  solution  to  a  very 
bad  crisis.  Not  only  does  this  bill  pro- 
vide for  the  funding  that  is  necessary 
to  close  insolvent  thrifts,  restore  the 
savings  and  loan   insurance   fund  to 
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health,  and  thus  restore  depositors' 
confidence,  it  also  makes  essential 
changes  in  the  regulation  of  the  thrift 
industry.  These  changes  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  ensuring  that  a  crisis  of 
this  proportion  never  happens  again. 

I  support  S.  774  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  FSLIC  bill. 
But  first  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  do  not  want  my  vote  in  any  way  to 
diminish  the  hard  work  members  of 
the  Banking  Committee  have  put  into 
this  bill.  They  faced  a  truly  awesome 
task:  Resolving  a  crisis  that  has  been 
estimated  at  anywhere  from  $50  to 
$150  billion.  And  they  had  to  move 
quickly  because  the  crisis  is  growing  at 
an  aJarming  rate,  they  had  to  address 
extremely  complex  questions  of  regu- 
lation, supervision,  and  enforcement 
to  ensure  that  the  crisis  does  not 
recur,  and  they  sought  to  minimize 
the  cost  to  taxpayers.  They  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  time,  thought,  and 
effort  that  went  into  producing  this 
legislation. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
fiilly  understand  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  address  the  savings  and  loan 
crisis.  While  I  share  the  outrage  of  my 
constituents— and  of  taxpayers  across 
the  country— that  a  combination  of 
economic  factors,  fraud,  mismanage- 
ment, and  lax  supervision  has  created 
this  enormous  problem,  we  cannot 
allow  blameless  depositors  to  lose  their 
life  savings.  These  deposits  were  made 
with  the  clear  understanding  that 
they  were  insured,  and  we  caimot 
break  our  commitment  to  depositors. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  reform  the 
structure  of  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
today's  crisis  and  ensure  that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  never  again  are 
forced  to  fund  a  bailout  of  this  magni- 
tude. 

The  committee  bill  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  makes  significant  steps 
in  that  direction.  I  wish  to  point  out 
Just  a  few  of  the  problems  it  corrects. 
The  close  relationship  between  the  in- 
dustry and  its  regulators  and  supervi- 
sors entailed  a  conflict  of  interest  that 
encouraged  overseers  of  the  industry 
to  overlook  problems— ultimately  mag- 
nifying the  problem.  The  bill  restruc- 
tures oversight  by  separating  the 
agency  charged  with  regulating  the  in- 
dustry from  that  charged  with  pro- 
moting it.  Much  of  the  problem  was 
caused  by  high-flying  thrifts  that  took 
advantage  of  loose  regulation  and  that 
made  risky  loans.  The  bill  strictly 
limits  the  activities  of  thrifts  and 
enacts  tough  new  standards  for 
thrifts.  Finally,  as  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Dodo,  pointed  out  in 
his  opening  statement,  abusive  real 
estate  appraisal  practices  contributed 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  FSLIC  prob- 


lem. The  bill  establishes  new  guide- 
lines for  real  estate  appraisal. 

Despite  these  admirable  provisions, 
however,  I  have  decided  to  vote 
against  the  bill  because  I  believe  it 
fails  one  crucial  test:  It  will  not  mini- 
mize the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  re- 
solving the  FSLIC  problem.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  in  good  faith  continue 
to  tell  the  American  taxpayer  that 
there  is  not  enough  money  for  hous- 
ing, for  the  war  on  drugs,  for  educa- 
tion, for  health  care,  for  essential  air 
service,  or  for  any  of  dozens  of  other 
programs  that  provide  tangible  goods 
and  services  to  them  while  at  the  same 
time  passing  a  bill  which  could  cost 
billions  of  dollars  unnecessarily— and 
which  will  provide  those  taxpayers 
with  nothing  in  return. 

There  are  several  reasons  I  believe 
this  bill  will  cost  taxpayers  too  much. 
First,  the  finsmcing  mechanism  adds 
several  billions  of  dollars  for  the  sake 
of  an  accounting  trick.  Off-budget  fi- 
nancing is  simply  a  gimmick  to  make  it 
look  like  the  Government  is  not  bor- 
rowing money  when  it  really  is.  And  it 
is  an  expensive  gimmick:  The  Senate 
Banking  Committee  chairman  esti- 
mates that  off-budget  financing  will 
result  in  higher  interest  rates  that  will 
end  up  costing  the  taxpayers  an  addi- 
tional $4.5  billion  when  compared  with 
his  on-budget  plan.  Thus,  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  bailout  should  be  fi- 
nanced on-budget. 

While  proponents  of  off-budget  fi- 
nancing argue  that  we  cannot  finance 
this  scheme  on-budget  because  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law,  their 
argument  simply  does  not  hold  up.  Ig- 
noring the  fact  that  the  off-budget  fi- 
nancing plan  itself  clearly  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  the  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  targets  were  set  because  it  was 
hoped  that  cutting  the  deficit  would 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  a  number  of 
economic  factors.  Government  borrow- 
ing to  finance  additional  Government 
spending,  it  was  argued,  has  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  economy. 

However,  in  this  case  the  money  has 
already  been  spent;  the  economic  ef- 
fects have  already  been  experienced. 
By  financing  the  bailout  on-budget 
the  Federal  Government  merely  would 
be  substituting  an  explicit  debt  for  the 
implicit  debt  it  has  already  incurred. 
Borrowing  the  money  honestly— on- 
budget— will  not  have  a  negative 
impact  on  the  economy.  The  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  all  agree 
that  the  FSLIC  bailout  should  not  be 
included  in  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings calculation.  Mr.  President.  I 
don't  believe  the  financial  markets  or 
the  American  people  are  going  to  be 
fooled  by  the  off -budget  gimmick.  In- 
stead. I  think  they  are  going  to  be  an- 
gered by  its  additional  cost. 

Borrowing  the  money  honestly  also 
could  allow  the  Government  to  shut 


down  and  liquidate  insolvent  thrifts 
more  quickly.  These  Insolvent  thrifts 
are  costing  the  taxpayers  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  day;  the  sooner  we 
can  shut  them  down  the  lower  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  Allowing  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  borrow  the  money  as 
needed  to  shut  these  thrifts  down 
would  avoid  these  unnecessary  costs. 

A  second  reason  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation wiU  cost  too  much  is  that  it 
relies  heavily  on  administration  as- 
sumptions that  are  unrealistic,  and 
any  shortfalls  between  optimistic  as- 
sumptions and  reality  will  be  financed 
by  the  taxpayers.  For  example,  the  ad- 
ministration assumes  that  the  cost  of 
resolving  institutions  that  will  fall  into 
difficulty  in  the  future  will  be  only  $50 
billion,  but  numerous  experts  believe 
the  problem  will  be  much  bigger.  The 
administration  estimates  that  savings 
and  loans  deposits  will  grow  at  a 
record  rate  and  that  this  deposit 
growth  will  generate  significant  in- 
creases in  insurance  premiums— which 
will,  in  turn,  be  used  for  the  bailout. 
However,  S&L's  are  now  experiencing 
net  withdrawals,  and  the  interest  rates 
offered  by  S&Ls  are  expected  to  de- 
cline. Consequently,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  CBO  estimates  that  de- 
posit growth  will  be  much  slower  and 
will  result  in  $5.5  billion  less  in  insur- 
ance premiums  than  the  administra- 
tion projects.  As  Senator  Graham 
pointed  out  in  his  opening  statement, 
these  mistaken  assumptions  could  end 
up  costing  the  taxpayers  over  $100  bil- 
lion more  than  the  administration 
admits. 

Finally,  there  appears  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  costs  of  some  of  the  agreements 
into  which  the  FSLIC  entered  last  De- 
cember. These  deals  provided  the  new 
operators  of  bankrupt  S&L's  guaran- 
teed returns  on  assets,  they  guaran- 
teed the  book  value  of  assets  regard- 
less of  actual  market  value,  they 
waived  many  regulations,  and  they 
granted  many  tax  benefits.  The  docu- 
mentation of  these  deals  is  incomplete, 
and  the  open-ended  nature  of  the 
guarantees  means  that  no  one  is  sure 
how  much  these  deals  will  cost.  Fur- 
ther, these  newly  created  thrifts  have 
no  incentive  to  be  managed  carefully, 
and  the  regulatory  breaks  give  them 
an  unfair  advantage  over  thrifts  that 
were  responsibly  managed  and  did  not 
go  bankrupt.  This  combination  could 
result  in  further  significant  drains  on 
the  thrift  industry  insurance  fund  and 
increase  the  cost  of  the  bailout.  While 
the  bill  touches  on  this  issue,  it  does 
not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like  toward  re- 
structuring these  deals  and  saving 
money  for  taxpayers. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  stricter  standards 
in  the  bill.  I  applaud  the  tougher  en- 
forcement standards  to  punish  fraud 
and  other  abuses.  I  believe  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  regulatory  arrangement 
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is  necessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  thi«  crisis.  And  I  appreciate  the 
need  to  move  quickly  to  resolve  this 

crisis.  .  .^     A 

However,  if  we  are  to  ask  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  pay  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  mistakes  and 
problems  of  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry, the  least  we  can  do  is  to  make 
sure  that  none  of  those  dollars  are 
spent  needlessly.  While  I  accept  the 
arguments    for    acting    quickly,    we 
cannot  allow  the  pressure  to  act  quick- 
ly to  force  us  to  act  poorly.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  complex  piece  of  legisla- 
tion; the  Banking  Committee  has  held 
dozens  of  meetings  and  heard  from 
over  50  witnesses  in  its  efforts  to  deal 
with  the   intricacies  of  the   issue.   I 
again  want  to  emphasize  my  respect 
for  the  hard  work  the  committee  and 
its  staff  put  into  producing  this  bUl  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imreasonable  to  expect  Sena- 
tors who,  like  me,  are  not  on  the  com- 
mittee to  fully  understand,  debate  and 
vote  on   this  complex,   564-page  biU 
only  2  days  after  it  became  available. 
The  next  generation  of  taxpayers— the 
generation  that  will  be  paying  for  our 
mistakes— will  not  accept  the  excuse 
that  we  did  the  best  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  best  under  the  circum- 
stances is  simply  not  good  enough  if  it 
costs  the  taxpayers  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  needlessly. 

Because  I  believe  legislation  to  ad- 
dress the  PSUC  crisis  is  urgently 
needed,  because  this  legislation  is  the 
only  legislation  available  to  address 
the  crisis,  and  because  this  legislation 
contains  many  important  and  neces- 
sary reforms,  it  is  only  with  reluctance 
that  I  have  decided  to  vote  against  it.  I 
hope  that  my  objections  wUl  be 
cleared  up  as  this  bUl  moves  through 
the  legislative  process.  However,  I 
firmly  believe  that  in  is  present  form 
S  774  wiU  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  much  more  than  it  should, 
and  consequently  I  cannot  support  it. 
Mr  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  vote  on  S.  774,  the 
Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Recov- 
ery and  Enforcement  Act— the  bill  to 
help  rescue  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry from  the  crisis  that  now  en- 
gulfs it.  .    , 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  act:  in 
1988.  federally  insured  savings  and 
loans  lost  more  than  $12  bilUon-more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  month. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  are  here  today.  I 
am  sorry  that  this  situation  has 
reached  crisis  proportions.  But  today 
there  are  500  federally  insured  savings 
and  loans  which  are  either  insolvent 
or  on  the  brink  of  insolvency.  We,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate,  must  protect 
the  rights  of  the  depositors  in  these 
institutions.  ,^»ki» 

All  S&L's  are  not  equally  culpable 
for  this  financial  mess.  Thrift  institu- 
tione  in  Vermont  and  New  England 
have  remained  viable  and  responsible. 


and  unfortunately,  it  is  the  taxpayers 
from  our  region  who  are  going  to  have 
to  help  pay  to  put  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  back  on  its  feet. 

Regardless  of  who  is  to  blame,  the 
U.S.  Government  now  faces  a  major  li- 
ability with  respect  to  those  savings 
deposits  which  are  federally  insured. 
The  industry's  deteriorating  condition 
clearly  demands  substantial  reform. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  drafted 
legislation  which  has  set  out  to 
remedy  the  many  flaws  in  the  current 
system  of  regulation  and  supervision. 
The  bill  will  recapitalize  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  System  by  provid- 
ing $50  billion  in  funds  to  resolve  out- 
standing and  anticipated  savings  and 
loan  failures. 

It  will  close  failed  and  unhealthy 
thrifts,  while  seeking  to  preserve  a 
safe  and  stable  residential  housing  fi- 
nance system  upon  which  this  country 
has  come  to  rely.  I  recognize  the  fi- 
nancial niche  that  the  savings  and 
loan  institutions  provide  and  I  am 
pleased  that  this  legislation  can  work 
to  resolve  the  crisis  and  strengthen 
the  industry. 

Provisions  are  included  to  separate 
the  insurance  from  the  regulatory  and 
credit  functions,  toughen  regulations 
with  respect  to  capital  standards, 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  regulators, 
and  sharply  increase  the  penalties  for 
bank  fraud.  ^  ^  ■. 

Fraud.  This  is  the  one  point  that  I 
find  most  contemptuous  in  this  whole 
mess.  I  have  read  staggering  reports  of 
fraud  involved  in  many  of  these  fail- 
ures. Irresponsible  investments.  Lavish 
parties.  Gross  misuse  of  the  life  sav- 
ings of  thousands  of  depositors. 
Recent  GAO  findings  in  a  survey  of  26 
thrifts  revealed  that  fraud  was  in- 
volved in  every  one.  We  cannot  stand 
for  this.  These  perpetrators  must  be 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the 

Iciw. 

As  a  former  prosecutor,  I  fully  sup- 
port the  tougher  criminal  penalties 
that  this  legislation  will  impose.  We 
owe  this  to  the  taxpayers.  Giving  law 
enforcement  agencies  the  tools  they 
need  for  adequate  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  banking  offenses  is 
critical.  This  bill  provides  stiff  penal- 
ties for  violators  and  will  deter  crimi- 
nal misuse  of  our  banking  system  in 
the  future. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  budget  contro- 
versy this  bill  raises.  I  voted  for  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Graham  to  put 
this  entire  package  on  budget.  This 
was  the  so-called  truth-ln-budgeting 
amendment.  I  believe  that  we  should 
not  be  trying  to  use  budgetary  sleight 
of  hand  to  obscure  the  real  cost  of  this 
bill.  President  Bush  has  apparently 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  on  this 
issue,  saying  he  will  veto  the  whole  bill 
if  it  is  put  on  budget.  I  was  sorry  to  see 
the  Graham  amendment  defeated. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  believe 
this  is  a  balanced,  sensible  package.  I 


commend  the  efforts  of  the  Banking 
Committee  in  drafting  these  provi- 
sions to  finally  resolve  this  crisis  and 
set  the  course  for  rebuilding  a  strong 
and  secure  savings  and  loan  system. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  11  years  that  I  have 
served  in  the  Senate  I  have  been  called 
on  to  cast  many  votes  on  complex  and 
difficult  issues  affecting  all  aspects  of 
our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  The 
vote  I  will  shortly  cast  on  this  savings 
and  loan  bailout  presents  one  of  the 
most  troubling  decisions  I  have  had  to 
make. 

I  say  this  because  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  events  that  brought  us  to  the 
point  today  where  we  are  now  being 
caUed  on  to  finance  a  $200-plus  billion 
bailout  of  the  S&L  industry  were  not 
inevitable,  but  were.  In  fact,  avoidable 
and  preventable.  And  what  is  even 
more  troubling  is  that  I  tun  not  con- 
vinced that  this  564  page  bailout  pack- 
age contains  the  type  of  real  reforms 
that  will  guarantee  that  the  American 
taxpayer  will  not  again  be  called  on  to 
finance  another  bailout  package  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Nor  am  I  convinced 
that  the  people  who  precipitated  this 
financial  debacle  will  pay  the  harsh 
penalties  that  they  deserve. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues  attention  some 
of  the  events  that  I  think  have 
brought  us  to  this  day  where  it  has 
become  necessary  to  provide  the  larg- 
est financial  bailout  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic.  In  my  view,  the  seeds  of 
this  crisis  can  be  found  in  the  deregu- 
lation mania  that  began  to  emerge  in 
the  late  1970's  when  double  digit  infla- 
tion and  double  digit  interest  rates 
began  to  undermine  the  competitive 
viability  of  a  thrift  industry  which  for 
decades  had  operated  under  the  pro- 
tective umbrella  of  regulation  Q  which 
capped  the  interest  rates  banks  and 
S&L's  could  pay  depositors. 

While  interest  rate  regulation  en- 
abled a  large  portion  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  adult  population  to  pur- 
chase homes  at  relatively  modest  fixed 
interest  rates,  the  interest  rate  and  in- 
flation shocks  of  the  late  1970's  and 
early  1980's  changed  the  entire  com- 
petitive landscape  of  the  financial 
services  industry.  Savings  and  loans, 
commercial  banks,  and  credit  unions 
experienced  substantial  disintermedia- 
tion  as  depositors  and  investors  in  in- 
stitutional demand  deposits,  certifi- 
cates of  deposits  and  other  time  depos- 
its transferred  billions  of  dollars  into 
high  yield  financial  instruments  pur- 
chased from  unregulated  sources  such 
as  money  market  funds. 

Not  only  did  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry face  sut»stantial  disintermedia- 
tion,  but  it  also  began  to  lose  large 
amounts  of  money  because  they  held  a 
large  portfolio  of  long-term  low-rate 
fixed  interest  loans,  especially  home 
mortgage  loans.  Because  of  the  high 
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interest  rates  of  the  late  1970's  and 
early  1980's,  S&L's  cost  of  obtaining 
funds  to  carry  these  old  loans  was  gen- 
erally much  higher  than  the  income 
accruing  on  them.  The  resulting 
squeeze  on  the  profitability  and  cash 
flow  of  these  institutions  threatened 
the  financial  viability  of  the  entire  in- 
dustry. 

In  1981,  Congress  attempted  to  tem- 
porarily stem  savings  industry  disin- 
termediation  by  adopting  a  provision 
in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  ex- 
empting up  to  $1,000  of  interest 
income  earned  on  so-called  all  savers 
certificates,  from  Federal  income  tax. 
Although  this  provision  cost  the 
Treasury  more  than  $3.6  billion  in  lost 
revenue,  it  could  not,  and  did  not.  halt 
the  flow  of  deposits  out  of  savings  in- 
stitutions and  into  money  market 
funds.  Congress  ultimately  decided 
that  the  only  way  to  stop  disinterme- 
diation  was  to  allow  banks  and  S&L's 
to  offer  market  level  interest  rates. 

Although  lifting  regulation  Q  al- 
lowed the  banks  and  S&L's  to  more 
successfully  compete  for  depositor 
funds,  most  S<bL's  continued  to  lose 
money  because  their  cost  of  funds  con- 
tinued to  exceed  their  income  from 
their  large  portfolios  of  fixed  rate  low- 
interest  mortgages.  Since  it  would 
have  taken  years  to  get  these  low-in- 
terest rate  mortgages  off  of  the  books 
and  replace  them  with  floating  rate 
mortgages  for  the  baby  boomers.  Con- 
gress and  many  State  regulators  decid- 
ed to  allow  the  S<kL's  to  expand  their 
horizons  and  offer  loans  to  a  spectrum 
of  borrowers  far  outside  of  the  tradi- 
tional home  mortgage  lending  base. 

In  an  attempt  to  offset  their  losses 
from  old  fixed  rate  home  mortgages, 
many  of  the  S&L's  loaned  money  to 
highly  speculative  and  risky  commer- 
cial ventures  including  windmill  farm 
operations,  fast  food  operations,  shop- 
ping center  developments,  and  a  host 
of  other  questionable  ventures.  More- 
over, the  reason  that  many  of  these 
so-called  business  ventures  even  got 
off  the  ground  was  because  Congress 
had  adopted  a  variety  of  tax  incentives 
that  rewarded  investors  for  putting  up 
little,  if  any,  cash  in  investments 
whose  only  goal  was  to  generate  tax 
losses.  Plfteen-year  depreciation  on 
real  estate,  special  tax  credits  for 
windmill  farms,  and  minimal  "at  risk" 
rules  all  contributed  to  a  host  of  spec- 
ulative investments  that  many  S&L 
operators  were  more  than  happy  to  fi- 
nance. 

When  these  deals  fell  apart  the 
cracks  in  the  S&L  universe  began  to 
break  apart  with  the  result  that  over 
the  past  few  years  hundreds  of  S&L's 
have  become  insolvent. 

Although  the  Tax  Code  provisions  I 
have  identified  were  available  to  inves- 
tors in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
while  all  S&L's  sought  to  adapt  to  the 
deregulated  economic  environment  of 
the   1980's.   it   would  not   be   fair   to 


assume  that  the  crisis  in  the  S&L  in- 
dustry is  the  result  of  actions  taken  by 
thrift  owners  throughout  the  country. 
Quite  the  contrary.  In  fact,  the  real  fi- 
nancial crisis  that  we  confront  today  is 
the  result  of  activities  that  primarily 
took  place  in  the  oil  patch  States  of 
the  Southwest  which  enjoyed  boom 
times  in  the  early  1980's.  Real  estate 
speculators,  shopping  center  develop- 
ers, and  a  host  of  fly-by-night  opera- 
tors found  the  Southwest  swimming  in 
money  because  an  unchallenged  OPEC 
cartel  was  able  to  push  $12  a  barrel  oil 
to  $35  a  barrel,  while  experts  predicted 
that  by  end  of  this  decade  oil  would  be 
selling  at  more  than  $65  a  barrel. 

Besides  the  oil  companies  and  the 
royalty  owners  who  sat  back  and  en- 
joyed boom  times  courtesy  of  OPEC, 
the  real  winners  in  the  booming  oil 
patch  were  the  real  estate  speculators 
who  sold  houses,  office  buildings,  and 
shopping  centers  at  hugely  inflated 
prices.  And  all  of  these  deals  were  fi- 
nanced by  the  go-go  S&L's  who  were 
more  than  willing  to  finance  aiiything 
with  four  walls  and  a  door,  no  matter 
what  the  price. 

With  inflation-driven  real  estate 
loan  portfolios  on  their  books— so- 
called  assets— the  oil  patch  S&L's  got 
into  an  interest  rate  bidding  war  to  see 
who  could  attract  the  most  capital  to 
finance  the  construction  and  sale  of 
more  and  more  commercial  and  resi- 
dential real  estate.  And  that  meant 
that  interest  costs  for  consumers  and 
businesses  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, which  were  already  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  higher  energy  prices  had 
to  go  up. 

While  the  land  speculators  and  the 
construction  companies  in  the  oil 
patch  got  rich,  so  did  the  executives, 
officers,  and  shareholders  of  the  go-go 
S&L's  who  turned  little  home  town 
S&L's  into  macho  financial  powers 
that  showed  billions  in  inflated  real 
estate  assets  on  their  books. 

However,  like  all  other  booms  in  our 
history,  by  1986  boom  turned  to  bust 
and  the  bottom  fell  out  in  the  oil 
patch  when  a  price  war  in  OPEC 
began  to  drive  the  price  of  oil  below 
$10  a  barrel.  And  the  end  of  boom 
times  in  the  oil  patch  meant  that  real 
estate  deals  that  theoretically  made 
economic  sense  when  oil  was  $35  a 
barrel  and  heading  into  the  strato- 
sphere, now  have  become  albatrosses 
around  the  neck  of  the  all-American 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  just  de- 
scribed is  just  a  brief  summary  of  the 
events  that  have  led  to  the  current  ca- 
tastrophe in  the  S&L  industry.  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  executives  in  the 
S&L's  who  engaged  in  outright  fraud 
who  in  large  measure  have  contributed 
to  this  crisis,  nor  have  I  mentioned  the 
many  appraisers  who  probably  made 
millions  picking  any  number  out  of  a 
hat  to  assess  the  value  of  real  estate  fi- 
nanced by  many  of  these  S&L's. 
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While  much  of  the  blame  for  this 
crisis  can  be  placed  on  the  greed  and 
fraud  of  many  in  the  private  sector,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  irresponsibility  of 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
over  the  past  several  years  in  allowing 
what  was  a  fairly  manageable  problem 
just  a  few  years  ago  to  explode  into  a 
$200  billion  nationwide  crisis.  For 
years,  the  alleged  S&L  regulators  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  need  for 
more  money  to  hire  a  sufficient 
number  of  regulators  and  specialists  to 
oversee  the  loan  operations  of  many  of 
these  S&L's.  Nor  did  the  FSLIC  regu- 
lators have  the  courage  to  face  up  to 
the  dimensions  of  this  problem  barely 
3  years  ago  and  ask  the  Congress  for 
sufficient  money  to  close  down  the 
hundreds  of  thrifts  that  under  any  re- 
sponsible accounting  standard  would 
only  be  deemed  insolvent. 

Instead,  we  have  allowed  this  prob- 
lem to  fester  for  nearly  the  entire 
decade  by  coming  up  with  Band-aid  fi- 
nancing gimmicks,  flip-flop  accounting 
rules,  and  special  tax  rules  all  designed 
to  keep  the  doors  of  as  many  S&L's 
open  as  possible.  Now  has  come  the 
time  of  reckoning,  and  it  is,  a  sorry 
picture. 

The  legislation  that  we  will  soon 
vote  on  does  change  the  players  on  the 
regulatory  landscape.  We  have  created 
a  new  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Sav- 
ings Associations  [COS A]  to  assume 
the  regulatory  functions  of  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  to  set 
capital  and  accounting  standards.  A 
new  independent  agency  in  the  execu- 
tive—The Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Agency  will  supervise  and  oversee  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks  and  ensure 
that  banks  carry  out  their  housing  fi- 
nance mission,  remain  adequately  cap- 
italized, and  operate  in  a  safe  and 
sound  maimer. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  be  given  author- 
ity to  review  compliance  with  business 
plans  and  require  capitalization  of  ex- 
isting investments  in  thrift  subsidiar- 
ies. In  addition,  the  bill  establishes 
two  capital  standards  that  should 
eliminate  some  of  the  more  question- 
able accounting  practices  that  have 
plagued  this  industry  for  so  long. 
Under  the  risk-adjusted  standard, 
banks  that  hold  assets  with  greater 
credit  risk  will  be  required  to  have 
more  capital  than  banks  with  assets  of 
a  lower  credit  risk.  WhUe  the  standard 
that  will  be  applied  to  thrifts  may  de- 
viate from  that  applicable  to  national 
banks,  the  thrift  risk-adjusted  stand- 
ard taken  as  a  whole  is  not  permitted 
to  be  materially  lower  than  the  na- 
tional bank-risk  adjusted  standard. 

While  the  bill  tightens  capital  stand- 
ards for  the  thrift  industry,  I  do  want 
to  express  my  concern  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  will  count  goodwill  as  cap- 
ital for  up  to  25  years.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  to  have 
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adopted  the  administration's  proposal 
to  require  thrifts  to  amortize  goodwill 
over  a  period  of  10  years. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  legislation 
places  stricter  limits  on  loans  that  an 
S«&L  can  make  to  a  single  borrower, 
and  places  stricter  restrictions  on  the 
loan  to  value  ratio  for  residential 
mortgages.  In  addition,  thrifts  will  be 
restricted  in  loaning  money  to  many  of 
the  types  of  speculative  investments 
that  have  contributed  to  the  current 
crisis.  ^  ^     • 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  when 
the  Senate  earlier  today  adopted  my 
amendment  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
the  special  tax  breaks  available  in  con- 
junction with  the  sale  of  failing  S&L's 
and  banks,  the  Senate  sent  a  clear 
message  to  the  American  taxpayer 
that  we  will  no  longer  tolerate  fireside 
sales  of  tax  losses  as  a  byproduct  of 
the  3«fcL  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  transfer 
a  great  deal  of  taxpayer  money  from 
the  citizens  of  the  Midwest  and  North- 
east to  pay  for  the  excesses  and  abuses 
that  occurred  in  the  Sun  Belt  States, 
especially  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  not 
easy  to  explain  to  the  hard-working 
citizens    of    my    State    who    had    to 
endure  exploding  energy  prices  m  the 
early  1980's  and  then  suffered  through 
the  economic  depression  and  deflation 
of  the  mid-1980s  that  they  must  now 
ante  up  billions  of  dollars  to  baU  out 
the  speculators  in  the  Southwest  who 
profited  from  the  expansive  growth  of 
just  a  few  years  ago.  Our  region  lost 
jobs  and  industry  to  the  booming  Sun 
Belt  which  was  able  to  entice  compa- 
nies to  relocate  with  a  promise  of  low 
taxes  and  booming  growth.  We  paid 
taxes  to  State  and  local  governments 
in  the  form  of  royalties  on  high-priced 
Southwest  oil  and  gas.  Now  that  the 
economic  house  of  cards  has  coUapsed. 
it  seems  unreasonable  to  ask  the  citi- 
zens of  Mirmesota  to  contribute  to  this 
bailout.  , .         „   . 

In  addition,  at  a  time  of  huge  Feder- 
al budget  deficits,  when  interest  costs 
on  the  national  debt  continue  to  be 
the  fastest  growing  part  of  the  budget, 
it  seems  totally  unreasonable  that  we 
have  developed  a  financing  package 
for  this  bailout  that  will  pass  the  m- 
terest  costs  of  the  bailout  onto  our 
children  and  our  children's  children.  I 
would  have  preferred  that  we  paid  for 
this  package  up  front,  right  now. 
today.  And  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have  waived  the  Budget  Act  to  pay  for 
this  package  and  voted  against  doing 
so.  However,  I  understand  the  reluc- 
tance of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  unravel  the  deficit  reduction 
package  that  was  agreed  to  just  last 
week.  If  we  had  more  courage,  I  thmk 
we  would  face  up  to  these  costs  today. 
I  can  only  justify  my  vote  in  support 
of  this  package  on  two  grounds.  In  the 
first  place,  this  legislation  provides  the 
financing   to   pay   off  the   depositors 


who  placed  their  trxist  in  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insuramce  System  that  has 
prevented  bank  panics  in  this  country 
for  nearly  60  years.  The  integrity  and 
soundness  of  our  financial  system  is 
based  on  the  security  of  deposit  insur- 
ance and  unless  we  meet  this  commit- 
ment, we  threaten  to  undermine  the 
entire  financial  system. 

In  the  second  place,  adoption  of  this 
package  should  provide  sufficient  reve- 
nue to  enable  the  Federal  regulators 
to  immediately  close  down  the  insol- 
vent institutions  which  are  still  open 
for  business.  These  insolvent  institu- 
tions have  been  offering  above-market 
interest  rates  to  attract  depositors  and 
have  created  a  situation  which  has 
raised  the  interest  rate  costs  of  all  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  should  end 
this  practice  and  ultimately  lead  to  a 
lowering  of  interest  rate  costs  for  all 
thrifts. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  expect  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  to  provide 
me  with  an  ironclad  guarantee  that 
this  bailout  package  will  resolve  the 
entire  S&L  problem,  and  that  we  will 
not  be  forced  to  come  up  with  another 
financing  package  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  But  I  expect  that  the  commit- 
tees with  jurisdiction  will  strictly  scru- 
tinize the  regulatory  agencies  respon- 
sible for  overseeing  the  S«&L  and  bank- 
ing industry,  and  that  at  the  first  hint 
of  further  problems,  the  committees 
will  act  to  ensure  that  we  do  not 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and 
allow  this  problem  to  resurface. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  should 
have  made  much  greater  changes  in 
the  deposit  insurance  system  and 
placed  greater  distance  between  the 
activities  that  banks  and  S&L's  can 
engage  in  using  insured  funds  and 
noninsured  funds.  My  greatest  con- 
cern is  that  in  our  rush  to  complete 
action  on  this  bill,  we  have  not  adopt- 
ed the  type  of  tough  reforms  that  will 
ensure  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  am  in  the  position  of  having  to 
support  the  bill,  and  I  regret  that  the 
Senate  must  pass  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Senator 
RiEGLE  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  have  not 
done  anything  less  than  a  remarkable 
job.  They  have  done  a  remarkable  job 
indeed.  Senator  Riegle  assumed  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee just  a  few  months  ago,  and  imme- 
diately devoted  himself  to  the  daunt- 
ing task  of  trying  to  find  the  most  ac- 
ceptable resolution  to  the  worst  finan- 
cial crisis  to  confront  this  country  in 
half  a  century. 

Sadly,  Mr.  President,  this  legislation 
reminds  me  of  Winston  Churchill's 
well-known  aphorism  on  democracy: 
"Democrswjy  is  the  worst  system  de- 
vised by  the  wit  of  man,  except  for  all 
the  others." 


At  times,  I  think  this  solution  to  the 
crisis  may  be  one  of  the  worst  devised 
by  the  wit  of  man,  except  for  all  the 
others. 

There  were  specific  options  before 
the  committee  that  were  better  than 
what  was  included  in  the  reported  leg- 
islation that  is  before  us  now.  Yet, 
what  emerged  is  a  compromise  that 
was  forged  after  long  and  difficult  ne- 
gotiation in  committee.  It  was  forged 
by  the  heat  of  debate,  as  well  as  the 
fire  of  the  crisis  which  is  threatening 
conflagration.  The  chairman  produced 
a  remarkable  achievement  when  he 
shepherded  the  committee  to  a  vote  of 
21  to  0.  But,  as  I  said,  there  are  specif- 
ics that  were  not  included  that  would 
have  been  preferable. 

For  example,  Senator  Riegle  crafted 
an  improved  funding  mechanism  than 
that  presented  in  the  administration's 
proposal.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Riegle  proposal  Is  not  part  of  the  com- 
mittee's version.  It  is  unfortimate  for 
the  American  people,  for  it  would  have 
saved  billions  of  dollars  over  the  years. 
It  would  have  been  an  improvement 
over  what  is  before  us.  But,  it  has  not 
survived  the  legislative  process.  I  wish 
it  had.  It  would  have  made  the  legisla- 
tion better. 

There  are  other  examples.  Yet,  it  is 
mandatory  that  the  Senate  act  quick- 
ly, and  produce  legislation  that  will 
pass  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  be 
signed  by  the  President. 

Not  only  do  I  regret  being  in  the  po- 
sition of  having  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  angry  also.  I  am  angry  that 
this  crisis  was  allowed  to  balloon  to 
breathtaking  proportions.  I  am  angry 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  during  the  1980's  was  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish,  and  cut  the 
number  of  regulators  at  a  time  of  de- 
regulation. I  am  angry  that  this  Con- 
gress is  forced  to  spend  massive  Feder- 
al funds  for  this  at  a  time  of  painful 
efforts  to  reduce  the  armual  Federal 
deficit,  and  when  taxpayer's  money 
should  be  spent  on  necessary  pro- 
grams to  address  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

So  although  efforts  I  have  support- 
ed the  past  few  days  to  improve  specif- 
ic provisions  of  this  legislation  have 
not  been  successful.  I  recognize  that 
the  Senate  must  act.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  in  an  untenable  position.  We 
must  act,  and  yet  all  our  options  are 
bad.  I  vote  for  this  legislation  with 
regret  and  hesitation,  but  fear  the 
consequences  may  be  even  worse  if  it 
does  not  pass  quickly. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  a  provision  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  amendment 
which  provides  legislative  language  in- 
dicating that  farmland  will  not  fall 
under  the  65-percent  loan  to  value 
rule. 

I  know  that  it  was  not  the  commit- 
tee's intention  to  apply  this  rule  to 
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farm  operations.  However,  there  is 
some  concern  that  the  committee 
report  language  might  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  assure  that  regulators  would 
not  apply  the  65-percent  standard.  So, 
this  amendment  is  necessary. 

I  would  also  like  to  talie  this  oppor- 
tunity to  note  that  the  general  loan  to 
value  provisions  could  in  my  view 
create  considerable  problems  to  farm- 
ers and  small  businesses. 

Clearly,  regulators  need  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye.  But,  I  am  concerned 
that  these  provisions  may  significantly 
change  the  priority  of  considerations 
by  which  financial  institutions  make 
loans.  I*resently,  loans  are  made  look- 
ing at  many  factors  in  auldition  to  col- 
lateral such  as  cash  flow  and  guaran- 
tees. Legislative  loan  to  equity  ratios 
change  this  pattern. 

Financial  institutions  which  are  will- 
ing to  make  a  loan  for  a  larger  sum 
than  the  loan  to  collateral  value  might 
indicate  may  be  forced  not  to  take  a 
collateral  position.  We  may  see  a 
higher  proportion  of  unsecured  loans 
which  would  have  the  reverse  of  the 
intended  effect. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  how  this 
rule  will  work  in  our  present  regula- 
tory environment.  Loans  are  contin- 
ually being  restructured.  Are  we  going 
to  see  an  added  cost  for  new  apprais- 
als? Are  we  going  to  see  loan  amounts 
reduced  because  of  reductions  in  ap- 
praised values?  Are  we  going  to  see 
pressures  to  get  inflated  appraisals? 

Clearly,  there  have  been  abuses  by 
some  regulated  institutions  in  the 
types  of  loans  made  on  the  basis  of 
collateralized  land.  And,  that  must  be 
stopped.  But.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
method  in  the  bill  is  the  best  solution. 
I  urge  that  the  conferees  closely  ex- 
amine this  question  as  a  final  version 
of  the  bill  is  developed  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  finan- 
cial crisis  facing  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  has  been  building  for  quite  a 
while.  It  did  not  sneak  up  on  anyone. 
Back  in  March  1986.  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration saw  the  problem  and  took 
action  to  head  it  off  by  proposing  a 
$15  billion  PSLIC  recapitalization.  We 
now  luiow  that  $15  billion  would  not 
have  solved  the  problem,  but  everyone 
agrees  that  if  it  had  been  approved 
quickly  we  would  be  facing  a  much 
smaller  problem  today. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives dragged  its  heels  on  this 
issue  for  almost  18  months  before  fi- 
nally agreeing  to  a  less  ambitious  $10.8 
billion  plan  in  August  1987.  It  has 
taken  more  than  3  years  for  Congress 
to  face  up  to  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem.  Now.  we  are  finally  dealing 
with  this  crisis— and  paying  for  the 
delay. 

President  Bush.  Treasury  Secretary 
Brady,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee— Senator  Riegle. 
the  ranking  member— Senator  Garn. 


and  each  member  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee,  have  recognized  that 
another  failure  to  respond  to  this 
problem  could  have  critical  implica- 
tions on  the  entire  U.S.  economy.  To 
their  credit,  they  have  acted  swiftly  on 
this  issue. 

THE  NUMBERS 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  outraged.  They  know  that  this 
problem  could  cost  more  than  $126  bil- 
lion, and  that  ta.xpayers  will  ultimate- 
ly foot  a  large  part  of  the  bill. 

So.  this  is  the  time  for  us  to  get  our 
priorities  straight.  The  first  order  of 
business— after  protecting  depositors- 
should  be  to  do  everything  possible  to 
limit  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  And.  if 
this  legislation  does  not  solve  the 
problem  we  will  be  back. 

KANSAS 

One  issue  that  obviously  concerns 
me  is  how  this  legislation  could  affect 
my  home  State.  In  Kansas,  we  cur- 
rently have  55  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions. According  to  the  December  31, 
1988,  quarterly  reports  filed  with  the 
Federal  home  loan  district  bank  in 
Topeka,  37  of  these  institutions  meet 
the  current  3-percent  capital  require- 
ment, 5  have  between  0  and  3  percent 
capital,  and  13  are  insolvent. 

When  compared  to  the  institutions 
in  the  other  States  under  the  Topeka 
bank's  jurisdiction,  Kansas  has  done 
well.  The  total  net  worth  for  the  in- 
dustry stands  at  4  percent  of  assets- 
higher  than  that  for  Oklahoma,  Colo- 
rado, or  Nebraska. 

It  is  difficult  to  project  how  each  in- 
stitution will  fare  under  this  legisla- 
tion, but  if  you  look  strictly  at  the 
numbers,  there  are  only  17  Kansas 
thrifts  that  would  immediately  be  able 
to  meet  the  6-percent  capital  require- 
ment contained  in  this  bill. 

That  means  that  the  other  25  sol- 
vent savings  and  loans  in  Kansas  will 
be  required  to  raise  additional  capital 
between  now  and  1991  in  order  to 
meet  the  6-percent  target.  That  is 
almost  60  percent  of  the  solvent  insti- 
tutions in  the  industry.  Nationally, 
there  are  roughly  700  institutions  that 
are  in  the  same  boat. 

THX  DRIVE  POR  MORE  CAPITAL 

I  agree  with  the  administration.  Sen- 
ator Riegle,  and  Senator  Garn  that 
more  tangible  capital  is  needed  within 
the  thrift  industry  to  ensure  that  this 
kind  of  problem  never  happens  again. 
I  agree  that  accounting  gimmiclcs— 
such  as  goodwill  and  deferred  loan 
losses— reduce  the  size  of  the  capital 
buffer  that  insulates  the  Federal  de- 
posit insurance  funds,  and  I  agree  that 
those  who  rely  on  these  gimmicks  to 
meet  the  capital  requirements  should 
be  required  to  support  any  future 
growth  with  tangible  capital. 

A  federally  insured  industry  that  is 
backed  by  tangible  capital  poses  little 
risk  to  the  taxpayer,  because  the  in- 
dustry's capital  acts  as  a  buffer  be- 


tween thrift  losses  and  the  deposit  in- 
surance fund.  The  fact  that  these  gim- 
micks were  ever  allowed  has  contribut- 
ed to  the  predicament  we  now  face. 

But,  I  also  think  that  a  forced  march 
to  raise  capital  could  be  counterpro- 
ductive. We  need  to  follow  the 
progress  of  these  so-called  marginal  in- 
stitutions closely. 

A  BAtANCINC  ACT  IS  NEEDED 

Increasing  the  number  of  insolven- 
cies in  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
adversely  affects  the  taxpayers.  Obvi- 
ously, each  insolvent  institution  raises 
the  price  tag  of  financial  assistance  to 
the  savings  and  loan  industy.  More  in- 
solvencies mean  that  there  are  fewer 
healthy  thrifts  that  are  able  to  pay  in- 
surance premiums.  Maintaining  an 
income  stream— through  premiums— 
from  the  savings  and  loan  industry  is 
essential  if  our  goal  is  minimizing  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

What  does  this  bill  do  to  a  savings 
and  loan  that  doesn't  meet  the  6-per- 
cent capital  requirement  by  the  1991 
deadline?  It  confines  their  growth  to 
residential  mortgage  lending  and 
other  low-risk  activities  supported  by 
tangible  capital. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  problem 
has  grown  so  rapidly  is  that  insolvent 
institutions  have  been  allowed  to 
grow.  In  effect,  the  managers  of  these 
institutions  have  been  able  to  gamble 
with  other  people's  money,  knowing 
that  their  losses  where  backed  by  Fed- 
eral deposit  insurance. 

This  bill  changes  the  rules  of  the 
game.  It  does  not  throw  the  managers 
of  thrifts  who  miss  the  1991  deadline 
into  the  streets.  But.  it  does  state  that 
we  are  serious  about  limiting  the 
growth  of  institutions  that  pose  a  risk 
to  the  deposit  insurance  funds.  Sena- 
tor Garn  has  stated  and  I  quote:  "We 
can't  allow  thrift  managers  to  contin- 
ue rolling  the  dice  with  other  people's 
money."  I  agree. 

REAL  ESTATE 

The  FSLIC  is  now  the  largest  holder 
of  real  estate  in  the  United  States.  As 
Senator  Phil  Graum  indicated  the 
other  day—  and  I  quote:  "The  Federal 
Government  hasn't  seen  this  much 
real  estate  since  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase." Any  conditions  that  affect  the 
return  on  these  assets  will  also  influ- 
ence the  final  cost  of  the  S&L  mess. 

The  incentives  used  by  the  Bank 
Board  in  negotiating  PSLIC-assisted 
mergers  and  acquisitions  have  been 
questioned  throughout  this  process.  In 
the  past,  loan  loss  guarantees,  yield 
maintenance  agreements,  et  cetera, 
may  have  contributed  to  the  size  of 
problem  we  now  face.  In  some  cases, 
they  encouraged  acquirers  to  dump 
assets  in  favor  of  a  guaranteed  return, 
and  in  others,  acquirers  have  held  on 
to  an  asset  despite  competitive  bids  be- 
cause of  favorable  yield  maintenance 
agreements. 
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Certainly,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board's  options  were  severely 
limited  by  their  limited  resources.  But, 
it  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  the  FDIC 
will  do  anything  differently  than  a 
bank  board  with  more  cash. 

They  should.  In  my  view,  the  Feder- 
al Government  needs  to  strengthen  its 
hand  when  it  negotiates  assisted  merg- 
ers and  acquistions.  In  the  future,  the 
FDIC  and  the  Resolutions  Trust  Cor- 
poration must  give  those  who  acquire 
troubled  banks  and  thrifts  the  kind  of 
incentives  that  encourage  them  to 
maximize  the  return  on  the  assets  in 
the  troubled  institution.  Our  focus 
should  be  on  solving  problems,  not 
merely  containing  them. 

REGIONAI.  SEWSinVITY  TO  THE  MARKETS 

The  Financial  Institutions  Reform, 
Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1989,  S.  774,  contains  a  provision  creat- 
ing 12  regional  advisory  boards— com- 
prised of  experts  from  the  private 
sector  with  backgrounds  in  real  estate, 
development,  and  finance.  I  applaud 
this  effort.  Sensitivity  to  conditions  in 
local  and  regional  markets  is  crucial  if 
we  want  to  ensure  a  good  return  on 
these  assets. 

Regional  economic  problems  in  the 
southwest,  and  especially  In  Texas, 
have  contributed  to  the  development 
of  this  problem.  But,  an  emphasis  on 
regional  concerns  is  only  a  partial  so- 
lution. 

NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 

National  priorities  should  guide 
these  regional  efforts.  This  problem  is 
not  going  to  disappear  on  the  day  that 
this  bill  is  enacted.  The  legislation 
contains  a  30-year  funding  plan.  Even 
If  we  wanted  to,  we  could  not  dispose 
of  all  of  the  real  estate  held  by  the 
PSLIC,  the  FDIC,  the  Federal  Asset 
Disposition  Association  [FADA],  and 
the  Insolvent  thrifts  In  1  year  or  2 
years.  It's  going  to  take  time  to  work 
out  all  of  these  problems.  We  do  not 
want  to  generate  a  national  real  estate 
fire  sale,  and  the  committee-approved 
bill  reflects  that  concern. 

I  believe  that  those  who  will  admin- 
ister the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
should  develop  national  guidelines  for 
the  disposition  of  these  assets.  I  real- 
ize that  the  administration  and  the 
FDIC  are  preparing  to  hit  the  ground 
running  on  the  day  that  this  bill  is  en- 

But,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  reduce  long-term  costs 
is  to  set  some  goals  at  the  national 
level  before  moving  ahead  with  a  pro- 
gram. These  guidelines  should  obvi- 
ously be  responsive  to  regional 
changes,  but  the  national  agenda 
should  set  parameters  for  efforts  at 
the  regional  level,  not  vice  versa. 

In  my  view,  we  owe  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
er We  are  In  the  hole  for  roughly  $126 
billion.  The  least  we  can  do  is  work  to 
get  the  taxpayers  the  best  possible 
return  on  these  assets. 


CONCLUSION 

President  George  Bush  took  the  ini- 
tiative on  this  Issue.  In  doing  so,  he  set 
the  ground  rules  for  the  debate.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  would  like  to 
see  the  funding  package  go  through 
and  tinker  with  the  reform  package 
for  a  few  more  months.  But,  that  is 
not  an  option.  We  are  faced  with  a 
$126  billion  problem  that  continues  to 
grow  at  a  rate  of  roughly  $1  billion  a 
month. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee 
chairman,  Don  Riegle,  has  done  an 
Impressive  job  xmder  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. He  and  Senator  Jake 
Garn,  the  ranking  member,  were  able 
to  develop  a  document  that  reflects  a 
consensus  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  are  the  ex- 
perts on  this  Issue.  Despite  the  criti- 
cisms we  have  heard  over  the  past  few 
days,  there  is  broad  bipartisan  support 
for  the  major  provisions  in  this  plan.  I 
urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  Important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill.  Section  206(e)  of 
the  bin  defines  the  UabUlty  of  com- 
monly controlled  financial  institutions 
when  the  FDIC  incurs  a  loss  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  "Insured  institu- 
tion" under  "common  control."  There 
has  been  some  confusion  with  respect 
to  exactly  what  powers  the  FDIC  at- 
tains with  the  passage  of  this  section 
of  the  bill  with  respect  to  "other" 
assets  owned  and  under  the  same 
"common  control."  It  is  my  tmder- 
standlng  that  under  section  206(e),  the 
FDIC  has  no  newly  created  rights  with 
respect  to  assets  a  holding  company 
may  own  which  are  held  in  a  non- 
FDIC  insured  subsidiary.  Is  that  un- 
derstanding consistent  with  the  chair- 
man's interpretation  of  that  section? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  that  Senator 
for  his  question.  Let  me  suggest  to  my 
good  friend  from  Missouri  that  his  and 
my  understanding  of  section  206(e)  of 
the  bill  are  the  same.  Under  that  sec- 
tion, the  FDIC  is  limited  in  its  re- 
course to  other  commonly  controlled 
insured  institutions  and  has  no  new 
authority,  by  virtue  of  this  section  of 
the  bill,  to  other  assets  a  holding  com- 
pany may  have.  However,  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  FDIC  cannot 
pursue  other  remedies  against  the 
holding  company  or  its  other  assets 
that  arise  under  other  provisions  of 
law.  But,  let  me  sUte  clearly  that 
"other"  assets  of  a  holding  company 
which  are  not  held  In  an  FDIC-lnsured 
subsidiary  are  not  at  risk  due  to  enact- 
ment of  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOND.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
clarifying  the  committee's  Intent  and  I 
certainly  agree  with  his  interpretation. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  understand  that  under 
this  bill,  the  FDIC,  may  not,  when 
acting  as  a  nonliquidating  conservator, 
exercise  any  extraordinary  power  of  a 


liquidating  conservator  or  receiver  to 
Interfere  with  the  contractual  rights 
of  parties  to  certain  market-sensitive 
contracts.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
principle  are  expressly  set  forth  in 
subparagraph  ll(c)(8)(N)  and  Include 
the  right  of  the  FDIC  to  seek  and 
obtain  a  stay  against  judicial  actions 
for  up  to  45  days  under  section 
11(c)(7).  Stays  under  such  section  are 
not  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  subject 
to  extension  or  renewal. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  agree  with  your  in- 
terpretation of  this  provision. 


FDIC  REPORTING  TO  OJfB 

Mr.  GARN.  One  part  of  the  manag- 
ers' amendment  would  require  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion to  submit  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Treasury  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  concerning  its  finan- 
cial operating  plans  and  forecasts.  I 
am  concerned  that  this  requirement 
will  allow  OMB  or  Treasury  to  get 
some  sort  of  regxilatory  control  over 
the  FDIC.  Is  that  my  colleague's  in- 
tention? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Absolutely  not.  I 
would  direct  my  colleague's  attention 
to  the  last  sentence  of  section  221(a) 
of  the  bill  as  modified  by  the  manag- 
ers' amendment.  This  sentence  says 
explicitly  that  the  new  reporting  re- 
quirement does  not  imply  any  obliga- 
tion by  the  FDIC  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent or  approval  of  either  the  Treas- 
ury Department  or  OMB  for  its  finan- 
cial operating  plans  and  forecasts.  In 
fact,  the  managers'  amendment  made 
this  sentence  even  more  explicit  than 
the  similar  provision  that  was  in  the 
administration's  bill.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  this  reporting  require- 
ment be  used  by  either  OMB  or  Treas- 
ury to  get  regulatory  control  over  the 
FDIC. 

I  do  think  the  reporting  requirement 
Is  Important.  There  are  huge  amounts 
of  Federal  funds  going  to  the  FDIC 
under  this  legislation.  It  is  important 
for  FDIC  to  let  the  Treasury  and 
OMB  know  what  its  spending  plans 
are.  I  certainly  expect  that  there  will 
be  cooperation  between  these  agencies 
about  the  meaning  of  the  numbers  in- 
cluded in  the  plans  and  forecasts. 

But  again,  under  no  circumstances 
should  this  statutory  language  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  FDIC  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  regulatory  authority  of  the 
Tresaury  Department  or  OMB. 

Mr.  GARN.  Thank  you  for  your  clar- 
ification. I  agree  that  the  reporting  re- 
quirement is  a  good  idea,  but  I  also 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  this  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  reporting  require- 
ment. Now  I  am  satisfied. 

ACTIVITIES  or  THRIFT  INSTITUTIONS 
CONTROLLED  BY  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
question  to  make  certain  that  I  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  title  VI  and  sec- 
tion 601  in  particular.  Under  current 
law.  a  thrift  that  is  acquired  by  a  bank 
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holding  company  is  required  to  comply 
in  full  with  the  limitations  of  section 
4(cK8)  of  the  Banlc  Holding  Company 
Act.  Am  I  correct  that  nothing  in  title 
VI  changes  that  rule  and  that,  in  fact, 
any  savings  association  that  is  ac- 
quired by  a  bank  holding  company  will 
have  to  limit  its  activities  to  those  per- 
missible under  section  4(c)(8)? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  The  language  of  title  VI 
and  the  committee  report  make  clear 
that  an  acquired  thrift  must  conform 
its  activities  to  comply  with  section 
4(c)(8)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  This  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  under- 
standing of  title  VI. 

I  posed  this  precise  question  to 
Chairperson  Greenspan  at  the  hearing 
held  on  February  23.  1989.  I  believe 
that  his  response  was  very  clear  and 
comprehensive.  He  stated: 

Section  4  of  the  B&nk  Holding  Company 
Act  permits  a  bank  holding  company  to  ac- 
quire a  nonbanking  company,  such  as  a 
thrift  institution,  only  where  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  nonbanking  company  are 
"closely  related  to  banking  and  a  proper  in- 
cident thereto"  or  are  otherwise  permissible 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  the 
Board  has  conditioned  its  approval  of  all  ap- 
plications by  bank  holding  companies  to  ac- 
quire failed  or  failing  thrift  institutions  on 
the  requirement  that  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  thrift  institution,  including  activities 
carried  on  directly  by  the  institution  and  ac- 
tivities conducted  indirectly  through  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  thrift,  conform  to  the  non- 
banking  requirements  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act. 

This  requirement  permits  thrifts  to  con- 
tinue to  engage  in  all  of  the  traditional  de- 
pository, lending,  trust,  and  similar  activi- 
ties that  represent  by  far  the  greatest  p>or- 
tion  of  their  business.  Only  non-traditional, 
higher  risk  activities  that  have  not  been 
permitted  for  bank  holding  companies  or 
for  national  banks  would  be  affected  by  this 
requirement.  As  a  result,  a  bank  holding 
company  that  acquires  a  thrift  institution 
would  not  be  permitted  to  engage  through 
that  thrift  institution,  or  a  subsidiary  serv- 
ice corporation  of  the  thrift,  in  underwrit- 
ing and  selling  insurance,  underwriting  and 
dealing  in  corporate  debt  and  equity  securi- 
ties, developing  real  estate,  making  equity 
investments  In  any  company,  or  any  other 
nonbanking  activity,  unless  the  activity  is 
permissible  for  bank  holding  companies 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  Of 
course,  thrift  institutions  acquired  by  bank 
holding  companies  would  be  able  to  conduct 
insurance  activities  to  the  extent  that  those 
activities  are  permissible  for  bank  holding 
companies  within  one  of  the  exceptions  pro- 
vided in  section  4(c)(8)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  by  the  Gam-St  Germain  Act. 
The  requirement  that  thrift  institutions 
acquired  by  bank  holding  companies  limit 
their  activities  to  those  permissible  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  is  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  thrift  institutions  from 
serving  as  a  vehicle  for  circumvention  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  by  conducting  activities  through  the 
thrift  that  the  bank  holding  company  is 
otherwise  prohibited  from  conducting  di- 
rectly under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  Without  this  requirement,  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  could,  for  example,  conduct 


through  the  holding  company's  thrift  insti- 
tution real  estate  investment  and  develop- 
ment activities  that  are  not  currently  per- 
mitted under  the  Act  or  the  Board's  regula- 
tions because  of  safety  and  soundness  con- 
cerns. 

In  addition,  the  Board  has  authorized 
bank  holding  companies  to  conduct  a 
number  of  activities  only  upon  the  condition 
that  the  activity  be  conducted  in  a  nonbank- 
ing corporation  in  which  a  federally  insured 
depository  institution  has  no  ownership,  fi- 
nancial, management  or  operational  control. 
The  Board  believes  that  this  structure  is  im- 
portant for  Insulating  federally  insured  de- 
pository institutions  from  the  risks  associat- 
ed with  non-traditional,  higher-risk  activi- 
ties and  for  assuring  that  the  federal  safety 
net  is  not  used  to  support  these  activities. 
Bank  holding  companies  would  be  able  to 
evade  these  firewall  provisions  by  conduct- 
ing otherwise  limited  activities  under  au- 
thority granted  to  the  thrift  under  state 
law. 

The  Board  has  generally  permitted  thrift 
Institutions  acquired  by  bank  holding  com- 
panies a  period  of  two  years  In  which  to  con- 
form their  activities  to  the  nonbanking  re- 
strictions of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  This  requirement  does  not  appear  to 
have  raised  any  significant  disincentive  for 
bank  holding  companies  to  acquire  troubled 
thrift  institutions. 

Chairman  Greenspan's  correct  inter- 
pretation of  current  law  will  not.  in 
any  way.  be  altered  by  title  VI.  Thus.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  his  in- 
terpretation of  title  VI  is  correct,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  question. 

SEPARATE  CAPITALIZATION  REQUIREMENT  NOT 
AIMED  AT  BRANCHING  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  on  his 
leadership  in  conducting  a  1-day  Com- 
mittee markup  on  a  most  complex 
piece  of  legislation.  I  just  want  to  seek 
clarification  on  one  particular  aspect 
of  S.  774  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Banking  Conunittee  by  asking  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  the  Capital  Standards 
section  of  S.  774  (section  301)  as  or- 
dered reported  by  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  on  April  12,  there  is  a  re- 
quirement that  a  savings  ass(x;iation's 
entire  investment  in  and  loans  to  any 
subsidiary  engaged  as  principal  in  ac- 
tivities not  permissible  for  a  national 
bank  must  be  deducted  from  the  cap- 
ital of  the  savings  association.  Is  it 
true  that  a  savings  association's  sub- 
sidiary engaged  only  in  activities  per- 
missible for  a  national  bank  may  con- 
duct those  activities  across  State  lines, 
without  requiring  that  the  savings  as- 
sociation's investment  in  and  loans  to 
that  subsidiary  be  deducted  from  the 
capital  of  the  savings  association? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  correct.  The 
requirement  in  question  is  not  aimed 
at  branching  restrictions. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  this  clarification. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
legislation  before  us.  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  determining  capital 
adequacy,  a  savings  association  could 


include  in  its  capital  calculation  its 
equity  investment  in,  and  loans  to  sub- 
sidiaries engaged  in  activities  permit- 
ted for  national  banks  as  well  as  cer- 
tain other  activities  specified  in  the 
bill,  such  as  mortgage  banking  and 
agency  activities.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  GARN.  That  is  correct. 

HOUSING  FINANCE  AUTHORITY  PROVISION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  Banking  Committee  markup,  you 
were  kind  enough  to  include  a  provi- 
sion that  permits  State  housing  fi- 
nance authorities  to  purchase  residen- 
tial housing  assets  from  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation. 

The  provision  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  dumping  of  housing  assets  and  to 
funnel  any  profits  Into  low  and  moder- 
ate Income  housing.  As  you  know,  the 
provision  is  permissive  and  the  RTC  Is 
supposed  to  consider  the  overall  cost 
to  the  Government.  After  properly  de- 
scribing the  provision,  the  committee 
report,  at  page  42,  states  that  "In  the 
view  of  the  committee,  this— the  real- 
ization of  maximum  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  residential  assets— is  not  con- 
sistent" with  the  sale  of  such  assets  to 
HFA's. 

Obviously,  since  we  Included  the  pro- 
vision. I  assume  that  the  language  Is  a 
misprint  and  should  read  "this  is  con- 
sistent." Am  I  correct  in  my  assump- 
tion? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
It  was  simply  a  misprint  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  has  been  swamped  In  the  past 
few  months  with  a  flood  of  publicity 
about  the  problems  of  the  savings  and 
loans.  We  have  to  take  strong,  positive 
steps  to  reassure  Americans  that  their 
deposits  are  safe,  and  we  have  to  do  It 
quickly. 

I  took  the  floor  several  weeks  ago  to 
express  my  outrage  at  the  go-go  boys 
who  have  left  It  up  to  the  American 
taxpayers  to  finance  their  lavish  life- 
styles. I  am  still  outraged.  We  find 
ourselves  in  a  predicament  that  many 
people  and  Institutions  can  take  re- 
sponsibility for.  But  in  most  instances, 
the  actions  that  these  people  and  in- 
stitutions took  over  the  past  few  years 
were  motivated  by  one  goal:  they  were 
trying  to  preserve  the  savings  and  loan 
Industry,  an  Industry  that  has  helped 
millions  of  Americans  buy  a  home. 

But  there  Is  one  group  who  was  not 
acting  with  the  best  interests  of  their 
depositors  In  mind,  who  were  trying  to 
feather  their  own  nests.  I  want  to 
make  sure  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  makes  It  easier  to  take  appropri- 
ate action  against  them.  These  high- 
rollers  used  the  money  that  their  de- 
positors entrusted  to  them— and  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  backing 
up— to  buy  Rolls  Royces  and  pay  for 
extravagant  parties,  parties  we  now 
have  to  foot  the  bill  for. 
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S.  774  increases  the  penalties  for 
people  who  violate  the  public  trust.  It 
authorizes  $50  million  for  a  Treasury 
Department  strike  force  to  investigate 
and  prosecute  wrongdoers.  It  author- 
izes the  regulators  to  assess  civil  penal- 
ties If  an  institution's  books  aren't  m 
order.  It  increases  the  civil  and  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  bank-related  crime 
such  as  embezzlement,  bribery,  and 
fraud.  And  it  expands  RICO,  the  Gov- 
ernment's most  effective  tool  for  going 
after  white-coUar  criminals.  I  support 
those  penalties. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  started  to  ana- 
lyze this  bUl.  I  asked  four  questions: 

First,  is  the  depositors'  money  still 

going  to  be  safe? 

Second,  who  is  going  to  pay  for  this.' 

Third,  how  are  we  going  to  make 

sure  we  do  not  get  into  a  mess  like  this 

again?  .      ^         ,     ,. 

And  fourth,  are  we  gomg  to  make  it 

easier  to  penalize  the  crooks  who  used 

the  thrift  industry  as  their  financial 

playground? 

There  is  an  easy  answer  to  the  first 
one.  Of  course  the  depositors'  money 
is  going  to  be  safe.  We  are  engaged  in 
this  whole  effort  because  we  are 
firmly  and  unequivocally  committed  to 
guaranteeing  the  deposit  of  every 
single  person  or  institution  who's  put 
up  to  $100,000  in  a  savings  and  loan  ac- 
count. . 

There  are  not  any  easy  answers  to 
the  other  three  questions.  But  I  want 
to  commend  Chairman  Riegle  and  the 
Banking  Committee  for  coming  up— in 
near-record  time— with  a  bill  that  at 
least  heads  a  long  way  in  the  right  di- 
rection. ,  ^^^  .  ,- 
So,  who  is  going  to  pay  for  this  bau- 
out?  The  best  estimates  I've  seen  say 
that  the  American  taxpayers  are  going 
to  pay  $70  billion  over  the  next  10 
years,  and  the  savings  and  loans  about 
$30  billion  over  the  same  period.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  is  the  ideal 
balance,  but  it  is  a  lot  of  money.  It  is 
money  that  we  certainly  could  have 
used  for  more  worthy  causes. 

Does  this  bill  keep  a  crisis  like  this 
from  happening  again?  I  don't  think 
anyone  can  forecast  that.  When  we 
tried  to  help  the  thrifts  keep  their 
heads  above  water  back  in  1983,  we 
thought  our  efforts  were  going  to 
help.  Now,  we  are  being  told  that  we 
just  made  the  situation  worse. 

Our  society  has  gotten  so  complex, 
and  every  aspect  of  our  life  has 
become  so  interconnected,  that  our  ac- 
tions here  on  Capitol  HUl  can  have 
any  number  of  unforeseen,  unintended 
negative  consequences. 

I  think  the  administration  and  the 
Banking  Committee  have  come  up 
with  a  bill  that  makes  some  good 
structural  changes.  They^have  tried  to 
deal  with  the  potential  for  conflict  of 
interest  in  the  present  structure  by 
moving  the  regulation  of  savings  and 
loans  into  the  Treasury  Department. 


But  the  best  way  to  keep  the  big 
guys  honest  is  with  supervision  and 
management  control.  The  Americaii 
taxpayers  are  now  forced  to  put  their 
hard-earned  tax  money  into  these  in- 
stitutions. They  deserve  a  guarantee 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  hire 
qualified  people— and  hire  enough  of 
them  and  pay  them  a  competitive 
salary— to  put  the  green  eyeshades  on 
and  keep  track  of  every  taxpayer 
dollar  that  is  pumped  into  the  thrift 
industry. 

For  too  long,  we  have  let  the  people 
in  the  White  House  bash  the  bureau- 
crats, and,  at  the  same  time,  asked 
those  same  workers  to  take  on  bigger 
workloads.  We  have  asked  them  to  en- 
force incredible  complex  laws,  and 
then  chastised  them  when  they  run 
into  difficulty  putting  out  the  needed 
regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  here  today  to 
tell  you  that  it  will  not  make  much 
difference  what  regulatory  changes  we 
make  today— and  we're  making  some 
potentially  good  ones— if  we  don't  give 
the  necessary  tools  to  the  people  we're 
asking  to  do  the  dirty  work.  We  need 
more  prosecutors  to  put  the  go-go  boys 
away.  We  need  investigators  and  audi- 
tors who  will  not  let  shady  manipula- 
tors cook  the  books.  And  we  need 
people  who  know  the  financial  busi- 
ness inside  out,  who  can  figure  out 
when  a  savings  institution  is  headed 
down  the  wrong  path,  and  who  can 
tell  them  what  they've  got  to  do  to 
straighten  themselves  out. 

We're  spending  around  $100  billion, 
according  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  over  the  next  10  years  to  pump 
new  life  into  this  industry.  Seventy 
percent  of  that  will  come  out  of  the 
taxpayers'  pockets.  If  this  bill  does  not 
help  us  make  sure  that  every  single 
dollar  is  well  spent— and  I  hope  it 
will— we  will  have  to  answer  to  a  justi- 
fiably irate  constituency,  a  constituen- 
cy that  already  feels  that  it  has  been 
defrauded,  deceived,  and  double- 
crossed.  They  deserve  a  guarantee 
from  us— from  all  535  Members  of 
Congress— that  we  are  going  to  be  a  re- 
sponsible guardian  of  their  interests. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  S.  774,  the  Financial 
Institutions  Reform.  Recovery,  and 
Enforcement  Act  of  1989,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  S&L  bailout  plan. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  searching  for  a 
fast  and  sure  cure  for  a  problem  which 
has  slowly  been  brewing  over  the  past 
decade.  But  there  is  no  quick  fix  for 
this  crisis.  I  want  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Bush  for  his  quick  action  in  the 
plan  to  reform  and  recapitalize  the 
system.  I  would  also  like  to  applaud 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  for 
the  speedy  way  in  which  they  have  ad- 
dressed this  crisis. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
entire  S&L  bailout  plan,  it  is  a  good, 
solid  plan,  one  with  which  I  generally 
agree.  Clearly,  there  is  no  cure-all  for 


this  crisis.  No  one  can  be  happy  with 
the  entire  plan,  but  I,  like  many  of  my 
colleagues,  am  pleased  with  the  major- 
ity of  the  provisions  in  the  bill. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  am  unhap- 
py over  what  has  occurred  in  recent 
years  in  regard  to  the  actions  or 
rather  the  lack  of  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  S&L  regulatory  body.  The  work 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
examiners  has  certainly  not  been  ap- 
plaudlble.  The  inadequacy  of  examin- 
ers to  discover  poor  account  and  loan 
practices  Is  unforgivable.  During  the 
early  1980's,  the  number  of  thrift  su- 
pervisors was  cut,  while  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  allowed  pur- 
chasers with  weak  capital  commit- 
ments into  the  S&L  industry.  These 
two  factors  combined  were  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  about  the  crisis  we  are 
now  facing. 

Granted,  we  cannot  blame  the  exam- 
iners or  the  Bank  Board  alone.  This 
crisis  was  created  by  many  means.  In- 
cluding the  lack  of  supervision  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Other  causes  for 
this  crisis  are  the  loss  of  capital  result- 
ing from  a  jump  In  Interest  rates  In 
the  late  1970's  and  early  1980's;  the 
collapse  in  energy  and  farm  prices 
which  caused  a  regional  depression  in 
real  estate  values;  and  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act's  elimination  of  the  tax 
benefits  for  real  estate  investors,  just 
to  name  a  few. 

While  we  cannot  address  the  causes 
for  the  S&L  crisis  which  are  beyond 
our  control,  we  can  resolve  the  situa- 
tion with  the  means  we  have  at  our 
control.   We   must   pass   this  bailout 
plan  immediately;  we  must  stop  the 
hemorrhaging  of  the  financial  institu- 
tions; and  we  must  give  the  public  re- 
newed confidence  in  the  system  as  a 
whole.  It  is  up  to  the  administration 
and   Congress   to   give   the   public   a 
reason  to  believe  in  the  system  again. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  must 
search  out  and  prosecute  the  violators 
of  the  system,  particularly  those  who 
committed   fraud   and   Insider   abuse. 
The  U.S.  Attorney  General's  Office  es- 
timates that  25  to  30  percent  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  failures  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  fraud.  The  House  Government 
Operations   Committee   arrived   at   a 
much  more  conservative  estimate  in 
which  three-quarters  of  the  more  than 
500   S&L   insolvencies   appear   to   be 
linked  to  fraud  and  misconduct. 

Mr.  President,  fraud  and  embezzle- 
ment amounted  to  over  $2  billion  in 
1988.  alone,  and  this  was  only  in  cases 
of  insolvent  federally  insured  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations.  And 
taxpayers  will  be  asked  to  foot  a  large 
portion  of  the  bill.  Taxpayers  wUl  be 
responsible  for  blatant  violations  of 
the  law.  something  over  which  they 
had  no  control.  Certainly,  taxpayers 
have  every  right  to  be  angry. 

Today.  American  taxpayers  are 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  paying  be- 
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tween  $100  and  $150  billion  to  rescue 
the  savings  of  depositors  In  thousands 
of  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions across  the  country.  If  we  must 
ask  American  citizens  to  assist  in  shor- 
ing up  the  SiScL  situation,  we  must  at 
least  be  able  to  assure  them  that  those 
responsible  for  fraud  and  abuse  will  be 
vigorously  prosecuted. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  not  lose 
sight  of  what  we  must  accomplish  in 
this  bill.  We  must  find  a  speedy  solu- 
tion to  an  ever  increasing  crisis,  and 
we  must  find  it  now. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
here  today  to  consider  legislation  to 
restructure  the  crisis-ridden  savings 
and  loan  industry.  I  am  very  aware  of 
the  very  hard  work  exhibited  by  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  Both  Sen- 
ator RiEGLE  and  Senator  Garn  have 
provided  excellent  leadership  through- 
out this  deliberation. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  say  that  I  will  be  supporting  this 
legislation.  However,  my  support 
comes  with  much  reluctance  and  deep 
frustration.  Like  many  of  you  here  in 
this  Chamber  I  have  received  mail  and 
phone  calls  throughout  my  State 
asking  why  we  should  be  paying  for 
the  mistakes  of  an  industry,  when 
other  social  needs  go  begging.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  take  this  time  to 
explain  my  vote  to  my  constituents 
and  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  in  fact 
provide  for  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $130  billion  in  taxpayer 
money,  along  with  another  $44  billion 
to  be  provided  by  the  thrift  industry 
over  the  next  30  years.  This  amount  of 
money  is  incomprehensible  to  the  av- 
erage taxpayer.  This  bill  proposes  to 
utilize  these  funds  over  the  years  to 
compensate  and  protect  the  depositors 
in  the  hundreds  of  failed  thrifts 
throughout  the  country. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  appalled  that  we  have 
reached  this  point  in  the  crises.  Conse- 
quently. I  only  support  this  bill  be- 
cause of  the  millions  of  itmocent  de- 
positors and  the  majority  of  honest 
thrifts  that  would  be  permanently  in- 
jured if  we  did  nothing.  Nonetheless,  I 
heartily  endorse  provisions  in  the  leg- 
islation that  strengthens  thrift  and 
bank  regulators  to  order  restitution, 
assess  a  civil  money  penalty,  increase 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  finan- 
cial institution-related  crimes,  such  as 
bribery,  emt>ezzlement,  and  bank 
fraud,  and  authorizes  additional 
money  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  investigate  and  prosecute  financial 
institution  crimes. 

I  also  believe  this  legislation  is  a 
prime  example  of  what  happens  when 
an  industry  seeks  and  receives  fast 
track  deregulation.  Congress  was  told 
by  the  thrift  associations  that  they 
could  responsibly  handle  less  regiila- 
tion.  What  happened  was  not  responsi- 
ble, it  was  tragic.  While  this  legislation 


may  be  necessary  at  this  time  I  think 
it  serves  as  a  warning  to  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  House.  Government 
does  have  a  role  in  protecting  and  pre- 
venting this  type  of  rampant  irrespon- 
sibility. And  taxpayers  have  a  right  to 
ask  why  these  institutions  were  al- 
lowed to  go  unchecked  for  so  long  and 
why  they  must  now  pay  for  the  clean- 
up. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  President,  I  can  say 
that  thrifts  in  Washington  State  are 
considered  strong  and  healthy.  Many 
of  these  institutions  retained  their 
strength  because  they  stuck  to  the 
basics.  That  is,  working  to  support  the 
housing  industry  for  the  average  work- 
ing person  in  our  big  cities,  small 
towns,  and  niral  counties.  Let  me  fur- 
ther say,  Mr.  President,  had  the 
thrifts  in  the  State  of  Washington 
paid  into  their  own  separate  State  ac- 
count, that  system  would  be  perfectly 
solvent  today. 

Nationwide,  Mr.  President,  deposi- 
tors are  nervous.  In  December  of  last 
year,  deposits  dropped  a  record  $8.1 
billion.  We  need  to  act  now,  Mr.  I>resi- 
dent,  and  as  I  have  indicated,  I  will  be 
supporting  this  bill.  However.  I  expect 
that  throughout  the  Implementation 
of  this  new  recapitalization  and  re- 
structuring process,  the  taxpayers 
needs  will  be  kept  in  mind. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, as  I  argued  for  an  amendment  to 
S.  774,  I  declared  that  I  intended  to 
vote  for  the  bill  even  if  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  failed.  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  I  cannot  vote 
"yes"  Just  to  go  along  or  Just  because 
something  must  be  done  about  the 
S&L  crisis. 

I  understand  that  something  must 
be  done.  The  urgency  to  act  is  appar- 
ent. I  am  prepared  to  spend  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars 
needed  to  meet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's obligations  to  S&L  depositors. 

I  am  also  prepared  to  toughen  the 
regulatory  environment  so  that  we  can 
keep  gamblers  out  of  the  thrift  indus- 
try. We  do  not  want  to  continue  to 
provide  a  taxpayer  guarantee  on  de- 
posits made  in  institutions  operating 
under  an  unsound  speculative  invest- 
ment philosophy. 

However.  I  will  vote  "no"  on  this  bill 
because  of  the  following  objections: 

Insufficient  accountability.  There 
are  two  issues  here.  The  first  concerns 
our  responsibility  to  be  fiscally  ac- 
countable to  the  American  taxpayer. 
In  voting  to  spend  billions  of  taxpayer 
dollars  we  should  support  the  ap- 
proach that  lessens  the  burden  on  the 
taxpayer.  Senators  Graham  and 
RiEGLE  have  attempted  during  the 
course  of  this  bill  to  address  this  prob- 
lem. Unfortunately,  their  efforts 
failed. 

The  second  issue  is  that  of  the 
broader  question  of  political  account- 
ability. In  establishing  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation,  we  have  a  responsi- 
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bility  as  policymakers  to  craft  a  struc- 
ture that  is  also  politically  accounta- 
ble. My  amendment  would  have  ad- 
dressed this  issue. 

Regulatory  concentration.  I  fear 
that  the  dramatic  increase  of  power 
given  to  the  FDIC  under  this  bill  will 
overwhelm  that  agency's  resources 
and  expertise.  Thus,  the  objective  of 
improved  oversight  will  not  be  reached 
and  we  will  have  overachieved  the  ob- 
jective of  greater  regulatory  control. 

As  it  now  stands  the  bill  is  unfairly 
weighted  against  small  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions.  Larger 
banks  will  have  a  much  easier  time 
with  appeals  and  proposals  intended 
to  achieve  regulatory  fairness. 

Finally,  in  the  absence  of  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  a  best  and  permanent  solu- 
tion, which  this  spending  program- 
one  that  rivals  the  Marshall  plan— de- 
served, I  remain  skeptical.  This  pro- 
posal should  be  subjected  to  a  more 
complete  scrutiny  of  the  full  Senate. 

Again  let  me  state  clearly:  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  the  money  needed  to 
stop  the  hemorrhage  of  losses.  Howev- 
er, my  concerns  about  accountability 
and  excessive  regulatory  concentration 
do  not  permit  me  to  accept  every  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Banking 
Committee  and  the  administration  on 
a  take  it  or  leave  it  basis.  If  that  is  my 
only  choice,  on  behalf  of  American 
taxpayers,  borrowers,  depositors,  and 
financial  institution  operators,  I 
cannot  accept. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  if  my  in- 
formation is  correct,  FDIC  insured 
State  chartered  savings  banks  in  the 
States  of  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York.  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  New  Jersey  are  allowed  to 
invest  in  real  estate  Joint  ventures 
without  having  the  capital  that  is  de- 
voted to  these  activities  subtracted 
from  the  net  worth  of  the  institution. 
These  institutions  have  been  operat- 
ed prudently  and  are  well  managed 
under  FSLIC's  supervision.  It  seems 
unfair  to  me  for  us,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  turning  over  supervision  and  regu- 
lation of  FSLIC-insured  institutions  to 
the  FDIC.  not  to  allow  those  healthy 
and  well-run  FSLIC  institutions  to 
continue  the  activities  that  for  many 
have  been  so  profitable  over  a  number 
of  years. 

I  would  not  propose  that  we  restrict 
the  activities  of  the  FDIC-insured 
State  savings  banks  of  New  England, 
but  only  that  the  conferees  devise 
some  mechanism  whereby  a  limited 
number  of  activities  such  as  joint  ven- 
tures in  real  estate  might  be  allowed 
healthy  and  prudently  run  thrifts 
under  the  new  management  of  the 
FDIC.  It  is  only  fair  that  all  savings 
institutions  supervised  by  the  FDIC  be 
accorded  the  same  powers. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I. 
too,  would  like  to  express  my  support 
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for  this  bUl.  The  tasks  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  are  not  envied  by 
most  of  us.  No  doubt,  the  task  has 
been  difficult. 

LOAM-TO-vAnn;  amendment 
The  committee  has  been  responsive 
to  input  from  Senators.  Last  Friday  I 
wrote  to  Senator  Garn  and  Senator 
RiEOLE  about  a  section  in  the  biU 
which  I  fear  would  have  greatly  re- 
stricted credit  to  farmers. 

The  provision  to  which  I  refer  would 
have  restricted  all  depository  financial 
institutions  from  issuing  loans  on  raw 
land  for  more  than  65  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  land.  Under  this  restric- 
tion, the  only  way  a  farmer  could  pur- 
chase land  is  to  have  either  a  lot  of 
cash,  for  a  35  percent  downpayment, 
or  a  lot  of  collateral. 

This  section  of  the  bill  does  not 
make  a  distinction  between  perform- 
ing land  and  nonperforming  land.  In 
other  words,  it  does  not  differentiate 
between  land  that  is  in  agricultrual 
production  and  land  that  is  sitting  idle 
waiting  for  commercial  development. 

The  committee  report  does  specify 
that  "this— limitation— is  not  meant  to 
affect  loans  to  active  farming  oper- 
ations secured  by  agricultural  land." 
While  I  take  note  of  and  appreciate 
this  report  language  isn't  the  law. 
Federal  agencies  find  plenty  of  ways 
to  circumvent  report  language. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  report  language  exempt- 
ing agricultural  land  is  now  included 
in  the  committee  amendment.  This 
statutory  exemption  for  agricultural 
land  from  the  65  percent  restriction  on 
loan  to  value  will  enable  many  farmers 
to  continue  doing  business  with  their 
commercial  banks. 

I  thank  Senator  Mitchell  and  Sena- 
tor Garn  for  their  insightful  coopera- 
tion. 

CONCERN  ABOUT  ENFORCEMENT  POWERS 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  sections 
of  the  bill  which  I  support  most  are 
those  provisions  for  swift  and  sure  de- 
tection and  prosecution  of  fraud  and 
criminal  activities.  Indeed,  these  are 
the  provisions  which  my  constituents 
demand.  The  letters  I  have  received 
from  lowans  are  very  clear  in  their 
message:  "NaU  the  Crooks!" 

With  this  in  mind,  I  want  to  take  a 
minute  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee:  Senator 
BiDEN,  the  chairman,  and  Senator 
THURMOND,  the  ranking  member,  for 
drawing  up  a  package  of  sanctions 
that  compliments  the  work  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee. 

I  am  confident  that  those  who  gam 
excessive  amounts  of  money,  cause  sig- 
nificant harm  to  the  Government,  or 
who  jeopardize  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  a  financial  institution  should- 
when  appropriate— receive  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  allowable  imder  Federal 
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Congress'  intent  has  been  made 
clear:  Every  defendant  who  commits  a 


particular  offense  described  under  this 
act— without  mandating  to  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission— must  be  liable  to 
a  maximum  of  15  years  of  incarcer- 
ation. 

Congress'  intent  is  to  direct  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  to  amend  its 
guidelines  and  include  specific  offense 
characteristics— such  as  the  fact  that 
the  offense  was  committed  against  a 
federally  insured  financial  institution; 
the  potential  effect  upon  the  commu- 
nity being  served  by  the  financial  in- 
stitution; the  amount  of  loss  caused  by 
the  offense;  and  the  effect  upon  the  fi- 
nancial community— in  the  guidelines, 
as  they  relate  to  financial  institution 
fraud. 

This  will  ensure  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial increase  i  the  period  of  incar- 
ceration for  defendants  who  jeopard- 
ize the  safety  and  soundness  of  our  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  in- 
creases the  maximum  criminal  fine  for 
ten  offenses  under  this  act  to  $1  mil- 
lion or  twice  the  amount  of  gain  or 
loss  resulting  from  the  offense. 

Finally,  there  is  a  sunset  on  the  pro- 
vision in  the  act  that  sets  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  offenses  committed 
under  the  act,  from  5  to  10  years.  The 
10-year  limitation  will  be  in  effect 
until  January  1,  1995,  at  which  time  it 
will  be  reduced  to  7  years. 

While  these  new  provisions  of  the 
act  may  not  be  perfect  to  either  the 
prosecution  or  the  defense,  it  is  a  con- 
structive step  in  the  right  direction.  If, 
after  enactment  of  this  act,  I  can  be 
shown  that— in  order  to  conform  to 
congressional  intent— improvements 
need  to  be  made,  I  will  gladly  consider 
amendments  to  these  enforcement 
provisions  in  the  act. 

CONCERNS  ABOUT  THE  FDIC 

Obviously,  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
FDIC  is  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  insurance  fimd.  This  enables  the 
FDIC  to  protect  the  deposits  of  bank 
customers.  Appropriately  then,  the 
mission  of  the  FDIC.  in  relation  to  its 
liquidation  functions,  is  to  achieve  the 
highest  possible  return  on  the  sale  of 
assets— at  the  earliest  practical  time- 
in  the  most  cost-efficient  manner. 

But  applying  this  approach  with 
tunnel  vision  can  overlook  the  individ- 
ual circumstances  of  each  case.  It  can 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  individual 
borrowers  caught  in  the  middle  of  im- 
possible circumstances.  Such  tunnel 
vision  also  has  profound  consequences 
on  an  already  damaged  local  economy. 

A  common  practice  of  the  FDIC  is  to 
package  loans  for  bulk  sale  to  an  in- 
vestor. This  prevents  the  individual  at- 
tention that  FDIC  should  give  to  its 
borrowers  and  their  particular  cases. 
At  the  present  time,  the  bulk  sale 
policy  of  the  FDIC  gives  no  consider- 
ation to  whether  the  investor  acquir- 
ing the  loans  will  treat  the  borrowers 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  local  bank 
would. 


It  is  especially  critical  whether  the 
buyer  of  the  loans  understands  the 
business  and  economy,  such  as  in  agri- 
cultural States.  It's  unlikely  that  an 
investor  would  have  the  same  perspec- 
tive as  a  local  bank  in  dealirig  with  its 
borrowers. 

In  the  case  of  bulk  sales,  the  only 
bottom  line  for  FDIC  is  the  bottom 
line. 

I  saw  the  effect  of  this  within  my 
own  State  as  dozens  of  banks  were 
closed  over  a  period  of  a  few  years. 
During  1988.  the  FDIC  sold  2,200 
loans  in  Iowa— with  a  face  value  of 
$48.5  million— for  $15.2  million,  or  31 
cents  on  the  dollar.  The  loans  were 
sold  out  of  State,  to  a  company  based 
in  Illinois.  The  Illinois  based  firm's  ac- 
tions toward  the  borrowers  became 
the  subject  of  a  Chicago  Tribune  arti- 
cle last  October. 

The  article  describes  how  a  number 
of  borrowers  complained  that  "their 
efforts  to  settle  with  the  FDIC  myste- 
riously fell  apart  in  the  weeks  l)efore 
the  agency  sold  the  loans  ••  *  for  an 
average  of  31.5  cents  on  the  dollar." 

One  agency  that  negotiates  for 
farmers  reported  having  100  cases  of 
farmers  who  thought  they  were  close 
to  settling  their  loan,  only  to  have  the 
rug  pulled  out  from  under  them  when 
their  loan  was  sold. 

With  this  bill,  we  are  now  facing  the 
prospect  of  charging  FDIC  with  this 
same  responsibility  over  the  loans 
from  failed  institutions  under  FSLIC. 
I  recognize  that  the  larger  share  of 
this  responsibility  will  be  conducted  by 
the  resolution  trust  corporation.  How- 
ever, I  hope  that  the  RTC  will  not 
repeat  some  of  the  techniques  of  the 
FDIC.  Also,  because  the  relationship 
between  the  RTC  and  the  FDIC  is  un- 
specified, I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  carefully  examine  the  liquidation 
practices  of  the  FDIC  before  giving 
them  control  over  even  more  assets. 

For  those  in  our  farm  communities, 
it  is  just  not  acceptance  to  add  the 
insult  of  dealing  with  carpetbagging 
loan  collection  firms  on  top  of  the 
injury  of  a  failed  banking  institution 
and  a  farm  economy  struggling  back 
to  its  feet. 

Mr.  President,  I  raise  these  concerns 
in  the  hopes  that  the  conferees  will 
take  them  into  consideration  when  the 
House  and  Senate  begin  their  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  legislation  is  getting  expeditious 
consideration.  I  commend  President 
Bush  for  recognizing  this  problem  and 
promptly  proposing  this  legislation, 
and  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, my  good  friend  Senator  Don 
RiEGLE,  for  moving  it  along  so  quickly. 
Mr.  President,  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses several  vital  concerns.  Fore- 
most, it  recognizes  that  our  financial 
system  is  based  on  trust  and  confi- 
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dence.  The  supply  of  both  is  getting 
shorter  as  the  public  watches  the  esti- 
mated losses  in  our  troubled  thrift  in- 
dustry grow  at  a  rate  that  has  been  es- 
timated to  be  as  high  as  $40  million 
per  day.  Moving  this  bill  quicldy  will 
staunch  that  bleeding  and  assure  the 
world  that  we  do  indeed  stand  behind 
our  Deposit  Insurance  System. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  I  have 
with  this  issue  is  the  cost.  When  the 
Deposit  Insurance  System  was  found- 
ed over  half  a  century  ago,  the  Ameri- 
can public  was  assured  that  their  de- 
posits were  safe.  In  effect,  a  blank 
check  was  written  against  the  Treas- 
ury. That  check  has  now  been  present- 
ed for  payment,  and  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  honor  that  commitment. 

However,  the  American  taxpayer  has 
every  right  to  expect  that  we  will  act 
to  minimize  the  cost.  We  will  honor 
the  commitment,  but  let's  not  gold- 
plate  it.  There  are  several  ways  we  can 
keep  the  cost  down. 

One  way  to  minimize  the  cost,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  is  to  act 
quickly.  We  are  doing  that. 

Another  way  to  minimize  the  cost  is 
to  keep  down  the  number  of  failing  fi- 
nancial institutions,  whether  banks  or 
thrifts.  To  do  that,  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  strengthen  the  local  econo- 
mies in  distressed  areas.  Also,  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  keep  individual 
borrowers  going  when  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable probability  of  a  successful 
workout.  A  man  with  a  stake  in  a  busi- 
ness or  a  piece  of  property  will  work 
24  hours  a  day  to  make  the  payments 
on  that  note.  I  know— I  spent  16  years 
in  private  business.  I  had  some  of 
those  sleepless  nights  myself. 

If  the  regulators  force  the  bank  to 
take  that  property  away,  it  will  be  run 
by  a  bank  or  S&L  property  manager. 
He  will  have  a  number  of  properties  to 
take  care  of.  and  he  won't  lose  too 
much  sleep  over  it.  Worse  still,  if  the 
regulators  close  the  bank  or  S&L.  the 
property  then  winds  up  with  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  and  its  value  plum- 
mets. The  paperwork  to  buy  it  back 
into  the  private  sector  may  cost  almost 
as  much  as  the  property  is  worth. 

So  we  will  be  much  better  off  leaving 
that  property  in  private  hands  when- 
ever it  is  economically  feasible.  That 
remains  the  responsibility  of  the  regu- 
lators. Congress  cannot  make  those  de- 
tailed decisions.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  adopt  that  kind  of  a  policy  and 
to  work  hard  at  implementing  it. 

The  best  way  to  minimize  the  cost  of 
cleaning  up  this  unpleasant  mess  is  to 
get  top  dollar  for  the  taxpayers  when 
the  Resolution  Triist  Corporation  dis- 
poses of  these  assets.  We  as  taxpayers 
have  no  choice  but  to  fund  the  clean- 
up, but  we  can  and  must  demand  that 
the  cleanup  be  done  well. 

The  RTC  and  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  are  going  to 
have  to  work  hard  to  avoid  depressing 
local  markets.  They  will  control  bil- 


lions of  dollars'  worth  of  assets,  in 
some  cases  having  huge  concentra- 
tions in  terms  of  local  markets.  If 
those  assets  are  dumped  on  the 
market  the  consequences  could  be  ter- 
rible for  the  economy  of  Texas  and 
other  hard-hit  States.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  bottom  would  be  in  the  real 
estate  market. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  language  has 
been  added  to  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  which  strength- 
ens the  bill  in  this  critical  area  of  asset 
disposition.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado.  [Mr. 
WiRTH],  for  his  strong  leadership  role 
in  that  effort  and  I  fully  support  him. 

This  language  is  helpful,  but  no 
amount  of  bill  language  can  guarantee 
a  favorable  solution  to  the  asset  dispo- 
sition issue.  The  rubber  meets  the 
road  in  the  executive  branch,  in  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  The 
day-to-day  decisions  made  there  will 
have  a  very  major  impact  on  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  large  parts  of  our 
country  and  on  the  overall  cost  of  this 
legislation. 

This  bill  gives  the  administration 
the  tools  that  the  President  asked  for. 
I  trust  that  these  tools  will  be  used 
wisely  and  well.  I  learned  in  my  years 
in  business  that  you  can  expect  what 
you  inspect,  and  I  will  be  working  to 
see  that  the  appropriate  committees 
and  agencies  take  a  very  close  look  to 
see  that  this  job  is  done  right  and 
these  funds  are  spent  wisely. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  perfect. 
Far  from  it.  But  legislation  to 
strengthen  our  financial  system  is  long 
overdue,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
this  bill  promptly. 

STRDCTORE  OF  THE  BOARDS  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
HOME  LOAN  BANKS 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee would  yield  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  a  brief  colloquy 
with  him. 

I  was  very  concerned  that  S.  413,  as 
originally  introduced  by  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  would  have  altered  the 
requirement  that  each  State  shall  be 
represented  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  for 
that  region. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under 
the  committee  print  as  reported.  S. 
774  retains  the  requirement  in  current 
law  that  each  state  in  a  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  district  shall  have  at  least 
one  representative  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  home  loan  bank 
for  that  district. 

I  ask  the  chairman  whether  my  un- 
derstanding is  correct? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes.  the  Senator's  un- 
derstanding is  correct.  The  bill  does 
retain  the  requirement  that  is  in  exist- 
ing law  with  respect  to  the  representa- 
tion of  each  State  on  the  board  of  dl- 
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rectors 
bank. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  just 
want  to  add  that  I  hope  that  the 
chairman  will  work  to  make  sure  that 
this  requirement  is  maintained  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  enactment  of  S.  774, 
the  Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Re- 
covery and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989. 
but  I  do  so  with  great  reservation. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  pressing 
domestic  economic  problems  facing 
the  country  is  the  crisis  facing  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry.  The  number  of 
insolvent  savings  and  loan  associations 
has  risen  dramatically  during  the  late 
1980's.  In  fact,  between  1980  and  1988 
over  500  thrifts  have  failed,  more  than 
3  '/i  times  as  many  as  in  the  previous  45 
years  combined.  Thrift  failures  have 
already  cost  the  FSLIC  almost  $80  bil- 
lion and  estimates  of  the  future  cost  of 
shutting  down  or  selling  the  many 
failed  S&L's,  primarily  In  Texas  and 
the  Southwest,  range  from  $50  to  $150 
billion. 

The  crisis  Is.  obviously,  a  serious  one 
and  no  one  Is  happy  with  the  likely 
cost  of  the  solution.  However,  all  are 
agreed  that  maintaining  the  stability 
of  the  S&L  Industry,  and  ensuring  the 
continued  viability  of  its  mission  to 
provide  home  mortgage  financing,  are 
goals  of  the  utmost  Importance.  To 
that  end.  S.  774  Is  an  ambitious  and 
complex  response  to  the  need  for  re- 
capitalization and  restructuring  of  the 
thrift  banking  system. 

Mr.  President,  my  concerns  stem 
from  the  realization  that  not  all  thrift 
institutions  are  failing,  or  have  made 
poor  Investment  decisions  or  are  run 
by  poor  management.  Indeed,  Oregon 
savings  and  loan  associations  are  quite 
healthy  and  have  an  excellent  record 
In  terms  of  financial  stability  and 
quality  of  management.  However,  it  is 
these  healthy  Oregon  thrifts  that 
must  bear  a  somewhat  unnecessary  fi- 
nancial burden  for  the  mistakes  and 
the  omissions  of  other  S&L's  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  particular.  I  would  have  preferred 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
be  given  additional  limited  discretion 
to  briefly  extend  the  time  period 
within  which  thrift  institutions  must 
meet  the  new  tangible  capital  stand- 
ards, where  appropriate.  Such  addi- 
tional discretion  would  provide  the  ad- 
ministration with  a  safeguard  against 
the  possibility  that  many  healthy  but 
slightly  undercapitalized  institutions, 
while  making  substantial  progress, 
would  be  unable  to  meet  the  bill's  new 
capital  standards  within  the  time- 
frame currently  provided.  A  strict  In- 
terpretation of  the  provision  regarding 
the  capital  standard  timeframe  will 
unnecessarily,    and    perhaps    fatally. 
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impact  the  earning  capacity  of 
healthy  savings  and  loan  institutions, 
many  of  which  operate  in  Oregon. 
Such  a  result  should  be  avoided,  espe- 
cially when  doing  so  would  not  run 
counter  to  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  true  emergency 
nature  of  the  problem  and  the  need 
for  quicli  action,  I  will  vote  for  this 
bill;  but  I  do  so  with  great  fear  that 
many  of  the  bill's  provisions  will  se- 
verely and  unnecessarily  impact  the 
earning  capacity  of  healthy  thrift  in- 
stitutions, thereby  exacerbating  the 
very  problem  which  S.  774  seeks  to 
remedy. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  commend  my 
coUeagues  on  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  for  their  work  on  this  criti- 
cal legislation,  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1989. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  credit  to  President 
Bush.  Without  his  deft  leadership,  de- 
cisive action,  and  determination  we 
would  not  be  here  today. 

I  will  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  S.  774. 
No  matter  how  painful,  there  is  no  es- 
caping the  duty  to  act  on  this  difficult 
issue.  For  every  month  we  delay,  it 
costs  the  Federal  Government  nearly 
$1  billion.  For  years  the  Congress  has 
struggled  with  the  various  thrift 
crises.  We  created  the  net-worth  cer- 
tificates, granted  new  powers,  accepted 
regulatory  accounting  standards,  in- 
vented supervisory  goodwill,  and 
issued  FICO  bonds,  all  in  an  attempt 
to  buy  enough  time  to  turn  around  the 
improfitable  thrifts.  In  the  meantime, 
the  problems  only  seemed  to  get 
worse.  I  am  convinced  that  part  of  the 
problem  was  that  Congress  did  not 
provide  enough  resources  for  regula- 
tion and  oversight.  Simply  put,  there 
were  not  enough  cops  for  this  rapidly 
changing  deregulated  marketplace. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  make  one 
point  clear.  I  am  not  voting  to  bail  out 
the  savings  and  loan  industry.  I  am 
supporting  this  legislation  because  I 
believe  we  must  live  up  to  our  commit- 
ment to  protect  deposits  in  institu- 
tions insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

I  know  that  some  have  criticized  this 
body  for  our  willingness  to  commit 
Federal  funds  for  this  purpose  at  a 
time  when  new  spending  initiatives  are 
constrained  by  budget  deficits.  These 
arguments  miss  the  point  in  my  opin- 
ion. We  had  no  choice  in  this  matter. 
We  have  an  insurance  obligation  that 
must  be  fulfilled.  ^    ,,^ 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  each  of  the 
various  f  imding  options— requiring  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  pay  Interest  on  its 
deposits  held  by  the  S&L's,  seUing  the 
assets  of  Freddie  Mac,  the  imposition 
of  various  user  fees,  and  placing  an 
excise  tax  on  junk  bonds— the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  would  be  used  to  refi- 


nance the  FSLIC.  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  package  we  are  considering  today 
is  the  best  option  we  have  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  plenty  of 
blame  to  go  around  for  the  events  that 
have  led  us  to  where  we  are  today.  I 
will  not  add  my  voice  to  those  who  are 
eager  to  assign  this  blame.  Instead.  I 
believe  we  must  focus  on  the  lessons 
learned  and  fix  what  has  been  mal- 
functioning. S.  744  is  a  meaningful 
reform  package  that  achieves  this 
goal. 

S.  774  is  a  reasonable  step  toward 
solving  the  problems  facing  the  ailing 
thrift  industry.  I  believe  this  is  the 
best  solution  given  the  current  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  It  is  a  farsighted 
solution  that  will  ensure  we  do  not 
find  ourselves  in  this  situation  again.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  find  a  solu- 
tion that  did  not  involve  the  use  of 
taxpayer  funds.  I  also  have  some  con- 
cern about  the  continuation  of  the 
special  assessment  fee  and  increasing 
thrifts'  premiums.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  industry  should  self-finance  the 
insurance  fund.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  premiimis  are  set  too  high  too 
soon,  we  could  force  more  thrifts  into 
insolvency.  I  hope  we  have  crafted  a 
workable  formula.  I  urge  the  Banking 
Committee  to  closely  monitor  the 
impact  that  the  new  premiums  have 
on  the  S&L's  that  are  on  the  edge  of 
insolvency. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
Senate  biU  because  it  goes  far  toward 
resolving  the  thrift  crisis,  while  main- 
taining the  ability  of  the  district  banks 
to  support  housing  finance. 

I  am  not  in  agreement  with  those 
who  believe  this  country  does  not  need 
a  thrift  industry.  I  firmly  believe  we 
do.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  problem 
today  and  that  problem  is  the  lack  of 
affordable  housing.  Thrifts  are  one  so- 
lution to  this  problem.  More  than  half 
of  the  dollar  volume  of  housing  loans 
are  made  by  thrifts.  In  many  of  the 
communities  in  my  State,  thrifts  are 
responsible  for  financing  all  of  the 
home  mortgages.  If  we  did  not  have  a 
thrift  industry  our  job  today  would  be 
to  create  one. 

I  am  particularly  supportive  of  the 
provision  of  the  bill  that  strengthens 
enforcement  and  increases  penalties 
for  fraud  against  financial  institutions. 
I  firmly  believe  that  Congress  and  the 
administration  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  recover  funds  that  were  mis- 
managed or  used  for  fraudulent  pur- 
poses. Earlier  on  in  the  101st  Congress 
I  joined  Senator  Bond  as  a  cosponsor 
to  legislation  that  would  increase  the 
penalties  beyond  the  scope  of  this  bill. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will 
act  on  this  important  bill.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  recoverable  funds  that 
were  lost  to  fraud  are  only  a  smsdl 
part  of  what  is  needed  to  bring  the 
FSLIC  on  its  feet. 
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In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  the 
problem  is  not  as  pervasive  as  it  is  in 
some  other  States  in  the  Southwest. 
Currently,  there  are  five  thrifts  in  my 
State  that  are  in  receivership.  Rela- 
tively speaking,  I  know  this  is  a  small 
nimiber.  However,  there  are  several 
thrifts  that  are  viable,  but  literally 
hanging  by  a  thread.  These  thrifts  can 
be  saved  if  we  act  quickly  and  do  not 
act  to  impose  any  new  imreasonable 
burdens. 

The  committee  should  be  commend- 
ed for  addressing  the  junk  bond  issue. 
Further,  I  know  that  other  Senators 
have  expressed  their  concern  for  the 
use  of  jimk  bonds  on  the  floor  today. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  this  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  risk  junk  bonds  pose  to 
savings  and  loan  institutions.  In  1985, 
I  introduced  the  Junk  Bond  Limita- 
tion Act  which  would  have  required  all 
federally  insured  financial  institutions 
to  abide  by  uniform  limitations  on 
their  jimk  bond  ownership  and  partici- 
pation. I  reintroduced  this  same  bill  in 
1987. 

In  March  1985,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  conducted  a  study 
and  foimd  that  FSLIC-insured  institu- 
tions and  their  subsidiaries  held  5.1 
billion  dollars  worth  of  jimk  bonds.  By 
September  1986,  their  holdings  had  in- 
creased to  $7.2  billion.  The  numbers 
have  continued  to  grow  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

It  troubled  me  that  FDIC  and 
FSLIC  were  insuring  such  risky  invest- 
ments. It  also  troubled  me  that  the 
rules  were  not  uniform.  State  char- 
tered, federally  insured  institutions 
could  own  any  amount  of  jimk  bonds, 
but  federally  chartered  S&L's  were 
limited  to  having  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  their  assets  in  junk  bonds. 
Banks  could  hold,  a  lesser  percentage 
of  their  assets  in  junk  bonds. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  bill  in- 
cludes the  key  provisions  of  the  Junk 
Bond  Limitation  Act.  I  think  this  is  an 
important  move  toward  greater  safety 
and  soundness.  The  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  federally  insured  institutions 
should  not  be  investing  in  junk  bonds 
and  the  U.S.  taxpayers  should  not  be 
insuring  against  their  losses.  It 
shouldn't  be  heads  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors win,  tails,  the  FSLIC  and  FDIC 
loses. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  State  thrift 
may  not  maintain  more  than  11  per- 
cent of  its  assets  invested  in  junk 
bonds— whether  directly  or  through  a 
subsidiary— unless  it  has  enough  cap- 
ital to  satisfy  the  new,  fully  phased-in 
capital  standards  that  will  apply  to 
thrifts  as  of  1993.  In  addition,  a  State 
thrift  must  apply  to  the  FDIC  within 
90  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  for 
permission  to  maintain  more  than  11 
percent  of  its  assets  in  junk  bonds. 

I  recognize  that  GAO  was  more  con- 
cerned about  real  estate  investments 
made  by  S&L's.  however.  I  think  this 
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might  be  one  occasion  where  Congress 
imposes  the  restrictions  before  the 
problem  gets  out  of  hand. 

The  Financial  Institutions  Reform, 
Recovery  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1989  is  a  well-crafted  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  help  end  the  crisis 
threatening  the  FSLIC.  My  support 
for  this  legislation  is  absolutely  con- 
tingent upon  a  meaningful  package  of 
reforms  in  the  regulation  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 

A  key  component  of  this  legislation 
is  increased  capital  requirements.  The 
goal  is  to  have  the  S&L's  and  banks 
maintain  6  percent  level  of  capital. 
This  is  d6jA  vu.  It  used  to  be  that  6 
percent  was  the  capital  requirement 
for  safety  and  soundness  of  our  finan- 
cial institutions. 

The  regulation  restructuring  plan  is 
also  dej4  vu.  In  1956  a  very  similar 
plan  was  proposed  and  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

On  May  17,  1956,  President  Eisen- 
hower sent  to  Congress  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2.  It  provided  for  a  com- 
plete split  off  of  the  FSLIC  from  the 
Board;  the  Corporation  would  have 
been  administered  by  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate three  man  board  of  trustees.  This 
proposal  was  included  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion. 

I  can't  help  but  lament  about  how 
much  taxpayer  money  we  could  have 
saved  if  we  had  enacted  this  reorgani- 
zation plan  back  then. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain 
standards  that  FSLIC  reform  legisa- 
tion  ought  to  meet.  Insured  deposits 
should  be  protected,  taxpayer  dollars 
should  be  used  at  a  minimum  and  only 
as  a  last  resort.  And,  since  taxpayer 
dollars  are  expended,  there  must  be  a 
full  accounting  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

Additionally,  reform  of  the  regula- 
tory and  insurance  system  is  mandato- 
ry. Finally,  the  reform  package  should 
be  designed  to  ensure  that  we  do  not 
revisit  the  problems  that  currently 
face  FSLIC. 

S.  744  meets  the  requirements. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  legislation  is 
based  on  several  premises.  Let  me  sug- 
gest three  of  those  premises,  what  I 
think  are  some  of  the  implications  and 
what  course  of  action  our  passage  of 
this  legislation  today  now  causes  us  to 
have  the  responsibility  for  undertak- 
ing. 

The  first  premise  is  that  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  is  economically 
viable  at  its  current  and  expanded 
level  of  operation.  That  premise  is  in- 
grained in  the  legislation,  both  finan- 
cially, wherein  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry's share  of  paying  the  cost  of 
this  resolution  is  predicated  on  its  eco- 
nomic strength  and  its  ability  to  grow 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  7  percent  a  year 
over  the  next  10  years.  It  is  also  a 


basis  upon  which  much  of  the  regula- 
tory scheme  was  developed. 

If  we  were  wrong  in  that  assump- 
tion, that  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try is  economically  viable  at  its  cur- 
rent and  expanded  size,  then  we  face 
the  prospect  of  having  artificially,  by 
Government  action,  attempted  to  prop 
up  an  industry  that  the  economics  will 
not  support  and  thus  ruji  the  risk  of 
further  costs  to  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. 

A  second  premise  is  that  the  con- 
gressional standards,  especially  in  the 
capital  area  of  this  legislation,  will  be 
viewed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  by  the 
regulators.  And  where  those  regula- 
tors find  that  the  application  of  stand- 
ards in  a  particular  case  constitute  an 
unsafe  condition,  either  for  the  insti- 
tution, the  industry,  or  the  insurance 
fund,  that  they  will  intervene  and  in- 
tervene promptly. 

A  third  premise  is  that  the  cost  of 
resolving  the  new  cases,  those  cases 
that  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  our 
attention,  will  be  no  more  than  $50  bil- 
Uon. 

I  am  frankly  concerned  about  that 
estimated  figure.  In  a  recent  article  in 
the  American  Banker,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  estimate  is  predicated  on 
the  fact  that  those  institutions  which 
are  most  vulnerable  to  future  failures 
have  a  total  depositor  base  of  $400  bil- 
lion, an  asset  base  of  $350  billion,  and 
therefore  the  net  cost  of  resolving 
those  cases  is  $50  billion. 

The  difficulty  with  that  mathemati- 
cal analysis  is  it  assumes  that  we  will 
be  able  to  recapture  close  to  100  per- 
cent of  that  asset  base.  $350  billion, 
while  our  recent  experience  has  been 
that  there  has  been  a  substantial  dimi- 
nution in  what  could  actually  be  re- 
turned from  the  asset  bank  of  falter- 
ing or  failed  institutions. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  necessary  so  that 
we  do  not  break  faith  with  this 
premise  that  the  maximum  we  will  be 
asking  the  American  taxpayer  to  con- 
tribute is  the  interest  necessary  to  pay 
for  $50  billion  of  new  resolutions  as 
well  as  the  responsibilities  of  the 
American  taxpayer  for  those  resolu- 
tions that  have  already  been  complet- 
ed. 

With  those  three  premises  in  mind,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  the  following 
conclusions  to  this  chapter  of  what 
will  be  a  long  book  on  the  savings  and 
loan  crises  of  the  1970's  and  1980's. 

One  is  that  we  need  to  pay  close  at- 
tention to  what  will  be  happening  in 
the  conference  committee  over  the 
next  few  weeks.  This  Senate  went  to 
great  lengths  to  try  to  assure  itself  ias 
to  what  regulatory  and  financial 
standard  would  be  included  in  this  leg- 
islation. We  now  have  a  responsibility 
of  assuring  ourselves  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  those  are  not  lost. 


Second,  once  this  legislation  be- 
comes law  it  will  be  our  responsibility 
to  exercise  close  oversight.  If  there 
was  a  criticism  of  this  institution  over 
the  past  few  years,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  has  been  the  absence  of  that 
close  oversight  of  this  industry.  We 
should  not  have  reached  a  position 
where  the  industry  could  have  fallen 
on  to  such  a  sorry  state  without  our 
appropriate  membership  being  alert  to 
that  circumstance.  We  cannot  allow 
that  lack  of  attention  to  occur  again. 

But,  third  and  finally  and  most  im- 
portantly, this  legislation  that  we  have 
passed  is  legislation  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  administration  in  the  fall  of 
last  year  was  singularly  responsible  for 
the  Congress  not  passing  legislation 
that  would  have  established  an  inde- 
pendent commission  to  review  the 
state  of  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
and  recommend  to  Congress  an  appro- 
priate legislative  resolution.  The  ad- 
ministration very  specifically,  and  very 
candidly  and  openly,  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility to  develop  such  legisla- 
tion. In  February,  it  realized  on  that 
by  submitting  the  legislation  to  this 
Congress. 

The  Congress  today,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  has  essentially  accepted  the 
outlines  of  the  resolution  which  were 
recommended  by  the  administration. 
It  is  now  the  responsibility,  or  soon 
will  be  with  the  final  passage  of  this 
legislation,  for  the  administration  to 
accept  its  obligation  to  see  that  this 
legislation  is  fully  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged, and  discharged  in  a  way  that 
does  not  exceed  the  already  enormous 
costs  that  we  are  about  to  impose  on 
the  American  taxpayers  as  the  neces- 
sary public  contribution  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  economic  page  of  tragedy 
in  America's  economic  history. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  today  are 
a  summary  of  where  I  think  we  are  as 
of  now.  It  will  be  all  of  our  collective 
responsibilities  to  participate,  to 
shape,  and  to  carefully  monitor  the 
events  of  the  future  so  that  the  expec- 
tations of  the  American  people  as  we 
have  expressed  them  will  be  realized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
this  distinguished  body  debates  legisla- 
tion to  reform  and  recapitalize  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  System,  I 
rise  to  note  that  it  imposes  a  dispro- 
portionate cost  on  the  taxpayers  in 
the  Northeast-Midwest  region.  As  co- 
chairman  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Coalition,  I  would  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  report  by  the  coalition 
that  contains  some  good  analysis  on 
the  relative  burden  imposed  by  the 
savings  and  loan  crisis. 

Consider  some  facts  from  the  coali- 
tion report.  In  1988,  FSLIC  took 
action  on  223  insolvent  thrifts  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $38  billion  in  1988 
dollars.  Texas  accounts  for  65  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  these  actions,  or 
almost   $25   billion.    No   other   State 
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came  close.  California  awjcounted  for 
just  over  14  percent  of  the  costs. 
Almost  80  percent  between  these  two 
States.  Almost  one-half  of  the  States 
had  no  bailout  costs  at  all.  None.  The 
18  States  in  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region  together  accounted  for  only  10 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  actions, 
with  Illinois  being  the  major  compo- 
nent. Eleven  of  the  States  had  no  costs 
at  all.  Among  these  were  New  York 
and  all  six  of  the  New  England  States. 
Clearly,  the  bailout  problem  tends  to 
be  concentrated  regionally,  and  is  one 
that  has  resulted  from  the  poor  per- 
formance of  a  very  few  States.  And 
the  coalition  has  presented  evidence 
that  we  should  look  for  the  cause  of 
this  disaster  more  in  lax  State  regula- 
tion than  in  some  systemic  problem  or 
economic  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  Government.  Indeed,  the 
savings  and  loan  problem  represents 
an  example  of  the  need  for  greater 
Government  oversight  in  the  financial 
services  industry. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  taxpayers  will  pay  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  thrift  bail- 
out plan  recommended  by  President 
Bush.  Using  this  guideline,  the  coali- 
tion has  calculated  the  burden  of  the 
bailout  costs  on  the  presumption  that 
each  State  will  be  faced  with  a  baUout 
bill  equivalent  to  the  share  of  the 
State's  Federal  tax  burden.  Thus,  if 
for  example.  New  York  pays  8.8  per- 
cent of  Federal  taxes,  which  it  did  in 
1988.  New  York  will  be  asked  to  pay 
approximately  8.8  percent  of  the  bail- 
out costs— assuming  New  York's  tax 
payments  remain  fairly  consistent  for 
the  period  of  the  bailout  costs. 

If  we  look  at  the  1988  bailout  costs 
of  $38  billion,  and  apply  the  70-per- 
cent taxpayer  amount,  or  $26.7  billion, 
the  Northeast-Midwest  region  taxpay- 
ers absorbed  $12.5  billion  of  the  costs, 
but  were  responsible  for  only  $3.7  bil- 
lion of  the  damages.  Conversely,  tax- 
payers in  Texas,  which  has  thrifts  re- 
sponsible for  $25  billion  in  taxpayer 
costs,  paid  the  equivalent  of  a  mere 
$1.8  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  must 
restore  faith  in  the  country's  savings 
and  loan  industry  and  the  deposit 
system.  It  is  a  matter  of  national 
import  and  urgency.  Indeed,  compre- 
hensive action  is  so  urgent  that  I  will 
vote— reluctantly— for  the  legislation 
being  considered  today,  rather  than 
see  further  delay,  but  I  hope  that  this 
issue  can  be  addressed  in  conference. 

I  submit  that  under  this  legislation 
taxpayers  in  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region  will  be  paying  too  much  for  a 
problem  that  largely  occurred  else- 
where. Taxpayers  in  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  region  understand  the  need 
to  solve  the  problem  of  troubled 
thrifts,  but  they  will  not  comprehend 
how  they  ended  up  paying  a  great  deal 
more  than  their  fair  share. 
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American's  taxpayers  should  know 
who  will  be  footing  the  bill  for  this 
legislation.  And  how  that  tax  burden 
will  be  distributed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Coalition  report  be  included 
in  the  Congressional  Record  directly 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Picking  Up  the  Tab 
assessing  the  regional  ibfplications  of  the 

savings  and  loan  bail-out 
(By  Keith  Laughlin,  Mary  Weaver  and  Bob 
KeUey) 
Imagine  you  are  out  to  dinner  at  an  ex- 
pensive restaurant  with  distant  relatives. 
Your  free-wheeling  cousin  from  Texas  con- 
sumes a  $50  entree  and  two  $100  bottles  of 
wine.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ordered 
the  special  and  two  glasses  of  the  house 
wine.  When  a  check  for  $380  comes,  your 
cousin  from  Texas  reveals  that  although  he 
has  run  up  a  teb  for  $250,  he  only  has  $18  in 
his  wallet.  Everybody  else  around  the  table 
has  to  kick  in  extra  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence. While  your  own  dinner  only  comes  to 
$37,  you  have  to  fork  over  $125  to  help  pay 
for  your  cousin's  irresponsible  extravagance. 
If  you  multiply  the  numbers  above  by  100 
million  you  will  get  a  good  picture  of  how 
the  costs  resulting  from  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation's  1988  sav- 
ings and  loan  bail-out  activities  might  be  di- 
vided up.  By  comparing  the  cost  of  the  bail- 
out within  a  state  or  region  with  its  share  of 
the  nation's  tax  burden,  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine who's  getting  stuck  with  the  tab 
and  who's  paying  less  than  their  fair  share. 
In    1988.   FSLIC   took   actions   to   close, 
merge  or  stabilize  223  insolvent  Sitls  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $38  billion  in  1988  dollars. 
Although  Texas  pays  6.6  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's taxes,  the  state's  insolvent  S&Ls  ac- 
counted for  65  percent  of  the  total  cost,  car- 
rying a  price  tag  of  almost  $25  billion.  The 
18  states  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  region, 
which    shoulder    47    percent    of    the    tax 
burden,  were  responsible  for  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  FSUC's  action. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  the  American  taxpayer  will  pick 
up  about  70  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
President  Bush's  proposed  bsUl-out  plan.  If 
we  apply  that  same  assumption  to  the  costs 
of  PSLIC's  1988  actions,  the  taxpayer  will 
pay  about  $26.7  billion  of  the  $38  billion 
cost.  The  Northeast-Midwest  region  will  be 
stuck  with  $12.5  billion  In  costs,  whUe  being 
responsible  for  only  $3.7  bUllon  In  damage. 
Texas,  on  the  other  hand,  will  get  away 
with  paying  just  $1.8  billion  while  being  re- 
sponsible for  $25  billion  in  costs.  Although 
the  post-1988  costs  of  the  ball-out  within  a 
state  or  region  could  differ  In  degree  from 
the  pattern  established  by  FSUC's  1988  ac- 
tions, the  pattern  will,  nonetheless,  be  simi- 
lar. 

To  truly  appreciate  the  inequity  associat- 
ed with  paying  for  the  bail-out,  it  must  be 
put  into  context.  In  recent  years,  tremen- 
dous Increases  in  military  spending  have 
caused  funds  to  flow  from  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  region  into  the  Sunbelt.  While 
military  spending  has  subsided,  the  only 
major  programs  slated  for  Increases  In  the 
years  ahead  will  perpetuate  this  pattern.  To 
carry  the  analogy  one  step  further,  Texas- 
getting  the  $6  billion  superconducting  su- 
percollider in  the  wake  of  the  S&L  ball-out 


would  be  like  your  cousin  stuffing  the  tip 
money  In  his  pocket  on  his  way  out  of  the 
restaurant. 

AN  UNNATTTRAL  DISASTER 

President  Bush  has  proposed,  and  Con- 
gress is  about  to  consider,  legislation  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
will  cost  the  American  taxpayer  $110  billion 
over  the  next  10  years.  In  an  age  of  severe 
fiscal  restraint,  a  new  proposal  to  Invest 
even  10  percent  of  that  amount  to  rebuild 
public  infrastructure,  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment or  improve  public  education  would  be 
considered  naively  out  of  step  with  the 
times. 

But  the  necessity  of  balling  out  the  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion—regardless of  the  cost— Is  universally 
accepted  as  an  unquestionable  obligation  of 
the  United  States  government.  The  sanctity 
of  the  obligation,  however,  need  not  dis- 
suade policy-makers  from  determining  the 
cause  and  pursuing  a  small  measure  of  ac- 
countability. 

The  cause  of  this  "unnatural"  disaster  is 
not  as  easy  to  pinpoint  as  a  drought  or  a 
flood.  However,  it  certainly  was  not  an  act 
of  God.  It  also  cannot  be  entirely  attributed 
to  uncontrollable  macroeconomlc  forces. 
While  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
throughout  the  country  was  buffeted  by  un- 
favorable economic  winds  In  the  1980s,  the 
severity  of  the  problem  In  Texas  so  far  ex- 
ceeds that  experienced  In  the  rest  of  the 
nation  that  this  can  be  eliminated  as  the 
primary  factor. 

Others  claim  that  the  disaster  resulted 
from  the  tough  economic  times  that  hit 
Texas  and  the  oil  producing  states  of  the 
Southwest  In  1986.  If  economic  distress  was 
the  primary  factor,  a  similar  rash  of  Insol- 
vent S&Ls  across  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region  would  have  followed  the  1982  reces- 
sion. However,  a  comparison  of  unemploy- 
ment rates  and  net  worth  as  a  percentage  of 
assets  In  S&Ls  In  Texas  and  Michigan  In  the 
1980s  disproves  that  claim.  The  S&L  Indus- 
try, due  to  Its  role  in  providing  home  mort- 
gages, has  traditionally  been  sensitive  to  in- 
creases in  the  unemployment  rate.  WhUe 
Michigan's  S&L  industry  faltered  when  the 
state's  unemployment  rate  hit  15.5  percent 
in  1982,  it  never  approached  insolvency  and 
rebounded  with  the  state  economy.  In 
Texas,  where  the  unemployment  rate  never 
approached  that  of  Michigan,  the  crash  of 
the  S&L  Industry  came  so  fast  It  clearly  had 
little  to  do  with  a  cyclical  downtown  In  the 
state's  economy.  The  net  worth  of  Texas' 
S&L  Industry  dropped  from  $1,855  billion  at 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter  to  only  $538 
million  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1986. 

This  "unnatural  disaster,"  therefore,  was 
not  the  result  of  problems  plaguing  the  U.S. 
S&L  industry  or  the  economic  distress  that 
hit  the  Southwest  In  1986.  Rather,  It  was 
caused  by  irresponsible  gambling  with  the 
taxpayers'  money  during  the  boom  that  pre- 
ceded the  bust. 

AinrTHING  GOES 

The  boom  in  America's  oil  producing 
States  began  with  the  jump  In  world  oil 
prices  that  followed  the  OPEC  embargo  of 
1973.  The  boom  was  further  fueled  when 
the  second  "oil  shock"  hit  In  1979  and  the 
world  price  of  oil  soared  from  $16  per  barrel 
to  $30  per  barrel  following  the  fall  of  the 
Shah  of  Iran. 

These  high  oil  prices,  which  crippled  the 
economics  of  oil-consuming  states,  fueled 
rapid  growth  in  the  Texas  economy.  To  U- 
lustrate  this,  the  state  economies  of  Texas, 
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Pennsylvania.  Illinois.  Michigan  and  Ohio 
were  of  approximately  equal  size  in  1972. 
From  1972  to  1986  the  gross  state  product  of 
Texas  grew  by  362  percent  in  unadjusted 
dollars.  Among  the  other  four  states  during 
the  same  period.  Ohio  registered  the  high- 
est growth  rate  with  a  184  percent  increase 
inOSP. 

During  the  1973  to  1986  period,  the  Lone 
Star  State  revelled  in  an  "anything  goes"  at- 
titude spurred  by  several  factors.  There  was 
an  unshakable  belief  that  the  price  of  oil 
could  only  go  up.  There  was  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  "entrepreneurial  cowboy"  in  a 
ten-gallon  hat  engaged  in  the  unbridled  pur- 
suit of  wealth.  And  there  was  a  general  dis- 
dain for  government  that  resulted  in  the 
belief  that  the  private  sector  should  not  be 
constrained  by  government  regulation. 

This  "anything  goes"  attitude  coupled 
with  robust  economic  activity,  led  to  a  very 
relaxed  approach  to  commercial  lending  by 
Texas'  S&L  industry.  A  large  segment  of 
the  state's  thrift  industry  strayed  from  tra- 
ditional home  mortgage  lending  and  fi- 
nanced a  speculative  boom  in  the  construc- 
tion of  office  buildings  and  shopping  cen- 
ters. These  speculative  ventures  were  count- 
ing on  the  economic  activity  generated  by 
ever-increasing  world  oil  prices. 

To  meet  the  high  demand  for  credit, 
Texas  S&L£  offered  rates  of  return  to  de- 
positors that  were  among  the  highest  in  the 
nation.  Prom  1980  to  1985.  deposits  in  all 
federally  insured  Texas  S<bLs  grew  by  156 
percent,  compared  to  a  64  percent  increase 
in  the  rest  of  the  nation.  This  difference  in 
growth  rates  was  even  more  profound  in 
state-chartered,  but  federally  insured,  insti- 
tutions. From  1980  to  1985,  deposits  in  state- 
chartered  S&IiS  in  Texas  grew  by  a  stagger- 
ing 186  percent,  while  such  deposits  in  the 
rest  of  the  nation  grew  by  only  26  percent. 
By  1985.  85  percent  of  deposits  in  FSLIC-in- 
sured  S&Ls  in  Texas  resided  in  state-char- 
tered institutions;  the  comparable  figure  for 
the  rest  of  the  nation  was  only  32  percent. 

Federal  statute  specifically  limits  the 
types  of  investments  that  federally-char- 
tered institutions  can  make,  and  it  places 
limits  on  such  investments  in  terms  of  per- 
centage of  assets.  Until  1985,  state-char- 
tered S&l£  operated  solely  under  the  law  of 
the  state  in  which  they  were  located.  The 
regulation  of  state-chartered  S&Ls  in  Texas 
appears  to  be  among  the  most  lenient  in  the 
nation.  A  recent  Congressional  Research 
Service  report  entitled  "Powers  of  Federally 
Chartered  Thrifts  Compared  with  Those  of 
Thrifts  Chartered  by  Various  States  "  found 
that: 

"...  Texas  statutes  provide  little  elabora- 
tion on  the  powers  of  thrifts  chartered  by 
the  state.  The  investment  and  loan  powers 
of  Texas  state-chartered  thrifts,  unlike 
those  of  the  other  states  that  we  have  men- 
tioned, are  not  delineated  in  statutory  law 
except  for  a  general  provision  pertaining  to 
investment  in  securities.  .  .  .  Delineation  of 
lending  and  investment  powers  of  Texas 
thrifts  is  within  the  authority  of  the  Texas 
Savings  and  Loan  Commissioner.  .  .  ." 

The  powers  of  state-chartered  S&Ls  in 
Texas  are  not  spelled  out  in  law.  Instead  of 
clearly  defining  what  S&Ls  can  do,  the 
Texas  approach  to  regulation  Implicitly  as- 
sumes that  "anything  goes"— except  that 
which  is  explicitly  prohibited.  The  author- 
ity to  determine  limits  upon  loans  and  in- 
vestments resides  in  a  state  official.  That  is 
not  too  reassuring  in  a  state  with  a  decided 
bias  against  government  involvement  in  the 
market  place.  The  net  result  of  this  situa- 
tion is  that  in  Texas  both  the  S&L  regula- 


tors and  the  industry  readily  allowed  the 
"entrepreneurial  cowboys"  to  pursue  their 
dreams  through  the  irresponsible— and 
sometimes  even  fraudulent— use  of  bor- 
rowed money  backed  by  the  full  faith  of  the 
United  States  government. 

The  private  sector  has  not  been  the  only 
beneficiary  of  the  oil  boom  in  Texas.  From 
1978  through  1988,  the  state  government  of 
Texas  raked  in  >18.5  billion  in  state  sever- 
ance taxes  on  the  production  of  oil  and  gas. 
In  1982  alone,  the  state  received  $2.4  bil- 
lion—26  percent  of  state  revenues.  Reliance 
upon  such  taxes,  which  are  ultimately 
passed  on  to  oil  consumers,  has  permitted 
Texas  to  refrain  from  imposing  any  income 
taxes,  corporate  or  personal,  upon  its  own 
citizens.  The  state  has  used  this  positive 
business  climate  to  entice  industry  to  leave 
oil-consuming  states,  which  do  not  enjoy 
such  an  advantage. 

During  this  period  of  frenetic  economic 
growth,  the  dark  side  of  the  Texas  charac- 
ter revealed  itself  in  "Let  the  Y^anks  Freeze 
in  the  Dark"  bumper  stickers.  This  was  also 
evident  in  some  of  the  positions  taken  by 
the  Texas  congressional  delegation. 

For  example,  in  1975  only  3  of  the  24 
members  of  the  Texas  congressional  delega- 
tion supported  the  New  York  City  rescue 
plan— a  bail-out  based  upon  federal  loan 
guarantees  that  did  not  cost  the  taxpayer  a 
dime. 

In  1979.  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
turned  to  defining  the  role  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  energy  market  place. 
The  general  consensus  in  Texas  was  that 
the  faster  the  government  got  out  of  the 
market  place,  the  better.  Understandably, 
almost  the  entire  Texas  congressional  dele- 
gation opposed  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  would 
have  maintained  federal  ceilings  on  the 
price  of  domestically  produced  crude  oil. 
However,  in  the  years  to  come  the  Texas 
delegation  uncharitably  failed  to  support  ef- 
forts to  minimize  the  impact  of  that  deci- 
sion on  F>oor  citizens  in  cold  weather  states 
through  fuel  assistance  and  weatherization 
programs. 

TEXAS  EMBRACES  THE  tTHION 

As  long  as  the  oil  money  flowed,  the  Lone 
Star  State  was  content  to  go  it  alone.  But 
the  bubble  burst  in  1986  as  world  oil  prices 
plummeted.  The  price  of  West  Texas  crude 
oil  fell  from  $31  a  barrel  in  November  1985 
to  $12  a  barrel  in  July  1986.  The  Texas 
economy  went  into  a  tailspin.  Speculative 
investments  in  real  estate  went  bad,  loan  ob- 
ligations could  not  be  met,  and  state-char- 
tered S&Ls  that  had  engaged  in  high-risk 
lending  plunged  into  insolvency. 

Suddenly,  Texas'  attitude  toward  the  fed- 
eral government  changed.  The  Lone  Star 
State  was  ready  to  embrace  the  union.  In 
1987,  a  majority  of  the  Texas  congressional 
delegation  co-sponsored  legislation  to 
impose  a  federal  tax  on  imported  oil.  Such  a 
tax  would  once  again  boost  the  price  for  do- 
mestic producers  at  the  expense  of  energy- 
consuming  states.  While  they  were  opposed 
to  government  involvement  in  the  market- 
place when  it  came  to  placing  a  ceiling  on 
oil  prices,  they  would  welcome  government 
efforts  to  establish  a  floor. 

The  Loan  Star  State  also  is  looking  for  an 
infusion  of  federal  money  to  stimulate  the 
recovery  of  its  economy.  In  addition  to  the 
multibillion  dollar  S&L  bail-out,  the  sUte  is 
counting  on  the  inflow  of  billions  of  federal 
space  and  science  dollars.  Texas  has  greatly 
benefitted  from  the  large  increases  in  NASA 
spending  in  recent  years.  In  fiscal  1990, 
NASA  is  expected  to  spend  $1.3  billion  in 


Texas— more  than  will  be  spent  in  17  of  the 
18  states  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  region 
combined.  And  those  dollars  will  continue  to 
flow  into  Texas  in  the  years  ahead  as  NASA 
embarks  upon  its  $24  billion  space  station 
project.  In  addition,  Texas  was  recently 
chosen  as  the  home  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  $6  billion  superconducting  super- 
collider, a  project  that  will  provide  great 
stimulus  to  the  Texas  economy. 

When  put  in  the  context  of  the  budget 
squeeze  created  by  the  ever-declining 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  targets,  the  space 
station  and  the  supercollider,  the  S&L  bail- 
out raises  serious  questions  for  the  citizens 
of  the  Northeast-Midwest  region. 

COMING  AND  GOING 

Northeast-Midwest  states  have  tradition- 
ally received  less  than  their  share  of  federal 
funds.  (This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  siting 
of  federal  facilities,  both  military  and  civil- 
ian, in  the  South  and  West.)  Non-defense 
discretionary  spending  has  been  the  one 
area  that  the  region  historically  has  done 
well.  The  region  has  greatly  benefitted  from 
Urban  Development  Action  Grants,  the  Low 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program, 
mass  trtmsit  assistance.  EPA  wastewater 
construction  grants,  federal  housing  pro- 
grams and  Amtrak,  to  name  a  few. 

WHO  SHARES  IN  THE  CRISIS? 
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However,  these  kinds  of  community  and 
economic  development  programs  have  been 
subject  to  a  severe  squeeze  in  recent  years. 
And  this  squeeze  will  only  get  worse  as  the 
administration  and  Congress  try  to  move 
from  the  $155  billion  deficit  forecast  for 
fiscal  1989  to  the  Graham-Rudman  require- 
ment of  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal  1993. 
These  programs  have  been  squeezed  in  two 
ways. 

First,  there  has  been  competition  for 
funds  within  the  non-defense  discretionary 
area.  Unfortunately,  the  UDAG  program 
has  been  eliminated,  EPA  construction 
grants  are  being  phased  out,  the  funding 
level  of  LIHEAP  has  steadily  eroded  and 
other  programs  have  been  reduced  on  an 
annual  basis  for  several  years.  At  the  same 
time,  the  non-defense  discretionary  pro- 
grams that  are  on  the  rise  are  those  which 
disproportionately  benefit  the  Sunbelt,  such 
as  NASA  and  the  supercollider. 

Second,  non-defense  discretionary  pro- 
grams have  become  increasingly  vulnerable 
as  the  large  group  of  somewhat  "sacred" 
programs  has  expanded.  In  fiscal  1990,  mili- 
tary spending,  means-tested  entitlement 
programs.  Social  Security,  medicare,  and  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  will  comprise 
$882  biUion  in  spending— 74  percent  of  the 
total.  By  contrast,  non-defense  discretionary 
programs  will  total  $190  bllUon  in  fiscal 
1990 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  under  current  policy  this  same 
group  of  "sacred"  programs  would  increase 
to  $1.1  trillion  in  fiscal  1993.  an  increase  of 
$244  billion  (28  percent)  over  fiscal  1989 
levels.  Under  current  policy  non-defense  dis- 
cretionary spending  would  rise  by  $35  bil- 
lion (18  percent)  to  $225  biUion. 

On  top  of  this,  CBO  estimates  that  the 
S&L  bail-out— which  is  about  to  join  the 
"sacred"  category— will  result  in  outlays  of 
$32  biUion  during  the  same  time  frame. 

The  question  facing  the  President  and 
Congress  is  this:  How  to  cut  the  deficit  from 
$155  billion  to  zero  over  a  four-year  period 
when  the  three-quarters  of  the  budget  that 
is  considered  "sacred"  is  expected  to  grow  at 
a  28  percent  rate;  when  taxes  are  not  on  the 
table;  when  the  already-cut-to-the-bone 
non-defense  discretionary  budget  needs  a 
$35  billion  increase  just  to  maintain  current 
buying  power,  and  $32  billion  in  new  outlays 
is  needed  to  begin  to  clean  up  the  S&L 
mess?  ^,    , 

It  seems  Ukely  that  the  already-dimin- 
ished non-defense  discretionary  portion  of 
the  budget  will  once  again  be  subject  to 
deep  cuts.  And  the  citizens  of  the  North- 
east-Midwest region  will  be  hit  coming  and 
going.  Not  only  will  we  be  required  to  pick 
up  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  tab  to 
bail  out  the  poorly  regulated  S&L  industry 
in  Texas,  but  the  federal  economic  and  com- 
munity development  programs  that  are  im- 
portant to  the  continuing  revitallzation  of 
the  region  will  be  further  squeezed  by  the 
cost  of  the  S&L  bail-out  as  the  Graham- 
Rudman  balanced  budget  target  approach- 
es. 

A  BiEAStJRE  OF  ACCOtTNTABILITY 

Since  the  1970s,  the  federal  government 
has  periodically  made  sizable  loans  to  sUte 
governments  which  could  not  meet  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefit  commitments 
during  times  of  severe  economic  distress.  Ac- 
cording to  a  1988  General  Accounting  Office 
report  between  1972  and  1986  the  states  of 


Pennsylvania,  Illinois.  Michigan  and  Ohio 
borrowed  more  than  $17  billion  from  the 
federal  government  to  pay  unemployment 
benefits.  Despite  fragile  economies  that 
have  grown  at  half  the  rate  of  Texas,  these 
states  have  managed  to  pay  almost  all  of 
the  loans  back,  with  interest. 

If  these  states  were  required  to  reimburse 
the  treasury  for  legitimate  costs  associated 
with  hard  times,  there  is  no  reason  that 
states  that  will  cost  the  federal  taxpayer  bil- 
lions of  dollars  through  inadequate  regula- 
tion should  not  be  required  to  reimburse  the 
federal  treasury  as  well. 

Requesting  a  small  measure  of  account- 
ability from  such  states  would  somewhat 
reduce  the  budgetary  pressure  upon  pro- 
grams of  importance  to  the  region  and 
would  introduce  an  element  of  equity  into 
the  bail-out  bill.  While  a  large  share  of  the 
blame  for  this  disaster  lies  at  the  federal 
doorstep  and  is  therefore  the  responsibility 
of  the  federal  taxpayer,  there  is  no  reason 
that  states  that  have  unreasonably  contrib- 
uted to  the  problem  should  not  be  called 
up>on  to  make  an  additional  sacrifice.  Such 
sacrifice  should  be  required  from  states  that 

( 1 )  have  made  an  unreasonable  contribution 
to  the  problem  through  poor  regulation  and 

(2)  have  the  ability  to  pay. 

In  the  case  of  Texas,  the  state  is  both  re- 
sponsible and  able  to  pay.  According  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  90  percent 
of  the  costs  of  FSLIC  actions  in  1988  in 
Texas  were  to  close  or  merge  state  char- 
tered institutions.  The  state's  inadequate 
regulation  of  these  state-chartered  institu- 
tions will  cost  taxpayers  across  the  country 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  the  years  ahead. 

While  Texas  may  plead  poverty,  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  the  Texas  econo- 
my is  in  the  midst  of  a  recovery.  The  price 
of  West  Texas  crude  has  now  risen  to  $21 
per  barrel,  from  $12  per  barrel  In  1986. 

In  addition,  Texas  has  one  of  the  largest 
untapped  state  and  local  tax  bases  in  the 
nation.  As  noted  earlier,  the  state  has  no 
corporate  or  personal  income  taxes.  Even 
the  revenues  that  the  state  does  raise  are 
somewhat  misleading  because  they  Include 
oil  and  gas  serverance  tax  receipts,  a  large 
portion  of  which  are  passed  on  to  energy 
consumers  in  other  states.  In  1987,  Texas 
ranked  48th  when  determining  per  capita 
state  and  local  taxes  as  a  percentage  of  per 
capiU  income.  If  the  sUte  of  Texas  were  to 
raise  additional  revenue  to  make  an  addi- 
tional contribution  to  the  treasury  equal  to 
$100  per  capita,  which  would  raise  $1.7  bil- 
lion a  year,  the  state  would  only  rise  to  40th 
in  this  measure  of  the  level  of  state  and 
local  taxation. 

The  people  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region  are  generous.  If  a  disaster  were  to 
strike— a  drought  or  a  flood— they  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  pitch  in  to  help  those 
in  need.  However,  they  will  have  a  very  dif- 
ficult time  understanding  why  their  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  should  be  used  to  clean 
up  irresponsibility  and  fraud  on  such  an  In- 
credible scale  In  the  Sun  Belt.  If  and  when 
another  deep  recession  hits  our  region,  and 
if  we  once  again  have  to  borrow  to  meet  our 
unemployment  insurance  obligations,  our 
citizens  may  wonder  why  we  should  bother 
to  pay  it  back.  A  genuine  effort  to  achieve  a 
small  measure  of  accountability  could  go  a 
long  way  to  dispelling  such  cynicism. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  support  the  passsige  of  this 
legislation  by  the  Senate.  First, 
though  I  wish  to  compliment  the  man- 
agers for  their  hard  work  and  their  ex- 
pertise in  managing  the  bill.  I  think 
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they  have  done  a  fine  job  and  should 
be  recognized  for  it. 

My  support  for  this  legislation,  how- 
ever, is  tempered  by  several  concerns 
over  its  size  and  sheer  scale.  Many 
issues  we  consider  in  the  Senate  have 
a  measurable  impact  in  an  industry  or 
business  for  short  periods  of  time.  But, 
in  this  case  we  are  talking  about  bail- 
ing out  an  entire  industry  in  a  time- 
frame that  will  take  us  well  into  the 
next  century.  While  I  realize  this  legis- 
lation is  just  a  first  step  on  a  process 
that  will  bring  the  Congress  back  to 
this  issue  time  and  time  again  over  the 
next  few  years,  we  are  setting  the  tone 
or  precedent  here  for  the  method  with 
which  the  Federal  Government  will 
deal  with  this  type  of  a  situation.  We 
must  keep  an  ever  watchful  eye  on 
this  situation. 

I  am  concerned  as  well  about  the 
impact  this  legislation  will  have  on  the 
Federal  budget  process.  I  supported 
the  leadership's  effort  to  keep  the  $50 
billion  in  bonds  off  budget  when  we 
voted  on  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  and  I  also  supported 
the  leadership  amendment  to  waive 
the  budget  act  with  respect  to  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee. 

However,  I  worry  that  this  approach 
to  limit  S.  774's  direct  impact  on  the 
Federal  budget,  even  if  justified  here, 
could  be  expanded  to  other  areas,  leav- 
ing us  with  less  and  less  of  an  idea  of 
the  Federal  Government's  total  effect 
on  the  national  economy. 

Although  the  Federal  Government 
won't  be  borrowing  money  directly  to 
close  insolvent  savings  and  loans,  it 
will,  imder  this  legislation,  facilitate 
that  transaction  on  behalf  of  the 
thrift  industry.  As  intended  by  this 
bill,  save  for  the  interest  payments  on 
these  bonds  coming  out  of  taxpayer 
funds,  S.  774  has  little  other  effect  on 
the  Federal  budget.  It  is  true,  howev- 
er, that  because  REFCO's  bonds  will 
not  be  on-budget  and  therefore  enjoy 
the  backing  of  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States,  our  taxpayers 
will  bear  a  greater  financial  burden 
commensurate  with  the  higher  debt 
service  costs  that  these  bonds  will  re- 
quire. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  article  on  the  economic  effects 
of  Federal  credit  activities  from  the 
Economist  magazine  of  March  4,  1989, 
which  provides  an  excellent  review  of 
some  of  the  other  off-budget  f imctions 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  just 
how  much  money  is  being  borrowed,  in 
some  cases  indirectly  in  the  Govern- 
ment's name. 

I'm  also  concerned  about  the  effect 
this  bill  will  have  on  some  of  our 
smaller  communities  in  Virginia. 
There  are  many  S&L's  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  that  simply  do  not  fit 
the  stereotype  of  reckless,  speculative 
thrifts  which  has  been  painted  in 
some    areas    of   the   country.    These 
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SdcL's  have  operated  In  a  safe,  sound 
manner  for  years,  and  in  doing  so, 
have  provided  services  to  their  com- 
munities that  simply  are  not  being 
provided  by  commercial  banks. 

Home  ownership  has  been  the  bull- 
mark  of  the  thrift  industry  in  Ameri- 
ca's small  towns.  They  have  provided 
loans  in  these  communities  that  pro- 
mote American  values.  Without  these 
SdcL's.  many  families  would  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  own  a  home,  and 
put  down  roots  so  important  to  the 
stability  and  prosperity  of  their  com- 
munities. Healthy,  well-managed 
S<&L's  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
are  also  low-cost  providers  of  retail 
banking  services  such  as  checlcing  ac- 
counts and  home  loans. 

It  is  important  that  neither  this  bill 
nor  future  bills  put  an  undue  burden 
on  those  in  the  industry  who  have  fol- 
lowed their  mission  and  done  so  profit- 
ably. In  spite  of  what  we  hear  and 
read  about  problem  thrifts,  there  are 
thrifts  which  are  as  healthy  as  their 
banking  counterparts,  and  which  pro- 
vide a  tremendous  service  to  our  con- 
stituents across  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  across  the  United  States 
of  America. 

While  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  predict  what  the  financial  in- 
dustry landscape  may  look  like  in  10 
years— whether  there  will  be  greater 
or  lesser  distinctions  between  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  institutions  which  exist 
today,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
there  are  healthy  thrifts  performing 
their  jobs  well. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  this  and 
future  Congresses  will  keep  a  close  eye 
on  what  we  have  done  here  today.  We 
must  consider  the  solution  to  this  situ- 
ation an  ongoing  process  and  be  pre- 
pared to  revisit  it  as  often  as  neces- 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  reluctantly  oppose  this  bill.  My 
reluctance  comes  from  my  respect  for 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Riecle  and  his  outstand- 
ing work  in  moving  this  bill.  He  has 
taken  on  an  onerous,  thankless  assign- 
ment and  quiclLly  produced  a  workable 
solution  to  an  urgent  problem.  My  op- 
position to  the  bill  comes  from  the 
continued  willingness  of  Congress  and 
the  President  to  agree  to  take  off- 
budget  auiy  program  which  runs  a  defi- 
cit. Senator  Riegle  proposed  a  plan  to 
leave  the  bailout  on  budget  and  I  ap- 
plaud his  effort,  but  this  was  defeated 
in  the  committee. 

Leaving  the  bailout  on  budget  has 
two  advantages:  first,  it  would  allow 
the  bonds  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  issuing  to  receive  a  lower  inter- 
est rate  and  thereby  save  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars  over  the  life  of  the 
bonds;  second,  it  would  be  a  rare  exer- 
cise in  truth-in-budgeting. 

By  issuing  the  bonds  through  a 
quasi-governmental  agency  and  not 
backing  them  with  the  full  faith  and 


credit  of  the  Federal  Government,  we 
are  sticking  the  taxpayers  with  a 
higher  interest  rate  that  translates 
into  increased  interest  costs  of  $150 
million  a  year.  Clearly,  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  dominant  player  in  this  ac- 
tivity, and  the  debt  taken  on  by  the 
taxpayer  should  be  acknowledged  and 
made  a  part  of  future  budget  plan- 
ning. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  everjrtime  we 
run  into  some  Government  program  or 
service  that  we  can  establish  is  losing 
money,  we  take  it  off-budget.  This  is 
outrageous,  and  I  cannot  support  this 
bill  because  it  continues  the  charade 
that  does  nothing  but  mask  the  enor- 
mity of  the  deficit  by  pretending  that 
it  is  not  there.  In  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, we  have  heard  that  the  President 
wants  to  take  the  Post  Office  off- 
budget  next  year  not  because  of  some 
policy  change,  but  merely  because  it  is 
projected  that  it  will  be  losing  money 
next  year.  This  does  not  even  rise  to 
the  level  of  a  ploy;  it  is  out  and  out  de- 
ception. This  is  just  one  example.  The 
bailout  of  the  S&L's  continues  this 
tradition  of  fiscal  monkeyshines  which 
values  a  quick  fix  over  long-term  plan- 
ning. Clearly,  the  bailout  is  a  govern- 
mental function  and  ought  to  be  car- 
ried on  our  boolis.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  I  oppose  the  biU. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
The  work  we  do  today  is  clearly  some 
of  the  most  important  we  will  do  all 
year.  Fundamental  American  concerns 
are  at  the  heart  of  this  debate.  One 
concern  is  our  commitment  to  stand 
behind  deposits  in  federally  insured 
savings  institutions  with  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Another  concern  is  often  described  as 
part  of  the  American  dream,  home 
ownership. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  will  stand 
behind  the  depositors.  It  is  also  clear 
to  me  that  we  must  maintain  a 
healthy  savings  and  loan  industry. 
This  industry  with  all  of  its  troubles 
still  finances  more  than  half  of  the 
Nation's  home  mortgages.  Americans 
would  not  be  well  served  by  limiting 
access  to  sound  home  loans. 

The  cost  of  this  legislation  is  enor- 
mous. When  we  routinely  discuss  tril- 
lion dollar  budgets  and  $150  billion 
deficits,  a  $50-billion  savings  and  loan 
transfusion  perhaps  seems  more  man- 
ageable. Some  perspective  is  gained 
when  you  consider  that  this  bailout  is 
larger  than  the  New  York  City,  Chrys- 
ler, Lockheed,  Continental  Illinois, 
Conrail,  and  the  Farm  Credit  System 
bailouts  combined.  The  estimated  tax- 
payer cost  of  this  bill  between  now 
and  1999  is  $157  billion. 

Once  we  have  recapitalized  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  question  remains  how 
can  we  reasonably  expect  that  the 
problem  will  not  reoccur.  I  am  con- 
vinced th'.t  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 


mittee has  thoroughly  investigated 
the  many  factors  that  have  contribut- 
ed to  this  crisis,  including  the  structur- 
al deficiencies  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  and  its  regulatory  oversight, 
regional  economic  conditions,  and  out 
and  out  fraud.  The  Senate  Banking 
Committee  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings to  examine  the  comprehensive 
proposal  provided  by  the  President. 
Because  this  crisis  is  costing  the  Treas- 
ury as  much  as  $1  billion  a  month,  the 
committee  has  acted  on  this  bill  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time. 

My  own  State  of  Ohio  faced  a  crisis 
in  the  savings  and  loan  industry  4 
years  ago  and  I  know  first  hand  the 
tremendous  impact  an  insolvent  thrift 
industry  can  have  on  our  communities. 
I  believe  that  our  first  step  must  be  to 
recapitalize  the  PSLIC  to  protect  de- 
positors, not  the  owners  or  managers, 
but  the  depositors.  We  must  then  re- 
structure the  industry  to  liquidate  in- 
solvent thrifts,  to  eliminate  the  inher- 
ent conflicts  of  Interests  in  the  regula- 
tory and  oversight  agencies,  and  to 
prosecute  those  who  have  conunltted 
crimes.  This  bill  accomplishes  these 
goals. 

I  do  have,  however,  a  number  of  con- 
cerns about  this  measure.  I  would 
have  preferred  that  the  Treasury  be 
more  directly  involved  in  raising  the 
necessary  funds.  This  would  be  less 
costly  and  the  costs  would  be  more  ac- 
curately reflected  In  our  budget  deficit 
calculations.  I  also  am  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  this  legislation  on 
solvent  savings  and  loan  institutions 
that  will  be  required  to  increase  their 
capitalization  and  pay  higher  insur- 
ance premiums.  Many  heretofore  prof- 
itable institutions  will  now  pay  for  the 
mistakes,  mismanagement,  and  mis- 
deeds of  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  have  made 
a  good  faith  effort  to  improve  upon 
the  P»resident's  plan.  I  support  this 
effort  and  do  so  with  the  intention 
that  the  Congress  provide  adequate 
oversight  to  maintain  a  healthy  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  decided  to  vote  against  S.  774, 
the  Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Re- 
covery, and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Banking 
Committee  for  having  put  this  564 
page  piece  of  legislation  together  in 
such  a  short  time.  The  members  of  the 
committee  heard  testimony  from 
many  distinguished  witnesses  and  used 
this  testimony  to  make  significant  im- 
provements on  the  Bush  administra- 
tion proposal  in  S.  714.  The  bill  of- 
fered by  the  committee  is  clearly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

But  I  remain  unconvinced  that  this 
bill  meets  the  crisis  now  facing  us.  In 
passing  this  emergency  legislation,  we 
are  asking  the  American  people  to  pick 
up  a  tab  now  conservatively  estimated 
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at  $100  billion— that's  $500  to  $1,500 
per  household.  There  is  a  crisis  in  the 
savings  and  loan  industry,  and  the 
Government  will  have  to  honor  its 
commitments  to  the  depositors.  But 
the  American  people  deserve  to  know 
that  the  money  we  are  spending  is 
something  more  than  just  a  stopgap 
measure,  that  it  will  in  fact  resolve  the 
problems.  We  need  to  offer  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  clear  vision  of  where  we 
are  taking  them  with  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  offered  that 
vision.  We  have  passed  four  major 
pieces  of  legislation  on  the  banking/ 
thrift  industry  over  the  past  decade, 
each  of  which  has  been  touted  as 
"solving  the  problems."  The  solutions, 
however,  have  clearly  been  less  than 
adequate,  or  we  wouldn't  be  here 
today.  We  have  not  recognized  the 
complexities  of  the  banking  and  thrift 
industries.  Our  reforms  have  been 
piecemeal.  Policies  that  have  been 
adopted  in  one  area  have  created 
other,  more  serious,  problems  else- 
where. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  contmue 
this  pattern.  In  view  of  our  record,  the 
American  taxpayer  would  be  well 
within  his  rights  to  feel  skeptical 
about  some  of  our  previous  reform  ef- 
forts. In  this  case,  those  feelings  of 
skepticism  will  be  primed  by  our  deci- 
sion to  keep  this  financing  off  budget, 
which  many  will  feel  a  self-serving, 
evasive,  and  ultimately  more  costly, 
action. 

The  doubts  felt  by  the  American 
people  are  only  increased  by  their 
awareness  that  this  crisis  is  in  fact 
concentrated  in  a  few  States,  and  that 
the  people  who  are  responsible  for  it 
are  getting  away  scot-free  in  many 
cases.  To  date,  only  23  people  have 
been  convicted.  Guilty  S&L  executives 
have  been  given  extremely  light  sen- 
tences, which  have  often  been  sus- 
pended. The  American  people  are 
rightfully  incensed  by  this.  They  want 
to  know  why  they  should  pay  for  S&L 
mismanagement  and  corruption  when 
the  people  responsible  are  hanging 
onto  their  limos,  their  mansions,  their 
planes?  Surely,  we  should  recover 
what  we  can  from  the  crooks  before 
we  reach  into  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 

Adequate  capitalization  is  one  of  the 
key  instnmients  to  prevent  such  prof- 
ligacy and  to  ensure  the  soundness  of 
a  thrift.  Only  when  a  financier  has  a 
personal  stake  will  he  invest  the  fimds 
he's  entrusted  with  wisely,  prudently. 
It's  easy  to  take  other  people's  money, 
and  throw  it  into  the  newest  fad  in  a 
rapidly  booming  economy.  But  If  It's 
your  own  money,  you'll  stop  to  think. 
If  It's  your  own  money,  you  won't 
allow  $1.1  billion  of  your  $1.2  billion  In 
assets  to  become  nonperforming.  as 
happened  In  one  case. 

This  bill  simply  does  not  do  enough 
in  this  regard.  It  does  not  set  a  mini- 
mum leverage  ratio.  It  states  only  that 
the  leverage  ratio  of  thrifts  should  be 


no  less  than  that  required  of  commer- 
cial banks.  That  ratio  is  now  only  3 
percent.  The  Federal  Reserve  and 
FDIC  would  like  to  see  it  raised  to  6 
percent,  as  I  believe  prudence  requires, 
but  others  question  the  need  for  this 
high  minimum  when  commercial 
banks  are  soon  to  adopt  risk  based 
capital  requirements.  And  the  House  Is 
apt  to  be  even  more  lenient;  I  under- 
stand that  they're  talking  about  re- 
quiring a  mere  1.5  percent  capitaliza- 
tion. If  they  succeed  In  getting  this 
through,  I  guarantee  you  that  this 
problem  will  only  grow  larger. 

Moreover,  the  bill  leaves  unanswered 
many  other  important  issues.  It  does 
not,  for  instance,  address  the  basic 
issue  of  deposit  insurance.  The  origi- 
nal purpose  of  deposit  insurance  was 
to  ensure  that  typical  Americans  don't 
see  their  basic  savings  wiped  out  if 
their  bank  failed.  But  the  Insurance  Is 
written  per  account,  rather  than  per 
Individual,  permitting  the  wealthy  to 
fully  insure  deposits  way  above  the  in- 
tended ceiling.  We  have  gone  far 
beyond  insuring  basic  savings— and  we 
are  now  writing  the  check  to  pay  for 
this.  The  original  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation has  been  undermined;  the  small 
savers  are  paying  to  protect  the  fat 
cats.  That's  truly  topsy-turvy. 

So  even  though  the  bill  does  a 
number  of  sensible  things,  on  balance, 
it  just  doesn't  go  far  enough. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  respect 
and  appreciation  for  the  tireless  ef- 
forts of  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  and  those  of  the  ranking 
member.  They  have  worked  long  and 
hard  since  the  begirmlng  of  this  year 
to  Insure  that  the  catastrophe  we  face 
is  dealt  with  quickly,  and  that  we  put 
an  end  to  the  senseless  drain  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury  which  has  gone  on  al- 
ready for  much  too  long. 

Still,  despite  the  general  respect  I 
have  for  their  work,  I  must  say  that  as 
a  new  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, I  find  myself  sharing  with  the 
public  an  overwhelming  sense  of  out- 
rage over  the  astonishing  cost  of  this 
legislation.  This  cost  is  now  estimated 
at  over  $100  billion,  and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly rise  before  all  is  said  arid 
done.  By  some  estimates,  this  will 
mean  more  than  $1,600  for  every 
family  in  America.  This  cost  would  be 
outrageous  enough,  but  it  is  even  more 
so  at  a  time  when  so  many  other  press- 
ing national  needs  are  being  deferred 
or  ignored.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  American  taxpayer  has  been 
robbed,  and  this  is  one  of  the  worst  of 
countless  unpaid  bills  that  have  been 
left  to  us  by  the  outgoing  administra- 
tion. What  makes  it  even  worse  is  that 
so  many  of  those  who  are  responsible 
seem  to  be  getting  away  with  it. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  that  de- 
spite the  already  enormous  cost  of  this 
legislation,  we  have  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  proposal  to  lessen  that 


cost.  Yesterday  the  Senate  rejected 
Senator  Graham's  amendment  to  fi- 
nance the  thrift  resolution  on  budget. 
This  proposal  was  the  same  as  the  fi- 
nancing proposal  developed  by  Sena- 
tor RiEGLE  and  narrowly  defeated  by 
the  Banking  Committee  last  week.  I 
voted  for  that  amendment  because  it 
would  have  saved  at  least  $4.5  billion 
and  because  it  would  have  forced  an 
honest  accounting  treatment  of  the 
cost  of  this  crisis.  That  it  was  rejected 
demonstrates  how  quickly  some  are 
willing  to  abandon  their  commitment 
to  fiscal  prudence  and  restraint  when 
it  serves  some  special  interest.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  we  will  see  the  same 
willingness  to  spend  an  additional  $4.5 
billion— or  to  weave  through  some 
loophole  In  the  Balanced  Budget  Act— 
if  the  goal  were  feeding  malnourished 
children.  Improving  our  schools,  or 
providing  long-term  care  to  our  senior 
citizens. 

We  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  affordable  housing  crisis  in 
this  legislation  without  compromising 
its  primary  fiscal  objectives  and  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  that  we  have 
failed  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  do 
something  positive  for  the  middle- 
Income  citizens  of  our  country  who  are 
being  asked  to  finance  so  much  of  this 
package.  I  believe  that  this  opportuni- 
ty should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  in- 
terest of  getting  this  legislation  en- 
acted quickly  or  because  this  is  a  bank- 
ing bill  and  not  a  housing  bill,  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  this  issue  will  be 
addressed  in  the  conference. 

This  is  a  major  point,  and  I  believe  it 
deserves  some  elaboration.  Residential 
properties  in  the  FSLIC  inventory 
constitute  a  ready  source  of  inexpen- 
sive housing  because  of  the  depressed 
local  economies  in  which  the  housing 
is  located.  Five  or  ten  years  from  now, 
however,  these  communities  will  recov- 
er, and  real  estate  values  will  rise  ac- 
cordingly. If  you  take  the  long  view 
and  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  pendu- 
lum will  eventually  swing  the  other 
way.  and  the  prosperity  will  return  to 
the  areas  In  which  the  FSLIC  assets 
are  located,  you  will  agree  that  we 
have  a  one-time-only  opportunity  to 
anticipate  that  recovery  and  address 
the  present  and  future  affordable 
housing  needs  of  these  communities. 

The  failure  to  act  upon  this  opportu- 
nity to  preseve  affordable  housing  will 
ultimately  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  end.  Why?  Because  as 
surely  as  I  stand  here  today  the  Feder- 
al Government  will  be  asked  one  day 
in  the  future  to  provide  rental  subsi- 
dies so  this  same  housing  will  be  made 
affordable  to  ordinary  people.  The 
same  housing  sold  by  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  [RTC]  at  fire  sale 
prices  to  buyers  who  bought  the  hous- 
ing in  anticipation  of  rising  values.  We 
cannot  be  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish. We  cannot  be  so  single  mlndedly 
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driven  by  the  goal  of  recovering  as 
much  of  the  cash  value  of  these  assets 
that  we  can  and  as  quickly  as  possible, 
that  we  ignore  what  will  happen  to 
the  value  inevitably  created  in  the 
long  run  and  how  it  affects  the  long- 
term  financial  interest  of  the  Federal 
Government.  A  modest  amount  of 
foresight  today  will  save  significant 
Federal  expenditures  in  the  future. 

During  subcommittee  markup  of  the 
FSLIC  bill,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
provide  nonprofits  and  public  agencies 
with  a  right  of  first  refusal  to  pur- 
chase certain  residential  properties 
from  RTC,  provided  these  purchasers 
agree  to  reserve  35  percent  of  the 
units  for  low  and  very  low  income 
households  for  the  remaining  useful 
life  of  the  property.  The  amendment 
also  provided  that  even  if  this  right 
was  not  exercised,  25  percent  of  the 
residential  units  sold  by  RTC,  in  the 
aggregate,  shall  be  reserved  for  low 
and  very  low  income  households.  The 
amendment  was  defeated  by  one  vote 
in  committee  because  of  concerns 
about  the  cost  of  this  proposal. 

But  to  my  colleagues  who  have 
taken  the  position  that  none  of  the 
units  in  the  FSLIC  inventory  should 
be  reserved  for  low  and  very  low 
income  residents,  because  these  use  re- 
strictions will  depress  values  and 
result  in  a  lower  return  to  the  RTC,  I 
would  ask  that  you  compare  the  negli- 
gible economic  impact  of  reserving  a 
small  fraction  of  the  units  for  low  and 
very  low  income  housing  today  against 
the  future  subsidy  costs  of  making  this 
housing  available  and  affordable  to 
lower-Income  households,  following  an 
economic  recovery  and  predictable  rise 
in  real  estate  values. 

I  would  also  ask  you  to  consider 
whether  it  makes  sense  to  have  public 
agencies  and  nonprofit  providers  in 
the  Southwest  struggling  to  build  a 
new  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  people  at  $50,000  to  $60,000  a 
unit— as  they  are  doing  today  in  Colo- 
rado. Texas,  and  the  other  States  af- 
fected by  the  savings  and  loan  crises— 
with  limited  funding  from  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  when  we 
can  provide  them  with  access  to  a 
ready  supply  of  housing  and  at  a  lower 
per  unit  cost?  At  the  same  time,  off 
budget  expenditures  for  the  \  romo- 
tion  of  affordable  housing  in  the  form 
of  low  income  housing  tax  credits  that 
have  been  exclusively  reserved  for  use 
in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Colo- 
rado. Florida,  and  other  States  in 
which  the  FSLIC  inventory  is  concen- 
trated, are  vastly  underutilized,  and  as 
a  consequence  are  being  lost. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  link  up 
the  resources  with  the  people  who  are 
struggling,  against  all  odds,  to  provide 
affordable  housing,  and  that  is  what  I 
was  attempting  to  accomplish  in  offer- 
ing my  amendment.  As  I  said,  I  Intend 
to  press  my  colleagues  who  will  be 
members  of  the  conference  committee 


to  try  to  achieve  a  compromise  on  this 
issue  with  the  House. 

Aside  from  my  substantial  reserva- 
tions with  the  bill's  cost  and  financing 
mechanism  and  the  lack  of  a  meaning- 
ful commitment  to  those  who  need  af- 
fordable housing,  I  sdso  have  doubts 
about  whether  it  goes  far  enough  in 
meeting  its  own  stated  objectives.  I 
share  with  many  of  my  colleagues  the 
belief  that  the  economic  assumptions 
that  the  administration  has  used  are 
overly  optimistic.  As  a  result,  it  is  all 
too  likely  that  the  Congress  will  be 
asked  in  another  period  of  years  to 
pay  out  still  more  money  in  an  at- 
tempt to  paper  over  the  regulatory 
failures  of  the  past. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  have  seri- 
ous reservations  about  supporting  this 
legislation,  and  I  am  inclined  to  reject 
it  altogether. 

I  will  support  the  bill,  however,  be- 
cause I  know  that  for  all  of  its  failings, 
it  represents  a  substantial  and  long 
overdue  effort  to  redress  the  costly 
and  misguided  experiment  in  deregula- 
tion which  has  given  rise  to  this  prob- 
lem in  the  first  place.  This  bill  tight- 
ens capital  standards  for  all  thrifts,  re- 
stricts the  risky  activities  of  State 
chartered  thrifts,  restructures  the  reg- 
ulatory apparatus  to  improve  supervi- 
sion, and  increases  the  enforcement 
powers  and  remedies  the  Government 
has  to  go  after  fraudulent  and  incom- 
petent practices. 

I  will  also  support  this  bill  because  I 
believe  very  deeply  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  an  overriding  moral  and 
legal  obligation  to  protect  the  savings 
of  the  millions  of  Ainericans  who  have 
insured  accounts  in  our  Nation's  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  For  ulti- 
mately, it  is  those  savers— not  the 
fraudulent  and  incompetent  thrifts  ex- 
ecutives—who will  suffer  if  we  fail  to 
pass  this  legislation. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  here  that 
while  this  legislation  makes  a  number 
of  important  and  long  overdue  regula- 
tory changes  which  will  have  an 
impact  on  those  institutions  which  are 
central  to  these  problems,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country— particularly  in 
the  Northeast — our  savings  institu- 
tions are  overwhelmingly  solvent  and 
healthy. 

I  raise  this  because  when  the  admin- 
istration originally  submitted  its  pro- 
posal, S.  413,  there  were  a  number  of 
provisions  which  inadvertently  would 
have  had  a  detrimental  impact  on  a 
small  niunber  of  these  institutions.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
corrected  these  unintented  changes, 
but  due  to  the  importance  of  this 
issue,  I  would  like  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion in  some  detail. 

In  1978,  Congress  enacted  amend- 
ments to  the  Home  Owner's  Loan  Act. 
12  U.S.C.  1461  et  seq.,  which  author- 
ized State  chartered  savings  banks  in- 
sured by  the  FDIC  to  obtain  Federal 
charters.  Recognizing  the  historic  dif- 


ferences between  the  activities  of 
State  chartered  savings  banks  and  fed- 
erally chartered  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. Congress  permitted  State 
chartered  savings  banks  that  convert- 
ed to  Federal  charter  to  keep  their  tra- 
ditional State  law  lending,  investment, 
and  other  powers.  Based  on  this  Fed- 
eral chartering  authority,  some  28  sav- 
ings banks  have  elected  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral charters. 

Under  the  1978  legislation  and  sub- 
sequent amendments,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  had  the 
authority  to  place  restrictions  on  the 
exercise  of  such  "grandfathered 
powers."  and  under  the  provisions  of 
S.  413  as  proposed,  the  bank  system 
would  retain  authority  to  restrict  the 
exercise  of  powers  that  it  believed 
might  impair  the  safe  and  sound  oper- 
ation of  such  banks.  The  statutory 
provision  permitting  continued  exer- 
cise of  such  "grandfathered"  powers 
following  conversion  to  Federal  char- 
ter is  not  repealed  or  expressly  limited 
by  S.  413.  S.  413  as  proposed  would 
have  required  special  notice  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  powers  through  sut)sidi- 
aries  and  additional  capital  against  in- 
vestments in  subsidiaries. 

Traditionally  Congress  has  attempt- 
ed to  maintain  the  approximate  parity 
of  treatment  between  State  chartered 
savings  banks  and  Federal  savings 
banks  that  converted  from  State  char- 
ters with  respect  to  investments  and 
other  powers.  Some  of  these  banks 
that  converted  to  Federal  charter 
remain  eligible  to  convert  to  State 
charter  again.  In  light  of  this  history. 
S.  413  was  amended  to  sustain  the 
principle  that  State  chartered  savings 
banks  and  Federal  savings  banks 
should  continue  to  receive  the  parity 
of  treatment  that  they  have  received 
over  the  past  10  years. 

S.  413  as  amended  would  exempt 
federally  chartered  savings  banks  that 
were  State  chartered  savings  banks 
before  October  15,  1982,  and  institu- 
tions that  acquired  their  assets  from 
such  savings  banks— collectively,  cov- 
ered banks— from  the  bill's  special 
rules  concerning  notice  of,  and  signifi- 
cantly increased  capitalization  for,  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  such  institutions 
through  subsidiaries. 

So  in  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  must 
once  again  say  that  while  I  commend 
my  colleagues  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee for  the  heroic  efforts  it  has 
taken  to  bring  this  bill  to  where  it  is  in 
such  a  short  time,  it  is  with  some  re- 
luctance that  I  support  the  bill.  While 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  do  some- 
thing, I  do  wish  that  this  bill  could 
have  been  improved  in  the  ways  I  have 
discussed  here. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  distinguished  managers  of 
the  bill.  This  will  take  only  a  moment. 

Just  a  few  moments  ago,  my  staff 
advised  me  that  in  one  section  of  this 
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bill,  title  III,  section  3.  part  (g)  on 
page  162,  there  is  a  provision  that  re- 
lates to  usury  override  of  State  usury 
laws  or  constitutional  prohibitions 
now  existing  on  the  rate  of  interest 
which  can  be  charged  for  loans. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  State  in 
the  Union  which  would  be  affected  by 
this  section.  That  State  is  the  State  of 

I  do  not  know— and  I  am  having  ex- 
tensive research  done  on  this  provision 
right  now— I  do  not  know  if  this  was 
the  intent  of  the  managers.  I  do  not 
know  If  the  managers  knew  if  this  sec- 
tion was  even  in  the  bill  or  if,  in  fact, 
it  is  simply  a  reenactment  of  the 
present  law  as  we  now  deal  with  usury. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  am  not  going  to  stand  and  allow 
the  S&L's  to  charge  a  greater  rate  of 
interest  and  exempt  the  banks  from 
this,  nor  am  I  here  to  say  that  I  am 
going  to  try  to  override,  at  this 
momait,  the  State  usury  laws  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

But  this  gives  me  great  concern.  I 
am  only  saying  that  if  this  is  in  here, 
and  this  is  going  to  pass,  then  I  am 
only  imploring  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member,  if 
this  goes  to  conference  in  this  fashion, 
to  make  certain  that  this  not  be  in  the 
final  version  of  legislation  that  comes 
before  this  body. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me,  I  understand  his  concern 
on  this.  We  have  talked  any  number  of 
times  and  I  know  of  the  importance  of 
this  issue  in  his  State  and  his  sensitivi- 
ty to  it. 

Section  301  that  he  refers  to  reen- 
acts  provisions  of  existing  law  with 
regard  to  the  override  of  State  usury 
laws.  There  is  no  substantive  change. 

The  Senator  has  my  assurance  that 
that  Is  the  full  extent  of  it,  and  it  is 
not  in  the  category  that  was  potential- 
ly his  concern. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  If  I  might  propound 
one  more  quick  question  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  is  it  the  chairman's 
understanding  that  this  would  not  give 
an  S<tL  an  advantage  over  a  bank,  or 
does  it  make  a  distinction  in  what  we 
commonly  know  as  a  bank  versus  a 
savings  and  loan? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  best  answer  that  I 
can  give  is  that  we  have  not  made  a 
substantive  change  in  existing  law,  so 
I  do  not  see  how  it  In  any  way  alters 
the  current  lay  of  the  land.  It  certain- 
ly is  not  our  intention  to  change  it, 
and  it  is  our  professional  opinion  that 
it  is  not  changed. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
a  minute  away  from  the  time  of  the 
vote  here.  I  just  want  to  say  again  to 
all  of  our  colleagues  that  I  happen  to 
think  that  the  work  of  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM  has  been  constructive  and 
helpful  to  our  bill.  I  think  we  have  a 
good  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  bill  that  has 


had  great  participation  and  involve- 
ment. 

It  is  a  miserable  problem.  I  think 
this  constitutes  the  best  possible 
answer  that  we  could  fashion  within 
the  constraints  of  the  situation  that 
we  find.  I  reconunend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  hope  we  will  send  it  out  of 
here  with  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  the  staff  who  worked  so 
hard  on  this  bill,  including  the  princi- 
pal people  on  Senator  Riegle's  staff: 
Kevin  Gottlieb.  Steve  Harris.  Rick 
Carnell;  and  the  people  on  our  side: 
Lamar  Smith,  John  Dugan,  Ray 
Nutter,  John  Walsh,  Wayne  Aber- 
nathy.  Ira  Paull,  Mary  Dwyer  Pem- 
broke, Karen  Jensen  Marsden.  Brad 
Belt,  Dan  Berkland,  Patti  Mietla,  Nan 
Frietag;  and  our  interns,  Nancy  Isaac- 
son and  Lynn  Gee  as  well  as  all  the 
people  in  our  front  office  who  worked 
so  hard  during  our  hearings  and 
markup. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  14  years, 
either  Bill  Proxmire  or  I  have  been 
the  chairman  or  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  this  committee.  Although 
I  knew  Dan  Riegle  very  well.  I  would 
just  like  to  say  once  again,  what  I  have 
said  several  times  during  all  of  this 
process,  how  much  I  admire  the  job  he 
has  done  as  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
That  means  a  great  deal  to  me.  I  hold 
him  in  great  affection. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  want  to  make 
some  more  elaborate  conunents  to  ac- 
knowledge and  thank  the  staff  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  roUcall  vote,  which 
is  about  to  start.  I  think  they  have 
just  done  an  absolutely  sensational 
job,  starting  with  the  staff  director, 
Kevin  Gottlieb,  and  Steve  Harris  on 
our  side  and  Lamar  Smith  and  John 
Dugan  on  the  Republican  side  and  all 
the  staff  members.  I  will  use  the  occa- 
sion just  a  little  bit  later  to  mention 
them  by  name,  because  they  have 
really  performed  outstanding  work  for 
the  country  and  for  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is:  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
the  family. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  91, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  51  Leg.] 
YEAS— 91 


Adams 

Armstrong 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Blnsaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Bumii 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

£>anforth 

Daschle 

DeConclnl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Ford 

Fowler 

Oam 


Baucus 
Bradley 
Conrad 


Glenn 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

HarUn 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Henin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

Matsunaga 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

NAYS— 8 

Exon 

HoUings 

Kerrey 


MikulsU 

MitcheU 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

P'ackwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

WaUop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Wirth 


Metzenbaum 
Pryor 


NOT  VOTING-1 
Gore 

So  the  bill  (S.  774),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

s.  774 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Re- 
covery, and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989"  or 
the  "FIRRE  Act". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Section  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
TITLE  I— PURPOSES 

Sec.  101.  PurpKJses. 

TITLE  II— FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION  AUTHORITIES 
AND  RESPONSIBIUTIES 

Sec.  201.  Financial  Institutions. 

Sec.  202.  Duties  of  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

Sec.  203.  FDIC  board  members. 

Sec.  204.  Definitions. 

Sec.  205.  Insured  savings  associations. 

Sec.  206.  Application  process:  insurance 
fees. 

Sec.  207.  Insurability  factors. 

Sec.  208.  Assessments. 

Sec.  209.  FDIC  corporate  powers. 

Sec.  210.  Administration  of  corporation. 

Sec.  211.  Insurance  funds. 

Sec.  212.  FDIC  receivership  powers. 
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Sec.  213.  Bridge  banks. 

Sec.  214.  Valuation  of  claims  and  review. 

Sec.  215.  FSLIC  resolution  fund. 

Sec.  216.  Secondary  reserve. 

Sec.  217.  Amendments  to  section  12. 

Sec.  218.  Amendments  to  section  13. 

Sec.  219.  Borrowing  authority. 

Sec.  220.  Limitation  on  borrowings. 

Sec.  221.  Reports. 

Sec.  222.  Regulations  governing  insured  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

Sec.  223.  Investment  activities  of  State  sav- 
ings associations. 

Sec.  224.  Loan  to  value  ratios. 

Sec.  225.  Nondiscrimination. 

Sec.  226.  Brokered  deposits. 

Sec.  227.  Contracts  between  financial  insti- 
tutions and  persons  providing 
goods,  products,  or  services. 

TITLE  III— CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  OFFICE 
OF  SAVINGS  ASSOCLATIONS 

Sec.  301.  Amendment  to  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933. 

Sec.  302.  Repeals. 

Sec.  303.  Qualified  thrift  lender. 

Sec.  304.  Transitional  rule  for  certain  trans- 
actions with  affiliates. 

TITLE  IV-DISSOLUTION  AND  TRANS- 
FER   OF    FUNCTIONS.     PERSONNEL, 
AND   PROPERTY   OF   FEDERAL   SAV- 
INGS AND  LOAN  INSURANCE  CORPO- 
RATION 
Sec.  401.  Dissolution. 
Sec.  402.  Continuation  of  rules. 
Sec.  403.  Personnel. 

Sec.  404.  Division  of  property  and  personnel. 
Sec.  405.  Repeals. 
Sec.  406.  Report. 

TITLE  V-PINANCING  FOR  THRIFT 
RESOLUTIONS 
Subtitle  A— Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
Sec.  501.  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  es- 
tablished. 
Subtitle  B— Resolution  Funding 
Corporation 
Sec.  502.  Resolution   Funding   Corporation 

established. 
Sec.  503.  Financing  Corporation. 
Sec.  504.  Mixed  ownership  government  cor- 
poration. 
Sec  505.  Federal     Home    Loan    Bank    re- 
serves. 
TITLE  VI-THRIPT  ACQUISITION 
ENHANCEMENT  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  601.  Acquisition  of  thrifts  by  bank  hold- 
ing companies. 
Sec  602.  Investments  by  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies  in  unaffili- 
ated thrift  institutions. 
Sec.  603.  Technical  amendment  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 
TITLE  Vn— FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN 
BANK  SYSTEM  REFORMS 
Subtitle  A— Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
Amendments 


UMI 


Sec  701. 
Sec.  702. 
Sec.  703. 

Sec.  704. 
Sec.  705. 
Sec.  706. 
Sec  707. 

Sec.  708. 
Sec  709. 
Sec  710. 


Sec  711. 


Definitions. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Agency. 

Shareholder  eligibility  require- 
ments. 

Capital  stock. 

Election  of  bank  directors. 

Studies  of  values. 

Eligibility  of  borrowers  to  secure 
advances. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  lending. 

Thrift  advisory  council. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Industry  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Rate  of  interest. 


Sec.  712.  Advances. 

Sec.  713.  Examinations. 

Sec.  714.  Conforming  Federal  Home  Loan 

Bank  Act  amendments. 
Sec.  715.  Liquidity. 
Sec.  716.  Transfers. 

Subtitle  B— Conforming  Amendments 
Sec.  721.  Repeal  of  limitation  of  obligation 

for  administrative  expenses. 
Sec.  722.  Amendment  of  additional  powers 

of  Chairman. 
Sec.  723.  Amendment    of    title    5.    United 

States  Code. 
Sec.  724.  Amendment    of    title    31.    United 

SUtes  Code. 
Sec.  725.  Amendment  of  Balanced  Budget 

and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 

Act  provisions. 
TITLE  VIII— BANK  CONSERVATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  801.  i:>efinitions. 
Sec.  802.  Appointment  of  conservator. 
Sec.  803.  Examinations. 
Sec.  804.  Termination  of  conservatorship. 
Sec.  805.  Conservator:  powers  and  duties. 
Sec.  806.  Liability  protection. 
Sec.  807.  Rules  and  regulations. 
Sec.  808.  Repeals. 
Sec.  809.  Conforming  amendment. 
TITLE  IX-REGULATORY  AUTHORITY 

ENHANCEMENT 
Sec.  901.  Short  title. 

Subtitle  A— Regulation  of  Financial 
Institutions 
Sec.  911.  Change  in  terminology. 
Sec.  912.  Periods    applicable    to    Insurance 

termination. 
Sec.  913.  Suspension  of  Insurance. 
Sec.  914.  Restitution,    reimbursement,    and 

other  remedies. 
Sec.  915.  Applicability  of  section  8. 
Sec.  916.  Temporary  cease  and  desist  order. 
Sec.  917.  Temporary  cease  and  desist  order 

relating  to  t>ooks  and  records. 
Sec.  918.  Removal  orders. 
Sec.  919.  Temporary  suspension  orders. 
Sec.  920.  Effect  of  suspension  or  removal. 
Sec.  921.  Civil  penalties  for  certain  viola- 
tions. 
Sec.  922.  Criminal  penalties  for  violation  of 

removal  or  suspension  orders. 
Sec.  923.  Definitions. 
Sec.  924.  Employment  protection. 
Sec.  925.  Coordination    with    chairman    of 

the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 

System. 
Effect  on  other  authority. 
Nondelegability. 

Effect   of   resignation   of  institu- 
tion-related party. 
Penalty  for  participation. 
Parallel  increases  in  civil  penalty 

provisions. 
Penalty  for  violation  of  "Change 

in  Bank  Control  Act". 
Reports. 


Sec.  926. 
Sec.  927. 
Sec.  928. 

Sec.  929. 
Sec.  930. 

Sec.  931. 

Sec.  932. 

Subtitle  B— Regulation  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 

Sec.  941.  Reports  of  condition  and  penal- 
ties. 

Sec.  942.  Continuity  of  authority  for  ongo- 
ing litigation. 

Sec.  943.  Extension  of  authority. 
Subtitle  C— Credit  Unions 

Sec.  951.  Definition    of    institution-related 
party. 

Sec.  952.  Periods    applicable    to    Insurance 
termiiuttion. 

Sec.  953.  Restitution     and     reimbursement 
authorized. 

Sec.  954.  Limitations  on  activities. 


Sec.  965.  Temporary  cease  and  desist  orders 
relating  to  books  and  records. 

Sec.  956.  Removal  orders. 

Sec.  957.  Temporary  suspension  orders. 

Sec.  958.  Effect  of  removal  or  suspension. 

Sec.  959.  Effect  of  resignation  of  institu- 
tion-related party. 

Sec.  960.  Civil  penalty  for  violation  of  con- 
dition imposed  in  writing. 

Sec.  961.  Criminal  penalty  for  violation  of 
removal  or  suspension  order. 

Sec.  962.  Technical  amendment. 

Sec.  963.  Definitions. 

Sec.  964.  Effect  of  other  law. 

Sec.  965.  Employment  protection. 

Sec.  966.  Standard  for  imposition  of  civil 
penalties. 

Sec.  967.  Prohibition  against  participation. 

Sec.  968.  Repeal  of  reporting  requirement. 

Sec.  969.  Reporting  violations. 

Sec.  970.  Audit  requirement. 

Subtitle  D— Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act 
Sec.  981.  Amendments  to  Right  to  Finan- 
cial Privacy  Act. 

TITLE  X— CRIMINAL  EH^rHANCEMENTS 

Sec.  1001.  Increased  criminal  penalties  and 
civil  penalties  for  certain  finan- 
cial institution  offenses. 

Sec.  1002.  Miscellaneous  revisions  to  title 
18. 

Sec.  1003.  Civil  and  criminal  forfeiture. 

Sec.  1004.  Grand  jury  amendments. 

Sec.  1005.  Litigation  authority. 

Sec.  1006.  Department  of  Justice  appropria- 
tion. 

TITLE  XI— FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 
Sec.  1101.  Short  title. 
Sec.  1102.  Purpose. 
Sec.  1103.  Transition  of  Board. 
Sec.  1104.  Regulatory  power. 
Sec.  1105.  CoRunon  stock. 
Sec.  1106.  Fees. 
Sec.  1107.  Standby  credit. 
Sec.  1108.  Terms  of  obligations. 
Sec.  1109.  Collateralized    mortgage    obliga- 
tions. 

TITLE  XII— PARTICIPATION  BY  STATE 

HOUSING  FINANCE  AUTHORITIES 
Sec.  1201.  Definitions. 
Sec.  1202.  State  housing  finance  authority 
authorization. 

TITLE  XIII— STUDY  OP  FEDERAL  DE- 
POSIT INSURANCE  AND  BANKING 
REGULATION 

Sec.  1301.  Study. 
Sec.  1302.  Topics. 
Sec.  1303.  Final  report. 

TITLE  XrV— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  1401.  GAO  study  of  credit  union 
system. 

Sec.  1402.  Credit  union  regulator  salaries. 

Sec.  1403.  Amendment  to  section  203  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 

Sec.  1404.  Amendment  to  section  5240  of 
the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  1405.  GAO  audit  of  all  organizations 
carrying  out  functions  under 
the  Act. 

Sec.  1406.  Report  on  loan  discrimination. 

Sec.  1407.  Equal  opportunity. 

Sec.  1408.  Annual  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Funds. 

Sec.  1409.  Capital  and  accounting  stand- 
ards. 

Sec.  1410.  Cross-marketing  restrictions. 


Sec.  1411.  Es 


Sec.  1412.  Re 

Sec.  1413.  St 

I 

Sec.  1414.  Pa 
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Sec.  1411.  EsUbllshment  of  Appraisal  Sub- 
committee of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Examina- 
tion Council. 

Sec.  1412.  Repeal  of  special  tax  rules. 

Sec.  1413.  SUtus  of  certain  thrift  institu- 
tion. 

Sec.  1414.  Passive  Investment  by  companies 
controlling  grandfathered  non- 
ban)(  banks. 

Sec.  1415.  Separability  of  provisions. 
TITLE  XV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  1501.  District    of    Columbia    correc- 
tional facility. 

TITLE  I— PURPOSES 

SEC.  101.  PCRPOSiS. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

( 1 )  to  promote  a  safe  and  stable  system  of 
affordable  housing  finance  through  regula- 
tory reform; 

(2)  to  improve  supervision  by  strengthen- 
ing eriforcement  powers; 

(3)  to  curtail  needless  risks  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  System  by  strengthening 
capital,  accounting,  and  other  supervisory 
standards; 

(4)  to  promote  the  independence  of  the 
Federal  deposit  insurance  system  from  the 
industry  it  insures  by  assuring  an  independ- 
ent board  of  directors,  adequate  funding 
and  appropriate  powers; 

(5)  to  put  the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
system  on  a  sound  financial  basis  for  the 
future; 

(6)  to  esUblish  an  Office  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury; 

(7)  to  create  a  new  corporation  to  contain, 
manage,  and  resolve  faUed  thrift  institu- 
tions; 

(8)  to  provide  the  necessary  private  and 
public  financing  to  resolve  failed  financial 
institutions  expeditiously;  and 

(9)  to  provide  more  effective  civil  money 
penalties  and  criminal  penalties  for  crimes 
of  fraud  against  financial  institutions  and 
depositories. 

TITLE  II-FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION  AUTHORITIES  AND  RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES 

SEC  a)l.  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

(a)  IH  General.— Except  as  otherwise 
hereinafter  provided— 

(1)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "insured  bank",  "in- 
sured banks",  and  "insured  bank's"  and  in- 
serting "Insured  financial  Institution",  "in- 
sured financial  institutions",  and  "insured 
financial  institution's",  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  "Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board"  and  inserting  "Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations". 

(b)  Exceptions.— The  terms  "insured 
bank"  and  "insured  banks"  shall  not  be 
amended  as  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)— 

(1)  when  preceded  by  "member"  or  "non- 
member  ";  or 

(2)  tn  section  3(h),  section  11(h),  section 
11(1),  section  13(f),  and  section  18(d)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

SEC.  2M.  DUTIES  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION. 

Section  1  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1811)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  savings  associations"  after 
"banks ". 

SEC.  20S.  FDIC  BOARD  MEMBERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SEC.  2.  MANAGEMENT. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  management  of  the 
Corporation  shaU  be  vested  in  a  Board  of 


Directors  consisting  of  5  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associations,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  2  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointive members.  The  Chairman  and  the  2 
appointive  members  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  No  more  than  2  of  the  members 
from  among  the  Chairman  and  the  appoint- 
ive members  shall  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

"(b)  Acting  Chairman.— In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  position  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  pending  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  successor,  or  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman,  an 
Acting  Chairman  va&y  be  selected  from  the 
appointive  members  by  a  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

"(c)  Terms.— The  Chairman  and  each  ap- 
pointive member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  6  years.  The  Chairman  and  each  appoint- 
ive member  may  continue  to  serve  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  until  a  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  qualified. 

"(d)  Vacancy.— In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, or  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings 
Associations  and  pending  the  appointment 
of  a  successor,  or  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Comptroller,  the  Acting 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  acting 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  Comp- 
troller or  Chairman. 

"(e)  Other  OmcE.— The  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  Ineligible  during 
the  time  they  are  In  office  and  for  2  years 
thereafter  to  hold  any  office,  position,  or 
employment  In  any  Insured  financial  Insti- 
tution or  holding  company,  except  that  this 
restriction  shall  not  apply  to  any  member 
who  has  served  the  full  term  for  which  he 
was  appiointed.  No  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  an  officer  or  director  of 
any  Insured  financial  Institution  or  holding 
company  or  Federal  Reserve  bank  or  hold 
stock  In  any  financial  Institution  or  holding 
company.  Before  entering  upon  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  each 
member  shall  certify  under  oath  that  he  or 
she  has  complied  with  this  subsection  and 
such  certification  shall  be  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Directors.". 

(b)  Transition  Provision.— The  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE 
Act  shall  continue  to  serve  in  office  until 
the  expiration  of  their  existing  terms.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  such 
date  shall  continue  to  serve  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  as  a  member. 

SEC.  204.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (j),  by  inserting  "conserv- 
ing assets  or"  before  "winding  up,"  and  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  the  following:  ", 
or  of  a  savings  association"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (1)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  savings  association" 
after  "a  bank",  "the  bank",  "another  bank". 

"receiving   bank",   and   "such   bank"   each 
place  they  appear; 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  savings  association's" 
after  the  word  "bank's"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  inserting  ",  Chair- 
man of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associations, " 
after  "Comptroller  of  the  Currency"; 


(3)  In  subsection  (m)— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "the 
bank"  and  inserting  "the  financial  institu- 
tion"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "•ther" 
and  inserting  "term";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  Treatb«ent  of  certain  insured  depos- 
its.—Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
amount  of  an  Insured  deposit  held,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
FIRRE  Act,  as  an  Insured  account  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  by  a  savings  association  that 
became  an  Insured  financial  Institution  as  a 
result  of  the  operation  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  4(a)  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with,  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions in,  the  National  Housing  Act  and  the 
regulations,  principles,  and  interpretations 
established  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  in  effect  imme- 
diately prior  to  such  date  of  enactment,  in- 
cluding limitations  on  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance. An  insured  deposit,  or  portion  thereof, 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence  that 
would  not  be  an  Insured  deposit  or  that 
would  exceed  the  amount  of  an  insured  de- 
posit if  It  were  held  by  an  insured  bank 
shall  cease  to  be  an  insured  deposit  as  fol- 
lows: 

'"(A)  If  the  insured  deposit  has  one  or 
more  fixed  maturity  dates,  the  insured  de- 
posit shall  cease  to  be  included  within  the 
term  "Insured  dejjosit'  upon  the  earliest  ma- 
turity date  occurring  after  the  expiration  of 
6  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
FIRRE  Act. 

"(B)  If  the  insured  deposit  has  a  minimum 
required  notice  period,  the  Insured  deposit 
shall  cease  to  be  included  within  the  term 
"insured  deposit'  upon  expiration  of  the  re- 
quired notice  period  or  upon  the  expiration 
of  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  FIRRE  Act,  whichever  Is  later.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subparagraph,  the  required 
notice  period  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Initiated 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act. 
"(C)  If  the  insured  deposit  has  no  fixed 
maturity  date  or  required  notice  period,  the 
Insured  deposit  shall  cease  to  be  Included 
within  the  term  'insured  deposit'  upon  the 
expiration  of  6  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  FIRRE  Act. 
The  Corporation  may  provide  appropriate 
notice  to  depositors  whose  deposits  are  sub- 
ject to  this  paragraph  of  the  change  in  de- 
posit insurance  and  of  the  possible  termina- 
tion of  deposit  insurance."; 

(4)  by  striking  subsection  (q)  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"(q)  The  term  'appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency'  shall  mean— 

"(1)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in 
the  case  of  a  national  banking  association,  a 
District  bank,  or  a  Federal  branch  or  agency 
of  a  foreign  bank; 

"(2)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  State  member  in- 
sured bank  (except  a  District  bank), 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  branch  or  agency 
of  a  foreign  bank  with  respect  to  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  which  is 
made  applicable  under  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978,  except  that  for  the 
purposes  of  subsections  (b)  through  (y)  of 
section  8  of  this  Act,  the  term  'insured  fi- 
nancial institution'  Includes  an  uninsured 
branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank  or  a 
commercial  lending  company  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  a  foreign  bank. 
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"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  foreign  bank  which 
does  not  operate  an  insured  branch, 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  any  agency  or  commer- 
cial lending  company  other  than  a  Federal 
agency. 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  supervisory  or  regula- 
tory proceedings  arising  from  the  authority 
given  to  the  Board  of  CSovemors  under  sec- 
tion 7(cKl)  of  the  International  Banliing 
Act  of  1978.  including  such  proceedings 
under  the  Financial  Institutions  Superviso- 
ry Act;  and 

"(F)  in  the  case  of  a  bank  holding  compa- 
ny or  subsidiary  thereof  (other  than  a 
bank): 

"(3)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration in  the  case  of  a  State  nonmember  in- 
sured bank  (except  a  District  t>ank)  or  a  for- 
eign bank  having  an  insured  branch;  and 

"(4)  the  caiairman  of  the  Office  of  Sav- 
ings Associations  in  the  case  of  a  savings  as- 
sociation or  a  savings  suid  loan  holding  com- 
pany. 

Under  the  rule  set  forth  in  this  subsection, 
more  than  one  agency  may  t>e  an  appropri- 
ate Federal  banking  agency  with  respect  to 
any  given  institution."; 

(5)  by  striking  subsection  (t); 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr- 

"(u)  The  term  'savings  association' 
means— 

"(1)  any  institution  the  accounts  of  which 
were  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  immediately 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act: 
and 

"(2)  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association 
or  Federal  savings  bank,  or  a  building  and 
loan,  savings  and  loan,  or  homestead  asso- 
ciation, organized  and  operating  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  char- 
tered or  organized,  or  a  corporation  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  determines  to  \x  operat- 
ing substantially  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
savings  and  loan  association. 

"(V)  The  term  bank'  means  all  banks  as 
defined  in  subsections  (a)  through  (g),  in- 
cluding any  cooperative  bank  the  deposits  of 
which  were  insured  under  this  Act  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  FIRRE 
Act.  Such  term  does  not  include  any  savings 
association,  but  such  term  does  include  a 
former  savings  association  that  has — 

"(A)  converted  from  a  savings  association 
charter  to  a  t>ank  charter  as  determined  by 
the  Corporation:  and 

"(B)  elected  to  remain  a  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  member. 

"(wXl)  The  term  financial  institution' 
means  a  bank  or  savings  association. 

"(2)  The  term  insured  financial  institu- 
tion' means  a  bank  or  savings  association 
the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  in- 
sured pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  Federal  financial  institu- 
tion' means  a  bank  chartered  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  (Currency  or  a  savings  associa- 
tion chartered  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations. 

■•(4)  The  tenri  SUte  financial  institution' 
means  a  financial  Institution  other  than  (A) 
a  Federal  financial  institution,  or  (B)  a  fi- 
nancial institution  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  country. 

"(x)(l)  The  term  default'  with  respect  to 
an  instired  financial  institution  means  an 
adjudication  or  other  official  determination 
of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  or  other 
public  authority  pursuant  to  which  a  con- 
aervator,  receiver,  or  other  legal  custodian  Is 
appointed  for  an  insured  financial  institu- 
tion or,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bank  having 
an  insured  branch,  for  such  branch. 


"(2)  The  term  'in  danger  of  default'  with 
respect  to  an  insured  financial  institution 
means  that  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  or  State  chartering  authority  has 
advised  the  Corporation  with  respect  to 
such  institution  (or  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
bank  having  an  insured  branch,  with  respect 
to  such  insured  branch)  that,  in  its  opin- 
ion— 

"(AKi)  the  financial  institution  or  insured 
branch  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
demands  of  its  depositors  or  pay  its  obliga- 
tions in  the  normal  course  of  business,  and 

"(ii)  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  that 
the  financial  institution  or  insured  branch 
will  t>e  able  to  meet  such  demands  or  pay 
such  obligations  without  Federal  assistance; 
or 

"(BKi)  the  financial  institution  or  insured 
branch  has  incurred  or  is  likely  to  incur 
losses  that  will  deplete  all  or  substantially 
all  of  its  capital,  and 

"(11)  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  for 
the  replenishment  of  the  capital  of  the  fi- 
nancial Institution  or  insured  branch  with- 
out Federal  assistance. 

"(y)(l)  The  term  financial  institution 
holding  company'  means  a  bank  holding 
company  or  a  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany. 

"(2)  The  term  bank  holding  company'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  2  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

"(3)  The  term  savings  and  loan  holding 
company'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  sec- 
tion l(Ka)(l)(D)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933. 

"(zKI)  The  term  'institution-related  party' 
means  a  director,  officer,  employee,  agent, 
controlling  shareholder  (other  than  a  hold- 
ing company),  or  other  person  participating 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  insured 
financial  institution  or  a  subsidiary  of  an  in- 
sured financial  institution,  or  any  person 
who  has  filed  or  is  required  to  file  a  change- 
in-control  notice  with  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  under  section  7(j). 

"(2)  The  term  'other  person  participating 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  Insured 
financial  institution  or  subsidiary  of  an  in- 
sured financial  institution'  includes,  in  addi- 
tion, an  independent  contractor  (including 
an  attorney,  appraiser,  or  accountant)  who 
knowingly  or  recklessly  participates  in  a 
wrongful  action  that  had  or  is  likely  to  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  an  insured  institution. 

"(aa)  The  term  'subsidiary'  means  any 
company  owned  or  controlled  directly  or  in- 
directly by  another  company.  Such  term  in- 
cludes a  service  corporation  owned  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  an  insured  financial  institution 
or  any  subsidiary  of  such  a  service  corpora- 
tion. 

"(bb)  The  term  'control'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  under  section  2  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

"(cc)  The  term  'violation'  includes  without 
limitation  any  action  (alone  or  with  another 
or  others)  for  or  toward  causing,  bringing 
about,  participating  in,  counseling,  or  aiding 
or  abetting  a  violation. 

"(dd)  The  term  'State  housing  finance  au- 
thority' means  any  public  agency,  authority, 
or  corporation  that  serves  as  an  instrumen- 
tality of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  which  functions  as  a  source  of 
residential  mortgage  loan  financing  in  any 
such  State. 

"(ee)  The  term  'mortgage  related  assets' 
means  (1)  residential  mortgage  loans  se- 
cured by  one-to-four  family  or  multi-family 
dwellings,  and  (2)  real  property  Improved 
with  one-to-four  family  or  multi-family  resi- 
dential dwellings,  in  all  such  cases  located 


within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  applicable 
State  Housing  Finance  Authority.". 

SEC.  206.  INSURED  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Section  4  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1814)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  "Each  savings  association,  the 
accounts  of  which  were  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion on  the  date  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act,  shall 
be.  without  application  or  approval,  an  in- 
sured financial  institution  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  that  Act.": 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
sut>section  (b)  the  following:  "Any  applica- 
tion or  notice  for  membership  or  to  com- 
mence or  resume  business  shall  be  promptly 
provided  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  to  the  Corporation  and  the  Cor- 
poration shall  have  a  reasonable  period  to 
provide  comments  with  respect  thereto 
which  must  be  considered  by  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  banking  agency  in  making  its 
findings  thereon  and  with  respect  to  the 
statutory  factors  in  section  6  of  this  Act."; 

(3)  by  striking  the  last  two  sentences  of 
subsection  (b:>  and  all  of  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  the  lollowing: 

"(c)  Continuation  of  Insurance  Follow- 
ing Conversion.— A  State  financial  institu- 
tion resulting  from  the  conversion  of  an  in- 
sured Federal  financial  institution  shall  con- 
tinue as  an  insured  financial  institution. 

"(d)  Continuation  of  Insurance  Follow- 
ing Merger.— A  State  financial  institution 
resulting  from  the  merger  or  consoUdation 
of  insured  financial  institutions,  or  from  the 
merger  or  consolidation  of  a  noninsured  fi- 
nancial institution  with  an  insured  financial 
institution,  shall  continue  as  an  insured  fi- 
nancial institution.". 

SEC.  n«.  APPLICATION  PROCESS:  INSURANCE  FEES. 

Section  5  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1815)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  any "  and  Inserting  "(a) 
Appucation  for  Insurance.— 

"(1)  Banks.— Any": 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(1),  by  inserting  "and  State  savings  asso- 
ciation" after  "State  nonmember  bank";  and 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  the  comma  following 
"State  nonmember  bank"  and  inserting  "or 
such  State  savings  association,"; 

(B)  by  striking  the  comma  after  "such 
bank"  and  inserting  "or  savings  associa- 
tion."; and 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  savings  association": 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following: 

""(2)  Savings  associations.— Any  Federal 
savings  association  that  is  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions to  engage  in  the  business  of  receiving 
deposits,  other  than  trust  funds  as  herein 
defined,  u[>on  application  by  the  association 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings 
Associations,  may  become  an  insured  finan- 
cial institution  following  submission  of  such 
application  to  the  Corporation  together 
with  a  certificate  Issued  to  the  Corporation 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings 
Associations,  unless  insurance  is  denied  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Such  certificate 
shall  state  that  the  savings  association  is  au- 
thorized to  transact  business  as  a  savings  as- 
sociation and  that  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  factors  enumerated  in  section  6 
of  this  Act.  After  the  Corporation's  review 
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of  such  certificate  and  application,  and  any 
appropriate  examination  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  Board  of  Directors  shall  give  con- 
sideraticai  to  the  factors  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of  section  6 
of  this  Act  in  determining  whether  to  deny 
insurance.  If  the  Board  of  Directors,  after 
giving  due  deference  to  the  determination 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings 
Associations  does  not  concur  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations,  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations  that  insur- 
ance has  been  denied,  giving  specific  reasons 
In  writing  for  the  Corporation's  determina- 
tion. In  such  case  no  Insurance  shall  be 
granted.  Any  determination  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  deny  Insurance  to  a  Federal 
savings   association   under   this  subsection 
may  not  be  delegated  and  may  be  made  only 
upon  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  With  respect  to 
(A)  any  Interim  Federal  savings  association 
chartered  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations,   and  which  will  not 
open  lot  business.  Federal  savings  associa- 
tion resulting  from  the  conversion  of  an  in- 
sured State  savings  association  or  savings 
bank,  or  (C)  a  Federal  savings  association 
resulting  from  the  merger  or  consolidation 
of  lns\U-ed  savings  associations  or  savings 
banks,    insurance    shall    be    automatically 
granted  upon  Issuance  of  such  association's 
charter  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations."; 

(5)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  "and  fit- 
ness" after  character; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5).  (6), 
and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (6),  (7),  and  (8).  re- 
spectively; and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

"(5)  the  risk  presented  to  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund;";  ,  ^^    ,  , 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  IMSHRANCE  FEES.— 

"(1)  NONINSURED  INSTITUTIONS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Every  nonlnsured  finan- 
cial institution  that  becomes  Insured  by  the 
Corporation,  and  every  nonlnsured  branch 
that  becomes  insured  by  the  Corporation, 
shall  pay  the  Corporation  a  fee  the  Corpo- 
ration may  by  regulation  prescribe,  after 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  need  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  reserve  ratios  In  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  and  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 7.  A  financial  institution  that  becomes 
an  insured  financial  institution  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  pay  a  fee 
under  this  subparagraph. 

"(B)  Fee  credited  to  appropriate  fund.— 
The  fee  paid  by  the  financial  institution 
shall  be  credited  to  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund  if  the  financial  Institution  becomes  a 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  meml)er,  or  to  the 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund  if  the 
financial  Institution  becomes  a  Savings  As- 
sociation Insurance  Fund  member. 

"(2)  Conversions.— 

"(A)  Prohibited.— No  insured  financial  in- 
stitution may  participate  In  a  conversion 
transaction  without  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Corporation.  Except  as  provided  m  para- 
graph (C),  the  Corporation  shall  not  provide 
its  coi»ent  to  any  conversion  transaction  oc- 
curring before  the  expiration  of  5  yeare 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE 
Act. 


"(B)  Defined.— A  'conversion  transaction' 
means— 

"(I)  the  change  of  status  of  an  Insured  fi- 
nancial institution,  whether  as  a  result  of  a 
charter  conversion  or  otherwise,  from  a 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  member  to  a  Savings 
Association  Insurance  Fund  member  or 
from  a  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
member  to  a  Bank  Insurance  Fund  member; 
"(11)  the  merger  or  consolidation  of  a  Bank 
Insurance  Fund  member  with  a  Savings  As- 
sociation Insurance  Fund  member, 

"(lil)(I)  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  a 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  meml)er  of  liability  to 
pay  any  deposits  in  a  Savings  Association 
Insurance  Fund  member;  or 

"(II)  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  a  Sav- 
ings Association  Insurance  Fund  member  of 
liability  to  pay  any  deposits  In  a  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  member;  or 

"(lv)(I)  the  transfer  on  the  part  of  a  Bank 
Insurance  Fund  member  of  assets  to  any 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
member  In  consideration  of  the  assumption 
of  liabilities  for  any  portion  of  the  deposits 
In  such  Bank  Insurance  Fund  member;  or 

"(ID  the  transfer  on  the  part  of  a  Savings 
Association  Insurance  Fund  member  of 
assets  to  any  Bank  Insurance  Fund  member 
In  consideration  of  the  assumption  of  liabil- 
ities for  any  portion  of  the  deposits  in  such 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
member. 

"(C)  Permitted  conversions.— The  Corpo- 
ration may  provide  its  consent  at  any  time 
to  a  conversion  transaction  if — 

"(1)  the  conversion  transaction  affects  an 
Insubstantial  portion,  as  determined  by  the 
Corporation,  of  the  Insured  liabilities  of 
each  financial  Institution  participating  in 
the  conversion  transaction; 

"(ii)  the  conversion  occurs  In  connecting 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  member  In  default  or 
In  danger  of  default,  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines that  the  financial  benefits  to  the  Sav- 
ings Association  Insurance  Fund  equals  or 
exceeds  the  Corporation's  estimate  of  loss 
of  assessment  Income  to  such  insurance 
fund  over  the  5  years  following  the  conver- 
sion, and  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
concurs  with  the  Corporation's  determina- 
tion; 

"(Hi)  the  conversion  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  Bank  Insurance 
Fund  member  In  default  or  in  danger  of  de- 
fault and  the  Corporation  determines  that 
the  financial  benefits  to  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund  equals  or  exceeds  the  Corporation's 
estimate  of  the  loss  of  assessment  Income  to 
the  Insurance  fund  over  the  5  years  follow- 
ing the  conversion; 

"(Iv)  the  conversion  occurs  In  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  State  chartered 
savings  association  pursuant  to  a  letter  of 
intent  or  a  written  memorandum  of  under- 
standing entered  Into  on  or  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1988,  with  a  bank  holding  company, 
which  savings  association  (I)  has  never  ac- 
cepted deposits,  (II)  Is  not  insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, and  (III)  has  been  owned  by  an 
entity  which  Is  required  by  Federal  statute 
to  divest  Itself  of  such  savings  association; 


or 

"(V)  the  conversion  transaction  assists  the 
transferring  financial  Institution  In  meeting 
a  capital  standard  agreed  to  by  the  transfer- 
ring financial  institution  with  its  Federal  su- 
pervisory agency  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987, 
and  the  transferring  institution  has  made  a 
commitment  in  writing  to  use  any  gain  from 
the  conversion  transaction  to  increase  its 
capital. 


For  the  purpose  of  clause  (i),  a  conversion 
transaction  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  an  in- 
substantial portion  of  the  insured  liabilities 
of  the  financial  Institution  if  the  Insured  li- 
abilities transferred  over  the  5-year  period 
commencing  upon  enactment  of  the  FIRRE 
Act  do  not  exceed  20  percent  of  such  In- 
sured liabilities  existing  at  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  such  Act. 
"(D)  Exit  and  entry  pees.— 
"(1)  The  Corporation,  with  the  r.pproval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  and  Impose  an  exit  fee  which 
shall  be  payable  In  the  case  of  a  conversion 
transaction  in  which  the  resulting  or  acquir- 
ing financial  Institution  Is  a  Bank  Insurance 
Fund  member.  The  fee  shall  be  collected 
from  the  converting  Institution  or  other  In- 
stitution involved  In  the  conversion  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  payable 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  entity 
as  if  it  were  an  assessment  for  the  year  or 
other  applicable  period  during  which  the 
conversion  occurs,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  authorize  such  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  (as  defined  in  section 
21A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act) 
for  Interest  payments  on  Its  obligations  If 
such  Financing  Corporation  has  exhausted 
all  other  sources  of  funding  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

"(11)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  collect  an  entrance  fee.  The  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  fee,  except  that— 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  a  conversion  transaction 
In  which  the  resulting  or  acquiring  financial 
Institution  is  a  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
member,  the  fee  shall  be  in  an  amount  nec- 
essary to  prevent  dilution  of  the  Bank  In- 
surance Fund,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  Bank 
Insurance  Fund;  and 

"(II)  in  the  case  of  a  conversion  transac- 
tion in  which  the  resulting  or  acquiring  fi- 
nancial Institution  is  a  Savings  Association 
Insurance  Fund  member,  the  fee  shall  be  In 
an  amount  necessary  to  prevent  dilution  of 
the  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund, 
and  shall  be  paid  to  the  Savings  Association 
Insurance  Fund. 

"(e)  Liability  op  Commonly-Controlled 
Financial  Institutions.— 

"(1)  Reimbursement  required. — On  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE 
Act,  whenever  the  Corporation,  acting  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  law,  incurs  a  loss 
in  connection  with  the  default  of  an  Insured 
financial  Institution,  or  in  connection  with 
providing  assistance  to  an  Insured  financial 
institution  in  danger  of  default,  any  other 
commonly-controlled  insured  financial  Insti- 
tution shall  be  liable  to  the  Corporation  fol- 
lowing notice  to  the  institution  as  provided 
in  this  subsection  and  on  request  shall  reim- 
burse the  Corporation  for  any  such  loss.  No 
such  liability  shall  arise  under  this  subsec- 
tion if  the  Corporation  fails  to  provide 
notice  within  2  years  of  the  date  the  Corpo- 
ration Incurs  such  loss. 

"(2)  Amount  op  compensation;  proce- 
dures.— 

"(A)  Use  of  estimates.— When  an  Insured 
financial  Institution  Is  In  default  or  requires 
assistance  to  prevent  default,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  in  good  faith  estimate  Its  prospec- 
tive losses  resulting  from  such  default  or  as- 
sistance, shall  advise  any  commonly-con- 
trolled financial  Institution  of  the  amount 
of  its  liability  In  connection  with  such 
losses,  and  If  there  Is  more  than  one  such 
commonly-controlled  financial  institution, 
determine  each  commonly-controlled  finan- 
cial institution's  share  of  such  liability. 
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"(B)  Procesukcs;  immediate  payment.— 
The  Corporation,  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  sigency, 
shall  specify  the  procedures  and  schedule 
by  which  each  such  commonly-controlled  fi- 
nancial institution  must  reimburse  the  Cor- 
poration for  its  liability  under  this  subsec- 
tion on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  compel  any  or  all  commonly-con- 
trolled flnanclSLl  Institutions  to  make  imme- 
diate payment  of  any  compensation  re- 
quired under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(C)  Pkioiutt.— The  liability  esUbllshed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shaUbe- 

"(i)  superior  to  the  following  obligations 
and  liabilities  of  the  financial  institution: 

"(I)  any  obligation  subordinated  to  deposi- 
tors or  other  general  creditors; 

"(II)  any  obligation  to  shareholders  aris- 
ing as  a  result  of  their  status  as  sharehold- 
ers (Including  a  bank  holding  company  or 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  or  any 
shareholder  or  creditor  of  such  company): 
or 

"(IH)  any  unsecured  obligation  or  liability 
owed  to  any  other  commonly-controlled 
company  or  commonly-controlled  Insured  fi- 
nancial institution:  and 

"(11)  subordinate  in  right  or  payment  to 
the  following  obligations  and  liabilities  of 
the  financial  institution: 

"(I)  deposit  liabilities  other  than  those  to 
commonly-controlled  financial  institutions: 
"(II)  secured  obligations;  tmd 
"(III)  other  general  liabilities,  except  to 
the  extent  specified  in  ( i )  above:  and 

"(ill)  equal  in  preference  with  other  liabil- 
ities and  obligations  of  the  financial  institu- 
tion. 
"(D)  ADJUSTMXirr  or  estimated  patmznt.— 
"(1)  OvEXPATMSNT.— If  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation estimated  by  and  paid  to  the  Cor- 
poration by  one  or  more  such  commonly- 
controlled  financial  institutions  is  greater 
than  the  actual  loss  incurred  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, the  Corporation  shall  reimburse 
each  such  commonly-controlled  financial  in- 
stitution its  pro-rata  share  of  any  overpay- 
ment. 

"(11)  nifDEXPATMEMT.— If  the  amount  of 
compensation  estimated  by  and  paid  to  the 
Corporation  by  one  or  more  such  common- 
ly-controUed  financial  institutions  is  less 
than  the  actual  loss  incurred  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, the  Corporation  shall  redetermine  in 
its  discretion  the  liability  of  each  such  com- 
monly-controlled financial  institution  to  the 
Corporation  and  shall  require  each  such 
commonly-controlled  financial  institution  to 
make  payment  of  any  additional  liability  to 
the  Corporation. 
"(3)  Review.— 

"(A)  AsMunsraATivE  review.— The  Corpo- 
ration shall  by  regulation  establish  an  ad- 
ministrative procedure  for  review  of  the 
amount  of  losses,  the  liability  of  individual 
commonly-controUed  financial  institutions, 
and  the  schedule  of  payments  to  be  made  by 
such  commonly-controlled  financial  Institu- 
tions. The  regulations  shall  provide  for  a 
hearing  on  the  record  in  accordance  with 
section  5M  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  on 
the  part  of  any  such  commonly-controlled 
financial  institution. 
"(B)  JusiciAi.  REVIEW.— Determinations 
by  the  Corporation  of  the  amount  of 
the  liability  of  commonly-controlled 
financial  institutions,  or  the  procedures  or 
scheduling  of  the  payments  required,  shall 
be  reviewable  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  or  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  where  the 
financial  Institution  in  default  or  In  danger 


of  default  is  l(x»ted.  in  accordance  with 
chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(4)  Limitation  on  rights  or  private  par- 
ties.—No  court  shall  give  effect  to  any 
rights  or  powers  conferred  on  any  person, 
by  State  or  Federal  law  or  otherwise,  inso- 
far as  giving  effect  to  any  such  rights  or 
powers  would  impair  the  ability  of  the  fi- 
nancial Institution  to  perform  its  obligations 
under  this  subsection. 
"(5)  Limitations.— 

"(A)  Limited  partnerships.— The  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
any  limited  partnership  or  its  affiliates 
(other  than  insured  financial  institutions 
which  are  majority-owned  subsidiaries  of 
such  partnership)  if  a  registration  state- 
ment indicating  that  such  partnership  in- 
tends or  intended  to  acquire  one  or  more  In- 
sured financial  institutions  was  filed  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
with  respect  to  such  partnership  on  or 
before  April  10.  1989. 

"(B)  Savings  association  and  bank  insur- 
ance ruND  MEMBERS.— For  a  period  of  5  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE 
Act.  no  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
member  shall  have  any  liability  to  the  Cor- 
poration under  this  subsection  arising  out  of 
assistance  provided  to  or  loss  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  default  of  a  Bank  Insurance 
Fund  member,  and  no  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
member  shall  have  such  liability  with  re- 
spect to  assistance  provided  to  or  loss  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  default  of  a  Savings 
Association  Insurance  Fund  member. 

"(C)  Exclusion.— Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  no  insured  financial  Institution 
shall  be  liable  to  the  Corporation  for  any 
such  loss  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
default  of  or  provision  of  assistance  to  any 
other  commonly-controlled  Insured  finan- 
cial Institution,  the  principal  office  of  which 
is  located  In  another  State.  If  that  other 
State  was  economically  distressed  at  the 
time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  commonly- 
controlled  Insured  financial  Institution  In 
that  other  State,  and  one  or  more  common- 
ly-controlled insured  financial  Institutions 
In  that  other  State  had  assets  In  excess  of 
$4,000,000,000  In  the  aggregate  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
This  subparagraph  shall  apply  only  for  5 
years  after  the  acquisition  or  such  longer 
period  determined  by  the  Corporation  after 
written  application  by  the  acquiror,  and 
only  to  acquisitions  consummated  on  May  1. 
1987.  or  January  29.  1988. 

"(D)  Definition.— Financial  Institutions 
are  not  ■commonly-controlled'  for  a  period 
of  5  years  after  the  acquisition  or  such 
longer  period  determined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion after  written  application  of  the  ac- 
quiror, whenever  one  financial  institution 
controls  another  by  virtue  of  ownership  of 
voting  shares  acquired  In  securing  or  collect- 
ing a  debt  previously  contracted  In  good 
faith,  and  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  FIRRE  Act  to  the  expiration  of  the  ex- 
clusion, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
23A(d)(l)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  the 
controlling  bank  and  all  of  its  other  Insured 
financial  institution  affiliates  comply  fully 
with  the  restrictions  of  23A  and  23B  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  In  their  transactions 
with  the  acquired  Insured  financial  institu- 
tion. 

"(6)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection,  financial  Institutions  are  'com- 
monly-controlled' if  they  are  controlled  by 
the  same  financial  Institution  holding  com- 
pany (including  any  company  required  to 
file  reports  pursuant  to  section  4(f)(6)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956)  or 


If  one  financial  institution  is  controlled  by 
another  financial  institution.". 

SEC.  X07.  INSURABILITY  FACTORS. 

Section  6  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1816)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

-SEC  S.  PA(7rOR8  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  factors 
to  be  considered  and  enumerated  In  the  cer- 
tificate required  under  section  4(b)  and  to 
be  considered  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
under  section  5  shall  be— 

"(1)  the  financial  history  and  condition  of 
the  financial  institution: 

"(2)  the  adequacy  of  Its  capital  structure; 

"(3)  its  future  earnings  prospects: 

"(4)  the  general  character  and  fitness  of 
Its  management; 

"(5)  the  risk  presented  to  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
an(%  Fund,  as  appropriate; 

"(6)  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served:  and 

"(7)  whether  or  not  Its  corporate  powers 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.". 

SEC.  Z08.  ASSESSMENTS. 

Section  7  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  1817)  Is  amended— 
(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ",  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations,  any  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank."  after  "Comptroller  of 
the  Currency"  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

(B)  by  striking  "either"  and  Inserting 
"any"  In  such  sentence: 

(C)  by  striking  "State  nonmember  bank 
(except  a  District  bank)"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subparagraph  (A)  and  Inserting  "fi- 
nancial institution ": 

(D)  by  inserting  "to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations,  to  any  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank,  "  after  "Comptroller  of 
the  Currency."  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A);  and 

(E)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B)  and  In- 
serting the  following: 

"(B)  The  Board  of  Directors  may  from 
time  to  time  require  any  or  all  Insured  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  file  such  additional 
reports  as  the  Corporation,  after  agreement 
with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations,  as  appropriate,  may 
deem  advisable  for  Insurance  purposes."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)(3)— 

(A)  by  striking  all  before  "reports  of  con- 
dition" and  inserting  "Each  Insured  finan- 
cial Institution  shall  make  to  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  banking  agency  4"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  the  word  ""bank" 
each  time  it  appears  In  the  second,  fifth, 
and  sixth  sentences,  the  following:  ""or  sav- 
ings association"; 

(C)  by  inserting  after  "member  bank"  in 
the  seventh  sentence  the  following:  "and 
each  insured  savings  association'";  and 

(D)  by  Inserting  "or  savings  associations" 
after  "banks"  in  the  last  sentence: 

(3)  In  paragraphs  (4)  and  (7).  by  inserting 
after  the  words  "bank",  "bank's",  or 
"banks"  (except  "foreign  banks")  the  words 
"or  savings  association",  "or  savings  associa- 
tion's", or,  "or  savings  associations"',  respec- 
tively; 

(4)  by  striking  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

'"(1)  Assessment  rates.— 
"(A)     Annual     assessment     rates     pre- 
scribed.—The  Corporation  shall  set  assess- 
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I  (B)  and  in- 


ment  rates  for  insured  financial  institutions 
annually.  The  Corporation  shall  fix  the 
annual  assessment  rate  for  Bank  Insurance 
Fund  members  Independently  from  the 
annual  assessment  rate  for  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  members.  The  Corpo- 
ration shaU  by  June  30  of  each  year  an- 
nounce the  assessment  rates  for  the  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year. 
"(B)  Designated  reserve  ratio  defined.— 
"(i)  The  designated  reserve  ratio  of  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  shall  be— 
"(1)  1.25  percent  of  insured  accounts;  or 
"(II)  such  higher  ratio,  not  exceeding  1.65 
percent  of  insured  accounts,  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  by  a  majority  vote  determines 
to  be  justified  by  circumstances  that  raise  a 
significant  risk  of  substantial  future  losses 
to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  for  a  period  of 
one  year  and  for  further  periods  not  exceed- 
ing one  year  each  and  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  each  instance. 

"(ii)  The  designated  reserve  ratio  of  the 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund  shaU 

be 

"(I)  1.85  percent  of  insured  accounts;  or 
"(II)  such  higher  ratio,  not  exceeding  1.65 
percent  of  Insured  accounts,  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  by  a  majority  vote  determines 
to  be  justified  by  circumstances  that  raise  a 
significant  risk  of  substantial  future  losses 
to  the  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund, 
for  a  period  of  one  year  and  for  further  pe- 
riods not  exceeding  one  year  each  and  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
each  instance, 
"(iii)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall— 
"(I)  maintain  reserves  in  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  received  pursuant  to  clause 
(IMII)  as  Supplemental  Reserves  in  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund; 

"(ID  allocate  each  calendar  quarter  to  an 
Earnings  Participation  Account  In  the  Bank 
Insurance  Fund  the  Investment  Income 
earned  by  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  on  such 
Supplemental  Reserves  In  the  preceding  cal- 
endar quarter;  „  _..  . 

"(Ill)  distribute  such  Eammgs  Participa- 
tion Account  at  the  conclusion  of  each  cal- 
endar year  to  Bank  Insurance  Fund  mem- 
bers; and  ^  ,   _ 

"(IV)  distribute  such  Supplemental  Re- 
serves to  Bank  Insurance  Fund  members  If 
and  to  the  extent  such  Supplemental  Re- 
serves are  not  needed  to  satisfy  the  desig- 
nated reserve  ratio. 
"(Iv)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall— 
"(I)  maintain  reserves  in  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund  received  pursuant  to 
clause  (ilKII)  as  Supplemental  Reserves  m 
the  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund; 

"(II)  aUocate  each  calendar  quarter  to  an 
Earnings  Participation  Account  in  the  Sav- 
ings Association  Insurance  Fund  the  Invest- 
ment income  earned  by  the  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  on  such  Supplemental 
Reserves  In  the  preceding  calendar  quarter; 
"(III)  distribute  such  Earnings  Participa- 
tion Account  at  the  conclusion  of  each  cal- 
endar year  to  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund  members;  and 

"(IV)  distribute  such  Supplemental  Re- 
serves to  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund  members  If  and  to  the  extent  such 
Supplemental  Reserves  are  not  needed  to 
satisfy  the  designated  reserve  ratio. 

"(C)  AssEssjiEirr  rate  for  bank  insurance 
roND  MEMBERS.— The  annual  assessment  rate 
for  Bank   Insurance  Fund  members  shall 

"(I)  untU  December  31,  1989,  one-tweUth 
of  1  percent;  ^  _ 

"(U)  from  January  1,  1990,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1990,  twelve  one-hundredths  of  1 
percent; 


"(III)  on  and  after  January  1,  1991,  fifteen 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent; 

"(Iv)  on  January  1  of  a  calendar  year  in 
which  the  reserve  ratio  of  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  is  expected  to  be  below  the  desig- 
nated reserve  ratio  by  determination  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  such  rate  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  appropriate  to 
restore  the  reserve  ratio  to  the  designated 
reserve  ratio  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  after  taking  Into  consideration  the  ex- 
pected operating  expenses,  case  resolution 
expienditures,  and  Investment  Income  of  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund,  and  the  Impact  on  In- 
sured bank  earnings  and  capitalization, 
except  that— 

•(I)  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
FIRRE  Act  and  through  1994,  so  long  as  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  reserve  ratio  Is  rising 
on  a  calendar  year  basis,  the  rate  shall  be  as 
specified  In  clauses  (I),  (U),  and  (lU),  above; 

"(II)  the  rate  shall  not  exceed  thirty  one- 
hundredths  of  one  percent;  and 

"(III)  the  Increase  In  the  rate  shall  not 
exceed  five  one-hundredths  of  one  percent; 
and 

"(v)  at  all  times  not  less  than  $1,000  per 
annum. 

"(D)  Assessment  rate  for  savings  asso- 
ciation     INSURANCE     FUND      MEMBERS.— The 

annual  assessment  rate  for  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  F\ind  members  shall  be— 

"(l)  until  December  31,  1990,  20.8  one-hun- 
dredths of  1  percent; 

"(11)  from  January  1,  1991,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1993,  twenty-three  one-hun- 
dredths of  1  percent; 

"(lU)  from  January  1,  1994,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1997,  eighteen  one-hundredths 
of  1  percent; 

"(Iv)  on  and  after  January  1,  1998,  fifteen 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent; 

"(V)  on  January  1  of  a  calendar  yettf  In 
which  the  reserve  ratio  of  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund  Is  expected  to  be 
below  the  designated  reserve  ratio  by  deter- 
mination of  the  Board  of  Directors,  such 
rate  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  be  appropriate  to  restore  the  reserve 
ratio  to  the  designated  reserve  ratio  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  after  taking 
Into  consideration  the  expected  operating 
expenses,  case  resolution  expenditures,  and 
Investment  Income  of  the  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund,  and  the  Impact  on  In- 
sured savings  association  earnings  and  capi- 
talization, except  that— 

"(I)  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
provision  and  through  1994,  the  rate  shall 
be  as  specified  In  C),  (ID,  and  (Ul)  above; 

"(II)  from  January  1,  1995  and  until  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  first  attains  a  ratio  of 
1.20  percent  of  insured  accounts,  the  rate 
shall  be  as  specified  In  (ill)  and  (Iv)  above, 
unless  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund  has  experienced  a  net  loss  during  any 
one  of  the  prior  3  years,  or  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances exist  that  raise  a  reasonable  risk 
of  serious  future  losses  to  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund; 

"(III)  the  rate  shall  not  exceed  thirty  one- 
hundredths  of  one  percent;  and 

"(IV)  the  increase  in  the  rate  shall  not 
exceed  five  one-hundredths  of  one  percent; 
and 
"(vl)  at  all  times  not  less  than  $1,000  per 

annum. 

"(E)  Financing  corporation  and  funding 
CORPORATION  ASSESSMENTS.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  authority  provided  herein,  with  re- 
spect to  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
members,  amounts  assessed  by  the  Financ- 


ing Corporation  and  the  Funding  Corpora- 
tion under  section  21  and  2  IB,  respectively, 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  shall 
be  subtracted  from  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  assessed  by  the  Corporation  hereun- 
der. The  Corporation  may  adopt  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  phase  in  the 
assessments  required  to  be  made  by  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  on  Savings  Association 
Insurance  Fund  members  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
in  order  that  the  Financing  Corporation  can 
obtain  sufficient  funds  for  Interest  pay- 
ments required  thereunder. 
"(2)  Assessment  procedures.— 
"(A)  Semiannual  assessments.— Except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion- 

"(I)  the  semiannual  assessment  due  from 
any  Bank  Insurance  Fund  member  for  any 
semiannual  period  shall  be  equal  to  one-half 
the  annual  assessment  rate  applicable  to 
such  Bank  Insurance  Fund  member  multi- 
plied by  such  Bank  Insurance  Fund  mem- 
ber's average  assessment  base  for  the  Imme- 
diately preceding  semiannual  period;  and 

"(ID  the  semiannual  assessment  due  from 
any  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
member  for  any  semiannual  period  shall  be 
equal  to  one-half  the  annual  assessment 
rate  applicable  to  such  Savings  Association 
Insurance  Fund  member  multiplied  by  such 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund  mem- 
ber's average  assessment  base  for  the  imme- 
diately preceding  semiannual  period. 

"(B)  Period  defined.- For  the  purpose  of 
this  section  the  term  semiannual  period* 
means  a  period  beginning  on  January  1  of 
any  calendar  year  and  ending  on  June  30  of 
the  same  year,  or  a  period  beginning  on  July 
1  of  any  calendar  year  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 31  of  the  same  year."; 

(5)  In  paragraphs  (3)  through  (8)  of  sub- 
section (b),  by  striking  "bank"  and  "bank's" 
and  inserting  "financial  Institution"  and  "fi- 
nancial institution's",  respectively,  except 
that  the  phrases  "foreign  bank "  and  "for- 
eign banks"  shall  not  be  amended;  and 

(6)  In  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  "bank"  and  Inserting  "fi- 
nancial Institution",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "A  financial  Institution  that 
becomes  an  insured  financial  Institution  as  a 
result  of  the  operation  of  section  4(a)  shall 
pay  such  an  assessment."; 

(7)  by  striking  subsection  (d)  and  Inserting 
the  following: 

"(d)  Assessment  Credits.— 

"(1)  In  general.— 

"(A)  On  June  30  of  each  calendar  year, 
the  Corporation  shall  prescribe  and  publish 
the  aggregate  amount  to  be  credited  to  In- 
sured financial  Institutions  In  the  succeed- 
ing calendar  year;  and 

"(B)  Each  Insured  financial  institution 
shall  be  Invoiced  by  the  Con>oratlon  In  such 
succeeding  calendar  year  for  the  net  premi- 
um which  shall  be  equal  to  the  assessment 
less  such  prescribed  assessment  credit. 

"(C)  The  Corporation  shall  deduct  any 
outstanding  obligations  owed  to  the  corpo- 
ration by  an  Individual  insured  financial  in- 
stitution from  any  assessment  credit  to  be 
credited  to  such  financial  Institution. 

"(2)     Assessment    credit    for     insured 

BANKS.— 

"(A)  Credit  barred.— The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  not  prescribe  an  assessment  credit 
to  Bank  Insurance  Fund  members,  when 
the  Board  of  Directors  determines  that  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  reserve  ratio  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  equal  to  or  less  than  the  desig- 
nated reserve  ratio  after  taking  into  consid- 
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enttlon  the  Fund's  expected  operating  ex- 
penses, case  resolution  expenditures,  invest- 
ment Income,  and  assessment  income. 

"(B)  Crkdit  authorizb).— When  the 
Board  of  Directors  determines  after  taking 
Into  consideration  the  Fund's  expected  op- 
erating expenses,  case  resolution  expendi- 
tures, investment  income,  and  assessment 
Income,  that  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  re- 
serve ratio  is  expected  to  exceed  the  desig- 
nated reserve  ratio  in  the  succeeding  year, 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  prescribe  an  as- 
sessment credit  to  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
members  in  such  succeeding  calendar  year 
equal  to  the  smaller  of  the  following 
amounts— 

"(i)  the  amount  necessary  to  reduce  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  reserve  ratio  to  the 
designated  reserve  ratio;  or 

"(11)  100  percent  of  the  net  assessment 
income  to  be  received  from  Bank  Insurance 
Fund  members  in  such  succeeding  year. 

"(3)  ASSKSSMKHT  CltXDIT  POR  IKSUHZD  SAV- 
UIOS  ASSOCIATOira.— 

'(A)  Crbdit  Muuto.— The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  not  prescribe  an  assessment  credit 
to  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
memt>ers.  when  the  Board  of  Directors  de- 
termines that  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  reserve  ratio  is  expected  to  be 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  designated  reserve 
ratio  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
fund's  expected  operating  expenses,  case 
resolution  expenditures,  investment  Income, 
and  assessment  income. 

"(B)  Crkdit  aothorizd).— When  the 
Board  of  Directors  determines  after  taking 
Into  consideration  the  fund's  expected  oper- 
ating expenses,  case  resolution  expendi- 
tures, investment  income,  and  Assessment 
income,  that  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  reserve  ratio  is  expected  to 
exceed  the  designated  reserve  ratio  in  the 
succeeding  year,  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  prescribe  an  assessment  credit  to  Sav- 
ings Association  Insurance  Fund  members 
in  such  succeeding  calendar  year  equal  to 
the  smaller  of  the  following  amounts— 

"(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  reduce  the 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund  reserve 
ratio  to  the  designated  reserve  ratio:  or 

"(U)  100  percent  of  the  net  assessment 
Income  to  be  received  from  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  members  in  such  suc- 
ceeding year. 

"(4)  Net  assxssmkiit  ihcomk  OKniTKD.— The 
term  'net  assessment  income'  as  used  herein 
means— 

"(A)  for  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  the 
total  assessments  which  become  due  during 
the  calendar  year  less  operating  costs  and 
expenses  described  in  clause  (i).  further  re- 
duced by  the  amount  by  which  the  Bank  In- 
surance Fund's  insurance  costs  described  in 
clause  (ii).  exceed  its  investment  income  for 
the  calendar  year,  as  follows: 

"(i)  for  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  operating  costs  and  expenses  to  be  de- 
ducted from  assessments  include  the  operat- 
ing costs  and  expenses  of— 

"(I)  the  Corporation  for  the  calendar  year 
directly  attributable  to  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund:  and 

"(II)  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund:  and 

"(11)  for  the  puriMses  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  insurance  costs  shall  include— 

"(I)  additions  to  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund's  reserve  to  provide  for  insurance 
losses  during  the  calendar  year,  except  that 
any  adjustments  to  reserve  which  result  in  a 
reduction  of  such  reserve  shall  be  added: 
and 

"(II)  the  insurance  losses  sustained  in  said 
calendar  yean  and 


"(B)  for  the  Savings  A.ssociation  Insurance 
Fund,  the  total  assessments  which  become 
due  during  the  calendar  year  less  operating 
costs  and  expenses  described  in  clause  (1). 
further  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which 
the  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund's 
insurance  costs  described  in  clause  (11). 
exceed  its  investment  income  for  the  calen- 
dar year,  as  follows: 

"(1)  for  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  operating  costs  and  expenses  to  be  de- 
ducted from  assessments  include  the  operat- 
ing costs  and  expenses  of— 

"(I)  the  CoriJoration  for  the  calendar  year 
directly  attributable  to  the  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  F\md:  and 

"(II)  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund: and 

"(11)  for  the  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  Insurance  costs  shall  include— 

(I)  additions  to  the  Savings  Association 
Insurance  Fund's  reserve  to  provide  for  In- 
surance losses  during  the  calendar  year, 
except  that  any  adjustments  to  reserve 
which  result  in  a  reduction  of  such  reserve 
shall  be  added:  and 

"(II)  the  Insurance  losses  sustained  In  said 
calendar  year. 

"(5)  Investment  income  defirso.— llie 
term  'investment  income'  as  used  herein 
means— 

"(A)  for  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  inter- 
est, dividends,  and  net  market  gains  earned 
on  investments  of  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund:  and 

"(B)  for  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund.  Interest,  dividends,  and  net  market 
gains  earned  on  Investments  of  the  Savings 
Insurance  Fund.": 

(8)  by  striking  "bank"  wherever  it  appears 
in  subsections  (e).  (f ),  (g)  and  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing "financial  institution": 

(9)  in  subsection  (J)— 

(A)  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (I)— 
(i)  by  inserting  "(A)"  before  "any  'bank 

holding  company' ":  and 

(11)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: '":  (B)  any  savings  and  loan  holding 
company'  which  has  control  of  any  insured 
financial  institution,  and  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  in  the  case  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  companies  shall  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations: and  (C)  any  other  company  that 
controls  an  insured  financial  institution 
that  is  not  a  t>ank  holding  company  or  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)(A).  by  striking  "fail- 
ure" and  inserting  "default"  and  by  striking 
"bank"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting 
"financial  Institution": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)(D).  by  inserting 
"unless  it  finds  that  an  emergency  exists  " 
after  the  comma  following  the  word  "shall ': 

(D)  in  paragraph  (7)— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D): 

(ii)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  "":  or";  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(F)  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  determines  that  the  proposed  trans- 
action would  result  in  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  or  the  Savings 
Association  Insurance  Fund."; 

(E)  by  striking  paragraph  (17)  and  insert- 
ing the  following: 

"(17)  Applicabiuty.— This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  a  transaction  subject  to  section  3  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1842)  or  section  18  of  th<s  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1828);  or 

""(B)  the  acquisit'on  of  a  savings  associa- 
tion which  acqui5r.<on  *s  subject  to  section 


10  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933."; 
and 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(1)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

""(1)  the  'Bank  Insurance  Fund  reserve 
ratio"  is  the  ratio  of  the  net  worth  of  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  to  the  value  of  the  ag- 
gregate Insured  deposits  held  in  all  Bank  In- 
surance Fund  members: 

"(2)  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund  reserve  ratio"  is  the  ratio  of  the  net 
worth  of  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund  to  the  value  of  the  aggregate  insured 
deposits  held  in  all  Savings  Association  In- 
surance Fund  members; 

"(3)  "Bank  Insurance  Fund  member' 
means  any  Insured  financial  institution 
other  than  a  Savings  Association  Insurance 
fund  member;  and 

"(4)  "Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
member'  means  any  financial  institution  the 
accounts  of  which  were  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion inunedlately  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  FIRRE  Act.  any  insured  savings  associa- 
tion other  than  a  Federal  savings  bank 
chartered  pursuant  to  section  5(o)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  and  any 
other  financial  institution  that  is  required 
to  pay  assessments  into  the  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund.". 

SEC.  Mf .  FDIC  CORPORATE  POWERS. 

Section  9  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1819)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "bank"  and 
"banks"  wherever  they  appear  and  inserting 
"financial  institution "  and  "financial  insti- 
tutions", respectively:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  provisions  of  Para- 
graph Four  after  the  phrase  ""as  receiver  of 
a  SUte  bank"  and  replacing  them  with  the 
following:  "other  than  as  receiver  under  the 
provisions  of  section  11(e)(2)  or  11(e)(3)  and 
which  involves  only  the  preappointment 
rights  of  or  obligations  owing  to  depositors, 
creditors,  or  stockholders  against  or  by  such 
SUte  financial  institution  under  State  law 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Nothing  in  the  forego- 
ing shall  limit  the  right  of  the  Corporation 
to  Invoke  the  jurisdiction  of  a  United  States 
district  court  where  the  Corporation  is 
acting  as  receiver  of  a  State  financial  insti- 
tution and  that  institution  could  have  in- 
voked such  jurisdiction.  No  attachment  or 
execution  shall  be  issued  against  the  Corpo- 
ration or  iU  property  before  final  judgment 
in  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  in  any 
State,  county,  municipal  or  United  States 
court.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  desig- 
nate agents  upon  whom  service  of  process 
may  be  made  in  any  State,  territory,  or  ju- 
risdiction in  which  any  insured  bank  is  lo- 
cated.". 

SEC.  :U.  ADMINISTRA"nON  OF  CORPORATION. 

Section  10(b)  of  the  Federal  E>eposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1820(b))  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence,  by  Inserting  after 
"or  other  institution"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "including  a  State  savings  associa- 
tion."; 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  ""in- 
sured Federal  savings  bank"  and  inserting 

"insured  savings  association". 

SEC.  21 1.  INSURANCE  FUNDS. 

Section  11(a)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(a))  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing the  following: 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


"(1)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
FIRRE  Act,  the  Corporation  shall  insure 
the  deposits  of  all  insured  financial  institu- 
tions as  provided  in  this  Act.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2),  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  insured  deposit  of  any  de- 
positor shall  be  $100,000.": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2Kb),  by  striking  "(b)" 
and  inserting  "(B)"  and  by  striking  "time 
and  savings". 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
'(4)  There  are  established  two  insurance 

funds  both  to  be  operated  and  administered 
by  the  Corporation  and  to  be  separately 
maintained  and  not  commingled,  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  Insurance  pur- 
poses of  tills  Act  in  the  manner  set  forth 
l>dowi 

"(A)  On  the  effective  date  of  the  FIRRE 
Act.  there  is  established  a  fund  to  be  desig- 
nated the  Bank  Insurance  Fund.  On  that 
date,  the  Permanent  Insurance  Fund  shall 
be  dissolved  and  all  the  assets,  debts,  obliga- 
tions, contracts,  and  other  liabilities  of  the 
Permanent  Insurance  Fund,  matured  or  un- 
matured, accrued,  absolute,  contingent,  or 
otherwise  shaU  hereby  be  transferred  in 
their  entirety  to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund. 
The  Bank  Insurance  Fund  shall  be  available 
to  the  Corporation  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses herein  provided  with  respect  to  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  members.  All 
amounts  assessed  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
members  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  depos- 
ited into  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund. 

■(B)(i)  On  the  effective  date  of  the 
FIRRE  Act,  there  is  esUblished  a  fund  to 
be  designated  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund.  All  amounts  assessed  Savings 
Association  Insurance  Fund  members  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act, 
and  not  required  for  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion or  for  the  Resolution  Funding  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  section  21  and  21B.  respec- 
tively, of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act, 
or  for  the  FSLIC  Resolution  Fund  pursuant 
to  section  llA  of  this  Act.  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund.  Beginning  on  January  1.  1992,  no 
amounts  assessed  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  members  shall  be  provided  to  the 
FSLIC  Resolution  Fund. 

"(il)(I)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1991,  In 
order  to  provide  funding  to  the  Savings  As- 
sociation Insurance  Fund,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shaU.  subject  to  the  avaUabll- 
Ity  of  appropriations,  pay  to  the  Fund  the 
amounts  per  fiscal  year,  less  the  assessment 
paid  by  the  savings  associations  to  the  Fund 
for  such  fiscal  year,  as  set  forth  In  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Treasury,  set  forth  in  the  following  table  in 
each  respective  fiscal  year  as  specified 
therein,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  that  at  such  time  as  the 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund  reserve 
ratio  equals  or  exceeds  1.25  percent  no  fur- 
ther amounts  shall  l)e  paid  to  the  Fund  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 


ending 


Dollars  in  billions 
$2.0 
3.4 
4.6 
3.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
3.0 


"Fiscal     year 

September  30 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 - 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

"(ID  When  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  reserve  ratio  equals  or  exceeds 
1  25  percent  no  further  amounts  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Fund  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  to  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  such  additional  funds  as  neces- 
sary, if  any,  to  ensure  that  such  Fund  has 
the  "minimum  net  worth,  as  determined  by 
the  Corporation  and  the  Secretary  of  the 


"Fiscal     year 
September  30 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 


ending 


Dollars  In  billions 
$0.0 
1.0 
2.1 
3.2 
4.3 
6.4 
6.6 
7.6 
8.8 


"(Hi)  Cumulative  additions  to  obligations 
outstanding  of  the  Savings  Association  In- 
surance Fund  for  fiscal  years  1991  through 
1999  shall  not  exceed  $24,000,000,000.". 

"(iv)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  payments  as  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

'(v)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Office  of  Savings  Associations,  such 
funds  as  the  Corporation  deems  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund,  which  borrowings  shall  be  a 
direct  liability  of  such  Fund  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  In  subsection  (b) 
of  section  15  of  this  Act.  All  such  loans  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  section  ll(k)  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 

"(vi)  The  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund  shall  be  available  to  the  Corporation 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  herein  provided 
with  respect  to  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  members.  All  amounts  assessed 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund  mem- 
bers by  the  Corporation  which  do  not  In- 
clude those  required  for  the  Financing  Cor- 
poration or  the  Resolution  Funding  Corpo- 
ration pursuant  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,  or  for  the  FSLIC  Resolution 
Fund  pursuant  to  section  llA  of  this  Act. 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund. 

"(5)(A)  Any  provision  of  this  Act  forbid- 
ding the  commingling  of  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  with  the  Savings  Association  In- 
surance Fund,  or  requiring  the  separate 
maintenance  of  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
and  the  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
shall  not— 

"(i)  limit  or  Impair  the  authority  of  the 
Corporation  to  use  the  same  facilities  and 
resources  other  than  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund,  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund,  or  the  FSLIC  Resolution  Fund  in  the 
course  of  conducting  supervisory,  regula- 
tory, conservatorship,  receivership,  or  liqui- 
dation functions  with  respect  to  banks  and 
savings  associations,  or  to  integrate  such 
functions:  or 

"(ID  limit  or  impair  the  Corporation's 
power  to  combine  assets  belonging  to  the  es- 
tates of  banlis  and  savings  associations  for 
managerial  purposes,  or  limit  or  impair  the 
Corporation's  power  to  dispose  of  such 
assets  on  an  aggregate  basis. 

"(B)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  keep  a  full 
and  complete  accounting  of  all  costs  and  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  use  of  any  facili- 
ties and  resources  used  in  the  course  of 
functions  specified  in  subparagraph  (A)(i). 
The  Corporation  shall  allocate  any  such 
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costs  and  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
members  to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  and 
shall  allocate  any  such  costs  and  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  Corporation  with  respect  to 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund  mem- 
bers to  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund. 

"(11)  The  Corporation  shall  keep  a  full  and 
complete  accounting  of  all  costs  and  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  management  of 
any  assets  specified  in  subparagraph  (A)(ll), 
and  a  full  and  complete  accounting  of  all 
costs,  expenses,  and  receipts  associated  with 
the  disposition  of  such  assets.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  allocate  any  such  costs,  expenses, 
and  receipts  associated  with  assets  belong- 
ing to  Bank  Insurance  Fund  members  or  to 
the  estates  of  such  members  to  the  Bank  In- 
surance Fund,  and  shall  allocate  any  such 
costs,  expenses,  and  receipts  associated  with 
assets  belonging  to  Savings  Association  In- 
surance Fund  members  or  to  the  estates  of 
such  members  to  the  Savings  Association 
Insurance  Fund. 

"(C)  A  persoimel,  administrative,  or  other 
overhead  expense  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  allocated— 

"(I)  f»illy  to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  If 
the  expense  was  Incurred  directly  as  a  result 
of  the  corporation's  responsibilities  solely 
with  respect  to  Insured  banlts: 

"(U)  fully  to  the  Savings  Association  In- 
surance Fund,  If — 

"(I)  the  expense  was  Incurred  directly  as  a 
result  of  the  Corporation's  responsibilities 
solely  with  respect  to  insured  savings  asso- 
ciations: or 

"(II)  the  expense  is  associated  with  a 
bridge  bank  established  to  assume  liabilities 
and  receive  assets  of  an  institution  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  or  insured  by  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  P\ind: 

"(ill)  between  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
and  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund,  In  amounts  reflecting  the  relative 
degree  to  which  the  expense  was  Incurred  as 
a  result  of  the  activities  of  insured  banlcs 
and  Insured  savings  associations:  or 

"(Iv)  between  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
and  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund,  in  amounts  reflecting  the  relative 
total  assets  as  of  the  end  of  the  preceding 
calendar  year  of  insured  banlcs  and  insured 
savings  associations.  If  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Is  unable  to  make  a  determination 
under  (1).  (ID,  or  (ill)  above.". 

SEC.  212.  FDIC  RECEIVERSHIP  POWERS. 

(a)  Basic  Authorities.— Section  11(c)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1821(c))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  Corporation  as  Rbceiver  or  Conser- 
vator.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— 

"(A)  Authority  under  this  section.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  accept  ap- 
pointment and  act  as  receiver  or  conservator 
for  financial  Institutions  in  default  and 
shall  have  the  authorities  specified  In  this 
section  upon  appointment  as  set  out  in  sub- 
section (d)  or  (e).  As  receiver  or  conservator, 
the  Coi-poration  shall  have  the  authorities 
and  duties  described  in  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (12). 

"(B)  Authority  in  special  cases.— In  ad- 
dition to  any  powers  otherwise  conferred  by 
this  section,  the  Corporation  as  receiver  or 
conservator  shall  have  with  respect  to  cases 
with  respect  to  which  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  appointed. 
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or  was  itself  appointed  as,  a  receiver  or  con- 
servator prior  to  January  1.  1969.  all  powers 
and  authorities  that  were  or  would  have 
been  available  to  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  immediately 
prior  to  the  eiuKtment  of  the  FIRRE  Act. 

"(2)  Odtkral  authoritibs.— The  Corpora- 
tion Is  authorized— 

"(A)  to  take  over  the  assets  of,  operate  the 
financial  Institution,  and  perform  all  func- 
tions of  the  financial  institution  in  its  own 
name: 

"(B)  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the 
members,  shareholders,  directors,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  financial  institution  and  to  con- 
duct all  business  of  the  institution,  includ- 
ing taking  deposits: 

"(C)  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  put  the  financial  institution  In  a 
sound  and  solvent  condition: 

"(D)  to  conserve  the  assets  of  the  finan- 
cial Institution: 

"(E)  to  merge  the  financial  institution 
with  another  insured  financial  institution: 

"(F)  to  organize,  in  the  case  of  a  savings 
association,  by  application  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associations  a  new 
Federal  savings  association  to  take  over 
such  assets  or  such  liabilities  as  the  Corpo- 
ration may  deem  appropriate: 

"(O)  to  organize,  in  the  case  of  an  Insured 
bank,  a  bridge  bank  under  subsection  (1)  or 
a  new  national  bank  under  subsection  (h): 

"(H)  to  transfer  any  assets  or  liabilities  of 
the  financial  Institution  in  default  (includ- 
ing assets  or  liabilities  associated  with  any 
trust  business),  such  transfer  to  be  effective 
without  any  further  approval,  assignment 
or  consent  with  respect  thereto,  except  that 
when  the  transferee  is  another  financial  in- 
stitution, the  transfer  must  l>e  approved  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  for 
the  acquiring  institution: 

"(I)  to  place  the  financial  Institution  In 
liquidation  and  to  proceed  to  realize  upon 
the  assets  of  the  financial  Institution, 
having  due  regard  to  the  condition  of  credit 
in  the  locality; 

"(J)  to  determine  claims  under  the  provi- 
sions set  forth  under  subsection  (1): 

"(K)  to  exercise  all  powers  and  authorities 
specifically  granted  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  such  incidental  powers  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  powers  so  grrant- 
ed:  and 

"(L)  to  exercise  any  combination  of  the 
powers  enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (K). 

whichever  shall  appear  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  financial  institution,  its  de- 
positors, and  the  Corporation. 

"(3)  PATMXirr  or  obligations.— The  Cor- 
'  poratlon  shall  pay  all  valid  credit  obliga- 
tions of  the  financial  institution  in  accord- 
ance with  tills  Act. 
"(4)  Clauib.— 

"(A)  IM  (»itBtAi.— In  cases  of  liquidation. 
or  other  closing  or  winding  up  of  the  affairs 
of  a  closed  financial  institution,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  promptly  publish  a  notice  to 
the  financial  Institution's  creditors  to 
present  their  claims,  with  proof  thereof,  to 
the  receiver  by  a  date  specified  in  the  notice 
(at  least  90  days  after  first  publication).  The 
notice  shall  be  published  again  approxi- 
mately one  month  and  two  months  respec- 
tively after  first  publication.  Claims  filed 
after  the  specified  date  shall  be  disallowed. 
and  such  disallowance  shall  be  final.  The  re- 
ceiver shall  mall  a  similar  notice  at  the  time 
of  first  publication  to  any  creditor  shown  on 
the  financial  institution's  books  at  the  credi- 
tor's last  address  appearing  thereon  or  upon 
discovery  of  the  name  and  address  of  a 


claimant  not  appearing  on  the  financial  In- 
stitution's books  within  30  days  of  discovery. 
"(B)  Allowance  or  claims.— The  Corpora- 
tion shall  allow  any  claim  seasonably  re- 
ceived and  proved  to  its  satisfaction.  The  re- 
ceiver may  wholly  or  partly  disallow  any 
creditor  claim  or  claim  of  security,  prefer- 
ence, or  priority  not  so  proved,  and  shall 
notify  the  claimant  of  the  disallowance  and 
the  reason  therefore.  Mailing  notice  of  the 
disallowance  to  the  claimant's  last  address 
appearing  on  the  financial  institution's 
books  or  on  the  proof  of  claim  shall  be  suffi- 
cient notice.  Unless,  within  30  days  after 
notice  is  mailed,  the  claimant  files  a  written 
objection  to  the  disallowance,  disallowance 
shall  be  final.  Those  claims  to  which  an  ob- 
jection is  properly  and  timely  filed  shall  be 
decided  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  ( 1 ). 

"(C)  Paymhits.— The  Corporation  may 
pay  creditor  claims  which  are  allowed  by 
the  receiver  or  approved  by  a  final  determi- 
nation by  the  receiver  In  accordance  ?<ith 
subsection  (1).  from  time  to  time,  in  the  re- 
ceiver's discretion,  to  the  extent  funds  are 
available,  in  such  manner  and  amounts  as 
are  authorized  under  this  Act. 

"(6)  SoBROCATioN.— The  Corporation  shall 
pay  to  itself  for  its  own  account  such  por- 
tion of  the  amounts  realized  from  any  liqui- 
dation as  it  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on 
account  of  its  subrogation  to  the  claims  of 
depositors,  and  it  shall  pay  to  depositors 
and  other  creditors  the  net  amounts  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  them. 

•'(6)  DiviDtNDS.- The  Corporation  may.  In 
its  discretion,  pay  dividends  on  proved 
claims  at  any  time,  and  no  liability  shall 
attach  to  the  Corporation  itself  or  as  such 
receiver  by  reason  of  any  such  payment  for 
failure  to  pay  dividends  to  a  claimant  whose 
claim  is  not  proved  at  the  time  of  any  such 
payment. 

•'(7)  Stays.— The  Corporation  may  request 
a  stay  for  a  period  of  up  to  45  days  after  the 
appointment  of  the  receiver  as  to  any  Judi- 
cial action  or  proceeding  to  which  the  re- 
ceiver or  the  financial  institution  in  default 
is  or  becomes  a  party.  Upon  petition,  the 
court  shall  grant  such  stay  as  to  all  parties. 
"(8)  Repuoiatiok  or  contracts.— 
■"(A)  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  in  any 
case  In  which  it  is  liquidating  or  otherwise 
closing  or  winding  up  the  affairs  of  a  closed 
financial  institution  to  disaffirm  or  repudi- 
ate any  contract  or  lease  the  performance  of 
which  the  Corporation  in  its  discretion  con- 
siders to  be  burdensome  and  the  disaffir- 
mance or  repudiation  of  which  wlU  promote 
the  orderly  administration  of  the  financial 
Institution's  affairs. 

'"(B)  If  the  Corporation  repudiates  or  dis- 
affirms any  contract  other  than  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (C),  (D).  or  (E).  the  claim 
for  damages  resulting  from  such  repudi- 
ation or  disaffirmance  shall  be  limited  to 
actual  direct  compensatory  damages,  and.  in 
the  case  of  contracts  and  agreements  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (F)  of  this  para- 
graph, shall  be  measured  as  of  the  date  of 
disaffirmance  or  repudiation,  and  there 
shall  be  no  liability  either  on  the  part  of  the 
Corporation  or  on  the  part  of  the  estate  of 
the  failed  financial  institution  for  any  other 
damages,  including  punitive  exemplary,  or 
consequential  damages  or  similar  damages, 
or  damages  for  lost  profits  or  opportunity, 
or  damages  for  pain  and  suffering.  With  re- 
spect to  contracts  and  agreements  under 
subparagraph  (F)  of  this  paragraph,  lost 
profits  and  opportunity  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  Include  normal  costs  of  cover  or  other 
reasonable  measures  of  damages  utilized  in 


the  industries  for  such  contracts  and  agree- 
ments. A  claim  under  this  subparagraph  is  a 
claim  against  the  estate  of  the  financial  in- 
stitution to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  sub- 
sections (k)  and  (1),  and  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  arisen  on  the  date  of  the  Corporation's 
appointment  as  conservator  or  receiver. 

"(C)  If  the  Corporation  disaffirms  or  re- 
pudiates a  lease  under  which  the  financial 
institution  was  the  lessee,  neither  the  Cor- 
poration nor  the  esUte  of  the  financial  in- 
stitution will  incur  any  liability  with  respect 
to  such  lease,  except  that  the  lessor  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  contractual  rent  for  the 
period  from  the  appointment  of  the  receiver 
or  conservator  to  the  date  the  notice  of  dls- 
afflrmeuice  or  repudiation  is  mailed  or  effec- 
tive and  the  lessor  shall  have  a  claim 
against  the  estate  of  the  institution  to  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  subsections  (k)  and 
(1)  of  this  section  for  any  unpaid  rent  (but 
shall  have  no  claims  for  damages  under  ac- 
celeration or  other  penalty  provisions)  due 
as  of  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  re- 
ceiver or  conservator. 

"(D)  If  the  Corporation  repudiates  any 
unexpired  written  lease  of  real  property  of 
the  financial  institution  under  which  the  in- 
stitution is  the  lessor  and  the  lessee  is  not  In 
default,  the  lessee  under  such  lease  may 
treat  the  lease  as  terminated  by  such  repu- 
diation: or,  in  the  alternative,  the  lessee 
may  remain  in  possession  of  the  leasehold 
interest  for  the  balance  of  the  term  of  the 
lease.  If  such  lessee  remains  in  possession 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  he 
shall  continue  to  pay  the  contractual  rent, 
and  may  offset  against  the  rent  unpaid  for 
the  balance  of  the  term  after  the  date  of 
the  repudiation  of  the  lease,  any  damages 
occurring  after  such  date  caused  by  the  non- 
performance of  any  obligation  of  the  finan- 
cial Institution  under  the  lease  after  such 
date,  but  the  lessee  does  not  have  any  rights 
against  the  estate  on  account  of  any  dam- 
ages arising  after  such  date  from  the  repu- 
diation, other  than  such  offset. 

"(E)  If  the  Corporation  repudiates  a  writ- 
ten contract  of  the  financial  Institution  for 
the  sale  of  real  property,  which  satisfies  the 
provisions  of  section  13(e).  under  which  the 
purchaser  is  in  possession  and  not  In  de- 
fault, such  purchaser  may  treat  the  con- 
tract as  terminated,  or  in  the  alternative, 
may  remain  in  possession  of  such  real  prop- 
erty. If  the  purchaser  remains  in  possession, 
he  shall  continue  to  make  all  payments  due 
under  the  contract,  but  may  offset  against 
such  payments  any  damages  occurring  after 
the  date  of  the  repudiation  of  the  contract 
caused  by  the  nonperformance  of  any  obli- 
gation of  the  institution  contained  In  the 
contract  after  such  date,  but  the  purchaser 
does  not  have  any  righu  against  the  estate 
on  account  of  any  damages  arising  after 
such  date  from  the  repudiation,  other  than 
such  offset:  and  the  Corporation  shall  deliv- 
er title  to  the  piut:haser  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  contract,  but  is  re- 
lieved of  all  other  obligation  to  perform 
under  the  contract.  Nothing  herein  is  in- 
tended to  limit  the  Corporation's  right  to 
assign  such  contract  and  sell  the  property 
subject  to  the  contract  and  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph.  If  such  an  assigiunent  and 
sale  is  consummated,  the  Corporation  shall 
have  no  further  liability. 

"(F)  Certain  MARXET-sENstTivK  con- 
tracts.— 

"(1)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (L)  of  this 
paragraph,  but  notwitiistanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  (other  than  subsections 
(i)(4HI)  and  (1K4)  of  this  section  and  section 
13(e)  of  this  Act)  or  any  other  provision  of 
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Federal  or  State  law,  no  person  shall  be 
sUyed  or  prohibited  from  exercising  any 
rights  such  person  has  to  cause  the  termina- 
tion or  liquidation  of  a  securities  contract, 
commodity  contract,  forward  contract,  re- 
purchase agreement,  or  swap  agreement 
with  a  financial  institution  in  receivership 
or  liquidating  conservatorship  based  upon 
the  appointment  of  the  Corporation  as  re- 
ceiver or  conservator  for  the  purpose  of  liq- 
uidation, or  any  rights  under  any  security 
arrangement  relating  to  the  foregoing,  or 
any  rights  to  set  off  or  net  out  any  termina- 
tion values,  payment  amounts  or  other 
transfer  obligations  arising  under  or  in  con- 
nection with  one  or  more  such  contacts  and 
agreements.  Including  any  master  agree- 
ment for  such  contracts  or  agreements.  If 
any  party  to  such  a  contract  or  agreement 
shall  bring  any  judicial  action  or  proceeding 
against  the  receiver  or  the  financial  Institu- 
tion in  default,  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)(7)  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable. 

'•(11)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (G)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Corporation,  in  its  cor- 
porate, receivership  and  conservatorship  ca- 
pacities, shall  have  no  authority  to  avoid 
any  transfer  of  money  or  other  property 
made  In  coruiection  with  a  contract  or 
agreement  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
clause  (1)  except  upon  a  showing  of  actual 
intent  by  such  party  to  hinder,  delay,  or  de- 
fraud such  financial  institution's  creditors. 

•■(Hi)  For  purposes  of  clauses  (i)  and  (ID, 
the  following  terms  shall  have  the  following 
meanings: 

•'(I)  'Securities  contract'  has  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  such  term  in  section  741(7)  of 
title  11,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  purposes  of 
section  555  of  title  11,  United  SUtes  Code. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
term  'security'  as  used  In  such  section  741(7) 
shall  have  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
in  section  101(43)  of  title  11,  United  States 
Code,  and  shall  Include  'mortgage-related 
securities'  (as  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
3(a)(4l)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)(41)).  mortgage  loans, 
and  interests  therein.  A  participation  In  a 
commercial  mortgage  loan  does  not  Itself 
constitute  a  securities  contract',  unless  the 
Corporation  determines  by  regulation,  rule, 
resolution  or  order  to  include  a  participa- 
tion In  a  commercial  mortgage  loan  itself 
within  such  term. 

"(II)  'Commodity  contract'  and  •forward 
contact'  have  the  meanings  ascribed  to  such 
terms  for  purposes  of  section  556  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code. 

'•(Ill)  'Repurchase  agreement'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
101(41)  of  title  11.  United  States  Code,  for 
purposes  of  section  559  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  except  that  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subparagraph  the  phrase  '  "mortgage- 
related  securities"  (as  such  term  is  defined 
in  section  3(a)(41)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)(41)). 
mortgage  loans,  and  Interests  therein'  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  inserted  after  the  word 
SUtes'  the  second  time  the  word  'SUtes' 
appears  in  such  definition.  Inserted  before 
the  word  with'  In  such  definition,  and  in- 
serted before  the  word  'as'  the  second  time 
the  word  as'  appears  In  such  definition.  A 
participation  In  a  commercial  mortgage  loan 
does  not  itself  constitute  a  repurchase 
agreement',  unless  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines by  regulation,  rule,  resolution,  or 
order  to  Include  a  participation  In  a  com- 
mercial mortgage  loan  Itself  within  such 

term.  ^^ 

"(IV)   Swap  agreement'  means  an  agree- 
ment. Including  terms  and  conditions  incor- 


porated by  reference  therein,  which  is  a  rate 
swap  agreement,  basis  swap,  forward  rate 
agreement,  interest  rate  future,  interest 
rate  option  purchased,  forward  foreign  ex- 
change agreement,  rate  cap  agreement,  rate 
floor  agreement,  rate  collar  agreement,  cur- 
rency swap  agreement,  cross-currency  rate 
swap  agreement,  currency  future,  currency 
option  purchased  or  any  other  similar 
agreement  or  combination  thereof  (includ- 
ing any  option  to  enter  into  any  of  the  fore- 
going), and  a  master  agreement  for  any  of 
the  foregoing  together  with  all  supplements 
shall  be  considered  one  swap  agreement. 

"(V)  •Transfer'  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  in  section  101(5)  of  title  11, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

'•(G)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  Is  Intend- 
ed to  allow  the  avoidance  of  any  legally 
valid  security  Interest  in  the  assets  of  the  in- 
stitution except  where  such  an  Interest  is 
taken  in  contemplation  of  the  institution's 
insolvency  or  with  the  intent  to  hinder, 
delay,  or  defraud  the  institution  or  its  credi- 
tors. 

"(H)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  Is  Intend- 
ed to  affect  the  validity  of  or  right  to  collect 
on  any  extensions  of  credit  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  or  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  to  the  Institution  or  any 
security  interest  in  any  assets  of  the  institu- 
tion securing  any  such  extensions  of  credit. 
'•(I)  The  Corporation  shall  determine 
whether  or  not  to  exercise  the  rights  of  re- 
pudiation under  this  paragraph  within  a 
reasonable  period  following  its  appointment 
as  conservator  or  receiver. 

"(J)  If,  pending  Its  determination  whether 
or  not  to  exercise  the  right  of  repudiation 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Corporation, 
without  prejudice  to  its  right  of  repudiation, 
accepts  performance  by  the  other  party  to  a 
contract  for  services,  the  Corporation  shall 
pay  the  other  party  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  for  the  services  performed  as  an 
administrative  expense  of  the  conservator- 
ship or  receivership.  Any  claim  of  such 
other  party  for  services  performed  prior  to 
the  Corporation's  appointment  as  conserva- 
tor or  receiver  shall  be  a  claim  against  the 
esUte  of  the  financial  institution  to  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  subsections  (k)  and  (1) 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  arisen  as  of  the 
date  of  the  Corporation's  appointment  as 
conservator  or  receiver. 

••(K)  Transfers.— In  effecting  any  trans- 
fer of  assets  or  liabilities  of  a  financial  insti- 
tution in  default,  the  Corporation  as  receiv- 
er or  conservator  shall  either— 

"(1)  transfer  to  a  single  financial  institu- 
tion (other  than  a  fintmcial  institution  in 
default)  all  Financial  Contracts  (as  defined 
in  subparagraph  (D)  of  a  party  and  its  af- 
filiates with  such  financial  institution  in  de- 
fault, all  claims  of  a  party  and  its  affiliates 
under  Financial  Contracts  against  such  fi- 
nancial institution  in  default  (other  than 
claims  subordinated  by  any  such  Financial 
Contracts  to  the  claims  of  general  unse- 
cured creditors),  aU  claims  of  such  financial 
institution  in  default  against  such  party  and 
its  affiliates  under  all  Financial  Contracts, 
and  all  property  securing  claims  under  all 
such  Financial  Contracts;  or 

••(11)  transfer  no  Financial  Contracts  of  a 
party  and  Its  af fUlates  with  a  financial  Insti- 
tution in  default,  no  claims  of  a  party  and 
its  affiliates  under  Financial  Contracts 
against  such  financial  Institution  in  default, 
no  claims  of  such  financial  institution  in  de- 
fault against  such  party  and  its  affiliates 
under  Financial  Contracts,  and  no  property 
securing  claims  under  such  Financial  Con- 
tracts. 


(L)  Notice.— If  a  party  to  a  contract  or 
agreement  specified  In  subparagraph  (F)  of 
this  paragraph  is  notified  by  the  Corpora- 
tion as  receiver  or  conservator  by  the  close 
of  business  on  the  Business  Day  following 
ite  first  appointment  as  such  that  it  has 
transferred  to  a  single  financial  institution 
(other  than  a  financial  institution  in  de- 
fault) all  Financial  Contracts  of  a  party  and 
its  affiliates  with  the  financial  institution 
for  which  it  has  been  appointed  as  receiver 
or  conservator,  all  claims  of  a  party  and  its 
affiliates  under  Financial  Contracte  against 
such  financial  institution  in  default  (other 
than  claims  subordinated  by  any  such  Fi- 
nancial Contracts  to  the  claims  of  general 
unsecured  creditors),  all  claims  of  such  fi- 
nancial Institution  In  default  against  such 
party  and  ite  affiliates  under  all  Financial 
Contacte.  and  all  property  securing  claims 
under  all  such  Financial  Contracte.  then  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (F)(i)  shall  not 
apply.  For  purposes  of  tills  subparagraph 
(L),  the  Corporation  as  receiver  or  conserva- 
tor shall  be  deemed  to  have  notified  a  party 
If  It  has  taken  steps  reasonably  calculated  to 
provide  notice  to  such  party.  The  Corpora- 
tion as  receiver  or  conservator  shall  use  ite 
best  efforte  to  notify  a  party  whether  It  has 
effected  a  transfer  of  assete  and  liabilities  of 
a  financial  institution  In  default  In  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (K)(i)  prior  to  12:00 
a.m.  local  time  on  the  Business  Day  follow- 
ing ite  first  appointment.  As  used  In  this 
subparagraph  (L),    Business  Day'  means  a 
day  other  than  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  day 
on  which  either  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change or  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  Is  closed.  As  used  In  this  subparagraph 
(L),  in  subparagraph  (K),  and  In  subpara- 
graph (N),  Financial  Contract'  means  a  con- 
tract or  agreement  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (F)  of  this  subsection  and  any  other 
similar   contract   or   agreement   (including 
contracte  or  agreemente  relating  to  hedging, 
risk  management,  funding  or  capital  mar- 
kete  transactions). 

••(M)  Preexisting  protections  fxjr  sav- 
ings ASSOCIATIONS.— 

••(1)  The  following  resolutions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
shall  be  binding,  with  respect  to  savings  as- 
sociations, on  the  Corporation  In  ite  corpo- 
rate, receivership,  and  conservatorship  ca- 
pacities, to  the  same  extent  they  were  bind- 
ing on  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  in  ite  corporate,  receiver- 
ship, and  conservatorship  capacities  and 
may  only  be  rescinded  or  otherwise  amend- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  terms  thereof: 

•'(I)  Resolutions  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  •Repos',  'Financial  Contracte'  and  special 
accounte'  (including  security  arrangemente 
in  connection  with  special  accounte)  of 
American  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Stockton,  California,  American  Savings,  a 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Stockton,  California,  New  West  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association,  Stockton.  Cali- 
fornia, Western  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association.  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  Gibral- 
tar Savings,  Beverly  Hills,  California;  and 

"(II)  Resolution,  dated  August  31,  1988, 
regarding  the  treatment  of  certain  subsidi- 
aries of  savings  associations: 

"(11)  The  foUowing  letters  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
general  counsels  thereto  and  represenU- 
tives  thereof,  shall  be  and  remain  binding, 
with  respect  to  savings  associations,  on  the 
Corporation  In  ite  corporate,  receivership 
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and  conservatorship  capacities,  to  the  same 
extent  they  were  binding  on  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  in 
its  corporate,  receivership  and  conservator- 
ship capacities,  in  respect  of  any  party  that, 
on  or  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
FIRRE  Act.  relied  in  good  faith  on  one  or 
more  of  such  letters  in  entering  into  any 
transaction  described  therein  or  in  incurring 
or  purchasing  any  obligation  or  otherwise 
extending  any  credit  in  connection  with  any 
such  transaction: 

"(I)  Letters  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
security  arrangements  in  connection  with 
'special  accounts'  of  American  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  Stockton.  California. 
American  Savings,  a  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association.  Stockton.  California.  New 
West  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
Stockton.  California.  Western  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association.  Phoenix.  Arizo- 
na, and  Gibraltar  Savings.  Beverly  Hills. 
California; 

"(II)  Letters  of  March  23,  1984.  January 
18,  and  May  29.  1985,  from  Norman  H. 
Ralden.  Esq..  General  Counsel  to  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  regarding  the 
substantive  consolidation  of  subsidiaries  of 
savings  associations; 

"(III)  Letters  of  February  22  and  March  1. 
1988  from  Jordan  Luke.  Esq..  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
regarding  the  characterization  of  certain 
asset  sales;  and 

•"(IV)  Letter  of  November  19.  1987.  from 
Stuart  D.  Root.  Esq..  Executive  Director  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  and  Jordan  Luke.  Esq..  General 
Counsel  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  clarifying  a  letter  of  Octot>er  13.  1987 
from  the  Securities  Industry  Association  to 
Messrs.  Root  and  Luke,  in  each  case  regard- 
ing documentation  supporting  payment  of 
insured  deposits  of  savings  associations. 
No  such  letter  shall  be  binding  on  the  Cor- 
poration in  respect  of  any  such  transaction 
entered  into,  or  in  respect  of,  any  obliga- 
tions incurred  or  purchased  or  credit  ex- 
tended in  connection  therewith,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act. 

"(N)  CXHTAIK  I»ROT«CTIOIIS  II»  IVniT  OF  AF- 
POINTlCKirr  OF  CONSERVATOR  NOT  FOR  THE  FUR- 

P08X  OF  uQuiDATioM.— Notwithstanding  any 
Other  provision  of  this  Act  (other  than  sub- 
sections (cK9).  (1K4KI).  and  (1K4>  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  13(e)  of  this  Act)  or  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  or  State  law.  no 
person  shall  be  stayed  or  prohibited  from 
exercising  any  rights  such  person  has  to 
cause  the  termination,  liquidation  or  accel- 
eration of  Financial  Contracts  with  a  finan- 
cial institution  in  a  nonliquidating  conserva- 
torahip  based  upon  a  default  under  such  Fi- 
nancial Contracts  enforceable  under  appli- 
cable noninsolvency  law.  or  any  rights 
under  any  security  arrangement  relating  to 
such  Financial  Contracts,  or  any  rights  to 
setoff  or  net  out  any  termination  values. 
payment  amounts  or  other  transfer  obliga- 
tions arising  under  or  in  connection  with 
such  Financial  Contracts.  If  any  party  to  a 
Financial  Contract  shall  bring  any  Judicial 
action  or  proceeding  against  the  financial 
institution  in  default,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion ll(cH7)  of  this  Act  shaU  apply. 

"'(9)      EHFORCKK0T      OF      COMTRACTS.— The 

Corporation  may  enforce  any  contract, 
other  than  those  of  a  director's  or  officer's 
liability  insiirance  contract  or  a  financial  in- 
stitution bond,  entered  into  by  the  financial 
Institution  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  contract  providing  for  termination,  de- 
fault, acceleration,  exercise  of  rights  upon. 


or  soley  by  reason  of  Insolvency  or  the  ap- 
pointment of  receiver  or  conservator.  Noth- 
ing in  this  paragraph  shall  impair  or  affect 
any  right,  if  any.  of  ther  Corporation  that 
mayt  have  existed  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act  to  enforce  or 
recover  a  director's  or  officer's  insurance 
policy  contract  or  financial  institution  bond 
issued  or  otherwise  entered  into  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  FIRRE  Act. 

""(10)  AccouNTiNo.— The  Corporation  shall 
keep  an  accounting  of  each  receivership 
estate  and  conservatorship  estate  or  other 
disposition  of  institutions  in  default  in  the 
manner  which  it  deems  in  its  discretion  to 
be  appropriate  and  make  such  accounting 
available,  on  an  annual  basis,  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  financial  Institution,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasxiry.  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  the  agency  that  appointed  the 
Corporation  as  receiver  or  conservator, 
upon  request. 

"(11)  DiSTRIBCTION  AFTER  FATMENT  OF  ALL 

CLAIMS.— In  any  case  in  which  funds  remain 
after  all  depositors,  creditors,  other  claim- 
ants, and  administrative  expenses  are  paid, 
the  Corporation  shall  distribute  such  funds 
to  the  financial  Institution's  shareholders  or 
members  along  with  the  accounting  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (I). 

"(12)  Records.— The  Corporation  may. 
any  time  7  years  after  its  appointment  as  re- 
ceiver of  a  financial  institution,  destroy  any 
records  of  such  Institution  which  the  Corpo- 
ration in  its  discretion  deems  to  l}e  unneces- 
sary. The  Corporation  shall  not  destroy  any 
records  which  may  be  needed  for  any  crimi- 
nal prosecution  or  civil  or  administrative 
proceeding. 

"(13)  State  rousinc  FiMAifCE  agemcies.— 
The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  State  housing  finance  agen- 
cies for  the  sale  of  mortgage  related  assets 
of  the  financial  institutions  in  default  (in- 
cluding assets  and  liabilities  associated  with 
any  trust  business),  such  contracts  to  be  ef- 
fective in  accordance  with  their  terms  with- 
out any  further  approval,  assignment,  or 
consent  with  respect  thereto.  In  evaluating 
the  disposition  of  such  assets,  the  Corpmra- 
tion  shall  consider— 

"(A)  the  State  housing  finance  authority's 
ability  to  acquire  and  service  current,  delin- 
quent, and  defaulted  mortgage  related 
assets; 

"(B)  the  State  housing  finance  authority's 
ability  to  further  national  housing  policies; 

"(C)  the  State  housing  finance  authority's 
sensitivity  to  the  impact  of  the  sale  of  mort- 
gage related  assets  upon  State  and  local 
communities: 

"(D)  the  costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
associated  with  alternative  ownership  or  dis- 
positions of  the  mortgage  related  assets; 

"'(E)  the  minimization  of  future  guaran- 
ties which  may  be  required  of  the  Federal 
Government; 

""(F)  the  maximization  of  mortgage  relat- 
ed asset  values;  and 

"'(G)  the  utilization  of  institutions  cur- 
rently established  in  mortgage  related  asset 
market  activities. 

"(14)  Stattttes  of  LiMiTATioif.— Notwith- 
standing any  contractual  provisions  to  the 
contrary,  the  applicable  statute  of  limita- 
tions with  regard  to  any  action  brought  by 
the  Cori>oration  as  receiver  or  conservator 
shaUbe- 

"'(A)  the  period  provided  for  In  sections 
2415  and  2416  of  tiUe  28.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

"(B)  the  appUcable  SUte  sUtute  of  limlU- 
tions,  or 


"(C)  the  expiration  of  3  years  following 
the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion as  receiver  or  conservator, 

whichever  provides  for  the  longest  limita- 
tions period.". 

(b)  Receiver  or  Conservator  of  Federal 
FiNANCLAL  Institution.— Section  11(d)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1821(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  Corporation  as  Receiver  or  Conser- 
vator or  Federal  Financial  Institutions.— 
"(1)  In  general.— Whenever  a  receiver  or 
conservator  is  appointed  for  an  insured  Fed- 
eral or  District  financial  institution  by  the 
authority  having  supervision  of  such  finan- 
cial Institution  for  the  purpose  of  liquida- 
tion or  winding  up  its  affairs,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  appointed,  and  shall  accept  ap- 
pointment, as  such  receiver  or  conservator. 
The  Corporation  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  supervisory  authority,  be  appointed  con- 
servator not  for  the  purpose  of  liquidation 
or  winding  up  the  financial  Institution's  af- 
fairs, and  the  Corporation  may  accept  such 
appointment. 

"(2)  Powers  and  duties.— As  a  receiver  or 
conservator  appointed  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Corporation  shall  have  aU  powers 
and  duties  set  forth  in  this  Act,  and  such 
other  powers  and  duties  possessed  by  receiv- 
ers and  conservators  for  Federal  financial 
institutions  under  any  other  provisions  of 
law.  in  addition  to  and  not  in  derogation  of 
the  powers  conferred  in  this  Act. 

"(3)  Relationship  to  other  agencies.— As 
such  receiver  or  conservator,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  the  direction  or 
supervision  of  any  other  agency  or  depart- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  its  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges  as  receiver  or  conservator.  If 
the  financial  institution  continues  to  oper- 
ate in  conservatorship,  the  institution  shall 
remain  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency.". 

(c)  Corporation  as  Receiver  or  Conser- 
vator OF  State  Financial  Imstitutions.- 
Section  11(e)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(e)>  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Corporation  as  Receiver  or  Conser- 
vator OF  State  Financial  Institutions.- 

"(1)  In  general.— (A)  Whenever  the  au- 
thority having  supervision  of  any  insured 
State  financial  institution  (except  a  District 
financial  institution)  appoints  a  receiver  or 
conservator  for  such  SUte  financial  institu- 
tion and  tenders  appointment  to  the  Corpo- 
ration, the  Corporation  may  accept  appoint- 
ment as  receiver  or  conservator. 

'"(B)  As  a  receiver  or  conservator  appoint- 
ed under  this  subsection,  the  Corporation 
shall  possess  all  the  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  granted  by  State  law  to  a  receiver 
or  conservator  of  a  State  financial  institu- 
tion of  any  kind,  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
derogation  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Corporation  imder  subsection  (c). 

"(C)  As  such  receiver  or  conservator,  the 
Corporation  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  di- 
rection or  supervision  of  any  other  agency 
or  Department.  State  or  Federal,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  rights,  powers,  and  privileges.  If 
the  financial  institution  continues  to  oper- 
ate in  conservatorship,  the  institution  shall 
remain  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency. 

""(2)  Appointicent  by  chairman  of  the 
OFFICE  OF  savings  ASSOCIATIONS.— Whenever 
the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations app>oints  a  conservator  or  receiver 
under  the  provisions  of  section  5(d)(2)(C)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  for  the 
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purpose  of  Uquidatlon  or  winding  up  a  sav- 
ings association's  affairs,  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  period  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  FIRRE  Act  untU  3  years  thereafter,  and 
the  Corporation  shaU  be  appointed  thereaf- 
ter. The  Corporation  or  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  as  appropriate,  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  supervisory  authority, 
be  appointed  conservator  not  for  the  pur- 
jK)se  of  liquidation  or  winding  up  the  sav- 
ings association's  affairs,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion may  accept  such  appointment. 

"(3)  Power  and  jurisdiction.— The  Cor- 
poration shall  have  power  and  Jurisdiction 
to  appoint  Itself  as  sole  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver of  a  SUte  savings  association  if  the 
Corporation  or  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpo- 
ration as  appropriate  determines— 
"(A)  that—  ^^      ,       , 

"(1)  a  conservator,  receiver,  or  other  legal 
custodian  has  been  or  is  hereafter  appointed 
for  an  insured  State  other  than  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions and  that  the  appointment  of  such  con- 
servator, receiver,  or  custodian,  or  any  com- 
bination thereof,  has  been  outstanding  for  a 
period  of  at  least  15  consecutive  days,  and 
that  one  or  more  of  the  depositors  in  such 
institution  is  unable  to  obtain  a  withdrawal 
of  a  deposit,  in  whole  or  in  part;  or 

"(11)  an  insured  SUte  savings  association 
has  been  closed  by  or  under  the  laws  of  any 
State;  and 

"(B)  that  one  or  more  of  the  grounds  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  (2)(A)  of  section  5(d)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  existed 
with  respect  to  such  savings  association  at 
the  time  a  conservator,  receiver,  or  other 
legal  custodian  was  appointed,  or  at  the 
time  such  savings  association  was  closed,  or 
exists  thereafter  during  the  appointment  of 
the  conservator,  receiver,  or  other  legal  cus- 
todian or  whUe  the  savings  association  is 

closed.  ^„  „„„ 

"(4)  Authority  in  certain  cases.— In  wiy 
case  where  the  Corporation  is  appotated 
conservator  or  receiver  of  an  insured  State 
financial  institution-  ._  „  ^ 

"(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be  ap- 
plicable In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  institution  were  a 
Federal  institution  with  respect  to  which 
the  Corporation  had  been  appointed  conser- 
vator or  receiver;  and 

"(B)  the  Corporation  shaU  have  authority 
to  liquidate  such  institution  in  an  orderly 
manner  or  to  make  such  other  disposition  of 
the  matter  as  it  deems  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  institution,  its  depositors,  and 
the  Corporation. 

"(5)  Construction  or  subsection.— i  ne 
authority  conferred  by  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  a  limita- 
tion upon,  appointment  under  paragraph 

(d)  Payment  or  Insured  Deposits.— Sec- 
tion 11(f)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurwice 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(f»  te  amended  to  read  as 

follows:  ^        , 

"(f)  Payment  or  Insured  Deposits.— 
"(1)  In  GENERAL.-In  cases  of  the  Uqulda- 
tlon  or  other  closing  or  winding  up  of  the 
affairs  of  an  insured  financial  institution  in 
default  or  an  insured  branch  of  a  fore^ 
bank  in  default,  payment  of  the  Insured  de- 
posits in  such  financial  institution  or 
brant*  shall  be  made  by  the  Corporation  as 
soon  as  possible,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section  either  by  cash 
or  by  making  available  to  each  depositor  a 
transferred  deposit  in  a  new  financial  insti- 
tution in  the  same  community  or  in  another 
insured  financial  institution  in  an  amount 


equal  to  the  insured  deposit  of  such  deposi- 
tor All  payments  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion on  account  of  a  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
member  shall  be  made  only  from  the  Bank 
Insurance  Fund,  and  all  payments  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  on  account  of  a 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
member  shall  be  made  only  from  the  Sav- 
ings Association  Insurance  Fund. 

"(2)  Proof  or  claims.— The  Corporation, 
in  its  discretion,  may  require  proof  of  claims 
to  be  fUed  and  may  approve  or  reject  such 
claims.  In  the  case  of  a  disputed  claim,  the 
Corporation  shaU  have  the  power  to  resolve 
such  disputed  claims  according  to  rules  and 
regulations  established  by  the  Corporation 
for  that  purpose.  Final  determination  made 
by  the  Corporation  shall  be  reviewable  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  or  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  circuit  where  the  financial  institution  is 
located  and  shall  be  upheld  unless  found  to 
be  arbitrary  or  capricious.  Any  request  for 
review  of  a  final  determination  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  filed  with  the  appropriate 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  not  later  than  60 
days  after  such  determination  is  ordered.  In 
the  absence  of  rules  and  regulations,  the 
Corporation  may  require  the  final  determi- 
nation of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
before  paying  such  claim.". 

(e)  Subrogation.— Section  11(g)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1821(g))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Subrogation.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  State  Uw,  the  Corpora- 
tion, upon  the  payment  to  any  depositor  as 
provided  in  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  or 
the  assumption  of  any  deposit  by  another 
Insured    financial    institution   pursuant   to 
section  11  or  section  13.  shall  be  subrogated 
to  aU  rights  of  the  depositor  against  the  fi- 
nancial institution  or  branch  to  the  extent 
of  such  payment  or  assumption.  Such  subro- 
gation shall  Include  the  right  on  the  part  of 
the  Corporation  to  receive  the  same  divi- 
dends from  the  proceeds  of  the  assets  of 
such  financial  Institution  or  branch  and  re- 
coveries on  account  of  stockholders'  Uabllity 
as  would  have  been  payable  to  the  depositor 
on  a  claim  for  the  insured  deposit,  but  such 
depositor  shall  retain  such  claim  for  any  un- 
insured or  unassumed  portion  of  the  depos- 
it  With  respect  to  any  bank  which  closes 
after  May  25.  1938.  the  Corporation  shaU 
waive   in  favor  only  of  any  person  against 
whom  stockholders'  individual  liabUity  may 
be  asserted,  any  claim  on  account  of  such  U- 
abUity  in  excess  of  the  liability,  if  any.  to 
the  bank  or  its  creditors,  for  the  amount 
unpaid  upon  his  stock  in  such  bank;  but  any 
such    waiver    shaU    be    effected    in    such 
manner  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
will  not  increase  recoveries  or  dividends  on 
account  of  claims  to  which  the  Corporation 
is  not  subrogated.  If  the  Corporation  is  not 
appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)(2).  or 
determines  not  to  Invoke  the  authority  con- 
ferred in  subsection  (e)(3).  the  rights  of  de- 
positors and  other  creditors  of  any  State  fi- 
nancial institution  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  appUcable  provisions  of 

Cfof\p  IflLW.'*. 

(f)  Technicai.  Amendments.— Section  11(h) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1821(h))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "closed  bank"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  "financial  institution 
in  default";  .,  ,    , 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  closing 
of  an  insured  bank"  and  Inserting  "default 
of  an  Insured  bank";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  "closed  in- 
sured bank  "  and  inserting  "insured  bank  in 
default". 


SEC.  ZlS.  BRIDGE  BANKS. 

Section  11(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(1))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Bridge  Banks.— 

(1)  Organization.— 

"(A)  Purpose.— When  one  or  more  Insured 
banks  are  in  default  or  in  danger  of  default, 
the  Corporation  may.  In  its  discretion,  orga- 
nize a  bridge  bank  or  banks  with  respect 
thereto  and  upon  the  granting  of  a  charter 
to  such  bridge  bank,  the  bridge  bank  may— 

"(1)  assume  such  deposits  of  such  insured 
bank  or  banks  that  is  or  are  In  default  or  in 
danger  of  default  as  the  Corporation  may. 
In  Its  discretion,  determine  to  be  appropri- 
ate, except  that  if  any  Insured  deposits  of  a 
bank  are  assumed,  all  Insured  deposits  of 
that  bank  shall  be  assumed; 

"(11)  assume  such  other  liabUitles  (includ- 
ing liabilities  associated  with  any  trust  busi- 
ness) of  such  insured  financial  institution  or 
institutions  that  is  or  are  in  default  or  in 
danger  of  default  as  the  Corporation  may. 
in  its  discretion,  determine  to  be  appropri- 

"(ill)  purchase  such  assets  (including 
assets  associated  with  any  trust  business)  of 
such  Insured  financial  Institution  or  institu- 
tions that  is  or  are  in  default  or  In  danger  of 
default  as-  the  Corporation  may.  in  its  dis- 
cretion, determine  to  be  appropriate;  and 

"(Iv)  perform  any  other  temporary  func- 
tion which  the  Corporation  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, prescribe  In  accordance  with  this 
Act. 

"(B)  Articles  or  association.— The  arti- 
cles of  association  and  organization  certifi- 
cate of  a  bridge  bank  as  approved  by  the 
Corporation  shall  be  executed  by  three  rep- 
resenUtlves  designated  by  the  Corporation. 
■■(C)  National  bank.— A  bridge  bank  shall 
be  organized  as  a  national  bank. 

■■(D)  Interim  directors.— A  bridge  bank 
shall  have  an  interim  board  of  directors  con- 
sisting of  not  fewer  than  5  nor  more  than  10 
members  appointed  by  the  Corporation. 
"(2)  Chartering.- 

"(A)  Conditions.— A  bridge  bank  may  be 
chartered  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency as  a  national  bank  only  if  the  Board 
of  Directors  determines  that— 

'■(1)  the  amount  which  is  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  operate  such  bridge  bank  will  not 
exceed  the  amount  which  Is  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  save  the  cost  of  liquidating.  Includ- 
ing paying  the  insured  accounts  of,  one  or 
more  Insured  banks  in  default  or  in  danger 
of  default  with  respect  to  which  the  bridge 
bank  is  chartered; 

"(11)  the  continued  operation  of  such  in- 
sured bank  or  banks  in  default  or  in  danger 
of  default  with  respect  to  which  the  bridge 
bank  is  chartered  is  essential  to  provide  ade- 
quate banking  services  in  the  community 
where  each  such  bank  in  default  or  in 
danger  of  default  is  located;  or 

■'(ill)  the  continued  operation  of  such  in- 
sured bank  or  banks  in  default  or  In  danger 
of  default  with  respect  to  which  the  bridge 
bank  is  chartered  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  depositors  of  such  bank  or  banks  in  de- 
fault or  in  danger  of  default  or  the  public. 
■'(B)  Insured  national  bank.— A  bridge 
bank  shall  be  an  insured  bank  from  the  time 
it  is  chartered  as  a  national  bank. 

■■(C)  Bridge  bank  treated  as  being  in  de- 
rAULT  roR  certain  purposes.- a  bridge  bank 
shall  be  treated  as  an  insured  bank  in  de- 
fault at  such  times  and  for  such  purposes  as 
the  Corporation  may.  In  Ite  discretion,  de- 
termine. 

"(D)  Management.— A  bridge  bank,  upon 
the  granting  of  its  charter,  shall  be  under 
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the  management  of  a  board  of  directors  con- 
sisting of  not  fewer  than  5  nor  more  than  10 
members  appointed  by  the  Corporation. 

"(E)  Bylaws— The  board  of  directors  of  a 
bridge  banic  shall  adopt  such  bylaws  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Corporation. 
"(3)  Tkamspkr  or  assets  and  liabiutiks.— 
"(A)  In  genexal.— Upon  the  granting  of  a 
charter  to  a  bridge  bank  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  the  Corporation,  as  receiver,  or 
any  other  receiver  appointed  with  respect  to 
any  insured  financial  institution  in  default 
with  respect  to  which  the  bridge  bank  is 
chartered  may  transfer  any  assets  and  li- 
abilities of  such  financial  institution  in  de- 
fault to  the  bridge  bank  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  Thereaf- 
ter,  the  Corporation,   as  receiver,  or  any 
other  receiver  appointed  with  respect  to  an 
insured  financial  institution  in  default  may 
transfer  any  assets  and  liabilities  of  such  in- 
sured financial  institution  in  default  as  the 
Corporation   may.   in   its  discretion,   deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  trust  business, 
including  fiduciary  appointments,  of  any  in- 
sured financial  institution  in  default  is  in- 
cluded among  its  assets  and  liabilities.  The 
transfer  of  any  assets  or  liabilities,  including 
those  associated  with  any  trust  business,  of 
an  insured  financial  institution  in  default 
transferred  to  a  bridge  bank  shall  be  effec- 
tive without  any   further  approval   under 
Federal  or  State  law,  assignment,  or  consent 
with  respect  thereto. 

"(B)    SKRSK    or    COIfCRKSS    recaroirg    con- 

TiinnHC  OPXRATIOHS.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that.  In  order  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary hardship  or  losses  to  the  customers  of 
any  insured  financial  institution  in  default 
with  respect  to  which  a  bridge  bank  is  char- 
tered, especially  creditworthy  farmers,  small 
businesses,  and  households,  the  Corporation 
should  attempt  t<^— 

"(i)  continue  to  honor  commitments  made 
by  the  financial  institution  in  default  to 
creditworthy  customers,  and 

"(11)  not  interrupt  or  terminate  adequately 
secured  loans  which  are  transferred  under 
subparagraph  (A)  and  are  being  repaid  by 
the  debtor  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  loan  instrument. 

"(4)      POWEM      OP      BKIDGI      BAlfKS.— Each 

bridge  bank  chartered  under  this  subsection 
shall  have  all  corporate  powers  of,  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  provisions  of  law  as.  a 
national  bank,  except  that— 

"(A)  the  Corporation  may— 

"(I)  remove  the  interim  directors  and  di- 
rectors of  a  bridge  bank: 

'•(li)  fix  the  compensation  of  members  of 
the  interim  board  of  directors  and  the  board 
of  directors  and  senior  management,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Corporation  in  its  discre- 
tion, of  a  bridge  bank;  and 

"(ill)  waive  any  requirement  established 
under  section  5145.  5146,  5147,  5148.  or  5149 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (relating  to  direc- 
tors of  national  banks)  or  section  31  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933  which  would  otherwise 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  directors  of  a 
bridge  bank  by  operation  of  paragraph 
(2KB): 

"(B)  the  Corporation  may  indemnify  the 
representatives  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1KB)  and  the  interim  directors,  directors. 
officers,  employees,  and  agents  of  a  bridge 
bank  on  such  terms  as  the  Corporation  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate: 

"(C)  no  requirement  under  section  5138  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  capital  of  a  national 
bank  shall  apply  with  respect  to  a  bridge 
bank; 


"(D)  the  Comptroller  of  the  CXirrency 
may  establish  a  limitation  on  the  extent  to 
which  any  person  may  become  indebted  to  a 
bridge  bank  without  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  bridge  bank's  capital  or  surplus: 

"(EKl)  the  board  of  directors  of  a  bridge 
t>ank  shall  elect  a  chairperson  who  may  also 
serve  in  the  position  of  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, except  that  such  person  shall  not  serve 
either  as  chairperson  or  as  chief  executive 
officer  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Corporation: 

"(11)  the  board  of  directors  of  a  bridge 
bank  may  appoint  a  chief  executive  officer 
who  Is  not  also  the  chairperson,  except  that 
such  person  shall  not  serve  as  chief  execu- 
tive officer  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Corporation; 

"(F)  a  bridge  bank  shall  not  be  required  to 
purchase  stock  of  any  Federal  Reserve 
bank; 

"(O)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
shall  waive  any  requirement  for  a  fidelity 
bond  with  respect  to  a  bridge  twuik  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Corporation: 

"(H)  any  action  to  which  a  bridge  bank  be- 
comes a  party  by  virtue  of  its  acquisition  of 
any  assets  or  assumption  of  any  liabilities  of 
a  financial  Institution  in  default  shall  be 
sUyed  from  further  proceedings  for  a 
period  of  up  to  45  days  at  the  request  of  the 
bridge  bank: 

"(I)  no  agreement  which  tends  to  diminish 
or  defeat  the  right,  title  or  Interest  of  a 
bridge  bank  in  any  asset  of  an  insured  finan- 
cial institution  in  default  acquired  by  it 
shall  be  valid  against  the  bridge  bank  unless 
such  agreement— 
"(1)  shall  be  in  writing. 
"(11)  shall  have  been  executed  by  such  in- 
sured financial  Institution  in  default  and 
the  person  or  persons  claiming  sui  adverse 
interest  thereunder,  including  the  obligor, 
contemporaneously  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  asset  by  such  insured  financial  institu- 
tion in  default  or  if  the  financial  institution 
Is  the  borrower  under  such  agreement,  the 
agreement  was  executed  prior  to  or  contem- 
poraneously with  such  borrowing, 

"(iii)  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  such  insured  financial 
institution  in  default  or  its  loan  committee, 
which  approval  shall  be  reflected  in  the 
minutes  of  said  board  or  committee,  and 

"(Iv)  shall  have  been,  continuously  from 
the  time  of  its  execution,  an  official  record 
of  such  insured  financial  institution  in  de- 
fault: and 

"(J)  except  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Corporation,  a  bridge  bank  may  not.  In  any 
transaction  or  series  of  transactions,  issue 
capital  stock  or  be  a  party  to  any  merger, 
consolidation,  disposition  of  assets  or  liabil- 
ities, sale  or  exchange  of  capital  stock,  or 
similar  transaction,  or  change  Its  charter. 
"(5)  Capiiai-— 

"(A)  No  capital  REQoiRn).— The  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  be  required  to  purchase  any 
capital  stock  of  a  bridge  bank. 

"(B)  Operating  funds  in  lieu  op  cap- 
ital.—Upon  the  organization  of  a  bridge 
bank,  and  thereafter,  as  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may,  in  its  discretion,  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  advisable,  the  Corporation  may 
make  available  to  the  bridge  bank,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  in  such  form 
and  amounts  as  the  Corporation  may  in  its 
discretion  determine,  funds  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  bridge  bank  In  lieu  of  capital. 

"(C)  Authority  to  issue  capital  stock.— 
Whenever  the  Board  of  Directors  deter- 
mines It  is  advisable  to  do  so,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  cause  capital  stock  of  a  bridge 
bank  to  be  issued  and  offered  for  sale  in 
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such  amounts  and  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Corporation  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, determine. 
"(6)  No  resERAL  status.— 
"(A)  Agency  status.— A  bridge  bank  is  not 
an  agency,  establishment,  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Employee  status.— Representatives 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B).  interim  di- 
rectors, directors,  officers,  employees,  or 
agents  of  a  bridge  bank  are  not.  solely  by 
virtue  of  service  in  any  such  capacity,  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States.  Any 
employee  of  the  Corporation  or  of  any  Fed- 
eral instrumentality  who  serves  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Corporation  as  a  representative 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B).  interim  di- 
rector, director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
of  a  bridge  bank  shall  not— 

"(1)  solely  by  virtue  of  service  in  any  such 
capacity  lose  any  existing  status  as  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
purposes  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  or 

"(11)  receive  any  salary  or  benefits  for 
service  in  any  such  capacity  with  respect  to 
a  bridge  bank  In  addition  to  such  salary  or 
benefits  as  are  obtained  through  employ- 
ment with  the  Corporation  or  such  Federal 
instrumentality. 
"(7)  Acquisition.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  responsible  agency 
shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  of  any 
transaction  involving  the  merger  or  sale  of  a 
bridge  bank  requiring  approval  under  sec- 
tion 13(c)  and  if  a  report  on  competitive  fac- 
tors is  requested  within  10  days,  such  trans- 
action may  not  be  consummated  before  the 
fifth  calendar  day  after  the  date  of  approval 
by  the  responsible  agency  with  respect 
thereto.  If  the  responsible  agency  has  found 
that  It  must  act  immediately  to  prevent  the 
probable  failure  of  one  of  the  financial  insti- 
tutions involved,  the  preceding  sentence 
does  not  apply  and  the  transaction  may  be 
consummated  immediately  upon  approval 
by  the  agency. 

"(B)  By  out-op-state  holding  company.— 
Any  financial  institution,  including  an  out- 
of-State  financial  institution,  or  any  out-of- 
State  financial  institution  holding  company 
may  acquire  and  retain  the  capital  stock  or 
assets  of,  or  otherwise  acquire  and  retain  a 
bridge  bank  if  the  bridge  bank  at  any  time 
had  assets  aggregating  $500,000,000  or  more, 
as  determined  by  the  Corporation  on  the 
basis  of  the  bridge  bank's  reports  of  condi- 
tion or  on  the  basis  of  the  last  available  re- 
ports of  condition  of  any  Insured  financial 
Institution  in  default,  which  institution  has 
been  acquired,  or  whose  assets  have  been  ac- 
quired, by  the  bridge  bank.  The  acquiring 
entity  may  acquire  the  bridge  bank  only  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  entity  may  acquire  an  insured  bank  in 
default  under  section  13(f)(2). 

'(8)  Corporate  existence  op  bridge 
bank.— Subject  to  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10)  of 
this  subsection,  the  corporate  existence  of  a 
bridge  bank  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of 
the  2-year  period  following  the  date  It  was 
granted  a  charter.  The  Board  of  directors 
may.  in  its  discretion,  extend  the  corporate 
existence  of  the  bridge  bank  for  3  additional 
one-year  periods. 

'(9)  Termination  op  bridge  bank 
STATUS.- A  bridge  bank  shall  terminate  its 
status  as  such  upon  the  earliest  to  occur  of 
the  following— 

"(A)  the  merger  or  consolidation  of  the 
bridge  bank  with  a  financial  institution  that 
is  not  a  bridge  bank.  In  connection  with 
such  a  transaction,  the  bridge  bank  may  re- 
quest conversion  of  its  charter  to  that  of  a 
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financial  Institution  that  is  not  a  bridge 

bank; 

"(B)  the  sale  of  aU  or  substantially  all  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  bridge  bank  to  an 
entity  other  than  the  Corporation  and 
other  than  another  bridge  bank; 

'•(C)  the  assumption  of  all  or  substantlaUy 
all  of  the  deposlU  and  other  liabilities  of 
the  bridge  bank  by  a  financial  institution 
holding  company  or  a  financial  mstitution 
that  U  not  a  bridge  bank,  or  the  acquisition 
of  all  or  substantially  aU  of  the  assets  of  the 
bridge  bank  by  a  financial  institution  hold- 
ing company,  a  financial  institution  that  is 
not  a  bridge  bank,  or  other  entity  as  permit- 
ted under  applicable  law; 

"(D)  the  dissolution  of  the  bridge  bank  by 
the  Corporation  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (10)  of  this  subsection  prior  to  the 
initial  two-year  period  of  corporate  exist- 
ence of  the  bridge  bank  and  any  exteiwion 
thereof  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (8)  ol 
this  subsection;  and 

"(E)  the  expiration  of  the  initial  2-year 
period  of  corporate  existence  of  the  bridge 
bank  and  any  extension  thereof  m  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (9)  of  this  subsection. 
"(10)  Dissolution  or  bridge  bank.— 
"(A)  In  GENERAL.-Notwlthstanding  any 
other  provision  of  State  or  Federal  law- 

"(I)  the  Board  of  Directors  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion dissolve  a  bridge  bank  In  accordance 
with  this  paragraph  at  any  time  during  the 
corporate  existence  of  a  bridge  bank  If  the 
Board  of  Directors  determines  that  the 
amount  which  is  reasonably  necessary  to 
dissolve  the  bridge  bank  will  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  is  reasonably  necessM^  "> 
either  continue  operation  of  the  bridge 
bank  or  effect  a  transaction  with  respect  to 
the  bridge  bank  as  contemplated  In  subpara- 
graph (A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (9); 

"(11)  the  Board  of  Directors  may.  in  its  dis- 
cretion, commence  such  dissolution  Proceed- 
ings In  accordance  with  this  paragraph  with 
respect  to  a  bridge  bank  as  the  Bow-d  of  Di- 
rectors determines  to  be  necessary  foUowlng 
the  consummation  of  a  transaction  contem- 
plated in  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  para- 
graph (9);  and 

"(ill)  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  com- 
mence dissolution  proceedings  in  accordance 
with  this  paragraph  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  corporate  existence  of  a  bridge 
bank  as  provided  in  paragraph  (8)  of  this 

subsection.  ^    „     „*  t^^ 

"(B)  Procedures.— The  ComptroUer  of  the 
Currency  shall  appoint  the  Corporation  re- 
ceiver for  a  bridge  bank  upon  certification 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Cvurency  of  its  determination  to 
dissolve  the  bridge  bank.  The  Corporation 
as  such  receiver  shall  wind  up  the  affairs  of 
the  bridge  bank  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  Uquldation  of 
closed  national  banks.  With  respect  to  any 
such  bridge  bank,  the  Corporation  as  such 
receiver  shaU  have  aU  the  rights  powere. 
and  privUeges  now  possessed  or  hereafter 
granted  by  law  to  a  receiver  of  any  Insured 
financial  institution  and  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  In  the  exercise  of 
such  rights,  powers,  and  Privileges  the  Cor- 
poration shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion or  supervision  of  any  State  agency  or 
other  Federal  agency. 

"(II)MISCEUANEOUS.— 

"(A)  Single  state  of  operation.— JSAcn 
bridge  bank  esUblished  under  this  subsec- 
tion  may   operate   branches   in   only   one 

"(B>  Multiple  bridge  banks.— Subject  to 
oaragraph  (IKAKl).  the  Corporation  may. 
liTthe  Corporation's  discretion,  organize  2 


or  more  bridge  banks  under  this  subsection 
to  assume  any  deposits  of.  assume  any  other 
liabilities  of.  and  purchase  any  assets  of  a 
single  financial  institution  in  default.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Section  IKj) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1821(j))  is  amended  by  striking 
•closed  bank"  and  inserting  •'financial  insti- 
tution in  default". 


SEC.  214.  VALUATION  OF  CLAIMS  AND  REVIEW. 

Section  11  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subsections: 

"(k)  Valuation  of  Claims  Against  Finan- 
cial Institutions  in  Default.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  SUte  or  Federal  law,  and  regardless 
of  the  method  which  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines to  utUize  with  respect  to  an  Insured 
financial  institution  in  default  or  in  danger 
of  default  (other  than  a  nonllquidating  con- 
servatorship), including  but  not  limited  to 
transactions  authorized  under  subsection  (1) 
and  under  section  13(c)(2)(A).  this  subsec- 
tion shall  govern  the  rights  of  the  creditors 
(other  than  insured  depositors)  of  such  fi- 
nancial institution. 

"(2)  14AXIMUM  liability.— The  maximum 
llabUity  of  the  Corporation,  acting  as  receiv- 
er or  in  any  other  capacity,  to  any  person 
having  a  claim  against  the  estate  of  an  In- 
sured financial  institution  in  default  shall 
equal  the  amount  such  claimant  would  have 
received  from  the  estate  of  the  financial  in- 
stitution if  the  Corporation  had  liquidated 
such  estate  without  exercising  its  authority 
under  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 13.  In  addition,  such  maximum  liability 
shall  Include  the  amount  the  Corporation  as 
receiver  actually  realizes  as  a  premium  re- 
flecting the  value  of  the  institution  as  a 
going  concern.  In  the  case  of  an  Insured  fi- 
nancial institution  which  the  Corporation 
elects  to  operate,  the  point  in  time  for  de- 
termining what  such  claimant  will  receive 
from  the  esUte  of  the  financial  institution 
had  the  Corporation  liquidated  such  esUte 
ShaU  be  the  date  the  receiver  ceases  operat- 
ing the  financial  Institution,  and  begins  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  financial  mstitu- 
tion   and  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
only,  the  Corporation  shall  not  be  liable  to 
any  such  claimant  should  the  estate  of  the 
financial  institution  be  diminished  from  the 
time  the  Corporation  begins  operating  the 
financial  institution  to  the  time  the  Corpo- 
ration ceases  operating  the  financial  institu- 
tion and  begins  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 
financial  institution,  absent  a  finding  of  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation. 
"(3)  Additional  payments  authorized.- 
"(A)  In  general.— The  Corporation  may. 
In  Its  discretion  and  In  the  Interests  of  mini- 
mizing its  losses,  use  its  own  resources  to 
make  additional  payments  or  credit  addi- 
tional amounts  to  or  with  respect  to  or  for 
the  account  of  any  claimant  or  category  of 
claimante.  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  ob- 
ligated, as  a  result  of  having  made  any  such 
payment  or  credited  any  such  amount  to  or 
with  respect  to  or  for  the  account  of  any 
claimant  or  category  of  claimants,  to  make 
payments  to  any  other  claimant  or  category 
or  claimants. 

"(B)  Source  of  funds.— If  the  financial  In- 
stitution In  default  Is  a  Bank  Insurance 
Fund  member,  the  Corporation  may  only 
make  such  payments  out  of  funds  held  in 
the  Bank  Insurance  Fund.  If  the  financial 
institution  in  default  is  a  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  member,  the  Corpora- 
tion may  only  make  such  payments  out  of 


funds  held  in  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund. 

'(C)  Manner  of  payment.— The  Corpora- 
tion may  make  the  payments  or  credit  the 
amounts  specified  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  directly  to  the  claimants  or  may  make 
such  payments  or  credit  such  amoimts  to  an 
open  insured  financial  institution  to  Induce 
the  open   insured  financial   institution   to 

accept  liability  for  such  claims.       

••(1)  Rulemaking  and  Claims  Determina- 
tion Authorized.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Corporation  shall 
have  the  exclusive  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  conservator- 
ships and  receiverships  where  It  Is  so  ap- 
pointed and  the  Corporation  may,  by  regu- 
lation or  order,  provide  for  the  exercise  of 
functions  by  members  or  stockholders,  di- 
rectors, or  officers  of  a  financial  institution 
during  conservatorship  or  receivership.  The 
Corporation  shall  also  have  the  power  to  de- 
termine claims  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  it  shall  prescribe  and  subject  to 
judicial  review  as  herein  provided.  No  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  any  claim  or 
action  seeking  payment  from,  or  a  determi- 
nation of  rights  with  respect  to.  the  assets 
of  any  financial  institution  for  which  the 
Corporation  has  been  appointed  receiver  or 
conservator,  including  assets  which  the  Cor- 
poration may  acquire  from  itself  as  such  re- 
ceiver or  conservator,  or  with  respect  to  any 
act  or  omission  of  the  institution  or  the  Cor- 
poration as  receiver  or  conservator  except  as 
set  out  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  Rules  aito  regulations.- The  author- 
ity to  determine  claims  shall  only  be  exer- 
cised after  the  Corporation  has  established 
rules  or  regulations  governing  the  process- 
ing of  claims,  the  accounting  of  esUte 
funds,  and  the  distributing  of  residual  funds 
to  shareholders.  The  rules  and  regulations 
if  promulgated  shall  provide  that— 

'•(A)  the  receiver  shall  make  an  initial  de- 
termination of  acceptance  or  rejection 
within  a  specified  reasonable  time  period; 

"(B)  the  claimant  may  reject  or  contest 
the  receivers  determination  in  whole  or  in 
part  within  a  reasonable  specified  time 
period; 

"(C)  if  the  claimant  rejects  or  contests  the 
determination  of  the  receiver,  then  the 
matter  shaU  be  referred  to  a  certified  ad- 
ministrative law  judge; 

"(D)  the  administrative  law  judge  shall 
determine  if  the  dispute  involves  a  material 
question  of  fact.  If  the  Issues  presented 
raise  no  material  question  of  fact  or  If  the 
claimant  and  the  Corporation  otherwise 
agrees,  the  judge  may  conduct  the  proceed- 
ings entirely  by  pleading  and  a  hearing  shall 
be  unnecessary; 

"(E)  If  a  dispute  as  to  a  material  fact  is 
present  and  the  material  fact  Issue  would 
preclude  a  summary  judgment  disposition 
order  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, then  the  judge  shall  conduct  a  full 
evidentiary  hearing  under  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  evidence  promulgated  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  that  purpose; 

"(F)  the  administrative  law  judge's  deci- 
sion in  any  case  shall  be  appealable  only  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  Circuit  in  which  the 
failed  institution  was  located.  Such  an 
appeal  must  be  flled  within  60  days  of  the 
judge's  final  decision; 

••(G)  as  to  all  legal  issues  the  standard  of 
review  shall  be  the  same  as  any  review  of  a 
district  court  decision; 

"(H)  as  to  factual  issues,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals shaU  uphold  the  findings  of  the  ad- 
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mlnistratlve  law  Judge  provided  there  Is  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  support  the  findings: 
and 

"(I)  the  petitions  for  review  of  decisions 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  upon  the 
record  of  the  pleadings  before  the  adminis- 
trative law  Judge. 

"(3)  Actions  a  trx  absemcx  op  rules  and 
BBGULATiONS.— In  the  absence  of  rules  and 
regulations  established  by  the  Corporation 
for  the  resolution  of  claims  against  the 
estate  of  the  financial  institution,  any 
action  or  proceeding  against  a  financial  In- 
stitution for  which  the  Corporation  has 
been  appointed  receiver,  or  against  the  Cor- 
poration as  receiver  of  such  financial  Insti- 
tution, shall  be  brought  in  the  district  or 
territorial  court  of  the  United  States  held 
within  the  district  in  which  that  financial 
Institution's  principal  place  of  business  is  lo- 
cated, or,  in  the  event  any  State,  county,  or 
municipal  court  has  jurisdiction  over  such 
an  action  or  proceeding,  in  such  court  In  the 
county  or  city  in  which  the  financial  institu- 
tion's principal  place  of  business  is  located. 

"(4)  Agrbmxhts  against  interest.— No 
agreement  which  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  section  13(e)  shall  form 
the  basis  of,  or  substantially  comprise,  a 
claim  against  the  Corporation  or  the  estate 
of  the  financial  Institution  in  default. 

"(5)    No    ETTKCT    ON    FINAL    ADXUDICATION.— 

The  Corporation  may  not  by  regulation  or 
rule  disturb  the  final  adjudication  of  a  court 
rendered  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Corporation  as  receiver  or  conservator.  In 
the  event  of  such  a  Judgment,  the  receiver 
•haU  have  all  the  rights  and  remedies  avall- 
I  able  to  the  institution  prior  to  failure  but 
shall  not  l>e  required  to  post  any  bond  in 
order  to  pursue  such  remedies. 

"(6)  Attachment  or  execution.— No  at- 
i  tachment  or  execution  may  issue  by  any 
court  upon  assets  in  the  possession  of  the 
Corporation  as  receiver. 

"(m)  Judicial  Review.— Except  as  provid- 
ed In  this  section,  no  court  may  take  any 
action,  except  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  by  regulation  or  order,  to  restrain 
or  affect  the  exercise  of  powers  or  functions 
of  the  Corporation  as  a  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver". 

"(n)  Liabilitt.— A  director  or  officer  of  an 
insured  financial  Institution  may  be  held 
personally  liable  for  monetary  damages  in 
any  civil  action  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  at  the 
request  or  direction  of  the  Corporation, 
which  action  is  prosecuted  whoUy  or  partial- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  the  Corporation— 

"(A)  acting  as  receiver  or  conservator  of 
that  Insured  financial  institution, 

"(B)  acting  based  upon  a  suit,  claim,  or 
cause  of  action  purchased  from,  assigned  by, 
or  otherwise  conveyed  by  such  receiver  or 
conservator,  or 

"(C)  acting  based  upon  a  suit,  claim,  or 
cause  of  action  purchased  from,  assigned  by. 
or  otherwise  conveyed  Ln  whole  or  in  part  by 
an  insured  financial  Institution  or  its  affili- 
ate in  connection  with  assistance  provided 
under  section  13,  for  gross  negligence  or  in- 
tentional tortious  conduct,  sis  those  terms 
are  defined  and  determined  under  applica- 
ble State  law.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph 
shall  impair  or  affect  any  right,  if  any,  of 
the  Corporation  that  may  have  existed  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
PIRRE  Act. 

"(o)  Procedures  Applicable  to  Certain 
Claims.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  any  proceeding  relat- 
ed to  any  claim  acquired  under  section  II  or 
13  of  this  Act  against  an  insured  financial 
institution's     director,     officer,     employee. 


agent,  attorney,  accountant,  appraiser,  or 
any  other  party  employed  by  or  providing 
services  to  an  insured  financial  institution, 
any  suit,  claim,  or  cause  of  action  brought 
by  the  Corporation  shall  have  priority  over 
any  such  suit,  claim,  or  cause  of  action  as- 
serted by  depositors,  creditors,  or  sharehold- 
ers of  the  Insured  financial  institution, 
except  for  claims  of  Federal  agencies  as  pro- 
vided in  section  6321  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  and  section  3713  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code.  This  priority  shall 
apply  to  both  the  prosecution  of  any  suit, 
claim,  or  cause  of  action,  and  to  the  execu- 
tion of  any  subsequent  Judgments  resulting 
from  such  suit. 
"(2)  Depenses.— 

"(A)  Alleged  acts,  errors,  or  omissions  of 
the  Corporation,  or  any  other  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency,  shall  in  no  way 
provide  a  defense  to  nor  in  any  way  dimin- 
ish, directly  or  indirectly,  any  such  suit, 
claim,  or  cause  of  action  brought  under  this 
section,  whether  such  acts,  errors,  or  omis- 
sions are  raised  in  a  separate  lawsuit,  coun- 
terclaim, affirmative  defense,  setoff,  recoup- 
ment, or  In  any  other  manner.  EMdence  per- 
taining to  such  acts,  errors,  or  omissions 
shall  not  be  admissible  for  any  purpose  in 
any  action  brought  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  section. 

"(B)  Alleged  acts,  errors,  or  omissions  of 
the  Corporation  In  connection  with  the 
liquidation,  sale,  disposal  or  other  handling 
of  any  assets  or  claims  acquired  pursuant  to 
section  11  or  13  of  this  Act  shall  in  no  way 
provide  a  defense  to,  nor  in  any  way  dimin- 
ish, directly  or  indirectly,  any  suit,  claim,  or 
cause  of  action  brought  under  this  section, 
whether  such  acts,  errors,  or  omissions  are 
raised  in  a  separate  lawsuit,  counterclaim, 
affirmative  defense,  setoff,  recoupment,  or 
In  any  other  manner.  Evidence  pertaining  to 
such  alleged  acts,  errors,  or  omissions  shall 
not  be  admissible  for  any  purpose  in  any 
action  brought  by  the  Corporation  under 
this  section. 

"(3)  Defalcation.— A  finding  by  a  Federal 
bankruptcy  or  district  court  that  a  director 
or  an  officer  of  an  Insured  financial  institu- 
tion has  breached  any  of  his  or  her  fiduci- 
ary duties  to  that  Institution  shall  consti- 
tute a  defalcation  while  acting  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity  within  the  meaning  of  section 
523(aK4)  of  title  11,  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  liability  arising  from  such  breach  shall 
constitute  a  debt  not  dischargeable  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

"(4)  Damages.— Recoverable  damages  de- 
termined to  result  from  the  improvident  or 
otherwise  improper  use  or  investment  of  an 
insured  financial  institution  assets  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  principal  losses 
plus  appropriate  Interest. 

"(p)  Computation  of  Limitations.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  whether  the  ap- 
plicable limitations  period  has  expired  prior 
to  the  Corporations  acquisition  of  the 
claim,  in  addition  to  the  time  excluded 
under  any  other  applicable  toUlng  rules, 
there  shall  be  excluded— 

"(1)  as  to  any  action  against  a  director  or 
officer,  all  periods  during  which  any  culpa- 
ble director  or  officer  continues  in  such  ca- 
pacity: 

"(2)  as  to  any  action  against  an  account- 
ant, attorney,  appraiser,  or  other  person 
providing  services  to  the  insured  financial 
institution,  all  periods  during  which  such 
party  continues  to  provide  services  to  the  in- 
sured Institution. 

If  a  claim  is  not  already  time-barred  at  the 
time  the  Corporation  acquires  it,  the  limita- 
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tlons  periods  set  forth  in  sections  2415  and 
2416  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  shall 
start  anew  at  the  time  the  Corporation  ac- 
quires the  claim. 

"(q)  Time  for  Piling  Notice  of  Appeal.— 
The  notice  of  any  appeal  of  any  order, 
whether  Interlocutory  or  final,  entered  in 
any  case  brought  by  the  Corporation 
against  an  insured  institution's  officers  and 
directors,  attorneys,  accountants,  or  other 
agente  shall  be  fUed  within  10  days  of  the 
entry  of  that  order.  Hearing  of  the  appeal 
shall  be  within  30  days  of  the  filing  of  the 
notice.  The  appeal  will  be  decided  within  90 
days  of  the  filing  of  the  notice. 

"(r)  ScHEDtJUNO.- Consistent  with  section 
1647  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  expedite 
the  consideration  of  any  case  brought  by 
the  Corporation  against  an  insured  institu- 
tion's officers  and  directors,  attorneys,  ac- 
countants, or  other  agents.  As  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  courts  will  give  such  cases  priority 
on  their  dockets. 

"(s)  Judicial  Discretion.— Any  Judge  may 
modify  the  schedule  and  limitations  of  sub- 
sections (q)  and  (r)  as  applied  to  a  specific 
case,  based  on  a  specific  finding  that  the 
ends  of  Justice  served  by  making  such  a 
modification  outweigh  the  best  Interest  of 
the  public  in  having  the  case  resolved  expe- 
ditiously.". 

8EC.  «5.  F8UC  RESOLUTION  FUND. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  11  the 
following: 


"^EC.  IIA.  FSLIC  RESOLUTION  FUND. 

"'(a)  Estabushed.— 

"(1)  In  general.— There  is  established  a 
separate  fund  to  be  designated  as  the  FSLIC 
Resolution  Fund  which  shall  be  managed  by 
the  Corporation  and  separately  maintained 
and  not  commingled. 

"(2)  Transfer  of  pslic  assets  and  liabil- 
ities.—On  the  date  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration in  accordance  with  section  401  of  the 
FIRRE  Act,  all  reserves  and  all  other  assets 
of  any  kind,  and  debts,  obligations,  con- 
tracts and  other  liabilities  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
matured  or  unmatured,  accrued,  absolute! 
contingent,  or  otherwise  shall  be  trans- 
ferred in  their  entirety  to  the  FSUC  Reso- 
lution Fund.  Such  liabUities  transferred  to 
the  FSLIC  Resolution  Fund  shall  not  in- 
clude liabilities  specifically  transferred  pur- 
suant to  section  21A(o)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act. 

"'(3)  Separate  holding.— Such  reserves, 
asseta,  debts,  obligations,  contracts,  or  other 
liabilities  as  are  so  transferred  shall  be  ex- 
clusive assets  and  liabilities  of  the  FSUC 
Resolution  Fund  and  not  of  the  Corporation 
and  shall  not  be  consolidated  with  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund,  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund,  or  the  Corporation  for  accounting  or 
reporting  or  any  other  purpose. 

"(b)  Source  of  Funds.— The  FSUC  Reso- 
lution Fund  shall  be  funded  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources  In  the  listed  priority  to  the 
extent  funds  are  needed: 

"(1)  income  earned  on  assets  of  the  FSUC 
Resolution  F\ind: 

"(2)  the  proceeds  of  the  resolution  of  In- 
solvent savings  associations  which  were  re- 
solved by  action  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1989.  to  the  extent  such  funds  are  not 
required  by  the  Resolution  Funding  Corpo- 
ration pursuant  to  section  21B  of  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Act  or  the  Financing 
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Corporation  pursuant  to  section  21  of  such 

Act' 

"(3)  proceeds  from  borrowings  by  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  pursuant  to  section  21 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act;  and 

"(4)  all  amounts  assessed  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  members  by  the  Corpo- 
ration pursuant  to  section  7  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act.  and  not  re- 
quired by  the  Financing  Corporation  pursu- 
ant to  section  21  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,  or  for  the  Resolution  Funding 
Corporation  pursuant  to  section  2  IB  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  which  shall 
be  covered  into  the  FSUC  Resolution  Fund 
until  December  31.  1991.  Miscellaneous 
income  from  assets  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  that  were 
transferred  to  the  FSUC  Resolution  Fund 
in  accordance  with  this  section  shaU  be 
transferred  to  the  Savings  Association  In- 
surance Fund  to  the  extent  needed  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

"(c)  Treasuhy  Backup.— In  the  event  that 
all  the  above  funds  are  insufficient  to  satis- 
fy the  liabilities  of  the  FSUC  Resolution 
Fund,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations, 
provide  such  excess  funds  determined  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  FSUC 
Resolution  Fund  purposes.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  without  fiscal  year  llmite- 
tion.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  FDIC  Powers.— In  order  to  manage 
the  assets  and  liabilities  transferred  to  the 
FSUC  Resolution  Fund,  the  Corporation 
may  exercise  the  authorities  granted  under 
this  Act.  and  those  authorities  exercised  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  immediately  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  FIRRE  Act,  Including  but  not 
limited  to.  authority  to  coUect  claims  and 
indebtedness,  to  enforce  liabilities  and  obli- 
gations, whether  contingent  or  otherwise,  to 
defend  lawsuite  and  to  exercise  the  inciden- 
tal powers  and  authorities  currently  provid- 
ed to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

"(e)  Legal  Proceedikos.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  judgment 
resulting  from  civil  action,  suit,  or  proceed- 
ing to  which  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  was  a  party  prior  to 
Its  diasolution  hereunder,  or  which  is  initiat- 
ed against  the  Corporation  (or  \X&  assets) 
with  respect  to  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  actions  or  inactions 
or  with  respect  to  FSUC  Resolution  Fund 
activities,  shall  be  limited  to  the  assets  of 
the  FBUC  Resolution  Fund. 

"(f)  DissoLOTiON.-The  FSUC  Resolution 
Fund  shall  be  dissolved  upon  satisfaction  of 
all  debts  and  liabilities  and  sale  of  all  assets 
acquired  in  case  resolutions  and  otherwise. 
Upon  dissolution  any  remaining  funds  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury.  Any  adminis- 
trative faculties  and  supplies,  including  of- 
fices and  office  suppUes,  shaU  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation  for  use  by  and  to 
be  held  as  assets  of  the  Savings  Association 
Insurance  Fund. 

"(g)  AWNtJAL  RlPOKT  OH  FSUC  RESOLU- 
TION Fund.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— 

"(A)  Report  RE«uiRED.-The  Corporation 
ShaU  annuaUy  submit  a  fuU  report  on  the 
operations,  activities,  receipts,  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  FSUC  Resolution  Fund  for  the 
preceding  12-month  period.  The  report  shaU 
include— 


"(1)  audited  statements  of  financial  posi- 
tion, income  and  expense,  and  cash  flow,  an 
analysis  of  surplus  or  deficit,  and 

"(ii)  such  additional  statements  and  infor- 
mation as  necessary  to  make  known  the  fi- 
nancial condition  and  operations  of  the 
Fund  in  accordance  with  generaUy  accepted 
accounting  principles. 

"(B)  Submission.— The  report,  including 
the  results  of  the  audit  conducted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2),  shaU  be  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  who  shaU 
cause  the  same  to  be  printed  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Congress,  and  to  the  President  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  day  of 
January  of  each  year  but  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  close  of  the  12-month 
period  covered  by  the  report. 
"(2)  Audit.— 

"(A)  Audit  required.— The  ComptroUer 
General  shaU  audit  annuaUy  the  financial 
statements  of  the  FSUC  Resolution  Fund 
in  accordance  with  generaUy  accepted  gov- 
ernment auditing  standards  unless  the 
ComptroUer  General  notifies  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion no  later  than  180  days  before  the  close 
of  a  fiscal  year  that  the  ComptroUer  Gener- 
tU  will  not  perform  such  audits  for  that 
fiscal  year.  In  the  event  of  such  notification. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
ShaU  contract  with  an  Independent  certified 
public  accountant  to  perform  the  annual 
audit  of  the  financial  sUtements  of  the 
FSUC  Resolution  Fund  in  accordance  with 
generaUy  accepted  government  auditing 
standards. 

"(B)  Access  to  books  and  records.— All 
books,  records,  accounts,  reports,  fUes,  and 
property  belonging  to  or  used  by  the  FSUC 
Resolution  Fund,  or  by  an  independent  cer- 
tified public  accountant  retained  to  audit 
the  Fund's  financial  sUtements.  shaU  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  ComptroUer  Gener- 
al.". 

SEC.  21«.  SECONDARY  RESERVE. 

Section  UA  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  foUowlng: 
"(f)  Secondary  Reserve.— 
"(1)  In  general.— 

"(A)  Credit.— The  Corporation  shall 
credit  to  the  secondary  reserve,  as  of  the 
close  of  each  calendar  year  a  return  on  the 
outstanding  balances  of  the  secondary  re- 
serve, during  such  calendar  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Corporation,  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  average  annual  rate  of  return  to  the 
Corporation  during  the  year  ending  at  the 
close  of  November  30  of  such  calendar  year, 
as  determined  by  the  Corporation,  on  the 
Investments  In  the  FSUC  Resolution  Fund. 
Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2).  the 
secondary  reserve  shall  be  available  to  the 
Corporation  only  for  losses  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  shaU  be  so  avaUable  only  to  such 
extent  the  FSUC  Resolution  Fund  is  insuf- 
ficient for  such  losses.  No  right,  title,  or  in- 
terest of  any  insured  financial  institution  in 
or  with  respect  to  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
secondary  reserve  shall  be  assignable  or 
transferable  whether  by  operation  of  law  or 
otherwise,  except  to  such  extent  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  provide  for  transfer  of  such 
pro  rata  share  in  cases  of  merger  or  consoU- 
dation,  transfer  of  bulk  assets  or  assump- 
tion of  liabUitles,  and  similar  transactions, 
as  defined  by  the  Corporation  for  purposes 
of  this  sentence. 

"(B)  Secondary  reserve  oftsets  against 
assessments.— 

"(1)  Offsets  in  assessment  years  begin- 
ning BEFORE  1993.— Subject  to  the  maximum 


amount  limitation  contained  in  clause  (U) 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  an  Insured  financial  Institution  may 
offset  such  institution's  pro  rata  share  of 
the  statutorily  prescribed  amount  against 
amy  assessment  assessed  against  such  in- 
sured Institution  under  section  7  for  any 
premium  year  beginning  after  1987  and 
before  1993. 

"(il)  Annual  maximum  amount  LntriA- 
tion.— The  amount  of  any  offset  aUowed  for 
any  insured  financial  institution  under 
clause  (1)  for  any  premium  year  referred  to 
in  clause  (i)  shaU  not  exceed  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  20  percent  of  such  Institu- 
tlons  pro  rata  share  of  the  statutorily  pre- 
scribed amount  (as  computed  for  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  such  premium  year 
begins). 

"(lU)  Offsets  in  assessment  years  begin- 
ning AFTER  1992.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  an  insured  institu- 
tion may  offset  suth  Institution's  pro  rata 
share  of  the  statutorUy  prescribed  amount 
against  any  assessment  assessed  against 
such  Insured  institution  for  any  premium 
year  beginning  after  1992. 

"(Iv)  Statutorily  prescribed  amount  de- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'statutorUy  prescribed  amount' 
means— 

"(I)  with  respect  to  calendar  year  1988, 
the  sum  of  $823,705,000;  and 

"(II)  with  respect  to  any  calendar  year  be- 
ginning after  1988,  the  sum  contained  In 
subclause  (I)  minus  the  aggregate  amount 
of  offsets  nutde  by  aU  insured  financial  in- 
stitutions before  the  beginning  of  the  calen- 
dar year  for  which  such  computation  is 

being  made.  

"(V)  Insured  financial  institution's  pro 
RATA  amount.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, tm  insured  financial  institution's  pro 
rata  share  of  the  statutorUy  prescribed 
amount  is  the  percentage  which  is  equal  to 
such  Institution's  pro  rata  share  of  the  sec- 
ondary reserve  as  determined  on  the  day 
before  the  date  (prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  FIRRE  Act)  on  which  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  ceased 
to  recognize  the  secondary  reserve. 

"(vl)  Premium  year  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "premium 
year'  means,  with  respect  to  any  Insured  fi- 
nancial institution,  the  calendar  year  for 
which  an  assessment  Is  assessed  under  sec- 
tion 7(bK2). 

"(2)  Pro  rata  distribution  on  termina- 
tion OF  INSURED  STATUS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  (i)  the  status  of  an  In- 
sured financial  institution  as  an  insured  fi- 
nancial Institution  Is  terminated  pursuant 
to  any  provision  of  section  8  or  the  Insur- 
ance of  accounts  of  an  Insured  Institution  is 
otherwise  terminated,  (11)  a  conservator,  re- 
ceiver, or  other  legal  custodian  Is  appointed 
for  an  Insured  institution  under  the  circum- 
stances and  for  the  purpose  of  liquidation  or 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  Insured  finan- 
cial Institution,  or  (ill)  the  Corporation 
makes  a  determination  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  an  Insured  institu- 
tion otherwise  has  gone  into  Uquidatlon.  the 
Corporation  shaU  pay  In  cash  to  such  insti- 
tution Its  pro  rata  share  of  the  secondary 
reserve.  In  accordance  with  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Corporation  may  pre- 
scribe, or,  at  the  option  of  the  Corporation, 
the  Corporation  may  apply  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  amount  which  would  other- 
wise be  paid  In  cash  toward  the  payment  of 
any  Indebtedness  or  obligation,  whether  ma- 
tured or  not,  of  such  Institution  to  the  Cor- 
poration,  then  existing  or   arising  before 
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such  pas^ment  in  cash.  Such  payment  or 
such  application  need  not  be  made  to  the 
extent  that  the  provisions  of  the  exception 
In  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (IMA)  are 
applicable. 

"(B)  ExcKPnoN.— In  the  case  of  an  institu- 
tion which— 

"(1)  ceases  to  be  an  insured  institution: 
and 

"(11)  is  required  to  pay  an  assessment  to 
the  Financing  Corporation  under  section 
21(fK4)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
with  respect  to  the  termination  of  such  in- 
sured status,  subparagraph  (A)  and  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (IK A)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  such  institution. 

"(3)  Skcondart  rkservk.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'secondary  reserve' 
means  the  secondary  reserve  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  404  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  on  the  day  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act.". 

SEC  :i7.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECnON  12. 

Section  12  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1822)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "closed  bank"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "financial  institution 
in  default": 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"(a)  Boifs  Not  Required;  Agents;  Fee.— 
The  Corporation  as  receiver  of  an  insured 
financial  institution  or  branch  of  a  foreign 
bank  shall  not  be  required  to  furnish  bond 
and  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint  an  agent 
or  agents  to  assist  it  in  its  duties  as  such  re- 
ceiver, and  all  fees,  compensation,  and  ex- 
penses of  liquidation  and  administration 
thereof  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Corporation, 
and  may  be  paid  by  it  out  of  funds  coming 
into  its  possession  as  such  receiver.":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  "as  a  stockholder  of  the  fi- 
nancial institution  in  default,  or  of  any  li- 
ability of  such  depositor":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "such  bank"  and  inserting 
"such  financial  institution". 

SEC.  ZIg.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  13. 

Section  13  of  the  Federal  E>eposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1823)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"(a)  Ikvestmeitt  or  Corporation  Funds.- 
"(1)  Authority —Funds  held  in  the  Bank 
Insurance  Fund,  the  Savings  Association  In- 
surance Fund,  or  the  FSLIC  Resolution 
Fund,  that  are  not  otherwise  employed  shall 
be  invested  in  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States. 
"(2)  Limitation.— The  Corporation  shall 
not  sell  or  purchase  any  obligations  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1 )  for  its  own  account, 
at  any  one  time  aggregating  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  without  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove a  transaction  or  class  of  transactions 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  "banking  and  checking" 
and  "banking  or  checking"  wherever  they 
occur  and  inserting  the  word  "depository": 

(B)  by  striking  "bank"  (except  "Federal 
Reserve  bank")  wherever  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "financial  institution": 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  "closing"  or  "closed"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  the  inserting  "de- 
fault" or  "in  default". 

(B)  by  striking  "an"  before  "closed  in- 
sured bank"  wherever  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "a": 


(C)  by  striking  "in  default  Insured  finan- 
cial institution"  wherever  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "insured  financial  institution  in  de- 
fault"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (2)(A)— 
(i)  by  striking  "such  insured  institution" 

and  "an  Insured  financial  institution"  and 
inserting  "such  other  insured  financial  insti- 
tution" and  "another  insured  financial  insti- 
tution", respectively; 

"(11)  by  Inserting  "any  or  all  of  the"  after 
"the  sale  of";  and 

"(ill)  by  striking  "and  the  assumption" 
and  inserting  "or  the  assumption  of  any  or 
all": 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following: 

"(C)  Any  action  to  which  the  Corporation 
is  or  becomes  a  party  by  virtue  of  its  acquisi- 
tion of  any  asset  or  exercise  of  any  other  au- 
thority set  forth  in  this  section  or  section  11 
shall  be  stayed  for  a  period  of  45  days  at  the 
request  of  the  Corporation."; 

(P)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "section 
13(f)  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  "subsection 
(f)  or  (k)  thereof"; 

(0)  in  paragraph  (4)— 
(i)  by  striking  "banking"  and  inserting  "fi- 
nancial": and 

(11)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  the  following:  "In  calculating  the 
cost  of  assistance,  the  Corporation  shall  in- 
clude (i)  the  immediate  and  long-term  obli- 
gations of  the  Corporation  with  respect  to 
such  assistance,  including  contingent  liabil- 
ities, and  (11)  the  Federal  tax  revenues  fore- 
gone by  the  Government,  to  the  extent  rea- 
sonably ascertainable.";  and 

(H)  by  striking  paragraph  (8); 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7) 
as  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8),  respectively; 

(J)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following: 

"(6)  The  transfer  of  any  assets  or  liabil- 
ities associated  with  any  trust  business  of  an 
insured  financial  institution  In  default 
under  subparagraph  (2)(A)  shall  be  effective 
without  any  State  or  Federal  approval,  as- 
signment, or  consent  with  respect  thereto."; 
and 
(K)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(9)  Payments  made  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made— 

"(A)  from  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  in 
the  case  of  payments  to  a  member  of  such 
F\ind:  or 

"(B)  from  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  from  funds  made  available  by 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  In  the 
case  of  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
members.": 

(4)  by  striking  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"(d)  Sale  or  Assets  to  Corporation.— 
Conservators,  receivers,  or  liquidators  of  in- 
sured financial  institutions  in  default  shall 
be  entitled  to  offer  the  assets  of  such  finan- 
cial Institutions  for  sale  to  the  Corporation 
or  as  security  for  loans  from  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  proceeds  of  every  such  sale  or  loan 
shall  be  utilized  for  the  same  purposes  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  funds  realized 
from  the  liquidation  of  the  assets  of  such  fi- 
nancial institutions.  The  Corporation,  in  its 
discretion,  may  make  loans  on  the  security 
of  or  may  purchase  and  liquidate  or  sell  any 
part  of  the  assets  of  an  insured  financial  In- 
stitution which  is  now  or  may  hereafter  l>e 
in  default. 

"(e)  Agreements  Against  Interests  op 
Corporation.— No  agreement  which  tends 
to  diminish  or  defeat  the  right,  title  or  in- 
terest of  the  Corporation  in  any  asset  ac- 
quired by  it  under  this  section  or  section  11, 


either  as  security  for  a  loan  or  by  purchase 
or  as  receiver  of  any  insured  financial  Insti- 
tution, shall  be  valid  against  the  Corpora- 
tion unless  such  agreement— 

"(I)  shall  be  in  writing, 

"(2)  shall  have  been  executed  by  the  fi- 
nancial Institution  and  the  person  or  per- 
sons claiming  an  adverse  Interest  thereun- 
der, Including  the  obligor,  contemporane- 
ously with  the  acquisition  of  the  asset  by 
the  financial  Institution,  or  if  the  financial 
institution  is  the  borrower  under  such 
agreement,  the  agreement  was  executed 
prior  to  or  contemporaneously  with  such 
borrowing, 

"(3)  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  financial  institu- 
tion or  its  loan  committee,  which  approval 
shall  be  reflected  in  the  minutes  of  said 
board  or  committee,  and 

"(4)  shall  have  been,  continuously,  from 
the  time  of  its  execution,  an  official  record 
of  the  financial  institution."; 

(5)  in  subsection  (f  )— 

(A)  by  striking  "closed"  and  "closing" 
wherever  they  occur  and  inserting  "in  de- 
fault" or  "default",  respectively,  except  that 
whenever  "bank"  immediately  follows 
"closed",  the  phrase  "closed  bank"  shall  be 
stricken  and  the  phrase  "bank  in  default" 
shall  be  inserted; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)(iii)  by  striking  "a 
unanimous  vote"  and  inserting  "a  vote  of  75 
percent  of"; 

(C)  by  striking  "depository"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  "financial": 

(D)  by  striking  "the  constitution  of  any 
State."; 

(E)  in  paragraph  (6)(A),  by  inserting  "the 
offeror  which  made  the  initial  lowest  ac- 
ceptable offer  and"  after  "the  Corporation 
shall  permit"; 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7) 
the  following: 

"(C)  if  In  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation 
the  acquisition  threatens  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  acquirer  or  does  not  result 
in  the  future  viability  of  the  resulting  finan- 
cial institution."; 

(G)  In  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B).  and  (D)  and  redesignating 
paragraphs  (C),  (E),  (P).  and  (G)  as  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D),  respectively 
and 

(H)  in  paragraph  (9)— 

(i)  In  the  paragraph  heading  by  striking 
"nonbank"  and  Inserting  "certain"; 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (9)(A),  by  Inserting  ", 
other  than  a  subsidiary  that  is  an  insured 
financial  institution,"  after  "subsidiary"  and 
by  striking  "which  is  not  an  Insured  bank"- 
and 

(ill)  in  paragraph  (9KB)  by  inserting  "or 
an  affiliate  of  an  Insured  financial  Institu- 
tion" after  "intermediate  holding 
ny"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (h),  by  striking  "a  closed 
insured  financial  institution",  "closing",  and 
"Insurance  fund"  and  inserting  "an  insured 
financial  institution  in  default",  "default", 
and  "Bank  Insurance  Fund",  respectively 

( 7 )  In  subsection  ( i  )— 

(A)  by  inserting  "financial"  before  "insti- 
tution" wherever  it  appears: 

(B)  in  paragraph  (IKO— 
(i)  by  striking  "corporation"  and  inserting 

"Corporation"; 

(ii)  by  striking  "chartered  bank"  and  In- 
serting "chartered  financial  Institution"; 

(ill)  by  inserting  ",  a  savings  association," 
after  "State  member  bank";  and 

(Iv)  by  inserting  "or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations"  after  "Fed- 
eral Reserve  System"; 
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(C)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "or  in- 
sured or  guaranteed  under  State  law";  and 

(D)  by  striking  paragraphs  (10)  and  (12), 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: , 

"(kWlXAXi)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  Bute  law  the  Corporation,  upon  de- 
termining that  severe  financial  conditions 
threaten    the    stability    of    a    significant 
number  of  savings  associations,  or  of  saviiigs 
associations  possessing  significant  financial 
resources,  may  authorize,  in  its  discretion 
and   il   it   determines   such   authorization 
would  lessen  the  risk  to  the  Corporation,  a 
savings  association  that  Is  eligible  for  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  to  merge  or 
consolidate  with,  or  to  transfer  its  assete 
and  liabilities  to,  any  other  savings  associa- 
tion or  any  insured  bank,  may  authorize  any 
other  savings  association  to  acquire  control 
of  such  savings  association,  or  may  author- 
ize any  company  to  acquire  control  of  such 
savings  association  or  to  acquire  the  assets 
or  assume  the  liabilities  thereof.  In  any  au- 
thorization under  this  paragraph  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  determine  that  the  authoriza- 
tion does  not  present  a  substantial  risk  to 
the  safety  or  soundness  of  the  savings  asso- 
ciation to  be  acquired  or  to  the  acquiring 
entity  or  entities. 

"(11)  Mergers,  consolidations,  transfers, 
and  acquisitions  under  this  subsection  shaU 
be  on  such  terms  as  the  Corporation  shall 

provide.  ,     ,  .      .  „ 

"(Ui)  Where  otherwise  required  by  law, 
transactions  under  this  subsection  must  be 
approved  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  of  every  party  thereto. 

"(iv)  A  Federal  savings  association  that  ac- 
quires another  savings  association  pursuant 
to  clause  (1)  may,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, hold  that  savings  association  as  a 
subsidiary  notwithstanding  the  percentage 
llmiUtlons  of  section  5(c)<4)(B)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  -„  ,  , 

•(V)  Dual  service  by  a  management  ofnciai 
that  would  otherwise  be  prohibited  under 
the  Depository  Institution  Management 
Interlocks  Act  may.  with  the  approval  of 
the   Corporation,   continue   for   up   to    10 

years.  , , 

"(vi)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  overrides 
or  supersedes  Stete  laws  restricting  or  limit- 
ing the  activities  of  a  savings  association  on 
behalf  of  any  other  entity. 

"(BXi)  Before  making  a  determination  to 
take  any  action  under  subparagraph  (A), 
the  Corporation  shall  consult  the  State  offi- 
cial having  jurisdiction  of  the  acquired  insti- 
tution. 

"(11)  The  official  shaU  be  given  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity,  and  in  no  event  less  than 
48  hours,  to  object  to  the  use  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph.  Such  notice  may  be 
provided  by  the  Corporation  prior  to  its  ap- 
pointment as  receiver,  but  in  anticipation  of 
an  Impending  appointment. 

•■(Ill)  If  the  official  objects  during  such 
period,  the  Corporation  may  use  the  author- 
U^  of  this  paragraph  only  by  a  vote  of  75 
percent  or  more  of  the  voting  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Corporation 
shall  provide  to  the  official,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, a  written  certification  of  its  determi- 

"^'(2)  In  considering  authorizations  under 
this  subsection,  the  Corporation  may  solicit 
such  offers  or  proposals  as  are  practicable 
from  any  prospective  purchasers  or  merger 
partners  It  determines.  In  Its  sole  discretion, 
are  both  qualified  and  capable  of  acquiring 
the  assets  and  liabUitles  of  the  savings  asso- 
ciation. 


••(3)(A)  If.  after  receiving  offers,  the  offer 
presenting  the  lowest  expense  to  the  Corpo- 
ration, that  is  In  a  form  and  with  conditions 
acceptable  to  the  Corporation  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  lowest  acceptable  offer'), 
is  from  an  institution  that  Is  not  an  existing 
in-State  savings  association  or  an  in-State 
savings  and  loan  holding  company,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  permit  the  offeror  which 
made  the  lowest  acceptable  offer  and  each 
offeror  who  made  an  offer  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  to  the  Corporation  was  within 
15  percent  or  $15,000,000,  whichever  is  less, 
of  the  initial  lowest  accepUble  offer  to 
submit  a  new  offer. 

•■(B)  In  considering  authorizations  under 
this  subsection,  the  Corporation  shall  give 
consideration  to  the  need  to  minimize  the 
cost  of  financial  assistance  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  specialized  financial  Institutions. 
The  Corporation  shall  authorize  transac- 
tions under  this  subsection  considering  the 
following  priorities: 

••(I)  First,  between  financial  Institutions  of 
the  same  type  within  the  same  State; 

■'(11)  Second,  between  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  same  type  in  different  SUtes; 

"(ill)  Third,  between  financial  Institutions 
of  different  types  in  the  same  State;  and 

"(iv)  Fourth,  between  financial  institu- 
tions of  different  types  in  different  States. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  minority-controlled 
financial  institution,  the  Corporation  shaU 
seek  an  offer  from  other  minority-con- 
trolled financial  institutions  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  sequence  set  forth  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  ^.„ 

•'(D)  In  considering  offers  from  different 
States,  the  Corporation  shall  give  a  priority 
to  offers  from  adjoining  SUtes. 

••(E)  In  determining  the  cost  of  offers  and 
reoffers  under  this  subsection,  the  Corpora- 
tion's calculations  and  estimations  shall  be 
determinative.  The  Corporation  may  set 
reasonable  time  limits  on  offers  and 
reoffers. 
"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
••(A)  the  term  'of  the  same  type'  means  fi- 
nancial institutions  that  are  'savings  asso- 
ciations' as  defined  in  section  10(a)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  or  holding 
companies  thereof:  and 

"(B)  a  financial  Institution  Is  'within  the 
same  SUte'  where  the  financial  institution 
is  an  existing  Insured  financial  institution 
currently  operating  in  the  State  in  which 
the  Institution  to  be  acquired  has  its  home 
office  or  a  company  that  Is  operating  an  in- 
sured financial  institution  subsidiary  in  the 
State  in  which  the  institution  to  be  acquired 
has  its  home  office. 

"(5)(A)  Where  a  merger,  consolidation, 
transfer,  or  acquisition  under  this  subsec- 
tion Involves  a  savings  association  eligible 
for  assistance  and  a  bank  or  bank  holding 
company,  a  savings  association  may  retain 
and  operate  any  existing  branch  or 
branches  or  any  other  existing  faculties.  If 
the  savings  association  continues  to  exist  as 
a  separate  entity.  It  may  esUblish  and  oper- 
ate new  branches  to  the  same  extent  as  any 
savings  association  located  in  the  same 
State  that  is  not  affiliated  with  a  bank  hold- 
ing company.  ,  ,, 
"(B)(i)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  if 
such  a  savings  association  does  not  have  its 
home  office  In  the  SUte  of  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  bank  subsidiary,  and  if  such 
association  does  not  qualify  as  a  domestic 
building  and  loan  association  under  section 
7701(a)(19)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986.  or  does  not  meet  the  asset  composition 
test  imposed  by  subparagraph  (C)  of  that 
section  on  institutions  seeking  so  to  qualify. 


then  such  savings  association  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  upon  which  a  bank 
may  retain,  operate,  and  esUblish  branches 
in  the  SUte  in  which  the  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  member  is  located. 

"(11)  The  Corporation,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  allow  a  savings  association  up 
to  2  years  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  clause  (1).". 


8KC  21».  BORROWING  AUTHORITY. 

Section  14  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1824)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  'and  directed"  and  by  strik- 
ing "$3,000,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one 
time"  and  inserting  "$5,000,000,000  out- 
standing at  any  one  time,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
to  approval  in  an  appropriation  Act";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  Corporation  may  employ  such  funds 
for  purposes  of  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  or 
the  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund  and 
the  borrowing  shall  become  a  liability  of 
each  such  fund  to  the  extent  funds  are  em- 
ployed therefor.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "the  current  average  rate 
on  outstanding  marketable  and  nonmarke- 
Uble  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
making  of  such  loan"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  current  market 
yields  on  outstanding  markeUble  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes  of  comparable 
maturities". 

SEC  no.  UMITATION  ON  BORROWINGS. 

Section  15  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1825)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  15." 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  "and  such  SUte,  territorial, 
county,  municipal  or  local  taxation  shall  be 
the  only  type  of  SUte,  territorial,  county, 
municipal,  or  local  tax  to  which  the  Corpo- 
ration for  itself  or  as  receiver  of  an  Insured 
financial  Institution  shall  be  subjected.  Fur- 
ther, the  failure  of  an  insured  financial  in- 
stitution to  pay  or  remit  any  SUte.  territori- 
al, county,  municipal,  or  other  local  tax 
shall  not  subject  the  Corporation  as  receiver 
or  conservator  of  that  financial  institution 
to  any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  llmiutlon  with 
respect  to  the  enforceability  of  any  right, 
title,  or  Interest  the  Corporation  as  receiver 
or  conservator  may  have  and  such  failure  to 
pay  the  tax  shall  only  result  in  a  claim  for 
such  tax  against  the  esUte  of  the  financial 
institution";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  estimate 
the  cost  of  all  notes  or  similar  obligations 
Issued  by  It.  and  all  guarantees  or  similar 
obligations  Incurred  by  It,  prior  to  the  cre- 
ation thereof,  and  shall  reflect  such  cost  in 
its  financial  sUtements.  and  make  such  ad- 
justments as  are  appropriate  thereto  no  less 
than  quarterly. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  not  Issue  any 
note  or  similar  obligation,  and  shall  not 
incur  any  liability  under  a  guarantee  or 
similar  obligation,  with  respect  to  either  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  or  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund  if  the  estimated  cost 
thereof  would  reduce  the  net  worth  of  the 
respective  Insurance  Fund  to  less  than  15 
percent  of  assets. 

"(3)  With  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Corporation  may 
Issue  or  incur  up  to  $5,000,000,000  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  additional  liabilities  in  excess  of 
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the  UmlUUons  of  (2)  above.  Any  such  addi- 
tional liabilities  shall  reduce,  on  a  dollar 
basis,  the  amount  which  the  Con>oration 
may  borrow  from  the  Treasury  under  sec- 
tion 14  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b),  the 
net  worth  of  an  Insurance  Fund  shall  be  cal- 
culated based  upon  the  most  recent  audit  of 
such  Fund  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  as  reduced  by  the  adjustments  re- 
quired in  paragraph  (1).". 

"(c)  Full  PArrH  ahd  dumrr.— The  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  notes,  deben- 
tures, bonds,  and  other  similar  obligations, 
including  guarantees  and  similar  liabilities, 
of  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  and  the  Sav- 
ings Association  Insurance  Fund,  with  re- 
spect to  both  principal  and  interest.". 

SEC.  ai.  REPORTS. 

(a)  In  Genksal.— Section  17  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1827)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  AmfXJAL  Reports  on  BIF.  SAIF.  and 
THR  FSUC  Rbsolution  Fund.— 

"(1)  In  genkral.— The  Corporation  shall 
annually  submit  a  full  report  of  its  oper- 
ations, activities,  budget,  receipts,  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  preceding  12-month 
period.  The  report  shall  Include,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  the  Sav- 
ings Association  Insurance  Fund,  and  the 
FSUC  Resolution  Fund,  an  analysis  by  the 
Corporation  of — 

"(A)  the  purpose,  effect,  and  estimated 
cost  of  each  resolution  action  taken  for  an 
insured  institution  during  the  preceding 
year. 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  actual  costs 
of  assistance  provided  to,  or  for  the  benefit 
of,  an  insured  institution  during  the  preced- 
ing year  exceeded  the  estimate  costs  of  such 
assistance  reported  in  a  previous  year  under 
paragraph  (A): 

"(C)  a  current  estimate  of  the  resources 
needed  for  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  the 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund,  or  the 
FSLIC  Resolution  Fund  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

"(D)  any  findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  and  administra- 
tive actions  considered  appropriate  to 
future  resolution  activities  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(2)  Manner  op  submission.— Such  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  I»resident  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  shall  cause  the  same 
to  be  printed  for  the  information  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  President  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  the  first  day  of  January  each 
year." 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b>,  (c>, 
and  (d)  as  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  BuDGST  Planninc— As  soon  as  practi- 
cable, prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
quarter,  the  Corporation  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  with  respect  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's financial  operating  plans  and  fore- 
casts (including  estimates  of  actual  and 
future  spending,  and  estimates  of  actual  and 
future  non-cash  obligations)  taking  into  ac- 
count the  Corporation's  financial  commit 
ments.  guarantees  and  other  contingent  li- 
abilities. Nothing  herein  implies  any  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  to 
obtain  the  consent  or  approval  of  the  Secre- 


tary or  the  Director  of  the  plans  and  fore- 
casts provided  pursuant  hereto.". 
(b)  Specific  Reports.— 

( 1 )  Risk-based  assessments.— The  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  study 
the  establishment  of  premium  assessment 
categories  related  to  types  of  risk  to  the  in- 
surance funds  and  shall  report  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
January  1.  1991.  If  the  Corporation  should 
recommend  the  establishment  of  such  a 
risk-based  assessment  plan,  it  shall  also  pro- 
vide a  timetable  and  plan  for  implementa- 
tion. 

(2)  Study  op  deposit  insurance  pass- 
THRouoH.— Not  later  than  8  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  CortMration  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  contain- 
ing its  findings  and  recommendations  relat- 
ing to  the  pass-through  of  deposit  insurance 
either  to  individual  investors  in  unit  invest- 
ment trust  funds  or  to  individual  partici- 
pants in  pension  or  to  profit  sharing  plans 
qualified  under  section  401  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1988.  Such  report  shall 
also  contain  the  Corporation's  assessment  of 
the  potential  effects  of  broadening  deposit 
insurance  coverage  on  the  operation  of  cap- 
ital markets. 

(3)  Report  on  directors  and  officers  u- 
abiuty  insurance.— 

(A)  Study.— The  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  shall,  together  with  the 
I>epartment  of  the  Treasury  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  directors  and  officers  liability 
insurance  and  financial  institution  bonds, 
and  the  availability  of  such  insurance  for  di- 
rectors and  officers  of  insured  financial  in- 
stitutions. The  study  shall  include— 

(i)  consideration  of  State  laws  limiting  li- 
ability for  directors  and  officers. 

(ii)  the  effect  of  contractual  provisions 
limiting  insurance  coverage  when  an  institu- 
tion is  placed  in  receivership  or  conservator- 
ship, 

(iii)  provisions  limiting  coverage  when  a 
claim  is  made  by  the  Federal  E>eposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and 

(iv)  provisions  limiting  claims  made  by  one 
insured  against  another  insured. 

In  addition,  the  study  shall  consider  the 
need  for  such  insurance  or  bonds  and  the 
effect  any  change  in  any  of  the  above  noted 
conditions  or  terms  may  have  on  the  future 
availability  of  such  insurance,  and  the  abili- 
ty of  financial  institutions  to  attract  quali- 
fied officers  and  directors. 

(B)  Report.— Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRK 
Act,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, together  with  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
shaU  report  iU  findings  from  the  study 
under  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  Congress,  to- 
gether with  legislative  recommendations. 
SEC.  tn.  regulations  governing  insured  fi- 

NANCIAL  INSTrnTIONS. 

Section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(a)"  and  the  first  two  sen- 
tences of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"(a)  Insurance  Loco.— 

"(1)  Insured  savings  associations.— Each 
insured  savings  association  shall  display  at 
each  place  of  business  maintained  by  sucn 
association  a  sign  containing  only  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

"(A)  a  statement  that  insured  deposits  are 
'backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  Government'; 
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"(B)  a  statement  that  each  account  is  'fed- 
erally insured  to  $100,000';  and 

"(C)  the  symbol  of  the  American  eagle. 
The  sign  shall  not  contain  any  reference  to 
a  Government  agency  and  shall  accord  each 
item  substantially  equal  prominence. 

"(2)  Insured  banks.— Each  insured  bank 
shall  display  at  each  place  of  business  main- 
tained by  such  bank  a  sign  that  conforms  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  following: 

"(A)  the  sign  required  to  i>e  displayed  by 
insiired  banks  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Corporation  in  effect  on  January  l 
1989.  or 

"(B)  the  sign  prescribed  under  paragraph 

"(3)  Regulations.— The  Corporation  shall 
have  the  authority  to  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
including  regulations  governing  the  manner 
of  display  or  use  of  such  signs,  except  that 
the  size  of  the  sign  prescribed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  the  same  as  that  pre- 
scribed under  paragraph  (2)(A)."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (C)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(C)  the  Corporation  if  the  acquiring,  as- 
suming, or  resulting  bank  is  to  be  a  State 
nonmember  insured  bank  (except  a  District 
bank  or  a  savings  bank  supervised  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions); and 

"(D)  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Sav- 
ings Associations  if  the  acquiring,  assuming, 
or  resulting  institution  is  to  be  a  savings  as^ 
sociation."; 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (12); 

(C)  in  paragraphs  (3),  (4).  (6),  (7),  and  (9), 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "bank"  or 
"banks"  each  time  it  appears,  the  words  'or 

savings  association"  or  "or  savings  associa- 
tions", respectively;  and 

(D)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "failure" 
and  inserting  'default"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (i)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "non- 
member  bank  (except  a  District  bank)"  and 
inserting  'financial  institution  (except  a 
member  bank,  a  District  bank,  or  savings 
bank  supervised  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations)"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 
(1)  In  subparagraph  (C),  by  inserting  with 

in  the  parenthetical  "or  a  savings  bank  to  be 
supervised  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations "  after  "except  a  Dis- 
trict bank":  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  (D)  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations  if  the  resulting  institu- 
tion is  to  be  a  SUte  savings  association  or  a 
savings  bank  to  be  supervised  by  the  Office 
of  Savings  Associations"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4)(D),  by  inserting  "and 
fitness"  after  "character  ";  and 

(D)  by  striking  paragraph  (5);  and 
(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(m)  Activities  of  Savings  Associations 

AND  Their  Subsidiaries.— 

"(1)  Procedures.— Whenever  an  insured 
savings  association  esUblishes  or  acquires 
control  of  a  company  or  whenever  an  in- 
sured savings  association  elects  to  conduct 
any  new  activity  through  a  company  that 
the  insured  savings  association  controls,  the 
insured  savings  association: 

"(A)  shall  notify  the  Corporation  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions not  less  than  30  days  prior  to  the  es- 
Ublishment,  or  acquisition,  of  any  such  new 
company,  and  not  less  than  30  days  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  any  such  activity. 
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and  In  either  case  shall  provide  at  that  time 
such  information  as  each  such  agency  may. 
by  regulation,  require;  --»w,^ 

"(B)  except  as  provided  in  section  &(tHdJ 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933, 
shaU  deduct  ite  entire  investment  in  and 
loans  and  other  financial  accommodations 
to  the  company  from  its  own  capital  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  capital  adequacy  II 
the  company  is  engaged  in  activities  not  per- 
missible for  a  national  bank;  and 

"(C)  shall  commence  and  conduct  the  ac- 
tlvitiee  of  the  company  in  accordance  with 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as  may 
be  esUblished  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations. 

"(2)  E^NFORCKMiMT  powKRS.— With  respect 
to  any  company  controUed  by  an  insured 
savings  association: 

"(A)  the  Corporation  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associations  shall 
each  have,  with  respect  to  such  company, 
the  respective  powers  and  authorities  that 
each  may  possess  with  respect  to  the  in- 
sured savings  association  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  to  section  8;  and 

"(B)  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Sav- 
ings Associations  shaU  have  authority  to  de- 
termine, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
heauing.  that  the  continuation  by  the  In- 
sured savings  association  of  lU  ownership  or 
control  of.  or  its  relationship  to.  the  compa- 
ny constitutes  a  serious  rlsit  to  the  financial 
safety,  soundness,  or  stability  of  the  insured 
savings  association  or  Is  InconsUtent  with 
sound  banlilng  principles  or  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  and  upon  making  any  such 
determination  the  agency  shaU  have  au- 
thority to  order  the  Insured  savings  associa- 
tion to  divest  Itself  of  control  of  the  compa- 
ny The  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings 
Associations  shall  also  have  the  authority  to 
take  any  other  corrective  measures  with  re- 
spect to  the  company.  Including  the  author- 
ity to  have  the  company  terminate  the  ac- 
tivities or  operations  posing  such  risks,  as 
the  agency  may  deem  appropriate. 
"(3)  Activities  wcompatible  with  depos- 

rr  IMSURANCE.— 

"(A)  The  Board  of  Directors  is  authorized 
to  determine  by  regulation  or  order  that 
any  specific  activity  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  the  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund. 
Prior  to  adopting  any  such  regulation,  the 
Corporation  shaU  consult  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associations 
and  shaU  provide  appropriate  State  supervi- 
sors the  opportunity  to  review  such  regula- 
tion and  comment  thereon,  and  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  specificaUy  take  such  comments 
into  consideration.  If  the  Board  of  Directors 
makes  such  a  determination  with  respect  to 
an  activity,  the  Corporation  shall  have  au- 
thority to  order  that  no  Savings  Association 
Insurance  Fund  member  may  engage  in  the 
activity  directly.  In  addition,  no  Savings  As- 
sociation Insurance  Fund  member  shall  be 
or  become  liable  for  the  llabUltles  or  obliga- 
tions arising  out  of  any  such  activity  con- 
ducted indirectly,  except  to  the  extent  such 
liability  or  obligation  (i)  is  in  writing.  (ID 
ShaU  have  been  executed  by  the  member 
and  person  or  entity  to  whom  the  Uability 
or  obligation  Is  owed  either  contemporane- 
ously with  the  creation  of  the  liability  or  ob- 
ligation, or  If  the  Uability  or  obligation  was 
created  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
FIRRE  Act,  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  of  the  effective  date  of  the  FIRRE  Act, 
(III)  has  been  approved  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors  or   an   official   committee   of   the 
member,  and  (Iv)  shall  have  been,  continu- 
ously, from  the  time  of  Its  creation,  an  offi- 
cial record  of  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  member. 


"(B)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions to  Issue  regulations  to  promote  safety 
and  soundness  or  to  enforce  compliance 
with  other  applicable  laws. 

"(4)  'Company'  detined.— As  used  m  this 
subsection  (m),  the  term  'company'  shall 
not  include  an  insured  financial  institution. 
"(5)  Effect  on  other  authority.— Noth- 
ing contained  In  subsection  (m)  shall  dero- 
gate from  the  rights  and  authorities  of  the 
Corporation  under  other  provisions  of  law. 

••(6)  Applicability.— The  provision  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  Feder- 
al savings  bank  that  was  chartered  prior  to 
October  15,  1982.  as  a  savings  bank  under 
State  law,  or  to  a  savings  association  that 
acquired  its  principal  assets  from  an  institu- 
tion that  was  chartered  prior  to  October  15, 
1982,  as  a  savings  bank  under  State  law. 

"(n)  Calculation  of  Capital.— No  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  shaU  aUow 
any  Insured  financial  institution  to  include 
an  unidentifiable  intangible  asset  in  Its  cal- 
culation of  compliance  with  the  appropriate 
capital  standard.  If  such  unidentifiable  In- 
tangible asset  was  acquired  after  April  12, 
1989  except  to  the  extent  permitted  under 
section  5(t)(2KB)  of  the  Home  Owners- 
Loan  Act  of  1933.". 

SEC    213.  INVESTMENT  ACTIVITIES  OF  STATE  SAV- 
INGS associations. 
The    Federal    Deposit   Insurance   Act   is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC  28  investment  ACTIVITIES  OF  SAVINGS  AS- 
SOCIATIONS CHARTERED  UNDER 
STATE  LAW. 

"(a)  In  General.— a  savings  association 
chartered  under  SUte  law  shall  not,  after 
January  1.  1990.  engage  as  principal  In  any 
type  of  activity,  or  In  any  activity  In  an 
amount,  that  Is  not  permissible  for  a  Feder- 
al savings  association  unless— 

"(1)  the  Corporation  has  determined  that 
the  activity  would  pose  no  significant  risk  to 
the  affected  deposit  insurance  fund;  and 

"(2)  the  savings  association  is  and  remains 
in  compliance  with  the  fully  phased-ln  cap- 
ital standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
5(t)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933. 
"(b)  Differences  of  Magnitude.— Not- 
withstanding subsection  (a)(1).  If  an  activity 
Is  permissible  for  a  Federal  savings  associa- 
tion, a  savings  association  chartered  under 
State  law  may  engage  as  principal  in  that 
activity  In  an  amount  that  is  greater  than 
the  amount  permissible  for  a  Federal  sav- 
ings association  If — 

"(1)  the  Corporation  has  not  determined 
that  engaging  In  that  amount  of  the  activity 
poses  any  significant  risk  to  the  deposit  in- 
surance fund; 

"(2)    the    savings    association    charterea 
under  SUte  law  is  described  in  subsection 
(aK2);  and 
"(3)  the  activity— 

"(A)  does  not  Involve  acquiring  or  retam- 
Ing  shares  of  one  or  more  subsidiary  corpo- 
rations in  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than 
that  permissible  for  a  Federal  savings  asso- 
ciation under  section  5(c)(4)(B)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933; 

"(B)  is  not  described  in  section  5(c)(2)(B) 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933;  and 
"(C)  does  not  Involve  acquiring  or  retain- 
ing corporate  debt  securities  that  are  not  of 
investment  grade  in  an  amount  greater  than 
the  amount  that  a  Federal  savings  associa- 
tion may  acquire  directly. 
"(c)  Equity  Investments.— 
"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b),  a  savings  association  char- 


tered under  SUte  law  shall  not  directly  ac- 
quire or  reUin  any  equity  Investment  of  a 
type  or  in  an  amount  that  is  not  permissible 
for  a  Federal  savings  association. 

"(2)  Exceptions.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  shares  of  one  or  more 
service  corporations  acquired  or  retained 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 
"(3)  Transitional  rule.— 
"(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  If  a 
savings  association  held  an  equity  invest- 
ment on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
FIRRE  Act,  the  savings  association  may 
reUin  the  equity  Investment  for  such  a 
period  and  on  such  terms  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  determine  by  regulation  or  order 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  Corporation  shall  require  sav- 
ings associations  to  divest  any  equity  Invest- 
ment that  Is  not  permissible  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  as  quickly  as  can  be  pru- 
dently done,  and  in  any  event  not  later  than 
July  1, 1994. 

"(d)  Corporate  Debt  Securities  That  are 
Not  of  Investment  Grade.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)(A),  a  savings  association  char- 
tered under  SUte  law  shall  not,  directly  or 
through  a  subsidiary,  acquire  or  retain  cor- 
porate debt  securities  that  are  not  of  invest- 
ment grade  in  an  amount  greater  than  the 
amount  that  the  savings  association  could 
acquire  directly  if  it  were  a  Federal  savings 
association  unless— 

"(A)  the  savings  association  chartered 
under  SUte  law  has  filed  an  application, 
and  the  Corporation  has  determined  that  no 
significant  risk  to  the  deposit  Insurance 
fund  would  be  posed  If  the  savings  associa- 
tion held  the  amount  in  question;  and 

"(B)  the  savings  association  is  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  (or  would  be  described  In 
subsection  (a)(2)  If  paragraph  4  did  not 
apply)  or  in  paragraph  (2)(D)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 
"(2)  Review.— 

"(A)  A  savings  association  chartered  under 
SUte  law  may.  directly  or  through  a  subsidi- 
ary, during  the  12-month  period  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act, 
retain  corporate  debt  securities  that  are  not 
of  investment  grade  in  an  amount  greater 
than  the  amount  that  a  Federal  savings  as- 
sociation may  acquire  directly. 

"(B)  A  savings  association  chartered  under 
SUte  law  that  wishes  to  retain  such  securi- 
ties directly  or  through  a  subsidiary  after 
that  12-month  period  In  an  amount  greater 
than  the  amount  that  a  Federal  savings  as- 
sociation may  acquire  directly  shall  fUe  a 
written  application  with  the  Corporation 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall  approve 
or  deny  the  application  not  later  than  10 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

"(C)  In  approving  an  application,  the  Cor- 
poration may  impose  such  conditions  as  it 
determines  to  be  appropriate  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1).  including— 

"(1)  limiting  the  amount  of  such  securities 
to  any  amount  greater  than  or  equal  to  the 
amount  that  a  Federal  savings  association 
may  acquire  directly; 

"(11)  requiring  that  any  amount  of  such  se- 
curities greater  than  the  amount  that  a 
Federal  savings  association  may  acquire  di- 
rectly be  deducted  from  the  savings  associa- 
tion's capital  for  purposes  of  section  5(t)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933;  or 

"(Ul)  requiring  that  such  securities  be  held 
by  a  subsidiary  subject  to  paragraph  (4). 

"(D)  During  a  reasonable  period  (to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Corporation)  not  to  exceed 
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0  months  from  the  date  on  which  the  Cor- 
poration makes  a  determination  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  with  respect  to  a  savings  as- 
sociation, the  savings  association  is  de- 
acrlbed  in  this  subparagraph  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1KB)  If  the  Corporation  is  satU- 
fled  that  the  savings  association  will  be  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)<2)  (or  would  be  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aK2)  if  paragraph  (4) 
did  not  apply)  before  that  period  expires. 

"(3)  TiAMsmoicAL  ROLES.— To  the  extent 
that  the  Corporation  does  not  permit  a  sav- 
ings association  to  retain  such  securities  in 
an  amount  greater  than  the  amount  that  a 
Federal  savings  association  may  acquire  di- 
rectly, the  savings  association  shall  divest 
itself  of  the  excess  amount  In  accordance 
with  the  following  schedule: 
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The      usoclmtlon      may 

retain  not  more  than 

the     following     per- 

-^__      .^      -  ..  _^  centage  of  the  exceu 

"Durlnc    the    foUowtnc  amount 

period: 
The  1-year  period  befln-  75  petcent 

nine   13  monthi  after 
that  date  of  enactment. 
The  lyear  period  bejln-  SO  percent 

nine  M  months  (iter 
that  date  of  enactment. 
The  1-year  period  begin-  25  percent 

nlng  3S  months  after 
that  date  of  enactment 
Thereafter o  percent 

"(4)   SsCXnUTTES    HILD   THROUGH   A    StTBSIDI- 

a«T.— Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1), 
If  a  savings  association  chartered  under 
State  law  holds  through  a  subsidiary  corpo- 
rate debt  securities  that  are  not  of  invest- 
ment grade  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  securities  held  by  the  savings  associa 
Uon  and  its  subsidiaries  is  greater  than  the 
amount  that  a  Federal  savings  association 
may  acquire  directly,  then  the  excess 
amount  shall  be  deducted  from  the  savings 
associations  capital  in  determining  that 
capital  for  purposes  of  section  5(t)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933. 

"(e)  DcTRKMiifATioifs.— The  Corporation 
may  make  determinations  under  this  section 
by  regulation  or  order. 

"(f  >  DarmiTiows.— 

"(1)  The  term  activity'  includes  acquiring 
or  retaining  any  investment. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  be  construed  to 
require  a  savings  association  to  divest  itself 
of  any  assets  acquired  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  FIRRE  Act. 

"(g)  Othzr  AtJTHORiTY  Not  Amcrza.— 
This  section  does  not  limit— 

"(1)  any  other  authority  of  the  Corpora- 
tion; or 

"(2)  any  authority  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations  or  of  a  State 
to  impose  more  stringent  restrictions.". 

SBC.  tU.  LOAN  TO  VALUE  RATIOS. 

(a)  Iji  OnmAL.— The  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

-SBC  a.  LOAN  TO  VALt'E  RATIOS. 

"(a)  In  Gdikral.— Each  Insured  financial 
institution  in  making  a  loan  secured  by  real 
property  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

"(1)  For  a  loan  or  other  advance  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  or  to  refinance  out- 
standing Indebtedness  on  property  improved 
by  a  completed  one-  to  four-family  dwelling, 
the  amount  of  the  loan  or  advance  may  not 
exceed  95  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of 
the  property. 

"(2)  For  a  loan  secured  by  other  real 


■(A)  If  the  property  Is  improved  by  one  or 
more  completed  structures,  the  amount  of 
the  loan  or  advance  may  not  exceed  80  per- 
cent of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property: 
"(B)  if  the  property  is  Improved  but  has 
no  completed  structure,  the  amount  of  the 
loan  or  advance  may  not  exceed  70  percent 
of  the  appraised  value;  or 

"(C)  if  the  property  Is  undeveloped  and 
the  loan  Is  not  a  loan  to  an  active  farming 
operation  secured  by  agriciUtural  land,  the 
amount  of  the  loan  or  advance  may  not 
exceed  65  percent  of  the  appraised  value. 

■(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  to  any  loan  the  payment  of  principal 
and  Interest  of  which  is  Insured  or  guaran- 
teed by  a  Federal  agency,  as  defined  in  regu- 
lations of  the  appropriate  Federal  regula- 
tory agency. 

"(c)  RsotTLATORT  AuTHoiUTY.— The  limita- 
tions contained  in  subsection  (a)  may  be  ad- 
justed by  the  appropriate  Federal  regula- 
tory agency  upon  a  determination  that— 

"(1)  the  limitation  which  would  otherwise 
apply  is  unreasonable  and  limits  safe  and 
sound  investment  activities;  or 

"(2)  the  llmlUtlon  that  would  otherwise 
apply  does  not  sufficiently  curtail  unsafe 
and  unsoimd  practices. 

"(d)  ENroRccMENT.— Compliance  with  the 
requirement  imposed  under  this  section 
shall  be  enforced  under  section  8  of  this 
Act.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  24 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371)  Is 
repealed. 

SEC.  MS.  NONDISCRIMINATION. 

Section  22  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1830)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  discriminate  in  any  manner  against  State 
nonmember  banks  or  State  savings  associa- 
tions and  in  favor  of  national  or  member 
banks  or  Federal  savings  associations,  re- 
spectively; but  the  purpose  Is  to  provide  all 
banks  and  savings  associations  with  the 
same  opportiuiity  to  obtain  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  this  Act.". 
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SEC.  22«.  BROKERED  DEPOSFTS. 

(a)  Definitions.— Section  3  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(uKl)  The  term  deposit  broker'  means— 

"(A)  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  placing  funds,  or  faciliutlng  the  place- 
ment of  funds,  of  third  parties  with  insured 
banks  or  the  business  of  placing  funds  with 
insured  banks  for  the  purpose  of  selling  in- 
terests In  those  deposits  to  third  parties: 
and 

"(B)  an  agent  or  trustee  who  establishes  a 
deposit  account  to  facilitate  a  business  ar- 
rangement with  an  Insured  bank  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  the  account  to  fimd  a  prear- 
ranged loan. 

"(2)  The  term  deposit  broker'  does  not  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  an  insured  bank,  with  respect  to 
funds  placed  with  that  bank; 

"(B)  an  employee  of  an  insured  bank,  with 
respect  to  funds  placed  with  the  employing 
bank; 

"(C)  a  trust  department  of  an  Insured 
bank  or  of  an  institution  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, If  the  trust  in  question  has  not  been 
established  for  the  primary  purpose  of  plac- 
ing funds  with  Insured  depository  institu- 
tions; 

"(D)  the  trustee  of  a  pension  or  other  em- 
ployee benefit  plan,  with  respect  to  funds  of 
the  plan; 


"(E)  a  person  acting  as  a  plan  administra- 
tor or  an  Investment  adviser  in  connection 
with  a  pension  plan  or  other  employee  bene- 
fit plan  provided  that  that  person  Is  per- 
forming managerial  functions  with  respect 
to  the  plan; 

"(F)  the  trustee  of  a  testamentary  ac- 
count; 

"(O)  the  trustee  of  an  irrevocable  trust 
(other  than  one  described  In  paragraph 
(1)(B)),  as  long  as  the  trust  in  question  has 
not  been  established  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  placing  funds  with  insured  deposito- 
ry institutions; 

■■(H)  a  trustee  or  custodian  of  a  pension  or 
profit-sharing  plan  qualified  under  section 
401(d)  or  408(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986;  or 

"(I)  an  agent  or  nominee  whose  primary 
purpose  is  not  the  placement  of  funds  with 
depository  institutions. 

"(V)  The  term  'employee'  Includes  only  an 
employee— 

'■(1)  who  Is  employed  exclusively  by  the 
insured  bank  for  which  he  or  she  Is  solicit- 
ing deposits; 

"(2)  whose  compensation  Is  primarily  in 
the  form  of  a  salary; 

•■(3)  who  does  not  share  his  or  her  com- 
pensation with  a  deposit  broker;  and 

"(4)  whose  office  space  or  place  of  busi- 
ness Is  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
his  or  her  insured  bank/employer. 

"(w)  The  term  troubled  institution' 
means  an  insured  financial  institution 
which  \s  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  insur- 
ance under  this  Act  and  which  the  Corpora- 
tion has  determined  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 30  does  not  meet  its  minimum  capital 
requirements.". 

(b)  Applicability  of  Limitation.— The 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

-SEC.  30.  BROKERED  DEPOSITS. 

"(a)  In  General.— a  troubled  institution 
may  not  accept  funds  deposited  into  one  or 
more  deposit  accounts  by  or  through  a  de- 
posit broker. 

"(b)  Grandfathered  Accotwrs.- The  pro- 
hibition contained  in  subsection  (a)  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  account  opened  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  the  FIRRE  Act  unless 
such  account  has  been  added  to  or  renewed 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  Act. 

"(c)  Waiver  Authority.— The  Corpora- 
tion Is  authorized,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
and  upon  application  by  an  insured  finan- 
cial institution,  to  waive  the  applicability  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  upon  a  finding  that 
the  acceptance  of  such  deposits  does  not 
constitute  an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice.". 

SEC.  217.  (•)  contracts  BETWEEN  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITITIONS  AND  PERSONS  PROVID- 
ING GOODS.  PRODUCTS.  OR  SERVICES. 

The  Federal  E>eposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1811  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-sec.  M.  CONTRACTS  BETWEEN  FINANCIAL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS  AND  PERSONS  PROVIDING 
GOODS.  PRODUCTS.  OR  SERVICES. 

"(a)  In  General.- An  insured  financial  In- 
stltuUon  shall  not  enter  into  a  written  or 
oral  contract  with  any  person  related  to  the 
provision  of  goods,  products,  or  services  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  such  financial  institu- 
tion if  such  contract  contains  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(DA  provision  under  which  such  person 
agrees  to  purchase  any  asset  of  such  finan- 
cial institution  unless  the  asset  is  directly 
related  to  the  provision  of  such  goods,  prod- 
ucts, or  services; 
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inentary  ac- 


ades  only  an 


primarily  In 


"(2)  A  provision  under  which  the  person 
providing  such  goods,  products,  or  services 
agrees  to  purchase  stock  of.  Invest  caplUl 
in,  or  make  a  deposit  in  such  financial  Insti- 
tution; 

if  such  a  contract  term  or  provision  has  an 
anticompetitive  effect  or  would  adversely 
affect  the  safety  or  soundness  of  the  finan- 
cial Institutions. 

"(b)  Provision  To  Apply  to  Holding  Com- 
PANira— For  pun>oses  of  this  section,  the 
term  insured  financial  Institution'  Includes 
a  'bank  holding  company'  and  a  "savings  and 
loan  holding  company". 

"(c)  Regulations.— The  Corporation  shaU 
promulgate  regulations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.'". 

(b)  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  contracting  practices 
among  third-party  vendors  and  insured  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  shall  report  on  the 
extent  to  which  such  contracts  include  ques- 
tionable provisions  that  may  tend  to  erode 
financial  integrity  and  soundness  by  among 
other  things  allowing  an  institution  to  arti- 
ficially inflate  its  capital  base  or  to  divest 
Itself  of  a  troublesome  asset.  Such  report 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housmg, 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
TITLE  in-CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS 
SEC  301.  AMENDMENT  TO  HOME  OWNERS"  LOAN 
ACT  OF  1»J3. 

The  Home  Owners"  Loan  Act  of  1933  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

•This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933'. 

-SEC  2.  DEFINITIONS. 

•'For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 
"(I)    The    term    'Chairman'    means    the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Assocla- 

"(2)  The  term  "savings  association'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  3  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  , 

"(3)  The  term  Federal  savings  association 
means  a  Federal  savings  association  or  a 
Federal  savings  bank  chartered  under  sec- 
tion 5(0)  of  this  Act.  .     , 

••(4)  The  term  Federal  banking  agencies 
means  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

•SEC   3.  SUPERVISION  OF  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

••(a)  In  GKNERAL.-The  Chairman  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  the  examination 
safe  and  sound  operation,  and  regulation  of 
savings  associations.  The  Chairman  may 
issue  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Chairman.  The  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  section  is  intended 
to  encourage  savings  associations  to  provide 
credit  for  housing  safely  and  soundly. 

••(b)  Uniform  Standards.— The  Chairman 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  uniform  ac- 
counting and  disclosure  standards  for  aU 
savings  associations  to  be  used  in  detemUn- 
ing  their  compliance  with  all  applicable 
rules  and  regulations.  These  uniform  ac- 
counting standards  shall  Incorporate  gener- 
ally accepted  accounting  principles  to  the 
same  degree  that  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  are  used  to  determine 
compliance  with  rules  and  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Federal  banking  agencies, 
shall  require  full  compliance  therewith  no 
later   than   the   schedule    provided    In    12 


C.F.R.  section  563.23-3  (as  in  effect  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
FIRRE  Act),  and  shall  be  coordinated  with 
the  capital  standards  established  by  the 
Chairman  pursuant  to  section  5(t)(l)  of  this 
Act.  No  deviation  from  full  compliance  with 
the  uniform  accounting  standards  shall  be 
permitted  after  December  31,  1993.  The 
Chairman  may,  at  any  time,  prescribe  more 
stringent  accounting  principles  If  the  Chair- 
man determines  that  they  are  necessary  to 
ensure  the  safe  and  sound  operation  of  sav- 
ings associations. 

"(c)  Stringency  op  Standards.— The  rules, 
regulations,  and  policies  of  the  Chairman 
governing  the  safe  and  sound  operation  of 
savings  associations.  Including  policies  gov- 
erning asset  classification  and  appraisals, 
shall  be  no  less  stringent  than  those  of  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
"(d)  Investment  op  Funds.— The  savings 
accounts  and  share  accounts  held  by  savings 
associations  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  shall  be  lawful  in- 
vestments and  may  be  accepted  as  security 
for  all  public  funds  of  the  United  States,  fi- 
duciary and  trust  funds  under  the  authority 
or  control  of  the  United  States  or  any  offi- 
cer or  officers  thereof,  and  for  the  funds  of 
all  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  (subject  to  any  regulatory 
authority  otherwise  applicable),  regardless 
of  any  limitation  of  law  upon  the  Invest- 
ment of  any  such  funds  or  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  security  for  the  Investment  or  de- 
posit of  any  of  such  funds. 

"(e)  Lotteries.— (1)  A  savings  association 
may  not— 
••(A)  deal  In  lottery  tickets; 
"(B)  deal  In  bets  used  as  a  means  or  sub- 
stitute for  participation  In  a  lottery; 

••(C)  announce,  advertise,  or  publicize  the 
existence  of  any  lottery; 

"(D)  announce,  advertise,  or  pubUclze  the 
existence  or  Identity  of  any  participant  or 
winner,  as  such,  in  a  lottery. 

•'(2)  A  savings  association  may  not 
permit- 

••(A)  the  use  of  any  part  of  any  of  its  own 
offices  by  any  person  for  any  piupose  for- 
bidden to  the  savings  association  under 
paragraph  (1),  or 

■•(B)  direct  access  by  the  public  from  any 
of  lU  own  offices  to  any  premises  used  by 
any  person  for  any  purpose  forbidden  to  the 
savings  association  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
■•(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 
"(A)  The  term  deal  In'  Includes  making, 
taking,  buying,  seUing,  redeeming,  or  col- 
lecting. 

"(B)  The  term  'lottery"  Includes  any  ar- 
rangement whereby  three  or  more  persons 
(the  participants')  advance  money  or  credit 
to  another  In  exchange  for  the  possibility  or 
expectation  that  one  or  more  but  not  all  of 
the  participants  (the  'winners')  wUl  receive 
by  reason  of  their  advances  more  than  the 
amounts  they  have  advanced,  the  identity 
of  the  winners  being  determined  by  any 
means  which  Includes— 
"(Da  random  selection; 
"(11)  a  game,  race,  or  contest;  or 
"(HI)  any  record  or  tabulation  of  the 
result  of  one  or  more  events  In  which  any 
participant  has  no  Interest  except  for  Its 
bearing  upon  the  possibility  that  he  may 
become  a  winner. 

"(C)  The  term  'lottery  ticket'  includes  any 
right,  privilege,  or  possibility  (and  any 
ticket,  receipt,  record,  or  other  evidence  of 
any  such  right.  privUege,  or  possibUlty)  of 
becoming  a  winner  In  a  lottery. 

"(4)  Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
prohibits  a  savings  association  from  accept- 


ing funds  from,  or  performing  any  lawful 
services  for,  a  State  operating  a  lottery,  or 
an  officer  or  employee  of  that  State  who  Is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  lot- 
tery. 

"(5)  The  Chairman  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  strict 
enforcement  of  this  section  and  the  preven- 
tion of  evasions  thereof. 

"(f)  Lending  Disclosures.— No  savings  as- 
sociation shall  make  any  Federally  related 
mortgage  loan  to  any  agent,  trustee,  nomi- 
nee, or  other  person  acting  In  a  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity without  the  prior  condition  that  the 
Identity  of  the  person  receiving  the  benefi- 
cial Interest  of  such  loan  shall  at  all  times 
be  revealed  to  the  savings  association.  At 
the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the  savings  asso- 
ciation shall  report  to  the  Chairman  on  the 
Identity  of  such  person  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  loan. 

"(g)  Usury  Override.— (1)  If  the  applica- 
ble rate  prescribed  In  this  section  exceeds 
the  rate  of  a  savings  association  would  be 
permitted  to  charge  in  the  absence  of  this 
section,  such  savings  association  may,  not- 
withstanding any  State  constitution  or  stat- 
ute which  Is  hereby  preempted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  take,  receive,  reserve, 
and  charge  on  any  loan  or  discount  made,  or 
upon  any  note,  bill  of  exchange,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt,  interest  at  a  rate  of  not 
more  than  1  percent  in  excess  of  the  dis- 
count rate  on  90-day  commercial  paper  in 
effect  at  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  district  where  such  savings 
association  is  located  or  at  the  rate  allowed 
by  the  laws  of  the  State,  territory,  or  dis- 
trict where  such  savings  association  is  locat- 
ed, whichever  may  be  greater. 

••(2)  If  the  rate  prescribed  In  paragraph 
(1)  exceeds  the  rate  such  savings  association 
would  be  permitted  to  charge  In  the  absence 
of  this  section,  and  such  SUte  fixed  rate  is 
thereby  preempted  by  the  rate  described  In 
paragraph  (1),  the  taking,  receiving,  reserv- 
ing, or  charging  a  greater  rate  of  interest 
than  that  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1). 
when  knowingly  done,  shall  be  deemed  a 
forfeiture  of  the  entire  interest  which  the 
note,  bill,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  carries 
with  it,  or  which  has  been  agreed  to  be  paid 
thereon.  If  such  greater  rate  of  Interest  has 
been  paid,  the  person  who  paid  It  may  re- 
cover. In  a  civil  action  commenced  In  a  court 
of  appropriate  jurisdiction  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  such  payment, 
an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the 
interest  paid  from  the  savings  association 
taking  or  receiving  such  Interest. 

•'(h)  Form  and  Maturity  of  Securities.— 
No  savings  association  shall  Issue  securities 
which  guarantee  a  definite  maturity  except 
with  the  specific  approval  of  the  Chairman, 
or  issue  any  securities  the  form  of  which 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  Chairman. 

•■(I)  Audit.— Each  savings  association  and 
service  corporation  thereof  shall,  at  Its  own 
expense,  be  audited  at  least  once  in  every 
calendar  year.  The  Chairman  shall  establish 
rules  governing  the  selection  of  Independent 
auditors  by  savings  associations  and  service 
corporations  and  the  performance  of  audit- 
ing services.  Not  later  than  W  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act,  the 
Chairman  shall  promulgate  regulations  es- 
tablishing procedures  for  monitoring  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  established  under  this 
subsection.  If  the  Chairman  finds  that  any 
audit  of  a  savings  association  under  this 
subsection  does  not  comply  with  such  rules, 
the  Chairman  shall  take  appropriate  action 
to    assure    compliance.    Such    appropriate 
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action  may.  but  shall  not  neceasarUy.  in- 
clude that  an  audit  be  performed  again,  at 
the  expense  of  the  auditor. 

"SBC  4.  CHAIRMAN  OF  OFnCB  OF  SAVINGS  A880- 
OATIONS 

"(a)  In  Okhxral.— 

"(1)  EsTABUSHMKNT.— There  is  esUblished 
an  Office  of  Savings  Associations.  The 
Office  shall  be  a  bureau  In  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  All  power  and  authority 
Tested  In  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  or  its  Chairman  immediately  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act  are,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  that  Act  or  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  vested  in  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions. On  the  date  which  is  60  days  after  en- 
actment of  the  FIRRE  Act.  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  cease  to  exist 
and  shall  for  all  purposes  be  considered  dis- 
solved. Prior  thereto,  all  employees  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  be 
transferred  as  provided  in  title  IV  of  the 
FIRRE  Act.  During  the  period  between  en- 
actment of  such  Act  and  dissolution  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
may  act  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  as  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  dissolution  thereof  and  the  Chair- 
man may  utilize  the  services  of  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
to  perform  services  lor  the  Office  of  Savings 
Associations. 

■(2)  DuTiM.— The  Chairman  shall  super- 
vise savings  associations  and  shall  promul- 
gate and  enforce  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders,  as  are  necessary  from  time  to 
time  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  all  other  laws  it  is  his  or  her  duty  to 
implement.  The  Chairman  shall  perform  his 
or  her  duties  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Nothing  in 
this  section  noay  be  construed  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  intervene  In 
any  matter  or  proceeding  before  the  Chair- 
man. 
"(b)  Arroanuan.— 

"(1)  Ijt  CBIBUL.— The  Chairman,  who 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes.  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  5  years  unless 
sooner  removed  by  the  President,  upon  rea- 
sons to  be  communicated  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate. 

"(2)  TKANsmoHAL  PROVISION.— Notwith- 
standing subsection  (a)  or  paragraph  (1). 
the  individual  serving  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act  shall 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings 
Associations  until  the  date  on  which  his 
term  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  would  have  expired. 

"(3)    COimirtTED    SERVICE    UNTIL    SUCCESSOR 

AFPOiNTiD.— The  Chairman  may  continue  to 
serve  until  a  successor  has  been  appointed 
and  qualified. 

"(c)  ApponrmxirT  op  Stapp.— 

"(1)  In  gknkral.— The  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations  may  employ, 
direct,  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  em- 
ployees, attorneys,  and  agents  as  the  Chair- 
man deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  or  her 
duties  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  law  or  regulation,  including  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
report  thereon  to  the  Congress.  Such  com- 
pouation  shall  be  determined  solely  by  the 
Chairman  and  relating  to  the  compensation 
of  Federal  officers  and  employees.  In  direct- 
ing and  fixing  such  compensation,  the 
Chairman  shall  consult  with,  and  seek  to 


maintain  comparability  with  the  compensa- 
tion at,  the  other  Federal  bank  regulatory 
agencies. 

"(2)  Administrative  provisions.— The 
Chairman  may— 

"(A)  designate  who  shall  serve  In  the 
Chairman's  absence:  and 

"(B)  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  may  delegate  to  any  duly  authorized 
employee,  representative,  or  agent  any 
power  vested  in  the  Chairman  by  law. 

"(d)  Salaries  and  Expenses.— The  salaries 
of  the  Chairman  and  other  employees  of 
the  Office  and  all  other  expenses  thereof 
may  be  paid  from  assessments  levied  under 
this  Act,  and  the  funds  derived  from  such 
assessments  may  be  deposited  by  the  Chair- 
man in  the  same  manner  as  authorized 
under  section  5234  of  the  Revised  SUtutes 
and  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  Govern- 
ment Funds  or  appropriated  monies,  or  sub- 
ject to  apportionment  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  15  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  or 
any  other  authority.  Such  compensation, 
other  than  that  of  the  Chairman,  shall  be 
paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
other  laws  applicable  to  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  United  SUtes. 

■(e)  Authorities.- Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Chairman  shall 
have  and  may  exercise  all  functions  which 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  had  or  could  exercise 
immediately  prior  to  August  11,  1954,  or  Im- 
mediately prior  to  June  24,  1954.  which  are 
not  expressly  transferred  to  or  consolidated 
Into  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  or 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Agency  pur- 
suant to  the  FIRRE  Act. 

■(f)  Annual  Report.— The  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  Congress. 

■'(g)  Communications  to  the  Congress.— 
(1)  Whenever  the  Chairman  submits  any 
budget  estimate  or  request  to  any  officer  or 
employee  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Including  the  President  or  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  he  or 
she  shall  concurrently  transmit  copies  of 
that  estimate  or  request  to  the  Congress. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Chairman  transmits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  commenU  on  legislation  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  he  or  she  shall  concurrently  trans- 
mit copies  thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  offi- 
cer or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  phall 
have  any  authority  to  require  the  Chairman 
to  submit  legislative  recommendations,  or 
testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation  to 
any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
for  approval,  commente.  or  review,  prior  to 
the  submission  of  such  recommendations, 
testimony,  or  comments  to  the  Congress.  In 
Instances  in  which  the  Chairman  volimtari- 
ly  seeks  to  obtain  the  comments  or  review  of 
any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
the  Chairman  shall  include  a  description  of 
such  actions  in  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
"9EC.  4A.  UQUiorrY. 

■'(a)  In  General.— The  purt>ose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  provide  a  means  for  creating 
meaningful  and  flexible  liquidity  in  savings 
associations  and  other  members  which  can 
be  increased  when  mortgage  money  is  plen- 
tiful, maintained  In  easily  liquidated  instru- 
menU,  and  reduced  to  add  to  the  flow  of 
fimds  to  the  mortgage  market  in  periods  of 
credit   stringency.   More   flexible   liquidity 
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will  help  support  sound  mortgage  credit  and 
a  more  sUble  supply  of  such  credit. 

"(b)  Maintenance  op  Account.— (1)  Any 
Institution  which  is  a  member  of  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  or  which  Is  a  savings  asso- 
ciation shall  maintain  the  aggregate  amount 
of  its  assets  of  the  following  types  at  not 
less  than  such  amount  as.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chairman,  is  appropriate: 
■'(A)  cash; 

"(B)  to  such  extent  as  the  Chairman  may 
approve  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
time  and  savings  deposits  in  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks,  Institutions  which  are,  or  are 
eligible  to  become,  members  thereof,  and 
commercial  banks: 

"(C)  to  such  extent  as  the  Chairman  may 
so  approve,  such  obligations,  including  such 
special  obligations,  of  the  United  States,  a 
SUte,  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes,  or  a  political  subdivision, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  foregoing,  and  bankers'  accept- 
ances, as  the  Chairman  may  approve: 

"(D)  to  such  extent  as  the  Chairman  may 
so  approve,  shares  or  certificates  of  any 
open-end  management  investment  company 
which  is  registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Conmiission  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  portfo- 
lio of  which  Is  restricted  by  such  Investment 
company's  Investment  policy,  changeable 
only  if  authorized  by  shareholder  vote, 
solely  to  any  of  the  obligations  or  other  in- 
vestments enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C).  (F).  and  (G): 

"(E)  balances  maintained  in  a  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  or  passed  through  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  or  another  depository  In- 
stitution to  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 

"(F)  to  such  extent  as  the  Chairman  may 
approve  as  liquid,  highly  rated  corporate 
debt  obligations  with  3  years  or  less  remain- 
ing until  maturity:  and 

"(G)  to  such  extent  as  the  Chairman  may 
so  approve,  highly  rated  commercial  paper 
with  270  days  or  less  remaining  untU  matu- 
rity. 

"(2)  The  requirement  prescribed  by  the 
Chairman  pursuant  to  this  subsection  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'li- 
quidity requirement)  may  not  be  less  than  4 
percent  or  more  than  10  percent  of  the  obli- 
gation of  the  institution  on  withdrawable 
accounts  and  borrowings  payable  on 
demand  or  with  unexpired  maturities  of  one 
year  or  less,  or  in  the  case  of  institutions 
which  are  Insurance  companies,  such  other 
base  or  bases  as  the  Chairman  may  deter- 
mine to  be  comparable.  The  Chairman  shall 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Calculation.— The  amount  of  any  In- 
stitution's liquidity  requirement,  and  any 
deficiency  In  compliance  therewith,  shall  be 
calculated  as  the  Chairman  shall  prescribe. 
The  Chairman  may  prescribe  different  li- 
quidity requirements,  within  the  limitations 
specified  herein,  for  different  classes  of  in- 
stitutions, and  for  such  purposes  the  Chair- 
man is  authorized  to  classify  institutions  ac- 
cording to  type,  size,  location,  rate  of  with- 
drawals, or,  without  limiUtion  by  or  on  the 
foregoing,  on  such  other  basis  or  bases  of 
differentiation  as  the  Chairman  may  deem 
to  be  reasonably  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
■■(d)  Depiciency  Assessments.— For  any 
deficiency  In  compliance  with  the  liquidity 
requirements,  the  Chairman  may.  In  his  or 
her  discretion,  assess  a  penalty  consisting  of 
the  payment  by  the  institution  of  such  sum 
as  may  be  assessed  by  the  Chairman  but  not 
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In  excess  of  a  rate  equal  to  the  highest  rate 
on  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  advances  of 
one  year  or  less,  plus  2  percent  per  annum, 
on  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  for  the 
period  with  respect  to  which  the  deficiency 
existed.  Any  penalty  assessed  under  this 
subsection  against  a  member  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  which  it 
Is  a  member,  and  any  such  penalty  assessed 
against  a  savings  association  which  is  not  a 
member  shall  be  paid  to  the  Chairman.  The 
right  to  assess  or  to  recover,  or  to  assess  and 
recover,  any  such  penalty  is  not  abated  or 
affected  by  an  association's  ceasing  to  be  a 
member  or  ceasing  to  be  insured.  The  Chair- 
man may  authorize  or  require  that,  at  any 
time  before  collection  thereof,  and  whether 
before  or  after  the  bringing  of  any  action  or 
other  legal  proceeding,  the  obtaining  of  any 
judgment  or  other  recovery,  or  the  issuance 
or  levy  of  any  execution  or  other  legal  proc- 
ess therefor,  and  with  or  without  consider- 
ation, any  such  penalty  or  recovery  be  com- 
promised, remitted,  or  mitigated  in  whole  or 
part.  The  penalties  authorized  under  this 
subsection  are  in  addition  to  all  remedies 
and  sanctions  otherwise  available. 

"(e)  Reddctiok  or  Suspension.— When- 
ever the  Chairman  deems  it  advisable  in 
order  to  enable  an  institution  to  meet  with- 
drawals or  to  pay  obligations,  the  Chairman 
may.  to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  it  may  prescribe,  permit  the  insti- 
tution to  reduce  its  liquidity  below  the  mini- 
mum amount.  Whenever  the  Chairman  de- 
termines that  conditions  of  national  emer- 
gency or  unusual  economic  stress  exist,  the 
Chairman  may  suspend  any  part  or  all  of 
the  liquidity  requirements  hereunder  for 
such  period  as  the  Chairman  may  prescribe. 
Any  such  suspension,  unless  sooner  termi- 
nated by  its  terms  or  by  the  Chairman,  shall 
terminate  at  the  expiration  of  ninety  days 
next  after  its  commencement,  but  nothing 
in  this  sentence  prevents  the  Chairman 
from  again  exercising,  before,  at,  or  after 
any  such  termination,  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  subsection. 

"(f)  Reguuiting  AuTHORrrY.— The  Chair- 
man is  authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and 
regvQations,  Including  definitions  of  terms 
used  in  this  section,  to  make  such  examina- 
tions, and  to  conduct  such  investigations  as 
it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  section.  The  rea- 
sonable cost  of  any  such  examination  or  in- 
vestigation, as  determined  by  the  Chairman, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  association. 

-SEC.  4R  APPLICABIUTY. 

"(a)  In  Genhiai..— Sections  1,  2,  3.  5(d). 
5(i),  5(0),  5(p),  5(q),  5(s),  5(t),  5(u),  5(v), 
5(w).  6.  7,  9.  10.  11,  and  12,  of  this  Act  apply 
to  all  savings  associations. 

"(b)  Sections  5(a).  5(b).  5(c),  5(e),  5(f), 
5(g),  5(h),  5(j).  5(1),  5(m).  5(n).  5(r),  and  8  of 
this  Act  apply  to  Federal  savings  associa- 
tions. 

-SEC.  5.  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  ASS(K:IATI0NS. 

"(a)  In  General.— In  order  to  provide 
thrift  Institutions  for  the  deposit  or  invest- 
ment of  funds  and  for  the  extension  of 
credit  for  homes  and  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices, the  Chairman  is  authorized,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Chairman 
may  prescribe,  to  provide  for  the  organiza- 
tion, incorporation,  examination,  operation, 
and  regulation  of  associations  to  be  known 
as  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations,  or 
Federal  savings  banks,  and  to  issue  charters 
therefor,  giving  primary  consideration  to 
the  best  practices  of  thrift  institutions  in 
the  United  SUtes.  The  lending  and  invest- 
ment authorities  are  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  such  Institutions  the  flexibil- 


ity necessary  to  maintain  their  role  of  pro- 
viding credit  for  housing  consistent  with  the 
safe  and  sound  operation  of  Federal  savings 
associations. 

"(b)  Deposits.— (1)( A)  A  Federal  savings 
association  may  raise  capital  in  the  form  of 
such  savings  deposits,  shares,  or  other  ac- 
counts, for  fixed,  minimum,  or  indefinite  pe- 
riods of  time  (all  of  which  are  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  savings  accounts),  or  in  the 
form  of  such  demand  accounts  of  those  per- 
sons or  organizations  that  have  a  business, 
corporate,  commercial,  or  agricultural  loan 
relationship  with  the  association  as  are  au- 
thorized by  its  charter  or  by  regulations  of 
the  Chairman,  and  may  Issue  such  pass- 
books, time  certificates  of  deposit,  or  other 
evidence  of  accounts  as  are  so  authorized. 

"(B)  A  Federal  savings  association  may 
accept  a  demand  account  from  itself  and 
may  also  accept  demand  accounts  from  a 
commercial,  corporate,  business,  or  agricul- 
tural entity  for  the  sole  purpose  of  effectu- 
ating payments  thereto  by  a  nonbusiness 
ciistomer.  A  Federal  savings  association  may 
not  pay  Interest  on  a  demand  account.  All 
savings  accounts  and  demand  accounts  shall 
have  the  same  priority  upon  liquidation. 
Holders  of  accounts  and  obligors  of  a  Feder- 
al savings  association  shall,  to  such  extent 
as  may  be  provided  by  its  charter  or  by  reg- 
ulations of  the  Chairman,  be  members  of 
the  association,  and  shall  have  such  voting 
rights  and  such  other  rights  as  are  thereby 
provided. 

"(C)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  author- 
ized by  a  Federal  savings  asscKiatlon's  char- 
ter or  regulation  of  the  Chairman  in  the 
case  of  savings  accounts  for  fixed  or  mini- 
mum terms  of  not  less  than  14  days,  the 
payment  of  any  savings  account  shall  be 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  Federal  savings 
association  to  require  such  advance  notice, 
not  less  than  fourteen  days,  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  charter  of  the  association 
or  the  regulations  of  the  Chairman. 

"(D)  The  payment  of  withdrawals  from 
accounts  In  the  event  a  Federal  savings  asso- 
ciation does  not  pay  all  withdrawals  in  full 
(subject  to  the  right  of  the  association, 
where  applicable,  to  require  notice)  shall  be 
subject  to  such  rules  and  procedures  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  association's  charter  or 
by  regulation  of  the  Chairman,  but  any  Fed- 
eral savings  association  which,  except  as  au- 
thorized in  writing  by  the  Chairman,  falls  to 
make  full  payment  of  any  withdrawal  when 
due  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  an  unsafe  or 
unsound  condition  to  transact  business 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section. 

"(E)  Accounts  may  be  subject  to  check  or 
to  withdrawal  or  transfer  on  negotiable  or 
transferable  or  other  order  or  authorization 
to  the  Federal  savings  association,  as  the 
Chairman  may  by  regulation  provide. 

"(F)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  of 
this  section,  Federal  savings  associations 
may  establish  remote  service  units  for  the 
purpose  of  crediting  savings  or  demand  ac- 
counts, debiting  such  accounts,  crediting 
payments  on  loans,  and  the  disposition  of 
related  financial  transactions,  as  provided  In 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Chairman. 

"(2)  To  such  extent  as  the  Chairman  may 
authorize  by  regulation  or  advice  in  writing, 
a  Federal  savings  association  may  borrow, 
may  give  security,  may  be  surety  as  defined 
by  the  Chairman  and  may  Issue  such  notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  or  other  obligations,  or 
other  securities,  including  capital  stock,  as 
the  Chairman  may  so  authorize. 

"(3)  Subject  to  regulation  by  the  Chair- 
man but  without  regard  to  any  other  provi- 


sion of  this  subsection,  any  Federal  savings 
association  whose  general  reserves,  surplus, 
and  undivided  profits  aggregate  a  sum  in 
excess  of  5  percent  of  its  withdrawable  ac- 
counts is  authorized  to  borrow  fluids  from  a 
State  mortgage  finance  agency  of  the  State 
in  which  the  head  office  of  such  association 
is  situated  to  the  same  extent  as  State  law 
authorizes  a  savings  association  organized 
under  the  laws  of  such  State  to  borrow  from 
the  State  mortgage  finance  agency,  except 
that  such  a  Federal  savings  association  may 
not  make  any  loan  of  such  funds  at  an  inter- 
est rate  which  exceeds  by  more  than  1^4 
percent  per  annum  the  interest  rate  paid  to 
the  State  mortgage  finance  agency  on  the 
obligations  issued  to  obtain  the  funds  so 
borrowed. 

"(4)  A  Federal  savings  association  is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Chairman  may  prescribe,  to  issue  credit 
cards,  extend  credit  in  connection  there- 
with, and  otherwise  engage  in  or  participate 
in  credit  card  operations. 

"(5)(A)  In  accordance  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Chairman,  mutual  cap- 
ital certificates  may  be  issued  and  sold  di- 
rectly to  subscribers  or  through  underwrit- 
ers, and  such  certificates  shall  constitute 
part  of  the  general  reserve  and  net  worth  of 
the  issuing  Federal  savings  association.  The 
Chairman,  in  its  rules  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  issuance  and  sale  of  mutual  cap- 
ital certificates,  shall  provide  that  such  cer- 
tificates— 

"(1)  shall  be  subordinate  to  all  savings  ac- 
counts, savings  certificates,  and  debt  obliga- 
tions; 

"(ii)  shall  constitute  a  cledm  in  liquidation 
on  the  general  reserves,  surplus,  and  undi- 
vided profits  of  the  Federal  savings  associa- 
tion remaining  after  the  payment  in  full  of 
all  savings  accounts,  savings  certificates, 
and  debt  obligations; 

"(111)  shall  be  entitled  to  the  payment  of 
dividends;  and 

"(iv)  may  have  a  fixed  or  variable  dividend 
rate. 

"(B)  Net  worth  certificates  Issued  by  a 
Federal  savings  association  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 406(f)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
shall  constitute  part  of  the  general  reserves 
and  net  worth  of  the  Federal  savings  asso- 
ciation, in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Chairman. 

"(C)  The  Chairman  shall  provide  in  rules 
and  regulations  for  charging  losses  to 
mutual  capital  certificates,  net  worth  certif- 
icates Issued  pursuant  to  section  406(f)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  reserves,  and 
other  net  worth  accounts. 

"(c)  Loans  and  Investments.— A  Federal 
savings  association  may  to  such  extent,  and 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Chairman  may  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 
Invest  in,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  with  the  fol- 
lowing loans,  or  other  Investments: 

"(1)  Loans  or  investments  without  per- 
centage OP  assets  limitation.— Without 
limitation  as  a  percentage  of  assets,  the  fol- 
lowing are  permitted: 

"(A)  Account  loans.— Loans  on  the  securi- 
ty of  its  savings  accounts  and  loans  specifi- 
cally related  to  transaction  accounts. 

"(B)  Residential  real  property  loans.— 
Loans  on  the  security  of  liens  upon  residen- 
tial real  property. 

"(C)  United  states  government  securi- 
ties.—Investments  in  obligations  of,  or  fully 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by, 
the  United  States. 

"(D)  Federal  kome  loan  bank  and  federal 
NATIONAL  mortgage  ASSOCIATION  SECURI- 
TIES.—Investments  in  the  stock  or  bonds  of 
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a  Federal  home  loan  bank  or  in  the  stock  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

"(E)  Federal  home  loan  mortoage  corpo- 
RATioii  iHSTRUMKHTS.— Investments  in  mort- 
gages, obligations,  or  other  securities  which 
are  or  ever  have  been  sold  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  pursuant 
to  section  305  or  306  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act. 

"(F)  Otheh  GovERKMEifT  SECtJRiTiES.— In- 
vestments in  obligations,  participations,  se- 
curities, or  other  instruments  of.  or  issued 
by.  or  fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by.  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association  or  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  or  any  other  agency 
of  the  United  States  and  an  association  may 
issue  and  sell  securities  which  are  guaran- 
teed pursuant  to  section  306(g)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

"(G)  Deposits.— Investments  In  time  de- 
posits, savings  accounts  certificates,  or  ac- 
counts of  any  financial  institution,  the  de- 
posits of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

■(H)  State  sbcukities.— Investments  in 
obligations  of,  or  Issued  by.  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  (including  any 
agency,  corporation,  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision),  except  that  a 
Federal  savings  association  may  not  invest 
more  than  10  percent  of  its  capital  and  sur- 
plus in  obligations  of  any  one  issuer,  exclu- 
sive of  investments  in  general  obligations  of 
any  issuer. 

"(I)  PuitCRASE  or  iifsiTRED  LOAMS.— Pur- 
chase of  loans  secured  by  liens  on  improved 
real  estate  which  are  Insured  under  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Housing  Act,  or  In- 
sured as  provided  in  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944  or  chapter  37  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code. 

"(J)  Home  ntraovEMEirT  and  manutac- 
TUSBD  HOME  LOAMS.— Loans  made  for  the 
repair,  equipping,  alteration,  or  improve- 
ment of  any  residential  real  property,  and 
loans  made  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
tured home  financing. 

"(K)  Insured  loams  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase OP  PEE  SIMPLE.— Loans  as  to  which  the 
Federal  savings  association  has  the  benefit 
of  Insurance  under  section  240  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  or  of  a  commitment  or 
agreement  therefor. 

"(L)  Loams  to  pimancial  iNSTmmoMs, 
BSOKERS,  AMD  DEALERS.— Loans  to  financial 
Institutions  with  respect  to  which  the 
United  States  or  an  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity thereof  has  any  function  of  examination 
or  supervision,  or  to  any  broker  or  dealer 
registered  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  secured  by  loans,  obligations. 
or  investments  in  which  the  Federal  savings 
association  has  the  statutory  authority  to 
invest  directly. 

"(M)  LiquioiTV  imvestments.— Invest- 
ments which,  at  the  time  of  making,  are 
assets  eligible  for  inclusion  toward  the  satis- 
faction of  any  liquidity  requirement  im- 
posed by  the  Chairman  pursuant  to  section 
5A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  but 
only  to  the  eEtent  that  the  Investment  is 
permitted  to  be  so  included  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Chairman  or  It  otherwise  au- 
thorized. 

"(N)  IMVESTICKMT  IN  THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
PAETMERSHIP       CORPORATION,       PARTNERSHIPS. 

AMD  JOINT  VENTURES.— Investments  in  shares 
of  stock  issued  by  a  corporation  authorized 
to  t>e  created  pursuant  to  title  IX  of  the 
Housing  and  Urt>an  Development  Act  of 
IMS,  and  investments  in  any  partnership, 
limited  partnership,  or  Joint  venture  formed 


pursuant  to  section  907(a)  or  907(c)  of  such 
Act. 

"(O)  HOUSING  AMD  LAND  AMD  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT INSURED  OR  GUARANTEED  INVEST- 
MENTS.—LOanS  (i)  secured  by  mortgages  as 
to  which  the  Federal  savings  association  has 
the  benefit  of  insurance  under  title  X  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  or  of  a  commitment 
or  agreement  for  such  insurance,  or  (ii)  as  to 
which  the  Federal  savings  association  has 
the  benefit  of  any  guarantee  under  title  IV 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1966  or  under  part  B  of  the  National 
Urban  Policy  and  New  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  or  under  section  802  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974,  or  of  a  commitment  or  agreement 
therefor. 

"(P)  State  housing  corporation  invest- 
ments.—Investments  in,  commitments  to 
Invest  in,  loans  to,  or  commitments  to  lend 
to  any  State  housing  corporation,  provided 
that  such  obligations  or  loans  are  secured 
directly,  or  Indirectly  through  an  agent  or 
fiduciary,  by  a  first  lien  on  Improved  real 
estate  which  is  insured  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  that  in  the 
event  of  default,  the  holder  of  such  obliga- 
tions or  loans  would  have  the  right  directly, 
or  indirectly  through  an  agent  or  fiduciary, 
to  cause  to  be  subject  to  the  satisfaction  of 
such  obligations  or  loans  the  real  estate  de- 
scribed in  the  first  lien  or  the  insurance  pro- 
ceeds under  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(Q)  Investment  companies.— A  Federal 
savings  association  may  invest  in,  redeem,  or 
hold  shares  or  certificates  in  any  open-end 
management  investment  company  which  is 
registered  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  under  the  Investment  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1940  and  the  portfolio  of  which  is 
restricted  by  such  management  company's 
investment  policy,  changeable  only  if  au- 
thorized by  shareholder  vote,  solely  to  any 
such  investments  as  a  Federal  savings  asso- 
ciation by  law  or  regulation  may,  without 
limitation  as  to  percentage  of  assets,  invest 
in,  sell,  redeem,  hold,  or  otherwise  deal 
with.  The  Chairman  shall  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  this  subparagraph. 

"(R)  Mortgage  backed  securities.— In- 
vestments in  securities  that— 

"(1)  are  offered  and  sold  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15 
U.S.C.  77d(5));  or 

'(11)  are  mortgage  related  securities  (as 
that  term  is  defined  in  section  3(a>(41)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (IS 
U.S.C.  78c(a)(41)),  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Chairman  may  prescribe,  in- 
cluding regulations  prescribing  minimum 
size  of  the  issue  (at  the  time  of  initial  distri- 
bution) or  minimum  aggregate  sales  price, 
or  both. 

"(2)  Loans  or  investments  limited  to  a 
percentage  op  assets  or  capital.— The  fol- 
lowing loans  or  investments  are  permitted, 
but  authority  conferred  in  the  following 
subparagraphs  is  limited  to  not  in  excess  of 
the  following  percentages  of  the  assets  of 
the  association  for  each  subparagraph: 

"(A)  Commercial  and  other  loams.— Se- 
cured or  unsecured  loans  for  commercial, 
corporate,  business,  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses. No  Federal  savings  association  may 
make  loans  to  one  borrower  under  the  au- 
thority provided  by  this  subparagraph  in 
excess  of  the  amount  a  national  bank 
having  an  identical  total  capital  and  surplus 
could  lend  such  borrower.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  loans  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  assets  of  a  Fed- 
eral savings  association  or  savings  bank. 


"(B)  Nonresidential  real  property 
LOANS.- Loans  on  the  security  of  liens  upon 
nonresidential  real  property.  The  Chairman 
may  not  permit  a  savings  association  to 
have  outstanding  such  loans,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, at  any  one  time,  in  excess  of  400  per- 
cent of  the  savings  association's  capital  (as 
determined  under  subsection  (t)),  unless  he 
finds  that  such  additional  amount  will  not 
present  a  significant  risk  to  the  safe  and 
sound  operation  of  the  association  or  class 
of  associations  concerned,  and  that  the  in- 
creased authority  is  consistent  with  prudent 
operating  practices.  If  the  Chairman  au- 
thorizes any  savings  association  to  exceed 
the  400  percent  of  capital  limitation  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence,  he  shall 
monitor  the  condition,  including  the  lending 
activities,  of  such  association  closely  to 
assure  compliance  with  this  subparagraph 
and  all  other  applicable  laws  aind  regula- 
tions. 

"(C)  Investments  in  personality.— Invest- 
ments in  tangible  personal  property,  includ- 
ing, without  limitation,  vehicles,  manufac- 
tured homes,  machinery,  equipment,  or  fur- 
niture, for  rental  or  sale,  but  such  Invest- 
ment may  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
assets  of  the  Federal  savings  association. 

"(D)  Consumer  loams  and  certain  securi- 
ties.—A  Federal  savings  association  may 
msLke  secured  or  unsecured  loans  for  person- 
al, family,  or  household  purposes,  including 
loans  reasonably  incident  to  the  provision  of 
such  credit,  and  may  invest  In,  sell,  or  hold 
commercial  paper  and  corporate  debt  securi- 
ties, as  defined  and  approved  by  the  Chair- 
man, except  that  loans  of  an  association 
under  this  subparagraph  may  not  exceed  30 
percent  of  the  assets  of  the  association. 

"(3)  Loams  or  investments  limited  to  s 
PERCENT  OP  ASSETS.— The  foUowing  loans  or 
investments  are  permitted,  but  the  author- 
ity conferred  in  the  following  subpara- 
graphs is  limited  to  not  in  excess  of  5  per- 
cent of  assets  of  the  Federal  savings  associa- 
tion for  each  subparagraph: 

"(A)  Education  loans.— Loans  made  for 
the  payment  of  educational  expenses. 

"(B)  Community  development  invest- 
MEMTS.— Investments  in  real  property  and 
obligations  secured  by  liens  on  real  property 
located  within  a  geographic  area  or  neigh- 
borhcKxl  receiving  concentrated  develop- 
ment assistance  by  a  local  government 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974,  except  that  no  in- 
vestment under  this  subparagraph  in  such 
real  property  may  exceed  an  aggregate  in- 
vestment of  2  percent  of  the  assets  of  the 
Federal  savings  association. 

"(C)  Nonconforming  loans.— Loans  upon 
the  security  of  or  respecting  real  property 
or  interests  therein  used  for  primarily  resi- 
dential or  farm  purposes  that  do  not  comply 
with  the  limitations  of  this  subsection. 

"(D)  Construction  loans  without  secu- 
rity.—Investments  not  exceeding  the  great- 
er of  (i)  the  sum  of  its  surplus,  undivided 
profits,  and  reserves,  or  (ii)  5  percent  of  the 
assets  of  the  association,  in  loans  the  princi- 
pal purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  financing 
with  respect  to  what  is  or  is  expected  to 
become  primarily  residential  real  estate 
where  (I)  the  Federal  savings  association 
relies  substantially  for  repayment  on  the 
borrower's  general  credit  standing  and  fore- 
cast of  income  without  other  security,  or 
(II)  the  Federal  savings  association  relies  on 
other  assurances  for  repayment,  including 
but  not  limited  to  a  guaranty  or  similar  obli- 
gation of  a  third  party.  Investments  under 
this  sutisection  shall  not  be  included  in  any 
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percentage  of  assets  or  other  percentage  re- 
ferred to  in  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Other  loams  awb  investmknts.— The 
following  additional  loans  and  other  invest- 
ments to  the  extent  authorized  below: 

"(A)  BUSnTESS  DEVELOPMEWT  CREDIT  CORPO- 

RATIOR&— A  Federal  savings  association 
whose  general  reserves,  surplus,  and  undi- 
vided profits  aggregate  a  sum  in  excess  of  5 
percent  of  its  withdrawable  accounts  is  au- 
thorized to  invest  in,  lend  to,  or  to  commit 
itself  to  lend  to,  any  business  development 
credit  corporation  Incorporated  in  the  State 
in  which  the  home  office  of  the  association 
is  located  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  savings  associations  char- 
tered by  such  State  are  authorized,  but  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  investments, 
loans,  and  commitments  of  any  such  Feder- 
al savings  association  shall  not  exceed  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  outstanding 
loans  of  the  association  or  >250,000,  which- 
ever is  less. 

"(B)  Service  corporatioms.— Investments 
In  the  capital  stock,  obligations,  or  other  se- 
curities of  any  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  the  home 
office  of  the  Federal  savings  association  is 
located,  if  the  entire  capital  stock  of  such 
corporation  is  available  for  purchase  only 
by  savings  associations  of  such  State  and  by 
Federal  associations  having  their  home  of- 
fices in  such  State,  but  no  Federal  savings 
association  may  make  any  investment  under 
this  subparagraph  if  its  aggregate  outstand- 
ing Investment  under  this  subparagraph 
would  exceed  3  percent  of  the  assets  of  the 
association,  except  that  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  Investment  permitted  under  this 
subparagraph  which  exceeds  1  percent  of 
assets  shall  be  used  primarily  for  communi- 
ty. Inner-city,  and  community  development 
purposes. 

"(C)  Foreign  assistamce  investbients.— 
Investments  In  housing  project  loans  having 
the  benefit  of  any  guaranty  under  section 
221  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or 
loans  having  the  benefit  of  any  guarantee 
under  section  224  of  such  Act,  or  any  com- 
mitment or  agreement  with  respect  to  such 
loans  made  pursuant  to  either  of  such  sec- 
tions and  in  the  share  capital  and  capital  re- 
serve of  the  Inter-American  Savings  and 
Loan  Bank.  This  authority  extends  to  the 
acquisition,  holding,  and  disposition  of  loans 
having  the  benefit  of  any  guaranty  under 
section  221  or  222  of  such  Act  as  hereafter 
amended  or  extended,  or  of  any  commit- 
ment or  agreement  for  any  such  guaranty. 
Investments  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  exceed,  in  the  case  of  any  Federal  sav- 
ings association,  1  percent  of  the  assets  of 
such  association. 

"(D)  Small  business  investment  compa- 
NXEs.— A  Federal  savings  association  may 
invest  In  stock,  obligations,  or  other  securi- 
ties of  any  small  business  investment  com- 
pany formed  pursuant  to  section  301(d)  of 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  members  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  but  no 
Federal  savings  association  may  make  any 
investment  under  this  subparagraph  if  its 
aggregate  outstanding  investment  under 
this  subparagraph  would  exceed  1  percent 
of  the  assets  of  such  association. 

"(5)  DErmrnoKS.— As  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion— _^  , 

"(A)  the  terms  residential  real  property 
or  'residential  real  esUte'  mean  leaseholds, 
homes  (Including  condominiums  and  coop- 
eratives, except  that  in  connection  with 
loans  on  individual  cooperative  units,  such 
loans  ahall  be  adequately  secured  as  defined 


by  the  Chairman)  and,  combinations  of 
homes  or  dwelling  imits  and  business  prop- 
erty, involving  only  minor  or  incidental 
business  use,  or  property  to  be  improved  by 
construction  of  such  structures; 

"(B)  the  term  loans'  includes  obligations 
and  extensions  or  advances  of  credit;  and 
any  reference  to  a  loan  or  Investment  In- 
cludes an  Interest  in  such  a  loan  or  Invest- 
ment; and 

"(C)  the  term  State'  means  any  SUte  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Regulatory  Authority.— 

"(1)  In  general.— 

"(A)  Enporcement.— The  Chairman  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  this  section,  section  8 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  and 
rules  and  regulations  made  hereunder.  In 
the  enforcement  of  any  provision  of  this 
section  or  rules  and  regulations  made  here- 
under, or  any  other  law  or  regulation,  or  in 
any  other  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  to 
which  it  is  a  party  or  In  which  it  Is  Interest- 
ed, and  in  the  administration  of  conserva- 
torships and  receiverships,  the  Chairman  is 
authorized  to  act  in  its  own  name  and 
through  its  own  attorneys.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  herein,  the  Chairman  shall  be 
subject  to  suit  (other  than  suits  on  claims 
for  money  damages)  by  any  Federal  savings 
association  or  director  or  officer  thereof 
with  respect  to  any  matter  under  this  sec- 
tion or  any  other  applicable  law,  or  rules  or 
regulations  thereunder,  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  home  office  of  the  savings  asso- 
ciation is  located,  or  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Chairman  may  be  served  with  proc- 
ess in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(B)  Ancillary  provisions.— (I)  In  making 
examinations  of  savings  associations,  exam- 
iners appointed  by  the  Chairman  shall  have 
power  to  make  such  examinations  of  the  af- 
fairs of  all  affiliates  of  such  savings  associa- 
tions as  shall  be  necessary  to  disclose  fully 
the  relations  between  such  savings  associa- 
tions and  their  affiliates  and  the  effect  of 
such  relations  upon  such  savings  associa- 
tions. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  affiliate'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  where  used  In  section  2(b)  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  221a(b)).  except  that 
the  term  member  bank'  In  said  section  2(b) 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  a  savings  associa- 
tion. 

"(ii)  In  the  course  of  any  examination  of 
any  savings  association,  upon  request  by 
any  authorized  personnel  or  agents  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions, prompt  and  complete  access  shall  be 
given  to  all  savings  association  officers,  di- 
rectors, employees,  and  agents;  and  to  all 
relevant  books,  records,  or  documents  of 
any  type. 

"(ill)  Upon  request  made  in  the  course  of 
supervision  or  oversight  of  any  savings  asso- 
ciation, for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  any  ap- 
plication or  determining  the  condition  of 
any  savings  association.  Including  whether 
operations  are  being  conducted  safely, 
soundly,  or  In  compliance  with  charters, 
laws,  rules,  regulations,  directives,  written 
agreements,  or  conditions  Imposed  in  writ- 
ing in  connection  with  the  granting  of  an 
application  or  other  request,  any  authorized 
personnel  or  agents  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations  shall  be  given 
prompt  and  complete  access  to  all  savings 


association  officers,  directors,  employees, 
and  agents;  and  to  all  relevant  books, 
records,  or  documents  of  any  type. 

"(iv)  In  the  event  that  prompt  and  com- 
plete access  upon  request  is  not  given  as  re- 
quired in  this  subsection,  any  authorized 
personnel  or  agent  of  the  Chairman  shall  be 
authorized  to  apply  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  judicial  district  or  the 
United  States  court  in  any  territory  in 
which  the  principal  office  of  the  Institution 
Is  located,  or  in  which  the  t>erson  denying 
such  access  resides  or  carries  on  business  for 
an  Injunction  prohibiting  denial  of  access  to 
persons  or  prohibiting  the  withholding  of 
Information  and  may  seek  an  order  requir- 
ing that  access  to  persons  or  Information  be 
promptly  provided.". 

"(v)  In  connection  with  examinations  of 
savings  associations  and  affiliates  thereof, 
the  Chairman  or  his  or  her  designated  rep- 
resentatives shall  have  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  and  to  examine  and 
to  take  and  preserve  testimony  under  oath 
as  to  any  matter  In  respect  of  the  affairs  or 
ownership  of  any  such  savings  association 
or  Eifflllate  thereof,  and  to  Issue  subc>oenas 
and  subpenas  duces  tecum,  and,  for  the  en- 
forcement thereof,  to  apply  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  judicial  district 
or  the  United  States  court  In  any  territory 
In  which  the  principal  office  of  the  savings 
association  or  affiliate  thereof  is  located,  or 
in  which  the  witness  resides  or  carries  on 
business.  Such  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction 
and  power  to  order  and  require  compliance 
with  any  such  subpoena. 

"(vl)  In  the  course  of  or  in  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
Chairman  or  his  designated  representatives. 
Including  any  t>erson  designated  to  conduct 
any  hearing  under  this  section,  shall  have 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and 
to  Issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify  subpenas 
and  subpenas  duces  tecum;  and  the  Chair- 
man is  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  any  such  proceedings. 
The  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  may  be  required  from  any  place 
In  any  State  or  In  any  territory  at  any  desig- 
nated place  where  such  proceeding  is  being 
conducted.  Any  party  to  proceedings  under 
this  section  may  apply  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
judicial  district  or  the  United  States  court 
in  any  territory  in  which  such  proceeding  is 
being  conducted,  or  where  the  witness  re- 
sides or  carries  on  business,  for  enforcement 
of  any  subpena  or  subpena  duces  tecum 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection  or  section 
10(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
and  such  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  and 
power  to  order  and  require  compliance 
therewith.  Witnesses  subpenaed  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States.  All  expenses  of 
the  Chairman  in  connection  with  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  nonadmlnistra- 
tive  expenses.  Any  court  having  Jurisdiction 
of  any  proceeding  Instituted  under  this  sec- 
tion by  a  savings  association,  or  a  director  or 
officer  thereof,  may  allow  to  any  such  party 
such  reasonable  expenses  and  attorneys' 
fees  as  it  deems  just  and  proper;  and  such 
expenses  and  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  sav- 
ings association  or  from  Its  assets. 

"(C)  References  In  this  subsection  to  sav- 
ings account  holders  and  to  members  of  as- 
sociations shall  be  deemed  to  be  references 
to  holders  of  withdrawable  accounts  in  Instl- 
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tutions  over  which  the  Chairman  has  any 
statutory  power  of  examination  or  supervi- 
sion as  provided  In  this  paragraph,  and  ref- 
erences therein  to  boards  of  directors  of  as- 
sociations shall  be  deemed  to  be  references 
to  boards  of  directors  or  other  governing 
boards  of  such  institutions. 

"(2)  RscsrvnisHiPS.— 

"(A)  In  oKwnui-— The  grounds  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  a 
Federal  savings  association  shall  be  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  (i)  insolvency  In  that 
the  assets  of  the  association  are  less  than  its 
obligations  to  its  creditors  and  others,  in- 
cluding its  members;  (ii)  substantial  dissipa- 
tion of  assets  or  earnings  due  to  any  viola- 
tion or  violations  of  law.  rules,  or  regula- 
tions, or  to  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice 
or  practices;  (ill)  an  unsafe  or  unsound  con- 
dition to  transact  business:  (Iv)  willful  viola- 
tion of  a  cease-and-desist  order  which  has 
become  final;  (v)  concealment  of  books, 
papers,  records,  or  assets  of  the  savings  as- 
sociation or  refusal  to  submit  boolis.  papers, 
records,  or  affairs  of  the  association  for  In- 
spection to  any  examiner  or  to  any  lawful 
agent  of  the  Chairman;  (vlHI)  the  associa- 
tion is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  its  depositors  or  pay  its  obligations 
In  the  normal  course  of  business,  and  (II) 
there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  that  the  as- 
sociation will  be  able  to  meet  such  demands 
or  pay  such  obligations  without  Eederal  as- 
sistance; (viiHI)  the  association  has  incurred 
or  is  likely  to  incur  losses  that  will  deplete 
all  or  substantially  all  of  its  capital,  and  (II) 
there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  for  the  re- 
plenishment of  the  capital  of  the  associa- 
tion without  Federal  assistance:  or  (viii)  the 
failure  to  obtain  a  bank  charter  within  the 
3-year  period  required  by  section  l(KmK4)  of 
this  Act.  The  Chairman  shall  have  exclusive 
power  and  Jurisdiction  to  appoint  a  conser- 
vator or  receiver.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chairman,  a  ground  for  the  appointment  of 
a  conservator  or  receiver  as  herein  provided 
exists,  the  Chairman  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point ex  parte  and  without  notice  a  conser- 
vator or  receiver  for  the  association.  In  the 
event  of  such  appointment,  the  association 
may.  within  30  days  thereafter,  bring  an 
action  In  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  home 
office  of  such  association  is  located,  or  in 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  an  order  requiring  the 
Chairman  to  remove  such  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver, and  the  court  shall  upon  the  merits 
dtumim  such  actlon  or  direct  the  Chairman 
to  remove  such  conservator  or  receiver. 
Upon  the  commencement  of  such  an  action, 
the  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
action  or  proceeding  authorized  under  this 
subsection  to  which  the  association  is  a 
party  shall  stay  such  action  or  proceeding 
during  the  pendency  of  the  action  for  re- 
moval of  the  conservator  or  receiver. 

"(B)  Groukds  for  AJT^iimowT.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Chair- 
man may.  without  any  requirement  of 
notice,  hearing,  or  other  action,  appoint  a 
conservator  or  receiver  for  a  Federal  savings 
association  if  (i)  the  association,  by  resolu- 
tion of  its  board  of  directors  or  of  its  mem- 
bers, consents  to  such  appointment,  or  (11) 
the  association  is  removed  from  member- 
ship in  any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or  its 
status  as  an  institution  the  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  is  terminated. 

"(C)  ApronmfXiiT.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  State  or  Federal,  or 
the  constitution  of  any  State,  or  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Chairman  shall  have  power  and  Ju- 


risdiction to  appoint  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  as  sole  conservator  or 
receiver  of  an  insured  State  savings  associa- 
tion, if  the  Chairman  determines  that  any 
of  the  following  grounds  for  the  api>oint- 
ment  of  a  conservator  or  receiver  exist  with 
respect  to  such  financial  institution: 

"(1)  insolvency  In  that  the  assets  of  the  fi- 
nancial institution  are  less  than  Its  obliga- 
tions to  its  creditors  and  others; 

"(ID  substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or 
earnings  due  to  any  violation  or  violations 
of  law,  rules,  or  regulations,  or  to  any 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  practices; 

"(ill)  an  unsafe  or  unsound  condition  to 
transact  business; 

"(IvKI)  the  association  Is  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  depositors 
or  pay  Its  obligations  in  the  normal  course 
of  business,  and  (II)  there  is  no  reasonable 
prospect  that  the  association  will  be  able  to 
meet  such  demands  or  pay  such  obligations 
without  Federal  assistance;  or 

"(vKI)  the  savings  association  has  in- 
curred or  Is  likely  to  incur  losses  that  will 
deplete  all  or  substantially  all  of  Its  capital, 
and  (II)  there  is  no  reasonable  prosiject  for 
the  replenishment  of  the  capital  of  the  sav- 
ings association  without  Federal  assistance. 

"(D)  Powers.— In  such  cases  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  have 
powers  and  duties  specified  in  subsection  (c) 
and  In  subsection  (1)  of  section  11  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

"(E)  Approval  or  state  ofticial.— (i)  The 
authority  conferred  by  subparagraph  (C) 
shall  not  be  exercised  without  the  written 
approval  of  the  State  official  having  juris- 
diction over  the  Insured  State  financial  In- 
stitution that  one  or  more  of  the  grounds 
specified  for  such  exercise  exist. 

"(ii)  If  such  approval  has  not  been  re- 
ceived within  30  days  of  receipt  of  notice  to 
the  State  that  the  Chairman  has  deter- 
mined such  grounds  exist,  and  the  Chair- 
man has  responded  in  writing  to  the  State's 
written  reasons,  if  any,  for  withholding  ap- 
proval, then  the  Chairman  may  proceed 
without  State  approval. 

"(F)  Court  actioii.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  subsection,  no  court  may 
take  any  action  for  or  toward  the  removal  of 
any  conservator  or  receiver,  or,  except  at 
the  instance  of  the  Chairman,  restrain  or 
affect  the  exercise  of  powers  or  fimctlons  of 
a  conservator  or  receiver. 

"(O)  Powers.— A  conservator  shall  have 
all  the  powers  of  the  members,  the  stock- 
holders, the  directors,  and  the  officers  of 
the  association  and  shall  be  authorized  to 
operate  the  association  in  Its  own  name  or 
to  conserve  its  assets  in  the  manner  and  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  the  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  shall  appoint  only  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  conser- 
vator or  receiver  for  a  savings  association 
for  the  purpose  of  liquidation  or  winding  up 
the  affairs  of  a  savings  association,  and  said 
Corporation  shall  have  power  to  buy  at  its 
own  sale  as  conservator  or  receiver,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Chairman.  The  Chair- 
man may,  without  any  requirement  of 
notice,  hearing,  or  other  action,  replace  a 
conservator  with  another  conservator  or 
with  a  receiver,  but  any  such  replacement 
shall  not  affect  any  right  which  the  associa- 
tion may  have  to  obtain  judicial  review  of 
the  original  appointment,  except  that  any 
removal  under  this  paragraph  (6)  shall  be 
removal  of  the  conservator  or  receiver  in 
office  at  the  time  of  such  removal. 

"(H)  Disclosure  requirement  for  those 

ACTIMG  on  behalf  OF  CONSERVATOR.— A  COn- 

servator  shall  require  that  any  Independent 


contractor,  consultant,  or  counsel  employed 
by  the  conservator  in  connection  with  the 
conservatorship  of  a  savings  association  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  fuUy  disclose  to 
all  parties  with  which  such  contractor,  con- 
sultant, or  counsel  Is  negotiating,  any  limi- 
tation on  the  authority  of  such  contractor, 
consultant,  or  counsel  to  make  legally  bind- 
ing representations  on  behalf  of  the  conser- 
vator. 

"(3)  Rules  and  regulations.— The  Chair- 
man shall  have  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  reorganization,  consoli- 
dation, liquidation,  and  dissolution  of  sav- 
ings associations,  for  the  merger  of  Insured 
savings  associations  with  instired  savings  as- 
sociations, for  savings  associations  in  conser- 
vatorship and  receivership,  and  for  the  con- 
duct of  conservatorships  and  receiverships. 
The  Chairman  may,  by  regulation  or  other- 
wise, provide  for  the  exercise  of  functions 
by  members,  stockholders,  directors,  or  offi- 
cers of  a  savings  association  during  conser- 
vatorship and  receivership.  Until  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  exercises 
its  authority  under  section  11(1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act,  the  authority 
conferred  by  this  paragraph  shall  also  apply 
to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion as  conservator  or  receiver  or  to  the  in- 
stitution with  respect  to  which  It  was  ap- 
pointed. 

"(4)  Refusal  to  comflt  with  conserva- 
tor's demand.— Whenever  a  conservator  or 
receiver  appointed  by  the  Chairman  de- 
mands possession  of  the  property,  business, 
and  assets  of  any  savings  association,  or  of 
any  part  thereof,  the  refusal  by  any  direc- 
tor, officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  such  asso- 
ciation to  comply  with  the  demand  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(5)  Definitions.- (A)  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'savings  association'  in- 
cludes any  former  savings  association  that 
retains  deposits  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  notwithstand- 
ing termination  of  its  status  as  an  institu- 
tion Insured  by  such  corporation  and  tuiy 
Federal  savings  bank  that  is  a  member  of 
the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  and  any  former 
Federal  savings  bank  that  retains  dep>osits 
insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  notwithstanding  termination  of 
its  status  as  an  insured  financial  institution. 

"(B)  References  in  this  subsection  to  sav- 
ings account  holders  and  to  members  of  sav- 
ings associations  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ref- 
erences to  holders  of  withdrawable  accounts 
in  savings  institutions  over  which  the  Chair- 
man has  any  statutory  power  of  examina- 
tion or  supervision  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, and  references  therein  to  boards  of 
directors  of  savings  associations  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  boards  of  direc- 
tors or  other  governing  boards  of  such  asso- 
ciations. 

"(6)  Compliance  with  monetary  transac- 
tion recordkeepinc  and  report  require- 
ments.- 

"(A)  Compliance  procedures  required.— 
The  Chairman  shall  prescribe  regulations 
requiring  savings  associations  to  establish 
and  maintain  procedures  reasonably  de- 
signed to  assure  and  monitor  the  compli- 
ance of  such  associations  with  the  require- 
ments of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  Examinations  of  savings  associa- 
tions to  include  review  of  compliance  pro- 
cedures.— 

"(I)  In  general.— Each  examination  of  a 
savings  association  by  the  Chairman  shall 
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Include  a  review  of  the  procedures  required 
to  be  established  and  maintained  under  sub- 
paragraph (A).  

"(11)  Exam  report  REQUiRmENT.— The 
report  of  examination  shall  describe  any 
problem  with  the  procedures  maintained  by 
the  association. 

"(C)  Order  to  comply  with  rksuire- 
MEWTS.— If  the  Chairman  determines  that  a 
savings  association — 

"(I)  has  failed  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  procedures  described  in  subparagraph 

(A);  or 

"(11)  has  failed  to  correct  any  problem 
with  the  procedures  maintained  by  such  as- 
sociation which  was  previously  reported  to 
the  association  by  the  Chairman, 
the  Chairman  shall  Issue  an  order  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3) 
requiring  such  association  to  cease  and 
desist  from  it*  violation  of  this  paragraph  or 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(e)  Character  akd  Responsibility.— No 
charter  shall  be  granted  except  to  persons 
of  good  character  and  responsibility,  nor 
unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chairman  a 
necessity  exists  for  such  an  institution  in 
the  community  to  be  served,  nor  unless 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  its  use- 
fulness and  success,  nor  unless  the  same  can 
be  established  without  undue  injury  to 
properly  conducted  existing  local  thrift  and 
home-financing  institutions. 

"(f)  Federal  Home  Loam  Bahk  Member- 
ship.—Each  Federal  savings  association, 
upon  its  incorporation,  shall  become  auto- 
matically a  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated, or  if  convenience  shall  require  and 
the  Chairman  approve,  shall  become  a 
member  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  an 
adjoining  district.  Such  associations  shall 
qualify  for  such  membership  in  the  manner 
provided  in  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  with  respect  to  other  members. 
"(g)  Preferred  Shares.— [Repealed.] 
"(h)  Taxation.— No  State,  county,  munici- 
pal, or  local  taxing  authority  shall  Impose 
any  tax  on  Federal  savings  associatijns  or 
their  franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus, 
loans,  or  Income  greater  thsui  that  Imposed 
by  such  authority  on  other  similar  local 
mutual  or  cooperative  thrift  and  home  fi- 
nancing institutions. 

"(1)  Conversions.— (1)  Any  institution 
which  is,  or  is  eligible  to  become,  a  member 
of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank  may  convert 
Itself  into  a  Federal  savings  association  or 
FedM^  savings  bank  under  this  Act  (and  in 
so  doing  may  change  directly  from  the 
mutual  form  to  the  stock  form,  or  from  the 
stock  form  to  the  mutual  form),  but  such 
conversion  shaU  be  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Chairman  shall  prescribe, 
and  thereafter  the  converted  Federal  sav- 
ings association  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  of  this  section  and  shall  be  subject 
to  examination  and  regulation  to  the  same 
extent  as  other  associations  incorporated 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

'(2)(A)  No  savings  association  may  con- 
vert from  the  mutual  to  the  stock  form,  or 
from  the  stock  form  to  the  mutual  form, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Chairman. 

"(B)  Any  aggrieved  person  may  obtain 
review  of  a  final  action  of  the  Chairman 
which  approves,  with  or  without  conditions, 
or  disapproves  a  plan  of  conversion  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  only  by  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)<l)(A) 
of  section  5  of  this  Act  within  the  time  limit 
and    In    the    manner    therein    prescribed. 


which  provisions  shall  apply  in  aU  respects 
as  if  such  final  action  were  an  order  the 
review  of  which  Is  therein  provided  for. 
except  that  such  time  limit  shaU  commence 
upon  publication  of  notice  of  such  final 
action  in  the  Federal  Register  or  upon  the 
giving  of  such  general  notice  of  such  final 
action  as  is  required  by  or  approved  under 
regulations  of  the  Chairman,  whichever  is 
later. 

"(C)  Any  Federal  savings  association  may 
change  its  designation  from  a  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  to  a  Federal  sav- 
ings bank,  or  the  reverse. 

"(SKA)  Any  Federal  savings  association 
may  convert  itself  into  a  savings  and  loan  or 
savings  bank  type  of  institution  organized 
pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  district, 
commonwealth,  or  territory  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  section  as  the  'State')  in 
which  the  principal  office  of  such  Federal 
savings  association  is  located  if— 

"(i)  the  State  permits  the  conversion  of 
any  savings  and  loan  or  savings  bank  type  of 
Institution  of  such  State  into  a  Federal  sav- 
ings association; 

"(11)  such  conversion  of  a  Federal  savings 
association  into  such  a  State  Institution  is 
determined  upon  the  vote  in  favor  of  such 
conversion  cast  in  person  or  by  proxy  at  a 
special  meeting  of  members  or  stockholders 
called  to  consider  such  action,  specified  by 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  home 
office  of  the  Federal  savings  association  is 
located,  as  required  by  such  law  for  a  State- 
chartered  institution  to  convert  itself  into  a 
Federal  savings  association,  but  in  no  event 
upon  a  vote  of  less  than  51  percent  of  all 
the  votes  cast  at  such  meeting,  and  upon 
compliance  with  other  requirements  recip- 
rocally equivalent  to  the  requirements  of 
such  State  law  for  the  conversion  of  a  State- 
chartered  institution  into  a  Federal  savings 
association; 

"(iii)  notice  of  the  meeting  to  vote  on  con- 
version shall  be  given  as  herein  provided 
and  no  other  notice  thereof  shall  be  neces- 
sary; the  notice  shall  expressly  state  that 
such  meeting  is  called  to  vote  thereon,  as 
well  as  the  time  and  place  thereof,  and  such 
notice  shall  be  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  at 
least  thirty  and  not  more  than  sixty  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  meeting,  to  each 
member  or  stockholder  of  record  of  the  Fed- 
eral savings  association  at  his  last  address  as 
shown  on  the  books  of  the  Federal  savings 
association  and  the  Office  of  its  Chairman; 
"(Iv)  in  the  event  of  dissolution  of  a 
mutual  savings  association  after  conversion, 
the  members  or  shareholders  of  the  savings 
association  will  share  on  a  mutual  basis  in 
the  assets  of  the  association  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  their  relative  share  or  account  cred- 
its; 

"(v)  in  the  event  of  dissolution  of  a  stock 
savings  association  after  conversion,  the 
stockholders  will  share  on  a  equitable  basis 
in  the  assets  of  the  association;  and 

"(vi)  such  conversion  shall  be  effective 
upon  the  date  that  all  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  have  been  fully  complied  with  and 
upon  the  issuance  of  a  new  charter  by  the 
State  wherein  the  savings  association  is  lo- 
cated. 

"(B)(i)  The  act  of  conversion  constitutes 
consent  by  the  institution  to  be  bound  by  all 
the  requirements  that  the  Chairman  may 
legally  Impose  under  this  Act. 

"(11)  The  savings  association  shall  upon 
conversion  and  thereafter  be  authorized  to 
Issue  securities  in  any  form  currently  ap- 
proved at  the  time  of  issue  by  the  Chairman 
for  issuance  by  similar  savings  associations 
in  such  State. 
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"(ill)  If  the  insurance  of  accoujits  is  termi- 
nated in  connection  with  such  conversion, 
the  notice  and  other  action  shall  be  taken  as 
provided  by  law  and  regulations  for  the  ter- 
mination of  insurance  of  accounts. 

"(4)(A)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
Chairman— 

"(i)  any  Federal  savings  bank  chartered  as 
such  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph may  continue  to  make  any  invest- 
ment or  engage  In  any  activity  not  other- 
wise authorized  under  this  section,  to  the 
degree  it  was  permitted  to  do  so  as  a  Federal 
savings  bank  prior  to  such  enactment;  and 

"(ii)  any  Federal  savings  bank  organized 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act 
formerly  organized  as  a  mutual  savings 
bank  under  State  law  may  continue  to  make 
any  Investment  or  engage  in  any  activity 
not  otherwise  authorized  under  this  section, 
to  the  degree  it  was  authorized  to  do  so  as  a 
mutual  savings  bank  under  State  law. 

"(B)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  para- 
graph may  be  utilized  by  any  Federal  sav- 
ings association  that  acquires,  by  merger  or 
consolidation,  a  Federal  savings  bank  enjoy- 
ing grandfathered  rights  hereunder. 

"(j)  Subscription  por  Shares.— [Re- 
pealed.] 

"(k)  Depository  or  Public  Money.— 
When  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  any  savings  asso- 
ciation or  member  of  smy  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  shall  be  a  depositary  of  public 
money  and  may  be  employed  as  fiscal  agent 
of  the  Government  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  said  Secretary  and 
shall  perform  all  such  reasonable  duties  as 
fiscad  agent  of  the  Government  as  may  be 
required  of  it.  Any  savings  association  or 
member  of  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
may  act  as  agent  for  any  other  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  when  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  such  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States.  Including  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  collection  of  taxes  and 
other  obligations  owed  the  United  States, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  to  deposit  public  money  in  any 
such  Federal  savings  association  or  member 
of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank,  and  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
"(1)  Retirement  Accounts.— Any  Federal 
savings  association  is  authorized  to  act  as 
trustee  of  any  trust  created  or  organized  in 
the  United  States  and  forming  part  of  a 
stock  bonus,  pension,  or  profit-sharing  plan 
which  qualifies  or  qualified  for  specific  tax 
treatment  under  section  401(d)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  to  act  as 
trustee  or  custodian  of  an  individual  retire- 
ment account  within  the  meaning  of  section 
408  of  such  Code  if  the  funds  of  such  trust 
or  account  are  invested  only  in  savings  sw:- 
counts  or  deposits  in  such  Federal  savings 
association  or  in  obligations  or  securities 
issued  by  such  Federal  savings  association. 
All  funds  held  in  such  fiduciary  capacity  by 
any  such  Federal  savings  association  may  be 
commingled  for  appropriate  purposes  of  in- 
vestment, but  individual  records  shall  be 
kept  by  the  fiduciary  for  each  participant 
and  shall  show  in  proper  detail  all  transac- 
tions engaged  in  under  the  authority  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(m)  Branching.— No  savings  association 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  organized  in  such  District  or 
doing  business  in  such  District  shall  estab- 
lish any  branch  or  move  its  principal  office 
or  any  branch  without  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Chairman,  and  no  other  sav- 
ings association  shall  esUblish  any  branch 
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In  such  District  or  move  its  principal  office 
or  any  branch  in  such  District  without  such 
approval.  As  used  In  the  sentence  next  pre- 
ceding, branch'  means  any  office,  place  of 
business,  or  facility,  other  than  the  princi- 
pal office  as  defined  by  the  Chairman,  of  a 
savings  association  at  which  accounts  are 
opened  or  payments  thereon  are  received  or 
withdrawals  therefrom  are  paid,  or  any 
other  office,  place  of  business,  or  facility  of 
a  savings  a&iociation  defined  by  the  Chair- 
man as  a  branch  within  the  meaning  of 
such  sentence,  and  as  used  in  such  sentence 
and  in  this  sentence  savings  association' 
means  any  Incorporated  or  unincorporated 
building,  building  or  loan,  building  and  loan, 
savings  and  loan,  or  homestead  association 
or  cooperative  bank. 

"(n)  Thusts.— <1)  The  Chairman  Is  author- 
ised and  empowered  to  grant  by  special 
permit  to  a  Federal  savings  association  ap- 
plying therefor,  when  not  in  contravention 
of  State  or  \oc»l  law,  the  right  to  act  as 
trtjstee,  executor,  administrator,  guardian. 
or  In  any  other  fiduciary  capacity  in  which 
State  banks,  trust  companies,  or  other  cor- 
porations which  come  into  competition  with 
Federal  savings  associations  are  permitted 
to  act  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
the  Federal  savings  association  is  located. 
Subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Chairman,  service  corporations  may  Invest 
in  State  or  federally-chartered  corporations 
wlUch  are  located  in  the  State  in  which  the 
home  office  of  the  Federal  savings  associa- 
tion Is  located  and  which  are  engaged  in 
trust  activities. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  laws  of  such  State  au- 
thorize or  permit  the  exercise  of  any  or  all 
of  the  foregoing  powers  by  State  banks, 
trust  companies,  or  other  corporations 
which  compete  with  Federal  savings  associa- 
tions, the  granting  to  and  the  exercise  of 
such  powers  by  Federal  savings  associations 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  in  contravention 
of  State  or  local  law  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section. 

"(3)  Federal  savings  associations  exercis- 
ing any  or  all  of  the  powers  enumerated  in 
this  section  shall  segregate  all  assets  held  in 
any  fiduciary  capacity  from  the  general 
assets  of  the  association  and  shall  keep  a 
separate  set  of  boolLs  and  records  showing  in 
proper  detail  all  transactions  engaged  in 
under  authority  of  this  section.  The  State 
banking  authority  involved  may  have  access 
to  reports  of  examination  made  by  the 
Chairman  insofar  as  such  reports  relate  to 
the  trust  department  of  such  association 
but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  such  State  banking 
authority  to  examine  the  books,  records, 
and  assets  of  such  associations. 

"(4)  No  Federal  savings  association  shall 
receive  in  its  trust  department  deposits  of 
current  funds  subject  to  check  or  the  depos- 
it of  checks,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  or 
other  items  for  collection  or  exchange  pur- 
poses. Funds  deposited  or  held  in  trust  by 
the  association  awaiting  investment  shall  be 
carried  in  a  separate  account  and  shall  not 
be  used  by  the  association  in  the  conduct  of 
its  business  unless  it  shall  first  set  aside  in 
the  trust  department  United  States  bonds 
or  other  securities  approved  by  the  Chair- 
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"(5)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  a  Feder- 
al savings  association,  the  owners  of  the 
funds  held  in  trust  for  investment  shall 
have  a  lien  on  the  Iwnds  or  other  securities 
■o  set  apart  in  addition  to  their  claim 
against  the  estate  of  the  association. 

"(6)  Whenever  the  laws  of  a  State  require 
ooriMraUons  acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity 


to  deposit  securities  with  the  State  authori- 
ties for  the  protection  of  private  or  court 
trusts.  Federal  savings  associations  so  acting 
shaU  be  required  to  make  similar  deposits 
and  securities  so  deposited  shall  l>e  held  for 
the  protection  of  private  or  court  trusts,  as 
provided  by  the  State  law.  Federal  savings 
associations  in  such  cases  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  execute  the  bond  usually  required 
of  individuals  If  State  corporations  under 
similar  circumstances  are  exempt  from  this 
requirement.  Federal  savings  associations 
shall  have  power  to  execute  such  bond  when 
so  required  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in- 
volved. 

"(7)  In  any  case  in  which  the  laws  of  a 
State  require  that  a  corporation  acting  as 
trustee,  executor,  administrator,  or  in  any 
capacity  specified  in  this  section,  shall  take 
an  oath  or  make  an  affidavit,  the  president, 
vice  president,  cashier,  or  trust  officer  of 
such  association  may  take  the  necessary 
oath  or  execute  the  necessary  affidavit. 

"(8)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Federal 
savings  association  to  lend  any  officer,  direc- 
tor, or  employee  any  funds  held  in  trust 
under  the  powers  conferred  by  this  section. 
Any  officer,  director,  or  employee  maldng 
such  loan,  or  to  whom  such  loan  is  made, 
may  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  twice 
the  amount  of  that  person's  gain  from  the 
loan,  whichever  is  greater,  or  may  l}e  impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years,  or  may  be 
both  fined  and  imprisoned,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

"(9)  In  passing  upon  applications  for  per- 
mission to  exercise  the  powers  enumerated 
in  this  section,  the  Chairman  may  take  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  capital  and  sur- 
plus of  the  applying  Federal  savings  associa- 
tion, whether  or  not  such  capital  and  sur- 
plus is  sufficient  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served,  and  any  other  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  seem  to  It  proper,  and  may 
grant  or  refuse  the  application  accordingly, 
except  that  no  permit  shall  be  Issued  to  any 
association  having  a  capital  and  surplus  less 
than  the  capital  and  surplus  required  by 
State  law  of  State  baniis,  trust  companies, 
and  corporations  exercising  such  powers. 

"(10)  SuHRKNDER  OP  cHAKTHt.— ( A)  Any 
Federal  savings  association  desiring  to  sur- 
render Its  right  to  exercise  the  powers 
granted  under  this  section,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve Itself  of  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  or  to 
have  returned  to  It  any  securities  which  it 
may  have  deposited  with  the  State  authori- 
ties for  the  protection  of  private  or  court 
trusts,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  may  file 
with  the  Chairman  a  certified  copy  of  a  res- 
olution of  its  lx>ard  of  directors  signifying 
such  desire. 

"(B)  Upon  receipt  of  such  resolution,  the 
Chairman,  after  satisfying  itself  that  such 
Federal  savings  association  has  been  re- 
lieved In  accordance  with  State  law  of  all 
duties  as  trustee,  executor,  administrator, 
guardian  or  other  fiduciary,  under  court, 
private  or  other  appointments  previously  ac- 
cepted under  authority  of  this  section,  may 
in  its  discretion,  issue  to  such  association  a 
certificate  certifying  that  such  association  is 
no  longer  authorized  to  exercise  the  powers 
granted  by  this  section. 

"(C)  Upon  the  Issuance  of  such  a  certifi- 
cate by  the  Chairman,  such  Federal  savings 
association  (i)  shall  no  longer  t)e  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  or  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Chairman  made  pursuant  there- 
to, (11)  shall  be  entitled  to  have  returned  to 
It  any  securities  which  it  may  have  deposit- 
ed with  the  State  authorities  for  the  protec- 


tion of  private  or  court  trusts,  and  (ill)  shall 
not  exercise  thereafter  any  of  the  powers 
granted  by  this  section  without  first  apply- 
ing for  and  obtaining  a  new  permit  to  exer- 
cise such  powers  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

■(D)  The  Chairman  Is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
and  the  proper  exercise  of  the  trust  powers 
granted  by  this  subsection. 

"(11)  Revocation.— < A)  In  addition  to  the 
authority  conferred  by  other  law.  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chairman,  a  Federal  savings 
association  is  unlawfully  or  unsoundly  exer- 
cising, or  has  unlawfully  or  unsoundly  exer- 
cised, or  has  failed  for  a  period  of  5  consecu- 
tive years  to  exercise,  the  powers  granted  by 
this  section  or  otherwise  falls  or  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection,  the  Chairman  may  issue  and 
serve  upon  the  association  a  notice  of  intent 
to  revoke  the  authority  of  the  association  to 
exercise  the  powers  granted  by  this  subsec- 
tion. The  notice  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
the  facts  constituting  the  alleged  unlawful 
or  unsound  exercise  of  powers,  or  failure  to 
exercise  powers,  or  failure  to  comply,  and 
shall  fix  a  time  and  place  at  which  a  hear- 
ing will  be  held  to  determine  whether  an 
order  revoking  authority  to  exercise  such 
powers  should  Issue  against  the  association. 

"(B)  Such  hearing  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)(7),  and  subject  to  Judicial  review  as 
therein  provided,  and  shall  be  fixed  for  a 
date  not  earlier  than  30  days  and  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  service  of  such  notice 
unless  an  earlier  or  later  date  is  set  by  the 
Chairman  at  the  request  of  any  Federal  sav- 
ings association  so  served. 

"(C)  Unless  the  Federal  savings  associa- 
tion so  served  shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by 
a  duly  authorized  representative,  it  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  issuance  of 
the  revocation  order.  In  the  event  of  such 
consent,  or  If  upon  the  record  made  at  any 
such  hearing,  the  Chairman  shall  find  that 
any  allegation  specified  in  the  notice  of 
charges  has  been  established,  the  Chairman 
may  issue  and  serve  u[>on  the  association  an 
order  prohibiting  it  from  accepting  any  new 
or  additional  trust  accounts  and  revoking 
authority  to  exercise  any  and  all  powers 
granted  by  this  subsection,  except  that  such 
order  shall  permit  the  association  to  contin- 
ue to  service  all  previously  accepted  trust 
accounts  pending  their  expeditious  divesti- 
ture or  termination. 

"(D)  A  revocation  order  shall  become  ef- 
fective not  earlier  than  the  expiration  of  30 
days  after  service  of  such  order  upon  the  as- 
sociation so  served  (except  in  the  case  of  a 
revocation  order  issued  upon  consent,  which 
shall  become  effective  at  the  time  specified 
therein),  and  shall  remain  effective  and  en- 
forceable, except  to  such  extent  as  it  is 
stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by 
action  of  the  Chairman  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(o)  CoirvERSiON  or  State  Savings 
Banks.— ( 1 )  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  the  Chairman,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  sut>sectlon,  may  au- 
thorize, under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Chairman,  the  conversion  of  a  State- 
chartered  savings  bank  that  Is  a  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  member  into  a  Federal  savings 
bank,  if  such  conversion  is  not  In  contraven- 
tion of  State  law,  and  provide  for  the  orga- 
nization, incorporation,  operation,  examina- 
tion, and  regulation  of  such  institution. 

"(2KA)  Any  Federal  savings  bank  char- 
tered pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  con- 
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tinue to  be  a  Bank  Insurance  Fund  member 
until  such  time  as  it  changes  its  status  to  a 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
member. 

"(B)  The  Chairman  shall  provide  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with  no- 
tification of  any  application  under  this  Act 
for  conversion  to  a  Federal  charter  by  an  in- 
stitution Insured  by  the  Corporation,  shall 
consult  with  the  Corporation  before  dispos- 
ing of  the  application,  and  shall  provide  said 
Corporation  with  notification  of  the  Chair- 
man's determination  with  respect  to  such 
application. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (i),  any 
provision  of  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State,  or  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  if 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
determines  conversion  into  a  Federal  stock 
savings  bank  or  the  chartering  of  a  Federal 
stock  savings  bank  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  closing  of  a  savings  bank  it  insures  or  to 
reopen  a  closed  savings  bank  it  insured,  or  if 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
determines,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Chairman,  that  severe  financial  conditions 
exist  that  threaten  the  stability  of  a  savings 
bank  Insured  by  such  Corporation  and  that 
such  a  conversion  or  charter  is  likely  to  Im- 
prove the  financial  condition  of  such  sav- 
ings bank,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  shall  provide  to  the  Chairman 
a  certificate  of  such  determination,  the  rea- 
sons therefor  In  conformance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  and  the  bank,  with- 
out further  action  by  the  Chairman,  shall 
be  converted  or  chartered  by  the  Chairman, 
pursuant  to  the  rules  and  regulations  there- 
of, from  the  time  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Issues  such  certificate. 

"(D)  A  bank  may  be  converted  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)  only  where  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  bank— 

"(i)  has  specified  in  writing  that  the  bank 
is  in  danger  of  closing  or  Is  closed,  or  that 
severe  financial  conditions  exist  that  threat- 
en the  stability  of  the  bank  and  a  conver- 
sion is  likely  to  improve  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  bank;  and 

"(ii)  has  requested  in  writing  that  the  Cor- 
poration use  the  authority  of  subparagraph 

(C). 

"(E)(i)  Before  making  a  determination 
under  subparagraph  (D).  the  Corporation 
shall  consult  the  State  bank  supervisor  of 
the  State  in  which  the  bank  in  danger  of 
closing  is  chartered.  The  Stete  bank  super- 
visor shall  be  given  a  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty, and  in  no  event  less  than  48  hours,  to 
object  to  the  use  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (D). 

"(11)  If  the  State  supervisor  object*  durmg 
such  period,  the  Corporation  may  use  the 
authority  of  subparagraph  (D)  only  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  provide  to  the 
State  supervisor,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a 
written  certification  of  its  determination. 

"(3)  A  Federal  savings  bank  chartered 
under  this  subsection  shall  have  the  same 
authority  with  respect  to  investments,  oper- 
ations, and  activities,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions,  including  those  appli- 
cable to  branching  and  discrimination,  as 
would  apply  to  it  if  it  were  chartered  as  a 
Federal  savings  bank  under  tmy  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  the  Bank  Protection 
Act  Of  1»68,  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure 
Act,  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act,  the 
Depository  Institution  Management  Inter- 
locks Act.  the  Depository  Institutions  De- 
regulation Act  of  1980.  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act,  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act. 


the  Pair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act.  the 
Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Act,  and  section 
12(i)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
a  savings  association  shall  be  regarded  as  an 
institution  the  accounts  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation. 

"(p)  Conversions.— (1)  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  Federal  law  or  the 
laws  or  constitution  of  any  State,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Chairman  may  authorize  (or  in  the  case  of  a 
Federal  savings  association,  require)  the 
conversion  of  a  mutual  savings  association 
or  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  that  is  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration into  a  Federal  stock  savings  asso- 
ciation or  Federal  stock  savings  bank,  or 
charter  a  Federal  stock  savings  association 
or  Federal  stock  savings  bank  to  acquire  the 
assets  of,  or  merge  with  such  a  mutual  insti- 
tution under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Chairman. 

"(2)  Authorizations  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  only  to  assist  an  institution  in 
receivership,  or  if  the  Chairman  has  deter- 
mined that  severe  financial  conditions  exist 
which  threaten  the  stability  of  an  associa- 
tion and  that  such  authorization  is  likely  to 
Improve  the  financial  condition  of  the  asso- 
ciation, or  when  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  has  contracted  to  provide 
assistance  to  such  association  under  section 
13  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

"(3)  A  Federal  savings  bank  chartered 
under  this  subsection  shall  have  the  same 
authority  with  respect  to  investments,  oper- 
ations and  activities,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions,  including  those  appli- 
cable to  branching  and  discrimination,  as 
would  apply  to  it  if  it  were  chartered  as  a 
Federal  savings  bank  under  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  and  may  engage  In  any  in- 
vestment, activity,  or  operation  that  the  in- 
stitution it  acquired  was  engaged  in  If  that 
Institution  was  a  Federal  savings  bank,  or 
would  have  been  authorized  to  engage  in 
had  that  institution  converted  to  a  Federal 
charter. 

"(q)  Tying  Arrangements.— ( 1 )  A  savings 
association  shall  not  in  any  manner  extend 
credit,  lease,  or  sell  property  of  any  kind,  or 
furnish  any  service,  or  fix  or  vary  the  con- 
sideration for  any  of  the  foregoing,  on  the 
condition  or  requirement— 

"(A)  that  the  customer  shall  obtain  addi- 
tional credit,  property,  or  service  from  such 
savings  association,  or  from  any  service  cor- 
poration or  affiliate  of  such  association, 
other  than  a  loan,  discount,  deposit,  or  trust 
service; 

"(B)  that  the  customer  provide  additional 
credit,  property,  or  service  to  such  associa- 
tion, or  to  any  service  corporation  or  affili- 
ate of  such  association,  other  than  those  re- 
lated to  and  usually  provided  In  connection 
with  a  similar  loan,  discount,  deposit,  or 
trust  service;  and 

"(C)  that  the  customer  shall  not  obtain 
some  other  credit,  property,  or  service  from 
a  competitor  of  such  association,  or  from  a 
competitor  of  any  service  corporation  or  af- 
filiate of  such  association,  other  than  a  con- 
dition or  requirement  that  such  association 
shall  reasonably  impose  in  connection  with 
credit  transactions  to  assure  the  soundness 
of  credit. 

"(2)(A)  Any  person  may  sue  for  and  have 
injunctive  relief,  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  over  the  parties, 
against  threatened  loss  or  damage  by  reason 
of  a  violation  of  paragraph  (1).  under  the 
same  conditions  and  principles  as  injunctive 
relief  against  threatened  conduct  that  will 


cause  loss  or  damage  is  granted  by  courts  of 
equity  and  under  the  rules  governing  such 
proceedings. 

"(B)  Upon  the  execution  of  proper  bond 
against  damages  for  an  injunction  improvi- 
dently  granted  and  a  showing  that  the 
danger  of  irreparable  loss  or  damage  is  im- 
mediate, a  preliminary  injunction  may  issue. 
"(3)  Any  person  who  is  injured  in  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  reason  of  anything  for- 
bidden in  paragraph  (1)  may  sue  therefor  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found  or 
has  an  agent,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  or  may  sue  therefor  in  any 
other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  damages  sustained  by  him, 
and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee.  Any  such  suit  shall  be 
brought  within  four  years  from  the  date  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  violation. 

"(4)  Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  in  any 
manner  the  right  of  the  United  States  or 
any  other  party  to  bring  an  action  under 
any  other  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  including  any  right  which  may  exist 
in  addition  to  specific  statutory  authority, 
challenging  the  legality  of  any  act  or  prac- 
tice which  may  be  proscribed  by  this  subsec- 
tion. No  regulation  or  order  issued  by  the 
Chairman  under  this  subsection  shall  in  any 
manner  constitute  a  defense  to  such  action. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  affiliate'  of  an  association 
means  any  individual  or  company  (including 
any  corporation,  partnership,  trust,  joint- 
stock  company,  or  similar  organization) 
which  controls,  is  controlled  by,  or  is  under 
common  control  with  such  association;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'loan'  includes  obligations 
and  extensions  or  advances  of  credit. 

"(r)  OoT  OF  State  Branches.— ( 1 )  No  Fed- 
eral savings  association  may  establish, 
retain,  or  operate  a  branch  outside  the 
State  in  which  the  Federal  savings  associa- 
tion has  its  home  office,  imless  the  associa- 
tion qualifies  as  a  domestic  building  and 
loan  association  under  section  7701(aK19)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  or  meets 
the  asset  composition  test  imposed  by  sub- 
paragraph (c)  of  that  section  on  Institutions 
seeking  so  to  qualify.  No  out-of-State 
branch  so  established  shall  be  retained  or 
operated  unless  the  total  assets  of  the  Fed- 
eral savings  association  attributable  to  all 
branches  of  the  Federal  savings  association 
in  that  State  would  qualify  the  branches  as 
a  whole,  were  they  otherwise  eligible,  for 
treatment  as  a  domestic  building  and  loan 
association  under  said  section  7701(a)(19). 

"(2)  The  limitations  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  if— 

"(A)  the  branch  results  from  a  transaction 
authorized  under  section  13(k)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

•(B)  the  branch  was  authorized  for  the 
Federal  savings  association  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Gam-St  Germain  Deposito- 
ry Institutions  Act  of  1982; 

"(C)  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the 
branch  is  or  is  to  be  located  would  permit 
establishment  of  the  branch  were  the  Fed- 
eral savings  association  an  institution  of  the 
savings  and  loan  or  savings  bank  type  char- 
tered by  the  Stete  in  which  its  home  office 
is  located;  or 

"(D)  the  branch  was  operated  lawfully  as 
a  branch  under  Stete  law  prior  to  the  asso- 
ciation's conversion  to  a  Federal  charter. 

"(3)  The  Chairman,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  allow  Federal  savings  associations  up  to 
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two  years  to  comply  with  the  requirementa 
of  this  subsection. 

"(s)  MiHimm  Capital  Rmunmxim.— 

"(l)  IH  GERnAL.— Consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  section  908  of  the  International 
Lending  Supervision  Act  of  1983  and  the 
capital  requirements  established  pursuant 
to  such  section  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agencies  (as  defined  in  section 
903(1)  of  such  Act),  the  Chairman  shall  re- 
quire all  savings  associations  to  achieve  and 
maintain  adequate  capital  by— 

"(A)  establishing  minimum  levels  of  cap- 
ital for  savings  associations;  and 

"(B)  using  such  other  methods  as  the 
Chairman  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(2)  MnmnTM  capital  lkvxls  may  bx  de- 

TXUUmD     BT     CHAIRMAIf     ON     CASB-BT-CASE 

BASIS.— The  Chairman  may,  consistent  with 
subsection  (t),  establish  the  minimum  level 
of  capital  for  a  savings  association  at  such 
amount  or  at  such  ratio  of  capital-to-assets 
as  the  Chairman  determines  to  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  such  association  in  light 
of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

"(3)  Uhsate  oh  uwsouin)  practice.— In  the 
Chairman's  discretion,  the  Chairman  may 
treat  the  failure  of  any  savings  association 
to  maintain  capital  at  or  above  the  mini- 
mum level  required  by  the  Chairman  under 
this  subsection  as  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(d). 

'•<4)  DiBXCnVX  TO  INCREASE  CAPITAL.— 

"(A)  Plan  mat  be  required.— In  addition 
to  any  other  action  authorized  by  law,  In- 
cludliig  paragraph  (3),  the  Chairman  may 
Issue  a  directive  requiring  any  savings  asso- 
ciation which  falls  to  maintain  capital  at  or 
above  the  minimum  level  required  by  the 
Chairman  to  submit  and  adhere  to  a  plan 
for  increasing  capital  which  is  acceptable  to 
the  Chairman. 

"(B)  Enforcement  op  plan.— Any  directive 
issued  and  plan  approved  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  enforceable  under  subsec- 
tion (dK2)  or  section  8  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Act  to  the  same  extent  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  outstanding  order 
which  was  issued  under  subsection  (dK2)  or 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  and  has  become  final. 

"(5)  Plan  taken  into  account  in  other 
proceedings.— The  Chairman  may— 

"(A)  consider  a  savings  association's 
progress  in  adhering  to  any  plan  required 
under  paragraph  (4)  whenever  such  associa- 
tion or  any  affiliate  of  such  association  (In- 
cluding any  company  which  controls  such 
association)  seelcs  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man for  any  proposal  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  diverting  earnings,  diminishing 
capital,  or  otherwise  impeding  such  associa- 
tion's progress  in  meeting  the  minimum 
level  of  capital  required  by  the  Chairman; 
and 

"(B)  disapprove  any  proposal  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  if  the  Chairman  deter- 
mines that  the  proposal  would  adversely 
affect  the  ability  of  the  association  to 
comply  with  such  plan. 

"(t)  Capital  Standards.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— 

"(A)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  FIRRE  Act,  the  Chairman  shall 
by  regulation  establish  uniformly  applicable 
capital  standards  for  savings  associations 
not  less  stringent  than  standards  applicable 
to  national  banks,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  Such  standards  shall  require 
a  savings  association  to  meet  both  the  lever- 
age ratio  and  the  risk-based  capital  stand- 
ards. The  Chairman  may  provide  for  devi- 


ation In  the  risk-based  standard  to  reflect 
interest  rate  or  other  risks,  but  any  devi- 
ation from  such  standard  shall  not,  when, 
taken  as  a  whole,  result  In  a  materially 
lower  risk-based  capital  standard  than  that 
which  applies  to  national  banks.  The  lever- 
age ratio  that  applies  to  savings  associations 
shall  not  be  less  stringent  than  the  leverage 
ratio  that  applies  to  national  banks  and  in 
no  event  shall  be  less  than  3  percent  of  total 
assets. 

"(B)  If  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  for  national  banks  ceases  to  have 
risk-based  capital  standards  applicable  to 
national  banks,  the  Chairman  shall  estab- 
lish by  regulation  uniformly  applicable  cap- 
ital standards  for  savings  associations  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  shall  not  be  less  stringent 
than  the  capital  standards  then  applicable 
to  national  banks. 

"(2)  Goodwill.— < A)  The  calculation  of 
capital  for  either  the  leverage  ratio  or  the 
risk-based  capital  standard  shall  Include 
goodwill— 

"(i)  limited  to  goodwill  existing  on  April 
12.  1989,  to  be  amortized  on  a  straightllne 
basis  over  the  shorter  of— 
"(Da  25-year  period,  or 
'(II)  the  remaining  period  for  amortiza- 
tion in  effect  as  of  April  12,  1989,  or 

"(ii)  limited  to  goodwill  resulting  from  the 
acquisition  of  a  savings  association  or  sav- 
ings association  holding  company  for  which 
under  section  408(e)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (as  then  in  effect)  was  filed  on  or 
prior  to  March  12,  1989),  to  be  amortized  on 
a  straightllne  basis  over— 
"(Da  10-year  period,  or 

"(II)  such  shorter  period  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Chairman  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(B)  notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A),  a 
savings,  association  shall  maintain  tangible 
capital  (excluding  goodwill)  equal  to  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  association's  total  assets. 

'"(3)  Separate  Capitalization  required 
FOR  certain  subsidiaries.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  para- 
grraph  ( 1 )  the  savings  association's  entire  in- 
vestment in,  and  loans  to,  any  subsidiary  en- 
gaged as  principal  in  activities  not  permissi- 
ble for  a  national  bank  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  capital  of  the  savings  association. 

"(B)  Exceptions.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to— 

""(i)  investments  in  and  loans  to  a  subsidi- 
ary that  is  engaged  solely  in  mortgage  bank- 
ing activities; 

""(11)  investments  in  and  loans  to  a  subsidi- 
ary- 

""(I)  that  is  itself  a  savings  association  or  a 
company  the  sole  investment  of  which  is  a 
savings  association,  and 

"'(II)  that  was  acquired  by  the  parent  sav- 
ings association  prior  to  April  12,  1989; 

'"(iii)  corporate  debt  securities  that  are  not 
of  Investment  grade;  or 

"(iv)  any  Federal  savings  bank  that  was 
chartered  prior  to  October  15,  1982,  as  a  sav- 
ings bank  under  State  law,  or  to  a  savings 
association  that  acquired  its  principal  assets 
from  an  institution  that  was  chartered  prior 
to  October  15,  1982,  as  a  savings  bank  under 
State  law. 

■"(C)  Transitional  rule.- 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A),  If 
a  savings  associations's  sutjsidiary  was,  as  of 
April  12,  1989.  engaged  as  principal  in  activi- 
ties not  permissible  for  a  national  bank,  the 
savings  association  may,  except  as  provided 
in  clause  (iii).  include  in  its  capital  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  of  the  lesser  of— 

"(I)  the  savings  association's  investments 
in  and  loans  to  the  subsidiary  on  April  12. 
1989;  or 


"(U)  the  savings  association's  investments 
In  and  loans  to  the  subsidiary  on  the  date  as 
of  which  the  savings  association's  capital  is 
being  determined. 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  clause  (1),  the  appli- 
cable percentage  is  as  follows: 


■Por       the       following 

period: 
Prior  to  July  1,  1»S0 . 
July    I, 

ISSl. 
July    1, 

1992. 
July    1. 

1993. 
July    1, 

1994. 


1990^une  M, 

1991-June  30. 

1992-June  30. 

1993-June  30, 


The  applicable  percent- 
age Is: 
100  percent 
90  percent 

75  percent 

60  percent 

40  percent. 


"(ill)  For  purposes  of  clause  (1),  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  may  pre- 
scribe by  order,  with  respect  to  a  particular 
savings  association,  an  applicable  percent- 
age less  than  that  provided  in  clause  (11)  if 
the  Corporation  determines,  in  its  sole  dis- 
cretion, that  the  use  of  a  greater  percentage 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  constitute 
an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  be  likely 
to  result  in  the  institution's  being  In  an 
unsafe  or  unsound  condition. 

"(4)  Schedule.— The  Chairman  shall  pre- 
scribe a  timetable  for  the  implementation  of 
capital  standards  under  paragraph  (1)  that 
requires  their  full  Implementation  not  later 
than  June  1,  1991. 

"(5)  Restriction  on  growth.- 
"(A)  Prior  to  i»9i.— Until  June  1,  1991, 
the  Chairman— 

""(i)  shall  require  any  savings  association 
not  In  compliance  with  capital  standards 
under  this  subsection  to  submit  a  revised 
plan  under  subsection  (s)(4)<A)  which— 

"(I)  provides,  among  other  things,  for 
asset  growth  fully  supported  by  tangible 
capital  in  the  amount  required  under  the 
then  applicable  capital  standard; 

■■(II)  sets  forth  the  types  and  levels  of  ac- 
tivities that  the  association  wiU  engage  in  to 
raise  capital;  and 

■■(III)  is  acceptable  to  the  Chairman,  and 

■■(11)  may  restrict  the  asset  growth  of  any 
savings  association  not  in  compliance  with 
capital  standards  established  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  On  and  apter  June  i,  i99i.— On  and 
after  June  1,  1991,  the  Chairman  shall— 

■"(i)  prohibit  the  asset  growth  of  any  sav- 
ings association  or  class  of  savings  associa- 
tions not  in  compliance  with  capital  stand- 
ards established  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
to  not  more  than  the  extent  of  interest 
credited  on  deposits; 

""(ii)  limit  such  asset  growth  to  Increases 
in  assets  described  in  section  10(m>(5)(B) 
and  consumer  loans;  and 

'"(ill)  require  that  all  such  asset  growth  be 
fully  supported  by  tangible  capital  at  6  per- 
cent (or,  in  the  Chairman's  discretion,  at 
such  lower  rate  as  may  be  provided  for 
under  the  standard  in  effect  at  such  time 
under  paragraph  (1)). 

"(C)  Special  restrictions  por  associa- 
tion's USE  OP  goodwill.- In  the  case  of  a 
savings  association  that  complies  with  the 
capital  standards  established  under  this  sub- 
section only  by  including  goodwill  as  provid- 
ed by  paragraph  (2),  the  Chairman  shall  re- 
quire that— 

'"(i)  prior  to  June  1,  1991,  such  associa- 
tion's asset  growth  be  fully  supported  by 
tangible  capital  in  the  amount  required 
under  the  then  applicable  capital  standard; 
and 

"(U)  on  and  after  June  1,  1991,  such  asso- 
ciation's asset  growth  be  fully  supported  by 
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tangible  capital  at  6  percent  (or,  in  the 
Chairman's  discretion,  at  such  lower  rate  as 
may  be  provided  for  under  the  standard  in 
effect  at  such  time  under  paragraph  (1)). 

"(D)  General  restrictions.— The  Chair- 
man may  restrict  the  asset  growth  of  any 
savings  association  that  the  Chairman  de- 
termines Is  taking  excessive  risks  or  is 
paying  excessive  rates  for  deposits. 

"(6)  Use  or  other  definitions.— The 
standards  established  under  the  subsection 
shall  include  all  relevant  substantive  defini- 
tions established  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  for  national  banks. 

"(7)  Dewnition.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'national  bank'  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  it  has  in  section 
3(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

"(u)  Limits  on  Loams  to  One  Borrower.— 

"(I)  In  general.— The  limitations  con- 
tained in  section  5200  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (12  U.S.C.  84)  applies  to  savings  asso- 
ciations in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  apply  to  national 
banks. 

"(2)  Exceptions.— A  savings  association 
may  make  loans  to  one  borrower  not  to 

"(A)  50  percent  of  Its  paid  in  capital  and 
surplus  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made  to  fi- 
nance the  sale  of  real  property  held  by  the 
financial  Institution  after  foreclosure,  or 

"(B)  $500,000, 
whichever  is  greater. 

"(V)  Reports  of  CoHBrrioN.- 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  association  shall 
make  reports  of  conditions  to  the  Chairman 
which  shall  be  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Chairman  and  shall  contain— 

"(A)  information  sufficient  to  aUow  the 
identlflcatlon  of  potential  interest  rate  and 
credit  risk: 

"(B)  a  description  of  any  assistance  being 
received  by  the  association,  including  the 
type  and  monetary  value  of  such  assistance; 

"(C)  the  Identity  of  all  subsidiaries  and  af- 
filiates of  the  association: 

"(D)  the  identity,  value,  type,  and  sector 
of  investment  of  all  equity  investments  of 
the  associations  and  subsidiaries:  and 

"(E)  other  information  that  the  Chairman 
may  prescribe. 

"(2)  Availability.— Reports  required 
under  this  subsection  and  all  information 
contained  therein  shall  be  avaUable  to  the 
public  upon  request,  unless  the  Chairman 
determines  that  a  particular  item  or  classifi- 
cation of  Information  should  not  be  made 
public  In  order  to  protect  the  safety  or 
soundness  of  the  Institution  concerned  or 
Institutions  concerned,  the  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund,  or  that  public  disclo- 
sure would  not  otherwise  be  In  the  public  in- 
terest. A  determination  made  by  the  Chair- 
man not  to  permit  the  public  disclosure  of 
information  must  be  made  In  writing,  and  If 
the  Chairman  chooses  to  restrict  any  Item 
of  Information  for  all  savings  Institutions  he 
should  disclose  the  reason  in  detail  In  the 
Federal  Register.  The  Chairman's  decision 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review. 

"(3)  Access  by  certain  parties.— Notwith- 
standing paragraph  (2),  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Banking  Committee  may  not  be 
denied  access  to  any  Information  contained 
In  a  condition  of  report,  subject  to  reasona- 
ble confidentiality  requirements  which  may 
be  Imposed  upon  their  further  dissemina- 
tion. These  confidentiality  requirements 
may  not  prevent  the  forwarding  of  such  in- 
formation to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
for  purposes  of  analysis. 


-SEC.  «.  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  SAVING  AND  HOME 
FINANCING. 

"[Repealed.] 

"SEC.  7.  APPUCABILITY. 

"The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
the  continental  United  SUtes  (including 
Alaska),  to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  to 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

-SEC  8.  DISTKICT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Without  regard  to  any 
provision  of  law  other  than  this  section,  and 
without  limitation  on  any  other  power  or 
function  now  or  hereafter  vested  In  or  exer- 
cisable by  the  Chairman  by  or  under  this 
Act  or  otherwise,  the  Chairman  shall,  with 
respect  to  all  incorporated  or  unincorporat- 
ed building,  building  or  loan,  building  and 
loan,  or  homestead  associations,  and  similar 
institutions,  of  or  trans-  acting  or  doing 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
maintaining  any  office  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (other  than  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations),  have  the  same  powers  and 
functions  as  to  examination,  operation,  and 
regulation  as  are  now  or  hereafter  vested  In 
or  exercisable  by  it  with  respect  to  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  by  or  under 
section  5  of  this  Act  or  otherwise,  and  all  of 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  5 
of  this  Act  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force  shall 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  associa- 
tions or  institutions. 

•(b)  Additional  Powers.- Any  such  asso- 
ciation or  institution  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of,  or  organized  In,  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  have  In  addition  to  any  ex- 
isting statutory  authority  such  statutory  au- 
thority as  Is  from  time  to  time  vested  In 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations. 

"(c)  Charter  Amendments.— Charters,  cer- 
tificates of  Incorporation,  articles  of  Incor- 
poration, constitutions,  bylaws,  or  other  or- 
ganic documents  of  associations  or  institu- 
tions referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  may,  without  regard  to  anything 
contained  therein  or  otherwise,  hereafter  be 
amended  In  such  manner  and  to  such  extent 
and  UF>on  such  vote  or  votes  If  any  as  the 
Chairman  may  by  regulation  or  otherwise 
provide. 

"(d)  Limitation.— Nothing  herein  shall 
cause,  or  permit  the  Chairman  to  cause.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  associations  to  be  or 
become  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, or  require  the  Chairman  to  Impose  on 
District  of  Columbia  associations  the  same 
regulations  as  are  Imposed  on  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

"SEC.  ».  EXPENSES  OF  EXAMINATIONS  OF  SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS:  AFFILIATES:  SAVINGS 
ASSOCIA'nON  HOLDING  COMPANIES 
AND  THEIR  SUBSIDIARIES:  EXPENSES 
OF  PROCESSING  APPUCATIONS;  EX- 
PENSES OF  GENERAL  OPERA'HONS  OF 
THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN;  AS- 
SESSMENT OF  FEES. 

"(a)  In  General.— a  fee  adequate  to  cover 
the  cost  of  examinations  of  savings  associa- 
tions provided  for  by  this  Act  may  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Chairman  upon  savings  asso- 
ciations. 

"(b)  Institution  Assessed.— A  fee  ade- 
quate to  cover  the  cost  of  examinations  of 
affiliates  of  savings  associations,  savings  as- 
sociation holding  companies  and  subsidiar- 
ies of  savings  association  holding  companies 
provided  for  by  section  5(d)(l)(B)(i)  and  sec- 
tion 10(b)(4)  of  this  Act  may  be  assessed 
against  the  affiliate,  savings  association 
holding  company,  or  subsidiary  of  a  savings 
association  holding  company  by  the  Chair- 
man and  paid  for  by  such  entity. 

"(c)  Failure  of  Affiliate  to  Pay.— If  any 
affiliate  of  a  savings  association,  savings  as- 
sociation holding  company,  or  subsidiary  of 


a  savings  association  holding  company  shall 
refuse  to  pay  such  expense,  or  other  ex- 
pense Imposed  pursuant  to  this  section,  or 
shall  fall  to  do  so  within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  such  assessment,  then  such  ext>enses 
may  be  assessed  against  the  affiliated  sav- 
ings association  and  when  so  assessed,  shall 
be  paid  by  such  association.  If  the  affili- 
ation is  with  2  or  more  savings  associations 
or  affiliates,  such  expenses  may  be  assessed 
against,  and  collected  from,  any  or  all  of 
such  savings  associations  in  such  propor- 
tions as  the  Chairman  prescribe. 

"(d)  Refusal  to  Permit  Examination.— If 
any  affiliate  of  a  savings  association,  savings 
association  holding  company,  or  subsidiary 
of  a  savings  association  holding  company 
shall  refuse  to  permit  an  examiner  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  affiliate  or  shall 
refuse  to  give  any  information  required  In 
the  course  of  any  examination,  the  savings 
association  with  which  It  is  affiliated  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
(25.000  for  each  day  that  any  such  refusal 
shall  continue.  Notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing, for  violations  made  with  reckless  disre- 
gard for  the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  fi- 
nancial institution,  the  Chairman  may,  in 
his  or  her  discretion,  assess  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  per  day  for  each  day 
during  which  such  violation  continues.  Such 
penalty  may  be  assessed  by  the  Chairman, 
and  collected  for  the  use  of  the  Chairman 
and  deposited  in  the  same  manner  as  ex- 
penses of  examinations. 

"(e)  Processing  Fee.— The  Chairman  maiy, 
in  his  sole  discretion,  assess  against  any 
person,  corporation,  savings  association  or 
other  entity,  without  limitation,  that  sub- 
mits to  the  Chairman  or  his  designee  an  ap- 
plication, filing,  notice,  or  request  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Chairman  or  his  designee  a 
fee  adequate  to  cover  the  cost  of  processing 
such  submission. 

"(f)  Fees  for  Examinations  and  Sufbivi- 
soRY  Activities.— The  Chairman  may  assess 
against  Institutions  for  which  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  Is 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency, 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act,  fees  to  fund  the 
direct  and  Indirect  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Chairman.  Such  fees  shall  be  imposed  in 
proportion  of  the  assets  or  resources  of  the 
Institutions  subject  to  such  fees.  The  fees 
may  be  Imposed  more  frequently  than  annu- 
ally at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman.  The 
annual  rate  of  such  fees  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  institutions  subject  to  such  fees. 

"(g)  Working  Capital.— The  Chairman  Is 
authorized  to  Impose  fees  and  assessments 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (b),  (e),  and  (f) 
of  this  section.  In  excess  of  actual  expenses 
for  any  given  year  to  permit  the  Chairman 
to  maintain  a  working  capital  fund.  The 
Chairman  shall  remit  to  the  payors  of  such 
fees  and  assessments  any  funds  collected  in 
excess  of  what  he  deems  necessary  to  main- 
tain such  working  capital  fund. 

"(h)  Use  of  Funds.— The  Chairman  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  the  combined  resources  re- 
tained through  fees  and  assessments  Im- 
posed pursuant  to  this  section  to  pay  all 
direct  and  Indirect  salary  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  Office  of  the  Chairman  and 
the  direct  and  Indirect  expenses  of  the  ex- 
aminations and  supervisory  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations. 

"(i)  Regulations.— The  Chairman  is  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions governing  the  imposition,  calculation, 
collection  and  all  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  fees  and  assessments  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section.  Such  regulations  may  es- 
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tabllsh  formulas  to  determine  a  fee  or 
schedule  of  fees  to  cover  the  costs  of  exami- 
nations and  also  to  cover  the  cost  of  process- 
ing applications,  filings,  notices,  and  re- 
quests for  approvals  by  the  Chairman  or  his 
designee. 

-SEC  la  REGULATION  OF  HOLDING  COMPANIES. 

"(a)  DinHmoiis.— 

"(1>  Iff  GENKRAL.— As  used  in  this  section, 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requires— 

"(A)  'savings  association'  means  a  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association  or  a  Federal 
savings  bank,  a  building  and  loan,  savings 
and  loan  or  homestead  association,  a  cooper- 
ative bank  or  a  State  savings  bank  that  is  a 
member  of  the  SAIF  the  deposits  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  FDIC.  and  shall  include  a 
savings  bank  which  is  deemed  by  the  Chair- 
man to  be  a  savings  association  under  sub- 
section (1). 

"(B)  'uninsured  institution'  means  any  fi- 
nancial institution  the  deposits  of  which  are 
not  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation; 

"(C)  'company'  means  any  corporation, 
partnership,  trust,  joint-stock  company,  or 
similar  organization,  but  does  not  include 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  any  Federal  home  loan  bank, 
or  any  company  the  majority  of  the  shares 
of  which  is  owned  by  the  United  States  or 
any  State,  or  by  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  in  his  official  capacity, 
or  by  an  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  any  SUte; 

"(O)  'savings  and  loan  holding  company' 
means  any  company  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly controls  a  savings  association  or  con- 
trols any  other  company  which  is  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  by  virtue  of  this 
subsection; 

"(E)  'multiple  savings  and  loan  holding 
company'  means  any  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  which  directly  or  Indirectly 
controls  two  or  more  savings  associations; 

"(F)  'diversified  savings  aund  loan  holding 
company'  means  any  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  whose  subsidiary  savings  asso- 
ciation and  related  activities  as  permitted 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  represented,  on  either  an  actual  or  a 
pro  forma  basis,  less  than  50  percent  of  its 
consolidated  net  worth  at  the  close  of  its 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  of  its  consolidated 
net  earnings  for  such  fiscal  year  (or,  during 
the  first  year's  operation  of  the  section,  at 
such  time  as  the  holding  company  so  quali- 
fies), as  determined  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Corporation; 

"(G)  'person'  means  an  individual  or  com- 
pany; 

"(H)  'subsidiary'  of  a  person  means  any 
company  which  is  controlled  by  such 
person,  or  by  a  company  which  is  a  subsidi- 
ary of  such  person  by  virtue  of  this  subsec- 
tion; 

"(I)  'affiliate'  of  a  specified  savings  asso- 
ciation means  any  person  or  company  which 
controls,  is  controlled  by,  or  is  under 
common  control  with,  such  savings  associa- 
tion: 

"(J)  'State'  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

"(K)  the  terms  bank  holding  company' 
and  'bank'  have  the  meanings  given  to  such 
terms  in  subsections  (a)  and  (c).  respective- 
ly, of  section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1956; 

"(L)  the  term  'acquire'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  In  section  13(fK8KE)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act:  and 

"(M)  the  term  'Chairman'  means  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions. 


"(2)  CoHTHOL.— For  puri>oses  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  con- 
trol of — 

"(A)  a  savings  association  if  the  person  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  or  acting  In  concert  with 
one  or  more  other  persons,  or  through  one 
or  more  subsidiaries,  owns,  controls,  or 
holds  with  power  to  vote,  or  holds  proxies 
representing,  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
voting  shares  of  such  savings  association,  or 
controls  in  any  manner  the  election  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  directors  of  such  association; 

"(B)  any  other  company  if  the  person  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  or  acting  In  concert  with 
one  or  more  other  persons,  or  through  one 
or  more  subsidiaries,  owns,  controls,  or 
holds  with  power  to  vote,  or  holds  proxies 
representing,  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
voting  shares  or  rights  of  such  other  compa- 
ny, or  controls  In  any  manner  the  election 
or  appointment  of  a  majority  of  the  direc- 
tors or  trustees  of  such  other  company,  or  is 
a  general  partner  in  or  has  contributed 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  capital  of  such 
other  company; 

"(C)  a  trust  if  the  person  is  a  trustee 
thereof;  or 

"(D)  a  savings  association  or  any  other 
company  if  the  Chairman  determines,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, that  such  person  directly  or  indirectly 
exercises  a  controlling  influence  over  the 
management  or  policies  of  such  association 
or  other  company. 

"(3)  Exclusions.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'savings  and  loan  holding  company'  does  not 
include— 

"(A)  any  company  by  virtue  of  its  owner- 
ship or  control  of  voting  shares  of  a  savings 
association  or  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  acquired  in  connection  with  the 
underwriting  of  securities  if  such  shares  are 
held  only  for  such  period  of  time  (not  ex- 
ceeding 120  days  unless  extended  by  the 
Chairman)  as  will  permit  the  sale  thereof 
on  a  reasonable  t>asis;  and 

"(B)  any  trust  (other  than  a  pension, 
profit-sharing,  shareholders',  voting,  or 
business  trust)  which  controls  a  savings  as- 
sociation or  a  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany if  such  trust  by  its  terms  must  termi- 
nate within  25  years  or  not  later  than  21 
years  and  10  months  after  the  death  of  indi- 
viduals living  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
trust,  and  is  (i>  in  existence  on  June  26, 
1967.  or  (11)  a  testamentary  trust  created  on 
or  after  June  26,  1967. 

""(b)  Regis'tration  urn  Examination.— ( 1 ) 
Within  90  days  after  becoming  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company,  each  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  shall  register  with 
the  Chairman  on  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Chairman,  which  shall  include  such  infor- 
mation, under  oath  or  otherwise,  with  re- 
spect to  the  financial  condition,  ownership, 
operations,  management,  and  intercompany 
relationships  of  such  holding  company  and 
its  subsidiaries,  and  related  matters,  as  the 
Chairman  may  deem  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  puiposes  of  this  section. 
Upon  application,  the  Chairman  may 
extend  the  time  within  which  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  shall  register  and  file 
the  requisite  information. 

"(2)  Elach  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny and  each  subsidiary  thereof,  other  than 
a  savings  association,  shall  file  with  the 
Chairman,  and  the  regional  office  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  district  in  which  its  princi- 
pal office  is  located,  such  reports  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Chairman.  Such  reports 
shall  be  made  under  oath  or  otherwise,  and 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  for  such  periods. 


as  the  Chairman  may  prescribe.  Each  report 
shall  contain  such  information  concerning 
the  operations  of  such  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  and  its  subsidiaries  as  the 
Chairman  may  require. 

"(3)  Each  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny shall  maintain  such  books  and  records  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Chairman. 

"(4)  Each  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny and  each  subsidiary  thereof  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  examinations  as  the  Chairman 
may  prescribe.  The  cost  of  such  examina- 
tions shaU  be  assessed  against  and  paid  by 
such  holding  company.  Examination  and 
other  reports  may  be  furnished  by  the 
Chairman  to  the  appropriate  State  supervi- 
sory authority.  The  Chairman  shall,  to  the 
extent  deemed  feasible,  use  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  reports  filed  with  or  ex- 
aminations made  by  other  Federal  agencies 
or  the  appropriate  State  supervisory  au- 
thority. 

"(5)  The  Chairman  shaU  have  power  to  re- 
quire any  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny, or  persons  connected  therewith  if  it  is 
not  a  corporation,  to  execute  and  file  a  pre- 
scribed form  of  Irrevocable  appointment  of 
agent  for  service  of  process. 

""(6)  The  Chairman  may  at  any  time,  upon 
its  own  motion  or  upon  application,  release 
a  registered  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany from  any  registration  theretofore 
made  by  such  company,  if  the  Chairman 
shall  determine  that  such  company  no 
longer  has  control  of  any  savings  associa- 
tion. 

'"(c)  Holding  Company  Activities.— 

"(1)      PRORIBI"rED      ACTIVITIKS.— Except      RS 

otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection,  no 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  and  no 
subsidiary  (of  such  company)  which  is  not  a 
savings  ass(x:iation  shall— 

"(A)  engage  in  any  activity  or  render  any 
service  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  savings  associa- 
tion subsidiary  for  the  purpose  or  with  the 
effect  of  evading  any  law  or  regulation  ap- 
plicable to  such  savings  association; 

"(B)  commence  any  business  activity, 
other  than  the  activities  described  in  para- 
graph (2),  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Competitive  Equality  Amendments  of 
1987;  or 

"(C)  continue  any  business  activity,  other 
than  the  activities  described  in  paragraph 
(2),  after  the  end  of  the  2-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  later  of — 

""(1)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Com- 
petitive Equality  Amendments  of  1987;  or 

""(ii)  the  date  on  which  such  company  re- 
ceived approval  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  to  become  a  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  this  subparagraph. 

"(2)  Exempt  activities.— The  prohibitions 
of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  apply  to  the  following  business 
activities  of  any  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  or  any  subsidiary  (of  such  compa- 
ny) which  Is  not  a  savings  association: 

""(A)  Furnishing  or  performing  manage- 
ment services  for  a  savings  association  sub- 
sidiary of  such  company. 

"'(B)  Conducting  an  insurance  agency  or 
escrow  business. 

"(C)  Holding,  managing,  or  liquidating 
assets  owned  or  acquired  from  a  savings  as- 
sociation subsidiary  of  such  company. 

""(D)  Holding  or  managing  properties  used 
or  occupied  by  a  savings  association  subsidi- 
ary of  such  company. 

"'(E)  Acting  as  trustee  under  deed  of  trust. 

"'(F)  Any  other  activity— 

"(i)  which  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  by  regulation,  has 
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determined  to  be  permissible  for  bank  hold- 
ing companies  under  section  4(c)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  unless 
the  Chairman,  by  regulation,  prohiblte  or 
limits  any  such  activity  for  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies;  or 

"(U)  In  which  multiple  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies  were  authorized  (by  reg- 
ulation) to  directly  engage  on  March  5, 
1987. 

"(3)    CKRTAIII    limitations    on    ACTIVITIES 

NOT  APfLicABLE  TO  CERTAIN  HOLDING  COMPA- 
NIES.—Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(6)  of  this  subsection,  the  limitations  con- 
tained In  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shaU  not  apply  to  any  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  (or  any  subsidi- 
ary of  such  company)  which  controls— 

"(A)  only  1  savings  association,  if  the  sav- 
ings association  subsidiary  of  such  company 
is  a  qualified  thrift  lender  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (m));  or 

"(B)  more  than  1  savings  association,  if— 

"(i)  all,  or  all  but  1,  of  the  savings  associa- 
tion subsidiaries  of  such  company  were  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  an  acquisition  under  sec- 
tion 13(c)  or  13(k)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act;  and 

"(11)  all  of  the  savings  association  subsidi- 
aries (A  such  company  are  qualified  thrift 
lenders  (as  determined  under  subsection 
(m)). 

"(4)  Prior  approval  or  certain  new  ac- 

TIVITIBS  required.— 

••(A)  In  general.— No  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  and  no  subsidiary  (of  such 
company)  which  Is  not  a  savings  association 
shall  commence,  either  de  novo  or  by  an  ac- 
quisition (In  whole  or  in  part)  of  a  going 
concern,  any  activity  described  In  paragraph 
(2)(P)(i)  of  this  subsection  without  the  prior 
approv&l  of  the  Chairman. 

"(B)  FA<rrORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  BY  CHAIR- 
MAN.—In  considering  any  application  under 
subparagraph  (A)  by  any  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  or  any  subsidiary  of  any 
such  company  which  is  not  a  savings  asso- 
ciation, the  Chairman  shall  consider- 

"(i)  whether  the  performance  of  the  activ- 
ity described  in  such  application  by  the 
company  or  the  subsidiary  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  produce  benefits  to  the 
public  (such  as  greater  convenience,  in- 
creased competition,  or  gains  in  efficiency) 
that  outweigh  possible  adverse  effects  of 
such  activity  (such  as  undue  concentration 
of  resources,  decreased  or  unfair  competi- 
tion, conflicts  of  interest,  or  unsound  finan- 
cial practices); 

"(11)  the  managerial  resources  of  the  com- 
panies involved;  and 

"(lU)  the  adequacy  of  the  financial  re- 
sotircee.  Including  capital,  of  the  companies 
involved.  

"(C)  Chairman  may  differentiate  be- 
tween NEW  AND  ONGOING  ACTIVITIES.— In  pre- 
scribing any  regulation  or  considering  any 
application  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Chairman  may  differentiate  between  activi- 
ties coBomenced  de  novo  and  activities  com- 
menced by  the  acquisition,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  a  going  concern. 

"(D)  Approval  or  disapproval  by  order.- 
The  approval  or  disapproval  of  any  applica- 
tion under  this  paragraph  by  the  Chairman 
shall  be  made  in  an  order  issued  by  the 
Chairman  containing  the  reasons  for  such 
approval  or  disapproval. 

"(5)  Grace  period  to  achieve  cobipli- 
ANCE.— If  any  savings  association  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (3)  falls  to  maintain  the  status 
of  such  association  as  a  qualified  thrift 
lender,  the  Chairman  may  allow,  for  good 
cause  shown,  any  company  which  controls 


such  association  (or  any  subsidiary  of  such 
company  which  is  not  a  savings  association) 
up  to  3  years  to  comply  with  the  limitations 
contained  In  paragraph  (IKC). 

"(6)  Special  provisions  relating  to  cer- 
tain COMPANIES  affected  BY  1987  AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

"(A)  Exception  to  2-year  grace  period 
FOR  achieving  co»fPLiANCE.— Notwithstand- 
ing paragraph  (l)(C)(l),  any  company  which 
received  approval  under  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section  to  acquire  control  of  a  savings 
association  between  March  5,  1987,  and  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
Equality  Amendments  of  1987  shall  not  con- 
tinue any  business  activity  other  than  the 
activities  described  In  paragraph  (2)  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 

"(B)  Exemption  for  activities  lawfully 
ENGAGED  IN  BEFORE  MARCH  5.  1987.- Notwith- 
standing paragraph  (1)(C)  and  subject  to 
subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  any  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  which  received  ap- 
proval, before  March  5,  1987,  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section  to  acquire  control  of 
a  savings  association  may  engage,  directly  or 
through  any  subsidiary  (other  than  a  sav- 
ings association  subsidiary  of  such  compa- 
ny), in  any  activity  In  which  such  company 
or  such  subsidiary  was  lawfully  engaged  on 
such  date. 

"(C)  Termination  of  subparagraph  (B)  ex- 
emption.—The  exemption  provided  under 
subparagraph  (B)  for  activities  engaged  In 
by  any  savings  and  loan  holding  company  or 
a  subsidiary  of  such  company  (which  Is  not 
a  savings  association)  which  would  other- 
wise be  prohibited  iuider  paragraph  (1)(C) 
shall  terminate  with  respect  to  such  activi- 
ties of  such  company  or  suljsidiary  upon  the 
occurrence  (after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Competitive  Equality  Amendments  of 
1987)  of  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny acquires  control  of  a  bank  or  an  addition- 
al savings  association  (other  than  a  savings 
association  acquired  pursuant  to  subsection 
(m)  of  this  section  or  section  406(f)). 

"(11)  Any  savings  association  subsidiary  of 
the  savings  and  loan  holding  company  falls 
to  qualify  as  a  domestic  building  and  loan 
association  under  section  7701(a)(19)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

"(Hi)  The  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny engages  In  any  business  activity— 

"(I)  which  Is  not  described  In  paragraph 
(2):  and 

"(II)  In  which  It  was  not  engaged  on 
March  5,  1987. 

"(Iv)  Any  savings  association  subsidiary  of 
the  savings  and  loan  holding  company  In- 
creases the  number  of  locations  from  which 
such  savings  association  conducts  business 
after  March  5,  1987  (other  than  an  Increase 
which  occurs  In  connection  with  a  transac- 
tion under  section  13(c)  or  (k)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

"(V)  Any  savings  association  subsidiary  of 
the  savings  and  loan  holding  company  per- 
mits any  overdraft  (Including  an  Intraday 
overdraft),  or  incurs  any  such  overdraft  In 
its  account  at  a  Federal  Reserve  bank,  on 
behalf  of  an  affiliate,  unless  such  overdraft 
Is  the  result  of  an  Inadvertent  computer  or 
accounting  error  that  Is  beyond  the  control 
of  both  the  savings  association  subsidiary 
and  the  affiliate. 

"(D)  Order  by  chairman  to  terminate 
subparagraph  (B)  ACTivrrY.- Any  activity 
described  In  subparagraph  (B)  may  also  be 
terminated  by  the  Chairman,  after  opportu- 
nity for  hearing,  if  the  Chairman  deter- 
mines, having  due  regard  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  that  such  action  Is  necessary  to 


prevent  conflicts   of   Interest  or  unsound 
practices  or  is  In  the  public  Interest. 

"(7)  Foreign  savings  and  loan  holding 
COMPANY.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  any  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  organized  under  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  country  as  of  June  1,  1984  (in- 
cluding any  subsidiary  thereof  which  is  not 
a  savings  association),  which  controls  a 
single  savings  association  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Competitive  Equality 
Amendments  of  1987  shall  not  be  subject  to 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  activities 
of  such  holding  company  which  are  con- 
ducted exclusively  in  a  foreign  country. 

"(8)  Exemption  for  bank  holding  compa- 
nies.—Except  for  paragraph  (1)(A),  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a  bank  holding 
company  registered  with  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
regulated  pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  or  any  of  its  subsidi- 
aries. 

"(d)  Transactions  With  Affiliates.— 
Transactions  between  any  subsidiary  sav- 
ings associations  of  a  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  and  any  affiliate  (of  such  sav- 
ings association  subsidiary)  shall  be  subject 
to  the  limitations  and  prohibitions  specified 
in  section  11  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Acquisitions.— (1)  It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for— 

"(A)  any  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny directly  or  Indirectly,  or  through  one  or 
more  subsidiaries  or  through  one  or  more 
transactions— 

"(1)  to  acquire,  except  with  the  prior  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  Chairman,  the  control 
of  a  savings  association  or  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company,  or  to  retain  the  con- 
trol of  such  an  association  or  holding  com- 
pany acquired  or  retained  In  violation  of 
this  section  as  heretofore  or  hereafter  in 
effect; 

"(11)  to  acquire,  except  with  the  prior  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  Chairman,  by  the  proc- 
ess of  merger,  consolidation,  or  purchase  of 
assets,  another  savings  association  or  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company,  or  all  or 
substantially  all  of  the  assets  of  any  such 
association  or  holding  company; 

"(ill)  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
or  to  retain  for  more  than  one  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment,  any  of 
the  voting  shares  of  a  savings  association 
not  a  subsidiary,  or  of  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  not  a  subsidiary,  or.  In  the 
case  of  a  multiple  savings  and  loan  holding 
company,  to  so  acquire  or  retain  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  voting  shares  of  any  compa- 
ny not  a  subsidlsu-y  which  is  engaged  in  any 
business  activity  other  than  those  specified 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  <c)  of  this 
section:  or 

"(iv)  to  acquire  the  control  of  a  savings  as- 
sociation, or  to  retain  for  more  than  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment or  from  the  date  on  which  such  con- 
trol was  acquired,  whichever  Is  later,  except 
that  the  Chairman  may  upon  application  by 
such  company  extend  such  one-year  period 
from  year  to  year,  for  an  additional  period 
not  exceeding  3  years.  If  the  Chairman  finds 
such  extension  is  warranted  and  shall  not 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  Interest; 

"(B)  any  other  company,  without  the 
prior  written  approval  of  the  Chairman,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  or  through  one  or  more 
subsidiaries  or  through  one  or  more  transac- 
tions, to  acquire  the  control  of  one  or  more 
savings  associations,  except  that  such  ap- 
proval shall  not  be  required  In  connection 
with  the  control  of  a  savings  association,  (1) 
acquired  by  devise  under  the  terms  of  a  will 
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crcAtlns  a  trust  which  is  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  'savlnga  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany' under  suboection  (a)  of  this  section,  or 
(11)  acquired  in  connection  with  a  reorgani- 
zation In  which  a  person  or  group  of  per- 
sona, having  had  control  of  a  savings  asso- 
ciation for  more  than  3  years,  vests  control 
of  that  association  in  a  newly  formed  hold- 
ing company  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
same  person  or  group  of  persons.  The  Chair- 
man shall  approve  an  acquisition  of  a  sav- 
ings association  under  this  subparagraph 
unless  It  finds  the  financial  and  managerial 
resources  and  future  prospects  of  the  com- 
pany and  association  involved  to  be  such 
that  the  acquisition  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  association  or  the  Insurance  risk  of  the 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund  or 
Bank  Insurance  Fund,  and  shall  render  its 
decision  within  90  days  after  submission  to 
the  Board  of  the  complete  record  on  the  ap- 
plication. 

"(2)  The  Chairman  shall  not  approve  any 
acquisition  under  subparagraphs  (AKl)  or 
(AKll).  or  of  more  than  one  savings  associa- 
tion under  subparagraph  (B).  or  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  or  any  transaction 
under  section  13(k)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.  except  In  accordance  with 
this  paragraph.  In  every  case,  the  Chairman 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  financial 
and  managerial  resources  sind  future  pros- 
pects of  the  company  and  association  in- 
volved, and  the  convenience  and  needs  of 
the  community  to  be  served,  and  shall 
render  its  decision  within  90  days  after  sub- 
mission to  the  Board  of  the  complete  record 
on  the  application.  Before  approving  any 
such  acquisition,  except  a  transaction  under 
section  13(k)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  the  Chairman  shall  request  from 
the  Attorney  General  and  consider  any 
report  rendered  within  30  days  on  the  com- 
petitive factors  involved.  The  Chairman 
shall  not  approve  any  proposed  acquisi- 
tion— 

"(A)  which  would  result  in  a  monopoly,  or 
which  would  be  in  furtherance  of  any  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  or  to 
attempt  to  monopolize  the  savings  and  loan 
business  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  the  effect  of  which  in  any  section  of 
the  country  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition,  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly, 
or  which  in  any  other  manner  would  be  in 
restraint  of  trade,  unless  it  finds  that  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  the  proposed  ac- 
quisition are  clearly  outweighed  in  the 
public  Interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  the 
acquisition  in  meeting  the  convenience  and 
needs  of  the  community  to  be  served. 

"(3)  iHTSRSTATK  A«jDisiTioi»s.— No  acqui- 
sition shall  be  approved  by  the  Chairman 
under  this  subsection  which  will  result  in 
the  formation  by  any  company,  through  one 
or  more  subsidiaries  or  through  one  or  more 
transactions,  of  a  multiple  savings  eind  loan 
holding  company  controlling  savings  asso- 
ciations in  more  than  one  State,  unless— 

"(A)  such  company,  or  a  savings  associa- 
tion subsidiary  of  such  company,  is  author- 
ized to  acquire  control  of  a  savings  associa- 
tion subsidiary,  or  to  operate  a  home  or 
branch  office,  in  the  additional  State  or 
States  pursuant  to  section  13(k)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act: 

"(B)  such  company  controls  a  savings  as- 
sociation subsidiary  which  operated  a  home 
or  branch  office  in  the  additional  State  or 
States  as  of  March  5.  1987;  or 

"(C)  the  statute  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
the  savings  association,  control  of  which  Is 
to  be  acquired,  is  located  are  such  that  a 
aavlncs  association  chartered  by  such  State 


could  be  acquired  by  a  savings  association 
chartered  by  the  State  where  the  acquiring 
savings  association  or  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  \s  located  (or  by  a  holding 
company  that  controls  such  a  State  char- 
tered savings  association),  and  such  statute 
laws  specifically  authorize  such  an  acquisi- 
tion by  language  to  that  effect  and  not 
merely  by  implication. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  and 
of  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany which  acquired  the  control  of  a  sav- 
ings association  or  of  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  pursuant  to  a  pledge  or 
hypothecation  to  secure  a  loan,  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  liquidation  of  a  loan,  made 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  but  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  company  to 
retain  such  control  for  more  than  one  year 
after  the  enactment  of  this  amendment  or 
from  the  date  on  which  such  control  was  ac- 
quired, whichever  is  later,  except  that  the 
Chairman  may  upon  application  by  such 
company  extend  such  one-year  period  from 
year  to  year,  for  an  additional  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 3  years,  if  the  Chairman  finds  such 
extension  is  warranted  and  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  Interest. 

"(f)  Declaration  or  Dividdtd.— Every  sub- 
sidiary savings  association  of  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  shall  give  the  Chair- 
man not  less  than  30  days'  advance  notice  of 
the  proposed  declaration  by  its  directors  of 
any  dividend  on  its  guaranty,  permanent,  or 
other  nonwlthdrawable  stock.  Such  notice 
period  shall  commence  to  run  from  the  date 
of  receipt  of  such  notice  by  the  Chairman. 
Any  such  dividend  declared  with  such 
period,  or  without  the  giving  of  such  notice 
to  the  Chairman,  shall  be  invalid  and  shall 
confer  no  rights  or  benefits  upon  the  holder 
of  any  such  stock. 

"(g)  Administration  and  Enporcement.- 
(1)  The  Chairman  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as  it 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable  it 
to  administer  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  and  to  require  compliance 
therewith  and  prevent  evasions  thereof. 

"(2)  The  Chairman  may  make  such  inves- 
tigations as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  determine  whether  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  thereunder,  are  being  and  have  been 
complied  with  by  savings  and  loan  holding 
companies  and  subsidiaries  and  affiliates 
thereof.  For  the  purpose  of  any  investiga- 
tion under  this  section,  the  Chairman  or  its 
designated  representatives  shall  have  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  to 
issue  subpoenas  and  subpoenas  duces  tecum, 
to  take  evidence,  and  to  require  the  produc- 
tion of  any  books,  papers,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  or  other  records  which  may 
be  relevant  or  material  to  the  inquiry.  The 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  any  such  records  may  be  required  from 
any  place  in  any  State  or  in  any  territory. 
The  Chairman  may  apply  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
or  the  United  States  court  in  any  territory 
in  which  any  witness  or  company  subpoe- 
naed resides  or  carries  on  business,  for  en- 
forcement of  any  subpoena  or  subpoena 
duces  tecum  Issued  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, and  such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion and  power  to  order  and  require  compli- 
ance therewith. 

"(3KA)  In  the  course  of  or  in  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  subsection 
(aK2KD)  or  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Chairman  or  its  designated  repre- 
sentatives, including  any  person  designated 


to  conduct  any  hearing  under  said  subsec- 
tion, shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations,  to  take  or  cause  to  be 
taken  depositions,  and  to  issue,  revoke, 
quash,  or  modify  subpoenas  and  subpoenas 
duces  tecum:  and  the  Chairman  Is  empow- 
ered to  make  rules  and  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  proceedings.  The  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  doc- 
uments provided  for  in  this  paragraph  may 
be  required  from  any  place  in  any  State  or 
in  any  territory  at  any  designated  place 
where  such  proceeding  is  being  conducted. 
Any  party  to  such  proceedings  may  apply  to 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  United  SUtes  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judicial  district  or  the 
United  States  court  in  any  territory  in 
which  such  proceeding  is  being  conducted, 
or  where  the  witness  resides  or  carries  on 
business,  for  enforcement  of  any  subpoena 
or  subpoena  duces  tecum  issued  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph,  and  such  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  require 
compliance  therewith.  Witnesses  subpoe- 
naed under  this  section  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wit- 
nesses in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(B)  Any  hearing  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)(D)  or  under  paragraph  (S)  of  this 
section  shall  be  held  in  the  Federal  Judicial 
district  or  in  the  territory  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  association  or  other  com- 
pany is  located  unless  the  party  afforded 
the  hearing  consents  to  another  place,  and 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(4)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Chairman  that  any  person  is  engaged  or  has 
engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or 
practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  thereun- 
der, the  Chairman  may  in  his  or  her  discre- 
tion bring  an  action  in  the  proper  United 
SUtes  district  court,  or  the  United  SUtes 
court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes,  to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  to  enforce 
compliance  with  this  section  or  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  thereimder.  or  to  re- 
quire the  divestiture  of  any  acquisition  in 
violation  of  this  section,  or  for  any  combina- 
tion of  the  foregoing,  and  such  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  such  actions,  and  upon 
a  proper  showing  an  injunction,  decree,  re- 
straining order,  order  of  divestiture,  or 
other  appropriate  order  shall  t>e  granted 
without  bond. 

"(5HA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Chairman  may. 
whenever  it  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  continuation  by  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  of  any  activity  or  of  own- 
ership or  control  of  any  of  its  noninsured 
subsidiaries  constitutes  a  serious  risk  to  the 
financial  safety,  soundness,  or  stability  of  a 
savings  and  loan  holding  company's  subsidi- 
ary savings  association  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  sound  operation  of  a  savings  asso- 
ciation or  with  the  purposes  of  this  section 
or  the  Financial  Institutions  Supervisory 
Act,  order  the  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany or  any  of  lU  subsidiaries,  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  ter- 
minate such  activities  or  to  terminate 
(within  120  days  or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Chairman  directs  in  unusual  circum- 
stances) its  ownership  or  control  of  any 
such  noninsured  subsidiary  either  by  sale  or 
by  distribution  of  the  shares  of  the  subsidi- 
ary to  the  shareholders  of  the  savings  and 
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loan  holding  company.  Such  distribution 
shall  be  pro  rata  with  respect  to  all  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  distributing  savings  and 
loan  holding  company,  and  the  holding  com- 
pany shall  not  make  any  charge  to  its  share- 
holders arising  out  of  such  a  distribution. 

"(B)  The  Chairman  may  In  Its  discretion 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  princi- 
pal office  of  the  company  is  located,  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  effective  and  outstand- 
ing order  issued  under  this  section,  and  such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  and  power  to 
order  and  require  compliance  therewith,  but 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (J),  no 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affect  by  In- 
junction or  otherwise  the  issuance  or  en- 
forcement of  any  notice  or  order  under  this 
section,  or  to  review,  modify,  suspend,  ter- 
minate, or  set  aside  any  such  notice  or 
order. 

"(6)  AU  expenses  of  the  Chairman  under 
this  section  shall  be  considered  as  nonad- 
mlnistrative  expenses. 

"(h)  Phohibited  Acts.— It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for- 

"(1)  any  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny or  subsidiary  thereof,  or  any  director,  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  person  owning,  control- 
ling, or  holding  with  power  to  vote,  or  hold- 
ing proxies  representing,  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  voting  shares,  of  such  holding 
company  or  subsidiary,  to  hold,  solicit,  or 
exercise  any  proxies  in  respect  of  any  voting 
rights  in  a  savings  association  which  Is  a 
mutual  association; 

"(2)  any  director  or  officer  of  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  or  any  person 
owning,  controUing,  or  holding  with  power 
to  vote,  or  holding  proxies  representing, 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  voting  shares 
of  such  holding  company  to  acquire  control, 
or  to  reUin  control  for  more  than  2  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  of 
any  sarlngs  association  not  a  subsidiary  of 
such  holding  company;  or 

"(3)  any  individual,  except  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Chairman,  to  serve  or  act  as 
a  director,  officer,  or  trustee  of,  or  become  a 
partner  In,  any  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  after  having  been  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offense  involving  dishonesty  or 
breach  of  trust. 

"(1)  Penalties.— (1)  Any  company  which 
willfully  violates  any  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  regvUatlon  or  order  Issued  by 
the  Chairman  pursuant  thereto  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,000 
for  each  day  during  which  such  violation 
continues.  Any  Individual  who  with  reckless 
disregard  for  the  safety  or  soundness  of  the 
financial  institution  participates  in  a  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  section  or  any 
rule  regulation  or  order  thereunder,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1  000  000  for  each  day  during  which  such 
violation  continues  or  shall  be  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Any  company  which  or  Individual 
who  willfully  participates  in  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  section,  or  any  regula- 
tion or  order  issued  pursuant  thereto,  shall 
pay  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1000,000  per  day  for  each  day  during 
which  such  violation  continues  and  for  all 
other  violations,  shall  pay  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $25,000  per  day  for  each  day 
during  which  such  violation  continues.  Civil 
and  criminal  penalUes  under  this  section  are 
cumulative. 

"(3)  The  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  to  pro- 
ceed under  this  subsection  against  any  instl- 
tuUon-related  party  shall  not  be  affected  by 


the  resignation,  termination  of  employment, 
or  other  separation  of  such  person  from  an 
insured  financial  institution,  including  sepa- 
ration caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Institu- 
tion. The  preceding  sentence  shall  also 
apply  to  all  matters  which  are  pending  as  of 
the  time  of  this  amendment,  whether  or  not 
formally  commenced,  so  long  as  the  individ- 
ual was  an  institution-related  party  at  the 
time  the  alleged  transactions  occurred. 

"(4)  Every  director,  officer,  partner,  trust- 
ee, agent,  or  employee  of  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalties  for  false  entries  in  any  book, 
report,  or  statement  of  such  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  as  are  applicable  to 
officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  a  savings 
association  the  accounts  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration for  false  entries  in  any  books,  re- 
ports, or  statements  of  such  association 
under  section  1006  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

"(SKA)  The  Chairman  may,  in  his  or  her 
discretion,  compromise,  modify,  or  remit 
any  civil  money  penalty  which  is  subject  to 
imposition  or  has  been  imposed  under  au- 
thority of  this  subsection.  The  penalty  may 
be  assessed  and  collected  by  the  Chairman 
by  written  notice.  As  used  in  the  section,  the 
term  violates'  includes  without  any  limita- 
tion any  action  (alone  or  with  another  or 
others)  for  or  toward  causing,  bringing 
about,  participating  in.  counseling,  or  aiding 
or  abetting  a  violation. 

"(B)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  the  Chairman  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  appropriateness  of  the  penalty 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  financial  re- 
sources and  good  faith  of  the  company  or 
person  charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation, 
the  history  of  previous  violations,  and  such 
other  matters  as  justice  may  require. 

"(C)  The  company  or  person  assessed 
shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  agency 
hearing,  upon  request  made  within  10  days 
after  issuance  of  the  notice  of  assessment. 
In  such  hearing  all  issues  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  record  pursuant  to  section  554 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  agency 
determination  shall  be  made  by  final  order 
which  may  be  reviewed  only  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (D).  If  no  hearing  is  request- 
ed as  herein  provided,  the  assessment  shall 
constitute  a  final  and  luiappealable  order. 

"(D)  Any  company  or  person  against 
whom  an  order  imposing  a  civil  money  pen- 
alty has  been  entered  after  agency  hearing 
under  this  section  may  obtain  review  by  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  home  office  of  the  compa- 
ny is  located,  or  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  in  such 
court  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  such 
order,  and  simultaneously  sending  a  copy  of 
such  notice  by  registered  or  certified  mail  to 
the  Chairman.  The  Chairman  shall  prompt- 
ly certify  and  file  in  such  court  the  record 
upon  which  the  penalty  was  imposed,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  tiUe  28,  United 
States  Code.  The  findings  of  the  Chairman 
shall  be  set  aside  if  found  to  be  unsupported 
by  substantial  evidence  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 706(2)(E)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
"(E)  If  any  company  or  person  fails  to  pay 
an  assessment  after  it  has  become  a  final 
and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the  court 
of  appeals  has  entered  final  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  agency,  the  Chairman  shall 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  (3eneral, 
who  shall  recover  the  amount  assessed  by 
action  in  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court.  In  such  action  the  validity  and 


appropriateness  of  the  final  order  imposing 
the  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

"(F)  The  Chairman  shall  promulgate  reg- 
ulations establishing  procedures  necessary 
to  implement  this  paragraph. 

"(G)  All  penalties  collected  under  author- 
ity of  this  paragraph  shall  be  coveyed  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(j)    Judicial    Review.— Any    party    ag- 
grieved by  an  order  of  the  Chairman  under 
this  section  may  obtain  a  review  of  such 
order  by  filing  In  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  for  the  circuit  In  which  the 
principal  office  of  such  party  is  located,  or 
in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  service  of  such  order, 
a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Chairman  be  modified,  terminated,  or 
set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Chairman,  and  thereupon  the 
Chairman  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
in  the  proceeding,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  such  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  which  up>on  the  filing  of 
the   record  shall  be  exclusive,   to   affirm, 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  the  order  of  the  Chairman.  Review 
of  such  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided 
in  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
The  judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall 
be  final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
certiorari  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

"(k)  Savikg  (Clause.— Nothing  contained 
In  this  section,  other  than  any  transaction 
approved  under  subsection  (eK2)  or  section 
13  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
shall  be  Interpreted  or  construed  as  approv- 
ing any  act,  action,  or  conduct  which  is  or 
has  been  or  may  be  in  violation  of  existing 
law,  nor  shall  anything  herein  contained 
constitute  a  defense  to  any  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding  pending  or  hereafter  Instituted 
on  account  of  any  act,  action,  or  conduct  In 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

"(1)  Treatment  of  FDIC  Insured  State 
Savings  Banks  and  Cooperative  Banks  as 
Savings  Associations.- 

"(1)  In  general.- Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  a  savings  bank  (as 
defined  in  section  3(g)  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Act)  and  a  cooperative  bank 
that  is  an  insured  bank  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act)  upon  application  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  savings  association  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  if  the  Chairman  determines  that 
such  bank  Is  a  qualified  thrift  lender  (as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (m)). 

"(2)  Failure  to  maintain  qualitisd 
THRIFT  lender  STATUS.— If  any  savings  bank 
which  Is  deemed  to  be  a  savings  association 
under  paragraph  (1)  subsequently  fails  to 
maintain  its  status  as  a  qualified  thrift 
lender,  as  determined  by  the  Chairman, 
such  bank  may  not  thereafter  be  a  qualified 
thrift  lender  for  a  period  of  5  years, 
"(m)  QuALiriKD  Thrift  Lender  Reqttirc- 

MENTS. — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.- Except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  any  savings  associa- 
tion shall  have  the  status  of  a  qualified 
thrift  lender  If — 

"(A)  the  qualified  thrift  Investments  of 
such  savings  association  equal  or  exceed  60 
percent  of  the  total  tangible  assets  of  such 
association;  and 

"(B)  the  qualified  thrift  investments  of 
such  savings  association  continue  to  equal 
or  exceed  60  percent  of  the  total  tangible 
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eta  of  such  association  on  an  average 
basis  in  3  out  of  every  4  quarters  and  2  out 
of  every  3  years. 

"(2)  TKAltSmOIt  aULZ  for  COtTAtN  ASSOCIA- 
TlOWS.— 

"(A)  Im  GKifERAL.— If  any  savings  associa- 
tion— 

"(i)  which  was  chartered  as  a  savings  banlc 
or  a  cooperative  bank  under  State  law 
before  October  15. 1982;  or 

"(11)  the  principal  assets  of  which  were  ac- 
quired from  an  association  which  was  char- 
tered as  a  savings  banli  or  a  cooperative 
bank  under  State  law  before  October  15, 
1M2. 

meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(B).  such  savings  association  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  qualified  thrift  lender  during  the  10- 
year  period  beginning  on  January  1.  1988. 

"(B)   SXTBPARAGRAPH    (Bl    RKQUIRKMERTS.— A 

savings  association  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  subparagraph  if,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Chairman— 

"(1)  the  actual  thrift  investment  percent- 
age of  such  aaaociation  does  not,  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
Equality  Amendments  of  1987,  decrease 
below  the  actual  thrift  investment  percent- 
age of  such  association  on  such  date  of  en- 
actment: and 

"(11)  the  amount  by  which— 

"(I)  the  actual  thrift  investment  percent- 
age of  such  association  at  the  end  of  each 
period  described  in  the  following  table,  ex- 
ceeds 

"(U)  the  actujU  thrift  investment  percent- 
age of  such  association  on  such  date  of  en- 
actment. 

Is  equaJ  to  or  greater  than  the  applicable 
percentage  (as  determined  under  the  follow- 
ing table)  of  the  amount  by  which  60  per- 
cent exceeds  the  actual  thrift  investment 
percentage  of  such  association  on  such  date 
of  enactment: 


"For       the       followlnc 

perkid: 
Tbe  3H-year  period  be- 

glnninc  on  such  date 

of  enactment. 
The  5-year  period  begin- 

nlns  on  nich  date  of 

enactment. 
The  7^-year  period  be- 

glnnlns  on  such   date 

of  enactment. 


The  applicable  percent- 
ace  Ir 
25  percent 


SO  percent 


75  percent 


UMI 


"(3)    EXCKmOKS    GRAMTED    BT    CHAIRMAN.— 

Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the  Chair- 
man may  grant  such  temporary  and  limited 
exceptions  from  the  minimum  actual  thrift 
investment  percentage  requirement  con- 
tained in  such  paragraph  as  the  Chairman 
deems  necessary  if — 

"(A)  the  Chairman  determines  that  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  exist,  such  as 
when  the  effects  of  high  interest  rates 
reduce  mortgage  demand  to  such  a  degree 
that  an  insufficient  opportunity  exists  for  a 
savings  association  to  meet  such  investment 
requirements:  or 

"(B)  the  Chairman  determines  that— 

"(i)  the  grant  of  any  such  exception  will 
facilitate  an  acquisition  under  section  13(c) 
or  (k)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act: 
and 

"(11)  the  acquired  association  will  comply 
with  the  transition  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2KB). 

"(4)  FaILUKZ  to  achieve  and  MAINTAIN 
QUALIFIED  THRirr  LENDER  STATUS.— 

"(A)  A  savings  association  that  fails  to 
achieve  or  maintain  its  status  as  a  qualified 
thrift  lender  shall,  within  3  years  of  the 
date  on  which  the  association  loses  its 
status  as  a  qualified  thrift  lender,  convert 


its  charter  to  one  or  more  bank  charters, 

unless  during  the  one-year  period  following 

the  date  it  loses  its  status  as  a  qualified 
thrift  lender,  the  association  becomes  a 
qualified  thrift  lender  and  does  not  thereaf- 
ter lose  its  status  as  a  qualified  thrift 
lender. 

"(B)  Until  such  conversion  is  complete, 
such  savings  association  shall  not— 

"(i)  after  3  years  from  the  date  it  loses  its 
qualified  thrift  lender  status,  be  eligible  to 
obtain  advances  from  any  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  and  shall  repay  any  outstanding 
advances  promptly: 

"(ii)  expand  its  activities  beyond  those 
conducted  on  the  date  the  savings  associa- 
tion loses  its  status  as  a  qualified  thrift 
lender: 

"(ill)  open  any  additional  branch  offices: 
or 

"(iv)  after  3  years  from  the  date  it  loses  its 
qualified  thrift  lender  status,  engage  direct- 
ly or  through  a  subsidiary  in  an  activity 
unless  such  activity  is  permissible  for  either 
a  national  bank  or  a  State  bank  (other  than 
a  savings  bank)  located  in  the  State  in 
which  the  association  is  located. 

"(C)  Any  company  that  controls  a  savings 
association  identified  in  paragraph  (A) 
shall,  after  3  years  following  the  date  on 
which  the  savings  association  loses  its  status 
as  a  qualified  thrift  lender,  be  subject  to  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  and  other  ap- 
plicable statutes  as  if  the  company  were  a 
bank  holding  company  and  the  savings  asso- 
ciation were  a  bank  as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined in  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1958. 

"(D)  Any  bank  chartered  as  a  result  of  the 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  obligat- 
ed until  December  31.  1993.  to  pay  the  as- 
sessments assessed  on  savings  associations 
under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 
Such  association  shall  also  be  assessed,  on 
the  date  of  its  change  of  status  from  a  Sav- 
ings Association  Insurance  Fund  member, 
the  exit  fee  provided  in  section  5(dK2)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  Such  in- 
stitution shall  not  be  obligated  to  pay  the 
assessments  on  banks  under  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  until— 

"(1)  December  31.  1993.  or 

"(11)  the  institution's  change  of  status 
from  a  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
member  to  a  Bank  Insurance  Fund  member. 

whichever  is  later. 

"(E)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  'bank' 
shall  mean  a  national  member  bank  or  a 
State  bank  (other  than  a  savings  bank),  as 
defined  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act. 

"(5)  DsriNiTioNS.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Actual  thrht  investment  percent- 
age.—The  term  'actual  thrift  Investment 
percentage'  means  the  percentage  deter- 
mined by  dividing- 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  qualified  thrift  in- 
vestments of  a  savings  association,  by 

"(11)  the  total  amount  of  tangible  assets  of 
such  savings  association. 

"(B)  Qualified  thrift  investments.— The 
term  qualified  thrift  investments'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  savings  association,  the 
sum  of — 

"(i)  the  aggregate  amount  of  loans,  equity 
positions,  or  securities  held  by  the  savings 
association  (or  any  subsidiary  of  such  asso- 
ciation) which  are  related  to  domestic  resi- 
dential real  estate  or  manufactured  housing: 

"(11)  the  value  of  property  used  by  such  as- 
sociation or  subsidiary  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  such  association  or  subsidiary: 


"(ill)  subject  to  paragraph  (6).  the  liquid 
assets  of  the  type  required  to  be  maintained 
under  section  5A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act:  and 

"(iv)  subject  to  paragraph  (6),  50  percent 
of  the  dollar  amount  of  the  residential 
mortgage  loans  originated  by  such  savings 
association  or  subsidiary  and  sold  within  90 
days  of  origination. 

"(6)  Limitation  on  treatment  of  certain 
assets  as  thrift  investments.— The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  assets  described  in 
clauses  (ill)  and  (iv)  of  paragraph  (5KB) 
which  may  be  taken  into  account  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  qualified  thrift 
investments  of  any  savings  association  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  is  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  tangible  assets  of  such  asso- 
ciation. 

"(n)  Tying  Restrictions.— 

"(I)  State  chartered  savings  association 
SUBSIDIARIES.- A  State  chartered  savings  as- 
sociation subsidiary  of  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  shall  be  subject  to  section 
5(q)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933. 
and  regulations  prescribed  under  such  sub- 
section, in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  an  association  (as  defined  in 
section  2(d)  of  such  Act). 

"(2)  Holding  companies  and  certain  af- 
fiuates.— A  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany and  any  of  its  affiliates  (other  than  a 
savings  association)  shall  be  subject  to  sec- 
tion 5(q)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933,  and  regulations  prescribed  under  such 
subsection,  in  connection  with  transactions 
involving  the  products  or  services  of  such 
company  or  affiliate  and  those  of  an  affili- 
ated savings  association  as  if  such  company 
or  affiliate  were  an  association  (as  defined 
in  section  2(d)  of  such  Act). 

"(o)  Mutual  Holding  Companies.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  Federal  law  other  than  this 
title,  a  savings  association  operating  in 
mutual  form  may  reorganize  so  as  to 
Ijecome  a  holding  company  by— 

"(A)  chartering  an  interim  savings  associa- 
tion, the  stock  of  which  is  to  lie  wholly 
owned  by  the  mutual  association:  and 

"(B)  transferring  the  substantial  part  of 
its  assets  and  liabilities,  including  aU  of  its 
insured  liabilities,  to  the  interim  savings  as- 
sociation. 

"(2)  Directors  and  certain  account  hold- 
ers' APPROVAL  OF  plan  REQUIRED.— A  reorga- 
nization is  not  authorized  under  this  suljsec- 
tion  unless— 

"(A)  a  plan  providing  for  such  reorganiza- 
tion has  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  mutual  savings  as- 
sociation: and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  association  in  which 
holders  of  accounts  and  obligors  exercise 
voting  rights,  such  plan  has  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  such  indi- 
viduals at  a  meeting  held  at  the  call  of  the 
directors  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  association's  charter  and 
bylaws. 

"(3)  Notice  to  the  chairman:  disapproval 

PERIOD.— 

"(A)  Notice  required.— At  least  60  days 
prior  to  taking  any  action  described  in  para- 
graph (1).  a  savings  association  seeking  to 
establish  a  mutual  holding  company  shall 
provide  written  notice  to  the  Chairman.  The 
notice  shall  contain  such  relevant  informa- 
tion as  the  Chairman  shall  require  by  regu- 
lation or  by  specific  request  in  connection 
with  any  particular  notice. 

"(B)  Transaction  allowed  if  not  disap- 
proved.—Unless  the  Chairman  within  such 
60-day  notice  period  disapproves  the  pro- 
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posed holding  company  formation,  or  ex- 
tends for  another  30  days  the  period  during 
which  such  disapproval  may  be  issued,  the 
savings  association  providing  such  notice 
may  proceed  with  the  transaction,  if  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2)  have  been  met. 

"(C)  Groukds  tor  disapphovai,.— The 
Chairman  may  disapprove  any  proposed 
holding  company  formation  only  if— 

"(1)  such  disapproval  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent unsafe  or  unsound  practices; 

"(11)  the  financial  or  management  re- 
sources of  the  savings  association  involved 
warrant  disapproval; 

"(ill)  the  savings  association  fails  to  fur- 
nish the  information  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (A);  or  -  „      » 

"(iv)  the  savings  association  fails  to 
comply  with  the  requirement  of  paragraph 
(2). 

"(D)  RrrnrriON  of  capital  assets.— m 
connection  with  the  transaction  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  a  savings  association  may, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman, 
retain  capital  assets  at  the  holding  company 
level  to  the  extent  that  such  capital  exceeds 
the  association's  capital  requirement  esUb- 
lished  by  the  Chairman  pursuant  to  sections 
5  (s)  and  (t)  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  OwKERSHiP.— Persons  having  owner- 
ship rights  in  the  mutual  association  pursu- 
ant to  section  5(b>(l){B)  of  this  Act  or  SUte 
law  shall  have  the  same  ownership  rights 
with  respect  to  the  mutual  holding  compa- 

■(5)  Permitted  activities.— A  mutual 
holding  company  may  engage  only  in  the 
following  activities: 

"(A)  Investing  in  the  stock  of  a  savings  as- 
soc  ift t  ion 

"(B)  Acquiring  a  mutual  association 
through  the  merger  of  such  association  into 
a  savings  association  subsidiary  of  such 
holding  company  or  an  interim  savings  asso- 
ciation subsidiary  of  such  holding  company. 

"(C)  Subject  to  paragraph  (6),  merging 
with  or  acquiring  another  holding  company, 
one  of  whose  subsidiaries  is  a  savings  asso- 
ciation. 

"(D)  Investing  in  a  corporation  the  capital 
stock  of  which  is  available  for  purchase  by  a 
savings  association  under  Federal  law  or 
under  the  law  of  any  SUte  where  the  sub- 
sidiary savings  association  or  associations 
have  their  home  offices. 

"(E)  Engaging  in  the  activities  described 
in  subsection  (cKS).  except  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(6)  LimTATIONS  OK  CERTAIN  ACTIVITIES  OF 
ACQUIRED  HOLDING  COJIPANIES.— 

"(A)  New  ACTIVITIES.— If  a  mutuad  holding 
company  acquires  or  merges  with  another 
holding  company  under  paragraph  (5KC). 
the  holding  company  acquired  or  the  hold- 
ing company  resulting  from  such  merger  or 
acquisition  may  only  invest  In  assets  and 
engage  in  activities  which  are  authorized 
under  paragraph  (5). 

"(B)  Grace  period  for  divesting  prohibit- 
ed  ASSETS    OR    discontinuing    PROHIBITED   AC- 

TivrriEs.- Not  later  than  2  years  following  a 
merger  or  acquisition  described  in  para- 
graph (5)(C),  the  acquired  holding  company 
or  the  holding  company  resulting  from  such 
merger  or  acquisition  shall— 

"(i)  dispose  of  any  asset  which  is  an  asset 
In  which  a  mutual  holding  company  may 
not  invest  under  paragraph  (5);  and 

"(11)  cease  any  activity  which  is  an  activity 
in  which  a  mutual  holding  company  may 
not  engage  under  paragraph  (5). 

"(7)  Regulation.- Unless  the  context  oth- 
erwise requires,  a  mutual  holding  company 
shaU  be  subject  to  the  other  requirements 


of  this  section  regarding  regulation  of  hold- 
ing companies. 

"(8)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Mutual  holding  company.- The 
term  'mutual  holding  company'  means  a 
corporation  organized  as  a  holding  company 
under  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Mutual  association.— The  term 
"mutual  association"  means— 

"(1)  a  savings  association;  or 

"(11)  a  savings  bank  (as  defined  in  section 
3(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act), 
which  is  operating  in  mutual  form. 

"SEC.  11.  TRANSACTIONS  WITH  AFFILIATES;  LOANS 
AND  EXTENSIONS  OF  CREDIT  TO  EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICERS.  DIRECTORS  AND 
CONTROLLING  PERSONS. 

"(a)  Transactions  With  Affiliates.— 
Except  to  the  extent  that  the  Chairman  de- 
termines for  reasons  of  safety  and  sound- 
ness that  additional  restrictions  should 
apply,  the  provisions  of  section  23A  and  sec- 
tion 23B  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  shall  be 
applicable  to  every  savings  association  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  savings  association  were  a  member 
bank  as  defined  in  that  Act,  except  that— 

"(1)  no  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit 
may  be  made  to  any  affiliate  unless  that  af- 
filiate is  engaged  only  in  activities  described 
in  section  10(c)(2)(F)(i);  and 

"(2)  no  savings  association  may  enter  into 
any  transaction  described  in  section 
23A(b)(7)(B)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
with  any  affUiate. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  any  com- 
pany which  would  be  an  affiliate  of  a  sav- 
ings association  for  the  purposes  of  section 
23A  and  section  23B  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  if  such  savings  association  were  a 
member  bank  as  defined  in  that  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  affiliate  of  such  savings  as- 
sociation. 

"(b)  Loan  Limits.— Except  to  the  extent 
that  the  Chairman  determines  for  reasons 
of  safety  and  soundness  that  additional  re- 
strictions should  apply,  the  provisions  of 
section  22(h)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  re- 
lating to  limits  on  loans  and  extensions  of 
credit  by  a  member  bank  to  its  executive  of- 
ficers or  directors  or  to  any  person  who  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  owns,  controls,  or  has 
the  power  to  vote  more  than  10  percent  of 
any  class  of  voting  securities  of  such 
member  bank  shall  be  applicable  to  every 
savings  association  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  savings  asso- 
ciation were  a  member  bank  as  defined  in 
that  Act. 

"(c)  Enforcement.— Violations  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  enforced  by  the  Chairman  in 
accordance  with  section  8  of  this  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

-SEC.  12.  ADVERTISING. 

"No  savings  association  shall  carry  on  any 
sale,  plan,  or  practices,  or  any  advertising,  in 
violation  of  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Chairman. 

-SEC.  13.  SEPARABIUTY  PROVISION. 

"If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances, is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act,  and  the  appUcation  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby.". 

SEC.  302.  REPEALS. 

(a)  Section  407(m),  section  408.  section 
409,  section  410,  section  413,  section  414,  and 
section  416  of  the  National  Housing  Act  are 
repealed. 

(b)  Savings  Provisions.— 
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(1)  Any  association  that  had  entered  into 
a  plan  under  section  10  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (as  in  effect  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act)  approved 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
shall  be  grandfathered  hereunder  as  long  as 
the  association  tMiheres  to  the  plan  and  con- 
tinues to  submit  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations  regular  and 
complete  reports  on  the  association's 
progress  in  meeting  the  association's  goals 
under  the  plan. 

(2)  Any  Insured  institution  which  had  en- 
tered into  a  plan  under  section  416  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (as  in  effect  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act)  approved  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Corporation 
shall  be  grandfathered  hereunder  as  long  as 
the  insured  institution  adheres  to  the  plan 
and  continues  to  submit  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Office  of  Savings  Associations  regular 
and  complete  reports  on  the  insured  institu- 
tions progress  in  meeting  the  insured  insti- 
tutions goals  under  the  plan.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection,  the  term  "insured 
institution"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
in  section  408  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
FIRRE  Act. 

SEC.  303.  QUALIFIED  THRIFT  LENDER. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  I0(m)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  Qualified  Thrift  Lender  Require- 
ments.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  any  savings  associa- 
tion is  a  qualified  thrift  lender  if — 

"(A)  the  savings  ass(x:latlon's  qualified 
thrift  investments  equal  or  exceed  60  per- 
cent of  the  savings  association's  portfolio 
assets;  and 

"(B)  the  savings  association's  qualified 
thrift  investments  continue  to  equal  or 
exceed  60  percent  of  the  savings  associa- 
tion's portfolio  assets,  as  measured  by  a 
daily  or  weekly  average  of  such  qualified 
thrift  investments  and  such  portfolio  assets, 
for  every  2-year  period  beginning  on  July  1, 
1991. 

"(2)  Transition  rule  for  certain  associa- 
tions.— 

'(A)  In  general.— If  any  savings  associa- 
tion— 

"(1)  which  was  chartered  as  a  savings  bank 
or  a  cooperative  bank  under  State  law 
before  October  15, 1982;  or 

"(ii)  the  principal  assets  of  which  were  ac- 
quired from  an  association  which  was  char- 
tered as  a  savings  bank  or  a  cooperative 
bank  under  State  law  before  October  15, 
1982, 

meets  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(B),  such  savings  association  shall  be  treated 
as  a  qualified  thrift  lender  during  the  10- 
year  period  beginning  on  January  1, 1988. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  requirements.— A 
savings  association  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  subparagraph  If,  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Chairman— 

"(i)  the  actual  thrift  Investment  percent- 
age of  such  association  does  not.  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
Equality  Amendments  of  1987,  decrease 
below  the  actual  thrift  investment  percent- 
age of  such  association  on  such  date  of  en- 
actment; and 
"(11)  the  amount  by  which- 
"(I)  the  actual  thrift  investment  percent- 
age of  such  association  at  the  end  of  each 
period  described  In  the  following  Uble,  ex- 
ceeds 
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"(11)  the  actual  thrift  Investment  percent- 
ace  of  such  association  on  such  date  of  en- 
actment, 

is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  applicable 
percentage  (as  determined  under  the  follow- 
ing table)  of  the  amount  by  which  60  per- 
cent exceeds  the  actual  thrift  investment 
percentage  of  such  association  on  such  date 
of  enactment: 


foUowlnc    The  aiipUeable  percent- 
25  percent 


50  percent 


7S  percent 


UMI 


•rot       the 

period: 
The  3Vk-ye«r  period  be- 

■Innlnc  on  such  date 

of  enactment 
The  S-ycAT  period  befln- 

nlnc  on  such  date  of 

enactment. 
The  IVfjfx  period  be- 

llnnlns  on  such  date 

of  enactment. 

"(3)   EZCKmORS   GKAXTZD   BY   CHAIKMAH.— 

Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the  Chair- 
man may  grant  such  temporary  and  limited 
exceptions  from  the  minimum  actual  thrift 
Investment  percentage  requirement  con- 
tained in  such  paragraph  as  the  Chairman 
deems  necessary  if — 

"(A)  the  ChjUrman  determines  that  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  exist,  such  as 
when  the  effects  of  high  interest  rates 
reduce  mortgage  demand  to  such  a  degree 
that  an  insufficient  opportunity  exists  for  a 
savings  association  to  meet  such  investment 
requirements;  or 

"(B)  the  Chairman  determines  that— 

"(i)  the  grant  of  any  such  exception  will 
facilitate  an  acquisition  under  section  13  (c) 
or  (k)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act: 
and 

"(11)  the  acquired  association  will  comply 
with  the  transition  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2X6). 

"(4)     FAILUmX    TO    BXCCMX    AND    KXHAIN    A 

QUAunzD  thrut  lkndkr.— 

"(A)  CoirvnsioH  RXQnntmzifT.— A  savings 
association  that  fails  to  become  or  remain  a 
qualified  thrift  lender  shall,  within  3  years 
after  the  date  on  which  the  association 
should  have  become  or  ceases  to  be  a  quali- 
fied thrift  lender,  convert  its  charter  to  one 
or  more  bank  charters,  unless  during  the 
one-year  period  following  that  date,  the  as- 
sociation becomes  a  qualified  thrift  lender 
and  does  not  thereafter  cease  to  be  a  quali- 
fied thrift  lender. 

"(B)     RBTUCTIOIIS     ArrUCABLS     PKHSING 

coirvxHsioN.— DntU  such  conversion  is  com- 
plete, such  savings  association  shall  not — 

"(i>  after  3  years  from  the  date  It  ceases  to 
be  a  quaiUied  thrift  lender,  be  eligible  to 
obtain  advances  from  any  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank,  and  shall  repay  any  outstanding 
advances  promptly; 

"(11)  expand  its  activities  beyond  those 
conducted  on  the  date  the  savings  associa- 
tion ceases  to  be  a  qualified  thrift  lender: 

"(ill)  open  any  additional  branch  offices; 
or 

"(tv)  after  3  years  from  the  date  it  ceases 
to  be  a  qualified  thrift  lender,  engage  direct- 
ly or  through  a  subsidiary  in  an  activity 
unless  such  activity  is  permissible  for  either 
a  national  bank  or  a  State  bank  (other  than 
a  savings  bank)  located  in  the  State  in 
which  the  association  is  located. 

"(C)  Hou>iHC  coMPAirr  rxculatton.— Any 
company  that  controls  a  savings  association 
identified  in  paragraph  (A)  shall,  after  3 
years  following  the  date  on  which  the  sav- 
ings association  loses  Its  status  as  a  qualified 
thrift  lender,  be  subject  to  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956  and  other  applicable  statutes  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 


the  company  were  a  bank  holding  company 
and  the  savings  association  were  a  bank,  as 
those  terms  are  defined  in  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956. 

"(D)  Deposit  insurance  assessments.— 
Any  bank  chartered  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  be  obligated 
until  December  31.  1993.  to  pay  the  assess- 
ments assessed  on  savings  associations 
under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 
Such  association  shall  also  be  assessed,  on 
the  date  of  its  change  of  status  from  a  Sav- 
ings Association  Insurance  Fund  member, 
the  exit  fee  and  entrance  fee  provided  in 
section  5(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act.  Such  institution  shall  not  be  obli- 
gated to  pay  the  assessments  assessed  on 
banks  under  the  Federal  deposit  Insurance 
Act  until- 
"(1)  December  31,  1993,  or 
"(11)  the  institution's  change  of  status 
from  a  Savings  Association  Insurance  fund 
member  to  a  Bank  Insurance  Fund  member, 
whichever  is  later. 

"(E)  Exemption  por  specialized  savings 
ASSOCIATION    serving    transient    military 

pxrsonnei Subparagraph    (A)    shall    not 

apply  to  a  savings  association  subsidiary  of  a 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  If — 

"(i)  the  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
Is  a  reciprocal  tnterlnsurance  exchange  that 
acquired  control  of  the  insured  institution 
before  January  1,  1984;  and 

"(11)  at  least  90  percent  of  the  customers 
of  the  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
and  its  subsidiaries  and  affiliates  are  active 
or  former  officers  in  the  United  States  mili- 
tary services  or  the  widows,  widowers,  di- 
vorced spouses,  or  current  or  former  de- 
pendents of  such  officers. 

"(5)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection- 

"(A)  Actual  thrift  invxstmknt  percent- 
age.—The  term  actual  thrift  investment 
percentage'  means  the  percentage  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  a  savings  association's 
qualified  thrift  investments,  by 

"(11)  the  amount  of  the  savings  associa- 
tion's portfolio  assets. 

"(B)  PoRTPOuo  ASSETS.— The  term  'portfo- 
lio assets'  means,  with  respect  to  any  sav- 
ings association,  the  total  assets  of  the  sav- 
ings association,  less  the  following— 
"(1)  goodwill  and  other  intangible  assets: 
"(11)  the  value  of  property  used  by  the  sav- 
ings association  to  conduct  Its  business;  and 
"(ill)  liquid  assets  to  the  extent  that  the 
association   Is   required   to   maintain   such 
assets    under    section    4A    of    the    Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933. 
"(C)  Qualified  thrift  investments.- 
"(1)    The    term     qualified    thrift    invest- 
ments' means,  with  respect  to  any  savings 
aaw>ciation.  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  aggregate  amount  of  loans  held 
by  the  savings  association  (or  any  subsidiary 
of  the  association)  that  were  made  to  pur- 
chase, refinance,  construct,  improve,  or 
repair  domestic  residential  housing  or  man- 
ufactured housing; 

"(II)  home-equity  loans,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted under  clause  (11); 
"(III)  mortgage-backed  securities;  and 
"(IV)  50  percent  of  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  residential  mortgage  loans  originated  by 
such  savings  association  and  sold  within  90 
days  of  origination,  but  the  dollar  amount 
treated  as  qualified  thrift  Investments  pur- 
suant to  this  subclause  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  is  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
savings  association's  portfolio  Investments. 

"(11)  The  Chairman  shall  determine  annu- 
ally what  percentage  of  outstanding  home- 


equity  loans  by  all  savings  associations  are 
used  for  the  purposes  described  in  clause  (1). 
A  savings  association  may  include  pursuant 
to  clause  (IK II)  the  amount  determined  by 
multiplying  that  percentage  by  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  its  home-equity  loans. 

"(lU)  The  term  'qualified  thrift  invest- 
ments' excludes— 

"(I)  that  portion  of  any  loan  that  is  used 
for  any  purpose  other  than  purchasing,  refi- 
nancing, improving,  or  repairing  domestic 
residential  housing  or  manufactured  hous- 
ing; or 

"(II)  goodwill  or  any  other  Intangible 
asset. 

"(D)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'insured  bank'  means  an  In- 
sured bank  (other  than  a  savings  bank),  as 
defined  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act. 

"(6)  Consistent  accounting  required.— In 
determining  the  amount  of  a  savings  asso- 
ciation's portfolio  assets,  the  assets  of  any 
subsidiary  of  the  savings  association  shall  be 
consolidated  with  the  assets  of  the  savings 
association  if— 

"(A)  assets  of  the  subsidiary  are  consoli- 
dated with  the  assets  of  the  savings  associa- 
tion in  determining  the  savings  association's 
qualified  thrift  Investments;  or 

"(B)  residential  mortgage  loans  originated 
by  the  subsidiary  are  included  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (5)(C)(i)(III)  in  determining  the 
savings  association's  qualified  thrift  invest- 
ments. 

"(7)  Associations  that  have  previously 
failed  to  remain  qualified  thrift  lend- 
ERS.—If,  as  of  June  30,  1991.  any  savings  as- 
sociation is  required  to  convert  its  charter 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)(A)  as  in  effect  on 
that  date,  the  amendment  to  paragraph 
(4)(A)  made  by  section  303  of  the  Financial 
Institutions  Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1989,  shall  not  be  construed  as 
extending  the  period  for  conversion.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1,  1991. 

SEC     SM.     TRANSITIONAL     RULE     FOR    CERTAIN 
TRANSACTIONS  WITH  AFFILIATES. 

(a)  Consistency  of  (Certain  Regulations 
WITH  Section  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.— Not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associations  shall 
revise  his  conflicts  regulations  so  as  not  to 
prohibit  a  thrift  institution  from  purchas- 
ing mortgages  from  a  mortgage-banking  af- 
filiate to  the  same  extent  as  a  member  bank 
may  do  so  under  section  250.250  of  title  12, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

(b)  Transitional  Period.— Notwithstand- 
ing section  11(a)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  (as  added  by  section  301  of  this 
Act),  a  thrift  institution  that,  before  April 
12,  1989,  had  received  approval  from  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration pursuant  to  section  408(d)(6)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  as  then  in  effect  to 
purchase  mortgages  from  a  mortgage-bank- 
ing affiliate  may.  during  the  6-month  period 
following  the  date  on  which  final  regula- 
tions are  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  continue  to  engage  in  transactions  for 
which  it  had  received  such  approval.  Any 
savings  association  that  engages  in  such 
transactions  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  comply  with  the  standards  that  were 
applicable  under  section  408(d)(6)  as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  AuTHORrrY  To  Extend  Regulatory  Ap- 
provals   That    Would    Otherwise    Lapse 
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DiTRINC        THE       TRAKSmOR        PERIOD.— The 

Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions may  extend  until  the  expiration  of  the 
6-month  period  described  in  subsection  (b) 
any  approval  granted  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  that 
expires  or  would  expire  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  6-month  period.  In  determining 
whether  to  grant  such  exemptions,  the 
Chairman  shall  apply  the  standards  that 
were  applicable  under  section  408(d)(6)  as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV-DISSOLUTION  AND  TRANSFER  OF 
FUNCTIONS,  PERSONNEL,  AND  PROPERTY 
OF  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION 
SEC.  Ml.  DISSOLUTION. 

(a)  Ii*  General.— On  the  date  which  is  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
shall  cease  to  exist  and  shall  for  all  pur- 
poses be  considered  dissolved. 

(b)  Transfer  of  Puhctions.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  all  functions 
previously  performed  under  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  are 
transferred  to  and  shall  be  performed  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
or  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  The 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
shall  have  the  power  to  take  any  action  nec- 
essary on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  in  connection 
with  its  dissolution. 

8BC  401.  CONTINUATION  OF  RULES. 

(a)  IH  General.- AU  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  as  operating  head  there- 
of, in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  which  relate  to— 

(1)  the  provision,  rates,  cancellation,  or 
payment  of  insurance  of  accounts, 

(2)  the  administration  of  the  insurance 
fund,  or 

(3)  the  conduct  of  conservatorships  or  re- 
ceiverships (including  the  handling  of 
claims  against  receiverships), 

shall  remain  in  effect  and  shall  be  enforcea- 
ble by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration or  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
unless  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, after  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associations, 
determines  otherwise. 

(b)  Other  Rules.  Regulations.- All  other 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  administra- 
tive actions  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  (not  described  in 
subsection  (a))  shall  remain  in  effect  and— 

(1)  shall  be  enforceable  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  or 

(2)  Lf  such  rules,  regxilations,  orders,  and 
administrative  actions  relate  to  a  function 
which  has  been  transferred  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associations, 
such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  or  adminis- 
trative actions  shall  be  enforceable  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions. 

(c)  Allocation  of  Authority.— Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Sav- 
ings Associations  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
shall  Identify  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  described  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
notice  identifying  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  and  the  allocation  of  authority 


therefor.  The  foregoing  requirement  shall 
not  apply  to  any  order  which  by  its  terms 
provides  for  nondisclosure. 

(d)  Savings  Provision.— All  orders,  deter- 
minations, rules,  and  regulations,  that— 

(1)  have  been  issued,  made,  or  allowed  to 
become  effective  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  or  by  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  which  are  transferred  by 
this  Act;  and 

(2)  are  in  effect  on  the  date  this  Act  takes 
effect,  shall  continue  in  effect  according  to 
their  terms  until  modified,  terminated,  su- 
perseded, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance 
with  law  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations,  or  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  or  by  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(e)  FDIC  AuTHORrrr  Over  Certain  Sav- 
ings Associations.— The  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  shall  have  the  power 
to  promulgate  and  enforce  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  to  prevent  actions  or  prac- 
tices of  savings  associations  (as  defined  In 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act)  if  such  actions  or  practices  pose  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund. 

SEC.  MS.  PERSONNEL. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  acting  jointly,  shall  In  their 
sole  discretion— 

(1)  identify  which  employees  of  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
were,  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  engaged  in  functions  or  ac- 
tivities transferred  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation;  and 

(2)  determine  which  of  the  employees  so 
identified  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  employees  so  determined  to  be  trans- 
ferred shall  be  entitled  to  the  righte  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Rights  of  Identified  Employees.— The 
rights  described  in  this  subsection  are  the 
following: 

(1)  Each  employee  identified  in  a  trans- 
ferred function  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for 
employment  and  shall  be  guaranteed  a  posi- 
tion with  the  same  status  such  employee 
had  on  the  day  immediately  preceding  the 
transfer. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  occu- 
pies a  position  In  the  excepted  service,  the 
excepted  appointing  authority  established 
pursuant  to  law  or  regiilation  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  for  filling  such 
position  will  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

(3)  All  Board  and  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  employees 
transferring  with  their  function  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  For 
purposes  of  determining  assignment  rights 
after  transfer,  any  transfer  from  the  Board 
or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  shall  be  deemed  a  transfer 
of  function  consistent  with  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  regulations  promulgat- 
ed pursuant  to  section  3503  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code.  After  transfer  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transferring 
employees  shall  be  placed  consistent  with 
section  351  of  title  5,  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 


lations and  shall  receive  notice  of  their  as- 
signment rights  in  a  manner  described  to 
section  351  of  title  5,  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations, no  later  than  120  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  their  transfer  to  F^eral  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation. 

(4)  All  Board  and  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  employees  who 
transfer  with  their  functions  may  be  placed 
In  competitive  areas  at  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  separate  and  apart 
from  the  comt>etitive  areas  in  existence  at 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
for  purposes  of  placement.  The  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  may  provide 
for  the  assignment  of  a  transferred  employ- 
ee in  an  excepted  service  (>osltion  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  competitive  service.  A  transfer- 
ring employee  who  is  in  the  excepted  service 
and  is  placed  by  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  in  a  competitive  service  posi- 
tion shall  have  his  or  her  appointment  con- 
verted to  career  or  career  conditional  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  315.701  of  title  5, 
Code  of  Federal  Regiilatlons. 

(6)  A  transferring  employee  in  the  Senior 
Executive  Service  shall  be  placed  in  a  com- 
parable executive  level  position  at  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

(6)  Transferring  employees  shall  receive 
notice  of  their  position  assignment  not  later 
than  120  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
their  transfer. 

(7)  Transferring  employees  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  pay  and  grade  retention  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  reflected  in  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  pursuant  to  sections  5361 
through  6366  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(8)  Any  employee  who  does  not  transfer 
with  his  or  her  function  to  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  severance  pay  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  pursuant  to  section 
5595  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  placement  assistance  under 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management's  Dis- 
placed Employee  Program  In  accordance 
with  sections  330.301  through  330.306  of 
title  5.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing,  severance  pay 
shall  in  no  event  be  less  than  90  days  pay. 
All  such  severance  pay  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions. 

(9)  Each  employee  in  an  excepted  service 
position  who  does  not  transfer  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  placement  assistance  under  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management's  Inter- 
agency Placement  Assistance  Program  for  a 
period  of  120  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  transfer. 

( 10)  If  a  transferred  Board  or  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  em- 
ployee declines  an  offer  of  employment  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  if  such  offer  is  not  considered  reasona- 
ble under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  pursuant 
to  section  8336(d)(1)  or  section  8414(b)(lKB) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  such  employ- 
ee shall  be  entitled  to — 

(A)  the  benefits  specified  in  paragn4>h  (8) 
or  (9),  and 

(B)  if  otherwise  eUgible.  shaU  be  entitled 
to  an  early  optional  retirement  under  sec- 
tion 8336(d)(2)  or  section  8414(b)(lKB)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Any  benefits  paid  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  paid  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations. 
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(11)  If  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration determines  within  one  year  after 
the  transfer  of  functions  that  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  combined  worltforce  is  required. 
such  reorsanization  shall  be  deemed  a 
"major  reorganization"  for  purposes  of  af- 
fording transferred  employees  early  option- 
al retirement  under  section  8336(d)(2)  or 
section  8414<bXlKB)  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(12)  Any  employee  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  a 
result  of  the  transfer  may  retain  through 
the  end  of  the  calendar  yetu-  during  which 
such  transfer  (xxurs  membership  in  any  em- 
ployee benefit  program  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  including  insur- 
ance, which  he  or  she  has  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  if  the  employee  does 
not  elect  to  give  up  such  membership  and 
the  benefit  or  program  is  continued  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions. The  difference  in  the  cost  between 
the  benefits  which  would  have  been  provid- 
ed by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration and  those  provided  by  this  section 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Office 
of  Savings  Associations. 

(13)  Subject  to  the  exclusions  set  forth  in 
section  7112(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  an  employee  transferred  to  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  be 
subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  labor  orga- 
nization certification  and  collective  bargain- 
ing structures  in  place  at  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Corporation. 

SEC  «M.  DIVISION  OF  PROPERTY  AND  PERSONNEL. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations,  jointly  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  shall  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  divide  between  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corp>oration,  all  per- 
sonnel and  all  property  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  BanlE  Board.  Any 
disagreement  shall  be  resolved  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

SEC.  MS.  REPEALS. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act, 
sections  401.  402.  403.  404.  405.  406,  407 
(except  subsection  (m)),  411,  smd  415  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

SBC  4M.  REPORT. 

Immediately  prior  to  its  dissolution,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration shall  provide  in  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  to 
the  Congress,  a  final  accounting  of  its  fi- 
nances and  operations. 

TTTLB  V— FINANCING  FOR  THRIFT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Subtitle  A— RcMilutioii  Trost  Corporation 

8K.  MI.   RESOLUTION   TRUST  CORPORATION    ES- 
TABUSHED. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  21  the  following  new  section: 

-SBC  ZlA.  RESOLITION  TRLST  CORPORATION  ES- 
TABLISHED. 

"(a)  EsTABUSHMEMT.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  Resolution  Tnist  Corporation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Corpora- 
tion') with  the  powers  and  authorities 
herein  provided.  The  Corporation  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Oversight  Board. 
The  Oversight  Board  and  the  Cort)oration 
shall    not    be    an    'agency'    or .  'executive 


agency'  for  purposes  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

"(b)  Purposes.— The  purpose  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  to  carry  out  a  program, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Oversight 
Board— 

"(1)  to  manage  and  resolve  all  cases  in- 
volving institutions,  the  accounts  of  which 
were  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  FIRRE  Act.  for  which  a 
receiver  or  liquidating  conservator— 

"(A)  was  appointed  between  January  1, 
1989.  and  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
Act,  or 

"(B)  Is  appointed  within  36  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such  Act: 

"(2)  to  manage  and  wind  up  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  assets  of  the  Federal  Asset 
Disposition  Association; 

"(3)  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  Cor- 
poration in  a  manner  which  maximizes  the 
recoveries  on  assets  acquired  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, make  efficient  use  of  funds  obtained 
from  the  F\indlng  Corporation,  and  mini- 
mize losses  realized  in  the  resolution  of 
cases;  and 

"(4)  to  perform  such  other  functions  as 
authorized  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  Authority  awd  Limitations.— 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  Its  activities,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  possess  all  of  the  rights, 
powers,  duties,  and  obligations  provided  in 
sections  11,  12,  and  13  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Act,  or  otherwise  granted 
herein.  The  Corporation  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  obligate  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  or  Its  funds.  In  connection 
with  providing  assistance  to  an  institution, 
the  Corporation  shall  consider  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  set  forth  in  section 
13(c)(4)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act. 

"(2)(A)  As  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
FIRRE  Act.  the  Corporation  shall  replace 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  as  receiver  or  conservator  for 
any  institution  for  which  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  was 
appointed  conservator  or  receiver  during 
the  period  beginning  on  January  1,  1989, 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
FIRRE  Act.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  such  Act  and  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion llA  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  the  Corix>ration  shall  assume  the  posi- 
tion and  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  in  the 
management  contrsu;t  between  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, and  such  contract  shall  remain  in  fuU 
force  and  effect  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
30  days  during  which  the  Oversight  Board 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion may  enter  into  a  new  contract. 

"(B)  During  the  36  months  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act,  when- 
ever the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration has  the  power  or  authority  to  ap- 
point itself  as  liquidating  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver for  a  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund  member,  the  Conioration  shall  have 
such  power  and  authority,  and  whenever 
the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations shall  appoint  a  liquidating  conser- 
vator or  receiver  for  any  such  member,  only 
the  Corporation  shall  be  appointed. 

"(d)  Oversight  Board.— 

""(I)  Membekship.— The  Oversight  Board 
of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  shall 
serve  as  the  board  of  directors  thereof,  and 
shall  consist  of  5  members— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


"(B)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

"(C)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and 

"(D)  2  members  from  the  private  sector. 

"(3)  CHAiRjtAN.- The  Chairman  of  the 
Oversight  Board  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

"(3)  Private  sector  members.— The  2  pri- 
vate sector  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  shall  have  substantial  ex- 
perience In  the  management  of  large  busi- 
ness organizations  engaged  in  real  estate,  fi- 
nance, or  development  activities. 

"(4)  Terms  op  oppice,  succession,  delega- 
tion, AND  vacancies.— The  term  of  each 
member  of  the  Oversight  Board  shall  expire 
when  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  is 
terminated.  Vacancies  on  the  Oversight 
Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  vacant  position  was  previously  filled. 

"(5)  Compensation.— Members  of  the 
Oversight  Board  shall  receive  reasonable  al- 
lowances for  necessary  expenses  of  travel, 
lodging,  and  subsistence  incurred  in  attend- 
ing meetings  and  other  activities  of  the 
Oversight  Board,  as  set  forth  in  the  Over- 
sight Board's  bylaws,  except  that  such  al- 
lowances shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
fixed  by  subchapter  1  of  chapter  57  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States. 

"(6)  Duties.— The  Oversight  Board  shall 
review  and  have  overall  responsibility  over 
the  work,  progress,  management  and  activi- 
ties of,  the  Corporation.  The  Oversight 
Board  shall  approve  or  disapprove,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, any  regulation,  policy,  procedure, 
guideline,  statement,  contract,  and  other 
action  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
and  shall  approve  or  disapprove,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, any  agreement  for  the  disposition 
of  an  institution  under  its  management  in- 
cluding an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of 
assets  and  assumption  of  liabilities,  consoli- 
dation or  merger,  or  tmy  other  transaction 
by  which  any  person  or  entity  will  acquire 
an  institution  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
preclude  the  Oversight  Board  from  delegat- 
ing authority  to  the  chief  executive  officer 
or  other  appropriate  employee  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

"(7)  Quorum  required.- A  quorum  shall 
consist  of  3  members  of  the  Oversight 
Board  and  all  decisions  of  the  Board  shall 
require  an  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  voting. 

"(8)  Stapp.— The  Oversight  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  employ  such  staff  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  fulfill  Its  obli- 
gations under  this  Act.  Such  staff  shall  be 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment applicable  to  the  Corporation.  In 
addition,  the  Oversight  Bosu-d  may  utilize 
the  personnel  of  the  agencies  of  the  three 
government  members  without  additional 
compensation. 

"(9)  Rules  and  records.— The  Oversight 
Board  shall  adopt  such  rules  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate  for  the  transaction  of  Its  busi- 
ness and  the  accomplishment  of  its  duties 
hereunder,  and  shall  keep  permanent  and 
accurate  records  of  its  acts  and  proceedings. 

"(e)  C:hiep  Executive  Oppicer.— A  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Oversight  Board  and  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

"(f)  Corporate  Powers.— The  Corporation 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  shall  have  the 
power  to— 

"(1)  operate  under  the  direction  of  the 
Oversight  Board: 
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"(2)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  JudiciaUy  noted; 

"(3)  issue  capital  certificates  as  provided 
in  this  Act; 

"<4)(A)  provide  for  one  or  more  vice  presi- 
dents, a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  such 
other  officers,  employees,  and  agents,  as 
may  be  necessary, 

"(B)  define  the  duties  of  such  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents,  and 

"(C)  require  surety  bonds  or  make  other 
provisions  against  losses  occasioned  by  acts 
of  such  officers,  employees,  and  agents; 

"(6)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Over- 
sight Board,  hire,  promote,  compensate,  and 
discharge  officers  and  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration, without  regard  to  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  The  compensation  and  benefits 
of  such  employees  shall  be  consistent  with 
those  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration; 

"(6)  prescribe,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Oversight  Board,  bylaws  which  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  law  and  shall  provide  for  the 
manner  In  which— 

"(A)  Its  officers,  employees,  and  agents 

"(B)  Its  property  is  acquired,  held,  and 
transferred; 

"(C)  Its  general  operations  are  to  be  con- 
ducted; and 

"(D)  the  privileges  granted  to  such  Corpo- 
ration by  law  are  exercised  and  enjoyed; 

"(7)  with  the  consent  of  any  executive  de- 
partment or  agency,  avail  itself  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  of  the  use  of  information, 
services,  staff,  and  facilities  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency; 

"(8)  enter  into  contracts  and  make  ad- 
vance, progress,  or  other  payments  with  re- 
spect to  such  contracts; 

"(9)  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  any  prop- 
erty, real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or  any  inter- 
est therein,  to  hold,  rent,  malnUln,  modern- 
ize, renovate.  Improve,  use,  and  operate  such 
property,  to  mortgage,  pledge,  or  hypothe- 
cate such  property,  and  to  sell  for  cash  or 
credit,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
same; 

"(10)  enter  into  Joint  ventures; 

"(11)  obtain  Insurance  against  loss; 

"(12)  modify  or  consent  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  any  contract  or  agreement  to  which 
it  is  a  party  or  In  which  It  has  an  Interest 
under  this  Act; 

"(13)  deposit  Its  securities  and  its  current 
funds  under  the  terms  and  conditions  appli- 
cable to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration under  section  13(b)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  pay  fees  therefor 
and   receive   interest   thereon   as   may   be 

"(14)  take  (whenever  possible)  warrants, 
voting  and  nonvoting  equity,  or  other  par- 
ticipation Interests  In  Insured  financial  Insti- 
tutions or  their  holding  companies,  or  assets 
or  properties  of  institutions  liquidated  or 
otherwise  resolved  by  the  Corporation; 

"(15)  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services 
or  of  property,  real  or  personal;  and 

"(16)  exercise  such  other  powers  as  set 
forth  In  this  Act.  and  such  Incidental 
powers  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  In  accordance 
with  this  Act. 

"(g)  Special  Powers.— 

"(I)  In  general.- The  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  is  authorized— 

"(A)  to  set  the  policy  on  credit  standards 
to  be  used  by  any  Institution  for  which  It  Is 
responsible; 

"(B)  to  require  a  merger  or  consolidation 
of  an  institution  for  which  It  Is  responsible; 

"(C)  to  exercise  all  resolution  powers  and 
activities,  which  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 


ance Corporation  Is  authorized  to  exercise 
under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
and  which  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  was  authorized  to  exer- 
cise under  title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act),  In- 
cluding the  powers  and  authorities— 

"(i)  with  respect  to  receiverships  or  con- 
servatorships, 

"(11)  to  engage  in  assistance  transactions, 

"(111)  to  collect  indebtedness, 

"(Iv)  to  enforce  Uabllities  and  obligations, 

"(v)  to  renegotiate  debt  instruments,  and 

"(vi)  to  exercise  any  Incidental  power  and 
authority  similar  to  those  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  which  may 
be  necessary  to  fulfill  its  obligations  and 
duties  under  this  Act;  and 

"(D)  to  take  such  other  action  as  It  deter- 
mines may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  CONTRACrrUAL  POWERS.— 

"(A)  General  rule.— The  Corporation  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
with  such  other  persons  or  entities,  public 
and  private,  including  State  housing  finance 
authorities  (as  defined  in  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act),  as  it  deems 
advisable  and  necessary  In  order  to  carry 
out  its  functions  and  purposes.  The  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  be  the 
primary  manager  of  the  Corporation  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  agreement  between  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Corporation,  except  in  such  case  where 
the  Corporation  shall  specifically  contract 
with  another  person  or  entity. 

"(B)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (lU),  all 
contracts  with  persons  or  entitles  other 
than  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration must  be  subject  to  a  competitive  bid 
process. 

"(ii)  The  Corporation  shall  compensate 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
for  all  costs  and  expenses  which  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  may  incur  in 
connection  with  services  It  provides. 

"(Hi)  When  exercising  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  as  conservator  or  receiver,  the 
Corporation  shall  contract  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  applicable  under  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  regula- 
tions thereunder. 

"(3)  Review  or  i988  resolution  cases.— 
The  Corporation  shall— 

"(A)  review  and  analyze  (with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration) all  insolvent  institution  cases  re- 
solved by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  between  January  1. 
1988.  and  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
FIRRE  Act.  and  actively  review  all  means 
by  which  it  can  reduce  costs  under  existing 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration agreements  relating  to  such  cases.  In- 
cluding restructuring  such  agreements; 

"(B)  evaluate  the  costs  under  existing 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration agreements  with  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(I)  capital  loss  coverage. 

"(ID  yield  maintenance  guarantees, 

"(III)  forbearances. 

"(iv)  tax  consequences,  and 

"(v)  any  other  relevant  cost  consideration; 

"(C)  review  the  bidding  procedures  used  In 
resolving  these  cases  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  bidding  and  negotiating  proc- 
esses were  sufficiently  competitive; 

"(D)  report  to  the  Oversight  Board  the  re- 
sults and  conclusions  of  its  review.  The  Cor- 


poration, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Over- 
sight Board,  shall  exercise  any  and  all  exist- 
ing legal  rights  to  modify,  renegotiate,  or  re- 
structure such  agreements  where  savings 
would  be  realized  by  such  actions.  The  costs 
or  income  of  any  modifications  shaU  be  a  li- 
ability or  an  asset  of  the  Corporation  or  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration Resolution  Fund  as  determined  by 
the  Corporation. 

"(4)  nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  granting  or  denying  the  Corpora- 
tion any  legal  rights  to  modify,  renegotiate, 
or  restructure  agreements  between  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  any  other  party,  which  did  not 
exist  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  FIRRE 
Act. 

"(h)  Institutions  Organized  by  the  Cor- 
poration.— 

"(1)  All  insured  savings  associations  orga- 
nized by  the  Corporation  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  such  limitations,  restric- 
tions, and  conditions  as  determined  by  the 
Corporation  with  respect  to  the  following 
activities— 
"(A)  growth  of  assets; 
"(B)  lending  activities; 
"(C)  asset  acquisitions  (except  as  neces- 
sary to  serve  its  existing  customer  base  with 
residential  mortgages  or  consumer  loans); 
"(D)  use  of  brokered  deposits;  and 
"(E)  payment  of  deposit  rates. 
"(2)  All  insured  savings  associations  orga- 
nized by  the  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
all  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  them  as  insured  savings  associa- 
tions. 

"(3)  Any  insured  savings  association  orga- 
nized by  the  Corporation  under  this  section 
that  holds  deposits  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  (»ntin- 
ue  to  be  subject  to  supervision  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associations 
and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
as  provided  by  law. 

"(I)  PADA.— The  Corporation  shall  con- 
vert the  Federal  Asset  Disposition  Associa- 
tion to  a  corporation  or  other  business 
entity  and  sell  such  other  corporate  entity 
or  business  entity,  or  dissolve  and  wind  up 
the  affairs  of  such  Association.  In  connec- 
tion with  any  such  sale,  no  contractual 
rights  to  manage  the  resolution  of  a  savings 
association  shall  be  transferred. 

"(J)  Capital  Certificates.— The  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  authorized  to  issue  capital  cer- 
tificates to  the  Resolution  Finding  Corpo- 
ration consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 21B  of  this  Act  in  the  following 
manner: 

"(1)  Authorization  to  issue.— The  Corpo- 
ration Is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  to  the 
Resolution  Funding  Corporation  nonvoting 
capital  certificates. 

"(2)  Re«uirement  relating  to  the  amount 
or  CERTiPiCATES.— The  amount  of  certificates 
Issued  by  the  Corporation  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  funds  provided  by  the  Resolution  Fund- 
ing Corporation  to  the  Corporation  under 
section  21B. 
"(3)  Certificates  »iay  be  issued  only  to 

THE  resolution  FUNDING  CORPORATION.— Cap- 
ital certificates  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  issued  only  to  the  Resolution  Fund- 
ing Corporation  In  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  provided  In  section  2  IB  and  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(4)  No  dividends.— The  Corporation  shall 
not  pay  dividends  on  any  capital  certificates 
Issued  under  this  section. 

"(k)  Exebdtion  From  Taxation.— The 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  the  capital. 
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reserves,  and  surplus  thereof,  and  the 
income  derived  therefrom,  shall  be  exempt 
from  Federal,  State,  municipal,  and  local 
taxation,  except  real  estate  held  by  the  Cor- 
poration may  be  taxed  according  to  its  value 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  real  property  is 
taxed. 

"(1)  ADMimsTRATivi  ExPENSBS.— Adminis- 
trative expenses  approved  by  the  Oversight 
Board  shall  be  paid  from  proceeds  received 
from  the  Resolution  Funding  Corporation 
from  the  issuance  of  its  obligations. 

"(m)  Tkrmimatioh.— 

"( 1 )  RxsoLunoif  xausT  corporatiok.— The 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  shall  termi- 
nate on  the  expiration  of  the  date  which  is 
5  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
FIRRE  Act. 

"(3)  Case  RssoLnriONS.— Simultaneously 
with  the  termination  of  the  Corporation,  all 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  FSUC  Resolu- 
tion Fund  to  be  managed  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  net  assets  being  provided  to  the 
Resolution  Funding  Corporation. 

"(n)  Power  to  Remove:  Jurisdictioh.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  civil  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  to  which 
the  Corporation  is  a  party  shall  be  deemed 
to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction.  The  Corporation 
may,  without  bond  or  security,  remove  any 
such  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  from  a  State 
court  to  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  if  the  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  arises  out  of  the  actions 
of  the  Corporation  with  respect  to  an  insti- 
tution for  which  a  receiver  or  liquidating 
conservator  has  been  appointed,  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  where 
the  institution  is  located.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  imply  a  grant  of  Jurisdiction 
not  otherwise  granted  under  section  ll(m) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  when 
the  Corporation  exercises  the  powers  and 
functions  as  conservator  or  receiver  under 
such  Act. 

"(O)  GUAKAMTXn  OP  FSLIC— 

"(1)  Guarantees  issued  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
after  January  1.  1989.  and  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act.  made  in  con- 
nection with  loans  made  to  savings  associa- 
tions extended  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  and  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  (the 
"Lenders"),  and  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
during  such  period,  shall  by  operation  of 
law  and  without  further  action  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions, the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  or  any  court,  become  and 
be  converted  into  obligations,  entitlements, 
and  instruments  of  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  Obligations  under  the  guarantees  to 
the  Lenders,  assumed  by  the  Coriwration 
under  paragraph  (1).  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Corporation  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  if  such 
loans  have  not  previously  been  paid.  Pay- 
ment shall  be  made  using  any  funds  or 
other  assets  available  to  the  Corporation, 
including  any  resources  available  to  it 
through  borrowing  by  the  Resolution  Fund- 
ing Corporation. 

"(p)  Issue  Rbgulatioms.— The  Corpora- 
tion may  issue  such  regulations,  policies. 
procedures,  guidelines,  or  statements  as  it 
considers  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  this  section.  Such  regulations,  policies, 
procedures,  guidelines,  or  statements  shall 
be     promulgated     and    enforced     without 


regard  to  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code.  and.  when  relating  to 
the  Corporation's  exercise  of  rights  and 
powers  under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  shall  be  consistent  with  such  Act  and 
regulations  thereunder. 

"(q)  Borrowing.— The  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  borrow  from  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  loan  to  the  Corporation  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000,000  outstanding  at  any 
one  time.  Each  such  loan  shall  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent market  yield  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
comparable  maturities.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public-debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securi- 
ties hereafter  issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force,  are  hereby 
extended  to  include  such  loans. 

"(r)  Solicitation  and  Selection  op 
Oppers  por  Assisted  Acquisitions  and 
Asset  Disposition.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Corporation  shall 
prescribe  procedures  for  the  solicitation  and 
selection  of  offers  for  assisted  acquisitions 
and  disposition  of  assets  of  institutions  for 
which  the  Corporation  is  responsible,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Oversight  Board. 
The  procedures  shall,  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  assisted  acquisitions,  provide 
for  adequate  competition,  and  fair  and  con- 
sistent treatment  of  offerors,  and  shall  min- 
imize cost  to  the  Corporation  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"(2)  Documentation  op  decisions.— The 
Corporation  shall  document  decisions  made 
in  the  solicitation  and  selection  process  and 
the  reasons  for  the  decisions.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  maintain  this  documentation  as 
well  as  any  other  documentation  relating  to 
the  solicitation  and  selection  process  in  its 
offices. 

"(s)  Reports  and  Audits.— 

"(1)  Reports.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  Corporation  shall 
annually  submit  a  full  report  of  its  and  the 
Oversight  Board's  operations,  activities, 
budget,  receipts,  and  expenditures  for  the 
preceding  12-month  period.  The  report  shall 
include  statements  of  financial  position, 
Income  and  expense,  and  cash  flow,  an  anal- 
ysis of  surplus  or  deficit,  and  such  addition- 
al statements  and  information  as  necessary 
to  make  luiown  the  financial  condition  and 
operations  of  the  Corporation  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  accounting  princi- 
ples. The  report  also  shall  include  the  Cor- 
poration's financial  operating  plans  and 
forecasts  (including  estimates  of  actual  and 
future  spending,  and  estimates  of  actual  and 
future  noncash  obligations)  taking  into  ac- 
count the  Corporation's  financial  commit- 
ments, guarantees,  and  other  contingent  li- 
abilities. 

"(B)  Semiannual  reports.— In  addition  to 
the  annual  report,  the  Corporation  shall 
submit  by  April  30  and  October  31  of  each 
year,  a  semiaimual  report  on  activities  and 
conditions  of  the  Coiporation  for  the  6- 
month  period  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  prior  to  the  month  in  which  such 
report  is  to  be  submitted.  Such  semiannual 
report  shall  include— 

"(i)  a  statement  of  the  total  book  value  of 
assets  held  by  the  Corporation  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  reporting  period. 


"(11)  the  total  book  value  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's assets  which  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  private  persons  and  entities  at  the 
end  of  the  reporting  period, 

"(iii)  the  total  book  value  and  total  sale 
value  of  assets  disposed  of  during  the  re- 
porting period, 

"(iv)  summary  data  on  discounts  from 
book  value  at  which  assets  of  the  Corpora- 
tion were  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
during  the  reporting  period, 

"(V)  a  list  of  all  of  the  areas  that  carried  a 
distressed  area  designation  during  the  re- 
porting period  (including  a  Justification  for 
removal  of  areas  from  or  addition  of  areas 
to  the  list  of  distressed  areas), 

"(vi)  an  evaluation  of  market  conditions  in 
distressed  areas  and  a  description  of  any 
changes  in  conditions  during  the  reporting 
period, 

■(vii)  the  number  of  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration at  the  end  of  the  reporting  period 
and  the  total  amounts  expended  on  employ- 
ee wages  and  salaries  during  such  period, 
and  the  total  amounts  expended  on  private 
contractors, 

"(vlii)  any  change  adopted  by  the  Over- 
sight Board  In  a  minimum  disposition  price 
and  the  reasons  for  such  change,  and 

"(ix)  the  valuation  method  or  methods 
adopted  by  the  Corporation  to  value  assets 
as  well  as  the  reasons  for  selection  of  those 
methods. 

"(C)  Submission.— The  reports,  including 
the  results  of  the  audit  con(iucted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2),  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  who  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  printed  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Congress,  and  to  the  President 
and  with  respect  to  the  annual  report,  the 
submission  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  first  day  of  January  each 
year  but  not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
close  of  the  12-month  period  covered  by  the 
report. 
"(2)  Audits.— 

"(A)  Annual  AUDrr.— The  Comptroller 
General  shall  audit  annually  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Corporation  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  government 
auditing  standards  unless  the  Comptroller 
General  notifies  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Corporation  not  later  than  180  days 
before  the  close  of  a  fiscal  year  that  the 
Comptroller  General  will  not  perform  such 
audit  for  that  fiscal  year.  In  the  event  of 
such  notification,  the  Corporation  shall  con- 
tract with  an  Independent  certified  public 
accountant  to  perform  the  annual  audit  of 
the  Corporation's  financial  statement  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  govern- 
ment auditing  standards. 

"(B)  Access  to  books  and  records.- All 
books,  records,  accounts,  reports,  files,  and 
property  belonging  to  or  used  by  the  Corpo- 
ration (including  the  Oversight  Board),  or 
by  an  independent  certified  public  account- 
ant retained  to  audit  the  Corporation's  fi- 
nancial statement,  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Comptroller  General. 

"(t)  Asset  Disposition.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Corporation  shall 
develop  a  strategic  plan  and  shall  establish 
and  implement  policies  and  procedures  to— 

"(A)  maximize  the  net  present  value  of 
the  return  from  the  assets  it  owns  or  man- 
ages: 

"(B)  minimize  the  disruption  to  the  local 
real  estate  markets  and  banking  and  thrift 
communities  caused  by  the  Corporation's 
operations;  and 

""(C)  provide  for  an  adequate  level  of  cap- 
ital for  the  operation  of  the  Corporation. 
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The  plan  shall  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
assets,  consistent  with  the  above  sUted  ob- 
jectives, in  the  most  efficient  and  orderly 
manner.  Such  policies  and  procedures  shall, 
at  a  minimum,  take  into  consideration  the 
current  local  marlcet  conditions,  an  appro- 
priate financing  standard,  the  value  of  the 
asset,  the  potential  appreciation  of  and  the 
expenses  and  rislts  associated  with  holding 
the  asset  for  a  period  of  time,  and  the 
sources  and  cost  of  funds  to  further  develop 
the  asset.  The  policies  and  procedures  shall 
also  provide  for  adequate  competition  and 
fair  and  consistent  treatment  of  third  par- 
ties seeking  to  conduct  business  with  the 
Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall  compUe 
and  maintain  a  list  of  properties  with  natu- 
ral, cultural,  recreational  or  scientific  values 
of  special  significance.  The  Corporation 
from  time  to  time  shall  provide  the  list  to 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  appropriate  state  agencies. 
The  Corporation's  books  and  records  shall 
contain  evidence  of  the  Corporation's  ad- 
herence to  its  plans,  poUcies,  and  proce- 
dures. 

"(2)  Regional  advisory  board.— 
■•(A)  IH  general.— The  Corporation  shall 
establlah  no  more  than  12  Regional  Adviso- 
ry Board  districts.  As  soon  as  practicable, 
the  Corporation  shall  establish,  in  each  dis- 
trict but  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act.  a  Re- 
gional Advisory  Board.  The  Regional  Advi- 
sory Boards  shall  continue  in  existence  as 
long  as  the  Corporation  shall  be  in  exist- 
ence. A  Regional  Advisory  Board  shall  con- 
sist of  5  members.  The  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Corporation  shall  appoint  the 
members  of  a  Regional  Advisory  Board,  who 
shall  serve  at  his  pleasure.  The  members 
shall  be  selected  from  those  residents  of  the 
region  with  knowledge  and  experience  re- 
garding business,  financial  and  real  estate 
matters.  A  Regional  Advisory  Board  shall 
consult  with  the  Corporation  on  the  strate- 
gic plans,  marketing  strategies,  financing 
standards,  and  the  policies  and  procedures 
developed  to  dispose  of  assets  in  distressed 
areas,  and  such  other  concerns  as  may  assist 
the  Corporation  in  furtherance  of  its  pur- 
pose- _  » 
"(B)  Administrative  provisions.— Except 

as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the  Regional 
Advisory  Boards  shaU  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act.  The  members  shaU  not  be  compensated 
except  for  reimbursement  from  the  Corpo- 
ration for  reasonable  travel  and  lodging  ex- 
penses incurred  while  attending  official 
meetings  of  a  Regional  Advisory  Board.  A 
Regional  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  four 
times  a  year,  or  more  frequently  if  request- 
ed by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration. A  Regional  Advisory  Board  shaU 
conduct  its  meetings  in  its  district. 

"(C)  Rules  and  procedures.— A  Regional 
Advisory  Board  shall  elect  a  chairman,  vice- 
chairman,  and  secretary.  The  rules  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  Regional  Advisory  Boards 
shall  be  established  by  the  Corporation. 

"(3)  Alternative  public  uses.— When  the 
value  of  an  asset  has  decreased  so  that  no 
reasonable  recovery  is  anticipated,  the  Cor- 
poration may  consider  potential  public  uses 
of  such  asset  including  providing  shelter  for 
the  homeless,  day  care  centers  for  the  chil- 
dren of  low-  and  moderate-Income  families, 
or  such  other  public  purpose  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

"(4)  Distressed  areas.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  developing  lU  strate- 
gic plan,  the  Corporation  shall  take  the  fol- 


lowing steps  to  avoid  adverse  economic 
impact  for  those  real  esUte  markets  that 
are  distressed. 

"(B)  Valuation  and  disposition.— The 
Corporation  shall  establish  an  appraisal  or 
other  valuation  method  for  determining  the 
market  value  of  real  property.  With  respect 
to  a  real  property  asset  with  a  market  value 
in  excess  of  a  certain  dollar  limit,  (such 
limit  to  be  determined  by  the  Oversight 
Board)  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
volume  of  assets  above  such  limit  and  the 
potential  Impact  of  sales  in  such  distressed 
areas.  The  Corporation  shall  not  sell  a  real 
property  asset  located  in  a  distressed  area 
without  obtaining  at  least  the  minimum  dis- 
position price,  unless  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer, or  his  designees,  determines  that  such 
a  transaction  furthers  the  three  objectives 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  and  the  objective 
of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'minimum  disposition  price' 
means  95  percent  of  the  market  value  esUb- 
lished  by  the  Corporation.  The  Oversight 
Board,  In  its  discretion,  may  change  the  per- 
centage set  forth  in  this  definition  from 
time  to  time  If  the  Oversight  Board  deter- 
mines that  such  change  does  not  adversely 
impact  the  objectives  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(1). 

"(B)  The  term  sell  a  real  property  asset 
means  to  convey  all  title  and  Interest  In  a 
piece  of  tangible  real  property  In  which  the 
Corporation  has  a  fee  simple  or  equivalent 
Interest.  The  term  'real  property'  does  not 
Include  loans  secured  by  real  property,  joint 
ventures,  participation  interests,  options,  or 
other  similar  Interests.  In  addition,  the  term 
sell'  does  not  Include  hypothecation  of 
assets.  Issuance  of  asset  backed  securities.  Is- 
suance of  joint  ventures,  or  participation  in- 
terests, or  other  similar  activities. 

"(C)  The  term  distressed  area'  means  the 
geographic  areas  In  those  political  subdivi- 
sions designated  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Oversight  Board  as  having  depressed  real 
esUte  markets.  UntU  the  Oversight  Board 
designates  otherwise,  such  distressed  areas 
shall  be  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Colorado. 
Louisiana.  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas. 

"(D)  The  term  'market  value'  means  the 
most  probable  price  which  a  property 
should  bring  In  a  competitive  and  open 
market  If— 

••(I)  all  conditions  requisite  to  a  fair  sale 
are  present, 

"(11)  the  buyer  and  seller  are  acting  pru- 
dently and  are  knowledgable,  and 
"(Hi)   the  price  is  not  affected  by  any 

undue  stimulus.  

"(u)  Employees  and  Independent  Contrac- 
tors.—For  purposes  of  this  Act.  employees 
of  the  Corporation  and  independent  con- 
tractors of  the  Corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  conflict  of  interest  rules  and  ethical 
standards  no  less  stringent  than  those  appli- 
cable to  employees  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  under  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  Such  rules  and 
standards  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Over- 
sight Board,  and  incorporated  into  all  agree- 
ments with  independent  contractors.  Inde- 
pendent contractors  and  employees  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties applicable  to  employees  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

"(V)  Role  op  Private  Sector.— In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Oversight  Board 
should  utilize  resources  of  private  persons 


and  entities  for  services.  Including  real 
estate  and  loan  portfolio  asset  management, 
property  management,  and  brokerage.  If 
such  services  are  available  In  the  private 
sector  and  utilization  of  such  services  would 
be  practicable  and  efficient.". 


Subtitle  B— Resolution  Funding  Corporation 

SEC.  501.  RESOLUTION  FUNDING  CORPORA'nON  ES- 
TABLISHED. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  21A  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.   ZIB.   RESOLUTION    FUNDING   CORPORATION 
ESTABUSHED. 

"(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Funding  Corporation  Is  to  provide 
funds  to  the  Resolution  Tnist  Corporation 
to  enable  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Establishment.- Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  and  not  later 
than  5  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  charter  a  corporation  to  be  known 
as  the  Resolution  Funding  Corporation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Funding 
Corporation'). 

'(c)  Management  or  the  Funding  Corpo- 
ration.- 

"(1)  Dihbctorate.— The  Funding  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  under  the  management  of  a  Di- 
rectorate composed  of  3  members  as  follows: 
"(A)  The  director  of  the  Office  of  Finance 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  (or  the 
head  of  any  successor  office);  and 

"(B)  Two  members  selected  by  the  Over- 
sight Board  from  among  the  presidents  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 

"(2)  Terms.— Of  the  two  members  appoint- 
ed under  paragraph  (1)(B).  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  an  Initial  term  of  two  years  and 
one  shall  be  appointed  for  an  Initial  term  of 
three  years.  Thereafter,  such  member  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

"(3)  Vacancy.— If  any  member  leaves  the 
office  In  which  such  member  was  serving 
when  appointed  to  the  Directorate- 

"(A)  such  member's  service  on  the  Direc- 
torate shall  terminate  on  the  date  such 
member  leaves  such  office;  and 

"(B)  the  successor  to  the  office  of  such 
member  shall  serve  the  remainder  of  such 
member's  term. 

"(4)  Equal  representation  op  banks.- No 
president  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
may  be  appointed  to  serve  an  additional 
term  on  the  Directorate  until  such  time  as 
the  presidents  of  each  of  the  other  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  have  served  as  many 
terms  as  the  president  of  such  bank. 

"(5)  (Chairperson.— The  Oversight  Board 
shall  select  the  chairperson  of  the  Director- 
ate from  among  the  three  members  of  the 
Directorate. 
"(6)  Staff.- 

"(A)  No  PAID  EMPLOYEES.— The  Funding 
Corporation  shall  have  no  paid  employees. 

"(B)  Powers.— The  Directorate  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Office 
of  Savings  Associations,  authorize  the  offi- 
cers, employees,  or  agents  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  to  act  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Funding  Corporation  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Funding  Corporation. 
"(7)  Administrative  EXPENSES.— 
"(A)  In  general.— All  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Funding  Corporation.  Includ- 
ing custodian  fees  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(k)(5)  of  this  section),  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 
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"(B)  P«o  KATA  DiSTEUunoii.— The  amount  by  the  Oversight  Board  and  shall  be  trans-  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  New 

each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  shall  pay  ferable   at   not   less   than   par   value   only           York 9.1006 

shall  be  determined  by  the  Oversight  Board  among  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  In  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Pltts- 

by  multiplying  the  total  administrative  ex-  manner  and  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the           burgh 4  2702 

penses  for  any  period  by  the  percentage  ar-  Oversight  Board.  i?«^^«.i  ii~l  rr^J.  d-I!w    «  lli     1  \..\.««,, 

rived  at  by  dividing-  (3)  Siax,mu«  investment  amount  umita-  ^S!^  «        V^  ^v    ,^^'^"*°^' 

"(i)  the  aggregate  amount  the  Oversight  noN  roR  bach  najERAL  home  loan  bank.-  '*<*«™  "o™e  "»»"  Bank  »'  Clncin- 

Board  required  such  bank  to  invest  in  the  The  aggregate  amount  of  funds  invested  in                   8.2653 

Funding  Corporation  (as  of  the  time  of  such  nonvoting  capital  stock  of  the  Funding  Cor-  f"^cr*J  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Indian- 
determination)  under  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  poration  by  each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank           apolis 5.2863 

of  subaection  (e)  (computed  without  regard  shall  not  exceed  the  aggregate  amount  cal-  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Chicago  9.6886 

to  paragraphs  (3)  or  (6)  of  such  subsection):  culated  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B):  Federal   Home  Loan  Bank  of  Des 

by  "(A)  the  sum  of—                                                        Moines 6.9301 

"(U)  the  Wrewte  »mount  the  Oversight  '(i)  the  reserves  mainUlned  by  such  bank  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Dallas...  8.8181 

Board    required    aU    Federal    Home    Loan  on  December  31.  1988,  pursuant  to  the  re-  Federal  Home  i^nn  Runic  nfTnr«.irB    n  97«w« 

Banks  to  invest  (as  of  the  time  of  such  de-  quirement  contained  in  the  first  two  sen-  ^^!^  h"  ^^tT.^  I     .  = 

termination)  under  such  paragraphs.  tences  of  section  16  of  this  Act;  and  li^T    .                                        ®*" 

"(C)  Atministrative  expenses  deithed.-  -(U)  the  undivided  profits  (as  defined  in           'Tancisco 19.9644 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  paragraph  (8))  of  such  bank  on  such  date;  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Seattle  .  6.1422 

'administrative  expenses'  does  not  include—  minus  "(5)  Pro  rata  distribution  of  amounts 

"(i)  any  interest  on  and  any  redemption  -(j)   the   amounU   (as   of   December   31  Required    to    be    invested    in    excess    or 

premium  with  respect  to  any  obligation  of  iggg)  invested  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Fi-  »i.ooo.ooo,ooo.-With  respect  to  any  amount 

the  Funding  Corporation;  or  nancing  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  21  ^  excess  of  $1,000,000,000  which  the  Over- 

"(U)  issuance  costs  (as  defined  in  subsec-  of  this  Act;  and  sight  Board  may  require  the  Federal  Home 

''"V^^  «*''■  "<"'  **»e  amount  of  any  reserves  that  the  ^o^  Banks  to  invest  in  capital  stock  of  the 

(8)  RKiDLATiOH  BY  o^^ioHT  BOARD.-  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa-  Funding  Corporation  under  this  subsection, 
pie  Directorate  ()f  the  Funding  Corpora-  ^^^^^  ^^y  ^y  regulation,  require  such  bank  'he  amount  which  each  Federal  Home  Loan 
Won  shaU  be  subject  to  such  regulations.  ^^  maintain  in  order  to  meet  such  bank's  ob-  Bank  (or  any  successor  to  such  bank)  shall 
orders,  and  directions  as  the  Oversight  ug^tions  pursuant  to  sections  18.  21(bM7)  invest  shall  be  determined  by  the  Oversight 
Board  may  prescribe.                  j^j  21B(c)(7)  of  this  Act;  and  Board  by  multiplying  such  excess  amount 

(9)  No  CoMFDiSATioNraoli  funding  coR-  ..(B)  for  the  period  December  31.   1988.  by  the  percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing- 
PORAnoN^-Members  of  the  Directorate  of  through  December  31.  1991.  or  such  later  "<A)  the  sum  of  the  toUl  assets  (as  of  the 
the  Funding  Corporation  shall  reoelve  no  ^^^e  as  may  be  necessary  to  fund  the  Fund-  «<»'  recent  December  31)  held  by  all  in- 
pay.  aUowan<».  or  benefit  from  the  Funding  ^^    Corporation    Principal    Fund    (as    de-  s^^ed  savings  associations  which  are  mem- 
^.^'^°"  '°'  '•"'^  °-^^  Directorate.  gcHbed  in  subsection  (g)(2)).  the  sum  of-  bers  of  such  bank;  by 

Powras  or  toe  Funbing   Corj^ora-  ..(j,  (he  amounts  added  to  reserves  after  "<«)  the  sum  of  the  total  assets  (as  of 

"*?"■:!        Funding  Corporation  shall  have  December  31.  1988.  pursuant  to  the  require-  s"ch  date)  held  by  all  Insured  savings  asso- 

only  the  jwwers  described  In  paragraphs  (1)  ^^^^  contained  in  the  first  two  sentences  of  ciatlons  which  are  members  of  a  Federal 

through  (9).  subject  to  the  other  provisions  section  16  of  this  Acf  and  Home  Loan  Bank, 

of  this  section  "d  such  regulations,  orders.  ..< y,  ^^^  undivided  profits  of  such  bank  ac-  "'^^^  Special  provisions  relating  to  maxi- 

<^tions  as  the  Oversight  Board  may  truing  after  December  31.  1988;  minus  •«'»*  amount  limitations.- 

*"!^.  5f ■  .                    ..             ..,»...  "(I)  the  amounts  used  to  invest  in  the  cap-  "^^^  ^^  general.— If  the  amount  any  Fed- 

.w    U°  ^"*  nonvoting  »pital  stock  to  j^^i  g^o^k  of  the  Financing  Corporation  pur-  ^ral  Home  Loan  Bank  is  required  to  invest 

ZT?^          u"^      *".^*^...    .     .        ..  su*nt  to  the  requirement  conUined  in  sec-  ^  capital  stock  of  the  Funding  Corporation 

<2)  To  purchase  «pital  certificates  issued  jjon  21  of  this  Act  after  December  31.  1988;  ""de""  Paragraph  (5)  exceeds  the  maximum 

by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  under  ^^^  investment  amount  applicable  to  such  bank 

*^"*''L?^^-        ^  .     .           ^     ^            .^  "(ID  the  amount  of  any  reserves  that  the  ^^'^^^  paragraph  (3)  at  the  time  of  such  de- 

3)  To  issue  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa-  termination      (hereinafter      the       'excess 

obligations,  and  to  borrow,  to  give  security  ^^^^^  ^^y  ^y  regulation,  require  such  bank  amount')- 

for  any  amount  borrowed  and  to  pay  inter-  to  maintain  in  order  to  meet  such  bank's  ob-  "<'>   'h*   Oversight   Board   shall   require 

est  on  (and  any  redemption  premium  with  ligations  pursuant  to  sections  18.  21(b)(7)  «ach  remaining  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  to 

rwpect  to  any  such  obligation  or  amouuit;  ^^  2ib(cK7)  of  this  Act  and  section  403  of  invest  (in  addition  to  the  amount  deter- 

(4)  "To  impose  aaessments  m  accordance  the  FIRRE  Act;  and  mined  under  paragraph  (5)  for  such  remaln- 
.*fif*J?"**i     /**J»  '        J                          .  "(Ul)  in  the  event  the  aggregate  amount  '"K  bank  and  subject  to  the  maximum  in- 

(5)  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  ,„,  all  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  deter-  vestment  amount  applicable  with  respect  to 
"^~  ,  _    .                     ,          »„  J,      ,     J  mined  under  this  subparagraph  is  less  than  ^"*^b  remaining  bank  under  paragraph  (3)  at 

..!2!  V*      7*  aucceMlon  until  dissolved;  $300,000,000  per  year,  an  additional  amount  '■he  time  of  such  determination)  in  such  cap- 

7  To  enter  into  contracts;  determined    by    allocating    the    deficiency  ^^  stock  on  behalf  of  the  bank  in  the 

(8)  To  sue  and  be  sued  m  its  corporate  ca-  ^ong  the  banks  in  accordance  with  the  amount    determined    under    subparagraph 

paclty.  and  to  complam  and  defend  in  any  formula  contained  in  paragraph  (5).  <B); 

action  brought  by  or  against  the  Funding  ..(4,    p^^    rata    distribution    of    first  "(ii)  the  Oversight  Board  shall  require  the 

Corporation  in  «ny  SUte  or  Federal  court  of  ,1.000.000.000  invested  in  the  funding  cor-  bank  to  subsequently  purchase  the  excess 

""?JP*^"  Jurisdiction;  and  poration     by     the     federal     home     loan  amount  of  capital  stock  from  the  remaining 

•  (9)  To  exercise  such  incidental  powers  BANKS.-With       respect       to       the       first  banks  in  the  manner  described  in  subpara- 

not  mconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  $i.ooo.000.000  in  the  aggregate  which  the  graph  (C);  and 

section  and  secUon  21A  as  are  necessary  and  chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa-  "<"'>  'he  requirements  conUined  in  sub- 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  ^lons  (pursuant  to  section  21)  or  the  Over-  Paragraph  (D)  relating  to  the  use  of  net 

this  section.                                  sigj,t  Board  (under  this  section),  may  re-  earnings  available  for  dividends  shaU  apply 

(e)  Capitauzation  op  the  Funding  Cor-  q^j^   t^e   Federal   Home   Loan   Banks   to  'o  such  bank  untU  the  bank  has  purchased 

'°*^"SL~  invest  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Financing  *^  of  the  excess  amount  of  capital  stock. 

(1)  PURCHASE  OF  cawtal  STOCK  by  ftoeral  Corporation  or  the  Funding  Corporation  "(B)  Allocation  of  excess  amount  among 

HOME    loan    BANKS.-Each    Federal    Home  ^^^  amount  which  each  Federal  Home  Loaii  Remaining  home  loan  banks.- 

Loan  Bank  shall  invest  In  nonvoting  capita^  gank  (or  any  successor  to  such  bank)  shall  "<'>  The  amount  each  remaining  Federal 

stock  of  the  Funding  Corporation  at  such  invest  shall  be  determined  by  the  Chairman  Home  Loan  Bank  shall  be  required  to  invest 

times  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Oversight  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associations  or  the  ""der  subparagraph  (AKl)  Is  the  amount  de- 

^^.  ol^^'T**^''^      ""        a  maximum  of  oversight  Board,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  ap-  termined  by  the  Oversight  Board  by  multi- 

$2.995.8()0^  less  any  amoimts  required  to  piyu^  ^^  ^^e  aggregate  amount  of  such  in-  Plyin*  the  excess  amount  by  the  percentage 

be  mvested  in  the  capitAl  stock  of  the  Ti-  vestment  by  all  banks  the  percentage  ap-  arrived  at  by  dlvidlng- 

nancing    Corporation   after   December   31.  pearing  in  the  foUowlng  Uble  for  each  such  "<I>  'he  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the 

^"'»*-  bank:  Funding  Corporation  held  by  such  remain- 

"(2)   Par   value;    transferability  -Each  ing  bank  at  the  time  of  such  determination- 
share  of  stock  issued  by  the  Funding  Corpo-  by 

raUon  to  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  shall  "Bank                                              Percentage  "(n)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  stock 

have  a  par  value  in  an  amount  determined  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Boston..  1.8629  held  by  all  remaining  banks  at  such  time. 
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"(11)  If  the  allocation  under  this  subpara- 
graph results  in  a  remaining  bank  exceeding 
its  maximum  investment  amount  under 
paragraph  (3),  such  excess  amount  shall  be 
reallocated  to  the  other  remaining  banks  in 
accordance  with  this  subparagraph. 
"(C)  Purchase  procedure.— 
"(i)  The  bank  on  whose  behalf  an  invest- 
ment in  capital  stock  Is  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (AXi)  shall  purchase  stock  annu- 
ally from  each  remaining  bank  at  a  price 
equal  to  the  issuance. 

"(ii)  The  Oversight  Board  shall  determine 
the  dollar  amount  of  such  stock  to  be  pur- 
chased from  each  remaining  bank  by  multi- 
plying the  amount  available  for  such  pur- 
chases (at  the  time  of  such  determination) 
by  the  percentage  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  with  respect  to  such  remain- 
ing bank  until  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  capiUl  stock  has  been  purchased  by 
the  bank. 

"(D)  Transfer  to  account  for  the  pxjr- 
CHASE  or  stock  required.— Of  the  net  earn- 
ings available  for  dividends  for  any  year  of  a 
bank  on  whose  behalf  an  investment  is 
made  under  subparagraph  (A)(i),  up  to  a 
maximum  of  20  percent  of  such  earnings, 
such  amount  as  is  necessary  to  make  the 
purchases  of  stock  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii)  shall  be  placed  in  a  reserve  ac- 
count (established  in  such  manner  as  the 
Oversight  Board  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tions) the  balance  of  which  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  such  purchases. 

"(P)  Net  earnings  available  for  divi- 
dends DEFINED.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  net  earnings  available  for 
dividends'  means  the  net  earnings  of  a  bank 
for  any  period  as  computed  before  reducing 
the  amoimt  of  earnings  for  such  period  by 
the  amount  required  to  purchase  capital 
stock  under  paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  or  under 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph. 
"(7)  Additional  sources.— In  the  event 
that  each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  has  ex- 
hausted the  Investment  amount  applicable 
with  respect  to  such  bank  under  paragraph 
(3)  with  respect  to  investments  under  para- 
graphs (4),  (5),  and  (6).  then  the  amounts 
necessary  to  provide  additional  funding  for 
the  Funding  Corporation  Principal  Fund 
shall  be  obtained  as  follows: 

"(A)  First,  the  Funding  Corporation,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
shall  assess  each  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  member  an  assessment  in  the 
same  manner  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
CorjKjration  assesses  such  members  under 
section  7  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  The  maximum  amount  of  the  aggre- 
gate assessment  shaU  be  the  amount  of  ad- 
ditional funds  necessary  to  fund  the  Fund- 
ing Corporation  Principal  Fund.  However, 
the  amount  assessed  under  this  subpara- 
graph and  the  amount  assessed  by  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  under  section  21  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  authorized  to  be  as- 
sessed under  section  7  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Act.  The  Financing  Corpora- 
tion shall  have  first  priority  to  make  such 
assessments  and  all  such  amounts  shall  be 
subtracted  from  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  assessed  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  under  section  7  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

"(B)  To  the  extent  funds  available  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A)  are  insufficient  to 
capiUUze  the  Funding  Corporation  and  to 
provide  funds  for  the  Funding  Corporation 
Principal  Fund,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  shaU  transfer  to  the 
Funding  Corporation  from  the  receivership 


proceeds  of  the  FSLIC  Resolution  Fund,  the 
remaining  amount  of  funds  necessary  for 
such  purpose. 

"(8)  Undivided  profits  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (3),  the  term  'undivided 
profits'  means  retained  earnings  minus  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  that  j)ortion  required  to  be  added  to 
reserves  maintained  pursuant  to  the  first 
two  sentences  of  section  16;  and 

"(B)  the  dollar  amounts  held  by  the  re- 
spective Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  in  spe- 
cial dividend  stabilization  reserves  on  De- 
cember 31,  1985,  as  determined  by  the  table 
set  forth  in  section  21(d)(7). 

"(f)  Obligations  of  the  Funding  Corpora- 
tion.— 

"(1)  Issuance.- The  Funding  Corporation, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation,  may  issue  bonds,  notes, 
debentures,  and  similar  obligations,  in  an 
aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000,000. 

"(2)  Interest  payments.— The  Funding 
Corporation  shaU  pay  the  interest  due  on 
(and  any  redemption  premium  with  respect 
to)  such  obligations  from  funds  obtained  for 
such  interest  payments  from  the  following 
sources. 

"(A)  The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
shall  pay  to  the  Funding  Corporation- 

"(i)  the  net  proceeds  received  by  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  from  the  liquida- 
tion of  institutions  under  its  management 
(pursuant  to  section  21A)  to  the  extent  such 
proceeds  are  determined  by  the  Oversight 
Board  to  be  in  excess  of  funcis  necessary  for 
resolution  costs,  and 

■■(ii)  any  proceeds  from  warrants  and  par- 
ticipations of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion; and 

"(B)  To  the  extent  the  funds  available 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  are  insuffi- 
cient to  cover  the  amount  of  interest  pay- 
ments, then  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
shall  pay  to  the  Funding  Corporation  the 
aggregate  annual  amount  of  $300,000,000 
minus  the  amounts  needed  by  the  Financing 
Corporation  (pursuant  to  section  21)  and 
the  amounts  needed  to  purchase  Funding 
Corporation  capital  certificates.  Each  bank's 
individual  share  of  any  amounts  required  to 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows,  subject  to  the  procedures 
and  limitations  of  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and 
(6)  of  subsection  (e): 

"(i)  Each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  shall 
pay  an  equal  percentage  of  its  net  earnings 
for  the  year  for  which  such  amount  Is  re- 
quired to  be  paid,  up  to  a  maximum  of  20 
percent  of  net  earnings. 

"(ii)  To  the  extent  that  the  aggregate 
amount  required  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  under  this  subparagraph 
for  any  year  exceeds  20  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate net  earnings  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  for  such  year,  each  bank  shall 
pay  20  percent  of  its  net  earnings  for  such 
year  as  provided  in  clause  (i),  and  each 
bank's  individual  share  of  the  excess  of  the 
required  amount  over  20  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate net  earnings  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  for  such  year  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing— 

"(I)  the  average  month-end  level  of  ad- 
vances made  in  the  prior  year  by  such  bank 
to  Savings  Associations  Insurance  Fund 
members;  by 

"(II)  the  average  month-end  level  of  ad- 
vances made  in  the  prior  year  by  all  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  to  Savings  Associations 
Insurance  Fund  members. 

"(C)  The  proceeds  of  all  net  assets  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  upon  its  dis- 


solution, which  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Funding  Corporation;  and 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  to  the  extent  that  the  Director- 
ate determines,  after  consultation  with  and 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
that  the  Funding  Corporation  is  unable  to 
pay  the  Interest  on  any  obligation  issued 
under  this  subsection  from  the  sources  de- 
scribed In  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to 
the  Funding  Corporation  the  additional 
amount  due  which  shall  be  used  by  the 
Funding  Corporation  to  pay  such  interest. 
In  each  such  instance  where  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  required  to  make  a  pay- 
ment under  this  subparagraph,  the  amount 
of  the  payment  shall  become  a  liability  of 
the  Funding  Corporation  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  upon  dissolution 
of  the  Funding  Corporation  to  the  extent 
that  the  Funding  Corporation  may  have 
any  remaining  assets.  There  are  hereby  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  fiscal  year  1989  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Principal  payments.- On  maturity  of 
an  obligation  issued  under  this  subsection, 
the  obligation  shall  be  repaid  by  the  Fund- 
ing Corporation  from  the  liquidation  of 
noninterest  bearing  Instruments  held  in  the 
Funding  Corporation  Principal  Fund.  The 
Funding  Corporation  shall  obtain  funds  for 
such  Principal  Fund  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e).  All  of  such  funds  shall  be  Invested  In 
noninterest  bearing  instruments  described 
in  subsection  (g)(1). 

■■(4)  Proceeds  to  be  invested  in  capital 
certificates  of  the  resolution  trust  cor- 
poration.—Subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  approved  by  the  Oversight 
Board,  the  proceeds  (less  any  discount,  plus 
any  premiums,  and  net  of  Issuance  costs)  of 
any  obligation  issued  by  the  Funding  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  used  to— 

"(A)  purchase  the  capital  certificates 
Issued  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
under  section  21 A  of  this  Act;  or 

"(B)  refund  any  previously  Issued  obliga- 
tion the  proceeds  of  which  were  invested  in 
the  manner  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 
"(5)  Investment  of  united  states  funds  in 
obugations.— Obligations  issued  under  this 
section  by  the  Funding  Corporation,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Oversight  Board  shall  be 
lawful  investments,  and  may  be  accepted  as 
security,  for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public 
funds  the  investment  or  deposit  of  which 
shall  be  under  the  authority  or  control  of 
the  United  States  or  any  officer  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(6)  Market  for  obligations.— All  persons 
having  the  power  to  invest  in,  sell,  under- 
write, purchase  for  their  own  accounts, 
accept  as  security,  or  otherwise  deal  in  obli- 
gations of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
shall  also  have  the  power  to  do  so  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  of  the  Funding  Corpora- 
tion. 
"(7)  Tax  exempt  status.— 
"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  obligations  of  the  Fund- 
ing Corporation  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
both  as  to  principal  and  interest  to  the  same 
extent  as  any  obligation  of  a  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  Act. 

"(B)  Exception.— The  Funding  Corpora- 
tion, like  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
shall  be  treated  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  3124(b)  of  title   31.  United  SUtes 
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Code  (relating  to  determination  of  tax 
status  of  interest  on  obligations). 

"(8)  OBLIGATIOIfS  ABK  KXnfTT  SBCURmES.— 

Notwithstanding  paragraph  (10),  obligations 
of  the  Funding  Corporation  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  exempt  securities  (within  the  meaning 
of  the  laws  administered  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission)  to  the  same 
extent  as  securities  which  are  direct  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  are  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  or  interest  by  the  United 
States. 

"(9)  MiitoKrrr  pajiticipatioh  ih  ruauc  or 
ncoTiATKD  omuMos.— The  Oversight 
Board  and  the  Directorate  shall  ensure  that 
minority  owned  or  controlled  commercial 
banks,  investment  banking  firms,  underwrit- 
ers, and  bond  counsels  throughout  the 
United  States  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate to  a  significant  degree  in  any  public 
or  negotiated  offering  of  obligations  Issued 
under  this  section. 

"(10)  No  FULL  PArrR  ahd  caxDrr  or  thx 
umTKD  STATES.— Obligations  of  the  Funding 
Corporation  shall  not  be  obligations  of,  or 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  by,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks,  the  United  States,  or  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and  the  obli- 
gations shall  so  plainly  state.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  interest  on  such 
obligations  as  required  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

"(g)  UsK  AifD  DisposmoN  OP  Assets  op 
the  puhsimg  corporation  not  iltvestes  » 
Resoldtion  Trust  Corporation.— 

"(1)  Ih  qenerai.— Subject  to  such  regula- 
tions, restrictions,  and  limitations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Oversight  Board,  assets  of 
the  Funding  Corporation,  which  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  invested  in  capital  certificates 
issued  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
under  section  21A  of  this  Act  and  which  are 
not  needed  for  current  interest  payments, 
shall  be  invested  in— 

"(A)  direct  obligations  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

"(B)  obligations,  participations,  or  other 
instruments  of.  or  issued  by.  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  or  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association: 

"(C)  mortgages,  obligations,  or  other  secu- 
rities for  sale  by,  or  which  have  been  dis- 
posed of  by.  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  under  section  305  or  306 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration Act:  or 

"(D)  any  other  security  in  which  it  is 
lawful  for  fiduciary  and  trust  funds  to  be  in- 
vested under  the  laws  of  any  State. 

"(2)  Segregated  ACCoinfT  for  zero  cotrpoit 

niSTRlTMBirrs    HELD    TO    ASSURE    PAYMENT    OP 

PRINCIPAI-— The  Funding  Cortmratlon  shall 
invest  funds  from  sources  specified  in  sub- 
section (e)  in.  and  hold  in  a  segregated  ac- 
count (the  'Funding  Corporation  Principal 
Fund'),  noninterest  bearing  instruments— 

"(A)  which  are  sectirities  described  in 
paragraph  (1):  and 

"(B)  the  total  of  the  face  amounts  (the 
amount  of  principal  payable  at  maturity)  of 
which  is  approximately  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  principal  on  the  obligations 
of  the  Funding  Corporation. 

"(3)  Earnings  on  certain  assets.- All 
earnings  on  assets  that  are  invested  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  and  not  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  used  before  the  funds 
described  in  subsection  (fX2)  to  make  inter- 
est payments  on  Funding  Corporation  obli- 
gations when  interest  is  due. 
For  purposes  of  the  foregoing,  the  Funding 
Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  hold  nonin- 
terest bearing  Instnunents  that  it  may  lend 


temporarily  to  primary  United  States  Treas- 
ury dealers  in  order  to  enhance  market  li- 
quidity and  facilitate  deUveries.  provided 
that  United  States  Treasury  securities  of 
equal  or  greater  value  have  been  delivered 
as  collateral. 

"(h)  Miscellaneous  Provisions  Relating 
TO  THE  Funding  Corporation.— 

"(1)  Treatkent  por  certain  purposes.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f)(7)(B), 
the  Funding  Corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  for  purposes  of 
sections  13  and  23. 

"(2)  Federal  reserve  banks  as  deposi- 
taries AND  FISCAL  agents.— The  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  are  authorized  to  act  as  deposi- 
taries for  or  fiscal  agents  or  custodians  of 
the  Funding  Corporation. 

"(3)  ApPUCABILITY  op  certain  PROVISIONS 
RELATING     TO     GOVERNMENT     CORPORATIONS.— 

The  Funding  Corporation  shall  be  treated, 
for  purposes  of  sections  9105,  9107,  and  9108 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  as  a  mixed- 
ownership  Government  corporation  which 
has  capital  of  the  Government. 
"(4)  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  remove.— 
"(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  civil  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
to  which  the  Funding  Corporation  is  a  party 
shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  have  original  jurisdiction  over  such 
action,  suit,  or  proceeding. 

"(B)  The  Funding  Corporation  may.  with- 
out bond  or  security,  remove  any  such 
action,  suit,  or  proceeding  from  a  State 
court  to  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(5)  Annual  reports  on  the  funding  cor- 
poration.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  Funding  Corpora- 
tion shall  annually  submit  a  full  report  of 
its  operations,  activities,  budget,  receipts, 
and  expenditures  for  the  preceding  12- 
month  period.  The  report  shall  include— 

"(i)  audited  statements  of  financial  posi- 
tion. Income  and  expense,  and  cash  flow,  an 
analysis  of  surplus  or  deficit,  and  such  addi- 
tional statements  and  information  as  neces- 
sary to  make  known  the  financial  condition 
and  operations  of  the  Corporation  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  account- 
ing principles:  and 

"(ii)  the  Corporation's  financial  operating 
plans  and  forecasts  (Including  estimates  of 
actual  and  future  spending,  and  estimates  of 
actual  and  future  noncash  obligations) 
taking  into  account  the  Corporation's  finan- 
cial commitments,  guarantees  and  other 
contingent  liabUities. 

"(B)  Submission.— The  report,  including 
the  results  of  the  audit  conducted  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (6).  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  who  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  printed  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Congress,  and  to  the  President  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  day  of 
January  each  year  but  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  close  of  the  12-month 
period  covered  by  the  report. 

"(6)  Independent  audits.- The  financial 
statements  of  the  Resolution  Funding  Cor- 
poration shall  be  audited  annually  by  an  in- 
dependent certified  public  accountant  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  govern- 
ment auditing  standards. 

"(i)  TERMnrATiON  of  the  Funding  Corpo- 
ration.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Funding  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  dissolved,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, after  the  maturity  and  full  payment  of 
all  obligations  issued  by  the  Funding  Corpo- 
ration under  this  section. 


"(2)  Oversight  board  authority  to  con- 
clude THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  FUNDING  CORPORA- 
TION.—Effective  on  the  date  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Funding  Corporation  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Oversight  Board  may  ex- 
ercise on  behalf  of  the  Funding  Corpora- 
tion, any  power  of  the  Funding  Corporation 
which  the  Oversight  Board  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  settle  and  conclude  the  affairs 
of  the  P\mding  Cori>oration. 

"(J)  Regulations.— The  Oversight  Board 
may  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  including  regulations  defining  terms 
used  in  this  section. 

"(k)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 

"(1)  Insured  savings  association.- The 
term  insured  savings  association'  means  a 
savings  association  as  such  term  is  defined 
by  section  7(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act. 

"(2)  Oversight  board.— The  term  Over- 
sight Board'  means  the  Oversight  Board  of 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  under 
section  21A,  and  after  the  termination  of 
such  Corporation,  the  term  shall  mean  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

"(3)  Directorate.— The  term  Directorate' 
means  the  Directorate  established  in  the 
manner  provided  in  subsection  (c)(1)  to 
manage  the  Funding  Corporation. 

"(4)  Issuance  costs.— The  term  'issuance 
costs'— 

"(A)  means  issuance  fees  and  commissions 
incurred  by  the  Funding  Corporation  in 
connection  with  the  issuance  or  servicing  of 
any  obligations  of  the  Funding  Corporation; 
and 

"(B)  includes  legal  and  accounting  ex- 
penses, trustee  and  fiscal  paying  agent 
charges,  costs  Incurred  in  connection  with 
preparing  and  printing  offering  materials, 
and  advertising  expenses,  to  the  extent  that 
any  such  costs  or  expense  is  incurred  by  the 
Funding  Corporation  in  connection  with  Is- 
suing any  obligation. 

"(5)  Custodian  fee.— The  term  'custodian 
fee'  means— 

"(A)  any  fee  incurred  by  the  Funding  Cor- 
poration in  connection  with  the  transfer  of 
any  security  to.  or  the  maintenance  of  any 
security  in.  the  segregated  account  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (g):  and 

"(B)  any  other  expense  incurred  by  the 
Funding  Corporation  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  such  ac- 
count.". 

8EC.  MS.  nNANCING  CORPORATION. 

Section  21  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  term  "insured  institu- 
tion" each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
"Insured  savings  association"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  term  "institution"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "savings  asso- 
ciation"; 

(3)  by  striking  the  term  "Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board"  and  the  term  "Board" 
each  place  such  terms  appear  and  inserting 
"Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions: 

(4)  in  subsection  (cK2)  by  inserting  "prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  FIRRE 
Act  and  thereafter  by  the  FSLIC  Resolution 
Fund"  before  the  period; 

(5)  in  subsection  (c)(9)  by  striking  out  "or 
section  402(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (e)(3)(A)  by  inserting 
"prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act. 
and  thereafter  purchase  capital  certificates 
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or  capital  stock  Issued  by  the  PSLIC  Resolu- 
tion Fund"  before  the  semicolon; 

(7)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  strllting  paragraph  (2)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraplis  (3)  through  (10)  as  para- 
graphs (2)  through  (9),  respectively,  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (6)  as  redesignated,  by 
striking  "the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation"  and  inserting  "the 
PSLIC  Resolution  Fund"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(8)  by  striking  subsection  (f )  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"(f)  Sources  or  Funds  for  Interest  Pay- 
ments; Financing  Corporation  Assessment 
Authority.— The  Financing  Corporation 
shall  obtain  funds  for  interest  payments  on 
obligations  issued  hereunder  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources: 

"(1)  The  Financing  Corporation  assess- 
ments which  were  assessed  on  insured  insti- 
tutions pursuant  to  this  section  as  in  effect 
prior   to   the   date   of   enactment   of   the 

"(2)  The  Financing  Corporation,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
shall  make  assessments  on  each  Savings  As- 
sociation Insurance  Fund  member  in  the 
same  manner  as  assessments  are  made  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
with  respect  to  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  members  under  section  7  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  The  amount 
assessed  hereunder  and  the  amount  assessed 
by  the  Funding  Corporation  under  section 
21B  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  assessed  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  shall  have  first  priori- 
ty to  make  such  assessments.  All  assess- 
ments made  by  the  Financing  Corporation 
under  this  section  and  by  the  Funding  Cor- 
poration under  section  21B  shall  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
assessed  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act;  and 

"(3)  To  the  extent  the  funds  avaUable 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  are  in- 
sufficient to  cover  the  amount  of  interest 
payments,  and  if  the  funds  are  not  required 
by  the  Resolution  Funding  Corporation  to 
provide  funds  for  the  Funding  Corporation 
Principal  Fund  under  section  21B,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall 
transfer  to  the  Financing  Corporation  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  FSUC  Resolution  Fund 
(established  under  section  11 A  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act)  the  remaining 
amount  of  funds  necessary  for  the  Financ- 
ing Corporation  to  make  interest  pay- 
ments."; 

(9)  in  subsection  <g)(l)  by  striking  Na- 
tional Housing  Act."  and  Inserting  "Nation- 
al Housing  Act  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  FIRRE  Act  and  after  such  date  in 
capital  certificates  Issued  by  the  FSUC  Res- 
olution Fund,";  .^    -  , 

(10)  in  subsection  (g),  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2):  "For 
purposes  of  the  foregoing,  the  Financing 
Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  hold  nonln- 
terest  bearing  instruments  that  it  lends  tem- 
porarily to  primary  United  SUtes  Treasury 
dealers  in  order  to  enhance  market  liquidity 
and  facilitate  deliveries,  provided  that 
United  States  Treasury  securities  of  equal 
or  greater  value  have  been  delivered  as  col- 
lateral."; 

(H)  in  subsection  (j),  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
thefoUowing:  *    ,    „ 

"(A)  the  maturity  and  full  payment  of  aU 
obligations  issued  by  the  Financing  Con>o- 
ration  pursuant  to  this  section;  or";  and 


(12)  in  subsection  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing the  following: 

"(1)  Insured  savings  asscx^iation.— The 
term  'insured  savings  association'  means  a 
savings  association  as  defined  by  section  7(1) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (2). 

SBC  504.  MIXED  OWNERSHIP  GOVERNMENT  COR- 
PORATION. 

Section  9101(2)  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(L)  the  Resolution  Funding  Corporation. 

"(O)  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation.". 

SEC.  606.  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  RESERVES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  16(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1436(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  first  three  sentences 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  'Each  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  may  carry  to  a  reserve  ac- 
count from  tlme-to-tlme  such  portion  of  Its 
net  earnings  as  may  be  determined  by  Its 
board  of  directors.  If  the  reserve  accounts  of 
a  bank  established  pursuant  to  this  section 
reach  100  percent  of  the  paid-in  capital  of 
the  bank  but  are  subsequently  reduced 
below  such  amount,  such  reserves  shall  be 
restored  to  100  percent  of  the  paid-in  capital 
of  the  bank  before  any  dividends  are  paid."; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  16(a) 
the  following:  "For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, net  earnings  shall  be  computed  with- 
out reduction  by  any  charge  or  expense  in- 
curred by  a  bank  in  connection  with  the 
bank's  investment  in  the  Funding  Corpora- 
tion under  section  21(B).". 

(b)  Etfective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  take  effect 
on  January  1, 1992. 

TITLE  VI— THRIFT  ACQUISITION 
ENHANCEMENT  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  Ml.  ACQUlSmON  OF  THRIFTS  BY  BANK  HOLD- 
ING COMPANIES. 

Section  4  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1843)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(i)  Acquisition  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions.—Beginning  on  the  date  which  is  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
FIRRE  Act,  the  Board  may  approve  an  ap- 
plication by  a  bank  holding  company  under 
subsection  (c)(8)  to  acquire  any  savings  asso- 
ciation pursuant  to  the  requirements  and 
limitations  of  this  section.  The  Board  may 
immediately  approve  an  application  by  a 
bank  holding  company  under  subsection 
(c)(8)  (pursuant  to  the  requirements  and 
limitations  of  this  section)  to  acquire  a 
saving  association  that  does  not  meet  the 
capital  standards  prescribed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associations, 
or  that,  excluding  goodwill,  has  less  than  2 
percent  tier  1  capital.  In  approving  an  appli- 
cation by  a  bank  holding  company  to  ac- 
quire a  savings  association,  the  Board  shall 
not  Impose  restrictions  on  transactions  be- 
tween the  savings  association  and  its  hold- 
ing company  affiliates,  except  as  required 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  23A  and 
23B  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  or  other  ap- 
plicable statute.  The  Board  shall  modify 
any  orders  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  a 
savings  association  by  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.". 
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SEC  M2.  INVESITMENTS  BY  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
HOLDING  COMPANIES  IN  UNAFFILI- 
ATED THRIFT  INSTITUTIONS. 

Section  10(eKl)(A)(iU)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.  as  amended  by 
section  301  of  this  Act,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(ill)  to  acquire,  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
or  to  retain  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
voting  shares  of  a  savings  association  not  a 
subsidiary,  or  of  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  not  a  subsidiary,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
multiple  savings  and  loan  holding  company, 
to  so  acquire  or  retain  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  voting  shares  of  any  company  not  a 
subsidiary  which  is  engaged  in  any  business 
activity  other  than  those  specified  in  sub- 
section (c>(2).  This  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  to  shares  of  a  savings  association  or  of 
a  savings  association  holding  company— 

"(I)  held  as  a  bona  fide  fiduciary  (whether 
with  or  without  the  sole  discretion  to  vote 
such  shares); 

"(II)  held  temporarily  pursuant  to  an  un- 
derwriting commitment  in  the  normal 
course  of  an  underwriting  business; 

"(III)  held  in  an  account  solely  for  trading 
purposes  or  over  which  no  control  is  held 
other  than  control  of  voting  rights  acquired 
in  the  normal  course  of  a  proxy  solicitation; 

"(IV)  acquired  in  securing  or  collecting  a 
debt  previously  contracted  in  good  faith,  for 
two  years  after  the  date  of  acquisition  or  for 
such  additional  time  (not  exceeding  3  years) 
as  the  Chairman  may  permit  if,  in  the 
Chairman's  judgment,  such  an  extension 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terest; 

"(V)  acquired  under  section  13(k)(l)(A>(l) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act;  or 

"(VI)  shares  held  by  insurance  companies 
as  defined  In  section  2(a)(17)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940,  so  long  as  all 
shares  held  under  this  subclause  do  not  in 
the  aggregate  exceed  1  percent  of  any  class 
of  such  shares.". 

SEC.  603.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  BANK 
HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT. 

Section  (2KJ)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841(J))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(j)  Insured  Institution;  Savings  Asso- 
ciation.—For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
terms  insured  institution'  and  savings  asso- 
ciation' have  the  meaning  given  to  the  term 
'savings  association'  in  section  10(a)(lKA)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933.". 

TITLE  VII— FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANE 
SYSTEM  REFORMS 

Subtitle  A— Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
AmendmenU 

SEC  70L  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1422)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"(1)  The  term  Agency'  means  the  'Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Agency'  established  under 
section  17. 

"(2XA)  The  term  'Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank'  or  'Bank'  means  a  bank  established 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

"(B)  The  term  'Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System'  means  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  and  their  joint  offices,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Agency."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  "(except 
when  used  In  reference  to  the  member  of 
the  board)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(10)  The  term  'savings  association'  has 

the  same  meaning  as  in  section  2(c)  of  the 
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Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C. 
1462(c)).". 

(b)  CHAifCK  IN  Terms.— 

(1)  In  OENZRAL.— The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "Federal 
Home  Loan  Banl(  Board",  "Board",  and 
"board"  each  place  they  appear  and  insert- 
ing "Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Agency". 
"Agency",  and  "Agency",  respectively. 

(2)  Exceptions.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  sections 
21.  21A.  and  21B.  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act. 

(c)  Technical  Amendments.— ( 1 )  Section 
n(eH2KC)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  n.S.C.  1431(eK2)(C))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "Federal  Home  Loan"  before 
"Banks.":  and 

(2)  The  first  sentence  in  the  third  para- 
graph of  section  ll(i)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "Federal"  before  "Home 
Loan  Bank  System". 

SEC.  7«!.  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  AGENCY. 

Section  17  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1437)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

-8SC.  IT.  FEDEKAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  AGENCY. 

"(a)  In  Generai~— There  is  established  as 
an  independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Agency.  The  Agency  shall  supervise  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  and  shall  pro- 
mulgate and  enforce  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders,  as  are  necessary  from  time  to 
time  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  all  other  laws  it  is  his  duty  to  imple- 
ment. 

"(b>  Function— The  function  of  the 
Agency  shall  be  to  ensure  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  carry  out  their  housing 
finance  mission,  that  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  remain  adequately  capitalized 
and  able  to  raise  funds  in  the  capital  mar- 
kets, and  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  0[>erate  in  a  safe  and  sound  manner. 

"(c)  Appointment.— 

"(1)  In  genekal.— The  Agency  shall  t>e 
under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Directors 
consisting  of  a  President  and  2  other  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  shall  hold  office  for 
a  term  of  6  years.  No  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  hold  any  other  appointive 
office  during  his  or  her  term  as  a  Director. 
Not  more  than  2  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
Utlcal  party. 

"(2)  QuAuncATiONS.— The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  be  appointed  from  among  persons 
with  extensive  experience  or  training  in 
housing  finance  and  with  a  commitment  to 
the  provision  of  specialized  housing  credit. 

"(3)  Continued  service  until  successor 
APPOINTED.— Each  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  continue  to  serve  until  a  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed  and  qualified. 

"(d)  Appointment  or  Stapf.— Subject  to 
title  IV  of  the  PIRRE  Act.  the  Agency  may 
employ,  direct,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees,  attorneys  and  agents  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties, 
except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  Agency 
delegate  any  function  to  any  employee  or 
administrative  unit  of  any  Federal  Home 
liOan  Bank.  In  directing  and  fixing  such 
compensation,  the  Agency  shall  consult 
with  and  maintain  comparability  with  the 
compensation  at  the  other  Federal  bank 
regulatory  agencies.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  no  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  the  Banks  shall  be  a  Fed- 
eral officer  or  employee  under  any  defini- 


tion of  either  term  in  section  2104.  2105. 
5331.  5541.  5561.  5701.  7103.  8101.  8311.  8331. 
or  any  other  provision  of  title  5.  United 
States  C(Xle.  Any  person  appointed  as  agent 
of  the  Agency  by  the  Agency  shall  be 
deemed  an  'employee  of  the  Government' 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  section  2671  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(e)  Suspension  and  Removal.— The 
Agency  may  suspend  or  remove  for  cause  a 
director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  any 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  or  administrative 
unit  thereof.  The  cause  of  such  suspension 
or  removal  shall  be  communicated  in  writ- 
ing forthwith  to  such  director,  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  and  to  such  Bank  or  admin- 
istrative unit. 

"(f)  Salaries  and  Expenses.— The  salaries 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  other  employ- 
ees of  the  Agency  and  all  other  expenses 
thereof  may  be  paid  from  assessments 
levied  on  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
pursuant  to  section  18  of  this  Act,  and  the 
funds  derived  from  such  assessments  may 
be  deposited  by  the  Agency  in  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  under  section  5240  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  and  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  Government  Funds  or  appro- 
priated monies,  or  subject  to  apportionment 
for  the  purposes  of  chapter  15  of  title  31  or 
any  other  authority.  Such  com[>ensation 
shall  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  other  laws  applicable  to  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States,  except  that 
the  President  and  other  Directors  shall  be 
compensated  as  prescribed  in  sections  5314 
and  5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(g)  Financial  Interest.— It  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  President  or  the  Directors  of 
the  Agency  to  have  a  financial  interest, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  member 
of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank. 

"(h)  Annual  Report.— The  Agency  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress.". 

SEC.    TM.    SHAREHOLDER    EUGIBILITY    REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1424(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "or  savings  bank. "  and  inserting  "sav- 
ings bank,  any  other  insured  financial  insti- 
tution (as  defined  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act),  or  any  credit 
union  whose  accounts  are  insured  by  the 
National  Oedit  Union  Administration 
Board  under  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act". 

(b)  Qualified  Thript  Lender.— The  last 
sentence  of  section  4(a)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1424(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "No  insured  fi- 
nancial institution  that  is  not  a  member  on 
January  1,  1989,  shall  become  a  member  of 
a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  if  the  insured  fi- 
nancial institution  is  not  a  qualified  thrift 
lender  pursuant  to  section  l(Ke)  or,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Agency,  the  insured  finan- 
cial Institution's  financial  condition  is  such 
that  advances  may  not  safely  be  made  to 
such  institution,  or  the  character  of  its 
management  or  its  home-financing  policy  is 
inconsistent  with  sound  and  economical 
home  financing  or  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.". 

(c)  Repealer.— Section  27  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1447)  is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  7S4.  CAPfTAL  STCMX. 

Section  6  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1426)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsections  (a),  (e),  (f),  and 
(g),  and  redesignating  the  remaining  subsec- 
tions as  (a)  through  (h),  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  placing  a  period  after  "canceled"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  redesignated  subsec- 


tion (e),  and  by  striking  ""except  that  in  the 
case  of  a  voluntary  withdrawal."  and  insert- 
ing "Any". 

SEC.  7«S.  ELECTION  OF  BANK  DIRECTORS. 

Section  7  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1427)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  the  following:  "Two  of  the  di- 
rectors appointed  by  the  Agency  shall  be  se- 
lected based  on  their  qualifications  as  con- 
sumer or  moderate  Income  community  In- 
terest representatives.": 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  the  following:  "No  person 
who  is  an  officer  or  director  of  a  member 
that  fails  to  meet  its  capital  requirement  as 
set  by  the  appropriate  Federal  regulatory 
agency  may  seek,  or  hold,  the  office  of  di- 
rector of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(i)  The  directors  of  each  Bank  shall  de- 
termine  the   terms   and   conditions   under 
which  the  Bank  may  indemnify  its  direc- 
tors, officers,  employees,  or  agents. 

SEC.  7M.  STirOIES  OF  VALUES. 

Section  8  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1428)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

-SEC.  8.  STUDIES  OF  VALUES. 

"The  banks  or  the  Agency  may  make  stud- 
ies of  trends  of  home  and  other  property 
values,  methods  of  appraisals,  and  other 
subjects  such  as  they  may  deem  useful  for 
the  general  guidance  of  their  policies  and 
operations  and  those  of  the  Bank  mem- 
bers.". 

SEC.  im.  ELIGIBILITY  OF  BORROWERS  TO  SECURE 
ADVANCES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  9  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1429)  is 
amended  by  striking  "or  nonmember  bor- 
rower" in  the  first  sentence. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1421  et 
seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sections  2(5)  and  4(b),  by  striking 
"or  a  nonmember  borrower"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears: 

(2)  by  striking  section  2(9): 

(3)  in  section  4(a),  by  striking  ",  or  a  non- 
member  l)orrower  of,'"  wherever  it  appears: 

(4)  in  section  5.  by  striking  "",  or  granted 
the  privileges  of  nonmember  borrowers,": 

(5)  in  section  6(1)  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 705  of  this  Act),  by  striking  ",  or  de- 
prive any  nonmember  borrower  of  the  privi- 
lege of  obtaining  further  advances, "  in  the 
first  sentence: 

(6)  in  section  6(e)  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 705,  by  striking  "or  deprive  any  non- 
member  borrower  of  the  privilege  of  further 
advances.": 

(7)  in  sections  6(e)  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 705),  7(J).  and  10(c).  by  striking  '"or 
nonmember  borrower"  wherever  it  appears: 

(8)  in  section  10(c).  by  striking  '",  or  made 
to  a  nonmember  borrower"  in  the  second 
sentence:  and 

(9)  in  sections  11(g)  and  H(h).  by  striking 
'"or  nonmember  borrowers"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears. 

SEC.  708.  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  LENDING. 

Section  ll(k)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1431(k))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(k)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  are 
hereby  authorized,  as  directed  by  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Agency,  to  make  loans  to 
such  Corporation  for  the  use  of  the  Savings 
Association  Insurance  Fund,  which  loans 
shall  be  a  direct  liability  of  such  Fund.  In- 
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terest  on  such  loans  from  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  shaU  not  be  less  than  their  cur- 
rent marginal  cost  of  funds,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  maturities  involved.  Such  loans 
shall  be  adequately  secured  as  determined 
by  the  Agency.". 

8BC  7»».  THRIFT  ADVISORY  COUNCIU 

Section  8a  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1428a)  is  repealed. 

SEC  7I«.  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION  INDUSTRY  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE. 

Subsection  (i)  of  section  21  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1441)  is  re- 
pealed, and  subsections  (k)  and  (1)  are  redes- 
ignated as  subsections  (j)  and  (k),  respec- 
tively. 

SEC.  711.  RATE  OF  INTEREST. 

Section  6B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425b)  is  repealed. 
8EC.  7It  ADVANCES. 

(a)  lit  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
10  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1430(a))  is  amended  by  striking  ev- 
erything after  "members"  to  the  end  of  the 
section  and  replacing  it  with  the  following: 
"upon  collateral  sufficient,  in  the  judgment 
of  such  Bank,  to  fully  secure  advances  ob- 
tained from  the  Bank  under  this  section,  or 
section  11(g)  of  this  Act.  All  long  term  ad- 
vances shaOl  be  made  only  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  funds  for  housing  finance.  A 
Bank,  at  the  time  of  origination  or  renewal 
of  a  loan  or  advance,  shall  obtain  and  main- 
tain a  security  interest  in  collateral  eligible 
pursuant  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
categories: 

"(1)  fully  disbursed,  whole  first  mortgages 
on  improved  residential  property,  not  more 
than  90  days  delinquent; 

"(2)  securities  issued,  insured,  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  Government  or 
any  agency  thereof  (including  without  llmi- 
Ution,  mortgage-backed  securities  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Corporation,  and  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association); 

"(3)  deposits  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank;  or 

"(4)  other  real-estate  related  collateral  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Bank  if  such  collateral  has  a 
readily  ascertainable  value  and  that  the 
Bank  can  perfect  its  interest  in  the  coUater- 
al.  The  aggregate  amount  of  outstanding  ad- 
vances secured  by  such  other  real-estate  re- 
lated collateral,  to  any  one  member,  shall 
not  exceed  30  percent  of  that  member's  cap- 
itaL 

Paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  shall  not  affect 
the  ability  of  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
to  take  such  steps  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
protect  its  security  position  as  to  outstand- 
ing advances,  including  but  not  limited  to 
requiring  deposits  of  additional  coUateral 
security,  whether  or  not  such  additional  se- 
curity would  be  eligible  to  originate  an  ad- 
vance.". „  ^      ^, 

(b)  COKFORMIMG  AMENDMENTS.— Subsectlon 

(e)  of  section  10  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1430)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "insured  institution"  and 
inserting  "savings  association"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  "(A)"  and  inserting    (1)  , 

(B)  by  inserting  "(A)"  before  "Except". 

(C)  by  striking  "(B)"  and  inserting  "(U)", 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followlnr 
"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A). 

no  member  may  receive  any  advances  at  any 
time  that  its  actual  thrift  investment  per- 
centage is  less  than  60  percent.  A  member 
who  does  not  meet  the  requirement  con- 


tained in  the  preceding  sentence  may  none- 
theless receive  advances  If  and  only  if  such 
member  purchases  and  maintains  stock  in 
its  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  in  the  amount 
that  would  be  required  if  at  least  60  percent 
of  its  assets  were  In  home  mortgage  loans. 
The  determination  regarding  meeting  the 
requirement  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  made  by  the  Agency 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings 
Associations  or,  in  the  event  of  a  disagree- 
ment in  any  case,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury."; 

(3)  in  paragraph  {3)(A),  by  striking  "sec- 
tion 408(a)(1)(A)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act"  and  inserting  "section  10(a)(lKA)  of 
the  Homeowners'  Loan  Act  of  1933"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3)(B),  by  striking  "sec- 
tion 408(0)  of  the  National  Housing  Act" 
and  inserting  "section  10(m)  of  the  Home- 
owners' Loan  Act  of  1933";  and 

(5)  by  striking  paragraph  (3)(C)  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

"(C)  Actual  XHRirr  investment  percent- 
age.—The  term  'actual  thrift  Investment 
percentage'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  sec- 
tion 10(m)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Act  of  1933 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  depository  member 
that  is  not  a  'savings  association'  within  the 
meaning  of  such  section,  shall  be  computed 
as  if  the  term  'savings  association'  includes 
such  member.". 

SEC.  71  J.  EXAMINATIONS. 

Section  20  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1440)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "In  addi- 
tion to  such  examinations,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall,  from  time  to  time,  audit  or 
examine  the  Agency,  the  Banks,  and  any  ad- 
ministrative unit  thereof  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  Agency  and  the  Banks 
are  fairly  and  effectively  fulfUling  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.". 

SEC.    714.    CONFORMING    FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN 
BANK  ACT  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilting  subsection  (a)  of  section  18; 

(2)  in  section  18(c)(5)  (12  U.S.C. 
1438(c)(5)),  by  striking  all  after  "receipts  of 
the  board"  and  inserting  a  period; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  18— 

(A)  by  striking  "its"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  "his  or  her"; 

(B)  by  striking  "its"  the  second  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "the  Agency's"; 

(C)  by  striking  "All  expenses"  and  insert- 
ing "Ariy  expenses";  and 

(D)  by  striking  "shall  be  paid"  and  insert- 
ing "may  be  paid"; 

(4)  in  section  18(cK6),  by  striking  aU  after 
"budget  program"  up  to  ",  and  (B)": 

(5)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  of  section 
19;  and 

(6)  in  section  21(b)(5).  by  striking  "of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board". 

(b)  Other  Conforming  Amendments.— ( 1 ) 
Section  101  of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Jime  16, 
1943  (12  U.S.C.  1439a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing everything  after  "Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Administration"  and  inserting  a 
period. 

(2)  Section  111  of  title  I  of  Public  Law  93- 
495  (12  U.S.C.  250)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board". 

SEC.  715.  UQUIDITY. 

Section  5A  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425a)  Is  repealed. 

SEC  71C  TRANSFERS. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings 
Associations  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Agency  shall  jointly  provide  for— 

(1)  the  transfer  of  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  performing  superviso- 


ry functions  to  the  Office  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations; and 

(2)  such  incidental  transfers  as  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Agency  may  agree  to. 

Subtitle  B— Conforming  Amendments 

SEC  721.  REPEAL  OF  LIMITA'nON  OF  OBLIGATION 
FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES. 

Section  7  of  the  First  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1936  (15  U.S.C.  712a)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  from  subsection  (b) 
the  following  enumerated  entities: 

"1.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System;"; 

"2.  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation;"; 
and 

"11.  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation;". 

SEC.  722,  AMENDMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  POWERS  OF 
CHAIRMAN. 

(a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  502  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1701c(b)),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
terms  "Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
(which  term  as  used  in  this  section  shall 
also  include  and  refer  to  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  followlnr-  "Chairman.  Office  of  Savings 
Associations";  and 

(b)  Subsection  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section  502  is  amended  by  Inserting  between 
the  term  "of  any"  and  "State  or"  the  follow- 
ing term:  "Federal". 

SEC  723,  AMEND»IKNT  OF  TITLE  5.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE. 

(a)  Executive  Schedule.— (1)  Section  5314 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (5  U.S.C.  5314) 
Is  amended  by  strildng— 

•"Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 

Board.": 
and  inserting: 

"Chairman,  Office  of  Savings  Associations. 
'"President,     Federal     Home     Loan     Bank 

Agency.". 
(2)  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  strilting— 
'"Members.     Federal     Home     Loan     Bank 

Board."; 
and  inserting: 

"'Directors,     Federal     Home     Loan     Bank 
Agency.". 

(b)  Section  5373  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  subpara- 
graph (2),  between  the  terms,  "481,"  and 
"and"  the  foUowing  terms:  "1437, 1439,". 

SEC  724.  AMENDMENT  OF  TrfLE  JI,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE. 

(a)(1)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  3  of  sub- 
title I  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"§  310.  OfTice  of  Safingi  AsMwiationi 

"The  Office  of  Savings  Associations,  es- 
tablished under  section  4  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  is  subject  to  the 
general  oversight  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  3  of 
subtitle  I  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the 
items  for  subchapter  I  the  following: 

"310.  Office  of  Savings  Associations.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  321  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  after  the  semicolon  in 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 
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(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  of  the  Chairman.  Office  of  Savings 
Aaaociations.". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  714  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  before  "the  Office";  and 
<2)  inserting  before  the  period  the  follow- 
ing:  ".  and  the  Office  of  the  Chairman. 
Office  of  Savings  Associations". 

(d)  Section  B101(3)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
paragraph (E). 

8BC  ns.  AMENDMENT  OF  BALANCED  BUDGET  AND 
EMERGENCY  DEFICIT  CONTROL  ACT 
PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Subsection  (gXlXA)  of  section  255  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  905)  is  amend 
ed  by  striking  "Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board:"  and  "Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation;"  and  inserting  "Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Corporation,  including  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund,  the  Saving  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund,  and  the  FSLIC  Reso- 
lution Fund.  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Sav- 
ings Associations.  Resolution  Trust  Cori>o- 
ratlon.  and  Payments  to  the  Resolution 
Funding  Corporation;". 

(b)  Subsection  (bK4)  of  section  256  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  906)  is  amend- 
ed by- 
CD  striking  subparagraph  <C)  and  insert- 
ing the  following: 

"(C)  Office  of  Savings  Associations  and 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation."; 

(2)  striking  subparagraph  (D);  and 

(3)  redesignating  subparagraphs  (E),  (F), 
and  (O).  as  subparagraphs  (D),  (E).  and  (F). 
respectively. 

(c)  Subsection  <g)<2)  of  section  255  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  is  amended  by  striking 
"Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration Fund  (02-4037-O-3-372)"; 

TITLE  VIII— BANK  CONSERVATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 
SEC  Ml.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  202  of  the  Act  of  March  9.  1933 
(48  Stat.  2,  12  UJ3.C.  202)  (the  "Bank  Con- 
servation Act").  Is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following:  "or  any  other  financial  institu- 
tion chartered  or  licensed  under  Federal  law 
and  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  after  "national 
hanking  association". 

SBC  ««.  APPOINTMENT  OF  CONSERVATOR. 

Section  203  of  the  Bank  Conservation  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  203)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SEC  tn.  APPOINTMENT  OF  CONSERVATOR. 

"(a)  Appoimtmkht.— The  Comptroller  of 
the  C?urrency  may.  without  notice  or  prior 
hearing,  appoint  a  conservator,  which  may 
be  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, to  take  possession  and  control  of  a 
bank  whenever  the  Comptroller  determines 
that  one  or  more  of  the  following  circum- 
stances exists— 

"(1)  the  conditions  for  appointment  of  a 
receiver  for  the  bank  are  present: 

"(2KAKi)  the  bank  U  not  likely  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  demands  of  its  depositors  or  pay 
its  obligations  in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness, and 

"(U)  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  that 
the  bank  will  be  able  to  meet  such  demands 
or  pay  such  obligations  without  Federal  as- 
sistance: or 

"(BXi)  the  bank  has  incurred  or  is  likely 
to  incur  losses  that  will  deplete  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  iU  capital,  and 


"(11)  there  Is  no  reasonable  prospect  for 
the  replenishment  of  the  capital  of  the 
bank  without  Federal  assistance; 

"(3)  there  Is  a  violation  or  violations  of 
laws,  rules,  or  regulations,  or  any  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  or  condition  which  is 
likely  to  cause  insolvency  or  substantial  dis- 
sipation of  assets  or  earnings,  or  is  likely  to 
weaken  the  condition  of  the  bank  or  other- 
wise seriously  prejudice  the  interests  of  its 
depositors; 

"(4)  the  bank  Is  In  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
condition  to  transact  business; 

"(5)  the  bank's  board  of  directors  consists 
of  fewer  than  5  members; 

"(6)  there  is  a  willful  or  continuing  viola- 
tion of  an  order  enforceable  against  the 
bank  under  section  8(1)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act;  or 

"(7)  there  is  concealment  of  books,  papers, 
records,  or  assets  of  the  bank,  or  refusal  to 
submit  books,  papers,  records,  or  affairs  of 
the  bank  for  inspection  to  any  examiner  or 
to  any  lawful  agent  of  the  Comptroller. 

"(b)  Judicial  Review.— 

"(1)  Not  later  than  20  days  after  the  ini- 
tial appointment  of  a  conservator  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  bank  may  bring  an 
action  in  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  home 
office  of  such  bank  is  located,  or  in  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  an  order  requiring  the 
Comptroller  to  terminate  the  appointment 
of  the  conservator,  and  the  court,  upon  the 
merits,  shall  dismiss  such  action  or  shall 
direct  the  Comptroller  to  terminate  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  conservator.  The  Comp- 
troller's decision  to  appoint  a  conservator 
pursuant  to  this  provision  shall  be  set  aside 
only  if  the  court  finds  that  such  decision 
was  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law. 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  may  request  a  stay 
for  a  period  of  up  to  90  days  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  conservator  as  to  any  legal 
action  or  proceeding  to  which  the  conserva- 
tor or  the  bank  is  or  may  become  a  party. 
Upon  petition,  the  court  shall  grant  such 
stay  as  to  all  parties. 

"(3)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  no  court  may  take  any  action  re- 
garding the  removal  of  a  conservator,  or  re- 
strain, or  affect  the  exercise  of  powers  or 
functions  of  a  conservator.  A  court,  upon 
application  by  the  Comptroller,  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  enforce  an  order  of  the 
Comptroller  relating  to— 

"(A)  the  conservatorship  and  the  bank  in 
conservatorship,  or 

"(B)  restraining  or  affecting  the  exercise 
of  powers  or  functions  of  a  conservator. 

"(c)  AoDmoifAL  Gaonifss  for  Appoint- 
mniT.- In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions, the  Comptroller  may  appoint  a  con- 
servator for  a  bank  in  the  event— 

"(1)  the  bank,  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  its  board  of  directors  or  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  share- 
holders, consents  to  such  appointment,  or 

"(2)  the  bank's  status  as  an  insured  bank 
Is  terminated  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

The  appointment  of  a  conservator  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review. 
"(d)  EzcLDsrvx  AuTBORrrr.— 

"(1)  In  cnrntAL.— The  Comptroller  shall 
have  exclusive  power  and  Jurisdiction  to  ap- 
point a  conservator  for  a  bank.  Whenever 
the  Comptroller  appoints  a  conservator  for 
any  bank,  he  may  appoint  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  conservator  for 


such  bank.  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, as  such  conservator,  shall  have  all  the 
powers  granted  under  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.  and  (when  not  Inconsistent 
therewith)  any  other  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  possessed  by  conservators  or  re- 
ceivers of  banks  under  this  Act  and  any 
other  provision  of  law.  The  Comptroller 
may  also  appoint  another  person  as  conser- 
vator, who  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

••(2)  LiHrtATioNS  ON  AUTHORITY.- Unless 
permitted  under  section  205(a)(2),  a  conser- 
vator appointed  by  the  Comptroller  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liquidating  or  winding  up  the  affairs 
of  the  baiik. 

"(e)  Replacement  of  Conservator.— The 
Comptroller  may,  without  notice  or  hearing, 
replace  a  conservator  with  another  conser- 
vator. Such  replacement  shall  not  affect  the 
bank's  right  under  subsection  (b)  to  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  the  Comptroller's  original 
decision  to  appoint  a  conservator.". 

SEC  843.  EXAMINA'nONS. 

Section  204  of  the  Bank  Conservation  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  204)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SEC.  204.  EXAMINATIONS. 

"The  Comptroller  of  the  CXirrency,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(when  the  Corporation  is  appointed  conser- 
vator). Is  authorized  to  examine  and  super- 
vise the  bank  in  conservatorship  as  long  as 
the  bank  continues  operations  as  an  ongoing 
national  bank.  The  Comptroller  may  use  re- 
ports and  other  information  provided  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for 
this  purpose.". 

SEC.  804.  TERMINA-nON  OF  CONSERVATORSHIP. 

Section  205  of  the  Bank  Conservation  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  205)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SEC.  106.  TERMINA'nON  OF  CONSERVATORSHIP. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— At  any  time  the 
Comptroller  becomes  satisfied  that  it  may 
safely  be  done  and  that  It  would  be  in  the 
public  Interest,  the  Comptroller,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(when  the  Corporation  Is  appointed  conser- 
vator), may— 

'"(I)  terminate  the  conservatorship  and 
permit  the  involved  bank  to  resume  the 
transaction  of  its  business  subject  to  such 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  as  the 
Comptroller  may  prescribe;  or 

"(2)  terminate  the  conservatorship  upon  a 
sale,  merger,  consolidation,  purchase  and  as- 
sumption, change  in  control,  or  voluntary 
liquidation  of  the  involved  bank. 

"(b)  Other  Grounds  for  Termination.— 
The  Comptroller  also  may  terminate  the 
conservatorship  upon  a  declaration  that  the 
bank  Is  insolvent  and  upon  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  June  30,  1876  (12  U.S.C.  191). 

"(c)  e:nforcement  Under  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.— Such  terms,  conditions, 
and  limitations  as  may  be  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  enforceable  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8(1)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  to  the  same  extent 
as  an  order  Issued  pursuant  to  section  8(b) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  which 
has  become  final.  The  bank  may  bring  an 
action  in  the  United  SUtes  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  home 
office  of  such  bank  Is  located  or  in  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  an  order  requiring  the 
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Comptroller  to  terminate  the  order.  An 
action  for  judicial  review  of  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  limitations  may  not  be  com- 
menced later  than  20  days  from  the  date  of 
the  termination  of  the  conservatorship  or 
the  Imposition  of  the  order,  whichever  Is 
later. 

"(d)(1)  AcTiOK  Upon  Termwation.— Upon 
termination  of  the  conservatorship  under 
subsection  (aK2),  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  as  conservator,  or  when 
another  person  Is  appointed  conservator, 
such  other  person,  shall  proceed  to  conclude 
the  affairs  of  the  conservatorship  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2). 

•(2)(A)  Within  180  days  of  the  sale, 
merger,  consolidation,  purchase  and  as- 
sumption, change  In  control,  or  voluntary 
liquidation,  the  conservator  shall  deposit  all 
net  proceeds  received  from  the  transaction, 
less  any  expenses  of  the  conservatorship 
that  are  outstanding,  with  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  the  home  office  of  such  bank  Is  locat- 
ed and  shall  cause  notice  to  be  published  for 
three  consecutive  months  and  notify  by 
mail  all  known  and  remaiiUng  creditors  and 
shareholders.  Within  60  days  thereafter, 
any  depositor,  creditor,  or  other  claimant  of 
the  bank,  or  any  shareholder  of  the  bank 
may  bring  an  action  in  Interpleader  In  that 
court  for  distribution  of  the  proceeds.  The 
district  court  shall  disseminate  such  funds 
in  an  equitable  manner.  If  no  such  action  Is 
Instituted  within  one  year  after  the  date  the 
funds  are  deposited  with  the  district  court, 
title  to  such  net  proceeds  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  and  the  district  court  shall 
remit  the  funds  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

"(B)  The  conservator  shall  be  deemed  to 
htve  discharged  all  responsibility  of  the 
conservatorship  upon  the  deposit  of  the 
proceeds  with  the  district  court  and  fuUiU- 
ment  of  the  required  notifications.". 

SEC.  MB.  CONSERVATOR;  POWERS  AND  DUTIES. 

Section  206  of  the  Bank  Conservation  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  206)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SEC.  »•«.  CONSERVATOR;  POWERS  AND  DUTIES. 

"(a)  Genkral  Powers.— a  conservator 
shall  have  all  the  powers  of  the  sharehold- 
ers, directors,  and  officers  of  the  bank  and 
shaU  be  authorized  to  operate  the  bank  in 
Its  own  name  unless  the  Comptroller  in  the 
order  of  appointment  limits  the  authority 
of  the  conservator.  

"(b)  Subject  to  RnuES  of  Comptroller.— 
The  conservator  shall  be  subject  to  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  as  the  Comp- 
trollM-  from  time  to  time  deems  appropriate; 
and.  except  as  otherwise  speciflcaUy  provid- 
ed in  such  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  or  In 
section  209  of  this  Act.  shall  be  vested  with 
or  subject  to  the  same  rights,  privileges, 
duties,  restrictions,  penalties,  conditions, 
and  limitations  that  apply  to  directors,  offi- 
cers, or  employees  of  a  national  bank. 

"(c)  Paymewt  op  Depositors  awb  CJrkdi- 
TORS.- The  ComptroUer  may  require  the 
conservator  to  set  aside  and  make  available 
for  withdrawal  by  depositors  and  payment 
to  other  creditors  such  amounts  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ComptroUer  may  safely  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  All  depositors  and 
creditors  who  are  similarly  situated  shaU  be 
treated  In  the  same  manner. 

"(d)    COMPEMSATION    OF    CONSERVATOR    AND 

Employees.— The  conservator  and  profes- 
sional employees  appointed  to  represent  or 
assist  the  conservator  shall  not  be  paid 
amounte  greater  than  are  payable  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  CJovemment  for  simi- 
lar services,  except  that  the  ComptroUer  of 


the  Currency  may  authorize  payment  at 
higher  rates  (but  not  in  excess  of  rates  prev- 
alent In  the  private  sector).  If  the  Comptrol- 
ler determines  that  payment  of  such  higher 
rates  is  necessary  in  order  to  recruit  and 
retain  competent  personnel. 

■(e)  Expenses.— All  expenses  of  any  such 
conservatorship  shaU  be  paid  by  the  bank 
and  ShaU  be  a  lien  upon  the  bank  which 
shaU  be  prior  to  any  other  lien.". 

SEC  806.  LIABILITY  PROTECTION. 

Section  209  of  the  Bank  Conservation  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  209)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SEC.  209.  LIABILmr  PROTECTION. 

"(a)  Federal  Agency  and  Employees.— In 
any  case  in  which  the  conservator  is  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  an  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  provisions  of  chapters  161  and  171 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  shaU  apply 
with  respect  to  such  conservator's  liabiUty 
for  acts  or  omissions  performed  pursuant  to 
and  in  the  course  of  the  duties  and  responsl- 
bUities  of  the  conservatorship. 

"(b)  Other  Conservators.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  any  case  where  the 
conservator  is  not  a  conservator  described  in 
subsection  (a),  the  conservator  shall  not  be 
Uable  for  damages  In  tort  or  otherwise  for 
actsjor  omissions  performed  pursuant  to  and 
In  the  course  of  the  duties  and  responslbU- 
Itles  of  the  conservatorship,  unless  such  acts 
or  omissions  constitute  bad  faith  or  are 
grossly  negligent,  as  determined  by  a  court. 

"(2)  iNDEMNiricATioN.— The  ComptroUer 
ShaU  have  authority  to  indemnify  the  con- 
servator on  such  terms  as  the  ComptroUer 
deems  proper.". 

SEC.  807.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Section  211  of  the  Bank  Conservation  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  211)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SEC.  2U.  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

"The  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  ComptroUer  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  In  any  case  where  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  is  the  con- 
servator, any  rules  or  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  ComptroUer  shaU  be  consistent  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  Issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.". 

SEC.  808.  REPEALS. 

Sections  207  and  208  of  the  Bank  Conser- 
vation Act  (48  Stat.  3,  12  U.S.C.  207  and  208) 
are  hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  80».  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

Section  5373(2)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph  (2) 
and  Inserting  the  foUowlng: 

"(2)  sections  203.  248.  481  and  1819  of  title 
12;". 

TITLE  IX— ENFORCEMENT  AUTHORITV 
IMPROVEMENTS 
SEC.  ML  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Enforce- 
ment Authority  Improvements  Act  of  1989". 
Subtitle  A— Regulation  of  Financial  Institutions 
SEC.  911.  CHANGE  IN  TERMINOUX5Y. 

(a)  Institotion-Related  Party.— Section 
8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1818)  Is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  "director,  officer,  employee,  agent,  or 
other  person  participating  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  such  bank"; 

(2)  "director,  officer,  employee,  agent,  or 
other  person  participating  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  such  a  bank"; 

(3)  "director,  officer  or  other  person"; 

(4)  "director,  officer,  or  other  person"; 


(5)  "director  or  officer  or  other  person"; 

(6)  "director,  officer,  employee,  agent  or 
other  person"; 

(7)  "director,  officer,  employee,  agent,  or 
other  person"; 

(8)  "director  or  officer  of  an  Insured  bank, 
or  other  person  participating  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  such  bank"; 

(9)  'officer,  director,  employee,  agent,  or 
other  person  participating  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  such  a  bank"; 

(10)  "director  or  officer  thereof  or  other 
person  participating  in  the  conduct  of  its  af- 
fairs"; and 

(11)  "director  or  officer  or  other  person 
participating  In  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs"; 
each  place  they  appear  and  inserting  "insti- 
tution-related party". 

(b)  Financial  Institution.— Section  8  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1818)  (except  subsections  (b)(3). 
(b)(6),  (m),  (o),  (r),  and  (s))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "bank"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears foUowing  "the",  "such",  "any",  or 
"such  a"  and  each  place  it  appears  Immedi- 
ately preceded  by  a  comma  and  inserting 
"financial  institution"; 

(2)  by  striking  "the  bank's"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "the  financial  institu- 
tion's"; 

(3)  by  striking  "the  banks'  "  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "the  financial  institu- 
tions'"; 

(4)  by  striking  "Federal  savings  bank"  and 
inserting  "Federal  savings  association"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (g)(1).  by  striking  "bank 
affairs"  and  Inserting  "affairs  of  any  finan- 
cial Institution";  and 

(6)  in  subsection  (q).  by  striking  "or 
banks". 

(c)  Amendment  to  Section  8(m).— Section 
8(m)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1818(m))  Is  amended  by  striking 
"State  bank"  and  "No  bank"  and  inserting 
"State  financial  Institution"  and  "No  finan- 
cial Institution",  respectively. 

SEC   tIL    PERIODS    APPLICABLE   TO    INSURANCE 
IHRMINATION. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "one  hundred  and  twenty 
days"  and  inserting  "60  days";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "shaU  continue  for  a  period 
of  two  years"  and  Inserting  "shall  continue 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6  months  and 
not  more  than  2  yestfs.  as  determined  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors". 

SEC  9I».  SUSPENSION  OF  INSURANCE. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing: 
"(2)  Suspension  of  insurance.— 

"(A)  In  general.- In  addition  to  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  but  subject  to  subparagraph  (B), 
whenever  the  Board  of  Directors,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency,  finds  that  an  Insured  finan- 
cial institution  has  no  tangible  capital  under 
the  capital  guidelines  or  regulations  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency,  the 
Corporation  may  Issue  a  temporary  order 
suspending  deposit  Insurance  on  all  deposits 
received  by  the  Institution. 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  certain  savimck  in- 
stitutions.—(I)  In  determining  the  tangible 
capital  of  a  savings  association  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Board  of  Directors 
shaU  Include  goodwlU  to  the  extent  it  Is  con- 
sidered a  component  of  capital  under  sec- 
tion 5(t)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act. 
Any  savings  association  which  would  be  sub- 
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Ject  to  a  suspension  order  under  subpar«- 
grmph  (A)  but  for  the  operation  of  this  sub- 
par»cr»ph.  shaJl  be  considered  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  be  a  special  supervisory  associa- 
tion'. 

"(U)  The  Corporation  may  issue  a  tempo- 
rary order  suspending  deposit  Insurance  on 
all  deposits  received  by  a  special  supervisory 
association  whenever  the  Board  of  Directors 
determines  (on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  FIRRE  Act)  that— 

"(I)  the  capital  of  such  association,  as 
computed  utilizing!  applicable  accounting 
standards,  has  suffered  a  material  decline; 

"(II)  that  such  association  (or  its  directors 
or  officers)  is  engaging  in  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  in  conducting  the  business  of 
the  association; 

"(III)  that  such  association  is  in  an  unsafe 
or  unsound  condition  to  continue  operating 
as  an  insured  association;  or 

"(IV)  that  such  association  (or  its  direc- 
tors or  officers)  has  violated  any  applicable 
law,  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  or  any  condi- 
tion Imposed  in  writing  by  a  Federal  bank- 
ing agency,  or  any  written  agreement  in- 
cluding a  capital  improvement  plan  entered 
into  with  any  Federal  banking  agency,  or 
that  the  association  has  failed  to  enter  into 
a  capital  Improvement  plan  which  is  accept- 
able to  the  Corporation  within  3  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE 
Act. 

Nothing  in  this  paragraph  limits  the  right 
of  the  Corporation  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations  to  enforce  a 
contractual  provision  which  authorizes  the 
Corporation  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Office 
of  Savings  Associations,  as  a  successor  to 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  or  the  Federal  Home  Lotm 
Bank  Board,  to  require  a  savings  association 
to  write  down  or  amortize  goodwill  at  a 
faster  rate  than  otherwise  required  under 
this  Act  or  under  applicable  accounting 
standards. 

"(C)  EfTSCTTVKfEss  OF  ORDER.— A  tempo- 
rary order  suspending  deposit  insurance 
shall  become  effective  not  earlier  than  10 
days  from  the  date  of  service  upon  the  insti- 
tution. Such  temporary  order  shall  remain 
effective  and  enforceable— 

"(i)  pending  completion  of  the  administra- 
tive proceedings,  or 

"(11)  until  the  Corporation  shall  rtigmtim 
such  administrative  proceedings, 
unless  set  aside,  limited,  or  suspended  by  a 
court  in  proceedings  authorized  under  sub- 
paragraph (D). 

"(D)  Appkal.— Within  10  days  after  a  tem- 
porary order  has  been  served  upon  the  insti- 
tution under  this  paragraph,  the  institution 
may  apply  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  home  office  of  the  in- 
stitution is  located,  for  an  injunction  setting 
aside,  limiting,  or  suspending  the  enforce- 
ment, operation,  or  effectiveness  of  such 
order,  and  such  court  siiall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  issue  such  injunction.  The  court  shall 
issue  an  injunction  preventing  enforcement 
of  the  temporary  order  issued  under  this 
paragraph  only  upon  a  finding  that  issuance 
of  such  order  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  was  arbitrary,  capricious, 
an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in 
accordance  with  law. 

"(E)  COMTIH  UU>  IlfSTTRAHCK  POR  CXXTAIM  DC- 

posm.— The  Insured  deposits  of  each  de- 
positor in  such  financial  institution  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  order  Issued  under  this 
paragraph,  less  all  subsequent  withdrawals 
from  any  deposits  of  such  depositor,  shall 


continue  to  be  Insured,  subject  to  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section. 

"(P)  NoTici.— The  Corporation  may  pub- 
lish notice  of  any  order  Issued  under  this 
paragraph  and  the  financial  institution 
shall  give  notice  of  such  order  to  each  of  its 
depositors  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Corporation  finds  necessary  and 
orders  for  the  protection  of  depositors.  If 
the  Corporation  determines  that  the  finan- 
cial institution  has  not  substantially  com- 
plied with  the  required  notice  to  depositors, 
the  Corporation  may  provide  such  notice. 

"(G)  Examinations  op  spkcial  superviso- 
ry ASSOCIATIONS.— The  Corporation  shall 
make  special  examinations  of  all  special  su- 
pervisory associations  within  3  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act, 
and  on  a  quarterly  basis  thereafter. 

"(H)       EPPECT       op      PAILDRE      to       RECEIVE 

NOTICE.— The  Corporation  shall  provide,  by 
regulation  that  the  deposits  of  any  deposi- 
tor who  establishes  that  he  or  she  did  not 
receive,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
knowledge  of  the  suspension  of  insurance 
under  this  paragraph  shall  remain  insured 
until  he  or  she  received  actual  knowledge, 
and  additions  to  deposits  remain  insured 
where  a  depositor  establishes  that  an  auto- 
matic deposit  addition  could  not  be  stopped 
in  a  timely  manner.". 

SEC    «U.     RESTITUTION.     REIMBURSEMENT.    AND 
OTHER  REMEDIES. 

Section  8(bKl)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(bHl))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(1)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(B)  The  authority  to  issue  an  order 
under  subparagraph  (A)  includes  the  au- 
thority to  require  an  insured  financial  insti- 
tution or  institution-related  party  to— 

"(i)  make  restitution  or  provide  reimburse- 
ment or  indemnification; 

"(ii)  provide  a  guarantee  against  loss; 

"(ill)  rescind  agreements  or  contracts; 

"(iv)  dispose  of  any  loan  or  asset  involved; 
or 

"(V)  take  such  other  action  as  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 

Such  order  may  place  limitations  on  the  ac- 
tivities or  functions  of  the  financial  institu- 
tion or  any  Institution-related  party  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  conditions  resulting  from 
any  such  violation  or  practice  and  may  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  the  growth  of  assets  of  the 
financial  Institution.". 

SEC.  (IS.  APPLICABILrrY  OF  SECTION  8. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  8(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1818(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  strilung  "Nothing"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  "Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)(6)  of  this  section,  noth- 
ing": and 

(B)  by  striking  "(f)  and  (h)  through  (n)" 
and  inserting  "(y)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  Appucabiuty  to  savings  and  loan 
HOLDING  COMPANIES.— This  subsection  and 
subsections  (c)  through  (y)  of  this  section 
shall  apply  to— 

"(A)  any  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny; 

"(B)  any  subsidiary  (other  than  a  bank  or 
subsidiary  of  that  bank)  of  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company;  and 

"(C)  any  subsidiary  of  a  savings  associa- 
tion; 


in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  a  sav- 
ings association.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Section 
8(b)(4)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1818(bH4))  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  (n)"  and  inserting  ",  (n),  (s),  (t),  (u). 
(w),  and  (y)". 

SEC.  »!(.  TEMPORARY  CEASE  AND  DESIST  ORDER. 

Section  8(c)(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(c)(1))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  "substantial"  and  "serious- 
ly"; and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  sentence 
after  the  first  sentence:  "Such  order  may 
place  limitations  on  the  activities  or  func- 
tions of  the  financial  institution  or  any  in- 
stitution-related party.  Including  prohibi- 
tions or  restrictions  on  the  growth  of  assets 
of  the  institution". 

SEC.  (IT.  TEMPORARY  CEASE  AND  DESIST  ORDER 
RELATING  TO  B(X)KS  AND  RECORDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  8(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1818(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(3)    Orders    relating    to    books    and 

RECORDS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Whenever  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  banking  agency  determines  that 
an  insured  financial  institution's  books  and 
records  are  so  incomplete  or  inaccurate  that 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  is 
unable,  through  the  normal  supervisory 
process,  to  determine  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  that  insured  financial  institution  or 
the  details  or  purpose  of  any  transaction  or 
transactions  that  may  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  financial  condition  of  that  in- 
sured financial  institution,  the  agency  may 
issue  a  temporary  order  requiring  cessation 
of  any  activities  the  agency  deems  appropri- 
ate, including  prohibitions  or  restrictions  on 
the  growth  of  assets  of  the  institution,  or 
affirmative  action  to  restore  such  books  and 
records  to  an  accurate  state,  until  comple- 
tion of  proceedings  conducted  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Eppectivenxss  op  order.— Such  order 
shall  become  effective  upon  service.  Such 
order  shaU  remain  effective  and  enforcea- 
ble- 

"(1)  pending  completion  of  the  administra- 
tive proceeding  initiated  under  such  notice; 
or 

"(11)  until  the  agency  determines  by  exam- 
ination or  otherwise  that  the  financial  insti- 
tution's books  and  records  are  accurate  and 
capable  of  reflecting  the  financial  condition 
of  the  financial  institution; 
unless  set  aside,  limited,  or  suspended  by  a 
court  in  proceedings  authorized  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Standard  por  Review.— Section  8(c)(2) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  18I8(cH2))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following:  "The  court  shall 
issue  an  injunction  preventing  enforcement 
of  the  temporary  order  issued  under  this 
subsection  only  upon  a  finding  that  issuance 
of  such  order  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  was  arbitrary,  capricious,  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.". 

SEC.  (18.  REMOVAL  ORDERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  8(e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1818(e))  is  amended  by  striking  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  the  following: 

'(1)  Removal  orders.- Whenever  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  deter- 
mines that— 
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"(A)  any  institution-related  party,  directly 
or  indtrectly,  has— 

"(i)  violated  any  law.  rule,  regulation, 
written  agreement  entered  Into  with  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  or  order 
which  has  become  final, 

"(11)  engaged  or  participated  in  any  unsafe 
or  unsound  practice  in  connection  with  any 
insured  financial  Institution  or  business  in- 
stitution, or 

"(ill)  conunltted  or  engaged  in  any  act. 
omission,  or  practice  which  constitutes  a 
breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty; 

"(B)  such  Insured  financial  institution  or 
business  institution  has  suffered  or  will 
probably  suffer  financial  loss  or  other 
damage,  the  interests  of  its  depositors  have 
been  or  could  be  prejudiced  by  reason  of 
such  violation,  practice,  or  breach,  or  the  in- 
stitution-related party  has  received  finan- 
cial gain  by  reason  of  such  violation,  prac- 
tice, or  breach;  auid 

"(C)  such  violation,  practice,  or  breach  in- 
volves personal  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
such  institution-related  party  or  demon- 
stratee  wiUful  or  continuing  disregard  for 
the  safety  or  soundness  of  such  insured  fi- 
nancial institution  or  business  institution, 
the  agency  may  serve  upon  such  institution- 
related  party  a  written  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion to  remove  such  party  from  office  or  to 
prohibit  his  further  participation  in  any 
manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  any 
insured  financial  institution.". 

(b)  CoMTORmMC  Amendments.— Section 
8(f)  Of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1818(f))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by    striking    "(e)(4)"    and    inserting 

(2)  by  striking  "(eKl).  (eK2),  or  (e)(3)" 
and  inserting  "(eKl)  or  (eK2)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  court  shall  issue  an  injunction  pre- 
venting enforcement  of  the  temporary  order 
issued  under  subsection  (e)(3)  only  upon  a 
finding  that  issuance  of  such  order  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  was  ar- 
bitrary, capricious,  an  abuse  of  discretion,  or 
otherwise  not  In  accordance  with  law.". 

SEC.  »1».  TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  ORDERS. 

Section  8(e)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(e))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5). 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (3).  as  redesig- 
nated, to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Temporary  suspension  orders.— 

"(A)  In  general.— With  respect  to  any  in- 
stitution-related party  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  may.  if  it 
deems  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
financial  Institution  or  the  interests  of  its 
depoeitors.  by  written  order  to  such  effect 
served  upon  such  party,  suspend  such  party 
from  office  or  prohibit  such  party  from  fur- 
ther participation  in  any  maimer  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  financial  Institu- 
tion. _     . 

"(B)  Effectiveness  of  order.— Such  sus- 
pension or  prohibition  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  service  of  such  order  on  the  insti- 
tution-related party.  Such  order  shall 
remain  in  effect  pending  the  completion  of 
the  administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to 
the  notice  served  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  suljsectlon  and  until— 

"(1)  such  time  as  the  agency  shall  dismiss 
the  charges  specified  in  such  notice,  or 

"(U)  If  an  order  of  removal  or  prohibition 
Is  issued  against  such  party,  the  effecUve 
date  of  any  such  order. 


unless  stayed  by  a  court  in  proceedings  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (f)  of  this  section. 
Copies  of  any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  also  be  served  upon  any  fi- 
nancial institution  where  the  party  involved 
is  presently  associated.". 

SEC.  920.  EFFECT  OF  SUSPENSION  OR  REMOVAL. 

Section  8(e)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(e))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(6)  Effect  of  suspension  or  removal 
ORDER.— Any  p>erson  who  is  subject  to  a  re- 
moval, suspension,  or  prohibition  order  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  or  subsection  (g) 
shall  also  be  removed,  suspended,  or  prohib- 
ited from  participation  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of — 
"(A)  any  Insured  financial  Institution, 
"(B)  any  bank  holding  company  or  subsid- 
iary thereof, 

"(C)  any  organization  organized  and  oper- 
ated under  section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  or  operating  under  section  25  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 

"(D)  any  subsidiary  of  any  Insured  finan- 
cial institution. 

"(E)  any  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny or  subsidiary  thereof; 

"(F)  any  depository  Institution  the  ac- 
counts of  which  are  insured  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund,  and 

"(G)  any  institution  chartered  under  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971. 
unless  the  party  Involved  has  received  the 
prior  written  approval  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  regulatory  agency  that  issued  such 
order.  This  paragraph  shall  only  apply  to  a 
person  who  Is  an  Individual,  unless  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  regulatory  agency  specifi- 
cally finds  that  it  should  apply  to  a  corpora- 
tion, firm,  or  other  business  entity.". 

SEC.  ni.  CIVIL  PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN  VIOLA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  IN  GENERAL.— Section  8(l)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1818(l)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (i) 
through  (vll)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(G),  resijectively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  subparagraph  (A),  as  redes- 
ignated, and  inserting  the  following: 

"(A)  Any  insured  financial  institution  or 
any  Institution-related  party  which  has— 

"(I)  violated  any  law  or  regulation  relating 
to  financial  institutions,  any  condition  im- 
posed in  writing  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  in  connection  with  the 
granting  of  an  application  or  other  request 
by  the  financial  institution  or  institution-re- 
lated party,  or  the  terms  of  any  order  which 
ha£  become  final  under  subsection  (b),  (c), 
(e).  (g).  or  (s)  of  this  section;  or 

"(11)  breached  any  fiduciary  duty  or  en- 
gaged in  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice 
where  such  breach  or  practice  has  resulted 
In  a  loss  to  the  financial  Institution  or  finan- 
cial gain  to  the  institution-related  party; 
shall  pay  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  for  each  day  during  which  such  vio- 
lation, breach,  or  practice  continues.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing,  for  a  violation, 
breach,  or  practice  made  with  reckless  disre- 
gard for  the  safety  or  soundness  of  the  fi- 
nancial institution,  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may.  in  Its  discretion,  assess 
a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000,000  per 
day  for  each  day  during  which  such  viola- 
tion, breach,  or  practice  continues.". 

(b)  Standard  for  Imposition  of  (Certain 
Penalties.— Section  8(l)(2)(B)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1818(l)(2)(B))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUowing:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  an  appropriate  Fed- 


eral banking  agency  may  impose  a  civil  pen- 
alty under  a  provision  of  F'ederal  law  on  a  fi- 
nancial Institution  or  an  Institution-related 
party  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $2,500  p>er 
day  only  if  such  agency  determines  that— 

"(I)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  has 
caused  or  is  likely  to  cause  a  serious  finan- 
cial loss  to  the  financial  institution  or  to  the 
holding  company  of  which  such  institution 
Is  a  subsidiary,  to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund, 
or  to  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund; 

"(11)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  evi- 
denced reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  or 
soundness  of  the  financial  institution  or  re- 
sulted from  gross  negligence: 

■(ill)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  was 
part  of  a  pattern  of  violations,  breaches,  or 
practices  by  that  financial  institution  or  in- 
stitution-related party;  or 

"(iv)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  re- 
sulted in  the  enrichment  of  the  Institution- 
related  party  charged  with  the  violation, 
breach,  or  practice.". 

SEC  »22.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATION  OF 
REMOVAL  OR  SUSPENSION  ORDERS. 

Section  8(j)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(j))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•(j)  Penalty  for  Violation  of  Suspension 
OR  Removal  Order.— Any  institution-related 
party  against  whom  there  is  outstanding 
and  effective  any  notice  or  order  served 
upon  such  person  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4) 
of  subsection  (e)  or  under  subsection  (g) 
who.  directly  or  Indirectly,  without  the  prior 
written  approval  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
regulatory  agency  that  issued  such  notice— 

"(1)  participates  in  any  manner  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of— 

"(A)  any  insured  financial  institution. 

"(B)  any  bank  holding  company  or  subsid- 
iary thereof, 

"(C)  any  organization  organized  and  oper- 
ated under  section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  or  operating  under  section  25  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 

"(D)  any  subsidiary  of  any  insured  finan- 
cial institution. 

"(E)  any  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny or  subsidiary  thereof. 

"(F)  any  depository  institution  whose  ac- 
counts are  insured  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund,  or 

"(G)  any  institution  chartered  under  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971; 

"(2)  solicits  or  procures,  or  transfers  or  at- 
tempts to  transfer,  or  votes  or  attempts  to 
vote  any  proxies,  consents,  or  authorization 
in  respect  to  any  voting  rights  In  an  Institu- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (1);  or 

"(3)  votes  for  a  director,  or  serves  or  acts 
as  an  institution-related  party  for  an  insti- 
tution described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000  for 
each  day  the  violation  continues  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.". 

SEC.  *23.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  8(k)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(k))  is  amended  to 
read  as  f  oUows: 

"(k)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section: 

"(1)  Appropriate  federal  regulatory 
AGENCY.- The  term  'appropriate  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agency'  means— 

"(A)  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency,  as  defined  in  subsection  (q)  of  sec- 
tion 3; 

"(B)  the  National  Oedit  Union  Adminis- 
tration Board  in  the  case  of  a  depository  in- 
stitution the  accounts  of  which  are  insured 
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by  the  NatloniU  Credit  Union  Share  Insur- 
ance Fund:  and 

"(C)  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in 
the  case  of  an  Institution  chartered  under 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971. 

"(3)  Obokk  which  has  bscomi  final.— The 
term  'order  which  has  become  final'  means 
an  order  Issued  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
hanking  agency— 

"(A)  with  the  consent  of  the  financial  in- 
stitution or  the  institution-related  party 
concerned;  or 

"(B)  which  is  not  subject  to  further  ad- 
ministrative review. 

"(3)        COimOLLIHC        SBARXBOLOER.— The 

term  'controlling  shareholder'  means  a 
person  that  directly  or  Indirectly,  or  acting 
through  or  in  concert  with  one  or  more  per- 
sons, owns  or  controls  an  Insured  financial 
institution.  Shares  owned  or  controlled  by  a 
member  of  an  individual's  Immediate  family 
are  considered  to  be  held  by  the  individual. 
"(4)  AoomoNAL  TERMS.— Each  appropriate 
Federal  banldng  agency  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  define  any  term 
not  otherwise  defined  in  this  section.". 

SBC  n*.  EMPLOYMENT  PROTECTION. 

Section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.   1818)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(t)  Emplotmkmt  Photktioh.— 

"(1)  In  cnnnAi.- a  federally  insured  fi- 
nancial institution  or  a  financial  institution 
holding  company  may  not  discharge  or  oth- 
erwise discriminate  against  any  officer,  di- 
rector, or  employee  with  respect  to  compen- 
sation, terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of 
employment  because  the  officer,  director,  or 
employee  (or  any  person  acting  pursuant  to 
the  request  of  such  individual)  provided  in- 
formation to  any  financial  institution  regu- 
latory authority  or  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  regarding  a  possible  violation  of  any 
law  or  regulation  by  the  financial  institu- 
tion or  any  institution-related  party. 

"(2)  Cnm,  ACTiOR.— Any  employee,  officer, 
or  director  or  former  employee,  officer,  or 
director  who  believes  he  or  she  has  been  dis- 
charged or  discriminated  against  in  viola- 
tion of  paragraph  ( 1 )  may  file  a  civil  action 
in  Federal  district  court  within  2  years  from 
the  date  of  such  discharge  or  discrimina- 
tion. 

"(3)  Rkmxdixs.— If  the  district  court  deter- 
mines that  a  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  has 
occurred,  it  may  order  the  financial  institu- 
tion which  committed  the  violation  to  rein- 
state the  employee,  officer,  or  director  to 
his  former  position,  to  pay  compensatory 
damages,  or  to  take  other  appropriate 
action  to  remedy  any  past  discrimination. 

"(4)  ExcKPnoH.— The  protections  of  this 
autaaection  do  not  apply  to  any  employee,  of- 
ficer, or  director  who  deliberately  causes  the 
alleged  violation  of  law  or  regulation.". 

SBC  MS.  COOBDINA'nON  WrTH  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
OmCE  OP  SAVINGS  ASSOCIA-nONS. 

Section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(U)  COOROIHATIOH  WITH  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE 

Oppio  op  Savincs  Associations.— The  Cor- 
poration, baaed  on  an  examination  of  a  sav- 
ings aaaodation  by  the  Corporation  or  by 
the  (Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, may  recommend  that  the  Chair- 
man take  any  enforcement  action  author- 
ted  under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
■avlncs  asMCiatlon.  If  the  Chairman  fails  to 
take  the  recommended  action  or  to  provide 
an  acceptable  plan  for  addressing  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Corporation  as  set  forth  in  its 
recommendation  within  60  days  of  receipt 
of  the   formal  recommendation   from   the 


Corporation,  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
take  such  action  if  It  determines  that  the  as- 
sociation is  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound  condi- 
tion to  continue  as  an  insured  financial  in- 
stitution or  that  failure  to  take  the  recom- 
mended action  will  result  in  continuance  of 
unsafe  or  unsound  practices  in  conducting 
the  business  of  the  savings  association.  Not- 
withstanding the  above,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors may  exercise  its  authority  without 
regard  to  the  time  period  set  forth,  in  exi- 
gent circumstances  upon  notification  of  the 
Chairman.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  by 
agreement  with  the  Chairman,  set  forth 
those  exigent  circumstances  in  which  the 
Corporation  may  act  without  regard  to  the 
time  periixl  set  forth  above.". 

SEC  »M.  EFPECT  ON  OTHER  AUTHORFTY. 

Section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  n.S.C.  1818)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(V)  Eppect  on  Other  Authority.- The 
authority  granted  to  the  appropriate  Feder- 
al banking  agencies  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to.  and  not  be  restricted  by, 
any  other  authority  provided  by  Federal  or 
State  law.". 

SEC.  tr.  NONDELEGABIUTY. 

Section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(w)  Nondelboability.- Any  decision  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  to— 

"(1)  issue  a  notice  of  intention  to  termi- 
nate insured  status  under  subsection  (a): 

"(2)  issue  a  temporary  order  suspending 
deposit  insurance; 

"(3)  issue  a  final  order  terminating  deposit 
insurance  under  subsection  (a);  or 

"(4)  initiate  an  enforcement  action  against 
an  ongoing  savings  association  pursuant  to 
subsection  (v); 

shall  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
may  not  be  delegated.". 

SEC   »M.    EFFECT   OF   RESIGNA'HON   OF   INSTfTU- 
'nONRELATEO  PARTY. 

Section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  following: 

"(x)  Eppect  op  Resignation  op  Institd- 
tion-Related  Party.— The  Jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  to  proceed  under  this  Act  against 
any  institution-related  party  shall  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  resignation,  termination  of 
employment,  or  other  separation  of  such 
person  from  an  insured  financial  institution, 
including  separation  caused  by  the  failure 
or  deregistration  of  the  institution.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shaU  also  apply  to  all  mat- 
ters which  are  pending  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  FIRRE  Act,  whether  or  not  for- 
mally commenced,  so  long  as  the  person  was 
an  institution-related  party  at  the  time  the 
alleged  transaction  or  conduct  occurred.". 

SBC  M*.  penalty  FOR  PARTICIPATION. 

Section  19  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1829)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

-SBC  I*.  PENALTY  FOR  PARTiaPATION. 

"(a)  In  Gbnxrai.— Except  with  the  prior 
written  consent  of  the  Corporation,  a 
person  who  has  been  convicted,  or  who  is 
hereafter  convicted,  of  any  criminal  offense 
involving  dishonesty  or  a  breach  of  trust 
shall  not— 

"(1)  act  or  serve  as  an  institution-related 
party  of  an  insured  financial  institution,  or 

"(2)  participate  In  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  any  insured  financial  institution. 

"(b)  Penalty.— For  each  Icnowing  violation 
of  this  section— 


"(1)  the  financial  institution  or  the  indi- 
vidual involved  each  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000,000  for  each  day  such  prohibi- 
tion is  violated,  or 

"(2)  the  individual  Involved  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both,  and  the  financial  Institution  and 
the  individual  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $1,000,000  for  each 
day  such  prohibition  is  violated.  The  Corpo- 
ration may  recover  the  costs  of  assessment 
and  collection  of  such  penalty  for  its  use.". 

SEC  »M.  PARALLEL  INCREASES  IN  CIVIL  PENALTY 
PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Federal  Reserve  Act.— Section  29(a) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
504(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  "$1,000  per 
day  for  each  day  during  which  such  viola- 
tion continues"  and  inserting  "$25,000  for 
each  day  during  which  such  violation  con- 
tinues. Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  for 
violations  made  with  reclUess  disregard  for 
the  safety  or  soundness  of  the  financial  in- 
stitution, the  agency  authorized  to  impose 
the  penalty  may,  in  Its  discretion,  assess  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000,000  per  day 
for  each  day  during  which  such  violation 
continues.  The  Jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
the  agency  with  authority  to  impose  a  civil 
penalty  under  this  section  against  an  offi- 
cer, director,  employee,  or  agent  of  a  bank 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  resignation,  ter- 
mination of  employment,  or  other  separa- 
tion of  such  person  from  an  insured  bank, 
including  separation  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  institution.  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  also  apply  to  all  matters  which  are 
pending  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
FIRRE  Act,  whether  or  not  formally  com- 
menced, so  long  as  the  individual  was  an  of- 
ficer, director,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
bank  at  the  time  the  alleged  transactions  or 
conduct  occurred.". 

(b)  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.— Section 
8  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
(12  D.S.C.  1847)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Any  company  which  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  any  regulation 
or  order  issued  by  the  Board  pursuant 
thereto  shaU  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$1,000,000  for  each  day  during  which  such 
violation  continues.  Any  individual  who  will- 
fully participates  in  a  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation  or 
order  thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000,000  for  each  day 
during  which  such  violation  continues  or 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. ";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (bKD— 

(A)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting the  following:  "Any  company  which 
or  individual  who  willfully  participates  in  a 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any 
regulation  or  order  Issued  pursuant  thereto, 
shall  pay  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  per  day  for  each  day  during 
which  such  violation  continues  and  for  all 
other  violations  shall  pay  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $25,000  per  day  for  each  day 
during  which  such  violation  continues."; 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng 
sentence:  "Criminal  and  civil  penalties 
under  this  section  are  cumulative.". 

(c)  Bank  Holding  Company  Amend- 
MENTs.-Section  106(b)(2HF)(i)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
(12  U.S.C.  1972(2KF)(1))  is  amended  by 
striking  "$1,000  per  day  for  each  day  during 
which  such  violation  continues"  and  insert- 
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Ing  "$26,000  for  each  day  during  which  such 
violation  continues,  notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  for  violations  made  with  reckless 
disregard  for  the  safety  or  soundness  of  the 
financial  Institution,  the  agency  having  au- 
thority to  impose  a  penalty  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, assess  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  per  day  for  each  day  during 
which  such  violation  continues.  The  juris- 
diction and  authority  of  the  agency  with  au- 
thority to  impose  a  civil  penalty  under  this 
section  against  an  officer,  director,  employ- 
ee, or  agent  of  a  bank  shall  not  be  affected 
by  the  resignation,  termination  of  employ- 
ment, or  other  separation  of  such  person 
from  an  insured  bank,  including  separation 
caused  by  the  faUure  of  the  institution.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  also  apply  to  all 
matters  which  are  pending  as  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  FIRRE  Act.  whether  or  not 
formally  commenced,  so  long  as  the  individ- 
ual was  an  officer,  director,  employee,  or 
agent  of  the  bank  at  the  time  the  alleged 
transactions  or  conduct  occurred". 

(d)  National  Bank  Violations.— Section 
5239  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (12  U.S.C.  93) 
is  amended  In  subsection  (bKl)  by  striking 
"$1,000  per  day  for  each  day  during  which 
such  violation  continues"  and  inserting 
"$25,000  for  each  day  during  which  such 
violation  continues.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  for  violations  made  with  reckless 
disregard  for  the  safety  or  soundness  of  the 
financial  institution,  the  Comptroller  may, 
in  his  or  her  discretion,  assess  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $1,000,000  per  day  for  each 
day  during  which  such  violation  continues. 
The  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Comp- 
troller to  Impose  a  civil  penalty  under  this 
section  against  an  officer,  director,  employ- 
ee, agent,  or  other  person  participating  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  bank  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  resignation,  termina- 
tion of  employment,  or  other  separation  of 
such  person  from  an  Insured  bank,  including 
separation  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  preceding  sentence  shall  also 
apply  to  all  matters  which  are  pending  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  FIRRE  Act,  wheth- 
er or  not  formally  commenced,  so  long  as 
the  Individual  was  an  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee, agent,  or  other  person  participating 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  at 
the  time  the  aUeged  transactions  or  conduct 
occurred". 

(e)  National  Bank  Examinations.— Sec- 
Uon  5240  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (12  U.S.C. 
481)  Is  amended  by  striking  "$100  for  each 
day  that  any  such  refusal  shall  continue" 
and  Inserting  "$25,000  for  each  day  such  re- 
fusal continues.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going, for  violations  made  with  reckless  dis- 
regard for  the  safety  or  soundness  of  the 
bank,  the  ComptroUer  may.  In  his  discre- 
tion, assess  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  for  each  day  during  which  such 
refusal  continues". 

(f)  Nonmxkber  Insttrbd  Banks.— Section 
18(jX4)(A)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(j)(4)(A))  is  amended  by 
striking  "$1,000  per  day  for  each  day  during 
which  such  violation  continues:"  and  insert- 
ing '$25,000  per  day  for  each  day  during 
which  such  violation  continues.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing,  for  violations  made 
with  reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  or 
soundness  of  the  bank,  the  Corporation 
may  In  Its  discretion,  assess  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  per  day  during  which 
such  violation  continues.  The  jurisdiction 
and  authority  of  the  Corporation  to  Impose 
a  civil  penalty  under  this  section  against  an 
officer,  director,  employee,  agent,  or  other 
person  participating  in  the  conduct  of  the 


affairs  of  a  bank  shall  not  be  affected  by 
the  resignation,  termination  of  employment, 
or  other  separation  of  such  person  from  an 
Insured  bank.  Including  separation  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  Institution.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  also  apply  to  all  mat- 
ters which  are  pending  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  FIRRE  Act,  whether  or  not  for- 
mally commenced,  so  long  as  the  Individual 
was  an  officer,  director,  employee,  agent,  or 
other  person  participating  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  bank  at  the  time  the  al- 
leged transactions  or  conduct  occurred:". 

SEC  »31.  penalty  for  VIOLATION  OF  "CHANGE  IN 
BANK  CONTROL  ACT". 

Section  7(jK16)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(j)(16))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(16)  Penalty.- 

"(A)  In  gknehal.— Any  person  who  violates 
any  provision  of  this  subsection,  or  any  reg- 
ulation or  order  Issued  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  pursuant  thereto, 
shall  pay  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  for  each  day  during  which  such  vio- 
lation continues.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going, for  violations  made  with  reckless  dis- 
regard for  the  safety  or  soundness  of  the  fi- 
nancial institution,  the  agency  having  au- 
thority to  Impose  a  civil  money  penalty.  In 
Its  discretion,  may  assess  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  per  day  for  each  day 
during  which  such  violation  continues.  The 
agency  "having  authority  to  Impose  a  civil 
money  penalty  may,  in  Its  discretion,  com- 
promise, modify,  or  remit  any  civil  money 
penalty  which  Is  subject  to  Imposition  or 
has  been  imposed  under  such  authority. 
The  penalty  may  be  assessed  and  collected 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
by  written  notice. 

"(B)  AssESSBCENT  AND  COLLECTION.— A  pen- 
alty Imposed  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
assessed  and  collected  In  the  manner  provid- 
ed in  section  8(1)(2)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  and  any  such  assessment  (in- 
cluding the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
the  penalty)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  such  section.". 

SEC.  932.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Bank  Protection  Act.— Section  3  of 
the  Bank  Protection  Act  of  1968  (12  U.S.C. 
1882)  Is  amended  by  striking  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  "and  shaU  require 
the  submission  of  periodic  reports  with  re- 
spect to  the  installation,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  security  devices  and  proce- 
dures". 

(b)  National  Banks.— 

(1)  Reports  or  condition.— Section  5211 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  161)  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking.  In  the  fifth  sentence  of 
subsection  (a),  "within  ten  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  thereof  from  him;"  and 
inserting  "within  the  period  of  time  speci- 
fied by  the  Comptroller;";  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(2)  Amount  of  penalty.— Section  5213  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  (12  U.S.C.  164)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  the  following:  "Every  association 
which  falls  to  make,  obUln,  transmit,  or 
publish  any  report  or  Information  required 
by  the  Comptroller  under  section  5211  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  or  which  submits  any 
false,  misleading,  or  Incomplete  report  or  In- 
formation shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  for 
such  failure,  submission,  or  publication  of 
not  more  than  $25,000  for  each  day  during 
which  such  failure  continues  or  for  each 
day  from  the  time  of  submission  or  publica- 
tion until  such  false,  misleading,  or  Incom- 


plete report  or  information  Is  corrected. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  for  viola- 
tions made  with  reckless  disregard  for  the 
safety  or  soundness  of  the  financial  Institu- 
tion, the  Comptroller  may.  In  his  discretion, 
assess  a  r>enalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000,000 
per  day  for  each  day  during  which  such  fail- 
ure continues  or  for  each  day  from  the  time 
of  submission  or  publication  until  such 
false,  misleading,  or  incomplete  report  or  in- 
formation is  corrected.  A  penalty  imposed 
under  this  section  shall  be  assessed  and  col- 
lected In  the  manner  provided  In  section 
8(1)(2)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
and  any  such  assessment  (including  the  de- 
termination of  the  amount  of  the  penalty) 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such 
section.". 

(c)  State  Nonmember  Banks.— Section 
7(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1817(a)(1))  is  amended  by  striking 
the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing: "Every  such  bank  which  falls  to  make 
or  publish  any  such  report  within  the 
period  of  time  specified  by  the  Corporation 
or  which  submits  or  publishes  any  false, 
misleading,  or  Incomplete  report  or  Informa- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  for  such 
failure,  submission,  or  publication  of  not 
more  than  $25,000  for  each  day  during 
which  such  faUure  continues  or  for  each 
day  from  the  time  of  submission  or  publica- 
tion until  such  false,  misleading,  or  Incom- 
plete report  or  Information  is  corrected. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  for  such 
failure,  submission  or  publication  resulting 
from  reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  or 
soundness  of  the  Institution,  such  bank 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $1,000,000  for  each  day  during  which 
such  failure  continues  or  for  each  day  from 
the  time  of  submission  or  publication  until 
such  false,  misleading,  or  Incomplete  Infor- 
mation Is  corrected.  Such  penalty  may  he 
collected  by  the  Corporation  by  suit  or  oth- 
erwise and  the  costs  of  assessment  and  col- 
lection for  such  penalty  reUlned  by  the 
Corporation  for  Its  own  use.  A  penalty  Im- 
posed under  this  paragraph  shall  be  as- 
sessed and  collected  In  the  manner  provided 
In  section  8(1)(2)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  and  any  such  assessment  (In- 
cluding the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
the  penalty)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  such  section.". 

(d)  Member  Banks.— The  sixth  paragraph 
of  section  9  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  324)  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
fourth  sentence  and  inserting  "Every  bank 
which  falls  to  make  such  reports  within  the 
period  of  time  specified  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or 
which  submits  or  publishes  any  false,  mis- 
leading, or  Incomplete  report  or  Information 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  for  such  fail- 
ure, submission,  or  publication  of  not  more 
than  $25,000  for  each  day  during  which 
such  failure  continues  or  for  each  day  from 
the  time  of  submission  or  publication  untU 
such  false,  misleading,  or  Incomplete  report 
or  Information  is  corrected.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing,  for  such  failure,  submis- 
sion or  publication  resulting  from  reckless 
disregard  for  the  safety  or  soundness  of  the 
bank,  such  bank  shall  be  subject  to  a  penal- 
ty of  not  more  than  $1,000,000  for  each  day 
during  which  such  failure  continues  or  for 
such  day  from  the  time  of  submission  or 
publication  until  such  false,  misleading  or 
Incomplete  information  Is  corrected.  A  pen- 
alty Imijosed  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
assessed  and  collected  In  the  same  maimer 
as  prescribed  by  section  8(i)(2)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  any  such  as- 
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sessment  (including  the  determination  of 
the  amount  of  the  penalty)  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  such  section.". 

(e)  BAjfK  HoLDiifG  CoMPAWiis.— Section 
8(b)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956  (12  VIJS.C.  1847(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)(1)  as 
subsection  (b)  and  redesignating  sections 
(bK2)  through  (6)  as  sections  (dKl)  through 
(5):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following: 

•*(c)  Rkportihc  Violations.— Any  compa- 
ny which  fails  to  make  such  reports  as  are 
required  by  this  chapter  or  any  regulation 
or  order  issued  pursuant  thereto  within  the 
period  of  time  specified  by  the  Board  or 
which  submits  or  publishes  any  false,  mis- 
leading or  incomplete  report  or  information 
shall  pay  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  for  each  day  during  which  such  fail- 
ure continues  or  for  each  day  from  the  time 
of  submission  or  publication  until  such 
false,  misleading,  or  incomplete  report  or  in- 
formation is  corrected.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  for  such  failure,  submission  or 
publication  made  with  reclUess  disregard, 
the  company  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  1 1.000.000  for  each  day 
during  which  such  failure  continues  or  for 
each  day  from  the  time  of  submission  or 
publication  until  such  false  or  misleading 
report  or  submission  is  corrected.". 

Svktltle  B— Regulatioii  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Saving!  AMOciationa 


UMI 


.  Ml.  REPORTS  OF  CONDITION  AND  PENALTIES. 

Section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
of  1933  (12  UJS.C.  14«4),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 301,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(w)  Reports  or  Cowditions — 

"(1)  Ih  cencxal.— Each  savings  association 
shall  make  reports  of  condition  to  the 
Chairman  which  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
shall  contain  such  information  as  the  Chair- 
man may  require. 

"(2)  PuBUCATioH.— The  Chairman  may  re- 
quire reports  of  condition  to  be  published  in 
such  manner  as  the  Chairman  may  direct. 

"(3)  Pdialtt.— Any  savings  association 
which  fails  to  submit  or  publish  any  report 
or  Information  required  by  the  Chairman 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  within  the  period 
of  time  specified  by  the  Chairman,  or  sub- 
mits or  publishes  any  false,  misleading,  or 
incomplete  report  or  information  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  for  such  failure,  sub- 
mission, or  publication  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  for  each  day  during  which  such  fail- 
ure continues,  or  for  each  day  from  the  time 
of  submission  or  publication  until  such 
false,  misleading,  or  incomplete  report  or  in- 
formation is  corrected.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  for  violations  resulting  from  reck- 
less disregard  for  the  safety  or  soundness  of 
a  savings  association,  the  Chairman  may,  in 
his  or  her  discretion,  assess  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  for  each  day  during 
which  such  failure  continues  or  for  each 
day  from  the  time  of  submission  or  publica- 
tion until  such  false  or  misleading  report  or 
information  is  corrected. 

"(4)  Procedori.— Any  penalty  imposed 
under  paragraph  (3i  shall  be  assessed  and 
collected  by  the  Chairman  In  the  manner 
provided  in  section  8(1X2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act. 

"(5)  Accns  TO  RKPORTS.- The  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  shall  have 
access  to  reports  of  condition  made  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  and  any  revision  made 
to  any  such  report.". 


SEC.  Ur  CONTINUITY  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  ON<;0- 
ING  LITIGATION. 

All  litigation  in  which  the  Federal  Home 
lioan  Bank  Board  or  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  is  a  party 
shall  be  continued  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  or  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Agency,  as  appropriate 
under  this  Act. 

SEC.  M3.  EXTENSION  OF  AimiORITY. 

(a)  In  GcNiaiAL.- Any  administrative  hear- 
ing or  proceeding  initiated  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  or  any  order  issued, 
agreement  entered,  condition  imposed, 
memorandum  of  understanding  entered, 
penalty  assessed  or  capital  directive  issued— 

( 1 )  pursuant  to  those  provisions  In  section 
5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933 
(12  U.S.C.  1464(d))  that  are  repealed  by  title 
III  of  this  Act.  or 

(2)  pursuant  to  section  407  (e)  through 
(h).  (k),  (m).  or  (p)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act(12U.S.C.  1730). 

shall  be  continued  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations  as  if  those 
provisions  remained  in  effect. 

(b)  CoNTiNUiwc  Effect  of  Orders.— (1) 
Any  person  subject  to  an  order,  agreement, 
or  condition  issued  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  shall  remain  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  such  order  with  respect 
to  an  institution  that  is  a  member  of  the 
Savings  Association  Insurance  fund  unless 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Office  of  Savings  Associations. 

(2)  Any  individual  who  has  been  prohibit- 
ed by  order  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  from  voting  for  any  direc- 
tor or  serving,  acting  as  a  director,  officer, 
or  employee,  or  participating  in  the  affairs 
of  any  Institution  the  accounts  of  which 
were  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Coriwration  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  or  of  any  holding 
company,  subsidiary,  or  service  corporation 
of  such  institution  may  not  serve  or  act  in 
any  of  those  capacities  with  respect  to  a  fi- 
nancial institution  that  is  a  member  of  the 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund,  with- 
out the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associations. 
Subtitle  C— Credit  Unioni 

SEC.    Ml.    DEFINITION    OF    INSnTirnON-RELATED 
PARTY. 

Section  206  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  following  phrases: 

(1)  "director,  officer,  committee  member, 
employee,  agent,  or  other  person  participat- 
ing In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  a 
credit  union": 

(2)  "director,  officer,  committee  member, 
employee,  agent,  or  other  person"; 

(3)  "director,  officer,  committee  member, 
or  employee"; 

(4)  "director,  officer,  or  committee 
member"; 

(5)  "director,  committee  member,  or  offi- 
cer"; 

(6)  "director,  committee  member,  officer, 
or  other  person"; 

(7)  "officer,  director,  committee  member, 
employee,  agent,  or  other  person  participat- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  a 
credit  union"; 

(8)  "officer,  director,  committee  member, 
employee,  agent,  or  other  person  participat- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such 
credit  union"; 


(9)  "director,  committee  member,  or  offi- 
cer or  other  person"; 

(10)  "director,  committee  member,  officer 
or  other  person"; 

(11)  "director,  officer,  committee  member 
or  other  person"; 

(12)  "director,  officer,  committee  member, 
or  other  person";  and 

(13)  "director,  committee  member,  or  offi- 
cer of  an  insured  credit  union,  or  other 
person  participating  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  such  credit  union"; 

each  place  they  appear  and  Inserting  "insti- 
tution-related party". 

SEC.    t62.    PERIODS    APPLICABLE    TO    INSURANCE 
TERMINATION. 

Section  206  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended- 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  'one 
hundred  and  twenty  days"  and  inserting  "60 
days";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  "one 
year"  and  inserting  "not  less  than  6  months 
and  not  more  than  2  years  as  determined  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Board". 

SEC.  953.  RESTITUTION  AND  REIMBURSEMENT  AU- 
THORIZED. 

Section  206(e)  of  the  Federal  Oedit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786(e)>  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"'(3)    RESTITtrriON    AND    REIMBURSEHEirT.— 

The  authority  to  Issue  an  order  under  this 
subsection  which  requires  an  insured  credit 
union  or  any  institution-related  party  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  correct  any  condi- 
tions resulting  from  any  violation  or  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  which  such  order  is 
issued  includes  the  authority  to  require 
such  insured  credit  union  or  institution-re- 
lated party  to— 

"(A)  make  restitution  or  provide  reim- 
bursement or  Indemnification; 

""(B)  provide  a  guarantee  against  loss; 

""(C)  rescind  agreements  or  contracts; 

"(D)  dispose  of  any  loan  or  asset  Involved; 
or 

"(E)  take  such  other  action  as  the  Board 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 
Such  order  may  place  limitations  on  the  ac- 
tivities or  functions  of  the  credit  union  or 
any  institution-related  party  necessary  to 
correct  the  conditions  resulting  from  any 
such  violation  or  practice  and  may  prohibit 
or  restrict  the  growth  of  assets  of  the  credit 
union.". 

SEC.  S&4.  LIMITATIONS  ON  ACTIVITIES. 

Section  206(e)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786(e))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  The  authority  to  issue  an  order  under 
this  subsection  or  subsection  (f )  Includes  the 
authority  to  place  limitations  on  the  activi- 
ties or  functions  of  an  insured  credit  imion, 
or  Institution-related  party,  including  re- 
striction on  the  growth  of  assets  of  the 
credit  union."'. 

SEC.  »S5.  TEMPORARY  CEASE  AND  DESIST  ORDERS 
RELATING  TO  BOOKS  AND  RECORDS. 

Section  206(f)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "substan- 
tial" and  ""seriously"'; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)    Orders    relating    to    books    and 

RECORDS.- 

"(A)  In  general.— Whenever  the  Board  de- 
termines that  any  insured  credit  union's 
books  and  records  are  so  incomplete  or  inac- 
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ciir&te  that  the  Board  is  unable  through  the 
normal  supervisory  process  to  determine  the 
financial  condition  of  that  credit  union  or 
the  details  or  purpose  of  any  transactions 
that  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  that  credit  union,  the 
Board  may  issue  a  temporary  order  requir- 
ing cessation  of  any  activities  the  Board 
deems  appropriate,  including  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  on  the  growth  of  assets  of 
the  crecUt  union,  or  affirmative  action  to  re- 
store such  books  and  records  to  a  complete 
and  accurate  state,  until  completion  of  pro- 
ceedings conducted  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Eftectivkmbss  or  order.— Such  order 
shall  become  effective  upon  service,  and 
shall  remain  effective  and  enforceable— 

"(i)  pending  completion  of  the  administra- 
tive proceeding  initiated  under  such  notice, 
or 

"(ii)  until  the  Board  determines  by  exami- 
nation or  otherwise  that  the  credit  union's 
books  and  records  are  accurate  and  capable 
of  reflecting  the  fiiuuicial  condition  of  the 
credit  union, 

unless  set  aside,  limited,  or  suspended  by  a 
court  In  proceedings  authorized  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3), 
as  redesignated,  the  following:  "The  court 
shall  issue  an  injunction  preventing  enforce- 
ment of  the  temporary  order  issued  under 
this  subsection  only  upon  a  finding  that  is- 
suance of  such  order  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  was  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise 
not  in  accordance  with  law.". 

SEC.  9M.  REMOVAL  ORDERS. 

Section  206<g)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786(g))  is  amended  by 
striking  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"(1)  Removal  Orders.— Whenever  the 
Board  determines  that— 

"(A)  any  institution-related  party,  directly 
or  indirectly,  has— 

"(i)  violated  any  law,  rule,  regulation, 
written  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
Board,  or  order  which  has  become  final, 

"(1)  engaged  or  participated  in  any  unsafe 
or  unsound  practice  in  cormectlon  with  any 
insured  credit  union  or  other  business  insti- 
tution. 

"(ill)  committed  or  engaged  in  any  act, 
omission,  or  practice  which  constitutes  a 
breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty,  or 

"(iv)  by  conduct  or  practice  evidenced  his 
personal  dishonesty  or  unfitness  to  continue 
as  an  institution-related  party;  and 

"(B)  such  insured  credit  union  or  other 
business  institution  has  suffered  or  will 
probably  suffer  substantial  financial  loss  or 
other  damage,  or  the  interests  of  its  insured 
members  have  been  or  could  be  seriously 
prejudiced  by  reason  of  such  violation,  prac- 
tice, or  breach,  or  the  institution-related 
party  has  received  financial  gain  by  reason 
of  such  violation,  practice,  or  breach, 
the  Board  may  serve  upon  such  institution- 
related  party  a  written  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion to  remove  such  party  from  office  or  to 
prohibit  his  further  participation  in  any 
manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  any 
insured  credit  unioiL". 

SEC.  »S7.  TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  ORDERS. 

(a)  IM  General.— Section  206(g)  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786(g)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (7), 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5). 
respectively,  and 


(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  (as  so  re- 
designated) to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Temporary  Suspension  Orders.- 

"(A)  In  general.— With  respect  to  any  in- 
stitution-related party  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Board  may,  if  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  credit  union  or  the  inter- 
ests of  its  members,  by  written  order  to  such 
effect  served  upon  such  party,  suspend  that 
party  from  office  or  prohibit  that  party 
from  further  participation  in  any  marmer  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  credit 
union. 

"(B)  Effectiveness  of  order.— Such  sus- 
pension or  prohibition  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  service  of  such  order  on  the  insti- 
tution-related party.  Such  order  shall 
remain  in  effect  pending  the  completion  of 
the  administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to 
the  notice  served  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  until— 

"(1)  such  time  as  the  Board  shall  dismiss 
the  charges  specified  in  such  notice,  or 

"(ii)  if  an  order  of  removal  or  prohibition 
is  Issued  against  such  party,  the  effective 
date  of  any  such  order, 
unless  stayed  by  a  court  in  proceedings  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection. 
Copies  of  any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  also  be  served  upon  any  in- 
stitution where  the  party  involved  is  pres- 
ently associated.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Section 
206(g)(S)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1786(g)(5)),  as  redesignated,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(4)"  and  inserting  "(3)"; 

(2)  by  striking  "(I),  (2).  or  (3)"  and  insert- 
ing "(Dor  (2)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  court  shall  Issue  an  injunction  pre- 
venting enforcement  of  the  temporary  order 
issued  under  this  subsection  only  upon  a 
finding  that  issuance  of  such  order  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  was  ar- 
bitrary, capricious,  an  abuse  of  discretion,  or 
otherwise  not  in  accordance  with  law.". 

SEC.  »58.  EFFECT  OF  REMOVAL  OR  SUSPENSION. 

Section  206(g)  of  the  Federal  C^redit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786(g)),  as  redesignated,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(6)  Effect  of  suspension  or  removal 
ORDER.— Any  person  who  Is  subject  to  a  re- 
moval, suspension,  or  prohibition  order  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  or  subsection  (1) 
shall  also  be  removed,  suspended,  or  prohib- 
ited from  participation  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of— 

"(A)  any  insured  institution, 

"(B)  any  bank  holding  company  or  subsid- 
iary of  a  bank  holding  company  (as  those 
terms  are  defined  in  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956), 

"(C)  any  organization  organized  and  oper- 
ated under  section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  or  operating  under  section  25  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 

"(D)  any  subsidiary  of  any  insured  finan- 
cial institution, 

"(E)  any  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny or  any  subsidiary  of  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  (as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined in  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933),  and 

"(F)  any  institution  chartered  under  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971, 
unless  the  party  involved  has  received  the 
prior  written  approval  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  regulatory  agency  that  issued  the 
order.  This  paragraph  shall  orUy  apply  to  a 
person  who  is  an  individual,  unless  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  regulatory  agency  specifi- 


cally finds  that  it  should  apply  to  a  corpora- 
tion, firm,  or  other  business  entity.". 

SEC  M*.   EFFECT  OF   RESIGNATION   OF   INSTITU- 
TION-RELATED PARTY. 

Section  206(g)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786(g))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(7)  The  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the 
Board  to  proceed  under  this  Act  against  any 
institution-related  party  shall  not  be  affect- 
ed by  the  resignation,  termination  of  em- 
ployment, or  other  separation  of  such 
person  from  an  insured  credit  union,  includ- 
ing separation  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
credit  union.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
also  apply  to  all  matters  which  are  pending 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  FIRRE  Act, 
whether  or  not  formally  commenced,  so 
long  as  the  person  was  an  institution-related 
party  at  the  time  the  alleged  transaction  or 
conduct  occurred.". 

SEC  MO.  CIVIL  PENALTY  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  CON- 
DITION IMPOSED  IN  WRITING. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  206(k)(2KA) 
of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1786(k)(2)(A))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Any  Insured  credit  union  and  any  institu- 
tion-related party  which  has— 

"(i)  violated  any  law  or  regulation  relating 
to  financial  institutions,  or  any  condition 
imposed  in  writing  by  the  Board  in  connec- 
tion with  the  granting  of  an  application  or 
other  request  by  the  credit  union  or  institu- 
tion-related party,  or  the  terms  of  any  order 
which  has  become  final  under  subsection 
(e),  (f ),  <g),  (1),  or  (p)  of  this  section;  or 

"(11)  breached  any  fiduciary  duty  or  en- 
gaged in  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice 
where  such  breach  or  practice  has  resulted 
in  a  loss  to  the  credit  union  or  pecuniary 
gain  to  the  institution-related  party; 
shall  pay  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  for  each  day  during  which  such  vio- 
lation continues.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going, for  a  violation  made  with  reckless  dis- 
regard for  the  safety  or  soundness  of  the  fi- 
nancial institution,  the  Board  may,  in  its 
discretion,  assess  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  per  day  for  each  day  during 
which  such  violation  continues.". 

SEC.  Ml.  CRIMINAL  PENALTY  FOR  VIOLATION  OF 
REMOVAL  OR  SUSPENSION  ORDER 

Section  206(1)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786(1))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Penalty.— Any  person  against  whom 
there  is  outstanding  and  effective  any  order 
served  upon  such  person  under  paragraph 
(3)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (g)  or  under  subsec- 
tion (i)  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  without 
the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Board— 

"(1)  participates  in  any  manner  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of— 

"(A)  any  insured  institution, 

"(B)  any  bank  holding  company  or  subsid- 
iary of  a  bank  holding  company  (as  those 
terms  are  defined  in  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956), 

"(C)  any  organization  organized  and  oper- 
ated under  section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  or  operating  under  section  25  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 

"(D)  any  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny or  subsidiary  thereof  (as  those  terms  are 
defined  in  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933),  or 

"(E)  any  institution  chartered  under  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971; 

"(2)  solicits  or  procures,  or  transfers  or  at- 
tempts to  transfer,  or  votes  or  attempts  to 
vote  any  proxies,  consents,  or  authorization 
in  respect  to  any  voting  rights  in  an  institu- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (1);  or 
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"(3)  votes  for  a  director,  or  serves  or  acts 
aa  an  Institution-related  party  of  an  Institu- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (1); 
shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  S  years,  or 
both.", 
aac  MS.  ncHNiCAL  amemdmbnt. 

Section  306  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (m)  and  redesignating  subsec- 
tlorw  (n),  (o),  (p)  and  (q)  of  this  section  as 
subaections  (m).  (n),  (o)  and  (p).  respective- 
ly. 

SIC  m.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  20«  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(q)  Defiwihows.— As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)      ArPKOPUATE      FKDERAL      RKGOUiTORY 

AomcT.— The  term  'appropriate  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agency'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act. 

"(2)  Orsoi  which  has  BBCom  raiAL.— The 
term  'order  which  has  become  final'  means 
an  order  issued  by  the  Board— 

"(A)  with  the  consent  of  the  credit  union 
or  the  institution-related  party  concerned; 

"(B)  which  is  not  subject  to  further  ad- 
ministration review. 

"(3)  IlfSTlTUTIOIf-RZLATED  PAHTT.— 

"(A)  The  term  Institution-related  party' 
means  a  director,  officer,  committee 
member,  employee,  agent,  or  other  person 
participating  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
an  insured  credit  union. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'other  person  participating  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  insured  credit 
union'  includes.  In  addition,  an  independent 
contractor  (including  an  attorney,  apprais- 
er, or  luxountant)  who  luiowlngly  or  reck- 
lessly participates  in  a  wrongful  action  that 
caused  or  is  likely  to  cause  significant  loss. 

"(4)  IMSUHKD  iHSTiTUTioM.— The  term  'in- 
sured institution'  means  an  insured  credit 
union,  as  defined  in  section  101.  or  a  deposi- 
tory institution  whose  accounts  are  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(5)  VioLATioii.— The  term  violation'  in- 
cludes without  limitation  any  action  (alone 
or  with  another  or  others)  for  or  toward 
causing,  bringing  about,  participating  in. 
counseling,  or  aiding  or  abetting  a  viola- 
tion.". 

sac  tM.  KTPBCr  OP  OTHKR  LAW. 

SecUon  206  of  the  Federal  Credit  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(r)  EiTXCT  or  Otrxk  Law.— The  authority 
granted  to  the  Board  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  restricted  by. 
any  other  authority  provided  by  Federal  or 
State  law.". 

sac  Mi.  KMPLOYMSNT  PWyRCTION. 

Section  206  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(S)  EMPLOTMXirr  Protktioii.— 
"(1)  In  GxmaAL.— A  credit  union  may  not 
discharge  or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
any  officer,  director,  or  employee  with  re- 
spect to  compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  employment  or  membership  be- 
cause such  individual  (or  any  person  acting 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  such  Individual) 
provided  information  to  any  financial  insti- 
tution regulatory  authority  or  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  regarding  a  possible  vio- 
lation of  any  law  or  regulation  by  the  credit 
union  or  Its  institution-related  party. 


"(2)  Civil  action.— Any  employee  or 
former  employee  who  believes  he  or  she  has 
been  discharged  or  discriminated  against  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  may  fUe  a  civil 
action  In  Federal  district  court  within  2 
years  from  the  date  of  such  discharge  or  dis- 
crimination. 

"(3)  Remediks.— If  the  district  court  deter- 
mines that  a  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  has 
occurred,  it  may  order  the  financial  institu- 
tion which  committed  the  violation  to  rein- 
state the  employee  to  his  former  position,  to 
pay  compensatory  damages,  or  to  take  other 
appropriate  action  to  remedy  any  past  dis- 
crimination. 

"(4)  Exception.— The  protections  of  this 
subsection  do  not  apply  to  any  employee 
who  deliberately  causes  the  alleged  viola- 
tion of  law  or  regulation.". 

SEC  N«.   STANDARD   FOR   IMPOSITION  OF  CIVIL 
PENALTIES. 

Section  206  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(t)  Standako  for  Iicposition  op  Civil 
Penalties.- Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Board  may  impose  a  civil 
penalty  under  a  provision  of  Federal  law  on 
a  credit  union  or  an  institution-related 
party  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $2,500  per 
day  only  if  the  Board  determines  that— 

"(1)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  has 
caused  or  is  likely  to  cause  a  serious  finan- 
cial loss  to  the  credit  union  or  to  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund; 

"(2)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  evi- 
denced reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  or 
soundness  of  the  credit  union  or  resulted 
from  gross  negligence; 

"(3)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  was 
part  of  a  pattern  of  violations,  breaches,  or 
practices  by  that  credit  union  or  institution- 
related  party;  or 

"(4)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  re- 
sulted in  the  enrichment  of  the  institution- 
related  party  charged  with  the  violation. ". 

SEC.  M7.  PROHIBmON  AGAINST  PARTICIPATION. 

Section  205  of  the  Federal  Oedlt  Union 
Act  (12  UJS.C.  1785)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d). 
by  inserting  after  "Insured  credit  union"  the 
following:  "or  shall  participate  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  such  insured  credit 
union";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  "For  each  knowing 
violation  of  this  subsection,  the  credit  imlon 
or  the  individual  involved  shall  pay  a  clvU 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $25,000  for  each 
day  such  violation  continues.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing,  for  violations  made  with 
reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  or  sound- 
ness of  the  institution,  the  Board,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, may  assess  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $1,000,000  per  day  for  each  day  such 
violation  continues.  The  Board  may  recover 
the  costs  of  penalty  assessment  and  collec- 
tion for  its  use.". 

SEC  MB.  REPEAL  OF  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT. 

Section  205(eK2)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1787(eH2))  is  amended 
in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  "and  shall 
require  the  submission  of  periodic  reports 
with  respect  to  the  installation,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  security  devices  and 
procedures". 

SEC.  M*.  REPORTING  VIOLA'nONS. 

Section  202(aH3)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(aH3))  is  amended 
by  striking  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing the  following:  "Any  insured  credit  union 
which— 

"(A)  faUs  to  submit  or  publish  any  report 
required  under  this  subsection  or  section 


106  within  the  period  of  time  specified  by 
the  Board;  or 

"(B)  submits  or  publishes  any  false,  mis- 
leading, or  Incomplete  report  or  informa- 
tion; 

shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  for  such  faU- 
ure.  submission,  or  publication  or  false,  mis- 
leading, or  incomplete  submission  of  not 
more  than  $25,000  for  each  day  during 
which  such  failure  continues  or  for  each 
day  from  the  time  of  submission  or  publica- 
tion until  such  false,  misleading,  or  incom- 
plete report  or  information  is  corrected. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  for  viola- 
tions made  with  reckless  disregard  for  the 
safety  or  soundness  of  a  credit  union,  the 
Board,  in  its  discretion,  may  assess  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $1,000,000  for  each  day 
during  which  such  failure  continues  or  for 
each  day  from  the  time  of  submission  or 
publication  until  such  false,  misleading,  or 
incomplete  report  or  information  Is  correct- 
ed. Any  penalty  Imposed  by  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  by 
the  Board  in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
206(k)(2)  (for  penalties  Imposed  under  such 
section),  and  any  such  assessment  (includ- 
ing the  determination  of  the  amount  of  the 
penalty)  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
such  section.". 

SEC.  »70.  AUDIT  REQUIREMENT. 

Section  202(a)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1782(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  Audit  REQuiREBfENT.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Before  the  end  of  the 
120-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act,  and  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  Federal  law,  the 
law  of  any  State,  or  the  constitution  of  any 
State,  the  Board  shall  prescribe,  by  regula- 
tion, audit  standards  which  require  an  out- 
side, independent  audit  of  any  insured 
credit  union  by  a  certified  public  accountant 
for  any  fiscal  year  (of  such  credit  union)— 

"(i)  for  which  such  credit  union  has  not 
conducted  an  annual  supervisory  committee 
audit; 

"(U)  for  which  such  credit  union  has  not 
received  a  complete  and  satisfactory  super- 
visory committee  audit;  or 

"(ill)  during  which  such  credit  union  has 
experienced  persistent  and  serious  record- 
keeping deficiencies,  as  determined  by  the 
Board. 

"(B)  Unsapb  or  uNsoxnfD  practice.— The 
Board  may  treat  the  failure  of  any  insured 
credit  union  to  obtain  an  outside,  independ- 
ent audit  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
audit  is  required  under  subparagraph  (A)  as 
an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  within  the 
meaning  of  section  206(b).". 

SubUtle  D— Right  to  Financial  Priracy  Act 

SEC.  Ml.  AMENDMENTS  TO  RIGHT  TO  FINANaAL 
PRIVACY  ACT. 

(a)  Depinitions.— Section  1101  of  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12 
\3S.C.  3401)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)  as  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (7),  as  redesignated,  by 
striking  all  matter  before  subparagraph  (A) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(7)  'supervisory  agency'  means  with  re- 
spect to  any  particular  financial  institution, 
holding  company,  or  any  subsidiary  of  a  fi- 
nancial Institution  or  holding  company,  any 
of  the  following  which  has  statutory  au- 
thority to  examine  the  fiiuuicial  condition, 
business  operations  or  records  or  transac- 
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tions of  that  institution,  holding  company, 
or  subsidiary—";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (S)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  holding  company'  means— 

"(A)  a  bank  holding  company'  as  defined 
in  section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956. 

"(B)  a  company  described  m  section 
3(f)(1)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956.  or 

"(C)  a  'savings  and  loan  holding  company 
as  defined  in  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933  ". 

(b)  Exceptions  to  Disclosum  Rmuiri;- 
imrrs.-Section  1113  of  the  Right  of  Finan- 
cial Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3413)  is 
amended—  ^ ,      _^, 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting 

the  followinr.  „     ,    ,^ 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  applies  to  the 
examination  by  or  disclosure  to  any  supervi- 
sory agency  of  financial  records  or  informa- 
tion In  the  exercise  of  Its  supervisory,  regu- 
latory, or  monetary  functions,  including 
conservatorship  or  receivership  functions, 
with  respect  to  any  financial  institution, 
holding  company,  or  any  subsidiary  of  a  fi- 
nancial institution  or  holding  company,  or 
any  officer,  director,  employee,  agent  or 
other  person  participating  In  the  affairs 
thereof.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(m)  Nothing  In  this  title  shaU  apply  to 
the  examination  by  or  disclosure  to  employ- 
ees or  agents  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  any  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  financial  records  or  Infor- 
mation, If  such  examination  or  disclosure  Is 
made  In  connection  with  the  exercise  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System's  authority  to 
extend  credit  to  depository  Institutions  or 
others.  „        ,     ^ 

"(n)  Nothing  In  this  title  shaU  apply  to 
the  examination  by  or  disclosure  to  the  Res- 
olution Trust  Corporation  or  iU  employees 
or  agents  of  financial  records  or  informa- 
tion. If  such  examination  or  disclosure  is 
made  In  connection  with  the  exercise  of  Its 
conservatorship,  receivership,  or  liquidation 
functions  with  respect  to  a  financial  institu- 
tion.". „    ^, 

(c)  Grand  Jury  iNroRMATioN.-Section 
1120  of  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act 
of  197«  (12  U.S.C.  3420)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "Financial"; 

*nd  ,  ^^     .  , 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"(b)  A  financial  institution  on  which  a 
grand  jury  subpoena  has  been  served,  relat- 
ing to  a  possible  violation  of  section  215. 
656  667.  1005.  1006,  1007.  1014.  or  1344  of 
tlUe  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  not  notify 
the  customer  whose  records  are  sought  or 
any  other  party  about  the  existence  or  con- 
tents of  the  subpoena  or  Information  that 
has  been  furnished  to  the  grand  Jury  in  re- 
sponse to  that  subpoena.  Any  person  who 
violates  the  requirement  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shaU  be  punished  as  provided  in 
section  1510(b)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code.". 

TITLE  X-CRIMINAL  ENHANCEMENTS 


SEC  1' 


r 


INCREASED  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  AND 
CIVIL  PENAL'HES  FOR  CERTAIN  O- 
NANCIAL  INSTmmON  OFFENSES. 

(a)  Rbcdpt  or  Commissions  or  Gifts  for 
Procwring  Loans.— Section  215  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "$5,000"  and  Inserting 
"$1,000,000"; 


(B)  by  striking  "five"  and  Inserting  "15"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting:  "and  shall  be  subject 
to  a  clvU  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000,000  or  the 
amount  of  the  thing  given,  offered,  prom- 
ised, solicited,  demanded,  accepted  or  agreed 
to  be  accepted,  whichever  is  greater.  Civil 
and  criminal  penalties  under  this  section  are 
cumulative.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  "a  bank"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  "an  Institution"; 

(B)  by  striking  paragraphs  (2)  and  (8); 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4), 
(5),  (6),  and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4), 
(5),  and  (6); 

(D)  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6);  and 

(E)  by  striking  ";  or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7)  and  Inserting  a  period;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(e)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 

clvU  action  against  any  person  who  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  action 
may  be  brought  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  courts  of 
any  territory  In  which  the  defendant  or.  In 
the  case  of  multiple  defendants,  any  one  de- 
fendant resides.  Is  doing  business,  may  be 
found,  or  In  which  any  proscribed  act  was 
committed.  A  subpoena  requiring  the  at- 
tendance of  a  witness  at  trial  or  hearing 
conducted  under  this  section  may  be  served 
at  any  place  In  the  United  States.  The  court 
In  which  such  action  is  brought  shaU  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  a  violation  upon  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  shall  assess  the 
civil  penalty,  and  shall  have  power  to  grant 
such  other  relief.  Including  Injunctions,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  Such  remedies  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  other  remedy  available 
under  statutory  or  common  law. 

"(f)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  any  clvU  Investi- 
gation or  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
Attorney  (3eneral  or  any  officer  designated 
by  him  is  empowered  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations,  subpoena  witnesses, 
compel  their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and 
require  the  production  of  any  books,  papers, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  or  other 
records  which  the  Attorney  General  deems 
relevant  or  material  to  the  inquiry.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
any  such  records  may  be  required  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States  or  any  SUte  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing. 

"(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  Issued  to.  any  person,  the 
Attorney  <3eneral  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding is  carried  on,  or  where  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business,  in  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  and  other  records. 
And  such  court  may  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Attorney 
General  or  officer  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  produce  records,  if  so  or- 
dered, or  to  give  testimony  touching  upon 
the  matter  under  civil  investigation  or  in 
question.  Any  faUure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  in  any  such 
case  may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  district 
where  such  person  is  an  Inhabitant  or  wher- 
ever he  may  be  found.  Any  person  who 
shall,  without  just  cause.  faU  or  refuse  to 
attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful 
Inquiry  or  to  produce  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  and  other  records. 
If  In  his  power  so  to  do.  In  obedience  to  the 


subpoena  of  the  Attorney  General  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  to  Imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 

(b)  Theft,  Embezzlement,  and  Misapplica- 
tion BY  Bank  Officer  or  Employee.— Sec- 
tion 656  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$5,000"  and  inserting 
"$1,000,000"  and  striking  "five"  and  Insert- 
ing "15"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  paragraph  and  inserting  the  following: 
"and  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  up 
to  $1,000,000  for  each  day  the  violation  con- 
tinues or  the  amount  embezzled,  abstracted, 
purloined  or  willfully  misapplied  and  any 
pecuniary  gain  attributable  to  the  pro- 
scribed conduct,  or  up  to  $5,000,000,  which- 
ever is  greater.  Civil  and  criminal  penalties 
under  this  section  are  cumulative.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Whoever" 
and  adding  new  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  Attorney  Cieneral  may  bring  a 
civil  action  against  any  person  who  violates 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section.  The 
action  may  be  brought  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  United  SUtes 
courts  of  any  territory  In  which  the  defend- 
ant or,  in  the  case  of  multiple  defendants, 
any  one  defendant  resides,  is  doing  business, 
may  be  found,  or  in  which  any  proscribed 
act  was  committed.  A  subpoena  requiring 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  at  trial  or  hear- 
ing conducted  under  this  provision  may  be 
served  at  any  place  in  the  United  SUtes. 
The  court  In  which  such  action  is  brought 
shall  determine  the  existence  of  a  violation 
upon  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  shall 
assess  the  civil  penalty,  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  such  other  relief.  Including 
injunctions,  as  may  be  appropriate.  Such 
remedies  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
remedy  available  under  sUtutory  or 
common  law. 

•(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  any  clvU  Investi- 
gation or  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  or  any  officer  designated 
by  him  is  empowered  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations,  subpoena  witnesses, 
compel  their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and 
require  the  production  of  any  books,  papers, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  or  other 
records  which  the  Attorney  General  deems 
relevant  or  material  to  the  inquiry.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
any  such  records  may  be  required  from  any 
place  In  the  United  SUtes  or  any  SUte  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing. 

"(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  issued  to.  any  person,  the 
Attorney  General  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  Investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding is  carried  on,  or  where  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business.  In  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  corre- 
six>ndence,  memoranda,  and  other  records. 
And  such  court  may  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Attorney 
General  or  officer  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  produce  records,  if  so  or- 
dered, or  to  give  testimony  touching  upon 
the  matter  under  civU  Investigation  or  in 
question.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  in  any  such 
case  may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  district 
where  such  person  Is  an  Inhabitant  or  wher- 
ever he  may  be  found.  Any  person  who 
shaU.  without  just  cause.  faU  or  refuse  to 
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attend  mnd  testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful 
inquiry  or  to  produce  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  and  other  records, 
if  In  his  power  so  to  do.  in  obedience  to  the 
subpoena  of  the  Attorney  General  shaU  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 

(C)  THXTT,  EMBBZLmKNT,  OK  MlSAPTUCA- 
TIOR  BT  LkHDIHG,  CRXDn.  OR  IlfSUItAHCI  IN- 

STiTUTiow  Omcni  or  Employkk.— Section 
857  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "tS.OOO"  and  inserting 
"$1,000,000"  and  striking  "five"  and  insert- 
ing "15"; 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
section  and  inserting  the  following:  "and 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
$1,000,000  for  each  day  the  violation  contin- 
ues or  the  amount  embe^ed,  abstracted, 
purloined  or  willfully  misapplied  and  any 
pecxinlary  gain  attributable  to  that  pro- 
scribed conduct,  or  $5,000,000,  whichever  is 
greater.  Civil  and  criminal  penalties  under 
this  section  are  cumulative.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Whoever" 
and  by  adding  new  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  may  bring  a 
civil  action  against  any  person  who  violates 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section.  The 
action  may  be  brought  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  United  States 
courts  of  any  territory  in  which  the  defend- 
ant or,  in  the  case  of  multiple  defendants, 
any  one  defendant  resides,  is  doing  business, 
may  be  found,  or  in  which  any  proscribed 
act  was  committed.  A  subpoena  requiring 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  at  trial  or  hear- 
ing conducted  under  this  provision  may  be 
served  at  any  place  in  the  United  States. 
The  court  in  which  such  action  Is  brought 
shall  determine  the  existence  of  a  violation 
upon  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  shall 
assess  the  dvU  penalty,  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  such  other  relief,  including 
injunctions,  as  may  be  appropriate.  Such 
remedies  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
remedy  available  under  statutory  or 
common  law. 

"(cKl)  For  the  purpose  of  any  civil  investi- 
gation or  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  or  any  officer  designated 
by  him  is  empowered  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations,  subpoena  witnesses. 
compel  their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and 
require  the  production  of  any  books,  papers, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  or  other 
records  which  the  Attorney  Oeneral  deems 
relevant  or  material  to  the  inquiry.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
any  such  records  may  be  required  from  any 
place  In  the  United  States  or  any  State  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing. 

"(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  issued  to.  any  person,  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding Is  carried  on.  or  where  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business,  in  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  and  other  records. 
And  such  court  may  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  or  officer  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  to  produce  records,  if  so  or- 
dered, or  to  give  testimony  touching  upon 
the  matter  under  civil  investigation  or  in 
question.  And  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 


as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  In  any 
such  case  may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict whereof  such  person  is  an  inhabitant 
or  wherever  he  may  be  found.  Any  person 
who  shall,  without  Just  cause,  fail  or  refuse 
to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  inquiry  or  to  produce  books,  papers, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  and  other 
records,  if  in  his  power  so  to  do,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  subpoena  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and, 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.". 

(d)  Bank  Entries,  Reports,  and  Transac- 
tions.—Section  1005  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inseriing  "bank  holding  company, 
savings  and  loan  holding  company,"  after 
"member  bank,"  in  the  first  clause  thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  company"  after  "such 
bank"  each  place  it  appears  in  the  third 
clause: 

(3)  by  striking  "— "  at  the  end  of  the  third 
clause  following  the  words  "Federal  Reserve 
System"  and  inserting  ";  or"; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  the  third  clause  the 
following: 

"Whoever  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  or  any 
financial  institution  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion, participates  or  shares  in  or  receives  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  any  money,  profit,  prop- 
erty, or  benefits  through  any  transaction, 
loan,  commission,  contract,  or  any  other  act 
of  any  such  financial  institution—"; 

(5)  by  striking  "$5,000"  and  inserting 
"$1,000,000"  and  striking  "five"  and  insert- 
ing "15": 

(6)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  paragraph  and  inserting  the  following: 
"and  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
$1,000,000  for  each  day  the  violation  contin- 
ues or  the  amount  of  any  pecuniary  gain  at- 
tributable to  the  proscribed  actions,  or 
$5,000,000.  whichever  is  greater.  CivU  and 
criminal  penalties  under  this  section  are  cu- 
mulative."; and 

(7)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Whoever"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  subsection  and  by 
adding  new  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  may  bring  a 
civil  action  against  any  person  who  violates 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section.  The 
action  may  be  brought  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  or  the  United  States 
courts  of  any  territory  in  which  the  defend- 
ant or,  in  the  case  of  multiple  defendants, 
any  one  defendant  resides,  is  doing  business, 
may  be  found,  or  in  which  any  proscribed 
act  was  committed.  A  subpoena  requiring 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  at  trial  or  hear- 
ing conducted  under  this  provision  may  be 
served  at  any  place  in  the  United  States. 
The  court  in  which  such  action  is  brought 
shall  determine  the  existence  of  a  violation 
upon  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  shall 
assess  the  civil  penalty,  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  such  other  relief,  including 
injunctions,  as  may  be  appropriate.  Such 
remedies  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
remedy  available  under  statutory  or 
common  law. 

"(cHl)  For  the  purpose  of  any  civil  investi- 
gation or  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  or  any  officer  designated 
by  him  is  empowered  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations,  subpoena  witnesses, 
compel  their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and 
require  the  production  of  any  books,  papers, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  or  other 
records  which  the  Attorney  Oeneral  deems 


relevant  or  material  to  the  inquiry.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
any  such  records  may  be  required  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States  or  any  SUte  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing. 

"(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  Issued,  to,  any  person,  the 
Attorney  General  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding is  carried  on,  or  where  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business,  in  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  corre- 
sp>ondence,  memoranda,  and  other  records. 
And  such  court  may  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Attorney 
General  or  officer  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  to  produce  records,  if  so  or- 
dered, or  to  give  testimony  touching  upon 
the  matter  under  civil  investigation  or  in 
question.  And  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  in  any 
such  case  may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict where  such  person  is  an  inhabitant  or 
wherever  he  may  be  found.  Any  person  who 
shall,  without  Just  cause,  fall  or  refuse  to 
attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful 
Inquiry  or  to  produce  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  and  other  records, 
if  in  his  power  so  to  do,  in  obedience  to  the 
subpoena  of  the  Attorney  General  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  to  Imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 

(e)  Federal  Credit  Institution  Entries, 
Reports,  and  Transactions.— Section  1006 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$10,000"  and  inserting 
"$1,000,000"  and  by  striking  "five"  and  in- 
serting "15"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
section  and  inserting  the  following:  "and 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
$1,000,000  for  each  day  the  violation  contin- 
ues or  the  amount  of  pecuniary  gain  attrib- 
utable to  the  proscribed  action,  or 
$5,000,000,  whichever  is  greater.  Civil  and 
criminal  penalties  under  this  section  are  cu- 
mulative."; and 

(3)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Whoever" 
and  by  adding  new  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  may  bring  a 
civil  action  against  any  person  who  violates 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section.  The 
action  may  be  brought  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  United  SUtes 
courts  of  any  territory  in  which  the  defend- 
ant or,  in  the  case  of  multiple  defendants, 
any  one  defendant  resides,  is  doing  business, 
may  be  found,  or  in  which  any  proscribed 
act  was  committed.  A  subpoena  requiring 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  at  trial  or  hear- 
ing conducted  under  this  provision  may  be 
served  at  any  place  in  the  United  SUtes. 
The  court  in  which  such  action  is  brought 
shall  determine  the  existence  of  a  violation 
upon  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  shall 
assess  the  civil  penalty,  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  such  other  relief,  including 
injunctions,  as  may  be  appropriate.  Such 
remedies  shaU  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
remedy  available  under  sUtutory  or 
common  law. 

"(cKl)  For  the  purpose  of  any  civil  investi- 
gation or  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  or  any  officer  designated 
by  him  is  empowered  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations,  subpoena  witnesses, 
compel  their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and 
require  the  production  of  any  books,  papers. 
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correspondence,  memoranda,  or  other 
records  which  the  Attorney  General  deems 
relevant  or  material  to  the  inquiry.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
any  such  records  may  be  required  from  any 
place  in  the  United  SUtes  or  any  State  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing. 

"(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  issued  to,  any  person,  the 
Attorney  General  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding is  carried  on,  or  where  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business,  in  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  and  other  records. 
And  such  court  may  Issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Attorney 
General  or  officer  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  produce  records.  If  so  or- 
dered, or  to  give  testimony  touching  upon 
the  matter  under  civil  Investigation  or  In 
question.  And  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  In  any 
such  case  may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict where  such  person  Is  an  Inhabitant  or 
wherever  he  may  be  found.  Any  person  who 
shall,  without  Just  cause,  fail  or  refuse  to 
attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful 
inquiry  or  to  produce  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  and  other  records. 
If  In  his  power  so  to  do,  in  obedience  to  the 
subpoena  of  the  Attorney  General  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  to  Imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 

(f)  Tedzrkl  Deposit  Insxhiamce  Corpora- 
TioK  Transactioms.— Section  1007  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"8  1007.  Federal  Depoiit  Insurance  Corporation 
transactions 

"(a)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  Inducing 
the  Insurance  of  the  accounts  of  any  Institu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, for  the  purpose  of  obUlnlng  any 
loan  from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
any  extension  or  renewal  of  such  Insurance 
or  such  loan,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  acceptance,  release,  or  substitution  of 
security  for  such  loan,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
Inducing  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  to  purchase  any  assets,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  payment  of 
any  Insured  deposit  or  transferred  deposit 
or  the  allowance,  approval,  or  payment  of 
any  claim,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
In  any  way  the  action  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Corporation,  makes,  passes, 
utters,  or  publishes  any  statement,  knowing 
It  to  be  false;  utters,  forges,  or  counterfeits 
any  instrument,  paper,  or  document,  or 
utters,  publishes,  or  passes  as  true  any  in- 
strument, paper  or  document,  knowing  It  to 
have  been  uttered,  forged,  or  counterfeited; 
or  willfully  overvalues  any  security,  asset,  or 
income,  of  any  Institution  insured  or  apply- 
ing for  irwurance  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000,000.  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  15  years,  or  both,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  a  clvU  penalty  of  $1,000,000  for  each  day 
the  violation  continues,  or  the  amount  of 
pecuniary  gain  attribuUble  to  the  pro- 
scribed action,  or  $5,000,000.  whichever  is 
greater.  ClvU  and  criminal  penalties  under 
this  section  are  cumulative. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
clvU  action  against  any  person  who  violates 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section.  The 


action  may  be  brought  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  United  States 
courts  of  any  territory  In  which  the  defend- 
ant or.  In  the  case  of  multiple  defendants, 
any  one  defendant  resides,  is  doing  business, 
may  be  found,  or  In  which  any  proscribed 
act  was  committed.  A  subpoena  requiring 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  at  trial  or  hear- 
ing conducted  under  this  provision  may  be 
served  at  any  place  In  the  United  States. 
The  court  In  which  such  action  is  brought 
shall  determine  the  existence  of  a  violation 
upon  a  prepondersuice  of  the  evidence,  shall 
assess  the  civil  penalty,  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  such  other  relief,  including 
injunctions,  as  may  be  appropriate.  Such 
remedies  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
remedy  available  under  statutory  or 
common  law. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  any  civil  investi- 
gation or  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  or  any  officer  designated 
by  him  is  empowered  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations,  subpoena  witnesses, 
compel  their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and 
require  the  production  of  any  books,  papers, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  or  other 
records  which  the  Attorney  CSeneral  deems 
relevant  or  material  to  the  inquiry.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
any  such  records  may  be  required  from  any 
place  In  the  United  States  or  any  State  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing. 

"(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  Issued  to.  any  person,  the 
Attorney  General  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  Investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding is  carried  on.  or  where  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business.  In  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  boolcs.  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  and  other  records. 
And  such  court  may  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Attorney 
General  or  officer  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  produce  records.  If  so  or- 
dered, or  to  give  testimony  touching  upon 
the  matter  under  civil  Investigation  or  in 
question.  And  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  In  any 
such  case  may  be  served  In  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict where  such  person  is  an  inhabitant  or 
wherever  he  may  be  found.  Any  person  who 
shall,  without  Just  cause,  fail  or  refuse  to 
attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful 
Inquiry  or  to  produce  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  and  other  records. 
If  in  his  power  so  to  do,  in  obedience  to  the 
subpoena  of  the  Attorney  General  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.", 
(g)  FSLIC  Transactions.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1008  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  of  chapter  47  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the 
Item  relating  to  section  1008. 

(h)  Loans  and  Credit  Applications  Gen- 
ERALLY.-Sectlon  1014  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "a  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  a  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association",  by 
striking  "the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  any  bank  the  deposits 
of  which  are  Insured  by",  by  striking  "any 
member  of",  and  by  inserting  "the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation"  after  "Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation."; 


(2)  by  striking  "$5,000"  and  Inserting 
"$1,000,000"  and  striking  "two"  and  Insert- 
ing "15"; 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  paragraph  and  Inserting  the  following: 
"and  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
$1,000,000  for  each  day  the  violation  contin- 
ues, or  the  amount  of  any  pecuniary  gain  at- 
tributable to  the  false  statement  or  report 
or  overvaluation,  or  $5,000,000,  whichever  is 
greater.  ClvU  and  criminal  penalties  under 
this  section  are  cumulative.";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "Whoever" 
and  by  adding  new  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as 
follows: 

■(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  against  any  person  who  violates 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section.  The 
action  may  be  brought  In  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  or  the  United  States 
courts  of  any  territory  in  which  the  defend- 
ant or.  In  the  case  of  multiple  defendants, 
any  one  defendant  resides,  is  doing  business, 
may  be  found,  or  in  which  any  proscribed 
act  was  committed.  A  subpoena  requiring 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  at  trial  or  hear- 
ing conducted  under  this  provision  may  be 
served  at  any  place  In  the  United  States. 
The  court  In  which  such  action  Is  brought 
shall  determine  the  existence  of  a  violation 
upon  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  shall 
assess  the  civil  penalty,  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  such  other  relief,  including 
Injunctions,  as  may  be  appropriate.  Such 
remedies  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
remedy  avaUable  under  statutory  or 
common  law. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  any  civil  investi- 
gation or  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  or  any  officer  designated 
by  him  Is  empowered  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations.  subi>oena  witnesses, 
compel  their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and 
require  the  production  of  any  books,  papers, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  or  other 
records  which  the  Attorney  General  deems 
relevant  or  material  to  the  Inquiry.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
any  such  records  may  be  required  from  any 
place  In  the  United  States  or  any  State  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing. 

"(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  Issued  to,  any  person,  the 
Attorney  General  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which  such  investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding is  carried  on.  or  where  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business.  In  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  and  other  records. 
And  such  court  may  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Attorney 
General  or  officer  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  produce  records.  If  so  or- 
dered, or  to  give  testimony  touching  upon 
the  matter  under  civil  Investigation  or  in 
question.  And  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  In  any 
such  case  may  be  served  in  the  judicial  dis- 
trict where  such  person  is  an  inhabitant  or 
wherever  he  may  be  found.  Any  person  who 
shall,  without  just  cause,  fail  or  refuse  to 
attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful 
Inquiry  or  to  proiduce  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  and  other  records. 
If  In  his  power  so  to  do,  In  obedience  to  the 
subpoena  of  the  Attorney  CSeneral  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000"  or  to  Imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 
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(1)  BAifK  PftAus.— Section  1344(a)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  strlkln«  "(10.000"  and  Inserting 
"$1,000,000"  and  striking  "five"  and  insert- 
ing "15"; 

(3)  by  and  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  the  following:  "and  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000,000  for 
each  day  the  violation  continues  or  the 
amount  of  pecuniary  gain  attributable  to 
the  fraud,  or  $5,000,000,  whichever  Is  great- 
er. Civil  and  criminal  penalties  and  restitu- 
tion under  this  section  are  cumulative."; 

(3)  by  striking  "bank"  and  inserting  "insti- 
tution" in  subsection  (bK2): 

(4)  by  striking  paragraph  (4)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (4);  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(c)  The  Attorney  (jener&l  may  bring  a 

dvU  action  against  any  person  who  violates 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section.  The 
action  may  be  brought  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  United  SUtes 
courts  of  any  territory  in  wWch  the  defend- 
ant or,  in  the  case  of  multiple  defendants. 
any  one  defendant  resides,  is  doing  business, 
may  be  found,  or  In  which  any  proscribed 
act  was  committed.  A  subpoena  requiring 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  at  trial  or  hear- 
ing conducted  under  this  provision  may  be 
served  at  any  place  in  the  United  States. 
The  court  in  which  such  action  is  brought 
shall  determine  the  existence  of  a  violation 
upon  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  shall 
■HHmH  the  civil  penalty,  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  such  other  relief.  Including 
injunctions,  as  may  be  appropriate.  Such 
remedies  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
remedy  available  under  statutory  or 
common  law. 

"(dXl)  For  the  purpose  of  any  dvU  inves- 
tigation or  proceeding  under  this  section, 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  is  empowered  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  subpoena  witnesses, 
compel  their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and 
require  the  production  of  any  books,  papers, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  or  other 
records  which  the  Attorney  (General  deems 
relevant  or  material  to  the  inquiry.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
any  such  records  may  be  required  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States  or  any  State  at 
any  designated  place  of  hearing. 

"(2)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  Issued  to,  any  person,  the 
Attorney  General  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  Investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding is  carried  on,  or  where  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business,  in  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  lx>oks,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  and  other  records. 
And  such  court  may  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  or  officer  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  to  produce  records,  if  so  or- 
dered, or  to  give  testimony  touching  upon 
the  matter  under  civil  Investigation  or  in 
question.  And  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  in  any 
such  case  may  be  served  In  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict where  such  person  Is  an  inhabitant  or 
wherever  he  may  be  found.  Any  person  who 
shall,  without  Just  cause,  fall  or  refuse  to 
attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful 
inquiry  or  to  produce  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  and  other  records, 
if  in  his  power  so  to  do.  in  obedience  to  the 
subpoena  or  the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  be 
guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and.  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 


than  $1,000  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 

(J)  FlHANCIAL  iHSTITtmOIl  OrTENSKS.— 

(1)  Ik  oDfKRAi-— <A)  Chapter  213  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"1 32*3.  Financial  iiuUtutlon  ofTeiuca 

"No  person  shall  be  prosecuted,  tried,  or 
punished  for  violation  of  any  provision  of 
sections  215,  656,  657,  1005,  1006,  1007,  1008, 
1014,  or  1344  of  this  title,  or  for  conspiracy 
to  commit  violations  of  any  of  the  afore- 
mentioned sections,  unless  the  indictment  Is 
returned  or  the  information  is  filed  within 
10  years  after  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fense. This  section  shall  apply  to  any  of  the 
aforementioned  offenses  committed  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  if  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  applicable  to  that  offense 
under  this  chapter  had  not  run  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,". 

(B)  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  January 
of  the  year  beginning  5  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  section  3293  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  be  amend- 
ed by  striking  "10  years"  and  inserting  "7 
years". 

(2)  CoifroRMiitG  AMENDMENT.— The  table  of 
sections  of  chapter  213  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"3293.  Financial  institution  offenses.". 

(k)  Sentencing  Ouioelines.— Pursuant  to 
its  authority  under  section  994(p)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  and  section  21  of  the 
Sentencing  Act  of  1987,  the  United  States 
Sentencing  Conunission  shaU  promulgate 
guidelines,  or  shall  amend  existing  guide- 
lines, to  provide  that  a  defendant  convicted 
of  violating  section  215,  656,  657,  1005,  1006, 
1007,  1008,  1014,  or  1344  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  under  circumstances  which 
substantially  Jeopardize  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  a  financial  Institution  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  substantial  period  of  incar- 
ceration In  addition  to  the  period  generally 
imposable  for  the  underlying  offense.  If  the 
sentencing  guidelines  are  amended  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  the  Sentencing 
Commission  shall  Implement  the  instruction 
set  forth  in  this  subsection  so  as  to  achieve 
a  comparable  result. 

SEC  1002.  MISCELLANEOUS  BEVISIONS  TO  TITLB  18. 

(a)  Use  or  Tekm  "Federai.  Home  Loan 
Bank  System".— Title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  strilUng  "Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Office  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations". 

(b)  OfTER  OP  Loan  oh  ORATumr.— Section 
212  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "bank"  or  "banks"  wherev- 
er they  appear  and  Inserting  "financial  in- 
stitution" or  "financial  Institutions",  respec- 
tively (except  In  the  phrases  "land  bank" 
and  "member  banks");  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "Office  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations." after  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation."  in  the  second  sentence. 

(c)  Acceptance  of  Loan  or  Oratditt.- 
Section  213  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  "banks  the  deposits 
of  which"  and  Inserting  "financial  institu- 
tions the  deposits  of  which". 

(d)  RnMORS  Regarding  the  Fedoial  Sav- 
ings AND  Loan  Insurance  Cori>oration.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1009  of  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  CONTORMINC  AMENDMENT.— The  aiuUyslS 

of  chapter  47  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 


Is  amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
section  1009. 

(e)  Computer  Fraud.— Section  1030(e)(4) 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "a  bank"  in  subparagraph 
(A)  and  Inserting  "an  Institution,"  and 

(2)  by  strililng  subparagraph  (C)  and  re- 
designating subparagraphs  (D),  (E).  (F), 
(G).  and  (H),  as  subparagraphs  (C),  (D).  (E), 
(P),  and  (O),  respectively. 

(f )  Protection  op  United  States  Oppicers 
AND  Employees.— Section  1114  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,". 

(g)  Participation  in  Lotteries.— Section 
1306  of  title  18,  is  amended  by  striking  "sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  or  section  410  of  the  National  Housing 
Act"  and  inserting  "or  section  20  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act". 

(h)  Obstruction  op  Criminal  Investiga- 
tions.—Section  1510  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c),  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following: 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director, 
partner,  or  employee  of  a  financial  Institu- 
tion (as  that  term  is  defined  In  section  3401 
of  title  12,  United  States  Code),  directly  or 
indirectly  notifies  a  customer  of  that  finan- 
cial institution  whose  financial  records  are 
sought  by  a  grand  jury  subpoena  served  on 
that  financial  Institution,  relating  to  a  possi- 
ble violation  of  section  215,  656,  657,  1005, 
1006,  1007,  1008,  1014,  or  1344  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  or  any  other  party 
about  the  existence  or  contents  of  the  sub- 
poena or  information  that  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the  grand  jury  in  response  to  that 
subpoena  shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or 
be  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both.". 

(1)  Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt 
Organizations.— Section  1961(1)  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "sections  656  and  657  (re- 
lating to  financial  Institution  embezzle- 
ment)," after  "(relating  to  counterfeiting), '; 

(2)  by  inserting  "section  1344  (relating  to 
financial  institution  fraud),"  after  "(relating 
to  wire  fraud)."; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "Section  201  (relat- 
ing to  bribery)."  the  following:  "section  215 
(relating  to  receipt  of  commissions  or  gifU 
for  proving  loans),";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  "section  894  (relat- 
ing to  extortionate  credit  transactions),"  the 
following:  "sections  1004.  1005,  1006,  1007, 
and  1014  (relating  to  fraud  and  false  sUte- 
ments),". 

(J)  Bank  Robbery.— Section  2113  of  title 
18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (f),  by  striking  "any  bank 
the  deposlU  of  which"  and  inserting  "any 
institution  the  deposits  of  which"; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (h)  the  following:  ",  and 
any  "Federal  credit  union'  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act";  and 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (g)  and  redesig- 
nating sulisection  (h)  as  subsection  (g). 

SEC  IMl.  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  FORFEITURE. 

(a)  In  Oeneral.— Chapter  46  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"8983.  Civil  forfeiture  relating  to  certain  finan- 
cial institution  violations 

"(a)  Any  property,  real  or  personal,  which 
constitutes  or  is  derived  from  proceeds 
traceable  to  a  violation  of  section  215.  656.' 
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667,  1005,  1006.  1007.  1014.  or  1344  of  this 
title  affecting  a  federally  insured  financial 
institution,  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  to 
the  United  States,  except  that  no  property 
shall  be  forfeited  under  this  section,  to  the 
extent  of  the  interest  of  an  owner  or  lien- 
holder  by  reason  of  any  act  or  omission  es- 
tablished by  that  owner  or  lienholder  to 
have  been  committed  or  omitted  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  that  owner  or 
lienholder.  .  _.  .^ 

"(b)  Any  property  subject  to  civU  forfeit- 
ure to  the  United  States  under  this  section 
may  be  seized  by  the  Attorney  General 
upon  process  issued  pursuant  to  the  Supple- 
mental Rules  for  Certain  Admiralty  and 
Maritime  Claims  by  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
property,  except  that  selzxire  without  such 
process  may  be  made  when  the  seizure  is  in- 
cident to  a  lawful  arrest  or  search  or  if  the 
Attorney  General  has  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  property  is  subject  to  civil  for- 
feiture under  this  section.  In  the  event  of 
seizure  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  proceed- 
ings under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
shaU  be  instituted  promptly.  The  Govern- 
ment may  request  the  Issuance  of  a  warrant 
authorizing  the  seizure  of  property  subject 
to  forfeiture  under  this  section  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  a  search  warrant 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure. 

"(c)  Property  taken  or  detained  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  replevlable,  but  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  In  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General,  subject  only  to  the  orders  and  de- 
crees of  the  court  or  the  official  having  Ju- 
risdiction thereof.  Whenever  property  Is 
seized  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
subchapter,  the  Attorney  General  may— 
"(1)  place  the  property  under  seal; 
"(2)  remove  the  property  to  a  place  desig- 
nated by  him;  or 

"(3)  require  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration take  custody  of  the  property 
and  remove  it.  If  practicable,  to  an  appropri- 
ate location  for  disposition  in  accordance 
with  law. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary  and  judicial  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  property  for  violation 
of  customs  laws;  the  disposition  of  such 
property  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
thereof;  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such 
forfeitures;  and  the  compromise  of  claims 
shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred, or  aUeged  to  have  been  incurred, 
under  this  section,  insofar  as  applicable  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  hereof; 
except  that  such  duties  as  are  imposed  upon 
the  customs  officer  or  any  other  person 
with  respect  to  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
property  under  the  customs  laws  shall  be 
performed  with  respect  to  seizures  of  prop- 
erty under  this  section  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  with  respect  to 
custody  and  forfeitures  under  this  section 
by  such  officers,  agents,  or  other  persons  as 
may  be  authorized  or  designated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(e)(1)  Whenever  property  is  forfeited 
under  this  section,  the  Attorney  <3eneral 
may  sell  any  forfeited  property  which  is  not 
required  to  be  destroyed  by  law  and  which  is 
not  harmful  to  the  public. 

"(2)(A)  The  Attorney  General  shall  trans- 
fer the  property  or  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  such  property  to  any  federal  financial  In- 
stitution regulatory  agency  to  the  extent  of 
such  agency's  contribution  of  resources  to. 
or  expenses  Involved  in,  the  seizures  and 
forfeiture,  and  the  investigation  leading  di- 
rectly to  the  seizure  and  forfeiture,  of  such 
property;  and 


"(B)  The  Attorney  General  may  retain 
property  and  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such 
property  to  the  extent  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's contribution  of  resources  to,  or  ex- 
penses Involved  in.  the  seizure  and  forfeit- 
ure, and  the  investigation  leading  directly  to 
the  seizure  and  forfeiture,  of  such  property. 
Such  expenses  Include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  expenses  for  maintenance  of  custody,  ad- 
vertising, and  court  cost. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  if  the  affected  financial  institution  is 
In  receivership,  property  forfeited  pursuant 
to  this  section,  or  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
such  property,  less  any  amount  transferred 
pursuant  to  subsection  (eM2)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  if  the  affected  financial  Institution  is 
not  in  receivership,  property  forfeited  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  or  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  such  property,  less  any  amount 
transferred  pursuant  to  subsection  (eK2)  of 
this  section,  shall  be  deposited  to  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  of  the  Treasury  or  may  be  made 
available  upon  the  order  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  financial  institution  regulatory 
agency  as  restitution  to  that  financial  insti- 
tution. Amounts  received  by  the  financial 
institution  shall  be  set  off  against  any 
amounts  later  recovered  by  the  institution 
as  compensatory  damages  in  any  State  or 
Federal  proceeding. 

"(5)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable 
in  any  action  arising  out  of  a  transfer  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  (2),  (3),  or  (4). 

"(f)  AU  right,  title,  and  interest  in  proper- 
ty described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  vest  in  the  United  States  upon  com- 
mission of  the  act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture 
under  this  section. 

"(g)  The  filing  of  an  Indictment  or  Infor- 
mation alleging  a  violation  of  law  which  is 
also  related  to  a  civil  forfeiture  proceeding 
under  this  section  shall,  upon  motion  of  the 
United  States  and  for  good  cause  shown, 
stay  the  civil  forfeiture  proceeding. 

"(h)  In  addition  to  the  venue  provided  for 
in  section  1396  of  title  28  or  other  provision 
of  law,  in  the  case  of  property  of  a  defend- 
ant charged  with  a  violation  that  is  the 
basis  for  forfeiture  of  the  property  under 
this  section,  a  proceeding  for  forfeiture 
under  this  section  may  be  brought  in  the  Ju- 
dicial district  in  which  the  defendant 
owning  such  property  is  found  or  in  the  ju- 
dicial district  In  which  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion \s  brought. 

"§984.  Criminal  forfeiture  relating  to  certain  fi- 
nancial in>titution  violaUons 
"(a)  Any  person  convicted  of  an  offense 
\mder  section  215.  656.  667.  1006.  1007,  1014, 
or  1344  of  this  title  affecting  a  federaUy  in- 
sured financial  institution,  shall  forfeit  to 
the  United  States,  irrespective  of  any  provi- 
sion of  State  law.  any  property  constituting, 
or  derived  from,  proceeds  the  person  ob- 
tained directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  result  of 
such  violation.  The  court,  in  Imposing  sen- 
tence on  such  person  shall  order,  in  sulditlon 
to  any  other  sentence  imposed,  that  the 
person  forfeit  to  the  United  States  all  prop- 
erty described  in  this  section. 

"(b)  Property  subject  to  criminal  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  Includes— 

"(1)  real  property  Including  things  grow- 
ing on,  affixed  to,  and  found  In  land;  and 

"(2)  tangible  and  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty. Including  rights,  privileges,  interest, 
claims  and  securities. 

"(c)  All  right,  title  and  interest  in  proper- 
ty described  in  subsection  (a)  vests  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  commission  of  the 


act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  property  that  is  subsequent- 
ly transferred  to  a  person  other  than  the  de- 
fendant may  be  the  subject  of  a  special  ver- 
dict of  forfeiture  and  thereafter  shall  be  or- 
dered forfeited  to  the  United  States,  unless 
the  transferee  establishes  In  a  hearing  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (m)  that  he  is  a  bona 
fide  purchaser  for  value  of  such  property 
who  at  the  time  of  purchase  was  reasonably 
without  cause  to  believe  that  the  property 
was  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section. 
"(d)(1)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
States,  the  court  may  enter  a  restraining 
order  or  Injunction,  reqiiire  the  execution  of 
a  satisfactory  performance  bond,  or  take 
any  other  action  to  preserve  the  availability 
of  property  described  in  subsection  (a)  for 
forfeiture  under  this  section— 

"(A)  upon  the  filing  of  an  Indictment  or 
Information  charging  a  violation  of  section 
215,  656,  657,  1005,  1006,  1007.  1014.  or  1344 
of  this  title  and  alleging  that  the  property 
with  respect  to  which  the  order  is  sought 
would,  in  the  event  of  conviction,  be  subject 
to  forfeiture  under  this  section;  or 

"(B)  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  an  Indict- 
ment or  information.  If.  after  notice  to  per- 
sons appearing  to  have  an  Interest  in  the 
property  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the 
court  determines  that — 

"(1)  there  is  a  substantial  probability  that 
the  United  States  will  prevail  on  the  issue  of 
forfeiture  and  that  failure  to  enter  the 
order  will  result  In  the  property  being  de- 
stroyed, removed  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  or  otherwise  made  unavailable  for 
forfeiture;  and 

"(11)  the  need  to  preserve  the  availability 
of  the  property  through  the  entry  of  the  re- 
quested order  outweighs  the  hardship  on 
any  party  against  whom  the  order  is  to  be 
entered. 

An  order  entered  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  be  effective  for  not  more 
than  90  days,  unless  extended  by  the  court 
for  good  cause  shown  or  unless  an  indict- 
ment or  Information  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  has  been  filed. 

"(2)  A  temporary  restraining  order  under 
this  subsection  may  be  entered  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  United  States  without  notice 
or  opportunity  for  a  hearing  when  an  Infor- 
mation or  Indictment  has  not  yet  been  filed 
with  respect  to  the  property.  If  the  United 
States  demonstrates  that  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  property  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  order  is  sought  would.  In 
the  event  of  conviction,  be  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure imder  this  section  and  that  provision  of 
notice  will  Jeopardize  the  availability  of  the 
property  for  forfeiture.  Such  a  temporary 
order  shall  expire  not  more  than  10  days 
after  the  date  on  which  it  is  entered,  unless 
extended  for  good  cause  shown  or  unless 
the  party  against  whom  it  is  entered  con- 
sents to  an  extension  for  a  longer  period.  A 
hearing  requested  concerning  an  order  en- 
tered under  this  paragraph  shall  be  held  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  and  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  temporary  order. 

"(3)  The  court  may  receive  and  consider, 
at  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, evidence  and  information  that  would 
be  inadmissible  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
E^ridence. 

'■(e)  Upon  conviction  of  a  person  under 
section  215.  656.  657,  1006,  1006.  1007.  1014, 
or  1344  of  this  title,  the  court  shall  enter  a 
Judgment  of  forfeiture  of  the  property  to 
the  United  States  and  shall  also  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  seize  all  property 
ordered  forfeited  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
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dltions  as  the  court  shall  deem  proper.  Fol- 
lowing the  entry  of  an  order  declaring  the 
property  forfeited,  the  court  may,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  United  SUtes,  enter  such 
appropriate  restraining  orders  or  injunc- 
tions, require  the  execution  of  satisfactory 
performance  bonds,  appoint  receivers,  con- 
servators, appraisers,  accountants,  or  trust- 
ees, or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  property 
ordered  forfeited.  Any  income  accruing  to, 
or  derived  from,  an  enterprise  or  an  Interest 
in  an  enterprise  which  has  been  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section  may  be  used  to 
offset  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  to 
the  enterprise  which  are  required  by  law,  or 
which  are  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  or  third  pttrties. 

"(f)  Following  the  seizure  of  property  or- 
dered forfeited  under  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  direct  the  disposition 
of  the  property  by  sale  or  any  other  com- 
mercially feasible  means,  making  due  provi- 
sion for  the  rights  of  any  innocent  persons. 
Any  property  right  or  interest  not  exercis- 
able by.  or  transferable  for  value  to.  the 
United  States  shall  expire  and  shall  not 
revert  to  the  defendant,  nor  shall  the  de- 
fendant or  any  person  acting  in  concert 
with  or  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  be  eligi- 
ble to  purchase  forfeited  property  at  any 
sale  held  by  the  United  States.  Upon  appli- 
cation of  a  person,  other  than  the  defend- 
ant or  a  person  acting  In  concert  with  or  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant,  the  court  may  re- 
strain or  stay  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the 
property  pending  the  conclusion  of  any 
appeal  of  the  criminal  case  giving  rise  to  the 
forfeiture,  if  the  applicant  demonstrates 
that  proceeding  with  the  sale  or  disposition 
of  the  property  will  result  in  irreparable 
Injury,  harm  or  loss  to  him. 

"(g)  With  respect  to  property  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  authorized  to— 

"(1)  grant  petitions  for  mitigation  or  re- 
mission of  forfeiture,  restore  forfeited  prop- 
erty to  victims  of  the  violation,  or  take  any 
other  action  to  protect  the  rights  of  inno- 
cent persons  which  is  In  the  interest  of  Jus- 
tice and  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section: 

"(2)  compromise  claims  arising  under  this 
section; 

"(3)  award  compensation  to  persons  pro- 
viding information  resulting  in  a  forfeiture 
under  this  section; 

"(4)  direct  the  disposition  by  the  United 
States  of  all  property  ordered  forfeited 
under  this  section,  making  due  provision  for 
the  rights  of  innocent  persons;  and 

"(5)  take  appropriate  measures  necessary 
to  safeguard  and  maintain  property  ordered 
forfeited  under  this  section  pending  Its  dis- 
poaition. 

"(h)  E^xcept  to  the  extent  that  they  are  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  provisions  of  sections  983(d)  and 
983(e)  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  a  criminal 
forfeiture  under  this  section. 

"(i)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (m) 
of  this  section,  no  party  claiming  an  Interest 
In  property  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this 
section  may— 

"(1)  intervene  in  a  trial  or  appeal  of  a 
criminal  case  involving  the  forfeiture  of 
such  property  under  this  section;  or 

"(3)  conunence  an  action  at  law  or  equity 
against  the  United  States  concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property 
■ubsequent  to  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
information  alleging  that  the  property  is 
•abject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section. 

"(j)  The  district  court  of  the  United 
States    shall    have    Jurisdiction    to    enter 


orders  as  provided  in  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  location  of  any  property 
which  may  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
this  section  or  which  has  been  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section. 

"(k)  In  order  to  facUlUte  the  identifica- 
tion and  location  of  property  declared  for- 
feited and  to  facilitate  the  disposition  of  pe- 
titions for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeit- 
ure, after  the  entry  of  an  order  declaring 
property  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  the 
court  may.  upon  application  of  the  United 
States,  order  that  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness relating  to  the  property  forfeited  be 
taken  by  deposition  and  that  any  designated 
t>ook.  paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or 
other  material  not  privileged  be  produced  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions under  Rule  IS  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

"(1)(1)  Following  the  entry  of  an  order  of 
forfeiture  under  this  section,  the  United 
States  shall  publish  notice  of  the  order  and 
of  its  intent  to  dispose  of  the  property  in 
such  manner  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
direct.  The  Government  may  also,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  provide  direct  written 
notice  to  any  person  known  to  have  alleged 
an  interest  in  the  property  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  order  of  forfeiture  as  a  substitute 
for  published  notice  as  to  those  persons  so 
notified. 

"(2)  Any  person,  other  than  the  defend- 
ant, asserting  a  legal  interest  in  property 
which  has  been  ordered  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  section  may. 
within  30  days  of  the  final  publication  of 
notice  or  his  receipt  of  notice  under  para- 
graph (1).  whichever  is  earlier,  petition  the 
court  for  a  hearing  to  adjudicate  the  validi- 
ty of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property. 
The  hearing  shall  be  held  before  the  court 
alone,  without  a  Jury. 

"(3)  The  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the 
petitioner  under  penalty  of  perjury  and 
shall  set  forth  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
petitioner's  right,  title,  or  interest  in  the 
property,  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the 
petitioner's  acquisition  of  the  right,  title,  or 
Interest  in  the  property,  any  additional 
facts  supporting  the  petitioner's  claim,  and 
the  relief  sought. 

"(4)  The  hearing  on  the  petition  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  Interests  of  Justice,  be  held  within  30 
days  of  the  filing  of  the  petition.  The  court 
may  consolidate  the  hearing  on  the  petition 
with  a  hearing  on  any  other  {>etltlon  filed 
by  a  person  other  than  the  defendant  under 
this  subsection. 

"(5)  At  the  hearing,  the  petitioner  may 
testify  and  present  evidence  and  witnesses 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses who  appear  at  the  hearing.  The 
United  States  may  present  evidence  and  wit- 
nesses in  rebuttal  and  in  defense  of  Its  claim 
to  the  property  and  cross-examine  witnesses 
who  appear  at  the  hearing.  In  addition  to 
testimony  and  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearing,  the  court  shall  consider  the  rele- 
vant portions  of  the  record  of  the  criminal 
case  which  resulted  in  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure. 

"(6)  If.  after  the  hearing,  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  petitioner  has  established  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that— 

"(A)  the  petitioner  has  a  legal  right,  title, 
or  interest  in  the  property,  and  such  right, 
title,  or  interest  renders  the  order  of  forfeit- 
ure invalid  in  whole  or  in  part  because  the 
right,  title,  or  interest  was  vested  in  the  pe- 
titioner rather  than  the  defendant  or  was 
superior  to  any  right,  title,  or  interest  of  the 


defendant  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  acts  which  gave  right  to  the  forfeiture 
of  the  property  under  this  section;  or 

"(B)  the  petitioner  is  a  bona  fide  purchas- 
er for  value  of  the  right,  title,  or  interest  in 
the  property  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  piu-- 
chase  reasonably  without  cause  to  believe 
that  the  property  was  subject  to  forfeiture 
under  this  section,  the  court  shall  amend 
the  order  of  forfeiture  in  accordance  with 
its  determination. 

"(7)  Following  the  court's  disposition  of 
all  petitions  filed  under  this  subsection,  or  if 
no  such  petitions  are  filed  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  for  the  filing  of  such  petitions,  the 
United  States  shall  have  clear  title  to  prop- 
erty that  Is  the  subject  of  the  order  of  for- 
feiture and  may  warrant  good  title  to  any 
subsequent  purchaser  or  transferee. 

"(m)  If  any  of  the  property  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  as  a  result  of 
any  act  or  omission  of  the  defendant— 

"(1)  cannot  be  located  upon  the  exercise 
of  due  diligence; 

"(2)  has  been  transferred  or  sold  to.  or  de- 
posited with,  a  third  party; 

"(3)  has  been  placed  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court; 

"(4)  has  t>een  substantially  diminished  in 
value;  or 

"(5)  has  been  commingled  with  other 
property  which  cannot  be  divided  without 
difficulty; 

the  court  shall  order  the  forfeiture  of  any 
of  the  property  of  the  defendant  up  to  the 
value  of  any  property  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  through  (5).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  analy- 
sis of  chapter  46,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"983.  Civil  forfeiture  relating  to  certain  fi- 
nancial Institution  violations. 

"984.  Criminal  forfeiture  relating  to  certain 
financial  institution  viola- 
tions.". 

SEC.  1004.  GRAND  JURY  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.- Paragraphs  (A).  (B).  and 
(C)  of  rule  6(e)(3)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Olminal  Procedure  tu-e  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  Disclosure  otherwise  prohibited  by 
this  rule  of  matters  occurring  before  the 
grand  Jury,  other  than  Its  deliberations  and 
the  vote  of  any  grand  juror,  may  be  made 
to— 

"'(i)  any  attorney  for  the  government  for 
use  in  the  attorney's  performance  of  the 
government's  duty  to  enforce  Federal  crimi- 
nal or  civil  law;  and 

"(11)  such  government  personnel  (includ- 
ing personnel  of  a  State  or  subdivision  of  a 
State)  as  are  deemed  necessary  by  an  attor- 
ney for  the  government  to  assist  an  attor- 
ney for  the  government  in  the  performance 
of  such  attorney's  duty  to  enforce  Federal 
criminal  law. 

"(B)  Any  person  to  whom  matters  are  dis- 
closed under  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  utilize  that  grand  Jury 
material  for  any  purpose  other  than  assist- 
ing an  attorney  for  the  government  in  the 
performance  of  such  attorney's  duty  to  en- 
force Federal  criminal  or  civil  law.  An  attor- 
ney for  the  government  shall  promptly  pro- 
vide the  district  court,  before  which  was  im- 
paneled the  grand  jury  whose  material  has 
been  so  disclosed,  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  such  disclosure  has  been 
made,  and  shall  certify  that  the  attorney 
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has  advised  such  persons  of  their  obligation 
of  secrecy  under  this  rule. 

"(C)  Disclosure  otherwise  prohibited  by 
this  rule  of  matters  occurring  before  the 
grand  jury  may  also  be  made— 

"(i)  when  so  directed  by  a  court,  upon  a 
showing  of  particularized  need,  preliminar- 
ily to  or  in  connection  with  a  judicial  pro- 

"(11)  when  permitted  by  a  court  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  defendant,  upon  a  showing  that 
grounds  may  exist  for  a  motion  to  dismiss 
the  indictment  because  of  matters  occurring 
before  the  grand  jury; 

"(ill)  when  the  disclosure  is  made  by  an  at- 
torney for  the  government  to  another  Fed- 
eral grand  jury; 

"(iv)  when  permitted  by  a  court  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  attorney  for  the  goverrmient, 
upon  a  showing  that  such  matters  may  dis- 
close a  violation  of  SUte  criminal  law,  to  an 
appropriate  official  of  a  SUte  or  subdivision 
of  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such 
law;  or  ,     ^^ 

"(v)  at  the  request  of  an  attorney  for  the 
government,  and  when  so  permitted  by  a 
court  upon  a  showing  of  substantial  need,  to 
personnel  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  (a)  when  such  personnel 
are  deemed  necessary  to  provide  assistance 
to  an  attorney  for  the  government  in  the 
performance  of  such  attorney's  duty  to  en- 
force Federal  civil  law,  or  (b)  for  use  in  rela- 
tion to  any  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  department  or  agency.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (D)  of  nUe  6(e)(3)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  A  petition  for  disclosure  pursuant  to 
subdivision  (e)(3MC)  (i)  or  (v)  shall  be  filed 
in  the  district  where  the  grand  jury  con- 
vened.". 

(c)  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act.— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  604  of  the  Pair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681b)  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following:  ",  or  a  subpoena  issued  in 
connection  with  proceedings  before  a  Feder- 
al grand  jury". 

SEC.  IMS.  LmCATlON  AUTHOIUTY. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  may  be  construed  as 
impairing  or  diminishing  the  authority  of 
the  Attorney  General  under  section  516  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  conduct  and 
coordinate  litigation  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

SEC.  1608.  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  APPROPRIA- 
TION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
to  appropriations  under  control  of  the  At- 
torney (jeneral,  $50,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  and  1991,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  Investigations,  pros- 
ecutions, and  civil  proceedings  involving  fi- 
nancial institutions  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  remain  avaU- 
able  to  the  Attorney  General  without  fiscal 
year  limitation. 

TITLE  XI-FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 
SEC.  HOI.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Transi- 
tion Act". 
SEC.  not.  PURPOSE. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are— 

(1)  to  provide  stabUlty  in  the  secondary 
market  for  home  mortgages, 

(2)  to  provide  that  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
respond  appropriately  to  the  private  capital 
marliet,  and 


(3)  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  continues  to  provide 
supplementary  assistance  to  the  secondary 
market  for  home  mortgages  by  providing  a 
degree  of  liquidity  for  mortgage  investments 
thereby  improving  the  distribution  of  in- 
vestment capital  available  for  home  mort- 
gage financing. 

SEC  1103.  TRANSITION  OF  BOARD. 

(a)  New  Board.— Section  303(a)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  There  is  created  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  which  shall  be 
a  body  corporate  and  shall  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Board  of  Directors.  Within  the 
limitations  of  law  and  regulation,  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  determine  the  general 
policies  which  shall  govern  the  operations 
of  the  Corporation.  The  principal  office  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  at  such  other  place  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors  which  shall  consist  of  18  per- 
sons, 5  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  annually 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  remainder  of  whom  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  voting  common  stocltholders. 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  at  all  times 
have  as  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  at  least  one 
person  from  the  homebullding  Industry,  at 
least  one  person  from  the  mortgage  lending 
industry,  and  at  least  one  person  from  the 
real  esUte  industry.  Each  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  appointed  or 
elected  for  a  term  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  voting  common 
stockholders,  except  that  any  such  member 
may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  for  good  cause. 
Any  appointive  seat  which  becomes  vacant 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  but  only  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  term.  Any  elective 
seat  on  the  Board  of  Directors  which  be- 
comes vacant  after  the  annual  election  of 
the  directors  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  but  only  for  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  the  term.  Any  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  who  is  a  full-time  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  shall  not, 
as  such  member,  receive  compensation  for 
services  as  such  a  member.". 

(b)  Transitional  Provision.— There  shall 
be  an  interim  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
which  shall  serve  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  until  the  date  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  voting  common  share- 
holders of  the  Corporation  at  which  the 
first  election  of  the  directors  elected  by  the 
shareholders  occurs.  The  interim  Board  of 
Directors  shall  consist  of  the  President  of 
the  Corporation,  the  persons  who  were,  on 
the  day  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  or  his  or  her  desig- 
nee, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  or  his 
or  her  designee.  A  quorum  of  the  interim 
Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  directors  duly  serving  from  time  to 
time.  The  first  meeting  for  election  of  direc- 
tors shall  occur,  under  such  procedures  as 
shall  be  specified  by  the  Corporation, 
within  6  months  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

SEC.  1104.  REGULATORY  POWER. 

Section  303  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  redesignating  sections  (b)  through 
(f)  as  sections  (c)  through  (g)  respectively, 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following: 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  have  general  reg- 
ulatory power  over  the  Corporation,  and 
shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  ensure  that 
the  purposes  of  this  title  are  accomplished. 
The  Secretary  may  require  that  a  reasona- 
ble portion  of  the  Corporation's  mortgage 
purchases  be  related  to  the  national  goal  of 
providing  adequate  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  but  with  reasona- 
ble economic  return  to  the  Corporation.  In 
any  one  fiscal  year,  the  siggregate  amount  of 
cash  dividends  paid  by  the  Corporation  on 
account  of  any  share  of  its  common  stock 
shall  not  exceed  any  rate  which  may  be  de- 
termined from  time  to  time  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  a  fair  rate  of  return  after  consid- 
eration of  the  current  earnings  and  capital 
condition  of  the  Corporation.  The  Secretary 
may  examine  and  audit  the  books  and  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  the  Corporation,  and 
the  Secretary  may  require  the  Corporation 
to  make  such  reports  on  its  activities  as  he 
deems  advisable.  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
provided  in  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  June  30  of  each  year, 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation  under  this  title. 

"(2)  The  aggregate  amount  of  notes,  de- 
bentures, or  substantially  identical  types  of 
unsecured  obligations  of  the  Corporation 
evidencing  money  borrowed  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  15  times  the 
sum  of  the  Corporation's  capital,  capital 
surplus,  general  surplus,  reserves,  and  undis- 
tributed earnings  unless  a  greater  ratio  shall 
be  fixed  at  any  time  or  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. The  outstanding  total  principal 
amount  of  any  obligations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion which  are  entirely  subordinated  to  the 
general  debt  obligations  of  the  Corporation 
shsJl  be  deemed  to  be  capital  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
aggregate  amount  of  notes,  debentures,  or 
substantially  identical  types  of  unsecured 
obligations  which  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time. 

"(3)  All  issuances  of  stock,  and  debt  obli- 
gations convertible  into  stock,  by  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  made  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

"(4)  The  exercise  of  the  Corporation's  au- 
thority pursuant  to  commitments  or  other- 
wise to  purchase,  service,  sell,  lend  on  the 
security  of  or  otherwise  deal  in  conventional 
residential  mortgages  under  section  305(a) 
of  this  title  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Any  conventional  mortgage  programs 
or  activities  with  respect  to  purchasing, 
servicing,  selling,  lending  on  the  security  of 
or  otherwise  dealing  in  mortgages  in  which 
the  Corporation  has  engaged  or  is  engaging 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment as  required  by  this  subsection. 

"(5)  If  the  Corporation  submits  to  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment a  request  for  approval  or  other  action 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  the  expiration  of  the  45-day 
period  following  the  submission  of  such  re- 
quest, approve  such  request  or  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  repwrt  explaining  why  such 
request  has  not  been  approved.  Such  period 
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may  be  extended  for  an  additional  15-day 
period  if  the  Secretary  requests  additional 
information  from  the  Corporation,  but  such 
45-day  period  may  not  be  extended  for  any 
other  reason  or  for  any  period  In  addition  to 
or  other  than  such  15-day  period.  If  the  Sec- 
retary fails  to  transmit  such  report  to  the 
Congress  within  such  45-day  period  or  60- 
day  period,  as  the  case  may  be.  the  Corpora- 
tion may  proceed  as  if  such  request  had 
been  approved.". 

see  IIM.  COMMON  9TOCK. 

(a)  In  OnfKRAL.— Section  304(a)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aMl)  The  common  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  consist  of — 

"(A)  nonvoting  common  stock,  which  shall 
be  issued  only  to  Federal  home  loan  banks, 
and 

"(B)  voting  common  stock,  which  shall  be 
issued  to  such  holders.  In  such  manner  and 
amount,  and  subject  to  such  limitations  on 
concentration  of  ownership,  as  the  Corpora- 
tion prescribes. 

"(2)  The  nonvoting  common  stock  and  the 
voting  common  stock  shall  have  such  par 
value  and  such  other  characteristics  as  the 
Corporation  prescribes.  The  voting  common 
stock  shall  be  vested  with  all  voting  rights, 
each  share  being  entitled  to  one  vote.  The 
free  transferability  of  the  voting  common 
stock  at  all  times  to  any  person,  firm,  corpo- 
ration or  other  entity  shall  not  be  restricted 
except  that,  as  to  the  Corporation,  it  shall 
be  transferable  only  on  the  books  of  the 
Corporation.  Nonvoting  common  stock  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  evidenced  In  such 
manner  and  shall  be  transferable  only  to 
such  extent,  to  such  transferees,  and  in 
such  manner,  as  the  Corporation  pre- 
scribes.". 

(b)  CoHVKRSiOH  or  Stock.— On  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  each  share  of  out- 
standing senior  participating  preferred 
stock  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation,  with  a  par  value  of  $2.50  per 
share,  shall  be  changed  into  and  shall 
become  one  share  of  voting  common  stock 
of  the  Corporation.  Such  voting  common 
stock  shall,  with  respect  to  the  nonvoting 
common  stock  of  the  Corporation,  retain  all 
of  the  rights,  priorities  and  privileges  of  the 
senior  participating  preferred  stock  and  the 
transformation  of  the  senior  participating 
preferred  stock  into  voting  common  stock 
accomplished  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  satisfy  the  Corporation's  obliga- 
tion to  redeem  senior  participating  pre- 
ferred stock  for  non-callable  common  stock. 

<c)  COKTORMUCC  AMKiTDifKirrs.— ( 1)  Section 
304(b)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"nonvoting"  before  "common". 

(2)  Section  304(c)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "such"  and  by  inserting  "nonvot- 
ing common"  before  the  word  "stock". 

(3)  Section  304(d)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "nonvoting  common"  before 
"stock"  each  time  it  appears. 


UMI 


itaren. 

Section  305(aKl)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof:  "Nothing  in 
this  section  authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
impose  any  charge  or  fee  upon  any  mortga- 
gee approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  participation  in 
any  mortgage  insurance  program  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  solely  because  of  such 
status". 


SBC  11*7.  STANDBY  CRBOfT. 

Section  30fl(c)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized In  his  or  her  discretion  to  purchase 
any  obligations  Issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  as  now  or  hereafter 
in  force,  and  for  such  purpose  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  any  securities  hereafter  issued  under 
chapter  31  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be  issued  under  chapter  31  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  are  extended  to  Include 
such  purposes.  The  Secretary  of  Treasury 
shall  not  at  any  time  purchase  any  obliga- 
tions under  this  subsection  If  such  purchase 
would  Increase  the  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  his  then  outstanding  holdings  of 
such  obligations  under  this  subsection  to  an 
amount  greater  than  $2,250,000,000,  and 
such  purchases  may  be  made  only  to  such 
extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  approved 
in  appropriation  Acts.  Each  purchase  of  ob- 
ligations by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield  a  return  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  rate  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
making  of  such  purchase.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may,  at  any  time,  sell,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  he  shall  determine,  any  of  the 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section. All  redemptions,  purchases  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
such  obligations  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  SUtes.". 

SEC.  I  Its.  TERMS  OF  OBUGATION8. 

Section  306  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(J)  Any  notes,  debentures,  or  substantial- 
ly identical  types  of  unsecured  obligations 
of  the  Corporation  evidencing  money  bor- 
rowed, whether  general  or  subordinated, 
shall  be  Issued  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  have 
such  maturities  and  bear  such  rate  or  rates 
of  interest  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Corporation  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Any  notes,  debentures, 
of  substantially  identical  types  of  unsecured 
obligations  of  the  Corporation  having  matu- 
rities of  one  year  or  less  which  the  Corpora- 
tion has  issued  or  is  issuing  as  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  required  by  this  subsection. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon  rea- 
sonable notice  to  the  Corporation,  may 
revoke  any  approval  as  to  Issuance  or  as  to 
maturity  or  rate  with  respect  to  securities 
having  maturities  of  one  year  or  less.  Any 
notes,  debentures,  or  substantlaUly  identical 
types  of  unsecured  obligations  of  the  Corpo- 
ration having  maturities  of  more  than  one 
year  which  the  Corporation  has  issued  or  is 
issuing  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
required  by  this  subsection.  Such  deemed 
approval  shall  expire  60  days  following  en- 
actment of  this  subsection. 

"(k)  Any  securities  in  the  form  of  debt  ob- 
ligations or  trust  certificates  of  beneficial 
Interest,  or  both,  and  based  upon  mortgages 
held  and  set  aside  by  the  Corporation  shall 


be  Issued  upon  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  shall  have  such 
maturities  and  shall  bear  such  rate  or  rates 
of  interest  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Corporation  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Any  securities  in  the 
form  of  debt  obligations  or  trust  certificates 
of  beneficial  interest,  or  both,  and  based 
upon  mortgages  held  and  set  aside  by  the 
Corporation,  which  the  Corporation  has 
issued  or  is  issuing  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  required  by  this  subsection.". 

SEC   not.  COLLATERALIZED  MORTGAGE  OBLIGA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Authority.— Section  305(a)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  lend 
on  the  security  of.  and  to  make  commit- 
ments to  lend  on  the  security  of,  any  mort- 
gage which  it  is  authorized  to  purchase 
under  this  section.  The  volume  of  the  Cor- 
poration's lending  activities  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  loan  ratios,  interest  rates, 
maturities,  and  charges  or  fees,  in  its  oper- 
ations under  this  paragraph,  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  Corporation  from  time  to 
time:  and  such  determinations  should  be 
consistent  with  the  objectives  that  the  lend- 
ing activities  should  be  conducted  on  such 
terms  as  will  reasonably  prevent  excessive 
use  of  the  Corporation's  facilities,  and  that 
the  operations  of  the  Corporation  under 
this  paragraph  should  be  within  its  income 
derived  from  such  operations  and  that  such 
operations  should  be  fully  self-supporting. 
The  Corporation  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
use  its  lending  authority  under  this  para- 
graph (i)  to  advance  funds  to  a  mortgage 
seller  on  an  Interim  basis,  using  mortgages 
as  collateral,  pending  the  sale  of  the  mort- 
gages in  the  secondary  market,  or  (11)  to 
originate  mortgage  loans.  Notwithstanding 
any  Federal.  State,  or  other  law  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Corporation  is  hereby  empowered 
in  connection  with  any  loan  under  this  para- 
graph, whether  before  or  after  any  default, 
to  provide  by  contract  with  the  borrower  for 
the  settlement  or  extinguishment,  upon  de- 
fault, of  any  redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or 
other  right,  title,  or  interest  of  the  borrower 
in  any  mortgage  or  mortgages  that  consti- 
tute the  security  for  the  loan;  and  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  loan,  in  the  event  of  de- 
fault and  pursuant  otherwise  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  the  mortgages  that  consti- 
tute such  security  shall  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  Corporation.". 

(b)  LiitrrATiON.— Section  304(a)(2)  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  first 
and  second  sentences  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing after  the  third  sentence:  "The  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  be  permitted  to  use  its  lending 
authority  (i)  to  advance  funds  to  a  mortgage 
seller  or  originator  on  an  interim  basis, 
using  mortgage  loans  as  collateral,  pending 
the  sale  of  the  mortgages  in  the  secondary 
market,  or  (11)  to  originate  mortgage  loans.". 

TITLE  XII— PARTICIPATION  BY  STATE 
HOUSING  FINANCE  AUTHORITIES  AND 
NONPROFIT  ENTITIES 

SEC  IMl.  DEnNinONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

(I)  The  term  "State  housing  finance  au- 
thority" means  any  public  agency,  author- 
ity, corporation,  or  other  instrumentality  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
which  functions  as  a  source  or  residential 
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mortgage  loan  financing  in  any  such  State 
or  as  a  public  housing  agency. 

(2)  The  term  "nonprofit  entity"  means 
any  not-for-profit  corporation  chartered 
under  State  law  (including  any  nonprofit 
entity  established  by  the  corporation  estab- 
lished under  title  IX  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968). 

(3)  The  term  "mortgage  related  assets" 
means  (A)  residential  mortgage  loans  se- 
cured by  one-to-four  family  or  multi-family 
dwellings,  and  (B)  real  property  improved 
with  one-to-four  family  or  multi-family  resi- 
dential dwellings,  in  all  such  cases  located 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  applicable 
State  housing  finance  authority. 

(4)  The  term  "net  income"  shaU  mean 
income  after  deduction  of  all  associated  ex- 
penses calculated  in  accordance  with  gener- 
ally accepted  accounting  principles. 

SEC.  120*.  STATE  HOUSING  FINANCE  AUTHORITY 
AND  NONPROFIT  ENTITY  AUTHORIZA- 
TION. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  SUte  or  Federal,  or  the  constitution  of 
any  State,  State  housing  finance  authorities 
and  nonprofit  entities  are  authorized  to  pur- 
chase mortgage  related  assets  from  the  Res- 
olution Trust  Corporation  or  from  financial 
institutions  with  respect  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  is  acting 
as  a  receiver  or  conservator  (Including  the 
assets  associated  with  any  trust  business), 
any  contract  for  such  purchase  to  be  effec- 
tive In  accordance  with  its  terms  without 
any  further  approval,  assignment,  or  con- 
sent with  respect  thereto.  Any  State  hous- 
ing finance  authority  or  nonprofit  entity 
purchasing  mortgage  related  assets  hereun- 
der shall  be  required  to  invest  net  income 
attributable  to  the  ownership  of  such  assets 
in  the  financing,  refinancing,  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  such  SUte 
housing  finance  authority  or  nonprofit 
entity. 

TITLE  XIll— STUDY  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  AND  BANKING  REGULATION 
SEC  1301.  STUDY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  consiU- 
tatlon  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Curren- 
cy, the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associations, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  Board, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  the  Budget,  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  Federal  deposit  Insurance  system.  In- 
cluding an  appropriate  structure  for  the  of- 
fering of  competitive  products  and  services 
to  consiuners  consistent  with  standards  of 
safety  and  soundness. 

SEC.  1J«.  TOPICS. 

As  part  of  such  study,  the  Secretary  shaU 
investigate,  review  and  evaluate— 

(1)  risk  and  rate  structure  for  deposit  In- 
surance; 

(2)  Incentives  for  market  discipline,  in- 
cluding supplementary  private  insurance; 

(3)  the  scope  of  deposit  Insurance  cover- 
age and  Its  Impact  on  the  liability  of  the  In- 
surance fund,  including  consideration  of 
making  the  large  depositor  a  coinsurer  of  a 
portion  of  the  deposit  exceeding  $10,000  but 
less  than  $100,000; 

(4)  the  feasibility  of  market  value  ac- 
counting, assessments  on  foreign  dejioslts. 
limiUtlons  on  brokered  deposits,  the  addi- 
tion of  collateralized  borrowings  to  the  de- 
posit Insurance  base,  and  multiple  insured 
accounts; 


(5)  policies  to  be  followed  with  respect  to 
the  recapitalization  or  closure  of  Insured  de- 
positories whase  capital  Is  depleted  to  or 
near  the  point  of.  Insolvency; 

(6)  the  feasibility  of  developing  and  ad- 
ministering, through  the  appropriate  Feder- 
al banking  agency,  an  examination  on  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  risk  manage- 
ment and  their  application  to  the  manage- 
ment of  insured  institutions; 

(7)  the  efficiency  of  housing  subsidies 
through  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System;  and 

(8)  the  adequacy  of  capital  of  Insured 
credit  unions  and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Share  Insurance  Fund,  including  whether 
the  supervision  of  that  fund  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 

SEC.  1303.  FINAL  REPORT. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress 
within  18  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  a  final  report  which  shall 
contain  a  detailed  statement  of  findings  and 
conclusions,  Including  recommendations  for 
such  administrative  and  legislative  actions 
as  the  Secretary  deems  advisable. 
TITLE  XIV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  1401.  GAO  STUDY  OF  CREDIT  UNION  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Iw  General.— The  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States  shall  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  Nation's  credit 
union  system.  In  conducting  the  study,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  examine— 

(1)  credit  unions'  present  and  future  role 
in  the  financial  marketplace. 

(2)  the  financial  condition  of  credit 
unions. 

(3)  credit  union  capital. 

(4)  credit  union  regulation  and  supervision 
on  both  the  Federal  and  SUte  levels. 

(5)  the  credit  union  common  bond, 

(6)  the  structure  and  financial  condition 
of  the  National  Credit  Union  Share  Insur- 
ance Fund,  including  whether  supervision  of 
that  Fund  should  be  separated  from  the 
other  functions  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board:  and 

(7)  such  other  matters  as  the  Comptroller 
General  deems  appropriate. 
Comparative  Information  with  other  types 
of  financial  Institutions  should  be  included. 

(b)  Submission.— Not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  and  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  a  final 
report  which  shall  contain  a  detailed  sUte- 
ment  of  findings  and  conclusions.  Including 
recommendations  for  such  administrative 
and  legislative  action  as  the  Comptroller 
General  deems  advisable. 

SEC.  1402.  CREDIT  ITJION  REGULATOR  SALARIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  120(i)(l)  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1766(l)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "person- 
nel"; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "functions"  the  fol- 
lowing: ■'.  who  shall  be  paid  such  compensa- 
tion as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  law 
or  regulation  (Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
lating to  Federal  employee  and  officer  com- 
pensation)". 

(b)  Treatment  of  Piinds.— Section  120  of 
the  Federal  Oedlt  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1766)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 


"(j)  In  setting  and  adjusting  compensation 
under  subsection  (l)(l),  the  Board  shall  con- 
sult and  seek  to  malnUln  comparability 
with  the  compensation  at  the  other  Federal 
bank  regulatory  agencies  and  shall  report 
thereon  to  the  Congress.  The  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Board  and  its  employees 
shall  be  paid  from  fees  and  assessments  (In- 
cluding income  earned  on  insured  deposits) 
levied  on  credit  unions  under  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act.  and  such  fees  and  assess- 
ments shall  not  be  construed  to  be  govern- 
ment monies  or  appropriated  monies,  or 
subject  to  apportionment  for  the  purposes 
of  title  31  or  any  other  authority.". 

SEC.   1403.   AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION   203  OF  lUE 
FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  ACT. 

Section  203  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1783)  is  amended  by  striking 
"deposits  and"  in  paragraph  (b). 

SEC  1404.  AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  S240  OF  THE 
REVISED  STATUTES. 

Section  5240  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (12 
U.S.C.  482)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  of  the 
third  paragraph; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may 
fix  the  compensation  of  employees  of  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  shall  make  a  report  thereof  to  the  Con- 
gress. Such  compensation  shall  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  Comptroller  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  law  or 
regulation  (Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
lating to  Federal  employee  and  officer  com- 
pensation). In  setting  and  adjusting  such 
compensation,  the  Comptroller  shall  consult 
and  seek  to  maintain  comparability  with  the 
compensation  at  the  other  Federal  bank 
regulatory  agencies.";  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"Whenever  the  Comptroller  submits  any 
budget  estimate  or  request  to  any  officer  or 
employee  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Including  the  President  or  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Comptroller  shall  concurrently  transmit 
copies  of  that  estimate  or  request  to  the 
Congress.  Whenever  the  Comptroller  trans- 
mits any  legislative  recommendations,  or 
testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation  to 
the  President  or  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  It  shall  concurrently  transmit 
copies  thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  have  any 
authority  to  require  the  Comptroller  to 
submit  legislative  recommendations,  or  tes- 
timony, or  comments  on  legislation  to  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
approval,  comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  recommendations,  testi- 
mony, or  comments  to  the  Congress.  In  in- 
stances in  which  the  Comptroller  voluntari- 
ly seeks  to  obtain  the  comments  or  review  of 
any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes, 
the  Comptroller  shall  include  a  description 
of  such  actions  In  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress.". 

SEC  1405.  GAO  AUDIT  OF  ALL  ORGANIZATIONS  CAR- 
RYING OUT  FUNCTIONS  UNDER  THE 
ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— All  agencies,  corpora- 
tions, organizations,  and  other  entities  of 
any  description  which  perform  any  func- 
tions or  activities  under  this  Act  (including 
its  amendments  to  other  laws)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  audit  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to  such  func- 
tions or  activities.  All  persons  and  organiza- 
tions which,  by  contract,  grant,  or  other- 
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wise,  provide  goods  or  services  to  or  receive 
financial  assistance  from  any  entity  per- 
forming functions  of  activities  under  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  with  respect  to  such  provi- 
sion of  goods  or  services  or  receipt  of  finan- 
cial assistance. 

(b)  AUTHOIUTT    or    COHrTROLLXX    Okker- 

AL.— The  Comptroller  General  shall  deter- 
mine the  nature,  scope,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions of  audits  conducted  under  this  section. 
The  Comptroller  General's  authority  under 
this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  audit 
authority  available  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  other  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
any  other  law. 

(c)  Access  to  Books  ahd  Records.— The 
Comptroller  General  and  any  duly  author- 
ized representatives  shall  have  access  to  and 
the  right  to  examine  and  copy  all  records 
and  other  recorded  information  in  any 
form,  and  to  examine  any  property,  within 
the  agencies,  boards.  corp>orations,  and 
other  organizations  subject  to  audit  under 
this  section,  where  the  Comptroller  General 
deems  relevant  to  an  audit  conducted  under 
this  section.  The  Comptroller  General's 
right  of  access  to  information  under  this 
section  shall  be  enforceable  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 716  of  title  31.  United  States  Code.  The 
provisions  of  section  716(e)  of  such  title 
shall  apply  to  Information  obtained  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  this  section. 

SEC  IMC  REPORT  ON  LOAN  DISCRIMINA'HON. 

(a)  IM  Okhsbal.— Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  E>evelop- 
ment,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration Board,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations,  shall  each 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  contain- 
ing— 

(1)  findings,  based  on  a  review  of  current- 
ly available  loan  acceptance  and  rejection 
statistics,  on  the  extent  of  discriminatory 
lending  practices  by  mortgage  lenders  sub- 
ject to  regulation  or  supervision  by  such 
agency:  and 
(3)  recommendations  for  appropriate 
;  measures  to  assure  nondiscriminatory  lend- 
ing practices. 

(b)  Scope  or  HUD  Report.— The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  ex- 
clude from  the  report  under  subsection  (a) 
any  data  pertaining  to  mortgage  lenders 
which  are  approved  mortgagees  under  title 
n  of  the  National  Housing  Act  if  data  per- 
taining to  such  lenders  is  or  will  be  included 
in  the  other  reports  under  such  subsection. 

8CC.  IM7.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNrfY. 

(a)  In  OnnxAL.— For  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  following  Executive  Order  11478,  pro- 
viding for  equal  employment  opportunity  in 
the  Federal  Government,  shall  apply  to— 

( 1 )  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 

(3)  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings 
Associations; 

(3)  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks; 
I     (4)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
raUon: 

(5>  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration: 

(6)  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation; 

(7)  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation;  and 

(8)  the  Resolution  Finance  Corporation. 

(b)  SoucrrATioN  or  CoimiACTS.— The  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associations,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Agency,  the  Reso- 


lution Finance  Corporation,  and  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  shall  establish  pro- 
grams which  solicit  businesses  with  majori- 
ty ownership  by  minorities  or  women  and 
provide  these  businesses  with  an  opportuni- 
ty for  participation  in  the  procurement  pro- 
gram of  each  such  agency.  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  are 
encouraged  to  establish  policies  and  goals  to 
foster  participation  in  their  respective  pro- 
curement programs  by  such  businesses. 

8EC.  IMS.  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  DEPOSfT  INSURANCE 
FUNDS. 

(a)  In  OEMEAAi>— On  or  before  January  31 
of  each  year  commencing  on  January  31. 
1990.  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration shall  deliver  a  detailed  written  report 
and  analysis  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
BanlLing.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate- 
CD  the  current  financial  condition  of  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  and  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund; 

(2)  the  current  level  of  the  Economic  Fac- 
tors: 

(3)  the  exposure  of  each  insurance  fund  to 
insured  losses  if  no  changes  occur  in  the 
E^nomic  Factors; 

(4)  the  exposure  of  each  insurance  fund  to 
insured  losses  under  reasonably  possible 
changes  in  each  of  the  Economic  Factors, 
Including  worst  case  reasonably  possible  sce- 
narios for  each  individual  factor  and  an  ag- 
gregate worst  case  reasonably  possible  sce- 
nario for  all  factors  combined;  and 

(5)  background  information  on  historic 
levels  and  variations  in  each  of  the  Econom- 
ic Factors  to  substantiate  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  scenarios  presented. 

(b)  Economic  Factors.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Economic  Factors  shall  in- 
clude the  following  factors: 

(1)  the  general  level  of  Interest  rates; 

(3)  the  general  volatility  of  interest  rates: 

(3)  the  shape  of  the  yield  curve  for  United 
States  Treasury  obligations; 

(4)  the  spread  relationship  between  inter- 
est rates  paid  on  United  States  Treasury  ob- 
ligations and  interest  rates  paid  on  obliga- 
tions of  insured  financial  institutions; 

(5)  the  default  rate  on  outstanding  loans 
held  by  insured  financial  institutions:  and 

(6)  the  rate  of  prepayments  on  fixed  and 
variable  rate  loans  held  by  insured  financial 
institutions. 

8BC.  IMI.  CAPITAL  AND  ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS. 

Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  FIRRE  Act,  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agencies,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 
shall  establish  uniform  accounting  stand- 
ards to  be  used  for  determining  the  capital 
ratios  of  all  federally  insured  financial  insti- 
tutions and  for  other  regulatory  purposes. 
Each  Federal  banking  agency  must  report 
annually  to  the  Chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
BanlLing  Committees  any  differences  be- 
tween the  capital  standard  used  by  such 
agency  and  capital  standards  used  by  other 
agencies.  This  report  shall  conUin  an  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  for  the  discrepancies 
in  such  capital  standards,  and  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

SEC  Ml*.  CROSS-MARKETING  RESTRICTIONS. 

Section  4(f)(3)<B)<ii>  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C. 
1843(fK3KB)(ii))  is  amended  by  striking  "by 
or  through  an  affiliate  (other  than  an  affili- 
ate that  engages  only  in  activities  permissi- 


ble for  bank  holding  companies  under  sub- 
section (c)(8))"  and  inserting  "in  connection 
with  products  and  services  of  an  affiliate 
that  are  not  permissible  for  a  bank  holding 
company  to  provide  under  subsection 
(c)(8)". 

SEC.  Ull.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  APPRAISAL  SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF  THE  FEDERAL  HNAN- 
CIAL  INSTITUTIONS  EXAMINA'HON 
COUNCIL. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Federal  Financial 
Institutions  Examination  Council  Act  of 
1978  (12  U.S.C.  3301  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"SEC  1010.  APPRAISAL  SUBCOMMITTEE. 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  shall  be  es- 
tablished within  the  Council  a  subcommit- 
tee to  be  known  as  the  Appraisal  Subcom- 
mittee', which  shall  consist  of  the  designees 
of  the  heads  of  the  Federal  financial  institu- 
tions regulatory  agencies.  Each  such  desig- 
nee shall  be  a  person  who  has  demonstrated 
knowledge  and  competence  concerning  the 
appraisal  profession. 

"(b)  FUNCTIONS  or  Appraisal  Subcommit- 
tee.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Appraisal  Subcom- 
mittee shall— 

"(A)  monitor  the  requirements  established 
by  States  for  the  certification  and  licensing 
of  persons  who  are  qualified  to  perform  ap- 
praisals in  connection  with  federally  related 
transactions,  including  codes  of  professional 
responsibility; 

'(B)  monitor  the  requirements  established 
by  the  Federal  financial  institutions  regula- 
tory agencies,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  and  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  with  respect  to— 

"(i)  appraisal  standards  for  federally  relat- 
ed transactions  under  their  jurisdiction,  and 
"(11)  determinations  as  to  which  federally 
related  transactions  under  their  jurisdiction 
require  the  services  of  a  State  certified  ap- 
praiser and  which  require  the  services  of  a 
State  licensed  appraiser: 

'(C)  maintain  a  national  registry  of  State 
certified  and  licensed  appraisers  who  are  eli- 
gible to  perform  appraisals  in  federally  re- 
lated transactions:  and 

"(D)  transmit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year  which  describes  the  manner  in  which 
each  function  assigned  to  the  Appraisal 
Subcommittee  has  been  carried  out  during 
the  preceding  year. 

"(2)  Monitoring  and  reviewing  founda- 
tion.—The  Appraisal  Subcommittee  shall 
monitor  and  review  the  practices,  proce- 
dures, activities,  and  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  Appraisal  Foundation. 

"(c)  Chairmanship  or  Appraisal  Subcom- 
mittee; Term  or  Chairman;  Meetings.— 

"(1)  Chairman.— The  Council  shall  elect 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee.  The 
term  of  the  Chairman  shall  be  2  years. 

"(2)  Meetings;  quorum;  voting.— The  Ap- 
praisal Subcommittee  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers so  often  as  there  is  business  to  be  con- 
ducted. A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Appraisal  Subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  but  2  or  more  members  may  hold 
hearings.  Decisions  of  the  Appraisal  Sub- 
committee shall  be  made  by  a  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members. 

"(d)  OrricERS  and  STArr.— The  Chairman 
of  the  Appraisal  Subcommittee  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  competitive 
service,  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  appoint  such  officers  and  staff  as 
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may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  fxinctions 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  PowDis  OF  Appraisal  Subcommit- 
tee.—The  Appraisal  Subconunlttee  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section,  es- 
tablish advisory  committees,  hold  hearings, 
sit  and  act  at  times  and  places,  take  testimo- 
ny, receive  evidence,  provide  Information, 
and  perform  research,  as  the  Appraisal  Sub- 
committee considers  appropriate. 

"(f)  Procedures  for  Establishing  Ap- 
praisal Standards  and  Requiring  the  Use 
OF  Certified  and  Licensed  Appraisers.— Ap- 
praisal standards  and  requirements  for 
using  State  certified  and  licensed  appraisers 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  prescribed 
In  accordance  with  procedures  set  forth  in 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  In- 
cluding the  publication  of  notice  and  receipt 
of  written  comments  or  the  holding  of 
public  hearings  with  respect  to  any  stand- 
ards or  requirements  proposed  to  be  esUb- 

lished. 

"(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Appraisal 
Subcommittee  a  one-time  payment  of 
$5  000,000  for  the  24-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section.  Thereafter,  expenses  of  the  Sub- 
committee shall  be  funded  through  the  col- 
lection of  registration  fees  from  certain  cer- 
tified and  licensed  appraisers  pursuant  to 
subsection  (h). 
"(h)  Authority  to  Collect  Pees.— 
"(1)  Collection  of  fees.— The  Appraisal 
Subcommittee  may  collect  from  each  person 
who  receives  a  State  certification  or  license 
in  accordance  with  this  section  and  who 
seeks  to  perform  appraisals  in  federally  re- 
lated transactions  an  annual  registration  fee 
of  not  more  than  $25. 

"(2)  Use  of  amounts  appropriated  or  col- 
lected.—Amounts  appropriated  for  or  col- 
lected by  the  Appraisal  Subcommittee 
under  this  section  shall  be  used— 

"(A)  to  maintain  a  registry  of  persons  who 
are  qualified  and  eligible  to  perform  ap- 
praisals in  connection  with  federaUy  related 
transactions; 

"(B)  to  support  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion: ,  ,     _,    -  .1. 

"(C)  to  reimburse  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  for  amounts  appropriated  to  and 
expended  by  the  Appraisal  Subcommittee 
during  the  24-month  startup  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  .1, 
"(D)  to  make  grants  in  such  amounts  as  it 
deems  appropriate  to  the  Appraisal  Founda- 
tion to  help  defray  those  costs  of  the  Foun- 
dation relating  to  the  activities  of  its  Ap- 
praisal Standards  and  Appraiser  Qualifica- 
tion Boards. 

"(3)  Adjustments.— Subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  Council,  the  Appraisal  Subcommit- 
tee may  adjust  the  dollar  amount  of  regis- 
tration fees  as  necessary  to  carry  out  its 

functions  under  this  section.  

"(1)  Appraisal  Reform  Functions  of  the 
Federal  Financial  Institutions  Regula- 
tory Agencies.- Each  Federal  financial  in- 
stitutions regulatory  agency,  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  shaU  issue 

"(1)  prescribing  appropriate  standards  for 
the  performance  of  real  estate  appraisals  in 
connection  with  federally  related  transac- 
tions under  the  jurisdiction  of  each  such 
agency  or  instrumentality.  These  rules  shall 
require  at  a  minimum,  that  real  estate  ap- 
praisals be  performed  in  accordance  with 


generally  accepted  appraisal  standards  as 
evidenced  by  the  appraisal  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Appraisal  Standards  Board 
of  the  Appraisal  Foundation.  Each  such 
agency  or  Instrumentality  may  require  com- 
pliance with  additional  standards  If  it  makes 
a  determination  In  writing  that  such  addi- 
tional standards  are  required  In  order  to 
properly  carry  out  Its  statutory  responsibil- 
ities; and 

"(2)  in  accordance  with  section  1111  of 
this  section,  prescribing  which  categories  of 
real  estate  related  financial  transactions 
shall  be  appraised  by  a  State  certified  ap- 
praiser and  which  by  a  State  licensed  ap- 
praiser under  this  section. 

"(j)  Time  for  Proposal  and  Adoption  of 
Standards.— Appraisal  standards  estab- 
lished under  this  section  shall  be  proposed 
not  later  than  6  months,  and  shall  be  effec- 
tive upon  adoption  In  final  form  not  later 
than  12  months,  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

"(k)  Transactions  Requiring  the  Serv- 
ices OF  A  State  Certified  Appraiser.— In  de- 
termining whether  an  appraisal  in  connec- 
tion with  a  federally  related  transaction 
shall  be  performed  by  a  State  certified  ap- 
praiser, an  agency  or  instrumentality  under 
this  section  shall  consider  whether  the 
transactions,  either  individually  or  collec- 
tively, are  of  sufficient  financial  or  public 
policy  Importance  to  the  United  States  that 
an  individual  who  performs  an  appraisal  in 
connection  with  such  transactions  shall  be  a 
State  certified  appraiser;  however,  a  State 
certified  appraiser  shall  be  required  for  all 
federally  related  transactions  which  Involve 
the  appraisal  of  real  property  having  a 
value  of  $1,000,000  or  more.  One-to-four 
unit,  single  family  residential  appraisals 
may  be  performed  by  State  licensed  apprais- 
ers, unless  the  size  and  complexity  require  a 
State  certified  appraiser. 

"(1)  Transactions  Requiring  the  Serv- 
ices OF  A  State  Licensed  Appraiser.— All 
federally  related  transactions  not  requiring 
the  services  of  a  State  certified  appraiser 
may  be  performed  by  either  a  State  certi- 
fied or  licensed  appraiser. 

"(m)  Time  for  Proposal  and  Adoption  of 
Rules.— Rules  issued  under  subsections  (k) 
and  (1)  shall  be  proposed  not  later  than  6 
months,  and  shall  be  effective  upon  adop- 
tion In  final  form  not  later  than  12  months, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. _ 

"(n)    Certification    and    Licensing    Re- 
quirements.—As  used  In  this  section— 
"(I)  Definitions.— 

"(A)  the  term  'Stete  certified  real  esUte 
appraiser'  shall  mean  a  person  who  current- 
ly has  satisfied  the  requirements  for  SUte 
certification  In  a  State  or  territory  whose 
criteria  for  certification  as  a  real  estate  ap- 
praiser currently  meet  the  minimum  criteria 
for  certification  issued  by  the  Appraiser 
Qualification  Board  of  the  Appraisal  Foun- 
dation; and 

"(B)  the  term  "State  licensed  appraiser 
shall  mean  a  person  who  currently  has  satis- 
fied the  requirements  for  State  licensing  In 
a  State  or  territory. 

"(2)  Restriction.— No  person  may  be 
deemed  a  'State  certified  real  estate  apprais- 
er' under  this  section  unless  such  person  has 
achieved  a  passing  grade  upon  a  suitable  ex- 
amination administered  by  a  SUte  or  terri- 
tory that  Is  consistent  with  and  equivalent 
to  the  Uniform  State  Certification  Exami- 
nation issued  or  endorsed  by  the  Appraiser 
Qualification  Board  of  the  Appraisal  Foun- 
dation. 

"(3)    Additional    certification    author- 
ity.—Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 


strued to  prevent  any  Federal  agency  or  in- 
strumentality from  establishing  such  addi- 
tional certification  criteria  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  statuto- 
ry responsibilities  of  such  department, 
agency  or  instrumentality. 

"(o)  Establishment  of  State  Appraiser 
Certifying  and  Licensing  Agencies.- To 
assure  the  availability  of  State  certified  and 
licensed  appraisers  for  the  performance  in  a 
State  of  appraisals  in  federally  related 
transactions  and  to  assure  effective  supervi- 
sion of  the  activities  of  certified  and  li- 
censed appraisers,  a  State  may  establish  a 
State  appraiser  certifying  and  licensing 
agency. 

"(p)  Monitoring  of  State  Appraiser  Cer- 
tifying AND  Licensing  Agencies.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Appraisal  Subcom- 
mittee shall  monitor  State  appraiser  certify- 
ing and  licensing  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  an  agency's  policies, 
practices  and  procedures  are  consistent  with 
this  section.  The  Committee  shall  not  recog- 
nize appraiser  certifications  and  licenses 
from  States  whose  appraisal  policies,  prac- 
tices or  procedures  are  found  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  this  section. 

"(2)  Disapproval  by  appraisal  subcommit- 
tee.—The  Federal  financial  institutions  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  and  the  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation  shall  accept  certifi- 
cations and  licenses  awarded  by  a  State  ap- 
praiser certifying  and  licensing  agency 
unless  the  Appraisal  Subcommittee  issues  a 
written  finding  that— 

"(A)  the  State  agency  fails  to  recognize 
and  enforce  the  standards,  requirements, 
and  procedures  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
section; 

"(B)  the  SUte  agency  is  not  granted  au- 
thority by  the  State  which  is  adequate  to 
permit  the  agency  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  section;  or 

"(C)  the  State  agency  falls  to  make  deci- 
sions concerning  appraisal  standards,  ap- 
praiser qualifications  and  supervision  of  ap- 
praiser practices  in  conformance  with  this 
section. 

'(3)  Rejection  of  certifications  and  li- 
censes BY  STATE  AGENCIES.- 

"(A)  Opportunity  to  be  heard  or  correct 
CONDITIONS.— Before  refusing  to  recognize  a 
SUte's  appraiser  certifications  or  licenses, 
the  Appraisal  Subcommittee  shall  provide 
that  SUte's  certifying  and  licensing  agency 
written  notice  of  Its  Intention  not  to  recog- 
nize the  SUte's  certified  or  licensed  apprais- 
ers and  ample  opportunity  to  provide  rebut- 
tal information  or  to  correct  the  conditions 
causing  the  refusal. 

"(B)  Adoption  of  procedures.— The  Ap- 
praisal Subcommittee  shall  adopt  written 
procedures  for  taking  action  described  in 
this  subsection. 

"(C)  Judicial  review.— A  decision  of  the 
Appraisal  Subcommittee  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

"(q)  Recognition  of  State  Certified  and 
Licensed  Appraisers  for  Purposes  of  This 
Section.— 

"(1)  Effective  date  for  use  of  certified 
or  licensed  appraisers  only.— 

"(A)  In  general.— No  later  than  July  1. 
1991.  all  appraisals  performed  In  connection 
with  federaUy  related  transactions  and  for 
other  Federal  purposes  shall  be  performed 
only  by  persons  certified  or  licensed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  Extension  of  effective  date.— Sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  the  Ap- 
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pnUaal  Subcommittee  may  extend,  until  De- 
cember 31.  1991.  the  effective  date  for  the 
use  of  certified  or  licensed  appraisers  If  it 
makes  a  written  finding  that  a  State  has 
made  substantial  progress  In  establishing  a 
State  certification  and  licensing  system  that 
appears  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  TKMPORABT  WAIVm  op  APntAISKR  CXH- 

TmcATion  OR  LicxNsiMG  RcqatRKifKirrs  por 

8TATX8     HAVUtG     SCARCITY     OF     QUAUFIKD    AP- 

PRAisKRs.— Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
CouncU,  the  Appraisal  Subcommittee  may 
waive  any  requirement  relating  to  the  certi- 
fication or  licensing  of  a  person  to  perform 
appraisals  under  this  section  if — 

"(A)  the  Appraisal  Subcommittee,  or  a 
State  agency  whose  certifications  and  li- 
censes are  in  compliance  with  this  section, 
makes  a  written  determination  that  there  Is 
a  scarcity  of  certified  or  licensed  appraisers 
to  perform  appraisals  in  connection  with 
federally  related  transactions  or  the  re- 
quirement would  lead  to  inordinate  delays 
in  the  performance  of  such  appraisals:  and 

"(B)  the  waiver  terminates  when  the  Ap- 
praisal Subcommittee  determines  that  such 
Inordinate  delays  have  been  eliminated. 

"(3)  RXPORTS  TO  STATE  CERTIFTIlfC  AlfS  U- 

aoranfc  agoicixs.— The  Appraisal  Subcom- 
mittee or  any  other  Federal  agency  or  In- 
strumentality shall  report  any  action  of  a 
State  certified  or  licensed  appraiser  that  is 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  this  section 
to  the  appropriate  State  agency  for  a  dispo- 
■iUon  of  the  subject  of  the  referral.  The 
State  agency  shall  provide  the  Subcommit- 
tee or  the  other  Federal  agency  or  instru- 
mentality with  a  report  on  its  disposition  of 
the  matter  referred.  Subsequent  to  such  dis- 
position, the  Subcommittee  or  the  other 
Federal  agency  or  Instrumentality  may  take 
such  further  action,  pursuant  to  written 
procedures,  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(r)  Violations  ih  Obtaining  and  Pkr- 
PORMHiG  Appraisals  in  Federally  Related 

TXAMSACTIOIIS.— 

"(1)  VioLATioiis.— Except  as  authoriaed  by 
the  Appraisal  Subcommittee  in  exercising 
Its  waiver  authority  pursuant  to  subsection 
(q),  it  shall  be  a  violation  of  this  section— 

"(A)  for  a  financial  Institution  to  knowing- 
ly seek,  obtain,  or  give  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  in  exchange  for  the  perform- 
ance of  an  appraisal  by  a  person  who  is  not 
a  State  certified  or  licensed  appraiser  in 
connection  with  a  federally  related  transac- 
tion; and 

"(B)  for  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  or  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  to  knowingly  contract  for  the 
performance  of  any  appraisal  by  a  person 
who  is  not  a  State  certified  or  licensed  ap- 
praiser in  connection  with  a  federally  relat- 
ed transaction  to  which  such  association  or 
corporation  is  a  party. 

"(2)  Pkraltixs.— A  financial  institution 
that  violates  paragraph  (aKl)  shall  l>e  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  for  the  first  violation,  and  not  more 
than  $50,000  for  each  subsequent  violation. 

"(3)  Pkocxkducg.— 

"(A)  In  GKmRAL.— A  pnxieeding  with  re- 
spect to  a  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
an  administrative  proceeding  which  may  be 
conducted  by  a  State  appraiser  certifying 
and  licensing  agency  or  by  a  Federal  finan- 
cial institution  regulatory  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  5  of  section  5.  United 
SUtesCode. 

"(B)  Judicial  review.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provlaion  of  law— 


"(I)  a  decision  of  a  State  appraiser  certify- 
ing and  licensing  agency  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  of  the  State;  and 

"(11)  a  decision  of  a  Federal  financial  insti- 
tutions regulatory  agency  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of 
section  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(s)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  State  appraiser  certiptino  and  li- 
censing AGENCY— The  term  State  appraiser 
certifying  and  licensing  agency'  means  a 
SUte  agency  established  in  compliance  with 
this  section; 

"(2)  Appraisal  suscomiiTrEE.— The  term 
'Appraisal  Subcommittee'  means  the  Ap- 
praisal Subcommittee  of  the  Federal  Finan- 
cial Examination  Council; 

"(3)  CoanciL.— The  term  'council'  means 
the  Federal  Financial  Institutions  Examina- 
tions Council: 

"(4)  Federally  related  TKANSAcrnoN.— The 
term  'federally  related  transaction'  means  a 
real  estate-related  financial  transaction  re- 
quiring the  services  of  an  appraiser  which  a 
Federal  financial  institutions  regulatory 
agency,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As 
sociation,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  or  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpo- 
ration engages  in,  contracts  for  or  regulates: 
"(S)  Real  estate  related  financial  trans- 
action.—The  term  real  estate-related  finan- 
cial transaction'  means  any  transaction  in- 
volving— 

"(A)  the  sale,  lease,  purchase.  Investment 
in  or  exchange  of  real  property,  including 
interests  in  property,  or  the  financing  there- 
of; 

"(B)  the  refinancing  of  real  property  or 
Interests  In  real  property;  or 

"(C)  the  use  of  real  property  or  Interests 
in  property  as  security  for  a  loan  or  invest- 
ment, including  mortgage-backed  securities: 
"(6)  C^hairman.- The  term  Chairman' 
means  the  Chairman  of  the  Appraisal  Sub- 
committee selected  by  the  council. 

"(7)  Foundation.— The  terms  Appraisal 
Foundation'  and  Foundation'  mean  The 
Appraisal  Foundation  established  on  No- 
vember 20,  1987.  as  a  not  for  profit  corpora- 
tion under  the  laws  of  Illinois, 
"(t)  Miscellaneous  Provisions.— 
*(1)  Temporary  practice.— A  State  ap- 
praiser certifying  or  licensing  agency  shall 
recognize  on  a  temporary  basis  the  certifica- 
tion or  license  of  an  appraiser  Issued  by  an- 
other State  if  (A)  the  property  to  be  ap- 
praised Is  part  of  a  federally  related  transac- 
tion, (B)  the  appraiser's  business  is  of  a  tem- 
porary nature:  and  (C)  the  appraiser  regis- 
ters with  the  appraiser  certifying  or  licens- 
ing agency  in  the  SUte  of  temporary  prac- 
tice: 
"(2)  Autrortty  to  extend  provisions  op 

THIS    section    to    OTHER    FEDERAL    ENTITIES.— 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
authorized,  through  the  issuance  of  appro- 
priate directives  or  orders,  to  require  Feder- 
al departments  and  agencies,  other  than  the 
Federal  financial  institutions  regulatory 
agencies,  to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  requiring  the  use  by  those  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  appropriate  appraisal 
standards,  appraiser  certification  and  licens- 
ing requirements,  and  State  certified,  and  li- 
censing appraisers  for  all  federally  related 
transactions  of  those  other  departments 
and  agencies,  as  defined  in  this  section. 

"(3)  Prohibition  against  discrimina- 
TioN.— In  securing  the  services  of  a  real 
estate  appraiser,  users  of  appraisal  services 


under  this  section  shall  not  discriminate 
against  a  State  certified  or  hcensed  apprais- 
er on  the  basis  of  a  designation  from  any 
particular  professional  real  esUte  appraiser 
organization.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
1003(1)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  3302(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  "the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board"  and  Inserting  "the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions". 

SEC.  1412.  REPEAL  OF  SPECUL  TAX  RULES. 

The  Senate  finds  that  special  tax  provi- 
sions which  (a)  determine  the  taxable  status 
of  payments  made  to  financially  troubled 
institutions  by  the  PSLIC  and  the  FDIC:  (b) 
affect  the  tax-free  reorganization  status  of 
trouble  financial  institutions,  and  (c)  relax 
loss  carryover  rules  of  these  institutions  are 
inherently  inefficient  subsidies  and  do  not 
permit  for  a  full  accounting  of  the  costs  of 
financing  resolution  of  the  financial  institu- 
tion crisis:  and  therefore. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate:  That  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  adopt  and 
send  to  the  Senate  for  consideration  as  part 
of  the  Financial  Institutions  Reform  Act 
legislation  to  repeal  special  tax  rules  for  fi- 
nancial institutions,  including  Section  904(c) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986;  the  last  sen- 
tence of  Section  382(a)(5)(F)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986:  and  Subparagraph 
(B)  of  Section  904(c)(2)  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  (as  amended  by  Section 
4012(c)(2)  of  the  Technical  and  Miscellane- 
ous Revenue  Act  of  1988  and  that  repeal  of 
such  rules  shall  apply  to  transfers  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Financial 
Institutions  Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforce- 
ment Act. 

SEC   1413.  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  THRIFT  INSTTTU- 

■noN. 

Section  306(hK2)  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Recapitalization  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1730  note)  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  or  an  insured  Institution  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  which  determined  prior  to  April  1, 
1987,  to  terminate  its  status  as  an  insured 
institution,  as  evidenced  in  sworn  minutes  of 
the  board  of  directors  meeting  held  prior  to 
such  date,  which  had  insured  deposits  of 
less  than  $11,000,000  on  such  date,  and  the 
deposit  insurance  of  which  had  been  in 
effect  for  less  than  one  year  as  of  such 
date". 

SEC.  1414.  PASSIVE  INVESTMENTS  BY  COMPANIES 
CONTROLLING  GRANDFATHERED 

NONBANK  BANKS. 

(a)  Iw  General.- Section  4(f)(2)(AMii)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1843(f)(2)(A)(il))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(11)  acquires  control  of  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  shares  or  assets  of  an  additional 
bank  or  a  savings  association  other  than— 

"(I)  shares  held  as  a  bona  fide  fiduciary 
(whether  with  or  without  the  sole  discretion 
to  vote  such  shares): 

"(II)  shares  held  by  an  independent  party 
as  a  bona  fide  fiduciary  solely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  employees  of  either  the  company  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  any  subsidiary  of 
that  company  and  the  beneficiaries  of  those 
employees: 

'(III)  shares  held  temporarily  pursuant  to 
an  underwriting  commitment  in  the  normal 
course  of  an  underwriting  business: 

"(IV)  shares  held  in  an  account  solely  for 
trading  purposes  or  shares  over  which  no 
control  is  held  other  than  control  of  voting 
rights  acquired  in  the  normal  course  of  a 
proxy  solicitation; 
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"(V)  kauw  w  other  aooounta  reoeirable  ac- 
quind  in  the  xximuJ  ooime  of  bustneaK 
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to  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  appllfatti—  of  the  provialon  to  oAher 
not  rimOaily  attnated  or  to  other 
I  ahaO  not  be  afiected  therrtiy. 
nn^  Xy-<SNBKAL  raOYIBIONS 

un.  DBiBcr  or  oiunnu  oooBciwiuL 
rtcaxn. 

(aXl)  Since  the  Ooncreaa  of  the  United 
Statea  appmpelated  $80,000.000  _  between 
fteal  year  ISM  and  flacal  year  IMO  to  oon- 
itraet  a  ooerectlanal  treatment  Cadllty  in 
the  District  of  OotamUK 

(3)  'T^M*'  the  conatziictlan  of  an  MO-lied 
WMiectinpal  treatment  tecfUty  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  OolumMa  haabeen  ddayed  becauar 
<rf  PCSmBiw  Uticattai  prevcntlnK  the  deatmc- 
tion  of  a  bafldii«  on  the  groimds  <rf  D-C 
General  Hfttr***'  which  cuiiently  owiiiiiea 
theaiteof  the  propoaed  eotrectlonal  treats 
finmt  faculty,  peialliig  a  detennlnation  <tf 
whether  the  boOdiiw  is  eUdble  for  the  Har 


local  initiative  being  undertaken  with  a  spe- 
cial federal  appropriations.  (Currently,  con- 
struction is  delayed  because  of  a  court  inter- 
pretation that  the  project  is  a  federal  initia- 
tive and.  therefore,  subject  to  review  under 
federal  historical  preservation  laws.  Clarifi- 
cation by  the  Congress  should  be  helpful  to 
the  Court  in  deciding  that  the  iHOject  is 
local  and  need  not  be  delayed  further.". 

(7)  Since  at  a  hearing  on  April  17,  1088. 
tdmjar  Barry  reiterated  his  request  for  a 
Sense  of  the  OMigresB  reaolutlMi  as  an  aid 
to  asstet  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  caa- 
structian  of  the  800-bed  oorxecticHial  treat- 
ment facility; 

(8)  Since  the  issue  is  in  litigation  in  the 
case  of  Flooie  El.  Lee,  et  aL  vs.  Richard 
Thwnbuigh.  et  aL  (89-0421).  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  a  hearing  scheduled  for  May  18.  IMO. 

(9)  Since  the  Cmgreas  eApresscs  no  o|4n- 
ion  on  any  underlying  legal  iasue  which  is 
the  atde  province  of  the  Court,  but  does  ex- 
press tU  sense  of  urgency  that  the  800-bed 
oonectianal  treatment  facility  be  construct- 
ed at  the  eartieat  poasUde  time  consistent 
with  other  provisians  of  law. 

<bXl)  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  800-bed  local  correctlanal  treatment  fa- 
dUty  be  <yimp»*fa^  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  aaslst  agalnat  crime  gmrrally  and 
dnw-rdated  crime  apedficaUy. 

(2)  Mayor  Barry  and  all  other  officials  of 
the  District  of  Odombia  be  urged  to  move 
ahead  as  expeditioasly  as  possible  with  all 
aspects  of  the  local  program  directed 
againt  crime  genenlly  and  drug-rdated 
crime  specifically  induding  but  not  limited 
to  the  conatrucdon  til  local  prison  and  Jail 
indnding  the  800-bed  priaon. 


(S)  Sinee  the  Concreas  in  SeptenJier  IM7. 
depended  all  oonatnictlon  aettvities  pend- 
tny  tiM>  ooteome  of  an  aichagoioglral  anrvey 
and  altemattve  dte  review.  And  that  the 
COiWnas.  in  May  1M8.  tnlormed  the  Dia- 
trict  of  Coiomtaia  that  It  eonld  proceed  with 

thiapratteet; 

(4)  whi**  the  taobtem  of  crime  generally 
and  dnig-rdated  crime  medflrally  has  ac~ 
rrH— **^  in  Wadilnctan.  D.C  ao  that 
Waafaington  haa  been  reteiied  to  as  the 
•<ninrder  capital  of  the  United  States"  with 
ISO  hi'^"'***—  havinc  been  committed  In  the 
DMitet  of  Oolnmbia  dnee  January  1.  UM; 

(5)  Sb»e  a  major  Federal  etfort  has  been 
tntt*"**^  on  the  dmg-rdated  oime  proliiem 
in  Waaiili«tan.  D.C..  aa  aiticalated  on  April 
10.  MM.  by  Attorney  General  Ridmrd 
•momburtfi.  Hoosiiw  and  Urban  Devdop- 
^mtnt  Secretary  Jadi  Kemp  and  Director  of 
HatkaMd  Dnw  Coitfrai  Fnttcy  wnUam  Ben- 

(•)  Sfaioe  the  Mayor  of  WaahtngUm.  D.C 
mj«ni«i  Barry.  Jr..  in  prepared  teaUmnny 
before  the  Dtabrict  of  Columbia  ^ibcommtt- 
tee  of  the  Appropriatlona  Committee  on 
April  17.  UM.  at  page  dz  stated:  "Ifnally. 
in  the  area  of  eiiirnrnry  aariatanee  we  re- 
qneat  Oie  hdp  of  the  Oommtttee  to  lead  an 
expedited  effort  to  dearly  (pcrtapa  leglalar 
tlvdy)  atate  the  aenae  of  the  Oongreas  that 
the  loiw  ddayed  8004ied  piisan  eonatruc- 
tion  project  tai  Southeaat  Waahington  is  a 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  wish  to 
take  this  brief  ofvortunity  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  soiior  Smator 
tram  Mi«rtii|pm,  Doh  Ribglb.  for  his 
superb  efforts  in  guiding  the  Federal 
savings  and  loan  reform  bill  through 
the  Senate  today. 

I  can  think  of  no  comparable  aoctxn- 
plishment.  Senator  Ribelb  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
TiMiking,  HA'Mrf"g,  and  Urban  Affairs 
only  3  numths  ago.  Although  his  legis- 
lative expertise  has  beoi  wdl  known 
to  all  of  us.  mme  of  us  could  have 
envied  his  positifHi.  as  he  confrwited  a 
crisis  of  major  pnvortitHis  from  the 
moment  he  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship. He  was  thrust  directly  into  a 
swirling  maelstnim.  and  he  emerged 
with  the  needed  legislatiwi  in  record 
time.  He  guided  the  21  manbers  of  his 
committee  through  an  exhaustive 
markup  process,  which  resulted  in  a 
remarkable  and  impressive  unanimous 
vote  to  send  the  bUl  to  the  full  Senate. 
As  we  an  know,  the  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  todtay  with  only  eight  dis- 
senting votes. 

We  owe  Don  Rncu  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  I  ccMigratulate  him  on  his 
superb  H^nHiing  of  this  most  difficult 
dilenuna. 


Mr.  RIEGLEl.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may.  I  want  to  make  scmie  admowl- 
edgements.  Before  I  do.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  if  the  House  re- 
turns. S.  774  to  the  Soiate.  it  be  held 
at  the  desk  and  it  be  in  order,  upon  re- 
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ceipt  of  the  House  companion  bill  and 
after  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  that  the  Senate 
move  to  consideration  of  the  House 
companion  measure  and  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  and  that 
the  text  of  S.  774,  as  passed  the 
Senate,  be  substituted:  that  the  House 
bill,  as  amended,  be  advanced  to  third 
reading,  the  Senate  request  a  confer- 
amx  with  the  House  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  confer- 
ees.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  the  occasion  right  now  to 
thank  my  colleagues  for  the  tremen- 
dous Job  they  have  done  to  help 
produce  this  legislation.  Senator  Garh 
has  had  to  leave  the  floor  because  he 
is  traveling  htxik.  to  Utah,  but  he  was 
an  outstanding  ranking  member  to 
work  with  on  this.  All  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  the  first 
day  through  the  closing  of  this  vote 
Just  now  have  woAed  with  enormous 
diligence  to  produce  this  legislation.  I 
think  the  country  should  be  grateful, 
as  I  know  it  wiU  be.  to  all  of  them  for 
the  effort  they  have  made  and  the 
contribution  that  each  one  has  made 
to  this  work  product.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  that  effort  and  teamwork. 

I  want  to  also  say  a  personal  note. 
Just  as  we  were  starting  the  rollcaU 
vote.  Mr.  Steve  Harris,  who  serves  as 
the  majority  legal  counsel— his  wife 
Cindy  has  been  expecting  a  baby  and 
was  about  10  days  overdue.  We  were 
wondering  if  Steve  would  be  called 
away  as  we  were  (xnning  down  the 
home  stretch  cm  this  legislation,  and 
Cindy  was  able  to  time  this  in  such  a 
way  that  we  got  a  call  about  8  minutes 
ago  that  she  had  gime  to  the  hospitaL 
So  if  anyone  noticed  Steve  Harris  leav- 
ing rather  rapidly  out  the  side  door,  it 
is  because  he  is  off  to  Join  her  in  that 
very  hacvy  evrait.  But  I  want  to  say  to 
Steve  and  to  all  the  staff  monbers, 
and  very  particularly  to  our  staff  di- 
rector, Kevin  Gottlieb,  Lamar  Smith 
on  the  RQ>ublican  side,  and  aU  the 
other  staff  members,  I  want  to  cam- 
Toeat  cm  them  as  I  go  forward  in  just  a 
moment. 

I  have  had  23  years  of  experience  in 
the  Cmgress.  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  I  have  had  ova-  that 
period  of  time  a  chance  to  see  a  lot  of 
work  events  ocxur.  I  have  never  seoi 
one  nu>re  cxxnplicated  than  this  one 
where  the  professional  help  of  our 
staff  was  as  finw""*'  as  it  was  In  this 
case.  To  imxlucx  this  bill  in  this  period 
of  tf™*-?  to  this  levd  of  excellence  is 
truly  rare.  We  are  deeply  in  their  debt. 
TO  the  staff  who  have  takoi  time 
away  from  family  and  other  activities 
to  meet  this  very  difficult  deadline,  a 
deadline  that  the  Presidrait  has  asked 
us  to  meet,  that  the  leadership  of  the 
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Senate  has  asked  us  to  meet,  it  has  re- 
quired performance  and  devotion  to 
duty  way  above  the  normal  standards. 
I  thlnli  the  staff  has  been  magnificent, 
and  it  has  continued  right  up  until  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  vote 
today.  So  I  am  deeply  in  their  debt.  I 
know  all  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee feel  the  same  way. 

There  were  a  number  of  Senators 
who  are  not  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  said  positive  things  about  the 
bill  Just  a  minute  ago,  and  I  want  the 
staff  to  know  I  said  to  those  colleagues 
the  staff  has  been  central  to  the  work 
we  have  done  here  and  they  deserve 
great  applause  and  recognition  for  it. 

I  want  to  mention  a  number  of 
people  specifically.  I  thank  the  Rules 
Committee  for  granting  us  the  fund- 
ing several  weeks  ago  to  be  able  to 
augment  the  staff  and  to  bring  aboard 
the  professional  resources  that  we 
needed  to  tackle  a  problem  of  this 
complexity.  Senator  Foro  of  Kentucky 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  were  willing  to  respond  to 
our  request  in  that  fashion,  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  they  did  so.  The  pru- 
dence of  that  step  has  been  shown  in 
our  work  product  today. 

We  said  when  we  began  the  work  of 
the  committee  this  year  we  were  going 
to  operate  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  We 
have  done  that,  and  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  operate  that  way.  I  think 
the  staff  has  been  able  to  work  back 
and  forth  without  regard  to  any  kind 
of  party  division,  and  it  has  been  a 
great  way  to  operate.  It  is  the  way  we 
shoud  operate.  I  do  not  recall— and  I 
would  recall  were  there  one— a  single 
party  line  vote  at  any  point  during  our 
deliberations.  That  to  me  is  also  a 
mark  of  the  spirit  of  teamwork  that 
has  been  developed. 

Lamar  Smith,  Senator  Garn's  staff 
director,  was  helpful  at  all  times.  John 
Dugan,  his  general  counsel,  was  also 
enormously  helpful  to  us  at  every 
point  along  the  way.  He  came  up  with 
summaries  and  analyses  and  provided 
invaluable  assistance  and  counsel 
throughout  the  entire  process.  I  be- 
lieve Ray  Natter  has  as  excellent  an 
understanding  of  the  banking  laws  as 
anybody  around.  He  could  just  as 
easily  have  been  working  for  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  is  truly  a  profes- 
sional. Ira  Paul,  Brad  Belt,  and  Mary 
Pembroke  on  the  Republican  side 
have  also  left  their  imprint  on  this  leg- 
islation. John  Ross  and  Dan  Berkland 
are  also  to  be  commended  for  their 
fine  work. 

On  the  Democratic  side.  I  get  emo- 
tional with  pride  about  the  job  that 
has  been  done  by  what  I  think  is  truly 
an  exceptional  staff  team.  Pat  Mulloy 
is  an  old  pro.  His  thoroughness,  com- 
petence, and  devotion  to  public  service 
is  something  I  have  appreciated  from 
the  day  I  first  became  chairman  of 
this  committee.  Pat  Lawler  left  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  work  with 


the  committee,  and  I  have  looked  to 
him  for  advice  throughout  the  delib- 
erations on  this  bill  on  all  the  funding 
jmd  economic  issues  that  have  been 
raised  and  that  we  have  had  to  ad- 
dress. He  has  done  a  truly  outstanding 
job.  Ted  Rozeboom  has  been  on  my 
staff  now  for  some  time  and  there  has 
never  been  a  lower  profile,  quieter  or 
more  efficient  worker  who  has  always 
been  in  there  in  a  number  of  different 
ways  when  needed.  Kim  Shafer  left  an 
excellent  private  law  practice  in  New 
York  and  she  has  helped  us  on  a 
number  of  different  issues  throughout 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  her  on  the 
Banking  Committee  and  look  forward 
to  her  continuing  counsel. 

Then  we  have  a  couple  of  people 
who  have  spent  a  good  part  of  their 
professional  careers  working  on 
FSLIC.  There  is  no  economist  who 
knows  more  about  this  subject  matter 
than  Jo  Garcia.  She  came  to  us  from 
the  GAO,  and  she  was  part  of  our 
original  FSLIC  team.  Clem  Dinsmore 
came  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  His  technical  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  these  laws  had 
made  for  a  far  more  technically  profi- 
cient document  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  possible. 

Then  we  were  lucky  to  have  two  ex- 
cellent lawyers  from  the  private  sector 
just  when  we  needed  them  both.  Bart 
Dzivi  left  private  practice  in  San  Fran- 
cisco one  day  and  literally  flew  across 
country  and  was  at  work  for  us  the 
next  day.  He  has  been  making  an  im- 
pressive contribution  since.  His  com- 
bined accounting  and  legal  back- 
ground have  greatly  enhanced  and  in- 
creased our  bargaining  positions,  and 
he  has  been  outstanding  in  a  number 
of  different  ways.  Then  toward  the 
end  of  this  process  Conrad  Alt  joined 
the  staff  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
his  imprint  can  be  seen  throughout 
the  committee  report.  He  provided  us 
with  wise  counsel  and  excellent  writ- 
ing and  edit  experience  as  we  have 
headed  down  this  home-stretch.  We 
appreciate  his  joining  us. 

Then  finally  there  is  Rick  Camell. 
He  has  spent  more  hours  on  this  legis- 
lation, I  can  say  with  confidence,  than 
anyone  in  Washington  and  his  fine 
hand  can  be  seen  throughout  this 
entire  process.  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say 
that  this  bill  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten and  passed  in  its  current  form 
without  his  invaluable  assistance.  He 
deserves  a  special  mention  of  thanks 
for  a  job  well  done.  I  hope  this  week- 
end, for  the  first  time  this  year,  he 
and  the  others  can  take  a  well-de- 
served rest  and  reflect  with  great  pride 
on  what  has  happened  here. 

Then  there  are  two  other  people 
who  often  get  overlooked  and  that  is 
Frank  Burke  and  Polly  Craighill.  in 
the  Legislative  Counsel's  Office,  who 
worked  around  the  clock  to  produce 
this  bill. 


I  want  to  say  to  the  staff  over  in  the 
Banking  Committee,  to  Lory  Brene- 
man,  Barbara  Crook,  and  the  others 
who  work  there  and  do  such  a  terrific 
job  day  in  and  day  out,  we  know  the 
fatigue  levels  have  been  extraordinary 
because  of  the  inquiries  that  have 
come  in,  the  amount  of  work  that  has 
had  to  be  done.  This  was  an  almost  im- 
possible timetable  to  meet,  but  it  has 
been  met  and  that  is  because  of  the 
extraordinary  effort  that  has  been  put 
in  by  everyone  involved  at  the  staff 
level. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  with  respect  to 
Steve  Harris,  who  as  I  commented  is 
off  to  the  hospital  now  and  hopefully 
to  have  a  very  wonderful  event 
happen  in  the  birth  of  his  and  Cindy's 
first  child.  He  has  been  with  me  for 
many  years  and  was  outstanding  at 
every  turn  on  this  bill.  I  am  enormous- 
ly proud  of  and  grateful  for  the  work 
he  has  done. 

Finally,  the  Isiah  Thomas  of  the 
staff  team  is  Dr.  Kevin  Gottlieb,  who 
is  seated  here  beside  me.  Kevin  is 
without  match  in  this  town  for  the 
multiple  talents  he  brings  to  this  or 
any  assignment.  Kevin  has  enabled  us 
to  move  very  rapidly  from  the  very 
first  minutes  to  get  our  team  together, 
our  hearing  process  started,  and  to 
have  come  down  through  to  this  time. 
Each  time  we  were  asked  to  meet  a 
tougher  timetable  or  a  more  strict 
schedule,  Kevin  and  the  team  we  put 
together  said  that  however  it  had  to 
be  done,  we  would  get  it  done.  We 
have  worked  in  that  fashion.  To  Kevin 
I  say  there  will  be  a  lot  of  things  in 
your  lifetime  you  will  be  involved  in, 
as  you  have  been  in  the  past.  I  do  not 
Itnow  there  vdll  be  involved  in,  as  you 
have  been  in  the  past.  I  do  not  know 
there  will  ever  be  an  occasion  quite 
equal  to  this  one  in  terms  of  both  the 
tremendous  demand  from  the  com- 
plexity of  the  assignment  and  the 
short  amount  of  time  with  which  it 
had  to  be  done  and  done  to  a  very 
high  standard  of  effort.  So  I  say  to 
you  how  much  I  appreciate  having  you 
at  my  side  because,  in  my  view,  we 
could  not  have  gotten  this  done  other- 
wise. 

So  with  that,  I  again  thank  my  col- 
leagues and  the  leadership.  These  ef- 
forts are  all  team  efforts;  we  do  not 
get  anything  done  by  ourselves  around 
here. 

This  chairman  is  profoundly  appre- 
ciative of  that  fact,  and  very  grateful. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

ORDER  OP  PROCXDURE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  previous  agreement  be 
modified  to  require  that  the  Senate 
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pass  the  House  bill  prior  to  requesting 

the  conference.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMXIfDATIOIf 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
for  allowing  me  a  minute  here.  I  want 
to  speak  for  a  moment  about  the  work 
Just  performed  in  the  Senate.  I  think 
all  of  us  who  have  ever  been  involved 
in  a  major  piece  of  legislation  are 
never  quite  sure  of  the  exhilaration 
that  goes  with  that.  You  get  that  a 
day  later  or  a  few  hours  later  because 
of  the  actual  fatigue  and  elation  you 
feel.  But  I  would  say  this  is  obviously 
a  major  piece  of  legislation. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  have  been 
watching  him  now  for  10  years.  He  is  a 
spirited  man  in  every  way,  and  I  think 

1  got  off  to  a  rocky  start  with  him  in 
my  first  year  here.  Then  I  saw  what  a 
remarkably  persistent  man  he  is,  and 
watched  him  in  the  minority  and 
watched  him  in  the  majority.  It  is 
more  fun  being  in  the  minority.  You 
can  raise  more  Cain.  He  did  that  beau- 
tifully, I  thought.  Then  when  the  ma- 
jority switched  to  their  party,  he  took 
up  the  most  responsible  positions,  and 
his  work  product  is  a  remarkable  one. 
He  picked  up  the  challenge,  and  he  did 
it  without  partisanship.  He  can  be  a 
very  partisan  man,  I  found  in  my  trav- 
els. But  I  want  to  congratulate  him. 

This  is  a  fine  thing  for  our  country. 
It  is  a  tough  issue.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  work  of  great  magnitude. 

To  Jake  Garn  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  a  very  steady,  dogged,  and  per- 
sistent person  who  sent  the  signsds  up 

2  years  ago,  3  years  ago,  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  He  and  Bill 
Proxmire  would  work  on  it  here,  and 
it  would  meet  doom  in  the  House. 
Those  days  are  gone,  and  the  House  is 
to  be  commended,  too. 

But  a  final  word  about  Kevin  Gott- 
lieb, and  many  other  staff  members 
here.  I  will  not  even  attempt  to  thank 
them  because  I  am  not  on  the  commit- 
tee, but  I  have  come  to  know  this  man, 
a  political  scientist,  a  realist,  a  prag- 
matist,  so  bright  and  energetic  and, 
pardon  the  expression,  fun  to  be 
around.  He  is.  And  he  has  made  a  spe- 
cial contribution  here.  His  skills  and 
abUities  in  this  last  few  hoiu«  made 
the  difference  here.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  It  was  not  really  the 
principals  that  made  the  difference, 
although  they  certainly  did.  but  Kevin 
Gottlieb  become  a  special  emissary  in 
these  last  hours.  And  I  think  of  my 
own  staff;  when  you  need  a  friend  and 
you  need  a  loyal  person  to  assist  you 
in  a  major  piece  of  legislation,  bring  a 
friend.  He  is  a  friend  of  Senator 
RiEGLX.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
person  you  can  trust,  and  who  did  not 
become  enmeshed  in  partisanship.  Be- 
cause the  American  people  indeed  do 


not  expect  us  just  to  bicker.  They 
expect  us  to  legislate. 

So  with  that,  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  as  a  legislator— I  like  to  legis- 
late—to see  a  very  splendid  job  done  in 
legislating,  with  a  chairman,  a  ranking 
member,  and  a  staff  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  worked  without  a  single 
shred  of  partisanship,  and  with  a  great 
need  and  intensity  to  educate  the  rest 
of  us,  which  is  the  key  to  staff  work. 
And  they  did. 

I  thank  them,  and  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity. 
Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  our  distinguished  as- 
sistant leader,  who  has  I  think  said  it 
so  eloquently  as  to  what  Don  Riegle 
and  Jake  Garn  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish in  bringing  and  shepherding 
through  the  Senate  S.  774.  It  is  not 
often  you  get  anything  this  large,  this 
heavy.  564  pages.  The  Senate  worked 
on  it  for  about  2%  days,  which  works 
out  to  about  6  minutes  a  page.  You 
can  read  one  of  these  pages  in  about 
30  seconds. 

We  have  had  a  very  thoughtful  ses- 
sion on  this  bill,  but  it  does  not  begin 
to  reflect  the  work  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  I  have  in  mind  es- 
pecially Senator  Riegle  and  Senator 
Garn.  together  with  our  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  and  that  is  multiplied 
many  times  over  by  the  staff  who  have 
gotten  very  well-deserved  and  owed 
comments  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
from  both  Senator  Riegle  and  Senator 
Simpson. 

I  suspect  that  there  are  other  legis- 
lative priorities  that  we  would  rather 
have  dealth  with.  One  does  not  take 
home  to  one's  wife  or  children  very 
joyously  the  news  that.  well.  dear, 
today  I  helped  write,  I  helped  pass,  I 
helped  debate,  I  helped  shepherd 
through  the  largest  bailout  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  And  yet  it 
was  work  that  had  to  be  done. 

It  was  a  task  that  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration did  not  hestitate  to  tackle.  It 
was  work  that  the  Banking  Committee 
under  Senator  Riegle  and  Senator 
Garn's  leadership  enthusiastically  un- 
dertook because  it  was  not  glamorous, 
not  sexy,  but  absolutely  necessary 
work. 

I  commend  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  because  in  my  judgment, 
what  I  have  just  said— and  the  Chair, 
Senator  Graham  of  Florida,  was  a 
member  of  that  committee— every 
single  member  of  that  committee  did 
what  they  had  to  do,  and  they  did  it 
well. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  a 
minute  to  point  out  the  extrordinary 
contributions  of  the  staff  on  the  Re- 
publican side.  We  do  not  have  quite  as 
many  as  Don  Riegle  has.  But  then 


again  it  was  his  job  and  his  staff's  job 
to  be  accountable  and  responsible  for 
the  final  work  product.  They  did  a 
good  one.  But  Just  as  Kevin  Gottlieb 
has  been  identified  as  the  Isiah 
Thomas  on  the  majority  side,  Lamar 
Smith  being  a  Texan  and  it  being 
harder  to  find  Republicans  in  basket- 
ball than  the  proverbial  hen's  tooth, 
he  is  really  the  Roger  Staubach  of 
ours.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  John 
Dugan.  one  of  our  counsel. 

John  was  particularly  responsible 
for  the  capital  and  related  issues,  and 
he  did  a  superb  job. 

Ray  Natter,  who  did  enormous 
amounts    of    statutory    analysis    and 

drafting; 

Ira  Paull,  who  is  very  new  to  the 
staff,  pitched  right  in  and  got  eyeball 
deep  in  regulatory  issues; 

Brad  Belt,  who  was  preparing  for  a 
Securities  Subcommittee  hearing, 
somehow  managed  to  put  a  lot  of  time 
in  on  issues  involving  S&L  liabilities, 
broker  deposits,  those  kinds  of  issues; 

Mary  Dwyer  Pembroke  made  an  in- 
valuable contribution  on  making  sure 
that  the  secondary  market  issues  were 
properly  thought  through,  FNMA, 
Freddie  Mac,  and  other  housing-relat- 
ed issues; 

And,  John  Walsh,  who  we  often 
think  of  as  dealing  mainly  with  inter- 
national financial  and  monetary 
issues,  on  this  became  a  finance  and 
budgetary  treatment  expert,  as  I  know 
him  to  be. 

That  was  our  team.  They  were  well 
led.  They  performed  well.  The  product 
is  the  proof. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  as 
a  result  of  all  this  good  work,  we  can 
move  rapidly  to  conference  with  the 
House  and  get  to  the  President  a  bill 
that  he  will  sign. 

This  is  a  problem  that  will  not  wait. 
People  have  stayed  up  late  nights.  The 
Senate  has  worked  late.  The  commit- 
tee has  worked  late  in  order  to  get  this 
done,  not  just  by  today  and  by  the 
close  of  business,  as  we  approach  the 
time  of  Passover,  but  simply  because 
this  Nation  needed  this  work  to  be 
done.  I  commend  everybody  that  has 
been  involved  with  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  Just  say  a  spe- 
cial word  about  Senator  Garn.  who  is 
not  here.  I  know  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  here,  but  he  has  been  so 
deeply  involved  in  this  issue.  He  has, 
over  many  years,  tried  so  hard  to  get 
the  Congress  to  really  take  this  issue 
seriously.  He  deserves  a  special  com- 
mendation for  having  carried  the  lan- 
tern at  night  by  indicating  that  we  did 
have  troubles,  and  they  were  coming 
both  by  land  and  by  sea.  and  that  he 
can  and  should  take  great  pride  in  this 
work,  because  without  him.  as  with 
Senator  Riegle.  we  simply  would  not 
have  been  able  to  do  this  very  good 
job. 
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Mr.  President.  I  have  remarks  on  an- 
other issue,  but  on  this.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  want  to  thanlL  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  first,  for 
the  personal  comments.  I  so  enjoyed 
worUng  with  him  on  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee.  We  go  back  a  long 
time  to  our  days  in  the  House  togeth- 
er, and  at  one  time,  we  actually  served 
in  the  same  party  together.  That  is 
how  long  we  have  known  one  another. 

There  is  nobody  that  brings  more 
mental  force  to  these  issues  on  our 
committee  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  very  much  a  part 
of  what  is  in  front  of  us,  in  terms  of 
the  dociunent  we  have  produced.  I  am 
very  admiring  of  the  part  he  has 
played  in  this  and  on  all  issues. 

Earlier,  when  I  was  commenting  on 
some  of  the  administrative  people. 
who  have  been  so  enormously  helpful 
in  the  center  of  getting  our  work  done 
and  who  for  the  most  part  do  not  get 
the  opportunity  to  come  over  to  the 
floor  and  be  part  of  the  excitement 
here,  but  to  Lory  Breneman,  Rachel 
Jacobson,  Barbara  Crook,  Mary  Dil- 
worth,  Kim  Tenhor,  Margaret  Mus- 
kett,  Sarah  Frazier,  Jo  Anne  Proctor, 
Anna  Maschino,  I  want  to  say  to  all  of 
them  how  much  we  appreciate  their 
work.  I  hope  they  are  listening  now  on 
the  squawk  box,  but  we  know  what  the 
demands  have  been  and  the  tremen- 
dous inflow  of  inquiry,  telephone  calls, 
people  coming  in  needing  materials 
and  getting  materials  produced,  repro- 
duced, retyped,  and  getting  everything 
done,  against  an  impossible  time 
schedule.  We  are  very  grateful  for 
that  help.  I  thank  Patty  and  Dan  on 
the  Republican  side  for  their  efforts, 
as  well,  because  we  could  not  have  pos- 
sibly been  here  today  with  this  work 
but  for  the  tremendous  effort  and 
achievement  of  those  people  who  have 
Just  been  outstanding  in  every  way. 

We  are  very  grateful,  and  I  certainly 
am  very  grateful.  I  know  Senator 
Garh  shares  that  feeling.  With  that,  I 
hope  that  we  have  not  omitted  some- 
one that  we  ought  to  have  mentioned, 
and  we  very  probably  might  have,  be- 
cause we  are  all  tired.  One  thing  I 
have  learned  today  and  yesterday,  in 
managing  a  bill  at  this  length  down 
here,  is  that  your  back  aches  when 
you  are  finished,  and  your  legs  are 
tired.  So  my  admiration  for  other 
chairmen  that  I  have  seen  do  this  for 
long  periods  of  time  has  gone  way  up. 
Just  in  terms  of  the  requirements  of 
taking  a  bill  like  this  through  this 
process. 


UMI 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  now  want  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  now  for  morning  business  until 
5  pjn.,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BRYAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pledge  my  support  for  pre- 
serving a  sound  Social  Security  policy. 
At  issue  is  the  relationship  between 
Social  Security  and  the  Federal 
budget.  Social  Security  is  unique 
among  Federal  programs,  because  it  is 
funded  by  its  own  tax  on  employees 
and  employers. 

Because  of  the  unique  way  in  which 
it  is  funded,  for  years  Social  Security 
was  not  part  of  the  Federal  budget.  It 
was  considered  to  be  off  budget,  mean- 
ing that  the  Social  Security  receipts 
and  benefit  payments  were  not  includ- 
ed as  part  of  the  Federal  budget  proc- 
ess. As  a  result,  there  was  no  tempta- 
tion to  use  the  Social  Security  tr\ist 
fund  for  anything  other  than  Social 
Security  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  Congress  has  prohibited  the 
use  of  Social  Security  trust  fimds  for 
any  other  purpose.  This  has  been  the 
law  since  1935,  and  it  must  remain  the 
law.  After  the  threat  of  a  collapse  of 
the  Social  Security  system  several 
years  ago,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983  restored  the  system  to  a 
healthy  financial  state.  That  has  re- 
sulted in  the  building  of  a  healthy  sur- 
plus. 

However,  contrary  to  popular  belief, 
siuiJlus  Social  Security  taxes  are  not 
deposited  into  a  Social  Security  trust 
fund.  They  flow  into  the  General 
Treasury,  like  all  other  Federal  re- 
ceipts, and  in  return,  the  trust  fimd  is 
given  lOU's  from  the  Government. 

Similarly,  benefits  are  paid  from  the 
General  Treasury.  The  trust  fund 
itself  does  not  hold  cash,  only  these 
lOU's.  Therefore,  including  the  sur- 
plus in  the  Social  Security  trust  fund, 
when  calculating  the  deficit  targets  by 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act,  we 
are  creating  the  illusion  that  the 
budget  deficit  is  being  brought  into 
balance,  when  in  point  of  fact,  the  op- 
erating deficit  is  continuing  to  grow. 

This  clever  accounting  method  has 
allowed  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  the  savings  in  the  Social  Security 
system  to  hold  down  or  hide  the  true 
amount  of  the  Federal  deficit.  For 
fiscal  year  1989.  the  deficit  has  been 
calculated  at  $215  billion.  We  have  re- 
ported to  the  American  people  that  it 
is  only  $159  biUion.  This  is  because  we 
have  used  the  $56  billion  Social  Secu- 
rity surplus  to  mask  the  true  size  of 
the  budget  deficit. 

To  further  illustrate  the  illusory  def- 
icit, the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projects  that  in  1994  the  Nation's  defi- 
cit will  be  approximately  $130  billion. 
What  should  be  said  is  that  the  actual 
deficit,  without  using  the  Social  Secu- 
rity surplus  to  reduce  the  true  size  of 


the  imbalance,  will  be  $247  biUion. 
This  is  wrong,  Mr.  President,  and  it 
must  stop. 

Decisions  about  Social  Security 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
condition  of  the  trust  fund,  not  the 
Federal  budget  as  a  whole.  For  this 
reason,  today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  restore  Social  Seciuity  to  its 
off -budget  status  entirely. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  lending  the 
Social  Seciuity  surpluses  to  the  Treas- 
ury to  finance  the  operating  budget 
deficit.  Social  Security  funds  should 
not  be  used  for  anything  other  than 
the  payment  of  benefits.  It  is  our  duty 
and  responsibility  to  reassure  Ameri- 
cans that  their  Social  Security  bene- 
fits are  safe  and  are  in  a  separate  ac- 
count, and  not  Just  safe  today,  but  also 
on  the  day  on  which  they  plan  to 
retire. 

Funds  in  the  Social  Security  reserve 
are,  in  no  sense,  a  surplus,  in  the  sense 
of  being  unnecessary  or  up  for  grabs. 
Maintaining  this  reserve  is  absolutely 
essential,  if  the  baby  boom  generation 
is  to  enjoy  economic  security  in  its  re- 
tirement years. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  pass  this 
legislation,  to  separate  Social  Security 
from  the  Federal  budget  once  and  for 
aU.  It  would  be  irresponsible  to  do  oth- 
erwise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heinz  p>ertain- 
ing  to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  In  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


COMMENDING  THOSE  RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR  CARING  FOR  THIS 
EXTRAORDINARY  CREATION 
OF  MAN  AND  GOD 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President, 
amidst  the  constant  problems  that 
surround  this  gracious  Capitol  Build- 
ing is  one  unblemished  Jewel— the 
beautiful  grounds  with  stately  trees 
and  bright  gsu-dens. 

I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to 
those  who  labor  hard  to  make  and 
care  for  this  extraordinary  creation  of 
man  and  God. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  those  gardeners  who 
are  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
Capitol  Grounds  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Paul  Plncus.  landscape  architect. 

Melvln  Guthrie,  general  foreman. 

Theodore  Saimer.  Leroy  Maddox.  John 
Green.  Walter  Cox,  Barry  March,  Louis 
Schuster.  Kenneth  Bamhart,  Donald  Sell- 
man.  George  Holland.  James  Mills,  and  Re- 
lando  McKamey. 
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John  Ellison,  Ivory  Newton.  Freddie 
Nunn.  Willie  Murchlson,  James  Thornton, 
Arlen  Holmes.  Charles  G.  WaUace.  Jr.. 
Richard  McNeil.  Charles  Burton,  and  Philip 
Proctor.  ^  ,,  „ 

Irvin  Greene.  Lewis  Sours.  Joseph  Vallan- 
dlngham,  James  Banks.  Albert  Lynn, 
Donald  Wood.  Michael  TImms.  James 
Bethel,  and  David  Wathen. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE 
REFUGEE  ADMISSIONS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  alert  my  colleagues  to  my  opposi- 
tion to  legislation  recently  introduced 
by  my  fine  friend  Senator  Paul  Simon 
(S.  476).  which  would  increase  refugee 
admissions  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
work  of  my  colleague  on  the  immigra- 
tion subcommittee.  He  has  been  a  very 
productive  member  of  that  group.  I 
also  share  his  objective  of  solving 
some  of  the  difficulties  we  are  current- 
ly experiencing  in  Rome  and  Moscow 
with  Soviet  refugee  applicants.  Howev- 
er. I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  is  the 
proper  response. 

First,  the  bUl  is  urmecessary.  The 
Refugee  Act  of  1980  provides  for 
"emergency  consultations"  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
to  facilitate  additional  refugee  admis- 
sions during  the  fiscal  year.  Separate 
legislation  is  not  needed  to  achieve 
such  admissions.  In  addition.  I  think  it 
is  important  for  the  administration  to 
justify  its  request  for  more  refugee  ad- 
missions to  Congress,  and  the  proce- 
dures in  the  Refugee  Act  provide  for 

this. 

The  administration  has  just  made  an 
emergency  admissions  request.  On 
April  6.  1989,  it  requested  that  22.500 
additional  refugee  positions  be  author- 
ized for  admission  of  Soviet  refugees 
during  this  fiscal  year.  I  firmly  believe 
that  Congress  wiU  approve  of  these  ad- 
ditional refugee  numbers  and  that  sep- 
arate legislation,  as  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Simon,  is  not  needed. 

Second,  the  bill  prestunes  that  every 
Soviet  applicant  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  is  a  refugee.  While  there 
are  an  undoubtedly  large  number  of 
Soviet  emigres  who  are  refugees,  U.S. 
law  requires  that  every  refugee  appli- 
cant from  every  country  prove  the 
meriU  of  his  or  her  individual  case. 
This  requirement  should  not  be  ex- 
cused merely  because  there  are  a  large 
number  of  applicants  waiting  for  deci- 
sions on  their  cases— nor  should  it  be 
excused  merely  because  groups  in  the 
United  States  interested  in  their  ad- 
mission have  been  critical  of  delays  in 
the  processing  of  their  applications. 
The  legislation  undercuts  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980's  clear  requirement  for 
country  neutral,  case-by-case  adjudica- 
tions of  refugee  applications. 

Finally,  the  bill  claims  to  restore  ref- 
ugee admissions  number  to  Southeast 
Asia  which  had  been  previously  shift- 
ed to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  there 


is  no  need  to  restore  these  numbers 
because  there  are  not  presently 
enough  persons  in  Southeast  Asia— 
who  meet  the  Refugee  Act  definition— 
to  fill  the  slots  initially  allocated  to 
this  part  of  the  world.  When  addition- 
al numbers  are  not  needed,  they 
should  not  be  provided  for. 

I  pledge  to  work  with  Senator 
Simon,  the  subcommittee  chairman 
[Senator  Kennedy],  and  any  other  in- 
terested Member  in  resolving  some  of 
the  many  problems  that  now  exist  in 
the  Soviet  Refugee  Program.  However, 
the  legislation  in  question  is  not  the 
proper  solution. 


THE  74TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
April  24  marks  the  commemoration  of 
the  74th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian 
genocide,  in  which  one-half  million  Ar- 
menians were  brutally  murdered  by 
agents  of  the  former  Ottoman  Empire. 
It  is  extremely  important  that  all 
Americans  recognize  and  remember 
this  atrocious  action  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks  against  the  Armenians. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Turkey  refuses  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Armenian  genocide  ever  occurred. 
The  Turkish  Government  would  like 
the  memory  of  the  Armenian  genocide 
to  fade  away.  We  simply  carmot  let 
this  historical  massacre  be  forgotten. 
By  recognizing  the  anniversary  of  the 
Armenian  genocide.  Americans  can 
help  prevent  future  genocides  against 
other  groups  of  people. 

Soviet  Armenians  have  been  victim- 
ized by  terror  and  violence  more  re- 
cently in  the  Armenian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Ar- 
menians have  been  expelled  from  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of  Azerbijan. 
which  borders  the  Armenian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic.  Azeri  officials  are 
attempting  to  depopulate  the  Armeni- 
an regions  of  their  republic.  The 
United  States  cannot  ignore  these 
human  rights  abuses. 

The  Armenians  have  experienced  a 
tremendous  amount  of  suffering 
during  the  20th  century— from  the 
genocide  that  occurred  over  70  years 
ago.  to  the  human  rights  abuses  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  earthquake  last 
December  that  devastated  their  homes 
and  public  buildings  and  killed  tens  of 
thousands. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  Ar- 
menians is  full  of  tragedy.  The  least 
we  can  do  is  to  appropriately  com- 
memorate this  74th  anniversary  of  the 
awful  genocide  that  destroyed  so  many 
innocent  Armenian  citizens  of  Otto- 
man Turkey. 


ITC  REPORT  PROVES  VALIDITY 
OP  PRESIDENT'S  STEEL  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
coming  weeks  Congress  will  begin 
debate  on  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Rockefeller  and  myself  to 
extend  steel  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ments tVRA's].  Currently,  56  Senators 
and  nearly  200  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  are  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. We  beUeve  that  a  5-year  VRA 
extension  is  critical  to  the  internation- 
al competitiveness  of  our  steel  indus- 
try and  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  steel- 
using  manufacturers  across  the  coun- 
try, both  large  and  small.  Most  impor- 
tant, extending  the  steel  VRA  Pro- 
gram is  in  the  national  interest,  which 
depends  on  a  reliable  domestic  supply 
of  top-quality  steel  at  a  fair  price. 

The  VRA  Program  was  launched  in 
1984  to  counter  the  pervasive  unfair 
trading  practice  of  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducing countries.  The  program  has 
successfully  limited  the  effects  of  ille- 
gal foreign  steel  subsidies  and  dump- 
ing of  steel  into  the  U.S.  market.  But 
the  trading  practices  of  foreign  steel 
producers  are  still  unfair  and  still  Ille- 
gal. Their  trading  practices  and  indus- 
trial subsidies  haven't  changed. 

As  we  near  debate  over  extending 
the  VRA  Program,  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  impact  of  VRA's 
on  steel  prices.  We  now  have  a  report 
from  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion that  addresses  this  very  issue.  Its 
findings  totally  reject  the  position  of 
Caterpillar  and  its  allies  that  steel 
VRA's  caused  dramatic  steel  price  in- 
creases in  1987  and  1988. 

I  suspect  that  most  thoughtful 
American  steel  users  do  not  need  a 
study  to  tell  them  what  they  already 
know:  Etomestic  steel  prices  today  are 
a  bargain,  especially  when  compared 
to  prices  charged  by  other  companies. 
In  fact,  American  steel  prices  today 
are  virtually  the  same  as  they  were  in 
1981,  and  this  is  in  large  part  a  result 
of  VRA's.  The  VRA's  have  allowed  the 
domestic  industry  to  reduce  costs  and 
improve  productivity. 

Let  me  read  from  the  Commission's 
report.  Its  principtd  conclusion  with 
respect  to  the  1987  and  1988  price  in- 
creases is,  and  I  quote:  "VRA's  had  no 
direct  effect  on  steel  prices  In  the 
Western  United  States,  or  for  that 
matter,  on  steel  prices  elsewhere  in 
the  United  Stotes. " 

The  study  finds  that  "It  appears 
overwhelmingly  likely  that  the  cur- 
rent price  effect  of  VRA's,  if  any,  is 
negligible." 

Mr.  President,  this  finding  doesn't 
surprise  me.  Since  the  VRA  Program 
has  been  in  existence,  prices  have  both 
fallen  and  risen.  Think  about  it:  In  dif- 
ferent years,  under  the  same  program 
steel  prices  have  moved  In  opposite  di- 
rections. Clearly  there  are  other  fac- 
tors in  the  marketplace  determining 
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the  price  of  steel.  The  main  factor  is 
obvious— increased  demand.  Demand 
for  steel  is  up  all  over  the  world.  And, 
as  one  would  expect,  world  steel  prices 
have  responded  accordingly. 

The  ITC  study  also  examines  price 
fluctuations  among  the  United  States, 
the  European  Community  and  Japan 
between  1983  and  1988.  The  finding 
shows  something  that  thoughtful 
American  steel  customers  have  known 
all  along:  steel  prices  in  the  United 
States  had  the  lowest  percentage  in- 
crease during  that  time— 20  percent- 
compared  to  33  percent  in  the  Europe- 
an Community  and  up  to  64  percent  in 
Japan.  Furthermore,  In  the  preceding 
years  American  steel  prices  actually 
fell,  making  steel  one  of  the  best  buys 
in  the  past  decade. 

The  study  also  notes  that  price 
changes  were  not  restricted  to  steel  or 
to  the  United  States.  It  stated,  "Prices 
of  two  other  major  metals,  copper  and 
aluminum,  neither  of  which  were  sub- 
ject to  trade  restraints  during  the 
period,  rose  by  significantly  greater 
margins  and  home-market  prices  of 
steel  in  other  major  producing  coun- 
tries increased  at  an  equal  or  greater 
rate." 

Bir.  President,  if  we  allow  VRA's  to 
expire,  if  we  allow  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices to  gut  our  domestic  steel  industry 
once  again,  American  steel  consumers 
will  suffer.  Our  manufacturers  require 
a  reliable,  competitively  priced  domes- 
tic supply  of  steel:  it  is  the  Ufeblood  of 
their  business.  And.  as  the  ITC  points 
out.  Western  steel  users  often  prefer 
domestic  steel  over  foreign  steel  be- 
cause it  can  be  received  on  a  "more 
frequent,  reliable  basis." 

E>oes  anyone  believe  that  domestic 
steel  users  are  going  to  get  a  fair  shake 
from  foreign  steel  producers  without 
the  competition  provided  by  a  healthy 
domestic  steel  industry?  The  ITC 
study  found  that  countries  covered  by 
VRA's  could  have  shipped  consider- 
ably more  steel  into  this  country  than 
they  did.  Why  didn't  they  ship  more? 
The  answer  is  simple:  they  found 
other  markets  where  they  could 
charge  more.  E>oes  anyone  believe  that 
without  a  strong  steel  industry  here 
that  foreign  producers  would  not  raise 
prices  through  the  roof? 

Short  of  an  international  agreement 
banning  unfair  foreign  trading  prac- 
tices, we  need  the  VRA  Program  to 
limit  the  rampant  dumping  of  steel 
into  our  market.  Our  country  cannot 
be  strong,  economically  or  militarily, 
without  a  fully  competitive  steel  in- 
dustry. Our  national  security  depends 
on  it.  The  American  people  are  wor- 
ried about  our  place  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace,  and  they  should 
be  unless  we  give  American  industry  a 
fighting  chance  to  be  fully  competitive 
in  our  own  marketplace. 

The  VRA  Program  is  giving  our  steel 
industry  a  chance  to  regain  its  com- 
petitive edge.  In  fact,  the  program  re- 


quires domestic  producers  to  reinvest 
substantially  all  of  their  net  cash  flow 
into  modernization— upgrading  facili- 
ties and  retaining  displaced  workers. 

As  the  ITC  study  notes.  Western 
steel  facilities  have  undergone  signifi- 
cant renovation  designed  to  improve 
their  competitive  position.  In  addition 
to  reinvesting  in  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment. Western  producers  increased 
their  capital  expenditures  from  2.7 
percent  of  sales  in  1983  to  7.5  percent 
of  sales  in  1988.  That  Is  a  quantum 
leap  from  $34.5  million  to  $237.4  mil- 
lion—under the  VRA  Program.  And 
the  same  story  applies  to  steel  produc- 
ers across  our  country. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  Ameri- 
ca's steel  industry  can  continue  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  I  believe  that  they 
can  compete  with  foreign  steel  compa- 
nies. But  they  should  not  be  forced  to 
compete  with  the  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices of  foreign  governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  executive  summary  of 
the  ITC  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  Summahy 

structukal  cralfges  in  the  western  steel 

uidustry 

As  a  result  of  industrywide  restructuring 
efforts  during  the  1980s,  most  primary  (i.e.. 
raw  steel)  producers  in  the  Western  tJ.S. 
region  elected  to  withdraw  from  the  market, 
as  did  many  fabricators;  most  facilities  con- 
tinued operating,  however,  under  new  own- 
ership. 

Modernization 

Under  new  owners,  facilities  have  under- 
gone significant  renovation  designed  to  im- 
prove the  various  companies'  competitive 
positions.  In  addition  to  investing  in  new 
plant  and  equipment  during  1983-88.  new 
owners  have  negotiated  favorable  raw  mate- 
rial contracts  and  labor  agreements,  leading 
to  reduced  costs.  Capital  expenditures  in- 
creased from  2.7  percent  of  sales  ($34.5  mil- 
lion) In  1983  to  7.5  percent  of  sales  ($237.4 
million)  in  1988,  with  the  greatest  percent- 
age in  1988  being  invested  in  flat-roUed 
products. 

Highlighting  the  investment  activities  is  a 
joint  venture  undertaken  by  Korean  and 
U.S.  interests  to  construct  a  new  finishing 
facility  In  California,  the  cost  of  which  will 
exceed  $350  million.  Discussions  with  pro- 
ducers indicate  that  further  investment  can 
be  anticipated,  though  more  likely  on  a 
lesser  scale,  in  the  near  future. 

Investment  in  the  Western  region  indus- 
try has  been  favorably  influenced  by  the 
sharp  appreciation  of  the  yen  acTainst  the 
dollar  in  the  past  several  years.  The  appre- 
ciation has  strengthened  the  relative  cost 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  producers  versus 
Japan,  the  largest  foreign  supplier  of  steel 
products  to  the  region,  thereby  raising  po- 
tential returns  on  capital  invested  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  modernization  which  has  occurred 
has  resulted  in  a  reconfiguration  of  the  in- 
dustry. Two  of  the  three  integrated  facili- 
ties that  produced  steel  from  iron  ore  no 
longer  do  so.  At  one  facility  (CFiSeI).  the 
scale  of  operations  has  been  reduced  and 


steel  is  being  produced  in  electric  furnaces 
using  scrap  metal.  In  addition  to  a  reduced 
need  for  raw  steel,  the  closure  of  integrated 
capacity  reflected  declining  resources  of 
coal  and  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  region.  At 
the  other  facility  (CSI).  steel  is  being  rolled 
from  purchased  semifinished  steel  slabs,  the 
majority  of  which  are  currently  being  im- 
ported from  Brazil,  which  has  one  of  the 
few  mills  in  the  world  that  specializes  in 
producing  semifinished  steel  for  the  com- 
mercial market. 

Capacity 
Reflecting  the  restructuring  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Western  industry  during  the 
1980's,  raw  steel  capacity  declined  by  36  per- 
cent during  1983-88.  Finishing  capacity, 
however,  increased  markedly  in  flat-rolled 
products,  reflecting  the  reactivation  of  Kai- 
ser's rolling  mills  and  increased  efficiency  at 
other  facilities. 


Financial  Position 
Strong  domestic  demand  during  the  past 
two  years,  combined  with  the  effects  of  re- 
structuring and  the  effects  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  yen  on  the  competitive  position 
of  Western  producers,  resulted  in  a  return 
to  profiUbility  of  the  Western  steel  indus- 
try. Following  losses  during  1983-86,  produc- 
ers' ratio  of  net  income  to  sales  equaled  4.0 
and  7.5  percent,  respectively,  in  1987  and 
1988.  By  comparison,  in  1987  and  1988, 
return  on  sales  for  the  entire  U.S.  steel  in- 
dustry averaged  3.8  and  10.1  percent  (Janu- 
ary-September), respectively;  whereas  the 
return  on  sales  for  all  U.S.  manufacturers 
averaged  7.3  and  8.5  percent,  respectively. 

COMSUMPTIOW  or  STEEL  MILL  PRODDCTS  IH  THE 
WESTERN  REGION 

The  overall  increase  in  industrial  produc- 
tion which  occurred  in  the  United  States 
during  1983-88  was  accompanied  by  in- 
creased steel  demand.  The  Western  U.S. 
market  shared  in  this  growth;  apparent  con- 
sumption of  steel  products  increased  by  29 
percent  during  1983-88,  which  compares  to 
a  24-percent  increase  in  the  total  U.S. 
market. 

PATTERNS  OF  SUPPLY  TO  THE  WESTERN  REGION 

An  analysis  of  supply  patterns  in  the 
Western  U.S.  steel  market  indicates  that  the 
region  depended  increasingly  on  outside 
sources  to  meet  its  total  steel  needs  during 
1983-88;  dependence  on  imports  and  Eastern 
U.S.  suppliers  rose  from  63  percent  in  1983 
to  78  percent  in  1988.  Steel  fabricators  ac- 
counted for  a  relatively  large  portion  of  the 
steel  purchased  from  non-Western  sources 
(i.e..  Eastern  U.S.  suppliers  and  imports). 
Netting  their  purchases  out  shows  that  net 
dependence  on  these  outside  sources  to 
supply  end  users'  needs  declined  from  54 
percent  in  1983  to  48  percent  in  1988. 

The  overall  role  of  Imports  in  the  Western 
market  rose  from  50  percent  of  apparent 
consumption  in  1983  to  57  percent  in  1986, 
before  declining  to  45  percent  in  1988.  Net 
dependence  on  imports  to  supply  end  users 
(i.e..  total  imports  less  steel  imported  by 
fabricators  for  further  processing),  however, 
declined  from  42  percent  in  1983  to  32  per- 
cent in  1988. 

FACTORS  LIMITING  THE  USE  OF  DOMESTICALLY 
PRODUCED  STEEL  MANtTFACTUREO  OUTSIDE  THE 
WESTERN  REGION 

Factors  that  limit  the  abiUty  of  non-West- 
ern U.S.  producers  to  supply  the  Western 
market  include  transportation  costs,  produc- 
tion costs,  product  availability,  capacity,  and 
lead  times.  During  the  1980s,  non- Western 
UJS.  producers  improved  their  cost  position 
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relative  to  foreign  competitors,  and  also  im- 
proved their  competitive  position  in  trans- 
portation costs  compared  with  both  West- 
ern U.S.  producers  and  foreign  suppliers,  as 
follows: 

Production  costs 
By  successfully  reducing  production  costs 
in  recent  years  through  the  closure  of  obso- 
lete faculties,  renegotiation  of  long-term 
raw  materials  and  labor  contracts,  invest- 
ment in  more  efficient  plant  and  equipment, 
and  increased  efficiency  in  the  use  of  labor, 
non-Western  U.S.  producers  lowered  their 
production  costs  relative  to  those  of  foreign 
producers.  Further  assisted  by  the  effect  on 
relative  costs  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  vis-a-vis  the  yen,  production  costs  for 
non-Western  producers  are  currently  con- 
sidered by  steel  analysts  to  be  12  percent 
lower  than  for  Japanese  producers,  their 
principal  foreign  competitors  in  the  West- 
em  U.S.  market.  U.S.  production  costs  stiU. 
however,  exceed  those  of  most  other  coun- 
tries by  2-18  percent. 

Transportation  costs 
Although  it  is  generally  less  expensive  to 
transport  merchandise  by  water.  U.S.  regu- 
lations (i.e.,  the  Jones  Act)  currently  render 
such  a  mode  noncompetitive  for  shipments 
of  steel  from  non-Westem  mills  to  the  west 
coast;  instead,  rail  is  commonly  used  for 
such  shipments. 

The  deregulation  of  rail  rates  in  the  early 
1980s  significantly  improved  the  ability  of 
non-Westem  U.S.  producers  to  compete 
with  imports  and  Western  producers  in  the 
Western  market.  The  deregulated  rates  are 
approximately  one-half  the  prior  rates,  and 
are  roughly  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping steel  from  major  foreign  suppliers  to 
the  west  coast. 

Lead  times 
The  average  time  required  to  ship  steel 
from  non-Westem  mills  to  the  West  (10-14 
days)  is  more  than  double  the  time  required 
for  regional  shipments  within  the  West  (4.5 
days),  which  marginally  affects  the  competi- 
tive position  of  non-Westem  producers 
enjoy  a  substantial  advantage,  as  imported 
steel  must  be  ordered  90  to  120  days  in  ad- 
vance, whereas  domestic  producers  require 
an  average  of  only  30  days  from  time  of 
order  to  arrival  of  sliipment.  Moreover,  wa- 
terbome  trade  tends  to  be  less  reliable  than 
rail  in  terms  of  meeting  schedules. 

Product  availability  and  capacity 


Non-Westem  U.S.  producers  are  con- 
strained in  theiir  abUity  to  supply  the  West- 
em  market  by  their  capacity  and  their  abili- 
ty to  produce  the  producte  required  in  the 
West.  Although  this  has  not  generally  posed 
problems,  during  1985-88  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  granted  twelve  short 
supply  requesU  involving  the  Westem 
market.  One  Westem  company  (UPI)  has 
indicated  that  U.S.  producers  are  currently 
unable  to  supply  the  quaUty  of  steel  sheet 
needed  to  run  its  new  roUing  miU  as  effi- 
ciently as  is  planned.  In  response,  one  com- 
pany testified  at  the  Commission  hearing 
that  certain  U.S.  companies  would  likely  be 
able  to  supply  UPI's  sheet  requirements  fol- 
lowing modemization  of  their  facihties.  An- 
other Westem  producer  (Davis  Walker)  has 
similarly  argued  that  certain  of  its  wire  rod 
requirement  cannot  be  fully  met  domestical- 
ly, a  claim  which  domestic  rod  producers 
have  contested. 

FACTORS  AFTECTING  THE  IMPORTATIOK  COST  OF 
STEEL  PRODUCED  IR  FOREIOIt  If  ILLS 

Factors  affecting  the  cost  of  importing 
Steel  into  the  Westem  United  States  include 


foreign  inland  costs,  loading  costs,  shipping 
and  insurance  costs,  wharfage  fees,  applica- 
ble customs  duties,  and  U.S.  inland  freight 
costs.  Much  of  the  steel  imported  from 
Japan  and  Korea  involves  little  or  no  for- 
eign inland  freight  charges  since  production 
facilities  are  located  on  deep  water  ports. 
The  cost  of  insurance  and  freight  from  the 
two  countries  to  the  West  Coast  averages 
$36  to  $40  per  ton,  while  wharfage  and 
other  port  charges  add  $10  to  $12  per  ton  to 
the  cost.  Customs  duties  assessed  during 
January-Novemljer  1988  averaged  $19  per 
ton  (or  4.4  percent  ad  valorem).  U.S.  inland 
freight  charges  vary  according  to  the  final 
destination;  trucking  charges  from  a  west 
coast  port  to  a  local  destination  would  add  a 
minimum  of  $5  per  ton.  The  total  overseas 
delivery  cost  of  $70  to  $74  per  ton  for  im- 
ports compares  with  an  average  delivery 
cost  of  $78  per  ton  for  products  shipped 
from  the  Chicago  area. 

STEEL  IMPORTS  FROM  MON-VRA  COUNTRIES 

Under  the  steel  VRAs,  steel  that  was  pro- 
duced in  a  VRA  country  and  further  proc- 
essed in  a  non-VRA  country  was  not  count- 
ed against  the  VRA  country's  quota  as  long 
as  the  product  had  been  substantially  trans- 
formed in  the  non-VRA  country.'  An  exami- 
nation of  trade  during  1983-88  suggests  that 
there  were  a  number  of  imports  of  substan- 
tially transformed  products  into  the  West- 
em region.  Imports  of  wire  products  from 
Canada,  much  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  produced  from  imported  wire  rod.  in- 
creased their  share  of  total  Westem  U.S. 
wire  imports  from  14  to  35  percent  during 
1983-88. 

Increases  in  imports  from  Singapore  and 
Thailand  of  fabricated  structural  steel  prod- 
ucts and  pipe  and  tube  products,  apparently 
produced  from  imported  stock,  also  in- 
creased during  the  period,  but  to  a  lesser 
degree.  Imports  of  galvanized  sheet  from 
New  Zealand,  produced  from  steel  manufac- 
tured In  Japan,  also  occurred;  the  increase 
in  tonnage,  however,  was  small  relative  to 
total  imports. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  VRAS  ON  PRODUCERS  AND  CON- 
SUMING INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  WESTERN  REGION 

The  results  of  increased  levels  of  ship- 
ments by  Westem  producers  in  response  to 
growing  demand  and  their  return  to  profit- 
abUity  created  additional  financial  re- 
sources, and  also  lowered  the  level  of  risk 
associated  with  decisions  on  modemization 
and  investment.  Several  producers  indicated 
that  the  operation  of  the  VRAs  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  their  abUity  to  acquire  fi- 
nancing for  projects. 

The  VRAs  have  been  a  factor  underlying 
the  decisions  by  steel  purchasers  to  alter 
their  purchasing  strategies,  according  to  the 
Commission's  questionnaires  and  fieldwork. 
In  addition  to  increasing  the  level  of  domes- 
tic shipments,  a  number  of  steel  service  cen- 
ters attribute  a  return  to  market  sUbility  in 
the  Westem  market  to  the  effects  of  the 
VRAs,  which  apparently  served  to  reduce 
disruptive  surges  in  Imports. 

Effects  on  supply 

From  the  perspective  of  steel  consumers, 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  VRAs  has  been  to 


•  The  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988  (Public  Law  100-418.  Section  1322)  includes  a 
provision  that  affects  the  manner  in  which  -trans- 
formed Imports"  are  treated  by  specifying  that  any 
steel  product  covered  by  VRAs.  manufactured  in  a 
non-VRA  country  from  steel  that  was  melted  and 
poured  In  a  VRA  country  may  be  treated  as  a  prod- 
uct of  the  arrangement  country.  This  provision 
may  be  applied  at  the  Presidents  discretion,  and 
has  not  been  applied  to  date. 


create  shortages  in  certain  products.  The 
twelve  short-supply  requests  involving  West- 
em U.S.  purchasers,  covered  a  broad  range 
of  steel  mUl  products.  Tonnage  approved  ac- 
counted for  less  than  1  percent  of  apparent 
consumption  during  the  period.  Although 
supply  problems  can  be  redressed  through 
the  filing  of  a  request  for  increased  imports, 
this  action  places  a  cost  on  petitioners  in 
terms  of  the  time  tuid  expense  associated 
with  the  petition  as  well  as  the  risk  associat- 
ed with  an  unknown  outcome  and  potential 
delays  in  obtaining  products  needed  to  meet 
production  schedules. 

Effects  on  prices 
The  economic  effects  of  the  VRA's  on 
Westem  steel-producing  and  steel-consum- 
ing industries  depend  largely  on  whether  or 
not  the  VRA  quotas  are  binding  (fUled). 
Binding  quotas  effectively  reduce  the 
volume  of  imports  below  that  which  would 
have  entered  in  the  absence  of  such  quotas, 
causing  import  prices  to  rise  as  U.S.  consum- 
ers compete  for  the  restricted  supply.  Non- 
binding  quotas  (i.e..  those  that  are  not 
filled)  should  have  relatively  little  effect,  if 
any,  on  the  quantity  of  steel  imported  or  on 
steel  prices. 

From  their  initiation  in  1985  through 
1986,  the  quotas  were  binding.  During  this 
initial  period,  the  price  of  steel  in  the  U.S. 
market  was  undoubtedly  higher  than  it 
would  have  been  without  the  VRA's.  In  1987 
and,  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  in  1988  export 
quotas  for  certain  products  and  countries 
also  appear  to  have  been  filled;  as  a  result, 
import  levels  and  prices  may  also  have  been 
affected  by  the  restraints  in  these  years, 
even  though  the  quotas  were  not  filled  on  a 
global  (i.e.,  aggregate)  basis. 

On  an  aggregate  basis,  some  94  percent  of 
the  total  export  ceilings  established  under 
the  VRAs  quotas  were  filled  in  1987;  the 
degree  to  which  they  were  filled  fell  to  an 
estimated  75  percent  in  1988.  In  1987.  less 
than  90  percent  of  the  quotas  were  filled  in 
three  product  categories  (bars,  wire  and 
wire  products,  and  rails  and  rail  products), 
of  the  nine  under  investigation.  The  effect 
of  the  VRAs  on  prices  would  therefore 
appear  to  have  diminished  during  1987.  By 
1988,  imports  from  countries  covered  by  the 
agreements  fell  so  significantly  short  of 
VRA  ceilings  that  it  appears  that  the  price 
effect  of  the  VRA's,  if  any.  was  relatively 
small. 

The  increase  in  both  import  and  domestic 
steel  prices  which  occurred  during  1983-88. 
took  place  principally  during  1987  and  1988. 
at  a  time  when  the  steel  VRAs  were  becom- 
ing less  binding  (i.e..  fewer  country  and 
product  quotas  were  being  filled),  or  non- 
binding,  which,  as  noted  above,  limits  the 
degree  to  which  the  measures  could  have  af- 
fected steel  prices.  Further,  price  changes 
(in  dollar  terms)  were  not  restricted  to  steel 
or  to  the  United  States.  Prices  of  two  other 
major  metals,  copper  and  aluminum,  nei- 
ther of  which  were  subject  to  trade  re- 
straints during  the  period,  rose  by  signifi- 
cantly greater  margins  and  home-market 
prices  of  steel  in  other  major  producing 
countries  increased  at  an  equal  or  greater 
rate. 

The  magnitude  of  the  steel  price  increases 
Is  reflected  in  date  collected  from  steel  pur- 
chasers located  in  the  Westem  U.S.  region, 
which  indicate  that  the  lowest  price  quotes 
for  most  Imported  steel  products  rose  by  25 
to  35  percent  from  mid- 1983  through  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter  of  1988;  the  in- 
crease in  the  lowest  price  quotes  from  do- 
mestic producers,  however,  was  significantly 
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lower,  nnaiam  from  10  to  35  percent  for 
most  products. 

Altboocb  prloei  woe  undoubtedly  higher 
u  a  remit  of  the  VRAs  durlnc  the  Initial 
years  of  their  eriatwirr,  information  devel- 
oped by  the  CommtMion  sucieata  that  other 
tactoTB.  such  a>  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  Tenua  major  foreicn  auppUen' 
cuiiemJea.  and  the  riae  In  rtrmanrt  for  ateel 
vorldwide,  were  of  aicnlflcantly  greater  im- 
portanoe  in  explaining  the  overall  prlee  In- 
creaiBi  that  occurred  in  the  Weetem  XJJ&. 
market  during  lMS-88. 

In  a  prerkNia  study  the  Oommiailan  esti- 
mated that  the  didlar  would  have  to  depre- 
date by  more  than  8.9  percent  In  real  terms 
for  the  steel  Import  restraint  program  to 
become  Inoperative.  Between  1965  and  19<7. 
the  dollar  declined,  on  average,  by  SI  per- 
cent sgainat  the  currencies  of  VRA  eonn- 


Tbe  greater  taaportanoe  of  the  dollar  de- 
predation and  rising  steel  demand  in  worM- 
wfcle  price  increases  Indicates  that  the  VRAs 
did  not  have  a  significant  direct  effect  on 
wages  or  on  employment  levels  In  the  West- 
ern sted  industry,  nor  did  they  have  a 
tfrect  effect  on  product  prices  or  prodactioo 
levels  of  downstream  users  of  sted  In  the 
Western  United  States. 

Potential  future  effecU 

Eztcnsian  of  the  VRA  program  beyond 
September  19M.  at  the  1989  restraint  levels, 
could  eventually  result  in  »'*~«*'^  quotas 
that  would  affect  the  Weston  regten's  sted 
employment  leveli  and  mnsimirT  prices. 
Three  different  scenarios  of  r^"-^' 
Import  growth,  devdoped  on  the  bads  of  a 
IT-year  time  series  (1971-87).  yidd  the  fol- 
lowtng  projectloas  of  iHien  the  VRAs  miglit 


First  scenario:  average  Import  growth 
If  sted  imports  were  to  continue  to  grow 
at  1.1  percent  per  year  (the  average  annual 
rate  ohstmd  during  1971-87).  the  VRAs 
Ukdy  would  not  become  Undii«  untfl  1997. 
Second  scenario:  fast  import  growth 
If  sted  imports  were  to  grow  at  8.7  per- 
cent per  year  (the  average  annual  rate  ob- 
served between  1980  and  1984).  then  the 
VRAs  Ukdy  would  became  binding  as  soon 
as  1980.  9f»  the  second  scenario  to  be  plau- 
dble.  the  dollar  would  have  to  dgnifleantly 
appreciate  against  the  currencies  of  impor- 
tant U.&  trading  partners. 

Third  scenario:  import  decline 
If  sted  imparts  were  to  decline  at  8.9  per- 
per  year  (the  »"»'"«'  rate  observed  be- 
1971  and  1975).  then  the  VRAs  Ukdy 


ntrucATiom 

TmpHratloHs  of  mntinustlnn  of  the  VRAs 
depend  In  part  on  one's  market  r*Tmnis  If 
the  VRAs  are  nanbtnding.  there  are  no 
direct  effects,  although  the  sntcm  would 
sUD  provide  a  form  of  insurance  to  produc- 
ers that  imports  would  not  exceed  a  certain 
level:  such  insurance  could  well  affect  in- 
vestment decisions  and  the  terms  under 
which  nuamiiig  could  be  obtained.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  VRAs  are  bindiiw.  they 
win  witlnne  to  transfer  inname  bom  sted 
consumers  and  foreign  producers  to  *""**- 
tic  siunillfis  in  terms  of  greater  shlprnwits 
and  higher  prices. 

■xaaalnatlan  of  the  cost  and  benefits  asso- 
datod  with  continuation  of  the  sted  VRAs 
also  has  to  mnslrtw  wliat  would  occur  in 
thdr  absence.  Removal  of  the  VRAs  could 
result  in  the  fOing  of  numerous  unfair  trade 
complaints,  the  results  of  which  could  be 
cither  more  or  less  restrictive  than  the 


VRAs.  depending  on  the  volume  of  trade  af- 
fected by  afflnnaUve  findings  and  the  level 
of  additional  duties  assessed. 

In  terms  of  the  effect  of  continuation  of 
the  VRAs  on  trade,  to  the  extent  that  the 
VRAs  are  binding,  further  increases  in  im- 
ports from  non-VRA  countries  can  be  antici- 
pated, particularly  ir.  long  products,  which 
appear  to  be  more  susceptible  to  non-VKA 
Import  penetration  than  do  flat-rolled  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Florida. 

I  jrield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bktam).  The  Senator  from  Florida  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Graham  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  lo(»ted  in  t<xiay's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUISNESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  5:30  p.m.  under  the 
same  conditions  as  previously  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELECTIONS  IN  PANAMA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  7.  1989.  Panama  is  scheduled  to 
hold  Presidential,  legislative,  and  mu- 
nicipal elections  which  will  attract 
worldwide  attention.  The  first  elec- 
tions sin<%  the  current  crisis  over  Gen- 
eral Noriega  was  ignited,  they  present 
a  choice  for  the  people  and  govern- 
ment of  that  troubled  country— fur- 
ther decline  into  chaos  or  progress 
toward  restoring  normalcy  and  democ- 
racy. The  outcome  will  have  a  direct 
beaming  on  the  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  National  Democratic  Institute. 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  up- 
(XHning  elections  in  Panama  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
promotion  of  democracy  in  our  hemi- 
sphere, initiated  a  program  to  monitor 
these  important  elections  in  Panama. 
As  part  of  the  effort,  a  high  level 
international  delegation  traveled  to 
Panama  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council  of  Freely  Elected  Heads  of 
Government  from  March  12  to  16, 
1989.  to  study  and  analyze  the  condi- 
tions for  free,  fair,  and  democratic 
elections  in  Panama.  The  Council  is 
made  up  of  current  and  past  democrat- 
ically elected  leaders  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Its  executive  committee 
members  are  former  U.S.  Presidents, 
Jimmy  Carter  and  Gerald  Ford. 
former  Venezuelan  President  Rafael 
Caldera.  former  Costa  Rican  President 
Daniel  Oduber,  and  former  Belize 
Prime  Minister  George  Price. 


UMI 


I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  excellent  report 
just  issued  by  the  Council  on  the  cur- 
rent conditions  for  the  elections  in 
Panama.  It  presents  a  superb  picture 
of  the  current  situation.  According  to 
the  report,  the  envirorunent  for  demo- 
cratic elections  is  "far  from  ideal.  The 
press  is  restricted,  the  fear  of  exile  is  a 
real  one,  and  the  government  and  Pan- 
amanian Defense  Forces  [PDF]  alleg- 
edly are  assisting  the  pro-government 
coalition  and  harassing  the  anti-gov- 
ernment coalition."  There  is,  however, 
a  meaningful  political  campaign  un- 
derway which,  whatever  the  outcome, 
will  have  an  important  impact  on  the 
future  of  Panama  and  the  future  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Panama. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
Council's  report  on  this  Important 
issue  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  May  7,  1989,  PAifAMAmAN  Elections: 
Pre-election  Report  Based  on  the  Find- 
ings OF  AN  International  Delegation 
The  Carter  (Center  op 

Emory  University, 
Atlanta,  GA,  March  28.  1989. 
This  report  is  based  on  the  findings  of  a 
delegation  that  visited  Panama  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Council  of  Preely-Elected 
Heads  of  Government  from  March  12-16, 
1989.  The  Council  was  established  In  1986 
by  current  and  former  heads  of  government 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  reinforce  de- 
mocracy in  the  Americas. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  were  des- 
ignated by  three  members  of  the  Council: 
Venezuelan  President  Carlos  Andres  Perez, 
former  Costa  Rican  President  Daniel 
Oduber,  and  myself.  The  three  of  us  have  a 
special  interest  In  Panama  that  began  with 
our  efforts  to  fashion  a  new  partnership  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  con- 
cerning the  Panama  Canal.  The  Panama 
Canal  Treaties  marked  a  watershed  in  hemi- 
spheric relations,  and  we  remain  conunltted 
to  seeing  the  promises  of  these  treaties  ful- 
filled. 

We  are  also  committed  to  promoting 
democratic,  civilian  government  and  respect 
for  human  rights  in  all  countries.  The  situa- 
tion in  Panama  has  thus  greatly  concerned 
us.  and  we— and  the  Council  of  Preely-Elect- 
ed Heads  of  Government— wanted  to  lend 
our  support  to  ensuring  that  the  elections 
on  May  7  in  Panama  for  President,  legisla- 
ture, and  municipalities  are  free  and  fair. 
That  was  the  reason  that  we  sent  a  delega- 
tion to  Panama,  and  we  appreciated  the  co- 
operation that  the  delegation  received  from 
the  Panamanian  government.  We  view  par- 
ticularly important  the  government's  pledge 
to  respect  free  and  fair  elections  and  to  wel- 
come international  observers. 

This  report  provides  a  description  of  the 
context  of  the  May  7  elections  and  an  as- 
sessment of  some  current  and  potential 
problems.  We  hope  the  government  will 
continue  to  respond  positively  to  the  recom- 
mendations In  the  report  and  act  to  Improve 
confidence  in  the  electoral  system.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  support  of  the 
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National  Democratic  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  (NDI). 

Members  of  the  CouncU  of  Freely-Elected 
Heads  of  Government,  who  are  participat- 
ing in  the  Carter  Center's  Consultation  on 
The  Hemispheric  Agenda  will  review  the 
report  and  decide  on  how  the  CouncU  wUl 
monitor  the  elections.  The  Council  issues 
this  report  In  the  spirit  of  friendship  and 
mutual  respect  with  the  people  of  Panama, 
whose  aspiration  for  democracy  we  share. 
I  JiMXT  Carter. 

I  EXBCUTTVE  STTiaCABY 

A  seten-member  delegation,  sponsored  by 
the  Council  of  Freely-Elected  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment, visited  Panama  from  March  12-16. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to 
assess  the  prospects  for  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions in  that  country  on  May  7, 1989. 

During  the  course  of  its  visit,  the  delega- 
tion met  with  government,  military  and 
electoral  officials;  candidates  for  president, 
vice  president  and  the  Legislative  Assembly; 
represenUtlves  of  civic  organizations  and 
the  Church;  journalists  and  owners  of  tele- 
vision and  radio  sUtions;  and  other  leading 
Panamanians.  Based  on  these  meetings  and 
other  information,  the  foUowlng  are  the  del- 
egation's summary  findings  and  conclusions: 

1.  Significance  of  elections— VirtuaUy  all 
sectors  agree  that  the  May  7  elections  are 
critical  for  Panama's  future.  There  is  con- 
siderable disagreement,  however,  concerning 
the  lllseUhood  that  they  will  be  conducted  in 
a  fair  manner.  If  they  are  not  conducted 
fairly,  there  Is  fear  that  serious  violent 
unrest  may  develop,  and  the  prospects  for 
economic  recovery  would  be  dim. 

2.  Conditions  in  Panama— The  environ- 
ment in  which  these  elections  are  occurring 
Is  far  from  ideal.  The  press  is  restricted,  the 
fear  of  exile  Is  a  real  one.  and  the  govern- 
ment and  Panamanian  Defense  Forces 
(PDF)  allegedly  are  assisting  the  pro-gov- 
ernment coalition  and  harassing  the  anti- 
government  coalition.  At  the  same  time. 
there  Is  a  meaningful  poUtlcal  campaign  un- 
derway. Large  and  small  rallies  have  been 
held  and  large-scale  mobilization  of  the  pop- 
ulation for  election  day  duty.  An  independ- 
ent vote  count  and  the  freedom  of  the 
media  to  report  election  results  also  will  be 
critical  to  the  monitoring  efforts. 

6.  International  Observers— Government 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  PDF, 
whUe  ambivalent  about  the  presence  of 
international  observers.  Indicated  that  ob- 
servers would  be  able  to  visit  Panama  with- 
out hindrance;  opposition  sectors  actively 
encouraged  the  presence  of  observers.  Given 
the  profound  political  divisions  In  Panama 
and  the  contemporary  practice,  particularly 
in  Latin  America,  of  sending  observers,  the 
international  conununity  should  ensure 
that  observers  are  present  in  large  numbers 
for  the  elections.  The  observers,  as  Is  true  m 
all  Instances,  should  adhere  to  the  local  law, 
refrain  from  intervening  In  the  process,  and 
act  In  an  objective  and  Independent  manner 
in  reporting  their  observations. 

7  National  Reconciliation— Panamanians 
recognize  that  the  current  political  and  eco- 
nomic crises  facing  the  country  will  not  be 
resolved  by  elections  alone.  Ultimately,  na- 
tional reconciliation  must  be  achieved 
through  dialogue  and  negotiations  between 
Panama's  poUtlcally  active  sectors. 

ELECTORAL  ElfVIROinfKHT 

A  major  requirement  for  a  fair  election  is 
an  environment  in  which  parties  and  candi- 
dates can  communicate  freely  with  prospec- 
tive voters  without  fear  of  untoward  conse- 
quences. WhUe  this  Is  generally  a  difficult 


issue  for  a  fact-finding  delegation  to  evalu- 
ate, in  Panama  the  situation  is  particularly 
complicated.  On  the  one  hand,  opposition 
candidates  are  traveling  freely  to  all  regions 
of  the  country  and  the  opposition  has  been 
permitted  to  organize  large  and  small  ral- 
lies. On  the  other  hand,  the  media  remains 
subject  to  significant  restrictions,  several 
Panamanians  are  living  outside  the  country 
for  fear  of  returning  home  and  there  is 
little  confidence  in  receiving  due  process 
from  a  government  and  judicial  sjratem  al- 
legedly rife  with  corruption.  This  section  ex- 
plores some  of  these  issues  in  more  detaiL 
A.  Human  rights 

The  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  an  organ  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  visited  Panama 
from  February  25  to  March  3.  The  Commis- 
sion, which  has  been  monitoring  the  situa- 
tion in  Panama  on  an  on-going  basis,  report- 
ed in  a  communique  at  the  end  of  the  visit 
that  it  had  "received  numerous  complaints 
of  alleged  human  rights  violations  such  as: 
torture,  mistreatment  of  prisoners,  police 
brutality,  illegal  arrests,  undue  delay  in  the 
processing  of  criminal  cases,  the  Ineffective- 
ness of  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  pro- 
longed periods  of  Incommunicado  detention 
[and]  the  arbitrary  seizure  of  private  prop- 
erty." These  matters  also  have  been  raised 
by  human  rights  groups  in  Panama  and  by 
respected  international  nongovernmental 
human  righU  organizations.  For  its  part, 
the  government  denies  the  charges  and  en- 
courages comparisons  of  Panama's  human 
rights  record  with  that  of  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

In  the  current  period,  as  aclsnowledged  by 
several  human  rights  activists,  serious 
human  rights  violations,  such  as  summary 
executions,  torture,  and  disappearances, 
have  not  occurred.  Prison  conditions  and  ar- 
bltary  detentions  remain  a  concern  of 
human  rights  organizations  and  other  civic 
activists.  The  present  focus  of  human  rights 
activists,  however,  is  on  political  rights  re- 
lated to  the  holding  of  fair  elections  and  to 
the  establUhment  of  a  democratic  society. 
B.  Freedom  of  press 

A  frequent  complaint  heard  from  opposi- 
tion sectors  involves  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Over  the  past  20  years,  newspapers 
and  other  media  have  been  subject  to  peri- 
odic closures  and  other  legal  restrictions  on 
their  freedom  to  operate.  The  government 
justifies  the  closures,  accusing  the  newspa- 
pers of  inciting  people  to  riot,  and  noted 
that  there  is  a  legal  process  underway  re- 
garding the  closures.  However,  the  legal 
process  is  proceeding  at  a  glacial  pace  and 
even  COLINA  leaders  have  encouraged  the 
government  to  expedite  the  process. 

Three  newspaper— La  Prensa.  El  Siglo, 
and  El  Extra— have  been  closed  by  the 
regime  since  February  1988.  They  had  re- 
opened briefly  in  January  1988,  after  having 
been  closed  for  the  preceding  six  months. 

The  currently  operating  newspapers  are 
all  highly  partisan  toward  the  government. 
La  Estrella  de  Panama,  Panama's  leading 
newspaper,  covers  some  opposition  activity, 
but  usually  from  a  critical  perspective.  The 
newspaper  permits  the  opposition  to  pur- 
chase space  in  the  paper  for  political  adver- 
tising. While  one  new  newspaper.  Medlodia, 
recently  began  publishing,  the  opposition 
claims  that  It  was  granted  permission  only 
because  It  Is  a  pro-government  operation;  its 
chairman  of  the  board  is  COLINA  vice  pres- 
idential candidate  Ramon  Sielro. 

Three  radio  stations— Radio  KW  Contin- 
ente.  Radio  Noticlas  and  Radio  Mundlal— 
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have  been  closed,  except  for  a  very  short 
period,  since  July  1987.  However,  the  limits 
of  what  can  and  Is  expressed  over  the  radio 
appear  to  be  broader  than  in  other  media. 
One  owner  of  several  still  operating  radio 
stations  said  he  felt  free  to  air  blunt  criti- 
cism of  the  government  and  even  the  PDF. 
but  a(AiK>wledged  that  other  colleagues  un- 
doubtedly feel  more  constrained. 

There  are  daily  radio  programs  that  fea- 
ture opposition  candidates  offering  their 
perspectives  on  the  Panamanian  political 
situatfam.  These  programs  are  broadcast  live 
and  air  time  for  them  Is  purchased  by  the 
candidates  or  polltial  parties  at  a  discounted 
rate. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  television, 
which  provides  over  60  percent  of  Panama- 
nians with  their  primary  source  of  informa- 
tion. Is  more  complex.  Channel  2  is  a  pro- 
government  station  that  gives  limited  cover- 
age to  opposition  activities.  Channel  5, 
which  Is  owned  by  Delvalle,  has  been  closed 
since  he  was  ousted  from  office. 

Channels  4  and  13  cover  opposition  activi- 
ties and  permit  the  opposition  to  purchase 
short  qwts  at  reduced  rates— 25  percent  is 
required  by  law,  but  the  reductions,  accord- 
ing to  one  station  owner,  can  be  as  much  as 
60  percent.  To  date,  however,  the  stations 
have  been  unwilling  to  sell  the  parties  blocs 
of  time.  The  stations'  owners  are  very  con- 
scious of  the  limits  of  what  can  be  said  on 
television,  candidly  admitting  they  practice 
self-oensorship  and  refusing  to  allow  live 
interviews  on  political  matters.  Among  the 
subjects  not  mentioned  on  television  are 
crttldams  of  the  PDF  and  government  cor- 
ruption. They  also  explained  the  need  for 
reviewing  and,  in  some  cases,  editing  opposi- 
tion spots  to  ensure  that  "offensive  "  materi- 
als are  removed  before  broadcast. 

A  recent  Incident  that  occurred  after  the 
delegation  visit  Illustrates  the  conditions 
under  which  the  media  operates.  On  March 
20,  Alfredo  Jimenez,  publisher  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party  newspaper,  was  ar- 
rested together  with  two  sons  and  two  secre- 
taries. While  the  sons  and  secretaries  were 
released  within  30  hours  of  their  arrests.  Ji- 
mines  was  still  In  jaU  as  of  March  27.  He 
was  charged  with  printing  "seditious  materi- 
als" and  of  "formentlng  public  disorder"  by 
accusing  the  government  of  preparing  a 
fraud. 

C.  Other  forms  of  expression 
The  streets  of  Panama  City  are  festooned 

with  political  party  banners.  The  opposi- 
tion, however,  has  complained  that  some  of 
Its  banners  have  been  removed  at  night. 

More  troubling  is  the  charge  that  pro-gov- 
ernment forces  have  been  attempting  to  in- 
timidate opposition  supporters.  In  one  inci- 
dent reported  to  the  delegation,  a  group  of 
women  were  placing  barmers  on  lampposts 
when  they  were  told  to  cease  their  activities 
by  armed  individuals  riding  in  a  car  without 
license  plates,  thus  signifying  their  member- 
ship as  off-duty  PDF  persoimeL 

D.  Government  pressure  and  involvement 
Another  major  complaint  of  opposition 

sectors  involves  the  attempt  to  discourage 
public  transport  operators  from  working  on 
days  of  opposition  events.  This  aUegedly  is 
effected  by  threatening  to  withhold  licenses 
or  by  using  other  forms  of  intimidation. 

The  delegation  also  heard  allegations  that 
the  government  is  pressuring  public  employ- 
ees to  attend  COLINA  rallies  and  to  recruit 
COLINA  supporters.  These  employees  are 
being  asked  to  complete  "surveys";  those 
supporting  COLINA  are  asked  to  name  two 
other  friends  or  family  members  who  also 
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would  be  likely  to  support  the  government 
and  who  could  then  be  named  as  Electoral 
Tribunal  representatives  on  election  day. 
The  Implicit,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  ex- 
plicit, threat  is  that  failure  to  support  the 
government  will  result  in  the  loss  of  a  Job. 
The  government  also  allegedly  is  allowing 
COLINA  to  use  public  buildings  and  trans- 
port in  support  of  its  efforts.  The  opposition 
also  charged  that  the  minister  of  immigra- 
tion is  actively  helping  his  son  who  is  run- 
ning for  the  legislature  in  Constituency  4-7. 

ELECTION  ADMINISTRATION 

Oiven  Panama's  history  of  electoral  fraud, 
a  good  deal  of  attention  is  being  focussed  on 
the  particulars  of  the  electoral  process.  As 
one  prominent  Panamanian  noted:  "since 
the  first  elections  [held  in  19041  electoral 
processes  have  concluded  in  fraudulent  elec- 
tions." This  chapter  descrit>es  the  process  as 
prescribed  by  the  electoral  law  and  reports 
various  complaints  concerning  the  process 
that  have  been  presented  by  the  opposition 
and  by  various  civic  organizations. 
A.  Voterreffistration 

To  vote  in  Panama  an  individual  must:  ( 1 ) 
I  be  a  Panamanian  citizen:  (2)  appear  on  the 
I  final  voter  registration  list;  (3)  have  a  na- 
tional identity  card  (cedula);  (4)  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  legal  disqualification;  and  (5)  be  in 
Panama  on  election  day. 

Panamanians  are  eligible  to  receive  a 
cedula  at  age  18.  The  cedula  is  necessary  for 
a  variety  of  business  and  government  relat- 
ed activities,  but  not  all  citizens,  particular- 
ly those  living  in  rural  areas,  obtain  a 
cedula.  Upon  receiving  a  cedula,  the  citizen 
becomes  a  registered  voter  for  life.  The 
cedula.  however,  must  be  renewed  every  12 
years.  The  final  day  to  obtain  a  cedula  is 
April  7.  one  month  t>efore  the  election.  Pan- 
amanians had  to  apply  for  a  new  cedula. 
however,  by  February  6. 

1.  Creating  the  electoral  registry 

The  Electoral  Tribunal  published  the  pre- 
liminary registry  on  November  7,  1988.  The 
list  was  drawn  from  the  civil  registry,  which 
should  have  the  names  of  sdl  those  with  ce- 
dulas.  The  final  list  was  published  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  1989.  although  an  amended  list  was 
then  published  on  February  22  to  incorpo- 
rate names  mistakenly  excluded  by  the  Tri- 
bunal. According  to  the  Electoral  Tribunal, 
nearly  1.1  million  people  are  eligible  to  vote 
in  the  May  elections.  Each  political  party 
received  five  printouts  of  the  final  list,  al- 
though the  Tribunal  has  refused  to  provide 
the  computer  tapes  to  the  parties. 

The  registry  also  contains  the  specific  site 
to  which  a  voter  is  assigned.  A  voter  should 
be  assigned  to  the  site  near  his  or  her  resi- 
dence. However,  those  performing  election- 
related  duties,  as  well  as  medical  personnel, 
firefighters,  and  the  military,  can  vote  at 
the  place  they  are  working,  rather  than  the 
site  they  would  otherwise  be  assigned.  Ten 
days  before  the  election,  the  Tribunal  is  re- 
quired to  send  a  list  of  those  who  will  l>e 
voting  away  from  their  regularly-assigned 
sites  to  the  site*  where  they  will  be  voting 
and  to  the  sites  where  they  would  have  been 
voting. 

On  Iifarch  16.  the  Tribunal  inaugurated  a 
center  whereby  voters  can  obtain  over  the 
telephone  the  location  of  their  voting  site. 
The  Tribunal  has  indicated  its  intention  to 
publicize  this  service  through  the  various 
media  and  to  encourage  generally  voter 
turnout.  However,  piuty  representatives  re- 
peatedly expressed  concern  that  informa- 
tion provided  prior  to  the  elections  would 
not  necessarily  be  the  same  as  that  on  the 
final  lisU  distributed  to  election  officials. 


2.  Problem  areas 
The  delegation  was  presented  with  several 
complaints  regarding  the  registration  proc- 
ess and  related  matters.  These  complaints 
can  be  divided  into  the  following  general 
categories:  adding  bogus  voters  and  disen- 
franchising prospective  voters. 

a.  Bogus  voters— The  opposition  charges 
that  the  number  of  registered  voters  this 
year  represents  an  increase  of  29  percent 
over  the  1984  figure.  In  1984,  there  were 
917.677  registered  voters  and  this  year  there 
are  1.118,430,  an  increase  of  266,643.  This 
would  mean  that  nearly  92  percent  of  the 
voting-age  population  is  registered,  com- 
pared with  83  percent  five  years  ago.  More- 
over, the  opposition  claims,  there  have  been 
increases  of  up  to  60  percent  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  numt)er 
of  registered  voters  since  1952,  an  independ- 
ent analyst  calculates  there  should  be  no 
more  than  a  12-percent  increase  in  regis- 
tered voters. 

According  to  the  opposition,  the  unex- 
plained Increases  indicate  there  are  a  large 
number  of  fictitious  voters  or  large  numbers 
of  individuals  who  are  listed  on  the  registry 
more  than  once.  A  suspected  source  of  these 
fictitious  voters  is  the  military,  whose  mem- 
bers in  January  received  new  cedulas. 

Since  it  is  assumed  that  the  computer 
would  delete  from  the  registry  multiple  list- 
ings of  individuals  with  the  same  cedula 
number,  the  scheme  requires  either  that  an 
Individual  have  cedulas  with  different  num- 
bers or  that  the  individual  use  a  fictitious 
name  to  obtain  a  separate  cedula.  To  sub- 
stantiate the  charge,  the  opposition  has 
identified  several  people  who  have  two  or 
more  cedula  numbers.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  many  Panamanians  have  more  than 
one  cedula,  having  obtained  a  new  cedula 
when  the  original  one  was  lost  or  misplaced 
and  then  finding  the  original;  however,  the 
cedula  number  always  should  remain  the 
same.) 

The  above  charges  are  indeed  serious.  The 
internal  checks  against  multiple  voting  in- 
clude the  requirement  that  a  voter  must  be 
listed  in  the  electoral  registry  and  the 
punching  of  his  or  her  cedula.  However,  If 
there  are  fictitious  names  on  the  list  and  in- 
dividuals have  more  than  one  cedula  these 
checks  will  not  prevent  multiple  voting. 

To  esUblish  confidence  in  the  registry 
list,  the  Electoral  Tribunal  could  offer  a 
public  explanation  about  the  large  increase 
in  the  electorate.  It  also  could  agree  to  in- 
vestigate cases  where  individuals  allegedly 
have  more  than  one  cedula  number.  Finally, 
the  registry  should  be  carefully  reviewed  to 
ensure  that  those  who  have  died  are  not 
mistakenly  included. 

b.  Disenfranchisement— The  opposition 
described  several  mechanisms  by  which  pro- 
government  forces  are  seeking  to  disenfran- 
chise prospective  voters.  One  method  alleg- 
edly involves  requiring  individuals  living  in 
poor  neighborhoods  to  present  their  cedulas 
to  obtain  sacks  of  food.  The  cedula  is  then 
punched  in  the  precise  place  where  the 
Electoral  Tribunal  will  require  that  the  card 
be  punched  on  election  day,  thus  preventing 
these  individuals  from  voting.  This  allega- 
tion was  the  subject  of  discussion  (and  fisti- 
cuffs) in  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  March 
8,  and  the  matter  has  been  publicized  in  the 
media.  For  iu  part,  the  Electoral  Tribunal 
says  that  it  has  received  no  specific  com- 
plaints regarding  this  matter. 

A  second  form  of  disenfranchisement  in- 
volves the  assigning  of  voters  to  sites  far 
from  their  place  of  residence.  One  opposi- 
tion party  leader  related  that  his  youngest 


daughter  had  recently  obtained  her  cedula 
and  discovered  she  was  assigned  to  a  site  10 
kilometers  from  their  home;  his  five  other 
children  are  assigned  to  the  voting  site  near- 
est their  home.  It  is  unclear  how  many  simi- 
lar cases  exist,  but  unless  Panamanians  in- 
quire prior  to  the  elections  as  to  where  they 
are  assigned  to  vote,  on  election  day  they 
may  discover  having  been  reassigned  to  a 
less  convenient  site.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  newly-registered  voters  who  may  assume 
they  would  be  assigned  to  vote  where  their 
families  have  always  voted. 

A  third  form  of  disenfranchisement  in- 
volves the  April  7  cutoff  date  for  replacing 
cedulas.  Those  who  lose  their  cedulas  in  the 
month  preceding  the  election  will  be  effec- 
tively disenfranchised. 

Finally,  there  are  those  whose  names  are 
simply  not  on  the  list,  despite  their  having 
obtained  a  cedula  at  some  point  in  their 
lives.  According  to  one  opposition  leader, 
those  turning  18  who  have  participated  in 
demonstrations  during  the  past  10  months 
have  not  yet  received  their  cedulas.  The  del- 
egation, however,  received  no  independent 
corroboration  of  this  particular  charge. 

3.  Restoring  confidence  In  the  Electoral 
Tribunal 

As  noted  earlier,  a  major  problem  is  the 
lack  of  confidence  among  opposition  sectors 
in  the  Impartiality  of  the  Electoral  Tribu- 
nal. Thus,  while  some  of  the  problems  iden- 
tified above  may  be  the  result  of  administra- 
tive mistakes  or  problems,  in  the  current  cli- 
mate these  problems  are  viewed  as  part  of  a 
grand  scheme  to  manipulate  the  election 
system.  By  demonstrating  a  wUlingness  to 
address  the  problems  regarding  the  registry 
that  have  been  Identified  to  date,  the  Elec- 
toral Tribunal  may  be  able  to  restore  a 
degree  of  confidence  in  its  ability  to  admin- 
ister the  elections  fairly.  Members  of  the 
Electoral  Tribunal  point  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  telephone  hotline  that  will 
inform  voters  as  to  their  assigned  sites  and 
the  distribution  of  instruction  ptimphlets  on 
how  to  vote  (Appendix  5)  as  demonstrating 
their  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  electorate  is 
adequately  prepared  for  the  elections. 

D.  Monitoring  the  election  day  process 

The  Panamanian  experience  with  fraudu- 
lent elections,  including  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  1984  elections,  makes  the  mon- 
itoring of  the  process  on  election  day  ex- 
tremely important.  The  counting  process 
was  identified  as  requiring  particularly  close 
scrutiny.  This  section  reviews  some  of  the 
planned  efforts  and  highlights  potential 
problem  areas. 

1.  Panamanian  efforts 
The  electoral  law  encourages  election  day 
monitoring  by  authorizing  all  parties  to  des- 
ignate representatives  for  each  mesa.  Thus, 
each  party  must  recruit  at  least  4,255  indi- 
viduals (and  perhaps  double  that  amount)  if 
it  hopes  to  have  a  presence  at  every  mesa 
from  the  times  the  polls  open  until  the 
counting  is  complete.  The  recruiting  and 
training  of  these  represenUtlves  will  test 
the  organizational  capacity  of  all  the  parties 
competing  in  the  elections.  Opposition  poll- 
watchers  will  be  instructed  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  whether  the  military  Is  voting 
earlier  than  permitted,  whether  there  is  in- 
timidation of  voters,  and  whether  a  single 
Individual  is  being  permitted  to  vote  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  community. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  monitoring  process 
involves  the  reporting  of  the  results.  In 
1984,  major  problems  developed  when  re- 
turns for  precincts  where  the  opposition 
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won  were  challenged  at  the  counting  board 
level  by  the  pro-government  coalition.  This 
delayed  the  announcement  of  results  and  ul- 
timately resulted  in  the  voiding  of  large 
numbers  of  votes  cast  for  the  opposition.  In 
addition,  there  were  allegations  that  tally 
sheets  from  certain  constituencies  were 
stolen  and  replaced  with  forged  sheets. 

To  counter  these  potential  problems, 
ADOC  is  planning  an  independent,  unoffi- 
cial vote  count  that  will  Involve  obtaining 
results  from  the  party  represenUtives  at 
each  mesa.  The  opposition  also  wants  to  ac- 
company the  mesa  officials  who  deUver  the 
official  act  as  to  the  counting  boards  and  to 
sUtion  party  representatives  at  the  Elector- 
al Tribunal's  headquarters.  The  opposition 
estimates  it  will  have  most  of  the  results  cu- 
mulated by  midnight  on  election  day.  The 
Civic  Crusade  also  considered  organizing  an 
unofficial  vote  count  that  it  hoped  would  re- 
ceive the  support  of  the  Church,  but  has  ap- 
parently decided  the  ADOC  vote  count  will 
provide  an  adequate  check  on  the  official 
count-  ^    .      , 

The  ability  of  the  media  to  operate  freely 
on  election  day  will  be  another  critical  ele- 
ment in  the  monitoring  process.  Any  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  dissemination  of  results 
by  the  media,  as  happened  in  1984  when 
Channel  13  was  ordered  to  stop  broadcast- 
ing Uve  from  the  voting  sites,  ineviUbly  will 
create  suspicions  that  a  fraud  Is  being  per- 
petrated. 

2.  International  Observers 
Opposition  sectors  stressed  constantly  the 
importance  of  International  observers  for 
the  elections.  They  further  insisted  that  ob- 
servers are  required  "before,  during  and 
after  the  elections,"  and  encouraged  observ- 
ers to  visit  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
noted  the  importance  of  the  observers  re- 
ceiving access  to  the  counting  boards  after 
the  elections.  In  response,  the  delegation 
noted  there  would  be  a  significant  interna- 
tional observer  presence  for  the  elections, 
but  that  the  observers  would  be  dependent 
for  the  most  part  on  the  quality  of  informa- 
tion obtained  from  Panamanian  monitors. 

For  its  part,  the  government  appeared  am- 
bivalent about  the  prospect  of  international 
observers  being  present  for  the  elections. 
WhUe  government  officials  stressed  their 
commitment  to  fair  elections,  and  asserted 
that  the  elections  would  marli  a  further 
"perfecting  of  Panama's  democracy,"  they 
did  not  publicly  Invite  or  even  welcome  ob- 
servers. Instead,  they  indicated  observers 
would  be  free  to  visit  the  country  so  long  as 
they  do  not  Interfere  in  the  process  or  Inject 
themselves  as  "fiscalizadores"  (judges). 

MUitary  officials  also  acltnowledged  that 
observers  would  be  "beneficial  to  the  proc- 
ess so  long  as  they  did  not  Intervene  m  the 
process.  •  However,  La  Critica,  a  newspaper 
closely  aligned  with  the  mUltary,  criticized 
prospective  observers  as  "metiches"  (busy- 
bodies).  ^  ..  „ 
In  addition  to  permlttmg  observers,  the 
government  also  should  ensure  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  international  media  are  al- 
lowed to  operate  in  Panama.  Onerous  and 
unorthodox  regulations  have  been  adopted 
making  it  difficult  for  joumaliste  to  enter 
the  country.  These  require  that  a  journalist 
submit  a  copy  of  his  or  her  newspapers 
charter  with  every  visa  application. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  FAIR  ELECTIONS 

PDF  represenUtives  told  the  delegation 
that  they  intended  to  respect  the  results  re- 
gardless of  who  won.  Panamanian  analysts, 
however  remain  dubious  regarding  such 
commitments.  Indeed,  if  one  listened  only  to 


opposition  sectors,  one  would  leave  Panama 
believing  fraudulent  elections  are  inevlUble. 
Given  the  events  of  1984,  there  is  good 
reason  to  be  skeptical  regarding  the  inten- 
tions of  the  government  and  the  PDF.  The 
government's  refusal  to  lift  restrictions  on 
the  media  and  to  encourage  the  return  of 
those  who  have  been  exUed  are  additional 
reasons  for  skepticism.  In  this  context,  the 
opposition's  requests  for  international  ob- 
servers appears  less  designed  to  encourage 
fair  elections  and  more  oriented  toward  pro- 
viding a  basis  for  delegltimizing  the  elec- 
tions In  the  eyes  of  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Various  scenarios  were  presented  to  the 
delegation  by  Panamanians  from  a  variety 
of  political  perspectives.  Several  people  sug- 
gested that  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
massive  defeat  for  the  pro-government 
slate,  the  government  would  find  some 
excuse  for  cancelling  the  elections;  this  pos- 
sibUity  was  firmly  rejected  by  PDF  officers. 
Alternatively,  it  was  suggested,  the  govern- 
ment would  commit  massive  fraud.  In  either 
case,  the  government  would  expect  contin- 
ued International  condemnation,  but  would 
view  such  condenmation  as  a  lesser  risk 
than  allowing  the  opposition  to  win  the 
elections. 

Several  people  suggested  the  PDF  might 
allow  an  opposition  victory  In  either  the 
race  for  president  or  the  legislature.  In  this 
way.  the  PDF  could  nwdntain  control  of 
those  areas  it  deemed  essential  for  its  con- 
tinued institutional  autonomy.  Such  a  de- 
velopment would  pose  a  major  chaUenge  to 
the  opposition,  forcing  it  to  decide  whether 
reaching  a  modus  vivendl  with  the  PDF 
would  be  consistent  with  pledges  to  reform 
Panamanian  society  and  to  reestablish  a 
democratic  system.  One  critical  issue  that 
would  have  to  be  addressed  regards  General 
Noriega's  future.  The  opposition  views  Nor- 
iega's departure  as  essential,  but  military  of- 
ficials appeared  to  be  solidly  in  Noriega's 
comer,  commenting  that  forcing  his  depar- 
ture "would  be  an  unacceptable  sacrifice." 

Both  government  and  opposition  leaders 
acknowledge  that  the  elections,  even  if  con- 
ducted freely  and  fairly,  wiU  not  resolve 
Panama's  problems.  Ultimately,  negotia- 
tions win  be  required  between  the  different 
political  actors  in  Panama,  Including  most 
obviously  the  PDF.  The  space  for  such  ne- 
gotiations, however,  appears  limited.  The 
government  proudly  proclaims  that  it  repre- 
sents the  Torrljos  mantle,  while  the  opposi- 
tion denounces  20  years  of  military  dictator- 
ship. The  PDF  feels  threatened  by  the  op- 
position and  the  opposition  genuinely  be- 
lieves the  PDF  requires  a  major  overhaul. 
Perhaps  the  Church  could  serve  as  a  facUi- 
Utor  of  negotiations,  despite  its  reputation 
among  some  In  the  opposition  as  being  non- 
activist. 

Given  this  delicate  situation.  International 
attention  to  the  Panamanian  situation  de- 
serves high  priority  among  those  committed 
to  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rights. 
However,  the  Panamanian  people  ultimate- 
ly will  be  responsible  for  deciding  the  fate 
of  their  country. 
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The  current  negotiations  on  Mexi- 
co's oppressive  $100  billion  debt  repre- 
sent the  first  test  of  the  administra- 
tion's new  approach  to  the  crisis  under 
the  Brady  plan.  All  eyes— in  the  inter- 
national financial  community  and 
among  debtor  nations— will  be  watch- 
ing these  negotiations  as  an  indication 
of  how  extensive  relief  will  be  under 
the  Brady  plan. 

Mexico's  new  President.  Carlos  Sali- 
nas de  Gortari,  faces  many  challenges 
as  he  seeks  to  reform  Mexico  political- 
ly and  economically— his  most  pressing 
task  is  the  international  debt.  As 
today's  editorial  notes, 


MEXICO  AND  DEBT  RELIEF 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  excellent  editorial  in 
today's  New  York  Times  regarding 
international  debt  negotiations  and 
relief  for  Mexico. 


Mr.  Salinas  has  moved  boldly  to  extend 
economic  reform  and  to  attack  business  and 
labor  corruption.  He  has  also  moved  bravely 
against  drug  trafficking.  By  these  measures, 
Mexico  has  earned  the  right  to  expect  relief 
from  Its  crushing  debt. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  19. 19891 
Mexico  Makes  Itself  a  Model  Debtor 
Mexico,   the   first  big  debtor  nation  to 
crack  under  the  load  of  its  debts  to  foreign 
banks,  is  now  the  first  to  start  negotiating 
with  them  on  debt  reduction.  The  outcome 
of  their  negotiations,  which  start  today  in 
New  York  City,  will  set  a  pattern  for  all  the 
debtors   and   their   creditors.    In   Mexico's 
case,  relief  is  well  deserved. 

Of  the  third  world  s  $1.3  trillion  In  foreign 
debt.  Mexico  owes  $100  billion— second  only 
to  Brazil.  The  debt  reduction  plan  recently 
proposed  by  Treasury  Secretary  Nicholas 
Brady  and  adopted.  In  broad  terms,  by  the 
major  creditor  nations  Is  aimed  at  bank 
debt;  Mexico's  U  $60  billion,  on  which  it 
pays  roughly  $6  billion  a  year  In  Interest. 

The  object  Is  to  let  debtors  put  more  of 
their  foreign  earnings  into  economic  devel- 
opment and  less  into  paying  off  foreign 
banks.  The  amount  of  reduction  will  vary 
from  country  to  country.  Treasury  officials 
have  estimated  20  percent  over  all.  That's 
not  enough,  but  it's  an  Important  start. 

The  burden  of  servicing  foreign  debt  has 
hobbled  Mexico's  economic  growth  for 
seven  years.  But  while  the  average  Mexican 
is  no  better  off  than  before  the  Government 
came  up  short  In  1982,  Mexico  has  done 
more  than  almost  all  other  debtors  to  ad- 
dress the  root  cause  of  Its  economic  disor- 
der. 

Former  President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid 
began  the  process,  trimming  and  selling  off 
state-owned  enterprises  and  reducing  bar- 
riers to  foreign  competition.  Then  his 
party's  60-year  grip  on  government  leader- 
ship was  seriously  challenged  In  last  year's 
election  when  Mr.  de  la  Madrid's  prot*ge, 
Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari,  won  by  only  a 
thin  margin. 

Mr.  Salinas  has  moved  boldly  to  ext«nd 
economic  reform  and  to  attack  business  and 
labor  corruption.  He  has  also  moved  bravely 
against  drug  trafficking.  By  these  measures, 
Mexico  has  earned  the  right  to  expect  relief 
from  Its  crushing  debt. 

Several  debtors  have  started  negotiations 
under  the  new  plan;  Mexico  has  made  the 
most  progress  and  thus  will  be  a  model.  The 
first  big  step  was  a  $3.6  billion  loan  from  the 
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IntematloiULl  Monetary  Fund.  That  Is  an 
extraordinary  opening.  Previously  the  fund 
Insisted  on  waiting  until  alter  a  borrower 
had  made  arrangements  with  the  banics. 
With  the  fund's  commitment  already  a  fact, 
Mexico  negotiates  with  its  banks  under  less 
preaaure. 

The  Mexicans  plan  to  use  about  a  third  of 
the  IJiCF.  loan  for  debt  reduction:  Indeed. 
Mr.  Brady  has  said  that  If  the  banks  don't 
agree  to  take  some  losses,  the  monetary 
fund  will  withhold  tl  billion.  How  much  can 
be  accomplished  with  $1  billion  depends  on 
how  Mexico  and  the  banks  arrange  it 

There  are  various  routes.  For  Instance. 
Mexico  could  use  the  tl  billion  as  collateral 
to  giuLrantee  future  Interest  payments  if 
banks  agreed  to  accept  bonds  with  substan- 
tially less  face  value  than  current  debt.  Or  it 
could  offer  banks  equity  states  in  Mexican 
businesses.  Or  banks  cotild  agree  to  post- 
pone some  current  Interest  if  eventual  pay- 
ment were  guaranteed. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  debt  reduction  Is  eco- 
nomic growth  and  political  stability.  The 
borrowers  and  the  lenders  need  both. 
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BOSSAOES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one 
his  secretaries. 


of 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MEASX7RE8  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill,  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence,  was  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  placed  on  the  calendar 

HJl.  1385.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Federal  Holiday 
Commission. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Btu>)  reported  that  on  today  April  19. 
1989.  he  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled Joint  resolution,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House: 

BJ.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  «t>«iy.i«ttwy 
May  19e9  as  "Older  Americans  Month." 


United  SUtes  the 
Joint  resolution: 

8.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989  as  "Older  Americans  Month." 


UMI 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  April  19,  1989,  he 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 


EXEC:UTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

James  O.  Mason,  of  Georgia,  to  be  an  A.s- 
slstant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services: 

John  Theodore  Sanders,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
tJnder  Secretary  of  Education:  and 

Nancy  Mohr  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation.  Depart 
ment  of  Education. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCrriON  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SASSER  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
OoRX): 
S.  835.  A  bill  to  provide  that  employees  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  who  are 
covered  by  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment shall  not  be  subject  to  any  regulations 
which  take  employee  efficiency  or  perform- 
ance ratings  into  account  in  determining  the 
order  of  retention  of  competing  employees 
in  a  reduction  in  force:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  B4r.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoRD,     Mr.     McCLaRE.     and     Mr. 
CoRXR): 
S.  836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  to  provide  potato 
producers  with  improved  methods  of  assess- 
ment for  financing  a  more  effective  market- 
ing  research   and    promotion    program,    to 
provide  an  effective  consumer  information 
program  designed  to  expand  the  market  for 
potatoes,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
8.  837.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Nicola  Giam- 
pietro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  838.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  estate  tax  inclu- 
sion  related   to   valuation   freezes:   to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
S.  839.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  safe  oper- 
ation of  tanker  traffic  in  Puget  Sound,  to 
improve  the  ability  to  respond  to  tanker 
vessel  accidents  in  Puget  Sound,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 
8.  840.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
education  loan  interest  incurred  by  doctors, 
nurses,  and  allied  health  professionals  while 
serving  in  medically  underserved  areas:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Keh- 
MXDT,  Mr.  Garm,  Mr.  DeCokcini,  Mr. 


Reid.  Mr.  Peu,.  Mr.  Iwouye,  and  Mr. 
Bryan): 
S.  841.  A  bill  to  provide  Jurisdiction  and 
procedures    for   claims    for   compassionate 
payments  for  Injuries  due  to  exposure  to  ra- 
diation from  nuclear  testing  and  uranium 
mining;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  credit  against 
tax  for  employers  who  provide  on-site  day- 
care facilities  for  dependents  of  their  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kerrey): 
S.  843.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
awards  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  undergraduate  students  who  are  willing 
to  commit  themselves  to  teach  elementary 
or  secondary  mathematics  or  science  for  a 
specified  period  of  time;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  844.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  National  Park 
System  Review  Board,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kew- 

NEDY.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Burdick, 

Mrs.  Kassebadm,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 

Wilson,  Mr.  Jettords,  Mr,  Bumpers. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Coats. 

and  Mr.  Metzenbaum): 

S.  845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 

Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revitalize  the 

Pood    and   Drug   Administration,    and   for 

other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MtTRKOWSKI: 
S.  846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  compensated 
work  therapy  and  other  services  and  assist- 
ance furnished  to  homeless  veterans  and 
other  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McC^URE)  (by  request): 
S.  847.  A  biU  to  maintain  a  competitive,  fi- 
nancially strong,  and  secure  uranium  en- 
richment capability  In  the  United  States  by 
reorganizing  the  uranium  enrichment  enter- 
prise, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  848.  A  bill  to  prevent  distortions  in  the 
reapportionment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives caused  by  the  use  of  census  popu- 
lation figures  which  include  Illegal  aliens;  to 
the  CoRunlttee  oh  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himseU.  Mr. 

Hetlin,  Mr.  Boren,  and  Mr.  Symms): 

S.  849.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  2036(c)  of 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  relating 

to  valuation  freezes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  fee  on  the  Im- 
portation of  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Baucus.  Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 

Conrad.   Mr.   Burdick.   Mr.  Borzn. 

Mr,  Pressler.  Mr.  Kasten.  and  Mr. 

Grassley): 

S.  851.  A  bill  to  promote  the  development 

of  small  business  In  rural  areas;  to  the  Com- 

miteee  on  Small  Business. 

By    Mr.    BRYAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

RoBB,  and  Mr.  Graham): 

S.  852.  A  bill  to  exclude  the  receipts  of 

Social  Security  Trust  Funds  from  the  deficit 

calculation:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
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Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
August  4,  1977,  with  Instructions  that  If  one 
committee  reports,  the  other  committee  has 
thirty  days  of  continuous  session  to  report 
or  be  discharged. 

By  Mr.  E>ODD: 
S.  853.  A  bill  to  assist  States  in  providing 
low  and  middle  income  housing  to  their  resi- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs- ..     » 

By    Mr.    ADAMS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

OoRTOH.  and  Mr.  Iwoxrxi:): 
S.  854.  A  blU  to  expand  eligibility  for  the 
Expert-Witness  Loan  Fund;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMKinci): 
S.  885.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  esUbllsh  a  cave  research  insti- 
tute at  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  tSi.  MURKOWSKI: 
S  856.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
SUtea  Code  and  the  International  Invest- 
ment and  Trade  In  Services  Survey  Act  to 
improve  the  quality  of  daU  on  foreign  in- 
vestment In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conmjerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  GIiENN: 
S  857.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  reduce  the  premium  paid  by 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
for  coverage  for  their  survivors  under  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  and  to  provide  a  new 
Supplemental  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  to 
offset  the  effect  of  the  two-tier  annuity 
computation  under  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  for  spouse  and  former  spouse  benefici- 
aries; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S  858.  A  bill  to  repeal  a  provision  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
of  1989.  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
alteration  of  the  command  structure  for 
military  forces  in  Alaska;  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar.   

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
S  859.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  drug  utli- 
zation   review  system   to   prevent   adverse 
drug  reactions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Iitr.  DASCHLE: 
S    860.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  ensure  adequate  analysis  of 
the  budgetary  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  for  veterans  health  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Ms.  MIKUISKI  (for  herself  and 

Mr.  SARSAiras): 
S  861  A  blU  to  authorize  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  Washington  Researeh  Ubrary 
Consortium;  to  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
S  862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ConsoUdated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  grant  program  to  assist  the  residents 
of  rural  areas  and  smaU  communities  to 
secure  adequate  quanUties  of  safe  water, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BADCDS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

S  863.  A  blU  to  create  a  Rural  Partnership 
Fund  and  a  loans  program  to  administer 
funds  from  such  Fund,  to  create  a  Micro- 
business  Loan  Fund  and  a  Microbuslness 
Technical  Assistance  Fund  and  a  program 


to  administer  funds  from  such  Funds,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for   himself.   Bilr. 
Hkimz.  Mr.  Pmssldi  and  Mr.  Bur- 
dick): 
S.  864.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  all  urban  consumers  be  uti- 
lized by  a  Federal  officer  or  agency  In  deter- 
mining  certain   cost-of-Uvlng   increases   in 
benefits  and  allowances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.     RtJDMAN.     Mr.     Simon.     Mr. 
WiLSOH,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.  CJramstoh,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
GoRTOM.  Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Lautekberg. 
Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Kewkedy, 
Mr.    Lev™.    Mr.    Moynihan,    Mr. 
BniGAMAif.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Lieber- 
MAif  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
regarding  retail  competition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RiEGLE): 

S.  866.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Calumet 
Copper  Country  National  Historical  Park  In 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  867.  A  blU  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  sulf  achloropyrldazlne;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dixon): 
S.  868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
allow  interests  in  publicly  traded  partner- 
ships to  be  treated  as  qualifying  employer 
securities;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bond,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  commemorative  stamp  to  be  issued  on 
January  18,  1991.  to  honor  Doctor  Thomas 
Anthony  Dooley  III.  and  commemorate  the 
30th  anniversary  of  his  death;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Coats): 
8J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  as  "National  Duckling 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEFUN: 
8J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  3,  1989.  as  "National  Teacher  Ap- 
preciation Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
SJ.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  September  11,  1989, 
and  ending  on  September  15,  1989,  as  "Na- 
tional Historically  Black  CoUeges  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SIMON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
I^viR.  and  Mr.  Motnihan): 
S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October    5.    1989.    as    "Raoul    WaUenberg 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  B«r.  CRANSTON: 
SJ.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  8  through  14.  1989.  as 
"National  Week  of  Commitment  to  Helping 
the  Homeless";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
S.  Res.  109.  A  resolution  to  recognize  the 
Patuxent  River  as  an  appropriate  demon- 
stration site  for  national  water  quality  man- 
agement; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  Res.  110.  A  resolution  supporting  free- 
dom   in   Soviet-occupied    Georgia;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole): 
S.  Res.  111.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent,  and  to 
authorize  the  production  of  documents  by.  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  in  the  case  of  United  States 
V.  Eugene  Robert  Wallach.  et.  al;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Mitchell): 

S.  Res.  112.  A  resolution  to  commend  the 

courage  of  Albert  Gore  III  the  6-year-old 

son  of  Senator  Albert  Cjore.  Jr.;  considered 

and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Sasser.  and  Mr.  Levin): 

S.  Res.  113.  A  resolution  to  discontinue 

the  use  of  polystyrene  foam  products  in  the 

Senate  Food  Services;  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiTRDiCK.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
METZENBAim,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  Res.  114.  A  resolution  concerning  the 
restoration  of  Eastern  Airlines;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.    Thitrmond,     Mr.     Heinz.     Mr. 
Gorton,  and  Mr.  Chatee): 
S.  Res.  115.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  continuation 
of  the  V-22  aircraft  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BlliS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  McCLtJRE.  and 
Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Potato 
Research  and  I*romotion  Act  to  pro- 
vide potato  producers  with  improved 
methods  of  assessment  for  financing  a 
more  effective  marketing  research  and 
promotion  program,  to  provide  and  ef- 
fective <»nsumer  information  program 
designed  to  expand  the  market  for  po- 
tatoes, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Porestry. 

potato  research  and  promotion  act 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1989. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  in  this 
effort  by  Senator  Boin>,  Senator 
McClttre  and  my  dlstingtilshed  col- 
league  from  Maine.  Senator  Cohsh. 
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Representative  Richard  Stallimg  of 
Idaho  is  planning  to  introduce  similar 
legislation  in  the  House. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Potato 
Research  and  Promotion  Act  of  1971, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  appoints 
potato  producers  from  throughout  the 
United  States  to  serve  on  the  National 
Potato  Promotion  Board. 

The  Board  now  has  95  members  and 
conducts  a  program  of  research  and 
consumer  information  that  is  designed 
to  expand  potato  markets.  The  pro- 
gram is  generic  in  nature,  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  domestic  or  imported 
potatoes  or  make  any  reference  to  any 
particular  brand  of  potatoes. 

In  order  to  pay  for  its  Research  and 
Consumer  Information  Program,  the 
Board  collects  assessments  from  do- 
mestic producers  on  the  fresh  potatoes 
used  for  human  consumption  and  for 
seed. 

The  current  activities  of  the  Board 
were  instituted  after  a  referendum 
among  potato  producers  in  the  early 
1970's  and  have  historically  been 
strongly  supported  by  growers.  In  fact, 
growers  in  1984  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported an  increase  in  the  assessment 
in  order  to  raise  additional  revenues 
for  the  National  Promotion  Board. 

The  only  problem  with  the  current 
program  is  that  not  all  producers  now 
pay  the  assessment  which  fund  the 
National  Potato  Promotion  Board's  ac- 
tivities although  all  potato  producers 
stand  to  benefit  from  the  Board's  ef- 
forts to  expand  markets. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  correct  that  situation  in 
two  ways  so  that  all  producers  who 
benefit  from  the  National  Potato  Pro- 
motion Board's  programs  contribute  to 
the  Board's  support. 

First,  the  legislation  would  authorize 
assessments  on  imported  potatoes. 

The  rationale  for  doing  so  is  clear. 
Domestic  and  foreign  producers  who 
export  potatoes  to  the  United  States 
both  benefit  when  markets  are  en- 
hanced through  the  Board's  activities. 
But  only  domestic  producers  pay  an 
assessment. 

I  believe  foreign  producers  should 
pay  their  fair  share  of  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  Board's  Research  and 
Education  Program.  The  legislation 
would  do  so  by  extending  the  assess- 
ment to  persons  engaged  in  importing 
potatoes  or  who  act  as  an  agent. 
broker,  or  cosignee  for  any  entity  that 
produces  potatoes  outside  the  United 
States  for  sale  in  this  country. 

The  assessment  on  imported  table- 
stock,  frozen,  processed,  or  seed  pota- 
toes will  be  paid  by  importers  at  the 
time  of  entry  into  the  United  States  at 
a  rate  established  by  the  Board  so  that 
the  effective  assessment  shall  equal 
that  paid  by  domestic  producers.  In 
addition,  importers  will  be  given  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board  so  that  they 
can  have  a  voice  over  how  the  assess- 
ment revenues  are  spent. 


Second,  the  legislation  would  elimi- 
nate the  voluntary  nature  of  the  as- 
sessment. 

Under  current  law,  producers  can 
now  petition  the  Board  for  a  refund  of 
the  assessments  levied  on  their  pota- 
toes sold  in  commercial  channels.  Most 
producers  pay  the  assessment. 

In  fact,  only  about  5  percent  of 
growers  take  advantage  of  this  author- 
ity. But  the  refunds  represent  about 
15  percent  of  the  total  assessment 
originally  collected  by  the  Board. 

Without  making  the  assessment 
mandatory,  too  many  large  producers 
will  continue  to  get  a  free  ride  from 
the  Promotion  Board's  programs. 
That's  unfair.  Just  as  foreign  produc- 
ers should  pay  their  fair  share,  so 
should  all  domestic  producers. 

One  other  important  provision  of 
this  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  put  these  changes  into 
effect  immediately  instead  of  requir- 
ing a  producer  referendum.  It  would 
do  so  in  order  to  save  the  substantial 
costs  and  time  associated  with  con- 
ducting a  referendum  among  12.000 
producers. 

I  believe  that  is  reasonable  given  the 
historic  levels  of  support  among  grow- 
ers for  the  assessment  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Potato  Promotion 
Board  over  the  past  16  years. 

But  I  recognize,  however,  that  there 
needs  to  be  safeguards  for  potato  pro- 
ducers to  reflect  their  opposition  to 
the  proposals  contained  in  my  legisla- 
tion. That  is  why  I  have  included  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  conduct  a  referendum  to  deter- 
mine whether  producers  want  to  ter- 
minate or  suspend  the  changes  if  that 
is  the  request  of  10  percent  of  growers. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Potato  Promotion  Board  and 
many  State  potato  boards  support  this 
legislation  because  it  corrects  the  in- 
equities I've  discussed,  but  would  pro- 
vide the  National  Promotion  Board  ad- 
ditional revenues  with  which  to  con- 
duct its  ongoing  activities. 

The  efforts  of  the  National  Potato 
Promotion  Board  to  improve  markets 
for  potatoes  has  benefited  all  produc- 
ers, foreign  and  domestic,  large  and 
small,  those  who  pay  the  assessment 
and  those  who  decline  to  do  so. 

I  think  it's  only  fair  that  all  who 
share  in  the  benefits  should  pay  their 
fair  share.  That's  what  my  legislation 
would  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  836 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  Amendments  of 
1989". 

SEC.  2.  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Section  303  of  the  Potato  Research  and 
Promotion  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2611)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "and 
foreign  countries"  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting  ", 
and  imported  into  the  United  SUtes  from 
foreign  countries"  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof;  and 

(3)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  inserting  "and 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign countries"  after  "harvested  In  the 
United  SUtes"  and  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

SEC  3.  DEFIMTION& 

Section  303  of  the  Potato  Research  and 
Promotion  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2612)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "forty-eight  contigu- 
ous" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "50";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  foreign  countries" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  term  'importer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  importing  Ublestock, 
frozen,  processed,  or  seed  potatoes  into  the 
United  States  or  who  acts  as  an  agent, 
broker,  or  consignee  for  any  person  or 
nation  that  produces  Irish  potatoes  outside 
the  United  SUtes  for  sale  in  the  United 
SUtes.". 

SEC  4.  AimioRmr  to  issue  plans. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  304  of  the 
PoUto  Research  and  Promotion  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  2613)  is  amended— 

(1)  striking  out  "forty-eight  contiguous" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "50";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  foreign  countries" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

SEC.    5.    REQUIRED   TERMS    AND   CONDITIONS   OF 
PLANa 

Section  308  of  the  PoUto  Research  and 
Promotion  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2617)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "and 
importers"  after  "represenUtives  of  produc- 
ers"; 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
"and  importers"  after  "RepresenUtives  of 
producers"  and  after  "nominated  by  produc- 
ers"; and 

(C)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  by  inserting 
"or  importers"  after  "If  producers";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  <g)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  With  regard  to  each  order  issued 
under  this  Act  that  provides  for  a  producer 
refund,  the  Secretary  shall  amend  such 
order  to  eliminate  such  refund.". 

SEC.  S.  ASSESSMENTS. 

Section  310  of  the  PoUto  Research  and 
Promotion  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2619)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)";  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (d)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(dKl)  The  board  shall  esUblish  the  as- 
sessment rate  on  imported  Ublestock, 
frozen,  processed,  or  seed  poUtoes  so  that 
the  effective  assessment  rate  shall  equal  the 
assessment  rate  on  domestic  production. 

'(2)  Such  assessment  shall  be  paid  by  the 
importer  to  the  board  at  the  time  of  entry 
into  the  United  SUtes. 

"(3)  An  importer  shall— 
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"(A)  maintain  a  separate  record  indicating 
the  total  quantity  of  tablestocii.  frozen, 
processes,  or  seed  potatoes  imported  into 
the  United  States  that  are  included  under 
the  terms  of  the  plan  and  those  that  are 
exempt  under  such  plan;  and 

"(B)  provide  to  the  board  such  other  in- 
formaUon  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
board.  ,  , 

"(4)  An  importer  responsible  for  payment 
of  assessmenU  under  this  subsection  shall— 

"(A)  maintain  and  maiie  available  for  in- 
spection by  the  Secretary  such  books  and 
records  as  are  required  by  the  plan;  and 

"(B)  file  reporte  at  the  times,  and  in  the 
manner,  and  having  the  content  prescribed 
by  the  plan.". 

SEC.  7.  tEFERENDUM. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law,  any  amendment  made  to  the  plan 
issued  under  the  PoUto  Research  and  Pro- 
motion Act  (7  U.S.C.  2611  et  seq.)  as  a  result 
of  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shaU 
become  effective  on  the  date  that  the  Secre- 
tary issues  the  amendment,  without  being 
subject  to  a  referendum. 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  837.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nicola 
Giampietro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Juditdary. 

FOR  THE  HELIEF  OF  NI(X)LA  GIAMPIETRO 

•  MR.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  private  relief  bill 
on  behalf  of  Nicola  Nico  Giampietro 
to  be  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence. 

It  is  not  often  that  I  introduce  legis- 
lation of  this  type,  however,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  situation  indicate 
that  a  legislative  response  is  necessary. 
Nicola  Nico  Giampietro,  an  Italian  na- 
tional, came  to  the  United  States  in 
1982  to  assist  his  sister,  Mrs.  QuiUco— 
a  United  States  citizen  residing  in 
Selma,  AL— in  the  care  of  her  bedrid- 
den husband— also  a  citizen— who  is 
suffering  from  cancer. 

The  Quilico's  story  is  a  sad  one.  Ten 
days  after  the  Quilico's  were  married 
in  1979.  Anthony  Quilico  was  the 
victim  of  a  mugging  and  robbery,  leav- 
ing him  paralyzed  and  brain  damaged. 
His  wife  Carmela  nursed  Anthony 
after  his  hospital  release  untU  she 
could  no  longer  give  him  24  hour  care 
alone.  . .    .  . 

Nico  came  from  Italy  to  aid  his 
sister.  He  is  the  only  relative  the  Quili- 
co's have  in  the  United  States. 

Anthony  Quilico,  who  is  now  bedrid- 
den, has  developed  cancer  and  must 
often  be  transported  to  the  hospital 
for  chemotherapy  treatment.  Mr.  Qui- 
lico's condition  requires  24  hour  care. 
In  fact  a  letter  from  the  physician 
treating  Mr.  Quilico  states  that  "it  is 
medically  necessary  that  Mrs.  Quilico 

have  help."  . , 

In  1983  Carmela  Quilico  fUed  a  peti- 
tion on  behalf  of  her  brother  so  that 
he  may  become  a  permanent  resident 
of  the  United  States  under  the  fifth 
preference  category.  Currently  the 
priority  date  Mr.  Giampietro  falls 
under  will  not  be  processed  for  several 
years.  In  the  meantime.  Mr.  Giampie- 
tro has  remained  in  the  United  States 


by  receiving  several  extensions  on  his 
tourist  visa.  Now,  Mr.  Giampietro  has 
exhausted  any  further  attempts  to 
extend  his  visa  and  the  agencies  insist 
that  he  must  leave. 

If  Mr.  Giampietro  departs  the 
United  States,  Mrs.  Quilico  will  have 
to  either  admit  her  husband  to  a  nurs- 
ing home,  which  she  cannot  afford,  or 
quit  her  job  to  provide  full-time  care 
for  her  husband.  Mr.  Giampietro  came 
to  America  to  provide  assistance  to  his 
sister  and  brother-in-law.  His  assist- 
ance has  enabled  this  family  to  survive 
circumstances  that  might  have  de- 
stroyed others.  He  has  given  this 
family  hope.  Allowing  him  to  remain 
In  this  country  is  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  his  presence  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  Giampietro's  situation  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  citizens  of 
the  community  in  which  the  Quilico 
family  resides.  Mr.  Giampietro  has 
reached  out  not  only  to  his  family  but 
to  an  entire  community.  I  have  been 
asked  to  Introduce  this  legislation  be- 
cause of  the  belief  of  this  community 
that  Mr.  Giampietro  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  very  important  part  of 
the  Selma  community. 

While  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Giampietro 
personally,  I  admire  his  dedication  and 
I  believe  that  his  departure  would  be 
very  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
QuUlco  family. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  this  humanitarian  effort 
and  give  this  legislation  favorable  con- 
sideration.* 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  838.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  estate  tax 
Inclusion  related  to  valuation  freezes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


REPEALING  THE  ESTATE  TAX  INCLUSIOH  RELATED 
TO  VALDATION  FREEZES 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  an  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation for  our  Nation's  small  family 
farms  and  family  businesses.  The  bill  I 
am  Introducing  will  repeal  section 
2036(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
This  new  section  from  our  estate  tax 
laws  has  the  potential  to  force  coimt- 
less  family-owned  businesses  from 
family  hands. 

Section  2036(c)  is  aimed  at  the  so- 
called  estate  freeze.  An  estate  freeze  is 
an  estate  tax  plarming  technique 
which  seeks  to  freeze  for  estate  tax 
purposes  the  value  of  one  generation's 
interest  in  a  family-owned  business. 
An  estate  freeze  is  accomplished  when 
one  generation  conveys  a  partial  own- 
ership interest  in  the  business  to  a 
later  generation.  The  later  generation 
is  given  an  ownership  interest  that 
conUins  most  of  the  potential  for 
growth  while  the  previous  generation 
retains  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
business  but  one  which  will  not  in- 
crease in  value.  Consequently,  the 
value  of  the  business  for  estate  tax 
purposes  is  fixed  at  the  time  of  the 


transfer  at  the  value  of  the  Interest  re- 
tained by  the  current  generation.  The 
current  generation  pays  gift  taxes  on 
the  Interest  conveyed  to  the  next  gen- 
eration, but  at  the  value  at  the  time  of 
conveyance.  If  the  business  increases 
in  value,  this  increase  will  not  be  part 
of  the  current  generation's  estate.  An 
estate  freeze  can  be  accomplished,  for 
example,  by  an  owner  of  a  family  busi- 
ness conveying  common  stock  to  his 
children  while  retaining  preferred 
voting  stock  for  himself. 

Section  2036(c)  puts  a  halt  to  this 
estate  plsoining  practice  by  bringing 
the  interest  conveyed  to  the  second 
generation  back  into  the  estate  of  the 
first  generation  at  death.  As  a  result, 
the  estate  of  the  first  generation  pays 
taxes  based  upon  the  fuU  present 
value  of  the  business. 

Section  2036(c)  was  enacted  by  the 
conference  committee  to  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987.  It 
was  not  included  In  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  sec- 
tion 2036(c)  was  poorly  drafted.  Con- 
gress conducted  no  hearings  on  this 
proposed  change  in  the  law  and  took 
no  testimony  from  experts  on  its  possi- 
ble effects.  As  a  consequence,  not  only 
does  the  statute  affect  estate  freezes, 
it  potentially  affects  any  transfer  be- 
tween family  members  regardless  of 
whether  the  transfer  is  by  sale  or  gift. 
To  compound  the  problem,  the  poten- 
tial reach  of  section  2036(c)  was  ex- 
panded last  year  in  the  Technical  and 
Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act  of  1988.  To 
eliminate  one  method  of  estate  plan- 
ning. Congress  passed  a  statute  which 
may  drastically  affect  many  other  le- 
gitimate transactions  between  family 
members. 

For  example,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's real  property,  probate  and 
trust  law  section  has  concluded  that 
section  2036(c)  could  subject  an  indi- 
vidual's estate  to  additional  taxes  at 
rates  as  high  as  55  or  60  percent  If  the 
Individual  engages  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing transactions: 

First,  gives  or  sells— even  at  fair 
market  value— an  interest  In  a  corpo- 
ration or  partnership  to  a  child  or 
other  family  member; 

Second,  makes  a  loan— «ven  at  a 
market  Interest  rate— to  a  corporation 
in  which  a  child  has  an  Interest; 

Third,  receives  a  salary  as  an  em- 
ployee of  a  corporation  in  which  a 
child  has  an  interest; 

Fourth,  hires  a  child  to  work  in  a 
family  business  If  that  business  has  an 
employee  stock  ownership  plan;  and 

Fifth,  starts  a  new  business  with  his 
or  her  child. 

As  can  be  seen  by  these  examples, 
this  provision  of  the  Tax  Code  has  the 
potential  for  having  disastrous  effects 
upon  this  Nation's  family  businesses 
and  family  farms.  Even  an  arm's- 
length  transaction  between  family 
members  might  be  suspect  under  this 
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code  section.  The  (mly  my  for  the 
owner  of  a  fmmily-nm  business  to 
safely  construct  a  transaction  to  aeU 
all  or  part  of  the  business  would  be  to 
seU  the  property  to  a  nonfamily 
member.  The  Tax  Code  should  not  be 
used  in  this  way  to  destroy  family- 
owned  businesses  and  farms. 

This  section  was  enacted  without 
the  degree  of  scrutiny  which  any  law 
should  have,  especially  a  law  with 
such  drastic  consequences.  The  best 
course  is  for  the  Congress  to  start 
over.  Congress  should  repe&l  the  law. 
Once  it  has  done  so.  it  should  then 
hold  hearings  and  take  testimony  so 
that  it  can  be  determined  If  estate 
freews  pose  a  genuine  problem  to  the 
estate  tax  system,  and.  if  so,  how  best 
to  solve  the  problem  with  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  damage  to  other  le- 
gitimate intrafamily  transactions. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  the  serious  problems  unin- 
tentionally caused  by  this  bad  law  and 
to  Join  with  me  in  voting  to  repeal  it.« 


By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
S.  839.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  safe 
operation  of  tanker  traffic  in  Puget 
;  Sound,  to  improve  the  ability  to  re- 
I  spond  to  tanker  vessel  accidents  in 
Puget  Sound,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

FUGKT  aOUIfD  TANKXR  SAPSTT  ACT 

B<r.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Puget  Sound 
I  Tanker  Safety  Act  of  1989.  This  legis- 
lation will  improve  oil  tanker  safety  on 
Puget  Sound  and  improve  contingency 
plans  for  oil  spill  response.  We  in 
Washington  State  are  extremely 
proud  of  our  beautiful  marine  environ- 
ment, of  the  rocky  coastline  of  the 
Olympic  Peninsula,  of  the  glories  of 
Puget  Sound. 

We  are  terribly  concerned  over  the 
spXil  that  recently  occurred  in  Valdez 
AK.  and  its  Implications  for  Puget 
Sound.  I  have  been  talking  to  a 
number  of  people  during  the  course  of 
the  last  2  weeks,  regarding  the  re- 
sponse to  the  Valdez  spill;  and  have 
examined  within  Puget  Sound  the 
equimoent  and  the  availability  of 
items  to  omtrol  a  spill  or  to  prevent  it 
I  am  concerned  about  what  I  have 
learned,  because  we  want  to  preserve 
the  heritage  of  Puget  Sound  and  our 
coastline  frxHU  a  very  dangerous  threat 
of  the  tanker  traffic  that  occurs  in 
that  area. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  We  must  hit 
the  beaches  before  that  oil  does. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  an  important  part  of  an  over- 
all package  to  protect  Puget  Sound 
against  oilspill  pollution.  This  package 
will  include  the  tanker  safety  bill.  I  am 
introducing  today  expanding  the  exist- 
ing vessel  traffic  control  system  in 
Puget  Sound  and  working  with  Sena- 
tor Mrghbx  to  pass  his  Oil  Pollution 
liability   and   Compensation   Act   of 


1989.  Mr.  President,  many  may  wonder 
why  I  iiave  proceeded  with  this  so 
promptly  at  this  time.  Bfy  involvement 
to  this  issue  goes  back  a  long  time. 

OOUBLBHUUa 

The  first  provision  of  my  biU  will  re- 
quire tankers  to  have  double  hulls. 
This  step  is  long  overdue.  Fifteen 
years  ago.  Senator  BAagnuson  and  I 
fought  for  double  huUed  tankers;  it  is 
time  ttiat  this  fight  be  Joined  again. 

The  double  hulls,  which  we  are  re- 
quiring now.  are  not  a  cvu^all.  but 
there  is  sound  evidence  that  they  will 
significantly  reduce  oilspills  from 
grounding  or  collisions.  We  tried  to 
obtain  a  worldwide  double  hull  stand- 
ard back  in  the  1970's.  My  bill  would 
require  double  hulls  on  all  new  tank- 
ers operating  in  U.S.  waters. 

The  second  part  would  be  individual 
vessel-spill-prevention  measures. 

Puget  Sound  vessels,  those  coming 
into  tills  bathtub  of  water,  should 
have  individual  vessel-spill-contain- 
ment plans.  These  plans  would  outline 
how  spiUs  will  be  minimized,  repairs 
made  quickly,  and  the  proper  authori- 
ties notified.  Elach  vessel  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  the  equipment  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  plans  aboard 
that  vessel.  Annual  Coast  Guard  in- 
spections would  be  required  to  see  that 
the  plan  was  being  followed. 

PLAJfS  AND  ■QUmCKIlT  Ul  THE  SODND 

Mr.  President.  I  was  shocked  in  my 
discussions  to  see  how  far  the  Coast 
Guard  was  unprepared  to  deal  with 
major  spills  in  Puget  Sound.  At  least 
in  Valdez  they  had  an  over  optimistic 
plan  that  was  on  paper  in  Puget 
Sound;  however,  it  appears  we  iiave  a 
limited  amount  of  equipment,  and  it 
was  testified  to  by  the  Coast  Guard 
last  week  that  it  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  any  major  oilspill. 

That  is  not  good  enough,  and  we 
want  it  upgraded.  My  bill  requires 
every  oil  transport  vessel  owner  and 
oil  facility  owner  to  obtain  Coast 
Guard  approval  of  a  contingency  plan 
for  its  operation  in  the  event  of  a  spiU. 
These  plans  could  not  be  approved 
unless  they  provided  for  sufficient 
equipment  to  deal,  and  this  is  a  key 
word,  with  a  maximum  probable  spill. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  testified 
that  the  equipment  at  Valdez  was  not 
adequate  for  the  size  of  that  spill  and 
that  was  a  major  reason  for  that  disas- 
ter. The  bill  also  requires  annual  drills 
and  practice  exercises  and  makes  these 
plans  public. 

When  I  was  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation of  the  United  States  I  fought  to 
force  the  Coast  Guard  to  address 
tanker  safety  issues  in  Puget  Sound. 
We  did  get  supertankers  banned  from 
Puget  Sound.  Years  later,  however.  I 
go  back  and  find  tiiat  our  regulatory 
effort  is  still  weak.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  step  in  and  do  the  Job. 

So  in  addition  to  the  biU  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  there  are  several  other 


measures  which  we  must  take  to  pro- 
tect Puget  Sound. 

And  I  might  recommend  these  to 
other  Members  who  have  large  bodies 
of  unprotected  water  on  their  shores. 


.  TRAmc  coimoL 
The  first  step  in  the  package  is  to 
improve  the  vessel  traffic  control 
system  in  Puget  Sound.  It  must  be  ex- 
panded to  cover  the  entire  sound  and 
eliminate  any  blind  spots  or  shadows. 
The  Coast  Guard  should  then  use  it  to 
actively  monitor  and  control  vessels  in 
dangerous  waters. 

PBDBUUJZDIC  cLKAirnr 

Second,  we  need  to  increase  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  cleanup.  Now.  the  Coast 
Guard  waits  for  3  or  4  days  to  see  if 
the  private  company  is  going  to  do  the 
Job.  They  should  have  authority  to 
direct  how  the  oil  will  be  cleaned  up. 
and  do  so  without  relieving  the  compa- 
nies of  liability. 

COHIIMUBHC'T  FDHD/STUCT  LIABnjTT 

Third,  after  12  years  of  trying,  we 
need  to  pass  an  oilspill  liability  and 
contingency  fund  bill.  This  will  assure 
funds  for  immediate  Coast  Guard  re- 
sponse. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
MiTCHXLL's  legislation  on  this  matter. 
mALTm 

Fourth,  companies  responsible  for 
oilspills  should  not  be  able  to  reap 
huge  profits  from  their  spills  in  in- 
creased prices,  and  to  deduct  the 
cleanup  costs  from  their  taxes,  and 
walk  away  scot-free  with  the  insurance 
company  picking  up  the  tab.  The  pen- 
alties for  oilspills  should  be  increased, 
and  I  will  introduce  legislation  dedi- 
cating a  portion  of  the  fines  from  oil- 
spills to  acquire  coastal  parkland  and 
other  wilderness  and  repair  environ- 
mental damage. 

pnx>T  ucxmnia 
Fifth,  we  need  to  be  ever  vigilant  in 
making  constant  improvements  to  our 
pilot  licensing  programs  to  ensure  that 
these  tankers  are  properly  and  ade- 
quately manned  in  local  waters. 

COASTAL  on.  KXFLOMATION 

Finally,  we  must  block  the  adminis- 
tration's plans  to  allow  oil  drilling  off 
the  Washington  and  Oregon  coastline. 

This  is  an  ambitious  agenda;  but  it  is 
a  critical  task.  As  we  move  forward, 
there  will  be  changes  in  this  legisla^ 
tion.  and  I  will  work  with  aU  interest- 
ed parties  to  perfect  this  legislation 
and  plan.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  f  oUows: 

8.839 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  the  House 
of  RepretentoHve*  of  the  United  State*  oj 
America  in  Conmeu  oatenMed, 
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SBCnON  1.  SHOBT  TTIU. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Paget 
Sound  Tanker  Safety  Act  of  1W»." 

SBC  X.  OONCmSIONAL  PDOMNGS  AND  PinrOSB. 

(a)  Fnn>DH2B.— The  CmgreaB  finds  and  de- 
clares that: 

(1)  Paget  Sound  is  a  unique  and  Ineplaoe- 
aUe  marine  environment,  and  of  paramount 
Importance  to  the  economy  of  Washington 
state  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

(2)  Tranvort  by  water  of  oO  through 
Puget  Sound  poses  an  ongoing  threat  to  this 
unique  environment. 

(3)  In  lli^t  of  several  oQ  spills  in  the  area 
over  the  past  several  yean,  there  is  concern 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  reguU- 
tory  regime  for  vessels  carrying  oil  on  Puget 
Sound. 

(4)  In  Ught  of  Inadequate  response  to  the 
tragic  oU  tanker  accident  in  Prince  l^lllam 
Sound.  Alaska,  there  is  concern  about  the 
adequacy  of  existing  contingency  response 
plans  for  oil  spills  in  Puget  Sound. 

(b)  PtiarosB.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 

(1)  to  authorise  new  regulations  to  better 
ensure  the  safety  of  vessels  carrying  oil  in 
Puget  Sound; 

(2)  to  improve  existing  ccmtlngency  plans 
for  oil  spill  response  in  Puget  Sound;  and 

(3)  to  ensiue  that  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton state  are  informed  about  the  adequacy 
of  existing  oil  spUl  contingency  plans. 

see  s.  DBrnnnoNS. 
As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(a)  "barge"  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  in  section  2101  of  UUe  46  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code; 

(b)  "major  conversion"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  In  section  3701  of  title  40 
of  the  United  States  Code; 

(c)  "new  tanker"  means  a  tanker. 

(1)  for  which  a  contract  for  construction 
has  not  been  entered  into  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  on  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract 
for  coostruction,  construction  liegins  after 
the  date  of  auu;tment  of  this  Act:  or 

(3)  which  undergoes  a  major  conversion 
imder  a  contract  made  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  or  construction  work 
that  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  "Puget  Sound"  means  all  navigable 
waten  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Washing- 
ton state  and  the  United  SUtes  east  of  Cape 
Flattery,  and  all  navigable  waten  within 
Grays  Harbor  and  Wlllapa  Bay:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  publish 
within  one  month  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  regulations  defining  the  precise 
boundaries  of  the  area  covered  by  this  Act; 

(e)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 

is  operating  .    ,_, 

(f)  "splU"  includes  any  spilling,  leaking, 
pumping,  pouring,  emitting,  emptying,  or 
dumping; 

(g>  "tank  vessel"  means  a  vessel  that  is 
constructed  or  adapted  to  carry,  or  that  car- 
ries, oil  in  bulk  as  cargo  or  cargo  residue; 

(h)  "tanker"  means  a  self-propelled  tank 
vessel  constructed  <»-  adapted  primarily  to 
carry  oa  in  bulk  in  the  cargo  spaces. 

SBC  4.  DBSKN  RBQIIIBEIfBNTS  rOB  VBSaKLS  CAB- 
KTING  CBBTAIN  CABCOB8  IN  BULB. 

(a)  ArpucAsnxTT.— Subject  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  this  section  applies  to 
any  new  tanker  of  at  least  20.000  gross  tons 
which  carries  oil  in  bulk  as  cargo  or  in  resi- 
due; and: 

(1)  operates  on  the  navigable  waten  of 
the  Ukilted  States;  or 

(2)  transfen  oil  in  a  port  or  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 


(b)  ExcBTiom.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  public  vessel  as  defined  in  aec- 
Uon  2101  of  UUe  46  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  Tankxr  Mumnm  Stahsabss.— All 
tanken  to  which  this  section  applies  shall 
be  equipped  with  a  double  hull,  which  in- 
cludes both  double  sides  and  a  double 
bottom  fitted  throughout  the  cargo  length 
of  such  vesaeL 

(d)  CoNvoKMrrT  wtth  Inrbmatioiiai. 
Stahdabds.— The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  opportunity,  enter  into  discus- 
sions with  the  International  BCaritime  OrgSr 
nlzatlon  (IMO)  on  requiring  additional 
safety  standards  for  tankers  operating  in 
environmentally  sensitive  areas.  Such  dis- 
cussions shall  include  a  review  of  the  com- 
parative safety  records  worldwide  of  tanken 
with  double  hulls  or  double  bottoms,  and 
tanken  without  these  features.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Merchant  Iftarine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  progress  on  these  negotiations  no 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(e)  Studixs.— The  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Cc«nmerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives reports: 

(1)  on  all  recent  oil  spills  in  Puget  Sound 
involving  barges,  whether  any  of  these  spills 
could  have  been  prevented  by  requiring 
double  hulls  or  double  bottoms  on  baizes,  or 
requiring  additional  safety  Unes  between 
towing  vessels  in  Puget  Sound,  and  a  specif- 
ic recommendation  on  the  desirability  of  re- 
quiring double  bottoms  or  double  hulls  on 
barges  carrying  oil  in  Puget  Sound;  and  a 
specific  recommendation  on  the  desirability 
of  requiring  additional  safety  lines  between 
towing  vessels  in  Puget  Sound;  and 

(2)  on  individual  tank  size  in  tanken  car- 
rying oil  in  bulk,  changes  in  tank  sise  over 
the  last  twenty  yean,  and  a  specific  recom- 
mendation on  whether  limits  should  be 
placed  on  the  size  of  individual  tanks  within 
tankers. 

SBC  I.  INDIVIDUALIZED  VBSSEL  SPILL  PBEVBN- 
TION  PLANS. 

(a)  Apfucabiutt.— Subject  to  the  excep- 
tions in  subsection  (b)  of  section  4,  this  sec- 
tion applies  to  all  tank  vessels  which: 

(1)  carry  oil  in  bulk  as  cargo  or  in  residue 
In  Puget  Sound;  or 

(2)  transfer  oU  in  any  port  or  place  in 
Puget  Sound. 

(b)  RxGtnjiTORT  MsASTTRXs.— Not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  final 
rule  requiring  all  vessels  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion to  prepare  an  individualized  spill  pre- 
vention and  oountermeasure  plan.  As  a  min- 
imum, such  plan  must  include: 

(1)  procedures  for  timely  notification  of 
appropriate  authorities  of  a  spill; 

(2)  identification  of  persoimel  responsible 
for  taking  corrective  action  in  the  case  of  a 
spUl; 

(3)  a  description  of  procedures  used  to 
mtnitnto'  the  damage  from  a  spill  and  to 
make  inunediate  repain  if  possible; 

(4)  a  description  of  countermeasure  and 
response  equipment  and  its  location  on  the 
vessel;  and 

(5)  minimiitn  Standards  for  crew  training. 

(c)  EQumiKHT  Stafdahds.— Not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  final  rule 


listing  the  equipment  that  must  be  carried 
by  vessels  subject  to  this  section  to  carry 
out  the  spill  preventitHi  and  countermeasure 
plans  described  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  iMsruiiiom  and  Maibtebaiks.— Subse- 
quent to  issuance  of  the  rules  described  in 
this  sectitm.  the  Secretary  shall  implement 
regulations  providing  for  «"""«'  inspection 
of  vessels  covered  by  this  section  to  ensure 
that  the  vessel  is  in  compliance  with  the 
plan  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  to  ensure  that  the  equipment  re- 
quired by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  is  on 
board  and  in  good  working  order. 

SBC  a  OIL  SPUL  OOmiNGBNCy  PLAm. 

(a)  Apfucabiutt.— This  section  applies  to 
ownen  or  operaton  of  vessels  described  in 
section  5(a),  and  ownen  or  operaton  of  oil 
producing,  refining,  or  transportation  facili- 
ties that,  due  to  their  location,  reasonably 
could  be  expected  to  spill  oil  into  or  upon 
the  navigable  waten  of  Puget  Sound  or  ad- 
joining shorelines. 

(b)  CoRTiB<»HCT  Plahs.— No  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  final  ruJe  re- 
quiring persons  subject  to  this  section  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  ^>- 
proval  a  contingency  plan  for  the  preven- 
tion, containment  and  cleanup  of  oil  spills 
from  vessels  or  facilities  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a).  At  a  minimum  such  plans  must  in- 
clude: 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  "maximum  proliable 
spill"  from  the  facility  or  vessel  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (e>  of  this  section; 

(2)  a  descripticMi  of  the  amount,  type  and 
location  of  all  countermeasure  equipment 
maintained  or  readily  available  and  the  time 
required  for  its  deployment; 

(3)  procedures  for  early  detection  and 
timely  notification  regarding  oil  spills; 

(4)  procedures  to  ■nnrnn  the  severity  of  the 
oil  spill,  plan  countermeasures  and  begin 
cleanup  efforts; 

(5)  identification  of  trained,  prepared  and 
available  personnel  for  responding  to  an  oil 
spill; 

(6)  Provisions  for  disposal  of  recovered 
spill  materlaL 

(c)  CooPBBATivB  Epp(»TS.— In  Complying 
with  this  section,  an  owner  or  operator  of  a 
vessel  or  facility  may  rely  on  his  participa- 
tion in  a  cooperative  effort  with  other  per- 
sons subject  to  this  section  to  develop  satis- 
factory contingency  plans. 

(d)  Appboval  of  Plahs.— 

(1)  In  approving  the  contingency  plans  re- 
quired by  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  adequacy  of  risk  analysis  in  the 
determination  of  twyimniri  probable  spill, 
the  estimated  response  time,  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  trained  personnel  and  communica- 
tions equipment. 

(2)  No  plan  shall  be  approved  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  equipment 
listed  in  the  plan  Is  sufficient  to  respond  to 
the  maTimiim  probable  spill  from  the  vessel 
or  facility  in  question. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  a  oooiier- 
aUve  agreement  with  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton to  delegate  the  approval  of  contingency 
plans  under  this  section  to  the  State  of 
Washington. 

(f)    OOIBBLnraS    FOB    BlAZnfDIf    Pbobablb 

Spill.— The  Secretary  shall  publish  guide- 
lines for  the  determination  of  maTimiim 
probable  spill  from  a  vessel  or  facility, 
taking  into  account  the  amount  of  oil  being 
transported,  stored  or  transferred,  and  the 
risk  of  a  spOL 
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r.     PVBUC     AWARENESS     AND     PRACTICB 
DRILLS. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  publish 
an  up-to-date  description  of  the  contingency 
plans  prepared  for  oU  spills  In  Puget  Sound, 
and  an  Inventory  of  equipment  available  for 
responding  to  such  spills. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  conduct 
practice  drills  of  the  contingency  plans  pre- 
pared for  oil  spills  in  Puget  Sound.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  a  report  on  such  drills 
including  an  assessment  of  actual  response 
time,  available  equipment  as  compared  to 
equipment  listed  in  the  contingency  plans, 
and  requirements,  if  necessary,  for  changes 
In  the  plans. 

SBC  8.  IMPACT  ON  OTHER  LAW. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  or 
interpreted  as  changing,  diminishing,  or 
preempting  in  any  way  the  authority  of  a 
state,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  to 
regulate  vessels  carrying  oil  or  other  hazard- 
ous materials  and  to  provide  for  oil  spill 
contingency  response  planning  and  activi- 
ties, in  state  waters. 

SEC  *.  PENALTIES. 

(a)  A  person  violating  this  Act  or  a  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  this  Act  is  liable  to 
the  United  States  Government  for  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  t2S,000.  Each  day 
of  a  continuing  violation  is  a  separate  viola- 
tion. 

(b)  Each  vessel  to  which  this  Act  applies 
that  is  operated  in  violation  of  this  Act  or  a 
reg\ilation  prescribed  under  this  Act  is  liable 
in  rem  for  a  civil  penalty  as  prescribed  in 
subsection  <a)  of  this  section. 

<c)  A  person  willfully  and  knowingly  vio- 
lating this  Act  or  a  regulation  precribed 
under  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000.  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  a  regulation  prescribed 
under  this  Act. 

dcscriptiolf  op  the  highlights  op  senator 
Adams'  Pdgkt  Souni)  Tanker  Sapctt  Act 
opl»89 

The  Puget  Sound  Tanker  Safety  Act  of 
1989  addresses  two  issues  of  fundamental 
Importance  to  the  citizens  of  Washington 
State.  First,  it  requires  Improvements  in  ex- 
toting  regulations  for  vessels  carrying  oil  in 
Puget  Sound.  Second,  it  requires  companies 
owning  vessels  and  oil  facilities  to  prepare 
contingency  plans  for  oil  spills  and  maintain 
the  necessary  equipment  to  carry  them  out. 

DESIGN  RXQUIREMENTS  POS  TANKERS 
OPIRATING  in  U.S.  WATERS 

1.  All  tankers  over  20,000  tons  that  oper- 
ate in  U.S.  waters  and  are  constructed  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation  are 
required  to  be  equipped  with  double  hulls 
and  double  bottoms. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  must 
seek  a  review  by  the  International  Maritime 
Organization  of  tanker  safety  standards,  in- 
cluding the  comparative  safety  records  of 
single  hull  and  double  hull  tankers. 

3.  The  Coast  Guard  is  directed  to  study 
the  safety  record  of  barges  carrying  oil  in 
Puget  Sound,  and  make  specific  recommen- 
dation for  new  regulations,  including  the 
possibility  of  requiring  double  hulls  or 
double  bottoms. 

SPBCIAL  REQtmiRlfRNTS  POR  PUGET  SOUND  AND 
RELATES  WATERS 

1.  These  requirements  apply  to  all  of 
Puget  Sound.  Including  all  state  and  federal 
waters  east  of  Cape  Flattery,  and  within  the 


enclosed  bay  areas  of  Gray's  Harbor  and 
Wlllapa  Bay. 

2.  Spills  response  requirements  for  vessels. 
This  provision  is  designed  to  increase  Coast 
Guard  supervision  of  individual  vessel  spill 
prevention  plans,  and  require  that  vessels 
carry  the  necessary  equipment  for  minimiz- 
ing and  preventing  spills. 

(a)  The  Coast  Guard  is  directed  to  imple- 
ment regulations  requiring  vessels  carrying 
oil  as  cargo  or  transferring  oil  in  Puget 
Sound  to  have  individualized  vessel  spill 
control  plans.  These  plans  will  outline  ways 
to  minimize  the  amount  of  any  spill,  make 
immediate  repairs,  and  immediately  notify 
the  proper  authorities. 

(b)  The  Coast  Guard  will  determine  the 
equipment  necessary  for  implementation  of 
these  plans,  and  require  vessels  to  carry 
such  equipment. 

(c)  The  Coast  Guard  must  Inspect  vessels 
annually  to  ensure  compliance  with  their 
plans,  and  to  ensure  that  required  equip- 
ment is  on  board  and  well  maintained. 

3.  Contingency  plans.  This  provision  in- 
creases Coast  Guard  supervision  of  industry 
contingency  plans,  and  requires  companies 
owning  or  operating  vessels  or  oil  facilities 
to  have  sufficient  levels  of  equipment  avail- 
able at  all  times. 

(a)  Vessels  carrying  oil  as  cargo  or  trans- 
ferring oil  in  Puget  Sound,  and  all  oil  refin- 
ing, producing,  and  transportation  facilities 
in  Puget  Sound  would  be  required  to  submit 
contingency  plans  to  the  Coast  Guard  for 
approval.  These  plans  must  include  specific 
elements  outlined  in  the  bill,  and  the  Coast 
Guard  could  not  approve  plans  that  did  not 
have  sufficient  equipment  available  to  deal 
with  the  "maximum  probable  spill"  from 
the  vessel  or  facility  in  question.  Acquisition 
of  the  equipment  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
owner-operator. 

(b)  The  bill  permits,  and  is  designed  to  en- 
courage, obligations  under  this  section  to  be 
met  through  coopterative  efforts  such  as  the 
existing  Clean  Sound  Cooperative. 

5.  Impact  on  State  law  or  regulatory  au- 
thority. The  bUl  is  not  intended  to  change, 
diminish,  or  preempt  Washington  state's 
law  or  regulatory  authority  in  any  way. 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  education  loan  interest  in- 
curred by  doctors,  nurses,  and  allied 
health  professionals  while  serving  in 
medically  underserved  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  TREATMENT  OP  MEDICAL  PERSONNEL 
SERVING  IN  MEDICALLY  UNDERSERVED  AREAS 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  proud  to  introduce  a  bill  that  will 
reinstitute  an  important  provision 
that  was  removed  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986.  The  intention  of  this 
measure  is  to  encourage  physicians 
and  other  health  care  professionals  to 
practice  in  areas  of  our  States  that  are 
rtiral  or  otherwise  underserved. 

The  issue  of  health  care  may  be  the 
most  important  one  that  we  deal  with 
in  Congress  this  year.  The  quality  and 
the  affordability  of  health  care  are 
crucial  issues  to  every  one  of  our  con- 
stituents. Each  one  of  us  represents 
thousands  and  millions  of  individuals 
who  depend  on  physicians,  nurses, 
conselors,   therapists,   dietitians,   and 


other  health  professionals  for  their 
care. 

Mr.  President,  this  need  is  magnified 
in  many  areas  of  Oklahoma.  More 
than  half  of  the  people  in  my  State 
live  in  rural  areas  where  adequate  care 
is  often  miles  away  from  a  family's 
home,  if  available  at  all.  It  is  very  hard 
to  encourage  good,  educated,  devoted 
providers  to  practice  in  many  of  these 
areas.  And  access  to  quality  health 
care  is  not  Just  a  health  issue:  It  is 
often  the  deciding  factor  of  whether 
or  not  an  area  is  attractive  to  new  in- 
dustry and  economic  development.  For 
many  rural  areas  that  are  dependent 
on  agriculture  and  energy,  the  beating 
they  have  taken  over  the  last  10  years 
has  left  them  with  barely  an  infra- 
structure left  to  survive.  I  want  these 
areas  to  have  a  fighting  chance  to 
hold  on  and  to  rebuild  their  communi- 
ties. 

There  are  also  parts  of  the  country 
that  may  not  necessarily  be  in  rural 
areas,  but  are  nonetheless  medically 
underserved  because  of  a  shortage  of 
personal  health  services.  We  need  to 
consciously  address  the  fact  that  these 
special  needs  do  exist  as  well. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  I 
have  stated  before,  is  to  address  the 
continuing  problem  of  recruiting 
health  care  professionals  to  rural 
areas.  We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  just 
hope  that  the  problem  corrects  itself. 
I  realize  that  doctors  graduate  from 
medical  schools  with  hugh  loans.  I 
Icnow  that  living  expenses  add  up 
when  one  is  in  school  full  time  and  not 
able  to  be  gainfully  employed  for  a 
time.  And  by  all  means,  we  should  en- 
courage, not  discourage,  continuing 
education  in  these  individuals'  particu- 
lar fields  when  we  are  depending  on 
them  to  know  the  latest  and  most  ef- 
fective ways  to  treat  our  medical 
needs. 

This  bill,  which  has  been  introduced 
identically  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  Congressman  Vander  Jagt 
for  the  House  rural  health  caucus, 
allows  these  health  care  professionals 
to  deduct  the  interest  on  the  debts 
that  they  have  incurred  for  their  edu- 
cation. This  is  one  small  step  to  let 
them  know  that  we  value  their  work 
and  that  we  need  it  desperately  in  our 
rural  areas.  This  incentive  will  make  it 
possible  for  some  to  practice  medicine 
in  areas  where  the  paycheck  may  not 
be  as  generous  as  in  other  areas,  but 
where  the  need  and  appreciation  for 
their  work  is  certainly  not  lacking. 

I  invite  my  colleagues,  especiaUy 
those  who  are  members  of  the  Senate 
rural  health  caucus,  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  DEDUCTION  FOR  EDUCATION  LOAN  IN- 
TEREST INCURRED  BY  CERTAIN  INDI- 
VIDUALS SERVING  IN  MEDICALLY  UN- 
DERSERVED  AREAS. 

(a)  In  Gkoteral.—  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
163(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  disallowance  of  deduction  for 
personal  Interest)  U  amended  by  striking 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D),  by 
redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as  subpara- 
graph (F),  and  by  inserting  after  subpara- 
graph (D)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  any  qualified  education  loan  interest 
(within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (5)), 
and".  

(b)  Qualified  Educatioh  Loam  Interest 
DEFimtD— Subsection  (h)  of  section  163  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (6)  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (4)  the  following 
new  paragraph:  

"(5)  Qualified  education  loan  iwtkrest.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'qualified  edu- 
cation loan  interest'  means  interest— 

"(1)  which  is  on  an  education  loan  of  an  el- 
igible health  care  individual. 

"(il)  which  is  paid  or  accrued  by  such  Indi- 
vidual, and 

"(III)  which  accrues  during  the  period 
such  individual  U  serving  In  a  medlcaUy  un- 
derserved  area. 

"(B)  Education  loan.— The  term  "educa- 
tion loan"  means  Indebtedness  Incurred  to 
pay  the  individual's— 

"(I)  qualified  tuition  and  related  expenses 
(as  defined  in  section  117(b)), 

"(11)  reasonable  living  expenses  while 
away  from  home  in  order  to  attend  an  edu- 
cational Institutional  Institution  described 
in  section  170(b)(lKAXll),  or 

"(ill)  continuing  education  expenses  In  the 
Individual's  health  field. 

"(C)  Eligible  health  care  individual.— 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
'eligible  health  care  individual'  means  an  In- 
dividual who  Is— 

"(I)  a  physician  (as  defined  In  section 
1861(rKl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act). 

"(ID  a  nurse  who  Is  legally  authorized  to 
act  as  such  by  the  SUte  In  which  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  serving,  or 

"(Hi)  an  allied  health  professional  (as  de- 
fined In  section  701(13)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act). 

"(D)  Medically  ukdkrserved  area.— The 
term  'medically  underserved  area'  means— 

"(I)  any  area  with  a  medically  underserved 
area  (as  defined  in  section  1302(7)  or  330(b)) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act), 

"(11)  any  high  Impact  area  (as  defined  in 
section  329(a)(5)  of  such  Act),  and 

"(111)  any  health  manpower  shortage  area 
(as   defined   In   section   332(a)(1)   of  such 

Act)." 

(c)  ErrBCTivE  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1988.« 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Kennedy.      Mr.      Garh.      Mr. 

DeConcini,     Mr.     Reid,     Mr. 

pcT.i.,    Mr.    INOUYE,    and    Mr. 

Bryan): 
S.  841.  A  bill  to  provide  jurisdiction 
and  procedures  for  claims  for  compas- 
sionate payments  for  injuries  due  to 
exposure  to  radiation  from  nuclear 
testing  and  uranium  mining;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


radiation  exposure  COiCPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  No- 
vember 1985.  a  historic  vote  occurred 
here  on  the  Senate  floor.  With  that 
vote,  the  U.S.  Government  admitted 
that  because  of  its  open  air  testing  of 
atomic  bombs,  innocent  citizens  had 
actually  developed,  and  in  some  cases 
died  from  cancer.  To  help  remedy  the 
damage  that  occurred  from  this  test- 
ing, the  legislation  upon  which  we  fa- 
vorably voted  created  a  trust  fund 
from  which  these  innocent  citizens 
could  receive  compensation  for  their 
injuries  and  loss  of  life.  The  historic 
vote  to  which  I  have  referred  occurred 
on  a  Senate  resolution  regarding  the 
Compact  of  Free  Association  with  the 
Governments  of  Micronesia.  And  the 
innocent  citizens  to  which  I  referred 
were,  of  course,  foreign  citizens  who 
happened  to  live  on  the  islands  that 
were  downwind  of  the  atomic  testing 
that  occurred  at  the  Pacific  testing 
site. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  Government  was  admitting  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  cancers  which 
were  contracted  by  these  islanders, 
this  vote  to  which  I  am  referring  was 
historic  for  another  important  reason. 
This  vote  was  also  historic  because  it 
failed  to  address  the  exact  same  suf- 
fering that  occurred  right  here  within 
our  borders,  due  to  the  open  air  test- 
ing at  the  Nevada  test  site. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
when  we  were  debating  the  Marshall 
Islands  Compact,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  also  have  provided 
a  trust  fund  for  those  U.S.  citizens 
who  lived  downwind  of  open  air  atomic 
testing.  This  amendment  was  not  the 
product  of  some  last  minute  thought, 
but  was  the  product  of  years  of  re- 
search and  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee.  It  was  well 
conceived  and  offered  a  meaningful  so- 
lution and  remedy  to  the  people  of 
southern  Nevada,  southern  Utah,  and 
northwestern  Arizona  who  were  be- 
trayed by  their  own  government 
during  the  testing  period. 

Unfortunately.  my  amendment 
failed  to  survive  a  tabling  motion  by 
just  eight  votes.  There  were  several 
reasons  for  that  outcome,  and  I  under- 
stand why  some  of  my  colleagues  took 
the  positions  that  they  did.  But  the 
issue  has  not  gone  away. 

While  we  were  attempting  to  find  a 
legislative  solution  to  this  problem. 
1.200  downwind  plaintiffs  brought  suit 
against  the  Federal  Government,  al- 
leging that  the  fallout  caused  cancer 
to  them  or  their  relatives.  In  May 
1984.  the  first  24  cases  were  decided  in 
Allen  versus  United  States,  a  419-page 
opinion  handed  down  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Bruce  Jenkins.  In  Allen,  the 
court  determined  that  there  was  negli- 
gence and  made  awards  to  10  of  the  24 
plaintiffs. 

Several  findings  by  the  court  are  of 
particular  interest  because  they  veri- 
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fled  many  of  the  same  findings  that 
resulted  from  our  numerous  hearings 
in  the  Labor  Committee.  First,  the 
court  ruled  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  a  specisJ  duty  of  care  in  pro- 
tecting American  citizens  from  the  nu- 
clear fallout.  This  was  particularly  so 
because  of  the  presence  of  children  in 
residential  communities  which  were  in 
the  immediate  path  of  the  fallout.  To 
make  matters  worse,  scientists  have 
demonstrated  that  children  are  far 
more  likely  than  adults  to  develop 
cancer  from  radiation.  One  would 
think  that  the  Government  would 
have  at  least  made  vigorous  attempts 
to  safeguard  the  children. 

But  the  court  foimd  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  did  not  even  approach 
meeting  its  duty  of  care  regarding  the 
Americans  who  lived  in  the  shswlow  of 
the  nuclear  blasts.  Judge  Jenkins 
stated: 

This  court  Is  convinced  that  that  part  of 
the  program  of  public  safety— the  public  in- 
formation program— was  badly  flawed,  and 
that  during  the  operation  of  that  program, 
the  Information  given  to  the  off-site  public 
as  to  the  long-term  biological  consequences 
of  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  was  woe- 
fully deficient— Indeed,  essentially  non-ex- 
istent. The  off-site  personnel  failed  to  ade- 
quately inform  persons  at  risk  of  what  the 
government  knew  or  could  foresee  concern- 
ing long-term  biological  consequences  of  ra- 
diation fallout  exposure;  failed  to  adequate- 
ly instruct  persons  at  hazard  how  to  avoid 
or  how  to  minimize  such  risk;  failed  to  ade- 
quately, contemporaneously,  and  thorough- 
ly measure  and  monitor  such  fallout  so  as  to 
be  able  to  inform  persons  at  risk  of  the 
extent  of  the  hazard  faced  by  each;  failed  to 
explain  the  Increased  risks  of  radiation  to 
children,  infants  and  pregnant  mothers; 
failed  to  warn  of  the  risk  of  feeding  farm 
animals  with  forage  dusted  with  radioactive 
fallout,  failed  to  warn  of  the  dangers  of  fall- 
out entering  the  food  chain  and  the  poten- 
tial long-term  biological  risks  involved  in 
eating  of  such  food— particularly  to  chil- 
dren; and  failed  to  adequately,  intensively 
and  periodically  advise  persons  at  risk  to  do 
the  simple  things  learned  In  prior  Pacific 
experiments  and  laboratory  practice, 
namely  to  stay  indoors  and  under  cover, 
shower,  wash  clothes,  scrub  and  clean  food, 
and  if  deeply  worried,  to  evacuate  or  leave 
the  area  for  other  locations  of  less  potential 
contamination. 

The  Americans  who  lived  in  the  arid 
environs  of  the  Nevada  Test  site  were 
patriotic.  If  they  had  been  told  the 
dangers  of  the  fallout,  straight  out— 
they  would  have  still  supported  their 
government.  But  they  would  have  also 
gotten  indoors  during  the  blasts  and 
their  aftermath.  They  would  have 
kept  their  children  indoors.  They 
would  have  washed  themselves  and 
their  clothes  more  often  during  the 
fallout.  They  would  have  tried  to 
avoid  (K>ntamination  of  the  food  they 
provided  their  families. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
malicious  intent  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
sponsible Federal  officials.  Nonethe- 
less, their  failure  to  care  properly  for 
the  downwinders  was  unconscionable. 
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For  this  failure  alone— for  this  negli- 
gence—there should  be  recompense; 
but  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 
which  governed  these  actions  brought 
against  the  Government,  required 
more  than  a  demonstration  of  egre- 
gious dereliction.  The  law  also  re- 
quired a  demonstration  through  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the 
nuclear  fallout  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  cancers  in  question. 

The  dearth  of  dose  data  made  impos- 
sible the  construction  of  standard  ra- 
diogenic cancer  cases  by  the  down- 
winders  against  the  government. 
These  data  do  not  exist  because  the 
government  negligently  failed  to 
gather  these  data.  Therefore,  the  gov- 
ernment made  it  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  downwiders 
to  prove  their  cases  under  a  standard 
interpretation  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  Moreover,  this  Federal 
negligence  makes  it  unlikely  that  we 
will  ever  know  the  actual  health  ef- 
fects of  the  fallout. 

In  Allen  versus  United  States,  the 
court  had  much  to  say  about  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Government  to  monitor 
adequately  the  radiation  doses  of  the 
people  who  lived  with  the  fallout,  but 
the  Judge  siunmed  it  up  best  when  he 
stated: 

Careful  review  of  the  numerous  relevant 
documents,  reports  and  statements  which 
are  now  a  part  of  the  record  in  this  case 
oompela  this  court  to  conclude  that  the 
monitoring  kcUvttles  conducted  In  the  areas 
surrounding  the  Nevada  Test  Site  in  an 
effort  to  aaoertaln  external  doses  of  radi- 
atkm  were  persistently  negligent  in  philoso- 
phy and  action.  .  .  . 

Test  p«aonnel  were  commonly  assigned 
film  badges  and  dosimeter*:  residents  were 
not.  Test  personnal  were  regularly  directed 
to  shower,  bathe,  change  and  Uunder  cloth- 
ing, rtfmntamtnste  vetiicles.  buildings  and 
work  areas  and  to  exerdae  care  to  avoid  In- 
gisliiH  or  Inhaling  fallout  materials  .  .  .  al- 
ttMMiyh  the  same  or  even  stricter  exposure 
standards  were  to  be  applied  to  the  off-site 
population,  no  general  direction  was  given 
to  residents  to  shower  or  bathe  careftilly, 
change  and  launder  dothlnr.  except  for 
brief  efforts  at  washing  vehicles  at  road- 
blocks, deoootaminatlon  activities  In  the 
oommuntUes  were  mtwiiriai  This  disparity 
ran  contrary  to  the  public-related  obllga- 
ttons  reoognlaed  by  the  Government. 

The  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  Fed- 
eral data  on  doaes  also  became  evident 
during  the  1979  congressional  hear- 
ings. Embamannent  over  these  defi- 
ciencies at  that  time  prodded  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  begin  the  Off- 
site  Radiation  Exposure  Review 
Project  [ORERP]  which  has  since 
spent  millions  of  dollars  attempting  to 
reoonstruct  the  doses  through  an 
array  of  clever  techniques.  However 
eminent  and  resourceful  the  scientists 
involved,  I  cannot  imagine  their  suc- 
ceeding in  providing  estimates  tliat 
will  be  approximately  accurate  for  in- 
dividual claimants.  Several  of  the 
people  who  wore  offsite  monitors 
during  the  bomb  tests  have  reported 


that  the  fallout  readings  could  vary 
sulist&ntially  depending  on  whether 
one  was  measuring  at  the  ground  level, 
at  waist  level,  or  over  at  a  bush  10  feet 
distant.  The  radiation  blew  and 
swirled  with  the  wind,  and  was  concen- 
trated or  dispersed  according  to  topog- 
raphy. The  downwinders  were  here 
and  there,  going  about  their  daily 
business  in  the  course  of  an  entire 
decade  of  nuclear  explosions.  How  can 
anyone  now  reconstruct  the  dose  that 
any  Individual  downwlnder  accrued? 

Considering  the  Court's  awareness 
of  the  scope  and  implications  of  the 
Federal  Government's  negligence  in 
this  matter,  and  considering  the 
court's  decision  in  favor  of  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  first  24  plaintiffs, 
one  might  question  why  the  issue 
should  not  be  left  to  the  court,  why 
there  is  a  need  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion. There  is  one  simple  answer  to 
this  question. 

The  Department  of  Justice  success- 
fully appealed  the  Allen  decision  to 
the  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  found  the  Federal  Oovenmient 
immune  from  liability  under  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  because  the  nu- 
clear testing  was  a  discretionary  gov- 
ernmental fimction.  for  which  the  act 
provides  a  liability  exemption.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  since  refused  to  hear 
the  case  on  appeal.  Despite  Judge  Jen- 
kins' innovative  interpretation  of  the 
law  in  awarding  damages  for  some  of 
the  claimants,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, these  civilian  downwind  victims 
have  exhausted  their  court  remedies 
with  nothing  to  show  for  their  suffer- 
ing. 

Though  the  requirements  of  Justice 
should  mean  success  for  the  plaintiffs, 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  these  cases  was 
against  them.  It  is  not  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  courts  to  rewrite  the  law  to 
accommodate  special  circuimstances 
such  as  these.  Such  is  the  province  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  even  more  appalling 
than  the  plight  faced  by  the  down- 
winders,  if  such  is  possible,  is  the  case 
of  those  who  mined  uranium  in  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  Utah 
from  1947  to  1961.  During  this  period, 
the  Federal  Government  controlled  all 
aspects  of  the  production  of  nuclear 
fuel. 

E!ven  though  the  Government  had 
adequate  warning  of  the  hazards  in- 
volved, these  miners,  most  of  whom 
were  native  Americans,  were  sent  into 
inadequately  ventilated  mines  with 
virtually  no  instruction  regarding  the 
dangers  of  ionizing  radiation.  These 
individuals  sometimes  ate  their 
lunches  in  these  mines,  and  often 
failed  to  bathe  when  they  returned 
home  in  the  evening.  They  had  no 
idea  of  the  danger.  Consequently, 
many  miners  inhaled  radon  daughters 
that  eventually  yielded  substantial 
doses  of  ionizing  radiation.  As  a  result. 


these  miners  have  a  substantially  ele- 
vated cancer  rate. 

Not  siu-prisingly,  the  miners  were 
subject  to  the  same  callousness  that 
was  endured  by  the  downwinders.  For 
technical,  legal  reasons,  most  of  the 
miners  with  radiogenic  cancer  have  a 
claim  on  neither  the  mining  compa- 
nies nor  the  State  workers  compensa- 
tion boards.  They  also  met  the  same 
result  as  the  downwinders  in  their  ef- 
forts to  sue  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  these  miners  played  a 
vital  role  In  the  protection  of  our 
country.  The  uraniiun  that  they 
mined  was  used  to  fuel  our  Federal  nu- 
clear program,  and  it  is  only  fitting 
that  these  miners  also  be  given  a 
proper  legal  remedy. 

Last  year  we  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved H.R.  1811.  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  veterans  who  were  exposed  to 
the  harmful  effects  of  atomic  radi- 
ation while  in  the  line  of  duty.  Under 
the  provisions  of  that  law.  those  veter- 
ans who  develop  any  of  several  listed 
cancers  and  who  can  establish  that 
they  participated  in  nuclear  weapons 
tests  or  in  the  occupation  of  Hiroshi- 
ma or  Nagasaki  are  presumed  to  have 
developed  the  disease  as  a  result  of 
their  service.  These  veterans  are  then 
entitled  to  Veterans'  Administration 
assistance. 

Several  of  the  factors  involving  the 
test  site  downwinders  indicate  an  even 
greater  need  to  provide  for  some  form 
of  compensation.  Many  of  the  down- 
winders  were  young  children,  still  in 
their  developmental  years  and  highly 
susceptible  to  the  damaging  effects  of 
the  radiation,  as  opposed  to  the  mili- 
tary population  which  generally  con- 
sisted of  healthy,  young  adult  males. 
The  average  time  of  exposure  for 
those  in  the  military  varied  from  a  few 
weeks  to  a  few  months,  while  the  aver- 
age downwlnder  was  exposed  any- 
where from  slightly  less  than  a  year  to 
more  than  20  years,  resulting  in  a 
much  larger  ciunulative  lifetime  expo- 
sure rate.  Residents  in  the  Utah, 
Nevada,  and  Arizona  downwind  loca- 
tions were  more  likely  to  have  con- 
simied  locally  grown  food  and  dairy 
products  that  were  affected  by  fallout 
for  long  periods  of  time.  Such  a  diet 
would  produce  an  even  greater  chance 
for  internal  exposure. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  duty  to  compensate  the 
Marshall  Islanders  and  the  atomic  vet- 
erans, it  also  has  a  duty  to  compensate 
the  test  site  downwinders  and  the  ura- 
nium miners. 

During  the  1984  hearings  on  the  Bfi- 
cronesian  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion. I  asked  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration whether  they  saw  any 
reason  why  this  Grovemment  should 
show  our  own  American  citizens  any 
less  coiu-tesy  and  compassion  than  we 
are  showing  the  people  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands,  and  whether  there  was 
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any  reason  why  we  should  not  provide 
to  our  own  people  a  remedy  that  we 
are  providing  to  the  people  of  the 
Marshall  Islands.  The  representatives 
of  the  administration  could  think  of 
no  reason  why  the  Americans  should 
not  be  treated  the  same  as  the  Mar- 
shal Islanders.  This  Is  not  surprising, 
since  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  Amer- 
ican downwinders  should  not  receive 
some  form  of  compensation  to  provide 
them  at  long  last  with  both  the  ap- 
pearance and  the  reality  of  justice. 
The  bill  that  we  are  introducing  today 
will  provide  that  justice. 

This  bill  will  provide  compensation 
for  both  the  downwind  victims  and  the 
uranium  miners.  A  seven-member 
board  would  be  created  and  given  ex- 
clusive jiu-isdiction  to  hear  claims  and 
render  judgments  for  money  damages 
to  be  paid  from  a  $100  million  trust 
fund. 

To  be  eligible  to  file  a  claim,  those 
exposed  to  downwind  fallout  radiation 
must  have  lived  for  at  least  a  year  in 
the  designated  area  during  the  times 
of  the  above  ground  atomic  tests  and 
developed  one  of  the  following  types 
of  diseases:  Leukemia— other  than 
chronic  lymphatic  leukemia— multiple 
myeloma,  or  cancer  of  the  thjrroid. 
lung,  female  breast,  stomach,  colon, 
esophagus,  or  urinary  tract. 

They  will  have  2  years  following  the 
discovery  of  their  cancer,  or  the  enact- 
ment of  this  biU  to  file  their  claims, 
and  the  board  must  render  its  decision 
within  12  months  after  hearing  the 
case.  Upon  a  finding  that  the  require- 
ments to  file  a  claim  have  been  met,  a 
one-time  $50,000  compassionate  award 
will  be  made  to  the  claimant  or  his  or 

To  be  eligible  for  a  mining  claim,  an 
individual  must  have  been  employed  in 
the  uranium  mines  located  in  Colora- 
do, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  Uteh 
during  the  years  from  1947  through 
1971  and  must  have  been  exposed  to 
100  or  more  working  level  months  if  a 
nonsmoker  or  250  or  more  working 
level  months  if  a  smoker.  These  claim- 
ants must  then  have  contracted  lung 
cancer  or  other  serious  respiratory  dis- 
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Again,  these  claimants  will  have  2 
years  following  the  discovery  of  their 
cancer,  or  the  enactment  of  this  bill  to 
file  their  claims,  and  the  board  must 
render  its  decision  within  12  months 
after  hearing  the  case.  Upon  a  finding 
that  the  requirements  to  file  a  claim 
have  been  met,  a  one-time  $100,000 
compassionate  award  will  be  made  to 
the  claimant  or  his  or  her  estate. 

The  bill  would  limit  attorney  or 
agent  fees  to  10  percent  of  any  dam- 
ages psJd  and  would  not  affect  any  in- 
surance claims. 

Some  will  undoubtedly  complain 
about  the  costs  that  might  be  associat- 
ed with  this  bill.  But  it  is  not  that 
much,  considering  the  harm  that  was 
done.  It  will  amount  to  only  a  fraction 


of  what  the  downwinders  and  miners 
have  spent  because  of  the  problems 
that  the  Government  has  caused.  Ac- 
cording to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  over  $2  billion  to  study  the 
health  effects  of  radiation.  We  have 
spent  well  over  $100  million  to  clean 
up  uranium  tailings.  We  have  spent 
over  $100  million  to  treat  and  study 
the  people  of  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima. 
We  have  continued  to  spend  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  on  underground 
nuclear  testing.  Finally,  the  money  for 
the  downwinders  is  not  for  some  dis- 
cretionary program,  it  is  to  pay  a  debt 
that  the  whole  country  owes. 

I  will  close  with  two  thoughts.  First, 
hardly  any  complaint  about  the  fall- 
out has  been  heard  from  Las  Vegas 
which  is  quite  close  to  the  Nevada 
Test  Site,  or  from  Los  Angeles  which 
is  not  that  far  away.  The  reason  is 
simple.  The  masters  of  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  would  not  detonate  a  nuclear 
bomb  when  the  wind  was  blowing 
toward  either  of  these  two  cities.  They 
exercised  this  restraint  because  they 
considered  the  fallout  dangerous. 
They  only  exploded  a  bomb  when  the 
wind  was  blowing  into  southern  Utah, 
and  then  they  hastened  to  assure  the 
people  there  that  there  was  no  danger. 

Finally,  I  wonder  sometimes  what 
each  of  my  fellow  Senators  might  say 
to  a  proposal  to  put  an  atmospheric 
nuclear  bomb  testing  ground  in  their 
own  State,  or  in  the  State  next  door. 
What  if  the  idea  were  to  put  one  in 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  or  Mon- 
tana, what  would  the  Senators  from 
these  States  say?  Would  they  oppose 
such  a  move?  I  suspect  so.  I  suspect 
that  every  Senator  would  oppose  such 
a  facility  being  in  his  or  her  State,  ve- 
hemently. I  suspect  that  the  people  of 
the  State,  whatever  the  State,  would 
react  as  vehemently  as  their  Senators. 
This  suggests  to  me  that  the  American 
people  and  this  Senate  implicitly  un- 
derstand the  burden  the  downwinders 
bore  and  the  contribution  they  have 
made.  Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  right  thing  and  to  support 
this  legislation  to  provide  justice  to 
these  Americans. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a 
credit  against  tax  for  employers  who 
provide  on-site  day-care  facilities  for 
dependents  of  their  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  CREDIT  POH  OH-SIT*  DAY-CAM  PACILIXHS 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
momentimi  is  growing  in  this  country 
for  child  care  that  is  safe,  affordable, 
and  available.  President  Bush  has 
called  chUd  care  "the  single  most  im- 
portant issue  arising  from  the  changes 
in  our  work  force."  Throughout  this 
country  many  Governors  are  now  pro- 
posing higher  child-care  spending  as  a 
possible  solution  for  the  problems  of 


drugs,  poverty,  and  unemployment. 
The  leadership  in  Congress  is  commit- 
ted to  enacting  a  child  care  bill  this 
year.  And  certainly  child  care  is  a  high 
priority  for  the  American  people.  In  a 
national  poll  taken  last  summer,  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  said  child  care  is 
now  an  urgent  need. 

It  has  been  said,  and  rightly  so:  This 
Nation  is  "in  the  midst  of  a  child-care 
explosion."  In  1950,  12  percent  of 
America's  mothers  with  children 
under  6  years  of  age  were  part  of  the 
work  force.  Since  then,  the  number  of 
working  women  with  preschool  chil- 
dren has  more  than  quadrupled.  Now 
the  stereotype  of  dad  at  work  and 
mom  at  home  applies  to  less  than  1  in 
10  families  in  America. 

All  our  evidence  indicates  that  our 
child-care  demand  far  exceeds  supply. 
In  Seattle,  licensed  child-care  facilities 
have  space  for  only  one-third  of  the 
children  who  need  child  care.  Florida 
has  25,000  children  on  a  waiting  list. 
The  Governor's  task  force  in  Tennes- 
see says  that  State  is  meeting  the 
needs  of  only  one  out  of  five  infants 
and  toddlers  who  need  child  care. 

The  list  gets  longer,  and  the  child- 
care  costs  get  bigger.  Child  care  is  now 
the  fourth  largest  item  in  the  family 
budget— right  behind  rent,  food,  and 
clothing. 

Not  long  ago,  in  a  community  near 
Chicago,  47  youngsters— one-half  of 
them  younger  than  2— were  discovered 
being  cared  for  in  a  basement  by  only 
one  adult.  That  program  cost  $25  a 
week— one-third  of  the  cost  of  most 
child  care  in  the  community.  The  fact 
is,  those  children  were  in  that  child- 
care  situation  because  their  parents 
could  afford  no  better.  When  parents 
cannot  afford  adequate  child  care, 
children  suffer  and  there  will  be  some 
who  will  pay  with  their  lives. 

This  Nation  can  do  better.  All  of  us 
must  work  together— parents,  child  ad- 
vocates, the  business  commimity, 
elected  representatives.  We  must  work 
together  to  give  America's  children  a 
better  chance  at  affordable,  reliable, 
and  safe  child  care. 

It's  going  to  take  many  innovative 
and  imaginative  solutions.  I  believe 
that  one  of  our  greatest  untapped  re- 
sources is  America's  businesses.  But 
for  much  of  the  Nation,  employer- 
sponsored  child-care  assistance  is  now 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

We  are  a  country  that  has  6  million 
businesses.  Of  that  number,  only 
about  3.500  provide  some  kind  of  child- 
care  support  to  their  employees, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  child-care  infor- 
mation and  referral. 

I  think  the  role  of  Government  is  to 
improve  the  system  so  that  businesses 
will  come  on  board.  Our  current  tax 
incentives  for  employer-assisted  child 
care  have  just  not  stimulated  the  de- 
velopment of  increased  child-care  op- 
tions for  working  families.  This  is  es- 
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pecially  true  in  the  case  of  employer- 
provided  child-care  centers  at  the 
place  of  work. 

Today  there  are  only  750  employer 
on-site  child-care  centers  in  the  United 
States  and  almost  three-quarters  of 
these  centers  are  operated  by  Govern- 
ment-owned Institutions  or  nonprofit 
organizations.  While  approximately 
3,000  U.S.  businesses  support  child- 
care  programs  in  some  way,  only  about 
200  provide  on-site  child  care. 

On-site  child  care  is  good  for  fami- 
lies and  good  for  businesses.  Parents 
can  visit  their  children  at  lunch  or 
during  coffee  breaks.  If  they  work 
tater  than  usual,  they  luiow  the  chil- 
dren are  right  there,  well  taken  care 
of.  Businesses  that  pay  attention  to 
the  family  concerns  of  their  employees 
are  already  realizing  the  rewards. 
Studies  show  that  employees  of  such 
firms  are  more  productive  because  of 
better  morale,  less  absenteeism  and 
burnout,  and  far  less  job  turnover.  It 
is  estimated  that  for  every  $1  spent  on 
am  on-site  facility,  there  is  a  potential 
profit  increase  of  $3  to  $6  due  to  in- 
creased productivity. 

Last  Congress  I  sponsored  a  bill,  now 
law,  which  requires  on-site  child-care 
centers  at  all  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  for  the  children  of  employ- 
ees. Under  my  legislation,  VA  centers 
are  required  to  provide  space  in  exist- 
ing facilities  along  with  utilities  and 
other  equipment  for  child  care.  The 
legislation  requires  no  or  nominal  cost 
to  the  individual  VA  facilities.  I  ije- 
lieve  a  program  such  as  this  could  be  a 
model  for  future  child-care  facilities  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Ji4r.  President,  in  an  effort  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  employer  on-site  cen- 
ters. I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
provide  tax  credits  to  employers  to 
help  them  establish  child-care  centers 
at  the  worksite.  Specifically,  my  legis- 
lation would  provide  a  tax  credit  of  50 
percent,  up  to  a  limit  of  $150,000,  for 
expenses  related  to  the  acquisition, 
construction,  rehabilitation  or  expan- 
sion of  an  on-site  child-care  facility. 
The  U.S.  Government  would  recapture 
costs,  on  a  reducing  scale,  if  the  facili- 
ty does  not  operate  for  10  years  as  a 
child-care  center.  For  example,  if  the 
facility  remains  open  for  only  5  years, 
the  employer  would  be  required  to  pay 
back  70  percent  o:  the  credits  taken. 
Should  the  child-care  facility  remain 
open  for  6  years,  the  employer  must 
pay  back  55  percent  of  the  credits 
taken. 

In  order  for  a  child-care  facility  to 
qualify  for  the  tax  credit,  at  least  30 
percent  of  the  children  enrolled  must 
be  dependents  of  the  company's  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  the  center  must 
be  open  to  the  children  of  all  employ- 
ees, regardless  of  income.  And  in  the 
case  of  multiple  employers,  the  facility 
must  be  located  on  the  premises  of  one 
employer,  and  within  a  reasonable  dis- 


tance from  the  premises  of  the  other 
employers. 

Under  my  legislation,  any  eligible 
employer  may  take  the  tax  credit  over 
a  number  of  years  until  the  credit's 
limit  is  reached,  or  until  the  facility 
ceases  to  operate  in  compliance  with 
the  State  laws  and  regulations  of  a  li- 
censed day -care  center. 

Unlike  most  child-care  legislation 
under  consideration  in  Congress  today, 
this  bill  emphasizes  the  critical  need 
for  more  and  properly  equipped  physi- 
cal facilities,  fading  the  appropriate 
space  is  often  the  first  step  in  provid- 
ing child-care  services.  My  bill  gives 
businesses  a  tax  incentive  to  cross  this 
hurdle. 

Today  it  Is  estimated  thrt  half  the 
women  in  America  have  to  leave  their 
babies  in  places  they  don't  trust.  Right 
now  in  this  country  1.5  million  chil- 
dren under  5  years  old  are  unattended 
for  at  least  part  of  the  time  their  par- 
ents are  working,  my  own  State  of  Ari- 
zona. 130,000  "latchkey"  chUdren 
come  home  from  school  each  day  to  an 
empty  house. 

As  a  nation,  we  can  do  better.  After 
all.  the  future  of  this  country  is  in 
very  small  hands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  842 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  AUX)WANCE  OF  CREDIT  FOR  EMPLOY- 
ER EXPENSES  FOR  CERTAIN  ON-SITE 
DAY-CARE  FACILITIES. 

(a)  IM  GofmAL.— Subpart  D  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  business 
related  credits)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  43.  EMPLOYER  ON-SrTE  DAY-CARE  FAaLrTY 
CREDIT. 

"(a)  iM  General.— For  purposes  of  section 
38,  the  employer  on-site  day-care  facility 
credit  determined  under  this  section  for  the 
taxable  year  is  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  qualified  investment  in  property 
placed  in  service  during  such  taxable  year  as 
part  of  a  qualified  day-care  facility. 

"(b)  LiMrrATioN.— The  credit  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
qualified  day-care  facility  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000. 

"(c)  DamnnoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  QnALinsD  iHvasTifKHT.- The  term 
'qualified  investment'  means  the  amount 
paid  or  incurred  to  acquire,  construct,  reha- 
bilitate, or  expand  property— 

"(A)  which  is  to  be  used  as  part  of  a  quali- 
fied day-care  facility,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  for 
depreciation  (or  amortization  in  lieu  of  de- 
preciation) is  allowable. 
Such  term  includes  only  amounts  properly 
chargeable  to  capital  account. 

"(3)  QUALiriKD  DAT-CARX  rACIUTT.— 

"(A)  In  ckmrral.— The  term  qualified  day- 
care facility'  means  a  facility— 


"(i)  operated  by  an  employer  to  provide 
dependent  care  assistance  for  enrollees,  at 
least  30  percent  Of  whom  are  dependents  of 
employees  of  employers  to  which  a  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the  fa- 
cility is  allowable. 

"(ii)  the  principal  use  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide dependent  care  assistance  described  in 
clause  (i), 

"(ill)  located  on  the  premises  of  such  em- 
ployer, 

"(iv)  which  meetfi  the  requirements  of  all 
applicable  laws  and  regulations  of  the  State 
or  local  government  in  which  it  is  located, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  licensing 
of  the  facility  as  a  day-care  facility,  and 

"(v)  the  use  of  which  (or  the  eligibility  to 
use)  does  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  em- 
ployees who  are  highly  compensated  em- 
ployees (within  the  meaning  of  section 
414<q)). 

"(B)  Mitltiple  employers.— With  respect 
to  a  facility  Jointly  operated  by  more  than  1 
employer,  the  term  qualified  day-care  facili- 
ty' shall  include  any  facility  located  on  the 
premises  of  1  employer  and  within  a  reason- 
able distance  from  the  premises  of  the  other 
employers. 

"(d)  Recapture  or  Credit.— 

"(1)  In  general.- If.  as  of  the  close  of  any 
taxable  year,  there  is  a  recapture  event  with 
respect  to  any  qualified  day-care  facility, 
then  the  tax  of  the  taxpayer  under  this 
chapter  for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of- 

"(A)  the  applicable  recapture  percentage, 
and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  decrease  in  the  credits 
allowed  under  section  38  for  all  prior  tax- 
able years  which  would  have  resulted  If  the 
qualified  on-site  day-care  expenses  of  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  such  facility  had 
been  zero. 

"(2)  Applicable  rxcaptttre  percentage.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  applicable  recapture  per- 
centage shall  be  determined  from  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

"If    Uw    recmptuK    crcnt  The  applicable 

occur*  In:  recapture 

percentage  Is: 

Years  1-3 100 

Year  4 85 

Year  5 „„.„ 70 

Year  6 55 

Year  7 „..         40 

Year  8 25 

Years  9  and  10 10 

Years  11  and  thereafter 0. 

"(B)  Years.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  year  1  shall  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  quali- 
fied day-care  facility  is  placed  in  service  by 
the  taxpayer. 

"(3)  Recapture  event  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'recapture 
event'  means— 

"(A)  Cessation  of  operation.— The  cessa- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  facility  as  a 
qualified  day-care  facility. 

"(B)  Change  in  ownership.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  the  disposition  of  a  taxpayer's  in- 
terest in  a  qualified  day-care  facility  with 
respect  to  which  the  credit  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  was  allowable. 

"(ii)  Agreement  to  assume  recapture  li- 
ability.—Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
person  acquiring  such  interest  in  the  facility 
agrees  in  writing  to  assume  the  recapture  li- 
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ability of  the  person  disposing  of  such  inter- 
est in  effect  immediately  before  such  dispo- 
sition. In  the  event  of  such  an  assumption, 
the  person  acquiring  the  interest  in  the  fa- 
cility shall  be  treated  as  the  taxpayer  for 
purposes  of  assessing  any  recapture  liability 
(computed  as  if  there  had  been  no  change  in 
ownership). 

"(4)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)  Tax  benetit  rule.— The  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  increased  under  para- 
graph (1)  only  with  respect  to  credits  al- 
lowed by  reason  of  this  section  which  were 
used  to  reduce  tax  liability.  In  the  case  of 
credits  not  so  used  to  reduce  tax  liability, 
the  carryforwards  and  carrybaclts  under  sec- 
tion 39  BhaU  be  appropriately  adjusted. 

"(B)  No  CREDITS  AGAiKST  TAX.— Any  in- 
crease in  tax  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  treated  as  a  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of 
any  credit  under  subpart  A,  B,  or  D  of  this 
part. 

"(C)  No  RECAITURE  BY  REASON  OF  CASUALTY 

LOSS.— The  increase  in  tax  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  a  cessation  of  op- 
eration of  the  facility  as  a  qualified  day-care 
faculty  by  reason  of  a  casualty  loss  to  the 
extent  such  loss  Is  restored  by  reconstruc- 
tion or  replacement  within  a  reasonable 
period  established  by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  Special  Allocatiom  Rules.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  section— 

"(1)  Allocation  in  case  or  multiple  em- 
PLO-YERS.- In  the  case  of  multiple  employers 
jointly  operating  a  qualified  day-care  facili- 
ty, the  credit  allowable  by  this  section  to 
each  such  employer  shall  be  its  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  qualified  on-site  day-care 
expenses  giving  rise  to  the  credit. 

"(2)  Pass-thru  in  the  case  of  estates  and 
TRUSTS.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
subsection  (d)  of  section  52  shall  apply. 

"(3)  Allocation  in  the  cask  of  pahtner- 
SHiPS.— In  the  case  of  partnerships,  the 
credit  shall  be  allocated  among  partners 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(f)  Termination.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  I>e- 
cember  31,  1994.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  38(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "plus"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5),  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  "plus",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  employer  on-site  day-care  facility 
credit  determined  under  section  43.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  D  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  43.  Employer  on-site  day-care  facility 
credit.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1989.« 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kerrey): 
S.  843.  A  biU  to  establish  a  program 
of  awards  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  undergraduate 
students  who  are  willing  to  commit 
themselves  to  teach  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary mathematics  or  science  for  a 


specified  period  of  time;  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

NATIONAL  math-science  TEACHER  CORPS  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  introduce  the  Na- 
tional Math-Science  Teacher  Corps 
Act  of  1989.  This  measure  provides 
scholarships  of  $7,500  to  college  jun- 
iors and  seniors  majoring  in  math,  sci- 
ence, or  engineering.  In  return,  those 
students  who  are  selected  for  the 
scholarship  must  commit  to  teaching 
math  or  science  in  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school  for  at  least  2  years. 

I  know  I  speak  for  everyone  in  this 
body  when  I  say  that  we  are  concerned 
about  our  Nation's  ability  to  continue 
to  lead  the  world  technologically  into 
the  21st  century.  Technology  is  the 
key  to  our  Nation's  economic  growth 
and  scientific  advances  are  critical  to 
maintaining  our  standard  of  living. 

To  continue  as  leaders,  however,  we 
need  to  have  a  well  educated,  skilled 
work  force.  And  we  can  no  longer  con- 
fidently say  that  our  students  are  the 
best  in  the  world. 

The  average  American  high  school 
student  knows  only  about  half  as 
much  math  as  his  or  her  Japanese 
counterpart. 

Among  14  countries,  the  most  ad- 
vanced U.S.  17-year-old  students 
ranked  last  in  biology,  12th  in  chemis- 
try, and  10th  in  physics. 

In  the  international  survey  of  sci- 
ence achievement,  our  children  lagged 
behind  students  from  Japan,  Singa- 
pore, and  Poland. 

Such  alarming  statistics  demand  at- 
tention. The  decline  in  education  par- 
ticularly in  critical  fields  of  math  and 
science  pose  a  threat  to  our  coimtry's 
economic  future  and  international 
leadership  position. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  our  stu- 
dents to  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
education  barrel.  Our  future  depends 
on  the  next  generation  being  fully  pre- 
pared to  cope  in  an  increasingly  tech- 
nological world. 

American  students  cannot  remain  at 
the  bottom  in  science  and  math.  We 
should  not  be  satisfied  even  if  our  stu- 
dents rise  to  the  middle  rankings.  Our 
children  must  reach  for  the  top,  espe- 
cially in  math  and  science. 

But  how  can  we  get  our  students 
back  on  top?  There  will  be  no  easy  an- 
swers, but  it's  time  to  try  some  new. 
creative  initiatives. 

And  the  first  place  to  start  is  in  the 
algebra  and  calculus  classrooms  and  in 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  labs  in 
schools  across  the  country. 

If  we  survey  these  classrooms,  we 
will  find  some  clues  to  the  problems. 

A  survey  of  high  school  principals  in 
1985-86  reported  that  their  schools 
had  trouble  hiring  fully  qualified 
teachers  in  physics,  chemistry,  com- 
puter science,  mathematics,  and  for- 
eign languages.  And  the  problem  is 
greater  in  rural  areas. 
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In  a  survey  of  my  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia last  year,  23  counties— nearly 
half  of  the  State— reported  shortages 
of  math  teachers;  19  counties  experi- 
enced shortages  in  chemistry  and 
physics;  and  13  counties  reported  the 
same  with  biology. 

The  •national  survey  also  noted  that 
such  shortages  resulted  in  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  high  school  stu- 
dents enrolling  in  a  math  or  science 
course  taught  by  a  teacher  not  quali- 
fied in  that  particular  course. 

Before  we  point  the  blame  toward 
our  teachers,  let's  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  same  survey.  Careful  review  shows 
that  otherwise  well-qualified  teachers 
are  often  pushed  to  teach  in  their 
second  or  third  field.  For  example, 
12,000  of  the  19,000  physics  teachers 
teach  only  one  physics  class.  The  rest 
of  the  time,  they  are  expected  to  teach 
biology,  math,  chemistry  or  other 
courses  that  they  are  not  qualified  or 
certified  to  teach. 

This  is  a  problem  for  both  the  teach- 
ers 8ind  students. 

The  Department  of  Edvication  esti- 
mated that  between  1988  and  1997,  we 
will  need  1,575.000  teachers  to  fill  our 
classrooms. 

Where  can  we  find  enough  dedicat- 
ed, qualified  math  and  science  teach- 
ers to  motivate  our  young  people  to 
pursue  these  critical  fields? 

My  suggestion  is  a  modest  proposal 
to  develop  a  math-science  teacher 
corps  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  provide 
college  scholarships  to  jiuiior  and 
senior  math,  science,  or  engineering 
majors  who  are  willing  to  commit  to 
teaching  for  at  least  2  years. 

This  teacher  corps  will  encourage 
young  mathenoaticians,  scientists,  and 
engineers  to  s[>end  a  few  years  in  the 
classroom  teaching  elementary  and 
secondary  courses  in  their  own  field  of 
study.  I  believe  these  young  graduates 
will  bring  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
latest  scientific  knowledge  with  them 
into  the  labs  and  classes. 

Of  course,  I  hope  that  some  raeea.- 
bers  of  the  corps  will  be  enthralled  by 
education  and  the  challenge  of  open- 
ing the  world  of  learning  to  young  stu- 
dents and  decide  to  stay,  making 
teaching  their  career.  But  even  schol- 
ars that  merely  teach  the  minimum 
number  of  years  required  by  the  pro- 
gram will  have  a  profound  impact  on 
the  dozens  of  students  they  encoimter. 
I  believe  this  program  will  address 
our  current  teaching  shortages  and 
help  channel  new  energy  and  excite- 
ment into  the  teaching  of  math  and 
science  by  encouraging  an  influx  of 
new  young  teachers. 

The  bill  provides  a  generous  scholar- 
ship of  $7,500  dollars  to  qualified  stu- 
dents. Students  will  be  permitted  to 
apply  in  both  their  jimior  and  senior 
year  of  college,  but  each  grant  of 
$7,500  obligates  the  individual  to  teach 
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for  at  least  2  years.  Therefore,  stu- 
dents who  receive  awards  totaling 
$15,000  must  teach  4  years  of  science, 
math  or  engineering.  Further,  the  bill 
provides  1  more  year  of  postbaccalaur- 
eate  funding  to  students  who  need  ad- 
ditional credits  in  education  to  obtain 
their  teaching  certificates  without  in- 
curring an  additional  service  obliga- 
tion. 

My  legislation  is  responsible  in  that 
it  contains  strict  penalties  to  ensure 
that  students  who  renege  on  their 
commitment  must  repay  the  scholar- 
ship back  with  interest. 

This  Incentive  Scholarship  Program 
is  a  double  bonus.  It  gives  math,  sci- 
ence, and  engineering  majors  financial 
support  to  finish  their  education.  It 
wiU  also  help  to  address  the  teaching 
shortages  faced  by  our  elementary  and 
secondary  education  systems. 

It's  hard  to  convince  a  young  man  or 
woman  to  take  a  job  with  a  starting 
salary  of  $16,000  when  he  or  she  must 
immediately  start  paying  off  a  debt  of 
almost  that  much.  But  the  math- 
science  teacher  corps  gives  young 
people  the  flexibility  to  explore  the 
teaching  profession  and  bring  the  en- 
thusiasm and  fresh  ideas  of  a  recent 
college  graduate  to  the  classroom. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  decisions 
that  we  have  made  about  our  lives 
have  been  based  on  the  advice  or  inspi- 
ration of  our  teachers.  When  most  of 
us  look  back,  we  remember  the  teach- 
ers who  excited  us  about  learning  and 
gave  us  the  knowledge  and  skills  to 
excel  in  a  particular  subject  area,  in 
college,  in  our  jobs— what  other  pro- 
fession has  had  such  an  impact  on  our 
lives?  A  century  ago,  Henry  Adams 
said.  "A  teacher  affects  entemity;  he 
can  never  tell  where  his  Influence 
stops." 

In  September,  the  Discovery  crew, 
newly  returned  from  their  successfvil 
mission,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  They  were  an 
extraordinarily  impressive  team.  All  of 
them  had  advanced  degrees  in  science, 
engineering,  or  mathematics.  I  asked 
them  what  inspired  them  to  study 
math  and  science.  Several  of  them  re- 
sponded that  it  was  a  particular  teach- 
er who  had  shared  the  glories  and 
mystery  of  science  and  mathematics 
with  them.  It  was  a  teacher  who  had 
inspired  several  of  them  to  acquire  the 
skills  to  explore  the  reaches  of  outer 
space. 

For  our  Nation  to  lead  the  way  into 
the  21st  century,  our  children  must 
have  the  math  and  science  skills  that 
will  be  critical  to  the  workplace  of  the 
future.  One  way  to  do  that,  is  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  enthusi- 
astic, talented  math  and  science 
majors  to  teach  our  young  and  moti- 
vate them  to  pursue  these  fields.  A  na- 
tional math-science  teacher  corps 
steers  us  in  that  direction. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  my  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  843 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representativei    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  SHOirr  htle. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Math-Science  Teacher  Corps  Act  of  1989". 

SEC  r  FINDINCa 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  performance  of  American  students 
in  science  and  mathematics  has  declined, 
and  American  students  are  among  the 
lowest  scorers  in  international  tests  of  scien- 
tific and  mathematical  ability; 

(2)  a  declining  percentage  of  students  are 
studying  science,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering at  the  undergraduate  level,  and 
Ph.D.  programs  in  many  of  these  fields  have 
a  majority  of  foreign  nationals; 

(3)  many  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  have  little  or  no  coUege 
course  work  In  science  and  mathematics, 
and  many  teachers  of  high  school  science 
and  mathematics  are  not  certified  in  those 
fields; 

(4)  while  the  data  on  teacher  shortages  is 
incomplete,  experts  have  acknowledged  that 
in  the  next  decade  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  qualified  math  and  science  teachers  at 
the  secondary  school  level,  particularly  in 
rural  areas;  and 

(5)  the  public  needs  to  be  more  skilled  in 
science  and  mathematics  If  the  Nation  is  to 
meet  the  challenges  posed  by  an  Increasing- 
ly technological  and  competitive  world. 

SBC  1  ESTABLISHMKNT  OF  PROGRAM. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  shall  es- 
tablish a  merit  competitive  award  program 
for  students  enrolled  in  a  baccalaureate 
degree  program  in  science,  mathematics,  or 
engineering  who  are  willing  to  commit 
themselves  to  teach  elementary  or  second- 
ary science  or  mathematics  as  provided  in 
this  Act. 

SBC  «.  EUGIBIUTY. 

Only  students  who  are— 

(1)  majoring  in  science,  mathematics,  or 
engineering; 

(2)  in  the  last  2  years  of  a  baccalaureate 
degree  program;  and 

(3)  enrolled  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education  which  is  accredited  by  a  national- 
ly recognized  accrediting  agency  or  associa- 
tion, 

shall  be  eligible  for  awards  under  this  Act. 
SEC  t.  CRrrsRU  for  selection. 

Individuals  shall  be  selected  to  receive 
awards  under  this  Act  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  academic  merit,  with  consideration  given 
to  financial  need  and  to  the  goal  of  promot- 
ing the  participation  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary science  and  mathematics  teaching 
by  minorities,  women,  and  people  with  dis- 
abilities. 

SBC  C  AMOimT  of  AWARD. 

(a)  In  OnfiRAL.— Awards  under  this  Act 
shaU  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $7,500  per  year. 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  an  indi- 
vidual may  receive  a  maximum  of  2  awards 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Sficiai.  Rni.K.— An  individual  may  re- 
ceive a  maximum  of  3  awards  under  this  sec- 
tion if  such  Individual  has  completed  re- 
quirements for  the  baccalaureate  degree  but 
requires    additional    credits    in    education 


courses  in  order  to  obtain  certification  to 
teach. 

SEC  7.  SERVICE  OBLIGATION. 

(a)  Iif  General.— If  an  individual  receives 
an  award  under  this  Act,  that  Individual 
shall  be  required  to  complete,  within  6  years 
after  graduation  from  the  baccalaureate 
degree  program  for  which  the  award  was 
made,  at  least  2  years  of  service  as  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  science  or  mathemat- 
ics teacher  for  each  award  received.  Service 
required  under  this  section  shall  be  per- 
formed at  a  school  receiving  assistance 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  2701etseq.). 

(b)  Speclal  Rule.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  more  than  2  awards 
made  to  any  individual  under  this  Act. 

SEC  g.  FAILURE  TO  COMPLETE  SERVICE  OBUGA- 

noN. 

(a)  Oehxral  Rule.— If  an  individual  who 
has  received  an  award  under  this  Act— 

( 1 )  fails  to  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of 
academic  standing  in  the  educational  insti- 
tution in  which  he  is  enrolled,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

(2)  is  dismissed  from  such  educational  in- 
stitution for  disciplinary  reasons; 

(3)  withdraws  from  the  baccalaureate 
degree  program  for  which  the  award  was 
made  before  the  completion  of  such  pro- 
gram; 

(4)  declares  that  he  does  not  intend  to  ful- 
fill his  service  obligation  under  tills  Act:  or 

(5)  fails  to  fulfill  his  service  obUgation 
under  this  Act, 

such  individual  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  AifoimT  or  Repayment.— (1)  If  a  cir- 
cumstance described  in  subsection  (aXl), 
(2),  (3).  or  (4)  occurs  before  the  completion 
of  one  year  of  a  service  obligation  under 
this  Act,  the  UrUted  States  shaU  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  the  individual,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of 
such  circumstance,  an  amount  equal  to— 

(A)  the  total  amount  of  awards  received 
by  such  individual  under  this  Act;  plus 

(B)  the  interest  on  such  amounts  which 
would  be  payable  if  at  the  time  the  amounts 
were  received  they  were  loans  bearing  Inter- 
est at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing  rate,  as 
determined  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
SUtes, 

multiplied  by  3. 

(2)  If  a  circumstance  described  in  subsec- 
tion (aHl),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  occurs  after  the 
completion  of  one  year  of  a  service  obliga- 
tion under  this  Act,  but  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  second  year  of  such  service  obli- 
gation, the  United  SUtes  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  the  individual,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  such  cir- 
cumstance, an  amount  equal  to— 

(A)  the  total  amount  of  awards  received 
by  such  Individual  under  this  Act  minus 
$3,750;  plus 

(B)  the  Interest  on  such  amounts  which 
would  be  payable  if  at  the  time  the  amounts 
were  received  they  were  loans  bearing  Inter- 
est at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing  rate,  as 
determined  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
SUtes, 

multiplied  by  3. 

(3)  If  a  circumstance  described  in  subsec- 
tion (aXl).  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  occurs  after  the 
completion  of  two  years  of  a  service  obliga- 
tion under  this  Act,  but  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  third  year  of  such  service  obliga- 
tion, the  United  SUtes  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  the  individual,  within  one  year 
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after  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  such  cir- 
cumstance, an  amount  equal  to— 

(A)  the  total  amount  of  awards  received 
by  such  individual  under  this  Act  minus 
$7,500:  plus 

(B)  the  interest  on  such  amounts  which 
would  be  payable  If  at  the  time  the  amounts 
were  received  they  were  loans  bearing  inter- 
est at  the  maximum  legal  prevaUing  rate,  as 
determined  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States, 

multiplied  by  3. 

(4)  If  a  circumstance  described  in  subsec- 
tion (aXl),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  occurs  after  the 
completion  of  three  years  of  a  service  obli- 
gation under  this  Act,  but  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fourth  year  of  such  service 
obligation,  the  United  States  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  recover  from  the  individual,  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of 
such  circumstance,  an  amount  equal  to— 

(A)  the  total  amount  of  awards  received 
by  such  individual  under  this  Act  minus 
$11,250:  plus 

(B)  the  interest  on  such  amounts  which 
would  be  payable  if  at  the  time  the  amounts 
were  received  they  were  loans  bearing  inter- 
est at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing  rate,  as 
determined  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States, 

multiplied  by  3. 

(c)  ExcEPTioKS.— (1)  The  National  Science 
Foundation  may  provide  for  the  partial  or 
total  waiver  or  suspension  of  any  service  ob- 
ligation or  payment  by  an  individual  under 
this  Act  whenever  compliance  by  the  indi- 
vidual is  impossible  or  would  involve  ex- 
treme hardship  to  the  Individual,  or  If  en- 
forcement of  such  obligation  with  respect  to 
the  Individual  would  be  unconscionable. 

(2)  Any  obligation  of  an  individual  under 
this  Act  for  payment  under  subsection  (b) 
may  be  released  by  a  discharge  in  bankrupt- 
cy under  title  11,  United  States  Code,  only  If 
such  discharge  is  granted  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
first  date  that  such  payment  is  required. 

SEC  ».  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
$3  750,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  $7,500,000  for 
fiscal  1991,  and  $11,250,000  for  fiscal  years 
1992  and  1993  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.* 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  844.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Park  System  Review  Board,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

ESTABUSHIMG  A  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 
RXVIEW  BOARD 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  National  Park 
Service  Review  Board  Act.  This  legis- 
lation elevates  the  Park  Service  mis- 
sion and  gives  the  Park  Service  the  au- 
tonomy and  independence  necessary 
to  protect  America's  national  heritage. 
On  Monday,  a  new  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  was  sworn  into 
office.  The  new  Director,  Mr.  James 
Ridenour,  has  a  long  history  of  in- 
volvement in  both  natural  resource 
issues  and  Republican  politics.  He  has 
been  educated  as  a  parks  administra- 
tor and  was  both  a  director  of  the  In- 
diana Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  as  a  finance  officer  for 
Vice  President  Quayle's  1980  Senate 
campaign. 


Prom  the  start.  Mr.  Ridenour's  ap- 
pointment has  been  punctuated  by 
angry  sentiments  and  allegations  of  a 
poor  record  in  Indiana.  A  Sierra  Club 
letter  to  the  President's  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel, describes  Mr.  Ridenour  "as  one 
who  pushed  development  with  exces- 
sive zeal  on  the  State  lands  to  the  con- 
stant detriment  of  the  environment. 
Resorts  were  pushed  in  State  parks 
where  they  did  not  belong  and  rela- 
tions were  frayed  with  key  constituen- 
cies, with  whom  he  had  angry  and  con- 
frontational relationships.  He  pushed 
a  major  hotel  in  Dunes  State  Park  in  a 
recovering  area,  and  was  embroiled  in 
major  controversy  over  the  outlandish 
Tillery  Hill  Recreation  Area  resort 
project,  which  was  proposed  in  a  sensi- 
tive area  which  was  a  bald  eagle  habi- 
tat acquired  for  its  environmental 
values.  He  tried  to  eliminate  land  from 
Versailles  State  Park  so  that  it  could 
be  turned  over  to  loggers  •  •  •  he  is 
viewed  as  the  greatest  destroyer  of 
river  values— through  promoting 
dredging  and  marina  development— in 
Indiana's  history." 

These  are  strong  words.  Surely,  if 
even  half  of  this  is  true.  Mr.  Ridenour 
should  be  called  on  to  justify  his  ac- 
tions and  to  defend  himself  against 
these  serious  accusations.  After  all. 
Mr.  Ridenour  is  not  being  appointed 
to  some  low-level  bui^aucratic  Job.  On 
the  contrary,  his  position  is  as  steward 
of  a  national  heritage.  The  public  de- 
serves to  meet  Mr.  Ridenour  and  hear 
directly  of  his  visions  for  our  Park 
System— before  he  takes  charge. 

Mr.  President,  few  positions  are 
more  deserving  of  the  public  process 
of  Senate  review  and  confirmation 
than  the  position  of  Director  for  the 
Park  Service.  The  new  Director  may 
well  be  a  good  candidate,  and  I  have 
asked  to  meet  with  him  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss both  these  accusations  and  his 
vision  for  the  National  Park  System. 
But  the  public  has  much  at  stake  here. 
Americans  and  our  parks  need  the 
best.  An  important  element  of  the  leg- 
islation that  I  introduce  today  is  the 
elevation  of  the  Park  Service  Director 
to  a  position  that  requires  Senate  con- 
firmation. The  allegations  that  have 
swirled  about  the  new  Director  only 
highlight  the  fact  that  such  a  step  is 
needed. 

This  Nation's  vast  land  and  variety 
of  natural  resources  have  been  critical 
factors  in  our  history  and  have  shaped 
our  development.  The  Old  World  was 
a  place  of  kings  and  castles  and  beg- 
gars. The  New  World  has  been  a  place 
of  abundance.  In  their  crowded  cities, 
the  Europeans  dreamed  of  a  land  of 
great  riches  and  eternal  youth.  They 
sought  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  They 
sought  El  Dorado.  And  they  foimd 
these  places,  here,  in  America. 

Our  lands  are  themselves  a  clear 
window  to  the  past.  Geologists  talk  of 
"deep  time."  When  you  go  from  the 
Grand    Canyon   to    Zion   and   Bryce 


Canyon  National  Parks,  you  proceed 
up  the  stairsteps  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  years— recorded  in  the  layers 
of  Earth  as  if  some  ancient  force 
wanted  us  to  know  its  story  and  to 
remind  us  how.  against  that  backdrop, 
the  evening  news,  the  musings  of  pun- 
dits, and  even  our  lives  seem  but  the 
tiniest  fraction  of  a  second.  Indeed,  all 
of  human  history  is  represented  on 
the  canyon  wall  as  Just  one  narrow 
slice  of  rock. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  visited  Mesa 
Verde  and  Chaco  Canyon  and  discov- 
ered the  mystery  of  the  Anazazi  cul- 
ture. Standing  in  the  kiva  of  Casa 
Bonito  later  one  spring  afternoon,  I 
tried  to  imagine  the  full  impact  of  the 
ancient  apartment  houses  and  mag- 
nificent roads  that  lay  before  me.  I 
could  hear  the  noise  and  shouts.  I 
could  smell  the  smoke.  I  could  see  the 
people.  I  could  sense  the  panic  and 
abandonment  that  relentless  drought 
would  bring. 

The  land  is  our  teacher.  It  teaches 
us  the  value  of  things  that  can't  be 
bought  or  sold,  traded  or  exchanged. 
What's  the  dollar  value  of  the  desert? 
What  price  tag  would  you  put  on  the 
endless  grasses  of  the  Everglades?  In 
an  earlier  time,  we  might  have  said: 
zero.  Nothing.  They're  worthless. 
Today,  we  look  at  the  lonely  beauty  of 
the  desert  or  the  cypress  swamp  and 
say:  it's  priceless. 

Our  national  parks  are  imique.  They 
grew  from  an  enlightened  vision  which 
acknowledged  the  land's  importance  to 
all  of  us.  We've  set-aside  vast  amounts 
of  land,  from  seashores  to  mountain 
tops.  We  celebrate  particular  places 
interwoven  with  our  history:  the  bat- 
tlefield at  Gettysburg,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  Ford's  Theater. 

The  Review  Board  would  report  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  the  management  and  budget  of  the 
Park  Service.  The  Board  is  to  address 
the  resource  needs  of  the  Park  Service 
and  make  recommendations  that  best 
serve  the  mission  of  the  Park  Service 
and  the  American  public. 

During  my  years  at  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee, I've  taken  a  long  look  at  the 
Park  Service.  I've  also  had  a  personal 
involvement  in  a  number  of  park 
issues,  national  as  weU  as  those  linked 
specifically  to  New  Jersey's  parks.  Too 
often,  field  recommendations  have 
been  reversed  by  higher  Department 
officials  in  accordance  with  national 
park  policies  that  seem  at  odds  with 
the  preservation  of  this  fantastic  re- 
source heritage.  For  example,  this  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  provide  signifi- 
cant funding  for  land  acquisition,  his- 
toric preservation  or  basic  construc- 
tion projects  within  national  park 
units.  This  policy  is  defended  as  fiscal- 
ly responsible.  Yet,  the  effect  of  these 
policies  and  this  responsibility  guaran- 
tee that  precious  resources  will  be  lost 
forever.    In    New    Jersey,    historical 
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records  and  artifacts  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  due  to  inadequate 
preservation.  The  price  of  acquiring 
land  inholdlngs  has  skyrocketed.  And 
millions  of  visitors  to  Sandy  Hook 
beaches  must  rely  on  bathroom  facili- 
ties Installed  as  temporary  facilities 
years  ago  that  are  a  disgrace. 

The  Review  Board  will  not  necessari- 
ly lead  to  more  money  for  preserva- 
tion, land  su:quisition,  or  even  Sandy 
Hook's  bathrooms.  Yet,  if  we  are  to 
make  the  proper  decisions,  the  Con- 
gress needs  a  clear,  untarnished  state- 
ment of  the  Park  Service's  mission  and 
needs.  Such  a  statement  is  not  avail- 
able today,  and  would  be  develo(>ed  by 
the  Park  Service  Review  Board. 

This  bill's  purpose  is  very  simple:  to 
create  a  safeguard  against  heavy- 
handed  political  meddling  or  compro- 
mise which  threatens  the  fabric  of  the 
Park  System.  Obviously,  this  bill  does 
not  remove  the  Park  Service  from  the 
direction  of  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent nominates  all  of  the  members  of 
the  board  and  the  director.  Nor  is  this 
bill  simply  just  an  indictment  of  the 
current  administration's  practices. 
Rather,  the  bill  deals  with  issues  that 
would  be  inevitably  raised,  regardless 
of  the  political  persuasion  of  the  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  compli- 
cated. There's  no  hidden  agenda.  The 
legislation  seeks  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  excellence  that  has  char- 
acterized the  National  Park  System 
over  its  long  history.  The  President 
needs  to  maintain  a  dedicated  core  of 
Park  Service  employees.  The  Congress 
needs  clear  information  and  guidance. 
The  Park  Service  needs  consistent  di- 
rection and  purpose.  A  Park  Service 
muzzled  by  political  whim  is  of  no  use 
to  the  American  public.  This  bill  is  a 
necessary  first  step  in  response  to  a 
complex  problem,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  844 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION     I.    NATIONAL    PARK    SYSTEM     REVIEW 
BOARD, 
(a)  ESTABUSRMXirT  AMD  FUIICTIONS.— 

(1)  EsTABLiSHMurr.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished a  National  Park  System  Review 
Board  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Board "). 

(2)  PtmcnoNS.— The  Board  shall  maintain 
a  continuing  review  of  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  National  PariL  Service  and  of  ex- 
isting and  proposed  national  park  system 
units. 

(3)  Reports.— The  Board  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  containing  the  re- 
sults of  its  review,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations for  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  or  any  proposed  addi- 


tions to  such  system,  as  it  considers  appro- 
priate. Concurrently  with  the  submission  of 
the  annual  budget  of  the  United  States  by 
the  President,  the  Board  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  budget  rec- 
ommendations for  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  for  the  Board.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  policy  directive,  the  Board  shall 
transmit  such  annual  report  and  budget  rec- 
ommendations, and  provide  any  other  infor- 
mation on  the  request  of  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  of  Congress,  by  report,  testi- 
mony, or  otherwise,  without  review,  clear- 
ance, or  approval  by  any  other  administra- 
tive authority  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Board  may  deem  such  review,  clearance,  or 
approval  appropriate. 

(b)  Membership  and  Terms  op  Oppice.— 
The  President  shall  appoint  members  of  the 
Board  from  among  persons  who,  because  of 
education  or  experience,  are  considered 
knowledgeable  regarding  policy  issues  af- 
fecting the  natural  or  cultural  resources  of 
the  Nation.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  3 
members  serving  for  terms  of  4  years, 
except  that  the  terms  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  (as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment) 
as  follows:  one  member  after  3  years,  one 
member  after  5  years,  and  one  member  after 
7  years.  Members  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  only  for  inefficien- 
cy, neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term. 

(c)  Administrative  Provisioms.— The 
Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members.  A  majority  of  the  Board  serv- 
ing at  any  one  time  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
Board  shall  have  an  official  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed.  The  Board  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman.  Any 
member  of  the  Board  may,  with  the  author- 
ization of  the  Chairman,  conduct  public 
meetings.  There  shall  be  at  least  6  meetings 
of  the  Board  each  year.  In  carrying  out  its 
functions,  the  Board  may  adopt  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  functions  and  may  con- 
tract for  any  necessary  services. 

(d)  Public  Meetings;  Public  Comment.— 
All  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  and  the  Board  shall  solicit,  and 
review,  public  comments  on  all  recommen- 
dations to  be  made  by  the  Board. 

(e)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Board 
shall  each  be  paid  annual  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable 
for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  While 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  In  the  performance  of  services  for 
the  Commission,  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  the 
same  manner  as  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently in  Government  service  are  allowed 
expenses  under  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(f )  Stapt,  Experts  and  Consultants.— 

(1)  Stapp.— The  Board  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  such  personnel  as  It  considers 
appropriate,  including  at  least  a  chief  of 
staff,  a  secretary  to  the  Board,  a  legal  coun- 
sel, 5  investigators,  and  10  support  staff. 
The  staff  shall  be  appointed  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 


III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

(2)  Experts  and  consultants.— The  Board 
may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code,  but  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  basic  pay  payable 
for  OS- 13  of  the  General  Schedule.  Upon 
request  of  the  Board,  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Board  to  assist  the 
Board  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
Act. 

(g)  Obtaining  Data.— Notwithstanding 
section  552  through  552b  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Board  may  secure 
directly  from  the  National  Park  Service  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry 
out  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  shall  furnish  such  information 
to  the  Board. 

(h)  Administrative  Support  Services.— 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Board  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  administrative  support  services  as 
the  Board  may  request.  The  Board  may  use 
the  United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  t.  national  park  SERVICE 

(a)  Director  op  National  Park  Service.— 
There  shall  be  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  a  National  Park  Service  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  from  sunong  persons 
qualified,  by  training  and  experience  and  by 
demonstrated  ability,  to  administer,  protect, 
and  preserve  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  The  Director 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  Director  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  S  years  and  may  be  removed 
by  the  President  only  for  inefficiency,  ne- 
glect of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office.  No 
Director  shall  be  appointed  to  more  than 
two  consecutive  terms. 

(b)  Functions.- On  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  delegate  to  the  Director  of  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  appointed  under  this  Act  all 
functions  and  authorities  of  the  Secretary 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  national 
park  system  and  all  other  functions  and  au- 
thorities exercised  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  as  of  July  1,  1988. 
The  Secretary  shall  retain  all  authorities 
not  so  delegated  and  shall  have  the  author- 
ity and  responsibility  in  the  budget  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  to  convey  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  national  park  system 
to  the  cabinet.  In  the  performance  of  his 
functions,  the  Director  and  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  National  Park  Service 
shall  not  be  responsible  to,  or  subject  to  the 
supervision  or  direction  of,  any  officer  or 
employee,  or  agent  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  Employees.— 

(1)  Appointment  and  compensation.— The 
Director  shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  Director  shall 
appoint  the  following  three  Deputy  Direc- 
tors from  among  the  professional  employees 
of  the  National  Park  Service— 
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(A)  a  Deputy  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service: 

(B)  a  Deputy  Director  of  Historic  Preser- 
vation and  Cultural  Resources;  and 

(C)  a  Deputy  Director  in  recreation,  con- 
servation, and  open  space. 

(2)  TBAMsriH  OP  pERsoKifEL.— Upon  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  under  this  Act,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
provide  for  the  transfer  to  the  administra- 
tive Jurisdiction  of  such  Director  to  such 
personnel,  property,  funds,  and  records  of 
the  service  created  by  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  approved  August  25,  1916  (39  SUt. 
535;  16  U.S.C.  1),  as  are  under  the  adminis- 
trative Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Salaries,  grades,  and  benefits 
of  employees  so  transferred  shall  not  be  af- 
fected adversely  thereby,  except  that  no  em- 
ployee of  the  National  Park  service  shall  be 
appointed  from  or  under  schedules  excepted 
from  the  competitive  Civil  Service. 

(3)  Performamce  appraisai,s.— No  person 
whose  position  has  been  excepted  from  the 
competitive  service,  other  than  the  Director 
or  an  Individual  holding  a  senior  executive 
position,  may  conduct,  or  participate  in  the 
conduct  of,  any  performance  appraisal 
under  chapter  43  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  National  Park  Service. 

(d)  INBEPEDENCE  IN  PROVIDUIG  BUDGET  AWD 

Other  iNyoRMATiow.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  policy  directive,  the  Director  may 
transmit  the  budget  request  recommended 
by  him  for  the  National  Park  Service  to  the 
Congress,  and  provide  any  other  Informa- 
tion on  the  request  of  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  congress,  by  report,  testimony, 
or  otherwise,  without  review,  clearance,  or 
approval  by  any  other  administrative  au- 
thority. • 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 

BuRDicK,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Ms. 

MiKULSKi.    Mr.    Wilson,    Mr. 

Jeffords,    Mr.    Bumpers,    Mr. 

Cochran,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Coats, 

and  Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.  845.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revi- 
talize the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

FDA  RXVITAUZATION  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
beginning  the  second  50  years  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act.  Today, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senators 
Kennedy,  Thurmond,  Burdick.  Kasse- 
baum, MiKULSKi.  Wilson.  Jeffords, 
Bumpers.  Dodd,  Cochran,  Coats,  and 
Metzenbaum  in  the  introduction  of  the 
FDA  Revitalization  Act.  It  is  clear,  Mr. 
president,  that  the  revitalization  of 
the  FDA  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  The 
FDA  Is  a  preeminent  force  in  con- 
sumer protection  and  for  advancing 
the  technological  development  of  new 
foods,  drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics. 
This  act  is  intended  to  ensure  that  the 
FDA  can  function  in  today's  climate 
with  sufficient  resources. 

The  role  of  today's  FDA  covers  a 
greata-  portion  of  our  lives  than  ever 
envisioned  by  writers  of  the  original 


act  in  1938.  Today,  the  FDA  is  respon- 
sible for  regulating  more  than  700  bU- 
lion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  sold  annu- 
ally to  Americans— constituting  about 
25  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  personsd  consumption  in  the 
United  States  each  year. 

FDA's  basic  mission  Is  to  ensure  we 
have  safe  and  effective  drugs  and  med- 
ical devices,  safe  cosmetics,  and  safe 
foods.  It  has  been  trying  to  keep  pace 
with  the  continuous  development  of 
new  products.  For  example,  when  the 
FDA  was  established  50  years  ago, 
microwave  cooking  did  not  exist. 
Today,  however,  the  FDA  is  concerned 
with  the  safety  of  the  glues  and  resins 
that  hold  microwaveable  packages  to- 
gether. Fifty  years  ago,  food  process- 
ing was  in  its  infancy.  Today,  the 
agency  must  conduct  surveillance  of 
over  67.000  food  processing  plants. 
The  average  American  consumer  pays 
about  $2  annually  to  have  the  agency 
assure  the  soundness  of  approximately 
$3,000  worth  of  consumer  goods— a 
bargain  by  anyone's  estimate. 

In  the  immediate  future,  the  FDA 
will  need  additional  resources  to  meet 
its  basic  mission  and  to  respond  to  the 
new  challenges  that  confront  it.  The 
agency  has  established  innovative 
measures  to  help  expedite  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  review,  and  approval  of 
promising  drugs,  vaccine,  and  diagnos- 
tics for  AIDS.  Thanks  to  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Commissioner  Frank  Young 
and  the  staff  of  the  FDA,  several  criti- 
cally important  AIDS-related  products 
have  been  developed  and  approved  in 
record-breaking  time. 

Mr.  r*resident.  the  agency's  success 
in  this  instance  does  not,  however, 
mitigate  the  problems  that  it  now 
faces.  FDA's  scientific  base  must  be 
continually  revitalized.  It  must  have 
adequate  fiscal  resources  as  well  as 
human  resources  to  ensure  a  timely 
review  of  pending  applications.  And 
the  rapid  growth  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge has  rendered  some  of  our  laws 
and  policies  outdated.  This  requires 
that  the  FDA  constantly  reevaluate 
conditions  and  regulatory  responses  to 
those  conditions. 

The  fundamental  building  block  of 
the  FDA  is  personnel.  The  agency 
must  be  able  to  recruit  and  retain  ex- 
cellent scientists.  Historically,  the 
FDA  has  been  fortunate  to  have  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  dedicated  per- 
sonnel. They  have  been  individuals 
who  have  made  us  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems in  our  food  supply;  they  have 
identified  drugs  that  cause  birth  de- 
fects; and,  all  the  while,  they  have 
been  working  under  conditions  that 
are  far  less  efficient  than  they  would 
find  in  the  private  sector  and  for  com- 
pensation far  less  rewarding.  Without 
question,  these  employees  derive  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  their 
public  service,  but  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  FDA  will  continue  to  at- 
tract such  talented  individuals  indefi- 


nitely without  vigorous  efforts  to  im- 
prove their  status.  Their  working  envi- 
ronment must  also  improve. 

Currently,  the  FDA  is  scattered 
among  23  different  buildings  at  seven 
different  sites  in  the  Washington  area. 
These  are  old  buildings  designed  for 
other  uses.  One  laboratory  is  located 
in  a  converted  chicken  coop  that  was 
built  in  1933,  while  others  are  in  con- 
verted bathrooms  and  freezers.  I  can 
only  imagine  the  additional  adminis- 
trative burdens  that  are  placed  on  the 
agency  in  trying  to  coordinate  such 
geographically  dispersed  activities.  I 
personally  believe  that  the  FDA 
should  be  consolidated  into  a  single 
building,  or  at  least  a  single  campus,  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  that  will  be 
placed  on  them  in  the  future. 

In  title  I  of  the  bill,  I  propose  to  es- 
tablish a  trust  fund  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  the  private  sector  to  join 
hands  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  paying  for  a  consolidated  facility 
for  the  FDA.  This  legislation  requires 
that  the  Secretary  will  establish  the 
trust  so  that  there  is  no  conflict  of  in- 
terest between  the  FDA  and  those 
who  donate  funds  to  construct  the 
new  facility. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  addresses  a  prob- 
lem that  is  not  unique  to  the  FDA,  but 
that  also  exists  in  the  Public  Health 
Service— the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  senior  scientific  personnel.  The 
Senior  Health  Science  Corps  provides 
flexibility  in  setting  salary  levels 
beyond  the  present  Government's  gen- 
eral service  schedules  up  to  110  per- 
cent of  their  present  pay  levels. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  allows  FDA  to 
retain  the  existing  fees  imposed  by 
FDA  for  filling  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  requests. 

Title  IV  authorizes  $18  million  for 
expanded  efforts  to  help  small  busi- 
nesses comply  with  the  regulations  im- 
posed by  the  FDA. 

Title  V  authorizes  $10  million  for  a 
public/private  sector  partnership  in 
biotechnology. 

Title  VI  authorizes  training  grants 
and  loans  for  new  scientists  studying 
FDA  regulatory  issues. 

Title  VII  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner of  FDA  to  ap(>oint  members  of 
the  various  scientific  review  boards. 

Title  VIII  establishes  a  food  advisory 
committee. 

Title  IX  authorizes  funding  for 
greater  automation  of  the  FDA. 

Title  X  requires  OPM  to  ensure  that 
scientists  at  EPA  and  FDA  are  paid 
comparable  salaries. 

Finally,  title  XI  establishes  a  fund- 
ing floor  of  $500  milion  for  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

This  bill  will  improve  FDA,  and  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  revi- 
talization of  the  FDA  is  also  a  revital- 
ization of  the  industries  it  regulates 
and  the  entire  American  economy.  Re- 
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member,  the  FDA  regiilates  25  percent 
of  consumer  goods  In  this  country. 
Oxir  society's  access  to  advanced  new 
pharmaceuticals,  medical  devices,  and 
food  products,  which  could  dramatical- 
ly improve  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  American  people,  will  be  hin- 
dered unless  we  give  the  FDA  the  sup- 
port it  needs  to  evaluate  these  ad- 
vancements in  a  thorough  and  timely 
manner.  As  we  have  recently  seen  with 
apples  and  grapes,  public  confidence  in 
the  marketplace  is  very  fragile.  It  can 
only  be  maintained  if  the  FDA  is  given 
sufficient  resources  to  react  swiftly 
and  effectively  to  tampering,  recall, 
and  other  emergency  situations. 

In  short,  the  FDA,  more  than  any 
other  Federal  agency,  has  an  impact  in 
our  lives  every  day.  It  is  time  that  we 
in  Congress  demonstrate  our  commit- 
ment by  providing  the  FDA  with  the 
resources  it  needs  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities. We  must  give  it  the  re- 
sources to  prepare  itself  for  the  21st 
century. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  this  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

S.  845 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SBcnoN  1.  sHOvr  htle;  table  or  contents. 

(»)  Short  Tttl*.— This  Act  tn»y  be  cited 
as  the  "FDA  Revitalization  Act". 

(b)  Tablx  or  Coirmrrs.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.   2.   References  to  the  Federal  Food, 
Drus.  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

TTTLE  I— POWER  OF  FDA  OVER  REAL 
PROFERTT,  BtJILDINGS.  AND  FACILI- 
TIES 

Sec.  101.  Power  of  PDA  over  real  property, 
buildings,  and  facilities. 

TITLE  n— SENIOR  SCIENTIFIC 
SERVICE 

Sec.  201.  Senior  Scientific  Service. 

TITLE  m— RECOVERY  AND  RETEN- 
TION OF  PEES  FOR  POLA  REQUESTS 

Sec.  301.  Recovery  and  retention  of  fees  for 
FOIA  requests. 

TITLE  rV-SMALL  BUSINESS  TRAINING 
AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  401.  Small  business  training  and  techni- 
cal assistance. 

TITLE  V— BIOTECHNOLOOY 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

Sec.     501.     Biotechnology     demonstration 
project. 

TITLE  VI-TRAINING  AND  LOAN 
REPAYMENT  PROGRAMS 

Sec  601.  Training  and  loan  repayment  pro- 
grams. 

TITLE  Vn— SCIENTIFIC  REVIEW 
GROUPS 

Sec  701.  Scientific  review  groups. 


TITLE    VIII-HUMAN    POOD    SAFETY, 
TECHNOLOGY,  AND  NUTRITION  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE 
Sec.  801.  Human  Food  Safety,  Technology, 
and  Nutrition  Advisory   Com- 
mittee. 
TITLE  IX— AUTOB4ATION  OP  FDA 
Sec.  901.  Automation  of  FDA. 
TITLE    X— COMPENSATION    AND    EM- 
PLOYMENT     REQUIREMENTS      FOR 
FDA  AND  EPA  SCIENTISTS 
Sec.  1001.  Compensation  and  employment 
requirements    for    FDA    and 
EPA  scientists. 
TITLE  Xl-FUNDING  FLOOR  FOR  FDA 
Sec.  1101.  Funding  floor  for  FDA. 

SEC  X.  REFERENCES  TO  THE  FEDERAL  POOD. 
DRUG.  AND  COSMETIC  ACT. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  other  provi- 
sion, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  SOletseq.). 

TITLE  I— POWER  OF  FDA  OVER  REAL 

PROPERTY,  BUILDINGS,  AND  FACILITIES 

SEC  1»1.  POWER  OP  FDA  OVER  REAL  PROPERTY. 
BUILDINGS.  AND  FACILmES. 

Chapter  VII  (21  U.S.C.  371  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC  71«.  POWER  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OVER  REAL  PROPERTY. 
BUILDINGS.  AND  FACIUTIE8. 

"(a)  III  General.— In  cormection  with  real 
property,  buildings,  and  facilities,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  the  power— 

"(1)  to  acquire,  in  any  lawful  manner, 
such  personal  or  real  property,  or  any  inter- 
est in  such  property,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  or  convenient  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration: 

"(2)  to  hold,  maintain,  sell,  lease,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  property  acquired  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ),  or  any  Interest  in  such  prop- 
erty, and  to  provide  services  In  connection 
with  such  property  and  charges  for  the  use 
of  such  property,  when  appropriate; 

"(3)  to  design,  construct,  operate,  lease, 
and  maintain  buildings,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  other  Improvements  on  any  prop- 
erty owned  or  controlled  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  Including,  without 
limitation,  any  property  or  interest  therein 
transferred  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration under  any  other  paragraph: 

"(4)  to  acquire  buildings,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  make  other  improvements  on  any 
property  owned,  acquired,  or  controlled  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  through 
the  use  of  lease-purchase  or  lease-construc- 
tion contracts,  when  and  as  appropriate: 

"(5)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services 
or  property,  real  or  personal,  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  In  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration; and 

"(6)  to  establish  a  trust  for  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  contributions  for  the  purchase 
or  lease  of  a  facility  to  consolidate  facilities 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  that 
are  located  in  the  Wastiington,  D.C.  metro- 
politan area. 

"(b)      COHSOLIOATIOIt      OP      FACIUTIKS      IN 

Washington,  D.C.  Area.- 

"(1)  Plan.— The  Secretary,  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  shall  develop  and 
implement  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of 


facilities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion that  are  located  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  metropolitan  area. 

"(2)  Thdst.- The  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  the  trust  established  under  subsection 
(a)(6)  meets  appropriate  ethical  and  fiduci- 
ary requirements.  The  Secretary  shall  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  any  legislation  that  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(6)  and 
this  subsection.". 

TITLE  II— SENIOR  SCIENTIFIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE 

SEC  ZOI.  SENIOR  SCIENTIFIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Part  A  of  title  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  301  (42  U.S.C.  241)  the  following 
new  section: 

"SEC  MIA.  SENIOR  SCIENTIFIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

"(a)  EsTABUSHMENT.— The  Secretary  may 
esUblish  a  Senior  Scientific  Health  Service 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Service'). 

"(b)  Membership.— 

"(1)  Civil  service.— An  individual  chosen 
to  serve  in  the  Service  shall  not  be  a  part  of 
the  competitive  service  established  under 
chapter  33  of  subpart  B  of  part  I  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Appointment.— A  person  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Service  by  the  Secretary 
based  solely  on  distinction  and  achievement 
of  the  person  in  the  field  of  biomedical  re- 
search or  clinical  research  evaluation. 

"(c)  DoTiES.— A  member  of  the  Service 
shall  be  assigned  to  duties  that  require  ex- 
pertise in  biomedical  research,  behavioral 
research,  or  clinical  research  evaluation, 
and  may  also  be  assigned  to  supervise  other 
scientists  in  carrying  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Compensation.— An  individual  select- 
ed to  serve  on  the  Service  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  110  percent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  pay  In  effect  for  level  I  of  the 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  established  in 
section  5512  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(e)  Retirement.- For  purposes  of  section 
211,  the  continuous  service  in  the  Service  of 
any  person  who  commences  such  service  on 
termination  of  service  as  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer in  the  Public  Health  Service  Corps 
may  be  treated  as  service  as  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Public  Health  Service  Corps 
and  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  that  is 
subject  to  any  other  retirement  system  for 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.". 

(f)  Section  5948(gKl)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (H); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (I),  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or"  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subparagraph  as  follows: 

"(J)  section  301A  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act,  relating  to  the  Senior  Scientific 
Health  Service:  and". 

TITLE  III— RECOVERY  AND  RETENTION  OF 
FEES  FOR  FOIA  REQUESTS 

SEC  Ml.  RECOVERY  AND  RETENTION  OF  FEES  FOR 
FOIA  REQUESTS. 

Chapter  VII  (21  U.S.C.  371  et.  seq.)  (as 
amended  by  section  101  of  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 
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-8BC  7U.  RECOVERY  AND  RETENTION  OF  FEES 
FOR  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  RE- 
QUESTS. 

"(a)  III  Gkniral.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Pood  and 
Drugs,  may— 

"(1)  set  and  charge  fees  to  recover  from 
all  requesters  all  direct  and  indirect  costs  in- 
curred In  processing  requesU  made  under 
section  552  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  records  obtained  or  created  under  this 
Act  or  any  other  Federal  law  for  which  re- 
sponsibility for  administration  has  been  del- 
egated to  the  Commissioner  by  the  Secre- 
tary, including  costs  incurred  for  searches 
by  clerical  staff,  duplication,  professional  or 
technical  review  of  records  (when  required 
to  delete  trade  secrets,  personal  privacy,  or 
confidential  commercial  information),  certi- 
fication of  documents,  mailing,  and  related 
actlvltiet; 

"(2)  retain  all  fees  charged  for  such  re- 
quests, if  such  fees  are  used  solely  to  offset 
costs  described  In  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(3)  establish  an  accounting  system  and 
procedures  to  control  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  fees  received  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Use  or  Fees.— The  Secretary  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  may  not 
use  fees  received  under  this  section  for  any 
purpose  other  than  funding  the  processing 
of  requests  described  in  subsection  (aHl). 
Such  fees  may  not  be  used  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  funds  made  avaUable  to  carry  out 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.". 
TITLE  IV— SMALL  BUSINESS  TRAINING  AND 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
SBC  «l.  SMALL  BUSINESS  TRAINING  AND  TECHNI- 
CAL ASSISTANCE. 

Chapter  VII  (21  U.S.C.  371  et.  seq.)  (as 
amended  by  section  301  of  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  71X.  SMALL  BUSINESS  TRAINING  AND  TECHNI- 
CAL ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  iM  Generai.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs,  shall  esUblish  within  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  an  identifiable  office 
to  provide  technical  and  other  nonf Inancial 
assistance  to  small  manufacturers  of  medi- 
cal devices,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  foods  to 
assist  the  manufacturers  in  complying  with 
this  Act. 

"(b)  AOTHORIZATIOH  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.- 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

carry  out  this  section  $18,000,000  for  each  of 

the  fiscal  years  1990  through  1992.". 

TITLE  V— BIOTECHNOLOGY 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

SEC       S»l.      BIOTECHNOLOGY      DEMONSTRATION 

PROiBCT. 

Chapter  vn  (21  U.S.C.  371  et  seq.)  (as 
amended  by  section  401  of  thU  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

-SEC      tlJ.      BIOTECHNOLOGY      DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT. 

"(a)  In  GntERAU-The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish and  carry  out  a  demonstration 
project  under  which  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  facilities  of  a  public  or  private  coopera- 
tive with  the  permission  of  any  such  coop- 
erative and  in  conjunction  with  such  cooper- 
ative, to  promote  the  development  of  bio- 
technology. „         »  V,   11 

"(b)  RECULATioNS.-The  Secretary  shall 
issue  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

"(c)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992.". 


TITLE  VI— TRAINING  AND  LOAN 
REPAYMENT  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  601.  TRAINING  AND  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PRO- 
GRAMa 

The  Act  (21  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  X— TRAINING  AND  LOAN 
REPAYMENT  PROGRAMS 
"Subchapter  A— TrmlBing  Progrmm 
-SEC  1001.  AUTHORITY. 

"The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to,  or 
enter  into  contracts  with,  public  or  nonprof- 
it academic  Institutions  (Including  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  food 
science)  to  enable  such  institutions  to 
design  and  develop  core  curriculum  pro- 
grams that  wlU  be  used  to  train  individuals 
in  the  field  of  regulatory  review. 

-SBC  lOOL  REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  In  Gewerai.— No  grant  shall  be 
awarded  under  this  subchapter  unless— 

"(1)  the  institution  has  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  an  application  for  a  grant  and  the 
Secretary  has  approved  the  application;  and 

"(2)  the  institution  provides,  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe,  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  individuals  receiving 
funds  through  the  institution  under  such 
grants  will  meet  the  service  requirement  of 
section  1004. 

"(b)  Appucatiom.— An  application  for  a 
grant  submitted  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  in  such  form,  submitted  In  such  manner, 
and  contain  such  information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

-SEC.  lOOJ.  USE  OF  GRANTS. 

"An  institution  that  receives  a  grant 
under  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  shall  use  such  grant  to— 

"(A)  design  and  develop  a  core  curriculum 
program  that  has  as  its  primary  emphasis 
regulatory  review;  and 

"(B)  train  health  professionals  and  scien- 
tists in  regulatory  review;  and 

"(2)  may  use  such  grant  to  provide  sti- 
pends, tuition,  fees,  and  allowances  (includ- 
ing travel  and  subsistence  expenses  and  de- 
pendency allowances),  to  individuals  who 
participate  in  the  regulatory  review  pro- 
gram developed  with  funds  provided  under 
this  subchapter. 

-SEC  1004.  REQUIREMENT  OF  SERVICE. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  individual  who  re- 
ceives funds  from  an  institution  through  a 
grant  provided  under  this  subchapter  shall, 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c).  serve  an 
obligated  period  of  time  as  an  employee  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

"(b)  Period  op  Required  Service.- For 
each  month  for  which  an  individual  receives 
funds  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a), 
such  individual  shall  remain  employed  for  2 
months  with  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

"(c)  Compliance.— The  requiremente  of 
this  section  shall  be  compUed  with  by  any 
individual  to  whom  it  applies  within  such 
reasonable  period  of  time,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  training  of  such  Individual  under 
the  grant  received  under  this  subchapter,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(d)  Failure  to  Comply.— If  any  individ- 
ual to  whom  this  section  appUes  falls, 
within  the  period  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (c),  to  comply  with  such  requiremente, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recov- 
er from  such  individual  an  amount  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  a  formula  pre- 
scribed through  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary. 
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-SEC  1006.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPKIATIONa 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  subchapter  $4,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991 
through  1992. 

"Subchapter  B— Loan  Repajnnent  Program 
-SEC  1011.  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM. 

"The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  loan  re- 
payment program  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  repay  loans  incurred  by  individ- 
uals to  obtain  training  in  regulatory  review 
in  exchange  for  the  individuals  serving  a 
period  of  time  as  employees  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration. 


-SEC  1012.  ADMINISTRATION. 

"(a)  Rboulatiows.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  funds  are  first  made  available  to  carry 
out  this  subchapter  under  section  1013,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  such  regulations  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  subchapter,  in- 
cluding regulations  prescribing  eligibility 
for  the  loan  repayment  program,  the 
method  of  disseminating  applications  to 
participate  in  the  program,  the  content  of  a 
contract  entered  into  to  participate  in  the 
program,  coste  that  are  eligible  for  payment 
through  the  contract,  tuid  such  other  infor- 
mation as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram. 

•(b)  Relationship  to  National  Health 
Service  Corps  IiOan  Repayment  Program.— 
The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  loan  re- 
payment program  established  under  this 
subchapter,  to  the  extent  practicable,  in  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Loan  Repayment  Pro- 
gram established  under  section  338B  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2641-1). 
"(c)  Employment  Ceiung.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  an  individual 
who  has  entered  into  a  written  contract 
with  the  Secretary  under  this  subchapter, 
while  undergoing  academic  or  other  train- 
ing, shall  not  be  counted  against  any  em- 
ployment ceiling  affecting  the  Department. 

-SEC  lOU.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTION8. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  subchapter  $2,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990  through  1992.". 

TITLE  VII— SCIENTIFIC  REVIEW  GROUPS 
SEC.  701.  SCIENTinC  REVIEW  GROUPS. 

Chapter  EX  (21  U.S.C.  391  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC  90J.  SCIENTIFIC  REVIEW  GROUPS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drugs  may— 

"(1)  establish  such  technical  and  scientific 
review  groups  as  are  needed  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (including  functions  prescribed  under 
this  Act):  and 

"(2)  appoint  and  pay  the  memlaers  of  such 
groups,  except  that  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  shaU  not  receive  addi- 
tional compensation  for  service  as  members 
of  such  groups.  

"(b)  Federal  Advisory  Co»fMiTrEE  Act.- 
The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5 
UJ3.C.  App.  2)  shall  not  apply  to  a  group  es- 
tablished under  this  section.". 
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ITTLE  VIII— HUMAN  FOOD  SAFETY,  TECH- 
NOLOGY. AND  NimunON  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

WC  Ml.  HUMAN  FOOD  SAraTY.  TCCHNOUMIY.  AND 
NVIWnON  ADVISORY  COMMrTRE. 

Chapter   IV  (21   V&.C.   341   et  seq.)   la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  section: 

4U.   HVMAN    rOOO   SAFETY.   TECHNOLOGY. 
AND  NVTRinON   ADVISORY   COMMIT 


~(a)  EBTABLURMnr.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  an  advisory  committee  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Human  Food  Safety,  Tech- 
nology, and  Nutrition  Advisory  Committee' 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Advisory  Committee'). 

"(b)  CoMPOsmoN.— 

"( 1)  IM  QsmRAL.— The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  consist  of  15  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)  MRMBBtsHir.— In  twafcing  appoint- 
ments under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shaU— 

"(A)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; and 

"(B)  ensure  that  the  membership  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  includes— 

"(i)  consumers; 

"(U)  representatives  of  the  food  Industry: 

"(ill)  experts  in  the  field  of  food  technolo- 
gy and  food  production: 

"(Iv)  experts  In  the  application  of  biotech- 
nology to  food  products; 

"(V)  experts  In  the  field  of  nutrition;  and 

"(vi)  experts  in  the  field  of  food  safety. 

"(c)  Duties.— The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drugs  on  issues  involving 
food  for  human  consiunptlon.  including 
issues  relating  to— 

"(1)  food  technology  and  production; 

"(2)  food  research  and  development; 

"(3)  biotechnology  and  food  products; 

"(4)  food  safety: 

"(5)  the  relationship  between  diet,  nutri- 
tion, and  health;  and 

"(6)  health-related  claims  for  food  for 
human  consumption. 

"(d)  TXRMS.— A  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
3  years,  except  that  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed, 5  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  1  year,  5  members  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  5  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  3  years,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  Support.— The  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs  shall  provide  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee with  such  professional  and  clerical 
staff  and  information  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Advisory  Committee  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

"(f)  CoMPKMSATioir;  Travkl  Expenses.- 

"(1)  CoMPmsATioH.— A  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  rate  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  established  under  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  each 
day  (including  traveltlme)  that  the  member 
is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(2)  Travel  expenses.- A  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  while  so  serving  away 
from  the  home  or  regular  place  of  business 
of  the  member,  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence. In  the  same  manner  as  such  expenses 
are  authorized  under  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  employees  serving 
intermittently.". 


TITLE  IX— AUTOMATION  OF  FDA 
SEC  Ml.  AUTOMATION  OF  FDA. 

Chapter  VII  (21  U.S.C.  371  et  seq.)  (as 
amended  by  section  501  of  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

-8BC  TU.  AUTOMATION  OF  F(M)D  AND  DRUG  AD- 
MINISTRA'nON. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs,  shall  automate  appropriate  activities 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
ensure  timely  review  of  activities  regulated 
under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
each  fiscal  year  such  sums  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section.". 

TITLE  X— COMPENSATION  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FDA  AND  EPA 
SCIENTISTS 

SEC  IMI.  COMPENSATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  FDA  AND  EPA  SCI- 
ENTISTS. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  take  such  action  as  is 
necessary  to  ensure,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, that  the  level  of  compensation  and  em- 
ployment requirements  are  comparable  for 
scientists  employed  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  and  scientists  employed  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

■HTLE  XI— FUNDING  FLOOR  FOR  FDA 
SEC  lltl.  FUNDING  FLOOR  FOR  FDA. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  there  shall  be  appropriated  no  less 
than  $500,000,000  each  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  activities  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  the 
compensated  work  therapy  and  other 
services  and  assistance  furnished  to 
homeless  veterans  and  other  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

VETERANS  COMPENSATED  WORK  THERAPY 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  proposed  Veter- 
ans Compensated  Work  Therapy  Pro- 
gram Improvements  Act  of  1989.  This 
bill  contains  some  important  provi- 
sions which  will  make  significant  im- 
provements in  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  [VA]  programs  which 
assist  homeless  veterans  and  other  vet- 
erans. Many  of  the  provisions  are  de- 
rived from  VA's  suggestions  and  rec- 
onrmiendations.  and  I  commend  their 
continuing  efforts  to  explore  innova- 
tive treatment  modalities  for  veterans. 

SUMMARY  OP  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  substantive  provi- 
sions would: 

First,  extend  VA's  authority  for  5 
years— through  September  30.  1994— 
to  provide  care  and  treatment  in  half- 
way houses  for  homeless  veterans  with 
chronic  mental  illnesses; 

Second,  authorize  VA  to  contract 
with  itself  or  other  Government  agen- 
cies or  departments  to  provide  thera- 
peutic work  for  VA  patients; 


Third,  authorize  VA  to  establish 
transitional  housing  for  veterans  par- 
ticipating in  the  Compensated  Work 
Therapy  [CWT]  Program; 

Fourth,  permit  VA  to  purchase, 
lease  or  otherwise  acquire  houses  to  be 
operated  by  VA  as  transitional  hous- 
ing for  veterans  who  are  participating 
in  the  CWT  Program; 

Fifth,  authorize  VA  to  establish  non- 
profit corporations  to  provide  a  flexi- 
ble funding  mechanism  for  the  con- 
duct of  CWT  Programs; 

Last,  require  VA  to  transfer  $1,625 
million  and  authorize  the  transfer  of 
up  to  $5  million  to  the  special  thera- 
peutic and  rehabilitation  activities 
fund  [STRAP]  from  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  conduct  of  the  Homeless 
Chronically  Mentally  111  Program. 

EXTENSION  OP  HOMELESS  CHRONICALLY 
MENTALLY  ILL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  this  bill 
amends  section  115(d)  of  Public  Law 
100-322  the  Veterans'  Benefits  and 
Services  Act  of  1988.  to  extend  the 
Homeless  Chronically  Mentally  111 
(HCMI]  Program  for  5  years,  through 
September  30.  1994.  In  order  to  fully 
understand  this  provision,  let  me  pro- 
vide some  historical  background  on 
the  HCMI  Program. 

On  January  27.  1987.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
102  to  earmark  $5  million  for  the 
treatment  of  homeless  and  certain 
other  chronically  mentally  ill  veterans 
and  to  establish  a  program  to  assist- 
through  contracts  with  community- 
based  psychiatric  residential  treat- 
ment centers— homeless  and  certain 
other  chronically  mentally  ill  veter- 
ans. This  amendment  was  eventually 
enacted  on  February  12.  1987.  as  part 
of  Public  Law  100-6.  In  May  1988,  the 
authority  for  the  program  was 
changed  from  a  general  authority  to  a 
pilot  program  in  Public  Law  100-322. 
In  addition,  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Amendments  Act 
of  1988  (Public  Law  100-628)  author- 
ized the  appropriations  of  $15  million 
for  the  HCMI  Program  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

The  HCMI  Program  consists  of  six 
major  components:  Outreach,  needs 
assessment,  psychiatric  and  medical 
examination,  initiative  of  treatment, 
residential  treatment,  and  case  man- 
agement. VA  staff  regularly  visit 
homeless  shelters,  soup  kitchens, 
parks,  and  other  hubs  for  homeless  in- 
dividuals as  part  of  their  outreach  ef- 
forts. After  making  a  determination  of 
the  individual's  veterans  status,  VA 
employees  conduct  a  needs  assess- 
ment, and  subsequently  the  veteran 
undergoes  a  medical  and  psychiatric 
examination.  If  it  is  determined  appro- 
priate and  the  veteran  agrees  to  do  so, 
VA  places  the  veteran  in  a  contract 
community-based  psychiatric  residen- 
tial   treatment    program    to    provide 
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treatment  and  rehabUitatlon  for  the 
veteran. 

VA  Implemented  Its  authority  to 
conduct  the  program  in  May  1987,  at 
43  medical  centers  in  26  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  According  to 
VA's  second  progress  report  of  the 
HCMI  Program,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  committee  on  January  17,  1989. 
during  the  first  11  months  of  oper- 
ation, over  10.000  veterans  had  needs 
assessments.  Of  these  veterans,  almost 
50  percent  had  psychiatric  exams  and 
almost  30  percent  had  medical  exams. 
Twenty  percent— 2.125  veterans— were 
placed  in  community  residential  treat- 
ment centers— at  VA  expense— which 
is  the  most  costly  part  of  the  HCMI 
Program  and  is  reserved  for  veterans 
with  extensive  clinical  problems.  Ac- 
cording to  VA's  report,  this  program 
has  been  extremely  effective  in  provid- 
ing a  broad  range  of  services  to  the 
homeless  veteran  population. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased— 
and  I  know  the  chairman  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee's  are  as  well— with  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program.  It  is  vital  that 
legislation  is  enacted  to  permit  this 
program  to  continue. 

COMPENSATED  WORK  THERAPY  PROGRAM 

During  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960's,  the  focus  for  psychiatric  care 
emphasized  the  so-called  deinstitution- 
alization of  patients  with  mental  ill- 
ness. Of  course,  the  success  of  such  de- 
institutionalization is  dependent  upon 
providing  the  individual  with  the 
social  and  vocational  skills  necessary 
for  living  in  the  community. 

VA's  CWT  Program  was  established 
under  Public  Law  94-581  to  provide 
such  vocational  skills  to  assist  veteran 
patients  in  achieving  independent 
living.  Under  current  law,  VA  con- 
tracts with  commimity  businesses,  in- 
dustry, or  nonprofit  corporations  to 
provide  work  opportunities  for  veteran 
patients.  Such  contracts  include:  Com- 
puter assembly,  packaging,  golf  course 
maintenance,  and  furniture  or  engine 
repair.  Work  is  accomplished  generally 
on  the  groimds  of  VA  medical  centers 
but  in  some  cases  conducted  in  the 
commimity.  In  fiscal  year  1988,  VA  op- 
erated 45  CWT  programs  which  pro- 
vided work  for  6,581  veterans.  CWT 
contracts  totaled  $3.7  million.  Patients 
were  paid  a  total  of  $1.8  million.  About 
60  percent  of  the  participants  in  the 
program  are  inpatients  in  VA  facili- 
ties, the  remaining  40  percent  are  VA 
outpatients.  Neariy  90  percent  are  psy- 
chiatric or  substance  abuse  patients. 

There  are  many  benefits  of  the 
CWT  Program.  CWT  provides  the  vet- 
eran with  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a 
sheltered  environment  whUe  learning 
good  work  habits.  The  veteran  obtains 
a  potentiaUy  marketable  skill  and 
could  eventually  work  in  a  nonshel- 

tered  envirorunent.  The  self-esteem  of 

the  veteran  is  increased  through  par- 


ticipation in  productive  work  activi- 
ties. 

Notwithstanding  the  positive  aspects 
of  the  CWT  Program,  more  can  be 
done  to  provide  expanded  work  oppor- 
tunities. Certain  language  in  section 
618  of  title  38.  United  States  Code 
limits  VA's  ability  to  contract  with 
Government  agencies  including  con- 
tracting with  VA  itself  for  work  con- 
tracts. This,  of  course,  limits  VA's  ca- 
pacity to  expand  the  CWT  Program 
because  such  contracts  can  be  difficult 
to  obtain— particularly  in  rural  areas. 
Therefore,  section  4  of  this  bill  would 
amend  section  618  of  title  38  to  au- 
thorize VA  to  contract  with  any  appro- 
priate source,  including  VA  itself  or 
other  Government  agencies,  to  provide 
therapeutic  work  for  patients. 

Additionally,  the  CWT  Program  is 
funded  entirely  through  a  revolving 
fund  knovm  as  STRAP.  The  STRAP 
account  maintains  all  moneys  received 
from  contracts  with  industry.  The 
funds  are  maintained  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  are  managed  by  local  VA 
facilities.  Payment  for  the  patients' 
work  comes  from  the  STRAP.  VA's 
general  counsel  has  interpreted  lan- 
guage in  section  618  as  prohibiting 
funds  in  the  STRAP  from  being  used 
for  training  of  CWT  Program  person- 
nel. This  bill  would  specifically  pro- 
vide that  funds  in  STRAP  could  be 
used  for  training  and  for  administra- 
tion of  the  CWT  Program. 


THERAPEUTIC  HOUSING 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  link 
VA's  CWT  Program  with  a  new  pro- 
gram of  therapeutic  housing  on  a  tran- 
sitional basis.  By  providing  veterans 
with  the  skills  necessary  to  live  inde- 
pendently, this  program  enhances  the 
chances  of  gradual  reentry  into  com- 
munity life  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides the  structured  envirormient  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  of  certain 
veterans. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
use  STRAP  fimds  to  purchase,  lease, 
or  otherwise  acquire  houses  to  be  used 
as  therapeutic  transitional  housing 
only  for  veteran  patients  participating 
in  the  CWT  Program. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  procure  such  housing  through 
methods  which  would  expedite  the 
opening  and  operating  of  such  hous- 
ing. In  this  regard.  I  would  expect  that 
the  Secretary  would  generally  foUow 
applicable  procurement  procedures. 
However,  I  believe  that  some  flexibil- 
ity is  needed  in  order  to  overcome 
some  of  the  administrative  and  proce- 
dural requirements  often  associated 
with  such  purchases. 

The  bill  also  describes  certain  condi- 
tions which  the  VA  would  be  required 
to  meet  in  order  to  operate  such  hous- 
ing. These  include:  First,  that  priority 
be  given  to  homeless  veterans  in  filling 
vacancies  in  the  transitional  housing; 
second,  that  only  veterans  in  the  CWT 


Program  and  a  house  manager  be  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  the  house;  third, 
that  each  resident,  other  than  the 
house  manager,  be  required  to  pay 
rent;  fourth,  that  the  Secretary  con- 
sult with  appropriate  community  rep- 
resentatives and  comply  with  zoning, 
building  and  other  requirements  asso- 
ciated with  the  operation  of  such 
housing;  and  fifth,  that  each  residence 
meet  the  State  and  local  fire  and 
safety  requirements  applicable  to 
other  such  property  in  that  communi- 
ty. 

Commimity  involvement  is  vital  to 
the  success  of  this  program.  There  is 
sometimes  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  commimity  to  have  such  therapeu- 
tic housing  in  their  neighborhood. 
Therefore,  VA  should  seek  the  coop- 
eration of  the  community  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

It  is  also  important  to  mention  that 
a  house  manager  is  required  to  live  in 
the  residence.  This  individual  will 
serve  a  very  important  role  in  provid- 
ing supervision  and  support  to  the 
residents. 

With  respect  to  the  local  fire  and 
safety  requirements,  VA  is  still  exam- 
ining that  issue,  and  it  Is  included  in 
the  bill  for  discussion  purposes.  I  will 
request  that  this  particular  provision 
be  addressed  during  hearings  on  this 
bill. 

Additionally,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  prescribe  a  procedure  to  de- 
termine the  rental  rates  and  the  time 
limitations  that  a  veteran  can  reside  in 
the  house. 

Often,  residential  properties  that  are 
acquired  as  a  result  of  a  foreclosed 
home  loan  are  in  need  of  repair.  Veter- 
ans participating  in  the  CWT  Program 
may  work  on  the  renovation  of  the 
house  in  order  to  restore  it  to  a  livable 
condition  or  make  other  necessary  im- 
provements. Once  the  house  is  ready 
for  occupancy,  CWT  participants  may 
move  into  a  therapeutic  residential  en- 
vironment. 

If  the  house  owned  by  STRAP  is  not 
needed  or  able  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, VA  can  sell  the  house  with  pro- 
ceeds going  into  STRAP. 

In  summary,  this  provision  empha- 
sizes: Pirst,  a  work-for-pay  program 
which  focuses  on  skills  training,  devel- 
oping good  working  habits,  acceptance 
of  supervision,  and  enhanced  coping 
skills,  as  well  as  strengthening  the  vet- 
eran's self-esteem;  second,  a  therapeu- 
tic residence  which  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  the  veteran  to  live  inde- 
pendently, including  learning  how  to 
manage  money,  cook,  clean  house,  op- 
erate appliances,  and  make  minor 
household  repairs. 


NONPROFIT  CORPORATIONS 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
subchapter  to  chapter  73  which  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  establish  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions to   provide   a  flexible   funding 
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mechanion  for  tbe  omduet  of  VA 
CWT  procmiw.  TUB  pnnisioii  is  de- 
rigned  In  »  nuuinw  rtmflar  to  thatiHx>- 
▼Ided  by  PuUlc  Law  100-322  fw  the 
wtaMtihmmt  of  nonprofit  research 
oorponttkna.  Tliis  ktiilarinii  would 
authoriiw  the  mtahHnhmfnt  of  nc«i- 
proflt  oorporatkxH  to  help  fund  the 
CWT  Procram.  SpedficaUy.  the  non- 
profit eolpoiation  would  be  able  to 
accept  gifta  and  grants  which  would  be 
tranaf erred  to  the  STRAP  account  en- 
abling VA  to  purchase  homes  and  ad- 
minister the  CWT  and  Transitional 
Housing  Program. 

Overall  supeiwlsloo  of  the  ccHpora- 
tion  would  be  throu^  a  board  of  di- 
rectofs  whidi  wfU  consist  of  VA  and 
community  itiiatamlaUDca  who  will 
serve  as  liaisnns  with  the  communis. 
VA.  and  nonprafit  corporatioo.  The 
Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
submit  to  the  Conmiittees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affoirs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  annual 
report  on  the  mmihrr  and  location  of 
eorporatians  estabUshed  and  the 
amount  <rf  contributions  made  to  each 
corporatioo. 


As  previously  stated.  $15  mOlion  has 
been  authortaed  under  the  MeKtamey 
HonM.fcai  Act  for  each  of  flseal  years 
19W  and  IMO  to  support  the  HCIO 
Ftogram.  If  funds  are  appropriated  for 
that  purpose,  section  7  of  the  bffl 
would  require  tlie  Secretary  to  tnuos- 
fcr  turn  mHUon  to  the  STRAP  ac- 
count to  fstahilsh  tbe  medianlHn  to 
begin  purchasing  homes  for  therapeu- 
tic ivsiilfnffs  Hie  Secretary  would 
also  be  provided  with  the  authority  to 
transfer  up  to  $5  mOUon  to  the 
STRAP  for  such  puipusea.  The  tians- 
fcned  funds  could  be  used  without 
Itoi 


providing  chronic 
m  vctenms  with  tlie  AiDs 
to  Uve  independently  Is  not 
an  easy  tatit.  It  Is  a  mnltifaeetcd. 
labor-intensive  process.  It  Involves  eo- 
ordinstinc  rfhrf>^  treatment  and  rcai- 
dential  sivport.  vocational  training. 


are  vital  in 


for  the  individ- 


nal  to 

The  goal  of  this  legistaaiaa  Is  to 
veterans  in  preparing  to  Uve 
tive  and  Adfintaw  Uvea. 

I  particnlarly  want  to 
thai*  Dr.  Paul  Krera,  the  Director  of 
VA'a  Office  of  Mental  Health  and  Be- 
havioral Sdencea  and  his  colleague. 
Ms.  Joan  Shddon  for  their  hard  work 
in  the  developnent  of  the  ptovlsiuMs 
mntainrd  in  this  bOL  I  apidaod  their 
innovation  and  commitment  to  veter- 
ans. I  also  thank  Ralph  Ibson  and 
Rich  RoWnson  from  VA's  General 
Goimad  Office  for  their  support  in 
liiuvidiug  techntral  *— *-**~rr  In  the 
draftiiwof  thlsUn. 

I  urge  my  coDeagnes  to  Join  me  in 
support  ot  this  bffl.  I  look  forward  to 


wfMklng  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Al&r  Crahstoh, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  ccMmnit- 
tee  aa  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rboobo  following  my  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooaD.  as  f oUows: 

as46 

Be  U  emmeUd  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
KepneeMtaUvea  aj  the  VnUed  Statea  of 
America  iMComgrenuMtemMed, 

acnOM  L  flWOBT  TTTU. 

Thli  Act  may  be  dted  u  the  "Vetermns 
Onmpwated  Work  Therapy  Procnm  Im- 
proveBMnU  Act  of  IMT*. 
■c  r  BsnamcB  to  mu  u,  qnird  srAtn 
ooor 

Except  as  oCbenriK  expreaiy  iirovkled. 
whenever  tai  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  ia  enaiawU  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
yWon.  the  lefeienue  shaD  be  nrwlrtriul  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  piwisian  of 
title  IS.  United  States  code. 

n  aiisiamii  or  rojon  pmkbah  or  oom- 


equal  to  the  cost  of  the  services  perf  onned 
by  patients  and  members  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shaU  be  paid  out  of  funds 
available  for  the  Department  procram. 
project,  or  activity  benefiUns  from  such 
services,  and  the  amount  so  paid  shall  be 
credited  to  the  fund.  The  Secretary". 

(c)  AvaiUBiuTT  or  thx  Stscial  THoumj- 
nc  saa  BsH>sn,iTSTi<wi  Acmrnss  Foas 
roa  PATmsT  op  CsaTAm  AmmnsnATrvs 
Kxronas.— Section  618(cXI>.  as  amended 
by  sabsection  (bXl).  is  further  amended  by 
inaertins  "(indudinc  detraylnc  the  costs  of 
travel  and  related  capcuses  necessary  for 
the  aifcntnlsrration  of  su  irkjes  under  such 
SMhsrrtions  or  for  the  tialninc  of  employees 
in  the  adminlstratlan  of  such  services)" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  fint  sen- 
tence. 


.T    HBHraLLT    OL   AM> 


Section  llMd)  of  the  ▼eteraiM'  BcneflU 
and  Services  Act  of  USS  (Pabbc  Iaw  100- 
m  IW  Stat.  Ml;  »  UJ&C  Sll  note)  is 
amwMlcd  by  ■IrJkJns  out 
tag  in  Uen  thereof  "ItM". 


oomuNi- 

(a)  AuiHuarrr  To  Bbzabluh  sas  Oraun 
TH^^mmc  um  Riw«an  itstivb  Altivitmb 
TBamnaML  Hooedk.— Section  618  is 
MMOded  by  addtaw  at  the  end  tlie  f  oOowinc 
new  suhsectian: 

"(cXl)  Tbe  Secretary  may  purdiase. 
lease,  or  otherwiae  acquire  residential  Iknh- 
inc  and  operate  eatdki  residence  so  acquired 
ss  tnnsitianal  housiiw  solely  f or— 

"CA)  vcteraos  who  are  fumkhiiw  services 
to  the  Department  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section:  and 

"(B)  veterans  who  are  furnished  therapeu- 
tic work  pursuant  to  suhsectian  (b)  of  this 


(1)  In  snhspftion  <a>- 

CA)  by  strung  out  the  first  "^wt^^wy  aul 

iiiitim  to  Uen  thereof  the  foUowtaw:  "In 

lauvUins  refaaMUtative  seiikjes  under  this 

to  patienU  and  memben  tai  Depart- 

health  care  farflltifa.  the  Secretary 

me  Mm  seitiues  of  sneh  palimto  and 

for  the  perfomianoe  of  Departs 

if  such  use  of  seiihjes  has 

and  rrhaMHtaWve  benefits  for 

toy  tlie  Chief  Medical  Director."; 

in  the 
and  tnarrtinsln  Ueu  thereof 

IBT 

wttli  private  in- 

the  Veter- 

_  tai  Uen 

thereof  "a  eontract  or  other  ammsrmmt 
with  any  appropriate  aoorce  dndndliw  any 
of  tbe  VedenX  Oov- 


"(3)  IfotwtthstandinK  any  other  provisian 
of  law.  the  Secretary  may  use  such  procure- 
ment prooednres  for  the  purdiase.  lease,  or 
other  arqnlrttion  of  reridential  howii«  for 
twinwsia  of  this  subsection  as  the  Secretary 
conrtdeis  appimalatc  to  expedite  the  open- 
inc  and  operation  of  transitianal  howinc 
and  to  protect  the  interesU  of  the  United 
States. 

"(3)  A  rrshlrmy  may  be  operated  as  tran- 
sitianal honsfaiK  for  vetersns  «ifTrrffi>wi  in 
parasraph  (1)  of  this  «nti«»»tvin  under  the 
f oHowinc  eonditians: 

"CA)  Tliat  hnmrtfss  veterans  have  ptiority 
in  fnUnK  "-*<«-■■"«'  vacancies  In  such  hons- 
inc. 

"CB)  That  only  veterans  drsrrlbed  in  such 
parasraph  and  a  house  manacer  reside  in 


"(C)  Tliat  each  resident,  other  than  the 
boose  manaaer.  pay  the  Department  rent 
for  tlie  period  or  periods  of  residence  in 


f  AcTivmo  FPmbl— Subarrtion  (c) 

<1)  in  parasraph  (1).  by  str1kli«  oat  "car- 
ryins  oat  the  provlsiuns  trf  ««ii-»>*v-i  {br* 
hi  the  first  smtence  simI  inseitii^  In  Uen 
thereof  "foraishinc  rrhaNHtstlve 
anthoriaed  tai  snhsrrtjnns  (a)  and  WT; 

(3)  in  parasraph  (3>- 

CA)  by  strfting  oat  "contraetoi 
meats"  snd  insertins  in  Uen  thereof  "con- 
tneta  or  other  arransements";  and 

(B)  by  strlkinc  out  "credited  to  the  fund. 

■«.!  tlw.  A^m.t.,*mt,mt„^^  ,|„|  ii^i^i  y,^  In  n^^ 

thereof  "credited  to  the  fnnd.  The 


"(D)  That.  In  the  rstshiishmmt  and  oper- 
ation of  such  traiMlUiaial  ttemtmtwtf  in  acom- 
Bumtty.  the  Secretary  consult  with  appctK 
priate  reiacauilaliiii  of  such  oocnmnnity 
and  mmpiy  with  "liwi^  requirements, 
bwflrtins  prrmlt  lequliements.  m»h  «*in».. 
reqnlrenients  appilrabie  to  other  real  prop- 
erty uaed  for  ^nHsr  pui  puses  in  such  eom- 

"(E)  That  the  residence  meet  the  State 
Bunity  fire  and  safety  require- 
>  spplirahle  to  other  real  pcopeity  Med 
for  slmtlar  parpnses  in  the  eammimlty  in 
which  the  trandtiond  hoiMiiv  te  located. 

"(4)  Tlie  Secretary  shaD  preacrfbe  in  recu- 
latians  the  qnaUfiatians  for.  snd  the  fees 
for  the  services  of.  house  manaaers  for  tian- 
nc  operated  under  this  sobsec- 
Tbe  Secretary  may  provide  for  free 
d  nibslitfiirie  for  house  manasets  In 
to  or  Instead  of  payment  of  a  fee 
for  soch  aerrioes.  The  house  manasen  rii«n 
not  be  ranshiind  employees  of  the  United 
Statea  f  or  any  1 
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"(5)  The  Secretary  may  operate  as  transi- 
tional housing  under  this  subsection— 

"(A)  any  suiUble  residential  property  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  as  the  result  of  a 
default  on  a  loan  made,  guaranteed,  or  in- 
sured under  chapter  37  of  this  title;  and 

•(B)  any  other  suitable  residential  proper- 
ty purchased,  leased,  or  otherwise  acquired 
by  the  Secretary. 

•(6)(A)  In  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  any 
property  referred  to  in  paragraph  (5)(A)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer 
from  the  Special  Therapeutic  and  Rehabili- 
tation Activities  Fund  to  the  Loan  Guaran- 
ty Revolving  Fund  the  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  that  the  Secretary  would  charge  for 
the  sale  of  such  property  to  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization or  a  State  for  use  as  a  shelter  for 
homeless  veterans. 

••<B)  In  the  case  of  any  residential  proper- 
ty purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  this  section, 
the  amount  charged  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  that 
property  may  not  exceed  the  amount  that 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment would  charge  for  the  sale  of  such 
property  to  a  nonprofit  organization  or  a 
SUte  for  use  as  a  shelter  for  homeless  per- 
sons. 

"(7)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary,  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  management,  maintenance,  and  disposi- 
tion of  property  acquired  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subeection. 

'•(8)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe— 

"(A)  a  procedure  for  establishing  reasona- 
ble rental  rates  for  persons  residing  in  tran- 
sitional housing;  and 

"(B)  appropriate  limits  on  the  period  for 
which  such  persons  may  reside  In  transition- 
al housing. 

■■(9)  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of  any 
property  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection  when  such  property 
Is  no  longer  used  for  such  purpose.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  disposition  of  such  property  shall 
be  credited  to  the  Special  Therapeutic  and 
RehabiliUtion  Activities  Fund. 

"(10)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)(E)  of  this  subsection,  fire  and  safety  re- 
quirements applicable  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment buildings  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
property  operated  as  transitional  housing 
under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Availability  or  the  Special  Thera- 
peutic AND  Rehabilitation  Activities  Fund 
FOR  Compensated  Work  Therapy  Communi- 
ties.—Section  618(c),  as  amended  by  section 
4  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  "and  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  all  funds  received  by 
the  DQjartment  as  rent  under  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section."  In  the  first  sentence 
after  "paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection.": 

and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  may  also  distribute  out  of 
the  fund  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  acquisition,  management,  mainte- 
nance, and  disposition  of  real  property  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section." 

SEC  8.  NONPROFIT  CORPORATIONS  FOR  VETERANS 
COMPENSATED  WORK  THERAPY  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a)  Authority  of  the  Secretary.— Chap- 
ter 73  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subchapter: 


"SUBCHAPTER   VII— NONPROFIT   COR- 
PORATIONS   FOR    VETERANS    COM- 
PENSATED   WORK    THERAPY    PRO- 
GRAMS 
"§  4171.  Authority  to  establish;  status 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  or  more  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations to  provide  a  flexible  funding  mecha- 
nism for  the  conduct  of  Department  com- 
pensated work  therapy  programs  for  veter- 
ans (including  homeless  veterans)  In  such 
community  or  communities  as  the  Secretary 
may  designate.  Except  as  otherwise  required 
in  this  subchapter  or  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  any  such  corpora- 
tion, and  its  directors  and  employees,  shall 
be  required  to  comply  only  with  those  Fed- 
eral laws,  regulations,  and  executive  orders 
and  directives  which  apply  generally  to  pri- 
vate nonprofit  corporations. 

"(b)  Any  corporation  established  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  established  solely 
to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  compensated 
work  therapy  programs  for  veterans. 

"(c)  If,  by  the  end  of  the  three-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  a  corporation  under  this  subchapter,  the 
corporation  is  not  recognized  as  an  entity 
the  Income  of  which  Is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986,  the  Secretary  shall 
dissolve  the  corporation. 
"§4172.  Funds  received  by  corporations 

"(a)  Except  for  sums  used  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  funds  received 
by  a  corporation  established  under  this  sub- 
chapter for  the  conduct  of  compensated 
work  therapy  programs  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Special  Therapeutic  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Activities  Fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 618(c)  of  this  title  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  for  conducting  such 
programs. 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  corporation  may  use  funds 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
to  defray  the  administrative  and  fundrals- 
ing  expenses  of  the  corporation. 

"(2)  Expenditures  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  approved  In  advance  In  accordance  with 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
"i  4173.  Board  of  directors;  executive  director 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  directors  for  each 
corporation  established  under  this  subchap- 
ter. The  board  shall  include— 

"(1)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment who— 

"(A)  is  in  a  field  office  of  the  Department 
In  or  near  the  community  or  communities 
for  which  the  corporation  Is  established; 
and 

"(B)  Is  involved  In  the  administration  of 
section  618  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  representatives  of  the  community  or 
communities  for  which  the  corporation  is 
established  who  are  not  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(b)  Each  such  corporation  shall  have  an 
executive  director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  board  of  directors  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary.  The  executive  direc- 
tor of  a  corporation  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  operations  of  the  corporation  and  shall 
have  such  specific  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  the  board  may  prescribe. 
"S  4174.  General  powers 

"A  corporation  established  under  this  sub- 
chapter may— 

"(1)  accept  gifts  and  grants  from,  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with.  Individuals  and 
public  and  private  entitles  solely  for  the 


purpose  of  facilitating  the  conduct  of  com- 
pensated work  therapy  programs; 

"(2)  employ  personnel  to  carry  out  such 
purpose;  and 

"(3)  fix  the  compensation  of  such  person- 
nel. 

"§  4175.  Applicable  State  law 

"Any  corporation  established  under  this 
subchapter  shall  be  established  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nonprofit  corporation  laws  of 
the  State  or  States  in  which  the  community 
or  communities  for  which  the  corporation  is 
established  are  located  and  shaill,  to  the 
extent  not  Inconsistent  with  any  Federal 
law,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  such  State  or 
States,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"§  4176.  Accountability  and  oversight 

"(a)(1)(A)  The  records  of  a  corporation  es- 
tablished under  this  subchapter  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  4(a)(1) 
and  6(a)(1)  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978,  the  programs  and  operations  of  such  a 
corporation  shall  be  considered  to  be  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  the  Department 
with  respect  to  which  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  has  responsibilities 
under  such  Act. 

"(2)  Such  a  corporation  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  agency  for  the  purposes  of  section 
716  of  title  31  (relating  to  availability  of  In- 
formation and  Inspection  of  records  by  the 
Comptroller  General). 

"(b)  Each  such  corporation  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  an  annual  report  providing 
a  detailed  statement  of  Its  operations,  activi- 
ties, and  accomplishments  during  that  year. 
The  corporation  shall  obtain  a  report  of  In- 
dependent auditors  concerning  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  funds  by  the  corpora- 
tion during  that  year  and  shall  include  that 
report  In  the  corporation's  report  to  the 
Secretary  for  that  year. 

"(c)  Each  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  a  corporation  established  under  this 
subchapter,  each  employee  of  such  a  corpo- 
ration, and  each  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment who  is  Involved  In  the  functions  of  the 
corporation  during  any  year— 

"(1)  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  to  Federal  employees 
with  respect  to  conflicts  of  interest  In  the 
performance  of  official  functions;  and 

"(2)  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
annual  statement  signed  by  the  director  or 
employee  certifying  that  the  director  or  em- 
ployee is  aware  of,  and  has  complied  with, 
such  laws  and  regulations  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  required  of  Federal  employees. 
•(d)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  an 
annual  report  on  the  number  and  location 
of  corporations  established  and  the  amount 
of  the  contributions  made  to  each  such  cor- 
poration. 

"§  4177.  Report  to  Congress 

"Not  later  than  February  1,  1992,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  experience  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1991  under  this  subchapter.  The  report 
shall  include  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

"S  4178.  Expiration  of  authority 

"No  corporation  may  be  established  under 
this  subchapter  after  September  30,  1992. 

"§4179.  Derinition 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "compensated  work  therapy  program' 
means  any  program  of  therapeutic  and  re- 
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hablUUUve  activities  conducted  under  sec- 
tion 618  of  this  title". 

(b)  Clzkicai,  AMENDifxirT.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"SUBCHAPTER  VII— NONPROFIT  COR- 
PORATIONS FOR  VETERANS  COM 
PENSATED  WORK  THERAPY  PRO- 
GRAMS 

"4171.  Authority  to  estoblish:  sUtus. 
"4172.  Funds  received  by  corporations. 
"4173.  Board  of  directors;  executive  direc- 
tor. 
"4174.  General  powers. 
"4175.  AppUcable  SUte  law. 
"4176.  Accountability  and  oversight. 
"4177.  Report  to  Congress. 
"4178.  Expiration  of  authority. 
"4179.  DefiniUon. ". 

8EC  T.  V8E  or  PVND6  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PILOT 
PROGRAM  OF  COMML'NITY-BASED 
CARE  FOR  HOMELESS  CHRONICALLY 
MENTALLY  ILL  AND  OTHER  VETER- 
ANS. 

(a)  TRAifSFKR  RnuiREMEMT.— <1>  The  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  transfer 
$1,625,000,  and  may  transfer  up  to 
$5,000,000  out  of  appropriated  funds  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2),  to  the  Special 
Therapeutic  and  Rehabilitation  Activities 
Fund  established  in  section  618<c)<l)  of  title 
38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2KA)  The  funds  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  are  funds  that— 

(i)  are  appropriated  for  the  conduct  of  the 
pilot  program  established  under  section  115 
of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  and  Services  Act 
of  1988  (Public  Law  100-322:  102  SUt.  501: 
38  U.S.C.  612  note):  and 

(ii)  are  contained  in  the  first  appropria- 
tion Act  enacted  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  that  contains  funds 
for  the  conduct  of  such  pilot  program. 

(B)  If  the  amount  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  such  pilot  program  in  the  appro- 
priation Act  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
is  less  than  the  amount  specified  in  para- 
graph (1).  the  Secretary  shall  transfer  the 
amount  so  appropriated  and  funds  appropri- 
ated for  such  pilot  program  in  each  subse- 
quently enacted  appropriation  Act  contain- 
ing funds  for  such  pilot  program  until  the 
total  amount  transferred  to  the  Special 
Therapeutic  and  Rehabilitation  Activities 
Fund  equals  the  amount  specified  In  para- 
graph (1). 

(b)  Trkathknt  op  Transperkkd  Fuwds.— 
The  amount  transferred  to  the  Special 
Therapeutic  and  Rehabilitation  Activities 
Fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
merged  with  sums  in  such  Fund  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  same  purposes  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  sums  in  such 
Fund. 

SEC  «.  DEFOHrnONS. 
Section  101  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  terms  Administrator'  and  'Secre- 
tary' mean  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs (except  when  the  context  indicates 
otherwise).":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(33)  The  term    Department'  means  the 

Department    of    Veterans    Affairs    (except 
when  the  context  indicates  otherwise).".* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and    Mr.    McClure)    (by    re- 
quest): 
S.  847.  A  bill  to  maintain  a  (x>mpeti- 
tive,  financially  strong,  and  secure  ura- 


nium enrichment  capability  in  the 
United  States  by  reorganizing  the  ura- 
nium enrichment  enterprise,  and  for 
Other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

URANIUM  ENRICHMENT  REORGANIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing— by  request- 
legislation  submitted  to  Congress  to 
restructure  the  Federal  uranium  en- 
richment enterprise  as  a  Government 
corporation.  This  legislation  is  pat- 
terned after  amendment  numbered  6, 
introduced  by  Senator  Ford  and  me  to 
S.  83.  There  are  differences,  and  I 
prefer  the  legislation  that  Senator 
Ford  and  I  have  sponsored.  But  this 
action  by  the  administration  is  very 
gratifying.  It  shows  that  the  adminis- 
tration Is  with  us  on  the  basic  proposi- 
tion that  the  Department  of  Synergy's 
enrichment  program  needs  to  be 
placed  on  a  solid  business  foundation, 
and  that  a  Government  corporation  is 
the  way  to  accomplish  this. 

The  administration's  proposal  also 
agrees  with  us  that  the  enrichment 
program's  obligation  to  return  so- 
called  unrecovered  costs  to  the  Treas- 
ury should  be  capped  at  $364  milion, 
the  net  appropriation  to  the  program 
over  the  years  with  interest.  The  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  enterprise  to  the 
taxpayer  will  be  determined  by  the 
marlcetplace.  if  and  when  Congress  de- 
cides to  privatize  its  enrichment  busi- 
ness. Any  attempt  to  convert  the  value 
of  the  enterprise  into  an  artificial  debt 
owed  to  the  Treasury,  as  some  would 
do,  runs  directly  coimter  to  the  goal  of 
insuring  the  long-term  health  of  the 
Federal  uranium  enrichment  enter- 
prise so  that  it  can  mal^e  money  for 
the  taxpayer.  The  administration  is  in 
agreement  with  us  on  this  point. 

This  administration  proposal  is  a  vic- 
tory for  Senator  Ford.  For  years  he 
has  fought  the  hard  lonely  fight  to 
save  the  Federal  uranium  enrichment 
enterprise  from  numerous  misguided 
attempts  to  impose  artificial  costs  on 
electric  ratepayers.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress his  legislation  to  restructure  the 
Federal  uranium  enrichment  enter- 
prise into  a  Government  corporation 
passed  the  Senate  twice. 

He  has  now  converted  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  essentials  of  his  ap- 
proach. I  offer  him  congratulations 
for  his  good  hard  work,  his  persuasive- 
ness, and  his  dedication  to  this  pro- 
gram. I  trust  that  with  his  help  we  will 
bring  the  administration  to  take  the 
last  few  steps  necessary  to  bring  their 
approach  into  conformity  with  the 
Ford-Johnston  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  adminstration's  letter  of 
transmittal,  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis, and  the  text  of  the  administration 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  847 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreta  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uranium  Enrich- 
ment Reorganization  Act". 

Sbc.  2.  Establishment  of  the  United 
States  Uranium  Enrichment  Corpora- 
tion.—The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  at  Its  beginning  after  the 
words  "ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OP  1954  ": 
"TITLE  I-ATOMIC  ENERGY  ";  and 

(2)  adding  at  its  end  the  following: 

TITLE  II— UNITED  STATES  URANIUM 
ENRICHMENT  CORPORATION 
"TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
""CHAPTER      22.      DEFINITIONS.      PUR- 
POSES.    AND     ESTABLISHMENT     OF 
CORPORATION 

"Sec.  1201.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  1202.  Purposes. 

"Sec.   203.  Establishment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

""CHAPTER  23.  CORPORATE  OFFICES 

"Sec.  301.  Corporate  Offices. 

'"CHAPTER  24.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

OF  THE  CORPORATION 

"Sec.  1401.  Specific  Corporate  Powers  and 

Duties. 
""Sec.  1402.  General  Powers  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 
"Sec.     1403.    Continuation    of    Contracts, 
Orders,  Proceedings,  and  Regu- 
lations. 
"Sec.  1404.  Uabilltles. 

"CHAPTER  25.  ORGANIZATION, 
FINANCE,  AND  MANAGEMENT 
"Sec.  1501.  Board  of  Directors. 
"Sec.  1502.  Employees  of  the  Corporation. 
"Sec.  1503.  Transfer  of  Property  to  the  Cor- 
poration. 
"Sec.  1504.  Capital  Structure  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. 
"Sec.  1505.  Borrowing. 
"Sec.  1506.  Pricing. 
"Sec.  1507.  Audits. 
"Sec.  1508.  Reports. 
"Sec.  1509.  Control  of  Information. 
"Sec.  1510.  Patents  and  Inventions. 
"CHAPTER  26.  UCENSING,  TAXATION, 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 


"Sec.  1601. 
"Sec.  1602. 

"Sec.   1603. 

"Sec.  1604. 

"Sec.  1605. 
"Sec.  1606. 
"Sec.  1607. 
"Sec.  1608. 
"Sec.   1609 

"Sec.  1610. 

"CHAPTER  27.  DECONTAMINATION 
AND  DECOMMISSIONING 
"Sec.  1701.  EsUblishment  and  Administra- 
tion of  P\ind. 
"Sec.  1702.  DeposiU. 

"Sec.  1703.  Performance  and  Disbursements. 
""TITLE  II— UNITED  STATES 
ENRICHMENT  CORPORATION 
""CHAPTER      22.      DEFINITIONS.      PUR- 
POSES.    AND     ESTABLISHMENT     OF 
CORPORATION 

"Sec.  1201.  Depinitions.— For  the  purpose 
of  this  tiUe: 


Licensing. 

Exemption  From  Taxation  and 
Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes. 

.  Miscellaneous  Applicability  of 
the  Atomic  Ehiergy  Act. 
Cooperation  with  Other  Agen- 
cies. 

Applicability  of  Antitrust  Laws. 

Nuclear  Hazard  Indemnification. 

Report. 

Appropriations. 

Applicability  of  Environmental 
and  Occupational  Safety  Laws. 

Safety. 


""a.  The  tern 
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"a.  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

"b.  The  term  'Department'  means  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

"c.  The  term  Corporation'  means  the 
United  States  Uranium  Eru-ichment  Corpo- 
ration. „      J    , 

"d.  The  term  'Board'  means  the  Board  oi 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  established 
under  section  1501. 

"e.  The  term  'uranium  enrichment'  means 
the  separation  of  uranium  of  a  given  isotop- 
ic  content  into  two  components,  one  having 
a  higher  percentage  of  a  fissUe  isotope  and 
one  having  a  lower  percentage. 

•f.  The  term  remedial  action'  means 
those  activities  undertalsen  to  assess,  char- 
acterize, and  clean  up  existing  environmen- 
tal contamination  resulting  from  releases  of 
hazardous  and  radioactive  substances 
during  facility  operations. 

"g.  The  term  decontamination  and  de- 
commissioning' means  those  activities  un- 
dertaken to  decontaminate  and  decommis- 
sion inactive  facilities  that  have  residual  ra- 
dioactive or  mixed  radioactive  and  hazard- 
ous chemical  contamination. 

"Sec.  1202.  Purposes.— The  Corporation  is 
created  for  the  foUowing  purposes: 

"a.  to  acquire  enriched  uranium,  the  De- 
partment's uranium  previously  set  aside  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  the  Department's 
uranium  enrichment  and  related  facilities; 

"b.  to  operate  faculties  for  uranium  en- 
richment and  to  construct  new  enrichment 
facilities  if  required  to  meet  business  objec- 
tives; 

"c.  to  market  and  sell  enriched  uranium 
and  uranium  enrichment  and  related  serv- 
ices to—  ^  , 
"(1)  The  Department  for  governmental 

purposes;  and 

"(2)  qualified  domestic  and  foreign  per- 
sons; ,  J      , 

"d.  to  conduct  research  and  development 
as  required  to  meet  business  objectives  for 
the  purposes  of  identifying,  evaluating,  im- 
proving, and  testing  processes  for  uraiuum 
eru-ichment; 

"e  to  operate  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
on  a  profitable  and  efficient  basis;  and  to 
return  dividends  to  the  Treasury  as  a  return 
on  the  United  States  Government  invest- 
ment; ^        ... 

"f.  to  esUbllsh  a  corporate  structure  that 
is  self -financing  and  would  obviate  the  need 
for  appropriations  or  other  sources  of  Gov- 
ernment financing  after  enactment  of  this 

title;  ^  ,     , 

"g.  to  maintain  a  reliable  and  economical 
domestic  source  of  enrichment  services; 

"h  to  conduct  its  activities  in  a  manner 
protective  of  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
the  environment; 

"i  to  continue  to  meet  the  paramount  ob- 
jectives of  ensuring  the  Nation's  common 
defense  and  security  (while  taking  into  con- 
sideration United  States  policies  concerning 
nonproliferation  of  atomic  weapons  and 
other  nonpeaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy); 

"j.  to  provide  for  the  commercial  share  of 
the  cost  of  decontamination  and  decommis- 
sioning of  enrichment  facilities;  and 

"k.  to  take  all  other  lawful  actions  in  fur- 
therance of  these  purposes. 

"Sec.  1203.  Establishment  or  the  Corpo- 

RATIOH.—  ,^     , 

"a  There  is  hereby  created  a  body  corpo- 
rate to  be  known  as  the  'United  States  Ura- 
nium Enrichment  Corporation'. 

"b  The  Corporation  shall— 

"(1)  be  established  as  a  whoUy-owned 
Government  Corporation  subject  to  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  9101-9109);  and 


"(2)  be  an  agency  and  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States. 

"CHAPTER  23.  CORPORATE  OFFICES 
"Sec.  1301.  Corporate  Offices.- The  Cor- 
poration shall  maintain  an  office  for  the 
service  of  process  and  papers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  shall  be  considered,  for 
purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  establish  offices  in  any  other  place 
it  determines  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  conduct  of  its  business. 
"CHAPTER  24.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

OF  THE  CORPORATION 
"Sec.   1401.  Specific  Corporate  Powers 
AMD  Duties.— The  Corporation— 

"a.  shall  enrich  uranium  or  provide  for 
uranium  to  be  enriched  by  others  at  facili- 
ties of  the  Corporation.  Contracts  in  exist- 
ence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title  between  the  Department  and  persons 
under  contract  to  perform  uranium  erulch- 
ment  and  related  services  at  facilities  of  the 
E>epartment  shall  continue  in  effect  as  if 
the  Corporation,  rather  than  the  Depart- 
ment, had  executed  these  contracts. 

"b.  shall  conduct,  or  provide  for  conduct- 
ing, those  research  and  development  activi- 
ties related  to  the  isotopic  separation  of  ura- 
nium and  related  processes  and  activities 
the  Corporation  considers  necessary  or  ad- 
visable to  maintain  the  Corporation  as  a 
commercial  enterprise  operating  on  a  profit- 
able and  efficient  basis; 

"c.  may  acquire  or  distribute  enriched  ura- 
nium, feed  material  for  uranium  enrich- 
ment, or  depleted  uranium  In  transactions 
with— 

"(1)  persons  licensed  under  sections  53,  63, 
103,  or  104  of  title  I  in  accordance  with  the 
licenses  held  by  those  persons; 

■'(2)  persons  in  accordance  with,  and 
within  the  period  of,  an  agreement  for  coop- 
eration arranged  under  section  123  of  title  I; 
or 

"(3)  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law; 
"d.  may  enter  into  contracts  with  persons 
licensed  under  section  53,  63,  103,  or  104  of 
title  I,  for  as  long  as  the  Corporation  consid- 
ers necessary  or  desirable,  to  provide  urani- 
um or  uranium  enrichment  and  related  serv- 
ices; and 

"e.  may  enter  Into  contracts  to  provide 
uranium  or  uranium  enrichment  and  relat- 
ed services  in  accordance  with,  and  within 
the  period  of,  an  agreement  for  cooperation 
arranged  under  section  123  of  title  I  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law; 

"f.  shall  sell  to  the  Department  as  provid- 
ed in  this  title,  without  regard  to  section  57e 
of  title  I,  the  amounts  of  enrichment  and  re- 
lated services  the  Department  determines 
from  time  to  time  are  required  for  it  to:  (1) 
carry  out  Presidential  directions  and  au- 
thorizations under  section  91  of  title  I  and 
(2)  conduct  other  Department  programs; 
and 

"g.  may  grant  licenses,  both  exclusive  and 
nonexclusive,  for  the  use  of  patent  and 
patent  applications  owned  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  establish  and  collect  charges.  In 
the  form  of  royalties  or  otherwise,  for  utili- 
zation of  Corporation-owned  facilities, 
equipment,  patents,  and  technical  informa- 
tion of  a  proprietary  nature  pertaining  to 
the  Corporation's  activities. 

"Sec.  1402.  General  Powers  of  the  Cor- 
poration.—In  order  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Corporation— 

"a.  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

"b.  may  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  corporate 
name  and  be  represented  by  Its  own  attor- 


neys In  all  judicial  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings; 

"c.  may  indemnify  the  members  of  the 
Board,  officers,  attorneys,  agents,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation  for  liabilities  and 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  their 
corporate  activities; 

"d.  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
In  which  Its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
the  power  granted  to  It  by  law  may  be  exer- 
cised and  enjoyed; 

"'e.  (1)  may  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and 
hold  the  real  and  personal  property.  Includ- 
ing patents  and  proprietary  data.  It  consid- 
ers necessary  In  the  transaction  of  Its  busi- 
ness, and  sell,  lease,  grant,  and  dispose  of 
the  real  and  personal  property  It  considers 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
title  without  regard  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949; 

"(2)  may  enter  into  purchases,  contracts 
for  the  construction,  maintenance,  manage- 
ment, or  operation  of  facilities,  and  con- 
tracts for  supplies  or  services,  after  advertis- 
ing in  the  manner  and  at  a  time  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  opening  bids  as  the  Corpora- 
tion determines  adequate  to  Insure  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  competition:  Provid- 
ed, That  advertising  shall  not  be  required 
when  the  Corporation  determines  that  the 
making  of  any  authorized  purchase  or  con- 
tract without  advertising  Is  necessary  In  the 
Interest  of  furthering  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  or  that  advertising  is  not  reasonably 
practicable; 

"f.  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  or  gov- 
ernment concerned,  may  employ  the  serv- 
ices or  personnel  of  any  Federal  agency  or 
any  State  or  local  government; 

"g.  may  enter  Into  the  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transac- 
tions it  coisid^jrs  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  Its  business,  on  the  terms  It  considers  ap- 
propriate, with  any  agency  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  the  United  States:  any  State,  territory 
or  possession;  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
SUte,  territory,  or  possession;  or  any 
person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation; 

"h.  may  settle  and  adjust  Its  claims 
against  other  persons  or  parties  and  claims 
by  other  persons  or  parties  against  the  Cor- 
poration; 

"i.  shall  have  the  priority  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  debts 
out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent,  and  decedents' 
estates; 

"j.  may  define  appropriate  information  as 
'Government  Commercial  Information'  and 
exempt  this  Information  from  mandatory 
release  under  5  U.S.C.  552(bK3)  when  It  de- 
termines that  this  information  If  publicly 
released  would  harm  the  Corporation's  le- 
gitimate commercial  intereste  or  those  of  a 
third  party; 

"k.  may  request  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  the 
services  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
provide  agencies  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Administrator  shall  furnish  the  request- 
ed services  to  the  Corporation  on  the  same 
basis  those  services  are  provided  agencies  of 
the  United  States; 

"1.  may  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices or  of  real,  personal,  mixed,  tangible,  or 
intangible  property  in  aid  of  any  purposes 
authorized  by  this  title; 

"m.  may  execute.  In  accordance  with  Its 
bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations,  all  Instru- 
ments necessary  and  appropriate  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  of  Its  powers;  and 

"n.  shall  be  exempted  from  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  1346  et  seq.)  and 
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Bh&U  not  uae  the  Judgment  fund  (31  U.S.C. 
1304). 

SSC.     1403.     CoimiTDATION    OF    COimiACTS, 

Omonu,  Prockkdimgs.  ajtd  Rbgulation.— 

"a.  Except  AS  provided  elsewhere  in  this 
title,  all  contracts,  aereements,  and  leases 
with  the  E>epartment,  including  all  enrich- 
ment contracts  and  power  purchase  con- 
tracts and  the  settlement  agreement  with 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  that  have 
been  executed  by  the  Department  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title  and 
that  relate  to  uranium  enrichment  and  re- 
lated services  shall  continue  in  effect  as  If 
the  Corporation  had  executed  those  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  leases. 

"b.  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  privileges  of  the  Department  re- 
lated to  the  functions  vested  in  the  Corpora- 
tion by  this  title  shall  continue  in  effect  and 
remain  applicable  to  the  Corporation  until 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  set  aside, 
or  revoked  by  the  Corporation,  by  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law  unless  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
this  title. 

"c.  The  Corporation  shall  be  substituted 
as  a  party  in  place  of  the  United  States,  the 
Department,  and  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  in  all  Judicial  or  other  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  the  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation  and  pending  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  provided  that 
attorneys  representing  the  United  States 
may  continue  to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ing if  there  remains  a  reasonable  possibility 
that  liability  will  be  imposed  on  the  United 
States  or  that  the  United  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  actions  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

Sec.  1404.  Liabiutiss.— Any  Judgment  en- 
tered against  the  Corporation  imposing  li- 
ability arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
uranium  enrichment  enterprise  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  judgment  against  and  shall  be  pay- 
able by  the  United  SUtes. 

CHAPTER  25.  ORGANIZATION, 
FINANCE.  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  1501.  Boako  or  Directors.— 

"a.  The  powers  of  the  Corporation  are 
vested  In  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"b.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of 
five  Individuals  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  shall  designate  a 
Chairman  of  the  Board  from  among  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  Board. 

"c.  A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  maimer  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

"d.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  No  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  an  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  have  any  direct  financial  relation- 
ship with  the  Cortxjratlon  other  than  that 
of  being  a  member  of  the  Board. 

"e.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

"f.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  ten  times 
a  year.  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  A  majority  of  the 
Board  shall  adopt  and  from  time  to  time 
may  amend  bylaws  for  the  operation  of  the 
Board. 

"g.  The  Board  shall  be  responsible  for 
general  management  of  the  Corporation,  in- 
cluding— 

"(1)  appointing  officers  of  the  Cori>ora- 
tion,  defining  their  duties,  and  fixing  their 
compensation,  including  appointing  and 
flxiiig  the  compensation  of  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Board  and  whose  duties  shall  be  the 


dally  management  of  the  Corporation  under 
the  general  guidance  of  the  Board  and 
whose  compensation  may  be  set  without 
regard  to  section  5373  of  title  5  United 
States  Code: 

"(2)  establishing  an  Incentive  system 
based  on  the  profitability  of  the  Corpora- 
tion as  part  of  its  compensation  plan: 

"(3)  providing  a  system  of  organization  in- 
clusive of  a  personnel  management  system 
to  fix  responsibilities  and  promote  efficien- 
cy: and 

"(4)  providing  an  initial  business  plan 
within  60  days  after  its  first  meeting  and  an 
annual  business  plan  in  its  annual  report. 

"h.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  shall  receive  per  diem  at 
a  rate  equivalent  to  Executive  Level  III,  as 
defined  in  5  U.S.C.  5314,  when  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  Corporation 
duties  plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

"1.  The  Board  shall  not  use  a  political  test 
or  qualification  in  selecting,  appointing,  pro- 
moting, or  taking  other  actions  concerning 
officers,  agents,  and  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

"Sec.  1502.  Employees  op  the  Corpora- 
TioH.—  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  until  a  plan  takes  effect 
under  section  1607.  The  compensation  of  of- 
ficers of  the  Corporation  may  be  set  with- 
out regard  to  section  5373  of  title  5  United 
SUtes  Code. 

"Sec.  1503.  Transfer  of  Property  to  the 
Corporation.— In  order  to  enable  the  Cor- 
portation  to  exercise  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  it  by  this  title: 

"a.  As  requested  by  the  Corporation,  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  without  charge  to 
the  Corporation  all  of  the  Department's 
right,  title,  or  Interest  in  and  to  real  or  per- 
sonal property  owned  by  the  Department, 
or  by  the  United  States  but  under  control  or 
custody  of  the  Department,  which  is  related 
to  and  materially  useful  in  the  performance 
of  the  functions  transferred  by  this  title,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

"(1)  production  facilities  for  uranium  en- 
richment inclusive  of  real  estate,  buildings 
and  other  improvements  at  production  sites, 
and  their  related  and  supporting  equipment: 
Provided,  That  facilities,  real  estate,  im- 
provements, and  equipment  related  to  the 
Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant  in  Oak 
Ridge.  Tennessee,  shall  not  transfer  under 
this  subsection,  except  for  diffusion  cascade 
and  related  equipment  needed  by  the  Cor- 
poration: 

"(2)  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials 
for  research  and  development  activities  re- 
lated to  the  isotopic  separation  of  uranium: 
Prorided,  That  concerning  the  Atomic 
Vapor  Laser  Isotope  Separation  technology, 
all  facilities  and  equipment  that  are  used 
exclusively  in  the  isotopic  separation  of  ura- 
nium shall  transfer  to  the  Corporation: 

"(3)  the  Department's  stocks  of  prepro- 
duced  enriched  uranium,  but  excluding 
stocks  of  highly  enriched  uranium:  Provid- 
ed, That  approximately  2  metric  tons  of  the 
Department's  highly  enriched  uranium 
shall  transfer  to  the  Corporation  as  re- 
quired for  working  Inventory: 

"(4)  the  Department's  stocks  of  feed  mate- 
rials for  uranium  enrichment  except  for  the 
quantities  currently  allocated  to  the  nation- 
al defense  activities  of  the  Department. 

"(5)  all  other  facilities,  equipment,  materi- 
als, processes,  patents,  technical  informa- 
tion of  any  kind,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
leases  to  the  extent  these  items  concern  the 


Corporation's  functions  and  activities, 
except  those  items  required  for  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Department  and  those 
items  specifically  excluded  by  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"b.  If  requested  by  the  Corporation,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  research  and  development  of  the 
Atomic  Vapor  Laser  Isotope  Separation 
technology.  The  Corporation  shall  have  the 
exclusive  commercial  right  to  deploy  or  li- 
cense the  Atomic  Vapor  Laser  Isotope  Sepa- 
ration technology  for  uranium  enrichment. 

"c.  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the 
Corporation  without  charge,  to  the  extent 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Corporation's  activities,  licenses  to  prac- 
tice or  have  practiced  any  inventions  or  dis- 
coveries (whether  patented  or  unpatented), 
together  with  the  right  to  use  or  have  used 
any  process  and  technical  information 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government. 

"d.  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the 
Corporation,  without  further  appropriation, 
unexpended  balances  in  the  Uranium 
Supply  and  Enrichment  account  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  prior  to  fiscal  year  1990: 
balances  in  the  Uranium  Enrichment  Spe- 
cial Fund  Receipt  account  as  of  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1989:  and  accounts  receivable 
which  are  related  to  functions  and  activities 
acquired  by  the  Corporation  from  the  De- 
partment under  this  title. 

•'e.  The  President  may  transfer  to  the  Cor- 
poration the  use,  possession,  and  control  of 
other  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
United  States  which  Is  reasonably  related  to 
the  functions  performed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. These  transfers  may  be  made  by  the 
President  without  charge  as  the  President 
from  time  to  time  determines  necessary  and 
proper  for  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

•f.  Title  to  depleted  uranium  resulting 
from  the  enrichment  services  provided  to 
the  Department  by  the  Corporation  shall 
remain  with  the  Department. 

"g.  Within  a  year  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  and  the  Corporation 
shall  compile  a  list  of  facilities  equipment 
and  materials  transferred  or  to  be  trans- 
ferred under  this  section  and  forward  that 
list  to  the  President. 

"Sec.  1504.  Capital  Structure  of  the 
Corporation.— 

"a.  Ui>on  commencement  of  operations  of 
the  Corporation,  all  liabilities  then  chargea- 
ble to  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions transferred  under  section  1503  shall 
become  liabilities  of  the  Corporation. 

"b.  (1)  The  Corporation  shall  issue  capital 
stock  representing  an  equity  investment  in 
the  enrichment  assets  transferred  to  the 
Corporation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  hold  this  stock  for  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  all  rights  and  duties  pertain- 
ing to  management  of  the  Corporation  spec- 
ified in  section  1501  g.  shall  remain  vested 
in  the  Board. 

•(2)  The  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation 
shall  not  be  sold,  transferred,  or  conveyed 
by  the  United  States  unless  authorized  by 
the  President  after  receiving  recommenda- 
tions from  the  report  under  section  1607  of 
this  title.  The  initial  capiUl  stock  shall  rep- 
resent an  equity  investment  equal  to  the 
book  value  of  the  assets  less  liabilities  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation,  as  reported  in  the 
Uranium  Enrichment  Annual  Report  for 
Fiscal  Year  1988,  modified  to  reflect  contin- 
ued depreciation  and  other  usual  changes 
that  occur  up  to  the  date  of  transfer. 

"c.  The  Corporation  shall  pay  to  the 
Treasury,  out  of  earnings  of  the  Corpora- 
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tion,  dividends  on  the  capital  stock  as  a 
return  on  the  Investment  represented  by 
the  stock.  The  Corporation  shall  pay  these 
dividends  unless  there  is  an  overriding  need 
to  retain  earnings  in  furtherance  of  other 
corporate  functions,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  research  and  development,  capital  in- 
vestments, and  establishment  of  cash  re- 

serves. 

"d  The  Corporation  shall  repay  to  the 
Treasury  the  amount  of  $364,000,000  with 
interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current 
market  yields  on  outstanding  markeUble 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compara- 
ble maturity.  By  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Corporation  shall  pay  the  interest  ac- 
crued during  that  year.  The  Corporation 
shall  repay  at  least  one-half  of  the 
$364  000,000  no  later  than  September  30. 
1994  and  shall  repay  all  of  the  remainder 
no  later  than  September  30,  1999.  The 
money  required  to  be  repaid  under  this  sub- 
section is  referred  to  In  this  title  as  the  Ini- 
tial Debt".  ,  ^^ 

"e.  Receipt  by  the  United  States  of  the 
stock  issued  by  the  Corporation  (including 
all  rights  appurtenant  thereto)  together 
with  repayment  of  the  Initial  Debt  shall 
constitute  the  sole  recovery  by  the  United 
SUtes  of  previously  unrecovered  costs  that 
have  been  incurred  by  the  United  States  for 
uranium  enrichment  activities  prior  to  en- 
actment to  this  title. 
"Sec.  1505.  Borrowing.— 
"a.  (1)  The  Corporation  may  issue  and  sell 
bonds,  notes,  and  other  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness (coUectively  referred  to  in  this  title 
as  bonds)  in  an  amount  not  exceedmg 
$2  500,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
to  assist  in  financing  its  activities  and  to  re- 
finance its  bonds. 

••(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
Corporation  may  pledge  and  use  its  reve- 
nues for  payment  of  the  principal  of  and  in- 
terest on  ite  bonds,  for  their  purchase  or  re- 
demption, and  for  other  purposes  incidentel 
to  these  functions,  including  creation  of  re- 
serve funds  and  other  funds  which  may  be 
similarly  pledged  and  used,  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  manner  it  determines  necessary 
or  desirable. 

••(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
Corporation  may  enter  into  the  bindmg  cov- 
enants with  the  holders  and  trustees  of  its 
bonds  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of 
reserve  and  other  funds,  stipulations  con- 
cerning the  subsequent  issuance  of  bonds, 
and  other  matters  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
title  that  the  Corporation  determines  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  enhance  the  markeUbil- 
Ity  of  the  bonds. 

"(4)  Bonds  Issued  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  section  shaU  not  be  obligations 
of  nor  shaU  payments  of  the  prmclpa^ 
thereof  or  Interest  thereon  be  guaranteed 
by.  the  United  SUtes. 

"b  (1)  Bonds  Issued  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  section  shall  be  negotiable  Instru- 
mentB  unless  otherwise  specified  In  the 
bond  and  shaU  mature  not  more  than  30 
years  from  their  date  of  Issuance. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  may  determine  the 
f  oUowlng  terms  and  conditions  of  the  bonds: 
"(A)  their  forms  and  denominations; 
"(B)  the  times,  amounts,  and  prices  at 
which  they  are  sold; 
"(C)  their  rates  of  Interest; 
"(D)  the  terms  at  what  they  may  be  re- 
deemed before  maturity  by  the  Corporation; 
"(K)  the  priority  of  their  claims  on  the 
Corporation's  revenues  with  respect  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  payments;  and 


"(F)  any  other  terms  and  conditions. 
"(3)  The  Corporation  shall  be  considered 
an  executive  department  or  an  Independent 
establishment  of  the  United  States  for  pur- 
poses of  section  3(c)  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(c)). 

"c.  The  Corporation  shall  not  Issue  or  sell 
any  bonds  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
"Sec  1506.  Pricing.— 
"a.  The  Corporation  shall  establish  prices 
for  its  products,  materials,  and  services  pro- 
vided customers  other  than  the  Department 
on  a  basis  that  will  allow  it  to  recover  Its 
costs  for  providing  the  products,  materials, 
and  services;  repay  the  Initial  Debt;  recover 
costs  of  decontamination,  decommissioning, 
and  remedial  action  under  section  (e)  of  this 
section;  and  attain  the  normal  business  ob- 
jectives of  a  profit  making  Corporation. 

"b.  The  Corporation  shall  establish  prices 
for  low  assay  enrichment  services  and  other 
producU.  materials,  and  services  provided 
the  Department  on  a  basis  that  will  allow  It 
to  recover  Its  costs,  on  a  yearly  basis,  for 
providing  the  low  assay  enrichment  services, 
and  other  products,  materials,  and  services 
and  including  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  but  excluding  depreciation  for 
the  plant  and  equipment  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  or  for  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Corporation;  repayment  of  the 
Initial  Debt;  costs  of  decontamination,  de- 
commissioning and  remedial  action  concern- 
ing enrichment  property;  and  a  profit.  In  no 
event  will  the  Department  be  charged  in 
any  year  more  for  low  assay  enrichment 
services  than  the  estimated  annual  average 
price  to  all  other  low  assay  enrichment  serv- 
ices customers.  The  annual  average  price 
shall  be  the  estimated  total  dollar  amount 
of  low  assay  enrichment  services  sales  to 
customers  other  than  the  Department  In  a 
year,   divided  by  the  estimated  total  low 
assay  enrichment  services  sold  to  customers 
other  than  the  Department  in  that  year. 
Adjustments  between  estimated  and  actual 
prices  will  be  made  upon  receipt  of  actual 
sales  daU.  If  the  ownership  of  the  Corpora- 
tion is  transferred  to  the  private  sector,  the 
Corporation  may  Include  In  Its  low  assay 
price  to  the  Department  a  negotiated  rea- 
sonable return  on  the  Corporation's  invest- 
ment. ^,,  ^      , 

"c.  The  Corporation  shall  establish  prices 
to  the  Department  for  high  assay  enrich- 
ment services  on  a  basis  that  wlU  allow  It  to 
recover  its  costs,  on  a  yearly  basis,  for  pro- 
viding the  products,  materials,  and  services, 
including  expenditures  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment but  excluding  depreciation  for  the 
plant  and  equipment  transferred  to  the  Cor- 
poration or  for  new  plant  and  equipment  of 
the  Corporation;  repayment  of  the  Initial 
Debt;  costs  of  decontamination,  decommis- 
sioning, and  remedial  action  concerning  en- 
richment property;  and  a  profit.  If  the  De- 
partment does  not  request  any  enrichment 
services  In  a  given  year,  the  Department 
shall  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  cosU 
required  to  maintain  the  minimum  level  of 
operation  of  the  high  assay  production  facil- 
ity. If  the  ownership  of  the  Corporation  Is 
transferred  to  the  private  sector,  the  Corpo- 
ration may  Include  in  Its  high  assay  price  to 
the  Department  a  negotiated  reasonable 
return  on  the  Corporation  Investment. 

"d.  Prices  and  other  contractual  terms  for 
the  provision  of  products,  materials,  and 
services  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  estab- 
lished without  regard  to  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  500-576). 

"e.  (1)  The  Corporation  shall  recover  from 
Its  customers  other  than  the  Department  In 
the  prices  It  establishes  In  accordance  with 


subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  decontamination,  de- 
commissioning, and  remedial  action  costs  as- 
signed to  commercial  customers  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection.  These  costs 
shall  be  based  on  an  estimation  of  what  the 
costs  will  be  when  the  decontamination,  de- 
commissioning, and  remedial  action  is  un- 
dertaken and  accomplished. 

"(2)  In  order  to  meet  the  objective  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Corpo- 
ration periodically  shall  estimate  the  antici- 
pated or  actual  costs  of  decontamination, 
decommissioning,  and  remedial  action. 
These  estimates  shall  reflect  any  changes  in 
assumptions  or  expectations  relevant  to 
meeting  this  objective,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  any  changes  in  assumptions  •  •  • 
requirements.  The  Corporation  shall  review 
these  estimates  at  least  every  2  years. 

"(3)  The  portion  of  the  cost  recovered  in 
prices  and  charges  from  customers  other 
than  the  Department  for  decontamination, 
decommissioning,  and  remedial  action  of 
the  property  transferred  to  the  Corporation 
under  Section  1503  and  the  Oak  Ridge  Gas- 
eous Diffusion  Facilities  shall  be  In  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  costs  of  decontami- 
nation, decommissioning,  and  remedial 
action  for  the  property  in  question  as  the 
quantity  of  enrichment  services  over  the  life 
of  that  property  to  customers  other  than 
the  Department  bears  to  the  total  quantity 
of  enrichment  services  delivered  over  the 
life  of  that  property.  A  separate  calculation 
shall  be  made  for  low  and  high  assay  facili- 
ties. 

"(4)  When  requested  by  the  Corporation, 
the  Department  shall  pay  for  all  other  costs 
of  decontamination,  decommissioning,  and 
remedial  action  for  the  enrichment  proper- 
ty, both  the  enrichment  property  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation  and  that  retained 
by  the  Department,  at  the  time  those  activi- 
ties are  performed. 

"Sec.  1507.  Audits.— The  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Corporation  shall  be  audited 
by  an  Independent  firm  of  nationally  recog- 
nized certified  public  accountants  who  shall 
use  standards  appropriate  for  commercial 
corporate  transactions  In  preparing  the 
audiU.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Corporation 
shall  conform  to  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
United  States.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  review  these  audits  and,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  require  a  further  exami- 
nation of  the  Corporation  using  standards 
for  commercial  corporate  transactions. 
These  audits  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place 
where  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation  are 
established  and  maintained.  All  books,  fi- 
nancial records,  reports,  files,  papers,  memo- 
randa, and  other  property  of,  or  In  use  by. 
the  Corporation  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  person  authorized  to  conduct  audits  in 
accordance  with  this  section. 
"Sec.  1508.  Reports.— 
"a.  The  Corporation  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  of  Its  activities.  This  report 
shall  contain: 

"(1)  a  general  description  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's operations; 

"(2)  a  summary  of  the  Corporation's  oper- 
ating and  financial  performance.  Including 
an  explanation  of  the  decision  to  pay  or  not 
pay  dividends; 

"(3)  copies  of  audit  reports  prepared  in 
conformance  with  section  1507  of  this  title 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Cor 
poratlon  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  9101-9109) 
and 

"(4)  the  information  required  under  regu 
lations  Issued  under  section  13  of  the  Secu 
ritles  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m) 
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"b.  A  copy  of  the  annual  report  shall  be 
provided  by  the  President  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  report  shall  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  150  days  following  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  and  shall  accurately 
reflect  the  financial  position  of  the  Corpo- 
ration at  fiscal  year  end,  inclusive  of  any  Im- 
pairment of  capital  or  ability  of  the  Corpo- 
ration to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 
"Sic.  1509.  CoirmoL  or  Inpormatioh.— 
"a.  The  term  'Commission'  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  Include  the  Corporation  wherever 
the  term  appears  in  section  141  and  subsec- 
tions a.  and  b.  of  section  142  of  title  I. 

"b.  No  contracts  or  arrangements  shall  be 
made,  nor  any  contract  continued  in  effect, 
under  sections  1401,  1403.  or  1403  of  this 
title  unless  the  person  with  whom  the  con- 
tract or  arrangement  is  made,  or  the  con- 
tractor or  prospective  contractor,  agrees  in 
writing  not  to  permit  any  Individual  to  have 
access  to  Restricted  Data,  ais  defined  in  sec- 
tion lly  of  title  I,  until  the  Office  of  Per- 
sormel  Management  has  completed  an  inves- 
tigation and  report  to  the  Corp>oration  on 
the  character,  associations,  and  loyalty  of 
the  individual,  and  the  Corporation  has  de- 
termined that  permitting  the  person  to  have 
access  to  Restricted  Data  will  not  endanger 
the  common  defense  and  security. 

"c.  The  restrictions  detailed  in  subsection 
b.,  c,  d.,  e.,  f.,  g..  and  h.  of  section  145  of 
title  I  shall  apply  to  the  Corporation  where 
they  refer  to  the  Commission  or  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  and  to 
the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Cor[>ora- 
tion  where  they  refer  to  the  General  Man- 
ager. 

"d.  The  Corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  control  or  restrict  the  dissemination  of 
Information  other  than  that  specifically 
granted  by  this  or  any  other  law. 
"Sk:.  1510.  Patdtts  aicd  Iirviamoiis.— 
"a.  The  term  'Commission'  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  include  the  Corporation  wherever 
that  term  appears  in  section  152.  153  b.  (1), 
and  158  of  title  I.  The  Corporation  shall  pay 
royalty  fees  for  patents  licensed  to  it  under 
section  153  b.  (1)  of  title  I  at  the  same  rate 
that  the  Department  pays  under  that  provi- 
sion. Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
right  of  the  Corporation  to  require  the  as- 
signment to  the  Corporation  of  patents 
granted  on  inventions  that  have  been  con- 
ceived or  first  actually  reduced  to  practice 
during  the  course  of  research  by  or  oper- 
ations of  the  Corporation  or  during  the 
course  of  research  or  operations  financed  by 
the  Corporation. 

"b.  The  Department  shall  notify  the  Cor- 
poration of  all  reports  filed  with  it  under 
sut>section  151  c.  of  title  I,  twth  t>efore  and 
after  enactment  of  this  title,  and  all  applica- 
tions for  patents  filed  with  the  Commission- 
er of  Patents,  both  before  and  after  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  of  which  the  Department 
has  notice  under  sut)6ectlon  151  d.  of  title  I 
or  otherwise  that  pertain  to  the  functions 
or  responsibilities  of  the  Corporation  under 
this  title.  The  Department  shall  make  all 
those  reports  available  to  the  Corporation, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  shall  pro- 
vide the  Corporation  access  to  all  those  ap- 
plications. All  reports  and  applications  to 
which  access  to  so  provided  shall  be  kept  in 
confidence  by  the  Corporation,  and  no  in- 
formation concerning  them  shall  be  given 
without  authority  of  the  inventor  or  owner 
unless  necessary  to  carry  out  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress. 

"c.  The  Corporation,  without  regard  for 
any   of   the   conditions  specified   in   para- 


graphs 153  c.  (1).  (2),  (3).  or  (4)  of  title  I, 
may  at  any  time  apply  to  the  Department 
for  a  patent  license  for  the  use  of  an  Inven- 
tion or  discovery  useful  in  the  production  or 
utilization  of  special  nuclear  material  or 
atomic  energy  covered  by  a  patent  when  the 
patent  has  not  been  declared  to  be  affected 
with  the  public  interest  under  subsection 
153  b.  (1)  of  title  I  and  when  use  of  the 
patent  is  within  the  Corporation's  author- 
ity. An  application  shall  constitute  an  appli- 
cation under  sut>section  153  c.  of  title  I  sub- 
ject, except  as  specified  above,  to  all  the 
provisions  of  subsections  153  c,  d.,  e.,  f.,  g., 
and  h.  of  title  I. 

"d.  With  respect  to  the  Conwration's 
functions  under  this  title,  section  158  of 
title  I  shall  be  considered  to  Include  the 
Corporation  within  the  phrase  any  other  11- 
certsee'  of  the  Department  in  its  first  sen- 
tence and  within  the  phrase  'such  licensee' 
in  its  second  sentence. 

"e.  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  liable  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  any  damages  or  be  fi- 
nancially responsible  with  respect  to  secrecy 
orders  imposed  under  35  U.S.C.  181  through 
187. 

"f.  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  liable  or 
responsible  for  any  payments  or  awards 
made  under  subsection  157  b.  (3)  of  title  I  or 
any  settlements  or  Judgments  involving 
claims  for  alleged  patent  infringement, 
except  to  the  extent  that  any  of  those 
awards,  settlements,  or  Judgments  are  at- 
tributable to  activities  of  the  Corporation 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

"g.  The  Corporation  shall  keep  currently 
informed  as  to  matters  affecting  its  rights 
and  responsibilities  under  chapter  13  of  title 
I  as  modified  by  this  section  and  shall  take 
all  appropriate  action  to  avail  itself  of  these 
rights  and  satisfy  those  responsibilities.  In 
discharging  its  responsibilities  under  chap- 
ter 13  of  title  I,  the  Department  shall  exer- 
cise diligence  in  informing  the  Corporation 
of  matters  affecting  the  responsibilities  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Corporation  and  in  seek- 
ing and  following  the  advice  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Corporation  in  these  matters. 

"CHAPTiai  26.  UCENSING,  TAXATION, 

AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  1601.  Licknsinc— 

"a.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  and 
with  respect  solely  to  facilities,  equipment 
and  materials  for  activities  related  to  the 
isotopic  separation  of  uranium  by  the  gase- 
ous diffusion  technology  at  facilities  in  ex- 
istence as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  Cori>oration  and  its  contractors 
are  exempt  from  the  licensing  requirements 
and  prohibitions  of  sections  57,  62,  81  and 
other  provisions  of  title  I  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Department  and  its  contractors  are 
exempt  in  regard  to  the  Department's  own 
functions  and  activities.  This  exemption 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  Corporation 
and  its  contractors  receive  all  necessary  li- 
censes for  these  facilities,  equipment,  and 
materials  required  under  title  I. 

"b.  The  Corporation  is  not  exempt  from 
the  appropriate  licensing  requirements  of 
Title  I  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
new  enrichment  facilities.  The  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations of  issue  other  regulatory  guidance 
that  it  considers  necessary  for  new  enrich- 
ment facilities  and  act  on  licensing  requests 
by  the  Corporation  in  a  timely  manner. 

"c.  No  later  than  2  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  shall  promulgate  regulations  or 
issue  other  regulatory  guidance  that  it  con- 
siders necessary  under  title  I  for  the  licens- 


ing of  facilities  described  in  subsection  a.  of 
this  section. 

"d.  No  later  than  1  year  after  the  Issuance 
of  regulations  or  other  regulatory  guidance 
under  subsection  c.  of  this  section,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  apply  for  and  otherwise  seek 
to  obtain  the  licenses  that  will  remove  the 
exemption  provided  under  subsection  a.  of 
this  section.  As  part  of  its  application,  the 
Corporation  shall  submit  an  environmental 
impact  statement  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission shall  adopt  this  sUtement  to  the 
extent  practicable. 

"e.  No  later  than  5  years  after  enactment 
of  this  title,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  licensing  decision  on 
the  gaseous  diffusion  plants. 

"f.  The  Corporation  shall  not  transfer  or 
deliver  any  source,  special  nuclear,  or  by- 
product materials,  or  production  or  utiliza- 
tion facilities  as  defined  in  title  I  to  any 
person  who  is  not  properly  qualified  or  li- 
censed under  title  I. 

"g.  The  Corporation  shall  l>e  subject  to 
the  regulatory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  with  respect  to  packaging 
and  transportation  of  source,  special  nucle- 
tw,  and  by-product  materials. 

"Sec.  1602.  Exemption  Prom  Taxation 
AND  Payments  in  Lieu  or  Taxes.— 

"a.  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance 
to  those  states  and  localities  in  which  the 
facilities  of  the  Corporation  are  located,  the 
Corporation  shall  make  payments  to  state 
and  local  governments  as  provided  in  this 
section.  These  payments  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
any  and  all  state  and  local  taxes  on  the  real 
and  personal  property,  activities,  and 
income  of  the  Corporation.  All  property  of 
the  Corporation,  its  activities,  and  income 
are  expressly  exempted  from  taxation  in 
any  manner  or  form  by  any  state,  county,  or 
other  local  government  entity  including 
state,  county,  or  other  local  government 
sales  Ux.  The  activities  of  the  Corporation 
for  this  purpose  shall  include  the  activities 
of  organizations  under  cost-type  contracts 
with  the  Corporation  to  manage,  operate, 
and  maintain  iU  facilities.  The  income  of 
the  Corporation  shall  include  Income  re- 
ceived by  those  organizations  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation 
shall  not  include  income  received  by  those 
organizations  for  their  own  accounts,  and 
that  income  shall  not  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. 

"b.  The  Corporation  shall  make  annual 
payments,  in  amounts  determined  by  the 
Corporation  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  to 
the  state  and  local  governmental  agencies 
having  tax  Jurisdiction  In  any  area  where  fa- 
cilities of  the  Corporation  are  located.  In 
making  these  determinations,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  guided  by  the  following  crite- 
ria: 

"(1)  the  amounts  paid  shall  be  comparable 
to  the  tax  payments  that  would  be  made  by 
a  private  industrial  corporation  owning 
similar  facilities  and  engaged  in  simUar  ac- 
tivities at  the  same  location:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  there  shall  be  excluded  any 
amount  that  would  t>e  payable  as  a  tax  on 
net  income: 

"(2)  the  Corporation  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  customs  and  practices  prevailing 
in  the  area  with  respect  to  appraisal,  assess- 
ment, and  classification  of  industrial  prop- 
erty and  any  special  considerations:  ex- 
tended to  large-scale  industrial  operations; 
and 
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•(3)  no  amount  shall  be  included  to  the 
extent  that  any  Ux  unfairly  discriminates 
against  the  class  of  taxpayers  of  which  the 
Corporation  would  be  a  member  if  it  were  a 
private  industrial  corporation,  compared 
with  other  taxpayers  or  classes  of  taxpay- 
ers. . 

•'(4)  The  payment  made  to  any  taxing  au- 
thority for  any  period  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  payments  which  would  have  been  made 
to  the  taxing  authority  for  the  same  period 
by  the  Department  and  its  cost-type  con- 
tractors on  behalf  of  the  Department  with 
respect  to  property  that  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation  under  section 
1503  and  which  would  have  been  attribuU- 
ble  to  the  ownership,  management,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  Department  s 
uranium  enrichment  facilities,  applying  the 
laws  and  policies  prevaUing  immediately 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

"c  PaymenU  shall  be  made  by  the  Corpo- 
ration at  the  time  when  payments  of  Uxes 
by  taxpayers  to  each  taxing  authority  are 
due  and  payable:  Provided.  That  no  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  for  a  period  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  title. 

"d.  The  determination  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  amounts  due  under  this  section  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive. 

■Sec  1603.  MlSCELLAKKOnS  Appucabiuty 
or  THE  Atomic  Energy  Act.— 

"a  Any  references  to  the  term  'Commis- 
sion' or  to  the  Department  in  sections  150 
b  110  a.,  161  c,  161  k.,  161  q.,  164,  165  a., 
221  a.,  229.  230.  and  232  of  title  1  shall  be 
considered  to  Include  the  Corporation. 

"b  Section  188  of  title  I  shall  apply  to  li- 
censed facilities  of  the  Corporation  so  that 
the  President  may  provide  to  the  operation 
of  a  future  licensed  facility  of  the  Corpora- 
tion when  Its  license  has  been  revoked  but 
operation  of  the  facility  Is  required  by  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  For  pur- 
poses of  applying  this  section  to  faculties  of 
the  Corporation:  ,    ..  „      ,      ,„ 

"(1)  the  term  'Commission  shall  refer  to 
the  Corporation;  and 

"(2)  there  shall  be  no  requirement  for 
payment  of  just  compensation  to  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  receipts  from  operation  of  the 
facility  in  question  shall  continue  to  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Corporation. 

"SK  1604.  Cooperation  With  Other 
AoENCiES.-The  Corporation  may  use  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  and  with  their  consent, 
the  avaUable  services,  equipment,  personnel, 
and  faculties  of  other  civilian  or  mUltary 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Feder- 
al Government,  and  on  a  similar  basis  coop- 
erate with  other  agencies  and  Instrumental- 
ities m  the  establishment  and  use  of  serv- 
ices equipment,  and  faculties  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. Further,  the  Corporation  may  confer 
with  and  avail  Itself  of  the  cooperation, 
services,  records,  and  faculties  of  state,  terri- 
torial, municipal,  or  other  local  agencies. 
"Sec.   1605.  Appucabiuty  op  Antitrust 

"a  The  Corporation  shall  conduct  its  ac- 
tivities m  a  manner  consistent  with  the  poli- 
cies expressed  m  the  antitrust  laws. 

"b.  As  used  m  this  subsection,  the  term 
'antitrust  laws'  means: 

"(1)  The  Act  entitled.  An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straint* and  monopoUes,'  approved  July  2, 
1890(15U.S.C.  1-7): 

"(2)  The  Act  entitled.  An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopoUes,  "^^  for  other  pi«- 
poses,'  approved  October  15,  1914  (15  U.S.C. 

12-27)" 

"(8)  Sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled. 
An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 


nue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' approved  August  27,  1894  (15  U.S.C. 
8  and  9);  and 

"(4)  The  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  chapter  592 
(16  U.S.C.  13,  13a,  13b,  and  21a). 

"Sec.  1606.  Nuclear  Hazard  iNDEBtNiPiCA- 
TiON.— The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
shaU  treat  the  Corporation  and  Its  contrac- 
tors as  Its  licensees  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 170  of  this  Act. 
"Sec.  1607.  Report.— 

"a.  Three  years  after  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  report  setting  forth  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  the  Board  regarding 
the  sale  of  Corporation  stocli  to  the  private 
sector  and  the  transfer  of  the  functions, 
powers,  duties,  and  assets  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  private  ownership.  If  the  Board  rec- 
ommends sale  of  stock  or  other  transfer,  the 
report  shall  include  a  plan  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  sale  or  other  transfer  and  as  an 
Incentive  for  the  profitable  privatization  of 
the  Corporation  a  plan  for  a  stock  bonus  for 
employees  of  the  Corporation  based  on  the 
total  return  to  the  United  SUtes  on  the  sale 
of  the  Corporation  stock. 

"b.  After  the  report  is  submitted  to  the 
President,  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
commence  the  sale  of  the  stock  no  sooner 
than  5  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title:  Provided,  That  before  the 
stock  Is  sold,  the  Corporation  Is  licensed 
under  title  I.  This  transfer  may  be  made 
under  section  16  Ig.  of  title  I. 

"Sec.  1608.  Appropriations.— Receipts, 
proceeds,  and  recoveries  realized  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  avaUable  without  fiscal 
year  limitations  and  without  further  appro- 
priations. 

"Sec  1609.  Appucability  of  Environbcen- 
TAL  AND  Occupational  Safety  Laws.- The 
Corporation  is  subject  to  Federal  environ- 
mental laws  and  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  (29  U.S.C.  651-678)  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  privately  owned  corpora- 
tion. 

"Sec  1610.  Safety.— 

"a.  UntU  the  Corporation  receives  a  li- 
cense under  title  I,  the  Secretary  shall 
review  the  operations  of  the  Corporation 
and  shaU  make  recommendations  to  the 
Corporation  to  ensure  that  public  health 
and  safety  are  adequately  protected. 

"b.  The  Corporation  shall  cooperate  fuUy 
with  the  Secretary  and  shall  provide  the 
Secretary  with  the  ready  access  to  the  facili- 
ties, personnel,  and  Information  the  Secre- 
tary considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Secretary's  responsibilities  under  this  sec- 
tion. A  contractor  operating  a  Corporation 
faculty  for  the  Corporation  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  to  the  extent  provided  in 
the  contract  and  provide  the  Secretary  with 
ready  access  to  the  facilities,  personnel,  and 
information  of  the  contractor  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Secretary's  responslbUltles  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"CHAPTER  27.  DECONTAMINATION 

AND  DECOMMISSIONING 
"Sec  1701.  Establishment  and  Adminis- 
tration OF  Fund.— 

"'a.  (1)  There  is  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  an  account  of  the 
Corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Uranium 
Enrichment  Decontamination  and  Decom- 
missioning Fund  (referred  to  Ui  this  chapter 
as  the  'Fund').  In  accordance  with  section 
1608,  this  account,  and  any  amounts  depos- 
ited in  it,  shaU  be  avaUable  to  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
"'(2)  The  Fund  shall  consist  of: 


""(A)  amounts  paid  into  It  by  the  Corpora- 
tion In  accordance  with  section  1702;  and 

'"(B)  any  Interest  earned  under  subsection 
(b)(2)  of  this  section. 

""(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shaU  hold  the  Fund  and,  after  consulUtion 
with  the  Corporation,  annuaUy  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  financial  condition  and 
operations  of  the  Fund  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

""(2)  At  the  direction  of  the  Corporation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  Invest 
amounts  contained  within  the  Fund  in  obU- 
gations  of  the  United  SUtes— 

"(A)  having  maturities  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  appropriate 
for  what  the  Corporation  determines  to  be 
the  needs  of  the  Fund;  and 

"(B)  bearing  Interest  at  rates  determined 
to  be  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  these  obligations. 

"(3)  At  the  request  of  the  Corporation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  seU 
these  obligations  and  credit  the  proceeds  to 
the  Fund. 

"Sec  1702.  Deposits.— "a.  From  the 
amounts  recovered  from  customers  other 
than  the  Department  for  decontamination 
and  decommissioning  remedial  action  under 
Section  1506  of  this  title,  the  Corporation 
ShaU  pay  $40,000,000  into  the  Fund  no  later 
than  September  30,  1990.  No  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30  of  each  subsequent  fiscal  year, 
the  Corporation  shall  pay  $50,000,000  into 
the  Fund  untU  the  cost  of  decontamination 
and  decommissioning  required  to  be  recov- 
ered from  customers  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment under  section  1506  has  been  paid  Into 
the  Fund. 

"b.  When  requested  by  the  Corporation, 
the  Department  shall  pay  the  cost  of  decon- 
tamination and  decommissioning  due  from 
the  Department  under  section  1506  of  this 
title  at  the  time  the  decontamination  and 
decommissioning  activities  are  performed. 

"Sec  1703.  Performance  and  disburse- 
»aa*TS.— 

"a.  When  the  Corporation  determines 
that  particular  property  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  should  be  decontaminated  or 
decommissioned,  or  both.  It  shaU  enter  Into 
a  contract  for  the  decontamination  and  de- 
commissioning. 

"b.  The  Corporation  shall  pay  for  the 
share  of  the  costs  of  decontaminating  and 
decommissioning  property  transferred  to  It 
under  section  1503  of  thU  title  as  computed 
for  customers  other  than  the  Department 
under  section  1506  of  this  title.  It  shall  pay 
this  share  out  of  amounts  In  the  Fund  with- 
out further  appropriations.  The  Depart- 
ment shall  pay  the  balance  of  the  total 
costs. 

"c.  When  the  Department  determines  that 
the  Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Facilities 
should  be  decontaminated  and  decommis- 
sioned, or  both,  It  ShaU  enter  Into  a  contract 
for  the  decontamination  and  decommission- 


ing. 

"d.  The  Corporation  shall  pay  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  share  of  the  cost  of  decontami- 
nation and  decommissioning  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Faculties  as  com- 
puted for  customers  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment under  section  1506  of  this  title.  It 
shall  pay  this  share  out  of  amounU  In  the 
fund  without  further  appropriations.  The 
Department  shaU  pay  the  balance  of  the 
total  costs. 
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"e.  After  the  President  authorizes  the  sale 
of  stock,  and  100  percent  of  the  stock  has 
been  transfered  to  the  private  sector,  the 
Fund  shall  transfer  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Corporation.  The 
Corporation  shall  maintain  the  Fund  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  providing  the  Cor- 
poration share  of  the  decontamination  and 
decommissioning  costs. 

Sec.  3.  CoNroRniMc  AnENDMEifTS  and  Re- 

PEALZItS.— 

(a)  SecUon  9101(3)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  "(N) 
United  States  Uranium  Elnrichment  Corpo- 
ration" at  the  end. 

<b)  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (41 
U.S.C.  2011-2296)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  in  section  llv.  (42  U.S.C.  2014(v))  by 
striking  the  period  and  inserting  in  its  place 
the  following:  ":  Provided,  that  as  used  in 
chapters  10  and  16  of  this  Act.  other  than 
with  respect  to  export  of  a  uranium  enrich- 
ment production  facility,  it  does  not  mean 
any  equipment  or  device  capable  of  separat- 
ing the  isotopes  of  uranium  or  enriching 
uranium  in  the  isotope  235  or  any  important 
component  part  especially  designed  for  this 
t3rpe  of  equipment  or  device."; 

(2)  in  section  41a.  (42  U.S.C.  20.61(a))  by— 

(A)  striking  "or"  the  first  time  it  appears, 

(B)  striking  "sections  103  and  104"  and  in- 
serting "this  title"  in  its  place,  and 

(C)  striking  the  period  and  inserting  the 
following  in  its  place:  ":  or  (3)  owned  by  the 
United  States  Uranium  Enrichment  Corpo- 
ration.": 

(3)  in  section  53c.(l)  (42  U.S.C.  2973(cHl)) 
by- 

(A)  inserting  "or"  before  "grant",  and 

(B)  striking  "or  through  the  provision  of 
production  or  eruichment  services"  both 
places  it  appears: 

<4)  in  aecUon  161b.  (42  U.S.C.  2201(b)) 
by- 

(A)  striking  "and"  the  third  time  it  ap- 
pears, and 

(B)  inserting  after  "byproduct  material" 
the  following;  ".  any  equipment  or  device  ca- 
pable of  separating  the  isotopes  or  uranium 
or  enriching  uranium  in  the  isotope  235.  and 
any  important  component  part  especially 
designed  for  this  type  of  equipment  or 
device;"; 

(5)  by  striking  section  161v.  (42  U.S.C. 
2201  (v)); 

(6)  in  section  161  w.  (42  U.S.C.  2201  (w)) 
by  striking  the  comma  after  "104  b."  and  in- 
serting the  following  In  its  place;  "or  for  a 
facility  licensed  to  enrich  uranium  under 
section  1601  of  this  Act;  and 

(7)  in  section  236  a.  (42  U.S.C.  2284(a)) 
by- 

(A)  striking  "or"  the  third  time  it  appears, 
and 

(B)  inserting  after  "facility;"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  the  following:  "and  (4)  any 
uranium  enrichment  facility  licensed  by  the 
Commission;". 

(c)  Section  2S51(g>(l)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1987  (2  U.S.C.  905(gKl))  is  amended  by 
adding  "United  States  Uranium  Enrichment 
Corporation"  at  the  end. 

(d)  Section  306  of  the  Energy  and  Water 
Development  Appropriations  Act.  1988.  Pub. 
L.  No.  100-202.  is  repealed. 

Smc.  4.  SrvERABiLiTT.— If  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  the  application  of  any  provision 
to  any  entity,  person,  or  circumstance,  is  for 
any  reason  adjudged  by  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  to  be  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act  or  its  application  shall  not  be 
affected. 

Sec.  5.  THAMsmoH.— 


(a)  If  the  President  authorizes  the  sale  of 
stock  in  the  United  States  Uranium  Enrich- 
ment Corporation  to  the  private  sector  or 
other  transferal  of  the  United  States  Urani- 
um Enrichment  Corporation  to  the  private 
sector  takes  under  section  1607  of  title  II  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  the  follow- 
ing sections  of  the  title  II  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  do  not  apply  to  the 
United  States  Uranium  Enrichment  Corpo- 
ration when  100  percent  of  its  stock  has 
been  transferred  to  the  private  sector: 

(I)  1203  b.; 
(2)1402e..  I.,J.,  k..  andn.; 

(3)  1501  b..  d.,  e..  f..  g.,  h..  and  i.: 
(4) 1502 

(5)  1503  b. 

(6)  1504  b.  and  c; 

(7)  1505  except  1505  a.  (4); 

(8)  1507; 

(9)  1508; 

(10)  1510  a.,  b..  d..  e..  and  g.: 

(II)  1602; 

(12)  1603  a.  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  sections 
105  b..  110  a.,  161  c.  161  k..  161  q..  164,  165, 
229,  and  232; 

(13)  1604;  and 
(14)1605. 

(b)  If  the  President  authorizes  sale  of 
stock  in  the  United  States  Uranium  Enrich- 
ment Corporation  to  the  private  sector  or 
other  transferal  of  the  United  States  Urani- 
um Enrichment  Corporation  to  the  private 
sector  takes  effect  under  section  1607  of 
title  II  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
section  9101(3)  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "(N)  United 
States  Uranium  Enrichment  Corporation 
when  100  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation  has  been 
transferred  to  the  private  sector. 

Sic.  6.  ErrecTivE  Date.— This  Act  takes 
effect  October  1.  1989. 

The  Secretahy  op  Energy, 
Washington,  DC,  Apnl  18.  1989. 
Hon.  J.  Danporth  Quayle, 
Pretident  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prxsident;  Enclosed  is  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  the  "Uranium  Enrich- 
ment Reorganization  Act."  This  legislation 
would  create  a  new  Government-owned  cor- 
poration to  operate  the  Nations  uranium 
enrichment  enterprise  and  would  permit  the 
enterprise  to  be  transferred  to  the  private 
sector  in  5  years  without  further  legislation. 

The  United  SUtes  needs  to  change  the 
way  it  has  managed  its  uranium  enrichment 
business.  There  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in 
the  United  States'  share  of  the  world  en- 
richment market.  Producers  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  taken 
away  50  percent  of  our  world  enrichment 
business,  including  about  10  percent  of  our 
domestic  business,  resulting  in  termination 
of  contracts  with  a  sales  value  of  $5  billion. 
This  decline  has  exacted  a  heavy  price  in 
lost  jobs,  lost  income  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  sharply  higher  costs  to  taxpayers 
for  defense  enrichment  services. 

To  operate  effectively  in  today's  complex 
commercial  environment  requires  conuner- 
cial  flexibilities  that  typical  Government 
agencies  lack.  It  requires  the  ability  to  re- 
spond quickly  to  market  needs  through 
flexible  contracting  and  pricing.  It  requires 
the  authority  to  use  revenues  based  on  solid 
commercial  decisions  timely  made.  It  re- 
quires the  ability  to  make  realistic  decisions 
about  research  and  development  invest- 
ments and  a  management  structure  that  can 
act  quickly,  and  authoritatively.  The  new 
corporation  created  by  legislation  would 
have  these  abilities. 


Between  now  and  the  Year  2000,  there  is  a 
potential  of  $5  billion  in  new  sales  through- 
out the  world.  A  new  enrichment  corpora- 
tion can  maintain  our  share  of  the  existing 
enrichment  market  and  expand  it  to  win 
part  of  this  new  market.  In  doing  so,  it  not 
only  can  preserve  an  industry  that  is  vital  to 
our  economic  and  national  security,  but  also 
increase  its  value.  An  enrichment  corpora- 
tion with  the  ability  to  compete  fully  in  the 
world  market  can  create  a  positive  cashflow 
for  the  Government  of  $1  billion  by  1995, 
and  realize  a  return  if  it  is  sold.  It  can  im- 
prove the  balance  of  payments  deficit,  in- 
crease the  funds  available  for  the  taxpayer, 
and  create  more  jobs. 

The  Adminsitration  urges  Congress  to  act 
quickly  to  create  a  more  efficient,  dynamic, 
and  competitive  organization  to  preserve 
and  operate  our  uranium  enrichment  enter- 
prise. The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  presentation  of  this  proposal  to  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely, 

James  D.  Watkins, 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy  (Ret/ 

Uranium  Enrichment  Reorganization  Act 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 
SEcrriON  1.  short  title 
This  bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uranium 
Enriciiment  Reorganization  Act." 

section  3.  establishment  of  the  united 

STATES  uranium  ENRICHMENT  CORPORATION 

This  section  would  designate  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  in  ite  present  form  as 
title  I  and  amend  that  Act  to  add  a  new  title 
II  pertaining  to  the  United  States  Uranium 
Enrichment  Corporation.  In  the  discussion 
of  section  2  that  follows,  the  section  refer- 
ences are  to  new  sections  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  as  added  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

CHAPTER  22.  DEFINITIONS,  PUR- 
POSES. AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
CORPORATION 

SECTION  1201.  DEPINITIONS 

The  definitions  are  self-explanatory. 

SECTION  1303.  PURPOSES 

This  section  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
Corporation.  Subsections  a.,  b.,  c,  and  d.  de- 
scribe specific  activities  that  the  Corpora- 
tion should  undertake.  Under  subsection  e., 
operation  of  the  Corporation  "as  a  commer- 
cial enterprise  on  a  profitable  and  efficient 
basis  "  and  returning  dividends  to  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  return  on  the  United  States  invest- 
ment should  be  the  unifying  goal  of  these 
activities.  The  term  "commercial  enter- 
prise" would  require  that  the  Cortwration 
conduct  its  activities  in  the  manner  of  a  pri- 
vate sector  business.  The  terms  "profitable" 
and  "efficient"  are  adjectives  that  amplify 
what  is  meant  by  operation  as  a  commercial 
enterprise. 

Subsection  f.  emphasizes  that  the  Corpo- 
ration should  rely  on  its  own  resources  for 
financing  and  not  on  those  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  maintenance  of  a  "reliable  and  eco- 
nomical domestic  source  of  enrichment  serv- 
ices" as  set  out  in  subsection  g.  should  be 
the  result  of  operation  of  the  enrichment 
enterprise  under  subsection  e.  and  other 
provisions  of  the  legislation.  Enrichment 
services  should  be  economical  because  the 
legislation  permits  the  Corporation  to  meet 
foreign  competition  head-on. 

Subsections  h.  and  i.  are  included  in  recog- 
nition that  the  commercial  and  energy  secu- 
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rity purposes  described  thus  far  must  be 
consistent  with  ensuring  public  health  and 
safety  and  maintenance  of  the  common  de- 
fense and  security.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  concern,  the  Corporation  would  play 
a  critical  role  in  providing  enrichment  serv- 
ices necessary  for  the  nuclear  naval  propul- 
sion program  and  other  defense-related  pur- 
poses and  in  helping  to  achieve  U.S.  nonpro- 
liferation  goals. 

Subsection  j.  makes  clear  that  the  Corpo- 
ration is  responsible  for  the  commercial 
share  of  decontamination  and  decommis- 
sioning costs  of  enrichment  facilities  that  is 
attributable  to  customers  other  than  the 
Department. 

Subsection  k.  is  self-explanatory. 

SECTION  1303.  ESTABUSHBJENT  OF  THE 
CORPORATION 

This  section  would  establish  the  United 
States  Uranium  Enrichment  Corporation  as 
a  wholly-owned  Government  Corporation 
subject  to  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  For  purposes  of  determining 
the  applicability  of  other  laws,  this  section 
would  clarify  that  the  Corporation  is  to  be 
treated  as  an  agency  and  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States. 

CHAPTER  23.  CORPORATE  OFFICES 

This  section  is  self-explanatory. 
CHAPTER  24.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF 
THE  CORPORATION 

SECTION  1401.  SPECIFIC  CORPORATE  POWERS 
AND  DUTIES 

Subsection  a.  of  this  section  would  require 
the  Corporation  to  enrich  uranium  or  pro- 
vide for  enrichment  to  be  performed  at  the 
Corporation's  faculties.  In  this  respect,  the 
existing  operating  contract  between  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  the  contract  would 
transfer  to  the  Corporation. 

Subsection  b.  would  require  the  Corpora- 
tion to  conduct  or  provide  for  conducting 
the  research  and  development  that  the  Cor- 
poraUon  considers  necessary  or  advisable  to 
maintain  the  Corporation  on  a  profitable 
and  efficient  basis. 

Subsections  c,  d.,  and  e.  would  allow  the 
Corporation  to  deal  only  with  customers 
who  meet  existing  regulatory  criteria  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Subsection  f.  would  require  the  Corpora- 
tion to  sell  to  the  Department  of  Energy  the 
enrichment  and  related  services  the  Depart- 
ment determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
Presidential  directions  and  meet  its  normal 

needs. 
Subsection  g.  is  self-explanatory. 

SECTION  1402.  GENERAL  POWERS  OF  THE 
CORPORATION 

This  section  gives  the  Corporation  the 
normal  powers  possessed  by  a  United  States 
Corporation. 

SECTION  1403.  CONTINUATION  OF  CONTRACTS, 
ORDERS.  PROCEEDINGS.  AND  REGULATIONS 

This  section  generally  would  continue  all 
contracts  to  which  the  uranium  enrichment 
enterprise  through  the  Department  of 
Energy  is  now  a  party,  as  well  as  all  orders, 
determinations,  rules  and  regulations  en- 
joyed by  or  applicable  to  the  enterprise. 
This  section  transfers  the  Ohio  Valley  Elec- 
tric Corporation,  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
and  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  contracts 
including  the  settlement  agreement,  to  the 
Corporation.  This  section  also  would  trans- 
fer any  environmental  compliance  agree- 
ments implemented  by  the  Department 
prior  to  the  date  of  incorporate  regardmg 
facilities  transferred. 

At  the  time  of  enactment,  the  Department 
may  be  involved  in  various  judicial  and  ad- 


ministrative proceedings.  Subsection  c.  pro- 
vides for  the  general  substitution  of  the 
Corporation  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  the  extent  that  these  proceedings  proper- 
ly involve  the  enrichment  enterprise. 

SECTION  1404.  LIABILITIES 

This  section  would  provide  that  all  liabil- 
ities attributable  to  operation  of  the  enrich- 
ment enterprise  before  enactment  that  are 
not  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  the  legislation 
remain  liabUities  of  the  United  States.  At 
present,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
actual  liabilities  that  fall  within  this  catego- 
ry. 

CHAPTER  25.  ORGANIZATION, 
FINANCE,  AND  MANAGEMENT 

SECTION  1501.  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

This  section  would  place  control  of  the 
Corporation  in  a  Board  of  Directors  com- 
posed of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Board  would  ap- 
point officers  of  the  Corporation,  define 
their  duties,  and  fix  their  compensation,  in- 
cluding appointing  and  fixing  the  compen- 
sation, without  regard  to  limite  contained  in 
current  law.  of  a  Chief  Executive  Officer 
whose  duties  would  be  the  daUy  manage- 
ment of  the  Corporation  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Board.  The  Board  must  develop  an 
initial  business  plan  within  60  days  after  its 
first  meeting  and  present  an  annual  busi- 
ness plan  in  its  annual  report. 

SECTION  1502.  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
CORPORATION 

This  section  would  require  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Corporation  to  be  Federal 
employees  and  the  laws  and  regulations 
that  apply  to  Government  employees  apply 
to  them.  WhUe  employees  would  be  subject 
to  the  general  schedule  classification  and 
pay  system,  officers  would  not  be  subject  to 
general  schedule  or  the  pay  cap  normally 
applicable  to  Federal  employees. 

SECTION  1503.  TRANSFER  OF  PROPERTY  TO  THE 
CORPORATION 

This  section  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  transfer  to  the  Corporation  property  it 
requested  that  would  be  useful  to  it  in  the 
performtmce  of  its  mission,  subject  to  cer- 
tain qualifications.  The  Corporation  would 
be  expected  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  in 
making  the  request  for  transfer. 

Subsection  a.(l)  would  provide  for  the 
Corporation  to  receive  Paducah,  Kentucky, 
and  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  plants.  The  shut- 
down enrichment  plant  at  Oak  Ridge.  Ten- 
nessee, would  remain  with  the  Department. 

Subsection  a.(2)  would  provide  for  the 
Corporation  to  receive  the  Department's  re- 
search and  development  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  materials  relating  to  uranium  en- 
richment technology.  Also  transferred 
would  be  any  equipment  used  exclusively  on 
the  Atomic  Vapor  Laser  Isotope  Separation 
Uranium  Research.  The  Corporation  may 
request  facilities  and  equipment  relating  to 
centrifuge  technology. 

Subsection  a.(3)  and  (4)  would  provide  for 
the  Corporation  to  receive  the  Depart- 
ment's stocks  of  feed  material,  except  natu- 
ral uranium  that  has  been  allocated  to  na- 
tional defense  activities.  It  is  intended  that 
the  Department  and  the  Corporation  adopt 
the  allocation  of  natural  uranium  contained 
in  a  memorandum  on  the  use  of  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  inventories  dated  February 
5  1985,  from  James  W.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  Actmg 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Nuclear  Energy,  and 
William  W.  Hoover.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Defense  Programs,  to  Donald  P.  Hodel,  Sec- 
retary of  Energy.  Highly  enriched  uranium 


remain  the  property  of  the  Department. 
Two  metric  tons  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
shall  be  loaned  for  working  inventory.  De- 
pleted uranium  existing  at  the  time  of 
transfer  shall  remain  the  property  of  the 
Department. 

Subsection  b.  would  give  the  Corporation 
the  Department's  rights  and  access  to  the 
Atomic  Vapor  Laser  Isotope  Separation 
technology.  If  requested  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  Department,  which  presently  con- 
tracts with  national  laboratories  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  Atomic  Vapor  Laser  Iso- 
tope Separation  and  other  enrichment  re- 
search, would  be  required  to  give  the  Corpo- 
ration the  necessary  cooperation  and  sup- 
port, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  facilitate 
efficient  performance  of  this  and  any  other 
research  in  the  future.  The  Corporation 
also  would  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
deploy  or  license  the  Atomic  Vapor  Laser 
Isotope  Separation  technology  for  uranium 
enrichment  purposes.  However,  nothing  in 
this  legislation  should  be  construed  as  re- 
stricting the  Corporation  from  funding,  sep- 
arately from  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Atomic  Vapor  Laser  Isotope  Separation  re- 
search and  development  activities  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purp>oses  of  this  title. 

Suljsection  c.  would  transfer  the  Depart- 
ment's unexpended  uranium  enrichment 
funds  to  the  Corporation.  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  would  be  required  to  transfer  to  the 
Corporation,  without  further  appropriation, 
all  available  uranium  enrichment  appropri- 
ated funds,  receipts,  and  accounts  receiva- 
ble. 


SECTION  1604.  CAPITAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
CORPORATION 

Subsection  a.  would  provide  that,  consist- 
ent with  the  transfer  of  funds  under  Section 
1503(d),  the  Corporation  would  assume  all 
liabilities  of  the  Department  chargeable  to 
those  funds  as  of  the  date  of  the  transfer. 

Sul)section  b.  would  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  capital  stock  representing  an  equity 
investment  in  the  enrichment  assets  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  would  hold  this  stock  for  the 
United  States.  All  rights  and  duties  pertain- 
ing to  management  of  the  Corporation 
would  remain  vested  in  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  initial  equity  value  of  the  stock 
will  be  set  at  $3  billion.  The  Corporation 
would  be  sold  only  if  authorized  by  the 
President  after  receiving  the  recommenda- 
tions from  the  report  under  section  1607  of 
this  bill. 

Subsection  c.  would  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  to  the  Treasury  from 
earnings  of  the  Corporation  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Corporation,  are  not  other- 
wise needed  by  the  Corporation  for  the  fur- 
therance of  its  functions.  Including  but  not 
limited  to.  research  and  development,  cap- 
ital Investments,  and  the  establishment  of 
cash  reserves  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Corporation  would 
pay  dividends  annually.  In  deciding  on  the 
amount  of  annual  dividends,  the  Corpora- 
tion would  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  receiving  return  on 
the  investment  represented  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  need  to  maintain  itself  as  a 
commercial  enterprise. 

Finally,  under  subsection  d.,  the  Corpora- 
tion would  be  required  to  repay  to  the 
Treasury  the  amount  of  $364  million  within 
10  years  with  interest  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance. 
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This  section  would  authorize  the  Corpora- 
tion to  finance  its  operation  with  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  and  other  forms  of  Indebted- 
ness up  to  $2.5  billion  at  any  one  time.  This 
Indebtedness  could  be  secured  by  revenues 
of  the  Corporation.  The  principal  and  inter- 
est of  these  bonds  would  be  payable  solely 
by  the  Corporation  and  would  not  consti- 
tute obligations  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Corporation  would  be  able  to  enter  into 
binding  covenants  with  bondholders  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  reserve  funds 
and  other  appropriate  matters  for  purposes 
of  enhancing  the  marlietability  of  the 
bonds.  The  Corporation  would  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934. 

Further,  the  authority  to  incur  this  in- 
debtedness would  be  fully  authorized  by 
this  statute  without  the  need  for  further 
appropriations.  The  Corporation  will  not 
have  access  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

SKCnOIl  1B06.  PRICIlfC 

This  section  would  direct  the  Corporation 
to  charge  its  commercial  customers  on  a 
basis  that  would  allow  it  to  maXe  a  profit. 
Prices  charged  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  low  assay  eiunchment  services  will  be  set 
to  recover  costs  on  an  annual  basis,  but  in 
no  event  will  the  price  exceed  the  average 
price  for  low  assay  enrichment  services  for 
commercial  customers.  Prices  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  high  assay  enrichment  services 
wlU  be  set  to  recover  costs  on  a  yearly  basis. 
If  the  Department  does  not  request  any 
high  assay  enrichment  services,  then  the 
Department  wUl  provide  funds  to  the  Cor- 
poration to  operate  the  high  assay  produc- 
tion facility  at  the  minimum  level.  This  sec- 
tion equitably  assigns  cost  of  decontamina- 
tion and  decommissioning  and  remedial 
action  of  each  enrichment  plant  to  commer- 
cial and  Department  of  Energy  customers 
based  on  the  total  quantity  of  enrichment 
services  over  the  life  of  each  facility  to  com- 
mercial and  Department  of  Energy  custom- 
ers. If  the  Corporation  goes  private  the  Cor- 
poration may  include  in  its  prices  charged 
the  Department  for  low  and  high  assay  en- 
richment services  a  reasonable  return  on  its 
Investment. 

The  financial  health  of  the  enrichment 
program  has  suffered  from  the  relatively 
cumbersome  procedure  the  Department  of 
Energy  must  now  go  through  in  setting 
prices  and  other  contractual  terms  and  from 
the  requirement  that  these  items  be  public- 
ly divulged.  Accordingly,  this  section  would 
exempt  the  Conwration  from  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  in  setting  prices  and 
other  contractual  terms. 

sicnoit  1S07.  AUsrTS 

Annual  audits  would  be  required  to  be  per- 
formed by  an  independent  accounting  firm 
according  to  Generally  Accepted  Accounting 
Principles  using  standards  appropriate  for 
commercial  corporation  transactions.  Thus, 
the  Corporation  needs  to  structure  its  books 
so  as  to  meet  these  standards. 

SKmON  1508.  RJEPORTS 

This  section  contains  self-explanatory 
annual  reporting  requirements. 

SBCnON  1509.  COHTROL  OF  IlfrORMATIOIf 

The  Corporation  would  be  guided  by  the 
same  principles  as  the  Department  concern- 
ing the  exchange  of  restricted  data  and  the 
dissemination  of  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation relating  to  atomic  energy.  No 
contracts  would  be  allowed  between  the 
Corporation  and  another  person  unless  that 
person  agrees  in  writing  not  to  permit  any 


individual  access  to  restricted  data  until  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  has  made 
an  Investigation  of  the  character,  associa- 
tions, and  loyalty  of  the  individual  and  has 
rejjorted  to  the  Corporation  that  such 
access  will  not  endanger  the  common  de- 
fense and  security.  Furthermore,  the  Corpo- 
ration will  not  employ  or  permit  any  indi- 
vidual access  to  restricted  data  without  the 
same  investigation  and  report,  unless  the 
access  is  determined  by  the  Corporation  to 
be  consistent  with  the  national  interest.  If 
the  person  previously  has  had  a  similar  in- 
vestigation by  another  Government  agency 
and  received  a  clearance,  then  this  clearance 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  Corporation.  If 
the  investigation  develops  evidence  that  the 
individual  is  of  questionable  loyalty  or  if  the 
position  the  individual  will  hold  in  the  Cor- 
poration Is  of  a  high  degree  of  importance 
or  sensitivity,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation would  be  required  to  conduct  a  full 
field  Investigation. 

The  present  standards  and  specifications 
used  by  the  Department  concerning  the 
scope  and  extent  of  investigations  would  be 
applicable  to  the  Corporation.  If  the  Corpo- 
ration wants  to  change  their  content  and 
form,  it  would  make  its  recommendations  to 
the  Department,  and  the  Secretary  would 
take  the  appropriate  action.  Whenever  a 
state  of  war  exists,  the  Corporation  would 
be  authorized  to  employ  individuals  and 
allow  them  access  to  restricted  data  pending 
the  investigation  and  report,  provided  the 
Corporation  finds  that  this  action  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  impairment  of  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  the  common  defense 
and  security.  The  Corporation  would  not 
have  the  power  to  control  or  restrict  the  dis- 
semination of  information  other  than  as 
specifically  granted  by  this  or  any  other 
law. 

SECTION  1510.  PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS 

Subsection  a.  states  that  the  CorpK>ration 
will  have  the  same  rights  to  inventions  or 
discoveries  conceived  by  contractors  of  the 
Corporation  as  the  Department  has  with  its 
contractors. 

Subsection  b.  directs  the  Department  to 
notify  the  Corporation  and  allow  access  to 
any  reports  or  patent  applications  it  re- 
ceives that  Involve  matters  that  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Corporation.  These  re- 
ports and  applications  would  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence  by  the  Cori>oratlon.  It 
would  not  release  the  Information  without 
approval  of  the  inventor  or  owner  except  to 
carry  out  any  legal  provisions. 

Subsections  c.  and  d.  state  that  the  Corpo- 
ration may  at  any  time  apply  for  a  patent  li- 
cense from  the  Department  when  the  use  is 
within  the  Corporation's  authority.  Subsec- 
tion e.  would  provide  that  the  Corporation 
would  not  be  held  liable  for  any  damages 
due  to  the  imposition  of  secrecy  orders  on 
any  patents  or  reports.  Subsection  f.  states 
that  the  Corporation  shall  not  have  to  pay 
any  awards  or  settlements  based  on  claims 
of  patent  infringement  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  Judgment  is  attributable  to  activi- 
tlies  of  the  Corporation  after  its  date  of  in- 
corporation. 

Subsection  g.  would  direct  the  Corpora- 
tion to  keep  informed  of  its  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities concerning  its  patents  and 
take  any  appropriate  action  needed  to  pro- 
tect its  rights.  The  Department  would  be  re- 
quired to  inform  the  Corp>oration  of  any 
matters  affecting  the  Corporation's  rights 
and  responsibilities  and  would  seek  and 
follow  as  appropriate  the  advice  of  the  Cor- 
poration on  these  matters. 


CHAPTER  26.  LICENSING.  TAXATION. 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

SECTION  1601.  LICENSING 

This  section  would  continue  current  law 
with  respect  to  the  licensing  of  existing  fa- 
cilities using  gaseous  diffusion  technology. 
It  would  direct  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  however,  to  develop  any  neces- 
sary regulations  or  regulatory  guidance  for 
licensing  these  facilities  within  2  years  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  Corpora- 
tion then  would  have  one  year  to  apply  to 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for  a  li- 
cense, and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion would  have  to  make  a  licensing  decision 
on  these  facilities  within  five  years  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation.  Any  new  enrich- 
ment facilities  must  be  licensed  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

As  part  of  the  licensing  process,  the  Cor- 
poration would  prepare  an  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  that  would  be  updated  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  there  exists  slgnfl- 
cant  new  information  not  considered  by  the 
Corporation  In  preparation  of  the  statement 
that  indicates  that  the  adverse  environmen- 
tal effects  of  the  proposed  action  are  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  previously  estimated. 
Also,  the  Department's  facilities  conducting 
uranium  enrichment  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  for  the  Corporation 
would  be  exempt  from  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  licensing.  The  Corpora- 
tion's research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration facilities  will  be  exempt  for  5  years. 

SECTION  1S02.  EXEMPTION  PROM  TAXATION  AND 
PAYMENTS  IN  LIED  OP  TAXES 

This  section  is  self-explanatory. 

SECnOM  1603.  MISCELLANEOUS  APPLICABILITY 
or  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT 

Section  a.  of  this  section  would  make  vari- 
ous requirements  and  authorities  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  applicable  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. These  include:  (1)  a  requirement 
that  the  Corporation  report  suspected  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  (section  105b);  (2) 
exemption  of  Corporation  contractors  from 
atomic  energy  licensing  (section  110):  (3)  a 
grant  to  the  Corporation  of  the  power  to 
issue  subpoenas  and  give  oath  to  witnesses 
(section  161c):  (4)  authorization  for  Corpo- 
ration employees  and  employees  of  contrac- 
tors to  carry  firearms  and  make  arrests  (sec- 
tion 161k);  (5)  authorization  to  issue  ease- 
ments and  rights-of-way  across  real  proper- 
ty of  the  Corporation  (section  161q):  (6)  pro- 
cedures for  contracting  for  electricity  (sec- 
tion 164);  (7)  prohibition  on  cost-plus  per- 
centage-of-cost  contracting  and  on  reim- 
bursement of  the  Federal  income  taxes  of 
contractors  (section  165a):  (8)  authorization 
for  the  President  to  use  the  services  of  the 
agencies  in  protecting  restricted  data  and 
property  of  the  Corporation  (section  221a): 
(9)  authorization  for  the  Corporation  to 
issue  regulations  governing  the  introduction 
of  weapons:  explosives,  or  other  dangerous 
instnmients  onto  Corporation  property  (sec- 
tion 229);  (10)  provision  of  criminal  penal- 
ties for  photographing  sensitive  installa- 
tions and  equipment  of  the  Corporation 
(section  230):  and  (11)  authorization  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  injunctions  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  at  the  request  of 
the  Corporation  for  violations  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  (section  232). 

Subsection  b.  would  allow  the  President  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  future  licensed 
facilities  of  the  Corporation  when  a  license 
has  been  revoked  but  operation  of  the  facili- 
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ty  In  question  is  required  by  the  pubUc  con- 
venience and  necessity. 

SBCnON  1604.  COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER 
AGENCIES 

This  section  is  self-explanatory. 

SECTION  1606.  APPUCABILITY  OF  ANTITRUST 
WWS 

It  is  Inappropriate  to  make  the  Corpora- 
tion and  its  officers  and  employees  subject 
to  the  antitrust  laws  because  the  Corpora- 
tion remains  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Instead,  the  legislation  generally 
would  require  the  Corporation  to  conduct 
its  activities  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
policies  expressed  In  the  antitrust  laws.  In 
particular,  it  is  Intended  that  the  instances 
In  which  the  common  defense  and  security 
or  other  aspects  of  the  public  interest  out- 
weigh the  aspects  of  the  public  interest  pro- 
tected by  antitrust  policies  will  be  rare,  but 
in  such  instances,  the  Corporation  should 
act  as  the  overaU  public  Interest  requires. 

SECTION  1606.  NUCLEAR  HAZARD 
INDEMNIFICATION 

This  section  would  not  allow  the  Board  to 
indemnify  the  Corporation's  contractors  for 
nuclear  hazard  liability  under  the  Price-An- 
derson Act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary Indemnifies  the  Department's  con- 
tractors. Instead,  the  Corporation  and  its 
contractors  would  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  licensees  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  for  the  purpose  of  section 
170  of  the  Price-Anderson  Act,  under  which 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has  dis- 
cretion whether  to  indemnify  a  facility. 

SECTION  1607.  REPORTS 

Three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
the  Board  would  prepare  a  report  on  the 
feasibility  and  advisability  of  selling  the 
Corporation  to  the  private  sector.  The 
report  would  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  antitrust  review  and  then  go  to 
the  President.  The  President  would  be  au- 
thorized to  sell  the  Corporation's  property 
and  assete  to  the  private  sector  after  the 
report  is  submitted,  so  long  as  a  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  license  has  been  ob- 
Ulned.  and  the  sale  does  not  begin  sooner 
than  5  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

SECTION  1608.  APPROPRIATIONS 

It  would  provide  that  the  Corporation 
may  spend  its  receipts  at  any  time  without 
appropriations.  Because  the  Corporation 
will  be  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors, 
there  is  no  need  to  provide  for  apportion- 
ment of  funds  or  revenues  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

SECTION   1609.  APPLICABILITY  OF  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL AND  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  LAWS 

This  section  would  make  the  Corporation 
subject  to  Federal  environmental  laws  and 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  to 
the  same  extent  as  a  privately  owned  Corpo- 
ration. 

SECTION  1610.  SAFETY 

The  Department  of  Energy  would  reUin 
oversight  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the 
Corporation's  operations  until  it  is  granted 
a  license  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. The  Corporation  and  its  operating 
contractors  would  be  required  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Secretary  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  duties. 

CHAPTER  27.  DECONTAMINATION  AND 
DECOMMISSIONING 

SECTION  1701.  ESTABLISHMENT  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  FUND 

This  section  would  establish  a  fund  In  the 
Treasury  for  the  use  of  the  Corporation  to 


pay  the  costs  to  decontaminate  and  decom- 
mission low  assay  enrichment  property 
transferred  to  the  Corporation.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  the  direction  of 
the  Corporation  would  invest  the  fund,  and 
the  interest  earned  by  the  investments 
would  become  part  of  the  fund  and  be  avail- 
able to  meet  its  purposes. 

SECTION  1702.  DEPOSITS 

This  section  would  require  the  Corpora- 
tion to  pay  $40,000,000  into  the  fund  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990,  and  $50,000,000  each  year 
afterward  from  the  funds  recovered  from 
customers  through  prices  and  charges  for 
its  services.  The  yearly  payments  would  be 
made  until  the  amount  for  decontamination 
and  decommissioning  of  the  enrichment  fa- 
cilities had  been  paid  Into  the  fund.  After 
updating  the  cost  estimates  to  decontami- 
nate and  decommission  the  enricliment  fa- 
cilities, the  annual  amount  will  be  increased 
if  necessary  to  assure  that  these  costs  are 
recovered.  The  decontamination  and  decom- 
missioning of  enrichment  property  not 
transferred  to  the  Corporation  would 
remain  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  with  the  Corporation  pro- 
viding Its  share  of  the  funds  to  perform  the 
work. 

SECTION  1703.  PERFORMANCE  AND 
DISBURSEMENTS 

This  section  provides  that  the  Corpora- 
tion pay  for  its  share  of  the  decontamina- 
tion and  decommissioning  of  the  enrich- 
ment facilities  as  determined  under  section 
1506.  The  Department  will  pay  for  its  share. 

SECTION  3.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  AND 
REPEALERS 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
would  make  conforming  technical  changes 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Paragraph   (1).   of  subsection  (b)  would 
provide  that,  except  for  export  purposes,  en- 
richment facilities  and  related  equipment 
would  not  be  considered  production  facili- 
ties  under   the   Atomic   Energy   Act.   The 
effect  of  this  change  would  be  to  allow  the 
Corporation  and  other  firms  to  obtain  Nu- 
clear Regulatory   Commission  licenses  for 
enrichment  facilities  under  provisions  appli- 
cable to  the  handling  of  source  or  special 
nuclear  materials  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  and  10  C.F.R.  Parts  40  and  70.  Section 
(b)(2)(B)  would  make  conforming  changes 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  clarify  that  the 
private  ownership  of  enrichment  facilities  is 
permitted.  Paragraph  (b)(4)  would  author- 
ize the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to 
promulgate  regulations  it  determines  nec- 
essary to  Implement  the  legislation.  Para- 
graph (b)(5)  would  repeal  section  161(v)  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Corporation  will  be  performing  the  ac- 
tivities and  providing  the  services  covered 
by  section  161(v).  it  is  no  longer  required. 
Paragraph  (b)(6)  would  authorize  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  to  charge  the 
Corporation    user    fees.    Paragraph    (b)(7) 
would  provide  criminal  penalties  for  sabo- 
tage of  licensed  enrichment  facilities. 

Subsection  (c)  would  exempt  the  Corpora- 
tion from  sequestration  occurring  as  a  result 
of  the  maximum  deficit  amount  being  ex- 
ceeded under  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs 

law. 

Finally,  subsection  (d)  would  repeal  a  pro- 
vision that  prohibits  the  Executive  Branch 
from  spending  any  appropriated  funds  to 
study  or  propose  privatization  of  uranium 
enrichment. 

SECTION  4.  SEVERABILITY 

This  section  is  self-explanatory. 


SECTION  S.  TRANSITION 

This  section  specifies  certain  provisions  of 
this  Act  that  would  no  longer  apply  to  the 
Corporation  once  a  plan  to  transfer  its  own- 
ership from  the  Federal  Government  is 
placed  Into  effect  under  section  1607  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  which  is  added 
by  this  Act. 

SECTION  6.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

This  section  is  self-explanatory.* 


By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  848.  A  bill  to  prevent  distortions 
in  the  reapportionment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  caused  by  the  use 
of  census  population  figures  which  in- 
clude illegal  aliens;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

USE  OF  CENSUS  POPULATION  FIGURES  WHICH 
INCLUDE  ILLEGAL  ALIENS 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  the  es- 
tablished policy  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  is  to  count  every  inhabitant  in 
the  country  without  making  an  adjust- 
ment for  illegal  aliens,  and  the  Census 
Bureau  plans  to  continue  this  policy  in 
1990.  If  this  policy  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, some  States  will  lose  congres- 
sional representation  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  lose. 

The  basic  rights  of  representation 
are  violated  when  voters  in  States  with 
a  large  number  of  illegal  aliens  have  a 
greater  voice  in  choosing  Representa- 
tives in  Congress.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  in  Wesberry  v.  Sanders, 
376  U.S.  1(1963): 

No  right  is  more  precious  in  a  free  country 
than  that  of  having  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  those  who  make  the  laws  under  which,  as 
good  citizens,  we  must  live.  Other  rights, 
even  the  most  basic,  are  illusory  if  the  right 
to  vote  is  undermined. 

We  must  address  this  issue  prudent- 
ly, yet  expeditiously.  In  less  than  1 
year  our  country  will  once  again  un- 
dergo a  taking  of  the  census.  In  1790, 
the  first  U.S.  census  was  conducted 
and  completed.  Many  demographic 
elements  have  changed  during  these 
past  200  years,  and  the  census  must 
remain  attuned  to  these  changes. 

In  the  1980  census,  the  Census 
Bureau  counted  an  estimated  2.06  mil- 
lion illegal  aliens.  But  for  such  inclu- 
sion. Indiana  and  Georgia  would  have 
gained  seats  in  Congress.  In  1990.  if 
the  Census  Bureau's  policy  remains 
unchanged,  Pennsylvania,  Cormecti- 
cut,  Michigan.  North  Carolina,  and 
Alabama  may  lose  congressional  seats. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  prevent 
the  use  of  census  figures  which  in- 
clude undocumented  aliens  for  appor- 
tionment of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. My  proposal  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  ensure  that  un- 
documented aliens  shall  not  be  count- 
ed for  apportiormient  purposes. 

At  the  outset  I  must  vigorously  state 
that  the  legislation  is  not  designed  to 
be  an  anti-immigration  proposal.  It  is 
not  designed,  implicitly  or  explicitly. 
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to  hinder  the  legal  immigration  proc- 
ess. 

However,  it  is  designed  to  insure 
proper  apportionment  so  that  all  citi- 
zens will  receive  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  The  opportunity  for  active  par- 
ticipation in  governing  through  an  un- 
diluted ballot  box  is  part  and  parcel  of 
government  in  America.  Consequently, 
to  realize  this  opportunity,  the  undoc- 
umented alien  must  not  be  counted  for 
apportionment  purposes. 

My  proposal  does  not  impede  upon 
the  constitutional  protections  that 
have  been  legislatively  sanctioned  and 
Judicially  recognized  to  apply  to  un- 
dociunented  aliens  as  well  as  to  citi- 
zens and  resident  aliens.  Conversely, 
my  proposal  provides  implementation 
of  the  concept  of  "equal  protection 
under  the  laws"  for  those  American 
citizens  who  would  be  adversely  affect- 
ed by  the  inclusion  of  undocimiented 
aliens. 

The  mere  inclusion  of  illegal  aliens 
in  census  figures  for  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives apportionment  purposes 
violates  the  notion  of  self-government 
and  eradicates  the  community's  proc- 
ess of  political  self-definition.  This 
occurs  when  affected  States  voting 
strength  is  weakened  and  qualified 
voters  are  placed  in  an  impracticable 
position  vis-a-vis  qualified  voters  of 
States  with  a  large  undocumented 
alien  population.  Thus,  improper  ap- 
portionment deprives  citizens  of  their 
right  to  self-determination  through 
the  ballot  box. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  is  simple 
in  structure.  It  merely  directs  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make  ad- 
justments In  total  population  figures 
as  may  be  necessary,  using  such  meth- 
ods and  procedures  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate,  in  order  that 
aliens  in  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  the  Immigration  laws  shall  not  be 
counted  in  tabulating  population  for 
purposes  of  reapportionment. 

As  our  Nation  prepares  for  the  1990 
census,  it  Is  important  that  fairness 
and  equity  not  fall  by  the  wayside  in 
our  assessment  of  demographics. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  following  comple- 
tion of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  848 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that— 

(1>  in  recent  yean  millions  of  aliens  have 
entered  the  United  States  in  violation  of  im- 
migration laws  and  are  now  residing  in  the 
United  States  in  an  illegal  status  and  are 
subject  to  deportation: 

(2)  the  established  policy  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  is  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
count  such  aliens  during  the  1990  census 


without  making  a  separate  computation  for 
such  illegal  aliens;  and 

(3)  by  including  the  millions  of  illegal 
aliens  in  the  reapportionment  base  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  many  States  will 
lose  congressional  representation  which 
such  States  would  not  have  otherwise  lost, 
thereby  violating  the  constitutional  princi- 
ple of  "one  man,  one  vote". 

Sec.  2.  Section  141  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (g)  as  subsection  (h).  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (f)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  ad- 
justments in  total  population  figures  as  may 
be  necessary,  using  such  methods  and  proce- 
dures as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate, in  order  that  aliens  in  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  the  immigration  laws  shall 
not  be  counted  in  tabulating  population  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  22(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  fifteenth  and 
subsequent  decennial  censuses  and  to  pro- 
vide for  apportionment  of  Representatives 
in  Congress",  approved  June  18,  1929 
(2U.S.C.  2a<a)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"as  ascertained  under  the  seventeenth  and 
each  subsequent  decennial  census  of  the 
population"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as 
ascertained  and  reported  under  section  141 
of  title  13,  United  States  C<xle,  for  each  de- 
cennial census  of  [>opulation".« 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself, 

Mr.   Heflin.   Mr.   Boren.   and 

Mr.  Syicms): 

S.    849.    A    bill    to    repeal    section 

2036(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1986.  relating  to  valuation  freezes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ESTATE  TAX  VALUATION  FREEZES 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  repeal  a  provision  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  that  was  enacted 
less  than  2  years  ago  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987. 
That  provision,  section  2036(c)  of  the 
Code,  provides  for  the  inclusion  in  a 
decedent's  gross  estate  of  property 
transferred  to  family  members 
through  the  use  of  an  estate  planning 
device  called  an  estate  freeze. 

Section  2036(c)  potentially  ensnares 
a  host  of  estate  planning  techniques 
that  I  do  not  believe  were  Intended  to 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  original 
legislation.  This  is  unsettling  because, 
if  section  2036(c)  applies  to  a  transac- 
tion, property  thought  to  have  been 
transferred  during  the  decedent's  life- 
time Is  brought  back  Into  the  estate  at 
death,  leading  to  substantially  higher 
estate  taxes  than  anticipated.  The  ad- 
ditional tax  that  results  may  force  the 
sale  of  the  family  business  in  order  to 
be  able  to  pay  the  estate  tax.  Addition- 
al uncertainties  exist  luider  section 
2036(c)  with  respect  to  computations 
that  are  required  once  it  Is  determined 
that  inclusion  in  the  estate  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  typical  estate  freeze  Involves  a 
recapitalization  of  the  family  business, 
in  which  the  owner  is  allocated  most 
of  the  current  value  of  the  business  In 
the  form  of  preferred  stock,  while  his 


children  receive  common  stock,  to 
which  future  value  will  be  allocated. 
Gift  taxes  are  paid  on  the  transfer  of 
stock  to  the  children  at  the  time  of 
the  recapitalization.  With  luck,  the 
business  prospers,  and  the  children's 
stock  Increases  in  value,  while  the 
value  of  the  owner's  stock  remains 
constant  or  increases  slightly. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that,  with- 
out certain  safeguards,  transactions 
among  family  members  invite  the  po- 
tential for  abuse.  People  are  perhaps 
more  prone  to  undervalue  property 
that  is  transferred  within  the  family 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
They  can  make  agreements  among 
themselves  to  take  certain  actions  or 
not  take  certain  actions  outside  the 
scope  of  a  written  agreement.  P\irther- 
more.  it  is  more  likely  among  family 
members  that  the  person  transferring 
an  alleged  gift  will  retain  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  control  over  the  gift 
that  belles  a  true  gift  transaction.  If 
that  control  continues  until  the  death 
of  the  transferor,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  transaction  was  a 
transfer  at  death,  and  that  the  trans- 
fer should  be  subject  to  the  estate  tax. 
These  are  important  concerns.  Con- 
gress should  seek  ways  to  prevent  such 
abuses  where  they  lead  to  improper 
avoidance  of  estate  taxes.  But  In  craft- 
ing legislation,  it  is  important  to  nar- 
rowly define  and  target  abusive  trans- 
actions, otherwise  we  may  inadver- 
tantly tax  many  legitimate  transfers. 
This  could  lead  to  the  sale  of  a  family 
business  solely  to  pay  the  estate  taxes. 
I  am  very  concerned  that,  through  sec- 
tion 2036(c),  as  currently  written, 
many  parents  will  work  all  their  lives 
to  build  a  family  business,  only  to  be 
forced  to  sell  it  for  tax  reasons. 

That's  just  not  right.  If  not  re- 
pealed, the  effect  of  section  2036(c) 
may  ultimately  be  to  create  strong  dis- 
incentives for  people  to  build  family 
businesses.  This  would  be  a  grave  con- 
sequence at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
encouraging  entrepreneurial  activity. 
In  my  state  of  South  Dakota,  the  spec- 
ter of  section  2036(c)  is  very  real  to 
small  business  owners  and  farmers, 
alike. 

The  complexity  of  this  area  of  the 
tax  law  Is  enough  to  Intimidate  even 
the  most  stout-hearted  and  analytical 
person.  What's  more,  finding  a  better 
way  of  targeting  the  abuse  originally 
envisioned  by  Congress  may  take  con- 
siderable time  and  study.  The  current 
law  leaves  a  host  of  crucial  questions 
unanswered.  If  no  changes  are  made, 
these  questions  will  be  left  to  the 
courts  to  resolve  through  expensive 
and  protracted  litigation.  In  light  of 
these  difficulties.  I  believe  it  is  unfair 
to  allow  the  menace  of  section  2036(c) 
to  remain.  That  is  why  I  am  offering 
legislation  to  repeal  section  2036(c)  as 
If  the  provision  were  never  enacted. 


Be  it  enac 
Representat 
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I  am  joined  on  this  legislation  by 
Senators  Heflin  and  Boren.  In  addi- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  have  Senator 
Symms,  who  has  also  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  address  this  issue,  join  me  m 
offering  this  bill  to  repeal  the  estate 
freeze  provisions. 

The  potential  breadth  of  section 
2036(c)  means  that  its  repeal  will  un- 
doubtedly be  costly  to  the  Treasury.  I 
have  requested  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  to  provide  me  with  an 
exact  estimate  of  the  cost  of  repealing 
the  measure.  In  the  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to  work  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  Senator 
Bentsen.  to  see  If  there  is  any  way  to 
draft  a  fair  provision  that  would  apply 
to  the  most  egregious  estate  freezes. 
In  the  meantime.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  support  me  in  calling  for  the  retro- 
active repeal  of  Internal  Revenue 
Code  section  2036(c). 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  biU  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  prepared  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  849 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Repretentatives    of   the    United    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  REPEAL  OF  SPECIAL  PROVION8  RELAT- 
'*'^         1  ING     TO     ESTATE     TAX     VALUATION 

(a)  Iw  Generai,.— Sections  10402  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1987  and  3031  of  the  Tech- 
nical and  Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act  of 
1988,  and  the  amendments  made  by  such 
sections,  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Application  op  Intermal  REViafUE 
Code.— The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
shall  be  applied  and  administered  as  if  the 
provisions  described  in  subsection  (a)  had 
not  been  enacted.* 

I  By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 

I  and  Mr.  Bingaman): 
S  850.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  fee 
on  the  Importation  of  crude  oU  or  re- 
fined petroleum  products:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

ENERGY  SECURITY  TAX  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joining  with  Senator 
BiNOAMAN  In  Introducing  the  Energy 
Security  Tax  Act.  This  bill  Is  vital  m 
two  respects: 

First,  it  will  insure  the  contmued  vi- 
ability and  vitality  of  our  domestic  pe- 
troleum industry. 

Second,  it  represents  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  basic  dilemmas 
facing  the  Congress:  Where  can  we  go 
to  find  the  revenues  we  so  desperately 
need  if  we  are  to  come  even  close  to 
meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
budget  targets?  ^     ^     .        , 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the  basics  of 
the  energy  security  issue. 

In  January  of  this  year,  for  the  first 
time  In  a  decade,  oil  imports  exceeded 
U  S.  crude  oil  production.  According  to 
Energy    Information    Administration 


figures,  domestic  crude  oil  production 
continued  to  slide  to  8.0  million  bar- 
rels per  day,  down  3.0  percent  from 
the  same  month  last  year.  Domestic 
production  In  1988  fell  to  Its  lowest 
range  In  12  years.  The  average  Hughes 
rig  count  for  1988  was  936.  compared 
to  a  high  of  nearly  4000  in  1981.  The 
average  seismic  crew  count  for  1988 
was  183,  compared  to  673  in  1981. 

At  the  same  time,  according  to  the 
EIA,  total  energy  consumption  is  esti- 
mated to  have  reached  its  highest 
level  ever,  reaching  an  estimated  79.4 
quads.  This  is  a  4-percent  increase  just 
in  1988. 

The  latest  Information  available 
from  the  Department  of  Energy.  Indi- 
cates that  last  year's  imports  were  at 
the  highest  level  since  1979.  reaching 
7.2  million  barrels  per  day.  This  consti- 
tutes an  increase  of  45  percent  in  Im- 
ports over  the  past  3  years. 

And  the  Increase  is  continuing,  as 
January  and  February's  oil  imports 
surged  to  8.0  and  7.9  million  barrels 
per  day.  respectively,  up  substantially 
over  the  same  period  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  EIA.  We  are.  In  fact,  currently 
importing  more  than  we  were  in  1973. 
at  the  time  of  the  OPEC  embargo. 
The  long-term  trend  is  clearly  omi- 
nous even  using  the  most  conservative 
assumptions. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
cently announced  that  imports  of 
crude  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  1988  totaled  nearly  $42  billion. 
This  accounts  for  over  a  quarter  of  our 
total  trade  deficit. 

In  January  of  this  year.  President 
Reagan  approved  a  finding,  pursuant 
to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
that  petroleum  imports  threaten  to 
impair  our  national  security.  A  De- 
partment of  Commerce  investigation 
had  found  that  maintenance  of  U.S. 
access  to  sufficient  supplies  of  petrole- 
um is  essential  to  our  economic  securi- 
ty, foreign  policy  flexibility,  and  de- 
fense preparedness. 

Moreover,  the  Energy  Security 
Report  to  the  President,  dated  March 
1987.  concluded  that: 

The  United  States  and  many  of  its  allies 
and  trading  partners  are  likely  to  become 
more  dependent  in  the  future  on  imports, 
particularly  from  low-cost  suppliers  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Higher  import  dependence 
would  increase  the  risk  of  major  supply  dis- 
ruptions that  are  damaging  to  our  economic 
well-being  and  energy  security. 

This  need  not  be  the  case.  We  have 
the  means  to  preserve  the  domestic  oil 
industry  and  to  assure  that  our  vital 
Interests  are  not  endangered  by  reli- 
ance on  OPEC. 
But  we  must  act.  and  we  must  act 


Anything  short  of  that  simply  will  not 
work. 

From  a  budget  perspective,  an  oil 
import  fee  would  provide  substantial 
and  much-needed  revenues.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  President's  budget  includes 
a  combination  of  unreasonable  as- 
sumptions about  economic  perform- 
ance, unacceptable  program  cuts,  and 
revenue  sources  that  have  been  reject- 
ed time  and  time  again  by  this  body, 
while  at  the  same  time  proposing  sub- 
stantial new  spending  initiatives. 

An  oil  import  fee  such  as  the  one  we 
are  proposing  today  would  provide 
needed  revenues  and  serve  to  Inject  an 
element  of  reality  Into  the  budget 
equation.  It  would  help  to  stave  off 
drastic  cuts  in  domestic  programs,  or 
in  defense. 

The  Energy  Security  Tax  Act  would 
provide  a  stable  foundation  for  the 
Nation's  domestic  oil  Industry.  Unless 
we  provide  that  foundation,  the  Indus- 
try win  continue  to  crumble  around 
us.  And  I.  for  one.  cannot  stand  Idly  by 
while  that  happens. 

The  bill  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  bill  I  introduced  last  Congress.  It 
would  impose  a  fee  on  imports  of 
crude  oil.  refined  petroleum  products, 
petrochemicals,  and  petrochemical  de- 
rivatives. The  fee  on  crude  oil  would 
be  the  difference  between  $24  and  the 
price  per  barrel  of  Internationally 
traded  oil,  with  the  fee  staying  In 
place  until  the  price  of  oil  reaches  $24. 
The  bill  provides  an  additional  differ- 
ential of  $2.50  per  barrel  for  product 
Imports  and  petrochemical  feedstocks. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Tax  Act  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  along  with  the  text  of  the 
bill  Itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


now. 

The  President's  findings  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  and  the  Energy 
Security  Report  accurately  diagnosed 
the  growing  cancer  of  our  energy  de- 
pendence, but  failed  to  offer  a  suffi- 
cient prescription.  The  only  effective 
remedy  I  know  is  an  oU  Import  fee. 


s.  850 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Security 
T*&x  Act** 

Sec.  2.  Pee  on  Imported  Crude  OU  or  Re- 
fined Petroleum  Products. 

(a)  In  General.— Subtitle  I  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  alcohol, 
tobacco,  and  certain  other  excise  taxes)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  54-IMPORTED  CRUDE  OIL 
OR  REPINED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

"Sec.  5881.  Imposition  of  tax. 

"Sec.  5882.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  5883.  Registration. 

"Sec.  5884.  Procedures;  returns;  penalties. 

"SEC.  5881.  IMPOSmON  OF  TAX 

"(a)  Imposition  op  Tax.— In  addition 
any  other  tax  imposed  under  this  title, 
excise  tax  is  hereby  imposed  on— 

"(1)  the  first  sale  within  the  United  SUtes 
of- 

"(A)  any  crude  oil, 

"(B)  any  refined  petroleum  product,  or 
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"(C)  any  petrochemical  feedstock  or  pe- 
trochemical derivative, 
that  has  been   imported   into  the  United 
States,  and 

"(2)  the  use  within  the  United  SUtes  of- 

"(A)  any  crude  oil.  or 

"(B)  any  refined  petroleum  product,  or 

"(C)  any  petrochemical  feedstock  or  pe- 
trochemical derivative, 
that  has  been  imported  Into  the  United 
States  if  no  tax  has  been  imposed  with  re- 
spect to  such  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
product  prior  to  such  use. 
■(b)  Rati  or  Tax.— 

"(1)  CauDE  OIL.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graphs (IKA)  and  (2MA)  of  subsection  (a) 
the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  the  excess,  if  any, 
of- 

"(A)  $24  per  barrel,  over 

"(B)  the  most  recently  published  average 
price  of  a  barrel  of  internationally  traded 
oU. 

"(2)  Retined  PETROLEtrif  PRODUCT.— Por 
purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)(B)  and  (2KB)  of 
subsection  (a),  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  the 
excess,  if  any.  of — 

"(A)  $26.50  per  barrel,  over 

"(B)  the  most  recently  published  average 
price  of  a  barrel  of  internationally  traded 
oU. 

"(3)    PETROCHEmCAl,    rEEDSTOCK    OR    PETRO- 

CHXMICAL  DERIVATIVE.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graphs (IKC)  and  <2)<C)  of  subsection  (a). 
the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  equal  to  the  rate  of 
tax  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  except  that  'barrel  equivalent  of 
crude  oil  feedstocks  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  petrochemical  feedstocks  or  pe- 
trochemical derivative'  shall  be  substituted 
for  'barrel'  the  first  place  it  appears  in  such 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(4)  Fractional  parts  op  barrels.- In  the 
case  of  a  fraction  of  a  barrel,  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  same 
fraction  of  the  amount  of  such  tax  imposed 
on  the  whole  barrel. 

"(c)  Determination  op  Average  Prick.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  average  price  of  internationally 
traded  oil  with  respect  to  any  week  during 
which  the  tax  under  sut>section  (a)  is  im- 
posed shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
the  first  day  of  such  week. 

"(2)  Basis  op  determination.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary,  sifter 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  shall  determine  the 
average  price  of  internationally  traded  oil 
for  the  preceding  4  weeks,  pursuant  to  the 
formula  for  determining  such  international 
price  as  is  used  in  publishing  the  Weekly  Pe- 
troleum Status  Report  and  as  is  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Liability  por  Payment  op  Tax.— 

"(1)  Sales.— The  taxes  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (aKl)  shall  be  paid  by  the  first  person 
who  sells  the  crude  oil.  refined  petroleum 
product,  petrochemical  feedstock,  or  petro- 
chemical derivative  within  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(2)  Use.— The  taxes  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (aK2)  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  who 
uses  the  crude  oil,  refined  petroleum  prod- 
uct, petrochemical  feedstock,  or  petrochemi- 
cal derivatives. 

-SEC  San.  DEFINITIONS. 

"Por  puipoaes  of  this  chapter— 
"(1)    Crude    oil.— The    term     crude    oil' 
means  crude  oil  other  than  domestic  crude 
oil  (within  the  meaning  of  chapter  45). 

"(2)  Barrel.— The  term  barrel'  means  42 
United  States  gallons. 


"(3)  Repined  petroleum  product.— The 
term  "refined  petroleum  product'  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  3(5)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  (15  U.S.C.  752(5)). 

"(4)  Export.— The  term  export'  includes 
shipment  to  a  possession  of  the  United 
States:  and  term  exported"  includes  ship- 
ment to  a  possession  of  the  United  States. 

-SEC.  6883.  REGISTRA'nON. 

"Every  person  subject  to  tax  under  section 
5881  shall,  before  incurring  any  liability  for 
tax  under  such  section,  register  with  the 
Secretary. 

■^EC  S884.  PROCEDtRES:  RETURNS:  PENALTIES. 

"For  purposes  of  this  title,  any  reference 
(other  than  in  chapter  45  or  section  6429)  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  4986  shall  be 
treated,  except  to  the  extent  provided  by 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  where  such 
treatment  would  be  inappropriate,  as  a  ref- 
erence to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  5881.'". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendment.— The  table 
of  chapters  for  subtitle  E  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Chapter  54.  Imported  crude  oil,  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  and  petro- 
chemical feedstocks  or  petro- 
chemical derivatives."". 

(c)  Deductibility  op  Imported  Oil  Tax.— 
The  first  sentence  of  section  164(a)  (relating 
to  deductions  for  taxes)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (5)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  imported  oil  taxes  imposed  by 
section  5881.". 

(d)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  sales  and  use  of  imported  crude  oil, 
imported  refined  petroleum  products,  petro- 
chemical feedstoclcs,  or  petrochemical  de- 
rivatives on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Summary,  Energy  Security  Tax  Act 
Section  1.  Short  Title. 
Section  2.  Fee  on  Imported  Crude  Oil  and 
Refined  Petroleum  Products. 

(a)  Applies  to  imports  of  crude  oil,  refined 
petroleum  products,  petrochemicals,  and  pe- 
trochemical derivatives. 

(b)  Rate  of  tax. 

The  fee  would  be  the  difference  between 
$24  and  the  price  of  oil. 

It  would  provide  a  differential  of  $2.50  per 
barrel  for  product  imports  and  petrochemi- 
cal feedstocks. 

(c)  The  fee  on  crude  oil  imports  would 
sUy  in  place  until  the  weighted  average 
international  price  of  crude  oil  reaches  $24 
per  barrel. 

(d)  No  exemptions.* 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Burns, 
Mr.    LoTT.    Mr.    Conrad,    Mr. 
Burdick.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER.    Mr.    Kasten,    and    Mr. 
Grassley): 
S.  851.  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  small  business  in  rural  tu'eas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

SMALL  business  REVITALIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  join  my  friend 
from  Montana.  Senator  Badcus,  as 
well  as  Senators  Boren,  Burdick, 
BtTRNS,  Conrad.  Kasten.  Lott,  and 
Pressler  In  introducing  the  Small 
Business  Rural  Revitalization  Act. 


Mr,  President,  while  much  attention 
has  been  given  the  problems  facing 
rural  communities,  cost-effective  solu- 
tions have  not  been  as  readily  avail- 
able. Typically,  proposed  solutions 
have  dealt  primarily  with  agriculture 
and  have  overlooked  the  plight  of 
small  business.  A  prosperous  agricul- 
tural sector  is  essential  to  rural  revi- 
talization but  small  business  also  plays 
an  important  role. 

Over  the  past  several  decades,  our 
country  has  become  not  only  a  nation 
of  farmers  but  also  a  nation  of  small 
businesses.  Today,  26  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  country  live  in  nonmet- 
ropolitan  areas,  but  only  2  percent  are 
directly  involved  in  producing  food 
and  fiber.  While  agriculture  will 
tdways  be  a  very  important  part  of 
rural  America,  our  legislation  focuses 
on  the  contribution  small  businesses 
can  make  in  rebuilding  our  rural  com- 
munities, 

Mr.  President,  the  Importance  of 
small  business  to  the  economy  is  well 
documented.  There  are  nearly  18  mil- 
lion small  businesses  in  this  country, 
employing  55  percent  of  the  private 
work  force  and  adding  almost  40  per- 
cent to  the  gross  national  product. 
Small  businesses  create  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  net  new  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try. In  rural  areas,  the  effect  is  even 
more  pronounced  because  there  small 
business  is  often  the  only  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  is  crafted  to  assist 
small  businesses  in  gaining  access  to 
the  tools  they  need  to  generate  jobs 
and  opportunities  in  rural  areas.  Be- 
cause most  rural  businesses  are  far  re- 
moved from  many  of  the  resources 
available  to  small  businesses  in  more 
heavily  populated  areas,  access  is  a 
major  deterrent  to  their  growth. 
Whether  it's  access  to  capital,  access 
to  technology,  access  to  information, 
or  access  to  the  Government  procure- 
ment process,  rural  small  businesses 
are  disproportionately  and  adversely 
impacted  by  their  location. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  attempts  to 
ameliorate  the  access  problem  for 
small  businesses.  It  cannot  guarantee 
success  but  my  hope  is  it  will  help  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  succcess.  More- 
over, it  is  not  an  expensive,  omnibus 
approach  to  rural  development. 
Rather,  it  is  cost  effective  and  focused 
in  its  mission.  It  deals  exclusively  with 
small  businesses. 

A  recent  GAO  study  estimated  that 
there  are  already  88  Federal  programs 
which  target  rural  areas.  It  is  clear  the 
answer  to  rural  problems  is  not  more 
Federal  programs.  Programs  don't  fa- 
cilitate change,  people  do.  And  no  one 
is  l)etter  versed  in  creating  economic 
development  in  small  communities 
than  the  people  in  those  communities. 
It's  for  this  reason  that  existing  Feder- 
al programs  need  to  be  locally  orient- 
ed, providing  the  greatest  amount  of 
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flexibility  for  people  at  the  grassroots 

level. 

Our  part  is  to  insure  that  available 
Federal  tools  are  adaptable  and  work- 
able for  use  by  local  policymakers.  For 
example,  the  SBA  Certified  Develop- 
ment Company  Program  is  an  ideal  ve- 
hicle for  local  economic  development. 
It  allows  maximum  flexibility  for  tai- 
loring assistance  to  the  economic 
needs  of  the  individual  community. 
Our  legislation  recognizes  that  fact 
and  further  refines  the  CDC's  mission. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  consists  of 
four  titles,  each  addressing  different 
needs  of  rural  small  businesses.  The 
titles  deal  with  capital  formation,  pro- 
curement assistance,  business  develop- 
ment, and  regulatory  simplification 
and  flexibUity.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  bill  summary 
be  included  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remwks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

Bill  StnaiARY 

I.  CAPITAL  rORMATIOM 

Revolving  loans:  Authorize  the  SBA  to  es- 
tablish a  new  section  507  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  permitting  qualifying  certified  de- 
velopment companies  to  Issue  an  SBA-guar- 
anteed  debenture  In  the  amount  of  $1  mU- 
Uon  to  capitalize  a  revolving  loan  fund  au- 
thorized to  make  small  business  loans  of  up 
to  $100,000.  The  program  would  be  estab- 
lished as  a  pilot  program  capped  at  $25  mU- 
Uon  and  would  be  financed  by  doUars  al- 
ready appropriated  under  section  504.  Certi- 
fied Development  Company  [CDC]  funding 
under  this  program  would  be  contingent 
upon  a  a  50  percent  private  sector  match. 

Section  503/504:  The  jobs  creation  re- 
quirement currently  applying  to  section 
503/504  loans  would  be  changed  from  one 
job  per  $15,000  to  one  job  per  $30,000. 

Small  business  Investment  companies:  Au- 
thorize nonprofit  economic  development  au- 
thorities to  participate  in  the  formation  of 
SBICs  and  receive  guaranteed  funding  from 
SBA  present  law  requires  that  SBICs  origi- 
nate only  from  the  private  sector  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  SBA  guaranteed  leveraging 
money  our  blU  would  allow  up  to  $500,000 
of  the'$l  million  needed  to  form  an  SBIC 
under  current  law  to  come  from  SUte  or 
local  sources  provided  that  portion  of  the  $1 
mUllon  is  senior  to  the  private  contribution. 
Because  the  private  Investors  lose  their  In- 
vestment first,  we  would  further  insist  that 
they  retain  majority  control  of  the  compa- 
ny. 

II.  PROCUREMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Rural  set  asides  on  Federal  formula  fimd- 
Ine-  Require  that  Federal  agencies  work 
with  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  [OFPPl  to  develop  methods  for  as- 
sisting designated  rural  areas  in  participat- 
ing and  benefitting  from  Federal  procure- 

^Rural  areas  shall  be  given  priority  In  de- 
termining the  location  of  new  Federal  build- 
ing and  activities  related  U)  their  construc- 
tion. 

I  III.  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

BiBlness  Incubators:  Authorize  the  SBA  to 
award  matching  grants  to  economic  develop- 
ment authorities  for  the  creation  of  busi- 
ness incubators;  the  grant  would  be  used  to 


buy  down  up  to  3  percent  of  the  Interest  on 
loans  made  to  acquire  property  to  house  an 
Incubator;  the  buy  down  would  be  contin- 
gent on  an  equal  buy  down  by  private  sector 
sources.  Funding  would  come  from  unallo- 
cated dollars  appropriated  for  fimding  of 
section  7(j)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

IV.  REGULATORY  SIMPLIFICATION 

Direct  the  Administrator  of  SBA  to  co- 
ordinate an  Interagency  review  of  conflict- 
ing requirements  In  existing  Federal  eco- 
nomic development  programs,  that  Is.  EDA, 
FMHA,  SBA,  etc.,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions about  changes. 

Regulatory  flexibUity:  Allow  rural  eco- 
nomic development  authorities  to  waive  or 
relax  Federal  standards  imposed  under  this 
bin,  provided  It  Is  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing job  opportunities  and  does  not  allow  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  etc. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  say  In  closing 
that  I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Senate  toward  final  passage  of  this  very 
timely  legislation.  1  urge  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  us  in  support  of  this 
responsible  and  workable  approach  to  revi- 
talizing our  rural  economies.* 
•  Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
taking  the  leadership  on  this  issue  and 
for  working  with  the  various  members 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee  to 
develop  this  fine  piece  of  legislation. 

The  details  of  the  legislation  were 
outlined  by  Senator  Boschwitz,  so  I 
will  not  go  Into  them.  However,  I  do 
want  to  highlight  a  couple  of  areas.  I 
think  the  provision  relating  to  busi- 
ness  development   through   the   cre- 
ation of  business  Incubators  Is  excel- 
lent. As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
knows  from  experience  in  his  State, 
this  type  of  program  is  extremely  ben- 
eficial In  rural  areas.  In  recent  years 
the  rate  of  new  business  starts  has  de- 
clined 27.6  percent  In  Montana.  This  Is 
a  reflection  of  the  phenomena  that  I 
have  mentioned  over  and  over  again 
on  this  floor— that  the  coasts  continue 
to  boom  while  the  heartland  suffers. 
When  the  economy  is  weak,  it  is  ex- 
tremely tough  to  come  up  with  the 
capital  needed  to  start  a  small  busi- 
ness. By  helping  people  in  economical- 
ly depressed  areas  with  the  costs  of 
starting  up  a  new  business,  we  are 
helping     them     overcome     a     major 
hurdle. 

It  Is  also  Important  that  we  work  to 
divert  Federal  resources  to  these 
areas.  This  bill  takes  a  major  step  for- 
ward In  that  area  by  requiring  rural 
set-asides  for  Federal  procurement 
contracts.  Nationally,  small  businesses 
received  only  16  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al contracts  over  $25,000  awarded  In 
fiscal  year  1987.  I  think  that  Is  a 
shame— especially  since  small  busi- 
nesses can  often  be  more  innovative 
and  cost  effective  than  large  firms.  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  those  percent- 
ages improve. 

Finally,  this  bill  includes  a  simple, 
but  crucial  provision  which  directs  the 
Administrator  of  SBA  to  coordinate  a 


review  of  conflicting  requirements  in 
existing  Federal  economic  develop- 
ment programs.  It  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  the  Federal  Government  co- 
ordinate its  efforts  to  help  small  busi- 
nesses. We  cannot  keep  sending  mixed 
signals  which  confuse  and  frustrate 
those  small  business  people  who  are 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
grams offered  for  their  benefit. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
bill  obligates  no  new  funds.  It  utilizes 
existing  SBA  programs  and  funds.  I 
think  that  Senator  Boschwitz  should 
be  commended  for  his  fiscal  responsi- 
bility In  crafting  this  legislation. 

I  look  forward  to  holding  hearings 
on  this  legislation  and  getting  input 
from  small  businesses  In  Montana  and 
other  rural  areas.  I  think  that  this  leg- 
islation takes  some  Important  steps  In 
addressing  a  crucial  rtiral  development 
issue— the  creation  of  new  small  busi- 
nesses and  new  jobs.* 
•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  my  colleague  from  Mlrmesota  as  a 
cosponsor  of  a  bill  which  Is  designed  to 
create  an  envlrorunent  in  rural  Amer- 
ica for  the  revitalization  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

With  small  businesses  providing  em- 
ployment for  56  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's nonmetropolitan  work  force,  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  national 
economy  that  small  businesses  In  rural 
America  continue  to  grow  and  expand 
their  markets.  In  the  next  25  years, 
the  United  States  will  need  43  million 
new  jobs.  Small  business  is  expected  to 
provide  nearly  three-quarters  of  those 
job  opportunities. 

The  current  trend  of  population 
movement  toward  the  greater  metro- 
politan areas  has  left  small  rural  busi- 
ness growing  at  a  rate  of  30  percent 
slower  than  Its  urban  counterparts.  In 
order  to  preserve  oiu-  "hometowns" 
across  America,  we  must  create  an  en- 
vironment conducive  to  small  business. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
1989  Small  Business  Rural  Revitaliza- 
tion Act  Is  a  step  in  that  direction,  and 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  Senators  Boschwitz's  and 
Baucus'  Small  Business  Rural  Revital- 
ization Act  and  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  this  legislation. 

The  Small  Business  Rural  Revital- 
ization Act  authorizes  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  establish  a 
pilot  program,  permitting  certified  de- 
velopment companies— CDC's  are  pri- 
vate nonprofit,  locally  controlled  eco- 
nomic development  organizations— to 
issue  up  to  $1  million  in  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  [SBA]  guaranteed 
debentures  to  capitalize  a  revolving 
loan  fimd.  This  fiand  will  be  author- 
ized to  make  loans  up  to  $100,000  to 
small  businesses  in  rural  areas. 
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The  funding  to  the  certified  develop- 
ment company  will  be  contingent  upon 
a  50-percent  private  sector  match 
which  would  be  subordinate  to  the 
federally  guaranteed  debenture.  This 
pilot  program  would  be  financed  by 
funds  already  authorized  under  the 
existing  SBA  Section  504  Loan  Pro- 
gram. The  funding  for  this  pilot  pro- 
gram is  limited  to  $25  million  for  the 
initial  year  only. 

The  act  also  authorizes  economic  de- 
velopment authorities  to  participate  in 
Small  Business  Investment  Corpora- 
tions [SBIC's].  Currently,  SBIC's  are 
privately  capitalized  and  managed,  but 
are  licensed,  funded,  and  regulated  by 
SBA  to  provide  small  firms  with  long- 
term  loans,  debt  security,  and  equity 
financing.  This  act  will  enable  small 
rural  communities  to  attract  addition- 
al sources  of  venture  capital  for  small 
businesses  in  rural  areas. 

In  addition,  this  act  amends  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  by  requiring  Federal  agencies  to 
give  niral  areas  priority  when  Federal 
building  sites  are  selected  and  con- 
structed. Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator,  the  head  of 
each  executive  agency  will  give  equal 
consideration  to  rural  areas  in  deter- 
mining the  location  of  new  Federal 
buildings  and  activities  relating  to  con- 
struction. 

It  will  also  ensure  rural  areas  benefit 
from  Federal  procurement  and  receive 
their  fair  share  of  Federal  procure- 
ment activities. 

This  act  also  directs  the  SBA  to  co- 
ordinate an  interagency  study  to 
review  the  conflicting  requirements  in 
existing  Federal  grant  and  loan  pro- 
grams, which  involve  community  de- 
velopment, business  promotion,  and 
research  and  development,  for  which 
small  businesses  located  in  rural  areas 
are  eligible.  In  conducting  the  review 
the  SBA  Administrator  will  be  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  Secretaries 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Energy, 
Defense,  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
Labor,  and  any  other  appropriate  offi- 
cials and  recommend  changes. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  travels  and  dis- 
cussions with  bankers,  economic  devel- 
opment authorities,  and  small  busi- 
nesses in  North  Dakota,  it  is  clear  that 
rural  America  is  facing  a  severe  eco- 
nomic decline.  Unemployment,  under- 
employment, poverty,  and  outmigra- 
tion  are  increasingly  significant  prob- 
lems in  rural  communities  throughout 
the  country.  The  lack  of  economic  di- 
versity in  rural  areas  has  made  these 
rural  areas  more  viilnerable  during 
economic  downturns. 

Although  25  percent  of  our  Nation's 
population  lives  in  rural  areas,  this 
number  is  declining  rapidly.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  rural  areas  lost  632,000  people 
due  to  outmigration  in  1985-86.  Many 
college  graduates  leave  rural  areas  due 


to  the  lack  of  Job  opportunities,  not  a 
desire  to  leave  their  home  State. 

Previously,  rural  policy  focused 
almost  solely  on  agricultural  issues; 
however,  the  problems  of  rural  areas 
extend  beyond  agricultural  issues. 
While  agriculture  will  always  be  im- 
portant to  the  rural  economy,  one  key 
to  rural  economic  development  is  di- 
versification. 

In  the  past  decade,  small  businesses 
have  outperformed  large  businesses  in 
creating  jobs.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration reports  that  in  1988, 
small  business  continued  to  lead  in  job 
generation.  Small  business  dominated 
industries  increased  by  4.9  percent, 
while  employment  for  large  business 
dominated  industries  increased  by  3.3 
percent. 

By  shifting  their  focus— toward  new 
business  development— rural  areas  can 
make  a  larger  contribution  to  the 
global  economic  issues  facing  our 
country.  Rural  areas  have  traditional- 
ly directed  their  resources  to  encour- 
aging existing  businesses  to  relocate  to 
their  areas.  By  directing  our  rural  eco- 
nomic efforts  toward  the  creation  of 
new  business  growth,  rural  areas  will 
be  able  to  make  a  greater  contribution 
to  meeting  our  country's  increasingly 
com{>etitive  global  challenges. 

In  discussions  with  North  Dakotans. 
I  have  learned  of  the  many  financing 
obstacles  for  individuals  trying  to 
obtain  sufficient  capital  from  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions.  The 
problem  is  not  the  cost  of  capital,  it  is 
its  availability.  Mr.  President,  these 
problems  are  not  unique  to  North 
Dakota. 

The  provisions  in  this  act  will  ad- 
dress these  problems  and  increase  the 
availability  of  capital  to  the  many 
people  in  rural  areas  who  want  to  start 
their  own  business  and  are  unable  to 
find  the  adequate  capital.  It  will  also 
create  more  job  opportunities  for  the 
many  people  who  want  to  remain  in 
rural  areas  and  are  unable  to  find  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant to  the  economic  development 
of  all  rural  areas.  I  congratulate  Sena- 
tors Baucus  and  Boschwitz  for  intro- 
ducing this  essential  and  long  needed 
legislation.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully consider  this  bill  and  urge  its 
quick  passage.* 


By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RoBB,  and  Mr.  Graham): 
S.  852.  A  bill  to  exclude  the  receipts 
of  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  from 
the  deficit  calculation;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  August  4,  1977,  referred  joint- 
ly to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
and  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
affairs. 

EXCLUSION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUND 
FROM  DEFICIT  CALCULATION 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pledge  my  support  for  pre- 
serving a  sound  Social  Security  policy. 


At  issue  is  the  relationship  between 
Social  Security  and  the  Federal 
budget.  Social  Security  is  unique 
among  Federal  programs  because  it  is 
funded  by  Its  own  tax  on  employees 
and  employers.  Because  of  the  way  it 
is  funded,  for  years  Social  Security 
was  not  part  of  the  Federal  budget.  It 
was  considered  to  be  off-budget,  mean- 
ing that  Social  Security  receipts  and 
benefit  payments  were  not  included  in 
the  Federal  budget  process.  Conse- 
quently there  was  no  temptation  to 
use  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  for 
anything  other  than  Social  Security 
benefits.  And.  that  is  the  way  it  should 
be. 

Congress  has  prohibited  the  use  of 
Social  Security  funds  for  any  other 
purpose.  This  has  been  the  law  since 
1935  and  must  remain  the  law.  After 
the  threat  of  a  collapse  of  the  Social 
Security  system  several  years  ago,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983 
restored  the  system  to  a  healthy  fi- 
nancial state  that  has  resulted  in 
building  a  healthy  surplus. 

However,  contrary  to  popular  belief, 
surplus  Social  Security  taxes  are  not 
deposited  into  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund.  They  flow  into  the  Gener- 
al Treasury  like  all  other  Federal  re- 
ceipts, and  in  return  the  trust  fund  is 
given  lOU's  from  the  Government. 
Similarly,  benefits  are  paid  from  the 
General  Treasury.  The  trust  fund 
itself  does  not  hold  cash,  only  these 
lOU's.  Therefore,  including  the  sur- 
plus in  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund 
when  calculating  the  deficit  targets  set 
forth  by  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  we 
are  creating  the  illusion  that  the 
budget  deficit  is  being  brought  into 
balance,  when  in  fact  the  operating 
deficit  is  continuing  to  grow. 

This  clever  accounting  method  has 
allowed  the  Federal  Government  to 
use  the  savings  in  Social  Security  to 
hold  down  or  hide  the  actual  amount 
of  the  Federal  deficit. 

For  fiscal  year  1989,  the  deficit  has 
been  calculated  at  $215  billion.  But,  we 
have  reported  to  the  American  people 
that  it  is  only  $159  billion.  This  is  be- 
cause we  have  used  the  $56  billion 
Social  Security  surplus  to  mask  the 
true  size  of  the  deficit.  To  further  il- 
lustrate the  illusionary  deficit,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  projects 
that  in  1994  the  Nation's  deficit  will  be 
approximately  $130  billion.  What 
should  be  said  is  that  the  actual  defi- 
cit—without using  the  Social  Security 
surplus  to  reduce  the  true  size  of  the 
imbalance— will  be  $247  billion.  This  is 
wrong  and  must  stop. 

Decisions  about  Social  Security 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
condition  of  the  trust  fund,  not  the 
Federal  budget  as  a  whole.  For  this 
reason,  today,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  restore  Social  Security  to  its 
off-budget  status  entirely.  I  oppose 
lending  the  Social  Security  surpluses 
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to  the  Treasury  to  finance  the  operat- 
ing budget  deficit.  Social  Security 
funds  should  not  be  used  for  anything 
other  than  the  payment  of  benefits. 

It  is  our  duty  to  reassure  Americans 
that  their  Social  Security  benefits  are 
safe  in  a  separate  account.  Not  just 
safe  today,  but  also  on  the  day  they 
retire.  Funds  in  the  Social  Security  re- 
serve are  in  no  sense  a  surplus,  in  the 
sense  of  being  unnecessary  or  up  for 
grabs.  Maintaining  the  reserve  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  the  baby  boom  gen- 
eration is  to  enjoy  economic  security 
in  its  retirement  years. 

I  c^l  on  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  this  legislation  to  sepa- 
rate Social  Security  from  the  Federal 
budget  once  and  for  all.  It  would  be  ir- 
responsible to  do  otherwise. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  853.  A  bill  to  assist  States  in  pro- 
viding low-  and  middle-income  housing 
to  their  residents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HOUSING  GRANT  ACTION  PROGRAM  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I'm  reintroducing  the  Housing  Grant 
Action  Program,  a  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced with  Senator  D'Amato  during 
the  100th  Congress. 

I  must  first  commend  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Cranston  and  D'Amato  for 
their  recent  introduction  of  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act.  It 
really  is  the  culmination  of  the  2-year 
effort  rallying  our  Nation's  housing 
leaders  and  elected  representatives 
around  the  common  cause  of  creating 
better  and  more  equitable  solutions  to 
the  housing  crisis  in  this  country.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  National  Affordable  Housing  Act. 

I  view  the  Housing  GAP  Act  as  a 
complement  to  the  National  Afford- 
able Housing  Act.  partner  legislation, 
if  you  will,  in  seeing  to  it  that  housing 
regains  its  rightful  place  on  the 
agenda  of  national  priorities. 

Uke  the  National  Affordable  Hous- 
ing Act,  the  GAP  Act  vows  to  help 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  rhetoric 
and  reality  of  our  Nation's  housing 
policies  by  beginning  to  link  the  re- 
sources of  all  levels  of  government  and 
the  private  sector  in  the  shared  pur- 
suit of  providing  safe  and  affordable 
housing  for  all  Americans. 

The  GAP  Act  is  based  on  four  princi- 
ples which:  First,  recognize  the  central 
role  of  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  na- 
tional housing  policy;  second,  use  lim- 
ited Federal  resources  to  leverage  sub- 
stantial private  investment;  third, 
target  limited  Federal  resources  based 
on  need,  and  fourth,  better  coordinate 
tax  and  spending  policies. 

In  broad  measure,  the  basic  grant 
portion  of  the  act  is  a  block  grant 
based  on  a  State's  housing  need  and 
comprises  70  percent  of  program 
funds.  The  challenge  grant  portion  of 


the  act  comprises  the  remaining  30 
percent  of  program  funds,  is  also 
based  on  State  housing  need  but  addi- 
tionally requires  that  a  State  provide 
at  least  33  percent  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  each  project  speci- 
fied in  the  State  challenge  grant  appli- 
cation. Finally  the  Housing  GAP  Act 
establishes  a  council  to  coordinate  tax 
and  housing  polices. 

I  am  deeply  committed  to  helping  to 
forge  a  bipartisan  solution  to  our  Na- 
tion's housing  crisis  and  believe  that 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  Hous- 
ing GAP  Act  must  be  part  of  that  solu- 
tion. We  must  strive  to  create  an 
America  that  understands  that  to  be 
kinder  and  gentler,  it  must  work  to 
shelter  all  of  its  people.* 


By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gorton,  and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  854.  A  bill  to  expand  eligibility  for 
the  Expert  Witness  Loan  Fund;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EXPANDING  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  THE  EXPERT 
WITNESS  LOAN  FUND 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  regarding  the 
expert  witness  loan  fund.  This  legisla- 
tion, introduced  last  year  by  Senator 
Evans,  and  cosponsored  by  Senator 
iNOUYE  and  myself,  passed  the  Senate 
without  controversy  Isist  year,  but  died 
in  the  House  for  lack  of  time  at  the 
end  of  the  session.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  with  me  this  year  as  cosponsors 
of  this  bill  Senator  Inouye  and  Sena- 
tor Gorton.  In  addition.  Representa- 
tive Swift  will  be  introducing  identi- 
cal legislation  this  week  in  the  House. 

This  legislation  involves  the  Indian 
claims  expert  witness  loan  fund,  which 
was  established  to  help  tribes  pay  for 
expert  witnesses  in  litigation  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  The 
Indian  Claims  Coimnission  was  termi- 
nated in  1978,  but  the  fund  is  still 
being  administered  for  those  Indian 
Claims  Commission  cases  that  were 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Claims  Court. 

This  legislation  extends  the  avail- 
ability of  the  fund  to  cases  filed  by  In- 
dians in  the  U.S.  Claims  Court.  Since 
this  court  is  now  the  customary  venue 
for  cases  brought  by  Indian  tribes 
against  the  United  States,  extending 
the  availability  of  the  fund  to  cases 
brought  before  this  court  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  for  which  the  fund 
was  established. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  be  of 
general  application  to  all  Indian  tribes 
or  groups  bringing  claims  before  the 
U.S.  Claims  Court.  It  is  being  intro- 
duced today,  however,  because  of  con- 
cerns about  the  status  of  a  specific 
claim  pending  against  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  mismanagement  of 
timber  contracts  on  the  Quinault  Res- 
ervation in  Washington  State. 

Allegations  regarding  BIA  misman- 
agement of  these  contracts  were  raised 
as  early  as  1956  and  1957,  when  Con- 
gress held  hearings  on  this  issue.  De- 


spite recommendations  from  Congress 
that  the  BIA  institute  reforms  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  the  timber  would 
be  sold  for  prices  equivalent  to  those 
available  in  the  open  market,  there 
was  little  change  in  BIA  policy.  Final- 
ly, in  1971,  the  Quinault  Tribe  and 
other  Indian  timber  allottees  on  the 
reservation  joined  forces  and  brought 
suit  against  the  U.S.  Goverrunent. 

This  litigation,  Mitchell  versus 
United  States,  has  been  lengthy  and 
protracted.  Since  1977,  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  raised  a  series  of  techni- 
cal defenses,  one  of  which  was  consid- 
ered on  two  different  occasions  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  trial  on  the  tech- 
nical timber  issues,  initially  scheduled 
for  1977  or  1978,  has  yet  to  occur. 

The  impact  of  these  delays  on  the 
plaintiffs  in  this  case  has  been  sub- 
stantial. Of  the  approximately  1,500 
individual  plaintiffs,  approximately 
200  have  died  since  the  case  was  filed. 
About  half  of  the  plaintiffs  origintdly 
agreed  to  contribute  2  percent  of  their 
timber  proceeds  to  pay  for  experts  and 
other  litigation  costs,  but  those  funds 
are  now  nearly  exhausted. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  presume  to 
take  a  position  on  the  merits  of  this 
case.  That  is  a  matter  for  a  court  to 
decide.  I  am  concerned,  however,  that 
the  Justice  Department  may  appear  to 
have  adopted  a  policy  of  delay  de- 
signed to  drain  the  plaintiffs  of  their 
resources,  and  force  them  to  settle  for 
much  less  than  they  might  otherwise 
receive.  I  have  communicated  these 
concerns  to  the  Justice  Department, 
and  have  been  told  that  the  Depart- 
ment believes  it  is  litigating  this  case 
in  good  faith. 

While  I  hope  that  this  is  indeed  the 
case,  I  do  believe  it  is  important  to 
send  a  signal  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  Congress  feels  strongly  that 
pending  Indian  claims  against  the 
United  States  should  be  litigated 
promptly.  The  Federal  Government 
has  long  held  a  trust  responsibility 
toward  Indian  peoples.  In  terms  of  the 
management  of  valuable  Indian  re- 
sources, however,  such  as  timber,  fish- 
ing, and  oil  and  gas,  the  Government 
has  too  often  been  a  very  poor  trustee. 
When  such  mismanagement  of  Indian 
resources  is  alleged,  Indian  tribes  and 
other  groups  should  have  the  ability 
to  have  their  claims  heard  in  court  in 
a  timely  manner.  Legal  strategies  of 
obstruction  and  delay  breach  the 
spirit  of  the  Federal  trust  responsibil- 
ity toward  Indian  peoples. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  allow 
the  plaintiffs  in  this  case,  and  all 
other  similar  cases,  access  to  the 
expert  witness  loan  fund.  Given  that 
this  fund  was  established  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  enabling  tribes  with 
claims  against  the  Government  to  be 
able  to  pay  for  expert  witnesses  to 
assist  them  at  trial,  extension  of  these 
funds  to  these  types  of  cases  seems  en- 
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tirely  appropriate.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues wiU  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoho,  as  follows: 

S.  854 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1  of  the  Act  of  November  4.  1963 
(Public  Law  88-168.  77  Stat.  301)  as  amend- 
ed, is  further  amended— 

(a)  by  strilUng  "$2,700,000"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  •$4,0O0.0OO":  and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "or  the 
United  SUtes  Claims  Court."* 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Adams  today  in 
introducing  legislation  extending  the 
eligibility  for  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission expert  witnesss  loan  fund.  I 
commend  Senator  Adams  for  reintro- 
ducing this  legislative  effort  initiated 
by  himself  and  Senator  Evans.  This 
legislation  will  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  expert  witness  loan  fund 
from  $2.7  million  to  $4  million,  and 
extend  application  to  not  only  claim- 
ants before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission but  also  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court.  I  understand  that  this  legisla- 
tion almost  passed  in  the  final  days  of 
the  100th  Congress,  but  did  not.  due 
solely  to  a  number  of  unrelated 
amendments  that  were  added  during 
consideration  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  expert  witness  loan  fund  was  es- 
tablished by  act  on  November  1,  1963. 
The  fund  was  intended  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  claimants  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  The 
Commission  was  terminated  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  but  the  fund  is  still 
being  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
Indian  Claims  Commission  cases  that 
were  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claimis  in  1978,  sind  further  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  in 
1982. 

The  usual  beneficiaries  of  these 
loans  are  Indian  tribes.  However,  the 
act  also  allows  to  any  "identifiable 
group"  of  Indians  even  if  they  do  not 
constitute  a  tribe  in  the  formal  sense. 
For  example,  the  fund  would  be  avail- 
able for  owners  of  individual  trust  al- 
lotments who  may  have  virtually  iden- 
tical claims  against  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Historically  the  fund  assisted  Indi- 
ans to  obtain  the  expert  representa- 
tion required  for  fair  consideration  of 
their  legal  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  original  act,  loans 
bear  interest  and  are  repayable  out  of 
any  Judgment.  Since  passage  of  the 
original  act  in  1963  I  understand  that 
only  $15,000  worth  of  loans  have  been 
defaulted. 

This  legislation  would  apply  to  some 
of  my  constituents.  Allottees  on  the 


Quinault  Indian  Reservation  are  in- 
volved in  a  case  known  as  United 
States  versus  Mitchell.  I  do  not  wish 
to  debate  the  merits  of  the  case  and 
this  legislation  should  have  no  bearing 
on  its  outcome.  However,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  deep  concern  over  the 
delay  of  several  years  in  its  resolution. 
One  critical  result  of  the  delay— which 
is  largely  attributed  to  a  series  of  tech- 
nical defenses  brought  by  the  Justice 
Department— is  that  the  funds  provid- 
ed for  by  the  plaintiffs  to  pay  for  ex- 
perts and  other  litigation  costs  are 
now  nearly  depleted.  Passage  of  the 
extension  of  the  expert  witness  loan 
fund  will  allow  access  to  the  fund  to 
the  plaintiffs  in  this  case  and  all  simi- 
lar cases. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  recently  appoint- 
ed member  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  colleague 
from  Washington  in  assisting  the 
progress  of  this  legislation.* 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dohenici): 
S.  855.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  Cave  Re- 
search Institute  at  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

CAVE  RESEARCH  IlfSTITDTE  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  to  help  ad- 
vance our  knowledge  of  caves— those 
underground  caverns  that  hold  so 
many  mysteries. 

New  Mexico  is  famous  for  Carlsbad 
Caverns  National  Park,  home  to  some 
of  the  finest  caves  in  the  world.  Carls- 
bad has  attracted  millions  of  visitors 
to  southeastern  New  Mexico  to  see  the 
well-known  caves.  But  Carlsbad  is  a 
dynamic  place.  As  I  speak  cavers  are 
undertaking  one  of  the  most  exciting 
searchers  in  memory,  the  exploration 
of  Lechuguilla  Cave.  The  cave  has 
brought  visitors  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  China,  Canada.  PYance,  Britain 
and  Italy.  Cavers,  cave  researchers, 
cave  scientists  and  recreationalists  all 
over  the  globe  are  interested  in  Carls- 
bad because  of  this  wonderful  discov- 
ery. Lechuguilla  Cave  travels  through 
five  different  geologic  formations  and 
evidence  there  may  change  science's 
view  of  how  caves  were  formed.  The 
known  cave  has  expanded  rapidly  and 
now  has  reached  30.8  miles  long  and 
1,501  feet  deep.  It  is  a  beautiful,  deli- 
cate place,  holding  many  secrets,  as  I 
learned  on  a  visit  to  Carlsbad  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

We  can  help  unlock  some  of  those 
secrets  with  this  legislation— which 
would  establish  a  Cave  Research  Insti- 
tute at  Carlsbad  Caverns.  Such  an  in- 
stitute would  be  perfectly  situated  at 
Carlsbad  to  explore  not  only  the  fine 
caves,  but  the  world's  best  exposed 
fossil  reef,  Capitan  Reef.  An  institute 
also  would  produce  educational  mate- 
rials and  offer  field  trips  to  school-age 


children,  college  students,  and  re- 
searchers. It  also  would  enhance  tour- 
ism opportunities  for  the  Carlsbad 
area  and  southeastern  New  Mexico 
and  help  draw  deserved  attention  to 
one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  natural 
treasures. 

I  have  raised  this  idea  with  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Manuel  Lujan  and 
the  National  Park  Service.  Bob  Cris- 
man.  management  assistant  at  Carls- 
bad Caverns  National  Park,  said  the 
park  has  been  working  with  university 
and  oil  company  researchers  for  some 
time  and  that  a  research  institute 
could  enhance  present  activities.  In 
addition  to  the  scenic  and  scientific 
work,  a  research  center  could  help  de- 
velop oil  reserves  in  the  rich  Permian 
basin.  New  information  from  Lechu- 
guilla. for  example,  may  contribute 
significantly  to  our  knowledge  of  oil 
exploration. 

This  is  an  exciting  proposal  which 
would  benefit  both  our  knowledge  of 
our  natural  history  and  our  economic 
future.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  855 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States   of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cave  Re- 
search Institute  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  Z.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  malies  the  following  find- 
ings: 

(1)  The  world's  most  exiiosed  fossil  reef, 
Capitan  Reef.  In  southern  New  Mexico  that 
includes  Carlsbad  Caverns  contains  over  300 
caves,  including  75  identified  caves  in  Carls- 
bad Caverns  National  Part  and  22  caves  In 
Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park.  Many 
of  the  luiown  caves  are  on  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

(2)  Recent  explorations  of  Lechuguilla 
Cave  at  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Ptu-k 
have  provided  much  new  information  about 
the  wonders  of  this  cave  including  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  second  deepest  cave  in  the 
United  States  and  contains  outstanding 
world-class  cave  features  such  as  gypsum 
crystal  "chandeliers"  and  gypsum  "flowers". 

(3)  The  Lechuguilla  Cave  has  been  de- 
scribed by  cave  researchers  as  possibly  the 
finest  cave  in  America. 

(4)  The  interest  and  excitement  of  cave  re- 
searchers throughout  the  world  have  been 
focused  on  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park. 

(5)  A  cave  research  Institute  at  Carlsbad 
Caverns— 

(A)  would  produce  educational  and  inter- 
pretive materials  vital  to  public  understand- 
ing of  cave  geology; 

(B)  could  assist  students  and  researchers 
as  an  educational  laboratory:  and 

(C)  could  enhance  tourism  opportunities 
for  the  Carlsbad  area  and  Southeastern 
New  Mexico. 
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(6)  Cave  reserchers  could  use  this  research 
institute  as  an  operational  base  for  study  of 
caves  in  other  regions  and  as  a  focal  point 
for  storage  of  daU  on  cave  geology  and  spe- 
leology. , 

(7)  The  Congress  through  its  passage  of 
Public  Law  100-691.  the  Federal  Cave  Re- 
sources Protection  Act  of  1988,  recognized 
that— 

(A)  "significant  caves  on  Federal  lands  are 
an  invaluable  and  irreplaceable  part  of  the 
Nation's  national  heritage;  and  in  some  in- 
stances, these  significant  caves  are  threat- 
ened"; and 

(B)  "it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  Federal  lands  be  managed  in  a  manner 
which  protects  and  maintains,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  significant  caves", 
therefore,  a  cave  research  institute  would 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
cave  resources,  protection  needs,  and  inter- 
pretive information. 

SEC  1.  AUTHORIZATION. 

In  order  to  provide  for  orderly  and  sys- 
tematic cave  research  in  Carlsbad  Caverns 
National  Park,  the  Capitan  Reef  area,  and 
on  other  Federal  lands,  there  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  cave  research  institute.  The 
cave  research  institute  is  established  as  an 
operational  unit  of  Carlsbad  Caverns  Na- 
tional Park,  New  Mexico. 

SEC.  4.  RESEARCH  INSTHUTE  OPERATIONAL  PLAN. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  that 
funds  are  made  available  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  Congress  an  operational  plan 
for  the  cave  research  institute  to  Include— 

(Da  research  plan,  staffing  needs  for  the 
first  5  years  of  operations,  proposed  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  other  agencies  and 
institutions  pursuant  with  existing  authori- 
ties, and  facility  needs:  and 

(2)  an  analysis  of  operational  costs  includ- 
ing staffing  for  5  years,  cost  of  facilities,  and 
other  appropriate  items. 

SEC.  5.  APPROPRIATION  AITTHORIZATION. 

These  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bimga- 
man]  in  introducing  the  Cave  Re- 
search Act  of  1989. 

This  act  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Cave  Research  Institute  at 
Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  in 
New  Mexico.  The  Institute  would  pro- 
vide for  the  comprehensive  evaluation 
of  cave  resources  and  methods  for 
their  protection  and  interpretation. 
The  Institute  would  serve  as  a  center 
for  the  study  of  caves  throughout  the 
Nation  and  as  a  resource  for  informa- 
tion on  cave  geology  and  speleology. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Cave  Research 
Institute  be  centered  at  Carlsbad  Cav- 
erns National  Park.  Carlsbad  Caverns, 
the  only  national  park  in  New  Mexico, 
is  a  truly  world-class  site.  There  are 
currently  75  known  caves  within  the 
park,  including  Lechuguilla  Cave, 
which  recent  explorations  have  dis- 
closed is  the  second  longest  deep  cave 
in  the  United  States. 

The  new  discoveries  at  Lechuguilla 
Cave  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
exciting  cave  discoveries  of  this  centu- 
ry. They  have  prompted  the  National 
Speleological  Society  to  describe  Le- 


chuguilla Cave  as  possibly  the  finest 
cave  in  America. 

The  recent  explorations  of  Lechu- 
guilla Cave  have  established  that  the 
cave  is  over  1,500  feet  deep,  making  it 
the  second  deepest  cave  in  the  United 
States. 

At  over  30  miles  in  length.  Lechu- 
guilla Cave  is  the  13th  longest  cave  in 
the  United  States.  However,  it  is  the 
longest  deep  cave— greater  than  1,000 
feet  deep--in  the  country  and  prob- 
ably contains  more  passage  below  800 
feet  than  all  the  other  deep  caves  in 
the  country  combined. 

Recently,  I  introduced  the  Lechu- 
guilla Cave  Study  Act  of  1989,  S.  701. 
which  will  authorize  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of 
methods  to  protect  and  interpret  the 
internationally  significant  Lechuguilla 
Cave. 

The  study  will  focus  on  the  feasibili- 
ty of  constructing  facilities  to  provide 
public  access  to  the  cave  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  designating  the  cave  as  wil- 
derness. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Bingaman  and 
I  are  introducing  today  complements 
the  proposed  Lechuguilla  Cave  study. 
These  two  bills  will  reaffirm  Carlsbad 
Caverns  as  one  of  the  premier  sites  in 
the  world  for  the  study,  exploration, 
and  enjoyment  of  caves. 

Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  at- 
tracts visitors  from  around  the  world 
and  is  very  important  to  the  economy 
of  the  city  of  Carlsbad  and  the  entire 
southeastern  region  of  New  Mexico.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  park  adds  $40 
million  per  year  to  the  area  economy. 
The  Cave  Research  Institute  will  add 
to  the  attraction  of  the  park. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Binga- 
man in  introducing  this  bill  today,  and 
I  commend  him  for  his  efforts  on  this 
measure.* 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  856.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  Interna- 
tional Investment  and  Trade  in  Serv- 
ices Survey  Act  to  improve  the  quality 
of  data  on  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

IMPROVING  THE  QDALITY  OF  DATA  OH  rOREIGN 
INVESTMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  legislation  in- 
tended to  improve  the  quality  of  data 
on  foreign  direct  investment  in  the 
United  States.  I  want  to  state  from  the 
outset  that  this  legislation  does  not 
discriminate  against  foreign  investors, 
require  public  disclosiu-e  of  proprie- 
tary business  information,  or  seek  to 
discourage  legitimate  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment. This  bill  is  intended  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  problems  With  data 
collection  efforts  that  the  ongoing 
review  of  foreign  direct  investment  in 
the  United  States  has  brought  to 
light.  The  bill  addresses  these  prob- 


lems by  allowing  for  coordination  and 
cooperation  among  agencies  in  the 
Federal  Government  which  currently 
collect  and  analyze  data  related  to  for- 
eign direct  investment.  In  addition, 
the  bill  is  intended  to  focus  more  of 
our  resources  on  analysis  of  foreign 
direct  investments  which  are  con- 
trolled directly  or  indirectly  by  foreign 
governments.  I  believe  that  we  must 
improve  our  analysis  capabilities  re- 
garding government  controlled  invest- 
ments because  "official  investors"  may 
have  different  motivations  than  pri- 
vate investors  for  making  direct  invest 
ments. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  BILL  DO 

The  bill  will  amend  International  In- 
vestment and  Trade  in  Services  Survey 
Act  to  codify  the  collection  of  data  re- 
lated to  foreign  direct  investments 
that  are  controlled  directly  or  indirect- 
ly by  foreign  governments.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  allow  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  [BELA] 
to  have  access  to  data  collected  by  the 
Census  Bureau  when  BEA  employees 
are  performing  functions  under  the 
International  Investment  Survey  Act. 
I  would  point  out  that  in  utilizing 
Census  data,  BEA  employees  will  still 
be  subject  to  the  same  constraints 
that  currently  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  proprietary  business  infor- 
mation. Finally,  it  will  allow  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  to  share 
the  data  it  collects  under  the  Interna- 
tional Investment  Survey  Act  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Investment  in 
the  United  States  [CFIUS]  or  any 
other  policymaking  body  designated 
by  the  President  to  monitor  foreign 
direct  investment  in  the  United  States 
and  to  coordinate  U.S.  policy  on  such 
investment.  Again,  CFIUS  or  any 
other  entity  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  still  be  subject  to  the  con- 
fidentiality protections  in  existing  law. 

WHY  THE  NEED  FOR  DATA  SHARING 

Under  the  Foreign  Investment 
Survey  Act,  BEA  has  been  designated 
as  the  primary  statistical  agency  re- 
sponsible for  collecting  data  on  foreign 
direct  investment.  Through  different 
BELA  surveys,  the  Bureau  currently 
collects  extensive  information  regard- 
ing foreign  direct  investment  in  the 
United  States.  However,  there  are 
some  problems  with  the  BEA  data 
which  hinder  effective  analysis  of  cer- 
tain public  policy  issues.  According  to 
the  GAO: 

With  BEA's  current  data  collection  meth- 
ods, data  on  specific  industry  sectors  of  un- 
deniable national  security  and  commercial 
interest,  such  as  aerospace,  semiconductors, 
and  biotechnology,  is  unavailable.  This  is 
because  in  BEA  reports,  this  data  is  folded 
into  much  larger  Industry  classifications. 
Aerospace  for  example.  Is  classified  in  BEA 
reports  as  part  of  "Other  Transportation." 

These  problems  with  the  data  are  in 
part  due  to  the  manner  in  which  BEIA 
collects  data  from  foreign  direct  inves- 
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tors.  BEA  currently  collects  its  infor- 
mation on  an  "enterprise"  rather  than 
an  "establishment"  level  basis.  This 
means  that  a  parent  corporation  files 
a  single  report  for  the  whole  corporate 
enterprise— each  affiliate  of  which  is 
considered  an  establishment— even  if 
the  various  establishments  operate  in 
businesses  totally  unrelated  to  the 
parent  corporation's  primary  business 
enterprise.  The  report  with  consolidat- 
ed data  on  the  entire  entity's  research 
and  development,  taxes,  employment 
and  employee  compensation,  sources 
of  external  financing,  and  exports  and 
imports  is  then  classified  by  BEA  re- 
ports under  the  primary  business  ac- 
tivity of  the  parent  corporation.  For 
example,  if  a  multinational  oil  compa- 
ny, through  one  of  its  subsidiaries 
were  to  make  a  major  real  estate  pur- 
chase, it  would  show  up  in  BEA  data 
as  an  investment  in  the  petroleum 
sector  rather  thaui  in  the  real  estate 
sector.  As  you  can  see,  this  type  of  re- 
porting can  skew  data  in  all  sectors. 

In  contrast,  the  Census  Bureau  has  a 
well-established  statistical  program 
collecting  data  on  both  an  establish- 
ment and  a  company  basis.  Every  5 
years  they  conduct  complete  censuses 
on  manufacturing,  distributive  trades, 
services,  construction,  mining,  and  ag- 
ricultural areas.  Census  also  conducts 
a  wide  variety  of  monthly,  quarterly, 
and  annual  surveys.  The  type  of  estab- 
lishment level  data  which  Census  col- 
lects lends  itself  to  far  more  detailed 
analysis  by  size  of  establishment,  prod- 
uct/industry category,  and  State  loca- 
tion. This  type  of  data,  which  is  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  understanding 
the  impact  of  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment, is  generally  lost  in  BEA's  con- 
solidated reporting. 

BEA  and  Census  both  acknowledged 
that  data  sharing  could  be  extremely 
t>enef icial  to  improving  analysis  of  for- 
eign direct  investment  without  in- 
creasing paperwork  for  foreign  inves- 
tors. However  Census  is  prohibited 
under  current  law  from  sharing  its 
data.  Recently,  BEA  agents  were 
sworn  in  as  Census  Bureau  agents  to 
conduct  a  data  matching  pilot  pro- 
gram. However,  because  none  of  the 
Census  data  can  flow  back  to  BEIA  for 
use  in  BELA  reports,  if  in  using  Census 
data.  BEIA  agents  find  errors  in  BEA 
data  they  cannot  correct  them. 

Mr.  President,  BEA,  not  Census  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
statistical  analysis  of  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment. Therefore,  I  strongly  feel 
BEA  should  have  access  to  Census  in- 
formation beneficial  to  analysis  of  for- 
eign direct  investment.  This  can  be 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  Census'  sources. 

BETTEH  DATA  OH  POREIGN  GOVERNMENT 
nrVESTMENTS 

In  codifying  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation on  foreign  government  con- 
trolled investment,  it  is  my  intent  that 
BEA  would  use  its  consolidated  data 


base  to  improve  analysis  of  direct  in- 
vestments that  are  controlled  directly 
or  indirectly  by  foreign  governments. 
Of  the  estimated  $257  billion  in  for- 
eign direct  investment  in  the  United 
States,  nonbank  U.S.  affiliates  of  for- 
eign direct  investors  with  5  percent  or 
more  government  ownership  in  their 
foreign  ownership  chains  had  assets  of 
$113.8  billion  at  the  end  of  1986.  A 
subset  of  these  U.S.  affiliates— those 
who  had  foreign  governments  as  their 
ultimate  beneficial  owner  [UBOl— had 
assets  of  $74.6  billion.  To  the  extent 
that  policies  of  a  foreign  government, 
whether  they  are  political  and  diplo- 
matic or  economic  and  commercial 
may  run  counter  to  the  commercial 
policies  of  their  U.S.  affiliate,  it  could 
be  assumed  that  government  investors 
could  exercise  their  ability  to  material- 
ly influence  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  af- 
filiate to  promote  the  foreign  govern- 
ment interests.  Because  of  the  unique 
nature  of  this  type  of  investor,  foreign 
government  controlled  investment 
should  be  subject  to  more  careful  anal- 
ysis. In  calling  for  improved  data  in 
this  area  I  want  to  cite  a  recent  exam- 
ple in  Great  Britain. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  decided  to  end  Gov- 
ernment ownership  in  BP  and  offered 
its  share  in  the  company  in  a  public 
offering.  Factors  such  as  the  October 
1987  stock  market  crash  severely  limit- 
ed participation  in  the  offering,  and 
when  the  sale  was  over,  to  the  surprise 
of  BP  and  the  British  Government  the 
Kuwait  Investment  Office  was  the 
owner  of  21.6  percent  of  BP,  the  third 
largest  oil  company  in  the  world. 
While  the  Thatcher  government 
strongly  advocated  an  open  foreign  in- 
vestment policy,  the  purchase  of  such 
a  significant  amount  of  BP  by  an  in- 
vestor that  was  controlled  by  a  foreign 
government  with  major  oil  holdings, 
was  a  source  of  concern.  After  a  very 
detailed  and  lengthy  investigation  by 
the  British  Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission,  the  Commission  ruled 
that  the  potential  for  Kuwait,  as  an 
official  investor,  to  materially  influ- 
ence the  policies  of  BP  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  national  interest  of  Kuwait 
was  too  significant  for  the  investment 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.  The 
Kuwait  Investment  Office  was  then 
asked  by  the  Thatcher  government  to 
divest  all  but  9  percent  of  its  shares  in 
BP. 

SHARING  DATA  WITH  COMMITTEE  ON  POREIGN 
INVESTMENT  ICFIDSl 

Under  the  Exon-Florio  provision  of 
the  trade  bill,  investments  such  as  this 
could  come  under  review  if  they  have 
major  implications  for  our  national  se- 
curity. CFIUS  is  the  interagency  body 
designated  by  the  President  at  this 
time  to  monitor  foreign  investments  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  coordinate 
U.S.  policy  on  such  investment.  How- 
ever, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  even 
CFIUS  does  not  have  access  to  disag- 


gregated BEIA  data.  While  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  data  regarding  individual  in- 
vestments should  be  made  available  to 
the  general  public,  I  believe  that  the 
interagency  body  designated  by  the 
President  to  monitor  foreign  invest- 
ment should  have  access  to  the  data 
under  the  same  constraints  as  those 
imposed  on  BEA  employees.  This  bill 
would  give  CFIUS  access  to  BEA  data 
under  these  conditions. 

CONCLUSION 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  I  have 
sought  the  input  from  those  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  that  collect  and  ana- 
lyze the  data,  with  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  and  other  in- 
terested parties.  While  they  have  not 
endorsed  this  legislation,  I  believe  this 
bill  effectively  addresses  the  concerns 
that  have  been  raised  in  these  discus- 
sions, over  balancing  the  need  for  im- 
proved data  analysis  and  protecting 
the  confidentiality  of  proprietary  busi- 
ness information.  This  bill  is  a  respon- 
sible approach  to  addressing  problems 
in  data  collection  auid  analysis  regard- 
ing foreign  investment  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
bill  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  856 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ACCESS  TO  CENSUS  DATA  BY  BtREAU 
OF  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS. 

(a)  Access  to  Data.— Section  9  of  title  13. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ekxtnomic  Analysis  who  swears  to  observe 
the  limitations  imposed  by  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  214  of  this  title 
may  use  the  information  furnished  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  for  the  purposes 
enumerated  under  the  International  Invest- 
ment and  Trade  in  Services  Survey  Act. '. 

(b)  CoNTORMiNG  AMENDMENT.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  9  of  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section"  after  "section  8  of 
this  title". 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  IN. 
VESTMENT  AND  TRADE  IN  SERVICES 
SltRVEY  ACT. 

(a)  Purpose.— Section  2(b)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Investment  and  Trade  in  Services 
Survey  Act  (22  U.S.C.  3101(a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "the  impact  of  such  in- 
vestment and  trade, "  in  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "to  provide  for  the  collection 
and  use  of  information  on  direct  invest- 
ments owned  or  controlled  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  foreign  governments. '. 

(b)  Access  to  Inpormation.— Section  5  of 
the  International  Investment  and  Trade  in 
Services  Survey  Act  of  1976  (22  U.S.C.  3104) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sut>section  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e):  and 
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(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following: 

"(d)  Committee  Reviews  and  Reports.— 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  restricting  disclosure  of  or 
access  to  information  submitted  under  sub- 
section <b)<2),  the  President,  or  the  Presi- 
dent's designee  responsible  for  monitoring 
the  impact  of  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States  and  coordinating  implementa- 
tion of  United  SUtes  policy  on  such  Invest- 
ment, is  authorized  to  review  any  such  in- 
formation in  order  to  evaluate,  analyze, 
compare,  or  verify  the  nature  and  extent  of 
foreign  investment  in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Authorized  officials  and  employees 
designated  by  the  President  to  perform 
functions  under  this  subsection  shall  have 
access  to,  and  may  obtain  copies  of.  any  in- 
formation submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(2),  including  all  records,  documents,  re- 
ports, books,  papers,  and  other  materials  re- 
lated thereto.  Such  access  shall  be  granted 
promptly  but  not  later  than  5  days  after  a 
duly  authorized  official  or  employee  has 
made  a  request  therefor. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection, 
an  official  or  employee  designated  to  per- 
form functions  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  disclose  to  any  other  person  or  organiza- 
tion any  information.  Including  any  records, 
documents,  reports,  books,  papers,  and 
other  materials  related  thereto,  acquired 
during  a  review  conducted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph <1),  that  specifically  identifies  any 
person  who  furnished  information  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(2).  The  President  shall  es- 
tablish such  procedures  and  safeguards  that 
are  necessary  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  this  information.  An  official  or 
employee  designated  to  perform  functions 
under  this  subsection  may  discuss  any 
matter  relating  to  such  information  with  of- 
ficials or  employees  designated  to  perform 
functions  under  the  data  collection  pro- 
gram. 

"(4)  The  President  or  the  President's  des- 
ignee may  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  any  review  conducted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1).  except  that  any  such  report  shall 
not  specifically  identify  any  person  who  fur- 
nished information  pursuant  shall  prevent 
an  official  or  employee  designated  to  per- 
form functions  under  this  subsection  from 
discussing  the  findings,  conclusions,  or  rec- 
ommendations of  a  draft  or  final  report 
with  a  committee  or  subcommittee  of  the 
Congress.". 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  857.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  reduce  the  pre- 
mium paid  by  retired  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  for  coverage  for 
their  survivors  under  the  survivor  ben- 
efit plan  and  to  provide  a  new  supple- 
mental survivor  benefit  plan  to  offset 
the  effect  of  the  two-tier  annuity  com- 
putation under  the  survivor  benefit 
plan  for  spouse  and  former  spouse 
beneficiaries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

MIUTAKY  SURVIVOR  BEMKrlT  IMPROVEMEKT  ACT 
OF  1989 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, I  introduced  the  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Improvement  Act  of  1989.  This  act 
will  <a"eate  a  less  costly  and  more  at- 
tractive plan  to  allow  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  provide  a  per- 
centage of  their  retired  pay  as  an  an- 


nuity for  their  designated  survivors.  In 
the  case  of  spouses,  this  can  be  for  life, 
subject  to  certain  stipulations  regard- 
ing remarriage. 

Mr.  President,  military  manpower 
programs,  such  as  the  survivor  benefit 
plan  are  not  very  glamorous;  they 
rarely  make  the  front  pages.  Nonethe- 
less, they  are  important.  They  are  an 
investment  in  our  men  and  women 
who  serve  proudly  all  over  the  world 
protecting  our  freedom.  I  think  it  is 
Important  for  us  to  keep  this  in  mind 
as  we  proceed  in  this  very  busy  and 
challenging  session. 

Right  now,  only  53  percent  of  those 
military  retirees  who  are  eligible  to 
participate  have  enrolled  in  the  survi- 
vor benefit  plan.  This  means  that 
there  are  about  700,000  military  retir- 
ees who  are  not  covered.  I  expect  that 
with  the  changes  that  I  have  proposed 
we  can  increase  substantially  the 
number  enrolled  to  at  least  75  percent 
of  those  eligible. 

Importantly,  I  believe  that  the 
changes  that  I  am  proposing  can  be  ef- 
fected at  no  cost,  and  perhaps  even  at 
some  savings,  to  the  Government.  Spe- 
cifically, a  modest  Increase  in  SBP  par- 
ticipation of  5  to  7  percentage  points 
would  generate  an  overall  Increase  in 
premiums  collected  sufficient  to  offset 
the  reduced  cost  to  individuals.  I  be- 
lieve the  improvements  Included  In  the 
bill  will  Increase  participation  well 
beyond  the  5  to  7  percentage  points  re- 
quired for  cost  neutrality. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  first  au- 
thorized a  survivor  benefit  program 
for  the  uniformed  services  in  1953. 
Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  made 
a  number  of  substantial  changes  to 
this  benefit  in  order  to  improve  its 
value  consistent  with  changes  In  the 
value  of  similar  programs  in  both  the 
Federal  civilian  and  in  the  private  sec- 
tors. 

The  Maximum  coverage  for  surviv- 
ing spouses  under  the  current  survivor 
benefit  plan  is  55  percent  of  retired 
pay  up  until  age  62.  Thereafter,  the 
annuity  is  reduced  to  35  percent  of  re- 
tired pay.  This  two-tier  benefit  system 
implicitly  recognizes  that  the  surviv- 
ing spouse  has  access  to  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits  at  age  62. 

Recently,  the  Office  of  the  Actuary 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  com- 
pleted a  cost-benefit  review  of  the  cur- 
rent plan.  Their  review  indicated  that 
there  were  certain  changes  that  could 
be  made  In  order  to  increase  participa- 
tion, to  reduce  costs  to  participants, 
and  to  Improve  efficiency  In  program 
administration.  That's  what  our  bill 
would  do. 

Specifically,  the  bill  wotdd  make  the 
following  changes  to  the  current  plan: 

First,  it  would  simplify  the  method 
and  reduce  the  overall  percentage  In 
calculating  the  premium  cost  to  par- 
ticipating members,  and  thereby 
reduce  premium  costs. 


The  current  formula  for  premiums  is 
2.5  percent  of  the  first  $300  of  retired 
pay,  plus  10  percent  of  the  remaining 
amount.  For  example,  a  retiree  draw- 
ing $1,000  of  retired  pay  per  month 
who  designates  the  maxlmvmi  allow- 
able amoimt  of  55  percent  for  SBP 
coverage  would  pay  2.5  percent  of  $300 
plus  10  percent  of  $700,  or  a  total  of 
$77.50  out  of  his  or  her  monthly  re- 
tired pay  for  the  coverage. 

The  formula  in  the  bill  applies  a  flat 
rate  of  6.5  percent  to  the  amount  of 
retired  pay.  Using  the  previous  exam- 
ple of  a  retiree  drawing  $1,000  per 
month  In  retired  pay,  the  premium 
calculation  under  this  formula  would 
be  6.5  percent  of  $1,000  or  $65  per 
month.  This  amounts  to  $12.50  per 
month  less  than  under  the  current 
formula,  an  overall  cost  reduction  to 
the  individual  of  $150  per  year  in  this 
example. 

This  reduced  cost  is  a  result  of  a 
recent  change  in  the  DOD  actuarial 
calculation  which  indicates  that  a  6.5 
percent  flat  rate  is  appropriate  to  pre- 
serve the  design  balance  between 
memljer  contribution  and  Government 
subsidy  of  benefits. 

Second,  additionally,  the  bill  pro- 
vides an  option  according  a  retiree  the 
right  to  elect  a  supplement  to  the  SBP 
that  would  provide  level  coverage  of  55 
percent  of  retired  pay  for  life  to  the 
surviving  spouse,  subject  to  SBP  stipu- 
lations regarding  remarriage. 

The  current  standard  SBP  coverage 
provides  maximum  payment  to  a  sur- 
viving spouse  of  55  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipating member's  retired  pay  until 
age  62.  At  that  age,  coverage  drops  to 
35  percent  of  the  participating  mem- 
ber's retired  pay.  This  two-tier  feature 
recognizes  that  surviving  spouses 
become  eligible  for  Social  Security  at 
age  62.  The  two-tier  system  holds 
down  premiimi  costs  while  still  provid- 
ing for  a  stream  of  income  to  surviving 
spouses  after  age  62  typically  equal  to 
or  more  than  the  income  they  received 
before  age  62. 

The  new  supplemental  option  in  the 
bill  allows  a  retiree  the  choice  of  elect- 
ing level  coverage  of  55  percent  for  life 
for  the  surviving  spouse.  This  provi- 
sion recognizes  the  need  and  the  desire 
of  certain  SBP  participants  to  provide 
for  a  higher  income  stream  for  surviv- 
ing spouses  after  Social  Security  eligi- 
bility at  age  62.  Of  course,  there  will 
be  an  added  premium  for  this  supple- 
ment—the amount  of  increase  wiU 
depend  upon  actuarial  determinations 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
based  on  the  age  of  the  participant  at 
the  time  the  participant  elects  the  cov- 
erage. 

Third,  the  bill  also  provides  for  a  1- 
year  open  enrollment  period,  subject 
to  certain  stipulations  regarding  par- 
ticipant eligibility  and  the  effective 
date  of  coverage.  Additionally  it  pro- 
vides a  save-pay  provision  to  ensure 
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that  no  current  participant  in  the  pro- 
gram would  be  negatively  affected  by 
the  change  in  the  way  premiums  are 
calculated. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these 
changes,  which  are  definitively  spelled 
out  in  the  bill,  will  substantially  im- 
prove participation  in  this  program 
which  is  designed  to  protect  the  survi- 
vors of  retirees  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices from  abrupt  loss  of  income  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  retiree. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  from  the 
various  military  associations  that  have 
an  interest  in  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  Some  modifications  to  the  bill 
may  be  appropriate,  and  I  am  open  to 
considering  proposals  for  such 
changes. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude,  I 
want  to  recognize  the  efforts  of  sever- 
al people  who  helped  put  this  bill  to- 
gether. While  the  changes  I  have  de- 
scribed are  relatively  simple  to  under- 
stand, putting  them  in  bill  form  was 
difficult  because  the  SBP  law  is  very, 
very  complicated.  So  the  bill  address- 
ing the  two  basic  improvements  I've 
described  is  30  pages  long,  and  it  took 
considerable  research  and  effort  to 
construct. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Fred  Pang  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  staff 
for  his  work  in  leading  and  coordinat- 
ing the  effort  that  went  into  preparing 
this  bill.  I  also  want  to  thank  Mr.  Bob 
Cover  and  Mr.  Hugh  Evans  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Legislative  Coun- 
sel's offices  respectively  who  worked 
together  in  crafting  this  bill.  I  addi- 
tionally want  to  thank  Mrs.  Toni  Hus- 
tead.  the  former  Department  of  De- 
fense Actuary,  and  Mr.  Robert  Em- 
merichs,  a  former  staff  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  who 
is  now  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  for  their  policy  comments 
and  technical  advice.  These  people, 
working  in  concert,  have  put  together 
a  bill  that  will  improve  very  substan- 
tially in  important  postservice  benefit 
for  our  men  and  women  in  uniform 
and  their  survivors. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  conclude  by 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  both 
an  outline  of  the  bill  and  the  entire 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Otmm  OP  Proposed  Changes  to  the 

SUETTVOB  BENEPTT  PlAM 

1.  Modifications  to  the  Current  Plan 
CbAnge  to  a  level  premium 

Current  premium  is  2.5%  of  the  first  $300 
(as  adjusted  from  time  to  time)  plus  10%  of 
the  remaining  amount  of  retired  pay  desig- 
nated for  SBP  coverage. 

Proposed  premium  Is  6.5%  of  the  amount 
of  retired  pay  designated  for  SBP  coverage. 

Save  pay  provision 

Permits  computation  of  premiums  under 
the  cturent  system  if  more  favorable  to  cur- 
rent retirees. 

2.  New  Supplemental  Plan 


Option  for  voluntary  level  coverage 

Current  basic  benefit  for  survivors  Is  55% 
of  retired  pay  until  age  62  at  which  time  the 
benefit  Is  reduced  to  35%  of  retired  pay. 

The  proposed  supplemental  benefit  would 
allow  a  member  to  elect  level  coverage  for  a 
surviving  spouse  of  55%  of  retired  pay  re- 
gardless of  the  age  of  the  survivor. 

Premium  for  supplemental  plan 

The  premium  for  the  supplemental  option 
would  be  borne  fully  by  the  member  (no 
cost  sharing  as  under  the  basic  plan). 

The  premium  for  the  supplemental  option 
of  the  plan  would  be  based  on  the  age  of  the 
retiree  at  the  time  of  election  of  coverage. 

The  amount  of  premium  for  the  supple- 
mental option  would  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Defense  Board  of  Actuar- 
ies. 

Premiums  would  cease  when  a  beneficiary 
ceases  to  be  eligible. 

Elections  for  the  supplemental  option 

Elections  may  be  made  only  at  the  time  of 
retirement  or  at  other  times  when  the  retir- 
ee Is  permitted  to  elect  coverage  under  the 
basic  plan  (such  as  upon  remarriage). 

Elections  of  supplemental  coverage  are  ir- 
revocable. 

Elections  of  supplemental  coverage  are  en- 
tirely voluntary;  the  retiree  must  make  a 
positive  election. 

3.  Open  Season  for  Current  Retirees 

Current  retirees  may  elect  coverage  under 
the  basic  plan  and  the  supplemental  plan 
during  a  one  year  period  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proposed  changes. 

Elections  made  under  the  open  season 
rule  would  be  subject  to  a  two  year  survival 
provision;  i.e.,  the  benefit  Is  not  effective 
until  the  person  making  the  election  has 
survived  for  2  years. 

If  a  person  making  an  election  under  the 
open  season  rule  dies  before  the  2  year  gate, 
the  premiums  collected  would  be  returned 
to  designated  beneficiaries. 

8.857 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaenlativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTFLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Survivor  Benefit  Improvement  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  Z.  LEVEL  PREMIUM  FOR  SURVIVOR  BENEFIT 
PLAN  ANNUITIES 

Section  M52(a)(l)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall  be  reduced  each  month—"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall  be  reduced  each  month  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  the  annuity  being  provided  Is  a 
standard  annuity— 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  becomes  a 
participant  In  the  Plan  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Military  Survivor  Benefit 
Improvement  Act  of  1989,  the  reduction 
shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  6  1/2  percent 
of  the  base  amount;  and 

"(ID  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  Plan  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Military  Survivor  Benefit  Im- 
provement Act  of  1989,  the  reduction  shall 
be  In  whichever  of  the  following  amounts  Is 
more  favorable  to  the  person  providing  the 
annuity: 

"(I)  An  amount  equal  to  6  1/2  percent  of 
the  base  amount. 

"(II)  An  amount  equal  to  2  1/2  percent  of 
the  first  >300  (as  adjusted  with  respect  to 
that  person  under  paragraph  (4))  of  the 
base  amount  plus  10  percent  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  base  amount. 


"(B)  If  the  armulty  being  provided  Is  a  re- 
serve-component annuity— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  becomes  a 
participant  in  the  Plan  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Military  Survivor  Benefit 
Improvement  Act  of  1989,  the  reduction 
shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  6  1/2  percent 
of  the  base  amount  plus  an  amount  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  a 
premium  for  the  additional  coverage  provid- 
ed through  reserve-component  annuity  cov- 
erage under  the  Plan;  and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  Is  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  Plan  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Military  Survivor  Benefit  Im- 
provement Act  of  1989,  the  reduction  shall 
be  in  whichever  of  the  following  is  more  fa- 
vorable to  the  person  providing  the  annuity: 

"(I)  The  amount  applicable  to  that  person 
under  clause  (i). 

"(II)  An  amount  equal  to  2  1/2  percent  of 
the  first  $300  (as  adjusted  with  respect  to 
that  person  under  paragraph  (4))  of  the 
base  amount  plus  10  percent  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  base  amount  plus  an  sunount  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  a 
premium  for  the  additional  coverage  provid- 
ed through  reserve-component  annuity  cov- 
erage under  the  Plan.". 

SEC.  3.  PROGRAM  TO  PROVIDE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
SPOUSE  ANNUmr  FOR  MILPFARY  RE- 
TIREES 

(a)  EsTABUSHMENT  OP  PROGRAM.— (1)  Chap- 
ter 73  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subchapter: 

"SUBCHAPTER  III— StTPPLEMENTAL  SURVIVOR 
BENEPIT  PLAM 

"Sec. 

"1456.  Supplemental  spouse  coverage;  estab- 
lishment of  plan;  definitions. 

"1457.  Supplemental  spouse  coverage:  pay- 
ment of  annuity;  amount. 

"1458.  Supplemental  spouse  coverage:  eligi- 
ble participants:  elections  of 
coverage. 

"1459.  Former  spouse  coverage:  special 
rules. 

"1460.  Supplemental  spouse  coverage:  re- 
ductions in  retired  pay. 

"1460a.  Incorporation  of  certain  administra- 
tive provisions. 

"1460b.  Regulations. 

"§  14SS.  Supplemental  spouse  coverage:  estaUlih- 
mcnt  of  plan:  derinitiong 

"(a)  Establishment  op  Supplemental  Sur- 
vivor Benefit  Plan.— 

"(1)  Plan.— The  Secretary  concerned  shall 
carry  out  a  program  in  accordance  with  this 
subchapter  to  enable  participants  in  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  who  are  providing 
coverage  for  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  ben- 
eficiary under  that  Plan  to  also  provide  a 
supplemental  annuity  for  that  spouse  or 
former  spouse  beginning  when  the  partici- 
pant dies  or  when  the  spouse  or  former 
spouse  becomes  62  years  of  age,  whichever  is 
later,  in  order  to  offset  the  effects  of  the 
two-tier  annuity  computation  under  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan. 

"(2)  Name  op  plan.— The  program  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  known  as  the  Sup- 
plemental Survivor  Benefit  Plan. 

"(b)  Depinitions.— 

"(1)  Incorporation  op  depinitions  appli- 
cable TO  Survivor  Benepit  Plan.— The  defi- 
nitions in  section  1447  of  this  title  apply  in 
this  subchapter. 

"(2)  Supplemental  spouse  annuity  de- 
riNED.— In  this  subchapter,  the  term  supple- 
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mental spouse  annuity'  means  an  annuity 
provided  to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  under 
this  subchapter. 

"9  1457.  Supplemental  spouse  coverage:  payment 
of  annnity:  amount 

"(a)  CoMMEHCEMiNT  OF  AwinjiTY.— A  Sup- 
plemental spouse  annuity  commences  on 
the  latter  of — 

••(1)  the  day  on  which  an  annuity  under 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  becomes  payable 
to  the  beneficiary;  or 

"(2)  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after 
the  month  in  which  the  beneficiary  be- 
comes 62  years  of  age. 

"(b)  Amount  of  Annuity  for  Beneficiary 
OF  Person  Providing  Standard  Annuity 
Under  SBP.— In  the  case  of  a  person  provid- 
ing a  standard  annuity  for  a  spouse  or 
former  spouse  beneficiary  under  the  Survi- 
vor Benefit  Plan  and  providing  a  supple- 
mental spouse  annuity  for  that  beneficiary 
under  this  subchapter,  the  monthly  annuity 
payable  to  the  beneficiary  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  the  amount  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  base  amount  under  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  of  the  person  providing  the  an- 
nuity. The  annuity  shall  be  computed  as  of 
the  date  of  the  death  of  the  person  provid- 
ing the  annuity,  notwithstanding  that  the 
annuity  is  not  payable  at  that  time  by 
reason  of  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Amount  of  Annuity  for  Beneficiary 
OF  Person  Providing  Reserve-Component 
Annuity  Under  SBP.— In  the  case  of  a 
person  providing  a  reserve-component  annu- 
ity for  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  benefici- 
ary under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  and 
providing  a  supplemental  spouse  annuity 
for  that  beneficiary  under  this  subchapter, 
the  monthly  annuity  payable  to  that  benefi- 
ciary under  this  subchapter  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

"(1)  Beneficiary  initially  ea  years  of 
AGE  or  older.— If  the  beneficiary  is  62  years 
of  age  or  older  when  the  beneficiary  be- 
comes entitled  to  the  reserve-component  an- 
nuity under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan,  the 
monthly  amount  of  the  supplemental 
spouse  annuity  is  the  difference  between— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  reserve-compo- 
nent annuity  under  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  to  which  the  beneficiary  would  be  enti- 
tled if  that  beneficiary  were  under  62  years 
of  age  (as  computed  under  section 
1451(a>(2KA)  of  this  title);  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  reserve-compo- 
nent annuity  to  which  the  beneficiary  is  en- 
titled (as  computed  under  section 
1451(a>(2)(B)  of  this  title). 

"(2)  Beneficiary  initially  under  62 
YEARS  OF  AGE.-If  the  beneficiary  is  under  62 
years  of  age  when  the  beneficiary  becomes 
entitled  to  the  reserve-component  annuity 
under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan,  the 
monthly  amount  of  the  supplemental 
spouse  annuity  of  that  beneficiary  (com- 
mencing on  the  date  specified  In  subsection 
(a)(2))  Is  the  amount  by  which  the  benefi- 
ciary's annuity  under  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  is  reduced  (on  the  same  day)  under  sec- 
tion 1451(d)  of  this  title. 

(3)  Exclusion  of  dic  offset.— CompuU- 
tions  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  any  reduction  re- 
quired under  section  1450(c)  of  this  title  (or 
any  other  provision  of  law)  with  respect  to 
the  receipt  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  under  section  411  of  title  38. 
"(d)  Adjustments  in  Annuities.— 
"(1)  Periodic  adjustments  (colas).— 
Whenever  annuities  under  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  are  Increased  under  section 
1451(g)(1)  of  this  title  (or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law)  or  recomputed  under  section 


1451(i)  of  this  title,  each  annuity  under  this 
subchapter  shall  be  increased  or  recomput- 
ed at  the  same  time.  The  increase  shall.  In 
the  case  of  any  such  annuity,  be  by  the 
same  percent  as  the  percent  by  which  the 
annuity  of  that  beneficiary  Is  Increased  or 
recomputed  under  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan. 

"(2)  Rounding  down.— The  monthly 
amount  of  an  annuity  payable  under  this 
subchapter,  if  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of  $1. 

"(e)  Termination  of  Annuity.— A  supple- 
mental spouse  annuity  terminates  effective 
as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  beneficiary  dies  or  otherwise  becomes 
ineligible  to  continue  to  receive  an  annuity 
under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan. 
"§  1458.  Supplemental  spouM  coverage:  eligible 

participants;  elections  of  coverage 

"(a)  Coverage.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  person  who  provides 
an  annuity  for  a  spouse  or  former  spouse 
under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  may  elect 
in  accordance  with  this  section  to  provide  a 
supplemental  spouse  annuity  for  that 
spouse  or  former  spouse. 

"(2)  Coverage  contingent  on  coNctniREHT 
SBP  COVERAGE.— When  a  person  providing  a 
supplemental  spouse  annuity  under  this 
subchapter  ceases  to  be  a  participant  under 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan,  that  person's 
coverage  under  this  subchapter  automatical- 
ly terminates. 

"(3)  Elections  to  be  voluntary.— A 
person  may  not  be  ordered  or  required  to 
elect  (or  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  elect) 
to  provide  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  with  a 
supplemental  spouse  annuity  under  this 
subchapter.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
1459(b)  of  this  title,  in  no  case  shall  a 
person  be  deemed  to  have  made  an  election 
to  provide  a  supplemental  tmnuity  for  a 
spouse  or  former  spouse  of  such  person. 

"(b)  Li»utation  on  Eligibiuty  for  Cer- 
tain SBP  Participants  not  Affected  by 
Two-Tier  Annuity  Computation.— A 
person  is  not  eligible  to  make  an  election 
under  this  section  If  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned)  the  annuity  of  a 
spouse  or  former  spouse  beneficiary  of  that 
person  under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  will 
be  computed  under  section  1451(e)  of  this 
title.  However,  such  a  person  may  waive  the 
right  to  have  that  annuity  computed  under 
section  1451(e)  of  this  title.  Any  such  elec- 
tion is  irrevocable.  A  person  making  such  a 
waiver  may  make  an  election  under  this  sec- 
tion as  in  the  case  of  any  other  participant 
in  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan. 

"(c)  Election  of  Supplemental  Spouse 
Annuity  Before  Becoming  a  Participant  in 
SBP.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  person  anticipating  be- 
coming a  participant  in  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  who  has  a  spouse  or  former  spouse 
may  elect  to  provide  a  supplemental  spouse 
annuity  under  this  subchapter  for  that 
spouse  or  former  spouse. 

'(2)  Conditions  on  election.- An  election 
under  paragraph  (D— 

"(A)  must  be  made  before  the  day  on 
which  the  person  making  the  election  first 
becomes  a  participant  in  the  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plan;  and 

"(B)  shall  be  made  In  the  same  manner  as 
an  election  under  section  1448  of  this  title 
that  Is  available  to  that  person  at  the  same 

time. 

"(3)  Requirement  of  spouse  annuity 
UNDER  SBP.— If  upon  becoming  a  participant 
in  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  under  section 
1448  of  this  title  the  person  Is  not  providing 
an    annuity    for    the    person's    spouse    or 
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former  spouse,  an  election  under  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  a  supplemental  spouse  annu- 
ity shall  be  void. 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  rcsbp  partici- 
pants.—For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  person  providing  a  reserve-compKjnent  an- 
nuity under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  shall 
not  be  considered  to  have  become  a  partici- 
pant in  that  Plan  until  the  end  of  the  90- 
day  period  referred  to  In  clause  (ill)  of  sec- 
tion 1448(a)(2)(B)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  EiLECTioN  or  Former  Spouse  After 
Becoming  Eligible  for  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan.— 

"(1)  Election  of  coverage.— A  person  who 
elecU  under  section  1448(b)(3)  of  this  title 
to  provide  coverage  under  the  Survivor  Ben- 
efit Plan  for  a  former  spouse  may  elect  to 
provide  a  supplemental  spouse  ajmulty  for 
that  former  spouse.  Any  such  election  must 
be  signed  by  the  person  and  received  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  decree  of  divorce,  dissolu- 
tion, or  annulment. 

"(2)  Effective  date  of  election.— An  elec- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  is  effective  as  of 
the  same  day  as  the  election  under  section 
1448(b)(3)  of  this  title. 

"(e)  Notice  to  Spouse  of  Former  Spouse 
Coverage.— If  a  married  person  who  Is  eligi- 
ble to  provide  an  annuity  under  the  Survi- 
vor Benefit  Plan  elects  to  provide  an  annu- 
ity under  that  Plan  for  a  former  spouse  (or 
for  a  former  spouse  and  dependent  child) 
and  elects  under  this  section  to  provide  a 
supplemental  spouse  annuity  for  that 
former  spouse,  the  notification  to  the  per- 
son's spouse  under  section  1448(a)(3)(E)  or 
1448(b)(3)(D)  of  this  title  shall  include 
notice  of  the  election  under  this  section. 
"(f)  Irrevocability  of  Elections.— 
"(1)  Standard  annuity.— An  election 
under  subsection  (b)  to  provide  a  supple- 
mental spouse  annuity  by  a  person  provid- 
ing a  standard  annuity  under  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  is  Irrevocable  If  not  revoked  on 
the  day  before  the  date  on  which  the  person 
first  becomes  a  participant  in  that  Plan. 

"(2)  Reserve-component  annuity.— An 
election  under  subsection  (b)  to  provide  a 
supplemental  spouse  annuity  by  a  person 
providing  a  reserve-component  annuity 
under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  is  irrevoca- 
ble If  not  revoked  before  the  end  of  the  90- 
day  period  with  respect  to  that  person  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (111)  of  section 
1448(a)(2)(B)  of  this  title. 

"(3)  Former  spouse  elections.— An  elec- 
tion under  subsection  (c)  may  not  be  re- 
voked except  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(h). 
"(g)  Remarriage  After  Retirement.— 
"(1)  EIlection  upon  remarriage.— a 
person— 

"(A)  who  Is  a  participant  In  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  and  is  providing  coverage 
under  that  Plan  for  a  spouse  (or  a  spouse 
and  child)  but  is  not  a  participant  in  the 
Supplemental  Survivor  Benefit  Plan; 

"(B)  who  does  not  have  an  eligible  spouse 
beneficiary  under  that  Plan;  and 

"(C)  who  remarries, 
may  (subject  to  paragraph  (2))  elect  to  pro- 
vide a  supplemental  spouse  annuity  under 
this  subchapter  for  the  person's  spouse. 

"(2)  Limitations  on  election.— A  person 
may  not  make  an  election  under  paragraph 
(1)  if  the  person  elects  under  section 
1448(aH6)(A)  of  this  title  not  to  provide  cov- 
erage under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  for 
the  person's  spouse. 

"(3)  Conditions  on  election.— An  election 
under  paragraph  (1)— 
"(A)  Is  irrevocable; 
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"(B)  shall  be  made  within  one  year  after 
the  remarriage;  and 

"(C)  shall  be  made  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
under  section  1460a  of  this  title. 

"(h)  Chance  or  Former  Spouse  Bemefici- 
A«T  TO  Spouse  or  Child  Beneticiaky.— If  a 
person  who  is  providing  an  annuity  for  a 
former  spouse  under  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  and  a  supplemental  spouse  annuity  for 
that  former  spouse  under  this  subchapter 
elects  under  section  1450(f)(1)  of  this  title  to 
change  the  beneficiary  of  the  annuity  under 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  annuity  under  that  Plan  to  that  per- 
son's spouse  or  to  a  dependent  child— 

"(1)  the  beneficiary  under  the  supplemen- 
tal spouse  tuinuity  shall  be  deemed  to  t>e 
changed  to  that  spouse  also,  if  the  change 
under  section  145<KfKl)  was  to  provide  the 
annuity  for  the  person's  spouse:  and 

"(2)  participation  in  the  supplemental 
spouse  annuity  program  shall  be  terminat- 
ed, if  the  change  under  section  1450(fKl)  of 
this  title  was  to  provide  the  annuity  for  a 
dependent  child. 

"(i)   RsiNSTATElfENT   OF   DlSCONTIMUED  AM- 

MUiTT  Upon  Reinstatement  or  SBP  Annu- 
rrr.— If  a  person  who  is  providing  an  annu- 
ity for  a  former  spouse  under  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  and  a  supplemental  spouse  an- 
nuity for  that  former  spouse  under  this  sub- 
chapter discontinues  participation  in  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  under  any  provision 
of  law  and  subsequently  resumes  participa- 
tion in  that  Plan  under  any  provision  of  law, 
the  participation  of  that  person  in  the  Sup- 
plemental Survivor  Benefit  Plan  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  reinstated  effective  on  the 
day  on  which  participation  in  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  resumes. 

"f  1459.  Former  ipouac  coverage:  special  rule* 

"(a)  Disclosure  op  Voluntary  Written 
Agreement  with  Former  Spouse.— A  person 
who  elects  under  section  1458  of  this  title  to 
provide  a  supplemental  spouse  annuity  for  a 
former  spouse  shall,  at  the  time  of  making 
the  election,  provide  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned with  a  written  statement  (in  a  form 
to  be  prescribed  by  that  Secretary  and 
signed  by  such  person  and  former  spouse) 
setting  forth  whether  the  election  Is  being 
made  pursuant  to  a  written  agreement  pre- 
viously entered  into  voluntarily  by  such 
person  as  a  part  of  or  incident  to  a  proceed- 
ing of  divorce,  dissolution,  or  annulment 
and  (if  so)  whether  such  voluntary  written 
agreement  has  been  incorporated  in,  or  rati- 
fied or  approved  by.  a  court  order. 

"(b)  enrorcement  op  voluntary  written 
Agreements  Incident  to  Divorce,  Etc.— 

"(1)  e^lxcnons  deemed  to  have  been 
MAOB.— If  a  person  who  Is  eligible  to  elect 
under  section  1458  of  this  title  to  provide  a 
supplemental  spouse  annuity  for  a  former 
spouse  voluntarily  enters,  incident  to  a  pro- 
ceeding of  divorce,  dissolution,  or  annul- 
ment, into  a  written  agreement  to  elect  to 
provide  a  supplemental  annuity  for  a 
former  spouse  and  that  agreement  is  incor- 
porated in  or  ratified  or  approved  by  a  court 
order  or  is  filed  with  the  court  of  appropri- 
ate Jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble State  law.  and  such  person  then  fails  or 
refuses  to  make  the  election  as  set  forth  in 
the  voluntary  agreement,  such  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  made  the  election  if  the 
Secretary  concerned— 

"(A)  receives  from  the  former  spouse  con- 
cerned a  written  request,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  requesting 
that  the  election  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made:  and 


"(B)  receives  (i)  a  copy  of  the  court  order, 
regular  on  its  face,  which  Incorporates,  rati- 
fies, or  approves  the  written  agreement  of 
such  person,  or  (11)  a  statement  from  the 
clerk  of  the  court  (or  other  appropriate  offi- 
cial) that  such  agreement  has  been  filed 
with  the  court  in  accordance  with  applicable 
State  law. 

'(2)  Time  umit  por  request  to  secretary 
CONCERNED.— An  election  may  not  be  deemed 
to  have  been  made  under  paragraph  (1)  in 
the  case  of  any  person  unless  the  Secretary 
concerned  receives  a  request  from  the 
former  spouse  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  court  order  or  filing  involved. 

"(3)  Effective  date  of  deemed  election.— 
An  election  deemed  to  have  t>een  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  the  court  order  or 
filing  involved. 

"8   1460.  Supplemental   spouse  coverage:  reduc- 
tions in  retired  pay 

"(a)  Reduction  Required.— The  retired 
pay  of  a  person  who  elects  to  provide  a  sup- 
plemental spouse  annuity  shall  be  reduced 
each  month  as  required  under  regulations 
prescribed  under  sut>sectlon  (b). 

"(b)  Regulations  Determining  Amount 
or  Reduction.— Regulations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  shall  t>e  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Those  regula- 
tions shall  be  based  upon  assumptions  used 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  Retirement 
Board  of  Actuaries  in  the  valuation  of  mili- 
tary retirement  and  survivor  benefit  pro- 
grams under  chapter  74  of  this  title  (includ- 
ing assumptions  relating  to  mortality,  inter- 
est rates,  and  inflation)  and  shall  ensure  the 
following: 

"(1)  That  reductions  in  retired  pay  under 
this  section  are  made  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  provide  that  the  Supplemental  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  operates  on  an  actuarially  neu- 
tral basis. 

"(2)  That  such  reductions  are  stated,  with 
respect  to  the  base  amount  (under  the  Sur- 
vivor Benefit  Plan)  of  any  person,  as  a  con- 
stant percentage  of  that  base  amount. 

"(3)  That  the  amounts  of  such  reductions 
in  retired  pay  of  persons  participating  in  the 
Supplemental  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  (stated 
as  a  percentage  of  base  amount)— 

"(A)  are  based  on  the  age  of  the  partici- 
pant at  the  time  participation  in  that  Plan 
Is  first  effective  under  this  subchapter:  and 

"(B)  are  not  determined  by  any  other  de- 
mographic differentiation  among  partici- 
pants in  the  Plan. 

"(4)  That  such  reductions  are  otherwise 
determined  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted actuarial  principles  and  practices. 

"(c)  Suspension  op  Reduction  When 
There  Is  No  Spouse  Beneficiary.— A  reduc- 
tion in  retired  pay  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  made  in  the  case  of  any  person 
during  any  month  in  which  there  is  no  eligi- 
ble spouse  or  former  spouse  beneficiary. 

"(d)  Adjustments  in  Amount  op  Reduc- 
tion.—Whenever  the  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  retired  pay  of  a  participant  in  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  is  increased  under 
section  1452(h)  of  this  title  or  recomputed 
under  section  1452(1)  of  thU  title,  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  in  that  retired  pay 
under  this  section  shall  be  increased  or  re- 
computed, as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in- 
crease or  recomputation. 

"(e)  Administrative  Provisions.— The 
provisions  of  subsections  (d)  and  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 1452  of  this  title  apply  with  respect  to 
the  participation  of  a  person  in  the  Supple- 
mental Survivor  Benefit  Plan  in  the  same 


manner  that  those  provisions  apply  under 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan. 

"9  1460m.  Incorporation  of  certain  sdministrativc 
provisions 

"(a)  Applicabiuty  op  Certain  Provisions 
OF  SBP  Law.— The  provisions  of  section 
1449,  1452(g),  1453,  and  1454  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  are  applicable  to  a 
person  eligible  to  make  an  election,  and  to 
an  election,  under  this  sut>chapter  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  made  under  sut>chapter 
II. 

"(b)  Other  Applicable  Provisions.— 
Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  1460b 
of  this  title,  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(h),  (i),  and  (1)  of  section  1450  of  this  title 
apply  to  supplemental  spouse  annuities  in 
the  same  manner  that  those  provisions 
apply  to  annuities  under  the  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plan. 

"§  1460b,  Regulations 

"The  President  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  subchapter.  Those  regula- 
tions shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  uniform 
for  the  uniformed  services  and  shall,  so  far 
as  practicable,  incorporate  provisions  of  the 
regulations  in  effect  under  section  1455  of 
this  title.". 

(2)  The  table  of  subchapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  73  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
item: 

"Ul.  Supplemental  Spouse  Coverage  for 
Survivor 

Benefit  Plan  Participants 1456". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
1331(d)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
sunended  by  inserting  "and  the  Supplemen- 
tal Survivor  Benefit  Plan  established  under 
subchapter  III  of  that  chapter. "  after  "this 
title". 

(2)  Section  SlOKcKl)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subchapter  I  or  II". 

SEC.  4.  CORRECTION  OF  ANNIITY  COMPITATION 
FOR  SURVIVORS  OF  CERTAIN  RETIRE- 
MENT-ELIGIBLE OFFICERS  DYING 
WHILE  ON  ACTIVE  DITY 

(a)  Annuity  Computation  Based  on  Final 
Basic  Pay.— Section  1451(c)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph  (3): 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  provided  by 
a  member  described  in  section  1448(d)(1)(B) 
of  this  title  who  first  became  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  before  September  8,  1980, 
the  retired  pay  to  which  the  member  would 
have  been  entitled  when  he  died  shall  be  de- 
termined based  upon  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  death  for  the  grade  in 
which  the  member  was  serving  at  the  time 
of  death,  unless  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned)  the  member  would  have 
been  entitled  to  be  retired  in  a  higher 
grade.". 

(b)  Adjustment  op  Annuities  Already  in 
Effect.— 

(1)  Recomputation.— The  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  recompute  the  annuity  of  any 
person  who  on  the  effective  date  specified 
in  section  7  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  by  reason  of  ehgi- 
bility  described  in  section  1448(d)(1)(B)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  who  is  fur- 
ther described  in  subsection  (c). 

(2)  Amount  op  recomputed  annuities.- 
The  amount  of  the  annuity  as  so  recomput- 
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ed shall  be  the  amount  that  would  be  In 
effect  for  that  annuity  on  the  effective  date 
specified  in  section  7  if  the  annuity  had 
originally  been  computed  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (3)  of  section  14Sl(c)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a). 

(3)  Effective  date  of  recomput axiom.— An 
annuity  recomputed  under  this  subsection 
shall  take  effect  as  so  recomputed  on  the  ef- 
fective date  specified  in  section  7. 

(c)  rtaisoNS  Eligible  for  Recomputa- 
TiOM.— A  person  is  eligible  to  have  an  annu- 
ity under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  recom- 
puted under  subsection  (b)  if— 

(1)  the  annuity  Is  based  upon  the  service 
of  a  manber  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
died  on  active  duty  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  September  21.  1972.  and  ending  on 
the  effective  date  specified  in  section  7;  and 

(2)  the  retired  pay  of  that  member  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
was  computed  using  a  rate  of  basic  pay 
lower  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  death  for  the  grade  In  which  the 
member  was  serving  at  the  time  of  death. 

SEC.  6.  OPEN  ENROLLMENT  PERIOD 

(a)  PERSONS  Not  Currently  Participat- 
iwo  In  Survivor  Benefit  Plan.— 

(1)  Election  of  sbp  coverage.- An  eligible 
retired  or  former  member  may  elect  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  during 
the  open  enrollment  period  specified  In  sub- 
section (f ). 

(2)  BJlection  of  supplemental  annuity 
covERAOE.— An  eligible  retired  or  former 
member  who  elects  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
participate  In  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
may  also  elect  during  the  open  enrollment 
period  to  participate  in  the  Supplemental 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  established  under 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  73  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section  3. 

(3)  EUGIBLE  RETIRED  OR  FORMER  MEBtBER.- 

For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  an 
eligible  retired  or  former  member  is  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  on  the  day  before  the 
first  day  of  the  open  enrollment  period  is 
not  a  participant  In  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  and— 

(A)  is  entitled  to  retired  pay;  or 

(B)  would  be  entitled  to  retired  pay  under 
chapter  67  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
but  for  the  fact  that  such  member  or 
former  member  is  under  60  years  of  age. 

(4)  Status  under  sbp  of  persons  making 
elections.— 

(1)  Standard  annuity.— A  person  making 
an  election  under  this  subsection  by  reason 
of  ellglbiUty  under  paragraph  OKA)  shall 
be  treated  for  all  purposes  as  providing  a 
standard  annuity  under  the  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plan. 

(2)  Reserve-component  annuity.— A 
person  making  an  election  under  this  sub- 
section by  reason  of  eligibility  under  para- 
graph (3)(B)  shall  be  treated  for  all  pur- 
poses as  providing  a  reserve-component  an- 
nuity under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan. 

(b)  Election  To  Increase  Coverage  Under 
SBP.— A  person  who  on  the  day  before  the 
first  day  of  the  open  enrollment  period  Is  a 
participant  In  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  but 
is  not  participating  at  the  maximum  base 
amount  or  (In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
member  who  is  married)  Is  providing  cover- 
age under  the  Plan  for  a  dependent  child 
and  not  for  the  person's  spouse  or  former 
spouse  may.  during  the  open  enrollment 
period— 

(1)  dect  to  participate  in  the  Plan  at  a 
higher  base  amount:  or 


(2)  elect  to  provide  an  annuity  under  the 
Plan  for  the  person's  spouse  or  former 
spouse  at  a  base  amount  not  less  than  the 
base  amount  provided  for  the  dependent 
child. 

(c)  Election  for  Current  SBP  Partici- 
pants To  Participate  in  Supplemental 
SBP.— 

(1)  EixcTioN.- A  person  who  is  eligible  to 
make  an  election  under  this  paragraph  may 
elect  during  the  open  enrollment  period  to 
participate  in  the  Supplemental  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  established  under  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  3. 

(2)  Persons  eligible.— Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3),  a  person  is  eligible  to 
make  an  election  under  paragraph  (1)  if  on 
the  day  before  the  first  day  of  the  open  en- 
rollment period  the  person  is  a  participant 
in  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  and  under  that 
Plan  is  providing  an  annuity  for  the  per- 
son's spouse  or  a  former  spouse. 

<3)  Limitation  on  eligibility  for  certain 
SBP  participants  not  affected  by  two-tier 
annuity  computation.— a  person  is  not  eli- 
gible to  make  an  election  under  this  subsec- 
tion If  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned) the  annuity  of  a  spouse  or  former 
spouse  beneficiary  of  that  person  under  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  will  be  computed 
under  section  1451(e)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  However,  such  a  person  may 
during  the  open  enrollment  period  waive 
the  right  to  have  that  annuity  computed 
under  such  section.  Any  such  election  is  ir- 
revocable. A  person  making  such  a  waiver 
may  make  an  election  under  this  subsection 
during  the  open  enrollment  period  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  participant  in  the  Survi- 
vor Benefit  Plan. 

(d)  Manner  of  Making  Elections.— An 
election  under  this  section  must  be  made  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  person  making  the 
election,  and  received  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned before  the  end  of  the  open  enroll- 
ment period.  Any  such  election  shall  be 
made  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  and 
with  the  same  opportunities  for  designation 
of  beneficiaries  and  specification  of  base 
amount,  that  apply  iinder  the  Survivor  Ben- 
efit Plan  or  the  Supplemental  Survivor  Ben- 
efit Plan,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  person 
making  an  election  to  provide  a  reserve-com- 
ponent annuity  shall  make  a  desigrnation  de- 
scribed in  section  1448(e)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

(e)  Effective  Date  for  Elections.— Any 
such  election  shall  be  effective  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  election  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

(f)  Open  EInrollment  F»eriod  Defined.- 
The  open  enrollment  period  Is  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  speci- 
fied in  section  7. 

(g)  Effect  of  Death  of  Person  Making 
Election  Within  Two  Years  of  Making 
Election.— If  a  person  making  an  election 
under  this  section  dies  before  the  end  of  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  election,  the  election  is  void  and 
the  amount  of  any  reduction  in  retired  pay 
of  the  person  that  is  attributable  to  the 
election  shall  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  to  the 
person's  beneficiary  under  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan. 

(h)  Applicability  of  Certain  Provisions 
OF  Law.— The  provisions  of  sections  1449. 
1453,  and  1454  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  are  applicable  to  a  person  making  an 
election,  and  to  an  election,  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  if  made  under 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  73  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 


(I)  Definitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section: 

(1)  The  term  "Survivor  Benefit  Plan" 
means  the  program  established  under  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "retired  pay"  includes  re- 
tainer pay  paid  under  section  6330  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  terms  "uniformed  services"  and 
"Secretary  concerned"  have  the  meanings 
given  those  terms  in  section  101  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.  S.  MISCELLANEOUS  TECHNICAL  AND  CLERI- 
CAL AMENDMENTS 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  73  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1447  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "this 
clause"  both  places  it  appears  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "this  paragraph":  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (11),  by  inserting  "paid 
under  section  6330  of  this  title"  after  "re- 
tainer pay". 

(2)  Sections  1447(2)(C)(i),  1447(3),  1447(4). 
1448(a)(4)(A).  1449,  and  1450(1)(2)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  retainer". 

(3)  Section  1450(fK3)(B)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "before  October  1, 
1985,  or":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  whichever  is  later". 

(4)  Section  1451(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  5(a)(1)),  by  inserting  "who  first 
became  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
before  September  8,  1980  "  after  'of  this 
title":  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (5)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  5(a)(1)).  by  inserting  "by  reason  of 
the  service  of  a  person  who  first  became  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  before  Sep- 
tember 8.  1980"  after  'of  this  title". 

(5)  Section  1451(e)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "plan"  in  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Plan". 

(6)  Section  1451(e)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(as  the  base  amount  is  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  under  section  1401a  of 
this  title)"  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

(7)  Section  1452(h)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(or  any  other  provision 
of  law)"  after  "of  this  title"  the  first  place  it 
appears:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Increased  under  sec- 
tion 1401a  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "so  increased". 

(b)  Effective  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  7.  effective  DATE 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  (other  than  the  amendments  made 
by  section  6)  shall  take  effect  on  the  later 
of- 

(1)  October  1. 1989;  or 

(2)  the  first  day  of  the  third  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  858.  A  bill  to  repeal  a  provision  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1989,  prohibiting  the  use 
of  funds  for  the  alteration  of  the  com- 
mand structure  for  military  forces  in 
Alaska;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

REPEAL  OF  ALASKA  COMMAND  STRUCTURE 
LIMITATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  I*resident,  today 
I  would  like  to  introduce  legislation  to 
rei>eal  a  provision  that  has  been  car- 
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ried  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  the  past  several 
years.  The  provision  of  the  statute 
that  I  would  like  to  repeal  prohibited 
the  military  from  changing  the  com- 
mand structure  responsible  for  mili- 
tary forces  stationed  in  my  home 
State.  Alaska.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  this  limitation  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. I  am  now  convinced  that  our 
military  leadership  understands  the 
strategic  importance  of  Alaska,  and 
this  is  reflected  in  a  new  command 
plan. 

The  modernization  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary forces,  and  the  proximity  of 
Alaska  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  fo- 
cused the  attention  of  United  States 
military  planners  on  Alaska.  Intercep- 
tions of  Bear  bombers  on  surveillance 
and  cruise  missile  launch  training 
flights  have  steadily  increased  in  my 
State.  The  level  of  activity  of  Soviet 
naval  forces  in  the  North  Pacific  has 
also  been  on  the  rise. 

Forces  assigned  to  Alaska  have  been 
increased  and  provided  with  the  most 
modem  equipment  to  meet  these  and 
other  threats.  The  F-15's  and  A-10  air- 
craft assigned  to  the  Alaska  Air  Com- 
mand and  the  Army's  6th  Light  Infan- 
try Division  constitute  a  significant 
portion  of  our  defensive  capability 
along  the  Pacific  Rim. 

Recognizing  Alaska's  crucial  location 
in  the  northern  Pacific,  and  the  criti- 
cal value  of  effective  and  efficient 
command  and  control  of  forces,  a  plan 
has  been  developed  to  incorporate 
forces  located  in  Alaska  into  the  Pacif- 
ic Command. 

In  place  of  the  existing  command  re- 
lationships which  stretch  back  to  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  for 
both  the  Army  and  Air  Force  units  in 
Alaska,  forces  in  my  State  will  now 
report  directly  to  CINCPAC  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

This  arrangement  will  provide  signif- 
icant benefits  to  both  the  wartime  and 
peacetime  activities  of  forces  dedicated 
to  our  Nation's  defense  in  the  Pacific 
theater.  Assets  in  Alaska  will  now  be 
factored  directly  into  the  warfighting 
plans  of  CINCPAC.  To  meet  peacetime 
requirements,  the  subunlfied  com- 
mander in  Alaska  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  directly  employ  all  DOD 
assets  within  his  command.  More  im- 
portantly, the  Alaskan  commander 
will  now  participate  in  the  decisions  to 
employ  the  collective  Pacific  forces. 

My  colleagues  have  heard  me  at 
length  over  the  past  2  weeks  concern- 
ing the  tragedy  in  Prince  William 
Sound.  No  event  could  bring  home 
more  dramatically  the  importance  of 
on  the  scene  officials  havinjg  control  of 
resources  to  respond  to  peacetime 
emergencies.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  moved  rapidly,  after  receiv- 
ing the  proper  authority,  to  meet  the 
challenges  within  their  means  to  aid  iii 
the  recovery  from  Ihi^  disastei.  xiiis 
will  be  a  long,  drawn  out  involvement. 


Secretary  Cheney  has  my  deepest 
gratitude  for  his  untiring  and  respon- 
sive efforts  in  this  regard. 

Lt.  Gen.  Tom  Mclnemy  activated 
Joint  Task  Force  Alaska  to  respond  to 
the  intensive  command,  control,  and 
manpower  demands  of  coordinating 
the  military  role  in  the  clean  up  cam- 
paign of  this  disaster.  With  the  new 
command  change,  I  believe  the  re- 
sponse to  any  future  problems  of  this 
nature  will  also  be  coordinated  efforts. 

This  joint  commsmd  force,  the  sub- 
unified  command,  is  at  work  right  now 
as  the  joint  task  force  to  help  us  alle- 
viate the  affects  of  that  great  oil  spill 
on  my  State. 

The  thorny  command  relationship 
problem  could  not  have  been  settled 
without  the  contributions  of  the 
senior  military  commanders  in  Alaska 
and  the  Pacific  Command.  I  wish  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  for 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  Lt. 
Gen.  Tom  Mclnemy,  commander  of 
the  Alaska  Air  Command,  Maj.  Gen. 
Tom  Fields,  commander  of  the  6th  In- 
fantry Division,  and  in  particular  Ad- 
miral Hardisty,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Pacific  Command.  Admiral  Hardis- 
ty's  sensitivity  to  my  concerns  and 
those  of  other  Alaskans  In  this  matter, 
and  his  strong  commitment  to  doing 
the  right  thing  for  the  military,  de- 
serve full  credit  for  the  agreement 
throughout  the  military  that  the  DOD 
and  Alaska  on  their  new  command 
structure.  He  has  ably  built  upon  the 
outstanding  effort  of  his  predecessor. 
Admiral  Hays,  to  resolve  this  issue. 

This  measure  has  been  closely  co- 
ordinated with  the  leadership  of  the 
Armed  Service  Committee,  Senator 
NuKN  and  Senator  Warner.  They  have 
been  most  helpful.  While  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  bill  in  the  Senate  today,  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  repeal  will  be  in- 
cluded in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions measure  scheduled  for  markup 
soon  in  the  House.  The  new  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  MuRTHA,  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  Mr.  McDade.  are  support- 
ive of  my  efforts  to  resolve  this  issue 
and  have  agreed  to  sponsor  the  repeal 
of  the  provision  I  mentioned  in  their 
bill  as  it  leaves  the  House. 

If  successful  in  this  repeal  effort, 
the  new  command  arrangements  must 
be  in  place  long  before  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  ind  they  must  be.  We  need 
to  ensure  that  funding  for  the  Alaska 
military  effort  be  shifted  to  CINCPAC 
before  fiscal  year  1991. 

I  believe  the  bill  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  good  for  the  military  forces  of 
Alaska,  good  for  the  Pacific  Command, 
and  most  of  all,  good  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  hope  the 
measure  will  be  supported  by  the 
Senate  since  it  was  a  provision  that  at 
my  request  the  Senate  placed  in  the 
existing  law. 

I  am  pleased  to  come  before  the 
Senate   and   thank   Members   of   the 


Senate  for  supporting  us  in  this  effort, 
and  to  ask  that  this  bill  be  passed. 


By  Mr.  WIUSON: 
S.  859.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a 
drug  utilization  review  system  to  pre- 
vent adverse  drug  reactions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

DRUG  utilization  REVIEW  ACT  OP  1989 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve win  lead  to  better  quality  health 
care  for  all  Americans  and  which  has 
the  potential  to  save  billions  of  health 
care  dollars  now  reimbursed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  State  govern- 
ments, and  third  party  payers. 

This  legislation  will  mandate  the 
creation  of  a  system  of  medication 
management  throughout  the  Nation 
so  that,  in  time,  thousands  of  needless 
hospital  and  nursing  home  admissions 
caused  by  adverse  reactions  to  drug 
interactions  will  be  avoided. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  which, 
among  other  things,  provided  for  pre- 
scription drug  benefits.  To  accommo- 
date the  benefits  Congress  mandated 
the  creation  of  a  claims  system  so  that 
pharmacists  and  dispensing  physicians 
could  be  reimbursed  for  the  drugs  ob- 
tained by  those  who  qualify.  This  bill 
would  mandate  that,  at  the  same  time, 
a  medication  management  component 
be  added  to  the  claims  capability. 

Most  Americans  are  familiar  with 
advertising  by  chain  drug  stores  which 
encourage  customers  to  utilize  pre- 
scription record  safeguards.  While  the 
drug  chains  are,  of  course,  motivated 
to  ensure  customer  loyalty,  they  also 
provide  a  vital  service  in  helping  to 
avoid  adverse  reactions  to  drugs. 
Chain  drug  stores  have  pioneered  the 
software  necessary  to  provide  the  serv- 
ice. Recently,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  put  on  line  a  complete  medi- 
cation management  system  for  those 
in  uniform— which,  incidentally,  in- 
cludes Members  of  Congress. 

My  legislation  would  take  the  chain 
drug  store  concept  several  giant  steps 
further  by  creating  a  nationwide 
system.  Customer  loyalty  to  one  store 
would  no  longer  be  a  prerequisite. 
Also,  we  will  bring  in  to  the  system 
thousands  of  pharmacies  which  are 
not  part  of  the  chains.  And.  eventual- 
ly. I  propose  that  all  physicians  in  the 
Nation  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
access  the  system  1  year  after  the 
pharmacies. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  held  hearings  on 
medication  management.  We  heard  a 
parade  of  experts  range  in  their  pre- 
dictions of  the  number  of  hospital  ad- 
missions and  institutionalizations  that 
are  due  to  adverse  reactions  to  drug 
interactions.  Recently,  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Health 
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and  Human  Services  issued  a  report, 
based  on  studies  in  the  Northeast,  that 
estimated  millions  in  savings  if  such 
hospital  admissions  could  be  avoided. 

While  there  is  no  empirical  data  to 
pinpoint  the  percentage  of  institution- 
alizations due  to  lack  of  medication 
management,  the  range  of  expert  esti- 
mates indicates  that,  even  if  we 
assume  the  very  lowest  estimate,  then 
arbitrarily  cut  It  in  half,  and  then 
halve  it  again,  and  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment then  pays  for  the  entire 
medication  msmagement  program  I 
propose— hardware,  software,  and  op- 
erating costs— the  cost-benefit  to  the 
Government  will  be  4  to  1.  That's  the 
very  lowest  cost  benefit;  the  mid-range 
estimate  is  17  to  1.  It  may  well  go 
much  higher. 

The  operational  concept,  designed 
by  a  group  of  private  citizens  and 
public  servants  in  Seattle,  WA,  In- 
volves a  somewhat  sophisticated  Infor- 
mation retrieval  technique.  The 
method  of  informing  the  user  is  not 
unlike  a  stop  light:  red  If  the  Interac- 
tion wUl  be  seriously  adverse,  yellow  If 
caution  is  Indicated  and  green  If  the 
prescription  is  OK.  Included  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  are  safeguards 
that  will  protect  against  misuse  of  dis- 
closure of  personal  prescription 
records.  This  language  has  been 
worked  out  with  a  group  of  attorneys 
whose  specialty  is  privacy  and  civil 
rights. 

The  design  of  the  system  Is  to  be  pi- 
loted in  Seattle.  King  County,  WA. 
where  a  group  of  concerned  citizens- 
experts  In  their  fields— have  formed  a 
nonprofit  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  demonstration  of  the 
system.  It  is  my  intention  to  seek  pri- 
vate funding  from  a  major  foundation 
in  order  to  provide  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  actual  data  from  the 
pilot  so  that  the  cost  benefit  of  this 
proposal  can  be  tested  and  visible  pro- 
gressively ahead  of  the  mandate  of 
this  legislation.  The  guiding  force  to 
the  Seattle  group  is  the  HHS  Regional 
Director  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  Dr.  Chisato  Kawabori.  Dr. 
Kawabori's  son,  Justin,  a  public  policy 
student  at  Occidental  College  in  Los 
Angeles.  CA.  did  the  research  for  this 
project  while  on  my  staff  this  past 
year. 

Mr.  President,  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence concerning  medication  manage- 
ment is  almost  overwhelming,  causing 
experts  to  wonder  why  we  have  not 
moved  faster  to  achieve  what  this  bill 
proposes.  Former  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Dr.  Otis  Bowen. 
in  directing  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  concerning  the  stand- 
ards for  the  drug  claims  system  of  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act. 
included  in  his  instructions  that  sys- 
tems designers  should  try  to  introduce 
medication  management  features. 
Now.  it  is  clear  that  the  technology 


exists  to  make  a  nationwide  system 
possible  and.  Indeed,  mandatory. 

In  these  days  of  an  aging  population 
which  seeks  more  and  better  health 
care,  we  must  do  our  very  best  to 
ensure  that  our  people  enjoy  the  full 
fruits  of  a  life  free  of  sickness  and  hos- 
pitalization. And,  In  these  days  of 
budget  deficits,  we  must  find  creative 
ways  to  use  our  ever-expanding  health 
care  dollars  wisely.  With  my  bill  on 
medication  management,  we  get 
both— better  health  care  and  we  save 
bUUons. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that 
Senator  Johm  Heinz,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  whose  staff  assisted 
measurably  in  the  preparation  of  this 
legislation.  Is  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  be  added  as  such.* 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  860.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  ensure  ade- 
quate analysis  of  the  budgetary  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs for  veterans  health  care  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ENSURING  ADEQUATE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BUTGET- 
ARY  NEEDS  DEPARTMENT  OP  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS FOR  HEALTH  CARE 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President, 
America's  veterans  are  currently  expe- 
riencing a  health  care  crisis  of  un- 
precedented proportions.  Nationwide, 
thousands  of  veterans  have  been  told 
that  they  can  no  longer  receive  health 
care  at  VA  facilities.  While  efforts  are 
underway  to  address  this  tragedy 
through  the  appropriations  process,  it 
is  essential  that  the  events  that  preci- 
pitated the  VA's  Inability  to  provide 
health  care  to  veterans  are  never  re- 
peated. 

It  Is  toward  that  end  that  I  am  today 
Introducing  the  Veterans'  Health  Care 
Budget  Guidelines  Act.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  this  proposal  is  support- 
ed by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  American  Legion,  and  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

This  bill  Is  a  simple  measure.  It  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, In  presenting  the  administra- 
tion's budget  to  Congress,  to  provide 
an  analysis  of  how  this  budget  will 
meet  the  full  demand  for  health  care 
by  this  Nation's  veterans.  Not  only 
must  the  demands  of  the  so-cadled  Cat- 
egory A  veterans  be  considered,  but 
the  anticipated  medical  demands  on 
the  system  of  aU  veterans  are  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Secretary's  budget  pres- 
entation to  Congress  under  this  legis- 
lation. 

If  a  proposed  budget  Is  insufficient 
to  meet  these  needs,  then  the  Secre- 
tary must  Include  estimates  of  how  in- 
adequate the  requested  funding  Is,  and 
how  mstfiy  veterans  will  be  denied 
access  to  the  VA  health  care  system 
under  the  administration's  proposal. 


The  Comptroller  Genersd  of  the 
United  States  will  review  the  Secre- 
tary's estimates  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  accuracy  of  those  figures. 
The  need  for  this  legislation  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  my  colleagues.  Veter- 
ans' health  care  programs  are  experi- 
encing a  funding  shortfall  for  this 
fiscal  year  of  approximately  $635  mil- 
lion. The  accumulated  lack  of  re- 
sources facing  the  new  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs'  medical  programs 
has  been  estimated  to  exceed  $1  bil- 
lion. 

There  Is  little  disagreement  over  the 
cause  of  this  crisis— the  previous  ad- 
ministration misled  congressional  lead- 
ers as  to  the  adequacy  of  its  proposed 
budgets.  Whether  this  deception  was 
intentional,  or  whether  someone  was 
just  asleep  at  the  switch,  a  shortfall  of 
this  magnitude  did  not  develop  over- 
night. It  did.  however,  develop  during 
a  period  of  time  when  the  administra- 
tion was  assuring  the  Senate  that  ade- 
quate funding  was  being  requested  to 
respond  to  veterans'  health  care  needs. 
The  extent  of  the  crisis  has  been 
well  documented.  And  although  the 
previous  VA  Administrator,  as  recently 
as  September,  1988,  In  referencing  vet- 
erans' health  care  programs,  told  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
"the  system  is  not  on  the  brink  of  col- 
lapse," reports  from  veterans,  VA  em- 
ployees and  veterans  service  organiza- 
tions have  removed  any  credence  ever 
associated  with  that  statement. 

Every  day  I  hear  from  veterans  who 
have  been  advised  they  will  no  longer 
be  provided  health  care.  Those  veter- 
ans suffer  from  both  service-connected 
and  non-service-connected  disabilities. 
They  served  this  Nation  during  war 
and  during  peace,  whichever  was  re- 
quired of  them.  They  faced  enemy  fire 
and  provided  essential  support  outside 
combat  zones.  The  bottom  line  re- 
mains that  hundreds  of  veterans  In  my 
State  alone— veterans  who  responded 
to  their  Nation's  call  to  service— have 
been  denied  medical  treatment  at  VA 
hospitals,  treatment  they  have  always 
received  in  the  past. 

As  you  look  behind  the  statistics  and 
see  each  individual  veteran's  circum- 
stances, the  situation  becomes  even 
more  grim.  Some  of  these  veterans  are 
Indigent  and  cannot  afford  care  from 
private  providers.  Some  are  elderly 
veterans  living  on  fixed  Incomes  and 
have  been  told  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  will  no  longer  provide 
their  prescribed  medications.  Some  are 
veterans  who  never  purchased  health 
insurance,  because  they  believed  that 
the  VA  and  their  honorable  service  to 
this  Nation  was  all  the  insurance  they 
would  ever  need. 

This  matter  Is  not  unique  to  South 
Dakota.  There  Is  not  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  not  heard  similar  stories 
from   back   home.   The  situation  re- 
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quires  two  inunediate  actions  on  our 
part. 

The  first  is  that  of  securing  in- 
creased levels  of  funding  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  and  fiscal  year  1990. 
well  beyond  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  the  funding  necessary  to 
bring  VA  health  care  programs  out  of 
this  crisis. 

The  second  action  we  need  to  take  is 
to  prevent  this  crisis  from  ever  recur- 
ring. I  am  hopeful  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  will  accomplish  that 
task  by  requiring  that  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  health  care  budget  include  a 
precise  review  of  the  impact  the 
budget  will  have  on  all  veterans  who 
may  need  VA  care. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  measure  is 
not  intended  to  suggest  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in,  or  a  criticism  of,  our  recently 
named  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
To  the  contrary,  the  new  Secretary 
has  demonstrated  his  intentions  to 
work  well  with  Congress  and  support 
veterans  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  his  first  year  as  the 
veterans'  representative  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  must  be  marred  by  the 
mistake  of  his  predecessor.  Neverthe- 
less, this  is  a  critical  time  for  veterans' 
health  care,  and,  in  response  to  last 
year's  tragedy,  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the 
VA  health  care  system  from  this  day 
forward. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  have  dedi- 
cated a  portion  of  their  lives  to  this 
Nation's  security  deserve  better  treat- 
ment from  the  Government  that 
called  them  to  service.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  effort  to  estab- 
lish reasonable  gudelines  to  prevent 
future  fimding  crises  within  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs'  health 
care  programs,  and  ask  that  the  full 
text   of   the   bill   be   printed   in   the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  860 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

8BCT10N    I.    BUDGET    REQUESTS    FOR    VETERANS 
HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  IM  GsifKRAL.— Section  203  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(cXl)  Each  appropriation  request  for  vet- 
erans health  care  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
for  a  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  1108  of 
title  31  shall  include— 

"(A)  the  Secretary's  assessment  of  wheth- 
er the  amount  requested  for  veterans  health 
care  is  sufficient  to  fund  a  level  of  care  that 
fully  meets  the  anticipated  demand  for  such 
care  during  such  fiscal  year:  and 

"(B)  if  such  amount  Is  not  sufficient  to 
fund  that  level  of  care  for  such  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  a  statement  specifying  the  amount 
needed  to  fund  that  level  of  care  for  such 
fiscal  year  and 


"(U)  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  adverse 
effects  for  veterans  health  care  that  will 
result  from  funding  such  care  in  the 
amount  requested. 

"(2)  At  the  same  time  as  the  President 
submits  the  budget  for  a  fiscal  year  to  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  a 
report  containing— 

"(A)  the  Secretary's  assessment  of  wheth- 
er the  amount  specified  in  the  budget  for 
veterans  health  care  is  sufficient  to  fund  a 
level  of  care  that  fully  meets  the  anticipat- 
ed demand  for  such  care  during  such  fiscal 
year;  and 

"(B)  if  such  amount  Is  not  sufficient  to 
fund  that  level  of  care  for  such  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  a  statement  specifying  the  amount 
needed  to  fund  that  level  of  care  for  such 
year;  and 

"(11)  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  adverse 
effects  for  veterans  health  care  that  will 
result  from  funding  such  care  in  the 
amount  specified  in  the  budget. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Comptroller  General  receives 
the  report  under  paragraph  (2).  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  (A)  his  assess- 
ment of  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  and  (B) 
any  other  comments  that  the  Comptroller 
General  considers  appropriate. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'veterans  health  care'  includes  hos- 
pital care,  nursing  home  care,  domiciliary 
care,  and  other  medical  care  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Technical  AMENOtuarrs.- ( 1 )  The  sec- 
tion heading  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"§  203.  Appropriations". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  203  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
3  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"203.  Appropriations.".* 


By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
S.  862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  establish  a  grant  program  to 
assist  the  residents  of  rural  areas  and 
small  communities  to  secure  adequate 
quantities  of  safe  water,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiure.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

nOEKCENCY  WATER  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
State  of  Iowa  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  many  rural  areas  and  small 
communities  lack  adequate  amounts  of 
safe  water,  and  many  of  them  are  just 
plain  out  of  water.  They  do  not  have 
water  to  drink,  or  to  bathe,  or  even  to 
flush  the  toilet.  There  are  many  cases 
where  older  residents  of  these  commu- 
nities are  entirely  dependent  upon 
neighbors  to  haul  water  for  drinking 
and  household  use  to  them  from  other 
conununities  in  plastic  milk  jugs.  Live- 
stock producers  are  being  forced  to  liq- 
uidate their  herds  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  haul 
water  to  them  over  long  distances.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  overemphasize 
just  how  serious  this  situation  is. 


The  largest  share  of  these  water 
problems  are  due  to  continuing 
drought  conditions.  Even  with  normal 
rainfall,  Iowa  groundwater  supplies 
will  not  be  replenished  before  2  years 
from  now.  The  huge  increase  in  appli- 
cations to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration for  water  assistance  readily  il- 
lustrates just  how  serious  this  situa- 
tion has  become  in  the  past  year.  For 
the  last  fiscal  year  in  Iowa  there  were 
applications  to  FmHA  for  water  and 
sewer  grants  and  loans  of  somewhat 
more  than  $6.5  million.  All  of  these 
applications  were  funded.  So  far  this 
year  there  have  been  over  $60  million 
in  applications  for  such  assistance. 
However,  Iowa's  allocation  of  FmHA 
grant  and  money  for  water  and  sewer 
projects  now  stands  at  only  $10.8  mil- 
lion for  this  year.  For  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  there  are  over  $1  billion  in  such 
applications,  much  more  than  twice 
the  available  money. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram to  provide  emergency  grants  to 
assist  residents  of  rural  areas  and 
small  communities  to  secure  adequate 
quantities  of  safe  water.  Under  the 
program,  grants  would  be  provided  to 
remedy  sudden  and  significant  de- 
clines in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
available  water  or  to  perform  repairs, 
partial  replacement  or  maintenance  on 
existing  water  systems  that  would 
remedy  an  acute  shortage  of  quality 
water. 

The  program  established  under  this 
bill  would  focus  its  efforts  and  re- 
sources on  dealing  with  the  most  seri- 
ous situations  in  rural  areas  and  small 
communities  that  have  limited  re- 
sources to  deal  with  water  shortages. 
Traditional  FmHA  programs  focus  on 
the  longer  term  and  have  require- 
ments that  some  conununities  are 
unable  to  meet.  The  program  estab- 
lished by  this  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide help  on  an  emergency  basis  to 
rural  areas  and  smaller  communities 
with  severe  water  problems.  If  we  do 
not  get  water  to  these  conununities 
they  are  just  going  to  wither  away. 
Without  water  a  community  cannot 
survive  let  alone  develop  and  attract 
business  and  industry. 

Under  the  bill,  grants  may  be  made 
to  public  entities,  such  as  cities  or 
towns,  or  to  private  nonprofit  entities, 
such  as  Txind  water  associations.  The 
grants  may  be  used  for  water  line  ex- 
tensions from  existing  water  systems, 
laying  new  lines,  repairs,  maintenance, 
well  digging,  equipment  replacement, 
and  for  other  appropriate  purposes  as- 
sociated with  developing  water 
sources,  or  treating,  storing,  or  distrib- 
uting water. 

Grants  are  to  be  limited  to  areas 
that  do  not  include  any  part  of  a  city 
or  town  with  a  population  greater 
than  3.000  inhabitants.  Areas  with 
median     household     income     greater 
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than  statewide  norunetropolitan 
median  Income  are  not  eligible  for 
grants. 

The  bin  provides  for  grants  of  up  to 
$500,000  to  remedy  sudden  and  signifi- 
cant declines  in  the  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  available  water,  and  up  to 
$75,000  for  grants  for  repair,  partial 
replacement,  or  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing systems.  Subject  to  these  limits, 
grants  shall  be  in  amoxmts  equal  to 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  funded 
projects.  Up  to  $50  million  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  program  in 
each  fiscal  year.  For  the  first  year  the 
program  is  funded,  70  percent  of  the 
avaUable  fimds  shall  be  conunitted 
within  5  months  of  the  date  the  funds 
are  appropriated. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  assistance 
provided  under  this  legislation  will 
benefit  commimities  that  have  been 
hit  by  a  devastating  natural  disaster. 
As  Americans  we  have  a  strong  tradi- 
tion of  responding  together  as  a 
Nation  to  help  those  who  have  been 
struck  by  such  disasters.  I  hope  that  in 
fulfillment  of  that  tradition  we  will 
soon  pass  this  legislation  to  provide 
critically  needed  emergency  water  as- 
sistance in  rural  areas  and  small  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  862 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Water  Assistance  Act  of  1989". 

SEC       2        EMERGENCY       WATER       ASSISTANCE 
PROJECTS. 

Subtitle  A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  U  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  306  (7  U.S.C.  1926)  the 
following  new  section: 

-8BC     SWA.     EMERGENCY     WATER     ASSISTANCE 
PROJECTS. 

••(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
provide  grants  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  the  residents  of  rural  areas 
and  small  communities  to  secure  adequate 
quantities  of  safe  water— 

■•(1)  after  a  sudden  and  significant  decline 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  water  available 
from  the  water  supplies  of  such  rural  areas 
and  small  communities;  or 

"(2)  when  repairs,  partial  replacement,  or 
maintenance  efforts  on  established  water 
systems  would  remedy  an  acute  shortage  of 
quality  water.  ^      . . 

"(b)  PRioRmr.— In  carrying  out  subsection 
(a)  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
projects  described  in  subsection  (a)(1).  and 
provide  at  least  70  percent  of  aU  such  grants 
to  such  projects. 

■(c)  EuoiBiLrry.- To  be  eligible  to  obtain 
a  grant  under  this  section,   an  applicant 

shall —  „. 

•'(1)   be   a   public   or   private   non-profit 

entity:  and 

•■(2)  in  the  case  of  a  grant  made  under 
subsection  (aKl).  demonstrate  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  decline  referred  to  in  such 


subsection  occurred  within  2  years  of  the 
date  the  application  was  filed  for  such 
grant. 

"(d)  Uses.— Grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  for  water  line  extensions 
from  existing  systems,  laying  of  new  water 
lines,  repairs,  significant  maintenance,  dig- 
ging of  new  wells,  equipment  replacement, 
hook  and  tap  fees,  and  any  other  appropri- 
ate purpose  associated  with  developing 
sources  of  treating,  storing,  or  distributing 
wfttcr. 

"(e)  Restrictions.— No  grant  provided 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  to  assist  any 
rural  area  or  community  that— 

"(1)  Includes  any  area  In  any  city  or  town 
with  a  population  In  excess  of  3.000  Inhabit- 
ants according  to  the  most  recent  decennial 
census  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  has  a  median  household  Income  in 
excess  of  the  State  nonmetropoUtan  median 
Income  according  to  the  most  recent  decen- 
nial census  of  the  United  States. 

"(f)  Maximum  Grants.— Grants  made 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  each  grant  made  under 
subsection  (a)(1),  $500,000;  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  each  grant  made  under 
subsection  (a)(2),  $75,000. 

"(g)  Pull  Funding.— Subject  to  subsection 
(e).  grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
In  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
costs  of  the  projects  conducted  under  this 
section. 

"(h)  Application.— The  Secretary  shall 
develop  a  nationally  competitive  application 
process  to  receive  grants  under  this  section. 
The  process  shall  Include  criteria  for  evalu- 
ating applications.  Including  population, 
median  household  Income,  and  the  severity 
of  the  decline  In  quantity  or  quality  of 
water. 

"(I)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $50,000,000  for  each 
fiscal  year.". 

SEC  3.  implementation. 

"(A)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  publish— 

(1)  Interim  final  regulations  to  carry  out 
section  306A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  within  45  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  final  regulations  to  carry  out  section 
306A  of  such  Act  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Funds.- 

"(1)  Obligation.— The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shaU  designate  70  percent  of  the 
funds  made  avaUable  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
for  which  appropriations  are  made  under 
section  306A(h)  of  such  Act  within  5  months 
of  the  date  such  funds  are  appropriated. 

"(2)  Release.— The  Secretary  may  release 
funds  prior  to  the  issuance  of  final  regula- 
tions under  subsection  (a)(2)  for  grants 
under  section  306A(a)(l)  of  such  Act.* 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Boschwitz): 
S.  863.  A  bill  to  create  a  rural  part- 
nership fund  and  a  loan  program  to 
administer  funds  from  such  fund,  to 
create  a  microbusiness  loan  fund  and  a 
microbusiness  technical  assistance 
fimd  and  a  program  to  administer 
funds  from  such  funds,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

RURAL  access  to  CAPITAL  ACT  OF  1B89 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  economic  crisis  in  rural  America 


today.  In  introducing  the  Rural  Access 
to  Teleconununications  Act  of  1989 
last  week,  I  spoke  at  length  on  the 
problems  facing  rural  America  and 
Montana  in  particular. 

Rural  businessmen  face  an  uphill 
battle  in  competing  for  customers  with 
their  urban  counterparts.  In  the  same 
way  that  my  telecommunications  legis- 
lation will  help  rural  businesses  take 
greater  advantage  of  modem  phone 
technology.  We  need  to  provide  rural 
America  with  access  to  additional  tools 
of  modem  business— the  kind  of  tools 
that  urban  businessmen  take  for 
granted. 

One  such  necessary  tool  for  small 
businesses  is  the  formation  of  capital- 
capital  that  is  rapidly  disappearing 
from  rural  America. 

Deregulation  of  the  banking  indus- 
try is  draining  capital  from  rural  to 
urban  centers,  so  that  small  town  en- 
trepreneurs can't  get  a  loan  to  start  up 
or  fix  up  or  expand  their  main  street 
businesses. 

For  example,  a  company  by  the 
name  of  Woods'  Power-Grip  located  in 
Wolf  Point,  MT,  may  be  forced  to 
leave  that  community  for  a  more 
urban  area  because  the  owners  can't 
find  expansion  capital.  This  company, 
which  has  been  in  Wolf  Point  since 
1962,  manufactures  vacuum  lifting 
equipment,  which  is  sold  throughout 
the  world,  and  employs  56  people.  The 
loss  of  this  company  would  have  a  dev- 
astating impact  on  Wolf  Point's  econo- 
my. 

Examples  like  Woods'  Power-Grip 
can  be  found  throughout  rural  Amer- 
ic&< 

It's  not  fair.  And  we  in  Congress 
must  act  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  to 
turn  this  situation  around.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  help  keep  businesses 
in  rural  America  and  create  jobs— not 
force  them  out. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  today— to  help  preserve, 
foster,  and  expand  business  develop- 
ment in  rural  areas. 

My  legislation,  the  Rural  Access  to 
Capital  Act  of  1989.  will  fiU  the  gaps 
which  currently  exist  in  capital  avail- 
ability for  small  business  development 
in  rural  areas. 

The  legislation  takes  a  two-prong  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  It  would  estab- 
lish a  revolving  loan  public/private 
partnership  fund  for  larger  rural  busi- 
ness loans;  and  a  revolving  microbusi- 
ness loan  and  technical  assistance 
fimd  for  small-scale  loans. 


public/private  rural  partnership  fund 
The  public/private  rural  partnership 
fund— partnership  fund— would  be 
used  to  encourage  private  financial  in- 
stitutions and  non-Federal  funding 
sources  located  in  rural  communities 
to  invest  in  rural  businesses  in  those 
communities  by  providing  debt  or 
equity  capital,  or  guarantees  in  the 
first  or  subordinated  positions.  This 
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way,  institutions  located  In  rural  areas 
will  be  actively  involved  in  developing 
the  economies  of  their  own  communi- 
ties. 

The  Federal  Government  would  ap- 
propriate $30  million  to  establish  the 
partnership  fund  at  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  [SBA].  A  national 
competition  would  then  be  conducted 
whereby  eligible  applicants— public  or 
private  nonprofit  institutions— would 
submit  economic  development  plans  to 
the  SBA.  The  plans  would  include  de- 
scriptions of  businesses  in  which  the 
applicant  plans  to  invest,  type  of  sup- 
port to  be  provided— loan  guarantees, 
loans,  equity  capital,  technical  assist- 
ance, the  number  of  jobs  to  be  created, 
and  so  forth.  The  SBA  would  choose 
winners  and  award  them  grants  of  up 
to  $1  million.  The  grants  would  be 
used  by  the  successful  applicant  to 
provide  debt  or  equity  capital  to  busi- 
nesses on  a  revolving  basis;  package 
loans;  provide  technical  assistance; 
and  administration. 

In  order  to  apply  for  a  grant,  an  ap- 
plicant must  have  executed  participa- 
tion agreements  from  non-Federal 
sources  including  financial  institu- 
tions, small  business  investment  corpo- 
rations, foundations,  or  State  funds  at 
a  ratio  of  one  non-Federal  dollar  for 
each  partnership  fund  dollar. 

The  partnership  fund's  investment 
in  each  business  involved  would  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of 
total  financing  or  $300,000,  whichever 
is  less. 

Borrowers  must  demonstrate  that 
they  are  unable  to  secure  credit  on  ap- 
propriate terms  elsewhere. 

mCROBUSINESS  LOAH  AMD  TXCHMICAL 
ASSISTANCE  rUNDS 

The  microbusiness  loan  and  techni- 
cal assistance  funds  address  the  prob- 
lem of  unavailability  of  small-scale 
loans  and  technical  assistance  for 
small  businesses  located  in  rural  areas. 

Small-scale  loans  are  generally  un- 
available due  to  high  transaction  costs. 
These  funds  would  operate  similarly 
to  the  partnership  fund,  but  are  de- 
signed to  have  the  nonprofit  winner  of 
the  grants  make  technical  assistance 
and  loans  of  up  to  $25,000,  or  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  financial  package, 
whichever  is  less,  available  only  to 
businesses  employing  15  people  or  less. 
No  private  match  is  required. 

Providing  technical  assistance  to  mi- 
crobusinesses  is  often  critical  to  help 
ensure  their  continued  success  as  a 
business.  Therefore,  this  legislation  re- 
quires that  each  applicant  which  is 
awarded  a  grant  from  the  microbusi- 
ness loan  fund  must  also  be  awarded  a 
grant  from  the  technical  assistance 
fund.  Money  from  the  technical  assist- 
ance fund  will  be  used  by  the  success- 
ful applicant  to  help  businesses  pre- 
pare business  plans,  conduct  financial 
analyses,  service  loans  and  program 
administration. 


SBLC  CERTIFICATE  TRANSFER 

In  some  rural  communities,  banks  do 
not  participate  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  7(a)  program.  There- 
fore, in  an  effort  to  make  7(a)  loans 
more  accessible  to  businesses  located 
in  rural  areas,  the  legislation  includes 
a  provision  which  would  require  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  ap- 
prove the  transfer  of  any  existing  in- 
active small  business  lending  company 
[SBLC]  certificate  to  a  nonbank 
lender  that  will  agree  to  make  one- 
third  of  its  loans  in  rural  areas. 

USDA  STUDY 

The  legislation  would  also  require 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ex- 
amine the  economic  impact  on  small 
business  and  rural  communities  of  all 
programs  designed  to  influence  or 
manage  the  supply  of  farm  products, 
which  are  contained  in  future  farm 
legislation. 

CONCLDSION 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  bills  I  am 
introducing  to  help  provide  rural 
America  with  the  basic  tools  necessary 
to  foster  diversification. 

Last  week,  I  introduced  legislation 
that  provides  another  tool  to  bring 
rural  America  back  into  the  economic 
mainstream  and  create  jobs.  S.  759, 
the  Rural  Access  to  Telecommunica- 
tions Services  Act  of  1989.  will  close 
the  distance  gap  between  rural  and 
urban  America  by  bringing  state-of- 
the-art  telecommunications  services  to 
rural  areas.  This  legislation  is  critical 
to  enabling  rural  areas  to  fully  partici- 
pate in  the  increasing  proportion  of 
business  activity  related  to.  or  depend- 
ent on.  modem  high  capacity  telecom- 
munications services  and  facilities. 

Next.  I  plan  to  introduce  legislation 
that  will  correct  the  funding  shortfall 
problem  we  had  with  the  Essential  Air 
Service  Program  this  year.  The  legisla- 
tion will  make  EAS  an  entitlement 
under  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund.  That  way,  funds  will  always  be 
available  for  the  program.  Rural  com- 
munities will  be  able  to  plan  for  the 
future  and  attract  business  investment 
without  fear  that  air  service  may  one 
day  be  eliminated. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  help  break  down  some  of 
the  other  major  barriers  to  economic 
prosperity  in  rural  areas.  Few  issues 
are  more  important  this  Congress 
than  accomplishing  that  task. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  863 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


UMI 


SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural 
Access  to  Capital  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  In  almost  every  major  economic  re- 
spect, In  this  decade,  rural  areas  have  fallen 
behind  urban  areas; 

(2)  each  year,  in  this  Nation,  more  than 
500,000  individuals  are  leaving  rural  areas; 

(3)  the  unemployment  rate  in  rural  areas, 
which  has  historically  been  lower  than  the 
unemployment  rate  in  urban  areas,  is  now 
higher  than  such  rate  in  urban  areas; 

(4)  the  gap  between  urban  and  rural 
income  levels  has  widened; 

(6)  rural  poverty  rates  are  now  substan- 
tially greater  than  urban  poverty  rates; 

(6)  there  is  a  serious  danger  that  rural 
coDununities  will  be  increasingly  isolated 
from  the  economic  mainstream  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  deregulation  of 
banking,  communications  and  transporta- 
tion Industries,  and  concomitant  reductions 
in  the  services  provided  by  such  industries 
to  rural  areas; 

(7)  the  fact  that  rural  employment  is  dis- 
proportionately concentrated  in  industries 
such  as  agriculture,  resource  extraction  and 
low-skill  manufacturing  also  jeopardizes  the 
economic  strength  of  such  areas,  since  such 
industries  have  experienced  setbacks  in  this 
decade  and  are  not  likely  to  experience  in- 
creases in  employment  and  assets  in  the 
foreseeable  future; 

(8)  access  to  capital  is  critical  to  rural 
areas  to  enable  such  areas  to  develop  a  di- 
versified economic  base,  create  jobs,  and  re- 
enter the  economic  mainstream  of  this 
Nation; 

(9)  technical  assistance  should  be  provided 
whenever  capital  is  made  available  to  rural 
businesses  with  the  help  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

(10)  rural  communities  should  receive  en- 
couragement to  become  actively  involved  in 
economic  development  at  the  local  level 
through  partnerships  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  private  sector,  includ- 
ing nonprofit  entities  located  in  or  near 
such  rural  communities. 

SEC.  3.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  encourage  private  financial  institu- 
tions and  nonprofit  entities  to  invest  in 
rural  businesses  and  create  jobs  in  rural 
communities, 

(2)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  such 
rural  businesses,  and 

(3)  to  make  small  scale  loans  and  technical 
assistance  available  to  mlcrobusinesses. 

TITLE  1— PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  RURAL 
PARTNERSHIP  FUND 

SEC.  101.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  AsMiNisTRATOR.— The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

(2)  Eligible  applicant.— The  term  "eligi- 
ble applicant"  means  any  public  or  nonprof- 
it private  entity,  including- 

(A)  a  State  government  or  any  political 
subdivision  of  such  government. 

(B)  a  nonprofit  credit  union, 

(C)  a  Tunl  electric  or  telephone  coopera- 
tive, 

(D)  a  nonprofit  community  development 
corporation, 

(E)  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and 

(P)  an  economic  development  district 
which  serves  a  rural  community. 
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(3)  Eligible  business.— The  term  "eligible 
business"  means  a  business  which  is  other- 
wise unable  (using  reasonable  efforts)  to 
secure  credit  and  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  economic  development  worlc- 
plan  submitted  by  the  eligible  applicant  and 
which  fe  located  in  the  rural  community  in 
which  the  eligible  applicant  conducts  loan- 
related  activities. 

(4)  Rural  comfUHiTY.— The  term  rural 
community"  means— 

(A)  a  county  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  with  a  population  not  exceeding 
50,000  which  is  not  in  a  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area,  or  contiguous  to  such  an 
area,  and  has  been  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  a  rural  community,  and 

(B)  a  county  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  with  a  population  greater  than 
50.000  which— 

(i)  Is  recommended  for  designation  as  a 
rural  community  by  the  District  Director  of 
the  Administration  for  the  district  in  which 
such  county  or  subdivisions  located,  and 

(ii)  with  respect  to  which  such  designation 
is  approved  by  the  Administrator. 

SEC.    lot.    ESTABLISHMENT   OF    RURAL    PARTNER- 
SHIP FUND. 

(a)  a*  General.— There  is  established  in 
the  Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  "Rural  Partnership  Fund".  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Rural  Partnership  Fund  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.  Any  prof- 
its or  Income  derived  from  the  activities  of 
the  Fund  less  operating  expenses  incurred 
in  administering  such  Fund  shall  be  placed 
in  such  F\ind. 

(b)  Authorization.- There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  establishing  the  Rural  Partnership 

(c)  Use  of  Fund.— Amounts  in  the  Rural 
Partnership  Fund  may  be  used  to  fund 
loans  to  eligible  applicants  selected  as  loan 
recipients  under  section  103  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  10».  LOANS  FROM  RURAL  PARTNERSHIP  FUND. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  shall 
award  loans  from  the  Rural  Partnership 
Fund  to  eligible  applicants  selected  as  loan 
recipiente  and  such  loans  may  be  used— 

(1)  to  provide  debt  or  equity  capital  or 
loan  guarantees  to  eligible  businesses, 

(2)  to  provide  training  or  technical  assist- 
ance (Including  the  preparation  of  business 
plans,  financial  analysis,  loan  servicing  and 
program  administration)  to  eligible  busi- 
nesses, and 

(3)  to  provide  administrative  costs  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  described  In  paragraphs 
(l)and(2). 

(b)  Loan  Size  Limits.— Not  more  than 
$1  000,000  per  loan  may  be  provided  by  the 
Administrator  to  fund  a  loan  to  an  eligible 
applicant  by  the  Rural  Partnership  Fund. 

(c)  Loan  Co»ipetition.— ( 1)  The  Adminis- 
trator shaU  conduct  a  nationwide  competi- 
tion through  a  loan  application  process.  In 
order  to  be  considered  for  a  loan  under  this 
section,  an  eligible  applicant  shall  submit  an 
economic  development  workplan  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Such  economic  development 
workplan  shall  include— 

(A)  a  description  of  eligible  businesses  in 
which  the  eligible  applicant  plans  to  invest; 

(B)  a  description  of  the  type  of  support  to 
be  provided.  Including— 

(1)  loan  guarantees, 

(II)  loans, 

(III)  equity  capital,  and 

(iv)  technical  assistance;  and  ,  ,  ^    ^ 

(C)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  jobs  to 
be  created  or  retained.  .^    ^  »    „» 

(2)  No  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 


shall  issue  regulations  establishing  criteria 
for  such  competition.  Such  criteria  shall 
take  Into  consideration- 

(A)  the  amount  of  financial  participation 
by  private  entitles. 

(B)  the  ratio  of  Federal  to  non-Federal 
contributions,  and 

(C)  the  quality  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment workplans  submitted. 

(d)  Financial  Partnership  Agreements 
Required  for  Eligible  Applicants.— Before 
submitting  an  application  for  a  loan  under 
this  section,  an  eligible  applicant  shall  dem- 
onstrate, through  a  partnership  agreement 
or  agreements  with  non-Federal  entitles 
(such  as  banks,  other  financial  Institutions, 
small  business  Investment  corporations, 
foundations,  or  local  or  State  governments) 
that  such  entity  or  entitles  are  prepared  to 
participate  In  making  loans  to.  or  invest- 
ments in.  eligible  businesses  located  In  the 
rural  community  in  which  the  eligible  appli- 
cant intends  to  conduct  loan-related  activi- 
ties, that,  when  totaled,  equal  the  value  of 
the  amount  of  such  loan. 

(e)  Approval  or  Loans.— If  the  Adminis- 
trator approves  the  economic  development 
workplan  of  an  eligible  applicant  selected 
under  subsection  (c)  and  the  partnership 
agreement  or  agreements  of  such  applicant 
under  subsection  (d),  then  the  Administra- 
tor shall  approve  a  loan  for  such  eligible  ap- 
plicant and  shall  execute  a  contract  stating 
the  terms  of  such  loan  with  the  loan  recipi- 
ent, including  conditions  for  repayment. 

(f)  Monitoring  by  the  Administrator.— 
(I)  The  Administrator  shall  make  such  peri- 
odic onsite  visits  as  may  be  necessary  to  a 
loan  recipient  and  conduct  an  annual  audit 
to  ensure  that  any  loan  awarded  under  this 
section  is  administered  in  accordance  with 
this  section  and  any  other  applicable  law. 

(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines,  upon 
review  of  the  results  of  any  oversight  activi- 
ties described  under  paragraph  (1),  that  a 
loan  recipient  is  in  violation  of  the  terms  of 
a  loan  awarded  under  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  recall  such  loan  and  re- 
quire the  loan  recipient  to  repay  any  funds 
expended  from  such  loan. 

SEC.  IM.  disbursement  OF  LOAN  FUNDS  BY  LOAN 
RECIPIENTS. 

(a)  Local  Revolving  Funds.— All  funds  re- 
ceived by  a  loan  recipient  shall  be  placed 
Into  a  revolving  fund  to  be  administered  by 
the  loan  recipient,  and  any  profits  or 
Income  derived  from  the  activities  of  the  re- 
volving fund  less  operating  expenses  In- 
curred In  administering  such  fund  shall  be 
placed  Into  such  fund. 

(b)  Investment  Size  Limits.- The  size  of 
the  amount  to  be  provided  to  an  eligible 
business  from  a  loan  revolving  fund  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of — 

(1)  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  total  fi- 
nancing for  such  investment,  or 

(2)  $300,000. 
TITLE  n-MICROBUSlNESS  LOAN  AND 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FUND 


SEC.  201.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  Administrator.— The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" has  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  under  section  101(1)  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Eligible  applicant.— The  term  "eligi- 
ble applicant"  has  the  same  meaning  given 
such  term  under  section  101(2)  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Eligible  microbusiness.— The  term 
"eligible  microbusiness"  means  a  microbusi- 
ness which  Is  otherwise  unable  (using  rea- 
sonable efforts)  to  secure  credit  and  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment workplan  submitted  by  the  ellgl 


ble  applicant  and  which  is  located  In  the 
rural  community  in  which  the  eligible  appli- 
cant conducts  loan-related  activities. 

(4)  Microbusiness.— The  term  "microbusi- 
ness" means  a  business  which  employs  no 
more  than  15  full-time  (or  the  equivalent  of 
15  full-time)  employees. 

(5)  Rural  community.— The  term  "rural 
community"  has  the  same  meaning  given 
such  term  under  section  101(4)  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  202.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  MICROBUSINESS 
LOAN  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS. 

(a)  Microbusiness  Loan  Fund.— (1)  There 
Is  established  In  the  Treasury  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Microbusiness 
Loan  Fund".  The  capital  of  the  Microbusi- 
ness Loan  Fund  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  Any  profits  or  income  derived 
from  the  activities  of  the  Fund  less  operat- 
ing expenses  Incurred  in  administering  such 
Fund  shall  be  placed  in  such  Fund. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing the  Microbusiness  Loan  Fund. 

(3)  Amounts  In  the  Microbusiness  Loan 
Fund  may  be  used  to  fund  loans  to  eligible 
applicants  selected  as  loan  recipients  imder 
section  203  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Microbusiness  TE<niNicAL  Assistance 
Fund.— (1)  There  is  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury a  fund  known  as  the  "Microbusiness 
Technical  Assistance  Fund".  The  capital  of 
the  Microbusiness  Technical  Assistance 
Fund  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing the  Microbusiness  Technical  Assist- 
ance Fund. 

(3)  Amounts  in  the  Microbusiness  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Fund  may  be  used  to  fund 
grants  to  eligible  applicants  selected  as  re- 
cipients under  section  203  of  this  Act. 

SEC  203.  LOANS  FROM  THE  MICROBUSINESS  LOAN 
FUND  AND  GRANTS  FROM  THE  TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE  FUND. 

(a)  Loans  From  the  Microbusiness  Loan 
Fund.— The  Administrator  shall  award  loans 
from  the  Microbusiness  Loan  Fund  to  eligi- 
ble applicants  selected  as  loan  recipients 
and  such  loans  may  be  used— 

(1)  to  provide  loans  or  loan  guarantees  to 
eligible  microbusinesses,  and 

(2)  to  provide  administrative  costs  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  in  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Grants  Prom  the  Microbusiness 
Technical  Assistance  Fund.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  award  grants  from  the  Microbu- 
siness Technical  Assistance  Fund  to  eligible 
applicants  which  have  existing  programs  (or 
programs  scheduled  for  concurrent  funding) 
which  provide  technical  assistance  (Includ- 
ing preparation  of  business  plans,  financial 
analysis,  loan  servicing,  and  program  admin- 
istration). Such  granU  may  be  used— 

(1)  to  provide  such  technical  assistance, 
and 

(2)  provide  administrative  costs  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  In  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Limits.— Not  more  than  $300,000  per 
loan  may  be  provided  by  the  Administrator 
to  fund  a  loan  to  an  eligible  applicant  from 
the  Microbusiness  Loan  Fund,  and  not  more 
than  $100,000  per  grant  may  be  used  to  fund 
a  grant  to  an  eligible  applicant  from  the  Mi- 
crobusiness Technical  Assistance  Fund. 

(d)  Competition.— (1)  The  Administrator 
shall  conduct  a  nationwide  competition 
through  an  application  process.  In  order  to 
be  considered  for  a  loan  and  grant  under 
this  section,  an  eligible  applicant  shall 
submit  an  economic  development  workplan 
to  the  Administrator. 
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(2)  With  respect  to  a  loan  application  for 
a  loan  from  the  Microbusiness  Loan  Fund, 
the  economic  development  workplan  re- 
quired under  paragraph  ( 1  >  shall  include— 

(A)  description  of  eligible  microbusiness  to 
which  the  eligible  applicant  plans  to  provide 
loans  or  loan  giiarantees. 

(B)  the  type  of  support  to  be  provided,  in- 
cluding loans  or  loan  guarantees. 

(C)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  Jobs  to 
be  created  or  retained,  and 

(D)  a  description  of  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  rural  community  in  which  the  el- 
igible applicant  plans  to  provide  loans  or 
loan  guarantees. 

(3)  With  respect  to  a  grant  application  for 
a  grant  from  the  Microbusiness  Technical 
Assistance  Fund  an  eligible  applicant  shall 
provide— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  existing  program 
(or  program  schedules  for  concurrent  pro- 
gram) which  the  eligible  applicant  provides 
(or  is  scheduled  to  provide), 

(B)  the  type  of  technical  assistance  to  be 
provided  (including  preparation  of  business 
plans,  financial  analysis,  loan  servicing,  and 
program  administration),  and 

(C)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  jobs  to 
be  created  or  retained. 

(4)  The  Administrator  shall  select  a  total 
of  50  eligible  applicants  for  loans  and 
grants.  Each  eligible  applicant  selected 
under  this  paragraph  shall  receive  loans  and 
grants  from  both  the  Microbusiness  Loan 
Fund  and  the  Microbusiness  Technical  As- 
sistance Fund. 

(5)  No  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  Issue  regulations  establishing  criteria 
for  the  competition  for  loans  and  grants 
under  this  section.  Such  criteria  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  quality  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  workplans  submitted. 

(e)  Approval  or  Loans  and  Grants.— If 
the  Administrator  approves  the  economic 
development  workplan  of  an  eligible  appli- 
cant selected  under  subsection  (d),  then  the 
Administrator  shall  approve  a  loan  and 
grant  for  such  eligible  applicant  and  shall 
execute  a  contract  stating  the  terms  of  such 
loans  and  grants  with  the  recipient,  includ- 
ing conditions  for  repayment  of  any  Micro- 
business  Loan  Fund  loan. 

(f)  Monitoring  by  the  Administrator.— 
(1)  The  Administrator  shall  make  such  peri- 
odic onsite  visits  as  may  be  necessary  to  a 
recipient  and  conduct  an  annual  audit  to 
ensure  that  any  loan  or  grant  awarded 
under  this  section  is  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  and  any  other  appli- 
cable law. 

(2)  U  the  Administrator  determines,  upon 
review  of  the  results  of  any  oversight  activi- 
ties described  under  paragraph  (1),  that  a 
recipient  is  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  a 
loan  or  grant  awarded  under  this  section, 
the  Administrator  may  recall  such  loan  or 
grant  and  require  the  recipient  to  repay  any 
funds  from  such  loan  or  grant. 

SEC.  IM.  DISBURSEMENT  OF  LOAN  FITND  BY  Ml- 
CROBl'SINESS  LOAN  FUND  LOAN  RE- 
CIPIENTS. 

(a)  Local  Rkvolvinc  Funds.— All  funds  re- 
ceived by  a  loan  recipient  for  a  loan  from 
the  Microbusiness  Loan  Fund  shall  be 
placed  into  a  revolving  fund  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  loan  recipient,  and  any  profits 
or  income  derived  from  the  activities  of  the 
revolving  fund  less  operating  expenses  in- 
curred in  administering  such  funds  shall  be 
placed  in  such  fund. 

(b)  Loan  or  Loan  Guarantks  Sizx 
Lncrrs.— The  size  of  the  amount  to  be  pro- 
vided to  an  eUclble  microbusiness  from  a 


loan  revolving  fund  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

(1)  75  percent  of  the  amount  of  total  fi- 
nancing for  the  investment  with  respect  to 
which  such  loan  or  loan  guarantee  relates, 
or 

(2)125,000. 
TITLE  III— TRANSFER  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
LENDING  COMPANY  STATUS 

SEC.  301.  TRANSFER  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  LENDING 
COMPANY  STATUS. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
1958,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall,  within  60  days 
after  receiving  an  application  from  any 
qualified  transferee,  approve  such  qualified 
transferee  as  a  Small  Business  Lending 
Company  (as  described  under  regulations 
issued  under  section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  of  1958  Immediately  before  Janu- 
ary 4.  1982). 

(b)  QuAUPiEO  Transferee.- For  purposes 
of  this  section,  any  lending  Institution 
which  is  not  subject  to  continuing  supervi- 
sion and  examination  by  any  State  or  Feder- 
al regulatory  authority  shall  be  considered  a 
qualified  transferee  if— 

(1)  a  Small  Business  Lending  Company 
which  received  such  status  before  January 
4,  1982,  and  which  continues  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  a  Small  Business  Lending 
Company  under  13  CFR  120.302-1  (in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  relin- 
quishes such  status  and  designates  such 
transferee  to  receive  such  status;  and 

(2)  such  transferee- 

(A)  otherwise  meets  the  financial  require- 
ments for  a  Small  Business  Lending  Compa- 
ny under  13  CFR  120.302-1  (in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act), 

(B)  conducts  at  least  one-third  of  all  loan 
transactions  with  entities  doing  business  in 
rural  communities,  as  defined  under  section 
101(4)  of  this  Act,  and 

(C)  otherwise  meets  any  reasonable  stand- 
ards, which  are  no  more  restrictive  than  the 
standards  established  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Lending  Company  which  relinquishes 
such  status  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(c)  Regulations.- The  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  shall, 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  issue  regulations  to  (»UTy  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(d)  E>fective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  without 
regard  to  whether  regulations  to  carry  out 
any  such  section  are  promulgated  by  that 
date. 

TITLE  IV— REPORTS 
SEC.    Ml.    REPORTS    ON    IMPACT   OF    FARM    PRO- 
GRAMS ON  RURAL  COMMUNITIES. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  a  provision  of  law  that  affects 
the  supply  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
produced  in  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  a  report 
that  contains  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
such  provision  on  rural  communities,  includ- 
ing a  quantitative  analysis  of  such  impact 
on— 

(1)  farm  structure: 

(2)  income  and  exports; 

(3)  land  values; 

(4)  businesses  that  rely  on  agricultural 
producers,  including  input  suppliers  (such 
as  lenders,  fertilizer  and  implement  dealers, 
and  manufacturers); 

(5)  food  and  fiber  marketing  and  process- 
ing industries; 


(6)  rural  communities;  and 

(7)  employment.* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Pressler.  and  Mr. 

BURDICK): 

S.  864.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  all  urban  con- 
sumers be  utilized  by  a  Federal  officer 
or  agency  in  determining  certain  cost 
of  living  increases  in  benefits  and  al- 
lowances, and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

consumer  price  INDEX  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  ensure  that  Federal  agencies  use 
the  broadest  and  most  fair  Consumer 
Price  Index  [CPI]  available  to  calcu- 
late cost-of-living  adjustments 
[COLA'S]  for  Federal  income  security 
programs  such  as  Social  Security.  Civil 
Service.  Railroad  Retirement,  military 
retirement  and  veterans  pensions. 
Joining  me  in  introducing  this  bill  is 
Senator  Heinz,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  two  other  distinguished 
committee  members.  Senator  Pressler 
and  Senator  Buroick. 

Americans  across  the  coimtry,  in- 
cluding many  Members  of  Congress, 
assume  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  using  the  most  accurate  CPI  avail- 
able for  indexing  Federal  retiree,  sur- 
vivor and  disabled  benefits  to  the  rate 
of  inflation.  Unfortimately  and  sur- 
prisingly, we  are  not.  In  fact,  the  CPI 
used  for  COLA  calculations  (the  CPI- 
W)  does  not  survey  a  single  retired 
person  or  severely  disabled  person. 

Mr.  President,  because  most  older 
and  disabled  Americans  live  on  a  fixed 
income,  a  COLA  that  offsets  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  Social  Security  benefits  and 
pensions  under  other  Federal  retire- 
ment, disability  and  sui^ivor  programs 
is  of  vital  importance.  However,  be- 
cause the  CPI  used  for  COLA  calcula- 
tions surveys  only  the  working  popula- 
tion, a  great  deal  of  doubt  has  been 
cast  on  its  reliability  for  these  infla- 
tion adjustments. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  older  and  disabled  Americans 
have  the  same  buying  patterns  as  the 
rest  of  the  population.  In  fact,  just  the 
opposite  is  true.  For  example,  few 
would  dispute  the  fact  that,  on  aver- 
age, the  medical  needs  of  those  65  and 
older  are  far  greater  than  for  the  rest 
of  the  population.  If  the  inflation  rate 
for  these  services  paralleled  the  over- 
all inflation  rate,  there  would  be  less 
reason  for  concern.  Unfortunately,  the 
medical  inflation  rate  each  year  has 
risen  higher  and  faster  than  has  the 
general  inflation  rate. 

For  example,  while  the  general  infla- 
tion rate  from  August  1987  to  August 
1988  was  4  percent,  the  medical  infla- 
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tion rate  was  6.6  percent— a  difference 
of  more  than  60  percent.  As  a  result, 
because  the  elderly  are  not  sampled  in 
the  CPI-W.  the  CPI-based  inflation 
rate  may  well  not  fully  and  accurately 
reflect  the  elderly's  inflation  rate. 

The  distinguished  former  chairman 
of  the  Aging  Committee  was  deeply 
concerned  about  the  shortcomings  of 
the  CPI  currently  used  to  adjust  Fed- 
eral retirement  programs.  In  response 
to  legislation  he  offered,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  [BLS]  imdertook  a 
study  which  showed  that  Americans 
65  or  older  appear  to  have  experienced 
higher  inflation  than  has  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  in  the  last  5  years.  BLS 
also  fo\ind  that  higher  medical  and 
housing  costs  appeared  to  be  the  pri- 
mary factors  at  work. 

At  a  1988  Aging  Committee  hearing 
on  the  advisability  of  replacing  the 
CPI-W  with  the  CPI-U,  BLS  Commis- 
sioner Janet  Norwood  noted  that 
"Social  Security  recipients  have  ex- 
penditure patterns  most  like  older  con- 
sumers and  more  similar  to  those  of 
the  CPI-U  households  than  to  those 
of  the  CPI-W."  At  the  same  hearing, 
as  well  as  in  1982  report,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  recommended  using 
the  CPI-U  for  COLA  calculations. 

Furthermore,  in  1980,  OMB  recom- 
mended that  the  CPI-U  replace  the 
CPI-W  for  COLA  calculations.  In  the 
words  of  then-Director  of  OMB,  James 
T.  Mclntyre: 

The  new  "all  urban"  index  [CPI-U],  In 
doubling  the  population  covered  compared 
with  the  current  index,  will  Include  retirees 
and  other  recipients  of  Federal  program 
beneflta  that  are  adjusted  by  the  CPI,  but 
who  are  not  represented  by  the  current 
index.  It  will  thus  not  only  reflect  more  ac- 
curately the  changes  in  prices  experienced 
by  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population, 
but  will  be  a  more  appropriate  base  of  ad- 
justment of  Federal  benefits  than  the  much 
more  limited  "wage  and  clerical"  index 
[CPI-W)  in  current  use. 

Mr.  President,  both  CBO  and  OMB 
view  this  measure  as  budget  neutral. 
On  this  issue,  testimony  submitted  by 
former  OMB  Director  Jim  Miller  at 
the  1988  hearing  reads  as  follows: 

Indeed,  It  is  the  practice  of  OMB.  in  pre- 
paring our  budget  estimates,  to  assume  that 
the  proportionate  increases  in  the  two  in- 
dexes wUl  be  identical  in  future  years. 
Under  our  normal  forecasting  practices,  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  projected  out- 
lays if  CPI-U  replaced  CPI-W  in  the  COLA 
formula  for  Social  Security,  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  Budget. 

Contrary  to  Its  1980  position  on  this 
issue,  OMB  did  not  support  this  legis- 
lation last  year.  This  is  because  OMB 
felt  that  COLA'S  would  be  virtually 
unchanged  under  the  CPI-U  and  that 
therefore  this  legislation  is  not 
needed.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  year 
OMB  will  change  its  position. 

COLA'S  may  or  may  not  change 
under  this  legislation.  However,  they 
will  be  more  fair.  In  the  2  years  that 
the  Aging  Committee  has  been  looking 
into  this  matter,  we  have  heard  noth- 


ing to  contradict  this  statement. 
Indeed,  in  the  last  hours  of  the  100th 
Congress,  the  Senate  passed  similar 
legislation  offered  by  the  former 
chairman  as  an  amendment  to  the  tax 
technical  corrections  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  provision  was  dropped  in 
conference  as  a  result  of  procedural 
concerns. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
CPI-U  provides  a  more  accurate  meas- 
ure of  the  elderly's  inflation  rate  than 
does  the  CPI-W.  A  number  of  organi- 
zations, including  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons,  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  and  the  National  Commit- 
tee to  Preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  share  this  belief.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  introducing  today  would 
ensure  that  the  millions  of  elderly  and 
disabled  Americans  who  depend  on 
Social  Security,  veterans  pensions,  and 
other  Federal  Income  security  pro- 
grams are  provided  with  the  most  ac- 
curate COLA  possible.  These  Ameri- 
cans deserve  no  less,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  864 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  USE  OF  CONSLMER  PRICE  INDEX  FOR 
ALL  URBAN  CONSb'MERS  BY  FEDERAL 
OFFICER  OR  AGENCY  IN  DETERMIN- 
ING CERTAIN  COST-OF-LIVING  IN- 
CREASES REQUIRED. 

(a)  Ik  General— Effective  January  1,  1991, 
in  any  case  where  the  consimier  price  index 
(CPI-W)  is  specifically  required  or  author- 
ized to  be  utilized  by  a  Federal  officer  or 
agency  in  determining  cost-of-living  In- 
creases in  benefits  or  allowances,  the  con- 
sumer price  index  so  utilized  shall,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  be  the 
"Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  Urban  Con- 
sumers" (CPI-U). 

(b)  Limitation.— This     Act     shall     not 

apply— 

(1)  to  any  use  of  any  escalation  formula, 
or  the  use  of  any  index  described  in  such 
formula,  which  has  been,  or  may  be.  negoti- 
ated by  any  employer,  including  any  public 
employer,  and  any  labor  union  or  associa- 
tion of  employees;  and 

(2)  to  actions  undertaken,  or  to  be  under- 
taken, or  rights,  benefits  or  obligations  be- 
tween individuals,  businesses,  or  State  and 
local  governments,  or  each  with  the  other. 

(c)  ErracTivE  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.O 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Rxjdman.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Bingahan,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Lieberman,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 


S.  865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  regarding  retail  competition;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGAINST  PRICE-FIXING 
ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  rise  today  with  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  my  colleagues  to  In- 
troduce the  Consumer  Protection 
Against  Price-Fixing  Act  of  1989.  This 
legislation  has  three  components. 
First,  it  would  codify  the  well-estab- 
lished principle  that  resale  price-fixing 
agreements  are  per  se  unlawful. 
Second,  it  would  clarify  the  evidentia- 
ry standard  for  jury  consideration  of 
certain  vertical  price-fixing  cases.  Fi- 
nally, it  would  make  clear  that  an 
agreement  between  a  manufacturer 
and  a  retailer  to  terminate  another  re- 
tailer in  order  to  eliminate  price  com- 
petition Is  Illegal,  whether  or  not  a 
specific  price  or  price  level  is  agreed 
upon.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
Senators  Rudman.  Simon,  Wilson, 
Bradley  and  many  others  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  as  original  cospon- 
sors. 

This  bin  would  promote  retail  com- 
petition and  assure  lower  prices  on 
products  for  the  benefit  of  all  Ameri- 
can  consumers.    The   basic   question 
here  Is  simple.  Will  the  typical  family, 
which  Is  struggling  to  make  ends  meet, 
continue  to  be  able  to  save  money  by 
buying  at  dlscoimt  stores?  All  across 
this  coimtry   people   depend  on   dis- 
count pricing  in  order  to  buy  products 
for  a  reasonable  price.  My  Ohio  staff 
conducted  a  survey  last  session  that 
found  that  consumers  pay  on  the  aver- 
age 18  to  30  percent  less  In  discount 
stores  than  In  full-price  retail  stores. 
The  money  saved  over  a  year,  over 
$500  for  an  average  American  house- 
hold, can  make  a  big  difference  to  the 
quality  of  life   for  these  consumers. 
But  price  fixing  takes  away  these  fam- 
ilies'  choices.   It  takes  away   healthy 
competition.     It    threatens    discount 
stores  and  discount  pricing.  This  bill 
would  codify  in  the  antitrust  statutes 
a  simple  principle  which  has  long  been 
held  by  the  courts  and  by  Congress: 
Price  fixing  is  harmful  to  competition. 
In  1911,  the  Supreme  Court  held  In 
Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.  v.  John  D.  Park 
&  Sons  Co.,  220  U.S.  373.  that  vertical 
price  fixing  is  per  se  illegal.  The  Court 
has  never  refuted  this  principle.  In 
fact,  it  has  recently  reaffirmed  it  in 
324  Liquor  Corp.  v.  Dvffy,   107  S.Ct. 
720.  724  (1987). 

In  1975,  Congress  expressly  sanc- 
tioned the  national  policy  banning  ver- 
tical price  fixing  when  it  passed  the 
Consumer  Goods  F»rlclng  Act.  The 
statute  repealed  the  antitrust  exemp- 
tions for  State  fair  trade  laws.  These 
laws  had  permitted  manufacturers  to 
mandate  the  minimum  price  at  which 
a  product  could  be  sold.  President 
Ford's  Department  of  Justice  actively 
supported   outlawing    the   fair   trade 
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laws.  Former  President  Reagan,  then  a 
columnist,  also  supported  elimination 
of  the  fair  trade  laws.  In  a  column,  he 
condemned  the  laws  as  stifling  compe- 
tition, adding  to  inflation,  and  harm- 
ing consiwiers. 

The  reason  the  courts  and  Congress 
have  so  strongly  affirmed  the  imlaw- 
ftilness  of  vertical  price  fixing  is  be- 
cause such  agreements  undermine  vig- 
orous competition  by  independent  en- 
trepreneurs. If  manufacturers  are  able 
to  control  the  price  at  which  otherwise 
independent  retailers  are  able  to  sell 
their  products,  consumer  welfare  will 
be  directly  harmed.  Discount  retailers 
would  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
their  suppliers  and  would  no  longer 
have  the  independence  to  set  prices 
and  to  engage  in  healthy  competition. 
America  lived  in  such  an  environment 
during  the  years  when  the  fair  trade 
laws  were  applied  at  the  State  level. 
We  soon  realized  that  curtailing  of 
competition  in  the  distribution  chain 
was  harmful  to  consumers  and  infla- 
tionary. We  did  away  with  those  laws. 

Today  we  are  presented  again  with 
the  prospect  of  a  market  subject  to 
fair  trade  laws.  Why  is  this  so  when 
Congress  repudiated  such  laws? 

It  is  so,  in  part,  because  the  Justice 
Department  has  refused  to  enforce 
the  antitrust  laws  against  vertical 
price  fixing.  In  fact,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  vertical  price-fixing  case 
brought  by  the  Justice  Department 
since  President  Carter's  term.  Instead 
the  Justice  Department  has  inter- 
vened in  courts  on  behalf  of  defend- 
ants in  such  cases.  It  was  the  Depart- 
ment's attempt  to  argue  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  per  se  rule  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Monsanto  Co. 
versus  Spray-Rite  Corp.  That  caused 
Congress  to  address  this  issue  again. 
In  the  Department  of  Justice's  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1984,  Con- 
gress specifically  prohibited  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  to  overrule  the  per 
se  rule  against  vertical  price  fixing. 
Following  the  Department's  promulga- 
tion of  its  vertical  restraints  guidelines 
which  tried  to  narrow  the  per  se  rule 
for  vertical  price  fixing.  Congress 
again  adopted  appropriations  restric- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  and 
1988.  The  Justice  Department's  in- 
transigence has  not  stopped  and  they 
have  continued  to  oppose  the  per  se 
rule  and  to  lobby  against  its  codifica- 
tion. It  is  high  time  the  Department 
did  its  Job  of  enforcing  the  antitrust 
laws  rather  than  use  its  efforts  to  un- 
dercut them. 

A  second  threat  to  the  longstanding 
ban  against  resale  price  fixing  stems 
from  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  have  severely  eroded  the  en- 
forceability of  the  doctrine.  Beginning 
with  the  decision  in  the  Monsanto 
case,  the  Court  has  made  it  signifi- 
cantly more  difficult  for  a  victim  of  a 
price-fixing  conspiracy  to  prove  his  or 
her  case.  Although  the  Court  reaf- 


firmed the  per  se  rule  for  vertical 
price  fixing  in  this  case,  its  pronounce- 
ment concerning  the  evidence  neces- 
sary to  take  a  case  to  a  Jury  has  caused 
confusion  in  the  lower  courts  and  has, 
in  practice,  made  it  very  difficult  to 
litigate  successfully  meritorious  cases. 

The  Court  in  Monsanto  stated  that 
"permitting  an  agreement  to  be  in- 
ferred merely  from  the  existence  of 
complaints,  or  even  from  the  fact  that 
termination  came  about  'in  response 
to'  complaints,  could  deter  or  penalize 
perfectly  legitimate  conduct."  465  U.S. 
763.  Instead,  "there  must  be  evidence 
that  tends  to  exclude  the  possibility 
that  the  manufacturer  and  nontermi- 
nated  distributors  were  acting  inde- 
pendently." Id.  at  764.  Lower  courts 
have  misapplied  this  test  to  grant  sum- 
mary Judgment  to  defendants  even  if 
there  is  substantial,  credible  evidence 
of  a  conspiracy  to  eliminate  price  com- 
petition. Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  Garment  District,  Inc.  v.  Belk 
Stores  Services,  Inc.,  799  F.2d  905  (4th 
Cir.  1986)  in  which  the  manufacturer 
received  repeated  complaints  from 
Belk,  its  full  priced  retailer,  about 
Garment,  a  competing  discount  retail- 
er. The  court  found  that  Belk  in  fact 
pressured  the  manufacturer  in  order 
to  eliminate  a  discount  competitor  and 
that  Garment  was  terminated  because 
of  the  pressure  exerted  by  Belk.  There 
was  even  a  letter  from  the  manufac- 
turer to  Belk  acknowledging  the  man- 
ufacturer's decision  to  terminate  and 
thanking  Belk  for  bringing  this  prob- 
lem to  my  attention.  The  court,  rely- 
ing on  Monsanto,  held  that  this  case 
should  not  go  to  a  Jury  and  upheld  the 
directed  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  court  could 
prevent  the  Jury  from  considering  this 
case,  but  that  case  is  a  classic  example 
of  how  lower  courts  are  applying  Mon- 
santo. Even  a  letter  acknowledging  the 
manufacturer's  acquiescence  to  the 
full  priced  retailer's  demands  is  not 
enough  to  overcome  Monsanto.  Nor  is 
this  case  unique.  Courts  are  regularly 
dismissing  such  cases  and  depriving 
plaintiffs  of  the  opportunity  of  having 
a  Jury  consider  the  facts.  This  legisla- 
tion would  not  dictate  the  result  the 
Jury  must  reach.  It  is  intended  to 
make  sure  that  the  Jury  is  allowed  to 
review  all  the  facts  and  determine 
whether  a  conspiracy  exists,  once  the 
evidentiary  standards  provided  in  the 
bill  are  met. 

Clearly  Monsanto  has  made  proving 
a  vertical  price  fixing  cases  very  diffi- 
cult. As  a  result,  not  only  are  the  vic- 
tims of  price  fixing  not  compensated 
for  their  losses,  but  price  fixing  is 
being  encouraged  as  price  fixers  begin 
to  rely  on  the  difficulty  of  enforcing 
the  law  through  private  litigation. 

In  that  regard,  matters  were  signifi- 
cantly worsened  last  term  when  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  deci- 
sion in  Bjisiness  Electronics  Corp.  v. 
Sharp  Electronics   Corp.,   108  S.  CT. 


1515  (1988).  Sharp  so  drastically  limits 
the  ability  to  bring  a  vertical  price 
fixing  case  that  it  must  be  overruled 
outright.  The  facts  of  Sharp  present  a 
classic  resale  price  maintenance  case. 
In  that  case  a  high  priced  retailer 
complained  repeatedly  to  its  supplier, 
Sharp,  about  the  prices  of  a  competing 
discount  retailer.  Finally,  the  high 
priced  retailer  issued  Sharp  an  ultima- 
tum that  it  would  end  its  relationship 
with  Sharp  unless  the  discounter  was 
terminated.  Sharp  thereupon  termi- 
nated the  discounter.  Incredibly,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  an  agree- 
ment to  eliminate  the  discounter 
simply  to  stop  price  cutting  was  not 
per  se  illegal  because  there  was  no 
showing  of  an  agreement  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  high  price  re- 
tailer as  to  the  price  the  retailer  must 
charge.  The  Court  said  an  agreement 
to  destroy  another  retailer  simply  to 
eliminate  price  cutting  is  not  a  restric- 
tion on  price  and  therefore  may  be 
lawful.  What  is  an  agreement  to  de- 
stroy a  discounter  in  a  case  like  this  if 
not  a  restriction  on  price?  This  deci- 
sion means  that  one  of  the  most  harm- 
ful cases  that  occur  in  the  market- 
place—a high  price  retailer  forcing  his 
competition  to  stop  discounting— is  al- 
lowed to  continue.  It  is  quite  clear  to 
me  that  Congress  has  to  act. 

This  bill  would  accomplish  three 
things.  First,  it  would  codify  the  per  se 
rule  with  respect  to  vertical  price  re- 
straints. It  would  not  change  the  law 
on  nonprice  vertical  restraints  as  to 
which  courts  apply  the  rule  of  reason. 
For  example,  it  would  not  limit  the 
manufacturer's  ability  to  require  a 
dealer  to  comply  with  certain  service, 
warranty,  or  other  nonprice  obliga- 
tions or  to  terminate  a  dealer  who 
failed  to  do  so.  In  order  to  make  clear 
that  the  rule  of  reason  applies  to  terri- 
torial restraints  as  well  as  these  other 
nonprice  restraints,  section  5  of  the 
bill  specifically  states  that  vertical  lo- 
cation clauses  and  vertical  territorial 
restraints  are  to  be  reviewed  under  the 
rule  of  reason  standard.  The  bill  also 
makes  clear  that  it  would  not  apply  to 
maximimi  resale  price  agreements. 
The  bill  also  does  nothing  to  change 
the  holding  in  United  States  v.  Colgate 
<fe  Co..  250  U.S.  300  (1919),  that  unilat- 
eral conduct  by  the  manufacturer  is 
not  actionable.  To  make  this  clear,  sec- 
tion 4  reiterates  the  law  that  a  viola- 
tion can  only  be  found  upon  the  deter- 
mination that  the  defendant  entered 
into  an  illegal  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy. 

Second,  the  bill  would  clarify  the 
evidentiary  standard  which  has  been 
badly  muddled  following  the  Monsan- 
to decision.  It  would  do  this  by  making 
clear  what  constitutes  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  a  conspiracy  for  the  Jury  to 
be  able  to  have  the  facts  brought 
before  it  for  their  Judgment.  If  the 
plaintiff  can  show  that  its  supplier  re- 
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ceived  a  request  from  one  of  plaintiffs 
competitors  that  the  supplier  elimi- 
nate price  competition  and  because  of 
such  request  the  supplier  terminated 
the  plaintiff,  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  a  jury  to  get  the  case,  pro- 
vided that  the  request  is  the  major 
contributing  cause  of  such  termina- 
tion. This  last  clause  was  added  to 
make  it  clear  that  where  the  supplier 
has  other  reasons  for  terminating  the 
plaintiff,  which  are  legitimate  and  not 
price  related,  that  supplier  will  still  be 
able  to  regulate  his  distribution  net- 
work without  fear  of  falling  afoul  of 
the   law.   The   phrase    originally    re- 
quired that  the  request  to  terminate 
be  "a"  major  contributing  cause,  but 
Senators   Rudbian   and   Wilson   pro- 
posed that  it  read  "the"  major  contrib- 
uting cause  and  that  change  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  bill  in  order  to  clarify  the 
causation  requirement.  As  a  further 
protection    against    innocent    defend- 
ants having  to  go  to  a  jvu-y,  the  bill  in- 
cludes another  suggestion  by  Senators 
RxTDMAN  and  Wilson  which  provides 
that  a  court  can  grant  summary  judg- 
ment where  it  determines  that  the 
trier  of  fact  could  only  find  a  conspira- 
cy by  making  inferences  that  are  Im- 
plausible. This  provision  emphasis  the 
fact  that  the  Court  continues  to  have 
the  role  of  applying  the  standards  of 
the  legislation  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  simply  pro- 
vides that  an  agreement  between  a 
supplier  and  one  of  his  purchasers  to 
terminate  another  competing  purchas- 
er because  of  his  pricing  policies  is  per 
se  unlawful,  whether  or  not  a  specific 
price  or  price  level  is  agreed  upon. 
This  provision  would  stop  high  price 
retailers  from  conspiring  with  their 
suppliers  to  force  competing  retailers 
to  stop  discounting  and  would  overrule 
the  Sharp  decision  to  the  extent  it  is 
contrary.  ^  , 

This  legislation  is  desperately 
needed  and  should  have  become  law 
last  session.  I  urge  that  we  act  quickly 
to  pass  this  important  protection  for 
consumers  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  865 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  m»y  be  cited  as  "The  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Against  Price-Fixing  Act  of  1989." 

Skc  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  consumer  weUare  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  an  ability  to  purchase  goods  and  services 
at  lower  prices  as  a  result  of  vigorous  price 
competition; 

(2)  vertical  price  restraints  generally  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  competition  that  re- 
sults in  higher  consumer  prices: 

(3)  recent  court  decisions  have  so  narrow- 
ly construed  the  laws  against  vertical  price 


restraints  that  consumer  welfare  has  been 
put  in  jeopardy:  and 

(4)  it  is  necessary  to  enact  legislation  that 
protects  the  interests  of  consumers  In  vigor- 
ous price  competition  while  recognizing  the 
needs  of  manufacturers  and  others  to  main- 
tain reasonable  service,  quality,  and  safety 
standards. 

Sec.  3.  The  Sherman  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  8  and  any  references 
to  section  8  as  section  9  and  by  inserting  be- 
tween section  7  and  section  9,  as  herein  re- 
designatd,  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)(A)  In  any  civil  action  based 
on  section  1  or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an 
action  brought  by  the  United  States  or  by  a 
State  attorney  general,  or  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  which  al- 
leges a  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  set.  change,  or  maintain  prices,  if  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
the  court  finds  that  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence, direct  or  circumstantial,  from  which 
a  trier  of  fact  could  reasonably  conclude 
that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or  service  to 
the  claimant  for  resale  entered  into  a  con- 
tract, combination,  or  conspiracy  with  a 
competitor  of  such  claimant  to  curtail  or 
eliminate  price  competition  by  such  claim- 
ant in  the  resale  of  such  good  or  service, 
then  the  court  shall  permit  the  trier  of  fact 
to  consider  whether  such  person  and  such 
competitor  engaged  in  concerted  action  to 
set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for  such 
good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  section. 
•(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
court  shall  find  the  existence  of  sufficient 
evidence'  that  a  person  who  sells  a  good  or 
service  entered  into  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  if  the  claimant  presents  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  such  person— 

"(i)  received  from  a  competitor  of  the 
claimant  an  express  or  implied  request  or 
demand,  Including  a  threat  to  discontinue 
an  existing  business  arrangement,  that  the 
seller  talte  steps  to  curtail  or  eliminate  price 
competition  by  the  claimant  in  the  resale  of 
such  good  or  service,  and 

"(ii)  because  of  such  request,  demand,  or 
threat  terminated  the  claimant  as  buyer  of 
such  good  or  service  for  resale  or  refused  to 
supply  to  the  claimant  some  or  all  of  such 
goods  or  services  requested  by  the  claimant: 
Provided,  That  a  termination  or  refusal  to 
supply  is  made  'because  of  such  request, 
demand,  or  threat'  only  if  such  request, 
demand  or  threat  is  the  major  contributing 
cause  of  such  termination  or  refusal  to 
supply. 

"(2)  The  court  shall  not  permit  the  trier 
of  fact  to  consider  whether  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  to  set,  change,  or  maintain  prices  for 
such  good  or  service  in  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion if  the  court  determines  that  the  trier  of 
fact  could  only  find  that  such  person  and 
such  competitor  engaged  in  concerted 
action  by  making  inferences  which  are  im- 
plausible. 

"(b)  In  any  civil  action  based  on  section  1 
or  3  of  this  Act,  including  an  action  brought 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  imder 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  which  alleges  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  to  set,  change  or  maintain 
prices,  the  fact  that  the  seller  of  a  good  or 
service  and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  serv- 
ice entered  into  an  agreement  to  set, 
change,  or  maintain  the  resale  price  of  a 
good  or  service  shall  be  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  such  section,  except  that 
this  section  shall  not  apply  when  the  agree- 
ment to  set.  change,  or  maintain  the  resale 
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price  of  a  good  or  service  is  an  agreement  to 
set,  change,  or  maintain  the  maximum 
resale  price  of  a  good  or  service.  An  agree- 
ment between  the  seller  of  a  good  or  service 
and  the  purchaser  of  a  good  or  service  to 
terminate  another  purchaser  as  a  dealer  or 
to  refuse  to  supply  such  other  purchaser  be- 
cause of  that  purchaser's  pricing  policies 
shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this  section, 
whether  or  not  a  specific  price  or  price  level 
is  agreed  upon.". 

Szc.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  change  the  requirement  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  a  violation  of  section  1  or 
3  of  that  Act  may  only  be  found  upon  a  de- 
termination that  the  defendant  entered  into 
an  illegal  contract,  combination,  or  conspir- 
acy. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  tills  Act  shall  affect  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  to 
vertical  location  clauses  or  vertical  territori- 
al restraints  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  [Senator  Metzenbaum]  in 
introducing  the  Consumer  Protection 
Against  Price-Fixing  Act  of  1989.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  important  legislation 
which  is  necessary  to  assure  that  con- 
sumers receive  the  full  benefit  of  com- 
petitive pricing. 

The  Sherman  Act  has  traditionally 
protected  discount  retailers  from  verti- 
cal price-fixing  agreements  between 
manufacturers  and  full  price  retailers. 
However,  those  protections  have  been 
significantly  eroded  by  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  have 
made  it  more  difficult  for  terminated 
retailers  to  prove  that  their  termina- 
tion was  the  result  of  illegal  price 
fixing.  The  Court's  1984  ruling  in 
Monsanto  Co.  versus  Spray-Rite  Serv- 
ice Corp.,  and  its  1988  ruling  in  Busi- 
ness Electronics  Corp.  versus  Sharp 
Electronics  Corp.— as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  filed 
an  amicus  curiae  brief  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Monsanto  case 
urging  abandorunent  of  the  rule  which 
states  that  vertical  price  fixing  is  per 
se  Illegal— have  made  It  necessary  for 
us  to  act  to  clarify  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  Illegality  of  vertical  price- 
fixing  agreements. 

The  bill  which  we  are  Introducing 
today  is  a  reasonable  response  to  ad- 
dress the  Issues  which  have  been 
raised  by  the  Supreme  Court  rulings. 
As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
plained. It  is  similar  to  legislation  that 
was  originally  Introduced  In  the  100th 
Congress,  but  has  been  modified  to  ad- 
dress concerns  which  were  raised  that 
the  bill  would  make  it  too  easy  for  a 
price-fixing  case  to  reach  a  jury,  and 
that  it  would  raise  questions  about  the 
legality  of  territorial  restrictions  for 
dealers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
wlU  be  able  to  act  quickly  on  it. 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  a  bipartisan  group 
of  my  colleagues  In  Introducing  the 
Consumer   Protection   Against   Price- 
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Fixing  Act  of  1989.  The  purpose  of 
this  important  legislation  is  to  ensure 
that  consumers  can  continue  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  competitive  market- 
place and  the  savings  that  can  be 
found  at  discount  stores. 

The  record  is  clear  that  Americans 
achieve  tremendous  savings  from 
shopping  at  discount  stores.  Studies 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice under  President  Nixon  in  1975  in- 
dicated that  consumers  would  be  saved 
$1.2  billion  by  the  elimination  of  State 
fair  trade  laws  which  permitted  manu- 
facturers to  fix  the  price  of  goods. 
Subsequent  to  the  study.  Congress 
passed  legislation  to  address  this  prob- 
lem. In  1983,  the  former  chairman  of 
K-Mart.  Bernard  Fauber,  testified 
before  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  that  discounting 
saved  the  American  people  approxi- 
mately $23  billion  per  year.  He  further 
testified  that  at  K-Mart  alone,  prices 
could  rise  $860  million  if  K-Mart  ad- 
hered to  fixed  prices.  Surveys  by  the 
consumer  interest  group.  Public  Citi- 
zen, in  both  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1988,  again  demonstrated  that  there 
are  substantial  savings  to  be  gleaned 
by  consumers  who  do  comparative 
shopping. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  dis- 
counting is  important  to  the  majority 
of  Americans  who  operate  on  a  fixed 
budget,  particularly  low-income  fami- 
lies and  senior  citizens,  recent  court 
cases  and  a  lax  antitrust  division 
under  President  Reagan,  threaten  to 
undermine  the  competitive  environ- 
ment that  allows  discounting  to  exist. 
For  example,  for  7  years,  the  Reagan 
administration's  antitrust  division  did 
not  bring  a  single  vertical  price  fixing 
case.  More  importantly,  the  Division 
actively  campaigned  to  weaken  the 
laws  by  advocating  wholesale  changes 
of  the  law  of  per  se  illegality. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  Justice 
Department  was  successful  in  large 
measure  in  having  the  Supreme  Court 
adopt  some  of  its  theories.  In  the  1984 
Monsanto  versus  Spray  Rite  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  adopted  the  Depart- 
ment's reasoning  that  special,  height- 
ened evidentiary  requirements  should 
apply  in  vertical  price  fixing  cases. 
More  recently,  in  the  Business  Elec- 
tronics Corp.  versus  Sharp  Electronics 
Corp.  case,  the  Court  again  adopted 
the  Department's  view  that  an  agree- 
ment between  a  competing  retailer 
and  a  manufacturer  to  terminate  a  dis- 
counter because  of  its  price  cutting 
was  not  a  price  agreement.  The  Court 
held  that  the  plaintiff  had  to  show 
that  there  was  an  agreement  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  competing 
retailer  about  the  price  or  price  level  it 
would  charge.  This  ruling  virtually  de- 
fines the  per  se  rule  out  of  existence. 

The  bUl  being  introduced  today  ad- 
dresses these  problems  in  several  ways. 
First.  It  codifies  the  77-year-old  princi- 
ple that  vertical  price  fixing  is  illegal 


per  se  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
Second,  it  creates  a  reasonable  uni- 
form evidentiary  standard  to  be  used 
in  retail  price  fixing  cases.  Finally,  it 
clearly  states  that  an  agreement  be- 
tween a  manufacturer  and  a  retailer  to 
prevent  price  competition  by  another 
retailer  is  unlawful. 

While  there  were  some  concerns  ex- 
pressed last  year  about  the  drafting  of 
the  bill,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this 
year's  legislation  has  been  carefully 
crafted  to  include  the  helpful  modifi- 
cations suggested  by  Senators  Ruoman 
and  Wilson. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  is  a  good  bill 
that  deserves  to  be  passed  expeditious- 
ly. Its  primary  beneficiaries  will  be  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  choose  to 
save  their  families  hard  earned  dollars 
by  getting  the  best  possible  price.  The 
consumers  of  Illinois  and  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  deserve  nothing  less.* 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Against  Price  Fixing  Act  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill  again  this  year,  as  I  was  last  year. 

Millions  of  consumers  benefit  daily 
from  healthy  competition  among 
stores  and  products.  The  Consumer 
Protection  Against  Price  Fixing  Act 
would  preserve  the  consumers'  choice 
and  savings  by  clarifying  the  eviden- 
tiary standard  required  to  bring  a  case 
to  a  jury  in  a  price-fixing  case,  and  by 
codifying  the  per  se  rule  against  verti- 
cal price  fixing. 

Throughout  most  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
any  attempt  by  a  supplier  to  influence 
the  price  charged  by  a  retailer  is  auto- 
matically illegal.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  To  require  that  a  dealer's  conduct 
only  constitutes  a  vertical  price  re- 
straint if  the  dealer  and  supplier  agree 
on  a  price  or  a  price  level  makes  no 
sense.  The  termination  of  a  discounter 
will,  in  and  of  itself,  artificially  main- 
tain a  price  level.  The  supplier  and 
dealer  need  never  discuss  a  specific 
price;  simply  forcing  the  discounter 
out  of  the  market  will  have  the  effect 
of  restraining  prices. 

This  is  an  important  piece  of  anti- 
trust legislation  which  will  preserve 
desirable  and  healthy  competition  in 
the  retail  marketplace.* 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  to  sup- 
port the  Consumer  Protection  Against 
Price  Fixing  Act  of  1989.  This  legisla- 
tion addresses  vertical  price  fixing: 
The  undesirable  process  whereby  man- 
ufacturers dictate  to  retailers  what 
prices  they  will  charge  consumers. 

Price  competition  is  the  basis  of  our 
American  retail  economy  as  well  as 
the  underlying  principle  of  antitrust 
laws.  Free  enterprise  presupposes  the 
independence  of  businesses  to  compete 
most  especially  on  price. 

Consumer  welfare  is  promoted  great- 
ly by  this  vigorous  competition  which 
encourages  lower  prices,  higher  qual- 


ity, and  a  greater  variety  of  products 
and  services. 

Case  law  for  almost  eight  decades 
has  concluded  consistently  that  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  vertical 
price  fixing  nearly  always  outweight 
any  occasional  procompetitive  effects. 
In  recent  years,  however,  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  threat- 
ened this  long-held  principle.  With 
this  legislation  anti-price-fixing  laws 
are  maintained  aaid  citizens  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  price  competi- 
tion. 

I  applaud  the  leadership  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  this  measure, 
and  hard  work  by  supportive  business- 
es and  consumer  groups— on  behalf  of 
consumers. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiEGLE): 
S.  866.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Calu- 
met Copper  Country  National  Histori- 
cal Park  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

CALUMET  COPPER  COtniTRY  NATIONAL  PARK  ACT 
or  1989 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish the  Calumet  Copper  Country  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  Michigan. 
This  legislation  is  similar  to  legislation 
I  introduced  during  the  100th  Con- 
gress, with  the  exception  of  several 
technical  changes.  These  technical 
changes  are  very  important,  however, 
because  they  are  the  result  of  the  con- 
tinuing process  of  consultation  with 
the  citizens  in  Copper  Country.  Over 
the  past  months,  I  and  members  of  my 
staff  have  had  frequent  contact  with 
the  people  of  Copper  Country  regard- 
ing this  legislation.  We  have  also  con- 
sulted with  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests  of 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  technical 
changes  is  the  change  In  the  name 
from  the  Calumet  National  Historical 
Park  to  the  Calumet  Copper  Country 
National  Historical  Park.  This  change 
recognizes  that  the  copper  mining  his- 
tory of  the  Keweenaw  Peninsula  is  not 
limited  to  the  Calumet  area,  and  is  re- 
sponsive to  public  input. 

The  expanded  findings  section  of 
the  bill  is  another  example  of  a 
change  that  resulted  from  public 
input.  Last  year's  bill  had  five  findings 
on  the  historic  backgroimd  of  Copper 
Country.  The  version  I  am  introducing 
today  has  expanded  that  list  to  10.  For 
example,  I  have  included  in  the  find- 
ings the  facts  that  from  1845  until  the 
Civil  War.  75  percent  of  the  United 
States  production  of  copper  came  from 
Copper  Country,  and  that  almost  90 
percent  of  the  copper  used  during  the 
Civil  War  came  from  Copper  Country, 
with  56  percent  coming  from  the 
Quincy  Mine  alone. 
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The  Calumet  Copper  Country  bill 
also  has  provisions  that  have  been  re- 
tained as  a  result  of  the  strong  public 
support  for  them,  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed since  this  legislation  was  first 
Introduced.  The  prohibition  on  the  use 
of  condemnation  for  the  acquisition  of 
property  is  one  such  provision.  The 
bill  would  allow  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  property  only  with 
consent  of  the  owner,  which  means 
that  there  would  be  no  acquisition  of 
property  through  condemnation.  If 
this  language  was  not  included  in  the 
bill,  then  the  Secretary  would  be  able 
to  acquire  property  through  condem- 
nation. ,     ^     ^. 

I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
people  of  Copper  Country  for  the  time 
they  have  spent  considering  these 
issues,  and  for  providing  this  input  to 
me.  It  is  significant  that  the  people  of 
Copper  Country  have  been  so  active  in 
the  development  of  the  legislation  to 
establish  the  park,  because  it  is  an  in- 
dication of  how  important  they  beheve 
it  is  to  have  a  park  that  tells  the  story 
of  the  development  of  copper  mining 
in  the  United  States.  This  story  is  an 
Important  chapter  in  our  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  it  should  be  available 
in  a  tangible  way  not  only  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Michigan,  but  to  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Calimiet  is  on  the  Keweenaw  Penin- 
sula, which  is  the  northernmost  point 
of  Michigan.  A  copper  range  runs  the 
length  of  the  peninsula,  and  this 
range,  where  copper  occurs  in  a  pure 
metallic  state,  supported  a  copper 
mining  industry  for  more  than   100 

years.  .   . 

The  remains  of  prehistoric  mining 
efforts  led  French  and  British  explor- 
ers to  attempt  to  develop  the  resources 
on  the  Keweenaw.  Significant  develop- 
ment did  not  occur  until  the  mid- 
1800's,  however,  when  Michigan's  first 
State  geologist,  Douglas  Houghton, 
surveyed  the  area.  His  surveys  sparked 
the  copper  boom. 

The  most  productive  and  profitable 
copper  deposits  were  found  in  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  were 
initially  developed  by  the  Quincy 
Mining  Co.  in  the  late  1850s.  The  Cal- 
umet and  Hecla  mines  were  developed 
in  the  1860's  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  Quincy  operations.  Although 
over  400  companies  were  organized  to 
try  to  exploit  this  resource,  the 
Quincy  and  Calumet  and  Hecla  com- 
panies were  the  only  ones  able  to 
maintain  their   operations   after  the 

initial  boom. 

The  development  of  the  area  saw 
the  United  States  production  of 
copper  rise  from  6  to  17  percent  of 
world  production,  with  Michigan  sup- 
plying 12  percent  of  world  production. 

The  Quincy  Mining  Co.  ranked  first 
in  national  production  of  copper  from 
1862  to  1868,  and  was  able  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  North- 
ern effort  during  the  CivU  War  by  sup- 


plying the  material  for  brass  buttons, 
copper  canteens,  bronze  carmons,  and 
naval  equipment.  Quincy  used  some  of 
the  largest  steam  engines  in  the 
United  States  to  hoist  the  ore  from  its 
mines,  including  one  which  was  the 
largest  steam  hoisting  engine  in  the 
world  and  was  able  to  lift  10  tons  of 
rock  per  trip.  The  company  continued 
to  develop  its  mines,  and  by  1931  the 
Quincy  Mine  Shaft  No.  2  was  the 
deepest  mine  in  the  United  States  at 
9.009  feet  in  depth. 

The  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Co. 
was  developing  its  operations  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Quincy  company. 
Calumet  and  Hecla  achieved  high  pro- 
duction figures  and  financial  success 
by  introducing  methods  to  mine  effi- 
ciently at  great  depths  and  exploit  de- 
posits with  low  mineral  content.  In 
1868.  its  production  outpaced  the 
Quincy  company. 

In  addition  to  the  business  acumen 
and  fortitude  that  was  necessary  to 
make  these  copper  mines  successful 
another  critical  element  was  needed: 
people.  Immigrant  laborers  worked 
the  mines  and  established  an  ethnical- 
ly diverse  and  rich  community.  That 
ethnic  heritage  is  still  prevalent  in  the 
Calumet  area  today. 

Again,  this  legislation  is  the  product 
of  consultation  with  the  citizens  of 
Copper  Country  who  have  been  very 
active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  estab- 
lishing the  park,  and  the  bill  would 
continue  that  local  participation  in 
the  creation  and  management  of  the 
park. 

I  want  to  thank  the  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  for  their 
help  in  drafting  this  bill.  I  discussed 
this  measure  with  Senator  Bumpers, 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  when 
I  introduced  the  bill  last  year,  and  I 
was  encouraged  by  his  interest.  Sena- 
tor Bumpers  told  me  that  there  would 
have  been  subcommittee  deliberations 
on  this  bill  in  the  last  Congress  if  time 
had  permitted.  He  also  told  me  that  he 
would  press  for  speedy  consideration 
of  the  legislation  during  the  101st 
Congress.  I  appreciate  his  continued 
interest  and  willingness  to  give  this 
proposal  thorough  consideration.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  866 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Calumet 
Copper  Country  National  Historical  Park 
Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  Keweenaw  Peninsula  in  northern 
Michigan,  known  as  "Copper  Country",  was 
the  source  of  rich  copper  deposits  that  were 


mined  beginning  in  prehistoric  times  and 
continuing  through  recent  decades; 

(2)  between  1867  and  1884  this  region  in 
Michigan  produced  12  percent  of  the  world's 
copper, 

(3)  between  the  late  1880's  and  1920.  more 
than  400  companies  were  organized  to  mine 
copper  in  Copper  Country; 

(4)  currently  there  are  only  limited  histor- 
ic remnants  in  the  vicinity  of  Calumet. 
Michigan,  of  the  mines,  machinery,  and 
technology  that  gave  rise  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  copper  industry  from  its 
earliest  years  through  1920; 

(5)  from  1845  until  the  Civil  War,  75  per- 
cent of  the  United  SUtes  production  of 
copper  came  from  Copper  Country; 

(6)  almost  90  percent  of  the  copper  used 
during  the  CivU  War  came  from  Copper 
Country,  with  56  percent  coming  from  the 
Quincy  Mine  alone; 

(7)  after  the  discovery  of  copper  in  the 
Calumet  area  in  1864.  production  from  the 
mines  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  one  year  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Mine  produced  42,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  and  the  Quincy  Mine  pro- 
duced 6,000,000  pounds; 

(8)  during  World  War  I,  Copper  Country 
produced  270,000,000  pounds  of  copper; 

(9)  Copper  Country  also  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  World  War  II 
effort;  and 

(10)  by  1949.  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mine 
had  produced  6.236.510,701  pounds  of 
copper. 


SEC.  S.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  rec- 
ognition of  the  nationally  significant  histor- 
ic resources  In  the  Calumet  area  associated 
with  copper  mining  and  to  assist  in  the 
proper  preservation  and  interpretation 
thereof  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people. 

SEC.  4.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CALUMET  COPPER 
COUNTRY  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK. 

There  is  esUbllshed  the  Calumet  Copper 
Country  National  Historical  Park  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "the  park")  in  the  State 
of  Michigan.  The  park  shall  consist  of  the  C 
and  H  Mining  Company  properties,  the 
Quincy  Mining  Company  Historic  District 
and  the  Calumet  Historic  Preservation  Dis- 
trict, as  depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Calu- 
met Copper  Country  National  Historical 
Park.  Michigan,"  dated  May  1988.  and  num- 
bered "CALU-80,000".  Such  map  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  office  of  the  village 
councU  Calumet,  Michigan. 

SEC  5.  PROTECTION  OF  HISTORIC  PROPERTIES. 

(a)  Acquisition  of  Propbrties.— Within 
the  boundaries  of  the  park  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (referred  to  as  the  "Secretary" 
shall  acquire,  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  fluids,  exchange,  or 
transfer,  historic  structures,  mine  ruins,  and 
other  properties  representing  the  copper  in- 
dustry and  its  association  with  the  cultural 
development  of  Calumet.  Michigan.  Such 
property  may  not  be  acquired  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner.  

(b)  Cooperative  Agreemerts.— ( 1)  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooperate  and 
enter  into  agreements  with  other  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  public  bodies,  and 
private  interests  relating  to  planning,  devel- 
opment, use.  and  Interpretation  of  proper- 
ties within  the  park  in  order  to  contribute 
to  the  use  and  management  of  such  proper- 
ties in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  park. 
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(2)  Such  agreements  shall  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  historical  sites  and  visitor 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable. 

(c)  Rbstoratioii  or  Propektibs.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  may  restore  and  rehabilitate 
property  within  the  park  pursuant  to  coop- 
erative agreements  without  regard  as  to 
whether  title  thereto  is  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

8BC  1  AOMINISTRATION  OF  PARK. 

The  Secretary  shall  administer  the  park 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  25,  1916  (16  n.S.C.  1  et  seq.) 
and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  historic  American  sites, 
buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities  of  nation- 
al significance,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  21.  1935  (16  U.S.C.  461  et 
seq.). 

8BC  7.  HISTORIC  PRESRKVATION  COMMISSION. 

(a)  E^TABUSHMENT.— There  is  established 
the  Calumet  Copper  Country  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Commission. 

(b)  Membership.— <1)  The  Commission 
shall  consist  of  9  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  two  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  village  council  of 
Calumet.  Michigan; 

(2)  two  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  Houghton  County,  Michigan: 

(3)  four  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan:  and 

(4)  one  member  who  is  qualified  to  serve 
on  the  Commission  because  of  his  or  her  fa- 
miliarity with  programs  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  involving  national  parks  and 
historic  preservation  and  who  Is  an  employ- 
ee of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(2)  Four  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  persons  trained  in  professional  disci- 
plines of  direct  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion's purposes,  such  as  history,  architec- 
ture, park  planning  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

(c)  Terms.— (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  2  years  and  may  be 
reappointed  for  no  more  than  3  additional 
terms. 

(2)  The  initial  appointments  of  4  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  made  for  terms 
of  1  year. 

(3)  A  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  orig- 
nal  appointment  was  made. 

(d)  Chairman.— The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  elected  by  the  members  to 
■erve  a  term  of  2  years. 

(e)  Meetings. —The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  least  once  each  month  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman. 

(f)  Compensatioh.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  serve  without  compensation, 
but  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Conunission.  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  imder  section 
5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

(g)  Termination  op  Commission.— ( 1 ) 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the 
Commission  shaU  cease  to  exist  10  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


(2)  The  Commission  may  be  extended  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  10  years  begin- 
ning on  the  termination  date  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  if.  not  later  than  180  days 
before  such  date— 

(A)  the  Commission  determines  such  ex- 
tension is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(B)  the  Commission  submits  such  pro- 
posed extension  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate:  and 

(C)  the  Secretary  approves  such  exten- 
sion. 

SEC.  8.  park  PRESERVATION  PLAN. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  24 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  Com- 
mission conducts  its  first  meeting,  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Commission  shall  Jointly  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  Congress  a  park  preser- 
vation plan  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (c). 

(b)  Funds  Not  To  Be  Available  Until 
Plan  is  Submitted.— ( 1 )  Subject  to  para- 
graph (2),  the  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
funds  available  to  the  Commission  uintil  a 
park  preservation  plan  has  been  submitted 
to  Congress  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Prior  to  submission  of  a  park  preserva- 
tion plan  the  Secretary  may  make  funds 
available  to  the  Commission— 

(A)  for  the  payment  of  travel  expenses  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  incurred  in 
connection  with  preparation  of  the  park 
preservation  plan:  and 

(B)  for  the  making  of  loans  and  grants 
pursuant  to  section  10  for  emergency  efforts 
for  the  preservation  of  properties  that  are 
in  danger  of  suffering  destruction  or  grave 
deterioration  prior  to  submission  of  the 
plan. 

(c)  Requirements  op  Plan.— The  plan  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall- 

(1)  identify  properties  that  should  be  pre- 
served, restored,  managed,  developed,  main- 
tained or  acquired  within  the  park  and  pres- 
ervation district: 

(2)  include  standards  and  criteria  applica- 
ble to  the  construction,  preservation,  resto- 
ration, alteration  and  use  of  all  properties 
within  the  preservation  district:  and 

(3)  describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
Commission  proposes  to  implement  sections 
9  and  10. 

(d)  Recommendation  por  Additions  to 
AND  Deletions  Prom  the  Park.— Within  3 
years  after  the  date  of  submission  of  the 
park  preservation  plan  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  making  recom- 
mendations for  the  addition  of  properties  to 
and  the  deletion  of  properties  from  the 
park. 

(e)  Technical  Assistance.— The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the 
preservation  plan  by  providing  technical  as- 
sistance regarding  preservation  of  the  his- 
toric structures  at  Torch  Lake.  Michigan. 

8KC  t.  VISITOR  rACILITY. 

(a)  EIstablishment.- The  Secretary  shall 
establish  and  operate  in  the  vicinity  of  Calu- 
met. Michigan,  a  visitor  facility  for  the  pro- 
motion and  interpretation  of  the  park. 

(b)  PtmposE.— The  visitor  facility  shall 
offer  materials  that  identify  areas  and 
events  of  historic  significance  in  Copper 
Country,  explain  the  contribution  that  such 
areas  and  events  made  to  copper  mining, 
and  suggest  itineraries  for  visitors  to  Copper 
Country. 


SEC.  1*.  LOANS,  grants.  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

(a)  Loans.— The  Commission  may  make 
loans  to  any  corporation  chartered  under 
the  general  laws  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan  to 
enable  that  corporation  to  provide  low  in- 
terest loans  to  property  owners  for  the  pres- 
ervation, restoration,  or  development  of  any 
property  described  in  section  8(c)<l).  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  standards  and  crite- 
ria established  pursuant  to  section  8(c)(2). 

(b)  Grants.— The  Commission  may  make 
grants  to  owners  of  property  described  in 
section  8(c)(1)  for  the  preservation,  restora- 
tion, management,  development,  and  main- 
tenance of  such  prop>erty  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  standards  and  criteria  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  8(c)(2). 

(c)  Limitation.— A  loan  or  grant  made 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  made  in 
an  amount  not  exceeding  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  assisted  by  the  loan  or 
grant. 

(d)  Technical  Assistance.— The  Commis- 
sion may  provide  technical  assistance  to 
owners  of  property  within  the  park  or  any 
other  person  or  public  or  private  entity 
taking  actions  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  II.  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  General.- The  Commission  may 
hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  of  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  the  Commission  deems  ad- 
visable. 

(b)  Donations.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Commission  may 
seek  and  accept  donations  of  funds,  proper- 
ty, and  services  from  individuals,  founda- 
tions, corporations,  and  other  private  enti- 
ties and  from  public  entities,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  its  duties. 

(c)  Use  op  Appropriated  Amounts  to 
Obtain  Federal  Funding.- Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  for  purposes  of 
any  law  conditioning  the  receipt  of  Federal 
funding  on  a  non-Federal  contribution,  any 
portion  of  the  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  13  may,  at  the  election  of  the 
Commission,  be  used  as  such  non-Federal 
contribution. 

(d)  Use  op  Mails.— The  Commission  may 
use  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same 
manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  Acquisition  op  Property  and  Serv- 
ices.—The  Commission  may  obtain  by  pur- 
chase, rental,  donation,  or  otherwise,  such 
property,  facilities,  and  services  as  may  be 
needed  to  carry  out  its  duties.  Upon  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Commission,  all  property, 
personal  and  real,  and  unexpended  funds 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  E>epartment  of 
the  Interior. 

SEC.  It.  STAFF  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Director.— The  Commission  shall 
have  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Commission  and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  pay  payable 
for  grade  GS-13  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(b)  Stapp.— The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  pay  of  such  additional  person- 
nel, not  to  exceed  5  persons,  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
the  Commission's  duties. 

(c)  Appointment.— The  Director  and  staff 
of  the  Commission  may  be  appointed  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service. 

(d)  Pay.— The  Director  and  staff  of  the 
Commission  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
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the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53,  United  States  Code,  title 
6,  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  no  individ- 
ual so  appointed  may  receive  pay  in  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  of  the  Director  of  the 
Conunission. 

(e)  Experts  amd  Consultants.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  may  procure  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  to  be  reasona- 
ble. 

(f)  Statf  or  Federal  Agencies.— Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  represented  by  a  member  on 
the  Commission  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  it  in  car- 
rying out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(g)  Administrative  Support.— The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quest. 

SEC.  II.  authorization  of  appropriations. 

(a)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

Act. 

(b)  Limitation.— No  more  than 
$10,000,000  shaU  be  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  8.« 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize a  commemorative  stamp  to  be 
Issued  on  January  18,  1991.  to  honor 
Dr  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley  III.  and 
commemorate  the  30th  anniversary  of 
his  death:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  TO  HONOR  DR.  THOMAS 
ANTHONY  DOOLEY  III 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legis- 
lation with  Senator  Bond  to  honor  a 
truly  great  Missourian,  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  Anthony  Dooley  III.  Many  of 
us  remember  Dr.  Dooley.  whose  val- 
iant service  in  the  refugee  camps  of 
Vietnam  and  Laos  during  the  1950's, 
chronicled  in  his  book.  "Deliver  Us 
from  Evil."  led  him  to  become  known 
as  "Dr.  America."  His  belief  in  the  in- 
finite and  absolute  value  of  each 
human  life  illuminated  in  a  unique 
and  powerful  way  the  difference  be- 
tween democracy  and  Communist  to- 
talitarianism. 

Mr  President,  given  the  current  re- 
surgence in  enthusiasm  for  volunteer 
service.  Dr.  Dooley's  faith  in  God. 
dedication  to  service,  and  personal 
courage  should  be  a  beacon  to  all 
those  who  would  ease  the  suffering  of 
men  women,  and  children  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  life  and 
work  of  Dr.  Dooley  should  serve  as  a 
model  and  an  inspiration  to  Americans 
of  every  age.  and.  in  particular,  to 
young  Americans. 

Our  legislation,  which  calls  upon  the 
Citizens    Stamp    Advisory    Board    to 


issue  a  commemorative  stamp  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Dooley.  would  properly 
memorialize  his  good  deeds  and  service 
to  the  citizens  of  the  world.  We  urge 
our  colleagues'  cosponsorship  of  this 
joint  resolution  and  ask  the  Citizens' 
Stamp  Advisory  Board  for  speedy 
action  on  this  issue. 

We  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  Dr. 
Dooley.  which  appeared  in  the  1957 
edition  of  Current  Biography,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing our  remarks. 

We  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  106 
Whereas  Dr.  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley  III 
of  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  gave  freely  of  himself 
to  provide  health  care  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  Laos, 
coming  to  be  luiown  as  Dr.  America  to  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world;  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Tom  Dooley's  faith  in  God. 
dedication  to  service,  and  personal  courage 
should  be  a  beacon  to  all  those  who  would 
ease  the  suffering  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  every  part  of  the  world; 

Whereas  Dr.  Dooley's  faith,  dedication, 
and  courage  should  be  a  beacon  to  the 
friends  of  freedom  in  every  part  of  the 
world;  ^     , 

Whereas,  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Dooley 
should  serve  as  a  model  and  an  inspiration 
to  Americans  of  every  age,  and,  particularly, 
to  young  Americans;  and 

Whereas.  Dr.  Tom  Dooley's  belief  in  the 
infinite  and  absolute  value  of  each  human 
life  illuminated  In  a  unique  and  powerful 
way  the  difference  between  democracy  and 
Communist  totalitarianism;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Dooley's  book.  Deliver  Us 
From  Evil,  is  a  moving  account  of  the  ability 
of  a  single  person  to  change  lives  and  to  cap- 
ture the  attention  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  date  January  18,  1991,  wUl 
mark  the  30th  anniversary  of  Dr.  Dooley's 
death  from  cancer:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  the  United  States  Postal  Service  shall 
issue  on  January  18,  1991,  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp  to  honor  the  public  service  of 
Doctor  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley  III;  and 

(2)  such  stamp  shall  be  Issued  in  the  de- 
nomination applicable  to  first-class  mail  up 
to  one  ounce  in  weight  and  shall  bear  an  ap- 
propriate portrait. 


Biographical  Sketch 
(Dooley,    Thomas    Anthony    January    17, 
1927-    Physician;  author,  address:  B.  c/o 
Farrrar   Straus    and   Cudahy.    101    Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  3) 


In  the  American  struggle  against  Commu- 
nism in  the  Far  East  one  young  U.S.  Navy 
doctor  has  played  an  Important  and  dramat- 
ic role.  He  is  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dooley,  who  in 
the  late  summer  of  1954  organized,  built, 
and  maintained  the  huge  refugee  camps 
through  which  passed  some  600.000  Viet- 
namese who  were  fleeing  the  advancing 
Communist  armies  after  the  fall  of  Dlen- 
blenphu.  Look  magazine  named  him  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1957  one  of  the  ten  outstanding 
men  of  1956. 


When  his  work  in  this  area  was  finished. 
Dr.  Dooley  came  home  to  the  United  States 
and  recorded  his  experiences  in  a  book.  De- 
liver Us  from  Evil  (1956,  Farrar.  Straus,  and 
Cudahy).  A  few  months  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book.  Dr.  Dooley  and  three  en- 
listed men  who  had  served  under  him  in 
Vietnam  returned  to  the  East  to  conduct  a 
private  medical  missionary  team  in  Laos.  In 
his  strictly  non-offlclal  capacity,  he  repre- 
sente  what  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  (July  16,  1956)  called 
"the  ultimate  example  of  effective  person- 
to-person  contact  with  a  foreign  people." 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  (Democrat,  Mon- 
tana) introduced  a  statement  on  Deliver  Us 
from  Evil  into  the  Congressional  Record  for 
April  8,  1956.  He  said  in  part:  "If  the  United 
States  had  abroad  more  ambassadors  like 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dooley.  I  think  It  not  only 
would  be  better  off,  but  would  be  better  un- 
derstood in  the  countries  which  are  under- 
developed and  which  need  understanding  at 
this  time." 

Thomas  Anthony  Dooley,  III,  was  bom  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  January  17,  1927,  son 
of  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley,  Jr..  and  Agnes 
(Wise)  Dooley.  After  graduating  from  St. 
Louis  University  High  School  in  1944,  young 
Dooley  entered  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  His  college  work  was  Interrupted  in 
October  1944  when  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  was  made  a  hospital  corpsman. 

In  July  1946  Dooley  was  discharged  from 
the  service  as  a  pharmacists  mate  second 
class.  He  returned  to  Notre  Dame  and  com- 
pleted his  pre-medlcal  training.  He  then  en- 
tered St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, from  which  he  received  his  Doctor  of 
Medicine  degree  in  March  1953.  He  also 
studied  briefly  at  the  Sorbome  in  Paris,  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  French  which  was  to 
prove  of  great  value  to  him  later  in  his  work 
In  Indo-China. 

Following  his  graduation  from  medical 
school.  Dr.  Dooley  received  a  medical  in- 
ternship, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  (junior 
grade),  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve.  He  served  for  a  year  at  the 
Naval  Hospital  in  Camp  Pendleton,  Califor- 
nia, and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Naval 
Hospital  in  Yokosuka,  Japan. 

Fighting  had  meanwhile  broken  out  in  the 
divided  country  of  Vietnam  (formerly 
French  Indo-Chlna),  as  the  northern.  Com- 
munist Viet  Mlnh  moved  southward  to  con- 
quer the  nation.  One  month  after  his  arrival 
in  Japan,  Dr.  Dooley  volunteered  for  duty 
aboard  the  USS  Montague  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  passenger  ship  to  transport 
northern  Vietnamese  refugees  to  safety  in 
Saigon. 

In  August  1954  the  Montague  moved  its 
first  cargo  of  2000  refugees  to  Saigon  as 
part  of  operation  "Passage  to  Freedom."  As 
the  only  medical  officer  on  the  ship  Dr. 
Dooley  had  to  oversee  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  numerous  cases  of  tropical  diseases, 
malnutrition,  and  other  ailments.  The  prob- 
lems of  feeding  and  providing  sanitary  fa- 
cilities for  such  a  large  number  are  de- 
scribed by  him  In  Deliver  Us  from  Evil.  Not 
the  last  of  these  problems  was  the  matter  of 
correcting  and  dispelling  the  prejudices 
which  the  natives,  long  exposed  to  Commu- 
nist propaganda,  had  harbored  against 
Americans.  The  success  of  the  first  expedi- 
tion of  the  Montague  thus  became  a  victory 
in  ideological  warfare  as  well  as  a  remarka- 
ble example  of  refugee  evacuation. 

In  August  1954,  Dr.  Dooley  was  trans- 
ferred from  duty  on  the  Montague  to  Com- 
mander Task  Force  90,  for  duty  as  a  French 
Interpreter  and  medical  officer  for  a  Navy 
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Preventive  Medicine  Unit  In  the  port  city  of 
Haiphong.  His  Job  was  to  build  camps  to 
shelter  the  diseased  and  frightened  refugees 
until  they  could  be  transported  to  safety.  In 
the  eight  months  that  Dr.  E>ooley  served  In 
Haiphong,  before  that  city  fell  to  the  Com- 
munist Viet  Mlnh,  his  camps  served  600.000 
refugees. 

During  these  months  Dr.  Dooley  and  a 
small  staff  of  medical  corpsmen  had  the  for- 
midable problem  of  requisitioning  supplies, 
caring  for  the  constant  Influx  of  refugees, 
and  preventing  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases.  To  get  needed  drugs  and  medical 
equipment,  he  wrote  to  many  American 
pharmaceutical  companies  who  donated 
large  quantities  of  vital  materials.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  physical  care  which  Dr.  Dooley 
and  his  staff  provided,  they  made  friends 
with  the  natives,  gave  parties  for  the  chil- 
dren, distributed  milk  and  clothing.  "I  was  a 
doctor  and  an  American,"  Dr.  Dooley  writes, 
"so  I  had  a  Job  to  do,  overcoming  Commu- 
nist propaganda." 

For  his  work  in  this  area.  Dr.  Dooley  re- 
ceived the  highest  award  of  the  nation  of 
Vietnam  and  was  made  an  officer  of  the 
Order  National  de  Vietnam  by  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  He  was  also  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  by  the  U.S.  Navy  for  "ex- 
tremely meritorious  service." 

In  June  1955  Dr.  Dooley  returned  to  duty 
at  the  Naval  Hospital  in  Yokosuka.  From 
there  be  proceeded  to  Hawaii,  and  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  he  was  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for 
Residency  Training  in  Orthopedics  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Hospital  In  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
"Deliver  Us  from  EvU"  was  written  in 
Hawaii  in  the  simimer  of  1955  upon  the 
advice  of  a  naval  doctor  who  felt  that 
Dooley  would  rid  himself  of  the  tensions  of 
his  experience  by  writing  it  all  down.  The 
book  was  published  with  an  introduction 
written  by  Admiral  Arleigh  Burke.  Chief  of 
D.S.  Naval  Operations.  Of  Dr.  Dooley,  Ad- 
miral Burke  wrote:  "His  humanitarian  ac- 
tions are  the  kind  of  good  deeds  that  will 
remain  indelibly  impressed  in  people's 
hearts— good  deeds  that  neither  propaganda 
nor  brainwashing  wUl  ever  stain.  Through 
the  tireless  work  of  his  small  naval  unit .  .  . 
he  has  won  for  America  the  love  and  admi- 
ration of  thousands  and  thousands  of  refu- 
gees who  passed  through  this  camp  on  their 
historic  march  to  freedom." 

The  book  has  sold  more  than  26,000  copies 
and  has  been  distributed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  Information  libraries  through- 
out the  world.  Shortly  after  its  publication 
it  was  purchased  for  motion  pictures  by 
Bryna  Productions,  which  announced  that 
Kirk  Douglas  would  play  Dr.  Dooley  in  the 
motion  picture  version.  It  was  chosen  as  the 
book  condensation  feature  for  the  April 
1956  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

Reviewers  of  "Deliver  Us  from  Evil" 
praised  the  simple,  direct  style  of  the  book. 
The  New  Yorker  wrote:  "His  story  of  how 
he  and  his  assistants  conquered  the  refu- 
gees' fears  and  restored  them  to  something 
like  well-being  is  a  moving  poem  of  the 
human  spirit  victorious"  (May  6,  1956). 
Joseph  McSorley  wrote  in  Catholic  World 
(June  1956):  "The  naive,  straightforward  ac- 
count displays  a  rare  union  of  intelligence 
and  resourcefulness." 

In  January  1956  Dr.  E>ooley  began  a  lec- 
ture tour  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  He  traveled  throughout  the  United 
States  speaking  to  medical  societies,  mili- 
tary and  State  Department  groups  on  the 
Navy's  part  in  the  vast  Indo-Chinese  evacu- 
ation operation. 


Dr.  Dooley  resigned  from  the  Navy  in  the 
spring  of  1956  in  order  to  organize  a  small 
private  medical  mobile  unit  which  he  took 
with  him  to  Laos  in  August  1956.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  agreement  of  1954  mili- 
tary personnel  would  not  t>e  admitted  to 
this  country;  accordingly,  he  entered  as  a  ci- 
vilian with  a  civilian  unit.  As  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times  (August  28,  1956).  Dr. 
Dooley  decided  to  volunteer  his  services  to 
Laos  because  "right  now  Laos  Is  the  ripest 
plum  for  Communism."  To  a  reporter  for 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  (No- 
vember 24.  1956)  he  added  that  he  chose 
Laos  "because  Its  so  backward  medically. 
The  country  is  loaded  with  malaria  and  con- 
genital diseases.  There's  plenty  of  work  to 
do." 

Dr.  Dooleys  expedition,  marmed  by  him- 
self and  three  men  who  served  with  him  In 
Haiphong,  Is  subsidized  partly  by  the  money 
he  received  from  "Delivers  Us  from  Evil. "  It 
Is  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee,  and  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Lao- 
tian Government,  Financial  aid,  medical 
and  drug  supplies  have  been  donated  by 
American  pharmaceutical  companies  such 
as  the  Pfizer  Laboratories  Division  of  the 
Charles  Pfizer  Company  and  the  Mead 
Johnson  Company;  the  A.  S.  Aloe  Company; 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank's  Waterman 
Foundation,  and  CARE. 

In  addition  to  medical  supplies.  Dr. 
Dooley  took  with  him  a  generous  supply  of 
Walt  Disney  cartoons.  For  these  the  Laotian 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  D.C.,  provided 
a  sound  track  narration  in  the  Laotian  lan- 
guage. The  aim  of  Dr.  Dooleys  expedition, 
he  has  said,  Is  not  to  convert  the  people 
whom  he  visits.  "Most  of  them  are  Bud- 
dhists and  we  will  not  be  there  long  enough 
for  such  a  task  as  that.  We  will  give  them  a 
brief  touch  with  democracy  that  can  be 
built  on  later  on  a  more  permanent  basis."" 

Dr.  Dooley  is  six  feet  tall.  His  normal 
weight  is  180  pounds,  but  he  dropped  to  120 
during  his  eleven  months  in  Haiphong.  He  is 
unmarried.  Of  Irish-American  ancestry,  he 
is  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
References: 
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By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Coats): 
S.J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  month  of  May  as  "National 
Duckling  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  DUCKLING  MONTH 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  offering  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 107  designating  the  month  of  May 
as  "National  Ducliling  Month."  I  ask 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  duckling  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  approximately  100  years  old. 
It  has  grown  from  a  small  enterprise 
on  Long  Island  to  a  $174  million  a  year 
business  employing  more  than  1,000 
U.S.  citizens  and  contracts  with  more 
than  250  family  farms.  In  addition,  the 
duckling  industry  uses  150,000  tons  of 
feed  produced  by  U.S.  farmers. 


Mr.  President,  the  demand  for  duck- 
ling has  increased  in  restaurants  by 
some  nearly  500  percent  during  the 
last  4  or  5  years.  Much  of  this  rise  in 
popularity  has  been  due  to  the  grow- 
ing awareness  of  duckling's  superb  nu- 
tritional value.  Nutritionally,  duckling 
compares  quite  favorably  with  chicken 
and  turkey;  and  from  a  cholesterol 
standpoint,  duckling  contains  less 
than  beef  or  pork  because  duelling  fat 
is  high  in  polyunsaturates.  Duclding  is 
also  a  good  source  of  protein  and  is 
low  in  sodium. 

The  U.S.  duckling  industry  produces 
over  130  million  pounds  of  meat 
yearly.  Many  thousands  of  tons  of 
duckling  products  are  exported,  duck- 
ling meat,  tongues,  feathers,  and 
livers,  to  more  than  40  countries— in- 
cluding those  of  the  Par  East— thus 
helping  to  reduce  the  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cit. 

While  these  facts  are  well  known  by 
duckling  producers,  the  average  con- 
sumer is  not  aware  of  the  role  played 
by  the  duckling  industry  in  the  U.S. 
economy.  Passage  of  this  resolution 
will  do  much  to  inform  the  American 
people  about  one  of  our  important  and 
growing  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 107  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rbs.  107 

Whereas  the  duckling  industry  in  the 
United  States  Is  approximately  one  hundred 
years  old,  and  with  duck  having  historically 
been  a  delicacy  for  the  Egyptians  5,000 
years  ago  and  more  lately  In  the  Far  East, 
especially  for  the  Chinese  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  famous  Peking  duckling: 

Whereas  duckling  is  rising  in  popularity  In 
the  United  States  among  all  people,  and  not 
Just  ethnic  groups; 

Whereas  demand  for  duckling  has  in- 
creased at  restaurants  by  300  to  400  percent 
over  the  last  4  to  5  years: 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  educate  the 
consumer  as  to  the  nutritional  value  of 
duckling,  which  is  an  exceUent  source  of 
protein  as  well  as  being  low  In  sodium  and 
saturated  fats; 

Whereas  the  duckling  industry  in  this 
country  produces  over  130,000,000  pounds  of 
duckling  annually,  generating  over 
$176,000,000  In  revenue; 

Whereas  the  duckling  industry  employs 
over  1,000  U.S.  citizens  and  contracts  with 
over  250  family  farms: 

Whereas  the  duckling  industry  uses 
150,000  tons  of  feed  produced  by  local  farm- 
ers: 

Whereas  breeding  has  increased  the  lean 
meat  portion  and  reduced  the  fat  content  of 
duckling; 

Whereas  the  U.S.  duckling  industry  ex- 
ports thousands  of  tons  of  duckling  prod- 
ucts (including  duckling  meat,  tongues, 
feathers  and  liver)  to  over  40  countries— in- 
cluding those  of  the  Par  East— thus  helping 
to  reduce  the  national  trade  deficit:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  the 
month  of  May  Is  designated  as  "National 
Duckling  Month,"  and  that  the  President  is 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resoluton  desig- 
nating October  3,  1989,  as  "National 
Teacher   Appreciation   Day";   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  TEACHER  AFPRBCIATION  DAT 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  designat- 
ing October  3,  1989,  as  National 
Teacher  Appreciation  Day. 

In  the  United  States,  over  three  mil- 
lion teachers  strive  to  shape  the  life  of 
each  and  every  American.  I  am  sure 
that  each  of  us  can  recall  the  impor- 
tance of  a  special  teacher  who  influ- 
enced our  thoughts  and  helped  shape 
our  career.  These  dedicated  men  and 
women  strive  to  spur  not  only  the  aca- 
demic growth  of  their  students,  but 
also  their  ethical,  social,  and  emotion- 
al development. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  teacher  af- 
fects eternity.  No  one  can  tell  where 
his  or  her  influence  stops.  The  founda- 
tion of  America's  future  rests  on  our 
children  and  I  can  think  of  no  group 
more  influential  in  their  development 
or  more  deserving  of  this  recognition 
than  our  teachers.  By  enacting  this 
legislation,  we  will  be  giving  America's 
educators  but  a  small  token  of  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  personal  sacrifices 
they  make  while  enabling  us  to  build 
an  even  greater  nation. 

Our  society  depends  upon  its  teach- 
ers to  ensure  a  bright  future  for  this 
Nation.  Unfortunately,  we  often  over- 
look the  contributions  of  these  teach- 
ers and  fail  to  reward  them  with  the 
recognition  and  respect  which  they  de- 
serve. This  is  our  opportunity  to  shine 
the  spotlight  squarely  on  our  teachers 
illuminating  their  many  selfless  deeds 
and  outstanding  devotion. 

Please  join  me  In  supporting  this 
joint  resolution  to  name  October  3, 
1989,  as  National  Teacher  Apprecia- 
tion Day.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  Sep- 
tember 11,  1989,  and  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1989,  as  "National  Histori- 
cally Black  Colleges  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  WEEK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  Introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of 
September  11.  1989,  through  Septem- 
ber 15,  1989,  as  "National  Historically 
Black  Colleges  Week." 

This  is  the  seventh  consecutive  year 
that  I  have  authored  this  legislation. 


Six  of  the  107  historically  black  col- 
leges, namely  Allen  University,  Bene- 
dict College,  Claflln  College,  South 
Carolina  State  College,  Morris  College, 
and  Voorhees  College,  are  located  in 
my  home  State.  These  colleges  are 
vital  to  the  higher  education  system  of 
South  Carolina.  They  have  provided 
thousands  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged young  people  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  a  college  education. 

Mr.  President,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  have  re- 
ceived quality  educations  at  these  101 
schools.  These  Institutions  have  a  long 
and  distinguished  history  of  providing 
the  training  necessary  for  participa- 
tion In  a  rapidly  changing  society.  His- 
torically black  colleges  offer  to  our 
citizens  a  variety  of  curriculums  and 
programs  through  which  young  people 
develop  skills  and  talents,  thereby  ex- 
panding opportimitles  for  continued 
social  progress. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  histori- 
cally black  colleges  and  universities 
have  graduated  60  percent  of  the 
black  pharmacists  In  the  Nation,  40 
percent  of  the  black  attorneys,  50  per- 
cent of  the  black  engineers,  75  percent 
of  the  black  military  officers,  and  80 
percent  of  the  black  members  of  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  through  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution.  Congress  can  re- 
affirm Its  support  for  historically 
black  colleges,  and  appropriately  rec- 
ognize their  Important  contributions 
to  our  Nation.  I  look  forward  to  the 
speedy  passage  of  this  joint  resolution, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  joint  resolution  appear  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  109 
Whereas  there  are  107  Historically  Black 
Colleges    and    Universities   in   the   United 

Whereas  such  colleges  and  universities 
provide  the  quality  education  so  essential  to 
full  participation  in  a  complex,  highly  tech- 
nological society; 

Whereas  black  colleges  and  universities 
have  a  rich  heritage  and  have  played  a 
prominent  role  in  American  history; 

Whereas  such  institutions  have  allowed 
many  underprivileged  students  to  attain 
their  full  potential  through  higher  educa- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  achievements  and  goals  of 
the  Historically  Black  Colleges  are  deserv- 
ing of  national  recognition:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  September  11.  1989.  and  ending 
on  September  15.  1989.  is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Historically  Black  Colleges  Week" 
and  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  Interested  groups  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies, activities,  and  programs,  thereby  dem- 
onstrating support  for  Historically  Black 
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Colleges    and   Universities   In   the   United 
States. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  October  8  through 
14,  1989,  as  "National  Week  of  Com- 
mitment to  Helping  the  Homeless";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  COBCMITMENT  TO  HELPING 
THE  HOMELESS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
Americans  have  a  strong  tradition  of 
voluntarism.  Volvmtary  relief  efforts 
not  only  help  feed  and  shelter  the 
homeless,  they  build  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  problems  confronted 
by  homeless  Individuals  and  the  solu- 
tions needed  to  rectify  them. 

The  resolution  printed  below,  which 
would  designate  the  week  of  October  8 
through  14,  1989,  as  National  Week  of 
Commitment  to  Helping  the  Homeless. 
This  commemorative  would  bring  fur- 
ther recognition  of  what  Americans 
can  do  and  are  already  doing  to  help 
end  the  tragedy  of  homelessness  in 
the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  Ill 
Whereas  although  the  United  SUtes  is 
the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world.  32.5  mU- 
llon  individuals  in  this  Nation  live  below  the 
poverty  level  as  defined  by  the  United 
SUtes  Government; 

Whereas  among  such  Individuals  in  need 
are  homeless  men.  women,  children,  and 
families; 

Whereas  homeless  individuals  often  lack 
shelter,  health  services,  and  a  consistent 
supply  of  food; 

Whereas  despite  public  funding  for  social 
service  programs,  the  basic  needs  of  home- 
less individuals  remain  unmet: 

Whereas  throughout  its  history,  the 
United  States  has  demonstrated  that  indi- 
vidual humanitarian  efforts  can  improve 
the  lives  of  poverty  stricken  persons; 

Whereas  the  assistance  of  private  citizens 
Is  needed  to  help  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  food,  shelter,  and  other  basic 
needs  of  the  homeless; 

Whereas  the  Involvement  of  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  efforts  to  assist  the 
homeless  would  help  poverty  stricken  indi- 
viduals and  help  build  understanding  and 
awareness  among  such  people  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  homeless  individuals;  and 

Whereas  a  greater  commitment  by  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  helping  those 
living  in  poverty  would  enhance  the  devel- 
opment of  solutions  to  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty in  the  United  SUtes:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  8  through  14,  1989,  is  designated  as 
"National  Week  of  Commitment  to  Helping 
the  Homeless",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  observe  that  week  with  appropriate  ac- 
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tlvlties  th»t  assist  homeless  individuals  and 
increase  community  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems of  homeless  individuals. 


UMI 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  13S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gixm*.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Lcvuf]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  135.  a  biU  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  restore  to  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  their  right  to 
participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citi- 
sens,  in  the  political  processes  of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  such  employees 
from  improper  political  solicitations, 
and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  asi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanzs]  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  231,  a  bill  to  amend 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  improve  quality  control 
standards  and  procedures  under  the 
Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Chil- 
dren Program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuNN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  253,  a  bill  to  establish  a  coordi- 
nated National  Nutrition  Monitoring 
and  Related  Research  Program,  and  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  nutritional  and  dietary 
status  of  the  U.S.  population  and  the 
nutritional  quality  of  food  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  provi- 
sion for  the  conduct  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development  in  support  of 
such  program  and  plan. 

S.  343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daicforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SiMOif  ]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
342,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain credits  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
passive  activity  rules,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  355 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  355.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend 
through  1992  the  period  during  which 
qualified  mortgage  bonds  and  mort- 
gage credit  certificates  may  be  issued. 

S.  370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  370,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  and  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act.  to  establish  the  American 
Heritage  Trust,  for  purposes  of  en- 
hancing the  protection  of  the  Nation's 
natural,  historical,  cultural,  and  out- 


door  recreational    heritage,    and   for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3T6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  375.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  broad- 
casting of  accurate  information  to  the 
people  of  Cuba,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  386.  a  bill  to  control 
the  sale  and  use  of  assault  weapons. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dohenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  416,  a  bill  to  provide  that  all  Feder- 
al civilian  and  military  retirees  shall 
receive  the  full  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment in  annuities  payable  under  Fed- 
eral retirement  systems  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  431 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nonn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  431,  a  bill  to  authorize  fund- 
ing for  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Federal  Holiday  Commission. 

S.  435 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  435,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 118  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  for  certain  exceptions  from 
certain  rules  determining  contribu- 
tions in  aid  of  construction. 

S.  448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  448.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
change  the  level,  and  preference 
system  for  admission,  of  immigrants  to 
the  United  States. 

S.  461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  461.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  pay- 
ment for  services  of  physician  assist- 
ants outside  institutional  settings. 

S.  494 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Nickles]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  494.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
extend  for  5  years,  and  increase  the 
amount  of.  the  deduction  for  health 


insurance   for   self-employed   individ- 
uals. 

S.  SOT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  507.  a  bill  to  prohibit  investments 
in.  and  certain  other  activities  with  re- 
spect to.  South  Africa,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  633 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  533,  a  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
victims  of  crime  and  to  establish  a 
Federal  victim's  bill  of  rights  for  chil- 
dren. 

S.  565 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  565,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  new  corpo- 
ration to  support  State  and  local  strat- 
egies for  achieving  more  affordable 
housing;  to  increase  homeownership; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  566 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  566,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  new  corpo- 
ration to  support  State  and  local  strat- 
egies for  achieving  more  affordable 
housing,  to  increase  homeownership, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  691 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  691,  a  bill  to  require  cer- 
tain information  in  the  National 
Driver  Register  to  be  made  available 
in  connection  with  an  application  for  a 
license  to  be  in  control  and  direction 
of  a  commercial  vessel. 

S.  704 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  704.  a  bill  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization under  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  block  grants  to 
States  for  social  services. 

S.  733 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  732.  a  bill  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Interagency 
Committee  and  the  Technical  Study 
Group  on  Cigarette  and  Little  Cigar 
Fire  Safety,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  759 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  759,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  to  establish 
that  it  is  a  major  mission  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  to 
ensure  that  all  rural  residents,  busi- 
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nesses,  industries,  and  public  facilities 
obtain  affordable  access,  on  an  equal 
basis  with  urban  areas,  to  telecom- 
munications services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  762 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  762,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  32  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  limit 
the  nvimber  of  congressional  mass 
mailings,  require  public  disclosure  of 
the  costs  of  such  mass  mailings,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuNN],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Ker»ey],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breatjx]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47.  a 
joint  resolution  to  recognize  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of 
May  8,  1914,  and  its  role  in  establish- 
ing our  Nation's  system  of  State  Coop- 
erative Extension  Services. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr,  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
October  1,  1989,  through  October  7. 
1989,  as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  65 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
65,  a  joint  resolution  designating  June 
12,  1989,  as  "Anne  Prank  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  76,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  on  June  21,  1989,  and 
ending  on  June  28,  1989,  as  "Food  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chatee],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta  [Mr.   Durenberger],   the   Senator 


from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 81,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  1  through  7,  1989, 
as  "National  Health  Care  Food  Service 
Week." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  84,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  April  30,  1989,  as  "Nation- 
al Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  Centennial  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  86,  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating November  17,  1989,  as  "Nation- 
al Philanthropy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  1989  as  "Polish 
American  Heritage  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoREN],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
forth],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.     Fowler],    the    Senator    from 


Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
104,  a  joint  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  health  of  the  Nation's  children. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 18,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that 
Federal  laws  regarding  the  taxation  of 
State  and  local  government  bonds 
should  not  be  changed  in  order  to  in- 
crease Federal  revenues. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  26 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
25,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
number  of  refugees  admitted  to  the 
United  States  and  the  appropriation 
for  programs  for  refugee  migration 
and  resettlement  should  be  increased 
and  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  reestablish  the  presumption 
that  Jews  and  members  of  other  reli- 
gious minorities  emigrating  from  the 
Soviet  Union  qualify  for  refugee  status 
for  admission  to  the  United  States. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  26 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ICerry],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  26,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution urging  first  asylum  countries  of 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asia  Na- 
tions [ASEAN]  to  reinstate  the  prac- 
tice of  providing  refuge  to  all  asylum- 
seekers  from  Vietnam,  and  for  other 
puiposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  86,  a  res- 
olution to  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  a  special 
commission  to  consider  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pan  American  World  Airways 
Flight  103,  and  the  security  of  air 
travel. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  109-REC- 
OGNIZING  THE  PATUXENT 
RIVER  AS  A  DEMONSTRATION 
SITE  FOR  NATIONAL  WATER 
QUALITY  MANAGEMENT 

Ms.  MIKUI£KI  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Enviroimient  and 
PubUc  Works: 

S.  Res.  109 

Whereas,  the  Patuxent  River  is  a  natural 
laboratory  for  testing  the  effectiveness  of 
strategies  that  may  improve  water  quality 
in  the  Chesapeaiie  Bay  and  other  estuary 
■ystems: 

Whereas,  the  Patuxent  River  has  lieen  the 
subject  of  scientific  research  for  64  years  by 
the  Cheaspealie  Biological  Laboratory  of 
the  Center  for  Environmental  and  Estua- 
rine  Studies  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
the  longest  continuous  record  of  research 
on  any  estuary  in  the  United  States  com- 
piled by  the  oldest  State-supported  marine 
laboratory  on  the  East  Coast,  and  by  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia; 

Whereas,  tmth  nitrogen  and  phosphorus, 
the  2  nutrients  present  in  sewage  effluent 
and  major  factors  in  the  decline  in  water 
quality  in  the  Patuxent  River  and  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  are  major  factors  in  the 
decline  of  America's  waterways; 

Whereas,  nutrient  reduction  and  growth 
management  are  critical  components  of  any 
strategy  to  restore  and  protect  America's  es- 
tuaries; 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Maryland  has  de- 
veloped, with  the  assistance  of  local  offi- 
cials, a  strategy  applicable  to  other  river 
systems  to  reduce  both  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus levels  from  point  and  nonpoint 
sources  implementation  of  which  is  crucial 
to  the  future  water  quality  of  the  Patuxent 
River, 

Whereas,  success  in  restoring  water  qual- 
ity in  America's  rivers  and  estuaries  will  re- 
quire a  tiigh  degree  of  cooperation  between 
all  levels  of  government; 

Whereas,  the  implementation  of  coopera- 
tive strategies  by  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments  and  appropriate  regional 
agencies  to  restore  and  protect  the  water 
quality  of  the  Patuxent  River  will  help  dem- 
onstrate their  effectiveness  for  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Chesapealie  Bay  and  other 
coastal  estuaries  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Maryland  has  ac- 
knowledged Its  responsibility  to  protect  and 
restore  water  quality  in  its  own  waters  by 
enacting  landmark  legislation,  implement- 
ing effective  strategies,  and  committing  un- 
precedented financial  resources  to  the  Pa- 
tuxent River  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay:  and 

Whereas,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement, 
which  calls  for  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  basin-wide  strategy  to  reduce  ni- 
trogen and  phosphorus  entering  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  which  was  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  which  surround  the  Bay,  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  intergovernmental  co- 
operation and  partnership:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Retoltfed.  That  the  Senate  recognizes  the 
Patuxent  River  as  a  national  demonstration 
river  and  declares  that  it  is  a  highly  appro- 
priate site  for  water  quality  demonstration 
projects  in  the  areas  of  nutrient  control,  ni- 
trogen, and  phosphonis  removal,  biological 
nutrient  removal,  sewage  treatment,  testing 
of  alternative  treatment  systems,  growth 
management,   intergovernmental   coordina- 


tion, erosion  and  sedimentation  control,  ag- 
ricultural land  preservation,  agricultural 
best  management  practices,  open  space  ac- 
quisition and  management,  toxic  chemical 
transport,  and  fisheries  management. 
Sec.  2.  The  Senate  further  declares  that— 
<1>  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government  reponsible  for 
the  administration  of  programs  in  these 
areas  should  coordinate  activities  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  appropriate  re- 
gional agencies  on  those  projects  which  will 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  water  quality 
goals  established  for  the  Patuxent  River; 
and 

(2)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
should  ensure  that  commitments  to  restore 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries  are 
fulfilled  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner 
possible  by  demonstrating  the  effectiveness 
of  specific  water  quality  strategies  in  the 
Patuxent  River  whenever  appropriate. 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
recognizing  Maryland's  Patuxent 
River  as  a  model  for  water  quality 
management  and  as  an  appropriate 
national  demonstration  site  for  pollu- 
tion management  and  control. 

The  Patuxent  River  rims  for  110 
miles  through  the  Baltimore- Washing- 
ton corridor  and  scenic  southern 
Maryland  before  joining  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  For  over  10  years  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  the  seven  counties 
through  which  the  Patuxent  flows 
have  worked  together  to  reduce  pollu- 
tion in  the  river.  Working  together 
State  and  local  officials  have  devel- 
oped guidelines  for  reducing  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus  levels,  have  estab- 
lished agricultural  cost-share  pro- 
grams to  reduce  nonpoint  source  pol- 
lution, and  have  instituted  a  research 
and  monitoring  strategy  for  the  river. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Government 
joined  the  effort  to  clean  up  the  Pa- 
tuxent River  by  providing  $10  million 
for  a  nitrogen  removal  demonstration 
project  at  the  Washington  Suburban 
Sanitary  Commission's  Western 
Branch  Sewage  Treatment  Plant. 

The  people  of  Maryland  have  shown 
that  they  are  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  address  water  quality  issues  in  the 
Patuxent  River  and  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  My  resolution  states  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  recognize  a  successful 
water  quality  program  and  lend  a 
hand  to  demonstrate  the  program's 
value  for  other  rivers  and  estuaries. 
The  resolution  encourages  EPA  to  use 
the  Patuxent  River  as  a  demonstra- 
tion site  for  water  quality  control 
projects  whenever  appropriate. 

The  program  to  clean  up  the  Patux- 
ent River  began  a  decade  ago  largely 
because  of  the  efforts  of  Maryland 
State  Senator  Bemie  Fowler.  Senator 
Fowler  got  the  ball  rolling  when  he  set 
a  goal  of  restoring  the  river  to  the 
clarity  and  quality  it  had  in  the  early 
1950's.  In  1981,  Maryland  State  offi- 
cials, scientists,  and  representatives  of 
the  seven  counties  along  the  river  for- 
mally agreed  on  a  strategy  for  improv- 


ing water  quality  in  the  Patuxent 
River. 

The  agreement  led  to  a  74-percent 
reduction  in  phosphorus  discharges 
from  sewage  treatment  plants  along 
the  river  and  a  13.5-percent  reduction 
in  nitrogen  discharges  within  4  years. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-two  agricul- 
tural conservation  projects  have  been 
approved  in  the  Patuxent  watershed 
to  reduce  nonpoint  source  pollution 
and  a  network  of  monitoring  sites  and 
stations  has  been  established  along 
the  length  of  the  river  to  study  the  ef- 
fects of  nutrients  on  water  quality  and 
aquatic  life.  The  knowledge  gained 
from  this  research  can  be  used  in 
studying  other  river  basins. 

The  effort  to  clean  up  the  Patuxent 
River  Includes  many  other  issues  such 
as  comprehensive  wastewater  manag- 
er, water  conservation,  oyster  replen- 
ishment, and  finfish  stocking.  It  has 
been  an  extraordinary  effort  by  legis- 
lators, government  officials,  regional 
agencies  like  the  Southern  Maryland 
Tri-Cotmty  Council,  watermen,  farm- 
ers and  research  institutions  like  the 
Chesapeake  Biological  Laboratories; 
all  of  whom  recognize  their  responsi- 
bility to  water  quality  in  the  Patuxent 
River, 

Mr.  President,  this  coordinated 
effort  and  the  success  it  has  achieved 
deserves  national  recognition  and  Fed- 
eral support  to  help  see  it  through  to 
completion.  There  is  no  question  of 
the  Patuxent  River  program's  value  in 
studying  water  quality  management, 
but  it  takes  time,  patience,  and  persist- 
ence before  lasting  results  are 
achieved.  The  people  of  Maryland 
have  demonstrated  their  commitment 
and  now  the  Federal  Government 
should  recognize  the  value  of  the  Pa- 
tuxent River  program  to  water  quality 
management  studies  and  invest  in 
projects  that  will  demonstrate  for  the 
benefit  of  other  river  systems  what 
can  be  done  to  restore  water  quality.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  110— SUP- 
PORTING FREEDOM  IN 
SOVIET-OCCUPIED  GEORGIA 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  no 

Whereas  the  roots  of  Georgian  national 
identity  reach  back  to  before  the  birth  of 
Christ; 

Whereas  Georgia  was  an  independent 
region  up  until  tsarist  Russia  incorporated 
it  into  the  Russian  empire  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury; 

Whereas  Georgian  independence  was  rees- 
tablished on  May  26,  1918.  with  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Republic  of  Georgia,  with  a 
parliamentary  democratic  government: 

Whereas  the  independence  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Georgia  was  recognized  by  22  coun- 
tries, among  them  the  Soviet  Union  on  May 
7.  1920; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  the  Re- 
public of  Georgia  ten  months  later,  on  Feb- 
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niary  16.  1921,  occupied  the  capit&l  city  of 
Tbilisi,  and  established  Soviet  power  in 
Georgia  on  March  18, 1921; 

Whereas  the  Patriarch  of  the  Georgian 
Orthodox  Church,  Katholikos  Ambroyi  ap- 
pealed at  the  Genoa  Conference  In  1922  for 
support  from  the  international  community 
to  force  the  occupying  Soviet  forces  out  of 
the  Republic  of  Georgia,  but  no  help  was 
forthcoming;  ,  , 

Whereas  in  1924.  there  was  an  uprising 
which  started  in  the  manganese  mines  of 
Tschiaturri  and  swept  over  the  whole  coun- 
try and  although  assistance  came  from 
Prance  and  Poland,  Soviet  troops  brutally 
crushed  the  rebeUlon.  and  the  three  leaders 
of  this  uprising  were  Colonel  Khalkhroso 
CholofchashvUl,  Colonel  Prince  Elizbar 
Watschnadse,  and  Alexander  Sulkhanash- 

vill;  .     .. 

Whereas  the  people  of  Georgia  have  re- 
newed their  demands  for  self-determination, 
as  evidenced  by  the  creation  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party  of  Georgia; 

Whereas  the  expression  of  these  demands, 
over  the  past  two  years,  by  the  people  of 
Georgia  has  caused  the  expulsion  of  popu- 
lar leaders  such  as  Tenglz  Gudava  from  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  Georgian  human  rights  leaders 
both  in  Georgia  Itself  and  In  the  West  have 
renewed  their  caU  for  help  from  the  United 
SUtes  by  aslilng  that  the  United  States 
demand  "that  the  Soviet  Government  grant 
to  the  people  of  Georgia  and  Armenia  the 
right  to  free  multi-party  pluralistic  Institu- 
tions and  self-determination":  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby- 

( 1 )  supports  the  demands  of  the  people  of 
Georgia  In  their  efforts  and  demonstrations 
to  regain  national  independence  for  their 
nation  and  land; 

(2)  supports  the  demands  of  the  people  of 
Georgia  for  self-determination,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  of 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party; 

(3)  supports  the  demands  of  the  people  of 
Georgia  for  human  rights,  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
of  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party;  and 

(4)  urges  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  heed  the  demands  of  the  people  of 
Georgia  and  to  guarantee  the  Georgian 
people  their  right  to  self-determination  and 
human  rights. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  expressing 
the  United  States  support  for  freedom 
in  Soviet-occupied  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  the  roots  of  the  Geor- 
gian nationality  reach  back  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  predating  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  territory  of  Georgia  was 
Independent  until  Imperial  Russia  m- 
corporated  it  into  the  empire  in  the 
19th  century.  The  Georgians  were 
able  however,  to  reestablish  their  in- 
dependence in  1918.  with  a  govern- 
ment dedicated  to  democracy  for 
Georgia,  run  by  Georgians. 

The  independent  Republic  of  Geor- 
gia was  recognized  by  a  total  of  22 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets,  as  usual,  proved  imfaith- 
ful  to  their  word  and  invaded  the  Re- 
public of  Georgia  in  1921,  absorbing 
Georgia  into  the  imperialistic  Soviet 
empire.  Although  leading  figures  m 
Georgian  society  appealed  to  the  free 


world  for  help  in  protecting  the  sover- 
eignty of  Georgia,  none  was  forthcom- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  in  1924,  there  was  an 
uprising  which  started  in  the  manga- 
nese mines  of  Tschiaturri  and  swept 
over  the  whole  country.  Although  as- 
sistance came  from  France  and 
Poland,  Soviet  troops  brutally  crushed 
the  rebellion.  The  three  leaders  of  this 
uprising  were  Col.  Khalkhroso  Cho- 
lokhashvili,  Col.  Prince  Elizbar  Wats- 
chandse,  and  Alexander  Sulkhanash- 
vili.  Their  names  are  Indelibly  imprint- 
ed on  the  roster  of  Georgian  heroes. 

The  situation  In  Georgia  remains 
much  the  same  today— the  Georgian 
people  asking  for  the  basic  national 
right  of  self-determination  and  the  oc- 
cupying Soviet  regime  refusing  to 
listen. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  the  op- 
portunity to  express  our  support  for 
the  people  of  Georgia.  In  their  efforts 
to  achieve  self-determination,  by  pass- 
ing this  resolution  to  support  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  people  of  Georgia 
in  their  efforts  and  demonstrations  to 
regain  national  Independence  for  their 
nation  and  their  land.  This  resolution 
supports  the  demands  that  the  Geor- 
gian people  have  made  for  self-deter- 
mination and  human  rights,  as  guar- 
anteed by  International  law,  and  urges 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  Georgian 
people  and  thereby  guarantee  the 
Georgian  people  their  right  to  self-de- 
termination and  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  Georgian  people 
have  grown  Increasingly  vocal  In 
making  their  demands  for  national 
self-determination  known  to  the 
world.  In  the  past  3  weeks,  the  raised 
voices  of  the  native  Georgians  have 
seemed  to  panic  the  Moscow-appoint- 
ed officials  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
Tbilisi,  the  capital  of  Soviet-occupied 
Georgia. 

On  AprU  8.  1989.  a  gathering  of 
more  than  10.000  people  In  the  central 
square  of  Tbilisi,  which  was  described 
by  an  eyewitness  and  press  reports  as 
extremely  peaceful  and  orderly,  ended 
when  Communist  Party  officials  called 
out  the  Soviet  riot  troops. 

These  riot  troops,  according  to  an 
eyewitness  report  received  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  Resistance 
International,  caused  the  deaths  of 
well  over  100  people.  Radio  Moscow 
claims  the  death  toll  was  only  20. 
These  deaths  Include  at  least  six  local 
Georgian  policemen,  who  died  while 
trying  to  protect  unarmed  demonstra- 
tors from  the  Soviet  troops. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  AFRI  report  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarlcs. 

Mr.  President.  In  this  era  of  poison 
gas  proliferation  and  Its  use  by  various 
nations.  It  Is  particularly  distressing 
that,  according  to  the  Washington 
Times,  on  April  18.  "(Soviet)  troops  at- 


tacked a  peaceful  crowd  with  clubs, 
shovels,  and  poison  gas,  chasing  down 
women  and  teens  to  beat  them  to 
death."  While  foreign  correspondents 
remain  barred  from  the  republic. 
Nalra  Glpashvlli,  a  resident  of  the 
area  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the 
Georgian  health  minister  said  on  local 
television  that  many  people  were  In- 
jured by  the  poison  gas." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Further  evidence  of  the  panic  that 
the  Communist  Party  leadership  In 
Georgia  experienced  as  a  result  of  this 
demonstration  is  that  Soviet  troops 
confiscated  66,000  hunting  rifles 
which  were  registered  and  In  the  cus- 
tody of  hunting  clubs  throughout 
Georgia.  This  feat,  according  to  Cable 
News  Network,  was  accomplished  In  36 
hours. 

The  Soviet  Army  also  found  It  neces- 
sary to  project  Its  strength  more  than 
1,000  miles  from  Georgia,  in  the  occu- 
pied Baltic  republics  of  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia. According  to  an  Associated 
Press  report  on  April  14.  between  10 
and  20  tanks  could  be  found  Monday 
morning,  April  10.  rolling  through  the 
streets  of  Riga,  the  capital  of  Latvia. 
That  same  morning,  several  tanks 
were  seen  In  Tartu,  a  university  town 
In  Estonia,  and  armored  personnel  car- 
riers were  spotted  In  an  Industrial  area 
In  the  Estonian  capital  of  Tallinn. 
Here,  local  Communist  Party  officials 
were  caught  by  surprise  by  the  sudden 
maneuvers,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  only  1  day  after  the  tragedy  in 
Georgia,  such  a  display  by  army  units 
was  "unhealthy." 

Mr.  President,  "unhealthy"  Is  cer- 
tainly a  gross  understatement.  The 
measures  taken  by  the  Communist 
Party  and  by  extension,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  concerning 
the  peaceful  expression  of  the  views  of 
the  Georgian  people  is,  quite  simply, 
reprehensible  and  patently  unconsti- 
tutional, even  by  Soviet  standards. 
Furthermore,  It  Is  completely  unac- 
ceptable that  the  world  community 
attend  the  upcoming  International 
Conference  on  Hiunan  Rights  in 
Moscow  In  1991.  when  the  Soviets  are 
reportedly  using  poison  gas  to  subdue 
their  oppressed  and  rebellious  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Georgia 
need  to  know  that  their  cause  has 
been  recognized  by  the  free  world, 
that  the  tragic  loss  of  well  over  100  In- 
nocent lives  In  Tbilisi  will  not  go  imno- 
tlced. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  supporting  this 
resolution  to  let  the  people  of  Georgia 
know  that  their  efforts  to  secure  their 
right  to  self-determination,  which 
have  already  proven  so  costly,  have 
the  support  of  this  august  body. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washlncton  Times,  Apr.  18, 
1989] 

SoviKT  OcoHGiA  Stabilizing;  14  Reported 

Missing 
Moscow.— Local  television  in  Soviet  Geor- 
gia reported  14  persons  are  missing  after 
last  week's  deadly  clash  between  troops  and 
pro-indep)endence  demonstrators,  an  official 
at  the  Georgian  news  agency  said  yesterday. 

Zurab  Lomldze,  deputy  director  of  Gruzin- 
form,  also  said  a  midnight-5  a.m.  curfew  is 
being  lifted  this  morning  and  that  soldiers 
and  tanks  that  have  occupied  the  Georgian 
capital  for  11  days  will  begin  leaving. 

Residents  of  Tbilisi  have  said  100  persons 
disappeared  after  the  bloody  clash  April  9 
and  that  many  were  killed  in  addition  to  the 
19  in  the  official  death  toll.  Radio  Moscow 
said  20  were  killed. 

Rolad  Beridze  of  the  Georgian  Foreign 
Ministry  denied  reports  of  a  higher  death 
toll,  but  he  acknowledged  that  one  of  the  19 
victims  had  been  shot.  He  said  soldiers  fired 
on  a  car  violating  the  curfew  on  April  9.  the 
first  night  it  was  in  effect,  killing  one  man 
and  wounding  two  companions. 

In  London,  vtsiting  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
try spokesman  Gennadi  Gerasimov  said  au- 
thorities overreacted  to  the  Georgian  pro- 
test. 

He  also  told  Channel  4  television:  "And 
the  authorities,  they  accepted  the  blame, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  party  of  Georgia 
stepped  down;  the  prime  minister  stepped 
down;  and  the  president  stepped  down.  So 
they  all  accepted  their  responsibility." 

Tbilisi  residents  dispute  official  reports 
ttiat  soldiers  were  ordered  to  clear  the 
square  because  the  demonstrators  were 
threatening  to  seize  power  from  the  govern- 
ment. One  resident  branded  as  "an  outra- 
geous lie"  an  official  statement  that  protest- 
ers were  killed  in  a  panicked  crush. 

"There  was  no  crush  of  people;  there  were 
no  extremist  slogans."  said  resident  Lasha 
Tabukashvili. 

Witnesses  say  the  troops  attacked  a  peace- 
ful crowd  with  clubs,  shovels  and  poison  gas, 
chasing  down  fleeing  women  and  teens  to 
beat  them  to  death. 

"It's  a  cover-up."  charged  Naira  Gipash- 
vili,  who  also  was  interviewed  by  telephone. 

Foreign  correspondents  remain  barred 
from  the  republic. 

Gipashvili  noted  that  the  Georgian  health 
minister  said  on  local  television  that  many 
people  were  injured  by  the  poison  gas.  Ac- 
tivists and  Tbilisi  residents  said  a  number  of 
people  died  from  poison  gas.  but  the  nation- 
al media  have  said  nothing  about  chemical 
attacks. 

Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze,  a 
Georgian  who  has  been  leading  the  Moscow 
delegation  to  Tbilisi,  said  on  national  televi- 
sion last  night  that  officials  decided  to  lift 
the  curfew  after  a  series  of  meetings 
Sunday. 

Mr.  Shevardnadze  said  enforcing  a  curfew 
on  a  Soviet  city  "is  not  a  mission  for  the 
Soviet  army." 

Three  Georgian  activists,  two  of  them 
leaders  of  a  committee  calling  for  a  general 
strike  In  Tbilisi,  have  been  arrested.  Moscow 
activist  Alexander  Podrabinek  said  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Podrabinek,  the  editor  of  the  dissi- 
dent Journal  Express-Khron  ika,  identified 
the  three  aa  David  Bardavelidze  and  Ucha 
Dzidsava.  both  students  and  leaders  of  a 
strike  committee,  and  Irakli  Batryashvili, 


member  of  one  of  the  informal  groups  that 
organized  the  initial  pro-independence  dem- 
onstration. 

Demonstrations  in  Georgia  began  April  4, 
when  protesters  criticized  calls  from  mem- 
bers of  the  republic's  ethnic  Abkhazian  mi- 
nority to  break  away  because  of  alleged  dis- 
crimination by  Georgians. 

Other  protesters  have  demanded  that 
Georgia's  secede  from  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause of  alleged  interference  from  the  cen- 
tral government. 

[From  the  Olasnost  News  Service:  the  fol- 
lowing   translated/unedited    compilation 
news  bulletin  has  been  transmitted  from 
our  sources  in  Tbilisi  Georgia  U.S.S.R.] 
The  Events  in  Georgia— April  10, 1989 
We  have  received  additional  information 
about  the  bloody  events  that  took  palce 
early  in  the  morning  on  April  9th,  when 
troops  routed  the  hunger  strikers  and  dem- 
onstrators outside   the   House  of  Govern- 
ment  (the  main  government  building)   In 
Tbilisi,  the  capital  of  Soviet  Georgia. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  authori- 
ties began  their  attempts  to  disperse  the 
crowds  outside  the  House  of  Government  at 
2:00  A.M.  on  April  9th.  At  that  time  there 
were  230  hunger  strikers  and  approximately 
10,000  sympathizers  in  the  city's  central 
Lenin  Square.  Massed  squads  of  unarmed 
policemen  penetrated  the  crowd  through  a 
path  through  the  barricades  that  had  been 
left  unobstructed  by  the  demonstrators  so 
that  ambulances  could  get  to  the  hunger 
strikers  in  case  of  need.  The  police  formed  a 
corridor  along  this  path  so  that  troops  could 
attempt  to  forcibly  carry  away  the  hunger 
strikers.  The  hunger  strikers  met  the  troops 
with  passive  resistance.  The  troops  were 
unable  to  contend  with  the  hunger  strikers 
and  the  crowd.  At  4:00  A.M.  special  military 
vehicles  drove  up  to  the  Square  and  started 
to  fire  tear  gas  into  the  crowd.  The  Square 
was  soon  filled  with  clouds  of  gas  and 
people  scrambling  all  over  the  place.  When 
the  police  and  the  troops  tried  to  force  the 
crowd  back  through  the  path,  the  troops, 
armed  with  riot  sticks  and  shovels,  fell  on 
the  people  and  started  beating  them.  Ac- 
cording to  some  sources,  the  police,  for  the 
most  part  Georgians,  tried  to  defend  the 
demonstrators  from  the  soldiers,  leaving  six 
Georgian  policemen  dead  and  dozens 
wounded.  All  of  the  troops  were  wearing 
helmets  and  protective  clothing. 

As  the  troops  who  were  beating  the  dem- 
onstrators advanced,  they  were  followed  by 
tanks  smashing  down  the  barricades.  The 
crowd  of  demonstrators  was  broken  up  Into 
groups  that  poured  onto  Rustaveli  Prospect, 
trying  to  take  cover  in  side  streets.  Demon- 
strators smashed  store  windows  in  attempts 
to  take  shelter  Indoors  from  the  tear  gas 
and  blows  from  the  troops.  Several  of  the 
demonstrators,  crazed  by  the  brutality  of 
the  troops,  started  throwing  stones  at  them 
and  tried  to  stop  the  tanks  by  lying  down  in 
front  of  them.  Fleeing  groutJs  of  demonstra- 
tors were  pursued  by  troops  and  tanlts.  Reli- 
able sources  report  that  troops  then  opened 
fire  on  the  retreating  demonstrators.  Stanis- 
lav  Manyukov  and  his  family,  who  live  in 
Tbilisi  in  an  apartment  facing  Rustaveli 
Prospect,  attest  to  seeing  with  their  own 
eyes  troops  shoot  two  young  men  point 
blank. 

Eyewitnesses  claim  that  the  number  of 
demonstrators  killed  is  nearly  300.  Thus  far 
only  16  bodies  have  been  identified,  14  of 
which  are  women  (one  pregnant)  and  one 
little  girl.  The  corpses  are  horribly  mutilat- 
ed, and  many  of  them  have  cracked  skulls. 


About  500  demonstrators  were  seriously 
wounded  and  are  now  in  various  hospitals  in 
Tbilisi.  Many  of  the  wounded  are  in  inten- 
sive care. 

The  violence  against  the  demonstrators 
horrified  the  city,  but  has  not  frightened 
them.  All  day  Sunday,  groups  of  people 
gathered  spontaneously  throughout  Tbilisi, 
voicing  their  anger  over  the  actions  of  the 
troops.  The  targets  of  their  anger  were 
Dzhumber  Patiashvli  and  Eduard  Shevard- 
nadze, current  USSR  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Patiashvili's  predecessor  as  first 
party  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Georgia.  Shevardnadze,  already  fsunous  for 
his  cruelty  as  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs  in 
the  republic,  came  to  Tbilisi  and  allegedly 
related  to  Patlashvill  instructions  from  Gor- 
bachev to  suppress  the  demonstration. 

Signs  declaring  "Patiashvli  Is  a  Murder- 
er!" and  •Patiashvli  Is  a  Traitor!"  have  ap- 
peared on  apartment  building  walls.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  city  wear  mourning  clothes 
and  black  banners  have  been  hung  in  many 
places. 

On  Saturday  evening,  several  hours  before 
the  demonstrators  were  attacked,  Patlash- 
vill appeared  on  television  urging  the  dem- 
onstrators to  halt  all  acts  of  protest  and  to 
disperse.  He  reported  the  Georgian  Conunu- 
nist  Party  Central  Committee's  decision  to 
put  an  end  to  the  demonstration  outside  the 
House  of  Government.  However,  witnesses 
stress  that  the  authorities  made  no  effort  at 
direct  dialogue  with  the  demonstrators  and 
that  the  attack  on  the  demonstrators  was 
begun  immediately  following  Patiashvili's 
appearance  on  television,  without  giving 
them  enough  time  to  think  it  over. 

Patiashvili  appeared  on  television  again 
on  Sunday  and  tried  to  blame  the  'leaders 
of  unofficial  organizations "  for  the  tragic 
events.  He  stated  that  there  allegedly  were 
"armed"  people  among  the  demonstrators 
outside  the  House  of  Government,  and  that 
these  people  attacked  the  troops.  This  state- 
ment, however,  has  not  been  at  all  substan- 
tiated and  is  refuted  in  its  entirety  by  the 
testimony  of  eye  witnesses. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  activities 
of  the  demonstrators  were  exclusively 
peaceful  and  orderly.  Many  times  the  lead- 
ers of  unofficial  organizations  urged  the 
people  not  to  be  provoked  by  the  actions  of 
the  authorities.  The  demonstrators  had  one 
demand— that  the  right  of  the  Georgian 
people  to  self-determination  be  upheld.  This 
right  is  guaranteed  by  International  treaties 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  USSR  itself.  All 
of  the  anti-Abkhazian  slogans  that  were 
part  of  the  begirming  of  the  demonstration 
were  considered  provocative  and  taken  down 
by  the  demonstrators. 

The  authorities  are  also  trying  to  pass  off 
the  fact  that  National  Democratic  Party  ajc- 
tivists  called  for  the  creation  of  an  unoffi- 
cial body  of  opposition— the  National  Coun- 
cil—as "a  summons  to  overthrow  Soviet 
power. "  The  call  for  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Council  was  made  at  a  meeting  out- 
side the  House  of  Government  shortly 
before  the  troops  attacked,  and  was  not  ille- 
gal inasmuch  as  unofficial  organizations  are 
allowed  in  the  USSR  today.  There  was  no 
"summons  to  overthrow  Soviet  power" 
whatsoever  from  the  demonstrators. 

After  the  dispersal  of  the  demonstration 
National  Democratic  Party  activists  called 
for  the  Georgian  people  to  declare  Georgia 
a  "dead  zone"  and  to  begin  a  general  strike. 
It  is  expected  that  the  strike  begun  by  en- 
terprises last  week  will  continue.  Georgian 
television  broadcast  only  sporadically  on 
Sunday. 
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Zviad  Oamsakhrudia,  Merab  Kostava, 
Oeorgy  Chanturiya,  Irlna  SarishvUi  and 
Vano  Khukhunaishvlli,  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party  were  arrested  in 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  April  9th.  Irakly 
Batisasvlli,  who  was  wounded  during  the 
dispersal  of  the  demonstration  and  was  in 
the  hospital,  was  taken  away  to  an  undis- 
closed location  by  Ministry  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs agents.  The  whereabouts  of  the  others 
who  were  arrested  is  also  unknown,  as  is  the 
fate  of  Irakly  Tsareteli. 

A  curfew  has  been  imposed  on  Tbilisi. 
Troops  patrol  the  city  streets.  Tanks  move 
through  the  streets  in  groups  of  three  to 
five. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  from  Mos- 
cow's unofficial  magazine  "Glasnost"  and 
Georgian  emigre  circles  in  Paris,  110  people 
were  killed  on  the  night  of  April  9th  to  the 
10th  When  gunfire  was  heard  throughout 
Tbilisi. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  Ul-DI- 
RECTING  REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  submitted  tiie  following  res- 
olution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

I  S.  Res.  Ill 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Eugene  Robert  WaUach.  et  oL.  Case  No.  S  87 
Cr.  986  (RO).  pending  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  defendants,  Eugene 
Robert  Wallach,  has  obtained  a  subpoena, 
addressed  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  for 
the  production  of  subcommittee  documents; 
Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(aX2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  §5  288b<a)  and 
288c(a)(2K1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  its 
counsel  to  represent  the  committees.  Mem- 
bers, officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  subpoenas  issued  to  them  in 
their  official  capacities; 

Whereas,  by  the  privilege  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  documents 
in  the  possession  of  the  Senate  are  or  may 
be  needed  for  use  in  any  court  for  the  pro- 
motion of  justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice 
consistent  with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  of  Governmental  Management 
in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Eugene 
Robert  Wallach,  et  oL 

Sec  2.  That  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management, 
acting  jointly,  are  authorized  to  produce 
documents  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Eugene  RobeH  WaUach,  et  aL,  to  the  extent 
they  deem  it  necessary  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  justice  consistent  with  the  privileges 
of  the  Senate. 


SENATE    RESOHJTION    112— COM- 
MENDING   THE    COURAGE    OF 
ALBERT  GORE  III 
Mr.    DOLE    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Mitchell)    submitted    the    following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  112 
Whereas,  the  Senate  sends  its  prayers  and 
wishes  for  a  full  recovery  for  Albert  Gore 
III  and  that  the  members  of  this  body  offer 
their  full  support  for  Senator  Gore  and  his 
famUy  in  this  difficult  time,  be  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  wishes  to  com- 
mend the  extradordinary  courage  with 
which  Albert  Gore  III  is  fighting  back  from 
the  serious  injuries  he  sustained  by  being 
struck  by  an  automobile  as  he  and  his 
father  left  Memorial  Stadium  in  Baltimore 
on  Opening  Day  of  the  baseball  season. 
April  3.  1989;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  understands 
the  road  to  recovery  can  be  long  and  fnis- 
trating,  but  that  each  and  every  member  is 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  as  they  stand 
with  Senator  Gore,  his  wife  Tipper,  and 
their  children  Karenna.  Kristin,  and  Sarah, 
while  young  Albert  is  on  the  mend;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Children's  Center  in  Baltimore,  where 
Albert  is  a  patient  in  the  pediatric  intensive 
care  unit. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  113-DIS- 
CONTINUING  THE  USE  OF  POL- 
YSTYRENE FOAM  PRODUCTS 
IN  THE  SENATE  POOD  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  HEINZ,  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sasser,  and  Mr.  Levin)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  113 
Resolved,  That  the  Director  of  Pood  Serv- 
ice is  instructed  Immediately  to  discontinue 
procurement  of  polystyrene  foam  products 
for  use  in  the  Senate  restaurant,  snack  bar 
and  catering  services,  and  to  procure  Instead 
products  of  suitable  materials  that  are  bio- 
degradable and  less  dangerous  to  the  envi- 
ronment. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this 
plate,  cup,  and  tray,  which  I  picked  up 
in  the  Senate  cafeteria,  may  look  like 
a  Senator's  working  limch,  but  they 
are  actually  a  solid  waste  nightmare. 

They  are  made  out  of  polystyrene- 
foam,  better  known  as  styrofoam. 
They  are  all  nonbiodegradable  and 
generally  are  not  recycled.  In  the 
Senate  cafeteria  alone,  we  process 
almost  1.5  million  individual  styro- 
foam products  into  trash  each  year. 
The  cafeteria  assures  me  these  par- 
ticular items  are  made  with  butane. 
Most  styrofoam  products,  however,  are 
made  with  chlorofluorocarbons. 
Butane  is  highly  flammable;  but 
CFC's  deplete  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer  that  shields  the  Earth  from  ul- 
traviolet radiation.  My  tray  probably 
won't  combust,  but  any  damage  to  the 
ozone  layer  increases  the  chances  that 


the  warm  rays  of  the  Sun  will  gives  us 
skin  cancer. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  that  would  ban  the  pro- 
curement of  all  polystyrene  foam 
products  by  the  Senate  food  service. 

I  don't  mean  to  malign  styrofoam 
over  other  forms  of  solid  waste— al- 
though obviously  styrofoam  disposal 
presents  certain  unique  problems  of  its 
own.  But  this  tray  and  its  contents 
speak  to  a  bigger  issue:  the  solid  waste 
crisis  in  America.  Each  year.  Ameri- 
cans generate  billions  of  tons  of  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste— more  than  4 
pounds  per  person  per  day.  As  landfills 
reach  capacity,  and  incinerators  are 
subjected  to  increasing  criticism  from 
the  environmental  community,  we  are 
hard  pressed  to  find  new  ways  to 
manage  our  trash  problems. 

Our  No.  1  priority  should  be  to 
reduce  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the 
waste  we  produce.  We  should  promote 
innovative  approaches  to  packaging 
material.  We  should  encourage  educa- 
tion and  research  on  the  uses  of  recy- 
clable products,  and  we  should  concen- 
trate on  reducing  the  distribution  and 
use  of  nonrecyclables. 

There  are  available  alternatives  to 
nonbiodegradable  products  like  styro- 
foam. There  are  alternatives  that  can 
be  easily  recycled  and  that  do  not  give 
cause  for  worry  if  they  are  incinerat- 
ed. Mr.  President,  we  should  be  using 
these  alternatives  in  the  Senate,  just 
as  we  should  be  using  them  across  the 
country.  We  should  be  able  to  say  to 
the  American  people:  "We  have  foimd 
ways  to  reduce  our  trash  and  they  can 
work  for  us  all."  America  has  been 
called  a  throw-away  society,  the  dis- 
posable society.  HopefuUy.  through 
legislation  such  as  I  am  introducing 
today,  we  can  get  the  people  of  this 
coxmtry  thinking  about  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  their  daily, 
routine  actions. 

Indeed,  lets  hope  that  our  coimtry 
resolves  its  solid  waste  problems 
before  it  is  too  late.  To  do  this,  we 
need  to  overhaul  the  conventional 
system  of  waste  disposal. 

At  present,  whatever  trash  is  not  re- 
cycled—in other  words  more  than  90 
percent  of  our  trash  nationally— goes 
to  one  of  two  places:  landfills  or  incin- 
erators. The  EPA  has  permitting 
guidelines  designed  to  prevent  land- 
fills from  leaking  and  contaminating 
our  ground  and  surface  water.  Unfor- 
tunately, approximately  50  percent  of 
the  landfills  in  this  country  operate 
without  permits.  In  my  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania  we  continue  to  pile  gar- 
bage on  garbage  in  landfills  without 
the  protective  linings  or  adequate 
drainage  that  are  required  under  EPA 
guidelines.  Further,  landfills  may  soon 
go  the  way  of  the  dinosaur,  as  they 
reach  capacity  and  close.  The  EPA  es- 
timates that  more  than  half  will  close 
in  just  the  next  5  years. 
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Incineration  has  been  heralded  as 
the  answer  to  our  solid  waste  prob- 
lems—so-called waste  to  energy  plants 
reduce  mountains  of  garbage  to  ash 
and  create  steam-generated  electricity 
in  the  process.  Properly  controlled  in- 
cinerators, with  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable ash  disposal  procedures,  will 
probably  play  a  major  part  in  future 
waste  management  strategies. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  substantial 
threats  involved  in  incineration.  Incin- 
erators, if  they  are  not  very  carefully 
controlled,  emit  dioxins  and  furans,  a 
damgerous  chemical  family  that  has 
been  shown  to  kill  lab  animals  in  con- 
centrations as  low  as  50  parts  per  tril- 
lion. Styrofoam  when  incinerated  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  contributors 
to  dioxin  emissions.  F\irther,  ash  pro- 
duced by  the  incineration  process  re- 
peatedly has  failed  EPA  tests  for  tox- 
icity that  determine  what  constitutes 
hazardous  waste. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  root  of  our 
solid  waste  problems,  at  the  root  of 
the  world's  environmental  crises,  is  a 
dangerous  attitude  problem.  We 
should  do  all  in  our  power  to  see  that 
the  ethics  of  consumption  are  replaced 
by  the  ethics  of  conservation.  We  csm 
begin  right  here  in  the  Senate.  This 
legislation  won't  end  our  solid  waste 
problems— but  when  it  comes  to  trash, 
every  little  bit  less  is  better. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation.* 


UMI 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  114-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  RESTORATION 
OP  EASTERN  AIRLINES 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BuKOiCK,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Kerhy,  and  Mr.  Simon)  submitted 
the  following  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Coounittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  Res.  114 

Whereas  the  operations  of  Eastern  Air- 
lines have  been  substantially  shut  down 
since  March  4,  1989.  by  a  strike  by  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
with  the  support  of  pilots  and  flight  attend- 
ant unions;  and 

Whereas  Eastern  Airlines  filed  a  petition 
under  Chapter  11  of  the  United  States 
Bankruptcy  Code  on  March  9,  1989;  and 

Whereas  Texas  Air  Corporation,  which 
controls  Eastern  Airlines,  had  negotiated 
for  the  sale  of  Eastern;  and 

Whereas  the  organized  employees  of  East- 
em  had  agreed  to  provide  a  potential  new 
owner  with  wage  and  work  rule  concessions 
totaling  more  than  $200  million  annually 
for  five  years  in  return  for  a  30  percent 
equity  share  in  the  new  company:  and 

Whereas  the  sale  agreement  has  expired 
(or  failure  of  the  parties  to  agree  on  the 
management  of  Eastern  until  a  new  owner 
could  assume  control;  and 

Whereas  the  deregiilation  of  the  airline 
Industry  by  Congress  was  predicated  on  the 
anticipated  continued  existence  of  strong, 
independent  airlines,  such  as  Eastern  Air- 
lines; and 


Whereas  the  Banluiiptcy  Court  has  the 
power  to  appoint  an  independent  Trustee  to 
manage  Eastern's  return  to  operation 
during  the  interim  period,  leading  up  to  the 
consummation  of  the  sale  agreement  and 
transfer  of  control  to  a  potential  owner;  and 

Whereas  the  return  of  Eastern  Airlines  to 
full  operation  is  in  the  public  Interest  and  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  creditors,  employees, 
and  customers  of  Eastern  as  well  as  the 
economies  of  the  communities,  states  and 
regions  of  the  country  that  Eastern  serves; 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  all 
involved  parties  should  facilitate  the 
prompt  and  safe  restoration  of  Eastern  Air- 
lines to  full  operations  through  all  appropri- 
ate action  which  may  include  appointment 
of  an  independent  Trustee,  pending  sale  of 
the  Company. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
your  attention  to  a  headline  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  18:  "Judge 
Delays  Hearing  on  Eastern  Sale."  In 
the  news  story  that  followed,  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Judge  Burton  Lifland 
said:  Elastem  "has  remained  too  long 
in  the  emergency  room  and  is  hemor- 
rhaging $1  million  a  day." 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree 
more.  The  slow  and  painful  deteriora- 
tion of  labor-management  relations  at 
Eastern  Airlines  has  dragged  on  too 
long.  Delay  serves  no  one— not  the 
flying  public,  not  Eastern  employees, 
not  Eastern's  investors,  and  certainly 
delay  does  not  serve  our  aviation 
system. 

Any  further  delay  in  the  restoration 
of  Eastern  could  render  full  return  to 
operation  impossible.  This  situation 
has  been  particularly  troubling  for  me. 
because  Eastern  Airlines  is  one  of  the 
most  important  corporate  citizens  in 
Florida.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  Flori- 
da without  Eastern  Airlines. 

Every  day  that  passes  with  Eastern 
basically  grounded,  passengers  are  in- 
convenienced, employees  and  their 
families  suffer  hardships,  and  a  once- 
thriving  company  is  weakened.  We 
were  disappointed,  Mr.  President, 
when  negotiations  to  sell  Eastern  to 
former  baseball  commissioner  Peter 
Ueberroth  broke  down.  This  proposed 
purchase— which  featured  an  employ- 
ee share  of  the  company— temporarily 
restored  hope  to  Eastern's  employees, 
creditors,  and  passengers.  Clearly  the 
public  wants  Eastern  Airlines  back  in 
operation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  Senate  take  action  to  reflect 
public  sentiment  by  expressing  its 
sense  that  the  Bankruptcy  Court— and 
all  involved  parties— should  facilitate 
the  prompt  and  safe  restoration  of 
Eastern  Airlines  to  full  operation 
through  all  appropriate  action.  This 
action  may  Include  appointment  of  an 
independent  trustee  pending  sale  of 
the  company. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post,  April 
18,  article  on  Eastern  Airlines  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Judge  Delays  Hearing  on  Eastern  Sale 

(By  Martha  M.  Hamilton  and  Prank 
Swoboda) 
A  federal  banliruptcy  judge  yesterday  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  put  off  a  hearing  on 
whether  Eastern  Air  Lines  should  be  sold, 
warning  that  delay  might  ultimately  leave 
the  carrier  so  damaged  that  the  only  choice 
left  would  be  to  auction  off  its  planes, 
routes  and  landing  rights. 

Eastern  "has  remained  too  long  in  the 
emergency  room  and  is  hemorrhaging  $1 
million  a  day,"  Judge  Burton  R.  Lifland  said 
before  ruling  on  a  request  for  the  delay  by 
Eastern's  major  unsecured  creditors  and  the 
airline. 

As  a  result  of  the  delay,  the  creditors  com- 
mittee—which includes  sterospace  compa- 
nies, banks,  caterers  and  union  representa- 
tives—this week  becomes  the  major  forum 
in  which  Eastern's  future  is  being  decided. 

The  creditors'  power  to  control  Eastern's 
fate  was  enhanced  last  week  after  negotia- 
tions to  sell  the  airline  to  former  baseball 
commissioner  Peter  V.  Ueberroth  broke 
down.  The  unions  had  agreed  to  make  $200 
million  in  contract  concessions  as  part  of 
the  Ueberroth  deal,  essentially  putting  all 
their  cards  on  the  table. 

The  move  also  wounded  Texas  Air  Chair- 
man Prank  Lorenzo,  who  appears  to  have 
lost  the  only  serious  bidder  for  the  airline 
and  now  says  he  will  keep  It.  Now,  the  next 
move  Is  not  apt  to  be  up  to  either  the  unions 
or  Lorenzo,  but  the  creditors. 

Joel  Zweibel,  who  represents  the  creditors, 
asked  for  the  delay,  protesting  that  an  auc- 
tion of  the  airline's  assets  "is  not  the  way  to 
achieve  the  greatest  result  for  the  greatest 
number." 

"We're  not  here  selling  a  used  car  at  a 
foreclosure  sale,"  he  said.  He  did  not  say 
whether  the  creditors  wanted  Eastern  to  be 
sold,  only  that  an  auction  was  not  their  pre- 
ferred format. 

Eastern  wiU  try  to  persuade  the  creditors 
this  week  to  support  a  plan  to  reorganize 
the  strike-crippled  airline  as  a  smaller  com- 
pany rather  than  to  seek  a  buyer  for  it. 

In  addition  to  Ueberroth,  at  least  three 
other  potential  bidders  for  the  airline  have 
surfaced,  attorneys  involved  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  said  yesterday.  Besides 
Ueberroth,  they  Include  Trans  World  Air- 
lines Chairman  Carl  Icahn.  Hyatt  Hotel 
owner  Jay  Pritzker  and  a  fourth  possible 
one,  who  they  didn't  identify.  Last  week 
Willy  Censor,  who  runs  a  diamond  business 
and  has  real  estate  interests,  said  he  was 
prepared  to  make  a  bid  for  the  airline. 

Notwithstanding  Lorenzo's  resistance  to 
selling  the  airline  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Ueberroth  deal.  Eastern  has  agreed  to  pro- 
vide information  that  would  allow  bidders 
for  the  company  to  make  an  offer,  Zweibel 
said  yesterday. 

On  Thursday  Eastern  will  make  a  presen- 
tation to  the  creditors'  group  about  its  plans 
for  running  an  airline  radically  reduced 
from  its  prestrike  size.  The  airline's  oper- 
ations have  been  cut  dramatically  since  a 
machinists  union  strike  March  4  virtually 
grounded  it. 

Eastern  pilots,  who  are  honoring  the  ma- 
chinists picket  lines,  yesterday  packed  the 
courtroon  in  Manhattan.  'We  wanted  to  be 
here.  It's  our  lives.."  said  Skip  Speth.  a  pilot 
with  Eastern  since  1972. 
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Also  in  the  courtroom  was  former  Pan 
American  World  Airways  chairman  and 
chief  executive  C.  Edward  Acker,  who  de- 
clined to  discuss  his  interest  in  the  case. 
Acker  and  former  Pan  Am  president  Martin 
Shugrue  were  ousted  from  Pan  Am  at  the 
insistence  of  the  unions  there. 

The  motion  leading  to  yesterdays  hearing 
to  show  cause  why  Eastern  should  not  be 
sold  was  made  by  an  Atlanta  attorney,  Mor- 
eton  Rolleston  Jr.  Rolleston  has  a  son  who 
is  a  pilot  for  Eastern  and  a  daughter-in-law 
who  is  a  flight  attendant,  but  he  said  that 
he  filed  his  motion  without  telling  them. 
Rolleston  said  he  was  disappointed  by  the 
delay. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  resolution  in- 
troduced today  by  Senator  Graham  re- 
garding Eastern  Airlines,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  him  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor. 

Last  month  this  body  had  legislation 
before  it  which  would  have  resolved 
this  dispute  by  creating  an  emergency 
board,  putting  the  employees  back  to 
work  and  Eastern's  planes  back  in  the 
air. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  object- 
ed to  the  Senate  proceeding  on  this 
bill,  claiming  the  market  would  solve 
this  crisis  and  that  the  Government 
should  not  interfere. 

As  we  all  know,  the  market  solution 
failed,  and  now  the  Government 
through  the  bankruptcy  court  has  the 
fate  of  the  airline  and  the  fate  of  its 
30,000  families  in  its  hands. 

The  resolution  introduced  today 
urges  the  bankruptcy  court  to  act  ex- 
peditiously to  return  Eastern  to  full 
operation  through  all  appropriate 
means,  including  the  appointment  of 
an  independent  trustee. 

Mr.  I»resident,  airline  deregulation 
only  can  succeed  if  there  continue  to 
be  viable,  independent  competitors, 
such  as  Eastern. 

If  Eastern  is  allowed  to  be  broken  up 
and  sold  for  spare  parts,  the  traveling 
public  wUl  be  the  big  loser. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 


ed  Special  Operations  Forces  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense; 

Whereas  the  V-22  aircraft  is  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps'  highest  priority  mod- 
ernization program  for  replacement  of  the 
aging  CH-46  helicopter  fleet; 

Whereas  the  primary  inter-theater  trans- 
portation means  for  United  States  ground 
combat  forces  is  the  V-22  aircraft; 

Whereas  the  assessment  of  the  Special 
Operations  Forces  Command  is  that,  be- 
cause of  unique  capabilities  of  the  V-22  air- 
craft, use  of  that  aircraft  for  transportation 
of  such  forces  in  the  future  could  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  transportation  events  in- 
volved in  the  Desert  One  disaster  in  1979; 
and 

Whereas  there  is  extensive  potential  for 
the  technology  used  in  the  development  and 
production  of  the  V-22  aircraft  to  revolu- 
tionize the  commercial  aviation  industry  in 
the  United  States;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,   That   it   is   the   sense   of   the 

(1)  that  the  President  should  strongly 
support  funding  for  the  V-22  aircraft  pro- 
gram included  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  reject  any  initiatives  to  defer, 
cancel,  or  terminate  the  program;  and 

(2)  that  appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1989 
be  obligated  to  ensure  the  continued  devel- 
opment and  production  of  the  V-22  aircraft. 
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of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986;  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  382(1  )(5)(P)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986;  and  Subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  904(c)(2)  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  (as  amended  by  section 
4012(c)(2)  of  the  Technical  and  Miscellane- 
ous Revenue  Act  of  1988  and  that  repeal  of 
such  rules  shall  apply  to  transfers  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Financial 
Institutions  Reform,  Recovery,  and  Enforce- 
ment Act. 


WIRTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  57 

Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kasten,  and  Mr.  Graham)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  774,  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  342.  line  21.  after  the  period 
insert  the  following: 

"The  Corporation  shall  compile  and  main- 
tain a  list  of  properties  with  natural,  cultur- 
al, recreational  or  scientific  values  of  special 
significance.  The  Corporation  from  time  to 
time  shall  provide  the  list  to  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  appropriate  state  agencies." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SENATE  RESOLUTION   115-RELA- 

TIVE    TO    THE    V-22    AIRCRAFT 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Glewn,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Gorton,  and  Mr.  Chafee)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  115 

Whereas  the  V-22  tUt-rotor  aircraft  design 
is  on  the  leading  edge  of  aerospace  technol- 
ogy for  short  take-off  and  landing  capabU- 

'ty; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Navy  has  con- 
tractually committed  several  billion  dollars 
for  the  construction  of  LHD-1  class  ships 
for  the  transportation  of  Marine  Corps  am- 
phibioii.s  assault  units  equipped  with  the  V- 
22  aircraft;  ,    ^    , 

Whereas  the  V-22  aircraft  is  designed  to 
be  the  primary  asset  of  the  newly  constltut- 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

REFORM,   RECOVERY.   AND   EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT 


GRAHAM  AMENDMENT  NO.  55 
Mr.  GRAHAM  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  774)  to  reform,  re- 
capitalize, and  consolidate  the  Federal 
deposit  insurance  system,  to  enhance 
the  regulatory  and  enforcement 
powers  of  Federal  financial  institu- 
tions regulatory  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 
On  page  166.  strike  lines  7  through  14. 

DURENBERGER  AMENDMENT 
NO.  56 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  774.  supra,  as 
follows: 

Insert  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  .  REPEAL  OF  SPECIAL  TAX  RULES. 

(1)  The  Senate  Finds  that  special  tax  pro- 
visions which  (a)  determine  the  taxable 
status  of  payments  made  to  financially  trou- 
bled institutions  by  the  PSLIC  and  the 
FDIC;  (b)  affect  the  tax-free  reorganization 
status  of  troubled  financial  Institutions,  and 
(c)  relax  loss  carryover  rules  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  inherently  inefficient  subsidies 
and  do  not  permit  for  a  full  accounting  of 
the  costs  of  financing  resolution  of  the  fi- 
nancial Institution  crisis;  and  therefore. 

It  Is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate:  That  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  adopt  and 
send  to  the  Senate  for  consideration  as  part 
of  the  Financial  Institutions  Reform  Act 
legislation  to  repeal  special  tax  rules  for  fi- 
nancial institutions.  Including  section  904(c) 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  EXON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  58 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ExoN)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  bill  S.  774,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  157,  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  226.  BROKERED  DEPOSITS. 

(a)  Definitions.— Section  3  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(uKl)  The  term  deposit  broker'  means— 

"(A)  any  person  engaged  In  the  business 
of  placing  funds,  or  facilitating  the  place- 
ment of  funds,  of  third  parties  with  Insured 
banks  or  the  business  of  placing  funds  with 
insured  banks  for  the  purpose  of  selling  In- 
terests in  those  deposits  to  third  parties; 
and 

"(B)  an  agent  or  trustee  who  establishes  a 
deposit  account  to  facllitete  a  business  ar- 
rangement with  an  insured  bank  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  the  account  to  fund  a  prear- 
ranged loan. 

"(2)  The  term  deposit  broker'  does  not  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  an  insured  bank,  with  respect  to 
funds  placed  with  that  bank; 

•(B)  an  employee  of  an  Insured  bank,  with 
respect  to  funds  placed  with  the  employing 
bank; 

"(C)  a  trust  department  of  an  insured 
bank  or  of  an  institution  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, if  the  trust  in  question  has  not  been 
established  for  the  primary  purpose  of  plac- 
ing funds  with  Insured  depository  institu- 
tions; 

'(D)  the  trustee  of  a  pension  or  other  em- 
ployee benefit  plan,  with  respect  to  funds  of 
the  plan; 

'(E)  a  person  acting  as  a  plan  administra- 
tor or  an  Investment  adviser  In  connection 
with  a  pension  plan  or  other  employee  bene- 
fit plan  provided  that  that  person  is  per- 
forming managerial  functions  with  respect 
to  the  plan; 

"(F)  the  trustee  of  a  testamentary  ac- 
count; 
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"(O)  the  trustee  of  an  Irrevocable  trust 
(other  than  one  described  in  paragraph 
<1KB)),  as  long  as  the  trust  in  question  has 
not  been  established  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  placing  funds  with  insured  deposito- 
ry institutions; 

"(H)  a  trustee  or  custodian  of  a  pension  or 
profit-sharing  plan  qualified  under  section 
401(d)  or  408(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986:  or 

"(I)  an  agent  or  nominee  whose  primary 
purpose  is  not  the  placement  of  funds  with 
depository  institutions. 

"(V)  The  term  'employee'  includes  only  an 
employee— 

"(1)  who  is  employed  exclusively  by  the 
insured  bank  for  which  he  or  she  is  solicit- 
ing deposits; 

"(2)  whose  compensation  is  primarily  in 
the  form  of  a  salary; 

"(3)  who  does  not  share  his  or  her  com- 
pensation with  a  deposit  broker,  and 

"(4)  whose  office  space  or  place  of  busi- 
ness is  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
his  or  her  insured  bank/employer. 

"(w)  The  term  'troubled  institution' 
means  an  insured  financial  institution 
which  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  insur- 
ance under  this  Act  and  which  the  Corpora- 
tion has  determined  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 30  does  not  meet  its  minimum  capital 
requirements.". 

(b)  ArpucABiuTY  or  LimTATiON.— The 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

-SEC.  M.  BROKERED  DEPOSITS. 

"(a)  In  Ceheral.— a  troubled  institution 
may  not  accept  funds  deposited  into  one  or 
more  deposit  accounts  by  or  through  a  de- 
posit broker. 

"(b)  CRANDrATHZRZD  AccouiiTs.— The  pro- 
hibition contained  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  account  opened  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  FIRRE  Act  unless  such 
account  has  been  added  to  or  renewed  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  Act. 

"(c)  Waivkh  Authority.— The  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized,  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
and  upon  aoplicaUon  by  an  insured  finan- 
cial institution,  to  waive  the  applicability  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  upon  a  finding  that 
the  acceptance  of  such  deposits  does  not 
constitute  an  unsafe  or  unsound  practice.". 


UMI 


BUMPE31S  AMENDMENT  NO.  59 

Mr.  BUMPERS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied to  the  bill  S.  774.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  title  II,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  at<«l.  CONTBACTS  BETWEEN  nNANriAl.  IN- 
STrrtTlONS  A.ND  PERSONS  PROVID- 
ING (;OODS.  PRODI (n'S.  OR  SERVICES. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1811  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  Ji.  CONTRACTS  BETWEEN  FINANCIAL  INSTI- 
TtTIONS  AND  PERSONS  PROVIDING 
(;OODS.  PRODI CTS.  OR  SERVICES. 

"(a)  In  Genxxal.— An  insured  financial  in- 
stitution shall  not  enter  into  a  written  or 
oral  contract  with  any  person  related  to  the 
provision  of  goods,  products,  or  services  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  such  financial  institu- 
tion if  such  contract  contains  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  A  provision  under  which  such  person 
agrees  to  purchase  any  asset  of  such  finan- 
cial institution  unless  the  asset  is  directly 
related  to  the  provision  of  such  g(x>ds.  prod- 
ucts, or  services; 


"(2)  A  provision  under  which  the  person 
providing  such  goods,  products,  or  services 
agrees  to  purchase  stock  of.  invest  capital 
in,  or  make  a  deposit  in  such  financial  insti- 
tution; 

"If  such  a  contract  term  or  provision  has 
an  anti-competitive  effect  or  would  adverse- 
ly affect  the  health  or  safety  of  such  insti- 
tution. 

"(b)  Provision  to  Apply  to  Holding  Com- 
PANiES.- For  pur(>oses  of  this  section,  the 
term  'insured  financial  institution'  includes 
a  'bank  holding  company'  and  a  'savings  and 
loan  holding  company'. 

"(c)  Regulations.— The  Corporation  shall 
promulgate  regulations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  226(b).  The  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  contract- 
ing practices  among  third-party  vendors  and 
insured  financial  institutions  and  shall 
report  on  the  extent  to  which  such  con- 
tracts include  questionable  provisions  that 
may  tend  to  erode  financial  integrity  and 
soundness  by  among  other  things  allowing 
an  institution  to  artificially  inflate  its  cap- 
ital base  or  to  divest  itself  of  a  troublesome 
asset.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Baiiking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


RIEGLE  (AND  GARN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  62 


SASSER  AMENDMENT  NO.  60 

Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  Mr.  Sasser)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  774, 
supra,  as  follows: 

SEC.      .  status  of  certain  THRIFT  INSTITITION. 

Section  306(h)(2)  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Recapitalization  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1730  note)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  or  an  insured  institution  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  which  determined  prior  to  April  1, 
1987,  to  terminate  its  status  as  an  insured 
institution,  as  evidenced  in  sworn  minutes 
of  the  board  of  directors  meeting  held  prior 
to  such  date,  which  had  insured  deposits  of 
less  than  $11,000,000  on  such  date,  and  the 
deposit  insurance  of  which  had  been  in 
effect  for  less  than  one  year  as  of  such 
date". 


MACK  AMENDMENT  NO.  61 

Mr.  MACK  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  774.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  164,  beginning  with  "by"  on  line 
1.  strike  through  line  15.  and  insert  ".  The 
Chairman  shall  establish  rules  governing 
the  selection  of  independent  auditors  by 
savings  associations  and  service  corporations 
and  the  performance  of  auditing  services. 
Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  FIRRE  Act,  the  Chairman 
shall  promulgate  regulations  establishing 
procedures  for  monitoring  compliance  with 
the  rules  established  under  this  subsection. 
If  the  Chairman  finds  that  any  audit  of  a 
savings  association  under  this  subsection 
does  not  comply  with  such  rules,  the  Chair- 
man shall  take  appropriate  action  to  assure 
compliance.  Such  appropriate  action  may, 
but  shall  not  nece^arily.  include  that  an 
audit  be  performed  again,  at  the  expense  of 
the  auditor.". 


Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Garn)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  774,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  6.  strike  "enhancing"  and 
insert  "strengthening". 

On  page  6,  strike  lines  13  and  14.  and 
insert  "by  assuring  an  independent  board  of 
directors,  adequate  funding,  and  appropri- 
ate powers;". 

On  page  7,  lines  4  and  S,  strike  "in  an  ex- 
peditious manner"  and  insert  "expeditious- 
ly". 

On  page  7,  line  6.  strike  "for". 

Beginning  with  "In"  on  page  9.  line  23. 
strike  through  page  10,  line  4. 

On  page  16,  line  3,  before  the  period  insert 
the  following:  ",  but  such  term  does  include 
a  former  savings  association  that  has— 

"(A)  converted  from  a  savings  association 
charter  to  a  bank  charter  as  determined  by 
the  Corporation;  and 

"(B)  elected  to  remain  a  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  meml)er". 

On  page  16,  line  14,  insert  "(A)"  before 
"a". 

On  page  16,  line  14.  before  the  period 
Insert  ".  or  (B)  a  financial  institution  char- 
tered under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country". 

On  page  23,  line  1,  after  "to  "  insert  "(A)". 

On  page  23.  line  4,  after  the  comma  insert 
"(B)  a  Federal  savings  association  resulting 
from  the  conversion  of  an  insured  State  sav- 
ings asscKiation  or  savings  bank,  or  (C)  a 
Federal  savings  association  resulting  from 
the  merger  or  consolidation  of  insured  sav- 
ings associations  or  savings  banks,". 

On  page  29,  line  6,  before  the  period  insert 
",  except  that  the  Secretary  may  authorize 
such  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  Financing  Corpo- 
ration (as  defined  in  section  21A  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act)  for  interest  pay- 
ments on  its  obligations  if  such  Financing 
Corporation  has  exhausted  all  other  sources 
of  funding  for  such  purp)oses". 

On  page  37,  line  10.  strike  "affiliates  of" 
and  insert  "controlled  by". 

On  page  37,  line  11.  strike  "or"  and  insert 
"'(including". 

On  page  37.  line  13,  before  the  period, 
insert  the  following:  ")  or  if  one  financial  in- 
stitution is  controlled  by  another  financial 
institution". 

On  page  52,  line  23.  strike  "'the  value  of". 

On  page  62,  line  2,  after  "appointed" 
insert "".  or  was  itself  appointed  as,". 

On  page  63,  lines  1  and  2,  after  "Federal", 
strike  "Savings  Association"  and  insert  "sav- 
ings association". 

On  page  71,  line  23.  strike  "or"  and  insert 
•of". 

On  page  72.  line  14,  insert  "",  other  than 
those  of  a  director's  or  officer's  liability  in- 
surance contract  or  a  financial  institution 
bond. "  after  "contract". 

On  page  72,  line  18.  insert  "Nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  impair  or  affect  any 
right,  if  any.  of  the  Corporation  that  may 
have  existed  immediately  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  FIRRE  Act  to  enforce  or  recov- 
er a  director's  or  officer's  insurance  policy 
contract  or  financial  institution  bond  issued 
or  otherwise  entered  into  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  FIRRE  Act."  after  "conserva- 
tor."". 

On  page  79,  lines  6  and  7.  12.  14,  and  17, 
strike  "financial  institution"  and  insert 
"savings  association". 

Begining  with  page  102,  line  22,  strike 
through  page  105.  line  3.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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lancing"  and 


e  9.  line  23, 


lifiliates  of" 


and  insert 


"  and  insert 


"(1)  Rulemaking  and  Claims  Determina- 
tion AtTTHORIZED.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Corporation  shall 
have  the  exclusive  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  conservator- 
ships and  receiverships  where  it  is  so  ap- 
pointed and  the  Corporation  may,  by  regu- 
lation or  order,  provide  for  the  exercise  of 
functions  by  members  or  stockholders,  di- 
rectors, or  officers  of  a  financial  institution 
during  conservatorship  or  receivership.  The 
Corporation  shall  also  have  the  power  to  de- 
termine claims  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  it  shall  prescribe  and  subject  to 
Judicial  review  as  herein  provided.  No  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  any  claim  or 
action  seeking  payment  from,  or  a  determi- 
nation of  rights  with  respect  to,  the  assets 
of  any  financial  institution  for  which  the 
Corporation  has  been  appointed  receiver  or 
conservator,  including  assets  which  the  Cor- 
poration may  acquire  from  itself  as  such  re- 
ceiver or  conservator,  or  with  respect  to  any 
act  or  omission  of  the  institution  or  the  Cor- 
poration as  receiver  or  conservator  except  as 
set  out  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section. ^^        ^. 

"(2)  Rules  and  regulations.— The  author- 
ity to  determine  claims  shall  only  be  exer- 
cised after  the  Corporation  has  established 
rules  or  regulations  governing  the  process- 
ing of  claims,  the  accounting  of  esUte 
funds,  and  the  distributing  of  residual  funds 
to  shareholders.  The  rules  and  regulations 
if  promulgated  shall  provide  that— 

'(A)  the  receiver  shall  make  an  initial  de- 
termination of  acceptance  or  rejection 
within  a  specified  reasonable  time  period; 

"(B)  the  claimant  may  reject  or  contest 
the  receivers  determination  In  whole  or  in 
part  within  a  reasonable  specified  time 
period;  ^    ^    ,. 

"(C)  if  the  claimant  rejects  or  contests  the 
determination  of  the  receiver,  then  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  a  certified  ad- 
ministrative law  judge; 

•(D)  the  administrative  law  judge  shall 
determine  if  the  dispute  Involves  a  material 
quesUon  of  fact.  If  the  issues  presented 
raise  no  material  question  of  fact  or  if  the 
claimant  and  the  Corporation  otherwise 
agrees,  the  judge  may  conduct  the  proceed- 
ings entirely  by  pleading  and  a  hearing  shall 
be  unnecessary;  .  ,    .  • 

"(E)  If  a  dispute  as  to  a  material  fact  is 
present  and  the  material  fact  Issue  would 
preclude  a  summary  judgment  disposition 
order  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  CivU  Pro- 
cedure, then  the  judge  shall  conduct  a  full 
evidentiary  hearing  under  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  evidence  promulgated  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  that  purpose; 

"(P)  the  administrative  law  judge's  deci- 
sion In  any  case  shall  be  appealable  only  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  Circuit  in  which  the 
failed  Institution  was  located.  Such  an 
appeal  must  be  filed  within  60  days  of  the 
judge's  final  decision; 

"(G)  as  to  all  legal  issues  the  standard  of 
review  shall  be  the  same  as  any  review  of  a 
district  court  decision; 

"(H)  as  to  factual  issues,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals shall  uphold  the  findings  of  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  provided  there  Is  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  support  the  findings; 

"(I)  the  petitions  for  review  of  decisions 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  upon  the 
record  of  the  pleadings  before  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge. 

"(3)  Actions  in  the  absence  or  rules  and 
REGULATiONS.-In  the  absence  of  rules  and 
regulations  established  by  the  Corporation 


for  the  resolution  of  claims  against  the 
estate  of  the  financial  institution,  any 
action  or  proceeding  against  a  financial  In- 
stitution for  which  the  Corporation  has 
been  appointed  receiver,  or  against  the  Cor- 
poration as  receiver  of  such  financial  insti- 
tution, shall  be  brought  in  the  district  or 
territorial  court  of  the  United  States  held 
within  the  district  In  which  that  financial 
Institution's  principal  place  of  business  Is  lo- 
cated, or.  In  the  event  any  State,  county,  or 
municipal  court  has  jurisdiction  over  such 
an  action  or  proceeding.  In  such  court  In  the 
county  or  city  In  which  the  financial  institu- 
tion's principal  place  of  business  Is  located. 
"(4)  Agreements  against  interest.— No 
agreement  which  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  section  13(e)  shall  form 
the  basis  of,  or  substantially  comprise,  a 
claim  against  the  Corporation  or  the  estate 
of  the  financial  Institution  In  default. 

"(5)  No  etfect  on  final  adjudication.— 
The  Corporation  may  not  by  regulation  or 
rule  disturb  the  final  adjudication  of  a  court 
rendered  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Corporation  as  receiver  or  conservator.  In 
the  event  of  such  a  judgment,  the  receiver 
shall  have  all  the  rights  and  remedies  avail- 
able to  the  institution  prior  to  failure  but 
shall  not  be  required  to  post  any  bond  In 
order  to  pursue  such  remedies. 

"(6)  Attachment  or  execution.— No  at- 
tachment or  execution  may  issue  by  any 
court  upon  assets  in  the  possession  of  the 
Corporation  as  receiver. 

On  page  105,  line  9,  strike  "and  Indeb*nifi- 
cation". 

On  page  105,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike 
all  through  "a"  on  line  11,  and  Insert  "A". 

On  page  106,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
all  through  line  24,  and  insert  the  following: 
for  gross  negligence  or  Intentional  tortious 
conduct,  as  those  terms  are  defined  and  de- 
termined under  applicable  State  law.  Noth- 
ing in  this  paragraph  shall  Impair  or  affect 
any  right.  If  any,  of  the  Corporation  that 
may  have  existed  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act. 
On  page  132,  line  7,  insert  "any"  after 

"Of". 
On  page  132,  line  18,  after  "paragraph 

Insert  "only  by". 

On  page  138,  line  4,  strike  "zero"  and 
Insert  '15  percent  of  assets". 

On  page  140,  line  17,  after  'Treasury" 
insert  "and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget". 

On  page  140,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  "In 
and  of  itself". 

On  page  141,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

(3)  Report  on  directors  and  officers  li- 
ability INSURANCE.— 

(A)  Study.- The  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  shall,  together  with  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  directors  and  officers  liability 
insurance  and  financial  Institution  bonds, 
and  the  availability  of  such  Insurance  for  di- 
rectors and  officers  of  insured  financial  in- 
stitutions. The  study  shall  include— 

(I)  consideration  of  State  laws  limiting  li- 
ability for  directors  and  officers, 

(ID  the  effect  of  contractual  prc>vlsions 
limiting  insurance  coverage  when  an  institu- 
tion is  placed  In  receivership  or  conservator- 
ship, 

(Hi)  provisions  limiting  coverage  when  a 
claim  Is  made  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and 

(iv)  provisions  limiting  claims  made  by  one 
Insured  against  another  insured. 


In  addition,  the  study  shall  consider  the 
need  for  such  insurance  or  bonds  and  the 
efff'Ct  any  change  in  any  of  the  above  noted 
cofiditions  or  terms  may  have  on  the  future 
availability  of  such  insurance,  and  the  abili- 
ty of  financial  Institutions  to  attract  quali- 
fied officers  and  directors. 

(B)  Report.  -Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE 
Act,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, together  with  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  tmd  the  Department  of  Justice, 
shall  report  Its  findings  from  the  study 
under  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  Congress,  to- 
gether with  legislative  recommendations. 

On  page  143,  line  20,  strike  the  first  semi- 
colon. 

On  page  150,  line  18,  strike  "subsidiary" 
and  insert  "service". 

On  page  156,  line  10,  before  the  comma 
Insert  "and  the  loan  is  not  a  loan  to  an 
active  farming  operation  secured  by  agricul- 
tural land". 

On  page  158,  strike  lines  18  through  21, 
and  insert  the  following:  "man.  The  author- 
ity conferred  by  this  section  Is  intended  to 
encourage  savings  associations  to  provide 
credit  for  housing  safely  and  soundly.". 

On  page  166,  lines  19  through  21.  strike 
"Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  title  IV  of  the  FIRRE  Act, 
the"  and  insert  "The". 

On  page  166,  line  23,  strike  '"he"  and 
insert  "the  Chairman ". 

On  page  166.  line  24.  before  "without" 
Insert  "and  report  thereon  to  the  Congress. 
Such  compensation  shall  be  determined 
solely  by  the  Chairman  and". 

On  page  166.  line  25.  after  "provisions" 
insert  "of  any  law  or  regulation,  including 
the  provisions". 

On  page  167.  line  1,  strike  "governing" 
and  Insert  "relating  to". 

On  page  167.  line  1.  Insert  "Federal" 
before  "officers". 

On  page  167,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  "",  and 
report  thereon  to  the  Congress". 

On  page  167,  line  20,  strike  "5240"  and 
insert  "5234". 

On  page  168,  line  19,  after  "to"  insert 
"any  officer  or  employee  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  including". 

On  page  172,  line  16,  after  "which  Is  not". 
Insert  ""a". 
On  page  186,  line  5,  strike  "thereafter". 
On  page   186,   line   7.   after  ""— ",   insert 
"Loans  on  the  security  of  liens  upon  nonres- 
idential real  property.". 

On  page  194,  line  13.  strike  "Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System"  and  Insert 
"Office  of  Savings  Associations". 

On  page  195,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  "Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System"  and  Insert 
"Office  of  Savings  Associations". 

Beginning  with  page  208,  line  20,  strike 
through  page  210.  line  10.  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"(g)  Preferred  Shares.— [Repealed.] 
Beginning  with  page  215.  line  1.  strike 
through  page  216.  line  9.  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(j)  Subscription  for  Shares.— [Re- 
pealed.] 

On  page  217.  line  8.  strike  "1954"  and 
insert  "1986". 

On  page  221.  line  7.  strike  ""$5,000.  or  "  and 
Insert  "$50,000  or  twice  the  amount  of  that 
person's  gain  from  the  loan,  whichever  Is 
greater,  or  may  be". 

On  page  236,  lines  18  and  24.  strike  "(lim- 
ited" and  insert  "limited". 

On  page  236.  line  19.  and  page  237.  line  3, 
strike  "1989)"  and  insert  "1989". 
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On  page  237.  lines  1  &nd  2.  strike  "defini- 
tive acquisition  agreement  was  executed", 
and  Insert  "application  under  section  408(e) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (as  then  in 
effect)  was  filed". 

On  page  337.  line  3.  strike  "April"  and 
insert  "March". 

On  page  237,  strike  lines  9  and  10,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(3)  Separate  capitalization  rkquired  for 
certain  sitbsioiaries.— ". 

On  page  245.  strike  lines  4  through  25.  and 
insert  ■(Repealed.]". 

On  page  278.  line  10,  after  "fine  of",  insert 
"not  more  than". 

On  page  288,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  ".  as 
amended". 

On  page  288.  line  17.  after  "assessed" 
insert  the  following:  ".  on  the  date  of  its 
change  of  status  from  a  Savings  Association 
Insurance  Fund  member.". 

On  page  288,  line  19.  after  the  period 
insert  the  following:  "Such  Institution  shall 
not  be  obligated  to  pay  the  assessments  as- 
sessed on  banks  under  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  untU— 

"(i)  December  31.  1993,  or 

"(11)  the  institution's  change  of  status 
from  a  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
member  to  a  Bank  Insurance  Fund  member, 
whichever  is  later.". 

On  page  297,  line  2,  after  "made  to",  strike 
"an"  and  insert  "any". 

On  page  297.  line  3.  strike  "(c)(2HFKi):" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "10(cK2)(PKi):". 

On  page  297.  strike  lines  4  through  7.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  no  savings  association  may  enter  into 
any  transaction  described  in  section 
23A(bH7KB)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
with  any  affiliate.". 

On  page  298.  line  24.  strike  "Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Savings  Associations". 

On  page  299.  lines  9  and  10.  strike  "Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  System"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions". 

On  page  304.  line  21,  after  "assessed" 
Insert  the  following:  ".  on  the  date  of  its 
change  of  status  from  a  Savings  Association 
Insurance  Fund  member,". 

On  page  304.  line  23.  after  the  period 
Insert  the  following:  "Such  institution  shall 
not  be  obligated  to  pay  the  assessments  as- 
sessed on  banks  under  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  until— 

"(i)  December  31,  1993,  or 

"(11)  the  institution's  change  of  status 
from  a  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
member  to  a  Bank  Insurance  Fund  member, 
whichever  is  later.". 

On  page  308.  strike  lines  3  through  7.  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(D)  Detinition.— As  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'insured  bank'  means  an  in- 
sured bank  (other  than  a  savings  bank),  as 
defined  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act. 

On  page  309.  line  18.  strike  "amended" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "added". 

On  page  314.  strike  lines  1  through  11  and 
insert  the  following: 

SBC  MS.  PERSO!«NEL. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  acting  jointly,  shall  in  their 
sole  discretion— 

(1)  identify  which  employees  of  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
were,  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  engaged  in  functions  or  ac- 


tivities transferred  to  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation:  and 

(2)  determine  which  of  the  employees  so 
identified  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
The  employees  so  determined  to  be  trans- 
ferred shall  be  entitled  to  the  rights  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Rights  or  Ioentipied  Employees.— The 
rights  described  in  this  subsection  are  the 
following: 

On  page  315.  line  2,  after  the  period,  add 
the  following:  'For  purposes  of  determining 
assignment  rights  after  transfer,  any  trans- 
fer from  the  Board  or  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  be 
deemed  a  transfer  of  function  consistent 
with  Office  of  Personnel  Management  regu- 
lations promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
3503  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  After 
transfer  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  transferring  employees  shall 
be  placed  consistent  with  section  351  of  title 
5,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  and  shall  re- 
ceive notice  of  their  assignment  rights  in  a 
manner  described  to  section  351  of  title  5, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  no  later  than 
120  days  after  the  effective  date  of  their 
transfer  to  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration.". 

On  page  315.  line  8,  before  the  period 
insert  "for  purposes  of  placement ". 

On  page  321.  strike  lines  16  through  24, 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(2)(A)  As  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
FIRRE  Act,  the  Corporation  shall  replace 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  as  receiver  or  conservator  for 
any  institution  for  which  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  was 
appointed  conservator  or  receiver  during 
the  period  tieginning  on  January  1.  1989, 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
FIRRE  Act.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  such  Act  and  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion llA  of  the  Federal  i:>eposit  Insurance 
Act.  the  Corporation  shall  assume  the  posi- 
tion and  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  in  the 
management  contract  between  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, and  such  contract  shall  remain  in  full 
force  effect  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30 
days  during  which  the  Oversight  Board  and 
the  Federal  E>eposit  Insurance  Corporation 
may  enter  into  a  new  contract. 

On  page  340,  line  7.  after  the  comma 
insert  the  following:  "and  the  total  amounts 
expended  on  private  contractors.". 

On  page  350.  line  20.  after  "Corporation" 
insert  ".  including  custodian  fees  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (k)(5)  of  this  section),". 

On  page  351.  strike  lines  19  and  20.  and 
insert  "or". 

On  page  351.  line  21,  strike  "(111)"  and 
insert  "(ii)". 

On  page  353.  line  16.  before  the  period 
insert  "up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,995,800,000 
less  any  amounts  required  to  be  invested  in 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion after  December  31.  1988". 

On  page  354.  lines  23  and  24.  strike  "and 
section  403  of  the  FIRRE  Act". 

On  page  356.  line  4.  after  '"$300,000,000" 
insert  "per  year". 

On  page  358,  line  24.  strike  "paragraphs 
(D)  and  (E)"  and  insert  "paragraph  (D)". 

Beginning  with  "price  "  on  page  360,  line  5, 
strike  through  line  10. 

Beginning  with  page  360.  line  20.  strike  all 
through  page  361,  line  8. 


On  page  361,  line  9,  strike  "(E)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(D)". 

On  page  361,  line  13.  after  "subparagraph 
(A)(1) "  insert "".  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  per- 
cent of  such  earnings". 

On  page  361,  line  20.  strike  out  "(P)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(E)". 

On  page  361,  line  24.  strike  "after"  and 
Insert  "before". 

On  page  362.  strike  lines  1  through  3  and 
insert  "to  purchase  capital  stock  under 
paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  or  under  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph.". 

On  page  363.  line  12.  after  "from  the" 
insert  ""receivership". 

On  page  363.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  "(esti- 
mated under  section  UA  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act)". 

On  page  365,  beginning  with  "'share"  on 
line  10,  strike  through  lines  11  and  12  and 
insert  the  following:  "of  any  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  de- 
termined as  follows,  subject  to  the  proce- 
dures and  limitations  of  paragraphs  (3),  (4), 
and  (6)  of  subsection  (e): 

"(i)  Each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  shall 
pay  an  equal  percentage  of  its  net  earnings 
for  the  year  for  which  such  amount  is  re- 
quired to  be  paid,  up  to  a  maximum  of  20 
percent  of  net  earnings. 

"'(ii)  To  the  extent  that  the  aggregate 
amount  required  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  under  this  subparagraph 
for  any  year  exceeds  20  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate net  earnings  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  for  such  year,  each  bank  shall 
pay  20  percent  of  its  net  earnings  for  such 
year  as  provided  in  clause  (i),  and  each 
bank's  individual  share  of  the  excess  of  the 
required  amount  over  20  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate net  earnings  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  for  such  year  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing—". 

On  page  365,  line  13.  strike  "aggregate'" 
and  strike  "daily"  and  insert  ""month-end". 

On  page  365.  line  15.  before  the  senUcolon 
insert  "to  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund  members". 

On  page  365.  line  16.  strike  "aggregate  " 
and  strike  "daily  "  and  insert  "month-end". 

On  page  365.  line  18.  strike  the  semicolon 
and  insert  ""to  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  members.". 

On  page  365,  line  18,  delete  all  following 
"Banks"  and  insert  "."'. 

On  page  365.  strike  lines  19  through  21. 

On  page  367.  line  11.  strike  "premiums)" 
and  insert  ""premiums,  and  net  of  issuance 
costs)". 

On  page  381,  line  3,  strike  out  "amended 
by  striking  "  and  insert  "amended— 

"(1)  by  striking". 

On  page  381,  line  12.  strike  the  second 
period  and  insert  ";  and". 

On  page  381.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following: 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  16(a) 
the  following:  "For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, net  earnings  shall  be  computed  with- 
out reduction  by  any  charge  or  expense  In- 
curred by  a  bank  in  connection  with  the 
bank's  investment  in  the  Funding  Corpora- 
tion under  section  21(B).". 

On  page  381.  line  14.  after  "(a)"  insert 
"(1)". 

On  page  387.  line  5.  strike  "The"  and 
insert  "Subject  to  title  IV  of  the  FIRRE 
Act,  the". 

On  page  401.  line  19.  strike  "and". 

On  page  401.  line  21.  strike  all  from  "and" 
through  "Corporation  "  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing:  ",   Resolution   Trust   Corporation. 


and  Payments 
Corporation". 

On  page  40: 
line  12  througl 

On  page  40: 
insert  "302)". 

On  page  42C 
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On  page  423 
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and  Payments  to  the  Resolution  Funding 
Corporation". 

On  page  402.  strike  all  from  ";  and"  on 
line  12  through  "Corporation;"  on  line  17. 

On  page  402.  line  22.  strike  "202),"  and 
insert  "202)". 

On  page  420,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  "ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency"  and 
insert  "Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion". 

On  page  423.  line  23,  strike  "and  (s)  and 
insert  "(s),  (t).  (u),  (w),  and  (y)". 

On  page  427,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  "this 
subsection  (e)(1)  or  (e)(2)"  and  inserting 
•subsection  (eK3)". 

On  page  430,  line  10,  after  the  first  period 
insert  the  following:  "This  paragraph  shall 
only  apply  to  a  person  who  is  an  individual, 
unless  the  appropriate  Federal  regulatory 
agency  specifically  finds  that  it  should 
apply  to  a  corporation,  firm,  or  other  busi- 
ness entity.".  „ 

On  page  430,  line  12.  before  "Section 
insert  the  following: 

(a)  IM  Gknerai..— 
On  page  431,  line  6.  strike  "pecuniary 

and  insert  "financial". 

On  page  431.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
Insert  the  following: 

(b)  Stamdard  for  Imposition  or  Certain 
Penalties.— Section  8(i)(2)(B)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1818(iK2)(B»  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  an  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  may  impose  a  civil  pen- 
alty under  a  provision  of  Federal  law  on  a  fi- 
nancial institution  or  an  institution-related 
party  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $2,500  per 
day  only  if  such  agency  determines  that— 

"(i)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  has 
caused  or  is  likely  to  cause  a  serious  finan- 
cial loss  to  the  financial  institution  or  to  the 
holding  company  of  which  such  institution 
is  a  subsidiary,  to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund, 
or   to   the   Savings   Association    Insurance 

Fund; 

"(li)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  evi- 
denced reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  or 
soundness  of  the  financial  institution  or  re- 
sulted from  gross  negligence; 

"(ill)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  was 
part  of  a  pattern  of  violations,  breaches,  or 
practices  by  that  financial  institution  or  in- 
stitution-related party;  or 

"(iv)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  re- 
sulted In  the  enrichment  of  the  institution- 
related  party  charged  with  the  violation, 
breach,  or  practice.". 

On  page  431.  line  21.  strike  "any  outstand- 
ing and  effective"  and  insert  "outstanding 
and  effective  any  notice  or". 

On  page  431.  line  25.  after  "agency"  Insert 
"that  issued  such  notice  or  order". 

On  page  433.  line  22.  strike  "regulatory" 
and  insert  "banking". 

On  page  435.  lines  6.  7.  14.  and  18.  after 
"employee"  Insert  ".  officer,  or  director". 

On  page  442.  line  25.  strike  "or  agent"  and 
insert  "agent,  or  other  person  participating 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs". 

On  page  443.  line  7,  strike  "or  agent"  and 
insert  "agent,  or  other  person  participating 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs". 

On  page  443,  line  11.  after  "day"  insert 

"that  any".  ,.      ,.     »        „ 

On  page  443,  line  12,  strike     not  more 

than". 

On  page  444,  lines  4  and  11,  strike  "or 
agent"  and  Insert  "agent,  or  other  person 
participating  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs". 

On  page  449,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  "and  for 
all  other  such  failures,  submissions,  or  pub- 
lications a  penalty"  and  insert  ".  A  penalty 
imposed  under  this  paragraph". 


On  page  451.  line  18,  strike  "subsection 
(i)(6)"  and  insert  "section  8(i)(2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act". 

On  page  452.  line  10.  strike  "authorities" 
and  insert  "AtriHORiTY". 

On  page  452,  line  19.  before  "or"  insert 
"(m),". 

On  page  452,  line  23,  before  "Any"  insert 
"(1)". 

On  page  453,  lines  4  and  5,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(2)  Any  individual  who  has  been  prohibit- 
ed by  order  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  from  voting  for  any  direc- 
tor or  serving,  acting  as  a  director,  officer, 
or  employee,  or  participating  in  the  affairs 
of  any  institution  the  accounts  of  which 
were  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  or  of  any  holding 
company,  subsidiary,  or  service  corporation 
of  such  institution  may  not  serve  or  act  in 
any  of  those  capacities  with  respect  to  a  fi- 
nancial institution  that  is  a  member  of  the 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund,  with- 
out the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associations. 

On  page  454,  line  22,  after  "years"  insert 
"as  determined  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board". 

On  page  455,  line  16,  after  the  semicolon 
insert  "or". 

On  page  461,  line  14,  after  "subsection" 
insert  "or  subsection  (1)". 
On  page  461.  line  17,  strike  "financial". 
On  page  462,  line  9,  after  the  first  period 
insert  the  following:  "This  paragraph  shall 
only  apply  to  a  person  who  is  an  individual, 
unless  the  appropriate  Federal  regulatory 
agency  specifically  finds  that  it  should 
apply  to  a  corporation,  firm,  or  other  busi- 
ness entity.". 

On  page  462,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
all  through  the  period  on  line  25  and  insert 
the  following: 

"(7)  The  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the 
Board  to  proceed  under  this  Act  against  any 
institution-related  party  shall  not  be  affect- 
ed by  the  resignation,  termination  of  em- 
ployment, or  other  separation  of  such 
person  from  an  insured  credit  union,  includ- 
ing separation  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
credit  union.". 

On  page  465.  line  3.  strike  "National  Hous- 
ing Act"  and  insert  "Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933". 

On  page  465.  line  13.  strike 
"$1,000,000,000"  and  insert  "$1,000,000". 

On  page  468.  between  lines  17  and  18, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.   9t6.   STANDARD   FOR   IMPOSITION   OF  CIVIL 
PENALTIES. 

Section  206  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(t)  Standard  for  Imposition  of  Civil 
Penalties.— Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Board  may  impose  a  civil 
penalty  under  a  provision  of  Federal  law  on 
a  credit  union  or  an  institution-related 
party  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $2,500  per 
day  only  if  the  Board  determines  that— 

"(1)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  has 
caused  or  is  likely  to  cause  a  serious  finan- 
cial loss  to  the  credit  union  or  to  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund; 

"(2)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  evi- 
denced reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  or 
soundness  of  the  credit  union  or  resulted 
from  gross  negligence; 

"(3)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  was 
part  of  a  pattern  of  violations,  breaches,  or 


practices  by  that  credit  union  or  institution- 
related  party;  or 

"(4)  the  violation,  breach,  or  practice  re- 
sulted in  the  enrichment  of  the  institution- 
related  party  charged  with  the  violation.". 

On  page  469.  line  2.  after  "each"  Insert 
"knowing". 
On  page  472.  line  8.  strike  "(b)". 
On  page  473.  line  18.  strike  "1008.". 
On  page  474.  line  16.  before  "$"  insert  "up 
to". 

On  page  477,  lines  16  and  20,  before  "$" 
insert  "up  to". 

On  page  503,  line  22,  strike  "paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  of". 

On  page  540.  line  5,  after  "determined" 
Insert  "solely". 

On  page  540.  line  6.  after  "Comptroller" 
Insert  "and". 

On  page  540.  line  16.  after  "to"  Insert 
"any  officer  or  employee  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  including". 

Beginning  with  page  40.  line   10.  strike 
through  page  44.  line  10.  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"(1)  AssESS»aarr  rates.— 
"(A)     Annual     assessment     rates     pre- 
scribed.—The  Corporation  shall  set  assess- 
ment rates  for  Insured  financial  Institutions 
Euinually.   The   Corporation   shall   fix   the 
annual  assessment  rate  for  Bank  Insurance 
Fund    members    Independently    from    the 
annual  assessment  rate  for  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insiirance  Fund  members.  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  by  June  30  of  each  year  an- 
nounce the  assessment  rates  for  the  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year. 
"(B)  Designated  reserve  ratio  defined.— 
"(I)  The  designated  reserve  ratio  of  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  shall  be— 
"(I)  1.25  percent  of  Insured  accounts;  or 
"(II)  such  higher  ratio,  not  exceeding  1.65 
percent  of  insured  accounts,  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  by  a  majority  vote  determines 
to  be  justified  by  circumstances  that  raise  a 
significant  risk  of  substantial  future  losses 
to  the  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund, 
for  a  period  of  one  year  and  for  further  pe- 
riods not  exceeding  one  year  each  and  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  In 
each  Instance. 
"(Ill)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall— 
"(I)  maintain  reserves  In  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance   Fund    received    pursuant    to    clause 
(l)(II)    as    Supplemental    Reserves    In    the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund; 

"(II)  allocate  each  calendar  quarter  to  an 
Earnings  Participation  Account  In  the  Bank 
Insurance  Fund  the  Investment  Income 
earned  by  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  on  such 
Supplemental  Reserves  In  the  preceding  cal- 
endar quarter; 

"(III)  distribute  such  Earnings  Participa- 
tion Account  at  the  conclusion  of  each  cal- 
endar year  to  Bank  Insurance  Fund  mem- 
bers; and 

"(IV)  distribute  such  Supplemental  Re- 
serves to  Bank  Insurance  Fund  members  If 
and  to  the  extent  such  Supplemental  Re- 
serves are  not  needed  to  satisfy  the  desig- 
nated reserve  ratio. 
"(Iv)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall— 
"(I)  HMiintaln  reserves  in  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund  received  pursuant  to 
clause  (li)(II)  as  Supplemental  Reserves  in 
the  Savings  Association  Insurjuice  Ftind; 

"(II)  allocate  each  calendar  quarter  to  an 
Earnings  Participation  Account  in  the  Sav- 
ings Association  Insurance  Fund  the  Invest- 
ment Income  earned  by  the  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  on  such  Supplemental 
Reserves  In  the  preceding  calendar  quarter; 
"(III)  distribute  such  Earnings  Participa- 
tion Account  at  the  conclusion  of  each  cal- 
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endar  year  to  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund  members;  and 

"(IV)  distribute  such  Supplemental  Re- 
serves to  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund  members  If  and  to  the  extent  such 
Supplemental  Reserves  are  not  needed  to 
satisfy  the  designated  reserve  ratio. 

"(C)  ASSSSSMXNT  RATE  rOR  BANK  INSDKAMCZ 

ruMD  MKifBKXS.— The  annual  assessment  rate 
for  Bank  Insurance  Fund  members  shall 


UMI 


"(I)  untU  December  31.  1989.  one-twelfth 
of  1  percent; 

"(11)  from  January  1.  1990.  through  De- 
cember 31,  1990,  twelve  one- hundredths  of  1 
percent; 

"(111)  on  and  after  January  1,  1991.  fifteen 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent; 

"(iv)  on  January  1  of  a  calendar  year  in 
which  the  reserve  ratio  of  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  is  expected  to  be  below  the  desig- 
nated reserve  ratio  by  determination  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  such  rate  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  appropriate  to 
restore  the  reserve  ratio  to  the  designated 
reserve  ratio  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  ex- 
pected operating  expenses,  case  resolution 
expenditures,  and  investment  income  of  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund,  and  the  Impact  on  in- 
sured bank  earnings  and  capitalization, 
except  that- 
'll) from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
FIRRE  Act  and  through  1994.  so  long  as  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  reserve  ratio  is  rising 
on  a  calendar  year  basis,  the  rate  shall  be  as 
specified  in  clauses  (i),  (11).  and  (ill),  above; 

"(II)  the  rate  shall  not  exceed  thirty  one- 
hundredths  of  one  percent;  and 

"(III)  the  increase  in  the  rate  shall  not 
exceed  five  one-hundredths  of  one  percent; 
and 

"(v)  at  all  times  not  less  than  $1,000  per 
annum. 

"(D)  AssxssMzirr  rate  por  savings  asso- 
ciation     INSURANCE      PUNT)      MEMBERS.— The 

annual  assessment  rate  for  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  members  shall  he- 
'd) until  December  31,  1990.  20.8  one-hun- 
dredths of  1  percent; 

"(ii)  from  January  1.  1991.  through  E>e- 
cember  31,  1993.  twenty-three  one-hun- 
dredths of  1  percent; 

"(ill)  from  January  1,  1994.  through  De- 
cember 31,  1997,  eighteen  one-hundredths 
of  1  percent; 

"(iv)  on  and  after  January  1.  1998,  fifteen 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent; 

"(V)  on  January  1  of  a  calendar  year  in 
which  the  reserve  ratio  of  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund  is  expected  to  be 
below  the  designated  reserve  ratio  by  deter- 
mination of  the  Board  of  Directors,  such 
rate  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  be  appropriate  to  restore  the  reserve 
ratio  to  the  designated  reserve  ratio  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  expected  operating 
expenses,  case  resolution  expenditures,  and 
investment  Income  of  the  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund,  and  the  impact  on  in- 
sured savings  association  earnings  and  capi- 
talization, except  that— 

"(I)  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
provision  and  through  1994,  the  rate  shall 
be  as  specified  in  (i).  (U).  and  (Ui)  above; 

"(II)  from  January  1.  1995  and  until  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  first  attains  a  ratio  of 
1.30  percent  of  insured  accounts,  the  rate 
stuOl  be  as  specified  in  (ill)  and  (iv)  above, 
unless  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund  has  experienced  a  net  loss  during  any 
one  of  the  prior  3  years,  or  in  the  opinion  of 


the  Board  of  Directors,  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances exist  that  raise  a  reasonable  risk 
of  serious  future  losses  to  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund; 

"(III)  the  rate  shall  not  exceed  thirty  one- 
hundredths  of  one  percent;  and 

"(IV)  the  increase  in  the  rate  shall  not 
exceed  five  one-hundredths  of  one  percent; 
and 

"(vi)  at  all  times  not  less  than  $1,000  per 
annum. 

On  page  44.  line  11,  strike  "(F)"  and  insert 
"(E)". 

Beginning  with  page  46,  line  18,  strike 
through  page  50,  line  20,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  Assessment  (Credits.— 

"(1)  In  general.— 

"(A)  On  June  30  of  each  calendar  year, 
the  Corporation  shall  prescribe  and  publish 
the  aggregate  amount  to  be  credited  to  in- 
sured financial  institutions  in  the  succeed- 
ing calendar  year;  and 

"(B)  Each  insured  financial  institution 
shall  be  invoiced  by  the  Corporation  in  such 
succeeding  calendar  year  for  the  net  premi- 
um which  shall  be  equal  to  the  assessment 
less  such  prescribed  assessment  credit. 

"(C)  The  Corporation  shall  deduct  any 
outstanding  obligations  owed  to  the  corpo- 
ration by  an  individual  insured  financial  in- 
stitution from  any  assessment  credit  to  be 
credited  to  such  financial  institution. 

"(2)     Assessment    credit    por     insured 

BANKS.— 

"(A)  Credit  barred.— The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  not  prescribe  an  assessment  credit 
to  Bank  Insurance  Fund  members,  when 
the  Board  of  Directors  determines  that  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  reserve  ratio  is  ex- 
pected to  be  equal  to  or  less  than  the  desig- 
nated reserve  ratio  after  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  Fund's  expected  operating  ex- 
penses, case  resolution  expenditures,  invest- 
ment income,  and  assessment  Income. 

"(B)  Credit  authorized.— When  the 
Board  of  Directors  determines  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  F\md's  expected  op- 
erating expenses,  case  resolution  expendi- 
tures, investment  income,  and  assessment 
income,  that  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  re- 
serve ratio  is  expected  to  exceed  the  desig- 
nated reserve  ratio  in  the  succeeding  year, 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  prescribe  an  as- 
sessment credit  to  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
members  in  such  succeeding  calendar  year 
equal  to  the  smaller  of  the  following 
amounts— 

"(i)  the  amount  necessary  to  reduce  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  reserve  ratio  to  the 
designated  reserve  ratio;  or 

"(ii)  100  percent  of  the  net  assessment 
income  to  be  received  from  Bank  Insurance 
Fund  members  in  such  succeeding  year. 

"(3)  Assessment  credit  por  insured  sav- 
ings associations.— 

"(A)  Credit  barred.— The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  not  prescribe  an  assessment  credit 
to  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund 
members,  when  the  Board  of  Directors  de- 
termines that  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  reserve  ratio  is  expected  to  be 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  designated  reserve 
ratio  after  tailing  into  consideration  the 
fund's  expected  operating  expenses,  case 
resolution  expenditures,  investment  income, 
and  assessment  income. 

"(B)  Credit  authorized.- When  the 
Board  of  Directors  determines  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  fund's  expected  oper- 
ating expenses,  case  resolution  expendi- 
tures, investment  income,  and  assessment 
income,  that  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance   Fund    reserve    ratio    is    expected    to 


exceed  the  designated  reserve  ratio  in  the 
succeeding  year,  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  prescribe  an  assessment  credit  to  Sav- 
ings Association  Insurance  Fund  members 
in  such  succeeding  calendar  year  equal  to 
the  smaller  of  the  following  amounts— 

"(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  reduce  the 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund  reserve 
ratio  to  the  designated  reserve  ratio:  or 

"(11)  100  percent  of  the  net  assessment 
income  to  be  received  from  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund  members  in  such  suc- 
ceeding year. 

"(4)  Net  assessment  income  defined.— The 
term  'net  assessment  income'  as  used  herein 
means— 

"(A)  for  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  the 
total  assessments  which  become  due  during 
the  calendar  year  less  operating  costs  and 
expenses  described  in  clause  (1).  further  re- 
duced by  the  amount  by  which  the  Bank  In- 
surance Fund's  insurance  costs  described  in 
clause  (11).  exceed  its  investment  income  for 
the  calendar  year,  as  follows: 

"(1)  for  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  operating  costs  and  expenses  to  be  de- 
ducted from  assessments  include  the  operat- 
ing costs  and  expenses  of— 

"(I)  the  Corporation  for  the  calendar  year 
directly  attributable  to  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund;  and 

"(II)  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund:  and 
"(11)   for  the   purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  insurance  costs  shall  include— 

"(I)  additions  to  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund's  reserve  to  provide  for  insurance 
losses  during  the  calendar  year,  except  that 
any  adjustments  to  reserve  which  result  in  a 
reduction  of  such  reserve  shall  be  added; 
and 

"(ID  the  insurance  losses  sustained  in  said 
calendar  year;  and 

"(B)  for  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund,  the  total  assessments  which  become 
due  during  the  calendar  year  less  operating 
costs  and  expenses  descrll}ed  In  clause  (i), 
further  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which 
the  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund's 
insurance  costs  described  in  clause  (ii), 
exceed  its  Investment  Income  for  the  calen- 
dar year,  as  follows: 

"(i)  for  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  operating  costs  and  expenses  to  be  de- 
ducted from  assessments  include  the  operat- 
ing costs  and  expenses  of— 

"(I)  the  Corporation  for  the  calendar  year 
directly  attributable  to  the  Savings  Associa- 
tion Insurance  Fund;  and 

"(II)  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund:  and 

"(ii)  for  the  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  Insurance  costs  shall  Include— 

"'(I)  additions  to  the  Savings  Association 
Insurance  Fund's  reserve  to  provide  for  in- 
surance losses  during  the  calendar  year, 
except  that  any  adjustments  to  reserve 
which  result  in  a  reduction  of  such  reserve 
shall  be  added:  and 

"(II)  the  insurance  losses  sustained  in  said 
calendar  year. 

"(5)  Investment  income  defined.— The 
term  "investment  income'  as  used  herein 
means— 

"(A)  for  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  inter- 
est, dividends,  and  net  market  gains  earned 
on  Investments  of  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund;  and 

""(B)  for  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund,  interest,  dividends,  and  net  market 
gains  earned  on  investments  of  the  Savings 
Insurance  Fund."; 

On  page  61.  line  4,  strike  the  quotation 
marks  and  the  second  period. 
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On  page  61,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following: 

"(C)  A  personnel,  administrative,  or  other 
overhead  expense  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  allocated— 

"(i)  fully  to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  It 
the  expense  was  incurred  directly  as  a  result 
of  the  corporations  responsibilities  solely 
with  respect  to  insured  banks; 

"(ii)  fully  to  the  Savings  Association  In- 
surance Fund,  if — 

"(I)  the  expense  was  incurred  directly  as  a 
result  ol  the  Corporation's  responsibilities 
solely  with  respect  to  insured  savings  asso- 
ciations: or 

"(II)  the  expense  is  associated  with  a 
bridge  bank  established  to  assume  liabilities 
and  receive  assets  of  an  institution  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  or  insured  by  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund; 

"(ill)  between  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
and  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund,  in  amounts  reflecting  the  relative 
degree  to  which  the  expense  was  incurred  as 
a  result  of  the  activities  of  insured  banks 
and  insured  savings  associations:  or 

"(iv)  between  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
and  the  Savings  Association  Insurance 
Fund,  in  amounts  reflecting  the  relative 
total  assets  as  of  the  end  of  the  preceding 
calendar  year  of  insured  banks  and  insured 
savings  associations,  if  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors is  unable  to  make  a  determination 
under  (i).  (ii),  or  (iU)  above.". 

On  page  67,  line  13,  insert  ".  and,  in  the 
case  of  contracts  and  agreements  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (F)  of  this  paragraph,  shall 
be  measured  as  of  the  date  of  disaffirmance 
or  repudiation,"  after  "damages". 

On  page  67,  line  19,  after  the  period, 
insert  the  following:  "With  respect  to  con- 
tracts and  agreements  under  subparagraph 
(P)  of  this  paragraph,  lost  profits  and  op- 
portunity shall  not  be  deemed  to  include 
normal  costs  of  cover  or  other  reasonable 
measures  of  damages  utUized  in  the  indus- 
tries for  such  contracts  and  agreements.". 

Beginning  with  page  70,  line  12,  strike 
through  the  period  on  page  71,  line  2.  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(F)        CERTAIM        MARKET-SraSITIVE        CON- 

THAcrrs.—  ^       ,  ... 

"(i)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (L)  of  this 
paragraph,  but  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  (other  than  subsec- 
tions (i)(4)(I)  and  (1)(4)  of  this  section  and 
section  13(e)  of  this  Act)  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  Federal  or  State  law,  no  person  shall 
be  stayed  or  prohibited  from  exercising  any 
rights  such  person  has  to  cause  the  termina- 
tion or  liquidation  of  a  securities  contract, 
commocUty  contract,  forward  contract,  re- 
purchase agreement,  or  swap  agreement 
with  a  financial  institution  in  receivership 
or  liquidating  conservatorship  based  upon 
the  appointment  of  the  Corporation  as  re- 
ceiver or  conservator  for  the  purpose  of  liq- 
uidation, or  any  rights  under  any  security 
arrangement  relating  to  the  foregoing,  or 
any  rights  to  set  off  or  net  out  any  termina- 
tion values,  payment  amounts  or  other 
transfer  obligations  arising  under  or  in  con- 
nection with  one  or  more  such  contracts  and 
agreements,  including  any  master  agree- 
ment for  such  contracts  or  agreements.  If 
any  party  to  such  a  contract  or  agreement 
shall  bring  any  judicial  action  or  proceeding 
against  the  receiver  or  the  financial  institu- 
tion in  default,  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)(7)  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable. 

"(ii)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (G)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Corporation,  In  iU  cor- 
porate, receivership  and  conservatorship  ca- 


pacities, shall  have  no  authority  to  avoid 
any  transfer  of  money  or  other  property 
made  in  connection  with  a  contract  or 
agreement  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
clause  (i)  except  upon  a  showing  of  actual 
intent  by  such  party  to  hinder,  delay,  or  de- 
fraud such  financial  institution's  creditors. 

"(iii)  For  purpKwes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (ii), 
the  following  terms  shall  have  the  following 
meanings: 

"(I)  'Securities  contract'  has  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  such  term  in  section  741(7)  of 
title  11,  United  States  Code,  for  purposes  of 
section  555  of  title  11,  United  States  Code. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'security'  as  used  in  such  section  741(7)  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 101(43)  of  title  11,  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  shall  include  mortgage-related  securi- 
ties' (as  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
3(a)(41)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (16  U.S.C.  78c(a)(41)),  mortgage  loans, 
and  interests  therein.  A  participation  in  a 
commercial  mortgage  loan  does  not  itself 
constitute  a  securities  contract',  unless  the 
Corporation  determines  by  regulation,  rule, 
resolution  or  order  to  include  a  participa- 
tion in  a  commercial  mortgage  loan  Itself 
within  such  term. 

"(II)  "Commodity  contract'  and  forward 
contract'  have  the  meanings  ascribed  to 
such  terms  for  purposes  of  section  556  of 
title  11,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(Ill)  'Repurchase  agreement'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
101(41)  of  title  11,  United  States  Code,  for 
purposes  of  section  559  of  title  II.  United 
States  Code,  except  that  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subparagraph  the  phrase  '  "mortgage- 
related  securities"  (as  such  term  is  defined 
in  section  3(a)(41)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)(41)), 
mortgage  loans,  and  interests  therein'  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  inserted  after  the  word 
States'  the  second  time  the  word  States' 
appears  in  such  definition,  inserted  before 
the  word  'with'  in  such  definition,  and  in- 
serted before  the  word  as'  the  second  time 
the  word  as'  appears  in  such  definition.  A 
participation  in  a  commercial  mortgage  loan 
does  not  Itself  constitute  a  repurchase 
agreement',  unless  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines by  regulation,  rule,  resolution,  or 
order  to  include  a  participation  in  a  com- 
mercial mortgage  loan  Itself  within  such 
term. 

"(IV)  "Swap  agreement'  means  an  agree- 
ment, including  terms  and  conditions  incor- 
porated by  reference  therein,  which  is  a  rate 
swap  agreement,  basis  swap,  forward  rate 
agreement,  interest  rate  future,  interest 
rate  option  purchased,  forward  foreign  ex- 
change agreement,  rate  cap  agreement,  rate 
floor  agreement,  rate  collar  agreement,  cur- 
rency swap  agreement,  cross-currency  rate 
swap  agreement,  currency  future,  currency 
option  purchased  or  any  other  simUar 
agreement  or  combination  thereof  (includ- 
ing any  option  to  enter  Into  any  of  the  fore- 
going), and  a  master  agreement  for  any  of 
the  foregoing  together  with  all  supplements 
shall  be  considered  one  swap  agreement. 

"(V)  Transfer'  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  in  section  101(5)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code. 

On  page  72,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following: 

"(K)  Transfers.- In  effecting  any  trans- 
fer of  assets  or  liabilities  of  a  financial  Insti- 
tution In  default,  the  Corporation  as  receiv- 
er or  conservator  shall  either— 

"(1)  transfer  to  a  single  financial  institu- 
tion (other  than  a  financial  Institution  in 
default)  all  Financial  Contracts  (as  defined 


in  subparagraph  (D)  of  a  party  and  its  af- 
filiates with  such  financial  institution  In  de- 
fault, all  claims  of  a  party  and  its  affiliates 
under  Financial  Contracts  against  such  fi- 
nancial institution  in  default  (other  than 
claims  subordinated  by  any  such  Financial 
Contracts  to  the  claims  of  general  unse- 
cured creditors),  all  claims  of  such  financial 
institution  in  default  against  such  party  and 
Ite  affiliates  under  all  Financial  Contracts, 
and  all  property  securing  claims  under  all 
such  Financial  Contracts:  or 

"(ii)  transfer  no  Financial  Contracts  of  a 
party  and  Its  affiliates  with  a  financial  insti- 
tution in  default,  no  claims  of  a  party  and 
its  affiliates  under  Financial  Contracts 
against  such  financial  Institution  In  default, 
no  claims  of  such  financial  institution  in  de- 
fault against  such  party  and  Its  affiliates 
under  Financial  ContracU,  and  no  property 
securing  claims  under  such  Financial  Con- 
tracts. 

"'(L)  Notice.— If  a  party  to  a  contract  or 
agreement  specified  in  subparagraph  (F)  of 
this  paragraph  is  notified  by  the  Corpora- 
tion as  receiver  or  conservator  by  the  close 
of  business  on  the  Business  Day  following 
Its  first  appointment  as  such  that  it  has 
transferred  to  a  single  financial  institution 
(other  than  a  financial  institution  in  de- 
fault) all  Financial  Contracts  of  a  party  and 
Its  affiliates  with  the  financial  institution 
for  which  it  has  been  appointed  as  receiver 
or  conservator,  all  claims  of  a  party  and  its 
affiliates  under  Financial  Contracts  against 
such  financial  Institution  In  default  (other 
than  claims  si:bordinated  by  any  such  Fi- 
nancial Contracts  to  the  claims  of  general 
unsecured  creditors),  all  claims  of  such  fi- 
nancial Institution  in  default  against  such 
party  and  its  affiliates  under  all  Financial 
Contracts,  and  all  property  securing  claims 
under  all  such  Financial  Contracts,  then  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (F)(1)  shall  not 
apply.  FVjr  purpKDses  of  this  subparagraph 
(L),  the  Corporation  as  receiver  or  conserva- 
tor shall  be  deemed  to  have  notified  a  party 
if  it  has  taken  steps  reasonably  calculated  to 
provide  notice  to  such  party.  The  Corpora- 
tion as  receiver  or  conservator  shall  use  its 
best  efforts  to  notify  a  party  whether  it  has 
effected  a  transfer  of  assets  and  liabilities  of 
a  financial  institution  In  default  In  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (K)(l)  prior  to  12:00 
a.m.  local  time  on  the  Business  Day  follow- 
ing its  first  appointment.  As  used  In  this 
subparagraph  (L),    Business  Day'  means  a 
day  other  than  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  day 
on  which  either  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change or  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  is  closed.  As  used  in  this  subparagraph 
(L),  in  subparagraph  (K).  and  in  subpara- 
graph (N),  Financial  Contract'  means  a  con- 
tract or  agreement  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (F)  of  this  subsection  and  any  other 
similar   contract    or    agreement    (including 
contracts  or  agreements  relating  to  hedging, 
risk  management,  funding  or  capital  mar- 
kets transactions). 

"(M)  Preexisting  protections  for  sav- 
ings ASSOCIATIONS.— 

"(I)  The  following  resolutions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
shall  be  binding,  with  respect  to  savings  as- 
sociations, on  the  Corporation  In  Its  corix)- 
rate.  receivership,  and  conservatorship  ca- 
pacities, to  the  same  extent  they  were  bind- 
ing on  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  in  its  corporate,  receiver- 
ship, and  conservatorship  capacities  and 
may  only  be  rescinded  or  otherwise  amend- 
ed In  accordance  with  the  terms  thereof: 
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"(I)  Resolutions  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  'Repos',  'Financial  Contracts'  and  'special 
accounts'  (including  security  arrangements 
in  connection  with  special  accounts)  of 
American  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
Stockton.  California,  American  Savings,  a 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 
Stockton.  California.  New  West  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association,  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia. Western  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association.  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  Gibral- 
tar Savings.  Beverly  Hills,  California;  and 

"(II)  Resolution,  dated  August  31.  1988, 
regarding  the  treatment  of  certain  subsidi- 
aries of  savings  aaaoclations: 

"(U)  The  foUowlng  letters  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
general  counsels  thereto  and  representa- 
tives thereof,  shall  be  and  remain  binding, 
with  respect  to  savings  associations,  on  the 
Corporation  In  its  corporate,  receivership 
and  conservatorship  capacities,  to  the  same 
extent  they  were  binding  on  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  In 
Its  corporate,  receivership  and  conservator- 
ship capacities,  in  respect  of  any  party  that, 
on  or  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
FIRR£  Act.  relied  in  good  faith  on  one  or 
more  of  such  letters  in  entering  into  any 
transaction  described  therein  or  in  incurring 
or  purchasing  any  obligation  or  otherwise 
extending  any  credit  in  connection  with  any 
such  transaction: 

"(I)  Letters  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
security  arrangements  In  connection  with 
'special  accounts'  of  American  Savings  and 
Loan  Association.  Stockton.  California. 
American  Savings,  a  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association.  Stockton,  California.  New 
West  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Stockton.  California.  Western  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association.  Phoenix,  Arizo- 
na, and  Gibraltar  Savings,  Beverly  Hills, 
California: 

"(II)  Letters  of  March  23.  1984.  January 
18.  and  May  39.  1985.  from  Norman  H. 
Raiden.  Eiq..  General  Counsel  to  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  regarding  the 
substantive  consolidation  of  subsidiaries  of 
savings  associations: 

"(III)  Letters  of  February  22  and  March  1. 
1988.  from  Jordan  Luke.  Esq..  General 
Counsel  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  regarding  the  characterization  of 
certain  asset  sales:  and 

'•(IV)  Letter  of  November  19,  1987,  from 
Stuart  D.  Root.  Esq.,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  and  Jordan  Luke.  Esq..  General 
Counsel  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  clarifying  a  letter  of  October  13.  1987 
from  the  Securities  Industry  Association  to 
Messrs.  Root  and  Luke,  in  each  case  regard- 
ing documentation  supporting  payment  of 
Insured  deposits  of  savings  associations. 
No  such  letter  shall  be  binding  on  the  Cor- 
poration in  respect  of  any  such  transaction 
entered  into,  or  in  respect  of,  any  obliga- 
tions incurred  or  purchased  or  credit  ex- 
tended in  connection  therewith,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  FIRRE  Act. 

"(N)  CntTAiit  paoTEcnoiis  ih  evkht  or  at- 

POUmfSNT  OP  COMSERVATOR  NOT  FOR  THK  PUR- 

posx  OP  LIQUIDATION.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  (other  than  sub- 
sections (cK9).  (iK4KI).  and  (1K4)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  13(e)  of  this  Act)  or  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  or  State  law,  no 
person  shall  be  stayed  or  prohibited  from 
exercising  any  rights  such  person  has  to 
cause  the  termination,  liquidation  or  accel- 
eration of  Financial  Contracts  with  a  finan- 


cial Institution  in  a  nonliquldating  conserva- 
torship based  upon  a  default  under  such  Fi- 
nancial Contracts  enforceable  under  appli- 
cable nonlnsolvency  law,  or  any  rights 
under  any  security  arrangement  relating  to 
such  Financial  Contracts,  or  any  rights  to 
setoff  or  net  out  any  termination  values, 
payment  amounts  or  other  transfer  obliga- 
tions arising  under  or  in  connection  with 
such  Financial  Contracts.  If  any  party  to  a 
Financial  Contract  shall  bring  any  Judicial 
action  or  proceeding  against  the  financial 
Institution  in  default,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion ll(cH7)  of  this  Act  shall  apply.  ". 

On  page  66.  line  21.  strike  "may  become" 
and  insert  "becomes". 

On  page  72,  line  17,  insert  "solely"  before 
"by". 

On  page  499.  lines  12  thorough  14,  strike 
"shall  be  assigned  an  offense  level  under 
chapter  2  of  the  sentencing  guidelines  that 
is  not  less  than  level  24"  and  insert  "shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  substantial  period  of  incar- 
ceration in  addition  to  the  peri(x)  generally 
imposable  for  the  underlying  offense". 

On  page  474,  line  12.  strike  "20"  and  insert 
"15". 

On  page  477,  line  13,  strike  "20"  and  Insert 
"15". 

On  page  480,  line  6,  strike  "twenty"  and 
insert  "15 ". 

On  page  483,  line  15,  strike  "20"  and  insert 
"15". 

On  page  486,  line  9,  strike  "20"  and  insert 
"15". 

On  page  489,  line  25.  strike  ""20"  and  insert 
"15". 

On  page  493.  line  2,  strike  "20"  and  insert 
"15". 

On  page  495.  line  19,  strike  "20"  and  insert 
■15". 

On  page  477,  lines  11  and  12.  strike  "or 
twice  the  amount  authorized  by  section 
3571(d)  of  this  title,  whichever  is  greater,". 
On  page  480,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  "or  twice 
the  amount  authorized  by  section  3571(d)  of 
this  title,  whichever  is  greater.". 

On  page  483.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  "or 
twice  the  amount  authorized  by  section 
3571(d)  of  this  title,  whichever  is  greater.". 
On  page  486.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  "or  twice 
the  amount  authorized  by  section  3571(d)  of 
this  title,  whichever  is  greater.". 

On  page  489,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  "or 
twice  the  amount  authorized  by  section 
3571(d)  of  this  title,  whichever  is  greater.". 
On  page  492.  line  24  and  page  493.  line  1. 
strike  "'or  twice  the  amount  authorized  by 
section  3571(d)  of  this  title,  whichever  is 
greater,". 

On  page  495,  lines  17  and  18.  strike  "or 
twice  the  amount  authorized  by  section 
3571(d)  of  this  title,  whichever  is  greater". 

On  page  498.  line  10.  before  "Chapter" 
insert  "(A)". 

At  the  bottom  of  page  498.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(B)  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  January 
of  the  year  beginning  5  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  section  3293  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  amend- 
ed by  striking  "10  years  "  and  inserting  "7 
years". 

On  page  502,  line  1,  strike  "not  more  than 
$5,000"'  and  insert  "under  this  title". 

On  page  142.  strike  lines  5  through  9.  and 
insert  the  following: 

(1)  by  striking  "(a)"  and  the  first  two  sen- 
tences of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  the 
following: 
"(a)  Insurance  Loco.— 
"(1)  Insured  savings  associations.— Each 
insured  savings  association  shall  display  at 
each  place  of  business  maintained  by  such 


association  a  sign  containing  only  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

"(A)  a  statement  that  insured  deposits  are 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  Government"; 

"(B)  a  statement  that  each  account  is  'fed- 
erally Insured  to  $100,000':  and 

"(C)  the  symbol  of  the  American  eagle. 
The  sign  shall  not  contain  any  reference  to 
a  Government  agency  and  shall  accord  each 
item  substantially  equal  prominence. 

"(2)  Insured  banks.— Each  insured  bank 
shall  display  at  each  place  of  business  main- 
tained by  such  bank  a  sign  that  conforms  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  following: 

"(A)  the  sign  required  to  be  displayed  by 
insured  banks  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Corporation  in  effect  on  January  1. 
1989.  or 

"(B)  the  sign  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1). 

"(3)  Regulations.— The  Corporation  shall 
have  the  authority  to  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
including  regulations  governing  the  manner 
of  display  or  use  of  such  signs,  except  that 
the  size  of  the  sign  prescribed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shaU  be  the  same  as  that  pre- 
scribed under  paragraph  (2)(A).": 

Insert  at  the  end  of  Title  XIV  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.       .    PASSIVE    INVESTMENTS   BY   COMPANIES 
CONTROLLING  GRANDFATHERED 

NONBANK  BANKS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  4(fM2)(A)(ii)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1843(f)(2)(A)(ii))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

(11)  acquires  control  of  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  shares  or  assets  of  an  additional 
bank  or  a  savings  association  other  than— 

(I)  shares  held  as  a  bona  fide  fiduciary 
(whether  with  or  without  the  sole  discretion 
to  vote  such  shares.); 

(II)  shares  held  by  an  Independent  party 
as  a  bona  fide  fiduciary  solely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  employees  of  either  the  company  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  or  any  subsidiary  of 
that  company  and  the  beneficiaries  of  those 
employees. 

(III)  shares  held  temporarily  pursuant  to 
an  underwriting  commitment  in  the  normal 
course  of  an  underwriting  business; 

(IV)  shares  held  In  an  account  solely  for 
trading  purposes  or  shares  over  which  no 
control  is  held  other  than  control  of  voting 
rights  acquired  in  the  normal  course  of  a 
proxy  solicitation; 

(V)  loans  or  other  accounts  receivable  ac- 
quired in  the  normal  course  of  business: 

(VI)  shares  or  assets  acquired  In  securing 
or  collecting  a  debt  previously  contracted  in 
good  faith,  for  two  years  after  the  date  of 
acquisition  or  for  such  additional  item  (not 
exceeding  3  years)  as  the  Board  may  permit 
If.  in  the  Board's  Judgment,  such  an  exten- 
sion would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest; 

(VII)  shares  of  assets  of  a  savings  associa- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (10)  of  this  sub- 
section; and 

(VIII)  shares  held  by  insurance  companies 
as  defined  in  section  2(aK17)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940.  so  long  as  all 
shares  held  under  this  subclause  do  not  in 
the  aggregate  exceed  1  percent  of  any  class 
of  such  shares:  or". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Section 
4(f)(10)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  of 
1956  (12  U.S.C.  1843(f)(10))  Is  amended  by 
striking  "408(m)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
13(kKlKA)(l)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act". 
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On  page  383,  strike  the  portion  of  line  7 
following  the  period  and  lines  8-12,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to 
shares  of  a  savings  association  or  of  a  sav- 
ings association  holding  company- 
CD  held  as  a  bona  fide  fiduciary  (whether 
with  or  without  the  sole  discretion  to  vote 
such  shares); 

(II)  held  temporarily  pursuant  to  an  un- 
derwriting commitment  in  the  normal 
course  of  an  underwriting  business; 

(III)  held  In  an  account  solely  for  trading 
purposes  or  over  which  no  control  is  held 
other  than  control  of  voting  rights  acquired 
in  the  normal  course  of  a  proxy  solicitation; 

(IV)  acquired  in  securing  or  collecting  a 
debt  previously  contracted  in  good  faith,  for 
two  yeare  after  the  date  of  acquisition  or  for 
such  additional  time  (not  exceeding  3  years) 
as  the  Chairman  may  permit  if,  in  the 
Chairman's  Judgment,  such  an  extension 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terest; 

(V)  acquired  under  section  13(k)(lXA)(l) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act;  or 

(VI)  shares  held  by  insurance  companies 
as  defined  in  section  2(a)(l7)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940.  so  long  as  aU 
shares  held  under  this  subclause  do  not  in 
the  aggregate  exceed  1  percent  of  any  class 
of  such  shares". 

On  page  236,  line  6,  insert  before  the 
period  ";  and  in  no  event  shall  be  less  than  3 
percent  of  total  assets." 

On  page  236,  line  15,  after  "-",  Insert  "A". 

On  page  236,  line  18,  strike  "(A)",  and 
insert  "(I)". 

236.  line  21,  strike  "(i)  .  and 


"(C)  review  the  bidding  procedures  used  in 
resolving  these  cases  In  order  to  determine 
whether  the  bidding  and  negotiating  proc- 
esses were  sufficiently  competitive; 

"(D)  report  to  the  Oversight  Board  the  re- 
sults and  conclusions  of  its  review.  The  Cor- 
poration, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Over- 
sight Board,  shall  exercise  any  and  all  exist- 
ing legal  rights  to  modify,  renegotiate,  or  re- 
structure such  agreements  where  savings 
would  be  realized  by  such  actions.  The  costs 
or  Income  of  any  modifications  shall  be  a  li- 
ability or  an  asset  of  the  Corporation  or  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration Resolution  Fund  as  determined  by 
the  Corporation. 

"(4)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  granting  or  denying  the  Corpora- 
tion any  legal  rights  to  modify,  renegotiate, 
or  restructure  agreements  between  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  any  other  party,  which  did  not 
exist  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  FIBRE 
Act." 


236.  line  22,  strike  "(11)",  and 


,  line  5.  strike  "(1)".  and  Insert 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
COMPETITIVE     AMERICA 
AMENDMENTS 


FOR 

ACT 


On  page 

Insert  "(I)' 

On  page 
Insert  "(II)". 

On  page  236,  line  24.  strike  "(B)",  and 
insert  "(11)". 

On  pace  237, 
"(I)". 

On  page  237,  line  6,  strike  "(11)".  and 
insert  "(II)". 

On  page  237.  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following: 

"(B)  notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A),  a 
savings  association  shall  maintain  tangible 
capital  (excluding  goodwill)  equal  to  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  association's  total  assets.". 

Beginning  on  page  328.  line  8.  strike  all 
through  page  329.  line  2. 

On  page  329.  line  3.  strike  "(D)"  and  insert 

"(C)". 
On  page  330,  line  1,  strike  "(E)"  and  insert 

"<D)"-  ^    ,„ 

On  page  331.  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Review  of  i»88  rxsolutiok  cases.— 
The  Corporation  shall— 

"(A)  review  and  analyze  (with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration) all  insolvent  institution  cases  re- 
solved by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  between  January  1, 
1988,  and  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
FIRRE  Act,  and  actively  review  all  means 
by  which  it  can  reduce  costs  under  existing 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration agreements  relating  to  such  cases,  in- 
cluding restructuring  such  agreements; 

"(B)  evaluate  the  costs  under  existing 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration agreements  with  regard  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  capital  loss  coverage. 

"(11)  yield  maintenance  guarantees, 

"(ill)  forbearances. 

"(iv)  tax  consequences,  and 

"(v)  any  other  relevant  cost  consideration; 


Mr. 
Pell, 


PELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  63 

MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, and  Mr.  Bentsen)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  biU  (H.R.  678)  to 
make  a  correction  in  the  Education 
and  Training  for  a  Competitive  Amer- 
ica Act  of  1988.  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  amendment  TO  THE  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  FOR  A  COMPETITIVE  AMER- 
ICA ACT  OF  1988. 

Section  6142(b)  of  the  Education  and 
Training  for  a  Competitive  America  Act  of 
1988  is  amended  by  striking  "fiscal  year 
1988"  and  inserting  "fiscal  year  1989  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1990,  1991.  and  1992". 

SEC.  2.  IMPACT  AID. 

(a)  Federal  Acquisition  or  Real  Proper- 
ty.—Section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress) 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (d): 

"(d)  Any  payment  made  to  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  any  fiscal  year  prior  to 
1987  that  Is  attributable  to  an  Incorrect  de- 
termination under  subsection  (a)(1)(C)  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  made  in  accordance 
with  such  subsection.". 

(b)  Amount  or  Payments.— (1)  Section 
3(d)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  subparagraph  (B)  a  new  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  For  any  fiscal  year  after  September 
30,  1988,  the  total  amount  of  payments 
under  subparagraph  (B)  may  not  exceed 
$20,000,000.". 

(2)  Section  3(d)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  te  amend- 
^ 

(A)  In  the  third  sentence  by  striking  "80" 
and  inserting  "95";  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  seventh  sentence. 


(c)  Payment  Proration  Authority.— Sec- 
tion 5(c)(4)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "under  clause  (11)  or  (iil)  of  paragraph 
(2)(B).  or  clause  (11)  or  (ill)  of  paragraph 
(3)(B).  respectively,  the  full  amount  which 
local  educational  agencies  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  such  clauses"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "under  paragraph  (2)(B)  or 
paragraph  (3)(B),  respectively,  the  full 
amounts  that  local  educational  agencies  are 
entitled  to  receive  under  such  paragraphs". 

(d)  Payments  to  Local  Educational  Agen- 
cies.—Section  5(e)(1)(A)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  For  any  fiscal  year  after  September 
30,  1988,  the  Secretary  shall  allocate,  to  any 
local  educational  agency  eligible  for  a  pay- 
ment under  section  (3)(a),  not  less  than  the 
product  of — 

"(I)  the  number  of  children  In  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  under  sec- 
tion 3(a);  and 

"(li)(I)  if  such  agency  received  a  payment 
under  section  3(a)  in  fiscal  year  1987.  the 
per  pupil  amount  paid  to  that  agency  In 
fiscal  year  1987;  or 

"(II)  if  such  agency  did  not  receive  such  a 
payment  In  fiscal  year  1987,  the  per  pupil 
amount  such  agency  would  have  been  paid 
In  fiscal  year  1987  if  such  agency  had  been 
eligible  for  payments  under  section  3(a)  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  such 
agency  for  fiscal  year  1987  had  been  equal 
to  the  average  dally  attendance  for  such 
agency  for  the  first  fiscal  year  succeeding 
fiscal  year  1988  for  which  a  determination  is 
made  under  section  3(a).". 

(e)  Discretionary  Allocations.— Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  5(e)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "subpara- 
graph (B)  of"  after  "under". 

(f)  Appucation  Deadline.- The  Secretary 
shall  consider  as  timely  filed,  and  shall  proc- 
ess for  payment,  an  application  from  a  local 
educational  agency  that  is  eligible  for  fiscal 
year  1989  funds  under  section  2  or  3  of  the 
Act,  if  such  application  has  been  certified 
by  the  State  educational  agency,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  by  March  15,  1989, 
and  is  otherwise  approvable.". 

SEC.  3.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ADULT  EDUCATION 
ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  312(7)  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  except  for  the  puiposes  of  section 
313.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


Public  Health  Service  Act 
Amendments 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  64 

Bir.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Sanford,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum, Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and 
Mr.  Dole)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  1426)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  make 
technical  corrections  relating  to  subti- 
tles A  and  G  of  title  II  of  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  follows: 
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On  pace  6.  strike  out  lines  14  through  16. 

On  page  6.  line  17,  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

On  page  7/strike  out  lines  3  through  5. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

(D)  in  sutiaection  (f ).  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (e).  the  ap- 
plicable amount  for  each  fiscal  year  is 
$330,000,000.". 

On  page  8,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

(6)  MOOIPICATION    OP    GENERAL    FORMULA.— 

Section  1912A(aK4KB)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x-l(aM4KB))  (as 
amended  in  paragraplis  (1)  through  (5))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (i>- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "0.4"  in  subclause  (I), 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "0.2":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "indicated  by  the  most 
recent  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census"  in  subclause  (II),  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "determined  by  multiplying  the 
percentage  of  the  State's  population  that 
resides  in  urbanized  areas  of  the  State  (as 
indicated  by  the  most  recent  dicennial 
census  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census)  by  the  most  recent  estimate  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State": 

(P)  in  clause  (ii)(I),  by  striking  out  "0.2" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "0.266": 

(C)  in  clause  (illKI),  by  striking  out  "0.2" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "0.266":  and 

(D)  in  clause  (iXI),  by  striking  out  "0.2" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "0.267". 

(7)  MODinCATIOR    OP    SMALL    STATE    MINI- 

MX7M.— Section  1912A(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x-la(bHl) 
(as  amended  in  paragraphs  (I)  through  (5>) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"(bKl)  In  fiscal  year  1988,  each  State 
shall  receive  a  minimum  allotment  under 
this  subpart  of  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  (8.000.000:  and 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  105  percent  of 
the  sum  of — 

"(i)  the  amount  the  State  received  under 
section  1913  for  fiscal  year  1988  (as  such 
section  was  in  effect  for  such  fiscal  year): 
and 

"(11)  the  amount  the  State  received  part  C 
for  fiscal  year  1988. 

"(2)  In  subsequent  fiscal  years,  each  State 
shall  receive  a  minimum  allotment  under 
this  subpart  that  is  equal  to  the  amount 
that  such  State  received  in  fiscal  year  1989 
under  paragraph  (1)  (or  the  minimum 
amount  that  such  State  was  entitled  to 
under  such  paragraph)  plus  an  amount 
equal  to  such  minimum  multiplied  by  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  amount  appropri- 
ated under  section  1911(a)  in  such  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  above  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal 
year.". 

On  page  18.  between  lines  16  and  17. 
insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)    ExmiSIOH     OP    DEVELOPMENT    GRANTS 

PROGRAM.— Section  1924(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  UJS.C.  300x-10(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  1989"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "through  1991". 

On  page  19.  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)  SnuocsLT  Mentally  III.— 

"(1)  Mkhtal  health  services  planning 
COUNCIL.— Section  1916(e)(3Miii)  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x- 
4(e)<3Kiii))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"chronically"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"seriously". 

"(2)  Cokmunity-based  mental  health 
nzATMENT.— Section  1923(cKl)  of  such  Act 


(43  U.S.C.  300x-9b(cHl))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "chronically"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "seriously"  each  place  that 
such  occurs.". 

On  page  23,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Seriously  Mentally  III.— Section 
S20A  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  290CC-13)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"chronically"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"seriously"  each  place  that  such  occiirs.". 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.  MENTAL      HEALTH      DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECTS. 

Section  S20A(e)(l))  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290cc-13(e)(l)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1990"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1991". 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

I  RESCHEDULING  OF  HEARINGS  ON  URANIUM 

REVITALIZATION  AND  RECLAMATION) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  Senate  and 
the  public  that  the  hearing  originally 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Development  on 
May  2,  1989,  concerning  S.  83  and  pro- 
posed amendment  No.  10  has  been  re- 
scheduled. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  May 
11,  1989  at  2  p.m.  In  room  SD-366  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  in 
Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to 
hear  testimony  on  S.  83,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  amount  of  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  ESiergy's  Uranium  Enrich- 
ment Program  that  have  not  previous- 
ly been  recovered  from  enrichment 
customers  in  the  charges  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  its  customers, 
and  proposed  Senate  amendxnent  No. 
10,  to  provide  for  uranium  revi  Aliza- 
tion  and  tailings  reclamation. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  printed  hearing  record 
shoul(J  send  it  to  the  Committee  on 
EInergy  and  Natural  Re£;ources,  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and 
Development,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20510.  Written  comments 
must  be  received  by  May  17,  1989. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Cher:;  Moss  or  Ben  Cooper  at 
(202) 224-7569. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JO  .NSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  May 
8,  1989.  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  783.  S.  625,  and 
H.R.  1722.  All  three  bills  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to 
eliminate  wellhead  price  and  nonprice 
controls  on  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas 


and  make  certain  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  act. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  364.  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  BuUding.  Washington.  DC 
20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Don  Santa  of  the  committee  staff 
at (202) 224-4820. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  19. 
1989.  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  an  execu- 
tive session  on  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Protection. 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  April  19.  beginning  at  9 
a.m.,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the 
recent  oil  spill  in  Prince  William 
Sound  and  the  adequacy  of  efforts  to 
prevent  air  and  water  pollution  at  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline's  Valdez  termi- 
nal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SiraCOMMITTEE  ON  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation,  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  April  19.  1989.  at  9:30  a.m.  to  con- 
tinue hearings  on  motor  carrier  safety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CAUCUS  ON  INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS 
CONTROLS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Caucus 
on  International  Narcotics  Control  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  April  19.  1989.  at 
10:30  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  U.S. 
International  Drug  Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PATENTS,  TRADEMARKS,  AND 
COPYRIGHT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  April  19.  1989.  at  2  p.m.. 
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to  hold  a  hearing  on  computer  soft- 
ware rental. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COimiTrEE  OH  AGRICULTURE,  mJTRITIOH,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
AprU  19,  1989,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  1990  farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OOimiTTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  on  Wednesday,  April  19.  1989, 
at  3:30  p.m.,  in  open  session  to  consid- 
er the  nomination  of  Paul  D. 
Wolfowitz  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Policy.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  on  Wednesday,  AprU  19,  1989, 
at  9  a.m.,  in  open  session  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  executive  session  follow- 
ing, to  receive  testimony  on  the  mili- 
tary strategy  and  operational  require- 
ments of  the  maritime  oriented  uni- 
fied commands  and  U.S.  forces,  Korea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  AprU  19,  1989,  at  10  a.m.. 
to  hold  a  hearing  to  review  and  evalu- 
ate the  numerous  child  care  proposals 
under  the  committee's  jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  AprU  19,  1989, 
at  2  p.m..  to  receive  testimony  on  S.  83, 
a  biU  to  establish  the  amount  of  costs 
of  the  Department  of  Energy's  Urani- 
um Enrichment  Program  that  have 
not  been  previously  been  recovered 
from  enrichment  customers  in  the 
charges  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  its  customers,  and  proposed  Senate 
Amendment  No.  6.  to  establish  a 
whoUy  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion to  manage  the  Nation's  uranium 
eruichment  enterprise,  operating  as  a 
continuing  commercial  enterprise  on  a 
profitable  and  efficient  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  AprU  19  at  1 
p.m.,  to  continue  a  series  of  hearings 
on  United  States-Soviet  relations  enti- 
tled Soviet  Foreign  Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  AprU  19  at  10 
a.m.,  to  hold  hearings  on  Unesco. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.    ' 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SAVE  THE  PEOPLE  POWER 
REVOLUTION 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  article  by 
my  esteemed  coUeague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana.  Richard  Lxjgar. 
which  appeared  in  the  AprU  18  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post.  Given  the 
knowledge  and  expertise  in  matters  of 
foreign  affairs  demonstrated  by  my 
feUow  Senator  from  Indiana,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  18,  1989] 
Save  the  People  Power  Revolution 
(By  Richard  G.  Lugar) 

President  Corazon  Aquino  recently  cele- 
brated the  third  anniversary  of  the  People 
Power  Revolution,  which  restored  democra- 
cy to  the  Philippines. 

Leaders  in  South  Korea.  Pakistan,  Chile 
and  elsewhere  cite  this  successful  nonvio- 
lent challenge  to  Ferdinand  Marcos  as  the 
catalyst  for  their  own  democratic  progress. 

But  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Aquino's  efforts  to 
advance  democracy  now  depends  on  her 
ability  to  bring  economic  benefits  to  the  Fil- 
ipino people.  Seventy  percent  of  them  live 
in  severe  poverty.  The  nation  owes  $29  bil- 
lion and  debt  service  of  $3.1  billion  runs 
more  than  double  foreign  aid.  The  govern- 
ment is  fighting  a  protracted  insurgency  fed 
by  the  chronic  poverty. 

In  January,  I  met  with  Mrs.  Aquino  and 
others  In  Manila  to  discuss  a  Multilateral 
Assistance  Initiative,  which  I  believe  can 
jimip-start  the  Philippine  economy.  It 
would  Include  a  substantial  Increase  In  aid 
over  five  years  from  several  donors.  In- 
creased private  Investments,  an  opening  of 
markets  and  privatization  of  the  economy. 

For  the  plan  to  work,  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment must  develop  a  credible  economic 
plan  with  clearcut  priorities  for  creating 
capital,  new  jobs  and  broadly  shared  pros- 
perity. The  plan  must  Include  steps  Mrs. 
Aquino  has  outlined  for  reducing  funds  In 
the  International  aid  pipeline.  Without  such 
a  comprehensive  economic  plan  and  sound 
management,  few  countries  or  private  firms 
will  have  the  confidence  to  Invest. 


Such  a  program  could  help  make  the  Phil- 
ippines the  next  economic  "tiger."  following 
South  Korea  sind  Taiwan. 

Although  it  stands  on  Its  own,  the  MAI 
has  security  Implications  for  the  United 
States.  Last  October,  we  signed  a  two-year 
base-review  agreement  providing  for  short- 
term  stability  in  our  security  ties  and  addi- 
tional resources  to  the  Philippines.  Progress 
In  the  MAI  will  build  on  this  agreement.  Im- 
proved economic  performance  In  1989-90 
will  create  a  promising  atmosphere  for  dis- 
cussions on  the  future  of  U.S.-Phllipplne  se- 
curity relations. 

The  success  of  the  plan  rests  with  the 
United  States  and  Its  friends,  particularly 
the  Japanese  and  the  Europeans.  Our  diplo- 
mats have  been  successful  in  generating  in- 
terest among  them  for  the  MAI.  but  the  key 
is  in  the  American  contribution. 

President  Bush  has  asked  Congress  for  an 
Initial  $200  million  for  fiscal  year  1990— a 
move  which  would  supply  the  requisite 
American  leadership.  While  in  Manila,  I 
cautioned  my  hosts  that  the  MAI  was  not  a 
"done  deal,"  that  it  should  not  be  viewed  as 
an  entitlement  based  on  our  long-standing 
ties  and  that  securing  the  funds  would  be  an 
uphill  battle  as  pressures  grow  to  reduce 
federal  spending.  Nonetheless,  the  decision 
on  the  $200  million  increment  will  breathe 
life  into  the  MAI  and  convince  other  con- 
tributing nations  that  we  are  serious. 

The  Philippines  is  now  at  a  point  where 
steady  Improvement  In  the  economy  will 
provide  more  room  for  democratic  institu- 
tions. Slow  growth  or  decline  will  weaken 
confidence  In  the  political  system.  If  Philip- 
pine democracy  fails.  It  will  be  an  awesome 
setback  for  American  foreign  policy,  for  our 
security  interests  In  the  Pacific  and  for  the 
forces  of  democracy  around  the  world.* 


HEALTH  EFFECTS  OF  ACID  RAIN 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  I  focused  on  the  devastating 
effects  which  we  aU  may  suffer  from 
ozone.  Today,  I  want  to  focus  on  the 
potential  health  crisis  we  face  result- 
ing from  the  consequences  of  acid 
rain. 

In  recent  years,  the  scientific  com- 
munity has  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  dangerous  health  ef- 
fects resulting  from  one  of  the  precur- 
sors of  acid  rain,  known  as  acid  aero- 
sals.  These  are  particles  of  acid  which 
result  from  the  transformation  in  the 
atmosphere  of  two  other  pollutants, 
sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  dioxide. 
Despite  mounting  evidence  of  the  dan- 
gers to  human  health  posed  by  these 
particles,  they  are  currently  unregu- 
lated by  the  Government. 

Recently,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Clean  Air  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, which  serves  as  a  public  advisory 
group  to  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  rec- 
ommended that  the  Agency  act  to  pro- 
tect against  the  health  risks  posed  by 
acid  aerosols.  Although  the  fuU  com- 
mittee took  a  somewhat  more  caution- 
ary approach,  the  scientific  findings 
presented  to  EPA  provide  an  extreme- 
ly important  warning. 

The  scientists  examined  evidence 
from  animal  toxicology  and  conducted 
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laboratory  experiments  Involving 
human  beings.  They  also  examined 
studies  of  the  general  population  over 
time. 

One  key  finding  by  these  scientists  is 
that  chronic  daily  exposures  of  ani- 
mals to  acid  aerosols  produce  changes 
in  the  animals  similar  to  the  changes 
in  himians  resulting  from  chronic  ex- 
posure to  cigarette  smoke.  The  scien- 
tists also  concluded  that  chronic  bron- 
chitis could  result  from  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  acid  aerosols. 

The  results  of  the  six-city  study  re- 
leased in  the  last  2  years  by  teams  of 
scientists  from  the  Harvard  University 
School  of  Public  Health,  led  by  Prank 
E.  Speizer.  showed  that  acid  aerosols 
are  linked  to  bronchitis  in  10-  to  12 
year-old  children.  Two  researchers  at 
Harvard,  J.D.  Spengler  and  Haluk  Oz- 
kaynak,  have  collected  death  and  pol- 
lution data  from  throughout  the 
United  States  and  compared  them. 
They  concluded  that  acid  and  fine  par- 
ticles cause  approximately  5  percent 
of  the  premature  deaths  in  the  United 
States— approximately  1  out  of  every 
20  deaths.  A  1984  report  by  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment estimated  that  the  possible 
health  risks  posed  by  sulfates  and 
other  particles  could  amount  to  50,000 
premature  deaths  per  year  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Scientists  also  have  been  placing  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  the  combined  ef- 
fects of  acid  aerosols  and  ozone.  The 
human  health  effects  when  persons 
are  exposed  to  both  pollutants  are 
greater  than  the  effects  from  either 
pollutant  alone.  The  president  of  the 
American  Lung  Association.  Dr. 
Godar,  recently  testified  before  Con- 
gress about  the  harmful  effects  of  this 
interaction,  stating: 

As  a  physician  I  am  very  concerned  about 
a  mixture  of  *  *  *  ozone  and  acid  aerosol  in 
the  same  air.  I  don't  believe  that  pure  pollu- 
tion research  includes  the  synergistic  ac- 
tions that  occur  in  the  real  world  when  you 
combine  two  potentially  harmful  agents  like 
acid  aerosols  and  ozone  together  *  *  *  A 
combination  (of  these  two)  makes  for  trou- 
ble. It  is  very  Inflammatory,  very  reactive. 

The  same  fear  has  been  expressed 
by  one  of  Canada's  most  eminent  envi- 
rormiental  scientists.  Dr.  David  Bates 
of  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 
For  the  past  14  years.  Dr.  Bates  has 
been  conducting  a  study  of  the  corre- 
lation between  acid  pollution  and  hos- 
pital admissions  for  respiratory  dis- 
eases. He  found  a  consistent  relation- 
ship between  acid  particles  and  ozone 
and  respiratory  admissions  to  hospi- 
tals. 

Some  may  argue  that  proof  of  the 
adverse  health  effects  of  acid  aerosols 
has  not  been  established  conclusively. 
But  the  evidence  is  clearly  mounting, 
and  the  skeptics  miss  one  of  the  fun- 
damental premises  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act— to  protect  human  beings  from  ad- 
verse  health  effects  within  an  ade- 


quate margin  of  safety,  whether  or  not 
final  conclusive  evidence  is  complete. 

This  principle,  that  we  should  err  on 
the  side  of  public  health,  maikes 
common  sense  and  is  sound  public 
policy.  I  hope  we  will  act  in  the  up- 
coming Clean  Air  Act  reauthorization 
to  demonstrate  our  commitment  to  its 
enforcement.* 


HONORING  BOY  SCOUT  TROOP 
60 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Kansas  City's  oldest 
Boy  Scout  Troop  on  the  occasion  of  its 
75th  anniversary.  On  April  22,  1989. 
Boy  Scout  Troop  60  will  celebrate  75 
years  of  brotherhood  and  service. 

Founded  on  February  8,  1910,  here 
in  Washington,  DC,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  continues  as  an  organization 
dedicated  to  citizenship,  character 
building  and  physical  fitness.  Char- 
tered by  Congress  in  1915,  its  goals 
today  remain  the  same  as  then: 

To  promote,  through  organization,  and  co- 
operation with  other  agencies,  the  ability  of 
boys  to  do  things  for  themselves  and  others, 
to  train  them  in  Scout  ways,  and  to  teach 
them  patriotism,  courage,  self  reliance  and 
kindered  virtues. 

Troop  60  was  founded  4  years  later, 
with  the  first  activity  being  a  Satur- 
day morning  hike  by  five  young  men. 
Meeting  in  the  gynuiasium  of  the 
Westport  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Kansas  City,  Troop  60  soon 
grew  and  prospered.  Today,  75  years 
later,  there  have  been  hundreds  of 
Scouts  that  have  hiked,  camped,  and 
learned  under  the  Troop  60  barmer. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
commend  Troop  60  and  honor  them 
on  the  occasion  of  their  75th  anniver- 
sary.* 


ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  EDITORIAL: 
"THE  UMITS  OF  GLASNOST" 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  an  important  edi- 
torial, "The  Limits  of  Glasnost"  which 
appeared  in  the  Arizona  Republic  on 
April  16,  1989.  This  editorial,  which 
criticizes  a  restrictive  new  law  passed 
by  the  Supreme  Soviet  Presidium  on 
April  8,  focuses  on  what  seems  to  be  a 
major  move  away  from  Gorbachev's 
policy  of  greater  openness  known  as 
glasnost. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev's reforms.  I  believe  the  follow- 
ing editorial  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  true  nature  of  legal  reform 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  Arizona  Republic  edito- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  editorial  follows: 


[From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Apr.  16, 1989] 
The  Limits  of  "Glasnost" 

The  day  after  Mikhail  Gorbachev  re- 
turned to  Moscow  from  his  successful  visit 
to  Great  Britain,  a  decree  was  adopted  by 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  that 
Introduced  sweeping  new  additions  to  the 
criminal  code  on  "anti-state  activities." 

The  decree,  published  last  week  in  Pravda, 
is  aimed  squarely  at  the  recent  nationalistic 
uprisings  in  some  of  the  non-Russian  repub- 
lics, the  most  recent  of  which  took  place  in 
Soviet  Georgia  where  a  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion in  the  capital  of  Tbilisi  was  broken  up 
by  shovel-wielding  police.  As  many  as  50 
Georgians  may  have  died  in  the  clash. 
Tanks  and  Red  Army  troops  now  patrol 
Tbilisi. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  signed  the  decree  that 
makes  it  a  crime  to  criticize  the  government 
or  the  Communist  Party,  as  these  excerpts 
reveal: 

"Public  appeal  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Soviet  political  and  social  order,  or  its  alter- 
ation by  means  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  USSR,  or  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  implementation  of  Soviet 
laws  with  the  aim  to  disrupt  the  political 
and  economic  system  of  the  USSR,  as  well 
as  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  ma- 
terials of  this  nature— is  punishable  by  the 
deprivation  of  freedom  for  a  term  of  up  to 
three  (3)  years  or  a  fine  of  up  to  2,000 
rubles. 

"Such  activity,  carried  on  continuously  or 
organized  by  a  group  of  persons,  utilizing 
technical  means  adapted  for  mass  publica- 
tion is  punishable  by  the  deprivation  of 
freedom  for  a  term  of  up  to  seven  (7)  years 
or  a  fine  of  up  to  5.000  rubles." 

The  decree  does  not,  however,  stop  at 
such  subversive  activities  as  appealing  for 
the  "alteration"  of  the  Soviet  political 
order.  Even  criticism  of  the  party  bosses  is  a 
crime: 

"A  public  defamation  or  the  slander  of 
highest  organs  of  state  power  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  USSR,  other  state  organs, 
formed  or  elected  by  the  Congress  of  Peo- 
ple's Deputies  of  the  USSR,  officials  ap- 
pointed, elected  or  ratified  by  the  Congress 
...  or  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR,  as 
well  as  social  or  public  organizations  and 
their  all-Union  organs— is  punishable  by  the 
deprivation  of  freedom  for  a  term  of  up  to 
three  (3)  years  and  a  fine  of  up  to  2,000 
rubles." 

Some  Western  monitors  of  the  Helsinki 
accords  on  human  rights  have  dismissed  the 
April  11  decree,  alleging  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  always  had  such  laws.  Coming  as 
It  does,  however,  in  the  midst  of  the  nation- 
alistic uprisings  in  Armenia,  the  Baltic  re- 
publics, the  Ukraine  and  now  Georgia,  the 
decree  clearly  signals  Moscow's  intention  to 
crack  down  In  those  ethnic  regions  forcibly 
annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  past. 

Unlike  Mr.  Gorbachev's  admirers  in  the 
West,  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Union  had  no 
difficulty  understanding  his  intention.  The 
group  said  the  decree  "signifies  a  total  re- 
versal to  anti-democratic  methods"  and 
charged  that  Mr.  Gorbachev's  warm  wel- 
come in  London  encouraged  him  to  sign  the 
measure. 

"If  the  West  would  have  been  more  criti- 
cal and  careful  in  noting  violations  of  legali- 
ty and  international  legal  statutes,  which 
were  effectuated  during  the  period  of  so- 
called  democratization,  glasnost  and  peres- 
troika  .  .  .  then  perhaps  this  decree  would 
not  have  appeared."  the  Ukrainian  state- 
ment said. 
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The  criminal  code  revisions  establish  that 
glasnost  clearly  has  its  limits,  and  that  Mr. 
Gorbachev  will  tolerate  greater  openness 
only  where  it  serves  his  ends.* 


DANGERS  OF  OUR  CONTINUING 
TRADE  DEFICIT 


•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  major  economic  dangers 
facing  the  United  States  is  our  con- 
tinuing trade  deficit.  Last  Friday  we 
received  another  reminder  of  the  stub- 
bom  persistence  of  this  problem.  The 
deficit  for  February  Increased  by  $1.8 
billion.  This  is  the  result  of  continued 
strong  growth  in  imports  combined 
with  very  slow  growth  in  exports.  It 
appears  that  the  export  boom  of  early 
1988,  which  lessened  the  deficit  some- 
whut,  has  faltered.  At  the  current 
rate,  we  will  see  little  improvement  in 
the  trade  deficit  this  year,  with  the 
deficit  remaining  at  approximately 
$120  billion.  This  is  an  intolerably 
high  and  economically  unsustainable 
level. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Washmg- 
ton  Post  entitled  "Fixing  the  Trade 
Deficit  WUl  Hurt,  But  It  Beats  the  Al- 
ternative: A  Major  Crash,"  Jodie  T. 
Allen  succinctly  points  out  the  dan- 
gers we  face.  As  the  article  points  out, 
neither  a  reduction  in  the  budget  defi- 
cit, as  important  as  that  is,  nor  further 
playing  with  exchange  rates  can  be  ex- 
pected to  eliminate  the  trade  deficit. 
We  must  do  more.  If  we  don't,  we  face 
dire  consequences.  I  hope  all  my  col- 
leagues wlU  read  Ms.  Allen's  article 
and  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  12, 1989) 
PixiMG  THE  Trade  Deticit  Will  Hurt,  but 
It  Beats  the  Alternative:  A  Major  Crash 

(By  Jodie  T.  Allen) 
Here's  the  dirty  little  truth  about  our 
trade  deficit:  Fixing  it  is  going  to  hurt. 
Maybe  just  a  little— maybe  more  if  we  keep 
fighting  it.  Stands  to  reason  that  producing 
more  and  consuming  less  is  going  to  cause  a 
little  pain.  But  from  the  way  most  politi- 
cians, and  even  many  economists,  usually 
talk  about  the  yawning  gap  between  what 
this  country  buys  from  abroad  and  what  it 
manages  to  seU,  you  might  have  guessed 
that  further  progress  in  closing  the  gap 
would  barely  inconvenience  the  average 
person  if  only  the  government,  the  banks 
and  industry  would  stop  fooling  around  and 
fix  things. 

The  fact  is,  the  only  way  that  we  can  put 
our  overseas  books  in  order  anytime  soon  is 
for  the  U.S.  consumer  to  stop  buying  so 
much  stuff  (especially  imported  stuff)  and 
use  the  money  instead  to  pay  off  debt  and 
add  to  savings. 

Doing  that  will  hurt,  of  course,  especially 
after  we've  all  gotten  used  to  the  notion 
that  nothing  should  stand  between  us  and 
the  best  and  newest  that  the  world's  produc- 
ers and  workers  have  to  offer.  But  there  is 
really  no  choice.  ..     j     t 

Walt  a  minute,  you  may  say.  why  do  I 
have  to  get  involved?  Isn't  the  whole  thing 
the  Federal  Government's  fault— the  "twin 
deficits "  and  all  that?  Wouldn't  the  trade 


gap  go  away  if  the  budget  were  finally  bal- 
anced? 

Yes.  that  should  help  some.  If  the  govern- 
ment didn't  borrow  so  much  money,  interest 
rates  would  be  lower  and  borrowing  cheaper 
for  companies  expanding  production  for 
home  consumption  and  export.  But  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  no  sure  cure  for  a  trade  def- 
icit—Britain's budget  is  now  in  substantial 
surplus,  but  Its  trade  gap  is  burgeoning  be- 
cause Brits  have  gone  on  a  borrow-and-buy 
spree. 

WeU  then,  what  about  the  lower  doUar? 
Wasn't  the  whole  thing  going  to  be  fixed 
once  the  U.S.  dollar  got  down  off  Its  high 
horse  and  back  into  a  more  reasonable  rela- 
tionship with  its  fellow  currencies?  The 
dollar  has  fallen  by  roughly  40  percent  on 
foreign  exchanges  since  its  peak  In  1985. 
Why  didn't  that  fix  things? 

Simply  because  you  and  X  and  all  the 
other  buyers  In  this  country,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  sellers  in  other  countries,  re- 
fused to  make  the  adjustments— the  painful, 
or  at  least  annoying,  adjustments— that  the 
dollar's  fall  was  supposed  to  produce.  Even 
though  those  Hondas  and  Sonys  got  more 
expensive,  we  didn't  stop  buying  them. 

And  here  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
economists  and  pundits,  who  pushed  hard 
for  currency  adjustments  as  a  less  harmful 
alternative  to  more  direct  trade  Interfer- 
ences, were  rarely  completely  candid  about 
just  how  that  exchange  rate  magic  Is  sup- 
posed to  work.  When  a  country's  currency 
falls  in  value.  Imported  goods  are  supposed 
to  get  more  expensive  In  that  country- 
enough  more  expensive,  and  here's  the  key 
part,  that  consumers  cut  back  purchases  of 
imports  drastically.  So  drastically  that  even 
though  each  imported  item  they  still  buy 
costs  much  more,  the  total  Import  bill  de- 
clines sharply. 

Meanwhile,  exporters  find  It  easier  to 
compete  overseas  because  their  goods  carry 
lower  price  tags  in  foreign  countries.  So 
both  sides  of  the  ledger  improve. 

In  other  words,  the  consumer  over  here 
tightens  his  or  her  belt  and  the  producers 
overseas  do  likewise  or  find  other  markets. 
Ouch.  Ouch. 

And  to  some  extent  this  did  happen.  The 
trade  balance  narrowed  over  the  last  year  or 
two  before  leveling  off.  Moreover,  part  of 
the  benefit  is  hidden:  If  the  dollar  hadn't 
fallen,  our  external  balance  sheet  would  be 
In  the  red  by  more  than  $400  billion,  accord- 
ing to  calculations  of  economist  William 
Cllne. 

But,  Cllne  said  at  a  recent  meeting  at  the 
Institute  for  International  Economics, 
that's  as  much  kick  from  the  lower  dollar  as 
we  can  expect  under  current  conditions. 
U.S.  consumers  are  simply  too  wedded  to 
Imported  goods.  And  U.S.  exporters,  having 
shut  down  plants  when  foreign  competition 
soared  in  the  early  '80s,  are  operating  at 
near  capacity  already. 

Moreover,  some  major  foreign  producers 
were  able  to  avoid  the  price  hikes  implied  by 
the  dollar's  fall  by  streamlining  production, 
shifting  to  suppliers  in  countries  with 
cheaper  labor,  squeezing  or  redirecting 
profit  and  even.  In  the  case  of  some  Japa- 
nese firms,  selling  goods  at  higher  prices  In 
their  captive  home  market  while  offering 
bargains  over  here  to  keep  the  loyalty  of 
American  consumers. 

So  instead  of  tightening  our  belts,  we're 
borrowing  abroad  to  maintain  our  life 
style— swapping  our  land,  farms,  factories 
and  future  for  the  world's  latest  fads.  And 
we're  trading  away  a  good  deal  of  control 
over  our  vital  Interests  even  now.  ("What's 


the  matter  with  us?"  asked  former  Federal 
Reserve  chairman  Paul  Volcker  at  a  recent 
meeting  at  The  Washington  Post.  "Here  we 
are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  and  we 
have  to  go  begging  the  Germans  and  Japa- 
nese to  support  debt  initiatives  in  Latin 
America  that  are  primarily  in  our  own  inter- 
ests, just  because  we  won't  save  more  and 
buy  less.") 

The  way  things  are  going,  even  with  the 
recent  uptlck  In  the  U.S.  savings  rate,  Cllne 
projects  that  our  foreign  account  imbalance 
will  worsen  again,  to  a  level  of  about  $150 
billion  by  1992.  Even  getting  our  current  ac- 
count deficit  down  to  $50  billion  by  1992. 
Cllne  estimates,  would  require  another  drop 
of  10  percent  or  so  in  the  dollar's  average 
overseas  purchasing  power  (assuming  that 
translates  into  correspondingly  fewer  U.S. 
imports). 

It  would  also  require  relatively  slow  eco- 
nomic growth  here  while  the  big  surplus 
countries  stimulate  their  own  economies  so 
as  to  buy  more  of  their  own  and  our  output. 
Again  no  magic,  just  belt-tightening  for  us. 
And  if  you  don't  like  that,  there  Is  another 
alternative:  A  major  crash  brought  on  by  a 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  dollar  or  even  a 
more  gradual  slide  into  recession,  as  Insti- 
tute economist  John  Williamson  pointed 
out,  would  force  sharp  cutbacks  in  domestic 
demand  and  prompt  U.S.  firms  to  look 
harder  for  overseas  markets. 

Of  course.  It's  conceivable  that  the  presi- 
dent could  push  tilings  along  in  more  direct 
ways— perhaps  even  urge  consumers  to  In- 
crease their  savings  at  the  expense  of  Im- 
ports rather  than  domestic  production,  so  as 
to  minimize  job  losses  at  home.  Or  it  could 
lean  a  little  harder  on  our  trading  partners 
to  abandon  predatory  pricing  policies  and 
give  U.S.  exports  a  better  chance  in  their 
home  markets. 

Nothing  noisy  or  overt,  mind  you.  Some- 
thing more  like  the  way  the  Europeans  qui- 
etly keep  Japanese  autos  and  electronics 
from  swamping  their  producers— without  a 
lot  of  either  apologies  or  xenophobic  chest- 
thumping.  At  the  very  least,  our  political 
leaders  might  start  talking  to  us  as  if  we 
were  grownups.* 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CHANGE 
TO  COMMITTEE  RULES 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
the  "Authorization  for  Change  to 
Rules  and  Procedure  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs."  I 
request  that  the  full  change  in  the 
rules  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  change  follows: 
Authorization  for  Chance  to  Rules  and 

Procedure  of  the  Special  Cojoiittke  on 

Investigations  of  the  Select  Coiocitteb 

on  Indian  Affairs 

Pursuant  to  Rule  9  of  the  Rules  and  Pro- 
cedure of  the  Special  Committee  on  Investi- 
gations of  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  the  foUowlng  change  Is  hereby  ap- 
proved by  the  Special  Committee: 

RULE  7.  sensitive  OR  CONFIDENTIAL  MATERIALS 

7.1  Nondisclosure.  No  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  its  staff  shall  disclose.  In  whole  or 
In  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  to  any  person 
outside  the  committee  and  its  staff,  for  any 
purpose  or  in  connection  with  any  proceed- 
ing,  judicial  or  otherwise,   any  testimony 
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taken,  including  the  names  of  witnesses  tes- 
tifying, or  material  presented,  In  closed 
deFK>sitions  or  at  closed  hearings,  or  any 
confidential  materials  or  information, 
unless  authorized  by  the  committee  or  the 
chairman. 

The  Special  Committee  directs  that  this 
change  be  effective  as  of  April  1.  1989  and 
further  directs  that  the  Chief  Counsel  pro- 
vide any  witnesses  who  may  be  affected  by 
the  change  in  rules  with  a  copy  of  them. 
Notice  of  this  change  is  directed  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  CoiiGitKsaiORAL  Record. 
Dated:  April  17.  1989 

Dsmis  E>eConcini. 

Chairman. 
JoHM  McCain, 

Cochairman.m 


BELLCORE'S  FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  1989 
marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of  a  Bell- 
core of  New  Jersey  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
their  accomplishments.  Bellcore, 
which  stands  for  Bell  Communications 
Research,  has  an  outstanding  record 
in  the  field  of  communications  indus- 
try. Since  its  inception,  it  has  been  the 
point  of  contact  for  coordination  of  all 
the  telephone  operating  companies  to 
meet  our  important  national  security 
and  emergency  preparedness  needs. 
Bellcore  has  also  provided  the  operat- 
ing companies  with  research  and  engi- 
neering support  and  an  organization 
for  the  provision  of  engineering,  ad- 
ministrative, and  other  services. 

Mr.  President,  Bellcore  has  grown  to 
one  of  New  Jersey's  largest  companies 
and  employs  nearly  8.000  people.  I 
commend  the  employees  of  Bellcore 
for  their  dedication  and  hard  work.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  8,000  employees  of  Bell- 
core for  the  successful  company  they 
have  built  and  the  contributions  they 
have  made  to  New  Jersey.* 


UMI 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  1,495th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

On  March  13,  1988,  the  Buffalo 
News  printed  an  article  marking  the 
third  anniversary  of  Anderson's  kid- 
naping. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Buffalo  News.  Mar.  13.  1988] 
Anderson  Marking  His  Third  Year  as  Leb- 
anon Hostage— For  Imprisoned  Jocrnal- 
IST  World  Is  Windowless  Room 

(By  Mike  Vogel) 
Terry  A.  Anderson  woke  up  this  morning 
In  a  windowless  room  dripping  with  the  con- 
densation of  a  late-winter  day  in  Lebanon, 
on  a  foam  pad  that  soaks  up  the  moisture 
and  turns  it  into  the  smell  of  rotting  hay. 

He  will  slide  slowly  from  sleep  to  bore- 
dom—a routine  that  has  been  his  life,  now, 
for  nearly  three  years. 

Anderson's  eyes  will  stare  at  a  world  about 
10  feet  in  diameter,  as  the  morning  unwinds. 
Sitting  in  his  underwear,  he  will  wait  for  a 


simple  vegetarian  meal  much  like  the  one 
consumed  by  his  guards;  he  will  hope  that 
the  foam  pad  will  be  taken  outside  for  an 
airing. 

And  his  sense  of  hearing  will  strain  to 
expand  his  tiny  world,  to  gain  some  contact 
with  the  outside— the  sounds  of  children,  of 
calls  to  the  mosque,  of  the  stirrings  of  the 
guards. 

If  he  has  access  to  a  calendar,  or  has  de- 
vised one.  he  may  ponder  the  approacn  of 
an  anniversary.  He  may  relive,  in  memory, 
the  day  terrorists  pulled  him  off  a  Beirut 
street  and  into  a  car.  to  begin  the  longest 
ordeal  faced  by  an  American  hostage  held  in 
Lebanon,  by  any  hostage  family  back  home 
in  the  SUtes. 

On  March  16,  1985— three  years  ago 
Wednesday— the  Associated  Press  bureau 
chief  in  the  Middle  Elast  was  seized  by  the 
Islamic  Jihad  and  became  a  pawn  in  an 
international  r>ower  struggle.  His  captivity 
would  play  a  part  in  the  Iran-contra  arms 
scandal,  and  would  catapult  his  sister.  Peggy 
Say,  Into  the  forefront  of  hostage  family  ef- 
forts to  win  the  freedom  of  their  loved  ones. 

Nine  Americans  are  now  held  by  Lebanese 
terrorists.  Terry  Anderson,  formerly  of  Ba- 
tavia.  has  t>een  gone  the  longest. 

This  week,  candlelight  services  around  the 
world  will  mark  the  third  anniversary  of  his 
captivity.  Yellow  ribbons  will  adorn  the 
streets  of  Batavla.  his  hometown;  in  Wash- 
ington and  Rochester  and  Buffalo  and 
scores  of  other  communities  across  the 
United  States,  prayers  will  be  said  for  An- 
derson and  his  fellow  hostages. 

Terry  Anderson,  40,  will  mark  his  painful 
milestone  alone.  There's  no  guarantee  he 
will  learn  of  the  ceremonies,  because  his 
captors  keep  him  In  isolation— but  if  he 
does,  he  will  t>e  given  the  most  precious  gift 
of  all.  the  gift  of  hope. 

"Once  you  lose  hope,  you're  dead."  said 
David  Jacobsen.  who  once  shared  captivity 
with  Anderson 

Anderson,  said  the  former  fellow  Islamic 
Jihad  hostage,  is  being  kept  today  "like  a 
rabbit  in  a  box— not  like  a  dog,  because  a 
dog  can  bark.  Like  a  rabbit. " 

'His  life  is  one  of  absolute  t>oredom.  I 
don't  think  he's  seen  the  sun  more  than 
once  or  the  moon  more  than  once  in  his 
three  years,"  he  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view from  his  Southern  California  home. 

Jacobsen  was  released  on  Nov.  2,  1986, 
after  17  months  of  captivity— months  that 
included  time  shared  with  Anderson,  and  a 
jointly  taped  video  appeal  to  President 
Reagan  released  that  October. 

"For  17  months,  I  never  saw  anything  far- 
ther than  10  feet  away,"  said  Jacobsen.  who 
added  he  believes  Anderson's  life  remains 
much  the  same  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  cap- 
tivity they  shared. 

"He's  dressed  in  his  underwear.  He's 
always  blindfolded  in  the  presence  of  his 
captors  or  the  guards.  He's  kept  in  a  sealed, 
isolated  room  either  above  ground  or  below 
ground.  He's  probably  being  fed  a  basic  veg- 
etarian diet— he's  not  being  starved,  he's 
getting  three  meals  a  day  that  are  similar  to 
the  meals  of  the  Shiite  Moslems  in  that 
area,"  he  said. 

"At  one  time  we  had  newspapers,  but  then 
they  were  taken  from  us  as  punishment 
after  Father  Jenco  was  released." 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Jenco,  released  in 
July  1986.  spent  19  months  in  captivity— in- 
cluding more  than  a  year  with  Anderson. 
His  release,  too.  seemed  to  hold  some  hope 
for  Anderson— but  each  time  the  hopes  of 
Anderson's  family  were  dashed,  and  he  re- 
mained a  hostage. 


While  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  Korean 
hostage  may  have  shared  some  time  with 
Anderson  in  recent  months,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  Anderson's  captivity  is  now  one 
of  isolation. 

For  Mrs.  Say,  it  has  been  three  years  of 
frustration.  Twice,  with  Father  Jenco  and 
then  with  Jacobsen.  she  thought  it  might  be 
her  brother  who  would  be  set  free.  Twice, 
hope  turned  to  heartbreak. 

The  pain  of  each  of  those  moments  has 
eased  with  time,  and  with  both  ex-hostages' 
friendship  and  continued  efforts  for  Ander- 
son. Bittersweet  as  those  days  were,  Mrs. 
Say  added,  there  have  been  days  that  are 
worse. 

There  was  a  period  when  there  was  no 
word  concerning  Anderson  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  "nothingness"  was  worse  than  the 
emotional  roller-coaster  of  other  hostage  re- 
leases, Mrs.  Say  said. 

"It's  kind  of  a  shot  in  the  arm  every  once 
in  a  while,  proof  that  something  is  happen- 
ing," she  added  in  an  interview  here. 
"You've  got  to  have  hope." 

Hope  will  be  the  theme  of  Wednesday's 
anniversary  observances. 

In  Buffalo,  there  will  be  an  "Interfalth 
Vigil  of  Hope"  at  5  p.m.  Wednesday  in  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Cathedral  downtown.  In 
Washington,  the  humanitarian  organization 
No  Greater  Love  and  the  Journalists  Com- 
mittee to  Free  Terry  Anderson  will  use  can- 
dles and  hundreds  of  olive  branches  in  a 
special  1  p.m.  service  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church  In  Georgetown.  NBC-TV  anchor- 
man Tom  Brokaw  and  former  ABC-TV 
Middle  East  correspondent  Charles  Glass, 
himself  held  42  days  as  a  hostage  In  Leba- 
non, will  speak.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
declared  Wednesday  a  national  day  of 
prayer. 

In  Batavla.  the  ringing  of  church  bells 
throughout  the  city  will  mark  the  anniver- 
sary and  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  will 
open  its  doors  in  what  Mrs.  Say  describes  as 
"an  all-day  kind  of  thing." 

Thousands  of  yards  of  yellow  ribbons  are 
being  readied  by  Burton  Florists  for  symbol- 
ic decorations,  and  a  rally  at  the  Genesee 
Country  Mall  will  be  followed  by  a  candle- 
light procession  to  St.  James  for  a  7:30  p.m. 
service. 

""This  is  the  first  time  the  whole  commu- 
nity has  really  come  together  for  this."  said 
Mrs.  Say.  who  moved  back  to  Batavla  after 
Terry's  abduction  interrupted  her  social 
work  with  migrant  workers  In  Florida. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  real  sort  of  grass- 
roots movement.  I've  been  getting  calls  from 
people  all  over  the  country,  people  are 
having  church  services  of  their  own,  every- 
where. "• 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  JEROME  J. 
VALLEN,  UNIVERSITY  OP 

NEVADA  LAS  VEGAS 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  commend  Dr.  Jerome  J.  Vallen, 
who  is  retiring  from  his  post  as  dean 
of  the  College  of  Hotel  Administration 
at  the  University  of  Nevada  Las  Vegas. 
For  almost  23  years.  Dr.  Vallen  has 
been  the  driving  force  behind  the 
growth  of  the  hotel  school.  It  has  been 
Dr.  Vallen's  determination,  dedication, 
and  commitment  to  achieving  excel- 
lence that  have  made  the  College  of 
Hotel  Administration  at  UNLV  one  of 
the  finest  institutions  of  its  kind  in 
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the  country.  Dean  Vallen's  presence 
will  certainly  be  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues and  students  alike. 

Jerome  Vallen  received  his  B.S.  at 
Cornell  University  in  1950.  and  shortly 
thereafter  was  sent  to  Korea,  where 
he  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  of  occupa- 
tion in  1951  and  1952.  After  returning 
home.  Dr.  Vallen  returned  to  school 
and  earned  his  M.Ed,  in  1959  at  St. 
Lawrence  University.  He  later  com- 
pleted his  Ph.D.  in  hotel  administra- 
tion at  Cornell  University. 

Dean  Vallen  has  been  vice  president 
of  University  Associates,  Inc.;  consult- 
ants to  the  hospitality  industry,  edito- 
rial consultant  to  William  Brown,  pub- 
lishers; and  chairman  and  professor  at 
the  Department  of  Hotel  and  Food 
Service  Administration,  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  in  Csuiton,  NY.  In 
addition.  Dr.  VaUen  has  held  a  number 
of  positions  in  the  food  and  beverage 
service  industry. 

Dean  Vallen  has  also  been  widely 
published,  including  three  text  books. 
"Art  and  Science  of  Modem  Innkeep- 
ing,"  "Organization  and  Administra- 
tion In  Innkeeping."  and  "Check-In, 
Check-out."  With  over  10  major  arti- 
cles to  his  credit,  he  has  delivered 
papers  and  addresses  to  dozens  of 
major  hospitality  conventions  and 
other  gatherings. 

Shortly  after  his  first  visit  to  Las 
Vegas  at  Christmas,  1966  with  his 
wife,  Florence.  Dr.  Vallen  accepted  the 
job  of  director  of  the  then-fledgling 
hotel  school.  Vallen  went  on  to  build  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  new  hotel  pro- 
gram. One  of  his  first  tasks  was  to  in- 
stitute an  internship  program  in 
which  students  were  placed  at  the 
major  Las  Vegas  hotels.  In  his  first  se- 
mester at  UNLV,  Dr.  Vallen  taught  m 
the  Business  College,  offering  such 
classes  as  hotel  accounting  and  hotel 
marketing.  He  continued  to  nurture 
the  hotel  program  and  was  uniquely 
responsible  for  developing  the  success- 
ful program  we  have  now. 

Today,  on  the  eve  of  Dr.  Jerome  Val- 
len's retirement.  I  am  pleased  to  honor 
him  for  his  outstanding  dedication  and 
his  adherence  to  an  imequivocal  stand- 
ard of  excellence.* 


CHARLES  KENNY  McCLATCHY 
•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  respect  to  a  great  son  of 
California.  Charles  Kenny  McClatchy. 

C.K.,  as  he  was  known  among  his 
friends  and  family,  was  a  family  man, 
political  activist,  journalist,  editor,  and 
publisher.  Of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments, he  will  be  remembered  as  the 
salient  force  that  shaped  the 
McClatchy  newspaper  chain  into  a  na- 
tionally recognized  and  respected  voice 
in  journalism. 

To  fully  understand  the  character  of 
C  K.  McClatchy,  it  Is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  history  of  his  family, 
which  dates  back  in  California  to  the 


days  of  the  gold  rush.  It  was  his  great- 
grandfather James  McClatchy  who  in 
1857  convinced  four  local  businessmen 
to  join  him  in  launching  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee.  Stewardship  of  the  paper 
passed  down  through  four  generations 
until  C.K.  was  handed  the  helm  by  his 
aunt  Eleanor  in  1978. 

The  son  of  Carlos  and  Phebe  Briggs 
McClatchy,  C.K.  was  bom  on  March 
25.  1927  in  Fresno,  CA.  He  attended 
grade  school  in  California,  after  which 
he  attended  the  Deerfield  Academy  in 
Massachusetts,  where  he  earned  a 
high  school  diploma. 

It  was  during  his  summers  away 
from  school,  while  living  with  his 
grandparents  C.K.  and  Ella  McClatchy 
in  Sacramento,  that  young  McClatchy 
prowled  the  Bee's  newsroom,  receiving 
his  first  exposure  to  the  world  of  jour- 
nalism. 

The  budding  newspaperman  contm- 
ued  his  association  with  the  Bee  by 
working  summers  as  a  reporter  while 
earning  his  undergraduate  degree  at 
Stanford.  After  graduation,  he  enlist- 
ed In  the  U.S.  Army,  where  he  served  2 
years,  reaching  the  rank  of  first  lieu- 
tenant. 

Rather  than  return  to  California  to 
work  for  the  Bee,  C.K.  landed  a  job 
with  the  Washington  Post,  covering 
local  affairs  in  Arlington  County. 

When  Adlai  Stevenson  made  a  bid 
for  the  Presidency.  McClatchy  left  the 
Post  and  joined  the  campaign  staff  as 
an  assistant  press  secretary.  Following 
the  election,  McClatchy  worked  a  year 
as  a  reporter  for  the  ABC  News 
bureau  In  Washington,  DC,  then  de- 
cided to  retum  to  the  family  newspa- 
per business. 

Beginning  as  a  reporter,  C.K.  worked 
up  the  company  ladder.  In  1962.  he 
became  the  associate  editor,  and,  In 
1974,  following  the  death  of  Walter  P. 
Jones,  was  named  editor  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers.  After  20  years  of  hard 
work  and  service  to  the  company,  C.K. 
McClatchy  realized  his  dream  when  he 
was  elected  president,  a  position  he 
served  with  distinction  until  his  un- 
timely death  last  Sunday. 

Under  McClatchy's  careful  eye,  the 
family  newspaper  matured  to  become 
a  world-class  publication.  He  made  the 
decision  to  liquidate  some  of  the  radio 
and  television  holdings  owned  by  the 
family  company  and  concentrate  on 
making  the  McClatchy  newspaper 
chain  a  great  set  of  papers.  He  pressed 
for  expanded  coverage  of  International 
events.  Upon  his  retum  from  a  trip 
abroad,  he  would  often  pen  a  personal 
account  of  the  most  pressing  issues 
facing  other  governments. 

Last  January,  C.K.  explained  to  a 
gathering  of  fellow  publishers  the 
reason  behind  his  success.  He  de- 
nounced the  tendency  In  joumalism  to 
follow  a  formula  purely  for  its  profit- 
ability and  instead  urged  his  col- 
leagues to  pursue  excellence.  "Quality 
newspapers,"  he  offered  simply,  "will 


achieve  greater  financial  success  than 
Inferior  newspapers." 

C.K.'s  desire  to  provide  readers  the 
finest  newspaper  possible  won  him  the 
respect  of  all  who  worked  with  him. 
Said  Gregory  Favre,  executive  director 
of  the  Bee.  "C.K.  represents  every- 
thing that  was  good  about  joumalism 
and  newspaperlng.  His  values,  his  con- 
cerns, his  integrity,  his  gentleness  and 
his  toughness,  his  generosity,  his  Intel- 
lect, his  curiosity,  and  his  caring  cre- 
ated an  environment  which  Inspired 
all  around  him." 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities 
with  the  family  newspaper  chain, 
McClatchy  served  on  the  Pulitzer 
Board,  was  a  director  of  the  Newspa- 
per Advertising  Buj-eau,  a  tnostee  of 
the  Washington  Journalism  Center, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Press 
Institute's  board  of  director's  execu- 
tive committee. 

On  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe 
C.K.  for  his  contributions  In  life, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  words  are 
most  appropriate.  "Not  he  is  great 
who  can  alter  matter,  but  he  who  can 
alter  my  state  of  mind." 

C.K.  McClatchy  altered  the  state  of 
joumalism  and,  in  doing  so,  the  way 
we  see  and  experience  the  world.* 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
COURTHOUSE  IN  CHARLESTON. 
SC,  AS  THE  "ERNEST  FREDER- 
ICK ROLLINGS  JUDICIAL 
CENTER." 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
on  November  18.  1987.  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  designating  the  building 
located  at  83  Meeting  Street  in 
Charleston,  SC,  as  the  "Emest  Freder- 
ick HoUlngs  Judicial  Center."  On  No- 
vember 11,  1988,  the  building  was  offi- 
cially dedicated  in  Senator  Rollings' 
honor. 

I  rise  now  to  pay  tribute  to  this  out- 
standing South  Carolinian  who  has 
done  so  much  for  our  State  and 
Nation.  I  have  served  as  a  colleague  of 
Senator  Rollings  since  1966,  and  have 
also  enjoyed  a  long  friendship  with 
him. 

Senator  Rollings  has  had  a  lengthy 
and  distinguished  career  of  public 
service.  After  graduating  from  the 
Citadel  and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  School  of  Law,  he  served  as  a 
trial  attomey  in  his  native  city  of 
Charleston.  In  1948  he  was  elected  to 
the  South  Carolina  Legislature.  In 
1952  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  and  In  1956,  at  the  re- 
markably yoimg  age  of  36,  became  Go- 
venor  of  South  Carolina.  This  alone 
personifies  Ernest  Rollings'  great 
dedication,  ambition,  perseverance  and 
ability. 

Senator  Rollings  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  serving  the  people  of  our  State 
and  the  entire  Nation,  and  has  done  a 
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great   deal   to   improve   the   lives   of 
South  Carolinians. 

As  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  School  of  Law,  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  and 
American  Bar  and  a  well  luiown  trial 
attorney  in  our  State,  Senator  Hol- 
UNGs'  contribution  to  the  Judicial 
branch  of  our  Government  is  almost 
as  impressive  as  his  legislative  achieve- 
ments. 

The  naming  of  the  Charleston  court- 
house as  the  "Ernest  Frederick  Rol- 
lings Judicial  Center"  is  an  appropri- 
ate and  fitting  tribute  to  one  of  the 
U.S.  Senate's  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers, and  a  gesture  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  I  were  honored  to 
make. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  tran- 
script of  the  Dedication  of  the  "Ernest 
FYederick  Hollings  Judicial  Center"  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  directly  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

HoLLiifcs  Law  Center  Dedication. 
November  11.  1988 
Judge  Blatt.  Now  the  invocation  by  the 
Reverend  Edward  L.  Counts,  Pastor  of  St. 
John's  Lutheran  Church  in  Charleston. 

Pastor  Cotmrs.  The  Lord  be  with  you.  Let 
us  pray.  Eternal  Father.  God,  Sovereign 
Lord  of  all  creation,  we  pause  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  momentous  occasion  to  offer 
our  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  Inalienable  rights 
and  freedoms  guaranteed  under  its  Consti- 
tution, and  for  the  free  electoral  process 
that  strong,  capable  God-fearing  persons 
might  be  chosen  from  among  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people.  And  on  this  Vet- 
erans Day,  we  are  reminded  that  these  free- 
doms and  rights  are  protected  and  secured 
at  great  sacrifice  and  we  offer  our  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  valor  and  bravery  of  those 
men  and  women  who  have  served  our  armed 
forces  In  the  past  and  who  serve  now  in  the 
present,  that  this  nation  might  remain  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
Oh  Lord  God.  Ruler  of  Nations,  we  ask 
Your  most  favorable  blessings  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President-elect,  upon  the  Congress  upon  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  the 
Governor  of  this  state,  upon  the  Mayor  of 
this  city  and  upon  all  public  servants  elected 
and  appointed  for  the  benefit  of  a  good  and 
just  society.  And  as  we  stand  before  this 
magnificent  structure  today  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  glory  of  your  name  and  to  the  service 
of  liberty  and  justice  for  aU,  we  offer  our 
special  petition  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiv- 
ing for  your  servant,  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
whose  name  this  Judicial  Center  will  bear. 
We  thank  you  for  the  blessings  of  his  exem- 
plary life  and  dedicated  service  that  have 
been  and  are  today  to  this  nation,  to  this 
state,  to  this  city,  to  his  family,  to  his 
church  and  to  his  friends.  On  Righteous 
God  of  Truth,  grant  that  within  the  halls  of 
this  Hollings  Judicial  Center,  justice  may 
reign  supreme,  that  offenders  may  be  justly 
punished,  that  the  Innocent  may  be  rightly 
protected,  that  the  rights  of  the  weak  and 
the  helpless  may  always  be  defended.  Yet 
even  so  as  we  pray,  oh  Lord  God  of  all 
Wisdom,  we  confess  our  human  limitations 
and  weaknesses  and  we  acknowledge  that 
our  judgment  Is  always  imperfect  and  that 
You  alone  sit  in  judgment  to  declare  what  is 
truly  right  and  truly  just.  And  so  we  pray 
for  aU  courts  of  Justice  and  all  magistrates 


of  our  land,  give  to  them  Your  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding  that  they  may 
perceive  the  truth  and  administer  the  laws 
impartially  as  instruments  of  Your  divine 
will  until  that  time  shall  come  when  perfect 
Justice  shall  reign  as  each  one  stands  before 
the  throne  of  justice  and  grace  and  before 
the  Supreme  Judge,  the  Son  of  Righteous- 
ness, face  to  face  in  Whose  Name  we  pray. 
Amen. 

Judge  Blatt.  Thank  you  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, please  be  seated.  I  want  to  say  this  in 
the  beginning.  Those  of  us  who  know  this 
fellow  we  honor  today  so  well  know  he's 
kind  of  hard-headed  and  he  doesn't  really 
listen  to  any  of  us,  he  only  listens  to  the 
Lord.  Apparently,  he  got  turn-about,  fair 
play,  I  guess  he  got  up  this  morning  about 
six  O'clock  and  had  a  conversation  with  the 
Lord  and  look  what  we  got,  a  beautiful  day. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  coming. 

You  know,  there  may  be  a  better  Mayor 
somewhere  in  some  city  in  America  but  I 
don't  know  where  that  is.  The  Mayor  of 
Charleston  has  done  miraculous  things  for 
this  city,  he  just  doesn't  believe  it  when 
somebody  tells  him  that  something  can't  be 
done,  if  it  takes  him  a  year  or  ten,  he  com- 
pletes the  great  projects  and  great  things 
that  he  has  done  for  Charleston.  He  has 
been  a  superb  Mayor.  A  great  Mayor  of  a 
great  city,  the  Honorable  Joseph  P.  Riley, 
Jr. 

Mayor  Riley.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Judge  Blatt,  for  your  typically  very  gener- 
ous remarks.  Governor  Campbell,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist,  Senator  Thurmond,  Senator 
Hollings,  Judge  Blatt,  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  members  of  our  Congression- 
al delegation,  members  of  the  proud  Hol- 
lings family,  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  today  we  mark  a  historic  city's 
furthering  of  its  heritage  and  proud  city 
seeing  appropriate  honor  being  paid  a 
native  son.  Living  in  a  time  of  too  much 
plastic  and  often  a  throw-away  or  disposable 
mentality,  today  we  celebrate  a  collective 
decision  not  to  follow  a  path  of  least  resist- 
ance and  find  an  ordinary  or  disposable  so- 
lution to  the  placement  of  the  Federal 
Courthouse.  Rather,  with  great  respect  to 
our  history  and  acknowledging  our  responsi- 
bility to  those  who  follow  us  to  present  that 
history  and  heritage  to  them  unmarred,  we 
have  achieved  a  solution  worthy  of  this 
great  and  historic  city.  We  have  preserved 
this  unique  Four  Comers  of  Law,  its  beauty, 
its  scale  and  a  wonderful  synchronization  of 
a  Judge's  gavel  and  the  two  hundred  year 
old  chimes  of  St.  Michael's.  That  this  deci- 
sion was  not  easy  to  achieve  is  of  little 
moment.  Building  and  maintaining  great 
cities  is  no  easy  job.  To  all  of  those  who 
made  this  wonderful,  collective  decision  pos- 
sible, they  have  our  City's  unending  thanks 
and  gratitude.  And  if  I  may  add  parentheti- 
cally, at  the  time  that  we  celebrate  this 
wonderful  decision,  we  must  collectively 
urge  our  county  government  not  to  leave 
the  Pour  Comers  of  Law  and  pay  to  it  the 
same  respect  that  our  Federal  government 
is  paying  to  it  today. 

Had  not  the  call  to  public  service  pulled 
Fritz  Hollings  from  the  full-time  practice  of 
law,  we  could  reasonably  be  dedicating  this 
building  to  him  today  as  a  lawyer  with  over 
forty  years  of  distinguished  practice  in  his 
community.  I  remember  as  a  Citadel  cadet,  I 
once  called  him  when,  between  being  Gover- 
nor and  Senator  he  was  practicing  full-time 
here  about  speaking  to  our  group  at  The 
Citadel  and  I  reached  him  at  eight  o'clock  in 
his  law  office  one  Friday  night  working 
hard.   In  Charleston   on   Broad  Street,   no 
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lawyer  could  outwork  Fritz  Hollings  and  no 
lawyers  could  outwit  him  either.  He  was  the 
kind  of  lawyer  that  left  in  his  path  or  wake 
people  who  would  want  to  stop  and  tell  you 
how  he  saved  their  business,  saved  their 
home  and  saved  their  life.  He  represented 
little  people  and  big  people  with  equal 
fervor.  To  those  who  would  ignore  Shake- 
speare's often-quoted  admonition  to  kill  all 
the  lawyers  and  rather  see  the  law  in  this 
country  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  being  a 
government  of  laws  not  a  government  of 
men,  to  those  the  practice  of  law  is  a  majes- 
tic and  wonderfully  fulfilling  calling,  to 
serve  people  in  this  wonderful  democratic 
society.  Fritz  Hollings  as  a  lawyer  represent- 
ed that  to  the  fullest. 

But  today  we  honor  him  chiefly  as  a 
public  servant  as  well  and  in  that  he  was  too 
the  best  we  ever  saw.  He  has  been  an  inspi- 
ration to  me  and  this  generation  of  public 
servants  in  our  state.  He  has  given  to  this 
community  and  to  our  state  and  to  our 
country  his  wisdom  and  his  intellect  and  his 
courage  and  it  is  so  wonderfully  appropriate 
that  today  this  building  is  named  in  his 
honor.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Judge  Blatt.  To  all  of  you,  everyone  here 
is  a  special  guest  and  I  know  you  hold  a  spe- 
cial place  in  Fritz'  heart  for  being  present 
today.  I  know  you  didn't  come  to  hear  me 
introduce  people  and  have  them  stand  and 
applaud  for  them  so  we're  not  going  to  do 
that.  I  do  want  to  acknowledge  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  people,  not  for  you  to  ap- 
plaud for  them  and  not  for  them  to  stand. 
In  the  Federal  judiciary  on  the  District 
Court  there  are  nine  of  us.  Judge  Simons 
and  Judge  Joe  Anderson  were  not  able  to 
come.  Judge  Perry  is  here,  Judge  Ross  An- 
derson, Judge  Hamilton  and  Judge  Hender- 
son are  here  so  we  have  ten  of  our  13.  We 
have  four  of  our  magistrates  here. 

And  let  me  also  speak  about  Congressman 
Butler  Derrick.  This  project  has  been  going 
on  eight  years  and  there's  no  telling  how 
many  times  I  went  to  Washington  to  see 
Senator  Thurmond  and  Fritz,  primarily 
money,  again  and  again.  But  when  you  get 
through  with  the  Senate,  you've  got  to  go 
over  to  the  House  and  we  didn't  have  that 
in  Charleston  so  I  went  to  my  Congressman. 
I  still  vote  in  Barnwell  so  I  can  vote  for  him, 
we  went  to  my  Congressman,  he  shepherded 
all  our  projects  through  the  House  and  we 
appreciate  what  he  did  for  us. 

We  have  four  former  Governors,  the  Bar 
Committee,  Ben  Moore  the  Chairman  and 
his  committee,  he  appointed  Joe  McGhee, 
Wade  Logan,  Bo  Morrison,  Morris  Rosen 
and  Robert  Wallace.  Mr.  Culpepper  who's 
our  expert  in  this  and  he's  had  a  great  part 
of  play.  I  Just  want  to  recognize  four  people 
whom  you've  never  heard  of,  probably.  We 
got  it  in  the  House,  Butler  got  it  in,  we  lost 
it  because  of  something  that  happened,  got 
over  to  the  Senate.  Fritz  put  it  in.  Warren 
Kane,  the  senior  staff  person  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  said  we  could  get  just 
as  easy  as  $250,000.  I  said  I  can't  believe  it 
but  Warren  said  we're  going  to  do  it. 
Warren  Kane  put  it  in  and  he's  done  so 
much  for  us.  Stand  up,  Warren,  I  want 
people  to  see  you.  Thank  you  so  much  for 
what  you  did.  One  other  person  in  Washing- 
ton is  a  fellow  named  Bob  Aldeseri,  he 
works  with  the  Administrative  Office  in 
their  space  and  planning  division.  He's  de- 
voted thousands  of  hours  to  this  and  it 
didn't  mean  anything  to  him.  Susan  Cree, 
Where's  Susan  Cree,  took  this  building  over, 
they  finally  got  the  contractor  out  of  here 
and  she  took  it  over  about  three  months 
ago,  it  was  a  mess.  When  you  see  it  today. 
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and  I  hope  you'll  visit  it.  you'll  see  the  mi- 
raculous Job  she's  done.  She's  got  to  be  the 
greatest  represenUtive  that  General  Serv- 
ices has  in  America,  Where's  Betty  White? 

Somebody  mentioned  Peatsy  Holllngs' 
name  and  said  Fritz  couldn't  function  with- 
out her  which  is  certainly  true  because  she's 
a  super,  super  person  too.  Peatsy,  stand  up, 
please  so  we  can  aclmowledge  you. 

(Judge  Blatt  then  introduces  regional  ad- 
ministrator of  GSA) 

GSA  Regional  Administrator.  Thank 
you.  Judge  Blatt,  and  I'm  glad  we  do  have  a 
change  of  attitude.  Senator  Hollings,  hon- 
ored platform  guests  and  other  distin- 
guished visitors,  as  the  Regional  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, it  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
for  me  to  be  here.  The  Hollings  Judicial 
Center  represents  one  of  our  finest  achieve- 
mente.  1  must  confess,  however,  we  did  have 
some  able  assistance  along  the  way.  A 
member  of  my  staff  recently  while  talking 
to  Judge  Blatt  right  after  the  landscaping 
had  been,  remarked  to  Judge  Blatt  that  he 
liked  the  St.  Augustine  grass  and  thought  it 
was  very  pretty.  As  you  might  expect.  Judge 
Blatt  quickly  pointed  out  it  was  Charleston 
grass,  (remainder  of  remarks  not  recorded) 

Judge  Blatt.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  various  Governors  for  many,  many 
years,  some  of  whom  are  my  dearest  friends, 
I've  never  known  a  Governor  who  has 
worked  more  diligently  and  tried  harder  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  than  our  present  Gover- 
nor. He  brings  great  credit  and  dignity  and 
honor  to  his  Administration  and  in  addition 
to  that,  he's  Just  a  super  feUow.  I'm  certain- 
ly pleased  to  present  to  you,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
Carroll  Campbell. 

Governor  Campbell.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Judge  Blatt.  Mayor  RUey,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice.  Senator  Thurmond,  Senator  Hol- 
lings, distinguished  members  of  the  judici- 
ary, memljers  of  the  Congressional  delega- 
tion, members  of  the  Hollings  family,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  today  to  participate  in  these  ceremo- 
nies to  dedicate  this  new  Judicial  center,  es- 
pecially to  dedicate  itself  in  honor  of  a  dis- 
tinguished South  Carolinian,  a  man  who 
has  made  hU  mark  in  this  country.  The  fact 
that  there's  such  an  outstanding  array  of 
guests  assembled  Is  an  indication  of  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  that  Senator  Hollings 
commands.  I  have  to  tell  you  though  that 
another  outstanding  South  Carolinian  has 
benefited  In  an  Indirect  way  from  this  new 
facility.  Judge  Blatt  spent  so  much  time  on 
airplanes  Jjetween  Charleston  and  Washing- 
ton making  sure  this  facility  was  built  that 
he  earned  enough  frequent  flyer  points  for 
a  round-trip  to  the  moon.  Seriously  though 
Judge  Blatt  put  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  in 
seeing  that  this  new  facility  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  all  South  Carolinians  and  we  do 
thank  you  for  your  work.  Sol.  I  remember 
well  when  1  served  on  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  when  that 
center  was  before  that  Committee  and 
Butler  was  working  very  hard  on  that  in  the 
House.  It  seemed  that  every  day  Judge  Blatt 
was  there  and  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  for 
each  time  but  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  find 
out.  He  had  one  agenda,  one  Item  and  he  did 
a  wonderful  job. 

While  this  new  facility  will  bear  the  name 
of  Ernest  F.  Hollings,  it  is  so  named  not  for 
any  one  single  accomplishment  that  he  has 
to  his  credit  but  in  recognition  of  a  forty 
year  record  of  service,  a  record  of  service  to 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  and  to  the 
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people  of  this  country  and  it's  quite  fitting 
that  he  should  be  honored  here  in  Charles- 
ton, for  it  is  the  people  of  this  area  who 
first  shared  him  with  the  state.  As  a  young 
man,  Fritz  Hollings  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  defending  the  rights  of  the  public 
and  thus  dedicated  himself  to  the  practice 
of  law.  Later,  as  a  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  House,  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  as 
Governor  of  this  State  and  now  as  United 
States  Senator,  his  dedication  to  the  rights 
of  every  individual  involved  In  our  Judicial 
process  can  be  found  In  the  pages  of  his  leg- 
islative record.  It  was  Fritz  Holllngs  who 
stepped  forward  and  joined  forces  with  Sen- 
ator Gramm  and  Senator  Rudman  to  estab- 
lish a  mechanism  to  try  to  get  the  Federal 
deficit  under  control.  Just  this  year,  he 
worked  to  increase  the  number  of  Federal 
prisons  and  has  earmarked  money  for  a  Fed- 
eral minimum  security  facility  to  be  located 
in  South  Carolina.  He  also  worked  to  ear- 
mark money  for  a  death  penalty  resource 
center  to  provide  assistance  to  prosecutors 
and  attorneys  Involved  In  death  penalty 
cases.  All  South  Carolinians  can  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  Senator  Hollings  works  dili- 
gently and  he  works  Intelligently  and  he 
worlts  for  the  future. 

He  worked  all  summer  as  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  working  group  writing  the 
bill  and  then  as  Chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  he  has  supported  an  ad- 
ditional $205  million  in  funds  for  increased 
enforcement  in  the  area  of  drugs.  Along 
with  this  funding,  he  provided  300  new  U.S. 
Attorney  positions  which  will  be  created  to 
provide  an  additional  force  to  prosecute 
drug  cases. 

President  Grover  Cleveland  once  noted 
that  a  truly  American  sentiment  recognizes 
the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  fact  that  honor 
lies  In  honest  toll.  I  can  think  of  no  finer 
way  to  recognize  the  dignity  of  Fritz  Hol- 
lings' labor  than  by  placing  his  name  on  the 
face  of  this  judicial  center.  Just  as  this  judi- 
cial center  now  stands  as  a  symbol  of  fair- 
ness and  a  symbol  of  Justice  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  Fritz  Hollings'  name  has  come 
to  represent  fairness  and  justice  to  the  citi- 
zens of  South  Carolina.  Thank  you. 

Judge  Blatt.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
are  particularly  pleased  to  have  with  us  the 
First  Lady  of  South  Carolina,  Iris  Campbell. 
Please  stand.  Iris.  Thank  you  so  much  for 
coming. 

I  hate  to  say  how  many  times  I  went  to 
Washington  to  see  our  next  guest  about 
some  matter  connected  with  this  project.  I 
want  to  say  for  him,  he  was  always  there,  he 
was  always  glad  to  see  me  and  he  always 
told  those  peop?e  in  WashLigtor  to  do  what 
we  wanted.  Most  of  the  time  that  I  was 
coming,  he  was  President  Pro  Tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  you  should  see  those  bu- 
reaucrats react  when  they  walk  In  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore's  office,  it's  something, 
they  start  to  cooperate  the  minute  they 
open  that  door.  He's  been  such  a  tremen- 
dous help  to  us.  He's  an  institution  in  this 
state  and  he's  certainly  an  Institution  In  our 
hearts.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the  Honora- 
ble Strom  Thurmond. 

Senator  TntrRMOND.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Rehnqulst,  Judge 
Blatt,  Judge  Hawkins,  Judge  Houck,  Sena- 
tor Hollings,  Governor  Campbell.  Mr.  Davis, 
Reverend  Counts  and  other  members  of  the 
clergy,  distinguished  Federal  circuit  judges 
Russell,  Chapman  and  Wllkins,  distin- 
guished South  Carolina  Judges,  other  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
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This  Is  a  beautiful  annex  to  a  prestigious 
Federal  Court  House,  (comments  untaped 
until  resumption  with  .  .  .) 

.  .  .  and  I  did  not  know  Senator  Holllngs 
was  such  a  good  architect.  The  design  they 
came  up  with  at  that  time  was  not  so  good. 
It  did  not  preserve  the  environment  here 
and  there  were  other  objections  to  It.  Sena- 
tor Holllngs  came  up  with  another  design.  I 
don't  know  who  did  It  for  him  it  was  a  good 
one.  .  .. 

I  told  Senator  Heflin  of  Alabama  I  intend- 
ed to  prepare  a  biU  to  name  this  courthouse 
for  Senator  Hollings  but  said  I  am  going  to 
put  your  name  first  on  it  so  we  will  be  sure 
to  have  a  Bipartisan  support.  I  said  we  have 
got  to  get  this  done,  there  has  to  be  some 
way  to  do  it.  I  learned  about  an  appropria- 
tions bill  coming  over  from  the  House  so  we 
amended  it. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  served  with 
many  men  in  the  Senate,  several  from 
South  Carolina,  and  Fritz  Hollings  is  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  and  effective  men  I  have 
served  with.  We  are  in  different  parties— he 
is  a  Democrat  and  I  am  a  Republican,  we 
don't  always  vote  together,  you  have  no- 
ticed that  In  the  papers,  haven't  you?  But  at 
the  same  time  he  has  done  a  fine  Job  repre- 
senting our  state  and  nation. 

He  had  a  good  t>ackground,  he  served  in 
the  State  Legislature  for  six  years,  was  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  for  four  years,  was  Gover- 
nor for  four  years  and  has  been  in  the 
Senate  since  1966. 

In  the  Senate  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation and  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  a  very  powerful 
committee.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  On  some  Issues,  we  have 
taken  different  views,  but  Fritz  Hollings  has 
been  sound  on  the  two  biggest  matters 
before  our  country.  One  is  defense,  he  is  a 
strong  believer  In  defense.  We  have  got  to 
preserve  a  strong  defense,  if  we  are  going  to 
retain  our  freedom.  I  commend  him  for  the 
spunk  he  has  shown  in  appropriating  the 
money  that  we  have  authorized  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  There  are  two 
processes  In  this  matter.  Our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  authorizes  the  amount,  but 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  the  final 
say-so.  Fritz  Hollings  has  stood  strong  for 
all  facets  of  defense,  a  subject  that  is  really 
important,  and  that  alone,  to  me,  makes 
him  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Senate.  We  have 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world,  but  if  we 
are  going  to  keep  It  great,  we  must  maintain 
a  strong  defense.  As  long  as  we  have  dicta- 
tors In  the  world,  we  have  to  keep  a  strong 
defense. 

Another  area  In  which  Fritz  has  done 
such  a  good  Job  Is  in  fiscal  matters,  especial- 
ly as  one  author  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUlngs  bill.  If  Congress  adheres  to  It,  we 
will  balance  the  budget.  Once  we  get  It  bal- 
anced, we  can  keep  It  balanced  If  we  do  two 
things:  pass  a  Constitutional  amendment  to 
mandate  a  balanced  budget,  and  give  the 
President  the  power  to  veto  single-Items. 
Governors  of  43  states  have  that  power. 
Why  not  the  President?  Billions  of  dollars 
could  be  saved  by  such  action. 

I  was  proud  to  sponsor  this  measure  to 
honor  Senator  Holllngs  and  his  many 
achievements,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  here 
today  for  the  dedication  of  the  Hollings  Ju- 
dicial Center. 

Chief  Justice  Rehnquist.  Distinguished 
platform  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It's  a 
great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Hollings 
Judicial  Center  in  Charleston.  I  had  the 
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pleasure  of  visiting  my  good  friend  Clement 
Hkynsworth  In  Greenville  some  years  ago 
but  this  Is  my  first  trip  to  the  Low  Country. 
I  know  from  history  about  Francis  Marlon, 
the  Swamp  Pox.  from  literature  about 
Rhett  Butler,  now  from  Senator  Thurmond 
about  Southern  oratory.  It's  a  great  treat  to 
be  on  the  scene  of  their  exploits.  I'm  look- 
ing forward  to  a  tour  of  Fort  Sumter  and 
some  other  sightseeing  while  Im  here. 

I  think  there's  a  certain  historical  irony  to 
the  fact  that  this  afternoon  I  will  be  touring 
Port  Sim>ter  and  exactly  a  week  from  to- 
morrow. I  will  be  riding  in  a  parade  at  Get- 
tysburg, Pennsylvania  to  commemorate  the 
I2Sth  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address.  But  it  Is  surely  a  sign 
of  bow  far  we  have  come  from  the  dark  and 
bloody  days  of  that  conflict  that  the  irony  Is 
only  historical.  I  didn't  have  to  come  to 
South  Carolina,  however,  to  learn  about 
South  Carolinians  who  have  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  American  legal  system.  In  the 
Surpreme  Court  building  where  I  work, 
there  are  busts  in  our  great  haU  of  the  15 
Chief  Justices  who  have  preceded  me  in 
that  position.  One  of  them  is  of  John  Rut- 
ledge  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  building 
there  are  also  portraits  of  each  of  the  104 
Associate  Justices  who  have  served  on  the 
Court  and  one  of  them  is  of  James  F. 
Byrnes  of  South  Carolina.  John  Rutledge 
served  as  a  South  Carolina  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  and  he 
was  one  of  President  George  Washington's 
original  six  appointees  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1789.  He  resigned  after  only  two 
years  in  the  position  but  three  years  later 
Washington  nominated  htm  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice when  John  Jay  resigned  from  that  posi- 
tion. Rutledge.  unfortunately,  had  made  a 
speech  denouncing  the  Jay  Treaty  and  the 
Senate  consisting  mostly  of  Federalists  who 
favored  the  treaty  refused  to  confirm  him. 
But  since  he  did  serve  as  Chief  Justice 
under  an  interin  appointment,  his  bust  is 
there  In  the  great  hall  along  with  those  of 
14  other  Chief  Justices.  A  century  and  a 
half  later.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed another  South  Carolinian.  Senator 
James  F.  Byrnes,  to  be  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  resigned  after  only 
a  year's  service  at  the  Importuning  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  who  wished  Byrnes  to  be  his 
right-hand  man  In  the  effort  to  mobilize  the 
United  States  for  its  role  in  the  Second 
World  War.  Perhaps  we  may  deduce  from 
the  very  short  tenures  of  Justice  Rutledge 
and  Justice  Byrnes  either  that  service  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
not  particularly  congenial  to  South  Carolin- 
ians or  else  that  they  much  prefer  Charles- 
ton to  Washington— perhaps  both! 

Most  Americans  view  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  as  a  distant  body  sit- 
ting in  faraway  Washington  and  their 
actual  contacts  with  the  American  Justice 
system  are  on  a  much  more  immediate  level. 
The  courtrooms  and  chambers  of  the  Feder- 
al District  judges  which  will  be  housed  in 
the  Hollings  Judicial  Center  are  much 
closer  to  the  average  man  and  woman  than 
ts  the  Supreme  Court  In  Washington. 
Indeed,  the  cornerstone  of  the  American 
system  of  justice  is  surely  in  the  trial  courts, 
state  and  Federal.  In  which  witnesses  testify 
and  juries  deliberate.  Our  American  system 
of  justice  Is  far  from  perfect.  All  of  you 
have  heard  and  perhaps  experienced  com- 
plaints about  delay  and  expense  in  our 
system  of  justice  but  when  we  think  that 
after  all.  It  Is  a  substitute  for  physical 
combat  of  some  sort,  our  goal  should  be  con- 
structive criticism  to  Improve  our  system  of 


justice.  We  can't  do  without  it.  The  HoUlngs 
Judicial  Center  will  be  a  real  and  immediate 
symbol  of  the  American  justice  system  to 
the  people  of  South  Carolina,  far  more  real 
and  far  more  immediate  than  any  far-away 
court  in  Washington. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Fritz  Boi- 
lings almost  twenty  years  ago  when  I  was 
serving  as  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
the  Justice  Department  and  was  working 
for  the  Administration  to  secure  the  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate  of  another  great 
South  Carolina  jurist.  Clement  F.  Hayns- 
worth,  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  remember 
working  back  to  his  office  with  Senator  Hol- 
lings after  a  long  and  somewhat  discotirag- 
Ing  day  on  the  Hill  and  being  buoyed  up  by 
his  firm  determination  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  this  effort.  Fritz  Hollings  was  one 
of  those  who  had  suggested  Judge  Hayns- 
worth  to  the  President  as  a  candidate  for 
the  high  court  and  he  worked  diligently  in 
the  unsuccessful  battle  for  confirmation  in 
the  Senate. 

Before  being  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Fritz  Hollings  was.  as  you  all  know. 
Governor  of  this  state.  He  was  Governor 
during  the  troubled  time  of  school  integra- 
tion following  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
In  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education 
in  1954.  In  January  1963.  as  Governor  Hol- 
lings approached  the  end  of  his  term,  he  de- 
cided to  pave  the  way  for  the  peaceful  inte- 
gration of  Harvey  Gantt  into  Clemison  Uni- 
versity which  occurred  shortly  after  he  left 
office.  In  his  Farewell  Address  as  Governor, 
he  told  his  fellow  South  Carolinians  what 
many  of  them  may  not  have  wanted  to  hear, 
that  all  of  the  efforts  to  resist  the  1954  deci- 
sion had  failed,  that  South  Carolina  must 
now  move  forward  with  dignity  and  within 
the  framework  of  laws  to  accept  that  deci- 
sion. South  Carolina  had  to  make  clear,  he 
said,  that  its  choice  was  a  government  of 
laws  rather  than  government  of  men.  The 
failure  to  clear  the  hurdle  of  racial  integra- 
tion, he  cautioned,  would  do  South  Carolin- 
ians irreparable  harm. 

In  more  recent  years.  Senator  Hollings 
has  served  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  which  reviews  budget  re- 
quests of  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  Fed- 
eral courts.  While  no  one  will  ever  accuse 
Fritz  of  being  an  easy  touch  for  public 
money,  he  has  consistently  treated  us  fairly 
and  has  acted  In  a  manner  which  reflects 
the  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  needs  of 
the  Federal  judicial  system.  And  whUe  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  Act  has  made  life 
financially  more  difficult  for  those  on  the 
government  payroll,  including  those  in  the 
judicial  branch,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  major 
effort  to  try  to  get  a  handle  on  the  tremen- 
dously difficult  problems  of  the  huge  Feder- 
al budget  deficit. 

Fritz  Hollings  Is  a  great  South  Carolinian, 
indeed  he  Is  a  great  American,  who  has  con- 
tributed mightily  to  the  American  legal  tra- 
dition. Many  years  ago.  Daniel  Webster  said 
that  Justice  is  the  great  interest  of  men  on 
earth.  I  caimot  think  of  a  better  tribute  to 
Fritz  Hollings  than  the  dedication  of  this 
temple  of  justice  In  his  honor  today.  Thank 
you. 

Judge  Blatt.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  for  the 
City  of  Charleston  and  for  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  particularly  for  the 
Federal  judiciary,  we  are  deeply  grateful  for 
you  being  here  today  to  make  this  such  a 
momentous  occasion. 

I  guess  because  all  of  us  here  today  are  his 
dear  friends  and  we  love  him  so  much,  we've 
saved  what  might  be  called  the  best  for  the 


last.  Fritz  Hollings  has  given  all  of  his  adult 
life  to  the  service  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  and  he  has  done  it  with  dignity 
and  he  has  done  it  with  honor  and  has  ex- 
hibited character  and  Integrity.  He  has  han- 
dled himself  in  such  a  maimer  that  every 
friend  has  been  proud  of  what  he  has  done 
in  his  various  public  offices.  When  we  start- 
ed this  building.  Fritz  never  asked  us  why 
we  wanted  something,  he  only  asked  us 
what  we  wanted  and  he  set  about  to  get 
what  we  wanted.  I  can  think  of  no  more  de- 
serving tribute  possible  than  having  this 
building  given  his  name.  I  certainly,  as  I 
know  Falcon  and  Weston  and  all  of  the  Judi- 
ciary who  will  work  in  that  building,  will 
work  in  it  with  great  pride.  In  that  building 
too  as  you'll  see  when  you  go  in  it,  some  of 
Fritz'  friends  commissioned  an  artist, 
Robert  Bruce  Williams,  to  paint  his  por- 
trait, it  hangs  on  the  courtroom  floor  of  the 
building  and  I  hope  you'll  get  a  chance  to 
see  it.  It's  a  super  portrait,  a  super  portrait 
of  a  super  person  and  I'm  Just  as  pleased 
and  happy  as  I  can  be  to  Introduce  to  you 
our  guest  of  honor  today,  my  friend  of 
almost  50  years,  Fritz  Hollings. 

Senator  Hollings.  I  came  into  my  head- 
quarters running  for  reelection  year  before 
last  and  my  Campaign  Manager  says  you're 
going  to  have  to  get  on  up  to  Anderson, 
they're  telling  a  pack  of  lies  about  you  up 
there.  I  said,  heck,  man,  I  got  to  get  down  to 
Charleston  first  where  they're  telling  the 
truth  about  me!  Now  Anderson  has  been 
Juxtaposed  and  I'm  absolutely  delighted. 
Butler,  no  honeymoon  could  be  any  more 
pleasurable  than  to  be  buried  alive  like 
we're  doing  here  today.  I  can  tell  you  that 
right  now.  But  we  congratulate  you  on  it 
anyway,  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Governor  Campbell. 
Judge  Blatt,  Mayor  Riley,  distinguished 
members  of  the  judiciary,  Mr.  Davis,  on 
down  the  list,  most  of  all.  Senator  Thur- 
mond. Now.  Strom.  I  learned  a  lot  from  you. 
I  learned  not  only  to  carve  that  thing  up 
there  but  not  to  try  to  rename  Charleston 
Harbor!  I  can  tell  you  now  I've  always  been 
second  (it  always  worried  me.  not  really)  to 
the  senior  Senator  but  I  stopped  worrying 
when  1  heard,  Strom  that  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  George  Washington,  first  In  war. 
first  In  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  married  a  widow,  so  you  can't  be 
first  aU  the  time! 

I  can  tell  you  here  and  now  that  there's 
no  greater  privilege  in  all  sincerity  than  to 
serve  as  the  Junior  Senator  under  Strom. 
He  is  the  most  respected  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  You  can  tell  by  his  talk  here 
today,  he  knows  how  to  make  friends  for 
this  state  and  he  is  absolutely  convicted  and 
convinced  in  his  belief  and  strengths  of 
belief.  No  one  works  harder  at  the  people's 
business  than  Strom  Thurmond  of  South 
Carolina  and,  Strom,  I  can't  thank  you 
enough. 

Butler,  over  on  the  House  side,  I  look  for- 
ward to  serving  many,  mtmy  years  as  the 
Junior  Senator,  I  hope  I  never  have  to  come 
back  and  appear  in  this  courtroom  but  I'll 
be  working  at  It.  I  can  teU  you  otherv^'lse 
that  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  brings  to  mind 
that  historically  this  is  the  Speaker's 
Comer.  The  Speaker's  Comer,  if  you  read 
Rutledge's  history  by  Barry,  you'll  find  It 
was  here  on  this  comer  that  he  delivered 
his  famous  address  against  the  Jay  Treaty, 
looking  right  over  the  graveyard  here  at  St. 
Michael's.  That  did  bring  the  wrath  of  Alex- 
ander HaimUton  and  the  Federalists  and  he 
was  not  confirmed  but  he  was  the  second 
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Chief  Justice,  Acting  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Now  today  we  have  the  Chief  Justice  and 
rather  than  bringing  wrath,  he  brings 
charm,  he  brings  wisdom  and  he  brings 
friendship.  He  has  been  our  friend.  Bill 
Rehnquist  referred  to  those  stormy  days 
and  we  did  work  hard,  aroimd  the  clock,  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  more  deserved  of  serv- 
ice on  our  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court 
than  South  Carolina's  own  Clement  Hayns- 
worth.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  I  can't  thank  you 
enough  for  being  here.  We  are  all  really 
honored  at  your  presence. 

With  respect  to  the  historic  nature,  if  this 
was  the  Speaker's  Comer  for  freedom,  the 
Chief  has  also  brought  to  mind  that  it  is  the 
law's  comer  for  freedom.  Free  at  last,  free 
at  last,  thank  God  almighty,  free  at  last- 
that  was  Martin  Luther  King.  Substance  of 
equal  Justice  under  law  started  right  here 
on  this  comer  in  that  courtroom  under 
Judge  Waites  Waring  in  Brown  vs.  Bascom 
and  then  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Briggs 
vs.  Elliott,  that's  when  I  was  admitted  to 
practice.  I  see  Judge  Matthew  Perry.  He  was 
leading  the  way  at  that  time  and  there's  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  for  modem  day 
history  of  America,  it  began  not  Just  here  at 
the  Pour  Comers  of  Law  but  right  here  in 
this  Judicial  center. 

And  we'll  always  keep  in  mind  the  sensi- 
tivity and  wisdom,  too,  of  Waites  Waring. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  you  can  see  his 
house  right  after  this  house  that's  on  the 
comer,  he  was  the  most  reviled,  vilified,  de- 
spised Judge  at  the  time  but  not  with  the 
young  lawyers,  I'm  going  back  to  that  40 
years  ago.  Judge  Waring  looked  out  for  the 
young  lawyers  when  we  came  in  that  court- 
room. We  were  nervous,  we  didn't  want  to 
be  embarrassed  in  front  of  our  client  and  he 
looked  out  for  us.  And  that  brings  me  infor- 
mally to  the  man  who  really  should  be  hon- 
ored, our  own  Judge  Solomon  Blatt.  Sol  is 
not  only  the  lover  of  the  law  but  he  is  the 
lover  of  the  citizen  and  citizen  rights  and  as 
a  result  he  has  become,  no  question,  the 
most  popular  Federal  District  judge  I  have 
known  in  my  forty  years  of  practice  here  at 
the  Charleston  Bar. 

I  know  where  the  money  came  from,  Sol, 
you're  right,  we  went  over,  the  last  act  of 
Jimmy  Carter,  we  took  that  Treasury,  Post 
Office,  Independent  Offices  appropriation, 
we  walked  it  over  the  six  and  a  half  million 
and  he  signed  it  into  law.  Then  later  it  was  a 
stmggle  with  my  former  Congressman 
friend  saying  he  was  going  to  stand  on  the 
comer  with  a  shotgun  to  make  sure  it  didn't 
go,  we  had  the  North  Charleston  move,  we 
had  the  misgivings  of  our  preservationists 
and  everything  else.  But  Judge  Solomon 
Blatt  led  the  way.  working  with  Mayor 
Riley,  the  preservationists,  the  civic  commu- 
nity and  as  has  been  indicated,  working  on 
Strom  and  Butler  and  myself.  That's  why 
we're  here  today  and  we'll  be  forever  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  his  leadership  and  dedication, 
we  don't  even  include  him  anymore  in  the 
BamweU  Ring,  he's  in  the  Charleston  Ring, 
he's  taken  over  down  here  and,  Sol,  we  are 
your  greatest  admirers,  we're  grateful   to 

you. 

I  want  to  thank  my  wife,  my  family,  my 
friends,  those  who  contributed  to  the  por- 
trait inside,  my  friends  for  their  support. 
Mayor  Riley  and  Govemor  Campbell  for 
their  laudatory  remarks. 

On  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  particular  gratitude  to  the 
Charleston  Bar.  You  know,  as  the  pen 
makes  its  mark  on  the  parchment,  it's  the 
hand  that  guides  the  pen  and  if  I've  made 


any  mark,  it's  been  the  hand  of  the  Charles- 
ton Bar,  the  early  days  of  friendships,  the 
sustenance,  the  strength,  the  guidance  of 
the  lawyers  here.  You  don't  find  the  real 
truths  in  a  political  poll,  in  fact  it  was  Win- 
ston Churchill  who  said  that  nothing  Is 
more  dangerous  than  to  live  In  the  tempera- 
mental atmosphere  of  a  Gallup  poll  con- 
stantly feeling  one's  pulse,  taking  one's  tem- 
perature, he  said  the  only  safe  duty,  the 
only  safe  course  Is  to  try  to  do  what's  right 
and  you  come  to  practice  here  and  you'll  Im- 
mediately leam  to  work  and  do  what's  right. 
Msiny  a  time,  we've  lost  a  good  hunting  trip, 
a  good  football  week-end  and  otherwise  to 
searching  down  the  witnesses  or  staying  up 
in  that  library  all  Saturday  night,  all 
Sunday  night  trying  to  get  ready  for 
Monday  morning.  And  that  habit  has  put 
me  half-way  In  comparison  to  my  senior 
Senator  because  no  one  can  outwork  him. 
But  if  I  hadn't  gained  that  habit  here,  I 
would  have  never  kept  up  to  some  extent 
with  Strom,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

I  can  also  tell  you  that  you  leam  the 
habits  of  persistence  and  perseverance.  I 
saw  In  the  newspaper  last  week  that  Henry 
Guy  was  retiring  and  Henry  said  come 
around  and  get  your  papers.  To  get  my 
papers  in  Tannery  against  Knight  would 
take  a  2V4  ton  tmck.  That  rascal  motioned 
me  three  times  before  the  Magistrates 
Court,  twice  before  Judge  McMillan  In  Civil 
and  Criminal,  twice  before  Judge  Grimball 
and  finally  before  the  Stete  Supreme  Court 
a  year  and  a  half  later. 

But  we  have  learned  to  persist.  Like  in  our 
textile  case  where  I  started  back  30  years 
ago  as  a  witness  and  your  Govemor  in  the 
Intemational  Tariff  Commission  and  we 
still  try  that  case  today.  Then  the  difficult 
task,  of  course,  of  being  a  counselor.  They 
always  have  on  the  letterhead  attorney  and 
counselor  and  that  reminds  us  that  some- 
times perhaps  they  don't  need  a  lawyer, 
they  need  Dr.  Counts  there,  a  minister  or 
some  other  distinguished  clergyman  because 
the  simple  reason  is  that  the  client  comes  in 
with  venom  and  wrath,  all  they  need  is  a 
lawyer  to  say  we'll  file,  we'll  sue  and  start 
the  clock  running  and  start  charging  them. 
But  that  might  not  be  the  better  course,  it 
may  be  that  if  recoil  is  going  to  kill  the  gun 
crew,  you'd  better  not  fire  it. 

And  finally,  the  conviction  and  commit- 
ment that  is  so  necessary  In  your  cause. 
You're  not  going  to  ever  convince  the  court 
and  the  jury  unless  you  are  absolutely  con- 
vinced yourself.  I  learned  that  right  here  at 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Charleston 
Bar  and  particularly  one  of  the  last  cases 
Falcon  and  1  tried  up  here.  We  had  pre- 
pared for  two  years  to  get  it  to  court,  we 
had  tried  it  for  '■  wo  weeks,  we  were  never  of- 
fered a  dime  and  after  the  final  argument 
and  the  Jury  went  out.  they  offered  us  a 
substantial  settlement.  And  came  to  mind, 
the  famous  saying  and  rule  of  Thomas 
Porcher  Stoney,  "He  either  fears  his  fate 
too  much  or  his  dessert  is  small  who  fails  to 
put  it  to  the  touch  and  win  or  lose  it  all." 
Morris,  you  remember  that.  Falcon  and  I 
put  it  to  the  touch  and  we  won  it  all. 

And  I  could  go  to  the  United  States 
Senate— 1  could  afford  it.  So  the  very  proce- 
dures and  the  trial  work  and  the  habits 
learned  here  at  the  Charleston  Bar  is  the 
same  as  in  the  United  States  Senate,  we 
have  the  adversary  proceeding,  we  bring  in 
the  best  of  witnesses,  we  make  the  final  ar- 
gument to  the  Jury  and  even  better  yet,  we 
go  in  the  Jury  room  and  help  decide  the 
case. 

As  we  present  the  facts  in  Washington,  we 
try  to  change  those  facts  in  South  Carolina. 
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Known  years  back  as  bigoted  and  backward, 
lacking  of  skills,  lacking  In  health  care,  we 
have  made  tremendous  advancements  In  the 
past  several  years  but  we've  got  a  lot  of 
work  to  do. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  you  mentioned  Gettys- 
burg and  I  think  of  Dwight  Eisenhower 
when  he  was  President  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  bought  a  tract  of  land  at  Gettys- 
burg and  the  neighboring  farmer  said, 
"General,  why  did  you  buy  this  farm  down 
here  in  Gettysburg?"  And  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower said,  "All  my  life  I've  been  wanting  to 
take  a  piece  of  ground  and  return  It  to  God 
better  than  I  found  It."  South  Carolina  has 
been  my  life's  case  and  you,  my  friends  and 
supporters,  have  been  the  best  support  and 
the  best  friendship  and  the  best  encourage- 
ment anyone  could  ever  have.  I'll  be  forever 
grateful  to  you. 

I  should  acknowledge  on  occasions  like 
this  that  I  agree  absolutely  with  Senator 
Thurmond,  we  have  the  most  outstanding 
judiciary  of  tuiy  In  the  50  states,  we  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  them,  we  are  proud  of  our 
community  and  working  together,  we'll 
return  South  Carolina  back  to  God  better 
than  we  found  It.  Thank  you  very  much.* 


THE  ABERDEEN  FOSTER 
GRANDPARENT  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
April  9  to  15  was  National  Volunteer 
Week.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  just  one  example  of  the 
good  volunteer  work  done  by  my 
fellow  South  Dakotans. 

I  commend  the  77  members  of  the 
Aberdeen  Area  Poster  Grandparent 
Program  for  the  time  and  energy  they 
have  given  to  help  those  in  need.  Each 
year,  these  senior  citizens  dedicate 
over  80,388  hours  to  help  children 
with  special  and  exceptional  needs. 
Children  who  are  handicapped,  ne- 
glected, abused,  or  addicted  to  alcohol 
and  drugs,  or  are  runaways  and  slow 
learners  are  fortunate  to  be  taken 
under  the  wing  of  some  special  grand- 
parent. I  have  visited  the  Aberdeen 
Poster  Grandparent  Center  and  have 
seen  the  marvelous  work  they  do. 
Many  children  have  benefited  from 
their  unconditional  love  and  attention. 

The  Aberdeen  Poster  Grandparents 
are  fine  examples  of  the  hard-working 
and  caring  citizens  that  have  made 
South  Dakota  the  great  State  it  is 
today.  Prom  the  early  pioneers  to  the 
present  volunteers.  South  Dakota  car- 
ries on  the  tradition  of  neighbor  help- 
ing neighbor.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
Aberdeen  Poster  Grandparents  and 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  fellow 
South  Dakotans.* 


DR.  EUGENE  E.  STARK 

•  Mr.  DOMENI(5l.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  viewed  our  Pederal  laborato- 
ry system  as  a  major  contributor  to 
the  U.S.  technology  base  and  an  im- 
portant, but  relatively  untapped,  re- 
source to  U.S.  industry. 

An  organization  that  has  played  an 
increasingly  significant  role  as  catalyst 
between    our    Government    research 
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community  and  other  sectors  of  our 
economy  is  the  Federal  Laboratory 
Consortium  for  Technology  Transfer 
[PLC].  Prom  1980  to  1988  Dr.  Eugene 
E.  Stark.  Jr.  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  PLC. 

Dr.  Stark  has  been  a  senior  member 
of  the  technical  staff  at  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  in  my  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  recently  stepped 
down  from  chairmanship  of  the  PLC.  I 
wanted  to  wish  him  my  best  and  recog- 
nize him  for  his  sustained  and  extraor- 
dinary leadership  to  the  Nation  as 
PLC  Chairman. 

Under  Dr.  Stark's  leadership  the 
PLC  has  grown  from  a  voluntary 
group  of  governmental  laboratory  em- 
ployees to  a  formal  organization  estab- 
lished under  the  Federal  Technology 
Transfer  Act  of  1986.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  PLC  under  this  act  was 
due  in  large  part  to  Dr.  Stark's  visions 
of  ways  to  enhance  the  flow  of  tech- 
nologies from  the  Federal  laboratories 
and  his  determined  efforts  to  realize 
these  visions. 

Dr.  Stark,  elected  chairman  only 
days  following  passage  of  the  Steven- 
son-Wydler  Act,  was  faced  with  the  re- 
quirement of  steering  the  PLC 
through  previously  uncharted  waters. 
The  law  required  new  activities  of  the 
PLC  and  the  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment laboratories.  Dr.  Stark 
brought  to  the  assignment  his  excep- 
tional skill  in  determining  and  putting 
into  perspective  what  is  possible  and. 
based  on  needs,  create  expectations 
consistent  with  available  resources. 

Dr.  Stark  has  exercised  a  style  of 
leadership  that  focused  on  results  as 
the  basic  measure  of  value  in  technol- 
ogy transfer.  He  was  open  to  growth 
and  change  in  the  composition  and  or- 
ganization of  the  PLC,  and  was  aware 
of  the  potential  significance  of  the 
PLC  and  its  members'  activities  as  in- 
struments of  national  policy.  Because 
of  his  broad-based  understanding  of 
the  Federal  laboratory  system  he  was 
sensitive  to  the  interrelationships  be- 
tween the  primary  missions  and  the 
technology  transfer  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  laboratories  and  agencies. 

He  proved  particularly  adept  at  rec- 
ognizing needs  and  opportunities  for 
transferring  technology  and  was  skill- 
ful at  creating  Innovative  means  to 
effect  transfers.  His  leadership  skills 
made  it  possible  to  incorporate  a  wider 
range  of  laboratories  and  agencies  as 
participants  in  PLC,  resulting  in  a 
more  diversified  and  stronger  organi- 
zation which  has  increased  capabilities 
to  continue  making  significant  contri- 
butions. 

Because  of  his  experience  and  in- 
sights into  areas  of  needs  and  sensitivi- 
ties. Dr.  Stark  provided  an  invaluable 
service  to  our  Government  through 
counsel  and  advice  to  members  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches. 
Through  his  efforts.  Federal  technolo- 
gy transfer  has  become  a  visable  and 


important  tool  in  helping  to  improve 
U.S.  industrial  competitiveness.* 


THE  CITY-POLY  GAME,  BALTI- 
MORE'S OLDEST  FOOTBALL  RI- 
VALRY 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Thanksgiving,  thousands  of  Balti- 
moreans  came  out  to  cheer  for  the 
100th  playing  of  the  annual  City-Poly 
game,  one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  high 
school  football  rivalries.  This  Balti- 
more siJorts  institution  pits  teams 
from  a  Baltimore  City  College  and 
Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute,  two 
of  the  city's  oldest  and  proudest  public 
high  schools,  against  one  another  in 
an  athletic  tradition  stretching  back  to 
1888. 

A  recent  book  by  Mr.  Kyriakos  P. 
Marudas,  a  graduate  of  Baltimore  City 
College,  ably  captures  the  proud  histo- 
ries of  these  two  schools  and  the  many 
contributions  of  the  young  men  who 
wore  their  colors  on  the  playing  field, 
I  ask  that  excerpts  of  Mr.  Marudas' 
book  be  entered  into  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

The  City-Poly  Game 
(By  Kyriakos  P.  Marudas) 

The  Clty-Poly  football  game  started  on  an 
unknown  fall  date  in  1888.  when  the  two 
schools  played  each  other  at  Clifton  Park. 
Athletics  at  the  time  were  not  emphasized 
or  developed  very  much  at  the  schools. 
Indeed.  Polys  faculty  openly  discouraged 
athletics  until  1899.  when  WUliam  King 
became  Poly's  President.  For  its  part.  City 
had  few  athletic  teams  and,  in  football,  con- 
sistently endured  losing  seasons  to  college 
teams.  Nonetheless,  City  enjoyed  victories 
over  Poly  all  the  way  up  to  1908.  City's  play- 
ers referred  to  their  Poly  rivals  as  "scrubs," 
as  they  were  often  younger  and  not  as  expe- 
rienced in  football  skills. 

Yet,  after  twenty  years  of  City  victories, 
the  inevitable  happened.  Poly  defeated  City 
in  1908,  U-0.  in  front  of  2,000  spectators  at 
Oriole  Park.  The  win  gave  Poly  the  Inter- 
scholastic  Championship  of  the  East.  Since 
then,  the  City-Poly  game  has  seen  a  number 
of  winning  streaks,  with  one  team  victorious 
for  a  number  of  years  until  an  opposite 
trend  emerges. 

Strong,  if  not  excessive,  school  spirit  has 
been  displayed  by  the  schools  over  the 
years.  The  traditional  snake  dance  on 
Charles  Street  used  to  snag  traffic  for  hours 
in  the  1940's.  The  crowds  at  the  games  were 
consistently  over  20.000  and  games  have 
been  regularly  televised  since  1947.  Finally, 
the  Evening  Sun  gave  a  trophy,  depicting  a 
runner  with  his  arm  outstretched  to  block  a 
tackier,  to  the  team  winning  a  series  of  five 
games.  There  have  been  several  attempts  to 
steal  these  trophies  from  the  respective 
schools  over  the  years. 

Yet  fundamentally,  the  City-Poly  game 
reflects  a  positive  tradition.  It  solidified 
school  spirit  and  contributed  to  greater 
pride  and  respect  for  the  schools  by  their 
students.  This  pride  and  respect,  in  turn,  en- 
couraged the  students  to  work  more  dili- 
gently in  their  classes.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
reason  why  City  and  Poly  graiiduates  have 
gone  onto  successful  careers. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  Baltimore  metropoli- 
tan area's  development  has  been  directly  af- 
fected by  the  leadership  of  Poly  and  City 


alumni.  Poly  graduates  have  played  a  major 
role  in  creating  high  technology  industries 
In  the  region.  Meanwhile,  Baltimore's  politi- 
cal direction  has  been  led  by  City  graduates 
who  collectively  have  held  virtually  every 
important  elected  office  in  the  area.  Finally, 
graduates  of  both  schools  have  held  key  po- 
sitions in  the  business  field,  directing  large 
financial  and  conmiercial  firms.  Clearly 
then,  these  schools  have  exerted  a  construc- 
tive influence  on  the  entire  spectrum  of  Bal- 
timore's growth  and  progress.* 


PACIFIC  BASIN  FORUM 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  on  April  13,  Senator  Cranston 
and  others  submitted  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  27,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Pacific  Basin  Forum.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor,  along  with 
Senators  Dodd,  Murkowski,  and 
Bradley.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  concurrent  resolution  urgent 
and  serious  consideration. 

Too  often  in  the  history  of  interna- 
tional politics  nations  have  established 
new  diplomatic  forums  only  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  crisis.  We  created  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Na- 
tions after  suffering  from  the  horrors 
of  world  war.  We  began  the  practice  of 
holding  annual  economic  summits  for 
the  leaders  of  the  seven  major  demo- 
cratic nations  in  response  to  the  OPEC 
shocks  of  the  early  1970's.  Today  we 
would  be  shortsighted  and  irresponsi- 
ble if  we  waited  for  some  new  conflict 
or  economic  dislocation  before  begin- 
ning the  practice  of  regular  and  high 
level  consultation  with  the  nations 
that  increasingly  hold  the  key  to  eco- 
nomic progress  and  military  security 
in  and  aroimd  the  basin  of  the  world's 
largest  ocean. 

The  importance  of  the  countries  oc- 
cupying the  Pacific  rim  for  American 
economic,  military  and  political  inter- 
ests is  beyond  dispute.  Some  of  our 
largest  and  fastest  growing  trading 
partners  are  Pacific  Ocean  nations. 
Between  1980  and  1987,  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  grew  by 
116  percent  while  the  total  American 
involvement  in  international  com- 
merce grew  by  only  41  percent.  Forty 
American  States,  including  Indiana, 
now  maintain  permanent  trade  offices 
in  Tokyo;  and  it  has  become  common 
place  for  Governors  and  mayors,  as 
well  as  cabinet  officers  and  trade  rep- 
resentatives, to  fly  to  Pacific  capitals 
to  promote  new  markets  for  trade  and 
toiu-ism. 

Some  of  our  largest  overseas  mili- 
tary deployments  and  some  of  our 
most  important  overseas  bases  are 
found  in  Pacific  Basin  nations.  Forty- 
three  thousand  American  troops  now 
serve  in  South  Korea  and  facilities 
vital  to  American  and  regional  security 
are  located  in  the  Philippines  and  in 
other  Asian  nations.  Changes  in  any  of 
these  deployments  or  base  arrange- 
ments cannot  be  considered  as  issues 
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affecting  only  the  United  States  and 
the  individual  countries  in  which  our 
troops  and  facilities  are  currently  lo- 
cated. The  defense  of  the  region  de- 
pends on  American  soldiers,  sailors 
and  airmen  and  the  United  States  de- 
pends on  the  cooperation  of  many  na- 
tions in  order  to  maintain  those  forces. 
Just  as  our  trade  is  mutually  depend- 
ent, so  too  is  our  military  security. 

Critical  issues  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  regional  security  for  the  Pa- 
cific Basin  cannot  be  effectively  dis- 
cussed or  resolved  in  a  complicated 
web  of  splintered  bilateral  negotia- 
tions and  agreements.  Regional  issues 
need  a  regional  forum.  In  the  case  of 
our  important  dealings  with  Europe, 
regional  security  and  economic  organi- 
zations—NATO and  the  European 
Community— are  already  in  place.  In 
the  Pacific  Basin  existing  alliance 
structures  and  economic  organizations 
do  not  have  the  widespread  member- 
ship or  the  broad  perspective  neces- 
sary for  effective  regional  delibera- 
tions. 

Make  no  mistake.  Creation  of  a  new 
and  regular  series  of  international 
meetings  does  not.  in  and  of  itself, 
solve  serious  economic  or  strategic 
problems.  But  the  failure  to  create  ef- 
fective forums  for  regional  diplomacy, 
or  the  faUure  to  use  them  wisely, 
leaves  us  vulnerable  to  crisis  situations 
and  without  any  instnmients  for  long 
range  policymaking  beyond  crisis  man- 
agement. In  an  age  of  complicated 
international  economic,  political,  and 
military  relations  we  can.  and  must,  do 
better  than  that. 

The  Pacific  Basin  Forum  is  a  sensi- 
ble step  toward  improved  relations 
with  nations  bound  to  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  economic  health  and 
national  security  of  our  country.  It  de- 
serves our  support  and  encourage- 
ment.* 


goal  was  to  provide  comprehensive 
protection  against  the  costs  of  health 
care  to  the  largest  number  of  people 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Like  other  Blue  Cross  plans  sprout- 
ing up  across  the  country.  Blue  Cross 
of  Rhode  Island  protected  people  and 
their  families  against  financial  ruin  re- 
sulting from  the  cost  of  a  serious  ill- 
ness or  injury.  From  its  inception,  this 
new  health  coverage  concept  was  well 
received  by  the  public.  By  1942.  mem- 
bership had  reached  100,000.  Today, 
more  than  three-quarters  of  all  Rhode 
Islanders  are  covered  by  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  of  Rhode  Island. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Rhode  Island  has  progressed  dramati- 
cally from  its  first  days  in  the  old 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Building, 
in  Providence's  financial  district.  It 
has  grown  from  a  corporation  of  8 
people  to  one  of  the  State's  major  em- 
ployers, with  1,800  employees. 

As  the  job  of  providing  health  care 
coverage  has  grown,  so  have  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield.  By  1966,  Blue  Cross  was  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  Feder- 
al Medicare  Program  and  the  newly 
created  Plan  65  Program. 

It  is  my  honor  to  call  attention  to 
the  fine  tradition  of  service  the  em- 
ployees of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
have  provided  to  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  over  the  past  50  years.  I  join 
with  all  Rhode  Islanders  in  congratu- 
lating Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Rhode  Island  on  its  50th  anniversary. 
Thank  you  for  your  efforts  of  the  past 
50  years,  and  best  wishes  for  even 
greater  accomplishments  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


MARKING  THE  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  BLUE  CROSS  AND 
BLUE  SHIELD  OF  RHODE 
ISLAND 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  one  of  the  Rhode 
Island's  foremost  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions. Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Rhoce  Island.  This  year  Rhode  Island 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  celebrates 
its  50th  anniversary  of  providing 
health  care  coverage  to  the  citizens  of 
our  State.  To  mark  this  anniversary 
the  employees  of  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  plan  on  sponsoring  a  series  of 
civic  and  charitable  activities  through- 
out the  State. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Rhode  Island  opened  its  doors  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939,  just  days  before  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  The  Rhode 
Island  Legislature  and  Gov.  William 
H  Vanderbilt  led  the  way  for  the  m- 
corporation  of  the  Hospital  Service 
Corp.— later  known  as  Blue  Cross.  Its 


SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
BANGLADESH 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
United  States  examines  closely  its  de- 
fense priorities  against  ever-constrict- 
ing budgetary  resources,  I  am  happy 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
an  example  of  allied  defense  coopera- 
tion that  holds  great  promise.  I  refer 
to  the  Pacific  Area  Senior  Officer  Lo- 
gistics Seminar. 

PASOLS  IS  PAVING  THE  ROAD  TO  A  BRIGHTER 
FUTURE  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

PASOLS,  as  it  is  referred  to,  may 
provide  a  model  for  future  forms  of  co- 
operation between  like-minded  nations 
committed  to  both  security  and  the 
nation-building  process  in  the  Pacific 
region.  This  little  known  consortium 
of  nations  takes  the  notion  of  mutual 
security  several  steps  forward. 
PASOLS  is  the  only  multinational, 
multi  (military)  service,  and  ministeri- 
al or  cabinet-level  forum  for  grassroots 
cooperation  in  the  Pacific  region.  It 
takes  cooperation  out  of  the  arm-chair 
strategist  level,  placing  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  implementers.  The  environment 
is  apolitical  and  dedicated  to  mutual 
cooperation. 


You  may  be  surprised  to  learn,  Mr. 
President,  the  PASOLS  has  been  oper- 
ating for  nearly  18  years,  with  uninter- 
rupted meetings  annually  hosted  by 
its  member  nations.  While  10  of  these 
meetings  were  hosted  by  the  United 
States,  which  provides  a  permanent 
secretariat,  in  either  Honolulu  or  Oki- 
nawa, the  past  two  were  held  in  Aus- 
tralia and,  this  year.  In  Dacca.  Bangla- 
desh—a rather  remarkable  and  ap- 
plaudable  achievement  in  light  of  the 
unprecedented  series  of  crippling  dis- 
asters managed  by  the  nation,  and 
about  which  I  intend  to  say  much 
more. 

The  member  nations  include  Austra- 
lia. Bangladesh.  Canada.  Indonesia, 
Japan,  Korea,  Kiribati,  Malaysia,  Mal- 
dives, New  Zealand,  New  Guinea,  the 
Philippines,  Singapore.  Sri  Lanka. 
Thailand.  Tonga,  the  United  States. 
Vanuatu,  the  Solomons,  and  West 
Samoa. 

With  so  vast  a  region  to  cover, 
PASOLS  has  become  one  of  the  most 
effective  fonun  for  development  of 
self-sufficiency  and  self-reliance 
among  individual  states,  while  provid- 
ing the  basis  for  mutual  cooperation 
leading  to  regional  stability.  More  im- 
portantly, Mr.  President,  is  the  frame- 
work that  PASOLS  provides  for  confi- 
dence building  among  the  member  na- 
tions, and  especially  those  that  are 
emerging  in  this  vibrant,  rapidly  grow- 
ing region  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  this  distin- 
guished body  much  about  confidence 
building  from  a  mutual  defense  per- 
spective. We  have  seen  such  measures 
contribute  meaningfully  to  the  arms 
control  process  in  Europe.  However,  in 
this  region,  as  manifest  from  the  pur- 
poses of  PASOUS,  national  building  is 
given  a  new  and  mighty  thrust 
through  participation  in  PASOLS' 
confidence-building  framework.  In  this 
sense,  PASOLS  goes  far  beyond  even 
its  own  charter;  please  allow  me  to 

The  five  thrusts  of  PASOLS"  efforts 
fulfill  an  objective  that  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  every  other  nation, 
regardless  of  its  rank  in  the  interna- 
tional commimity,  seek:  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  economic  base  from 
which  self-confidence,  commercial  and 
economic  sufficiency,  an  adequate  and 
self-reliant  defense  capability,  and 
even  pride  can  emerge.  Interestingly, 
PASOLS'  objectives,  although  de- 
fense-oriented, promote  these  more 
basic  goals,  as  does  NATO.  For  exam- 
ple, cooperation  on  transportation  de- 
velopment includes  better  distribution 
networking,  bulk  and  containerization 
shipping  methods,  and  freight  for- 
warding, without  which  any  export 
program  is  stillborn. 

Supply  management  methodologies 
are  also  developed.  Here,  inventory 
management,  warehousing,  and  ship- 
ment    preparation     information     are 
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shared.  Maintenance  concepts  empha- 
size good  equipment  handling  and  cost 
savings  through  better  asset  usage.  Lo- 
gistics technologies  are  explored  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  computer-based 
management  systems  that  are  very 
much  tailored  to  a  country's  economic 
capability.  Finally,  and  impressively. 
extensive  discussions  are  conducted  on 
procurement  management,  which  in- 
cludes concepts  from  which  our  own 
sophisticated  economy  would  very 
much  benefit. 

PASOLS  IS  SBXVnVG  U.S.  IlfTERKSTS  IN  DETEMSE 
BCONOinKS 

Mr.  President,  we  wring  our  hands 
over  our  foreign  commitments.  In  ad- 
I  dition  to  our  NATO  and  other  Europe- 
an-related arrangements,  we  are  com- 
mitted by  treaty  or  bilateral  pacts  to 
the  defense  of  Japan,  South  Korea, 
the  Philippines,  and  Australia.  In  the 
interest  of  regional  stability,  we  have 
made  other  commitments  in  the 
region,  which  include  those  to  Paki- 
stan. 

Historically,  we  have  deployed  forces 
and  provided  military  assistance  as  the 
most  tangible  evidence  of  our  commit- 
ments. As  the  economic  priorities  of 
the  United  States  have  undergone  a 
wrenching  change  since  Vietnam,  we 
have  searched  vigorously  for  alterna- 
tives: whereas  troop  amd  other  force 
deployments  have  diminished  or  are 
likely  to  in  the  near  future,  our  com- 
mitments, both  moral  and  legal,  need 
to  be  reexamined  in  a  very  creative 
manner.  In  this  sense,  PASOL£  may 
have  been  ahead  of  its  time. 

For  one  thing,  security  assistance  is 
no  longer  Justified  for  many  in  the  Pa- 
cific region.  Accordingly,  Korea  has 
seen  itself  removed  from  the  list  of 
grant  recipients.  If  the  fiscal  year  1989 
debate  on  security  assistance  is  any 
guide,  other  nations  are  likely  to  face 
diminished  material  support  from  the 
United  States  as  their  economies 
become  robust,  as  evident  from  the 
trade  surpluses  that  many  have  with 
the  United  States.  For  these  nations. 
UJS.  assistance  in  the  form  of  the  tsrpe 
of  cooperation  provided  through  the 
PASOLS  framework  may  offer  the 
best  way  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  working  relationship  in  a 
changing  security  and  budgetary  cli- 
mate. In  fact,  PASOLS  itself  reflects  a 
deep  understanding  of  this  change. 
This  can  be  witnessed  from  the  types 
of  presentations  made  in  the  Dacca 
meeting  this  year.  For  example,  Singa- 
pore delivered  a  sophisticated  sketch 
of  life-cycle  equipment  management. 
This  involved  emphasis  on  smart  pro- 
curement followed  by  equally  wise 
maintenance  and  support  of  such 
assets.  New  Zealand  presented  a  com- 
puter-based model  for  inventory  man- 
agement and  equipment  use  ratings 
during  military  exercises  or  other 
times  of  extraordinary  use.  The  Phil- 
ippines outlined  a  series  of  plans  that 
highlight  an  important  goal  of  U.S.  se- 


curity assistance  policy:  self-reliance. 
The  Filipino  plan  included  long-range 
development  of  spare  parts  manufac- 
turing capability  for  various  types  of 
transport  vehicles  provide  by  the 
United  States. 

But  perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
event  of  the  entire  conference  was  the 
series  of  presentations  made  by  the 
Bauigladesh  hosts  on  the  use  of  mili- 
tary organizations  in  Third  World 
nation  building.  This  topic  reached  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  fiscal  year  1989 
debate  in  the  Senate  that  covered  the 
new  focus  of  security  assistance  policy. 
bamglaoesh:  a  case  history  op  enughtemed 

disaster  mamagklfeitt  in  the  third  world 

Mr.  President,  Third  World  nations 
are  characterized,  tf  not  defined,  by 
difficulties  in  institution  building. 
With  few  exceptions,  unstable  political 
conditions,  faltering  economies,  mixed 
societies,  and,  often,  ill-defined  territo- 
rial boundaries  defy  even  the  best  ef- 
forts to  organize  the  policymaking  ma- 
chinery of  the  state. 

Bangladesh  fits  into  a  few  of  these 
categories.  On  the  positive  side,  its 
elected  civilian  Government  and 
highly  pluralistic  political  party  struc- 
ture legitimatize  whatever  policy  ef- 
forts the  Government  makes  in  the 
domestic  and  international  arena. 
However,  as  in  all  democracies,  policy 
success  is  defined  by  popular  accept- 
ability—the obvious  key  to  electoral 
survival,  as  we  in  this  body  know  and 
share  with  all  other  democracies,  re- 
gardless of  their  level  of  development. 

Bangladesh  is  a  nation  with  a  rich 
history.  Having  struggled  for  its  inde- 
pendence, it  entered  the  international 
state  system  with  built-in  pride  rooted 
in  its  own  language  and  culture  of  an- 
cient origins.  Key  to  its  independence, 
of  course,  was  its  military  organiza- 
tion. Trained  by  the  British  and  later 
the  Pakistanis,  it  stands  beside  the 
noble  institution  of  the  civil  service 
where,  as  in  India,  the  creme  de  la 
creme  joined  its  ranks. 

In  a  state  with  an  underdeveloped 
economy,  and  beset  by  natural  disas- 
ters of  such  unimaginable  magnitude 
that  even  foreign  witnesses  believe 
themselves  to  be  fantasizing,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  military  organiza- 
tion survives  as  a  remedy  of  first 
choices  as  well  as  last  resort.  There  is 
simply  nothing  in  between. 

But  the  situation  in  Bangladesh  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  many  other 
Third  World  nations  where  military 
regimes  determine  public  policy  prior- 
ities. Rather,  their  role  is  little  differ- 
ent from  even  the  early  American  ex- 
perience when  West  Point  served  as 
the  institution  responsible  for  training 
the  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  that 
was  to  guide  the  opening  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  West.  Indeed,  even  today, 
the  corps  remains  responsible  for 
much  of  our  public  works. 

Many  scholars  have  written  on  the 
useful  role  of  military  organizations  in 


nation  building.  In  more  modem  histo- 
ry, Lucien  Pye's  classic  work  on  post- 
war Burma  has  become  a  guide  for  re- 
sponsible military  participation  in  in- 
stitution development  as  part  of  the 
nation-building  process. 

Bangladesh:  marshalling  resources  to  deal 

WITH  disasters 

Bangladesh's  experience  with  the 
notorious  floods  of  1954,  1955,  1974. 
1987.  and  1988  fully  tested  its  institu- 
tions. The  confluence  of  three  great 
rivers,  the  Ganges,  the  Manghnna, 
and  the  Brahmaputra  caused  16  floods 
over  a  period  of  45  years.  Most  trou- 
blesome were  2  successive  years  of 
floods  in  1987  and  1988,  the  latter  year 
causing  50  percent  more  devastation 
than  1987  in  terms  of  the  land  area 
that  became  submerged. 

Since  there  is  little  reliable  and  com- 
plete information  on  the  more  recent 
1988  flood,  we  must  reply  on  1987  sta- 
tistics, and  they  are  awesome:  40  mil- 
lion persons  were  displaced,  nearly 
90,000  square  kilometers  of  territory 
were  under  water,  and  most  crops 
planted  in  the  preflood  cycle  were  es- 
sentially destroyed.  The  lines  of  com- 
munication, such  as  airports,  road- 
ways, canals,  and  rivers  were  denied  to 
assistance  efforts  at  a  time  when  they 
were  needed  most.  By  way  of  compari- 
son, it  is  as  if  30  of  our  50  U.S.  States 
were  under  water,  and  100  million 
Americans  without  their  homes. 

The  Bangladeshi  turned  to  the  only 
existing  organized  relief  force  in  its 
state:  the  military  services.  In  this 
country,  unlike  our  own.  much  of  the 
armed  forces  budget  is  devoted  to.  or 
indirectly  or  directly  related  to  civil  ef- 
forts to  mitigate  the  effects  of  natural 
disasters. 

The  Bangladesh  Army  responds  in 
three  stages.  Pre-disaster  plans  are  put 
in  place.  Alert  orders  are  designed,  mo- 
bilization standby  procedures  exer- 
cised, and  disaster  control  teams  desig- 
nated along  with  reserve  capabilities 
to  back  up  early  force  commitments. 
Civil  authorities  participate  fully  in 
the  planning  as  well  as  execution 
phases. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  army 
is  the  only  major  indigenous  institu- 
tion that  recruits  members  from  prov- 
inces according  to  quotas.  People  in 
rural  districts  trust  the  army,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  choice  of  the  institu- 
tion in  dealing  with  such  problems. 
Whereas  politicians  will  usually  favor 
their  own  constituents,  and  adminis- 
trators will  favor  those  on  whom  their 
careers  depend,  the  Bangladeshi  mili- 
tary organization  is  national  in  scope 
and  pun>ose. 

During  the  onset  of  an  actual  disas- 
ter, good  prior  planning  shows.  Trans- 
ports have  been  set  aside  for  deploy- 
ment, communication  networks  have 
been  organized  and  monitoring  cells 
are  in  place.  Responsiveness,  not 
unlike  military  readiness,  becomes  key 
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to  effective  disaster  management  in 
the  face  of  the  overwhelming  odds 
that  only  nature  can  deliver.  Medical 
aid  can  be  provided;  on  another  lesser 
known  scale,  good  population  manage- 
ment can  diminish  further  disasters  by 
avoiding  panic.  Indeed,  repeated  num- 
bers of  foreign  observers  commented 
on  the  surprising  cheerfulness  and  re- 
silience that  they  found  among  flood 
survivors,  evidence  of  the  peoples'  self- 
confidence. 

In  the  final,  post-disaster  stage,  ad- 
ministration can  be  handed  to  civil  au- 
thorities in  an  orderly  manner,  con- 
struction efforts  beg\m,  and  relief 
goods  equitably  distributed  along  with 
medical  services  until  a  sense  of  nor- 
malcy returns. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  ability  of  the  Bangla- 
desh Army  to  commence  and  continue 
flood  control  efforts.  These  include 
embankments,  catchments,  dredging 
artery  diversions,  and  other  major 
water  management  and  artwork 
projects.  In  addition,  communications 
and  transportation  infrastructure 
often  has  to  be  totally  restored  in 
many  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  engaged  in  this 
long  discourse  on  PASOLS,  on  our  se- 
curity assistance  and  cooperation  poli- 
cies, and,  especially,  on  Bangladesh  for 
one  pointed  purpose:  While  I  share  all 
Americans'  determination  to  help  Ban- 
gladesh deal  with  its  disaster-prone 
setting,  I  want  to  do  still  more. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  more 
International  Military  Education 
Training  [IMET]  assistance  for  Ban- 
gladesh. This  initiative  is  entirely  con- 
sonant with  the  guidance  provided  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
to  the  President  on  the  subject  of 
•nation-building  training. "  Please 
allow  me  to  cite  one  particular  passage 
from  the  fiscal  year  1989  report's  text 
that  I  find  most  poignant: 

[SAC  reported  its  belief!  '"  *  '  that  mili- 
tary training  professionals  in  many  develop- 
ing countries  would  benefit  from  the  train- 
ing which  enhances  their  ability  to  con- 
struct public  works  and  to  engage  in  other 
activities  helpful  to  the  economic  and  social 
devdopment  of  their  countries.  •  *  •  (T)he 
Committee  encourages  the  Department  of 
State  and  DOD  to  allocate  a  portion  of  the 
funds  rnade  available  each  year  for  IMET 
for  training  of  foreign  military  personnel  in 
nation-building  activities  including  engi- 
neering, conmiunications.  electronics,  main- 
tenance, medicine,  logistics,  management, 
and  jurisprudence." 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
taking  the  time  to  listen  to  this  histo- 
ry; I  know  that  I  can  depend  on  my 
colleagues  to  support,  at  least  a  five- 
fold increase  of  IMET  training  alloca- 
tions to  Bangladesh,  an  increase 
which,  I  hasten  to  add,  will  cost  about 
$1  miUion,  but  which  will  bring  many 
times  that  return  to  our  inherent 
sense  of  humanitarian  purpose.* 


HONORING  DOMINIC 
OLEJNICZAK 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  passing  of 
a  great  American,  Mr.  Dominic  Olej- 
niczak  of  Green  Bay. 

Olejniczak  was  well  known  to  gen- 
erations of  football  fans  as  the  driving 
force  behind  the  great  Green  Bay 
Packers  team  of  the  1960's.  But  his  life 
achievement  far  transcended  the 
boundaries  of  the  gridiron. 

What  we  remember  most  about  Do- 
minic Olejniczak  is  how  he  turned 
around  a  team  with  a  1-10-1  record 
into  the  most  talented  team  in  profes- 
sional football  history.  How  he  discov- 
ered Vince  Lombardi,  whose  genius 
was  languishing  in  obscurity,  and  gave 
hin  the  coaching  opportunity  of  a  life- 
time. And  how  he  helped  save  the 
Packers  from  financial  ruin  back  in 
the  1950's. 

But  these  achievements,  impressive 
though  they  are,  don't  paint  a  full 
portrait  of  Dominic  Olejniczak.  He 
was  also  a  dedicated  public  servant 
and  member  of  the  Green  Bay  commu- 
nity. 

Throughout  his  80  years,  Olejniczak 
never  lost  sight  of  the  needs  of  his 
neighbors  and  of  the  community  at 
large.  He  served  with  distinction  as 
mayor  of  Green  Bay  from  1945  to 
1955,  worked  to  build  a  new  city  stadi- 
um—and thus  made  Green  Bay  the 
biggest  little  town  in  America. 

Olejniczak  tapped  into  the  spirit  of 
the  people  of  Green  Bay,  and  brought 
out  the  deepest  potential  that  lay 
within  them.  One  might  say  he  did  for 
his  conmiunity  what  he  did  for  his 
football  players— called  on  them  to  be 
as  successful  as  their  God-given  tal- 
ents would  allow. 

Olejniczak  didn't  just  discover  Vince 
Lombardi.  He  discovered  Green  Bay. 
And  he  shared  them  both  with  all 
Americans,  a  gift  for  which  we  must 
all  remain  grateful  as  we  honor  his 
memory. 

I  join  the  whole  Green  Bay  family  in 
expressing  my  best  wishes  and  condo- 
lences to  Mrs.  Regina  Olejniczak  and 
their  sons  Thomas  and  Mark.» 


MIDDLE  EASTERN  REALITIES 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
an  editorial,  entitled  "Middle  Eastern 
Realities,"  appeared  recently  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  It  details  some  of 
the  very  daunting  security  concerns 
facing  any  Israeli  leader  trying  to  ad- 
vance the  peace  process.  Anyone  who 
has  visited  Israel  has  seen  firsthand 
how  narrow  and  exposed  pre- 1967  Is- 
raeli territory  was.  At  one  point,  the 
distance  between  Israel's  former 
border  with  Jordan  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  was  only  9  miles— shorter 
than  the  distance  from  downtown 
Minneapolis  to  downtown  St.  Paul. 

For  Israel,  the  question  is  one  of  its 
own  national  survival:  how  to  protect 


its  own  security  from  a  host  of  Arab 
armies  that  greatly  outnumber— and 
outspend— Israel's  defense  forces  while 
resolving  the  Palestinian  problem.  I 
believe  the  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  illustrates  well  this  Middle 
Eastern  reality.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Middle  Eastern  Reauties 
The  Middle  East,  its  problems  normally 
far  away,  is  on  America's  doorstep  this 
week.  Israel's  Yitzhak  Shamir  and  Egypt's 
Hosni  Mubarak  are  both  making  separate 
visits  to  talk  with  President  Bush.  With  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  In  the  lead,  Mr.  Bush 
is  talking  about  an  international  peace  con- 
ference and  the  need  for  "a  new  atmos- 
phere." Over  the  years,  Washington  prob- 
ably has  spent  more  time  sitting  in  rooms  In 
Washington  talking  about  the  Middle  East 
than  any  other  foreign-policy  problem.  We 
suspect  the  quality  of  that  talk  would  bene- 
fit greatly  if  both  George  Bush  and  Jim 
Baiker  personally  toured  those  portions  of 
the  old  Palestine  Mandate  that  sit  at  the 
heart  of  this  matter. 

We  did  so  recently,  particularly  the  hills 
of  Samaria.  The  United  Nations  had  allot- 
ted these  hills  to  the  Jordanians  In  1947. 
They  would  still  have  them  but  for  the  fact 
that  in  1967  during  the  Six  Day  War,  when 
it  looked  as  if  Israel  would  be  destroyed  by 
Syria  and  Egypt,  Jordan  belatedly  joined 
the  fray,  only  to  lose  Judea  as  well  as  Sama- 
ria. Arab  attacks  In  1973  failed  to  destroy 
Israel,  and  Jordan  abandoned  Its  claim  to 
the  lands  last  year. 

We  entered  by  car  northeast  of  Tel  Aviv, 
at  a  point  where  according  to  the  old  lines 
of  1949,  Israel  was  but  nine  miles  wide.  The 
rocky  hills  rise  sharply  (some,  but  not  all, 
have  enough  grass  to  graze  goats,  and  In  the 
valleys  there  Is  increasing  agriculture  by 
Arabs  and  Jews).  In  1977  in  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria there  were  25  Jewish  settlements  and 
two  more  under  construction;  today  there 
are  138.  Our  guide— Ariel  Sharon,  who  was  a 
minister  Involved  In  the  development  of  this 
region  when  much  of  the  expansion  was 
planned— routed  us  near  or  through  a  dozen 
of  these  towns,  neat  concrete  and  stucco 
housing,  some  with  factories,  university  or 
agricultural  buildings. 

To  the  Israelis,  the  most  striking  thing 
about  this  area  is  Its  military  significance  by 
three  Important  measures:  depth  (from  the 
Samarian  hills  one  can  scan  with  the  naked 
eye  the  Israeli  coast  and  Its  main  population 
centers);  the  eastern  front  (a  quick  drive 
Inland  and  one  is  looking  at  the  Jordan 
River  and  the  potential  Invasion  routes  of 
Jordan.  Syria  and  Iraq);  and  Jenisalem 
(these  hills  feed  to  the  approaches  of  Isra- 
el's capital).  Jewish  towns  now  overlook  the 
most  Important  military  vantage  points. 
Intersections  ajid  roads. 

It  is  sobering  to  stand  in  the  Samarian 
hills  with  General  Sharon,  to  listen  to  his 
explication  of  their  military  significance 
and  to  be  reminded  by  him  that  Czechoslo- 
vakia's key  defensive  positions  lay  in  the  Su- 
detenland,  which  was  lost  through  peace  ne- 
gotiations at  Munich.  One  thing  the  visitor 
notices  is  how  small  the  perspectives  are  in 
this  region,  which  Is  why  global  strategists 
worry  about  a  conflict  today  escalating  out 
of  control.  Imagine,  for  Instance,  the  Impli- 
cations of  Iraqi  chemical  weapons  being 
launched  indiscriminately  aboard  inaccurate 
missiles.  Israel  would  no  doubt  take  what 
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measures  it  thought  necessary  to  end  an  as- 
sault by  such  weapons. 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  in  Israel  a  responsible 
official  who  doubts  that  the  Arab  riots  and 
the  current  peace  overtures  are  part  of  a 
broader  military  strategy.  While  the  PLO's 
chairman.  Yasser  Arafat,  is  talking  peace  to 
the  Americans  and  the  Western  press,  his 
PLO  colleagues  are  reminding  the  Arabs  of 
the  "phased  plan"  adopted  in  1974  by  the 
Palestine  National  Council  in  Carlo.  The 
plan  eyes  the  destruction  of  Israel  in 
phases,  starting  with  the  declaration  of  a 
PLO  state  on  any  land  that  can  be  gained 
and  operating  from  there. 

As  recently  as  November  of  last  year  the 
PLO  Journal  Al-Yom  Al-Sabah  quoted  Abu 
lyad.  Mr.  Arafat's  key  deputy,  as  saying 
that  the  PNC  decisions  last  year  in  Algiers, 
which  set  the  stage  for  the  current  peace 
overtures,  "are  a  refinement  of  the  Palestin- 
ian position  as  adopted  in  the  Phased  Plan 
In  Carlo  14  years  ago.  .  .  .The  PNC  session 
in  Algiers  in  1968  was  meant  to  revitalize 
this  program  and  to  create  a  mechanism  to 
get  it  moving." 

In  January,  the  Agence  Prance  Press 
quoted  Nayif  Hawatmeh,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Pal- 
estine, a  PLO  constituent,  as  saying.  "The 
Palestine  struggle  should  now  be  aimed  at 
creating  a  state  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
This  will  not  prevent  us  from  achieving  our 
final  aim  of  liberating  all  of  Palestine."  Mr. 
Bush's  State  Department  Arabists  undoubt- 
edly can  provide  him  with  reams  of  this  doc- 
umentary material. 

Even  in  the  volatile  politics  of  the  Middle 
East  it's  important  to  note  gradations  of  re- 
sponsibility among  the  players.  Egypt  con- 
cluded and  has  honored  a  iieace  with  its  Is- 
raeli neighbor.  In  resolving  the  Taba  dis- 
pute recently.  Egypt  showed  an  ability  to 
negotiate  responsibly  toward  a  goal,  rather 
than  bluster  for  the  world  media.  Jordan 
obviously  wants  out  of  this  conflict.  It  is 
harder  to  gauge  precisely  the  Intentions  of  a 
Saudi  Arabia  that  is  embarking  on  a  $30  bil- 
lion arms-buying  binge. 

But  can  Israel  assume  that  any  of  these 
could  stand  aside  in  a  war  provoked  by  Arab 
hotheads  such  as  Iraq  and  Syria?  Israel 
faces  on  its  eastern  front  more  combat  divi- 
sions than  the  21  active  divisions  that  exist 
in  the  U.S.  Army;  Iraq's  army  alone  has  bal- 
looned since  1979  to  47  divisions  from  seven. 
Israeli  analysts  have  little  doubt  that  were  a 
Palestinian  state  to  be  set  up  on  the  West 
Bank  the  region's  forces  would  gradually  (or 
suddenly)  be  brought  forward  and,  without 
a  buffer,  the  Jewish  state  would  be  in 
mortal  peril. 

To  put  it  plainly,  what  is  at  stake  in  any 
"new"  political  arrangement  is  Israel's  sur- 
vival. And  in  turn  what  is  at  stake  for  the 
United  States  is  the  credibility  of  this  coun- 
try's commitment  to  an  embattled  nation 
that  has  remained  a  democratic  outpost  for 
40  years.  Rather  than  see  Israel  destroyed 
in  any  war,  the  U.S.  almost  certainly  would 
feel  forced  to  Intervene,  politically  and  per- 
haps militarily.  If,  however,  it  remains  the 
goal  of  U.S.  policy  to  prevent  war  in  this 
region,  it  is  no  doubt  easier  to  do  so  by 
making  its  loyalties  clear  now.  rather  than 
when  the  armies  are  moving.* 


UMI 


THE  CHALLENGE  PACING  DENG 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  I  recently  read  in 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  written  by 
Mr.  Eric  Hotung.  I  believe  this  gentle- 


man's perspective  and  comments  re- 
garding the  actions  of  China's  Chair- 
man Deng  Xiaoping  are  certainly 
worthy  of  our  attention,  and  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  article  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Thk  Chaixenge  Facing  Dkrc 
(By  Eric  Hotung) 

Ten  years  after  he  helped  open  a  new  era 
in  Slno-American  relations  by  normalizing 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States. 
China's  Chairman  Deng  Xiaoping  has  sent 
an  unmistakeable  signal  that  he  intends  to 
continue  his  relentless  drive  to  modernize 
the  economy  of  the  world's  most  populous 
nation  and  transform  China  into  a  21st  cen- 
tury economic  superpower. 

The  recent  announcement  that  he  will  un- 
leash an  all-out  campaign  against  official 
corruption  offers  convincing  evidence  that 
the  aging  Chinese  leader  is  firmly  conmiit- 
ted  to  ending  profiteering  and  illegal  specu- 
lation by  privileged  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  If  there  were  any  doubt  about 
his  resolve,  it  was  removed  when  Mr.  Deng 
singled  out  a  state-owned  corporation  linked 
to  his  eldest  son  as  one  of  the  first  targets 
of  the  anti-corruption  campaign. 

While  prudence  dictates  a  "wait  and  see" 
attitude  as  to  the  outcome,  one  must  admire 
Mr.  Deng's  courage  and  tenacity  in  selecting 
the  China  Kanghua  Development  Corp.  as 
the  first  target  of  his  crackdown  on  official 
corruption.  The  company,  founded  in  June 
1987  and  given  special  tax  treatment  be- 
cause of  its  donations  to  a  charity  for  handi- 
capped Chinese,  was  successful  in  part  be- 
cause of  its  connections  with  the  Deng, 
family. 

Mr.  Deng's  firm  action,  which  was  under- 
scored by  the  tough  rhetoric  of  his  col- 
league Zhao  Ziyang  in  a  stieech  at  the  Third 
Plenary  Session  of  the  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee  in  September,  makes  it 
clear  that  Mr.  Deng  wants  to  halt  the  ramp- 
ant corruption  and  financial  mischief  that 
threatens  to  strangle  the  Chinese  economy. 

However,  there  are  signs  that,  in  seeking 
economic  reforms.  China's  leadership  is 
once  again  being  challenged  by  internal  op- 
position. How  severe  this  challenge  is  and  to 
what  extent  Mr.  Deng  and  his  allies  may  re- 
quire—or want— outside  help  is  not  yet 
clear. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  Mr. 
Deng's  hoped-for  economic  reforms  have 
not.  except  in  the  coastal  provinces  and 
treaty  ports,  made  significant  progress.  One 
cannot  expect  that  a  country  as  large  and 
diverse  and  as  steeped  in  feudalism  as  China 
could  be  turned  into  a  smoothly  functioning 
economic  system  overnight. 

Admittedly,  widespread  corruption  and 
wsiste,  along  with  other  excesses,  have  been 
growing  In  recent  years  and  now  threaten- 
ing to  get  out  of  hand.  But  rarely  can  bu- 
reaucratic machinery  move  without  the  lu- 
bricating effect  of  such  excesses,  even  in 
Western  nations. 

Certainly,  money  has  been  spent  on  non- 
productive ventures.  But  this,  too,  was  to  be 
expected  in  an  embryonic  giant  rediscover- 
ing new  strength  and  vitality  In  its  age-old 
entrepreneurial  tradition. 

Obviously,  there  was  bound  to  be  some 
dislocation  as  China  emerged  from  the  self- 
imposed  Isolation.  But  no  visitor  to  China 
can  fail  to  see  and  be  impressed  by  the  pul- 
sating energy  and  ambition  of  Its  people. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  reforms  is  still  in 
doubt,  but  their  failure  would  give  Mr. 
Deng's  enemies  considerable  political  capital 


and  perhaps  enable  them  to  succeed  in  por- 
traying him,  not  as  a  national  hero  who 
struck  off  the  shackles  of  feudalism,  but  as 
a  reviled  reformer  who  betrayed  the  fiduci- 
ary trust  laid  down  by  his  companions  of 
the  Long  March. 

If  Mr.  Deng  fails  to  "regulate  the  econom- 
ic environment"  (I.e.,  control  Inflation)  or  to 
"rectify  the  economic  order  "  (I.e.,  stamp  out 
corruption)  and  thus  falls  to  unite  private 
and  national  interest,  he  undoubtedly  will 
be  treated  harshly  by  Chinese  history— and 
perhaps  by  his  contemporaries  as  well. 

In  plotting  Mr.  Deng's  downfall  and  put- 
ting party  politics  and  ideology  before  na- 
tional welfare,  the  leftist  conservatives  may 
well  pause  to  consider  that  Mr.  Deng  and 
Mr.  Zhao  represent  the  best  and  most  credi- 
ble leadership  In  Western  eyes.  It  Is  to  the 
West,  after  all.  that  China  has  turned  time 
and  again  for  the  technology  needed  to  real- 
ize its  economic  and  industrial  aspirations- 
not  withstanding  the  recent  overtures  of 
Moscow.  If  they  leave  without  having  Influ- 
enced the  picking  of  their  successors,  the 
next  era  of  Chinese  history  will  be  fraught 
with  dangerous  uncertainty. 

The  re-emergence  of  the  leftist  conserv- 
atives could  have  an  even  more  unwelcome 
and  disabling  effect.  It  would  resurrect  the 
bureaucratic  stagnation  of  the  Mao-Stalin 
era,  tm  unworkable  system  that  the  Soviets 
themselves  have  now  consigned  to  the 
scrapheap  of  history.  The  Chinese  then 
would  be  forced  to  consider,  as  the  Russians 
are  doing  while  they  dig  through  the  rubble 
of  their  financial  Chernobyl,  whether  It  was 
worth  putting  party  doctrine  and  personal 
enmity  above  national  interest. 

Before  long,  the  Chinese  will  celebrate  the 
coming  of  the  Spring  Festival.  But  this  fes- 
tive season  also  will  usher  In  a  period  of  un- 
certainty as  the  West  watches  and  waits  for 
political  signals  to  decipher  and  decode. 
This  time  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  for 
China's  friends  In  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  ponder  what  Mr.  Deng  really  has 
accomplished  and  what  he  represents  in 
terms  of  stronger  Slno-American  relations. 

While  these  relations  have  not  always 
been  smooth  or  productive,  nevertheless 
they  have  allowed  realistic  forces  In  both 
countries  to  establish  a  foundation  for 
building  even  more  stable  relations  In  the 
future.  Mr.  Deng's  friends  anil  enemies  alike 
should  consider  whether  this  edifice,  whose 
cornerstone  was  so  carefully  laid  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Chou  En-lai.  who  probably 
will  go  down  as  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  the  20th  century,  is  worth  preserv- 
ing. No  reasonable  person  could  seriously 
suggest  otherwise. 

(Eric  Hotung.  a  Hong  Kong  business  exec- 
utive, is  chairman  and  founder  of  the 
Hotung  Institute  for  International  Stud- 
ies.)* 


THE  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
FEDERAL  HOLIDAY  COMMIS- 
SION REAUTHORIZATION  ACT 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  Senator  Nunn  and 
many  others  in  cosponsoring  S.  431,  an 
act  to  reauthorize  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Federal  Holiday  Commission. 

The  need  for  reauthorization  is 
clear:  the  Commission's  work  is  simply 
not  done.  Although  the  Commission 
has  met  with  great  success  since  its  in- 
ception nearly  5  years  ago.  six  States 
to  date  do  not  legally  recognize  the 
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King  holiday.  Moreover,  mere  is  still 
much  to  be  done  in  promoting  the 
celebration  of  King's  work,  disseminat- 
ing his  teachings,  and  establishing 
events  to  commemorate  his  legacy. 

The  King  holiday  serves  as  a  time  of 
national  reflection  on  democratic 
values,  equal  opportunity,  and  individ- 
ual freedom  and  dignity.  Work  toward 
the  ultimate  realization  of  King's 
dream  will  be  greatly  furthered  with 
the  adoption  of  this  measure. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  our  ef- 
forts.* 


MEDICARE  PART  B  REIMBURSE- 
MENT FOR  PHYSICIAN  ASSIST- 
ANTS 
•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  over  10  years.  Congress  has 
wrestled  with  the  role  of  physician  as- 
sistants   [PA'S]    imder   the   Medicare 
Program.    Since    1977,    a    series    of 
changes    have    been    enacted    which 
have  resulted  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Medicare  Program  to  cover  the  physi- 
cian services  provided  by  physician  as- 
sistants. . 
The    first    such    change    occurred 
when    Congress    enacted    the    Rural 
Health  Clinics  Act  in  1977.  This  law 
approved  Medicare  coverage  of  PA  and 
nurse  practitioner  [NPl  services  pro- 
vided    in    federally     certified     rural 
health  clinics.  Later,  as  part  of  the 
creation  of  the  Medicare  HMO  Pro- 
gram, Congress  authorized  coverage  of 
PA  and  NP  services  in  federally  certi- 
fied HMO's  and  competitive  medical 
plans  [CMP'sl. 

Then  in  1986.  we  expanded  coverage 
to  include  the  physician  services  PA's 
provide  in  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
and  surgery.  Finally,  in  1987  Congress 
authorized  Medicare  part  B  reimburse- 
ment for  all  services  of  physician  as- 
sistants rendered  in  rural  health  man- 
power shortage  areas,  regardless  of 
the  institutional  setting,  at  85  percent 
of  the  physicians'  charge. 

But  as  one  might  imagine,  this  com- 
plex quilt  of  coverage  has  proven  con- 
fusing to  practices  which  employ  PA's 
and  has  left  some  truly  needy  commu- 
nities and  populations  without  ade- 
quate access  to  health  care. 

We  are  presently  having  just  such 
an  experience  in  a  rural  commimity  in 
Michigan.  Cedar  Springs.  MI.  is  a 
small  rural  community  in  Kent 
County  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 2.500,  located  approximately  20 
to  25  miles  away  is  Kent  County's 
largest  city.  Grand  Rapids.  According 
to  the  Public  Health  Service,  Cedar 
Springs  is  considered  a  health  man- 
power shortage  area.  Despite  its  obvi- 
ous rural  character.  Cedar  Sprmgs 
does  not  meet  the  Federal  de.finition 
of  rural  because  of  its  proximity  to 
Grand  Rapids. 

Nearly  65  percent  of  the  patients 
seen  at  the  Cedar  Springs  Medical 
Clinic  are  either  elderly  or  poor.  Con- 


sequently, a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  patients  have  their  health  care 
paid  for  by  either  Medicare  or  Medic- 
aid, or  they  have  no  insurance  at  all. 

For  the  past  12  years,  the  majority 
of  Cedar  Springs'  residents  have  re- 
ceived their  health  care  from  a  PA/ 
physician  team.  The  physician  holds 
office  hours  in  Cedar  Springs  1  day 
per  week  with  the  PA  covering  the 
community  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
Recently,  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  [HCFA]  has  come  into 
this  community  and  questioned  the  va- 
lidity of  3  years  worth  of  claims  for 
services  provided  by  the  PA. 

During  a  recent  audit.  HCFA  offi- 
cials informed  the  clinic  that  they 
must  repay  over  $50,000  in  back  pay- 
ments for  charges  for  the  PA's  serv- 
ices. Now  there  are  two  reasons  why 
this  had  happened.  First.  Cedar 
Springs,  despite  its  obvious  rural  char- 
acter, does  not  meet  the  Federal  defi- 
nition of  rural  because  of  its  proximity 
to  Grand  Rapids.  However,  the  dis- 
tance presents  a  formidable  obstacle 
for  the  elderly  and  the  poor  in  need  of 
medical  services.  Second.  Medicare's 
definition  of  "supervision"  and  the 
State  law  definition  of  "supervision," 
as  they  pertain  to  PA's,  are  often  in 
conflict.  More  specifically,  there  are 
differences  in  the  interpretation  of 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"incident  to"  clause  under  Medicare. 

Quite  simply.  Medicare  will  cover 
the  services  of  nonphysician  providers 
when  those  services  are  provided  "inci- 
dent to"  the  physician's  professional 
service.  In  order  to  meet  the  "incident 
to"  test,  the  services  must  be: 

Furnished  as  an  integral,  although  Inci- 
dental part  of  the  physician's  personal  pro- 
fessional services  in  the  course  of  diagnosis 
or  treatment  of  an  injury  or  illness.  In  addi- 
tion, the  service  of  nonphysicians  must  be 
rendered  under  the  physicians  direct  super- 
vision by  employees  of  the  physician. 

The  important  issue  in  this  case  is 
the  degree  of  supervision  under  Michi- 
gan law.  In  every  State  law  governing 
the  practice  of  physician  assistants, 
PA'S  must  be  under  the  supervision  of 
a  physician.  This  is  a  fimdamental 
principal  of  the  physician  assistant 
profession.  Unfortimately.  there  is 
often  a  big  difference  between  how 
States  define  "direct  supervision"  and 
what  Medicare  requires  in  order  for 
the  clinic  to  receive  reimbursement. 

The  PA  in  Cedar  Springs  was  always 
under  the  supervision  of  a  physician  in 
accordance  with  State  regulations.  If 
he  had  not  been,  he  would  have  been 
in  violation  of  the  State  Medical  Prac- 
tice Act  and  subject  to  severe  fines, 
loss  of  his  license  to  practice,  and  pos- 
sible imprisonment.  Michigan  law  pro- 
vides for  physician  supervision  from  a 
site  remote  from  that  of  the  practicing 

PA. 

Medicare  is  seeking  repayment  only 
for  those  services  rendered  when  the 
physician  was  not  on  site  in  Cedar 


Springs.  This  is  important.  If  the  phy- 
sician had  been  on  site,  full  time,  there 
would  be  no  problem.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this  point  because  it  is  what 
distinguishes  a  PA  from  all  other  non- 
physician  providers.  HCFA's  only 
quarrel  with  Cedar  Springs  is  the  level 
of  supervision. 

Cedar  Springs  should  not  be  penal- 
ized because  their  community  is  not  of 
sufficient  size  to  sustain  a  physician  in 
the  community  on  a  full-time  basis. 
More  importantly,  we  must  finally  rec- 
ognize that  physician  assistants  are 
fully  valued  health  care  providers 
under  the  Medicare  Program  and  are 
legitimately  providing  services  which 
Congress  has  encouraged  them  to  pro- 
vide. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  point  out 
that  for  the  past  15  years  the  Federal 
Government  has  appropriated  funds 
specifically  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cian assistants.  More  importantly,  one 
of  the  principal  criteria  for  a  PA  pro- 
gram to  receive  Federal  assistance  has 
been  that  they  train  PA's  to  work  in 
rural  medically  underserved  communi- 
ties such  as  Cedar  Springs. 

It  strikes  me  as  just  a  bit  ironic  that 
on  the  one  hand  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment encourages  PA's  to  practice  in 
medically  underserved  communities 
and  then  turns  right  around  and  pe- 
nalizes them  when  they  do. 

What  then  can  be  done  for  the  resi- 
dents of  Cedar  Springs  and  similar 
communities?  Fortunately,  there  is  an 
answer,  and  it  lies  in  the  enactment  of 
legislation  introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]. 

The  Grassley  bill  (S.  475)  would  clar- 
ify the  Medicare  law  and  authorize 
coverage  of  PA  services  as  long  as  the 
PA  was  acting  in  accordance  with 
State  law.  In  other  words,  the  PA 
would  still  be  required  to  work  imder 
the  supervision  of  a  physician,  but  the 
degree  of  supervision  would  be  deter- 
mined by  State  law,  not  the  Medicare 
statute  or  regulations.  In  addition, 
payment  would  continue  to  be  made  to 
the  clinic,  as  it  is  now.  and  the  clinic 
would  be  required  to  accept  assign- 
ment for  the  services  provided  by  the 
PA. 

Finally,  Medicare  would  achieve 
some  savings  if  we  enact  the  Grassley 
bill.  As  was  previously  mentioned. 
Medicare  is  paying  for  PA  services 
when  practices  can  meet  the  more  re- 
strictive supervision  requirements.  But 
we  are  paying  for  those  services  at  the 
physician's  rate.  The  Grassley  bUl  es- 
tablishes payment  for  PA  services  at  a 
PA  rate  which  is  pegged  to  85  percent 
of  the  physician's  prevailing  charge. 

Mr.  President,  the  Grassley  ap- 
proach is  a  wiser  and  more  compas- 
sionate approach  to  this  very  serious 
issue  than  the  present  of  carrier  inter- 
pretations. Practices  which  employ 
PA's  should  have  a  simple,  easily  un- 
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derstood  policy  with  respect  to  Medi- 
care coverage  of  PA  services. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  today  co- 
sponsoring  the  legislation  proposed  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Iowa.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
Cedar  Springs  in  every  State  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  this  issue 
catches  up  with  those  rural  communi- 
ties that  fall  between  the  cracks. 

Under  current  law,  there  are  two 
types  of  Medicare  beneficiaries— those 
who  live  in  communities  of  sufficient 
size  to  support  a  full-time  physician 
only  practice,  and  those  who  live  in 
smaller,  more  rural  communities  that 
are  served  by  a  physiclan/PA  team.  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  Medicare 
beneficiaries  should  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  because  they  do  not 
have  direct  access  to  a  physician. 

I  would  note  that  the  Grassley  bill 
would  only  correct  the  Cedar  Springs 
situation  with  respect  to  the  future. 
The  problem  of  the  $50,000  reimburse- 
ment HCFA  officials  are  seeking,  rep- 
resents a  very  serious  threat  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  Cedar  Springs 
Clinic.  And  frankly,  Mr.  President, 
nothing  is  gained  by  attempting  to 
seek  repayment  of  these  funds. 

If  HCFA  pursues  this  matter,  the 
clinic,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  forced 
to  close.  If  the  clinic  closes,  the  resi- 
dents of  Cedar  Springs  lose  any  access 
to  health  care.  I  don't  think  this  is  in 
anyone's  best  interest  and  I  therefore 
am  working  with  officials  from  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
to  seek  a  waiver  of  the  repayment. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  wlU  be 
looking  at  the  whole  issue  of  physician 
payment  reform  over  the  next  several 
months.  I  would  strongly  encourage 
the  committee  to  address  this  most 
pressing  issue.* 


UMI 


SUPREME  COURT  RULES  ON 
SECRECY  PLEDGE 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  several  comments  to  a 
statement  I  made  yesterday  regarding 
the  Supreme  Court's  action  on  a  case 
involving  a  Govemmentwide  secrecy 
pledge. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Su- 
preme Court  reaffirmed  Congress'  con- 
stitutional right  to  legislate  in  the 
area  of  national  security  matters,  in- 
cluding the  control  of  national  securi- 
ty information. 

In  their  ruling,  the  Court  struck 
down  a  U.S.  district  court  ruling  that 
granted  broad  power  to  the  White 
House  on  national  security  policy  in  a 
case  regarding  the  use  of  a  controver- 
sial secrecy  pledge  for  Federal  employ- 
ees. 

In  1987,  Congress  passed  legislation 
to  ban  for  1  year  the  use  of  a  secrecy 
agreement  that  had  been  forced  on 
roughly  1.7  million  Federal  employees. 
The  secrecy  pledge  was  vague  and  far 


reaching  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
pledge  would  be  used  to  silence  whis- 
tleblowers  who  would  otherwise  report 
fraud  and  abuse  in  government  to 
their  representatives  in  Congress. 

Several  of  us  in  Congress  and  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association 
filed  suit  in  Federal  district  court  in 
1988  after  it  became  apparent  that  the 
CIA.  the  State  Department,  and  cer- 
tain military  services  were  continuing 
to  use  the  secrecy  form  in  violation  of 
the  congressional  ban. 

We  were  deeply  concerned  by  the 
district  court's  very  broad  decision  in 
the  case  in  favor  of  the  executive 
branch's  action.  We  believed  that  the 
decision  ignored  Congress'  constitu- 
tional power  and  appealed  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Others  in  Congress  were  concerned 
by  the  decision  and  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  filed  amicus  briefs  with 
the  Court. 

Yesterday  the  Supreme  Court  vacat- 
ed the  lower  court's  ruling  and  re- 
manded several  issues  to  the  lower 
court  for  action  and  appropriate 
remedy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court's 
action  is  a  relief  to  many  of  us.  It  reaf- 
firms important  aspects  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Govermnent  and  Congress' 
role  in  protecting  Federal  employee 
rights.  It  also  provides  a  good  context 
in  which  the  executive  and  Congress 
can  work  together  to  establish  effec- 
tive and  legal  methods  to  protect  sen- 
sitive and  classified  information. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  recognize  the  hard  work  of  the 
Public  Citizen  Litigation  Group  which 
represented  concerned  Members  of 
Congress  in  this  case  and  the  efforts 
of  other  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
issue,  including  Senator  Grasslet. 
former  Senator  Proxmire.  and  Repre- 
sentatives Brooks.  Boxer.  Schroeder. 
and  SiKORSKi.* 


OFFICER  CD.  CODER  AND 
JAMES  VAN  COOK.  OUTSTAND- 
ING STAFF  MEMBERS 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  many  ex- 
ceptional persons  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  diligence  and 
hard  work  of  Officer  CD.  Coder,  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police,  and 
James  Van  Cook,  our  office  manager 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. These  outstanding  men  have 
contributed  so  much  to  their  respec- 
tive jobs,  and  I  am  honored  to  say  pub- 
licly "thank  you". 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
two  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 


U.S.  Senate, 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 

Washington,  DC,  March  31,  1989. 
Officer  CD.  Coder, 
U.S.  Capitol  Police,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  OmcER  Coder:  I  have  somewhat 
mixed  emotions  on  learning  recently  of  your 
pending  retirement.  First  and  selfishly,  we 
will  miss  the  efficient  and  professional  serv- 
ice that  you  have  rendered  for  so  many 
years  to  the  United  States  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  Because  of  the 
rigid  security  requirements  of  our  office 
space,  you  have  had  to  be  the  tough  securi- 
ty person  and  still  the  pleasant,  first  person 
to  greet  our  visitors.  You  have  always  set 
the  example  for  others  with  your  positive 
manner  In  performing  such  a  strict,  de- 
manding task.  We  shall  all  miss  your  dedi- 
cated performance  and  friendly  demeanor. 

Secondly,  I  am  proud  to  congratulate  you 
on  reaching  this  milestone  in  your  career.  I 
know  that  you  look  forward  to  the  many 
years  of  "enjoying  the  fruits  of  your  labor" 
with  your  beautiful  wife  Linda,  your  four 
children  and  those  four  wonderful  grand- 
children. My  wishes  for  you  and  yours  are 
for  many  happy,  healthy  years  of  joy  and 
pleasure  as  only  a  partial  reward  for  your 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Your  exemplary  serv- 
ice is  but  another  reason  for  my  pride  In  the 
United  SUtes  Capitol  Police. 
Sincerely 

David  L.  Boren, 

Chairman. 

April  18,  1989. 
Hon.  David  L.  Borem, 

Chairman,  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Borem:  For  the  past  six 
years.  I  have  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
being  assigned  by  the  Capitol  Police  to  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  for 
the  purpose  of  security.  During  this  tenure 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  work  with  and  ob- 
serve the  excellent  job  performance  by  all 
of  the  staff  members  who  have  constantly 
exhibited  a  high  degree  of  initiative,  com- 
prehensive knowledge,  and  intelligence  far 
beyond  my  expectancy. 

As  I  leave  this  assignment  for  retirement. 
I  wish  to  single  out  and  officially  express 
my  appreciation  and  admiration  for  the  out- 
standing performance  rendered  by  James 
Van  Cook.  Office  Manager.  During  the 
period  of  our  close  association,  I  have  grown 
to  rely  on  his  professional  competence  with 
each  new  and  difficult  task  he  has  complet- 
ed. While  operating  under  extreme  tension 
and  diversity,  his  unfailing  good  humor  and 
extraordinary  leadership  ability  were  two 
especially  pronounced  traits. 

When  called  upon  by  Kathleen  McGhee. 
Chief  Clerk,  to  assume  the  added  duties  of 
the  GPO  Detailed  Printer  who  recently  de- 
parted, Mr.  Van  Cook  performed  these 
extra  duties  with  a  vigor  and  cheerfulness 
that  made  him  an  outstanding  example  to 
his  associates.  He  met  each  assignment  with 
enthusiasm,  accomplishing  them  with  the 
utmost  efficiency.  His  loyalty  and  constant 
desire  to  do  his  best  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  Committee  Staff. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  job  perform- 
ance is  expected  of  Mr.  Van  Cook;  however, 
he  always  strives  conscientiously  to  do  his 
utmost  to  assist  others  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum job  requirements.  His  com{>osure. 
friendliness,  and  easy-going  manner  make 
the  seemingly  impossible  requests  seem 
probable,  even  before  they  are  carried  out. 
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Realizing  that  some  of  the  mail  your 
office  receives  may  not  always  be  of  a  com- 
plimentary nature,  as  is  the  case  in  all  re- 
sponsible positions,  I  hope  that  my  simple 
letter  of  commendation  to  Mr.  Van  Cook 
wUl  in  some  way  offset  those  criticisms.  I 
only  wish  I  were  able  to  do  more  for  the  un- 
selfish way  Mr.  Van  Cook  gives  of  himself  to 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  also  wish  to  convey 
my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Committee  SUf f 
for  all  their  assistance  during  the  past  six 
years.  _.  , 

Finally.  Senator,  may  I  commend  you  for 
the  wise  and  delicate  way  you  handle  the 
chairmanship.  I  know  you  must  be  very 
proud  to  chair  what  1  consider  to  be  the 
most  difficult  and  challenging  committee  on 
Capitol  HIU.  You  are  "OK". 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind 
consideration  given  this  matter,  I  remain. 
Sincerely. 

CurFORD  D.  Coder, 
U.S.  Capitol  Policcm 


ment."  especially  in  the  area  of  fund- 
ing new  technologies  and  replacing  ob- 
solete equipment.  The  best  place  to 
get  this  new  money,  says  Mr.  Koch,  is 
the  aviation  trust  fund,  which  now  has 
a  surplus  of  $5.8  billion. 

When  the  FAA  supplemental  comes 
to  the  Senate  floor,  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  Include  this  additional  money 
for  aviation  security.  Additional  re- 
sources are  essential.  Withholding  the 
$8  million  now  would  be  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Koch's 
article.  "The  Lockerbie  Lesson,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  2.  1989] 
The  Lockerbie  Lesson 


THE 


LOCKERBIE  LESSON 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  spoke  in  this  Chamber 
about  the  need  to  put  more  resources 
immediately  into  aviation  security  re- 
search and  development.  Among  the 
lessons  of  the  tragic  bombing  of  Pan 
Am  103,  one  surely  stands  out:  The 
terrorist  threat  is  growing  more  so- 
phisticated, and  our  response  needs  to 
grow  as  well. 

I  indicated  then  my  intention  to 
offer  an  $8  million  amendment  to  the 
FAA  supplemental  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
nearly  doubling  the  present  program. 
Incredibly.  FAA  is  not  asking  for  one 
additional  penny  in  this  area  for  this 
current  year,  and  their  request  for 
fiscal  year  1990  Is  frozen  in  place  at 
the  $9  million  level. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  terrorist 
threat  to  air  safety  is  not  frozen  in 
place.  Terrorists  are  making  bombs 
smaller  and  more  difficult  to  detect. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  more 
money  to  pay  for  an  effective  counter- 
terrorism  program.  At  the  heart  of 
this  program  lie  new  technologies  and 
skilled  people.  We,  in  Govertunent. 
must  assure  the  traveling  public  that 
we  are  doing  everything  in  our  power 
to  keep  the  skies  as  safe  as  possible. 

In  the  past  few  months  there  have 
been  a  number  of  congressional  hear- 
ings into  aviation  security  issues.  But 
the  debate  has  not  been  joined,  par- 
ticularly from  FAA.  We  need  to  dis- 
cuss Government's  proper  role,  and 
the  airline  industry's  proper  role,  and 
we  ought  to  sort  out  who  should  pay 
for  research,  new  security  measures, 
and  other  aviation  security  issues. 

Along  these  lines,  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent  op- 
ed in  the  Washington  Post  by  Noel 
Koch,  formerly  the  Pentagon's  chief 
counterterrorism  official.  Mr.  Koch 
suggests  that  the  security  dilemma 
has  grown  weU  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  airlines  to  handle  it  in  aU  its  di- 
mensions. The  airlines  need  "a  strong- 
er  assist   from   the   Federal   Govem- 


(By  Noel  Koch) 
The  destruction  of  Pan  American  Flight 
103  over  Scotland  was  Incidental  to  the  pur- 
poses of  those  who  arranged  and  executed 
the  deed.  Their  real  target  was  on  the  tall  of 
the  aircraft:  the  American  flag. 

The  United  States  is  the  leading  target  of 
international  terrorism  today,  and  our  air- 
lines are  both  powerful  and  accessible  sym- 
bols of  America  herself.  But  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment does  next  to  nothing  to  protect  air 
travelers— dumping  the  burden  on  the  air- 
lines. It's  time  that  changed. 

Confronted  with  similar  circumstances  In 
the  past,  our  government  took  responsibility 
for  the  safety  of  American  lives  and  exacted 
a  price  when  they  were  threatened.  (What 
finally  brought  the  United  States  Into 
World  War  I  was  the  sinking  of  three  U.S. 
merchant  vessels,  with  less  loss  of  life  than 
occurred  over  Lockerbie  last  Christmas.) 

Yet  the  most  significant  debate  over  the 
destruction  of  Flight  103  is  not  about  which 
country  caused  it  and  what  to  do  about  it, 
but  about  how  far  the  airline  is  responsible 
for  allowing  it  to  happen.  Some  members  of 
Congress  are  joined  with  the  families  of  the 
victims  in  the  effort  to  apportion  blame.  In 
truth.  Congress  need  look  no  further  than 
Itself  and  its  partners  in  government  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  By  fed- 
eral statute,  however,  the  airline  appears 
most  at  fault. 

More  than  other  scheduled  airlines  In  the 
world.  U.S.  carriers  are  naked  to  our  en- 
emies and  responsible  for  their  own  securi- 
ty. This  is  codified  In  Part  108  of  the  Feder- 
al Air  Regulation.  Federal  Aviation  Act,  49 
U.S.C.  1354  et  seq.  and  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: Maintain  Response  Security  Pro- 
grams; Screen  Passengers,  Carry-On  Items; 
Secure  Baggage,  Cargo  Procedures;  Protect 
Aircraft. 

To  put  the  burden  In  perspective,  consider 
that  the  combined  might  of  the  United 
States— its  vast  military,  its  far-flung  intelli- 
gence resources,  its  political  leverage  and  Ite 
economic  muscle— have  not  been  able  to 
keep  our  citizens  from  being  murdered  on 
the  whims  of  the  leaders  of  Syria,  Libya  and 
Iran.  Yet  what  this  vast  federal  apparatus 
cannot  do  Itself,  It  requires  our  national  air- 
lines to  do— and  condemns  them  when  they 
faU! 

Our  airlines  are  brought  to  this  dilemma 
by  a  process  of  regulatory  accretion.  It  was 
reasonable  to  hold  the  airlines  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  their  passengers  when  this 
meant  assuring  the  machine  had  gas  in  It. 
that  It  wasn't  overloaded  and  that  one  of 
the  pilots  was  sober. 


These  and  similar  flight-related  obliga- 
tions must  remain  with  the  airlines.  But 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  confront  single- 
handedly  the  combined  forces  of  hostile  for- 
eign Intelligence  organizations,  advanced 
conventional  explosive  technologies,  foreign 
arsenals,  unlimited  funds  and  the  ability  of 
terrorists  to  move  equipment  undetected 
Into  and  out  of  other  countries  In  protected 
diplomatic  pouches.  For  this,  our  air  carri- 
ers need  much  greater  assistance  from  the 
federal  government. 

Regrettably,  even  those  who  agree  with 
this  usually  construe  it  to  mean  giving  the 
airlines  financial  assistance.  Not  that  they 
don't  need  It.  Deregulation  aimed  at  making 
the  industry  more  competitive  has  led  to  In- 
tensive cost-cutting,  and  the  savings  don't 
all  come  from  the  strict  rationing  of  honey- 
roasted  nuts.  They  are  also  realized  by  an 
absolutely  minimal  approach  to  spending 
where  security  is  concerned. 

But  what  the  airlines  really  need  from  the 
federal  government  is  more  direct  assist- 
ance, and  less  responsibility  for  matters 
beyond  their  competence.  They  need  help. 
The  agency  most  capable  of  providing  it  is 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  The 
FAA  has  the  ability  and  the  dedication;  its 
parent  Department  of  Transportation  needs 
increased  authority,  and  the  FAA  needs  in- 
creased funding. 

Nor  are  the  funds  lacking.  They  are 
simply  caught  up  In  one  of  those  games  of 
political  chicken  that  so  often  characterize 
relations  between  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

The  Aviation  Trust  Fund,  from  which  re- 
sources for  improved  aviation  security  could 
come,  has  a  current  surplus  of  $5.8  billion. 
Revenues  for  this  fund  come  from  the  air 
traveler  through  user  fees  and  other  taxes 
that  win  contribute  about  $3.6  billion  this 
year. 

If  the  FAA  took  over  a  greater  share  of 
aviation  security,  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund 
could  finance  much  of  the  replacement  of 
obsolete  equipment  and  procurement  of  new 
technologies  as  well  as  much  needed  air  ter- 
minal architectural  and  engineering  retro- 
fits. This  still  would  not  come  close  to  ex- 
hausting the  current  surplus. 

America  Invented  aviation,  and  nobody  Is 
better  at  It  than  we  are.  But  It  Is  time  to  rec- 
ognize that  our  airlines  are  In  the  transpor- 
tation business  and  not  in  the  business  of 
combatting  terrorism.  They  shouldn't  be  pe- 
nalized for  doing  poorly  what  they  ought 
not  to  have  to  do  at  all.  We  can  protect  our 
airlines  and  their  passengers  from  terrorism 
and  at  reasonable  cost.  But  it  will  require  a 
stronger  assist  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  STEVEN  MARTIN 

SCHAEFER 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  tragedy  struck  the  campus 
of  Southern  Illinois  University  in  Car- 
bondale.  Steve  Schaefer,  a  junior  at 
SIU-C,  was  killed  in  a  house  fire  after 
alerting  several  housemates  and  guests 
of  the  danger. 

Apparently,  the  fire  occurred  in  the 
early  morning  hours  and  Steve  was 
the  first  to  detect  it.  He  went  through 
the  house  waking  his  roonunates  and 
houseguests,  pounding  on  doors  and 
urging  them  out  of  the  building.  Steve 
saved  the  lives  of  the  11  friends  who 
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were  in  the  house,  but  was  unable  to 
make  it  to  safety.  He  apparently  died 
of  smoke  inhalation,  just  1  week 
before  his  21st  birthday. 

Steve  is  survived  by  his  parents,  two 
sisters,  and  a  number  of  other  rela- 
tives and  friends.  At  SIU-C  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  campus  radio  station.  He 
also  enjoyed  working  with  the  Boy 
Scouts. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  pause  for  a 
moment  to  recognize  the  life  and  the 
heroism  of  Steven  Schaefer.  We  want 
to  remember  him,  and  wish  his  family 
well  in  their  time  of  need.« 


UMI 


A  GREAT  AND  WONDERFUL 
LADY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  birthday  of  one  of  Illinois'  most- 
valued-native  daughters,  Emily  Taft 
Douglas— actress,  politician,  writer, 
and  widow  of  former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas. 

Emily  turns  90  today— a  young,  vi- 
brant, irascible  90.  I  have  been  lucky— 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  know,  work, 
and  travel  with  Emily  and  Paul  since 
my  own  early  days  in  Illinois  politics. 
Emily  is  a  woman  full  of  warmth,  in- 
telligence, courage,  and  commitment, 
who  never  wavered  in  her  belief  in  her 
husband,  in  her  daughter  Jean  and 
the  rest  of  her  family,  and  in  the 
rightness  of  our  Government. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Chicago,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Emily  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  from  Illinois,  in  1944. 
Emily  still  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  woman  in  U.S.  history  to  be 
elected  to  Congress  before  her  hus- 
band's election.  Emily  served  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  U.S.  policies  that  helped  re- 
build war-torn  Europe. 

Emily  was,  and  is,  a  woman  of  many 
talents  and  capabilities.  She  was  an  ac- 
tress, a  writer— of  both  adult  and  chil- 
dren's books — one  of  the  original  orga- 
nizers and  president  of  the  Illinois 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Following 
her  marriage  to  Paul  Douglas,  E^ily 
continued  her  involvement  and  leader- 
ship on  civil  rights  and  issues  affecting 
women.  Emily  was  in  the  vanguard  of 
both  of  these  movements,  prodding 
our  consciences  and  our  actions  long 
before  these  issues  hit  the  center 
stage.  She  was  present  with  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  at  the  march  on 
Selma,  typical  of  her  practical  as  well 
as  intellectual  commitment  to  volatile 
issues. 

Paul  and  Emily  played  an  important 
role  in  may  own  political  development. 
While  Paul  Douglas  may  be  well 
known,  that  may  not  be  true  of  Emily. 
Paul  Douglas,  however,  was  fond  of 
saying  on  the  campaign  trail  that  the 
only  reason  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
Senate  was  that  people  confused  him 
with  Emily.  And  Emily  was  a  real  po- 


litical force  in  the  life  of  many  other 
people  besides  her  husband. 

They  were  both  always  available  for 
those  of  us  just  starting  out,  offering 
advice,  insight,  a  platform.  Their  com- 
mitment to  each  other  was  inspiring; 
Emily  never  flagged  in  her  devotion  to 
Paul,  nursing  him,  often  by  herself, 
after  his  stroke.  And  he  relied  on  her 
intelligence,  political  instinct,  and 
advice  in  his  work  in  the  Senate.  Once, 
while  traveling  with  Paul  in  Illinios, 
we  received  word  that  Emily  had  been 
in  an  accident.  In  the  end,  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  minor  accident,  with  no  se- 
rious injury.  But  the  look  on  Paul 
Douglas'  face  told  it  all— that  this  was 
a  woman  without  whom  life  would  be 
sadder,  emptier,  less  fun.  and  less  im- 
portant. That  would  be  true  for  many 
of  us;  Emily  continues  to  touch  us  all 
in  special  ways. 

So.  today,  on  your  90th  birthday,  let 
me  thank  you.  Emily,  for  all  you  gave 
to  the  Congress,  to  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, to  Paul  and  to  many  of  us  who 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  be  part  of 
your  life.  And  let  me  also  recognize 
two  other  spectacular  Illinois  women 
who  share  your  birthday:  Judy 
Wagner  and  Amy  Zisook.  Their  lives, 
auid  those  of  many  other  young 
women  in  this  country,  are  richer  and 
a  bit  easier,  because  of  the  many  con- 
tributions you  have  made,  to  Illinois 
and  to  this  country.* 


PROFESSOR  GALBRAITH'S 
INSTRUCTION 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  for  half 
a  century,  many  Americans  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  receive  instruction 
at  one  time  or  another  from  Prof. 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  While  Pro- 
fessor Galbraith's  academic  chair  has 
been  in  the  area  of  economics,  his  in- 
terests have  extended  to  provocative 
excursions  into  literature,  diplomacy, 
social  history,  and  public  policy. 

Accordingly,  it  should  be  no  surprise 
that  when  the  Republican  Party  re- 
cently decided  to  create  the  Republi- 
can Senatorial  Inner  Circle,  that  Pro- 
fessor Galbraith's  name  should  be 
placed  in  nomination.  Nor  would  we  be 
surprised  that  he  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted to  become  a  member  of  such  a 
distinguished  group.— 

Vice  President  Quayle  signed  the 
letter  advising  Professor  Galbraith  of 
the  invitation.  Professor  Galbraith  ac- 
cepted the  honor  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  offered,  and  in  so  doing,  found 
the  opportunity  to  conduct  a  brief 
seminar.  In  slightly  more  than  one 
page.  Professor  Galbraith  reviewed 
principles  of  economics— "the  level 
playing  field,"— public  ethics,  and  Eng- 
lish grammar. 

We  who  toil  in  the  vineyards  of 
fundraising  know  how  few  of  those  to 
whom  we  write  ever  read  our  appeals, 
let  alone  respond  to  them.  So  I  espe- 
cially    appreciated     Professor     Gal- 


braith's correspondence  with  the  Re- 
publicans, and  wanted  to  share  it  with 
the  Nation. 

I  ask  that  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Professor  Galbraith  and  Vice 
President  Quayle  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Inner  Circle  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

Vice  President  Dan  Quayle, 

February  28.  1989. 
Mr.  John  K.  Galbraith. 
30  Francis  Ave.,  Cambridge,  MA 

Dear  Mr.  Galbraith:  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  at  the  last 
membership  meeting  of  the  Republican 
Senatorial  Inner  Circle,  your  name  was 
placed  in  nomination  by  Senator  John 
Chafee  and  you  were  accepted  for  member- 
ship. 

To  welcome  you  to  the  Inner  Circle,  Mari- 
lyn and  I  would  like  to  personally  invite  you 
to  the  Vice  President's  residence  on 
Monday.  April  10th.  for  a  private  cocktail 
party  during  our  upcoming  Spring  Briefing. 

Our  official  business  meetings  open  the 
morning  of  April  10th  when  you'll  be  par- 
ticipating In  closed-door  strategy  sessions 
that  will  give  you  an  insiders  look  at  the 
Bush  Administration's  legislative  game  plan 
and  the  1990  Senate  elections.  You'll  also  be 
invited  to  take  part  In  something  truly 
unique  to  the  Inner  Circle.  After  a  day  of 
briefings  you'll  be  the  honored  guest  at  a 
VIP  dinner  hosted  by  a  Republican  Senator. 
Cabinet  member  or  Administration  official. 

Distinguished  Americans  who  have  al- 
ready Joined  the  Inner  Circle  include  Bob 
Hope,  Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  Stephanie 
Zlmbalist.  George  Shultz  and  Mario  An- 
drettl.  Not  all  of  our  members  are  this  well 
known.  But  like  you.  every  one  of  them  has 
demonstrated  a  truly  exemplary  commit- 
ment to  our  nation's  Ideals  and  principles. 

My  close  friend,  former  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Howard  Baker,  will  be  mailing  your 
formal  Invitation  to  join  the  Inner  Circle  In 
a  few  days.  I  urge  you  to  respond  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  you  on  April 


10th! 


Sincerely. 


Dan  Quayle. 
Vice  President 


March  21.  1989. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle. 

Republican  Senatorial  Inner  Circle,   Wash- 
ington, DC 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  It  was  very 
nice.  Indeed,  of  Senator  John  Chafee  to 
nominate  me  for  membership  In  the  "Re- 
publican Senatorial  Inner  Circle."  I  make 
haste  to  accept.  I  also  note  with  pleasure 
your  Invitation  to  dinner  on  April  10. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  that  do  trou- 
ble me  about  this  Invitation  which  I'm  sure 
you  will  clear  up.  You  mention  that  there 
will  be  "closed  door"  briefings  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Inner  Circle.  This 
could  mean  that  I  will  be  the  recipient  of 
privileged  information  not  available  to  the 
public  at  large.  That  does  not  trouble  me.  a 
retired  professor.  It  does  raise  the  serious 
possibility  that  some  business  participants 
will  be  getting  Information  for  their  own 
privileged  enrichment.  Not  a  level  playing 
field.  This  I  am  sure  you  will  think  distress- 
ing. Again,  thinking  of  that  reference  to  the 
"closed  door ".  I  wonder  if  some  of  those  so 
selected  may  be  paying  money  for  this  privi- 
lege, even  though  you  have  no  Intention  of 
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offering  it.  Doesn't  this  put  you  in  a  no-win 
situation?  You  are  either  offering  Informa- 
tion for  money-making  purposes  that  is  not 
available  in  the  public  at  large  or  you  are 
guilty  of  a  certain  fraud  in  giving  the  im- 
pression that  there  will  be  such  advantage.  I 
do  hasten  to  assure  you  again  that  this  does 
not  trouble  me  In  a  personal  way.  I  am  not 
in  business  and  will,  of  course,  avoid  making 
a  contribution. 

It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Republican  Senatorial  Inner  Circle  I 
can  make  a  wholesome  contribution.  Specii- 
ically    I  would  like  to  offer  you  editorial 
guidance  in  your  literary  activities,  however 
modest,   as  Vice-President.  Thus,   in   your 
letter  you  say  that  MarUyn  and  I  "would 
like  to  personally  invite  you  to  the  Vice 
Presidents  residence."  1  will  counsel  you  as 
a  leader  in  a  great  English-speaking  country 
against  so  ungracious  a  use  of  the  spUt  in- 
finitive.  Additionally,   in   your   letter   you 
write  of  "something  truly  unique  to  the 
Inner  Circle."  I  will  urge  you  to  avoid  so 
modifying  the  word  "unique":  somethmg  is 
either  unique  or  it  is  not.  There  is  no  need 
for  an  enhancing  adjective.  Further,  you  um 
the  word  "host"  as  a  verb,  as  in  '-a  V.I.F. 
dinner   hosted   by   a   Republican   Senator. 
Cabinet  member  or  Administration  official. 
Again.  I  will  urge  you  to  avoid  any  usage, 
even  one  in  somewhat  frequent  use.  that  is 
at  all  questionable.  "Host"  is  a  noun;  it  must 
not  be  used  as  a  verb  or  part  of  a  verb  form. 
Let  me  speak  again  of  my  pleasure  in  my 
membership  in  the  Republican  Senatorial 
Inner  Circle  and  my  desire  to  be  helpful.  I 
especially    appreciate    your   admirably   ex- 
pressed beUef  that  I  am  qualified  by  my 
long  years  of  expression  on  political  mat- 
ters. 

Yours  faithfully, 

JOHM  Kehnfth  Galbraith.« 
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INADEQUACY  OF  DRUG  TREAT- 
MENT IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  I  expressed  strong  reserva- 
tions over  WiUiam  J.  Bennett's  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  drug  abiise  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Bermett's 
plan  consisted  almost  entirely  of  law 
enforcement  measures.  And  yet  the 
drug  legislation  enacted  at  the  closmg 
hours  of  the  100th  Congress,  the  legis- 
lation which  gave  Mr.  Bennett  his 
charge,  made  clear  that  substance 
abuse  treatment  was  an  indispensable 
element  of  any  program,  plan,  or  strat- 
egy that  has  any  hope  of  success  m 
curbing  drug  use.  ^.  _* 

Today  an  article  in  the  Washmgton 
Post  entitled  "Lack  of  Training.  Low 
Morale  Seen  in  District  Drug  Treat- 
ment Clinics,"  demonstrates  that 
when  we  neglect  drug  treatment  serv- 
ices we  abandon  the  people  they  serve. 
The  article  describes  a  report  recently 
prepared  for  the  District's  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Services  Administration. 
The  report  was  not  released;  the  Post 
had  to  use  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  to  obtain  it.  It  reveals  unac- 
ceptable Inadequacies  in  trauung. 
equipment,  and  counseling  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvimbia's  treatment  cUnics. 
Three  out  of  four  clinic  employees, 
the  report  states,  are  considered  by 


senior  staff 
their  jobs. 

The  District  is  pursuing  a  model  of 
treatment  better  suited  to  the  heroin 
epidemic  of  the  1960's  than  the  crack 
epidemic  of  the  1980's.  Most  city  clin- 
ics, according  to  the  report,  are  little 
more  than  methadone  dispensing  sta- 
tions. Yet  most  of  the  city's  addicts, 
even  most  of  the  city's  heroin  users, 
use  cocaine  and  PCP.  Though  we  do 
not  have  an  effective  pharmacological 
block  for  cocaine,  several  new  drugs, 
including  desipamine  and  carbemaza- 
plne,  are  begirming  to  show  promise. 
And  residential  treatment  still  offers 
hope  to  addicts  who  have  decided  to 
hold  on  to  life. 

Surely,  it  is  less  expensive  to  build 
an  800-bed  residential  treatment  facili- 
ty than  it  is  to  build  an  800-bed  prison. 
And  surely,  breaking  addiction  is  an 
effective  means  of  fighting  the  crime 
that  necessitates  the  building  of  pris- 
ons. _ 

Undoubtedly,  the  prisons  Mr.  Ben- 
nett envisions  will  take  time  to  build. 
In  the  meantime,  that  proportion  of 
the  city's  cocaine  addicts  who  do  what 
we  wish  them  to  do  by  seeking  help 
will  be  placed  on  a  waiting  list.  And 
when  they  get  off  it  they  will  be  con- 
fronted by  counselors  who  can  have  no 
more  commitment  to  their  work  than 
the  government  that  pays  their  salary, 
and  offered  treatment  not  suited  to 
their  affliction.  Though  they  are 
nearly  invisible,  they  will  not  go  away. 
They  will  prick  our  consciences  each 
time  we  read  of  a  child  abused  by  a 
parent  high  on  crack,  each  time  we 
read   of   a   life   lost   to   drug   related 

AIDS. 

Domestic  law  enforcement  is  neces- 
sary. Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Pris- 
ons are  necessary.  There  can  be  no 
waiting  list  for  a  prison  cell.  But  to 
depend  on  law  enforcement  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else  is  to  ask  for  failure. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  Washington  Post  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
tProm  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  19.  19891 
D.C.  Drug  Treatment  Clinics  Behind  the 
TiBCES.  Study  Says 
(By  Michael  Abramowitz  and  Sharon 
LaPranlere) 
The  District's  network  of  drug  clinics  is 
better  suited  to  treat  the  heroin  junkies  of 
the  1960s  and  1970s  than  the  crack  and  PCP 
addicts  of  the  1980s,  a  highly  critical  report 
on  the  city's  treatment  programs  indicates. 
While  the  drug  of  choice  on  D.C.  streets  is 
crack  cocaine,  addicts  using  the  system  per- 
ceive that  the  city's  drug  treatment  clinics 
are  nothing  more  than  medication  stations 
for  receiving  methadone,  a  treatment  for 
heroin  abuse,  according  to  the  report,  which 
was  prepared  for  the  city  government  by  a 
consulting  firm. 

The  report  said  that  managers  at  the 
city's  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Services  Ad- 
ministration also  believe  that  little  progress 
is  being  made  in  increasing  the  agency's  at- 
tention to  PCP  and  cocaine  abusers,  even 


though  nearly  all  of  them  agree  that  this 
should  be  a  priority. 

Patients  at  the  city's  drug  treatment  clin- 
ics told  the  consultants  that  the  focus  of 
treatment  at  the  clinics  is  one  of  "get  your 
meth  and  go."  the  study  said. 

"Treatment  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
both  drugs  and  alcohol,  other  than  .  .  . 
[methadone]  are  left  wanting  either  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  personnel,  or  be- 
cause of  the  perception  of  many  clients  that 
the  staff  are  both  unconcerned  about  and 
incapable  of  providing  these  services."  the 
report  stated. 

The  lack  of  emphasis  on  cocaine  and  PCP 
treatment  was  one  of  many  problems  cited 
In  the  report,  a  wide-ranging  critique  of  the 
management  of  the  agency  that  was  based 
on  extensive  interviews  with  the  agency's 
administrators,  senior  staff  members  and 
people  who  use  the  agency's  services.  The 
study  also  cited  poor  morale  among  staff 
members,  a  lack  of  equipment  and  person- 
nel. Inadequate  training  of  counselors,  no 
formal  mechanism  for  drug  education  and  a 
wide-spread  perception  among  senior  staff 
members  that  the  agency's  employees  lack 
commitment  to  their  Jobs. 

The  study  was  prepared  imder  a  $54,000 
contract  by  a  private  consultant.  Michael  V. 
Bonner,  who  used  to  work  for  the  Commis- 
sion of  Public  Health.  It  was  delivered  to 
city  officials  several  weeks  ago  and  released 
this  week  in  response  to  a  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  request  by  The  Washingon  Post. 
Public  Health  Commissioner  Reed  V. 
Tuckson.  who  oversees  the  agency,  said  the 
city  hired  Bonner's  firm  to  Identify  prob- 
lems in  the  agency,  which  he  said  has  a  long 
history  of  bureaucratic  troubles. 

"I  was  looking  for  what  was  wrong."  Tuck- 
son said:  "We  are  going  to  have  to  bcome 
better  managed  as  an  organization." 

He  said  the  agency  is  using  the  report  as  a 
blueprint  for  organizational  changes,  such 
as  a  recent  effort  to  enlist  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Drug  Abuse  in  Improving  training 
for  managers  In  the  treatment  of  cocaine 
abusers. 

"Our  staff  is  very  well  trained  about  the 
issues  of  heroin."  Tuckson  said.  "There  are 
not  that  many  people  around  the  country 
who  are  well  trained  In  dealing  with  co- 
caine ....  This  is  a  new  area." 

The  agency,  which  has  an  annual  budget 
of  $31  million,  was  started  two  decades  ago 
during  an  epidemic  of  heroin  abuse  and  con- 
tinues to  maintain  hundreds  of  heroin  ad- 
dicts on  dally  doses  of  methadone,  a  medi- 
cine that  can  reduce  the  desire  for  the 
opiate. 

As  recently  as  five  years  ago.  roughly 
three-quarters  of  the  agency's  patients  were 
on  methadone,  but  that  proportion  has 
dropped  dramatically  In  the  wake  of  the 
surge  In  crack  and  PCP  abuse. 

The  report  said  that  "the  demograph.es. 
Including  drug  abuse  history  of  clients,  have 
changed,  but  these  changes  have  had  no 
impact  on  the  goals,  objectives  and  struc- 
ture" of  the  agency. 

Tuckson  said  the  city  remains  committed 
to  methadone  because  of  Its  role  In  the  fight 
against  AIDS,  which  can  be  contracted 
through  needle  sharing  by  addicts. 

In  addition  to  its  methadone  program,  the 
city  agency  offers  abstinence  counseling  at 
its  outpatient  clinics,  detoxification  services 
and  long-term  residential  treatment.  At  any 
one  time,  roughly  4.500  people  are  using 
agency  services. 

The  agency  has  long  been  plagued  by  alle- 
gations of  waste  and  Ineffectiveness. 
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In  one  reve&Unc  indication  of  the  wide- 
spread problems  at  the  agency,  the  report 
found  that  the  agency's  senior  staff  mem- 
bers believe  that  only  one  out  of  four  em- 
ployees is  "serious  and  committed"  to  the 
Jobs. 

The  rest  are  disillusioned,  were  never  seri- 
ous in  the  first  place  or  are  engaged  in  be- 
havior that  is  actively  destructive  of  the 
agency,  in  the  opinion  of  senior  staff  mem- 
bers Interviewed  for  the  study. 

KIT  FINDINGS 

Agency  patients  say  clinics  are  little  more 
than  methadone-dispensing  stations. 

Agency  managers  believe  the  agency  suf- 
fers from  staffing  and  equipment  shortages, 
low  staff  morale  and  the  lack  of  an  effective 
management  system. 

Agency  doesn't  have  a  formal  or  ongoing 
mechanism  for  educating  the  public  about 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Only  25  percent  of  agency  personnel  can 
be  classified  as  "serious  and  committed"  to 
their  Jobs. 

18  percent  of  clients  don't  show  up  for 
treatment,  according  to  managers.* 
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EDITORIALS  AGREE:  THE 

BUDGET      AGREEMENT      ISN'T 
ENOUGH 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  B4r.  President,  recently 
I  shared  with  my  colleagties  the  edito- 
rial comments  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  York  Times  relative  to 
the  budget  agreement  announced  by 
the  President  last  Friday.  I  recently 
ran  across  editorials  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  USA  Today  on  this  subject. 

To  the  extent  that  editorials  reflect 
public  opinion,  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  the  agreement  isn't  wildly  popu- 
lar. That  is  worth  emphasizing  since  at 
least  a  part  of  the  justification  for  not 
doing  more  to  reduce  the  deficit  this 
year  is  that  public  opinion  and  politics 
make  it  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  as  legislators  we  all 
recognize  that  we  have  to  live  in  the 
world  of  the  possible.  In  that  context. 
I  certainly  understand  why  leaders  in 
the  House  and  Senate  were  willing  to 
settle  for  less  than  they  wanted  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  they  got  at 
least  part  of  what  we  need.  But  in  this 
particular  case,  I  just  don't  think  that 
the  agreement  represents  aU  that  is 
possible.  I  know  that  we  should  do 
more  to  reduce  the  deficit.  And  I  think 
we  can.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  do 
more.  And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
point  made  by  these  editorials  which  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Apr.  16, 

1989] 

A  Rosx  Gaxden  Ruse 

For  some  strange  reason,  it  took  negotia- 
tors for  Congress  and  the  White  House 
more  than  a  month  to  script  the  vague.  $1.2 
trillion  budget  plan  that  they  unveiled 
Friday.  Any  good  PR  firm  or  fiction  writer 
oould  have  produced  it  overnight.  This  gim- 
micky, cowardly  package  has  virtually  no 
chance  of  meeting  its  basic  goal:  to  make 
next  year's  deficit  less  than  $100  billion. 


To  their  credit,  the  budgeteers  honored 
the  tradition  of  doing  little  but  dressing  it 
up  nicely.  The  plan  promises  a  super-low 
deficit— Just  $99  billion— but  by  way  of 
changes  you'll  hardly  feel.  These  include 
the  sale  of  federal  assets,  accounting  gim- 
miclu  galore  and  nips  and  tucks  in  spending 
and  taxes. 

The  plan's  greatest  act  of  legerdemain  was 
simply  to  use  the  administration's  giddy 
forecast  of  an  economy  so  strong  and  inter- 
est rates  so  low  that  the  deficit  will  drop  by 
more  than  $36  billion  next  year  even  if  Con- 
gress does  nothing.  Since  the  plan  teeters 
on  incredibly  rosy  assumptions,  it  was  only 
right  to  unveil  it  in  the  Rose  Garden.  It's 
worth  noting,  however,  that  Sen.  Lloyd 
Bentsen  (D..  Texas),  who  dutifully  attended 
the  final  budget  meeting,  declined  to  join 
his  colleagues  in  the  garden  for  the  happy- 
faced  announcement. 

In  all  fairness,  some  of  the  plan's  parts  are 
real.  It  includes  $2.7  billion  in  higher  fees 
for  government  services  and  a  $2.7  billion 
cut  in  Medicare  reimbursements  to  hospitals 
and  doctors.  Defense  spending  would  rise  by 
less  than  the  inflation  rate.  These  are  sensi- 
ble ideas,  but  they  can't  do  more  than  dent 
a  federal  deficit  that  should  exceed  $160  bil- 
lion this  year. 

Much  of  the  purported  deficit-cutting  is 
phony.  On  the  spending  side,  the  plan  in- 
cludes more  than  $4  billion  worth  of  ac- 
counting gimmicks,  such  as  putting  the 
postal  service  outside  of  the  budget.  One 
whopper  is  to  take  more  than  $1  billion  that 
farmers  expect  to  receive  next  year  and  to 
pay  it  this  year  instead.  (What  the  heck, 
this  year's  deficit  will  miss  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  target  by  about  $25  billion 
anyway.) 

As  for  any  new  "revenue"  (none  dare  call 
it  taxes),  the  only  genuine  item  is  to  raise 
fees  for  such  things  as  entrance  to  national 
parks.  The  package  promises  $5.7  billion 
from  selling  off  federal  assets  such  as  loan 
portfolios,  a  one-year  gimmick  that  simply 
delays  fiscal  discipline  (or  another  year. 
And  it  includes  more  than  $5  billion  in  "tax 
measures"  with  no  further  explanation  of 
what  those  measures  might  be. 

What  makes  this  mediocre  budget  plan 
particularly  dispiriting  is  the  realization 
that  bolder  action  is  unlikely  to  come  in  the 
future.  A  bipartisan  commission  can't  be 
counted  on  to  save  the  day.  because  that  ap- 
proach collapsed  last  winter.  With  the  next 
congressional  election  one  year  and  seven 
months  away— and  the  next  presidential 
election  three  years  and  seven  months 
away— this  was  the  ideal  time  for  politicians 
to  show  some  backbone. 

Last  week  every  cabinet  secretary  and 
agency  head  was  sent  a  memo,  signed  by  Mr. 
Bush,  about  the  need  to  ignore  minutiae 
focus  on  priorities  and  achieve  them.  That's 
exactly  what  Mr.  Bush  and  Congress  have 
so  far  failed  to  do  about  the  deficit. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  17.  1989) 
A  "Feel-Good"  Budget  Agreement 

President  Bush  summoned  reporters  to 
the  Rose  Garden  Friday  to  announce  an 
agreement  with  Congress  to  shrink  the 
budget  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  He 
called  it  a  "first  manageable  step."  but  it 
was  more  like  a  tiptoe,  hurting  no  one  and 
leaving  no  visible  footprint. 

The  best  thing  about  the  plan,  said  Senate 
Majority  Leader  George  Mitchell,  was  "its 
existence."  referring  to  the  fact  that  a 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  and  a  Re- 
publican administration  could  agree  on  any- 
thing at  all.  But  any  display  of  bipartisan 


support  was  a  little  thin.  Sen.  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  was  so  upset  he  refused 
to  participate  In  the  Rose  Garden  ceremony 
and  left  for  Texas. 

The  pact,  which  Budget  Director  Richard 
Darman  and  congressional  leaders  worked 
on  for  two  months  in  secret,  offers  an  out- 
line for  reducing  the  fiscal  1990  deficit  by 
about  $28  billion.  The  idea  is  to  get  the  defi- 
cit down  to  about  $99  billion  next  year,  with 
half  the  reduction  coming  from  Increased 
revenues  and  the  rest  from  lower  spending. 
Without  a  budget  accord,  the  deficit  next 
year  was  expected  to  reach  about  $127  bil- 
lion, down  from  an  estimated  $163  billion 
this  fiscal  year  and  $155  bUlion  in  1988. 

Unfortunately,  the  negotiators  left  the 
difficult  decisions  to  congressional  commit- 
tees. For  example,  on  the  revenue  side,  after 
selling  government  assets  and  hiking  user 
fees  for  government  services,  there's  still 
almost  $6  billion  in  additional  new  revenues 
needed.  Darman  insists  there  are  no  tax 
hikes  in  the  plan  and  that  there  are  many 
ways  to  raise  the  money  through  tougher 
tax-code  enforcement  and  changes  in  the 
tax  laws  that  still  won't  violate  George 
Bush's  read-my-lips  campaign  pledge  of  "No 
New  Taxes!" 

In  return  for  being  allowed  to  play  the 
"quacks-like-a-duck"  game  on  taxes.  Bush 
gave  ground  in  defense  spending,  agreeing 
to  freeze  Pentagon  outlays  at  about  $299  bil- 
lion instead  of  letting  them  keep  pace  with 
inflation.  That  concession  and  some  book- 
keeping gimmicks,  such  as  moving  the 
postal  service  off  budget,  will  add  up  to 
enough  savings  so  Congress  won't  have  to 
squeeze  some  of  its  favorite  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

The  Bush  administration's  first  effort  at 
deficit  reduction  is  disappointing  at  best  and 
seems  to  be  the  same  old  gamesmanship 
practiced  by  the  previous  White  House 
bunch.  As  a  result.  Congress  will  keep  on 
spending  and  no  new  taxes  will  be  proposed 
to  help  pay  the  bills.  Meantime.  Bush  can 
say  he  kept  his  tax  promise.  Congress  can 
say  it  isn't  cutting  domestic  programs  and 
most  Americans  can  say  it  didn't  hurt  a  bit. 
Everyone  can  feel  good  about  our  fiscal 
mess— at  least  for  a  little  while  longer.  But 
the  mess  remains. 

[From  USA  Today.  Apr.  17,  19891 
Face  Up  Honestly  to  Deficit  Problem 

While  last-minute  filers  were  busy  paying 
their  taxes  this  weekend,  our  political  lead- 
ers in  Washington  were  busy  cooking  up  a 
recipe  for  fiscal  misery. 

President  Bush  and  congressional  leaders 
from  both  parties  gathered  in  the  White 
House  Rose  Garden  to  atmounce  an  agree- 
ment they  said  would  cut  the  federal  deficit 
by  $27  billion  next  year.  They  know  their 
numbers  are  phony,  and  they  know  they 
will  waste  your  tax  money  in  the  long  run. 

In  1982.  President  Reagan's  first  budget, 
they  said  the  deficit— the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  government  spends  and 
what  it  takes  in— would  be  $38  billion.  It 
turned  out  to  be  $111  billion. 

This  year,  they  said  it  would  be  $136  bil- 
lion. It's  closer  to  $160  billion. 

Now  they're  saying  in  public  that  it  will  be 
below  $100  billion  next  year.  But  some  are 
already  admitting  it  will  be  billions  more. 

Some  people,  like  the  columnist  across  the 
page,  tell  you  the  red  ink  isn't  so  bad  as  long 
as  we  don't  raise  any  taxes. 

That's  wrong.  Our  politicians  in  Washing- 
ton have  been  bragging  for  years  about  not 
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raising  taxes.  But  they're  borrowing  money 
Instead.  That  means  you  pay  even  more. 

For  every  $1,000  you  paid  In  taxes  this 
year.  $150  will  be  wasted  just  on  Interest  on 
the  debt. 

You  pay  in  higher  Interest  rates  on  your 
mortgage,  your  credit  cards,  your  car  loans. 

You  pay  In  higher  inflation.  You  pay  at 
the  department  store,  at  the  gasoline  pump. 

Worst  of  all,  you  pay  because  our  leaders 
refuse  to  face  facts  and  give  those  facts  to 
the  taxpayers.  That  lack  of  candor  prevents 
us  from  solving  our  problems. 

Schools  decay  in  Chicago  and  Detroit  be- 
cause we  "can't  afford"  good  education. 

Smog  builds  up  over  Los  Angeles  and 
Denver  because  we  "can't  afford"  to  fight 

pollution.  ,  „       ■„    X. 

Peo[de  live  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
and  PhUadelphia  and  Washington.  D.C.,  be- 
cause we  "can't  afford"  sufficient  housing 
for  the  poor. 

President  Bush  and  our  congressional 
leaders  should  stop  playing  games. 

Surely  they  can  find  ways  to  cut  a  $1.2 
trillion  budget  to  produce  genuine  savings, 
not  just  accounting  gimmicks. 

And  surely  they  can  consider  raising  taxes 
so  that  we  can  tame  the  deficit  and  get  on 
with  solving  our  problems.  ^  .    ...  » 

One  of  the  biggest  myths  around  is  that 
any  politician  who  votes  for  a  tax  Increase 
wUl  be  kicked  out  of  office.  Voters  in  South 
Carolina,  Indiana,  Virginia.  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas  have  shown  they  wlU  support  tax 
Increases— if  they  are  shown  the  money  wlU 
be  carefully  spent  on  problems  that  matter 
and  not  just  squandered. 

Voters  are  not  children.  They  are  not  seU- 
ish  people  who  will  spend  and  spend  on 
VCRs  and  color  TVs  and  other  fancy  toys 
while  bridges  crumble,  rivers  and  lakes  are 
poisoned    and    drug   lords    take    over   the 

They  know  It  takes  money  to  solve  prob- 
lems. But  they  want  honesty  and  leadership 
from  Washington. 

Honesty  and  leadership.  That  would  be  a 
real  return  on  our  taxes.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


•  Mr.    RIEGliE.    Mr.    President,    on 
March  25.  1821.  168  years  ago,  Alexan- 
der  Ypsilantis    defied    the    Ottoman 
Turkish  Empire,  which  had  oppres- 
sively ruled  his  nation  for  over  400 
years,  and  declared  Greece  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  This  event  is  only  one 
in  the  history  of  the  Greek  people 
who,  with  both  courage  and  fortitude, 
have  struggled  to  defend  those  demo- 
cratic ideals  that  their  ancestors  fos- 
tered and  upon  which  our  Constitu- 
tion is  based.  The  history  of  Greece 
represents  a  nation  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
Our  government  and  culture  have  ben- 
efited greatly  from  the  contributions 
of  Greece.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Socra- 
tes served  as  philosophical  mentors  for 
our  Founding  Fathers  while  Hippocra- 
tes and  Pythagoras  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  modem  science.  Greek  socie- 
ty  throughout   history   has   provided 
the  groundwork  upon  which  American 
culture  and  Western  society  as  a  whole 
have  reaped  enormous  benefits. 

There  has  always  been  a  strong  af- 
finity between  both  the  nations  and 
peoples    of    the    United    States    and 


Greece.  Greece  embarked  upon  its  war 
for  independence  following  the  exam- 
ple set  by  the  American  Revolution. 
Greek  intellectuals  translated  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  adopted  it  as  their  own.  To- 
gether American  and  Greek  forces  val- 
iantly fought  against  the  Nazi  and 
Fascist  invasions  of  World  War  II. 
When  the  Greek  Peninsula  was  once 
again  threatened  by  the  Conununist 
insurgencies  of  1946  and  1947,  the 
Greek  people  responded  by  rallying 
around  their  democratic  values.  They 
organized  a  resistance  that  with  Amer- 
ican economic  and  military  assistance 
defeated  the  Communists  and  restored 
democracy.  In  the  following  years,  the 
United  States  under  the  Marshall  plan 
provided  needed  economic  aid,  which 
was  a  critical  factor  in  preventing  the 
Communists  from  ever  regaining  a 
foothold  in  Greece. 

Shortly  after  the  Greek  War  of  In- 
dependence. Greek  immigrants  began 
arriving  on  American  shores.  Desti- 
tute, they  came  to  our  Nation  seeking 
economic  opportunity.  Through  hard 
work  and  honest  intentions,  Greek 
communities  grew  in  size  and  pros- 
pered well.  The  United  States  is  a 
better  nation  because  of  the  large  con- 
tributions made  by  Greek-Americans. 

The  continuing  Turkish  occupation 
of  Cyprus  stands  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  independence  Greece  has  enjoyed 
for  the  past  162  years.  Fifteen  years 
after  the  invasion,  Greek-Cypriots 
continue  to  struggle  for  sovereignty 
and  the  restoration  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety that  protects  individual  freedoms 
and  equality  imder  the  law. 

Positive  steps  have  been  taken 
toward  bringing  closer  the  day  when  a 
resolution  of  the  Cypriot  problem  is 
ultimately  achieved.  George  Vassiliou, 
the  President  of  Cyprus,  has  pledged 
to  work  toward  a  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  problem  with  the  Turklsh- 
Cypriots.  Also,  last  January  Greek 
Prime  Minister  Andreas  Papandreou 
and  Turkish  Prime  Minister  Turgut 
Ozal  initiated  the  first  direct  commu- 
nications between  their  respective  na- 
tions in  10  years.  They  reached  a  his- 
toric agreement  in  which  both  nations 
pledged  to  work  together  toward  re- 
solving their  differences.  The  reconcil- 
iation included  an  agreement  to  meet 
at  least  once  a  year,  set  up  a  joint  eco- 
nomic council  to  promote  trade  and 
tourism,  and  to  create  a  direct  hotline 
for  crisis  communication.  Although 
neither  the  Aegean  dispute  nor  the 
future  of  Cyprus  were  formally  dis- 
cussed in  January  or  at  the  subse- 
quent meeting  in  September,  a 
number  of  confidence  building  meas- 
ures have  been  initiated  and  represent 
an  important  first  step  in  the  peace 
process. 

I  find  these  recent  developments  en- 
couraging and  hope  that  additional  ef- 
forts by  both  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Governments    are    as    positive.    The 


United  States  has  an  important  politi- 
cal and  spiritual  ally  in  the  nation  of 
Greece,  and  is  committed  to  working 
to  help  resolve  the  longstanding 
Greek-Tiu-kish  conflicts,  so  that  all 
Greek  citizens  will  once  again  live  ac- 
cording to  those  democratic  principles 
set  forth  by  their  ancestors.* 


ELECTION  IN  PANAMA 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  comment  on 
recent  events  in  Panama.  For  too  long, 
the  United  States  media  have  not  fo- 
cused on  the  upcoming  elections  in 
Pansima,  preferring  to  report  alleged 
"disarray"  In  United  States  policy.  In 
the  last  week,  however,  we  are  finally 
beginning  to  see  good  reporting  of 
events  in  Panama. 

I  spent  a  day  in  Panama  last  Febru- 
ary and  met  with  the  opposition  candi- 
dates for  President.  Guillermo  Endara, 
Ricardo  Arias  Calderone,  and  Guiller- 
mo Ford  are  committed  to  campaign- 
ing hard  and  winning  the  May  7  elec- 
tion. Few  observers  doubt  that  Norie- 
ga's "three  stooges"  are  far  behind  in 
the  campaign.  The  problem  is,  howev- 
er, that  Noriega  may  steal  this  elec- 
tion as  he  stole  that  1984  election.  I 
have  no  illusions  about  the  chances  of 
ADOC  winning  the  election  and  win- 
ning power.  As  recent  media  accounts 
make  clear,  the  preparation  for  fraud 
is  well  imderway. 

Since  I  returned  from  Panama,  I 
have  argued  that  international  observ- 
ers need  to  travel  to  Panama  well  in 
advance  of  the  election  to  document 
advance  fraud— at  the  retail  and 
wholesale  level.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  positive  efforts,  especially 
by  the  international  delegation  spon- 
sored by  the  Council  of  Freely  Elected 
Heads  of  Government.  I  wUl  ask  that 
the  executive  summary  of  their  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Noriega  and  his  henchmen  have  con- 
tinued their  campaign  of  harassment 
of  American  citizens.  I  do  not  know, 
Mr.  President,  how  much  longer  the 
U.S.  Government  is  prepared  to  accept 
indignities  we  would  not  accept  from 
any  other  nation. 

Recently,  the  Noriega  regime  has 
gone  beyond  preparing  a  fraudult^nt 
election— it  has  acted  to  deny  interna- 
tional observers  the  possibility  of  con- 
ducting the  kind  of  work  they  have 
been  able  to  do  even  in  the  darkest  of 
dictatorships.  The  actions  make  it 
crystally  clear  that  Noriega  plans  to 
steal  the  elections  and  steal  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  be  observed  by 
credible  international  figures. 

The  democratic  opposition  in 
Panama  has  wisely  made  its  attitudes 
toward  the  military  very  clear:  Only 
"minimum  changes"  would  be  imple- 
mented after  the  dismissal  of  Noriega. 
It  has  become  increasingly  clear  over 
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the  last  2  years  that  real  Panamanians 
know  that  Noriega  is  the  problem.  The 
Panama  tJefense  Forces  cannot  sup- 
port Noriega  forever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  number 
of  articles  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Miami  Herald  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Trx  BCay  7,   1989  Pamamahiam   Elxctioms: 
Prk-elbctioh  Report  Based  on  the  Find- 
ings or  AN  International  Delegation 

EZECxrnvE  summary 
A  seven-member  delegation,  sponsored  by 
the  Council  of  freely-Elected  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment, visited  Panama  from  March  12-16. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to 
assess  the  prospects  for  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions in  that  country  on  May  7.  1989. 

During  the  course  of  its  visit,  the  delega- 
tion met  with  government,  military  and 
electoral  officials;  candidates  for  president, 
vice  president  and  the  Liegislative  Assembly: 
representatives  of  civil  organizations  iind 
the  church:  journalists  and  owners  of  televi- 
sion and  radio  stations:  and  other  leading 
Panamanians.  Based  on  these  meetings  and 
other  information,  the  following  are  the  del- 
egation's summary  findings  and  conclusions: 

1.  Significance  of  elections— Virtually  all 
sectors  agree  that  the  May  7  elections  are 
critical  for  Panama's  future.  There  is  con- 
siderable disagreement,  however,  concerning 
the  likelihood  that  they  will  be  conducted  In 
a  fair  manner.  If  they  are  not  conducted 
fairly,  there  is  fear  that  serious  violent 
unrest  may  develop,  and  the  prospects  for 
economic  recovery  would  be  dim. 

2.  Conditions  in  Panama— The  environ- 
ment in  which  these  elections  are  occurring 
is  far  from  ideal.  The  press  is  restricted,  the 
fear  of  exile  is  a  real  one.  and  the  govern- 
ment and  Panamanian  Defense  Forces 
(PDF)  allegedly  are  assisting  the  pro-gov- 
ernment coalition  and  harassing  the  anti- 
government  coalition.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  meaningful  political  campaign  un- 
derway. Large  and  small  rallies  have  been 
held  and  candidates  travel  throughout  the 
country  mobilizing  supporters.  The  operat- 
ing media,  while  often  partisan  and  practic- 
ing self-censorship,  provides  the  contesting 
parties  opportunities  to  communicate  their 
respective  messages  to  prospective  voters. 

3.  The  Electoral  Tribunal— The  most  seri- 
ous impediment  to  the  elections'  securing 
the  acceptance  of  a  large  majority  of  Pana- 
manians is  lack  of  confidence  in  the  inde- 
pendence and  impartiality  of  the  Electoral 
Tribunal.  The  Tribunal  allegedly  has  dem- 
onstrated partisanship  in  its  formal  recogni- 
tion of  small  pro-government  factions  that 
split  from  larger  opposition  parties,  and  in 
its  refusal  to  address  electoral  complaints 
presented  by  the  opposition.  Without  ad- 
dressing the  specifics  of  these  charges,  it  ap- 
pears necessary  that  the  Tribunal  act  quick- 
ly and  creatively  to  demonstrate  it  is  indeed 
committed  to  administering  free  and  fair 
elections. 

4.  The  Electoral  Registry— One  area 
where  Tribunal  action  would  alleviate  a 
major  source  of  complaint  involves  the  elec- 
toral registry.  Specifically,  the  Tribunal 
should  investigate  the  reasons  for  the  large 
increase  in  registered  voters  towards  these 
elections  and  charges  that  opposition  sup- 
porters are  being  systematically  disenfran- 
chised through  such  mechanisms  as  assign- 
ing voters  to  polling  sites  far  from  their 
homes. 

5.  Panamanian  Monitoring  Efforts— Given 
the  deep  suspicions  surrounding  the  elec- 


tions, it  is  incumbent  that  Panamanian  po- 
litical parties  and  civic  organizations  mount 
an  effective  monitoring  effort  for  these  elec- 
tions. This  will  require  a  large-scale  mobili- 
zation of  the  population  for  election  day 
duty.  An  independent  vote  count  and  the 
freedom  of  the  media  to  report  election  re- 
sults also  will  be  critical  to  the  monitoring 
efforts. 

6.  International  Observers— Government 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  PDF, 
while  ambivalent  about  the  presence  of 
international  observers,  indicated  that  ob- 
servers would  \x  able  to  visit  Panama  with- 
out hindrBmce;  opr>osition  sectors  actively 
encouraged  the  presence  of  observers.  Given 
the  profound  political  divisions  in  Panama 
and  the  contemporary  practice,  particularly 
in  Latin  America,  of  sending  observers,  the 
international  community  should  ensure 
that  observers  are  present  in  large  numbers 
for  the  elections.  The  observers,  as  is  true  in 
all  instances,  should  adhere  to  the  local  law, 
refrain  from  intervening  in  the  process,  and 
act  in  an  objective  and  independent  manner 
in  reporting  their  ot>servations. 

7.  National  Reconciliation— Panamanians 
recognize  that  the  current  political  and  eco- 
nomic crises  facing  the  country  will  not  be 
resolved  by  elections  alone.  Ultimately,  na- 
tional reconciliation  must  be  achieved 
through  dialogue  and  negotiations  between 
Panama's  politically  active  sectors. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  April  19,  1989] 

Opponents  op  Noriega  Warn  or  Electoral 

Fraud 

(By  William  Branigln) 

Panama  City.— As  campaigning  for  Pana- 
ma's May  7  elections  heats  up,  opponents  of 
Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  are  charging 
that  the  government  he  controls  is  prepar- 
ing to  commit  massive  fraud  and  Install  his 
handpicked  presidential  candidate,  Carlos 
Duque,  for  a  five-year  term. 

Independent  observers  also  have  been 
alarmed  lately  over  what  the  opposition 
says  is  a  plan  by  Noriega's  ruling  political 
coalition  to  pad  its  own  vote  In  the  general 
elections  while  lowering  that  of  the  opposi- 
tion. 

Noriega's  opponents  nevertheless  say  they 
are  determined  to  participate.  They  say  that 
even  though  the  vote  may  be  rigged,  the 
election  process  itself  should  revitalize  the 
nearly  two-year-old  campaign  to  oust  Nor- 
iega as  commander  of  the  Panama  Defense 
Forces  and  de  facto  ruler  of  Panama's  2.2 
million  people. 

■'The  fraud  is  going  to  have  to  be  great  for 
them  to  win,"  opposition  presidential  candi- 
date Oulllermo  Endara  said  In  an  Interview. 
"If  there  Is  massive  fraud,  people  wlU  be 
sufficiently  motivated  to  make  a  protest 
never  before  seen  in  Panama,  and  we  want 
to  be  at  the  forefront  of  it." 

Noriega's  Coalition  of  National  Liberation, 
an  eight-party  grouping  known  as  Collna, 
denies  any  Intention  to  rig  the  vote.  "We 
wish  to  win  a  free,  fair  and  honest  election," 
said  AqulUino  Boyd,  a  Colina  candidate  for 
vice  president. 

However,  diplomats  and  Independent  for- 
eign observers  say  the  deck  already  is 
stacked  so  heavily  against  the  opposition 
that  there  Is  little  chance  of  a  fair  vote. 

In  a  report  Issued  April  11,  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  ex- 
pressed "concern  to  the  government  of 
Panama  as  regards  the  current  electoral 
process,  in  which  serious  irregularities  are 
occurring.' 

The  commission,  an  arm  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  said  that  during  a 


visit  to  Panama  from  Feb.  27  to  March  3,  Its 
delegation  received  complaints  of  "massive 
alterations"  of  voter  lists,  "pressures  on 
public  functionaries"  to  follow  the  govern- 
ment line,  "retention  and/or  premature  per- 
foration "  of  opposition  supporters'  Identity 
cards  to  prevent  them  from  voting,  govern- 
ment funding  and  support  for  Collna  rallies, 
progovemment  bias  In  electoral  Institutions 
and  a  lack  of  "sufficient  guarantees  "  to  pre- 
vent multiple  voting,  especially  by  members 
of  the  military. 

The  opposition,  citing  polls,  asserts  that 
Noriega's  candidates  cannot  win  a  fair  elec- 
tion. According  to  a  survey  conducted  for 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party  last  month 
by  a  Venezuelan  polling  firm,  Doxa  C.A., 
Endara  was  leading  Duque  57  percent  to  20 
percent,  with  2  percent  for  a  third  candi- 
date, Hildebrando  Nicosia. 

At  stake  In  the  elections  are  575  posts.  In- 
cluding those  of  president,  two  vice  presi- 
dents, 67  national  legislators  and  505  local 
representatives.  Besides  a  presidential  can- 
didate Duque,  a  longtime  business  associate 
of  Noriega's,  Collna  Is  fielding  Ramon 
Sieiro.  a  brother-in-law  of  Noriega,  for  first 
vice  president  and  Boyd,  a  former  foreign 
minister  and  ambassador  to  Washington 
and  the  United  Nations,  for  second  vice 
president. 

Opposing  Collna  Is  the  Democratic  Alli- 
ance of  Civic  Opposition,  a  three-party  coa- 
lition known  as  ADOC.  It  Is  headed  by 
Endara.  the  presidential  candidate  and  a 
former  aide  to  late  opposition  leader  Ar- 
nulfo  Arias,  ADOC's  vice  presidential  candi- 
dates are  Ricardo  Arias  Calderon,  the  head 
of  the  Christian  Democratic  Party,  and 
Gulllermo  Ford,  the  leader  of  the  Mollrena 
party. 

Also  running  for  president  is  Nicosia,  who 
bills  himself  as  an  opposition  candidate  but 
who  essentially  owes  his  candidacy  to  Norie- 
ga's move  last  year  to  split  Amulfo  Arias' 
Authentic  Panamanian  Party  after  Arias 
died. 

Panama's  Electoral  Tribunal  officially  rec- 
ognized Nicosia's  minority  faction  of  the 
party,  allowing  it  exclusive  use  of  the 
party's  symbols  and  facilities  and  forcing 
the  majority  wing,  headed  by  Endara.  to 
move  to  another  party.  The  rights  commis- 
sion criticized  this  development— the  fourth 
opposition  party  split  that  Noriega  has  engi- 
neered—as tending  to  confuse  the  votes. 

Besides  ruling  on  party  disputes,  the  Elec- 
toral Tribunal  governs  the  election  process. 
Issues  identity  cards,  registers  voters,  settles 
electoral  challenges  not  resolved  at  lower 
levels  and  officially  declares  the  winning 
candidates. 

Like  all  other  branches  and  institutions  of 
the  government,  the  three-member  Elector- 
al Tribunal  is  controlled  by  Noriega.  Its 
president,  Yolanda  Pulice  de  Rodriguez,  is  a 
close  ally  frequently  seen  In  the  general's 
entourage  at  public  functions.  According  to 
a  recently  published  book  by  former  colonel 
Roberto  Diaz  Herrera,  Pulice  participated  in 
rigging  the  results  of  Panama's  1984  elec- 
tions at  Diaz  Herrera 's  house. 

Raul  A.  Lopez  of  the  tribunal  is  charged 
with  prosecuting  electoral  abuses.  He 
worked  for  the  Panamanian  military  as  a 
legal  adviser  for  17  years  before  assuming 
his  post  last  year. 

Although  the  Defense  Forces  and  the  ci- 
vilian government,  nominally  headed  by 
"acting  president"  Manuel  Soils  Palma,  are 
barred  by  law  from  participating  in  partisan 
electoral  politics,  they  have  been  openly 
campaigning  for  Collna.  They  also  have 
made  it  clear  that,  whatever  the  results  of 
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the  elections.  Noriega  plans  to  remain  In 
power. 

In  a  recent  rally  at  a  military  base  with 
Soils  Palma,  Colina  candidates  and  members 
of  his  general  staff,  Noriega  warned,  'We 
will  not  stand  idly  by  before  the  victory  of 
somebody  other  than  Colina."  Since  taking 
over  as  military  commander  in  1983,  Noriega 
has  deposed  three  civilian  presidents. 

Soils  Palma,  installed  by  Noriega  follow- 
ing the  February  1988  ouster  of  president 
Eric  Arturo  Delvalle,  declared  at  the  same 
rally  that  Panamanians  next  month  must 
choose  between  "the  triumph  of  Colina  or 
the  disappearance  of  the  republic— and  [the 
latter]  we  cannot  permit."  In  this  struggle, 
he  said,  "he  who  is  against  us  must  be  liqui- 
dated." He  added,  "There  is  no  possibility  of 
losing." 

At  least  200  Independent  foreign  observ- 
ers, including  members  of  several  U.S. 
groups,  are  expected  to  try  to  monitor  the 
elections.  The  government  has  said  they  will 
not  be  barred,  but  has  made  it  clear  they 
will  not  be  officially  accredited  and  are  not 
welcome. 

One  observer  group,  the  Washington- 
based  Center  for  Democracy  headed  by 
Allen  Welnsteln,  suspended  plans  to  open 
an  ""election  information  center"  Monday  in 
a  Panama  City  hotel  after  goverrmient  and 
military  officials  said  it  was  unauthorized. 
The  government  earlier  had  Indicated  it 
would  accept  the  center. 

After  votes  in  the  polling  places  are  count- 
ed, the  balloU  are  promptly  burned,  making 
any  recount  impossible.  At  each  voting 
table,  any  protests  are  decided  by  majority 
vote  of  the  15  officials  entitled  to  be 
present— three  Electoral  Tribunal  appoint- 
ees and  one  representative  of  each  political 
party.  Since  Colina  consists  of  eight  parties, 

it  Is  always  assured  of  the  majority. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Apr.  18,  1989] 
General  Noriega  Regime  Plots  Vote 
Fraud,  Foes  Say 
(By  Andres  Oppenhelmer) 
Capiha,  Panama.— Oreste  Vasquez  Gonza- 
lez, 36,  a  butcher  in  this  mounUin-rlnged 
agricultural  town  of  7,000  people,  was  excit- 
ed about  voting  in  May  7  national  elections. 
He  is  a  staunch  critic  of  strongman  Gen. 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega's  regime. 

But  when  Vasquez  Gonzalez  began  cam- 
paigning for  the  opposition  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party,  his  name  mysteriously  disap- 
peared from  the  voter  registry.  He  signed  up 
four  times  at  the  electoral  tribunal  offices— 
the  last  time  In  late  January— but  could  not 
get  hli  name  back  on  the  electoral  list. 

"I've  lived  In  this  place  for  18  years,  and  I 
have  all  my  documents  In  order."  the  robust 
butcher  told  two  visiting  reporters  last 
week.  "Yet  my  name  has  disappeared  from 
all  records." 

Opponents  of  Noriega's  mlhtary-con- 
troUed  government  charge  that  Vasquez 
Gonzalez's  case  is  an  example  of  widespread 
nationwide  tampering  with  election  records. 
They  say  Noriega,  whose  official  title  Is 
commander  of  the  Defense  Forces,  Is  pre- 
paring a  massive  fraud  to  place  his  hand- 
picked  candidate,  Carlos  Duque,  as  Pana- 
ma's new  figurehead  president. 

Government  officials  say  the  opposition 
coalition  is  fabricating  claims  of  fraud  to 
protect  Itself  from  what  they  contend  wUl 
be  a  comfortable  electoral  victory  for  the 

regime.  „  .    , ... 

But  In  this  small  town  33  miles  west  of  the 
capital,  there  are  Indications  that  opposi- 
tion charges  of  electoral  Irregularities  are 
not  entirely  baseless. 


Several  residents  who  oppose  the  govern- 
ment complaLj  they  will  not  be  able  to  vote 
because  their  names  are  not  appearing  on 
electoral  records. 

Caplra's  Christian  Democratic  Party  lead- 
ers say  they  recently  submitted  to  the 
Panama  City-based  electoral  tribunal  the 
names  of  220  local  party  members  to  act  as 
opposition  poll  watchers,  and  that  65  of 
them  were  rejected  because  they  were  not 
listed  In  the  electoral  register. 

Other  residents  complain  they  are  being 
reassigned  to  vote  far  away  from  their 
homes.  The  government,  which  Is  hoping  to 
win  the  elections  with  the  votes  of  Pana- 
ma's estimated  165,000  public  employees 
and  Defense  Forces  members  plus  their 
families,  wants  to  discourage  the  general 
population  from  going  to  the  polls,  critics 
say. 

"People  will  line  up  for  several  hours  in 
one  voting  place  and  will  then  find  out  that 
they  have  to  vote  somewhere  else,"  said  Ca- 
plra's Christian  Democratic  party  leader, 
Antonio  Jaen.  "The  government  hopes  that 
a  lot  of  people  will  get  bored  with  the  whole 
thing,  and  that  they  will  turn  around  and 
go  home." 

Word  of  military  Intimidation  of  selected 
opposition  collaborators  travels  fast  In 
Caplra,  where  almost  everybody  knows  ev- 
erybody else  from  way  back.  There  are  only 
two  schools,  one  hospital  and  one  public 
telephone  In  town,  and  merchants  on  the 
main  road  can  identify  by  name  the  handful 
of  prisoners  who  clean  up  the  streets. 

In  at  least  two  Instances,  military  officers 
have  threatened  Caplra  bus  drivers  who 
rented  their  vehicles  for  opposition  demon- 
strations, residents  say.  The  threats  Includ- 
ed revocation  of  the  buses'  operational  li- 
censes, which  are  Issued  annually  by  the 
transit  police— a  Panama  Defense  Force 
agency. 

Juan  Jose  Yangnez,  39.  who  owns  a  70- 
seat  bus  that  operates  the  Caplra-Panama 
City  route,  had  his  vehicle  confiscated  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  when  it  was  rented  to  trans- 
port opposition  supporters  to  a  rally  In  the 
capital.  The  military  In  the  nearby  town  of 
La  Chorrera  held  the  bus  for  two  days. 

"When  I  went  to  pick  up  my  bus.  they 
told  me  they  would  cancel  my  license  if  I 
continued  carrying  opposition  people, " 
Yangnez  said.  "Since  then,  I've  stopped 
taking  oppositionists  to  rallies.  This  Is  my 
livelihood.  I  can't  risk  losing  my  license." 

Opposition  leaders  are  not  denied  the 
right  to  campaign  In  Caplra.  however. 

There  are  signs  and  flags  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Opposition  Alliance  (ADD),  the  coali- 
tion of  anti-Noriega  forces,  on  most  streets 
in  town.  Anti-Noriega  parties  are  allowed  to 
maintain  brightly  painted  campaign  head- 
quarters, where  militants  can  meet  without 
much  police  harassment.  Opposition  candi- 
dates campaign  door  to  door,  and  hold  peri- 
odic rallies  In  the  town's  main  square. 

But  government  candidates  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  massive  state  resources, 
including  official  cars— often  clumsily  paint- 
ed over  to  disguise  their  origin— and  the 
help  of  dozens  of  public  employees. 

A  huge  government  truck  with  a  water 
drill  has  recently  made  its  appearance  in 
Caplra.  which  suffers  from  chronic  water 
shortages.  The  truck  Is  covered  with  cam- 
paign signs  of  Cynthia  Garcia,  the  govern- 
ment party's  candidate  for  legislator  from 
the  Caplra  district. 

Three  new  Land-Rovers  and  a  station 
wagon  of  the  government's  Water  and 
Sewer  Institute  were  parked  in  front  of  Gar- 
cla's    election    headquarters    on    a    recent 
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morning.  The  words  "For  Official  Use" 
could  be  read  on  the  doors  of  one  of  the 
Lani-Rovers  under  a  fresh  coat  of  gray 
pp.l.u. 

""The  cars  belong  to  my  brothers,""  Garcia 
said,  when  asked  about  the  vehicles.  ""The 
Water  and  Sewer  car  is  not  working  for  my 
campaign,  but  belongs  to  a  friend  of  mine 
who  works  there  and  came  this  morning  to 
bring  me  a  message. " 

In  Panama  City,  opposition  leaders  oay  of- 
ficial plans  for  election  fraud  go  far  beyond 
denial  of  voting  rights  or  official  help  to 
pro-Noriega  candidates. 

The  government-dominated  electoral  tri- 
bunal's voting  records  have  been  Inflated 
with  thousands  of  real  or  Imagined  Noriega 
supporters,  they  say.  The  tribunal's  latest 
voters'  registry  contains  nearly  1.2  million 
names,  or  29  percent  more  than  during  the 
last  elections  five  years  ago— an  Increase 
critics  say  goes  far  beyond  the  growth  In 
Panama's  voting  population  during  that 
period. 

"There's  going  to  be  fraud  wherever  you 
look,"  said  the  opposition  coalition's  vice 
presidential  candidate  Ricardo  Arias  Cal- 
deron.  "But  we  feel  the  anti-Noriega  vote 
will  be  so  overwhelming  that  they  won't  be 
able  to  get  away  with  it." 

Iris  Suarez  de  CastUlero,  a  top  official  of 
Panama's  Electoral  Tribunal,  said  the  in- 
crease In  the  electoral  registry  matches  the 
voting  pKjpulation  growth.  A  similar  Increase 
took  place  In  the  cycle  that  ended  with  the 
1984  elections,  she  said. 

Asked  about  the  people  won  don't  appear 
on  voting  lists  or  are  assigned  to  voting 
places  far  away  from  their  homes,  she  said 
opposition  parties  have  failed  to  report  such 
cases  to  the  tribunal. 

"We  have  given  them  updated  lists  every 
year  so  they  could  make  their  observations 
and  demand  revisions,  but  they  rarely  made 
any."  she  said.  "Now  that  we  are  only  four 
weeks  away  from  the  elections,  they  are 
raising  hell." 

If  Caplra  is  an  indication  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  other  towns  In  the  Panamanian 
countryside,  fears  of  massive  fraud  are  not 
keeping  opposition  forces  from  campaigning 
enthusiastically  for  the  elections.  Most  Nor- 
iega critics  are  convinced  there  will  be  an 
unstoppable  avalanche  of  antl-govemment 
votes,  although  few  seem  to  have  given 
much  thought  to  what  they  would  do  If  the 
elections  are  rigged. 

"Of  every  25  people  who  come  here,  only 
two  vote  for  the  government,"  said  Vasquez 
Gonzalez,  the  Caplra  butcher.  ""If  a  dog 
were  to  head  the  opposition  ticket  against 
the  government,  the  dog  would  win." 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Apr.  19,  1989] 
Panama  Puts  Limits  On  Entry 

VISAS  TO  BE  required  FOR  MOST  U.S.  CITIZENS 

(By  Andres  Oppenhelmer) 
In  a  move  that  could  restrict  U.S.  travel  to 
Panama,  the  Panamanian  government's 
tourism  agency  announced  Tuesday  that  It 
will  require  most  U.S.  citizens  to  obtain 
visas  to  travel  to  that  country. 

The  new  rule  goes  Into  effect  Friday,  it 
could  create  a  bureaucratic  nightmare  for 
U.S.  citizens  planning  to  visit  Panama  for 
business  or  pleasure,  because  most  Panama- 
nian consulates  In  the  United  States  are  not 
recognized  by  the  military-run  regime  of 
Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega. 

Most  Panamanian  diplomatic  offices  In 
the  United  States  remain  loyal  to  ousted 
President  Eric  A.  Delvalle,  and  are  thus  not 
recognized  by  the  Panamanian  government. 
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Only  one  small  Panamanian  Consulate  In 
the  United  States— in  Tampa— is  recognized 
by  the  Noriega  regime,  Panamanian  officials 
said  Tuesday. 

If  the  Panamanian  government  sticks  to 
the  now  regulation— on  occasions  it  has 
withdrawn  drastic  measures  sJter  they  were 
announced— it  would  marli  a  new  deteriora- 
tion of  U.S.-Panamanian  relations.  The  U.S. 
government  last  year  announced  it  would  no 
longer  grant  U.S.  entry  visas  to  Panamanian 
officials  or  Noriega  associates. 

A  communique  sent  to  airlines  and  travel 
agencies  this  week  by  the  government  run 
Panamaman  Tourism  Institute  says  U.S. 
citizens  must  have  visas  stamped  "by  Pana- 
manian consulates  recognized  by  our  gov- 
ernment." Until  now,  U.S.  citizens  could 
enter  Panama  by  simply  filling  out  a  source 
card  that  was  given  to  them  at  the  airport 
of  their  point  of  departure. 

The  new  regulation  comes  at  a  time  when 
Panama's  opposition  is  Inviting  hundreds  of 
foreign  observers  to  visit  Panama  for  the 
May  7  elections,  which  anti-Noriega  politi- 
cians charge  will  be  rigged  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

"We  see  this  as  part  of  an  effort  to  keep 
election  observers  out  of  Panama,"  one  U.S. 
official  said  late  Tuesday.  "It  is  clear  that 
the  Panamanian  government  does  not  want 
the  world  to  know  how  these  elections  will 
really  take  place." 

Only  the  U.S.  military  and  U.S.  Panama 
Canal  employees  will  be  exempt  from  the 
new  measure,  because  they  are  covered  by 
the  F>anama  Canal  treaties,  Panamanian  of- 
ficials said. 

Bernardo  Domlnguez.  head  of  Panama's 
Tourism  Institute,  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view late  Tuesday  that  Panamanian  consul- 
ates usually  charge  $10  per  visa.  The  new 
measure  was  aimounced  simultaneously  by 
the  Institute,  an  agency  of  Panama's  Com- 
merce Department,  and  Panama's  Foreign 
Ministry,  he  said. 

U.S.  Mat  Step  Up  Panama  Samctiors 
(By  Andres  Oppenhelmer) 

U.S.  officials  are  considering  new  meas- 
ures against  Panama  if  military  leader  Gen. 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  rigs  the  May  7  na- 
tional election  to  perpetuate  his  regime, 
sources  close  to  U.S.  policy  plaimers  say. 

After  months  of  remaining  silent  on  the 
Panama  crisis,  U.S.  officials  in  Washington 
and  Panama  are  beginning  to  step  up  their 
rhetoric  against  Noriega's  military-run 
regime. 

While  most  U.S.  officials  rule  out  dramat- 
ic actions  such  as  a  military  intervention, 
many  say  the  U.S.  government  is  likely  to 
impose  new  sanctions  on  Panama  if  the  elec- 
tion is  fraudulent  and  these  officials  say 
Noriega  is  almost  certain  to  rig  the  election 
to  favor  his  hand-picked  presidential  candi- 
date Carlos  Duque. 

One  of  the  measures  under  consideration 
is  a  trade  embargo,  although  U.S.  govern- 
ment sources  say  that  is  unlikely  because  of 
resistance  in  key  comers  of  Washington's 
bureaucracy. 

Measures  more  likely  to  be  implemented 
are  a  drastic  downgrading  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Panama,  and  the  relocation  or  re- 
patriation of  thousands  of  U.S.  military  and 
civilian  personnel  and  their  families  who 
live  In  downtown  Panama  City  and  pour 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  into  the  Panama- 
nian economy. 

Some  sources  warn  that  these  ideas  have 
not  yet  been  subject  to  a  formal  interagency 
review  within  the  administration.  Bush  re- 
cently agreed  to  set  up  a  Panama  policy 


planning  group  that  would  meet  once  a 
week,  but  the  group  has  only  met  once  so 
far,  one  congressional  source  said. 

"These  measures  (against  Panama]  are 
being  kicked  around  by  officials  here  and 
there,  but  the  administration  as  such  has 
not  focused  on  Panama  yet,"  the  source 
said.  "They  will  probably  begin  doing  it 
soon,  under  pressure  from  Congress." 

One  thing  is  sure,  U.S.  officials  say:  There 
will  be  no  U.S.  deal  with  Panama  until  Nor- 
iega steps  down.  Noriega  was  Indicted  by 
two  U.S.  grand  Juries  last  year  on  drug-traf- 
ficking charges. 

"We  do  not  have  the  option  of  accommo- 
dating with  Noriega,"  one  U.S.  official  said. 
"That  option  has  t>een  discarded." 

The  administration  recently  renewed  fi- 
nancial sanctions  against  Panama,  including 
a  freeze  of  Panamanian  government  funds 
in  U.S.  banlis  and  the  withholding  of  taxes 
U.S.  companies  normally  pay  in  Panama. 

Some  analysts  say  the  step[>ed-up  U.S. 
rhetoric  is  mainly  aimed  at  countering  Nor- 
iega's domestic  propaganda  machine. 

Panama's  pro-government  media,  in  an 
effort  to  dispel  fears  that  the  crisis  will 
worsen  if  Noriega's  candidate  becomes  presi- 
dent, have  been  saying  that  a  Duque  victory 
would  force  the  United  States  to  lift  finan- 
cial sanctions. 

The  sanctions  were  imposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration  in  March  1988  at  the 
request  of  ousted  President  Eric  A.  Delvalle. 
Oelvalle  is  still  recognized  by  Washington  as 
Panama's  legitimate  head  of  state,  but  his 
term  expires  in  August. 

Several  interviews  with  U.S.  officials  and 
other  sources  in  Washington  and  Panama 
revealed  that  administration  officials  are 
considering,  among  others,  the  following 
measures  in  the  event  of  a  sham  election: 

Reducing  the  U.S.  Embassy  to  a  skeleton 
staff,  and  perhaps  turning  it  into  an  inter- 
ests section  like  the  one  in  Cuba. 

The  U.S.  Embassy,  which  had  about  180 
employees  when  the  crisis  began  last  year, 
would  be  cut  down  to  about  50  people,  ac- 
cording to  a  senior  U.S.  official. 

The  measure  would  have  a  strong  psycho- 
logical impact  on  Panama,  which  has  long 
had  the  heaviest  U.S.  presence  in  any  Latin 
American  country. 

Relocating  an  estimated  5.700  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  and  civilian  U.S.  armed 
forces  employees  and  their  families  into 
U.S.  military  bases,  or  out  of  the  country. 

These  military  and  civilian  personnel  live 
downtown,  and  pour  into  the  Panamanian 
economy  a  sizable  portion  of  the  estimated 
$62  million  spent  annually  by  all  U.S.  armed 
forces  personnel  in  the  country.  Moving 
them  away  would  further  drain  the  Pana- 
manian economy  of  badly  needed  dollars. 

In  addition,  it  would  step  up  the  war  of 
nerves  against  Noriega:  U.S.  officials  have 
long  cited  the  possible  danger  to  Americans 
living  in  downtown  Panama  as  a  major 
reason  behind  the  decision  not  to  stage  a 
military  strike  on  Noriega's  military  bar- 
racks. 

Closing  the  U.S.  Consulate  in  Panama,  or 
halting  the  issuance  of  U.S.  visas. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  last  year  received  about 
39.600  non-inimigrant  visa  applications  from 
Panamanians  wanting  to  travel  to  the 
United  States.  A  halt  of  visa  operations 
could  Increase  discontent  against  Panama's 
state  of  affairs,  since  thousands  of  Panama- 
nians travel  to  the  United  States  regularly 
for  business  or  pleasure. 

Imposing  a  trade  embargo. 

Panama,  a  service-oriented  economy, 
relies  heavily  on  the  United  States  for  virtu- 


ally all  consumer  goods.  U.S.  exports  to 
Panama  amount  to  about  $588  million  a 
year,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Analysts  say  a  trade  enbargo  on  Panama 
would  destroy  the  economy— perhaps  more 
effectively  than  similar  measures  did  in 
Nicaragua  or  Cuba— because  Panama  has 
very  few  domestic  industries. 

Maintaining  the  states  quo  indefinitely, 
without  relaxing  current  financial  sanc- 
tions. Panama's  economy  shrank  by  17.2 
percent  last  year,  according  to  Panama's 
comptroller  general.  Most  economists  pre- 
dict another  5  percent  drop  in  the  gross  do- 
mestic product  this  year  if  the  U.S.  financial 
sanctions  remain  as  they  are. 

Part  of  the  problem  confronting  U.S.  pol- 
icymakers is  that  there  is  little  appetite 
within  Panama's  largely  pro-American 
middle  class  for  tougher  economic  sanctions. 
Most  business  people  and  opposition  politi- 
cians say  Washington  should  keep  current 
sanctions  in  place,  but  not  expand  them. 

In  recent  months,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion has  taken  small  steps  to  res[>ond  to 
what  U.S.  officials  describe  as  continued 
harassment  of  U.S.  diplomats  in  Panama. 

Several  Noriega  associates  and  their  rela- 
tives have  been  denied  visas  to  travel  to  the 
United  States,  following  a  presidential  direc- 
tive inherited  from  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. Among  the  Panamanians  who  were 
denied  visas  are  National  Assembly  Presi- 
dent Celso  Carrizo.  Foreign  Ministry  Direc- 
tor of  Policy  Oscar  Vargas  and  Justice  Min- 
ister Rodolfo  Chlari.  U.S.  and  Panamanian 
sources  said. 

In  addition,  the  Bush  administration  has 
started  procedures  to  revoke  the  U.S.  citi- 
zenship of  Panamanian  Prance  Minister 
Orvllle  Goodia  who  is  a  citizen  of  both 
Panama  and  the  United  States,  sources 
close  to  the  case  said.  U.S.  law  prohibits  U.S. 
citizens  from  taking  jobs  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

Goodia  did  not  answer  rep>eated  phone 
calls  form  a  reporter.  A  U.S.  Embassy  offi- 
cial in  Panama  said  he  could  not  comment 
on  Goodla's  case  because  "all  U.S.  citizens 
are  protected  by  the  [U.S.]  Privacy  Act."» 


AUTHORITY  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  remain  open  until  6  p.m.  today 
for  statements  and  introduction  of 
bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORRECTION  IN  THE  EDUCA- 
TION AND  TRAINING  FOR  A 
COMPETITIVE  AMERICA  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  24. 
H.R.  678,  a  bill  to  make  a  correction  in 
the  Education  and  Training  for  a 
Competitive  America  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 
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A  bill  (H.R.  678)  to  make  a  correction  in 
the  Education  and  Training  for  a  Competi- 
tive America  Act  of  1988. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  biU. 

AMKNSMEMT  NO.  63 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Education  and 
Training  for  a  Competitive  America  Act  of 
1988  and  to  amend  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Pell  and  others.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
aslc  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell], 
for  Mr.  Pell  for  himself.  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Hatch,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  IjAUTENBERG,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Jeffords,  and 
Mr.  BorrsEN  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 63. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  tn  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowing: 

SECTION  I.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  FOB  A  COMPETmVE  AMER- 
ICA ACT  OF  I»88. 

Section  6142(b)  of  the  Education  and 
Training  for  a  Competitive  America  Act  of 
1988  is  amended  by  striking  "fiscal  year 
1988"  and  inserting  "fiscal  year  1989  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1990.  1991,  and  1992". 

SEC.  2.  IMPACT  AID. 

(a)  Federal  Acquisition  of  Real  Proper- 
ty.—Section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress) 
(herealter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (d): 

"(d)  Any  payment  made  to  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  any  fiscal  year  prior  to 
1987  that  is  attribuUble  to  an  incorrect  de- 
termination under  subsection  (a)(1)(C)  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  made  In  accordance 
with  such  subsection.". 

(b)  Amount  of  Payments.— ( 1 )  Section 
3(d)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  subparagraph  (B)  a  new  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  For  any  fiscal  year  after  September 
30  1988.  the  total  amount  of  payments 
under  subparagraph  (B)  may  not  exceed 
$20,000,000.". 

(2)  Section  3(d)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
gjj 

(A)  In  the  third  sentence  by  striking  "80" 
and  Inserting  "95";  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  seventh  sentence. 

(c)  Payment  Proration  Authority.— Sec- 
tion 5(c)(4)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "under  clause  (11)  or  (lU)  of  paragraph 
(2)(B)  or  clause  (II)  or  (ill)  of  paragraph 
(3)(B)!  respectively,  the  full  amount  which 
local  educational  agencies  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive imder  such  clauses"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "under  paragraph  (2)(B)  or 
paragraph  (3)(B),  respectively,  the  full 
amounts  that  local  educational  agencies  are 
entitled  to  receive  under  such  paragraphs". 


(d)  Payments  to  Local  Educational  Agen- 
cies.—Section  5(e)(1)(A)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  For  any  fiscal  year  after  September 
30,  1988,  the  Secretary  shall  allocate,  to  any 
local  educational  agency  eligible  for  a  pay- 
ment under  section  (3)(a),  not  less  than  the 
products  of— 

"(1)  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  under  sec- 
tion 3(a);  and 

"(ll)(I)  If  such  agency  received  a  payment 
under  section  3(a)  In  fiscal  year  1987,  the 
per  pupU  amount  paid  to  that  agency  In 
fiscal  year  1987;  or 

"(ID  If  such  agency  did  not  receive  such  a 
payment  In  fiscal  year  1987,  the  per  pupU 
amount  such  agency  would  have  been  paid 
In  fiscal  year  1987  if  such  agency  had  been 
eligible  for  payments  under  section  3(a)  and 
the  average  dally  attendance  for  such 
agency  for  fiscal  year  1987  had  been  equal 
to  the  average  dally  attendance  for  such 
agency  for  the  first  fiscal  year  succeeding 
fiscal  year  1988  for  which  a  determination  Is 
made  under  section  3(a).". 

(e)  Discretionary  Allocations.— Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  5(e)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "subpara- 
graph (B)  of"  after  "under". 

(f)  Application  Deadline.— The  Secretary 
shall  consider  as  timely  filed,  and  shall  proc- 
ess for  payment,  any  application  from  a 
local  educational  agency  that  is  eligible  for 
fiscal  year  1989  funds  under  section  2  or  3  of 
the  Act,  if  such  application  has  been  certi- 
fied by  the  SUte  educational  agency,  was 
received  by  the  Secretary  by  March  15, 
1989,  and  is  otherwise  approvable." 

SEC  3.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ADULT  EDUCATION 
ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  312(7)  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
"and  except  for  the  purposes  of  section 
313  ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
have  before  us  a  small  but  Important 
bill  that  will  make  necessary  changes 
In  several  education  programs.  The 
majority  of  these  changes  are  in  the 
Impact  Aid  Program. 

First,  this  proposal  will  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  authority  to  rat- 
ably reduce  payments  to  B  districts 
when  appropriations  levels  necessitate 
such  action.  Without  this  authority, 
there  will  be  no  B  payments  made  this 
year.  The  Impact  Aid  Program  is  fur- 
ther amended  to  assure  that  there  will 
be  enough  money  in  the  program  to 
fund  A  districts  at  their  1987  payment 
rate  and  to  provide  moneys  for  new 
students. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  technical 
change  to  restore  adult  education 
funding  in  the  territories  to  its  previ- 
ous level.  This  is  a  necessary  change  to 
enable  those  served  through  the  Adult 
Education  Program  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive this  essential  instruction. 

Mr.  President,  while  these  changes 
are  small,  they  are  critical.  Many  of 
our  colleagues  represent  school  dis- 
tricts that  will  face  severe  budget 
shortfalls  without  these  impact  aid 
changes.   The   technical   changes   for 


the  U.S.  territories  is  equally  vital.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  leadership  of 
both  the  Senate  and  House  education 
committees— Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike— have  worked  so  closely  on 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleagues— Mr.  Pell. 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Kennedy— 
for  their  efforts  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  I  know  they  and  their  staff 
members  have  spent  many  hours 
working  on  this  bill  and  I  appreciate 
their  assistance. 

H.R.  678  contains  an  amendment 
that  will  allow  14  school  districts 
across  the  country  to  receive  money  to 
which  they  are  entitled  but  have  been 
denied  due  to  bureaucratic  rules  that 
won't  budge. 

These  school  districts,  including  St. 
Ignatius  in  Montana,  were  late  in 
filing  their  applications  for  Federal 
impact  aid.  Their  penalty  for  being 
late  was  a  flat  denial  of  any  aid  at  all. 
The  Department  of  Education  allows 
no  grace  period  for  these  schools— aid 
is  simply  denied  if  the  applications  are 
not  received  by  January  31.  No  ex- 
cuses, no  help,  no  money. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Burns  and  I 
introduced  legislation  to  extend  the 
application  deadline  from  January  31. 
1989.  to  March  15  of  this  year.  Appli- 
cations received  by  the  Department  by 
March  15  would  be  considered  valid 
and  eligible  for  fimding.  This  legisla- 
tion was  added  to  H.R.  678  as  an 
amendment. 

The  Impact  Aid  Program  is  an  enti- 
tlement—there is  no  competition  for 
funding.  Because  of  this,  this  legisla- 
tion costs  the  Government  nothing. 
The  money  has  already  been  appropri- 
ated and  should  be  given  to  all  the 
schools  that  are  eligible  for  it. 

St.  Ignatius  is  located  on  the  Flat- 
head Indian  Reservation  and  has  a 
population  of  822.  Six  hundred  of 
those  people  are  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  18.  The  district  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive $400,000  in  impact  aid,  about  a 
quarter  of  the  school  district  budget. 
Without  the  aid.  the  district  will  prob- 
ably be  forced  to  lay  off  teachers,  cut 
back  on  services  and  the  schools  may 
risk  losing  their  accreditation. 

The  per  capita  income  of  St.  Igna- 
tius is  $5,260.  They  can't  come  up  with 
$400,000  to  keep  their  schools  going. 
And  they  shouldn't  have  to.  They  are 
entitled  to  this  money  and  should  re- 
ceive it. 

With  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
St.  Ignatius  and  the  other  districts 
across  the  country  will  receive  their 
money.  Their  schools  will  stay  open 
and  their  teachers  will  continue  work- 
ing. Everyone  will  benefit. 

Once  again.  I  extend  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Pell.  Senator  Kasse- 
baum. and  Senator  Kennedy  for  their 
assistance.  Their  actions  will  benefit 
many  people  and  I'm  sure  they  have 
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the  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Ig- 
natius and  others  across  the  country. 

Mr.  LAUIUNBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Pell  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment on  impact  aid.  The  amendment 
addresses  the  needs  of  school  districts 
nationwide  that  are  in  need  of  impact 
aid  dollars,  especially  those  that  are 
receiving  new  students. 

Impact  aid  is  an  important  program. 
It  helps  to  fill  some  of  the  revenue  gap 
for  school  districts  that  educate  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  work  and  live  at 
Federal  facilities,  such  as  a  military 
base,  as  well  as  children  that  live  in 
federally  assisted  housing  or  on  an 
Indian  reservation. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  a 
provision  ui  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary School  Improvement  Act  of 
1988  that  caps  the  amount  of  impact 
aid  dollars  certain  school  districts  can 
receive  to  a  level  no  greater  than  what 
it  received  in  1987.  This  cap  has  cre- 
ated a  problem  for  many  school  dis- 
tricts nationwide— such  as  the  Tinton 
Falls  School  District  in  Monmouth 
County,  NJ— that  are  expecting  an 
influx  of  new  children.  As  long  as  the 
cap  is  in  place,  these  school  districts 
will  not  be  able  to  receive  additional 
funds  under  the  Impact  Aid  Program 
for  new  students. 

For  example,  as  a  result  of  the 
Navy's  expansion  at  Elarle  Naval 
Weapons  Station  in  Monmouth 
County,  NJ.  the  Tinton  Falls  School 
iVstrict  is  expecting  an  influx  of  ap- 
proximately 400  new  students  during 
the  next  2  years.  In  1987.  Tinton  Falls 
received  $2,928  to  cover  the  enroll- 
ment of  84  students.  Because  of  the 
cap.  the  school  district  will  receive  the 
same  amount  to  cover  the  enrollment 
of  400  new  students  in  the  next  2 
years  as  it  did  to  cov(  r  the  enrollment 
of  84  students.  This  amendment  would 
remove  the  cap  and  make  a  minor  ad- 
justment that  affects  only  the  Tinton 
Falls  School  District,  enabling  it  to  re- 
ceive greatly  needed  funds  to  cover  the 
cost  of  new  students. 

The  cap  is  also  a  problem  for  the 
North  Hanover  School  District  in  New 
Jersey,  which  educates  children  whose 
parents  work  at  McGuire  Air  Force 
Base.  Of  17.000  students  in  the  .school 
district,  some  13,000  are  military  de- 
pendents. The  school  district  receives 
approximately  $3  million  of  its  $7  mil- 
lion budget  from  impact  aid  dollars. 
Enrollment  has  increased  by  100  stu- 
dents since  September  1.  1988,  and  the 
school  district  anticipates  that  it  will 
receive  additional  students  in  the 
future.  However,  as  long  as  the  cap  is 
in  place,  the  school  district  cannot 
expect  to  receive  additional  funds  for 
these  new  students. 

Compounding  the  problem  is  the 
fact  that  Congress  appropriated  $708 
million  for  the  Impact  Aid  Program  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  $27  million  below  the 
authorized  level  of  $735  million.  And 


of  the  $708  million  appropriated.  $50 
million  was  automatically  set  aside  for 
super  highly  impacted  districts,  other- 
wise known  as  the  3(d)2(B)  program. 
Since  this  program  which  covers  a 
handful  of  districts  nationwide  is  paid 
off  the  top,  there  is  a  financial  short- 
fall in  the  rest  of  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram, especially  for  what  the  Impact 
Aid  Program  refers  to  as  category  A 
districts.  These  are  school  districts 
with  children  who  reside  and  whose 
parents  work  on  Federal  property  or 
are  on  active  duty.  As  a  result,  catego- 
ry A  school  districts  that  receive 
impact  aid  dollars  cannot  be  funded  at 
1987  levels  and  there  is  no  money  at 
all  for  new  children. 

This  amendment  would  cap  the 
3(d)2(B)  program  and  shift  needed 
money  to  other  parts  of  the  Impact 
Aid  Program  to  provide  more  funding 
for  category  A  districts.  Shifting  funds 
from  one  part  of  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram to  another  would  enable  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  fund  catego- 
ry A  school,  districts  at  1987  levels. 
And  it  would  free  up  money  that  the 
Department  of  Education  needs  for 
category  A  school  districts— like 
Tinton  Falls  and  North  Hanover— that 
need  additional  funds  to  cover  the 
costs  of  new  students. 

The  amendment  would  also  free  up 
money  for  category  B  school  districts 
in  the  Impact  Aid  Program.  Category 
B  school  districts  are  those  that  serv- 
ice children  who  reside  or  whose  par- 
ents work  on  Federal  property  or  are 
on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. This  category  would  include  chil- 
dren who  live  in  federally  assisted 
housing. 

During  authorization  last  year.  Con- 
gress omitted  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  prorate  pay- 
ments for  category  B  districts  so  that 
the  Department  of  Education  is 
unable  to  make  payments  to  category 
B  districts.  Currently,  in  my  own  State 
of  New  Jersey,  no  payments  are  being 
made  to  category  B  school  districts  in- 
cluding Jersey  City,  Newark,  Paterson, 
Pemberton,  Trenton,  Union  City, 
Vineland,  and  West  New  York.  This 
amendment  includes  the  prorate  lan- 
guage that  was  omitted,  and  will 
enable  the  Department  of  Education 
to  release  category  B  payments  to  nu- 
merous school  districts  in  New  Jersey 
and  nationwide. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
free  up  a  considerable  amount  of 
greatly  needed  money  for  our  Nation's 
school  districts  and  will  enable  the 
Impact  Aid  Program  to  operate  more 
smoothly  and  efficiently.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  I»ell  in  offer- 
ing this  legislation  to  make  changes  in 
our  Impact  Aid  Program.  There 
changes  will  correct  several  serious 
problems  being  faced  by  public  school 
districts  around  the  country  who  are 


dependent  on  payments  from  the  U.S. 
Government  to  adequately  educate 
their  federally  connected  students. 

This  amendment  will  place  a  $20 
million  cap  on  3(d)2(B)  payments  and 
remove  the  hold  harmless  cap  on  the 
A  Program.  It  will  also  correct  an  inad- 
vertent omission  from  last  year's  au- 
thorization bill  so  that  payments  to  B 
districts  can  be  prorated  under  step  I. 

These  changes  are  very  important  to 
my  State  of  Washington.  The  need  to 
enact  the  3(d)2(B)  change  grows  out 
of  a  miscalculation  of  the  cost  of  that 
segment  during  the  reauthorization 
process  of  the  Impact  Aid  Program 
during  the  last  Congress.  Because  the 
3(d)2(B)  money  is  allocated  before 
that  which  other  impact  aid  districts 
receive,  and  because  appropriations 
for  the  programs  are  limited,  if  this 
change  is  not  made,  many  A  and  B  dis- 
tricts are  in  danger  of  receiving  no 
money  at  all  for  their  new  children. 
The  prorata  langruage  for  the  B  pay- 
ments is  neces:sary  if  these  districts  are 
to  receive  their  intended  funds. 

I  met  with  over  50  school  officials 
from  impact  aid  districts  in  my  State 
last  month  and  they  identified  these 
changes  as  a  top  priority  for  their 
future  health  and  well-being.  I  appre- 
ciate the  speed  and  competence  with 
which  my  colleague.  Senator  Pell,  has 
moved  on  this  matter  after  my  ex- 
pressing those  concerns  to  him.  It  will 
mean  a  great  deal  to  the  quality  of 
education  in  many  school  districts 
throughout  Washington  State  who  are 
dependent  on  this  program. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill  and  its  en- 
actment into  law. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee. I  particularly  am  indebted  to 
my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island  on 
his  sensitivity  to  the  need  to  correct 
several  serious  and  unanticipated 
problems  that  disadvantaged  many 
school  districts  in  my  State. 

Last  year,  when  the  Senate  reau- 
thorized funds  for  the  Impact  Aid  I»ro- 
gram.  an  amendment  was  adopted 
which  changed  the  formula  for 
3(d)2(B)  funding.  This  change  cost  $36 
million  more  than  anticipated,  which 
resulted  in  a  serious  shortfall  for  the 
rest  of  the  Impact  Aid  Program.  As  a 
consequence,  funding  for  impacted  dis- 
tricts was  threatened  in  New  Jersey, 
including  Cape  May  City,  Eatontown, 
Lakehurst,  Monmouth  Regional  High 
School,  Northern  Burlington  High 
School,  Pemberton,  Tinton  Falls,  and 
North  Hanover. 

The  bill  we  adopted  last  year  set  the 
overall  funding  at  1987  levels,  which 
itself  is  inadequate  to  cover  the  costs 
of  education  faced  by  impacted  dis- 
tricts. The  unanticipated  extra  cost  of 
the  3(d)2(B)  program— if  left  un- 
changed—would have  threatened  most 
districts   with    receiving   considerably 
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less  than  their  1987  levels.  For  exam- 
ple, under  current  law,  the  Eatontown 
School  District,  which  serves  students 
from  Port  Moiunouth  Army  Base,  will 
lose  a  significant  share  of  the  $1.7  mil- 
lion in  Federal  impact  aid  for  its  748  A 
students.  Mr.  President,  such  severe 
and  unanticipated  funding  cuts  are 
unfair  and  unacceptable,  particularly 
when  we  are  talking  about  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children. 

The  way  the  formula  was  written 
last  year  was  found  to  operate  schools 
which  have  an  increase  in  students  eli- 
gible for  assistance  would  be  hardest 
hit  because  there  would  be  no  funds 
for  new  students. 

The  Tinton  Falls  School  District  in 
New  Jersey  faces  an  even  more  dra- 
matic problem.  The  Navy  has  plans  to 
homepKjrt  two  new  fast  combat  sup- 
port ships  at  Earle  Naval  Weapons 
Station  in  Monmouth  County.  As  a 
result  of  the  new  homeporting  at 
Earle,  400  new  children  will  move  to 
the  base  between  1989  and  1990.  The 
Tinton  Falls  School  District  has 
agreed  to  accommodate  the  Navy  stu- 
dents, ending  a  2-year  impasse  be- 
tween Navy  officials  and  the  local 
schools.  Tinton  Falls  High  School  will 
need  an  addition  to  the  building  in 
order  to  provide  classroom  space  for 
the  new  students  from  Earle. 

It  was  a  shock  to  Tinton  Falls  to 
learn  that  the  unanticipated  cost  of 
the  3(d)2(B)  program  makes  them  in- 
eligible for  any  impact  aid  for  the  new 
students.  This  would  mean  roughly  a 
half  million  dollar  cut  in  aid  to  Tinton 
Falls. 

North  Hanover,  the  school  district 
which  serves  McGuire  Air  Force  Base, 
would  also  be  in  trouble  since  they  will 
likely  not  be  funded  for  an  anticipated 
100  new  students.  For  North  Hanover, 
this  will  mean  a  shortfall  of  at  least 
$200,000  in  impact  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  described  only 
three  of  the  many  school  districts  in 
New  Jersey  which  are  suffering  as  a 
result  of  the  current  operation  of  the 
Impact  Aid  Program.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  schools  that  are  impact- 
ed by  Federal  activities  and  which 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  will 
receive  help  to  aiccommodate  their  stu- 
dents. It  would  be  irresponsible  for  us 
to  continue  to  allow  the  3(d)2(B)  pro- 
gram to  benefit  a  few  districts  at  the 
expense  of  most  other  districts.  I 
therefore  support  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Education  Subcommit- 

The  proposed  amendment  would 
limit  the  3{d)2(B)  program  to  cover  its 
needs,  rather  than  expanding  it.  This 
will  free  $30  million  for  additional 
funding  to  the  rest  of  the  Impact  Aid 
Program.  The  amendment  will  also 
remove  the  hold  harmless  cap  on  the 
A  Program  so  payments  can  be  provid- 
ed for  new  students.  A  section  of  the 
amendment  will  ensure  that  schools 
like  Tinton  Falls,  which  have  new  A 


students,  but  had  only  B  students  in 
1987,  will  still  be  eligible  for  funding 
to  accommodate  their  new  students. 

While  the  funding  for  impacted 
schools  will  still  be  less  than  adequate, 
this  amendment  will  improve  the  situ- 
ation for  New  Jersey  schools  from 
what  it  is  currently.  Tinton  Falls  will 
receive  roughly  $.5  million  for  400  stu- 
dents. Without  this  amendment,  it  will 
receive  no  funds  for  these  students. 
North  Hanover  will  receive  at  least 
$200,00  more  as  a  result  of  this  amend- 
ment. Other  federally  impacted 
schools  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere 
win  receive  significantly  more  impact 
aid  than  they  would  in  the  absence  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  rep- 
resents a  fair  resolution  of  the  variety 
of  problems  encountered  in  imple- 
menting last  year's  legislation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee in  proposing  this  package  of  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  Impact  Aid 
Program. 

This  package  of  legislation  is  very 
important  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
support  for  the  Impact  Aid  Program, 
which  provides  money  to  school  dis- 
tricts who  have  been  federally  impact- 
ed through  a  military  installation  or 
by  land  acquisition  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

These  amendments  are  technical 
corrections  to  the  Impact  Aid  Program 
incorporated  into  Public  Law  100-297, 
the  Hawkins-Stafford  Act.  This  law  re- 
wrote the  impact  aid  formula  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  greater  equity  to  the 
program.  This  new  formula  was 
worked  out  under  the  advice  of  the 
school  districts  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Federally  Impacted  Schools. 
Unfortunately,  some  problems  arose 
with  the  new  language  that  the  origi- 
nal drafters  could  not  predict.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  pass  this  technical 
package,  otherwise  school  districts 
throughout  this  country  will  face 
shortfalls  in  their  funding  because 
impact  aid  payments  will  not  be  able 
to  be  made. 

Without  these  technical  amend- 
ments, the  Department  of  Education 
will  not  be  able  to  make  B  payments 
to  school  districts.  During  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram, the  power  to  prorate  B  pay- 
ments was  inadvertently  omitted.  If 
there  is  a  shortfall  in  appropriations, 
the  Department  of  Education  does  not 
have  the  legal  authority  to  reduce  the 
payments  to  these  B  districts.  A  short- 
fall occurred  this  year  and  has  unfor- 
tunately caused  a  standstill  in  the  pro- 
gram. Districts  that  depend  on  this 
money  to  operate  are  facing  the  possi- 
bility of  closing  their  school  house 
doors  if  they  do  not  receive  this 
money. 
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Another  unfortunate  problem  that 
arose  because  of  the  shortfall  in  ap- 
propriations was  districts  who  had  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Federally 
connected  children  could  not  be  com- 
pensated for  this  increase.  These  tech- 
nical amendments  remove  the  hold- 
harmless  cap  on  the  A  program  so  pay- 
ments can  be  made  for  these  new  stu- 
dents. In  order  to  remove  the  cap  and 
allow  a  flow  of  funds  for  new  students 
to  these  A  districts,  we  also  had  to 
place  a  cap  on  the  3(d)2(B)  section. 

One  of  the  unintended  results  of  the 
new  formula  was  the  increase  in  the 
3(d)2(B)  reserves.  Although  the  cost 
runs  about  $10  million  armually,  $50 
million  was  reserved  for  this  section  as 
required  by  the  new  law.  In  order  to 
releaise  funds  for  the  new  children  in 
the  A  districts,  a  cap  of  $20  million 
was  placed  on  the  3(d)2{B)  section  to 
release  the  extra  $30  million.  The  $20 
million  is  well  above  the  amount  that 
has  ever  been  paid  for  the  3(d)2(B) 
payments  and  the  remaining  $30  mil- 
lion will  flow  into  the  A  section  provid- 
ing relief  to  districts  with  larger  In- 
creases of  new  children.  If  we  do  not 
release  these  funds,  we  wlU  be  asking 
school  districts  to  educate  more  chil- 
dren with  less  money. 

This  package  has  bipartisan  support 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
quickly  to  pass  these  necessary  and 
very  important  technical  amendments. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Impact  Aid  Program  was  re- 
authorized last  year  In  the  Hawkins/ 
Stafford  elementary  and  secondary 
education  improvement  amendments, 
a  hold-harmless  provision  was  Imposed 
to  guarantee  districts  the  fiscal  year 
1987  per  pupil  payments.  Unfortunate- 
ly, a  cap  was  added  to  the  hold-harm- 
less section  which  limited  the  amount 
of  money  a  district  could  receive  to  no 
more  than  it  did  In  fiscal  year  1987  re- 
gardless of  the  Increase  In  student 
population. 

Today,  I  join  many  of  my  Education 
Subcommittee  colleagues  in  submit- 
ting an  amendment  to  change  this. 
The  amendment  would  remove  the 
hold  harmless  cap  on  the  A  program 
so  that  the  Department  of  Education 
may  provide  payments  for  new  stu- 
dents. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  superintendent 
of  the  BUoxl,  MS,  public  schools  vis- 
ited with  me  here  In  Washington 
about  this  problem.  Because  of 
Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  BQoxl  schools 
educate  many  students  from  military 
families.  Blloxi's  enrollment  is  increas- 
ing, but  their  Federal  allotment,  under 
the  hold-harmless  cap,  was  not.  For 
this  year  alone,  Biloxl  city  school  offi- 
cials had  projected  a  deficit  of 
$786,000. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  Education 
Subcommittee  has  addressed  the  prob- 
lems of  the  BUoxl  city  school  system 
and  others  like  It  across  the  country.  I 
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thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  PSLL,  and  the  ranJcing 
member.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  for  their 
concern  and  their  willingness  to  take 
this  action.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl 
support  us  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  and  strong 
supporter  of  the  impact  aid  technical 
amendments.  This  amendment  makes 
important  changes  in  the  Impact  Aid 
Program  authorized  in  Public  Law 
100-297.  The  amendment  would 
remove  the  hold-harmless  cap  on  cate- 
gory A  pajrments,  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  prorate  category 
B  payments,  and  cap  pajrments  for 
3<d)2(B)  at  $20  million.  I  commend  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities 
and  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  for  bringing  this  essential 
proposal  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Over  the  last  7  months,  I  have  met 
with  many  school  superintendents 
from  South  Dakota  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  proposed  funding 
formula  levels  for  impact  aid.  One 
major  concern  is  a  provision  to  cap 
fiscal  year  1989  impact  aid  payments 
to  school  districts  at  a  level  no  higher 
than  the  fiscal  year  1987  payments. 
Unfortunately,  those  districts  experi- 
encing an  increase  in  enrollment 
would  not  receive  funds  for  any  new 
students.  Any  district  with  consider- 
able growth  would  be  devastated  by 
this  provision.  For  example,  in  my 
State.  Todd  County  School  District 
enrollment  has  increased  by  147  stu- 
dents. This  district  estimates  that  the 
cap  will  cause  a  shortfall  of  $665,000  in 
fiscal  year  1989  funding  for  them.  To 
alleviate  this  problem,  the  impact  aid 
technical  amendments  would  remove 
the  cap  on  category  A  payments. 

The  current  impact  aid  formula  also 
has  caused  another  unintended  prob- 
lem. Because  of  a  shortfall  in  impact 
aid  funding,  the  Department  currently 
is  unable  to  prorate  category  B  pay- 
ments. This  amendment  would  correct 
this  oversight  and  allow  the  Depart- 
ment to  prorate  B  payments.  Without 
this  provision,  districts  would  receive 
no  B  payments  this  year. 

In  order  to  offset  the  cost  of  lifting 
the  enrollment  cap  on  A  payments, 
this  proposal  would  cap  funding  for 
3(d)2(B)  payments  at  $20  million.  I 
have  received  assurances  that  it  is 
highly  unlikely  this  program  will  cost 
more  than  $20  million.  Mr.  President, 
3(d)2(B)  payments  are  very  important 
to  the  Douglas  School  District  at  Ells- 
worth Air  Force  Base  in  South 
Dakota.  I  will  continue  to  monitor  this 
program  to  ensure  that  districts  such 
as  Douglas  are  protected. 

Bfr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Senate  act  quickly  on  this  amend- 
ment. The  Department  of  Education 
wiU  be  making  impact  aid  payments  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  Important  techni- 
cal  changes   must   be   made   in   the 


amendment  to  ensure  adequate  com- 
pensation of  districts  for  the  education 
of  our  Nation's  federally  connected 
children.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  views  on  the  package  of 
amendments  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
The  amendments  attempt  to  address  a 
serious  situation  faced  by  many  school 
districts  who  rely  on  funding  from  the 
Impact  Aid  Program. 

The  primary  intent  of  this  package 
of  amendments  is  to  provide  school 
districts  that  have  been  precluded 
from  collecting  taxes  because  of  a  Fed- 
eral presence  with  the  resources  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Impact  aid 
plays  an  essential  role  in  the  education 
of  the  children  of  South  Dakota,  and  I 
want  to  do  all  I  can  to  ensure  that 
these  school  districts  receive  adequate 
compensation. 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the 
distribution  formulas  when  impact  aid 
was  reauthorized  in  Public  Law  100- 
297.  A  hold-harmless  provision  was  es- 
tablished in  order  to  protect  districts 
from  adverse  effects  by  guaranteeing 
the  fiscal  year  1987  per  pupil  pay- 
ments for  all  A  and  super  B  district. 
Inadvertently,  a  paragraph  was  also 
added  to  the  hold-harmless  provision 
that  limits  or  caps  the  amount  of 
money  a  district  may  receive  under 
the  hold-harmless  provision.  Thus,  a 
school  district  with  an  increase  in  its 
federally  connected  students  would  re- 
ceive no  funding  for  the  increase  in 
students  since  1987. 

I  believe  this  represents  a  major  in- 
equity for  those  school  districts  that 
have  experienced  a  growth  in  federally 
connected  students.  Todd  County 
School  District  in  South  Dakota,  for 
example,  will  lose  $700,000  in  compen- 
sation for  the  147  new  students  that 
the  school  has  admitted  and  educated 
since  1987.  In  order  to  address  this  sig- 
nificant shortfall  in  Federal  dollars, 
the  district  has  been  forced  to  reduce 
the  teaching  staff  and  aide  staff,  sus- 
pend capital  outlay  expenditures  of 
the  year,  and  cut  back  on  text  books 
and  other  supplies.  The  package  being 
considered  today  will  address  this  criti- 
cal situtation,  and  I  support  those  pro- 
visions. 

While  I  praise  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island's  efforts  to  address  this 
injustice.  I  want  to  express  my  strong 
reservations  with  another  provision  in 
the  package  that  would  place  a  $20- 
million  cap  on  the  section  3(d)(2)(B) 
payments.  Section  3(d)(2)(b)  payments 
enable  severely  impoverished  districts 
to  provide  a  level  of  education  equiva- 
lent to  that  provided  by  comparable 
school  districts.  I  am  concerned  that 
in  future  years  this  level  of  funding 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the 
schools  eligible  for  section  3(d)(2)(B) 
payments,  and  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  the  $20  million  level  of  funding 


reserved  for  3(d)(2)(B)  schools  be  re- 
visited in  the  days  ahead,  for  these 
heavily  impacted  schools  are  entitled 
to  these  payments. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  add  that  aU 
of  the  problems  addressed  today  are 
caused  by  the  inadequate  funding  of 
the  Impact  Aid  Program.  The  fiscal 
year  1989  appropriation  of  $708  mil- 
lion. $27  million  below  the  $735  mil- 
lion authorization  level,  is  simply  in- 
sufficient to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
Impact  Aid  Program.  Impact  aid  was 
designed  to  ensure  that  federally  con- 
nected children  receive  a  basic  public 
education.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Federal  Government  foUow  through 
on  this  promise,  and  I  pledge  my  ef- 
forts to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  other  interested 
Senators  toward  full  funding  of  the 
Impact  Aid  Program.  Our  children  de- 
serve nothing  less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  (No.  63)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  the 
bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  678),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDING  THE  PUBUC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  37. 
H.R.  1426,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  biU  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  1426)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections relating  to  subtitles  A  and  O  of  title 
II  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  64 

(Purpose:  To  make  various  technical 
corrections  in  titles  V  and  XIX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to 
certain  mental  health  demonstration 
projects  and  block  grants.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  I*resident,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Kennedy  and  others 
I  send  an  sunendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell! 
lor  Mr.  Kennedy,  for  himself,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  NtJNN.  Mr.  Santord,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Hollinos.  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Hattield.  and  Mr.  Dole  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  64. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  14  through  16. 

On  page  6,  line  17,  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
Insert  to  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

On  page  7,  strike  out  lines  3  through  5, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

(D)  in  subsection  (f ),  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Per  purposes  of  subsection  (e),  the  ap- 
plicable amount  for  each  fiscal  year  is 
$330,000,000.". 

On  page  8,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

(6)  Modification  or  general  formula.— 
Section  1912A(a)(4)(B)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x-la(a)(4)(B))  (as 
amended  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  cla«ise  (I)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "0.4"  to  subclause  (I), 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "0.2";  and 

(ii)  by  striliing  out  "indicated  by  the  most 
recent  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census"  in  subclause  (II).  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "determined  by  multiplying  the 
percentage  of  the  State's  population  that 
resides  in  urbanized  areas  of  the  State  (as 
indicated  by  the  most  recent  dicennial 
census  compUed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census)  by  the  most  recent  estimate  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State"; 

(B)  in  clause  (ii)(I),  by  striking  out  "0.2" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "0.266": 

(C)  in  clause  (iii)(I),  by  striking  out  "0.2" 
and  inaertin*  in  Ueu  thereof  "0.266";  and 

(D)  in  clause  (i)(I),  by  striking  out  "0.2" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "0.267". 

(7)  Modification  of  small  state  mini- 
BCUM— Section  1912A(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x-la(b)(l)) 
(as  amended  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"(bKl)  In  fiscal  year  1989.  each  SUte 
shall  receive  a  minimum  allotment  under 
this  subpart  of  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  $8,000,000:  and 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  105  percent  of 
the  sum  of—  _     ^ 

"(i)  the  amount  the  SUte  received  under 
section  1913  for  fiscal  year  1988  (as  such 
section  was  in  effect  for  such  fiscal  year); 
and 


"(11)  the  amount  the  State  received  under 
part  C  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

"(2)  In  subsequent  fiscal  years,  each  State 
shall  receive  a  minimum  allotment  under 
this  subpart  that  is  equal  to  the  amount 
that  such  State  received  in  fiscal  year  1989 
under  paragraph  (1)  (or  the  minimum 
amount  that  such  State  was  entitled  to 
under  such  paragraph)  plus  an  amount 
equal  to  such  minimum  multiplied  by  the 
percentage  Increase  In  the  amount  appropri- 
ated under  section  1911(a)  In  such  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  above  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal 
year.". 

On  page  18,  between  lines  16  and  17, 
Insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Extension  of  development  grants 
PROGRAM.— Section  1924(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x-10(c))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  1989"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "through  1991". 

On  page  19,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)  Seriously  Mentally  III.— 

"(1)  Mental  health  services  planking 
couNCiL.-Section  1916(e)(3)(iii)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x- 
4(e)(3)(iii))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"chronically"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"seriously". 

"(2)      COMMUNITY-BASED      MENTAL      HEALTH 

TREATMENT.— Section  1923(c)(1)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  300x-9b(c)(l))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "chronically"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "seriously"  each  place  that 
such  occurs.". 

On  page  23,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Seriously  Mentally  III.— Section 
520A  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  290CC-13)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"chronically"  and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof 
"seriously"  each  place  that  such  occurs.". 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowtog  new  section: 

SEC.  .      MENTAL      HEALTH      DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECTS. 

Section  520A(e)(l)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290cc-13(e)(l))  is 
amended  by  strlktog  out  "1990"  and  insert- 
tog  to  lieu  thereof  "1991". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  this  bipartisan  amend- 
ment to  the  technical  correction  bill. 
The  legislation  as  passed  by  the  House 
makes  some  necessary  corrections  to 
the  anti-drug  abuse  bill.  This  amend- 
ment makes  some  additional  needed 
changes. 

Some  of  the  more  important 
changes  in  the  House-passed  bill  in- 
clude modifications  of  the  block  grant 
distribution  formula  as  it  affects  the 
territories  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, relaxation  of  the  provision  requir- 
ing obligation  of  all  1989  block  grant 
funds  by  the  States  in  fiscal  year  1989, 
and  making  permanent  the  ability  of 
the  Secretary  to  waive  the  require- 
ment that  50  percent  of  all  block  grant 
funds  for  drug  abuse  be  used  to  treat 
IV  drug  abusers. 

Through  a  technical  oversight,  the 
funding  provisions  for  the  territories 
would  have  resulted  in  excessive  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  funding  for 
some  territories  and  would  have  ap- 
plied an  inappropriate  standard  for 
fiscal  resources  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Congress  wished  to  expe- 


dite spending  of  treatment  funds  by 
the  States  to  meet  the  drug  crisis;  ac- 
cordingly, States  were  required  to  obli- 
gate fimds  in  the  year  appropriated. 
In  view  of  the  late  date  for  passage  of 
the  drug  supplemental,  application  of 
this  standard  to  fiscal  year  1989  would 
not  have  been  pr{u:tical;  and  the  bill 
corrects  the  oversight  through  which 
a  waiver  of  this  standard  was  not  al- 
lowed for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  requires  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  drug  abuse  funds  to  be  used  to 
treat  IV  drug  abusers.  The  Congress 
recognized  that  there  might  be  some 
States  that  would  not  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  IV  drug  abusers  for  this  to 
be  an  appropriate  requirement,  but 
the  original  bill  failed  to  allow  a 
waiver  beyond  the  first  year. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing 
today  makes  some  additional  correc- 
tion to  the  drug  bill  passed  last  year. 
First,  the  authorization  for  mental 
health  demonstration  programs  is  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  year,  so  that 
it  will  expire  at  the  same  time  as  the 
other  authorities  in  the  bill.  Second, 
the  legislation  substitutes  for  the  term 
"chronically  mentally  ill"  the  term 
"seriously  mentally  ill."  This  change 
had  inadvertently  been  omitted  from 
the  conference  agreement. 

The  most  significant  change  includ- 
ed in  this  amendment  is  a  revision  of 
the  new  distribution  formula  for  the 
ADMS  block  grant  included  in  last 
year's  drug  bill.  Both  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  last  year's  bill  rec- 
ognized that  a  change  in  the  old  for- 
mula was  long  overdue.  Under  the 
then-current  formula,  ADMS  block 
grant  fimds  were  distributed  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  cate- 
gorical grant  funds  in  1980,  when  the 
ADMS  block  grant  was  created.  This 
distribution  did  not  reflect  the  need 
for  services  and  resulted  in  tremen- 
dous inequities  among  States  in  per 
capita  funding. 

Because  of  the  time  pressure  atten- 
dent  on  the  drug  bill  conference,  the 
formula  included  in  the  conference 
report  had  to  be  agreed  to  without 
benefit  of  a  computer  smalysis  of  the 
impact  of  the  compromise  formula  on 
State-by-State  allocations.  Now  that 
these  allocations  are  available,  the  for- 
mula seems  to  have  produced  undesir- 
able and  unintended  consequences. 
Specifically,  in  1989,  many  States  with 
severe  drug  problems  received  no  sig- 
nificant increase  in  funding,  despite 
the  dramatic  increase  in  the  overall 
funding  level.  Second,  by  1993.  eight 
States  actually  had  their  funding  re- 
duced. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  be- 
lieve that  such  a  result  is  indefensible 
at  a  time  when  the  drug  problem  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in  all 
States  and  when  there  has  been  a  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  expand  fimding 
significantly  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
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The  sponsors  believe  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  the  degree  feasible, 
all  States  should  receive  some  increase 
in  funding,  with  the  largest  increases 
going  to  States  with  the  most  severe 
problems. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  objective, 
the  proposed  amendment  makes  four 
changes  in  the  current  formula.  First, 
the  weight  given  to  urbanization  in  de- 
termining need  for  funds  Is  reduced 
from  40  to  20  percent.  Second,  the 
first  $330  million  in  funding  under  the 
ADMS  block  is  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  formula  on  a  permanent 
basis  rather  than  having  the  old  for- 
mula entirely  phased  out  after  3  years. 
Third,  the  small  State  minimum  is 
raised  from  $7  to  $8  million.  Fourth. 
the  small  State  minimum  is  raised 
each  year  in  proportion  to  the  overall 
increase  in  appropriations,  if  any. 
rather  than  being  frozen  at  105  per- 
cent of  the  1988  level. 

These  changes  preserve  the  principle 
that  funding  should  be  allocated  based 
on  need,  but  they  also  assure  that  all 
States  are  given  additional  assistance 
in  dealing  with  this  national  crisis. 
Under  the  revised  formula,  no  State 
loses  money  in  any  year,  and  States 
with  the  greatest  need  receive  the 
highest  increases. 

Because  it  is  vital  to  make  these 
technical  changes  before  States  have 
already  made  conunitments  based  on 
the  old  allocations,  I  urge  prompt 
adoption  of  this  amendment  and  of 
the  underlying  bill. 

VICTORT  FOR  RURAL  DRUG.  ALCOHOL  ABUSE.  AND 
MENTAL  HEALTH  ETFORTS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  commend  a  compromise  that 
has  no  losers.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Act  block  grant  formula,  which  is  re- 
vised in  H.R.  1426. 

Historically.  Congress  has  struggled 
to  apportion  this  block  grant  fairly. 
Two  independent  studies  and  commen- 
tary by  the  GAO  have  suggested 
major  changes  in  the  funding  struc- 
ture, and  some  of  those  changes  were 
incorporated  in  the  drug  bill  which 
passed  last  October.  Unfortunately, 
that  bill  inadvertently  slighted  rural 
States  like  South  Carolina  by  includ- 
ing a  heavy.  40  percent  urban  factor. 
E^ren  though  the  overall  funding  for 
the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  block  grant  rose  18  percent 
under  the  drug  bill.  South  Carolina 
lost  money  as  a  result  of  the  revised 
formula.  Eight  other  States  lost 
money  in  absolute  terms,  and  35 
States  received  less  than  the  average 
increase.  The  need  to  correct  this  in- 
justice is  the  reason  I  and  my  col- 
leagues are  before  this  body  today. 

The  funding  changes  were  made 
with  good  intentions— to  fight  drug 
abuse  in  urban  areas;  but  we  must  re- 
member that  this  grant  also  provides 
funding  for  critical  alcohol  and  mental 
health  services  in  all  areas.   We  all 


have  rising  drug  problems  in  our 
States,  drugs  seeping  into  our  towns 
and  rural  areas,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  alcohol  problem  is 
going  away.  In  fact,  the  South  Caroli- 
na Commission  on  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  calls  alcohol  "the  most  destruc- 
tive drug  of  all."  Alcohol  accounted 
for  over  80  percent  of  all  admissions  to 
our  State  treatment  system.  Alcohol 
problems  are  estimated  to  affect  more 
than  four  times  as  many  South  Caro- 
linians as  all  other  drugs  combined, 
even  though  treatment  for  cocaine 
surpassed  that  for  marijuana  for  the 
first  time  last  year. 

The  ugent  need  for  alcohol  treat- 
ment programs  is  not  unique  to  South 
Carolina.  Rural  States  suffer  some  of 
the  greatest  alcohol  problems,  and 
they  are  not  helped  by  a  40  percent 
urban  weight.  While  the  national  aver- 
age mortality  rate  due  to  alcoholism  is 
3.2,  South  Carolina's  is  5.0.  It's  6.0  in 
Georgia,  which  would  have  gained  a 
measley  .2  percent  under  the  drug 
bill's  formula.  It's  5.7  in  Wyoming. 
16.2  in  New  Mexico,  6.8  in  Nevada,  7.1 
in  North  Carolina,  and  9.9  in  Alaska.  I 
am  pleased  that  this  committee 
amendment  before  us  now  will  correct 
the  most  obvious  inequities  in  the  for- 
mula passed  last  October.  Nonurban 
States  are  given  modest  increases  or  at 
least  are  not  cut  by  our  companies.  My 
colleagues  from  rural  States  will  agree 
with  me  that  urbanized  States  have  no 
monopoly  on  the  alcohol  abuse  prob- 
lem, and  certainly  none  on  mental 
health. 

As  for  the  drug  problem.  1-95.  which 
is  possibly  the  most  important  trunk 
line  for  drugs,  nms  north  through 
florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina  also 
suffers  an  influx  of  drugs  through  her 
sea  islands,  which  are  out  of  reach  of 
the  Florida  drug  task  force.  We  know 
that  urban  areas  have  a  lot  of  drugs- 
many  of  them  come  through  our 
States  first  and  not  all  of  them  leave. 
Furthermore,  many  nonurban  States 
are  less  able  to  generate  the  finauicial 
resources  needed  to  combat  these 
problems.  Even  without  considering 
the  ability  of  States  to  pay  to  fight 
these  problems,  consider  that  overall 
illicit  drug  use  has  a  prevalence  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas  only  6  percent 
that  in  America's  12  largest  metropoli- 
tan areas— this  disparity,  documented 
by  the  U.S.  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  does 
not  justify  the  40  percent  urban 
weighting  included  in  last  year's  drug 
bill.  The  message  from  myself  and  my 
fellow  cosponsors  is  that  we  cannot  let 
our  zeal  in  combating  drugs  in  urban 
areas  blind  us  to  the  rising  drug  prob- 
lems in  rural  areas,  and  to  the  huge, 
perrenial  alcohol  and  mental  health 
problems  we  all  share. 

Mr.  President,  with  so  much  at 
stake.  I  and  my  cosponsors  were  anx- 
ious to  find  a  solution— not  just  to 


haggle  over  small  gains  for  individual 
States.  The  spirit  of  compromise  paid 
off.  Now  no  State  will  lose  money.  We 
reduced  the  urban  weighting  to  20  per- 
cent and  retained  a  small  hold-harm- 
less provision  to  protect  States  that 
would  otherwise  have  taken  losses.  We 
also  took  the  commonsense  step  of  re- 
quiring that  the  most  current  popula- 
ton  data  available  be  used.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  bill  for  my  State,  nor  for  any 
of  the  cosponsors.  nor  for  Chairman 
Kennedy- we  fight  for  perfection 
during  the  full  evaluation  that  will 
come  at  reauthorization. 

Meanwhile,  South  Carolina  and 
other  rural  States  have  won  the  first 
battle  for  fair  funding.  Coming  into 
this  fight.  South  Carolina  lost  9  per- 
cent of  her  funds— now  she  gains  10 
percent— that's  $862,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  The  improved  formula  will,  of 
course,  yield  even  greater  gains  in 
future  years.  South  Carolina's  public 
servants  will  be  relieved  to  know  that 
the  rug  will  no  longer  be  pulled  out 
from  under  them  in  their  efforts  to 
save  us  from  the  costly,  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  substance  abuse  and  mental 
disorders,  and  to  improve  thousands  of 
lives. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  conunittee 
amendment  to  H.R.  1426,  which  makes 
technical  corrections  in  the  1988  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act.  The  committee 
amendment  corrects  a  serious  flaw  in 
the  formula  for  distributing  the  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
block  services  [ADMS]  block  grant.  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  his  willingness  to  revise 
the  ADMS  formula  that  was  enacted 
as  part  of  the  1988  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  anti- 
drug abuse  bill  of  1988,  it  expressed  its 
intention  that  60  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  drug  bill  be  spent 
on  drug  treatment  and  prevention  and 
all  other  efforts  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  drugs  and  40  percent  be  spent  on 
efforts  to  stem  the  flow  of  drugs  into 
the  country.  I  spoke  out  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  position.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  would  recommend  spending  an 
even  greater  share  of  our  Federal  anti- 
drug resources  on  reducing  the 
demand  for  drugs.  At  the  same  time 
Congress  set  priorities  for  spending 
anti-drug  abuse  funds,  it  also  tried  to 
correct  inequities  in  the  formula  for 
distributing  funds  for  alcohol,  drug 
abuse  and  mental  health  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  services. 
However,  after  the  anti-drug  abuse  bill 
had  been  considered  by  the  House  and 
Senate  and  differences  between  the 
two  bills  resolved,  the  ADMS  formula 
was  less  equitable,  not  more  equitable. 

I  fought  hard  for  the  16-percent  in- 
crease in  funding  for  the  block  grant 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices that  Congress  approved  for  fiscal 
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year   1989.  Despite  that  funding  in- 
crease, however,  the  State  of  Arkansas 
will  lose  9  percent  of  its  ADMS  block 
grant  funding  from  fiscal  year  1988  to 
fiscal  year  1989  because  of  the  new 
formula.  A  nimiber  of  other  States  are 
losers  In  1989  and  still  more  will  be 
losers  by  1993  unless  we  change  the 
formula.  At  a  time  when  overaU  fund- 
ing is  Increasing,  a  number  of  States 
are    losing   alcohol    and   drug    abxise 
treatment  funds  and  are  being  put  in 
the  position  of  closing  treatment  and 
prevention  programs.  This  was  hardly 
what  the  Congress  intended  when  it 
passed  the  1988  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
corrected  this  flaw  in  the  1988  bill. 
The  revised  formula  will  protect  exist- 
ing  programs   and   target   additional 
funds  to  areas  of  special  need.  The  re- 
vised  formula  recognizes   that  while 
there  are  overwhelming  drug  problems 
in  large  urban  areas,  there  are  also  se- 
rious   substance    abuse    problems    in 
rural  areas  and  in  small  cities  and 
towns.  The  revised  formula  also  raises 
the  minimum  State  grant  level  and 
thereby  takes  care  of  the  particular 
funding  problem  facing  Arkansas. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  H.R.  1426.  I  will 
continue  to  fight  for  additional  Feder- 
al funds  for  programs  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  drugs,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  these  funds  will  be  fairly  distrib- 
uted by  the  revised  ADMS  formula. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
The  amendment  (No.  64)  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  regarding  of  the 

bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is,  ShaU  the  biU  pass? 

So  the  bUl  (H.R.  1426),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT REFORM  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  42,  S. 
767,  a  bill  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  Business  Opportunity  De- 
velopment Reform  Act  of  1988. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  767)  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1988. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  background  on  this  bill  and  then 
briefly  summarize  what  It  does. 

On  November  15,  1988,  President 
Reagan  signed  H.R.  1807,  the  Business 
Opportunity  Development  Reform  Act 
of  1988,  which  became  Public  Law  100- 
656.  This  was  the  House  companion 
measure  to  S.  1993,  which  was  consid- 
ered on  this  floor  last  summer.  This 
legislation  makes  a  series  of  Important 
improvements  to  the  Minority  Small 
Business  and  Capital  Ownership  De- 
velopment [MSB/COD]  Program, 
which  provides  small  business  con- 
cerns owned  and  controlled  by  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals with  an  array  of  special  assist- 
ance. The  overall  objective  of  this  as- 
sistance is  to  foster  the  development 
of  minority  firms,  increasing  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  success  in  the  Nation's 
economic  mainstream.  The  MSB/COD 
Program  is  better  known  by  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Small  Business  Act  which 
provides  the  statutory  authority  for 
contract  assistance,  section  8(a). 

During  the  100th  Congress,  both  the 
House  and  Senate  sought  to  address 
the  program's  persistent  shortcomings 
and  especially  the  most  recent  scandal 
known  as  Wedtech  through  compre- 
hensive reform  legislation.  H.R.  1807, 
the  Capital  Ownership  Development 
Reform  Act  of  1987,  passed  the  House 
on  December  1,  1987.  The  Senate  com- 
panion, S.  1993,  the  Minority  Business 
Development  Program  Reform  Act  of 
1988,  passed  the  Senate  on  July  7. 
1988. 

The  conference  committee  convened 
on  August  10.  1988.  The  conference 
was  protracted  since  substantial  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills  had  to  be 
resolved.  Key  policy  issues  had  to  be 
hammered  out.  The  process  continued 
into  the  very  last  days  of  the  100th 
Congress.  The  conference  report  was 
filed  on  October  7,  1988.  The  House 
unanimously  approved  the  conference 
report  by  voice  vote  on  October  12, 
1988,  followed  by  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 18.  1988. 


Upon  review.  It  was  found  that  the 
bill  text  contained  a  number  of  errors 
and  omissions.  Most  of  these  problems 
can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  filed 
bill  had  not  been  reviewed  by  the 
House  Legislative  Covmsel  and  con- 
tained substantially  more  handwritten 
text  than  was  desirable.  To  correct 
some  of  the  more  slgnlf  ictuit  omissions 
and  errors.  Senator  Weicker  and  I  in- 
troduced Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 167,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  October  21,  1988.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  not  considered  by  the 
House  before  adjournment. 

Subsequent  review  of  the  enrolled 
bill  and  the  text  of  the  public  law 
demonstrated  a  need  for  more  exten- 
sive corrective  action.  A  detailed 
review  of  the  text  was  conducted  by 
the  staffs  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Small  Business  Committees,  the 
Senate  Legislative  Counsel,  and  vari- 
ous staff  offices  within  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  led  by  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel.  A  draft  bill  re- 
flecting all  of  these  contributions  was 
then  prepared  by  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  staff  with  the  val- 
uable assistance  of  the  Senate  Office 
of  Legislative  Counsel. 

The  bill  addressed  several  types  of 
problems  identified  in  the  enacted  text 
of  the  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1988.  First,  the 
bill  corrected  a  number  of  errors  in 
spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation, 
cross-references,  and  citations  to  the 
United  States  Code.  Second,  other  pro- 
visions of  the  technical  corrections  bill 
insert  omitted  words  or  citations  to 
the  United  States  Code,  or  delete  du- 
plicative and  extraneous  text.  Next, 
provisions  of  the  bill  add  text  or  re- 
write text  to  attain  additional  clarity. 
Finally,  provisions  of  the  bill  address 
substantive  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  subsequently 
seek  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  a  detailed  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis.  At  ths  point,  however,  I 
would  like  to  summarize  the  three  sub- 
stantive changes  made  to  the  enacted 
bill  by  S.  767. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  restores  a  provi- 
sion requiring  SBA  to  complete  its 
reveiw  of  an  application  for  admission 
to  the  MSB/COD  Program  within  90 
days  of  receiving  a  complete  applica- 
tion, thus  correcting  the  chronic  and 
common  problem  of  intolerably 
lengthy  delays  In  the  application  proc- 
ess. This  provision  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  text  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  although  It  was  thorough- 
ly described  in  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  managers. 

Section  20  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  sub- 
section to  section  505  of  the  enacted 
bill,  which  created  a  Commission  on 
Minority  Business  Development.  As 
enacted,  section  505  failed  to  explicitly 
assign  SBA  any  role  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission during  Its  formative  stages,  al- 
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though  this  was  clearly  the  intent  of 
the  conferees.  The  new  subsection 
converts  that  intent  into  explicit  stat- 
utory language. 

Section  30  of  the  bill  extends  the 
deadline  for  the  promulgation  of  final 
implementing  regulations.  As  enacted, 
section  801  requires  SBA  to  publish 
final  regulations  implementing  the 
statutory  changes  to  the  MSB/COD 
Program  within  210  days  of  the  date 
of  enactment,  or  June  15,  1989.  The 
same  provision  also  specified  very 
tight  deadlines  for  the  conduct  of 
public  meetings  and  the  publication  of 
proposed  regulations.  Given  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  program  changes  man- 
dated by  the  legislation.  SBA  Adminis- 
trator Abdnor  wrote  to  me  requesting 
an  extension  of  the  deadline.  Proposed 
regulations  were  published  on  March 
23,  1989.  They  provided  only  a  30-day 
comment  period  because  of  the  statu- 
tory deadline  for  the  final  regulations. 
Section  30  of  S.  767  modifies  section 
801,  extending  the  deadline  for  final 
regulations  an  additional  60  days,  or 
until  15  August  1989.  This  wiU  provide 
additional  time  for  public  comments 
and  for  SBA  to  consider  those  com- 
ments. 

A  corresponding  change  to  section 
803(b)  of  the  act  extends  the  effective 
date  for  a  broad  group  of  the  act's  pro- 
visions from  Jime  1  to  August  15,  so 
that  the  statutory  changes  do  not  take 
effect  before  the  implementing  regula- 
tions are  available. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  unanimously  ordered 
the  technical  corrections  bill  reported 
as  an  original  bill  during  its  organiza- 
tional meeting  on  January  31,  1989. 
Subsequently,  concerns  were  ex- 
pressed by  representatives  of  certain 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business  with  respect  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  ordered  reported.  First, 
they  maintained  that  some  of  the 
bill's  provisions,  designed  to  clarify 
text  of  Public  Law  100-656.  actually 
effected  substantive  changes.  Second, 
one  key  member  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  opposed  extend- 
ing the  deadline  for  the  final  regula- 
tions. 

After  a  series  of  staff  discussions, 
modifications  to  the  bill,  as  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  were  agreed 
to.  Principally,  they  eliminate  most  of 
the  bill's  provisions  clarifying  text  in 
the  act.  An  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  embodying  these 
changes  was  prepared  and  filed  con- 
currently with  the  reported  bill  on 
April  12. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  substitute  appear  in  the  Record 
following  the  text  of  the  amendment. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  767,  Tm  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act  Technical  Corrections 
Act  Amendment  in  the  Nature  op  a  Sub- 
stitute 

section-by-section  analysis 
Section  1.  Short  "Htle. 
This  section  establifihes  the  short  title  of 
the  bill  as  the  "Business  Opportunity  Devel- 
opment Reform  Act  Technical  Corrections 
Act". 
Section  2.  Table  of  Contents. 
This   section    corrects    two    grammatical 
errors  in  the  Act's  Table  of  Contents. 
Section  3.  Definitions. 
This  section  establishes  a  definition  of  the 
term    "Business    Opportunity    Specialist", 
which  is  used  throughout  the  Act  to  de- 
scribe the  Small  Business  Administration 
employee  who  is  most  directly  rest>onsible 
for  providing  business  development  assist- 
ance to  participants  in  the  Minority  Small 
Business  and  Capital  Ownership  Develop- 
ment Program. 

The  section  also  inserts  an  omitted  word, 
"Minority",  in  the  definition  of  the  word 
"Program",  which  means  the  Minority 
Small  Business  and  Capital  Ownership  De- 
velopment (MSB/COD)  Program.  Given 
that  the  term  "Program"  is  a  common  word, 
the  definition  was  specified  further  by 
adding  the  phrase  "unless  otherwise  indicat- 
ed". 
Section  4.  Program  Eligibility. 
This  section  of  the  bill  makes  a  series  of 
corrections,  clstrifications.  and  modifications 
to  Section  201(a)  of  the  Act.  which  added  a 
series  of  new  subparagraphs  to  Section 
7(j)(n)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
636<J)<11)). 

Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the  section  rewrites  new 
Subparagraph  (B)  (15  U.S.C.  636(j>(ll)(B)) 
to  clarify  its  text  and  to  codify  a  special  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  eligibility  of  small 
business  concerns  owned  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  Indiar.  tribes 
which  was  enacted  as  a  free  standing  provi- 
sion. Section  602(d)  of  the  Act. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  section  corrects  the 
reference  to  the  SBA  office  chargrd  with 
the  management  of  the  MSB/COD  Pro- 
gram. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  the  section  corrects  the 
reference  to  the  SBA  official  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  MSB/ COD  Pro- 
gram. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  the  section  corrects  a 
grammatical  error. 

Paragraph  (5)  of  the  section  miJies  a  clari- 
fication to  Subparagraph  •F)(vi)  Cj  U.S.C. 
636(j)(U)(FKvi))  regarding  the  authority  of 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Program 
Certification  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Associate  Administrator  for  Minority 
Small  Busi!  ind  Capital  Ownership  De- 
velopment relating  to  the  decisions  by  that 
officer  on  pntests  from  applicants  to  the 
MSB/COD  '  jgram  who  have  been  denied 
admission. 

Paragraijns  (6).  (7),  and  (8)  of  the  section 
corrects  two  citations  and  a  capitalization 
error. 

Paragraph  (9)  restores  a  provision,  which 
was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  text  of 
the  bill  in  the  Conference  Report,  but  was 
described  in  the  Joint  Explanatory  State- 
ment of  Managers.  This  provision  requires 
SBA  to  complete  its  review  of  an  application 
for  the  MSB/COD  Program  within  90  days 
of  receipt  of  a  complete  application.  Delays 
in  the  processing  of  applications,  frequently 
between  12  and  18  months,  has  been  a 
chronic  problem  with  SBA's  management  of 
the  Program.  Other  provisions  of  the  Act 
specify  organizational  changes  and  author- 


ize additional  resources  to  make  possible  the 
attainment  of  this  new  requirement. 
Section  5.  Business  Plans. 
This  section  corrects  a  series  of  errors  In 
Section  7(j)<10)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  636(J)(10»,  as  amended  by  Sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Act,  relating  to  capitaliza- 
tion, use  of  the  plural  when  the  singular 
was  intended,  and  various  misspelled  words. 
It  also  adds  a  parenthetical  phrase  after  a 
cross-reference,  which  captures  the  sub- 
stance of  the  matter  contained  in  the  refer- 
enced provision. 

Section  6.  Eligibility  Reviews  and  Eligibil- 
ity of  Native  Hawalians. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  strikes  an 
extraneous  phrase  from  Section 
7(j)(10)(J)(i)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
UJS.C.  636(J)(10KJ)(l)),  as  added  by  Section 
207  of  the  Act.  The  referenced  provision  of 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation,  relating 
to  suspension  and  debarment  of  prospective 
government  contractors,  only  provides  for 
the  suspension  of  a  firms  eligibility  for  the 
award  of  new  Federal  contracts  for  a  fixed 
period  of  time.  It  does  not  impose  a  perma- 
nent Ineligibility,  nor  does  it  authorize  the 
termination  on  any  existing  contrswjt  award- 
ed to  such  a  firm,  if  it  is  being  properly  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  the  contract's 
specifications,  terms  and  conditions. 

Subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d),  of  this  section 
correct  a  series  of  errors  relating  to  capitali- 
zation and  United  States  Code  citations. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  inserts  a 
twice  omitted  word,  "unconditional",  which 
is  critical  to  Congressional  intent  regarding 
ownership  of  a  firm  participating  in  the 
MSB/COD  Program  by  eligible  individuals 
or  entitles. 

Section  7.  Termination  and  Graduation 
Standards. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  clarifies  to 
provisions  of  Section  7(j)(10)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(j)(10)),  as 
amended  by  Section  208  of  the  Act.  It  also 
eliminates  text  which  appears  twice. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  corrects  a 
US  Code  citation. 

Section  8.  Stages  of  Program  Participa- 
tion. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  makes  two 
corrections  to  improve  the  syntax  of  the 
provisions. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  clarifies  the 
portion  of  Section  7(j)(13)(E)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(j)(13)(E)),  as 
added  by  Section  301(b)  of  the  Act.  relating 
to  the  payment  of  firm's  providing  training 
to  participants  in  the  MSB/COD  Program 
under  the  authority  of  this  provision. 
Section  9.  Loans. 

This  section  inserts  a  grammatically  nec- 
essary word. 
Section  10.  Contractual  Assistance. 
Subsections  (a)  thru  (d)  of  this  section 
correct  citatlonal  and  capitalization  errors, 
and  insert  an  omitted  word. 

Subsection  (e)  Inserts  language  that 
makes  clear  that  any  firm  availing  itself  of 
the  authority  specified  must  meet  the  appli- 
cable standards  for  a  "small  business  con- 
cern". 

Section  11.  Status  of  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator for  Minority  Small  Business  and 
Capital  Ownership  Development. 

This  section  strikes  an  extraneous  word 
and  clarifies  a  reference  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

Section   12.   Prohibited  Actions  and  Em- 
ployees Responsibilities. 
This  section  strikes  an  extraneous  word. 
Section   13.   Politically  Motivated  Activi- 
ties. 
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This  section  strikes  an  extraneous  phrase. 
Section  14.  Reports  by  Program  Partici- 
pants. 

This  section  corrects  errors  relating  to 
capitalization. 

Section  15.  CongresslonaUy  Requested  In- 
vestigations. 

This   section   substitutes   a   phrase   that 
more  accurately  captures  the  intent  of  the 
Conferees  regarding  this  provision.  The  pro- 
vision requires  that  the  SBA  Inspector  Gen- 
eral reply,  within  30  days  of  a  request  for  an 
investigation  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  regarding  the  dis- 
position of  the  request,  but  not  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  subject  matter  covered  by 
the  requested  investigation. 
Section  16.  Contract  Performance. 
This  section  clarifies  Section  8(a)  (21)  of 
the  Small  Busless  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(aK21)), 
as  amended  by  Section  407  of  the  Act.  The 
amendment  requires  the  termination  of  con- 
tracts held  by  a  participant  of  the  ISSR/ 
COD  Program,  if  the  owners  of  the  firm 
providing  eligibility  relinquish  ownership  or 
control  of  the  firm.  The  provision  permits 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  waive  the  termination  re- 
quirement  under   specified   clrcumstanc^. 
provided  prior  notice  is  furnished  to  the 
SBA  One  of  the  listed  clrcimistances  is  the 
incapacity   or  death  of  the  owners  upon 
whom  eUglblllty  Is  based.  The  clarification 
permits    after-the-fact    notification    under 
such  circumstances. 
Section  17.  Due  Process  Rights. 
This  lectlon  substitutes  the  word  "Admin- 
istration" for  "Administrator"  In  two  places 
and  corrects  a  US  Code  citation. 

Section  18.  Employee  Training  and  Eval- 
uation. J       J 
This  section  Inserts  an  omitted  word  and 
correct*  a  cross-reference. 

Section  19.  Presidential  Report  on  Con- 
tracting Goals. 
This  section  Inserts  an  omitted  word. 
Section  20.  Commission  on  Minority  Busi- 
ness Development. 

Paragraphs  (1)  thru  (6)  of  this  section  of 
the  bill  correct  a  series  of  errors  in  Section 
505  of  the  Act,  Including  capitalization, 
cross-references,  and  citations. 

Paragraph  (7)  adds  a  new  Subsection  (d) 
to  Section  505  clarifies  the  Conferees'  intent 
that  SBA  discharge  the  responsibility  to 
provide  support  to  the  Commission  during 
Its  formative  stage.  As  enacted.  Section  505 
falls  to  explicitly  assign  SBA  such  a  role, 
and  this  subsection  Is  intended  to  make  ex- 
plicit what  had  been  Implicit. 

Paragraph  (8)  provides  additional  time  to 
administratively  close  out  the  Commission 
after  the  submission  of  lU  final  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress. 

Paragraph  (9)  substitutes  the  word  '  this 
for  the  word  "the"  In  subsection  (g)  of  Sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Act. 

Section  21.  Relationship  With  Other  Pro- 
curement Programs. 

This  section  of  the  bill  changes  to  the 
plural  a  word  that  was  enacted  in  the  singu- 
lar. 
Section  22.  Indian  Tribe  Exemptions. 
Paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  of  the  blU 
corrects  a  United  SUtes  Code  citation. 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  modify  Section 
602(bX2)  of  the  Act  to  make  clear  the  Intent 
of  the  Conferees  that  the  provision  also 
covers  "former  reservations"  of  certain 
tribes  whose  lands  are  now  held  In  trust  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Paragraph  (4)  strikes  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  the  special  eligibility  of  smaU  busi- 


ness concerns  owned  by  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  Indian  tribes  to 
participate  In  the  MSB/COD  Program, 
which  Is  codified  in  Section  4  of  the  bill. 

Section  23.  SmaU  Business  Competitive- 
ness Demonstration  Program. 

This  section  of  the  bUl  specifies  the  desig- 
nation of  the  program's  title  by  Inserting 
the  phrase  "In  the  title". 

Section  24.  Enhanced  Small  Business  Par- 
ticipation Goals. 

This  section  of  the  bill  corrects  a  cross-ref- 
crcncc 

Section  25.  Procurement  Procedures  and 
Repwrting. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  clarifies  that 
the  provision  applies  to  contracting  oppor- 
tunities above  the  "small  purchase"  thresh- 
old, which  is  currently  set  at  $25,000.  Hence, 
the  provision  applies  only  to  contracts 
whose  anticipated  award  value  Is  "more 
than  $25,000". 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  corrects  a 
cross-reference. 
Section  26.  Designated  Industry  Groups. 
This  section  of  the  bill  substitutes  the  cor- 
rect title  for  Major  Group  16  as  reflected  In 
the  revised  edition  of  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Manual,  issued  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  late  1987. 

Section  27.  Definition  of  Participating 
Agency. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  Inserts  a  de- 
partment Inadvertently  omitted. 
Paragraph  (2)  Inserts  an  omitted  word. 
Section  28.  Alternative  Program  for  Cloth- 
ing and  TextUes. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  Inserts  a  US 
Code  citation. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  section  adds  a  provi- 
sion specifying  a  term  for  the  program  re- 
flecting the  Intent  of  the  Conferees,  and 
moves  to  Section  721  (Alternative  Program 
for  Clothing  and  Textiles)  a  reporting  re- 
quirement pertaining  to  the  alternative  pro- 
gram that  was  enacted  as  part  of  Section 
722  (Expanding  Small  Business  Participa- 
tion In  Dredging). 

Section  29.  Expanding  SmaU  Business 
Participation  In  Dredging. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  adds  a 
phrase  specifying  the  starting  point  for  the 
program,  reflecting  the  intent  of  the  Con- 

f  AWAAJ2 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  section  cor- 
rect synUx  by  adding  an  omitted  verb  to 
two  of  the  paragraphs  of  Section  722(b)  of 
the  Act. 

Paragraph  (4)  adds  a  phrase  to  the  end  of 
Section  722(f)(1)  to  enhance  the  specificity 
of  the  reporting  requirement,  and  deletes 
the  reporting  requirement  pertaining  to  the 
Alternative  Program  for  Clothing  and  Tex- 
tUes which  was  moved  to  Section  721(d)  of 
the  Act  by  Section  28  of  the  bill. 

Section  30.  Regulations. 

As  enacted.  Section  801  (Regulations)  re- 
quires SBA  to  publish  final  regulations  Im- 
plementing the  sUtutory  changes  within 
210  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  (Novem- 
ber 15,  1988),  or  June  15,  1989.  The  same 
secUon  also  specified  very  tight  deadlines 
for  the  conduct  of  public  meetings  and  the 
pubUcatlon  of  proposed  regulations.  Given 
the  magnitude  of  the  program  changes 
mandated  by  the  Act,  SBA  requested  an  ex- 
tension of  the  deadlines.  This  section  of  the 
blU,  amending  Section  801  of  the  Act,  ex- 
tends the  deadline  for  the  pubUcatlon  of  the 
final  regulations  an  additional  sixty  days, 
untU  August  15,  1989.  The  purpose  of  this 
extension  Is  to  provide  additional  time  for 
public  comment  and  to  afford  SBA  some  ad- 
ditional time  to  more  thoroughly  consider 
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the  comments  received.  A  corresponding 
change  to  Section  803  (Effective  Dates), 
made  by  Section  31  of  the  bUl,  extends  the 
effective  date  for  a  broad  group  of  the  Act's 
provisions  from  June  1st  to  August  15th,  so 
that  these  statutory  changes  do  not  become 
effective  before  the  Implementing  regula- 
tions are  available. 

Section  31.  Amendments  to  Effective 
Dates. 

Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  correct  an  error 
which  delayed  the  effective  date  for  Section 
302  (Loans),  untU  October  1,  1989.  The  Con- 
ferees intended  Section  302  of  the  Act  to 
become  effective  on  June  1, 1989. 

Paragraph  (3)  delays  the  effective  date  of 

the  sections  of  the  Act  Usted  In  Section 

801(b)  from  June  1,  1989  to  August  15,  1989. 

Section  32.  Effective  Dates  of  the  This 

Act. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bUl  shall  apply  as  If  Included  In  the 
"Business  Opportunity  Development 
Reform  Act  of  1988  ",  PubUc  Law  100-656,  at 
the  time  of  enactment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

S.  767 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatir}es    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Business 
Opportunity  Development  Reform  Act 
Technical  Corrections  Act". 

SEC.  2.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  Business  Op- 
portunity Development  Reform  Act  of  1988 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act")  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  item  713,  by  striking  "Procure- 
ments" and  Inserting  'Procurement ";  and 

(2)  In  Item  722,  by  striking  'participating" 
and  Inserting  "participation". 

SEC.  3.  DEFINrnONS. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (7)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (8), 
respectively; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  term  'Business  Opportunity  Spe- 
cialist' means  the  Administration  field 
office  employee  responsible  for  providing 
business  development  assistance  to  Program 
Participants  pursuant  to  sections  7(j)  and 
8(a)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  (15  V£.C. 
636(j),  637(a)):":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6).  as  redesignated- 

(A)  by  striking  "SmaU  Business"  and  In- 
serting "Minority  SmaU  Business",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
foUowlng:  ",  unless  otherwise  Indicated". 

SEC.  4.  PROGRAM  ELIGIBILITY. 

Section  7(j)(ll)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  636(j)(ll))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B)  and  In- 
serting the  foUowlng: 

"(B)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(10)(D),  no  individual  who  was  determined 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)  to  be  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subparagraph  shaU  be 
permitted  to  assert  such  disadvantage  with 
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resp«ct  to  any  other  concern  making  appli- 
cation for  certification  after  such  effective 
date. 

"(ii)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ill),  any 
individual  upon  whom  eligibility  is  based 
pursuant  to  section  8(a)(4)  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  assert  such  eligibility  for  only  one 
small  business  concern. 

"(ill)  A  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged Indian  tribe  may  own  more  than 
one  small  business  concern  eligible  for  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  section  7(j)(10)  and  sec- 
tion 8(a)  if— 

"(I)  the  Indian  tribe  does  not  own  another 
firm  in  the  same  industry  which  has  been 
determined  to  be  eligible  to  receive  con- 
tracts under  this  program,  and 

"(II)  the  individuals  responsible  for  the 
management  and  daily  operations  of  the 
concern  do  not  manage  more  than  two  Pro- 
gram Participants.": 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(E),  by  striking  Office  of  the  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Minority  Small  Business" 
and  inserting  "Office  of  Minority  Small 
Business": 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (E),  by  striking  "such  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator" and  inserting  "the  Associate 
Administrator  for  Minority  Small  Business 
and  Capital  Ownership  Development"; 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (P)(v).  by  striking 
"with  the  Associate  Administrator"  and  In- 
serting "to  the  Associate  Administrator"; 

(5)  in  subparagraph  (P),  by  striking  clause 
(vl)  and  inserting: 

"(vi)  make  recommendations  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  for  Minority  Small 
Business  and  Capital  Ownership  Develop- 
ment concerning  protests  from  applicants 
that  have  been  denied  program  admission:"; 

(6)  in  subparagraph  (F)(viii).  by  striking 
"subparagraph  (H)"  and  inseriing  "subpara- 
graph (I)"; 

(7)  in  subparagraph  (G)(ii).  by  striking 
"participants"  and  inserting  "Participants": 

(8)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as 
subparagraph  ( I ):  and 

(9)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (O) 
the  following: 

"(H)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  receipt 
of  a  completed  application  for  Program  cer- 
tification, the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Minority  Small  Business  and  Capital  Own- 
ership Development  shall  issue  a  certificate 
as  a  Program  Participant  to  a  small  business 
concern  which  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals as  determined  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6),  and  (7)  of  section 
8(a),  or  shall  deny  such  application.". 

SEC  S.  TIME  UMITATIONS. 

Section  7(JH15)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  63«<jKlS))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (lOKC)."  and  inseriing 
"Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (10)(D)."; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "period  of  not  longer  than" 
and  inserting  "pericxl  of". 

SEC.  L  BUSINESS  PLANS. 

(a)  IM  Gkhkxal.— Section  7(jH10)(AKi)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
636(JK10KA'Hi))  is  amended  by  striking 
"which  sets  forth"  and  inseriing  "which  set 
forth". 

(b)  Coirmrrs  or  Plan— Section 
7(JX10KD)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
\3S.C.  636(j)(10)(D))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  clause  (i),  by 
striking  "business  opportunity  specialist" 
and  inserting  "Business  Opportunity  Spe- 
cUUst": 


(2)  in  clause  (ii)(II),  by  striking  "small 
business  concerns"  and  inserting  "the  small 
business  concern"; 

(3)  in  clause  (iii),  by  inserting  before  the 
end  period  the  following;  "relating  to  attain- 
ing business  activity  from  sources  other 
than  contracts  awarded  pursuant  to  section 
8(a)"; 

(4)  in  clause  (Iv),  by  striking  "contact 
awards"  smd  inserting  "contract  awards"; 
and 

(5)  in  clause  (IvKI).  by  inserting  before  the 
second  conuna  the  following:  "relating  to  at- 
taining business  activity  from  sources  other 
than  contracts  awarded  pursuant  to  section 
8(a)". 

SEC.  7.  ELIGIBILITY  REVIEWS  AND  ELIGIBILrfY  OF 
NATIVE  HAWAIIANS. 

(a)  Eligibility  Review.— Section 
7(j)(10)(J)(i)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  636(J)(10)(J)(i))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "suspended  or  terminated"  and  inserting 
"suspended". 

(b)  Eligibility  op  Native  Hawaiians.— 
Section  8(a)(15)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  637(a)(15))  is  amended  by  striking 
"organizations"  and  inserting  "Organiza- 
tion". 

(c)  Definition  or  "Socially  and  Economi- 
cally Disadvantaged  Small  Business  Con- 
cern".—Section  8(a)(4)(A)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(a)(4)(A))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (i),  by  inserting  "uncondition- 
ally" after  "per  centum"; 

(2)  by  striking  subclause  (III)  of  clause  (i) 
and  inserting; 

"(III)  a  Native  Hawaiian  Organization, 
or"; 

(3)  in  clause  (ii).  by  inserting  "uncondi- 
tionally" before  "owned  by":  and 

(4)  by  striking  subclause  (III)  of  clause  (ii) 
and  inserting: 

"(III)  a  Native  Hawaiian  Organizatirn. 

SEC.   S.   TERMINAT'ON    and   GRADl  A'li<)N   .ST.\ND- 
ARJS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7(jX10)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636.j)(10))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraph  (EKii)  and 
inserting: 

"(ii)  completes  the  period  of  Program  par- 
ticipation as  prescribed  by  pan.graph  (15);": 

(2)  by  striking  the  first  su')raragraph  (P); 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (P),  by  striking  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  the  following: 
"For  purposes  of  this  sution  and  section 
8(a).  the  term    terminated'  and  the  term 

termination'  means  the  total  denial  of  as- 
sistance under  this  paragraph  or  under  sec- 
tion 8(a)  prior  to  the  graduation  of  the  par- 
ticipating small  business  concern  or  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  maximum  program 
participation  term."; 

(4)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as 
subparagraph  (G); 

(5)  by  rede.signating  subparagraph  (G)  as 
subparagra'^'h  (H);  and 

(6)  in  subparagraph  (H).  as  redesignated, 
by  striking  "subparagraph  (F)"  and  insert- 
ing "subparagraph  (P)  or  (G)". 

(b)  Economic  Disadvantage.— Section 
8(a)(6KC)(iii)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(a)(6)(C)(iii))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  7(g)(10KH)"  and  inserting 
"section  7(gM10KG)". 

SEC.  >.  stages  of  progra.m  participation. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7(j)(12)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(])(12))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "de- 
velopment" and  inserting  "developmental"; 
and 


(2)  in  subparagraph  <B),  by  inserting  "in 
its  effort"  after  "to  assist  the  concern". 

(b)  Developmental  Stage.— Section 
7(J)(13)(E)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  636(j)(13)(E))  is  amended  by  striking 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: "Such  assistance  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  section  18(a).  Assistance  may 
be  made  by  direct  payment  to  the  training 
provider  or  by  reimbursing  the  Program 
Participant  or  the  Participant's  employee.". 

SEC.  IV.  LOANS. 

Section  7(a)(20)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  636(a)(20))  is  amended  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)(iv),  by  inserting  "is"  before 
"amortized". 

SEC.  II.  CONTRACTUAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Citation.— Section  303(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "15  U.S.C.  363(j)(10) " 
and  inserting  "15  U.S.C.  636(j)(10)". 

(b)  Competitive  Business  Mix.— Section 
7(j)(10)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
636(jM10))  Is  amended  by  striking  •(i) 
During  the  aevelopmental  stage  "  and  insert- 
ing "(I)(i)  Durin?  the  developmental  stage". 

(c)  Competitivi;  Thresholds.— Section 
8(a)(l)(D)(i)  of  the  Small  Duslness  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(a)(l)(DKi))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "program  participants"  and  inserting 
'Program  Participants". 

(d)  Options.— Sertion  303(f)(2)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  iiiserting  "active"  before 
"contracts  previously  awarded". 

(e)  Non-Manufacturer  Rule.— Section 
8C\M17)(B)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(a)(17)(B))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (iii  and  (iii)  as 
clau-ses  (iii)  and  (iv).  respectively,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (i)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"■(ii)  be  a  small  business  concern  under  the 
numerical  size  standard  for  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Code  assigned  to 
the  contract  solicitation  on  which  the  offer 
is  being  made;". 

SEC.  12.  STATUS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR FOR  MINORITY  SMALL  BUSINESS 
AND  CAPITAL  OWNERSHIP  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

Section  401(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  ••of  the  Act"  and  inserting  "of  the 
Small  Business  Act '. 

SEC.  IX  PROHIBITED  ACTIONS  AND  EMPLOYEE  RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES. 

Section  8(a)(18)(A)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(a)(18)(A))  is  amended  by 
striking  ""certified". 

SEC.  14.  POLITICALLY  MOTIVATED  ACTIVI'HES. 

Section  8(a)(19)(B)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(a)(19)(B))  is  amended  by 
striking  "'.  imposed  by  the  Administrator.". 

SEC.  IS.  REPORTS  BY  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS. 

Section  8(a)(20)(A)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(a)(20)(A))  is  amended  by 
striking  "business  opportunity  specialist" 
and  inserting  "'Business  Opportunity  Spe- 
cialist". 

SEC.  1«.  FALSE  REPRESENTATIONS. 

Section  16(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  645(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "shall" 
and  inserting  "shall  be  subject  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A),  by  striking  "be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500,000  or  by"  and  inserting  "a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500,000  or"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(B),  by  striking  "be 
subject  to": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2KC),  by  striking  "be 
subject  to":  and 
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(5)  in  paragraph  (2XD).  by  striking 
eligible"  and  inserting  "Ineligibility". 

SEC    17.  CONGRESSIONALLY  REQUESTED  INVESTI- 
GATIONS. 

Section  10(eX2)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  639(e)(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
"of  the  disposition  of  the  matter"  and  in- 
.sertlng  '•.  of  the  disposition  of  the  request". 

SEC.  18.  (XJNTRACT  PERFORMANCE. 

Section  8(a)(21)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  637(a)(21))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  "The 
AdmlnUtrator  may.  as  a  matter  of  discretion 
and  on  a  nondelegable  basis,  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  if  request- 
ed to  do  so  prior  to  the  actual  relinquish- 
ment of  ownership  or  control.  In  addition  to 
the  requirement  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
a  waiver  may  be  given  only  if  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  exist:"  and  Inserting  the 
following:  "The  Administrator  may,  on  a 
nondelegable  basis,  waive  the  requlremente 
of  subparagraph  (A)  only  if  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  exist:"; 

(2)  m  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  clause 
<i)  and  redesignating  clauses  (ii)  through  (v) 
a£  clauses  (I)  through  (Iv),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E),  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  after  subpara- 
graph (B)  the  following: 

•(C)  The  Administrator  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  if— 

"(l)  m  the  case  of  subparagraph  (B)  (i),  (n) 
and  (iv),  he  is  requested  to  do  so  prior  to  the 
actual  relinquishment  of  ownership  or  con- 

"(il)  in  the  case  of  subparagraph  (BKlii), 
he  is  requested  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  incapacity  or  death  occurs.". 

SEC.  19.  DUE  PROCESS  RIGHTS. 

Section  8(a)(9)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
( 15  U.S.C.  637(a)(9))  Is  amended— 

(1)  m  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "Ad- 
ministrator"    and    Inserting    "Adminlstra- 

'(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)(lii).  by  striking 
"section  7(j)(10)(H)"  and  Inserting  "section 
7(j)(10KG)";and  , 

(3)  m  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  Ad- 
ministrator's" and  inserting  "Admmlstra- 
tlon's". 

SEC.  20.  EMPLOYEE  TRAINING  AND  EVALUATION. 

Section  410  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  m  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "Training 
Requirements  for  Business  Specialists"  and 
inserting  "Training  Requirements  for  Busi- 
ness Opportunity  Specialists";  and 

(2)  tn  subsection  (c)(2),  by  striking  sub- 
section (a)"  and  Inserting  "subsection  (b)". 

SEC    21    PRESIDENTIAL  REPORT  ON  CONTRACTING 
GOALS. 

Section  15(h)(2)(A)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  644(h)(2)(A))  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "individuals"  after  "economicaUy 
disadvantaged". 

SEC   21  COMMISSION  ON  MINORITY  BUSINESS  DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

Section  505  of  the  Act  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(l)(B)(li).  by  striking 
"nrogram  participants"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Program  Participants  ; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(lKC).  by  striking 
"subparagraph  (B)"  and  inserting  "subpara- 

Kraph  (A)";  »  ■■  • 

(3)  m  subsection  (b)(2)(C).  by  striking 
"each  such  subparagraph"  and  inserting 
"paragraph  (1)";  . 

(4)  In  subsection  (c)(3).  by  striking  such 
subparagraphs"  and  Inserting  "subpara- 
graphs (B),  (C).  and  (D)"; 

(5)  m  subsection  (c)(6)(B),  by  striking 
•paragraph  2"  and  Inserting  'subsection 
(b)(2)"; 


(6)  In  subsection  (d)(1)(B),  by  striking 
"531(b) "  and  Inserting  "5311(b)"; 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d) 
the  following: 

"(C)  To  facilitate  the  expeditious  Initi- 
ation of  the  Commission's  activities,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration shall  designate  an  Executive  Secre- 
tary and  provide  such  additional  Interim 
staff  and  support  services  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  appropriate  until  the  time  of 
the  Commission's  organizational  meeting 
and  the  designation  of  its  Executive  Direc- 
tor, or  such  longer  time  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Conunlsslon."; 

(8)  In  subsection  (f).  by  striking  "cease  to 
exist  on"  and  inserting  'cease  to  exist 
within  90  days  after";  and 

(9)  in  subsection  (g),  by  striking  "author- 
ized in  the  section "  and  inserting  "author- 
ized In  this  section". 

SEC.    23.    RELATIONSHIP   WITH    OTHER   PROCURE- 
MENT PROGRAMS. 

Section  15(m)(l)(A)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  644(m)(l)(A))  is  amended  by 
striking  "procedure "  and  Inserting  "proce- 
dures". 

SEC.  24.  INDIAN  TRIBE  EXEMPTIONS. 

Section  602  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "Section 
8(a)(16)  of  the  Small  Business  Act"  and  in- 
serting "Section  8(a)(1)(D)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)(2)(B),  by  strikmg 
"reservation  of  such  tribe"  and  inserting 
"tribe's  reservation,  former  reservation,  or 
other  tribal  land"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)(2)(C),  by  inserting  ", 
former  reservation,  or  tribal  land"  before 
the  semicolon;  and 

(4)  by  striking  subsection  (d)  and  redesig- 
nating subsection  (e)  accordingly. 

SEC  25.  SMALL  BUSINESS  COMPETITIVENESS  DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM. 

Section  711(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "In  this  title"  after  "referred  to". 

SEC.  2«.  ENHANCED  SMALL  BUSINESS  PARTICIPA- 
TION GOALS. 

Section  712(b)(1)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  "section  718"  and  inserting  "section 
717". 

SEC     27.    PROCUREMENT    PROCEDURES    AND    RE- 
PORTING. 

(a)  Procurement  Procedures.— Section 
713(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"'$25,000  or  more"  and  Inserting  "more  than 
$25,000".  ,  ^^ 

(b)  Reporting.— Section  714(c)(2)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "section  712(d)" 
and  Inserting  "section  712(c)". 

SEC.  28.  DESIGNATED  INDUSTRY  GROUPS. 

Section  717(b)(2)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Major  Group  16  (Heavy  Construction 
Other  Than  Building  Construction— Con- 
tractors) (excluding  dredging);". 

SEC.  29.  DEFINITION  OF  PARTICIPATING  AGENCY. 

Section  718(c)(7)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "with"  before  "the  Public  Building 
Service". 

SEC.  30.  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  CLOTHING 
AND  TEXTILES. 

Section  721  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(10  U.S.C.  2301  note)" 
after  "Fiscal  Year  1987"  In  subsection 
(a)(2)(B);  and  ,  .^    ,  , 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: _  .    „ 

"(c)  Program  Term.— The  Program  shall 
commence  on  January  1,  1989,  and  termi- 
nate on  September  30,  1992. 


"(d)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  issue  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the 
operations  of  the  program  established  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  Such  reports  shall 
detail  the  effects  of  the  program  on  the  mo- 
bilization base  and  on  small  business  con- 
cerns and  small  business  concerns  owned 
and  controlled  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  Individuals.  Interim  reports 
shall  be  submitted  every  6  months  during 
the  term  of  the  program  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Small  Business  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.". 

SEC.  31.  EXPANDING  SMALL  BUSINESS  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  DREDGING. 

Section  722  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  adding  before  the 
end  period  the  following:  "solicited  on  or 
after  January  1.  1989": 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)(1)(B),  by  Inserting 
"foster  "  before  "joint  ventures"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)(1)(C),  by  inserting 
"foster"   before    "subcontractln-;  through"; 

and 

(4)  In  subsection  (f ),  by  Inserting  ',  regard- 
ing compliance  with  this  section  '  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (1),  and  by  striking  paragraph 
(3). 


SEC.  32.  REGULATIONS. 

Section  801(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "two  hundred  and  'en  days'  and  in- 
serting "270  days". 

SEC.  33.  AMENDMENTS  TO  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

Section  803  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(3)(B),  by  striking 
"Sections  302  and"  and  Inserting  "Section"'. 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4).  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (1)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Section  302  shall  take  effect  on  June 
1, 1989. ":  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b).  by 
striking  "June  1.  1989"  and  Inserting 
"August  15.  1989  ". 

SEC.  34.  EFFECTIVE  DA"rES  OF  THIS  ACT. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  as  if  included  in  the  Business  Oppor- 
tunity Development  Act  of  1988. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  46, 
Senate  Resolution  108,  a  resolution 
concerning  the  situation  in  Lebanon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  108)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  situation 
in  Lebanon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  108)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  108 

Whereas  the  recent  tutillery  exchanges 
between  Syrian  and  Lebanese  forces  and  mi- 
litias have  resulted  in  the  death  or  injury  of 
nearly  one  thousand  Lebanese; 

Whereas  in  the  last  several  weelts  tens  of 
thousands  of  shells  and  rockets  have  fallen 
in  residential  areas  Ln  and  around  Beirut: 

Whereas  the  deterioration  of  conditions  in 
Lebanon  further  undermines  its  territorial 
integrity  and  sovereignty: 

Whereas  the  presence  of  paramilitary 
forces  and  foreign,  particularly  Syrian,  mili- 
tary forces  undemiines  efforts  to  reestab- 
lish a  central  government  in  Lebanon: 

Whereas  a  restoration  of  central  govern- 
ment authority  is  the  only  effective  means 
of  stopping  the  use  of  Lebanese  territory 
controlled  by  Syrian  and  militia  forces  as 
centers  for  international  terrorism  and 
international  narcotics  trafficking; 

Whereas  the  League  of  Arab  States  has 
been  asked  to  mediate  the  dispute  and  has 
called  for  a  cease-fire  between  the  forces 
fighting  in  Lebanon;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  supports  the 
restoration  of  the  unity,  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon,  the  restora- 
tion of  a  central  government  in  Lebanon, 
and  the  removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from, 
and  the  eventual  abolition  of  militias  in. 
Lebanon:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  commends  the  Bush  administration's 
caJl  for  an  immediate  cease-fire  in  Lebanon 
and  condemns  those  parties  unwilling  to 
heed  this  call: 

(2)  calls  on  the  President  to  renew,  on  an 
urgent  basis,  his  efforts  to  obtain  an  imme- 
diate halt  to  the  fighting  in  Lebanon  and 
his  support  for  international  efforts,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  United  Nations,  to  secure  it: 

(3)  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces,  including  Syrian  forces,  from  Leba- 
non and,  in  the  context  of  a  reconstituted 
central  government,  for  the  abolition  of  all 
militias  within  Lebanon:  and 

(4)  calls  upon  the  Lebanese  parties  to 
commit  themselves  to  a  process  of  internal 
reconciliation  and  free  elections,  and  sup- 
ports international  efforts  toward  this  end. 

Sk.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UMI 


DESIGNATING  APRIL  30,  1989  AS 
NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE 
SONS  OP  THE  AMERICAN  REV- 
OLUTION CENTENNIAL  DAY 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  84  which  designates  April 
30,   1989,  as  National  Society  of  the 


Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Cen- 
tennial Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
84. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  84)  to  desig- 
nate April  30.  1989,  as  "National  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Cen- 
tennial Day." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  84 

Whereas  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  was  established 
on  April  30.  1889; 

Whereas  through  patriotic,  historical,  and 
educational  activities,  the  National  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  the  patriots  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  War  who  achieved 
the  independence  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  activities  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion are  designed  to  inspire  the  descendants 
of  the  patriots  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  with  re- 
spect and  reverence  for  the  principles  of 
government  that  were  established  by  the 
patriots:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  celebrates  its 
centennial  in  1989:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  30.  1989, 
is  designated  as  "National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Centenni- 
al Day",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


April  19,  1989 


FLIGHT  ATTENDANT  SAFETY 
PROFESSIONALS'  DAY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  CI  to  designate  April  28, 


1989  as  "Flight  Attendant  Safety  Pro- 
fessionals' Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
91. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  91)  to  desig- 
nate AprU  28.  1989  as  "Flight  Attendant 
Safety  Professionals'  Day." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  aimendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  91 

Whereas  Federal  aviation  regulations, 
since  1952,  have  required  flight  attendants 
on  board  all  conunercial  airlines  to  safe- 
guard the  well-being  of  passengers: 

Whereas  flight  attendants  are  trained  to 
respond  to  medical  emergencies  and  have 
assisted  in  saving  passengers'  lives  in  emer- 
gencies caused  by  strokes,  heart  attacks,  and 
so  forth: 

Whereas  flight  attendants'  professional- 
ism and  calmness  In  evacuations  of  crashed 
airplane  have  saved  thousands  of  lives  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  lost; 

Whereas  flight  attendants  have  given 
their  lives  to  save  passengers  in  emergency 
evacuations,  sustaining  an  on-the-job  fatali- 
ty rate  higher  than  that  of  police  officers; 

Whereas  flight  attendants  have  assisted  in 
hundreds  of  in-flight  emergencies  due  to  hi- 
jacliings,  terrorist  acts,  decompressions,  and 
severe  turbulence:  and 

Whereas  flight  attendants  have  vigorously 
strived  for  safety  improvements  at  their  air- 
lines and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion and  have  worked  diligently  to  educate 
the  flying  public  of  safety  procedures:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  28,  1989, 
Is  designated  as  •Flight  Attendant  Safety 
ProfessionaLs'  Day",  and  the  President  is  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECOGNIZ 
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RECOGNIZING  THE  75TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  SMITH- 
LEVER  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  124  which  recognizes  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  124)  to  recog- 
nize the  76th   anniversary  of   the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  and  its  role  in  es- 
tablishing our  Nation's  system  of  SUte  Co- 
operation Extension  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. _,      J  »^  „ 
The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
Mr    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  passed. 

Mr.    DOLE.    I    move    to    lay    that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The   resolution   (S.   Res.    Ill)   was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  Ill 


ACTIONS      WITH      RESPECT      TO 

PASSAGE     OF     SENATE     JOINT 

RESOLUTION  104 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  actions 
taken  by  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 104  be  vitiated  and  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee. ,„.^i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Whereas  In  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Eugene  RobeH  Wallach,  et  at.  Case  No.  S. 
87  Cr.  985  (RO),  pending  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  one  of  the  defendants, 
Eugene  Robert  Wallach,  has  obtained  a  sub- 
poena, addressed  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
for  the  production  of  subcommittee  docu- 
ments; _„„,  ,  , 
Whereas  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  §§288b(a)  and 
288c(a)(2)(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  ite 
counsel  to  represent  the  committees  Mem- 
bers, officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  subpoenas  issued  to  them  in 
their  official  capacities; 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  judical  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas  when  it  appears  that  documents 
In  the  possession  of  the  Senate  are  or  may 
be  needed  for  use  in  any  court  for  the  pro- 
motion of  justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice 
consistent  with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  Subconmuttee 
on  Oversight  of  Government  Management 
in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Eugene 
Robert  Wallach,  et  aL 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management, 
acting  jointly,  are  authorized  to  produce 
documents  in  the  case  of  UniUd  StaUs  v. 
Eugene  Robert  Wallach,  et  aL.  to  the  extent 
they  deem  it  necessary  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  justice  consistent  with  the  privileges 
of  the  Senate. 


70,   Air   Force   promotions;   Calendar 
Order  Nos.  71.  72,  and  73.  Army  pro- 
motions; Calendar  Order  Nos.  74  and 
75.  Marine  Corps  promotions;  Calen- 
dar Order  Nos.  76,  77.  78.  79.  80.  81,  82, 
83.  and  84,  Navy  promotions;  Calendar 
Order  No.  85,  Elaine  L.  Chao  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Transportation: 
Calendar  Order  No.  86,  Wendell  Lewis 
Willkie  II,  to  be  general  counsel  of  the 
Department  of   Commerce;   Calendar 
Order  Nos.  87  and  88,  Coast  Guard 
promotions;  Calendar  Order  No.  90, 
James  R.  Lilley  to  be  Ambassador  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China;  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  91,  Terence  A.  Todman 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Argentina;  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  92,  Reginald  Bartholo- 
mew to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Coordinating  Security  Assistance 
Programs;    Calendar    Order    No.    93, 
Paul  D.  Coverdell  to  be  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps;  Calendar  Order  No.  94, 
Jack  C.  PameU  to  be  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  Calendar  Order 
No.    95,    Richard   T.    Crowder   to   be 
Under   Secretary   of   Agriculture   for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs;  and  all  nominations  placed 
on  the  Secretary's   desk   in   the  Air 
Force.  Army,  Coast  Guard,  and  Navy. 
I    further   ask    unanimous   consent 
that  these  nominations  be  confirmed 
en  bloc;  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read;  that  the  mo- 
tions  to   reconsider   be   laid   on   the 
table,  en  bloc;  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 

actions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 


table  was 


AUTHORIZING         THE         SENATE 
LEGAL      COUNSEL      TO      TAKE 
CERTAIN  ACTIONS 
Mr    MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Dole,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  to  au- 
thorize Senate  Legal  Counsel  repre- 
sentation, and  I  ask  for  its  inunediate 

consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  Ill)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent,  and  to 
authorize  the  production  of  documents  by.  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  v.  Eugene  Robert  Wallach,  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  resolution? 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.    MITCHELL.   Mr.    President,   I 
ask     unanimous     consent     that     the 
Senate   go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  Order  No.  56,  Susan  S.  En- 
geleiter,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  64,  Donald  J.  Atwood.  to 
be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense;  Cal- 
endar Order  Nos.  65.  66.  67.  68.  69.  and 


Small  Business  Administration 
Susan  S.  Engelieter,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Department  of  Defense 

Donald  J.  Atwood.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  William 
H.  Taf  t  IV. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  m 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general  under  the  provisions  of  section  624, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Col.  George  K.  Anderson,  366-52-008FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  J.  Ball.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  C.  Bamhill.  Jr.,  133-28- 
1738FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Billy  J.  Bingham,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force.  „„„,™ 

Col.  Jay  D.  Blume,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force.  „.,  .„ 

Col.  Fredric  N.  Buckingham,  315-42- 
7867FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Hiram  H.  Burr,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Patrick  P.  Caruana.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  James  L.  Cole,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 
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Col.  Stephen  P.  Condon.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  AJr  Force. 

Col.    Roscoe   M.   CougUl.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regiilar  Air  Force. 

Col.  Gary  L.  Curtin.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg 
ular  Air  Force. 

Col.  WiUiam  B    Davitte.   257-64-4 174FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  WUliatn  M.  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.   Robert   W.   Drewes.   XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Lawrence    P.    Farrell,    Jr.,    461-62- 
7344FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  PhiUlp  J.  Ford.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.    Carl    E.    Franklin.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.   Ralph   H.   Graham.   XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ronald  D.  Gray.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.    John    C.    Griffith.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  R.  Griffith.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.   Otto  K.   Habedank.   XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
RegiUtir  Air  Force. 

Col.  Gerald  E.  Hahn.  44(MO-0082FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.    Travis   E.    HarreU.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    James    F.    Hinkel.    452-66- 1999FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.     Patricia     A.     Hinneburg,     185-28- 
9083FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  L.  Hobson.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    C.    Jerome    Jones.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regiilar  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  J.  Kelley.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.   Robert  E.   Linhard.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  G.  Lorber.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  James  E.  McCarthy.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Lawrence  A  MitcheU.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 
Col.    Richard    B.    Myers.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
>  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    John    M.    Nauseef.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Everett  H.  Pratt.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Glenn  A.  Profitt  II,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.   Harold  H.   Rhoden.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Teddy  E.  Rinebarger.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Donald    B.    Smith.    485-46-7 1 95FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Paul  E.  Stein.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.    Edwin    E.    Tenoso,    XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Michael   J.   Torma.   434-S8-8587FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Cil.    Robin    G.   Tomow.    XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Co)     Ralph   O.   Tourino,   XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.     Michael     G.     Vergamini.     507-54- 
9901FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  L.  Vick,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.   Etonald   R.   Walker,   XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  D.  Wood,  30O-34-1763FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.    Frederick    A.    Zehrer    lU,    562-54- 
6153FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 


The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  George  L.  Butler,  521-52- 
2714FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
307.  title  32,  United  States  Code,  and  sec- 
tions 8351,  8363,  and  8496,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig  Gen.  Philip  G.  KiUey  XXX-XX-XXXXPG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.   Gen.    Henry   Vlccellio.   Jr.,    451-66- 
9217FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
307.  title  32.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  sec- 
tions 8351  and  8496.  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Donald  W.  Shepperd,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  James  S.  Cassity,  Jr.,  439-48- 
5273FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Ill  THE  AHMT 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

Col.  Robert  E.  Brady,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  6e  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  L.  Ballantyne  III,  461-42- 
6547,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Edward  Honor,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  colonels  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  brigarlier  general,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  624: 

Wayne  T.  Adams. 

Arthur  C.  Blades. 

James  A.  Brabham.  Jr. 

Gary  E.  Brown. 

Michael  J.  Byron. 
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Thomas  V.  Draude. 

Jefferson  D.  Howell,  Jr. 

Charles  C.  Krulak. 

Jeffrey  W.  Oster. 

Paul  K.  Van  Riper. 

Charles  E.  Wilhelm. 

Peter  D.  Williams. 

The  following-named  colonels  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  brigadier  general,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5912: 

John  Thomas  Coyne. 

Michael  Ira  Neil. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  (lower 
half)  in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  promo- 
tion to  the  permanent  grade  of  rear  admi- 
ral, pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  624.  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

UNRESTRICTED  UNE  OFTICER 

Ralph  Whitaker  West,  Jr. 
Jimmy  Pappas. 
Larry  Gene  Vogt. 
Edward  Bigelow  Baker,  Jr. 
Jesse  Jlminez  Hernandez. 
Thomas  Alexander  Mercer. 
Richard  Chester  Macke. 
Kenneth  Leroy  Carlsen. 
George  Washington  Davis  VI. 
James  Bernard  Greene,  Jr. 
James  Edward  Taylor. 
Roland  George  Guilbault. 
Phillip  Don  Smith. 
George  Henry  Strohsahl.  Jr. 
David  Michael  Bennett. 
Leighton  Warren  Smith,  Jr. 
Henry  Clayton  McKlnney. 
David  Brooks  Robinson. 
Jerome  Frost  Smith,  Jr. 
Joseph  Paul  Reason. 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

Walter  H.  CantreU. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (CRYPTOLOGY* 

James  Stephen  McFarland. 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  (lower 
half)  of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indi- 
cated, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

Stephen  Gordon  Yusem. 
Richard  Kenenth  Maughlin. 
David  Anthony  Janes. 
Wallace  Nessler  Guthrie.  Jr. 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER  (TAR) 

Richard  Kenner  Chambers. 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICER 

Robert  Conrad  Nuss. 

SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICER 

James  Hock  Mayer. 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half)  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicat- 
ed, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 

Thomas  Christopher  Irwin. 
John  Twohey  Natter. 
Ronald  Rhys  Morgan. 
Kenneth  William  Pettigrew. 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

Kenneth  Paul  Manning. 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICXR 

Morris  Daniel  Kerstein. 
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SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICER 

Douglas  Matthew  Moore,  Jr. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OFFICER 

William  Andrew  Stewart,  Jr. 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under   the   provisions   of   title    10,   United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  Robert  F.  Dunn.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310,  U,S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice   Adm.    Edward    H.    Martin,    255-36- 
1526/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice   Adm.   Stanley   R.   Arthur,    278-30- 
9765/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
impcrtance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  (Selectee)  John  K.  Ready,  010- 
28-7130/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  admiral 
Vice   Adm.   Jonathan  T.   Howe,   223-44- 
4845/1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  John  A.  Baldwin.  Jr..  212-38- 
6772/1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

Department  of  Transportation 
Elaine    L.    Chao.    of    California,    to    be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  TransporUtion,  vice 
Mary  Ann  Weyforth  Dawson,  resigned. 
Department  of  Commerce 
Wendell  Lewis  Willkie,  II,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  general  counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  vice  Robert  H. 
Brumley  II,  resigned. 

In  the  Coast  Goard 
Rear  Adm.  Howard  B.  Thorsen.  USCG  as 
commander,     Atlantic    Area,     U.S.     Coast 
Guard  with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 
Joseph  E.  Vorbach. 
George  D.  Passmore,  Jr. 
Ernest  B.  Acklin.  Jr. 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  (lower  half): 
John  N.  Paigle. 
Peter  A.  Bunch. 


David  F.  Ciancaglinl. 
William  J.  Ecker. 

Departbcent  of  State 
James  Rodericlc  Lilley,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Terence  A.  Todman,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Argentina. 

Reginald  Bartholomew,  of  Virginia,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Under 
SecreUry  of  State  for  Coordinating  Securi- 
ty Assistance  Programs,  vice  Edward  J.  Der- 
winski,  resigned. 

Peace  Corps 

Paul  D.  Coverdell,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps,  vice  Loret  M.  Ruppe, 
resigned. 

Departb«ent  of  Agrktolture 

Jack  Calllhan  Pamell,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice  Peter 
C.  Myers,  resigned. 

Richard  Thomas  Crowder,  of  Minnesota, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams, vice  Daniel  O.  Amstutz,  resigned. 
Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 

Desk   in   the   Air   Force,   Army,   Coast 

Guard,  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Linda  L. 
Boyle,  and  ending  Charles  F.  Bethell,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  6,  1989. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Elmer  D.  Ballard,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  and  ending 
Maj.  Michael  R.  Conger.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  9,  1989. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Darrell 
L.  Cook,  ending  Gary  L.  Carlson,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  17.  1989. 

Army  nominations  begmnlng  Michael  D. 
Benner.  and  ending  Darlene  R.  Zuber, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  3,  1989. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Ralph  P. 
Aaron,  and  ending  John  G.  Zodrow,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  3,  1989. 

Army  nominations  beginning  E.  Abodeely. 
and  ending  Rosen  J.  Lawsln,  which  nomina- 
tions were  recer  ed  by  the  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1989.  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  22,  1989. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Howard  M. 
Bowe,  and  ending  John  I.  Lauridsen,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
March  1,  1989,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  2,  1989. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Naman  X. 
Barnes,  and  ending  Thomas  R.  Southard, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  March  1,  1989,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  2, 
1989. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Charles  W. 
Ackerman,  and  ending  MushUg  H.  Kahn, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  March  1,  1989,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  2, 
1989. 

Army  nominations  begmnlng  Merritt  J. 
Aldrich,  and  ending  Bruce  E.  Wilson,  which 


nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
March  1,  1989,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  2,  1989. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jose 
Aguirre,  and  ending  Michael  L.  Wyatt, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  7,  1989. 

Army  nominations  begrlnnlng  George  W. 
Abbott,  and  ending  4120a.  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  17.  1989. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beglimlng  Ken- 
neth F.  Solomon,  and  ending  Daniel  J. 
Zedan,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  8,  1989. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  John 
C.  Griggs,  and  ending  Frederick  Gonzales, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  21,  1989.  and  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
22,  1989. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Paul 
A.  Wolf,  and  ending  Charles  J.  Honorowski, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  21,  1989,  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
22,  1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Randall  Otto 
Abshier,  and  ending  Jack  Eugene  Turner, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  21.  1989,  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
22.  1989. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Bruce 
Charles  Adams,  and  ending  George  Wash- 
ington Hebum,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  7,  1989. 

statements  on  the  SUSAN  S.  ENGELEITER 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate, probably  much  more  than  Ms.  En- 
geleiter  does,  the  fact  that  I  axa  in  a 
position  to  support  her  nomination  to 
head  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
Susan  and  I  both  sought  this  seat  last 
fall.  It  was  a  hard  campaign  and  from 
time  to  time  things  got  a  little  rough. 
But  overall,  we  were  able  to  have  what 
I  hope  was  a  relatively  useful  debate 
about  the  future  of  our  State  suid 
Nation. 

I  certainly  came  out  of  that  experi- 
ence with  a  good  deal  of  respect  for 
Susan's  ability,  her  toughness,  and  her 
commitment  to  the  ideals  she  believes 
in.  She  is  clean,  she  is  honest,  and  I 
think  she  will  do  an  excellent  job  at 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Wisconsin  is  a  very  progressive 
State.  We  have  had  some  great  success 
in  testing  innovative  ideas  for  develop- 
ing small  business.  I'm  sure  that  Susan 
will  bring  some  of  the  tradition  for  in- 
novation and  experimentation  with 
her.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
her  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  Susan 
Engeleiter,  President  Bush's  nominee 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Mrs.  Engeleiter  and  I  have  been 
friends  and  colleagues  for  a  long  time. 
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We  both  have  our  roots  in  southeast 
Wisconsin;  we  both  served  in  the  Wis- 
consin State  Senate:  and  we  both  have 
made  support  for  small  business  a 
State  and  national  priority. 

When  I  first  learned  that  President 
Bush  had  asked  Susan  to  serve  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  SBA,  I  was  thrilled. 
I  have  been  following  Susan's  career 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  recognize  the 
depth  of  her  commitment  to  small 
business  growth  and  job  creation. 

Throughout  her  distinguished 
tenure  as  a  State  lawmaker,  and  espe- 
cially as  minority  leader  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Senate,  she  has  worked 
singlemindedly  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  small  businessmen  and  women. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  excellent 
service  Susan  has  been  giving  her  con- 
stituents since  1974  will  now  be  of- 
fered to  a  truly  national  constituen- 
cy—all the  Nation's  small  businesses, 
as  well  as  the  many  women,  minority 
group  members,  veterans  and  other 
Americans  who  want  the  opportunity 
to  start  their  own  enterprises. 

Confirming  Susan  Engeleiter  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  SBA  will  open  a 
new  chapter  in  the  SBA's  history.  She 
is  talented,  bright,  and  energetic,  and  I 
am  confident  that  under  her  leader- 
ship the  SBA  will  become  one  of  the 
most  powerful  forces  in  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  creation  of  new 
and  better  jobs,  and  the  opening  up  of 
unprecedented  new  avenues  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

Mrs.  Engeleiter's  challenge  will  be  a 
considerable  one.  It  is  well  known  that 
small  businesses  are  the  chief  engine 
of  job  creation  in  this  country.  If  we 
do  not  keep  this  engine  going,  a  lot  of 
irmocent  families  will  pay  the  price. 

Mrs.  Engeleiter  knows  this.  It  has 
been  the  guiding  principle  of  her  ac- 
tions on  both  the  State  and  the  na- 
tional levels  from  the  very  outset  of 
her  career.  And  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  in  Susan  Engeleiter,  these 
small  businesses  will  have  the  best  ad- 
vocate they  have  ever  had  over  at  the 
SBA. 

I  personally  feel  grreat  pride  that  the 
President  has  nominated  Susan.  In 
fact,  her  nomination  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  all  of  Wisconsin.  I  encourage 
all  my  colleagues  to  do  right  by  Ameri- 
ca's small  businesses  and  the  employ- 
ees who  depend  on  them— and  vote 
"aye"  on  the  nomination  of  Susan  En- 
geleiter. 

STATSMZItT  ON  TMX  NOMINATION  OF  DONALD  J. 
ATWOOD 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  Senate  for 
its  consideration  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  E)onald  J.  Atwood  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  Mr.  Atwood  is  qualified 
to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
that  his  nomination  should  be  con- 
finned  by  the  Senate. 


Mr.  Atwood  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  private  enterprise,  primarily 
with  the  General  Motors  Corp.  Most 
recently,  he  served  as  vice  chairman  of 
General  Motors'  board  of  directors— 
the  third  most  senior  position  in  the 
entire  corporation— and  concurrently 
served  as  President  of  two  subsidiaries: 
GM  Hughes  Electronics  Corp.  and 
Delco  Electronics  Corp. 

Mr.  Atwood's  extensive  corporate 
management  experience  has  been 
cited  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  his  selection  by  President  Bush  for 
this  important  defense  position.  Mr. 
Atwood's  management  background 
will  be  extremely  useful  because  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  has  tra- 
ditionally been  assigned  responsibility 
for  the  internal  management  and  op- 
eration of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

During  the  100th  Congress,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  initiated 
new  procedures  for  consideration  of 
nominations  for  civilian  appointed  po- 
sitions in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  addition,  the  committee  adopted 
standards  to  guide  its  consideration  of 
the  qualifications  of  nominees  for 
such  positions.  The  committee  applied 
these  procedures  and  standards  during 
consideration  of  Mr.  Atwood's  nomina- 
tion. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  received  all  required  docu- 
ments from  Mr.  Atwood,  including 
those  relating  to  conflicts  of  inteiest. 
After  appropriate  review  of  these  doc- 
uments, the  committee  has  concluded 
that  Mr.  Atwood  has  taken  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  ensure  that  he  does  not 
have  a  conflict  of  interest  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  conflict  of  interest  for 
the  position  of  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  committee  also  received,  Mr. 
President,  the  required  letter  from  the 
counsel  to  the  President  detailing  the 
scope  of  the  background  investigation 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Senator  Warner  and  I  have  re- 
viewed the  FBI  materials,  and  we  have 
concluded  that  there  is  nothing  in  Mr. 
Atwood's  background,  as  reflected  in 
the  FBI  materials,  that  would  render 
Mr.  Atwood  unfit  to  serve  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Department  of  Defense  faces 
formidable  management  challenges. 
There  is  a  critical  need.  Mr.  President, 
for  our  senior  defense  leaders  to  have 
strong  management  skills.  Mr.  Atwood 
possesses  those  skills.  He  has  been  a 
senior  executive  in  the  largest  U.S.  in- 
dustrial corporation.  Moreover.  Mr. 
Atwood  has  experience  in  the  defense 
acquisition  process  from  the  contrac- 
tor perspective.  This  perspective 
should  help  reform  acquisition  proce- 
dures in  a  manner  that  not  only  will 
increase  efficiency  and  effectiveness, 
but  also  will  bring  necessary  harmony 
to  Government-industry  relations. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  been  giving  increased  emphasis. 


Mr.  President,  to  the  concept  of  a  de- 
fense management  team,  which  in  the 
aggregate  would  possess  substantial 
experience  and  expertise  across  the 
spectrum  of  national  security  issues. 
In  this  regard,  Mr.  Atwood's  strong 
management  skills  will  meet  a  critical 
need  of  Secretary  Cheney's  team. 
Moreover,  the  experience  and  exper- 
tise of  Secretary  Cheney  and  Mr. 
Atwood  are  extremely  complementary. 
That  means  that  the  two  most  senior 
leaders  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  bring  to  their  duties  a  wide  range 
of  perspectives  and  skills. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  made  an  excellent 
choice  in  nominating  Mr.  Atwood  for 
the  position  of  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  nomination. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION  OP  PAUL 
COVERDELL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
long-time  advocate  and  supporter  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  I  have  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  nomination  of  Georgia  State 
Senator  Paul  Coverdell  to  serve  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that,  of  all  the  international  ef- 
forts we  make  to  achieve  world  peace 
and  understanding,  there  is  no  greater 
contribution  than  that  which  the 
American  people  make  through  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Since  the  Peace  Corps'  inception  in 
1961,  over  130,000  volunteers  have 
served  in  95  nations  around  the  world, 
promoting  international  peace  and 
friendship  by  helping  persons  in  many 
nations  overcome  the  often  harsh  cir- 
cumstances of  their  lives— including 
poverty,  illiteracy,  disease,  malnutri- 
tion, and  lack  of  clean  water.  Of  this 
total.  I  am  terribly  proud  that  16.800 
have  come  from  California  and  re- 
turned so  much  wiser  and  more  effec- 
tive in  their  chosen  fields  of  endeavor. 

Before  commenting  specifically  on 
Senator  Coverdell's  nomination.  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  great 
job  done  over  the  last  8  years  by  Peace 
Corps  Director  Loret  Ruppe.  Her  hard 
work,  dedication,  and  inspiring  leader- 
ship during  this  important  period  of 
revitalization  and  expansion  have  been 
invaluable.  Her  energy,  care,  and  crea- 
tivity will  be  hard  to  replace. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  now  like  to 
address  three  issues  which  Senator  Co- 
verdell. if  confirmed,  will  be  address- 
ing as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

First,  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
velopments in  recent  years  affecting 
the  Peace  Corps  was  the  enactment  in 
1985  in  Public  Law  99-83  of  a  provi- 
sion, which  I  was  pleased  to  author  in 
the  Senate,  establishing  a  goal  of  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  strength  of 
10.000.  That  measure  demonstrated 
our  national  commitment  to  continu- 
ing, expanding,  and  strengthening  this 
unique  program.  Following  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  10.000-volunteer  goal 
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in  1985.  what  had  been  a  regrettable 
decline  in  the  number  of  volunteers 
has  become  an  upswing.  Currently, 
there  are  about  6,600  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  Peace  Corps— compared 
to  5.000  in  1984— and  the  prospects  for 
continuing  growth  are  good. 

A  plan  developed  by  Director  Loret 
Ruppe  in  March  1986,  at  the  request 
of  several  of  us  in  the  Congress, 
mapped  out  a  realistic  and  practical 
schedule  to  achieve  that  growth.  Sub- 
sequently, along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  strong  suppwrters  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  have  each  year 
worked  to  secure  the  appropriations 
called  for  in  the  plan  to  sustain  Peace 
Corps  growth  toward  that  goal— in- 
cluding the  introduction  last  month  of 
S.  683  which  authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1990  and  1991  of  the 
amounts  stated  in  that  plan. 

Thus.  I  was  very  pleased  that  Sena- 
tor Coverdell.  in  his  confirmation 
hearing  testimony  last  Friday,  ex- 
pressed this  commitment  to  achieving 
the  10,000-volunteer  goal  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  need  his  efforts  to  help 
defeat  continuing  attempts  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
cut  or  restrict  Peace  Corps  funding 
and,  thus,  to  slow  progress  toward  the 
goal  at  this  critical  juncture.  For  ex- 
ample, this  fall  the  Peace  Corps  is 
sending  its  first  19  volunteers  into 
China— a  very  exciting  and  promising 
venture;  restricted  fxinding  for  the 
agency  could  jeopardize  such  new 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  over  130.000  vol- 
unteers who  have  served  in  developing 
nations  around  the  world  truly  repre- 
sent the  very  finest  aspects  of  the 
American  spirit.  However,  despite  the 
remarkable  achievements  of  volun- 
teers in  the  field  and  of  returned  vol- 
unteers in  so  many  areas  of  public 
service  here  at  home— including  two 
who  became  U.S.  Senators  and  six  who 
have  served  as  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives— none  has  ever 
been  selected  for  either  of  the  top  two 
positions  at  the  Peace  Corps.  Director 
or  Deputy  Director. 

I  would  note  that  Congress  has  long 
intended  former  volunteers  to  play  a 
major  role  in  Peace  Corps  administra- 
tive and  managerial  positions.  Under 
legislation  enacted  in  1965  and  modi- 
fied by  provisions  I  authored  in  1985. 
Peace  Corps  employees  are  generally 
precluded  from  serving  for  more  than 
5  years,  with  very  limited  authorities 
available  for  extensions  of  2%  years 
and  1  year  in  special  circiunstances.  A 
major  purpose  of  these  limits  on 
length  of  employment  is  to  ensure 
that  turnover  in  employment  provides 
a  substantial  number  of  openings  for 
returned  volunteers  in  order  to  enable 
the  Peace  Corps  to  gain  the  benefit  of 
their  fresh  perspective  and  invaluable 
firsthand  experience  as  volunteers. 

It  Is  time— long  past  time— for  that 
experience  to  be  reflected  in  the  very 


top   levels   of   Peace   Corps   manage- 
ment. 

I  have  conveyed  to  Senator  Cover- 
dell. as  well  as  to  President  Bush,  my 
strong  feelings  that  a  returned  volun- 
teer should  be  nominated  as  Deputy. 
This  would  be  a  historic  and  appropri- 
ate step  for  the  new  Director  to  urge 
and  our  new  President  to  take.  It 
would  evidence  their  recognition  of 
the  tremendous  pool  of  talent  that 
exists  among  returned  volunteers  and 
the  importance  of  the  knowledge  and 
experience  they  gained  during  their 
Peace  Corps  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  March  24.  1989.  letter  to 
the  President  on  this  point  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC,  March  24,  1989. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  long-time  advo- 
cate and  supporter  of  the  Peace  Corps,  I  am 
writing  to  urge  that  you  take  the  historic 
step  of  selecting  a  returned  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer as  your  nominee  for  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Last  month,  I  met  with  Peace  Corps  Di- 
rector-designate Senator  Paul  Coverdell, 
and  we  had  a  very  productive  discussion  re- 
garding the  future  of  the  Peace  Corps.  One 
aspect  of  our  discussion  focused  on  the 
greater  involvement  of  returned  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  in  the  agency  and,  along 
those  lines,  the  Importance  and  urgency  of 
naming  a  returned  Peace  Corps  volunteer  as 
the  Deputy  Director. 

Since  the  Peace  Corps'  Inception  in  1961, 
over  130,000  volunteers  have  served  In  95 
nations  around  the  world,  promoting  inter- 
national peace  and  friendship  by  helping 
pwrsons  In  many  nations  overcome  the  often 
harsh  circumstances  of  their  lives— includ- 
ing poverty,  malnutrition,  contaminated 
water,  disease,  and  illiteracy. 

However,  despite  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  volunteers  In  the  field  and  of  re- 
turned volunteers  in  so  many  areas  of  public 
service  here  at  home— including  two  who 
became  United  States  Senators  and  six  who 
have  served  as  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives— none  has  ever  been  select- 
ed for  either  of  „he  top  two  positions  at  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  am  very  concerned  that  any 
further  continuation  of  this  pattern  would 
give  the  impression  of  a  lack  of  appreciation 
for  the  talents  and  special  qualifications  of 
returned  volunteers. 

I  would  note  that  Congress  has  long  in- 
tended former  volunteers  to  play  a  major 
role  in  Peace  Corps  administrative  and  man- 
agerial positions.  Under  legislation  enacted 
in  1965  and  modified  in  1985,  Peace  Corps 
employees  are  generally  precluded  from 
serving  for  more  than  5  years,  with  very  lim- 
ited authorities  available  for  extensions  of  2 
and  a  half  years  and  one  year  in  special  cir- 
cumstances. A  majo-  purpose  of  these  limits 
on  length  of  employment  is  to  ensure  that 
turnover  in  employment  provides  a  substan- 
tial number  of  openings  for  returned  volun- 
teers in  order  to  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to 
gain  the  benefit  of  their  fresh  perspectives 
and  invaluable  fie.d  experience. 


Mr.  President.  I  hope  you  will  agree  that 
there  should  be  no  further  delay  in  naming 
a  returned  Peace  Corps  volunteer  to  one  of 
the  top  two  posts  in  the  agency  and  that 
you  will  nominate  a  qualified  returned  vol- 
unteer as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially. 

Alan  Cranston. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  note  another  important  set  of 
issues  in  connection  with  the  Peace 
Corps'  functioning  in  a  new  adminis- 
tration—the longstanding  policies  re- 
lating to  the  separation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  the  day-to-day  conduct 
and  concerns  of  foreign  policy  and  the 
strict  and  absolute  separation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  from  intelligence  agencies 
and  activities. 

The  strict  intelligence-separation 
policy  is  designed  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity and  mission  of  the  Peace  Corps  as 
well  as  to  protect  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers themselves  from  harm  that  could 
befall  any  who  were  suspected— no 
matter  how  unfairly— of  intelligence 
activities.  For  each  Peace  Corps  nomi- 
nation requiring  Senate  confirmation, 
I  believe  the  Senate  must  uphold  and 
reinforce  this  policy  through  a  careful 
examination  of  the  background  of  the 
candidate  aimed  at  making  certain 
that  the  nominee  would  be  eligible  to 
serve  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  or 
staff  member.  Based  on  independent 
review  of  Senator  Coverdell's  back- 
ground and  military  and  other  records. 
I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  his 
appointment  meets  that  test  fully. 

Successive  administrations  of  both 
parties,  from  Kermedy  through 
Reagan,  have  reiterated  both  of  these 
vitally  important  policies  for  preserv- 
ing the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  Tliis  was  done  most 
recently  through  a  telegram  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  all  overseas  posts 
on  June  25.  1983.  I  have  urged  Senator 
Coverdell  to  seek  a  reiteration  of  these 
policies  from  the  new  administration 
and  he  has  agreed  to  do  so  and  to 
report  back  on  the  results. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  June 
25.  1983,  cable  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cable 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  op  State 
To:  All  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Posts. 
Subject:  Peace  Corps-State  Department  Re- 
lations. 
For  Ambassadors  and  Peace  Corps  Directors 
Prom  Secretary  of  State  and  Director. 
Peace  Corps. 

1.  This  message  restates  and  reaffirms  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
which  guides  Peace  Corps  relations  with  the 
State  Department  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Peace  Corps  and  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  These  principles  have  not  changed 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  1961,  but  it  is  Important  that  all  address- 
ees recall  them,  emphasize  their  impor- 
tance, and  ensure  that  U.S.   mission  and 
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Pemce    Corps   staff    abroad    observe    their 
spirit. 

2.  The  essential  role  of  the  Peace  Corps  is 
to  build  links  between  the  U.S.  and  the  peo- 
ples of  developing  countries  at  the  grass- 
roots level,  to  provide  practical  and  humani- 
tarian assistance  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and 
to  demonstrate  through  the  personal  com- 
mitment of  the  volunteers  the  interest  and 
involvement  of  American  citizens  in  the  wel- 
fare of  individuals  in  developing  countries 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  official  rela- 
tions and  policies  of  governments.  The 
Peace  Corps  and  the  thousands  of  volun- 
teers it  has  sent  abroad  over  the  last  20 
years  have  been  exceptionally  successful  in 
this  role.  The  President  and  we  strongly 
support  those  objectives  and  purposes  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  wish  to  strengthen  its 
capabilities  for  effective  service  in  the  years 
ahead. 

3.  Such  a  role  for  the  Peace  Corps  repre- 
sents an  intrinsic  and  important  element  of 
the  broad  foreign  policy  goals  of  the  U.S., 
even  though  to  be  effective  it  must  remain 
substantially  separate  from  the  formal  day- 
to-day  conduct  and  concerns  of  foreign 
policy  because  of  its  unique  people-to-people 
character.  As  former  Secretary  Rusk  wrote 
to  the  chiefs  of  U.S.  missions:  "To  make  the 
Peace  Corps  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy 
would  be  to  rob  it  of  its  contribution  to  for- 
eign policy.  *  •  •  The  Peace  Corps  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
leam  what  America  is  all  about."  By  devel- 
oping friendship,  cooperation,  assistance 
and  humanitarian  associations  between 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  the  individual 
citizens  of  their  host  countries,  the  Peace 
Corps  contributes  significantly  to  that 
building  of  international  understanding  and 
sympathy  between  people  which  is  an  inte- 
gral long-term  objective  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

4.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  not  U.S. 
Government  officials.  They  should  not  be 
treated  as  officials,  nor  asked  to  perform  of- 
ficial duties  other  than  Peace  Corps  func- 
tion. To  the  maximum  feasible  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  U.S.G.  policy  objec- 
tives of  each  mission,  the  Peace  Corps  will 
operate  autonomously.  Autonomous  activity 
which  is  under  guidance  from  Peace  Corps/ 
Washington  includes  preparation  of  budg- 
ets, development  of  programming  for  the 
volunteers,  travel  both  within  country  and 
outside  of  country  except  in  sensitive  areas, 
receiving  of  individual  Peace  Corps  staff 
from  Washington  and  other  countries, 
except  when  subject  to  ambassadorial  or 
NSC  concurrence,  normal  purchasing  of 
equipment  and  supplies,  meetings  with  host 
country  government  officials  at  levels  ap- 
propriate for  program  decisions  to  be  made, 
preparation  of  cables  to  conduct  normal 
business,  and  preservation  of  confidential- 
ity, particularly  on  medical  issues.  Peace 
Corps  country  directors  and  staff  are  n.S. 
officials  and  a  part  of  the  U.S.  mission  in 
the  country  in  which  they  are  based.  The 
Ambusador  thus  has  an  oversight  role  in 
urarinc  ttiat  Peace  Corps  employment 
practices  incountry  are  consistent  with  U.S. 
and  host  government  regulations,  policies, 
and  agreements.  Further,  the  Peace  Corps 
will  seek  the  Ambassador's  concurrence 
before  effecting  any  proposed  change(s)  in 
the  number  of  permanent  Peace  Corps  staff 
assigned  to  the  country.  The  Peace  Corps  is 
responsible  for  the  review  and  evaluation  of 
the  performance  of  its  employees:  in  this 
regard,  the  Ambassador's  assessment  of  a 
Peace  Corps  Country  Director's  or  other 
staff  member's  performance  is  encouraged 


for  incorporation  into  the  annual  Peace 
Corps  performance  evaluation  and/or  ongo- 
ing decision-making  processes  affecting  its 
employees.  As  U.S.G.  officials.  Peace  Corps 
Country  Directors  will  normally  participate 
in  country  team  meetings. 

5.  As  in  the  past,  separation  between  the 
Peace  Corps  and  intelligence  activities  must 
be  complete  and  absolute.  There  should  not 
be  any  contact  whatsoever  between  anyone 
in  the  intelligence  community  and  any 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  or  trainee.  Peace 
Corps  staff  should  not  be  included  in  meet- 
ing where  defense  or  intelligence  Issues  are 
discussed,  unless  volunteer  safety  is  at  issue. 

6.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  by 
law  for  providing  "continuous  supervision 
and  general  direction"  of  the  Peace  Corps 
programs  to  ensure  that  they  are  effectively 
integrated  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
ensure  that  they  best  serve  the  broad  objec- 
tives of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  This  authority  is 
interpreted  broadly  to  leave  the  Peace 
Corps  with  as  much  flexibility  as  possible  in 
its  operations  so  long  as  these  do  not  con- 
flict with  U.S.  objectives  and  policies.  This 
authority  is  uniquely  separate  from  that  of 
other  official  UJS.G.  agencies  such  as 
UNSAID  and  USIA.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Chief  of  Mission  and  the  Peace  Corps 
Director  to  ensure  that  this  policy  and  oper- 
ations framework  is  maintained  in  the  field 
under  the  broad  authority  provided  the 
Chief  of  Mission  by  section  207  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3927). 
Any  differences  which  cannot  be  resolved  in 
the  field  should,  of  course,  be  reported  by 
you  to  the  E>epartment  and  the  Peace 
Corps. 

7.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible 
for  "negotiation,  conclusion,  termination" 
of  the  Peace  Corps  country  agreements. 
The  State  Department's  advice  and  approv- 
al will  be  obtained  prior  to  establishing  pro- 
grams or  negotiating  country  agreements 
with  new  countries.  Thereafter,  the  Peace 
Corps  will  ordinarily  make  direct  contact 
with  the  foreign  governments  themselves 
suid  arrange  for  the  implementation  of 
agreements,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  U.S.  Chief  of  Mission  in  the  country 
concerned  be  kept  fully  informed  and  be  ap- 
propriately consulted  by  the  Peace  Corps 
representative  regarding  the  state  of  negoti- 
ations, the  programs  being  planned,  and  the 
number  of  volunteers  involved.  Before 
making  a  decision  about  terminating  activi- 
ty in  a  given  country.  Peace  Corps  will  con- 
duct a  thorough  programmatic  review  in 
consultation  with  the  U.S..  Chief  of  Mission 
and  the  Department  of  State. 

8.  The  Peace  Corps  Director  will  notify 
the  Ambassador  of  the  selection  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Country  Director  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  post. 

9.  The  U.S.  Mission  in  the  host  country 
will  provide  the  Peace  Corps  with  necessary 
administrative  support  assistance  such  as 
that  spelled  out  in  the  FAAS  Agreement. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  many  very  positive 
words  of  support  for  Paul  Coverdell's 
nomination,  especially  from  his  fellow 
Georgians,  including  some  of  the 
State's  most  prominent  Democrats.  In 
the  productive  discussion  I  had  with 
Senator  Coverdell  in  my  office  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  and  his  thoughtful  comments 
during  the  April  14  confirmation  hear- 
ing. I  have  foimd  him  to  be  luider- 
standing.  committed,  sensitive,  and  in- 
tensely interested  in  learning  every- 
thing he  could  about  the  Peace  Corps. 


I  believe  he  has  the  temperament, 
character,  integrity,  and  talent  for 
success. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  believe  that 
Senator  Coverdell  has  a  very  strong 
commitment  to  maintaining  a  strong 
and  effective  Peace  Corps  while 
making  steady  progress  toward  the 
10,000-volimteer  goal. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  confir- 
mation whileheartedly  and  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  so  as  well. 

DEPARTMERT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
asls  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing nominations,  reported  today  by 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources: 

Nancy  Mohr  Kennedy  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Legislation.  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  James  T.  Sanders 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Education; 
and  James  O.  Mason  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  nominations  be  confirmed 
en  bloc;  that  any  statements  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read;  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table  en  bloc;  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  Senate's 
action,  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  and  confirmed  en 
bloc  are  as  follows: 

Nancy  Mohr  Kennedy  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Legislation,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

John  T.  Sanders  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Education. 

Department  or  Health  and  Human  Services 
James  O.  Mason  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

statements  on  the  nominations  of  JOHN  t. 
SANDERS  AND  NANCY  MOHR  KENNEDY 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  support  the  President's 
nominees  for  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  Education,  Dr.  Ted  Sand- 
ers, and  for  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education  for  Legislation, 
Nancy  Mohr  Kennedy. 

First,  a  word  about  Dr.  Sanders. 
Since  January  1985,  he  has  been  State 
superintendent  of  education  in  Spring- 
field, IL.  During  that  time,  he  demon- 
strated his  abilities  as  a  leader  and  ef- 
fective communicator  in  working  with 
the  legislature  and  Governor,  and  as 
chief  spokesperson  for  a  coalition  of 
State  education  organizations  striving 
for  school  improvement.  Many  leaders 
in  education,  including  the  chairman 
of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, have  said  that  Dr.  Sanders  de- 
serves much  of  the  credit  for  bringing 
dramatic  improvements  to  the  Illinois 
educational  system. 
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Dr.  Banders,  a  native  of  Texas,  has 
taught  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  has  chaired  departments  of 
math  and  science,  and  has  held  posi- 
tions In  the  New  Mexico  Department 
of  Education.  From  there  he  became 
Nevada's  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction from  1979  to  1985.  There  he 
received  nationwide  recognition  for  his 
contributions  to  education  at  the  State 
and  national  levels. 

An  activist  in  education.  Dr.  Sanders 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Central  Regional 
Educational     Laboratory,     and     vice 
president  of  the  executive  committee 
on  the  National  Council  for  Accredit- 
ing Teacher  Education.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  Educational  Testing  Service,  the 
Mathematical      Sciences      Education 
Board,    the    Advisory    Board    to    the 
Kohl  Foundation  Awards  for  Exem- 
plary Teaching,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  Foundation  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching,  and  the  Adler  Planetarium. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
support    the    nomination    of    Nancy 
Mohr  Kermedy  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Education  for  Legislation.   I 
came   to   respect   and   admire   Nancy 
during  President  Reagan's  administra- 
tion where  she  served  for  the  part  5 
years   as   a   special   assistant   to   the 
President  for  legislative  affairs.  She 
was  particularly  helpful  to  the  Senate 
Comaaiittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, where  she  was  deeply  involved 
in  education  issues. 

Nancy  Kermedy  began  her  public 
service  career  26  years  ago  on  the  staff 
of  the  late  Senator  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  and  she  subsequently  served 
three  administrations,  those  of  Presi- 
dents Nixon.  Ford,  and  Reagan.  She 
has  also  spent  a  number  of  years  at 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  and 
on  the  Senate  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee. So.  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  for  Legislation  she  would 
bring  to  the  Bush  administration  more 
than  25  years  of  Washington  experi- 
ence and  a  reputation  for  friendly  and 
effective  relations  with  Members  of 
this  body  and  with  their  staffs  on  both 
sid;  ".  of  the  aisle. 

Dr.  Sanders  and  Mrs.  Kermedy  ex- 
emplify the  leadership  qualities  so 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  major  re- 
structuring of  American  education 
that  President  Bush  intends  to  pres- 
sure. Reform  is  overdue  when  the 
dropout  rate  among  high  school  stu- 
dent approaches  50  percent  in  some 
communities  and  when  American  busi- 
nesses must  themselves  teach  a  grow- 
ing number  of  entry-level  workers  to 
perform  such  basic  skills  as  readmg 
and  computation. 

I  am  convinced  that  both  Dr.  Sand- 
ers and  Mrs.  Kennedy  can  bring  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  and  dedica- 
tion to  these  reform  initiatives. 


I  am  looking  forward  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Ted  Sanders  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Education.  His  demonstrated 
success  as  an  educator  and  administra- 
tor—his commitment  to  improvement 
through  reform— his  dedication  to 
children  and  parents.  These  qualities 
mark  him  as  an  outstanding  educator 
and  justify  President  Bush's  confi- 
dence in  him  as  someone  who  will  help 
this  administration  revitalize  our 
schools. 

I  am  also  looking  forward  to  the 
leadership  of  Nancy  Mohr  Kennedy  as 
assistant  Secretary  of  Education  for 
Legislation.  Her  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence will  add  immeasurably  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  administration's  leg- 
islative programs. 

Together  Dr.  Sanders  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy will  be  invaluable  members  of 
Secretary  Cavazos'  management  team. 
Dr.  Sanders  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  serve 
as  evidence  that  George  Bush  intends 
to  be  "the  education  President."  I 
commend  them  both  and  urge  the 
Senate  to  confirm  them. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  joy  and  an  honor  to  support  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Ted  Sanders  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  I  have  known  Ted  Sanders 
for  a  number  of  years  and  I  have 
always  been  impressed  by  his  commit- 
ment to  education,  his  concern  with 
ensuring  educational  opportunities  for 
the  disadvantaged,  and  his  courage  in 
fighting  for  what  he  believes  is  the 
right  thing  to  do  in  support  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  his  capacity  as  State  superintend- 
ent of  education.  Ted  has  served  Illi- 
nois with  distinction  and  grace  since 
1985.  He  has  been  a  leading  voice  to 
improve  educational  services  for  stu- 
dents statewide.  I  fully  anticipate  that 
he  will  bring  the  same  dynamic  leader- 
ship, insight  and  wealth  of  practical 
experience  to  the  Federal  level  in  his 
capacity  as  Under  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cation. 

Ted  Sanders  is  exactly  the  right 
person  to  help  implement  Federal  edu- 
cational policies  at  a  time  when  we 
must  redouble  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  educational  excellence  and  im- 
prove educational  access.  For  far  too 
long,  we  have  not  invested  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  strengthen  the 
Nation's  educational  system,  restore 
meaning  to  a  high  school  diploma, 
provide  every  student  with  guaranteed 
resources  to  pursue  postsecondary 
education,  and  ensure  that  every  citi- 
zen has  the  basic  ability  to  read  and  to 
write. 

President  Bush  and  Secretary  Cava- 
zos could  not  have  picked  a  better 
person  to  help  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment address  these  essential  goals. 
With  Secretary  Cavazos  and  Under 
Secretary  Ted  Sanders,  we  have  the 
talent  and  the  commitment  needed  to 
make  this  administration  the  educa- 
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tion  administration.  Now  we  need  the 
resources. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  has 
confirmed  unanimously  Dr.  Sanders' 
appointment  to  the  Department  of 
Education. 


STATEMEMT  ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  JAMES  O. 
MASON 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  personal  congratulations  to  Dr. 
James  Mason  on  his  confirmation 
today  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Dr.  Mason  will  bring  to  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  expertise,  as 
well  as  a  strong  personal  commitment 
to  improve  the  health  status  of  all 
Americans. 

Dr.  Mason  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  In  medicine  and  public 
health.  He  received  his  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Utah  and  his  Ph.D.  from 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health. 
He  has  served  as  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Utah  Department  of  Public 
Health  and,  at  one  point,  as  the  acting 
assistant  secretary  of  health. 

Since  1983,  he  has  served,  most  capa- 
bly, as  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  in  Atlanta.  During 
those  6  years,  the  CDC  grew  tremen- 
dously as  Dr.  Mason  presided  over  a 
major  portion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's response  to  the  HIV  epidemic. 

I  welcome  Dr.  Mason  to  Washington 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  him  on  the  many  crucial  health 
matters  that  top  our  country's  agenda. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
James  Mason,  a  fellow  Utahan,  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  our  Nation's  top  public  health 
officer.  Dr.  Mason  has  distinguished 
himself  throughout  his  career.  Most  of 
us  on  this  committee  are  familiar  with 
the  job  Dr.  Mason  has  done  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 
Throughout  his  tenure  at  CDC,  he 
has  quietly  done  the  job  that  needed 
to  be  done.  He  has  fought  to  expand 
our  efforts  to  prevent  diseases  before 
they  occur;  he  has  directed  much  of 
our  Nation's  AIDS  policy;  and  he  has 
supported  the  programs  which  train 
many  of  our  State  public  health  offi- 
cials. There  is  no  question  that  Dr. 
Mason  has  earned  recognition  with  his 
work  at  CDC,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  recognition  has  come  in  the  form 
of  a  promotion. 

Not  only  will  Dr.  Mason  still  be  re- 
sponsible for  overseeing  our  preven- 
tion efforts  at  the  CDC.  but  he  will 
now  be  responsible  for  overseeing  our 
national  biomedical  research  efforts, 
the  training  of  our  health  care  profes- 
sionals, the  safety  of  our  food  and 
drugs,  and  many  of  our  health  care 
service  delivery  programs. 

Dr.  Sullivan  could  not  have  picked  a 
better  person  for  this  job  of  Assistant 
Secretary,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
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ing  with  him  in  that  capacity  for  the 
next  4  years. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  legislative  session. 


UMI 


COMMENDING  THE  COURAGE 
OF  ALBERT  GORE  III 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  112)  to  commend  the 
courage  of  Albert  Gore  III,  the  6-year-old 
son  of  Senator  Albert  C3ore,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  family  was  saddened  to  hear 
the  news  from  Baltimore  16  days  ago 
that  Senator  Al  Gore's  young  son, 
Albert  the  Third,  had  been  struck  by 
an  automobile. 

The  accident  occurred  as  the  Gores 
were  leaving  Memorial  Stadium  after 
attending  the  opening  game  of  the 
1989  baseball  season. 

Young  Albert  sustained  very  serious 
injuries,  including  a  broken  leg, 
broken  ribs,  a  punctured  lung,  a  rup- 
tured spleen  and  a  concussion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Members  of  this 
body  want  the  Gore  family  to  know 
that  we  are  thinking  of  them,  that  we 
stand  ready  to  help,  and  that  we  send 
our  best  wishes  and  prayers. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  the  entire 
Senate,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Dole,  in  the  submission  of  a 
Senate  resolution  commending  the 
courage  of  Albert  Gore  III.  the  6-year- 
old  son  of  Senator  Albert  Gore,  Jr. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tragic  acci- 
dent that  occurred  on  April  3,  1989,  as 
young  Albert  Gore  was  leaving  Memo- 
rial Stadium  in  Baltimore  with  his 
parents  on  opening  day  of  the  baseball 
season.  Albert  was  struck  by  a  car  and 
sustained  serious  injuries. 

I  share  the  sentiments  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sending  my  prayers  and 
best  wishes  for  a  speedy  recovery  to 
Albert.  I  also  join  others  in  offering 
my  support  to  Albert's  parents  and  sis- 
ters as  they  continue  to  lend  their  love 
and  help  to  the  youngest  member  of 
their  family  during  his  recuperation. 

I  am  pleased  that  Albert  is  receiving 
specialized  pediatric  intensive  care  at 
one  of  the  nation's  finest  hospitals, 
Johns  Hopkins.  Albert  was  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  the  facilities  of  this 


leading  medical  facility  at  his  disposal 
after  the  accident. 

It  is  important  for  those  of  us  in  this 
body  who  sometimes  find  ourselves 
criticizing  the  shortcomings  in  health 
cau'e  in  our  Nation  to  be  reminded  of 
the  outstanding  quality  of  health  care 
available  to  us.  In  this  case,  modem 
medicine  has  made  a  significant  differ- 
ence to  one  of  our  own  colleagues  and 
his  family. 

We  will  continue  to  pray  for  the 
speedy  recovery  of  Albert  Gore  III, 
and  look  forward  to  the  day  he  returns 
to  his  family  and  schoolmates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  112)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  112 

Whereas,  the  Senate  sends  its  prayers  and 
wishes  for  a  full  recovery  for  Albert  Gore 
III  Emd  that  the  members  of  this  body  offer 
their  full  support  for  Senator  Gore  and  his 
family  in  this  difficult  time,  be  it, 

Resolvtd,  That  the  Senate  wishes  to  com- 
mend the  extraordinary  courage  with  which 
Albert  Gore  III  is  fighting  back  from  the  se- 
rious injuries  he  sustained  by  being  struck 
by  an  automobile  as  he  and  his  father  left 
Memorial  Stadium  in  Baltimore  on  Opening 
day  of  the  baseball  season.  April  3,  1989:  Be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  understands 
the  road  to  recovery  can  be  long  and  frus- 
trating, but  that  each  and  every  member  is 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  as  they  stand 
with  Senator  Gore,  his  wife  Tipper,  and 
their  children  Karenna,  Kristin,  and  Sarah, 
whUe  young  Albert  is  on  the  mend:  Be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  John  Hopkins 
Children's  Center  in  Baltimore,  where 
Albert  is  a  patient  in  the  pediatric  intensive 
care  unit. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINT- 
MENTS TO  THE  SENATE  ARMS 
CONTROL  OBSERVER  GROUP 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  105,  adopt- 
ed April  13,  1989,  I  hereby  make  the 
following  designation  and  appoint- 
ments: 

I  hereby  designate  Senator  Robert 
C.  Btro  to  serve  as  majority  adminis- 
trative cochairman  of  the  Senate 
Arms  Control  Observer  Group.  I  fur- 
ther designate  Senators  Claiborne 
Pell  and  Sam  Ncnn  to  serve  as  co- 
chairmen  for  the  majority. 

I  hereby  appoint  the  following  Sena- 
tors in  addition  to  the  above-named 
Senators,  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Senate  Arms  Control  Observer  Group: 

Senators  Kennedy,  Moynihan, 
Gore.  Levin,  Sarbanes.  and  Bumpers. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  Senate  Resolution  105,  I 
make  the  following  appointments  to 
the  Senate  Arms  Control  Observer 
Group: 

As  administrative  cochairman,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  Mr.  Stevens; 

As  cochairman,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, Mr.  Lugar; 

As  members,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, Mr.  Wallop; 

The  Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Warner; 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma.   Mr. 

NiCKLES; 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Rudman; 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Chafee; 

The  Senator  from  Utah,  Mr.  Garn; 
and 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi.  Mr. 

LOTT. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-380,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
RoBB,  to  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  vice  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sasser. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276h-276k.  as 
amended,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  Fowler,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  first  session  of  the 
101st  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Ixtapa, 
Mexico.  April  27  through  May  1,  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276h-276k.  as 
amended,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  Mr.  Mttrkowski.  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate's  delegation  to  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  during  the  first  session  of 
the  101st  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Ixtapa,  Mexico.  April  27  through  May 
1,  1989. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  conunit- 
tees  may  file  reported  Legislative  and 
Executive  Calendar  business  on  Thurs- 
day, April  27,  from  12  noon  to  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended until  6  p.m.  under  the  same 
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terms  and  conditions  as  under  the  pre- 
vious order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


WHERE  HAS  ALL  THE  HOUSING 
GONE? 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  highly  esteemed  organization 
known  as  the  Greater  Kansas  City 
Community  Foundation  and  Affiliated 
Trusts  issued  a  report  entitled  "Where 
Has  All  the  Housing  Gone?" 

The  report  covers  the  years  1980 
through  1988  for  that  portion  of  the 
city  of  Kansas  City  which  has  the 
largest  concentration  of  affordable 
housing. 

The  report  states  that  during  those 
years  between  1980  and  1988,  6.200 
housing  units  were  lost  mainly  due  to 
demolition,  but  also  because  of  board- 
ing up,  vandalism,  water  service  shut- 
of fs.  and  other  reasons. 

The  report  further  points  out  that 
during  this  period  of  time  when  6.200 
housing  units  went  out  of  existence, 
only  27  percent  of  those  units  were  re- 
placed through  new  construction.  And 
of  those  27  percent  or  1,695  units,  ap- 
proximately 43  percent  of  them  were 
not  for  low-income  individuals. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  absence  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing  has  been  pointed 
out  a  number  of  times  by  a  number  of 
people.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  and  I  have 
addressed  this  issue  in  one  bill  that  we 
have  introduced  together  S.  342,  and 
we  are  going  to  introduce  a  second  bill 
probably  next  month.  The  questions 
that  we  have  raised  and  attempted  to 
address  in  this  legislation  have  to  do 
with  the  effect  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986  on  low-income  housing. 

What  happened  in  1986  is  thi.L  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  draft- 
ing new  tax  legislation  remised  most 
of  the  economic  incentives  for  people 
wanting  to  invest  in  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing.  A  lot  of  people  do 
n3t  particularly  want  to  get  involved 
*-i  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
ur.'-si  !hore  is  some  tax  incentive  for 
c.  '.■■  IS  so.  iUici  vmtil  1986  those  tax  in- 
cev.es  existed  But  in  1986  we  ap- 
plied th.  -lew  passive  loss  rules  to  the 
rehabilitfit.iin  tax  credit  and  to  the 
new  low-income  housing  tax  credit. 
The  effect  of  those  passive  loss  rules 
was  to  make  investment  in  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  a  fairly  un- 
dersirable  economic  investment. 

This  report  indicates  that  the  loss  of 
affordable  housing  is  being  felt.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  2  years  when 
Kansas  City  was  holding  its  own  were 
the  2  years  immediately  before  the  en- 
actment of  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act. 
For  those  years  after  the  1986  Tax 
Act,  the  effect  was  felt  on  the  housing 
stock  in  the  Kansas  City  area. 


I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  President,  because,  hope- 
fully we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
deal  with  tax  legislation  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  and,  hopefully,  at  that 
time  we  will  be  able  to  remove  the  low- 
income  housing  credit  and  the  rehab 
credit  from  the  coverage  of  the  passive 
loss  rules.  I  also  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  proposals  that 
Senator  Mitchell  and  I  will  be 
making  to  correct  certain  technical 
and  practical  problems  that  were  inad- 
vertently created  in  1986  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  low-income 
housing  credit  and  to  permanently 
extend  this  credit. 

Mr.  I*resident,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
affordable  housing.  The  problem  is 
getting  worse.  The  primary  victims  are 
individuals  and,  increasingly,  families 
with  low  and  moderate  incomes.  These 
are  the  key  conclusions  of  a  recent 
study  of  housing  in  Kansas  City,  MO. 
The  study  was  conducted  by  the 
Greater  Kansas  City  Community 
Foundation  and  Affiliated  Trusts, 
which  has  provided  philanthropic  and 
charitable  leadership  in  Kansas  City 
for  40  years. 

The  findings  in  Kansas  City  are  con- 
sistent with  reports  by  social  service 
agencies  and  charitable  organizations 
across  the  Nation.  The  findings  also 
are  consistent  with  reports  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  housing  community, 
local  and  State  officials,  and  organiza- 
tions concerned  about  the  plight  of 
the  homeless. 

The  Kansas  City  study  is  valuable 
because  ii  looked  at  the  area  where 
most  rental  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income individuals  is  located:  be- 
tween the  Missouri  River  and  63d 
Street,  from  the  Missouri-Kansas 
border  east  to  the  Blue  River.  The 
study  focuses  on  facts:  The  number  of 
housing  units  that  have  disappeared, 
why  they  have  been  lost,  and  how 
many  new  units  have  been  created. 

In  a  letter  transmitting  the  report, 
Janice  Kreamer,  the  president  of  the 
foundation,  said: 


What  (the  study)  indicates  is  a  large  and 
steady  decline  in  available  housing  units 
through  demolition,  boarding,  and  neglect. 
•  •  •  The  increasing  numbers  of  homeless 
families  and  decreasing  supplies  of  central 
city  housing  raise  substantial  public  policy 
issues  for  our  community.  These  include 
issues  of  public  safety,  neighborhood  revi- 
talization.  and  increasing  demands  for  social 
services.  Frankly,  the  most  important  is 
whether  we  can  afford  to  deal  with  the  con- 
sequences of  neglect. 

Between  1980  and  1988.  more  than 
6.200  imits  of  housing  were  taken  off 
the  market  in  the  study  area.  Demoli- 
tion was  the  principal  reason;  other 
causes  were  boarding  up  of  buildings: 
losses  to  fire  and  vandalism;  and 
cutoff  in  water  service.  In  the  same 
period,  fewer  than  1.700  new  residen- 
tial units  were  constructed. 

In  other  words,  the  heart  of  Kansas 
City  has  lost  4,500  housing  units  since 


1980.  The  loss  is  even  more  severe 
than  it  appears;  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  1.700  new  units  were  built  with 
rents  well  beyond  the  reach  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  renters. 

The  deterioration  in  the  supply  of 
affordable  housing  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  dramatic  increase  in  reports 
that  families  are  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  homeless.  The  relationship  is  pain- 
ful and  obvious.  Because  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  their  children,  single 
parents  and  couples  held  onto  shelter 
as    long    as    possible.    Clearly,    they 
squeezed   the   household   budget   for 
food,  utilities,  health  care  and  other 
necessities  as  hard  as  they  could,  in 
order  to  pay  the  rent.  Now.  many  cou- 
rageous and  hard-pressed  families  are 
being    overtaken    by    events    totally 
beyond     their     control.     Rents     are 
higher;  the  number  of  affordable  units 
is  down.  And  families  are  coming  into 
emergency  shelters  in  search  of  a  roof. 
Let  me  say  this:  It  is  true  that  in- 
creasing   the    supply    of    affordable 
housing  is  no  panacea  for  the  complex 
problem   of   homelessness.   By   itself, 
more  housing  will  not  reverse  the  de- 
cline of  older  cities.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  we  carmot  meet  these  problems 
without     more     housing.     Affordable 
housing  is  fundamental  to  any  policy 
for  reducing  homelessness.  Affordable 
housing   is   critical    to    giving    urban 
neighborhoods  a  chance  at  restoring 
themselves  as  functioning  centers  of 
commimity  and  family  life. 

In  an  effort  to  address  these  issues. 
Senator  Mitchell  and  I  have  intro- 
duced S.  342,  a  bill  to  help  revitalize 
our  American  cities  and  to  provide  af- 
fordable housing  for  the  low-income. 
The  Community  Revitalization  Tax 
Act  would  provide  access  to  the  invest- 
ment capital  required  by  both  the  low- 
income  housing  and  rehabilitation 
credit  required  by  both  the  low-income 
housing  and  rehabilitation  credit  pro- 
grams, enabling  these  programs  to 
more  effectively  meet  the  needs  that 
prompted  Congress  to  create  them. 
Specifically,  this  bill  would  shift  the 
credit  use  limitations  for  these  pro- 
grams from  the  passive  activity  rules 
into  the  general  business  credit  use 
rules. 

Currently,  there  are  26  cosponsors 
for  this  legislation.  The  Commimity 
Revitalization  Tax  Act  of  1989  is  an 
important  first  step  in  our  efforts  to 
ensure  that  the  credits  work  and  that 
low-income  housing  is  available.  We 
must  endorse  this  legislation  if  we  are 
to  preserve  our  Nation's  cities  as 
decent,  safe  places  to  live. 

In  addition  to  introducing  S.  342, 
Senator  Mitchell  and  I  assembed  a 
distinguished  panel  to  assess  the  cur- 
rent progress  of  the  low-income  hous- 
ing tax  credit,  define  its  role  in  the 
overall  housing  policy  framework,  and 
propose  improvements  needed  to 
create    an    optimum    program.    The 
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Mitchell-Danforth  Task  Force  Report 
on  the  low-income  housing  tax  credit 
confirms  that  the  credit  has  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  a  reinvigorated  na- 
tional housing  policy  in  the  years 
ahead.  However,  in  order  to  fulfill  this 
role,  the  credit  must  be  in  such 
demand  as  to  use  fully  the  volume  al- 
located, achieve  an  extended  duration 
of  low-income  use,  work  efficiently 
with  tax-exempt  bonds  and  other  sub- 
sidies, be  responsive  to  the  develop- 
ment process,  be  viable  in  all  types  of 
markets,  and  meet  the  critical  housing 
needs  of  each  State. 

The  task  force  addressed  these  con- 
cerns, and  on  January  19,  1989,  sub- 
mitted its  findings  to  Senator  Mitch- 
ell and  me.  Based  on  these  recommen- 
I  dations,  we  plan  to  introduce  legisla- 
I  Uon  in  early  May  which  calls  for  the 
I  credit  to  be  made  permanent.  In  addi- 
tion, our  bill  will  make  modifications 
and  improvements  to  the  credit.  A  per- 
manent low-income  housing  tax  credit 
coupled  with  the  tax  force's  recom- 
mended changes  will  enable  the  devel- 
opment community,  tenants  and  the 
administering  States  to  implement  the 
low-income  housing  tax  credit  pro- 
gram more  effectively. 

People  do  not  choose  to  be  homeless, 
except  in  cases  of  serious  mental  or 
emotional  disturbances.  Certainly, 
families  do  not  chose  to  live  on  the 
streets  or  in  emergency  shelters. 
Neighborhoods  do  not  choose  squalor 
and  decay.  These  terrible  things 
happen  because  of  complex  social  and 
economic  forces  that  are  beyond  the 
control  of  any  single  individual. 

But  homelessness  and  urban  decay 
can  be  fought  and,  I  believe,  reversed. 
Communities  in  Missouri  and  other 
States  are  seeking  ways  to  address 
these  problems:  in  some  cases,  we  are 
seeing  success.  One  way  to  increase 
the  number  of  success  stories  is  to 
inject  vigor  into  the  two  provisions  of 
Federal  law  that  stimulate  the  con- 
struction of  housing:  the  low-income 
housing  tax  credit  and  the  historic  re- 
habilitation tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  Greater 
Kansas  City  Foundation  and  Affili- 
ated Trusts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Grxatex  Kansas  Cmr  Com  mum  ity 

FOUNSATIOH  AICD  ATPILIATED  TRUSTS 

April  b,  1989. 
Senator  John  Danporth. 
ill  Grand,  Room  943. 
Kanaeu  City.  MO. 

Dkar  Soiator  Danporth:  Enclosed  is  a 
report  produced  by  the  staff  of  the  Commu- 
nity Foundation  which  presents  a  statistical 
portrait  of  the  state  of  the  housing  stock  in 
Kansas  City's  central  city.  What  it  indicates 
is  a  large  and  steady  decline  in  available 
housing  units  through  demolition,  boarding, 
and  neglect. 

For  the  past  two  years,  homelessness  and 
affordable  housing  have  been  major  prior- 


ities of  the  Community  Foundation. 
Through  the  Joint  Committee  on  Homeless- 
ness, co-sponsured  by  the  Heart  of  America 
United  Way,  grants  have  been  made  to  sup- 
port shelters,  case  managers,  and  new  tran- 
sitional living  facilities.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee also  helped  develop  the  Take  Part  pro- 
gram which  aims  to  build  and  rehabiliUte 
500  units  of  affordable  housing  over  the 
next  five  years  for  low-income,  working  fam- 
ilies. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  homeless  fami- 
lies and  decreasing  supplies  of  central  city 
housing  raise  substantial  public  policy 
issues  for  our  community.  These  include 
issues  of  public  safety,  neighborhood  revi- 
talizatlon.  and  increasing  demands  for  social 
services.  Frankly,  the  most  Important  is 
whether  we  can  afford  to  deal  with  the  con- 
sequences of  inaction. 
Sincerely, 

Janice  C.  Krxamer. 

Where  Has  Aix  the  Housing  Gone? 

(A  Report  on  the  Shrinking  Inventory  of 

Central  City  Housing.  March  1989) 
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executive  summary 

While  social  service  agencies  have  been 
unanimous  in  their  perception  that  not 
enough  affordable  housing  exists  to  meet 
the  demand  in  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  they 
have  been  unable  to  point  to  any  local  sta- 
tistics that  verify  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of 
central  city  housing.  This  study  was  con- 
ceived as  a  means  of  gauging  such  changes 
in  the  area  bounded  by  the  Missouri  River 
and  63rd  Street,  state  line  to  the  Blue  River. 

Following  an  analysis  of  city  permit 
records  and  a  windshield  survey  of  every 
street  within  the  study  area,  the  following 
statistics  have  been  generated: 


From  1980  through  1988,  4,010  housing 
units  were  demolished  in  the  study  area. 
88%  of  all  residential  demolition  in  the 
entire  city  of  Kansas  City  took  place  within 
the  area. 

During  the  same  period,  1,695  housing 
units  were  constructed  in  the  study  area. 
43%  of  those  units  were  built  in  Quality 
Hill,  Union  Hill,  Westport,  and  the  Plaza 
area.  Of  the  19,403  housing  units  built  in 
the  entire  city  of  Kansas  City  during  the 
same  period,  less  than  9%  were  located 
within  the  study  area. 

As  of  mid-March,  1989.  there  were  993 
boarded,  fire  damaged,  and  vacant  and  van- 
dalized buildings  within  the  study  area  con- 
taining 2.269  living  units. 

An  additional  899  buildings  within  the 
study  area  were  presumably  unavailable  for 
occupancy  because  they  had  no  water  serv- 
ice during  all  of  1988. 

The  two  zip  codes  which  had  the  highest 
number  of  demolished  and  boarded  build- 
ings were  64127  and  64109. 

These  findings  hold  policy  Implications 
for  the  city  In  the  areas  of  available  hous- 
ing, public  safety,  and  neighborhood  im- 
provement. They  focus  attention  on  the 
need  to  apply  community  resources  to  the 
critical  tasks  of  building  affordable  housing 
and  rebuilding  central  city  neighborhoods. 

introduction 
In  recent  years,  homeless  people  have 
become  a  pervasive  and  visible  fixture  In  our 
society.  Last  year,  for  example,  Kansas 
City's  centralized  Homeless  Hotline  logged 
6,210  undupllcated  requests  for  emergency 
shelter  space  on  behalf  of  family  units  total- 
ing 12,654  people.  While  mental  illness,  drug 
and  alcohol  addiction,  and  antisocial  atti- 
tudes may  have  characterized  the  homeless 
in  years  past,  a  rapidly  growing  number  of 
people  now  seeking  shelter,  especially  fami- 
lies with  children,  have  lost  a  permanent 
roof  over  their  heads  because  of  economic 
factors. 

More  and  more  Individuals  either  do  not 
have  enough  income  to  afford  what  housing 
Is  available  or  they  cannot  find  decent  hous- 
ing that  they  can  afford.  The  head  of  a 
famUy  working  full-time  at  minimum  wage 
brings  home  about  $580  per  month  before 
taxes  or  less  than  $7,000  per  year.  If  a  two 
or  three  bedroom  apartment  can  be  found 
for  $300  per  month,  that  leaves  a  barely 
manageable  amount  to  pay  for  utilities, 
transportation,  food,  and  all  other  house- 
hold expenses. 

The  State  of  the  Nation's  Housing— 1988, 
a  report  Issued  by  Harvard  University, 
states  that  "the  median  Income  of  young 
single-parent  renter  households  with  chil- 
dren fell  34%  from  $10,965  In  1974  to  $7,271 
In  1987.  With  shrinking  Incomes  and  grow- 
ing rents,  the  Increase  in  rent  burden  for 
this  type  of  family  is  Inevitable."  Such  fami- 
lies now  pay  58.5%  of  their  Income  for  rent, 
far  above  the  federal  guideline  of  30%.  They 
face  a  growing  squeeze  from  decreasing  real 
incomes,  Increasing  rents,  and  a  shrinking 
supply  of  affordable  housing. 

From  Urban  Renewal  through  Model 
Cities  to  Conununity  Development  Block 
Grants,  the  federal  government  has  been 
the  primary  funder  of  housing  and  neigh- 
borhood development  activity.  The  past 
eight  years  have  witnessed  a  steady  with- 
drawal of  a  federal  presence  In  these  areas 
which  has  not  been  replaced  at  the  local 
level.  As  reported  in  the  January,  1989  Issue 
of  Social  Work  magazine.  "Since  1981.  feder- 
al funding  for  new  activity  In  low-income 
housing  has  been  cut  by  76  percent,  from 
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more  than  $33  billion  to  under  $8  billion. 
During  this  same  period,  the  number  of  new 
federally  assisted  housing  units  has  dropped 
from  more  than  200.000  to  approximately 
25,000." 

The  primary  federal  initiative  to  Involve 
the  private  sector  in  the  production  of  af- 
fordable housing  is  a  low-income  housing 
tax  credit  enacted  in  1986.  That  legislation 
is  scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1989. 
The  only  other  significant  contributor  to 
the  stock  of  affordable  housing  has  been 
the  non-profit  sector.  Community  develop- 
ment corporations  have  built  and  rehabili- 
Uted  housing  nationwide  but  have  been 
hamstrung  by  the  meager  amounts  of  public 
and  private  funding  at  their  disposal. 

In  this  community,  the  largest  concentra- 
tion of  housing  affordable  to  low-income 
families  is  located  in  the  central  portion  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  housing  stock  is 
old  and  often  less  expensive;  there  are  large 
numbers  of  older  apartment  buildings,  and 
It  Is  commonplace  for  single-famUy  homes 
to  have  been  converted  into  apartments 
over  the  years.  Some  central  city  neighbor- 
hoods have  housed  generations  of  low- 
income  families.  For  others,  the  dynamics  of 
social  and  economic  change  are  a  more 
recent  phenomenon. 

At  a  time  when  the  overall  local  rental 
housing  market  Is  exactly  the  opposite. 
Social  service  agencies  are  finding  It  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  locate  housing  for  their  cli- 
ents, even  in  traditionally  affordable  central 
city  neighborhoods.  What  is  apparent  is 
that  too  many  low-income  families  are  com- 
peting for  too  few  affordable  housing  units. 
Like  a  game  of  musical  chairs,  some  families 
are  left  standing  when  the  music  stops. 

This  study  attempts  to  fill  a  gap  in  infor- 
mation about  the  central  city  housing 
market  by  counting  the  number  of  living 
units  that  have  been  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily removed  from  the  available  inventory 
since  1980.  The  format  of  this  report  allows 
the  findings  to  speak  for  themselves.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  report  will  now  encourage 
diverse  interest  groups  to  speak  to  each 
other  about  the  Implications  for  the  entire 
community  of  the  shrinking  housing  inven- 
tory at  its  core. 


METHODOLOGY 

Study  area 
For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  central 
city  was  defined  as  that  area  bounded  by 
the  Missouri  River  on  the  north.  63rd  Street 
on  the  south,  the  state  line  on  the  west,  and 
the  Blue  River  on  the  east.  This  area  covers 
a  broad  economic  and  cultural  cross  section 
including  some  of  the  poorest  neighbor- 
hoocb  in  the  city  and.  In  the  64112  and 
64118  zip  codes,  some  of  the  most  affluent. 

Four  zip  codes  were  split  by  the  eastern 
and  southern  boundaries.  In  those  cases, 
only  housing  west  of  the  Blue  River  and 
north  of  63rd  Street  were  included.  Data 
was  coUected  and  analyzed  for  four  types  of 
housing  conditions:  demolished  buUdmgs; 
boarded,  fire  damaged,  and  vacant  and  van- 
dalized buildings;  buildings  with  discontm- 
ued  water  service,  and  newly  constructed 
unlU.  The  approach  for  each  type  is  de- 
scribed below: 

Demolished  housing  units 

The  City  Development  Department  of 
Kansas  City  provided  a  record  of  demolition 
permits  for  residential  structures  Issued 
from  1980  through  1988.  These  figures  were 
then  sorted  by  zip  code  and  year.  There  Is 
no  distinction  in  the  figures  for  demolitions 
Initiated  by  the  city  and  those  undertaken 
by  private  owners.  Although  it  was  assumed 


that  all  buildings  for  which  demolition  per- 
mits had  been  issued  were,  in  fact,  demol- 
ished, this  was  not  verified  on-site. 

Boarded,  fire  damaged,  and  vacant  and 

vandalized  units 
Between  February  10  and  March  16.  1989. 
volunteers  drove  all  streets  within  the  cen- 
tral city  study  area.  They  noted  residential 
buildings  that  were  either  boarded,  fire 
damaged,  or  vacant  and  vandalized.  Indica- 
tors of  vandalism  were,  at  a  minimum, 
broken  or  missing  windows  and  doors  and 
no  evidence  of  occupancy.  The  prospects  for 
buildings  In  this  category  are  bleak,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  most  of  them  will  be  boarded 
or  demolished  in  the  near  future.  The  status 
of  boarded  and  vandalized  buildings  is  con- 
stantly changing.  During  the  five  week 
period  of  windshield  surveys  for  this  study, 
it  was  noted  that  some  previously  vacant 
and  vandalized  buildings  had  been  boarded 
up  and  some  boarded  buildings  had  been  de- 
molished. 

Water  shut-offs 
The  City  Development  Department  pro- 
vided addresses  of  buildings  that  had  not 
had  water  service  for  four  consecutive  quar- 
ters during  calendar  year  1988.  This  list  was 
verified  through  windshield  surveys. 
Boarded  and  vacant  and  vandalized  build- 
ings were  not  counted  in  this  category.  The 
result  is  a  list  of  buildings  that  appear  out- 
wardly "normal"  but,  by  common  definition, 
are  uninhabitable.  Most  of  those  buildings 
did  appear  to  be  vacant,  but  the  volunteer 
surveyors  also  found  a  few  instances  of 
structures  that  lacked  water  service  and 
were  obviously  occupied. 

New  construction 
The  City  Development  Department  pro- 
vided addresses  of  new  residential  building 
permits  within  the  study  area  for  the  period 
1980  through  1988.  These  permits  were 
sorted  by  year  and  zip  code.  No  on-site 
survey  was  made  of  the  completed  units. 
Inclusions/exclusions 
The  large  public  housing  projects  owned 
by  the  Kansas  City  Housing  Authority  were 
not  included  in  the  windshield  surveys. 
However,  the  demolition  figures  do  Include 
420  units  removed  from  the  Wayne  Minor 
public  housing  project  In  1987.  The  figures 
for  boarded  and  vacant  and  vandalized 
buildings  as  well  as  those  for  buildings  with- 
out water  service  do  not  Include  structures 
that  contain  mixed  commerical/ residential 
uses.  Thus,  buildings  commonly  found 
throughout  the  central  city  with  first  floor 
store  fronts  and  second  floor  apartments 
were  not  counted  since  the  availability  of 
upstairs  units  for  residential  purposes  could 
not  be  verified. 

The  demolition  figures  do  not  Include  the 
119  residential  structures  cleared  since  1982 
In  that  portion  of  the  Bruce  R.  Watklns 
Drive  right-of-way  that  lies  within  the  study 
area,  because  the  state  is  not  required  to 
obtain  city  demolition  permits.  This  long- 
planned  roadway  project  will  eventually 
connect  the  downtown  freeway  loop  with 
U.S.  71  highway  near  87th  street.  In  total, 
2,061  residential  units  have  been  removed  in 
the  roadway  corridor. 

Finally,  an  accurate  count  of  units  within 
a  building  to  be  demolished  is  not  a  critical 
Ingredient  of  a  demolition  permit.  Single- 
family  houses  that  have  been  subdivided 
into  apartments  are  often  counted  on  demo- 
lition permits  as  one  unit.  It  is  thus  proba- 
ble that  the  totals  for  demolished  housing 
units  are  understated. 

[Graphs  and  charts  not  reproducible  In 
the  Record.] 


DEMOLISHED  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS,  1980-88 

Within  the  study  area  during  the  period 
1980-1988.  demolition  permits  were  Issued 
for  2.540  buildings  containing  4,010  units. 
For  the  same  period  In  the  entire  city  of 
Kansas  City.  Missouri,  demolition  permits 
were  issued  for  3,062  buildings  holding  4.550 
living  units.  Over  the  last  nine  years,  88%  of 
all  demolished  housing  units  in  the  city  of 
Kansas  City  have  been  located  within  the 
study  area. 

DEMOLITION  BY  ZIP  CODE 
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DEMOLITION  BY  YEAR 
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BOARDED.  FIRE  DAMAGED,  VACANT  b  VANDALIZED 
BUILDINGS 

The  figures  for  two  zip  codes  are  substan- 
tially affected  by  several  large  concentra- 
tions of  boarded  housing  units.  In  the  64127 
zip  code,  696  units  are  contained  In  19 
boarded  buildings  on  Linwood  and  Armour 
Boulevards.  Most  of  these  are  mid-rise 
structures,  four  to  ten  stories  high,  that 
have  been  closed  by  their  owners  following 
fires  or  continued  periods  of  high-vacancy. 

The  figures  for  the  64111  zip  code  include 
14  boarded  buildings  with  168  units  in  the 
Warner  Plaza  complex  near  Linwood  St 
Main.  The  recent  failure  of  a  community 
group  to  obtain  renovation  financing  for 
these  buildings  leaves  their  future  in  doubt. 
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NEW  CONSTRUCTION  BY  ZIP  CODE— Continued 
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BUILDINGS  WITBOUT  WATER  SERVICE  IN  1988 

The  windshield  surveys  found  so  few  ex- 
amples of  buildings  in  this  category  contain- 
ing more  than  one  living  unit  that  no  sepa- 
rate housing  unit  total  has  been  generated. 
The  reasons  why  an  apparently  sound  build- 
ing would  have  no  water  service  for  one  year 
are  open  to  conjecture.  Such  buildings  may 
have  been  offered  for  sale  without  success, 
in  the  midst  of  an  extended  rehabilitation, 
involved  In  probate  or  other  legal  proceed- 
ings, in  need  of  interior  renovation  in  order 
to  be  rented,  or  simply  taken  off  the  market 
by  discouraged  or  distracted  owners. 


NEW  RESIDENTIAL  CONSTRUCTION,  1080-88 

1,695  single  family  homes  and  apartments 
were  constructed  within  the  study  area 
during  the  period  1980-1988.  A  total  of  725 
of  those  units,  or  43%,  were  built  in  the  re- 
surgent Quality  Hill,  Union  Hill,  and  West- 
port  areas  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Coun- 
try Club  Plaza.  For  the  same  period,  19,403 
new  housing  units  were  constructed  in  the 
entire  city  of  Kansas  City.  Over  the  last 
nine  years,  less  than  9%  of  all  housing  units 
constructed  in  the  city  of  Kansas  City  have 
been  located  within  the  study  area. 
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DEMOLITION  VS.  NEW  CONSTRUaiON  BY  YEAR 
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SUMMARY  OF  ALL  HOUSING  CONDITIONS 
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CONCLUSIONS 

To  some  degree,  the  removal  of  older  cen- 
tral city  housing  stock  is  part  of  the  natural 
evolution  of  a  city.  It  is  the  result  of  new  de- 
velopment in  older  areas,  the  migration  of 
city  residents  to  the  suburbs,  the  wearing 
out  of  buildings  over  long  periods  of  service 
without  substantial  maintenance,  changes 
in  local  and  federal  tax  codes  affecting 
rental  property,  and  changes  in  ownership 
and  income  patterns  within  a  neighborhood. 

The  physical  appearance  of  many  of 
Kansas  City's  older  neighborhoods  is  chang- 
ing in  ways  that  are  both  visible  and  damag- 
ing to  their  residents.  Whether  such 
changes  in  central  city  neighborhoods  are 
strictly  the  result  of  "normal"  urban  dy- 
namics or  have  been  accelerated  by  other 
social  and  economic  factors  is  outside  the 
scope  of  this  report. 


What  this  study  has  made  clear  is  that 
over  6.200  housing  units  have  been  removed 
from  the  market  over  the  past  nine  years 
and  only  27%  of  that  number  have  been  "re- 
placed" through  new  construction.  An  addi- 
tional 900  units  have  been  made  basically 
uninhabitable  through  shut-off  of  water 
service.  We  would  suggest  that  there  are 
three  significant  implications  arising  from 
this  situation: 

1.  Availability  of  Affordable  Housing.— 
The  first  issue  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  fre- 
quently overlooked.  If  a  building  has  been 
demolished,  no  one  can  live  in  it.  If  it  has 
been  boarded  or  left  vacant  and  vandalized, 
no  one  should  be  living  in  it.  Since  the  bulk 
of  lower-priced  rental  housing  can  be  found 
in  the  central  city,  removal  of  units  in  those 
neighborhoods  dramatically  reduces  the  op- 
tions for  lower-income  renters. 


2.  Public  Safety.— Vacant  lots  and  boarded 
or  vandalized  houses  are  frequently  cited  in 
conjunction  with  criminal  activity,  from 
personal  assaults  to  drug  sales.  Their  pres- 
ence can  speed  the  exodus  from  a  neighbor- 
hood of  those  persons  who  are  able  to  leave 
and  can  directly  cause  the  deterioration  of 
adjacent  property. 

3.  Neighborhood  Improvement.— Housing 
demolition  and  deterioration  pose  major 
policy  questions  about  the  need  for  and 
nature  of  intervention  to  maintain  central 
city  neighborhoods.  Should  boarded  and 
vandalized  buildings  be  demolished  or 
should  they  be  rehabiliuted  and  put  back 
on  the  market?  Should  resources  be  directed 
away  from  the  neighborhoods  with  the 
greatest  loss  of  housing  stock  or  specifically 
to  them? 

In  years  past,  neighborhood  and  housing 
policy  has  been  the  exclusive  domain  of  the 
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public  sector  because  it  controlled  the  bulk 
of  the  resources  brought  to  bear  on  these 
issues.  Today  that  situation  is  changing. 
Local  and  federal  funding  has  dropped  dra- 
matically. The  local  philanthropic  sector  is 
playing  a  larger  role  as  evidenced  by  its  fi- 
nancial support  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Homelessness  and  the  Take  Part  affordable 
housing  initiative.  Take  Part,  which  is  co- 
ordinated by  the  Kansas  City  Neighborhood 
Alliance,  aims  to  build  and  rehabilitate  af- 
fordable rental  housing  for  low-income, 
working  families. 

The  decline  in  public  funding  has  also 
meant  that  private  developers  are  being  re- 
placed by  non-profit  developers  as  the  pri- 
mary suppliers  of  new  affordable  housing. 
Such  non-profit  organizations  play  a  unique 
and  little-noticed  role  in  both  neighborhood 
improvement  and  housing  production.  They 
have  shown  a  unique  ability  to  combine 
grass-roots  sensitivity  with  bottom  line  so- 
phistication in  rejuvenating  central  city 
neighborhoods. 

However  competent  these  organizations 
may  be,  they  carmot  carry  the  load  alone. 
We  believe  that,  at  a  minimum,  the  findings 
of  this  study  call  for  a  concerted  community 
effort  to  buUd  affordable  housing  and  re- 
buUd  central  city  neighborhoods.  The  Take 
Part  program  and  the  non-profit  organiza- 
tions that  are  implementing  it  provide  a 
ready  base  for  action.  What  is  needed  is  the 
continued  and  expanded  participation  of 
the  public  and  private  sectors  along  with 
the  support  of  charitable  donors. 

The  housing  conditions  described  in  this 
report  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of  any 
coherent  central  city  housing  policy  for 
Kansas  City.  Lacking  such  a  blueprint,  the 
community  wiU  find  itself  drifting  into  a 
future  filled  with  unexpected  consequences 
and  the  increasing  alienation  of  all  seg- 
ments of  its  citizens. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Times.  Apr.  6. 1989] 
Too  Many  Families.  Too  Pew  Homes 


Tid  housing 
main  of  the 


(By  Melissa  Berg) 

Throughout  the  1980s,  agencies  that  help 
the  poor  in  Kansas  City  have  decried  the 
shrinking  pool  of  low-cost  housing  as  a 
major  cause  of  homelessness. 

Now— for  the  first  time— they  have  some 
figures  to  back  up  their  complaints. 

More  than  6.200  units  of  central  city  hous- 
ing have  been  demolished  or  become  unin- 
habiUble  since  1980.  according  to  a  study  to 
be  released  today  by  the  Greater  Kansas 
City  Community  Foundation  and  Affiliated 

Trusts.  ,  ., 

Moreover,  construction  to  replace  the 
eliminated  units  has  been  sparse. 

"What  is  apparent  is  that  too  many  low- 
Income  families  are  competing  for  too  few 
affordable  housing  units,"  the  report  says. 
"Like  a  game  of  musical  chairs,  some  fami- 
lies are  left  standing  when  the  music  stops." 
As  a  result,  poor  Kansas  Citians  have 
fewer  choices  for  shelter.  Some  have  had  to 
double  up  with  relatives  and  friends.  And 
others  sleep  in  city's  shelters  for  the  home- 

less 

The  foundation  report  urges  "a  concerted 
community  effort  to  build  affordable  hous- 
ing and  rebuild  central  city  neighborhoods. 

Mark  Shapiro,  a  community  foundation 
consultant,  wrote  the  report  with  the  help 
of  volunteers  from  the  Housing  for  the 
Homeless  Committee  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  in  Kansas  City.  The  foun- 
dation oversees  and  channels  money  to  vari- 
ous chariUble  organizations  and  community 
projects. 


Based  on  a  review  of  demolition  and  build- 
ing permits  and  visual  surveys  of  the  study 
area,  they  found: 

From  1980  through  1988.  more  than  4.000 
dwellings  were  demolished  in  an  area  that 
stretches  from  the  Missouri  River  to  63rd 
Street,  from  the  sUte  line  to  the  Blue 
River.  Most  of  the  city's  lower-priced  rental 
units  are  within  those  boundaries. 

As  of  last  month,  more  thtui  2,200  living 
units  in  that  same  area  were  uninhabitable. 
They  were  t>oarded  up,  fire  damaged  or 
vacant  and  vandalized,  becoming  possible 
havens  for  criminal  activity. 

Though  Kansas  City's  public  housing 
units  were  not  included  in  the  survey,  scores 
of  those  units  have  been  vacant  because 
they,  too,  have  been  uninhabitable. 

About  900  other  buildings  were  presum- 
ably unavailable  for  occupancy  because  they 
had  no  water  service  all  of  last  year. 

Only  1,695  housing  units  were  constructed 
in  that  part  of  the  city  from  1980  through 
last  year.  But  43  percent  of  those  were  built 
in  areas  of  higher-cost  housing,  such  as 
Quality  Hill,  Union  HUl,  Westport  and  near 
the  Country  Club  Plaza. 

Last  year  the  City's  homeless  hot  line 
logged  unduplicated  requests  for  emergency 
shelter  space  from  family  units  totaling 
more  than  12,000  persons.  Assuming  an  av- 
erage of  2.5  people  in  each  household,  more 
than  15,000  people  could  be  housed  if  the 
more  than  6,200  demolished  or  vacated 
units  were  replaced  with  low-income  dwell- 
ings, Shapiro  said. 

"Affordable  housing  is  the  biggest  key  to 
stabilizing  low-income  families  because  it's 
the  largest  bill  they  pay  every  month."  he 
said. 

But  since  1981,  the  federal  government 
has  cut  back  drastically  on  construction  of 
new  low-income  housing.  Shapiro  said,  and 
federal  tax  code  changes  have  discouraged 
private  investment  in  rental  property.  Non- 
profit groups  are  struggling  to  replace  some 
of  the  lost  uniU,  but  are  hurt  by  meager 
public  and  private  financing. 

The  report  concludes  that  the  dwindling 
of  the  housing  stock  has  taken  place  "in  the 
absence  of  any  coherent  central  city  hous- 
ing policy  for  Kansas  City." 

Instead  of  long-term  solutions,  there  have 
been  too  many  Brand-Aid  approaches;  shov- 
ing federal  dollars,  for  example,  at  creating 
emergency  shelters. 

"We  need  to  look  beyond  emergency  serv- 
ices." Said  Glna  Pulliam,  a  group  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Heart  of  America  United  Way 
and  a  member  of  the  Joint  Conmiittee  on 
Homelessness.  United  Way  and  the  commu- 
nity foundation  created  the  joint  commit- 
tee. 

William  H.  Dunn  Sr..  a  construction  com- 
pany executive  and  co-chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Homelessness,  said  gov- 
ernment needs  "to  take  a  hard  look  at  what 
has  happened  in  the  central  cities." 

"I  think  its  going  to  take  a  massive 
effort,"  he  said. 

Programs  such  as  Take  Part,  a  program  to 
build  or  renovate  500  apartments  for  the 
working  poor  over  the  next  five  years,  must 
be  supported  to  help  ease  the  problem,  Sha- 
piro said.  The  Take  Part  program,  which  is 
using  public  and  private  money,  is  being  co- 
ordinated by  the  Kansas  City  Neighborhood 
AllisLTice. 

The  report,  and  Shapiro  in  an  interview, 
attributed  the  disappearance  of  low-income 
housing  to  several  factors: 

AcquUition  of  land  for  construction  of 
Bruce  R.  Watkins  Drive,  the  long-proposed 
northsouth  freeway  that  will  slice  through 
the  central  city. 


New  development  of  older  areas. 
Migration  of  city  residents  to  the  suburbs. 
Buildings'  wearing  out  because  of  lack  of 
maintenance. 

Changes  in  ownership  and  income  pat- 
terns within  a  neighborhood. 

Three  areas  have  lost  significantly  more 
housing  than  other  areas:  the  area  bounded 
by  Ninth  and  27th  Streets,  Woodland  and 
Topping  Avenue;  27th  to  39th  Streets,  Oak 
Street,  to  Wabash  Avenue;  and  39th  to  63rd 
Streets,  from  Woodland  Avenue  to  the  Big 
Blue  River. 

The  study  does  not  address  the  cost  of  the 
housing  that  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
market.  But  what  is  needed,  social  service 
agency  officials  say,  are  more  units  renting 
for  less  than  $200  a  month. 

A  growing  number  of  people,  the  report 
said,  "do  not  have  enough  income  to  afford 
what  housing  is  available  or  they  cannot 
find  decent  housing  that  they  can  afford." 

A  Harvard  University  study  last  year 
found  that  the  median  income  of  young 
single-parent  renters  with  children  fell  34 
percent,  from  $10,965  in  1974  to  $7,271  in 
1987.  the  community  foundation  report 
says.  Such  families  now  pay  58.5  pereent  of 
their  income  for  rent,  far  above  the  federal 
guideline  of  30  percent. 

Shapiro's  study  has  been  distributed  to 
public  officials  and  housing  and  social  serv- 
ice agencies  in  the  hope  that  some  action 
can  be  generated  to  help  resolve  the  prob 
lem. 


REAR  ADM.  THOMAS  C.  LYNCH. 
USN 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  finest  pleasures  all  of  us  have  in 
serving  this  body  is  the  opportunity  to 
publicly  acknowledge  some  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  our  Nation.  I  take 
the  floor  this  evening  to  suinounce 
that  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  and 
many  Members  of  this  body.  Rear 
Adm.  Thomas  Lynch,  known  as  the 
key  man  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  Navy, 
is  about  to  be  assigned  to  a  very  im- 
portant position. 

Over  the  past  2%  years  Tom  has  dis- 
played extraordinary  leadership  in  his 
role  as  chief  of  legislative  affairs  for 
the  Navy.  He  and  his  staff  have  assist- 
ed me  and  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
their  staffs  in  matters  dealing  with 
both  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  issues.  In 
May,  Tom  is  going  to  be  back  at  sea  as 
commander  of  Cruiser-Destroyer 
Group  12,  and  although  it  is  going  to 
be  a  great  loss  to  us.  the  officers  and 
sailors  of  this  battle  group  he  will 
command,  which  is  being  build  around 
the  powerful  nuclear  carrier  U.S.S. 
DxDight  Eisenhower,  are  going  to  gain 
a  superb  leader  and  gracious  mentor 
and  a  sailor's  sailor. 

I  might  point  out  that  he  began  his 
illustrious  career  in  Jime  I960  when 
he  entered  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 
He  received  very  early  recognition  as  a 
leader  while  playing  center  and  line- 
backer and  serving  as  captain  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  teams  in  collegiate 
history  which  went  on  to  win  the 
Cotton  Bowl  in  1963.  He  served  on  the 
gridiron  with  other  famous  Americans 
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like  Roger  Staubach.  the  Heisman 
Trophy  winner.  Tom's  hard  physical 
play,  intensity,  and  his  enthusiasm 
played  a  very  significant  role  on  this 
great  Navy  team.  I  personally  wit- 
nessed Tom's  team-player  attitude 
time  and  time  again. 

Tom  received  his  commission  as  an 
ensign  upon  graduation  in  June  1964. 
His  first  sea  duty  tour  was  as  an  assist- 
ant engineer  on  board  the  destroyer 
U.S.S.  Stnbling  (DD-867).  He  foUowed 
that  tour  with  another  tour  below 
decks  as  the  engineer  officer  on  board 
the  destroyer  U.S.S.  Dickson  (DE>- 
708).  He  then  rotated  to  duty  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  where  he  ex- 
celled in  the  Candidate  Guidance 
Office,  grooming  hundreds  of  midship- 
men for  their  leadership  roles  as 
young  naval  officers.  He  also  helped 
coach  another  strong  Navy  football 
team  into  the  victory  circle.  In  Sep- 
tember 1972,  Tom  returned  to  sea, 
where  he  longed  to  be,  this  time  as  the 
second  in  command,  the  executive  offi- 
cer, on  the  combatant  U.S.S.  Jesse  L. 
Brovm  (FP-1089).  His  role  as  executive 
officer  set  a  steady  course  for  that 
ship's  commissioning  in  February 
1973.  He  continued  his  distinguished 
career  with  his  first  assignment  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, where  he  served  in  the  Surface 
Warfare  Plans  and  Prograun  Division. 
From  August  1977  through  August 
1980,  Tom  distinguished  himself  as 
commander  of  the  frigate  U.S.S. 
Truett  (FF-1095).  WhUe  under  his 
command,  Truett  deployed  to  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  and  the  Middle  East. 
conducting  operations  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  Gulf  of  Aden.  He  then  returned  to 
Washington  as  the  administrative  as- 
sistant and  naval  aide  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  He  is  honored  by  then 
Navy  Secretary  John  Lehman  as  one 
of  the  brightest  operational  leaders  in 
the  Navy  in  Lehman's  recently  pub- 
lished book,  "Command  of  the  Seas." 
Many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
Tom  first  appeared  here  on  the  Hill  in 
his  very  visible  role  as  principal 
deputy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Senate  Liaison.  Tom  then  success- 
fully commanded  Destroyer  Squadron 
26  from  October  1985  through  Janu- 
ary 1987.  Under  this  command,  the 
squadron  deployed  on  a  UNITAS 
cruise,  operating  in  South  American 
waters.  After  completing  this  major 
command  tour,  Tom  was  promoted  to 
flag  rank  and  returned  to  Washington 
in  his  current  position. 

Over  the  years,  Tom  has  earned  the 
respect,  gratitude  and  friendship  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  He  has 
performed  his  many  demanding  duties 
in  a  loyal,  professional  and  spirited 
manner  at  all  times,  whether  it  was  ac- 
companying Senators  on  fact-finding 
missions  or  providing  information  on 
critical  issues  of  the  day  relating  to 
the  Navy /Marine  Corps.  I  believe  he 


provided  the  very  best  in  the  way  of 
service  to  each  and  every  one  of  us.  I 
believe  I  speak  for  this  entire  body 
when  I  say  that  I  will  miss  the  consci- 
entious approach  that  Tom  brings  to 
all  his  duties. 

It  has  truly  been  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  for  me  to  know  and  work 
closely  with  this  great  American.  I 
thank  him  for  his  tremendous  dedica- 
tion, and  I  want  him  to  know  that  his 
contributions  have  made  a  significant 
difference  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Earlier  today,  Mr.  President.  I  had 
occasion  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the 
White  House  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  At  that  time  President  Bush 
brought  us  up  to  date  on  another  very 
serious  matter,  the  explosion  that  oc- 
curred on  the  U.S.S.  Iowa.  It  had  been 
reported  earlier  today  that  an  explo- 
sion occurred  on  turret  No.  2  of  the 
Iowa  and  that  as  many  as  15  sailors 
had  been  killed  and  possibly  40  in- 
jured. According  to  a  more  recent 
report  since  that  meeting  this  after- 
noon, there  may  be  as  many  as  47  sail- 
ors who  died  during  that  explosion.  It 
is  a  great  tragedy  that  affects  all  of  us 
and  our  heartfelt  concerns  go  out  to 
the  families  who  have  lost  their  sons 
in  this  very  tragic  incident.  But  it  did 
call  to  mind,  as  Tom  Lynch  is  about  to 
take  command  of  a  battle  group,  that 
while  this  Nation  is  at  peace  the  men 
and  women  in  our  armed  services  are 
always  on  call  and  they  are  always  in 
danger.  We  do  not  think  about  this 
often  enough  in  terms  of  the  great 
sacrifice  they  make  and  the  great  serv- 
ices they  provide  to  this  Nation. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  Tom  Lynch  as 
he  takes  his  new  command  I  am  going 
to  miss  him.  The  country  could  not 
have  a  greater  patriot,  the  Navy  could 
not  have  a  better  officer,  and  I  could 
not  have  a  better  friend. 

I  wish  him  fair  winds  and  following 
seas. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  V-22 
AIRCRAFT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio  here  now. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  new  de- 
velopment that  has  come  along  to  my 
attention  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  has  had  so  much  interest 
and  excitement  in  the  civil  aviation 
portion  of  our  national  economy  than 
the  V-22.  This  is  the  new  technology, 
vertical  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft.  It 
is  capable  of  taking  off  and  landing 
like  a  helicopter,  but  in  flight  it  shifts 
to  a  fixed-wing  aircraft.  The  V-22  will 
operate  at  greater  ranges  and  at  faster 
speeds  than  any  transport  helicopter. 
It  allows  for  air-to-air  refueling  which 


further  extends  the  total  range  of  this 
new  asset. 

The  Marine  Corps  must  replace 
aging  CH-46  helicopters  by  the  mid- 
1990's,  and  there  is  no  alternative 
other  than  the  V-22  for  this  mission. 
Congress  has  appropriated  $2.2  billion 
to  date  for  the  V-22.  This  program  is 
critical  to  our  Marine  Corps  modern- 
ization plan.  In  recent  testimony.  Gen- 
eral Lindsay,  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Special  Operation  Forces,  identi- 
fied the  V-22  as  his  No.  1  procurement 
priority. 

The  V-22  provides  the  only  way  to 
get  the  Marine  Corps  and  Special  Op- 
eration Force  units  in  and  out  of  mis- 
sions, where  no  other  alternatives  are 
available.  It  is  the  only  way  that  we 
are  going  to  deliver  those  Special  Op- 
erations Forces.  The  V-22  has  the  po- 
tential to  meet  naval  carrier  base  anti- 
submarine warfare  missions.  But  the 
V-22  will  also  be  capable  of  operating 
off  vessels  smaller  than  aircraft  carri- 
ers. For  joint-service  missions,  we  feel 
this  is  the  most  unique  technology 
coming  out  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. 

Now,  we  have  been  told  that  the  V- 
22  may  be  terminated  in  the  budget 
amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  next  week.  This 
is  a  nearsighted  decision. 

Aviation  leaders  in  private  industry 
and  Government  have  hailed  the  civil- 
ian version  of  the  V-22  as  a  potential 
solution  for  overcrowded  airspace  and 
airports  in  the  next  century.  The  mili- 
tary application  is  justified  and  the  ci- 
vilian uses  are  revolutionary. 

Mr.  President,  just  think  what  it 
would  do  if  we  could  have  helicopter- 
type  multiengine  aircraft  take  off  ver- 
tically and  travel  in  inner-city  travel 
within  this  country,  without  the  cost 
of  building  and  maintaining  these 
enormous  runways  that  we  must  main- 
tain now. 

The  application  of  this  new  technol- 
ogy in  the  civilian  area  will  save  us 
more  money,  in  terms  of  our  national 
efforts  in  the  field  of  aviation  than 
anything  I  know  of. 

I  have  had  long  talks  with  my 
friend.  Senator  Glenn,  and  he  and  I 
have  both  been  concerned  with  this. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  him  for 
any  conversation  and  any  comments 
he  would  like  to  make  right  now.  I 
would  be  happy  to  follow  his  lead  or  to 
join  with  him  in  this  matter,  because  I 
want  to  emphasize  one  thing:  Not  one 
portion  of  this  aircraft  is  made  in  my 
State.  It  has  no  application  to  my 
State  in  terms  of  research,  procure- 
ment, or  any  employment  at  all.  This 
is  an  entity  that,  20  years  from  now, 
may  come  to  Alaska,  but  when  it  does, 
it  will  revolutionize  civil  aviation. 

I  may  not  be  here  then,  but  I  know, 
as  a  pilot  now,  and  I  have  been  a  pilot 
for  a  long  time,  longer  than  I  would 
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like  to  admit  right  now,  that  this  air- 
craft is  going  to  lead  us  into  a  new  cen- 
tury of  different  application  of  air 
transportation  on  the  civUian  bases 
within  this  country.  It  is  starting  out 
in  the  military  area,  because  that  is 
where  the  research  and  development 
started  and  where  the  near-term  need 
for  the  V-22  is  most  urgent.  If  the 
military  cancels  now,  terminates  it 
now,  the  advances  may  not  come  back 
to  us  for  another  30  to  40  years.  It 
should  not  be  terminated,  particularly 
after  spending  $2.2  biUion  on  this  en- 
deavor. ^  . 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  we  do 
have  the  consent  of  the  leadership  to 
proceed  with  this  matter.  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend  for  any  comments  he 
might  have  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  cooperate  with  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  in  this  regard.  We  heard  today 
that  the  V-22  tUtrotor  aircraft  pro- 
gram was  slated  for  termination;  that 
such  a  recommendation  had  been 
made  to  the  White  House,  perhaps 
even  last  evening.  I  really  could  not 
believe  we  were  going  to  do  this  with- 
out letting  the  Senate,  without  letting 
the  Congress,  take  part  in  this  deci- 
sion-making process,  because  we  have 
worked  so  long  and  so  hard  on  this. 

I  could  not  believe  that  we  really 
were  going  to  take  a  chance  at  termi- 
nating this  joint  service  program  that 
has  such  a  tremendous  potential  for 
the  future  of  military  and  civilian 
aviation.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  is 
paramount  with  military  commanders, 
it  is  that  you  have  flexibility,  that  you 
have  maneuverability. 

Now,  that  has  been  the  mode  of  war- 
fare ever  since  the  Greek  phalanx 
went  down  the  tube  as  a  way  to  con- 
duct warfare.  The  abUity  to  go  farther 
and  faster  in  delivering  a  combat 
punch  is  an  elementary  need  in  war- 
fare. ,       .. 

In  ancient  times  to  modem  day,  the 
capabUity  of  armed  forces  to  project 
troops  and  equipment  over  ever-in- 
creasing distances  at  faster  speeds  has 
been  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  the 
military  conunander. 

Now,  it  is  in  this  vein  that  the 
Marine  Corps,  in  particular,  must  re- 
place its  aging  helicopter  fleet,  the 
CH-46  fleet,  if  it  is  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinued effectiveness  of  a  major  part  of 
its  combat  assault  power.  The  last  CH- 
46,  was  delivered  to  the  Marine  Corps 
over  14  years  ago.  It  is  dated  technolo- 
gy What  the  V-22.  the  Osprey,  will 
do  is  provide  roughly  twice  the  range 
that  any  helicopter  has  to  project 
troops  rapidly,  to  converge  on  a  target 
area,  not  only  rapidly,  but  do  it  from 
twice  the  distance,  twice  the  speed  of 
the  best  helicopters  that  we  have 
today.  That  is  a  tremendous  increase 
in  combat  capability. 


The  Marine  Corps  is  planning  on  the 
increased  capability  of  the  V-22.  They 
are  plarming  tactics  for  the  future, 
and  to  just  preemptorily  say  that  we 
are  goiiig  to  whack  it  out  and  present 
that  to  the  White  House,  without  con- 
sidering the  views  of  the  Congress, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the 
reduced  combat  capability  that  deci- 
sion will  bring  upon  us,  I  just  cannot 
agree  with  that  at  all. 

The  Pentagon  has  recommended, 
and  I  have  agreed,  and  I  have  talked 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
the  last  couple  of  years,  about  the 
need  for  increasing  our  conventional 
warfare  fighting  capabUity.  Yet,  here 
is  one  of  the  greatest  advances  we 
have  for  conventional  warfare  en- 
hancement for  all  four  services,  and 
we  are  about  to  cancel  it.  That  is  the 
nunor,  at  least,  that  we  have,  that  this 
program  is  going  to  be  put  on  the 
chopping  block  for  termination  were 
the  words  that  were  used  today;  not 
set  it  back  some  or  stretch  the  pro- 
gram out,  but  that  it  was  going  to  be 
terminated.  If  that  is  correct,  it  would 
mean  that,  as  I  understand  the  word 
"termination,"  over  across  the  river, 
that  would  mean  that  not  another 
dollar  can  be  spent  on  this  program. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take. As  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alaska  said,  there  has  already 
been  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  money 
invested  on  this  revolutionary  airplane 
and  working  out  the  details  of  it. 

It  has  been  a  joint  service  require- 
ment for  a  long  time,  to  provide  this 
kind  of  flexibility,  maneuverabUity, 
and  speed,  with  a  new  aircraft.  For  the 
Marine  Corps,  each  one  of  these 
planes,  once  it  is  in  use,  will  be  able  to 
carry  24  fully  loaded  combat  troops, 
for  great  distances  at  greater  speeds, 
and  the  airplane  can  be  refueled  in 
flight,  as  Senator  Stevens  said.  It  is 
just  a  tremendous  asset  that  I  do  not 
think  should  be  let  go.  if  we  can  possi- 
bly prevent  it.  That  is  the  reason  we 
are  on  the  floor  today,  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Pentagon. 

Now,  quite  apart  from  the  military, 
one  of  the  reasons  that  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater,  who  was  a  big,  big  propo- 
nent of  this  program,  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  he  supported  this  pro- 
gram and  was  very  vocal  in  his  support 
for  it,  both  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  he  chaired  and  also 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  was  be- 
cause of  the  spinoff  potential  it  has 
for  civilian  aviation. 

Because  of  its  imique  tiltrotor  capa- 
bility, this  can  be  the  commuter  air- 
craft of  the  future.  Three  hundred 
knots  it  will  travel,  faster  than  most  of 
our  commuter  aircraft  today  while 
being  able  to  take  off  and  land  like  a 
helicopter.  As  a  commuter  aircraft,  it 
can  tie  together  the  major  airlines 
from  our  major  hubs  and  do  it  in  a 
way  that  we  cannot  possibly  do  today. 


So  the  potential  civilian  use  for  this 
airplane  is  huge. 

I  recall  back  in  the  days  when  we  de- 
veloped, within  the  military,  an  air- 
plane that  was  a  tanker  airplane,  and 
that  tanker  airplane,  the  old  KC-135 
was  basically  what  became  the  Boeing 
707.  It  started  out  in  the  military.  It 
became  the  standard  airliner  for  the 
world  and  was  our  biggest  single  bal- 
ance-of-payment  factor  in  those  days 
and  opened  up  the  lines  of  the  world 
for  jet  use. 

I  believe  that  the  Osprey,  the  V-22, 
may  have  as  much  potential  for  revo- 
lutionizing civilian  aviation  as  the 
Boeing  707  had  back  in  those  days. 
That  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  that 
we  rise  today  to  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
consult  with  us.  Let  us  talk  about  this. 
Let  us  go  through  the  pluses  and  min- 
uses of  this  program  before  we  make  a 
sudden  decision  to  completely  termi- 
nate the  program— not  just  delay— the 
operational  word  is  "terminate."  This 
means  that  it  would  take  away  any  op- 
portunity for  keeping  the  program 
going,  and  for  realizing  the  benefit 
that  it  would  have  especially  from  a 
combat  standpoint— combat  capability, 
not  just  that  we  would  like  to  have, 
but  that  expands  the  joint  service 
combat  potential  in  the  conventional 
arms  area  that  we  have  all  said  for 
several  years  was  so  important  in  our 
military  balance  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it, 
this  resolution  has  now  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  will 
yield  the  floor  so  that  I  can  provide 
the  opportunity  for  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alaska  to  present  this 
on  behalf  of  both  of  us. 

He  took  the  initiative  in  putting  to- 
gether this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, and  I  will  yield  the  floor  so  he 
can  go  through  it. 

It  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  which  shows  the  importance 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
attaches  to  this  decision. 

You  do  not  get  a  unanimous-consent 
resolution  through  when  you  phone 
every  office,  every  office  has  been  con- 
tacted on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  to  see 
whether  they  will  agree  with  this,  and 
they  have  no  objection  to  this  resolu- 
tion passing  on  the  floor  of  the  D.S. 
Senate,  and  that  shows  how  important 
it  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
quickly  to  my  friend  from  New  Jersey. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  PLOOR 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  member  of  my  staff.  Peter 
Chase,  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  throughout  this  session  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  resolution  at  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr.  Chafee.  and  I 
have  secured  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  present 
it  to  the  Senate  at  this  time  for  imme- 
diate consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
proceed  with  this  resolution  immedi- 
ately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  US)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  continuation 
of  the  V-22  aircraft  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion.    

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reiterate  just  one  thing  that  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  has  said. 

The  Senate  has  to  be  able  to  envi- 
sion going  to  the  Union  Station  to 
catch  an  Osprey.  a  civilian  V-22  deriv- 
ative, one  flying  to  New  York.  We  can 
go  to  a  parking  lot  over  by  Maine 
Avenue  and  take  one  to  Chicago. 

This  is  going  to  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  vast  airport  net- 
works and  will  bring  civilian  aviation 
for  intercity  travel  to  the  point  of  real 
convenience  to  meet  the  necessity  of 
the  traveling  public. 

To  have  it  dropped  now  would  be  a 
total  travesty,  and  I  urge  that  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  here  now  join  with  us 
in  sending  word  to  the  President  that 
this  recommendation  should  not  be 
approved. 

I  do  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  IS.  Res.  115]  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  115 

Whereas  the  V-22  tilt-rotor  aircraft  design 
is  on  the  leading  edge  of  aerospace  technol- 
ogy for  short  take-off  and  landing  capabil- 
ity; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Navy  has  con- 
tractually committed  several  billion  dollars 
for  the  construction  of  LHD-1  class  ships 
for  the  transportation  of  Marine  Corps  am- 
phibious assault  units  equipped  with  the  V- 
32  aircraft: 


Whereas  the  V-22  aircraft  is  designed  to 
be  the  primary  asset  of  the  newly  constitut- 
ed Special  Operations  Forces  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense; 

Whereas  the  V-22  aircraft  is  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps'  highest  priority  mod- 
ernization program  for  replacement  of  the 
aging  CH-46  helicopter  fleet; 

Whereas  the  primary  inter-theater  trans- 
portation means  for  United  States  ground 
combat  forces  is  the  V-22  aircraft; 

Whereas  the  assessment  of  the  Special 
Operations  Forces  Command  is  that,  be- 
cause of  unique  capabilities  of  the  V-22  air- 
craft, use  of  that  aircraft  for  transportation 
of  such  forces  in  the  future  could  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  transportation  events  in- 
volved in  the  Desert  One  disaster  in  1979: 
and 

Whereas  there  is  extensive  potential  for 
the  technology  used  in  the  development  and 
production  of  the  V-22  aircraft  to  revolu- 
tionize the  commercial  aviation  industry  in 
the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate— 

( 1 )  that  the  President  should  strongly  sup- 
port funding  for  the  V-22  aircraft  program 
included  in  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation request  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
reject  any  initiatives  to  defer,  cancel,  or  ter- 
minate the  program;  and 

(2)  that  appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1989 
be  obligated  to  ensure  the  continued  devel- 
opment and  production  of  the  V-22  aircraft. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  one 
correction? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  one 
correction  on  the  resolution  just 
passed  and  that  is,  I  believe,  where  it 
says  "aging  CH-53  helicopter  fleet."  It 
was  intended  to  be  CH-46. 

That  is  in  the  fourth  whereas. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
changed  that.  It  does  say  46. 

Mr.  GLENN.  It  does.  OK.  My  copy 
still  had  53.  I  withdraw  that  correc- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  confirms  that  the  resolution 
at  the  desk  is  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  wishes  it  to  be. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  copy  I  was  given  in 
error. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
occasion  to  thank  the  leaders  and  the 
staff  who  have  helped  us  to  clear  this 
matter. 

We  leave  this  evening,  my  friend  and 
I.  going  in  different  directions.  The 


Secretary  of  Defense.  I  understand,  is 
out  of  the  country.  I  will  be  out  of 
touch  examining  the  area  of  my  State 
that  is  so  devastated  by  the  oil  spill 
and  not  be  able  to  come  back  to  a  con- 
ference with  either  him  or  the  Presi- 
dent until  next  week  sometime  at  the 
earliest.  We  were  informed  that  this 
contract  "for  the  V-22  was  in  the  proc- 
ess of  literally  being  considered  for 
termination  now. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  report,  but 
it  was  substantial  enough  that  both 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  felt  that 
we  had  to  register  the  feeling  of  the 
Senate,  that  we  ought  to  be  involved 
in  this  process. 

The  V-22  has  almost  dropped  off  the 
screen  several  times  and  it  has  been 
the  Marines  and  the  Special  Operation 
Forces  that  have  come  to  us  time  and 
time  again,  to  support  this  important 
initiative.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  ci- 
vilian, the  general  aviation,  and  the 
commercial  aviation  interests  of  this 
country  want  this  to  be  pursued,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  an  overwhelming  item 
for  the  aviation  future  of  our  country. 

I  would  hate  to  see  it  terminated 
without  appropriate  consultations  and 
deliberation  in  Congress. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said,  we 
stand  ready  because  of  the  budget 
problem  to  figure  out  a  way  to  reduce 
its  cost,  but  it  is  a  new  system  that  we 
cannot  do  without  in  the  years  ahead 
now  that  we  know  the  technology  is 
there  and  it  has  been  proven. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
understand  that  I  do  have  the  author- 
ity to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
the  bill  that  I  Indroduced  concerning 
the  Department  of  Defense  military 
structure  in  Alaska  on  the  calendar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  bill  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
leader  have  authority  to  sign  enrolled 
bills  during  the  upcoming  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nomination. 
Calendar  Order  No.  89,  Michael 
Hayden  Armacost  to  be  Ambassador  to 

Japan.  . 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nomination  be  confirmed, 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read,  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table,  and 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified of  the  Senate's  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination  considered  and  con- 
firmed is  as  follows: 

Department  of  State 

Michael  Hayden  Armacost,  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Japan. 


The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  title  46,  section 
1295(b)  of  the  United  States  Code,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy:  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Rollings  (Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation)  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Inouye  (at  large). 


THE  SENATE'S  SCHEDULE 


I  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MITCHELL.   Mr.   President,    I 
ask     unanimous     consent     that     the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  4355(a),  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy:  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
Mr.  Reid  (Appropriations)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Shelby 
(Armed  Services). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
9355(a),  appoints  the  foUowing  Sena- 
tors to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U  S.  Air  Force  Academy:  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  Mr.  Wirth  (Armed 
Services)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na, Mr.  DeConcini  (at  large). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
6968(a),  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U  S.  Naval  Academy:  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  Ms.  Mikulski  (Appropria- 
tions) and  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
Mr.  Sarbanes  (at  large). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  title  14,  section 
194(a)  of  the  United  States  Code,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy:  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Hollings  (Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation)  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Dodd  (at  large). 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators  who  have  in- 
quired about  the  Senate's  schedule 
upon  return  a  week  from  Monday, 
when  we  return  at  1  p.m.  on  Monday, 
May  1,  1989,  it  is  my  intention,  as  I 
have  stated  previously  on  several  occa- 
sions, to  proceed  to  the  Martin  Luther 
King  reauthorization. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  princi- 
pal sponsor.  Senator  Nunn;  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Republi- 
can leader.  Senator  Dole;  and  with 
Senator  Helms.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  will  be  meeting  on  Monday,  May 
1,  in  SJi  effort  to  expedite  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be 
prompt  action  on  this  matter  by  the 
Senate.  I  know  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  shares 
my  view  and  it  is  our  hope  to  act 
promptly  upon  our  return  on  such  leg- 
islation. I  look  forward  to  discussion 
with  my  collegaue,  as  I  previously  indi- 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  views  of  the  majority  leader  on 
this  issue.  There  are,  I  guess,  three 
Members  on  this  side  that  have  some 
reservations  about  proceeding.  But  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  could  pro- 
ceed to  the  legislation  on  Monday  and 
dispose  of  it. 

There  will  be  amendments.  Some  of 
the  amendments  may  be  adopted. 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  amount  and  the  length,  whether  it 
be  3  years.  5  years,  1  year,  the  length 
of  the  annual  grant  in  this  case.  But  I 
hope  that  we  can  dispose  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  know  we  have  had  inquiries  from 
Mrs.  King.  I  spoke  with  Mr.  Sununu. 
the  President's  chief  of  staff.  He 
talked  to  Mrs.  King  on  yesterday.  The 
White  House  supports  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  $300,000  per  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  move 
quickly  on  this  legislation,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  said,  commencing  on  May 
1,  I  will  be  making  every  effort  I  can 
to  cooperate  with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  FoUowing  the  dis- 
position of  the  legislation  involving 
the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal 
Holiday  Commission,  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  will  be  ready  to  move  to  the 
budget  resolution.  That  was  intended 
to  be  ordered  reported  by  the  budget 
committee  today.  I  hope  it  will  be 
ready  for  action  by  the  Senate  early  in 


the  week  of  May  1.  I  look  forward  to 
taking  that  up. 

Senators  should  be  aware  that  there 
will  be  important  activity  and,  when 
we  get  to  the  budget  resolution,  im- 
doubtedly  many  votes  during  that 
week.  So  Senators  should  be  prepared 
for  lengthy  and  what  I  hope  will  be 
productive  sessions  during  the  week  of 
May  1. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  there  will  not  be  any 
votes  on  Monday,  May  1. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
There  will  be  no  votes  on  Monday, 
May  1.  What  we  will  do  is  resolve  any 
differences  that  might  exist  with  re- 
spect to  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Commission  and  have  that  in  order 
shortly.  Senators  should  be  prepared 
for  roUcall  votes  on  Tuesday,  May  2. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  MAY  1, 
1989,  AT  1  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Republican  leader  has  no  further 
business,  sind  if  no  Senator  is  seeking 
recognition,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  97  until 
1  p.m.  on  Monday,  May  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:17  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Monday,  May  1,  1989,  at  1  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  19,  1989: 

department  of  labor 
roderick  allen  dearment.  op  virginia.  to  be 

DEPUTY      SECRETARV      OF     LABOR.      VICE     DENNIS 
EUOENE  WHITFIELD.  RESIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

H  LAWRENCE  GARRETT  III.  OF  VIROINIA.  TO  BE 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  NAVY,  VICE  WILUAM  LOCKHART 
BALL  III.  RBST^NED. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  AprU  19,  1989: 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

8DSAN  8.  ENOELEITER.  OF  WISCONSIN.  TO  BE  AD- 
MINISTRATOR OP  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

DONALD  J.  ATWOOD.  OP  MASSACHUSETTS.  TO  BE 
DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

ELAINE  L  CHAO.  OP  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  DEPUTY 
SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

WENDELL  LEWIS  WILLKIE  U.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA.  TO  BE  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  COMMERCE. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

MICHAEL  HAYDEN  ARMACOST.  OP  MARYLAND.  A 
CAREER  MEMBER  OP  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OF  CAREER  MINISTER.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  JAPAN 

JAMES  RODERICK  ULLEY.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE 
AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTEN- 
TIARY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE 
PEOPLES  REPUBUC  OP  CHINA. 

TERENCE  A.  TODMAN.  OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  A 
CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OF  CAREER   MINISTER.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
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KZTRAOROINARY    Am}    PlXNlPOTEKTIAItY    OP   THE 
UWTKD  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  ARGENTINA. 

REOOfALD  BARTHOLOMEW  OP  VIROINIA.  A 
CAREER  MEMBER  OP  THE  SENIOR  POREION  SERVICE. 
CLASS  OP  CAREnt  MINISTER.  TO  BE  UNDER  SECRE 
TART  OP  STATE  POR  COORDINATING  SBCURITT  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS. 

PEACE  CORPS 

PAUL  D.  COVERDELU  OP  OEOROLA.  TO  BE  DIRSC 
TOR  OP  THE  PEACE  CORPS. 

OKPAKTMElfT  OP  ACRICULTUHI 

JACK  CALUHAN  PARNELL.  OP  CAUFORNIA.  TO  BE 
DEPWTT  SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

RICHARD  THOMAS  CROWDER.  OP  MINNESOTA.  TO 
BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE  POR 
INTERNATIONAL    APPAIRS    AND    COMMODITY    PRO- 


UMI 


OKPARTMEirr  OP  EDUCATION 

JOHN  THEODORE  SANDERS.  OP  ILLINOIS.  TO  BE 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OP  EDUCATION 

NANCY  MOHR  KENNEDY.  OP  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  FOR  LBOtBLATION.  DEPART- 
MENT OP  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

JAMES  O  MASON.  OF  OEOROLA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST 
ANT  SECRETARY  OP  HEALTH  AND  HintAN  SERVICES 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SIW^ 
JECT  TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

REAR  ADM  HOWARD  B.  THOR8EN.  U8CO  AS  COM- 
MANDER. ATLANTIC  AREA.  US.  COAST  GUARD  WITH 
THE  GRADE  OP  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  SO  SBiVINO. 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UA  COAST 
GUARD  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  ORADE  OF  REAR 
ADMIRAL: 

JOSEPH  E.  VORBACH 

OEOROE  D  PAS8MORE.  JR. 

ERNEST  B  ACKUN.  JR. 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  OP  THE  XTHTTBi 
STATES  COAST  OUARO  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE 
ORADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER  HALF): 

JOHN  N   FAIGLE. 

PETER  A.  BUNCH. 

DAVID  P.  CLANCAOUN1 

WILUAM  J.  BCKER. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

I       THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  POR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
'  THE  UA  AOt  FORCE  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  BRIGADIER 
OKNXRAL  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SECTION  «34. 
TITLE  10  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

COL.  GEORGE  K.  ANDERSON.  ]««->] -0084PR.  REOU 
LAR  AIR  FORCE. 

COU  WILLIAM  J.  BALL.  SOS-SO-TMTFR.  REGULAR  AIR 
FORCE. 

COI>  CHARLES  C  BARNHILU  JR..  lU-W-lTMFR.  REG- 
ULAR AIR  FORCE. 

COU  BILLY  J  BINGHAM.  4«f-44-M«lFR.  REOULAR 
AIR  FORCE 

COU  JAY  D  BLUME.  JR..  4«l-«0-a06SFR.  REGULAR  AIR 
FORCE. 

COU  FREDRIC  N.  BUCKINGHAM.  J1S-42-TMTFR.  REG- 
ULAR  AIR  FORCE. 

COL.  RIRMAN  H.  BURR.  JR..  4S1-M-0449PR.  REGULAR 
AOt  FORCE. 

COU  PATRICK  P.  CARUANA  4a»-U-*MIFR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  JAMES  L.  COLE.  JR..  SM-M-lMtPR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  STEPHEN  P  CONDON.  S0*-«l-Sn4PR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  ROeCOE  M.  COUOILU  1S4'34-2213FR.  REGULAR 
AOt  FORCE. 

COU  GARY  U  CURTIN.  >14-43-7aOTFR.  REGULAR  AIR 
FORCE. 

COU  WILLIAM  a  DAVTITE.  »7-M-«I74FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  WILUAM  M.  DOUGLASS.  SM-M-MUFR.  REGU- 
LAR AOt  FORCE. 

COU  ROBERT  W.  DRKWE8.  (MO-M-MSTFR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  LAWRENCE  P.  FARRELU  JR..  4«l-«3-7>t4FR. 
REGULAR  AIR  FORCE. 

COU  PHILLIP.  J  FORD.  4M-44-UMPR.  REGULAR  AIR 
FORCE. 

COU  CARL  E.  FRANKLIN.  45*-S*-]SSlFR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  RALPH  H.  GRAHAM.  U3^4«-M3«FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  RONALD  D.  GRAY.  tlV-M-UaOPR.  REGULAR  AIR 
FORCE. 

COU  JOHN  C  GRIPFTTH.  4l*-»4-4142FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  THOMAS  R  GRIPnTH.  IM-«t-42I*PR.  REGULAR 
lAOt  FORCE. 

'     COU  OTTO  K.  RABniANK.  SI«-44-n04FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  GERALD  E.  HAHN.  440-40-0(MIFR.  RBOULAR  AIR 
FORCE. 

COU  TRAVIS  E  HARRELU  43l-T4-ia4SFR.  RBOULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  JAMES  P.  HnnCEI.  4U-M-1«MPR.  REGULAR  AIR 


COU  PATRICIA  A  HINNEBURO.  l«ft-aS-90«3FR.  REOU 
LAR  AIR  FORCE. 

COU  JAMES  U  H0B80N.  JR..  4ia-Sa-T6MFR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  C.  JEROME  JONES.  aU-60-1311FR.  REGULAR  AIR 
FORCE. 

COU  JOHN  J.  KELLY.  JR.,  14»-aa-l407FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  ROBERT  E.  LINHARD.  M].440-m«FR,  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  JOHN  G.  LORBER.  4n-4«-TMlPR.  REGULAR  AIR 


COL.  JAMES  E  MCCARTHY.  00«-2»-4«4TFR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  LAWRENCE  A  MITCHELU  a4-«4-M41PR.  REGU- 
LAR AIR  PORCE- 

COU  RICHARD  B.  MYERS.  M»-4a-7M2FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE 

COU  JOHN  M.  NAUSEEF.  0*»-3>-23«FR.  REGULAR  AIR 
FORCE. 

COU  EVERETT  H.  PRATT.  JR..  M7-M-4WMPR.  REGU- 
LAR AIR  FORCE.  

COU  GLENN  A  PROFITT.  II.  3M-MM>WaFR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  HAROLD  H.  RHODEN.  432-74-7S92FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  TEDDY  E.  RINEBARGER.  »10-4a-}331FR.  REGU- 
LAR AIR  FORCE- 

COU  DONALD  B.  SMITH.  4U-44-7IMPR.  REGULAR  AIR 
FORCE. 

COU  PAUL  t  STEIN.  377-42-«4WPR.  REGULAR  AIR 
FORCE. 

COU  EDWIN  E  TEN080.  SS»-52-0387FR.  REGULAR  AIR 
FORCE. 

COU  MICHAEL  J.  TORMA.  434-S«-a5«7FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  ROBIN  G  TORNOW.  3«9-40-34«SFR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE 

COU  RALPH  O.  TOURING.  544-S2-3403PR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE 

COU  MICHAEL  G.  VERGAMINI.  S07-S4-M01PR.  REGU- 
LAR  AIR  FORCE. 

COU  JAMES  U  VICK.  231-S«-01MFR.  REGULAR  AIR 
FORCE. 

COU  DONALD  R.  WALKER.  0«»-3«-M*3FR.  REGULAR 
AIR  FORCE. 

COU  JOHN  D.  WOOD.  300-34-17«3FR.  REGULAR  AIR 
FORCE. 

COU  FREDERICK  A  ZEHRER  III.  M2-M-41UFR.  REG- 
ULAR AIR  FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  Ml.  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RE8PON8IBIUTY  DB8IONATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  Ml; 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  GEN.  OBOROE  U  BUTLER.  »2I-S2->714FR.  VS. 
AIR  FORCE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  POR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  ORADE  IN 
DICATED.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  307. 
TITLE  32.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  AND  SECTIONS  8351. 
(MS.  AND  MM.  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CODE: 


To  be  major  general 

BRIO.  GEN.  PHILIP  G  KILLEY.  3M-30-«MlFG.  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL OUARO  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  Ml.  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  Ml 

To  6e  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  GEN.  HENRY  VICCELLIO.  JR..  4S1-M-9217FR.  VS. 
AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  POR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  TO  THE  ORADE  IN- 
DICATED. UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SECTION  307, 
TTTLE  32,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  AND  SECTIONS  USl 
AND  MM.  TTTIE  10  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COU  DONALD  W  8HEPPERO.  »23-M-2974FG.  AIR  NA 
T10NAL  OUARO  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC 
TION  Ml.  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  Ml 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MAJ.  GEN.  JAMES  S.  CASSITY.  JR..  43»-4»-$273FR.  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
tlKAl  AND«M: 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

COU  ROBERT  E  BRADY.  040-l»-Mn.  VS.  ARMY. 


THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  JOHN  U  BALLANTYN  III.  4«l-42-«M7.  VS 
ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT.  GEN.  EDWARD  HONOR.  224-52-522«.  U.S.  ARMY. 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  COLONELS  OP  THE 
MARINE  CORPS  POR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMA- 
NENT GRADE  OF  BRIGADIER  OENERAU  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 624: 


CHARLES  C.  KRULAK. 
JEFFREY  W.  08TER. 
PAUL  K.  VAN  RIPER. 
CHARLES  E.  WILHELM. 
PETER  D  WILLIAMS. 


WAYNE  T.  ADAMS. 
ARTHUR  C.  BLADES. 
JAMES  A.  BRABHAM.  JR. 
GARY  E.  BROWN. 
MICHAEL  J.  BYRON 
THOMAS  V  DRAUDE. 
JEFFERSON  D.  HOWELU 
JR. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  COLONELS  OF  THE 
MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  POR  PROMOTION  TO  THE 
PERMANENT  ORADE  OP  BRIGADIER  GENERAL. 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  Ml 2: 

JOHN  THOMAS  COYNE.  MICHAEL  IRA  NEIU 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  POLLOWINGNAMED  REAR  ADMIRALS  (LOWER 
HALF)  IN  THE  UNE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 
POR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OP 
REAR  ADMIRAU  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED 
STATES  (X)DE,  SECTION  924,  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS THEREFOR  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 


RALPH  WHITAKER  WEST, 

JR. 
JIMMY  PAPPAS, 
LARRY  GENE  VOOT. 
EDWARD  BIOELOW 

BAKER,  JR. 
JESSE  JIMINEZ 

HERNANDEZ. 
THOMAS  ALEXANDER 

MERCER. 
RICHARD  CHESTER 

MACKE. 
KENNETH  LEROY 

CARL8EN 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

DAVIS  VI 
JAMES  BERNARD  GREENE. 

JR. 


JAMES  EDWARD  TAYLOR. 
ROLAND  GEORGE 

OUILBAULT 
PHILLIP  DON  SMITH. 
GEORGE  HENRY 

STROHSAHU  JR. 
DAVID  MICHAEL 

BENNETT. 
LEIGHTON  WARREN 

SMITH.  JR. 
HENRY  CLAYTON 

MCKINNEY 
DAVID  BROOKS 

ROBINSON 
JEROME  FROST  SMITH. 

JR. 
JOSEPH  PAUL  REASON. 


ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

WALTER  H  CANTRELU 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (CRYPTOLOOT) 

JAMES  STEPHEN  MCFARLAND. 

THE  POLLOWINO-NAMED  REAR  ADMIRALS  (LOWER 
HALF)  OP  THE  RESERVE  OP  THE  US  NAVY  POR  PER 
BtANENT  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMI 
RAL  IN  THE  UNE  AND  STAFF  CORPS.  AS  INDICATED 
PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  5912: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 

STEPHEN  GORDON  YUSEM. 
RICHARD  KENNETH  MAUGHLIN. 
DAVID  ANTHONY  JANES. 
WALLACE  NES8LER  GUTHRIE.  JR. 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER  (TAR) 
RICHARD  KENNER  CHAMBERS. 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICER 
ROBERT  CONRAD  NUSS. 

SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICER 
JAMES  HOCK  MAYER. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAPTAINS  OF  THE  RE 
SERVE  OF  THE  US  NAVY  POR  PERMANENT  PROMO 
TION  TO  THE  ORADE  OP  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER 
HALFi  IN  THE  UNE  AND  STAPP  CORPS.  AS  INDICATED 
PURSUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  5912: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 

THOMAS  CHRISTOPHER  IRWIN. 
JOHN  TWOHEY  NATTER. 
RONALD  RHYS  MORGAN. 
KENNETH  WILUAM  PnTIOREW. 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFTICia 
KENNETH  PAUL  MANNING. 


I         MI 

MORRie  DANII 

St 

DOUGLAS  MAT 

CKi 

WILLIAM  ANDI 

THE  POLLOWI 

ON   THE   RETIRl 

UNDER     THE     F 

STATES  CODE.  S 


VICE  ADM.  RC 
NAVY. 

THE  FOLLOWl 
ON  THE  RETIR 
UNDER  THE  F 
STATES  CODE.  S 


VICE  ADM.  ED' 
NAVY. 

THE  FOLLOW 
PROVISIONS  OP 
TION  Ml.  TO  BE 
TANCE  AND  RE 
PRE8IDBNT  UNI 
SECTION  Ml: 


VICE   ADM.    S" 

U.S.  NAVY. 

THE  FOLLOW 
PROVISIONS  OF 
TION  Ml.  TO  BE 
TANCE  AND  RF 
PRESIDENT  UN 
SECTION  Ml: 


REAR  ADM.  (S 
1310  U.S.  NAVY. 

THE  FOLLOW 
PROVISIONS  OI 
TION  Ml.  TO  Bl 
TANCE  AND  Rl 
PRESIDENT  UN 
SECTION  MI; 
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TO  BE  PLACED 
ICATED  UNDER 
)  STATES  CODE. 


TO  BE  PLACED 
ICATED  UNDER 
•  STATES  CODE. 


KRULAK. 

OSTER. 
N  RIPE31. 
.  WILHELM. 
ILLIAMS. 


IRALS  IU3WER 
STATES  NAVY 
NT  ORADE  OF 
■X  10.  UNITED 
rO  QUALIFICA- 

<n. 


MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICER 
MORRIS  DANIEL  KERSTEIN. 

SUPPLY  CORPS  OFFICER 
DOUOU^  MATTHEW  MOORE.  JR. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OFFICER 
WILLIAM  ANDREW  STEWART,  JR. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  ROBERT  P.  DUNN.  J31-22-104S/IJI0.  U.S. 
NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITIE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  EDWARD  H.  MARTIN.  JS5-38-16M/1310.  VS. 

NAVY.  „„ 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION «C1  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR- 
TANCE AND  RESPONSIBILITY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  Ml: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  STANLEY  R.  ARTHUR.  278-30-97*5/1310. 
Tj  o  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION »01.  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  Ml; 


To  be  vice  admiral 


REAR  ADM.  (SELECTEE)  JOHN  K.  READY.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310  U.S.  NAVY  _ 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER,  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION MI  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OF  IMPOR- 
TANCE AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  Ml; 


To  be  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  JONATHAN  T.  HOWE.  XXX-XX-XXXX/1110.  U.S. 
NAVY. 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SEC- 
TION Ml.  TO  BE  ASSIGNED  TO  A  POSITION  OP  IMPOR 
TANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DESIGNATED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  Ml; 

To  be  vice  admiral 

VICE  ADM.  JOHN  A.  BALDWIN.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX/1110. 
VS.  NAVY. 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  UNDA  L 
BOYLE.  AND  ENDING  CHARLES  P.  BETHELL.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
MARCH  8.  1989. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJOR 
ELMER  D.  BALLARD.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AND  ENDING  MAJOR 
MICHAEL  R.  CONGER.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
MARCH  9.  1989. 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DARRELL  U 
COOK.  AND  ENDING  GARY  L.  CARLSON.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
MARCH  17.  1989. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MICHAEL  D. 
BENNER.  AND  ENDING  DARLENE  R  ZUBER.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  JAN- 
UARY 3.  1989. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RALPH  P.  AARON. 
AND  ENDING  JOHN  G.  ZADROW.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANU- 
ARY 3.  1989. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOSEPH  E.  ABO- 
DEELY.  AND  ENDING  ROSEN  J  LAWSIN.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ON  FEB- 
RUARY 21.  1989.  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY  22.  1989. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  HOWARD  M. 
BOWE.  AND  ENDING  JOHN  I  LAURIDSEN.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ON 
MARCH  1,  1989,  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD  OF  MARCH  2,  1989. 


ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  NAMAN  X. 
BARNES.  AND  ENDING  THOMAS  R.  SOUTHARD.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ON 
MARCH  1.  1989.  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRB8SION- 
AL  RECORD  OF  MARCH  2.  1989. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  CHARLES  W  ACK- 
ERMAN.  AND  ENDING  MUSHTAG  H  KAHN.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ON 
MARCH  1.  1989.  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSION- 
AlL  RECORD  OP  MARCH  2.  1989. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MERRITT  J  AL- 
DRICH.  AND  ENDING  BRUCE  E.  WILSON.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ON 
MARCH  1.  1989.  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD  OP  MARCH  2.  1989. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOSE  AGUIRRE. 
AND  ENDING  MICHAEL  L  WYATT.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP 
MARCH  7,  1989. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  GEORGE  W. 
ABBOTT.  AND  ENDING  4120A.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  MARCH  17.  1989. 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD  . 

COAST  GUARD  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINO  KEN- 
NETH F.  SOLOMON.  AND  ENDING  DANIEL  J.  ZED  AN. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY  8.  1989. 

COAST  GUARD  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOHN  C. 
GRIGGS.  AND  ENDING  FREDERICK  GONZALES. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  ON  FEBRUARY  21.  1989.  AND  APPEARED  IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OP  FEBRUARY  22. 
1989 

COAST  GUARD  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  PAUL  A. 
WOLF.  AND  ENDING  CHARLES  J.  HONOROW8KI. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  ON  FEBRUARY  21.  1989.  AND  APPEARED  IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY  22. 
1989. 

IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RANDALL  OTTO 
ABSHIER.  AND  ENDING  JACK  EUGENE  TURNER. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  ON  FEBRUARY  21.  1989.  AND  APPEARED  IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY  22. 
1989. 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  BRUCE  CHARLES 
ADAMS.  AND  ENDING  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
HEBURN.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY 
THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD  OF  MARCH  7.  1989. 
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April  19,  1989 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetinK-^.  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  tteek. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  20.  1989.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nominations  of 
Constance  Homer,  of  the  District  of 
Coluinbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Mary 
Sheila  Gall,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Human  Develop- 
ment Se.-\4ces. 

SD-215 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  (he  nomination  of 
Michael  W.  Farrell.  cf  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  promote  and  encourage  national 
and  community  service,  including  S.  3. 
S.  232.  S.  322.  S.  382.  S.  408.  S.  539,  S. 
540.  S.  541.  S.  576.  and  S.  650. 

SD-430 

MAY  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  focusing  on  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

SD-192 


2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  focusing  on  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

SD-192 

MAY  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  global  warming  and 
Corporate     Average     Fuel     Economy 
[CAFE]  standards. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings   on    export    controls 
over  chemical  biological  materials. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  European  Com- 
munity's (EC)  program  to  complete  its 
internal  market  by  1992. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East.  Pakistan,  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  247,  to  increase 
the    efficiency    and    effectiveness    of 


State   energy    and    conservation    pro- 
grams. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John  R.  Bolton,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organizations  Affairs,  Doug- 
las P.  MulhoUand,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
telligence and  Research,  and  Morris 
Berthold  Abram,  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Europe- 
an Office  of  the  United  Nations. 

SD-419 

MAY  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continued  hearings  on  pro[>osed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  future  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1990   for  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

SD-192 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  risk  re- 
tention. 

SR-253 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Herman  Jay  Cohen,  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs. 

SD-419 

MAY  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs     of     the     Departments     of 
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Labor.   Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  694,  to  extend 
the  authority  for  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve. 

SD-366 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1990   for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  rural  hospitals  and 
their  ability  to  deliver  health  care  to 
Medicare  recipients. 

SD-215 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  809,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  1991  for 
the       United       States       Information 

Agency. 

SD-419 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  certain  programs  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies. 

SD-192 

Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  problem 
Of  industrialized  countries  manipulat- 
ing the  value  of  their  currencies  to 
maintain  a  trade  surplus,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  U.S.  response  to  this  practice. 

SD-215 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ronald  Frank  Lehman  II,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
Richard  Reeves  Burt,  of  Arizona,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  Head  of  Delega- 
tion on  Nuclear  and  Space  Talks  and 
Chief  Negotiator  on  Strategic  Nuclear 

Arms. 

j  SD-419 

MAY  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs     of     the     Departments     of 
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Labor.   Health   and   Human   Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  space  transporta- 
tion. 

SD-253 

MAY  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Impact  of  Sec- 
tion 89,  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986,  nondiscrimination  rules  applica- 
ble to  employer-provided  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

SD-215 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  inter- 
national narcotics. 

SD-192 

MAY  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-192 

MAY  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  rural  development. 

SD-332 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  space  commercial- 
ization. 

SR-253 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  export  controls 
over  chemical  biological  materials. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  trans- 
portation trust  funds. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  83,  to  estab- 
lish the  amount  of  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  uranium  enrich- 
ment program  that  have  not  previous- 
ly  been   recovered   from   enrichment 
customers  in  the  charges  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  its  customers. 

SD-366 
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MAY  12 


9:30  a.m. 
Aporopriations 

L.ibor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate s  for  fisial  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Donald  Phinney  Gregg,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  John  Cameron  Monjo,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia. 

SD-419 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  National  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SR-301 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
within  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

SR-301 

MAY  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances.    Environmental    Over- 
sight. Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  procedures 
relating  to  the   use  of  chemicals  in 
food  crops. 

SD-406 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-138 

MAY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  rural  develop- 
ment. 

SR-332 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Office     of     the     Inspector     General. 
Disaster    Assistance,    and 
Schools     and      Hospitals 


Office  of 
American 
Abroad. 


SD-116 
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MAT  17 

9:30  a.Ri. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  biological  weapons 
proliferation. 

SE>-342 
10:00  a.in. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  trading  practices 
in  the  commodity  futures  markets. 

SR-332 

MAY  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation,  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion, Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  Export-Import  Bank. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

VA,  HIJD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-116 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  nuclear  and  missile 
proliferation. 

SD-342 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    U.S.    Civil 
Rights   Conunission's   effects   on    the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

SD-116 

JUNE  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To    hold    hearings   on   S.    710.    S.    711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SD-106 
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1:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  refu- 
gees and  migration. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SD-106 

JUNE  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711. 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SD-106 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SD-106 

JUNE  6 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 

JUNE7 
9:30  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse 
prevention. 

SD-342 

JUNE  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 


ApHl  19,  1989 


JUNE  13 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Poreigrn  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 


CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1990   for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years   1990  and   1991   for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

SH-219 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  independent  agency 
status  for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-215 


POSTPONEMENTS 


APRIL  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    global    climate 
change  and  efforts  to  predict  green- 
house warming. 

SR-253 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— riicsrfay,  April  25.  1989 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer 

Gracious  God.  as  You  have  promised 
to  hear  the  prayers  and  petitions  of 
our  hearts,  we  ask  that  You  will  bless 
us  with  the  refreshment  of  Your 
Spirit,  and  give  us  Your  peace  that 
passes  all  human  understanding. 
When  we  have  missed  the  mark,  we 
have  been  forgiven.  When  we  have 
sought  to  do  the  good  works  of  justice. 
Your  word  has  pointed  the  way.  Con- 
tinue to  be  with  us.  O  God,  this  day 
and  every  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The     SPEAKER.     The     gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Applegate]  will  kindly 
come  forward  and  lead  our  colleagues 
in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  and  its  role  in  es- 
tablishing our  Nations  system  of  State  Co- 
operative Extension  Services. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  678.  An  act  to  make  a  correction  In 
the  Education  and  Training  for  a  Competi- 
tive America  Act  of  1988. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  joint  resolu- 
tions and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  30,  1989.  as  "National  Society  of  the 
Sons  Of  the  American  Revolution  Centenni- 
al Day": 


S.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  28,  1989.  as  Flight  Attendant  Safety 
Professionals"  Day";  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  28.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Airborne  units  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-874.  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate  appoints  Mr.  Mitchell  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  vice  Mr.  Hatfield. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-874.  the 
President  of  the  Senate  appoints  Mr. 
Hatfield  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  vice  Mr.  Weicker. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 96.  agreed  to  April  18.  1989.  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
and  Mr.  Lautenberg,  as  members  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  ceremonies  in 
New  York  City  on  April  29-30.  1989. 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary 
of  George  Washington's  inauguration. 
The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-29,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  98-459,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Majors  of  Iowa,  to  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Aging,  vice  Dr.  Russell  Mills, 
effective  March  22,  1989. 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-380,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  Mr.  Robb  to  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, vice  Mr.  Sasser. 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
pursuant  to  sections  276h-276k,  of 
title  22,  United  States  Code,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  Mr.  Fowler,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  101st  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Ixtapa,  Mexico,  April  27-May  1,  1989. 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
pursuant  to  section  1295(b)  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President  appoints 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion and  Mr.  Inouye  at  large,  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
pursuant  to  section  194(a)  of  title  14. 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President  appoints 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,   and  Transporta- 


tion and  Mr.  Dodd  at  large,  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
pursuant  to  section  6968(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President  appoints 
Ms.  MiKULSKi  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  Mr.  Sarbanes  at 
large,  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
pursuant  to  section  9355(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President  appoints 
Mr.  WiRTH  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  Mr.  DeConcini  at 
large,  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
pursuant  to  section  4355(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President  appoints 
Mr.  Reid  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Mr.  Shelby  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy. 


APPOINTMENT     AS     ADDITIONAL 
MINORITY  MEMBER  TO 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 

AGING 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clauses  6  (f)  and  (i)  of 
rule  X,  the  Chair  appoints  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  James]  as  an 
additional  minority  member  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging. 


APPOINTMENT     AS     ADDITIONAL 
MINORITY  MEMBER  TO 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 

HUNGER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  103,  House  Reso- 
lution 84,  101st  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  as  an  additional 
minority  member  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger. 


PRAYER  FOR  THE  VICTIMS  ON 
THE  U.S.S.  "IOWA" 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  attended  the  memorial  service  in 
Norfolk,  VA,  for  the  47  U.S.S.  Iowa 
sailors  who  were  tragically  lost  on 
April  19.  All  Americans  join  us  in 
mourning  this  great  loss,  and  we 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 


a  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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families  and  shipmates  who  grieve  for 
those  who  died. 

A  special  word  of  condolence  is  for 
Capt.  Fred  Moosally.  who  many  of  my 
colleagues  remember  as  Chief  of  the 
House  Navy  Liaison.  This  loss  is  per- 
sonal to  me,  as  I  sailed  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Iowa  this  past  E>ecember. 

The  sacrifice  made  by  these  men  is  a 
Jolting  reminder  of  the  dangers  faced 
by  those  who  choose  to  serve  at  sea. 
Too  often  we  forget  that  military  serv- 
ice is  an  occupation  filled  with  danger. 
It  is  sad  that  it  takes  a  misfortune 
such  as  this  to  remind  us  that  some- 
times the  ultimate  sacrifice  must  be 
paid  so  that  the  rest  of  us  Americans 
can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  liberty. 

Our  prayer  at  this  sad  time  can  be 
found  in  these  words  from  the  Navy 
hymn: 

Of  all  the  souls  that  in  her  sailed 
Let  not  one  life  in  thee  have  failed: 
But  hear  from  heaven  our  sailor's  cry. 
And  grant  eternal  life  on  high! 


UMI 


RESOLUTION  CONDEMNING  EX- 
CESSIVE AND  LETHAL  USE  OF 
FORCE  BY  SOVIET  TROOPS  IN 
SOVIET  GEORGIA 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
ton],  and  specifically  his  references  to 
the  eminent  captain  of  the  Iowa, 
Capt.  Fred  Moosally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore  the  excessive 
and  lethal  actions  taken  by  Soviet 
troops  on  April  9,  in  responding  to  the 
thousands  demonstrating  peacefully 
for  greater  freedom  and  the  restora- 
tion of  their  basic  human  rights,  in 
Tbilisi,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Georgia  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Certainly  every  nation  has  a  right  to 
maintain  peace  within  its  borders. 
However,  security  cannot  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  crack  Moscow  forces  to 
attack  thousands  of  peaceful  demon- 
strators with  clubs,  sharpened  spades, 
and,  as  reported  by  the  Georgian 
Health  Ministry,  with  toxic  chemical 
agents  that  cause  nerve  paralysis,  de- 
lirium, and  death.  From  the  actions  of 
the  Soviet  troops  on  that  sad  day, 
there  were  scores  of  fatalities,  and 
over  200  injuries. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory  of 
every  major  human  rights  agreement 
from  the  Universal  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights  to  the  Helsinki  accords. 
They  must  he  held  accountable  for  the 
actions  as  it  responds  to  the  legiti- 
mately expressed  voice  of  its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  introducing  a 
House  resolution  tomorrow,  which 
condemns  the  excessive  and  lethal  use 
of  force  by  the  Soviet  troops  respond- 
ing to  the  April  9  demonstration  in 
Tbilisi.  It  also  calls  upon  the  Soviet 
Government  to  investigate  the  allega- 


tions that  toxic  chemical  agents  were 
used  by  the  Soviet  troops,  and  if  the 
allegations  prove  true,  to  take  steps  to 
assure  that  they  will  not  be  used 
again.  Finally,  my  resolution  will  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  its 
commitment  made  in  signing  the  vari- 
ous human  rights  agreements,  and  to 
heed  the  demands  of  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Georgia  for  the  exercise 
of  their  basic  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms. 

This  is  an  important  message  to  send 
to  both  the  Soviet  Government,  and  to 
all  who  are  standing  up  to  tyranny 
and  calling  for  greater  freedom  and 
change.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  when  I  introduce  my  resolution  re- 
garding Soviet  Georgia  tomorrow. 


DVA,  DOD,  AND  SSA  RESPOND- 
ING TO  "IOWA  •  TRAGEDY 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  what  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Skelton]  said,  as  well  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McEwEN]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  all  saddened 
by  the  news  last  week  of  the  tragic  ex- 
plosion on  the  battleship  Iowa  which 
cost  the  lives  of  47  servicemen. 

I'm  sure  that  many  of  us  will  receive 
inquiries  about  what  the  Government 
will  do  for  the  families  of  those  killed. 

The  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration  are 
providing  casualty  assistance  to  the 
families  to  help  them  apply  for  their 
benefits. 

Social  Security  death  benefits  will  be 
paid  in  some  of  these  cases. 

The  Department  of  Defense  provides 
a  death  payment  of  6  months  salary, 
funeral  costs,  and  medical  benefits  to 
survivors  under  CHAMPUS. 

The  widows  and  children  of  the  vic- 
tims may  receive  any  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing benefits  from  the  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs:  Dependency  and 
Indemnity  Compensation  each  month. 
College  Education  for  the  Children  of 
the  deceased,  and  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  of  up  to  $50,000.  I  am 
advised  that  all  47  servicemembers  car- 
ried the  maximum  coverage.  Further- 
more, survivors  of  those  who  were  par- 
ticipating in  the  Montgomery  GI  bill 
education  assistance  program  will  gen- 
erally be  eligible  for  a  death  benefit- 
Si. 200. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  told  that 
about  six  of  the  families  live  in  the 
Norfolk  area  and  the  rest  are  located 
throughout  the  country.  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  all  benefits  claims 
will  be  processed  quickly  by  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
TO  DESIGNATE  MAY  29,  1989  AS 
NATIONAL  DAY  OF  REMEM- 
BRANCE FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OF 
THE  U.S.S.    -IOWA" 

(Mr.  GRANDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  first  observances  of  what  we  now 
know  as  Memorial  Day.  the  ranks  of 
those  we  honor  have  swelled  with  the 
men  and  women  who  have  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  while  defending  this 
great  country.  Last  week.  47  crewmem- 
bers  of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa  joined  these 
ranks  when  an  explosion  in  their  gun 
turret  ended  their  lives. 

On  the  29th  of  next  month,  the  citi- 
zens of  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country  will  pause  to  honor  those  who 
have  died  in  uniform,  but  for  some  of 
these  cities  and  towns,  this  Memorial 
Day  will  have  added  significance— for 
these  are  the  cities  and  towns  that 
these  sailors  called  home. 

I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  all 
the  citizens  of  this  land  when  I  extend 
to  their  families  and  loved  ones  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  and  our  deepest 
appreciation  for  the  sacrifice  that  has 
been  thrust  upon  them.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  along  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Iowa  Congressional  del- 
egation introduced  a  resolution  today 
to  designate  May  29.  1989,  as  the  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  for  the 
Victims  of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa," 

We  have  asked  everything  of  these 
men  and,  in  return,  we  can  offer  com- 
paratively little.  But  we  owe  them  and 
their  families  the  simple  debt  of  re- 
membrance—and that  we  will  eagerly 
give. 

We  will  not  soon  forget  the  tragedy 
of  the  Iowa.  A  soldier's  death  is  always 
a  tragedy,  but  the  death  of  the  47  men 
on  the  U.S.S.  Iowa  last  week  is  a  re- 
minder that  freedom  and  liberty  do 
not  come  cheaply,  be  it  in  peacetime 
or  in  war.  These  men  have  indeed 
served  their  country  courageously.  We 
will  miss  them. 


D  1210 

THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

CANNOT     WAIT     3     YEARS     TO 
SETTLE  THIS  MATTER 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  far 
from  these  halls  a  controversy  rages  in 
my  district.  Today  the  press  reports 
that  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  decided  to  list  the  spotted  owl  as 
threatened  throughout  its  range. 

If  these  press  reports  are  accurate, 
this  settles  nothing.  Both  sides  in  this 
dispute  are  now  faced  with  up  to  3 
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years  of  uncertainty  as  the  bureaucra- 
cy proposes  and  prepares  management 
plans  as  to  how  to  handle  the  manage- 
ment of  the  spotted  owl  in  our  forests 
into  the  future. 

The  people  of  my  district  and  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
cannot  wait  3  years  to  settle  this  issue. 
It  is  too  important.  Perhaps  for  once 
the  industry  who  needs  the  certainty 
of  timber  supplies  and  the  environ- 
mentalists who  want  certainty  for  the 
protection  of  old  growth  have  some- 
thing in  common. 

I  believe  they  need  to  get  together, 
sit  down  at  the  settlement  table,  and 
we  in  Congress  need  to  urge  that  these 
management  plans  be  greatly  acceler- 
ated and  they  be  put  in  place  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  we  can  have  cer- 
tainty, both  as  to  the  protection  of  the 
old  growth  that  the  environmentalists 
want,  and  the  certainty  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  timber  supply  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  industry  in  the  Northwest. 

In  addition,  I  renew  my  request  to 
the  President  and  ask  for  the  support 
of  this  body  in  immediate  restrictions 
on  the  export  of  raw  logs  to  Japan.  We 
cannot  keep  exporting  our  logs  while 
our  mills  fall  silent  for  lack  of  supply. 

Finally,  I  urge  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  ex- 
pedite my  request  to  develop  alternate 
harvest  plans  and  sale  plans  through- 
out the  Northwest  so  that  we  can  have 
some  timber  harvested  this  summer.  I 
will  not  stand  idly  by. 

These  are  our  forests,  these  are  our 
future.  If  it  requires  congressional 
intervention,  I  am  ready  to  make 
those  tough  decisions,  too. 


made.  As  the  bipartisan  accord  makes 
clear:  "To  be  successful,  the  Central 
American  peace  process  cannot  be 
based  on  promises  alone.  It  must  be 
based  on  credible  standards  of  compli- 
ance [and]  strict  timetables  for  en- 
forcement." 

This  bill  codifies  these  commit- 
menU.  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  NICARAGUA 
ACT 

(Mr.  CHANDLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  join  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]  in  introducing 
the  Democracy  in  Nicaragua  Act. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  and  had  86  cosponsors,  in- 
cluding 39  Democrats  and  9  chairmen. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Tesoro 
Beach  Accord  by  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Presidents  and  the  bipartisan 
policy  on  Central  America  agreed  to 
by  our  leadership  and  the  President, 
we  need  to  come  together  and  state 
clearly  the  reforms  needed  to  ensure 
free  and  fair  elections  in  Nicaragua 
next  year. 

Today  marks  the  first  deadline  of 
the  Tesoro  Beach  Accord.  Once  again, 
the  Sandinistas  have  promised  full  de- 
mocracy, and  once  again  we  wait  for 
action  without  result. 

We  in  Congress  need  a  clear,  defini- 
tive scorecard  for  Sandinista  compli- 
ance   with    the    promises    they    have 


THE  FORGOTTEN  PEOPLE  OF 
LEBANON 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  for- 
gotten people  of  Lebanon.  As  we 
gather  here  today,  Syrian  gunners 
supplied  by  the  Soviets  are  attacking 
the  civilian  population  of  Beirut,  shell- 
ing hospitals  and  schools,  killing 
women,  children,  and  the  elderly. 

These  attacks  are  an  act  of  brutality 
that  is  barbaric  and  inhumane,  an  un- 
civilized strike  at  the  spirit  of  a  people 
who  wish  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Syrian  occupiers. 

The  shelling  is  a  cowardly  attack  on 
the  defenseless,  a  shameful  act  that 
deserves  the  condemnation  of  the 
decent,  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  ask  that  President  Bush  take 
action  in  response  to  this  unspeakable 
terror,  that  the  moral  position  of  the 
United  States  be  clearly  stated,  and 
that  we  denounce  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible manner  this  Syrian  aggression. 

Our  friends  are  calling  out  to  us  for 
help,  Mr.  President.  Deaf  ears  are  not 
our  style.  Speak  out,  sir,  please  speak 
out. 


All  of  this  has  served  to  create  an  in- 
creasingly tense  and  unstable  situa- 
tion. The  Soviets  and  Cubans  are 
smacking  their  lips  in  anticipation  of 
another  opening  for  Communist  ex- 
pansion in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

My  friends,  our  policy  toward 
Panama  has  failed.  Our  sanctions  are 
starving  the  Panamanian  people,  and 
our  "wait  and  see"  attitude  fails  to  do 
anything  about  Noriega.  The  problem 
is  growing  worse  by  the  day,  and  those 
folks  don't  know  who  their  friends  are 
anymore. 

I  dont  like  the  idea  of  bargaining 
with  drug  runners,  but  even  less  do  I 
like  the  thought  of  another  Nicaragua 
in  Central  America,  and  even  less  do  I 
like  the  thought  of  allowing  many 
years  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
between  our  two  nations  to  go  down 
the  drain. 

President  Bush  and  Secretary  Baker 
must  work  out  and  implement  a  realis- 
tic plan  for  weaning  Noriega  from  his 
role  as  dictator  and  rebuilding  the 
economy  of  our  beleaguered  friends. 


WHAT  IS  GOING  ON  IN  PANAMA? 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  vote  on  funding  for  the 
Panama  Canal  which  raises  an  impor- 
tant question:  What  is  going  on  down 
there? 

In  February  of  last  year.  Federal 
courts  indicted  General  Noriega  on 
drug  trafficking  charges.  Within  2 
months,  the  United  States  imposed 
economic  sanctions  on  that  generally 
friendly  nation. 

What  has  been  the  result?  Let  me 
tell  you: 

General  Noriega  is  stronger  than 
ever.  He  has  imprisoned  his  enemies, 
consolidated  his  control  over  the  mili- 
tary, and  suspended  basic  freedoms. 

The  Panamanian  economy  is  plum- 
meting. People  are  suffering.  The  poor 
segment  of  the  population  has  in- 
creased dramatically,  and  the  GNP  de- 
clined almost  50  percent  last  year. 


IT   IS   TIME   WE   STAND   UP   FOR 

OUR  POLICEMEN  AND 

STRAIGHTEN    THIS    MESS    OUT 

IN    THE    "KILLING    FIELDS"    OF 

AMERICA 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
murder  rate  in  America  is  an  indict- 
ment on  Congress.  We  had  20,000  mur- 
ders in  America  last  year,  and  over  185 
policemen  were  gunned  down  alone. 

The  sad  fact  is  50  percent  of  all  cop 
killers  are  back  on  the  street  in  less 
than  6  years  in  America.  Think  about 
it.  That  is  ridiculous. 

What  is  next?  Will  judges  in  Amer- 
ica like  in  Central  America,  will  they 
be  targets?  Will  they  start  killing  our 
court  officials? 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  create  a  Federal  death  penalty 
for  anyone  who  murders  a  policeman 
or  an  official  of  the  court.  It  would 
also  apply  to  serial  killers  and  mass 
murderers,  and  to  any  criminal  enter- 
prise who  has  a  contract  murder  to 
further  their  particular  illegal  enter- 
prise. 

I  am  asking  Congress  to  go  beyond 
the  lip  service,  and  I  am  asking  Con- 
gress today  to  straighten  out  what  has 
become  the  killing  fields  of  America, 
our  streets.  I  think  it  is  time  the  tax- 
payers should  not  be  feeding  people 
like  Richard  Speck,  Charles  Manson, 
Son-of-Sam,  Donald  Harvey,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  we  look  at  the  victims' 
rights  in  this  country.  The  criminals 
seem  to  have  all  the  rights. 

It  is  time  we  stand  up  for  our  police- 
men and  straighten  this  mess  out  in 
the  killing  fields  of  America. 
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COMMENDING  PRESIDENT  BUSH 
ON  FORMING  A  WORKING 
GROUP  ON  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remariis.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  President 
Bush  on  forming  a  Working  Group  on 
Rural  Development  within  his  admin- 
istration. Agriculture  Secretary  Yeut- 
ter  along  with  many  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  will  be  part  of  this 
Working  Group  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment which  will  ensure  that  the  needs 
of  rural  areas  are  better  served  by  a 
more  efficient  coordination  of  Federal 
services. 

Chaired  by  Secretary  Yeutter  and 
reporting  to  the  White  House  Econom- 
ic Policy  Council,  the  working  group 
will  assume  a  great  deal  of  the  respon- 
siblity  I  have  been  urging  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  take  on  rural  develop- 
ment in  the  last  several  years. 

More  than  2  years  ago.  I  requested 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
review  all  Federal  programs  to  deter- 
mine those  that  are  essentially  rural, 
and  to  recommend  which  of  those  pro- 
grams could  be  made  more  productive 
by  being  located  in  a  new  Rural  Devel- 
opment Administration.  That  report 
was  delivered  to  me  early  this  year. 

Generally.  GAO  found  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  does  not  have  a  good 
idea  of  how  many  Federal  programs 
are  meant  for  rural  America.  Nor  does 
the  Government  know  how  many  Fed- 
eral dollars  actually  get  to  the  more 
than  2.000  rural  counties  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  why  I  believe  the  Presidents 
Working  Group  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment is  vital  to  rural  America.  Evalu- 
ating existing  programs,  developing 
policy  options  for  Federal.  State,  and 
local  involvement,  and  determining 
how  to  best  leverage  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's expertise  are  absolutely 
necessary  steps  for  rural  development 
initiatives. 

In  addition  to  the  USDA.  the  work- 
ing groups  membership  will  include 
representatives  from  the  Departments 
of  Treasury,  Commerce.  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Transportation, 
and  the  Department  of  Education  as 
well  as  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  White  House  Office  of 
Policy  Development. 

The  makeup  of  the  working  group 
accurately  reflects  the  fact  that  the 
challenges  of  rural  development  are 
more  than  just  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture; that  a  govemmentwide  initia- 
tive is  needed  to  improve  the  lives  of 
the  60  million  people  who  live  in  rural 
America. 


a  1220 
LESS  PROFITS  FOR  EXXON 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  mad  as  hell  and 
they  are  not  going  to  take  it  any  more. 
They  do  not  want  the  Exxons  of  the 
world  to  screw  up  the  environment 
and  be  paid  for  it. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  deny  Exxon  that  right  to  be 
able  to  pass  those  costs  off  to  the 
American  people.  The  costs  will 
exceed  $600  million  of  your  taxpayers' 
money.  We  have  already  allowed  them 
to  be  able  to  increase  the  cost  of  gaso- 
line from  10  to  15  cents,  and  if  that  is 
added  up  over  a  year's  time,  that  is  a 
billion  dollars,  for  every  penny,  that  is 
$10  to  $15  billion  that  they  are  taking 
from  the  consumers. 

We  cannot  continue  to  see  the  oil 
leeches,  their  partners  in  crime,  con- 
tinue to  raise  these  prices.  They  are  on 
the  backs  of  the  American  consumers 
and  they  are  sucking  the  lifeblood 
from  them.  They  can  afford  it.  Let  us 
take  that  money  from  their  profits, 
not  our  pockets. 

Join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 


rarily  the  surtax.  Let  us  focus  instead 
on  the  real  problem  and  find  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  the  discrimina- 
tory catastrophic  surtax.  I  continue  to 
lead  the  effort  in  that  regard. 


CATASTROPHIC  SURTAX  IS 
DISCRIMINATORY 

(Mr.  ARCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  suggested  that 
the  Treasury  Department  concurs  in 
the  revised  estimates  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  which  indi- 
cate that  revenues  from  Medicare  cat- 
astrophic surtax  exceed  original  pro- 
jections by  nearly  $5  billion,  the 
amount  the  tax  should  be  reduced. 

Senior  citizens  should  not  be  delud- 
ed by  this  temporary  relief.  Costs  of 
the  program  will  escalate  over  time 
and  the  surtax  will  go  up  again.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation against  the  elderly  and  that  is 
to  abolish  the  surtax  as  the  method  of 
funding. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  prom- 
ised a  maximum  tax  rate  for  Ameri- 
cans of  28  percent.  Now,  as  a  result  of 
the  catastrophic  illness  legislation,  we 
have  broken  that  promise  to  the  elder- 
ly by  increasing  their  tax  rates  to  a 
maximum  of  38  percent,  the  highest 
level  paid  by  any  group  of  Americans. 
With  the  interaction  of  Social  Securi- 
ty earnings  limitation  and  the  tax  on 
50  percent  of  Social  Security  benefits, 
many  older  Americans  will  pay  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  as  high  as  110  percent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  trap  created  by  the  suggestion 
that  all  we  need  to  do  is  reduce  tempo- 


NUCLEAR  STANDARDIZATION 
BILL 

(Mr.  CLEMENT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
to  encourage  the  development  and  use 
of  standardized  plant  (lesigns  and  to 
improve  the  nuclear  licensing  and  reg- 
ulatory process. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  util- 
ities have  not  ordered  new  nuclear 
powerplants  for  10  years  and  are  not 
expected  to  until  conditions  affecting 
the  nuclear  power  industry  improve. 

Our  Nation  is  presently  over  40  per- 
cent dependent  on  foreign  oil.  If  cur- 
rent trends  continue,  that  figure  will 
rise  to  an  alarming  60  percent  or  more 
by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Oil  imports 
for  electric  generation  could  rise  by  a 
million  barrels  per  day  by  1990,  and  by 
three  million  barrels  per  day  by  1995. 
Standardization  will  reduce  the  capital 
cost  of  a  facility  by  55  percent. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States  re- 
examine its  policies  on  nuclear  power. 
The  severe  drought  last  summer 
forced  our  Nation  and  the  world  to 
consider  ways  to  prevent  further 
ozone  depletion,  global  warming  and 
the  greenhouse  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  my  legislation  and  push  for 
its  quick  passage. 


EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 

(Mr.  DOUGLAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
clear  that  the  rule  of  evidence  called 
the  exclusionary  rule  imposes  a  single, 
inflexible,  and  drastic  sanction  with- 
out regard  to  the  nature,  circum- 
stances, or  degree  of  police  miscon- 
duct. Whether  an  honest  mistake  or 
outrageous  misconduct,  the  result  is 
always  the  same— exclude  the  evidence 
even  if  it  means  immunity  from  pros- 
ecution. Indeed,  in  those  cases  where  a 
police  officer,  in  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  law,  conducts  a 
search  or  seizure  which  is  later  found 
to  be  technically  insufficient,  the  drug 
evidence  is  excluded  and  the  accused 
goes  free. 

As  a  former  judge  it  seems  clear  to 
me  there  can  be  no  rational  basis  for 
applying  the  same  sanction  to  an 
honest  mistake  and  to  outrageous  mis- 
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conduct.     As     former    Chief    Justice 
Burger  stated: 

I  submit  that  society  has  at  least  as  much 
right  to  expect  rationally  graded  responses 
from  judges  in  place  of  the  universal  "cap- 
ital punishment"  we  inflict  on  all  evidence 
when  police  error  is  shown  in  its  acquisition. 

The  exclusionary  rule  has  needlessly 
contributed  to  the  problem  of  delay  in 
our  courts.  Time-consuming  hearings 
on  motions  to  suppress  often  consume 
as  much  court  time  as  the  trial  itself. 

That  is  why  Congressman  Jim  Cour- 
TER,  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  1239,  to  permit  evidence 
seized  in  good  faith  to  once  again  be 
used  in  our  courts.  I  urge  your  support 
for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1989. 


ANOTHER  HOSTILE  TAKEOVER 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hostile  takeover  wars  in 
America  have  now  taken  flight.  The 
big  shot  speculators'  latest  target  is 
Northwest  Airlines,  and  it's  the  same 
old  game,  they  use  a  lot  of  debt,  they 
buy  the  assets,  take  them  over,  take 
them  apart,  sell  them  and  make 
money  quick. 

The  problem  with  it  is  a  few  people 
make  a  lot  of  money,  and  everyone 
else  gets  hurt. 

Northwest  Airlines  is  being  pursued 
by  a  speculator  who  will  borrow  nearly 
$3  billion  to  buy  it.  Saddled  with  this 
debt,  the  company  will  have  an  annual 
interest  cost  of  $300  to  $400  million  a 
year. 

This  is  a  good  company,  a  healthy 
company,  but  it  has  never  had  profits 
over  $200  million  a  year. 

If  we  don't  stop  this  hostile  takeover 
binge  at  some  point,  it  will  threaten 
airline  service  in  the  northern  Great 
Plains  and  it  will  certainly  increase 
airline  ticket  costs. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  Members  to  tell 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to. 
"Stop  shivering  in  your  boots;  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  these  issues." 
It's  time  for  Congress  to  understand 
we  better  do  something  to  stop  the 
proliferation  of  junk  bonds  and  hostile 
takeover  to  take  apart  our  corporate 
structure. 

The  attack  on  Northwest  Airlines  is 
an  attack  on  a  healthy  company  and 
threatening  airline  service  in  an  im- 
portant region  of  this  country. 


Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. President  Bush  joined  the  crew  of 
the  battleship  Iowa,  their  families,  the 
families  of  those  who  were  lost,  and 
many  others  for  a  memorial  service  at 
Norfolk  in  honor  of  the  47  young  sail- 
ors who  perished  aboard  that  vessel 
last  week. 

Being  there,  seeing  the  grief  on  the 
faces  of  children  and  young  widows, 
was  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  high  price 
this  Nation  pays  for  freedom.  Even  at 
peace,  when  it  is  easy  to  think  of  the 
world  as  safe,  America's  soldiers  and 
sailors  live  in  danger.  The  sacrifices 
which  they  and  their  families  make 
are  enormous,  and  this  we  must  never 
forget. 

The  tragedy  aboard  the  Iowa  has 
again  tested  the  character  of  Navy 
families.  Grief  has  been  a  shared  emo- 
tion in  Norfolk  this  week.  But  beneath 
the  compassion  and  sorrow,  there  is  a 
quiet  determination  to  carry  on,  to  ful- 
fill and  maintain  their  duty  to  the  U.S. 
Navy,  and  perhaps  most  important 
right  now,  to  fulfill  and  maintain  their 
duty  to  care  for  one  another.  The 
Navy  has  displayed  great  sensitivity 
and  compassion  in  getting  its  people 
through  this  ordeal.  Community  help 
and  support  for  the  families  of  Iowa 
crewmembers  has  been  no  less  impres- 
sive. 

But  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  of  this  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  prayers  and  sup- 
port of  the  American  people. 
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LESSONS  PROM  THE  "IOWA" 
TRAGEDY 

(Mr.  PICKETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 


LET  US  ENCOURAGE  MARRIAGE 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  every  day  that  a 
marriage  inspires  me  to  introduce  a 
bill  in  Congress  but  that's  exactly 
what  I  am  going  to  do  today.  Albert 
Quintanar  and  his  wife  Bernadette  of 
Clarmont,  CA.  both  disabled  adults, 
have  discovered  that  marriage  is  not 
cheap— in  fact  they  discovered  that 
our  Government  actually  penalizes 
people  with  disabilities  from  marriage. 

Current  law  holds  that  a  Social  Se- 
curity adult  disabled  child  can  retain 
their  childhold  disability  benefiU  if 
they  marry  another  adult  disabled 
child.  If  they  marry  a  supplemental 
security  beneficiary,  a  means  tested 
program,  they  forfeit  their  Social  Se- 
curity benefits. 

To  end  this  inequity,  the  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing  will  allow  a 
Social  Security  disabled  child  to  con- 
tinue receiving  their  Social  Security 
benefits  upon  marriage  to  a  supple- 
mental security  income  beneficiary. 

Let  us  stop  discouraging  marriage.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  cosponsor  my  bill. 


BUDGET  FAKERY 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  Gramm-Rudman  to 
force  the  White  House  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  make  tough  choices, 
bite  the  bullet,  and  get  serious  about 
deficit  reduction.  I  argued  at  the  time 
that  there  was  no  institutional  substi- 
tute for  political  courage  and  that  if 
instead  we  showed  political  cowardice, 
Gramm-Rudman  would  only  spawn 
bookkeeping  gimmicks  to  avoid  seques- 
tration. 

Nowhere  is  that  more  evident  than 
in  the  recent  budget  sununit  agree- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1990.  It  pretends 
to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit 
target  of  $100  billion  for  fiscal  1990. 

But  it  is  a  sham.  A  hoax.  This  is  the 
most  disingenuous  budget  I've  seen 
since  coming  to  Congress. 

The  summit  blandly  accepts  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  the  earlier  Bush 
budget  which  are  so  rosy  as  to  be  ridic- 
ulous: 3.4  percent  real  growth  in  GNP, 
a  drop  in  inflation  all  the  way  down  to 
1.5  percent  by  1994.  short-term  inter- 
est rates  down  from  9  percent  now  to 
5.5  percent  in  1990. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office— 
who  we  in  Congress  are  supposed  to 
believe— is  projecting  totally  different 
numbers:  Real  GNP  growth  at  barely 
2  percent,  inflation  at  nearly  5  percent 
and  interest  rates  at  realistic  levels. 

With  the  save  of  the  magic  wand  of 
economic  assumptions  the  summit 
agreement  cuts  the  CBO  deficit  pro- 
jection by  $19  billion. 

Even  the  few  "hard  numbers"  in  the 
summit  agreement  are  suspect.  Its 
$13.8  billion  in  spending  "cuts"  include 
$2  billion  by  taking  the  Postal  Service 
off  budget.  Another  billion  dollars  is 
"saved"  in  agriculture  payments  by 
pushing  them  into  fiscal  1989.  Another 
$4  or  $5  billion  is  produced  by  sale  of 
public  assets— all  done  in  order  to 
avoid  raising  real  revenues. 

This  is  blue  smoke  and  mirrors  car- 
ried to  a  new  height.  But  why  should 
the  Congress  be  a  willing  accomplice 
to  this  kind  of  budget  fakery?  If  it 
does,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
when  the  actual  1990  deficit  turns  out 
to  be  much  higher  than  we  promised 
the  people  it  would  be. 

Let's  get  on  with  real  budget  deficit 
reduction.  It's  the  only  way  we  can  do 
our  jobs  and  be  honest  with  the  coun- 
try. 


INTRODU<jriON   OF  THE  STRAT- 
OSPHERIC OZONE  LAYER  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OF  1989 
(Mr.   BATES  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 
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Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
thing  I  would  lilie  to  do  is  to  endorse 
the  statements  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Moody].  I  completely 
agree  with  his  comments  on  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  soon  be  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  address  the  serious 
damage  being  done  to  the  world's 
stratospheric  ozone  layer  by  chloro- 
fluorocarbons  and  halons. 

My  legislation,  the  Stratospheric 
Ozone  Layer  Protection  Act  of  1989. 
would  freeze  the  production  of  nine 
major  chemicals  that  deplete  the 
ozone  layer  at  1986  levels,  followed  by 
a  phaseout  schedule  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  production  of  these  chemi- 
cals by  1995. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  the  importa- 
tion of  major  chemicals  from  nations 
that  have  not  established  a  phaseout 
schedule  at  least  as  stringent  as  ours. 
Finally,  the  legislation  encourages  rec- 
lamation and  recycling  of  CFC's.  pro- 
motes safe  alternatives,  and  requires 
the  use  of  approved  recycling  equip- 
ment and  properly  trained  employees 
in  the  maintenance  of  automobile  air- 
conditioners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Stratospheric 
Ozone  Protection  Act  does  many  other 
things.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take 
a  serious  look  at  the  bill  and  consider 
becoming  a  cosponsor. 


UMI 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BYRON/ 
CHANDLER  BILL— DEMOCRATI- 
ZATION IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  with  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Washington  [Mr. 
Chandler],  legislation  that  specifies 
several  important  standards  for  evalu- 
ating democratization  in  Nicaragua 
under  the  Guatamala  Peace  accord. 

We  all  applaud  the  House  leader- 
ship's role  for  initiating  the  recent  Bi- 
partisan Accord  on  Central  America 
that  passed  the  House  last  week  and 
we  are  encouraged  by  the  signing  of 
the  Tesoro  Beach  accord  by  the  Cen- 
tral American  Presidents.  However,  it 
is  extremely  important  that  we  state 
clearly  the  reforms  needed  to  ensure 
free  and  fair  elections  in  Nicaragua 
next  year. 

Among  the  standards  we  l)elieve  nec- 
essary are  separations  of  the  party 
from  the  State  security  forces  and 
Army,  the  rights  of  opposition  parties 
to  meet  and  organize,  full  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  equal  rights  for  Atlantic 
coast  and  Indian  peoples.  It  makes 
achieving  these  steps  in  Nicaragua  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
legislation  states  that  these  principles 
should  be  adopted  by  all  countries  in 
the  region. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation  so  we  can  ensure 
fair  and  free  elections  in  Nicaragua. 
We  have  seen  democracy  move  for- 
ward in  the  neighboring  countries  and 
now  is  the  time  for  Nicaragua. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  IMPEACHMENT 
OF  WALTER  L.  NIXON.  JR.. 
JUDGE  OF  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
COURT  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  BROOKS,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  101-36)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  87)  impeaching 
Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr..  judge  of  the  U.S. 
district  court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Mississippi,  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


FIRE  CHIEFS  ENDORSE  FIRE 
SAFE  CIGARETTE  ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  sincerest  thanka 
to  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation and  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Chiefs  for  their  endonie- 
ment  of  the  Fire  Safe  Cigarette  Act  of 
1989. 

The  NFPA  is  the  leading  firr  .,(  rvice 
organization  dedicated  to  pr«  nci-lns 
fire  safety,  through  research  and  tne 
development  of  standards  and  ihe 
I  AFC  has  long  been  conrori.-^  over 
the  problem  of  fires  re.su'  .\w  i.ur.i  a 
carelessly  discarded  cigarett  •.  I  com- 
mend both  organi?.aiionp  ;<  i  taking  a 
lead  on  the  issue  and  1-  'idiHg  their 
support  to  the  f^ffort  to  develop  a  ciga- 
rette that  wou!d  not  igrute  furniture. 

Each  year  thousands  of  people  are 
killed,  maimed,  or  pt  rr.ianently  disfig- 
ured from  fires  caused  by  a  discarded 
cigarette,  according  *o  a  recent  publi- 
cation by  tho  NFPA.  In  1986,  231.200 
cigarette-initiated  fires  resulted  in 
1.506  civilian  deaths.  3.559  civilian  in- 
juries, and  $402  million  in  property 
damage.  T  .•  statistics  are  quite  alarm- 
ing. As  a  result  I.  along  with  Senator 
Cranston  and  Senator  Heinz  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  direct 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission to  promulgate  fire  safety 
standards. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  NFPA  and 
the  lAPC  have  demonstrated  their  full 
support  for  H.R.  293.  the  Fire  Safe 
Cigarette  Act  of  1989  by  wholeheart- 
edly endorsing  the  bill.  I  would  like  to 
thank  all  members  of  both  organiza- 
tions, their  dedication  and  hard  work 
is  truly  appreciated. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bates).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5.  rule  I.  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  TO  PILE  REPORT 
ON  H.K  1486.  MARITIME  AD- 
MINIS'lRATION  AUTHORIZA- 

TION, FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

Mr.  JONIiiS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaki.>r,  !  ask  un«uimous  con.sent  that 
the  Co:nr  ittee  en  Merchant  Marine 
and  I-'ishtTifs  Lave  until  5  p.m.  today. 
April  2.5.  1989.  to  file  the  report  on 
li.R.  148o  the  fiscal  year  1990  Mari- 
time Administration  authorization,  as 
amended. 

rh,-  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HA'iiiS/.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Cfirolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL      MARITIME      COMMIS- 
SION AUTHORIZATION.  1990 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  840)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R,  840 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amehca  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  In  fiscal  year  1990.  $16,350,000 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
ion  .shall  require  that  complete  and  updated 
electronic  copies  of  the  Automated  Tariff 
Filing  and  Information  data  base  are  made 
available  (in  bulk)  in  a  timely  and  nondis- 
criminatory fashion,  and  the  Commission 
shall  assess  reasonable  fees  for  this  service 
consistent  with  Section  552  of  Title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  impose  reasona- 
ble controls  on  the  system  to  limit  access 
usage  by  any  one  person. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  provide  that  any 
information  from  the  Automated  Tariff 
Filing  and  Information  System  that  is  made 
available  to  the  public  may  be  used,  resold, 
or  disseminated  by  any  person  without  re- 
striction and  without  payment  of  additional 
fees  or  royalties. 
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Sec.  3.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  2  of 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933  (46  App. 
U.S.C.  8«4)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  in  the  third  sentence  after 
"on  board  each  vessel",  the  words  "that  car- 
ries passengers"; 

(2)  by  striking  in  the  seventh  sentence  ". 
if  filed  as  permitted  by  this  section  and 
framed  under  glass  and  posted  in  a  conspic- 
uous place  on  board  each  vessel  where  they 
may  be  Been  by  passengers  and  others  at  all 
times.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  In  the  seventh  sentence  "on 
board  each  vessel"  the  second  time  it  ap- 
pears. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jones]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lent]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  840.  as  amended,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  small  amount  that  we  are 
authorizing  here  will  allow  the  Feder- 
al Maritime  Commission,  an  independ- 
ent agency,  to  carry  out  its  regulatory 
responsibilities  to  enforce  various 
shipping  statutes  affecting  ocean  com- 
merce. 

The  Commission  continued  to  work 
on  establishing  an  automated  tariff 
filing  and  information  system  to  facili- 
tate the  receipt,  retrieval,  and  publica- 
tion of  tariffs.  A  computerized  system 
will  provide  a  remote  retrieval  func- 
tion which  will  permit  the  public  to 
dial  into  the  system— by  modem— and 
obtain  a  particular  carrier's  rates  on  a 
requested  commodity  in  a  given  trade. 

H.R.  840  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $16,350,000  for  the  regulatory  pro- 
grams on  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1990.  The  bill  is 
identical  to  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  Merchant  Maritime  Subcommit- 
tee held  a  hearing  on  the  bill  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1989.  and  it  was  reported 
unanimously  out  of  full  committee 
with  an  amendment  by  Representative 
Shumway,  and  with  an  amendment  I 
offered. 

My  amendment  requires  the  Com- 
mission to: 

First,  make  electronic  copies  of  the 
data  base— in  bulk— available  in  a 
timely  and  nondiscriminatory  fashion, 
and  at  a  price  related  to  the  value  of 
the  service; 


Second,  impose  reasonable  controls 
on  the  system  to  limit  remote  access 
usage  by  any  person;  and 

Third,  provide  that  any  information 
obtained  from  the  automated  system 
may  be  used,  resold,  or  disseminated 
by  any  person  without  restriction  or 
payment  of  additional  fees  or  royal- 
ties. 

Mr.  Shumway's  amendment  elimi- 
nated a  meaningless  and  outdated  re- 
quirement in  the  1933  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act  that  bills  of  lading  and 
contracts  of  affreightment  be  framed 
under  glass  aboard  nonpassenger  ves- 
sels. 

Finally,  let  me  commend  Elaine 
Chao  for  her  excellent  work  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. Her  leadership  has  been  out- 
standing, and  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
for  our  committee  to  work  with  her.  I 
wish  her  well  in  her  new  capacity  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

With  the  President's  designation  of 
Jim  Carey  as  Acting  Chairman,  the 
leadership  of  the  FMC  remains  in 
hands  with  which  we  are  most  com- 
fortable. It  pleases  me  to  congratulate 
Commissioner  Carey  on  his  appoint- 
ment, with  the  knowledge  that  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  FMC 
and  the  committee  will  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  crafted  a  fair, 
bipartisan  bill  that  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  entire  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  administration  supports 
the  funding  levels  in  H.R.  840  and 
does  not  object  to  the  proposed  limits 
on  the  remote  retrieval  system.  I  urge 
the  bill's  passage. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  840.  the  annual  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Federal 
Maritime  Conmiission  [FMC]. 

The  FMC  is  an  independent  regula- 
tory agency  whose  primary  function  is 
to  regulate  the  practices  of  interna- 
tional and  domestic  ocean  common 
carriers.  While  it  does  not  establish 
tariff  rates  in  international  transpor- 
tation, it  does  enforce  laws  that  pro- 
hibit discrimination  and  imfair  pric- 
ing. 

H.R.  840  authorizes  $16,350,000  for 
the  FMC— an  increase  of  $2,765,000 
over  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  The  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1990  is  the  same  amount  as  requested 
by  the  President  in  his  budget. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Subcommit- 
tee, of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  held  a  hearing 
in  early  February  on  this  authoriza- 
tion request.  We  received  testimony 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  FMC.  the 
Honorable  Elaine  L.  Chao.  recently 
sworn  in  as  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  as  well  as  from  repre- 
sentatives from  the  domestic  shipping 
industry  and  other  interested  public 
witnesses. 


The  subcommittee  had  an  extended 
discussion  at  the  hearing  on  the 
FMC's  proposed  Automated  Tariff 
Filing  and  Information  System  which 
has  been  imder  development  for  the 
last  several  years.  This  new  system 
will  put  all  of  the  tariff  filing  informa- 
tion currently  required  under  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1984.  as  well  as  other 
statutes,  into  a  single  computerized 
operation.  We  received  testimony  from 
a  vendor  of  private  tariff  information 
who  expressed  concern  that  the 
FMC's  remote  retrieval  system  might 
unfairly  compete  with  his  private  serv- 
ices. The  FMC  is  well  aware  of  this 
concern  and  took  steps  in  its  proi>osal 
to  minimize  any  unfair  competition. 
Neither  the  FMC  nor  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  want  to  see  the 
agency  directly  competing  with  private 
companies. 

As  a  result  of  information  obtained 
during  the  hearing,  the  committee 
modified  H.R.  840  during  the  markup 
process  and  added  a  provision  that 
clarifies  the  way  in  which  the  FMC 
will  implement  the  remote  retrieval 
aspect  of  the  Automated  Tariff  Filing 
and  Information  System.  All  parties 
affected  by  this  new  computerized  op- 
eration have  agreed  to  the  additional 
language  and  I  believe  this  bill  ad- 
dresses the  concerns  of  the  private 
vendor  and  meets  the  needs  of  the 
FMC  to  develop  a  workable  automated 
system. 

In  addition,  when  the  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  our  committee,  we  added 
another  minor  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Shumway)  that  eliminated  an  outdat- 
ed requirement  that  merchant  vessel 
owners  post  their  bills  of  lading  under 
a  glass  in  a  conspicuous  place  aboard 
their  vessel.  Due  to  modem  methods 
of  handling  cargo,  this  requirement  is 
no  longer  needed,  and,  in  fact,  is 
meaningless  because  individuals  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  walk  through  the 
container  handling  areas  in  order  to 
climb  aboard  a  vessel  to  look  at  the 
bill  of  lading.  These  documents  are 
maintained  in  the  corporate  offices  of 
the  shipping  companies  and  are,  of 
course,  available  for  public  review  at 
those  locatioris. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  has 
crafted  a  good  piece  of  legislation  that 
will  fund  the  programs  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  enable  it  to 
implement  its  statutory  requirements. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  the 
Members  of  our  committee  and  ap- 
prove this  legislation. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  Chairman  Jones  for  the 
excellent  job  he  has  done  in  moving  this  bill  to 
the  floor  so  early  in  the  session. 

With  respect  to  the  budget  request,  the 
largest  single  item  of  increase  is  for  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Automated  Tariff  Filing  and  Informa- 
tion System.  While  this  started  out  as  a  con- 
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troversial  Issue.  I  am  confident  that  with  the 
amendment  offered  at  tf>e  full  committee, 
which  was  supported  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  we  have  resolved  tfie  problems 
presented  to  us  by  the  private  sector  Our 
goal  IS  to  assure  that  we  do  not  have  a  Feder- 
al agerKy  competing  with  the  private  sector  to 
provide  a  particular  service — a  service  which 
tfie  private  sector  is  fully  capable  of  perform- 
ing. Elaine  Chao,  Chairman  of  the  FMC  at  the 
time  of  the  heanr>g  and  now  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  assures  us  of  su(>port  for 
the  approach  we  have  taken. 

With  this  issue  resolved,  I  am  hopeful  the 
FMC  can  move  to  implement  this  automation 
project  witfxiut  further  delay. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Weiss).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
H.R.  840.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1250 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  840,  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Weiss).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  AT- 
MOSPHERIC ADMINISTRATION 
MARINE  FISHERIES  PROGRAM 
ACT  AUTHORIZATION 

THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1223)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
Marine  Fisheries  Program  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1992. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  1223 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 


tration Marine  Fisheries  Program  Act 
(Public  Law  98-210:  97  Stat.  1409)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in       section       2(a)       by       striking 
$26,500,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 

"fuscal  year  1988.  and"  and  by  inserting 
"and  $30,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990.  1991,  and  1992"  immediately  after 
"1989": 

(2)  in       section       3(a)       by       striking 
$35,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 

"fiscal  year  1988,  and"  and  by  inserting 
"and  $30,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990.  1991.  and  1992"  immediately  after 
"1989":  and 

(3)  in  section  4(a)  by  striking 
"$10,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"fiscal  year  1988.  and"  and  by  inserting 
"and  $15,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1990,    1991,    and    1992"    immediately    after 

1989". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Young]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studds]. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1223  authorizes 
appropriations  for  the  next  3  years  for 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
to  carry  out  a  broad  array  of  not  oth- 
erwise authorized  programs  related  to 
fisheries  research,  enforcement,  con- 
servation, and  management.  The  ac- 
tivities covered  by  the  bill  include  the 
collection  and  scientific  analysis  of  in- 
formation needed  for  the  management 
of  sport  and  commercial  fisheries  and 
for  the  protection  of  marine  mammals, 
endangered  species,  and  their  hab'tats. 

The  bill  is.  to  my  knowledge,  with- 
out controversy.  It  is  suppotled  by 
commerical  and  recreational  fishing 
organizations,  the  administ.-ation  testi- 
fied in  support  of  the  bill,  and  it  was 
approved  within  our  committee  by 
unanimous  voice  vote.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ala.ska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1223  and  urge  its  adoption.  This 
bill  is  a  simple  authorization  of  those 
NOAA  fisheries  programs  which  are 
not  authorized  under  the  law.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  will  enable  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  to  con- 
tinue its  excellent  work  in  conserving 
and  managing  our  nation's  marine  re- 
sources. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  reported 
by  both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  and  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration. With  this  lack  of  opposi- 
tion, I  urge  its  speedy  adoption. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  Mr  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  1223,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  NOAA 
Marine  Fishenes  Program  Act  at  current 
levels.  H.R.  1223  reauthorizes  a  wide  range  of 


existir>g  NOAA  fisheries  activities  that  deal 
with  fisheries  data  and  conservation.  These 
activities  are  of  great  Importance  to  the  stew- 
ardship of  our  Nation's  fishery  resources  and 
enjoyed  unanimous  bipartisan  support  within 
the  (Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage  of 
H.R.  1223. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1223. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANADROMOUS  FISH  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  AUTHORIZATION 
THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1224)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Anadromous 
Fish  Conservation  Act  through  fiscal 
year  1992. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1224 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
lion  4(a)  of  the  Anadromous  Pish  Conserva- 
tion Act  ( 16  U.S.C.  757d(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3).  (4). 
(5),  and  (6): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as 
paragraph  ( 1 ):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  $8,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1990,  1991,  and  1992.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Young]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studds]. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1224  authorizes 
appropriations  for  the  next  3  years  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Anad- 
romous Fish  Conservation  Act  of  1965. 

For  almost  a  quarter  century,  this 
act  has  helped  to  conserve  and  en- 
hance our  Nation's  anadromous  fish- 
ery resources,  including  salmon, 
striped  bass,  walleye,  shad,  sturgeon 
and  steelhead  trout.  As  I'm  sure  all 
Members    know,    anadromous   species 
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are  those  that  ascend  rivers  and 
streams  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
more  anadromous  species.  These  fish- 
eries are  found  in  the  waters  of  32 
coastal  and  Great  Lakes  States  as  well 
as  in  the  Federal  Exclusive  Economic 
Zone. 

In  recent  decades,  most  anadromous 
species  have  been  heavily  and  adverse- 
ly affected  by  human  activities  in  and 
around  coastal  areas.  Freshwater  and 
estuarlne  habitats  have  been  degrad- 
ed. Physical  barriers  have  been  cre- 
ated that  impede  the  ability  of  some 
species  in  some  areas  to  complete  their 
upstream  journey  to  spawn. 

H.R.  1224  authorizes  funds  to  con- 
tinue Federal-State  cooperation  in  ef- 
forts to  conduct  research  and  fisheries 
enhancement  projects  for  anadromous 
species.  Funds  are  provided  to  States 
on  a  matching  basis.  The  amount  au- 
thorized to  each  of  the  next  3  years  is 
$8,000,000.  approximately  the  current 
level. 

This  legislation  was  strongly  sup- 
ported before  our  committee  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  regional  marine 
fisheries  commissions  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  recreational  and  com- 
mercial fishing  industries.  The  bill  was 
reported  from  our  committee  by  a 
unanimous  vote  and  I  urge  Members 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1224,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  an  au- 
thorization for  a  State  grant  program 
that  enables  States  to  work  coopera- 
tively with  the  Federal  Government  in 
conserving  and  managing  anadromous 
fisheries.  Anadromous  fish  species  can 
be  found  in  most  of  our  coastal  States, 
including  the  Great  Lakes  States,  and 
provide  significant  benefits  to  the 
commercial  fishing  industry  and  to 
recreational  fishermen. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  reported 
by  both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  and  is  supported  by  fisher- 
ies and  resource  management  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country.  I  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I^r.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  1224^  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Anadro- 
mous Fish  Conservation  Act  through  fiscal 
year  1992. 

This  act  has  more  than  a  20-year  record  of 
valuable  contribution  to  the  management,  con- 
servation, and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's 
important  resources  of  striped  bass,  salmon, 
shad,  steelhead,  and  other  migratory  species 
of  great  economic  and  social  importance. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  this  pro- 
gram makes  a  uniquely  valuable  contribution 
to  our  Nation's  fisheries,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  passage  of  this  reauthor- 
ization. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  1224,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  commend  Chairman 
JONES,  and  subcommittee  Chairman  Studds, 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  for  their 
leadership  in  bringing  this  legislation  to  tfie 
floor  early  in  the  session.  I  also  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  hard  work  and  leadership  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Con- 
gressman Bob  Davis,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  full  committee  and  Don  Young,  our  leader 
on  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Subcommittee.  It's 
always  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the  leadership 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  on  conser- 
vation issues,  especially  those  affecting  fisher- 
ies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  authorizes  $8  million 
for  the  anadromous  fish  conservation  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service.  These  funds  are  used  to  finance  co- 
operative agreements  and  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  restoration,  enhancement,  and 
conservation  of  anadromous  fishery  re- 
sources. The  program  is  designed  to  encour- 
age interstate  cooperation  in  the  management 
of  anadromous  fish  that  migrate  through  and 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  or  more 
States. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  multi-State  pro- 
grams is  the  restoration  of  Atlantic  salmon  to 
the  Connecticut  River.  For  20  years,  I  have 
worked  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies to  piece  together  a  regional  effort  to  re- 
store the  mightly  salmon  to  the  Connecticut. 
Once  abundant  and  plentiful,  the  salmon  pop- 
ulation was  forced  out  of  the  river  system  in 
the  last  century  by  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
The  river  was  dammed  all  along  the  main 
stem,  and  the  water  was  polluted  beyond  rec- 
ognition. In  fact,  in  the  eariy  1960's,  the  Con- 
necticut was  often  called  the  most  beautifully 
landscaped  sewer  in  the  Nation. 

Today,  however,  things  have  changed.  The 
water  Is  cleaned.  The  fish  passage  is  opened 
for  hundreds  of  miles  up  stream,  and  stocking 
efforts  are  undenway.  It's  a  major  environmen- 
tal rebirth  for  New  England. 

Although  this  program  is  a  massive  under- 
taking by  the  Federal  Government,  the  Anad- 
romous Fish  Grant  Program  allows  States  and 
other  entities  to  supplement  this  and  similar 
efforts  on  a  smaller  scale.  It's  a  great  bang  for 
the  Federal  buck.  Between  one-third  and  10 
percent  of  the  project  costs  are  shared  with 
the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  cost-effective  program 
with  enormous  environmental  benefits.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  supporting  this  reauthor- 
ization, and  I  hope  that  they  will  assist  me  in 
securing  adequate  funding  for  the  program 
when  the  fiscal  year  1990  appropriations  proc- 
ess begins. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  chairman 
has  mentioned.  H.R.  1224  would  reauthorize 
the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act,  which 
was  first  passed  by  Congress  in  1965.  In  the 
ensuing  23  years,  over  $50  million  has  been 
provided  to  coastal  and  Great  Lakes  States  to 
support  projects  on  anadromous  species. 
These  Federal  funds,  matched  by  funds  from 
States  and  other  non-Federal  entities,  have 
been  directed  largely  at  resources  experienc- 
ing the  most  severe  problems.  In  the  Great 


Lakes,  lake  sturgeon  have  tieen  reestablished 
along  with  spawning  runs  of  steelhead  trout. 
In  Michigan,  these  funds  have  been  used  to 
enhance  fish  passage  facilities  to  allow 
salmon  upstream  migration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  reauthorizing  this  act. 
It  has  stimulated  State  activity,  increased 
interstate  cooperation,  and  has  shown  signifi- 
cant accomplishments  with  our  anadromous 
fishery  resources. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  twenty-four 
years  ago  Congress  enacted  the  first  Anadro- 
mous Fish  Conservation  Act  as  an  effort  to 
combat  the  serious  fishery  problems  facing 
our  Nation  at  the  time. 

In  spite  of  the  program's  success,  many 
areas  of  the  country,  including  my  district  in 
northern  California,  still  confront  serious  chal- 
lenges to  the  natural  habitat  of  our  valuable 
fisheries  resources.  The  winter  run  of  the  Chi- 
nook Salmon  in  the  Sacramento  River  is  on 
the  verge  of  being  listed  as  an  endangered 
species,  which  could  seriously  damage  not 
only  our  fishing  industry,  but  our  recreational 
sportfishing  community. 

Most  importantly,  however,  it  points  to  the 
need  that  we  have  to  continue  to  ensure  that 
our  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams,  are  managed 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  This  legislation  would 
do  just  that.  Its  stated  purpose  is  to  manage, 
conserve,  and  enhance  the  Nation's  Anadro- 
mous fishery  resources,  helping  endangered 
species  recover,  and  keeping  healthy  popula- 
tions viable. 

The  bill  is  a  needed  tool  in  our  effort  to  pro- 
tect our  fisheries,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it  this  atternoon. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1224. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INTERJURISDICTIONAL     FISHER- 
IES        ACT         AUTHORIZATION 
THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1992 
Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.    1225)   to   authorize   appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Interjurisdic- 
tional Fisheries  Act  of  1986  through 
fiscal  year  1992.  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 1225 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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SKtTION    I.  n.ARIKHATION   <>l'   APP»(RTIONMKNT 
LIMITATION 

Section  304(c)(3)(B)  of  the  Interjurisdic- 
tional Fisheries  Act  of  1986  (16  U.S.C 
4103(cK3MB)).  hereinafter  in  this  Act  re 
ferred  to  as  the  '■Act",  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "Which  are  managed  under  an  interstate 
fishery  management  plan"  after  "fishery  re- 
sources". 

SM  2.  FICnERAI.  SHARK  OK  A(TI>  XTIVJ^  (AKKIKI) 
OIT  WITH  AODITIONAI.  APPROI'KIA 
TIONS. 

Section  308(b)  of  the  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
4107(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  ":  and" 
and  inserting  a  semi(X)lon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following: 

"(3)  the  Federal  share  of  the  ccBt  of  any 
activity  (»rried  out  with  an  njnount  appro- 
priated under  the  authority  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  that 
activity.". 

SEf.  3.  AITHORIZATIO.N  OK  APPROPRIATl(»NS 

Section  308  of  the  Act  (16  U.S.C.  4107)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "fiscal 
years  1987.  1988.  and  1989."  and  inserting 
"the  fiscal  years  1989.  1990.  1991.  and 
1992": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989."  and  inserting  "the 
fiscal  years  1989.  1990.  1991.  ai)d  1992.":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989"  and  inserting  "the 
fiscal  years  1989.  1990.  1991.  and  1992". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Yotmc]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studds  1. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1225  authorizes 
appropriations  to  implement  the  In- 
terjurisdictional Fisheries  Act  for  the 
next  3  years. 

This  act  was  originally  approved  in 
1986  to  insure  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  interest  in  interjurisdictional 
fishery  resources.  These  resources  in- 
clude nearshore  fisheries  which  occur 
both  in  StKte  and  Federal  waters:  fish- 
eries that  migrate  within  the  waters  of 
the  various  Great  Lakes  State.i:  and 
fifheries  for  which  an  interstate  man- 
agement plan  exists. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  en- 
courage the  effective  conservation  and 
management  of  species  for  which  that 
is  impossible  without  cooperation 
among  States,  or  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  pro- 
gram provides  grants  to  carry  out 
interstate  agreements  and  to  conduct 
research   necessary   for   the   manage- 


ment of  interjurisdictional  fisheries.  It 
also  provides  funds  for  the  three  re- 
gional fisheries  commissions  on  the 
Atlantic,  gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts. 

Finally,  the  act  authorizes  a  small 
amount  of  money  to  help  States  re- 
spond to  marine  resource  emergencies. 
Under  H.R.  1225.  these  funds  would  be 
provided  on  a  matching  basis. 

H.R.  1225  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  Representatives  of  coastal  States, 
and  by  the  commercial  and  recreation- 
al fishing  industries.  It  was  reported 
unanimously  by  our  committee  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take  this  time  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Young]  for  his  extraordi- 
nary contribution  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1225.  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  In- 
terjurisdictional Fisheries  Act  and 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  this  bill  authorizes 
grants  to  States  and  interstate  fisher- 
ies commissions  to  conserve  and 
manage  stocks  of  fish  which  are 
present  in  both  State  and  Federal 
waters.  Grants  made  under  this  pro- 
gram have  been  highly  successful  in 
managing  a  number  of  fisheries  on 
both  the  east  and  west  coasts.  Preser- 
vation of  the  program  is  especially  im- 
portant now  that  we  are  concerned 
over  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
recent  Prince  William  Sound  oil  spill 
on  fish  stocks  on  the  west  coast.  Pro- 
grams such  as  this  will  help  provide 
the  scientific  data  we  need  to  ensure 
that  those  fisheries  can  continue  to 
operate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  noncontrover- 
sial  bill  which  was  supported  by  both 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee and  I  believe  it  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  1225,  a  bill  to  reauthonze  the  Interjuns- 
dictional  Fishenes  Act  of  1986.  This  act  pro- 
vides a  ma/or  underpinning  of  national  fishery 
conservation  and  management  through  coop- 
erative State  and  Federal  research  and  statis- 
tics pr(}grams.  I  am  aware  of  very  few  pro- 
grams that  enjoy  such  widespread  supp>ort 
from  the  States  and  management  bodies.  This 
support  was  reflected  in  the  unanimous  bipar- 
tisan support  for  H.R.  1225  in  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant bill. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
"^Mr.  Studds]  that  the  House  suspend 


the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1225, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  Interjuris- 
dictional Fisheries  Act  of  1986 
through  fiscal  year  1992,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PANAMA  CANAL  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1990 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1763)  to  authorize  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 1763 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SE(TION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Panama 
Canal  Commission  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Year  1990." 

SEC.  2.  AITHORIZATION  OF  EXHENDITl'RES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures within  the  limits  of  funds  and  borrow- 
ing authority  available  to  it  and  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  and  to  make  such  contracts 
and  commitments  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year  limitations  as  may  be  necessary  under 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  (22  U.S.C. 
3601  et  seq.)  for  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  improvement  of  the  Panama  Canal  for 
fiscal  year  1990,  except  that  not  more  than 
$52,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  may  be  made 
av  lilable  for  official  reception  and  represen- 
tation expenses,  of  which— 

(1)  not  more  than  $12,000  may  be  made 
available  for  such  experises  of  the  superviso- 
ry board  of  the  Commission, 

(2)  not  more  than  $6,000  may  be  made 
available  for  such  expenses  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission,  and 

(3)  not  more  than  $34,000  may  be  made 
available  for  such  expenses  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Purchase  of  Passenger  Motor  Vehi- 
cles.—Funds  available  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  for  obligations  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles (including  large  heavy-duty  vehicles) 
used  to  transport  Commission  personnel 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  may 
be  purchased  without  regard  to  price  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  applicable  regulations  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  by  other  law. 

SEC.  3.  REPORTINC  REQl'IREMENTS. 

The  Panama  Canal  Commission  shall  pro- 
vide written  advance  notification  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
regarding- 

(1)  any  proposed  change  in  the  rates  of 
tolls  for  use  of  the  Panama  Canal; 
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(2)  any  payment  estimated  to  be  due 
Panama  under  paragraph  4(c)  of  Article 
XIII  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977. 
as  provided  by  section  1341(a)  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  (22  U.S.C. 
3751(a)):  and 

(3)  the  initiation  of  any  major  capital  ac- 
quisition or  construction  project  exceeding 
$10,000,000.  which  was  not  specified  in  the 
budget  estimates  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  project  will 
commence. 
sKc.  I. (»:nkrai. provisions. 

(a)  P»Y  Increases.— Funds  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  may  be  apportioned  not- 
withstanding section  1341  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
permit  payment  of  such  pay  increases  for 
officers  or  employees  as  may  be  authorized 
by  administrative  action  pursuant  to  law 
which  are  not  in  excess  of  statutory  in- 
creases granted  for  the  same  period  in  corre- 
sponding rates  of  compensation  for  other 
employees  of  the  Government  in  compara- 
ble poations. 

(b)  ElxPENSES  IN  Accordance  With  Law.— 
None  of  the  funds  authorized  in  this  Act  for 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  may  be  ex- 
pended unless  in  conformance  with  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties  of  1977  and  any  law 
implementing  those  treaties. 

SK(  .  5.  BKKKtTIVK  It.^TE. 

This  Act  is  effective  on  October  1.  1989. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Dyson]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Dyson]. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1763  provides  a 
single  year  authorization  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission.  Under 
this  authority,  the  Commission  is  al- 
lowed to  spend  revenues  from  the 
canal's  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  and  operating  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  Canal  Commission  anticipates 
collecting  $486  million  in  tolls  and  re- 
lated fees  in  fiscal  year  1990.  During 
this  same  year,  the  Canal  Commission 
will  expend  $481  million  on  operations, 
administration,  and  improvements. 
The  remaining  $5  million  will  be  used 
to  recover  losses  accrued  over  the  past 
2  years. 

The  reauthorization  runs  for  a 
single  year.  It  carries  no  budgetary 
impact  on  the  Treasury  and  makes  no 
changes  in  Canal  Conunission  policies. 
It  is  being  cosponsored  by  all  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Canal  Commission  and  the 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  point  out  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Panama  Canal  has  seri- 
ous concerns  about  the  ability  of  the 
Canal  Commission  to  continue  oper- 
ations given  the  deteriorating  condi- 
tions in  Panama.  I  know  that  other 
Members  of  this  House  share  these 


concerns,  and  I  will  take  only  a  minute 
to  address  them  here  today. 

U.S.  nationals  working  for  the  Com- 
mission, and  their  dependents,  have 
been  subjected  to  an  often  brutal  cam- 
paign of  harassment  and  intimidation 
launched  by  General  Noriega  as  retal- 
iation against  U.S.  economic  sanctions. 
These  were  imposed  last  year,  in  part 
at  the  request  of  the  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  and  in  part  as  a 
consequence  of  General  Noriega's  in- 
dictment on  drug  trafficking  and 
money  laundering  charges. 

In  addition  to  the  campaign  of  per- 
sonal assaults  and  intimidation.  Gen- 
eral Noriega  has  initiated  legal  action 
against  all  Panamanian  employees 
who  are  delinquent  in  their  taxes. 

He  knows  full  well  that  every  Pana- 
manian employee  of  the  Canal  Com- 
mission is  tax  delinquent  and  has  been 
for  the  past  year.  This  too  is  a  blunt 
effort  to  coerce  the  United  States  into 
dropping  the  economic  sanctions. 

The  tax  issue  is  particularly  trouble- 
some. Under  the  sanctions,  the  Canal 
Commission  is  prohibited  from  turn- 
ing over  to  Panama  the  taxes  it  with- 
holds from  the  earnings  of  its  Pana- 
manian employees.  Even  though  the 
employees  may  be  making  their  own 
individual  tax  payments  to  Panama, 
the  Canal  Commission  can't  turn  over 
the  "employer's  share"  of  those  taxes, 
nor  that  portion  that  reflects  the  em- 
ployee's withholding.  That  makes 
every  Panamanian  employee  of  the 
Commission  tax  delinquent,  and  puts 
them  at  the  direct  mercy  of  General 
Noriega. 

I  have  given  my  assurance  to  the 
members  of  the  Panama  Canal/OCS 
Subcommittee  that  we  would  begin  to 
investigate  this  issue  and  develop  an 
appropriate  response  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  It  may  be  that  the  Com- 
mission will  require  new  authority  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  situation.  That 
remains  to  be  seen. 

What  is  certain  is  that  the  Commis- 
sion must  be  authorized  to  collect  tolls 
and  spend  revenue  for  the  canal's  op- 
erations and  maintenance,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  H.R.  1763. 

Before  reclaiming  the  balance  of  my 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
a  minute  more  to  say  a  few  words 
about  William  Gianelli,  the  Chairman 
of  the  canals  Board  of  Directors.  Bill 
Gianelli  has  held  this  post  for  the  past 
8  years,  first  in  tandem  with  his  posi- 
tion as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Civil  Works,  and  on  a  full- 
time  basis  for  the  past  4  years. 

Bill  Gianelli  is  a  truly  dedicated 
public  servant.  He  has  managed  the 
near  impossible  feat  of  keeping  the 
canal  running  despite  Noriega's  har- 
assment. He  has  done  a  remarkable 
job  of  keeping  the  canal  out  of  Pana- 
ma's domestic  political  turmoil.  He  has 
worked  valiantly  to  minimize  the 
canal's  role  in  United  States-Panama- 
nian  bilateral   relations.   And   during 


this  entire  affair,  he  has  had  to  re- 
spond to  the  difficulties  his  work  force 
faces  and  reassure  the  international 
shipping  community  that  the  canal 
would  always  be  open  and  running. 

Bill  Gianelli  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion earlier  this  month  and  will  relin- 
quish his  position  as  Chairman  of  the 
Canal  Commission  on  May  1.  his  ab- 
sence from  the  Canal  Commission  will 
be  sorely  felt.  His  leadership  is  well 
known  and  widely  respected.  I  had 
looked  forward  to  working  through 
this  difficult  period  in  the  canal's  his- 
tory with  Chairman  Gianelli.  In  the 
coming  months  I  will  see  to  it  that  Bill 
has  the  chance  to  share  his  insighU? 
and  experience  with  the  subcommittee 
as  we  continue  to  deal  with  the  chang- 
ing situation  in  Panama. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  Chair- 
man Jones;  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Davis,  as  well  as  Mr.  Dyson, 
chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal -Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Subcommittee,  and 
its  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Fields,  for  their  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  bringing  H.R.  1763  to  the  floor 
today. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  continued 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Panama  Canal  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
The  Panama  Canal  is  a  strategic  wa- 
tei-way  for  the  movement  of  U.S.  and 
international  cargo,  in  addition  to  its 
national  defense  importance. 

Operations  of  that  waterway  have 
been  placed  under  extreme  stress 
during  the  past  year  due  to  the 
strained  relations  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  illegal  government  of 
Gen.  Manuel  Noriega. 

I  want  to  commend  William  Gianelli, 
the  outgoing  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission and  Gen.  Dennis  McAuliffe. 
Administrator.  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission, and  all  of  the  men  and  women 
employed  by  the  Commission  -  Ameri- 
cans and  Panamanians— who  have  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  canal  and  keep 
it  functioning  elficiently,  while  having 
to  endure  extreme  hardships  at  the 
hands  of  General  Noriega. 

We  have  heard  that  there  arc  some 
quarters  who  would  like  to  have  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  abrogated,  and 
in  his  statement,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fields],  says  that  he  does  not 
agree  with  this  approach.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  am 
one  of  those  who  feels  strongly  that 
turning  the  canal  over  to  Panama  in 
view  of  what  is  happening  in  that 
country  today  is  the  wrong  thing  to 
do,  and  we  should  take  it  back. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1763  is  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton],  who  has  some  questions  on 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  for  yielding  time  to 
me.  and  would  like  to  echo  her  com- 
ments and  her  sentiments  about  con- 
trol of  the  Panama  Canal.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  been  down  there 
are  concerned  that  our  interests  in 
that  part  of  the  world  will  not  be  well 
served  if  General  Noriega  and  his  ilk 
takes  over  the  canal  in  1999. 

Toward  that  end,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  my  colleagues  look  at  legisla- 
tion which  is  jointly  sponsored  by 
myself  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Crane],  which  would  regain 
control  of  the  canal  and  keep  control 
of  it,  at  least  militarily,  in  perpetuity 
because  of  the  risk  involved  down 
there. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Dyson],  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  a  couple  of 
questions,  if  I  might. 

On  page  2  of  the  legislation  at  line 
17  it  says: 

(b)  Purchase  op  Passenger  Motor  Vehi- 
cles.—Funds  available  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  for  obligations  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles (including  large  heavy-duty  vehicles) 
used  to  transport  Commission  personnel 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  may 
be  purchased  without  regard  to  price  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  applicable  regulations  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  by  other  law. 

Why  is  there  no  price  limitation,  and 
why  is  it  circumventing  other  U.S. 
law?  Is  there  some  reason,  that  there 
is  an  extraordinarily  high  price  to  be 
paid  for  this  kind  of  use? 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  lan- 
guage is  required  so  that  the  Canal 
Commission  can  purchase  larger  types 
of  vehicles  equipped  to  transport 
pilots  through  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  under- 
stand that,  but  it  says  it  will  be  with- 
out regard  to  price  limitations.  So 
there  are  no  parameters  set  forth 
whatsoever  on  the  price  of  these  vehi- 
cles. That  is  kind  of  unusual.  I  think, 
and  I  was  just  wondering  if  there  was 
a  reason. 

Mr.  DYSON.  This  is  traditional  lan- 
guage that  the  administration  has 
always  asked  for. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  This  is 
language  that  administrations  have 
asked  for? 

Mr.  DYSON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  the 
staff  would  do  me  a  favor,  I  would  like 
for  them  to  find  out  from  the  adminis- 
tration why  they  are  not  giving  us  pa- 
rameters on  these  things.  I  would  like 
to  know  for  my  own  personal  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Both  the  administra- 
tion and  also  the  Congress  have  ac- 
cepted this  language  in  past  years  as  a 
traditional  way  of  enabling  the  Com- 
mission to  purchase  transport  vehicles. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  under- 
stand, but  when  we  are  talking  about 
budget  constraints  and  trying  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  when  we  have  open- 
ended  costs,  it  concerns  me  when 
there  is  no  price  limitation  set  forth 
and  that  this  kind  of  circumvents 
other  laws  that  we  have.  It  concerns 
me. 

Mr.  DYSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  he  knows,  there  are 
not  appropriated  funds.  Perhaps  the 
reason  why  the  administration  has  re- 
quested this  language  is  because  the 
Canal  Commission  would  be  spending 
only  its  own  toll  revenue  income  for 
the  purchase  of  these  vehicles. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  These 
funds  are  appropriated  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  run  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  DYSON.  No.  These  funds  come 
exclusively  from  toll  receipts  or  other 
user  fees.  These  funds  are  not  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  These 
funds  come  from  toll  receipts? 

Mr.  DYSON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  has  no  budgetary  impact  on 
our  budget. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  So  these 
trucks  are  purchased  with  toll  receipts 
from  the  canal? 

Mr.  DYSON.  Exactly. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
understand  that  there  are  certain 
GSA  and  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion regulations  that  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  purchase  of  these  vehi- 
cles. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  The  next 
question  I  have  is  on  page  3,  line  2, 
where  it  says: 

The  Panama  Canal  Commission  shall  pro- 
vide written  advance  notification  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
regarding— 

Then  going  down  to  section  3  it  says: 
(3)  the  initiation  of  any  major  capital  ac- 
quisition or  construction  project  exceeding 
$10,000,000.  which  was  not  specified  in  the 
budget  estimates  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  project  will 
commence. 

I  do  not  understand  that.  What  if 
the  project  is  $9.5  million? 

Mr.  DYSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  still  is  not  from  appropri- 


ated money  that  we  are  talking  about. 
We  are  still  talking  about  revenues 
that  the  Commission  generates 
through  the  operation  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  is  saying  we 
should  not  be  concerned  about  that, 
but  this  country  appropriates  an  awful 
lot  of  money  to  the  Panama  Canal  in 
addition  to  the  tolls  they  get.  It  seems 
to  me  if  we  have  open-ended  legisla- 
tion, and  it  is  being  paid  for  by  the 
tolls,  maybe  we  could  reduce  the 
amounts  of  money  we  are  spending 
down  there  for  other  purposes  if  those 
tolls  can  be  utilized  in  a  more  favor- 
able way. 
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Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  DYSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  taxpayers'  funding 
goes  into  the  canal  or  the  Commis- 
sion's capital  budget.  What  we  are 
doing  here,  and  what  has  been  tradi- 
tional, is  we  are  asking  to  require  the 
Canal  Commission  to  notify  the  Con- 
gress before  initiating  any  capital  im- 
provement that  costs  more  than  $10 
million. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  But  it  is 
only  about  $10  million.  I  cannot  envi- 
sion a  project  being  higher  than  $10 
million  down  there  without  review. 
That  kind  of  surprises  me  since  we 
have  control  over  the  canal  until  1999. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  $10  million  I 
have  been  informed  that  up  to  last 
year  there  was  no  cap  at  all.  The  $10 
million  was  inserted  last  year  as  a  cap 
on  the  amount  that  could  be  spent  on 
capital  expenditures  without  approval. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Without 
approval. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Without  approval. 
Prior  to  that  there  was  no  cap  at  all. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  under- 
stand but  it  does  concern  me  that 
there  is  no  approval  process. 

The  last  question  I  have  is  on  sec- 
tion 4  where  it  says: 

(a)  Funds  for  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion may  be  apportioned  notwithstanding 
section  1341  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  payment 
of  such  pay  increases  for  officers  or  employ- 
ees as  may  be  authorized  by  administrative 
action  pursuant  to  law  which  are  not  in 
excess  of  statutory  increases  granted  for  the 
same  period  in  corresponding  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  other  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  comparable  positions. 

Does  that  mean  that  they  are  going 
to  allow  them  to  give  pay  increases? 
What  does  this  mean,  "notwithstand- 
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ing section   1341   of  title  31,   United 
States  Code"? 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  DYSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  still  has  to  be  ap- 
proved. Again  that  language  is  pretty 
standard  language  that  we  have  here 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  It  says 
"notwithstanding."  There  must  be 
some  exclusion  in  section  1341  of  title 
31.  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  read  it. 
This  money  can  be  spent  notwith- 
standing that  section.  I  just  wondered 
why  there  was  an  exclusion. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Section  1341  sets  guide- 
lines for  overall  compensation.  If 
there  is  any  change  in  Commission  sal- 
aries, section  4  will  guide  how  that 
comes  about. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R. 
1763,  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1990.  This  legislation  au- 
thorizes expenditues  for  the  smooth  and  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

As  I  am  sure  Memtjers  know,  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  is  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  Commission  has  had  a  diffi- 
cult mission  in  Panama  in  the  last  2  years. 
Conditk>ns  for  the  operation  of  any  business 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama  have  been  made 
more  difficult  by  the  Panamanian  Government 
and  the  internal  strife  within  the  country.  Con- 
ditions for  the  operations  of  the  canal  have 
been  even  more  difficult.  The  unrest  which 
began  almost  2  years  ago  continues  today, 
and  the  conditions  in  Panama  have  made 
travel  hazardous  for  employees  who  must 
travel  across  Panama  to  get  to  work.  This 
continuing  unrest  has  caused  many  American 
employees  of  the  Commission  to  leave  or 
consider  leaving  Panama. 

Despite  the  hardships  that  the  employees 
have  endured,  the  Commission  has  main- 
tained a  high  degree  of  professionalism  and 
has  kept  the  canal  running  smoothly  and  effi- 
ciently. The  Commission  deserves  our  high 
regard  for  their  dedicatwn  to  their  mission 
even  in  the  worst  of  times. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  would 
authorize  the  continued  operation  of  the  canal 
through  fiscal  year  1990.  It  Is  important  that 
we  send  the  worid's  shippers  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  the  clear 
message  that  the  United  States  Congress 
supports  the  continued  business-like  operation 
of  the  canal  despite  the  internal  problems  that 
continue  in  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  will  continue  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  situation  in  Panama  and  its  effects  on 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  upcoming  elections  in 
Panama  may  or  may  not  change  the  outlook 
for  the  future  of  the  smooth  operations  of  the 
canal:  however,  this  legislation  is  vital  to  the 
continued  operation  of  the  canal  and  should 
not  be  viewed  by  Members  as  a  chance  to 
send  a  message  to  Panama.  The  only  mes- 
sage sent  by  defeating  this  legislation  would 
be  that  Congress  does  not  want  the  canal  to 
be  operated  in  a  professional  business-like 


manner  or  to  remain  open  to  the  worid's  ship- 
pers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  and  their  mis- 
sion in  Panama. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  1763,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
legislation  and  compliment  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  Mr.  Dyson,  for  his  leadership  in 
moving  this  authorization  bill  in  such  an  expe- 
ditious fashion. 

H.R.  1763  is  a  simple,  straightforward,  non- 
controversial  authorization  bill  which  will  allow 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  to  spend  its 
own  self-generated  revenues  to  operate  the 
canal  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

While  the  bill  does  provide  a  number  of  cat- 
egory limitations  for  such  things  as  the  Super- 
visory Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion, arKJ  the  Administrator,  H.R.  1763  does 
provide  the  Commission  with  sufficient  flexibil- 
ity to  meet  its  financial  needs.  The  bill  does 
not,  however,  make  any  permanent  changes 
in  U.S.  law. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  is  a  unique  Federal  agency 
which  is  required  to  pay  its  own  way  and  is 
prohibited  from  making  a  profit.  In  addition, 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  (P.L.  96-70)  Is 
a  law  that  requires  that  Canal  tolls  and  other 
revenues  cover  all  operating  and  capital  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  Commission 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  complying  with 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  law.  This  leg- 
islation is  a  continuation  of  that  extraordinary 
record  and,  like  prior  year  authorization  bills, 
this  one  allocates  no  U.S.  taxpayer  money. 

While  I  know  there  are  Members  of  this 
body  who  would  like  to  renegotiate  some,  if 
not  all,  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaties  of  1977, 
this  authorization  bill  is  not  the  proper  vehicle 
for  that  debate. 

I  am,  however,  confident  that  our  subcom- 
mittee will  be  holding  a  series  of  oversight 
hearings  on  the  problems  facing  the  canal 
and  its  work  force  caused  by  the  prolonged 
political  crisis  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

I  am  sure  any  Interested  Member  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  articulate  their  views 
on  the  canal,  the  Panama  Canal  treaties,  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  we  would  ap- 
prove this  legislation  which  I  view  as  a  simple 
housekeeping  measure  and  that  we  would 
resist  the  temptation  of  sending  a  message  to 
General  Noriega.  I  can  assure  you  there  will 
be  plenty  of  future  opportunities  to  send  such 
a  message. 

As  Chairman  Dyson  has  indicated,  this  bill 
was  the  subject  of  an  extensive  hearing  on 
Thursday,  March  16,  and  it  was  approved 
without  dissent  by  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. It  is  an  essential  bill  which  should  be 
overwhelmingly  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  concluding,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission,  Bill  Gianelli, 
and  the  Administrator  of  that  agency,  Phil 
McAullffe. 

Despite  constant  threats  and  harassment 
from  the  illegal  Noriega  regime,  they  have 
succeeded   in   keeping   the   canal   operating 


safely  and  efficiently.  The  American  people 
and  the  worid  shipping  community  owe  tt>em 
and  the  more  than  8,500  employees  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission — wfx>  have  my 
great  admiration— a  tremertdous  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

While  regrettably  Bill  Gianelli  Is  resigning  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Commission  at 
the  end  of  this  month,  he  will  leave  a  legacy 
of  accomplishments.  Durirtg  his  8  years  as 
Chairman,  Bill  Gianelli  has  not  only  worked 
tirelessly  to  ensure  that  the  Canal  remains 
one  of  the  worid's  most  efficient  waterways 
but  he  has  been  instrumental  in  improving  the 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  For  instance, 
the  Congress  has  enacted,  with  Bill  Giar>elli's 
strong  leadership,  a  fundamental  char>ge  in 
the  financial  structure  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission.  As  a  resuH  of  this  char>ge  from 
an  appropriated  fund  ager>cy  to  that  of  a  re- 
volving fund  account,  the  Commission  simpli- 
fied its  accountir>g  procedures  and  is  now  able 
to  respond  more  qurckly  to  changing  business 
and  shipping  conditions.  By  so  doing,  this 
change  has  also  helped  to  prevent  the  pay- 
ment of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  illegal  gov- 
ernment of  General  Noriega. 

In  addition,  during  Bill  Gianelll's  steward- 
ship, the  Cor»gress  improved  the  Commis- 
sion's vessel  accident  claim  procedures,  es- 
tablished a  fund  to  compensate  injured  PCC 
wori^ers  in  the  post-2000  era,  and  we  re- 
formed the  interest  payment  provisions  in 
Public  Law  96-70  so  that  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  now  receive  a  more  equitable  return  on 
our  original  investment  in  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Gianelli  has  been  a  superb 
Chairman.  He  will  be  solely  missed  by  all  of  us 
who  have  been  privileged  to  work  with  him 
during  the  past  8  years. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  with 
the  enactment  of  this  bill,  we  can  begin  to 
work  with  the  Bush  administration  in  an  effort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  t)oth  American 
and  Panamanian  employees  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission. 

In  my  judgment,  these  employees  are  being 
held  hostage  in  a  dangerous  and  escalating 
game  of  tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  General  Noriega. 

It  is  time  for  our  Government  to  resolve  the 
issue  of  employee  tax  payments,  educatkjnal 
fees,  automobile  registration,  and  a  host  of 
other  matters  which  have  caused  such  con- 
cern for  thousands  of  PCC  employees  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  to  be  done  but 
we  must  start  this  process  by  ovenwhelmingly 
approving  this  legislation.  I  urge  by  colleagues 
to  vote  aye  on  H.R.  1763. 

Mrs.  BEINTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Weiss).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Dyson]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
1763. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
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the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1763.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CELEBRATING  BICENTENNIAL 

OP  INAUGURATION  OF 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  FIRST 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  92)  to  invite  the  houses  of  wor- 
ship of  this  Nation  to  celebrate  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  inauguration  of 
George  Washington,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  ringing 
bells  at  12  noon  on  Sunday.  April  30. 
1989.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object 
but  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if 
he  would  be  kind  enough  to  explain 
his  measure. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spokesman  on 
behalf  of  this  measure,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  is  approach- 
ing the  microphone  at  this  point. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Foley 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

HOUR  OF  MCXTING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  April 
26.  1989. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTIX  ON  RULES  TO  FILE 
A  PRIVILEGED  REPORT  PROVIDING  FOR  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  H.R.  2012.  DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Republican  leader- 
ship, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  2072,  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Ml*  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not 
object,  but  as  I  understand,  the  rule 
that  would  be  filed  would  allow  for  an 
hour  of  debate  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation,  an  hour  on  both 
amendments,  one  being  offered  by  Mr. 
CoNTE  and  one  being  offered  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
that  normal  motions  to  strike  are  reg- 
ularly in  order  under  the  appropria- 
tions procedures  and  would  be  permit- 
ted under  this  rule;  is  that  the  proce- 
dure? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  This  is  essentially 
the  rule  that  will  be  filed  later  on 
today? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  take  this  time  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  and  to  applaud  the  committee 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  in  an  expedited  way. 

We  are  undertaking  an  important 
recognition  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  prompt  and  expeditious  action  of 
the  committee  is,  I  know,  a  matter 
that  will  be  approved  by  the  House 
and  have  the  gratitude  of  the  House  to 
the  committee  on  both  sides. 

This  is  an  important  year  in  our 
country's  history,  not  only  because  of 
the  bicentennial  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  but  because  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Presidency. 

As  as  been  explained  here,  the  date 
of  April  30  is  particularly  important 
because  it  will  signal  that  national  rec- 
ognition. 

So,  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  sup- 
port this  resolution  and  I  applaud  the 


committee  for  bringing  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  92 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  the  houses  of  worship  of  this  Nation 
are  invited  to  celebrate  the  200th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  inauguration  of  George  Washing- 
ton as  the  first  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(2)  such  houses  of  worship  are  requested 
to  ring  bells  at  12  noon  (12  o'clock  antemeri- 
diem  eastern  daylight  saving  time)  on 
Sunday.  April  30.  1989.  the  date  of  such  an- 
niversary, and  to  continue,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  first  President  of  this  Nation,  such  si- 
multaneous ringing  of  t>ells  for  two  full  min- 
utes, and 

(3)  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  acknowledg- 
ing such  celebration. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  25)  to  designate  the  week  of  May 
7,  1989,  through  May  14,  1989,  as 
"Jewish  Heritage  Week,"  and  ask 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    title    of 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
there  objection  to  the  request  of 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
measure  pending  before  us.  House 
Joint  Resolution  136,  designating  May 
7-14,  1989,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week," 
is  the  annual  commemoration  by  Con- 
gress of  a  number  of  events  of  major 
significance  to  the  Jewish  community. 

As  our  colleagues  may  know,  the 
months  of  April.  May.  and  June  con- 
tain among  tliem,  passover,  the  Jewish 
holiday  of  redemption  from  Slavery  in 
Egypt,  the  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Day,  and  Jerusalem  Day.  Also,  this 
year  on  May  10,  the  State  of  Israel 
will  celebrate  the  41st  anniversary  of 
its  independence. 

I  am  pleased  to  once  again  sponsor 
this  legislation,  which  has  been  spear- 
headed each  year  by  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Council  of  New  York 
City.  And  I  am  most  pleased  at  the 
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outpouring  of  cosponsorship  by  our 
colleagues. 

House  Joint  Resolution  136  requests 
the  president  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  State  and  local  government 
agencies,  and  interested  organizations 
to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  activities,  and  programs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  accordingly,  I  urge 
prompt  adoption  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Weiss).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  25 

Whereas  May  10,  1989,  marks  the  forty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Israel: 

Whereas  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June  contain  events  of  major  significance  in 
the  Jewish  calendar— Passover,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Day,  and  Jerusalem  Day: 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
can ethnic  groups  contributes  to  the  unity 
of  our  country:  and 

Whereas  intergroup  understanding  can  be 
further  fostered  through  an  appreciation  of 
the  culture,  history  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  contributions  of 
Jews  to  our  country  and  society:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  7.  1989.  through  May  14,  1989,  is  desig- 
nated as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  State  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  interested  organizations 
to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, activities  and  programs. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LAW  DAY  U.S.A. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  52)  to  express  gratitude  for  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  ask  for  its 
inunediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  conmiend  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Derrick]  for  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion and  for  his  concern  that  all  Amer- 


icans are  reminded  of  the  importance 
of  respect  for  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  is  based 
upon  a  foundation  of  law.  Our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  were  wise  students  of  poli- 
tics and  history.  They  knew  that  since 
the  beginning  of  recorded  time,  society 
broke  down  when  rule  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  individuals  instead  of 
upon  a  codified  system  of  laws. 

Accordingly,  our  Republic  is  one  in 
which  the  laws  themselves  are  su- 
preme. No  elected  or  appointed  public 
official  can  ever  circumvent  or  pre- 
clude the  written  law  of  the  land. 

On  Law  Day.  we  especially  honor 
those  brave  men  and  women  who. 
throughout  the  years,  ascertain  that 
our  laws  are  enforced.  It  is  a  sad  but 
true  fswjt  that  many  Americans  do  not 
truly  appreciate  the  sacrifices  made  by 
our  law  enforcement  officials.  Do  we 
really  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  law 
enforcement  officials— policemen,  po- 
licewomen, sheriffs,  constables,  securi- 
ty guards,  and  others— place  their  lives 
on  the  line  every  day.  so  that  we  can 
remain  a  society  of  laws? 

Do  Americans  recognize  that  a  law 
enforcement  official  is  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  somewhere  in  our  Nation 
on  an  average  of  once  every  57  hours? 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  stag- 
gering statistic  is  evidence  that  our  so- 
ciety is  in  a  state  of  war  with  the 
criminal  elements. 

Therefore,  it  is  all  the  more  fitting 
that  we  adopt  this  resolution  declaring 
May  1,  1989.  to  be  "Law  Day  U.S.A."  It 
is  imperative  that  the  American 
people  be  reminded  that  only  under  a 
system  of  law  and  order  can  we  main- 
tain the  level  of  justice  we  have  en- 
joyed in  the  past,  and  only  through 
such  a  system  can  we  continue  to 
aspire  to  the  even  more  perfect  society 
envisioned  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  know  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  was  asking  rhetorical 
questions  about  the  appreciation  that 
the  Nation  has  for  the  policy  and 
level,  the  kinds  of  sacrifice  that  law 
enforcement  officers  all  over  the 
United  States  are  called  upon  to  make 
day  in  and  dry  out.  whether  we  ever 
actually  have  to  have  that  sacrifice  or 
not. 

It  is  clear,  that  appreciation  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  we  as  a  nation  set 
aside  Law  Day  every  year  to  encourage 
that  kind  of  support  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  law  observance  across  the 
United  States.  We  respect  that  most 
special  privilege  of  all  that  we  enjoy  as 
a  nation,  the  rule  of  law  under  which 
we  live.  No  privilege  is  held  more  dear. 
None  is  more  fundamental  to  all  of 
the  rights  that  we  hold  as  American 


citizens,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  in 
these  comments  today. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  52 

Whereas  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year 
has  been  designated  as  "Law  Day  U.S.A." 
and  set  aside  as  a  special  day  to  advance 
equality  and  justice  under  law.  to  encourage 
citizen  support  for  law  enforcement  and  law 
observance,  and  to  foster  respect  for  law 
and  an  understanding  of  the  essential  place 
of  law  in  the  life  of  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  each  day  police  officers  and 
other  law  enforcement  personnel  perform 
their  duties  unflinchingly  and  without  hesi- 
tation: 

Whereas  each  year  tens  of  thousands  of 
law  enforcement  personnel  are  injured  or 
assaulted  in  the  course  of  duty  and  many 
are  killed: 

Whereas  law  enforcement  personnel  are 
devoted  to  their  jobs,  are  underpaid  for 
their  efforts,  and  are  tireless  in  their  work; 
and 

Whereas  law  enforcement  personnel  per- 
form their  duties  without  adequate  recogni- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  celebration 
of  "Law  Day,  U.S.A.".  May  1.  1989,  the 
grateful  people  of  this  Nation  give  special 
emphasis  to  all  law  enforcement  personnel 
of  the  United  States,  and  acknowledge  the 
unflinching  and  devoted  service  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  perform  as  such  personnel 
help  preserve  domestic  tranquillity  and 
guarantee  the  legal  rights  of  all  Individuals 
of  this  Nation. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  DRINKING  WATER 
WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  60)  to  designate  the  period  com- 
mencing on  May  1.  1989.  and  ending 
on  May  7.  1989.  as  "National  Drinking 
Water  Week."  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  would  like  to  inform  the  House 
the  minority  has  no  objection  to  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  before  the 
Members. 
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Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  first  of  all  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Sawyer),  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  arxj  Population  and  its  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Ridge,  also  my  good 
frierKl  Bill  Ford,  who  is  chairman  of  the  full 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  They 
have  been  very  ger>erous  with  their  assistance 
in  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  and  I  appre- 
ciate their  efforts  ar>d  support. 

As  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  134 
tfie  House  companion  legislation.  I  am  here 
today  to  support  the  passage  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  60,  which  declares  the  week  of 
May  1  through  7,  1989,  as  "National  Drinking 
Water  Week."  Last  year  with  broad  bipartisan 
support,  this  measure  was  passed  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  and  was  a  tremen- 
dous success.  This  year  the  measure  has  al- 
ready passed  the  other  body  and  with  the 
dates  marking  tfie  celebration  fast  approach- 
ing, we  have  the  opportunity  today  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  the  protection  of  some- 
thing we  have  all  grown  to  take  for  granted, 
safe,  clean  water  we  can  drink. 

With  the  extreme  drought  experienced  last 
summer  and  the  expectation  of  yet  another 
long  dry  season,  this  measure  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  highhght  how  fragile  our  water  supply 
is.  Drought  warnings  are  already  pending  in 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
City  has  just  declared  a  drought  emergency 
Spnng  has  just  begun  and  already  water  has 
become  a  restncted  commodity,  and  not  just 
in  the  East,  but  throughout  the  West  and  Mid- 
west. Not  only  are  water  supplies  threatened 
by  drought,  but  the  contamination  which  was 
highlighted  when  the  Superfund  legislation 
was  introduced  still  remains  as  a  senous  prob- 
tom. 

Thousands  of  toxic  sites  still  threaten 
aquifers  and  rivers.  Pesticides,  dioxin,  and 
radon  have  t>een  found  in  our  ground  water 
and  lead  has  raised  concern  In  several  of  our 
cities.  We  are  not  merely  talking  atx>ut  water 
to  drink.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  water 
that  is  safe  to  use.  Water  that  is  free  of  con- 
taminants, free  of  carcinogens,  water  which 
we  may  dhnk  free  of  fear.  Tfie  name  of  this 
resolution  shoukj  actually  be  "National  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Week."  Tfiat  is  what  we  are 
really  talking  about. 

We  have  made  gigantic  leaps  in  building  an 
infrastructure  which  makes  water  available  vir- 
tually anywtiere  people  live  or  travel  to,  but 
maintaining  a  water  supply  and  the  means  to 
transport  it  is  a  continual  process.  Unfortu- 
nately It  is  easy  to  take  water  from  the  tap  for 
granted,  but  this  was  not  always  so,  and  it  is  a 
simple  task  for  an  act  of  nature  or  man  to 
shock  us  into  the  horrible  realization  that  safe 
drinking  water  remains  so  only  with  wise  plan- 
ning and  cautious  vigilance. 

Several  national  groups  including  the  Ameri- 
can Water  Works  Association  and  the  Nation- 
al Water  AlliarKe  have  been  very  supportive 
of  this  legislation  and  hope  to  use  the  event 
to  educate  the  public  in  water  conservation 
arKJ  to  highlight  tfw  r>eed  to  continue  efforts 
begun  under  tf)e  Federal  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  The  EPA  and  0MB  are  also  fully  support- 
ive of  the  legislation  and  have  already  drafted 
language  for  a  Presidential  proclamation. 

Every  year  our  demand  for  water  increases 
arxl  the  available  supply  becomes  more  re- 


stricted. Pollution  taints  much  of  that  supply 
and  In  the  last  several  years  nature  has  been 
increasingly  stingy  in  replenishing  our  re- 
serves. This  week  has  been  set  aside  for  2 
years  in  the  hope  of  making  people  more 
aware  and  more  appreciative  of  this  vital  com- 
nrKKJity  which  is  essential  to  life.  I  want  to 
thank  all  my  colleagues  who  supported  this 
measure  and  wf)o  realize  the  significance  of 
our  water  resources.  We  must  continue  to 
work  to  ensure  their  preservation. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  60 

Whereas  water  itself  is  God-given,  and  the 
drinking  water  that  flows  dependably 
through  our  household  taps  results  from 
the  dedication  of  men  and  women  who  oper- 
ate the  public  water  systems  of  collection, 
storage,  treatment,  testing,  and  distribution 
that  insures  that  drinking  water  is  available, 
affordable,  and  of  unquestionable  quality: 

Whereas  the  advances  in  health  effects  re- 
search and  water  analysis  and  treatment 
technologies,  in  conjunction  with  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986 
(Public  Law  99-339).  could  create  major 
changes  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  drinking  water: 

Whereas  this  substance,  when  the  public 
uses  with  confidence  in  so  many  productive 
ways,  is  without  doubt  the  single  most  im- 
portant product  in  the  world  and  a  signifi- 
cant issue  of  the  future: 

Whereas  the  public  expects  high  quality 
drinking  water  to  always  be  there  when 
needed:  and 

Whereas  the  public  continues  to  increase 
its  demand  for  drinking  water  of  unques- 
tionable quality:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  on  May  1,  1989.  is  designated 
as  "National  Drinking  Water  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  ol>serve  such  period 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  activities,  and 
programs  designed  to  enhance  public  aware- 
ness of  drinking  water  issues  and  public  rec- 
ognition of  the  difference  that  drinking 
water  makes  to  the  health,  safety,  and  qual- 
ity of  the  life  we  enjoy. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REV- 
OLUTION CENTENNIAL  DAY 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  84)  to  designate  April  30,  1989.  as 
"'National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American       Revolution       Centennial 


Day."  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon],  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  who  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  84. 
designating  April  30.  1989,  as  National 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  Centennial  Day. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]  for  allowing 
this  resolution  to  come  to  the  floor 
today,  and  also  the  ranking  member 
from  New  York,  the  ranking  member 
of  the  full  committee. 

This  resolution  before  Members 
today  does  commemorate  the  centen- 
nial of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  I  urge  all  Members  to  sup- 
port the  legislation. 

The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion is  the  counterpart  to  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  prob- 
ably better  known  than  this  organiza- 
tion. But  this  organization  is  the  larg- 
est and  one  of  the  oldest  societies  in 
America  and  was  organized  on  April 
30,  1889,  and  incorporated  by  joint 
action  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
under  Public  Law  59-214. 

The  objectives  are  patriotism,  histor- 
ical and  educational,  and  include  ac- 
tivities intended  to  perpetuate  the 
memories  of  those  who  by  their  serv- 
ice during  the  American  Revolution 
achieved  the  independence  of  this 
Nation. 

Much  of  that  was  fought  in  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga  in  my  congressional 
district,  next  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  we  certainly  appreciate 
the  committee  allowing  this  resolution 
to  come  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  bringing  this  resolution 
to  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Throughout  the  Hudson  Valley  of 
New  York,  we  have  had  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  history  en- 
acted, and  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  helped  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  that  aspect,  that  important 
chapter  of  our  history. 

They  are,  indeed,  a  very  patriotic  so- 
ciety and  has  helped  to  remind  our 
Nation  of  the  ideals  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  had  when  they  first  brought 
about  the  bringing  about  of  our  great 
democracy,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  84 

Whereas  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  was  established 
on  April  30.  1889: 

Whereas  through  patriotic,  historical,  and 
educational  activities,  the  National  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  the  patriots  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  War  who  achieved 
the  independence  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  activities  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion are  designed  to  inspire  the  descendants 
of  the  patriots  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect and  reverence  for  the  principles  of 
government  that  were  established  by  the 
patriots:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  celebrates  its 
centennial  in  1989:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  April  30.  1989, 
is  designated  as  "National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Centenni- 
al Day",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  several  joint  resolu- 
tions just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNISM  HAS  AN  EVIL  EM- 
PEROR, HE  IS  NICOLAE 
CEAUSESCU 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
share  with  you  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  Romania,  where  glasnost  is 
not  just  absent  but,  in  fact,  the  voices 
of  suffering  people  are  increasingly 
stifled. 

This  week's  issue  of  The  Economist 
tells  the  reason  for  Romania's  present 
darkness.  The  headline  says,  "If  com- 
munism has  an  evil  emperor,  he  is  Ni- 
colae  Ceausescu." 


Many  people  are  now  aware  of  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  villages  and 
systematic  human  rights  violatioivs  of 
the  Ceausescu  regime.  We  know  that 
as  many  as  30,000  Romanians,  mostly 
ethnic  Hungarians,  have  now  fled  into 
neighboring  Hungary— the  first  mass 
exodus  from  one  Communist  country 
to  another. 

And  the  Hungarian  minority  in  Ro- 
mania are  not  alone  in  their  misery. 
Thousands  of  ethnic  Romanians  have 
fled  into  both  Hungary  and  neighbor- 
ing Yugoslavia. 

The  United  States  needs  to  join  its 
European  allies  in  taking  concrete 
action  to  protest  Romania's  continued 
repression.  We  should  consider  further 
diplomatic  actions  or  further  economic 
sanctions  from  which  the  Ceausescu 
regime  is,  in  fact,  not  immune.  It  is 
clear  from  recent  private  United 
States-Romanian  business  meetings 
that  Ceausescu  seeks  renewed  favor- 
able trade  treatment  from  the  United 
States. 

We  must  send  clear  signals  to  the 
contrary.  The  Romanian  Government 
will  not  receive  favorable  treatment  of 
any  kind  as  long  as  Romanian  journal- 
ists remain  locked  up  and  gagged, 
former  high  officials  of  the  regime  are 
suppressed,  and  individual  Romanians 
are  threatened  and  punished  for  exer- 
cising their  recognized  rights  to  free 
expression,  freedom  of  worship,  and  a 
right  to  make  fundamental  choices 
about  their  lives. 
Ro»iANiA's  Darkness— If  Communism  Has 
AN  Evil  Emperor.  He  Is  Nicolae  Ceausescu 
It  has  taken  the  West  far  too  long  to  re- 
cognise that  its  once-favourite  communist 
leader  is  Europe's  nastiest  dictator.  Roma- 
nia's President  Nicolae  Ceausescu  drew 
western  admiration  for  such  mild  shows  of 
independence  as  his  defiance  of  the  Soviet 
boycott  of  the  Los  Angeles  Olympics.  But  in 
the  Gorbachev  world,  whatever  Russia- 
snubbing  value  Mr.  Ceausescu  once  had  is 
gone,  so  western  leaders  now  see  him  for 
what  he  is:  a  mad  despot.  What  can  be  done 
about  him? 

The  quarter-century  of  Ceausescu  rule  is 
officially  called  the  "era  of  light",  yet  Ro- 
mania is  a  land  of  darkness  caused  by  power 
cuts  and  rationing.  The  economy  is  in  ruins. 
So  is  the  heart  of  Bucharest  (including 
about  30  of  its  old  churches),  which  Mr. 
Ceausescu  has  torn  down  so  that  he  can 
build  a  grotesque  monument  to  his  own 
glory.  Not  content  with  destroying  the  cap- 
ital, Mr.  Ceausescu  has  started  to  send  his 
bulldozers  into  the  countryside,  where  the 
idea  of  his  so-called  "systematisation"  pro- 
gramme is  to  flatten  half  of  Romania's  vil- 
lages and  move  peasants  into  tower  blocks. 

For  all  this- and  the  empty  shops,  the 
petrol  rationing,  the  pollution,  the  cam- 
paign to  make  women  have  more  children- 
Romanians  are  told  to  thank  their  "enlight- 
ened strategist  of  happiness".  The 
Ceausescu  personality  cult  extends  to  his 
appalling  wife,  Elena,  and  to  other  members 
of  the  clan:  socialism  in  one  family.  The 
ubiquitous  secret  police  make  sure  that  any 
sign  of  protest  (a  miners'  strike  in  1977,  a 
riot  in  Brasov  in  1987,  a  handful  of  "open 
letters"  from  Intellectuals  this  year)  is 
quickly    suppressed.    The    few    Romanians 


who  dare  curse  the  big  boss  out  loud  accuse 
him  of  building  Africa-in-Europe.  It  is  an 
insult  to  Africa. 

It  may  be  too  late  for  the  West  to  force 
Mr.  Ceausescu  to  change  his  ways.  Econom- 
ic pressure  will  not  work:  he  now  claims  to 
have  paid  back  all  Romania's  debts  and  this 
week  followed  the  Albanian  example  of  out- 
lawing any  foreign  borrowing.  He  may  be 
immune  to  political  pressure  too.  True,  in 
January  Romania  signed  the  human-rights 
agreement  negotiated  in  Vienna  as  part  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  (CSCE),  but  Mr.  Ceausescu 
immediately  said  he  would  ignore  the  bits 
he  didn't  like. 

At  last,  a  fuss— The  best  hope  is  that 
international  criticism  will  hurt  Mr. 
Ceausescu's  immense  vanity— or,  failing 
that,  so  upset  influential  Romanians  who 
care  about  their  country's  prestige  that 
they  contemplate  deposing  him.  At  last,  the 
condemnation  has  started.  FYance  and  West 
Germany  recently  recalled  their  ambassa- 
dors for  consultation;  Britain  is  speaking  up. 

The  "Information  Forum"  that  opened  in 
London  this  week  as  part  of  the  CSCE 
effort  is  a  chance  to  do  more.  Western  dele- 
gates should  point  out  loudly  that,  because 
contacts  with  foreigners  have  to  be  reported 
to  the  police,  most  Romanians  are  too 
frightened  to  talk  to  the  few  western  jour- 
nalists allowed  into  the  country.  The  west- 
emers  should  also  insist  that  Russians  and 
East  Europeans  join  the  criticism.  So  far 
only  Hungary— worried  about  the  treatment 
of  Hungarian-speakers  in  Transylvania— is 
making  a  fuss.  It  is  time  for  Mr.  Gorbachev 
to  extend  glasnost  to  the  Romanian  trage- 
dy. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Leland).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin  Is- 
lands [Mr.  DE  Lugo)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

[Mr.  DE  Lugo  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


THE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  ZONE 
ACT  OF  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Coyne]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Economic  Growth  Zone  Act  of 
1989.  This  legislation  Is  identical  to  legislation 
I  introduced  in  the  100th  Congress.  It  would 
target  Federal  assistance,  in  the  form  of  low- 
interest  loans  and  seed  money  grants,  to  lo- 
cally designated  zones  of  economic  distress. 

The  Economic  Growth  Zone  Act  comple- 
ments the  current  Enterpnse  Zone  Program 
that  became  law  as  Title  VII  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1987.  It 
also  complements  H.R.  6,  a  valuable  exten- 
sion of  the  Enterprise  Zone  Program,  that  has 
been  introduced  by  my  colleagues,  (Congress- 
man Rangel  and  (Congressman  Garcia.  All 
three  programs  use  similar  criteria  for  deter- 
mining zone  eligibility.  In  each  program,  the 
local  government  must  propose  to  redevelop 
an  area  of  persistent  poverty,  unemployment, 
and  economic  distress,  as  defined  in  section 
102  of  the  Economic  Growth  Zone  Act.  The 
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goals  of  each  program  are  to  create  new  jobs 
and  revitalize  local  economies  in  distressed 
areas  ttwough  a  public-pnvate  partnerstiip 

My  legislation  proposes  using  a  rtHsdest 
amount  of  up-front  funds  to  stimulate  tfie  cre- 
ation or  expansion  of  tKJSinesses  in  an  area 
targeted  for  economic  growth.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  modify  certain  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  spectai  needs  of  the  zones 
which  could  total  up  to  250  over  a  period  of 
years. 

Decades  of  experience  with  Federal  urt)an 
programs  have  taught  us  one  thing  for  certain: 
successful  urban  development  requires  a  bal- 
arKed  approach.  Too  heavy  a  reliance  on  a 
sir)gle  approach,  wfiether  it  be  \he  bulldozer  of 
urban  renewal  or  the  tax  haven  of  enterprise 
zones,  is  unwise. 

The  Economic  Growth  Zone  Act  of  1989 
was  drafted  with  an  eye  toward  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal,  State,  and  local  government  ap- 
proach to  redevelopment  of  a  designated 
zone.  Consultation  with  a  wide  variety  of 
labor,  business,  neighborhood,  and  govern- 
ment experts  helped  me  to  determine  exactly 
what  type  of  assistance  is  r>eeded  to  aid  very 
depressed  areas. 

The  seed  capital  fund  for  business  start-up 
and  expansion  is  among  tfie  most  important 
tools  included  in  the  Ecorwrnic  Growth  Zone 
Act.  As  most  small  business  persons  are 
aware,  cash  flow  is  often  more  of  a  problem 
than  taxes  in  the  cntical  early  years  of  a  busi- 
ness. This  is  esp)ecially  true  for  those  fledgling 
enterprises  now  located,  or  likely  to  locate,  in 
zones  designated  for  development.  My  legisla- 
tion would  establish  a  locally  administered 
furxJ,  a  combination  of  Federal  and  local  dol- 
lars, which  would  provide  loans  to  busir>esses 
which  seek  to  locate  or  expand  In  a  zone.  The 
decisions  on  where  to  put  tf>e  mor>ey,  would 
be  made  at  the  local  level,  rwt  in  Washington, 
arKJ  would  tie  based  in  part  on  the  prospect 
that  new  jobs  will  be  created  for  zone  resi- 
dents as  a  result  of  the  loan.  The  bill  provides 
seed  money  to  promote  tfie  startup  and  ex- 
pansion of  businesses  which  locate  in  \he 
zone.  The  bill  authonzes  $70  million  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1990-1994  to  match  local  gov- 
ernment set-asides  of  COBG  allocations  for 
tfte  purposes  of  providir^  loans  or  loan  guar- 
antees for  initial  or  working  capital  to  small 
businesses  for  the  purchase,  rehabilitation  or 
expansion  of  facilities  and  equipment,  contin- 
gent on  tlie  firm  satisfyir>g  certain  |0b  hire  con- 
ditions. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  provides  for 
tKoad  citizens  participation  in  decisionmaking 
arxj  IrKludes  a  protection  against  the  reloca- 
tion of  a  facility  from  one  area  to  another 
solefy  to  take  advantage  of  the  zone  benefits. 

Loan  guarantees  to  cities  would  support  the 
repair  and  development  of  infrastructure  in  a 
zone — a  prerequisite,  in  my  mind,  to  any  effort 
aimed  at  business  retention  or  attraction.  HUD 
may  guarantee  an  aggregate  amount  of  loans 
not  exceedir>g  5  percent  of  tfw  appropriations 
for  the  DCBG  program  for  each  of  tf>e  fiscal 
years  1990  to  1994  According  to  a  survey 
corxlucted  by  the  Census  Bureau  In  the  late 
1970's,  tf>e  availatMlity  of  adequate  Infrastruc- 
ture was  either  of  cntical  or  significant  Impor- 
tance to  txjstr>ess  engaged  In  making  location 
decisions.  Infrastructure  was  often  cited  as  a 
more  important  factor  than  tf>e  existence  of 


local  tax  incentives  or  local  Industrial  revenue 
bond  financing  to  those  surveyed. 

Cities  which  become  involved  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  zone  effort  would  t>e  required  by 
the  legislation  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  compre- 
f>ensive  rehabilitation  of  public  streets,  lights, 
water  systems,  and  other  facilities  in  a  desig- 
nated area.  Working  in  tandem  with  State 
agencies,  cities  would  qualify  for  a  long-term, 
low-interest  loan  from  HUD  for  the  repair  of 
public  Infrastructure.  The  repair  of  public  infra- 
structure, urxler  the  Economic  Growth  Zone 
Act,  is  a  condition  for  development,  not  the 
spirraff  result  of  development  activity. 

The  Economic  Growth  Zone  Act  also  builds 
on  existing  urban  development  programs  by 
requiring  that  preference  t>e  given  In  several 
HUD  programs  for  projects  initiated  within  a 
zone.  It  requires,  for  example,  that  5  percent 
of  urban  development  action  grant  funds  be 
earmarked  for  zone  projects. 

To  increase  the  involvement  of  private  lend- 
ers in  zone  activities,  the  legislation  authorizes 
additional  funds  to  tf>e  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation  for  projects  within  the 
designated  areas.  This  federally  backed  Initia- 
tive, as  I  am  sure  many  Memliers  are  aware, 
brings  together  private  lenders,  community 
groups,  and  local  government  leaders  in  coop- 
erative efforts  to  construct  and  rehabilitate 
low-cost  housing.  This  bill  authorizes  $7  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990-94  for 
these  projects. 

The  Economic  Growth  Zone  Act  builds  on 
tfie  old  but  breaks  new  grounds  as  well.  Sec- 
tion 307  of  the  act  provides  grants  to  local 
governments  for  the  development  of  business 
lr>cubator  facilities  within  the  zone.  These  fa- 
cilities enable  small,  growing  businesses  to 
keep  costs  down  by  sharing  expenses  for 
such  things  as  office  space  and  management 
services  with  similar  enterprises  housed  In  a 
shared  structure  Innovative  businesses  are 
thus  allowed  to  Incubate  In  the  critical  early 
years  of  operation.  The  bill  authorizes  $10  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990  through 
1994  for  grants  by  HUD  to  local  governments 
and  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  business-creation  facilities. 

The  revitalization  of  neighbortrood  commer- 
cial strips  Is  essential  for  an  Improved  busi- 
ness climate  in  any  distressed  area.  Recogniz- 
ing this  need,  the  Economic  Growth  Zone  Act 
provides  for  low-Interest  loans  for  concentrat- 
ed physical  development,  including  facade  Im- 
provement, of  commercial  stnps  located  within 
the  economic  growth  zone.  This  bill  authonzes 
$13  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1 994  in  addition  to  the  current  author- 
ization for  the  section  312  Rehabilitation  Loan 
FurnJ,  for  loans  to  local  governments  to  reha- 
bilitate commercial  strips  located  within  desig- 
nated zones. 

This  legislation,  a  combinatksn  of  the  old 
and  thte  new,  a  mix  of  Washington  resources 
with  local  initiative,  stresses  planning,  citizen 
participation,  and  economic  growth  as  factors 
which  will  piroduce  positive  economic  change. 

I  would  hope  that  this  House  will  consider 
this  £ipproach  to  urban  development  as  It  re- 
views tax-based  proposals  for  urban  enter- 
prise zones.  As  one  among  many  tools,  tax  in- 
centives can  contribute  to  urt>an  development. 
But  to  assure  success,  they  should  be  used  in 
a  coordir^ted  effort  to  improve  the  physical 


appearance,  and  thereby  the  business  envi- 
ronment, of  a  distressed  area.  Without  such  a 
community-based  effort  to  make  a  neighbor- 
hood vital,  a  lot  of  enterprise  may  yield  mini- 
mal results. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Include  in  the 
Record  a  section-by-section  description  of 
the  legislation: 

Section-by-Section  Summary  of  the 
Economic  Growth  Zone  Act  of  1989 

title  i:  designation  of  economic  growth 

ZONES 

Section  101:  Designation  by  the  Secretary. 

Would  require  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  within  2 
months  after  the  Economic  Growth  Zone 
Act  of  1989  (EGZA)  is  enacted,  to  issue  reg- 
ulations detailing  the  procedures  for  State 
and  local  government  nomination  of  an  area 
as  a  Federal  Economic  Growth  Zone  (zone). 
HUD  must  designate  at  least  200,  but  no 
more  than  250,  areas  as  zones.  As  a  prereq- 
uisite for  designation,  a  State  must  pass  en- 
abling legislation  granting  the  State  and 
local  government  the  authority  to  make  fed- 
erally prescribed  State  and  local  commit- 
ments as  required  under  Section  102  of 
EGZA.  Designation  of  an  area  as  a  zone 
would  be  for  a  period  of  5  years.  HUD  may 
terminate  designation  as  a  result  of  State  or 
local  government  noncompliance  with  Sec- 
tion 102  of  EGZA.  In  such  instance.  HUD 
will  specify  the  termination  date. 

Section  102:  Eligibility  requirements. 

States  that  HUD  may  designate  an  area  as 
a  zone  only  If:  (1)  the  area  desie^nated  has  a 
population  of  4,000,  as  determined  by  the 
most  recent  available  census  data;  (2)  such 
area  is  one  of  pervasive  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment and  general  distress:  (3)  such  area  is 
within  a  metropolitan  city  or  urban  county 
eligible  for  Urban  Development  Action 
Grants,  and  (4)  such  area  meets  any  one  of 
the  following  criteria:  (a)  the  area  has  an 
unemployment  rate  of  not  less  than  1.5 
times  the  national  unemployment  rate;  or 
(b)  not  less  than  20  piercent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  area  have  incomes  at  or  t>elow 
poverty  level;  or  (c)  not  less  than  70  percent 
of  the  households  in  the  area  have  incomes 
that  are  at  or  l>elow  the  median  income  of 
the  local  jurisdiction;  or  (d)  the  population 
of  the  area  declined  by  20  percent  or  more 
during  the  period  1970  to  1980. 

To  qualify  an  area  for  designation  as  a 
zone,  the  State  and  local  governments  must 
agree  to  follow  a  specific  course  of  action 
which  would  address  the  infrastructure 
repair  needs  of  the  proposed  zone  and  pro- 
vide incentives  that  would  create  permanent 
private  sector  joljs  and  stimulate  economic 
development.  The  course  of  action  shall  in- 
clude: (Da  commitment  by  the  State  and 
the  local  government  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  infrastructure  needs 
of  the  proposed  zones;  (2)  a  commitment  by 
the  local  government  to  finance  infrastruc- 
ture repairs  through  a  guaranteed  loan,  as 
provided  in  Sec.  302;  (3)  a  commitment  by 
the  State  of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assist  in  the  repair  of  infrastructure  in 
the  area  and  (4)  a  commitment  by  the  State 
to  coordinate  existing  community  and  eco- 
nomic development  plans  in  the  area  pro- 
posed for  designation,  and  to  list  compo- 
nents for  plans  to  encourage  acquisition  by 
the  State  from  firms  located,  or  which 
intend  to  locate,  in  the  proposed  zone.  The 
course  of  action  may  also  include,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  an  increase  in  the  level  of  effi- 
ciency of  such  services  as  crime  prevention 
within  the  area  proposed  for  designation. 
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and  may  involve  private  entities,  such  as 
neighborhood  development  organizations. 

Section  103:  Preliminary  approval  of  des- 
ignation. 

Provides  that  HUD  may  give  preliminary 
approval  for  designation  of  an  area  as  an 
economic  growth  zone  only  if  the  local  gov- 
ernment, in  cooperation  with  the  State  gov- 
ernment, and  in  consultation  with  area  busi- 
nesses, residents  and  neighborhood  develop- 
ment organizations,  prepares  an  Economic 
Growth  Zone  Development  Plan.  The  plan 
must  be  consistent  with  the  overall  econom- 
ic development  plan  of  the  unit  of  general 
local  government,  and  shall  include:  (1)  an 
assessment  of  the  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  proposed  zone;  (2)  specific  de- 
velopment objectives  for  the  zone:  (3)  advi- 
sory guidelines  for  making  investment  and 
development  decisions  in  the  area,  and  for 
monitoring  the  effectiveness  of  the  econom- 
ic growth  zone  plan;  (4)  evaluations  of  em- 
ployment opportunities,  job  skills  and  train- 
ing needs  of  area  residents;  (5)  evaluations 
of  existing  jobs  training,  business  develop- 
ment and  management  assistance  resources 
available  to  zone  residents  and  businesses 
including  any  commitments  for  training  as- 
sistance   from    neighborhood    development 
organizations  or  educational  institutions;  (6) 
an  evaluation  of  energy  conservation  efforts 
within  the  zone;  (7)  a  strategy  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Job  Training  and  Partnership  Act 
in  activities  within  the  zone.  Zone  approval 
may  be  granted  by  HUD  only  when  the 
local  government,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State,  prepares  a  preliminary  plan  for  infra- 
structure improvement  in  the  zone. 
Section  104:  Approval  of  designation. 
In  accordance  with  this  section,  HUDs  ap- 
proval of  zone  designation  requires  that:  ( 1 ) 
HUD  must  have  given  preliminary  approval 
of  the  area  for  zone  designation;  and  (2)  the 
unit  of  general  local  government  involved 
must  pledge  to  set  aside  for  two  consecutive 
years  5  per  cent  of  its  annual  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  allocation,  or  $1  mil- 
lion, whichever  is  the  less  for  an  Economic 
Growth  Zone  Development  Fund  (fund)  as 
authorized  under  Section  301  of  EGZA.  Fur- 
ther, the  local  government  must  apply  for 
an  infrastructure  repair  loan  guarantee  and 
pledge  to  use  local  manpower  agencies  as 
the  first  source  in  employment  for  repairs. 

This  section  further  states  that  when  a 
local  government  designates  an  area  as  a 
proposed  zone,  that  local  government  shall 
file  an  application  to  HUD  which  shall  in- 
clude a  map  of  the  area  and  a  certification 
by  the  local  government  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  the  proposed  desig- 
nation and  that  a  plan  has  been  developed 
to  minimize  displacement  of  low  and  moder- 
ate income  residents  of  the  area.  The  local 
government  must  also  assess  the  infrastruc- 
ture condition  in  the  area  and  prepare  a 
preliminary  repair  and  maintenance  sched- 
ule for  such  Infrastructure,  including  cost 
estimates.  In  addition,  the  local  government 
must  agree  to  offer  various  incentives  to 
create  permanent  private  sector  jobs  and 
stimulate  economic  development.  Such  in- 
centives may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 
(1)  an  increase  in  the  level  of  local  govern- 
ment services,   such   as   police   protection, 
transportation  or  road  improvement;  (2)  a 
business   and   industrial   development   pro- 
gram which  provides  for  payment  of  proper- 
ty liability  and  property  loss  insurance  pre- 
miums, and  for  payment  of  payroll  taxes,  if 
participating  businesses  agree  (a)  to  locate 
or  expand  In  the  zone  and  (b)  to  allow  em- 
ployees to  organize,  to  form  unions  and  to 
bargain  collectively. 


In  addition,  the  local  government  must 
agree  to  commit  to  nonprofit  entitles  en- 
gaged In  zone  activities  economic  develop- 
ment and  land  use  planning  resources,  and 
to  provide  temporary  space  free  of  charge 
and  telephone  and  other  services  at  cost. 

Business  Incentives  are  available  only  to 
those  businesses  certified  under  Section 
301(f). 

Section  105:  Final  approval  of  designation. 

States  that  when  an  application  is  submit- 
ted by  a  State  and  local  government  for  a 
zone  designation.  HUD  shall  consider  the 
following:  1)  the  extent  of  poverty,  unem- 
ployment and  general  distress  in  the  pro- 
posed zone;  2)  the  extent  of  State  and  local 
government  financial  commitment  to  pro- 
mote community  and  economic  development 
within  the  zone;  3)  the  extent  of  resident, 
business  and  private  organization  support 
for  the  development  of  the  zone;  4)  the  need 
for  widespread  geographical  distribution  of 
zones  throughout  the  nation;  and  5)  the 
extent  to  which  State  and  local  government 
can  provide  guarantees  that  commitments 
made  in  the  economic  growth  zone  develop- 
ment plan  can  be  enforced. 

Section  106:  Data  used. 

Specifies  that  HUD  may  use  data  supplied 
by  federal  agencies  or  data  supplied  by  the 
Slate  and  local  government,  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  such  data  to  be  accurate, 
In  determining  eligibility  of  an  area  for  zone 
designation. 

TITLE  Ii:  ADVISORY  NEIGHBORHOOD  COUNCILS 

Section  201:  Establishment. 

Requires  the  establishment  by  the  State 
and  the  unit  of  general  local  government  of 
an  advisory  neighborhood  council  In  the 
zone  within  90  days  after  zone  designation 
under  Title  I. 

Section  202:  Membership. 

Provides  that  members  of  the  council, 
who  shall  be  representative  of  business, 
labor,  neighborhood  residents  and  local  gov- 
ernment, shall  be  appointed  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive office  of  the  local  government  In 
which  the  zone  Is  located. 

Section  203:  Duties. 

Requires  the  advisory  neighborhood  coun- 
cil to  act  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  local 
government  In  which  the  zone  Is  located  on 
economic  activities  relating  to  the  zone.  In 
addition,  the  council  shall:  ( 1 )  prepare  anal- 
yses of  economic  changes  Uklng  place 
within  the  zone;  (2)  act  as  an  advocate  for 
the  promotion  and  development  of  business- 
es in  the  zone;  (3)  consult  with  the  local  gov- 
ernment and  appropriate  departments  of 
the  State  Involved  on  the  Incentives  offered 
for  business  development  In  the  zone.  The 
council  shall  coordinate  the  local  needs  of 
employers  and  assist,  on  the  request  of  an 
employer,  in  the  recruitment  of  employees 
for  existing  or  future  jobs. 

Section  204:  Meetings  and  records. 

Provides  for  procedures  for  meetings  of 
the  council  and  sets  a  policy  for  public 
access  to  records  of  the  decisionmaking  of 
the  council. 

Section  205:  General  provisions. 
Requires  that  the  local  government  shall 
provide  the  council  with  such  offices  and 
staff  as  shall  be  necessary.  The  council  Is  re- 
quired to  make  a  detailed  report  of  ite  ac- 
tivities to  the  sUte  and  local  government 
each  year,  with  such  report  being  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary,  together  with  additional 
comments  by  the  units  of  government  In- 
volved. 

TITLE  hi:  ASSISTANCE  FOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
ZONES 

Section  301:  Economic  Growth  Zone  devel- 
opment funds. 


Requires  each  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment in  which  there  Is  a  designated  zone 
to  establish  an  economic  growth  zone  devel- 
opment fund.  The  fund  shall  provide  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  to  small  business  for 
working  capital  or  equipment  and  facilities 
expansion. 

Loans  may  be  used  to  fund  business  and 
Industrial  development  programs  If  the  par- 
ticipating businesses  agree  in  writing  to:  (1) 
locate  or  expand  operations  in  the  zone  and 
(2)  allow  employees  to  organize,  to  form 
trade  unions  and  to  bargain  collectively. 

The  local  government  would  set  aside  for 
each  of  not  less  than  2  consecutive  years  5 
percent  of  each  annual  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  allocation,  or  $1  mil- 
lion each  year,  whichever  is  the  lesser 
amount,  to  the  Economic  Growth  Zone  De- 
velopment Fund.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $70  million  each  year.  FY 
1990-1994,  to  match  the  set-asldes.  At  least 
one  Federal  dollar  for  every  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  dollar,  and  not  more 
than  three  dollars,  shall  be  matched  by 
HUD.  A  fund  may  also  include  amounts 
from  any  other  source,  including  grants, 
gifts  and  loans. 

The  fund  shall  make  or  guarantee  loans 
for  Initial  or  working  capital  to  small  busi- 
nesses for  the  purchase,  rehabilitation  or 
expansion  of  facilities  and  equipment  and 
shall  make  grants  to  neighborhood  develop- 
ment organizations  within  the  zone  for  ac- 
tivities designed  to  promote  job  creation 
and  economic  development. 

An  existing  business  located  In  the  zone 
may  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion if  50  percent  of  lU  present  workforce 
are  residents  of  the  local  jurisdiction,  and  If 
the  business  pledges  that  75  percent  of  its 
new  hires  will  be  residents  of  the  local  juris- 
diction, with  special  preference  given  to 
hiring  residents  of  the  zone. 

A  business  seeking  to  locate  In  the  zone 
would  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion If  the  business  pledges  that  75  percent 
of  its  new  hires  will  t>e  residents  of  the  local 
jurisdiction,  with  special  preference  given  to 
hiring  residents  of  the  zone. 

In  addition,  both  classes  of  business  must 
be  willing  to  set  aside  25  percent  of  the  new 
jobs  for  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (1) 
persons  unemployed  6  months  or  longer;  (2) 
recipients  of  general  assistance  or  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children;  (3)  heads 
of  households  with  family  Incomes  at  or 
below  the  statewide  poverty  level;  or  (4) 
residents  of  the  zone. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  receive  assist- 
ance, a  business  cannot  be  found  by  the 
local  government  to  have  been  assessed  civil 
penalties  for,  or  convicted  of,  substantial 
violations  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

The  local  government,  with  approval  from 
HUD.  may  waive  one  or  more  of  the  busi- 
ness qualification  requirements  If  It  deter- 
mines that,  despite  a  good  faith  effort,  a 
business  Is  unable  to  hire  employees  who 
meet  conditions  descril)ed  in  EGZA. 

The  local  government  shall  enter  into  a 
written  agreement  with  the  business  receiv- 
ing assistance  which  shall  explain  how  the 
business  will  meet  the  conditions  for  certifi- 
cation described  in  this  section. 

In  administering  the  Economic  Growth 
Zone  Development  Fund,  the  local  govern- 
ment shall  review  periodically  employer 
records  to  ensure  that  a  business  continues 
to  qualify  for  assistance. 

Section  302:  Economic  growth  zone  infra- 
structure loan  guarantees. 
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Under  this  provision,  notes  and  other 
public  obligations  issued  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment and  guaranteed  by  HUD  would  be 
used  to  finance  public  works  and  site  im- 
provement in  the  zone.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  loans  guaranteed  by  HUD  may 
not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  program  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1990  through  1994.  Loan  terms  shall 
be  for  not  less  than  20  years,  and  not  more 
than  40  years,  and  may  not  exceed  3  times 
the  local  government's  CDBG  allocation  for 
one  year.  The  local  government  shall  pledge 
to  repay  the  note  with  increments  of  local 
tax  receipts  generated  by  the  activities 
under  EGZA,  or  from  the  local  govern- 
ment's CDBG  allocation  or  by  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  real  property.  The  rate  and 
maturity  of  notes  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  303:  Economic  growth  zone  urban 
development  action  grants. 

Provides  that  HUD  set  aside  5  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grants  for  allocation  to  zone 
areas  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1994.  Applications  for  grants  shall 
compete  only  with  applications  involving 
other  zone  projects.  The  leveraging  ratio 
may  be  as  low  as  2  private  dollars  for  every 
UDAG  dollar. 

Section  304:  Preference  in  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  programs. 

Directs  HUD  to  give  preferential  treat- 
ment to  projects  in  designated  zones  for 
other  HUD  programs,  including  Section  312 
Rehabilitation  Loans,  Section  810  Urban 
Homesteading,  Section  202  Handicapped 
and  Elderly  Housing  and  the  Solar  Energy 
and  Energy  Conservation  Bank. 

Section  305:  Rehabilitation  and  neighbor- 
hood conservation  housing  insurance  in  eco- 
nomic growth  zones. 

Directs  HUD  to  make  available  Section 
220  mortgage  insurance  in  designated  zones. 

Section  306:  Use  of  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  property  in 
economic  growth  zones. 

Under  this  provision,  HUD  is  directed  to 
offer  for  sale  to  the  local  government  such 
vacant  and  underdeveloped  property  within 
the  zone  owned  by  HUD.  if  the  local  govern- 
ment has  a  detailed  plan  for  use  of  the 
property.  Such  land  or  property  shall  be 
sold  for  nominal  consideration. 

Section  307:  Development  of  facilities  for 
new  businesses. 

Provides  $10  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1990  through  1994  for  grants  by  HUD 
to  local  governments  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations for  the  development  of  facilities 
within  the  zone  designed  to  promote  the 
creation  of  new  businesses.  The  grants  may 
be  used  to  acquire,  rehabilitate  or  pay  for 
certain  expenses  of  structures  located 
within  the  zone  which  are  designed  to  lower 
costs  for  startup  businesses  through  sharing 
several  fixed  and  management  expenses, 
and  which  promote  access  by  the  new  busi- 
nesses to  local  educational  resources. 

Section  308:  Neighborhood  reinvestment. 

Authorizes  $7  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1990  through  1994.  in  addition 
to  the  current  authorization  for  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation,  to  at- 
tempt where  feasible,  to  replicate  successful 
Corporation  projects  in  designated  zones. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Corporation 
shall  attempt  to  establish  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  in  the  zones,  drawing  to- 
gether local  residents,  businesses,  and  lend- 
ers to  increase  the  number  of  housing-relat- 
ed loans  made  in  the  zone.  In  addition,  the 


Corporation  shall  develop  such  programs 
for  the  zones  which  emphasize  the  improve- 
ment of  low  and  moderate  income  housing, 
promote  homeownership  by  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  income,  and  generally  im- 
prove the  climate  for  private  lending  within 
the  zone. 

Section  309:  Neighborhood  commercial  re- 
vital  ization. 

Provides  $13  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1990  through  1994  in  addition  to  the 
current  authorization  for  the  Section  312 
Rehabilitation  Loan  Fund,  for  loans  to  local 
governments  to  rehabilitate  commercial 
strips  located  within  designated  zones.  Such 
activities,  as  part  of  an  effort  to  upgrade  the 
commercial  areas  of  a  zone,  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  low  interest  loans. 

Section  310:  Prohibition  of  assistance  for 
facility  relocation. 

This  section  would  forbid  any  activity 
under  EGZA  which  would  promote  the  relo- 
cation of  any  industrial  or  commercial  plant 
or  facility  from  one  location  to  the  other, 
unless  it  is  determined  by  HUD  that  such 
relocation  will  not  be  harmful  to  the  em- 
ployment or  economic  base  of  the  location 
from  which  the  plant  or  facility  is  to  be  re- 
located. 

TITLE  IV:  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  401:  Coordination  with  other  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Directs  HUD  to  promote  the  coordination 
of  existing  federal  housing,  community  and 
economic  development,  small  business, 
banking,  financial  assistance  and  employ- 
ment training  programs  carried  out  within 
the  zone,  and  to  expedite  application  for 
programs  through  the  consolidation  of 
forms  and  periodic  reports. 

Section  402:  Regulations. 

Requires  HUD,  within  120  days  of  passage 
of  EGZA.  to  issue  program  regulations 
which  include  application  deadlines  and 
which  prescribe  the  form  and  manner  In 
which  applications  are  to  be  submitted. 

Section  403:  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Requires  HUD  to  submit  to  Congress  an 
annual  report  detailing  the  impact  of  zone 
designation. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  THE 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pash- 
ayan]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  month  of  April,  Armenians 
all  over  the  world  observed  the  73d  an- 
niversary of  the  Armenian  genocide.  It 
is  my  privilege  once  again  to  sponsor  a 
special  order  so  that  Members  of  this 
body  can  join  in  this  commemoration. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  centu- 
ry the  Ottoman  Turkish  government 
began  a  policy  of  persecution  against 
its  Armenian  population.  The  persecu- 
tion was  brutal  and  ferocious.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  many  Armeni- 
ans in  1894  and  1895.  and  in  1909.  The 
pattern  of  persecution  and  destruction 
culminated  in  the  great  massacre  of 
1915  through  1923.  At  least  1.5  million 
Armenian  men.  women,  and  children 
perished.  Those  who  survived  became 
homeless  refugees,  whose  descendants, 
with  their  painful  memories,  can  be 


found  in  many  countries  all  over  the 
world  today. 

This  terrible  fact  of  history  has  been 
documented  by  eyewitnesses  and 
media  accounts,  including  those  of  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Otto- 
man Turkish  Empire,  Henry  A.  Mor- 
genthau.  The  45th  and  66th  Congress- 
es adopted  resolutions  deploring  the 
massacres.  President  Reagan  and 
seven  Presidents  before  him  have 
spoken  out  against  the  treatment  of 
the  Armenians.  In  spite  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  and  recognition, 
the  debate  still  rages  over  whether  or 
not  these  events  of  history  should  be 
remembered. 

The  debate  appears  most  pro- 
nounced in  this  body  and  during  this 
Congress,  where  on  August  7,  1987,  we 
considered  and  rejected  a  procedural 
motion  to  vote  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 132.  a  measure  to  commemorate 
the  Armenian  genocide.  We  therefore 
failed  to  take  action  to  remember  the 
first  genocide  of  the  20th  century.  We 
submitted  to  the  threats  of  our  valued 
NATO  ally,  Turkey,  and  to  the  ap- 
peals of  our  State  Department.  We 
emboldened  those  who  refuse  to  face 
history  to  press  even  more  diligently 
against  all  levels  of  government  and 
all  institutions  who  would  commemo- 
rate or  otherwise  remember  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Armenians.  The  Turkish 
Government  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
advise  this  body  that  it  shall  not  toler- 
ate the  introduction  of  any  resolution 
on  the  Armenian  genocide  in  the 
future.  Our  Government  has  been  ad- 
vised that  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Turkey  will  cancel  his  visit  to 
the  United  States  scheduled  for  this 
summer  if  a  resolution  on  this  ques- 
tion is  presented  to  this  body  for  con- 
sideration. We  now  have  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment telling  what  we  can  discuss. 
This  should  be  intolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  failure  to  act  and 
resolve  this  so-called  controversy  was 
not.  to  my  great  satisfaction,  repeated 
elsewhere  in  our  Nation.  Within  the 
past  year  and  despite  an  intense  cam- 
paign of  denial  orchestrated  by  the 
Republic  of  Turkey,  the  United  States 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  affirmed 
the  inclusion  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide in  its  museum  and  educational 
programs.  The  States  of  California. 
Connecticut.  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York  remembered 
April  24.  1988.  Armenian  Martyr's 
Day.  with  commemorative  events  as 
well  as  resolutions  passed  by  their  leg- 
islative bodies.  Similar  successes  can 
be  reported  on  the  growing  movement 
to  provide  holocaust,  genocide,  and 
human-rights  curricula  in  our  Nation's 
secondary  schools.  In  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  State  legislature  adopted  a 
model  curriculum  on  these  topics  for 
public  schools,  which  included  the  Ar- 
menian experience.  This  took  place 
over  the  strenuous  objection  of  Tur- 
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key's  friends,  who  once  again  attempt- 
ed to  deny  that  the  genocide  evfen  took 
place.  I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that 
an  exemplary  educational  curriculum 
entitled  "Facing  History  and  Our- 
selves" expanded  its  Armenian  geno- 
cide component.  The  Massachusetts- 
based  "Pacing  Histories"  case  study 
approach  to  the  Holocaust  and  the  Ar- 
menian genocide,  underscores  the  cru- 
cial importance  of  remembering  and 
facing  history.  I  am  proud  of  the  ef- 
forts in  California,  Massachusetts,  and 
other  States  where  educators  who  are 
committed  to  genocide  prevention  and 
human  rights  are  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  our  students  to  learn  from 
the  past— an  opportunity  that  our  mis- 
guided ally  Turkey  would  like  very 
much  to  deny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  millions  of  our 
citizens  were  called  upon  by  their 
State  governments  to  reflect  upon  the 
Armenian  tragedy,  and  while  tens  of 
thousands  of  students  were  presented 
with  the  Armenian  genocide  as  a  case 
study,  we  in  the  Congress  failed  to 
participate.  The  Republic  of  Turkey 
was  able  to  accomplish  with  us  what 
they  failed  to  accomplish  anywhere 
else  in  this  great  nation.  This  body 
must  address  the  growing  gap  between 
the  trend  in  our  society  to  remember 
all  instances  of  genocide  in  this  centu- 
ry and  our  Indecisiveness.  The  time  is 
overdue  for  this  body  to  do  what  is 
right  and  pass  a  resolution  on  the  Ar- 
menian genocide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  recently  approved  legis- 
lation on  the  Genocide  Convention. 
On  April  25,  this  body  passed  such  a 
measure.  In  testimony  submitted  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  exam- 
ples of  genocide  in  this  century  were 
frequently  invoked,  including  of 
course  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians. 
I  am  delighted  that  this  body  ap- 
proved this  legislation  making  geno- 
cide a  crime  under  U.S.  law.  I  should 
also  like  to  share  the  relevance  of  the 
Armenian  experience  to  the  conven- 
tion. Raphael  Lemkin,  the  man  who 
coined  the  word  "genocide,"  and  began 
the  movement  to  make  genocide  a 
crime  under  international  law,  coined 
the  word  to  apply  to  the  Armenians. 

Prom  Raphael  Lemkin's  papers,  now 
housed  in  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, we  learned  that: 

A  bold  plan  was  formulated  in  my  mind. 
This  consisted  of  obtaining  the  ratification 
by  Turkey  among  the  first  20  founding  na- 
tions. This  would  be  an  atonement  for  the 
genocide  of  the  Armenians.  But  how  could 
this  be  achieved?  The  Turks  are  proud  of 
their  republican  form  of  government  and  of 
progressive  concepts,  which  helped  them  in 
replacing  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  Genocide  Convention  must  be  put 
within  the  framework  of  social  and  interna- 
tional progress.  I  knew  however  that  in  this 
conversation  both  sides  will  have  to  avoid 
speaking  about  one  thing,  although  it  would 
be  constantly  in  their  minds. 


Mr.  Speaker,  placed  within  context, 
how  can  this  body  on  one  hand  sup- 
port the  Genocide  Convention  and  on 
the  other  refuse  to  commemorate  the 
Armenian  genocide? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  body  on  the 
next  possible  opportunity  to  affirm 
this  fact  of  history  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASHA YAN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.    MOORHEAD.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
wish  to  congratulate  and  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pash- 
ayan]    for   taking   this   special   order 
honoring  the  Armenian  martyrs,  who 
became  the  victims  of  one  of  the  worst 
genocides  of  this  century.  During  the 
month  of  April,  Armenians  all  over 
the  world  will  be  observing  the  74th 
anniversary  of  the  Armenian  genocide. 
Armenia  became  the  first  nation  to 
accept  Christianity  as  a  state  religion. 
It  has  been   invaded  and  conquered 
many  times  during  the  course  of  its 
long  history.  Its  people  have  defended 
their  religion  and  have  been  persecut- 
ed, massacred,  and  driven  from  their 
land.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century,  the  Ottoman  Turkish  govern- 
ment began  a  policy  of  persecution 
against  its  Armenian  population.  This 
persecution  was  brutal  and  ferocious. 
It  resulted  in  many  deaths  of  Armeni- 
ans in  1894  through  1896,  and  in  1909. 
The   pattern  of  persecution   and  de- 
struction culminated  in  the  great  mes- 
sacre  of  1915  through  1923.  At  least 
1.5  million  Armenian  men,  women,  and 
children   perished   in   this   holocaust. 
Those  who  survived  became  homeless 
refugees,    whose    descendants,    with 
their  painful  memories,  can  be  found 
in  many  countries  today. 

There  is  still  considerable  debate 
over  whether  or  not  these  events  of 
history  should  be  remembered.  As  a 
free  and  democratic  nation,  I  believe 
we  must  continue  to  acknowledge  and 
deplore  the  events  surrounding  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  as  vigorously  as  we 
deplored  modem  acts  of  terrorism. 

Today,  Armenians  flourish  and  are 
prominent  and  successful  citizens  of 
our  Nation.  Many  of  my  Armenian 
friends  have  related  horrible  stories  of 
how  the  genocide  affected  their  fami- 
lies and  loved  ones.  I  know  how  impor- 
tant this  tribute  is  to  them  and  to  the 
memories  of  those  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  slaughter. 

Cruelty,  murder,  and  genocide  are 
terrible,  terrible  examples  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  We  commemorate 
Armenian  Martyrs'  Day  to  remember 
this  and  to  recognize  the  suffering  and 
pain  that  the  Armenian  world  commu- 
nity has  endured.  To  diminish  in  any 
way  the  events  of  1915  and  succeed- 
ings  years  to  not  only  a  great  injustice 
in  itself,  but  a  great  disservice  to  the 
memories  of  those  who  were  killed  and 
to  their  survivors  and  descendants. 


We  recognize  April  24  as  the  day  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  Ijecause  we 
must  remember  that  in  modem  times, 
acts  or  barbarism  have  continued  un- 
checked. It  is  indeed  a  tragedy  that 
many  such  acts  have  taken  place. 
However,  we  must  never  become  cyni- 
cal or  lose  hope.  We  must  never  again 
permit  such  atrocities.  As  we  join  with 
Armenians  all  over  the  world  in  re- 
membering Martyrs'  Day,  we  will  give 
encouragement  to  Armenians  ever- 
where  to  continue  their  struggle  for 
recognition  and  justice.  The  maryr- 
dom  of  their  people  must  never  be  for- 
gotten and  should  serve  as  a  warning 
signal  that  our  nation  will  not  tolerate 
similar  atrocities  against  another 
people. 

Let  us  commit  ourselves  today  to  a 
course  in  the  future  that  prevents  us 
from  ever  permitting  such  a  honorable 
occurrence  again  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  commend  him  for 
his  continuous  efforts  to  commemo- 
rate this  historic  and  tragic  event. 


D  1340 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Califomia 
[Mr.  MOORHEAD]  for  all  his  years  of  la- 
boring in  the  vineyards  on  this  issue. 
It  is  much  appreciated  by  everybody. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lehman], 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  the  dis- 
trict next  to  mine. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  recognize  and 
support  Armenian  Martyr's  Day.  This 
day  is  to  commemorate  the  period 
from  1915  to  1923  during  which  histo- 
ry records  the  tragic  loss  of  two  of 
every  three  Armenians  then  living  in 
their  homeland. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  important 
that  we  recognize  one  of  the  most  hor- 
rendous and  despicable  displays  of  vio- 
lence in  the  20th  century,  because  it  is 
tantamount  to  disavowing  the  values 
and  ideals  that  this  great  country  has 
always  held  so  dear.  While  this  is  an 
issue  of  great  importance  to  the  Arme- 
nian people  it  should  also  be  an  issue 
of  great  importance  to  all  Americans. 
The  American  people  have  always 
been  known  throughout  the  world  as  a 
leading  moral  force.  Not  to  officially 
recognize  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  against  mankind  nms  counter 
to  this  very  tradition. 

Under  a  United  Nations  Treaty 
adopted  in  1950,  genocide  is  a  crime 
under  intemational  law  whether  com- 
mitted in  time  of  peace  or  time  of  war. 
History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself 
and  unless  we  acknowledge  past  mis- 
takes, we  have  not  provided  the  prece- 
dent to  avert  tragedies  for  others  in 
future  generations.  As  Walter  Kara- 
bian  said  in  a  1982  address  to  the 
World  Affairs  Council,  quote: 
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To  allow  genocldal  actions  to  go  unrecog- 
nized or  unpunished  flaunts  the  most  basic 
principles  of  civilized  countries  and  encour- 
ages those  who  could  perpetrate  future  cul- 
tural or  religious  massacres. 

There  is  no  statute  of  limitations  on 
g^enocide.  As  long  as  we  gather  togeth- 
er and  remember,  the  past  will  not  go 
away.  The  martyrs  of  Armenia  will 
live  as  proof  to  all  the  world  that  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian  people  could  not 
be  stilled  and  that  those  who  perpe- 
trate genocide  will  always  receive  their 
just  due  in  the  pages  in  history. 

To  not  recognize  the  Armenian 
genocide  is  to  ignore  history.  The  his- 
torical record  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide is  clear  and  irrefutable.  It  is  our 
moral  responsibility  to  acknowledge  it. 
So  as  we  commemorate  Armenian 
Martyr's  Day  and  remember  the  Vh 
million  Armenians  that  were  brutally 
murdered,  let  us  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  killed  and 
try  to  gain  insights  and  learn  lessons 
from  this  experience  so  that  a  similar 
episode  may  never  be  repeated  again. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lehman]  for  his  very  appropriate 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Coeuio]. 
my  friend  and  colleague  also  from  the 
neighboring  district. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24  of  each  year,  the  Armenian  commu- 
nity around  the  world  pauses  on  Mar- 
tyrs' Day  in  remembrance  of  the  IVi 
Eoillion  Armenians  who  were  system- 
atically killed  during  the  tragic  geno- 
cide carried  out  against  them  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks  from  1915  to  1923. 

The  anniversary  of  this  atrocity  is 
particularly  poignant  this  year,  as  the 
Armenian  people  were  dealt  its  second 
crushing  blow  of  the  century.  An 
earthquake  last  December  nearly  de- 
stroyed their  country  and  devastated 
their  economy.  As  the  leader  of  a  con- 
gressional delegation  that  journeyed 
to  Soviet  Armenia  following  the 
quake,  we  pledged  our  assistance  to 
the  Armenian  people— be  it  public  or 
private— to  help  rebuild  their  country 
and  rescue  a  generation  of  injured  and 
orphaned  children.  We  have  another 
opportunity  to  revive,  the  Armenian 
spirit  in  the  form  of  the  passage  of  Ar- 
menian Genocide  Resolution  During 
the  101st  Congress. 

For  several  years,  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  been  trying  to  win  congression- 
al approval  and  administration  sup- 
port for  legislation  commemorating 
the  Armenian  genocide.  When  I  first 
introduced  this  legislation.  I  was  sure 
that  an  administration  which  so  often 
raised  its  voice  against  the  human 
rights  violations  of  the  present,  would 
join  us  in  remembering  a  tragedy  of 
epic  size  from  the  past.  I  was  naive. 
The  Reagan  administration  had  made 
a  sordid  pact  to  look  at  history  with  its 
eyes    clamped    firmly   shut.    And,    in 


doing  so.  we  cheapened  our  diplomacy 
and  undermined  America's  moral  lead- 
ership by  refusing  to  acknowledge 
that  something  evil  happened.  Silence 
ill-befits  a  nation  like  America. 

One  and  half  million  Armenians  per- 
ished from  the  persecution  and  massa- 
cre by  the  Ottoman  Government. 
More  than  500.000  Armenians  were 
exiled  from  their  homeland  which 
their  ancestors  had  occupied  for  over 
3.000  years.  As  a  result  of  the  killings 
and  deportations,  the  Armenian  popu- 
lation in  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  re- 
duced from  2Vi  million  to  fewer  than 
100.000.  House  Joint  Resolution  36 
does  not  attempt  to  hold  today's  Turk- 
ish Republic  responsible  for  the  atroc- 
ities committed  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire  over  70  years  ago.  It  does  reaf- 
firm our  indignation  at  the  genocide 
of  this  century,  and  implore  us  to  re- 
member and  acknowledge  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  so  as  to  not  repeat 
them  or  ignore  them  in  the  future. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  current  ad- 
ministration is  more  cognizant  of  the 
past  and  more  sensitive  to  the  surviv- 
ing Armenians  and  their  families  who 
are  pained  at  every  defeated  attempt 
to  achieve  the  recognition  they  de- 
serve. Last  year  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  and  President  Reagan  signed  S. 
1851.  a  bill  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide.  This  bill  allows  our  Nation 
to  join  with  all  the  other  civilized 
countries  who  have  previously  ratified 
the  convention  in  formally  denouncing 
this  heinous  crime  and  pledging  to  co- 
operate against  future  perpetrators  of 
genocide.  Surely  the  first  step  toward 
achieving  these  important  and  long- 
overdue  goals,  is  the  recognition  of 
events  of  the  past.  The  enduring  trag- 
edy of  this  particular  instance  of  geno- 
cide is  that  to  this  day  the  government 
of  the  modem  Turkish  State  and  our 
own  Government  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge that  this  crime  ever  took  place. 
The  historical  evidence  surrounding 
this  instance  of  genocide,  however,  is 
as  clear  and  compelling  as  the  evi- 
dence surrounding  the  Jewish  Holo- 
caust. 

Soon  after  the  earthquake  in  Soviet 
Armenia.  President-elect  George  Bush 
asked  his  son  Jeb  and  his  grandson 
George  to  visit  the  victims  of  the  trag- 
edy and  to  offer  their  support.  The 
younger  George  Bush  captured  the 
hearts  of  the  Soviet  people.  His  grand- 
father and  this  Congress  have  the  op- 
portunity to  show  further  support  to 
the  Armenian  people  this  year  by  re- 
versing the  Reagan  administration's 
nonrecognition  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide and  by  passing  this  resolution 
during  this  session. 

Only  through  these  actions  will  the 
United  States  be  able  to  reclaim  its 
rightful  place  at  the  forefront  of  the 
international  community  as  the  de- 
fender of  justice  and  human  rights  for 


all  people  throughout  the  world.  If  we 
are  vigilant,  if  we  give  substance  to  our 
commitment  to  justice  through  deeds 
as  well  as  words,  we  can  truly  end  this 
century,  and  this  era  of  suffering,  with 
dignity  and  with  some  sense  of  confi- 
dence in  the  future,  not  just  for  the 
Armenian  people,  but  for  all  of  us. 

O  1350 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Coelho]  for  his 
remarks,  and  take  it  that  they  were 
given  in  a  spirit  of  nonpartisanship, 
and  that  whatever  observations  he 
made  on  various  administrations  were 
done  in  that  spirit. 

I  might  also  add  that  in  the  same 
spirit  the  gentleman,  I  know  is  aware 
that  one  of  the  reasons  his  bill  which 
was  so  aptly  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  failed  was  because  there 
were  delays  in  bringing  it  to  the  floor, 
and  I  make  that  observation  in  the 
same  nonpartisan  spirit  that  I  know 
my  colleague  made  on  his  observations 
on  the  administration. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a 
spe-x;h  I  delivered  at  Boston's  City  Hall  Plaza 
yesterday  before  a  rally  commemorating  the 
74th  anniversary  of  the  Armenian  Genocide: 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  here  with  you 
today.  Since  I  returned  from  Soviet  Armenia 
earlier  this  year.  I  have  spoken  with  a  great 
many  groups  throughout  the  Nation.  But,  I 
have  never  spoken  to  a  group  with  more  en- 
thusiasm. And.  I  have  never  spoken  on  an  oc- 
casion as  significant  as  this. 

Your  gathering  here,  in  such  large  numbers, 
with  such  a  profound  rallying  cry,  liears  wit- 
ness to  the  proud  heritage  of  the  Armenian 
people,  and  to  your  noble  efforts  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  Armenia's  suffering— past  and 
present. 

Today,  we  commemorate  the  74th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Armenian  Genocide— a  horror  that 
took  the  lives  of  1  '/2  million  people. 

For  too  long,  the  world  has  closed  its  eyes 
and  tried  to  pretend  it  never  happened. 

But,  you  have  not  let  the  world  forget.  Gen- 
eration after  generation,  you  have  struggled  to 
keep  the  memory  alive.  You  have  held  high 
the  cause  of  the  Armenian  people.  And  you 
have  reminded  people  in  every  land  of  the  his- 
tory of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

In  gathering  here  today  and  in  the  countless 
similar  rallies  around  the  globe,  we  acknowl- 
edge the  genocide,  we  mourn  the  victims,  and 
we  renew  our  cry — never  again! 

In  1987,  we  in  Congress  tried  unsuccessful- 
ly against  a  massive  lobbying  effort  to  bring  a 
genocide  resolution  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 
This  resolution  is  still  needed.  We  must  never 
stop  this  effort  as  long  as  there  are  those  who 
try  to  deny  the  genocide  or  as  long  as  there 
are  those  who  would  fight  it  under  the  guise  of 
political  expediency. 

As  long  as  thousands  of  people  gather  in 
rallies  such  as  this  one,  we  will  not  forget! 
Those  who  would  like  to  cover  up  the  Armeni- 
an Genocide  have  not  succeeded,  and  they 
never  will! 
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My  first  involvement  in  issues  of  Armenian 
culture  came  with  the  genocide  resolution. 
And  since  that  time  I  have  deepened  my 
knowledge  and  respect  for  the  Armenian 
people.  The  earthquake  has  been  a  turning 
point  for  us  all. 

It  was  11:41  a.m.  on  December  7.  Children 
were  in  school,  adults  were  at  work,  and 
Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  was  in 
New  York  City  when  the  ground  began  to 
move.  First  one  shock,  then  another,  and 
when  the  Earth  stopped  trembling,  much  of 
Soviet  Armenia  was  in  ruins. 

More  than  25,000  people  were  killed; 
130,000  were  injured;  500,000  were  left 
homeless.  In  Armenia's  second  largest  city, 
Leninakan,  two-thirds  of  the  structures  col- 
lapsed. Towns  near  the  epicenter  were  even 
harder  hit.  That  afternoon,  one  Soviet  news 
commentator  announced,  "The  population  of 
Spitak  is  gone." 

In  January  of  this  year  I  went  to  Armenia  as 
a  member  of  the  first  congressional  delegation 
to  visit  that  devastated  region.  Four  Members 
of  Congress  from  both  parties  were  asked  to 
travel  to  the  earthquake  region  as  a  gesture 
of  support  and  to  determine  how  the  United 
States  could  best  continue  to  help  the  victims. 
We  were  encouraged  to  make  the  trip  by 
the  State  Department,  and  we  received  exten- 
sive briefings  on  the  damage  before  we  left. 
Yet,  there  was  no  way  to  prepare  oneself  for 
the  shock  of  witnessing  such  devastation. 

The  survivors  spoke  of  their  terror  and  grief. 
We  visited  a  children's  hospital  in  Yerevan, 
where'  the  young  victims  could  no  longer 
smile.  We  met  with  a  government  official  from 
Spitak  who  had  lost  his  wife  and  10  children. 
The  mayor  of  Leninakan,  while  briefing  us 
on  the  damage  to  his  city,  broke  down  in  tears 
and  could  not  finish.  He  had  lost  his  mother, 
his  wife,  and  a  son. 

The  psychological  scars  will  be  slow  to 
heal.  We  heard  the  story  of  one  child  who 
was  tokj  to  leave  class  for  misbehaving.  While 
he  was  out,  the  earthquake  struck  and  the 
school  crumbled,  cmshing  his  classmates.  We 
asked  ourselves.  How  does  a  child  learn  to 
look  forward  again  with  such  a  memory? 

The  one  bright  spot  on  the  Armenian  land- 
scape has  been  the  tremendous  outpouring  of 
international  concern  and  support  for  the 
earthquake  victims. 

Over  50  countries  and  countless  internation- 
al organizations  sent  help.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment sent  rescue  teams  and  relief  flights.  Pri- 
vate groups  in  this  country  have  sent  millions 
of  dollars  in  aid  as  well  as  dozens  of  relief 
flights. 

Armenians  in  the  United  States  contributed 
over  $20  million.  But.  of  all  the  groups  in  this 
country,  you,  the  Armenian  community  in 
Boston,  were  the  most  generous.  You  raised 
the  most  money  in  the  United  States  for  relief 
efforts.  And  aid  continues  to  come  in  many 
forms. 

Americans  all  over  the  country  have  opened 
their  homes  and  hearts  to  victims  of  the  earth- 
quake in  need  of  care  not  available  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  was  moved  by  the  story  of  37 
Armenian  children  who  have  been  brought  to 
the  United  States  by  Project  Hope  so  they 
could  receive  medical  treatment  in  hospitals 
here. 


Just  last  week,  NASA  set  up  what  is  called 
a  "spacebridge"  that  will  allow  United  States 
medical  personnel  to  consult  directly  with  their 
counterparts  in  Armenia  to  aid  victims  of  the 
earthquake. 

The  Christmas  visit  of  President-elect 
Bush's  son  and  grandson  profoundly  touched 
the  people  of  Armenia.  Everywhere  we  went, 
people  told  us  how  deeply  they  appreciated 
the  new  President  sending  his  family  to  be 
with  them  in  their  time  of  suffering. 

But,  despite  the  spirit  of  openness  and  glas- 
nost  that  characterized  our  visit  and  the  relief 
efforts,  signs  of  tension  remained.  Soviet  sol- 
diers were  posted  on  street  corners.  Tanks 
were  stationed  throughout  the  capital.  The  of- 
ficials who  accompanied  us  on  our  tour  of  the 
quake  area  often  felt  the  ire  of  the  local  popu- 
lation. 

There  is  a  strong  residue  of  distrust  of  the 
Soviets  and  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  as  a  result 
of  the  history  of  conflict  in  the  region.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  tragic  symbol  of 
Soviet  aile  in  Armenia  that  the  Soviet-built 
staictures  collapsed  in  the  earthquake  while 
the  older  buildings  withstood  the  tremors. 

It  was  if  the  years  of  mismanagement  and 
neglect  were  taking  their  bitter  toll,  while  the 
ending  of  Armenian  culture  prevailed. 

The  rebuilding  offers  new  challenges  and 
opportunities  for  Gorbachev.  The  fact  that,  for 
the  first  time  since  World  War  II.  the  Soviet 
Union  accepted  disaster  relief  from  the  United 
States  is  in  itself  important.  The  Soviets  ex- 
pressed deep  gratitude  for  American  help,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Soviet  Armenia  told  us 
that  he  hoped  the  visit  of  our  delegation  would 
be  part  of  a  broader  normalizing  of  relations 
between  our  countries. 

But,  as  we  all  painfully  know,  political  prob- 
lems and  the  scourge  of  injustice  are  still  very 
much  existent  in  Armenia.  We  can  point  out  to 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Karabagh  Committee 
by  Soviet  authorities  as  a  glaring  example. 

Members  of  that  committee  have  worked 
peacefully,  and  within  their  civil  rights,  to  re- 
unify the  Nagorno-Karabagh  region  with  Arme- 
nia. Under  Azerbaijani  control,  the  Armenian 
minority  in  the  Karabagh  has  suffered  ethnic 
discrimination,  economic  oppression  and  polit- 
ical repression  at  the  hands  of  Azerbaijani  offi- 
cials. 

The  Karabagh  Committee  is  in  a  Moscow 
prison  awaiting  trial  on  trumped-up  charges. 
No  evidence  has  been  produced  by  anyone  to 
show  that  members  of  this  group  are  guilty  of 
the  charges  leveled  against  them. 

I  have  joined  other  Members  of  Congress  in 
demanding  that  Gorbachev  release  the  Kara- 
bagh Committee.  There  is  no  need  for  a  trial. 
The  Karabagh  Committee  must  be  set  free. 

I  have  contacted  international  human  rights 
organizations  to  ask  that  this  important  matter 
be  monitored,  and  I  will  continue  to  work  to 
bring  the  glare  of  international  attention  on  the 
plight  of  these  brave  activists.  It  is  their  cour- 
age that  has  in  effect  put  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  glasnost  on  trial. 

As  we  continue  our  fight  for  justice  in  Soviet 
Armenia,  as  we  work  to  rebuild  the  devasta- 
tion wrought  by  nature,  it  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  we  pause  together  at  this  time 
and  in  this  place  and  remember. 

I  hope  and  believe  the  most  recent  tragedy 
for  the  Armenian  people  will  be  a  new  begin- 


ning. Already  the  world  has  opened  its  heart 
as  never  before. 

This  time,  once  the  headlines  have  faded, 
and  the  rebuilding  has  progressed,  we  must 
continue  to  stand  firm.  And  we  must  not 
forget  the  people  whose  grief  we  have 
shared,  whose  tragedy  has  brought  the  worid 
so  much  closer  together. 

It  is  my  great  honor  to  stand  with  you  today. 
To  share  your  triumphs  and  your  struggles  for 
a  better  tomorrow.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in  re- 
membering the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ar- 
menians who  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  in  Turkey  during  the  eariy  part  of 
this  century. 

The  start  of  the  persecution  of  the  Armeni- 
ans in  eastern  Turkey  began  in  1915  and  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  The  Armenian  Chris- 
tian people  vanished  from  their  traditional 
homeland  in  Turkey's  eastern  province  of  An- 
atolia through  forced  deportation.  This  depor- 
tation was  carried  out  through  death  marches 
conducted  in  the  ghastly  conditions  of  plague, 
starvation,  and  sheer  exhaustion.  The  men 
were  often  taken  away  to  be  killed  immediate- 
ly while  the  women  and  children  suffered  for 
months  before  death  finally  freed  them.  Some 
Armenians  survived  this  period  of  persecution 
and  they  settled  in  Soviet  Armenia  in  the  Cau- 
casus or  relocated  throughout  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  anywhere  from  700.000 
to  1 .5  million  Armenians  died  during  this  tragic 
period  of  history. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  events  that 
occun-ed  from  1915  through  1923  constitute  a 
tragedy  of  historic  proportions.  Today,  we  re- 
member the  suffering  of  the  Armenian  people 
at  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  of 
Turkey.  The  Armenians  are  a  strong  group  of 
people  who  have  endured  many  years  without 
a  homeland  of  their  own. 

American  Armenians  have  greatly  contribut- 
ed to  the  culture  of  the  United  States  and 
sen/e  as  active  citizens  in  our  political  system. 
I  encourage  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
today  in  remembering  the  suffering  this  group 
has  endured  and  acknowledging  the  strong 
contribution  that  Armenians  make  to  our 
Nation  today. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
call  attention  to  the  74th  anniversary  of  the 
Armenian  Genocide  which  took  place  on  April 
24.  1915  when  more  than  1  million  Armenians 
lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

It  is  more  important  now,  than  ever  before, 
that  we  continue  to  focus  attention  on  this  sad 
anniversary,  because  as  the  years  pass,  so, 
too,  are  more  and  more  survivors  of  the  Ar- 
menian Genocide  passing  away.  This  means 
that  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  Armenians 
alive  who  actually  suffered  through  those  teni- 
ble  times  and  can  relate  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations the  events  of  the  genocide  which 
took  place.  Only  by  continuing  to  remember 
the  disastrous  events  of  1915  can  we  hope  to 
prevent  a  tragedy  of  this  magnitude  occurring 
again. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  from  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  today  that 
at  long  last  and  for  the  first  time  the  Soviet 
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Government  is  permrtting  an  official  com- 
memoration of  the  Armenian  Genocide  in 
Soviet  Armenia.  An  article  about  that  com- 
memoration which  appeared  in  the  Apnl  25 
Washington  Post  and  the  text  of  that  article 
follows: 
(By  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  25.  1989] 

Armenians  Commemorate  and  Protest- 
Marchers  Denounce  E>ents  op  1915.  1988 


UMI 


(Reuter) 

Moscow.  April  24.— Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Armenians  today  combined  the 
commemoration  of  a  1915  massacre  in 
Turkey  with  protests  against  the  arrest  last 
December  of  leaders  of  a  national  move- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Armenia. 

Local  journalists  said  vast  throngs  from 
all  over  Armenia  filed  through  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  Yerevan,  in  the  first  officially 
approved  commemoration  of  what  Armeni- 
ans describe  as  "the  victims  of  the  geno- 
cide." 

Journalists  at  the  scene  said  many  also 
carried  portraits  of  jailed  leaders  of  an  unof- 
ficial mass  movement  seeking  broader  rights 
for  their  republic. 

Thousands  gathered  outside  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Armenian  Communist  Party 
chanting  "Liberation"  as  they  watched  14 
people  wearing  symt>olic  prison  clothes 
parade  around  it  and  goverrunent  buildings 
nearby  to  protest  the  arrest  of  the  14  lead- 
ers, who  are  awaiting  trial  in  a  Moscow  jail. 

The  Armenian  journalists  said  huge 
crowds  carrying  wreaths  walked  to  a  monu- 
ment to  those  who  died  in  1915.  when  many 
historians  say  up  to  2  million  people  were 
killed. 

Successive  Turkish  governments  have 
denied  there  was  any  massacre  of  civilians, 
saying  troops  only  took  action  against  Ar- 
menians living  in  Turkey  involved  in  an  in- 
surrection. 

Although  there  have  been  unofficial  cere- 
monies in  Yerevan  marking  the  anniversary 
in  the  past,  an  official  holiday  was  declared 
this  year  in  a  decision  many  Armenians  l)e- 
lieve  was  linked  to  mass  protests  in  the  re- 
public throughout  last  year. 

The  protests,  halted  by  the  imposition  of 
a  military-supervised  curfew  and  a  devastat- 
ing earthquake  last  Deceml)er— which  killed 
about  25.000  people— were  part  of  an  up- 
surge of  national  feeling  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union's  15  republics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  recall  and  mourn  the 
toss  of  the  Arnr>enian  martyrs  earlier  In  this 
century,  so,  too,  should  we  now  pledge  our- 
selves to  contirHie  to  remember  those  inno- 
cent nrtarlyrs  and  to  continue  to  fight  against 
vtotence  and  destruction  so  that  humanity  may 
survive  in  a  world  where  genocide  can  never 
recur. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  winter 
the  world  looked  on  with  horror  as  film  foot- 
age documented  the  tragedy  suffered  by  the 
Armenians  due  to  the  earthquake  in  Soviet  Ar- 
menia. Cities  were  razed,  entire  communities 
were  destroyed,  tens  of  thousands  of  Armeni- 
ans were  killed.  Observers  found  it  hard  to 
fathom  that  or^e  people  coukj  absorb  such 
death  and  destruction.  Yet  the  Armenians  in 
their  \onq  history  have  suffered  worse,  much 
worse. 

In  the  shadow  of  Wortd  War  I,  the  Ottoman 
Turk  Government  embarked  on  a  plan  to  sys- 
tematically eliminate  the  ArrDeman  people 
from  their  ancestral  homeland. 


The  Armenian  men  who  had  answered  the 
call  to  join  their  country's  armed  forces  were 
isolated  and  shot.  On  orders  from  the  central 
government,  Turkish  soldiers  rampaged  from 
town  to  town,  brutalizing  and  butchering  the 
remaining  Armenian  population  Women  and 
children  were  then  forced  on  a  death-march 
into  the  Synan  Desert.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Ottoman  Turks  had  been  successful  in  ex- 
terminating two  out  of  every  three  Armenians. 
A  million  and  a  half  Armenians  had  perished 
at  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Sr.,  then  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Turkey,  wrote: 

I  am  confident  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race  contains  no  such  horrible 
episode  as  this.  The  great  massacres  and 
persecutions  of  the  past  seem  almost  insig- 
nificant when  compared  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  Armenian  race  in  1915. 

Only  20  years  later,  Adolph  Hitler  asked 
rhetorically,  "Who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans?" as  he  began  his  master  plan  to  annihi- 
late the  Jews.  Those  who  fail  to  rememt)er 
history  are  condemned  to  repeat  it. 

The  years  cannot  mute  the  voice  of  those 
Armenian  survivors  whose  Individual  accounts 
of  savagery  combine  to  form  a  t)edrock  of  Ir- 
refutable evidence.  Despite  the  attempts  to 
hide  the  records  and  to  distort  the  facts;  de- 
spite the  world's  preoccupation  with  politics 
and  strategy,  the  truth  of  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide remains. 

We  commemorate  April  24  as  the  National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide of  1915-23,  and  pledge  that  their  deaths 
were  not  in  vain,  that  their  suffering  will  not  be 
forgotten.  We  must  use  the  tnjth  of  the  Arme- 
nian Genocide  to  help  prevent  such  a  tragic 
event  from  ever  occurring  again. 

But  we  also  use  this  day  to  rejoice  In  the 
continued  survival  of  the  Armenian  people,  for 
while  the  Turks  crushed  the  fruit,  the  seed  re- 
mained. I  am  reminded  of  a  passage  that  Wil- 
liam Saroyan  wrote: 

I  should  like  to  see  any  power  in  this 
world  destroy  this  race,  this  small  trilie  of 
unimportant  people  whose  history  has 
ended,  whose  wars  have  been  fought  and 
lost,  whose  structures  have  crumbled,  whose 
literature  is  unread,  and  whose  prayers  are 
no  more  answered.  Go  ahead,  destroy  this 
race!  Destroy  Armenia!  See  if  you  can  do  it. 
Send  them  from  their  homes  into  the 
desert.  Let  them  have  neither  bread  nor 
water.  Bum  their  home  and  churches. 
Then,  see  if  they  will  not  laugh  again,  see  if 
they  will  not  sing  and  pray  again.  For.  when 
two  of  them  meet  anywhere  in  the  world, 
see  if  they  will  not  create  a  new  Armenia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  the 
opportunity  to  honor  both  the  victims  and  the 
survivors  of  the  Armenian  GerKx^ide. 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  here  in 
the  galleries  of  this  great  Chamber,  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  and  on  the  steps  and 
grounds  of  the  Capitol,  there  are  joined  with 
us  the  spirits  of  1  '/i  million  Armenians  massa- 
cred dunng  the  GenockJe  of  1915.  One  and  a 
half  million  souls  star>d  witness  today  to  our 
every  word  and  our  every  action,  and  they  ask 
of  us  one  thing— to  rememtier  them.  Simply 
rememt)er  them. 

Remember,  only  for  a  moment,  that  74 
years  ago  over  1  million  nrothers,  fathers,  chil- 
dren, and  grarKJparents  were  slaughtered  be- 
cause they  were  Chnstians  in  a  Moslem  coun- 


try and  Armenians  in  an  Ottoman  Turkish 
nation.  Only  for  one  moment  today  remember 
these  fellow  human  beings  so  their  spirits  may 
rest  a  little  more  at  peace  in  their  urunarked 
and  forgotten  graves. 

Eyewitness  accounts  of  these  atrocities  are 
preserved  among  other  places  in  the  records 
of  the  American  State  Department  and  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  from  1913  to  1916,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau. All  the  accounts  from  all  the  sources 
come  together  to  form  one  tragic  horrific 
scene.  The  young  Armenian  men  who  had 
been  drafted  into  the  Turkish  Army  had  fought 
valiantly  on  Turkey's  behalf.  But  in  1915, 
these  men  were  disarmed  and  put  to  work  as 
laborers  and  pack  animals  so  they  would 
starve  to  death  or  be  shot  outright.  In  April 
1915,  Armenian  clergymen  and  village  leaders 
were  systematically  rounded  up  and  shot. 
These  groups  are  considered  to  be  fortunate 
because  a  much  worse  fate  awaited  the 
women,  children,  and  elderly. 

Under  the  pretext  of  deportation,  they  were 
marched  Into  the  desert.  Rapes,  mutilations, 
beatings,  starvation,  slavery,  and  drownings 
are  only  some  of  the  things  of  which  eyewit- 
nesses speak.  When  bored,  the  Turkish  gen- 
darmes would  slash  stomachs  of  pregnant 
mothers  to  stab  the  unborn  children  or 
behead  someone  so  they  would  have  a  ball  to 
play  with  and  kick  around.  Ambassador  Mor- 
genthau writes: 

I  have  by  no  means  told  the  most  terrible 
details,  for  a  complete  narration  of  the  sa- 
distic orgies  of  which  these  Armenian  men 
and  women  were  the  victims  can  never  be 
printed  in  an  American  publication.  What- 
ever crimes  the  most  perverted  instincts  of 
the  human  mind  can  devise,  and  whatever 
refinement  of  persecution  and  injustice  the 
most  debased  imagination  can  conceive, 
became  the  daily  misfortunes  of  this  devot- 
ed people. 

American,  Canadian,  and  German  mission- 
aries along  with  American  consuls  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Embassy  that  the  moral 
power  of  the  United  States  was  the  only  hope 
of  saving  nearly  2  million  people  from  massa- 
cre, starvation,  and  worse.  But  when  Ambas- 
sador Morgenthau  protested  the  atrocities, 
Talaat  Pasha,  ex-Grand  Vizer  and  Turkish 
Minister  of  the  Interior  In  1915,  responded: 

It  is  no  use  for  you  to  argue,  we  have  al- 
ready disposed  of  three  quarters  of  the  Ar- 
menians; there  are  none  at  all  left  in  Bitlis, 
Van,  and  Erzeroum— we  have  got  to  finish 
them.  We  will  not  have  the  Armenians  any- 
where in  Anatolia.  They  can  live  in  the 
desert  but  nowhere  else. 

Today,  we  appropriate  foreign  aid  for  Turi<ey 
and  they,  in  turn,  hire  high-powered  lobbying 
firms  to,  among  other  things,  convince  us  not 
to  commemorate  the  deaths  of  these  brave 
souls  and  to  enlist  our  support  for  their  entry 
into  the  European  community.  At  the  same 
time  that  Turkey  is  wining  and  dining  United 
States  congressional  delegations  In  Istanbul, 
Amnesty  International  is  collecting  long  lists  of 
gross  human  rights  violations  In  modern  day 
Turkey.  My  colleagues,  I  warn  you  not  to  ca- 
pitulate and  fall  prey  to  well-financed  self-in- 
terest lobbies.  It  we  are  to  truly  uphold  the 
U.S.  national  Interest,  we  would  stand  up  for 
human  rights  wherever  It  may  be  threatened. 
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It  is  only  befitting  the  moral  power  and  decen- 
cy of  the  United  States  to  commemorate 
"man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

To  quibble  over  numbers  and  grasp  for  ex- 
cuses not  to  support  a  genocide  commemora- 
tive resolution  lessens  the  value  placed  on 
life.  Once  opened,  revisionist  history  is  a  Pan- 
dora's box  which  may  present  surprising  re- 
sults. If  after  74  years,  we  place  less  impor- 
tance on  the  remembrance  of  the  Armenian 
genocide,  then  in  a  few  short  years  from  now 
some  scholars  may  suggest  revising  the  facts 
of  the  Jewish  Holocaust.  Moving  down  such  a 
dangerous  road  someone  may  offer  justifica- 
tions for  the  Khmer  Rouge  massacres.  Still 
further  someone  may  wish  to  retract  Ameri- 
ca's statements  on  Japanese  internments  or 
renege  on  hard-fought  civil  rights  victories. 
Only  by  remembering  can  we  attempt  to  learn 
from  history. 

In  his  memoirs.  Ambassador  Henry  Morgen- 
thau  quotes  an  Armenian  woman  before  she 
was  deported:  "Pray  for  us.  We  shall  not  see 
you  in  this  world  again,  but  sometime  we  shall 
meet.  Pray  for  us!" 

My  colleagues,  let  us  pray  for  that  one  lone 
martyred  Armenian.  Let  us  remember  her  so 
that  her  death  and  ours  will  not  be  an  end. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
participate  in  this  special  order  to  commemo- 
rate Armenian  Martyr's  Day  in  memory  of  the 
senseless  murder  of  almost  1.5  million  Arme- 
nians by  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  succes- 
sors in  the  years  during  and  after  the  First 
Wortd  War.  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues, 
Representatives  Coelho  and  Pashayan,  for 
allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  sacrifices  borne  by  the  Armenian  people 
in  these  years  of  struggle  to  preserve  their 
race  and  culture  from  extinction. 

Armenian  Americans  traditionally  obsen/e 
the  genocide  committed  against  their  ances- 
tors on  April  24.  It  is  a  time  to  remember  and 
acknowledge  the  crimes  perpetrated  against 
their  people,  and  a  time  for  all  Americans  to 
recall  the  various  instances  in  which  genocide 
has  blackened  the  record  of  human  achieve- 
ment in  the  20th  century.  If  we  are  to  have 
any  hope  of  preventing  future  incidents  of 
genocide,  it  is  vital  that  we  remember  the  vic- 
tims of  the  past.  House  Joint  Resolution  36,  a 
bill  to  designate  April  24,  1989,  as  National 
Day  of  Rememberance  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  of  1915-23,  is  one  method  for 
maintaining  the  memories  and  lessons  of  the 
Armenian  massacres  in  the  present  day.  I  am 
proud  to  support  House  Joint  Resolution  36. 

This  bill  is  not  intended  to  offend  the 
present  Government  of  Turkey,  which  is  a 
valued  ally  of  the  United  States.  Turkey's  con- 
tribution to  the  Western  alliance,  however, 
does  not  justify  a  rewriting  of  the  facts.  The 
circumstances  surrounding  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres are  clear.  One  and  a  half  million  Arme- 
nians were  killed  through  a  systematic  pro- 
gram of  persecution  and  genocide  by  the 
Ottoman  government. 

Today  is  an  important  day  of  rememberance 
for  people  of  Armenian  descent.  I  join  them  in 
recalling  the  pain  and  suffering  experienced 
by  their  ancestors  more  than  60  years  ago  in 
the  hope  that  such  tragedies  will  not  again  be 
repeated. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  raise  my 
voice  today  to  commemorate  the  74th  anni- 


versary of  the  Armenian  genocide  by  the  Otto- 
man empire.  Seventy-four  years  ago  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century  began.  It  nearty 
extinguished  the  Armenian  population  that  had 
lived  in  its  ancestral  homeland  for  over  3,000 
years  of  recorded  history.  Two-thirds  of  a 
nation  of  people  perished  by  the  sword,  in- 
duced hunger  and  disease  during  the  period 
of  1915  to  1923  as  a  result  of  the  deportation 
of  the  Armenian  population  into  the  deserts  of 
Syria. 

We  know  that  the  world  kept  silent  during 
this  mass  murder.  The  worid  kept  silent  even 
though  at  least  1  Vz  million  people  were  killed. 
Their  only  crime  was  that  they  practiced  the 
wrong  religion  and  that  they  were  a  minority. 
Since  then,  millions  of  other  people  have 
died  in  genocides  in  many  different  countries. 
Armenia  set  an  example  that  many  other  reck- 
less and  immoral  governments  followed.  And 
the  example  of  Armenia  also  showed  how 
easily  nations  may  get  away  with  genocide 
and  mass  murder.  The  perpetrators  faced  no 
judicial  inquiry;  no  ministers  resigned  in  dis- 
grace. 

But  Armenia  did  not  only  set  a  negative  ex- 
ample. We  must  learn  from  this  experience  by 
taking  to  heart  the  past  mistakes  of  mankind. 
This  is  why  our  remembrance  is  so  important 
and  this  is  why  the  worid  must  acknowledge 
what  has  happened  in  Armenia.  Only  by  this 
knowledge  of  the  past  we  can  prepare  for  the 
future,  a  better  future  for  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Congressman  Coelho  and  Congress- 
man Pashayan  for  reserving  this  special  order 
to  commemorate  the  tragic  events  that  took 
place  in  the  Ottoman  empire  from  1915-23.  I 
am  honored  to  join  my  colleagues  today  to  re- 
member and  honor  the  1 V2  million  victims  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  and  their  survivors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  mark  Armenian  Martyr's 
Day,  we  must  acknowledge  there  are  people 
who  would  deny  the  genocide  ever  occurred. 
We  know  they  are  wrong.  We  cannot  allow 
time  to  obscure  or  fade  the  tmth  in  the  geno- 
cide. We  must  remember  the  painful  facts  in 
detail  in  keeping  the  truth  alive.  We  must  re- 
member that  in  1915  the  Armenian  members 
of  the  Ottoman  Turitish  Army  were  segregat- 
ed, disarmed  and  either  forced  to  work  them- 
selves to  death,  or  massacred.  We  must  re- 
member the  villages  whose  entire  populations 
were  murdered.  We  must  remember  the  Ar- 
menian   religious,    political,    and    intellectual 
leaders  who  were  systematically  killed.  And  fi- 
nally we  must  rememljer  the  mass  deporta- 
tions and  deaths  of  thousands  of  Armenians. 
The  past  year  has  been  a  difficult  one  for 
Armenians  and  their  friends  everywhere.  Eariy 
last  year,  many  Soviet  Armenians  engaged  in 
nationalist  protests  were  killed  or  wounded 
when  Soviet  forces  violently  tried  to  stop  the 
demonstrations.  Unfortunately,  an  even  great- 
er  challenge    lay   ahead    for   the   Armenian 
people.    The   devastating   earthquake   which 
shook  Armenia  on  December  7,   1988,  and 
claimed  nearty  25,000  lives  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  natural  disaster  to  strike  mankind  in 
this  century.  My  prayers  are  with  the  families 
of  the  Armenians  whose  lives  were  lost  in  the 
earthquake  as  they  struggle  to  overcome  this 
tragedy. 


Although  the  trials  ot  the  Armenian  people 
have  been  great,  their  spirit  has  not  tieen 
broken.  Yesterday,  in  Soviet  Armenia,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Armenians  gathered  in 
the  capital  city  of  Yerevan  to  commemorate 
the  genocide.  This  year  was  the  first  year  Ar- 
menians were  legally  allowed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  solemn  occasion, 
Americans  pause  to  remember  a  terrible  chap- 
ter in  this  history  of  mankind.  Today,  Armeni- 
an-Americans will  remember  their  brothers, 
sisters,  parents  and  friends  who  perished 
more  than  70  years  ago.  These  sun^vors  and 
their  families  have  helped  to  build  the  United 
States  into  a  strong,  prosperous,  and  free 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  events  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  must  never  be  repeated.  I  personally 
pledge  to  continue  my  efforts  to  ensure  the 
worid  never  forgets  the  horrible  truth  of  the 
Armenian  genocide,  so  that  such  a  tragedy 
never  happens  again. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  24  marked 
the  74th  anniversary  of  the  genocide  of  the 
1 .5  million  Armenians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
We  continue  to  remember  and  we  will  never 
forget  the  atrocities  committed  against  the 
people  of  Armenia. 

On  April  24,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ar- 
menians marched  in  Yerevan  to  commemo- 
rate those  who  are  were  systematically  killed 
during  and  after  the  First  Worid  War.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  marchers  were  not  only  mourning 
and  commemorating  Amienians  killed  dec- 
ades ago.  In  the  last  2  years,  both  man  and 
nature  have  combined  to  take  a  particulariy 
horrifying  toll  of  the  Armenian  nation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  25,000  people  lost  their  lives  as  a 
result  of  the  earthquake  last  December,  a 
tragedy  that  resounded  around  the  worid.  The 
hearts  of  Americans  and  people  everywhere 
went  out  to  the  victims  and  the  survivors,  and 
shared  their  pain  and  loss. 

Natural  disasters,  however,  are  not  in  our 
ability  to  control.  In  the  case  of  Armenia,  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  earthquake  was  ex- 
acertjated  and  compounded  by  the  loss  of  life 
brought  about  by  people.  We  all  know  that  for 
over  a  year,  Armenians  have  been  campaign- 
ing for  the  incorporation  of  the  Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh Autonomous  Oblast,  75  percent  of 
whose  inhabitants  are  Armenians,  from  the 
neighboring  republic  of  Azerbaidjan  to  Arme- 
nia. According  to  official  Soviet  statistics,  the 
antagonism  between  Armenians  and  Azerbaid- 
janis  over  this  issue  has  cost  over  90  lives, 
almost  all  of  them  Armenians.  The  name  of 
Sumgait,  where  at  least  scores  of  Armenians 
were  massacred,  will  always  live  in  our 
memory  as  a  symbol  of  the  horrors  to  which 
the  combination  of  nationalism  and  violence 
can  lead. 

In  1989,  the  Soviet  authorities  in  Moscow 
decided  to  put  Nagorno-Karabakh  under  Mos- 
cow's special  control,  rather  than  leave  it 
under  Azerbaidjani  rule  or  give  it  to  Armenia. 
Tensions  have  cooled  somewhat  as  a  result, 
but  the  issue  remains  a  sore  point.  Without  a 
calm,  nonviolent  approach,  this— and  other- 
nationality  problems  cannot  lie  successfully 
addressed  in  the  USSR. 

It  is  all  the  more  wonisome,  therefore,  that 
Vne  members  of  the  Karabakh  Committee,  a 
nonviolent  group  composed  of  intellectuals 
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and  artists  wtx>se  primary  goal  is  the  peaceful 
incorporation  of  Nagorno-Karabakh  into  Arme- 
nia, were  arrested  in  December  arnj  January 
They  have  since  been  moved  to  Moscow, 
where  they  are  being  held  in  detention  in  KGB 
prisons.  They  are  not  allowed  to  see  lawyers 
or  their  relatives  arxj  the  Sovtet  authorities 
have  released  almost  no  information  about 
tfieir  fate  and  prospects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  cochairman  for  the  (Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Commission 
is  carefully  following  the  situation  of  the  Kara- 
bakh  Committee  ar>d  in  Armenia  generally. 
Along  with  the  Department  of  State,  we  are 
making  use  of  new  mechanisms  and  opportu- 
nities afforded  t>y  the  Vienna  concluding  docu- 
ment to  make  known  our  corrcerns  to  the 
Soviet  autlxxities. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  and  trying  year  for  the 
Armenian  nation.  As  we  commemorate  the 
deaths  of  those  killed  in  1915,  we  hope  that 
wisdom  and  kirxlr^ess  will  prevent  any  recur- 
rerKe  of  mart-made  disasters. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PASHA YAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Leland).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  FEIGHAN  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Byron]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

[Mrs.  BYRON  addressed  the  House. 
Her  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


UMI 


EXPRESSING  SOLIDARITY  WITH 
THE  SUFFERING  PEOPLE  OP 
LEBANON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  bringing 
this  special  order  to  the  floor  at  this 
time.  I  think  this  issue  is  especially 
critical,  and  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  gentleman's  effort. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  special 
order  on  Let)anon  requested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan)  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Michel]. 

Duhng  the  last  several  weeks,  more  than 
20,000  shells  and  rockets  have  fallen  on  resi- 
dential areas  in  Lebanon.  Vital  sources  of 
food,  water,  and  electricity  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  senseless  destruction  of  this 
nation  bhngs  feelings  of  remorse  to  those  of 
us  who  respect  and  admire  the  many  contribu- 
tions of  Lebanese-Amencans  to  our  own  soci- 
ety. 

Lebanon  has  played  a  critical  role  in  the 
geopolitical  stability  of  the  Middle  East.  The 
reinstitution  of  democratic  government  and 
tf>e  removal  of  all  foreign  military  and  paramili- 
tary forces  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
Lebanon's  territorial  integnty  and  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure  of  the  Presidential 
elections  of  September  1988  in  Lebanon  has 
deepened  the  divisions  within  Lebanese  soci- 
ety. It  is  essential  that  the  international  com- 
munity calls  to  all  parties  to  end  the  strife  be- 
tween Moslems  and  Chnstians  and  respond  to 
the  international  call  for  a  cease-fire.  The 
process  of  internal  reconciliation  must  begin. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  in- 
tended to  be  a  participant  with  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan]  in  this  special  order, 
but  in  his  absence  at  the  moment.  I 
have  taken  this  time  hoping  that 
others  who  have  expressed  some  inter- 
est in  joining  in  the  special  order 
would  also  participate  or  at  least 
extend  their  remarks  during  the 
course  of  this  special  order. 

We  are  here  to  express  our  solidarity 
with  the  suffering  people  of  Lebanon. 
They  are  victims  of  a  savage  and  seem- 
ingly unending  war  that  recently 
flared  up  in  unprecedented  violence. 

For  over  30  years  I  have  gotten  to 
know  the  Lebanese-Americans  of  my 
community  in  the  18th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois.  I  have  benefited 
from  their  counsel.  Our  district  has 
benefited  from  their  commitment  to 
family  values  and  hard  work. 

For  many  years,  one  of  my  chief  leg- 
islative aides  was  Tom  McMurray,  of 
Lebanese  ancestry.  Today,  my  chief 
aide  in  our  Peoria  office  Ray  LaHood. 
the  mayor  of  Peoria  Jim  Maloof,  and 
our  sheriff.  George  Shadid.  are  all 
three  of  Lebanese  ancestry. 

So  my  interest  in  the  fate  of  Leba- 
non and  its  people  is  more  than 
merely  academic  or  pro  forma.  I  have 
known  these  people  for  many  years, 
and  I  want  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  help 
their  relatives  in  Lebanon.  One  way  is 
by  bringing  their  plight  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world. 

Lebanon  has  become  a  symbol  of  the 
madness  of  our  times,  of  ruthless  inva- 
sion and  foreign  occupation,  and  the 
savage  brutality  with  which  strong  na- 
tions badger  weaker  nations. 

But  the  geopolitical  realities  are  not 
as  important  as  the  individual  human 
tragedies. 


By  now  the  statistics  are  known- 
well  over  300  dead,  and  over  20.000 
shells  fired  within  the  last  week  or  so; 
innocent  victims  have  l)een  killed  in  a 
barrage  that  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  homes  and  the  loss  of  electrici- 
ty and  of  water  for  thousands  of  men. 
women,  and  children. 

At  the  heart  of  this  tragedy  is  the 
hope  of  the  people  of  Lebanon  for  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  freedom,  independ- 
ence, peace  and  justice— exactly  what 
we  take  so  for  granted  in  the  United 
States. 

Only  a  relatively  few  years  ago.  Leb- 
anon was  an  example  of  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  Middle  East.  But  in 
recent  years  it  has  become  a  killing 
ground. 

Last  week,  the  newspaper  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Peoria. 
The  Catholic  Post,  carried  the  follow- 
ing headline  on  its  front  page:  "War 
Threatens  Survival  of  Lebanese  Mar- 
onites." 

The  story  went  on  to  say: 
The  artillery  duel  that  has  battered  the 
Lebanese  capital  of  Beirut  for  more  than  a 
month  is  seen  by  many  Maronite  Catholics 
as  a  final  assault  on  the  last  bastion  of 
Christianity  in  the  Middle  East. 

That  same  newspaper  carried  an- 
other front-page  story  on  the  effect  of 
this  violence  on  residents  of  the  18th 
Congressional  District.  The  story 
stated: 

The  fighting  in  war-torn  Lebanon  deeply 
affects  the  hundreds  of  people  of  Lebanese 
descent  who  live  in  the  Peoria  area,  and  U.S. 
leaders  need  to  intervene,  according  to 
Father  Faouzi  Elia  of  Peoria. 

Father  Elia,  pastor  of  St.  Sharbel  Maron- 
ite Rite  Catholic  Church,  with  a  congrega- 
tion of  450  families,  spoke  to  the  Catholic 
Post  this  week  about  the  plight  of  his  pa- 
rishioners, almost  all  of  whom  have  rela- 
tives in  Lebanon. 

Father  Elia  himself  has  50  family  mem- 
hers  still  living  in  Lebanon,  and  recently  his 
cousin  was  killed  in  the  fighting. 

I  happen  to  know  Father  Elia  very 
well.  Last  week  he  visited  my  office  to 
express  his  sorrow  and  his  desire  to 
have  our  Government  help  in  some 
way. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  State  Jim  Baker  expressing  my  con- 
cern. I  have  spoken  to  President 
Bush's  Chief  of  Staff.  John  Sununu. 
himself  of  Lebanese  ancestry,  and  to 
the  President  himself  about  this  trage- 
dy. I  know  they  all  share  our  concern. 

One  week  ago,  while  the  shelling  was 
going  on  in  all  its  fury,  the  White 
House  issued  a  statement  which  said, 
in  part: 

President  Bush  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  growing  violence  in  Lebanon  and  the  es- 
calating suffering  of  the  Lebanese  people. 
The  President  calls  for  all  Internal  parties 
and  Syria  to  cease  shelling  and  to  step  back 
from  confrontation.  The  President  strongly 
supports  efforts  currently  underway,  such 
as  the  one  by  the  Arab  league  to  bring 
about  a  cease-fire  and  an  end  to  the  vio- 
lence. 
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That  is  a  good  start.  But  we  need  to 
keep  on  directing  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  Lebanon.  Last  week  there  was 
a  demonstration  of  several  thousand 
people  in  Washington  from  around 
the  country  to  demonstrate.  As  is  their 
given  right  to  do.  Unfortunately  it  was 
on  page  20.  a  small  two-column  story 
about  that  demonstration,  as  distin- 
guished, of  course,  from  some  much 
larger  having  taken  place  in  recent 
weeks.  But  grateful  we  are  the  Wash- 
ington Post  in  its  lead  editorial  had 
the  editorial  "Under  Syrian  Guns." 
Maybe  a  little  attention  that  we  may 
be  able  to  draw  again  to  the  plight  of 
the  Lebanese  might  be  helpful. 

We  in  America  know  all  too  well 
what  the  violence  in  Lebanon  means. 
We  lost  265  American  servicemen  in 
Lebanon.  241  of  them  in  the  terrorist 
attack  on  the  Marine  barracks.  We 
have  nine  American  hostages  even 
now  being  held  in  that  country. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  bitter 
memory  of  the  loss  of  our  servicemen 
and  of  our  hostages.  So  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  I  am  not  calling  for 
any  kind  of  American  military  inter- 
vention. I  am  calling  for  recognition  of 
the  ongoing  tragedy  and  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  toward  that  tragedy. 
The  difficulty  in  a  situation  like  this 
one  is  that  the  United  States  has  very 
little  leverage  over  the  Syrians.  The 
very  nature  of  the  internecine  warfare 
makes  diplomacy  very  difficult.  Even 
the  best  intentions  of  those  who  want 
to  help  can't  be  put  into  practice 
easily  or  quickly. 

I  believe,  however,  that  our  country 
can  be  doing  more  in  acting  as  a 
source  of  humanitarian  aid  and  in 
trying  to  stop  the  violence.  At  the  very 
least  we  should  be  launching  a  diplo- 
matic offensive  against  the  violence 
calling  upon  all  the  nations  of  the 
region  and  the  world  to  do  all  they  can 
to  help  Lebanon. 

One  of  the  best  known  maxuns  is 
that  the  squeaky  wheel  gets  the 
grease.  And  it  is  true.  People  and  na- 
tions who  shout  the  most,  complain 
the  most  and  bring  their  needs  to  the 
attention  of  others  with  persistence 
and  anger,  get  attention,  and  they  get 
real  action. 

The  Lebanese  people  have  never 
been  like  that.  They  are  self-reliant, 
hard-working  people.  They  are  not  the 
proverbial  squeaky  wheels  who  get  a 
large  share  of  the  benefits.  They  have 
been  content,  when  other  natioris 
leave  them  alone  to  simply  lead  their 
own  lives.  The  various  religious  and 
ethnic  differences  in  that  country 
have  never  made  things  easy  for  the 
Lebanese  people.  But  until  recently, 
there  was  at  least  the  knowledge  that 
if  they  could  get  the  peace  among 
themselves  they  would  make  their  own 
destiny. 

But  now,  when  their  very  existence 
as  a  nation  is  being  threatened  by  vio- 
lence, their  virtue  of  not  asking  for 


help  has  become  detrimental  to  their 
future.  They  do  need  our  help,  and 
quite  frankly,  they  are  not  used  to 
being  dependent  upon  the  kindness  of 
stir3.nc6rs 

They  have  suffered  too  long.  Their 
suffering  cries  out  to  us  in  eloquent 
and  undeniable  urgency. 

So  today,  in  the  special  order,  we 
speak  for  those  who  cannot  speak  for 
themselves,  certainly  in  this  forum. 
We  speak  to  the  President,  to  use  all 
available  diplomatic  and  humanitarian 
means  to  help  them.  We  speak  to  the 
American  media  to  report  the  facts  of 
this  recent  devastation. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  I  recall 
one  of  the  news  anchormen  last  week 
in  reporting  on  some  of  the  goings  on 
there  made  the  point  that  it  was  such 
a  war  zone  that  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  actually  dispatching  the  kinds  of 
on-the-scene  reporters  that  we  would 
normally  expect  to  have  covering  such 
an  incident.  And  we  speak  to  the 
American  people  to  help  them  be 
aware  of  what  is  taking  place  in  Leba- 
non. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lebanon  is  dymg 
before  our  eyes.  We  have  to  do  what 
we  can  to  save  its  people  from  a  fate 
they  do  not  deserve— a  fate  no  one  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  for  the  Record 
editorial  comments  and  stories  on  the 
situation  in  Lebanon. 
The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  24. 1989] 
Under  Syrian  Guns 
In  a  convulsion  like  the  one  Lebanon  is  ex- 
periencing now.  it  becomes  not  merely  help- 
ful but  urgent  to  distinguish  between  two 
orders   of   problem.    One   is   political   root 
causes.  These,  in  Lebanon,  have  long  resist- 
ed treatment.  That  is  not  a  reason  to  ignore 
them,  but  it  is  a  reason  not  to  let  a  search 
for  political  solutions  get  In  the  way  of 
treating    the   other   problem    in    Lebanon, 
which  is  people  dying.  That  is  what  must  be 
addressed  in  Lebanon  right  now. 

The  Syrians  have  had  a  complex  role  in 
Lebanon,  but  their  current  role  is  easy  to 
comprehend.  To  assert  their  authority 
against  a  political  challenge  launched  by 
Gen.  Michel  Aoun,  the  Christian  president, 
they  are  conducting  massive  bombardments 
of  civilian  areas  in  Beirut.  The  death  toll  is 
into  the  hundreds.  By  the  standard  Syria 
applies  when  a  political  challenge  comes 
within  its  own  closed  society  from  some  of 
its  own  people,  this  may  not  be  much,  but 
by  any  ordinary  standard  it  is  criminal  and 
it  must  stop. 

How?  No  conceivable  political  change  can 
come  fast  enough  to  save  the  lives  of  a 
Beirut  populace  living  under  Syrian  guns. 
Possibly  Damascus  can  be  given  pause,  how- 
ever, if  enough  people  outside  Lebanon  pay 
attention  to  what  is  going  on.  Syria's  Presi- 
dent Assad  has  shown  he  has  no  scruples 
Ibout  taking  civilian  life,  but  he  has  also 
shown  a  certain  shrewd  appreciation  of  the 
political  costs.  It  is  at  least  a  fair  bet  that  as 
the  international  spotlight  comes  to  shine 
on  Lebanon,  fewer  Lebanese  are  going  to 
die.  This  is  essentially  the  theory  behind 
the  initiative  the  French  launched  to  get 


other  nations  involved  in  the  Lebanon  crisis. 
It  was  a  ringing  of  diplomatic  bells  to  at- 
tract attention.  To  an  extent,  it  worked. 

It  is  painful  to  report  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  get  the  full  message. 
The  Bush  administration  has  reacted  to 
French  and  other  appeals  to  get  involved  by 
making  a  plaintive  public  recital  of  its  in- 
ability to  bring  influence  to  bear  in  Damas- 
cus. Perhaps  American  officials  are  think- 
ing—and they  are  right  to— that  Washing- 
ton is  not  going  to  send  back  the  Marines. 
But  why  make  such  a  big  display  of  Ameri- 
can detachment  and  incapacity?  That  trans- 
lates into  an  assurance  to  Syria  that  it  won't 
have  to  pay  much  of  a  price  for  its  barbar- 
ity. Why  mumble?  Why  not  keep  trying  to 
embarrass  Syria  into  lowering  its  guns?  The 
French  sent  a  hospital  ship,  which  took 
aboard  both  Moslem  and  Christian  victims 
of  Syrian  fire.  Could  not  the  United  SUtes 
summon  up  the  diplomatic  wit  to  make  a 
similar  gesture?  It  could  save  lives. 


Lebanese  War  Protested  at  Rally  Here 
(By  Karlyn  Barker  and  David  Ottaway) 
A  delegation  of  Lebanese  leaders  met  with 
President  Bush  yesterday  and  more  than 
4.000  Lebanese  and  Lebanese  Americans 
held  a  peaceful  protest  in  Lafayette  Park  in 
hopes  of  getting  the  United  States  to  inter- 
vene with  Syria  to  stop  its  bombing  of 
Beirut  and  withdraw  troops  from  Lebanon. 

The  Lebanese  delegation,  led  by  Lebanese 
Ambassador  Abdullah  Bouhabib  and  the 
Maronite  archbishop  in  the  United  States. 
Francis  Zayek.  met  with  Bush  for  a  half 
hour  and  received  assurances  of  his  personal 
interest  in  helping  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
the  current  crisis,  according  to  Lebanese 
sources. 

The  president  said  he  will  wait  for  the  re- 
sults of  an  Arab  League  peace  mission 
before  making  any  decisions. 

Bouhabib  said  later  that  Bush  showed  "a 
lot  of  understanding  on  Lebanon  and  a  will- 
ingness to  help." 

In  Lafayette  Park,  demonstrators  carried 
red  and  white  nags,  chanted  "Syria  Out  of 
Lebanon"  and  talked  about  the  danger  to 
relatives  and  friends  because  of  the  shelling 
there.  Before  the  rally,  more  than  700  pro- 
testers marched  through  the  downtown 
area  and  gathered  outside  The  Washington 
Post,  denouncing  Syria  and  urging  greater 
media  coverage  of  the  situation  in  Lebanon. 
U.S.  Park  Police  estimated  the  crowd  in  La- 
fayette Park  at  more  than  4.000. 

Robert  Y.  Farah.  executive  director  of  the 
Lebanese  Information  and  Research  Center, 
representing  the  Lebanese  resistance,  said 
the  protest  was  organized  by  a  variety  of 
Lebanese  American  groups. 

"The  intent  was  to  make  the  public  aware 
of  the  plight  of  Lebanon— to  get  across 
through  the  media  and  to  the  administra- 
tion that  the  American  Lebanese  from 
Maine  to  California  are  really  angry  about 
the  intensity  of  the  shelling  *  *  *  and  the 
slow  action  of  the  U.S.  administration." 

Farah.  who  also  participated  in  the  meet- 
ing with  Bush,  said  the  president  expressed 
concern  about  the  shelling  of  Lebanon  and 
•the  suffering  of  the  Lebanese." 

A  senior  administration  official  reported 
that  the  State  Department  U  now  "actively 
exploring"  possible  actions  the  United 
States  might  Uke  if  the  president  decides  to 
increase  U.S.  involvement  in  a  search  for  a 
solution  to  the  crisis. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfielo}.  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  our 
Republican  leader,  for  his  fine  state- 
ments about  the  importance  of  the 
Lebanese  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  support  to  House  Resolution  128, 
expressing  this  House's  concern  over 
the  recent  events  in  Lebanon. 

While  the  plight  of  two  whales 
trapped  in  Arctic  waters  attracted 
international  concern,  the  fate  of  the 
Lebanese  people  is  going  unnoticed 
and  unmoumed. 

After  sdl,  there  has  been  so  much 
killing  in  Lebanon  in  recent  years  that 
these  recent  atrocities  are  nothing 
new.  They  are  not  news. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  are  deeply 
concerned  about  events  in  Lebanon, 
and  we  want  an  end  to  the  suffering  of 
the  Lebanese  people. 

It  would  help  if  Syria  would  stop  its 
murderous  shelling  of  Lebanese  civil- 
ians, and  to  end  its  occupation  of  Leb- 
anese territory. 

Also  if  other  paramilitary  groups  in 
Lebanon  would  disband,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly 
expressed  its  support  for  a  strong  cen- 
tral government  in  Lebanon,  and  a 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
that  country.  It  is  time  for  us  to  take 
concrete  steps  to  implement  this 
policy. 

We  should  give  our  full  support  to 
international  efforts  to  end  this  crisis, 
to  effect  a  cease-fire. 

We  ought  to  encourage  the  Lebanese 
to  come  together  to  fulfill  the  consti- 
tutional mandate  to  elect  a  new  Presi- 
dent in  Lebanon. 

Our  Nation  has  historic  ties  with  the 
people  of  Lebanon.  Many  Lebanese 
have  emigrated  to  this  country,  bring- 
ing their  talents  and  skills  to  make 
this  a  stronger  nation.  The  United 
States  ought  to  stand  by  Lebanon  in 
this  hour  of  crisis. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port House  Resolution  128. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  for  his  fine  statement  on  this 
very  important  issue. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
know  that  in  his  committee  delibera- 
tions with  his  colleagues  he  will  do  ev- 
erything he  possibly  can  to  keep  the 
fires  lit  so  that  we  might  be  continual- 
ly kept  up  to  date  on  this  tragedy,  and 
hopefully  to  be  able  to  be  of  some  help 
and  assistance  to  these  poor  Lebanese 
people  who  are  weathering  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  the  balance  of  my  time 


and  control  thereof  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Peighan)  with  whom  I  originally 
thought  we  would  be  sharing  this  spe- 
cial order.  Now  that  he  is  available  on 
the  floor.  I  am  happy  to  yield  the  time 
to  him. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  very  much  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 
the  minority  leader,  for  Joining  us  in 
this  special  order  this  afternoon,  but 
particularly  to  thank  him  for  his  ex- 
traordinary leadership  on  this  issue. 
He  has  been  a  real  friend  of  Lebanese 
Americans,  and  he  has  certainly  been 
a  leader  in  this  institution  and  in  the 
country  in  helping  to  fashion  the  ap- 
propriate American  foreign  policy  in 
that  region.  His  participation  this 
afternoon  in  this  special  order  helps  to 
focus  the  American  debate  on  sharp- 
ening that  foreign  policy  to  ensure 
that  we  can  do  all  that  we  possibly  can 
in  these  critical  days  that  lie  ahead  for 
that  important  and  beleaguered  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior], 
who  has  been  of  enormous  assistance 
in  preparing  for  this  special  order  as 
well  as  having  joined  in  a  resolution 
that  has  been  introduced  just  this 
week  in  the  Congress  calling  for  very 
specific  action  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  Lebanese 
people. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  and  would 
like  to  commend  him  for  his  initiative 
as  well  as  that  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel], 
the  minority  leader,  as  well  as  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomfield],  for  raising  the  issue 
of  Lebanon  again  l)efore  the  American 
people. 

The  problem  we  have  with  focusing 
on  Lebanon  today  is  quite  frankly  the 
fatigue  that  we  suffer  as  a  people  and 
that  the  world  communities  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  everlasting  spectacle  of 
Lebanon's  agony,  an  agony  which  has 
gone  on  unchecked  for  15  years.  We 
are  seeing  slowly  but  surely  the  devas- 
tation, the  uprooting,  the  brutal  parti- 
tioning, of  that  beautiful  country. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues,  as 
I  stated,  for  bringing  this  again  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people,  the 
international  community  and  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

Recently  President  Bush  spoke  of 
his  concern  for  the  incredible  suffer- 
ing endured  by  the  Lebanese  people, 
and  he  vowed  that  he  would  try  to 
make  a  difference.  That  is  important, 
and,  Mr.  President.  I  commend  you  for 
that.  But  more  importantly,  I  urge 
you   to   carry   out   that   commitment 


that  you  made  recently  to  a  group  of 
distinguished  Lebanese  Americans. 

We  can  make  a  difference.  We  can 
make  a  difference  by  raising  our 
voices.  And  by  taking  bold  initiatives. 

The  Syrian  question  is  a  serious  one. 
We  can  deal  with  Syria  in  one  of  two 
ways.  We  can  ignore  Syria,  but  that  is 
not  the  way  to  deal  with  the  problem, 
because  Assad  is  committed,  he  is 
strong,  and  he  plays  the  Lebanese  card 
very  skillfully.  We  have  to  deal  with 
Syria  seriously  in  this  situation,  and 
we  have  failed  to  do  that.  We  have  to 
raise  our  voice  in  one  of  two  ways.  We 
have  to  at  least  try  to  engage  Syria  in 
a  discussion  of  what  is  happening  in 
Lebanon  or,  on  the  other  hand,  take  a 
more  firm  stand  against  Syria.  But  we 
cannot  ignore  Syria. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pain  has  gone 
on  too  long.  For  15  years  we  have  seen 
literally  the  destruction  of  a  country 
and  the  suffering  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  innocent  people,  of  indivudals  who 
have  undergone  the  most  brutal  suf- 
fering and  inhumanity  that  one  can 
imagine.  It  is  time  for  the  internation- 
al community  to  come  together,  as  has 
been  suggested  in  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Peighan],  and  others  which  I 
have  cosponsored.  It  is  time  for  the 
Arab  League,  the  United  Nations. 
Perez  de  Cuellar,  and  other  world 
leaders  including  President  Bush  to 
get  intimately  involved  in  trying  to  do 
something  to  move  this  issue  forward 
on  the  international  agenda. 

We  must  help  bring  about  an  imme- 
diate ceasefire  among  the  parties.  It  is 
time  to  demand  the  removal  of  all  for- 
eign military  forces  and  the  disman- 
tling of  all  paramilitary  forces  in  Leba- 
non. 

We,  as  responsible  legislators,  can 
make  a  difference.  The  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Mitchel, 
has  taken  a  positive,  a  forceful  and  an 
important  lead.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  has  taken  an  im- 
portant lead.  The  Democratic  leader- 
ship on  our  side  of  the  aisle  is  deeply 
concerned  about  this  issue. 

We  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Lebanese  Americans  in 
this  country  who  remember  with  deep 
foundness  their  time  spent  and  the 
time  of  their  relatives  spent  in  their 
homeland.  It  seems  to  me  Incumbent 
upon  us  as  leaders  of  a  peaceful,  free 
world  that  we  show  leadership  in  this 
terrible,  terrible  situation  that  has  be- 
fallen the  people  of  Lebanon. 

D  1410 

So  again  let  me  just  conclude  by 
commending  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan].  for 
taking  this  special  order  and  asking 
those  in  my  party  to  raise  their  voices 
and  be  heard,  because  we  can  if  we 
want  to,  and  if  we  are  willing  to  work 
in  a  serious  way,  stop  this  insane  bom- 
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bardment  and  killing  and  maiming  and 
homelessness  that  has  befallen  the 
Lebanese  people. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall],  who  feels. 
I  am  sure,  as  a  Lebanese-American,  a 
special  grief  watching  events  unfold  in 
Lebanon  and  has  expressed  to  all  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  a  special  sense  of  ur- 
gency about  the  fashioning  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  to  assist  the  Leba- 
nese people  in  their  struggle  to  main- 
tain their  independence  and  their  na- 
tional integrity. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  and  thank  him  and 
our  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  for  taking 
this  special  order  today  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress the  special  situation  in  Lebanon. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  on  the 
floor  for  this  entire  special  order  and  I 
want  particularly  to  commend  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel]  for  his  very  power- 
ful statement  this  afternoon.  I  shall 
not  repeat  those  statistics.  We  have 
seen  them  on  the  national  news  and  in 
the  print  media  day  after  day  for  the 
last  several  weeks. 

The  Lebanese  have  been  through 
this  carnage,  have  been  through  this 
killing  for  15  years  now. 

As  my  colleague  from  Michigan  so 
well  put  it,  there  have  been  changing 
coalitions  within  the  country  of  Leba- 
non; there  are  Moslems  fighting  Mos- 
lems, Christians  fighting  Christians. 
Moslems  fighting  Christians,  and  vari- 
ous militia  of  all  natures  who  have 
formed  in  that  country  over  15  years 
and  have  fought  each  other  often  in 
changing  circumstances  and  changing 
roles. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  more 
sides  to  the  fighting  in  Lebanon  than 
there  are  sides  to  a  Rubic  cube.  That 
describes  the  situation  very  accurate- 
ly. 

It  is  a  complex  situation  in  the  coun- 
try of  Lebanon.  Outside  forces,  outside 
powers  all  have  their  game  to  play  and 
they  use  the  small  country  of  Lebanon 
as  its  playing  field. 

Lebanon,  only  about  120  miles  north 
to  south,  35  miles  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  to  the  border  of  Syria,  has 
found  itself  to  be  the  playing  field  for 
various  super  powers,  for  various 
forces  from  around  the  Middle  East  to 
play  their  games  for  selfish  purposes 
on  the  soil  of  Lebanon. 

There  has  been  in  recent  weeks  an 
escalation  in  the  fighting.  As  the  mi- 
nority leader  so  well  put  it,  the  Leba- 
nese are  a  strong  people,  they  are  a 
caring  people.  They  have  a  determina- 
tion to  rebuild  and  have  rebuilt  on  a 
number  of  occasions  over  the  last  15 
years.    But    the    recent    fighting    is 


indeed  perhaps  the  worst  in  these  15 
years.  Some  80  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion for  the  first  time  is  being  knocked 
out  of  water,  power,  electricity.  There 
are  Christians,  there  are  Moslems,  all 
manner  of  people  who  are  fleeing  the 
country  of  Lebanon  trying  to  reach 
other  countries. 

Indeed  I  have  spent  numerous 
amounts  of  time  on  the  phone  in  the 
past  couple  of  weeks  with  our  consul 
in  Cyprus  trying  to  help  Lebanese 
reach  the  United  States  so  that  they 
can  spend  time  with  their  loved  ones 
here  since  they  are  unable  to  continue 
living  in  the  home  of  their  birth,  Leba- 
non. 

Last  Friday  here  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  there  was  an  outpouring  of 
some  4,000  Lebanese.  Americans  of 
Lebanese  descent,  who  demonstrated 
peacefully  in  LaFayette  Park  in  order 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  President 
Bush  and  this  country  the  plight  of 
the  Lebanese  today. 

The  President,  much  to  his  credit, 
met  with  the  leadership  of  this  group, 
the  American  Task  Force  for  Lebanon, 
in  the  Oval  Office  with  Chief  of  Staff 
John  Sununu  on  last  Friday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  on  the  podium  at  the  St.  Jude's 
Children's  Research  Hospital  dinner 
that  honored  Chief  of  Staff  John 
Sununu  last  March  18  at  which  time 
F»resident  Bush  made  an  unscheduled 
appearance  and  talked  about  the  situ- 
ation in  Lebanon  and  how  he  wanted 
to  make  a  difference. 

I  certainly  commend  President  Bush 
for  his  interest  and  for  his  concern 
about  the  people  of  Lebanon. 

Secretary  of  State  Baker,  with 
whom  our  colleague  Mary  Rose 
Oakar  and  I  have  written  in  the  past 
week,  has  expressed  his  desire  to  work 
with  the  Arab  League  to  seek  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Lebanese  situation.  That  is 
commendable,  the  interest  expressed 
by  the  Secretary  is  commendable.  But 
it  is  going  to  take  a  little  more  than 
just  pinning  our  hopes  on  the  Arab 
League  for  resolution  of  this  conflict. 

There  are  those  who  say  the  Syrians 
were  invited  into  Lebanon  and  that 
they  are  not  wanted  today.  Those 
people  will  put  the  sole  blame  on 
Syria.  That  cannot  be  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  The  Syrians  were  invited 
into  Lebanon  in  1975  by  the  Arab 
League,  not  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment. They  did  play  a  role  at  that 
time  in  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
Christian  forces  in  an  effort  to  quell 
the  Palestinian  PLO  birth  that  was  be- 
ginning at  that  time  within  the  coun- 
try of  Lebanon. 

Rolls  have  changed,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier.  Today  the  Syrians  find  as 
their  main  allies  in  the  country  of  Leb- 
anon, Moslems  to  whom  they  lend  sup- 
port, and  find  as  their  ally  in  the 
fightings  that  are  taking  place. 

Syria  has  legitimate  gripes  in  the 
Middle  East.  Mr.  Speaker.  They  feel 


frozen  out  of  every  peace  proposal 
that  comes  down  the  pike.  They  have 
lost  what  they  feel  are  their  legitimate 
lands  in  the  Golan  Heights.  Yet  they 
see  no  involvement  of  their  country  in 
peace  process  after  peace  process. 

They  feel  they  were  invited  into  Leb- 
anon as  peacekeepers  and  now  they 
are  being  painted  as  the  bad  boy  on 
the  block. 

Suffice  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
enough  blame  to  pass  around  to  all 
sides  in  the  fighting  in  Lebanon. 
There  is  no  one  faction,  no  one  group 
that  can  claim  that  they  are  innocent 
in  this  15-year  struggle  of  the  Leba- 
nese people. 

All  outside  forces  must  leave  the 
country  of  Lebanon.  I  refer  specifical- 
ly to  Israeli  troops  in  the  southern 
part  of  Lebanon,  who  must  leave  that 
country  as  much  as  any  Syrian  troops 
in  the  northern  part  or  the  southern 
part  of  that  country. 

All  Iranian  forces  and  Iranian  power 
that  goes  into  that  country  must  be 
frozen  out  of  the  country  of  Lebanon. 

The  Iraqis,  the  Libyans,  we  could  go 
on  and  on  and  list  the  various  coun- 
tries that  are  fighting  in  Lebanon  for 
their  own  selfish  reasons.  Suffice  to 
say  that  all  foreign  forces  must  leave 
the  country  of  Lebanon. 

Will  there  then  be  peace?  That  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.  The  Leba- 
nese must  have  a  reconciliation  among 
themselves.  They  are  now  in  a  consti- 
tutional crisis  having  not  selected  a 
President  succeeding  the  former  Presi- 
dent Amin  Gemayel.  There  must  be 
reform  within  the  pjower  process  in 
that  country  if  there  is  to  be  true 
peace  in  Lebanon. 

There  must  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
importantly  and  linked  to  the  peace  in 
Lebanon,  be  a  resolution  of  the  overall 
Israeli-Arab  conflict.  That  means  that 
the  Palestinians  must  have  a  home- 
land. That  means  that  the  Palestin- 
ians must  have  a  place  to  which  they 
can  go  and  raise  their  flag  and  to  call 
their  home,  instead  of  using  the  coun- 
try of  Lebanon  as  a  place  of  refuge,  in- 
stead of  building  a  state  within  the 
state  of  Lebanon  as  the  PLO  has  been 
guilty  of  doing  in  the  past,  thus  wreak- 
ing further  havoc  on  that  country. 

So  there  are  a  number  of  complex 
issues,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  want  to  say  that 
our  Secretary  of  State  is  aware  of 
these  problems.  His  efforts  in  the 
overall  solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  while  some  would  say  are  too 
slow.  I  think  are  proceeding  at  the 
proper  pace  and  should  be  allowed  to 
stay  on  track.  I  salute  him  for  that. 

There  is  an  opportunity  that  exists 
today  in  that  overall  resolution  that 
perhaps  has  not  existed  before  and  we 
must  not  let  that  opportunity  go  by. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  not  allow 
that  conflict  to  divert  our  attentions 
any  longer  from  the  problem  of  the 
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Lebanese  people,  a  people  that  love 
Western  democracy,  a  people  that  love 
Americans,  a  people  that  are  not  ter- 
rorists, a  people  that  are  no  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  holding  of  our  hos- 
tages than  any  Member  of  this  body  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  Lebanese  are  not  of  that  nature. 
They  are  not  responsible  for  our  hos- 
tage taking.  They  are  not  responsible 
in  general  for  the  overall  image  that 
the  American  people  perhaps  have  of 
the  country  of  Lebanon. 

D  1420 

Indeed,  it  is  the  outside  forces  that 
have  brought  about  that  perception 
and  brought  about  the  problem  within 
that  country.  So  I  say  that  it  is  time 
that  all  outside  forces  leave  the  coun- 
try of  Lebanon,  that  Lebanon's  territo- 
rial sovereignty  be  recognized,  and 
their  internationally  recognized  bor- 
ders be  recognized,  and  that  the  Leba- 
nese have  a  reconciliation  among 
themselves  as  to  their  problems  and  as 
to  a  peace  in  that  country  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  dear 
colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan]  for 
taking  this  special  order  and  for  yield- 
ing the  time  to  me.  He  has  been  gra- 
cious in  yielding  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  participation  this 
afternoon  and  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rahall],  who  obviously,  as  could  be 
seen  from  his  presentation,  follows 
these  issues  very  closely  over  a  period 
of  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of  Lebanon 
continues.  On  the  eve  of  the  14th  an- 
niversary of  the  outbreak  of  civil 
strife,  more  than  150,000  people  have 
died.  Since  March  8,  the  heaviest  bom- 
bardments in  4  years  have  killed  more 
than  300  people  and  wounded  more 
than  1.000  persons  in  the  beleaguered 
city  of  Beirut.  Equally  devastating  are 
the  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren suffering  physical  and  mental 
breakdowns  from  the  protracted,  in- 
discriminate terror  that  surrounds  this 
city  of  1.2  million  people. 

The  Syrian  shelling  of  Beirut  came 
in  response  to  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment's attempt  to  close  and  secure  ille- 
gally operating  ports  under  Syrian 
control.  According  to  the  Lebanese 
Government,  these  ports  allow  safe 
harbor  for  terrorist  and  drug  smug- 
gling activities  and  to  import  arms  as 
well. 

Three  million  Lebanese  are  em- 
broiled in  a  struggle  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  their  own  destinies.  They 
hope  for  nothing  more  than  to  be  left 
alone  by  their  neighbors  and  outside 
forces.  Syria— Lebanon's  neighbor  to 
the  east — occupies  70  percent  of  Leba- 
nese soil  with  40,000  troops  and  Syria 
is  now  determined  to  extend  its  he- 
gemony over  Lebanon's  capital  city— a 


city  that  once  prided  itself  as  being 
the  "Paris  of  the  Middle  East." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  Syria 
and  its  surrogates  to  continue  the  car- 
nage and  destruction  of  Beirut.  The 
Syrians  are  continuing  the  shelling 
and  have  hurled  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  produced  240  millime- 
ter mortars  and  rockets  against  Beirut. 
More  men.  women  and  children  have 
been  killed  and  hospitals,  schools,  and 
homes  are  still  being  destroyed.  The 
carnage  continues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lebanese  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States.  His  Excellen- 
cy Abdallah  Bouhabib,  in  a  letter  to 
President  Bush  made  an  urgent  appeal 
for  help  and  asked  the  President  to  act 
and  to  reaffirm  his  commitment  to 
make  a  difference  in  Lebanon.  In 
recent  days  numerous  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  respected  peri- 
odicals concerning  the  tragedy  of  Leb- 
anon. In  all  of  these  articles  there  is 
universal  condemnation  of  Syria,  its 
allies  in  Lebanon,  and  the  bloodshed 
and  devastation  against  that  troubled 
country.  The  French  are  trying  to 
help  the  Lebanese  but  there  is  only  so 
much  that  one  country  can  do  by 
itself. 

The  United  States  has  a  responsible 
role  to  play  in  Lebanon.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  for  the 
President  to  push  for  an  immediate 
cease-fire  among  the  parties  in  Leba- 
non, urge  the  removal  of  all  foreign 
military  and  paramilitary  forces,  and 
calling  upon  the  Lebanese  people  to 
begin  a  process  of  internal  reconcilia- 
tion. The  resolution  recognizes  the  ef- 
forts of  the  League  of  Arab  States  and 
calls  for  the  United  States  to  support 
this  and  other  international  efforts. 
Finally,  it  urges  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  to  fulfill  the  constitutional 
mandate  to  elect  a  new  President.  At 
this  point  I  would  like  to  include  this 
material  as  part  of  the  Record: 

Embassy  op  Lebanon. 
Washington,  March  30,  1989. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  President:  Less  than  two  weeks  ago 
you  declared  to  the  world  that  the  Lebanese 
have  suffered  for  too  long  and  that  you 
wanted  them  "to  know  that  this  President  is 
going  to  find  a  way"  to  make  a  difference  in 
Lebanon. 

Since  then,  over  one  hundred  Lebanese 
have  been  killed,  and  three  hundred  have 
been  wounded.  Scores  of  buildings,  cars,  and 
vital  sources  of  civilian  food,  water,  fuel, 
and  electricity  are  being  destroyed  with  the 
most  sophisticated  weaponry.  Over  the  last 
four  days  some  20,000  shells  and  rockets 
have  fallen  in  residential  areas. 

Two  days  ago.  an  Arab  League  Committee 
on  Lebanon  meeting  in  Tunis  appealed  for  a 
halt  to  the  fighting  in  Lebanon.  While  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  immediately 
agreed,  Syrian  aggression,  in  its  worst  form 
of  mass-destruction,  continued.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  unilaterally  declared  cease- 
fire, the  Syrian  Army  targeted  and  de- 
stroyed a  power  plant  and  two  large  fuel 


tanks  causing  blackouts  and  massive  confla- 
grations forcing  thousands  of  civilians  to 
evacuate.  Critical  supplies  of  grains  and  fuel 
for  bakeries  and  hospitals  have  been  de- 
stroyed, gravely  effecting  all  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  concerned  that  al- 
though the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Lebanon  stated 
that  the  residence  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
in  Beirut  "was  struck  by  a  Syrian  shell".  Ad- 
ministration officials  continue  to  ignore 
Syria's  destructive  role  in  Lebanon,  and 
thus  unintentionally  but  implicitly  and  indi- 
rectly encourage  the  Syrians  to  continue 
their  strangulation  of  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  like  the  Nicaraguans,  Ango- 
lans, Afghans,  and  all  beleaguered  and  suf- 
fering peoples  around  the  globe,  the  Leba- 
nese have  the  inalienable  right  to  live  in 
peace  with  self-determination. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  these  cher- 
ished American  values  which  you  have  so 
eloquently  brought  to  your  Administration. 
I  appeal  to  you.  not  for  military  or  financial 
assistance,  but  rather  for  peace— by  calling 
for  an  immediate  halt  to  the  fighting  in 
Lebanon.  I  urge  you  to  take  measures  to 
help  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  all  non- 
Lebanese  military  forces  in  Lebanon.  The 
free  world,  and  the  Lebanese  in  particular, 
hold  you  in  highest  esteem  as  a  champion  of 
human  rights  and  dignity.  We  plead  with 
you  to  act  now  to  make  a  difference. 

With  my  fullest  appreciation  of  your  sup- 
port. 

Sincerely. 

Abdallah  Bouhabib. 

H.  Res.  128 

Whereas  the  recent  artillery  exchanges 
between  Syrian  and  Lebanese  forces  and  mi- 
litias have  resulted  in  the  death  or  injury  of 
hundreds  of  Lebanese  civilians: 

Whereas  such  exchanges  have  destroyed 
vital  sources  of  civilian  food,  water,  and 
electricity: 

Whereas  in  the  last  several  weeks,  more 
than  20,000  shells  and  rockets  have  fallen  in 
residential  areas  in  Lebanon: 

Whereas  the  deterioraton  of  conditions  in 
Lebanon  threatens  its  territorial  integrity 
and  sovereignty: 

Whereas  the  presence  of  foreign  military 
and  paramilitary  forces  undermines  efforts 
to  establish  the  authority  of  a  central  gov- 
ernment in  Lebanon; 

Whereas  the  League  of  Arab  States  has 
been  asked  to  mediate  the  dispute  and  has 
called  for  a  cease-fire  by  the  forces  fighting 
in  Lebanon: 

Whereas  the  process  of  reconciliation 
among  the  Lebanese  is  increasingly  difficult 
in  the  absence  of  a  cease-fire; 

Whereas  the  failure  of  the  presidential 
elections  of  September  1988  in  Lebanon  has 
deepened  the  division  within  Lebanese  soci- 
ety: 

Whereas  the  United  States  supports  the 
restoration  of  the  unity,  sovereignty,  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon,  the  restora- 
tion of  a  central  government  in  Lebanon, 
and  the  removal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
and  the  disbandment  of  militias  in  Lebanon: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  demon- 
strated a  historic  commitment  to  working 
for  peace  in  Lebanon  through  the  presence 
of  the  United  Nations  Interim  Force  in  Leb- 
anon: 

Whereas  Article  34  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  empowers  the  United  Nations 
Council  to  investigate  any  situation  which 
might  lead  to  international  friction  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  situation  is  likely  to  en- 
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danger  the   maintenance   of   international 
peace  and  security:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  President  should— 

(1)  call  for  an  immediate  cease-fire  among 
the  parties  in  Lebanon  and  the  removal  of 
all  foreign  military  forces  and  disbandment 
of  all  paramilitary  forces  in  Lebanon, 

(2)  urge  all  parties  in  Lebanon  to  respond 
to  the  international  call  for  an  immediate 
cease-fire  and  to  undertake  immediate  dis- 
cussions regarding  internal  reconciliation, 

(3)  support  international  efforts,  including 
appointment  of  special  emissaries  by  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  and  the 
League  of  Arab  States,  to  work  with  the 
parties  in  Lebanon  to  implement  a  cease-fire 
and  start  a  process  of  internal  reconciliation 
in  Lebanon,  and 

(4)  support  actions  to  encourage  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  constitutional  mandate  to 
elect  a  new  president  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lebanese  are 
strong,  enterprising,  and  resilient 
people  who  are  committed  to  a  united, 
sovereign,  and  independent  Lebanon 
with  a  central  government  capable  of 
governing.  Recently,  President  Bush 
declared  that  he  was  going  to  find  a 
way  to  make  a  difference  in  Lebanon. 
This  resolution  demonstrates  our 
intent  to  strongly  support  that  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  grateful,  par- 
ticularly to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rahall],  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Bonior],  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  joined  in 
this  special  order  this  afternoon.  I 
hope  that  from  this  special  order  goes 
a  very  direct,  very  compelling  message. 
We  believe  that  there  is  a  responsible 
and  important  role  in  American  for- 
eign policy  to  help  end  the  bloodshed 
in  Lebanon  in  the  short  term,  and  in 
the  long  term  to  help  restore  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  international  boundaries 
of  this  very  important  nation.  The 
people  of  Lebanon,  ais  allies  of  this 
country,  deserve  that  help.  They  de- 
serve that  assistance,  and  we  have  the 
power  and  the  obligation  to  provide  it. 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  sponsoring 
this  special  order  on  Lebanon.  I  have  also 
been  deeply  troubled  by  the  tragic  situation 
there. 

Until  1 975,  Lebanon  was  renowned  through- 
out the  world  for  its  role  as  the  financial  and 
trade  center  of  the  Middle  East.  Lebanon's 
unique  economic  and  social  structure  made  it 
a  model  of  coexistence  in  a  troubled  region  of 
the  world.  Our  country  has  played  an  impor- 
tant leadership  role  there  through  our  efforts 
to  support  democracy  In  Lebanon  and  to  pre- 
serve her  unity,  freedom,  sovereignty,  and  in- 
deperxlence.  [Despite  these  and  many  other 
efforts  for  reconciliation,  the  situation  has 
steadiy  grown  worse,  and  last  September  the 
delay  in  elections  brought  the  country  to  the 
brink  of  a  constitutional  crisis. 

Since  the  hostilities  escalated  last  month, 
almost  300  people  have  been  killed  and 
nearly  1,000  have  been  wounded.  Indiscrimi- 


nate heavy  shelling  has  cost  the  lives  of  many 
innocent  civilians,  including  the  dean  of  the 
European  delegation,  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor Pedro  Manuel  de  Aristegui. 

America  must  not  turn  away  from  the  tre- 
mendous suffering  of  the  people  there. 

President  Bush  has  expressed  his  concern 
for  the  people  of  Lebanon  and  his  desire  for 
an  end  to  their  suffering.  I  urge  the  President 
to  use  all  due  influence  on  all  parties  involved 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  the  table. 
Only  then  will  the  Lebanese  people  be  able  to 
start  down  the  path  toward  reconciliation. 

President  Bush  should  actively  work  with 
the  Arab  League,  France,  the  United  Nations 
and  other  parties  to  mediate  this  tragic  crisis, 
and  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  Thomas 
Pickering  should  speak  against  the  hostilities 
that  are  destroying  more  lives  each  day.  With- 
out these  efforts,  the  sovereignty  and  unity  of 
our  ally  Lebanon  are  gravely  threatened. 

America  must  remain  committed  to  Leba- 
non's survival  as  a  democratic  nation  at  this 
critical  hour.  Only  by  preserving  democracy 
can  Lebanon  hope  to  return  to  her  former 
prosperity. 

I  have  attached  the  letter  v*fhich  Congress- 
man Rahall  and  I  sent  to  Secretary  of  State 
Baker: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  April  20,  1989. 
Hon.  James  A.  Baker  III, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Baker:  Until  1975,  Leba- 
non was  renowned  througout  the  world  for 
its  role  as  the  financial  and  trade  center  of 
the  Middle  East.  Lebanon's  unique  econom- 
ic and  social  structure  made  it  a  model  of 
coexistence  in  a  troubled  region  of  the 
world.  Our  country  has  played  an  important 
leadership  role  there  through  our  efforts  to 
support  democracy  in  Lebanon  and  to  pre- 
serve her  unity,  freedom,  sovereignty  and 
Independence.  Despite  these  and  many 
other  efforts  for  reconciliation,  the  situa- 
tion has  steadily  grown  worse,  and  last  Sep- 
tember the  delay  in  elections  brought  the 
country  to  the  brink  of  a  constitutional 
crisis. 

Since  the  hostilities  escalated  last  month, 
almost  three  hundred  people  have  l)een 
killed  and  hundreds  more  have  been  wound- 
ed. Indiscriminate  heavy  shelling  has  cost 
the  lives  of  many  innocent  civilians,  includ- 
ing the  dean  of  the  European  delegation, 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  Pedro  Manuel  de 
Aristegui.  The  United  States  must  play  a 
stronger  role  to  bring  an  end  to  the  tremen- 
dous bloodshed  there. 

President  Bush  has  expressed  his  concern 
for  the  people  of  Lebanon  and  his  desire  for 
an  end  to  their  suffering.  We  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  all  due  influence  on  all  parties 
involved  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return 
to  the  table  to  undertake  immediate  discus- 
sions toward  reconciliation.  We  call  upon 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Thomas  R.  Pickering  to  actively  speak 
against  the  hostilities  that  are  destroying 
more  lives  each  day.  We  also  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  actively  work  with  the  Arab  League, 
Prance,  the  United  Nations  and  other  par- 
ties to  mediate  this  tragic  crisis.  Without 
these  efforts,  the  sovereignty  and  unity  of 
our  ally  Lebanon  are  gravely  threatened. 

America  must  remain  committed  to  Leba- 
non's survival  as  a  democratic  nation  at  this 
crtical  hour.  Only  by  preserving  democracy 


can  Lebanon  hope  to  return  to  her  former 
prosperity. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Mary  Rose  Oakar, 
Nick  Joe  Rahall  II, 

Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  14 
years  in  Lebanon  have  been  ones  of  intermit- 
tent storm  and  calm.  Again,  we  have  hit  upon 
storm. 

The  optimism  of  the  1976  cease-fire  be- 
tween domestic  political  groups  is  now  long 
faded,  and  the  rising  death  toll— reaching  over 
300  in  just  the  last  few  weeks,  is  a  sharp  re- 
minder of  the  devastation  and  sorrow  which 
are  the  immediate  byproducts  of  this  contin- 
ued fighting. 

Most  unsetting  is  the  Indiscriminacy  of  the 
attacks.  Shell-shocked  residential  areas, 
bombed-out  homes  and  stores,  a  lack  of  elec- 
tricity and  water  in  many  areas,  the  tragic 
death  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  Lebanon 
in  his  home— these  are  the  images  which  the 
Lebanese  children  carry  with  them  every  day. 

Over  40,000  Syrian  troops  continue  to 
occupy  Lebanon,  as  well  as  surrogates  of 
Iraq,  Iran,  and  the  PLO.  The  outside  involve- 
ment complicates  and  adds  further  tension  to 
the  internal  situation. 

Today,  we  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  make  a  humanitarian 
plea  for  the  people  of  Lebanon— to  call  for  an 
end  of  the  violence  and  the  achievement  of 
national  reconciliation. 

The  Lebanese  people  deserve  justice  and 
peace.  As  Americans,  we  must  support  efforts 
which  advance  a  cease-fire,  which  disengage 
foreign  troops,  and  which  broaden  peace  by 
encouraging  multilateral  discussions  among 
the  involved  factions. 

A  combination  of  internal  conflict  and  exter- 
nal assaults  have  debilitated  one  of  the  most 
productive  nations  in  the  Middle  East.  Today, 
we  call  for  a  healing  of  these  wounds,  and  we 
offer  our  U.S.  support  for  the  full  recuperation 
of  this  war-torn  land. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  thank 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Bob  Michel, 
for  taking  this  special  order  calling  attention  to 
the  brutal  and  savage  agony  of  warfare  that  is 
occurring  in  the  country  of  Lebanon.  This 
small  country  wedged  between  Syria  and 
Israel  is  undergoing  one  of  the  most  ferocious 
bombardments  since  Wortd  War  II. 

I  still  remember  a  time  not  so  long  ago, 
when  Bob  and  I  visited  the  beautiful  city  of 
Beiait.  Back  in  the  eariy  sixties,  Beirut  was 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the  Jewel  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Bob  with  his  wonderful 
voice  would  serenade  the  Lebanese.  In  those 
days  we  could  safely  traverse  the  countryside 
visiting  with  the  friends  and  relatives  of  our 
constituents. 

I  have  many  friends  and  constituents  in 
western  Massachusetts  of  Lebanese  descent 
who  exhibit  the  industrious  tradition  that  once 
so  typified  all  of  Lebanon.  But  today,  this  spirit 
in  Lebanon  is  being  crushed  by  those  forces 
that  would  destroy  rather  than  build. 

When  we  look  at  what  remains  of  Lebanon 
today,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  this  battlefield 
was  once  one  of  the  most  productive,  peace- 
ful and  forward-looking  countries  of  the  Middle 
East.  The  coalitwn  Government  of  Lebanon 
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once  served  as  a  model  for  other  nations  that 
sought  to  unite  peoples  of  diverse  cultures 
and  religions  under  or>e  flag.  This  flag  of  Leb- 
ar>on  was  a  symtx>l  of  a  precious  but  tenuous 
peace  VnaX  existed  among  Its  people  But  in 
this  decade,  this  fragile  peace  has  t>een  torn 
asurxjer  by  the  forces  of  radicalism  that  now 
threaten  rmjch  of  the  Middle  East. 

Sir)ce  early  April,  in  tf>e  exchange  of  shell- 
fire  from  opposing  forces  In  Beirut,  well  over 
300  people  have  been  killed.  The  population 
is  sufferir>g  intense  and  prolonged  devasta- 
tion, as  entire  sections  of  the  city  have  been 
left  witfKHJt  water  and  electricity. 

Syrian  forces  especially  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  latest  violence  that  has  pushed 
the  country  closer  to  tf>e  edge.  We  must 
demand  that  such  forces  stop  the  carnage 
and  allow  the  voices  of  moderation  and 
reason  to  rise  again. 

IMr.  Speaker,  amidst  all  ttie  agony  and  suf- 
fering, now  IS  the  time  to  demand  an  en6  to 
the  violence  that  has  scarred  this  war-torn 
country. 

YAi.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Feighan  and  the  minonty  leader. 
Mr  Michel,  for  taking  this  special  order  today. 
I  rise  to  join  them  In  calling  attention  to  one  of 
the  world's  most  tragic  crises. 

Lebanon,  no\  so  long  ago,  one  of  the  true 
garden  spots  of  the  Middle  East,  an  economic 
an  cultural  crossroads,  has  been  torn  by  reli- 
gious strife  aryj  factional  violence  on  an  un- 
precedented scale.  Now.  Lebanon  is  being 
tortured  again,  this  time  In  the  name  of  expan- 
sionist hegemony. 

While  ttie  television  news  cameras  have  fo- 
cused our  attention  on  Palestinian  youths 
throwing  stories  at  Israeli  soldiers  In  ttie  West 
Bank,  Syrian  artillery  shells  and  rockets  have 
been  falling — and  continue  to  fall — on  Leba- 
non. 

Already  having  overrun  ttie  majority  of  the 
country,  Syria's  occupation  troops  are  Intent 
on  spreading  Syria's  Hafez  Assad's  cruel 
dream  of  a  greater  Syria  to  the  sea.  This 
dream  is  being  bought  with  lives  by  the  hun- 
dreds— the  lives  of  the  peace-loving  yet  help- 
less Lebanese  citizens. 

The  fact  that  the  virorld  regards  this  mad- 
ness with  seeming  disinterest  makes  it  all  the 
more  fK)rrifying.  There  have  been  no  protests, 
no  outrage,  no  condemnations  from  ttie 
United  Nations. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  express  our  solidari- 
ty with  ttie  Lebanese  people,  to  call  for  an 
end  to  ttie  shelling  and  for  Syria  to  withdraw 
from  Lebanese  soil.  However,  more  tfian  that, 
we  must  call  for  an  end  to  the  repeated  de- 
pradations  Lebanon  has  suffered  at  so  many 
hands.  We  must  urge  the  international  com- 
munity to  unite  and  do  all  It  can  to  see  ttie 
promise  of  Lebanon — orKe  so  bright  and  in- 
spiring— restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  ttieir  concern  and  commitment  In 
taking  this  special  order  and  for  their  leader- 
ship In  focusing  ttie  attention  of  ttie  Congress 
and  ttie  world  on  the  dark  and  dismal  tragedy 
in  Lebanon  today. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  Lebanon  has  been  wracked 
by  its  14-year-oW  civil  war.  What  Is  less 
known — or  at  least  less  often  spoken  of— is 


the  degree  to  which  ttie  carnage  has  spread 
in  recent  months. 

The  most  disturbing  facet  of  these  develop- 
ments Is  the  relative  timidity  with  which  the 
United  States  and  other  governments  have 
criticized  the  country  most  responsible  for  the 
recent  hailstorm  of  attacks  against  the  civilian 
population  of  Beirut.  Syria,  far  from  exercising 
its  purported  role  as  peacekeeper,  has,  for 
over  40  days,  mercilessly  shelled  residential 
neighbortioods  of  east  Beirut.  Hundreds  have 
died:  thousands  lie  wounded  In  overcrowded 
and  underequlpped  hospitals;  and  most  of 
Beirut  Is  dangerously  without  electricity,  water, 
and  fuel  and  Is  on  the  brink  of  running  out  of 
bread  and  other  basic  food  supplies.  Syria  has 
even  fought  off  French  rescue  ships  attempt- 
ing to  evacuate  the  wounded. 

How  long  will  ttie  international  community 
stand  In  silence  as  Synan  gunners  wipe  our 
entire  city  blocks  and  the  Damascus  regime 
carves  out  its  power  niche  with  deadly  impuni- 
ty? 

Ttie  United  States  has  an  abiding  Interest  In 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  Is  wrong  that  our 
efforts  to  promote  peace  and  security  in  the 
region  seem  so  often  to  be  limited  to  the 
Arat>-lsraeli  conflict.  The  taking  of  Arab  life  by 
an  Arab  should  be  of  no  less  consequence 
than  the  taking  of  an  Arab  life  by  anyone  else. 
The  world's  silence  condones,  by  oversight  or 
by  Indifference,  the  brutal  power  grab  Syria 
now  prosecutes  in  Lebanon. 

The  muted  response  of  the  international 
community  can  be  understood  by  Syrian  Presi- 
dent Hafez  Al-Assad  only  as  tacit  acceptance 
of  Syria's  attacks  on  the  defenseless  citizenry 
of  Beirut.  The  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  other  regional  players  must  denounce,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  Syrian  aggression  In 
Letianon  and  work  to  bnng  at>out  a  crease-fire 
that  will  bring  an  end  to  the  needless  loss  of 
innocent  life  in  that  tragic  country.  It  Is  to  our 
shame  that  ttie  world  community  has  tolerated 
this  outrage  thus  far.  It  is  time  for  concrete 
practical  measures. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleagues.  Republican  Leader  Bob 
Michel  and  Congressman  Ed  Feighan  for 
sctieduling  this  timely  special  order.  While  the 
little  country  of  Letianon  has  suffered  through 
14  consecutive  years  of  civil  war  and  foreign 
military  intervention,  ttie  brutal  fighting  of  the 
past  month  has  raised  ttie  levels  of  carnage 
and  suffering  to  greatest  yet.  As  a  longtime 
fnend  of  Lebanon  with  many  historical  and 
cultural  ties.  It  is  imperative  for  the  United 
States  to  play  an  active  role  In  halting  the 
bloody  fighting  and  promoting  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

The  United  States  has  long  played  an 
active  and  constructive  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Lebanon.  From  ttie  time  Lebanon  was 
part  of  ttie  Ottoman  Empire  we  have  promot- 
ed education,  health,  and  tietter  standards  of 
living.  Some  of  Lebanon's  t)est  known  and 
tjest  respected  Institutions,  like  ttie  American 
University  of  Beirut  and  International  College, 
are  American.  Today,  like  ttie  much  of  the  rest 
of  Let)anon,  they  face  daily  shelllngs  and  un- 
certain futures. 

The  United  States  sent  in  the  Marines 
twk:e.  once  in  1958  and  then  again  as  part  of 
ttie  multinational  peacekeeping  forces  In 
1982,  In  an  effort  to  help  stop  war  and  pro- 


mote peace.  The  price  we  have  paid  for  our 
humanitarian  efforts  is  very  high.  Hundreds  of 
Americans,  like  our  brave  marines  at  the  Em- 
bassy compounds  and  airport  station  wtio 
were  killed  by  terrorist  tximbs,  and  like  Am- 
bassador Malloy  who  was  murdered  in  1976 
while  brokering  a  cease-fire  have  died  trying 
to  make  Lebanon  a  better  place.  Others  have 
been  kidnaped  and  are  still  being  held  hos- 
tage for  their  efforts.  Despite  these  tragedies, 
we  should  not  give  up.  Just  as  ottiers  support- 
ed us  in  our  time  of  need  some  200  years 
ago,  we  should  help  our  friends  today,  like  the 
Lebanese,  In  ttieir  time  of  crisis. 

The  underiying  causes  behind  the  tireak- 
down  of  Lebanon  Into  civil  war  in  1975  were 
complex  and  difficult  enough  to  begin  with. 
The  subsequent  14  years  of  war  and  interven- 
tion tiave  only  worsened  the  crisis  and  further 
complicated  the  already  confounding  situation. 
However,  the  bloodshed  of  the  past  month 
dictates  that  we  not  dwell  upon  the  past,  but 
focus  on  stopping  today's  heavy  fighting  and 
promoting  an  environment  conducive  for  ne- 
gotiating a  peaceful  future  for  Lebanon. 

This  latest  round  of  fighting  finds  its  origins 
in  ttie  Inability  to  elect  a  successor  to  former 
President  Amin  Gemayel  upon  the  expiration 
of  his  term  In  office  last  September.  The  result 
of  this  constitutional  crisis  was  the  establish- 
ment of  two  governments  toVn  vying  for  con- 
trol and  legitimacy.  The  crisis  reached  its 
present  violent  stage  when  the  appointed  in- 
terim caretaker  government  of  General  Aoun, 
utilizing  its  relative  advantage  of  air  and  sea 
power,  closed  the  illegal  ports  up  and  down 
the  Lebanese  coastline.  These  militia  operat- 
ed ports  were  denying  the  central  government 
of  critical  tariff  revenues  and  allowed  the 
myriad  of  militias  to  have  easy  access  to  for- 
eign arms.  These  ports  were  also  a  major 
transshipping  point  for  Illegal  drugs  like  heroin 
and  hashish— drugs  which  find  their  way  from 
the  Syrian  controlled  Bekaa  Valley  to  the 
streets  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  our  direct 
interest  to  keep  these  ports  closed. 

While  many  debate  the  real  motives  and  in- 
tentions t}ehind  the  closing  of  these  ports,  the 
result  has  tieen  a  brutal  power  struggle  over 
the  future  of  Lebanon.  There  have  been  no 
winners  and  only  the  Innocent  civilian  popula- 
tion caught  In  the  middle  and  Lebanese  nation 
have  Ijeen  the  losers.  The  mass  destruction 
of  civilian  population  centers,  like  Beirut,  has 
caused  hundreds  of  deaths  and  thousands  of 
casualties.  Shelling  is  a  very  discriminate  form 
of  warfare— it  targets  the  old,  the  infirm,  fami- 
lies, and  children.  The  cruel  decision  by  the 
leftist  Lebanese  militia  leaders  and  Syria  to 
prevent  French  humanitarian  supplies  from 
reaching  both  sides  of  Beirut  and  from  evacu- 
ating civilian  wounded  to  French  hospital 
ships  must  tie  condemned.  Clearly,  many  of 
the  combatants  in  Lebanon  who  claim  to 
speak  for  the  p>eople  do  not  care  at  all  atxiut 
the  Lebanese  people. 

Playing  a  leading  role  in  this  recent  carnage 
has  tieen  Syria.  First  invited  in  as  part  of  an 
Arab  League  Peacekeeping  Force  In  1976, 
Syria,  especially  after  the  withdrawal  of  all 
other  Arab  Peacekeeping  Forces,  soon 
became  one  of  ttie  factions  vying  for  power 
and  control.  Cleariy,  the  Syrians  have  over- 
stayed their  welcome.  They  are  a  central  part 
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of  the  current  crisis  and  their  occupation  of 
much  of  Lebanon  must  end. 

I  think  it  is  very  telling  that  the  Syrian  Army 
is  engaging  the  Lebanese  Army  in  Lebanon! 
The  world  was  quick  to  criticize  the  Israeli  in- 
vasion of  Lebanon.  We  correctly  joined  in  de- 
manding Israeli  withdrawals.  Yet,  today,  the 
Syrians  are  engaged  in  a  far  more  brutal  and 
violent  occupation  of  Lebanon.  Our  standards 
have  not  changed  and  therefore  we  must  con- 
tinue to  demand  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  Syrian  Army.  Syria  has  never  relinquished 
its  claim  to  Lebanon  as  part  of  greater  Syria.  I 
am  very  concerned  that  the  longer  Syria  re- 
mains in  Lebanon,  the  greater  the  chances  for 
de  facto  Syrian  annexation  of  Lebanon. 

I  fully  recognize  that  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces,  including  the  Syrians  and  Israe- 
lis, will  not  solve  the  intricate  problems  facing 
Lebanon.  In  fact,  fighting  could  escalate  for  a 
short  time  as  the  various  militias  and  the  cen- 
tral government  vie  for  power  and  control. 
However,  the  removal  of  the  principal  occupy- 
ing power— and  troublemaker,  Syria,  would  be 
an  important  step  in  creating  an  environment 
in  which  the  Lebanese,  free  from  Syrian  arm 
twisting,  could  begin  the  process  of  rebuilding 
a  free  and  independent  Lebanon.  However, 
for  these  efforts  to  be  successful,  compromise 
is  necessary.  The  valid  concerns  of  all  of  the 
different  communities  in  Lebanon  must  be  ac- 
commodated. Real  political  and  societal  re- 
forms are  necessary  if  reconciliation  and  re- 
unification are  to  succeed. 

While  I  believe  we  must  be  more  vocal  and 
increase  the  pressure  on  the  warring  parties  in 
order  to  stop  the  current  fighting,  I  strongly 
support  President  Bush  and  his  commitment 
to  Lebanon.  As  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  stand  ready  to 
assist  the  President  in  any  way  I  can  with  his 
efforts  for  peace  in  this  troubled  land.  Addi- 
tionally, I  urge  the  Arab  League  Committee 
presently  examining  this  crisis  and  brokering  a 
cease-fire  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  future  of 
a  free  and  independent  Lebanon,  a  founding 
member  of  the  League. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  14  years,  Lebanon  has  been  a 
country  at  war.  We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the 
demise  of  this  country  which  was  once  one  of 
the  mosX  productive  and  vital  countries  in  the 
Middle  East. 

However,  during  the  past  month,  Lebanon— 
and  the  people  of  Beirut— have  been  subject- 
ed to  an  unrelenting  state  of  siege.  Not  only 
are  tfiey  living  amidst  the  day-to-day  battle  for 
control  t>eing  waged  between  the  Christian- 
Muslim  tactions  but  their  city  is  being  shelled, 
almost  continuously,  by  Syria. 

This  latest  round  of  violence  began  when 
General  Aoun  ordered  a  blockade  of  Moslem 
militia-run  ports,  which  quickly  escalated  into  a 
struggle  to  drive  Syrian  troops  from  Lebanon. 
The  Syrians  were  initially  asked  to  serve  as 
peacekeepers  in  Lebanon  and  now  number 
over  40,000  troops.  While  the  Christian  militia 
sees  the  Syrians  as  an  occupying  force,  the 
Moslem  factions  view  them  as  a  presence 
and  there  is  no  unity  between  the  Lebanese 
people  as  to  the  role  Syria  should  play— if  any 
at  all— in  Lebanon  . 

Now,  after  a  month  of  shelling,  Beirut  and 
the  people  who  have  not  left  the  city  are  in  a 
most  desperate  situation.  There  are  no  serv- 


k:es  left.  Stores  which  are  still  open  are  de- 
pleted of  their  wares.  The  city  has  been  with- 
out electricty  for  weeks  and  there  is  no  water 
available  to  city  residents.  The  American  Uni- 
versity Hospital  estimates  that  it  may  run  out 
of  antibiotics  and  other  medicines  within  the 
month.  And,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  a  resolution  can  be  found  in  that 
amount  of  time. 

In  the  middle  of  this  destruction,  the  people 
of  Beirut  are  trying  to  survive.  Although  they 
realize  that  normal  living  is  impossible,  they 
struggle  to  maintain  that  normalcy  in  any  way 
tfiey  can,  ever  conscious  of  the  threat  of 
death.  They  have  lost  loved  ones  and  they 
are  now  watching  their  city  and  country  lieing 
further  ravaged. 

The  spint  of  these  people  should  tje  a  tes- 
tament to  all  of  us.  We  have  no  concept  of 
the  adversity  which  they  live  with  on  a  daily 
basis.  They  need  and  deserve  peace;  and, 
should  peace  come,  they  will  need  an  interna- 
tional relief  effort  to  help  them  rebuild  their 
country.  We  should  stand  among  those  in 
support  of  them. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lebanon  is  in 
one  of  the  bloodiest,  most  costly  phases  of 
their  14-year-old  civil  war.  According  to  con- 
servative estimates,  more  than  150,000  have 
lost  their  lives  since  the  fighting  between  the 
Christians  and  the  Moslems  began  in  1975. 
Fighting  resumed  on  March  14  when  Christian 
leader  Gen.  Michel  Aoun  imposed  a  naval 
blockade  on  illegal  ports  run  by  Muslim  militia. 
To  date,  the  latest  round  of  this  endless  battle 
has  claimed  more  than  300  lives  and  left 
almost  1 ,000  wounded.  The  relentless,  horrific 
shelling  of  the  Christian  enclave  in  East  Beirut 
by  Syrian  backed  Muslim  forces  is  bloody, 
even  by  the  Syrian  standards,  and  shows  little 
signs  of  residing. 

As  staggering  as  these  numbers  may  be, 
they  fall  pitifully  short  of  telling  the  entire 
story.  These  numbers  fail  to  tell  us  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  died  are  not  sol- 
diers. Instead,  they  are  ordinary  citizens  who 
finally  fall  prey  to  the  countless  bombs  and 
bullets  that  are  part  of  their  daily  lives.  The 
shells  exchanged  between  the  Christians  and 
Moslems  are  often  aimed  not  at  armed  posi- 
tions, but  are  targeted  at  school  buses, 
homes,  and  markets.  The  civil  war  itself  began 
April  13,  1975  when  Christian  gunmen  killed 
29  Palestinians  in  a  bus  ambush  after  an  ac- 
tivist of  the  rightist  Christian  Phalange  Party 
was  assassinated.  Furthermore,  these  statis- 
tics do  not  tjegin  to  consider  the  countless 
people  who  have  watched  as  their  homes 
have  t)een  destroyed,  their  children  mutilated, 
their  lives  ruined.  And,  the  numbers  exclude 
the  15  Western  hostages  being  held  by  pro- 
Iranian  Shiite  extremists. 

The  temporary  repairs  and  restraints,  regu- 
lariy  issued  in  an  attempt  to  end  the  fighting, 
treat  only  the  symptoms  of  this  intricate  prob- 
lem. These  efforts  fail  to  address  the  illness 
which  cripples  all  attempts  to  resolve  the 
strife.  Lebanon  has  become  the  battleground 
for  regional  powers.  The  civil  war  is  no  longer 
a  division  between  opposing  Lebanese  fac- 
tions. It  is  now  a  complex  web  of  overiapping 
conflicts  t)etween  rival  regional  factions  that 
defies  all  attempts  to  find  peace.  The  ill-fated 
intervention  of  the  US-led  Multinational  Force 
in  1982  which  claimed  the  lives  of  more  than 


240  Marines  servicemen  still  remains  fresh  on 
the  mind  of  many  Americans. 

The  ideal  solution  for  this  problem  is  to  give 
Lebanon  the  chance  to  independently  solve 
its  internal  divisions.  Orrce  conflicting  outside 
interests  are  removed,  the  Letianese  could 
work  toward  a  national  reconciliation  and  an 
easing  of  tfie  tension  t>etween  Christians  and 
Muslims.     Hopefully,     presidential     elections 
could  be  held,  solving  the  crisis  whk:h  began 
this  newest  round  of  fighting.  Before  Lebanon 
can  be  given  this  vital  opportunity,  other  coun- 
tries must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their  interests. 
Only  a  few  hundred  square  miles  in  the  East 
Beirut  areas  are  free  of  foreign  troops.  The 
price  they  pay  to  maintain  tfieir  independence 
is  the  bloodshed  we  hear  at>out  on  a  daily 
basis.  With  more  than  40,000  ti-oops  stationed 
in  Lebanon  and  control  of  65  percent  of  the 
country,  Syria  is  certainly  the  most  prominent 
of  the  outside  interests.  Peace  will  not  come 
to  Lebanon  until  foreign  powers  such  as  Syria 
loosen  their  grip  on  the  nation  and  seek  other 
arenas  to  settle  their  disputes  with  rival  na- 
tions. One  of  the  proudest  ti-aditions  of  Amer- 
ica is  our  efforts  to  help  those  countries  strug- 
gling to  embrace  their  democratic  rights.  Cer- 
tainly, people  deserve  the  right  to  decide  the 
fate  of  their  nation  and  to  choose  their  leaders 
free  from  the  oppressive  presence  of  other 
nations. 

I  commend  tfie  efforts  of  international 
peace  forces  which  continually  work  to  ex- 
plore new  possibilities  for  securing  peace.  Ini- 
tiatives by  the  Arab  League  have  not  pro- 
duced a  working  solution,  but  they  have  cer- 
tainly laid  the  groundwork  for  future  efforts. 
The  efforts  of  France  should  also  be  honored. 
Their  work  to  ease  the  suffering  of  those  in- 
volved in  the  Lebanese  dispute — regardless  of 
race  or  religion— should  serve  as  an  example 
to  other  nations. 

I  urge  President  Bush  and  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  to  assert  our  influence  in 
this  region  and  make  efforts  to  help  return  tfie 
future  of  Lebanon  to  its  citizens.  More  impor- 
tantiy,  I  urge  us  to  consider  the  peace  which 
we  could  help  to  bring  to  the  war-weary  inno- 
cent victims  whose  lives  are  being  repeatedly 
assaulted  by  the  endless  fighting. 

In  the  future  there  will  hopefully  be  a  heal- 
ing of  Vne  fractures  which  divide  Lebanon,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  ttiis  tijrfoulent  regk>n.  Until 
that  day  we  must  continue  to  provide  hope 
and  not  falter  in  our  efforts  to  weave  through 
the  intiicate  maze  of  countiess  turmoils  which 
allow  the  carnage  of  Lebanon  to  persist. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bateman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  today  until  further  notice 
on  account  of  medical  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Bentixy.  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  26  and  27. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  DE  Ldgo,  for  5  minutes,  today 
and  April  26. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  on  April 
27. 

Mr.  Peighan.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Byron,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Leland,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  English,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
10. 

Mr.  Espy,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  10. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  Michel,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Meml>er  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Feighan)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  Tallon,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


UMI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Broomfielo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Buechner. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Giucan  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  Solomon. 
Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Marlenee. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 
Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Bevill. 

Owens  of  Utah. 

Dyson. 

Coleman  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Ray. 

Mr.  Traficant  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stark  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Mpume  in  two  instances. 

Roe. 

LaPalce. 

Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Rahall  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken. 
Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Pazio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  E>ORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Udall. 

Darden. 

Clement. 

Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Wyden. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  30.  1989.  as  ■'National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Centenni- 
al Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  28.  1989.  as  "Flight  Attendant  Safety 
Professionals'  Day":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  of  May  8,  1914,  and  its  role  in  establish- 
ing our  Nation's  system  of  State  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Services. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  27  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  April  26.  1989.  at  10  a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1010.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors,  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  to  review 
trading  practices;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1011.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  the  mandatory  timeta- 
ble for  Implementation  of  marketwide  serv- 
ice payments  under  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1012.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Logistics).  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  notification  of  the  deci- 
sion to  convert  to  contractor  performance 
the  commissary  shelf  stocking,  custodial 
service,  and  resale  warehouse  function  at 
Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Base,  CA.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  99-190.  section  8089  (99  Stat. 
1216);  Public  Law  100-202,  section  8074  (101 
Stat.  1329-75):  Public  Law  100-463,  title 
VIII,  section  8061:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1013.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting the  cumulative  report  on  rescissions 
and  deferrals  of  budget  authority  as  of  April 
1,  1989,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(e)  (H.  Doc. 
No.  101-51);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1014.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Con- 
tracts Policy.  Department  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  notification  of  the  decision 
that  the  construction  of  family  housing 
units  at  Clark  AB,  Philippines,  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  joint  ventures  which  include  a 
minimum  of  one  company  each  from  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt.;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1015.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notification  of  the  intent 
to  give  a  dummy  MK-14  torpedo  shell  to  the 
town  of  Albany,  Australia,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  7545(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1016.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Department  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting the  first  annual  report  summarizing 
the  Agency's  Housing  Preservation  Grant 
Program  activities  during  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1988.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1490 
m(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

1017.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-17,  "District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act  Amendment  Act 
of  1989,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code 
section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1018.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-23,  "Commission  on 
Mental  Health  Services  Employees  Reten- 
tion Temporary  Amendment  Act  of  1989." 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  l-233(c)(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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1019.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-22,  "Law  Enforcement 
Temporary  Amendment  Act  of  1989,"  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code  section  1-233(0(1);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1020.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-21.  "Guardianship  and 
Protective  Proceedings  Implementation 
Date  Amendment  Temporary  Act  of  1989," 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  1-233(0(1):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1021.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report 
entitled,  "Fiscal  Year  1988  Annual  Report 
on  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commissions," 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  47-1 17(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1022.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report 
entitled.  "Annual  Audit  of  the  Boxing  and 
Wrestling  Commission  for  Fiscal  Year 
1988.";  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  47- 
117(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1023.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  notice  of  final  fund- 
ing priority  under  the  educational  media  re- 
search, production,  distribution  and  training 
governmental  subsidization  for  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  a  Line  21  Decod- 
er, pursuant  to  20  U.S.C;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1024.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions for  services  for  deaf -blind  children  and 
youth,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1):  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1025.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  notice  of  the  delay  of 
the  national  energy  policy  plan,  pursuant  to 
42  U.S.C.  7321  (b),  (O;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1026.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Medical  Assistance  Program  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase 
coverage  for  pregnant  women  and  infants 
and  for  childhood  immunizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
ESiergy  and  Commerce. 

1027.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notification  that  the  Department 
provided  the  defense  articles  and  services 
and  training  to  Jamaica  under  the  authority 
of  PX).  B9-6.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2318(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1028.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  that  on  April  21.  1989,  Col.  James 
Rowe  was  murdered  while  driving  to  work  in 
Quezon  City,  Philippines,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2761(c)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1029.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  noti- 
fication that  the  Nicaraguan  emergency  is 
to  continue  in  effect  beyond  May  1.  1989, 
pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1622(d)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
101-50);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1030.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  original  report  of  polit- 
ical contributions  by  Peter  F.  Secchla,  of 
Michigan,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  U.S.-designate  to 
Italy,  and  members  of  his  family,  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


1031.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  original  report  of  polit- 
ical contributions  by  Walter  J.P.  Curley.  of 
New  York.  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  U.S.-designate  to 
France,  and  members  of  his  family,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1032.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  all  reports  issued  or  released  by 
GAD  in  March  1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
719(h):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1033.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1988.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1034.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  Fed- 
eral records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(r):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1035.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Securities  and  Exchange  Conunlsslon. 
transmitting  a  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1988.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S52(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1036.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
to  alert  Congress  that  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  is  running  out  of 
money,  pursuant  to  26  U.S.C.  9009(a)(5)(A): 
to  the  Conunittee  on  House  Administration. 

1037.  A  letter  from  the  Director  for  Col- 
lection and  Disbursements,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 
proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments In  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1038.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1039.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1040.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  1988  annual  report  of  the 
Corporation,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  880(a); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  tuid  Insular 
Affairs. 

1041.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  22d  in  a  series  of  reports  on  refugee  re- 
settlement in  the  United  SUtes  covering  the 
period  October  1.  1987.  through  September 
30.  1988.  pursuant  to  8  U.S.C.  1523(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1042.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Program  Authorization  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1990.  1991. 
1992.  and  1993.  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1043.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 


posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

1044.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
ocean  pollution,  monitoring,  and  research 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  pursuant  to  33  U.S.C. 
1703(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 

1045.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  other  provisions  of  law,  to 
provide  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments to  implement  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Act  of  1988.  Public  Law  100- 
527;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1046.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  third  quarterly 
country  and  commodity  allocation  table 
showing  current  programming  plans  for 
food  assistance  under  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480  for  fiscal  year  1989,  pursuant  to  7  U.S.C. 
1736b(a);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1047.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  exploration,  pro- 
specting, conservation,  development,  use. 
and  operation  of  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves for  fiscal  year  1990  and  fiscal  year 
1991.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1048.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  countries  within 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agen- 
cies, pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-473.  section 
530a  (98  Stat.  1900);  Public  Law  100-461. 
title  II  (102  Stat.  2268-26)  (H.  Doc.  No.  101- 
52);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1049.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Energy  and  Conunerce. 

1050.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  restore  lost  compensation  and  establish 
the  procedure  for  adjusting  future  compen- 
sation of  justices  and  judges  of  the  United 
States;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the  Judiciary. 

1051.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  progress  on  developing 
and  certifying  the  traffic  alert  and  collision 
avoidance  system  [ICAS],  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-223.  section  203(b)  (101  Stat. 
1518):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 

1052.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  1988  annual  report  on  the 
number  of  applications  that  were  made  for 
orders  and  extension  of  orders  appro\flng 
electronic  suvelllance  under  the  Foreign  In- 
telligence Surveillance  Act.  pursuant  to  50 
U.S.C.  1807;  jointly,  to  the  Permament 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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1053.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  civilian  energy  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  fiscal  year  1991.  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce:  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  and 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

1054.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  maintain  a  competitive,  finan- 
cially strong,  and  secure  uranium  enrich- 
ment capability  in  the  United  States  by  re- 
organizing the  uranium  enrichment  enter- 
prise, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce:  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs:  and  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology. 


UMI 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
840.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission:  with  amendments  (Rept.  101- 
31).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on   Merchant  Marine  and   Fisheries.   H.R. 

1223.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Nationial  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  Marine  Fisheries  Pro- 
gram Act  through  fiscal  year  1992  (Rept. 
101-32).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries.   H.R. 

1224.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conserva- 
tion Act  through  fiscal  year  1992  (Rept. 
101-33).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries.   H.R. 

1225.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Interjurisdictional  Fisheries 
Act  of  1986  through  fiscal  year  1992:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  101-34).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1763.  A  bill  to  authorize  ex[>enditures  for 
fiscal  year  1990  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  101-35).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. House  Resolution  87.  Resolution  im- 
peaching Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr.,  judge  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors: with  an  amendment  (Rept.  101- 
36).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  135.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  H.R.  2072.  a  bill  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  and  transfers, 
urgent  supplemental,  and  correcting  enroll- 
ment errors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.   1989.  and  for  other  purposes 


(Rept.  101-37).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  1149.  A 
bill  to  allow  Members  of  Congress  to  use  the 
franking  privilege  to  disseminate  copies  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Rept. 
101-38).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1486.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  101-39).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 
H.R.  2073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  deny  any  deduc- 
tion for  cleanup  and  damage  costs  attributa- 
ble to  certain  oil  spills  in  navigable  waters: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 
H.R.  2074.  A  bill  to  correct  the  tariff  treat- 
ment accorded  zinc  printing  type:   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Matsui): 
H.R.  2075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  deny  the  deduction 
for  certain  expenses  incurred  outside  the 
United  States  to  repair  or  maintain  certain 
commercial  aircraft:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mrs.    BOXER    (for    herself.    Mr. 
Levine   of    California.    Mr.    Studds, 
Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Blaz.  and  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi): 
H.R.  2076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to 
improve  consumer  information  and  fuel  effi- 
ciency with  respect  to  passenger  automo- 
biles, light  trucks,  and  tires,  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  impose  a 
tax  on  noncomplying  manufacturers  ( in  lieu 
of  the  penalty),  and   for  other  purposes: 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  2077.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  certain  fiberglass  yarns: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cooper,    Mr.    Darden.    Mrs.    Lloyo. 
Mr.     Tanner,     Mr.     Gordon,     Mr. 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo): 
H.R.   2078.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  standardized  plant  de- 
signs and  improve  the  nuclear  licensing  and 
regulatory  process;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    COYNE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Murphy.   Mr.   Koltcr.   Mr.   Acker- 
man,  and  Mr.  Wise): 
H.R.  2079.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of.  and  provision  of  assistance  to, 
economic  growth  zones  for  purposes  of  pro- 
moting economic  growth  within  economical- 
ly distressed  communities:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  DREIER  of  California: 

H.R.  2080.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
child's  insurance  benefits  of  a  disabled  indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  age  18  will  not  ter- 
minate solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  an 
individual  eligible  for  supplemental  security 
income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of  such  act 
so  long  as  the  individual's  eligibility  under 
title  XVI  continues:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GA-VDOS: 

H.R.  2081.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GEKAS: 

H.R.  2082.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  disclosure  to  gov- 
ernmental authorities  by  electronic  commu- 
nication providers  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses associated  with  phone  numbers  sup- 
plied by  such  authorities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2083.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  punish  corruption;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 

H.R.  2084.  A  bill  to  establish  a  corporation 
to  administer  a  program  of  voluntary  na- 
tional service,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Armed  Services.  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 

H.R.  2085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  limit  the 
liability  under  that  act  of  commercial  lend- 
ing institutions  acquiring  facilities  through 
foreclosure  or  similar  means  and  corporate 
fiduciaries  administering  estates  or  trusts; 
to  the  Committee  on  EInergy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  La(k>mar- 
siNO.  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  California): 

H.R.  2086.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  penalties  for  cer- 
tain kidnappings  of  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York: 

H.R.  2087.  A  bill  to  transfer  a  certain  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  child  abuse  from  title 
IV  of  Public  Law  98-473  to  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act.  and  for 
other  purijoses:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bartlett): 

H.R.  2088.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  established  in  the  Temporary 
Child  Care  for  Handicapped  Children  and 
Crisis  Nurseries  Act  of  1986;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  2089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  limit  the 
compensation  of  investigators  who  use  med- 
ical devices  under  an  exemption  for  investi- 
gational use;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  2090.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  civil  and  criminal 
forfeitures  for  mail  and  wire  fraud,  and  to 
com(>ensate  victims  of  those  offenses:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2091.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  an  annual 
report  from  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assessment  on 
changes  in  payment  amounts  for  certain 
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surgical  transplantation  procedures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2092.  A  bill  to  make  it  unlawful  for 
an  Individual  to  obtain  a  position  as  a  physi- 
cian or  resident  in  a  hospital  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds  if  the  individual's  license  to  prac- 
tice medicine  was  obtained  through  inten- 
tional misrepresentations;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  2093.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  re- 
quiring Institutions  to  have  residency  train- 
ing and  fellowship  programs  in  geriatric 
medicine  as  a  condition  for  payment  of 
direct  medical  education  costs  under  the 
Medicare  Program:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2094.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  con- 
duct a  clinical  trial  to  determine  the  effi- 
ciency and  economic  feasibility  of  providing 
Medicare  coverage  for  personal  emergency 
response  systems:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  2095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surface 
Mining  Control   and   Reclamation   Act   of 
1977  to  reauthorize  the  collection  of  recla- 
mation fees,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  2096.  A  bin  to  designate  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  as  the  Chief  Minority  Affairs  and  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  Deputy  Of- 
ficers of  Minority  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By   Mr.    RANGEL   (for   himself.   Mr. 
CouGHLiN.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.    GuARiNi,    Mr.    Pauntroy,    Mr. 
Smith   of   Florida.   Mr.   TRAricANT, 
Mr.  MruME,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Shays, 
and  Mr.  Paxon): 
H.R.  2097.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  pro- 
hibitions with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
sterile  hypodermic  needles  or  bleach  to  In- 
travenous drug  abusers  and  with  respect  to 
the  medical  treatment  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   RANGEL   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.      Ford      of      Tennessee,      Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Ouarini,  Mr.  Russo, 
Mr.    MATsni,    Mr.    Donnelly.    Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Shays): 
H.R.  2098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend  the  target- 
ed jobs  credit  through  1992  and  to  expand 
the  targeted  groups  with  respect  to  whom 
such  credit  Is  allowed:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  2099.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  disposal 
of  solid  waste  In  any  State  other  than  the 
State  in  which  the  waste  was  generated;  to 
the  committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  2100.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  certain  paper  products  and 
synthetic  detergents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2101.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  5  and  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  any 
child  who  Is  Ineligible  for  survivor  annuity, 
life  Insurance,  or  health  benefits  coverage 
under  such  titles  because  of  being  married 


may  qualify  for  such  coverage  If  that  mar- 
riage is  terminated  by  reason  of  death,  an- 
nulment, or  divorce;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia): 

H.R.  2102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  the  penalty  of  death 

for  certain  murders:  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  2103.  A  bill  to  establish  the  national 
dividend  plan  by  reforming  the  budget  proc- 
ess, and  by  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  eliminate  the  double  tax  on 
dividends,  to  allocate  corporate  income  tax 
revenues  for  payments  to  qualified  regis- 
tered voters,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
H.R.  2104.  A  bin  to  amend  and  enhance 
existing  renewable  energy  programs  and 
Federal  trade  and  export  promotion  pro- 
grams in  order  to  promote  the  United  States 
renewable  energy  industry,  improve  the 
trade  balance  of  the  United  States,  and 
maintain  the  competitive  and  technical 
leadership  of  the  United  States  in  renew- 
able energy  development  and  trade;  jointly, 
to  the  Committtees  on  Ways  and  Means 
Foreign  Affairs:  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs;  Energy  and  Commerce;  and 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  2105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pur  Seal 
Act  to  provide  continued  access  to  certain 
fisheries  In  the  Bering  Sea;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BEILENSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

BEREUTER.       Mr.        BOEHLERT,        Mrs. 

Boxer,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.    DWYER    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
Pauntroy,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Focli- 
ETTA.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.   Mr.   Thomas   A.    Luken, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Ms.  Pelosi. 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,     Mr.     Wilson,     and     Mr. 
WoiPE): 
H.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  President  to  can  upon 
radio  and  television  broadcasters,  in  coop- 
eration with  public  health  organizations,  to 
educate  the  public  about  the  dangers  of  cig- 
arette   smoking:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHANDLER  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Byron): 
H.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
United    States    policy    regarding    reforms 
which  should  be  taken  by  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  in  order  to  bring  about  lasting 
peace,  pluralism,  and  democracy  In  Nicara- 
gua; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   GRANDY   (for  himself.   Mr. 
Smith    of    Iowa,    Mr.    Tauke,    Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
Nagle,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Lukens,   Mr.   Ireland,  Mr.   Fuster, 
Mr.     Perkins,     Mr.     Torres,     Mr. 
E>oRNAN   of   California.    Mr.   Trafi- 
CANT,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
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Hunter.  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.     Smith     of     Mississippi,     Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Paxon,   Mr.   Skelton.   Mr.   Fawell. 
Mr.   Applegate,   Mr.   Gillmor.   Mr. 
Valentine.      Mr.      Packard,      Mr. 
McNuLTY,    Mr.    Montgomery,    Mr. 
Weber.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  MoLiNARi,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
and  Mr.  Akaka): 
H.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  29.  1989,  as  the  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance for  the  Victims  of  the  U.S.S. 
Iowa":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

By    Mr.    MOODY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Atkins. 
Mr.    AuCoiN.    Mr.    Beilenson.    Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Berman,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.     Brown     of     California,     Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.   Conte,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Pascell. 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Hayes  of  ininois. 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Gun- 
derson,   Mr.   Hefner,   Mr.   Horton. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.    McHugh.    Mr.    Martinez.    Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mrs.  Morella. 
Mr.    Mrazek.    Mr.    Neal   of    North 
Carolina,    Mr.    Olin,   Mr.   Panetta, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Ravenel. 
Mrs.      Saiki,      Mr.      Sawyer,      Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont.  Mr. 
TORRICELLI.      Mr.      Waxman,      Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wolpe): 
H.J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  22  through  28.  1989,  as  "World  Pop- 
ulation Awareness  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.J.  Res.  249.  Joint  resolution  entitled: 
"Special  Trade  Management  Act  of  1989"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.   101.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congrress  that 
proposals  to  distribute  needles  to  drug  ad- 
dicts in  order  to  curb  the  spread  of  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  should  be  re- 
jected: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  (for  himself 
Mr.     HUTTO,     Mr.     Bilirakis,     Mr 
Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.   Mr.  Callahan 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  An 
DREWS,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr 
ScHEUER.  and  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florl 
da): 
H.  Con.  Res.  102.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Air  Force  should  continue  to  utilize  the 
weather  reconnaissance  aircraft,  WC-130.  in 
coordination  with  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  operated  satellite 
technologies,   for  tracking  hurricanes  and 
collecting  research  data  to  enable  sclentisU 
to  predict  and  understand  hurricane  behav- 
ior; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

COUGHLIN): 
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H.  Res.  136.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988:  A  Guide 
to  Programs  for  State  and  Local  Anti-Drug 
Assistance"  as  a  House  document:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MtntPKY.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Suno- 
QUIST.  Mr.  LiGHTFOOT,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  MruME. 
Mr.  Mcllohan.  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Haiwis.  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Schae- 
rER,  Mr.  Lkath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Pocli- 
etta,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Daroen, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ballencer,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
and  Mr.  EIngush): 
H.  Res.  137.  Resolution  amending  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  duties  of  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
70.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  shipments  of  haz- 
ardous waste:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

H.R.  2106.  A  bill  to  transfer  a  parcel  of 
land  in  Hyde  Park.  NY:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  2107.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pablo 
Cruz  Patag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SANGMEISTER: 

H.R.  2108.  A  bill  to  extend  the  patent 
numbered  3,586.911  for  a  period  of  10  years: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


UMI 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  3:  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Borski.  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  BusTAMANTE.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New- 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Espy. 
Mr.  Peighah,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Laughlin, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  McDermott. 
Mr.  McMillkn  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Makkky.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.  MruMX.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 


Mineta,  Mrs.  MoRELLA.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Po- 
SHARD,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mrs.  Saiki, 
Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mrs.  Schroeser. 
Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Wilson,  tmd  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  and  Mr. 
Roe. 

H.R.  7:  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  17:  Mrs.  Unsoeld  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  22:  Mr.  James.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Synar.  Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Payne 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Visclosky,  and  Mr. 
Jontz. 

H.R.  29:  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.R.  70:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Shum- 
WAY.  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Coble. 

H.R.  82:  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Skeen.  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd. 

H.R.  110:  Mr.  Kildee.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 
Chapman. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  McHuGH.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  156:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  159:  Mr.  Cox. 

H.R.  378:  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vicH.  Mr.  Machtley,  and  Mr.  Cox. 

H.R.  393:  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.R.  394:  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

H.R.  422:  Mr.  English. 

H.R.  446:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

H.R.  488:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Rangel.  and  Mr.  Skaggs. 

H.R.  520:  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  521:  Mr.  Stangeland  and  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez. 

H.R.  522:  Mr.  Stangeland  and  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez. 

H.R.  523:  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  529:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr. 
Darden.  and  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  530:  Mr.  Florio  and  Mr.  Clement. 

H.R.  546:  Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  563:  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 

BUNNING. 

H.R.  586:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  594:  Ms.  Schneider  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  598:  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida  and 
Mr.  Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  682:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  711:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Cooper. 

H.R.  736:  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
PocLiETTA.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr.  Mav- 
roules. 

H.R.  857:  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  874:  Mr.  Bartlett. 


H.R.  875:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  Rangel.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Neal 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  McDermott,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  970:  Mr.  Clement. 

H.R.  984:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  995:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO.  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  1004:  Mr.  Goss. 

H.R.  1080:  Mr.  Stangeland  and  Mr.  Bili- 

RAKIS. 

H.R.  1083:  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  1087:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Conte.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Bilbray,  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  1095:  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Skel- 

TON. 

H.R.  1112:  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Bosco.  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  1128:  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  1129:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr. 
Penny,  and  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  1134:  Mr.  Blaz. 

H.R.  1181:  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Machtley, 
Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Hastert,  and 
Mr.  Hancock. 

H.R.  1190:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Crockett,  and 
Mr.  Russo. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Gekas. 
Mr.  Conte.  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  1216:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  McDer- 
mott. Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
Mr.  Cooper. 

H.R.  1221:  Mr.  Fish.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  1248:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1250:  Mr.  Andrews. 

H.R.  1260:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  1262:  Mr.  Cox. 

H.R.  1276:  Mrs.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Macht- 
ley. 

H.R.  1287:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  1292:  Mr.  Kiloee. 

H.R.  1295:  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.R.  1304:  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  1317:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Fawell.  and 
Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  1365:  Mr.  Cox. 

H.R.  1388:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia. 

H.R.  1401:  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R.  1416:  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  AuCoiN.  and  Mr.  McHugk. 

H.R.  1486:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.R.  1505:  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Rangel.  and  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1515:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  1525:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Foclietta.  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  1561:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 


SINO. 

H.R.  1587: 
Georgia.  Mr. 
Texas. 

H.R.  1588: 
Marlenee.    I 
Texas,  and  W 
H.R.  1598:  1 
H.R.  1613: 
Hasteht,  Mr. 
best,  Mr.  Bi 
and  Mr.  Schi 
H.R.  1636: 
H.R.    1638: 
Mr.  Chapmai 
North  Dako 
and  Mr.  Smii 
H.R.  1652: 
H.R.  1656: 
H.R.  1666: 
H.R.  1703: 
SON.  and  Mr. 
H.R.  1704: 
Schetter,  Mi 

KORSKI.   Mr. 

Foclietta. 
Meyers  of  K 

Mr.  GUNDER! 

H.R.  1710: 

Jersey,    Mr. 

Atkins.  Mr. 

Mr.  Hatchei 

Moakley,  M 

Colorado. 

H.R.  1836: 

H.R.    1870 

and  Mr.  Le\« 

H.R.  2015: 

H.R.  2041: 

H.J.  Res. 

Mr.  Machti 

Vermont,  ar 

H.J.  Res. 

Mrs.  ScHROi 

Hansen.  Mr 

gia,  Mr.  W 

Mr.  Lagoma 

Tauzdj,    Mi 

moorhead, 

Petri,  Mr. 

Cox. 

H.J.  Res. : 

H.J.  Res. 

Faleomavae 

tery. 

H.J.  Res. : 

H.J.  Res. 

Indiana,  Mi 

PALiuB.    Mr 

Price.  Mr. 

of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McDer 

Mr.  Thoma; 

gan,  Mr.  A* 

H.J.  Res. 

Utah,    Mrs 

Tauke.  Mr. 
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Mr.  Macht- 

DERSON,  Mr. 


lusetts. 
Uinois,  Mr. 
'AWEix,  and 
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H.R.  1574:  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Dymally,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  1578:  Mrs.  Collins  and  Mr.  Lagobiar- 

SINO.  , 

H.R.  1587:  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Roybal,  and  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas.  _ 

H.R.  1588:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Marlehee,  Mr.  CoMBEST,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Lighttoot. 

H.R.  1598:  Mr.  Puster. 

H.R.  1613:  Mr.  Faxon,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Hastebt,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Com- 
BEST,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 
and  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  1636:  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  1638:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  Doroan  of 
North  Dakota.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1652:  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  1656:  Mr.  Harden. 

H.R.  1666:  Mr.  Espy.  

H.R.  1703:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mrs.  Patter- 
son, and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  1704:  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
POGLISTTA,  Mr.  PORD  of  Michigan,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Bereuteh,  Mr.  Pish, 
Mr.  GtJNDERSON,  and  Mr.  Puster. 

H.R.  1710:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Ravenel. 
Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Penny.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Tallon.  and  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Colorado. 

H.R.  1836:  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  1870:  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Plorida. 

H.R.  2015:  Mr.  DePazio. 
H.R.  2041:  Mr.  McCollum. 
H.J.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  McDermott. 
Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Vermont,  and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.J.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Hanskn,  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Hiler. 
Mr.  Lagobiarsino.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
TAUzm,  Mr.  Campbell  of  California.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  AuCoin.  and  Mr. 
Cox. 
H.J.  Res.  28:  Mr.  Livingston. 
H.J.  Res.  31:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr. 
Paleomavaega,   Mr.   Engel,   and  Mr.   Slat- 

TERY. 

H.J.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.J.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Sar- 
PALius,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Pawell,  Mr.  Saxton. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Anthony,  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.J.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 


Ireland.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Han- 
cock. Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Hoagland. 
Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
McCollum.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Engel.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Pallone.  and  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Bates.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Paleob»a- 
VAEGA.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  MruME.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Volk- 
mer. Mr.  Waxman,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.J.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Stanceland  and  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.J.  Res.  94:  Mr.  Cox,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Fawtell.  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr. 
Grant,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Henry. 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.J.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Slattery, 
Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer,  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Pascell, 
Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Goss. 
Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Clarke.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Puster.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gilbjan.  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr. 
Inhofe.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Schuette.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Sangmeister.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.J.  Res.  136:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
JoNTZ.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Wal- 
gren, Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.J.  Res  150:  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mrs.  Lowey 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Leach  of 


Iowa.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell,  and  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  183:  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Buechner.  and  Mr.  Pish. 

H.J.  Res.  186:  Mr.  DePazio.  Mr.  Pallone. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Puster.  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Durbin. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
BoRSKi.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Regula. 
Mr.  Browder.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Green,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Annunzio,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Mav- 
roules, Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Carper. 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 
Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Packard. 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Buley,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  and  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.J.  Res.  212:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Plorida.  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino. Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Puster.  Mr. 
Lightpoot.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.J.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Foglieita,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.J.  Res.  221:  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Gal- 
legly,  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  McNuLTY.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Spence,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.J.  Res.  223:  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.J.  Res.  231:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.    Hammerschmidt,    Mr.   Goodling,   Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Nielson  of  UUh,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,    Mr.    Hochbrueckner,    and    Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah. 
H.J.  Res.  237:  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
H.Con.  Res.  70:  Mr.  Hastert. 
H.  Con.  Res.  74:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 
H.  Con.  Res.  77:  Ms.  Kaptur. 
H.  Con.  Res.  78  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Dornan 
of    California,    Mr.    AuCoin.    Mr.    Danne- 
meyer,    Mrs.    Bentley.    Mr.    Penny.    Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino. 
H.  Con.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Blaz. 
H.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  and  Mr.  Roe. 
H.  Res.  125:  Mr.  Gallo. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

32.  The  Speaker  presented  a  petition  of 
city/borough  of  Juneau.  AK,  relative  to 
Alaska  salmon  and  steelhead;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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HOW  CANADA  DEALS  WITH 
PHYSICIAN  COSTS 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  life's  mys- 
teries is  how  Canada  does  so  well  in  the 
health  sector.  ar)d  tf>e  United  States  does  so 
poorly:  on  average,  they  live  a  year  longer 
than  we  do,  ttwy  insure  all  their  people,  and 
spend  only  8.5  percent  of  their  GNP  on 
health.  In  Vhe  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  out  of  six  of  our  people  have  no 
health  insurance,  another  or>e  out  of  six  have 
very  deficient  health  irtsurance  policies,  and 
we  sperxj  atxxit  11.2  percent  of  our  GNP  on 
health. 

The  following  material  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine  of  March  2,  1989, 
entitled  "Controlling  Health  Expenditures— 
The  Canadian  Reality,"  descnt)es  how  the  Ca- 
nadian program  impacts  on  physicians: 

CoirntOLXJHC  Health  Expenditures— The 

Canadian  Reality 

the  efpect  on  physicians 

Prom  1971  to  1985.  the  share  of  the  Amer- 
ican GNP  going  to  physicians  has  risen  by 
over  40  percent.  By  contrast.  Canadian  phy- 
sicians had  an  increase  of  only  10  percent. 
The  stories  that  U.S.  physicians  hear  about 
disaffected  Canadian  physicians,  outmigra- 
tion.  underfunding.  and  occasional  strikes 
correspond  to  an  underlying  reality  of  less 
generous  funding.  E)espite  the  'rhetoric, 
however,  there  has  l>een  no  mass  bailout  of 
physicians  from  Canada.  The  supply  of  phy- 
sicians per  capita  has  risen  throughout  the 
period,  is  currently  growing  at  between  1.5 
and  2  percent  per  year,  and  is  projected  to 
continue  its  growth  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  At  the  end  of  1985  there  were  at>out 
490  people  per  physician  in  Canada— very 
similar  to  the  U.S.  ratio.  .\s  in  the  United 
States,  the  policy  concern  is  with  surpluses, 
not  shortages.  There  may  be  some  loss  of 
superstars  to  the  United  States,  but  that  is 
hard  to  document— individual  anecdotes  do 
not  make  a  trend.  In  any  case,  there  is 
always  some  leakage  of  stars  in  any  field 
from  countries  with  small  populations  to 
populous  neightxirs  (the  Gretzky  effect). 

The  main  explanation  for  the  difference 
in  outlays  to  physicians  is  that  real  fees 
have  increased  much  faster  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Canada.  This  difference,  in 
turn,  has  resulted  from  the  effect  of  univer- 
sal public  coverage  on  the  process  of  fee  de- 
termination. Increases  in  the  general  levels 
of  fees  and  rules  of  payment  are  negotiated 
periodically  l)etween  provincial  medical  as- 
sociations and  Ministries  of  Health.  Over 
the  long  term,  this  complex  negotiation 
process  has  had  a  major  impact  on  the  over- 
all rate  of  escalation  of  fees.  Ironically,  for  a 
society  that  believes  in  the  influence  of 
competitive  markets,  the  increasing  supply 
of  physicians  in  the  United  States  seems  to 
be  associated  with  an  acceleration  in  fee  in- 
creases. In  1986.  the  rise  in  fees  relative  to 


the  overall  Consumer  Price  Index  was  one 
of  the  largest  on  record. 

Two  other  related  issues  have  been  par- 
ticularly contentious  for  Canadian  physi- 
cians—billing at  rates  al>ove  those  reim- 
bursed by  the  provincial  plans  ("extra  bill- 
ing") and  the  growth  in  the  use  of  services 
per  physician.  Since  1971  these  factors  have 
l)ecome  increasingly  prominent  in  the  politi- 
cal negotiating  process,  although  the  first 
one  may  at  last  have  been  pushed  off  center 
stage. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Canada  Health 
Act  in  1984.  the  right  to  "extra  bill"  was  re- 
moved in  all  provinces  in  which  such  billing 
had  previously  occurred.  This  act.  passed 
unanimously  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  a  response  to  public  perceptions  that 
extra  billing  was  undermining  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  universal  access  on  uni- 
form terms  and  conditions.  The  termination 
of  extra  billing  was  met  with  intense  opposi- 
tion from  physicians  in  some  provinces, 
however,  culminating  in  a  lengthy  strike  in 
Ontario.  Physicians  argued  that  the  threat 
of  widespread  extra  billing  was  a  safety 
valve,  protecting  them  against  overly  ag- 
gressive l>argaining  by  the  Ministries  of 
Health  and  helping  to  push  up  public  reim- 
bursement rates.  Although  relatively  few 
physicians  engaged  in  extra  billing,  the  ma- 
jority strongly  supported  the  option.  They 
were  unable  to  mobilize  any  sizable  public 
support,  however. 

The  extreme  distress  among  physicians  in 
Ontario  appears  to  have  t)een  based  largely 
on  symt>olic  considerations.  The  right  of  ul- 
timate access  to  the  patient's  economic  re- 
sources seems  to  have  had  a  meaning  diffi- 
cult for  nonphysicians  to  understand.  In 
fact,  no  change  has  occurred  in  the  prevail- 
ing pattern  of  private,  fee-for-service  prac- 
tice with  reimbursement  at  uniform,  negoti- 
ated rates.  But  Canadian  physicians  do  have 
real  concerns  about  the  future,  which  have 
been  linked  to  the  extra-billing  issue. 

Once  governments  have  achieved  control 
over  fee  levels  by  ensuring  that  the  public 
reimbursement  rates  represent  payment  in 
full,  it  is  feared  that  the  next  step  in  cost 
control  will  be  to  restrict  the  amount  or 
type  of  care  provided,  or  at  least  the 
numt)er  and  mix  of  services  for  which  reim- 
bursement will  be  made.  This  is  particularly 
likely  if  physicians  increase  their  delivery  of 
services  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  extra 
billing,  for  a  stagnant  fee  structure,  or  l)oth. 

The  latter  possibility  has  l)een  an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  recent  American  dis- 
cussions of  physicians"  reimbursement 
under  Medicare.  Analyses  of  the  U.S.  expe- 
rience with  fee  freezes  in  the  early  1970s 
clearly  demonstrated  that  increased  billing 
occurred  as  a  response.  Billing  activity  per 
physician  has  risen  faster  in  Canada  than  in 
the  United  States  since  1971.  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  this  concern,  although  in 
Canada  fee  controls  have  clearly  moderated 
the  rate  of  escalation  of  expenditures  for 
physicians'  services,  not  just  that  of  fees. 
Until  recently,  the  provincial  governments 
have  t>een  willing  to  accept  an  additional 
rise  in  expenditures  (increases  in  physicians' 
productivity  or  more  creative  billing,  de- 
pending on  one's  point  of  view)  over  and 
atMve  increases  in  fees  and  numt>ers  of  phy- 


sicians. Nationally,  this  has  averaged  1  to  2 
percent  per  year  since  1971. 

The  exception  was  Quet>ec.  where  over  a 
four-year  period  of  unchanged  fees  (1971  to 
1975)  the  increase  became  so  large  as  to 
create  a  fiscal  problem.  Starting  in  1976. 
Quebec  introduced  modifications  to  the  re- 
imbursement process  that  limited  its  liabil- 
ity for  increases  in  services,  billings,  or  both 
(per  practitioner  and  in  the  aggregate)  that 
exceeded  preset  target  levels.  Prom  a  billing 
standpoint.  26  office-based  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  procedures  were  bundled  into 
the  office  visit.  These  procedures  had  l>een 
billable  separately,  in  addition  to  the  basic 
visit  fee.  and  during  the  early  1970s  their 
numl>er  and  cost  per  office  visit  had  risen 
rapidly.  Their  consolidation  into  the  office- 
visit  fee  removed  one  of  the  principal  mech- 
anisms by  which  Quet>ec  physicians  had 
l)e€n  able  to  stem  some  of  the  erosion  in 
their  real  incomes  during  the  period  of  un- 
changed fees. 

In  addition,  there  are  ceilings  on  the  quar- 
terly gross  billings  of  individual  practition- 
ers. at>ove  which  physicians  are  reimbursed 
at  only  25  percent  of  the  allowable  fee.  Por 
the  profession  as  a  whole,  negotiated  fee  in- 
creases are  implemented  in  steps,  condition- 
al on  the  rate  of  increase  in  use.  If  the  rate 
of  use  per  physician  (i.e.,  average  gross  re- 
ceipts) rises  faster  than  a  predetermined 
percentage,  subsequent  fee  increases  are 
scaled  down  or  eliminated. 

None  of  these  measures  impinge  directly 
on  the  autonomy  of  individual  physicians  in 
their  practices,  however.  Specific  clinical  de- 
cisions are  not  reviewed  by  the  reimburse- 
ment agency,  nor  are  therapeutic  protocols 
established.  If  the  aggregated  bill  for  all 
clinical  decisions  exceeds  the  limits,  then 
fees  to  either  the  individual  or  the  group  as 
a  whole  will  be  scaled  down,  but  physicians 
remain  free  to  determine  their  own  practice 
patterns. 

Committees  to  review  patterns  of  practice 
have  existed  for  years  in  each  province, 
under  various  names.  But  they  were  estab- 
lished to  monitor  a  very  small  number  of 
practitioners  whose  patterns  deviated  radi- 
cally from  those  of  their  peers,  and  to  look 
for  fraud  or  incompetence.  Such  committees 
have  neither  the  mandate  nor  the  resources 
to  go  beyond  statistical  outliers  in  their  in- 
vestigations: even  in  this  role,  a  recent  com- 
mentary suggests  that  they  are  not  very  ag- 
gressive or  effective. 

Since  1985.  British  Columbia.  All>erta, 
Saskatchewan.  Manitoba,  and  Ontario  have 
all  negotiated  contracts  setting  limits  on  ag- 
gregate billings.  British  Columbia  attempt- 
ed to  go  further,  by  restricting  the  numl>ers 
of  new  physicians  entitled  to  reimbursement 
by  the  provincial  plan  and  controlling  their 
locations  of  practice.  This  policy,  however, 
was  successfully  challenged  on  constitution- 
al grounds.  It  was  sustained  at  the  provin- 
cial court,  but  overturned  on  appeal,  and 
leave  to  appeal  further  was  denied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

The  at>sence  of  intrusion  by  any  of  these 
measures  into  the  autonomy  of  individual 
practice  contrasts  markedly  with  the  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  where  managed 
care  systems  and  prospective  payment,  de- 
signed to  alter  individual  physicians'  care  of 
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Individual  patients,  have  become  the  princi- 
pal tools  for  the  control  of  expenditures  for 
physicians'  services.  In  the  absence  of  a  cen- 
tralized bargaining  mechanism  between 
physicians  and  payers— a  single-source 
payer— there  is  no  way  to  limit  the  overall 
levels  of  billings.  Hence  the  leap  from  con- 
straints on  capacity  (as  by  a  certificate  of 
need)  straight  to  the  level  of  minute  scruti- 
ny of  the  behavior  of  individual  physicians 
or  the  treatment  of  specific  diseases. 

Thus,  many  Americans  already  feel  the 
threats  to  clinical  freedom  that  Canadian 
physicians  fear  for  the  future.  Whether 
such  fears  actually  materialize  will  probably 
depend  in  large  part  on  whether  the  provin- 
cial governments  can  continue  to  contain 
overall  expenditures.  What  is  disturbing, 
however,  is  that  the  current  aggregate  ap- 
proaches to  control  of  the  use  of  services 
leave  unexplored  the  cost-effectiveness,  and 
even  the  efficacy,  of  the  actual  services  pro- 
vided. Such  concerns,  if  left  unaddressed  by 
the  profession  itself,  may  become  the  cata- 
lyste  for  more  detailed  scrutiny  of  the  use  of 
services  within  the  fee-negotiation  process 
in  Canada.  To  date,  we  see  little  evidence  of 
this,  but  a  decade  ago  there  was  little  sign 
of  the  now  widespread  practice  of  bargain- 
ing over  aggregate  use  along  with  fees.  The 
context  of  policy  decisions  changes  more 
slowly  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  (Joes  move  forward. 

ORCTIESTRATED  OUTRAGE  VERSUS  DIFFUSE 
DISTRESS 

Thus,  the  major  difference  between  the 
two  countries  with  respect  to  health  ex- 
penditures lies  in  the  degree  of  centraliza- 
tion of  the  cost-control  process.  In  the 
United  States  the  battles  are  fought  in  a 
myriad  of  private  struggles  between  physi- 
cians and  their  employers,  or  their  hospitals 
(or  their  competitors).  When  the  struggle 
becomes  public,  as  in  the  call  by  Minnesota 
physicians  for  unionization,  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  series  of  isolated  and  localized  in- 
cidenU.  The  general  pattern  is  obscured.  In 
Canada,  by  contrast,  the  struggle  over 
shares  of  income  between  physicians  and 
the  rest  of  the  society  is  played  out  as  large- 
scale  public  theater  with  all  the  rhetorical 
threats  and  flourishes  that  political  clashes 
require.  Physicians  in  Canada,  and  perhaps 
also  in  the  United  States,  may  perceive  the 
Canadian  conflicU  as  more  severe  and  as 
arising  from  the  presence  of  a  universal 
public-payment  system.  That  system  serves 
to  focus  and  channel  such  conflicts  and  to 
bring  them  into  the  headlines,  but  it  has 
also  afforded  Canadian  physicians  a  greater 
degree  of  professional  autonomy. 

Whatever  the  liabilities  of  such  an  overt 
and  at  times  rancorous  process,  the  Canadi- 
an approach  has  controUed  health  care 
costs  more  effectively.  In  the  end.  this  may 
be  the  root  of  the  sense  of  unease  among 
Canadian  physicians,  who  face  a  problem 
common  to  physicians  in  every  country  with 
a  rapidly  rising  supply,  including  the  United 
States.  In  such  circumstances,  every  com- 
munity of  physicians  must  struggle  for  an 
ever-increasing  share  of  national  income  or 
accept  falling  personal  incomes.  In  the  proc- 
ess, they  must  urge  on  the  rest  of  society 
the  benefiU  of  buying  the  additional  serv- 
ices that  the  additional  numbers  of  physi- 
cians make  possible  (some  would  say  inevita- 
ble)—and  of  doing  so  at  fees  that  will  sus- 
tain their  own  incomes.  Whether  such  bene- 
fits are  real  or  illusory  is  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  health  policy,  but  irrele- 
vant to  the  needs  of  the  medical  communi- 
ty. 
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The  rest  of  society,  or  at  least  a  sector  of 
it.  attempts  to  resist  this  expansion  under 
the  banner  of  cost  control.  When  such  re- 
sistance is  organized  collectively  through 
public  insurance,  it  is  relatively  successful. 
When  it  is  disorganized  and  fragmented,  an 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  mix  of  strat- 
egies, as  in  the  United  States,  it  has  so  far 
been  unsuccessful.  Again,  that  observation 
is  logically  independent  of  whether  the  lack 
of  success  in  the  United  States  reflecU 
waste,  or  whether  the  Canadian  success 
leads  to  "underfunding." 

In  such  an  environment  the  pressure  on 
physicians  can  only  grow.  To  the  extent 
that  they  resist  such  pressures  successfully 
and  continue  to  expand  their  share  of  the 
national  income,  as  in  the  United  States, 
the  public  and  private  responses  to  cost  es- 
calation will  become  increasingly  radical. 
Major  institutional  changes  are  already 
transforming  the  American  health  care 
system  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  more  conservative  Ca- 
nadian environment.  Fears  and  anecdotes 
about  the  erosion  of  professional  autonomy, 
and  even  of  incomes,  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly widespread.  In  the  United  States,  cor- 
porate competitors  or  employers  may  turn 
out  to  be  more  ruthless  than  public  regula- 
tors. 

Such  are  the  costs  of  economic  success. 
The  Canadian  environment  is  more  stable 
and  predictable  precisely  because  its  cost- 
control  processes  work  relatively  well.  But 
in  Canada,  whatever  has  happened  or  may 
happen  can  be  blamed  on  government  and 
on  the  evils  of  "socialized  medicine."  Anxie- 
ty and  dissatisfaction  are  easily,  if  not 
always  accurately,  focused  and  channeled 
collectively  through  the  process  of  public 
negotiation.  In  the  United  States,  it  is 
harder  for  individual  practitioners  to  find 
the  villains,  and  still  harder  to  identify  an 
effective  response.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
easier  to  misinterpret  the  experience  of 
other  countries  with  more  visible  bargaining 
processes. 


PAPUA,  NEW  GUINEA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 
Mr.  BRCXDMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Papua, 
New  Guinea,  located  500  miles  north  of  Aus- 
tralia, is  a  strategically  important  nation  in  the 
Pacific  Basin.  Many  who  served  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II  are  familiar  with  the  area, 
especially  Port  Moresby  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  which  was  an  important  allied 
base  that  the  Japanese  repeatedly  sought  to 
capture. 

Representing  the  United  States  in  Papua, 
New  Guinea  is  Everett  E.  Bierman.  As  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  recall,  he  served  as  the 
minority  staff  director  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  for  almost  20  years.  During  this 
time,  he  earned  a  reputation  as  the  consum- 
mate professional  respected  by  both  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  committee  staff.  On  Oc- 
tober 17,  1986,  he  was  sworn  in  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Papua,  New  Guinea,  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands, and  Vanuatu. 

In  the  April  16,  1989,  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  an  article  appeared  describing 
Papua.  New  Guinea,  its  culture,  and  customs. 
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From  this  perspective.  I  would  like  to  share 
excerpts  with  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16,  19891 

Forbiddingly  Rugged.  Often  Dangerous- 
AND  THE  Ultimate  in  Exotic 

(By  Phil  McComlJs) 
As  the  plane  l)egan  its  descent,  far  out 
over  the  Coral  Sea,  the  deep  green  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Papua,  New  Guinea  slowly 
took  shape  in  the  distance— dark,  forbidding 
lines  of  cloud-misty  jaggedness  rising  from  a 
vast  sparkling  ocean. 

I'd  been  out  to  New  Zealand  and  Tahiti 
the  previous  year,  but  this  would  be  nothing 
like  those  polished  destinations.  In  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Papuan  cordillera.  I  knew, 
people  continued  to  live  much  as  they  had 
tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago.  Only  in  the 
past  two  decades  have  tourists  regularly 
penetrated  many  of  these  areas,  where  tra- 
ditions of  tribal  warfare  continue  and 
where,  despite  government  denials,  it's  by 
no  means  certain  that  ritualistic  cannibal- 
ism has  been  eliminated. 

PNG.  an  independent  island  nation  500 
miles  north  of  Australia,  is  familiar  to  many 
Americans  who  served  or  passed  through 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Consisting  of 
the  eastern  half  of  the  huge  island  of  New 
Guinea  (Indonesia  owns  the  other  half), 
plus  a  1.000-mile  necklace  of  tropical  islands 
flung  out  in  archipelagos  to  the  north  and 
east,  it  is  today  one  of  the  globe's  most  fas- 
cinating, exotic  and  least-visited  destina- 
tions. 

"Land  of  the  unexpected,"  proclaims  a 
typical  Air  Nuigini  poster  under  a  colorful 
drawing  of  a  bird  of  paradise— and  this  is 
indeed  an  understatement. 

Port  Moresby— a  dusty  combination  of  the 
Old  Tropics  that  you  might  find  in  a  W. 
Somerset  Maugham  story,  along  with  an 
overlay  of  modem  hotels  and  government 
buildings— may  be  one  of  the  few  national 
capitals  in  the  world  where  "Crocodile 
Farms  "  is  a  subsUntial  listing  in  the  yellow 
pages  (the  grilled  meat  tastes  like  a  combi- 
nation of  chicken  and  pork),  where  you  can 
buy  half  a  dozen  beautiful  primitive  art  ob- 
jects for  the  equivalent  of  $200.  and  where, 
when  somebody  points  to  the  sky  and  says 
"bigpella  mixmaster  bilong  Jesu  Christ." 
you  know  he's  talking  in  pidgin  about  a  heli- 
copter. 

The  Trobriands.  Port  Moresby— an  impor- 
tant Allied  base  during  the  war  that  the 
Japanese  repeatedly  sought  to  capture— and 
the  highlands  with  their  exotic  tribal  cus- 
toms and  perennial  gold-rush  fewer  (U.S.  of- 
ficials think  the  country  could  become  the 
world's  third  largest  gold  producer)  are  only 
a  few  of  PNG's  unique  travel  opportunities. 
You  can  go  by  jungle  steamer  up  the 
savage  Sepik  River,  which  twists  for  700 
miles  out  of  the  highlands  and  across  the 
malarial  swamps  of  the  northern  New 
Guinea  coast,  where  l)eautiful  artworks  may 
be  purchased  directly  from  the  people;  or 
climb  some  of  the  roughest  and  highest 
mountains  in  the  world  (yep.  it  snows  up 
there!).  You  can  walk  the  rugged  Kokoda 
Trail  north  of  Port  Moresby,  where  Austria- 
lian  troops— plus  some  Papuans  and  Ameri- 
cans—narrowly held  the  Japanese  at  bay  in 
one  of  the  Pacific  war's  more  desperate  and 
memorable  campaigns.  You  can  check  into  a 
luxury  hotel  in  the  relaxed  north-coast  city 
of  Madang.  lie  around  the  pool  and  eat  a 
fabulous  array  of  seafood  specialties,  taking 
off  when  you  feel  like  it  to  go  diving  nearby 
on  stunning  coral  reefs  and  war  wrecks  in 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  waters  in  the 
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world.  Or.  if  you  really  want  to  rough  it.  you 
can  even  sign  up  for  a  guided  "adventure 
tour"  by  foot  and  canoe  into  truly  unchart- 
ed territory. 

The  official  language  of  Papua.  New 
Guinea  is  English,  and  that,  at  least,  makes 
things  nice  and  manageable  for  Americans. 
You  can  get  around  easily  and  quickly  get 
the  flavor  of  the  country's  culture— particu- 
larly the  wild  political  gyrations  that  the 
Papuans  not  only  tolerate  but  seem  to 
relish.  The  government  is.  as  an  American 
official  delicately  phrased  it  for  me  recently, 
"a  vigorous  democratic  system  with  free 
press  and  free  speech."  The  catch  is  that 
the  politics  are  so  volatile  that  the  govern- 
ment just  might  rise  or  fall  overnight— "sort 
of  like  Italy  in  the  '50s. '  according  to  my  of- 
ficial friend,  "although  that  may  be  unfair 
to  Italy." 

All  this  is  partly  explained,  in  a  strange 
way.  by  PNGs  unique  geography.  Tribal 
groups  were  kept  so  isolated  by  the  rugged 
terrain  that  700  or  more  separate  languages 
!  are  spoken  in  the  country— perhaps  a  quar- 
ter of  the  world's  tongues.  Pierce  loyalties 
developed  among  those  in  the  same 
"wontak"  (literally  "one  talk "  or  linguistic 
group),  and  when  people  moved  out  of  the 
mountains  into  the  cities  this  translated 
into  a  intensively  fought  coalition-building 
style  of  national  politics.  .  .  . 

Before  independence  in  1975  the  country 
was  run.  at  various  times,  by  the  Germans. 
English  and  Australians— and  these  influ- 
ences have  hung  on.  Much  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice is  still  dominated  by  the  Australian  "ex- 
pats" who  ran  the  place  before  independ- 
ence, although  now  they're  being  gradually 
phased  out.  "There's  an  enduring  missionary 
tradition,  and  you  get  glimpses  of  it  in  some 
charming  ways:  You're  likely  to  go  into  a  su- 
permarket, as  I  did  to  buy  necessities  such 
as  peanut  butter  and  Ritz  Crackers,  and 
find  they're  playing  "When  the  Saints 
Come  Marching  In"  as  background  music. 

The  country's  educated  community  is  rela- 
tively small— including  an  indigenous  elite. 
ex-pat5,  university  professors,  and  foreign 
diplomats  and  businessmen.  I  found  these 
types  interesting— you  can  easily  strike  up 
conversations  in  the  hotels  and  restau- 
rants—and was  equally  charmed  to  receive 
detailed  analyses  of  the  country's  culture 
and  the  various  insanities  of  the  political 
situation,  delivered  cheerfully  in  flawless 
English  by  taxi  drivers,  office  workers  and 
other  everyday  folks  I  bumped  into  while 
shopping,  stopping  for  an  ice-cream  cone 
downtown  or  just  roaming  around. 

Another  regular  at  the  Islander,  journalist 
Biga  Lebasi  of  the  lively  Nuigini  Nius.  had 
some  irreverent  advice  for  travelers.  "Tell 
the  Americans  not  to  visit  here  because  it's 
too  expensive! "  he  exclaimed  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  Unfortunately,  he's  got  a  point.  Air 
fares,  hotels  and  food  are  all  expensive. 

In  addition.  PNG  can  be  dangerous.  The 
State  Department's  current  travel  advisory 
warns  of  "a  continuing  crime  problem" 
throughout  the  country  and  advises  people 
"not  to  travel  alone  into  rural  areas.  Tour- 
iste  are  urged  to  book  in-country  tours  only 
through  established  agencies."  Just  last 
month  there  was  a  riot  in  Moresby  that 
somehow  grew  out  of  what  had  begun  as  a 
peaceful  demonstration  against  increasing 
criminal  violence.  The  good  news  is  that  for- 
eigners didn't  seem  to  be  a  target  in  the  gen- 
eral melee. 

"These  are  a  violent  people  we're  talking 
about. "  said  my  official  friend,  "so  be  care- 
ful. The  major  travel  destinations  are  okay, 
but  with  that  proviso."  Actually.  I  doubt 
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that  Papuans  are  more  violent  at  heart  than 
anyone  else,  but  what  has  happened  is  this: 
Rapid  modernization  and  economic  develop- 
ment since  independence  have  brought 
highlanders  flooding  into  Moresby  and 
other  urban  centers.  Many  of  them  haven't 
found  the  jobs  they  wanted,  and  their  hous- 
ing needs  haven't  been  met.  Thus  many 
thousands  of  poor  and  Idle  "squatters"  are 
located  on  the  fringes  of  the  city,  and  some 
of  them  pose  a  danger. 

Robbery  and  rape— particularly  in  the 
form  of  anger  directed  against  "rich"  for- 
eigners and  expats— were  constant  topics  of 
discussion  during  my  visit.  The  newspapers 
were  full  of  reports  of  criminal  violence.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  went  all  over  the  Moresby 
area— visiting  the  facinating  National 
Museum.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  former 
headquarters  downtown,  the  war  museum, 
the  university  and  the  open-air  farmers' 
market  in  suburban  Gordon,  among  other 
points  of  interest— without  any  problems. 
At  night  I  took  cabs,  although  during  the 
day  I  often  took  the  bus  or  walked  from  my 
hotel  to  nearby  shopping  areas. 

It's  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
PNG  is  a  disease-ridden  country.  The  first 
thing  you  see  as  you  walk  into  the  fetid  air- 
line terminal  outside  Moresby  is  a  sign 
warning  of  malaria.  In  fact,  the  whole  coun- 
try is  malarial— urban  areas  included— and 
you  would  be  well  advised  to  start  taking 
your  pills  before  you  arrive.  On  the  Sepik 
River.  I  noticed  that  the  mosquitoes  started 
swarming  well  before  sundown— and  they 
meant  business:  repellent  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. .  .  . 

My  Australian  civil  servant  friend  and  his 
wife  picked  me  up  on  a  bright  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  their  car.  With  the  kids  laughing  and 
playing  in  the  back,  we  wended  our  way  out 
of  the  Moresby  area  to  the  east,  heading 
toward  the  village  of  Sogeri  25  miles  away 
in  the  mountains— "really  the  only  place 
you  can  drive  from  Moresby. "  as  my  friend 
said. 

That's  not  strictly  true.  You  can  drive- 
renting  a  car  in  Moresby— along  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Papua  in  two  directions,  and 
there  are  beaches,  but  "you're  likely  to  get 
attacked  and  robbed  at  the  l)each,"  accord- 
ing to  my  friend.  Apparently  thieves  not  in- 
frequently lie  in  wait  at  likely  bathing  loca- 
tions, although  if  you  can  find  a  populated 
beach— Idler's  Bay  is  said  to  be  a  good  bet— 
you  ought  to  be  all  right.  At  some  beaches 
there  are  private  entrepreneurs  who  will 
guard  you  for  a  fee. 

Up  and  up  we  went,  alongside  the  Laloki 
River,  past  the  copper  mine  where  Errol 
Plynn  once  worked,  arriving  finally  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Kokoda  Trail.  We  got  out 
to  stretch  and  read  the  dedication  on  the 
monument  there  "in  memory  of  the  offi- 
cers, NCOS  and  men  of  the  Australian  mili- 
tary forces  who  gave  their  lives  on  the 
Kokoda  Track.  July-November  1942.  To 
strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  to  yield." 

It  was  hot  even  at  that  altitude  (atwut 
4,500  feet)  and  I  imagined  the  hell  that 
fighting  must  have  been.  Its  volcanic  ter- 
rain, forested  but  rocky.  Pacific  Expedi- 
tions" adventure  travel  brochure  describes 
the  trail  as  "a  challenge  to  test  the  fittest 
bushwalker.  The  trail  cuts  across  knife- 
edged  ridges  and  over  teasing  mountains. 
We  trek  through  rainforest,  jungles  of 
ferns,  orchids  and  towering  trees.  ...  In 
case  of  an  emergency  it  is  comforting  to 
know  that  .  .  .  airstrips  are  handy.  .  .  .  We 
take  an  extensive  medical  kit  with  us." 
You  get  the  idea. 

We  piled  back  into  the  car  and  continued 
to  the  Kokoda  Trail  Motel,  run  by  a  tower- 
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ing  giant  of  an  Australian  ex-pat  named 
Phillip  Wilcock  who  left  Melbourne  20  years 
ago,  as  he  put  it,  over  some  trouble  with  a 
neighbor's  wife;  he  hasn't  looked  back  since. 

And  what  a  place  he  has!  On  his  30  acres 
there's  a  park  with  deer,  goats,  wallabies, 
Guinea  fowl,  turkeys  and  other  creatures. 
"And  I'm  setting  up  a  sanctuary  for  birds  of 
paradise,"  he  said  proudly.  The  kids  petted 
some  of  the  animals  and  then  made  straight 
for  the  large  outdoor  pool,  while  Wilcock 
popped  some  beers  for  us  and  we  sat  around 
talking  on  the  shaded  stone  patio  with 
other  luncheon  guests. 

I  had  the  marinated  crocodile  shish 
kebab,  and  my  friends  had  sausages  and 
venison  steaks— all  grilled  outdoors,  along 
with  vegetables.  Around  us  the  sunlight 
splashed  off  the  green  Jungled  hills  and  the 
orchids  on  the  trees,  colorful  parrots  talked 
in  the  rafters,  and  the  day  seemed  relaxing 
and  heavenly.  Lunch  for  three  adults  and 
three  children  was  about  $70— not  outra- 
geous, but  not  exactly  cheap,  either. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION OP  INSURANCE 
WOMEN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  today 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Women 
who  have  proclaimed  May  21  through  May  27 
as  "National  Insurance  Women's  Week." 

Insurance  women  are  dedicated,  devoted, 
diligent  professionals  wfio  have  made  and 
continue  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  risk  and  insurance  industry.  They  have 
become  extremely  effective  on  a  local  and 
State  level  in  promoting  public  awareness  of 
several  important  issues  such  as:  tori  reform, 
automobile  safety,  and  the  problem  of  drinking 
and  driving. 

The  Insurance  Women  of  Trumbull  Ck)unty 
is  an  organization  in  my  17th  District  of  Ohio 
that  (jest  exemplifies  the  standards  of  profes- 
sionalism and  excellence  that  have  been  set 
by  women  in  the  risk  and  insurance  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  professional  insurance  women 
should  be  granted  recognition  for  their  untiring 
efforts  and  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
the  insurance  field.  Today  I  ask  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  my  colleagues  to 
honor  these  women  on  May  21  through  May 
27  as  they  celebrate  "National  Insurance 
Women's  Week." 


CHARLES  BACON 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  outstanding 
Missouri  lawyer  and  former  national  com- 
marnler  of  the  American  Legion,  Charles  L. 
Bacon,  died  in  Kansas  City  at  the  age  of  79.  I 
knew  him  well  through  the  years,  beginning 
back  in  the  mid  1940's  when  he  was  a  prac- 
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ticing  lawyer  in  Marshall,  MO.  He  was  a  good 
friend  and  will  be  missed  by  so  many. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  editorial  of  April  5, 
1989,  is  an  excellent  reflection  of  the  life  of 
Charies  Bacon,  and  I  include  it  herewith. 
Charles  Bacon 

The  highlight  list  of  accomplishments  of 
Charles  L.  Bacon  tells  a  lot  about  his  varied 
interests  and  loyalty  to  those  causes.  The 
long-time  Kansas  City  lawyer  was  an  honor 
graduate  at  Missouri  Valley  College  in  Mar- 
shall, Mo.,  where  he  served  as  a  trustee  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  He  was  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  a  veter- 
ans organization  of  2.7  million  members 
when  he  headed  the  group  in  1961-62.  He 
was  president  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Liberty  Memorial  Association.  The 
Kansas  City  chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  Rev- 
olution named  him  Patriot  of  the  Year.  The 
Marshall  native  headed  the  re-election  cam- 
paigns of  former  Sen.  Stuart  Symington  in 
1958  and  1964. 

Beneath  the  titles  was  an  individual  genu- 
inely dedicated  to  enhancing  his  college,  his 
country  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  our 
system  of  politics  and  government.  On  a 
personal  basis  Bacon,  easy-going  and  consid- 
erate of  others,  was  a  wellspring  of  energy 
and  and  as  one  admirer  said,  "practical 
wisdom."  Professionally,  he  was  for  years 
the  focal  point  and  spokesman  for  Shook 
Hardy  &  Bacon,  the  law  firm  where  he  was 
a  senior  partner.  Charlie  Bacon,  who  is  gone 
at  age  79,  will  be  rememtiered,  not  only  for 
his  public  achievements  but  for  his  abiding 
interest  in  the  persons  whose  lives  he 
touched  through  a  lifetime  of  achievement. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCELLENCE  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

i  Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 
Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased  to 
have  been  a  guest  of  the  President  in  the 
White  House  Rose  Garden  recently  as  he  gra- 
ciously honored  the  National  Teacher  of  the 
Year,  and  also  unveiled  his  Educational  Excel- 
lence Act  of  1989. 

I  have  gone  on  record  from  the  beginning  of 
President  Bush's  term  stating  that  I  wanted  to 
help  him  become  the  education  President.  I 
mean  that  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
comity  necessary  for  the  White  House  and  the 
Congress  to  come  to  terms  with  each  other. 
Only  through  diplomacy  and  negotiation  on 
what  can  and  should  be  done  to  improve  edu- 
cation, and  how  to  fund  it  adequately,  will  we 
assure  that  the  necessary  educational  oppor- 
tunities accrue  to  children  in  our  schools.  If 
we  negotiate  with  the  courage  of  our  collec- 
tive convictions,  we  will  achieve  our  mutual 
goal  of  educating  America's  children  for  the 
21st  century,  and  protect  our  national  security 
at  the  same  time. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  am  compelled  to 
comment  on  two  outstanding  misconcep- 
tions—that could  lead  to  confusion— about  the 
President's  educational  excellence  package. 

First,  neariy  every  one  of  his  proposals  are 
duplicative  of  programs  in  existing  law— some 
of  which  are  funded  and  some  not.  The 
second  misconception  is  that  funding  for  his 
"excellence"  programs  will  be  in  addition  to 
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funds  which  would  be  needed  for  existing  edu- 
cation programs,  when  in  fact  budget  analysis 
shows  massive  cuts  would  be  made  if  the 
President's  flexible  freeze  proposal  is  adopt- 
ed 

Following  are  examples  of  his  educational 
excellence  programs  that  are  duplicative.  His 
emergency     teacher     certification     proposal 
could  be  earned  out,  at  least  as  demonstra- 
tion projects,  under  the  existing  Mid-Career 
Teacher  Training  Program  contained  in  title  V 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  which  has  never 
t»een  funded.  The  funding  level  of  $25  million 
is  $20  million  higher  than  that  authorized  for 
the  mid-career  program  in  law,  but  when  you 
consider  50  State  and  temtorial  needs,  $25 
million  will  not  go  very  far  toward  meeting  the 
probable  demand  nationwide.  The  Mid-Career 
Teacher  Training  Demonstration  Program  is 
designed  to  develop  and  demonstrate  exem- 
plary programs  to  provide  State  higher  educa- 
tion   institutions    vwth    the    information    they 
would  need  to  set  up  and  finance  their  own 
efforts  toward  bringing  mid-career  profession- 
als into  the  teaching  force.  Teacher  certifica- 
tion, in  my  view,  is  not  something  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  interfere  with,  since  it  is 
historically  a  State  responsibility.  But  if  the 
Federal  Government  proposes  to  supply  funds 
for  the  national  demand  for  qualified  teachers, 
particularly  math  and  science  teachers,  the 
demand  will  far  exceed  the  $25  million  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

Another  duplicative  effort,  even  though  it 
would  be  a  welcome  add-on  of  funds  for  edu- 
cation programs,  is  the  Presidential  Merit 
School  Awards  Program.  Under  the  Hawkins- 
Stafford  School  Improvement  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1988,  just  signed  into  law  last  year. 
Congress  authorized  the  Blue  Ribbon  Schools 
Program  to  achieve  the  same  goal  of  reward- 
ing excellence  in  schools.  This  program  is 
more  modestly  funded  than  that  proposed  by 
the  President,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  edu- 
cation dollars  and  the  need  to  drive  available 
dollars  down  to  the  local  schools  for  direct 
services  to  children.  By  using  scarce  dollars  in 
this  way,  we  bring  up  achievement  levels  and 
test  scores  of  children,  which  we  expect  to 
have  a  ripple  effect  of  bringing  the  schools  in- 
volved into  the  ranks  of  excellence  at  the 
same  time.  In  other  words,  if  we  improve  the 
quality  of  education,  we  improve  the  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  schools  as  well. 

The  Magnet  School  of  Excellence  is  a  good 
idea,  but  it  is  not  new  either,  and  it  is  certainly 
controversial.  During  the  last  Congress,  under 
the  Hawkins-Stafford  School  Improvement 
Act.  a  new  program  was  authorized  patterned 
after  the  highly  successful  Magnet  School 
Program— called  the  Alternative  Curriculum 
Schools  Program.  The  President's  new  initia- 
tive calls  for  $100  million  in  new  funds.  Yet 
the  existing  Magnet  School  Program,  which 
was  originally  enacted  to  replace  school  de- 
segregation funds  lost  under  the  consolidation 
of  categorical  education  programs  in  1981's 
famous  Gramm-Latta  reconciliation  bill,  has 
not  yet  been  fully  funded  at  its  newly  author- 
ized funding  level  of  $165  million.  Funds  had 
previously  been  available  under  the  Emergen- 
cy Education  Assistance  Act,  but  were  no 
longer  available  under  the  block  grant  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  continue  many  desegre- 
gation programs.  Magnet  schools  programs. 
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reauthorized  last  year  under  the  Hawkins-Staf- 
ford School  Improvement  Act  were  previously 
fully  funded  at  $75  million.  But  the  real  issue 
here  is  that  the  new  Alternative  Curriculum 
Schools  Program  is  strikingly  similar  to  the 
President's  proposal  in  that  it  does  not  have  a 
mandate  for  serving  desegregation  needs  and 
would  be  available  to  parents  of  children  in 
school  districts  that  would  not  tie  eligible  for  a 
magnet  schools  program.  The  new  program 
was  adopted  only  after  a  hold-harmless  provi- 
sion was  included  prohibiting  funding  for  the 
new  program  until  and  unless  the  magnet 
schools  program  reached  its  maximum  fund- 
ing level  of  $165  million. 

Current  year  funding  for  magnet  schools,  re- 
grettably,  has   reached   only  $115   million- 
leaving  a  funding  gap  of  $50  million  before  the 
new,   competing  program  can  be  triggered. 
The  question  then  becomes;  Does  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  mean  that  he  expects  Con- 
gress not  to  fund  the  existing,  highly  visible, 
popular  and  successful  magnet  school  pro- 
gram, thus  deliberately  precluding  funding  for 
the  alternative  curriculum  schools  program? 
And  if  this  is  what  is  expected  of  Congress,  is 
it  just  in  order  that  his  initiative  can  tie  funded 
so  that  he  will  look  as  though  he  has  made 
good  his  promise  to  provide  for  educational 
excellence?  We  need  to  put  first  things  first— 
and   the   first   is  to  fully  fund   the   magnet 
schools  program  so  that  necessary  desegre- 
gation efforts  can  continue,  and  especially  for 
those  States  who  have  either  voluntary  or 
court-ordered  desegregation  plans  in  effect.  It 
is  crucial  to  assuring  the  civil  rights  of  those 
intended  to  be  served.  By  doing  so,  we  auto- 
matically enable  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees to  fund  the  new  alternative  curriculum 
schools  program,  an  action  that  would  and 
should  preclude  any  need  to  enact  or  fund  the 
President's  duplicative  proposal. 

The  Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence  in 
Education,  intended  for  model  teachers,  is 
again  a  great  idea,  but  it  is  not  a  new  idea.  Al- 
ready in  law  is  the  Christa  McAuliffe  Talented 
Teacher  Fellowship  Program,  which  is  mod- 
estly funded.  The  better  part  of  wisdom  might 
be  to  add  to  the  funding  for  this  popular  pro- 
gram, rather  than  pretending  to  be  doing 
something  new  and  innovative  by  creating  a 
duplicative  program  that  will  unfairiy  compete 
with  the  Christa  McAuliffe  program  for  scarce 
dollars. 

His  "Urban  Emergency  Grants"  for  areas 
having  the  most  severe  drug  problems  among 
schoolchildren,  funded  at  $25  million,  has  sev- 
eral things  wrong  with  it.  First  the  money,  if  in- 
tended to  really  assist  these  school  districts, 
is  a  pittance  compared  with  the  need  out 
there.  Second,  we  are  currently  providing  anti- 
dmg  abuse  funding  for  schools  and  communi- 
ties under  the  Drug  Free  Schools  and  Com- 
munities Act  reauthorized  just  last  year.  And 
third,  as  a  Member  from  a  State  and  district 
predominantly  rural— €3  percent  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  rural— and  one  which  has  its  own  drug 
abuse  problems,  1  wonder  why  the  President 
left  out  rural  needs  in  his  emergency  pack- 
age? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  these  issues  only  be- 
cause the  need  for  full  funding  for  existing 
programs  of  grave  concern  to  Congress,  to 
parents,  teachers,  and  communities,  such  as 
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chapter  1  remedial  education,  Even  Start, 
meeting  ct^ildren's  nutritional  needs,  training 
and  retraintrtg  Amenca's  work  force,  and 
strer)gtt>ening  higher  education,  to  name  only 
a  few. 

I  bebeve  the  President  has  been  iti-served 
by  his  so-called  advisers  wfx}  allowed  fiim  to 
announce,  with  apparent  pride  and  t>elief  in 
what  he  was  doing,  his  so-called  Educational 
Excellence  bill,  which  has  nothing  in  it  that  is 
r>ew  or  nchly  innovative  for  education. 

I  believe  the  President  meant  it  when  he 
said  he  wanted  to  be  a  leader  in  education— 
and  I  believe  that  ttie  Ck>ngress  and  the 
Nation  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to 
wait  until  the  President  and  his  advisers  could 
work  out  an  education  package  that  truly  is  in- 
novative in  terms  of  educating  our  young.  In- 
stead, the  President  was  rushed  into  ttie  fray 
with  duplicative  programs  costing  $441  millk^n 
in  new  dollars  which,  according  to  his  own 
educatx^n  budget  proposal,  would  be  funded 
at  the  expense  of  existing  education  programs 
mentioned  above. 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr  Speaker,  I  t>elieve 
the  PreskJent  can  do  better  than  to  place 
those  of  us  who  welcomed  his  promise  to 
become  ttie  education  President  in  a  positk>n 
of  having  to  oppose  his  proposals  because 
most  of  ttiem  address  problems  already  being 
addressed  by  Ck>ngress  in  existing  law,  and 
because  he  woukj  offer  us  $441  millk>n  in  ex- 
change for  massive  cutbacks  in  other  educa- 
tional excellence  programs — cuts  whrch  couW 
total  as  much  as  S3  billion  t)etween  fiscal  year 
1990  and  fiscal  year  1993. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  most  urgent  item 
on  tfie  congressional  agenda  right  rx)w  is  to 
fully  implement  the  Hawkins-Stafford  Schools 
Improvement  Act.  If  the  PreskJent  wants  my 
advk:e,  his  educatkjnal  excellence  package 
needs  only  to  be  called  Full  Funding  for  Edu- 
catkxiai  ExcetlefKe  in  fiscal  year  1990  and 
beyond. 


FAIRNESS  FOR  LENDING 
INSTITUTIONS 


UMI 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

or  vrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1989 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legisJatk^n  which  woukJ  first,  clarify 
tt>e  limitation  upon  ttie  liatxlity  of  financial  insti- 
tutions under  the  Comprehensive  Environment 
Response,  Compensatkxi  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  [CERCLAJ,  42  U.S.C.  9601,  et  seq.,  and 
second,  add  an  express  exemptkin  so  ttiat  fi- 
narKial  institutwns  administering  trusts  or  es- 
tates would  not  be  exposed  to  personal  liabil- 
ity under  CERCLA  for  liabilities  incun-ed  or  as- 
sumed t>y  ttie  particular  trust  or  estate  ttiey 
were  administering. 

Ttie  existing  exemption  afforded  by 
CERCLA  42  U.S.C.  9601  (20)(A)  provkjes  that 
an  "owner  or  operator  *  *  *  does  not  include 
a  person  wtio.  wittiout  partk:ipating  in  the 
management  of  a  vessel  or  facility,  hoWs  indi- 
cia of  ownership  primarily  to  protect  his  secu- 
rity interest  in  ttie  vessel  or  facility."  This  pro- 
vision was  inserted  to  recognize  that  in  certain 
States  whKh  have  ttie  "titte"  ttieory  of  mort- 
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gages,  actual  title  to  a  facility  is  deeded  by  a 
borrower  via  a  deed  of  trust  to  either  ttie  fi- 
nancial institutkm  making  ttie  loan  or  to  a 
trustee  for  ttie  financial  institution  lending  the 
money.  In  other  States  where  the  "lien" 
theory  prevails,  the  Ixjrrower  grants  a  mort- 
gage lien  to  the  lender. 

The  practical  problem  created  by  this  limit- 
ed exemption  is  that  despite  all  the  precau- 
tk)nary  testing,  evaluation,  representatkins 
and  warranties  which  may  be  required  of  a 
borrower  by  a  lender  prior  to  the  closing  of 
ttie  loan,  and  despite  any  monitoring  and  in- 
spectk}n  of  the  facility  once  the  loan  is  made, 
ttiere  is  no  assurance  for  ttie  lender  that  con- 
taminatk>n  of  a  vessel  or  facility  may  either  be 
overtooked  or  deliberately  concealed.  Further- 
more, one  of  the  practical  realities  of  secured 
asset  lending  is  that  ultimately  the  lender  must 
have  the  atiility  to  realize  upon  its  collateral, 
partly  because  absent  a  legal  or  procedural 
threat  to  initiating  foreclosure  proceedings, 
there  is  a  possit)ility  that  the  borrower  will  not 
take  demands,  requests  or  claims  by  ttie 
lender  seriously. 

Sometimes  in  a  foreclosure  no  bidders 
ottier  than  the  foreclosing  mortgagee  are  will- 
ing to  step  forward  and  bid  on  a  particular 
property,  regardless  of  how  much  advertising 
or  other  publicity  surrounding  the  sale  has 
been  made,  in  that  instance,  if  the  mortgagee 
fails  to  tMd  anything,  ttiere  is  a  realistk:  possi- 
t)ility  that  the  borrower  might  itself  or  through 
a  nominee  bid  a  nominal  or  token  sum,  such 
as  $1,  and  claim  the  property,  free  and  clear 
from  ttie  mortgage.  In  many  States  it  is  there- 
after almost  practically  impossible  for  the 
lender  to  secure  a  deficiency  judgment 
against  the  borrower  wittiout  meeting  an  ex- 
tremely high  level  of  proof.  Thus,  effectively, 
the  lender  is  left  with  letting  security  interest 
vanish  for  a  nominal  sum,  or  risk  the  possibili- 
ty that— particulariy  with  respect  to  industrial 
and  commerical  properties— notwithstanding 
how  diligent  it  has  been,  it  is  either  saddled 
with  the  potential  environmental  burdens  of 
ownership,  or  at  the  least  subject  to  a  very  dif- 
fkjult  standard  for  whrch  there  is  minimal  guid- 
arKe  at  this  time  of  the  requirements  for  an 
"innocent  landowner"  under  provisions  of 
CERCLA  42  U.S.C.  9607(b). 

There  is  no  questkin  that  the  backbone  of 
our  economy  is  small  and  growing  businesses. 
These  startup  or  relatively  small  businesses 
whk:h  do  not  have  substantial  capital  re- 
sources or  direct  access  to  equity  markets, 
are  by  their  very  nature  highly  dependent 
upon  lines  of  credit  and  other  borrowings  from 
commercial  banks.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
ttie  problems  mentK>ned  above,  a  recent 
survey  whkih  my  staff  undertook  in  the  Roch- 
ester, New  York  area  indicates  that  because 
of  ttie  concerns  of  lenders,  small  businesses 
face  ttie  folkiwing  problems: 

First,  inat)ility  to  obtain  financing  for  con- 
struction of  new  or  expanded  facilities; 

Second,  inability  to  refinance  existing  mort- 
gages with  balloon  payments  coming  due; 

Third,  inability  to  refinance  existing  mort- 
gages to  reduce  debt  servk:e  or  generate 
working  capital; 

Fourth,  inatHlity  to  use  real  estate  as  securi- 
ty for  working  capital  loans;  and 
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Fifth,  inability  to  sell  properties  not  needed 
for  current  operatk>ns  or  vacated  because  of 
relocation. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tentwn  that  many  lenders  may  be  unwilling  to 
provide  financing  to  businesses  located  gener- 
ally in  an  area  wtiere  a  possibility  of  hazard- 
ous waste  contamination  exists,  even  if  there 
is  absolutely  no  showing  that  the  specific 
property  owned  by  a  prospective  borrower — or 
any  adjacent  properties— are  contaminated. 
My  staff  has  discussed  this  problem  at  length 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration  office 
in  Buffalo  in  connectkjn  with  an  approved  de- 
velopment company  financing  whwh  fell  apart 
because  the  proposed  site  was  near  another 
site  which  was  still  under  investigation  by  the 
State  Environmental  Conservation  Department 
for  potential  contamination. 

The  need  for  protection  for  corporate  trust- 
ees is  even  more  pressing.  As  set  forth  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  November/ De- 
cember 1988  Probate  and  Property  publication 
of  the  American  Bar  Associatkin  entitled  "The 
Fouled  Fiduciary:  Seeking  Relief  From  Toxic 
Waste  Liability,"  there  are  virtually  no  cases 
construing  criteria  whk:h  would  be  used  to 
conclusively  judge  the  liability  of  fiduciaries. 
Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  even  in  the 
routine  performance  of  fiduciary  obligations, 
the  fiduciary  may  be  personally  liable  for  what 
previously  would  have  been  seen  as  solely 
the  liability  of  the  particular  trust  or  estate— in 
effect  representing  a  virtual  windfall  for 
CERCLA  claimants  in  the  sense  that  the 
assets  of  the  fkJuciary  are  added  to  the  al- 
ready exposed  assets  of  the  owner/operator 
who  passed  away  or  established  the  trust  in 
the  first  place. 

In  many  instances  bank  trust  departments 
are  not  advised  of  their  appointment  under  an 
estate  until  shortly  before  the  will  is  offered  for 
probate  in  the  surrogate's  court.  Thus,  the  fi- 
duciary may  not  have  any  time  in  whk:h  to 
take  those  steps  which  are  descrit}ed  for  pur- 
poses of  the  "innocent  landowner  defense"  in 
42  use.  9607(b).  Although  it  is  possible  that, 
upon  learning  of  specific  problems,  the  trustee 
may  decide  to  renounce  its  position,  such  re- 
nunciation does  nothing  for  any  liability  that 
may  have  already  tieen  incurred  under  exist- 
ing law.  Also,  if  ttie  trustee  or  executor  is  not 
replaced,  it  could  leave  the  trust  or  estate 
without  any  guidance.  In  effect,  the  trust  or 
the  estate  would  be  set  adrift  like  a  ship  with- 
out a  rudder,  ttiereby  compounding  the  proti- 
lem,  and  realistk;ally  exposing  any  employees 
of  a  business  owned  by  the  tmst  of  the  estate 
to  a  loss  of  their  jobs. 

My  bill  would  solve  these  problems  by  per- 
mitting commercial  lending  institutions  to  fore- 
close on  their  security  wittiout  subjecting 
themselves  as  innocent  parties  to  the  liability 
under  CERCLA.  In  effect  it  perfects  the  policy 
decision  we  already  made  in  exempting  a 
mortgagee  from  liability  by  virtue  of  its  loan. 
Unless  it  can  realize  on  its  security,  the  en- 
couragement to  lenders  we  have  already  en- 
acted is  severely  limited. 

The  second  proviskjn  would  exempt  the  fi- 
duciary that  administers  an  estate  or  trust 
from  its  own  assets  being  exposed  to  liability. 
The  beneficial  owners— through  the  assets  of 
the  estate  or  trust— would  remain  subject  to 
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CERCLA's  provisions.  Since  the  fiduciary  is 
really  a  manager,  there  is  no  policy  reason  to 
expose  its  own  assets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  encourage 
sound  business  financing  and  administration 
without  impairment  of  CERCLA's  objectives. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  AMENDMENT  TO  COMPREHENSIVE  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL RESPONSE.  COMPEN- 
SATION. AND  LIABILITY  ACT  OF  IMO. 

(a)  AKENDMEirr  to  Definition  or  Owner 
OR  Operator.— 

(1)  Exclusion.— Subparagraph  <D)  of  sec- 
tion 101(20)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9601(20)(D))  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Alter  the  first  sentence  insert:  "Such 
term  also  does  not  include  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(i)  A  commercial  lending  institution 
which  acquires  ownership  or  control  of  a 
property  to  realize  on  a  security  Interest 
held  by  the  person  in  that  property. 

"(ii)  A  corporate  fiduciary  which  has  legal 
title  to  any  property  for  purposes  of  admin- 
istering an  estate  or  trust  of  which  such 
property  is  a  part.". 

(B)  In  the  existing  second  sentence  strilte 
out  "State  or  local  government"  and  insert 
"person"  in  both  places  it  appears  and 
strilie  out  "nongovernmental  entity"  and 
insert  "other  person". 

(2)  CONPORMING    AMENDMENT.- Clause    (iU) 

of  section  101(20)(A)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "to  a  unit  of  State  or  local 
government"  the  following:  "or  to  any  other 
person  covered  by  subparagraph  (D)". 

(3)  Definition  of  commercial  lending  in- 
STiTOTiON.— Section  101  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(39)  The  term  commercial  lending  insti- 
tution' means  a  person  that  is  a  commercial 
or  savings  bank,  industrial  savings  bank, 
savings  and  loan  association,  or  trust  compa- 
ny." 

(b)  B3FFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I'd  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  remarks  of  Maurice  A.  Bart)Oza,  president 
and  founder  of  the  Patriots  Foundation's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council,  concerning  the  Black 
Revolutionary  War  Patriots  Memorial. 

At  Last,  a  Memorial  for  Us  on  the 

National  Mall 

(By  Maurice  A.  Barboza) 

There  is  a  long  stretch  of  Earth  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  known  as  the  Mall.  It  is  the 
most  important  land  in  America.  On  either 
end  are  the  U.S.  Capitol  and  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  In  the  center,  the  Washington 
Monument  eclipses  the  White  House,  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  and  the  entire  city.  This 
hallowed  ground  was  set-aside  to  honor  the 
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Nation's  most  revered  men  and  events. 
Tourists  come  to  the  Mall  from  all  over  the 
country  to  confirm  their  American  roots. 
But  they  leave  unaware  that  the  trip  was 
partly  a  failure. 

Marble  columns,  sculpted  bronze,  mani- 
cured lawns  and  reflecting  pools  convey  a 
picture  of  American  history  much  like  the 
one  taught  for  generations  in  our  schools. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Memorial,  few  could  ever  discern  from 
this  traditional  depiction  that  real  Ameri- 
can history  is  the  combined  history  of  the 
American  people,  whose  roots  are  black, 
brown,  red,  yellow,  white  and  every  hue  and 
color  in  between. 

However,  this  could  change  soon.  If  con- 
tributions are  forthcoming,  this  "history 
gap "  will  be  closed  when  the  Black  Revolu- 
tionary War  Patriots  Memorial  rises  on  the 
Mall.  All  that  is  left  to  be  done  is  to  raise 
alMUt  $4  million  by  October  1991. 

The  Patriots  Memorial  will  honor  the 
5.000  black  soldiers  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, as  well  as  the  countless  men,  women 
and  children  who  fled  slavery  or  petitioned 
courts  and  legislatures  to  set  them  free.  It 
will  be  a  monument  to  their  fight  for  free- 
dom and  a  symbol  in  our  search  for  identity 
and  true  equality.  It  will  illuminate  the  sub- 
sequent 200  year  history  of  struggle  and 
military  service. 

This  first  memorial  for  us  on  the  National 
Mall  will  stand  midway  between  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  and  the  Washington  Monument- 
just  two  blocks  from  the  popular  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial.  There,  in  its  proximity 
to  those  symbols,  the  Patriots  Memorial  will 
tell  how  we,  too.  helped  give  birth  to  Amer- 
ica and  helped  mold  her  history  and  laws 
for  the  common  good. 

Predictably,  the  battle  for  this  extraordi- 
nary site  raged  long  and  hard  for  nearly 
four  years.  There  was  sul>stantlal  media  cov- 
erage and  public  praise.  At  one  point,  a  con- 
gressional committee  considered  seriously  a 
ban  on  the  construction  of  any  new  memori- 
al on  the  Mall. 

The  crusade  in  Congress  was  led  by  Rep. 
Nancy  L.  Johnson  (R-CT).  Sen.  Albert  Gore. 
Jr.  (D-TN)  and  Rep.  Charles  B.  Rangel  (D- 
NY).  Spearheaded  by  the  Black  Revolution- 
ary War  Patriots  Foundation,  an  unusual 
and  Inspired  coalition  backed  the  effort.  It 
includes  the  National  Urban  League, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
(DAR),  Prince  Hall  Masons,  American 
Jewish  Congress,  American  Bar  Association, 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  AFL-CIO, 
National  Education  Association.  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors. 

A  question  commonly  asked  is,  "Why  a 
memorial  to  Revolutionary  era  blacks?"  The 
answer  is  simple.  The  Revolutionary  era  is 
the  Nation's  most  sacred  history.  It  is  where 
much  of  the  Nation's  greatness  and  many  of 
its  greatest  mistakes  may  be  traced.  If  the 
Nation  were  a  person,  it  would  be  where  a 
psychiatrist  would  l)egin  to  probe  for  an- 
swers that  could  free  us  from  our  confining 
and  confounding  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

The  replacement  of  stereotypes,  ignominy 
and  years  thought  to  be  without  content 
with  true  facts  about  patriotism,  struggle 
and  perseverance  would  close  the  "history 
gap"  and  give  us  conmion  ground  on  which 
to  build  understanding  and  tolerance  l)e- 
tween  our  diverse  r>eople. 

The  American  Revolution  sent  hope  soar- 
ing In  black  people  and  gave  some  of  them  a 
viable,  although  risky,  alternative  for  gain- 
ing freedom.  The  words  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  ".  .  .  all  men  are  created 
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equal"  and  "unalienable  rights",  gave  voice 
to  salves'  natural  feelings  alwut  whom  they 
really  were  and  what  they,  their  children 
and  America  could  t>e.  Building  the  Patriots 
Memorial  will  make  us  hear  those  voices 
again. 

Historians  say  that  5,000  blacks  (an  esti- 
mated 1  in  60,  according  to  historian  Rol>ert 
Ewell  Greene)  fought  In  the  Continental 
Army  and  Navy,  largely  as  substitutes  for 
their  masters.  In  exchange  for  promises  of 
freedom.  Free  blacks  served  also  In  the 
hopes  of  winning  equal  rights.  They  were 
engaged  In  all  of  the  major  battles,  from 
Lexington  and  Concord  to  Yorktown. 

These  invisible  soldiers  left  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  descendants,  most  of  whom  are 
sadly  unaware  of  their  ancestry  and  of  this 
history.  It  is  an  awful  irony  that  a  master 
would  send  a  slave  to  fight  for  the  master's 
freedom  and  historians  would  relegate  the 
slave's  contribution  to  oljscurity.  But  thanks 
to  the  prodding  of  Lena  Santos  Ferguson, 
who  waged  a  successful  four  year  fight  for 
membership  in  the  DAR,  the  organization  is 
now  identifying  those  soldiers  in  publica- 
tion. 

When  the  army  was  being  formed  In  1775, 
blacks  were  barred  from  service  for  fear 
that  they  might  be  understandably  inclined 
to  use  their  weapons  against  their  former 
masters.  Free  blacks  of  Boston,  who  had  al- 
ready been  in  the  Army,  protested.  The 
order  was  partially  reversed  with  respect  to 
them.  However,  recruiters,  hard-pressed  to 
fill  quotas,  continued  to  ignore  the  order 
and  accepted  runaway  slaves,  free  blacks 
and  others. 

In  the  face  of  successful  British  attempts 
to  entice  slaves  to  run  away  to  their  side  (in 
exchange  for  promises  of  freedom),  the 
States  began  to  reverse  these  exclusionary 
policies.  By  1778,  blacks  were  being  official- 
ly welcomed,  and  efforts  were  initiated,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South  (but  without  much 
success),  to  raise  all-black  regiments. 

Black  soldiers  hailed  from  all  of  the 
States,  however,  a  majority  were  from  the 
North,  as  were  the  bulk  of  the  fighting  men. 
For  the  most  part,  they  served  In  Integrated 
units,  although  Rhode  Island  and  a  few 
other  States  fielded  notable  all-black  units. 
Black  soldiers  performed  a  variety  of  mili- 
tary tasks  on  an  equal  basis  and  suffered  all 
of  the  war's  horrors  and  hardships. 

Zechery  Prince  was  freed  posthumously. 
Gad  Asher  was  blinded.  Thomas  Lively  lost 
his  right  eye  at  Monmoimth.  Richard 
Primes  was  wounded  In  the  head  at 
Camden.  Cuff  Slade's  feet  were  frozen. 
Robert  Greene  was  wounded  In  the  face. 
Ephralm  Heam  was  a  prisoner  for  9 
months.  Hundreds  of  blacks  were  at  Valley 
Forge  in  the  winter  of  1777-1778.  Prince 
Whipple,  who  was  bom  in  Africa,  helped 
row  Washington's  boat  across  the  Delware 
on  Christmas  Eve  1776;  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
at  the  ensuing  battles. 

In  addition  to  them,  the  Patriots  Memori- 
al will  honor  men  like  Edward  Hector,  a 
hero  of  the  Battle  of  Brandywlne:  Austin 
Dabney,  a  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Kettle 
Creek;  and  Lamt>ert  Lathan,  who  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  British  for  his  heroics  at  the 
Battle  of  Groton  Heights.  It  wtU  honor 
James  Lafayette,  a  spy,  who  secured  from 
Gen.  Comwallls  crucial  information  that  led 
to  the  victory  at  Yorktown.  Besides  well- 
known  names  like  Salem  Poor  and  Peter 
Salem,  it  will  honor  hundreds  of  anonymous 
black  soldiers,  who  are  Identified  on  muster 
roles  simply  by  the  word  "Negro"  or  by  as- 
sumed names  without  racial  designation. 
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The  Patriots  Memorial  will  not  be  a  war 
memorial  and  not  just  a  symbol  for  men. 
Besides  Richard  Allen,  who  paid  the  last  in- 
stallment on  his  freedom  in  1783.  the  memo- 
rial would  honor  women  and  men  who  pro- 
vided civilian  assistance  and  those  like  Eliza- 
beth Freeman,  whose  freedom  suit  ended 
slavery  in  Massachusetts.  It  will  honor  a 
group  of  Connecticut  slaves,  who  in  1779  pe- 
titioned for  freedom,  saying  that  they  did 
not  want  their  children  "training  up  •  *  • 
for  a  like  state  of  bondage."  More  than 
100.000  nameless  runaway  slaves  will  be 
honored. 

While  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  proved 
to  be  the  death  knell  for  slavery  in  the 
North,  the  promise  of  universal  freedom 
was  dashed  with  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. But  black  patriots  carried  on  the 
fight.  In  the  Spring  of  1787.  while  the  fram- 
ers  debated  the  Constitution,  other  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  laying  the  foundation  of 
another  America— black  America. 

Richard  Allen  and  Absalom  Jones  orga- 
nized Philadelphia's  Free  African  Society. 
This  led  to  the  founding  of  the  African 
Methodist  and  Episcopal  Church.  Prince 
Hall,  a  war  veteran,  received  a  charter  for 
the  first  black  Masonic  lodge  in  America 
and  petitioned  for  equal  school  facilities  in 
Boston. 

Paul  Cuffe  and  James  Forten  became 
wealthy  black  entrepreneurs  who  estab- 
lished schools  and  petitioned  for  equal 
treatment  of  blacks.  Cuffe  had  been  a  block- 
ade ruruier  and  Forten  a  sailor  who  had 
been  imprisoned.  These  patriots  built  insti- 
tutions that  continued  the  American  Revo- 
lution long  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
ended,  and  their  legacy  is  the  rock  upon 
which  the  modem  civil  rights  movement 
sits. 

This  powerful  story  will  echo  in  the  Cap- 
ital's sweeping  vistas  through  the  interrela- 
tionship of  the  Patriots  Memorial  with 
other  landmarks  that  are  nearby  and  within 
view  of  the  site.  The  view  to  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial will  tell  how  thousands  of  blacks  had 
successfully  sought  freedom  decades  before 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  1863  and 
how  180.000  of  us  served  in  the  Civil  War.  It 
will  Uitk  the  freedom  struggles  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  contemporary  civil  rights 
movement  and  show  us  how  that  movement 
was  bom  of  more  than  180  years  of  unher- 
alded toil.  It  will  evoke  the  memory  of  the 
dream  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  revealed 
there  in  1963,  which  he  said  was  "deeply 
rooted  in  the  American  dream." 

The  view  to  the  Washington  Monument 
will  tell  how  Washington  recruited  black 
soldiers  and  how  they  served  bravely.  The 
view  from  the  nearby  Memorial  to  the  Sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  will 
remind  us  of  how  blacks  kept  the  spirit  of 
that  document  alive  long  after  America  had 
turned  its  back  on  it.  Its  connection  to  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  will  tell  how 
blacks  have  served  in  all  of  America's  wars. 
from  the  Revolution  to  Vietnam.  The  view 
from  DAR  Constitution  Hall,  where  black 
contralto  Marian  Anderson  was  barred  from 
performing  in  1939,  will  link  forever  the 
deeds  of  black  patriots  with  their  long-hon- 
ored and  deserving  white  compatriots. 

The  axial  view  to  the  White  House,  the 
Capitol  and  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  a  re- 
minder of  how  our  leaders  squandered  op- 
portunities at  the  end  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  to  end  slavery  and  assure  the  tri- 
umph of  equality.  It  will  keep  us  vigilant  as 
we  approach  the  2l8t  century.  The  memori- 
al will  tell  black  and  white  Americans  that 
the  greatest  barrier  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
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Pledge  of  Allegiance,  "one  Nation,  under 
Ood,  indivisible,"  is  our  collective  state  of 
mind,  which  can  change  only  with  knowl- 
edge and  understanding.  Clearly,  this  me- 
morial for  Revolutionary  era  blacks  will  be 
a  memorial  for  the  future  and  for  us  all.  If 
we  resolve  to  make  it  so,  it  could  even  usher 
in  a  new  age  of  national  unity  and  pride  In 
our  lifetimes. 

But  the  Patriots  Memorial  cannot  be  built 
without  a  concerted  nation-wide  campaign. 
No  government  funds  may  be  used.  E>very 
American  has  a  stake  in  seeing  the  memori- 
al built,  especially  blacks.  The  estimated  $4 
million  must  be  raised  by  no  later  than  Oc- 
tober. 1991.  or  the  grant  of  land  on  the  Mall 
will  lapse.  A  series  of  idea/design  forums 
will  be  conducted  in  early  1989.  The  goal  is 
to  construct  the  memorial  before  the  end  of 
1991. 

(For  further  information,  direct  inquiries 
to  The  PatrioU  Foundation,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  9,  Washington,  DC 
20036.) 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
TIMOTHY  L.  AND  SUSAN  M. 
STRADER,  RECIPIENTS  OF  THE 
1989  MARDEN  CENTER  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL THERAPY  AWARD 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  pride  in  which  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribote 
to  Timothy  L.  and  Susan  M.  Strader,  recipients 
of  the  1989  Marden  Center  of  Educational 
Therapy  Award. 

Marden  Center,  located  in  Orange  County, 
CA.  is  a  private,  not-for-profit  school  for  chil- 
dren with  normal  or  above  intelligence  who 
have  learned  disabilities  sometimes  coupled 
with  behavior  or  emotional  problems.  The 
Marden  Award  is  presented  annually  to  per- 
sons who  are  actively  involved  with  the 
Marden  Center  and  who  are  of  high  integrity, 
extraordinary  leadership,  great  dignity,  com- 
passion, and  a  commitment  to  the  community. 
Tim  and  Susan  Strader  have  an  abundance  of 
these  required  qualities  which  explains  why 
they  are  the  first  couple  ever  to  be  selected 
as  coreciptents  of  this  prestigious  award. 

Growir^  up  in  a  large  family  in  the  steel- 
making  town  of  Warren,  OH,  I  would  guess 
that  Tim  never  could  Imagine  all  the  contribu- 
tions he  would  one  day  make  as  an  attorney, 
a  developer,  an  educational  philanthropist, 
and  a  patron  of  the  performing  arts  in  south- 
em  California. 

Oetermirwd  never  to  be  limited  by  the  lack 
of  education.  Tim  worked  his  way  through 
John  Carroll  University  ar>d  later  graduated 
from  the  UCLA  School  of  Law.  Tim's  strong 
support  for  UCLA  continues  today  in  the  form 
of  a  scholarship  he  and  Susan  established  In 
1987.  As  a  partner  in  the  Koll  Co..  Tim  was  in- 
volved in  some  of  Orange  County's  finest  de- 
velopments. He  then  formed  his  own  busi- 
ness, the  Legacy  Co.,  which  continues  the 
quality  development  vMth  which  he  has  always 
been  associated. 

Susan  Strader  was  born  in  California,  the 
middle  daughter  in  a  family  of  four  children 
wtio  lost  their  father  when  Susan  was   12 
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years  old.  Committed  to  pursuing  a  Catholic 
education,  Susan  received  a  scholarship  to 
Marymount  High  School  where  the  nuns  de- 
scribe her  as  "a  woman  with  presence,  loyal- 
ty, arKJ  commitment."  In  appreciation  for  her 
opportunity  at  MarynrKXint,  Susan  has  since 
established  a  4-year  scholarship  for  a  needy 
student  from  a  single  parent  home.  Ever  the 
one  to  focus  on  stror>g  family  values,  Susan 
kr>ew  early  that  children  were  important  to  her 
and  she  attended  UCLA  in  order  to  prepare 
for  her  career  as  a  kindergarten  teacher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tim  and  Susan  have  always 
shared  a  sense  of  purpose.  Tim,  as  he  helped 
Irvine  citizens  form  the  new  city  of  lrvir>e;  as 
he  helped  found  the  Industrial  League  of 
Orange  County;  as  he  led  the  Orange  County 
Performing  Arts  Center  through  the  successful 
capital  campaign  to  its  opening  In  1986;  arKJ, 
as  he  participates  on  the  board  of  the  UCLA 
FourxJation.  Susan,  as  she  helped  four>d  the 
Performing  Arts  Juniors  and  three  Performing 
Arts  Center  chapters;  as  she  serves  on  the 
Center's  Education  Committee  which  formu- 
lates youth  programs  for  Orange  County;  as 
she  chaired  the  Imagination  Celebration;  as 
she  served  with  Tim  to  raise  the  funds  which 
made  Santa  Margarita  Catholic  High  School  a 
reality;  and,  as  she  worked  with  Children's 
Home  Society,  the  House  Ear  Institute,  Red 
Ribbon  100,  Founders  Guild  of  Casa  Teresa, 
CorKern  of  Orange,  Inc.,  UCLA  Chancellors, 
and  UC  Irvine  Chancellors  Club. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  hor>oring  Tim  and 
Susan  Strader  who  have  made  a  positive  dif- 
ference In  the  community.  On  this  special  oc- 
casion, we  commend  them  for  their  selfless 
dedication  and  krraw  that  the  Legacy  of 
Learning  they  helped  make  possible  will  con- 
tinue for  years  to  come.  We  wish  them  and 
their  children,  Tim,  Jr.,  Stephanie,  Patrick,  and 
Megan  continued  success  and  happiness  In 
all  their  future  endeavors. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  AGING 
RESEARCH  ON  PUBUC  OPINION 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to 
Introduce  into  the  Record  the  results  of  a  na- 
tionwide survey  recently  conducted  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Aging  Research.  This  study  reveals 
that  three  out  of  every  four  Americans  think 
the  Federal  Government  should  make  the 
same  kind  of  effort  to  ensure  the  health  and 
Independence  of  older  Americans  as  it  did  to 
put  a  man  on  the  Moon.  In  addition,  it  shows 
that  59  percent  of  Americans  say  that  despite 
the  current  deficit  more  money  should  be 
spent  for  health  care  research  to  help  reduce 
health  care  costs  in  the  future. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  take 
a  moment  to  read  the  followir>g  summary, 
which  makes  a  convincing  case  for  greater 
fur>dir)g  for  health  care  and  medical  research, 
especially  into  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the 
diseases  of  old  age: 
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Rbport  to  the  Alliance  for  Aging 

Research  on  Public  Opinion 

(Prepared  by  Penn  +  Schoen  Associates, 

Inc.) 
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Americans  favor  either  reducing  health  care 
benefits  or  services  to  the  elderly  as  a  means 
to  control  health  care  costs. 

FEDERAL  SPENDING  AND  RESEARCH 

EXECUTIVE  SDMMARY  Scven   In   ten  Americans  believe   health 

Americans  strongly  support  additional  ex-  <^'^'-«,5"'^,™^^*i|P^/f^^^rS^iit '2!f^  'funL'^*' A 

penditures  for  health  care  and  medical  re-  worthy  candidate  for  additonal  funding.  A 

seareh  especially  research  into  the  preven-  71  percent  majority  say  health  care/medical 

tfoTaid  cure  of  the  diseases  of  old  age.  research  is  the  most  critical  area  for  rnore 

il^rge  majorities  of^ericans  regardless  of  funding.    NASA    research    was    a    distant 

race,   region,   income,   or  age  favor  an   in-  second  at  8  percent. 

create  in  monies  spent  on  medical  research  While  support  is  strong  among  all  demo- 
intended  to  ensure  the  independence  of  graphic  groups,  more  women  favor  old  age 
senior  citizens.  In  fact,  better  than  three  in  research  than  men  by  an  81%-62%  margin, 
four  say  the  Federal  government  should  Among  the  various  age  groups,  support  for 
make  a  NASA-like  commitment  to  a  re-  medical/health  care  research  is  the  very 
search  effort  aimed  to  restrict  or  eliminate  greatest  (78%)  among  older  Americans. 

'^Th^pub^^i'ves^herrii'aTnkage  be-  TABLE  1  -AREA  OF  RESEARCH  MOST  WORTHY  Of 

tween  raising  research  expenditures  to  pre-  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING 

vent  and  cure  the  afflictions  of  old  age  and  ^^ 

reducing  health  care  costs.  And  the  degree  '   ■"     ' 

of  support  for  a  major  research  effort  in 
aging  remains  strong  even  when  measured 
against  other  pressing  medical  research  con- 
cerns and  the  need  to  reduce  the  federal 
deficit.  Our  results  indicate: 

Sixty-one  percent  of  Americans  favor  in- 
creasing federal  support  to  find  cures  or 
ways  to  prevent  diseases  closely  associated 
with  old  age— such  as  arthritis.  Alzheimer's.        spend  more  on  research  to  reduce  lono- 
hearing  loss,  and  osteoporosis— over  increas-  .j.^^^,  costs 

ing  other  critical  areas  of  health  care  re-        ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  -^  ^  ^^^  ^  spend 

^*2^.  J  n^^^  ^..C^P^  of  Americans  say  that  more  on  research  meant  to  reduce  long-term 
H^nu^  he  "^.^rrnt  deleft  .^re  money  health  care  cost^.  even  though  health  care 
Sdh^snentfoJ^  health  carT?eLa?cht^  costs  are  high  now  and  the  need  to  reduce 
h^?n^*5^ce^eLth  care  costs  in  th^  future  the  Federal  deficit  is  great.  By  a  59  percent- 
^^SvSy'six'^ll^enTof^^^^^^  30  percent  margin.  ™-t  people  say  that 
a  NASA-like  government  project  intended  to  more  re^urces  must  be  devoted  to  long- 
ensure  the  health  and  independence  of  our  term  health  care  research. 
oMerritlzem  Perhaps    not    surpnsmgly.    support    for 

While  Americans  of  every  age  favor  in-  more  funding  of  health  care  research  is 
creasing  research  into  the  prevention  and  K^^^^^st  among  younger  Americans  who  see 
cure  of  aging  diseases,  support  is  greatest  the  most  value  for  themselves  in  additional 
^ong  ySer  Americans.  Fully  63  percent  long-term  research.  Sixty-three  percent  of 
of  the  people  between  the  ages  of  25-34  say  25-34  year-old  Americans  say  we  need  to 
we  need  to  spend  more  on  research  as  a  spend  more.  By  a  45  percent-36  percent 
means  to  control  health  care  costs,  com-  margin,  senior  citizens  are  significantly  less 
pared  to  58  percent  of  those  between  the  likely  to  endorse  this  view,  though  they  do 
ages  of  35-64,  and  45  percent  of  those  65  remain  generally  supportive  of  more  re- 
years  or  older  search.  Uberals,  too,  are  more  supportive 

In  fact    the  more  Americans  know  the  (70%)    than    conservatives    (52%),    though 

more  they  favor  increased  funding  to  spur  Americans  of  every  ideological  persuasion 

research,  rather  than  decreasing  funding,  support  more  research  despite  deficit  con- 

For  example,  once  respondents  learned  that  cems. 

r  ^aroroneTe^entThlirth  carl  cSsU  TABLE  2.-SPEND  MORE  ON  RESEARCH  OR  KEEP  THE  SAME 

incurred  by  older  Americans,  the  67  percent  (|„  p„t^,] 

of  all  Americans  who  want  a  change  in    

spending  say  it  should  increase  by  a  20-1 
margin. 

In   addition,    better   than   three    in   four 

Americans  support  two  proposals  to  address    m 

the  need  for  a  better  funded  and  more  com-  ^^  to ...... 

prehensive  research  effort.  A  76  percent  ma-  iji^"" " " 

jority  say  the  government  should  make  a  Consenaiive 

significant  and  concerted  effort,  much  like    

the  original  NASA  program,  to  ensure  the 

hellth  and  independence  of  older  Ameri-  spend  more  on  research  into  diseases  of 

cans.  An  identical  76  percent  majority  say  o"*  *°*= 

Congress  should  support  an  amendment  to  Americans  tUso  believe  that  more  money 

long-term  care  legislation  to  provide  that  up  needs  to  be  spent  on  specific  research  into 

to  one  percent  of  the  money  for  such  a  pro-  the  cure  and  prevention  of  the  afflictions  of 

gram  should  be  set  aside  for  research  into  old  age,  such  as  Alzheimer's,  arthritis,  hear- 

the  diseases  associated  with  old  age.  ing  loss,  and  osteoporosis. 

Finally,  better  than  eight  in  ten  (82%)  of  By  a  better  than  2-1  margin,  Ameri<;ans 

Americans  favor  one  or  the  other  proposed  say  we  must  increase  research  funding  into 

changes  in  the  health  care  delivery  system  the  diseases  of  old  age,  despite  other  critical 

in  order  to  reduce  health  care  costs.  The  health  care  needs  such  as  AIDS.  Sixty-one 

two  most  popular  choices  for  change  were  percent  support  increased  funding,  while  28 

mandating  health  benefits  for  all  Americans  percent  say  that  funding  will  need  to  stay 

or  increasing  research  into  diseases  associat-  the  same  given  the  pressing  needs  of  other 

ed   with   aging.   Less   than    10   percent  of  diseases. 
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While  majority  support  for  increased 
funding  is  consistent  across  all  major  demo- 
graphic sub-groups,  there  is  slightly  more 
support  in  the  Northeast  (65%)  and  South 
(65%)  than  there  is  in  the  Midwest  (57%) 
and  West  (55%). 

TABLE  3.-INCREASE  FUNDING  FOR  DISEASES  Of  OLD  AGE 
OR  LEAVE  IT  THE  SAME  GIVEN  OTHER  MEDICAL  RE- 
SEARCH NEEDS 

(In  pen»l) 
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PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  MEDICAL  COSTS  SPENT  ON 
OLD  AGE  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Even  though  most  Americans  assume  we 
need  to  spend  more  on  research,  most 
remain  optimistically  uninformed  about  cur- 
rent funding  levels.  We  asked  the  public  to 
give  their  best  estimate  of  the  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  old  age  health  care  that  is 
now  being  spent  on  research.  Only  26  per- 
cent chose  the  correct  percentage  range 
(0%-2%).  while  55  percent  chose  higher  per- 
centages than  most  current  figures  indicate 
is  being  spent  on  research. 

SHOULD  FUNDING  BE  INCREASED  GIVEN  THE 
COSTS  OF  DISEASES  OF  OLD  AGE? 

Once  Americans  are  aware  of  current 
funding  levels,  and  the  health  care  costs  of 
Americans  over  65,  they  are  especially  likely 
to  favor  increased  funding  into  research.  By 
a  20-1  margin,  people  say  Federal  funding 
for  research  should  be  increased  rather 
than  decreased.  Sixty-four  percent  say  fund- 
ing should  be  increased,  while  only  3  per- 
cent disagree. 

TABLE  4 —GIVEN  CURRENT  RESEARCH  SPENDING  SHOULD 
FEDERAL  FUNDING  BE  INCREASED  OR  DECREASED? 
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THE  80TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
NINTH  DISTRICT  DENTAL  SO- 
CIETY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1989 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  Ninth  District  Dental  Society  in 
New  York  State  is  about  to  mark  its  80th  anni- 
versary with  a  luncheon  in  Tarrytown. 

It  was  1868  when  New  York  State  Gov. 
Reuben  E.  Fenton  signed  the  bill  creating  the 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
However,  it  was  not  until  April  29.  1909.  that 
the  Ninth  District  Dental  Society  was  formed, 
after  five  ccxjnties  were  split  off  from  an  older 
district  to  form  the  ninth  district. 

At  the  first  organizational  meeting,  held  on 
April  29,  1909,  a  decision  was  made  to  notify 
all  ethical  dentists  in  the  five  affected  counties 
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establistWig  a  deadline  of  Juty  1,  1909.  to  join 
as  a  charter  member  By  ttiat  date,  35  den- 
tists were  found  desinng  charter  membership: 
23  from  Orange  County.  9  from  Dutchess 
County.  2  from  Westcf>ester.  and  1  from 
Rockland. 

By  the  time  of  United  States  entry  into 
World  War  I,  tf>e  memt)ership  had  grown  to 
126  dentists,  of  which  18  served  in  the  arn>ed 
services.  By  ttie  time  of  the  Second  World 
War.  ttie  society  totaled  approximately  375 
with  180  in  ttie  military,  and  from  1945  until 
1959  ttw  membership  more  than  doutiled  to 
better  than  850.  Today,  in  1989.  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict Dental  Society  numbers  about  1 ,500. 

The  increase  in  ttw  dental  society  member- 
ship can  be  attributed  both  to  the  greater 
rHjmber  of  dentists  practicing  in  the  area  arxl 
the  wide  range  of  benefits  and  services  tfie 
society  has  offered.  For  example,  educational 
opportunities,  insurance  benefits,  public  rela- 
tions, a  relief  program,  public  health  meas- 
ures, guidance  atxxit  professional  behavior, 
and  communications  from  tfie  administration 
concerning  all  of  these  advantages  are  provid- 
ed to  its  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite  our  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  congratulating  the  Ninth  District 
Dental  Society  of  New  York  State  upon  tfieir 
80th  anniversary  celebration,  and  exterxjing 
best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of  profes- 
sional excellence. 


DISAPPROVING  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF  COMMISSION  ON 
BASE  REALIGNMENT  AND  CLO- 
SURE 


UMI 


SPEECH  or 

HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OP  OREGON 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1989 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
165).  disapproving  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-526. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr  Chaimtan.  I  hse 
today  to  express  my  opposition  to  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Resolution  165,  to  disapprove 
the  recommerxlations  of  the  Commission  on 
Base  Realignment  arxj  Ctosure  I  fully  support 
tf>e  work  of  tf>e  Commission,  have  faith  in  the 
accuracy  of  its  firxjings,  and  applaud  this  rare 
exhibition  of  good  sense  t>y  Congress  to  deal 
with  a  sensitive  issue. 

As  most  people  know.  I  am  a  strong  believ- 
er In  responsit)ie  military  reform.  Thanks  pnn- 
dpaHy  to  a  well-established  record  of  opposi- 
tion to  wasteful  arxl  ineffective  weapons  sys- 
tems such  as  the  Sergeant  York  antiairaaft 
gun  and  ttie  Aegis  missile  system.  I  have 
earned  ttie  title  of  "Cheap  Hawk."  Critics  may 
have  intended  tlie  comment  in  a  derogatory 
manner,  but  I  am  proud  to  think  ttiat  I  tiave  so 
distinguished  myself.  As  a  veteran  of  tfie  Viet- 
nam war  and  former  Air  Force  pilot,  I  am 
firmty  committed  to  ensuring  tfiat  ttie  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  remain  strong  and  soundly  at)le 
to  cany  out  their  constitutional  duty  to  defend 
this  country  and  ttieir  moral  duty  to  defend  the 
free  worW.  At  the  same  time,  tiowever.  I  t>e- 
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lieve  we  must  recognize  the  limits  to  our  re- 
sources and  make  a  concerted  effort  to  use 
wtiat  we  have  in  ttie  most  effective  manner 
possible. 

Thus  I  support  the  Commission's  efforts  and 
oppose  this  resolution  to  disapprove  Its  rec- 
ommendations for  the  same  reasons  ttiat  I 
have  occasionally  found  myself  battling  tfie 
Pentagon  and  the  military-iridusthal  complex. 
If  Amenca  wants  a  strong  military,  she  cannot 
fill  her  arsenals  with  guns  that  don't  sfioot. 
planes  ttiat  don't  fly  and  bombs  that  don't  ex- 
phxle.  I  am  not  asfiamed  to  be  known  as  a 
"Cfieap  Hawk,"  and  I  challenge  any  Memt>er 
of  Congress  to  tell  me  why  we  should  spend 
billions  of  dollars  on  weapons  we  don't  need 
or  ttiat  don't  work. 

Similarly,  I  have  long  advocated  a  reexam- 
ination of  our  military  bases  as  a  necessary 
step  for  military  reform.  As  far  back  as  the 
98th  Congress,  I  introduced  the  Military  Real 
Property  Disposal  Act  of  1982  to  Initiate  tfie 
base  ck>sure  process.  I  felt  tfien— and  still  be- 
lieve— ttiat  in  times  of  mounting  pressure  on 
tfie  Federal  budget,  we  cannot  as  a  nation 
afford  to  keep  military  bases  operating  for  any 
reasons  otfier  tfian  purely  military  ones.  Given 
ttiese  budgetary  constraints,  I  tielleve  more 
than  ever  tfiat  we  must  spend  taxpayers,  dol- 
lars wisely:  On  weapons  we  need,  on  military 
facilities  with  tfie  maximum  amount  of  value, 
and  on  domestic  programs  which  meet  the  le- 
gitimate needs  of  our  population. 

Some  people  who  are  unhappy  with  tfie  re- 
sults of  the  Commission  have  cnticized  the  ra- 
tionale behind  Its  creation.  And  I  agree  that 
establishing  a  commission  to  deckle  which 
bases  are  needed  and  whk:h  are  not  is  in 
some  respects  an  abdicatnn  of  responsibility 
by  Congress.  I  certainly  regret  the  fact  that  we 
are  unable  to  sit  down  as  a  legislative  txxfy  to 
make  the  tough  cfioices  that  need  to  be 
made.  Congress'  handling  of  the  budget  defi- 
cit is  a  perfect  example  of  tfie  inability  on  the 
part  of  a  great  many  in  this  body  to  say  "no" 
to  anytxxjy  for  anything. 

Nevertheless,  tfie  txjsiness  of  government 
must  continue  One  way  or  anotfier,  we  must 
cut  tfie  fat  out  of  tfie  tnidget,  from  t>oth  mili- 
tary and  domestk:  spending,  in  order  to 
reduce  a  deficit  of  truly  scandalous  propor- 
tions. In  an  attempt  to  do  just  tfiat.  the  Com- 
mission on  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
was  created  to  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  ob- 
jectively examine  our  Nation's  military  bases 
and  to  make  a  rational,  apolitical  judgment 
about  them  The  Commission  has  effectively 
accomplished  tfie  job  it  was  intended  to  do. 
While  I  heartily  sympathize  with  tfiose  commu- 
nities losing  a  substantial  source  of  Income 
because  of  tfie  closures.  I  do  not  sympathize 
with  tfiose  wishing  to  overturn  tfie  results  of 
this  exhaustive  review,  which  represents  Con- 
gress' best  effort  to  begin  the  process  of 
facing  up  to  fiscal  reality. 

For  ttiese  reasons.  I  applaud  the  Commis- 
sion's fiard  work  and  wish  to  go  on  record  in 
support  of  its  recommendatk}ns.  Issues  like 
these  must  be  frankly  and  honestly  faced— 
and  overcome — if  we  are  to  begin  to  responsi- 
t>ly  govern  this  Nation. 


April  25,  1989 


DRUG  ABUSE  TREATMENT 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1989 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced the  Drug  Abuse  Treatment  Polk^y  Act 
of  1989.  Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
measure  were  tfie  following  15  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  which  I  chair:  Mr.  Coughlin,  the  com- 
mittee's ranking  minority  member.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  GiLMAN.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Shays,  and  Mr.  Paxon. 

This  bill  would  ban  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for,  and  bar  Federal  activities  in  support  of, 
programs  to  distribute  needles  or  bleach  to  in- 
travenous drug  users.  The  tiill  also  would  stop 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices from  implementing  proposed  regulations 
authorizing  "interim"  or  "minimum"  metfia- 
done  maintenance  which  would  alk>w  the  dis- 
tritxjtion  of  methadone  to  drug  addicts  without 
any  counseling  or  rehabilitative  services. 

In  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988,  Con- 
gress specifically  prohitiited  States  from  using 
Federal  funds  under  the  Alcofiol.  Drug  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Services  [ADMS]  block 
grant,  "to  carry  out  any  program  of  distributing 
sterile  needles  for  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
any  illegal  drug  or  distributing  bleach  for  tfie 
purpose  of  cleansing  needles  for  such  hypo- 
dermic injection"— section  2025,  Public  Law 
100-690.  The  ADMS  block  grant  program  is 
the  primary  vehicle  for  Federal  assistance  to 
community-based  drug  atHJse  treatment  pro- 
grams. By  including  this  very  specific  prohibi- 
tion in  tfie  ADMS  block  grant.  Congress  made 
clear  that  Federal  policy  should  not  support  or 
condone  needle  exchange  and  bleach  distri- 
bution programs. 

Despite  this  specific  ban  and  the  strong 
statement  of  congressional  intent  it  made,  Dr. 
Louis  Sullivan,  in  one  of  his  first  public  Inter- 
views as  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  encouraged  local  needle  excfiange 
programs  to  help  stop  the  spread  of  AIDS  by 
drug  addicts.  He  said  the  Federal  Government 
would  t>e  supportive  of  such  efforts  and  could 
help  by  providing  information,  trained  person- 
nel and  funding  to  set  up  local  programs.  Ap- 
parently, the  Federal  funds  he  would  make 
available  for  these  local  efforts  would  not  be 
ADMS  block  grant  moneys  since  last  year's 
drug  bill  specifically  bans  use  of  ADMS  funds 
for  needle  exchange  programs. 

Dr.  Sullivan's  proposal  is  a  sad  indictment 
of  our  national  drug  policy.  Before  the  Federal 
Government  has  even  developed  a  national 
drug  treatment  strategy,  the  Nation's  chief 
health  official  proposes  the  distribution  of  free 
needles  to  halt  the  spread  of  the  AIDS  virus 
without  regard  to  the  impact  of  such  a  propos- 
al on  our  antidrug  policy. 

In  my  view,  the  only  thing  free  needles 
would  accomplish  would  be  to  continue  addic- 
tion. It  would  sweep  addicts  under  the  rug. 
keep  them  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  It 
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would  put  public  authorities  in  the  business  of 
death  on  the  installment  plan,  rather  than  de- 
veloping the  comprehensive  treatment  options 
needed  to  help  addicts  regain  their  dignity  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  lead  productive,  drug- 
free  lives.  It  would  do  little,  if  anything,  to  halt 
the  spread  of  AIDS. 

iwly  bill  expands  the  prohibition  contained  in 
the  Anti-Dmg  Abuse  Act  of  1988.  It  would  bar 
the  use  of  any  Federal  funds  for  needle  and 
bleach  distribution  programs,  and  it  would  pro- 
hibit any  other  Federal  activities  in  support  of 
such  programs.  By  establishing  a  total  ban  on 
Federal  support  for  such  efforts,  the  bill  would 
clarify  the  congressional  intent  of  last  year's 
omnibus  drug  legislation. 

In  addition  to  banning  Federal  support  for 
needle  exchange  and  bleach  distribution  pro- 
grams, my  bill  bars  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  from  implementing  a  pro- 
posal that  would  allow  treatment  programs  to 
give  addicts  methadone  without  providing  drug 
counseling  or  comprehensive  rehabilitative 
services. 

On  March  2,  1989,  the  Food  and  Dmg  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  published  a  proposed  njle  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  to  allow  minimum  service,  or  inter- 
im, methadone  maintenance.  According  to  the 
FDA  and  NIDA,  this  proposal  was  made  in  re- 
sponse to  the  AIDS  epidemic  and  is  intended 
to  get  more  addicts  into  treatment  more  quick- 
ly, thereby  decreasing  intravenous  drug  use, 
needle  sharing  and  AIDS  transmission.  Public 
comments  on  this  proposal  originally  were  due 
by  April  3,  1989,  but  the  deadline  has  since 
been  extended  to  May  3,  1989. 

This  "no  frills"  methadone  maintenance 
proposal  falls  into  the  same  category  of 
■quick  fix"  responses  to  the  AIDS/IV  drug 
problem  as  needle  exchange  and  bleach  pro- 
grams. It  is  not  drug  treatment,  and  it  will  not 
reduce  the  spread  of  AIDS.  Recent  research 
shows  that  comprehensive  counseling  and 
support  services  are  essential  to  effective 
methadone  treatment. 

There  are  no  short  cuts  around  the  AIDS/IV 
drug  problem.  The  sooner  we  accept  that,  the 
sooner  we  can  begin  to  address  the  need  for 
comprehensive  drug  abuse  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  outlined  my  objections  to  "no  frills" 
methadone  in  a  letter  to  FDA  and  NIDA.  A 
copy  of  my  letter  appears  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. A  number  of  treatment  professionals 
and  organizations  representing  both  metha- 
done maintenance  and  drug  free  service  pro- 
viders also  are  opposed  to  the  HHS  proposal, 
including:  the  Northeast  Regional  Methadone 
Treatment  Coalitkjn,  Inc.;  the  New  York  State 
CtommWee  of  Methadone  Program  Administra- 
tors; the  New  York  Regional  Chapter  of  the 
Therapeutic  Communities  of  America;  the 
State  of  Connecticut  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Commission;  and  Beny  J.  Primm,  M.D.,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Addiction  Research  and 
Treatment  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  NY,  and  a 
former  member  of  President  Reagan's  AIDS 
Comnrission. 

My  bill  would  prohibit  methadone  mainte- 
nance and  long  term— up  to  180  days— de- 
toxification treatment  with  methadone  unless 
a  treatment  program  provides  a  comprehen- 
sive range  of  rehabilitative  services,  including 
counseling,  to  each  client.  The  bill's  require- 
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ments  would  not  apply  to  short-term  detoxifi- 
cation—30  days  or  less.  This  exception  is 
consistent  with  existing  law  which  does  not  re- 
quire comprehensive  services  for  short-term 
detoxification. 

Federal  drug  abuse  treatment  policy  should 
not  offer  drug  addicts  a  choice  between  free 
needles  to  continue  injecting  drugs  or  addic- 
tion to  methadone  without  supportive  services 
that  can  give  addicts  hope  of  becoming  drug 
free.  My  bill  would  emphatically  reject  these 
options.  I  urge  Memt)ers  to  join  me  as  a  co- 
sponsors. 

The  text  of  the  bill  and  my  letter  comment- 
ing on  the  minimum  maintenance  proposal 
follow. 

H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  Abuse 
Treatment  Policy  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROHIBITiON  AGAINST 
FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN  NEEDLE- 
EXCHANGE  OR  BLEACH  PROGRAMS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  INTRAVENOUS 
DRl'G  ABL'SE. 

(a)  Use  of  Federal  Funds.— None  of  the 
amounts  made  available  In  any  Federal  ap- 
propriations Act  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
expended  to  assist  in  carrying  out  any  pro- 
gram of  distributing  sterile  needles  for  the 
hypodermic  Injection  of  any  illegal  drug  or 
distributing  bleach  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  needles  for  such  hypodermic  in- 
jection. 

(b)  Federal  Activities.— Officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  may 
not,  in  carrying  out  their  duties  as  such  offi- 
cers or  employees,  provide  advice  with  re- 
spect to  carrying  out  any  program  described 
in  subsection  (a)  or  otherwise  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  any  such  progrs^n. 

SEC.  3.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROHIBITION  AGAINST 
CERTAIN  TREATMENT  OF  NARCOTICS 
ADDICTION      WITHOUT     REHABILITA- 
TIVE SERVICES, 
(a)  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES  IN  LONO-TERM 

Detoxification    and    Other    Maintenance 
Programs.- 

(1)  In  general.— With  respect  to  any  pro- 
gram providing  for  the  medical  treatment  of 
the  narcotic  addiction  of  various  classes  of 
narcotic  addicts,  which  program  is  author- 
ized under  any  of  the  provisions  of  law  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  (3),  the  program  may  not, 
subject  to  paragraph  (2).  provide  any  nar- 
cotic drug  to  an  individual  for  purposes  of 
treating  the  individual  for  dependence  on 
heroin  (or  any  similar  drug)  unless  the  pro- 
gram, throughout  each  stage  of  the  pro- 
gram, provides  a  comprehensive  range  of  re- 
habilitative services  to  the  individual,  in- 
cluding counseling  services. 

(2)  Inapplicability  to  short-term  detoxi- 
fication PROGRAMS.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  program  described  in  such 
paragraph  in  which,  as  a  method  of  bring- 
ing an  Individual  to  a  narcotic  drug-free 
state,  a  narcotic  drug  is  provided  to  the  indi- 
vidual in  decreasing  doses  over  a  period  not 
In  excess  of  30  days  in  order  to  alleviate  ad- 
verse physiological  or  psychological  effects 
incident  to  withdrawal  from  the  continuous 
or  sustained  use  of  a  narcotic  drug. 

(3)  Relevant  acts.— The  provisions  of  law 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  are  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act.  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970.  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  and  any 
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other  provision  of  Federal  law  relating  to 
the  regulation  of  the  availability  or  use  of 
drugs. 

(b)  Clarification  With  Respect  to  Pro- 
posed Rule  for  use  of  Methadone  in  Inter- 
im Maintenance  Programs.— With  respect 
to  the  provision  of  methadone  to  any  Indi- 
vidual under  a  program  of  medical  treat- 
ment described  in  subsection  (a)(1).  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  or  the 
Attorney  General  may  not  authorize  the 
program  to  be  carried  out  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  proposed  on  March  2,  1989, 
through  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
(54  Fed.  Reg.  8973  et  seq.). 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 

Abuse  and  Control. 
Washington.  DC,  March  23,  1989. 
Re:  Docket  No.  88N-0444. 
Dockets  Management  Branch  [HFA-305). 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  5600  Fishers 

Lane,  RockviUe,  MD. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  strong  objec- 
tions—Indeed, my  outrage— at  the  proposed 
rule  to  allow  minimum  service,  or  interim, 
methadone  maintenance  to  patients  on  drug 
treatment  waiting  lists.  This  proposed  rule 
was  published  In  the  March  2,  1989,  Federal 
Register. 

First,  on  a  procedural  note,  the  justifica- 
tion for  requiring  comments  on  this  propos- 
al within  30  days,  instead  of  the  customary 
60  days,  is  insulting  to  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress. For  years,  I  have  been  urging  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  propose  a  comprehensive 
response  to  the  AIDS/IV  drug  epidemic 
that  is  ravaging  inner  city  minority  commu- 
nities like  the  district  I  represent.  For  years, 
the  Reagan  Administration's  silence  on  this 
issue  was  deafening.  Now.  after  years  of  ne- 
glect, the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  Is  proposing  to  unleash 
■'no-f rills"  methadone  addiction  on  these 
same  communities,  citing  "the  Imminent 
threat  to  the  public  health  posed  by  the 
HIV  epidemic"  as  justification  for  curtailing 
comment  and  debate  on  this  controversial 
proposal.  Minimum  maintenance  is  unlikely 
to  succeed  In  Its  goals,  but  it  could  have  dev- 
astating consequences  for  drug  addicts  and 
the  communities  in  which  they  live.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Department  to  take  mini- 
mum maintenance  off  the  fast  track  and 
avoid  a  tragic  mistake. 

Suljstantlvely.  the  concept  of  minimum 
maintenance  Is  seriously.  If  not  fatally, 
flawed.  The  basis  for  this  proposal  Is  the  as- 
sumption that  minimum  maintenance  will 
allow  more  addicts  Into  treatment  more 
quickly,  thereby  decreasing  Intravenous 
drug  use.  needle  sharing  and  HIV  transmis- 
sion. But.  apparently,  no  one  has  stopped  to 
ask  what  kind  of  treatment. 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
doling  out  methadone  to  addicts,  without 
providing  a  full  range  of  counseling  and  re- 
hablllUtlve  services,  will  be  effective  in  cur- 
tailing drug  use  and  needle  sharing.  In  fact, 
a  recently  published  study  cited  by  NIDA 
and  FDA  as  supporting  the  minimum  main- 
tenance approach  actually  draws  much  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  This  Intensive,  three- 
year  project  studied  six  large,  stable  metha- 
done maintenance  programs  In  the  north- 
eastern United  States,  where  the  majority 
of  IV  heroin  users  are  concentrated.  Even 
though  great  care  was  taken  to  exclude 
"transitory  or  grossly  Inadequate  pro- 
grams." the  study  found  marked  variations 
In  treatment  effectiveness  with  respect  to 
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reduction  of  IV  drug  use  and  needle  sharing. 
Program  differences,  not  patient  character- 
istics, were  of  "paramount  importance"  in 
reducing  rv  drug  usage,  the  researchers 
found.  They  concluded  that  the  most  effec- 
tive treatment  programs  were  those  that 
provided  consistent  long-term  counseling 
and  other  support  services.  Long-term  reha- 
bilitation, not  Just  methadone,  was  the  criti- 
cal factor  for  successful  methadone  mainte- 
nance treatment,  the  studied  showed. 

The  minimum  maintenance  treatment 
proposal  flies  in  the  face  of  these  findings. 
It  is  a  prescription  for  failure.  It  will  allow 
methadone  to  be  distributed  to  addicts  with- 
out any  requirements  for  counseling  or  re- 
habilitative services.  It  will  also  permit  this 
"no  frills"  methadone  distribution  without 
random  testing  to  see  if  clients  are  staying 
off  drugs.  This  is  foolhardy.  If  an  addict's 
methadone  dose  is  too  low.  he  will  continue 
to  cop  heroin  to  relieve  withdrawal  symp- 
toms. Moreover,  most  addicts  today  are  po- 
lydrug  abusers.  In  addition  to  heroin,  they 
often  use  other  drugs  which  are  not  blocked 
by  methadone,  such  as  cocaine  or  metham- 
phetamine,  and  they  use  needles  to  shoot 
these  drug  intravenously.  Under  minimum 
maintenance,  methadone  will  be  passed  out 
merely  in  the  hope  that  addicts  will  stay  off 
drugs  and  needles  without  ever  checking  to 
see  if  they  are. 

In  explaining  the  need  for  this  proposal, 
NIDA  and  FDA  say  that  minimum  mainte- 
nance is  not  intended  to  become  an  alterna- 
tive to  comprehensive  treatment.  Several  as- 
pects of  this  so-called  "interim"  mainte- 
nance, however,  appear  destined  to  ensure 
that  this  "treatment"  becomes  the  norm 
and  not  just  an  intermediate  step  to  com- 
prehensive treatment.  Stand-alone  mini- 
mum maintenance  programs  would  not  be 
permitted,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  pro- 
posal to  prevent  programs  from  reducing  or 
holding  down  the  number  of  full-service 
slots  just  to  get  more  bodies  into  "interim" 
maintenance.  In  fact,  minimum  mainte- 
nance will  encourage  such  choices.  Since 
funding  for  drug  abuse  treatment  is  already 
grossly  inadequate,  programs  will  see  mini- 
mum maintenance  as  a  way  to  "maximize" 
their  resources.  Minimum  maintenance  will 
be  a  disaster  to  the  expansion  of  compre- 
hensive treatment  services  needed  to  reha- 
bilitate drug  addicts  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  lead  decent  lives. 

This  proposal  also  sets  no  timetable  for 
the  transfer  of  patients  to  comprehensive 
treatment,  and  it  does  not  require  addicts  to 
move  out  on  interim  maintenance  into  com- 
prehensive treatment  even  when  a  slot  be- 
comes available.  Rather,  it  would  allow  ad- 
dicts to  linger  indefinitely  in  the  limbo  of 
interim  maintenance,  with  only  a  perfuncto- 
ry review  of  the  patient's  status  at  6-month 
intervals. 

Minimum  maintenance  is  the  wrong 
policy  at  the  wrong  time.  There  has  been  no 
demonstration  that  this  approach  is  effec- 
tive. Only  one  experiment  in  minimum 
maintenance  has  been  conducted— in  my 
district— and  this  program  has  not  been  ade- 
quately evaluated.  As  noted  above,  however, 
there  is  substantial  evidence  to  indicate  that 
"no  frills"  methadone  will  fail  miserably. 

Why  are  NIDA  and  FDA  proposing  a 
major,  nationwide  change  in  methadone 
regiilations  to  meet  a  problem  that  is  heavi- 
ly concentrated  in  New  York  City,  northern 
New  Jersey,  southern  Florida  and  a  few 
other  localities?  There  is  no  indication  that 
NIDA  and  FDA  have  explored  any  other  al- 
ternatives that  would  better  target  the 
problem.  For  example,  even  in  those  cities 
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that  have  treatment  programs  with  long 
waiting  lists,  there  may  be  other  programs 
that  are  under  utilized.  NIDA  and  FDA 
could  provide  technical  assistance  to  estab- 
lish central  intake  procedures  in  these 
areas.  By  keeping  track  of  available  slots, 
where  they  are  located  and  the  treatment 
modality  offered,  a  central  intake  system 
could  help  assure  the  most  efficient  use  of 
existing  resources.  For  addicts,  getting 
treatment  and  the  type  of  treatment  re- 
ceived would  not  depend  on  whose  door 
they  happened  to  walk  through.  They  could 
find  out  where  help  is  available  the  quickest 
and  also  be  made  aware  of  options  other 
than  methadone. 

Minimum  maintenance  is  being  proposed 
before  any  effort  is  made  to  see  what  can  t>e 
done  to  alleviate  treatment  shortages  with 
new  funds  recently  earmarked  by  Congress 
for  this  purpose.  "The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1988  authorized  $100  million  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  discretionary  grants  to  treatment  pro- 
grams to  reduce  waiting  lists.  For  fiscal  year 
1989.  Congress  appropriated  $75  million  for 
this  new  program,  and  the  President's  1990 
budget  requests  the  remainder.  These  funds 
should  be  allocated  to  expand  comprehen- 
sive treatment  services  for  intravenous  drug 
abusers  in  those  areas  of  the  country  where 
the  need  for  additional  treatment  capacity 
is  the  greatest  and  the  AIDS/ IV  drug  prob- 
lem is  most  severe.  The  1989  omnibus  drug 
Act  also  increased  funding  available  for  IV 
drug  treatment  under  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Block 
Grant.  If  the  additional  resources  for  these 
programs  are  not  enough  to  provide  quality 
drug  abuse  services  to  IV  drug  users,  the  Ad- 
ministration should  come  to  Congress  with 
a  realistic  proposal  of  what  is  needed.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  waste  these  scarce  treat- 
ment dollars  on  minimum  maintenance. 

Finally,  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988,  Congress  established  a  new  Director  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy  and  directed 
him  to  develop  a  comprehensive  national 
strategy  to  fight  drug  trafficking  and  abuse. 
Congress  intended  that  the  "drug  czar" 
would  work  in  concern  with  HHS  and  other 
affected  agencies  in  developing  a  national 
drug  treatment  strategy  that  would  include 
a  plan  to  deal  with  the  AIDS/IV  drug  abuse 
problem. 

Unfortunately,  before  the  new  administra- 
tion and  new  drug  czar  have  even  had  a 
chance  to  put  together  a  coherent  treat- 
ment policy,  NIDA  and  FDA  are  pursuing  a 
piecemeal  approach  to  the  AIDS/IV  drug 
problem  that  holds  little  promise  of  success. 
The  minimum  maintenance  proposal  should 
be  withdrawn. 

"No  frills"  methadone  maintenance  is  not 
drug  treatment,  and  it  will  not  reduce  the 
transmission  of  AIDS.  It  is  wishful  thinking 
that  will  waste  scarce  public  resources  with- 
out producing  any  measurable  public  health 
benefit.  It  substitutes  methadone  addiction 
for  heroin  addiction  without  giving  addicts 
any  hope  of  becoming  productive,  drug-free 
members  of  society. 

What  we  need  are  comprehensive  drug 
treatment  programs  that  address  not  only 
heroin  addiction  but  an  addict's  dependence 
on  other  drugs  as  well  and  provide  a  full 
range  of  counseling  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices. There  are  no  shortcuts  around  the 
AIDS/IV  drug  problem,  and  the  sooner  we 
accept  that,  the  sooner  we  can  begin  doing 
what  needs  to  be  done. 
Sincerely, 

Chakles  B.  Rancel, 

Chairman. 
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ITS  TIME  TO  CHANGE  THE  1872 
MINING  LAW 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLesday.  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  each  and  every  Member  to  read  the 
March  1989,  GAO  report  entitled  "Federal 
Land  Management:  T^te  Mining  Law  of  1872 
Needs  Revision."  To  some  of  you,  this  may 
sound  a  little  dull  or  arcane.  I  can  assure  you, 
it  is  not. 

This  is  a  story  of  multimillion — perhaps  bil- 
lion— dollar  Federal  giveaways. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  Federal  Government 
transferring  title  to  lands  and  mineral  rights 
under  an  antiquated  mining  law  at  1872 
prices. 

Let  me  give  you  some  real  world  examples 
of  what  Is  happenir>g: 

First,  a  310-acre  site  near  Las  Vegas  was 
patented  under  the  mining  law  in  1983  for 
$775.  Under  the  mining  law,  this  land  can  now 
be  sold  or  leased  by  the  patent  holder.  This 
land  now  has  an  estimated  market  value  of 
$1.2  million. 

Second,  a  160-acre  site  near  Keystone,  CO, 
was  patented  for  $400  In  1983;  44  acres  of 
this  site,  near  the  ski  area,  were  recently  put 
on  the  market  for  $484,000.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  entire  160  acres  is  now  $1.8  mil- 
lion. 

Third,  two  sites,  comprising  449  acres, 
again  near  Las  Vegas,  were  patented  for 
$1,124  million  in  1981.  The  estimated  value 
now  Is  over  $2  million. 

Fourth,  in  western  Colorado,  patent  holders 
sold  1 7,000  acres  of  oil  shale  land  to  major  oil 
companies  for  $37  million.  These  lands  had 
been  acquired  for  $42,500  from  the  Govern- 
ment only  weeks  t}efore  the  sale. 

It  Is  unconscionable  that  this  outrageous 
profiteering  can  and  is  taking  place  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Federal  Treasury  and  our  public 
resources.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  take 
steps  to  stop  this  practice. 

The  chart  that  appears  below  details  the 
findings  of  the  sites  Investigated  by  the  GAO. 
Keep  In  mind  that  these  patents  were  ac- 
quired for  either  $2.50  or  $5  an  acre.  With  a 
little  arithmetic,  you  can  quickly  see  the  huge 
disparity  between  the  cost  to  the  patent 
holder  and  the  potential  fair  market  value.  Of 
the  20  sites  reviewed  by  the  GAO,  the  Gov- 
ernment received  less  than  $4,500.  Present 
value  is  estimated  between  $13.8  million  and 
$47.9  million. 

Also,  keep  In  mind  that  what  you  are  seeing 
is  the  tip  of  the  icetterg.  Some  61 1  patent  ap- 
plications were  approved  In  the  past  decade. 
GAO  Investigated  20.  What  other  horror  sto- 
ries would  an  investigation  of  all  of  the  pat- 
ents reveal? 

The  GAO  came  to  a  number  of  conclusions, 
several  of  which  I  wish  to  share  with  you: 

First,  the  Federal  Government  stands  to 
lose  between  $14.4  million  and  $47.1  million  if 
12  pending  applications  are  patented,  and 
tens  of  millions  more  If  the  patent  provision  of 
the  mining  law  of  1872  is  not  amended. 
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Second,  patenting  does  not  ensure  that  a 
mineral  Claim  will  be  developed  *  *  *  escalat- 
ing land  prices  in  certain  areas  have  made  the 
act's  patent  provision  an  attractive  means  to 
acquiring  title  to  land  for  purposes  other  than 
mining. 

Third,  *  *  *  the  patent  provision  of  the 
mining  law  of  1872  clearly  runs  counter  to 
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other  national  natural  resources  policies  and 
legislation  relating  to  Federal  stewardship  and 
multiple-use  management  of  public  lands.  Pat- 
enting is  not  essential  for  mineral  exploration 
and  development. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  changes  must  be  made 
in  the  1872  mining  law  so  that  it  will  reflect 
present  day  realities  and  values.  I  am  pleased 
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that  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Rahall,  plans  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
mining  law  this  year  with  a  view  to  making 
much  needed  changes.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
work  with  him  on  this  most  important  issue. 
I'm  sure  you  will  too  when  you  read  the  GAO 
report 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  AND  ANN 
LATELL 


congratulate  them,  but  to  wish  them  happi- 
ness, joy  and  many  more  years  together. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  stand  today  to  congratu- 
late Frank  and  Ann  Latell,  two  wonderful 
people  in  my  17th  District  of  Ohio,  who  will  be 
celebrating  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  on 
April  29,  1989. 

Frank  and  Ann  were  married  in  St,  Rose 
Church  on  April  29,  1939.  Frank  is  a  very  skill- 
ful electrical  inspector  for  the  city  of  Girard 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. He  also  spent  4  years  in  the  Navy 
where  he  served  on  the  Lexington  aircraft  car- 
rier. Ann  previously  worked  as  a  t)eautician. 
She  is  very  active  in  the  community.  She 
sen/ed  2  years  with  Help  Hotline,  was  a 
member  of  the  Girard  Parent  Drug  Awareness 
League,  is  active  in  Mount  Carmel  Society  and 
her  church,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Girard 
Federated  Democratic  Women. 

Ann  and  Frank  have  three  wonderful  chil- 
dren: Genevieve  Hartman,  who  lives  in  Cozu- 
mel.  Mexico;  Mary  Teresa  Vivona  of  Flagstaff, 
AZ;  and  a  son,  Frank,  who  currently  resides  in 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  children  are  the  product 
of  the  special  love  Ann  and  Frank  have  for 
one  another.  I  personally  know  Frank  and  Ann 
and  can  attest  to  the  beautiful  relationship 
that  they  share.  In  a  society  where  divorce  is 
so  common,  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  the 
institution  of  marriage  can  and  does  last.  April 
29.  1989,  marks  a  very  special  occasion  as 
well  as  a  great  accomplishment  for  both  Ann 
and  Frank.  And,  I  stand  here  today  not  only  to 


ETHNIC  HARMONY,  NOT 

HATRED.  IS  NEEDED  IN  YUGO- 
SLAVIA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  25,  1989 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  thoughtful  and  in- 
sightful editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
concerning  the  rise  of  ethnic  tensions  in 
Yugoslavia.  Now  is  the  time  to  work  for  peace 
and  cooperation  in  that  multiethnic  country. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  inflame  the  ancient 
ethnic  passions  which  will  only  rekindle  vio- 
lence and  separatist  causes  in  Yugoslavia. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  goals  and 
ambitions  of  Slobodan  Milosevic,  the  current 
head  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Serbia.  He 
appears  to  be  determined  to  reshape  Yugo- 
slavia and,  in  the  process,  promote  himself 
and  Serbia  in  positions  of  domination  and 
control  in  a  politically  fragile  nation. 

The  autonomous  Provinces  of  Kosovo  and 
Vosvodina  were  Milosevic's  first  targets  and 
he  succeeded  in  taking  away  some  of  the 
legal  autonomy  that  they  had  maintained  over 
the  years.  Deaths,  violence,  and  deep  resent- 
ment among  the  ethnic  Albanians  in  the 
Kosovo  regkjn  are  the  results  of  his  efforts 
against  that  province. 

Mr.  Milosevic's  efforts  are  disturt)ing  the  fine 
balance  established  in  the  1974  constitution 
for  that  country.  At  that  time,  eight  provinces 
and  two  autonomous  regions  were  created. 
The  cun-ent  eHorts  to  upset  that  finely  tuned 
balance  can  quickly  destabilize  that  country 
and  cruelly  divide  Yugoslavia  into  a  collection 


of  small  and  weak  ethnic  states.  The  people 
of  Yugoslavia  do  not  want  this  to  happen  and 
will  not  benefit  from  the  dissolution  of  tt>eir 
country. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  who  share  my  con- 
cern about  the  future  of  Yugoslavia. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  10,  1989] 
Bullying  in  the  Balkans 

Only  a  cynical  demagog:ue  would  reckless- 
ly Inflame  ancient  ethnic  hatreds  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  political  ambitions.  Sollw- 
dan  Milosevic,  Serbia's  Communist  Party 
chief  and  thus  the  leader  of  Yugoslavia's 
largest  component  republic,  has  done  just 
that. 

Most  recently  he  magnified  his  dangerous 
mischief.  Backed  by  troops  and  armed 
police,  he  suppressed  local  resistance  to  his 
drive  against  the  legal  autonomy  of  Kosovo, 
an  ethnic  Albanian  enclave  within  Serbia. 
At  least  24  people.  Including  two  policemen 
were  killed. 

Yugoslavia's  survival  as  a  federal  republic 
depends  on  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  his- 
torically hostile  ethnic  groups.  The  quarrel- 
some collection  of  mini-states  that  preceded 
modem  Yugoslavia  made  'Balkanization" 
synonymous  with  chronic  division  and  con- 
flict. Their  feuds  also  l)ecame  a  flashpoint 
for  wider  European  war. 

Mr.  Milosevic,  47  years  old,  started  out  as 
an  Industrial  and  financial  executive  and 
only  l)ecame  Serbia's  Communist  Party  boss 
In  1987.  Since  then  he  has  pressed  a  relent- 
less political  campaign,  complete  with  mass 
rallies,  fiery  rhetoric  and  bureaucratic 
purges,  all  aimed  at  making  Serbia,  and  its 
party  leader,  supreme  in  a  reshaped  Yugo- 

Already  he  has  forced  changes  in  the  lead- 
ership of  Kosovo  and  Vojvodina.  another 
autonomous  province  within  Serbia,  and  in 
the  neighboring  republic  of  Montenegro. 
But  thus  far  Mr.  Milosevic's  efforts  to 
impose  his  wiU  at  the  national  level  have 
Ijeen  rebuffed. 
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His  wlllinKneas  to  pUy  to  ethnic  and  sec- 
tarian feelings  has  caused  considerable  un- 
easiness in  Yugoslavia's  Roman  Catholic  re- 
publics. Croatia  and  Slovenia.  The  latter  is 
also  the  country's  most  economically  ad- 
vanced and  politically  enlightened  region. 

Critics  fear  that  Mr.  Milosevic  and  his 
allies  could  build  a  bloc  combining  Serbia. 
Kosovo.  Vojvodina  and  the  two  other  Or- 
thodox Christian  republics.  Montenegro  and 
Macedonia,  and  then,  with  backing  from  the 
armed  forces,  become  Yugoslavia's  unchal- 
lenged master. 

Past  reports  of  Yugoslavia's  imminent 
breakdown  have  proved  premature.  The 
forces  now  arrayed  against  Mr.  Milosevic's 
pretensions  are  themselves  considerable. 
Yet  his  course  is  worrisome,  for  Yugoslavia 
and  for  its  neighbors— none  of  whom  are 
eager  to  see  the  Balkans  turned  into  The 
Balkans  once  again. 


SUPPORT  MINORITY  BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE 


UMI 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

or  MAKTLANO 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thiesday,  April  25,  19S9 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  100th 
Congress,  I  introduced  legislation  to  establish 
the  Mirxxity  Busir>ess  Development  Adminis- 
tration within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  to  clarify  the  relationshtp  between  such 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration [SBA].  Thanks  to  the  assistance  of 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
and  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  legislation  made  it  through  the 
committee  process  and  was  passed  on  the 
fkxx  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Howev- 
er, the  Senate  companion  legislation  was  not 
considered  further  than  tf>e  appropnate 
Senate  committee,  and  I  have  tfierefore  re- 
Introduced  the  legislation  as  H.R.  1769  in  the 
101st  Congress. 

Administration  proposals  to  transfer  the  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Ager>cy  [MBDA], 
which  now  exist  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce pursuant  to  a  1969  Executive  order,  to 
the  SBA  are  what  led  to  my  initial  effort  to 
codify  the  Agerx^y.  Transfer  proposals  had 
been  a  part  of  admirustration  budget  propos- 
als since  1987,  and  rrotwithstanding  congres- 
sional action  to  the  contrary,  the  outgoing 
President's  fiscal  year  1990  budget  called  for 
more  of  the  same. 

The  new  administration,  however,  has  indi- 
cated an  interest  in  reinvigorating  the  MBDA 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  first 
step  in  this  task,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  codifica- 
tion of  this  Ager)cy.  Otce  ttie  MBDA  is  placed 
on  solid  ground  and  recognized  as  servirtg  a 
separate  and  distinct  business  community,  the 
commitment  to  aiding  mirwrity  business  will  be 
on  its  way  to  t)ecoming  a  fundamental,  Inte- 
grated part  of  the  American  economic  system. 

The  MBDA  was  established  to  coordinate 
and  implement  specialty  designed  programs 
for  mirKxity  business  enterprises.  It  serves  as 
a  means  to  contribute  to  the  establishment, 
preservation,  and  strengthening  of  these  en- 
terprises by  arranging  loan  packages,  contract 
agreements,  and  other  resources  for  minority 
busirtesses  In  need  of  assistance.  The  Agency 
seeks  to  protect  the  fundamental  nghts  of  mi- 
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nority  businesses  to  fully  partk:ipate  in  this  Na- 
tion's economk:  structure.  Yet,  the  potential  of 
this  Agency  has  yet  to  be  fully  realized  tie- 
cause  of  decreases  in  funding  and  shortsight- 
edr)ess  in  terms  of  the  Agency's  proper  place. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inspired  that  the  current 
administration  may  be  ready  to  realize  the  ne- 
cessity and  purpose  of  an  agency  such  as  the 
MBDA.  I  hope  my  colleagues  today  will,  as 
well,  join  me  in  riding  the  MBDA  of  its  vulnera- 
ble status  by  cosponsonng  the  Minority  Busi- 
ness Development  Act  of  1989.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  bring  control  of  this  Agency  within 
greater  reach  of  the  Congress  and  provide 
ourselves  with  the  chance  to  play  a  direct  role 
in  the  furthering  and  strengthening  of  the 
Agency's  goals  and  objectives.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to  this 
effort.  This  minority  twsiness  community  de- 
serves nothing  less. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  KENNETH  J.  CLEVELAND. 
MAYOR  OP  THE  CITY  OP  BELL- 
FLOWER.  CA 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  today  to  rise  and  pay  tribute  to 
Kenneth  Cleveland,  a  constituent  and  friernJ  of 
mine,  who  has  just  ended  his  tenure  as  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Bellflower. 

AltfKHjgh  he  wrapped  up  his  term  as  mayor 
on  April  10,  a  position  he  has  occupied  since 
1988,  Ken  has  been  servir>g  on  the  Bellflower 
city  council  since  1986,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  until  his  term  expires  in  1990.  This  is 
not,  however,  Ken's  first  round  of  service  to 
tf>e  people  of  Bellflower. 

Ken  first  took  a  seat  on  the  city  council  in 
1970.  He  occupied  that  position  until  1978. 
During  that  period,  he  sen/ed  twice  as  mayor, 
the  first  time  from  1972  to  1973,  and  the 
second  time  from  1977  until  1978.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  his  service  in  city  government,  the 
people  of  Bellflower  have  been  served  by  Ken 
Clevelarxl  in  other  ways  as  well. 

As  a  private  businessman.  Ken  ClevelarnJ  is 
(amillar  to  anyone  who  has  had  dealings  with 
Hammond  Lumt>er  and  Cleveland  Develop)- 
ment.  Inc.  Some  know  him  through  his  mem- 
bership and  presidency  at  the  Bellflower 
Chamt)er  of  Commerce.  Others  may  know  his 
wife,  Judy,  or  their  four  children.  And  after  44 
years  as  a  resident  of  Bellflower,  a  good  many 
people  know  Ken  Cleveland  as  neighbor. 

Ken  has  also  served  the  people  of  the  area 
in  other  ways  as  well.  He  has  t>een  a  delegate 
to  California  Contract  Cities  Association,  the 
Central  Water  Basin  Water  Association,  the 
County  Sanitation  District  No.  2,  the  California 
League  of  Cities,  and  the  Private  Industry 
Council,  southeast  Los  Angeles  County  serv- 
ice delrvery  area. 

If  everything  I  have  just  mentioned  is  not 
enough.  Ken  Cleveland  has  had  the  honor  to 
serve  as  president  of  the  Bellflower  Kiwanis 
Club,  and  as  past  member  in  the  Bellflower 
Little  League  and  Bellflower  Pony  League.  I 
think  that  all  of  my  colleagues  who  reflect 
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upon  what  I  have  said  with  recognize  a  record 
of  distinction  when  they  look  at  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  man. 

My  wife  Lee  joins  me  in  extending  our  most 
sincere  thanks  and  congratulations  to  Mayor 
Ken  Cleveland,  for  his  years  of  dedication  and 
commitment  to  the  citizens  of  Bellflower.  We 
also  wish  Ken,  his  wife  Judy,  and  their  chil- 
dren, all  the  best  In  the  years  to  come. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  CIVILIAN  AND 
MIUTARY  DISABLED  DEPEND- 
ENTS DISQUALIFIED  FROM 
BENEFITS  DUE  TO  BRIEF  MAR- 
RIAGES 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  provide  help  to  the  disabled 
dependents  of  civilian  and  military  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  case  where 
the  disabled  dependent  is  temporarily  married 
and  thus  loses  entitlement  to  the  needed  ben- 
efits. 

This  Is  a  generic  bill.  The  need  for  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  constituent 
whose  son  suffered  a  severe  mental  trauma 
and  was  determlr>ed  by  Navy  doctors  to  be 
disabled  before  reaching  the  age  of  18.  The 
son  tf>en  married  for  a  brief  time  when  he  was 
atx>ut  21;  the  marriage  ended  shortly  thereaf- 
ter. But  under  the  current  law,  the  disabled 
son's  benefits  have  ended  forever.  As  the 
mother  wrote  me: 

I've  spent  sleepless  nights  for  several 
years  worrying  over  what  will  become  of  my 
disabled  son  after  I  pass  on  (I  am  73).  My 
husband  had  l>een  with  the  Navy  over  25 
years.  I  toss  and  turn  every  night  wondering 
how  my  son  can  survive  on  his  "below  pov- 
erty level"  disability  check. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  can  be  consid- 
ered favorably. 


FLAG  DESERVES  RESPECT  OP 
ALL  AMERICANS 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOITRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  much  attention  has  been  focused  on 
two  Incidents  involving  the  desecration  of  our 
most  precious  national  symbol.  At  the  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago,  a  student  drew  outrage 
from  veterans,  politicians,  and  others  by  dis- 
playing an  American  flag  stretched  on  the 
floor.  On  March  21,  the  Supreme  Court  heard 
arguments  in  Texas  against  Johnson,  a  case 
in  which  the  defendants  challenged  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  Texas  law  that  prohibits  the 
desecration,  mutilation,  and  destruction  of  our 
flag. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  unfortunate  events 
will  remir>d  us  of  the  respect  we  owe  to  our 
flag  and  the  men  and  wonnen  who  have  de- 
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fended  it.  In  an  address  on  Flag  Day  in  1915, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  said: 

The  flag  is  the  embodiment,  not  of  senti- 
ment, but  of  history.  It  represents  the  expe- 
riences made  by  men  and  women,  the  expe- 
riences of  those  who  do  and  live  under  that 
flag. 

Indeed,  the  unfurling  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  has  marked  significant  events  in  Amer- 
ican history.  From  Mount  Suribachi  on  Iwo 
Jima  on  March  16,  1945,  to  the  Apollo  11 
landing  on  the  Moon  on  July  20,  1969,  the 
flag  has  been  a  symbol  of  achievement  as 
well  as  hope  for  the  future. 

The  sight  of  the  flag  rippling  in  the  wind  has 
also  served  as  encouragement  for  other  im- 
portant events  in  our  history.  The  vision  of  this 
symbol  fluttering  in  the  eariy  morning  breeze 
at  Fort  McHenry  inspired  a  young  Washington 
attorney  named  Francis  Scott  Key  to  pen  the 
poem  that  became  our  national  anthem. 

For  more  than  200  years,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  risked  their  lives  so  that  we  might 
remain  free  under  this  flag.  Veterans  know 
best  the  price  of  peace  and  freedom  that  we 
enjoy  today.  They  have  carried  the  torch  of 
democracy  for  our  country,  putting  their  lives 
on  the  line  for  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  our  Nation,  under  the  flag. 

Our  fallen  American  heroes,  those  who 
have  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice,  also  reflect 
the  fact  that  democracy  is  not  a  gift,  but  a 
constant  challenge. 

Of  our  flag,  Massachusetts  Senator  Charles 
Sumner  wrote  in  1867: 

He  must  l)e  cold  indeed,  who  can  look 
upon  Its  folds  rippling  in  the  breeze  without 
pride  of  country.  If  in  a  foreign  land,  the 
flag  is  companionship,  and  country  itself, 
with  all  its  endearments. 

The  flag  is  indeed  companionship  to  our 
sen/icemen  stationed  around  the  world.  It  rep- 
resents the  land,  government,  people  and 
ideals  of  our  great  Nation.  It  is  a  constant  re- 
mainder of  the  freedoms  for  which  our  veter- 
ans aid  fallen  American  heroes  have  fought 
during  our  wars. 

Our  flag  is  also  the  embodiment  of  our 
American  heritage.  In  1777,  the  Continental 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  stating  that  the 
new  American  flag  should  have  13  stars  and 
stripes  representing  the  Original  Colonies. 
After  adding  two  stars  and  stripes  in  1794, 
Congress  decided  that  a  15-stripe  flag  would 
be  used  after  May  1,  1795. 

After  more  States  were  added  to  the  Union, 
Navy  Capt.  Samuel  Chester  Reid  suggested 
maintaining  a  flag  of  13  stripes  and  adding  a 
star  for  each  State.  Congress  accepted  this 
proposal  in  1818,  and  the  current  design  was 
established  when  the  50th  star  was  added  in 
1960. 

Each  June  14,  we  Americans  formally  take 
the  time  to  honor  the  foundation,  tradition, 
and  ideals  of  this  country  by  paying  tribute  to 
our  flag.  Although  we  set  aside  this  day  to  pay 
homage  to  this  national  symbol,  we  cannot 
limit  our  tribute  to  only  one  day  of  the  year. 

In  schools  across  our  Nation,  many  stu- 
dents recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  before 
classes  each  morning.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives commences  business  each  day  by 
pledging  allegiance  to  our  flag. 

Our  children  must  be  taught  to  respect  the 
flag  not  only  in  our  schools,  but  by  our  exam- 
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pie.  We  must  instruct  them  to  allow  proper 
methods  by  which  to  display  and  salute  our 
flag.  Just  as  important,  we  must  stress  the  ap- 
propriate uses  of  our  national  colors.  Veterans 
groups.  Scouting  organizations,  and  other 
groups  are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts 
in  this  fundamental  endeavor. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  responded 
to  these  incidents  with  legislation  denouncing 
flag  desecration.  The  Senate  unanimously 
passed  a  measure  that  would  make  it  a  crime 
to  display  the  American  flag  on  the  floor  or 
ground.  1  have  cosponsored  legislation  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  flag 
desecration  is  not  speech  protected  by  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Texas  law  challenged  by  Mr.  Johnson 
is  similar  to  other  State  and  Federal  laws  pun- 
ishing those  who  desecrate  this  most  precious 
national  symbol.  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
laws  expressing  penalties  for  willful  and  know- 
ing desecration  of  the  flag  should  be  strictly 
enforced. 

We  must  encourage  our  children  and  every 
future  generation  to  value  the  freedoms  we 
enjoy  and  the  pride  of  being  an  American.  We 
must  instill  in  them  a  strong  sense  of  the  her- 
itage embodied  in  this  flag.  Finally,  we  must 
ensure  that  they  continue  to  recognize  and 
honor  the  great  sacrifices  made  by  previous 
generations  of  Americans,  Americans  who 
gave  their  lives  so  we  could  live  free. 
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GRADUATE  MEDICAL  EDUCA- 
TION: MEDICARE  FUNDS  MUST 
BE  TIED  TO  GERIATRIC 
TRAINING 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  RICHARD  J. 
ONDREYKA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRARCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
great  honor  that  1  stand  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Rev.  Richard  J.  Ondreyka,  the  Slovak  Com- 
munity of  Greater  Cleveland's  choice  for 
Slovak  Man  of  the  Year  1989. 

Reverend  Ondreyka  first  attended  St.  Greg- 
ory Seminary  in  Cincinnafi  and  St.  Mary  Semi- 
nary in  Cleveland.  He  then  attended  Ashland 
College  in  Ashland  and  St.  John  College  in 
Cleveland.  On  December  18,  1954,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  by  Archibishop 
Edward  F.  Hoban.  Since  then  he  has  been 
most  admirably  serving  the  religious  needs  of 
the  people  in  several  communities  throughout 
Ohio.  Cun-ently,  he  is  pastor  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  Church  in  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  true  honor  to  pay  tribute 
to  Reverend  Ondreyka.  He  is  a  fine  man  and 
a  truly  magnificent  religious  leader.  Please  join 
me  today  in  extending  to  Rev.  Richard  J.  On- 
dreyka our  congratulations  for  receiving  the 
1989  Slovak  Man  of  the  Year  Award  and  our 
deepest  appreciation  for  the  lifetime  he  has 
dedicated  to  serving  the  people  of  our  com- 
munities. 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatk^n  which  I  believe  will  greatly 
enhance  this  Nation's  ability  to  provkle  for  the 
special  medical  care  needs  of  our  large  and 
ever  growing  older  population.  It  will  establish 
the  proper  prominent  position  of  geriatrics,  the 
field  of  medicine  dealing  with  the  problems 
and  diseases  of  older  people,  in  graduate 
medical  education  supported  by  the  Medrcare 
Program. 

In  1965,  by  amending  the  Social  Security 
Act,  we  established  Medicare,  the  health  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged.  This  vitally  im- 
portant program,  which  celebrates  its  20th  an- 
niversary this  summer,  has  been  instrumental 
in  improving  the  quality  of  health  care  offered 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens.  Medicare  has 
also  contributed  significantly  to  a  most  impor- 
tant function  in  our  society— the  training  of 
those  who  provide  medical  care  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Medicare  support  of  graduate  medical 
education  has  helped  our  Nation  to  strengthen 
what  is  and  has  tieen  the  best  medical  educa- 
tion system  in  the  world.  It  has  offered  oppor- 
tunities to  thousands  of  young  doctors  to 
learn  specialized  skills  so  that  they  might  go 
on  to  offer  Americans  the  best  medical  care 
available. 

There  is,  however,  a  sad  irony  to  the  suc- 
cess enjoyed  by  Medicare's  support  for  gradu- 
ate medical  education.  Medicare  is  the  health 
insurance  program  for  the  elderiy.  Yet,  not  $1 
of  what  this  year  will  be  some  $3.6  billion  in 
Medicare  money  pakj  in  support  of  medical 
education  is  required  to  go  toward  training  in 
geriatrics.  In  fact,  most  institutions  receiving 
reimbursement  from  Medicare  for  GME  offer 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  graduate  tt^aining 
in  the  field  of  geriati-ic  medrcine.  The  number 
of  graduate  fellowships  in  geriatrics  pales  in 
comparison  to  those  in  other  medical  special- 
ties. For  example,  in  1983  while  there  were 
some  800  doctors  beginning  graduate  fellow- 
ships in  cardiology,  there  were  a  mere  50  be- 
ginning the  like  in  geriatrics. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  projected  a  need  of  up 
to  10,000  physician  faculty  members  to  meet 
the  educational  responsibilities  of  medical 
schools  in  aging.  The  same  report  indicates 
cun^ent  staffing  levels  are  woefully  short  of 
these  needs.  Currently  only  250  to  300  full- 
time  physicians  are  involved  in  teaching  some 
aspect  of  geriatric  medcine,  one-fortieth  of 
the  projected  need.  It  is  truly  a  sad  commen- 
tary that,  despite  the  population  served  by 
Medicare  and  the  critical  shortage  of  geriatri- 
cians, there  is  today  so  little  graduate  training 
in  geriatrics  supported  by  Medicare. 

To  begin  to  address  this  clear  shortcoming, 
the  legislation  I  am  inti-oducing  today  will 
make  Medicare  reimbursement  for  reasonable 
direct  costs  associated  with  graduate  medical 
education    conditional    upon    a    hospital    or 
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stuiled  nursing  facility  having  In  place  Mnthin  3 
years  a  residerx:y  training  program  in  the  field 
of  geriatric  medicine  as  well  as  a  certain 
number  of  fellowships  in  genatrics.  It  man- 
dates that  our  graduate  medical  education 
system  recognize  and  respond  to  the  large 
and  growing  need  for  physicians  specially 
trairwd  In  the  needs  of  our  skyrocketing  elder- 
ly population.  Recognizing  the  overwhelming 
need  for  Increased  attention  to  the  special 
needs  of  tf>e  thousands  of  mentally,  retarded, 
deveiopmentally  disabled,  and  mentally  retard- 
ed elderty  Americans,  this  legislation  also  re- 
quires ttw  Secretary  of  Health  ar>d  Human 
Services  to  erxxxxage  an  emphasis  In  these 
areas  witNn  the  residency  programs  and  fel- 
lowsbips  to  be  established. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing tbis  timely  and  important  legislation  which 
will  place  tf>e  study  of  aging  in  its  proper 
prominent  F>lace  in  this  Nation's  health  insur- 
arx:e  program  for  the  aged  at  no  additional 
cost  to  Vne  American  taxpayer. 


CENTENNIAL  OP  MAXWELL 
ANDERSON 


UMI 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2S.  19S9 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  marks 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Maxwell 
Anderson.  tf>e  most  American  of  our  play- 
wrights. It  Is  Indeed  appropriate  that  as  we 
celetxate  ttie  200th  anniversary  of  Congress, 
we  honor  a  dramatist  born  at  the  halfway 
point  m  our  history.  For  Maxwell  Anderson's 
works  personified  ttve  fears,  the  hopes,  arxj 
the  aspirations  of  the  An>erica  people. 

We  In  IMew  York's  mid-Hudson  Valley  take 
special  pride  In  Maxwell  Anderson,  for  he  lived 
arxj  worked  among  us  in  RocklarxJ  County 
and  we  are  proud  to  have  had  him  as  a  neigh- 
bor. He  borrowed  $500  from  a  Nyack.  NY, 
bartk  in  1922  to  purchase  3  acres  and  a  wa- 
terfall In  New  City.  By  1953,  "Current  Biogra- 
phy"  reported,  "fie  owns  60  acres  and  the 
same  waterfall  ' 

In  Rockland  County,  Maxwell  Anderson 
wrote  his  plays,  in  a  10  by  12  foot  shack  In 
back  of  his  home.  His  first  drafts,  always  writ- 
ten In  kxigharxl  in  a  ledger  book,  required 
very  little  rewriting.  According  to  "Twentieth 
Century  Authors,"  "fie  has  ne>der  written  a 
play  ttiat  has  failed  to  entertain  and  to  stimu- 
late some  portion  of  ttie  theatergoing  public  " 

Maxwell  Anderson's  first  play,  "White 
Desert, "  did  not  do  very  well  with  either  the 
critics  or  ttie  public.  His  second  play.  "What 
Price  Gkxy?,"  cowhtten  with  Laurence  Stal- 
Kngs,  was  an  Instant  sensatk>n.  It  Is  remem- 
bered today,  65  years  after  its  first  presenta- 
tion, as  one  of  the  most  searing  and  reallstk: 
depictions  of  «var  aver  produced  on  the  Anien- 
can  stage. 

For  over  three  decades  after  ttiat  Initial  suc- 
cess. Maxwell  Anderson's  plays  again  and 
agam  touched  ttie  nerve  of  theatergoers.  A 
partial  list  recalls  ttie  gkxy  which  was  the 
stage  from  the  1920s  through  the  1950s: 
"Elizabeth  tfie  Queen,"  "Mary  of  Scotland," 
"Knickertiocker    Holiday."     "Candle    in    the 
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wind,"  "'The  Eve  of  St.  Mark,"  "Joan  of  Lor- 
raine," and  "'Tfie  Bad  Seed." 

"Both  Your  Houses,"  produced  in  1933, 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  and  was  quite 
cntical  of  our  Congress  The  late  Carl  Carmer, 
a  writer  wfio  also  fiokls  a  special  place  In  the 
hearts  of  the  mid-Hudson  Valley,  wrote  that 
"Both  Your  Houses."  "uses  expertly  the  de- 
vices of  tfie  tfieatre  to  say  something  forc- 
ibly " 

The  following  year,  Andersons  play  "Valley 
Forge"'  prompted  Time  magazine  to  devote  a 
cover  story  to  ttie  playwnght.  Time  noted  that 
"'Mr.  Anderson's  feelings  about  historical  plays 
Is  tfiat  tfie  form  Is  only  useful  when  It  Is  relat- 
ed to  a  problem  of  tfie  present."' 

For  "WInterset,"  Maxwell  Anderson  won  tfie 
1936  Drama  Critics'  Circle  Award.  He  repeat- 
ed that  feat  tfie  following  year,  winning  again 
for  "High  Tor,'"  a  play  that  Is  held  In  especially 
high  esteem  by  Rockland  residents,  for  it  Is 
set  In  our  County.  Current  Biography  wrote  in 
1942  that  ""High  Tor,"  altfiough  a  comedy, 
"has  a  warning  message:  Tfie  hero  yields  In 
his  fight  against  the  spiritless  industrialism 
around  him.  In  the  end  he  sells  the  symtxjl  of 
his  struggle.  High  Tor— a  mountain  (In  Haver- 
straw,  New  York)  whk:h  he  inherited— to  the 
trap  rock  company  •  •  •  •■ 

In  his  acceptance  speech  for  "High  Tor's" 
Critics'  Circle  Award,  Mr.  Anderson  stated 
tfiat.  In  tfie  tfieater,  "the  better  you  think  you 
are  tfie  harder  tfie  floor  will  seem  to  you  when 
you  hit  It,  as  you  surely  will." 

Anotfier  Anderson  play,  "Key  Largo,"  has 
been  immortalized  for  future  generations  by 
the  motion  pMCture  version  featunng  Humphrey 
Bogart,  Lauren  Bacall,  and  Edward  G.  Robin- 
son 

Maxwell  Anderson  was  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  In 
1950.  On  that  occasion,  he  stated:  "So  long 
as  weapons  of  war  were  comparatively  Ineffi- 
cient men  couM  afford  to  hate  each  other.  But 
when  we  begin  to  use  hydrogen  bombs  It's 
possible  that  tfie  survivors  will  be  few  or  none. 
If  men  have  got  to  the  point  where  they  can 
achieve  anything  tfiey  can  Imagine,  mayt>e 
tfiey  will  b^in  to  Imagine  the  most  difficult 
thing  of  all,  a  way  to  get  along  without  wars." 

Maxwell  Anderson  passed  away  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1959,  but  his  works  live  on.  In  a  tribute 
this  past  Sunday,  Washington  Post  theater 
critic  Richard  L.  Coe  wrote:  "So  tfiough  Max- 
well Anderson's  life  ended  30  years  ago,  his 
plays  live  on  with  strangely  contemporary 
themes."  Mr.  Coe  calls  Maxwell  Anderson  "a 
man  with  a  mind  and  a  vision  in  many  ways 
ahead  of  his  time."" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  host  a  cere- 
mony In  the  Library  of  Congress  tomorrow 
evening  honoring  Maxwell  Anderson.  Mr.  An- 
dersons  widow  will  be  there,  as  will  his  three 
sons,  and  as  will  the  first  lady  of  tfie  Annerican 
theater.  Miss  Helen  Hayes.  They  will  present 
Dr.  James  H.  Billlngton,  Librarian  of  Congress, 
with  an  original  manuscript  of  "Both  Your 
Houses,"  tfie  prize-winning  play  that  lam- 
pooned Congress.  It  is  a  tribute  to  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  that  Congress  can  now  honor 
a  man  wfio  pointed  to  our  foibles. 

Mr  Speaker,  tomorrow's  ceremony  would 
not  be  possible  were  It  not  for  the  hard  work 
of  tfie  Maxwell  Anderson  Centennial  Celebra- 
tk>n.  Spearheaded  by  Miss  Helen  Hayes  and 
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by  Dr.  Martin  F.  Schwartz,  tfie  fiard-driving 
chair  of  business  at  Rockland  County  Commu- 
nity College,  the  celebration  has  treated  our 
region  to  a  full  year  of  events  underscoring 
the  remarkable  career  of  Maxwell  Anderson, 
Rockland  County  Community  College,  under 
the  skilled  leadership  of  Dr.  F.  Tfiomas  Clark, 
has  been  the  focal  point  of  the  Maxwell  An- 
derson Centennial  festivities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
join  with  us  in  celebrating  the  career  of  this 
outstanding  dramatist,  a  man  ahead  of  his 
own  time. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRIME  MINISTER 
MICHAEL  NORMAN  MANLEY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

Of  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
nse  to  pay  honor  and  tribute  to  the  new  Prime 
Minister  of  Jamaica,  Michael  Norman  Manley. 
Prime  Minister  Manley  first  achieved  national 
recognition  in  the  1950's  for  his  very  skillful 
negotiation  of  labor  disputes.  In  1962  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Senate,  the  upper  house  in 
Jamaica's  bicameral  legislature  and  7  years 
later  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was  here  that  he  spoke  out  in  favor  of 
Caribbean  regionalism.  He  felt  that  "national 
survival,  like  business  survival,  is  a  matter  of 
margins.  Regionalism  can  provide  the  frame- 
work in  which  International  markets  are  In- 
creased, external  bargaining  power  enhanced, 
and  International  recognition  maximized." 

Michael  Manley  first  became  Prime  Minister 
in  1972  and  now  has  returned,  taking  charge 
of  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  countries  in 
the  Caribbean  with  an  economy  that  is  stead- 
ily on  the  rise.  He  is  a  compassionate  man 
who  genuinely  cares  about  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Jamaica,  especially  that  of  the  poor. 
He  has  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  will  and 
intelligence  that  I  know  will  enable  him  to  yield 
much  success  In  this  term  as  Prime  Minister. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  speak  of  a 
great  leader  such  as  Prime  Minister  Michael 
Manley  and  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  and  my  colleagues  an 
article  from  the  Carib  News  which  speaks  of 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  Jamaica.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  you  and  ask  that  If  be  re- 
printed in  the  Congressional  Record. 
(Prom  the  Carib  News.  N.Y.  Week  Ending 
Mar.  7.  1989] 

Michael  Manley— Acknowuxsed  Leader  of 
Developing  World 

(By  Prof.  Rex  Nettleford) 
Michael  Manley.  Prime  Minister-designate 
of  Jamaica,  is  described  in  various  ways  by 
the  international  press.  This  is  done  in  the 
understandable  effort  to  pigeon-hole  him  in 
a  cubicle  that  can  have  him  fit  neatly  into 
the  North  Atlantic's  perception  of  the 
planet  as  a  place  divided  between  something 
called  capitalism  and  that  other  thing  called 
communism— Ijetween  what  used  to  be  Mr. 
Reagan's  (and  now  Mr.  Bush's)  Oval  Office 
and  Mr.  Gorbachev's  Kremlin  with  its  re- 
puted Caribtiean  outhouse  in  Havana. 

Mr.  Manley  has  always  defined  such  sim- 
plistic categorization  and  has  given  to  the 
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a>  Leader  of 


volcabulary  of  politics  the  notion  of  "the 
third  path. "  But  he  has  also  been  long 
tuned  into  a  tradition  of  Jamaican  and  West 
Indian  Politics  which  sets  greater  store  by 
the  indigenous  discoveries  of  self  and  socie- 
ty rather  than  by  hallowed  imports  which 
admittedly  find  fertile  soil  in  these  parU 
but  which  can  just  as  easily  get  buried 
under  the  pragmatism  collective  wisdom  of 
the  mass  of  our  population. 

Mr.  Manley's  return  may  well  be  seen  as  a 
celebration  of  such  common  sense.  How  ef- 
fectively he  performs  from  here  on  is.  how- 
ever, the  core  of  the  challenge  he  faces.  De- 
spite his  legendary  popularity  among  the 
masses  and  the  ancestral  pedigree  he  enjoys 
as  a  member  of  Jamaica's  leading  political/ 
cultural  family,  he  is  human  enough  to  be 
insecure  even  with  power.  For  he  knows 
that  he  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  for  all 
their  submission  to  his  charismatic  powers, 
are  never  slow  to  remind  him  that  they  are 
also  his  employer. 

He  has  always  haunted  us  with  his  gift  of 
contradictions.  We  will  remember  that  al- 
though he  lost  an  election  in  1980  by  an 
overwhelming  defeat  (i.e.  if  we  count  seats 
rather  than  popular  votes),  he  has  remained 
the  most  popular  leader  among  his  country- 
men. How  often  have  we  heard  people  ful- 
minating against  him  behind  his  back,  even 
threatening  to  do  him  in  for  his  acts  of  com- 
mission during  the  70s.  only  to  melt  in  admi- 
ration, if  not  uncontrollable  adoration,  the 
moment  he  appears?  They  hate  themselves 
for  being  so  vulnerable  and  love  him  for 
being  such  a  "lovable  rascal."  Added  to  this 
is  his  tremendous  gift  of  persuasion  and  ad- 
vocacy honed  not  in  a  School  of  Law,  but 
around  the  bargaining  tables  where  for 
nearly  two  decades  he  performed  as  a 
shaper  of  the  modem  industrial  relations 
system  of  Jamaica. 

He  was  to  develop,  for  many  in  the  wider 
society  and  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
Caribbean,  into  a  model  representative  of 
some  of  the  finest  things  that  have  emerged 
in  the  expression  of  Caribbean  life  and  de- 
velopment over  the  past  50  years  at  least. 
He  represents,  as  well,  much  that  has  long 
been  the  hope  of  humanity  wherever 
human  beings  have  struggled  against  sever- 
ance from  decency  and  suffering  in  oppres- 
sion. ,  _,  ^ 
For  Michael  Manley  is  an  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  developing  world,  and  more 
specifically  of  the  developing  Caribbean  (re- 
cently downgraded  into  a  Basin).  He.  after 
all.  served  as  Prime  Minister  of  one  of  the 
most  challenging  little  countries  which  he 
inherited  with  all  the  concerns  and  prob- 
lems faced  by  countries  which  belong  to  the 
so-called  Third  World. 

Thoee  concerns  and  problems  have  not 
disappeared  in  any  significant  way  since  he 
demitted  office  in  1980  which,  in  part,  ac- 
counU  for  his  return  in  1989.  His  vision  for 
humanity's  future  remains  as  relevant  and 
immediate  as  they  were  in  1970  when  he 
started  to  speak  out,  having  spent  long  and 
arduous  years  of  apprenticeship  in  trade  un- 
ionism which  deepened  his  insights  into  the 
human  condition  and  fueled  his  convictions 
about  the  rightness  of  his  objectives. 

His  efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  for 
the  people  of  his  country  were  to  be  inti- 
mately linked  with  the  wider  struggle  for 
improved  conditions  for  the  poor  of  the 
world,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  saw  the 
problems  as  all  forming  a  totality  and  the 
likely  solutions  as  interdependent. 

It  iB  a  view  that  came  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated  by  supporters  and  detrac- 
tors alike  much  later  than  he  and  many 
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others  had  hoped;  but  this  merely  con- 
firmed the  rightness  of  the  vision  and  the 
determination  and  fixity  of  purpose  of  the 
warrior. 

He  can  be  untiring  and  exasperatingly 
stubborn  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  firmly 
believes  in.  It  has  been  said  that  at  all  times 
he  demonstrates  an  originality  of  expression 
and  is  often  an  inspiration  to  the  faint- 
hearted. His  commitment  to  that  form  of 
democracy  which  exalts  cooperation  and 
consultation,  the  right  to  dissent  and  peace- 
ful coexistence  over  authoritarianism  and 
violence  in  the  resolution  of  conflict,  is  im- 
patient of  debate  as  he  would  put  it. 

His  return  to  national  leadership  should 
be  well  served  by  what  he  has  displayed  in 
the  past  in  negotiations  with  the  powerful— 
namely,  a  flexibility  and  creativity  of  ap- 
proach as  well  as  a  willingness  to  be  innova- 
tive in  order  to  maximize  gains  and  to 
secure  his  real  objective  which  remains  the 
improved  conditions  for  those  he  once 
termed  "the  victims  of  the  world. " 

To  this  must  be  added  his  magnanimity 
and  generosity  of  spirit  and  the  civility  he 
brings  to  his  interaction  with  friends  and 
foes  alike.  The  tone  and  content  of  his  ac- 
ceptance speech  on  election  night  and  his 
repeated  calls  for  peace  and  consensus  in 
tackling  certain  national  issues  are  bom  of 
such  a  spirit. 

Such  are  the  qualities  of  leadership  poor 
developing  countries  like  ours  in  the  Carib- 
bean will  need  in  order  to  cope  in  a  world  of 
faceless  bureaucracies  and  hegemonic  ambi- 
tions on  the  part  of  those  among  the  power- 
ful who  are  hostile  to  self-determination 
and  the  dignity  of  peoples  they  regard  as 
less  than  whole. 

Mr.  Manley  will  be  remembered  in  histo- 
ry, when  it  comes  to  be  written,  for  his  ster- 
ling contributions  to  the  fight  against  apart- 
heid, the  liberation  of  Zimbabwe,  the  sharp- 
ening of  the  non-aligned  movement  as  an  in- 
strument directed  toward  the  world  econom- 
ic struggle,  the  revitalization  of  Caribbean 
regionalism  in  the  form  of  CARICOM  and 
other  initiatives  as  the  linking  of  bauxite 
workers  in  Guyana,  Suriname,  Haiti,  Jamai- 
ca and  Trinidad,  and  the  giving  to  ordinary 
human  Ijeings  (many  of  them  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  ex-slaves)  a  sense  of  place  and 
purpose  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  their 
homeland— in  short,  the  "smadditisation  "  of 
Jamaica. 

Someone  once  said  something  significant 
(and  very  true)  about  Michael  Manley.  Let 
me  repeat  it:  "More  than  any  other  man.  he 
has  articulated  the  fears,  concerns  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  peoples  of  the  Third  World. 
He  has  been  like  the  conscience  of  the  de- 
veloped world,  calling  them  to  the  fact  of 
their  own  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Third  World.  But  even  more 
than  that,  Michael  Manley  has  awakened 
the  people  of  Jamaica  and  much  of  the 
Third  World  to  a  sense  of  their  own  worth, 
their  own  dignity.  And  in  so  doing,  he  has 
set  their  feet  firmly  on  the  path  to  self-reli- 
ant development". 

A  great  many,  if  not  all.  of  the  people  of 
Jamaica  seemingly  share  this  view  and  have 
expressed  their  concurrence  by  giving  him  a 
second  chance.  It  is  to  Mr.  Manley's  credit 
that  he  has  grown  even  wiser  to  the  fact 
that  such  expression  of  confidence  has  its 
price.  The  years  ahead  will  be  a  time  of  test- 
ing and  he  knows  by  now  that  the  passing 
of  the  tests  set  not  by  the  IMF.  but  by  the 
people  of  Jamaica  will  be  the  only  justifica- 
tion for  his  return.  Many  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  he  also  knows  that  this  re- 
quires hard  work,  good  sense,  political 
sanity  and  humility. 
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IMPLEMENTING  THE  BIPARTI- 
SAN ACCORD  ON  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


SPEECH  or 

HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  13,  1989 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  has  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  1750)  to  imple- 
ment the  Bipartisan  Accord  on  Central 
America  of  March  24,  1989. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  express  both  my  support  and  my  ad- 
miration for  the  brave  young  men  and  women 
fighting  for  freedom  and  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua against  the  repressive  Soviet-backed  San- 
dinista  regime.  I  have  consistently  voted  in 
favor  of  military  and  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  to  assist  them  in  the  struggle 
for  democracy. 

Consistent  with  this  previous  support,  I 
stand  in  favor  of  passage  of  H.R.  1750,  al- 
though I  harbor  grave  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  many  of  the  provisions  contained 
therein. 

Principally,  I  question  both  the  advisability 
and  the  constitutionality  of  the  gentlemen's 
agreement  negotiated  between  Secretary 
Baker  and  congressional  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Several  constitutional  schol- 
ars, including  Judge  Robert  Bork,  contend  that 
it  is  indeed  unconstitutional,  a  violation  of  sep- 
aration of  powers.  The  agreement  clearly  sets 
a  bad  precedent  for  future  legislative  branch/ 
executive  branch  foreign  policy  debates. 

Furthermore,  of  the  designated  committee 
chairmen  and  Democratic  leaders  whose  writ- 
ten approval  is  required  in  order  for  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  to  continue  after  November 
30,  several  have  failed,  throughout  the  entire 
history  of  the  Nicaraguan  conflict,  to  vote  a 
single  dime  of  aid  money  for  the  Nicaraguan 
resistance.  What  reasonable  promise  do  we 
now  have  that  this  will  possibly  change  by  No- 
vember? I  believe  that  by  granting  powers  to  a 
few  individual  Members  of  Congress,  powers 
traditionally  belonging  either  solely  to  the 
President  or  solely  to  the  whole  Congress, 
this  agreement  circumvents  the  proper  role  of 
Congress  in  the  legislative  process,  and  dimin- 
ishes the  powers  of  the  President. 

Nevertheless,  given  little  alternative,  I  sup- 
port this  measure  of  continued  humanitarian 
aid  to  the  freedom  fighters,  which  will  ensure 
their  survival  as  a  military  force.  This,  in  turn, 
is  the  only  possible  way  to  ensure  that  the 
Sandinistas  honor  their  promises  and  treaty 
commitments.  The  future  of  democracy  in 
Central  America  depends  upon  a  fair  vote 
next  February.  Let  us  help  make  sure  this 
happens. 

Because  of  the  above  stated  reservations, 
however,  let  the  record  show  that  I  favor  Mr. 
DORNAN's  motion  to  recommit  H.R.  1750  with 
instructions  to  report  the  bill  with  two  amend- 
ments. These  amendments  solidify  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  conduct  foreign  policy  and 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to  rearm  the 
Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  in  the  event  the 
Sandinistas  fail  to  hold  free  and  fair  elections 
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in  February  1 990.  In  the  light  of  repeated  San- 
dinista  failures  to  keep  promises  in  the  past, 
this  provision  seems  not  only  warranted,  but 
indeed  quite  wise.  Let  us  hope  that  we  in 
Cor>gress  someday  learn  to  listen  to  wisdom 
when  given  the  charv^e. 


EUNICE  KENNEDY  SHRIVER  ON 
ABORTION 


UMI 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  WrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished yesterday  by  the  Washington  Post, 
Euntce  Kennedy  Shriver  eloquently  and  force- 
fully made  the  case  for  a  t)alanced  view  by 
wrfMch  the  nghts  of  an  unborn  fetus  must  t>e 
weighed  against  tf>e  nghts  of  the  mother. 

I  persor^lly  fourxj  the  togic  of  the  article  ir- 
refutable and  I  commend  its  reading  to  all 
those  who  are  trying  to  struggle  with  the 
moral,  legal,  medical,  and  political  complex- 
ities of  one  of  ttw  most  important  issues 
facing  our  society;  abortion. 

This  fundamental  issue — like  too  many  in 
recent  years— has  been  reduced  to  buzzwords 
and  stogans.  The  Shnver  article,  fwwever,  fo- 
cuses on  basic,  fundamental  values  and  deci- 
sions which  define  a  society. 

Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver  makes  a  compel- 
ling call  to  life-affirming  values,  and  I  want  to 
share  her  views  with  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  letter  fol- 
lows; 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  24,  1989] 

Thk  Damgerous  Irony  of  the  Abortion- 
Rights  Message 

I  watched  the  recent  March  for  Women's 
Equality/Women's  Lives  with  both  pride 
and  dismay:  pride  that  so  many  thousands 
of  women  could  come  together  to  affirm  sig- 
nificant Issues  affecting  their  lives;  dismay 
at  the  sight  of  mothers  and  daughters  pa- 
rading together  under  the  banner  of  "con- 
trol of  our  Iwdies." 

Whatever  the  arguments  pro-  or  anti- 
abortion,  the  assertion  of  unlimited  "control 
of  our  bodies"  sends  a  dangerously  confus- 
ing and  ambiguous  message  to  all  women, 
but  especially  to  our  generation  of  teen- 
agers. 

Por  the  fact  is,  our  most  often-repeated 
message  to  teens  who  would  claim  their 
right  to  control  everything  that  involves 
their  bodies  is,  "Just  say  no!"  We  challenge 
their  right  to  talie  drugs,  to  smoke,  to 
become  addicted  to  alcohol,  even  to  enhance 
their  t>odies'  strength  through  steroids. 

We  say  that  "control  of  your  body"  must 
l>e  limited  to  those  actions  and  behaviors 
that  are  life-affirming.  And  this  includes 
the  ways  in  which  we  express  and  use  our 
sexuality,  and  the  way  in  which  we  treat  the 
life  that  our  sexuality  creates. 

When  a  pregnant  teen-ager  (or  any  preg- 
nant woman)  goes  to  see  her  ot>stetrician  for 
prenatal  care,  the  obstetrician  tells  her  to 
eat  correctly,  stop  smoking,  stop  drinking, 
don't  do  drugs,  exercise  and  get  proper  rest. 
Is  this  advice  just  for  her,  or  is  the  physi- 
cian thinliing  beyond  the  mother  to  the 
fetus?  Isn't  it  strange  and  confusing  that  we 
ask  a  physician  to  perform  an  alx>rtion 
without  regard  for  the  life  of  the  fetus, 
whereas  at  the  same  time,  in  other  cases,  we 
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expend  great  medical  resources  to  treat  a 
fetus  in  the  womb? 

There  is  far  more  to  this  issue  than  con- 
trol of  one's  body.  There  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing principle  of  the  affirmation  of  life;  the 
absolute  right  for  the  fetus,  as  a  life,  to  t>e 
considered  in  making  a  life-threatening  de- 
cision. 

In  a  rational  and  moral  society,  how  can 
we  expect  the  physician  to  t>e  responsible 
both  for  the  welfare  of  the  fetus  and  for  its 
destruction?  Does  this  affirm  the  meaning 
of  life  or  deny  it?  And  what  message  does 
this  send  to  our  teen-age  children  concern- 
ing the  proper  "control  over  their  bodies"? 

Morality  and  law  should  protect  the  life 
of  the  fetus  against  the  at>solute  "control " 
of  anyone.  Even  the  mother.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  but  if  I  were  pursuing  the  legal  ar- 
guments. I  would  take  the  position  that  the 
courts  have  already  affirmed  the  civil  right 
of  the  fetus. 

If  a  product  such  as  thalidomide  damages 
the  young  fetus,  that  fetus  at  birth  has  le- 
gitimate l>asis  for  a  claim  of  persontU  injury 
against  the  manufacturer,  and  large  awards 
have  t>een  granted  in  such  cases. 

Similarly,  if  abortion  is  attempted  but  is 
incompleted,  and  the  fetus  is  t>om  later  as  a 
damaged  baby.  I  t>elieve  that  the  fetus,  now 
a  baby,  has  cause  for  damages  resulting 
from  injury  during  the  pregnancy.  Certain- 
ly, being  deprived  of  life— as  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution— should  be  even  more  a 
cause  for  action  than  being  damaged. 

Under  the  Constitution,  and  our  tradi- 
tions of  ethics  and  morality,  no  one  should 
exercise  at>solute  control  over  another. 
What  is  missing  from  the  easy  acceptance  of 
"control  of  our  bodies"  is  due  process  by 
which  the  rights  of  the  fetus  must  be 
weighed  against  the  rights  of  the  mother. 

Such  an  application  of  due  process  would 
permit  the  weighing  of  circumstances  and 
the  legitimate  claims  of  both  the  mother 
and  the  fetus.  It  would  make  the  taking  of 
the  life  a  serious,  even  agonizing  decision 
for  the  physician  and  the  mother,  not  an 
easy,  forgettable  act.  It  would  make  getting 
pregnant  or  making  another  pregnant  a  se- 
rious, not  a  cavalier,  act.  And  with  hope,  it 
would  move  us  to  a  more  responsible  and 
more  life-affirming  citizenry  in  matters  of 
sex. 

If  we  are  to  be  a  life-affirming  society,  we 
must  articulate  the  values  that  underlie 
both  our  private  acts  and  our  public  policy; 
housing  for  the  homeless,  food  for  the 
hungry,  quality  education  and  health  care 
for  the  poor,  the  disabled  and  the  young. 
And  then,  reflecting  on  our  values, 
shouldn't  we  also  be  a  society  that  cares  for 
and  respects  and  protects  life  in  the  womb? 
Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  RICHARD 
SPEICHER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  admiration  that  I  rise  today  to  salute 
a  truly  outstarKJir>g  religious  leader  and  com- 
munity servant.  Rev.  Richard  Speicher. 

Reverend  Speicher  has  served  the  people 
of  the  Mahoning  Valley  for  the  last  28  years. 
He  was  instrumental  in  fourHlir>g  Volunteer 
Service  to  Seniors  and  Interfaith  Home  Main- 
tenaiKe  Service.  He  has  also  served  on  van- 
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ous  boards  and  committees  such  as;  Qtizens 
League  of  Youngstown,  Cooperative  Campus 
Ministry,  CROP  of  Mahoning  County,  Interfaith 
Home  Maintenance  Service,  Interracial  Clergy 
Dialogue,  Review  Board  for  St.  Elizabeth  Hos- 
pital Medical  Center,  Mahoning  County  AIDS 
Task  Force,  Religious  Koinonia,  and  ttie  Pri- 
vate Industry  Council. 

In  1984,  when  tornadoes  swept  our  valley, 
Reverend  Speicher  was  there  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand.  He  not  only  brought  money  into  ttie 
community  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  victims, 
but  more  importantly  he  offered  comfort  and 
support  to  them. 

Reverend  Speicher  has  spent  a  lifetime 
serving  others  as  a  church  pastor.  He  had  a 
pastorate  at  Woodworth  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ern  locally,  in  campus  ministries  at  Youngs- 
town State  University  and  finally  as  executive 
director  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  Association  of 
Churches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion that  Reverend  Speicher  will  be  honored 
at  a  retirement  banquet  on  May  2,  1989.  I 
would  at  this  time,  like  to  congratulate  and 
thank  him  for  his  service  to  the  people  of  our 
community  as  well  as  to  wish  him  happiness 
and  success  in  the  future. 


HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  weekend  or- 
ganizations and  synagogues  throughout  the 
Nation  will  be  conducting  services  to  remind 
us  all  of  the  barbahc  tragedy  that  was  the 
Nazi  holocaust. 

Over  6  million  Jewish  martyrs  needlessly 
and  senselessly  gave  their  lives  during  this 
shocking  20th  century  brutality.  Many  of  us  do 
not  appreciate  the  fact  that  ^V^  million  of 
these  martyrs  were  innocent  little  children. 

The  Holocaust  came  about  gradually,  due 
as  much  to  the  apathy  of  disinterested  per- 
sons as  to  the  cruelty  of  inhumane  leaders.  If 
one  must  pinpoint  the  date  the  Holocaust 
began  in  earnest,  that  date  would  be  Novem- 
ber 9,  1938,  the  Night  of  Broken  Glass  (Kris- 
tallnacht].  That  one  tragic  evening  of  violence 
resulted  in  100  murdered  Jews,  the  destruc- 
tion of  over  7,500  Jewish  businesses,  tfie  ot>- 
literation  of  275  synagogues,  and  the  deporta- 
tion of  30.000  Jewish  men  to  the  concentra- 
tion camps  of  Dachau,  Buchenwald,  and 
Sachsenhausen. 

The  Holocaust  may  possibly  have  been 
halted  in  its  tracks  on  that  night,  had  only  the 
world  cared.  The  knowledge  that  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people  in  Europe  had 
begun  was  acknowledged  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  November  13,  1938,  when  it  stated; 
"Germany  issued  a  new  series  of  decrees 
yesterday  to  complete  the  Ik^uidation  of  the 
Jews."  Unbelievably,  no  one  in  the  interna- 
tional community  responded  to  this  statement, 
which  proved  to  be  a  horrifying  prophecy.  As 
a  result  of  woridwide  indifference.  Hitler  esca- 
lated his  mad  scheme  to  obliterate  an  entire 
people  from  the  face  of  the  Earth. 
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It  is  fitting  that  memorials  of  the  Holocaust 
be  held  at  this  time  of  year.  The  Jewish 
people  are  cun^ently  celebrating  the  festival  of 
Passover,  in  which  we  are  reminded  of  our 
heritage  by  recalling  our  first  flight  to  freedom 
from  Egypt  thousands  of  years  ago. 

This  month  is  also  the  46th  anniversary  of 
the  ghetto  uprising  in  Warsaw.  After  weeks  of 
preparation,  the  Jews  of  Warsaw  conducted  a 
courageous,  yet  futile,  uprising  against  their 
Nazi  oppressors.  A  grave  decision  was  made 
that  the  Jews  of  Warsaw  would  rather  die  on 
their  feet  fighting  for  freedom  than  live  on 
their  knees  before  a  cruel  oppressor.  The 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  was  the  first  orga- 
nized civilian  opposition  to  Nazi  rule.  These 
martyrs  held  off  the  Nazis,  giving  the  Red 
army  valuable  time  to  mount  its  counteroffen- 
sive  across  the  Polish  plains. 

And  yet,  while  this  unprecedented  display  of 
human  courage  took  place,  the  entire  worid 
kwked  on  mutely,  not  lifting  a  finger  to  assist. 
Next  month,  in  May,  the  State  of  Israel  cele- 
brates its  41st  anniversary  of  independence,  a 
l>eacon  of  hope  for  those  who  were  without 
hope  all  the  years  of  the  Holocaust.  Israel  re- 
mains a  living  monument  to  the  inhumanity  of 
which  the  human  race  is  capable.  Israel  re- 
mains a  constant  reminder  that  nothing  like 
this  w«l  ever  happen  again. 

Some  well-meaning  people  question  why 
we  continue  to  memoralize  the  Holocaust. 
Why,  they  ask,  do  we  not  simply  allow  the 
Holocaust  to  recede  into  the  grey  mists  of  his- 
tory? 

The  answer  is:  we  must  not  forget,  because 
we  must  never  allow  this  to  happen  again. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  Jewish  center  in 
Monroe,  NY,  in  my  own  22d  Congressional 
District,  was  descecrated  with  painted-on 
swastikas.  The  horror  of  this  event  cannot  be 
trivialized.  It  indicates,  at  best,  an  awesome 
ignorance  of  the  horror  that  was  the  Holo- 
caust It  is  indication  that,  despite  years  of 
progress,  hatred  still  continues  to  exist  in  the 
hearts  of  human  tjeings. 

In  a  recent  Newsweek  editorial,  former  U.S. 
Senator  Birch  Bayh  listed  a  host  of  recent 
events,  compiled  by  the  National  Institute 
Against  Prejudice  and  Violence,  of  what  the 
Senator  calls  "hate-filled  acts"  which,  "when 
viewed  from  a  national  perspective,  presents 
a  truly  alarming  picture." 

Among  the  incidents  cited  are:  the  desecra- 
tion of  a  Community  Holocaust  Merrrarial  in 
San  Francisco;  swastikas  and  Nazi  slogans 
scrawled  on  Temple  B'nai  Abraham  in  Bever- 
ly, MA;  the  bombing  of  a  Federal  building,  a 
business,  and  a  home  in  Coeur  d'Alene.  ID;  a 
black  man  shot  to  death,  allegedly  by  "Skin- 
head" supporters,  in  Reno,  NV;  and  the  as- 
sassination of  a  State  Trooper  by  a  member 
of  an  extremist  group  in  Ridgedale,  Ml. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these— coupled  with  the 
recent  incident  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict—only underscore  why  it  is  so  important 
that  we  remember  the  millions  of  vkitims  of 
the  Holocaust.  The  Holocaust  began  with 
similar  acts  of  hatred  which  did  not  attract  the 
attention  of  the  world. 

Constant  vigilance  is  the  price  we  must  pay 
to  make  certain  that  it  will  never  happen 
again. 


REAUTHORIZATION 
ABANDONED     MINE 
TION  PROGRAM 


OF        THE 
RECLAMA- 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 


Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  aimed  at  continuing  the 
commitment  made  by  title  IV  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
[SMCRA]  to  ensure  the  reclamation  of  aban- 
doned coal  mine  lands. 

The  abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund- 
often  refen'ed  to  as  the  AML  Program— was 
established  by  SMCRA  to  address  public 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  problems  re- 
sulting from  past  surface  and  underground 
coal  mining. 

Financing  for  the  AML  Program  is  generat- 
ed from  a  fee  assessed  on  every  ton  of  coal 
mined,  with  collections  authorized  until  August 
1992.  The  AML  fund  is  divided  into  the  State/ 
tribal  and  secretarial  shares  with  each  State 
with  an  approved  program  entitled  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  collections  obtained  from  that 
State.  The  secretarial  share  of  the  fund  is  allo- 
cated among  a  number  of  Federal  programs 
such  as  emergency  projects,  high-priority  rec- 
lamation projects  in  States  and  tribes  without 
approved  programs,  the  Rural  Abandoned 
Mine  Program  [RAMP]  and  the  Small  Opera- 
tors Assistance  Program  [SOAP]  with  remain- 
ing funds  distributed  to  the  States  under  an  al- 
locatkjn  formula.  At  present,  23  States  and  3 
tribes  have  approved  abandoned  mine  recla- 
mation programs. 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  [OSM],  from  the  beginning 
of  the  program  through  September  1988,  fee 
collections  into  the  AML  fund  amounted  to 
$2.3  billion.  However,  OSM  estimates  that 
when  the  current  authorization  expires,  there 
will  remain  over  4  billion  dollars'  worth  of  high 
priority  abandoned  coal  mine  reclamation 
projects.  For  this  reason,  it  is  my  intention  to 
move  fonward  with  legislation  to  reauthorize 
this  most  important  program. 

The  legislation  1  am  introducing,  entitled  the 
"Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Act  of  1989," 
would  reauthorize  the  collection  of  the  current 
reclamation  fees— 35  cents  per  ton  of  surface 
mined  coal  and  15  cents  per  ton  of  deep 
mined  coal— for  an  additional  15-year  period, 
through  September  30.  2007.  The  fees,  how- 
ever, would  be  reduced  by  approximately  50 
percent— 18  cents  per  ton  of  surface  mined 
coal  and  8  cents  per  ton  of  deep  mined 
coal— when  a  State  certifies  it  has  completed 
all  abandoned  coal  mine  reclamation  work.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  authorize  interest  to 
accrue  to  amounts  deposited  into  the  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation  fund. 

The  legislation  also  wouW  provide  for  the  al- 
location of  amounts  deposited  into  the  AML 
fund.  While  the  bill  generally  tracts  the  cun^ent 
method  used  to  distribute  amounts  in  the 
fund,  it  would  clarify  certain  aspects  of  the  ex- 
isting formula  as  well  as  make  some  signifi- 
cant modifications  to  it.  First,  50  percent  of 
the  reclamation  fees  collected  in  a  State  or 
tribe  with  approved  reclamation  programs 
would  be  allocated  to  those  States  and  tribes 
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until  completion  of  all  eligible  alwndoned  coal 
mine  reclamation  projects.  Second,  once  a 
State  certifies  that  it  has  completed  all  of  its 
abandoned  coal  mine  reclamation  projects,  it 
would  continue  to  receive  50  percent  of  ttie 
reclamation  fees  collected  in  that  State  or 
trit)e  to  address  other  abandoned  mine  recla- 
mation projects.  The  Secretary  would  make 
annual  grants  to  the  States  and  tribes  from 
the  amounts  allocated  to  them. 

The  balance  of  the  AML  fund,  including  in- 
terest, would  be  allocated,  and  expended,  for 
the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Pro- 
gram—20  percent  of  the  fund's  balance  after 
the  State  50  percent  allocatkjns — the  Small 
Operators  Assistance  Program— not  more 
than  $10  million  per  year  pursuant  to  cun-ent 
law— Federal  emergency  projects.  Federal 
abandoned  coal  mine  reclamation  projects  in 
States  and  tribes  where  the  reclamation  fees 
are  collected  but  which  do  not  have  approved 
reclamation  programs,  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

Finally,  the  balance  of  the  AML  fund  re- 
maining after  all  of  these  allocations  and  ex- 
penditures would  be  allocated  to  States  and 
tribes  with  approved  reclamation  programs, 
and  which  have  not  completed  priority  1  and  2 
abandoned  coal  mine  reclamation  projects, 
through  a  formula  based  on  historical  coal 
production.  Further,  the  bill  would  provide  a 
minimum  allocation  of  not  less  than  1  per- 
cent—in no  event  less  than  $2  million  per 
year— to  States  with  approved  reclamation 
programs. 

This  legislation  does  not  purport  to  reflect  a 
final  product.  Rather,  I  am  introducing  it  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mining  and  Natural  Resources  during  our  May 
16  legislative  hearing.  At  that  time,  we  will 
also  receive  testimony  on  any  other  bill  that 
has  been  introduced  dealing  with  abandoned 
mine  reclamation,  including  H.R.  538  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Frank  McCloskey 
and  H.R.  1315  sponsored  by  Representative 
Chris  Perkins. 


CHALLENGE  OP  TOMORROWS 
WORK  FORCE 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  25,  1989 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
within  the  Washington.  DC.  higher  educational 
community  one  of  America's  finest  institutions, 
the  George  Washington  University.  On  April 
16.  the  university  inaugurated  its  15th  presi- 
dent. Stephen  Joel  Trachtenberg. 

Mr.  Trachtenberg  came  to  GW  last  August 
after  11  years  as  president  and  professor  of 
law  and  public  administration  at  the  University 
of  Hartford.  CT.  His  previous  academic  career 
includes  8  years  at  Boston  University  in  suc- 
cessive administrative  positions. 

In  the  1960's.  Mr.  Trachtenberg  served  as 
special  assistant  to  the  U.S.  Education  Com- 
missioner, secretary  for  a  White  House  Task 
Force  on  Education,  and  as  an  aid  to  former 
Congressman  John  Brademas. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  with  a  keen  interest  in  both 
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education  and  labor  issues.  I  found  an  Apnl  6, 
1989.  speech  by  Mr  Trachtenberg  to  the  Bal- 
timore-Washington Business  Outlook  1989 
conferer)ce  to  be  particularly  insightful. 

In  excerpts  from  the  speech,  wf>K:h  follows. 
President  Trachtenberg  asserts  that  the  U.S. 
education  system  is  "up  for  grabs."  He  says, 
"The  system  isn't  successfully  meeting  our 
needs  *  *  *  and  compares  badly  with  those 
of  other  Irvjustnalized  nations. ' 

Mr.  Trachtenberg  challer)ges  American  busi- 
ness to  become  involved  in  changing  the  txjsi- 
ness  education  system  so  that  it  meets  the  re- 
alities of  the  worl(  challenges  that  will  surely 
face  graduates. 

F*resident  Trachtenberg 's  remarks  are  rele- 
vant to  discussion  of  important  higher  educa- 
tion and  labor  issues  today,  and  I  recommend 
them  to  my  colleagues  for  their  consideration. 

Making  the  Trade  The  Challenge  or 
Tomorrow's  Work  Force 

(By  Stephen  Joel  Trachtenberg) 

I've  lieen  asked  to  shed  some  light,  from  a 
higher  education  point  of  view,  on  the  chal- 
lenge of  tomorrow's  work  force  as  it  will  be 
experienced  in  the  1990's. 

Many  critics  focus  in  on  one  specific 
aspect  of  higher  education— the  study  of 
business.  They  claim  that  if  much  of  what's 
t>eing  taught  in  our  universities  l>ears  a  du- 
bious relationship  to  actual  practice,  then 
the  connection  t)etween  what  gets  taught  by 
business  schools  and  what  life  is  really  like 
in  the  business  world  is  in  a  state  of  total 
crisis. 

In  December  1988.  to  cite  only  one  exam- 
ple, the  magazine  Business  Month  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Michael  McGill.  a  pro- 
fessor of  organizational  t>ehavior  at  South- 
em  Methodist  University. 

Corporate  insistence  on  the  MBA  as  the 
degree  an  applicant  has  to  have  to  even  be 
considered  for  a  management-trainee  posi- 
tion. McGill  argued,  and  corporate  willing- 
ness to  pay  very  high  salaries  to  recently 
minted  MBAs.  is  luring  into  these  degree 
programs  the  kinds  of  people  whose  ambi- 
tion is  concentrated  on  their  paychecks 
rather  than  on  developing  needed  skills  or 
meeting  the  true  challenges  of  a  business 
career. 

And  McGill  went  on  in  his  most  pointed 
sentence— quote:  "Significant  numbers  of 
business  leaders  are  critical  of  MBAs'  writ- 
ten-and-oral-presentation  skills,  their  aware- 
ness of  social  and  political  events,  their 
knowledge  of  sales  and  manufacturing  (as 
opposed  to  marketing  and  strategy),  their 
exposure  to  international  business,  and 
their  business  ethics." 

What  makes  this  situation  even  worse,  he 
continued,  is  the  fact  that  corporate  leaders 
are  making  no  real  effort  to  change  it  by 
putting  pressure  on  the  universities  them- 
selves. How  serious  that  may  prove  is  sug- 
gested by  a  talk  on  the  internationalization 
of  the  regional  economy  delivered  last  June 
to  the  Greater  Washington  Research 
Center  by  Robert  R.  Nathan.  Nathan  la- 
mented the  fact  that  Americans  expect 
those  from  other  nations  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate in  English  while  making  no  con- 
certed attempt  to  speak  with  them  in  their 
own  tongues.  Given  the  growing  importance 
of  the  regional  Involvement  in  international 
trade.  Nathan  concluded,  the  Washington 
business  and  professional  community  "must 
build  up  a  climate  of  knowledge,  a  climate 
of  hospitality,  and  a  climate  of  receptivity 
to    foreign    organizatioris    and    institutions 
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that  are  now  here,  and  to  the  many  others 
that  will  emerge." 

Clearly,  therefore,  those  concerned  atwut 
the  future  ought  to  l)e  pressuring  the  na- 
tion's business  schools  right  now  to  see  to  it 
that  no  student  starts  or  ends  an  MBA  pro- 
gram without  mastering  the  language  and 
culture  of  at  least  one  major  West  European 
or  Asian  industrial  power.  But  the  problem 
of  international  awareness  among  business 
school  graduates  is  only  one  of  those  now 
causing  such  concern  among  those  who  run 
America's  major  companies.  Of  even  greater 
significance  are  the  limitations  of  so  many 
of  those  with  MBAs  when  it  comes  to  speak- 
ing and  writing  their  own  language.  That,  to 
me,  is  an  even  more  serious  fact,  because 
the  economy  is  faced  by  two  facts  that  don't 
go  terribly  well  together. 

The  first  is  the  fact  that  the  two  manufac- 
turing sul)sectors  experiencing  major  expan- 
sion in  the  Common  Market  are.  according 
to  the  Washington-Baltimore  Regional  As- 
sociation, "directly  related  to  the  boom  in 
information  technology."  One  of  the  indus- 
tries is  electronics:  the  other  is  printing  and 
publishing.  And,  frankly,  I  wouldn't  want  to 
be  an  executive  in  either  one  if  communica- 
tion problems  were  the  ones  that  typically 
afflicted  my  sut)ordinates.  Indeed.  I 
wouldn't  even  care  to  t>e  an  executive  in 
other  rising  industries  like  commercial  bio- 
technology, which  are  so  deeply  dependent 
on  the  electronic  storing  and  transmission 
of  information— some  of  it  in  the  form  of 
numl>ers.  and  a  lot  of  it  in  the  form  of 
words. 

To  adapt  an  old  American  saying.  Ameri- 
ca's business  is  business  education.  Our  new 
definition  of  a  manager  is  that  he  or  she  is  a 
person  who  holds  a  B.A.  and  an  MBA.  In 
that  case,  our  prevailing  modes  of  business 
education  had  better  be  rock-solid.  Instead, 
we  are  tieing  assured  that  they  more  closely 
resemble  an  enormous  lx)wl  of  jello.  in 
which  few  can  find  their  footing  and  none 
are.  therefore,  truly  effective.  What  is  typi- 
cal of  business  schools  today  is  that  they  are 
being  forced,  by  student  demand,  to  qualify 
for  a  type  of  accreditation  that  insists  on  a 
lot  of  Ph.D.'s— even  for  teachers  of  basic  ac- 
counting—a lot  of  iMoks  in  the  library,  and 
not  much  in  the  way  of  hands-on  experience 
to  accompany  classroom  learning. 

That  kind  of  an  emphasis  on  al)stract 
theory  works  best  when  students  are  trying 
for  careers  in  fields  like  finance  or  market- 
ing. It  works  tiadly  if  what  we  are  trying  to 
convey  to  a  student  is  that  corporate  merg- 
ers and  clever  ad  campaigns  don't  cut  much 
ice  with  a  world  that  is  interested  in  superi- 
or products.  It's  especially  ominous,  there- 
fore, that  the  allergy  to  manufacturing  so 
evident  among  our  MBAs  has  also  l)een  de- 
tected in  our  engineering  schools,  where  the 
study  of  manufacturing  engineering  is  still 
battling  its  way.  not  always  very  successful- 
ly, back  into  the  curriculum. 

Universities  operating  as  coherent  orga- 
nized units— joining  together  the  work  of 
their  business  schools,  their  schools  of  edu- 
cation, their  schools  of  public  administra- 
tion and  their  communication  depart- 
ments—must t)ecome  very  deeply  and  cre- 
atively involved  with  the  education  and 
training  needs  of  the  companies  in  their  re- 
gions. 

What  we  have  learned  since  the  1960's  is 
that  where  people  are  concerned,  the  ability 
to  Influence  t>ears  a  direct  ratio  to  the  earli- 
ness  of  the  influence.  What  we  have  started 
to  recognize  in  a  very  serious  way  is  that  the 
educational  deficits  that  afflict  so  many 
center-city  residents  often  l>egin  at  the  pre- 
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natal  stage,  when  disadvantaged  mothers  re- 
ceive markedly  lower  levels  of  care  and  at- 
tention than  mothers  in  nearby  suburt>s. 
Those  educational  deficits  are  intensified  in 
infancy  and  very  early  childhood,  when  the 
suburban  child  is  receiving  all  kinds  of  edu- 
cational support  from  parents  who  don't 
have  to  fear  for  their  next  meal,  much  less 
their  lives.  And  those  educational  deficits 
don't  receive  much  societal  attention  until 
the  child  has  reached  the  so-called  "pre- 
school" age  of  three  or  four  years.  By  that 
time,  the  suburban  child  has  had  so  much 
physical  care,  so  much  bolstering  of  intellec- 
tual capacity,  and  so  much  dinnertable 
prepping  that  he  or  she  is  probably  debat- 
ing the  relative  merits  of  Harvard  and  Am- 
herst, and  wondering  whether  to  major  in 
biochemistry  or  computer  science! 

To  an  increasing  extent  in  recent  years, 
universities  have  declared  their  desire  to  get 
involved  with  the  public  education  systems, 
at  Ixith  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels,  of  their  surrounding  communities. 
Quite  a  few  have  tried  mounting  programs 
to  accomplish  that,  with  very  uneven  re- 
sults. The  whole  effort  has  lacked  any  na- 
tionwide coherence  or  solid  grounding,  and 
is  in  danger  of  eventually  fading  away. 

Those  efforts  by  our  schools  of  higher 
education  need  to  be  expanded  and  intensi- 
fied—but in  the  right  direction. 

The  question  is  whether  our  universities, 
working  in  cooperation  with  government 
and  the  business  community,  can  actually 
make  their  influence  felt  when  it  comes  to 
these  early  life  stages  and  to  the  trainable 
workers  they  do  or  don't  produce. 

What  I  have  been  suggesting  is  that  the 
higher  education  system  of  the  United 
States,  including  those  parts  aiming  to 
produce  executives  and  engineers,  is  "up  for 
grabs"  to  an  extent  that  hasn't  been  seen 
since  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Second  World  War.  All  we  know  at  the 
moment  is  that  the  system  isn't  successfully 
meeting  our  national  and  regional  needs, 
and  that  it  compares  badly  with  those  of 
other  industrialized  nations— especially 
those  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  that 
mostly  leave  business  education  to  be  con- 
ducted by  employers. 

The  key  now  is  for  American  business  to 
get  deeply  involved  in  the  process  of  defin- 
ing how  our  business  education  system 
needs  to  be  changed— above  all,  how  we  can 
make  it  less  theoretical,  more  attuned  to  the 
real  work  challenges  that  students  will  face 
after  graduation,  and  much  more  effective 
in  providing  linguistic  and  cross-cultural 
skills  to  those  who  will  soon  be  responsible 
for  particular  companies  and  the  health  of 
the  American  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  fact  that  I  am  saying  all  these  critical 
things  about  American  business  and  engi- 
neering education  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
fact  that  I  preside  over  a  Washington-based 
university  whose  consciousness  is  a  little 
ahead  of  that  being  manifested  elsewhere  in 
the  academic  world.  For  example.  The 
George  Washington  University  is  one  of 
only  two  in  this  region  that  offers  degree 
programs  in  manufacturing.  That's  an  accu- 
rate sign  of  the  extent  to  which  all  of  its 
schools  and  departments  are  l>ecoming  with 
my  personal  encouragement,  ever  more 
deeply  involved  with  the  realities  of  daily 
life  in  the  actual  world  we  occupy  today. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  GW's  under- 
graduates come  to  us  because  we  offer  them 
the  chance  to  participate,  as  interns  or  co- 
operative education  trainees,  in  actual  gov- 
ernment work— over  and  above  their  class- 
room experiences.  In  much  the  same  way. 
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the  many  students  who  come  to  us  from 
other  countries  are  people  destined  to  play 
important  roles  in  guiding  those  nations 
through  the  stressful  1990's. 

In  related  ways,  our  medical  school  and 
our  law  school  play  important  hands-on 
roles  In  meeting  the  needs  of  our  region. 
Our  education  school  is  becoming  the  focus 
for  discussions  of  how  we  can  reach  young 
people  early  enough  and  sensitively  enough 
to  make  a  difference  in  their  lives  and  in  the 
contributions  they  can  make  to  our  region 
and  our  country. 

In  short,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presiding 
over  a  university  that's  headed  in  the  right 
direction,  and  Is  serving  as  a  role  model  for 
other  schools  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  flag  is  like  a  big  beautiful  patchwork 
quilt  with  a  lot  of  work  put  into  it  by  every- 
one. 

On  the  rainiest  day  when  you  see  our  flag 
waving  high  in  the  air  it  brings  sunshine  to 
our  day. 

In  my  essay  I  have  written  many  times 
"our  flag."  That  is  Ijecause  it  is  our  flag.  It 
is  what  we  have  worked  for  and  it  is  what  I 
hope  will  always  stay  the  same. 
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DISAPPROVING  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OP  COMMISSION  ON 
BASE  REAUGNMENT  AND  CLO- 
SURE 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON 
CHAPPELL 


BILL 


SPEECH  OF 


SHANNON  KOCHENOUR  WINS 
DAR  FLAG  ESSAY  CONTEST 

HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
reasons  I  go  home  every  weekend  is  to  be  re- 
minded that  there  is  a  great  reservoir  of  patri- 
otism and  love  of  country  in  the  small  towns 
of  villages  of  America. 

That's  why  I  was  especially  pleased  to  dis- 
cover that  the  grandaughter  of  a  friend  of 
mine  was  singled  out  for  her  understanding  of 
those  virtues. 

Shannon  Kochenour  is  a  student  at  W.B. 
Howard  Elementary  School  in  New  Lebanon, 
Columbia  County,  N.Y.  She  recently  took  first 
place  honors  in  the  Hendrick  Hudson  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  flag 
essay  contest.  I'm  proud  to  say  that  she  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Mr.  Russell  Terry,  chairman 
of  the  Washington  County  Republican  Com- 
mittee. 

Her  essay,  which  I  place  in  today's  Record, 
advanced  to  the  statewide  DAR  competition. 
If  there  are  more  young  people  like  Miss 
Shannon  Kochenour,  the  future  of  America  is 
in  good  hands. 

What  the  American  Flag  Means  for  Me  by 
Shannon  Kochenour 

Our  American  Flag  means  a  lot  of  things 

Freedom:  when  the  nag  is  waved  high  in 
the  air  it  shouts  out  in  a  quiet  way  you  are 
free!  ^         . 

When  an  Immigrant  has  had  a  tough  road 
to  follow  our  beautiful  flag  is  like  their 
loving  mother  calling  them  home. 

It  is  like  a  silky  ribbon  a  queen  would  be 
honored  to  wear  in  her  hair. 

Every  morning  when  I  pledge  my  alle- 
giance to  our  flag  I  put  my  hand  on  my 
heart  and  feel  proud  and  grateful  that  I  am 

From  the  stars  In  the  sky  to  the  hill  on 
the  earth  our  flag  represents  a  lot  of  what 
we  have  worked  for  and  what  we  have 
earned. 

For  many  people  from  so  many  lands  have 
traveled  so  far  to  tie  free  and  to  live  under 
our  nag.  That  is  something  we  very  often 
take  for  granted.  We  shouldn't  do  that.  I'm 
sure  a  lot  of  people  don't  know  what  it  is 
like  in  other  countries.  The  people  wait  in 
long  lines  just  for  things  like  bread  and  even 
a  pair  of  socks.  But  in  our  country  under 
our  flag  that  is  very  different. 


HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  10,  1989 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  by  the  recent  death  of  former  Con- 
gressman Bill  Chappell.  Throughout  his  distin- 
guished life,  Bill  Chappell  was  a  man  of  com- 
mitment—commitment to  his  country,  commit- 
ment to  duty  and  commitment  to  the  Con- 
gress he  loved  so  much. 

Bill  Chappell  was  a  naval  aviator  in  Worid 
War  II.  He  served  for  years  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serves and  eventually  retired  as  a  captain.  He 
fought  long  and  hard  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense while  serving  in  Congress.  When  Bill 
began  his  service  on  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  in  the  late  1970's,  the 
condition  of  our  Armed  Forces  was  medio- 
cre—planes couldn't  fly  because  of  the  lack  of 
spare  parts,  a  high  percentage  of  recmits 
were  not  high  school  graduates,  morale  of  the 
troops  was  at  rock  bottom,  and  the  Soviets 
were  expanding  their  empire  into  Afghanistan 
and  other  areas  of  the  worid. 

When  Bill  Chappell  ended  his  service  in 
Congress  as  chairman  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  America  was  stand- 
ing tall  in  the  worid.  Morale  of  the  troops  was 
excellent,  96  percent  of  recruits  were  high 
school  graduates,  spare  parts  for  aircraft  were 
ample,  the  Soviets  had  withdrawn  from  Af- 
ghanistan, and  the  global  balance  of  power 
had  shifted  in  the  favor  of  the  free  countries 
of  the  worid. 

These  great  historical  achievements  were  in 
no  small  part  due  to  the  commitment,  energy 
and  influence  of  Congressman  William  Chap- 
pell, Jr.,  who  fought  so  diligently  for  a  strong 
national  security. 

Every  aspect  of  Bill  Chappell's  life  was  a 
commitment  to  duty— his  duty  in  Worid  War  II, 
his  duty  in  the  Naval  Reserves,  his  duty  in  the 
Florida  State  Legislature  where  he  became 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  his  duty  in  the 
Congress  where  he  so  ably  represented  his 
constituents  and  his  country. 

But  was  not  something  that  Bill  Chappell 
consciously  thought  about.  Duty  was  in  the 
fiber  of  his  soul.  Duty  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  worid  to  him.  To  Bill  Chappell, 
duty  was  not  something  you  considered  doing, 
or  you  contemplated  doing,  duty  was  simply  a 
way  of  life. 

1  extend  my  condolences  to  his  wife  and 
family.  We  all  miss  Bill  Chappell  and  1  com- 
mend him  for  his  life  of  commitment  to  his 
country,  to  duty  and  to  his  constituents. 


speech  of 

HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18,  1989 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stete  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
165),  disapproving  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-526. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  resolutron  of  disap- 
proval of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Base  Closures  and  Realignments. 
I  have  thought  over  this  question  carefully.  As 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Construction,  I  am  aware  of  the 
administration's  fiscal  year  1990  funding  re- 
quest for  the  base  closure  account.  That  re- 
quest is  for  $500  million. 

As  the  representative  of  the  16th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas,  which  includes  Fort 
Bliss,  I  have  looked  at  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations from  a  second  angle.  1  am  not 
convinced  that  the  proposed  relocation  of  the 
Basic  Combat  Training  mission  component 
from  Fort  Bliss  to  Fort  Jackson,  SC,  makes 
sense  either  in  terms  of  cost  savings  or  in 
terms  of  readiness.  Fort  Bliss  is  a  mobilization 
post,  and  it  appears  to  make  good  sense  to 
have  a  basic  training  function  at  an  installation 
where  you  want  to  call  up  the  resen/es  and 
remote  units  in- the  event  of  a  conflict.  1  have 
also  heard  and  read  about  realignments  and 
outright  closures  at  a  number  of  other  installa- 
tions around  the  country  where  the  cost  sav- 
ings to  U.S.  taxpayers  are  far  from  evident 
and  where  the  economies  of  local  communi- 
ties are  certainly  going  to  be  damaged. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  bill  we  enacted  last 
year.  We  made  the  package  indivisible.  The 
Congress  prejudiced  itself  from  being  able  to 
pick  and  choose  among  the  recommendations 
once  the  report  was  submitted.  1  would  have 
liked  to  have  included  overseas  bases  among 
those  open  to  the  Commission's  recommen- 
datkjns.  I  would  have  prefen-ed  that  the  Com- 
mission had  had  more  time  and  resources 
available  to  it— and  1  would  have  wished  that 
the  Commission  had  been  able  to  testify 
before  the  Congress  during  its  deliberations 
on  issues  such  as  force  modernization.  The 
point  to  consider  in  reference  to  the  Resolu- 
tion on  the  floor  today  is  that  we  did  not  pro- 
vide for  these  kinds  of  oversight  in  last  year's 
bill— and  we  did  not  provide  for  them  because 
of  the  demonstrated  near-impossibility  of 
passing  a  bill  subject  to  being  broken  out  and 
cannibalized  in  the  future. 

A  substantial  amount  of  evidence  regarding 
realigned  force  structure,  the  regional  medical 
needs  of  the  active  duty  and  retired  military 
populations  and  community  dependence  on 
military  installations  has  already  been  gath- 
ered during  the  SVz  months  since  Secretary 
Cariucci  submitted  the  Commission's  report. 
That  evidence  should  be  weighed  in  the  con- 
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text  of  wtwttwr  or  not  the  Congress  wants  to 
impiement  the  findings  as  they  have  been  re- 
ferred to  us.  The  question  of  implementation 
lies  wrtfiin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  We  should  be  prepared  to 
lool(  at  it  tt>ere — and  «ye  should  look  at  t!t\e 
report  in  the  context  of  whether  or  not  it  does 
what  the  Cor>gress  originally  intended  it  to 
do — achieve  real  ar>d  lasting  budgetary  sav- 
ings.  Like  all  the  otfier  legislation  we  will  be 
conskJehng  ttiis  year,  the  first  test  ought  to  be 
the  impact  on  ttie  deficit.  In  my  view,  this  is 
still  an  open  question  wtiere  base  closure  is 
corx:emed.  But  we  cannot  at  tfiis  time  cava- 
Kerty  pretend  that  ttie  question  is  moot— arxf 
tfiat  is  wtiat  a  yes  vote  here  amounts  to.  I 
urge  that  you  vote  down  tt>is  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 


SLOVAK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  A  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  30. 
1989,  the  Stovak  Community  of  Greater 
Cleveland  will  be  commemorating  Sk>vak  In- 
dependence Day  with  both  )oy  and  sorrow;  joy 
in  remembenng  that  on  March  14,  1939,  the 
Sk>vak  Parliament  declared  Slovakia's  inde- 
pendence, and  that  these  peoples  desire  for 
freedom  was  finally  satisfied  The  sorrow  fol- 
towing  when  that  IndependerKe  was  forcibly 
usurped  after  the  end  of  World  War  II  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Stovaks  in  Stovakia  have  spent  ttie 
past  45  years  fiercely  resisting  Communist  tyr- 
anny. And  in  spite  of  txutal  suppression  and 
oppression,  their  hunger  for  freedom  and  In- 
dependence grows  stronger  and  stronger. 
They  have  fought  and  will  continue  to  fight 
until  tf>eir  country  is  released  from  tfie  gnp  of 
ttie  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  many  who  cher- 
ish ttie  pnrKiptes  of  freedom  and  democracy 
to  ttie  extent  in  wfiich  tfie  Slovakian  pieople 
do.  They  are  a  people  of  passion,  devotion, 
and  great  courage.  It  is  with  great  honor  that  I 
stand  today  not  only  to  salute  the  Stovakians 
wtK>  have  struggled  for  their  independence 
and  freedom,  but  I  wouM  also  like  to  wish  the 
Stovak  Community  of  Greater  Cleveland  a 
joyous  celebratkxi. 


DR.  GAETANO  A.  lANNACE:  AN 
OUTSTANDING  AMERICAN 


UMI 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  nw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  outstand- 
ing pubiK  services  performed  by  Prof.  Gae- 
tano  A.  larmaca.  The  brilliant  career  of  this 
sterling  individual  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  our  former  colleague,  ttie  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Mr  DioGuardi.  who  has  had 
the  honor  of  representing  and  working  with  Dr. 
larviace. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  lanruce  has  recently  been  awarded  the 
Outstanding  Teacher  and  Scfiolar  Award  at 
Fordham  University,  as  a  long-overdue  recog- 
nitk>n  of  his  excellent  teaching  record  at  New 
York  University,  at  Fordham.  at  Pace  Universi- 
ty, and  at  ttie  Central  Connecticut  State  Uni- 
versity. In  additk>n  to  being  an  inspirattonal 
teacf>er.  Dr.  lannace  has  participated  in  a  mul- 
titude of  scholarly  activities. 

Professor  lannace's  contributions  to  his  pro- 
fession are  a  constant  credit  to  himself,  to  his 
field,  and  to  all  the  institutk>ns  with  which  he 
has  been  associated.  An  internattonally  re- 
nowned scholar,  he  is  a  frequently  invited  lec- 
turer at  tf)e  most  prestigious  universities  in  our 
country.  includir>g  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Boston 
College.  He  has  also  served  as  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Philology  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslav- 
ia, and  at  centers  of  higher  learning  in  Italy 
and  Canada. 

In  additk>n  to  being  a  tireless  researcfier 
and  writer.  Dr.  lannace  Is  a  trusted  adviser  to 
several  other  leading  editors  and  scholars. 

His  commitment  to  scholarship  Includes 
translatk}ns  of  Italian  poetry  and  scholarly 
studies  of  Italian  dialects.  He  has  contributed 
to  Important  professk>nal  journals— such  as 
World  Literature  Today,  Italica.  and  Osiris— 
and  IS  active  In  the  Italian  Historical  Society. 
UNICO.  and  other  fraternal  and  Intellectual  or- 
ganizations. 

Professor  lannace's  students  can  attest  to 
the  time  and  effort  he  spends  with  them,  help- 
ing tfiem  achieve  the  excellence  which  he  has 
come  to  personify.  It  Is  In  great  part  due  to  his 
efforts  that  all  of  the  Institutions  with  which  he 
has  been  associated  now  boast  fine  Italian 
programs. 

Dr.  lannace  has  been  active  In  the  teacher's 
union  struggle  for  dignity  and  excellence,  as 
an  organizer  and  president  of  his  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  are  all  aware 
of  the  signifk:ant  contributions  made  by  Italian- 
Americans  to  our  culture.  In  good  part,  this 
awareness  is  due  to  Dr.  lannace.  wt>o  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  shining  the  spotlight  on 
these  outstanding  achievements.  His  scholar- 
ship has  touched  the  consciousness  of  every 
major  activity  of  Italian-American  fraternal. 
CIVIC,  and  cultural  organizations.  He  also  has 
made  outstanding  contnbutlons  to  better  rela- 
tions t)etween  his  university  and  ttie  communi- 
ty at  large,  as  well  as  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  the  honor 
t>eing  bestowed  upon  Dr.  lannace  by  Fordham 
University's  Italian  Honor  Society,  I  Invite  our 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  In  congratulating 
Dr.  lannace,  his  loving  wife  Aldona,  his  devot- 
ed son  Carmine,  and  ttie  over  100  members 
of  Dr.  lannace's  family  In  southeastern  New 
York  and  In  Connecticut,  for  a  job  well  done. 

Although  Dr  lannace  does  not  reside  In  my 
own  22d  Congressional  District  of  New  York,  I 
do  have  tt>e  privilege  of  representing  many 
members  of  his  family.  We  all  share  their  pride 
In  this  recognition  of  an  outstanding  career. 

Dr.  lannace  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  His 
recent  award  Is  highly  deserved. 


April  25,  1989 


REINTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  END  TRADE  PROB- 
LEMS WITH  JAPAN  AND  TO 
MAINTAIN  VITAL  UNITED 
STATES-JAPAN  RELATIONS 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years  ago  I  In- 
troduced legislatksn  to  improve  United  States- 
Japan  relatkms  by  ending  trade  frictions 
through  trade  management.  The  idea  has 
been  reraised  by  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
Ambassador  Caria  Hills,  as  described  in  the 
March  2,  1989.  Washington  Post  article  that 
follows. 

I  would  like  to  reprint  my  1985  speech  ex- 
plaining the  reasoning  for  this  unusual  trade 
approach.  I  think  the  speech  is  still  quite  accu- 
rate. Despite  a  massive  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  and  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
yen,  the  only  thing  that  has  really  changed  In 
the  past  4  years,  Is  that  we  have  piled  up 
$223.6  bilton  in  trade  deficit  with  Japan.  At 
least  one-third  of  that  deficit  Is  due  to  the  cul- 
tural barriers  I  cited  in  my  speech.  That  means 
that  $74.5  billion  In  foreign  debt— the  sale  of 
American  assets  to  Japan— is  due  to  unfair 
trade  practices. 

I  renew  my  call  for  a  new  trade  approach  to 
one  of  our  t>est  allies. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2,  1989] 
U.S.  Eyes  Targets  for  Japanese  BtryiNC— 
Hills  Says  Toucher  Approach  Is  Part  op 
Trade  Imbalance  Review 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

In  a  reversal  of  laissez-faire  United  States 
trade  policy,  the  Bush  administration  is  con- 
sidering setting  specific  targets  for  Japanese 
purchases  of  U.S.  products  to  force  major 
reductions  in  the  $52  billion  trade  imbal- 
ance l>etween  the  two  nations,  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Carta  Hills  revealed  yester- 
day. 

The  proposal  to  move  away  from  the  free- 
trade,  open-market  approach  that  has  l>een 
in  place  for  nearly  a  decade  is  part  of  a  wi- 
deranging  review  that  Hills  has  ordered  into 
U.S.  trade  policy  toward  Japan.  The  trade 
deficit  with  Japan— the  largest  shortfall  the 
United  States  has  with  any  country— ac- 
counted for  44  percent  of  the  U.S.  trade  def- 
icit last  year. 

Hills  was  vague  over  what  form  the  new 
trade  relationship  might  take.  but.  in  a  de- 
parture from  the  past  policy  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  indicated  she  did  not  oppose 
setting  specific  targets  on  a  product-by- 
product basis  for  U.S.  sales  in  Japan. 

An  administration  task  force  is  consider- 
ing recommendations  by  outside  groups  to 
limit  Japanese  sales  in  this  country  by  mu- 
tually agreed  amounts,  though  Hills  did  not 
say  whether  she  favored  this  additional 
step. 

The  interagency  review  is  the  first  admis- 
sion by  the  new  administration  that  the 
tree-trade  policies  of  former  president 
Reagan  may  not  work  with  a  country  such 
as  Japan,  where  a  variety  of  cultural  and 
economic  factors  work  against  purchases  of 
imported  goods. 

While  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
fell  last  year,  the  7  percent  drop  was  far 
smaller  than  the  decreases  with  other  major 
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trading  partners.  The  U.S.  deficit  with  the 
12-nation  European  Community,  for  in- 
stance, fell  56  percent  in  1988. 

Further,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
edged  upward  in  the  last  three  months  of 
1988.  indicating  this  improvement  is  likely 
to  stall  this  year. 

"There  is  an  accumulation  of  frustration 
in  dealing  with  Japan."  acknowledged  Hills, 
who  assumed  her  post  just  30  days  ago. 

The  task  force  she  established  as  a  result 
of  this  frustration  is  considering  at  least  two 
reports  from  private  business  organizations 
that  recommend  a  managed  type  of  trade 
relationship  with  Japan. 

The  group  also  is  looking  at  a  suggestion 
by  former  secretaries  of  sUte  Henry  Kissin- 
ger and  Cyrus  Vance  that  the  two  countries 
negotiate  an  overall  trade  balance. 

"Within  that  balance.  Japan  would  have 
the  choice  of  either  reducing  its  exports  or 
increasing  its  imports,  thus  removing  the 
need  for  sector-by-sector  industrial  negotia- 
tions," Kissinger  and  Vance  wrote  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  quarterly 
joumaL 

Conversely,  a  joint  industry-labor  advisory 
committee  to  Hills'  agency  suggested  last 
month  that  the  Bush  administration  take  a 
position  somewhere  between  free  and  man- 
aged trade,  but  said  the  government  should 
"insist"  that  Japan  buy  an  agreed  amount 
of  specified  U.S.  products  to  "properly  re- 
flect the  international  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  suppliers." 

Another  industry  proposal,  submitted  in 
draft  form  by  the  Emergency  Committee 
for  American  Trade  (ECAT),  made  up  of 
large  exporting  companies,  recommended 
that  the  United  States  and  Japan  agree  to 
cut  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  in  half,  to  about 
$25  billion  within  five  years,  leaving  it  to 
the  government  to  decide  how  that  can  l>e 
accomplished. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  yesterday,  Hills  showed  her 
clear  distaste  for  managed  trade,  but  recog- 
nized that  it  might  be  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  Japan's  seemingly  intractable  surplus- 
es. 

"The  world  community  will  be  better  off 
with  open  trade.  Managed  trade  does  not  do 
as  well,"  Hills  said.  "But  if  there  is  a  coun- 
try that  we  cannot  deal  with"  through  the 
preferred  approach  of  trying  to  open  mar- 
kets through  agreements  to  end  trade  bar- 
riers, "we  have  to  look  for  other  means." 

That  could  be  "a  choice  between  managed 
trade"— where  major  imports  and  exports 
are  held  to  overall  targets— "or  taking  a 
course  somewhat  akin"  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  labor-indxistry  advisory  group  for 
sectoral  targets,  she  continued. 

Hills  did  not  get  into  how  she  would  en- 
force any  agreement  with  Japan,  which  has 
been  accused  by  U.S.  industry  groups  and 
some  lawmakers  of  backing  away  from  trade 
commitments  after  they  are  reached  and 
U.S.  political  pressure  eases. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Apr.  4, 
1985] 
Introduction  or  Legislation  To  End  Trade 
Proslems  WriH  Japan  And  To  Maintain 
Vital  United  States-Japan  Relations 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today,  re- 
introducing a  resolution  to  cap  our  trade 
deficits  with  Japan.  This  bill  is  an  effort  to 
end  the  increasingly  bitter  trade  dispute  be- 
tween our  two  nations,  which  is  threatening 
the  even  more  important  political  alliance. 

The  latest  telecommunications  agree- 
ments l>etween  our  two  nations  announced 
this  week  are  not  going  to  solve  the  trade 
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problem.  We  are  going  to  be  back,  justifi- 
ably hammering  at  the  Japanese  on  some- 
thing else  within  a  few  days.  We  are  going 
to  continue  to  have  $100  million  a  day  trade 
deficits  with  Japan. 

On  paper,  she  is  going  to  appear  to  be  an 
open  trading  partner— and  yet  she  is  differ- 
ent. She  is  a  poor  importer.  A  people  (some 
have  used  the  word  clan)  who  have  lived  by 
themselves  on  a  set  of  islands  for  nearly 
2,000  years  of  recorded  time  do  not  buy 
readily  from  outsiders.  There  is  no  GATT, 
there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  treaty,  there  is 
no  negotiation  that  is  going  to  change  that, 
•nme  might  change  it.  But  we  don't  have 
time,  not  with  our  trade  deficits  and  not 
with  our  high  unemployment  and  not  with 
the  overvalued  dollar  which,  even  if  it  cor- 
rects itself  overnight,  will  not  provide  trade 
relief  for  1  year  to  18  months. 

We  can  all  admit  that  much  of  the  trade 
problem  is  America's  fault:  the  high  deficits 
and  high  interest  rates  have  brought  us  an 
overvalued  dollar  that  makes  imports  at- 
tractive and  our  exports  less  competitive. 
We  let  inflation  and  profit  and  salary  and 
wage  rates  get  out  of  hand  in  the  1960's  and 
1970's  and  lost  competitiveness.  Our  busi- 
ness management  styles  are  not  always  as 
good  as  the  Japanese  in  dealing  with  work- 
ers. We  got  careless  and  sloppy  and  the 
quality  of  our  products  has  not  always  been 
what  it  should.  Even  our  Tax  Code  is  not  as 
good  as  the  Japanese  code  (which  we  gave 
them  and  which  they  kept  pure)  and  our 
laws  have  encouraged  questionable  invest- 
ments. 

Having  said  this,  much  of  the  trade  defi- 
cit—perhaps a  third  of  it— is  not  our  fault 
but  is  the  fault  of  legal  and  extra-legal,  un- 
spoken Japanese  protectionism.  Raw  and 
processed  foods,  lumber,  cigarettes  (as  long 
as  the  Japanese  want  to  smoke,  why  not  our 
cigarettes?),  chemicals,  some  hi-tech  items, 
military  aircraft— in  all  these  areas  there 
have  been  denied  sales  and  lost  jobs  for 
Americans.  In  hi-tech  industries  particular- 
ly, the  Japanese  are  endlessly  creative  at 
blunting  our  competitive  advantage.  They 
are.  to  put  it  midly.  screwing  us  on  the  in- 
dustries of  the  future. 

But  more  important  than  the  trading  rela- 
tionship, is  the  political  relationship.  Japan 
is  a  democratic  success  story.  She  is  a  nation 
of  incredibly  hard-working,  talented  people 
who  can  bring  progress  to  all  of  Asia.  She  is 
an  important  military  ally.  For  example,  we 
keep  urging  Japan  to  spend  more  on  mili- 
tary, but  she  is  one  of  the  top  10  military 
powers  in  the  world  in  terms  of  spending 
and  talent. 

But  the  trade  wars- and  that  is  a  phrase 
one  Senator  used  last  week— are  damaging 
the  political  relationship.  It  does  sound  like 
war;  the  Finance  Committee  Chairman  has 
said,  "an  eye  for  an  eye." 

The  United  States-Japan  Wisemen's 
Group  offered  many  ideas  for  improving  the 
relations  between  our  two  countries,  and 
the  most  important  recommendation  for  the 
American  side  was  to  start  treating  Japan  as 
an  equal  nation. 

We  don't.  To  listen  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  in  recent  days,  you 
would  think  that  Japan  is  the  same  as  Gre- 
nada. 

Japan  is  not  Grenada.  Japan  is  a  major 
world  power.  General  MacArthur  did  not 
fade  away.  He  Is  dead.  The  General  Head- 
quarters—to respond  to  one  Japanese  com- 
ment—has not  been  reopened  in  downtown 
Tokyo. 

Can  you  imagine  the  reaction  of  Ameri- 
cans if  a  foreign  nation  wanted  us  to  trans- 
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late  our  telephone  regulations— say  Judge 
Green's  opinions— into  Japanese  at  our  ex- 
pense? Can  you  imsigine  if  the  Japanese  in- 
sisted as  a  negotiating  point  that  a  foreigner 
or  a  foreign  company  sit  on  one  of  our  Gov- 
ernment Advisory  Commissions?  Can  you 
imagine  the  reaction  of  American  cattlemen 
or  American  dairymen  if  a  foreign  country 
insisted  that  we  repeal  the  meat  import 
quota  and  cheese  quota  acts?  Can  you  imag- 
ine our  reaction  if  Japanese  politicians 
scorned  meeting  with  top  level  American 
delegations?  Can  you  imagine  the  reaction  if 
the  Diet  passed  a  resolution  500  to  zip 
threatening  the  United  States  with  trade  re- 
taliation? 

We'd  go  nuts. 

Yet  that  is  what  we  are  demanding  of  the 
Japanese.  As  one  of  our  chief  negotiators 
said  recently.  "No  American  effort  since  the 
Occupation  has  dug  into  the  guts  of  the 
Japanese  system  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past  year." 

Let's  stop  it. 

Let's  stop  tearing  apart  the  gut  of  an  ally. 

Let's  preserve  the  political  and  cultural  re- 
lationship. 

Let's  admit  that  the  Japanese  are  lousy 
importers  and  we  can't  make  them  buy  from 
us.  Let's  admit  that  they  make  a  good  prod- 
uct and  that  our  consumers  want  to  buy 
from  them.  Let's  admit  that  under  any  eco- 
nomic theory,  it  would  be  natural  and 
normal  for  Japan— as  a  small,  resource  poor 
nation— to  l)e  running  an  export  surplus 
with  the  world  in  capital  and  consumer 
goods. 

Let's  admit  all  that,  and  set  a  limit  to  it. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  was  inspired  by 
MIT  economics  professor  Lester  Thurow 
and  is  the  same  as  House  Joint  Resolution 
195  of  the  98th  Congress.  It  would  cap 
Japan's  balance-of -trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  at  $15  billion  per  year.  The 
more  Japan  buys  from  us,  the  more  she  can 
sell.  She  just  can't  run  a  overdraft  of  more 
than  $15  billion  a  year. 

Under  this  approach,  there  will  be  no  has- 
sles or  frustrating  negotiations  on  specific 
products,  on  the  interpretation  of  regula- 
tions, on  goodwill  and  the  keeping  of  one's 
commitmenU.  The  cap  is  substantially 
below  today's  Japanese  trade  surplus  but 
does  not  require  a  balance.  This  recognizes 
the  fact  that  with  truly  free  trade,  the  defi- 
cit might  be  about  one-third  less;  and  Amer- 
icans do  want  to  buy  a  sulKtantial  number 
of  Japanese  products.  Once  the  cap  is 
reached,  that  is  it  for  the  year.  No  hassles. 
No  pressure  for  negotiations.  No  bullying. 
No  more  screaming  speeches  from  Congress- 
men. 

When  I  first  proposed  this  Thurow  idea  in 
legislative  form,  it  was  ridiculed  as  unwise 
protectionism.  Two  years  have  passed.  I  ask 
the  critics:  "Will  you  now  admit  that  the 
economic  tension  is  seriously  threatening 
the  political  relationship?  Will  you  admit 
that  we  have  just  been  drifting  in  the  bilat- 
eral trade  area  with  no  solutions  in  sight? 
Will  you  admit  that  Japan  is  different  and 
that  maybe— to  save  the  political  and 
friendship  relations— we  should  apply  new 
approaches  to  a  unique  problem?" 

Anyone  who  gives  thoughtful  response  to 
these  questions  will  see  the  need  for  new  ap- 
proaches. Maybe  my  approach  is  not  the 
right  one.  But  current  policy  is  a  disaster 
that  threatens  much  more  than  our  pocket- 
books. 

I  am  trying  to  save  the  United  States- 
Japan  relationship.  If  you  have  a  better 
idea,  offer  it  now.  Increasing  the  tension  on 
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our  bilatenl  relationship  will  only  create 
contention. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GLEN  BROWDER 


HON.  TOM  BEV1LL 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOOSC  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1989 
Mr  BEV1LL.  Mr   Speaker,  it  is  my  horxx  to 
rise  today  to  salute  our  newest  Memtier  of 
Cor>gress.  the  Horxxable  Glen  Browdcr  of 
Alabama's  Third  Ck}ngressional  District. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  offer  for  the  Record, 
the   followtng   resolution   by   the   trustees   of 
Jacksorwille  State  University  in  horvx  of  Glen 
Browder. 
The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

RCSOLOnOM 

Whereas  Professor  Olen  Browder  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  sixteen  years  he 
taught  political  science  on  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  levels  at  Jacksonville  State 
University,  staying  current  with  his  re- 
search interests  in  scientific  polling  and 
other  aspects  of  the  discipline,  and 

Whereas  Professor  Browder  was  elected  to 
the  Alabama  House  of  Representatives  in 
1982  and  served  Northeast  Alabama  well  as 
an  advocate  of  the  state  public  school 
system,  higher  education,  and  the  law  en- 
forcement profession,  and 

Whereas  Professor  Browder  brought  a 
new  era  of  professionalism  to  the  Office  of 
Secretary  of  State  when  he  took  office  In 
January.  1987,  working  diligently  to  assist 
local  governments  throughout  Alabama  in 
their  efforts  to  update  voter  registration 
lists  and  modernize  the  election  system,  re- 
ceiving major  credit  for  the  passage  of  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Act,  and 

Whereas  a  void  was  created  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  Congressman  William  F. 
"Bill"  Nichols,  leaving  Northeast  Alabama 
without  a  senior  Congressman,  and 

Whereas  Professor  Browder  was  given  a 
mandate  by  the  voters  with  overwhelming 
victories  in  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions, and 

Whereas  Professor  Browder  will  l>egin 
representing  the  people  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  on  April  18.  1989:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  Jackson- 
ville State  University  hereby  salute  and  con- 
gratulate Professor  Browder  on  his  recent 
success  and  offer  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  as  he  serves  his  district,  state,  and 
country. 


FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  CRITI- 
CAL PENINSULA  TRANSPORTA- 
TION NEEDS 


UMI 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr  Speaker,  significant  im- 
provement of  kx:al  transportatk^n  is  the  issue 
of  greatest  corKem  to  residents  of  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula.  I  am  delighted  to  report 
to  my  colleagues  here  In  the  Congress  that 
significant  progress  is  being  made  in  dealirtg 
with  these  urgent  transportation  needs. 

Local  officials  in  the  bay  area  have  put  to- 
gether a  comprehensive  rail   extension  pro- 
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gram  that  addresses  our  urgent  transportatk>n 
needs.  It  is  a  model  program  that  involves  the 
ck>se  cooperation  of  local  government  and 
local  transp>ortatlon  offk:ials,  and  it  has  the 
strong  support  of  the  entire  bay  area  congres- 
sk>nal  delegation. 

I  commend  the  local  officials— board  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Com- 
mission [MTC]  and  the  Bay  Area  Rapkj  Tran- 
sit District  [BART]— for  their  hard  work  and 
dedk:ated  efforts  in  reaching  agreement  on 
this  most  important  Initiative,  which  will  sub- 
stantially improve  transportation  throughout 
the  entire  bay  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  efforts  of  officials  of  the  San  Mateo 
County  Transportation  Authority  (SamTrans) 
and  the  leaders  of  San  Mateo  County,  and 
particularly  San  Mateo  County  Supervisor  Tom 
Nolan,  who  made  a  major  effort  to  reach 
agreement  and  cooperate  with  other  bay  area 
jurisdictk>ns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  financing  of  this  program 
is  significant  because  it  involves  a  substantial 
local  contributkjn.  The  people  of  the  bay  area, 
and  particularly  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula, 
have  indicated  their  serious  interest  in  dealing 
with  their  transportation  problems  by  making  a 
substantial  local  financial  commitment.  Of  the 
total  $2  4  billk>n  cost  of  ttiese  transportation 
improvements,  the  Federal  Government  is 
being  asked  to  assume  only  29  percent  of  the 
cost.  State  funds  will  cover  about  9  percent  of 
the  total,  and  the  rest  will  be  paid  by  local 
government  units. 

I  want  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  San  Mateo  County, 
the  area  I  represent  in  the  Congress,  Is 
making  a  $600  million  contribution  to  the 
mass  transit  project  from  new  sales  taxes  that 
the  citizens  of  the  peninsula  agreed  to  pay  for 
better  transportation  That  contribution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  represents  one-quarter  of  the  total 
costs  of  this  project. 

As  my  fellow  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
can  see,  we  are  requesting  Federal  funding  as 
only  one  element  in  this  overall  package.  I 
woukj  like  to  emphasize,  however,  that  this  is 
a  critical  portion.  The  funding  for  the  entire 
package  Is  complex  and  all  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  must  be  in  place  for  it  to  proceed,  and 
Federal  funding  must  be  committed  in  order  to 
trigger  the  various  local  and  State  contribu- 
tions. For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  tf>e  Mem- 
bers of  the  bay  area  congressional  delega- 
tion— both  Democrats  and  Republicans— are 
askir)g  that  Federal  funds  be  specifically  ear- 
marked for  this  package  of  projects.  The 
entire  bay  area  cor>gressional  delegation  has 
endorsed  the  proposal 

Since  the  Congress  will  shortly  consider  the 
transportation  appropriations  legislation  that 
will  include  earmarked  funds  for  this  project, 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  testimony  of  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  be  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues can  better  understand  the  importarK:e 
and  background  of  this  funding  request. 
Testimony  or  the  Metropolitan  Transpor- 
tation Commission  or  the  San  Francisco 

Bay  Area 

Chairman  Lehman  and  memt>ers  of  the 
Committee,  I  am  Rod  Diridon,  Chairperson 
of  the   Metropolitan  Transportation  Com- 
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mission  and  the  Santa  Clara  County  Board 
of  Supervisors.  My  fellow  MTC  Commission- 
er with  me  today  is  Tom  Nolan,  a  member 
of  the  San  Mateo  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
Chairman  of  SamTrans,  the  transit  opera- 
tor for  the  County.  Together,  we  are  joined 
by  Keith  Bernard,  General  Manager  of  the 
Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District— BART. 

Thank  you  for  providing  the  opportunity 
to  present  a  status  report  on  the  develop- 
ment of  our  rail  extension  program  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

MTC  sponsors  the  overall  rail  improve- 
ment program  which  includes  extensions  for 
four  separate  but  interconnected  systems. 
The  four  systems  run  the  gamut  of  rail  serv- 
ice ranging  from  the  Guadalupe  light  rail 
system  in  Santa  Clara  County  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's metro-rail,  the  CalTraln  commuter 
rail  and  the  BART  heavy  rail  system.  The 
MTC  program,  adopted  in  March,  1988,  em- 
bodies improvements  and  extensions  of  all 
four  systems. 

The  Santa  Clara  Guadalupe  light  rail  line 
will  t)e  extended  in  the  Tasman  corridor  to 
the  east  to  Milpitas  and  to  the  west  to 
Sunnyvale  and  Mountain  View.  The  Muni 
Metro  in  San  Francisco  envisions  short  ex- 
tensions that  will  link  existing  lines.  Cal- 
Traln extensions  to  the  north  and  south  will 
Improve  service  into  downtown  San  Francis- 
co and  in  San  Jose.  BART's  extensions  are 
planned  from  Daly  City  to  the  San  Francis- 
co International  Airport  with  other  exten- 
sions planned  to  West  Pittsburg,  Dublin, 
and  Warm  Springs  in  the  East  Bay. 

The  Muni  Metro  extension  and  CalTrain 
southern  extension  are  financed  by  commit- 
ments predating  MTC's  current  extension 
program.  The  remaining  CalTraln,  BART 
and  Santa  Clara  extensions  total  35  miles 
which  are  estimated  to  cost  $2.4  billion  in 
current  dollars.  The  sources  of  funds  pro- 
posed to  finance  the  $2.4  billion  are  as  sum- 
marized at  the  easel  (Attachment  2).  We  are 
proud  to  report  that  over  60%  of  the  total 
cost  comes  from  local  taxes.  10%  from  State 
grants  and  less  than  30%  from  proposed  fed- 
eral grants.  Secretary  Skinner  needs  look  no 
further  than  the  Bay  Area  to  find  very 
strong  local  commitment. 

Our  FY  1990  request  is  for  the  BART 
Colma  Station,  which  is  the  first  of  four 
new  stations  to  t>e  built  on  the  way  to  the 
San  Francisco  Airport,  and  the  Tasman  Cor- 
ridor extension  of  the  Santa  Clara  light  rail 
system.  We  seek  $30  million  for  Colma  Sta- 
tion construction  and  $4  million  for  Tasman 
preliminary  engineering. 

We  seek  also  a  Congressional  push  in  sup- 
port of  planning  for  the  next  round  of  ex- 
tensions in  the  form  of  report  language 
which  would  encourage  UMTA  to  permit  an 
alternative  analysis  for  a  BART  extension 
to  San  Jose.  Given  the  long  time  needed  to 
perform  such  work,  it  is  not  too  soon  to 
begin  the  next  round  of  planning. 

In  a  moment  Tom  and  Keith  will  briefly 
discuss  the  BART  extensions.  The  Tasman 
project  is  in  my  county,  Santa  Clara,  where 
it  will  link  the  soon  to  be  completed  Guada- 
lupe light  rail  line  with  the  CalTrain  service 
in  the  west  and  a  future  BART  extension  on 
the  east.  Your  support  made  the  Guadalupe 
project  possible— the  northern  segment  runs 
impressively  now— and  the  planned  exten- 
sions will  fill  out  the  network.  Thanks  so 
much  for  your  help. 

Permit  me  to  return  for  a  minute  to  the 
very  strong  local  commitment  that  supports 
the  MTC  program.  The  program  was  first 
adopted  in  March.  1988.  partly  in  response 
to  admonition  from  our  Congressional  dele- 
gation and  your  Committee.  We  have  made 
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surprising  progress  since  then.  First  there 
was  a  historic  agreement  between  BART 
and  SamTrans  which  provides  for  a  $200 
million  transfer  of  local  funds  from  Sam- 
Trans  to  BART.  Next  there  were  two  suc- 
cessful local  elections  which  together  with 
previously  voted-on  funds,  provide  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  local  sales  tax  support.  In  further  re- 
affirmation, the  voters  in  7  counties  gave  a 
70  percent  approval  of  a  bridge  toll  increase 
which  provides  another  $150  million.  The 
California  Transportation  Commission 
(CTC)  has  pledged  $200  million  plus  $48 
million  inflation  allowance  to  the  plan.  And 
finally,  UMTA  Administrator,  Al  DelliBovi 
awarded  a  $10  million  grant  for  environmen- 
tal studies  and  preliminary  engineering  to 
get  the  ball  rolling. 

Despite  our  best  efforts  and  the  support 
of  your  committee,  the  federal  share  of  our 
proposed  rail  extension  program  will  be  in 
jeopardy  if  the  Administration's  transit 
budget  proposals  prevail.  The  overall  transit 
budget  must  be  sustained  in  order  for  there 
to  be  a  sufficient  UMTA  Section  3  new 
starts  program  to  draw  upon.  We  recognize 
we  must  work  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
transit  Industry  to  help  you  preserve  the 
larger  transit  program. 

Now  let  me  ask  my  colleagues  here  today 
to  outline  briefly  the  historic  BART/Sam- 
Trans  agreement  which  is  central  to  the 
substantial  local  funding  found  in  our  pro- 
posal. 

Testimony  of  Tom  Nolan.  Member  of  the 
Board  of  the  MTC  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area,  Member  of  the  Board  or  Su- 
pervisors OF  San  Mateo  County,  and 
Chairman  of  SamTrans 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  major  local 
commitment  made  by  this  region  as  a  whole 
and  by  my  county  in  particular. 

San  Mateo  County  voters  have  passed  a 
series  of  elections  that  are  relevant  to  our 
claim  to  be  a  partner  in  this  program.  The 
first  '/at  sales  tax  for  transit  passed  in  1974. 
Elections  to  authorize  use  of  these  revenues 
for  BART  were  approved  in  1985  and  1987. 
And  finally,  another  ^ht  sales  tax  for  im- 
proving CalTrain  as  part  of  a  larger  trans- 
portation package  was  adopted  in  June, 
1988.  Altogether,  SamTrans  pledges  almost 
$600  million  to  the  $2.4  billion  rail  extension 
program. 

The  June,  1988  vote  came  close  on  the 
heels  of  our  agreement  with  BART  regard- 
ing the  terms  and  conditions  associated  with 
extending  BART  into  our  county  and  to  the 
airport.  The  payment  by  San  Mateo  to 
BART  in  increments  which  will  total  $200 
million,  tied  to  development  of  the  airport 
line,  makes  it  possible  for  East  Bay  counties 
to  realise  longstanding  rail  extensions  there. 
It  also  provides  the  key  to  East  Bay  support 
for  federal  funding  of  an  extension  in  our 
county.  The  message  is  clear:  all  pieces  of 
this  puzzle,  including  federal  funding,  must 
fit  in  order  for  progress  to  be  made. 

Testimony    of    Keith    Bernard.    General 

Manager  of  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 

DisTticT  (BART) 

I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  to  you  the 
Colma  Station  Project  which  is  the  subject 
of  our  request  for  funding. 

The  Colma  Station  will  be  located  1.5 
miles  south  of  the  existing  Daly  City  Sta- 
tion in  unincorporated  San  Mateo  County, 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  Colma  and  next  to 
our  new  yard  facility.  The  Colma  Station  is 
the  first  of  our  stations  planned  for  an  ex- 
tension of  BART  to  the  San  Francisco 
International  Airport.  This  extension  is  the 
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key  element  in  the  Bay  Area  regional  rail 
agreement  which  will  deliver  three  BART 
extensions  in  the  East  Bay— from  Concord 
to  West  Pittsburg  in  Contra  Costa  County, 
and  San  Leandro  to  Dublin  and  from  Fre- 
mont to  Warm  Springs  in  Alameda  County. 

The  Colma  Station  is  expected  to  attract 
15,000  trips  a  day  and  to  cost  ninety  million 
dollars:  25%  to  be  funded  by  SamTrans  and 
75%  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  sta- 
tion will  be  ideally  located.  It  will  be  direct- 
ly accessible  from  both  an  Interstate  free- 
way and  a  major  arterial  serving  several  San 
Mateo  County  cities.  Plenty  of  parking  is 
planned:  approximately  2,200  spaces. 

The  station  will  serve  two  primary  pur- 
poses. It  will  1.  relieve  the  heavily  utilized 
and  congested  Daly  City  Station  and  2.  pro- 
vide Improved  access  to  BART  for  Mateo 
County  residents. 

Over  80%  of  the  current  Daly  City  Station 
patrons  reside  in  San  Mateo  County.  Daly 
City  is  our  most  heavily  utilized  station  out- 
side of  downtown  San  Francisco.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  San  Mateo  County's  demand  for 
BART  will  continue  to  expand  because  of 
anticipated  employment  and  F>opulation 
growth  in  Northern  San  Mateo  County  over 
the  next  decade. 

The  Colma  Station  project  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  a  federally  sponsored  alterna- 
tive analysis  and  environmental  study  com- 
pleted last  fall.  In  December,  the  BART 
Colma  Station  was  selected  as  the  locally 
preferred  alternative. 

The  Colma  project  has  a  total  cost  per 
new  rider  which  is  below  the  federal  cost  ef- 
fectiveness threshold.  We  expect  to  be 
ready  to  begin  construction  in  the  FY  1990. 

Please  support  the  program  including 
Colma  Station  funding  this  year  so  we  will 
all  be  able  to  get  around  the  region  in  the 
future. 


PAUL  COVERDELL  FOR 
DIRECTOR  OF  PEACE  CORPS 
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Senator  Coverdell  has  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant In  bipartisan  efforts  to  improve 
ethics  laws,  reform  the  State  pension 
system,  and  rewrite  senate  rules  to  allow 
greater  openness  In  government.  He  has 
also  supported  legislation  which  raised  the 
drinking  age,  reformed  drunk  driving  laws, 
suid  required  seat  t>elt  use. 

Senator  Coverdell  founded  the  Urban 
Studies  Institute,  which  focuses  on  urban 
Issues.  His  efforts  in  this  area  have  helped 
to  establish  an  increase  in  funding  to  Grady 
Hospital,  the  public  hospital  for  the  Indi- 
gent. He  is  recognized  for  his  successful 
effort  to  eliminate  the  double  taxation  of 
city  residents. 

Senator  Coverdell  has  been  a  life-long 
conservationist  and  active  supporter  of 
urban  neighborhoods.  He  has  been  an  oppo- 
nent of  highways  that  threatened  to  destroy 
In-town  parks  and  neighborhoods.  In  this 
regard,  he  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
MARTA,  Atlanta's  rapid  transit  system. 

Senator  Coverdell  Is  an  excellent  choice  to 
head  the  Peace  Corps.  He  has  spent  his  life 
involved  In  humanitarian  service  and  com- 
munity activities.  He  has  repeatedly  shown 
his  commitment  and  dedication  to  public 
service. 

Senator  Coverdell  is  a  loyal  and  dedicated 
member  of  his  political  party,  but  he  Is 
known  for  his  strong  support  as  a  nonparti- 
san when  It  comes  down  to  supporting  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation  and  its  citizens. 
As  a  Democrat.  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  his  Integrity,  credibility,  and  dependabil- 
ity. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  an  international  devel- 
opment program  which  Is  respected 
throughout  the  world.  Senator  Coverdell 
would  continue  this  fine  tradition,  and  work 
to  fulfill  President  Kennedys  belief  that 
America  has  a  crucial  role  to  play  In  the  bet- 
terment of  humanity. 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  my  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  behalf  of 
the  nomination  of  Georgia  State  Senator  Paul 
Coverdell  to  be  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  testimony  follows: 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Paul  Coverdell.  Senator  Coverdell 
has  long  been  an  influential  Georgian.  He 
has  represented  Georgia  and  his  constitu- 
ents in  an  admirable  manner  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  administration  for  recognizing 
his  qualifications  and  ability. 

Senator  Coverdell  was  first  elected  to  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly  in  1970.  at  the 
age  of  31.  In  4  short  years  he  rose  to  his  cur- 
rent rank  of  Republican  leader  of  the  Geor- 
gia State  Senate,  a  position  he  has  held 
since  1974.  Although  the  Republicans  con- 
trol less  than  20  percent  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, he  has  often  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  legislators  In  the  general 
assembly.  He  was  co-founder  and  president 
of  the  National  Republican  Legislators  As- 
sociation from  1979-1981.  and  chairman  of 
the  Georgia  Republican  Party  from  1985- 
1987.  He  was  chairman  of  the  National 
State  Legislators  for  Reagan/Bush  In  1980 
and  1984.  and  chairman  of  the  National  Leg- 
islators for  Bush  in  1988. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS— "POOR  RELATIVES" 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1989 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  today  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  the  Conscience  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jews,  sponsored  by  the  Union  of  Coun- 
cils for  Soviet  Jews. 

It  seems  that  almost  daily  there  are  new 
and  surprising  changes  taking  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Mikhail  Gorbachev.  Certainly  we  in  the 
West  welcome  any  and  all  overtures  from  the 
Soviet  Union  which  lead  us  toward  a  stronger 
sense  of  global  peace  and  cooperation,  and 
which  contribute  to  greater  economic  and  po- 
litical security  for  the  citizens  of  that  vast 
nation.  It  remains,  however,  ever  important 
that  we  continue  to  be  vigilant  in  demanding 
that  true  freedom  is  achieved  for  all  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  prisoner  who  is  taken 
from  behind  bars  but  who  is  prevented  from 
practicing  freedom  of  religion  or  freedom  to 
return  to  the  land  of  his  or  her  people  is  still  a 
prisoner. 

To  that  end.  I  should  like  to  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  here  in  Congress  to  join  with  me  in 
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calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  address  an  ex- 
tremely important  problem  which  has  come  to 
be  described  as  that  of  the  "poor  relative" 
Poor  relatives  are  people  who  are  prevented 
from  even  applying  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  because  tt)ey  canrwt  obtain  tt>e 
necessary  notarized  waivers  from  their  fami- 
lies. 

Article  24  of  the  Soviet  'Regulations  on  En- 
tering arxl  Leaving  the  US SR"— effective 
January  1,  1967— states: 

Applications  to  travel  abroad  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  family  reunification  shall  be 
examined  on  presentation  of  .  .  .  sulKtan- 
tlvely  certified  statements  from  the  family 
meml>ers  remaininc  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
from  the  former  spouse  (tf  there  are  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  majority  from  this 
marriace)  showing  that  the  traveler  has  no 
outstanding  obligations  toward  them  under 
VSS.R.  law. 

That  article  has  created  a  significant  bamer 
to  emigration  Jewish  activists  in  tfie  USSR, 
estimate  ttfat  there  are  hurxjreds  of  poor  rela- 
tives and  thousands  of  Jews  who  fiave  not 
even  attempted  to  apply  for  emigration  be- 
cause of  artde  24.  While  ttie  Soviets  allege 
that  article  24  is  desigr>ed  to  protect  the 
family.  In  effect  tfie  law  works  to  do  just  the 
opposite— it  destroys  families  by  coercing  ap- 
plicants' relatives  to  veto  their  applications. 
Many  bmes  relatives  refuse  to  sign  a  waiver 
because  they  fear  retntxjtion  from  Soviet  au- 
thorities. demarKJ  a  ransom,  or  simply  take  re- 
venge on  tt>e  applicant.  Ttie  requirement  es- 
tablished by  article  24  is  unreasonable  in  the 
Soviet  system  wtiere  eklerty  parents  receive 
pensions  arxj  divorced  parents  of  mirxx  chil- 
dren routinely  tender  ctiild  support  payments. 
And  snce  no  effective  appeals  process  cur- 
rently exists,  a  woukj-tie  emigre  can  not  apply 
to  waive  the  requirement  or  ask  the  State  to 
examine  the  grounds  for  the  relatives'  veto. 
Thus,  the  applicants'  relative  has  unreason- 
able and  complete  control  over  the  person's 
desire  to  emigrate 

While  Soviet  officials  have  promised  to  es- 
tablish a  legal  process  by  which  poor  relatives 
can  appeal  the  financial  claims  txought 
against  them,  to  date  ttiey  have  not  done  so. 

The  Union  of  CouKils  for  Soviet  Jews  has 
recommertded  a  cessation  of  all  family-related 
restrictions  whatsoever.  I  shoukJ  like  to  join 
them  in  support  of  that  goal  PermissKKi  from 
a  relative  is  not  a  legitimate  cause  for  denying 
emigratmn. 

THE  CASE  OF  AUA  pniLUTSKAVA 

Alia  Prilutskaya  is  a  poor  relative  who  has 
twin  daughters.  Although  her  former  husband 
left  Alia  when  the  twins  were  5  years  oW,  he 
wiii  not  give  her  the  required  affkJavit.  The 
girls.  Masha  arxl  Vika,  are  now  14  years  okj 
arxj  have  had  no  contact  with  ttwir  father 
during  all  the  years  of  his  absence.  He  has 
been  vindictive  toward  Alia  and  has  tned  to 
blackmail  tier.  He  Is  currently  demanding 
40,000  rubles  In  exchange  for  his  signature  on 
the  required  affidavit. 

Alia  goes  to  her  place  of  work  and  talks  to 
her  colleagues,  arxJ  ttie  twins  have  written  let- 
ters to  th&f  father  artd  his  boss,  trying  to  per- 
suade him  to  give  them  tfie  required  papers. 
Alia  took  part  in  the  women's  hunger  stnke 
March  6-10,  as  dkj  the  girls.  Beginning  on 
March  27,  Atta  and  the  girls  have  been  dem- 
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onstrating  In  front  of  their  father's  Institute  on 
MorxJays  and  Thursdays  from  5:44  p.m.  until 
6:25  p.m.— Moscow  time.  Alia  was  arrested 
and  detained  for  several  hours  by  the  militia 
on  two  separate  occasions  since  she  and  her 
daughters  began  this  most  recent  protest. 

Alias  case  is  compelling  and  I  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  to  support  her  efforts  to  receive 
permission  to  emigrate.  Sl>e  Is  asking  that 
telegrams  be  sent  to  her  husband's  place  of 
work.  His  name  Is  Edward  Phlutskaya,  and  his 
work  address  Is  Znlpi  Energoprom.  Semenor- 
oskaya  Nab.  2-1.  Moscow  (Attention:  Vadim 
Semiorx>vic,  Director). 

Tragk:ally,  the  case  of  Alia  and  her 
daugthers  Is  not  unk|ue,  and  we  must  contlrv 
ue  to  work  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  reverse 
this  harmful  practice.  The  poor  relatives  have 
organized  an  extremely  active  group,  and  had 
hekj  weekly  demonstrations  for  several 
months  in  front  of  the  Lenin  Library  In 
Moscow  which  were  often  tKOken  up  even 
before  they  were  started.  They  publish  a  poor 
relatives  txjiletin  whk:h  Is  wkjely  disseminated 
In  the  USSR  But  ttiey  need  our  support.  In 
the  spirit  of  glasnost  and  In  ttie  spirit  of  peace, 
I  appeal  to  the  USSR,  to  repeal  all  family-re- 
lated emigration  restrictions,  so  that  the  plight 
of  ttie  poor  relatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  can 
t>e  finally  resolved. 


April  25,  1989 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1989 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  proud  to  announce  ttiat  Troy  James 
l^son  of  Rugby,  ND,  received  eighth  place 
honors  In  the  Voice  of  Democracy  txoadcast 
scnptwhting  contest  sponsored  by  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  ttie  United  States  and 
Its  ladies  auxiliary.  The  following  sp>eech,  "Pre- 
panng  for  Amenca's  Future,"  was  one  of  nine 
natk>nal  winners  selected  from  more  than 
250,000  entnes 

Pkxpaxing  for  America's  Future 
(By  Troy  James  Nelson) 

Ever  since  the  l>eginning  of  this  great 
nation  by  our  founding  forefathers,  Ameri- 
can leaders  and  citizens  alike  have  l>een 
steadily  planning  for  this  country's  future. 
The  first  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
George  Washington,  strongly  l)elieved  we 
could  t>ecome  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 
He  followed  through  with  his  tielief  for  the 
future  by  t>ecoming  chairman  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Committee  and  by  ratifying  what 
was  to  tie  this  country's  first  big  step  toward 
democratic  freedom,  prosperity,  and  Justice 
for  all  with  the  signing  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Echos  of  future  prosperity  and  peace  rang 
out  as  well  with  another  great  American 
legend  and  leader,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lin- 
coln's resounding  call  for  peace  and  loyalty 
t>etween  all  men,  no  matter  their  religion, 
race,  or  color,  was  finally  heard  through  the 
words  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had  another 
dream  for  America's  future.  His  dream  was 
to  land  an  American  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  and  to  explore  that  wide  world  of 
open  darkness  known  as  space.  Although 


the  dream  finally  came  true  in  1969,  It  was 
too  late  for  one  of  America's  greatest  and 
most  respected  leaders  ever.  J.F.K.,  who  was 
brutally  assassinated  in  Dallas  in  1963,  had 
a  dream  for  America's  future— a  dream  that 
tjecame  a  reality  six  years  after  his  death. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  had  a  dream  for 
the  future  as  well.  His  dream  was  one  that 
involved  that  of  public  participation.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  dreamed  that  In  the 
future,  blacks  could  accept  whites  and 
whites  could  accept  blacks  as  to  who  they 
were,  men  created  equally.  King's  dream 
was  stopped  short  as  he  tiecame  another 
fallen  leader  and  part  of  America's  past  and 
history. 

These  days  as  we  look  toward  the  future, 
we  can  see  many  different  goals,  dreams, 
and  ideas  which  need  to  be  met  and  empha- 
sized. I  l)elieve  that  blacks  and  whites 
should  l>ecome  of  one,  and  realize  who  we 
really  are— men  and  women  created  equally. 
I  l>elieve  we  should  further  our  space  explo- 
rations by  reaching  out  into  the  unknown 
and  learning  what  we  can  learn.  I  l)elieve  we 
should  continue  to  work  on  world  peace,  not 
just  t)etween  ourselves  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  but  rather  t>e- 
tween  ourselves  and  every  other  country  on 
this  planet.  I  t>elieve  that  we  can  make  our 
nation,  the  United  States,  strong  again.  We 
as  citizens  can  out  run  crime,  rid  our  cities 
and  schools  of  drugs,  and  keep  our  country 
clean  of  all  that  is  unjust  and  unright. 

I  finally  t>elleve  that  we  can  only  make 
our  future  what  we  want  it  to  l>e  through 
today's  young  people.  By  continuing  educa- 
tion in  good  public  and  private  schools,  we 
can  educate  today's  young  people  to  t>ecome 
the  strong  leaders  we  will  need  in  the 
future.  Leaders  who  will  see  that  all  of  our 
dreams,  goals,  and  ambitions  as  a  country 
and  as  individuals  come  true.  In  preparing 
for  America's  future.  It  only  makes  sense 
that  we  enhance,  extend,  and  encourage 
education  to  young  and  old  alike.  We  need 
today's  young  (leople  to  tiecome  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow.  Leaders  who  will  lead  in  tech- 
nical advances  such  as  a  cure  for  AIDS  and 
leaders  in  political  office  to  preserve  and 
make  peace  in  our  country.  Leaders  who  will 
reach  lieyond  the  limits  of  reality,  and 
reach  into  tomorrow,  the  future.  To  make 
this  nation  great,  we  must  l>egin  now,  to 
prepare  for  America's  future? 


FEDERAL  ANTIDRUG  HOUSING 
INITIATIVES  GATHER  SUPPORT 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  recently. 
National  Drug  Policy  Director  William  J.  Ben- 
nett announced  an  emergency  plan  to  tackle 
the  escalating  drug  and  violence  problems 
plaguing  the  metropolitan  Washington  area. 

In  addition  to  measures  to  create  more  jail 
space,  relnvlgorate  law  enforcement  activities 
and  promote  education  and  prevention  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  plan  includes  new  initia- 
tives to  clean  up  the  public  housing  system  In 
ttie  District. 

Housing  and  Urban  Devekjpment  Secretary 
Jack  Kemp,  a  former  colleague,  is  speartiead- 
Ing  this  effort  to  ferret  our  drug  criminals  from 
public  housing  units,  heighten  security 
throughout  the  projects  and  physically  improve 
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the  system.  Secretary  Kemp  has  indicated  his 
desire  to  take  this  agenda  of  action  nation- 
wide. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  and  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
with  jurisdiction  over  HUD,  I  applaud  these  ef- 
forts to  make  our  public  housing  neighbor- 
hoods safe  again  for  their  residents. 

The  Kemp  plan  has  also  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post.  I  commend  this 
commentary  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  18,  1989) 

Mr.  Kemp's  Plams  por  D.C. 
Like  the  plans  of  national  drug  policy  di- 
rector William  J.  Bennett  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  measures  announced  by  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Jack  Kemp  will  no  doubt  encounter  their 
share  of  bureaucratic  objections  from  city 
hall's  corps  of  gift-horse  diagnosticians. 
There's  always  the  we're-doing-the-best-we- 
can  faction  and  the  only-with-federal-zll- 
lions-more  school  of  apologists.  But  neither 
this  city  nor  the  new  administration  in  the 
White  House  should  squander  a  good  shot 
at  making  a  difference  in  housing  conditions 
here.  Secretary  Kemp's  proposals  may  well 
include  some  actions  already  being  taken  by 
the  local  government,  but  they  represent 
more  than  just  a  commitment  to  a  quick-fix 
plan  for  evicting  drug  pushers. 

The  federal  plan  for  housing  would  repair 
public  areas,  restore  and  rent  vacant  apart- 
ments and  beef  up  security.  HUD  officials 
have  said  the  department  will  use  federal 
modernization  funds  to  help  the  District 
pay  for  changes.  HUD  will  ease  lease  griev- 
ance procedures  to  hasten  evictions  of  drug 
offenders  from  federally  funded  projects, 
try  to  evict  drug  users  who  receive  rent  sub- 
sidies, help  set  up  antidrug  hot  lines  and  see 
to  it  that  vacant  apartments  are  inaccessible 
to  drug  users.  Other  changes  may  include 
improved  tenant  management  systems,  iden- 
tification cards  for  residents  and  even  orga- 
nized sports  and  other  recreational  activities 
for  children  in  public  housing  units. 

The  point  is  not  to  create  even  more  re- 
pressive conditions  than  those  that  exist. 
D.C.  housing  director  Roland  Turpin  is  un- 
derstandably cautious  about  embracing  ev- 
erything in  the  federal  package  but  does  say 
he  welcomes  the  "technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance from  HUD"  that  is  needed  to  re- 
store order  to  the  57  projects  in  the  system. 
Mr.  Turpin  says  he  hopes  this  is  not  an  at- 
tempt by  HUD  "to  make  unilateral  decisions 
about  what  should  happen  In  this  city  .... 
We  need  to  work  with  the  residents  in 
making  those  changes." 

Fair  enough.  Public  housing  residents 
share  the  same  hopes  as  others  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  safe  and  secure  neigh- 
bors. Secretary  Kemp,  who  comes  to  this 
subject  with  experience  and  understanding, 
surely  shares  these  hopes  too.  If  they  can  be 
realized,  there  will  be  more  than  enough 
credit  for  all  who  helped  make  it  happen. 
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GENTLEMAN  FARMER 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MARYLAND 
r  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 
Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  grew  up  in  the 
heart  of  a  rural  Maryland  farm  community, 
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where  it  was  said  that  a  gentleman  farmer 
was  the  one  who  had  enough  spare  time  to 
read  all  the  material  the  Federal  Government 
prints  atXHJl  farming.  I  can  testify  that  no  one, 
gentleman  farmer  or  not,  has  anywhere  near 
enough  time  to  read  through  the  morass  of 
technical  reports,  program  regulations,  and 
agency  guidelines  that  surround  our  farm  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stand  before  you  today, 
farmers  across  our  Nation  are  making  finan- 
cial management  decisions  which  will  have  a 
direct  impact  on  the  survival  of  our  family 
farms.  In  today's  modem  economy,  a  family 
farmer  is  required  to  make  many  of  the  same 
financial  decisions  that  a  large  corporation 
does.  He  has  to  purchase  supplies,  make  cap- 
ital investments,  obtain  business  loans,  and 
mari<et  his  product.  The  one  decision  the 
farmer  has  avoided  making,  however,  is  the 
purchase  of  crop  insurance. 

Unfortunately,  in  these  times  of  climatic 
changes,  fluctuating  export  levels  and  higher 
input  costs,  farmers  cannot  afford  to  play  Rus- 
sian roulette  with  their  financial  security. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  farmers  pur- 
chase crop  insurance. 

I  know  from  speaking  to  my  own  farmers  in 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Maryland 
tfiere  are  many  problems  with  crop  insurance 
which  serve  as  a  disincentive  to  farmer  partici- 
pation. Fortunately,  Congress  has  historically 
demonstrated  a  commitment  to  making  the 
crop  insurance  system  work.  I  share  this  com- 
mitment. 

When  Congress  last  attempted  to  refomi 
the  FCIC  in  1980,  three  very  important  goals 
were  established: 

First,  farm  acreage  participation  should  be 
increased  from  11  to  50  percent. 

Second,  Federal  disaster  payments  should 
be  eliminated. 

Third,  Federal  crop  insurance  should 
become  an  integral  aspect  of  farm  manage- 
ment practices. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  review  the  results  of 
crop  insurance  over  the  last  8  years,  the 
progress  on  these  three  objectives  has  t>een 
dismal.  Only  26  percent  of  eligible  farm  acre- 
age is  now  insured  under  the  current  crop  in- 
surance system.  And  while  the  100th  Con- 
gress passed  the  largest  farm  disaster  bill  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  totaling  $3.6 
billion  in  aid  to  farmers,  crop  insurance  has 
not  become  an  integral  part  of  farm  manage- 
ment. The  1 987  acreage  participation  rates  for 
the  mkJ-Atlantic  region  reflect  the  failure  of 
this  goal.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have 
farm  acreage  participation  rates  of  2.1  and  1.6 
percent  respectively.  And  in  my  own  State  of 
Maryland  only  2.9  percent  of  eligible  farmland 
is  insured  against  crop  loss. 

After  a  review  of  these  numbers,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
crop  insurance  is  the  core  of  a  farmer's  finan- 
cial management. 

Congress  reaffirmed  a  commitment  to  crop 
insurance  in  the  1988  Disaster  Assistance 
Act.  A  provision  in  this  bill  established  a  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Commission  to  review  the 
current  system  and  make  recommendations 
on  how  to  improve  the  program.  This  Commis- 
sion will  submit  an  interim  report  next  week 
and  make  a  final  report  on  July  1,  1989. 
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In  Maryland,  a  State  task  force  recently 
completed  a  review  of  crop  insurance  to 
assist  congressional  efforts  to  reform  the 
FCIC.  These  efforts,  in  conjunction  with  com- 
ments from  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau;  Mr.  Wayne  Cawley, 
Maryland  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  First 
District  farmers,  enabled  me  to  formulate  a 
legislative  proposal,  H.R.  1388,  to  reform  the 
crop  insurance  system.  H.R.  1388  will  improve 
farmer  access  to  information,  reduce  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy,  create  a  more  equitable 
price  election  system,  and  eliminate  unneces- 
sary barriers  to  farmer  participation. 

A  1988  General  Accounting  Office  [GAO] 
crop  insurance  study  of  10  States,  including 
my  home  State  of  Maryland,  stated  that  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  low-farmer  participa- 
tion was  that  "many  agents  do  not  have  the 
knowledge  or  training  to  explain  the  program 
accurately." 

My  bill  addresses  this  problem  by  offering 
agents  an  incentive  to  improve  their  knowl- 
edge of  crop  insurance.  The  FCIC  will  be  re- 
quired to  offer  regular  crop  insurance  training 
classes  and  tests  to  individual  agents  which 
upon  successful  completion  will  provide  ttie 
agent  with  a  certificate  of  competence.  This 
certificate,  which  will  be  similar  to  a  bank's 
FDIC  label,  will  provide  the  agent  with  a  2-per- 
cent bonus  on  each  sale.  I  believe  these 
changes  will  assist  in  increasing  the  number 
and  improving  the  quality  of  agents  who  elect 
to  sell  crop  insurance. 

Another  critical  area  of  concern  addressed 
in  my  bill  is  the  lack  of  detailed  information 
currently  available  to  farmers.  H.R.  1388  ad- 
dresses this  problem  by  designating  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
[ASCS]  as  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Infor- 
mation Center.  This  center  will  maintain  cur- 
rent policy  information  and  agent  lists  to  assist 
farmers  in  the  important  decision  of  purchas- 
ing crop  insurance. 

Cunently,  the  FCIC  requires  a  farmer  to  pro- 
vide actual  production  history  records  when 
establishing  a  yield  to  purchase  crop  insur- 
ance. For  farmers  who  have  kept  complete 
records  over  the  years,  establishing  their  yield 
is  not  a  problem.  However,  for  many  farmers 
this  provision  is  a  hindrance  to  program  par- 
ticipation. My  bill  gives  the  farmer  the  option 
of  choosing  to  use  his  ASCS  records  wtien 
establishing  his  yield,  or,  if  he  has  them,  his 
actual  production  records.  By  eliminating  this 
potential  barrier  to  participation,  we  are  open- 
ing crop  insurance  up  to  many  farmers  who 
would  othen«rise  not  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  area  of  the  Price  Election  System,  I 
think  it's  important  that  we  establish  a  rate 
system  based  on  projected  State  and  local 
prices  instead  of  a  projected  national  average. 
A  national  projection  distorts  the  premium 
charged  to  farmers  and  the  insurable  rates  for 
a  particular  commodity.  Two  examples  involv- 
ing the  soybean  crop  for  the  State  of  Mary- 
land illustrate  this  point  well. 

In  1985,  a  farmer  could  purchase  a  maxi- 
mum coverage  of  $6.50  on  a  bushel  of  soy- 
beans. In  the  State  of  Maryland,  however,  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  soybeans  was  $5.01. 
Since  premiums  are  based  on  the  amount  of 
coverage  purchased,  Maryland  farmers  paid  a 
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higher  premiufn  for  unnecessary  additional  in- 
surance. 

The  opposite  situation  occurred  In  1987. 
when  ttw  average  price  of  soyt>eans  in  Mary- 
land was  $5.90  per  bushel,  whereas  the  maxi- 
mum coverage  that  could  be  purchased  was 
$5.  Therefore,  farmers  cfK>osing  the  maximum 
coverage  of  75  percent— 25  percent  deducti- 
ble— also  had  to  accept  an  additional  18- 
percent  deductible  because  of  the  price  elec- 
tion/pnce  discreparKy.  This  is  no\  acceptable. 
Moving  to  a  State/county  projection  system 
would  establish  an  overall  parity  in  determin- 
ing the  price  of  coverage  for  a  commodity, 
thus  making  the  program  more  sensible  for 
farmers  to  invest  in  coverage. 

H.R.  1388  also  seeks  to  eliminate  tfie  10- 
percent  penalty  charged  by  the  FCIC  to  farm- 
ers wishing  to  insure  tfieir  various  county 
farms  as  separate  units.  Both  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  tt\e  Maryland 
Farm  Bureau  support  this  change 

Finally,  the  bill  addresses  the  coverage  of 
full  season  and  double  aop  soybeans.  Cur- 
rently, the  FCIC  insures  full  season  and 
double  crop  soyt>eans  as  a  single  policy,  even 
tfiough  both  have  different  nsks.  Any  farmer 
wrill  tell  you  ttuit  tfiese  are  two  different  crops 
artd  shoukj  be  insured  separately.  Therefore, 
it  woukj  make  sense  tfiat  FCIC  offer  two  sep- 
arate policies.  I  believe  this  change,  along 
with  the  other  provisions  in  my  bill,  will  make 
crop  insurance  a  better  management  tool  for 
farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduced  H  R.  1388  to 
reduce  tfie  Government  bureaucracy,  restric- 
tive regulations,  and  high  premiums  which  dis- 
courage farmers  from  purchasing  crop  insur- 
ance. By  making  the  program  more  appealing 
to  farmers,  participation  rates  can  be  in- 
aeased.  premiums  can  be  lowered  and  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  reduced.  Farmers  in 
Maryland's  First  District  don't  want  a  new 
Government  program;  they  want  a  program 
that  works.  The  American  farmer  deserves 
this  protection.  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 


RADIOVISION  RECOGNIZES  ITS 
VOLUNTEERS 


UMI 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NrW  YORK 
n  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  a  fine  organi- 
zation that  performs  an  outstanding  service 
throughout  southeastern  New  York. 

RADIOVISION  was  founded  9  years  ago  to 
provide  ck>sed-circuit  programming  for  tfie 
blind  and  the  sight  impaired.  In  many  ways. 
RADIOVISION  is  a  "window  on  the  worid "  for 
the  sightless  and  the  sight  impaired  through- 
out the  Hudson  River  Valley  News  items,  fea- 
ture articles,  and  good  literature  are  just  a  few 
of  the  programming  services  that  RADIOVI- 
SION offers  its  subscril)ers. 

Incredibly,  tNs  fantastic.  7-day-a-week  serv- 
ice is  provided  solely  through  volunteers.  This 
weekend,  RADIOVISION  Is  conducting  its 
moth  anrHjal  Volunteer  Recognition  Day. 
paying  tribute  to  tf>e  106  volunteers  wfK>  have 
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contributed  their  time  and  talents  In  1988- 
1989  to  make  this  the  most  successful  year 
ever  for  RADIOVISION. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  in  congratulating  the  fine  volunteers, 
and  the  excellent  staff,  that  have  maintained 
the  excellent  service  that  RADIOVISION  sub- 
scribers have  come  to  expect. 


THE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  with 
the  minority  leader  as  he  testifies  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  today  to  roll  back  the 
excessive  spending  in  the  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

President  Bush  requested  a  $2. 1  billion  sup- 
plemental appropnation  to  honor  previous  ob- 
ligations mandated  by  law.  The  bulk  of  the 
President's  request  was  targeted  on  veterans 
benefits,  adequate  funding  for  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program,  and  payments  to 
States  for  foster  care  and  adoption  assist- 
ance. 

Now,  some  have  treated  this  supplemental 
as  political  foott>all,  to  see  how  much  the 
President  will  tolerate  in  lard  and  pork.  Every 
Member  in  this  body  has  talked  about  the 
need  to  control  the  Federal  deficit.  Yet,  this 
supplemental  is  double  the  President's  re- 
questl  Where  is  all  of  the  high-sounding  rheto- 
ric on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  control  the 
spending  appetite  of  Congress? 

It  is  simply  outrageous  to  blackmail  veterans 
health  care  funding  by  attaching  $250  million 
for  Japanese-American  reparations  to  this 
supplemental  bill.  Last  year,  I  promised  my 
constituents  that  I  would  not  support  funding 
for  reparations,  especially  when  veterans  have 
to  beg  and  grovel  to  receive  the  Federal  ben- 
efits they  have  earned  with  their  blood  and 
sacrifice. 

I  also  will  not  stand  for  increasing  the  fire- 
fighting  budget  of  the  Forest  Service  by  140 
percent  over  the  President's  request— until  I 
receive  some  assurance  that  the  let  burn 
polrcy  will  t>e  akx)lished  and  some  of  this 
money  will  be  directed  to  private  property 
owners  who  lost  their  livelihood  because  of 
this  policy.  These  private  landowners  should 
receive  priority  in  payment  for  damages  from 
the  Government  rather  than  pay  the  bureau- 
crats who  propagated  this  fallacious  policy 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  put  action  behind  our 
words  and  defeat  attempts  to  add  non- 
emergency spending  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propnations  bill. 


THE  SECRET  CAMERA  OF 
ANGELO  SPINELLI 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  to  the  bravery  of  Mr. 
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Angelo  Spinelli,  a  constituent  from  Hallandale, 
FL.  While  serving  as  an  Army  Signal  Corps 
war  photographer  in  Worid  War  II,  he  became 
a  prisoner  of  war  and  was  kept  prisoner  for  27 
months.  For  20  of  those  months,  he  was  kept 
at  Stalag  lll-B  in  Furstenburg.  Germany. 

Mr.  Spinelli  was  able  to  use  wfuit  little  re- 
sources he  had  to  barter  for  a  camera  and 
film.  During  the  27  months  that  he  was  a 
ROW.  he  bravely  cataloged  POW  life  without 
ever  being  caught. 

These  photographs  comprise  the  largest 
collection  of  Its  kind.  Consequently,  they  have 
been  used  in  many  different  magazines, 
books,  and  television  series  In  an  attempt  to 
provide  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  por- 
trayal of  the  difficult  life  of  an  American  POW 
during  Worid  War  II. 

At  the  er>d  of  my  remarks.  I  am  inserting  an 
artk:le  from  the  April  1989  issue  of  Soldiers 
magazine,  which  used  eight  of  Mr.  Spinelli's 
photographs,  entitled  "Stalag  lll-B."  The  arti- 
cle also  contains  the  story  of  "The  Secret 
Camera  of  Angelo  Spinelli." 

As  his  Congressman,  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in 
a  long  overdue  salute  to  Angelo  Spinelli,  a 
man  wfiose  courage  and  dedication  to  his 
country  deserves  the  admiration  of  us  all. 

[From  Soldiers  magazine,  Apr.  1989] 

The  Secret  Camera  of  Angelo  Spinelli 
(By  SPC  Prank  Cox) 

Tunisia,  Nov.  19,  1943.— General  Order 
No.  139  is  published  by  Headquarters,  North 
African  Theater  of  Operations.  It's  an 
award,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  for  a  young 
combat  photographer  reported  missing  in 
action.  Unknown  to  Sgt.  Angelo  M.  Spinelli, 
captured  nine  months  earlier  during  a  tank 
battle  near  Paid  Pass,  he'd  t>een  honored  for 
reconnaissance  work  that  helped  the  ad- 
vancing allies. 

Spinelli  was  one  of  21,363  U.S.  service 
members  reported  missing  after  the  Tunisi- 
an phase  of  the  Northwest  Africa  Cam- 
paign. 

"My  luck  and  film  ran  out,"  Spinelli's  ac- 
count of  his  capture  reads  in  Yankee  Krie- 
gies,  a  YMCA  publication  printed  after 
World  War  II.  "Kriegles"  is  short  for  the 
German  term  "Kriegsgefangenen,"  or  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Loaded  into  a  boat,  he  and  other  captives 
were  shipped  to  Italy.  There  they  were 
crammed  into  excrement-  and  urine-fouled 
railroad  box  cars  and  transported  to  Stalag 
III-B  in  Furstenburg,  Germany.  Spinelli 
was  confined  there  for  20  months. 

Hour  by  hour,  day  after  day  he  and  more 
than  25.000  U.S.  and  Allied  soldiers  were 
warehoused  in  camps  separated  by  bart>ed 
wire.  It  didn't  take  him  long  to  learn  to 
barter  with  the  guards.  Soldiers  traded  ciga- 
rettes, chocolate  and  other  small  luxuries  in 
Red  Cross  food  parcels  for  German  food, 
soap  and  other  essentials  in  short  supply. 
For  months  he  worked  on  one  guard,  an 
older  man  who  claimed  he  wasn't  a  Nazi. 

Eight  packs  of  cigarettes  got  the  captive 
photographer  a  compact  Voigtlander  Besser 
120mm  folding-bellows  camera.  Later,  two 
packs  got  him  a  folding  tripod  which  opened 
to  about  5  feet  and  collapsed  to  8  inches. 
"One  pack  would  buy  a  roll  of  film."  Spin- 
elli recalled  in  his  Hallendale,  Pla.,  condo- 
minium last  December.  "At  one  time  I  had 
as  many  as  30  rolls.  I  used  to  ask  other  pris- 
oners to  try  to  buy  film  from  guards.  If  they 
could  get  it.  I  would  pay  them  a  couple  of 
packs  of  cigarettes"— a  pack  each  for  the 
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POW  and  guard.  He  even  bribed  one  guard 
for  some  cement,  which  he  used  to  con- 
struct a  hiding  place  for  his  new  gear. 

Because  he  couldn't  read  the  German 
writing  on  the  film,  Spinelli  had  to  guess 
lens  settings  and  shutter  speeds.  When  a 
roll  was  exposed,  he'd  bribe  a  guard  to  get 
the  film  developed. 

When  moving  about.  Spinelli  hid  the 
camera  and  tripod  under  a  pair  of  baggy 
pants  he'd  gotten  in  a  trade  with  a  para- 
trooper. "If  I  had  stopped  to  think  about 
what  I  was  doing  in  that  POW  camp- 
taking  pictures  of  guards  being  bribed  and 
other  things— I  wouldn't  have  done  it,"  he 
said,  referring  to  the  routine  shakedowns 
prisoners  feared. 

"There  wasn't  a  day  that  went  by  that  we 
didn't  think  we  might  die,"  he  said.  'Some 
of  the  goons'  and  camp  officers  used  to  tell 
us  we'd  never  get  out  alive.  I  wanted  to  take 
the  pictures  so  there'd  be  something  left  if  I 
didn't  make  it  out." 

He  <ttd  get  out  of  Stalag  III-B,  only  to  end 
up  in  another  camp  where  he  remained— 
with  his  film— for  another  seven  months.  As 
he  entered  the  new  camp,  Spinelli  bribed  a 
guard  to  avoid  being  searched.  When  liber- 
ated in  May  1945  by  Russian  troops  march- 
ing on  Berlin,  he  had  more  than  1,200  nega- 
tives. 

Spinelli  secretly  documented  POW  sport- 
ing events  and  musical  productions. 
Through  his  illicit  camera,  he  also  captured 
day-to-day  realities  and  grim  reminders  of 
how  dire  a  situation  the  POWs  were  in.  One 
photo  shows  men  sleeping  outdoors  to  avoid 
ticks,  lice  and  other  pests  infesting  the  bar- 
racks. Another  shows  two  men  carrying  an 
inadequate  tub  of  potato  soup  rationed  to 
feed  150  to  200  hungry  prisoners.  He  even 
snapped  a  candid  photo  of  a  Russian  prison- 
er in  the  adjacent  compound  who'd  been 
shot  dead  for  picking  up  a  cigarette  tossed 
to  him  by  an  American. 

Spinelli  wants  people  to  see  the  photo- 
graphs and  understand  how  prisoners  sur- 
vived their  ordeal.  Fourteen  of  his  pictures 
were  published  in  the  Time-Life  book  Pris- 
oners of  World  War  II.  in  magazines  and 
newspapers.  He  exhibits  his  work,  some  200 
of  the  best  photos,  whenever  possible.  His 
next  scheduled  showing  will  be  at  an  ex- 
POW  convention  In  Niagara  Palls,  N.Y..  In 
October. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR., 
FEDERAL  HOLIDAY  COMMIS- 
SION ACT 
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eign  countries  recognize  and  celebrate  his 
birthday.  Clearly,  a  diversity  of  cultures,  races, 
and  nationalities  embrace  the  legacy  and  ide- 
ology of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  expressed 
most  significantly  by  his  philosophy  of  nonvio- 
lence in  the  civil  rights  movement. 

If  legislation  is  not  enacted  to  make  the 
Commission  permanent,  the  Commission's  au- 
thorization is  scheduled  to  expire  this  month. 
As  a  result  of  the  dedication  and  commitment 
of  the  Commission,  the  dream  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  is  being  realized  by  a  new 
generation  of  young  people.  The  Commission 
provides  a  broad  variety  of  services  to  almost 
every  segment  of  our  society  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  voter  registration,  educational 
youth  conferences,  community  hunger  pro- 
grams, and  drug  abuse  assistance.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  provides  assistance  to  vari- 
ous State,  municipal,  and  international  organi- 
zations promoting  peace  and  goodwill 
throughout  our  Nation  and  across  international 
boundaries. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commission  will  ensure 
that  the  legacy  of  Dr.  King  vmII  be  respectfully 
remembered  and  that  his  dream  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  be  treated  equally  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color,  gender  or  socioeconomic  status 
will  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commission  Act 
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HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Apnl  17,  1989 


Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal 
Holiday  Commission  Act.  I  would  like  to  thank 
and  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Population,  Congressman  Thomas 
Sawyer,  and  Congressman  John  Conyers 
for  their  dedication  and  commitment  to  making 
the  Commission  permanent. 

In  1984,  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Holiday 
Commission  was  established  to  inspire  nation- 
wide activities  in  recognition  of  the  first  Feder- 
al legal  holiday  honoring  Dr.  King.  At  that  time. 
29  States  observed  the  birthday  of  Reverend 
King.  This  year,  43  States  and  over  100  for- 


THE  VALDEZ  CONNECTION 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"fierce  storms,  treacherous  winds,  fog,  ice- 
bergs—and an  ill-placed  rock— make  Alaska's 
oilport  hazardous  beyond  belief.  *  *  *" 

If  I  asked  you  who  first  made  that  state- 
ment, you  would  probably  guess  any  one  of 
the  officials  looking  at  the  recent  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  disaster.  You  would  be  wrong. 
That  statement  was  made  by  Philip  Fradkin, 
an  author,  in  an  article  he  wrote  on  "The 
Valdez  Connection"  for  Audubon  Magazine 
*  •  *  in  1977. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  food  for  thought  in 
the  article.  I  urge  you  to  read  it  carefully  in 
light  of  the  present  events  in  Prince  William 
Sound. 

Let  me  highlight  some  of  the  problems  Mr. 
Fradkin  predicted— wwth  great  clarity  and  accu- 
racy—In 1977.  It  Is  a  tragic  story  of  political 
manipulation,  incompetence,  and  arrogant 
overconfidence. 

The  environmental  impact  statement  for  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline  glossed  over  the  sea 
leg  portion  of  the  oil  transportatkjn  system. 

The  close  bonds  between  the  Coast  Guard 
and  oil  companies  that  had  formed— and  the 
combined  technical  expertise  of  these  two 
groups— made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  States  and  environmental  groups  to  effec- 
tively challenge  tanker  safety  requirements 
and  regulations. 

Despite  repeated  assurances  from  Interior 
Secretary  Rogers  C.B.  Morton  to  the  Con- 
gress during  the  debate  on  the  pipeline  that 
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the  tankers  would  have  double  bottoms,  no 
such  requirement  was  forthcoming. 

The  1975  Coast  Guard  regulations  for  tank- 
ers were  protested  by  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  Environmental  Protectkjn  Agency  be- 
cause they  did  not  include  a  double  bottom 
requirement  for  tankers  used  in  Alaska  oil 
trade.  Environmental  groups  protested,  as 
well,  alleging  that  the  regulations  were  written 
behind  closed  doors  with  the  help  of  study 
group  put  together  by  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute. 

Senator  Warren  Magnuson  also  vigorously 
objected  to  the  regulations  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  developed  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Magnuson  stated, 
"I  am  also  concerned  that  the  rules  were  de- 
veloped in  a  manner  that  relied  too  heavily  on 
the  input  of  special  interests  •  *  •."  Magnuson 
further  expressed  concern  that  the  Coast 
Guard  "strained  to  stay  within  tfie  letter  of  a 
treaty — concerning  tanker  requirements— 
which  had  not  been  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
advice  and  consent,  which  is  not  intended  to 
be  exclusive,  and  which  does  not  cover  com- 
pletely the  problem  of  accidental  pollution  for 
ships." 

Little  was  said  or  done  about  training  or  li- 
censing of  the  tanker  crews,  even  though  50 
percent  of  collision  and  grounding  areas  are 
due  to  human  error.  A  1975  OTA  report 
looked  at  the  difference  between  training  for 
airiine  and  ship's  officers  and  found  that  the 
contrast  with  aviation  in  the  area  of  li- 
censing is  striking.  Marine  license  in  them- 
selves do  not  assure  competency." 

The  list  of  concerns  goes  on  and  on.  As  it 
turns  out.  the  issues  raised  some  12  years 
ago  are  all  part  of  the  backdrop  of  this  mas- 
sive oilspill  in  Prince  William  Sound.  They  in- 
clude: lack  of  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  the  hazards  of  tanker  travel  through  the 
sound;  inadequate  standards  for  tanker  safety 
and  pilot  training;  an  unwillingness  or  inability 
of  anyone  to  play  the  "tough  cop"  with  the  in- 
dustry; and,  the  unwillingness  of  industry  and 
the  Coast  Guard  to  recognize  the  potential 
magnitude  of  the  damage  that  might  be  inflict- 
ed upon  the  environment  should  an  accident 
occur. 

I  urge  you  to  take  the  time  to  read  this  arti- 
cle. It  is  about  warnings  we  should  have 
heeded,  but  did  not.  As  we  proceed  with  our 
inquiries  into  the  Prince  William  Sound  trage- 
dy, we  should  remember  Mr.  Fradkin's  warn- 
ings and,  this  time,  pay  attention. 

The  Valdez  Connection 
(By  Philip  L.  Fradkin) 
("Pierce  storms,  treacherous  winds,  fog. 
icebergs— and  an  ill-placed  rock— make  Alas- 
ka's oilport  hazardous  beyond  belief:  Incred- 
ibly, no  tanker  has  ever  sailed  Into  Valdez. 
and  simulated  tests  predict  calamitous  re- 
sults.") 

I  have  ridden  on  enough  commercial  air- 
liners so  that  the  thrill.  If  not  the  fear,  of 
flight  has  worn  off.  But  on  occasion.  If  the 
flight  Is  to  be  In  clear  weather  over  scenic 
landscapes,  I  will  disregard  my  cardinal  rule 
to  sit  In  an  aisle  seat  and  have  the  computer 
select  a  window  seat.  If  I  am  lucky,  It  will  be 
a  window  seat  with  something  more  than  a 
view  of  the  wing.  Under  these  conditions  the 
loss  of  easy  access  to  the  bathroom,  leg- 
room,  freedom  from  claustrophobia,  and  the 
chance  to  be  early  out  of  the  airplane  on 
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landing  is  more  than  a  fair  trade.  From 
30,000  feet,  what  the  land  Is  and  its  uses  by 
man  become  an  exercise  is  visual  rationality, 
if  not  altogether  reasonable. 

This  flight  from  Anchorage  on  a  January 
morning  was  one  of  the  best  of  such  experi- 
ences for  me.  The  ticket  agent  had  given  me 
a  view  of  half  a  wing,  but  the  seat  was  on 
the  side  of  the  plane  facing  the  land,  rather 
than  the  empty  Gulf  of  Alaska.  Up  in  the 
late-moming  winter  sunrise,  ascending  over 
Tumagain  Arm,  across  the  Kenai  Peninsula, 
east  over  Prince  William  Sound,  and  then 
that  massive  corrugated  sheet  of  Ice— the 
Columbia  Glacier— came  into  view,  ending 
abruptly  in  Columbia  Bay,  an  arm  of  the 
sound. 

Because  I  had  been  studying  charts  and 
maps  of  the  area  for  the  previous  week.  I 
strained  to  make  out  additional  landmarks. 
Yes.  there  was  Valdez  Arm  funneling  into 
Valdez  Narrows,  surrounded  by  snow-cov- 
ered peaks  rising  abruptly  from  the  rocky 
shoreline— a  typical  glacier-carved  fjord.  My 
seat  companion,  an  oil  tanker  consultant  to 
the  State  of  Alaska,  jabbed  at  the  view  with 
his  finger.  "There,  you  can  see  it.  A  black 
dot  in  the  middle  of  the  channel."  I  was 
tempted  to  pretend  to  see  what  I  knew  I 
should  be  seeing.  I  tried  to  Imagine  seeing  it. 
Then,  I  believe  I  saw  it— the  potentially 
deadly  black  dot  of  Middle  Rock  in  the 
center  of  Valdez  Narrows. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  had  diffi- 
culty seeing  Middle  Rock,  nor  am  I  likely  to 
be  the  last.  Seven  years  after  selection  of 
Valdez  as  the  port  from  where  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  oil  will  be  shipped,  it  is  just 
dawning  on  a  lot  of  government  and  oil  in- 
dustry experts  that  there  may  be  serious 
problems  in  getting  supermarkets  in  and  out 
of  Valdez.  There  is  a  chance  the  supermar- 
kets will  go  aground  on  Middle  Rock  or, 
more  likely,  wind  up  on  the  opposite  shore- 
line while  attempting  to  avoid  it.  That  is,  if 
they  can  first  miss  the  icebergs  floating  in 
VtUdez  Arm.  Fog  or  a  whiteout  from  one  of 
the  frequent  blinding  snowstorms  (average 
snowfall  is  245  inches  a  year)  would  not  par- 
ticularly help  matters  on  the  approach. 
Winds  up  to  120  miles  per  hour  gusting 
from  different  points  of  the  compass  also 
can  stir  things  up. 

No  pilot  has  yet  been  trained  to  bring  su- 
pertankers into  Valdez.  Moreover,  if  such  a 
vessel  strayed  from  the  narrow  tanker  lanes 
in  Prince  William  Sound,  it  would  find  itself 
in  waters  last  charted  in  1860.  This  inter- 
change took  place  last  year  between  a  feder- 
al official  and  a  veteran  barge  captain.  Offi- 
cial: "On  the  published  chart  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  1860  survey  of  Prince 
William  Sound  and  what  we  did  in  1973, 
1974,  and  1975.  So  if  youre  outside  those 
traffic  lanes,  you're  on  old  survey  ground." 
Captain:  "We've  surveyed  a  lot  of  those 
waters  with  our  keels,  you  know." 

The  waters  of  the  sound  and,  outside,  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  are  the  stormiest  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  One  hundred-foot- 
high  waves  were  once  recorded  on  an  oil 
platform  in  the  Gulf.  This  is  what  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  records:  "Ad- 
verse navigational  factors  are  thick  fogs, 
sudden  wind  and  rain  squalls  and  snow- 
storms, as  well  as  the  uncommon  occurrence 
of  floating  glacial  ice.  'bergy  bits,'  and  ex- 
treme waves  .  .  .  During  the  winter  months 
the  Gulf  has  the  highest  frequency  of  ex- 
tratropical  cyclones  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere." 

Those  are  the  dry  statements  contained  in 
a  tedious  document.  Here  is  what  one  barge 
captain  said  of  the  winds  in  and  around 
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Valdez:  "There's  actually  no  way  of  getting 
any  idea  of  how  or  why  or  where  that  wind 
is  going  to  come  from.  And  it  funnels  there 
at  the  Narrows.  You'll  get  60-  or  70-knot 
winds  right  outside  the  Narrows,  and  inside 
Valdez  Harbor  you'll  get  20  or  30  knots.  " 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  the  super- 
tankers are  going  to  be  considerably  less 
safe  than  what  the  Nixon  Administration 
promised  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  act,  and  the  possibility 
of  oil  spills  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Alaska,  already  rated  high,  is  guaranteed  to 
increase. 

The  real  dimensions  of  the  problems  are 
not  known  since  no  vessel  larger  than  28,000 
deadweight  tons  (DWT)  has  ever  entered 
the  port  of  Valdez.  The  ships  that  will  haul 
the  oil  vary  in  size  from  70,000  DWT  to 
225,000  DWT.  "The  difference  is  like  pilot- 
ing a  Cessna  150  and  a  747,"  said  one  tanker 
expert.  The  oil  industry  did  not  think  trial 
runs  were  needed,  and  it  sees  its  recent  ac- 
quiescence to  demands  by  the  state  and 
Coast  Guard  to  one  month  of  trials  with  a 
120,000  DWT  tanker  as  a  public  relations 
gesture. 

In  fact,  no  one  has  taken  anything  near  a 
comprehensive  look  at  the  problems  in- 
volved in  getting  the  vessels  in  and  out  of 
Valdez  and  to  other  West  Coast  ports.  Al- 
ready there  are  6.000  vessel  movements  a 
year  through  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  in 
southern  California.  With  the  additional 
tanker  traffic,  new  offshore  drilling  in  the 
channel  where  the  massive  1969  spill  took 
place,  and  the  possibility  of  explosive-prone 
liquefied  natural  gas  tankers  using  a  nearby 
port,  the  congestion  will  become  acute.  The 
Coast  Guard  plans  no  vessel  traffic  system 
for  the  area  and  has  kept  the  designated 
traffic  lanes  within  the  channel  although 
oil  companies  have  said  they  prefer  the 
safer  outside  route  for  one  lane  of  traffic. 
Vessels  do  stay  from  designated  lanes.  A  col- 
lision was  narrowly  averted  recently  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  when  two  large  ves- 
sels found  themselves  traveling  straight  at 
each  other  in  the  same  lane  on  a  clear  day. 

The  environmental  impact  statement  for 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  glosses  over  the 
sea  leg  portion  of  the  oil  transportation 
system,  and  since  its  issuance  in  1972,  all  en- 
ergies have  been  focused  on  building  the 
pipeline  and  terminal  in  Valdez.  The  fault  is 
one  omission.  For  the  oil  industry,  it  has 
been  due  to  overconfidence.  The  industry's 
maritime  experts  cite  similar  narrow  harbor 
entrances  elsewhere,  but  neglect  to  add  all 
the  factors  together.  The  federal  regulatory 
agency— the  Coast  Guard— has  lacked  ag- 
gressiveness and  has  been  extremely  cozy 
with  the  industry  it  is  supposed  to  regulate. 
The  record  of  the  Nixon  and  Ford  adminis- 
trations is  one  of  broken  promises.  The  only 
entity  that  is  due  credit  is  the  State  of 
Alaska,  which  has  issued  a  host  of  warnings, 
along  with  Washington  and  Oregon,  that 
have  largely  been  ignored. 

Granted  the  issues  of  sea  transportation 
of  Alaska  oil  are  immense,  as  they  have 
been  for  the  entire  $10  billion  pipeline 
project.  At  no  time  have  domestic  shipping 
and  oil  firms  been  called  upon  to  furnish 
such  a  large  fleet  for  transportation  of  oil 
from  an  area  about  which  so  little  is  known. 
Nor  has  the  Coast  Guard  ever  regulated  the 
movement  of  such  large  vessels  in  such  a 
hostile  environment.  However,  the  tremen- 
dously rich  waters  of  southern  Alaska, 
through  which  a  variety  of  whales  and  mil- 
lions of  birds  pass,  are  a  poor  place  to  exper- 
iment on  such  a  large  scale. 

But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  myself.  The 
destination  of  the  flight  out  of  Anchorage 
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was  unknown.  Nominally,  it  was  headed  for 
Juneau,  but  for  the  second  day  the  airport 
at  Alaska's  capital  city  was  closed.  It  took  us 
three  days  to  make  it  into  Juneau,  and 
while  I  was  flying  around  at  30.000  feet 
above  Washington,  Alaska,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia, I  learned  something  about  the 
nature  of  a  regulator  and  those  regulated 
since  Coast  Guard  brass.  Alaska  bureau- 
crats, and  oil  company  executives  were  on 
the  same  Seattle.  Ketchikan.  Yakutat,  Cor- 
dova. Anchorage.  Ketchikan.  Seattle, 
Ketchikan,  Juneau  merry-go  round.  At  the 
end  of  it  we  felt  like  Yo-Yos  on  a  30,000-foot 
cord  and  shared  a  sense  of  camaraderie. 

There  was.  for  example,  the  five-hour  wait 
starting  at  4  a.m.  for  the  departure  of  the 
flight  from  Anchorage.  (The  next  day  a 
Japan  Air  Lines  cargo  jet  was  to  crash  at 
this  airport,  forcing  its  closure.  It  was  not  a 
good  week  for  commercial  flying  in  Alaska.) 
The  wait  was  at  a  time  when  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  was  holding  hearings 
in  Washington.  D.C..  on  oil  tanker  safety 
and  the  Coast  Guard  was  taking  its  lumps 
on  the  East  Coast.  A  Coast  Guard  officer 
came  back  from  a  rack  holding  a  newspaper 
whose  front-page  headline  proclaimed, 
"State  Raps  Coast  Guard."  It  was  silently 
passed  around  the  ranks  of  gold-braided 
dark-blue  uniforms  until  one  officer  re- 
marked with  some  vehemence.  "We  have 
got  to  establish  that  we  have  the  same 
goal. " 

Another  high-ranking  officer,  a  former 
master  of  a  commercial  vessel,  commented, 
"What  problem?  You  have  to  establish 
there  is  a  problem.  Why  I  was  down  in 
Texas,  and  they  have  these  bumper  stickers, 
'Let  the  bastards  freeze  in  the  dark.' "  Not 
all  the  Coast  Guard  brass  fit  the  same  mold. 
There  was  a  younger  officer  who  sat  mostly 
by  himself.  He  had  taken  his  chances  and 
widely  circulated  a  controversial  proposal 
that  pilots  be  certified  according  to  vessel 
size,  instead  of  the  present  blanket  certifica- 
tion for  all  tankers  over  20,000  tons.  He  was 
later  to  take  his  lumps  from  industry  and 
pilot  representatives. 

It  struck  me  later  than  there  was  little  dif- 
ference in  outlook  between  Coast  Guard  of- 
ficers and  oil  company  shipping  experts, 
most  of  whom  have  been  ship's  masters  at 
one  time.  Both  groups  are  essentially  con- 
servative. They  are  not  trained  to  take 
chances  or  quantum  leaps.  They  revere  au- 
thority and  have  developed  elaborate  sys- 
tems within  the  ranks  and  on  board  to  per- 
petuate it.  Along  with  airline  pilots,  ship's 
captains  and  the  military  are  the  most  self- 
assured  professional  groups  I  have  met.  All 
these  factors  add  up  to  a  commonality  of 
style,  which  can  form  the  strongest  of 
bonds.  At  the  Juneau  meeting  on  pipeline 
tanker  traffic  to  which  we  were  all  headed, 
the  Coast  Guard  officers  addressed  the  oil 
men  as  "captain,"  and  the  civilians  replied 
with  the  appropriate  rank  of  the  given  offi- 
cer. 

Against  these  bonds  and  the  combined  ex- 
pertise of  the  two  groups  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  other  federal  agencies,  coastal 
states,  and  environmental  groups  to  assert 
themselves  with  any  effect  in  the  highly 
technical  field  of  oil  tanker  safety.  But  if 
ever  this  time  has  come,  it  is  now  in  the 
wake  of  all  the  groundings,  explosions,  and 
sinkings  of  oil  tankers  in  recent  months. 

Indeed,  the  Coast  Guard's  record  of  deci- 
sion-making on  tanker  regulations  raises  the 
question  of  whether  a  military  organization 
should  oversee  such  a  civilian  activity.  In- 
herent in  such  an  organization  are  specific 
tours  of  duty,  then  a  change  just  when 
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knowledge  is  acquired.  An  officer  who  has 
developed  expertise  working  on  vessel  traf- 
fic systems  the  last  few  years  remarked,  "I 
will  spend  three  or  four  years  on  this  and 
become  an  authority.  Then  I  will  go  back  to 
sea  duty.  Someone  will  come  Into  this  posi- 
tion with  no  knowledge  and  have  to  learn 
all  over  again.  That  is  the  gap.  We  Just  do 
not  have  within  our  ranks  the  people  with 
expertise  in  supertankers,  so  we  have  to  go 
outside  for  it." 

A  former  Coast  Guard  officer  who  worked 
In  Washington  headquarters  and  retains 
close  ties  with  his  ex-comrades  took  this 
longer  view:  "The  Coast  Guard  has  always 
had  the  job  to  protect  men  and  ships  from 
the  sea.  The  ocean  has  always  been  the 
enemy.  Now  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  comes  along  and  they  have  to 
protect  the  sea  from  dumb  crews  and  anti- 
quated vessels.  In  the  first  Instance  you 
have  the  industry  and  unions  on  your  side. 
In  the  second  it  is  the  state  governments 
and  environmentalists  versus  the  others." 
And  the  Coast  Guard  has  had  difficulty  in 
adjusting  to  the  new  realities. 

The  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of 
1972  was  signed  by  President  Nixon  with 
this  statement:  "Under  this  act  the  Coast 
Guard  gains  much  needed  new  authority  to 
protect  against  oil  spills  by  controlling 
vessel  traffic  in  our  inland  waters  and  terri- 
torial seas  .  .  .  and  by  setting  standards  for 
design,  construction,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  tank  vessels  .  .  .  The  legislation 
provides  a  firm  basis  for  the  safeguards  we 
will  need  to  handle  Increased  tanker  traffic 
with  minimum  environmental  risk."  Thus 
the  Coast  Guard,  whose  primary  mission 
had  been  search  and  rescue,  found  itself 
squarely  in  the  business  of  setting  standards 
for  design  and  operation  of  oil  tankers  for 
the  first  time. 

The  next  ringing  promise  came  from  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  who  tes- 
tified at  a  hearing  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  1972,  "I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  seize  this  opportunity  to  set  new  and 
exacting  standards  to  govern  the  marine 
transport  of  American  oil.  This  goal  is 
worth  accomplishing  by  itself;  but,  if  our 
standards  can  set  an  example  for  solving  the 
broader  problems  of  international  oil  move- 
ments, we  will  have  accomplished  a  task  of 
long-range  significance  for  mankind."  Re- 
ferring specifically  to  transport  of  Alaska 
oil,  Morton  said,  "Newly  constructed  Amer- 
can  flag  vessels  carrying  oil  from  Port 
Valdez  to  United  States  ports  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  segregated  ballast  systems, 
incorporating  double  bottoms."  Morton  re- 
peated these  assurances  during  the  debate 
in  Congress  on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  act 
during  the  summer  of  1973.  Pew  noticed 
that  the  Coast  Guard,  the  agency  actually 
charged  with  making  the  decision,  was 
saying  very  little. 

In  January  1973  the  Coast  Guard  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  an  advance 
notice  of  rule-making,  asking  public  com- 
ment on  proposed  regulations  for  segregat- 
ed ballast  and  double  bottoms  on  supertank- 
ers. The  notice  stated  that  final  action 
would  be  delayed  until  after  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion (IMCO)  conference  In  London  later 
that  year.  The  position  the  U.S.  delegation 
took  to  the  IMCO  conference  was  formulat- 
ed by  the  Coast  Guard.  It  called  for  segre- 
gated ballast  In  vessels  over  20.000  DWT 
and  double  bottoms. 

Some  words  of  explanation  about  this 
complicated  field.  Segregated  ballast  con- 
sists of  separate  tanks  for  ballast  water 
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only.  This  eliminates  the  chance  of  dis- 
charge of  oil  ballast  waters  in  the  seas. 
Double  bottoms  are  two  separate  watertight 
shells  along  the  bottom  of  a  ship  which  pro- 
tect against  grounding  accidents.  A  double 
hull  Is  the  same  type  of  construction,  only 
carried  on  up  the  sides  of  a  vessel.  Such  con- 
struction on  the  sides  helps  prevent  a  spill  If 
a  tanker  collides  with  another  vessel  or 
rams  an  above-the-waterline  object.  To  com- 
plete the  definitions,  a  gas  Inertlng  system 
Is  a  method  of  filling  empty  spaces  In  oil 
cargo  tanks  with  an  inert  gas.  Such  a  chemi- 
cally inactive  gas  eliminates  the  potential 
for  an  explosion  created  by  petroleum 
fumes  mixing  with  air.  The  oil  tanker  San- 
sinena,  which  blew  up  in  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  on  E>ecember  17th  killing  eight  and 
Injuring  scores  of  others,  had  no  such 
system. 

At  the  London  conference  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  One  par- 
ticipant said.  "We  were  defeated  on  just 
plain  economics.  Nobody  wanted  to  go  for 
double  bottoms  except  the  United  States." 
Another  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  had 
a  different  Interpretation.  An  Exxon  execu- 
tive told  him  the  oil  firm  lobbied  22  coun- 
tries before  the  vote.  One  U.S.  delegate  felt 
the  Coast  Guard  did  not  advance  its  posi- 
tion forcefully  enough.  "The  speed  with 
which  they  retreated  Indicates  there  may 
have  been  some  lack  of  resolve  In  the  first 
place  that  easily  could  have  been  communi- 
cated to  their  colleagues  In  other  delega- 
tions." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Coast  Guard  posi- 
tion was  to  weaken  considerably  from  this 
point  on.  What  has  maddened  critics  both 
inside  and  outside  government  Is  the  Coast 
Guard's  insistence  It  cannot  Impose  tanker 
requirements  for  segregated  ballasts  and 
double  hulls  stricter  than  those  agreed  to  at 
the  IMCO  conference,  nor  can  tougher  reg- 
ulations be  applied  to  domestic  vessels  than 
foreign  tankers.  (The  Jones  Act  requires 
that  only  vessels  constructed  In  the  United 
States  be  used  In  the  domestic  trade.  If  It  Is 
decided  to  ship  Alaska  oil  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, namely  Japan,  foreign  vessels  could  be 
used.) 

The  position  agreed  to  at  London  is  bind- 
ing on  no  one  since  neither  the  U.S.  Senate 
nor  the  IMCO  member  nations  have  ratified 
the  treaty.  It  calls  for  segregated  ballast  on 
tankers  of  70,000  DWT,  but  it  is  not  retroac- 
tive for  vessels  whose  construction  was  con- 
tracted prior  to  January  1.  1976,  and  that 
requirement  subsequently  was  adopted  by 
the  Coast  Guard  In  late  1975.  It  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  tankers  to  be  used  in  the 
Alaskan  trade,  however.  The  construction  of 
most  of  these  vessels  was  contracted  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulations,  and 
with  the  current  glut  of  oil  tankers  it  is  un- 
likely that  many  new  tankers  will  be  con- 
tracted for  In  the  near  future.  Because  the 
oil  may  be  hauled  farther  than  originally 
thought— through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ports  or  to  Japan— a  second 
fleet  of  older  tankers  Is  taking  shape.  They 
Include  the  Manhattan,  built  16  years  ago 
and  later  converted  to  test  the  feasibility  of 
an  Arctic  Ocean  route  east  for  Alaskan  oil. 
and  last  leased  to  haul  grain  to  India  and 
Bangla  Desh.  In  1975  the  Coast  Guard 
adopted  requirements  for  gas  Inertlng  sys- 
tems, but  they  were  not  made  retroactive 
and  oiJy  apply  to  vessels  larger  than 
100,000  DWT.  These  regulations  also  will 
have  little  effect  on  the  Alaskan  trade.  No 
regulations  have  yet  been  adopted  for 
double  bottoms. 

Of  the  31  vessels  now  scheduled  to  haul 
Alaskan  oil,  13  will  not  have  segregated  bal- 
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last,  17  will  have  no  gas  inertlng  system,  and 
20  win  not  have  double  bottoms  or  double 
hulls.  The  reason  so  many  were  fitted  out 
with  safety  devices  that  were  not  required 
was  because  at  the  time  they  were  ordered 
In  the  early  1970s,  It  was  thought  the  tough- 
er regulations  would  be  adopted.  Additional- 
ly, what  makes  a  mockery  out  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  timidity  Is  that  chemical  tankers 
and  liquefied  flammable  gas  carriers  are  re- 
quired by  IMCO  codes  and  Coast  Guard  reg- 
ulations to  have  double  bottoms.  Double 
bottoms  are  found  on  passenger  liners.  Navy 
ships.  Coast  Guard  vessels,  container  ships, 
and  dry  bulk  carriers.  The  supervisor  of  sal- 
vage for  the  Navy  has  stated,  "I  view  the 
probability  of  a  major  salvage  or  pollution 
Incident  growing  out  of  the  grounding  of  a 
large,  single-bottom  tanker  on  an  order  of 
magnitude  greater  than  for  a  double-bottom 
tanker." 

Not  everyone  within  the  administration 
was  happy  with  the  Coast  Guard's  position. 
In  August  1974,  Interior  Secretary  Morton 
wrote  the  Coast  Guard,  "The  proposed  reg- 
ulations do  not.  however,  require  new  tank 
carriers  to  be  constructed  with  double  bot- 
toms, regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  ves- 
sels are  constructed  for,  or  employed  In,  the 
Alaska  oil  trade  .  .  .  The  Department  of  In- 
terior must  strongly  take  Issue  with  this  po- 
sition as  it  relates  to  oil  transported  from 
Alaska."  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  wrote,  "We  feel,  however,  that  no 
valid  case  was  made  for  not  Including  double 
bottoms  In  the  regulations. "  But  the  oppos- 
ing view  was  not  pushed  hard  because,  as 
one  official  said,  "The  bureaucratic  tenden- 
cy Is  to  accept  the  views  of  your  sister 
agency,  particularly  when  they  have  some 
kind  of  expertise. " 

Environmentalists  as  a  minimum  require- 
ment favored  double  bottoms  but  preferred 
double  hulls.  They  did  not  like  the  proposed 
regulations,  and  eight  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  National  Audubon  Society,  fired  off 
a  letter  to  the  Coast  Guard  pointing  out 
that  the  regulations  had  been  put  together 
with  the  help  of  a  "study  group "  organized 
by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute.  It 
consisted  of  six  representatives  from  major 
oil  companies,  one  from  a  shipping  Industry 
trade  association,  one  an  Independent 
tanker  operator,  and  three  government  offi- 
cials. The  group,  formed  without  public 
notice,  met  behind  closed  doors  after  the 
public  comment  period  on  the  regulations 
had  ended.  The  chairman  was  a  vocal  oppo- 
nent of  double  bottoms. 

Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  oil  tanker  safety,  wrote 
Transportation  Secretary  William  Coleman, 
"I  am  also  concerned  that  the  rules  were  de- 
veloped In  a  manner  that  relied  too  heavily 
on  the  Input  of  special  Interests  .  .  .  Heavy 
reliance  on  special  Interest  Input  in  a  public 
rulemaking  process  can  only  erode  public 
confidence  in  our  government."  In  the  letter 
the  Washington  senator  added,  "Instead, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  accepted— on  a  politi- 
cal rather  than  a  technical  basis- the  provi- 
sions of  the  1973  IMCO  conference  as  the 
basis  of  its  regulatory  actions.  The  Coast 
Guard  strained  to  stay  within  the  letter  of  a 
treaty  which  had  not  been  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent,  which  Is  not 
Intended  to  be  exclusive,  and  which  does  not 
cover  completely  the  problem  of  accidental 
pollution  from  ships."  Despite  these  pro- 
tests, the  regulations  were  finalized. 

While  most  of  the  debate  has  focused  on 
construction  of  vessels  and  there  have  been 
limited  gains  In  this  field,  little  has  been 
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or  done  about  trmining  and  licensing. 
Over  50  percent  of  collision  and  grounding 
Incidents  are  attributable  to  human  error. 
The  Congressional  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment pointed  out  the  differences  in 
training  and  licensing  of  airline  pilots  and 
ship's  officers  in  a  1975  re[>ort.  Candidates 
for  commercial  pilot  jobs  average  four  years 
of  college  and  1.500  hours  of  flying  time.  On 
this  base  the  airlines  pile  on  their  own 
training  schools.  After  graduation,  there  are 
annual  retraining  sessions.  Maritime  acade- 
mies graduate  ship's  officers,  and  from 
there  it  is  nrostly  on-the-job  training.  "Rela- 
tively few  shipowners  have  any  formalized 
in-house  training  programs."  the  report 
goes  on  to  state.  "The  contrast  with  aviation 
in  the  area  of  licensing  is  striking.  Marine  li- 
censes in  themselves  do  not  assure  compe- 
tency. Licenses  of  airline  flight  crewmen 
come  much  closer  to  doing  so  in  light  of  the 
extensive  formal  training  and  proficiency 
testing  required,  coupled  with  the  tough 
hiring  practices  of  the  airlines." 

Back  to  the  Juneau  meeting.  Its  genesis 
was  a  study  conducted  by  the  state's  Office 
of  the  Pipeline  Coordinator  on  a  supertank- 
er simulator  at  the  Netherlands  Ship  Model 
Basin.  The  160  runs  on  the  simulator  did 
not  result  in  any  firm  conclusions,  but  they 
pointed  for  the  first  time  in  some  interest- 
ing directions.  Although  some  runs  were 
made  under  extreme  conditions  when  ship- 
ping would  normally  t>e  closed,  certain  pre- 
dictable difficulties  were  excluded.  For  ex- 
ample, reduced  visibility  was  not  factored 
into  the  simulated  runs,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  all  the  captains  and  pilots  had  previous 
experience  on  large  tankers.  No  tugs  with 
barges  or  fishing  boats  were  placed  in  the 
channel,  as  might  be  the  case  under  real 
conditions.  Using  a  165.000  DWT  tanker, 
the  vessel  was  run  in  and  out  of  Valdez  Nar- 
rows under  a  variety  of  conditions.  The  vari- 
ables were  wind,  placement  and  availability 
of  tugs,  ballast  or  loaded  condition,  and 
power  and  rudder  failure.  Pew  of  the  runs 
followed  the  specific  track  down  the  center 
of  the  channel.  Most  wobbled  from  side  to 
side,  and  some  wound  up  on  the  rocks.  One 
tentative  conclusion  was  that  Middle  Rock 
was  more  a  psychological  barrier  than  a 
physical  hazard,  because  in  trying  to  avoid 
the  rock,  and  in  trying  to  veer  on  a  dogleg 
turn  at  the  northern  end  of  the  track,  most 
captains  overcompensated  the  ungainly  su- 
pertankers and  wound  up  on  the  east  side  of 
the  channel  or  on  the  rocks. 

The  next  set  of  runs  on  the  simulator 
probably  will  be  with  the  rock  taken  out, 
the  dogleg  straightened,  and  under  condi- 
tions of  poor  visibility.  The  official  Coast 
Guard  position  is  that  the  rock  has  not  yet 
been  proven  to  be  a  hazard  to  navigation. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  estimated  it  will 
cost  between  $12  and  $18  million  to  remove 
the  rock  with  conventional  explosives.  The 
lower  figure  is  to  remove  it  to  a  60-foot 
depth,  the  higher  to  75  feet.  The  job  would 
take  about  two  years.  With  the  rock  out,  the 
channel  would  be  widened  from  900  to  1.200 
yards. 

When  the  State  of  Alaska  released  the 
report  on  the  simulator  tests,  the  results 
shook  up  a  few  people.  The  Coast  Guard 
called  a  first  meeting  for  Decemt>er  14th  in 
Juneau,  and  the  Alyeslia  Marine  Advisory 
Committee  told  those  attending  that  they 
did  not  plan  to  bring  a  tanker  to  Valdez  for 
trials  prior  to  the  start-up  of  the  pipeline. 
Alyeslui  Pipeline  Service  Company  is  the 
consortium  of  oil  companies  building  the 
pipeline,  but,  despite  the  existence  of  the 
marine  advisory  committee,  when  asked  to 
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comment  spokesmen  for  the  company  say 
its  Jurisdiction  ends  when  a  tanker  casts  off 
Its  moorings  at  the  Valdez  terminal.  Prom 
that  point  on.  Alyeska  officials  say  it  is  a 
matter  for  the  individual  oil  companies. 

The  Coast  Guard  minutes  of  the  Decem- 
ber meeting  note,  "With  regard  to  maneu- 
verability and  other  operational  data  on  the 
TAPS  tankers  operating  specifically  in 
Valdez.  industry  expressed  their  intention 
to  rely  on  existing  data  from  other  vessels 
in  other  port  areas,  contending  that  such 
data  was  sufficient  and  adaptable  to  the 
Valdez  area."  The  minutes  don't  mention  it, 
but  tempers  began  to  boil  at  this  point. 
Charles  A.  Champion,  the  hulking  state 
pipeline  coordinator,  recalled,  "In  the  hall 
afterward  I  frankly  threatened  to  punch  a 
few  oil  people  out.  I  had  one  by  the  tie  and 
six  backed  up  in  a  comer.  I  was  using  basic 
oilfield  language.  I  went  back  with  the  ad- 
miral [John  B.  Hayes,  commander  of  the 
Coast  Guard  in  Alaska]  to  the  hotel  room  of 
Exxon.  The  result  of  that  meeting  was  that 
they  came  out  basically  to  pacify  me  and  de- 
cided to  bring  up  a  120.000  DWT  tanker  for 
the  trials."  The  Coast  Guard  minutes  end 
with  a  note,  "The  meeting  adjourned  at  3:30 
p.m."  Then  there  is  this  addendum,  in  all 
capital  letters:  "At  an  informal  meeting 
later  in  the  day,  the  Alyeska  Marine  Com- 
mittee advised  the  Coast  Guard  and  State 
that,  after  reconsideration,  actual  tanker 
trials  and  further  simulation  studies  would 
be  conducted." 

The  program  for  the  tanker  trials  was 
worked  out  at  the  January  13-14  meetings. 
In  addition  to  assessing  the  danger  of 
Middle  Rock  for  the  first  time  with  a  real, 
live  supertanker,  the  ARCO  Fairbanks  will 
be  used  to  determine  wake  damage,  train 
pilots  and  masters,  test  the  Coast  Guard's 
new  vessel  traffic  system,  docking,  anchor- 
ages, maneuvering  in  port,  and  positioning 
of  tugs.  Maximum  publicity  will  be  sought 
for  the  trials.  And  all  this  for  only  $20,000  a 
day  in  operating  costs. 

While  a  start  has  been  made  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  Middle  Rock,  little  has 
been  done  about  the  icebergs  disgorged  by 
the  Columbia  Glacier.  A  report  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  (USGS)  in  1974  noted 
that  although  the  glacier  was  presently  in  a 
stable  condition,  it  showed  signs  of  being  on 
the  verge  of  a  massive  retreat.  Under  stable 
conditions,  the  report  stated,  "icebergs  occa- 
sionally drift  into  the  shipping  lanes  in 
northern  Prince  William  Sound  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  Valdez.  Drastic  retreat  of  the 
glacier  would  vastly  increase  iceberg  haz- 
ards to  shipping,  especially  to  large,  un- 
wieldy vessels  such  as  oil  tankers."  One  esti- 
mate is  that  the  amount  of  floating  ice 
would  increase  tenfold:  another  cites  up  to 
50  cubic  miles  of  ice  over  the  next  30  to  50 
years. 

A  Coast  Guard  officer  read  an  account  of 
the  report  in  a  West  Coast  newspaper,  and  a 
meeting  was  called  in  Washington.  D.C. 
There  was  talk,  but  nothing  happened.  The 
problem  is  bureaucratic.  Nolxxly  can  figure 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  USGS  ends 
and  Coast  Guard  begins  in  the  case  of  a 
tidewater  glacier.  Subsequent  funding  re- 
quests for  studies  to  confirm  whether  the 
glacier  is  about  to  retreat  have  been  turned 
down  within  USGS.  The  Coast  Guard  has 
done  nothing  but  consider  air  and  ship  ice- 
berg patrols  and  a  wild  scheme  to  stretch  a 
three-mile  cable  between  Glacier  Island  and 
the  mainland  to  keep  icebergs  out  of  the 
shipping  lanes.  This  has  never  been  tried 
before.  There  are  doubts  whether  the  cable 
could  withstand  the  massive  pressures  of 
wind-driven  icebergs. 
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Records  kept  by  a  Valdez  cruise  boat  and 
the  state  ferry  show  the  number  of  icebergs 
have  increased  in  the  last  two  years.  USGS 
scientists,  after  two  days  on  the  glacier  last 
summer,  felt  they  had  found  additional  evi- 
dence to  support  the  theory  that  the  glacier 
is  on  the  verge  of  drastic  retreat.  Of  27  tide- 
water glaciers  in  Alaska.  26  have  gone 
through  such  periods  of  retreats  in  historic 
times.  Columbia  Glacier  is  the  only  one  not 
to  do  so.  "Glaciers  Just  sit  and  look  pretty 
most  of  the  time.  It  is  hard  for  people  to  en- 
vision periods  of  rapid  change,"  said  one  sci- 
entist. 

The  heads  of  the  maritime  divisions  of  the 
oil  companies  tend  to  downplay  the  danger 
of  icebergs,  but  recorded  testimony  reveals 
that  they  have  closely  questioned  Coast 
Guard  officers  about  the  availability  of  ice- 
berg patrols.  What  worries  ship  operators 
are  not  the  massive,  obvious  icebergs  but 
the  smaller  pieces,  nicknamed  "bergy  bits" 
and  "growlers."  Along  with  those  larger  ice- 
bergs which  have  a  high  rock  content,  bergy 
bits  and  growlers  float  low  in  the  water  and 
are  difficult  to  s|x>t.  With  moderate  to  high 
waves  in  storm-tossed  waters,  radar  can  be 
rendered  useless  as  an  aid  in  iceberg  detec- 
tion. 

Disregarding  these  new  factors,  by  some 
calculations  the  number  of  ship  accidents 
and  the  volume  of  oil  spilled  could  be  two  to 
three  times  higher  for  Valdez  than  for  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  Moreover,  the  conse- 
quences of  a  spill  at  Valdez  would  be  more 
severe.  The  draft  environmental  impact- 
statement  for  the  proposed  pipeline  project 
to  take  Alaskan  oil  from  the  port  of  Long 
Beach  and  ship  it  east  states,  "It  should  be 
reemphasized  that  Pori  Valdez  supports 
very  rich  and  diverse  intertidal  and  subtidal 
communities  .  .  .  Port  Valdez  waters  have 
not  t>een  severely  degraded  biologically  as 
have  Long  Beach  port  waters.  The  low  tem- 
peratures result  in  much  longer  oil-degrada- 
tion times  than  for  Long  Beach.  The  proba- 
bility of  a  major  spill  in  Port  Valdez  Harbor 
is  considerably  greater  than  Long  Beach. 
One  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  biolog- 
ical impacts  at  Port  Valdez  would  be  signifi- 
cant, but  these  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
statement. "  The  same  could  be  applied  to 
the  waters  of  Prince  William  Sound,  which 
a  University  of  Alaska  publication  has 
termed  "a  resource  of  unique  dimension  .  .  . 
as  yet  unassailed  by  unmanaged  human 
use." 

Under  adverse  weather  conditions  the 
Coast  Guard  says  it  has  the  authority  to 
shut  down  Port  Valdez.  But  the  question 
arises,  how  long  can  it  remain  shut  down, 
and  under  what  adverse  weather  conditions 
would  the  Coast  Guard  act?  There  is  a  max- 
imum of  eight  days  of  tank  storage  capacity 
at  the  Valdez  terminal.  A  slowdown  or  stop- 
page in  the  flow  of  oil  through  the  800-mile- 
long  pipeline  from  the  North  Slope  could 
congeal  the  hot  crude  oil.  At  one  time  the 
Coast  Guard  estimated  the  port  could  be 
closed  for  two  weeks.  An  officer  who  has 
studied  the  problem  said.  "Any  conditions 
we  lay  on  them  could  have  an  adverse  eco- 
nomic impact.  We  cannot  have  unnecessary 
delays.  The  government  could  affect  the  pri- 
vate economy.  We  are  going  to  make  sure 
the  operation  is  safe  enough,  but  not  too 
safe." 

Outside  the  port,  the  vessels  are  on  their 
own.  One  report  states,  "Prolonged  periods 
of  fog  .  .  .  play  havoc  with  the  economics 
and  logistics  of  the  entire  tanker  transport 
system  for  Alaskan  crude.  There  may  be 
strong  motivation  for  a  ship's  master  to  pro- 
ceed through  the  fog:  such  pressures  might 
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well  work  to  increase  the  risk  of  collision  or 
grounding. 

As  Champion  predicted  on  the  flight  into 
Juneau,  the  day  and  half  meeting  was  con- 
ducted In  an  atmosphere  of  "sweetness  and 
light."  In  the  wood-paneled  courtroom  on 
the  ninth  floor  of  the  Federal  Building,  Ad- 
miral Hayes  summed  up  the  results:  "Out  of 
each  workshop  we  have  gotten  specific  areas 
of  agreement.  We  have  gotten  further  than 
I  thought  we  would.  I  am  just  delighted 
with  the  input  of  Industry."  Champion,  rep- 
resenting the  state,  commended  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  oil  industry  but  cautioned  it 
was  only  "a  temporary  commendation."  The 
chairman  of  the  Alyeska  Marine  Advisory 
Committee  declined  to  comment  at  the  open 
session. 

And  the  flight  out  of  Juneau  was  made  on 
the  first  attempt. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
OUTSTANDING  LABOR  LEADER 
SAMUEL  P.  KINSORA.  OF 
WAYNE.  NJ.  ON  HIS  RETIRE- 
MENT 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

!  OP  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  25,  1989 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  rise  today  to  salute  a  truly  great  mar) 
from  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey  who,  for 
more  than  four  decades,  has  been  one  of  our 
Nation's  preeminent  labor  leaders  fighting  for 
the  rights  of  working  men  and  women  evefy- 
where. 

I  am  speaking  of  Samuel  F.  KInsora  of 
Wayne,  NJ,  who,  for  the  last  23  years  has 
served  as  the  president  and  guiding  force  of 
United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers  Local 
1262  [UFCW]  of  Clifton.  NJ's  largest  local 
labor  union,  and  who  is  now  retiring.  To  cele- 
brate his  many  outstanding  achievements  on 
behalf  of  all  workers,  Samuel  F.  Kinsora  will 
be  honored  with  a  retirement  dinner  on  Satur- 
day, April  29,  1989.  at  the  Aspen  Hotel-Manor 
in  Parsippany,  NJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  expected  that  an  overflow 
crowd  of  more  than  700  people  will  attend  this 
noteworthy  event,  a  number  which  includes 
numerous  family  members,  friends,  col- 
leagues, and  distinguished  government  offi- 
cials. Most  certainly,  this  will  be  a  proud 
evening  for  Sam  KInsora.  as  it  will  be  for  his 
loving  family;  his  wife,  Kathy;  his  son,  Michael, 
executive  assistant  to  the  president  at  UFCW 
Local  1262;  his  daughter,  Peggy;  his  grand- 
children, Brittany  and  Amesio  Kinsora  and 
Andrea  and  Jeremy  Joseph,  and  his  brothers, 
John  and  Robert  Kinsora. 

Sam  Kinsora  came  to  New  Jersey  from 
Michigan,  where  he  matriculated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  earning  a  degree  in  labor 
economics,  and  where  he  graduated  Detroit 
College  of  Law.  A  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  major, 
he  learned  about  the  U.S.  labor  movement  at 
a  young  age.  His  father  served  for  many  years 
as  president  of  the  Movie  Projectionists  Union 
in  Detroit.  Sam  Kinsora  became  directly  in- 
volved in  the  labor  movement  in  1948.  first  as 
a  unkjn  business  agent  in  Michigan  and  later 
in  the  service  of  the  Retail  Clerks  International 
Association  in  southern  California. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  Samuel  F.  Kinsora  has  been  a 
dedicated  trade  unionist  with  UFCW  Local 
1262  for  more  than  40  years,  having  served 
as  its  president  since  1967,  a  period  during 
which  this  outstanding  union  has,  indeed, 
flourished,  thanks  to  his  foresight,  guidance, 
and  strong  leadership.  Today,  UFCW  Local 
1262  represents  neariy  30,000  supermarket 
and  retail  store  employees  in  the  New  Jersey- 
New  Yori<-Connectlcut  metropolitan  area. 
Along  with  being  the  largest  local  union  in 
New  Jersey,  thanks  to  Sam  Kinsora's  guid- 
ance, it  Is  also  the  nerve  center  of  the  1 .3-mil- 
lion  member  United  Food  &  Commercial 
Workers  International  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  widely  recognized  that 
under  Sam  Kinsora's  bold  and  innovative 
leadership,  local  1262  has  consistently  negoti- 
ated labor  contracts  in  the  retail  store  industry 
that  have  continuously  provided  the  finest  in 
wages,  health,  welfare,  pension,  and  other  pa- 
cesetting  benefits  programs  for  employees. 

Because  of  his  many  professional  achieve- 
ments, Sam  Kinsora's  aid  has  been  enlisted 
on  numerous  occasions  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Among  his  many  assignments  on 
behalf  of  the  State,  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Un- 
employment, and  as  a  member  of  a  special 
energy  crisis  committee  that  dealt  with  the 
many  problems  faced  by  New  Jersey  and  the 
Nation  during  the  energy  and  gas  shortage. 
Most  recently,  he  has  developed  a  plan  of 
action  that  not  only  met  New  Jersey's  energy 
conservation  needs,  but  also  provided  ways  of 
preserving  the  jobs  of  thousands  of  UFCW 
local  1262  members,  as  well  as  the  jobs  of 
many  other  workers  throughout  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

On  a  national  level,  Sam  Kinsora's  educa- 
tion in  law  and  his  expertise  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations  have  earned  him  special  as- 
signments from  the  UFCW  International 
Union,  including  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
union's  constitution  committee.  In  addition,  as 
a  frequent  member  of  the  UFCW  Overseas 
Study  Program,  he  has  gained  woridwide  ex- 
perience, having  traveled  extensively  to  coun- 
tries such  as  Israel,  Austria,  Japan,  Iceland, 
and  Portugal,  among  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  his  myriad  of  ac- 
complishments, Samuel  F.  Kinsora  has  always 
maintained  a  strong  interest  in  promoting  a 
wide  range  of  educational  opportunities  for  the 
young  people  of  New  Jersey.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, local  1262  has  developed  its  own  Schol- 
arship Awards  Program  which,  in  the  past  19 
years,  has  awarded  more  than  $300,000  in 
college  scholarships  to  more  than  400  out- 
standing students  who  have  either  been  mem- 
bers of  his  unk)n  or  dependents  of  union 
members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  through  his  ef- 
forts as  a  labor  leader,  a  civic  activist,  an  in- 
novator, a  strong  supporter  of  education,  a 
family  man  and  a  human  being,  he  has  truly 
made  his  State  and  our  Nation,  a  better  place 
to  live.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  you  and  our  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  a  truly  outstand- 
ing human  being,  Samuel  F.  Kinsora,  presi- 
dent of  United  Food  and  Commercial  Woriters 
local  1262  of  Clifton,  NJ. 
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DANNEMEYER  MOTION  TO 
INSTRUCT  CONFEREES 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  25,  1989 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  from 
over  1,300  seniors  fi'om  my  district  about  the 
Catastrophic  Protection  Act,  twkie  as  many  as 
wrote  concerning  the  congressional  pay  raise. 
This  issue  has  also  been  raised  at  every  town- 
hall  I  have  held  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Of 
all  this  outcry,  I  can  count  on  one  hand  tfujse 
that  have  favored  the  Catastrophic  Protection 
Act.  This  is  not  a  few  displeased  constituents, 
this  is  the  public  yelling  Its  outrage. 

When  President  Reagan  and  Secretary 
Bowen  started  the  ball  rolling  on  catastrophic 
protection  they  had  some  pretty  sound  ideas. 
They  wanted  to  reduce  the  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  Medicare  beneficiaries  suf- 
fering from  acute  illnesses.  This  would  have 
been  paid  for  by  an  across-the-board  Medi- 
care Part  B  increase. 

The  final  product  that  emerged  was  a  com- 
pletely different  animal  indeed.  We  ended  up 
with  a  mandatory  package  of  tax  increases  for 
middle  income  seniors,  expensive  benefits 
that  only  a  few  seniors  woukj  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of,  and  no  mention  of  the  true  cat- 
astrophic costs  to  seniors— long-term  care. 
When  I  showed  this  legislation  to  the  Arizona 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  other 
senior  advocacy  groups  they  all  told  me  not  to 
support  this  legislation  because  it  would  hurt 
seniors  more  than  it  would  help  them.  I  am 
glad  I  took  them  up  on  this  advice. 

We  have  before  us  a  chance  to  correct  a 
big  mistake.  By  supporting  the  Dannemeyer 
motion,  we  can  at  the  very  least  reopen  this 
debate.  I  know  there  are  many  in  this  body 
who  support  outright  repeal  or  modifications  to 
the  Catastrophic  Act.  Supporting  the  Danne- 
meyer motion  will  give  us  the  chance  to 
review  the  facts  sun-ounding  this  new  law,  and 
the  public  outcry  demands  that  we  do  so.  We 
listened  to  the  people  when  they  demanded  a 
vote  on  the  congressional  pay  raise,  we  must 
listen  again  and  vote  for  this  motion. 


THE  SANDINISTA  ELECTION 
LAWS  ARE  UNFAIR 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILXJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  25,  1989 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  heart  of 
the  bipartisan  accord  on  Central  America, 
which  was  the  basis  of  legislation  providing 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  NIcaraguan  resistance, 
there  was  a  call  for  free  and  fair  elections  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  Sandinista  government  shows  no  signs 
of  wanting  to  provkJe  such  elections. 

I  signed  the  bipartisan  agreement  with  the 
belief  that  the  United  States  would  not  stand 
by  idly  when  the  Sandinistas  dragged  their 
feet  in  the  process  of  democratization.  A  news 
article  in  the  Washington  Times  quotes  a 
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State  Department  official  as  t>eing  critical 
about  the  so-called  election  reforms.  I'm  glad 
to  hear  tfvs.  but  tt>e  t)«g  question  is;  wbat  are 
the  cosigners  of  the  bipartisan  accord  going 
to  do  about  this  most  recent  example  of  San- 
dintsta  Intransigence?  We  cannot  simply  say 
all  the  right  words  about  free  elections  and 
tfien  not  do  anything  wfien — as  has  become 
evident  in  recent  days— the  Sandinistas  are 
making  an  open  mockery  of  tt>e  process. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  ttie  Record, 
U.S.  Calls  Sandinista  Election  Laws  Unfair, 
from  tt>e  Washington  Times,  Apnl  21,  1989. 
[From  the  Washin«rton  Times.  Apr.  21. 

1989] 
U.S.  Calls  Saitoinista  Electioh  Laws 
Unpair 
(By  Peter  LaBarberm) 
A  State  Department  spokesman  criticized 
Nicaragua's  democratic   reforms  yesterday, 
saying  the  new  laws  won't  lead  to  fair  elec- 
tions next  February. 

"The  structure  that  has  l>een  passed  in 
this  legislation  is  not  one  that  can  lead  then 
to  further  steps  that  would  ensure  the  legit- 
imacy of  the  elections."  said  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Richard  Boucher. 

Criticism  of  the  Sandinista  election  laws 
was  echoed  yesterday  by  a  bipartisan  panel 
of  eight  U.S.  election  specialists  and  from 
anti-Sandinista  opposition  parties  who  said 
the  proposals  "guaranteed  electoral  fraud." 
"We  believe  the  new  law  will  not  provide 
an  adequate  foundation  for  a  free  and  fair 
election  in  Nicaragua  on  February  25.  1990." 
said  Penn  Kemble.  an  election  expert  with 
the  Nicaraguan  Election  Project. 

The  project— sponsored  by  the  human 
rights  group  Freedom  House— is  composed 
of  five  Democrats  and  three  Republicans 
who  will  monitor  the  election  campaign. 

In  Nicaragua,  meanwhile,  a  coalition  of  14 
opposition  parties  publicly  expressed  its 
"total  rejection"  of  the  Sandinista  election 
law.  which  was  approved  by  the  Marxist 
Sandinistas'  national  assembly  Tuesday. 

"The  Civic  Opposition  .  .  .  denounces, 
liefore  the  Nicaraguan  people  and  interna- 
tional community,  the  farce  l>eing  promoted 
by  the  Sandinista  regime."  read  the  state- 
ment. 

The  critics  chiefly  object  to  a  portion  of 
the  Sandinista  law  guaranteeing  the  re- 
gime's domination  of  the  Supreme  Electoral 
Council,  which  will  oversee  the  voting  proc- 
ess. 

The  Sandinistas  have  awarded  themselves 
three  of  the  five  seats  on  the  national  coun- 
cil, as  well  as  majorities  on  all  its  district 
branches. 

Two  other  meml)ers  on  the  supreme  Ixxiy 
will  be  picked  from  nominations  by  "opposi- 
tion" parties  in  the  assembly,  but  the 
regime  is  free  to  pick  a  candidate  from  the 
several  "colla)>orationist "  parties  favorable 
to  the  state. 

"That  council,  in  order  to  achieve  legiti- 
macy, has  to  fairly  represent  the  people  of 
Nicaragua."  Mr.  Boucher  said. 

The  reforms  also  ease  restrictions  on  for- 
eign funding  of  political  parties,  grant  oppo- 
sition parties  access  to  state-run  television 
and  set  a  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
state  campaign  funds. 

The  Sandinistas  rejected  the  advice  of 
Venezuelan  and  Costa  Rican  governments, 
which  sent  teams  to  Managua  that  pro- 
duced reports  on  the  needed  reforms.  Both 
have  called  for  electoral  councils  with  two 
memt>ers  each  from  the  Sandinistas  and 
genuine  opposition  parties,  plus  a  fifth  inde- 
pendent memljer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

E>anny  Lee  McDonald,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  and  a  memt>er 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Election  Project,  said  yes- 
terday that  "without  a  tialanced  Supreme 
Election  Council,  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
free  and  fair  election." 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Kemble.  a  senior  asso- 
ciate at  Freedom  House,  and  other  members 
of  the  project  visited  Nicaragua  on  a  fact- 
finding trip  April  9-13.  The  group  issued  a 
repori  yesterday  detailing  other  recommen- 
dations for  a  fair  election. 

Roberto  Ferrey.  a  director  for  the  armed 
Nicaraguan  Resistance,  said  in  an  interview 
that  Managua  is  "lying,  cheating  and  play- 
ing tricks. "  but  the  international  communi- 
ty isn't  paying  attention. 

"If  this  were  [Chile's  outgoing  leader  Gen. 
Augustol  Pinochet,  the  international  media 
would  be  crying  out  by  now."  he  said. 

Rodrigo  Madrigal  Nieto.  Costa  Rica's  for- 
eign minister,  said  that  he  was  distressed  by 
the  Sandinista  proposals. 

"I  cannot  be  left  unconcerned  t>ecause  we 
can  see  that  [Nicaraguan  leader]  Daniel 
Ortega  is  not  complying  with  promises  of 
giving  guarantees  to  the  opposition,"  Mr. 
Madrigal  said. 

Mr.  Boucher  said  Washington  hoped  that 
differences  l)etween  the  Sandinistas  and  the 
opposition  could  t>e  worked  out. 

"If  they  [the  Nicaraguan  government]  are 
willing  to  sit  down  and  work  on  this  with 
the  opposition,  there's  always  opportunity 
to  amend  that  or  pass  new  legislation,"  Mr. 
Boucher  said. 


NUCLEAR  POWERPLANT 
STANDARDIZATION  ACT  OP  1989 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
trod(x:ing  legislation  that  would  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  encourage  the 
development  and  use  of  standardized  plant 
designs  and  to  improve  the  nuclear  licensing 
and  regulatory  process. 

Standardization,  accompanied  by  licensing 
reform,  is  the  nrrost  important  step  that  can  be 
taken  to  ensure  the  continued  growth  of  U.S. 
nuclear  energy  Nuclear  energy  already  sup- 
plies the  Nation  with  nearty  20  percent  of  its 
electricity,  replacir^  680  million  barrels  of  im- 
ported oil  a  year.  It  can,  and  shouki,  play  an 
even  greater  role  in  energy  generation  in  the 
future. 

The  electric  utility  irnjustry  is  expiected  to 
turn  sharply  toward  greater  dependence  on  oil 
electric  generation.  In  fact,  oil  imports  for 
electric  generation  could  rise  by  1  million  t>ar- 
rels  per  day  by  1990  and  3  million  barrels  per 
day  by  1995.  I  feel  that  it  is  detnmental  to  our 
Nation  to  increase  our  dependence  on  import- 
ed oil  from  unstable  arxj  volatile  regions  of  the 
worid.  But  unfortunately,  current  regulatory 
and  legal  constraints  have  discouraged  the 
construction  of  additional  nuclear  powerplants, 
forcing  utilities  to  turn  back  to  oil  and  natural 
gas  in  order  to  meet  our  insatiable  appetite  for 
k>w-cost  electricity. 

I  t>elieve  that  we  must  once  again  look  to 
nuclear  energy  as  an  alternative  to  oil.  And,  in 
particular,  I  t>elieve  that  standardization  would 
sharpty  improve   the  economics   of   nuclear 
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powerplants.  Standardization  could  reduce  the 
capital  cost  of  a  nuclear  plant  by  55  percent, 
making  nuclear  energy  competitive  with  oil  fa- 
cilities at  oil  prices  as  low  as  $9  per  barrel. 

Standardized  nuclear  powerplants  will  oper- 
ate more  safely  and  efficiently  than  current 
plants.  Standardized  plants  are  safer  because 
of  the  rapid  improvements  in  training,  plant 
operation  and  maintenance  made  p>ossible  by 
sharing  common  experierKe  with  similar 
plants.  That  would  be  a  big  change  from  the 
current  situation,  wfwre  virtually  each  nuclear 
plant  is  significantly  different  from  all  other 
plants.  One  of  the  problems  associated  with 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  Nuclear  Pro- 
gram was  that  many  of  the  plants  were 
custom  built  thus  exacerbating  the  complexity 
associated  with  training,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration. As  a  former  member  of  the  TVA 
Board  of  Directors,  I  feel  that  if  standardized 
plants  were  available  20  years  ago,  some  of 
TVA's  problems  with  its  Nuclear  Program 
couM  have  t>een  prevented. 

Continued  growth  of  nuclear  energy  is  vital 
to  U.S.  energy  irxfependence  and  economic 
statiility.  By  offsetting  oil  Imports,  nuclear 
power  contributes  directly  to  lower  inflation 
and  an  improved  U.S.  trade  balance.  In  fact, 
oil  imports  account  for  the  largest  item  in  our 
bloated  trade  deficit:  $50  billion  per  year. 
Standardization  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  cut  oil  imports  and  cut  our  trade  def- 
\cA. 

The  current  licensing  process  prevents  the 
early  resolution  of  critical  siting  and  safety 
issues,  leading  to  cost  overruns  and  construe- 
tk>n  delays.  The  end  result  is  that  nuclear 
plant  costs  have  skyrocketed  and  construction 
schedules  have  risen  from  5  to  12  years.  In 
fact,  the  current  two-stage  process  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1 954  was  drawn  almost 
verbatim  from  the  Federal  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  which  was  the  basis  for  the  li- 
censing of  radio  stations.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
high  time  that  the  United  States  had  a  licens- 
ing process  for  nuclear  plants  that  was  de- 
signed for  nuclear  plants,  not  radio  stations. 
There  is  no  reason  why  nuclear  energy  tech- 
nology, which  was  developed  In  the  United 
States,  must  fail  In  the  United  States.  The 
French  have  used  our  technology  and  build 
the  same  powerplants  in  less  than  half  the 
time  it  takes  us  to  build  and  t>egin  operating  a 
plant. 

The  legislation  I  Introduced  would  require  a 
final  determination  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  that  construction  and  operation 
of  a  preapproved  standardized  design  pro- 
vides reasonable  assurance  of  adequate 
public  health  and  safety.  Utilities  proposing  a 
standardized  plant  would  receive  a  combined 
construction  and  operating  license.  This  new 
licensing  process  would  ensure  rigorous  com- 
mitments to  quality  assurar^e  programs,  ad- 
herence to  construction  schedules,  and  avoid- 
ance of  custom  plants. 

This  new  licensing  process  would  also 
boost  public  participatk}n,  since  hearings 
would  be  held  on  complete  designs  before 
construction.  Currently,  public  hearings  are 
held  before  plant  design  is  complete  and  after 
the  plant  Is  already  constructed.  Clearty,  hear- 
ings at  either  of  these  stages  are  ineffective, 
since  plant  designs  are  unknown  prior  to  con- 
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struction and  unchangeable  once  the  plant  is 
completed.  In  order  to  improve  public  partici- 
pation, hearings  should  be  held  after  design  is 
complete,  but  before  construction.  In  that  way. 
design  changes  can  be  made,  if  necessary. 

The  United  States  must  reexamine  its  poli- 
cies on  nuclear  power.  Now  is  the  time.  The 
severe  drought  last  summer  forced  us  to  con- 
sider ways  to  prevent  further  ozone  depletion, 
global  warming,  and  to  address  the  green- 
house effect.  I  have  already  read  predictions 
that  this  summer  may  be  just  as  hot  as  it  was 
during  the  severe  drought  that  we  experi- 
enced last  summer.  Significantly,  even  oppo- 
nents of  nuclear  power  have  acknowledged  a 
linkage,  stating  that  we  need  to  invest  in  re- 
search and  development  of  new  nuclear 
energy  technologies.  There  is  an  emerging 
consensus  that  there  is  no  way  to  separate 
energy  policy  from  global  climatic  change  and 
the  greenhouse  eHect.  Clean  and  safe  nuclear 
power  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Although  the  NRC  recently  issued  a  final 
mie  improving  the  licensing  process,  there  is 
still  a  need  for  legislation.  The  NRC  rule 
allows  for  a  second  hearing  after  plant  con- 
struction and  before  operatkjn.  The  NRC  aile 
does  not  force  the  resolution  of  issues  before 
plant  constmction,  and  we  may  end  up  exactly 
where  we  are  today.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  my  legislation  and  push 
for  its  quick  passage  so  that  our  Nation  will 
once  again  be  able  to  look  to  nuclear  energy 
as  an  economically  viable  option  to  meet  our 
future  energy  needs. 


THE  ASBESTOS  HAZARD  EMER- 
GENCY RESPONSE  AMEND- 
MENTS 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 


Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  can^  forward  our  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  health  threat  posed  by  asbes- 
tos in  the  buildings  where  we  live  and  work. 
This  legislation,  the  "asljestos  hazard  emer- 
gency response  amendments,"  builds  on  the 
model  Congress  enacted  in  1986  for  cleaning 
up  ast)estos  in  our  Nation's  schools. 

Scientists  have  linked  inhalation  of  micro- 
scopic asbestos  fibers  to  cancer  and  asbesto- 
sis.  An  estimated  10,000  people  will  die  each 
year  for  the  rest  of  the  century  from  these  dis- 
eases due  to  past  exposures;  60,000  claims 
for  asbestos-related  diseases  are  now  on  file 
in  courts  across  the  country. 

Studies  indicate  that  even  very  slight  expo- 
sures to  asbestos  can  be  life-threatening.  Not 
only  do  asbestos  workers  have  a  significantly 
higher  than  average  incidence  of  cancer  and 
asbestosis,  their  families  do  also— even  chil- 
dren born  after  their  parents  have  ceased 
working  with  absestos.  Some  of  the  experts 
most  familiar  with  absestos-related  disease 
say  there  may  be  no  safe  level  of  exposure. 
Unfortunately,  because  its  fire-resistant 
charasteristics  were  known  before  its  dangers 
to  human  health  were  publicly  understood,  it 
was  used  extensively  in  insulating  schools  and 
other  buildings,  where  ten  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
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cans  are  now  subject  to  exposure  to  it  on  a 
daily  basis.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimates  that  asbestos  is  present  in 
30  percent  of  our  Nation's  110,000  schools 
and  in  20  percent  of  all  commercial  and  Fed- 
eral Government  buildings. 

As  we  have  learned  of  the  dangers  of  as- 
bestos, it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
we  must  deal  with  the  asbestos  in  these  build- 
ings. Schools  have  been  the  first  focus  of 
concern  because  children  are  especially  sen- 
sitive to  exposure  and  because,  due  to  their 
youth,  disease  has  more  time  to  develop. 

But  the  same  dangers  are  also  present  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  Government  build- 
ings, and  in  commercial  buildings.  In  its  Febru- 
ary 1988  report  to  Congress,  the  Environ- 
mental Protestion  Agency  estimated  that  fri- 
able asbestos-containing  materials— materials 
which  are  brittle  and  danger  of  releasing  as- 
bestos dust— are  present  in  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  3.6  million  Government  and  commer- 
cial buildings.  This  estimate  includes  39  per- 
cent of  the  14,000  Federal  buildings,  59  per- 
cent of  the  350,000  apartments  of  10  or  more 
units,  and  16  percent  of  the  3.2  million  private 
nonresidential  buildings.  Half  a  million  of  these 
buildings  are  estimated  to  contain  asbestos 
that  is  already  damaged. 

In  its  report,  EPA  recommended  against 
taking  action  now  to  require  cleanup  of  asbes- 
tos in  public  or  commercial  buildings,  although 
it  did  recommend  applying  certain  AHERA 
standards  to  clean  up  work  now  taking  place, 
such  as  requiring  that  the  worit  be  performed 
by  accredited  personnel. 

EPA's  reluctance  to  go  further  is  reminis- 
cent of  one  of  its  first  acts  under  the  new 
Reagan  administration  in  1981,  which  was  to 
shelve  a  pending  school  cleanup  proposal. 
EPA's  history  with  regard  to  asbestos  has 
been  to  recommend  inaction,  forcing  the  Con- 
gress to  require  action. 

Before  1986,  Federal  law  required  only  that 
schools  survey  their  premises  for  asbestos 
and  post  notices  if  they  found  it.  When  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  school  employees  saw 
these  notices  and  became  justifiably  con- 
cerned, schools  were  left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. If  they  instituted  asbestos  abatement 
work,  it  was  often  performed  by  people  who 
did  not  understand  the  dangers  of  asbestos  or 
the  proper  manner  of  handling  it. 

The  result  was  increased  threat  of  asbestos 
exposure.  A  1985  EPA  survey  estimated  that 
as  much  as  75  percent  of  all  school  cleanup 
viotk  was  being  done  improperiy,  dangerously 
releasing  asbestos  into  the  air.  I  was  particu- 
lariy  alarmed  by  a  photograph  showing  teen- 
age boys  in  cutoff  jeans  ripping  asbestos  off 
walls  and  pipes  in  a  New  Jersey  school,  re- 
leasing clouds  of  asbestos  dust  with  nothing 
to  protect  them  from  breathing  it  or  keep  it 
from  contaminating  the  entire  building. 

The  1986  law— AHERA— was  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  these  concerns.  It  set  a  timetable 
for  schools  to  inspect  tor  asbestos  and  formu- 
late an  effective  plan  for  dealing  with  any  as- 
bestos found.  And  it  required  that  people  per- 
forming inspections  or  clean  up  and  preven- 
tion actions  be  State-certified  after  EPA-ap- 
proved  training.  Work  remains  to  be  done  in 
assuring  that  schools  are  informed  as  to  their 
responsibilities  and  options.  But  AHERA  is  our 
best  hope  to  see  that  the  threat  of  asbestos 
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in  our  Nation's  schools  is  renvsved  with  the 
maximum  efficiency,  speed,  and  safety  and 
the  minimum  confusion  and  cost. 

Meanwhile,  exposure  to  asbestos  poses  the 
same  threat  in  publk:  and  commercial  build- 
ings. Cleanup  is  already  undenway  in  many 
commercial  buildings,  spurred  not  by  Govern- 
ment prompting  but  by  market  forces  which 
are  sharply  devaluing  properties  known  to 
contain  asbestos.  These  cleanup  activities  are 
often  proceeding  with  virtually  no  regulatory 
guidance  to  assure  that  the  work  is  done 
safely  and  effectively  by  competent,  trained 
personnel.  Many  States  have  no  requirement 
that  workers  be  accredited,  that  a  cleanup 
plan  be  developed  in  advance,  or  that  asbes- 
tos be  safely  removed  and  disposed  of.  And 
States  which  do  have  such  requirements  vary 
widely  in  the  standards  they  impose. 

As  in  past  years  with  the  unregulated 
school  clean  up,  there  are  reports  of  untrained 
workers  ripping  asbestos  from  buildings  with 
primitive  tools  and  improper  ventilatkjn.  with 
no  notice  to  building  occupants.  The  home- 
less have  reportedly  been  hired  off  the  street 
to  perform  this  work.  Bags  containing  asbes- 
tos waste  have  Iseen  found  abandoned  in 
warehouses,  dumped  in  the  Lincoln  Tunnel, 
left  in  a  hangar  at  the  Newark  Airport.  Effec- 
tive standards  are  needed  to  prevent  asbes- 
tos abatement  in  these  buildings  from  becom- 
ing a  health  and  environment  nightmare. 

The  Asbestos  Hazard  Emergency  Response 
Act  of  1 986  responded  to  concerns  about  as- 
bestos cleanup  work  being  conducted  in  our 
Nation's  schools  by  untrained  people  who  dkl 
not  appreciate  ast)estos'  dangers  or  its  proper 
handling.  Similarly,  my  new  legislation  extends 
Federal  standards  to  asbestos  cleanup  in 
Government  and  commercial  buildings. 

The  bill  places  Government  buildings  on  an 
inspection  and  cleanup  schedule,  with  Federal 
buildings  taking  the  lead;  the  standards  would 
apply  to  private  commercial  buildings  as  build- 
ing owners  elected  to  undertake  activities  af- 
fecting asbestos.  The  bill  establishes  strong 
accreditation  requirements  for  consultants, 
latx)ratories,  and  contractors  to  assure  that 
the  people  to  whom  we  entrust  this  sensitive 
task  are  highly  competent  and  conscientious; 
it  also  establishes  safeguards  to  assure  integ- 
rity to  the  entire  abatement  process. 

The  accreditation  requirements  cover  prior 
academic  training  and  experience  for  both 
those  who  teach  accreditation  courses  and 
their  students;  student-teacher  ratios;  class- 
room and  hands-on  instruction;  the  standard- 
ized exam;  postcourse  supervised  work  expe- 
rience; and  continuing  education  and  annual 
work  experience.  Only  the  new  continuing 
education  and  annual  work  experience  re- 
quirenwnts  will  affect  people  already  accredit- 
ed under  AHERA. 

EPA  would  establish  standards  and  proce- 
dures for  terminating  accreditation  in  cases  of 
incompetence,  gross  negligence,  and  inten- 
tional violations— something  not  provided  for 
under  AHERA. 

The  bill  requires  that  building  owners  who 
use  the  same  asbestos  abatement  firm  for  all 
phases  of  a  project  get  an  independent  as- 
sessment of  the  plan  developed  under  which 
the  project  will  be  conducted.  Independent 
review  is  essential  to  ensure  integrity,  as  the 
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General  Accounting  Office  has  found  in  Its 
audit  of  Superfund  projects. 

The  bill  also  requires  EPA  to  develop  a 
secure  system  for  tracking  transportation  and 
disposal  of  asbestos  waste,  in  order  to  assure 
that  It  Is  safely  and  property  disposed  of. 

The  bill  would  establish  an  Asbestos  Abate- 
ment Scientific  Commission,  to  bring  our 
country's  best  scientific  minds  to  the  task  of 
determining  tt>e  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
\!he  various  asbestos  abatement  methods. 
EPA  noted  In  Its  February  1988  report  that  it 
lacked  such  lnforrr>ation.  The  Commissioners 
woukj  be  selected  on  the  t>asis  of  special  sci- 
entific educatton.  training,  and  experience, 
rx>minated  by  the  National  Academies  of  Sci- 
ence arxi  Englneenng  and  appointed  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

Cleaning  up  the  asbestos  In  our  Nation's 
buikjings  will  be  a  major  undertaking,  and  an 
expensive  one.  But  an  increase  of  asbestos- 
related  disease  t>ecause  of  inactk>n  or  Incom- 
petent cleanup  now  will  mean  greater  suffer- 
ir)g  and  higher  costs  In  the  future.  We  must 
once  again  take  the  lead  to  see  tfiat  the 
clearujp  proceeds  promptly  and  properly. 


HONORING  JXJLENE  MOHR 


UMI 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  tfiis  opportunity  to  congratulate  Julene 
Mohr  of  Hillsdale  on  her  electkjn  as  the  presi- 
dent for  the  MKfiigan  Association  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America. 

Julene  Is  a  constituent  of  my  congressional 
district  arxJ  I  woukJ  like  to  enter  Into  the 
RECOno  an  article  about  her  whk:h  appeared 
In  the  March  30  edition  of  the  Hillsdale  Dally 
News: 

MoHH  IS  Elected  State  FFA  Leader 
(By  Jim  Lyons) 

Camden.— The  Michigan  Association  of 
the  PPA  elected  Julene  Mohr.  Camden- 
Frontier  junior  to  t>e  its  president  for  the 
coming  year. 

Mohr.  who  will  be  leading  120  chapters 
and  5.000  to  6.000  members  of  the  state  FFA 
into  1990.  hopes  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
stereotypes  associated  with  the  organization 
and  bring  in  more  students  interested  in  the 
future  of  agriculture. 

"One  of  the  goals  is  eliminating  the 
stereotypes. "  she  said,  noting  that  the  FFA 
is  not  just  farming  anymore.  With  wide- 
ranging  education  programs,  the  organiza- 
tion is  preparing  FFA  meml)ers  for  a  job  in 
the  huge  industry  of  agriculture. 

While  farmers  make  up  a  small  percent  of 
the  population,  food  industries  employ  one 
in  six  Americans.  Mohr  said.  To  project  the 
new  image  of  the  organization,  group  mem- 
bers at  the  national  level  changed  the  name 
from  Future  Farmers  of  America  to  its 
shorter  moniker  and  are  currently  revamp- 
ing other  aspects  to  the  agricultural  educa- 
tion group. 

"A  lot  of  the  ideas  are  staying  the  same." 
she  said,  but  the  appeal  is  being  changed. 
Instead  of  vocational  agriculture  program, 
she  noted,  the  national  FFA  changed  the 
name  to  agricultural  education  to  make  the 
title  more  appealing,  an  improvement  that 
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may  wipe  away  some  stereotypes  and  bring 
more  members  into  the  group. 

"In  the  past  10  years,  our  meml>ership  has 
dropped  from  10,000."  Mohr  noted,  adding 
that  she  hopes  to  gain  some  of  those  mem- 
bers back.  But,  Mohr  noted,  students  don't 
know  what  they're  missing  if  they  don't  get 
involved  in  FFA. 

"Agriculture  is  something  that  can't  really 
t>e  ignored,"  she  said.  "When  you  look  at 
your  future,  when  you  say  no  to  the  FFA 
.  .  .  you're  closing  doors." 

Beside  membership  problems.  FFA  mem- 
bers are  eyeing  their  future  and.  like  Mohr. 
exploring  some  of  the  complexities  of  agri- 
culture. With  federal  farm  program  cuts  a 
possibility  and  other  legal  and  international 
issues  threatening  to  have  a  larger  impact 
on  the  local  farmer.  FFA  can  help  develop 
the  skills  needed  to  face  agricultural  issues. 
For  Mohr,  who  someday  hopes  to  work  in 
agricultural  law,  possibly  on  the  interna- 
tional level.  FFA  has  given  her  a  wider 
range  of  experience  to  meet  coming  chal- 
lenges. 

"I'd  like  to  think  that  the  FFA  has  made 
me  more  well-rounded,"  she  said.  "There 
are  a  lot  of  positive  advantages." 

Mohr  has  also  helped  break  down  another 
kind  of  agriculture  stereotype,  l>ecoming  the 
third  woman  to  lead  the  state  organization 
in  its  61  years  of  existence.  Having  grown  up 
on  a  farm,  she  said  her  agricultural  experi- 
ence hasn't  been  any  different  than  that  of 
a  young  man. 

"Today,  anyways,  if  you're  willing  to  get 
out  there  and  work  .  .  .  whether  you're 
male  or  female  shouldn't  make  a  differ- 
ence." she  said.  "We  can  do  the  job  just  as 
well  and  come  off  just  as  strong." 

The  FFA  is  an  important  part  of  Mohr's 
high  school  years,  but  not  the  only  part  by 
a  far  shot.  Her  involvement  includes  l>eing 
class  secretary  since  junior  high  school,  par- 
ticipating in  as  many  sports  as  possible, 
staying  active  on  the  year-t>ook  staff.  Stu- 
dents Against  Drunk  Driving.  4-H  and  band, 
plus  serving  as  the  president  of  the  National 
Honor  Society. 
"I  keep  myself  really  busy."  she  said. 
Beside  state  problems  Mohr  has  to  l>e  con- 
cerned with,  local  concerns  will  keep  her 
and  her  organization  busy,  she  said. 

"Camden-Frontier  is  having  a  lot  of  prol)- 
lems  .  .  .  with  their  millage,"  she  said.  "The 
FFA  is  one  of  the  programs  that  could  be 
dropped." 

For  the  future.  Mohr  plans  to  attend  one 
of  the  larger  universities  in  the  state  and 
study  pre-law.  with  an  emphasis  on  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  In  wishing  Julene  the  very  best  as 
she  serves  In  this  Important  position  of  lead- 
ership. 


WILL  CONGRESS  SUPPORT  A 
NEW  KIND  OP  STATEHOOD 
FOR  PUERTO  RICO? 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

or  PUEIITO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago. 
Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  and  the  ranking  mIrKKlty  memt)er, 
Senator  James  A.  McClure.  jointly  Introduced 
legislation  providing  for  a  congressionally  au- 
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thorized  plebiscite  In  Puerto  Rico  that  would 
enable  voters  to  decide  on  the  Island's  future 
relationship  with  the  United  States. 

The  choices  In  tf>e  plebiscite  are  among 
federated  statehood,  full  Independence,  or  an 
enharKement  of  tfie  existing  commonwealth 
status. 

President  Bush  and  some  congressional 
leaders  are  already  supporting  statehood  for 
Puerto  Rico.  I  hope  we  will  soon  have  the  op- 
portunity to  find  out  just  how  strong  their 
statehood  support  really  Is.  Because  what 
they  seem  to  support,  perhaps  innocently  so 
at  the  encouragement  of  some  statelKXxJers 
In  Puerto  Rico  Itself,  is  a  new  kind  of  state- 
hood which  the  othier  50  States  do  not  enjoy. 
Is  the  Congress  really  prepared  to  offer  this 
new  kind  of  statehood?  My  constituents  in 
Puerto  Rico  have  a  right  to  know. 

A  few  years  ago,  Puerto  Rico's  principal 
leader  of  the  statehood  movement  addressed 
mainland  audiences  to  propose  an  intriguing 
statehood-for-Puerto  Rico  scenario.  His  pro- 
posal has  become  the  mind-set  for  most  sta- 
tehooders  in  Puerto  Rico.  Since  this  proposal 
has  never  been  rejected  or  qualified  by  main- 
land leaders  such  as  President  Bush  and  Con- 
gressmen who  support  statehood  for  Puerto 
Rico,  statehood  sympathizers  in  Puerto  Rico 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  such  a  new  kind 
of  statehood  Is  possible  and  that  in  due  time 
Congress  will  offer  it. 

Thus,  statehood  leaders  in  Puerto  Rico 
need  not  necessarily  be  blamed  for  their  rhe- 
torical flourishes  and  pie-ln-the-sky  proph- 
ecies, but  such  proselltyzing  by  their  col- 
leagues on  the  national  level  Is  another  matter 
entirely.  Would  Congress  and  President  Bush 
really  be  prepared  to  accept,  as  statehooders 
in  Puerto  Rico  argue,  that  Puerto  Rico  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  with  Spanish  as  our  offi- 
cial language,  with  our  own  limited  Internation- 
al personality  preserved,  paying  no  Federal 
Income  taxes  during  the  first  20  or  30  years  of 
Puerto  RIcan  statehood  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Federal  Government  assumes  Puerto 
Rico's  current  external  debt  of  over  S12  bil- 
lion? Would  they  accept  statehood  to  t)e  por- 
trayed as  the  panacea  for  the  many  complex 
and  intractable  social  and  economic  problems 
that  Puerto  Rico  has  suffered  for  centuries? 

I  think  this  new  kind  of  statehood  is  an  illu- 
sion, but  statehood  leaders  In  Puerto  Rico  op- 
erate In  this  Allce-ln-Wonderland  milieu  In  part 
because  their  sympathizers  on  the  national 
level,  who  should  know  better,  not  only  do  not 
contradict  them  but  actually  offer  strong  sup- 
port to  tfieir  efforts. 

These  questionable  contentions  by  state- 
hooders in  Puerto  Rico  should  be  subject  to 
close  scrutiny  by  Congress.  The  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  a  right  to  know  In  advance 
of  the  plebiscite  whether  statehood  will  In  fact 
be  granted  with  such  unusual  conditions. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  reflect  upon  this 
matter  as  they  hear  more  and  more  about  a 
referendum  on  Puerto  Rico's  political  status 
options.  And  I  partlculariy  ask  those  who  are 
sympathetic  to  statehood  not  to  ratify  by  si- 
lence tf>e  more  preposterous  assertions  aixHJt 
a  new  kind  of  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico  that 
bears  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  other 
50  States,  unless  they  believe  that  such  state- 
hood Is  possible. 
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HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 


Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  Ihat  would  prohibit  the 
transfer  of  solid  waste  from  one  State  to  an- 
other without  prior  consent  from  the  State  in 
which  the  waste  is  to  be  disposed. 

The  Nation  is  faced  with  ever  increasing 
amounts  of  solid  waste  while  available  landfill 
space  is  rapidly  decreasing.  Since  1978  an 
estimated  14,000  solid  waste  landfills,  or  70 
percent  of  those  operating  at  the  time  have 
closed.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
predicts  that  of  the  6,500  landfills  operating 
today,  more  than  2,000  will  close  within  5 
years.  Without  question  a  solid  waste  man- 
agement crisis  exists  in  the  United  States. 

The  acute  shortage  of  landfill  capacity  in  re- 
gions throughout  the  country  has  forced  some 
States  to  search  for  alternatives  outside  their 
own  borders.  Obvious  sites  are  those  States 
with  vast  amounts  of  open  terain.  Unless 
these  States  have  strict  regulations  governing 
waste  disposal  they  are  attractive  targets  for 
those  States  wishing  to  transport  waste 
across  the  borders. 

New  Mexico,  with  its  weak  waste  manage- 
ment regulations,  vast  open  space  and  sparse 
population,  is  a  classic  example.  Private  waste 
tuanagement  firms  from  across  the  country 
are  attempting  to  open  new  landfill  sites  in  the 
State  because  they  have  to  comply  with  few 
environmental  regulattons.  As  a  result,  fears 
are  mounting  within  the  State  that  New 
Mexico  will  soon  become  the  Nation's  dump- 
ing ground. 

The  New  Mexico  State  Legislature  attempt- 
ed to  address  this  problem  by  tightening  the 
State's  waste-management  laws.  Legislation 
was  introduced  and  passed  that  would  have 
established  a  comprehensive  statewide  waste- 
management  program  and  required  an  in- 
crease in  recycling,  safer  handling  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  and  careful  monitoring  and  protec- 
tion of  groundwater.  The  regulation  system 
was  worked  out  by  representatives  of  local 
governments,  the  environmental  community 
and  various  industries.  Despite  2  months  of 
negotiation,  the  effort  was  blocked  by  the 
Governor's  veto,  leaving  the  State  unprotect- 
ed 

I  am  introducing  legislation  that  would  give 
New  Mexico,  and  other  States  in  a  similar  po- 
sitk)n,  the  right  to  refuse  the  interstate  transfer 
of  solid  waste.  Specifically,  the  legislation 
would  prohibit  the  transfer  of  solid  waste  in 
excess  of  100  pounds  from  one  State  to  an- 
other State  for  disposal,  unless  the  State  in 
which  the  waste  is  to  be  disposed  of  has 
given  prior  consent.  Any  person  who  knowing- 
ly violates  the  prohibition  will  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000. 

I  am  very  concerned  by  the  prospect  of 
New  Mexico  and  similarly  situated  States  re- 
ceiving large  quantities  of  solid  waste  from 
States  that  can  no  longer  dispose  of  the 
waste  they  produce  themselves.  Huge  new 
landfill  sites  could  have  a  very  damaging 
effect  on  New  Mexico. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

First,  New  Mexico,  the  "Land  of  Enchant- 
ment," is  known  for  its  inherent  beauty  and 
healthy  living.  New  Mexicans  should  have 
every  right  to  maintain  this  high  quality  of  life. 
I  want  to  make  sure  these  standards  are  not 
diminished. 

Second,  the  State  does  not  have  sufficient 
waste-management  regulations  to  dispose  of 
solid  waste  safely.  The  State  has  only  two 
rules:  First,  a  landfill  must  be  at  least  20  feet 
above  the  groundwater  level;  second,  it  must 
be  located  and  operated  so  that  it  does  not 
cause  a  public  nuisance  or  create  a  hazard  to 
public  health  or  welfare.  A  mere  20  feet  above 
the  groundwater  level  will  not  prevent  landfill 
seepage  from  contaminating  the  water.  Fur- 
thermore, the  State  has  no  regulations  to  pro- 
tect against  emissions  of  methane  and  volatile 
organic  compounds  released  from  landfills.  In 
order  to  assure  public  safety,  comprehensive 
waste-management  regulations  must  be  put  in 
place  before  New  Mexico  considers  new  land- 
fill sites. 

Finally,  the  business  community  is  con- 
cerned that  imports  of  solid  waste  will  discour- 
age new  businesses  from  locating  in  New 
Mexico.  Much  of  New  Mexico's  economy  is 
based  on  tourism  because  of  the  State's  natu- 
ral attractions.  This  sector  could  be  hampered 
by  the  site  of  huge  new  landfills  across  the 
State.  While  the  waste-management  firms 
argue  that  they  will  bring  new  jobs  to  New 
Mexico,  many  people  are  concerned  that 
these  are  not  the  type  of  jobs  New  Mexico 
wants  to  attract. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion as  we  consider  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion Recovery  Act  in  Congress. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  LINDA  K. 
SINDT 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 


Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Col.  Linda  K.  Sindt  who  is  retiring 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  on  May  31,  1989. 
Colonel  Sindt  serves  as  the  director  of  per- 
sonnel for  McClellan  Air  Force  Base  in  Sacra- 
mento, CA.  McClellan  AFB  is  the  largest  em- 
ployer in  northern  California.  For  almost  24 
years.  Colonel  Sindt  has  served  her  country 
with  dedication  and  enthusiasm. 

Supervising  220  employees  and  providing 
support  for  14,000  civilian  and  3,800  military 
requires  commitment,  intelligence,  and  great 
understanding.  She  has  provided  trained  per- 
sonnel to  support  the  Sacramento  Air  Logis- 
tics Center's  mission  of  keeping  combat  ready 
such  aircraft  as  the  F/EF/FB-111,  A-10,  F-4, 
and  C- 12  as  well  as  sun/eillance  and  warning 
systems,  radar  sites,  space  systems— for  ex- 
ample, the  space  shuttle— missile  tracking  sta- 
tions, and  airborne  and  ground  generators. 
This  mission  reaches  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  base,  with  its  geographical  responsibil- 
ities encompassing  the  Western  States  and 
dozens  of  countries  in  the  free  worid. 

Colonel  Sindt  Is  a  recognized  authority  on 
all  aspects  of  military  and  civilian  personnel 
management.    She   developed    strategies   to 
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deal  with  the  most  drastic  reductions  in  civilian 
personnel  in  this  command  in  the  past  10 
years.  Internally,  she  managed  a  severe  cut- 
back in  assigned  strength  with  minimum 
impact  on  morale  and  effteiency.  She  handled 
enlisted  reductions,  selective  reenlistment 
bonus  cuts,  civilian  personnel  tumioil,  and 
plans  for  the  new  Officer  Professional  Devel- 
opment Program  and  enlisted  evaluation 
system  with  characteristic  aplomb  and  effi- 
ciency. Under  her  direction,  the  consolidated 
base  personnel  office  earned  two  unprece- 
dented excellent  ratings  during  the  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command  mobility  capability  inspec- 
tion, and  the  civilian  personnel  office  was  se- 
lected as  the  best  in  the  Air  Force. 

Colonel  Sindt  has  received  many  awards 
and  decoratkjns  during  her  tenure  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  She  has  been  awarded  the 
Defense  Superior  Service  Medal.  Defense 
Meritorious  Sennce  Medal,  Meritorious  Sennce 
Medal— fourth  Oak  Leaf  Cluster;  Air  Force 
Commendation  Medal— second  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster;  National  Defense  Service  Medal,  Viet- 
nam Service  Medal— third  Bronze  Star  de- 
vices; Air  Force  Overseas  Short  Tour  Ribbon, 
Air  Force  Overseas  Long  Tour  Ribbon- 
second  Oak  Leaf  Cluster;  Air  Force  Longevity 
Service  Award— fourth  Oak  Leaf  Cluster; 
Small  Arms  Expert  Marksmanship  Ribbon,  Air 
Force  Training  Ritjbon,  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Gallantry  Cross  with  Palm,  and  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal. 

Colonel  Sindt's  achievements  go  beyond 
her  work  at  the  base.  She  was  highly  praised 
for  her  work  in  representing  the  Sacramento 
Air  Logistics  Center  Commander  in  coordinat- 
ing military  support  for  the  Sacramento  Ca- 
mellia Festival.  She  was  an  active  supporter 
of  the  Air  Force  Association,  McClellan  Man- 
agement Society,  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Chapel  Protestant  Fund  Council.  In  the 
face  of  a  tremendous  workload  this  talented 
leader  made  her  mark  at  Sacramento  and 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  special  rela- 
tionship Colonel  Sindt  shares  with  my  Sacra- 
mento oHice.  She  is  always  available,  helpful, 
professional,  and  friendly.  On  behalf  of  my 
constituents,  my  staff  and  myself,  I  would  like 
to  thank  her  for  the  assistance  and  directkxi 
she  has  given  to  us  all  over  the  years. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  today  in  the 
sincere  best  wishes  in  Colonel  Sindt's  future 
endeavors.  Colonel  Sindt's  devotion,  skill  and 
extraordinary  contributions  to  the  publk:  sector 
and  the  military  community  are  a  shining  ex- 
ample to  individuals  committed  to  a  quality 
work  force.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  best  to 
Colonel  Sindt  and  her  husband  Duane. 


RECOGNIZING  WORLD 
POPULATION  AWARENESS  WEEK 

HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 
Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  popu- 
lation crisis.  Too  many  people  live  in  places 
without  the  resources— economk:,  social,  or 
natural— to  support  them  while  the  rest  of  the 
worid    recklessly    consumes    more    than    its 
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sl^are.  This  has  devastating  consequences. 
Witness  the  environmentai  problems  covering 
our  cities  with  smog,  exacert>atir>g  killer 
droughts  and  floods  across  the  globe,  and 
making  our  water  urtsafe  to  drink  or  even 
swim  in.  Look  at  the  diseases  without  known 
cures  wtiich  qutetty  kill  millions  of  people,  and 
kx}k  at  preventable  and  curable  ills  such  as 
dehydration  and  dtarrtiea  that  kill  millions 
more. 

We  need  to  take  action  on  all  these  fronts 
now,  and  we  can  have  visible  success  on 
some  in  the  short  term.  For  InstarKe.  about  50 
percent  of  the  10  million  infant  deaths  and  25 
percent  of  the  500,000  maternal  deaths  each 
year  could  be  prevented  if  voluntary  means  of 
child  spacing  and  maternal  health  programs 
were  expanded  to  meet  minimal  needs  in  de- 
velopo«r>g  nations.  It's  an  inexpensive,  safe, 
and  direct  way  of  saving  lives. 

Last  year  the  House  passed  House  Joint 
Resolution  48  to  desigruite  the  week  of  April 
17.  1988,  as  World  Population  Awareness 
Week.  Forty  Governors  proclaimed  the  week 
and  every  State  heW  events  urging  citizens  to 
consider  the  implications  of  rajjid  population 
growth  tfvoughout  tt>e  developing  worid. 

Today  Representative  John  Porter  and  I, 
aiong  with  53  of  our  colleagues,  are  introduc- 
ing a  similar  resolution  designating  the  week 
of  October  22,  1989,  as  Work)  Population 
Awareness  Week.  Congress  can  show  its 
commitment  to  bettenng  the  quality  of  life  for 
people  worid  wide  by  again  passing  this  reso- 
hjtion. 

Rapid  population  growth  in  countnes  unable 
to  provide  even  basic  services  to  their  con- 
stituents has  gk3bal  implications.  Worid  popu- 
lation is  now  more  than  5. 1  billion,  and  it  grew 
by  an  unprecedented  92  millk>n  last  year.  At 
current  rates,  our  hunuui  numbers  will  reach  6 
bHIion  within  10  years  and  10  billion  in  40 
years.  h4inety  Third  Worid  nations  are  expect- 
ed to  double  ttieir  populations  withm  30  years, 
arxJ  with  50  percent  of  their  citizens  younger 
than  16  years  oW,  it  Is  obvious  why.  There  is  a 
dear  link  between  rapid  population  growth.  Ill- 
ness, resource  depletion,  and  environmentai 
deterioration. 

This  grave  outlook  calls  for  a  renewed  lead- 
ership by  the  United  States  and  other  Industri- 
alized countnes.  About  500  million  women  in 
the  developing  worid  want  and  need  family 
planning  but  lack  access  to  it.  They  only  want 
to  exercise  their  right  to  have  the  number  of 
cfvMren  tf>ey  can  support.  Increasing  access 
to  voluntary  family  planning  saves  lives  and 
improves  the  quality  of  life,  and  it  is  essential 
for  those  countnes  struggling  with  social,  eco- 
rwmic,  and  environmentai  problems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant resolution. 


BRING  BACK  THE 
ANTISMOKING  ADS 


UMI 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OP  CAi.IPORNIA 
IM  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  which  calls  upon  the 
Nation's  radio  and  television  broadcasters  to 
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renew  tf>e  antismoking  campaign  of  1967- 
1971  during  «vhich  government  and  private 
f)ealth  organizations  were  provided  free  air 
time  for  public  service  announcements  depict- 
ing tfie  health  hazards  of  smoking. 

In  1967,  tfie  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission ordered  radio  and  television  stations 
to  alk>w  time  for  antismoking  advertisements 
to  counter  cigarette  ads.  The  decision  was 
t>ased  on  the  fairness  doctrine  which  requires 
that  broadcasters  give  time  for  conflicting 
points  of  view  on  public  issues. 

Those  ads  were  enornnously  successful  in 
educating  the  public  about  the  dangers  of  cig- 
arette smoking.  Memorable  slogans  such  as 
"Like  father,  like  son,"  and  "Next  time  some- 
or>e  you  love  wants  a  cigarette,  give  them  a 
kiss  instead, "  erKOuraged  millions  of  people 
to  quit  smoking,  and  essentially  served  to  de- 
glamorize  the  habit  for  a  wfwie  generation  of 
young  people.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tens  of 
tlKXJsands  of  smoklng-related  deaths  were 
prevented  because  of  this  counteradvertising 
campaign. 

However.  wf>en  Congress,  at  the  urging  of 
Vhe  tobacco  companies,  banned  cigarette  ad- 
vertisements from  radio  and  television  in 
1971.  the  antismoking  messages  were  also 
dropped.  As  a  result.  In  the  years  Immediately 
after  Congress  Instituted  the  ban  on  cigarette 
advertising  in  the  electronic  media,  overall  cig- 
arette consumption  went  up,  not  down. 

The  reasons  for  devoting  modest  amounts 
of  TV  and  radio  air  time  to  an  effective  anti- 
smoking  campaign  could  not  be  stror>ger.  Qg- 
arette  smoking  caused  more  than  390,000 
American  deaths  last  year.  It  is,  far  and  away, 
tfie  single  most  preventable  cause  of  death  In 
the  United  States. 

Cigarettes  cause  more  deaths  than  heroin, 
cocaine.  alcofKjl,  fires,  automobile  accidents, 
murder,  suicide,  and  AIDS  combined.  Surgeon 
General  C.  Everett  Koop  estimates  that  smok- 
ing is  responsible  for  30  percent  of  all  heart 
disease,  30  percent  of  all  cancer  deaths,  and 
80  to  90  percent  of  all  chronic  lung  disease. 
And  smoking  by  pregnant  women  Is  a  major 
cause  of  premature  birth,  fetal  Injury,  and  low 
birth  weight. 

Irxieed,  as  the  Surgeon  Ger>eral  asserts, 
'There  Is  no  single  more  effective  action  a 
person  can  take  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
career— and  of  dying  from  it— tfian  to  quit 
smokir^.  especially  cigarette  smoking." 

Most  disturbing  Is  that  while  smoking  among 
adults  has  decreased  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, smoking  among  young  people  Is  again 
on  the  rise.  Studies  done  in  1985  show  that 
one-ttiird  of  high  school  seniors  still  t)elleve 
that  smoking  a  pack  of  cigarettes  every  day 
poses  no  serious  health  nsk. 

According  to  the  Surgeon  General's  1989 
report,  a  majority  of  smokers  pick  up  the  habit 
dunng  chikjhood  and  adolescence,  and  the 
average  age  of  initiation  Is  falling  steadily. 
Studies  show  that  smokers  wtw  begin  in  their 
teens  are  more  likely  to  be  heavier  smokers 
as  adults,  and  are  less  able  to  quit.  To  re- 
verse this  trend,  the  Surgeon  General  warns, 
smoking  prevention  education  needs  to  begin 
in  elennentary  scfiool. 

Clearty  this  trend  can  and  should  be  re- 
versed through  an  effective  media-sponsored 
antismoking  campaign.  The  best,  most  effec- 
tive way  to  discourage  cigarette  smoking  Is  to 
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better  inform  ttie  public,  ar>d  especially  young 
people,  about  the  known  dangers  of  smoking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tf>e  Nation's  broadcasters,  as 
users  of  scarce  public  ainwaves,  are  required 
by  law  to  serve  tfie  needs  and  Interests  of  the 
community.  They  once  played  an  extremely 
effective  role  In  educating  the  public  about  the 
known  arxJ  avoidable  dangers  of  cigarette 
smoking.  Bringing  back  those  antismoking  ads 
is  an  effective,  positive,  and  noncontroversial 
way  to  discourage  smoking,  and  It  will  help 
ensure  that  Ignorance  does  not  continue  to 
play  a  role  in  the  epidemic  of  disability,  dis- 
ease, and  death  caused  by  cigarette  smoking. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  Important  resolution. 
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KENNETH  R.  KELLER:  NOMINEE 
FOR  THE  AFLC  DISTIN- 
GUISHED CIVIUAN  SERVICE 
AWARD 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  in- 
volved at  Hill  Air  Force  Base  knows  Kenneth 
R.  Keller,  my  constituent,  and  a  nominee  for 
the  AFLC  Distinguished  Civilian  Service 
Award,  was  involved  in  everything. 

Mr.  Keller  has  been  more  than  a  devoted 
public  servant.  For  the  past  25  years,  his  ex- 
ceptional management  of  personnel  and  re- 
sources has  placed  him  in  the  forefront  of 
contracting  at  the  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center. 
His  dedication  to  Improving  and  developing 
contract  actions  led  to  successful  program 
execution  initiatives  and  advances  in  automa- 
tion. Mr.  Keller  has  unique  and  special  leader- 
ship abilities,  but  beyond  that,  I  would  say  that 
he  has  sfiown  he  cares  in  a  very  special  way 
for  Government,  Its  people  and  Its  future. 

Mr.  Keller's  professional  skills  has  helped 
shaped  the  Air  Force  financially.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  saved  by  his  eariy  Interven- 
tion In  the  ICBM  motor  refurbishment  and 
maintenance  program  for  the  MInuteman  and 
Peacekeeper  missiles.  He  directed  acquisition 
methodologies  and  maximized  the  positive 
Impact  of  multiple  year  contracting  while  still 
achieving  one  of  the  major  contracting 
goals — competition. 

There  are  givers  in  this  worid  and  there  are 
takers.  Mr.  Keller  is  a  giver.  Whenever  the 
need  would  arise,  Mr.  Keller  answered  the 
call.  He  has  never  hesitated  to  change  direc- 
tion or  to  focus  to  meet  mission  demands. 
Wfien  someone  had  a  problem  In  contracting, 
the  first  person  they  would  call  was  Kenneth 
Keller.  When  the  Air  Force  issued  the  Pro- 
gram Management  Directive  in  1985  phasing 
out  an  entire  enlisted  career  field  for  simulator 
maintenance,  Mr.  Keller  stepped  right  in  and 
made  certain  there  would  t>e  a  smooth  transi- 
tion to  contractor  logistical  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  owe  him  much,  but  he  is 
doing  what  comes  naturally.  What  gives  him 
joy  is  giving  back.  He  Is  one  of  a  kind,  and  his 
legacy  of  achievements  will  benefit  the  com- 
munity and  the  Air  Force  well  into  the  future. 
Mr.  Keller  will  be  retiring  from  the  Air  Force  on 
April  28.  1989,  after  37  years  of  distinguished 
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service.  Truly,  he  is  deserving  of  this  most 
prestigious  award.  I  am  honored  to  mention 
his  name  inside  the  walls  of  this  institution, 
which  reflects  the  same  values  and  qualities 
admired  so  much  by  Kenneth  Keller. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BROADCASTERS 
CHARLOTTE  PETERS  AND  BOB 
OSBORNE 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 
Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  broadcasters 
from  around  the  State  of  Missouri  gathered 
this  past  weekend  in  Columbia  for  a  regional 
meeting  cosponsored  by  the  Missouri  Broad- 
casters Association  and  the  Missouri  Radio- 
Television  News  Directors  Association. 

When  the  conversation  turned  to  those  who 
have  made  great  contributions  to  the  industry 
but  have  now  passed  on,  I'm  certain  that  two 
venerable  St.  Louis  area  names  surfaced— 
Chariotte  Peters  and  Bob  Osborne. 

These  are  people  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
personal  strength,  determination  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  highest  principles,  created  a  stand- 
ard by  which  future  generations  of  broadcast 
professionals,  whether  in  news  or  entertain- 
ment, will  be  judged.  I'd  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recall  their  careers  and  highlight 
their  accomplishments. 

Chariotte  Peters,  a  pioneer  who  broke  into 
television  when  the  industry  was  in  its  infancy, 
began  her  career  with  a  show  titled  "To  the 
Ladies  '  It  quickly  became  apparent,  however, 
that  the  appeal  of  this  flambJoyant,  energetic 
personality  should  not,  and  could  not,  fall 
within  the  sole  province  of  only  one  segment 
of  the  viewing  population.  The  show  was  soon 
refilled  "The  Chariotte  Peters  Show"  and  she 
was  off  on  a  23-year  love  affair  with  the  public 
marked  by  dashes  of  slapstk;k  comedy,  doses 
of  pantomime,  splashes  of  Ethel  Mermarvtype 
songs  and  truckloads  of  opinion. 

Over  the  years,  Chariotte  and  a  host  of 
guests  entertained  St.  Louis  residents  by  zero- 
ing in  on  the  funny  Ixjne.  More  times  than  I 
can  count,  I  found  myself  moving  from  smile, 
to  chuckle,  to  loud  laughter  watching  this  one- 
woman  tour  de  force. 

Chartotte's  roster  of  guests  read  like  a 
Who's  Who  of  the  entertainment  industry.  I'm 
thinking  of  such  people  as  Bob  Hope,  George 
Raft,  Don  Ameche,  Robert  Goulet,  Guy  Lom- 
bardo,  Danny  Thomas  and,  yes,  even  the 
Three  Stooges.  I'd  also  like  to  point  out  that  in 
its  last  2  years  of  existence,  this  was  one  of 
the  few  locally  produced  daytime  shows  any- 
where In  the  country. 

Given  all  this.  I  suppose  it  shouldn't  surprise 
anyone  to  hear  that  even  during  a  memorial 
service  last  December,  Chariotte  Peters  man- 
aged to  blaze  a  new  trail. 

A  video  tape  of  her  old  shows  featuring 
some  of  her  more  outrageous  bits  was  played 
in  Memorial  Hall  and,  true  to  form.  Chariotte 
"left  'em  laughin'."  No  one  watching  these 
treasures  could  resist  a  giggle  or  two,  despite 
the  surroundings.  As  her  daughter,  Patricia 
Schwarz  said  in  an  interview,  "This  is  the  way 
mom  would've  wanted  it." 
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As  much  as  Chariotte  Peters  made  televi- 
sion her  life.  KMOX  program  director  Bob  Os- 
borne was  a  fixture  to  St.  Louis  radio  and  his 
death,  also  in  Decemljer,  leaves  a  void  that 
will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

Bob,  or  "Ozzie"  as  he  was  known  to  his 
colleagues,  first  came  to  the  attention  of  St. 
Louis  listeners  in  1960,  after  scoring  profes- 
sional successes  in  Hartford.  CT. 

Bob  first  took  to  the  Missouri  ether  with  sta- 
tion KWIL-FM.  starting  as  an  on-air  talent,  but 
eventually  serving  as  both  program  director 
and  station  manager.  He  oversaw  the  transi- 
tion from  rock  'n'  roll  to  a  middle-of-the-road 
format. 

In  November  1968,  he  moved  to  station 
KMOX-FM— now  KLOU— displaying  the  same 
front-office  versatility,  the  same  on-air  capabil- 
ity that  made  him  invaluable  elsewhere. 

The  people  of  St.  Louis  will  long  remember 
Bob's  comfortable  style  with  the  Saturday 
morning  buy  and  swap  show,  the  "Trading 
Station."  And  then  there  was  his  Friday 
evening  popular  music  offering,  "Compact 
Comer."  Most  recently,  he  was  the  familiar 
voice  associated  with  the  KMOX  daily  morning 
show  featuring  a  combination  of  music,  inter- 
views, and  feature  reports. 

For  sheer  depth  of  knowledge  about  music, 
few  could  rival  Bob.  As  his  longtime  friend  and 
fellow  jazz  lover  Chariie  Menees  said,  "He 
knew  all  types  of  music,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  first  radio  people  to  realize  the  value  of 
the  compact  disc."  He  was  also  an  eariy  ad- 
vocate of  stereo  sound  for  AM  radio. 

If  you  ask  his  coworkers  for  a  description, 
there  are  two  words  that  crop  up  repeatedly- 
kind  and  patient.  He  was  a  man  who  took 
time  to  talk  and,  perhaps  more  important, 
listen.  Maybe  that's  why  he  was  so  well  re- 
spected and,  yes,  loved. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  making  his  station  the  "Voice  of 
St.  Louis."  For  many  of  us.  however,  Bob  Os- 
borne was  the  voice  of  St.  Louis. 


A  BILL  TO  SUPPORT  THE 
PRIBILOF  ISLANDS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will  ensure 
that  the  Congress  keeps  a  promise  made  to  a 
group  of  Alaskans. 

For  those  Members  not  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  let  me  explain  that 
they  are  the  center  of  one  of  the  darker  parts 
of  U.S.  history.  The  two  islands— St.  Paul  and 
St.  George— are  home  to  approximately  750 
individuals,  as  well  as  millions  of  seabirds  and 
marine  mammals.  These  two  volcanic  rocks 
were  settled  in  the  18th  century  when  Russian 
fur  traders  forced  a  number  of  Alaskan  Aleuts 
out  of  their  homes  and  carried  them  to  the  is- 
lands so  that  they  could  supply  seal  pelts  for 
the  Russian  fur  market.  The  Aleuts  were  kept 
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in  slavery  until  Alaska  was  sold  to  the  United 
States  in  1867.  Unfortunately,  the  term  "land 
of  the  free"  was  not  applied  to  the  Aleuts;  in 
fact,  they  continued  to  be  kept  in  salvery  by 
American  merchants  and  later  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment until  the  1960's.  By  this  time,  the 
Aleuts  had  t>ecome  virtual  wards  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  with  their  only  livelihood  being 
the  harvest  of  fur  seals,  whose  pelts  were 
sold  under  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Japan,  and  Canada. 

In  1983  and  1984,  the  U.S.  Government 
dealt  the  residents  of  the  Pribilofs  another 
near-fatal  blow.  First,  the  Congress  passed 
the  Fur  Seal  Act  Amendments  of  1983  (Public 
Law  98-129),  which  ended  Federal  support  of 
the  islands  in  exchange  for  a  lump  sum  of 
money.  Although  this  legislation  did  not  ban 
the  commercial  seal  harvest,  it  did  seek  to  es- 
tablish on  the  Pribilof  Islands  "a  stable  and  di- 
versified economy  not  dependent  on  commer- 
cial fur  sealing."  The  Congress  dropped  the 
other  shoe  in  1984  when  the  Senate  refused 
to  extend  the  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Treaty, 
thus  ending  commercial  sealing.  Thus,  in  a  2- 
year  period.  Congress  radically  altered  a  way 
of  life  that  had  existed— for  Ijetter  or  worse— 
for  over  200  years  and  left  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  fend  for  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  the  Bering  Sea. 

Since  that  time,  the  people  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  George  have  made  every  effort  to  contin- 
ue their  lives  and  comply  with  the  law.  Since 
the  Pribilofs  are  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
rich  commercial  fishing  grounds  in  the  Bering 
Sea,  they  have  worked  hard  to  develop  t)oat 
hartKjrs  and  a  commercial  fishery.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  avenue  may  also  be  denied  to 
them. 

Recently,  the  North  Pacific  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council  has  begun  considering  a  plan  to 
limit  fishing  in  the  Bering  Sea  in  order  to  con- 
serve fish  stocks  and  prevent  what  some  view 
as  a  potential  economic  collapse  of  the  fish- 
ery. If  the  Council  adopts— and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  approves— a  limited  entry  plan, 
then  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Pribilof  Islands  will 
be  excluded,  as  they  have  only  a  limited  histo- 
ry in  the  fishery.  Thus,  further  hopes  of  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  may  be  crushed. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  help  to 
alleviate  that  problem  by  granting  the  Pritiilofs 
a  portion  of  that  fishery  if  a  limited  entry  pro- 
gram goes  into  effect.  This  special  allocation 
.  will  be  made  in  recognition  of  the  unique  rela- 
tionship between  the  Pribilofs  and  the  U.S. 
Government.  In  order  to  allow  the  Aleuts  time 
to  become  full  partners  in  the  fishery,  it  per- 
mits them  to  transfer  the  allocation,  with  cer- 
tain restrictions,  tor  the  first  5  years  that  it  is 
in  effect.  Subsequently,  they  will  have  to  use 
the  allocation  themselves  or  it  will  go  back 
into  the  common  pool  to  be  available  to  all 
fishermen  in  the  Bering  Sea.  Again,  the  bill 
only  applies  if  a  limited  entry  program  goes 
into  effect. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
treated  these  people  cruelly,  and  they  deserve 
our  help.  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  join  with  me  in  connecting  a  great  in- 
justice. 
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A  NATIONAL  AWARD  FOR 
SONORA  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  CATHERINE 
ANN  BARDOLE 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1989 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  before  my  colleagoes  today  to  commend 
Sorxxa  Union  High  School  for  receiving  a  na- 
tional award  grven  by  Reader's  Digest,  and 
four  of  the  largest  education  associations  in 
America— the  National  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Pnncipals,  National  Education  As- 
sociation. National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  PrirKipals.  The  award  recognizes  pnn- 
cipal  Ed  Duggan,  student  activities  director 
Steve  Southard,  counselor  Tod  Prouty,  physi- 
cal education  teacher  Barbara  Smith,  drafting 
teacher  Charlie  Clyde,  and  music  teacher  Pat 
Sieben  for  their  dedication,  enthusiasm,  and 
correnitment  to  Sorxxa  Union  High  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only  2  years  ago  that 
SoTKxa  Union  High  School  was  In  serious 
trouble.  The  dropout  rate  was  30  percent,  test 
scores  averaged  in  the  30  s  on  a  1  to  100 
scale,  students  were  selling  drugs  on  school 
grounds,  there  were  gang  fights  in  the  halls, 
arxj  m  1  year,  five  students  had  committed 
suicide.  However,  with  the  leadership  of  Ed 
Duggan,  the  new  principal,  and  with  ttw  sup- 
port and  commitment  of  tf>e  entire  staff, 
Sonora  Union  High  School  has  effectively 
combatted  tf^se  problems  through  Innovative 
and  creative  programs. 

Tfiey  have  implemented  many  programs  de- 
signed to  cfiallenge.  erKOurage,  and  motivate 
the  students  in  ail  facets  of  their  lives.  They 
have  instituted  a  peer  counseling  program, 
suicide  prevention  and  awareness  classes,  a 
drug  diversion  program  that  operates  with  the 
city,  a  community  service  club  to  encourage 
students  to  volunteer,  and  a  weekly  award 
that  recognizes  students  who  challer>ge  tfieir 
limits.  Mr.  Duggan,  with  the  help  of  the  entire 
staff,  has  irrvoived  all  aspects  of  the  communi- 
ty and  txas  erKOuraged  the  participation  of 
parents  in  their  ctvMren's  education.  Not  only 
does  the  curriculum  ir>clude  classes  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  pursue  a  postsecondary 
education  but  It  also  offers  elective  vocational 
classes.  These  classes  encourage  students  to 
obtain  the  tecfmical  training  skills  necessary 
to  prepare  them  for  entering  the  job  market 
after  graduation. 

In  this  time  of  huge  tiudget  deficits,  with  not 
nearly  erxNjgh  money  going  to  education  pro- 
grams, it  Is  extremely  gratifying  for  me  to  have 
a  school  in  my  district  that  has  developed 
such  inrK}vative  and  effective  programs  to 
combat  major  social  and  academic  problems. 
Their  success  is  wed  documented:  the  drop- 
out rate  is  1  percent,  the  average  test  scores 
are  up  to  80  percent,  arxj  the  school  spirit  has 
r>ever  been  higher.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  com- 
merxj  and  congratulate  Sonora  Union  High 
School.  They  are  truly  a  model  school  for  the 
entire  Nation. 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
reintroduce  a  bill  for  the  private  relief  of  Cath- 
erine Ann  Bardole,  also  known  as  Kathleen 
Bardole.  Mrs.  Bardole  is  originally  from  Ire- 
land, wfiere  she  legally  separated  from  her 
husband  in  1 976,  and  obtained  custody  of  her 
two  daughters  Several  years  later,  she  mar- 
ried Dr  Frank  Bardole,  an  American  citizen, 
and  subsequently  obtained  permanent  resi- 
dent status  in  the  United  States. 

After  her  remarriage,  Mrs.  Bardole's  former 
husband  in  Ireland  retained  a  Utah  attorney  in 
an  attempt  to  regain  custody  of  his  children. 
This  attorney  was  successful  in  securing  a 
protective  service  pickup  order  from  the  court, 
which  is  normally  issued  in  cases  where  one 
parent  fears  the  other  will  flee  with  tfie  chil- 
dren. While  there  was  no  indication  whatso- 
ever that  Mrs.  Bardole  intended  to  flee,  her 
children  were  nevertheless  taken  Into  protec- 
tive custody  Shortly  after  this,  Dr,  Bardole 
died  tragically  in  fiis  office,  leaving  her  a 
widow. 

To  compound  Mrs.  Bardole's  misfortune, 
the  immigration  agency  which  was  responsible 
for  filing  her  papers  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Services  failed,  out  of  sheer 
negligence,  to  submit  her  forms  by  the  speci- 
fied deadline  As  a  result,  the  Bardole  family 
faced  immediate  deportation, 

Mrs.  Bardole  is  an  excellent  teacher  and 
has  made  a  new  life  in  the  United  States, 
where  she  planned  to  live  and  work  with  her 
hust>and.  The  Injustice  of  this  situation  has 
made  her  case  the  focus  of  a  great  deal  of 
corKern  in  Utah  She  has  kieen  the  subject  of 
numerous  newspaper  articles  and  television 
reports,  and  my  office  has  received  countless 
letters  and  pietitions  on  her  t>ehalf.  Mrs.  Bar- 
dole  and  fier  children  are  productive  members 
of  our  society,  who  ask  nothing  more  than  to 
remain  in  their  home.  Her  deportation  would 
result  in  a  grave  injustice,  and  would  deprive 
our  community  of  a  fine,  productive  family. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  an  effort 
to  provide  special  relief  to  Kathleen  Bardole. 
The  bill  I  Introduce  today  will  allow  her  to 
attain  permanent  resident  status  and  to  con- 
tinue her  life  without  further  disruption. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  DONNA  T. 
MORRIS 


UMI 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
and  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring 
the  Honorable  Donna  T.  Morris,  judge  of  pro- 
bate in  Midland.  Ml.  on  the  occasion  of  her 
name  being  added  to  the  Book  of  Golden 
Deeds. 

Each  year,  the  Exchange  Club  of  Midland, 
Ml,  honors  an  outstarKling  citizen  of  the  com- 
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munity  by  adding  their  name  to  Its  Book  of 
Golden  Deeds.  This  year,  on  April  25.  1989, 
the  Exchange  Club  is  honoring  the  Honorable 
Donna  T.  Morris  for  her  many  contributions  to 
the  Midland  community. 

Donna's  first  husband,  Mr  John  C.  Morris, 
served  as  the  Midland  County  probate  judge. 
Together,  Donna  and  John  were  very  active 
with  the  troubled  youth  of  the  area.  With  their 
support  and  leadership,  the  Morris'  former 
house  was  converted  Into  a  home  for  aban- 
doned, neglected,  and  abused  children  called 
Hartxjur  House. 

Despite  many  adverse  circumstances  in  her 
personal  life.  Donna  managed  to  go  back  to 
school  and  obtain  her  juris  doctor  In  1977. 
She  then  returned  home  and  In  1979,  was 
elected  Midland  County  probate  judge.  In  that 
office,  she  has  earned  an  Impeccable  reputa- 
tion for  fairness  and  Is  widely  admired 
throughout  the  Midland  area. 

Donna  has  managed  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles In  her  life  and  accomplish  what  few 
people  are  capable  of.  Donna  is  responsible 
for  securing  funding  sources  for  community 
agencies  to  establish  much  needed  programs 
and  facilities.  Results  of  her  efforts  include  the 
following:  Jefferson  House  and  Mode  House, 
which  are  residential  and  Independent  living 
programs  for  mentally  III  persons;  the  Sexual 
Offenders  Program,  which  is  a  program  that 
offers  in-depth  counseling  for  sexual  offend- 
ers; Northwood  Drug  Counseling,  a  program 
that  provides  confidential  and  affordable  coun- 
seling to  students;  and  the  Children's  In  Home 
Intervention  Program,  which  offers  profession- 
al training  and  counseling  in  the  family  home 
of  certain  high  risk  cases. 

Donna's  youngest  child.  Patricia,  spent  8 
months  at  Sloan  Kettering  Hospital  in  New 
York  fighting  a  life-threatening  battle  with  a 
rare  form  of  leukemia.  This  traumatic  experi- 
ence coupled  with  her  love  for  the  disadvan- 
taged drove  Donna  to  work  tirelessly  toward 
her  present  goal  of  having  a  local  juvenile  di- 
agnostic treatment  and  detention  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
today  in  honoring  Judge  Donna  T.  Morris  on 
the  day  of  her  much  deserved  recognition  for 
her  contributions  to  the  community  of  Midland, 
Ml.  Her  commitment  to  the  people  she  serves 
knows  no  limits.  She  has  touched  so  many 
lives  and  treats  every  Individual  with  dignity 
and  genuine  concern.  Her  reputation  Is  of  fair- 
ness and  honesty.  I  treasure  Donna's  advice 
and  concern,  but  most  of  all,  I  treasure  her 
friendship. 


SIFTING  FACT  FROM  BALONEY 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted  philoso- 
pher, Archie  the  Cockroach,  once  observed, 
"Did  you  ever  notice  that  when  a  politician 
does  get  an  kJea,  he  gets  It  all  wrong?'  That 
tendency  has  certainly  been  exhibited  lately 
by  those  who  suggest  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  does  not  have  a  better 
record  in  dealing  with  wrongdoing  than  does 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
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Certainly,  corruption  or  ethical  failings  are 
serious  matters  wherever  they  are  found.  The 
record  demonstrates  that,  painful  though  the 
process  may  tje,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  done  a  better  job  reviewing  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  who  run  it  than  has  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government. 

A  column  written  by  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
David  Broder  brings  a  welcome  sense  of  bal- 
ance to  that  question.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  23.  1989] 

Malarkey  Prom  Newt  Gingrich 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Having  succeeded  in  bringing  House 
Speaker  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.)  to  the  bar  of 
justice  before  the  House  Ethics  Committee, 
Rep.  Newt  Gingrich  (R-Ga),  the  voluble 
new  House  minority  whip,  is  trying  for 
bigger  game.  He  now  wants  to  indict  the 
entire  House  for  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
"institutional  corruption."  He  is  overreach- 
ing to  a  degree  that  calls  his  own  judgment 
into  question. 

When  Gingrich  filed  the  ethics  charges 
against  Wright  last  year,  based  on  newspa- 
per accounts  of  the  speaker's  financial  deal- 
ings, it  appeared  to  be  a  bit  of  partisan  mis- 
chief-making. No  one  is  laughing  now,  least 
of  all  Wright. 

The  unanimous  report  of  the  House 
Ethics  Committee  that  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve Wright  may  have  violated  House  rules 
with  hifi  book  sales  and  business  affairs 
would  seem  to  be  all  the  vindication  Ging- 
rich would  need— or  want. 

But  the  fast-talking  former  history  profes- 
sor is  not  satisfied  by  the  prospect  of  nailing 
Wright's  hide  to  the  wall.  In  a  succession  of 
press  sessions,  he  has  been  arguing  that  the 
scandal  that  has  enveloped  the  highest 
elected  Democrat  in  the  land  Is  just  the  tip 
of  the  Iceberg.  It's  merely  a  symbol.  Ging- 
rich argues,  of  the  "institutional  corrup- 
tion" that  is  endemic  wherever  Democrats 
have  been  in  control  for  years— whether  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  in  city 
halls  from  New  York  City  to  East  St.  Louis, 
from  Chicago  to  Jersey  City. 

It  is  all,  says  Gingrich,  part  of  the  "cor- 
rupt liberal  welfare  state,"  a  phrase  he  pro- 
nounces like  one  word,  as  folks  in  his  adopt- 
ed state  of  Georgia  once  talked  about 
"damn-yankees." 

Like  all  conspiracy  theories,  this  one 
works  better  as  an  outlet  for  frustration 
than  it  does  as  a  tool  of  analysis.  The  same 
man  who  sees  the  Congress  in  which  he 
serves  as  a  cesspool  of  "institutional  corrup- 
tion and  abuse  of  power"  can  find  nothing 
"systemic"  about  the  instances  of  illegality 
in  the  executive  branch,  whether  it's  the 
Pentagon  procurement  scandals  or  the  Iran- 
contra  affair. 

But  Olngrich  has  a  problem  in  elementary 
logic.  If  the  House  has  been  as  thoroughly 
debauched  after  35  years  of  control  by  the 
same  party  as  he  asserts,  it's  hard  to  figure 
why  the  boss  man  of  this  corrupt  institution 
is  in  such  trouble.  When  Gingrich  is  asked 
how  a  complaint  by  a  minority-party  back- 
bencher (as  he  was  when  he  filed  charges 
against  Wright)  could  put  the  speaker  in 
such  jeopardy,  he  answers,  a  bit  lamely. 
"The  system  works." 

If  you're  examining  the  record  without 
the  partisan,  ideological  blinders  that  Ging- 
rich wears,  the  evidence  suggests  that  the 
House  has  done  a  far  better  job  of  dealing 
with  its  bad  actors  than  the  White  House 
and  the  executive  branch  have  done  in 
cleaning  up  their  breaches  of  conduct. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  House  has  moved 
to  exp>el  four  members  for  misconduct. 
Three  of  them  resigned  to  avoid  that  humil- 
iation, and  the  fourth  was,  in  fact,  expelled. 

It  has  formally  censured  four  members. 
One  resigned,  two  were  defeated  by  the 
voters  and  one— Rep.  Gerry  Studds  (D- 
Mass.)— remains  in  office,  having  been 
judged  more  leniently  by  his  constituents 
than  by  his  colleagues. 

Reprimands  or  other  forms  of  mild  fault- 
finding were  voted  on  another  dozen  mem- 
bers, most  of  whom  have  subsequently  re- 
signed from  the  House,  been  defeated  or 
have  removed  themselves  to  less  exacting 
and  more  permissible  surroundings. 

That  is  hardly  a  pattern  suggesting  a  cal- 
culated, callous  indifference  to  the  rules  of 
conduct.  And  of  the  15  or  more  members 
who  have  felt  the  sting  of  ethics  investiga- 
tions, only  three  have  been  Republicans.  If 
the  Democrats  in  control  of  that  "corrupt 
institution  "  are  trying  to  punish  their  ad- 
versaries and  protect  their  own.  they  need 

While  Wright  is  the  most  important 
figure  to  face  this  kind  of  peer  review,  he  is 
far  from  the  first  congressional  power 
broker  to  learn  that  he  is  not  above  the  law. 
One  committee  chairman  was  censured  and 
two  others  were  facing  that  threat  when  the 
voters  removed  them  from  office. 

At  the  height  of  the  1984  campaign,  the 
House  Ethics  Conunittee  announced  it  was 
beginning  an  investigation  of  possible  finan- 
cial disclosure  violations  by  the  Democratic 
vice  presidential  nominee.  Rep.  Geraldine  A. 
Perraro  (D-N.Y.).  Ultimately,  the  "technical 
violations  "  that  were  found  were  of  no  polit- 
ical significance,  but  her  fellow  partisans  in 
the  House  did  not  spare  her  the  burden  of 
facing  that  inquiry  even  as  she  was  seeking 
the  second-highest  office  in  the  land. 

Contrast  that  record,  if  you  will,  with  the 
repeated  instances  of  cover-ups.  conflicts  of 
interest  and  plain  old-fashioned  corruption 
that  have  come  to  light  in  the  executive 
branch  in  the  past  decade.  And  think  about 
the  number  of  times  that  a  president  has 
rushed  out  to  defend,  rather  than  denounce, 
the  culprit— to  pronounce  that,  in  his  eyes. 
Charley  the  Chiseler  is  still  a  national  hero 
or  a  good  friend. 

It's  politically  tempting  to  say.  based  on 
the  charges  facing  Jim  Wright,  that  the 
House  is  corrupt  from  top  to  bottom.  But 
the  record  shows  that  the  House  has  done  a 
whole  lot  more  to  cleanse  itself  than  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  can  claim.  So  spare  us. 
please,  this  "institutional  corruption  "  ma- 
larkey. 


HONORING  FRANKLIN  K.  LANE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  GALA 
CELEBRATION 

HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School  located 
in  the  seventh  district  of  New  Yortt.  On  April 
29.  1989,  the  Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School 
Choir,  along  the  Queensborough  College 
Community  Chorus  and  the  Queens  Symphon- 
ic Band,  will  be  performing  the  Inauguration 
Cantata  1789. 

These  groups  will  be  performing  in  honor  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
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George  Washington  as  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States.  After  participating  in  the 
Oueenswide  musicfest,  the  Franklin  K.  Lane 
High  School  Concert  Choir  was  selected  by 
the  New  York  State  Bicentennial  (Commission 
to  perform  the  Inauguration  Cantata  1789. 
This  performance  is  one  of  only  20  authorized 
by  the  commission,  a  tribute  to  the  cfioir's 
ability  and  reputation. 

AcknowlecJgment  goes  to  everyone  involved 
in  making  this  event  a  huge  success.  In  par- 
ticular I  would  like  to  recognize  the  following 
people:  Mr.  Morton  Damesek,  principal  of 
Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School;  Mr.  Stanley 
Nussbaum,  assistant  principal,  Franklin  K. 
Lane  High  School;  Mr.  James  Gedge,  director 
of  the  80  member  Franklin  Lane  (Concert 
Choir;  Mr.  Raoul  S.  Camus,  conductor  of  the 
Queens  Symphonic  Band;  and  Mr.  R.  John 
Specht.  director  of  ttie  Queensborough 
Chorus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  tribute  to  the  Franklin  K.  Lane 
High  School  Choir  for  all  of  its  hard  work  in 
honor  of  one  of  this  Nation's  greatest  mo- 
ments—the inauguration  of  the  first  President. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLAIRE 
WETHERELL 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  STALUNGS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize one  of  Idaho's  outstanding  citizens. 
State  Senator  Claire  Wetherell,  who  will  be 
honored  on  Friday,  April  28,  1989,  as  Idaho 
Catholic  Woman  of  the  Year.  This  most  pres- 
tigious award  will  be  presented  to  her  during 
the  Idaho  Council  of  Catholic  Women's  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Boise. 

Since  1951,  when  Bishop  Kelly  of  the  Boise 
Di(x:ese  first  started  this  award,  a  number  of 
deserving  Idaho  women  have  been  honored 
for  their  outstanding  service  to  the  church  and 
to  the  community.  Every  2  years  a  woman  is 
chosen  who  represents  distinguished  qualities 
of  leadership  in  spiritual  and  community  activi- 
ties. 

Idaho  President  Virginia  Almquist  has  said: 

Senator  Wetherell  is  a  marvelous  choice. 
She  exemplifies  Catholic  womanhood  at  its 
best— with  concern  for  spiritual  as  well  as 
secular  interests. 

On  Sunday,  April  30,  1989,  Senator  Wether- 
ell will  receive  a  papal  blessing  and  a  medal 
at  Mass  celebrated  by  Bishop  Todd  Brown  at 
Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Boise. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  who  better  exemplifies 
leadership  and  sen/ice  to  her  church  and  her 
community  than  my  very  good  friend,  Claire, 
and  I  commend  the  Idaho  Council  of  (Catholic 
Women  and  Bishop  Brown  for  making  this  ex- 
cellent choice. 

I  have  known  Claire  for  nearly  15  years.  As 
a  candidate  for  office  and  as  a  (Congressman, 
I  have  been  welcomed  in  her  home  and  the 
homes  of  her  family.  I  have  admired  Claire 
and  her  vwllingness  to  serve  her  fellow  Ida- 
hoans  in  so  many  different  ways.  She  is  a 
selfless  and  bright  woman  whose  smile  can 
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igM  up  the  room  and  wtiose  wit  can  put 
anyone  at  ease. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Idaho  Statesman  hon- 
ored Claire  as  a  distinguished  citizen.  In  re- 
viewing her  many  accomplishments,  the  news- 
paper noted  that  there  was  a  time,  before 
Mountain  Home,  ID,  had  a  doctor,  that  the 
next  best  thirig  was  Claire  Wett>erell.  Claire 
really  became  the  doctor  of  Mountain  Home 
herself — going  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night 
to  minister  to  everyone.  There  are  doctors  in 
Mountain  Home  now— but  she  is  still  serving 
the  community. 

Claire  was  bom  ar>d  raised  in  Flandreau, 
SD.  She  attended  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  and  Mercy  Hospital  of  Nursing  in 
Council  Bluffs,  lA.  She  worked  as  a  nurse  and 
served  as  a  nurse  in  ttie  U.S.  Navy  during 
World  War  II. 

She  was  supervisor  of  base  supply  at 
Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  USO,  worked  part  time  at  Elmore 
MerTKXial  Hospital  and  has  been  president  of 
Guaranty  Title.  Inc.,  since  the  death  of  her 
husband  in  1966. 

Her  service  to  Mountain  Home  and  Idaho 
has  ranged  from  political  to  voluntary.  She 
served  two  terms  on  the  Mountain  Home  City 
Courx^il.  including  2  years  as  president.  She  is 
currently  serving  her  third  term  as  State  sena- 
tor from  Dtsthct  12,  wfuch  includes  Elmore 
and  Owytiee  Counties.  Sfie  is  a  nr>ember  of 
the  judiciary  and  rules,  education  and  agricul- 
ture committees. 

Claire  has  served  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary,  the  Mountain  Home  Civic 
Club,  Busir>ess  and  Professional  Women, 
Cattx>lic  Ladies'  Alter  Society,  Mountain  Home 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  tf>e  Mountain 
Home  PTA. 

Stte  was  the  first  president  and  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Elmore  Memorial  Hospital 
Auxiliary  and  has  been  active  in  many  comnnj- 
nity  furKJraising  drives.  In  1977,  she  was  se- 
lected First  Lady  of  ttie  Year  by  the  Elmore 
County  chapters  of  Beta  Sigma  Phi  and 
chosen  Woman  of  Progress  by  the  southwest- 
em  district  of  business  and  professional 
women.  In  1988,  she  was  horxxed  as  Out- 
standir>g  Volunteer  by  the  Easter  Seal  Society 
at  their  White  Rose  Luncheon. 

Clatre  was  vice  cf^airman  of  ttie  Idaho 
Democratic  Central  Committee  for  10  years 
arxj  also  served  as  a  State  Democratic  com- 
mitteewoman  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  1980 
Democratic  Convention. 

She  serves  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mission and  ttie  district  IV  State  department  of 
health  arxJ  welfare  advisory  board.  She  also 
served  on  the  county  board  of  t>ealth  and 
board  of  education. 

I  congratulate  Qaire  on  ttiis  most  distin- 
guished award  and  I  congratulate  the  Idaho 
Couk:iI  of  Catfvslic  Women  for  its  cfioice. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JANE  RILEY 


UMI 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

or  GEORGIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  RZPRESEMTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukJ  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  today  to  recognize  and 
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tx>nor  Ms.  Jane  Riley,  who  is  retiring  as  princi- 
pal of  Hickory  Hills  Elementary  School  after 
15  years  of  dedicated  service.  Ms.  Riley  has 
touched  ttie  lives  of  so  many  children.  Includ- 
ing mine,  and  I  know  many  parents  throughout 
the  community  share  my  appreciation  for  her 
dedk:ation  to  our  children. 

Prior  to  serving  as  principal  of  Hickory  Hills, 
Ms.  Riley  worked  in  the  Marietta  Board  of 
Educatk}n  central  office  for  7  years.  She  also 
served  4  years  as  a  first  grade  teacher  at 
Hickory  Hills  Elementary  Scfrool.  During  her 
career,  Ms.  Riley  made  many  contributions  to 
our  school  system,  and  any  of  our  children's 
successes  are  in  part  due  to  her  dedk:ated 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  great  admiration  and 
appreciation  that  I  share  with  you  the  contribu- 
tions and  accomplishments  of  Ms.  Riley.  I 
invite  you  and  our  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  Ms.  Riley,  and  in  wishing  her 
the  t>est  in  her  retirement. 


HOOSAC  VALLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CHORUS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Saturday,  an 
estimated  10,000  to  15,000  young  people 
across  the  United  States  will  gather  on  the 
Mall  here  in  Washington  to  perform  the  larg- 
est open-air  corKert  ever  staged.  I  am  proud 
that  at  least  50  of  those  students  will  be 
coming  from  my  district  in  western  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  students  from  Hoosac  Valley  High 
ScIkwI  in  Adams,  MA,  not  only  will  participate, 
but  they  will  serve  as  a  host  school  for  this 
historic  event.  As  some  of  my  colleagues  may 
know,  this  event  will  be  the  largest  open-air 
corfcert  ever  staged. 

More  than  300  choral  groups  will  join  to- 
gettier  in  performing  a  series  of  continuous 
30-minute  corKerts  around  the  Washington 
Momiment.  At  the  conclusion  of  tf>e  day's 
events,  the  students  will  gather  near  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  for  a  group  performance  of 
musk:  and  dance,  including  the  premiere  of  an 
original  song  composed  especially  for  this 
event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  events  like  this  are  truly  no- 
lose  propositions.  Each  of  the  ctK>irs,  which 
pay  their  own  way  to  Washington,  wins  by 
seeing  our  Nation's  Capitol,  by  meeting  some 
of  their  peers  from  across  the  country,  and  by 
feeling  the  joy  and  ttie  warmth  of  such  a  mag- 
nifk:ent  event.  Tfwse  of  us  in  Washington  get 
to  enjoy  tf>e  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  tfiou- 
sands  of  our  young  constituents.  And,  of 
course,  tfie  country  is  able  to  see  the  opti- 
mism and  tf>e  t>oundless  energy  of  its  most 
recent  gerwration,  to  renew  a  faith  in  our 
your>g. 

Those  of  us  wtio  will  be  in  town  this  Satur- 
day will  t)e  in  for  a  real  treat.  Mr.  Speaker.  At 
a  time  when  we  look  out  arxl  see  ttie  prot>- 
lems  of  our  young  people  strewn  across  ttie 
t>eadlines  of  our  local  papers,  a  tinr>e  when  we 
see  drug  use  and  atxjse  run  rampant  through 
our  streets,  sometimes  ttiere  is  a  sense  of  de- 
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spair  about  the  future  of  America  and  her 
young.  Seeing  a  unified  call  of  action,  seeing 
the  bright,  shining  faces  of  young  people  who 
truly  care  about  their  fellow  man,  puts  a  great 
deal  into  perspective. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  our  problems. 
But  we  also  have  our  bright  spots.  And  Satur- 
day, April  29,  will  t>e  a  bright  spot  that  we  ail 
can  share  in. 

Congratulations  go  out  to  the  Hoosac  Valley 
choral  director,  Mrs.  Marianne  Caproni.  Al- 
though she  wouldn't  tell  you  herself,  she  initi- 
ated this  program.  That  was  the  first  step,  and 
the  kids  took  over  from  there.  Hearing  the  en- 
thusiasm of  these  young  folks,  and  their  ef- 
forts to  raise  money  for  the  trip,  really  gives 
you  a  feel  for  the  importance  of  the  event. 

My  young  constituents  held  t>ake  sales,  car 
washes,  sold  candy,  did  anything  tfiey  could 
to  raise  their  own  funds  for  this  trip.  I  under- 
stand that  groups  from  neariy  every  State  held 
fundraisers  for  this  trip,  and  that  a  group  from 
Mississippi  even  held  a  pig-kissing  contest. 

This  should  be  a  proud  day  for  all  of  us,  Mr. 
Speaker.  And  if  any  of  you  get  a  chance  to 
visit  Stage  J,  near  the  Ellipse,  you  will  have 
the  rare  opportunity  to  see  ttie  tiest  show  of 
them  all— the  Hoosac  Valley  High  School 
Chorus. 


RENEWABLE  ENERGY  TRADE 
EQUITY  AND  PROMOTION  ACT 
OF  1989 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Renewable  Energy  Trade  Equity 
and  Promotion  Act  of  1989.  This  legislation, 
based  on  legislation  Senator  Hatfield  and  I 
introduced  last  Congress,  will  use  existing 
Federal  programs  to  promote  American  ex- 
ports to  the  potentially  multibillion  dollar  re- 
newable energy  market. 

Over  65  percent  of  renewable  energy  equip- 
ment is  exported  to  Third  Worid  countries. 
The  United  States  once  had  the  lion's  share 
of  this  market.  But  that  share  has  declined 
due  to  aggressive  export  promotion  programs 
by  our  international  competitors.  For  example, 
Denmark  is  using  concessionary  financing  to 
promote  wind  energy  projects  and  the  Europe- 
an Economic  Community  has  offered  $30  mil- 
lion in  tied  aid  to  promote  European  pfiotovol- 
taic  products  in  drought-stricken  Saharan 
Africa. 

In  ttie  98th  Congress,  I  introduced  and  we 
passed  a  bill  (PL.  98-370)  creating  an  inter- 
agervry  tioard,  the  Committee  on  Renewable 
Energy  Commerce  and  Trade  [CORECT],  to 
coordinate  Federal  export  programs  and  es- 
tablish a  unified  approach  on  renewable 
energy  exports.  CORECT  has  developed  in- 
dustry promotk}nal  materials,  supported  trade 
missions  and  market  surveys,  and  is  support- 
ing a  Caribtjean  Basin  Trade  Show  and  Con- 
ference in  Miami  next  month.  Yet  with  all  this 
good  work,  ttie  effort  is  dwarfed  by  our  inter- 
national competitors. 

The  t)ill  I  introduce  today  is  designed  to  en- 
courage ttie  Government  to  work  further  in 
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concert  with  U.S.  industry  to  boost  exports  of 
American  renewable  energy  products.  In  brief, 
it  does  the  following: 

First,  It  requires  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive to  report  to  Congress  on  the  extent  other 
countries  impose  protective  tariffs  or  other  re- 
strictions on  U.S.  energy  products  or  services. 
Second,  It  reestablishes  the  feasibility  pro- 
gram of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration allowing  incentives,  grants,  and  stud- 
ies for  small  renewable  energy  businesses  to 
help  them  market  overseas. 

Third,  it  directs  both  the  Export/ Import  Bank 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  set 
goals  o«  awarding  at  least  5  percent  of  their 
energy  industry  export  funding  to  renewable 
energy  projects,  and  asks  the  agencies  to 
report  annually  on  their  renewable  expendi- 
tures. 

Fourth,  it  calls  for  information  exchanges 
and  training  to  help  link  U.S.  producers  with 
assistance  programs  and  potential  foreign 
customers. 

Fifth,  it  broadens  the  mission  of  the 
CORECT  board  and  authorizes  $2.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1990  to  encourage  renewable 
energy  marketing  overseas. 

Sixth,  it  has  us  to  instruct  international  fi- 
nancing agencies  receiving  U.S.  support,  such 
as  the  Worid  Bank,  to  promote  renewable 
energy  projects. 

Seventh,  it  allows  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  use  renewable  energy  equipment  in 
its  overseas  military  assistance  programs. 

Solar,  wind,  geothermal,  ocean  thermal,  bio- 
mass,  hydropower,  and  other  renewable 
energy  sources  will  grow  in  importance  as  the 
world  comes  to  appreciate  the  pollution,  cli- 
mate change,  and  economic  costs  associated 
with  fossil  fuels.  The  United  States  must  be 
prepared  to  maintain  its  lead  in  these  technol- 
ogies, both  as  innovator  and  as  producer  for 
the  world. 

The  Renewable  Energy  Trade  Equity  and 
Promotion  Act  of  1989  is  an  important  legisla- 
tive step  toward  maintaining  our  edge  in  the 
worid  renewable  energy  market.  I  am  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  of  CORECT.  We  must 
now  build  upon  the  success  of  this  initial 
effort.  ^^    .     .. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  not  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  Federal  budget,  yet  it  provides 
the  tools  American  industry  needs  to  respond 
to  the  international  challenge.  It  could  well  be 
a  model  for  export  assistance  for  other  high- 
technology  industries  composed  primarily  of 
small  businesses.  It  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 
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public  law.  Like  many  of  you  present  today,  I 
have  heard  many  complaints  from  constitu- 
ents about  the  financing  mechanisms  for  this 
bill.  Although  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress to  improve  (Medicare,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  cost  of  these  new  benefits. 

Last  week,  on  April  18,  1989,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  by  a  group  of  constituents 
in  my  office.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  I  was 
unable  to  vote  on  rollcall  31.  If  I  had  Ijeen 
present,  I  most  certainly  would  have  voted 
"aye"  to  ask  the  Congress  to  reexamine  the 
financing  of  this  act. 

I  am  pleased  that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  now  voted  to  have  these  hearings.  It  is 
important  that  all  interested  parties  be  given  a 
forum  to  express  their  views. 


MICHAEL  JAY  SOLOMON 
HONORED 


IT'S  TIME  TO  CONDUCT 
HEARINGS 


HON.  CUUDE  HARRIS 

OF  ALABAMA 
I^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  25.  1989 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
ask  the  committees  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  conduct  hearings 
on  the  Catastrophic  Health  Care  Act.  Public 
Law  100-360.  I  have  written  both  Chairman 
ROSTENKOWSKI  and  Chairman  Bentsen  to 
ansvfer    questions    about    this    complicated 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  25,  1989 
Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  extraordinary  individual  and 
outstanding  memtjer  of  the  community,  Mr. 
Michael  Jay  Solomon.  He  is  this  years  recipi- 
ent of  Shaare  Zedek's  highest  honor,  the  Je- 
msalem  Award,  and  will  be  saluted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Friends  of  Shaare  Zedek  Center,  Je- 
rusalem, for  his  efforts  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  the  medical  center's  crucial  life- 
saving  and  life-giving  work. 

Michael  has  worthed  tirelessly  to  uphold 
Shaare  Zedek's  more  than  100-year  tradition 
of  administering  the  finest  medical  care  to  the 
people  of  Israel  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
color,  age  or  ability  to  pay.  This  humanitanan 
commitment  is  most  recently  demonstrated  by 
his  request  that  all  funds  raised  by  this  event 
be  used  to  support  and  expand  the  hospital's 
pediatric  department. 

A  pioneer  in  the  entertainment  industry,  Mi- 
chael began  his  career  in  film  distribution  at 
age  18  hoisting  film  reels  onto  trucks  at  load- 
ing docks.  In  1959  he  joined  United  Artist's 
International  Division  and  a  year  later  was  as- 
signed to  Central  America,  where  he  sold  the- 
atrical films  out  of  Panama  and  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia. Within  2  years,  at  age  of  24,  he 
became  the  youngest  field  manager  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  motion  picture  business,  heading 
up  the  United  Artist  office  in  Lima,  Peru,  for  2 
years.  ^  . 

Michael  was  asked  by  MCA  to  start  their 
Latin  American  Television  Division  and  soon 
became  MCAs  youngest  vice  president  at 
age  30.  In  1977,  after  assignments  in  Central 
America.  South  America  and  Mexico,  Michael 
launched  his  own  international  film  company, 
Michael  Jay  Solomon  Films  International.  He 
also  published  "The  Solomon  International 
Television  Newsletter,"  a  weekly  consolidation 
of  worldwide  programming  information.  Now  in 
its  12th  year,  his  newsletter  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  highly  regarded  resources  on  this 
subject.  A  year  later,  Mr.  Solomon  teamed 
with  Michael  Garin  to  form  Telepictures  Corp. 
Telepictures  flourished  and  in  1985  the  com- 
pany merged  with  Lorimar  to  become  Lorimar 
Telepictures  Corp. 
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Michael  is  a  member  of  Board  of  Directors 
of  Continuing  Care  Association,  International 
Radio  and  Television  Foundatkjn,  New  York 
University  College  of  Business  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration, and  vice  chairman  of  Internation- 
al Council  of  National  Association  of  TV  Arts 
and  Sciences.  He  most  recently  was  named 
founding  chairman  of  the  newly  established 
west  coast  office  of  the  Jerusalem  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Television  Program  Executives  Inter- 
national Committee. 

Presently,  Michael  Jay  Solomon  is  a 
member  of  the  three-men  office  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Lorimar  Telepictures.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  company's  board  of  directors  and  over- 
sees international  operations.  He  is  a  native 
New  Yoricer  and  was  educated  at  Emerson  in 
Boston.  He  also  attended  NYU  Evening 
School  of  Commerce.  He  is  happily  married  to 
Ludana  Paluzzi  and  is  the  proud  father  of  Lee 

Jay. 

It  is  my  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Jay  Solomon,  a  lifetime  leader  of  the 
Jewish  community  who  has  built  a  record  of 
commitment  and  excellence  that  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all. 


FRANK  FAT'S  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Frank  Fat,  the  founder  and  host  emeritus  of 
Frank  Fat's,  a  Sacramento  landmark  he  es- 
tablished 50  years  ago.  Frank  is  the  dean  of 
Sacramento  restaurants  and  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to  him  on 
the  occasion  of  Frank  Fat's  50th  anniversary. 
Frank  is  a  hardworking  man  with  a  well- 
spring  of  patience  and  indefatigable  ambition. 
He  has  nurtured  his  business  and  relation- 
ships until  they  have  blossomed  into  a  leading 
restaurant  frequented  by  those  seeking  both 
business  and  pleasure.  Frank  Fat's  has  been 
called  the  "third  house"  for  it  is  said  that 
there  has  been  more  legislation  passed  there 
than  in  the  senate  and  assembly  chambers  of 

the  capitol. 

Frank  Fat  emulates  integrity.  He  is  a  gentle, 
serene  man  who  is  said  to  prefer  friends  to 
money.  While  a  millionaire  in  his  own  right,  i1 
wealth  was  based  on  friendships,  Frank  would 
be  a  multibillionaire. 

Frank  has  given  much  back  to  the  commu- 
nity. He  has  always  promoted  community 
service  and  has  dedicated  his  life  to  improving 
the  Chinese  image,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
politics  and  business.  As  the  patriarch  of  the 
Fat  family,  he  has  lived  by  the  philosophical 
principles  of  family,  hard  work,  educatkjn,  and 
kindness.  "Honesty  gets  the  reward"  is  said 
to  be  Frank  Fat's  proverb. 

The  Fat  family  is  indeed  a  dynasty  in  our 
community.  I  offer  my  congratulations  to 
Frank,  his  wife  Mary,  and  the  entire  Fat  family 
on  the  50th  anniversary  of  one  of  my  favorite 
restaurants. 
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THE   NAMING   OP  JUNIOR    HIGH    and  they  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  county  which 
SCHOOL    101     IN    MEMORY    OF    he  has  served  so  well. 


OFFICER  EDWARD  R.  BYRNE 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ASBESTOS 
WORKERS  LOCAL  NO.  11 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1989 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Apnl  27  a 
school  in  my  district.  Junior  High  School  101 
in  the  Bronx,  will  be  renamed.  Scf>ools  are 
nanr>ed  every  day,  for  Presidents,  community 
leaders,  and  rtational  heroes 

This  school  IS  being  named  for  a  different 
type  of  hero.  Police  Officer  Edward  R  Byrne, 
wtK)  was  killed  in  cokt  blood  at  the  orders  of  a 
drug  lord  while  guarding  a  witness. 

Tfie  full  horror  of  the  drug  epidemic  that  is 
sweepir>g  our  Nation  was  brought  home  very 
clearty  that  day.  If  a  police  offk:er  is  r>ot  safe 
from  the  drug  dealer,  how  safe  is  tfw  average 
citizen? 

We  in  New  York  took  Officer  Byrne's  death 
not  as  a  defeat  in  ttie  war  against  drugs,  but 
rattier  as  a  challenge.  We  decided  that  we 
would  not  aborKkKi  our  streets,  our  neighbor- 
hoods, our  city  to  tf>e  drug  pust>ers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  in  a  war  and  we  must  dedi- 
cate all  our  resources  and  er>ergy  if  we  are  to 
be  victorious. 

Tt>e  main  battlegbround  in  this  war  is  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  our  youth.  By  namirig  this 
scfvx)!  after  this  young  police  officer,  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty,  rwt  only  the  chikJren  who 
atterxl  this  school,  but  all  children  will  learn 
what  a  real  hero  is.  The  term  "drugs  kill"  will 
be  driven  home.  Officer  Byrne  will  not  have 
iSed  in  vain. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  honor  my  frierxj, 
Manuel  Maloof,  as  Mr.  Oe  Kalb. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  MANUEL 
MALOOF 


UMI 


HON.  BEN  JONES 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T\iesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  recognize  a  truly  outstanding  business  and 
civic  leader  from  De  Kalb  County,  GA,  Mr. 
Manuel  Maloof.  Mr.  Maloof  is  cuaently  serving 
his  second  term  as  chief  executive  officer  of 
De  Kalb  County. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  Manuel  is  being  recog- 
nized for  his  civic  achieven>ents  by  t)eing  hon- 
ored with  ttie  Mr.  De  Kalb  award  by  the  De 
Kalb  County  Unit  of  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  know  Manuel  to  be  a  man  of  commitment, 
compassion,  and  candor.  He  is  a  business 
man,  an  admirable  public  servant,  and  above 
all,  a  family  man. 

He  txings  to  fiis  job  an  ohj  fashior>ed  corv 
cem  about  people  and  ttieir  problems.  He 
possesses  a  tough  mirxled  sense  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility Through  his  able  leadership. 
Manuel  has  guided  De  Kalb  County  into  an 
ur>precedented  period  of  growth  arnl  prospen- 
ty.  Manuel  Makwf  is  a  man  of  keen  intelli- 
gence. urKommon  wit,  and  rare  courage. 

Manuel  has  a  simple  formula  for  success. 
He  believes  in  fair  play,  common  sense,  and 
hard  work.   These  virtues  describe  Manuel, 


WORKERS  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Ms.  OAKAR  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
txjnor  those  American  workers  who  have 
given  their  lives  or  suffered  disabling  illness 
and  injury  while  in  the  workplace.  Apnl  28  has 
been  declared  Worker's  Memorial  Day  by  the 
unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  as  a  time  to  remember 
ttK)se  who  have  sacrificed  to  make  American 
industry  strong. 

Every  year  more  than  10,000  American 
workers  are  killed  on  the  job:  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  are  permanently  disabled;  and 
millions  are  injured  Anotfier  100,000  workers 
die  from  cancer,  lung  disease  and  other  dis- 
eases related  to  toxic  chemical  exposure  at 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Worker's  Memonal  Day  will 
provide  not  only  a  forum  to  remember  these 
victims  of  workplace  injuries  and  disease,  but 
act  as  an  incentive  to  renew  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  safety  and  health  protections. 
These  workers  deserve  better  standards  of 
enforcement  and  just  and  fair  compensation 
for  ttieir  injuries.  We  in  the  Congress  must  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  improving  safety  and 
tiealth  in  every  American  workplace. 


CHRISTOPHER  JONES  EARNS 
EAGLE  SCOUT  AWARD 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great  ad- 
miration I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  achievement  of  Christopher 
Jones,  a  constituent  of  mine  from  Newport, 
PA.  On  Sunday,  April  16,  1989,  Christopher 
Jones  received  the  Boy  Scout's  most  coveted 
award— the  Eagle  Scout. 

Christopher,  the  son  of  Dave  and  Cindy 
Jones,  has  demonstrated  exemplary  self-disci- 
pline as  a  member  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  222 
arxj  the  Newport  community.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  Scoutmaster  Dave  Lenig,  Christopher 
fias  honed  his  mental  and  physical  skills  to 
the  form  required  for  admittance  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Eagle  Scouts.  This  fine  young 
man  is  also  an  active  participant  in  his  high 
scfrool  tMind  and  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Newport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  you  and  my  colleagues 
in  tf>e  U.S.  Congress  to  join  me  in  wishing 
congratulations  to  Eagle  Scout  Christopher 
Jones  on  this  very  special  occasion.  I  wish 
him  great  success  in  his  future  endeavors. 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  As- 
bestos Workers  Local  (Mo.  11 — one  of  the 
most  venerable  union  organizations  in  my  dis- 
trict—is celebrating  its  75th  year  of  existence. 
Many  of  its  members  reside  in  my  district- 
fine  folks  who  have  blessed  me  time  and  time 
again  with  their  support.  It  is  an  honor  to 
salute  them  here. 

While  Local  1 1  is  a  somewhat  small  organi- 
zation, it  has  long  been  a  big  voice  in  Balti- 
more's building  trade.  Over  the  three-quarters 
of  a  century  the  union  has  existed  its  member- 
ship has  been  involved  in  projects  involving 
ships  and  buildings  throughout  the  Baltimore 
area.  They  labored  on  through  times  of  war 
and  depression,  prosperity  and  peace.  In  addi- 
tion, they  also  faced  the  health  risks  that  ac- 
company working  so  closely  with  asbestos 
and  fought  for  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
make  their  jobs  a  bit  safer.  Despite  all  this, 
however,  they  endured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  as  well  as  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  saluting  the  past  and 
present  membership  of  Asbestos  Local  No. 
11.  Truly  they  represent  all  the  great  things 
that  come  to  mind  when  we  think  of  the 
American  worker.  Each  of  these  special 
fjeople  has  my  best  wishes  upon  this  happy 
milestone. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WAYNE 

OWENS  SPEAKING  ON  GLOBAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  25,  1989 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  and 
good  friend  from  Utah,  Mr.  Owens,  gave  a 
speech  on  Saturday.  April  15  in  Salt  Lake  City 
to  a  Utah  women's  conference  on  the  global 
environment.  I  am  most  impressed  with  Mr. 
Owens'  timely  and  provocative  comments  and 
would    like    to    submit    his    speech    for    the 
Record  so  others  can  benefit  from  his  in- 
sights.   As    more    and    more    environmental 
issues  take  on  a  global  aspect,  I  believe  care- 
ful consideration  of  Mr.  Owens'  comments 
will  help  us  in  Congress  take  prompt  and  ap- 
propnate  actions  to  ensure  the  quality  of  the 
environment  on  our  planet. 
Remarks  by  Representative  Wayne  Owens 
AT  THE  Conference  "To  Save  the  World," 
Held  Saturday.  April   15,   1989  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  dis- 
cuss the  global  environment,  an  exceedingly 
important  subject.  I  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity. 

John  Donne  wrote: 

"No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself. 
Every  man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part 
of  the  main.  If  a  clod  be  washed  away  by 
the  sea,  Europe  is  the  less  as  well  as  if  a 
promontory  were,  as  well  as  if  a  manor  of 
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thy  friend's  or  of  thine  own  were.  Any 
man's  death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  in- 
volved in  manliind.  and  therefore,  never 
send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls.  It  tolls 

for  thee."  ^      .^    „    . 

The  bells  are  tolling,  pealmg,  for  the  first 
time  on  a  global  environmental  scale— and 
even  Congress,  occasionally  hard  of  hearing, 
is  slowly  awalcening  to  the  sound  of  alarm. 
The  metaphysics  of  transendentalism  and 
the  preaching  of  wilderness  apostles  like 
John  Muir  and  Henry  David  Thoreau  of  the 
interconnectness  of  nature,  is  becoming  pop- 
ular wisdom.  For  the  first  time,  the  average 
citizen  understands  that  what  happens  m 
Brazil  affects  the  United  SUtes— and  vice 
versa.  Portress  America  exists  no  longer.  No 
fence,  no  law.  no  patrol  can  prevent  the  in- 
vasion of  polluted  air  and  water  from 
around  the  globe  to  our  borders  and  our 
shores.  The  Earth  knows  no  boundaries 
beyond  its  own  biosphere,  and  every  time  a 
chlorofluorocarbon  escapes  into  the  atmos- 
phere In  West  Germany,  every  time  a  hec- 
tare of  rain  forest  disappears  in  Zaire,  every 
time  a  factory  in  Ohio  belches  hydrocarbons 
into  the  air.  every  time  a  ghost  ship  wends 
iU  unwanted  way  across  the  world's  oceans 
in  search  of  a  port  for  its  toxic  waste,  the 
bell  tolls  for  all  of  us.  'No  country  is  an 
Uland."  Donne  might  well  have  written,  for 
such  is  the  truth  in  the  late  20th  century. 

The  growing  global  environmental  crisis  is 
full  of  ironies.  We  have  too  much  ozone  in 
the  troposphere,  the  zone  closest  to  the 
Earth;  too  little  in  the  stratosphere.  We 
dread  a  nuclear  winter;  but  now  we  also 
worry  about  a  global  warming.  We  fear  in- 
creased flooding  in  areas  like  Bangladesh; 
we  fear  drought  in  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica. The  question  is  not  so  much  whether 
climate  has  begun  changing— it  clearly  has— 
but  what  direction  that  change  will  take 
and  whether  we  can  predict  and  maybe  even 
prevent  some  of  these  changes. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  issue  is  ozone 
depletion.  The  growing  ozone  hole  in  Ant- 
arctica has  prodded  the  international  com- 
munity into  taking  measures  to  reduce  the 
number  of  chloroflurocarbons.  or  CPC's,  re- 
leased into  the  atmosphere.  The  Montreal 
Protocol  of  1987,  an  international  agree- 
ment among  several  CFC  producing  nations, 
was  a  good  first  step,  but  it  will  not  by  itself 
be  enough. 

The  problem  with  ozone,  like  most  things, 
is  simply  a  matter  of  distribution.  While  the 
ozone  in  the  stratosphere  disappears  around 
the  poles,  the  ozone  around  urban  areas  in- 
creases. There's  plenty  of  ozone.  Its  just  in 
the  wrong  places— in  the  eyes  and  lungs  of 
irritated  Los  Angelenos  and  in  the  stunted 
crops  of  the  Central  Valley,  instead  of  the 
clean  frigid  reaches  of  the  Antarctic  strato- 
sphere. ^,  , 

Science  has  attributed  the  blame  for 
ozone  depletion  to  CPC's.  We  cannot  afford 
to  wait  for  more  conclusive  proof  of  this 
theory  before  we  take  action,  for  this  proof 
would  be  a  systematic  pattern  of  skin  cancer 
and  other  human  suffering.  Nor  can  we 
simply  take  Don  Hodel's  infamous  advice 
during  the  last  Administration  and  protect 
ourselves  with  passive  measures.  Hats,  sun- 
screen, and  sunglasses  are  no  solution  to  the 
depletion  of  our  planets  protective  layer  of 
ozone.  Only  active  measures  will  work  to 
prevent  further  destruction  of  the  best  sun- 
screen imaginable,  stratospheric  ozone.  In 
my  mind,  that  means  legislation,  and  now. 
Several  bills  are  before  the  House  and 
Senate  which  would  reduce  the  production 
of  ozone-depleting  CPC's  to  zero  by  the  year 
2000  I  support  this  effort  and  I  am  working 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  prompt  passage  of  this  legislation.  The 
atmosphere  needs  to  heal. 

We  would  prefer  that  this  be  a  multilater- 
al commitment  among  all  CFC  producing 
nations  in  order  not  to  competitively  disad- 
vantage our  own  industry,  but  there  is  not 
enough  time  for  bickering.  What  we  do.  we 
must  do  quickly,  and  we  will  encourage 
other  nations  to  do  the  same.  My  assign- 
ment on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
gives  me  the  opportunity  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  be  Involved  in  this  and  other  world- 
wide efforts  at  environmental  cooperation. 

Probably  the  most  complex  problem  of  all, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  critical,  is 
how  to  slow  down  and  eventually  eliminate 
the  seemingly  inexorable  warming  of  the 
earth  caused  by  increasing  levels  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  our  atmosphere.  Trying  to  stall 
the  greenhouse  effect  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  industrial  society  and  demands  a 
rethinking  of  our  priorities. 

The  world's  climate  clearly  appears  to  be 
warming,  despite  one  of  the  coldest  winters 
in  Utah  I  can  remember.  Pour  of  the  ten 
hottest  years  on  our  planet  were  recorded  in 
the  1980's— and  we're  not  done  yet:  1989 
seems  likely  to  continue  this  drying,  warm- 
ing trend  in  our  region  and  over  most  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  A  few  years 
ago,  as  we  sandbagged  State  Street,  then 
fished  for  trout  in  it,  we  could  hardly  imag- 
ine worrying  about  whether  Salt  Lake  City 
would  be  able  to  maintain  its  supply  of 
freshwater  in  the  coming  decade.  But  we  are 
worried  now.  as  are  residents  in  California, 
the  urban  Northeast,  Arizona,  and  else- 
where. My  firm  support  for  the  completion 
of  the  Central  Utah  Project  is  tied,  in  part, 
to  my  suspicion  that  this  warming,  drying 
phase  is  not  over.  Changing  weather  pat- 
terns have  an  all-encompassing  and  cumula- 
tive effect.  The  devastating  fires  of  Yellow- 
stone are  related,  the  experU  say.  the  loss 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  crops  last  year  in  the 
prairie  States  is  related,  the  continued  de- 
sertification of  much  of  northern  Africa  and 
the  resulting  starvation  are  related. 

The  evidence  is  insistent.  We  must  do 
something  to  alleviate  the  warming  trend.  It 
sounds  like  something  out  of  an  apocalyptic 
science  fiction  novel:  fire,  drought,  flood, 
glacial  melting— but  the  process  may  have 
already  begun. 

Ideally,  all  nations  would  cooperate  to 
reduce  carbon  dioxide  emissions  significant- 
ly by  the  year  2000.  Certainly,  the  United 
States  must.  The  debate  is  heating  up  in 
Congress— but  so  is  the  weather.  We  cant 
filibuster  on  this  one;  we  cannot  wait  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  agree  before  we 
begin  our  own  reductions.  We  produce 
about  25  percent  of  the  world's  carbon  diox- 
ide emissions  ourselves  and  we  must  miti- 
gate the  damage  we  are  causing.  Energy 
conservation  is  an  integral  part  of  that 
effort,  as  is  technical  innovation  and  I  am 
confident  our  technology  is  equal  to  the 
challenge.  I  support  the  national  goal,  writ- 
ten into  several  pieces  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, of  reducing  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
global  warming  gasses  by  20  percent  by  the 
year  2000. 

The  greenhouse  effect  aside,  pollution  is 
still  a  major  problem  in  much  of  the  world. 
We  are  responsible  for  the  acid  rain  killing 
lakes  and  streams  in  the  northeast  and  in 
eastern  Canada.  The  Clean  Air  Act,  incred- 
ibly, has  become  a  major  political  fight,  al- 
though our  new  environmentalist  President 
has  publicly  supported  the  tough  standards 
our  country  needs.  Eastern  Europe  is  in  dif- 
ficult straits,  a  victim  of  its  own  uncon- 
trolled heavy  industry  and  acid  rain  from 
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both  east  and  west.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  pollu- 
tion problems  that  make  our  own  pale  by 
comparison.  Since  acid  rain  and  polluted  air. 
like  most  environmental  scourges,  transcend 
national  boundaries,  this  is  another  forum 
for  international  efforts  and  multilateral 
agreements. 

The  most  exciting  development  in  the 
field  of  cool,  clean  energy,  of  course,  is  only 
a  few  blocks  away.  If  fusion  power  actually 
does  become  feasible,  we  will  have  taken  a 
great  step  towards  ending  global  warming.  I 
support  the  research  being  done  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  many  reasons,  and  one  of  them  is 
my  fervent  hope  that  the  elusive,  nonpollut- 
ing  source  of  energy  we've  been  looking  for 
since  man  lit  his  first  fire,  might  conceiv- 
ably arise  from  this  experiment.  Acid  rain, 
global  warming,  even  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf 
would  be  transformed  by  this  development. 
Alchemy  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  nothing  on 
this.  Turning  lead  to  gold  pales  beside  turn- 
ing a  gallon  of  sea  water  into  enough  elec- 
tricity to  light  a  city. 

The  most  disturbing  element  in  global 
warming  is  the  near-impossibility  of  predict- 
ing all  its  effects.  No  computer  model  is  up 
to  the  task  of  accurately  plotting  the  future 
of  weather.  The  only  experiment  which 
would  prove  conclusive  would  entail  using 
our  own  planet  as  the  test  tube.  It  seems 
likely  that  certain  farming  areas  would  heat 
to  the  point  of  being  nonproductive.  Other 
farming  areas  might  arise  in  more  northerly 
climes  as  the  weather  warms.  Washington, 
DC  might  disappear  beneath  the  rising 
waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  as  the  world's 
glacial  load  melts— a  side  effect  some  day  we 
could  endure.  But  man  has  adapted  himself 
to  an  essentially  predictable  climate.  Signifi- 
cant variation  from  that  model  would  re- 
quire changes  and  expense  like  the  world 
has  never  seen  before. 

The  growing  problem  of  deforestation  is 
another  reason  global  warming  continues  to 
escalate.  "Any  fool  can  kill  a  tree,"  wrote 
John  Muir.  "It  cannot  fight  or  run  away. " 
We've  always  had  an  emotional  attachment 
to  trees.  Now  we  know  why.  Besides  provid- 
ing shade,  beauty,  and  lumber,  trees  protect 
us  from  an  imbalance  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  atmosphere.  As  any  fourth-grade  sci- 
ence student  knows,  they  consume  carbon 
dioxide  and  miraculously  produce  oxygen, 
the  most  precious  gas  in  the  solar  system. 
As  long  as  we  have  trees,  plants,  and  algae, 
we  will  be  able  to  breathe. 

Obviously,  the  best  solution  to  too  much 
carbon  dioxide  in  our  atmosphere  would 
simply  be  to  plant  more  trees.  ReforesUtion 
is  what  we  need.  Unfortunately,  deforest- 
ation is  what  we  are  getting. 

I  want  the  United  States  to  be  more  in- 
volved in  preventing  deforestation  and  pro- 
moting sustainable  development  in  the  de- 
veloping world.  Too  often,  programs  in  for- 
eign lands  run  by  our  own  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  or  AID,  have  con- 
tributed to  environmental  degradation  and 
exploitation.  As  we  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  rewrite  and  amend  the  Poriegn 
Assistance  Act  in  the  next  few  weeks,  we 
will  have  the  chance  to  emphasize  sustain- 
able development  and  environmental  pro- 
tection in  our  foreign  assistance  projects. 
Too  often,  the  United  States,  within  its  own 
borders,  in  an  effort  to  save  money  or  prop 
up  local  economies,  has  given  conflicting 
signals  about  the  importance  of  environ- 
menUl  protection.  I  support  a  bill  to  trade 
off  debt  if  debtor  nations  stop  mining  their 
forests.  If  we  are  going  to  encourage  nations 
to  reforest,  not  denude,  we  had  better,  for 
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our  own  credibility,  end  wasteful  and  de- 
structive practices  in  our  own  forests,  like 
the  Tongass  National  Forest  in  Alaska. 
There,  in  the  panhandle  of  southeast 
Alaska  where  I  visited  last  summer,  our  last 
great  rainforest  Is  being  ripped  down  at  a 
prodigious,  nonrenewable  rate,  and  at  the 
unbelievable  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
of  97  cents  of  every  dollar  Invested  In  the 
logging.  Until  we  straighten  out  our  own 
problems  of  overcutting  and  short-term  ex- 
ploitation, we  are  not  credible  in  our  efforts 
in  Brazil  and  elsewhere. 

Closely  linked  with  endangered  species 
and  tropical  forest  preservation  is  the  idea 
of  biodiversity,  since  the  great  majority  of 
the  world's  species  live  In  the  rainforests  of 
!  our  planet.  Some  scientists  say  we  may  only 
be  familiar  with  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
organisms  which  live  In  the  rainforests. 
Every  day,  several  new  species  are  discov- 
ered. We  are  approaching  tropical  forests 
from  a  position  of  ignorance.  We  have  an 
amazing  amount  to  learn  from  them,  if  they 
will  only  be  around  long  enough  to  teach  us. 
Obviously,  we  have  some  serious  global 
environmental  problems.  But  how  can  we 
solve  them?  Congress  has  proven  Itself 
gifted  at  expressing  concern  and  forming 
committees  for  research,  but  sometimes  less 
gifted  at  actually  implementing  effective 
programs.  Even  assuming  we  are  successful 
in  taking  timely  action  within  our  own  bor- 
ders and  in  U.S.  activities  overseas,  that  will 
still  not  be  enough. 

The  United  States,  to  maintain  its  envi- 
ronmental leadership,  must  become  a  more 
active  participant  in  multilateral  efforts  for 
the  environment,  particularly  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  UN  Environment  Program  was 
established  in  1973.  the  first  truly  interna- 
tional attempt  at  environmental  protection. 
It  was  designed  to  act  as  a  catalyst,  to  en- 
courage and  teach  nations  how  to  properly 
care  for  their  land  and  resources.  We  must 
strengthen  UNEP  and  I  am  undertaking  ef- 
forts to  do  just  that,  with  an  initial  concen- 
tration on  providing  UNEP  with  more 
money  and  staff.  With  only  170  professional 
employees  to  cover  the  planet.  UNEP  is  not 
exactly  a  bloated  bureaucracy.  The  Admin- 
istration's proposed  budget  for  UNEP  this 
year  actually  entails  a  decrease  in  funding. 
This  seems  counterproductive  at  a  time 
when  virtually  all  nations  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  environmental  protection 
is  not  nearly  as  important  for  aesthetics  or 
recreation  as  it  is  for  survival.  I  will  fight  in 
Congress  not  only  to  increase  the  funding 
and  the  power  of  this  organization,  but  also 
to  provide  that  a  portion  of  our  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  offered  to  UNEP  as  an  inter- 
national conservation  corps,  for  reforesting, 
for  education,  for  sustainable,  ecologically 
responsible  development.  I  would  like  to  see 
more  opportunities  for  American  profession- 
als to  work  with  UNEP  through  the  UN  Vol- 
unteers Program  In  order  to  truly  catalyze 
the  environmental  consciousness  of  the 
Third  World. 

Bhopal.  Chemoble,  annual  flooding  off 
the  deforested  Himalaya  into  the  Ganges 
plain,  acid  rain,  the  unconscionable  spill  at 
Valdez.  the  continuing  deforestation  of  the 
tropics,  starvation  resulting  from  desertifi- 
cation—all these  events  have  galvanized  the 
feeling  that  environmental  protection  and 
the  economics  of  development  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive.  To  the  contrary,  they  are 
synergistic.  Development  will  not  properly 
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occur  without  a  healthy  environment. 
Utah's  major  attraction  for  new  business  is 
the  high  quality  of  life  we  enjoy,  our  special 
ability  to  live  and  work  with  beauty  and 
nature. 

Along  the  same  lines,  we  are  reviewing  the 
activities  of  multinational  lenders  like  the 
World  Bank  and  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  determine  how  their  policies  affect 
the  environment.  Besides  sponsoring  numer- 
ous projects  of  questionable  environmental 
value,  the  multilateral  lenders  are  encourag- 
ing the  developing  world  to  pillage  their 
land  for  short-term  commodity  extraction 
to  pay  interest  on  debt  once  intended  for  de- 
velopment, but  now  more  likely  to  cause  re- 
gression. Several  bills,  including  those  relat- 
ed to  debt  relief,  are  under  discussion  in 
Congress  and  address  the  issue  of  how  to  in- 
fluence the  multilateral  lenders  to  be  more 
responsive  to  environmental  concerns. 

As  the  traditional  prime  mover  of  environ- 
mental protection,  the  United  States  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  lend  a  hand  bilaterally, 
country  to  country,  to  nations  who  could 
use  our  experience.  American  foreign  aid 
has  been  often  primarily  devoted  to  strate- 
gic military  and  geopolitical  aims  and  has 
rarely  been  used  as  a  tool  to  better  environ- 
mental conditions.  I  am  trying  to  help 
change  that. 

We  have  cooperative  environmental  agree- 
ments with  many  countries,  including  the 
Soviet  Union.  Secretary  General  Gorba- 
chev's comments  at  the  United  Nations  last 
December  opened  the  door  to  cooperation 
and  revealed,  for  the  first  time,  a  serious 
Soviet  concern  for  the  environment.  As  two 
of  the  world's  greatest  resource  consumers 
and  polluters,  I  believe  we  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  clean  up  not  only  our  own 
nations,  but  to  use  our  influence  to  promote 
environmentally  sound  practices  in  our 
spheres  of  influence  around  the  world.  I 
would  like  to  see  us  extend  our  1972  Agree- 
ment for  Environmental  Cooperation  to  en- 
compass Joint  efforts  in  the  developing 
world  in  reforestation  and  other  environ- 
mental actions.  I  would  also  like  to  see 
AID'S  environmental  budget  greatly  in- 
creased. Out  of  a  Foreign  Aid  Assistance 
proposal  of  $14.7  billion,  only  $1.1  billion  is 
actually  available  for  country-to-country  de- 
velopment aid.  Only  a  tiny  fraction  of  that 
will  be  used  to  encourage  a  sustainable  envi- 
ronment. I  find  this  approach  inadequate. 

By  far  the  most  controversial  aspect  of 
the  international  environmental  effort  is 
the  apparent  need  to  plan  population 
growth,  especially  in  the  developing  world.  I 
am  even  hesitant  to  broach  the  topic  in  one 
of  the  most  fertile  congressional  districts  in 
America.  May  I  simply  say  that  all  of  the 
other  efforts  we  make  might  be  futile  if  we 
do  not  plan  the  growth  on  our  planet— like 
Sisyphus  pushing  a  stone  uphill,  for  every 
step  forward,  we  will  roll  back  two  and 
never  reach  the  summit.  There  was.  for 
many  years,  the  assumption  that  population 
would  stabilize  as  economic  growth  was 
achieved.  After  all.  that  had  generally  been 
the  case  in  the  Western  World.  The  unfor- 
tunate reality,  however,  has  been  a  Malthu- 
sian  dilemma:  High  population  growths 
have  prevented  the  very  economic  develop- 
ment which  would  have  controlled  human 
increase.  The  poor  get  poorer  and  there  are 
many  more  of  them.  Many  nations  will 
never  reach  an  economic  threshold  which 
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would  create  a  leveling  of  population,  unless 
they  control  their  populations  first. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion: What  has  been  our  most  meaningful 
export  to  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Coca-Cola?  Big  Macs?  Fords?  F-16s? 
I  think  we  could  make  a  good  argument 
that  environmentalism  is  our  greatest 
export.  I  am  sometimes  surprised  when  I 
hear  people  speaking  of  environmentalism 
as  though  it  were  some  foreign  concept, 
somehow  un-American.  It  is  not.  It  is  as 
American  and  homegrown  as  Mom,  apple 
pie,  free  enterprise,  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We 
invented  it.  We  perfected  it.  We  created  the 
first  national  parks,  national  forests,  and 
national  regulatory  systems  for  environmen- 
tal protection.  We  even  stopped  completion 
of  a  major  dam— for  a  time  at  least— to  save 
a  2-inch  fish  we  were  afraid  we  could  find 
nowhere  else. 

Environmentalism  is  quintessentially 
American.  It  is  part  of  our  heritage,  a  ves- 
tige of  the  frontier,  a  physical  reminder  of 
the  kind  of  freedom  embodied  in  our  Consti- 
tution. The  merit  of  the  concept  has  been 
proven  in  practice  and  in  the  sincere  flat- 
tery of  imiUtion.  Nations  throughout  the 
world  have  modeled  their  programs  and 
agencies  after  our  own.  Even  the  Soviet 
Union  has  adopted  the  framework  of  our 
Clean  Air  and  Clean  Water  Acts  and  recent- 
ly embraced  our  concept  of  national  parks 
for  the  people  rather  than  nature  reserves 
set  aside  strictly  for  science.  We  may  have 
lost  the  edge  in  electronics,  even  perhaps  in 
high-resolution  TV,  but  we  are  still  the  lead- 
ers in  environmental  protection,  and  I  hope 
we  will  use  our  unique  position  to  encourage 
the  world  to  solve  the  critical  environmental 
problems  I've  mentioned  tonight. 

Sometime  about  20  years  ago.  the  world 
began  to  view  itself  as  a  coherent  whole.  We 
began  to  understand  that  national  bound- 
aries were  nearly  meaningless  in  the  envi- 
ronmental context.  I  think  we  can  trace 
that  moment  of  epiphany  to  the  day  the 
world  first  saw  the  world,  when  one  giant 
leap  for  mankind  became  one  huge  step  in 
the  world's  environmental  consciousness.  No 
one  could  ever  view  our  planet  in  the  same 
sense  again,  having  seen  our  bright,  beauti- 
ful, blue  orb  drifting  through  the  cold  and 
charmless  void  of  space.  Our  planet  was  our 
home,  our  unspeakably  lovely  home.  and. 
like  a  college  student  leaving  home  for  the 
first  time,  we  began  to  appreciate  our 
Mother.  For  a  brief,  timeless  moment,  look- 
ing through  television  cameras  at  the  sterile 
sands  of  the  moon,  we  earthlings  were 
homesick  and  couldn't  wait  to  get  back. 

Environmentalism  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  aesthetics;  instead,  our  future  hangs  in 
the  balance.  Ecology  is  not  the  battle  cry  of 
impersonal  science  or  impassioned  roman- 
tics, but  exactly  what  it  means  in  Greek,  the 
study  of  our  home.  We  must  be  wise  enough 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  global  envi- 
ronment for  we  will  surely  never  be  clever 
enough  to  ignore  them  and  survive.  Voltaire 
once  characterized  humans  as  parasites  on 
the  body  of  the  Earth.  I  would  rather  imag- 
ine a  curious  symbiosis,  for,  at  this  moment, 
our  planet  relies  on  us,  just  as  much  as  we 
rely  on  it.  And  if  we  address  the  global  envi- 
ronmental problems  facing  us  and  resolve 
them,  perhaps  we  will  have  circumvented 
John  Donne's  tolling  bell  completely,  simply 
by  preventing  it  from  ringing  at  all. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Fred  C.  Lofton, 
pastor.  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church, 
Memphis.  TN,  offered  the  following 
prayer.  . 

O.  Thou  who  art  pure  spirit,  m  Thee 
all  things  have  their  being,  and  be- 
cause of  Thee,  we  are.  We  enter  then, 
this  moment  of  prayer  with  our  spirits 
thirsting  and  seeking  for  Thee  for 
divine  guidance.  Like  the  disciples,  we 
hunger  for  Thee,  and  we  say  like  they 
said.  "Lord,  teach  us  to  pray;  teach  us 
Thy  way." 

With  heads  bowed  and  contrite 
hearts,  grant  unto  us  the  freshness  of 
Your  forgiveness.  Help  us  to  learn  to 
do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  Thee. 

We  pray  this  day  for  the  families  of 
those  gallant  young  men  who  lost 
their  lives  on  the  U.S.S.  Iowa. 

Grant  divine  power  to  our  leaders 
with  courage,  conviction,  and  charity. 
Give  them  wisdom  and  knowledge  to 
make  wise  decisions  which  will  guide 
this  great  Nation  to  new  heights  as 
the  leader  of  the  democracies  of  the 
West.  In  His  name  who  has  no  name. 
Amen  and  amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings    and    announces    to    the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  ^ind  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  288.  nays 
105,  not  voting  40.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  33] 


Ackerman 

Akakk 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 


YEAS— 288 

Antliony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Biu-nard 


Bartlett 

Bates 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 


Bilbray 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bouclier 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Clarke 

Clement 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Morella]  to  come  forward  and 
lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  flag. 

Mrs.  MORELLA  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


I  D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 

Lter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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THE  REViKEND  DR.  FRED  C. 
LOFTON 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. ) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  address 
the  House  today  and  I  am  very  pleased 
to  welcome  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Dr.  Fred  C.  Lofton,  pastor  of 
the  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church, 
Memphis,  TN. 

Dr.  Lofton's  accomplishments  and 
scholarly  activities  have  been  impres- 
sive as  he  has  shaped  the  thought  and 
spurred  the  actions  of  the  evangelical 
community. 

The  Reverend  Lofton  has  been 
pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Baptist 
Church  for  the  past  17  years.  He  is 
presently  president  of  the  Progressive 
National  Convention. 

Dr.  Lofton  received  his  bachelors  of 
arts  degrees  from  Morehouse  College 
In  Atlanta,  GA,  a  masters  of  divinity 
from  the  Morehouse  School  of  Reli- 
gion, and  masters  of  education  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
and  a  doctor  of  sacred  theology  from 
Emory  University. 

He  is  the  author  of  four  books: 
"Help  Me  Somebody,"  "Our  Help  in 
Ages  Past,"  "Teach  Us  To  Pray,"  and 
"When  We  Pray." 

I  welcome  Dr.  Lofton  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  today,  and  wish  to 
say  that  he  has  been  a  pastor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Baptist  Church  for  the 
past  17  years.  We  all  know  him  as  a 
great  leader  and  a  great  spiritual 
leader  in  our  community.  I  welcome 
him  here  today. 
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GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  we  have  some  good  news  for 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  which  soon 
should  mean  new  business. 

After  some  very  hard  battles  waged 
by  myself  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administration,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  come  out  with  a  proposed 
rule  that  lives  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1904. 

Under  the  proposed  rule  being  pro- 
mulgated. EKDD  will  utilize  U.S.-flag 
shipping  for  the  ocean  transportation 
of  all  purchased  supplies  and  material, 
including  components. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
personally  thank  Mrs.  Eleanor  Spec- 
tor,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Procurement  and  Mr.  S. 
Thomas  Romeo,  Chief  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration's  Division  of 
National  Cargo,  for  their  fine  work  in 
developing  the  Defense  Federal  acqui- 
sition regulations. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  new  regulations 
have  the  potential  for  generating  $250 
million  in  new  annual  revenues  for  the 
U.S.-flag  fleet.  Every  dollar  spent  by 
DOD  for  U.S.  ocean  transportation  re- 
quirements will  return  75  cents  to  the 
U.S.  economy,  thus  having  a  positive 
impact  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

On  the  other  hand,  78  cents  of  every 
1  dollar  spent  by  our  military  when 
employing  foreign-flag  vessels  benefits 
foreign  economies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  new  regulations 
culminates  a  15-year  effort  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  in  its  at- 
tempts to  protect  and  promote  U.S. 
shipping  interests,  and  an  effort  that  I 
have  been  personally  waging  for  many 
years  even  before  my  election  in  the 
Congress  in  1984. 
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MUNICIPAL  FUNDING  TO  FIGHT 
DRUGS 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  all  the  challenges  faced  by  the 
American  people  in  the  late  20th  cen- 
tury, none  is  more  important  than  the 
battle  against  the  drug  epidemic 
which  has  infested  every  level  of  life 
in  these  United  States. 

We  are  awash  in  a  devastating  flood 
of  dangerous  drugs— from  schoolyards 
to  boardrooms,  the  cancer  grows:  the 
statistics  are  appalling.  We  are  losing 
the  war  on  drugs— and  losing  badly. 

The  sickness,  the  violence  and  the 
death  which  accompany  the  insanity 
of  drug  addiction  is  destroying  the 
minds  of  our  youth  and  the  fiber  of  a 
sane  and  civilized  society. 

The  American  people  are  crying  out 
for  help,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  must  pro- 
vide it— at  whatever  sacrifice.  We  must 
meet  this  enemy  at  every  level  with 
our  fullest  commitment,  and  we  must 
win.  The  alternative  is  intolerable. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  calling 
for  real  and  adequate  antidrug  fund- 
ing for  our  troubled  communities. 


INTRODUCTTION  OF  COAST 

GUARD  USER  FEES  AND  FREE 
RIDE  TERMINATION  ACTT  OF 
1989 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  that 
time  of  year  again.  Time  for  the  covers 
to  come  off,  the  motors  to  rev  up,  and 
the  sails  to  unfurl,  because  just  as  sure 
as  the  birds  fly  north  every  spring,  the 
recreational  boaters  are  making  that 
annual  migration  to  the  sea.  You  can 
see  them  out  on  their  yachts  and  cabin 
cruisers,  practicing  their  nautical 
terms  like  "hard  to  port,"  "take  the 


helm,  mate,"  and  "Where's  the  gas 
gauge?" 

In  honor  of  this  yearly  exodus,  I  am 
introducing  my  Coast  Guard  User  Fee 
and  Free  Ride  Termination  Act  of 
1989.  The  Coast  Guard  protects  recre- 
ational boaters  from  the  hazards  of 
the  waters,  and  each  other.  But  who 
compensates  the  Coast  Guard? 

Not  the  recreational  boaters,  no  sir. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  million  citizens 
subsidize  the  recreational  pleasure  of 
the  6  million  boaters  who  benefit  from 
the  Coast  Guard's  services.  That  is  not 
right. 

It  is  time  to  ask  those  who  benefit  to 
shoulder  some  of  the  responsibility, 
and  my  bill  does  just  that  by  assessing 
a  modest,  $25  user  fee  on  those  recre- 
ational boaters,  with  the  •' proceeds 
going  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stop  tacking 
against  the  wind,  and  to  join  me  in 
passing  this  bill. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITALS  NEED  FUNDING 

(Mr.  BRENNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

Among  other  things,  this  legislation 
will  provide  much-needed  emergency 
funds  to  the  health  care  account  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
know  of  the  serious  shortfall  of  funds 
that  has  forced  VA  medical  centers 
across  the  country  to  cutback  on  serv- 
ices to  veterans. 

The  only  VA  hospital  in  my  home 
State  of  Maine  has  been  forced  to 
close  wards,  shut  down  beds,  and  turn 
away  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  supplemental  bill 
will  take  the  first  step  toward  restor- 
ing the  necessary  funding  for  our  vet- 
erans' hospitals. 

It  will  not  solve  all  the  problems, 
such  as  adequate  pay  for  VA  nurses, 
but  It  will  be  a  start. 

The  funding  made  available  will 
reopen  surgical  and  psychiatric  wards, 
reopen  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  treat- 
ment facilities  and,  most  important, 
give  back  to  our  veterans  the  peace  of 
mind  they  enjoyed  before  this  budget 
crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  veterans  deserve 
the  best  medical  care  we  can  provide. 

If  we  as  a  nation  hope  to  call  brave 
men  and  women  to  the  service  of  their 
country  in  the  future,  we  must  not 
forget  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
answered  that  call  In  the  past. 

I  urge  support  for  H.R.  2072  and  the 
supplemental  funds  for  the  VA  that  it 
provides. 
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UPHOLD  ROE  VERSUS  WADE 
(Mrs.    MORELLA    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Supreme  Court  will  hear  argu- 
ments in  the  case  of  Webster  versus 
Reproductive  Health  Services.  This 
case  could  be  used  to  overturn  the  Roe 
versus  Wade  decision  which  has  stood 
since  1973  and  has  protected  a 
women's  right  of  reproductive  choice. 

One  hundred  and  forty  Members  of 
Congress  signed  an  amicus  brief  ex- 
pressing our  strong  support  for  the  up- 
holding of  Roe  versus  Wade  in  the 
case  to  be  heard  today.  In  the  brief,  we 
conclude: 

There  is  no  precedent  in  the  two  hundred 
years  of  this  Court's  history  for  overruling  a 
decision  recognizing  a  fundamental  right. 
Roe  versus  Wade  recognized  a  fundamental 
right  solidly  based  In  constitutional  princi- 
ples and  precedent.  There  are  present  here 
none  of  the  reasons,  such  as  changed  cir- 
cumstances or  legal  doctrine,  relied  on  by 
this  Court  in  the  past  for  departing  from 
the  principles  of  stare  decisis.  We  urge, 
therefore,  that  Roe  versus  Wade  should  be 
reaffirmed,  as  it  was  in  1983  and  1986.  in 
Akron  and  Thronburgh,  and  that  the 
debate  over  the  continued  validity  of  its 
core  principles  be  put  to  rest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  vital  that  a 
women's  reproductive  choice  be  pre- 
served, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  efforts  to  protect  this  vital 
freedpm. 


LEGISLATION  TO  SPUR  THE  PRI- 
VATE      SECTOR        LONG-TERM 
CARE  INSURANCE  MARKET 
(Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that  our  Na- 
tion's nursing  home  population  will 
double  to  2.2  million  within  the  next 
10  years.  As  the  need  for  nursing 
home  care  increases,  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing such  care,  and  the  need  to 
find  new  ways  to  afford  it,  will  also  in- 
crease dramatically. 

I  am  introducing  two  bills  today  to 
help  individuals  finance  long-term 
care,  and  to  help  expand  the  market 
for  this  insurance.  The  first  bill  would 
permit  holders  of  individual  life  insur- 
ance policies  to  exchange  or  convert 
the  cash  value  of  these  policies  for 
long-term  care  insurance  on  a  tax-free 
basis.  Similarly,  the  second  bill  would 
permit  tax-free  withdrawals  from  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts  [IRA's] 
when  the  funds  are  used  to  pay  long- 
term  care  insurance  premiums. 

A  recent  survey  concluded  that 
almost  three-quarters  of  Americans 
are  willing  and  able  to  buy  a  long-term 
care  insurance  policy.  Congress  should 
give  this  market  a  push  by  providing 
incentives  to  individuals  to  purchase 
long-term  care  policies  early. 


pretty  clear  that  we  have  much  work 
to  do. 

The  Bush  administration,  though, 
like  its  predecessor,  thinks  this  war 
can  be  fought  with  smoke  and  mir- 
rors—cheap ones  at  that.  The  conse- 
quences of  that  attitude  will  be  devas- 
tating. We  must  pass  this  measure 
today  and  make  the  President  tell  the 
truth— does  he  want  a  drug  war  or 
not? 


URGING  SUPPORT  FOR 

SPEAKER  WRIGHT 

(Mr.   TRAFICANT   asked   and   was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Speaker  wrote  a  book.  Certain  Repub- 
licans called  it  a  "sham."  The  Speak- 
er's wife  happened  to  get  a  job.  Cer- 
tain Republicans  called  that  a  'sham.' 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Gingrich  of  Geor- 
gia wrote  a  book,  his  wife  got  $10,000 
to  cut  the  deal,  and  certain  Republi- 
cans now  call  that  "business." 

Let  us  check  this  out.  Twenty-two 
investors  with  legislative  interests 
gave  $5,000  each  to  promote  Mr.  Ging- 
rich's book.  In  addition,  his  wife  got 
$10,000  to  cut  that  deal,  and  Mr.  Ging- 
rich said,  'Well,  that's  not  unusual. "  I 
say  It  stinks.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Gingrich's  book,  "The  Window  of  Op- 
portunity," appears  more  like  "the 
closet  full  of  cash,"  and  with  some 
skeletons  in  there  as  well. 

I  say  the  truth  is  that  the  Speaker  is 
the  subject  of  a  Republican  witch 
hunt  and  Democrats  should  stand 
their  ground  here  in  this  House  and 
let  it  be  perfectly  clear  that  there  still 
is  a  Democratic  Party.  I  say,  "People 
who  live  in  glass  houses  shouldn't 
throw  stones." 


DRUG  FUNDING,  1989  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
(Mr.  ENGLISH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Congress  is  asking  the  administration 
to  play  a  game  of  truth  or  conse- 
quences. As  we  consider  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  measure  before 
us,  we  need  to  emphasize  that  avoiding 
the  truth  will  lead  to  severe  conse- 
quences. 

In  this  measure,  we  are  requesting 
$822  million  to  continue  the  fight 
against  the  drug  menace  facing  our 
country.  This  is  not  new  money,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  funds  authorized  by  the 
1988  Omnibus  Anti-Drug  Act,  which 
called  for  a  total  has  been  appropri- 
ated, and  even  if  this  supplemental  is 
approved,  we  still  will  not  have 
reached  the  halfway  point  in  fulfilling 
our  commitment. 

But  it  is  an  indespensable  first  step. 
To  effectively  fight  the  war  on  drugs— 
both  on  the  supply  and  demand 
fronts— we  need  resources;  we  need  to 
breathe  life  into  the  outstanding  blue- 
print crafted  last  year. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  drug  empire 
takes  in  roughly  $150  billion  a  year. 
That  is  half  what  this  country  spends 
on  its  national  defense.  Given  the  fact 
that  we  spent  only  $3.6  billion  explicit- 
ly on  antidrug  programs  in  1988,  it  is 
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DRUG  CRIME 

(Mr.  ORTIZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  drug-related  crime  consistently 
ranks  as  the  foremost  domestic  con- 
cern of  many  Americans  in  public 
opinion  polls,  and  for  good  reason. 

Not  only  does  the  use  of  drugs  rob 
our  society  of  its  potential  on  the  indi- 
vidual level,  but  the  crime  spawned  by 
the  drug  trade  takes  a  terrible  toll  in 
human  terms  as  well. 

Resources  that  could  be  better  used 
elsewhere  are  diverted  to  apprehend- 
ing, trying,  and  incarcerating  drug  of- 
fenders. 

While  we  all  recognize  the  ultimate 
importance  of  education  and  preven- 
tion, we  must  also  remain  committed 
to  providing  adequate  resources  for 
law  enforcement. 

Effective  education  and  prevention 
programs  offer  the  long-term  key  to  a 
drug-free  America,  while  sound  law  en- 
forcement will  send  a  clear  message 
that  the  criminal  activity  which  sup- 
ports the  drug  trade  will  not  be  toler- 
ated by  our  society. 

We  cannot  allow  our  dedication  to 
waver,  for  our  ultimate  potential  as  a 
people  hangs  in  the  balance. 


TAKING  MONEY   AWAY   FROM  A 
SUCCESSFUL    DRUG    INTERDIC- 
TION PROGRAM 
(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statement  that  was  just  made  to  the 
effect  that  we  need  to  pass  this  supple- 
mental for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  drug  war  is  not  accurate.  The  facts 
are  that  we  have  involved  the  military, 
we  have  passed  the  language  that  has 
been  signed  by  the  President  that 
gives  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
lead  agency  role  in  stopping  drug 
planes  and  drug  ships.  General  Olm- 
stead  just  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  that  they  are  now 
turning  back  drug  planes  at  the  south- 
em  border  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  are  doing  that  with  operation 
and  maintenance  moneys. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  supplemental,  and 
particularly  the  Foley  amendment, 
will  cut  into  operations  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  it  is  going  to  hamper  the  very 
drug  interdiction  measures  that  this 
Congress  has  just  mandated  be  started 
up.  In  particular  military  personnel 
are  going  to  be  cut  $448  million  under 
Foley.  Operations  and  maintenance 
will  be  cut  $490  million,  so  we  are 
taking  away  from  a  successful  interdic- 
tion drug  program  on  the  one  hand  to 
pass  out  money  with  the  other  hand. 


OPPOSITION  TO  CUTTING  FUND- 
ING FOR  OMNIBUS  ANTIDRUG 
BILL 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  oppose  efforts 
to  cut  funding  for  the  omnibus  anti- 
drug bill  and  to  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  declare  Los  Angeles  a  high- 
impact  drug  area. 

Los  Angeles  has  the  unhappy  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  Nation's  drug  and 
gang  capital.  Los  Angeles  gangs  are 
now  exporting  drugs  and  violence  to 
the  rest  of  the  country.  According  to 
the  FBI,  Los  Angeles  gangs  are  operat- 
ing in  over  40  cities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Last  session  my  colleague  Mr. 
Berman  and  I  introduced  legislation  to 
create  a  Los  Angeles  Drug  Gang  Task 
Force.  We  estimated  that  Los  Angeles 
needed  699  new  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  for  the  DEIA,  FBI, 
ATP,  Customs.  Coast  Guard.  U.S.  At- 
torneys, and  the  INS. 

In  response  the  administration  has 
agreed  to  provide  8  new  DEA  agents 
and  21  new  Federal  prosecutors.  This 
is  an  important  first  step,  but  it  is  not 
enough.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done 
if  we  are  to  reclaim  our  homes  and 
streets  from  crime  and  violence. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  provide  law 
enforcement  with  the  tools  necessary 
to  turn  the  tide  in  the  war  against 
drugs. 


UMI 


WE  SHOULD  PLACE  THE  EMPHA- 
SIS ON  TREATMENT  AND  RE- 
HABILITATION 

(Mr.  SARPAUUS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  14 
years  ago  I  received  a  phone  call  from 
a  doctor  who  told  me  that  my  mother 
had  just  died  as  a  result  of  an  overdose 
of  drugs.  It  hurt,  but  the  sad  thing 
was  that  I  knew  it  was  going  to 
happen,  and  she  luiew  it  was  going  to 
happen.  She  wanted  help,  but  there 
was  no  place  to  help  her.  I  can  remem- 
ber hitchhiking  to  different  treatment 


facilities  with  her,  and  nobody  would 
take  her  because  there  was  a  waiting 
list  of  3  to  5  years  long,  or  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  a  large  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad  thing  is  that  90 
percent  of  the  drug  addicts  in  this 
country  who  want  help  are  turned 
away  simply  because  we  do  not  have 
enough  facilities  in  this  country.  No 
one  of  us  likes  to  see  a  child  being 
abused,  but  80  percent  of  the  child 
abuse  cases  in  this  country  are  caused 
by  a  person  who  is  intoxicated  by 
either  alcohol  or  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  address  the 
supply  and  demand.  If  this  country  is 
every  going  to  get  serious  about  the 
.drug  problem,  we  must  put  emphasis 
on  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 


top-of-the-line  drug  enforcement  with 
underfunded  programs  at  bargain 
basement  prices. 


SUPPORTING  OUR  ANTIDRUG 
INITIATIVES 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be 
considering  the  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1989  today,  and  contained  within 
the  bill  is  an  appropriation  of  national 
significance— funds  to  augment  our 
antidrug  initiatives. 

H.R.  2072  includes  $822  million  to 
assist  law  enforcement  efforts  in  re- 
ducing this  menace.  This  money  is  im- 
perative if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  di- 
rectives of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988.  and  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control. 

Congress  made  a  commitment  to 
fight  this  battle  when  it  passed  the 
omnibus  drug  bill  last  year.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let's  not  be  accused  of  only  political 
rhetoric  in  having  declared  a  drug  war. 
If  Congress  is  to  be  taken  seriously  by 
drug  criminals,  we  must  flex  some 
muscle  and  fund  our  plans  of  counter- 
attack. 

Illicit  drug  dealing  is  a  $140  billion 
business  in  this  country;  and  it  costs 
our  Nation  $100  billion  in  higher 
health  costs,  drug-related  crime  and 
violence  and  lost  productivity.  Regular 
users  of  marijuana  amount  to  25  mil- 
lion people,  while  15  million  are  occa- 
sional users;  30  million  are  occasional 
users  of  cocaine;  and  7  million  people 
abuse  psychotropic  substances. 

The  funds  appropriated  in  today's 
bill  will  confirm  our  dedication  in 
moving  forward  to  arrest  this  dreaded 
disease. 

President  Bush  pledged  that  the 
scourge  of  drugs  would  stop.  I  call  on 
the  President  to  show  his  commitment 
and  my  colleagues  to  show  our  com- 
mitment by  supporting  this  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote  "no" 
on  any  initiative  to  reduce  the  drug 
funds  in  this  bill.  We  cannot  expect 


THIS  IS  A  VERY  SAD  DAY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  was  a  student  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  my  toes  absolutely  tingled  at 
the  thought  of  being  able  to  work  for 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department.  Those 
were  the  days  of  "Mississippi  Burn- 
ing," and  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
was  out  front  expanding  rights  for 
people  and  letting  everyone  be  a 
player,  making  constitutional  rights 
realities.  Today  I  cringe  as  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  turns  its  back  on 
that  long  tradition  and  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General  goes  to  the  Supreme 
Court  asking  to  retrench  on  rights  for 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
sad  day.  and  I  must  say  I  am  very 
upset  that  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  moving  in  that  direction. 

I  am  proud  of  the  many  Justice  at- 
torneys who  have  asked  the  Attorney 
General  not  to  do  this,  but  I  hope  we 
reclaim  where  we  were  in  the  past  and 
see  ourselves  as  expanding  rights,  not 
asking  to  take  people's  rights  away.  I 
certainly  regret  the  fact  that  they  felt 
they  had  to  get  involved  in  the  Roe 
versus  Wade  overturn  decision. 


TWO  VERY  IMPORTANT  VOTES 
TODAY 

(Mr.  BONIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  the  vote  that  we  will 
be  casting  on  the  rule  to  the  supple- 
mental and  on  the  supplemental  itself 
will  be  two  of  the  most  important 
votes  of  this  Congress.  If  my  col- 
leagues are  serious  about  dealing  with 
the  drug  problem  in  this  country,  they 
will  vote  yes  on  the  rule  and  yes  on 
the  supplemental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  drug  turf  war  has 
exploded  throughout  our  Nation's 
cities,  and  this  administration  says  it 
has  a  zero  tolerance  for  drugs,  but  it  is 
not  willing  to  provide  the  weapons  to 
fight  the  war  on  drugs.  Anybody  can 
talk  tough  on  drugs,  but  are  we  willing 
to  back  up  our  local  law  enforcement 
to  put  the  pushers  behind  bars  and  to 
provide  treatment  facilities  to  kick  the 
habit?  This  is  the  bottom  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Democrats  in  the 
House  take  the  lead  on  the  war  on 
drugs  by  providing  $820  million  for 
law  enforcement  and  antidrug  initia- 
tives in  the  emergency  supplemental. 
My  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  will  vote  to  cut  that  number  in 
half. 
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If  my  colleagues  want  to  be  tough  on 
drugs,  if  my  colleagues  want  to  put  the 
criminals  behind  bars,  where  they 
belong,  vote  yes  on  the  rule  and  vote 
yes  on  the  supplemental. 


IN   ALL   FAIRNESS   THE   GENTLE- 
MAN     FROM      GEORGIA,      MR. 
GINGRICH,     SHOULD     CLARIFY 
THESE  COZY  ARRANGEMENTS 
(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  we  learned  that  the  second 
highest  ranking  member  of  the  leader- 
ship on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ging- 
rich], accepted  cash  payments,  reim- 
bursements, and  in  other  ways  was  the 
recipient  of  largesse  showered  upon 
him  by  a  group  of  friends,  investors, 
and  campaign  supporters.  We  now 
know  the  identities  of  the  members  of 
the  COS  Limited  Partnership  which 
provided  a  $105,000  promotion  fund 
for  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gingrich]  and  which  netted  his  wife 
nearly  $10,000.  We  now  know  that 
members  of  the  COS  Partnership,  who 
invested  $5,000  each,  also  contributed 
directly  to  his  Federal  campaign  fund. 
We  now  know  that  several  of  these  in- 
vestors and  campaign  contributors  had 
direct  interest  in  Federal  legislation: 
he  admitted  it,  as  recipients  of  sub- 
stantial Federal  grants. 

D  1050 

We  now  know  there  is  some  connec- 
tion between  individuals  involved  with 
Congressman  Gingrich's  first  book 
deal  from  the  Nomanhan  partnership 
which  personally  netted  him  $13,000 
for  a  book  that  he  never  published. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  he  starts  ap- 
plying the  same  standards  to  himself 
that  he  seeks  to  apply  to  others.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  should  himself  in 
pursuit  of  such  consistency  request 
that  the  Ethics  Committee  currently 
considering  the  charges  against  him 
consider  the  appointment  of  an  out- 
side counsel  to  clarify  at  least  these 
questions  that  surround  these  cozy  ar- 
rangements, and  if  he  does  not  do  so.  I 
hope  the  committee  does  it  them- 
selves, in  all  fairness. 


have  become  the  battleground  for  war- 
ring drug  gangs. 

Our  mayor  and  local  authorities  are 
making  a  tremendous  effort  to  contain 
the  problem,  and  just  last  week 
churches,  families  and  experts  came 
together  under  the  auspices  of  Cecil 
Williams  and  the  Glide  Memorial 
Church  to  make  an  assault  on  crack. 

We  cannot  wait  any  longer,  though, 
to  fund  and  implement  a  national 
policy.  I  would  like  to  remind  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  his  drug  czar,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, that  nationwide  we  lost  11,000 
people  to  drugs  and  drug-related  crime 
in  1987  alone.  In  that  same  year. 
Americans  spent  an  estimated  $140  bil- 
lion to  purchase  illicit  narcotics.  These 
numbers  continue  to  rise. 

The  waiting  period  to  receive  drug 
treatment  can  be  as  long  as  6  months. 
People  are  being  turned  away  as  they 
seek  help.  Our  hospitals  are  experienc- 
ing an  alarming  increase  in  the 
number  of  babies  born  with  drug-relat- 
ed complications. 

Please  help  us  save  our  children, 
provide  treatment,  cut  the  supply, 
reduce  the  demand  through  education, 
and  offer  legitimate  economic  alterna- 
tives to  our  Nation's  deserving  urban 
poor. 
Vote  "yes"  on  the  supplemental. 


Mr.  Speaker,  they  need  these  funds 
to  go  on  the  offensive  against  drugs. 
We  need  to  pass  the  bill  today  and 
have  it  signed  into  law  swiftly. 


THE  INCREASE  IN  DRUG- 
RELATED  CRIME 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  concern  about  the 
dramatic  increase  in  drug-related 
crime  that  my  district  of  San  Francis- 
co, and  many  other  urban  areas,  are 
now    experiencing.    Our    city    streets 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  DRUG 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDING  BILL 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  2072.  the 
fiscal  year  1989  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  It  contains  much  needed 
funding  for  the  omnibus  antidrug  bill 
which  Congress  enacted  last  year. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith],  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Justice.  State, 
and  Judiciary  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  full  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten],  as  well  as  the 
ranking  member,  for  expediting  this 
bill  and  for  their  diligence  in  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  drug  scourge  is 
laying  waste  to  an  entire  generation  of 
Americans.  This  is  especially  evident 
in  the  inner  cities  of  our  Nation,  but 
drugs  are  a  reality  everywhere  in 
America. 

We  need  a  coordinated  national 
effort,  such  as  that  provided  by  the 
programs  authorized  under  the  onrni- 
bus  antidrug  bill  of  1988  to  help  fight 
this  battle,  and  to  fight  the  battle  we 
need  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
supplemental  bill,  so  that  the  funds 
can  flow  to  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies around  the  Nation  who  today  are 
fighting,  at  best,  a  rear  guard  action 
against  drugs. 


THE  BASIC  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
UNBORN 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  100  Members  of  Con- 
gress recently  called  on  the  Supreme 
Court  in  two  amicus  briefs  to  overturn 
Roe  versus  Wade  and  recognize  the 
basic  fact  that  unborn  children  are 
human,  that  unborn  children  are  alive, 
and  are  entitled  to  the  most  basic  of 
all  human  rights,  the  right  to  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  medical  advances  in 
recent  years  have  eliminated  any  re- 
maining doubt  one  might  have  regard- 
ing the  humanity  of  the  unborn.  Abor- 
tion methods  include  literal  dismem- 
berment in  D&C  and  D&E  abortions, 
and  chemical  poisoning  whereby  salt 
solutions  and  other  chemicals  are  in- 
troduced into  the  baby's  embryonic 
sac,  literally  killing  and  poisoning  that 
child,  resulting  in  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  court  should  vacate 
Roe  versus  Wade.  It  has  reversed  itself 
over  100  times  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions over  the  years:  so  stare  decisis  is 
not  a  defense. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS      COSPONSOR      OF      HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  137 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  137. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ACCESS  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS  CORRECTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  678)  to 
make  a  correction  in  the  Education 
and  Training  for  a  Competitive  Amer- 
ica Act  of  1988.  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Senate  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

SECTION  I.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  FOR  A  COMPETITIVE  AMER- 
ICA ACT  OF  19*8. 

Section  6142(b)  of  the  Education  and 
Training  for  a  Competitive  America  Act  of 
1988  Is  amended  by  striking  "fiscal  year 
1988"  and  Inserting  "fiscal  year  1989  and 
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such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1990.  1991.  and  1992". 

SET.  2.  IMPACr  AID. 

(a)  Federal  Acquisition  op  Real  Proper- 
ty.—Section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress) 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (d): 

"(d)  Any  payment  made  to  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  any  fiscal  year  prior  to 
1987  that  is  attributable  to  an  incorrect  de- 
termination under  subsection  (a)(1)(C)  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  made  in  accordance 
with  such  subsection.". 

(b)  Amount  op  Payments.— (1)  Section 
3(dK2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  subparagraph  (B)  a  new  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  after  September 
30.  1988.  the  total  amount  of  payments 
under  subparagraph  (B)  may  not  exceed 
$20,000,000.". 

(2)  Section  3(dM2)(B)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
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(A)  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking  "80" 
and  inserting  "95":  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  seventh  sentence. 

(c)  Payment  Proration  Authority.— Sec- 
tion 5<cM4)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "under  clause  (ii)  or  (iii)  of  paragraph 
(2MB),  or  clause  (ii)  or  (iii)  of  paragraph 
(3KB).  respectively,  the  full  amount  which 
local  educational  agencies  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  such  clauses '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "under  paragraph  (2)(B)  or 
paragraph  (3)(B).  respectively,  the  full 
amounts  that  local  educational  agencies  are 
entitled  to  receive  under  such  paragraphs". 

(d)  Payments  to  Local  Educational  Agen- 
cies.—Section  5(e)(1)(A)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  after  September 
30.  1988.  the  Secretary  shall  allocate,  to  any 
local  educational  agency  eligible  for  a  pay- 
ment under  section  (3Ka).  not  less  than  the 
product  of— 

"(i)  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  under  sec- 
tion 3(a):  and 

"(iiXI)  if  such  agency  received  a  payment 
under  section  3(a)  in  fiscal  year  1987.  the 
per  pupil  amount  paid  to  that  agency  in 
fiscal  year  1987:  or 

"(ID  if  such  agency  did  not  receive  such  a 
payment  in  fiscal  year  1987.  the  per  pupil 
amount  such  agency  would  have  been  paid 
in  fiscal  year  1987  if  such  agency  had  been 
eligible  for  payments  under  section  3(a)  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  such 
agency  for  fiscal  year  1987  had  been  equal 
to  the  average  daily  attendance  for  such 
agency  for  the  first  fiscal  year  succeeding 
fiscal  year  1988  for  which  a  determination  is 
made  under  section  3(a).". 

(e)  Discretionary  Allocations.— Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  5(e)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "subpara- 
graph (B)  of"  after  "under". 

(f)  Application  Deadline.— The  Secretary 
shall  consider  as  timely  filed,  and  shall  proc- 
ess for  payment,  an  application  from  a  local 
educational  agency  that  is  eligible  for  fiscal 
year  1989  funds  under  section  2  or  3  of  the 
Act.  if  such  application  has  been  certified 
by  the  State  educational  agency,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  by  March  15,  1989. 
and  is  otherwise  approvable.". 

8EC  J.  AME.NDIIE.NTS  TO  THE  AW  LT  EDITATION 
ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  312(7)  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act  is  amended  by  striking 


"and  except   for   the  purposes  of  section 
313.". 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  the  bill  as  it  has  come  back 
from  the  Senate.  H.R.  678  corrects  a 
technical  error  that  was  made  in  the 
conference  report  on  the  trade  bill  last 
year.  In  the  report,  the  Access  Demon- 
stration Programs  were  inadvertently 
authorized  for  only  1  year.  This  tech- 
nical correction  increases  that  to  a  4- 
year  authorization. 

As  indicated,  the  Senate  has  added 
two  technical  sections,  amending  the 
impact  aid  provisions  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act.  Those  are  in  fact  tech- 
nical in  nature. 

These  Senate  amendments  correct 
unanticipated  technical  problems  with 
the  distribution  of  funds,  resulting 
from  changes  in  these  programs  in  the 
last  Congress. 

The  impact  aid  technical  amend- 
ments gives  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion authority  to  make  ratable  reduc- 
tions to  "B"  districts  when  appropria- 
tions levels  necessitate  such  action. 
Without  this  authority,  there  will  be 
no  "B"  payments  made  this  fiscal 
year.  The  impact  aid  program  is  fur- 
ther amended  to  protect  heavily  im- 
pacted 3(d)<2)(B)  districts,  by  provid- 
ing additional  funding  for  newly  en- 
rolled students. 

The  amendments  also  make  a  tech- 
nical change  to  restore  adult  educa- 
tion funding  in  the  trust  territories  to 
its  previous  level,  by  providing  a  share 
of  reallocated,  excess  funds  to  adult 
education  programs  in  these  territo- 
ries. To  prevent  a  significant  reduction 
in  funding  for  the  territories,  this  res- 
toration of  previous  law  allows  territo- 
ries to  be  counted  in  the  allocation  of 
funds  in  the  States  distribution  formu- 
la. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  chairman 
and  look  forward  to  expeditious  pas- 
sage this  morning  on  the  floor  of  this 
important  technical  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  consider  H.R.  678,  with  several 
amendments  added  to  it  by  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

This  body  passed  H.R.  678  by  voice 
vote  under  suspension  on  March  7  of 


this  year.  Last  week  the  Senate  passed 
the  bill  and  sent  it  back  to  us  after 
adding  several  amendments  to  it. 
Today  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  the 
bill  with  these  Senate  amendments. 

Let  me  give  you  a  quick  explanation 
of  what  H.R.  678  does,  and  what  the 
Senate  amendments  do.  First,  H.R.  678 
as  passed  by  the  House  simply  made  a 
technical  correction  to  last  year's 
trade  bill.  It  was  a  noncontroversial 
amendment  that  merely  restored  the 
authorization  for  the  Access  Demon- 
stration Program  of  the  trade  bill 
through  fiscal  year  1992  as  was  intend- 
ed by  the  Congress.  This  authorization 
had  been  mistakenly  limited  to  fiscal 
year  1988  when  the  trade  bill  confer- 
ence report  was  drafted. 

When  this  bill  reached  the  Senate, 
that  body  became  aware  of  several 
technical  problems  with  the  impact 
aid  program  and  with  the  adult  educa- 
tion program.  Those  two  programs 
were  reauthorized  last  Congress,  and 
in  the  implementation  of  those  reau- 
thorizations several  previously  unan- 
ticipated problems  occurred.  The 
amendments  added  by  the  Senate  re- 
solved those  problems.  These  amend- 
ments have  been  developed  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  appropriate 
House  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  I  can  assure  my  House  col- 
leagues that  these  amendments  are 
necessary  and  that  they  are  accepta- 
ble. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  H.R. 
678  with  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  the  situation  of  a  school  dis- 
trict in  my  congresssional  district 
which  because  of  a  bureaucratic  inter- 
pretation has  been  denied  receiving 
impact  aid  which  it  has  been  receiving 
since  the  early  1960*s,  some  29  years 
ago.  I  had  been  hoping  to  rectify  this 
injustice  in  this  bill,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  open  the  bill  or  delay  the  proceed- 
ings. 

The  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  have  as- 
sured me  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
work  with  me  to  try  to  rectify  this  in- 
justice in  this  legislation.  I  just  wanted 
to  confirm  that  understanding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  just  a  minute  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention, 
an  area  in  his  district  that  is  indeed 
troubled  by  what  has  every  appear- 
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ance  of  being  a  bureaucratic 
and  no  more  than  that. 

The  gentleman  is  being  very  gener- 
ous and  patient  in  trying  to  work  out 
this  matter  with  the  executive  branch. 
Both  the  minority  and  I  appreciate 
the  wUlingness  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  not  to  delay  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  to  take  care  of  his  prob- 
lem, but  rather  to  try  to  do  it  in  an- 
other, although  expeditious  manner.  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  we 
are  going  to  attempt  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  see  that  his  problem  is  re- 
solved. 
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Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  to  our  attention  his  concerns 
in  his  school  districts,  and  I  think  I 
certainly  support  the  chairman's  at- 
tempt here  to  acconmiodate  the  gen- 
tleman. We  appreciate  his  understand- 
ing and  letting  us  pass  this  bill.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  to 
resolve  this  issue  in  his  district. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  distinguished  minority 
member. 

Mr,  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  extend 
my  appreciation  to  all  those  wtio  assisted  in 
passage  of  the  adult  education  amendment 
that  is  being  acted  on  today  as  part  of  H.R. 
678. 

This  amendment  is  vitally  important  to  the 
people  of  my  district  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  other  insular 
areas,  who  rely  heavily  on  adult  education 
programs  to  improve  themselves  and  advance 
in  life.  Without  this  legislative  con-ection  we 
are  enacting  today,  these  people  would  have 
been  hurt  by  an  inadvertent  cut  in  adult  edu- 
cation funding. 

Thanks  to  the  timely  passage  of  this 
amendment,  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  other  insular  areas  will  retain  the 
same  basic  level  of  adult  education  funding 
that  they  have  received  in  past  years,  so  they 
can  continue  to  provide  these  important  serv- 
ices to  people  who  are  striving  to  learn  and 
improve  themselves. 

I  want  to  extend  special  thanks  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  responded  to  my  request 
for  help  to  restore  this  funding.  As  always,  the 
chairman  took  pains  to  be  sure  that  the 
people  of  the  insular  areas  have  equitable 
access  to  educational  programs.  I  also  want 
to  thank  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana,  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty memljer,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  for 
their  effort  in  handling  this  bill  on  the  floor. 

In  the  other  body,  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah,  of  the  full  Labor  and  Human 
Services  Committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 


Rhode  Island  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Kansas,  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts  and  Humanities,  for  their  valuable  coop- 
eration in  moving  this  amendment  through 
their  proceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  briefly  to  reiterate  how 
important  this  program  is  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
where  more  than  2.600  students  are  enrolled 
in  adult  education  classes.  The  Virgin  Islands 
commissioner  of  education.  Dr.  Linda  Creque, 
and  adult  education  director,  Mrs.  Anna  Lewis, 
have  done  an  excellent  job  of  expanding  this 
program  and  offering  new  adult  education  op- 
portunities to  an  ever  wider  audience  in  our 
community. 

These  classes  offer  a  second  chance  for 
adults  who  did  not  or  could  not  get  their  high 
school  degrees  at  a  younger  age.  But  now, 
with  greater  maturity,  they  are  determined  to 
learn  and  get  their  degree  and  get  a  better  job 
to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
These  students  are  some  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  enthused  people  you  can  find  in 
any  classroom  around  this  country.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  know  that,  thanks  to  this 
amendment  we  are  passing  today,  they  will  be 
able  to  continue  to  study  and  advance  in  life. 
Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
Bruce).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest  of   the   gentleman   from   Mon- 
tana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 
There  was  no  objection. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING   FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF    H.R.     1486.    MARITIME    AD- 
MINISTRATION AUTHORIZA- 
TION. FISCAL  YEAR  1990 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-40)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  138)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1486)  to 
authorize    appropriations    for    fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  amendment  just  concurred  in. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON     EDUCATION     AND     LABOR 
TO     HAVE     UNTIL     MIDNIGHT. 
FRIDAY.     APRIL     28,     1989.     TO 
FILE    REPORT    ON    H.R.    7,    AP- 
PLIED    TECHNOLOGY     EDUCA- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  have  until 
midnight.  Friday.  April  28.  1989.  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill.  H.R.  7.  the  Ap- 
plied Technology   Education   Amend- 
ments of  1989. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  2072.  DIRE 
EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  AND  TRANS- 
FERS. URGENT  SUPPLEMEN- 
TALS.  AND  CORRECTING  EN- 
ROLLMENT ERRORS  ACT  OF 
1989 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  135  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  135 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  bill  (H.R. 
2072)  making  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  and  transfers,  urgent  supple- 
mentals,  and  correcting  enrollment  errors 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1989.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
All  points  of  order  against  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  302(f)  and  311(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-344.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  99- 
177)    are    hereby    waived.    After    general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  which  shall  not  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  bill  shall 
be  considered   for   amendment   under   the 
five-minute  rule.  During  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  all  points  of  order  against  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  2  and  6  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived,  except  against  the  provisions  begin- 
ning on  page  20,  line  19  through  page  21, 
line  6;  beginning  on  page  31,  lines  5  through 
12;    and    beginning   on    page    34.    lines    19 
through  25.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendments  printed  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this 
resolution,  said  amendmente  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  the  order  specified  in  the  report, 
may  be  offered  only  by  the  Member  speci- 
fied or  his  designee,  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read,  shall  be  debatable  for  not 
to  exceed  one  hour  each,  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  offeror  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  All  points  of  order  against 
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said  amendments  are  hereby  waived,  except 
for  points  of  order  under  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI  against  provisions  identical  to  those 
provisions  in  the  bill  against  which  points  of 
order  were  not  waived  by  this  resolution. 
Any  such  point  of  order  may  lie  only  against 
those  specified  portions  of  an  amendment, 
and  not  against  an  entire  amendment.  If 
both  of  said  amendments  are  adopted,  only 
the  latter  amendment  which  is  adopted 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  finally 
adopted  and  reported  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Moakley]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen], 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  135 
is  the  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2072,  the  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1989. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  waives  points 
of  order  under  two  specified  sections 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
against  consideration  of  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 302(f)  and  section  311(a). 

Section  302(f)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  prohibits  consideration  of 
measures  that  would  exceed  the  sub- 
committee allocations  of  new  discre- 
tionary budget  authority  made  pursu- 
ant to  section  302(b)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  Since  the  bill  provides  new  budget 
authority  in  excess  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  302(b)  allocations 
the  bill  would  violate  section  302(f)  of 
the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  budget  act 
waiver  against  consideration  of  the  bill 
is  section  311(a).  Section  311(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  prohibits  consideration  of 
any  measure  which  would  cause  the 
budget  authority  or  outlay  ceilings  es- 
tablished by  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year  to 
be  breached.  Since  the  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  set  forth  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  268,  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  have  already  been  ex- 
ceeded, the  bill  would  violate  section 
311(a)  by  causing  the  spending  ceilings 
to  be  further  exceeded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules  Committee 
was  reluctant  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
on  this  bill.  However,  the  rule  makes 
in  order  two  amendments  that  will 
reduce  spending  to  the  levels  that  the 
President  requested  in  the  budget 
summit.  In  order  for  the  House  to  be 
able  to  vote  on  these  amendments  the 
Rules  Committee  granted  the  Budget 
Act  waivers  to  allow  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  biU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also  waives 
clause  2  and  6  of  rule  21.  against  the 


bill,  except  for  certain  provisions. 
Clause  2.  of  rule  21.  prohibits  the  in- 
clusion of  legislation  and  unauthorized 
appropriations  in  any  appropriation 
bill. 

There  are  three  provisions  that  are 
subject  to  points  of  order.  The  first 
two  provisions  deal  with  adjusting  pay 
rates  for  certain  health  care  occupa- 
tions within  the  Defense  and  Veterans 
Departments,  and  a  provision  that  di- 
rects the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  initiate  rule  making  procedures 
to  require  airlines  to  use  a  particular 
type  of  explosive  detection  equipment. 
These  sections  Mr.  Speaker,  were 
left  unprotected  at  the  request  of  the 
committees  that  have  legislative  juris- 
diction on  these  matters. 

Clause  6  of  rule  21  prohibits  reap- 
propriations  in  a  general  appropria- 
tions bill,  because  the  bill  contains 
transfers  of  previously  appropriated 
funds  the  waiver  is  necessary. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  makes 
in  order  two  amendments  that  are 
printed  in  the  report  accompanying 
this  resolution.  The  amendments  are 
to  be  offered  by  the  member  named  or 
his  designee,  and  only  in  the  order 
specified  in  the  report. 

They  are,  first,  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Representative  Conte  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, debatable  for  1  hour,  and. 
second,  an  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Foley  of  Washington, 
also  debatable  for  1  hour. 

The  Conte  amendment  contains  a 
0.67-percent  cut  of  only  nondefense 
items,  eliminates  homeless  funding, 
and  reduces  drug  interdiction  money 
to  $370  million. 

The  Foley  amendment  will  cut  all 
discretionary  spending  that  is  not  in 
this  supplemental  bill  by  a  total  of 
0.57  percent  across  the  board. 

The  amendments  are  not  subject  to 
amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  rule 
waives  all  points  of  order  against  the 
Foley  amendment  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  Conte  amendment, 
except  against  specified  sections  of  the 
Conte  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  both  amendments 
are  adopted,  only  the  last  amendment 
adopted  in  the  committee  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  finally  adopted 
and  reported  back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2072  makes  avail- 
able additional  funding  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1989  fiscal  year  to  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  agencies  that 
are  in  danger  of  running  out  of  money. 
The  programs  that  would  be  directly 
funded  from  this  bill  vary  from  fight- 
ing the  drug  epidemic,  providing 
decent  assistance  to  the  Nation's 
homeless,  continuing  medical  care  for 
our  Nation's  veterans,  to  the  funding 
for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. 

The  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  as  well  as  the  leadership  of  the 


House  Budget  and  Appropriations 
Committee  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  bipartisanship  cooperation  that 
allows  for  this  much  needed  bill  to  be 
brought  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  has 
ably  described  the  provisions  of  the 
rule,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  that  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  heard  this  measure  yes- 
terday. I  offered  a  motion  to  send  the 
bill  back  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, for  further  consideration  in 
order  to  iron  out  the  controversies  in 
the  bill. 

D  1110 
I  was  voted  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  does  have 
a  considerable  problem  as  it  was  final- 
ly reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  A  lot  of  extra  spending 
was  loaded  on  which  was  not  necessary 
to  respond  to  real  emergencies. 

In  some  instances  money  which  was 
budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1990  was  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  so  as  to  give  more 
leeway  for  extra  spending  in  1990.  It  is 
this  extra  spending  which  makes  this 
bill  controversial.  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  the  Rules  Committee  I  offered  a 
motion,  as  I  said,  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  but 
that  was  turned  down.  Instead  we 
have  ended  up  with  a  rule  which  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  two 
major  substitutes.  The  first  is  a  pro- 
posal by  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Conte].  The  Conte 
amendment  takes  the  responsible  ap- 
proach of  cutting  out  unnecessary 
spending  while  preserving  spending 
for  programs  where  the  need  is  real, 
such  as  veterans  health  care. 

The  other  amendment  is  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 
The  problem  with  the  Foley  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it  will  make 
cuts  in  defense  programs  which  will 
then  be  used  to  fund  domestic  pro- 
grams, most  of  which  are  not  in  need 
of  "dire  emergency"  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  solution  at 
this  point  is  to  defeat  this  rule  so  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  can  go 
back  and  take  out  the  unnecessary 
extra  spending  which  has  been  tacked 
onto  the  bill.  We  could  then  move 
quickly  on  a  bill  to  provide  funding  for 
those  areas  where  there  is  a  real  emer- 
gency, like  veterans  health  care. 

The  administration  has  sent  up  their 
views  on  the  Foley  amendment,  and 
they  oppose  it.  If  the  Conte  substitute 
passes,  they  will  support  it.  Neither  of 
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the  substitutes  changes  what  has  been 
proposed  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  have  a  VA  hospital  in  my  district, 
and  I  know  some  of  the  beds  badly 
need  to  be  occupied  by  veterans,  but 
the  Veterans'  Administration  does  not 
have  the  funds  with  which  to  operate 
all  the  functions  of  the  hospital.  That 
is  true  throughout  the  country.  The 
veterans  of  this  country  have  served 
their  country  well  and  honorably  and 
they  deserve  the  funds  in  this  emer- 
gency appropriation  bill.  Both  substi- 
tutes provide  those  funds. 

But  irrespective  of  the  emergency 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
which  must  be  corrected  without  any 
further  delay,  there  are  other  prob- 
lems affecting  this  Nation  of  ours.  The 
bill  violates  the  agreement  on  the 
budget  reached  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion. I  think  when  we  have  negotiated 
and  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
agreed,  along  with  the  administration, 
on  this  proposal,  then  that  agreement 
should  be  lived  up  to  and  not  violated. 
That  is  the  situation  we  are  in  today. 
As  I  recommended  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  bill  should  have  gone 
back  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  have  faith  in  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Conunittee,  and  I 
know  that  he  would  have  come  out 
with  another  measure  conforming  to 
the  bipartisan  agreement  reached  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

So  today  I  would  recommend  highly 
that  we  defeat  this  rule  so  it  can  go 
back  to  the  committee,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel], 
our  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  rule,  and 
urge  its  rejection. 

This  is  obviously  not  the  first  time 
the  Rules  Committee  has  granted  a 
waiver  to  an  appropriations  bill  that 
exceeds  the  budget  resolution  param- 
eters. In  fact,  the  committee  has  been 
making  a  practice  of  granting  such 
waivers  in  recent  years,  which  explains 
in  part  why  the  deficit  is  still  where  it 
is. 

What  is  particularly  onerous  about 
this  one,  however,  is  that  it  applies  to 
the  first  appropriations  bill  out  of  the 
box  this  year,  and  it  specifically  con- 
tradicts what  was  agreed  to  in  the 
budget  summit  2  years  ago.  In  that 
summit,  we  agreed  that  there  should 
be  no  supplemental  except  those  pro- 
viding for  dire  emergencies. 

It  is  blatantly  false  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  claim  that  the 
entire  $4.9  billion  in  this  supplemental 
represents  "dire  emergency"  money. 
And  it  further  stretches  the  truth  for 
the  Rules  Committee  to  in  essence  buy 
that  claim  by  granting  this  waiver. 

Of  course,  the  committee  tells  us 
that  the  waiver  is  justified  because 
floor  amendments  will  be  offered  off- 


setting a  fKjrtion  of  the  spending  in- 
creases in  the  bill.  This  misses  the 
point.  First  of  all,  we  have  no  assur- 
ances any  of  those  offset  amendments 
will  pass. 

Second,  this  lets  the  Appropriations 
Committee  off  the  hook.  If  the  budget 
process  is  to  mean  anything,  we  must 
demand  that  the  committees  of  this 
House  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  1987  budget  summit  agreement, 
as  written  into  law,  demands  no  tam- 
pering with  those  figures  we  agreed 
upon. 

That  was  what  those  closed  door  ar- 
guments were  all  about. 

Admittedly  our  big  hangup  at  the 
time  was  over  the  defense  figure.  We 
argued  for  several  days  over  one-half 
billion  dollars. 

Now  in  addition  to  the  tremendous 
cuts  that  Secretary  Cheney  has  to  con- 
tend with  in  this  next  year's  Defense 
budget,  the  Democratic  majority  want 
him  to  take  another  $1.7  billion  hit  by 
way  of  the  across-the-board  cuts  as 
off-sets  to  their  insatiable  appetite  to 
up  the  ante  in  this  first  appropriation 
bill  to  come  before  the  House  in  this 
Congress. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee 
cannot  follow  the  law,  we  should  deny 
floor  consideration  of  their  product 
until  they  do. 

The  floor  amendment  proposed  by 
the  majority  is  a  violation  of  the 
budget  summit  agreement.  That  agree- 
ment was  very  specific  in  the  division 
of  spending  between  defense  and  do- 
mestic discretionary.  This  was  pains- 
takingly arrived  at  and  was  at  the  core 
of  the  agreement. 

The  majority  amendment  represents 
an  out  and  out  violation  of  that  agree- 
ment by  taking  most  of  its  offsets  out 
of  defense  to  fund  higher  domestic  ex- 
penditures. So  much  for  budget 
summit  agreements.  If  that  same 
standard  is  going  to  apply  to  the  fiscal 
year  1990  budget  agreement  just 
reached  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  then 
we  probably  have  an  agreement  that 
isn't  worth  the  paper  it's  written  on. 

I  hope  that's  not  going  to  be  the 
case,  and  I  hope  the  majority  plans  to 
stick  to  their  commitments.  But  when 
we  see,  through  this  amendment,  how 
they  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  com- 
mitment of  2  years  ago,  I  cannot  feel 
very  confident.  And  that  in  itself  is 
very  disappointing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  effective  way 
to  deal  with  this  bill  is  to  send  it  back 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  by 
defeating  this  rule  and  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  send  back  a  bill  with  only 
the  urgent  items,  such  as  the  veterans 
health  and  disability  benefits  and  the 
money  for  the  deficiency  in  the  fire 
fighters  account  spent  during  last 
year's  devastating  fires  out  West. 
I  urge  defeat  of  the  rule. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  letter  from  Secretary  Cheney 


outlining  some  of  the  problems  with 
this  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  April  26,  1989. 
Hon.  Bob  Michel, 

Republican  Leader  of  the  House,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Democratic  leadership  proposes  to 
fund  the  supplemental  for  Fiscal  Year  1989 
by  Imposing  a  reduction  of  $1.7  billion  on 
the  defense  budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  If  such  a  measure  passes,  I  will  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  he  veto  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Bill. 

Attached  is  a  memo  explaining  in  some 
detail  the  impact  of  the  proposed  reduction. 
.57%  sounds  like  a  small  number  until  you 
realize  that  we  are  in  the  final  four  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  that  it  can  only  come 
out  of  certain  accounts.  The  reduction 
would  fall  most  severely  on  personnel  O  and 
M  accounts,  and  research  and  development, 
where  there  is  very  little  flexibility  this  late 
in  the  fiscal  year. 

In  putting  together  the  President's  DoD 
budget  proposal  for  FY  1990,  I  have  been 
very  careful  to  avoid  cuts  which  would 
interfere  with  our  ability  to  recruit  and 
retain  first-class  people  for  the  nation's 
armed  forces.  This  proposal  would  do  enor- 
mous damage  before  we  even  get  to  FY  90. 

The  cuts  would  force  me  to  freeze  ijerma- 
nent  change  of  station  moves  disrupting 
plans  of  military  families.  I  would  have  to 
stop  payment  of  reenlistment  bonuses 
which  would  seriously  reduce  our  ability  to 
obtain  trained  and  skilled  people,  and  I 
would  have  to  provide  for  the  early  release 
of  some  28,000  people  scheduled  to  leave  the 
service  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  This  would  have  very  serious 
consequencs  for  the  manning  of  our  forces. 

I  am  also  deeply  disturbed  as  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  prospect  that  commitments  made  by  the 
Congress  in  the  fall  of  1987  concerning 
funding  measures  for  defense  in  FY  89  will 
not  be  kept.  If  we  are  to  have  a  period  of 
greater  consultation  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
matters  of  national  security  policy  In  the 
years  ahead,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
Congress  live  up  to  its  commitments. 

I  hope  that  this  unwise  proposal  will  be 
defeated.  If  it  is  not,  I  will  urge  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  strongest  possible  terms  to  veto 
the  measure  when  It  reaches  his  desk. 
Best  regards. 

Dick  Cheney. 

Amendment  Providing  Across-The-Board 

Cuts  Impact  on  Defense 
The  proposed  amendment  to  reduce  FY 
1989  accounts  by  .57  percent  would  have  the 
following  impact  on  DoD: 

Reduce  Defense  funding  by  $1.7  billion, 
including  the  following  Budget  Title  reduc- 
tions: 

[In  millions  of 
doUarsJ 

Military  personnel -448 

Operation  and  maintenance -490 

Procurement -452 

Research  and  development -214 

Military    construction/family    hous- 
ing         -  50 

Total -1,654 

The  Defense  budget  base  already  weak- 
ened by  4  years  of  negative  real  growth 
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would  be  further  damaged  by  the  impact  of 
another  $1.7  billion  of  reduction  in  FY  1989. 

Negative  real  growth  In  FY  1989  would  in- 
crease from  -1.3%  to  -1.8%. 

Reductions  would  fail  severely  on  Military 
Personnel,  Operation  and  Maintenance  and 
Research  &  Development  appropriations 
where  there  is  little  flexibility  to  absorb  re- 
ductions late  in  the  fiscal  year. 

Reserve/Guard  programs  would  be  hard 
hit— almost  25%  of  school/special/mobiliza- 
tion training  would  be  eliminated.  Direct 
negative  impact  on  readiness.  Foregone 
training  is  that  which  would  be  used  to  de- 
velop skills  for  integration  of  reserve  forces 
with  the  active  force.  Degrades  the  ability 
of  reserves  to  fulfill  missions. 

Freeze  PCS  moves.  Disrupts  the  proper 
staffing  of  critical  positions  as  well  as 
family  plans  such  as  movement  to  new 
schools  and  selection  of  new  homes.  Serious 
morale  problem.  Direct  impact  on  retention. 

Stop  payment  of  reenlistment  bonuses. 
Service  lose  significant  number  of  key  per- 
sonnel. Will  take  years  to  replace  loss  of 
core  technical/leader  personnel  in  critical 
skills. 

Early  release  all  people  scheduled  to  leave 
the  Service  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  (about  28.000  personnel).  Causes  seri- 
ous undermanning  of  force  and  immediate 
adverse  impact  on  readiness. 

Would  cause  a  reduction  in  Army  ground 
operating  tempos  and  ship  steaming  and 
flying  hours  needed  to  maintain  training 
proficiency. 

Reductions  in  real  property  maintenance 
and  depot  maintenance  would  have  to  be 
made  in  order  to  avoid  personnel  reductions. 

Five  to  ten  Military  Construction  projects 
would  be  eliminated  and  planned  mainte- 
nance of  family  housing  units  would  have  to 
be  curtailed.  Morale  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected and  operating  costs  would  not  be  re- 
duced. 

Since  two  thirds  of  the  year  is  gone,  the 
reduction  in  RDT&E  would  have  to  be 
taken  in  technology  and  research  programs 
at  the  laboratories  and  universities  and  by 
curtailing  planned  testing  of  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

Scientists  and  engineers  would  be  laid  off 
until  FY  1990  funds  are  available.  With  the 
highly  comp'  Mtive  environment  that  exists 
in  the  technology  field,  it  is  likely  that 
many  people  weald  not  return.  Programs 
could  suffer  Icig  term  negative  impact. 

Training  equipment,  support  equipment, 
spare  parts  and  logistic  for  major  weapons 
systems  would  be  cut  back  seriously  impact- 
ing readiness. 

Disrupt  ongoing  contract  negotiations  as 
procurement  requests  are  withdrawn  to  ac- 
commodate lower  dollar  levels. 

Communications  equipment,  munitions 
and  special  support  equipment  would  be  de- 
leted. Adverse  impact  on  readiness  and  sus- 
tainability. 

D  1120 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman      from     Mississippi      [Mr. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

My  friends,  you  know  our  friend 
from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader,  has 
a  very  convenient  memory.  Just  2 
weeks  ago  we  passed  an  appropriations 
bill  providing  $66  million  for  the  Con- 
tras  and  he  spoke  for  it.  So  that  was 


the  first  appropriation  bill  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

It  is  when  we  look  after  our  own 
country  that  we  hear  so  much  opposi- 
tion. That  bill  passed  without  any 
problem.  $66  million  to  the  Contras. 
That  was  the  first  appropriation  bill 
this  Congress. 

He  talked  about  what  would  be  cut 
by  the  Foley  amendment.  Let  us  see 
what  would  be  left  for  military  spend- 
ing. We  would  have  $297  billion  left 
for  military  spending  if  the  Foley 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  or  not. 

Not  only  that  but  the  estimates  of 
DOD  are  that  there  will  be  unobligat- 
ed balances  of  $41.2  billion  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  and  unexpended 
balances  would  be  $259  billion. 

I  have  not  supported  similar  provi- 
sion as  of  now.  But  we  have  got  to  get 
this  bill  to  the  Senate.  This  is  not  a 
law.  it  is  a  bill.  We  have  got  to  get  to 
the  Senate.  We  have  to  pass  this  bill 
in  order  to  get  to  conference.  Unless 
we  pass  this  bill,  none  of  the  funds 
provided  in  this  bill  will  become  avail- 
able. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  am  proud  of  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  We 
have  held  appropriation  bills  below 
the  budget.  Since  1945  we  have  cut 
$187  billion  below  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presidents.  Under  Presi- 
dent Reagan  we  have  cut  $16.1  billion 
below  the  budget.  It  is  not  your  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  has 
brought  about  this  situation. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  bill  that 
we  have  here. 

I  know  most  of  us  like  things  in  this 
bill  that  we  think  are  important. 

We  do  have  in  this  bill— listen  to  this 
now— we  have  in  this  bill  the  urgent 
supplemental,  and  everybody  is  talk- 
ing about  the  great  amount  of  money 
in  here  for  drugs.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
this  is.  It  is  available  until  expended 
which  means  it  will  be  spent  by  agree- 
ment betweens  the  executive  branch 
and  the  congressional  branch.  What 
more  can  you  do  to  give  us  some  con- 
trol and  some  say  about  it? 

We  have  some  other  things  that  are 
vital  to  the  American  people.  What  did 
we  do?  We  cut  back  other  expendi- 
tures solely  so  that  we  could  include 
this.  Then  we  have  one  thing,  may  I 
say.  that  is  vital  to  us  too. 

Now  I  have  been  to  conferences  with 
the  Senate,  and  they  average  about 
300  amendments  for  supplementals. 
The  provision  in  here  which  makes 
funds  available  subject  only  to  raising 
the  money  in  advance  in  addition  to 
what  we  have,  it  never  becomes  avail- 
able for  obligation  or  expenditure.  But 
I  will  tell  you  you  will  be  begging  us  in 
our  conference  with  the  Senate  to  pro- 
tect your  interests.  We  put  it  in  here 
to  get  it  to  conference. 

May  I  repeat  again:  My  friend  from 
Tennessee  says  that  we  do  not  want  a 
delay.  If  you  vote  this  rule  down  you 


have  got  delay.  You  have  brought  it 
on  yourself.  Everybody  here  has  three 
or  four  things  that  they  put  higher 
priority  than  others  do.  But  when  you 
have  435  Members  and  put  them  to- 
gether we  have  done  a  great  job,  if  I 
may  say  so. 

Let  me  repeat  again  to  all  of  you: 
Our  Committee  on  Appropriations 
since  1945  has  held  the  appropriation 
bills  $187  billion  below  the  Presidents' 
recommendations.  Under  the  Reagan 
administration  we  held  it  $16  billion 
under. 

It  is  going  around  our  committee 
with  entitlements  and  other  back-door 
spending  that  has  created  the  deficit 
problem. 

I  will  tell  you  something  else:  The 
rules  provide  that  when  you  make  a 
mistake  you  can  waive  the  require- 
ment in  order  to  correct  that  mistake, 
and  that  is  what  we  have  here.  I  have 
heard  enough  about  the  summit  busi- 
ness. I  was  on  the  committee.  I  know 
what  was  agreed  to  down  at  the  White 
House.  Since  then,  all  anyone  has  is 
ideas  and  interpretations  because  it  is 
not  in  writing.  But  whatever  it  was  the 
rules  permit  you  to  say  that  when  you 
make  a  mistake  or  situations  do 
change,  you  can  correct  the  mistake  or 
accommodate  the  situation.  Again  if 
you  do  not  adopt  this  rule  you  have 
held  up  all  these  appropriations. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solohon],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  this  rule  and  to 
this  bill.  Indeed,  I  would  be  opposed  to 
granting  this  bill  any  rule  at  all  in  its 
present  form.  H.R.  2072  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, where  it  should  stay  until  the 
members  of  that  committee  can  agree 
among  themselves  to  come  up  with  a 
reputable  bill  which  can  command  bi- 
partisan support. 

By  granting  this  bill  a  rule,  we  are 
continuing  to  say  to  the  financial  mar- 
kets and  to  everyone  else  in  our  coun- 
try that  this  Congress  couldn't  make  a 
tough  decision  to  save  its  life.  Here  we 
are,  right  back  to  business  as  usual. 

If  the  rule  goes  through,  and  we  con- 
sider this  bill  in  its  present  form,  the 
House  will  find  itself  looking  at  what 
is  essentially  a  political  document. 
This  bill  represents  a  massive,  politi- 
cally motivated  add-on  to  what  started 
out  as  a  very  rudimentary  and  respon- 
sible supplemental  request  from  the 
administration.  Once  again,  it's  Christ- 
mas in  April!  And  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  produced  a  Christmas 
tree  bill. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were 
not  65  or  70  degrees  outside  right  now 
I  would  suggest  the  Members  of  the 
House  join  in  singing  a  lusty  rendition 
of  "Deck  the  Halls."  And  may  I  say 
that  decking  the  halls  would  be  a  more 
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constructive  enterprise  than  wrecking 
the  latest  budget  summit  agreement— 
which  is  exactly  what  passage  of  H.R. 
2072  will  accomplish. 

Before  the  bill  ever  saw  the  light  of 
day,  spending  in  fiscal  year  1989  was 
already  exceeding  the  ceilings  on  both 
budget  authority  and  outlays  by 
nearly  $1  billion.  And  this  bill  adds  at 
least  another  $2.7  billion  in  spending 
authority  to  this  already-deteriorating 
budget  scenario.  Every  agreement— or 
law— to  which  Congress  has  committed 
itself  has  been  violated.  The  1987 
budget  summit  agreement,  the  fiscal 
year  1989  budget  resolution,  and 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

H.R.  2072  has  the  additional  feature 
of  front-loading  a  lot  of  1990  money 
into  1989— which  makes  it  all  the 
easier  to  load  up  on  additional  1990 
spending  a  year  from  now,  or  when- 
ever the  next  "dire  emergency"  hits.  If 
the  bipartisan  budget  summit  agree- 
ment reached  last  week  isn't  killed  off 
by  this  bill  altogether,  clearly  that 
agreement  will  be  rendered  comatose. 

But  what  else  can  we  expect  when  a 
senior  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  comes  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and  candidly  admits  that 
all  the  budget  summit  agreement 
amounts  to  is  a  couple  of  Members 
running  down  to  the  White  House  to 
have  their  pictures  taken?  If  that  view 
is  reflective  of  the  one  held  by  his 
fellow  subcommittee  chairmen  on  ap- 
propriations, it  is  no  wonder  the  com- 
mittee is  out  of  control. 

H.R.  2072  in  its  present  form  is  so  ir- 
responsible that  a  poll  of  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  revealed  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  to  be 
opposed  to  granting  any  waivers  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  rule  would  allow  for 
those  waivers— that's  reason  enough 
right  there  to  defeat  this  rule.  But,  of 
course,  the  fall-back  position  is  that 
the  amendments  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
CoNTE  and  Mr.  Foley  contain  offset- 
ting, across-the-board  budget  reduc- 
tions. So,  who  is  worried  about  waiv- 
ers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  continue 
by  making  two  last  points.  First,  April 
15  has  come  and  gone  for  another 
year.  Congress  has  missed  its  deadline 
again  for  passing  a  budget  resolution. 
We  were  so  busy  decorating  a  Christ- 
mas tree  we  violated  the  law.  Maybe 
we  can  pass  a  budget  resolution  before 
Arbor  Day.  Then  again,  maybe  not. 

Second,  I  would  underscore  the  po- 
litical nature  of  H.R.  2072  by  focusing 
for  a  moment  on  the  benefit  package 
it  has  for  veterans.  Everybody  knows  a 
supplemental  request  from  the  admin- 
istration for  our  veterans  will  be 
coming  very  shortly.  But,  in  order  to 
make  this  bill  more  palatable,  veter- 
ans' benefits  were  placed  in  it— held 
hostage,  in  other  words— in  the  hope 
that  such  popular  and  necessary  pro- 
grams would  attract  the  votes  requires 
to  pass  the  rest  of  this  package. 


But  I  say  enough  is  enough!  Let's 
quit  playing  with  the  lives  and  liveli- 
hoods of  people  and  start  doing  the 
right  thing.  If  H.R.  2072  passes,  we 
may  as  well  unfurl  a  flag  from  the  top 
of  the  dome  which  says  Congress  is 
back  in  session;  the  buck  passes  here; 
it's  business  as  usual;  and  if  you're 
looking  for  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  our  country,  keep  right  on  looking— 
because  the  Congress  has  no  answers. 

D  1130 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule.  I  do  so  because 
it  gives  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
provide  additional  funding  for  critical 
programs  while  paying  for  discretion- 
ary spending  that  exceeds  the  limits 
set  in  the  budget  resolution.  The  pay- 
as-you-go  approach  embodied  in  this 
rule  is  one  that  protects  the  integrity 
of  the  budget  process  and  demon- 
strates the  ability  of  this  body  to  exer- 
cise budget  discipline. 

The  supplemental  bill,  as  reported 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
violates  the  Budget  Act  by  providing 
discretionary  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1989  in  excess  of  the  spending  ceilings 
set  forth  in  the  budget  resolution.  Spe- 
cifically, the  bill  violates  section 
302(f)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act  by  provid- 
ing spending  in  excess  of  the  commit- 
tee's appropriate  subcommittee  sec- 
tion 302(b)  allocations.  Also,  since  the 
overall  budget  authority  and  outlay 
ceilings  for  fiscal  year  1989  have  al- 
ready been  exceeded  and  since  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  exceeded 
its  302(a)  allocation  of  total  discretion- 
ary spending,  the  reported  bill  violates 
section  311(a)  by  causing  the  ceilings 
to  be  further  exceeded.  The  current 
level  of  budget  authority  is  over  the 
ceiling  by  $934  million  and  the  current 
level  of  outlays  exceeds  the  ceiling  by 
$391  million. 

Additionally,  CBO  estimates  that 
$462  million  in  outlays  will  spill  over 
into  fiscal  year  1990  as  a  result  of  this 
supplemental. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  mandato- 
ry supplementals  of  $2,288  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
The  additional  funding  for  mandatory 
programs  does  not  raise  any  Budget 
Act  issues  since  full  funding  of  manda- 
tory programs  was  assumed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1989  budget  resolution. 

The  bill  provides  total  discretionary 
spending  of  $2,718  billion  in  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1989.  CBO  es- 
timates that  the  bill  results  in  $1,443 
billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1989. 
Discretionary  programs  funded  in 
titles  I  and  II  of  the  bill  include  FAA, 
refugee  assistance,  veterans  medical 
care,  farm  income  stabilization,  emer- 
gency drug  funding,  homeless  pro- 
grams, peacekeeping  activities,  Japa- 
nese-American   reparation    payments. 


NOAA  operations,  agricultural  credit 
insurance  fund,  and  other  programs. 

I  recognize  that  many  of  the  pro- 
grams in  the  supplemental  bill  require 
additional  funding  to  prevent  a  disrup- 
tion in  services  or  benefits.  I  also  rec- 
ognize that  most  of  this  funding  is  in- 
tended to  meet  critical  needs  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

However,  the  reported  bill  raises  se- 
rious questions  about  the  willingness 
or  ability  of  the  House  to  adhere  to 
budgets  and  to  budget  agreements 
with  the  White  House.  The  bill  not 
only  provides  for  spending  beyond  the 
levels  set  in  the  budget  resolution  but 
also  challenges  the  provision  of  the 
1987  summit  agreement  between  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  which  spe- 
cifically ruled  out  supplementals 
except  for  dire  emergencies. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  biparti- 
san leadership  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  reached  a  new  budget 
agreement  with  the  White  House  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  Frankly,  if  we  do  not 
adhere  to  the  1987  agreement,  and  if 
we  take  action  that  actually  causes  ad- 
ditional spending  in  fiscal  year  1990,  it 
will  cause  considerable  doubt  about 
the  implementation  of  this  agreement. 

We  have  an  uphill  road  to  travel  if 
we  are  going  to  make  serious  reduc- 
tions in  the  deficit  and  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets. If  we  cannot  stick  to  the  budgets 
we  enact  and  to  agreements  reached  in 
good  faith,  it  becomes  that  much  more 
difficult  to  reach  those  targets. 

The  amendment  by  the  majority 
leader  made  in  order  by  the  rule  ad- 
dresses these  concerns.  The  amend- 
ment would  reduce  by  approximately 
one-half  of  1  percent  all  discretionary 
accounts  across  the  board,  except 
those  in  the  supplemental.  It  is  fair,  it 
is  simple,  and  it  provides  a  pay-as-you- 
go  approach  that  I  believe  makes 
sense. 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  new  money, 
we  have  to  pay  for  it.  The  leadership 
amendment  does  that.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  rule,  and  I 
hope  they  will  support  the  majority 
leader's  amendment  later  today. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  rule  to  grant 
a  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act  for  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  2072. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  satirist  wanted  the 
perfect  lampoon  about  how  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  makes  eco- 
nomic policy,  if  a  cartoonist  was  look- 
ing for  the  biggest  blubbering  whale  in 
the  ocean  to  harpoon,  if  they  wanted  a 
model  for  a  real  turkey  they  would 
need  look  no  further  than  the  specta- 
cle which  is  about  to  unfold  today. 

We  have,  on  many  occasions,  in  the 
recent  past,  made  statements,  signed 
agreements,    taken    oaths,    promised 
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and  pledged  to  our  constituents,  our 
voters,  that  we  would  do  our  utmost  to 
bring  the  Federal  deficit  under  con- 
trol. 

Well,  on  April  26.  1989.  at  a  time 
when  we  have  breached  every  spend- 
ing target  we  set.  from  the  Budget 
Summit  Agreement  of  1987.  to  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
to  Granun-Rudman-Hollings.  we  bring 
our  first  major  appropriations  bill  to 
the  House  floor  this  year. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  celebrating 
the  genius  of  our  First  Congress  200 
years  ago.  when  we  are  seeking  to 
emulate  their  courage  and  leadership, 
when  the  future  of  our  economy 
hangs  in  the  balance,  what  is  our  first 
act  of  courage,  our  first  signal  of  fiscal 
responsibility  that  we  send  as  a  beacon 
to  the  free  world? 

Here  it  is  in  this  rule.  We  want  to 
waive  any  provision  of  law  that  keeps 
us  from  spending  more  money  and  we 
want  a  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act  to  do 
it.  A  little  more  money?  No!  A  lot  more 
money;  $5  billion  more  money.  More 
than  double  the  administration  re- 
quest. A  400-percent  increase  in  discre- 
tionary "controllable"  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  a  week  the 
House  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1990  is  expected  on  the  floor,  contain- 
ing an  agreement  to  reduce  the  deficit 
by  $70  billion.  How  in  the  world  can 
we  take  up  that  agreement  with  a 
straight  face  knowing  full  well  we 
have  just  voted  to  waive  our  last 
agreement?  Who  is  going  to  believe  us 
on  the  new  agreement,  when  our  first 
act  of  spending  restraint  in  this  Con- 
gress is  to  find  a  way  to  breach  yet 
once  again  our  last  agreement? 

In  that  last  agreement,  we  vowed  to 
propose  supplementals  only  in  the 
case  of  dire  emergency,  a  promise  that 
is  restated  in  the  recent  budget  agree- 
ment for  :'»90.  And  there  are  dire 
emergencies  in  this  bill— medical  care 
for  our  veterans  for  one. 

But  we  don't  stop  with  real  emergen- 
cies in  this  bill.  In  antidrug  programs, 
homelessness.  and  the  internment 
funds,  the  bill  takes  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  are  proposed  to  be 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1990  and  sticks 
them  in  this  bill.  It  is  being  used  as  a 
gimmick  to  stuff  1990  money  into  1989 
so  that  there's  room  to  spend  even 
more  in  1990. 

Full  funding  for  the  homeless  is 
coming  in  a  month  in  the  regular 
HUD  bill.  A  billion  increase  for  drugs 
is  part  of  the  administration  request 
for  1990.  But  we  just  can't  exercise 
one  month's  worth  of  restraint  in 
shoveling  this  money  out  there. 

So  now,  having  created  this  mess, 
we've  got  to  try  to  bail  ourselves  out. 
And  that  is  what  the  comic  opera 
planned  for  today  is  all  about.  So 
there  will  be  the  Conte  plan  and  the 
Foley  plan,  neither  one  of  them  per- 
fect, trying  to  clean  our  shoes  after 
we've  already  stepped  in  it. 


And  after  the  script  plays  out.  where 
will  we  be?  Will  we  have  a  bill  that  the 
President  will  sign?  I'll  put  money 
against  it.  Will  the  veterans  be  any 
closer  to  getting  their  medical  care? 
Just  you  wait  and  see. 

There  is  one  way  to  avoid  the  mess. 
Don't  step  in  it.  There  is  too  much  un- 
necessary spending  in  here  to  offset, 
and  even  if  you  offset,  it  will  cause 
pain  and  problems  in  the  programs 
tapped  for  the  money.  The  underlying 
bill  is  too  large,  too  expensive,  and  too 
out  of  touch  with  fiscal  reality. 

The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  send  this 
bill  back  to  committee.  You  shouldn't 
have  to  clean  up  their  mess.  Speak  for 
fiscal  responsibility.  Speak  for  leader- 
ship and  courage.  But  above  all  speak 
for  yourself. 

Don't  let  your  first  vote  on  fiscal 
policy  in  the  101st  Congress  be  a  vote 
to  waive  spending  limits  in  the  Budget 
Act.  Your  past  resolve,  and  your 
future  credibility  to  control  spending 
and  to  limit  the  deficit  are  at  stake. 

This  is  a  reality  check,  folks.  This  is 
not  the  fiscal  policy  of  Brazil;  we're 
deciding  here.  Though  it  may  seem 
like  it  today,  this  is  not  a  night  at  the 
opera  or  even  a  day  at  the  races.  This 
is  one  that  will  set  the  course  for  the 
rest  of  this  Congress.  Don't  take  up 
the  bill  until  the  committee  gets  it 
right.  Vote  the  rule  down. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Conte]  on  the  effort  he 
made  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  pare  this  down  to  reasonable 
proportions,  to  a  point  where  certainly 
it  would  have  passed  muster  in  the 
White  House. 

Admittedly,  the  gentleman's  reputa- 
tion over  the  years  in  this  House  has 
been  as  a  moderate  voice,  one  who  has 
had  compassion  for  those  who  need  it, 
and  certainly  rallying  in  time  of  need 
for  those  who  are  in  distress.  I  think 
what  the  gentleman  said  to  us  today, 
coming  from  that  quarter,  is  some- 
thing we  ought  to  be  listening  to.  He 
has  been  on  the  committee  now  for 
nearly  30  years  and  recognizes  what  is 
a  valid  expenditure,  what  is  really  an 
urgent  expenditure  and  what  is  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  want  to  ap- 
plaud the  gentleman  and  compliment 
him  for  the  effort  he  made.  Although 
the  amendment  he  offered  in  commit- 
tee went  down  on  a  straight  party  line 
vote,  he  was  on  the  right  side  of  the 
issue,  and  I  want  to  compliment  him 
for  it.         

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  leader  for  those  kind  words. 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith],  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  here  can 
wade  through  what  we  have  been 
hearing  this  morning  without  stepping 
in  it,  they  are  indeed  agile.  Let  me 
point  out  a  few  things. 

All  of  these  bills,  the  administra- 
tion's bill,  the  Conte  bill,  and  the  bill 
we  have  before  us,  add  to  the  deficit 
for  mandatory  spending.  That  is  true 
of  all  of  them.  The  gentleman  does 
not  even  mention  that.  Only  the  bill 
with  the  Foley  amendment  completely 
offsets  the  additional  discretionary 
spending  in  the  bill.  So  what  we  have 
been  hearing  is  mostly  a  lot  of  petti- 
fogging. 

The  real  question  here  is:  What  are 
the  priorities  of  this  country  in  a  mid- 
year revision?  We  have  had  midyear 
revisions  on  appropriations  bills  in  the 
past,  and  that  is  what  we  have  here 
today. 

Back  when  we  had  plenty  of  money 
or  when  we  thought  we  did,  we  would 
come  up  to  a  midyear  revision,  and  we 
would  call  it  a  supplemental  and  we 
would  let  the  agencies  keep  what  they 
had,  even  if  they  had  too  much,  and  if 
we  needed  to  add  some  to  some 
agency,  we  just  added  it  on.  Now  we 
are  in  a  tight  budget  situation,  and  we 
are  looking  for  ways  to  offset,  to  take 
from  those  agencies  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  that  have  a  little  more  than 
what  they  need  and  give  it  to  other 
agencies.  There  has  got  to  be  a  mecha- 
nism for  doing  that.  That  is  what  this 
supplemental  is  all  about.  Everybody 
is  in  agreement  that  that  is  what  we 
need  to  do. 

The  administration  sent  up  a  bill 
that  only  took  from  those  accounts 
that  were  not  poor  to  start  with.  We 
need  their  help  to  find  where  the  off- 
sets are. 

The  administration  said  that  they 
would  want  $125  million  for  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  they  said,  "Oh,  yes, 
wel^n  find  that  in  defense  and  we  can 
just  transfer  the  money."  They  did 
that  in  a  hurry  because  they  wanted 
it.  What  we  want  to  do  here  is  get  this 
bill  out  of  the  House  and  over  to  the 
Senate.  One  way  or  another,  by  the 
time  we  get  it  out  of  the  House,  hope- 
fully there  will  be  an  agreement  to 
offset  some  of  the  items  here  so  we 
will  have  a  bill  that  is  more  agreeable 
to  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress. 

Let  me  mention  the  things  that  the 
administration  left  out  of  its  bill  that 
we  think  ought  to  be  in. 

First  of  all,  the  administration  did 
not  request  all  of  the  funds  that  the 
committee  believes  are  necessary  to 
maintain  the  194,000  FTE's  currently 
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in  the  172  VA  hospitals.  So  we  added 
$37  million  for  this  purpose. 

Second,  the  administration  did  not 
request  any  additional  funds  for  the 
war  on  drugs.  We  just  passed  a  drug 
bill  last  fall.  We  stayed  here  3  extra 
weeks  so  we  could  pass  a  drug  bill.  Ev- 
erybody came  down  on  the  floor  and 
said,  "What  a  great  bill  that  is."  Only 
11  Members  voted  against  it.  The 
President  signed  it  and  said  it  was  a 
great  bill.  He  was  all  for  it. 

Now  comes  the  time  to  fully  fund 
that  bill.  If  the  administration  does 
not  want  to  fund  it,  and  they  do  not 
think  that  is  a  high  priority  and  there 
is  no  place  in  the  trillion-dollar  gov- 
ernment where  we  can  find  that  kind 
of  money,  then  we  can  vote  for  the 
Conte  amendment  or  we  can  vote  to 
strike  the  drug  part  of  the  bill.  That  is 
our  privilege. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  bill 
which  authorizes  compensation  for 
those  Japanese-Americans  who  were 
placed  in  relocation  camps  during 
World  War  II  merely  because  of  their 
race.  It  was  passed  here  overwhelming- 
ly. President  Bush  went  out  to  Califor- 
nia and  said,  "I  am  all  for  it,  100  per- 
cent"—not  90  percent,  not  80  percent, 
not  50  percent,  but  100  percent.  The 
committee  put  $250  million  in  the  bill 
for  that  program,  although  the  Justice 
Department  asked  OMB  for  $500  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1989  to  get  started 
on  this  program.  So  we  have  half  as 
much  as  the  Justice  Department 
thought  was  necessary  this  year. 

Then  there  is  the  homeless  bill.  Ev- 
erybody votes  for  it,  everybody  talks 
about  it  back  home,  but  when  it  comes 
time  to  fund  it,  they  do  not  want  to 
fund  it. 

So  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
We  are  in  a  midyear  revision,  and  the 
way  we  want  to  revise  the  budget  is 
the  way  it  is  in  our  bill.  We  will  find 
offset*  by  the  time  it  gets  out  of  con- 
ference if  the  administration  will  help 
us,  and  the  one  way  to  get  them  to 
help  us  in  good  faith  is  to  include  de- 
fense along  with  other  things  where 
we  are  going  to  have  a  0.57-percent 
cut.  It  was  said  up  here  that  this  vio- 
lates some  agreement  we  had  back  in 
1987.  To  start  with,  there  was  not  any 
agreement,  but  even  if  there  was,  does 
anybody  believe  we  can  tell  within  0.57 
percent  what  the  Defense  Department 
is  going  to  need  2  years  later?  Of 
course  not. 

The  reason  the  amount  of  the  cut 
for  defense  is  so  big  is  because  the 
total  amount  for  defense  is  so  big.  It  is 
$300  billion.  That  is  all  we  are  talking 
about,  a  revision  of  0.57  percent,  so  we 
can  cover  some  of  the  higher  priorities 
in  the  Congress  that  I  think  are  neces- 
sary instead  of  leaving  them  unfunded 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Prenzel]. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
as  presented  to  us  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  the  moral  equiva- 
lent of  banana  republic  fiscal  policy. 
The  bill  violates  not  only  the  agree- 
ment of  1987  but  it  violates  our  own 
budget  resolution  of  last  year,  and 
clearly  it  represents  a  profligacy  of 
the  worst  order.  Not  only  are  we 
spending  on  nonemergency  items,  we 
are  actually  spending  1990  items, 
which  to  the  casual  observer  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  bill  only  to  relieve 
the  Appropriations  Committee  from 
distress  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
an  emergency  situation. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  rule  should  be 
defeated,  it  is  a  bad  appropriations 
bill.  Fixing  it  up  with  amendments  of 
any  kind  is  probably  not  the  way  we 
should  go.  Looking  at  the  amend- 
ments, the  Conte  amendment,  as  a 
compromise,  does  not  cover  all  the  off- 
sets and,  therefore,  violates  at  least 
the  fiscal  aspects  of  the  sunmiit  agree- 
ment and  the  resolution.  The  Foley 
amendment,  which  is  sounder  fiscally, 
also  violates  the  1987  summit  agree- 
ment and  the  budget  resolution  be- 
cause the  defense  numbers,  particular- 
ly VA.  were  supposed  to  be  ceilings  as 
floors,  as  well  as  floors,  and  so  were 
the  international  amounts. 

The  ideal  situation  is  to  go  back  to 
the  President's  submission  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  which  offset 
everything  and  fulfills  all  of  the  obli- 
gations of  the  summit  agreement  auid 
the  provisions  of  the  budget  resolution 
of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
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For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  motion  to  recommit 
should  go  back  to  the  President's  sub- 
mission, and  that  is  the  right  thing,  no 
extraneous  spending,  no  nonemer- 
gency spending,  no  1990  spending,  no 
violating  the  military  aspects  or  the 
fiscal  aspects  of  the  agreement. 

Vote  against  the  rule  and  for  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  favorite 
philosopher  is  Archie  the  Cockroach, 
and  Archie  observed  once,  "Did  you 
ever  notice  when  a  politician  gets  an 
idea  he  gets  it  all  wrong?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that 
Archie  had  to  have  in  mind  the  last 
three  Republican  speakers  when  he 
made  that  observation,  and  let  me  tell 
you  why. 

First  of  all,  we  hear  this  baloney 
peddled  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  that 
somehow  the  Foley  amendment  vio- 
lates the  summit.  Absolute  nonsense. 
If  my  colleagues  will  take  a  look  at  the 
numbers,  they  will  see  that  we  prom- 
ised, when  that  summit  was  adopted  2 
years  ago,  that  the  outlay  number  for 
defense  for  1990  was  going  to  be  $294 
billion.  The  President's  budget  for  the 


coming  year  told  Congress  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  now  going  to  be 
spending  on  the  outlay  side  for  de- 
fense in  this  fiscal  year  not  $294  bil- 
lion, but  $298.3  billion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  anybody 
is  in  violation  of  the  summit,  it  is  the 
administration  on  that  defense 
number. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
yield  until  I  am  finished. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]. 
Mr.  OBEY.  You're  welcome. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  point  that  I 
would  like  to  make  is  that  with  the 
Foley  amendment,  which  reduces  that 
excess  spending  on  the  outlay  side  by 
$1.2  billion  for  defense,  we  are  still,  we 
are  still  $3  billion  above  the  amount 
on  the  outlay  side  that  the  administra- 
tion promised  we  would  be  spending 
for  defense  in  this  fiscal  year. 

So,  let  us  not  have  any  holy  picture 
stances  over  there  about  who  is  violat- 
ing the  summit  on  the  defense  side  be- 
cause clearly  they  are. 

The  second  thing  I  would  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
yield  until  I  am  finished.  I  will  not 
yield.  I  will  ask  the  Chair  to  keep 
order  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  point  I 
would  make  is  that,  if  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  fealty  to  the  spirit  of 
Gramm-Rudman,  we  ought  to  be  em- 
barrassed to  support  that  savings  and 
loan  turkey  which  the  administration 
is  recommending  to  the  Congress. 
That  is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers 
$4.5  billion  more  than  it  should  cost  in 
order  to  maintain  a  bookkeeping  fic- 
tion. A  $4.5  billion  price  tag  is  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  the  fact  that  politi- 
cians do  not  have  guts  enough  to 
admit  the  costs  of  their  own  actions. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Obey]  refuses  to  yield.  The 
gentleman  has  the  floor.  The  gentle- 
man is  recognized. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  outra- 
geous that  we  would  stick  the  taxpay- 
er with  a  $4.5  billion  add-on  in  costs 
for  that  bill  because  politicians  do  not 
have  the  guts  to  admit  the  cost  of 
their  own  actions. 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  absorb  a  half  a 
percent  cut  on  the  Defense  budget  to 
pay  for  these  items.  I  did  not  see  the 
administration  crying  over  the  floor 
when  they  were  proposing  twice  that 
cut  on  the  domestic  side  because  the 
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administration  wanted  to  finance  its 
goodies,  but  they  wanted  to  finance 
them  only  by  cutting  on  the  domestic 
side.  They  wanted  to  exempt  the  Pen- 
tagon. Baloney. 

The  fourth  thing  I  would  point  out 
is  simply  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  is  the  first 
appropriation  bill  on  the  floor  this 
year.  Nonsense.  The  first  appropria- 
tion bill  on  the  floor  this  year  was  the 
Contra  appropriation,  and  the  admin- 
istration did  not  want  to  fully  pay  for 
that  out  of  defense  in  the  first  in- 
stance. We  finally  insisted  on  it. 

They  wanted  us  to  vote  for  money 
for  the  Contras  thousands  of  miles 
away.  But.  Mr.  Spealcer.  they  do  not 
want  us  to  meet  our  domestic  responsi- 
bilities to  the  homeless.  They  do  not 
want  us  to  meet  our  responsibilities  to 
fully  fund  the  war  against  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tell  me  what  is  the 
greater  threat  to  an  American  family 
today:  an  invasion  from  the  Russians 
or  the  threat  they  face  from  the  drug 
warfare  on  our  streets?  We  know  the 
answer  to  that  one.  This  bill  is  more 
responsible  fiscally  than  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  because  it  provides  a 
spending  offset  for  all  discretionary 
spending,  not  just  some  of  it.  It  meets 
its  responsibility  by  asking  all  pro- 
grams across  the  board  to  take  the 
same  amount  of  reduction  rather  than 
exempting  the  administration's  pet, 
the  Pentagon,  which  will  still  spend  $3 
billion  more  than  the  summit  said 
they  would  spend  on  the  outlay  side. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hancock]. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  rule  which,  in  my 
opinion,  represents  one  of  the  more 
pressing  problems  we  in  Congress  face. 
This  rule  waives  the  Budget  Act. 
waives  House  rules  against  unauthor- 
ized appropriations,  and  waives  vari- 
ous other  House  rules.  Now  I  realize 
that  such  waivers  are  not  unheard  of. 
but  I  do  not  think  the  Republic  would 
fall  if  we  did  not  waive  the  Budget  Act 
for  a  bill  which  includes  twice  as  much 
money  as  the  administration  request- 
ed and  which  has  been  termed  a 
budget-buster  by  members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  the  on  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

In  fact.  I  would  prefer  that  we  never 
waive  the  Budget  Act.  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  public  is  fed 
up  with  our  disregard  for  the  rules  we 
make  for  ourselves.  I  strongly  believe 
that  we  must  draw  a  line  of  fiscal  re- 
straint at  some  point,  and  I  think 
sending  this  bill  back  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  so  that  a  more 
reasonable  bill  might  be  reported  back 
is  a  step  in  that  direction.  Therefore,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  rule  and  to  send  this  bill 
back  to  committee. 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MoAKLEY]  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

My  colleagues,  I  think  that  it  is  very 
important  for  us  to  understand  why 
we  are  here  today,  why  this  supple- 
mental is  on  the  floor  in  the  first 
place.  One  of  the  main  reasons  is  this 
is  a  midcourse  correction,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  so  eloquently 
stated.  This  is  a  course  correction  that 
we  do  almost  every  year  to  determine 
exactly  what  our  spending  priorities 
and  needs  are  at  this  point  in  time  as 
against  the  money  that  we  have  allo- 
cated. 

Second,  and  as  importantly,  we  are 
here  because  the  President's  budget 
failed  to  include  money  for  some  of 
the  most  important  programs  that  the 
United  States  has  in  its  budget  proc- 
ess. Those  programs  are  veterans,  vet- 
erans' money  that  was  authorized  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
voted  on  not  only  by  the  Democrats, 
but  by  the  Republicans,  almost  $1.2 
billion  worth  not  put  in  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  war  on  drugs,  that  war  that 
all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  have  been 
talking  about  for  years  and  funding 
for  years,  that  has  been  given  lip  serv- 
ice only,  or  less,  by  succeeding  admin- 
istrations of  Reagan  and  Bush,  now 
has  been  put  out  in  the  open,  refused 
funding,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  homeless  fight;  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent himself  on  the  campaign  trail 
during  the  debate  stood  up  and  said, 
"I  fully  support  the  McKinney  bill." 
We  are  putting  the  money  in  to  fund 
this  bill  fully.  This  is  the  fight,  right 
here  on  this  floor,  where  the  homeless 
will  get  what  they  are  entitled  to, 
what  the  President  says  he  supported. 

Finally,  the  Japanese-American  rep- 
arations, which  this  House  voted  sig- 
nificantly to  endorse  and  fund;  it  is  a 
tragedy  that  this  President  chose  not 
to  fund  that  program. 

This  is  what  we  are  doing  here,  and 
with  the  Foley  approach  we  will  be 
doing  it  without  adding  any  money 
other  than  what  was  either  authorized 
or  what  ultimately  does  not  cost  a 
single  penny  in  additional  deficit  for 
discretionary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
for  this  time  so  that  I  might  respond 
to  the  distinguished,  but  unyielding, 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
whose  attention  I  was  not  able  to  at- 
tract during  the  debate. 

The  1987  summit  and  last  year's 
budget  resolution  provided  for  $299.5 


billion  in  BA.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations appropriates  budget  au- 
thority. They  appropriated  $298.8, 
within  700  million;  not  bad  for  govern- 
ment work  I  suggest.  However,  if  my 
colleagues  take  into  effect  the  Foley 
amendment,  they  will  knock  about 
$1.8  billion  out  of  that. 

Now  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  bad 
policy  necessarily  to  make  an  offset 
from  military  or  directly  from  domes- 
tic. What  I  said  was  the  Congress  is  re- 
pudiating the  agreement  that  it  swore 
to  uphold,  and,  if  we  are  not  going  to 
keep  our  word  and  if  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  going  to  tell  us 
we  should  not  keep  our  word,  the 
world  may  as  well  know  about  it  right 
now. 

D  1200 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  debate  on  this  rule,  it  is 
controversial.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  has  tried 
hard  to  work  out  a  compromise,  but 
there  has  been  no  compromise. 

The  bill  constitutes  a  violation  of 
the  bipartisan  agreement  that  was 
reached  both  with  the  Members  and 
with  the  administration,  and  if  the 
Foley  substitute  should  pass,  the  ad- 
ministration is  opposed  to  that. 

I  would  recommend  that  we  defeat 
the  rule.  In  the  event  that  the  rule  is 
passed.  I  suggest  that  we  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  vote  for  that 
motion.  If  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]  is  voted  upon,  I  would  recom- 
mend support  of  that  substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  majority  leader,  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  is  whether  it 
will  approve  this  rule.  I  would  aisk  the 
Members  to  consider  what  a  rule  is.  It 
is  a  resolution  providing  for  the  terms 
of  debate.  Now,  it  is  true  that  there 
are  going  to  be  issues  of  controversy 
when  we  consider  the  supplemental 
appropriations,  but  the  rule  fully  pro- 
vides for  the  House  to  resolve  that 
controversy. 

There  is  an  amendment  in  order  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte].  There  is  an  amendment 
in  order  by  me.  There  are  opportuni- 
ties for  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
exercise  their  full  rights  with  respect 
to  any  general  appropriation  bill, 
which  includes  motions  to  strike.  If 
there  are  things  in  the  supplemental 
that  Members  feel  are  inappropriate, 
move  to  strike  them,  and  let  the  House 
decide. 
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If  you  prefer  the  Conte  amendment 
to  the  Foley  amendment,  so-called, 
vote  for  the  Conte  amendment  and  try 
to  defeat  the  Foley  amendment.  That 
is  perfectly  appropriate  under  the 
rules;  but  to  defeat  the  rule  is  an  unto- 
ward and  destructive  effort  by  those 
who  oppose  the  rule  to  prevent  the 
House  from  deciding  this  issue. 

There  are  clearly,  as  everybody  real- 
izes, dire  urgent  supplemental  require- 
ments here  in  terms  of  taking  care  of 
the  problems  of  our  veterans  and  vet- 
erans' hospitals.  There  is  a  dire  emer- 
gency. Everybody  concedes  that. 

In  terms  of  implementing  the  war  on 
drugs,  there  is  a  dire  emergency,  and 
many  others,  including  problems  of 
law  enforcement  and  other  key  areas 
in  our  economy  and  National  Govern- 
ment. 

So  I  would  urge  Members  to  look  at 
this  issue,  and  first  of  all  a  vote  for  the 
rule  is  a  vote  to  let  the  House  decide 
these  issues,  and  on  the  question 
whether  this  bill  or  my  amendment 
provides  any  sort  of  mechanism  to 
breach  the  1987  summit  agreement, 
there  are  many  in  this  House  who  par- 
ticipated in  that  summit  agreement.  I 
would  certainly  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte], 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten],  and  others  who  were  par- 
ticipants. I  was  a  participant.  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  chairman  of 
that  effort.  I  can  assure  the  Members 
that  in  my  opinion  the  amendment 
does  not  breach  any  of  those  agree- 
ments. 

The  1987  reconciliation  bill.  Public 
Law  100-203.  set  military  spending  at 
$294  billion.  The  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  shows  1989  military  spending 
at  $298,255,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$4,255  billion. 

Even  if  the  Foley  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  resulting  appropriation 
will  be  well  within  the  summit  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  for  the 
rule. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  one  other  matter  that  I  think  is  very 
important  that  has  not  been  alluded 
too  much  in  the  debate  that  is  Includ- 
ed in  the  supplemental.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Forests, 
Family  Farms,  and  Energy  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  am  quite 
serious  about  and  I  think  we  need  very 
much  is  the  fact  that  there  is  almost 
no  money  in  the  Forest  Service  at  the 
present  time  to  fight  forest  fires,  and 
we  are  getting  near  the  season  for 
fires. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. There  are  urgent  emergency 
needs  here.  Let  us  let  the  House  decide 
this.  Let  us  bring  this  bill  before  the 
House.  Support  the  rule. 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the  rule. 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  do  so  reluctantly,  yet  I  must  because  it 
authorizes  us  to  take  up  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  that  violates  the  November 
1 987  summit  agreement. 

I  t)elieve  that  such  summit  agreements  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
are  very  useful.  They  enable  us  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world's  financial  markets  that  we 
do  indeed  have  a  plan  to  eliminate  our  budget 
deficits.  They  enable  us  to  perform  our  appro- 
priations work  in  a  timely  fashion.  But  they  will 
work  only  so  long  as  we  honor  them.  Once  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  Democratic  leadership 
will  enter  into  a  summit  agreement  one  day 
and  violate  it  on  a  subsequent  day,  the  useful 
device  is  destroyed.  The  appropriations  pro- 
posed by  the  Democratic  leadership  are  for 
worthy  causes  for  which  I  am  supportive,  yet 
collectively  they  violate  the  aforementioned 
agreement. 

If  we  wish  to  preserve  the  summit  process, 
we  must  vote  "no"  on  the  rule.  I  believe  that 
that  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  223,  nays 
198,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Beilenson 

Herman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clement 

Coelho 

Coleman  <TX) 

Conyers 

Costello 

Coyne 

Crockett 

de  la  Garza 


[Roll  No.  34] 

YEAS— 223 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray 


Guarini 

Hall  (TX) 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Long 


Lowey  (NY) 

Owens  (NY) 

Solarz 

Luken.  Thomas 

Owens  (UT) 

Staggers 

Man  ton 

Pallone 

SUllings 

Markey 

Panetta 

Stark 

Martin  (NY) 

Patterson 

Stokes 

Martinez 

Payne (NJ) 

Studds 

Matsui 

Payne  (VA) 

Swift 

Mavroules 

Pease 

Synar 

Mazzoii 

Pelosi 

Tanner 

McCloskey 

Perkins 

Tauzin 

McDermott 

Pickle 

Thomas  (GA) 

McHugh 

Poshard 

Torres 

McMillen  (MD) 

Price 

Torricelli 

McNulty 

Rahall 

Traficant 

Mfume 

Rangel 

Traxler 

Miller  (CA) 

Roe 

Udall 

MineU 

Rose 

Unsoeld 

Moakley 

Rostenkowski 

Valentine 

Mollohan 

Rowland  (GA) 

Vento 

Montgomery 

Roybal 

Visclosky 

Moody 

Russo 

Volkmer 

Morrison  (CT) 

Sabo 

Walgren 

Mrazek 

Sangmeister 

Waxman 

Murtha 

Savage 

Weiss 

Nagle 

Sawyer 

Wheat 

Natcher 

Scheuer 

Whitten 

Neal  (MA) 

Schroeder 

Williams 

Neal  (NO 

Schumer 

Wise 

Nowak 

Sikorski 

Wolpe 

Oakar 

Sisisky 

Wyden 

Oberstar 

Skaggs 

Yates 

Obey 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Yatron 

Olin 

Smith  (FL) 

Ortiz 

Smith  (lA) 
NAYS-198 

Archer 

Grant 

Myers 

Armey 

Green 

Nelson 

Aspln 

Gunderson 

Nielson 

Baker 

Hamilton 

Oxiey 

Ballenger 

Hammerschmidt  Packard 

Bartletl 

Hancock 

Parker 

Barton 

Hansen 

Parris 

Bates 

Hastert 

Pashayan 

Bennett 

Hefley 

Paxon 

Bentley 

Henry 

Penny 

Bereuter 

Herger 

Petri 

Bliley 

Hiler 

Pickett 

Boehlert 

HoUoway 

Porter 

Broomfield 

Hopkins 

Pursell 

Brown  (CO) 

Horton 

Quillen 

Buechner 

Houghton 

Ravenel 

Burming 

Hubbard 

Ray 

Burton 

Huckaby 

Regula 

Byron 

Hunter 

Rhodes 

Callahan 

Hutto 

Ridge 

Campbell  (CA) 

Hyde 

Rinaldo 

Chandler 

Inhofe 

Ritter 

dinger 

Ireland 

Roberts 

Coble 

Jacobs 

Robinson 

Coleman  (MO) 

James 

Rogers 

Combest 

Johnson  (CT) 

Rohrabacher 

Conte 

Kasich 

Roth 

Cooper 

Kolbe 

Roukema 

Coughlin 

Kyi 

Rowland  (CT) 

Cox 

Lagomarsino 

Saiki 

Craig 

Leach  (lA) 

Sarpalius 

Crane 

Lent 

Saxton 

Dannemeyer 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schaefer 

Darden 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schiff 

Davis 

Lightfoot 

Schneider 

DeLay 

Livingston 

Schuette 

DeWine 

Lloyd 

Schulze 

Dickinson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Sensenbrenner 

Doman  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Sharp 

Douglas 

Machtley 

Shaw 

Dreier 

Madigan 

Shays 

Duncan 

Marlenee 

Shumway 

Edwards  (OK) 

Martin  (ID 

Shuster 

Emerson 

McCollum 

Skeen 

English 

McCrery 

Skelton 

Fawell 

McCurdy 

Slattery 

Fields 

McDade 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Fish 

McEwen 

Smith  (MS) 

Frenzel 

McGrath 

Smith  (NE) 

Gallegly 

McMillan  (NO 

Smith  (NJ) 

Gallo 

Meyers 

Smith  (TX) 

Gekas 

Michel 

Smith  (VT) 

GiUmor 

Miller  (OH) 

Smith.  Denny 

Oilman 

Miller  (WA) 

(OR) 

Gingrich 

Molinari 

Smith.  Robert 

Goodling 

Moorhead 

(NH) 

Goss 

Morella 

Smith.  Robert 

Gradison 

Morrison  (WA) 

(OR) 

Grandy 

Murphy 

Snowe 
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Solomon 

Tmllon 

Watkins 

Spence 

Tmuke 

Weber 

Spratt 

Thomu(CA) 

Weldon 

StAngeland 

Upton 

Whittaker 

Steams 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson 

Stenholm 

Vucanovlch 

Wolf 

Stump 

Walker 

Wylle 

Sundqulst 

Walsh 

Youns  (AK) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Annunzio 

CoUlns 

Pepper 

Bateman 

Courter 

Richardson 

BUirmkis 

iUlKOH) 

Towns 

Clay 

McCandless 

Young  <FL> 

lic&n  Leader  and  your  colleagues  have  ac- 
corded me  through  the  years,  I  remain. 
Cordially. 

Alan  M.  Kranowitz. 


D  1226 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annunzio  for,  with  Mr.  McCandless 
against. 

Mrs.  Collins  for.  with  Mr.  Courter  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mr.  Bilirakis  against. 

Messrs.  DeLAY,  DARDEN,  and 
McCURDY  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING,  FINANCE  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  SIT 
TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  on  today  and 
tomorrow  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1278  while  the  House  is  meeting  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brdce).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


RESIGNATION  AS  FLOOR 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  MINORITY 

The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
nation as  floor  assistant  to  the  minori- 
ty: 
Omci  OP  TRK  Republican  Leader. 

HoDSE  OP  Representatives. 
Waahington,  DC,  April  26,  1989. 
Hon.  Jm  Wright, 

Speaker.   Hotue  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Please  accept  my  resig- 
nation as  Floor  Assistant  to  the  Minority, 
effective  close  of  business.  April  30.  1989. 

When  I  left  the  White  House  in  January 
to  return  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
genuinely  felt  that  I  was  •coming  home." 
While  my  tenure  has  been  far  shorter  than 
I  anticipated,  my  respect  and  affection  for 
this  institution  and  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  in  it  will  long  endure.  I  consider 
my  service  in  the  House  one  of  the  highest 
honors  and  most  esteemed  privileges  of  my 
professional  career. 

With  warmest  thanlcs  for  the  many  kind- 
neaaes  and  courtesies  which  you,  the  Repub- 


ALAN        M. 
MINORITY 


RESIGNATION  OF 
KRANOWITZ  AS 
FLOOR  ASSISTANT 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  because  we  have  just  laid 
down  before  the  House  the  resignation 
of  floor  assistant  to  the  minority,  Mr. 
Alan  Kranowitz.  so  well  known  to 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Alan  has  had  cumulatively  25  years 
of  Federal  service.  He  was  in  the  Ford 
White  House  for  2  years,  and  7  years 
as  the  assistant  to  one  of  our  former 
Members.  Tom  Loeffler  from  Texas,  4 
years  at  the  White  House  imder  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  and  3  of  those  years  in 
charge  of  the  House  legislative  team, 
and  1  as  assistant  to  the  President  in 
charge  of  the  entire  legislative  affairs 
operation. 

He  is  an  individual  who  has  acquit- 
ted himself  in  an  exemplary  fashion  in 
all  of  his  tenure  of  Federal  service, 
capped,  of  course,  now  as  one  of  our 
House  floor  assistants.  These  are  the 
kind  of  people  we  are  most  anxious  to 
attract  to  Government  service  to  serve 
as  our  right  hands  in  the  service  of  our 
great  country. 

I  just  want  to  offer  my  personal 
thanks  and  appreciation  and  congratu- 
lations to  Alan  Kranowitz  for  a  life 
well  spent  in  Federal  service,  and  wish 
him  well  in  his  retirement  to  the  out- 
side where,  yes.  maybe  there  is  a  little 
bit  more  money  to  be  made.  All  our 
best  to  his  wife.  Carol,  and  his  two 
sons,  Jeremy  and  David. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  lament  the  House's  loss.  A  friend  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  a  great  public  servant,  Alan  M. 
Kranowitz  is  leaving  the  Congress  to  join  the 
majority  of  Amencans  who  work  in  what  we 
call  the  real  world— the  private  sector  Alan 
has  worked  long  and  hard  for  his  values  and 
beliefs  in  two  of  our  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

After  graduating  from  Yale  University  in 
1963,  Alan  went  to  work  for  a  distinguished 
Memtjer  of  the  other  body.  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodo  as  an  executive  assistant. 

From  1971  to  1975,  he  served  as  Director 
of  Legislative  Affairs  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urt}an  Development. 

Following  that,  he  served  in  the  Ford  admin- 
istration as  an  assistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  from  1975 
to  1977. 

After  serving  two  Republican  Presidents 
with  the  utmost  in  professionalism  and  dedica- 
tion, Alan  returr>ed  to  the  other  body  from 

1977  to  1978  as  Director  of  Research  for  the 
Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  experience  and 
service  was  merely  a  prelude  for  some  of 
Alan's   greatest   work — work    that   began    in 

1978  here  in  the  House.  Alan  served  as  ad- 


ministrative assistant  to  a  friend  of  mine,  artd 
a  friend  of  this  House,  the  HorK>rable  Tommy 
Loeffler  of  Texas  from  1978  to  1984.  During 
his  time  in  the  House,  Alan  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  fine  political  strategist  arxl  a  hard- 
working Republican  staffer. 

So  distinguished  was  his  work  that  when  he 
left  the  House,  the  Reagan  administration 
quickly  secured  Alan's  services.  From  1985  to 
1 987  he  was  deputy  assistant  to  the  President 
for  House  liaison. 

His  work  with  the  House  was  so  effective 
that  in  1988  Alan  was  promoted  to  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Legislative  Affairs.  In  this 
job  Alan  was  responsible  for  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's relations  with  all  of  Congress. 
The  nature  of  this  job  obvk)usly  required 
son>eone  with  great  perception  and  sure  politi- 
cal instincts.  Alan  was  the  right  man  for  the 
job.  He  completed  difficult  assignments  on 
issues  ranging  from  the  Nicaraguan  Contras 
to  the  budget  and  a  wide  range  of  domestic 
concerns. 

In  1989,  Alan  returned  to  the  House  as  floor 
assistant  to  the  then-Republican  whip,  Dick 
Cheney  of  Wyomir>g.  The  Republican  Confer- 
ence was  happy  to  have  Alan  back  in  the 
House,  working  for  our  side  of  the  aisle.  Un- 
fortunately, this  arrangement  was  not  to  last. 

Well,  everyone  knows  what  happened  to 
Dick  Cheney.  He  now  serves  his  country  as 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Our  Republican  leader,  the  Honorable  Bob 
Michel  asked  Alan  to  stay  on  as  his  floor  as- 
sistant. Alan  has  done  so,  and  served  the  Re- 
publican leadership  well  durirtg  a  period  of 
transitk)n. 

Now,  as  I  said,  Alan  is  moving  on  to  a  worid 
with  normal  hours,  and  undoubtedly  a  more 
normal  clientele.  He  is  joining  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wholesale  Distributors  here  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Alan  Kranowitz,  you  will  be  missed  by  your 
friends  here  in  the  Congress.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  we  will  not  lose  touch  with  you.  We 
all  look  forward  to  a  continuing  relationship 
with  one  of  the  Congress"  dearest  friends  and 
ablest  servants. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
add  my  name  to  the  growing  list  of  Members 
applauding  the  service  of  Alan  Kranowitz.  His 
presence  will  certainly  t>e  missed  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

During  the  past  25  years,  Alan  has  provided 
sage  counsel  and  leadership  to  twth  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. He  has  taken  on  each  new  assignment 
with  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  I  have  mixed  feel- 
ings about  his  leaving  public  life  for  on  one 
hand,  I  am  happy  for  him  and  his  family,  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  feel  that  he  will  be  hard  to 
replace. 

Mixed  emotions  aside,  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  be  successful  in  the  private  sector.  My 
only  concern  is  that  this  is  Alan's  fourth  new 
position  in  about  as  many  months  and  I  am 
not  alone  in  wondering  why  he  can't  hold 
down  a  steady  job.  But  I  guess  when  we  re- 
flect on  where  he  has  worked  over  the  past 
25  years,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  none  of  his 
jobs  have  been  steady. 

Alan,  good  luck  in  the  world  of  normal  hours 
ar>d  t)etter  wages.  Your  work  on  our  behalf 
will  be  missed  here  in  the  House,  but  I  know 
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this  is  not  the  end  of  your  long  association 
with  this  body  or  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time 
today  to  honor  Mr.  Alan  Kranowitz,  a  great 
friend  of  this  institution  who  is  leaving  Con- 
gress in  order  to  join  the  private  sector.  After 
25  years  of  public  service,  Alan  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  Members  of  both  parties. 

The  Memtjers  of  this  body  came  to  know 
Alan  very  well  in  his  25  years  of  Federal  serv- 
ice. His  distinguished  career  includes  2  years 
in  the  Ford  administration;  7  years  as  the  as- 
sistant to  one  of  our  former  Memt)ers,  Tom 
Loeffler  from  Texas;  and  4  years  in  the 
Reagan  administration— 2  years  as  deputy  as- 
sistant to  the  President  for  House  liaison  and 
1  year  as  assistant  to  the  President  for  legisla- 
tive affairs.  In  1989.  Alan  returned  to  the 
House  in  his  most  recent  position  as  floor  as- 
sistant to  the  minority.  Unfortunately,  his 
tenure  has  been  short  lived. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  offer  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  Alan  Kranowitz  for  time 
well  spent  in  Federal  service  and  wish  him  the 
best  in  his  new  pursuits.  It  is  not  often  that  we 
find  someone  as  dedicated  to  public  service 
as  Alan  and  his  resignation  is  indeed  a  great 
loss  for  this  institution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  place  into  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing remarks  made  on  behalf  of  Alan 
Kranowitz,  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  my  pred- 
ecessor. Alan  is  a  real  asset  to  this  country, 
and  I  wish  him  the  best  as  he  pursues  his  new 
career: 

Remarks  by  Former  Representative  Tom 
loeftler  on  alan  kranowitz 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  very  best  leader- 
ship aides  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
our  own  Alan  M.  Kranowitz.  is  leaving  us  to 
pursue  a  new  career  as  senior  vice  president 
for  government  relations  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wholesaler-Distributors.  In  as- 
sociation with  my  former  colleagues.  I  want 
to  congratulate  him  on  a  distinguished 
career  In  public  service  and  wish  him  the 
best  of  luck  in  his  new  position. 

For  the  past  25  years.  Alan  faithfully 
served  our  party  and  our  government  in  a 
variety  of  roles.  After  graduating  from  Yale 
in  1963.  Alan  went  to  work  for  his  home 
state  senator.  Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecticut, 
where  he  spent  six  years  as  his  executive  as- 
sistant and  administrative  assistant. 

From  1971-1975.  Alan  was  director  of 
Senate  liaison  for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  then  spent 
two  years  as  assistant  director  for  legislative 
affairs  at  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  during  the  Ford  Administration. 

Alan  was  the  director  of  the  Senate  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  from  1977-1978 
and  joined  my  office  as  chief  of  staff  in 
1979.  In  1985.  President  Reagan  appointed 
Alan  deputy  assistant  for  legislative  affairs 
in  charge  of  the  White  House  liaison  team 
with  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1988, 
the  President  appointed  him  as  his  chief 
lobbyist  with  Congress. 

Since  leaving  the  White  House  earlier  this 
year,  Alan  served  in  ranking  leadership  staff 
positions  with  former  Republican  Whip 
Dick  Cheney  and  Republican  Leader  Bob 
Michel.  President  Reagan  also  appointed 
Alan  to  a  five-year  term  on  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council. 

Alan's  dedication  to  his  work,  his  knowl- 
edge of  House  and  Senate  legislative  proce- 
dures, his  personal  relationships  with  so 
many  members  of  both  parties  here,  made 


him  truly  a  unique  individual  who's  pres- 
ence will  be  missed.  Whether  on  Capitol  Hill 
working  in  the  Congress  or  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  working  for  the  President,  Alan 
always  brought  his  high  standards  to  the 
job  at  hand. 

One  of  those  standards  was  Alan's  ada- 
mant refusal  to  seek  publicity  for  himself. 
He  was  more  interested  in  having  the  credit 
from  the  fruits  of  his  latK>r  go  to  his  boss. 
That  was  his  satisfaction.  But  everyone  who 
worked  with  him  knew  his  value  and  re- 
spected him  for  the  professional  manner  in 
which  he  always  conducted  himself.  No  one 
knows  this  better  or  appreciates  it  more 
than  me. 

Alan  Kranowitz  epitomizes  the  l)est  in 
American  government— a  bright,  capable, 
untiring  public  servant.  Now,  after  25  years 
of  service,  we  are  sorry  to  see  him  leave 
public  service  yet  pleased  that  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  him.  Our  best 
wishes  extend  to  his  lovely  wife,  Carol,  and 
to  his  two  sons,  Jeremy  and  David. 

Alan  and  I  had  an  expression  that  we  used 
with  one  another  to  indicate  a  job  well  done 
and  as  I  bid  farewell  to  his  government 
career— at  least  for  the  moment— I  want  to 
say,  "Alan,  you  sure  looked  good  on  that 
horse!" 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  an  individual  who 
has  given  so  much  to  Members  through  his 
sen/ice  as  floor  assistant.  I  speak  of  Mr.  Alan 
Kranowitz.  His  dedication  and  commitment  in 
this  capacity,  as  well  as  his  history  of  Federal 
service,  are  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  Kranowitz  resignation  as  floor  assistant 
to  the  minority  comes  to  me,  and  I  am  certain 
to  my  colleagues,  as  a  loss  inevitable  with 
personnel  of  such  professional  aptitude,  intel- 
lect, and  dependability.  It  is  in  the  normal 
course  of  one's  life  that  one  must  move  on  to 
"bigger  and  better  things."  He  has  certainly 
proven  this  theory  to  be  true. 

I  know  I  will,  personally,  miss  Alan  as  I  have 
counted  on  him  so  much  in  the  past.  He  has 
given  our  Government  many  years  of  out- 
standing Federal  service  and  I  commend  him 
for  that.  I  give  him  my  personal  thanks  and 
wish  him  and  his  family  the  best  of  luck  in  the 
future. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  in  warmly  saluting 
Alan  M.  Kranowitz,  a  constituent  in  my  Eighth 
Congressional  District  in  Maryland,  upon  his 
retirement  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Alan  Kranowitz  has  worn  many  hats  in  his 
career.  His  quarter  century  of  distinguished 
service  includes  2  years  in  the  Ford  White 
House  as  Director  of  Legislative  Affairs  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 7  years  as  administrative  assistant  to 
former  Representative  Loeffler,  and  4  years  at 
the  White  House  under  President  Reagan. 
During  3  of  those  years,  Alan  served  as 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  House 
Liaison,  in  charge  of  Vne  House  legislative 
team. 

His  work  with  the  House  was  so  effective 
that  Alan  was  promoted  in  1988  to  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Legislative  Affairs.  In  this 
role.  Alan  was  responsible  for  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's relations  with  all  of  Congress. 
Most  recently,  Alan  served  as  minority  floor 
assistant  to  Dick  Cheney.  Republican  whip 
until  his  recent  appointment  as  Secretary  of 
Defense. 


Alan's  professionalism,  competence,  dedi- 
cation, and  integrity  will  be  missed.  I  would 
like  to  wish  Alan  the  best  of  luck  with  his 
future  endeavors  with  the  National  Association 
of  Wholesale  Distributors.  As  Shakespeare 
noted:  "The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  fiis 
way." 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  resigna- 
tion and  recent  departure  of  Alan  Kranowitz 
as  minority  floor  assistant,  I  add  to  that  of  my 
colleagues  my  own  praise  and  thanks  for  the 
years  of  fine  service  rendered.  I  am  particular- 
ly grateful  for  those  years  of  service  which 
Alan  so  faithfully  gave  in  various  capacities  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  first  met  Alan  when  he  worked  for  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Tommy  Loeffler.  Alan 
always  conducted  himself  with  dignity,  percep- 
tion, and  sure  political  instinct.  His  service  to 
his  party  and  country  have  been  marked  with 
integrity,  devotion,  arnj  loyalty.  He  will  t>e 
greatly  missed  by  all  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him  and  work  with  him.  He  remains  as 
an  example  of  the  truly  dedicated  and  decent 
public  servant. 

Again,  I  offer  my  personal  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation, and  wish  Alan  continued  success 
in  both  his  personal  life  and  his  new  profes- 
sional challenges  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wholesale  Distributors  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  behalf  of  the 
service  of  Alan  Kranowitz. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objectiorL 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  2072,  a  bill  making  dire  emergen- 
cy supplemental  appropriations  and 
transfers,  urgent  supplementals,  and 
correction  enrollment  errors  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  and  that  I  be  permitted  to 
include  extraneous  and  tabular  mate- 
rial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DIRE  EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
TRANSFERS,  URGENT  SUPPLE- 
MENTALS.  AND  CORRECTING 
ENROLLMENT  ERRORS  ACT  OP 
1989 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bruce).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
135  and  rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
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Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  2072. 

D  1230 

IH  THK  COMM ITTSE  Ot  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2072)  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  and 
tranfers.  urgent  supplementals,  and 
correcting  enrollment  errors  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Glickman  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten  1. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  essential  or  else  we 
do  not  have  any  of  the  funds  made 
available  that  are  so  vitally  needed. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  every  effort  was  made  to  protect 
the  House.  All  the  debate  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  seemed  to  try  to  pull 
together  things  which  are  very,  very 
different.  There  are  three  divisions 
which  they  group  together,  when  that 
is  not  the  case  at  all. 

We  do  have  the  dire  urgent  supple- 
mental items.  We  have  others  that  are 
urgent  and  desirable  where  we  cut 
back  and  transferred  existing  funds 
which  does  not  increase  the  budget 
deficit  whatsoeve  -. 

Then  we  have  other  items  that  will 
never  be  available  unless  increased 
income  comes  from  taxes  or  otherwise. 
But  it  does  let  us  have  a  chance  to  pro- 
tect the  House  in  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  very  proud  of 
our  record  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

We  are  $187.6  billion  below  the  Pres- 
idential requests  since  1945.  We  are 
$16.1  billion  below  President  Reagan's 
requests  since  1981. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  seen  to  it 
that  vital  programs  have  gone  for- 
ward. These  accomplishments  have 
not  been  based  on  assumptions  or  hal- 
lucinations. They  are  based  on  hear- 
ings from  an  average  of  4,500  wit- 
nesses over  an  average  of  150  hearing 
days  and  printed  in  90,000  pages  of 
hearings  each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  on 
Appropriations  was  requested  to  ap- 
prove a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  by  the  President  in  his  message  of 
April  3.  The  committee  considered 
that  other  items  also  qualified  as  dire 


emergencies,  and  still  others  are 
deemed  essential  by  the  committee  to 
meet  urgent  needs  if  offsets  are  made 
or  if  additional  revenues  are  made 
available. 

Thus  on  April  18,  1989,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  reported  the 
bill,  H.R.  2072,  a  bill  of  three  parts.  I 
call  your  attention  again  to  the  three 
parts  of  the  bill  which  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  tend  to  put  together: 

First,  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  and  transfers:  second, 
urgent  supplementals  only,  one.  upon 
agreement  by  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees to  a  reduction  of  existing  funds 
to  offset  such  expenditure  or,  two,  ad- 
ditional receipts  to  the  Treasury  to 
offset  such  expenditures  are  made; 
and  third,  corrections  of  enrollment 
errors,  which  is  necessary. 

May  I  point  out  again,  and  I  wish 
you  would  all  listen  to  this,  with  re- 
gards to  drugs,  the  language  provides 
that  the  funds  remain  available  until 
expended,  which  leaves  this  item  open 
to  agreement  by  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

Any  reduction  in  drugs  here  means 
you  are  lowering  the  ceiling  on  what  is 
available. 

May  I  say  again  that  the  language 
that  is  written  here  requires  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  the  Congress  to 
agree  on  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds.  I  think  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  we  never  have  faced 
anything  one-tenth  as  serious  as  the 
drug  situation.  It  shows  up  in  AIDS,  it 
shows  up  in  murders,  it  shows  up  in 
everywhere  you  look.  What  we  want  to 
be  sure  from  this  side  is  that  there  is  a 
ceiling  high  enough  to  do  that  which 
the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  may  agree  is 
necessary.  Any  effort  here  to  defeat 
this  bill  or  defeat  the  provision  for 
drugs  would  certainly  be  shortsighted 
and  would  again  be  just  lowering  the 
ceiling  on  what  is  possible  at  a  time 
when  you  need  everything  in  sight. 

Attention  has  not  been  paid  enough 
here  to  the  funds  in  here  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  That  money  is  essen- 
tial to  their  activity.  There  are  certain 
things  there  as  far  as  hiring  prosecu- 
tors, paying  jurors,  all  those  things 
that  go  with  justice,  those  funds  are 
going  to  have  to  be  available  or  you 
will  be  unable  to  carry  out  the  laws 
that  we  have  in  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  fiscal  year  1989  require- 
ments which  provide  for  supplemen- 
tals in  the  event  of  a  dire  emergency. 

Funds  in  title  I  of  this  bill  are  for: 
First,  dire  emergencies  and  therefore 
do  not  have  to  be  offset;  second,  man- 
datory programs  which  do  not  require 
offsets:  and,  third,  accounts  which  are 
offset  by  transfers. 

So  the  bill  is  in  three  parts,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  press  and  others  to 
try  to  group  them  together. 


Funds  in  title  II  of  the  bill  are  pro- 
vided only  under  the  terms  of  the  gen- 
eral provision  found  on  page  36  of  the 
bill  which  states: 

Funds  provided  in  this  title  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  or  expenditure,  only 
(1)  upon  agreement  by  House  and  Senate 
conferees  to  a  reduction  of  existing  funds  to 
offset  such  expenditures,  or  (2)  additional 
receipts  to  the  Treasury  to  offset  such  ex- 
penditures are  made. 

This  provision  will  cause  title  II  to 
be  deficit  neutral  and  will  protect  the 
House  in  any  conference. 

Thus,  the  accounts  funded  in  this 
bill,  upon  presentation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, will  meet  the  guidelines  we  have 
previously  agreed  upon. 

This  bill  was  the  product  of  exten- 
sive committee  hearings  and  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  dire  emergencies 
caused  by  the  epidemic  of  drug  abuse 
and  the  problems  facing  the  homeless. 
The  bill  provides  funding  to  continued 
much-needed  medical  care  for  our  Na- 
tion's veterans,  firefighting  funds  to 
protect  our  national  forests,  funding 
for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram, and  funds  to  address  the  Japa- 
nese-American internments  during 
World  War  II. 

The  contents  of  the  titles  included 
in  the  bill  follow: 

Title  I— Dire  Emergency  Supplementals 
and  Transfers: 

Chapter  I— Emergency  Drug  Funding: 

Subchapter  A— Commerce-Justice-State. 

Subchapter  B— Treasury-Postal  Service. 

Chapter  II— Judicial  Retirement  Fund. 

Chapter  III— Corps  of  Engineers,  Civil 
Energy  Programs. 

Chapter  IV— Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance: International  Peacekeeping  Activi- 
ties. 

Chapter  V— Forest  Firefighting:  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  Limitation. 

Chapter  VI— Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance: 

Foster  Care  and  Adoption  Assistance. 

Rehabilitation  Services  and  Handicapped 
Research. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 

Prescription  Drug  Payment  Review  Com- 
mission. 

Chapter  VII— Payments  to  Widows  and 
Heirs  of  Deceased  Members  of  Congress. 

Chapter  VIII— Agricultural  Marketing 
Service: 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  PMnd. 

Chapter  IX— Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion: 

Installation  and  Use  of  Explosive  Detec- 
tion Equipment. 

Chapter  X— Department  of  the  Treasury: 

IRS— Processing  Tax  Returns. 

IRS— Investigation,  Collection,  and  Tax- 
payer Service. 

Chapter  XI— VA  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sions: 

VA  Readjustment  Benefits. 

VA  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund. 

VA  Medical  Care. 

Court  of  Veterans  Appeals. 

Homeless  Programs. 

EPA,  Salaries  and  Expenses. 

EPA,  Abatement.  Control  and  Compli- 
ance. 

EPA.  Hazardous  Substance  Superf  und. 
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NASA.  Research  and  ProKram  Manage-  Senate  amendment  to  major  supplemental  sistance,  and  $126  million  for  trade  ad- 

ment.  appropriations  ftt/is— Continued  justment  assistance.  No  one  disputes 

Title  II— Urgent  Supplemental  Appropria-  Senate  those, 

tions:  amendments  Second,  the  administration  asked  for 

Chapter  I-NOAA.  Operations,  Research,  98th    Congress.    1st    Session;    H.R.  ^  fg^  discretionary  items:  $303  million 

and  Facilities:  3069-Making  supplemental  appro-  ,       „ .   mpHipal  rarp-  $2S0  million  for 

Dept.  of  Justice.  Legal  Activities.                         priations  for  fiscal  year  1983 254  |°r  Y^^.^lf , '^,f  „P«r-;  forV«t^!rlr«infl 

U.S  Attorneys.  Salaries  and  Expenses.  98th    Congress.    2d    Session:    H.R.  the  COSt  of  last  year  s  forest  fires.  $100 

Japanese  Interment  Fund.  6040-Making  supplemental  appro-  million  for  Soviet  and  Other  refugees, 

FBI,  Salaries  and  Expenses.                                priations  for  fiscal  year  1984 216  $125  million  by  transfer  for  peacekeep- 

Courts  of  Appeals.  District  Courts,  and  99th    Congress.    1st    Session;    H.R.  ing    in    southwest    Africa,    and    some 

Other  Judicial  Services.  Salaries  and  Ex-  2577-Making  supplemental  appro-  smaller   items.    All    would    have   been 

penses.  priations  for  fiscal  year  1985  ...              341  offset  by  reductions  in  1989  spending 

Defender  services.  ''4M5''MakTn1supplementa"-ap"ro:  levels  in  certain  domestic  programs. 

Administrative  Office  of  US  Courts.  Siat7om  for  filial  yeTr?986                   224  The  committee  took  that  $2.3  billion 

Federal  Judicial  Center,  Salaries  and  Ex-  ^ooth    C^nSeJs    tst"^  lesLlon;"  H.r:  in  mandatory  items,  it  took  the  $700 

"^iJi^ttfi^^  AH«,i„ic.rat,nn  WArtprai  «?hin  vi  1827-Making  supplemcnUl  appro-  million,  rejected  the  offsets,  and  pro- 

na^Hn^^md                                                     P"*"*"^  ^°'  ^^'^^  ^^'''  ^^8'' ""  cceded  to  add  an  additional  $2  billion 

rcc  Salar^s  and  Expenses  ^??*J?,  ^.T^^^^^'^   ^^^'°"'    ^^  i"  spending.  It  more  than  doubled  the 

SlaSr  Sl^Lt  SlnrkplrrriluoTfrfi^^i  JotaJ  cost  of  the  bill  and  quadrupled 

Chapter  II— Department  of  Defense.  Ad-  y^^j.  ^ggg     "^"^                                          25  the  level  of  discretionary  spending. 

ministrative  Provisions.                                                       llli  i  !!r*r_«,^^r  7-^  tu^^^  The  largest  item  added  was  for  addi- 

Chapter  Ill-Department  of  the  Interior  Unless  we  make  reference  to  those  ^.^^^j  antidrug  programs,  $823  million, 
and  Related  Agencies-General  Provisions.  ^ere  and  then  in  the  conference   it  is  j^j^^ily   in   the  Commerce.   Justice. 
Chapter  IV-FAA.  Aircraft  Purchase  Loan  doubtful  whether  we  will  be  able  to  g          J               important  to  realize 
Guarantee.  protect  your  interests.  amount   eoes   well   bevond 
Chapter  V-OPM.  Salaries  and  Expenses.  Again  this  bill  is  in  three  parts.  We  *■""   '^"'^^  amount   goes   weii    oeyona 
Chapter  Vl-Housing  Programs.   Rental  have  lived  within  the  limits  despite  even  what  was  called  for  in  last  fall  s 
Assistance:  the  efforts  of  our  colleagues  on  the  drug    bi      authorization.    It    includes 
Community  Development  Grants.  other   side   and   the   press   to   try   to  *^^^   million   in   fiscal   year    1990   re- 
NSF.  Research  and  Related  Activities.  crrnnn  th*»m  tn^pthpr  quests,  $50  million  that  would  other- 
Title  lII-Technical  Enrollment  Correc-  ^'^"e  hav^a  good  bill  and  I  hope  we  wise  have  been  added  in  1990.  and  $85 
tions.  vniir  <;nnnort  million  that  Congress  decided  not  to 
Title  IV-General  Provisions.  Mr  Sman  I  re^e^  fund  in  its  regular  bill  last  year.  In 
May    I    say    that    unless    this    bill  ^j      '  ^.^^          '  this  sense,  the  bill  is  clearly  a  gimmick 
passes,  none  of  these  funds  will  be  ^.^^^    CHAIRMAN    The    gentleman  ^°  move   1990  budget  authority  into 
available.                                 ,    ,v,    f    .  from  Mississippi   [Mr.  Whitten]   has  .^^89,  to  provide  room  for  more  spend- 
I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  consumed  8  minutes.  '"^  '"  ^^^^-  ^"'  beyond  that  there  was 
that  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  j^j.   cONTE   Mr   Chairman,  I  yield  "°  judgment  exercised.  It  was  just- 
Appropriations    do    not    require    ger-  niyself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  stick  in  whatever  you  can;  not  what  is 
maneness.  There  is  no  way  to  have  j^j.  chairman  first  let  me  say  what  needed  or  what  programs  are  running 
gotten  through  the  Committee  on  Ap-  ^  g^ekt  honor  it' is  to  serve  on  the  Ap-  short  of. 

propriations  the  one  or  two  items  that  propriations  Committee,  amd  to  have  Also  added  was  $350  million  in  addi- 

each  person  is  for.  Our  rules  provide  ^he    privilege    of    working    with    the  tional  firefighting  costs;  $250  million 

that  all  amendments  are  available,  are  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dean  for     Japanese-American     internment 

recognizable  in  the  committee,  can  be  gf  the  House.  Jamie  Whitten.  payments,  another  item  requested  for 

entertained      without      germaneness.  j^t  me  also  say  how  much  I  enjoy  1990:  $153  million  for  the  McKinney 

That  is  on  the  theory  that  everybody  working  with  the  members  of  the  com-  Homeless  Act,  programs  for  which  the 

is  entitled  to  be   heard  some   place,  mittee.  and  how  much  I  value  their  President   requested   full    funding   in 

somewhere,  somehow.  friendship  and  cooperation.  The  Ap-  1990;  $88  million  for  public  housing 

Your  Committee  on  Appropriations,  propriations  Committee  is  the  hardest  authority  subsidies;  $75  million  for  the 

I  repeat  again,  worked  hard  to  bring  working,   most   dedicated,   committee  Federal  Aviation  Administration;  and 

you  those  things  it  absolutely  must,  there  is.  in  my  opinion.  It's  a  rare  situ-  an  additional  $45  million  for  VA  medi- 

which  are  accepted  imder  the  agree-  ation  and  an  unpleasant  one  for  me  cal  care. 

ment  we  had  between  the  House  and  that  involves  conflict  with  the  chair-  Imagine,  all  these  items  coming  at  a 

the  Senate  and  the  President.  man  and  other  members.  I  look  for-  time    supposedly    of    fiscal    restraint. 

We  have   those   other   funds   made  ward  to  moving  quickly  to  more  pleas-  This  was  Christmas  in  April.  And  no 

possible  by  transferring  existing  funds  amt  issues  than  this  supplemental.  offsets;   $5   billion   in  new  spending, 

for  their  use.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2072  is  a  bill  the  What  happened  to  the  concept  of  dire 

May  I  say  this  has  to  do  with  trying  excitement  of  which  is  only  hinted  at  emergency? 

to  protect  us  in  the  Senate  conference,  by  its  title,  the  Dire  Emergency  Sup-  If   sticking    1990   funding   into   the 

I  put  in  the  Record  here  just  how  plemental  Appropriations  and  Trans-  1989  supplemental  to  free  up  funding 

many   amendments  we   have   had   to  fers.  Urgent  Supplementals.  and  Cor-  in  other  areas  is  dire,  then  I  light  my 

face  in  meetings  with  the  Senate  on  recting  Enrollment  Errors  Act.  1989.  cigars  with  four  alarm  fires,  you're  all 

supplementals.  The  title  has  everything  in  it  but  the  millionaires,  and  the  end  is  near. 

.  ,  kitchen  sink,  and  so  does  the  bill.  I  remember  the  budgeteers.  hearing 

Senate  amendment  to  major  supplemental  Under  the  budget  summit  agreement  about  what  we  were  up  to.  speaking 

appropriations  bills  ^^  ^^^^j    ^j^g  ^j^jy  supplementals  that  out-No  Silvio,  don't  let  it  happen. 

Senate  ^^  ^^.^  supposed  to  propose  are  for  Why  are  we  sitting  in  these  endless 

«L»«  ■          "'"«'"'''««'*  jjjre  emergencies.  And  the  administra-  budget  meetings  if  there's  no  fiscal 

^''^^.  „*^  w  ^■'^f^'       *■   p*^*°"',  ^•^-  tion  submitted  a  pretty  slim  list  of  re-  discipline  exercised  in  carrying  out  the 

furth*e^Sn"tinu!ng''ipprop^ati^  Quests.    First,    some    big    mandatory  budget  agreements. 

[or  f^al  yelr  1981   ^PP'^^"*^"*"^       433  items  like:  $892  million  for  guaranteed  And  in  this  case,  they  were  right. 

97th    Congress     2d    Session-    H.R.  student  loans;  $854  million  for  veter-  We  had  spent  all  the  money  allocat- 

6863— Making  supplemental  appro-  ans  compensation  and  benefits;  $423  ed   under   the   302   process   last   fall, 

priations  for  fiscal  year  1982 183  million  for  foster  care  and  adoption  as-  when  we  provided  nearly  $1  billion  to 
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provide  a  supplemental,  as  part  of  last 
fall's  continuing  resolution  substitute, 
the  antidrug  bill.  In  spending  that 
money  we  also  exceeded  the  totals  in 
the  budget  summit  agreement.  And 
the  projected  deficit  was  well  above 
the  Gramm-Rudman  target  for  1989. 

So  here  we  came  with  a  mammoth 
new  spending  measure,  to  break  the 
bank  that  was  already  broke,  making  a 
mockery  of  the  budget  deficit  reduc- 
tion negotiations  underway. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  I  tried 
making  suggestions  for  specific  cuts 
that  could  be  used  to  offset  the  in- 
creases—like $515  million  for  the  space 
station  that  was  sitting  there  fenced 
off  luitil  May  15.  Beyond  making  spe- 
cific offsets,  there  are  only  two  other 
alternatives— you  either  cut  some  of 
the  fat  out  or  you  cut  across  the 
board. 

None  of  those  are  particularly  at- 
tractive if  you've  got  too  much  spend- 
ing in  the  bill  to  start  with— the  cuts 
or  offsets  will  be  large  and  painful. 
But  the  Republicans  on  the  commit- 
tee, God  bless  them,  dug  in  and  went 
to  work.  We  spent  2  hours  at  the 
White  House  last  week,  trying  to  come 
up  with  a  compromise  that  preserves 
the  dire  supplementals,  postpones 
spending  on  programs  slated  for  an  in- 
crease next  year,  and  has  as  small  an 
offset  as  possible. 

We  got  the  President  to  agree  that 
the  veterans  medical  care  was  such  an 
emergency  that  it  justified  spending 
new  money  without  an  offset.  This 
was  and  is  a  tough  fought  compromise. 

We  were  right.  This  bill  was,  and  is, 
too  big  to  swallow.  The  leadership  on 
the  other  side  finally  admitted  it. 

And  so  they've  come  up  with  their 
own  proposal,  the  Foley  amendment. 
There's  no  big  showdown  here.  This 
isn't  Conte  versus  Foley.  We've  won  90 
percent  of  the  bittle,  which  is  to  get 
people  to  realize  you  can't  shovel  all 
this  money  out  there  at  this  time  and 
in  this  place.  It's  got  to  come  from 
somewhere. 

So  then  you've  got  to  figure  out 
where  the  money  comes  from.  It's  one 
of  those  questions  with  multiple  op- 
tions where  none  of  the  options  are 
particularly  appealing.  Foley  keeps 
the  whole  bloated  thing  and  takes  it 
out  of  Defense,  which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  they  lost  the  White  House  last 
time  around,  I  think.  Conte  tries  to 
pare  it  down,  gets  the  White  House 
OK  to  spend  some  new  money  without 
offset,  and  tries  to  keep  the  offset  on 
domestic  discretionary  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. It  has  one  advantage  that  Foley 
doesn't.  It  will  be  signed.  Which  means 
the  veterans  will  get  their  medical 
care. 

But  we've  gotten  ourselves  into  a 
mess  here.  And  we've  now  got  to  dig 
our  way  out.  With  a  little  more  coop- 
eration between  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  on  the  conunittee,  this 
could  have  been  worked  out.  I'm  sorry 


that  the  House  has  gotten  caught  up 
in  this.  I  hope  the  committee  has 
learned  something  from  this  experi- 
ence. 

But  I  think  the  Republicans  have 
won  a  victory  with  the  realization  that 
there  is  no  free  lunch.  Now  we've  just 
got  to  come  up  with  a  credit  card  to 
pay  for  this  banquet,  one  that  will 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  credit  man- 
ager. 

And  meanwhile,  the  veteran  out 
there  is  still  waiting  for  health  care. 
It's  a  shame. 

COMMERCE.  JUSTICE,  STATE.  AND  THE  JUDICIARY 

The  bill  includes  $725,579,000  for 
emergency  drug  funding,  compared  to 
$350  million  in  the  Conte  substitute. 
The  main  difference  between  the  two 
approaches  is  that  the  Conte  substi- 
tute concentrates  on  funding  as  much 
of  the  unfunded  portions  of  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  as  fiscally  and 
programatically  possible,  while  the 
committee  bill  reaches  into  every  pos- 
sible nook  and  cranny  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  bureaucracy  for  places 
to  spend  money  on  drugs. 

The  Conte  substitute  funds  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  unfunded  parts  of 
last  fall's  drug  bill.  Funds  are  included 
for  personnel  for  the  FBI.  the  DEA. 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  U.S.  Marshals,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  and  State  and  local  drug 
grants. 

The  committee  bill  not  only  funds 
the  drug  bill,  it  drags  out  $85  million 
for  1989  requests  that  Congress,  in  its 
widsom,  declined  to  fund  last  year,  it 
brings  forward  into  1989  $148  million 
worth  of  1990  requests  in  order  to  cir- 
cumvent the  budget  summit  and 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings,  and  finally, 
it  funds  nearly  $50  million  for  pro- 
grams not  even  requested  in  1990.  It's 
a  grab  bag. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  get  serious  and 
sensible  about  drug  funds.  We  cannot 
afford,  nor  is  it  wise,  to  continue  to 
duck  this  national  crisis  by  throwing 
money  at  it  indiscriminately.  We  are 
now  spending  500  percent  more  on 
Federal  drugs  law  enforcement  and 
abuse  than  we  did  in  1981.  We  haven't 
been  pikers;  we  have  provided  the 
dough. 

Has  the  situation  improved?  Are 
drugs  harder  to  get?  Are  the  streets 
safer?  Are  there  fewer  addicts  today? 

One  thing  we  may  have  accom- 
plished is  that  we  are  lowering  the  un- 
employment rate  by  creating  thou- 
sands of  new  law  enforcement  posi- 
tions at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels.  What  are  we  doing  here? 

As  part  of  the  drug  bill,  we  charged 
the  drug  czar  with  taking  a  good  and 
thorough  look  at  what  we  are  doing. 
We  gave  him  6  months  to  come  back 
and  tell  us  what  is  working  and  what 
is  not.  I  suspect  that  more  weight  is 
going  to  be  given  to  the  latter  part  of 
that  question. 


But  the  point  is  that  we  are  going  to 
dump  more  millions  into  programs 
which  are  not  working  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  before  we  even  get  the  report 
of  the  drug  czar.  That  makes  no  sense. 
That's  just  lock-step  spending. 

You  are  not  fooling  anyone.  Your 
constituents  know  what  is  happening 
on  their  streets  and  to  their  kids.  They 
want  some  new  ideas,  not  just  more  of 
the  same,  which  hasn't  worked. 

As  of  the  end  of  March,  halfway 
through  the  fiscal  year,  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  funds  we  appropriated 
for  antidrug  programs  remained  unob- 
ligated in  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Treasury,  which  would  receive  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  funds  in  the  commit- 
tee bill.  There  is  no  funding  emergen- 
cy, there  is  a  drug  emergency.  Alto- 
gether, these  agencies  have  more  than 
$4  billion  in  unobligated  funds.  They 
can't  absorb  all  of  this  money. 

The  Conte  substitute  is  a  more  mod- 
erate, more  sensible  approach.  It 
doesn't  scatter  the  money  around  just 
because  some  bureaucrat  wants  more 
to  play  with.  It  concentrates  the  fund- 
ing on  the  drug  bill  programs,  just  as 
your  constituents  and  press  have 
called  for,  while  we  reserve  the  differ- 
ence of  nearly  a  half  billion  dollars 
until  we  get  the  report  from  the  drug 
czar. 

In  title  II  of  the  bill  and  the  Conte 
substitute,  funds  are  provided  to 
expand  investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions of  financial  institution  fraud 
cases  and  to  enable  the  courts  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  recommendations 
of  the  Sentencing  Commission. 

Funds  are  also  included  in  both  ver- 
sions to  avoid  furloughs  at  the  Federal 
Conununications  Commission  and  to 
enhance  the  resources  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  in 
part  to  attack  the  backlog  of  utilities 
holding  companies  cases.  And  funds 
are  provided  to  ensure  the  continued 
operations  of  essential  weather  serv- 
ices, including  geostationary  satellites. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  drug 
funding,  the  major  difference  between 
the  committee  bill  and  the  Conte  sub- 
stitute within  the  Commerce,  Justice, 
State,  and  Judiciary  Subcommittee  is 
the  elimination  in  the  Conte  bill  of 
$250  million  for  the  Civil  Liberties 
Public  Education  Fund— the  payments 
to  Japanese-Americans  related  to  their 
internment  during  World  War  II.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  which  has  the 
responsibility  for  locating  the  recipi- 
ents of  this  program,  states  that  they 
will  not  be  ready  to  make  any  substan- 
tial payments  during  this  fiscal  year. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  directive  in 
the  authorizing  legislation  that  the 
eldest  recipients  are  to  be  paid  first. 
The  first  payments  will  be  made  in 
fiscal  1990,  so  funds  are  not  needed  at 
this  time. 
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CHAPTER  SUMMARIES  FOR  DEFENSE  IN  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1989  SUPPLEMENTAL 

Mr.  Chairman,  chapter  II  of  title  II 
of  this  bill,  the  Defense  Department, 
provides  no  new  budget  authority  but 
does  put  forth  several  language  provi- 
sions: 

First,  we  lift  a  ceiling  imposed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1989  bill  on  morale,  welfare, 
and  recreation  funds. 

Second,  we  remove  restrictions  on 
the  Alaskan  Command. 

Third,  we  allow  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  conduct  a  15-month  test  pro- 
gram in  recruiting  incentives  provided 
by  the  Defense  College  Funds. 

Fourth,  we  put  a  provision  in  that 
will  allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
adjust  wage  rates  for  health  profes- 
sionals as  authorized  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Fifth,  and  we  charged  the  Defense 
Department  to  use  the  correct  repro- 
graimning  procedures  for  moving 
funds  into  the  mid-infra-red  advanced 
chemical  laser  or  miracle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  title  III,  section 
301  is  simply  a  technical  enrollment 
correction.  In  last  year's  Defense  bill 
we  put  $60  million  in  two  places  in- 
stead of  one  and  this  provision  cor- 
rects that  situation. 

Section  573  prohibits  funds  in  the 
supplemental  to  assist  in  solving  the 
Japanese  beetle  problem  in  the  Azores 
and  registers  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Defense  Department  should 
help  correct  the  situation. 

ENERGY  AND  WATER 
TITLE  I,  CHAPTER  III,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE, 
civil:   DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY.   CORPS   OF 

engiheers.  civil 

Provision:  (Transfer  of  Funds). 

For  additional  amounts  for  appro- 
priations for  the  fical  year  1989,  for  in- 
creased pay  costs  authorized  by  or 
pursuant  to  law  as  follows: 

"General  regulatory  functions", 
$1,100,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Operation  and  maintenance, 
general." 

"General  expenses."  $2,600,000.  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Construc- 
tion, general." 

Description: 

These  transfers  are  to  fund  the  con- 
gressionally  approved  4.1  percent  pay 
increase  that  went  into  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1989.  All  other  corps  accounts 
absorbed  the  increase,  but  "general  ex- 
penses" and  "general  regulatory  func- 
tions" were  unable  to  do  so.  They  are 
the  corps'  most  labor  intensive  ac- 
counts, and  the  administration  agrees 
that  they  carmot  absorb  further  re- 
ductions. The  "general  expenses"  ac- 
count funds  Washington  and  Division 
management  staff.  "General  regula- 
tory functions"  funds  regulatory  pro- 
grams, such  as  dredge  and  fill  permit 
processing. 

The  provision  will  have  minimal  im- 
pacts on  the  accounts  from  which 
funds  are  being  transferred:  "General 
construction"     and    "Operation    and 


maintenance."  These  are  the  corps' 
largest  accounts.  These  accounts  have 
low  labor  costs,  and  they  can  easily 
absorb  the  transfers  by  briefly  defer- 
ring the  execution  of  construction  and 
maintenance  contracts. 

This  supplemental  request  was  in- 
cluded in  President  Reagan's  fiscal 
year  1990  budget  and  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  President  Bush.  Its  enact- 
ment will  increase  fiscal  year  1989  out- 
lays by  $1.2  million. 

No  charges  in  Conte  substitute,  reve- 
nue neutral. 

TITLE  I,  chapter  III,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY, 
ENERGY  PROGRAMS 

Provision:  Uranium  Supply  and  En- 
richment Activities. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  urani- 
um supply  and  enrichment  activities 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act  (Public  Law  95-91).  $55,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended: 

Provided,  That  revenues  received  by  the 
Department  for  the  enrichment  of  uranium 
and  estimated  to  total  $1,429,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  shall  be  retained  and  used 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  offsetting  costs 
incurred  by  the  Department  In  providing 
uranium  enrichment  service  activities  as  au- 
thorized by  section  201  of  Public  Law  95- 
238,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3302(b)  of  section  484  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code:  Provided  further,  that  the  sum 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  reduced  as  ura- 
nium enrichment  revenues  are  received 
during  fiscal  year  1989  so  as  to  result  in  a 
final  fiscal  year  1989  appropriation  estimat- 
ed at  not  more  than  $0. 

Description: 

The  Department  of  Energy  is  the 
only  domestic  supplier  of  enriched 
uranium.  The  purpose  of  this  request 
is  to  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  power  to  be  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  enriched  uranium.  The  De- 
partment has  additional  power  re- 
quirements that  were  not  anticipated 
when  the  fiscal  year  1989  Energy  and 
Water  Development  appropriation  was 
enacted.  Enactment  of  this  provision 
would  be  revenue  neutral,  because  the 
increase  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
receipts  generated  by  sales  of  uranium 
enrichment  services. 

All  of  DOE'S  commerical  deliveries 
can  be  made  on  schedule  in  fiscal  year 
1989  by  using  the  remaining  inventory 
of  enriched  uranium.  Delayed  or 
missed  deliveries  will  be  threatened  in 
fiscal  year  1990  and  fiscal  year  1991 
without  increased  production  because 
of  the  lead  time  required  for  produc- 
ing the  enriched  uranium  prouduct. 

This  provision  was  included  in  the 
President's  supplemental  request.  It 
has  been  adopted  by  the  committee 
without  change. 

No  changes  in  Conte  substitute,  rev- 
enue neutral. 

TITLE  I.  CHAPTER  III.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Provision:  Section  301.  Sunset 
Harbor,  CA:  Section  1119(a)  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 


1986  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

The  total  cost  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence  may  be  increased  by  the  Secretary 
by  any  amount  contributed  by  non-Federal 
interests  which  is  in  excess  of  amount  con- 
tributed by  non-Federal  interests  under  the 
preceding  sentence. 

Description:  The  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1986  authorized  a 
feasibility  study  of  Sujiset  Harbor,  CA. 
The  act  imposed  a  limitation  of 
$900,000  on  the  total  cost  of  the  feasi- 
bility study.  That  ceiling  has  been 
reached,  and  the  corps  is  not  empow- 
ered to  accept  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions to  complete  the  study.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  will  permit  the  corps 
to  accept  contributions  from  the  non- 
Federal  sponsors  of  the  project  to 
complete  the  study. 

The  provision  was  drafted  by  Public 
Works  Committee  staff,  which  origi- 
nally proposed  the  cost  ceiling.  Enact- 
ment of  the  provision  would  have  no 
Federal  budget  impact. 

No  changes  in  Conte  substitute.  No 
new  budget  authority  or  outlays. 

Provision:  Section  302.  Exchange  of 
Federal  Land:  Subsection  1.  Exchange 
of  Federal  Public  Land. 

(a)  Exchange  of  Land.—  *  *  '  [Alt  such 
time  as  the  Blue  Tee  Corporation  transfers 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  In  and  to  [35.03 
acres  of  land  located  in  Madison  County,  Il- 
linois) to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  in  and  to  [58.64  acres  situated  in 
Madison  County,  Illinois,  •  *  •  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  SUtes  Army  Corp  (sic) 
of  Engineers,  which  is  constructing  the 
Melvin  Price  Lock  and  Dam  Project  on  this 
land]  to  the  Blue  Tee  Corporation. 

[Subsection  Kb)  through  subsection  2 
omitted.] 

Description:  This  provision  permits  a 
Federal  land  exchange  with  a  private 
corporation  in  Illinois.  The  exchange 
must  be  executed  within  2  years  of  the 
provision's  enactment.  Congressman 
CosTELLO  is  behind  this  proposal.  The 
provision  offers  no  particular  gain  or 
loss  to  the  corps. 

The  land  currently  owned  by  the 
Govermnent  was  acquired  in  connec- 
tion with  construction  of  the  Melvin 
Price  Lock  and  Dam.  The  land  to  be 
acquired  by  the  corps  would  become 
available  for  lease  to  the  city  of  Alton. 
IL.  for  development  of  a  public 
marina. 

The  administration  has  proposed  the 
addition  of  language  to  ensure  that 
the  exchange  is  equitable.  The  admin- 
istration contends  that,  without  such 
language,  the  Congress  will  establish  a 
dangerous  precedent  by  which  major 
windfall  profits  or  losses  could  be  real- 
ized by  either  party  in  such  ex- 
changes. The  administration's  pro- 
posed language  follows: 

The  values  of  the  lands  exchanged  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  either  shall  be 
equal,  or  if  they  are  not  equal,  the  values 
shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  money 
to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  cir- 
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cumstances  require  so  long  as  the  payment 
does  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  total 
value  of  the  lands  or  interests  transferred 
out  of  Federal  ownership.  The  Secretary 
shall  try  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment of  money  to  as  small  an  amount  as 
possible. 

No  changes  in  Conte  substitute,  rev- 
enue neutral. 

I*rovision: 

Section  303.  Saylorville  Lake.  I  A: 
Prom  Construction.  General  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed 
to  construct  Highway  415.  segment 
"C"  at  the  Saylorville  Lake.  lA. 
project  in  accordance  with  terms  of 
the  relocations  contract  executed  on 
June  21,  1984.  between  the  Rock 
Island  Distict  Engineer  and  the  State 
of  Iowa. 

E>escription: 

This  provision  directs  the  corps  to 
complete  the  last  segment  of  construc- 
tion at  a  recreational  project  in  Neal 
Smith's  district  in  Iowa.  This  segment 
involves  the  development  of  road  im- 
provements. 

The  existing  LCA.  which  predates 
the  cost-sharing  requirements  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1986.  makes  construction  of  the  road  a 
federal  expense.  The  corps  has  indicat- 
ed that  it  will  not  complete  the  project 
without  explicit  direction  from  Con- 
gress to  do  so.  lest  it  nm  afoul  of  the 
provisions  of  the  1986  act.  The  road 
feature  is  a  "separable  element"  of  the 
project  which  would  require  cost-shar- 
ing under  current  law.  If  the  corps  re- 
quires a  local  contribution,  then  the 
question  of  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  in  breach  of  the  1984  LCA 
comes  into  play.  The  administration 
suggested  its  opposition  to  the  provi- 
sion on  the  grounds  that:  First,  cur- 
rent law  requires  that  the  project 
costs  should  be  shared  equally  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  non-Federal 
parties;  and  second,  projects  designed 
primarily  for  recreational  purposes  are 
not  consistent  with  budgetary  prior- 
ities. 

The  provision  would  increase  neither 
budget  authority  nor  outlays,  as  the 
corps  is  directed  to  complete  the 
project  with  funds  otherwise  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose. 

No  change  in  Conte  substitute. 

Provision: 

Section  304.  Sims  Park.  OH:  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  under- 
take a  beach  erosion  control  project  at 
Sims  Park.  Euclid.  OH.  using  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  heading  "Con- 
struction, general"  in  title  I  of  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriation. 1988  (Public  Law  100-202; 
101  Stat.  107). 

Description: 

This  provision  directs  the  corps  to 
proceed  with  a  previously  appropri- 
ated beach  erosion  control  project  in 
Mr.  Feichah's  district  in  Ohio. 


The  corps  has  declined  to  undertake 
this  work  because  Sims  Park  is  a  recre- 
ational facility.  The  administration 
supports,  "using  our  scarce  Federal  re- 
sources for  high-priority  projects;  for 
example,  commercial  navigation  and 
flood  control."  The  administration  has 
suggested  its  opposition  to  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  because  of  the  facility's 
recreational  nature. 

The  provision  would  not  increase 
budget  authority  or  outlays,  as  the 
project  has  already  been  appropriated. 

No  changes  in  Conte  substitute. 

POREICN  OPERATIONS 

The  bill  and  the  Conte  substitute 
both  include  provisions  in  the  Dire 
Emergency  title  for  additional  refugee 
assistance,  the  United  States  share  of 
new  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities,  and 
support  for  the  electoral  process  in 
Poland. 

For  emergency  refugee  admissions 
and  assistance,  $100  million  is  includ- 
ed, to  be  derived  at  the  President's  dis- 
cretion either  from  new  budget  au- 
thority or  by  transfer  from  fiscal  year 
1989  foreign  assistance  appropriations. 
Of  the  $100  million.  $85  million  is  for 
admission  expenses  for  increased  num- 
bers of  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Eastern  Europe,  and  other  re- 
gions and  $15  million  is  for  relief  ef- 
forts for  refugees  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

Probably  the  most  positive  result  so 
far  from  glasnost  and  peristroika  is 
the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number 
of  refugees  given  exit  permits  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  number  of 
human  beings  has  risen  from  less  than 
a  thousand  in  1986  to  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  50.000  this  year. 
While  we  heartily  welcome  this  devel- 
opment—and many  of  us  have  person- 
ally urged  the  Soviet  Govermnent  to 
do  this— the  fact  is  that  our  refugee 
admissions  operations  are  swamped. 
They  need  help  to  process  this  in- 
crease, and  this  bill,  and  the  Conte 
substitute,  will  alleviate  this  situation. 

The  bill  and  the  Conte  substitute 
also  provide  $125  million,  by  transfer 
from  defense  and  foreign  assistance 
funds,  for  the  United  States  share  of 
United  Nations  Peacekeeping  Forces' 
expenses  in  Namibia.  Angola,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  Afghanistan. 

The  current  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  each  of  these  areas  have  come  as  a 
direct  result  of  U.S.  leadership.  The 
Angola-Namibia  agreement  was  an  8- 
year,  single-minded  crusade  by  our  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  Chester 
Crocker.  We  pumped  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  the  Afghan  war 
against  the  Soviet  invasion  until  the 
Russians  finally  pulled  out.  And  I 
shouldn't  have  to  remind  anyone  of 
the  sacrifices  we  made  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  would  be  downright  dishonor- 
able to  disengage  ourselves  at  this 
point  in  the  peace  process.  Peace 
doesn't  come  cheap,  but  the  funding 
provided  here  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  costs  of  renewed  conflict. 


And  finally  in  the  foreign  assistance 
chapter,  the  bill  and  the  Conte  substi- 
tute earmark  $200,000  from  previously 
appropriated  funds  to  support  the  his- 
toric electoral  breakthrough  In 
Poland.  These  funds  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  to  carry  out  civic  educa- 
tion and  international  observer  mis- 
sions and  other  activities. 

The  United  States  has  been  at  the 
forefront  in  supporting  Solidarity  and 
other  dissident  groups  in  Poland,  and 
our  efforts  are  being  rewarded.  After 
long  and  difficult  negotiations  with 
the  government,  opposition  groups 
have  obtained  the  promise  of  free  elec- 
tions this  coming  June  for  Parliament. 
We  must  do  what  we  can  to  ensure 
that  those  elections  are  indeed  free 
and  fair.  This  bill  provides  a  modest 
contribution  toward  that  end. 

INTERIOR  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Chapter  V  of  title  I  and  chapter  III 
of  title  II  include  provision  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee. The  Conte  substitute  includes 
identical  provisions. 

Chapter  V  provides  $600  million  for 
reimbursement  of  1988  and  1989  fire- 
fighting  costs  by  agencies  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Agriculture  Department.  The 
bill  provides  $30  million  to  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management;  $2.9  million  to 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  $25 
million  to  the  National  Park  Service; 
$33.6  million  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  $508  million  to  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  These  amounts  were 
transferred  from  other  accounts 
within  these  departments  to  pay  for 
firefighting  costs  which  exceeded  the 
amounts  provided  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill.  An  unexpectedly  seri- 
ous fire  season  accounted  for  this  cost 
overrun. 

The  President  requested  only  $250 
million  for  the  Forest  Service  to  cover 
firefighting  costs. 

Bill  language  is  included  restricting 
the  use  of  funds  to  study  the  sale  of 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

Bill  language  is  included  which 
would  allow  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriations accounts  to  be  reim- 
bursed directly  by  any  party  for  ex- 
penses related  to  any  discharge  of  oil 
into  the  environment.  The  provision 
also  expands  the  Department's  emer- 
gency transfer  authority  to  include  ac- 
tivities related  to  oil  spills. 

Chapter  III  includes  a  provision- 
section  301— which  prevents  the  Inte- 
rior Department  from  listing  the  Al 
Capone  house  on  the  National  Regis- 
ter of  Historic  Places.  Section  302  au- 
thorizes the  King  Center  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  use  funds  to 
construct  a  parking  lot  at  the  Martin 
Luther  King  National  Historic  Site. 

LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES, 
EDUCATION,  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

In  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  bill 
provides  $126,648,000  in  supplemental 
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funds  for  training  and  benefits  author- 
ized by  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Act.  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competiveness  Act  of  1988. 
Last  year's  Trade  Act  expanded  cover- 
age and  eligibility  for  workers  adverse- 
ly affected  by  increased  imports.  Of 
the  funds  provided.  $92,000,000  is  for 
weekly  benefits  which,  together  with 
what  we  provided  last  year,  will  bring 
the  total  to  $224,000,000.  and 
$34,648,000  is  for  training,  job  search, 
and  relocation  allowances,  bringing 
the  total  to  $80,000,000  for  the  pro- 
gram in  1989. 

In  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  bill  includes  lan- 
guage requested  by  the  President  re- 
garding the  administrative  budget  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 
The  language  included  will  delete  a 
proviso  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1989 
appropriations  act  which  limited  the 
amount  which  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration can  spend  on  data  proc- 
essing and  telecommunications  costs 
to  $170  million. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  additional 
$423,345,000  in  fiscal  year  1989  to 
cover  the  Federal  share  of  foster  care 
and  adoption  assistance  services  that 
have  already  been  provided  by  States. 
This  ks  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President.  This  amount,  in  addition  to 
the  $108,930,000  already  provided  for 
this  purpose  in  the  fiscal  year  1989  ap- 
propriations act,  will  fully  reimburse 
States  for  the  Federal  share  of  serv- 
ices provided  in  prior  years.  This  will 
satisfy  the  Federal  obligation  required 
under  this  entitlement  program. 

Through  report  language,  the  com- 
mittee has  reprogrammed  $3.3  million 
within  the  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
grams. This  reprogramming  will  hold 
harmless  the  original  Native  American 
Indian  tribes  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  so  that  their  grants  are  not  re- 
duced by  virtue  of  the  additional 
tribes  made  eligible  for  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1989. 

In  the  Department  of  Education, 
H.R.  2072  contains  bill  language  to 
clarify  our  intent  on  how  much  we  ap- 
propriated for  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation State  Grant  Program  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  The  program  is  scored 
as  a  mandatory  account  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  should 
be  exempt  from  the  general  across- 
the-board  cut  applied  to  discretionary 
programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1989 
Labor/HHS/Education  bill.  Our  intent 
was  and  remains  that  $1,450,000  be 
available  for  these  grants. 

The  bill  also  provides  $892,482,000 
requested  by  the  President  for  manda- 
tory costs  under  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program,  bringing  the  total 
for  GSL  to  over  $4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  Unfortunately,  interest 
rates  have  increased  since  we  passed 
last  year's  bill,  and  most  of  this  in- 
crease is  to  meet  the  new  costs  associ- 


ated with  the  increased  rates.  This  is 
an  entitlement  program. 

The  bill  provides  $250,000  for  start- 
up fxmding  for  the  Prescription  Drug 
Payment  Review  Commission  which 
was  created  in  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  of  1988.  This 
funding  will  not  increase  fiscal  year 
1989  outlays,  because  it  will  be  funded 
through  transfers  of  $125,000  each 
from  the  Prospective  Payment  Assess- 
ment Commission  and  the  Physician 
Payment  Review  Commission. 

TREASURY-POSTAL  SERVICE-GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Chapters  I  and  X  of  title  I  and  chap- 
ter V  of  title  II  include  provisions 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury 
Subcommittee. 

Chapter  I,  the  so-called  Emergency 
Drug  Supplemental,  includes  $4  mil- 
lion for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co and  Firearms;  $35  million  for  Cus- 
toms Service  salaries  and  expenses; 
$51  million  for  the  Customs  Service  air 
interdiction  program,  and  $6  million 
for  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center. 

In    contrast,    the    Conte    substitute 
provides    reduced    but    adequate    re- 
sources for  these  agencies  to  continue 
the  war  on  drugs.  Specifically.  $1.75 
million    was    added    for    the    BATF; 
$16.25  million  for  Customs  Service  sal- 
aries and  expenses,  and  $2  million  for 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Train- 
ing Center.  This  amount  is  appropri- 
ate considering   the   ability  of  these 
agencies  to  absorb  this  funding  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  consider- 
ing the  drug  czar's  ongoing  review  of 
these  programs.  No  funds  were  provid- 
ed for  the  Customs  Air  Program.  The 
committee  bill  would  provide  funds  for 
the   P-3    retrofit   program,   and   that 
program  is  under  review  by  the  drug 
czar's    office.    No    decision    has    been 
made  to  continue  the  program,  and 
funds  spent  here  could  be  premature 
or  a  waste  of  scarce  Federal  resources. 
Chapter  X  includes  transfers  total- 
ing $81.5  million  for  three  Treasury 
Department   offices   as   requested   by 
the  President;  $2  million  within  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary;  $5.5  million 
from  unspecified  Treasury  Bureaus  to 
the    Financial    Management    Service; 
$74  million  within  accounts  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  There  is  no 
budget  impact  because  of  these  trans- 
fers, and  they  are  needed  to  meet  un- 
anticipated, uncontrollable  costs. 

Chapter  V  of  title  II  includes  bill 
language  which  would  allow  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  to  extend  the  availabil- 
ity of  $2  million  beyond  fiscal  year 
1989  for  the  construction  of  security 
barriers  around  the  south  portion  of 
the  White  House.  Bill  language  re- 
quested by  the  administration  was  also 
included  which  would  authorize  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  to 
obligate  until  expended  $7  million  al- 
ready authorized  for  1989  for  costs  to 
be  incurred  in  implementing  the  rec- 


ordkeeping system  of  the  FERS 
system.  This  proposal  would  not  affect 
outlays. 

Bill  language  was  included  to  give 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
authority  for  setting  wage  rates  for 
certain  health  care  personnel.  The 
committee  claims  that  "this  authority 
will  allow  OPM  to  maintain  parity 
among  Federal  agencies  regarding  pay 
rates  for  health  care  personnel." 

VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  AND  HUD 

TITLE  I.  CHAPTER  XI.  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS.  VETERANS'  HEALTH  RESEARCH  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Provision:  Medical  care. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medi- 
cal care, "  $340,125,000:  Provided,  That 
of  the  sums  appropriated  under  this 
heading  in  fiscal  year  1989,  not  less 
than  $6,800,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  expenses  in  the  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits  object  clas- 
sifications. 

Description: 

A  perceived  crisis  in  the  funding  of 
VA  medical  care  programs  is  driving 
H.R.  2072.  As  a  result  of  underfund- 
ing,  VA  medical  facilities  are  under- 
staffed, and  veterans  with  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  or  ailments  have 
been  systematically  denied  treatments. 
Reports  of  prescriptions  going  unfiled 
and  doctors'  appointments  being  de- 
layed for  weeks  are  well  documented. 

The  administration  requested  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of 
$303,000,000  plus  restrictions  on  veter- 
ans travel  benefits  that  would  have 
made  an  additional  $11,000,000  avail- 
able for  VA  medical  care  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  This  level  of  funding  was  consid- 
ered adequate  to  keep  FTEE  at  or 
above  its  current  level  of  191,000. 

The  committee  has  raised  the  re- 
quest to  $340,000,000.  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  bring  staffing  levels  up  to 
194,700.  the  level  specified  in  the  fiscal 
year  1989  report,  by  year's  end.  The 
VA  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
maintain  employment  at  that  level 
going  into  fiscal  year  1990.  The  com- 
mittee also  deleted  the  proposed  re- 
strictions on  beneficiary  travel. 

To  adequately  address  the  needs  of 
veterans,  the  Conte  substitute  adopts 
the  committee-recommended  level  of 
$340,000,000. 

TITLE  I,  CHAPTER  XI.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT.  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

Provision:  Payments  for  operation  of 
low-income  housing  projects. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Pay- 
ments for  operation  of  low-income 
housing  projects,"  $88,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30, 
1990:  Provided,  That  from  the  forego- 
ing amount,  $8,000,000  shall  be  made 
available,  notwithstanding  section  9(d) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  for  increased  security  assistance. 

Description: 

HUD  provides  direct  subsidies  to 
public  housing  authorities  for  the  op- 
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eration  of  public  housing  projects.  The 
subsidy  amount  is  determined  by  ap- 
plication of  the  Performance  Funding 
System  [PPS].  PFS  establishes  subsi- 
dy formulas  calculated  to  yield  the  dif- 
ference between  the  operating  costs 
and  income  of  efficiently  operated 
projects. 

During  fiscal  year  1988  and  fiscal 
year  1989,  there  has  been  a  shortfall 
of  approximately  $70  million  in  fund- 
ing for  subsidies  authorized  under 
PFS:  that  is.  1  to  2  percent  of  calculat- 
ed subsidies.  In  addition,  the  escalated 
costs  of  public  housing  insurance  have 
not  been  built  into  the  PFS  formulas. 

The  $88  million  provided  for  operat- 
ing subsidies  in  H.R.  2072  will  be  prin- 
cipally available  to  make  up  the  short- 
fall. Any  amounts  remaining,  after  de- 
duction of  the  $8  million  earmarked 
for  enhanced  security  at  housing 
projects,  will  be  made  available  for 
"costs  beyond  control." 


The  $8  million  earmarked  for  en- 
hanced security  may  be  used  for  an 
array  of  activities,  such  as  training  of 
security  persormel  or  installation  of 
security  devices. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  AUTHORITY  OPERATING 
SUBSIDIES 

H.R.  2072  provides  $80  million  for 
the  payment  of  supplemental  operat- 
ing subsidies  to  public  housing  au- 
thorities. These  payments  are  intend- 
ed to  cover  a  shortfall  in  subsidy  fund- 
ing in  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  The 
provision  also  includes  $8  million  for 
enhanced  security  at  public  housing 
projects. 

In  fact,  the  payments  would  amount 
to  a  windfall  gain  for  the  housing  au- 
thorities. These  payments  are  not  en- 
titlements under  law.  and  PHA's  have 
already  adjusted  to  any  past  shortfalls 
by  reducing  staff  or  other  one-time 
costs  or  by  using  operating  reserves 
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where  costs  could  not  be  saved  or  de- 
ferred. 

The  shortfall  does  not  constitute  an 
emergency.  There  is  neither  a  dire  nor 
urgent  need  to  provide  additional  sub- 
sidies. In  fact,  the  provision  was  added 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  only  after 
other  nonemergency  items  were  in- 
cluded. 

The  provision  adds  $88  million  in 
new  budget  authority  in  fiscal  year 
1989  and  $40  million  in  fiscal  year  1989 
outlays.  Its  inclusion  violates  the  spirit 
of  recent  budget  agreements,  and  it 
should  be  considered  during  the 
course  of  the  regular  appropriations 
process. 

The  $8  million  in  funding  for  securi- 
ty measures  can  be  made  available 
through  the  public  housing  modern- 
ization program— which  was  funded  at 
$1.65  billion  in  fiscal  year  1989— and 
through  the  regular  public  housing 
subsidies  provided  by  PHA's. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  reiterate  a  point  that  I  made 
earlier,  and  that  point  is  that  the  dis- 
tributions that  are  contemplated 
under  the  Foley  amendment  are  going 
to  cut  into  the  very  drug  interdiction 
programs  that  the  military  has  initiat- 
ed upon  direction  by  the  Congress. 

We  had  a  briefing  just  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
by  General  Olmsted,  and  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary, since  we  in  the  Congress  gave 
them  a  lead  agency  role  over  Customs 
and  over  the  Coast  Guard  in  interdict- 
ing drug  planes  and  drug  ships,  has 
gone  out  and  started  to  work  the 
southern  border  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  turned  drug  planes  back  at 
the  border  that  have  gone  down  into 
the  interior  of  Mexico.  We  have  veri- 
fied that  some  of  those  planes  were 
carrying  narcotics,  and  they  have  initi- 
ated a  program  that  is  slowing  down 
this  stream  of  cocaine  into  the  United 
States.  Yet  under  the  Foley  amend- 
ment we  are  cutting  almost  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  operation  and  mainte- 
nance moneys  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  much  of  which  is  being  used 
for  the  drug  Interdiction  operation 
right  now. 


They  have  finally  gotten  their  act 
together.  The  U.S.  military,  per  our  di- 
rection, is  moving  forward,  and  this 
action  we  are  taking  is  cutting  them. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  take  money  away 
from  them  in  the  drug  interdiction 
program  with  one  hand  so  we  can  pos- 
ture and  say  we  are  spending  drug  pro- 
gram moneys  with  the  other  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  precisely  what 
we  are  doing,  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  Foley 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  supplemental,  and  also,  of  course, 
in  support  of  the  Foley  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  all  the  Members  something  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  was  kind 
enough  to  put  in  the  bill.  We  have  a 
big  problem  in  public  housing  with 
drug  users.  We  have  hard-working 
people  and  honest  people  in  public 
housing,  and  there  can  be  300  of  them 
in  a  highrise.  but  if  we  get  one  family 
or  one  person  there  that  is  dealing 
with  drugs,  they  can  ruin  the  whole 
highrise.  Yet  in  the  past,  public  hous- 
ing authorities  have  had  to  go  through 
the  most  cumbersome,  convoluted,  and 


tortured  procedures  to  get  this  family 
out  and  to  deal  with  them. 

So  what  this  proposal  does— and 
there  is  $8.2  million  in  there  for  this 
purpose— is  it  authorizes  HUD  to  make 
grants  to  do  any  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing: To  provide  training,  communica- 
tion equipment,  supplies,  and  volun- 
tary tenant  patrols,  to  fund  security 
and  drug  abuse  prevention  programs, 
to  fund  innovative  programs  designed 
to  reduce  drugs  in  public  housing,  to 
employ  additional  security  personnel 
in  public  housing,  and  to  employ  indi- 
viduals to  investigate  drug-related 
crime.  This  empowers  public  housing 
tenants  to  take  care  of  their  own  lives, 
to  fight  drugs,  and  it  will  promote 
community  pride. 

There  are  many,  many  things  in  the 
supplemental  agreement  of  which  I 
am  supportive,  but  I  was  particularly 
glad  that  this  proposal,  which  some  of 
us  have  worked  on  long  and  hard,  was 
added.  So  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subconunlttee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler],  for  helping 
us  with  this  proposal. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  House 
leadership  sat  down  together  to  ad- 
dress our  fiscal  year  1990  budget  and 
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our  deficit  problem  and  produced  still 
another  dud. 

Evident  in  their  budget  plan  is  more 
overoptimistic  economic  assumptions, 
more  accounting  gimmicks,  more  un- 
specified solutions,  more  cooking  of 
the  books.  Not  evident  is  any  progress 
whatsoever  on  the  deficit. 

The  sad  thing  about  all  this  is  that 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  end  up  support- 
ing it  know  the  numbers  are  fraudu- 
lent. If  we  are  making  any  progress  at 
all,  it  is  coming  solely  from  growth  in 
the  social  security  trust  fund  which 
has  become  the  guarantor  of  irrespon- 
sible spending.  Social  Security  ought 
to  come  off  budget  for  Gramm- 
Rudman  purposes  and  everybody 
knows  it.  And  the  irresponsible  spend- 
ing must  stop  and  everybody  knows 
that  as  well.  This  bill  is  more  of  the 
same,  without  any  relation  to  budget- 
ary constraints  or  solving  the  deficit 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  undermining 
our  economic  future,  destroying  our 
children's  and  grandchildren's  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  setting  genera- 
tion against  generation. 

The  markets  will  not  be  fooled  for- 
ever. When  the  realization  comes  that 
we  are  going  nowhere,  when  the  crisis 
hits,  the  pain  will  be  infinitely  greater 
for  everyone  than  if  we  addressed  this 
problem  directly,  honestly,  and  coura- 
geously now. 

Our  leadership,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
failing  us.  I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  sup- 
plemental. Send  us  back  to  work  to  do 
it  responsibly  and  to  do  it  right. 

Mr.  "WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  VentoI. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me,  and  I  want  to 
commend  him  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  especially  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler], 
with  whom  we  worked  in  terms  of  the 
housing  provisions  that  are  in  this  bill. 

I.  of  course,  rise  in  support  of  the 
dire  emergency  supplemental  bill.  I 
know  it  will  provide  funding  for  many 
important  programs,  especially  for  the 
VA  hospitals.  We  have  one  in  our  area. 
It  is  a  brand  new  hospital,  but  many  of 
the  beds  are  closed,  and  veterans  are 
precluded  from  of  health  care  they 
need. 

There  are  the  provisions  for  the  fire 
fighting  funds  that  are  so  necessary 
for  our  Forest  Service  to  replace  the 
KV  funds  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment dollars  that  are  necessary.  Most 
importantly,  from  my  perspective, 
though,  this  provides  more  of  full 
funding  for  the  McKinney  Act.  I 
would  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
would  want  funding  for  this.  Earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  a  resolution 
asking  for  full  funding  in  fiscal  year 

1989    for    McKinney,    and    over    150 
Members  of  the  House  cosponsored 


that  bill.  Well,  here  it  is.  We  have 
President  Bush  in  the  campaign  and 
after  the  campaign  in  his  inauguration 
address  right  in  this  Chamber  asking 
for  full  funding  for  the  McKinney  Act. 
Vice  President  Quayle  asked  for  full 
funding.  Mr.  Kemp,  when  he  looked  at 
the  HUD  funding,  asked  for  full  fund- 
ing. He  asked  for  those  particular  dol- 
lars because  he  needs  them.  The  fact 
is  that  for  many  Americans,  their  only 
bedroom  is  a  blanket  and  a  grate  in 
the  street.  Congress  authorized  the 
dollar,  but  we  will  not  meet  our  prom- 
ise unless  we  rise  today  to  act  and  vote 
positively  for  this  legislation. 

There  will  be  some  amendments 
coming  before  us.  I  know  that  the 
Members  have  good  intentions,  and 
they  want  to  try  to  fund  this  by  cut- 
ting other  things  like  defense  discre- 
tional funding.  I  intend  to  support  the 
Foley  amendment.  I  would  ask  the 
Members  to  oppose  the  Conte  amend- 
ment because  the  Conte  amendment 
cuts  out  all  of  the  dollars  in  this  legis- 
lation for  the  homeless. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman was  not  in  the  Chamber  when 
I  said  I  am  not  going  to  offer  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  missed  that.  We  are  grateful 
that  the  gentleman  is  not  going  to 
offer  that  amendment,  because  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  been  a  good  advo- 
cate for  many  of  these  programs.  I 
know  the  basis  on  which  he  brought 
that  amendment  forward  was  not  nec- 
essarily aimed  specifically  at  this 
group,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's not  offering  that  particular 
amendment.  I  wanted  to  underline  for 
all  the  Members  the  importance  of  all 
this.  We  have  won  a  convert,  I  guess, 
in  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  today  we 
can  work  together  and  pass  the  bill.  I 
know  we  have  tough  budget  problems. 
I  know  there  are  many  who  would 
argue  with  the  nature  of  the  way  we 
have  tried  to  resolve  our  budget  prob- 
lems, but  in  a  body  of  435  Members  no 
one  Member  or  even  a  small  group  of 
Members  is  able  to  prevail  in  terms  of 
a  single  view.  We  have  to  accommo- 
date many  different  programs  and 
many  interests,  but  surely  one  of  our 
number  one  priorities  should  be.  and  it 
is,  providing  for  those  who  cannot 
help  themselves.  I  think  the  homeless 
certainly  fall  within  this  category,  and 
I  think  as  Americans,  as  we  look  at  the 
polls  and  the  support  of  our  constitu- 
ents, we  should  certainly  do  "all  we  can 
to  fund  these  programs.  The  McKin- 
ney Act  is  not  just  a  shelter  program 
but  one  that  deals  with  the  broad  base 
of  personal  services  to  these  people  in 
our  society  who  are  homeless. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2072, 
the  dire  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  and  in  opposition  to  the  Conte  substi- 
tute. H.R.  2072  will  provide  much  needed  sup- 
plemental moneys  across  the  field  of  Federal 
Government  programs.  Most  importantly,  this 
legislation  provides  $241.5  million  for  home- 
less assistance  programs  autfxxized  in  the 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  Act  and  homeless  pre- 
vention in  the  form  of  public  housing  operating 
assistance. 

Additionally,  there  are  many  other  significant 
funding  proposals  in  the  supplemental  includ- 
ing an  essential  $600  million  for  the  forest  fire 
fighting  expenses  incurred  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  because 
of  the  fires  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
other  areas.  I  also  stror>gly  support  this  bill  be- 
cause of  the  $340  million  in  funding  it  pro- 
vides for  the  Veterans'  Administration  health 
care  system.  This  funding  is  needed  to  cover 
the  shortfall  in  fiscal  year  1989  funding  for 
critical  health  care  services  for  our  Nation's 
veterans.  The  shortfall  has  resulted  in  severe 
cutbacks  in  health  care  services  for  veterans 
in  Minnesota  and  other  States.  These  reduc- 
tions include  reducing  inpatient  and  outpatient 
visits  for  some  veterans  and  limiting  the  dis- 
pensing of  medicatrans.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  consistently  supported  adequate 
funding  for  veterans  health  care.  Congress 
has  made  a  commitment  to  veterans  and  that 
commitment  must  be  honored.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  as  our  veteran  population  ages  and 
the  demand  for  extended  and  geriatric  care 
grows. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleagues  know,  that 
we  have  worked  hard  for  many  years  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
whose  bedroom  is  rK>  more  than  a  blanket  or 
a  steel  grate.  Congress  was  successful  in 
passing  comprehensive  homeless  assistance 
authorization  legislation  2  years  ago  in  the 
form  of  the  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act.  This  law,  however,  can  only  function  with 
full  funding  of  proven  McKinney  programs. 
While  we  stand  and  debate,  albeit  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children— the  hope  of  our  great  Nation— are 
growing  up  on  the  street. 

The  funding  sought  here  is  modest.  The 
need  is  documented.  In  its  1989  report  on 
Hunger  and  Homelessness  in  America's 
Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  found 
an  average  increase  of  1 3  percent  in  requests 
for  emergency  shelter.  Requests  for  shelter  by 
homeles  families  increased  by  an  average  of 
18  percent.  More  telling  are  the  statistk»  rep- 
resenting the  unmet  needs:  19  percent  of  the 
requests  for  emergency  shelter  in  the  survey 
cities  were  unmet  For  homeless  families,  the 
figure  was  an  average  of  23  percent  Our 
shelters  are  turning  away  families  with  chil- 
dren when  of  the  $120  million  authorized  for 
emergency  shelter  grants,  we  have  only  ap- 
propriated $46.5  million. 

This  scenario  of  urnJerfunding  can  be  re- 
played across  the  gamut  of  McKinrwy  pro- 
grams. In  the  Transitional  Housing  Program, 
for  example.  HUD  has  received  about  400  ap- 
plicatk>ns  requesting  approximately  $270  mil- 
lion in  funds.  Only  $92  millkin  is  available.  In 
the  section  8  Single  Room  Occupancy  Pro- 
gram,   HUD    has    received    applications    for 
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11,500  units  wtien  there  is  only  enough  fund- 
ing for  1,025  units.  91  percent  of  ttiese  units 
wnfl  not  be  funded  at  all. 

Mr,  Chairman,  on  the  first  day  of  the  101st 
Cor>gress  I  introduced  a  resolution  tfiat  called 
for  the  full  funding  of  the  McKinney  Act.  Over 
150  Memt)ers  of  Congress  joined  me  in  co- 
sporfsoring  House  Joint  Resolution  31.  Our 
former  colleague  and  current  Secretary  of 
HUD,  Jack  Kemp,  supports  Vne  full  funding  of 
McKinney.  President  Bush  formally  brought 
the  Kinder  and  gentler  proposal  to  fully  fund 
McKinney  into  tt>e  campaign  of  1988.  We 
must  not  allow  the  administration's  "lip  read- 
ing"  rtietoric  to  renr«in  mere  lip  service  for 
real  funding  for  fion>eless  assistarKe.  The 
$241  million  in  the  supplemental  for  McKinney 
programs  and  public  housing  operating  assist- 
ance «mII  make  good  on  that  promise  by  con- 
tinuing to  help  tf>e  millions  of  homeless  Ameri- 
cans while  preventing  thousands  more  from 
becoming  frameless. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage  of 
the  supplemental. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  point  out  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  we  have  an  unusual 
situation  here,  and  I  am  not  sure  I 
fully  understand  it.  It  had  been  my 
understanding  initially  that  there 
would  be  a  king  of  the  mountain  ar- 
rangement, that  the  Foley  amendment 
would  be  offered  and  then  the  Conte 
amendment  would  be  offered,  and 
then  that  we  might  or  might  not  have 
a  motion  to  recommit.  So  now  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  know  wherein  to  speak  on  the 
bill.  So  let  me  speak  very  briefly  at 
this  time,  and  hopefully  I  can  come 
back  later  and  amplify  a  few  of  my  re- 
marks. 

D  1300 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  supple- 
mental, as  was  requested,  was  $2.1  bil- 
lion. As  was  pointed  out,  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  raised 
this  to  $4.7  billion.  Now,  all  of  the  add- 
ons, over  $2  billion,  are  all  in  the  do- 
mestic sector.  The  rule  waives  the 
Budget  Act,  so  why  do  we  have  a 
Budget  Act  if  every  time  when  we  get 
in  a  tough  bind,  all  we  have  got  to  do 
is  just  waive  it  and  do  not  have  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  budget? 

If  the  full  amendment  passes,  the 
1987  bipartisan  summit  amendment  on 
defense  funding  for  fiscal  year  1989  of 
$229.5  will  be  totally  violated.  It  means 
nothing.  We  will  go  through  a  Budget 
Act,  we  get  our  figures,  we  go  to  com- 
mittee to  try  to  mark  up,  and  this  to- 
tally vitiates  it. 

In  effect  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
saying  we  do  not  pay  half  of  all  the 
bills  out  of  the  defense.  We  are  paying 
two-thirds  out  of  defense. 

So.  we  go  into  serious  negotiations. 
We  deal  in  good  faith,  and,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  when  my  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
spoke,    what    does    this    mean    now? 


What  does  it  mean  to  the  defense,  if 
nothing  else,  if  these  cuts  are  put  in 
this  late  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  Secre- 
tary Cheney  the  cuts  would  force  him 
to  freeze  permanent  changing  stations 
disrupting  plans  of  families  and  mili- 
tary families.  He  would  have  to  stop 
payment  on  reenlistment  bonuses 
which  would  seriously  reduce  our  abili- 
ty to  retain  any  skilled  people,  and  he 
would  have  to  provide  for  the  early  re- 
lease of  28,000  people  scheduled  to 
leave  the  service  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  have  very 
serious  consequences.  It  is  not  fair.  It 
is  abrogating  agreements.  It  is  taking 
out  of  what  we  thought  would  be  the 
funding  level  of  defense,  putting  it 
over  into  the  domestic  sector  when  the 
domestic  sector  is  adding  all  of  the 
add-ons. 

So,  it  is  not  fair,  equitable.  It  is  un- 
warranted intrusion  onto  the  agree- 
ment and  onto  the  defense  budget, 
and  I  would  certainly  vote  against  the 
Foley  amendment,  and.  if  it  passes, 
vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Roukema]  for  the  purposes  of  a  collo- 
quy. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  address  the  distinguished 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Comte].  I  would 
hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  clarify  a 
somewhat  vague  provision  of  this  bill. 
At  least  it  is  vague  in  terms  of  my 
reading,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it 
clarified  because  I  think  there  are  po- 
tential fiscal  consequences  here.  It 
concerns  the  provision  of  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  Alaska  oilspill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provision,  as  I 
understand  it.  would  ensure  that  the 
Interior  Department  is  directly  reim- 
bursed for  costs  it  specifically  has  in- 
curred in  the  cleanup.  My  concern  is 
that  the  provision  does  not  require 
Exxon,  or  any  other  outside  group,  to 
reimburse  Interior.  In  my  opinion  the 
provision  as  stated  leaves  open  the 
possibility  that  taxpayers  may  at  some 
time  in  the  future  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  reimbursing  Exxon  or  some 
other  entry  for  the  cleanup  once  it  is 
concluded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  the 
final  bill  for  this  cleanup  could  be 
monumental  whether  to  Exxon  or  to 
other  parties,  and  I  realize  that  this 
provision  only  concerns  the  Interior 
Department,  which  is  only  one  of  the 
14  agencies  involved.  However,  I  think 
most  of  my  colleagues  would  agree 
with  me  that  Interior,  the  Coast 
Guard,  EPA,  and  other  agencies  in- 
volved should  be  reimbursed  by  those 
liable,  whether  criminally  or  civilly 
liable,  for  damages.  In  no  way  do  I  be- 
lieve that  the  taxpayers  should  possi- 
bly be  put  in  the  position  where  they 


should  have  to  subsidize  what  I  consid- 
er to  be  Exxon's  reckless  disregard  for 
the  environment. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not 
forget  in  a  related  issue  that  Exxon 
under  current  law  will  have  the  luxury 
of  writing  off  its  cleanup  costs 
anyway,  but  that  is  not  at  issue  here. 
Right  now  I  would  like  a  clarification 
on  the  provision. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pro- 
vision was  inserted  upon  the  request 
of  the  subcommittee  which  I  chair, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
not  to  change  the  existing  law  in  any 
respect.  If  Exxon  is  liable  for  the  spill. 
Exxon  remains  liable  for  the  spill,  and 
this  language  does  not  purport  to  deal 
with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  purpose  of 
this  language  is  to  assure  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  agencies, 
which  are  advancing  money  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  the  oil  spill, 
are  reimbursed  for  the  funds  they 
have  advanced  rather  than  having  the 
reimbursement  funds  go  back  to  the 
general  Treasury,  which  would  be  the 
case  in  the  event  that  this  language 
was  not  placed  in  the  bill. 

I  repeat  that  whatever  liability 
Exxon  had  before  remains  with 
Exxon.  I  would  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rouke- 
ma] that  Exxon  ought  to  pay  all  the 
costs.  It  was  a  reprehensible  act  that 
Exxon  perpetrated,  but  trying  to  go 
into  the  question  of  the  liabilities  that 
are  involved  here  is  something  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  and  purvey  of  our  sub- 
committee, and  we  did  not  deal  with 
that.  Our  only  purpose  was  to  make 
sure  that  adequate  funds  were  re- 
placed for  those  that  were  used  to  deal 
with  the  spill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  that  satisfy  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Roukema]? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates].  I  believe  it  does.  Certain- 
ly it  is  my  understanding  that  we 
cannot  determine  liabilities  here,  but 
we  can  be  certain  on  the  legislative 
record  that  there  is  no  implication 
here  that  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
foot  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand this  provision,  it  simply 
allows  the  Interior  Department  to  be 
reimbursed  directly  for  expenses  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  an  oil  spill  clean- 
up effort  in  Alaska.  The  provision  also 
expands  the  Department's  emergency 
transfer  authority  to  include  activities 
related  to  the  oil  spills. 

Simply  put,  this  language  set  up  a 
mechanism  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  receive  reimbursements  from 
any  nonfederal  party,  but  it  does  not 
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preclude  or  address  any  determination 
with  respect  to  liability  for  the  oil  spill 
in  Alaska,  and  we  are  in  total  agree- 
ment, myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates],  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  my  good  friend, 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema].  We  feel,  both 
of  us,  that  the  Exxon  incident  in 
Valdez  was  an  environmental  night- 
mare. Exxon  should  not  be  left  off  the 
hook  for  one  nickel.  It  was  mentioned 
that  they  are  going  to  have  writeoffs 
of  a  lot  of  the  expenses  from  their 
Federal  taxes.  More  so  than  that,  they 
are  now  going  out  there,  and  they  and 
other  oil  companies  are  raising  the 
price  of  gas  at  the  pump,  which  is  un- 
conscionable for  what  they  have  done 
to  the  environment  in  Alaska  in  not 
only  making  the  taxpayers  pay  for  it, 
but  making  the  consumers  of  gasoline 
pay  for  it. 

Do  not  worry  about  this  committee. 
We  are  with  the  Interior  Department 
and  against  Exxon. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CoNTE],  the  ranking 
member,  and  the  author  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates]  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  we 
cannot  right  all  the  wrongs  in  this  bill, 
but  I  am  reasonably  assured  that  we 
are  of  one  mind,  and  there  is  no  loop- 
hole here  whereby  the  taxpayers  are 
going  to  be  taking  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  OK;  I  thank  the 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts   [Mr. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   gentleman   from   Michigan    [Mr. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten],  the  full  committee 
chairman,  for  offering  me  this  time, 
and  I  extend  my  appreciation  to  all 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  courtesies  that  they 
have  extended  to  me  in  the  past  week 
or  two  in  my  first  efforts  of  bringing 
this  subcommittee's  part  of  the  bill  to 
the  floor. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte],  my  good 
friend,  that  I  am  pleased  he  is  not  of- 
fering his  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
tell  him  that  I  think  his  efforts  in 
acting  as  a  mediator  between  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill's  support- 
ers and  the  White  House  were  to  be 
commended,  and  I  think  he  was  going 
in  the  right  direction,  and  with,  per- 
haps, a  little  more  support  from  all 
concerned  we  could  have  resolved  our 
problem  here.  I  want  him  to  know 
that  he  is  a  terrific  negotiator. 

I  like  that  preliminary  agreement 
that  he  had.  It  could  have  served  as  a 
basis  for  a  more  comprehensive  resolu- 
tion of  our  problem. 


Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  going  to 
try  to  do  is  give  my  colleagues  the  jus- 
tification for  what  my  responsibility, 
the  subcommittee's  responsibility,  is 
for  the  portion  of  the  bill  that  we  are 
involved  in.  I  hope  this  will  not  bore 
my  colleagues. 
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Let  me  tell  you  that  the  bill  provides 
$1,438,418,000  in  new  budget  authority 
for  Departments  and  Agencies  under 
the  VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies Subcommittee.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money. 

Now,  nearly  60  percent  of  that  total, 
or  $843,793,000  is  provided  for  the 
VA's  mandatory  accounts,  and  every 
one  of  you  will  vote  for  it.  There  will 
not  be  one  of  you  who  will  not.  That  is 
the  money  that  goes  for  compensation 
and  pensions,  readjustment  benefits, 
and  the  VA  loan  guarantee  revolving 
fund.  Every  penny  of  that  money— 
now  get  this— every  penny  of  that 
money  was  requested  by  the  President. 

Now,  the  major  discretionary  item  in 
the  bill  is  the  VA  medical  care  ac- 
count. We  have  provided  a  total  of 
$340,125,000  there,  again  a  substantial 
sum.  That  is  a  very  modest  increase 
above  the  President's  request  of  $303 
million  which  he  believes  to  be  ade- 
quate. We  disagree  with  him  on  that 
point.  I  think  you  would,  too. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  the  VA 
medical  care  account  has  already  cut 
medical  personnel  from  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  bare  minimum 
number— from  194,720  to  191,000.  The 
fact  is  even  to  maintain  that  inad- 
equate number  of  personnel,  the  VA 
has  had  to  borrow  money  from  sup- 
plies, from  drugs,  from  equipment,  and 
so  on. 

Ask  any  veteran  who  has  recently 
gone  to  the  medical  services  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  looked 
for  medical  help. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  agency. 
They  are  simply  and  plainly  under- 
staffed in  view  of  the  demand  for  serv- 
ices. Our  veterans  population  is  aging. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  less  services. 
We  are  going  to  have  more. 

Let  me  say  something  else  in  connec- 
tion with  that.  All  of  you  have  partici- 
pated in  the  last  5  years  in  making 
every  effort  to  adequately  fund  the 
VA  medical  care  account.  You  have 
voted  for  each  year  in  the  appropria- 
tion bills  some  $200  million  over  the 
President's  request  for  VA  medical 
care  each  year,  for  a  total  of  $1  billion 
over  the  last  5  years  more  than  what 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
requested  for  that  purpose. 

What  you  did  do  was  to  maintain 
and  fulfill  the  contract  between  this 
Nation  and  its  veterans.  For  that  you 
are  to  be  commended.  I  am  sure  every 
veteran  and  his  family  in  this  country 
appreciates  that  effort  on  your  part. 
That  was  over  and  above  what  the 
President  requested.  That  was  not  a 


budget  buster.  That  was  taken  from 
other  accounts  within  the  budget  so  as 
not  to  exceed  the  President's  total. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  get  this  money, 
the  VA  cannot  go  on  much  longer 
without  cutting  personnel.  I  want  to 
tell  you,  they  will  have  to  begin  to 
reduce  staff.  They  are  draining  their 
resources  now.  As  long  as  we  are 
making  progress,  they  will  cooperate. 

My  judgment  is  you  are  looking  at 
nothing  later  than  the  end  of  this 
month  when  they  are  going  to  have  to 
begin  reductions. 

We  have  got  to  get  this  bill  to  the 
President  as  soon  as  possible.  You  all 
agree  that  this  supplemental  is  neces- 
sary in  this  regard.  I  want  to  pledge 
my  cooperation  to  speed  it  along  and 
do  anything  I  can  to  expedite. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  bill 
that  I  think  is  important,  and  that  has 
to  do  with  the  question  of  the  addi- 
tions, besides  the  VA  medical  care 
they  are  an  important  portion  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  contains  $153.5  million  for 
homeless  programs,  and  $88  million 
for  public  housing  operating  subsidies, 
including  $8  million  for  increased  secu- 
rity measures  in  public  housing 
projects. 

Now,  the  President  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  you  remember  this,  you 
were  all  in  this  room  when  he  talked 
to  us.  Remember  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address?  Those  were  not  hollow 
insincere  words. 

You  remember  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, gentler  and  kinder.  He  meant  it. 
I  took  him  at  his  word.  I  will  bet  that 
you  did,  too.  Is  there  anybody  here 
who  thought  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  a  liar?  Raise  your 
hands.  Let  me  see  it.  Not  one  of  you. 
We  took  him  at  his  word  and  all  Amer- 
ica did,  too.  We  felt  better  for  it  and 
for  what  he  represents  and  for  what 
he  stood  for  on  those  occasions. 

We  are  going  to  help  him  fulfill 
those  commitments  to  the  American 
people.  This  bill  contains  some  of  the 
fulfillment  of  those  commitments. 
What  are  they? 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what 
they  are  in  my  portion  of  the  bill.  This 
portion  of  the  bill  that  I  am  speaking 
of,  the  VA-HUD-independent  agencies 
portion.  $30  million  for  the  VA  medi- 
cal care  account  for  homeless  veterans 
who  need  that.  I  bet  you  are  all  for 
that. 

There  is  $73  million  for  HUD's 
Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Program, 
$5  million  for  the  HUD  Single  Room 
Occupancy  Homeless  I*rogram;  $20 
million  for  the  HUD  Transitional  and 
Supportive  Housing  Demonstration 
Programs;  $10  million  for  HUD's  Sup- 
plemental Assistance  for  Facilities  to 
Assist  the  Homeless;  and  $15  million 
for  FEMA  in  their  Emergency  Food 
and  Shelter  Program,  an  ongoing  pro- 
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gram,  an  excellent  program.  No  one 
would  disagree  with  that  $15  million. 

I  want  to  tell  you.  when  we  had  our 
hearing,  the  Secretary  of  HUD— I 
want  you  to  pay  attention  to  this,  hear 
this  now— the  Secretary  of  HUD.  a 
former  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body  and  a  former  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  a  very  fine 
gentleman,  commended  the  Congress 
for  those  additions  to  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill.  His  name  is 
Jaclc  Kemp.  He  is  now  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  and  he  is  committed  to  keep- 
ing hope  alive.  His  statements  to  us 
were  that  this  was  needed,  important, 
and  he  thanked  us  for  it.  It  is  on  the 
hearing  record. 

I  recognize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
OMB  is  not  in  support  of  this  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  homeless  and 
the  drug  programs. 

We  are  taking  care  of  the  offsets  in 
the  Foley  amendment.  That  is  agony. 
That  is  pain.  We  do  not  like  to  make 
these  kinds  of  choices. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  just  want  to  say. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  given  our 
budget  constraint  problems,  our  ef- 
forts in  that  regard,  that  the  Foley 
amendment  will  fully  take  care  of  the 
issue  of  the  budgetary  concerns  here. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  prob- 
lems with  defense  offsets  or  cuts. 

Think  about  this.  In  Monday's  New 
York  Times,  the  German  Government 
Just  reversed  a  decision  to  extend  com- 
pulsory military  service  from  15 
months  to  18  months.  The  conse- 
quences of  that  are  this.  The  German 
Armed  Forces  will  be  reduced  20  per- 
cent—get this,  reduced  by  20  percent 
by  the  year  1993. 

Now,  think  about  that.  They  are  on 
the  front  lines  with  the  "E^vil  Empire," 
and  that  is  what  they  are  doing.  Why 
should  we  spend  billions,  to  defend 
them  when  they  are  reducing  their 
armed  forces  by  20  percent.  I  think  we 
can  stand  half  a  percent  cut  in  defense 
and  so  do  the  American  people. 

I  hope  you  will  support  the  Foley 
amendment  and  then  endorse  the  ini- 
tiatives that  President  Bush  has  chal- 
lenged us  to  be  for. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

As  the  former  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
let  me  Just  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Trax- 
Lss].  I  certainly  appreciate  as  a  veter- 
an all  that  the  gentleman  is  doing  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
veterans  of  this  Nation. 


As  I  have  said  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten].  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  him. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  if  you 
really  want  to  help  the  veterans  of 
this  Nation,  you  will  not  do  it  by 
voting  for  the  Foley  amendment.  You 
will  not  do  it  by  voting  for  this  supple- 
mental. 

President  Bush  is  going  to  veto  the 
supplemental  as  it  stands  now.  If  the 
Foley  substitute  prevails,  he  is  going 
to  veto  that.  That  means  that  we  are 
going  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board, 
and  that  means  that  the  veterans  in 
the  hospitals  throughout  this  Nation, 
all  172  of  them,  are  not  going  to  get 
the  moneys  they  need  right  today  in 
this  dire  supplemental. 
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Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  fault  is  not  that  of  the  Congress 
providing  the  funds.  The  fault  would 
be  that  of  the  President  in  vetoing  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  It  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  President  for  vetoing  the 
bill.  It  will  be  our  fault  for  being  irre- 
sponsible. 

Let  me  Just  read  the  Members  a 
letter  from  a  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  believe  that  the  Congress  is 
irresponsible  for  putting  in  the  money 
for  the  veterans? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  No.  I  believe  the 
Congress  is  irresponsible  for  putting  in 
all  of  these  other  add-ons  in  the 
Christmas  tree  that  I  spoke  about  ear- 
lier. That  is  with  no  disrespect  to  the 
chairman.  He  is  a  very  good  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  a  letter 
from  another  distinguished  former 
Member  of  this  House  whom  we  all 
love  and  respect  and  admire,  and  have 
said  so  on  this  floor,  Ed  Derwinski.  Let 
me  read  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
letter  which  says:  "The  President  is 
clearly  committed  to  a  supplemental 
funding  request  for  veterans'  health 
care  programs."  This  section  of  the 
bill  is  not  a  part  of  the  legislative  dis- 
pute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  disputing 
at  all.  We  want  it.  We  want  it  today. 
We  would  like  to  vote  for  it  today. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
had  30  Democrats  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  vote  against  the  rule.  We  had  a 
100-percent  vote  on  our  side  against 
the  rule.  If  Members  stick  with  that 
and  if  we  have  to  sustain  the  veto,  we 
will  come  back  immediately  with  the 
veterans'  programs  that  we  need  so 
badly,  so  those  of  the  Members  who 


support  a  strong  national  defense, 
please  vote  against  the  Foley  amend- 
ment; please  vote  against  the  supple- 
mental, and  let  us  send  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten],  and 
our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte],  back  to 
the  drawing  board  with  all  of  the  sub- 
committee chairmen,  and  let  us  do  it 
right,  right  for  the  veterans. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
simply  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  number  of  items  in  the 
Foreign  Operations  section  of  the  bill. 
That  section  provides  $100  million  for 
refugees,  very  largely  for  Soviet  refu- 
gees because  we  have  about  twice  the 
number  of  Soviet  refugees  being  let 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union  than  the  ad- 
ministration had  expected  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year.  We  also  pro- 
vide the  peacekeeping  money  which 
the  administration  requested  for  a 
number  of  regions  of  the  world,  and 
we  provide  assistance  to  the  democrat- 
ic forces  who  are  trying  to  now  partici- 
pate in  the  new  Polish  elections  under 
that  remarkable  changed  situation 
which  is  occurring  in  Poland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  Mem- 
bers not  to  vote  against  this  bill  with 
the  Foley  amendment,  because  anyone 
who  does  will  greatly  delay  our  ability 
to  deal  with  all  three  of  those  prob- 
lems, and  those  Polish  elections,  for 
instance,  are  not  going  to  wait  until  we 
solve  a  parliamentary  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
neither  will  the  need  of  Soviet  refu- 
gees and  neither  will  the  need  to  have 
our  peacekeeping  forces  in  place  to 
assure  that  we  can  prevent  some  seri- 
ous problems  in  a  number  of  areas 
around  the  world. 

I  understand  what  the  game  plan  is 
by  some  people  in  the  House.  The 
game  plan  is  that  since  they  did  not 
win  the  vote  on  the  rule  they  plan  to 
vote  against  the  Foley  amendment, 
which  will  fully  pay  for  every  item  in 
this  bill,  and  then  having  voted 
against  the  amendment  that  would 
have  made  this  bill  fiscally  neutral, 
they  will  then  have  an  excuse.  I  guess, 
to  vote  against  the  bill.  I  guess  that 
means  they  think  that  it  is  OK  to  pay 
for  funding  the  Contras  but  it  is  not 
OK  to  meet  our  needs  to  the  homeless, 
it  is  not  OK  to  fully  fund  the  war  on 
drugs  that  we  said  we  were  going  to 
fight  a  year  ago. 

It  is  so  ironic,  and  it  is  so  cynical,  to 
see  this  House  year  after  year  through 
the  same  device:  What  we  see  people 
doing  in  this  House  is  during  the  elec- 
tion year  they  say.  "Oh.  are  we  against 
drugs,  oh.  oh.  do  we  want  to  fight 
drugs,"  but  then  the  minute  the  elec- 
tion passes,  they  say,  "Well,  gee  whiz, 
we    cannot    afford    it.    The    budget 
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summit  is  more  important  than  the 
drug  war."  and  then  they  suggest  that 
we  cut  at  least  in  half  Mr.  Smith's  sub- 
committee's effort  to  fully  fund  the 
war  on  drugs. 

The  administration  had  no  objection 
whatsoever  in  suggesting  that  in  order 
to  fund  their  priorities  we  cut  across 
the  board  on  the  domestic  side  of  the 
budget,  that  we  cut  previous  domestic 
appropriations  by  1  full  percent,  but 
somehow  they  suggest  that  it  is  not 
fair  if  we  are  going  to  require  the  Pen- 
tagon to  share  in  that  reduction.  I 
would  simply  point  out,  as  I  did  a  few 
moments  earlier,  that  the  summit 
which  we  agreed  to  2  years  ago  provid- 
ed for  defense  spending  of  $294  billion 
on  the  outlay  side.  The  President's 
budget  today  provides  for  that  same 
fiscal  year  for  defense  outlays  of 
$298.3  billion,  which  is  a  $4.3  billion 
overrun. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  Foley  amend- 
ment does  is  to  reduce  that  overrun  by 
$1.2  billion  in  outlays.  That  still  leaves 
us  $3  billion  over  the  target  of  the 
summit  for  outlays. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  Members 
vote  'no"  on  Foley  today  they  will 
delay  the  needed  help  for  veterans, 
they  will  delay  the  needed  help  for 
Soviet  refugees,  they  will  delay  the 
crucial  help  in  assisting  democratic 
forces  in  Poland.  And  I  guess  what  we 
will  be  told  then  is  that  unless  we  are 
kinder  and  gentler  to  the  Pentagon, 
we  have  to  skip  meeting  everybody 
else's  needs.  I  do  not  happen  to  agree 
with  that. 

The  Foley  amendment  fully  pays  for 
all  programs  in  this  bill  including  vet- 
erans' health  care,  refugees,  all  of  it. 
It  pays  for  all  of  the  discretionary  in- 
creases in  spending  in  the  supplemen- 
tal. It  is  fiscally  responsible.  It  is  bal- 
anced, because  it  asks  the  Pentagon  to 
share  in  the  squeeze  along  with  every- 
body ebe  in  this  society. 

Unless  Members  support  Foley  in 
support  of  this  bill,  they  are  voting 
against  the  homeless,  they  are  voting 
against  a  full-fledged  war  on  drugs, 
they  are  voting  against  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  Soviet  refugees, 
and  they  are  voting  against  assisting 
our  democratic  allies  in  Poland  at  the 
only  time  that  it  matters. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  dire 
consequences  of  this  bill  (H.R.  2072)  to 
the  people  of  my  district  in  New 
Mexico  and  to  all  Americans. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range— located 
in  southern  New  Mexico— is  home  to 
one  of  the  finest  technology  centers  in 
the  United  States.  Americans  are  far 
more  secure  today  because  of  the 
many  defense  technologies  researched. 


tested,  and  developed  at  White  Sands 
for  over  40  years. 

One  such  program  is  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  legislation  we  are  delib- 
erating today.  I  speak  of  the  midin- 
frared  advanced  chemical  laser— also 
known  as  the  MIRACL  laser. 

The  MIRACL  laser  was  built  6  years 
ago  as  part  of  the  high  energy  laser 
systems  test  facility.  When  coupled  to 
a  telescopelike  beam  director  called 
Skylite,  it  can  be  aimed  at  moving  tar- 
gets. In  tests,  the  laser  has  shot  down 
missiles  and  drone  aircraft.  The  U.S. 
Space  Command  recently  announced 
plans  to  upgrade  the  laser  so  that  it 
can  be  tested  as  an  antisatellite 
weapon  for  star  wars  applications. 

Section  205,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  have  the  effect  of  putting  the 
MIRACL  Program— as  some  have  al- 
ready stated— in  mothballs. 

This  legislation  addressed  in  this  sec- 
tion is  hardly  classified  as  a  dire  emer- 
gency. However,  if  it's  passed,  it  will 
create  a  dire  emergency  in  New 
Mexico  and  to  the  future  of  America's 
defense  technology. 

While  I  can  understand  the  concerns 
expressed  by  some  of  my  colleagues 
over  hesitations  to  produce  and  deploy 
Asat  weaponry,  the  research  and  test- 
ing of  such  programs  must  continue. 
MIRACL  has  already  proven  a  success 
in  its  early  stages. 

Congress  can  make  decisions  on  pro- 
duction and  deployment  at  a  later 
time,  but  let  us  give  MIRACL's  testing 
a  chsiricc 

This  Chamber  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  devise  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  that  addresses  Ameri- 
ca's true  dire  emergencies,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less. 

Even  though  this  bill  contains  many 
important  provisions  for  our  veterans, 
our  homeless  and  others.  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  bill  because  of  the  severe  im- 
plications of  section  205  to  New 
Mexico  and  this  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  has  4 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  James]. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  we 
are  again,  yet  another  underhanded, 
irresponsible  effort  to  avoid  fiscal  ac- 
countability. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Christmas 
and  it  comes  every  day  in  Congress. 

What  started  out  as  a  dire  emergen- 
cy measure  has  eroded  into  a  Christ- 
mas tree,  with  so  many  unnecessary 
and  abusive  ornaments  that  the  tree 
now  looks  remarkably  like  some  of  my 
colleagues'  favorite  brand  of  tree,  the 
much  talked  about  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 
Where  is  this  all  going  to  end? 
When  is  this  body  going  to  stop 
abusing   the    legislative   process    and 


abusing  the  American  people  and  re- 
store honesty  and  integrity  to  the 
process? 

We  have  dire  and  urgent  needs  to 
address. 

We  woefully  need  immediate  supple- 
mental funding  for  veterans'  medical 
care  and  for  nationwide  firefighting 
costs,  but  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  endangered  the  well-being  of  27 
million  American  veterans,  millions  of 
acres  of  American  property,  and  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  firefighters  by 
loading  up  this  measure  to  conform  to 
their  own  private  political  needs. 

The  administration  requested  $2.2 
billion  in  emergency  funding.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  unilaterally 
inflated  it  to  $5  billion. 

The  administration  asked  for  $627 
million  in  emergency  discretionary 
funding.  The  committee  fattened  that 
request  up  to  $2.2  billion. 

Included  in  that  total  is  $250  million 
for  Japanese  internment  payments. 
That  is  a  emergency  need?  Those  pay- 
ments cannot  even  be  made  in  this 
year.  They  have  thrown  in  $800  mil- 
lion for  drugs  and  $88  million  for 
public  housing  subsidies,  most  of 
which  cannot  be  spent  this  year. 

This  is  a  vulgar  abuse  of  the  system. 

Through  chicanery,  they  are  trying 
to  bypass  the  budgeting  process  by 
frontloading  next  year's  budget  in 
order  to  avoid  spending  limits. 

When  will  this  gimmickry  and  deceit 
end? 

Let  us  stop  it  right  now. 

D  1330 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
going  to  ask  that  the  gentleman's 
words  be  taken  down,  but  on  the  as- 
sumption he  does  not  understand  the 
rules.  I  will  not. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Currently  there 
are  2  minutes  remaining  on  each  side. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve my  time  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Coughlin]. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  first  crack  out 
of  the  box,  the  first  bill  that  involves 
fiscal  responsibility  that  we  have  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  that  we  are 
going  to  go  out  and  break  the  summit 
agreement  and  be  fiscally  irresponsi- 
ble. The  worst  thing  that  we  as  a  body 
can  do  is  to  send  a  message  by  break- 
ing the  summit  agreement  the  first 
time  out  of  the  box.  No  one  will  ever 
believe  it,  no  one  will  ever  believe  we 
have  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  control 
our  propensity  to  spend  money.  The 
financial  markets  will  not  believe  it, 
our  trading  partners  will  not  believe  it, 
no  one  will  believe  we  have  the  intesti- 
nal fortitude  to  do  something  about 
our  spending. 
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A  lot  is  being  said  about  drugs  here. 
Let  me  talk  about  that  for  a  moment 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 

First,  we  have  not  been  stingy  in 
fighting  the  drug  war.  In  1986  we  pro- 
vided S2.2  billion  for  fighting  the  drug 
war.  In  1988  we  provided  $3.8  billion  to 
fight  the  drug  war,  and  in  1989  we  in- 
tended a  total  of  $5.3  billion  to  fight 
the  drug  war.  and  in  1990  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  $5.9  billion  to  fight 
the  drug  war.  We  are  not  being  stingy 
in  fighting  the  drug  war. 

Let  me  say  second  that  we  do  not 
solve  the  drug  problem  just  by  throw- 
ing money  at  it.  We  solve  it  by  doing 
something  that  is  tough,  and  by  taking 
tough  measures  to  apprehend,  to  try 
and  to  incarcerate  criminals,  to  punish 
the  purchasers  as  well  as  the  pushers. 
to  have  drug  testing,  to  do  what  Secre- 
tary Kemp  and  Director  Bennett  are 
going  to  try  to  get  tough  in  our  hous- 
ing projects.  We  just  do  not  throw 
money  at  it.  and  the  American  people 
do  not  want  us  to  just  throw  money  at 
it.  They  want  us  to  get  tough. 

What  the  President  has  proposed 
are  those  things  that  have  a  dire  need 
for  additional  money.  We  should  go 
with  the  President.  We  should  go  with 
what  the  President  has  proposed  and 
not  simply  load  everything  into  the 
bill  and  be  fiscally  irresponsible  again. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill,  and  espe- 
cially the  provision  providing  for  fund- 
ing for  the  Japanese-Americans  in- 
terned during  the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
strong  sufiport  for  ttie  provision  in  this  meas- 
ure which  helps  to  redress  the  wrongs  perpe- 
trated by  our  Government  against  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  descent  dunng  World 
War  II.  The  b4ll  appropriates  $250  million  to 
fund  the  program  authonzed  t>y  Vne  Qvil  Lit>er- 
ties  Act  of  1988,  which  was  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  last  year. 

The  internment  policy  undertaken  l)y  the 
U.S.  Government  duhng  World  War  II  was  a 
tragic  error.  The  policy  authonzed  U.S  Army 
troops  to  rourxl  up  ttxxisarxis  of  Japanese- 
Americans  on  the  west  coast  arxl  force  them 
into  relocation  camps  This  disgraceful  pro- 
gram was  not  motivated  by  reason,  it  was 
driven  by  wartime  hysteria  and  racial  preju- 
dKe. 

Durir^g  my  assignment  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Army  to  Japan  in  1946-47,  I 
met  a  number  of  Japanese-Americans  wtw 
had  fled  the  United  States  and  returned  to 
Japan  because  of  ttieir  mistreatment  here. 
That  people  shouki  emigrate  from  the  United 
States  to  flee  persecution  denxinstrates  how 
far  the  United  States  Governnwnt  had  strayed 
from  tt»  principles  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  fourxled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  adequate  financial 
comperraation  for  the  fundamental  vkJlation  of 


civil  liberties  arxj  the  humiliatk>n  that  these  in- 
divkiuals  suffered.  However,  the  payments  to 
the  surviving  internees  funded  by  this  legisla- 
tion are  a  symbol  of  the  strong  affirmation  by 
this  Government  that  a  terrible  mistake  was 
made  which  will  never  be  repeated. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  did  everything  that  we 
could  to  help  the  President  justify 
signing  this  bill.  He  was  unaware,  and 
the  debate  has  not  called  attention  to 
this,  but  after  talking  to  him  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  money  for  drugs 
remains  available  until  expended, 
which  means  that  any  expenditure 
will  be  worked  out  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  protect  anybody 
more  than  that. 

The  second  thing  we  have  here  is 
transfer  of  money  between  accounts. 

The  third  one  that  we  have  in  here 
is  to  protect  the  House,  when  we  go  to 
conference  on  supplementals.  In  the 
97th  Congress.  1st  session,  we  had  432 
Senate  amendments;  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session,  183  amendments;  in 
the  98th  Congress.  1st  session.  254 
amendments  and  in  the  second  session 
of  the  98th  Congress  216  amendments, 
and  so  on.  If  we  had  not  put  urgent 
supplemental  items  in  here,  and  they 
are  not  in  here  unless  additional 
money  is  made  available,  then  we  have 
no  way  to  protect  our  position  in  the 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

I  repeat  again,  the  President  is  right 
in  the  middle  of  handling  this  drug 
money  because  we  keep  it  available 
until  expended.  The  other  thing  is  we 
transfer  funds  from  existing  authority 
to  these  purposes,  and  the  other  thing 
we  put  in  here  is  more  money  so  that 
we  can  protect  the  House  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  Senate.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  Member  could  do  better  than 
that,  and  no  one  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  has  offered  anything  nearly 
as  good. 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tk>n  to  the  bill  H.R.  2072,  the  Supplemental 
Appropnatkms  Act  for  fiscal  year  1989.  The 
legislation  totals  $4.7  billion,  a  full  $2.6  billion 
more  ttian  what  was  requested  by  the  admin- 
istratkjn  There  is  much  that  has  been  added 
to  the  request  that  I  support.  I  favor  the  ap- 
propnations  for  antidrug  programs,  for  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  for  veterans'  tjeneflts, 
trade  adjustment  assistance,  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  operations.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  support  these  items  as  contair>ed 
in  the  bill.  However,  this  measure  goes  far 
t)eyond  just  those  increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttie  people  of  the  Fourth 
Cor>gressional  District  of  Indiana  dkj  not  send 
me  to  Washington  to  vote  for  large  spending 
bills.  Every  day,  thousands  of  people  in  my 
distnct  and  across  this  Natksn  get  their  pay 
checks  and  pay  their  bills,  all  wittKJut  running 
a  defrcit.  The  Federal  Government  should  do 
no  less  than  average  working  men  and 
wonr»en. 


Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  only  t)een  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  a  short  time,  I  think  I 
already  know  when  we  are  livir>g  beyond  our 
means.  In  the  final  analysis  this  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  just  won't  help  our  Nation 
balance  our  books.  It  is  just  too  rich  for  me 
and  for  the  people  I  represent  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  Distnct  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
aware  that  the  major  issues  of  today's  debate 
concern  t>road  questions  of  budget  limits,  off- 
sets, defense  versus  domestic  programs— all 
measured  in  billions  of  dollars.  I  am  very  inter- 
ested in  those  questions  and  what  my  cot- 
leagues  have  to  say  about  them,  of  course. 

But  in  the  context  of  those  macroissues,  we 
are  also  engaged  in  a  weighing  of  priorities  for 
Federal  funding,  and  I  have  asked  for  a  few 
moments  of  the  House's  time  to  offer  my 
views  on  or>e  program  in  particular— the  air 
traffic  controllers'  incentive  pay  demonstration 
project. 

If  ever  there  was  a  case  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  program  on  short  order,  this  is  it.  I  don't 
care  if  you  call  it  "dire,"  "emergency," 
"urgent,"  or  even  "technical  correction"— we 
need  this  program  and  we  need  it  now. 

Late  last  year,  after  a  frightening  number  of 
near  misses  in  the  Chicago  airspace,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  issued  an  action 
plan  for  air  safety  in  Chicago.  A  major  part  of 
that  plan  was  the  drafting  of  a  pay  demonstra- 
tion project  to  help  the  FAA  attract  the  best 
people  to  the  hardest  posts. 

As  sent  up  by  the  administration,  the  FAA's 
project  would  have  provided  up  to  20  percent 
in  bonus  pay  for  controllers  at  facilities  at  four 
facilities  for  5  years.  The  airspaces  involved 
would  have  been  Chicago,  New  York,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Oakland.  The  price  tag  for  the  FAA 
proposal  was  $7  million. 

As  amended  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, tfie  project  was  reduced  to  10  percent  in- 
centive pay  for  one  airspace  for  2  years.  The 
new  price  tag:  S2  million. 

The  only  good  thing  about  this  change  was 
that  the  committee  picked  the  airspace  with 
the  greatest  need — Chicago — for  which  I  am 
grateful.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  project  has  t)een  reduced  to  the  point 
where  it  will  not  help  in  recruiting  or  retention. 
A  report  released  today  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  states  that  the  "FAA  believes 
the  key  to  further  improvement  [in  air  traffk: 
control  problems]  rests  with  the  success  of 
FAAs  project  to  increase  pay  at  O'Hare  and 
other  facilities." 

The  GAO  report  goes  on  to  say  that  ""the 
FAA  anticipates  that  the  project  will  result  in 
"full  and  stable  employment  *  *  *;  more  expe- 
rienced employees  occupying  safety-related 
positions;  higher  levels  of  full-perlormance- 
level  empkiyees;  and  the  reduced  use  of  over- 
time." " 

These  are  the  very  goals  of  the  FAA  action 
plan  to  meet  an  emergency  understafting 
need  tiut  the  cut  in  the  project  will  deny  that 
need. 

Slashing  the  scope  of  the  program  like  this 
has,  in  my  opinion,  created  a  token  project— it 
appears  that  we're  trying  to  do  something 
at)out  the  air  traffic  control  problem.  In  reality, 
cutting  the  incentive  differential  in  half,  and 
shortening  the  guarantee  of  its  availat)ility  to  2 
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years,  simply  will  not  attract  the  topnotch 
ATC's  wa  need  to  apply  for— or  remain  at— 
our  most  stressful  airports. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  sweeten  the  pot  to 
make  it  worthwhile  for  these  highly  skilled 
public  servants  to  move  themselves  and  their 
families  to  the  very  jobs  they  have  worked 
hard  to  avoid  or  escape. 

The  mere  mmor  that  we  might  enact  a 
meaningful  demonstration  project  resulted  in 
an  amazing  increase  in  applications  for  the 
O'Hare  TRACX)N,  for  example.  However,  as 
doubts  have  spread  about  our  commitment 
and  our  will  to  help,  transfer  applications  have 
dropped  out  of  sight.  And  who  can  blame 
them. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  cutting  the  FAA's 
proposal  are  in  the  committee  report  accom- 
panying this  bill,  and  I  find  them  wholly  inad- 
equate. 

One  argument  is  that,  with  a  20-percent  dif- 
ferential, the  pay  of  air  traffic  controllers  will 
be  equal  or  close  to  that  of  other,  more  senior 
public  officials. 

I  don't  want  to  drag  us  back  to  January's 
pay  raise  debate,  but  the  fact  that  Assistant 
Secretaries  are  underpaid  is  a  direct  result  of 
our  failure  to  do  the  right  thing.  How  many 
times  do  we  have  to  shoot  ourselves  in  the 

foot? 

Another  committee  argument  is  that  it  does 
not  take  5  years  to  assess  a  pilot  project,  so 
let's  cut  it  to  2.  The  5  years  is  probably  not 
necessary  to  see  if  the  project  helps  in  recmit- 
ment  and  retention;  but  that's  not  why  the 
project  should  be  5  years  long.  If  the  guaran- 
teed availability  of  the  incentive  pay  does  not 
extend  for  some  meaningful  period  of  time, 
then  nobody  is  going  to  bite. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  believe  that  the  commit- 
tee's action  is  well-intentioned.  I  am  sure  it 
sees  the  cuts  it  has  made  to  this  proposal  to 
be  a  much-needed  part  of  the  overall  con- 
gressional effort  to  control  spending. 

Yet,  even  with  that  in  mind,  we  cannot  lose 
sight  of  the  consequences  of  misjudgment  at 
this  critical  time  in  air  safety.  And  we  all  know 
how  unforgiving  mistakes  in  matters  of  air 
safety  can  be. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  out  loud  my 
hope  that  the  administration's  proposal  fares 
better  in  the  Senate  and  that  the  House  man- 
agers in  the  conference  will  take  that  opportu- 
nity to  let  the  air  traffic  controller  incentive  pay 
project  work. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  strong  concern  over  the  cutbacks  in 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's  pro- 
posed pay  demonstration  program  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  administration  had  requested  a  $7  mil- 
lion fiscal  year  1989  supplemental  to  begin 
providing  a  20-percent  pay  differential  to  air 
traffic  controllers  and  other  important  safety 
personnel  at  certain  critically  understaffed  fa- 
cilities in  New  York.  Chicago,  and  California. 
This  20-percent  differential  is  very  much 
needed  to  attract  experienced  controllers  to 
the  FAA  air  traffic  facilities  that  handle  the 
most  traffic  and  are  coincidentally  in  high- 
cost-of-living  areas. 

FAA  has  had  a  longstanding  problem  at- 
tracting experienced  controllers  to  these  facili- 
ties and  the  impact  on  our  air  transportation 
system  has  been  significant.  Simply  put.  not 


as  much  traffic  can  be  moved  without  more 
people.  The  results  are  delays,  inconvenience, 
and.  from  time  to  time,  safety  problems. 

The  committee  bill  limits  the  pay  project  to 
the  Chicago  facilities  and  limits  the  differential 
to  10  percent,  thereby  leaving  critical  New 
York  and  California  facilities  without  any  relief 
to  the  ongoing  staffing  problems.  Air  traffic 
delays  on  the  east  and  west  coast  will  contin- 
ue to  be  neglected  and  will  grow  worse  as 
traffic  demand  goes  up. 

This  lack  of  funding  is  a  major  shortcoming 
in  the  bill  before  us.  and  I  hope  it  can  be  rem- 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2072.  the  emer- 
gency supplemental.  I  am  particularty  pleased 
that  H.R.  2072  includes  $250  million  for  re- 
dress to  Japanese-Americans  who  were  in- 
terned during  World  War  II. 

The  internment  of  Japanese-Americans 
during  the  Second  Worid  War  is  one  of  the 
most  reprehensible  episodes  in  our  Nation's 
history.  I  was  very  proud  to  join  my  colleagues 
last  session  when  we  voted  to  provide  redress 
to  victim's  of  this  temible  injustice. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  broad  bipartisan 
support  demonstrated  for  this  legislation  last 
session,  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations 
have  been  reluctant  to  fund  the  redress  pro- 
gram. The  Civil  Liberties  Act  authorizes  $500 
million  in  fiscal  year  1990  for  compensation 
for  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  who  were 
forcibly  interned  during  Worid  War  II.  I  was 
deeply  disappointed  when  President  Reagan 
included  only  $20  million  for  redress  in  his 
final  budget,  and  President  Bush  did  not  cor- 
rect this  in  his  subsequent  budget  refine- 
ments. However.  I  was  very  pleased  when  the 
Appropriations  Committee  acted  to  include 
$250  million  for  redress  in  the  emergency  sup- 
plemental. 

It  is  urgent  that  the  redress  program  be 
promptly  and  fully  funded.  It  is  an  overdue 
gesture  of  apology  to  the  thousands  of  men. 
women,  and  children  whose  lives  were  dis- 
rupted and  who  lost  their  homes,  jobs,  and 
possessions  as  a  result  of  their  internment. 
Many  of  the  internees  are  now  elderty,  and  as 
Congress  delays  funding,  fewer  of  the  intern- 
ees will  survive  to  benefit  from  the  redress 
program.  As  a  result,  in  this  case  justice  de- 
layed may  truly  be  justice  denied. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing H.R.  2072. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  as  it  relates  to  veterans 
health  care.  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  Mr.  Whitten.  and  the  able 
ranking  minority  member.  Mr.  Conte.  for  the 
action  they  have  taken  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
I  also  want  to  commend  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  VA-HUD-lndependent 
Agencies,  my  good  friend  Bob  Traxler,  of 
Michigan,  and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Green,  for  the  speedy  action  they  have 
taken  to  help  move  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  The  first  hearing  Mr.  Traxler 
held  as  chairman  was  on  the  need  for  the  VA 
supplemental,  and  I  was  privileged  to  join  him 
at  that  hearing.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  been  a  friend  of  veterans  for  many,  many 
years,  and  I  speak  for  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  our  pleasure  that  he  is  the  chair- 


man of  the  subcommittee  handling  the  new 
Department's  appropriations. 

This  measure  includes  $701  million  in  funds 
to  pay  compensation  and  pension  benefits  to 
millions  of  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  and  to  surviving  spouses  of  veter- 
ans who  died  while  serving  their  country  or  of 
a  service-connected  disability.  It  also  includes 
$22  million  in  supplemental  funding  for  veter- 
ans readjustment  benefits  and  $120  million  for 
the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund,  which  pays 
claims  to  lenders  on  defaulted  housing  loans. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee  included 
$24.9  millkjn  for  the  general  operating  ex- 
penses account,  which  will  be  used  to  avoid 
further  cutbacks  in  employment  in  the  Veter- 
ans' Benefits  Administration  [VBA]  and  to  re- 
store to  the  National  Cemetery  System  funds 
which  were  reprogrammed  eariier  this  year  to 
VBA. 

This  amount  will  also  permit  increased  staff- 
ing in  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  to  ac- 
commodate workload  generated  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  court  of  veterans  appeals. 
Funds  of  $3.1  million  are  included  in  the  bill  to 
allow  the  court  to  begin  its  operations  by  Sep- 
tember 1.  1989.  The  $370  million  for  veterans 
health  care  will  serve  to  replenish  equipment 
and  nonrecuning  maintenance  accounts,  pro- 
vide additional  personnel  to  medical  centers 
to  support  additional  outpatient  wori^load. 
allow  the  activation  of  recently  refurtjished  or 
constructed  treatment  facilities,  and  permit  an 
increase  in  the  community  nursing  home  pa- 
tient census,  which  has  fallen  by  more  than 
25  percent. 

It  was  less  than  2  months  ago  that  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  VA-HUD-lndepend- 
ent Agencies  met  with  OMB  Director  Darman 
and  Secretary  Derwinski  to  talk  about  the 
urgent  need  for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  veterans  health  care.  This  supplemental 
goes  a  long  way  to  resolve  the  crisis  we  dis- 
cussed at  that  meeting.  Although  it  will  not 
allow  the  VA  to  restore  all  of  the  service  cut- 
backs which  have  taken  place  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fiscal  year,  it  will  prevent  further 
cutbacks  in  employment  and  services  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  Without  this  supple- 
mental, even  nwre  drastic  action  would  have 
to  be  taken  and  such  action  would  adversely 
affect  thousands  of  our  Nation's  deserving 
veterans. 

I  support  the  supplemental  appropriation 
that  is  proposed  for  veterans  health  care,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it.  We  need  to 
act  now.  The  longer  we  delay  action,  the  more 
veterans  that  will  be  denied  health  care. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
funds  contained  in  this  supplemental  for  veter- 
ans health  care  will  only  be  available  until  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  will  Ije  forced  to  make  another 
round  of  health  care  cutbacks  affecting  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  veterans  if  the  Con- 
gress does  not  provide  sufficient  funds  in  the 
budget  resolution  for  veterans  health  care  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  which  we  will  be  considering 
next  week. 

According  to  a  recent  Congressional  Budget 
Office  [CBO]  estimate,  the  annual  cost  of  the 
health  care  services  we  are  funding  in  this 
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supptofnental  is  S500  million.  Thus,  we  need 
to  add  this  amount  in  fiscal  year  1990  to  con- 
tinue providing  the  health  care  services  which 
the  funds  irK:luded  in  this  iM  will  cover  in 

1989.  I  hope  tf>e  budget  summit  agreement 
will  not  restrict  the  House  from  raising  \\\e 
level  of  heatth  care  funds  to  Vne  amount 
needed  durmg  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  say  this 
because  it  makes  no  sense  to  vote  for  this 
supplemental,  arxj  then  to  approve  a  txidget 
resolution  vyhich  will  require  furtfier  cutbacks 
in  veterans  hiealth  care  5  months  from  now. 

We  canrxjt  expect  the  Department  to  wisely 
and  effk:iently  spend  the  scarce  resources 
which  we  provide  to  it  if  its  spending  authority 
is  in  a  constant  state  of  urx:ertainty  I  call  this 
matter  to  your  attention  sirKe  the  Budget 
Committee  is  meeting  this  week  to  agree  on  a 
furxling  level  for  all  programs  in  fiscal  year 

1990.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  get  in  touch 
with  tfie  Budget  Committee  arnj  encourage 
the  committee  to  brir>g  tfie  funding  level  up  to 
the  level  CBO  estimates  will  be  required  to 
continue  a  current  services  budget  for  tfie 
next  fiscal  year.  At  ttus  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  ttiat  tfie  estimate  the  committee  received 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  t>e  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Subject:  Medical  Care  Estimate. 

This  moming  you  asked  me  to  estimate 
what  the  1990  baseline  would  tie  for  VA 
Medical  Care  if  a  supplemental  of  $462  mil- 
lion were  included  in  the  1989  tiase.  The 
$462  million  assumed  supplemental  level  is 
the  sum  of  $432  million,  which  the  VA  says 
would  be  the  annualized  amount  associated 
with  the  $340  million  supplemental  ordered 
reported  by  House  Appropriations,  plus  the 
$30  million  McKinney  supplemental,  also 
ordered  reported.  The  estimate  is  shown 
bekm: 
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To  my  knowledge,  ttie  veterans'  health  care 
system  has  not  faced  a  situation  like  the  one 
it  now  faces  since  tfie  end  of  World  War  II. 
We  have  tieen  talking  for  more  than  10  years 
now  about  the  impending  surge  of  veterans 
from  that  war  wtio  will  irKreasingly  turn  to  tfie 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  fiealth 
care.  Well,  as  we  speak,  that  increase  in 
demand  fias  occurred.  Monthly  applk:ation  for 
medical  care  reached  a  new  high  in  January 
1989.  But  tfie  funds  to  provkJe  the  care  being 
demanded  were  not  requested  by  the  previ- 
ous administratkxi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we're  way  t)ehind  the  curve 
on  ttiis  problem  and  I'm  not  sure  we'll  ever 
catch  up.  In  the  past  four  budgets,  the  admin- 
istration has  requested  funds  to  buikj  a  total 
of  120  nursing  home  t)eds.  Ttiafs  30  tieds  a 
year  to  meet  tfie  needs  of  over  6  millkin  veter- 
ans wtio  are  now  over  tfie  age  of  65.  Instead 
of  converting  underutilized  hospital  beds  to 
meet  tfie  demand  for  nursing  home  beds,  tfie 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  is  simply  shut- 
ting ttiese  beds  down.  Since  tfie  beginning  of 
this  fiscal  year,  the  Department  has  reduced 


the  number  of  veterans  tieing  cared  for  in 
community  nursing  fiomes  at  VA  expense  by 
over  25  percent.  This  is  a  reductkjn  of  3,300 
veterans.  Across  the  country,  nursing  fiome 
beds  are  t)eing  closed.  Veterans  wtio  previ- 
ously were  provided  nursing  fiome  care  at  De- 
partment expense  are  simply  told  that  some- 
one else  will  have  to  pay  for  tfieir  care.  In  ad- 
dition, tfie  Department  fias  toM  tfiousands  of 
eligible  veterans  that  they  sfiould  seek  medi- 
cal care  from  other  providers.  If  this  isn't  a 
crisis,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

Recently,  Dr.  Donald  Custis,  the  former 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  tfie  Department's 
Veterans'  Health  Service  and  Research  Ad- 
ministration and  Mr.  Frank  Morrone,  a  former 
budget  officer,  furnished  me  with  their 
tfioughts  and  analysis  on  tfie  impending  chsis. 
I  believe  that  they  are  a  very  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  what  is  going  on  with  regard  to  the 
Federal  budget  for  health  care.  There  follows 
excerpts  from  their  excellent  analysis: 

The  Federal  Health  Budget  and  Health 

Care  for  Veterans— Fiscal  'Vear  1990 

introduction 

This  paper  is  an  update  of  an  article  with 
the  same  title  that  appeared  in  the  January 
1989  issue  of  Paraplegia  News.  Much  of  the 
new  information  included  has  its  basis  in 
the  FY  1990  President's  Budget. 

It  is  clear  that  the  national  budget  deficit 
problems  are  driving  health  policy  as  well  as 
policy  in  many  other  major  domestic  pro- 
gram areas.  The  efforts  to  reduce  the  feder- 
al deficit  force  reductions  in  funding  neces- 
sary to  support  operating  programs  at  their 
current  levels.  Since  these  reductions  are 
usually  arbitrary  they  are  made  irrespective 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  impact  on  the  ulti- 
mate tieneficiary.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
necessary  funds  the  major  issues  of  health- 
care in  the  U.S.  have  lieen  inadequately  ad- 
dressed in  the  FY  1990  budget  proposals 
presented  to  Congress.  The  result  is  dis- 
jointed health  policy  where  decisions  are  in- 
fluenced most  by  the  mechanisms  that 
would  tje  most  effective  in  contributing  to 
cost  reduction— shortrun  solutions  rather 
that  longer  term  strategies  for  change. 
components  of  federal  health  budget 
Af edicare 

The  Administration  budget  proposes  $5 
billion  in  savings  in  Medicare  outlays  for  FY 
1990.  The  savings  can  lie  categorized  as  fol- 
lows: 

DRO  update  factor  would  lie  limited  to 
the  hospital  market  basket  increase  less  2.5 
percent. 

Capital  payments  would  be  limited  to  18 
percent  below  cost. 

The  indirect  medical  education  payment 
would  be  reduced  by  almost  half  the  current 
rate. 

Savings  of  $1  billion  in  Part  B  physician 
payments. 

The  continuing  annual  effort  to  control 
costs  by  reducing  the  prospective  medicare 
budget  requirements  by  billions  of  dollars 
has  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  private 
health  care  economy.  Hospitals  continue  to 
close  or  reduce  services  in  growing  numbers 
(81  hospitals  affected  in  1988  in  27  sUtes). 
Many  of  the  hospitals  that  cannot  continue 
to  operate  are  found  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  and  are  of  200  bed  size  or  small- 
er. Such  facilities  are  in  locales  where  alter- 
natives for  hospital  care  may  not  exist  in  or 
near  the  community. 

The  principal  factor  in  these  closures  are 
the  numbers  of  patients  hospitalized,  the 


level  of  third  party  reimbursement  for  epi- 
sodes of  care,  length  of  stay  and  the  ability 
of  the  hospital  to  control  or  reduce  its  oper- 
ating costs.  Smaller  hospitals  have  a  more 
difficult  time  controlling  costs  liecause 
many  are  built  in  and  cannot  be  reduced 
further  and,  with  dropping  patient  census 
and  fewer  patients,  the  income,  which  must 
l>e  spread  over  fewer  patient  days  is  inad- 
equate under  the  medicare  payment  system. 
Further  aggravating  this  situation  are  a  va- 
riety of  other  factors  such  as  the  competi- 
tion for  nurses  and  their  increased  costs  to 
hospitals,  a  problem  that  is  national  in 
scope  and  beyond  the  control  of  hospitals. 

The  impact  of  the  medicare  reductions 
over  the  past  several  years  has  forced  major 
changes  on  the  health  care  scene  making 
medical  care  much  less  accessible  to  larger 
segments  of  the  population.  A  preliminary 
analysis  by  the  Prospective  Payment  Assess- 
ment Commission  (PROP AC)  indicates  that 
more  than  50%  of  all  hospitals  will  lose 
money  treating  medicare  patients  in  FY 
1989  further  aggravating  an  environment  of 
decreasing  amounts  of  uncompensated  care 
availability. 

During  the  past  several  years  Part  B  (phy- 
sicians services)  costs  have  risen  dramatical- 
ly—15  percent  growth  in  Part  B  costs  last 
year.  Although  the  shift  from  inpatient  to 
outpatient  care  forced  by  the  prospective 
payment  system  (DRG's)  might  seem  to  be 
an  underlying  cause,  this  is  apparently  only 
a  minor  factor.  The  400  percent  increase  in 
physician  costs  between  1976  and  1986  is 
primarily  due  to  volume  growth  of  6  per- 
cent/year—9  percent/year  recently.  The 
reasons  for  this  volume  growth  are: 

The  aging  of  the  population  which  brings 
about  higher  utilization  because  of  more 
frequent  episodes  of  acute  illness  and  more 
chronic  illness. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  physicians- 
making  physician  care  more  accessible. 

Increased  income  of  a  sizeable  portion  of 
the  elderly. 

Technological  advances— more  technology 
available  for  use  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Shift  from  inpatient  care  to  outpatient 
care. 

Part  B  premiums  that  the  elderly  must 
pay  will  be  increased  further  in  FY  1990  and 
future  years  if  proposals  are  enacted  to 
move  them  to  a  level  designed  to  cover  28% 
or  29%  of  costs  rather  than  the  25%  of  costs 
covered  currently.  This  is  becoming  more  of 
a  burden  to  the  many  who  already  are  expe- 
riencing enormous  annual  out  of  pocket 
costs  for  health  care. 

Medicaid 

The  inadequate  funding  of  this  program 
continues  in  the  FY  1990  budget  proposals. 
The  new  administration  is  proposing  to 
cover  children  and  pregnant  women  under  a 
medicaid  expansion.  The  program,  however, 
does  not  address  the  real  problem  of  the  one 
million  people  who  are  denied  care  each 
year  because  they  cannot  pay  for  medical 
care  nor  does  it  address  the  14  million  indi- 
viduals who  need  health  care  but  do  not 
seek  it  because  they  know  they  cannot 
afford  it. 

In  this  context  it  should  be  noted  that: 

The  percentage  of  individuals  who  did  not 
visit  a  doctor  in  the  past  year  increased 
from  19%  in  1982  to  33%  in  1986. 

30  percent  of  low  income  pregnant  women 
received  no  health  care  during  their  first 
trimester. 

30  percent  of  black  and  hispanic  hyperten- 
sive had  not  had  a  blood  pressure  check 
within  one  year. 
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Most  recent  estimates  indicate  that  16 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  U.S.  is  un- 
insured—or 37  million  individuals  and  the 
number  is  growing  as  more  individuals  fail 
to  meet  the  increasingly  stringent  medicaid 
criteria  for  eligibility. 

Of  the  37  million  75  percent  are  workers 
and  their  families  who  are  not  provided 
medical  care  insurance  by  their  employers 
and  who  are  not  eligible  for  medicaid.  It  is 
further  estimated  that  one  out  of  five  chil- 
dren in  the  U.S.  are  not  covered  by  health 
care  insurance. 

Veterans  medical  care 

The  FY  1990  budget  proposal  for  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  (DVA)  falls 
far  below  the  funding  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide quality  health  care  to  eligible  needy 
veterans.  Veterans  will  be  denied  care  in  in- 
creasing numbers  and  those  veterans  who 
are  least  able  to  help  themselves  will  lose 
access  to  care  that  is  essential  to  their  well 
being.  The  safety  net  for  medically  indigent 
veterans  is  disappearing  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  Is  no  longer  able  to 
assure  that  all  needy  veterans  can  or  will  re- 
ceive medical  care.  The  following  summa- 
rizes the  impact  of  the  FY  1990  funding  pro- 
posal for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs medical  programs: 

Medical  care 

By  all  accounts,  the  DVA  medical  care 
program  has  suffered  a  severe  shortfall  of 
funding  in  FY  1989  that  has  been  docu- 
mented at  about  $620  million  for  health 
care  and  an  additional  deficiency  for  the 
medical  equipment  purchase  backlog  that 
approximates  $1  billion.  This  shortfall  is 
not  addressed  in  the  FY  1990  budget  but  at 
this  writing  Is  being  addressed  as  an  FY 
1989  supplemental  appropriation  Issue.  The 
new  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  has  requested  supplemental  sup- 
port for  FY  1989  and  additional  funding  for 
PY  1990— but  at  levels  far  below  that  which 
could  be  considered  adequate.  The  details  of 
this  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  admit- 
ted shortfall  were  extensively  documented 
In  hearings  held  by  the  House '  and  Senate 
Veterans  Affairs  committees  on  September 
7  and  9,  1988  respectively. 

The  budget  proposes  reductions  In  Com- 
munity Nursing  Home  Care  for  veterans.  A 
reduction  of  3449  average  daily  census 
(ADC)  which  will  result  in  11,862  fewer  pa- 
tients treated  in  FY  1990  than  In  FY  1989. 


'  Hearing  before  the  subcommittee  on  Hospitals 
and  Health  Care  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs House  of  Representatives.  100th  Congress, 
second  session.  September  7,  1988.  Serial  No.  100- 
58. 


This  Is  primarily  offset  by  a  proposed  In- 
crease In  VA  Nursing  Homes  or  State  Nurs- 
ing Home  program  but  results  in  a  net  de- 
crease of  1575  In  ADC  and  7983  fewer  pa- 
tients treated.  This  reduction  targets  the 
older  World  War  I  and  II  veterans  who  cur- 
rently present  the  greatest  need  for  nursing 
home  csire. 

The  DVA  domiciliary  program  is  proposed 
to  be  reduced  by  2441  ADC  and  6371  pa- 
tients treated.  There  Is  no  offsetting  propos- 
al for  the  accommodation  of  these  veterans 
who  usually  have  difficulty  resoclallzlng, 
are  suffering  medical  and  psychiatric  prob- 
lems and  may  have  no  home  to  go  to  and  in- 
adequate Income.  This  Is  grossly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Administration's  professed 
desire  to  address  the  medically  Indigent 
homeless  problem. 

The  DVA  workload  for  hospital  Inpatients 
treated  will  be  reduced  below  the  FY  1988 
level  In  spite  of  evidence  which  Indicates 
that  numbers  of  patients  needing  treatment 
will  Increase  substantially  as  a  result  of  the 
aging  of  the  veteran  population.  Although  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  expect  some  of  this 
decrease  to  shift  to  outpatient  care,  the  pro- 
jected workload  for  FY  1990  outpatient 
visits  has  been  established  as  a  level  below 
that  for  FY  1988  thus  limiting  the  opportu- 
nity for  such  shifts  to  occur.  This  limiting 
of  access  to  health  care  for  veterans  Is  pro- 
posed In  defiance  of  an  increasing  demand 
for  health  care  on  the  part  of  veterans. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Administration  Is 
proposing  a  1%  productivity  Improvement 
that  Imposes  a  reduction  of  approximately 
2000  heath  care  personnel. 

Although  PROPAC  has  predicted  that 
there  will  be  a  5%  cost  of  living  adjustment 
in  FY  1990— this  Is  not  anticipated  In  the 
budget  and  will  result  In  a  shortfall  of  over 
$200  million  In  FY  1990  which  will  likely 
have  to  be  absorbed  causing  further  reduc- 
tions in  personnel. 

Employees  automatic  within  grade  In- 
creases were  not  Included  In  the  budget— an 
amount  that  Is  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of 
$50  million  which  must  be  absorbed  by  the 
medical  care  personnel  account. 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  predict- 
able Increases  In  other  employee  benefits 
for  FY  1990  (e.g.  health  benefits). 

Decentralized  Hospital  Computer  Pro- 
gram Initiatives  In  mental  health  are  re- 
quired to  be  offset  by  decreases  of  $27  mil- 
lion and  659  employees— in  advance  of  dem- 
onstrated savings. 

There  is  recognition  of  the  role  of  the  VA 
In  the  treatment  of  AIDS  patients  where  in- 
creases in  the  funds  and  personnel  for  AIDS 
clinical  programs  are  $55  million  and  625 
employees. 

FEDERAL  HEALTH  CARE  BUDGET  BY  FUNQION 

(Outlays  in  milliixis  ol  doilail 


Education  and  training  activities  which 
are  a  part  of  the  major  mission  of  the  VA 
are  being  curtailed— reductions  are  proposed 
as  follows:— 175  medical  residents;— 25 
dental  resident;— 60  Psychology  resldente;— 
37  Administrative  trainers;  and— 67  Instruc- 
tional support  personnel.  There  will  be  no 
Increases  In  the  funding  of  or  opportunities 
for  continuing  education  of  VA  staff. 

There  Is  a  legislative  proposal  for  copay- 
ments  for  medical  care  for  category  B  and  C 
patients  as  follows: 

Veterans  will  be  required  to  pay  $5  (B) 
and  $10  (C)  for  out-patient  visits: 

Veterans  will  be  required  to  pay  $3  (B) 
and  $5  (C)  for  prescriptions; 

Veterans  will  be  required  to  pay  $9  per 
day  for  hospital  in-patient  care  (both  B  and 
C). 

In  addition.  Category  C  Inpatients  are  re- 
quired to  make  the  same  copayments  as 
medicare  beneficiaries. 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research 
The  budget  reduces  the  appropriation  re- 
quest for  medical  and  prosthetic  research 
$13  million  below  FY  1989  and  reduces  em- 
ployment by  616. 

The  $13  million  reduction  Is  proposed  for 
investigator  Initiated  research— the  back- 
bone of  research  In  the  VA.  This  will  result 
in  a  reduction  In  new  proposals  that  can  be 
funded  as  well  as  a  cut  back  in  commitments 
already  made  to  investigators  who  have  on- 
going projects. 

Health  Services  Research,  which  would 
help  the  VA  Improve  and  become  more  effi- 
cient in  service  delivery.  Is  not  to  be  In- 
creased In  FY  1990.  Because  of  past  absorp- 
tions, this  Is.  In  reality,  a  reduction. 

Rehabilitation  Research— crucial  to  the 
care  of  veterans  and  their  unique  problems 
remains  constant  In  FY  1990.  In  reality,  this 
Is  a  reduction  because  the  costs  for  operat- 
ing the  program  will  have  increased. 

Since  no  cost  of  living  adjustment  Is  an- 
ticipated for  FY  1990  the  likelihood  Is  that 
any  such  increase  would  also  have  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, further  reducing  medical  and  pros- 
thetic research  capability. 

Medical  administration 
A  further  reduction  of  six  employees  will 
further  Inhibit  the  management  capability 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. 

Since  an  employee  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment Is  not  anticipated  in  the  budget  fur- 
ther reductions  In  personnel  can  be  antici- 
pated at  a  time  when  the  medical  care  pro- 
gram Is  being  severely  stressed. 

Health  Professions  Scholarships  will  in- 
crease by  $653  thousand.  These  programs 
will  support  310  nursing,  40  physical  thera- 
pists and  30  pharmacy  students. 
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Medicare  and  medicaid  combined,  contin- 
ue to  consume  increasing  proportions  of  the 
federal  health  dollar  and,  since  these  pro- 
grams are  placing  the  greatest  strains  on 
the  health  care  budget,  ail  other  health 
functions  are  experiencing  a  decline  in  their 
share  of  the  budget  available  and  actual 
dollar  reductions  in  some  instances.  Even 
though  other  components  of  the  federal 
health  sector  are  experiencing  declines  or 
stabilization,  proposals  for  funding  do  not 
allow  adequate  increases  for  medicare  and 
medicaid.  An  exception  occurs  in  the  re- 
search component  where  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  received  in- 
creased funding  for  AIDS  related  research 
programs. 

It  is  distressing  to  follow  the  funding  ex- 
perience of  the  veterans  medical  care  pro- 
gram which  has  experienced  a  constant  un- 
interrupted decline  in  the  share  of  the  fed- 
eral health  care  budget  since  1985  a  trend 
that  began  in  the  late  1970's.  This  program, 
an  integral  part  of  the  health  care  system 
designed  to  meet  a  commitment  made  by 
the  federal  government  to  veterans,  contin- 
ues to  be  squeezed  to  the  point  where 
health  care  access  for  needy  veterans  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  and  quality  of  service  is 
seriously  eroding. 

Using  data  from  a  recent  DVA  analysis  it 
is  possible  to  gain  perspective  on  the  efforts 
of  funding  policy  on  the  medical  care  pro- 
grams. It  is  apparent  that  the  DVA  has 
become  considerably  more  cost  efficient 
over  the  time  period  and  that  although  the 
nominal  dollars  available  for  care  have 
grown,  deflated  dollars  have  remained  rela- 
tively constant.  Workload  continues  to  in- 
crease in  all  programs  with  insufficient 
funding  to  meet  the  calculated  requirement 
to  assure  access  and  quality  care  for  needy 
veterans. 

If  the  DVA  medical  programs  were  to  re- 
ceive the  same  share  of  the  federal  health 
budget  in  FY  1990  as  it  received  in  FY  1985 
its  proposed  budget  would  be  S2.7  billion 
higher  than  that  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. If  it  were  to  receive  the  same  in- 
crease as  that  proposed  for  Medicare  for  FY 
1990  (9.4%)  the  program  budget  would  have 
been  $5.0  billion  higher  than  the  Presidents 
Budget.  It  would  seem  that  the  obligation  of 
the  federal  government  to  veterans  is  at 
least  equal  to,  if  not  higher,  than  that  to 
the  general  population. 

Clearly,  the  funding  philosophy  does  not 
consider  the  medical  need  of  veterans  nor 
does  it  reflect  an  understanding  of  the  roles 
of  the  DVA  in  the  larger  health  care 
system.  This  is  evidenced  in  FY  1989  by  a 
demonstrated  shortfall  in  veterans  medical 
care  programs  alone  that  approaches  $1  bil- 
lion, a  baclc-log  of  equipment  needs  and  an 
Irreversible  shortfall  in  the  need  for  con- 
struction, repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
DVA  medical  care  system.  The  accumulated 
deficits  can  be  indisputably  documented. 
The  federal  health  budget  is  being  artificial- 
ly constrained  and  the  inadequate  funding 
for  federal  health  programs  in  general  is  ap- 
parent from  cursory  study  of  tables  2  and  4. 

COMCLUSIONS 

It  was  clear  In  FY  1989  that  the  inad- 
equate fiscal  supix>rt  policy  as  reflected  in 
the  President's  Budget  was  having  a  severe 
negative  impact  on  the  VA  medical  care  de- 
livery system  that  was  characterized  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  A  continuing  growing  aging  veteran 
population  requiring  increasing  amounts  of 
health  care: 

2.  Continuing  increases  in  inpatient  work- 
load: 


3.  Large  increments  in  outpatient  work- 
load: 

4.  Increasing  long-term  care  workload  (the 
DVA  being  the  only  long-term  care  refuge 
for  veterans,  especially  those  over  65),  since 
Medicare  does  not  provide  such  coverage 
and  Medicaid  serves  only  a  third  of  those 
who  have  exhausted  their  financial  re- 
sources: 

5.  Increasing  evidence  of  denial  of  care  to 
veterans  who  need  outpatient  care  but  are 
being  screened  out.  legitimately,  utilizing 
more  subjective  interpretations  of  existing 
law: 

6.  Increasing  evidence  of  rationing  of 
high-cost  inpatient  care: 

7.  Queues  for  elective  surgery  and  for 
long-term  care  beds,  especially  nursing 
home  care: 

8.  Unfunded  medical  equipment  needs 
that  approach  the  one  billion  dollar  level 
(see  12  t>elow): 

9.  Outmoded  technology  and  physical 
plant: 

10.  The  growing  AIDS  epidemic  imposing 
new  burdens  of  caring  from  7  percent  of  the 
AIDS  victims  in  the  U.S.:  and 

11.  Deteriorating  staff  morale. 

12.  Increasing  use  of  nonrecurring  funds 
to  meet  recurring  obligations.  This  will  have 
a  devastating  long-run  impact  on  the  VA 
health  care  system  since  recurring  obliga- 
tions will  accrue  without  a  budget  base  to 
support  them.  There  is  clear  evidence  that 
in  FY  1988  numerous  medical  centers  used 
all  of  their  equipment  funds  and  mainte- 
nance and  repair  funds  to  pay  salaries  that 
were  inadequately  funded.  It  is  not  possible 
for  the  VA  health  care  system  to  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  personnel  ceiling  of 
194.720  and  not  be  provided  funding  to  sup- 
port that  employment  ceiling  and  the  spe- 
cial pay  rates  that  must  be  established  for 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  remain  com- 
petitive—especially in  the  area  of  nursing 
care. 

These  are  among  the  most  obvious  effects 
of  the  inadequate  budget  that  have  been 
identified  through  our  independent  survey 
efforts  have  now  been  substantiated  by 
hearings  held  by  the  House  and  Senate  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committees.  There  is  now  evi- 
dence in  FY  1989  of  curtailment  of  ctwe  in 
the  VA  system  with  medical  centers  closing 
clinics  to  new  appointments  and  some  medi- 
cal centers  closing  inpatient  care  to  Catego- 
ry B  and  C  veterans. 

The  budget  inadequacies  will  force  major 
structural  changes  in  the  location  and  avail- 
ability of  veterans  health  care  in  the  short 
run.  The  unfortunate  consequence  is  the 
forcing  of  change  in  this  large  component  of 
the  health  care  system  in  the  absence  of  a 
long  run  strategy  for  the  entire  health  care 
system.  Such  indirect  action  threatens  the 
viability  of  the  veterans  health  care  system 
in  terms  of  iu  ability  to  meet  its  primary 
obligation  to  eligible  veterans  while  the 
gaps  created  in  the  system  by  such  action 
are  not  adequately  addressed.  This  is  taking 
place  in  an  environment  where  the  role  of 
the  DVA  medical  care  system  is  not  under- 
stood with  respect  to  how  its  programs  fit 
into  the  larger  health  care  system. 

To  demonstrate  this  latter  point  consider 
four  general  program  areas  that  have  been 
given  explicit  recognition  by  the  new  admin- 
istration: AIDS,  research,  substance  abuse 
and  the  homeless.  The  Veterans  Health 
Services  and  Research  Administration 
(VHS&RA)  has  large  programs  and  years  of 
experience  in  each  of  these  four  areas,  yet  it 
has  not  been  funded  as  necessary  to  meet 
these  high  priority  program  areas.  A  brief 


review  of  these  four  VHS&RA  programs  is 
instructive: 

AIDS 

The  DVA  has  provided  care  to  over  6%  of 
all  AIDS  patients  in  the  U.S.  Since  begin- 
ning of  the  AIDS  epidemic,  over  5800  veter- 
ans have  been  treated,  2161  in  1988  alone.  It 
is  expected  that  approximately  2800  new  pa- 
tienU  with  AIDS  will  be  seen  in  1989  and 
3600  in  1990.  in  addition  to  two  to  three 
times  as  many  patients  with  ARC  and  HIV 
infection.  Medical  centers  in  the  epicenters 
of  the  disease  (east,  west  and  gulf  coasts) 
are  the  hardest  hit.  However,  all  medical 
centers  will  need  resources  to  implement 
universal  blood  and  body  fluid  precautions 
as  a  result  of  the  epidemic. 

Based  on  daU  from  the  VHS&RA  the  FY 
1988  cost  of  AIDS  program  was  $131  mil- 
lion—$23  million  was  appropriated  and  $108 
million  had  to  be  taken  from  other  items  in 
the  health  care  budget  to  cover  the  costs. 
The  increasing  epidemic  will  cost  $165  mil- 
lion in  FY  1990  and  the  amount  that  will 
have  to  be  absorbed  with  current  funding 
proposals  is  $80  million. 

RESEARCH 

AIDS  research,  would  be  increased  if  addi- 
tional resources  became  available.  Medical 
research  has  developed  a  critical  mass  of  in- 
vestigators in  AIDS-related  research  via  the 
Special  Solicitation  for  AIDS  projects  and 
the  request  for  establishment  of  AIDS  cen- 
ters. In  addition.  Health  Services  Research 
and  IDevelopment  will  initiate  a  multi-medi- 
cal center  project  on  the  delivery  of  health 
care  to  AIE>S  patients  costing  approximate- 
ly $400,000  in  1990.  The  investigators  at  the 
AIDS  centers  will  be  initiating  approximate- 
ly 15  new  research  projects  in  1990  and 
would  increase  those  new  starts  to  approxi- 
mately 25  with  additional  funding  of 
$900,000. 

As  mentioned  above  the  FY  1990  budget 
for  research  in  VHS&RA  has  been  de- 
creased by  $13  million  thus  compromising 
the  ability  and  capacity  to  carry  out  a  role 
for  which  it  has  a  unique  capacity  and  op- 
portunity. In  FY  1990  $7.5  million  will  be 
spent  on  AIDS  research  by  DVA.  Six  per- 
cent of  the  $1.6  billion  appropriated  to  the 
secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
the  research  and  prevention  of  AIDS  would 
amount  to  $112  million  if  VHS&RA  were  to 
be  considered  in  a  reallocation  of  such  funds 
in  FY  1990. 

SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  PROGRAMS 

As  of  the  end  of  1988,  approximately  150 
of  the  VA's  172  medical  centers  and  outpa- 
tient clinics  had  drug,  alcohol  or  combined 
substance  treatment  programs  In  operation. 
Modalities  involved  include  inpatient  treat- 
ment, outpatient  care,  methadone  mainte- 
nance in  35  settings,  and  the  contract  half- 
way house  program  under  which  approxi- 
mately 90  VA  medical  centers  contract  with 
approximately  400  conununity  halfway 
houses  for  ongoing  residential  treatment  of 
alcohol  and  other  substance  abusers.  Of 
particular  relevance  in  understanding  VA 
programming  in  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  is 
the  fact  that  the  typical  patient  being  treat- 
ed within  the  VA  in  this  sector  is  a  multiple 
substance  abuser.  Drugs  of  abuse  usually  in- 
clude alcohol,  and  one  or  more  other  drugs, 
with  cocaine  and  marijuana  being  the  pri- 
mary associated  drugs  of  abuse.  As  a  result 
of  this  phenomenon,  most  VA  treatment 
programs,  whether  they  are  identified  as 
drug  or  alcohol  programs,  actually  treat 
combined  substance  abusers.  Indeed,  many 
programs  have  begun  to  define  themselves 
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as  substance  abuse  programs  rather  than  as 
alcohol  treatment  or  drug  treatment.  Thus, 
fiscal  differentiation  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  treatment  programs  is  becoming  less 
relevant  in  view  of  clinical  reality. 

The  budget  estimate  for  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  treatment  is  $340,481,000  in  1989  and 
$349,913,000  in  1990.  The  1989  figure  does 
not  include  the  $1  million  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2501  of  PL  100-690  which  provides  for 
conducting  an  evaluation  of  drug  and  alco- 
hol programs  In  1989.  To  date,  no  author- 
ized amounts  included  In  this  public  law 
have  been  appropriated  for  the  DVA. 

HOMELESS  PROGRAMS 

The  VHS&RA  has  developed  a  compre- 
hensive network  of  health  care  services  for 
our  Nations  veterans.  Many  of  these  serv- 
ices and  programs,  although  not  specifically 
designed  for  the  homeless,  have  assisted 
homeless  veterans.  In  addition  to  the  array 
of  general  VA  services,  two  programs  are  au- 
thorized through  legislation  with  specific 
mandates  to  provide  health  care  services  to 
homeless  veterans:  the  pilot  Homeless 
Chronically  Mentally  111  (HCMI)  program 
and  the  Domiciliary  Care  for  Homeless  Vet- 
erans (DCHV)  program.  The  1990  request 
includes  $13,872,000  for  HCMI  and 
$10,852,000  for  the  DCHV  program. 

The  HCMI  Program,  was  initially  activat- 
ed under  the  authority  of  P.L.  100-6.  The 
authorization  for  this  program  was  recently 
extended  by  P.L.  100-322.  Through  these 
public  laws,  the  DVA  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  community-based  psychiatric  res- 
idential treatment  programs  to  provide 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  homeless 
veterans  that  suffer  from  chronic  mental  ill- 
ness. The  DCHV  program  was  established  as 
a  specialized  treatment  component  within 
the  DVA  Domiciliary  care  program.  Author- 
ized by  P.L.  100-71,  the  DCHV  program  pro- 
vides rehabilitation  and  treatment  to  veter- 
ans in  need  of  clinical  services  who  are 
homeless  or  whose  living  situation  is  so  ten- 
uous that  they  are  at  serious  risk  for  home- 
lessness.  The  focus  of  the  program  is  to  pro- 
vide treatment  that  will  prepare  the  veter- 
ans to  return  to  independent  living.  The  FY 
1990  budget  is  proposing  a  reduction  of  2440 
in  domiciliary  census  and  6370  patiente 
treated  at  a  time  when  such  programs  have 
been  given  priority. 

Total  funding  levels  for  these  two  pro- 
grams are  $23,619,000  in  1989  and 
$24,724,000  in  1990.  No  appropriation  has 
been  provided  and  program  costs  have  been 
absorbed.  The  resource  levels  will  support 
43  HCMI  progran«  and  an  estimated  446  ad- 
ditional domiciliary  average  census.  The  au- 
thorized funding  level  provided  in  the 
McKinney  Act  Amendments  of  1988  is  $30 
million,  $15  million  for  each  program. 

With  funding  additional  therapeutic  com- 
ponents would  be  established  within  the 
HCMI  programs  and  the  DCHV  programs 
would  activate  new  sites  and  expand  exist- 
ing programs.  Based  on  proposed  legislation 
recently  introduced  by  the  Congress,  HCMI 
program  officials  could  link  Compensated 
Work  Therapy  Programs  with  Therapeutic 
Residences  for  up  to  15  new  components 
which  would  allow  VHS&RA  to  care  for  ap- 
proximately 150-200  additional  veterans. 
The  average  daily  census  in  the  DCHV  pro- 
gram would  increase  by  approximately  210 
if  the  program  was  funded  at  the  level  au- 
thorl«ed  in  the  McKinney  Act.  It  should  be 
noted  that  approximately  one  third  of  the 
homeless  are  veterans— but  one  third  of  the 
funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  homeless  pro- 
grams are  not  available  for  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs. 


It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  por- 
tions of  federal  funds  appropriated  these 
national  priorities  be  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  address 
the  veteran  components  of  the  problem 
areas.  This  would  place  badly  needed  re- 
sources in  ongoing  programs  to  address 
these  pressing  problems  in  the  veteran  pop- 
ulation. The  federal  budget  would  not  be  in- 
creased overall  if  such  a  reallocation  could 
be  achieved. 

It  is  timely  to  consider  the  entire  health 
care  system  in  terms  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  increasing  costs  and  increasing 
needs  of  the  growing  elderly  population.  All 
of  the  quick  fixes  are  but  temporary  solu- 
tions to  a  complex  medical  care  problem. 
And,  in  the  case  of  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  results  in  denial  of 
needed  care  to  those  who  have  been  given  a 
government  promise  to  care  for  him  who 
has  borne  the  battle. 


Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  con- 
sider this  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  I  feel  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  House 
has  been  put  into  a  situation  of  voting  on  a 
supplemental  appropriations  with  some  emer- 
gency funding.  Granted,  most  of  the  programs 
included  in  this  supplemental  are  worthy  of 
funds,  but  I  question  the  emergency  in  some 
areas. 

I  do  applaud  the  committee  on  several 
items  that  need  immediate  assistance.  One 
specific  example  is  the  transfer  of  funds  within 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  from  guar- 
anteed loans  to  direct  operating  loans.  With- 
out this  transfer,  many  States  will  continue  to 
tum  away  farmers  during  this  critical  time  of 
planting  because  no  money  is  available  for 
operating  costs. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  included 
some  important  report  language  regarding  the 
Disaster  Assistance  Program.  The  language 
brings  to  attention  the  neglect  shown  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  administering  the 
1988  Disaster  Act  and  policies  regarding  non- 
program  crops.  Many  good  items  are  included 
in  this  legislation  which  cost  no  additional 
money,  such  as  the  two  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. Undoubtably.  many  programs  need 
emergency  assistance  such  as  veterans  medi- 
cal programs,  foster  care  and  adoption  assist- 
ance, guaranteed  student  loans,  and  the  re- 
quested amount  for  firefighting  which  has  now 
been  doubled.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
emergency  funds  are  needed,  however,  let's 
keep  it  just  that,  emergency. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Conte  amendment. 
The  supplemental  includes  $250  million  to 
begin  implementation  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Act 
of  1988.  The  Conte  amendment  strips  this 
starting  payment  from  the  bill. 

It  was  in  the  considered  judgment  of  Neal 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce,  Justice,  State  and 
Judiciary  to  begin  redress  payments  with  the 
supplemental.  I  salute  Chairman  Smith  for  his 
leadership  to  include  this  amount  in  the  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  bills. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  me  personally  and 
for  our  country  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Civil  Liberties  Act  last  year.  We  stood  very  tall 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Our  Nation  admitted 
that  a  terrible  mistake  was  made  over  45 
years  ago  when  the  civil  and  constitutional 
rights  of  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  were 


violated.  And  we  made  a  promise  to  make  re- 
dress to  those  still  alive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  promise  we  must 
keep.  We  have  the  first  real  opportunity  with 
the  supplemental  to  begin  to  keep  out  prom- 
ise. 

Each  day  we  delay  payments,  more  and 
more  survivors  of  the  incarceration  will  die. 
The  youngest  of  these  loyal  Americans  is  now 
approaching  50,  and  the  oldest  located  survi- 
vor is  106.  To  delay  any  further  would  take 
from  the  quality  of  what  we  did.  and  woukJ 
show  the  world  that  this  was  only  an  empty 
gesture. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  which  I  chair,  conducted  hear- 
ings in  March  on  the  authorization  request  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Civil  Rights  Division,  through  its 
Office  of  Redress  Administration  [ORA],  is  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  implementatkjn 
of  the  act. 

According  to  testimony  at  the  hearing,  we 
learned  that  the  ORA,  working  on  a  shoestring 
budget,  has  done  an  excellent  job  thus  far. 
The  supplemental,  as  passed  by  the  commit- 
tee, will  give  ORA  $6.4  million  needed  to 
begin  full  implementation  of  the  Civil  Liberties 
Act. 

ORA  has  t)een  in  contact  with  over  54,000 
potentially  eligible  persons  thus  far,  well  over 
80  percent  of  the  estimated  60,000  eligible 
persons.  The  road  to  payment  for  most  of 
these  claims  will  be  straighttonward,  verifying 
the  identity  of  the  person  and  that  the  person 
was  incarcerated  during  the  war. 

ORA  testified  that  the  Justice  Department 
asked  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  $500  million  for  payments  for  1989.  ORA 
will  be  able  to  make  the  12,500  payments  the 
$250  million  represents. 

On  the  day  the  House  passed  H.R.  442  in 
1987,  our  Nation  celebrated  the  bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution.  There  was  no  more  fitting 
tribute  to  the  strength  of  our  Constitution  than 
to  attempt  to  remove  this  infamous  blot  on  our 
history  by  formally  acknowledging  the  wrong 
done  to  Japanese-Americans  and  to  provide 
token  monetary  redress.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  this  promise  with  the  supple- 
mental. Let  us  not  walk  away  from  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  neariy  50  years  is  delay 
enough.  I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  Conte 
amendment. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  American  veterans.  I  strongly 
endorse  this  legislation  for  the  proposed  $1 .2 
billion  appropriation  for  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Department.  I  particularly  would  like  to  stress 
the  need  for  the  $370  million  which  would  pro- 
vide a  necessary— although  temporary— life- 
line to  an  ailing  veterans'  health  care  system. 
Last  year,  I  began  hearing  an  increasing 
number  of  complaints  from  patients  and  care- 
givers alike  regarding  the  quality  of  care  at  the 
Portland  VAMC  and  cutbacks  in  many  VA 
health  care  programs.  Last  September,  in  a 
response  to  these  complaints,  I  testified  in 
front  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  detail  ttie  wholly  unacceptable  condi- 
tions to  which  Oregon  veterans  and  their  care- 
givers were  being  subjected. 
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Unfortunatety,  budget  sNxtfalls  have  re- 
quired additional  cuts  in  servKes  at  tt>e  Port- 
land VAMC,  and  veterans  who  expect — and 
wtK)  deserve — to  receive  VA  medical  treat- 
ment are  beir>g  turned  away 

Last  rrxjnfh,  in  response  to  these  continued 
complaints.  I  met  with  Portland  VAMC  Director 
Barry  Beil.  What  I  learned  in  that  meeting.  ar>d 
from  subsequent  information  provided  to  me 
by  Mr.  Bell,  shocked  arxj  disturbed  me: 

Wtien  the  new  VA  Medical  Center  was 
opened  in  February  1988.  one  39-bed  ward 
was  not  opened  because  of  the  funding  short- 
ages. Since  then,  an  additional  40  beds  have 
been  closed  due  to  funding  shortages. 

Dunng  just  \t\e  month  of  February  1989,  an 
estimated  39  ambular>ces  that  normally  would 
have  come  to  the  VAMC  were  turned  away 
because  of  furxling  sfKirtages.  Veterans 
turr>ed  away  must  Vn&n  pay  for  the  medical 
care  they  receive  at  these  otfier  facilities. 

Hours  of  nursing  care  per  patient  at  ttie 
Portland  VAMC  are  substantially  below  VA 
standards. 

Because  of  the  budget  shortfalls,  the  Port- 
land, VA  IS  slated  to  cease  treating  1 ,552  non- 
pnority  veterans. 

Budget  shortfalls  have  limited  tf>e  number  of 
joint  replacement  surgeries  and  open  heart 
surgeries  at  the  Portland  Center. 

The  roots  of  tfie  problem  go  back  several 
years,  wfien  the  Reagan  administration  said  it 
coukj  adequately  care  for  thie  veterans'  needs 
with  fewer  dollars.  The  cuts  we  are  seeir>g 
today  ctearty  show  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration was  not  straight  with  ttie  Cor>gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  take  Immediate 
action  to  correct  tt>ese  past  mistakes.  That  is 
wtiy  I  am  supportirig  this  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  wtiich  provides  short-term  emer- 
gerKy  funding  for  VA  medical  centers  nation- 
wide Also.  I  have  written  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee  to  urge  that  it  set  appropriate 
budget  levels  to  meet  veterans'  health  care 
needs  for  fiscal  year  1 990  and  beyond. 

What  is  happening  in  Portland.  OR,  ar>d  at 
VA  facilities  around  this  country  is  not  right.  It 
is  not  fair.  And  It  is  not  moral.  Our  Nation 
should  rwt  subject  its  veterans— In  their  great- 
est hours  of  need— to  substandard  health 
care.  Nor  should  It  be  turning  away  veterans 
wtK)  by  serving  their  country  earned  tfie  right 
to  receive  that  medical  care. 

Mr  Chairman,  veterans  need  our  assistance 
immediately.  Consequently,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  show  their  support  by  passing  this 
cntical  legislation  today. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  today  in 
strorig  support  of  H.R.  2072,  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1989.  This 
measure  contains  urgently  needed  fundirig  for 
a  number  of  Important  national  programs,  in- 
cluding guaranteed  student  loans,  foster  care, 
redress  payments  for  Japanese-Amencans 
wtK>  were  interned  during  World  War  II,  and 
initiatives  to  address  two  of  our  most  serious 
national  problems,  the  drug  crisis  and  the 
housing  shortage. 

Last  year  Congress  took  agressive  action  to 
counter  tf>e  risir^g  drug  epidemic  t>y  passirig 
ttie  Omnibus  Drug  Initiatives  Act  of  1988.  Now 
ttiat  we  have  established  a  framework  for  a 
national  drug  interventkxi  strategy,  we  must 
act  to  ensure  that  vne  necessary  programs  are 
adequately  funded. 


This  supplemental  appropriations  bill  in- 
cludes $822  million  to  fund  antidrug  law  en- 
forcement programs.  This  funding  is  essential. 
Nationwide  we  lost  11.000  people  to  drugs 
arvj  drug  related  crime  in  1987  alone.  In  tf^at 
same  year  Americans  spent  an  estimated 
$140  billkm  to  purchase  Illicit  narcotics.  In  San 
FrarKisco  in  1988.  polk:e  recorded  55  drug 
gang  shooting  Incidents,  leaving  64  injured 
and  3  dead. 

We  now  must  pursue  increased  funding  for 
programs  for  prevention,  education,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation.  In  my  district  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  wait  to  receive  treatment  can  be  6 
months.  People  are  beir>g  turned  away  when 
ttiey  seek  out  help.  Our  hospitals  are  experi- 
encing an  alarming  increase  in  the  numtier  of 
babies  born  with  drug-related  complications 
In  addition  to  funding  antidrug  law-enforce- 
ment efforts,  we  must  work  to  address  the 
human  costs  of  this  crisis. 

This  supplemental  appropriations  bill  takes 
important  steps  to  address  the  human  costs 
of  homelessness.  The  $153.5  million  for 
homeless  programs  will  give  a  much-needed 
boost  to  homeless  people  and  to  advocates 
struggling  to  provide  services  to  the  homeless. 
The  programs  receivir>g  funding  through  this 
bill— including  VA  medical  care  for  homeless 
veterans,  HUD's  Single-Room  Occupancy  Pro- 
gram, the  Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Program, 
tfie  Transitional  and  Supportive  Housir>g  Dem- 
onstration Program,  and  the  Emergerxry  Food 
and  Shelter  Program— all  play  vital  roles  in  ad- 
dressing the  Nation's  tragic  homelessness 
problem.  They  are  all  programs  with  a  record 
of  success,  and  they  are  all  in  desperate  need 
of  fur>dir>g. 

While  nor>e  of  us  would  dispute  the  necessi- 
ty of  addressing  the  budget  deficit,  it  Is  time 
that  we  took  action  to  address  the  social 
action  deficit  which  has  done  so  much 
damage  to  programs  assisting  the  less  fortu- 
nate arrvsng  us.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  2072. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  H.R.  2072,  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1989.  Except  for  the  funding 
needs  of  veterans  programs  and  drug  interdic- 
tion efforts,  there  is  rro  dire  emergency,  and 
this  bill  will  only  put  us  into  dire  straits  as  we 
attempt  to  reduce  our  persistent  tHidget  defi- 
cits. 

This  bill  violates  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
1987  budget  summit  agreement,  where  con- 
gressional leaders  agreed  not  to  pursue  sup- 
plemental bills  except  In  the  case  of  dire 
emergencies. 

Unfortunately,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
coukJ  not  resist  decorating  this  bill  with  expen- 
sive ornaments,  which  resulted  In  more  than 
doubling  tfie  administration's  request  by 
adding  on  additional  money  for  a  host  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  committee  also  re- 
fused to  offset  these  increases  with  reduc- 
tions in  otfier  areas,  as  Congress  also  agreed 
to  do  in  the  1987  budget  agreement. 

Some  of  the  proposed  additions  may  well 
represent  legitimate  spendirtg  needs,  txjt  they 
shoukj  be  conskJered  under  the  normal  appro- 
priations process,  not  given  a  free  ride  on  leg- 
islatk>n  that  is  needed  to  respond  to  true 
emergerKies  In  this  regard,  the  much-needed 
and  overdue  funding  of  veterans  health  care. 


pensions  arxJ  disability  assistance  is  being 
held  hostage  to  the  profligate  spendir>g  hat>its 
of  the  big  spenders.  We  owe  our  veterans 
better  treatment  than  this. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  jsroduced 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  vk>lates  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction  plan,  breaks 
our  commitment  to  avoid  unnecessary  supple- 
mental bills,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  this  biparti- 
san budget  agreement  worked  out  between 
the  administration  and  congressional  leaders 
just  last  week.  Because  these  violations 
threaten  the  legitimate  needs  of  veterans  and 
drug  interdiction,  the  bill  is  highly  irresponsible. 
We  must  get  our  budgetary  fiouse  in  order, 
but  this  bill  simply  Increases  the  mess. 

Ms.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  we  are  considering 
today  contains  needed  additions  to  a  number 
of  very  important  Federal  programs.  As  a 
strong  supporter  of  housing,  veterans,  refugee 
assistance — indeed,  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
grams Included  in  this  package — I  am  dis- 
tressed at  the  manner  in  which  this  debate 
has  developed.  At  the  last  minute,  we  are 
faced  with  an  across-the-board  funding  cut  to 
pay  for  additions  to  these  programs.  By  taking 
this  route,  we  Indiscriminately  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  An  across-the-board  cut  gives  us  no  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  impact  on  the  individ- 
ual programs  We  place  educatk>n,  science 
funding,  transportation,  defense,  and  health 
care  in  the  same  basket.  We  abdk:ate  the  re- 
sponsibility that  is  central  to  making  a 
budget — setting  priorities. 

The  original  supplemental  proposed  by  the 
administration  represents  a  restrained  pack- 
age of  funding  that  is  absolutely  needed.  The 
committee  package  added  a  number  of  addi- 
tional categones  for  funding,  but  it  failed  to 
provide  a  way  to  pay  for  these.  If  we  cannot 
decide  on  a  funding  mechanism,  then  we 
cannot  afford  the  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  package  t}efore  us  is  an 
irresponsible  approach  to  providing  additional 
funding  for  very  important  programs.  I  support 
the  programs,  but  I  must  vote  against  the  irre- 
sponsible manner  In  which  this  supplemental 
appropriation  has  been  brought  to  the  floor. 
This  bill  should  be  sent  back  to  the  committee 
so  that  priorities  can  be  set  and  we  can  con- 
sider a  carefully  deliberated  package  of  fund- 
ing increases  and  how  we  will  pay  for  them.  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2072,  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  one  important  and  timely  aspect 
of  this  bill,  which  is  the  additional  $100  million 
funding  to  be  provided  for  migration  and  refu- 
gee assistance  This  money  will  allow  a  sub- 
stantially greater  number  of  Soviet.  East  Euro- 
pean. American,  and  Asian  refugees  to  emi- 
grate to  this  country. 

As  many  of  us  know,  the  Soviet  emigration 
movement— spurred  by  both  outside  pressure 
on  the  Soviets  as  well  as  by  internal  Soviet  re- 
forms—has been  so  successful  that  we  have 
been  facing  problems  which  would  have 
seemed  inconceivable  even  2  years  ago:  How 
to  deal  with  the  ever-increasing  influx  of 
Soviet  emigres  into  this  country. 

Certainly,  the  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  already  emigrated  and  wfw  will  likely 
emigrate  in  the  months  ahead  are  reason  for 
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celebration.  And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
U.S.  Government  was— and  is— unprepared 
for  these  numbers. 

The  Soviet  Jewish  refugee  backlog  in  Rome 
is  the  most  obvious  manifestation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's inability  to  cope  with  this  problem.  It 
is  certainly  ironic.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  a  time 
when  the  gates  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  finally 
opening,  those  in  the  United  States  are  tight- 
ening. 

What  is  most  disturbing  is  that  the  INS  has 
reportedly    denied    Soviet    emigres    refugee 
status  because  they  supposedly  lack  "a  well- 
founded  fear  of   persecution."   And  yet,   all 
Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  suffer  anti-Semitic  har- 
assment. Regrettably,  the  entire  episode  has 
given  the  Soviets  a  public  relations  bonanza. 
Apparently,   one   of   the   reasons   for   the 
denial  of  refugee  status  has  been  the  simply 
unavailability  of  funds  to  resettle  these  Soviet 
Jews  in  America— as  refugees— with  all  the 
benefits  such  status  entails.  Today's  appro- 
priation, when  added  to  amounts  already  ap- 
propriated, will  allow  24,500  more  Soviet  refu- 
gees to  enter  the  United  States  than  are  pres- 
ently provided  for  in  fiscal  year  1989  funding. 
Such  a  step  is  long  overdue,  and  under- 
scores that  the   United   States— tme  to  its 
proud  history— remains  a  haven  for  the  op- 
pressed and  a  shining  example  of  freedom. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 
Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  2072,  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year   1989,  and  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
GONTE'S  amendment.  As  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  442  in  the  100th  Congress,  the 
Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1987,  I  want  to  empha- 
size my  strong  support  for  the  $250  million 
provided  in  H.R.  2072  for  payments  to  World 
War  II  Japanese-American  internees. 

In  February  1942,  2  months  after  the  bomb- 
ing of  Peari  Harbor,  some  120,000  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry  were  evacuated  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States,  without  trial 
by  jury  or  due  process  of  law,  and  confined  to 
detention  camps  in  desolate  areas.  Undertak- 
en ostensibly  for  reasons  of  military  security, 
this  policy  of  evacuation  and  internment  was 
earned  out  despite  the  fact  that  no  American 
of  Japanese  ancestry  was  ever  charged  or 
convicted  of  any  acts  of  treason  or  disloyalty. 
The  financial  and  emotional  losses  suffered 
by  these  individuals  and  their  families  were 
staggering.  The  $250  million  provided  for  in 
H.R.  2072  is  essential  toward  fulfilling  the  goal 
of  the  Qvil  Liberties  Act  to  compensate  in  a 
very  belated  manner  for  one  of  the  darker  pe- 
riods of  our  Nation's  history.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  essential  funding  for 
the  Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1987. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
to  voice  my  deep  concern  over  the  legislation 
t>efore  us.  I  continue  to  be  amazed  at  the  type 
of  spending  measures  this  body  puts  fonward. 
While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Budget  or 
Appropriations  Committees,  I  can  see  cleariy 
how  much  money  this  legislation  is  spending 
beyond  last  year's  budget  agreement.  The  bill 
clearly  violates  that  agreement. 

With  a  public  debt  approaching  $3  trillion, 
and  annual  deficits  still  hovering  around  $100 
million— even  within  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  targets— we  cannot  continue  to  spend 
beyond  our  means  in  such  a  way.  In  passing 
this  legislation,  the  House  is  saying  that  we 


can  afford  to  spend  an  additonal  $1.3  billion 
beyond  our  deficit  limit  for  1989  alone,  not  to 
mention  the  additional  millions  being  spent 
over  the  budget  in  the  outyears. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  oppose  this  measure 
as  a  whole.  There  are  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation I  am  supportive  of.  For  example,  I  would 
very  much  like  to  see  the  additional  funds  for 
veterans  services  enacted.  I  know  how  badly 
this  money  is  needed.  Due  to  shortfalls  in 
funding  and  higher  than  anticipated  case- 
loads, many  veterans  are  either  receiving  care 
that  is  less  than  adequate  or  no  care  at  all. 

This  is  a  sad  and  disgraceful  way  to  repay 
the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  risked 
their  safety  and  lives,  endured  extreme  stress, 
pain  and  anguish  in  the  name  of  duty.  Veter- 
ans across  the  country  are  feeling  confused, 
angry,  and  betrayed  and  I  can't  blame  them.  I 
truly  regret  that  the  legitimate  and  worthy 
needs  of  veterans  are  held  hostage  to  a  few 
bloated,  unnecessary  and  unbudgeted  re- 
quests. If  we  had  the  best  interests  of  Ameri- 
ca's veterans  in  mind  we  would  be  consider- 
ing a  clean  piece  of  legislation  that  was  not 
loaded  down  with  over  $4.7  billion  in  funds. 

In  a  similar  vein,  there  are  other  programs 
included  in  this  measure  of  which  I  am  very 
supportive.  An  example  of  this  is  increased 
funding  for  antidmg  programs.  The  evidence 
is  abundant  that  dmgs  are  quite  possibly  the 
worst  and  most  pervasive  social  ill  of  our  time. 
I  am  prepared  to  do  what  I  can  to  combat 
daigs  and  help  America's  young  people  on 
the  road  to  thoughtful  and  clear-headed  lead- 
ership for  the  future.  However,  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  many  other  budget-busting  provisions 
which  are  wrapped  around  these  initiatives. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  view  that  while  I  do  so  with 
regret  for  the  veterans  and  antidrug  programs, 
I  cannot  support  H.R.  2072.  I  hope  this  body 
will  act  wisely  by  rejecting  this  bill  and  bringing 
us  back  a  more  realistic  measure. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  out- 
rage that  veterans  are  held  hostage  to  an  at- 
tempt by  Democrats  to  front-load  1990  spend- 
ing in  this  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
What  even  gets  my  temper  up  even  higher  is 
the  underhanded  attempt  to  sneak  Japanese- 
American  reparations  in  a  bill  designed,  in 
part,  to  provide  relief  for  United  States  veter- 
ans. 

President  Bush  requested  a  $2.1  billion  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  honor  previous  ob- 
ligations mandated  by  law.  The  bulk  of  the 
President's  request  was  targeted  on  veteran's 
benefits,  adequate  funding  for  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program,  and  payments  to 
States  for  foster  care  and  adoption  assist- 
ance. 

The  big  spenders  are  now  treating  this  sup- 
plemental as  a  political  football,  to  see  how 
much  the  President  will  tolerate  in  lard  and 
pork.  Every  Member  in  this  body  has  talked 
about  the  need  to  control  the  Federal  deficit. 
Yet,  this  supplemental  is  double  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  The  Democrats  have  bal- 
looned the  administration's  supplemental  re- 
quest to  $4.7  billion. 

My  anger  is  up.  When  the  hell  are  we  going 
to  control  spending  and  rising  interest  rates?  If 
this  bill  passes  the  House,  it  should  t)e  good 
for  another  point  or  two  increase  in  interest 
rates. 


What  kind  of  signal  does  this  send  to  the 
Nation  if  Congress  can't  even  control  its  vora- 
cious appetite  for  spending?  Fears  of  renewed 
inflation  rock  this  Nation.  Fears  of  increasing 
interest  rates  and  job  loss  are  pressing  on  the 
minds  of  many  Americans.  Simply  put,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  is  destablizing  for  our  eco- 
nomic future. 

It  is  also  simply  outrageous  to  blackmail  vet- 
eran's health  care  funding  by  attaching  $250 
million  for  Japanese-American  reparations  to 
this  supplemental  bill.  Last  year,  I  told  my  con- 
stituents that  I  would  not  support  funding  for 
reparations,  especially  when  veterans  have  to 
beg  and  grovel  to  receive  the  Federal  t)enefits 
they  have  earned  with  their  blood  and  sacri- 
fice. 

Mr  Chairman,  let's  put  action  behind  our 
words  and  defeat  attempts  to  add  nonemer- 
gency spending  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  Let's  put  an  end  to  pork,  and 
vote  on  a  real  emergency  supplemental  that 
will  resolve  the  funding  crisis  in  the  Veteran's 
Administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendments 
printed  in  House  Report  101-37.  which 
shall  be  considered  in  the  order  speci- 
fied, shall  be  offered  only  by  the 
Member  specified,  or  his  designee,  and 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read.  Said  amendments  are  debatable 
for  60  minutes  each,  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment,  or  his  designee,  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto,  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  or  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 2072 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  provide  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1989.  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

Contents  of  Bill 
Title  I— Dire  Emergency  Supplemental*  and 

Transfers: 
Chapter  I— Emergency  Drug  Funding: 
Sul)chapter  A— Commerce-Justice-State. 
Subchapter  B— Treasury-Postal  Service. 
Chapter  II— Judicial  Retirement  Fund. 
Chapter  III— Corps  of  Engineers.  Civil. 

Energy  Programs. 
Chapter  IV— Migration  and  Refugee  As- 
sistance. 
International  Peacekeeping  Activities. 
Chapter  V— Forest  Firefighting. 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Limitation. 
Chapter    VI— Trade    Adjustment    Assist- 
ance. 
Foster  Care  and  Adoption  Assistance. 
RehabiliUtion     Services     and     Handi- 
capped Research. 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 
Prescription     Drug     Payment     Review 
Commission. 
Chapter   VII— Payments   to   Widows   and 
Heirs  of  Deceased  Meml)ers  of 
Congress. 
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Chapter     VIII— AgricultunU     Marketing 
Service. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund. 
Chapter  IX— Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. 

Installation  and  Use  of  Explosive  Detec- 
tion Equipment. 
Chapter  X— Department  of  the  Treasury. 

IRS— Processing  Tax  Returns. 

IRS— Investigation,  Collection,  and  Tax- 
payer Service. 
Chapter  XI— VA  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sions. 

VA  Readjustment  Benefits. 

VA  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund. 

VA  Medical  Care. 

Court  of  Veterans  Appeals. 

Homeless  Programs. 

EPA.  Salaries  and  Expenses. 

EPA,  Abatement.  Control,  and  Compli- 
ance. 

EPA.  Hazardous  Substance  Superfund. 

NASA.  Research  and  Program  Manage- 
ment. 

Title  II — Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations: 

Chapter  I— NOAA,  Operations.  Research, 
and  Facilities. 
Department  of  Justice.  Legal  Activities. 
United   States   Attorneys   Salaries   and 

Expenses. 
Japanese  Internment  Fund. 
FBI.  Salaries  and  Expenses. 
Courts  of  Appeals.  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services.   Sala- 
ries and  Expenses. 
Defender  Services. 
Administrative  Office  of  United  States 

Courts. 
Federal   Judicial   Center.   Salaries   and 

Expenses. 
Maritime  Administration.  Federal  Ship 

Financing  Fund. 
FCC.  Salaries  and  Expenses. 
SEC.  Salaries  and  Expenses. 
Chapter  II— Department  of  Defense.  Ad- 
ministrative Provisions. 
Chapter  III— Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies— General 
Provisions. 
Chapter  IV— FAA.  Aircraft  Purchase  Loan 

Guarantee. 
Chapter  V— OPM.  Salaries  and  Expenses. 
Chapter   VI— Housing    Programs.    Rental 
Assistance. 
Community  Development  Grants. 
NSF.  Research  and  Related  Activities. 
Title  III — Technical  Enrollment  Coircctiona. 
Title  IV— General  Provtsiona. 

TITLE  I— DIRE  EMERGENCY 
Sl'PPLEMENT.ALS  AND  TRANSFERS 
CHAPTER  I-EMERGENCY  DRUG 
FUNDING 
SUBCHAPTER  A 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Justice.    $588,139,000.    to    remain 
available  until  expended,   notwithstanding 
any     designations    contained     in     titles     I 
through  IX  of  Public  Law  100-690:  Provid- 
ed,   That    of    the    amount    appropriated. 
$125,000,000  shall  be  made  available  only 
for  the  drug-related  projects  of  the  Drug 
Control   and  System   Improvement   Grant 
Program    authorized    in    section    6091    of 
PubUc  Law  100-690. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AOMIIIISTRATION  or  FOREIGN  AfTAIRS 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $4,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 


able until  expended,  for  expenses  author- 
ized by  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  for 
development,  procurement,  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  machine-readable  travel  and 
identity  document  border  security  program. 

THE  JUDICIARY 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Judici- 
ary. $129,420,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  notwithstanding  any  designations 
contained  in  titles  I  through  IX  of  Public 
Law  100-690. 

RELATED  AGENCY 

State  Justice  Institute 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  State 
Justice  Institute.  $4,020,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

SUBCHAPTER  B 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Bureau  op  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 

and  expenses",  $4,000,000. 

United  States  Customs  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses',  $35,000,000,  of  which 
$7,000,000  shall  be  available  for  develop- 
ment, procurement,  and  implementation  of 
a  machine-readable  travel  and  identity  doc- 
ument border  security  program. 

Operations  and  Maintenance.  Air 
Interdiction  Program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and    Maintenance.    Air    Interdiction    Pro- 
gram". $51,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 
$6,000,000.  of  which  $4,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  to  accommodate  the  ad- 
vanced in-service  training  requirements  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  that 
cannot  otherwise  be  met  at  the  Department 
of  Justice  training  facilities,  and  $2,000,000 
shall  be  available  to  increase  the  level  of 
drug  enforcement  training  for  Federal. 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  officers. 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Judicial  Retirement  Funds 

payment  to  judicial  orricERS'  retirement 

PUND 

For  payment  to  the  Judicial  Officers'  Re- 
tirement Fund,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law 
100-659.  $2,300,000. 

CHAPTER  III 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  or  Engineers— Civil 

I  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS! 

For  additional  amounts  for  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1989.  for  increased  pay 
costs  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law  as 
follows: 

"General  regulatory  functions". 

$1,100,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Operation  and  maintenance,  general". 

•'General  expenses".  $2,600,000,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Construction,  gener- 
al". 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 
ENERGY  PROGRAMS 

Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment 
Activities 
For  an  additional  amount  for  uranium 
supply  and  enrichment  activities  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (Public  Law  95- 
91).  $55,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  revenues  received 
by  the  Department  for  the  enrichment  of 
uranium  and  estimated  to  total 
$1,429,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989.  shall  be 
retained  and  used  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
offsetting  costs  incurred  by  the  Department 
in  providing  uranium  enrichment  service  ac- 
tivities as  authorized  by  section  201  of 
Public  Law  95-238,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3302(b)  of  section  484  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  sum  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  reduced  as  uranium  enrichment 
revenues  are  received  during  fiscal  year  1989 
so  as  to  result  in  a  final  fiscal  year  1989  ap- 
propriation estimated  at  not  more  than  $0. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Sunset  Harbor,  California:  Sec- 
tion 1119(a)  of  the  Water  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1986  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  total 
cost  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence 
may  be  increased  by  the  Secretary  by  any 
amount  contributed  by  non-Federal  inter- 
ests which  is  in  excess  of  amounts  contribut- 
ed by  non-Federal  interests  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence." 

Sec.  302.  Exchange  of  Federal  Land:  Sub- 
section 1.  Exchange  of  Federal  Public  Land. 

(a)  Exchange  of  Land.— Subject  to  subsec- 
tion 2,  at  such  time  as  the  Blue  Tee  Corpo- 
ration transfers  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
in  and  to  the  land  described  in  subsection 
1(b)(1)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  in  and  to  the  land  described  in  sub- 
section 1(b)(2)  to  the  Blue  Tee  Corporation. 

(b)  Description  of  Lands.— The  lands  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  are  the  following: 

( 1 )  Non-federal  land.— 35.03  acres  of  land 
located  in  Madison  County,  Illinois,  known 
as  Government  Tract  Number  121  and 
owned  by  the  Blue  Tee  Corporation. 

(2)  Federal  land.— 58.64  acres  situated  in 
Madison  County.  Illinois.  Iinown  as  Govern- 
ment Tract  Number  122  and  administered 
by  the  United  States  Army  Corp  of  Engi- 
neers, which  is  constructing  the  Melvin 
Price  Locli  and  Dam  Project  on  this  land. 

Subsection  2.  Conditions  of  exchange. 

The  exchange  of  land  authorized  by  sub- 
section 1  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

( 1 )  Deeds.— 

(A)  Federal  land.— The  instrument  of  con- 
veyance used  to  convey  the  land  described 
in  subsection  1(b)(2)  to  the  Blue  Tee  Corpo- 
ration shall  contain  such  reservations, 
terms,  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  considers  necessary  to  allow  the 
United  States  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Melvin  Price  Lock  on  that 
land. 

(B)  Non-federal  land.— The  conveyance  of 
the  land  described  in  subsection  1(b)(1)  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  be  by  a 
warranty  deed  acceptable  to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Removal  of  improvements.— The  Blue 
Tee  Corporation  may  reserve  the  right  to 
remove  any  improvements  on  the  land  de- 
scribed in  subsection  1(b)(1)  belonging  to 
them.  The  terms  of  such  reservation  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Army.  The  Blue  Tee  Corporation  shall 
hold  the  United  States  harmless  from  liabil- 
ity, and  the  United  States  shall  not  incur 
any  cost,  associated  with  the  removal  or  re- 
location of  such  improvements. 

(3)  Time  limit  for  exchange.— The  land 
exchange  authorized  by  subsection  1(a) 
must  be  completed  within  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Legal  descriptiom.— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  the  legal  description  of  the 
lands  described  in  subsection  Kb).  That 
legal  description  shall  be  used  in  the  instru- 
ments of  conveyance  of  such  lands. 

Sec.  303.  Saylorvllle  Lake.  Iowa:  Prom 
Construction,  General  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  appropriated,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  is  directed  to  construct  Highway  415. 
Segment  "C"  at  the  SaylorviUe  Lake.  Iowa, 
Project  in  accordance  with  terms  of  the  Re- 
locations Contract  executed  on  June  21, 
1984,  between  the  Rock  Island  District  Engi- 
neer and  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Sec.  304.  Sims  Park,  Ohio:  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  shall  undertake  a  beach  erosion 
control  project  at  Sims  Park,  Euclid.  Ohio, 
using  funds  appropriated  under  the  heading 
"CONSTRUCTION  GENERAL"  in  title  I  of  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tion, 1988  (Public  Law  100-202;  101  Stat. 
107). 

CHAPTER  IV 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Agekcy  for  International  Development 
economic  support  fund 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  the  Foreign 
Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1989,  up  to 
$200,000  of  the  unearmarked  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  heading  "Economic  Sup- 
port Fund"  may  be  made  available  for  the 
support  of  the  electoral  process  in  Poland, 
which  may  include,  among  other  things, 
support  for  international  observer  missions 
and  civic  education  programs:  Provided, 
That,  funds  made  available  under  this  para- 
graph may  be  used  without  regard  to  any 
provision  of  law  which  would  otherwise  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  foreign  assistance  funds 
with  respect  to  Poland. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Migration 
and  refugee  assistance".  $100,000,000.  to 
support  emergency  refugee  admissions  and 
assistance:  Provided,  That  this  amount  may 
be  derived  through  new  budget  authority, 
or  the  President  may  transfer  to  such  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  any 
unobligated  and  unearmarked  funds  made 
available  under  Public  Law  100-461,  not- 
withstanding section  514  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 589  of  Public  Law  100-461:  Provided 
further.  That  if  the  President  transfers 
funds  for  this  paragraph  not  more  than  3.3 
per  centum  of  the  unobligated  and  unear- 
marked funds  avaUable  under  any  account 
in  Public  Law  100-461  may  be  transferred: 
Provided  further.  That  any  transfer  of 
fundB  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
subject  to  the  regular  reprogramming  proce- 
dures of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations: 
Provided  further.  That  not  less  than 
$85,000,000  of  such  amount  shall  be  made 
available  for  Soviet  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Refugee  admissions  and  for  admissions 
restored  to  other  regions:  Provided  further. 
That  funds  provided  under  this  paragraph 
are  available  until  expended. 


International  Peacekeeping  Activities  and 

Operations 

(transfer  of  funds  i 

Sec.  1.  In  order  to  meet  urgent  requests 
that  may  arise  during  fiscal  year  1989  for 
contributions  and  other  assistance  for  new 
International  peacekeeping  activities,  and  to 
reimburse  funds  originally  appropriated  for 
prior  international  peacekeeping  activities, 
which  have  been  reprogrammed  for  new 
international  peacekeeping  activities,  the 
President  may  transfer  during  fiscal  year 
1989  such  of  the  funds  described  in  section 
2(a)  as  the  President  deems  necessary,  but 
not  to  exceed  $125,000,000  to  the  "contribu- 
tions FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACEKEEPING  AC- 
TIVITIES" account  or  the  "peacekeeping  op- 
erations" account  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  notwithstanding  section 
15(a)  of  the  Department  of  State  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956,  section  10  of  Public 
Law  91-672,  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  General.— The  funds  that 
may  be  transferred  under  the  authority  of 
this  heading  for  use  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1  are— 

(1)  any  funds  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  fiscal  year  1989,  other 
than  funds  appropriated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1989  (Public 
Law  100-463);  and 

(2)  any  funds  appropriated  by  the  Foreign 
Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1989  (Public 
Law  100-461)  for  the  "military  assistance" 
account,  for  the  "international  military 
education  and  training"  account,  or  for 
grants  under  the  "foreign  military  financ- 
ing PROGRAM"  account. 

(b)  Relationship  to  Certain  Other  Pro- 
visions.—Funds  described  in  subsection 
(a)(2)  may  be  transferred  and  used  for  con- 
tributions or  other  assistance  for  new  inter- 
national peacekeeping  activities  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1  of  this  provUion  not- 
withstanding section  514  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations, Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1989  (as 
amended  by  section  589  of  that  Act),  relat- 
ing to  transfers  between  accounts. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Review  of  Proposed  Trans- 
fers.—Any  transfer  of  funds  pursuant  to 
section  1  shall  be  subject  to  the  regular  re- 
programming  procedures  of  the  following 
committees: 

(1)  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
each  House  of  Congress. 

(2)  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
each  House  of  Congress  if  funds  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2(a)  are  to  be 
transferred. 

(3)  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  if 
funds  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
2(a)  are  to  be  transferred. 

(b)  Review  of  Proposed  Obligations.- 
The  regular  reprogramming  procedures  of 
the  following  committees  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  obligation  of  any  funds  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  section  1: 

(1)  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
each  House  of  Congress. 

(2)  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER  V 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
For  an  additional  amount  for  emergency 
rehabilitation,  forest  firefighting,  fire  sever- 
ity presuppression,  and  other  emergency 
costs  on  National  Forest  System  lands  and 


Department  of  Interior  lands,  $599,669,000 
of  which  (1)  $30,180,000  is  for  "Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Management  of  lands 
and  resources";  (2)  $2,895,000  is  for  "United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Resource 
management";   (3)   $25,000,000   is   for   "Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System";  (4)  $33,594,000  is  for 
"Bureau   of   Indian   Affairs,   Operation   of 
Indian  Programs";  and  (5)  $508,000,000  is 
for     "Forest     Service,     National     Forest 
System":  Provided,  That  such  funds  are  to 
be  available  for  repayment  of  advances  to 
other  appropriation  accounts  from  which 
funds  were  transferred  in  fiscal  year  1987 
and  fiscal  year  1988  for  such  purposes. 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  501.  No  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available,    heretofore   or   hereafter,    under 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  soliciting  proposals,  or 
performing  studies  designed  to  aid  in  or 
achieve  the  transfer  out  of  Federal  owner- 
ship, management  or  control  by  sale,  lease, 
or  other  disposition,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
facilities  and  functions  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  1  (Elk  Hills),  located  in 
Kern  County,  California,  esUblished  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  the  President,  dated  Sep- 
tember 2.  1912,  and  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Numbered  3  (Teapot  Dome),  located 
in  Wyoming,  established  by  Executive  order 
of  the  President,  dated  April  30,  1915,  unless 
and  until  legislation  specifically  authorizing 
such  activities  or  such  transfer  out  of  Feder- 
al ownership  of  the  aforesaid  Naval  Petrole- 
um Reserves  is  enacted  and  specific  provi- 
sion for  such  activities  is  made  in  an  appro- 
priations Act. 

Sec.  502.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  in  fiscal  year  1989  and  thereaf- 
ter, sums  provided  by  any  party,  including 
sums  provided  in  advance  as  (1)  reimburse- 
ment for  contingency  planning,  response  or 
damage  assessment  or  response  activities 
conducted  or  to  be  conducted  by  any  agency 
funded  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  as 
a  result  of  any  discharge  of  oil  into  the  envi- 
ronment or  (2)  damages  for  injuries  result- 
ing from  such  a  discharge  to  resources  for 
which  an  agency  funded  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act  is  a  trustee,  may  be  credited  to 
the  relevant  appropriation  for  that  agency 
then  current  and  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  section  102  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1989,  is 
amended  as  follows:  after  the  term  "volca- 
noes"; insert  "for  contingency  planning  sub- 
sequent to  actual  oil  spills,  response  and 
natural  resource  damage  assessment  activi- 
ties related  to  oil  spills." 

CHAPTER  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Employment  and  Training  Administration 

federal  unemployment  benefits  and 
allowances 

trade  adjustment  assistance 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Federal 
Unemployment  Benefits  and  Allowances". 
$126,648,000.  of  which  $92,000,000  shall  be 
for  activities  as  provided  by  part  1,  subchap- 
ter B,  chapter  2,  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  and  $34,648,000  shall  be 
for  activities,  including  necessary  related  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 236,  237,  and  238  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

Social  Sscukity  Adm  ihistration 
limitation  oh  asm  in  istrativx  bxtknsks 
The  last  proviso  under  this  heading  In 
Public  Law   100-436.  related  to  automatic 
data  processing  and  telecommunications  ex- 
penditures, is  deleted. 

Assistant  Sbcretary  por  Human 
Devxlopmknt  Servicxs 

paymknts  to  states  por  poster  care  and 

adoption  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  States  for  Foster  Care  and  Adoption  As- 
sistance". $423,345,000  for  title  IV-^E  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  which  shall  be  available 
for  prior  years'  claims. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

Rkhabiutation  Services  and  Handicapped 
Research 

Allotments  under  sections  100(b)(1)  and 
110(bK3)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
in  the  amount  of  $1,450,000,000  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  funds  mandated  by  law  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  section  517  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act.  1989. 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

For  payment  of  obligations  under  this 
heading  incurred  during  fiscal  year  1989. 
$892,428,000. 

RELATED  AGENCY 

Prescription  Drug  Payment  Review 
Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 

ITRANSPER  OP  PUNDS  > 

For  the  Prescription  Drug  Payment 
Review  Commission,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1847  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  $250,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  of 
$125,000  from  the  Physician  Payment 
Review  Commission  and  $125,000  from  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Conunis- 
sion.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

CHAPTER  VII 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

House  op  Representatives 

PAYMENTS  to  widows  AND  HEIRS  OP  DECEASED 
MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 

For  payment  to  Carolyn  P.  Nichols,  widow 
of  Bill  Nichols,  late  a  Representative  from 
the  SUte  of  Alabama.  $89,500. 

CHAPTER  VIII 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
umitation  on  administrative  expenses 
Not   to  exceed  an   additional   $2,500,000 
(from    fees    collected)    shall    be    obligated 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  for  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Agricultural  Stabiuzation  and 
Conservation  Service 

salaries  and  expenses 
iiikxtrdinc  transper  op  punds> 
For  an  additional  amount  for  necessary 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  in- 
curred In  carrying  out  fiscal  year  1989  work- 
load in  connection  with  1988  disaster  assist- 
ance activities  only,  not  to  exceed 
$40,000,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


Farmers  Home  Administration 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  FVnd 

operating  loans 

I  including  TRANSPER  OP  PUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Insured  op- 
erating loans.  $75,000,000.  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  guaranteed  operating  loans. 

CHAPTER  IX 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 
operations 
For    an    additional    amount    for    "Oper- 
ations".   $70,700,000,    to    remain    available 
until  September  30.  1990,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  for  a 
pay  demonstration  project  in  the  Chicago 
area,    and    of    which    $35,000,000    shall    be 
available  only  for  the  hiring  of  additional 
aviation  security  specialists,  aviation  safety 
inspectors,  and  air  traffic  controllers. 
Installation  and  Use  op  Explosive 
Detection  Equipment 
Not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator  shall  initiate  action, 
including  such  rulemaking  or  other  actions 
as  necessary,  to  require  air  carriers  to  use 
explosive  detection  equipment   that  meets 
minimum  performance  standards  requiring 
application  of  technology  equivalent  to  or 
better  than  thermal  neutron  analysis  tech- 
nology at  such  airports  (whether  located 
within  or  outside  the  United  States)  as  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  installa- 
tion and  use  of  such  equipment  is  necessary 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  air  carrier  passen- 
gers.   The    Administrator    shall    complete 
these  actions  within  ninety  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

State  and  Local  Anti -Apartheid  Policies 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  law.  none  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  or  any  previous  Act  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  shall  be  with- 
held from  State  or  local  grantees  for  any 
reason  related  to  the  adoption  by  any  such 
grantee  of  a  policy  prohibiting  the  procure- 
ment of  products  manufactured  or  fabricat- 
ed in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

CHAPTER  X 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREIASURY 

OrpicE  OP  THE  Secretary 

salaries  and  expenses 

I  including  TRANSPER  OP  PUNDS  > 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Interna- 
tional affairs ",  not  to  exceed  $2,063,000.  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Salaries  and 
expenses". 

Financial  Management  Service 

salaries  and  expenses 
<  including  transper  op  punds  > 
Under  this  heading  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Appropriations  Act.  1989  (Public 
Law  100-440).  and  notwithstanding  section 
103  of  such  Act.  an  additional  $5,500,000 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Financial  Man- 
agement Service.  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  funding  fiscal  year 
1989  postage  costs  that  exceed  the  savings 
generated  by  administrative  actions  of  the 
Financial  Management  Service. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

processing  tax  returns 

(including  transper  op  punds > 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Processing 

tax  returns".  $32,229,000.  to  be  derived  by 

transfer  from  "Examinations  and  appeals". 


HrVKSTIGATION,  COLLECTION.  AND  TAXPAYER 
SERVICE 

(INCLUDING  TRANSPER  OP  PUNDS  I 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Investiga- 
tion, collection,  and  taxpayer  service", 
$41,754,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Examinations  and  appeals". 

CHAPTER  XI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
Veterans  Benepits  Administration 
compensation  and  pensions 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensa- 
tion and  pensions '.  $701,481,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

READJUSTMENT  BENEPITS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjust- 
ment benefits",  $22,212,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

LOAN  GUARANTY  REVOLVING  PUND 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Loan  Guar- 
anty Revolving  Fund",  $120,100,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Veterans  Health  Service  and  Research 
Administration 

medical  care 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
care",  $340,125,000:  Provided,  That  of  the 
sums  appropriated  under  this  heading  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  not  less  than  $6,800,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  expenses  in  the 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits  object 
classifications. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
care",  as  authorized  by  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1988.  $30,000,000. 

Departmental  Administration 
general  operating  expenses 
(including  transper  op  fundsi 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "General 
operating  expenses".  $24,900,000,  of  which 
$15,000,000    shall    be    derived    by    transfer 
from  "Construction,  minor  projects":  Pro- 
vided.  That  in  the  appropriation  language 
under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent   Agencies    Appropriations    Act,     1989, 
insert    a   period   after   "$774,316,000"    and 
delete  the  language  that  follows. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Programs 

ANNUAL  contributions  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Annual 
contributions  for  assisted  housing", 
$5,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided,  That  such  amount  of  budget 
authority  is  to  be  used  only  to  assist  home- 
less individuals  under  section  441  of  the 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act. 

Payments  for  Operation  of  Low-Income 
Housing  Projects 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  operation  of  low-income  housing 
projects".  $88,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1990:  Provided,  That 
from  the  foregoing  amount.  $8,000,000  shall 
be  made  available,  notwithstanding  section 
9(d)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  for  Increased  security  assistance. 

Emergency  Shelter  Grants  ?>rogram 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergency 
shelter    grants    program".    $73,500,000.    to 
remain  available  until  expended. 
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Transitional  and  Supportive  Hohsinc 

Demonstration  Program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Transition- 
al  and  supportive   housing  demonstration 
program",  $20,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Supplemental  Assistance  for  Facilities  To 
Assist  the  Homeless 
For  grants  for  supplemental  assistance  for 
facilities  to  assist  the  homeless  as  author- 
ized under  subtitle  D  of  title  V  of  the  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act 
(Public  Law  100-77),  as  amended, 
$10,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Management  and  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 

(TRANSFER  or  FUNDS  I 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $3,490,000.  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Urban  development  action 
grants". 

ADMINISTRATTVE  PROVISION 

Section  17(f)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  14370(f))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "State  of  New  York" 
the  following:  "or  City  of  New  York";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (1),  by  inserting  "or  munici- 
pal" after  "State". 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Court  of  Veterans  Appeals 
salaries  and  expenses 
For    necessary    expenses    for    the    initial 
startup  costs  and  operation  of  the  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals  as  authorized  by  sections 
4051-4091  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
$3,100,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $6,000,000. 

abatement,  control,  and  COMPLIANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Abatement, 
control,    and    compliance".    $9,000,000,    to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1990. 
[hazardous  substance  superfund 
I  (  rescission  1 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 
$15,000,000  are  rescinded. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

emergency  food  and  shelter  program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Emer- 
gency     food      and      shelter      program". 
$15,000,000. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 
research  and  program  management 
(transfer  of  funds  i 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research 
and      program      management".      up      to 
$15,000,000.  of  which  up  to  $10,000,000  shall 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Research  and 
development"  and  up  to  $5,000,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Space  flight,  con- 
trol and  data  communications". 

TITLE  II— URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
j  APPROPRIATIONS 

'  CHAPTER  I 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 
operations,  research,  and  facilities 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations, 
research,    and    facilities",    $32,200,000.    to 
remain  available  until  expended. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Legal  Activities 

salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal 
activities 
For  an   additional   amount   for  "Salaries 
and    expenses.    General    Legal    Activities', 
$7,700,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

salaries  and  expenses,  UNITED  STATES 
ATTORNEYS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  United  States  Attorneys", 
$12,476,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

CIVIL  liberties  public  education  fund 
For  payments  to  eligible  Individuals  as  au- 
thorized by  sections  105  and  106  of  the  Civil 
Liberties  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-383), 
$250,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
Etended. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an   additional   sunount   for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $23,010,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Courts  of  Appeals.  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $9,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

DEFENDER  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Defender 
services'.  $6,750,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses ".  $50,000. 

Federal  Judicial  Center 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $440,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Maritime  Administration 

federal  ship  financing  fund 

For  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 

for  debt  reduction,  $515,000,000,  to  remain 

available  until  expended. 

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $500,000. 

SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $18,285,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

GENERAL  PROVISION 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  International  Migration 
and  Cooperative  Economic  Development 
and  the  Commission  on  Agricultural  Work- 
ers in  Public  Law  100-459  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 


CHAPTER  II 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— 
MIUTARY 

Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  201.  Section  8111  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1989  (Public 
Law  100-463;  102  Stat.  2270-38)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$1,163,200,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$1,258,600,000". 

Sec.  202.  Section  8119  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1989  (Public 
Law  100-463;  102  Stat.40)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  203.  Section  8080  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1989  (Public 
Law  100-463)  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  provision  at  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph, after  "skills":  ':  Provided  further. 
That  these  limitations  shall  not  apply  to 
members  who  enlist  in  the  armed  services 
on  or  after  July  1,  1989,  under  a  fifteen- 
month  program  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  test  the  cost-effective  use 
of  special  recruiting  incentives  involving  not 
more  than  nineteen  noncombat  arms  skills 
approved  in  advance  by  the  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense". 

Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  regulation,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  adjust  wage  rates  for  civilian 
employees  hired  for  certain  health  care  oc- 
cupations as  authorized  for  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans  Affairs  by  section 
4107(g)  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code:  Pro- 
vided, That  only  those  (xicupations  cited  in 
the  July  5,  1988.  report  submitted  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Af- 
fairs shall  be  covered  by  this  provision. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  research,  development,  test, 
evaluation,  production,  deployment,  or  oper- 
ation of  the  Mid-Infrared  Advanced  Chemi- 
cal Laser/SEALITE  Beam  Director. 

(b)  The  limitation  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  extent  that  (1)  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  submits  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
description  of  proposed  funding  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  the  Mid-Infrared  Ad- 
vanced Chemical  Laser-SEALITE  Beam  Di- 
rector (including  the  amount  and  the  source 
of  such  funding),  and  (2)  such  funding  is 
treated  in  accordance  with  procedures  appli- 
cable to  programs  which  have  been  desig- 
nated as  items  of  congressional  interest. 

(c)  The  limiUtion  in  subsection  (a)  does 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  funds  for  expenses  required 
for  the  termination  of  a  contract. 

CHAPTER  III 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  may  be  used 
to  place  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  the  Al  Capone  House  at  7244  South 
Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Sec.  302.  The  King  Center  and  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  are  authorized  to  locate  an 
additional  parking  site  for  the  Martin 
Luther  King  National  Historic  Site  within 
the  National  Historic  Site  and  Preservation 
District  Boundary  In  accordance  with  Feder- 
al and  State  preservation  regulations,  in  lieu 
of  the  vacant  lot  on  the  north  side  of  Irwin 
between  Jackson  and  Boulevard  as  specified 
in  Public  Law  100-202. 
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CHAPnaiiv 

DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 
Pederal  Aviation  Aoministration 

aucratt  purcmask  loam  ouaiiamtxx  program 
For  the  settlement  of  promissory  notes 
issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
$10,770,941.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, together  with  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  interest  due 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
notes. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Section  312  of  Public  Law  100- 
457  is  amended  by  deleting  "$276,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$300,000". 

Sec.  302.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  New  York  State  Bridge 
Authority  shall  have  the  authority  to  col- 
lect tolls  on  the  Newburgh-Beacon  Bridge 
and  to  utilize  the  revenue  therefrom  for  the 
construction  and  reconstruction  of  and  for 
the  costs  necessary  for  the  proper  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  any  bridges  and  fa- 
cilities under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Au- 
thority and  for  the  payment  of  debt  service 
on  any  of  the  Authority's  obligations  issued 
in  connection  therewith. 

CHAPTER  V 
department  op  the  treasury 
United  States  Secret  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
Funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  in 
the  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Appropriations  Act.  fiscal  year 
1989.  Public  Law  100-440.  for  construction 
of  barriers  at  the  south  end  of  the  White 
House  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 
OmcE  OP  Personnel  Management 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

Amounts  made  available  under  this  head- 
ing in  the  Independent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1989  (Public  Law  100-440).  which 
are  to  be  transferred  from  the  Trust  Funds 
for  implementing  the  recordkeeping  system 
of  the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
System,  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

administrative  provision 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  regulation,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  may  adjust  wage 
rates  for  civilian  employees  hired  for  certain 
health  care  occupations  as  authorized  for 
the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
by  section  4107(g)  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

CHAPTER  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Programs 
rental  housing  assistance 
Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are  hereby 
approved  to  implement  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  by  section  236(r)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  interest  re- 
ductions tmd  rental  assistance  payments: 
Provided,  That  notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  such  section  236(r).  an  applica- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
such  section  if  the  mortgagee  submits  an  ap- 
plication within  five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 


Community  Planning  and  Development 
coMMxmiTY  development  grants 

Funds  under  this  head  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1989 
shall  be  made  available  for  a  special  project 
under  section  107  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5307)  to  the  Hawaii  State  E>epartment  of 
Hawaiian  Home  Lands,  for  infrastructure 
development  on  Hawaiian  Home  Lands,  not- 
withstanding the  restrictions  on  alienation 
applicable  to  such  lands. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

National  Science  Foundation 

research  and  related  activities 

The  limitation  carried  under  this  heading 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development-Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act.  1989  on  program  development 
and  management  in  fiscal  year  1989  is  in- 
creased by  $750,000. 

GENERAL  PROVISION 

Section  406  under  this  heading  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1989  (Public  Law  100-404)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, who.  under  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  section  101.  is  exempted  from  such 
limitation"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"any  officer  or  employee  authorized  such 
transportation  under  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  section  1344". 

GENERAL  PROVISION-TITLE  II 

Funds  provided  in  this  title  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  or  expenditure,  only 
(1)  upon  agreement  by  House  and  Senate 
conferees  to  a  reduction  of  existing  funds  to 
offset  such  expenditure,  or  (2)  additional  re- 
ceipts to  the  Treasury  to  offset  such  ex- 
penditures are  made. 

TITLE  III— TECHNICAL  ENROLLMENT 
CORRECTIONS 

Sec.  301.  The  appropriation  Operation 
and  Maintenance.  Navy  as  contained  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 
1989  (Public  Law  100-463:  102  Stat.  2270-3) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  of  which 
$60,000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard". 

Sec.  302.  In  Public  Law  100-461.  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  Foreign  Oper- 
ations. Export  Financing,  and  Related  Pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1989.  and  for  other  purposes  ".  in  TITLE 
V-GENERAL  PROVISIONS,  following  the 
last  "."  in  section  572.  insert  the  following: 

"resolution  op  JAPANESE  BEETLE  PROBLEM" 

"Sec.  573.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  tie  used  to  fun(l  any  pro- 
grams to  assist  in  solving  the  Japanese 
beetle  problem  in  the  Azores.  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  this  problem  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
should  fund  any  program  to  resolve  it.". 

Sec.  303.  In  Public  Law  100-446.  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1989.  and 
for  other  purposes",  in  the  account  titled 
"Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Com- 
mission" delete  the  sum  "$27,323,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$27,373,000". 

Sec.  304.  In  Public  Law  100-460.  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment, Agriculture,  and  Related  Agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes",  in  the  account 
titled      "National      Agricultural      Library". 


delete  the  sum  "$13,268,000"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$14,268,000". 

Sec.  305.  In  Public  Law  100-457,  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes",  in  the  account 
titled  "Urban  Mass  Transp>ortation  Adminis- 
tration, Interstate  Transfer  Grants-Transit" 
delete  the  sum  "$2,000,000,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000,000". 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  402.  Notwithstanding  section  1346  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  or  section  608 
of  Public  Law  100-440.  funds  made  available 
for  fiscal  year  1989  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  interagency  fund- 
ing of  national  security  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness telecommunications  initiatives 
which  benefit  multiple  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  entities,  as  provided  by 
Executive  Order  Numbered  12472  (April  3. 
1984). 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dire  Emer- 
gency Supplemental  Appropriations  and 
Transfers.  Urgent  Supplementals,  and  Cor- 
recting Enrollment  Errors  Act  of  1989". 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  asl(  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
points  of  order  against  the  bill? 
points  of  order 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  malce  a  point  of  order 
against  section  204  on  page  31  of  the 
bill,  and  also  I  rise  to  malce  a  point  of 
order  against  the  language  contained 
in  lines  20  through  25  on  page  34  of 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  may  be  heard  on  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  reserve  a  point  of  order 
so  that  I  can  have  a  colloquy  with 
him? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Points  of  order 
have  to  be  made,  and  then  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  may  discuss 
the  point  or  order.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  ex- 
plain the  problems  that  we  have  in  the 
military  with  nurses.  I  luiow  we  have 
talked  about  this  a  couple  of  times 
before.  For  2  years  I  have  been  visiting 
the  naval  hospitals  and  they  have  a 
tremendous  shortage  of  personnel,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  not  only  in 
nurses,  but  in  anesthetists,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  professions,  not  jobs, 
in  the  medical  services  of  the  Navy. 

We  put  800  people  in  1  year  ago  and 
specified  that  they  could  only  go  to 
the  medical  services.  We  are  spending 
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money  for  CHAMPUS  right  now, 
money  that  should  go  to  the  hospitals 
so  that  they  could  take  care  of  the  pa- 
tient much  more  efficiently,  in  the 
way  naval  personnel  expect  them  to  Ije 
taken  care  of. 

D  1340 

The  dependents  are  the  ones  that 
are  suffering  because  of  the  provision 
where  they  cannot  get  the  nurses. 
There  is  such  a  competition  for  nurses 
and  they  are  underpaid  and  what  we 
have  asked  in  this  legislation  is  that 
the  individual  services  would  be  able 
to  contract  at  a  higher  price  in  individ- 
ual cases  at  those  hospitals  to  alleviate 
this  shortage  we  have  in  the  military. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  is  recog- 
nized to  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  on  the 
ground  that  the  language  in  both  in- 
stances constitutes  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill  violating  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI. 

I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  in 
response  to  the  gentleman  that  I  un- 
derstand and.  to  some  degree,  sympa- 
thize with  what  he  is  trying  to  do  with 
his  legislating  in  this  appropriations 
bill.  But  frankly  he  is  causing  us  a 
problem. 

My  committee  has  been  working  now 
for  almost  3  years  and  the  subcommit- 
tee, both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
have  been  trying  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive revision  of  the  Federal  pay 
system  just  because  of  instances  as  the 
gentleman  is  describing.  He  can  talk 
about  nurses  in  the  military  hospitals 
but  I  have  to  tell  you  that  we  get  what 
is  left  over  in  our  veterans  hospitals. 
In  most  States  our  veterans  hospitals 
are  so  understaffed  in  the  nurse-pa- 
tient ratio  that  if  they  were  not  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  Government  they 
would  not  be  licensed  by  the  States.  It 
is  a  scandal  waiting  to  explode  in  our 
face. 

We  spent  a  good  part  of  1988  negoti- 
ating with  Mr.  Reagan's  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  about  some  solu- 
tions for  this.  It  came  apart  when  we 
found  they  were  interested  only  in 
Tdealing  with  the  Defense  Department 
and  not  with  NASA,  not  with  any  of 
the  other  agencies  where  we  have 
similar  problems. 

It  is  our  hope  that  by  not  letting 
those  cases  that  have  come  to  people's 
attention  and  have  become  popular 
get  away,  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  a 
comprehensive  job  of  relating  the  Fed- 
eral pay  system  more  realistically  to 
the  kinds  of  skills  that  are  required 
for  the  jobs  and  the  kind  of  competi- 
tion we  face  in  the  orivate  sector  in 
trying  to  find  the  people. 

We  not  only  carmot  get  nurses,  we 
cannot  get  doctors. 

As  I  stand  here  talking  to  you  there 
is  no  director  of  research  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  If  you  read 


the  paper  yesterday,  we  lost  more  of 
the  top  people  at  NASA. 

We  had  testimony  last  week  from 
the  Volcker  Commission  which  has  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  taking  care  of 
this.  We  will  hear  testimony  from  the 
former  director  of  NASA  and  other 
personnel  directors  in  a  few  days. 

Very  shortly  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory will  appear  before  our  committee 
to  talk  about  the  judges.  We  are 
hoping  to  get  all  these  people  working 
together  so  there  will  be  support  for  a 
comprehensive  rewrite  of  our  pay 
system. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  I  do  understand  it.  I 
know  he  has  been  working  on  it.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  to  him  we  do  have  an 
emergency  and  I  hope  his  legislation 
will  move  quickly  forward. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  To  help  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of 
what  he  wants  to  do  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  has  the  authority 
to  do  now.  And  for  whatever  reason 
the  administration  chooses  not  to 
agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  doing  it.  I  think  maybe  if  they 
could  resolve  their  differences  they 
could  accomplish  a  good  deal  of  what 
the  gentleman  is  asking  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Glickman). 
Are  there  further  Members  who  wish 
to  be  heard  on  this  point  of  order?  If 
not,  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

For  the  reasons  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  in  connection 
with  these  two  sections  that  a  point  of 
order  is  raised  upon,  the  Chair  finds 
that  these  sections  are  in  fact  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriations  bill.  The 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  reluctantly  that 
the  provision  beginning  on  page  20, 
line  19  and  ending  on  page  21,  line  6 
constitutes  legislation  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill  and  is  a  violation  of  clause  2, 
rule  XXI  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  "reluctantly" 
because  I  fully  concur  with  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  intent  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  in  directing 
action  to  be  taken  on  installation  of 
explosives  detection  devices  at  key  do- 
mestic and  overseas  airports  at  which 
U.S.  air  carriers  operate. 

However,  the  Subcommitte  on  Avia- 
tion, which  I  chair,  has  concluded 
hearings  and  will  tomorrow,  I  am  con- 
fident, report  out  a  bill  to  provide  in 
an  orderly  fashion  a  legislative  frame- 
work within  which  this  work  will  be 
done  and  which  will  also  provide  a 
funding  mechanism  that  will  be  within 


the  ambit  of  the  Approriations  Com- 
mittee. 

We  anticipate  bringing  such  legisla- 
tion through  the  full  committee  the 
following  week  and  to  the  House  floor 
as  expeditiously  as  House  leadership 
can  do  so. 

We  have  reached  a  bipartisan  agree- 
ment within  our  committee  on  the 
framework  for  this  legislation. 

The  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  has,  in  fact,  taken  the 
language  from  the  pending  bill  before 
our  committee  and  very  commendably 
demonstrated  its  genuine  concern  and 
seized  upon  this  opportunity  to  act 
quickly,  demonstrate  its  commitment 
to  protection  of  Americans  traveling  in 
air  carriers  vulnerable  to  terrorism. 

So  I  commend  the  committee  and 
commend  the  chairman  for  his  desire 
to  use  the  authority  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions to  deal  with  terrorism. 

I  merely  am  saying  defer  until  our 
committee  has  created  the  legislative 
framework  within  which  the  appropri- 
ate funding  may  be  provided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Lehman]  for  further  debate  on  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  the  po- 
sition of  my  good  friend  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  OBERSTAR].  Nevertheless.  I 
am  sorry  that  a  point  of  order  was 
made  against  this  provision.  The  real 
reason  that  our  subcommittee  added 
this  provision  was  to  move  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  give  the  manufacturers 
the  strongest  possible  signal  to  gear  up 
as  fast  as  possible  to  mass  produce 
these  devices.  This  will  allow  them  to 
produce  50  to  100  of  these  machines  a 
year  instead  of  the  5  or  6  that  they 
now  have  scheduled. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  our  provision 
does  not  really  conflict  with  the  provi- 
sion that  I  understand  is  being  now 
legislated  in  his  subcommittee  and  in 
the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  But  we  are  just 
trying  to,  you  could  say,  double  track 
through  appropriations  to  insure  the 
most  rapid  possible  deployment  of 
these  devices. 

As  many  of  us  know,  even  with  the 
best  of  intentions  and  the  best  possible 
true  legislation,  sometimes  you  get 
weighted  down  with  the  consequences 
and  then  it  dies.  For  instance,  in  this 
case  there  is  a  possible  conflict  as  to 
who  is  going  to  pay  for  these  devices, 
whether  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  taxpayers  are  going  to  do  it  or 
whether  the  airline  industry  is  going 
to  do  it.  This  controversy  could  possi- 
bly sink  this  legislation  in  the  author- 
izing process.  I  would  just  urge  the 
gentleman  to  perhaps  withdraw  his 
objection  and  let  us  get  on  with  the 
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fastest  possible  improvement  for  the 
safety  of  air  travel. 

I  am  realty  sorry  that  a  point  of  order  is 
being  made  against  tf)e  proviston  in  this  bill 
tttat  deals  with  explosive  detection  equipment. 

I  just  hope  that  the  gentleman  is  not  placir>g 
jurisdictional  turf  afwad  of  tfie  goal  we  all 
share  to  fast  track  state  of  the  art  bomb  de- 
tection equipment 

The  reason  our  subcommittee  added  this 
provision  was  to.  as  fast  as  possible,  give 
marHjfacturers  the  strongest  possible  signal  to 
gear  up  for  mass  production  now.  This  will 
aMow  them  to  produce  50  to  100  macfiines 
per  year — instead  of  the  6  per  year  now  pro- 
grammed. 

Our  provision  does  not  conflict  with  what  I 
urxjerstarxl  is  the  substance  of  tf>e  authorizing 
committee  legislation.  We  are  just  double 
trackir>g  through  appropriations  to  irtsure  rapid 
deployment. 

Too  often  legisiatior) — good  legislation — 
gets  weighed  down  with  controversy  and 
dies— for  instance  in  this  case  a  provision  tfiat 
mandates  the  Federal  Government— taxpay- 
ers— not  the  airlines  to  furxj  this  program 
coukj  sink  this  legislation. 

I  woukf  urge  the  gentleman  to  wittviraw  his 
obiection  and  let  us  get  on  with  tf>e  fastest 
possible  improvement  for  the  safety  of  air 
travel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  further 
discussion  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  CouGHUif  1  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  sup- 
port Chairman  Lehman's  request  that 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  withdraw  his 
point  of  order. 

This  is  a  way  to  proceed  expeditious- 
ly and  try  to  get  something  done  here 
that  is  important. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota feels  the  same  way  and  I  hope 
that  he  might  consider  withdrawing 
his  request  as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  fur- 
ther discussion  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  I  appreciate  the  desire  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  to  move 
expeditiously.  We  will  do  so  within  the 
context  of  the  legislation  pending  in 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  We  will  provide  a 
framework  to  do  all  of  those  things 
that  Chairman  LEHXAif  Just  addressed 
In  an  expeditious  fashion  but  within 
the  proper  legislative  framework.  I 
think  having  a  bipartisan  understand- 
ing as  we  do,  we  will  be  able  to  move 
that  legislation  without  the  append- 
ages that  would  weigh  it  down. 

D  1350 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Guckmak). 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  For  the 
reasons  outlined  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar],  the 
Chair  finds  that  this  language  is,  in 
fact,  legislation  on  an  appropriations 


bill.  Therefore,  the  point  of  order  is 
sustained. 

AMENDMENT  OrTEKED  BY  MR.  MURTHA 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murtha:  On 
page  38.  after  line  25  insert  the  following: 

No  funds  appropriated  under  this  act  or 
any  other  act  shall  t>e  available  to  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
for  the  enforcement  of  section  204  of  the  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Labeling  Act  of  1988.  title 
VIII  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988. 
(Pub.  L.  100-690.  102  SUt.  481)  and  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder,  as  it  relates  to  malt 
beverage  glass  returnable  lx)ttles  of  12 
ounces  or  less  to  which  lal>els  have  l>een  per- 
manently affixed  by  means  of  painting  and 
heat  treatment,  which  were  ordered  on  or 
t>efore  April  21.  1989.  provided  the  closure 
for  such  txittles  contain  the  warning  state- 
ment, and  provided  further,  that  any  new 
returnable  glass  bottles  ordered  after  April 
21.  1989.  will  t>e  in  full  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 204  and  the  regulations  issued  thereun- 
der. 

Mr.  MURTHA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying 
to  find  out  what  the  amendment  is 
about. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  explain 
the  amendment.  This  amendment 
takes  care  of  a  brewery  that  has  a  la- 
beling problem,  and  it  will  take  care  of 
it  for  a  couple  of  years  because  there 
are  800,000  cases  of  bottles  already 
filled  and  this  keeps  them  from  going 
out  of  business  during  the  next  couple 
of  years.  The  label  provisions  goes  into 
effect  in  November  and  may  need  a 
couple  of  years. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  this  have  any  fiscal  implications? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  No. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
reviewed  the  amendment  and  had  a 
visit  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Murtha],  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  smnendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Murtha]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  some  se- 
rious reservations  about  H.R.  2072  be- 
cause it  does  not  comply  with  the 
budget  accord,  I  would  like  to  state  my 
strong  support  for  a  program  in  chap- 
ter 4  of  the  bill,  authorizing  further 
migration  and  refugee  assistance. 

This  chapter  authorizes  $100  million 
to  support  emergency  refugee  assist- 
ance for  Soviet  and  East  European  ref- 
ugees as  well  as  African  and  Asian 
Refugees.  The  money  would  be  avail- 
able only  if  new  budget  authority  Is 
obtained,  or  the  President  elects  to 
transfer  unobligated  and  unearmarked 
funds  made  available  in  the  Foreign 
Operations  Appropriations  Act  of 
1989. 

This  money  would  allow  for  the  ad- 
mission of  24,500  more  Soviet  refugees 
in  addition  to  the  19,000  already 
funded  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

I  just  returned  from  a  week  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  was  last  there  in  1971, 
and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
are  remarkable. 

But  in  the  area  of  emigration,  much 
needs  to  be  done.  While  more  Soviets 
are  being  allowed  to  emigrate  than  in 
recent  years,  those  requesting  exit 
visas  are  still  persecuted. 

I  was  approached  by  a  large  group  of 
Armenian  refuseniks  who  asked  me  to 
publicize  their  plight  and  support  fur- 
ther funding  for  refugee  assistance. 

This  petition,  written  in  broken  but 
very  compelling  English,  tells  their 
story  more  eloquently  than  I  can,  and 
I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

The  petition  follows: 

We,  a  group  of  Soviet  citizens,  have  for  a 
long  time  to  get  rid  of  Soviet  citizenship- 
citizenship  of  the  country  where  a  single- 
party  system  and  lawlessness  reign. 

It  is  a  common  knowledge  that  prior  to 
Helsinki  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  of 
1975  any  Soviet  citizen  openly  proclaiming 
his  wish  to  emigrate  from  the  USSR  could 
get  into  a  sanitarium  or  finally  be  in  circum- 
stances under  which  he  could  loose  a  human 
face.  The  Helsinki  Declaration  imbued  us 
with  a  heXiet  that  our  dreams  of  many  years 
would  l)e  fulfilled  despite  artificial  difficul- 
ties created  by  the  Soviet  party /only  next 
of  kin  relatives  were  permitted  to  emigrate. 
However  in  1980  Soviet  citizens  were  de- 
prived of  even  these  limited  emigration 
rights. 

We.  having  the  t>elief  and  a  great  wish  to 
get  become  free,  nevertheless  had  not  lost 
hopes:  and  indeed  in  1987  emigration  that 
was  diligently  assisted  up  to  summer  of  1988 
by  the  American  government  which  granted 
refugee  status  to  4700  families,  started 
again.  Such  rate  of  emigration  was  suitable 
for  us.  but— the  saying  is  that  "a  rapid 
stream  t>ecomes  dry  soon"— the  emigration 
slowed  down  again  this  time  to  a  consider- 
able degree  owing  to  the  actions  undertaken 
by  the  American  government.  In  July  1988 
emigrants  were  told  that  entry  to  the  USA 
was  l)eing  slowed  down  as  the  Emigration 
Fund  assigned  for  that  Fiscal  Year  had  been 
depleted:  and  also  a  promise  was  given  that 
starting  from  the  next  FY  /Ol. 10.88/  the 
emigration  would  continue.  The  next  year 
had  come  but  utterly  new  regulations  for 
Soviet  emigrants  followed;  the  new  regula- 
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tions equalized  the  unfortunate  Soviet  citi- 
zens with  emigrants  entering  the  USA  from 
democratic  countries;  besides,  these  regula- 
tions were  also  applied  to  a  big  group  of 
Soviet  emigrants  who  had  filed  their  docu- 
ments to  the  US  Consulate  before  these  reg- 
ulations had  become  adopted  /before 
01.10.88/.  It  should  be  particularly  noted 
that  these  people  having  addressed  to  the 
US  Consulate  before  01.10.88  /for  this  pur- 
pose only  one  member  of  each  family  went 
to  Moscow/,  got  leaflets  that  said  that  in 
order  to  be  inverviewed  before  going  to  the 
USA  they  are  to  be  available  having  Soviet 
special  passports  issues  to  travel  abroad.  To 
get  these  passports  they  had  to  vacate  their 
flats  and  homes,  leave  their  jobs,  take  chil- 
dren out  of  educational  institutions  /includ- 
ing higher  schools/,  kindergartens,  forgo 
medical  service  as  they  were  to  be  excluded 
from  patients  lists  at  their  polyclinics.  The 
done  so  and  afterwards  together  with  their 
whole  families  including  little  children  and 
old  men  and  women  went  to  Moscow  and  re- 
ferred to  the  American  Consulate  where  tid- 
ings about  the  altered  emigration  regula- 
tions were  brought  down  on  them. 

As  a  result  they  Instead  of  going  to  the 
USA  in  a  week's  time  get  stalled  in  Moscow 
for  a  period  of  uncertain  duration  and  faced 
with  a  swarm  of  problems.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  rooms  in  Moscow  hotels,  and  private 
flats  are  leased  by  cooperatives  at  the  price 
of  7  roubles  per  day  for  one  person  which  is 
7  times  more  expensive  than  in  hotels, 
where  previously  rooms  were  booked  by  the 
US  Consulate  for  Soviet  emigrante.  Now 
imagine  a  family  of  these  emigrants  consist- 
ing of  5  and  more  persons  and  staying  in 
Moscow  from  October-November  1988. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  they  are  har- 
rassed  by  local  authorities  under  the  pre- 
text that  they  have  no  Moscow  residence 
permit,  provocations  against  them  are  ar- 
ranged with  the  help  of  hooligan  elements; 
and  when  emigrants  refer  to  bodies  of  main- 
tenance of  public  order,  those,  instead  of 
stopping  hooliganism,  cavil  at  lack  of  the 
residence  permit.  To  get  medical  service 
emigrants  have  to  address  to  commercial 
outpatients'  clinics;  and  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal services  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
already  there  are  cases  of  death  among  the 
emigrants. 

Particularly  worrying  is  the  plight  of  chil- 
dren and  youths  who  are  deprived  of  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  education.  The  fact 
is  that  we  are  to  leave  this  country  because 
we  have  rather  sceptical  attitude  to  this 
country,  and  we  wouldn't  like  that  such  an 
attitude  concerning  the  rest  of  the  world 
evolve  in  minds  of  our  children. 

Whereas  according  to  new  regulations  the 
main  reason  of  delaying  the  emigrants  is  a 
lack  of  their  sponsors,  it  is  strange  that  The 
Consulate  is  not  able  to  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Soviet  emigrants  unlike  emi- 
grants from  other  countries  have  not  the 
opportunity  to  take  away  their  money  due 
to  the  unconvertible  nature  of  Soviet 
rouble,  and  further  delaying  issuance  of 
entry  visas  will  soon  these  emigrants  into 
beggared  vagrants  at  all. 

Concluding  any  valid  labour  contracts  on 
behalf  of  emigranU  by  their  relatives  in  ab- 
sence of  future  employees  themselves,  as 
the  American  Consulate  hints  thereat,  is 
hardly  possible  too. 

In  conclusion  we  make  a  request.  Have 
mercy  on  our  youths'  souls,  have  mercy  on 
health  of  our  old  men  and  women.  Help  us 
to  go;  we  do  not  intend  to  sustain  our  lives 
by  alms.  There  are  specialists  of  various 
kinds  amongst  us.  and  we're  able  to  work 


and  to  do  good  for  the  country  where  we 
shall  live. 

We  are  people  living  in  the  end  of  XXth 
century,  when  mankind  struggles  to  save 
the  Earth  and  to  establish  millenial  ideals, 
we  hope  it  will  not  be  allowed  that  these  300 
families  become  victims  of  the  still  going 
cold  war. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  H.R.  2072,  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  there  is  a  provision  provid- 
ing for  the  transfer  of  up  to  $40  mil- 
lion from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  for  nec- 
essary administrative  expenses  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  fiscal  year  1989 
workload  in  connection  with  the  1988 
disaster  assistance  activities.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  coimty  office  ASCS  person- 
nel for  working  long,  hard  hours  in  im- 
plementing the  Disaster  Assistance 
Act  of  1988. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  responsible  for  this  legisla- 
tion. I  would  like  to  applaud  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  highlighting  one  of  the 
problems  encountered  with  USDA's 
implementation  of  the  Emergency  As- 
sistance Act  of  1988.  In  addition,  I 
want  to  ensure  that  USDA  under- 
stands that  this  is  a  problem  not  only 
with  beans,  edible  beans,  but  a  prob- 
lem that  has  been  encountered  by 
farmers  who  produce  pumpkins, 
peaches,  apples,  melons,  onions,  and 
cantaloupes,  to  name  just  a  few. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  to  include  nonsala- 
ble  commodities  in  determining  the 
quantity  of  harvested  commodities. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  if  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  limit 
their  concern  over  this  problem  just  to 
dry  beans,  or  whether  it  was  their 
intent  to  merely  highlight  one  of  the 
commodities  affected  by  the  Depart- 
ment's faulty  interpretation? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  that  he  repeats 
the  problem  that  we  have  with  regard 
to  other  commodities.  We  did  not  at- 
tempt to  limit  our  concern  to  just  dry 
beans,  it  applies  to  fruit  and  whatever. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
and  I  appreciate  his  interest  and  all 
his  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  by  bring- 
ing out  the  fact  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  authorizing  committee  and  now 
the  distinguished  chairman  agreeing, 
that  was  the  intent  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  mention  of 
beans  is,  but  to  quote,  one  of  the  items 
that  can  be  encompassed  as  the  total. 


I  appreciate  my  distinguished  col- 
league speaking. 

AMENDMENT  OrFERED  BY  MR.  FOLEY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Foley:  At  the 
end  of  the  reading  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, on  page  36,  strike  lines  19-24. 

On  page  38,  after  line  25,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  403.  Prom  the  funds  made  available 
in  fiscal  year  1989  for  programs  or  activities 
not  mandated  by  law,  except  for  accounts 
receiving  supplemental  appropriations  in 
this  Act.  0.57  percent  is  canceled  from  each 
account,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law:  Provided,  That  the  fiscal  year 
1989  obligation  limitation  for  each  account 
with  such  a  limiUtion  is  reduced  by  0.57 
percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, a  Member  opposed  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ments. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  today  is  a  very 
simple  one.  and  although  the  reading 
is  waived,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to 
read  it. 
It  says: 

Prom  the  funds  made  available  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  foi-  programs  or  activities  not 
mandated  by  law,  except  for  accounts  re- 
ceiving supplemental  appropriations  under 
this  act,  0.57  percent  is  cancelled  from  each 
account,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law:  Provided.  That  the  fiscal  year 
1989  obligation  limiUtion  for  each  account 
with  such  a  limiUtion  is  reduced  by  0.57 
percent. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
today  carries  a  cost,  and  although  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  we 
have  a  dire  emergency  and  that  we  do 
need  funds,  I  also  believe  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  want  to  live  within 
some  fiscal  constraint  and  want  to 
achieve  some  fiscal  balance  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

This  amendment  will  offset  the 
amount  of  outlays  for  1989  required 
by  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  It  is  fair.  It  covers  each  account, 
other  than  mandated  entitlement  ac- 
coimts.  except  for  the  accounts  cov- 
ered in  the  supplemental  itself.  It  is  a 
fiscally  responsible  amendment,  and 
Members  should  be.  I  think,  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity we  will  have  this  year  to  indi- 
cate whether  we  are  going  to  live 
within  the  budget  restraints,  whether 
we  are  going  to  establish  some  kind  of 
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balance  in  dealing  with  the  critical 
problems  of  the  country,  and  whether 
we  will  stay  within  the  budget  resolu- 
tions and  comply  with  the  terms  of 
our  agreements. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  resolution  has  not  come  for- 
ward to  the  House  yet,  but  it  will  be 
here  in  the  next  week  or  so. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  would  strongly  en- 
dorse some  action  similar  to  what  I  am 
proposing.  There  were  differences  on 
exactly  how  this  offset  should  be 
done. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  cuts 
across  discretionary  accounts  except 
those  receiving  supplemental  appro- 
priation in  this  bill.  Some  of  these  cuts 
are  actually  less  than  the  unexpended 
balances  remaining  in  the  accounts  for 
the  various  appropriations  from  last 
year.  So.  although  this  amendment 
does  constitute  a  savings,  we  are  not 
going  to  hamper  existing  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  individual 
Members  would  like  to  ask: 

Why  isn't  there  an  exemption  for  my  pro- 
gram? We  have  an  interest  in  this  particular 
area  that  is  vitally  necessary  for  the  nation- 
al interest. 

I  think  it  is  obvious,  if  we  would  care 
to  go  into  every  account,  every  pro- 
gram, and  every  activity  of  the  Feder- 
al Government,  that  everybody  would 
have  some  program  for  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  defend  against  any 
cuts  at  all  whether  it  is  in  the  field  of 
health,  education,  science,  research,  or 
defense. 

This  amendment  cuts  across  all 
those  programs  except  in  entitlement 
accounts,  and  it  provides  an  equal 
treatment  of  a  fifty-seven  hundredth 
of  a  percent  cut. 

This  supplemental  appropriation  is 
badly  needed.  This  amendment  is  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  this  supple- 
mental appropriation,  and  in  defense 
of  it,  I  would  point  out  that  my 
amendment  is  fiscally  responsible  and 
consistent  with  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  intent  of  the  1987  siunmit  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any 
Member  who  is  opposed  to  the  Foley 
amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDaoeI. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  Foley 
amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  valid 
need  for  some  of  the  new  funding  con- 
tained in  this  supplemental  package. 
But  I  cannot  agree  to  the  offset  pro- 
posal t>eing  offered  by  the  majority 
leader,  which  mandates  an  across-the- 
board  cut  of  $1.7  billion  from  the  on- 
going, current  programs  of  the  De- 
fense Department. 

With  only  5  months  left  in  the  fiscal 
year— we  are  being  asked  to  tell  the 
managers  at  DOD  that  they  will  have 
$1.7  billion  less  with  which  to  carry 
out  our  Nation's  worldwide  defense  re- 
sponsibilities. 

We  are  being  asked  to  tear  up  an 
agreement— reached  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  by  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  President— which 
set  a  solid  nimiber  that  the  President 
and  the  Pentagon  were  told  over  and 
over  they  could  rely  on  in  shaping  our 
defense  plans  and  responsibilities. 

For  that  reason  alone,  if  the  Foley 
amendment  passes,  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent will— as  he  should— veto  what  in 
my  opinion  is  nothing  more  than  a  last 
second  scheme. 

But  before  we  vote,  all  of  us  need  to 
understand  what  a  cut  of  this  size, 
with  less  than  half  the  fiscal  year  left, 
will  force  on  the  leadership  at  our 
DOD. 

I  can  see  some  thinking— $1.7  billion, 
well  we  can  get  that  if  we  delay  con- 
tracts, or  some  other  action.  No 
matter  if  this  would  mean  renegotiat- 
ing contracts  on  the  F-16,  or  the  Brad- 
ley fighting  vehicle,  or  our  new  Aegis 
destroyers.  I  can  see  Members  think- 
ing. Defense  will  find  some  way  to 
manage  the  cut. 

The  key  word  is  "manage."  Under 
the  Foley  amendment,  DOD  doesn't 
get  to  manage  the  cut.  The  amend- 
ment tells  them  where  the  money 
comes  from— from  each  and  every  De- 
fense account.  What  the  Foley  amend- 
ment calls  for  is  just  like  a  Gramm- 
Rudman  sequester— where  all  defense 
accounts  are  cut,  without  regard  to 
impact  or  affect.  In  fact,  the  Foley 
amendment  is  worse  than  a  sequester 
because  even  military  personnel— our 
men  and  women  in  the  field— are  not 
spared.  This  isn't  micromanagement— 
its  management  by  meat  cleaver. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  this  means.  In 
the  military  personnel  accounts,  DOD 
will  have  to  slice  $448  million.  There's 
no  discretion  allowed.  There  will  be 
almost  half  a  billion  cut  from  the  ac- 
counts which  support  and  pay  our 
active  duty.  Guard  and  Reserve  per- 
sonnel. 

This  late  in  the  year,  a  cut  of  this 
size  spells  disaster.  Listen  to  what  this 
means: 

There  will  be  an  unplanned  and  irra- 
tional cut  in  force  structure— the  early 
retirement  or  release  of  28,000  troops. 

There  won't  be  adequate  funds  for 
planned  change  of  station  moves, 
bringing  our  people  home  from  their 
overseas  duty,  and  these  moves  will 


have  to  be  frozen.  And  so  you  under- 
stand this  burden— because  of  the 
original  summit  agreement  defense 
had  to  stretch  these  tours  by  6  months 
to  a  year.  And  now  we  are  asked  to  add 
more  time  to  this  service— even  more 
time  away  from  home  and  family. 

Medical  care  for  our  service  mem- 
bers and  their  dependents  will  be  cut 
by  $75  million.  A  $75  million  cut.  from 
an  area  where  last  year  this  Congress 
found  a  pressing  need  and  we  added 
money  over  the  budget. 

We  do  not  want  to  do  this. 

What  about  readiness?  No  discretion 
there,  either,  because  the  operations 
and  maintenance  accounts  would  take 
a  $490  million  reduction. 

This  means  a  $160  million  cut 
against  pay  for  our  civilian  personnel. 
The  only  way  to  deal  with  this  is  fur- 
loughs, layoffs,  and  RIF's  at  our 
depots,  and  shipyards. 

Readiness  cuts  also  means  cutting 
off  flying  and  steaming  hours.  It 
means  canceling  exercises.  And  it 
means  eliminating  25  percent— one 
quarter— of  scheduled  training  for  our 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces. 

For  the  past  5  years  this  House  and 
the  country  has  struggled  with  trying 
to  do  "more  with  less"  as  Defense 
spending  has  fallen.  And  if  there's  any 
consensus  that's  emerged,  it  is  that  if 
Defense  has  to  come  down  we  must 
make  reasoned,  sound  decisions. 

Our  last  two  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense—Frank Carlucci,  and  now  our 
former  colleague  Dick  Cheney— have 
put  forward  their  priorities— good 
people;  readiness;  and  smart,  efficient 
acquisition.  These  simple  goals  have 
been  saluted  by  this  body  and  in  the 
fiscal  1989  Defense  bill  we  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed  them. 

Today  we  are  being  asked  to  throw 
these  priorities  away.  We're  being 
asked  to  renege  on  our  commitment 
and  impose  a  senseless,  slashing  $1.7 
billion  cut  on  the  Pentagon. 

Here  we  are,  just  1  day  after  Dick 
Cheney  thoughtfully  puts  foward  a 
plan  to  cancel  or  curtail  major  mili- 
tary programs,  in  order  to  protect 
people,  readiness,  and  efficient  acquisi- 
tion and  we  are  being  asked  to  unravel 
those  very  pillars  of  our  defense 
effort. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  is  mis- 
guided and  it  is  wrong.  I  strongly  urge 
a  "no"  vote  against  the  Foley  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  has  expired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask,  what  does  the  gentleman  propose 
we  do  here? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  very  cogent  suggestion.  We  had  195 
votes  against  the  rule  when  this  bill 
came  up  because  of  the  uneasiness  in 
the  Chamber.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
appropriations  committee  and  start 
over.  Let  us  not  send  down  to  the 
President  a  bill  that  is  going  to  be 
vetoed. 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Yes,  and  I  am  proud 
of  being  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  we  had 
an  opportunity  for  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  to  offer  an 
alternative.  The  Rules  Committee 
made  that  in  order,  but  the  gentleman 
has  chosen  not  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  that  the  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall  here  about  what  is  going  to 
happen. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man believe  is  going  to  happen? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  we  hope  very  strongly  this 
amendment  is  defeated  and  this  bill 
goes  back  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  did  this  last  year.  My 
friend  remembers  a  supplemental  that 
got  loaded  down  and  went  down  to  the 
White  House  and  got  vetoed.  Then  it 
came  back  and  we  passed  a  smaller 
supplemental  bill.  We  went  through 
all  that  last  year. 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  knows,  I 
think,  that  outlays  for  the  Defense 
Department  have  risen  over  $4.5  bil- 
lion since  last  year  when  we  avoided 
sequester.  If  my  amendment  were 
adopted,  there  would  be  about  $3  bil- 
lion in  outlays  for  the  defense  ac- 
counts over  and  above  the  terms  of 
the  1987  summit  agreement.  My 
amendment  is  not  unfair  to  Defense. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley],  "You  can 
use  that  figure.  The  outlays  for  the 
rest  of  the  Government  then  have 
been  up  about  $30  billion,"  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows  that,  and  we  do 
not  control  outlays.  We  are  talking 
here  about  budget  authority,  and 
almost  halfway  through,  more  than 
halfway  through  the  fiscal  year,  his 
amendment  would  impose  unmanage- 
able restrictions  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  I  say  in  good  conscience 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley],  my  friend,  they  cannot 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  know  that  is 


the  gentleman's  opinion.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  execute  the  mandates  presented 
by  the  Congress.  They  always  have 
managed  quite  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade] 
knows. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley],  they  do 
when  we  give  them  some  time,  but 
here  we  are  in  the  last  half  of  the 
ninth  inning  with  an  agreement  that 
was  reached  by  a  group  of  people  in 
the  room,  a  number  that  nobody  has 
had  hearings  on,  and  here  we  are 
going  to  impose  it  on  them  that  far 
through  the  fiscal  year.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  they  carmot  manage  it 
that  they 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDade]  and  his  colleagues  to 
believe  that,  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
money,  let  us  pay  for  it.  Let  us  not 
just  run  the  deficit  up. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Oh,  we  have  always 
believed  in  that,  and  I  hope  we  can  do 
that. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  that  I  am  normally  opposed  to 
percentage  cuts.  I  want  to  say  that,  if 
we  get  in  the  habit  of  it,  the  commit- 
tee will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  put 
money  in  there  so  it  can  be  taken  out. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to 
get  to  conference  because  there  are 
some  very  urgent  things  in  this  bill.  I 
did  not  get  to  see  the  amendment  ear- 
lier, but,  having  been  on  defense  since 
1943,  with  the  exception  of  2  years,  I 
can  see  some  of  the  problems  that  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  has  pointed  out. 

However  may  I  say  that  what  we 
need  to  do  is  to  get  to  conference,  and 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDade]  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcontunittee.  we  will 
work  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  work  this  thing  out  where  they  can 
handle  it  in  a  way  and  not  have  to  deal 
with  each  item. 

May  I  point  out  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues that  I  have  supported  the  De- 
fense Department  far  longer  than  any 
of  them,  I  hope  as  well.  But  with  such 
cuts,  if  we  work  it  where  they  can 
adjust  it  to  suit  themselves,  when  we 
get  through,  they  will  have  for  this 
year  $297,200  million,  which  is  over  $3 
billion  more  than  was  agreed  to  in  the 
summit.  They  will  have  at  the  end  of 
this  year  $259.6  billion  unspent.  They 
will  have  at  the  end  of  this  year  $41.2 
billion  not  even  obligated. 

So,  we  do  need  to  give  the  relief  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDade]  points  out  by  letting 
them  work  it  out  like  they  want  to  and 


not   having   to   deal   with   individual 
items. 

I  did  not  get  to  see  the  amendment 
in  advance.  I  agree  with  it.  But  I  say 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
to  get  to  conference  and  get  this 
behind  us  so  these  urgent  supplemen- 
tal will  be  available  to  the  veterans 
and  to  all  the  others. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  go 
along  with  this  so  we  can  get  to  con- 
ference, and  I  assure  my  colleagues 
that,  as  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  a  longtime  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, we  will  work  it  out  where 
it  will  not  require  all  the  detail  that 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Natcher]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Foley],  my  friend,  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  chapter  6  of  the  sup- 
plemental that  is  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee, contains  five  items  that  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Edu- 
cation. Three  of  these  items  are 
money  items.  The  total,  as  requested 
by  President  Bush  for  these  items  was 
$1,446  million.  The  subcommittee  rec- 
ommended to  the  full  committee,  and 
we  have  in  this  bill,  the  sum  of  $1,442 
million.  We  have  about  a  $4.4  million 
reduction  below  the  amounts  request- 
ed by  the  President.  Chapter  6  does 
not  include  any  increase  in  discretion- 
ary budget  authority  or  outlays  for  ac- 
tivities under  these  Departments.  The 
$1,442  million  is  call  for  entitlements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Foley  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  $226  million  will  be 
cut  out  of  the  regular  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1989  that  was  signed 
into  law  on  September  20  of  last  year. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Labor-HHS-Educa- 
tion  Subcommittee  stayed  under  the 
section  302(b)  allocation  that  we  re- 
ceived last  year.  We  did  everything 
possible  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  House 
under  the  amount,  keeping  imder 
Gramm-Rudman,  which  we  did. 

Despite  this,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  as  I  said  to  my  colleagues. 
$226  million  will  be  cut  out  from  these 
programs.  Just  let  me  give  my  col- 
leagues a  few  examples. 

In  job  training  it  would  cut  $21  mil- 
lion. As  far  as  biomedical  research,  Mr. 
Chairman,  -$40.7  million.  As  far  as 
drug  abuse,  treatment  and  prevention, 
the  Foley  amendment  would  cut  the 
bill  $9  million.  Social  Security  and 
Medicare,  administrative  costs,  $32 
million.  Low-income  energy  assistance, 
$7  million.  Head  Start,  $7  million. 
Chapter  1  compensatory  education, 
$26  million.  Education  for  the  handi- 
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capped.  $11  million.  Student  financial 
assistance.  $33  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
Member  in  this  House  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  that  is  against  the  item  in 
the  bill  pertaining  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Any  urgent  emergen- 
cy bill  that  passes  in  this  House  will 
contain  the  amount  for  the  veterans. 
But  why  do  they  want  to  come  in  here 
at  this  time  and  say  to  the  committee. 
"The  reduction  has  to  come  out  of 
those  programs  pertaining  to  health 
and  education"? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  brought  out  a 
good  bill  last  year.  It  was  under  our 
302(b)  ceiling  and  it  was  signed  into 
law.  The  question  has  arisen  during 
this  debate  as  to  what  we  would  do  if 
we  do  not  adopt  the  Foley  amendment 
and  the  bill  fails  today,  Mr.  Chairman. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  bring  out  a  clean 
bill.  In  that  bill  put  in  the  money  for 
Veterans'  Administration.  Put  in  the 
money  for  guaranteed  student  loans 
and  other  mandatory  programs.  Put  in 
the  trade  adjustment  money.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  put  in  there  only  the 
essential  items  and  the  House  will 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte],  my  friend 
for  years  now,  along  with  the  other 
members  of  our  subcommittee  have 
said  time  after  time,  "If  you  talce  care 
of  the  health  of  your  people  and  edu- 
cate your  children,  you  can  continue 
living  in  the  strongest  country  in  the 
world." 

The  Foley  amendment  says,  "In 
order  to  balance  this  out.  we  want  to 
take  $226  million  out  of  health  and 
education." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
a  serious  mistake.  The  bill  that  should 
be  t)efore  this  committee  today  should 
be  a  bill  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley],  the 
majority  leader,  would  approve  of,  one 
that  takes  care  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  other  items  that 
I  called  attention  to.  We  should  not 
come  in  here  and  say  "Let  us  cut  the 
AIDS  Program  back  a  little  amount 
here  to  pay  for  the  $7  million  from  re- 
search on  a  dread  disease  that  is  all 
around  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  way  to  bring  this  bill  out 
and  bring  it  out  right.  My  colleagues 
know,  and  I  know,  and  every  member 
in  this  committee  luiows  that,  when 
this  bill  gets  on  the  other  side,  if  it 
stays  in  the  current  form,  it  will  be 
turned  into  a  Christmas  tree  if  they 
have  ever  seen  one. 
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In  the  conference  we  will  be  able  to 
agree  on  them  and  then  the  bill  that 
we  send  downtown  to  President  Bush 
will  be  vetoed  Just  as  sure  as  I  am 
standing  on  this  floor  today. 

Now,  why  do  we  want  to  go  through 
that?  These  items  are  important. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  is  a  good  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Chairman.  Certainly, 
he  is  in  favor  of  these  items  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  So  am  I. 

He  is  in  favor  of  these  items  pertain- 
ing to  guaranteed  student  loans,  and 
so  am  I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  he  wants  to  pay  back 
to  the  States,  the  50  States,  the 
amounts  in  the  foster  care  and  adop- 
tion assistance  programs,  and  so  do  I. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  do  it  right. 
Let  us  turn  down  the  Foley  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  here 
I  think  recognize  the  problem  that  the 
majority  leader  was  trying  to  address 
with  his  amendment,  but  I  want  our 
colleagues  to  know  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  will  be  created  by  this 
amendment. 

We  have  a  new  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  is  held.  I  suspect,  in  as  high 
regard  as  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington is  held.  Yesterday  when  new 
Defense  Secretary  Cheney  came 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  this  body  to  testify  for  the  first 
time  before  this  Congress,  he  was  told 
of  the  proposed  Foley  amendment 
during  the  lunch  break.  He  returned 
to  the  hearing  to  express  great  con- 
sternation at  the  prospect  that  the 
Foley  amendment  might  be  adopted 
by  this  body.  He  had  just  testified  how 
he  had  to  cut  $10  billion  from  the 
budget  offered  earlier  this  year,  how 
painful  it  was  for  him  to  do  that,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Members  of  this 
body,  many  of  us  lobbying  him  for  our 
favorite  projects. 

Most  of  the  people  on  the  committee 
expressed  great  concerns  about  specif- 
ic projects  that  had  to  be  cut.  that 
they  did  not  want  cut.  Many  of  these 
same  programs  will  be  impacted  as 
much  by  the  across-the-board  cuts  re- 
quired by  the  Foley  amendment. 

I  believe,  my  friends,  that  the  law  of 
unintended  consequences  will  play 
here,  and  I  would  like  to  describe  just 
a  few  of  the  unintended  consequences 
that  were  not  discussed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  earlier. 

This  program,  which  is  not  to  be 
managed,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  would 
reduce  defense  funding  by  $1.7  billion, 
including  the  following  budget  title  re- 
ductions: 

Military  personnel.  $448  million. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  $490 
million. 


Procurement,  $452  million. 

Research  and  development,  $214  mil- 
lion. 

Military  construction  and  family 
housing.  $50  million. 

These  are  unmanaged  cuts  that  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Cheney  does  not 
know  how  he  will  be  able  to  handle. 

The  Defense  budget  has  already 
been  weakened  by  4  years  of  negative 
real  growth  and  would  be  further  dam- 
aged by  the  impact  of  this  further  $1.7 
billion  reduction.  . 

It  would  provide  an  increase  in  nega- 
tive real  growth  in  fiscal  year  1987 
from  1.3  to  1.8  percent,  and  reductions 
would  fall  severely  in  key  areas;  for  ex- 
ample, military  personnel,  operations 
and  maintenance,  research  and  devel- 
opment appropriations,  where  there  is 
very  little  flexibility  to  absorb  reduc- 
tions at  this  late  stage  in  the  fiscal 
year.  That  is  the  real  problem  that  we 
are  talking  about  here. 

Reserve  and  Guard  programs  would 
be  hit  hard.  I  know  there  are  some 
people  here  who  are  very  concerned 
about  the  Reserve  and  Guard. 

Almost  25  percent  of  the  schools, 
special  mobilization  training,  would  be 
eliminated.  This  would  have  a  direct 
negative  impact  on  our  readiness. 

It  would  freeze  PCS  moves.  I  know 
we  are  concerned  about  our  constitu- 
ents who  are  concerned  about  their 
families. 

It  disrupts  the  proper  staffing  of 
critical  positions,  as  well  as  family 
plans,  such  as  movement  to  new 
schools  and  selection  of  new  homes.  A 
serious  morale  problem  would  result. 

It  would  stop  the  payment  of  reen- 
listment  bonuses.  It  reduces  real  prop- 
erty maintenance,  people  maintenance 
that  would  have  to  be  made  in  order  to 
avoid  personnel  reductions. 

Five  to  ten  military  construction 
projects  would  be  eliminated  and 
planned  maintenance  of  family  hous- 
ing units  would  have  to  be  curtailed. 
Morale  would  be  obviously  adversely 
affected  by  this,  and  operating  costs 
would  not  be  reduced. 

Since  two-thirds  of  the  year  is  gone, 
the  reduction  in  RDT&E  would  have 
to  be  taken,  and  technology  and  re- 
search programs  at  the  laboratories 
and  the  universities,  and  by  curtailing 
planned  testing  of  weapons  systems. 

Scientists  and  engineers  would  be 
laid  off  until  the  fiscal  year  1990  when 
funds  are  available. 

The  problem  with  this  is  that  in  this 
highly  competitive  environment  that 
exists  in  the  technology  field,  it  is 
likely  that  many  of  these  people  would 
not  return.  Programs,  in  other  words, 
will  suffer  a  long-term  negative  impact 
from  this  short-term  problem. 

It  also  will  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
rupting ongoing  contract  negotiations 
as  procurement  requests  are  with- 
drawn to  accommodate  the  lower 
levels  of  spending  in  1989. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  unaccept- 
able consequences.  We  cannot  contin- 
ually ask  Defense  to  cut  and  then 
cheat  on  the  agreements  which  have 
been  reached  in  good  faith,  and  it 
brings  into  great  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
the  1990  agreement  just  announced  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

As  I  said,  it  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  vote  aye  on  the  Foley 
amendment  to  be  fiscally  responsible. 
We  can  vote  aye  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit and  achieve  that  objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  no  on  the  Foley  amendment,  to 
redo  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  emer- 
gency funds  that  are  necessary. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 

friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.    HUNTER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 

me. 

I  just  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  have  worked  for  4  years  since 
1986  to  get  the  military  involved  in  the 
war  against  drugs,  and  they  are  now 
doing  something.  They  reported  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  just  a 
couple  days  ago  that  they  are  stopping 
planes  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
United  States.  These  cuts  in  O&M  will 
slow  down  that  effort  and  will  hurt 
the  war  against  drugs  by  the  military. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
had  asked  for  some  time  for  myself, 
but  I  just  heard  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. I  could  not  say  it  nearly  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  has.  I  subscribe  to 
everything  that  the  gentleman  said. 

It  will  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
morale.  It  is  going  to  interrupt  fami- 
lies. It  Is  going  to  create  more  separa- 
tion. It  is  going  to  impact  reenlist- 
ments.  It  is  going  to  put  uncertainty 
and  a  pall  over  the  entire  military  es- 
tablishment  if   we   break   faith,   and 
that  is  what  this  is,  a  breach  of  faith. 
We  start  out  with  an  agreement,  a 
budget  summit.  We   knew  what  the 
figure  was.  This  not  only  impacts  that, 
but  it  dips  into  it  in  order  to  pick  up 
programs  that  are  domestic  in  nature. 
We  have  already  taken  our  propor- 
tionate cut  in  defense.  It  is  a  breach  of 
faith.  It  will  have  a  particular  effect 
for  many  years  to  come  if  we  do  not 
keep  faith  with  our  people,  including 
the  families  of  those  who  were  just  in 
the  funeral  of  the  men  from  the  Iowa. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man said  it  very  well,  and  I  thank  him. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  comment  that  it  is 
interesting  to  see  the  parade  of  Re- 
publican Members  who  have  so  much 
trouble    with    these    across-the-board 
cuts.  President  Bush  in  his  suggested 
alternative  suggested  almost  twice  this 
cut  across  the  board  in  virtually  every 


domestic  account.  I  am  sure  that 
would  produce  a  lot  of  pain  as  well, 
but  our  friends  on  the  other  side  only 
see  problems  in  the  Defense  account. 
They  apparently  do  not  see  problems 
in  any  other. 

Are  we  going  to  be  fiscally  responsi- 
ble or  not?  Are  we  going  to  pay  for 
these  necessary  expenditures  or  not? 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman,  and  I 
do  believe  that  this  bill  that  is  brought 
to  the  floor  today  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  one  of  the  best  and 
one  of  the  leanest  and  one  of  the  most 
well-organized  bills  I  have  seen  in  a 
supplemental  in  the  years  I  have  been 
here. 

I  think  that  sometime  along  the  line 
here  we  are  going  to  have  to  ask  our- 
selves the  tough  question.  "Can  we 
have  these  additional  spending  bills, 
urgent  and  dire  and  needed  as  they 
are.  and  yet  avoid  any  method  of 
paying  for  them?"  That  is  the  ques- 
tion that  I  think  we  have  to  ask  and 
the  question  the  House  has  to  answer. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  the  point  that  there 
are  a  number  of  us  on  this  side  who 
are  not  just  concerned  about  defense 
but  also  concerned  about  some  other 
areas.  For  instance,  I  have  some  fig- 
ures I  will  talk  about  in  just  a  minute, 
but  about  what  this  does  to  the  sci- 
ence programs  in  the  Nation.  Science 
programs  in  the  Nation  are  going  to  be 
very,  very  heavily  impacted. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  the  President's  proposal 
would  take  twice  as  much  out  of  do- 
mestic discretionary  programs? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
prepared  to  oppose  the  President 
when  he  takes  away  the  seed  core  of 
the  science  of  this  Nation,  too.  It  does 
not  make  any  sense  to  do  it  here  on 
the  floor  when  we  are  in  dire  straits. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  the  NASA  account 
was  increased  by  20  percent  last  year. 
We  are  not  asking  anyone  to  take 
more  than  a  0.57-percent  reduction. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  address  an  inquiry 
to  the  gentleman,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  If  I  understand  his 
amendment,  what  he  is  suggesting  is 
that  supplementals  should  be  revenue 
neutral? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  as  much  as  possible  we 
ought  to  make  them  deficit  neutral. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  From  lis- 
tening to  the  debate,  I  understand 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  utterly  devastate  a  wide  range 
of  functions.  What  portion  of  spend- 
ing cuts  does  the  gentleman  effect  in 
these  impacted  aweas?  How  much  of 
the  money  is  the  gentleman  going  to 
take  away  from  these  other  programs? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  As  I  say.  we  are  talking 
about  0.57  of  1  percent.  The  total 
amount  of  the  offset  is  approximately 
the  amount  of  the  fiscal  year  1989  dis- 
cretionary domestic  and  defense  out- 
lays contained  in  this  bill,  or  $1.44  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  believe  the 
amendment  that  he  has  brought 
before  the  House  establishes  a  very 
important  principle.  It  says  that  we 
mean  what  we  say  when  we  pass  a 
budget.  It  says  that  we  are  going  to  do 
the  honorable  thing  in  trying  to  allo- 
cate fimding  to  the  most  important 
areas. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  concerned 
about  the  debate  that  has  been 
brought  up.  and  I  am  going  to  have  to 
weigh  the  alternatives  if  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  passes.  I  do  not 
intend  to  vote  for  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  even  if  this  amendment 
passes.  I  favor  living  within  the  budget, 
but  I  will  not  support  transferring 
funds  from  defense  programs  to  do- 
mestic spending.  Defense  spending 
currently  is  within  the  budget  limit, 
while  an  increase  in  domestic  spending 
would  not  be.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  a  very  re- 
sponsible thing  to  do.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  saved  this  coun- 
try billions  of  dollars,  and  I  intend  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  like  across-the-board  amend- 
ments. I  never  have,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  is  because  they  cut  those  pro- 
grams that  got  too  little  funding  as 
well  as  those  that  got  too  much. 

However,  keep  this  in  mind:  At  this 
time  we  are  not  passing  an  act.  This  is 
the  first  step  in  passing  a  bill;  it  has  to 
pass  here.  It  has  to  pass  in  the  Senate. 
It  will  go  to  conference.  There  will 
have  to  be  some  kind  of  an  agreement 
with  the  administration.  This  is  not 
the  final  act  today.  This  is  the  first 
step. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  got  to 
have  offsets  for  the  discretionary  ac- 
counts which  receive  additional  fund- 
ing in  the  bill.  Then  we  hear  all  of 
these  complaints  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment cannot  share  in  the  offsets. 
That  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  that  they 
did  not  have  any  trouble  finding  $66 
million  for  the  Contras;  just  as  soon  as 
the  administration  said,  "You  need  an 
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offset  for  this."  they  found  it  over- 
night. They  did  not  have  any  trouble 
finding  $125  million  in  transfers  for 
International  affairs  in  this  bill.  They 
found  an  offset  for  that  out  of  defense 
funds,  but  whenever  we  want  them  to 
find  offsets  for  domestic  programs  the 
administration  says  that  they  caiuiot 
find  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  a  mid-year 
revision.  Whenever  we  have  a  trillion 
dollar  budget  for  12  months  we  often 
come  to  a  place  6  months  through  the 
fiscal  year  where  we  know  some  ac- 
count has  too  much  money  or  more 
than  they  need  and  others  do  not  have 
enough.  We  have  to  have  a  revision.  In 
past  years  all  we  did  was  just  add  to 
the  accounts  that  did  not  get  enough 
and  let  the  others  keep  their  money. 
Some  of  them  got  as  much  as  a  20-per- 
cent increase  last  year  while  others 
were  held  to  an  increase  of  less  than 
inflation.  Of  course,  there  has  to  be 
some  kind  of  revision.  There  has  to  be 
some  adjustments  provided  in  this  bill 
to  keep  a  couple  of  agencies  from 
having  furloughs  right  away,  and  so 
what  we  have  here  is  a  midyear  revi- 
sion. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  proposed  is  that  to  show  good 
faith  we  have  a  0.57-percent  reduction 
in  all  discretionary  programs  which 
were  funded  in  fiscal  year  1989  except 
those  for  which  additional  appropria- 
tions are  provided  for  in  this  bill. 
When  we  get  over  to  the  Senate,  they 
wlU  have  a  different  idea  probably, 
but  the  administration  can  help  us  if 
they  want  to  find  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent out  of  the  Federal  budget  that  is 
not  going  to  be  needed  in  this  fiscal 
year.  That  is  all  we  are  talking  about. 
We  can  find  these  offsets  with  their 
help. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
said,  the  administration  proposed  a 
1.099-percent  cut  in  certain  domestic 
discretionary  programs  in  order  to 
fund  their  supplemental  requests  they 
proposed  twice  as  big  a  cut.  That  is  the 
administration's  proposal.  That  is 
what  they  want.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  proposed  0.67-percent 
reduction  in  certain  domestic  discre- 
tionary programs.  That  is  bigger  than 
the  one  that  is  proposed  here. 

These  things  in  all  of  these  bills  that 
we  are  talking  about,  there  would  be 
cuts  at  this  stage  in  the  game,  but,  as  I 
said,  in  a  midyear  revision  we  have  got 
to  have  a  bill  that  cuts  across  all  de- 
partments. 

Up  to  now  we  could  have  reprogram- 
mings,  that  is,  within  line  items  in  a 
bill.  We  do  that  within  committees 
without  coming  back  to  the  floor,  but 
to  go  and  take  some  out  of  one  depart- 
ment and  give  it  to  another,  we  have 
to  have  a  bill. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  couple  of 
things;  take  drugs.  We  have  in  here 
money  only  for  the  enforcement  func- 
tion.  The   enforcement   function   did 


not  get  enough  money  last  year.  On 
top  of  that,  we  stayed  here  3  extra 
weeks  to  pass  a  bill  that  almost  every- 
body voted  for  that  said  we  needed  to 
increase  enforcement.  At  the  same 
time  down  in  HHS,  they  were  given  a 
huge  increase,  and  they  could  not 
absorb  it,  and  they  will  not  be  able  to 
in  this  fiscal  year. 

It  takes  a  bill  to  take  a  little  out  of 
those  programs  that  they  do  not  need, 
and  they  caiuiot  spend  this  fiscal  year, 
and  put  it  where  it  is  needed.  That  is  a 
midyear  revision.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  then  talk  about  a 
clean  bill.  We  talk  about  what  it  ought 
to  be.  If  it  happens  to  be  what  is  called 
mandatory,  nobody  even  raises  a  ques- 
tion. Student  loans  are  going  to  cost  us 
$892  million  more  than  was  anticipat- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
primarily  because  interest  rates  have 
gone  up.  Nobody  even  mentions  that. 
That  is  OK.  That  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. That  is  just  pennies.  But  when 
we  come  to  $725  million  for  drugs  be- 
cause crime  has  increased  in  the  coun- 
try, they  say,  "That  is  discretionary 
spending.  We  cannot  do  that." 

What  we  have  here  is  a  midyear  revi- 
sion. I  ask  the  Members  to  support  the 
Foley  amendment.  When  we  get  to 
conference,  we  will  find  a  better  way 
to  handle  the  problem  of  offsets. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation, 
I  want  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  the 
devastating  impact  that  the  proposed 
$1.7  billion  Defense  cut  would  have  on 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform.  As 
the  fastest  spending  account  in  the 
Defense  budget,  military  personnel 
would  take  a  major  hit— a  half  billion 
dollars.  Believe  me,  there  is  no  way  to 
find  that  level  of  funding  this  late  in 
the  fiscal  year  without  substantial 
pain  to  a  lot  of  service  people. 

I  could  raise  the  "red  flag"  of  mas- 
sive end  strength  cuts,  but  the  level  re- 
quired would  be  absurd.  At  this  point 
in  the  fiscal  year,  by  the  time  we 
factor  in  moving  and  separation  costs, 
you  would  save  less  than  $2,000  per 
person.  How  many  of  this  body  are 
Marines?  Look  at  it  this  way:  It  would 
mean  an  end  strength  cut  larger  than 
the  total  size  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Ob- 
viously, that  is  ridiculous. 

How  then  would  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense  realistically  achieve  such 
cuts?  Let  me  lay  out  one  scenario. 
First,  it  could  immediately  stop  a  large 
portion  of  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  training,  seriously  cutting  the 
readiness  capabilities  of  the  Reserve 
Forces.  Second,  with  the  exception  of 
those  coming  into  or  leaving  the  serv- 
ice, we  could  postpone  all  transfers 
until  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  person- 
al disruption  to  the  families  involved- 


many  of  whom  may  have  already  sold 
their  homes  in  anticipation  of  a 
summer  move— would,  of  course,  be 
devastating.  In  addition,  delaying  the 
cost  of  these  moves  until  after  October 
1  could  create  a  budgetary  time  bomb 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  Third,  we  could 
achieve  additional  savings  by  stopping 
the  reenlistment  bonuses  currently 
paid  to  retain  those  individuals  in 
whom  we  have  invested  the  greatest 
amount  of  specialized  training.  During 
that  4  or  5  month  bonus  moratorium, 
with  unemployment  at  the  lowest  rate 
in  14  years,  the  services  would  likely 
lose  the  best  and  the  brightest  of  their 
skilled  enlisted  force  to  private  sector 
employers,  at  a  time  when  we  have  the 
best  All- Volunteer  Service  in  years.  Fi- 
nally, to  make  up  the  rest  of  the 
shortfall,  the  services  could  immedi- 
ately—as of  June  1— force  out  all  those 
individuals  not  planning  to  reenlist. 
With  a  minimum  of  30,000  such  "early 
outs,"  the  impact  of  this  one-shot  un- 
dermanning  on  force  readiness  would 
be  dramatic.  Some  jobs  would  simply 
go  undone.  More  importantly,  other 
service  members  would  have  to  work 
even  longer  hours  to  pick  up  the  slack. 
That  may  not  sound  bad  to  you  when 
we  are  talking  about  Pentagon  or 
headquarters  staff.  But,  what  about 
the  sailors  deployed  on  aircraft  carri- 
ers who  are  already  working  12  to  14 
hours  per  day?  Or  those  standing  alert 
in  the  far  reaches  of  the  globe?  How 
about  the  young  men  a  week  ago  who 
saved  the  Iowa? 

I  have  tried  to  lay  out  a  realistic 
option  for  how  DOD  could  make  mas- 
sive, short-term  cuts  in  the  military 
personnel  account.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  price  to  the  Government 
and  the  individual  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  marines  would  be  extraor- 
dinary. Clearly,  we  would  be  paying 
the  bill  in  personnel  turbulence  and 
reduced  readiness  for  a  very  long  time 
to  come.  I  urge  Members'  opposition 
to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

D  1430 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  dispel  the 
myth  that  Democrats  and  even  some 
on  our  side  are  soft  on  defense  simply 
because  they  feel  that  when  domestic 
programs  are  being  squeezed  they 
should  take  it  out  of  defense.  I  think 
that  is  a  sincere  belief  that  some  Mem- 
bers have.  I  just  disagree  with  it. 
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Second.  I  wish  we  would  treat  the 
man  on  active  duty  with  as  much  con- 
cern as  we  do  the  veteran.  About  40 
percent  of  the  Defense  budget  is  per- 
sonnel and  personnel  support.  We  cer- 
tainly treat  the  veterans,  and  rightly 
so.  with  kid  gloves,  but  somehow  the 
man  on  duty  does  not  get  treated  quite 
that  way. 

Last,  the  intelligence  functions  of 
this  country  are  very  important.  I  sug- 
gest there  is  a  relationship  between 
the  Defense  budget  and  how  well  we 
conduct  our  intelligence  around  the 
world.  And  while  we  are  concerned 
about  satellites  and  verifying  treaties 
in  a  world  consumed  with  terrorism,  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  very  careful 
about  where  we  slice,  continually  slice 
the  Defense  budget. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  build  upon 
what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
saying  by  just  going  into  some  of  the 
concerns  that  I  have  about  the  Foley 
amendment  as  it  relates  to  the  science 
policy  of  this  country. 

The  Foley  language  is  going  to  take 
more  than  $96  million  out  of  the  sci- 
ence accounts  of  this  Nation.  That  is 
between  $52  million  and  $61  million 
out  of  NASA,  $30  million  to  $35  mil- 
lion out  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
research.  $11  million  to  $13  million  out 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  seedcom  agency  of  the  Nation,  $2 
million  to  $3  million  out  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  for  their 
research  programs,  and  about  $1  mil- 
lion out  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Standards  Technology,  the  place  that 
we  have  to  have  funded  to  get  good 
science  commercialized.  I  suggest  that 
that  is  not  the  right  approach  in  a  fis- 
cally responsible  society. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  also 
doing  something  else  which  is  just  as 
devastating.  By  changing  the  base 
lines  as  this  particular  amendment 
would  do.  we  not  only  aggravate  the 
problem  for  this  year,  we  roll  it  over 
into  next  year.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, the  base  lines  will  change  so 
that  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  allocations  for  science 
next  year  will  be  reduced  by  between 
$102  million  and  $120  million.  That 
means  that  we  will  have  less  money 
for  the  research  and  development  that 
this  Nation  needs  to  remain  competi- 
tive. That  is  not  a  fiscally  responsible 
approach,  that  is  a  fiscally  irresponsi- 
ble approach,  and  I  think  it  is  time  to 
defeat  the  Foley  amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman will  admit  then  that  the  Conte 
amendment  which  was  published  in 
the  rule  was.  by  the  same  token,  more 


fiscally  irresponsible  since  it  would 
have  cut  0.67  percent  from  these  ac- 
counts rather  than  0.57  percent? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  have  the  same  concerns 
about  that  amendment  and  expressed 
those  concerns.  But  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  interpreted  his 
amendment,  though,  as  saying  that 
the  committee  bill  as  it  came  out  was 
fiscally  irresponsible. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
then  is  saying  that  President  Bush's 
submission  was  fiscally  irresponsible 
since  it  proposed  to  cut  1.099  percent 
from  certain  domestic  discretionary 
accounts? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  also  have 
concerns  about  the  Bush  administra- 
tion when  they  begin  to  cut  out  of  the 
science  accounts  of  this  Nation  and 
those  research  and  development  ac- 
counts, and  I  am  opposed  to  the  Bush 
administration  doing  it  just  as  I  am 
opposed  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington doing  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  fiscally  irresponsi- 
ble for  the  President  to  suggest  that  to 
the  Nation? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  did  not  say  that  it 
was.  I  think  it  is  fiscally  irresponsible 
to  take  away  from  the  future. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  giving  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  a  simple  prop- 
osition. If  it  is  fiscally  irresponsible  to 
suggest  a  fifty-seven-one  hundredths 
of  a  percent  cut  in  science  as  well  as 
every  other  area,  then  it  must  be  fis- 
cally irresponsible  to  cut  0.67  percent 
or  1.009  percent  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  and 
the  President  proposed  for  certain  do- 
mestic discretionary  programs? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  his  percentage 
amounts  to  $61  million  out  of  NASA, 
and  that  means  it  impacts  on  the 
space  station  and  on  other  programs 
for  the  future,  and  that  is  just  not  the 
right  approach. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  debated  speaking 
today.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  But  I 


think  it  is  also  important  to  give  a 
little  bit  of  information  that  may  be 
helpful  to  Members. 

I  do  not  look  at  this  particular 
action  we  are  taking  now,  this  across- 
the-board  cut,  as  being  the  issue  at  all. 
I  think  we  have  to  start  dealing  up 
front  with  what  the  issues  are  before 
the  country. 

Science,  space,  technology,  and  edu- 
cation are  the  future  wealth  and  op- 
portunity of  this  country.  I  want  to 
just  read  a  report  that  came  out  today 
and  that  was  delivered  in  reference  to 
what  is  happening  in  the  United 
States  on  creating  new  wealth.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Natcher]. 

American  scientists  at  Raytheon  invented 
the  microwave  oven  but  today  it  is  Korean 
and  Japanese  companies  who  produce  90% 
of  the  world's  microwave  ovens  including 
well  over  two-thirds  of  those  bought  by 
Americans.  American  scientists  at  RCA  In- 
vented the  color  television,  but  today  Euro- 
pean and  East  Asian  companies  produce 
over  97%  of  the  world's  color  televisions  In- 
cluding 85%  of  those  bought  by  Americans. 
American  scientists  at  Ampex  invented  the 
VCR.  but  today  Japanese,  Korean  and  Euro- 
pean companies  produce  over  99%  of  the 
world's  VCRs  including  virtually  all  of  those 
bought  by  Americans.  "Try  this  one  on  for 
size:"  American  scientists  funded  by 
DARPA  invented  the  computer  numerically 
controlled  machine  tool,  but  today  Europe- 
an and  Japanese  companies  produce  over 
75%  of  these  machines,  including  over  60% 
of  those  bought  by  American  companies. 

American  scientists  at  AT&T  Bell  Labs  & 
Texas  Instruments  invented  the  base  tech- 
nology that  produced  the  world's  first 
memory  chip,  but  today  Japanese  compa- 
nies produce  over  80%  of  the  world's 
memory  chips  including  over  50%  of  those 
bought  by  American  companies.  American 
scientists  backed  by  NASA  sent  the  first 
commercial  communications  satellites  into 
space  but  today,  it  is  a  European  company, 
Aerienne  Espace,  which  has  acquired  well 
over  half  of  the  commercial  space  launching 
business. 

So  the  list  goes  on.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  look  to  the  priorities  in 
this  country.  We  are  talking  about 
jobs  for  the  future.  We  are  talking 
about  rebuilding  the  economic,  dy- 
namic foundation  of  this  coimtry. 
That  is  what  is  at  stake.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  cuts  across  the  board. 

We  in  this  House  have  to  start 
making  up  our  mind  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  what  are  the  priorities  of  Amer- 
ica. Either  we  are  going  to  create  new 
wealth,  which  we  are  going  to  need, 
through  education,  and  the  billions 
and  hundreds  of  billions  we  are  going 
to  need  as  far  as  the  health  care  of 
this  country  are  concerned,  or  we  are 
going  to  just  sit  and  dawdle  away  on 
things  that  are  dissipating  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation. 

What  are  we  doing,  asking  that  we 
do  this  for  me?  No,  we  are  saying 
think  about  the  future  productivity 
and  the  capability  of  this  country  to 
produce  the  resources  we  need  and  for 
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the  education  and  other  things  that 
we  need. 

I  hate  to  do  this  because  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley],  but  I 
hope  in  some  way  after  21  years  in 
thLs  House  I  can  get  some  of  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  that  we  are  not 
Just  tallcing  about  what  is  being  taken 
from  my  committee.  I  do  not  represent 
my  conunittee,  I  represent  600-some- 
odd  thousand  people  in  my  district  in 
New  Jersey,  and  we  are  concerned 
about  these  decisions,  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try and  where  the  new  wealth  is  going 
to  come  from. 

D  1450 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
announce  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Conte]  has  8  minutes 
remaining,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Foley]  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  will  be  enti- 
tled to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  really  torn  yes- 
terday between  admiration  for  the 
speed  and  skill  with  which  the  leader- 
ship came  up  with  a  new  amendment 
meeting  the  fiscal  concerns  of  some 
Members  and  the  lack  of  detailed  un- 
derstanding of  what  that  amendment 
would  do. 

I  could  not  decide  whether  I  thought 
that  the  Foley  amendment  was  an  act 
of  genius  or  whether  in  fact  its  unin- 
tended consequences  were  extraordi- 
narily disruptive. 

I  stand  here  today,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  the  message  is  supposed  to 
be  in  this  amendment.  It  is  the  closest 
thing  to  Jimmy  Carter's  unilateral  dis- 
armament we  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 
It  basically  says  we  can  get  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  if  only  we  abolish  the 
Defense  E>epartment. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  my  antide- 
fense  friends  will  immediately  start 
laughing.  But  let  me  read  what  the 
Secretary  of  E>efense  says.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  a  former  colleague 
of  ours.  He  is  a  man  who  understands 
this  building  fairly  well.  He  works  for 
a  President  who  has  been  reaching 
out,  I  think,  trying  to  be  biparitisan 
and  who  has  tried  to  say  to  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle:  We 
truly  can  be  different  than  the 
Reagan  years  if  we  can  sit  in  a  room 
and  make  agreements  and  work  to- 
gether. We  truly  can  manage  this  Fed- 
eral Government  together  in  a  biparti- 
san way  if  we  are  willing  to  keep  our 
word  and  to  be  bipartisan. 

This  is  what  Dick  Cheney,  our 
former  colleague,  has  to  say  in  a  letter 
to  Bob  Michel: 


It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  proposes  to  fund  the 
supplemental  for  Fiscal  Year  1989  by  impos- 
ing a  reduction  of  $1.7  billion  on  the  defense 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  If  such  a 
measure  passes.  I  will  recommend  to  the 
President  that  he  veto  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Bill. 

Attached  is  a  memo  explaining  in  some 
detail  the  impact  of  the  proposed  reduction. 
.57%  sounds  like  a  small  number  until  you 
realize  that  we  are  in  the  final  four  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  that  it  can  only  come 
out  of  certain  accounts.  The  reduction 
would  fall  most  severely  on  personnel,  O 
and  M  accounts,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment, where  there  is  very  little  flexibility 
this  late  in  the  fiscal  year. 

In  putting  together  the  President's  DOD 
budget  proposals  for  FY  1990,  I  have  been 
very  careful  to  avoid  cuts  which  would 
interfere  with  our  ability  to  recruit  and 
retain  first-class  people  for  the  nation's 
armed  forces.  This  proposal  would  do  enor- 
mous damage  before  we  even  get  to  FY  90. 

The  cuts  would  force  me  to  freeze  perma- 
nent change  of  station  moves,  disrupting 
plans  of  military  families.  I  would  have  to 
stop  payment  of  reenlistment  bonuses 
which  would  seriously  reduce  our  ability  to 
retain  trained  and  skilled  people,  and  I 
would  have  to  provide  for  the  early  release 
of  some  28.000  people  scheduled  to  leave  the 
service  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  This  would  have  very  serious 
consequences  for  the  manning  of  our  forces. 

I  am  also  deeply  disturbed  as  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  prospect  that  commitments  made  by  the 
Congress  in  the  fall  of  1987  concerning 
funding  measures  for  defense  in  FY  89  will 
not  be  kept.  If  we  are  to  have  a  period  of 
greater  consultation  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
matters  of  national  security  policy  in  the 
years  ahead.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
Congress  live  up  to  its  conunitments. 

I  hope  that  this  unwise  proposal  will  be 
defeated.  If  it  is  not.  I  will  urge  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  strongest  possible  terms  to  veto 
the  measure  when  it  reaches  his  desk. 

My  final  conclusion.  Chairman 
Whitten,  is  simple:  If  you  want  a  dire 
emergency  supplemental  signed,  we 
must  defeat  the  Foley  amendment.  If 
the  Foley  amendment  passes,  it  will 
certainly  be  vetoed  and  that  will  in 
fact  make  it  harder  for  the  veterans 
and  it  will  mean  less  money  available 
for  drug  interdiction. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds,  just  to  say  that  the 
only  difference  between  my  amend- 
ment and  the  Conte  amendment, 
which  was  not  offered  is  three  words: 
two  figures  of  0.67  percent  rather  than 
0.57  percent— the  higher  cuts  on  the 
Conte  side— than  I  am  offering  and 
the  word  "domestic."  The  Conte  pro- 
posal was  limited  to  only  "domestic" 
discretionary  programs. 

Our  Republican  friends  seem  to  un- 
derstand the  problem  with  across-the- 
board  cuts  when  they  apply  to  defense 
and  all  other  accounts  but  not  to  un- 
derstand them  when  they  apply  to  do- 
mestic accounts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 


Whitten],  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  have  always  recommended 
each  subcommittee  chairman  as  con- 
ferees. Let  us  go  to  conference.  We  are 
talking  like  you  are  cutting  up  a  melon 
on  the  table,  cutting  it  up. 

If  we  do  not  get  to  conference,  we  do 
not  get  a  bill  and  you  do  not  get  any  of 
this  and  you  will  not  get  a  bill. 

We  have  been  trusted  in  conference 
to  take  care  of  what  we  hear  on  the 
floor  with  respect  to  the  various  pro- 
grams. I  am  all  for  it.  I  have  brought 
you  a  bill  as  best  I  could  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Committee.  But  let  us  get 
to  conference  so  that  we  can  work 
these  things  out. 

Most  of  what  I  have  heard  here 
about  programs  and  the  need  for  them 
I  agree  with.  Give  us  a  chance  to  go  to 
conference  so  we  can  get  something. 
We  will  not  get  anything  until  we  get 
there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  yield  back  the 
remaining  I  minute? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve my  remaining  1  minute. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  has  been  said 
about  the  Conte  amendment,  which  I 
decided  not  to  offer.  I  did  offer  it  in 
committee,  but  I  got  beat,  and  I  mean, 
beat  tough.  And  I  gave  a  lot  of 
thought  to  whether  to  offer  it.  Instead 
I  argued  here  in  the  well  against  adop- 
tion of  the  rule.  I  thought  that  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do— not  give  a 
waiver,  of  the  Budget  Act,  send  this 
bill  back  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  let  us  bring  out  a  lean 
bill.  And  if  any  chairman  of  any  sub- 
committee, those  great  cardinals  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
wanted  to  beef  up  his  chapter,  let  him 
take  it  out  of  his  bill  some  other  place. 
Pay  as  you  go. 

It  is  easy  to  put  money  in  a  bill.  It  is 
a  cinch.  I  have  done  it  myself.  I  might 
be  one  of  the  bigger  culprits  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  I  will  admit 
it.  It  is  easy  to  put  it  in.  But  it  is 
darned  tough  to  take  it  out. 

Now  my  dear  and  beloved  friend,  Mr. 
Foley,  mentioned  what  he  said  was 
the  one  difference  between  my  amend- 
ment and  his  amendment— at  least 
what  was  my  amendment.  I  was  glad 
to  see  him  incorporate  90  percent  of 
my  amendment  into  his,  and  glad  to 
see  him  go  for  a  little  fiscal  responsi- 
bility on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  But 
there  was  another  big  difference  in  my 
amendment.  My  amendment  cut  $944 
million  of  real  money. 

I  cut  out  $453  million  in  drug  pro- 
grams; I  cut  $250  million  in  the  Japa- 
nese-American internment  repayment; 
I  cut  $241  million  for  homeless  pro- 
grams. 
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It  was  painful,  painful  for  me  to  do 
that.  But  I  served  on  the  1987  budget 
summit  with  our  leader,  and  I  compli- 
mented him  after  that.  He  was  a  great 
chairman,  one  of  the  best.  We  would 
have  never  had  an  agreement  if  it  was 
not  for  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Foley,  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have 
ever  met  in  my  life.  We  signed  in  blood 
on  that  agreement,  and  we  said  "no 
more  supplementals." 

I  used  to  get  banged  on  the  head 
here  on  the  well  every  time  we  took  up 
a  supplemental.  They  said,  "You  guys 
on  appropriations  are  a  bunch  of 
fakers.  You  always  know  how  to  get 
around  the  budget.  You  cut  your  bills 
and  then  you  come  around  with  a  sup- 
plemental later  on  and  put  it  all  back 
In." 

"No,"  we  said,  "no  more  of  that,  no 
more  trickery  here.  We  are  going  to 
play  above  the  table."  And  we  did.  So 
this  is  the  first  bill,  that  tests  us.  the 
first  real  test. 

A  lot  of  remarks  were  made  today 
about  the  Contra  aid.  I  voted  against 
the  Contra  aid.  In  full  committee,  I 
said.  "Look,  how  in  the  heck  can  we 
vote  for  Contra  aid  and  not  vote 
money  for  the  veterans?  I  don't  know 
how  you  can  go  home  and  justify  a 
thing  like  this." 

I  voted  against  the  Contra  aid,  but  I 
am  standing  here  today  saying  vote 
against  the  Foley  amendment.  That 
hurts  me  to  be  opposed  to  Mr.  Foley. 
I  think  I  am  with  him  99  percent  of 
the  time.  He  is  a  beautiful  human 
being  and  he  is  a  great  leader. 
Today  he  is  wrong. 
We  ought  to  vote  against  the  Foley 
amendment,  vote  against  the  bill,  and 
let  us  send  this  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee and  come  out  with  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible bill.  As  Bill  Natcher  said, 
take  care  of  the  veterans  health  care, 
take  care  of  the  firefighters,  take  care 
of  the  Soviet  refugees,  and  peacekeep- 
ing. 

n  1500 
Put  in  the  guaranteed  student  loans, 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance,  the 
foster  care  money,  all  mandatory,  not 
discretionary.  Take  care  of  all  those 
things  which  are  mandatory,  and  the 
discretionary  spending  I  mentioned, 
and  weed  out  the  rest. 

In  the  Labor/HHS/Educatlon  Sub- 
committee, we  didn't  add  one  penny  in 
our  section.  When  we  marked  it  up, 
they  tried,  and  our  good  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]  said,  "No,  no,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  do  it.  Do  it  in  the  regular  bill. 
Hold  off  on  this  amendment.  Hold  off 
on  that  amendment,"  and  we  did.  We 
did  not  add  one  plug  nickel. 

So  I  think  the  proper  way  to  go  is  to 
defeat  the  Foley  amendment,  defeat 
the  bill,  let  us  get  back  to  committee 
tomorrow  and  bring  out  another  bill, 
and  it  will  go  through  here  like  a  hot 
knife  going  through  butter. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  invented  the 
phrase  "Kill  with  kindness,"  and  ap- 
preciate the  generous  remarks.  If  I 
had  more  time  I  would  yield  him  some 
additional  time. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here 
today  to  consider  a  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental appropnations  bill  which  includes  $100 
million  for  refugees,  most  of  it  for  Soviet  refu- 
gees. I  fully  support  this  program  which  meets 
our  moral  obligation  to  those  Soviet  Jews  and 
others  whose  cause  we  have  long  champi- 
oned. 

But  there  can  be  no  more  urgent  dire  emer- 
gency than  the  one  presently  unfolding  in 
Dade  County,  FL— the  sudden  overcrowding 
and  reduction  of  the  quality  of  education  of  all 
the  children  in  Dade  County.  The  Dade 
County  school  system  is  the  fourth  largest  in 
the  country  and  it  is  in  crisis  because  of  deci- 
sions by  the  Federal  Government  over  which 
it  had  no  control.  Five  thousand  Nicaraguan 
children  who  fled  from  Sandinista  Nicaragua 
have  enrolled  in  Dade  schools  since  July. 
These  children  are  refugees;  our  Government 
gave  either  explicit  or  tacit  approval  to  their 
anival.  Federal  Government  policies  encour- 
aged them  to  immigrate. 

Now  we  must  educate  them  and  all  the 
other  children  in  Dade  County.  It  will  cost  over 
$100  million  to  build  new  schools  to  eliminate 
the  overcrowding  their  arrival  caused.  All  the 
children  in  Dade,  not  just  the  refugee  children, 
suffer  when  there  is  not  enough  classroom 
space  and  the  classes  are  too  large  to  give 
each  child  the  attention  he  or  she  needs.  In 
addition  to  the  $100  million  needed  for  new 
schools,  it  is  costing  over  $20  million  a  year  to 
educate  the  newcomers. 

The  taxpayers  of  Dade  County  have  t>een 
responsible  with  their  school  system.  They  ap- 
proved a  bond  issue  to  build  the  schools 
needed  before  the  Nicaraguan  influx.  Their 
taxes  fund  a  school  system  which  provides  an 
excellent  education  to  their  children.  Now,  all 
the  children  in  Dade  County  schools  will  suffer 
because  of  Federal  policies  over  which  they 
had  no  control. 

There  are  other  expenses  which  Dade 
County  and  the  State  of  Florida  must  bear  be- 
cause of  the  Nicaraguan  influx,  including  sub- 
stantial medical  and  other  social  service  ex- 
penses. As  a  matter  of  simple  fairness,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  not  Dade  County, 
should  cover  these  costs  which  are  about  $15 
million  a  year. 

We  all  recognize  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility  for  refugees,  hence  the  $100 
million  in  this  bill.  The  Federal  Government 
has  accepted  this  responsibility  in  the  past 
during  the  Cuban  migrations  of  the  1 960's  and 
the  early  1980's.  But  how  can  we  discriminate 
between  refugees  from  Nicaragua  and  those 
from  the  Soviet  Union?  It  is  simply  unfair  to 
force  one  community  which,  solely  because  of 
its  geographical  location,  to  continue  to  bear 
the  baint  of  the  Central  American  influx  with- 
out reimbursement  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  encouraged  the  influx  in  the  first 
place. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Cardin]. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  majority 
leader.  It  is  our  only  option  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  a  nroans  of  offsetting 
the  additional  discretionary  spending  in  the 
committee  bill.  But  I  support  the  amendment 
with  no  great  enthusiasm. 

I  do  not  believe  in  across-the-board  cuts. 
This  bill  does  not  include  across-the-board  in- 
creases. It  proposed  specific  increases  to  sup- 
port carefully  identified,  high  priority  policy 
goals.  We  should  be  setting  priorities  in 
spending,  and  I  agree  with  ttie  priorities  in  this 
bill. 

What  are  the  dire  emergencies  these  furxls 
are  appropriated  to  meet?  Principally  two.  The 
shame  of  homelessness  and  the  plague  of 
dnjg-related  crime.  These  are  two  of  the  most 
pressing  crises  facing  our  country  today. 

But  no  matter  how  dire  the  emergency,  no 
matter  how  many  children  have  no  place  to 
call  home,  no  matter  how  many  young  people 
destroy  their  lives  through  drugs,  no  matter 
how  many  neighborhoods  are  terorized  by 
drug  wars,  we  are  still  unable  to  identify  any 
lower  priority  programs  that  could  be  cut  to 
provide  the  needed  funds. 

All  programs  are  not  created  equal.  We 
have  no  difficulty  choosing  those,  like  helping 
the  homeless  or  fighting  drugs,  that  are  more 
equal.  That's  the  easy  part  of  this  job.  The 
hard  part,  the  part  we  have  failed  to  do,  is  to 
choose  those  that  are  less  equal,  and  that, 
given  the  fiscal  mess  we  face,  must  be  re- 
duced to  make  a  greater  commitment  possible 
to  meet  the  dire  emergencies.  Across-the- 
board  cuts  are  not  an  appropriate  substitute 
for  deliberate,  reasoned  spending  reductions. 
If  we  are  unable  to  identify  specific  cuts,  of 
course,  we  do  have  another  alternative.  In  the 
Constitution,  in  article  I,  section  8,  clause  1,  it 
says  Congress  has  the  power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes.  We  could  pay  for  these  increases 
by  challenging  the  commandment  that  haunts 
this  House  and  paralyzes  this  Govemment. 
The  commandment  is  "Thou  shalt  not  raise 
taxes." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it's  a  false  commandment. 
We  all  agree  that  we  should  be  devoting 
greater  resources  to  fighting  drug  crime  and 
housing  the  homeless.  And  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  provide  the  resources  required  to 
meet  society's  needs.  Under  this  amendment, 
we  provide  those  resources  by  nickel  and 
diming  the  rest  of  the  Government.  Some  time 
in  this  Congress,  we  will  cease  to  heed  the 
President's  lips  and  get  on  with  governing  this 
Nation.  1  hope  it's  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  Foley  amendment  and  am 
concerned  about  the  cuts  in  the  IRS 
section,  but  we  must  move  this  session 
forward. 

I  rise  today  to  express  my  concern  at)out 
the  impact  that  the  substitute  we  are  consider- 
ing will  have  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  Ways  and  Means'  Oversight  Subcommit- 
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tee,  Dvhich  I  chair,  has  held  hearings  this  year 
to  review  the  funding  and  staffing  levels  of  the 
Internal  ReverHje  Service  Based  on  our  con- 
tinutng  review  of  IRS  operations,  I  am  very 
corKemed  atxHJt  tt>e  proposed  domestic 
sperKJir>g  reductions  on  the  IRS  examinations 
and  appeals  account  and  on  our  entire  Feder- 
al tax  system 

TtxiS  far  in  fiscal  year  1989,  the  IRS  has  at>- 
sorhed  over  $350  million  in  unfunded  cost  in- 
creases, and  this  does  not  even  irKlude  the 
costs  associated  with  implementation  of  major 
legislation  passed  by  Vne  Congress  in  1968. 
These  costs  are  affecting  Vr\e  atNlity  of  ttie  IRS 
to  acfiteve  tt>e  fiscal  year  1989  goals  outlined 
for  programs  In  ttie  examination  and  appeals 
account.  For  exantple:  the  audit  rate  is  now 
approaching  only  1  percent,  far  t>elow  the 
1.27  percent  origirtally  estimated  for  fiscal 
year  1989;  tt>e  ending  case  inventory  for  ap- 
peals IS  now  expected  to  reach  61,200,  5,000 
more  cases  than  originally  estimated;  and  the 
audit  rate  for  tax  exempt  organizations  is  now 
estimated  at  2.5  percent,  almost  half  the  origi- 
nal estimate.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  absurd  to 
make  further  cuts  in  ttiese  programs  when  ttie 
eviderK»  of  current  funding  shortfalls  is  star- 
ing us  in  the  face. 

In  addition  to  ttte  tax  policy  reasons  just 
noted,  I  am  troubled  by  the  logic  of  these  re- 
ductions. Cutting  tf>e  IRS  budget  would  actual- 
ly cost  tf)e  Federal  Government  more  money 
than  It  «mII  save.  If  the  goal  of  these  amend- 
ments Is  to  help  t)alarKe  the  budget,  then  why 
reduce  the  resources  given  to  the  IRS  for  rev- 
enue raising  activities?  Under  the  proposed 
amerxjments,  the  IRS  budget  would  be  re- 
duced by  $10  to  S13  million,  but  there  would 
be  a  gross  revenue  loss  of  $45  million  and  a 
net  revenue  loss  of  $32  million  associated 
with  this  reduction. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  strongly  urge  legislation  be 
passed  to  make  it  deficit-neutral,  and  I  know 
that  means  reducing  spending  which  will  have 
a  negative  impact  on  every  Member  of  this 
House.  However,  ttie  continued  reduction  in 
funding  for  the  IRS  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  Federal  tax  system  or  of  your  constitu- 
ents, the  taxpayers.  As  this  legislation  moves 
forward,  I  hope  we  can  restore  full  funding  for 
IRS,  as  well  as  full  funding  for  many  of  our  de- 
fense-related projects. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1V4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  taken  a  lot  of  heat 
because  he  is  making  cuts,  $220  mil- 
lion, in  programs  that  I  care  about  a 
lot.  I  do  not  like  that.  But  I  would 
simply  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts'  [Mr.  Conte]  al- 
ternative, cuts  $40  million  more  out  of 
the  same  programs,  and  the  adminis- 
tration's original  request  cut  $425  mil- 
lion out  of  the  same  programs. 

We  are  called  "antidefense"  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  because  we 
have  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  a 
portion  of  this  budget  which  has  been 
doubled  over  the  last  years,  the  Penta- 
gon budget,  ought  to  be  cut  by  half  of 
1  percent  along  with  everything  else  in 
the  budget,  in  order  to  pay  for  our  ob- 
ligations to  the  homeless,  and  in  order 


to  pay  for  obligations  to  fight  a  full- 
fledged  war  on  drugs. 

I  happen  to  disagree  with  that  label. 
Life  is  full  of  choices  and  sometimes 
we  are  "damned  if  we  do  and  danuied 
if  we  don't,"  and  this  is  one  of  those 
days. 

The  virtue  of  the  Foley  amendment 
is  simply  that  it  recognizes  that  fact 
and  it  tries  to  make  those  choices  in 
the  most  fiscally  and  ideologically  neu- 
tral way.  That  is  about  all  Members 
can  do  in  a  situation  like  this,  and  I 
commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
l'/2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Traxler]. 

Mr  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  generosi- 
ty, and  let  me  say,  as  one  of  the  small 
players  in  this  science  game,  NASA 
and  NSP,  look,  NASA  had  a  20-percent 
increase  last  year.  NSP  had  a  10-per- 
cent increase.  They  are  my  favorite 
agencies.  I  will  say  with  some  agony 
and  some  pain,  they  can  stand  a  reduc- 
tion of  half  of  1  percent. 

Let  me  address  my  friends  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  from 
the  New  York  Times  article,  dated 
April  24.  1989.  I  want  Members  to  ad- 
dress this  in  your  discussions  and  de- 
liberations in  your  committee,  and  on 
the  floor  when  we  bring  up  the  mili- 
tary bill. 

In  addition  to  his  shifts  on  arms-control 
policies.  Mr.  Kohl  has  scrapped  unpopular 
plans  to  extend  mandatory  military  service 
from  IS  to  18  months  as  of  June  and  has 
asked  the  allies  to  sharply  reduce  low-level 
training  flights  in  German  airspace. 

The  extension  had  been  ordered  to  offset 
a  decline  in  the  numl>er  of  draft-age  men, 
and  Mr.  Kohl  had  often  pointed  to  it  as 
proof  of  his  commitment  to  a  strong  de- 
fense. Military  experts  said  that  without 
the  extension,  the  West  German  armed 
forces  would  probably  drop  from  its  current 
strength  of  495,000  to  about  400,000  after 
1993. 

EXPLANATION  IS  REJECTED 

In  abandoning  It,  the  Chancellor  claimed 
that  "new  figures"  made  the  extension  no 
longer  necessary.  The  explanation  was 
widely  rejected,  most  dramatically  in  a 
letter  from  Adm.  Dieter  Wellershoff,  the  In- 
spector general  of  the  armed  forces,  that 
was  leaked  to  the  press. 

And  Members  are  saying  we  cannot 
do  this.  They  are  on  the  front  line 
with  the  evil  empire.  Why  should  we 
do  for  them  what  they  will  not  do  for 
us  or  for  themselves?  More  important- 
ly, the  American  public  demand  ac- 
coimtability,  responsibility  in  military 
expenditures.  When  are  we  going  to 
give  it  to  them? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  think 
this  is  a  most  important  vote,  because 
I  think  we  will  be  signaling  by  this 
vote  whether  we  are  serious  about 
living  within  the  constraints  of  fiscal 
reductions  to  meet  those  requirements 
that  the  Congress  has  virtually  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  go  around  here  and 
say  this  is  going  to  do  harm  to  this  ac- 
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count  or  that  account— 0.57  percent  is 
the  limit  of  the  reduction  in  outlays, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  believe  that  it  is  going  to  do  ir- 
reparable harm  to  any  account  in  the 
Federal  Government  when  we  reduce 
it  by  0.57  percent. 

I  have  heard  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  and  I  might  say,  time  after  time 
after  time  when  they  have  offered 
across-the-board  cuts,  that  this  Gov- 
ernment is  not  so  perfect,  it  is  not  so 
lean,  that  we  cannot  accommodate  a  1- 
or  2-  or  3-  or  4-percent  cut.  Indeed,  the 
President  endorsed  a  provision  of  1.099 
percent  in  domestic  cuts,  with  some 
exceptions,  and  endorsed  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Conte's 
proposal  to  provide  a  0.67  percent  cut. 
If  that  could  be  done  on  all  domestic 
cuts,  certainly  0.57  percent  can  be  ab- 
sorbed across  the  board. 

We  are  facing  a  watershed  decision 
today,  as  much  as  I  support  the  inten- 
tions of  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  I  do,  and  I  compliment 
the  chairman  and  members  of  this 
committee  for  offering  what  I  think  is 
one  of  the  best  supplementals  I  have 
ever  seen  brought  to  this  floor  in 
terms  of  the  straightforwardness  and 
cleanness  and  hardness  of  the  bill. 
The  "dire  emergency"  provisions  were 
included  in  the  summit  agreement  of 
1987,  and  I  recognize  the  legitimacy  of 
agreements  that  provisions  of  this  bill 
should  be  considered  as  permitted 
under  the  summit  agreement.  Even  so, 
I  believe  that  we  should  offset  these 
appropriations.  I,  therefore,  urge 
Members  to  support  the  Foley  amend- 
ment and  the  supplemental  as  amend- 
ed. The  time  is  now.  The  responsibility 
is  ours. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  has  turned  into  a 
nightmare. 

It  is  easy  to  come  to  the  floor  and  criticize 
an  appropriations  bill  for  being  a  budget 
buster,  but  its  also  just  as  easy  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  support  a  supplemental  t>ecause  it'll 
fight  the  war  on  drugs  or  help  the  homeless. 
But  now  we  have  the  Foley  amendment 
which  will  cut  defense,  foreign  aid,  and  do- 
mestic programs  across  the  board  to  help  pay 
for  the  supplemental. 

I  applaud  this  amendment  for  neutralizing 
the  budgetary  effect  of  the  supplemental— I 
will  not  join  those  who  complain  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  brought  Into  the 
compromise.  If  we  are  going  to  take  this  Foley 
approach,  we  might  as  well  cut  everyone  and 
everything  equitably. 

But  I  do  want  to  make  sure  that  everyone 
realizes  that  this  across-the-board  cut  will  hurt 
programs,  vital  programs  we  settled  on  last 
year  as  being  Important  priorities. 

If  we  pass  the  Foley  amendment,  we  essen- 
tially rewrite  all  of  last  year's  enacted  appro- 
priations bills— the  13  bills  we  passed  sepa- 
rately and  on  time. 

And  that  means  that  every  dollar  that  is  in 
this  t>ill  is  a  dollar  that  Is  coming  out  of  some 
otfier  account,  some  other  program. 
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And  that  means  tfnat  Memljers  should  think 
long  and  hard  about  whether  everything  that 
is  in  this  bill— this  bloated  bill— is  really  neces- 
sary. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  smaller  supple- 
mental—one that  only  funds  truly  necessary 
items.  That  smaller  supplemental  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  substantially  smaller  across 
the  board  cut. 

But  instead,  the  Democrats  have  to  play 
politics;  they  have  to  try  and  embarrass  the 
President. 

And  they  just  can't  resist  playing  politics 
with  drugs  and  homelessness. 

So.  yes,  this  bill  will  help  the  drugs  and  the 
horroless,  but  it  will  also  cut  NASA,  NIH,  cut 
maternal  and  child  health,  and  many,  many 
rtrore  accounts  that  were  fully  settled  as  prior- 
ities last  year. 

We  need  a  smaller  bill  with  a  smaller 
across-the-board  cut,  something  akin  to  what 
the  President  originally  and  responsibly  pro- 
posed. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Foley 
amendment  currently  before  the  House  is 
adopted,  the  House  will  break  a  promise  to 
America's  27  million  veterans.  By  passing  the 
supplemental  funding  bill  before  us,  VA  health 
care  facilities  will  continue  to  wait  for  help  and 
will  be  forced  to  continue  to  deny  care  to  vet- 
erans. 

This  is  unfair  to  these  men  and  women,  Mr. 
Chairman.  A  supplemental  funding  bill,  by 
agreement,  is  adopted  in  order  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funding  for  those  programs  facing  a 
dire  emergency.  We  all  know  that  the  VA 
health  care  program  is  in  critical  condition.  But 
some  of  the  programs  funded  in  this  measure 
are  not,  the  administration  is  opposed  to  their 
inclusion,  and  they  are,  therefore,  a  direct 
threat  to  the  survival  of  this  health  care 
system. 

In  1988  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee discovered  that  more  than  13,000  VA 
hospital  beds  had  been  taken  out  of  service 
as  each  of  the  172  medical  facilities  were 
facing  an  average  budget  shortfall  of  $1.4  mil- 
lion in  unfunded  operating  requirements. 

At  Vne  VA  facility  in  my  own  State,  they  are 
working  with  a  $1.5  million  shortfall.  I  visited 
Togus  on  Friday  and  the  men  and  women 
working  there  are  doing  an  outstanding  job  in 
very  trying  circumstances.  But  they  cannot 
continue  without  our  immediate  help. 

By  voting  for  the  amendment  before  us,  we 
are  dooming  our  veterans'  facilities  to  a  mini- 
mum of  1  more  month  with  no  help.  Another 
month  in  which  they  have  to  turn  away  veter- 
ans, ck)se  more  wards,  lose  more  staff.  These 
men  »>d  women  did  not  put  us  on  hold  when 
the  country's  security  was  at  stake,  and  we  do 
not  have  the  right  to  put  their  health  care  on 
hold.  Our  veterans  deserve  better  than  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Far  better. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  this  amendment, 
because  I  understand  the  urgent  need  to  pro- 
vide additional  funding  for  the  veterans'  health 
care  system.  I  hope  enough  of  my  colleagues 
also  understand  the  need  so  that  we  may 
defeat  it.  Then  the  committee  can  come  back 
to  us  with  a  straightfonward,  no  nonsense  pro- 
posal. 

The  veterans  of  America  need  the  funding 
provided  in  this  bill,  but  they  need  it  now,  not 


in  2  months  after  haggling  over  conference  re- 
ports, veto  overrides,  and  a  new  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     FOLEY.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was   taken  by   electronic 
device;  and  there  were— ayes  172,  noes 
252,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  35] 
AYES— 172 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Atkins 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Herman 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Campl)ell  (CO) 

Cardln 

Carper 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Coyne 

Crockett 

De  Fazio 

Dellums 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flake 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 


Anderson 

Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bennett 

Bentley 


Gibbons 

Gordon 

Gray 

Hamilton 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hoagland 

Holloway 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDermott 

McHugh 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  <CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nowak 

Obcrstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NY) 

NOES-252 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 

Bustamante 


Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Permy 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmelster 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wise 

Wolpe 


Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Enxel 

Erdrelch 

Fawell 

Fields 

Pish 

FIlppo 

Florlo 

Foglletta 

Frenzel 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

GiUmor 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hurls 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 


Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clement 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Comt)est 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Cox 


Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (GA) 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Laughlin 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavrouies 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nate  her 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Oakar 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Perkltjs 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ravenel 
Ray 
Regula 
Rhodes 


Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Sarpalius 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Deruiy 
(OR) 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stearns 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA> 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Visclosky 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

WaUh 

Watkins 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Whittaker 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 
Young  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING— 9 


Bateman 
Bilirakis 
Clay 


Courter 
Davis 
Hall  (OH) 
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Martinez 
Pepper 
Young  (FL) 


Messrs.  VISCLOSKY.  DURBIN, 
ROWLAND  of  Georgia,  and  DER- 
RICK changed  their  vote  from  'aye" 
to  "no." 

Messrs.  BRYANT,  WAXMAN.  CON- 
YERS, and  GRAY  changed  their  vote 
from  'no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Glickman.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2072)  making 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations and  transfers,  urgent  supple- 
mentals,  and  correcting  enrollment 
errors  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


a  1530 
PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
sUte  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  a  little  puzzled  as  to  what  the 
status  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  that  we  thought  was  pending 
before  the  House  is.  Has  that  gone 
somewhere? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia that  the  Committee  rose  without 
completing  action  on  the  bill.  The 
Committee  has  risen.  We  are  no  longer 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  2072. 

It  Is  the  presumption  of  the  Chair 
that  the  Committee  intends  to  return 
that  bill  to  the  Committee  and  per- 
form certain  corrective  surgery. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
it  necessary  that  we  send  the  Commit- 
tee out  to  look  for  what  happened  to 
the  bUl? 

The  SPEAKER.  WUl  the  gentleman 
state  his  question  again? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Is  it  necessary 
that  we  send  somebody  out  to  find  out 
where  this  bill  went? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  that  the  bill  is 
still  on  the  Union  Calendar. 

The  gentleman's  question  is  not  a 
proper  parliamentary  Inquiry. 


UMI 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

VLt.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  to  proceed  for  1  minute  that  I 
might  Inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
announced  previously  that  If  we  con- 
cluded the  business  of  the  week,  we 
would  have  only  a  pro  forma  session 
tomorrow.  That  was  not  quite  what  I 


had  in  mind,  but  I  think  we  have  con- 
cluded the  business  of  the  week. 

Accordingly,  the  House  will  be  In  a 
pro  forma  session  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. When  the  House  adjourns  tomor- 
row, we  will  ask  that  the  House  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

We  will  aruiounce  the  program  for 
next  week  tomorrow  In  consultation 
with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 

Accordingly.  Members  should  be 
confident  of  the  fact  that  except  for 
unexpected  procedural  votes,  there 
will  be  no  votes  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman.  I  imag- 
ine that  any  other  pertinent  questions 
with  respect  to  maybe  a  little  further 
scheduling  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  ask  tomorrow,  rather  than  today. 

I  think  there  have  been  some  Mem- 
bers who  have  Inquired  about  Memori- 
al Day,  whether  there  was  any  change 
from  our  original  agreement  or  what- 
not, if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  be  prepared  to  respond 
to  that  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
announce  by  tomorrow  a  schedule,  not 
only  for  next  week,  but  for  the  month 
of  May,  at  least  in  terms  of  those  days 
on  which  Members  should  expect  that 
there  will  be  votes  on  the  floor.  We 
will  announce  the  program  specifically 
for  next  week  and  we  hope  tomorrow 
to  be  able  to  provide  all  Members  with 
notice  about  each  of  the  session  days 
in  the  month  of  May.  whether  there 
will  be  votes  or  not. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader,  because  that  will 
be  most  helpful  to  all  the  Members,  I 
am  sure. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  might  say.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
that  we  Intend  to  do  this  throughout 
the  year  to  provide  Members  before 
the  beginning  of  the  month  with  an 
Indication  of  what  votes  will  occur 
during  that  month,  so  far  as  is  possi- 
ble. 


PERMITTING  USE  OP  ROTUNDA 
OF  THE  CAPITOL  TO  COM- 
MEMORATE DAYS  OF  REMEM- 
BRANCE OF  VICTIMS  OF  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  50)  permitting  the  use  of  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  for  a  ceremony  to 
commemorate  the  days  of  remem- 
brance of  victims  of  the  Holocaust  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration  In 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CoELHo).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  this  is  for 
the  use  of  the  rotunda  in  two  In- 
stances. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  Is  correct.  In 
two  instances. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Once  Is 
for  the  Holocaust  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  requested.  What  was  the 
other  purpose? 

Mr.  FROST.  It  is  for  two  different 
years,  but  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

D  1540 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  making  no  objection  to  this 
bill.  It  Is  a  necessary  bill.  I  think  it 
does  grace  to  both  the  Commission 
and  to  the  Congress  for  permitting  the 
ceremony  to  take  place  and.  particu- 
larly, to  the  Speaker  for  having  given 
his  consent.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  bringing  the 
bill  up  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Holocaust 
Council.  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
thank  the  Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  use  of 
the  rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  for  the  purpose 
of  commemorating  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. I  also  want  to  thank  my  colleagues, 
Martin  Frost  of  Texas,  Bill  Clay  of  Missou- 
ri, and  Bill  Thomas  of  California  for  their  as- 
sistance in  moving  House  (Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 50  through  tfie  House. 

Though  it  is  difficult  and  painful  to  reflect 
upon  the  horrors  associated  with  the  Holo- 
caust, it  is  important  that  we  do  so  to  prevent 
such  a  tragedy  from  occurring  again.  The 
"Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust" is  an  important  part  of  the  Holocaust 
Council's  continuing  effort  to  remind  us  all  of 
the  Holocaust  and  it  is  fitting  that  part  of  the 
ceremony  associated  with  the  "days  of  re- 
membrance" should  be  held  in  the  Capitol.  I 
tfiank  my  colleagues  in  the  House  for  Vtwx  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates],  for  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  and  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  have  been  asked  to 
manage  the  bill  today. 

The  Capitol  rotunda  is  generally 
used  for  ceremonies  that  commemo- 
rate events  that  have  affected  the 
lives  of  all  Americans.  It  is,  therefore, 
appropriate  that  the  rotunda  be  used 
to  commemorate  the  loss  of  the  6  mil- 
lion victims  of  the  Holocaust.  It  serves 
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the  interest  of  our  Nation  to  periodi- 
cally remind  ourselves  that  the  most 
heinous  crime  to  humanity  came  to 
pass  in  our  lifetime. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  50 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  such  Act,  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
has  designated  April  30  through  May  7, 
1989,  and  April  22  through  April  29.  1990.  as 
"Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims  of  the 
Holocaust";  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  has  recommended  that  a 
one-hour  ceremony  to  be  held  at  noon  on 
May  2,  1989,  and  at  noon  on  April  24,  1990, 
consisting  of  speeches,  readings,  and  musi- 
cal presentations  as  part  of  the  days  of  re- 
membrance activities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reiolrted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  rotunda 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  used  on  May  2,  1989,  from  8 
o'clock  ante  meridian  until  3  o'clock  post 
meridian  and  on  April  22,  1990,  from  8 
o'clock  ante  meridian  until  3  o'clock  post 
meridian  for  a  ceremony  as  part  of  the  com- 
memoration of  the  days  of  remembrance  of 
victims  of  the  Holocaust.  Physical  prepara- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  the  ceremony  shall 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  such  con- 
ditions as  may  l>e  prescribed  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

AMENDHENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FROST 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frost:  On  line 
2  of  page  2  of  the  resolution,  strike  •22"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "24". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Frost]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I       GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 

AS     COSPONSOR     OF    H.R.     293. 

H.R.  1233,  and  H.R.  1660 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 

removed  from  the  lists  of  cosponsors 

of  H.R.  293,  H.R.  1233,  and  H.R.  1660. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr. 
DE  Lugo]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  DE  LUGO  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annukzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  ANNUNZIO  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


PALLONE      ANNOUNCES      HOUSE 

PASSAGE       OF       IMPACT       AID 

AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pal- 
lone]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

K^r.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  impact  aid  formula 
to  provide  needed  funding  to  the  Tinton  Falls 
and  Eatontown  School  Districts  for  the  chil- 
dren of  military  personnel. 

The  amendment  passed  the  U.S.  Senate 
last  week  through  the  efforts  of  New  Jersey 
Senators  Bill  Bradley  and  Frank  Lauten- 
BERG,  and  now  goes  to  President  Bush  for  his 
approval. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  for 
moving  quickly  to  approve  the  amendment. 

This  legislation  is  vitally  important  to  Tinton 
Falls  and  Eatontown,  both  located  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District 

Both  towns  are  eligible  for  Federal  impact 
aid  because  they  serve  a  significant  number 
of  military  children,  but  were  penalized  under 
changes  in  the  impact  aid  formula  enacted 
last  year  because  less  than  50  percent  of 
their  students  are  from  military  families. 

The  amendment  caps  Federal  funds  for 
school  districts  virith  over  50  percent  military 
children  at  $20  million,  and  shifts  the  remain- 
ing $30  million  in  impact  aid  funds  already  ap- 
propriated to  those  districts  with  less  than  50 
percent  military  children. 

Tinton  Falls  has  an  additional  problem  in 
that  last  year's  changes  to  the  impact  aid  for- 
mula froze  funding  for  school  districts  at  their 
previous  level,  regardless  of  tf>e  numl)er  of 
new  military  students. 

Tinton  Falls  is  faced  with  an  influx  of  some 
200  additional  students  next  fall  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Earle  Naval  Weapons  Station. 
The  amendment  approved  today  will 
remove  this  freeze  on  funding  and  allow  for 
additional  aid  if  more  children  from  military 
families  enter  the  school  district. 

As  a  result  of  the  amendment,  Tinton  Falls' 
needs  of  $500,000  for  the  next  2  school  years 
will  be  met. 

When  Tinton  Falls'  impact  aid  funding  short- 
fall became  apparent  eariier  this  year,  I  met 
with  local  officials  to  pursue  a  strategy  that 
would  entitle  Tinton  Falls  to  the  needed  funds. 
The  Third  District  Congressman  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  to 
urge  their  support  for  rectifying  the  inequity. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ASSIST  PRO- 
VIDING RUNNING  WATER  AND 
SEWAGE  FACILITIES  FOR  CO- 
LONIAS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  assist  a 
number  of  communities  alor>g  our  southwest- 
em  border  where  residents  live  in  housing  so 
inadequate  that  they  tack  access  to  running 
water  and  sewage  facilities. 

In  these  communities,  commonly  known  in 
those  areas  as  "colonias,"  rates  of  diseases 
that  have  been  eradicated  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  country  are  alarmingly  high.  Children  in 
these  communities  look  forward  to  physical 
education  classes  at  school  t)ecause  they  can 
bathe  there,  and  families  are  forced  to  carry 
jugs  of  water  from  business  establishments 
and  nearby  relatives  for  their  use  in  cooking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  visited  these  communi- 
ties, and  witr>essed  first-hand  the  deplorable 
conditions  in  which  people  must  live  because 
there  is  such  a  shortage  of  affordable  housing 
in  these  areas.  The  Public  Works  Sutx;ommit- 
tee  on  Water  Resources  also  conducted  field 
hearings  in  their  communities  last  March,  and 
the  committee  record  reflects  the  personal 
stories  of  residents  who  moved  their  families 
to  these  communities  because  they  sought  to 
realize  the  American  dream— to  own  a  home. 
For  some  of  these  families,  Federal  housing 
projects  posed  too  great  a  danger  because  of 
the  environment  they  provided  their  children, 
and  they  chose  instead  to  move  to  an  area 
where  they  would  have  no  running  water  but 
where  their  children  could  be  raised  in  healthy 
neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  authorize  a  series  of  demonstration 
projects  in  six  counties  along  the  border  under 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  the 
installation  of  sewer  and  water  supply  facili- 
ties. In  addition,  my  bill  would  establish  a  re- 
volving loan  fund  to  enable  residents  of  these 
communities  to  connect  their  residences  to 
such  facilities.  As  drafted,  my  bill  would  appro- 
priate a  total  of  $9.8  million  for  Cameron,  Hi- 
dalgo, Maverick,  Presidio,  and  El  Paso 
County,  TX,  as  well  as  Dona  Ana  County,  NM. 
With  these  funds,  the  more  than  100,000  resi- 
dents in  these  communities  can  improve  their 
drinking  water  supply  and  sewer  systems,  and 
as  a  result,  improve  ttieir  lives. 

The  State  and  local  governments  where 
these  communities  are  located  are  trying  to 
provide  some  assistance  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  in  these  areas,  but  the  problems 
have  proven  too  massive  for  them  to  ade- 
quately address.  In  the  cun^ent  legislative  ses- 
sk)n,  the  Texas  Legislature  has  before  it  a 
proposal  to  issue  State  bonds  to  cover  some 
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of  the  costs  of  these  impfovements.  Pnmarily, 
it  ts  tsecause  of  the  dangerous  public  health 
condttions  posed  tjy  these  communities,  which 
are  m  such  close  proximity  to  Mexico,  ttiat  the 
Federal  Government  should  provide  assist- 
ance. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  my  bill,  and  I 
ttiank  them  for  their  consideration. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mrs.  ROUKEMA  addressed  the 
House.  Her  remarlis  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  Extensions  of  RemariLs.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lantos] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

[Mr.  LANTOS  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


UMI 


MORE  GREEN  TEA  AND  DIRTY 
TRICKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ltt]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  read  portions  of 
Marvin  Wolf's  book,  "The  Japanese 
Conspiracy,"  which  details  how  the 
Japanese  businessman,  working  with 
the  Government,  have  targeted  Ameri- 
can businesses. 

I  think  of  Marvin  Wolf  and  his  book 
everytime  whenever  I  read  news  sto- 
ries about  United  States-Japanese 
trade.  He  has  shown  us  the  road  map 
on  how  we  have  lost  our  industries. 

Today.  I  want  to  read  the  last  of 
chapter  2  on  the  electronics  industry.  I 
think  we  can  all  understand  better 
what  has  happened  with  Marvin's  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  can  all  un- 
derstand better  what  has  happened 
with  our  electronics  and  what  is  hap- 
pening today  in  the  HDTV  field  and 
others  related  to  the  electronics  field. 
Where  I  had  left  off  last  time  on  this 
was  talking  about  Stanford  Ovshinsky, 
a  brilliant  inventor. 

Standford  Ovshinsky  is  a  brilliant  inven- 
tor whose  work  in  optical  electronics  rates 
an  entry  in  Wel»ster's  New  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary under  a  newly  coined  word.  Ovonics. 
In  1970  Ovshinsky  patented  a  remarkable 
system  for  storing  data  on  a  computer 
memory  disk.  Using  a  laser,  the  Ovshinsky 
device  can  place  100  times  as  much  informa- 
tion into  the  same  space  as  conventional 
magnetic  storage  methods,  and  it  can  t>e 
erased  or  changed  at  will.  Even  though  IBM 
was  not  sure  what  products  might  result 
from  the  process,  in  1972  it  bought  a  license 
from  Ovshinsky's  company.  Energy  Conver- 
sion Devices.  ECD  is  a  small  firm  based  in 
Troy.  Michigan,  primarily  devoted  to  R&D. 
It  has  fewer  than  300  employees  and  less 
than  $21  million  in  sales,  but  it  has  l)een 


very  active  in  licensing  Japanese  companies 
and  in  forming  Joint  ventures  with  them. 

"We've  had  very  good  relationships  in 
Japan  up  to  now."  explains  Larry  Norris.  a 
senior  VP  with  Ovshinsky's  firm.  "We  have 
a  Joint  venture  with  Sharp  Corporation  in 
the  field  of  photovoltaics.  which  is  now  in 
production  making  solar  electric  cells  from 
our  amorphous  silicon  technology.  And 
we're  now  going  into  calculators.  We  have 
several  Japanese  licensees  with  a  chemical 
company  and  Fuji.  We  also  have  a  Japanese 
sut>sldiary.  and  a  wide  range  of  business  as- 
sociates, partners,  and  licensees.  In  fact  we 
have  more  business  in  Japan  than  we  have 
in  the  U.S." 

In  April  1983.  Ovshinsky  was  shaken  to 
see  an  elegant  press  kit  distributed  by  Mat- 
sushita, a  $45-billion-a-year  conglomerate 
which  proudly  claimed  that  it  had  produced 
"an  erasable  optical  disk  for  the  first  time 
in  the  world."  Ovshinsky's  firm  promptly 
filed  suit.  "IBM  is  a  licensee  under  this 
patent  which  is  t>eing  infringed  by  Matsu- 
shita," says  Norris.  "IBM  did  the  right 
thing.  In  1972  it  took  out  an  insurance 
policy  and  put  it  in  the  l>ank.  "If  we  ever 
use  the  process,  we'll  pay  you  a  royalty." 
they  told  us.  In  Norris's  opinion.  "Matsu- 
shita went  ahead  and  Just  grabbed  it  with- 
out paying  us  a  cent." 

But  why  would  a  giant  company  like  Mat- 
sushita just  take  someone's  technology? 
Norris  has  no  theory.  "I  can't  understand 
this  behavior.  They've  invested  a  lot  of 
money  in  development,  probably  as  much  as 
$100  million.  Then  to  go  out  and  Jeopardize 
the  whole  damn  thing  by  Just  blatantly  in- 
fringing somekxKly's  patent— to  me  it  doesn't 
represent  rational  business  t)ehavior.  It's 
stupid." 

But  in  Tokyo.  Shigeki  Hijino  does  have  a 
theory  to  explain  Matsushita's  t>ehavior. 
Hijino  is  the  42-year-old  editor-in-chief  of 
Britannica  International  Yearbook  and  a 
prominent  social  critic.  "Matsushita  is  an 
octopus.  E^erytKKly  knows  it.  It's  Just  out  to 
grab  whatever  it  can,"  he  says. 

Norris  of  Energy  Conversion  Devices  is 
still  shaking  his  head.  "We  took  a  very  ag- 
gressive stance.  A  small  company  like  us 
could  have  written  them  a  letter  and  gotten 
into  their  corporate  bureaucracy,  and  we 
could  have  been  there  for  ten  years,  and 
they  would  Just  put  us  on  hold.  Maybe 
that's  what  they  were  relying  on."  Norris 
says.  "Stan  wasn't  going  to  be  put  in  a  posi- 
tion like  that.  That's  why  we  filed  our  law- 
suit, and  held  a  big  press  conference.  They 
were  stunned." 

A  few  weeks  later.  Ovshinsky  and  Norris 
went  to  Congress  to  testify  about  the  case 
t>efore  the  Dingell  Committee.  "We  talked 
for  an  hour,  and  Matsushita  got  raked  over 
the  coals."  recalls  Norris.  "I'm  sure  that 
they  didn't  think  that  a  little  company  of 
two  or  three  hundred  people  was  going  to 
give  them  that  kind  of  anguish.  Maybe 
they're  in  a  mood  to  talk  business,  now  that 
we  have  their  attention." 

They  do  seem  to  have  captured  Matsushi- 
ta's attention.  While  Matsushita  continues 
to  publicly  deny  that  it  has  done  anything 
wrong,  they  have  initiated  talks  with  ECD. 
and  Ovshinsky  has  gone  to  Japan  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  giant  electronics  firm.  "We've 
got  a  patent  infringement  case  and  if  they 
take  a  license  from  us  on  patent  infringe- 
ment case  and  if  they  take  a  license  from  us 
on  reasonable  terms,  that  should  settle  the 
matter,"  says  Norris.  If  Matsushita  does  not 
agree  to  terms,  however,  it  could  take  a  long 
time  for  Ovshinsky's  firm  to  get  anything 
out  of  Matsushita.  Japan  has  comparatively 


few  courts  and  only  11,000  lawyers  In  the 
entire  nation.  Their  Judges  have  caseloads 
five  or  six  times  heavier  than  those  of  U.S. 
federal  district  Judges,  which  makes  litiga- 
tion an  impractical  avenue  for  corporate  re- 
dress. 

One  of  the  most  popular  components  in 
home  computers  is  a  chip  called  the  Z80.  de- 
veloped in  1976  by  Pederico  Paggin.  one  of 
the  maverick  geniuses  of  America's  Silicon 
Valley.  Paggin  founded  Zilog  to  manufac- 
ture the  chip,  and  after  a  few  years  sold  his 
company  to  Exxon,  returning  to  devote 
more  time  to  his  research.  As  personal  com- 
puters rose  in  popularity,  more  and  more 
manufacturers  chose  the  Z80  as  the  CPU  or 
"brain"  of  their  computers.  Zilog  licensed 
three  companies,  including  Sharp  in  Japan, 
to  make  the  Z80  and  collected  a  small  royal- 
ty on  each  Z80  chip  these  companies  sold. 
Several  of  the  newest  home  computers  are 
t>eing  produced  by  such  Japanese  companies 
as  Nippon  Electric  Company  (NEC).  SORD, 
Fujitsu.  Sony  and  Hitachi,  and  many  of 
them  have  chosen  to  use  the  Z80.  This  chip 
allows  software  manufacturers  to  easily 
adapt  many  programs  written  for  other, 
mostly  American,  computers. 

In  early  1983  Zilog  came  upon  a  new  chip 
called  the  PD  780.  produced  by  NEC,  which 
was  becoming  a  t>est-sener  in  Japan's  awak- 
ening home  computer  markets.  When  Zilog 
took  the  chip  apart  and  examined  it  careful- 
ly, it  seemed  to  t)e  an  identical  copy  of  the 
Z80.  "There  are  three  legitimate  alternative 
sources— companies  we  licensed— for  the 
Z80.  But  we  are  contending  that  NEC. 
which  is  now  rivaling  us  for  market  share,  is 
illegally  producing  our  chip. "  says  an  angry 
Chuck  Signor.  spokesman  for  Zilog.  which 
has  sued  NEC  in  the  U.S.  federal  court. 
"They  Just  went  out  and  copied  the  chip 
and  it's  selling  like  crazy— mainly  in  the 
Japanese  markets,  but  now  also  in  the 
U.S.."  Signor  claims. 

The  Japanese  are  skilled,  and  noted,  for 
"reverse  engineering."  taking  someone  else's 
product  apart  to  see  how  it  works,  then 
building  something  that  does  virtually  the 
same  thing  as  the  original.  "They  have  their 
top  engineers,  mayl>e  the  l>est  5  percent  of 
their  force,  working  on  nothing  but  reverse 
engineering."  claims  Ronald  N.  Billings,  an 
American  who  has  worked  in  the  Japanese 
computer  industry  for  14  years  and  is  now  a 
consultant  to  Nihon  Soft  Bank.  Japan's 
largest  software  company.  Apparently  the 
technique  is  legal  or  almost  so.  "It's  a  tricky 
business  because  historically  reverse  engi- 
neering has  t)een  considered  a  valid  situa- 
tion, even  on  patentable  areas,"  says  Zilog's 
Signor.  "A  person  opens  your  chip  and  loolis 
at  it  and  tests  it  and  tries  it  out.  Then  he 
goes  to  his  R&D  people  and  says.  Can  you 
put  out  a  chip  that  does  the  same  thing?' 
They  start  from  scratch  and  they  go  do  it. 
That's  considered  allowable  in  this  busi- 
ness." 

The  problem,  says  Signor,  is  that  he  is 
convinced  that  the  NEC  chip  is  not  a  prod- 
uct of  reverse  engineering.  "They  photo- 
graphed it,  warts  and  all.  the  errors  are  still 
in  there."  he  contends.  "Pederico  Paggin, 
the  guy  who  designed  our  chip,  says  it's  all 
still  in  there.  It's  a  direct  copy  and  not  an 
engineering  development.  Other  companies 
we've  licensed  have  paid  several  million  dol- 
lars for  the  right  to  be  a  second  source." 

In  addition  to  the  lawsuit,  Zilog  has 
brought  a  complaint  to  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  which  has  accepted  the 
case.  But  in  Japan,  Zilog  is  powerless.  "We 
can't  prosecute  them  over  there."  says 
Signor.  "But  if  we  can  get  an  TIC  ruling  in 
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our  favor,  the  ITC  will  stop  all  Imports  of 
producU  with  that  chip  in  it.  The  ITC  will 
settle  it  in  nine  months  to  a  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  U.S.  courts  will  take  three  to  five 
years.  "Hiat's  why  we  went  to  the  ITC." 

D  1550 

I  might  inject  at  this  point  that  one 
of  the  reasons  some  of  us  were  fight- 
ing very  hard  to  stop  the  sale  of  the 
Aegis  missile  cruiser  to  Japan  last 
year,  at  least  if  they  were  going  to  buy 
it.  they  had  to  buy  the  entire  ship 
from  this  country,  but  for  us  to  do  the 
technology  part  and  then  to  send  it 
over  there  while  they  build  a  ship  part 
and  assemble  the  two  together,  was 
because  it  would  allow  them  to  do  the 
reverse  engineering  on  the  technology 
about  8  or  4  years  ahead  of  time.  And 
we  lost  that  battle.  We  should  not 
have.  That  is  another  reason  why  a 
group  of  us  are  fighting  the  PSX  tech- 
nology transfer. 

I  continue  now  with  the  book,  "the 
Japanese  Conspiracy,"  by  Marvin 
Wolf.  He  points  out: 

This  was  a  key  reason  behind  the  MITI 
campaign  to  match  and  pass  the  U.S.  in 
semiconductor  technology.  But  Japan's 
computer  manufacturers  found  that  com- 
peting With  IBM  was  not  easy.  "We  tried  to 
sell  our  own  machines."  recalled  Taiyu  Ko- 
bayashi.  chairman  of  Fujitsu,  in  1982. 
"However,  the  installed  base  of  IBM  is  so 
large  and  the  users,  quite  naturally,  want  to 
use  the  software  base  they  have  built  up 
over  the  years.  The  relative  value  of  soft- 
ware in  the  computer  system  has  risen  to  In 
excess  of  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
system.  Being  compatible  was  the  only  way 
to  get  started  in  the  computer  business. 

Kobayashi  confirmed  that  the  Japanese 
sales  strategy— compatibility  with  IBM's 
hardware— was  the  keystone  of  an  effort  to 
cut  into  IBM's  share  of  the  market.  But  in 
the  early  years,  plug-compatible  Japanese- 
made  computers  were  not  received  well, 
even  in  Japan.  Etespite  the  unpopularity  of 
their  products,  the  Japanese  industry  con- 
tinued its  efforts  to  improve  them.  "MITI 
put  out  R&D  funds  and  brought  together 
the  various  companies  for  joint  develop- 
ment projects."  confirmed  Kobayashi. 
"When  domestic  makers  began  building 
products  and  it  wasn't  clear  whether  what 
we  made  would  work  or  not.  MITI  went 
around  to  the  industries  that  had  benefited 
from  its  patronage— automobiles,  steel, 
etc.— and  said,  'Here,  use  these' " 

D  1600 

In  other  words,  what  it  amounted  to 
was  the  government  ordering  the  in- 
dustry there  to  buy  the  domestic  prod- 
uct, something  that  we  do  not  do  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  own  Government 
does  not  insist  that  our  agencies  buy 
American  products  enough. 

The  book  continues: 

While  they  set  about  rationalizing  the 
Japanese  computer  industry,  MITI  also  re- 
stricted the  import  of  foreign-made  IBM 
computers.  'There  was  considerable  push- 
ing and  hauling  about  how  to  restructure 
the  Japanese  industry  to  compete  with 
IBM,"  Kobayashi  explained.  Some  in  Japan 
wanted  to  merge  all  the  companies  into  one 
giant  computer  coriwration,  but  a  decision 


was  finally  made  to  align  the  companies 
into  three  groups.  Fujitsu  was  paired  with 
Hitachi  to  pursue  large  computer  develop- 
ment. And  just  about  that  time,  someone 
important  quit  at  IBM."  and  went  over  to 
Japanese  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  will  re- 
linquish the  balance  of  my  time  and 
will  continue  my  report  on  "the  Japa- 
nese Conspiracy,  Their  Plot  To  Domi- 
nate Industry  Worldwide  and  How  To 
Deal  with  It."  by  Marvin  Wolf,  at  a 
later  date. 


THE  PRETTY  BIG  PICTURE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCloskey).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Tallon]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  talk  today  about  foreign  and  de- 
fense policy  and  what  impact  they 
have  on  our  Federal  budget  deficits. 

First,  the  very  big  picture:  The  cold 
wsu"  is  over,  suggest  many  economists, 
and  we  have  won.  But  what  has  this 
got  to  do  with  our  money? 

Everything.  If  true  it  means,  for 
starters,  that  we  may  be  able  to  shrink 
the  deficit  without  big  tax  hikes. 

It  means  the  1987  stock  market 
crash  may  not  have  signaled  a  looming 
economic  collapse.  It  means  both  sides 
can  shift  military  resources  to  more 
productive  things. 

After  all,  the  goal  of  the  Reagan 
military  buildup  wasn't  to  become  so 
strong  that  we  could  take  over  the 
world.  The  Japanese— in  part  because 
they  don't  spend  much  on  the  mili- 
tary—are already  taking  over  the 
world.  Rather,  it  was  to  become  strong 
enough  to  make  the  Soviets  see  the  fu- 
tility of  the  competition  and  then, 
from  that  position  of  strength,  to  ne- 
gotiate meaningful  reductions.  Say 
what  you  will  about  Ronald  Reagan's 
budget  deficits,  the  strategy  seems  to 
have  worked. 

Freer  mau-kets  and  greater  personal 
incentives  are  busting  out  all  over— in 
Russia— perestroika;  in  China— the 
Chinese  are  launching  a  stock  market; 
in  the  historic  United  States-Canada 
Free  Trade  pact;  in  Europe's  move 
toward  economic  unification;  in  lower 
personal  income-tax  rates— most  re- 
cently in  Japan.  Free  trade  and  low 
tax  rates  are  the  stuff  of  economic 
growth.  Combined  with  today's  awe- 
some pace  of  technological  progress, 
they  add  up  to  what  could  be  a  very 
bright  future. 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  problems: 
the  greenhouse  effect,  melting  icecaps 
that  may  sink  my  coastal  congression- 
al district,  drugs  and  crime,  debt  piled 
upon  debt,  terrorism;  the  prospect 
that  some  crazed  14-year-old  with  an 
Apple  II  OS  might  wipe  out  a  million 
bank  accounts.  As  always,  there  is  lots 
to  lose  sleep  over.  As  always,  we  are 
dancing  across  the  high  wire.  But  we 
have  made  some  encouraging  progress. 


Now  for  the  pretty  big  picture. 
For  years,  we've  been  consuming 
more  than  we've  been  producing. 
Given  the  first  law  of  economics— that 
there's  no  free  lunch— you  have  to 
wonder  how  we've  pulled  this  off. 
We've  done  it  by  saving  next  to  noth- 
ing, which  imperils  our  future,  and  by 
going  deep  into  hock,  which  imperils  it 
further.  We've  been  imijorting  VCR's 
and,  to  pay  for  them,  selling  real 
estate  and  major  corporations.  After  5 
or  10  years,  when  the  VCR's  break 
down,  we  won't  get  the  buildings  or 
businesses  back.  We'll  just  have  to  sell 
others. 

We've  been  saying  that  it's  better  to 
borrow  the  money  to  buy  a  $45,000 
German  car  than  to  buy  a  $12,000 
American  car  and  invest  the  remaining 
$33,000  in  our  future. 

Sooner  or  later,  to  get  things  back  in 
balance,  America  will  have  to  consume 
less  and/or  produce  more.  Consuming 
less  won't  necessarily  lead  to  recession, 
as  it  might  have  in  the  old  days.  With 
the  dollar  so  low,  and  with  the  Japa- 
nese and  others  so  flush,  we'll  be 
busily  employed  making  things  for 
them.  Until  we  do  consumer  less  or 
produce  more,  our  wealth  and  com- 
petitive strengrth  will  just  continue  to 
drain  off,  like  a  big  swimming  pool 
with  a  slow  leak. 

How  will  America  ever  balance  its 
budget?  Continued  economic  growth, 
combined  with  modest  revenue  en- 
hancement, modest  cuts  in  the  $300 
billion  defense  budget,  would  head  us 
in  the  right  direction. 

As  for  all  those  suddenly  unem- 
ployed military  men  and  women,  rede- 
ploying 100,000  of  them  to  civilian 
duty  as  high  school  teachers  might 
help  to  get  our  toughest  inner-city 
kids  off  crack  and  onto  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic. 

Actually,  it's  not  necessary  to  try  to 
wipe  out  the  deficit  entirely— at  least 
not  right  away.  The  trick  is  to  keep  it 
trending  down  and  keep  the  economy 
growing.  Right  now,  our  $2.5  trillion 
national  debt  equals  50  percent  of  our 
$5  trillion  gross  national  product.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  our  deficit 
was  127  percent  of  the  GNP.  If  the 
economy  should  continue  to  expand  at 
7  percent  a  year,  through  real  growth 
and  inflation,  it  would  reach  $10  tril- 
lion in  1999.  If,  over  that  same  decade, 
we  ran  aimual  $100  billion  deficits,  the 
total  debt  would  have  grown  to  $3.5 
trillion— but  it  would  have  shrunk  to 
just  35  percent  of  the  GNP. 

Maybe  with  a  little  common  sacrifice 
and  common  sense  we  can  get  our 
fiscal  house  in  order. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 
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Mr.  YocifG  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  BiLiRAKis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicHSL),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Pallone,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tallon,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  LeLahd,  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
27. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, each  day  on  May  3  and  4. 


UMI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  James)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  BUECHNER. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

tSx.  Craig. 

Mr.  LowERT  of  California. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Spenck. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Whittaker. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 
Mrs.  MORELLA. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BiLIRAKIS. 
Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

Mr.  WoLT. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Dannemeter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Darden. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken. 

Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Faunthoy. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  Pspm. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  NowAK. 


Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Mfume  in  two  instances. 

Pelosi. 

Bryant. 

Downey. 

Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  Gephardt. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mr.  BoNiOR. 
Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  Foley. 


Ms 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  7,  1989,  through  May  14. 
1989.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
gratitude  for  law  enforcement  personnel: 

S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  30.  1989,  as  "National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Centenni- 
al Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  invite  the 
houses  of  worship  of  this  Nation  to  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  of  the  inauguration 
of  George  Washington,  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  ringing  bells  at  12 
noon  on  Sunday,  April  30,  1989. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  April  27,  1989,  at 
11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1055.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  special  report  on  services  for  older  Indi- 
ans prepared  by  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  3057b;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1056.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Informa- 
tion Security  Oversight  Office,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  office's  "Annual  Report  to  the 
President  FY  1988,"  and  a  copy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  in  response  to  the  report;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1057.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Bankruptcy 
Procedure  prescribed  by  the  Court,  pursu- 
ant to  28  U.S.C.  2075  (H.  Doc.  No.  101-54); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1058.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate 
Procedure  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 


Supreme  Court,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2075 
(H.  Doc.  No.  53):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1059.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2075  (H.  Doc.  No.  55); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  children  in  foster  care 
under  voluntary  placement  agreements  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  672 
note;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1061.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  repeal  the  airport  and 
airway  tax  reduction  trigger;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

1062.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
transmitting  the  1989  annual  report  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  and  the  Federal  disabil- 
ity Insurance  trust  funds,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  401(cK2),  1395i<b)(2),  1395t(bK2)  (H. 
Doc.  No.  56);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1063.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  transmitting  the  1989 
annual  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Federal  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance trust  fund,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
401<c)(2),  1395i(bK2),  1395t(b)(2)  (H.  Doc. 
No.  57);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  138.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1486,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Maritime  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rep.  101-40).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PAUNTROY: 
H.R.  2109.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  additional  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  for  the  im- 
plementation In  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
a  community-oriented  policing  system,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas: 
H.R.  2110.  A  bill  to  provide  for  obtaining 
additional  Federal  prison  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rancel,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  FAtmrROY, 
Mr.  PoGLirrTA,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  ob 
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Lugo.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Yatk.  Mr. 
IMcGrath,    Mr.    Thomas    A.    Ldken. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,      Mr.      Engel,      Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Plorio. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Torres. 
I  Mr.      KiLDEE.     Ms.      Kaptur,      Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Weiss,  and 
'Mr.  Towns): 
H.R.   2111.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  programs  to 
increace  the  supply  of  professional  nurses 
and  provide  educational  assistance  to  nurses 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  2112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Real  Estate 
Settlement  Procedures  Act  of  1974  to  pre- 
vent unwarranted  accumulation  of  amounts 
in  escrow  accounts  of  home  buyers  with  fed- 
erally related  mortgage  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.R.  2113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
ensure  that  farmland  held  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  sold  at  fair  market 
value  to  qualified  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BIURAKIS: 
H.R.  2114.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  ensure  that  all  veterans  eli- 
gible to  receive  educational  assistance  under 
the  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram have  10  years  after  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty  in  which  to  pursue  a 
progrwn  of  education  with  such  assistance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRENNAN: 
H.R.  2115.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  plastic  container  into  interstate 
commerce  that  is  not  labeled  to  Indicate  the 
type  of  plastic  resin  used  to  produce  the 
container;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  2116.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  governing  Federal  coal 
lease  royalty  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr. 
Skeen.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas): 
H.R.  2117.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  establish  a  demonstration  program  for  in- 
stallation of  sewer  and  water  supply  facili- 
ties  for   certain   colonias   in   the   State   of 
Texas  and  to  establish  a  revolving  loan  fund 
to  enable  residenU  of  such  colonias  to  con- 
nect their  residences  to  such  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  2118.  A  bill  to  benefit  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  by  assessing  a  user  fee  on  recreation- 
al vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 

ics. 

By  Mr.  COSTELLO: 
H.R.   2119.   A  bill  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  Federal  public  land  in 
Madison  County.  IL;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CRAIG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rahall): 
H.R.  2120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Deep 
Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  for  fiscal  years  1990.  1991. 
and  1992;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 


eign Affairs.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   DORGAN   of   North   Dakota 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado): 
H.R.  2121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend  the  deduc- 
tion for  health  insurance  costs  of  self-em- 
ployed individuals  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  to  increase  the  amount  of  such  deduc- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EMERSON: 
H.R.  2122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and   Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  to  exclude  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Social  Security   trust   funds 
from  the  calculation  of  Federal  deficits  and 
maximum  deficit  amounts  under  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mr.    FLORIO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  OvkTENS  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  SiKORSKi): 
H.R.  2123.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  extend  coverage  of 
certain  requirements  relating  to  asbestos  in 
schools  to  include  public  and  commercial 
buildings  and  to  strengthen  such  require- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FLORIO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Stark.    Mr.    Pallone.    Mr.   Rangel, 
Mr.    Studds.    Mr.    Owens    of    New 
York,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  FocLiETTA.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  An- 
derson. Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Towns): 
H.R.   2124.  A  bill  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  health  insurance  coverage  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  treatment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  2125.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  free  Insurance  up  to 
the  value  of  $100  on  mail  Items;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
H.R.  2126.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  Provide  Books  for  the  Adult 
Blind"  to  provide  clarification  with  respect 
to  the  individuals  who  may  make  diagnoses 
of  dyslexia  under  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MACHTLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Early,  and  Mr.  Atkins): 
H.R.  2127.  A  bHl  to  amend  Public  Law  99- 
647.    establishing    the    Blackstone    River 
Valley  National  Heritage  Corridor  Commis- 
sion, to  authorize  the  Commission  to  take 
immediate  action  in  furtherance  of  iU  pur- 
poses and  to  increase  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  2128:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  require  that  substan- 
tial rate  Increases  In  rates  charged  by  cable 
televlson  operators  be  subject  to  approval 
by  local  regulatory  authorities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Williams.     Mr.     Fields.     Mr. 
Florio,    Mr.    Hall    of    Texas.    Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mrs.  Patter- 
son,  Mr.   Spratt,   Mr.  Tallon,   Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Der- 
rick. Mr.  Spence.  and  Mr.  Leland): 
H.R.  2129.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Boxing 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
H.R.  2130.  A  bill  to  require  that  not  less 
than  25  percent  of  amounts  spent  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  fiscal  year 
1990  for  advertising  for  mUltary  recruiting 
purposes  be  spent  for  advertising  in  newspa- 
pers: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
H.R.  2131.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  certain  prac- 
tices in  the  use  of  automatic  dialing  devices, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  2132.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  amounts  otherwise  includible  on  the 
surrender  or  cancenation  of  any  life  Insur- 
ance policy  which  are  used  to  pay  long-term 
care  Insurance  premiums;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2133.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  amounts  withdrawn  from  Individual 
retirement  plans  for  payment  of  long-term 
care  Insurance  premiums;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mr.      Leland,     Mr.     Fascell,     Mr. 
Towns,     Mr.    Johnson     of    South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.     Bateman,     Mr.     Henby,     Mr. 
Pauntroy,      Mr.      Ackerman,      Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Dymally,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Costello, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith, 
Mr.    Laughlin,    Mr.    McCurdy,   and 
Mrs.  Lloyd): 
H.R.  2134.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  authorize  the  distri- 
bution of  wholesome  meat  for  human  con- 
sumption that  has  been  condemned  under 
that  act  to  charity  and  public  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    SWIFT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.    Miller    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Markey.     Mr.     AuCoiN.     and     Mr. 
Skaggs): 
H.R.  2135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  improve  compliance  by  Fed- 
eral facilities  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
title C  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WOLF    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Parris.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Bliley. 
and  Mrs.  Morella): 
H.R.  2136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  limit  the  length  of  time 
for  which  an  individual  may  be  incarcerated 
for  civil  contempt  In  a  child  custody  case  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  to  provide  for  expedited  appeal  pro- 
cedures to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  for  individuals  found  in  civU  con- 
tempt in  such  a  case;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  4  of  each  year  as  the    'Principal  Na- 
tional Permanent  Legal   Holiday";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.     HYDE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Stokes,     Mr.     GiufAN,     and     Mr. 
McHugh): 
H.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  4.  1989,  through  June  10, 
1989.  as  "National  IntelUgence  Community 
Week";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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By   Mr.   RHODES   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Bhown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Matsoi.  Mr. 
Fawsix,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Puster.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Puppo.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Dymaixy,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Dorman 
of     California.     Mr.     Bevill.     Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez.   Mrs.    Bentley.    Mr.    Smith   of 
Florida.   Mr.   Towns.   Mr.   DeWine. 
Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Fish): 
H.J.  Res.  252.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May    1989  as  "National   Water  Recreation 
Safety  Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ATKINS: 
H.  Con.  Res.   103.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  first  asylum  countries  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asia  Nations  [ASEAN]  to 
reinstate  the  practice  of  providing  refuge  to 
all  asylum  seekers  from  Vietnam,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.  Res.  139.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  future  of  America's  family-owned  farms 
and  businesses  would  be  jeopardized  by  any 
increase  In  estate  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   EKJROAN  of  North   Dakota 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Dttrbin,  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Staixings,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
PENirr,     Mr.     Johnson     of     South 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Evans): 
H.   Res.    140.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  regarding  the  critical 
need  to  include  the  use  of  alternative  fuels 
such  as  ethanol.  produced  from  our  abun- 
dant  st(x:ks   of   surplus    grain,    methanol, 
which  can  be  produced  from  our  vast  coal 
reserves,  and  compressed  natural  gas  which 
can  be  produced  from  abundant  gas  reserves 
in  air  pollution  control  strategies  required 
by  the  Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency    to   achieve    compliance    with    the 
Clean  Air  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  B«r.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Nelson   of   Florida.    Mr.   Smith   of 
Florida.  B<r.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Shaw): 
H.  Res.  141.  Resolution  relating  to  the  res- 
toration of  Eastern  Airlines:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


UMI 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

71.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative 
to  Alaska  salmon  and  steelhead  on  the  high 
seas;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

72.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  air  serv- 
ice subsidy  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

73.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  location 
of  a  repository  for  nuclear  waste  in  Nevada: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

74.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  place- 
ment of  a  repository  for  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  in  Nevada:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
Donnelly. 

H.R.  19:  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  MruME.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Lichtpoot.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Livincston.  and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  21:  Mr.  Garcia  and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  22:  Mr.  Sangmeister. 

H.R.  41:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont, 
Ms.  Snowe.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  42:  Mr.  Fuster. 

H.R.  48:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr. 
Savage. 

H.R.  77:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  82:  Mr.  Regdla,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  and  Mr. 
Skaggs. 

H.R.  84:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Rinaloo,  and 
Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  85:  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  88:  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  89:  Mr.  Owens  of  UUh. 

H.R.  109:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.R.  182:  Mr.  Frank,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California. 

H.R.  212:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  214;  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R  215:  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mrs.  Lowey  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  220:  Mr.  Bonior. 

H.R.  222:  Ms.  Long.  Mrs.  Bentley.  and  Mr. 
Tallon. 

H.R.  245:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

H.R.  403:  Mr.  Rinaloo. 

H.R.  425:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  458:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  467;  Mr.  Bonior. 

H.R.  499:  Mr.  Hepley. 

H.R.  501;  Mr.  Obey. 

H.R.  581:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Fuster.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Li- 
pinski.  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Clement. 
Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Broomfielo. 

H.R.  583:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut 
and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  615:  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  631:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  670:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Bonior.  and  Mr. 
Clement. 

H.R.  673:  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
OuN,  Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  675:  Mr.  Cox. 

H.R.  711:  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont  and  Mr. 
Walgren. 

H.R.  725:  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  778:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  791:  Mr.  Stangelano,  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
AcKERMAN,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  795:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  798:  Mr.  Pish. 


H.R.  799:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  800:  Mr.  Poster,  Mr.  Florio,  and  Mr. 
Dymally. 
H.R.  833:  Mr.  Durbin. 
H.R.  844:  Mr.  Ravenel  and  Mr.  Gibbons. 
H.R.  850:  Mr.  C^rane,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Buechner,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Ridge. 
H.R.  901;  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  904:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Yates,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Rinaloo,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Cakr,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Bal- 
LENGER.  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Browoer,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Sterns,  Mr.  Clarke, 
Mr.  BUNNING,  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.  Mr.  Staixings,  and  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  928:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
Rahall. 
H.R.  1000:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
H.R.  1025:  Mr.  Cox  and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois. 
H.R.  1046:  Mr.  Hastert  and  Mr.  Combest. 
H.R.   1048:   Mr.  Walgren,  Mrs.   Unsoeld, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr. 
SuNiHjuisT,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Matshi,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren, and  Mr.  Price. 

H.R.  1078:  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr. 
Savage. 

H.R.  1112:  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Donnelly,  and 
Mr.  KoLBE. 
H.R.  1117:  Mr.  Poster. 
H.R.  1124:  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Martinez. 
H.R.  1131:  Mr.  Prank. 
H.R.  1133:  Mr.  Moody. 
H.R.  1136:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Wise, 
Mr.   Dickinson.   Mr.   Bevill,   Mr.   Broom- 
field,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  1142:  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,    Mr.    Pickett,    Mr.    Quiixen, 
Mr.  McCoRDY.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Bostamante,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Harris. 
H.R.   1154:  Mr.  Levine  of  California  and 
Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 
H.R.  1180:  Mr.  Kiloee. 
H.R.  1181:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  1199:  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Ms.  Schneider,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Bates,  Ms.  Snowe,  and 
Mr.  Clement. 

H.R.  1210:  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Herger, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Shoster,  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  1216:  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
Valentine,  and  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1243:  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Callahan. 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  Frank,  and 
Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  1281:  Mr.  Coorter,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr.  Fish. 
H.R.  1295:  Mr.  Hefner  and  Mr.  Roe. 
H.R.  1337:  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Porter,    Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr.    Atkins.    Mr. 
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(NELLY,  and 


Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H  R.  1352:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  1371:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Torricelli. 
Mr.  CHAPMAN,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  1381:  Mr.  McDermott. 

H.R.  1382:  Mr.  Towns  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  1383:  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
WOLPE.  Mr.  Paleomavaega,  and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  1387:  Mr.  Glickman. 

HR  1394:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia.  Mr.  DeFazio.  and 
Mr.  Pahris. 

HR.  1441:  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Clin.  Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
FusTEfc,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  and  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana. ,  ,_ 

H.R.  1465:  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Fields,  and  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1471:  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Moakley,   Mr.   Mineta,   Mr.   Pursell.   Mr. 
Taukb.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mrs.  Lowey 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 
H  R.  1494:  Mr.  Levine  of  California.. 
H.R.  1499:  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
HORTON,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Parris.  and  Mr.  Goss. 
H  R.  1504:  Ms.  Pelosi  and  Mr.  Savage. 
H  R.  1526:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
H.R.  1553:  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 

Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 

North  Dakota.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 

Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Rhodes. 

and  Mr.  McDermott. 
H  R.  1568:  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Espy. 
H.R.  1573:  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 

McDtRMOTT,    Mr.    FpRD   of   Michigan.    Mr. 

Cardin,    Mr.    Chapman.    Mr.    Herman.    Mr. 

Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lantos.  and  Mr. 

Po  S  HARD 

H.R.  1589:  Mr.  Combest  and  Mr.  Smith  of 

H.R^  1605:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Coyne  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Upton, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Penny.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Hayks  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
McNulty.  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  1609:  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  1610:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  1617:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hydb.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSINO.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
ScHOETTE,  and  Mr.  Fuster. 

H.R.  1631:  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  1651:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  1654:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H  R   1659:  Mr.  Kolter  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

HR  1676:  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  An- 
derson, and  Mr.  Fish. 

HJl  1677:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Colebian  of 


Texas.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Stal- 
lings, Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Henry. 
and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  1679:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Bates,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1691:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Bonior. 

H.R.  1693:  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  1725:  Mr.  Fuster,  Mrs.  Unsoled.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 
H.R.    1730:   Mrs.   Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Fuster.  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  1845:  Mr.  Dymally  and  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. 

H.R.  1861:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr. 
Fawell,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
McDermott.  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  1931:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  1935:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Prank.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
SCHEUER.  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Conte,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Vento,  Mrs.  Roukebia.  Mr.  Bil- 
bray. Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pallone, 
and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  2008:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett.  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Mar- 
lenee. Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Stange- 
land. 

H.R.  2044:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Shuster,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  and  Mr.  McNulty. 

HR.  2055:  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Sund- 
QUIST.  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Paxon. 

H.J.   Res  8:   Mr.   Upton.   Mr.   Shaw,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Calla- 
han. Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly, Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Craig.  Mr.   Ritter.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
Weldon.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Mad- 
IGAN   Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 
H.J.  Res.  31:  Mr.  Pickett. 
H.J.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Schuette. 
H.J.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Wolpe  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 
H.J.      Res.      104:      Mr.      Bereuter.     Mr. 
Schuette.  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 
Buechner.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,   Mr.   Lipinski.   Mrs.   Col- 
lins, and  Mr.  Gillmor. 

H.J.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Applecate, 
and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Brennan.  Mr.  Cardin. 
Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Engel. 
and  Mr.  Savage. 

H  J.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Bus- 
TAMANTE.  Mr.  Peichan.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Sawyer,   Mr.   Neal  of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 


Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da. Mrs.  Martin  of  lUinoU.  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer. Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Pal- 
lone. Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Hastert, 
Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Stallings.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Panetta.  and  Mr. 
McNulty. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
HOAGLAND,  Mr.  Vento.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Weldon,   Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Rose,   and  Mr. 

BUNNING. 

H.J.  Res.  164:  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Towns.  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Pascell.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Shays,  and  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.J.  Res.  186:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Espy. 
Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez. Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, and  Mr.  Applegate. 
H.J.  Res.  199:  Mr.  Slattery. 
H.J.  Res.  210:  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  McDer- 
mott. Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Early.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  QuiLLEN.  and  Mr.  Engel. 

H.J.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gunder- 
son, Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Spratt, 
and  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  216:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Bates.  Mrs. 
Bentley.    Mr.    Bevill.    Mr.    Bliley.    Mr. 
Borski.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia   Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Busta- 
MANTE,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr  Courter.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
DE    LUGO,    Mr.    DeWine.    Mr.    Dicks.    Mr. 
DORNAN    of    California.    Mr.    Durbin.    Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Espy.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Fuster.     Mr.     Gallo.     Mr.     Garcia.     Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Grant.  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Hefner.    Mr.   Herger   .   Mr.   Horton.   Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  La- 
Falce. Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr  Lipinski.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Manton.   Mr.    Martin   of   New   York.    Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  McMillen  of 
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Mftryland.  Mrs.  Mrmis  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Mpum,  Mr.  Micmkl.  Mr.  Milixr  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Moor- 
HKAO,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mr.  PAifrrrA,  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Pash- 
ayaw.  Mrs.  PAT-mtsoN,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  PicK- 
BTT.  Mr.  QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Ray, 
Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Row- 
LAiio  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Saxtom,  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Slat- 
TOIT,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
STAifCKUUfo.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Taixon,  Mr.  Traxlxx,  Mrs.  Unsoelo,  Mr. 
VALnrrm,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Vkmto,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

HJ.  Res.  221:  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Payne 
Of  Virginia.  Mr.  Skelton.  and  Mr.  Skben. 

H.J.  Res.  226:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Wise, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  SrRATT.  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

HJ.  Res.  240:  Mr.  Broomtielo,  Mr. 
Bdkton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Caroin,  Mr. 
CARPni,  BCr.  Costkllo,  Mr.  DkFazio,  Mr. 
OEWimc  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Poclietta,  Mr. 
Objiwnson,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hoch- 
brdeckner,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jones  of  Oeorgia, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Koltkx,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Lancastem,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  McNulty, 


Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 

H.  Con.  Res.  6:  Mr.  Florio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30:  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Clem- 
ent. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California 
and  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.  Con.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Moorheao,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  California,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Broomfielo,  Mr.  Holloway, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
Mr.  BuNNiNG,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.  Con.  Res.  86:  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Fuster, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
McHuGH.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Lacomar- 
sino, and  Mr.  Fa  well. 

H.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Bdnning. 

H.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Applecate.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Bonior.  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino. Mr.  Donnelly,  and  Mr.  Oilman. 


H.  Res.   129:  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Schuette, 
Mr.  Tanner.  Mr.  Foclietta,  and  Mr.  CON- 

YERS. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  293:  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  1233:  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  1660:  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.J.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 


PETITIONS.  ETC, 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

33.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  city  of 
Irving,  TX,  relative  to  the  Dallas/Fort 
Worth  International  Airport;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

34.  Also,  petition  of  Waller  County,  Hemp- 
stead. TX,  relative  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

35.  Also,  petition  of  Ray  Sealy,  Limestone 
County  judge,  Grosbeck,  TX,  relative  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


UMI 
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BUSH  BUDGET  HURTS 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD 

I  or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  26,  1989 
Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  education 
budget  hearings  held  recently  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  were  an  eye  opener  on  how 
local  education  programs  would  be  hurt  if  the 
Bush  budget  were  to  become  law. 

Chapter  1,  the  largest  and  most  successful 
Federal  education  program  would  be  cut  46 
percent  under  the  Bush  budget. 

Vocational  and  adult  education  would  suffer 
a  43-percent  cut.  That's  half  as  much  as  is 
now  available,  and  our  cun-ent  programs  are 
inadequate. 

The  handicapped  would  see  cuts  of  about 
41  percent  in  their  programs. 

FranKly,  it's  hard  to  understand  how  Presi- 
dent Bush  justifies  calling  himself  the  educa- 
tion President,  or  how  he  plans  to  bring  about 
a  kinder  and  gentler  America  with  a  budget 
proposal  like  this  one. 

We  should  have  learned  by  now  that  educa- 
tion is  a  good  investment.  When  we  educate 
our  children  well,  we  will  reap  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  testimony  given 
by  Ms.  Judith  Billings,  Washington  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instructkjn,  be  printed  here 
in  the  Record.  Ms.  Billings  and  I  were 
present  at  hearings  held  in  Montana.  Her  tes- 
timony is  an  excellent  statement  on  the  impor- 
tance of  education  programs  in  Washington, 
as  well  as  the  Nation. 

TESTOiONY  BY  Judith  A  Billings.  Superin- 
tendent Of  Public  Instruction.  State  of 
Washington 

Meinl)€rs  of  the  committee,  for  the  record, 
my  name  is  Judith  Billings  and  1  am  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
State  of  Washington. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  having  had  the 
foresight  to  hold  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
federal  education  funding  here  in  the 
Northwest.  Even  though  we  are  a  long  dis- 
tance from  Washington,  D.C.,  we  rely  on 
the  education  programs  that  the  national 
government  provides,  especially  for  aid  to 
children  who  are  poor,  who  need  special 
help  or  who  come  from  minority  cultures. 

We  in  the  State  of  Washington,  like  our 
counterparts  around  the  country,  are  work- 
ing very  hard  to  provide  the  finest  possible 
education  for  our  chUdren.  We  recognize 
that  strong  education  programs  help  make 
us  a  creative  society,  add  productivity  to  our 
economy  and  undergird  our  need  for  a 
strong  national  defense.  More  than  any- 
thing else,  however,  our  commitment  to 
education  is  motivated  by  our  love  for  our 
children  and  by  the  hope  that  their  lives 
will  be  happy  ones. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that,  for  many  of 
our  children,  the  prospects  are  not  very 
good.  A  startling  number  of  them  are  at-risk 


of  educational  failure.  Our  demographers 
estimate  that,  in  1990,  35.8%  of  our  school 
aged  population  will  come  from  either  mi- 
nority families,  households  headed  by  single 
women,  poverty,  or  some  combination  of 
these  three  things.  While  there  is  nothing 
in  these  circumstances  that  requires  these 
children  to  fail,  we  know  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  will  not  do  as  well  in  school 
as  their  native  potential  permits. 

We  will  face  a  grim  future  if  the  creativi- 
ty, productivity  and  happiness  of  one  third 
of  our  children  is  squandered  by  a  lack  of 
resources  or  by  a  lack  of  commitment  to 
meeting  their  needs.  Neither  the  SUte  of 
Washington  nor  the  nation  can  prosper  if 
we  perpetuate  this  neglect. 

The  statistics  that  I  mentioned  are  drawn 
from  the  national  census  that  was  taken  in 
1980.  We  have  known  since  that  date  that 
our  children  and  our  families  were  falling 
into  these  circumstances.  Subsequent  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  the  incidences  of  single 
percentage,  poverty  among  children  and  mi- 
nority birth  have  Increased  throughout  the 
decade. 

Just  as  the  need  for  assistance  to  children 
and  families  were  rising  dramatically,  the 
commitment  that  once  brought  the  federal 
government  to  their  aid  was  reversed: 

In  1980,  26  million  children  were  partici- 
pants in  the  school  lunch  program  and  now 
that  number  is  23  million. 

In  the  late  1970's,  when  federal  education 
funding  was  as  good  as  it  ever  has  been, 
only  about  25%  of  the  children  eligible  for 
Head  Start  were  being  served.  That  number 
is  now  about  18%.  Programs  are  available  to 
only  about  one  in  five  of  those  eligible. 

Chapter  I,  the  most  powerful  hope  for  the 
poor  ever  invented  by  the  society,  has  expe- 
rienced a  12%  relative  funding  decline  since 
1980.  Less  than  half  of  those  eligible  for 
programs  can  now  be  served. 

These  programs  are  listed  as  Illustrations 
that  make  the  point:  as  needs  rose,  re- 
sources declined.  The  same  point  could  be 
made  by  using  a  host  of  other  federal  pro- 
grams Intended  for  similar  purposes.  The 
federal  government  Is  running  in  the  wrong 
direction  and  that  is  making  the  situation 
worse.  More  chUdren  are  falling  more 
deeply  Into  distress  because  of  this  reversed 
federal  commitment.  If  you  expect  America 
to  retain  Its  reputation  as  a  nation  that 
loves  its  children  then  this  trend  must  be  re- 
versed immediately.  If  you  expect  our 
nation  to  continue  to  be  powerful,  produc- 
tive and  creative  then  the  once  illustrious 
federal  defense  of  the  helpless  must  be  re- 
sumed. 

For  the  last  eight  years  we  have  heard  a 
lot  of  rhetoric  from  the  federal  administra- 
tion about  just  how  Important  education 
really  Is.  There  were  more  education  awards 
programs  and  essay  contests  Instituted  by 
the  last  administration  than  any  In  memory. 
There  were  visits  to  schools  and  there  were 
children  on  the  White  House  lawn.  There 
were  dramatic  pronouncements  about  the 
need  for  good  education  programs.  But 
these  were  public  relations  gimmicks,  not 
commitments.  The  real  program  was  what  I 
have  just  descrll)ed,  declining  resources  and 
Increasing  need. 

In  this  context.  It  is  a  nightmare  to  read 
an  analysis  of  the  education  budget  that 


seems  to  have  been  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  use  the  term  "seems  to  have 
been  proposed,"  l)ecause  we  are  still  a  little 
uncertain  just  what  his  budget  does.  There 
is  some  confusion  about  how  a  "flexiblle 
freeze"  will  l>e  Implemented.  Nevertheless, 
however  it  comes  to  l>e  Implemented,  it  still 
is  running  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Does  the  fact  that  the  new  President  vis- 
ited a  school  the  other  day,  shortly  after  re- 
leasing what  is  perhaps  the  worst  education 
budget  in  contemporary  history,  mean  that 
we  have  another  four  years  of  publicity 
games  ahead  of  us?  As  that  great  American 
orator.  Yogi  Berra  once  said,  "it  was  d€7a  vu 
all  over  again."  We  do  not  want  any  more 
essay  contests.  Please,  we  need  an  honest 
and  caring  commitment  to  children. 

Assuming  that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about  when  he  says  that  there 
will  be  a  freeze  on  outlays,  this  budget  will 
be  a  disaster  for  America's  children.  In  the 
education  area  alone  we  will  sustain  at  least 
the  following  losses: 

Chapter  I  programs  will  be  cut  by  46%; 

Handicapped  programs  will  be  cut  by  42%; 

Vocational  and  adult  education  will  l)e  cut 
by  44%; 

Bilingual  and  Immigrant  Education  will 
be  reduced  21%; 

Library  programs  will  sustain  a  22%  re- 
duction; and 

Student  financial  aid  will  fall  another 
15%. 

While  education  is  your  subject  and  my 
priority,  I  cannot  fail  to  note  that  children 
also  win  be  victimized  by  cuts  In  other  pro- 
grams. The  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
(WIC)  program.  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
block  grant.  Migrant  Health  Centers  and 
the  National  School  Lunch  program  all  are 
slated  for  cuts  of  varying  magnitudes.  We 
must  have  healthy  children  if  we  are  to 
have  good  learners  and  these  programs  that 
can  give  them  health  already  are  under 
funded. 

Anyone  who  has  the  slightest  concern  for 
the  future  of  the  nation  and  its  children 
must  look  upon  this  proposal  and  weep. 
This  budget  must  be  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress and  another  passed  in  its  place. 

I  implore  you  to  join  with  me  and  with 
other  concerned  educators  throughout  the 
nation  in  support  of  the  proposal  recently 
advanced  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  RepresenUtive  Gus 
Hawkins.  While  I  assume  that  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  that  proposal,  permit  me  to  list 
here  Its  most  salient  features.  It  Includes 
the  suggestion  that  appropriations  be  in- 
creased in  the  noted  amoiints  for  the  follow- 
ing programs: 

Cost  in  millions  in  budget  authority,  fiscal 
year  1990 

Early  childhood   health,  educa- 
tion and  development $2,950.00 

Compensatory  education  for  at- 
risk  students 785.00 

Fighting  dropouts  and  drugs 405.00 

Enhancing  competitiveness 425.00 

Strengthening  higher  education..  900.00 

Total 5.466.00 


L: 


•  Thii  "buUef  •  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
[.Iter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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This  is  the  sort  of  approach  that  I 
thought  the  President  had  in  mind  when  he 
declared  his  intention  to  become  the  "Edu- 
cation President."  This  is  the  sort  of  ap- 
proach that  would  reverse  the  negligent 
trend  of  the  last  decade.  This  is  the  sort  of 
proposal  that  can  bring  some  cheer  to  those 
of  us  who  look  upon  the  circumstances  of 
our  children  and  yearn  for  the  day  when  we 
can  at  least  offer  them  some  small  hope 
that  their  nation  really  cares  about  them. 

Will  the  national  deficit,  once  again,  be 
thrown  in  the  path  of  our  children?  I  realize 
that  this  deficit  is  a  huge  problem  for  you. 
Yet,  I  also  know  that  the  Hawkins  proposal 
would  require  the  use  of  only  6.6%  of  the 
$81.5  billion  of  increased  revenues  that  the 
Administration  estimates  will  be  available. 
Our  nation  cannot  afford  to  use  the  deficit 
as  reason  to  avoid  this  kind  of  investment  in 
our  future.  It  is  a  foolish  economy  to  permit 
an  entire  generation  of  children  to  be  pulled 
down  into  mediocrity.  If  we  make  this  in- 
vestment now  we  will  avoid  having  to  pay 
for  the  costs  of  delinquency  and  dependency 
later. 


CLARENCE         "CRIP"  SMITH- 

•THANK       YOU       FOR       BEING 
THERE" 


UMI 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

or  MARYLAND 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatrves  are  dutifully  called 
upon  to  represent  and  assist  constituents  with 
a  Mhde  variety  of  legislative  arxj  private  corv 
cems.  This  is  part  of  our  responsibility  as 
pubtic  servants,  and  we  are  thanked  time  ar>d 
again  by  letters,  awards,  arxj  citations 

However,  there  are  those  who  remain 
behind  the  scenes  back  home  and  serve  our 
communities  wt>en  ever  their  services  are  re- 
quested or  just  plain  needed  Mr  Speaker,  I 
feel  very  fortunate  to  have  an  ir>dividual  like 
this  in  my  district.  ClarefKe  "Crip"  Smith  has 
given  his  all  for  fvs  community  and  has  gone 
the  extra  mile  to  share  his  experience  and 
love  for  his  feHow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  known  Crip  Smith  for 
over  a  decade  arxJ  during  this  time  he  has 
given  me  both  inspiration  and  rrwtivation  to 
strive  to  do  my  best  for  others.  Crip's  family, 
friefxJs,  and  associates  can  also  affirm  that  his 
prosperity  was  always  shared  with  others.  He 
is  forever  lookir>g  for  ways  to  irK:lude  those 
around  him  into  his  design  for  achievement 
and  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Crip  Smith's  entire  adult  life  is 
a  study  in  determination  and  discipline.  Crip 
worked  various  jobs  before  he  got  tfie  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  f>imself.  He  discovered  a 
market  for  paper  corsages  and  ingeniously 
placed  his  product  on  consignment  in  local 
pharmacies  and  convenience  stores  in  west 
Baltimore.  Dunr)g  the  holiday  season  and 
weekends.  Crip  euxl  his  associates  sold  his 
product  directly  to  the  public  on  street  cor- 
ners, all  the  wfiile  gaining  invaluable  t>usiness 
acunr>en. 

In  1960.  Crip  rrtade  history  as  Baltimore's 
first  African-American  wtK>lesale-retail  florist 
^4ow  over  25  years  later,  Cnp  has  opened  an- 
otf>er  florist  shop  and  he  attributes  the  suc- 
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cess  in  kxating  and  opening  his  second  sfiop 
to  his  friends  and  leading  business  persons, 
William  and  Roberta  March. 

Mr  Speaker,  Crip  Smith  is  one  of  tfrase  rare 
individuals  who  believes  tfiat  "every  customer 
and  every  order  is  special  and  slwuld  be 
viewed  arxJ  treated  as  such."  "Quality  First- 
Profit  Second,"  has  been  his  motto  for  years. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  over 
the  years  Clarence  "Crip"  Smith  has  received 
recognition  and  accolades  for  his  service  from 
txsth  his  neighbors  and  community.  Among 
these  are  CXitstanding  Service  Award,  Carik  & 
Redtx>ok  Co.;  Bigger,  Better  Business  Award, 
Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity:  Chanr>el  13  Salute, 
WJZ-TV  13;  Dedication  Award,  Mosher  Street 
Housing  Association;  Vanguard  Justice  Soci- 
ety's Man  of  the  Year  Award;  Humanitarian 
Man  of  the  'Year  Award  and  many  more.  Per- 
haps Crip's  most  distinguisfied  reward  for  his 
selfless  efforts  came  recently  wf>en  Mayor 
Kurt  L.  Schmoke  named  him  the  commission- 
er of  Baltimore  City's  Urban  Services  Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Crip  Smith's  talent  and  zest 
for  giving  has  made  him  a  local  celebrity 
among  Baltimore  officials.  He  has  been  the 
personal  flonst  of  three  former  Baltimore  City 
police  commissk)r>ers.  and  has  t>een  named 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Baltimore  City 
Police  Department.  Three  mayoral  administra- 
tions from  then  mayor.  Gov  William  Donald 
Scfwefer.  to  Clarence  "Du  "  Bums,  and  Kurt  L. 
Schmoke  have  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
Cnp's  beautiful  and  unique  arrangements  em- 
t}ellish  tf>e  corridors  of  city  hall. 

Equally,  Members  of  the  Baltimore  City 
Council,  the  Marylarnj  State  Legislature  arKi 
myself,  have  all  enjoyed  Crip's  meticulous  ar- 
rangements. Many  Baltimore  City  high  schools 
discovered  Crip's  special  ability  to  create 
school  emblems  with  splendid  floral  designs. 
These  creations  have  earned  Crip  several  ci- 
tations for  creativity  and  ir>genuity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  fail  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  having  concerned  citizens  such  as 
Clarence  "Cnp "  Smith  in  the  community.  As 
Cnp's  business  flourished,  so  did  his  desire  to 
give  to  individuals  and  organizations  who 
needed  a  canng  and  helping  hand.  I  have 
often  worvjered  how  such  a  busy  business- 
man, loving  fattier  and  husband  found  the 
time  to  do  all  the  things  that  Cnp  has  done 
over  the  years. 

This  native  Baltimorean  should  be  held  up 
as  a  positive  role  model  for  any  young  person 
who  IS  searching  for  a  person  to  emulate  as 
they  prepare  to  chart  ttieir  future  direction 
through  the  many  pitfalls  of  inner  city  life.  Crip 
has  already  shown  many  youngsters  a  zeal  to 
strive  to  tie  the  best  they  can  be  and  contin- 
ues to  reach  out  and  try  to  rescue  other 
youths. 

For  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  others 
the  Urban  Services  Agency's  "Project  Surviv- 
al"  is  planning  to  honor  Clarence  "Crip"  Smith 
at  their  1 1  th  annual  testimonial  dinner  on  May 
24,  1989,  at  6  p.m. 

In  closing  Mr.  Speaker,  any  city  would  love 
to  have  a  man  like  Clarer>ce  "Crip"  Smith 
counted  among  its  citizenry.  Baltimore  is  truly 
blessed  and  very  thankful. 


April  26,  1989 


IS  AMERICA  FOR  SALE?"— GET- 
TING THE  FACTS  ABOUT  FOR- 
EIGN OWNERSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Is  America  for 
Sale? "  Jack  Anderson's  special  report  in  last 
weekend's  Parade  magazine  is  just  the  latest 
report  about  the  pace  and  magnitude  of  for- 
eign ownership  of  U.S.  farms,  banks,  factories, 
businesses,  and  t)uildir>gs — tt>e  most  dramatic 
phenomenon  now  occurring  in  the  American 
economy. 

The  article  refers  to  my  Foreign  Ownership 
Disclosure  Act— H.R.  5  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress—legislation twice  passed  by  significant 
bipartisan  majonties  In  the  House  in  the  last 
Congress  which  I  have  authored  since  1985. 
The  Anderson  article  once  again  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  my  legislation  and  the  ac- 
curate monitoring  of  foreign  ownership  here. 

Every  otfrar  country  in  the  worid  tracks  for- 
eign investment  better  than  the  United  States, 
and  most  have  complicated  preclearance  pro- 
cedures and  elaborate  restrictions. 

H.R.  5,  which  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor,  would  establish  the  first  systematic 
registry— accessible  only  to  policymakers  and 
legitimate  researchers — of  major  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States.  It  requires  no 
preclearance  and  imposes  no  restnctions. 

Most  major  foreign  investors  would  report 
only  wtK)  they  are.  where  they  live,  the  inter- 
est they  hold  and  the  value  of  their  U.S. 
assets— information  that  could  fit  on  a  post- 
card. The  largest  investments  would  require 
less  information  tfian  now  required  of  every 
publicly  traded  U.S.  corporation. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  to  examine  the  Jack  Anderson  article 
and  the  issue  of  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States,  and  decide  whether  it  is  better 
to  continue  a  F>olicy  of  official  ignorance  about 
foreign  ownership  here  or  to  get  the  facts 
necessary  for  intelligent  decisionmaking. 

The  Foreign  Ownership  Disclosure  Act,  H.R. 
5,  would  give  us  the  facts  we  require  without 
imposing  undue  hardship  on  anyone,  without 
imposing  the  slightest  restriction  or  preclear- 
ance procedure  to  in  any  way  inhibit  legitimate 
foreign  investment  here.  America  would  con- 
tinue to  have  the  most  open  investment  policy 
in  the  world. 

[Prom  Parade  magazine,  Apr.  16,  19891 

Is  America  roR  Sale? 
(A  Special  Report  by  Jack  Anderson) 

In  the  westering  hunger  for  land,  Ameri- 
ca's pioneers  conquered  the  wilderness,  tra- 
versing mountains  and  rivers  to  settle  the 
frontier.  Now  their  descendants  are  selling 
off  that  hard-won  heritage  to  foreigners 
with  fat  purses.  Americans  whose  forebears 
cleared  the  wilderness  are  trading  their 
birthright  for  unprecedented  profits.  And 
with  each  sale,  they  lose  a  little  control  of 
their  destiny. 

Eleven  years  ago,  I  sounded  a  national 
alarm  that  foreign  millionaires  were  secret- 
ly buying  up  American  farmland  with  de- 
valued dollars.  I  dug  out  the  disturbing  de- 
tails from  land  offices  across  the  country.  I 
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found  that  foreign  investors,  using  dummy 
corporations,  were  acquiring  title  to  land 
that  American  families  had  been  tilling  for 
generations. 

An  alarmed  Congress  investigated  and 
called  for  action  to  keep  ownership  of  U.S. 
property  in  U.S.  hands.  A  law  was  duly 
passed  requiring  disclosure  of  foreign  own- 
ership of  farmland— a  law  that  incredibly 
didn't  Include  urban  property. 

But  while  the  new  law  increased  the  docu- 
mentation of  farm  purchases,  it  didn't  stop 
the  sales.  In  recent  years,  the  selling  of 
America  has  continued  remorselessly, 
except  that  it  is  no  loriger  limited  to  farms 
in  the  heartland.  Today,  too,  foreign  inves- 
tors no  longer  bother  to  conceal  their  identi- 
ties; they  have  found  Americans  eager  to 
sell  their  land  and  resources  for  a  fistful  of 
dollars. 

These  days,  the  Japanese  own  $9  billion 
worth  of  real  estate  in  Hawaii.  Japanese 
millionaires  have  sent  up  the  market  price 
of  the  housing  in  Honolulu  by  50  percent  in 
the  last  two  years.  "They're  buying  up  our 
homes  and  our  farmland,"  laments  Honolu- 
lu's Mayor  Prank  Pasi.  "Many  Hawaiians 
can  no  longer  afford  to  live  here. "  He  notes 
that  the  Japanese  now  own  10  of  Oahu's  14 
private  golf  courses  and  40  percent  of  the 
hotel  rooms  in  Waikiki. 

And  the  towering  buildings  that  form  the 
skylines  of  many  U.S.  cities  are  owned,  in  in- 
creasing percentages,  by  people  in  London, 
Tokyo  and  Toronto.  About  64  percent  of  the 
real  estate  in  downtown  Los  Angeles  and  39 
percent  of  that  in  downtown  Houston  is  for- 
eign-owned. One-third  of  the  office  space  in 
Minneapolis  belongs  to  Canadians.  Toron- 
to's Reichman  brothers  own  8  percent  of 
Manhattan's  office  space.  Britons  own  at 
least  a  dozen  of  the  office  buildings  in  the 
high-nent  triangle  formed  by  Pennsylvania. 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  Avenues 
in  the  nation's  capiUl.  Control  of  major 
U.S.  corporations,  from  Purina  Mills  to 
Standard  Oil  of  Ohio,  also  is  falling  into  for- 
eign hands. 

The  purchases  are  accelerating.  In  the 
last  five  years,  foreign  ownership  of  Ameri- 
can farms,  factories,  banks,  businesses, 
buildings  and  other  assets  has  doubled.  Last 
year  alone,  direct  investments  leaped  by  16 
percent.  U.S.  Commerce  Department  statis- 
ticians, who  keep  a  loose  account  of  the  pur- 
chases, estimate  that  foreign  investmenU 
now  exceed  a  staggering  $1.5  trillion. 

While  the  Canadians  and  British  still  own 
more  American  assets  than  other  foreigners, 
of  late  the  most  visible  financial  invasion 
has  come  from  Japan.  Japanese  direct  in- 
vestmenU last  year  increased  by  45  percent, 
and  they  continue  to  buy  at  the  same  rate. 
Shuwa  Investment  Co.  paid  $620  million  for 
Arco  Plaza  in  Los  Angeles.  "U.S.  real  estate 
is  a  bargain  compared  to  Japan. "  said 
Yoshlo  Yamashita.  vice  chairman  of  Shuwa. 
Osamu  Imai.  information  officer  at  the  Jap- 
anese embassy,  concurred.  The  slumping 
value  of  the  dollar,  he  explained,  has  dou- 
bled the  value  of  the  yen  In  the  United 
States  since  1985  (as  well  as  Increasing  the 
value  of  British,  Grerman  and  other  curren- 
cies). Japanese  Investors  are  purchasing 
U.S.  property.  Imai  said,  "for  purely  eco- 
nomic reasons." 

Yet  these  purchases  also  reflect  a  subtle 
change  in  Japanese-American  relations.  The 
Japanese,  whose  devastated  homeland  was 
rebuilt  with  American  aid.  now  surpass  the 
U.S.  as  the  world's  economic  leader,  while 
threatening  to  overtake  us  as  the  world's 
No.  1  technological  power  as  well  (see  "Why 
Japan  Can  Buy  Us  Out"). 
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Thus,  as  the  U.S.  runs  up  a  massive  public 
debt,  the  Japanese  are  piling  up  cash  re- 
serves—much of  It  spent  on  acquiring 
healthy  businesses  and  real  estate  abroad. 
They,  as  well  as  other  foreigners,  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  economic  climate  and 
shocking  lack  of  political  vigilance  to  buy 
some  of  our  most  valuable  resources.  Con- 
sider these  facts: 

Poreign  owners  already  control  some  U.S. 
industries,  such  as  cement  and  consumer 
electronics.  They  own  huge  shares  of  other 
industries,  including  automobiles,  chemicals 
and  machine  tools. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  public  or 
Congress  to  evaluate  information  on  who  is 
purchasing  what  or  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  buyout,  because  documentation  Is 
spread  through  at  least  16  agencies.  Even 
the  Commerce  Department  has  conceded 
that  its  latest  estimates  of  aggregate  foreign 
investments  over  the  last  10  years  contain  a 
$200  billion  discrepancy. 

Here  in  our  own  backyard.  Japanese- 
owned  plants  are  producing  better  goods  at 
lower  prices  than  American-owned  plants 
can  manage.  Plain  and  simply.  Japanese 
management  is  more  efficient.  The  Japa- 
nese also  have  their  own  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. They  call  it  keiretsu.  A  fraternal  net- 
work of  companies  with  strong  historical 
links  forms  around  a  major  bank.  The  affili- 
ated firms  deal  closely  and  quietly  with  one 
another,  purchasing  each  others  supplies 
and  services.  Soon,  American  firms  won't  be 
able  to  compete;  they  will  have  to  revamp 
their  methods  or  go  out  of  business. 

The  U.S.  market  is  wide  open  to  foreign 
Investment.  Yet  some  of  the  same  countries 
that  are  Investing  heavily  in  America  have 
raised  barriers  to  U.S.  investment  in  their 
own  economies. 

States  actually  bid  against  one  another, 
offering  incentives  and  subsidies,  to  attract 
foreign  investors.  More  than  40  states  main- 
tain overseas  offices  to  solicit  investments. 

Over  the  last  decade.  Americans  have  con- 
sumed more  than  they  have  earned.  They 
are  now  selling  off  their  assets  to  pay  for 
their  overindulgence.  Poreign  investors  are 
lining  up  to  pick  up  these  properties  at  de- 
valued prices.  And.  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  buying  established  businesses,  not 
building  new  ones.  Eighty  percent  of  their 
outlays  In  1987.  for  example,  were  for  exist- 
ing companies.  Already,  foreign  buyers  have 
acquired  such  all-American  companies  as 
CBS  Records,  Purina  Mills.  Brooks  Broth- 
ers. Celanese.  Doubleday.  Smith-Corona. 
Hardee's.  Firestone.  Pillsbury  and  Smith  & 
Wesson.  As  Rep.  John  Bryant  (D.,  Tex.)  ex- 
pressed it:  "We  are  selling  the  family  jewels 
to  pay  for  a  night  out  on  the  town." 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  all  U.S.  bank  assets  are 
now  foreign-owned.  The  figure  is  higher  in 
such  banking  centers  as  Los  Angeles. 

Nearly  3  million  Americans  already  are 
employed  by  foreign-controlled  companies, 
and  the  number  is  increasing.  Thus  more 
and  more  Americans  are  becoming  economi- 
cally dependent  on  foreign  Interests.  Por  ex- 
ample: Poreign  owners  tend  to  use  their 
U.S.  plants  as  low-wage  assembly  lines  and 
distribution  facilities.  Economic  decisions 
affecting  workers  in  Cincinnati  and  Milwau- 
kee may  now  be  made  in  London  and  Tokyo 
by  owners  far  removed  from  the  health, 
safety  and  welfare  of  their  employees. 
Often,  these  faraway  tycoons  are  able  to  ne- 
gotiate concessions  in  return  for  situating  in 
depressed  areas— concessions  that  affect 
hiring  practices,  pay  scales  and  promotions. 
What  are  the  implications  of  these  facU? 
The  CIA  has  warned  that  foreign  invest- 
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ment  can  be  a  way  to  gain  access  to  Ameri- 
can high-tech  secrets  In  the  guise  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Others  argue  that  for- 
eign ownership  is  leading  to  an  alliance  of 
Americsm  beneficiaries  (business  men  and 
employees),  politicians  and  foreign  govern- 
ments that  could  transform  Its  own  econom- 
ic Interests  into  U.S.  policy— even  when  such 
policy  goes  against  the  best  Interests  of  this 
country.  If  foreign  ownership  of  U.S.  prop- 
erties continues  to  expand  at  the  present 
rate,  foreigners  will  hold  a  mortgage  on 
America  by  the  late  1990s.  This  will  give 
them  virtual  control  over  the  U.S.  economy. 
Already,  for  example.  155  Japanese  firms, 
spending  more  than  $50  million  a  year, 
employ  lobbyists  to  promote  Japan's  inter- 
ests In  Wsishlngton. 

Recommendations  to  appease  foreign  in- 
terests have  been  welcomed  at  the  top. 
When  legislation  was  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Bryant  to  tighten  controls  over 
foreign  Investments,  Congress  suddenly  was 
overrun  by  lobbyists.  Americans  all,  who 
pleaded  that  the  Investments  were  good  for 
America.  They  credited  foreign  investments 
with  creating  3  million  jobs,  rebuilding 
cities,  reshaping  rural  areas  and  bolstering 
real  estate  prices.  No  less  than  James  Baker, 
then  Treasury  Secretary,  personally 
knocked  on  Senate  doors  to  warn  that  the 
President  would  veto  the  measure. 

Why  are  our  political  leaders  abetting  the 
buyout  of  America?  I  believe  foreign  invest- 
ment has  become  a  narcotic,  and  the  politi- 
cians have  become  addicted.  They  have 
come  to  rely  on  foreign  money  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  create  new  jobs  and  expand 
the  tax  base.  Japanese  Investors  finance  30 
percent  of  the  federal  deficit.  If  they  should 
stop  their  U.S.  purchases,  our  economy 
would  be  plunged  Into  a  severe  recession. 
The  politicians  have  got  this  country  so 
deeply  in  hock  to  foreign  Interests  that  they 
can't  face  the  withdrawal  pains— which 
might  include  risks  to  their  own  political  fu- 
tures. 

It  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  blame 
the  Japanese,  say,  for  our  plight.  We  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  own  destiny.  But  we  need 
to  understand  why  Japan  is  succeeding  and 
why  the  United  States  is  slipping.  Most  of 
all.  however,  we  must  tighten  our  belts,  we 
must  stop  consuming  more  than  we 
produce,  and  we  must  call  a  halt  to  the 
spending  spree. 

Here  are  some  specific  steps  we  can  take: 
We  must  balance  the  federal  budget  and 
stabilize  the  government's  finances.  It  won't 
do  much  good  if  our  politicians  engage  In 
their  usual  sleight-of-hand— juggling  figures 
and  altering  statistics  until  the  budget 
merely  appears  to  be  balanced.  Nor  will  It 
help  much  for  them  to  raise  taxes  if  they 
are  going  to  continue  squandering  the  reve- 
nue. They  should  stop  the  misspending  and 
cut  out  the  waste  before  they  call  for  more 
taxes. 

Poreign  Investments  should  be  reported 
and  policed.  Every  purchase  of  significant 
size  should  be  screened  to  determine  what 
effect  it  will  have  on  America's  security  and 
commerce.  And  certainly  Congress  should 
adopt  a  policy  of  strict  reciprocity:  Poreign 
access  to  the  U.S.  market  must  be  tied  to 
American  access  to  foreign  markets.  Pinally. 
Incentives  and  concessions  to  foreign  inves- 
tors should  be  restricted  by  law. 

Eleven  years  ago.  I  blew  the  whistle  when 
the  gold  rush  began.  Now  I  must  blow  the 
whistle  again  before  it's  too  late.  America 
with  its  vast  resources  and  endless  expenses, 
is  still  the  land  of  opportunity— opportunity 
for  those  strong  enough  to  seize  it.  We  still 
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can  avoid  an  irreversible  erosion  of  our  nat- 
ural heritage.  We  must  overcome  our  self- 
paralysis,  revive  the  spirit  of  our  forefa- 
thers, roll  up  our  sleeves  and  reclaim  our 
country. 


HONORING  THE  LEAGUE  OP 
UNITED  LATIN  AMERICAN  CITI- 
ZENS PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN'S 
COUNCIL  2873 
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HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
honor  of  Ms.  Gloria  Lee,  director,  Affirmative 
Action  Programs,  TRW  Space  and  Defense 
Systems.  Ms.  Lee  is  to  receive  the  Outstand- 
ing ComnHinity  Service  Award  from  tf>e 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Qtizens, 
Professional  Women's  Council.  2873  Also 
being  fionored  are  two  outstanding  scfKiol 
pnncipals:  Ms  Coone  Madrid  of  South  Whittier 
arxj  Ms.  Guadalupe  Bonnie  of  Lincoln  Heights 
who  will  each  receive  the  Educational 
Achievement  Award. 

Gloria  Lee  has  28  years  experierx:e  in  the 
field  of  persormel.  with  19  years  in  personr>el 
management  Ms.  Lee  has  tieen  employed  by 
TRW  Space  and  Defense  in  Redondo  Beach 
for  the  past  13  years.  As  tfie  director  of  Af- 
firmative Action  Programs,  she  oversees  \he 
development,  implementation,  and  monitoring 
of  its  offsite  facilities.  These  programs  cover 
28,000  employees  located  at  facilities  in  the 
western,  nortfieastern,  and  soutfwastem  re- 
gions of  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  joining  TRW,  Ms.  Lee  was  em- 
ployed t>y  the  Systems  Development  Corp. 
(SOC]  in  Santa  Monica.  She  held  various  posi- 
tions within  personnel  before  her  appointment 
as  manager  of  Affirmative  Action  Programs. 
She  developed  and  implemented  the  compa- 
ny's first  affirmative  action  program. 

Ms.  Lee  has  served  as  a  consultant  to  other 
businesses,  industries,  and  educational  institu- 
tions relative  to  affirmative  action  programs. 
She  has  had  extensive  involvement  in  com- 
munity-based and  professional  organizations 
concerned  with  equal  employment  opportunity 
for  minorities  and  women.  She  has  been  very 
successful  In  establishir>g  communication  net- 
works for  women  arxj  mirxxities.  Ms.  Lee  has 
served  as  a  positive  role  model  for  her  col- 
leagues arxl  new  professionals  with  similar  in- 
terests and  concerns  She  is  past  (xesident  of 
the  Aerospace  Industry  Equal  Opportunity 
Committee  and  tfie  Los  Angeles  Chapter  of 
the  Internatwnal  Association  for  Personnel 
Women.  She  is  currently  a  board  member  of 
the  Career  Planning  Center. 

Corine  R.  Madrid  is  principal  of  tfie  Loma 
Vista  Elementary  School,  South  Whittier 
School  District.  She  has  20  years  of  experi- 
ence in  elementary  education  and  scfxx)!  ad- 
ministration in  the  f^ew  Mexico  and  California 
schocA  systems.  She  is  an  expert  in  bilingual 
arxl  special  educatwn.  Currently,  75  percent 
of  ttie  students  she  serves  are  of  Hispanic 
origin. 

Ms.  Madrid  earned  tier  undergraduate 
degree  in  elementary  education  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Albuquerque,  Albuquerque,  NM,  and 
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her  graduate  degree  in  school  administration 
from  La  Verne  University,  La  Verne,  CA.  She 
fias  completed  extensive  course  trainir>g  in 
leadership,  professional  development,  and 
management.  Ms.  Madrid  holds  California  Ad- 
ministrative Services  life-time  multiple  subjects 
teaching  [K-8]  and  certificate  of  competence- 
Spanish  credentials. 

Ms.  Madrid  was  coordinator  of  special  pro- 
grams and  services  at  the  ABC  Unified  School 
District  from  1986  to  1988,  and  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  development  and  implementation 
of  Federal  and  State  funded  programs  de- 
signed to  improve  the  academic  performance 
of  Spanish-speaking  students  at  19  elementa- 
ry and  two  high  schools. 

Ms.  Madrid  has  been  an  active  advocate  for 
t>ilingual  education  and  has  worked  diligently 
to  develop  programs  for  students  as  well  as 
staff.  Ms.  Madrid  coauthored  the  State  depart- 
ment handbook  for  "Cooperative  Learning 
and  Teacher  Resource  Book /Cooperative 
Learning." 

Ms.  Madrid  is  a  member  of  tfie  Association 
of  California  School  Administrators,  California 
Assoctatk>n  of  Bilingual  Education,  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  and  the 
California  Institute  for  School  Improvement. 

Lupe  Lopez  Sonnie  is  the  prirKipal  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  High  School  in  Los  Angeles.  She 
views  tier  position  as  an  opportunity  to  moti- 
vate and  influence  her  students  and  their  par- 
ents to  the  importance  of  education.  Since  be- 
coming principal  at  Lincoln  High  School  6 
years  ago,  there  has  been  significant  improve- 
ment in  student  achievement.  Enrollment  in 
advanced  courses  has  climt>ed  by  48  percent, 
the  school's  dropout  rate  has  decreased,  and 
the  numt>er  of  college-bound  students  has  in- 
creased by  53  percent. 

Ms.  Sonnie's  extensive  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative background  spans  30  years.  She 
taught  business  English  arvj  Spanish  in  San 
Fernando,  Sylmar,  and  Francis  Polytechnk: 
High  Schools  for  1 0  years.  She  was  a  student 
counselor  and  assistant  principal  at  Sylmar 
and  Garfield  Senior  High  Schools  and  Nightin- 
gale Junior  High  for  14  years.  Prior  to  accept- 
ing her  present  position,  she  was  principal  of 
Francis  Polytechnic  High  School. 

Ms.  Sonnie  earned  her  B.A.  from  the  Cali- 
fornia State  University,  Los  Angeles  arxJ  her 
MA.  from  Loyola  Marymount  University,  Los 
Angeles. 

Ms.  Sonnie  has  received  a  multitude  of 
awards,  commendations,  and  personal  recog- 
nition for  hier  achievements  in  education  and 
her  dedicated  service  to  the  community. 
Among  those  are,  the  1988  California  Asso- 
ciation of  Compensatory  Education  Award,  the 
1987  Outstanding  Pnncipal  Recognition  Award 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  1986  Commission  for  Sex 
Equity  Certificate  of  Recognition  for  contribu- 
tions to  women's  educational  equity.  Sf>e  was 
presented  the  1987-88  California  School  Rec- 
ognition Program  Outstanding  Achievement 
Award  by  Bill  Honig,  California  State  Superin- 
terxJent  of  Education  for  her  success  in  imple- 
mentir>g  programs  which  helped  the  students 
of  Lincoln  High  improve  tfieir  academic  per- 
formance and  enhance  their  chances  of  ac- 
ceptance to  college.  In  additK>n,  she  has  re- 
ceived numerous  commendations  from  Los 
Angeles  Qty  and  scfxx>l  board  officials  for  her 
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many  contributkjns  to  students  and  her  efforts 
to  improve  tf>e  quality  of  education. 

Ms.  Sonnie  has  remained  active  in  several 
professional  organizations.  Sfie  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Association  of  Principals,  the 
Council  of  Mexican-American  Administrators, 
and  is  currently  Associate  Administrator,  Los 
Angeles  Association  of  California  Secorxlary 
Administrators.  She  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  East  Los  Angeles  Scholar- 
ship Fourxlatkjn  and  is  a  member  of  ttie  Lin- 
coln Heights  Chamber  of  Commerce.  She  is 
presently  assessor  of  credential  programs  for 
Point  Loma  Nazarene  College  and  new  ad- 
ministrators at  the  school  district's  assess- 
ment center. 

Ms.  Sonnie  has  a  long  history  of  community 
involvement.  She  has  volunteered  many  fxxirs 
with  tfie  Girt  Scouts,  Campfire  Girts,  arxl  has 
served  as  an  adviser  at  Immaculate  Heart  Col- 
lege and  Cal  State,  Los  Angeles.  She  is  cur- 
rently chairperson  for  the  Senk)r  High  Division, 
1988-89  United  Way  Campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday,  May  6,  1989,  the 
Professional  Women's  Council,  2873,  of  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens  will 
hold  its  Fourth  Annual  Installation  and  Awards 
Banquet.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sa- 
luting the  Professional  Women's  Council, 
2873,  for  their  commitment  to  increase  educa- 
tional opportunities,  secure  t>etter  jobs,  and 
promote  economic  development  for  LULAC 
members,  residents  of  the  community,  partk:u- 
larty  women. 


A  PROUD  LEGACY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  retire- 
ment—from professional  duties — of  a  leading 
light  in  the  community  of  Santa  Bart>ara,  B. 
Dale  Davis,  who  stepped  down  last  month 
from  the  helm  of  the  Santa  Bartiara  News- 
Press.  Dale  has  been  editor  and  publisfier  of 
the  News-Press  since  1984,  when  he  came  to 
Santa  Bart>ara  from  a  teaching  post  at  the 
University  of  Alaska  at  Anchorage.  In  his  long 
career,  f>e  has  held  leadership  positions  at  the 
Detroit  Free-Press  and  the  Philadelphia  Bulle- 
tin, but  it  was  during  his  tenure  at  the  News- 
Press  that  we  came  to  know  the  brand  of  in- 
novative and  community-based  journalism 
which  was  his  hallmark. 

He  guided  the  paper  through  a  major  shift 
to  morning  publicatk>n  and  exparxled  its  long 
tradition  of  community  involvement  and  serv- 
k:e  by  giving  readers  even  greater  access  to 
its  pages.  The  result,  as  the  News-Press 
noted  in  an  editorial  marking  his  retirement 
was  that:  "Today,  the  News-Press  is  a  well- 
edited,  thoughtfully  produced  package  of  com- 
munity, State,  national  and  international  news, 
information  and  entertainment.  It  is  a  proud 
legacy  Dale  Davis  leaves  to  Santa  Barbara 
County's  citizens." 

The  new  publisher,  Joe  Tarrer,  has  prom- 
ised to  carry  the  paper  forward  in  the  same 
style  of  excellence  arxj  fairness,  which  is  as 
much  as  anyone  could  ask.  I  am  confident 
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that  the  community  will  be  as  well-served 
under  its  new  publisher,  Joe  Tarrer,  as  it  was 
under  Dale  Davis'  inspired  leadership,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  reprinted  the 
following  editorial  from  the  April  2,  1989,  edi- 
tion of  the  News-Press,  as  a  tribute  to  B.  Dale 
Davis  for  his  benevolence  and  service  to  the 
community  and  the  people  of  Santa  Bartjara. 
Our  best  wishes,  Dale,  in  your  new  endeavors. 
[Prom  the  SanU  Barbara  (CA)  News-Press, 

Apr.  2,  1989] 
A  Prood  Legacy— Publisher  B.  Dale  Davis 
Guided  News-Press  to  Excellence 
As  the  small  box  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page  notes,  there  have  l)een  only  three  pub- 
lishers of  the  News-Press  since  T.M.  Storke 
bought  the  daily   in   1901.   Saturday,   our 
fourth    publisher.    Joseph    S.    Tarrer    III. 
stepped  to  the  helm.  Editor  and  Publisher 
B.  Dale  Davis  retired  Friday  after  guiding 
the  News-Press  through  a  period  of  great 
change  and  improvement. 

In  Dale  Davis  we  saw  the  quick  adjust- 
ment of  an  editor  and  publisher  from  big- 
city  journalism  to  community  activism.  He 
came  here  In  1984.  from  a  teaching  position 
at  the  University  of  Alaska  at  Anchorage. 
Prior  to  Anchorage,  he  had  spent  many 
years  as  a  leader  in  highly  competitive 
newspaper  work  in  Detroit  and  Philadel- 
phia. In  those  two  cities,  first  at  the  Free- 
Press  and  then  at  the  Bulletin,  professional 
standards  were  among  the  highest  in  the 
country,  and  his  concentration  was  on  his 
direction  of  large  staffs  of  editors,  reporters 
and  photographers.  His  adaptation  to  the 
smaller  community  of  Santa  Barbara  was 
remarkably  fast  and  comprehensive. 

Prom  the  beginning,  while  going  about 
the  work  of  making  many  improvements  at 
the  News-Press,  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  his  new  city  and  county. 
One  of  the  first  projects  he  instituted  was  a 
series  of  meetings  with  citizens,  getting  ac- 
quainted, inviting  criticisms  and  suggestions 
from  residents  who  had  never  worked  in 
journalism  but  who  had  sharp  interests  in 
their  home-delivered  newspaper  as  a  com- 
munity force. 

Within  a  few  months,  such  personal  con- 
tacts did  as  much  as  anything  else  to  make 
Dale  Davis  a  civic  leader,  sensitive  to  Santa 
Barbara's  needs  and  hopes. 

Davis  deftly  steered  the  News-Press 
through  a  complete  redesign  and  conversion 
back  to  a  morning  newspaper  in  March 
1987.  It  was  a  time  of  excitement  and  a  bit 
of  anxiety  for  the  News-Press  and  its  read- 
ers, Init  Davis  aplomb  and  gracious  leader- 
ship smoothed  the  edges.  Today,  the  News- 
Press  is  a  well-edited,  thoughtfully  pro- 
duced package  of  community,  state,  nation- 
al and  international  news,  information  and 
entertainment.  It  is  a  proud  legacy  Dale 
Davis  leaves  to  Santa  Barbara  County's  citi- 
zens. 

Under  Publisher  Joe  Tarrer.  the  News- 
Press  will  continue  to  strive  to  serve  you. 
our  readers,  at  the  same  level  of  excellence. 
"We  are  in  the  communications  business, 
and  inherent  in  the  task  of  reporting,  pack- 
aging, printing  and  delivering  the  newspa- 
per every  morning  is  the  responsibility  to 
record  community  happenings  objectively, 
with  honesty  and  fairness."  Tarrer  says.  "In 
this  pursuit,  there  must  \>e  a  preoccupation 
with  accuracy. 

"Editorially,  we  have  no  alliances,  nor  are 
we  controUed  by  any  special  interests.  As 
the  community  protector,  we  seek  a  balance 
t>etween  what  we  view  as  the  right  of  the 
public  to  know  and  the  right  of  the  individ- 
ual to  privacy. 
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"We  fully  understand  our  responsibility 
and  commit  to  working  hard  for  the  better- 
ment of  Santa  Barbara  County's  conmiuni- 
ties." 


WHEATON  CENTRAL  HIGH 
SCHOOL  SHOW  CHOIR 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989      * 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washington  has 
been  graced  by  many  diplomats,  but  none 
quite  like  the  36  singers  and  7  instrumentalists 
who  comprise  the  Wheaton  Central  High 
School  Show  Choir. 

Chosen  to  represent  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
the  National  Festival  of  States,  this  group  of 
talented  individuals  is  featured  entertainment 
this  weekend  in  the  Capital  City. 

During  four  performances  in  2  days  dedicat- 
ed to  Illinois.  Washington  residents  and  tour- 
ists will  hear  their  contemporary  and  patriotic 
music,  putting  Wheaton  Central  in  the  spot- 
light. 

That  spotlight  provides  the  school  and  its 
students  an  important  opportunity,  suggested 
one  choir  member  in  a  recent  newspaper  ac- 
count of  the  adventure: 

By  performing  a  good  show,  we  provide  a 
link  between  the  adult  and  high  school  com- 
munities, a  good  reflection  that  students  are 
responsible,  caring  people. 

Said  another  student: 

We  want  not  only  to  perform  professional- 
ly. We  want  to  act  as  professionals  in  public. 
The  idea  of  perfection  can't  ever  leave  your 
mind. 

The  show  choir  is  directed  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Krauspe.  a  Wheaton  Central  teacher.  His  phi- 
losophy about  learning  and  teaching  provides 
strong  positive  impressions  about  the  school 
and  the  choir.  Says  Mr.  Krauspe.  "I'm  doing 
something  that  I  love  to  do.  When  students  of 
any  age  have  a  teacher  that  loves  to  be  here 
99.9  percent  of  the  time,  they  love  to  be  here 
too." 

To  all  of  the  students,  teachers,  and  par- 
ents of  Wheaton  Central,  I  say  congratulations 
for  a  job  well  done!  Come  back  again  soon! 


THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  ECO- 
NOMIC RECOVERY  EXPANSION 
ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  in  the  Con- 
gress proceed  to  consider  H.R.  1233/S.  504, 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1989,  it  is  important  that  we 
hear  and  consider  all  points  of  view. 

To  that  end,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Atxlul 
Yusuf,  Charge  d'  Affaires  of  the  Embassy  of 
Fiji.  Fiji  has  a  long  history  of  warm  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Yusuf 
makes  a  number  of  important  points  that  we 
should  remember  as  we  consider  H.R.  1233. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  enter  into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  letter  of  Charge 
d'Affaires  Yusuf. 

Embassy  of  Fiji, 
Wcishington,  DC,  March  14.  1989. 
Hon.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Ranking  Minority   Member,   Subcommittee 
on    Trade,    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Mfans,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Crane:  We  are  sure 
that  it  is  an  unintentional  side  effect,  but 
there  are  seriously  adverse  consequences  for 
a  very  good  friend  of  the  United  States  In 
section  8  of  HR  1233/S  504.  "The  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Expansion  Act  of 
1989."  which  is  now  before  the  Sut>commlt- 
tee  on  Trade. 

The  concern  of  the  Government  of  Fiji 
about  this  bill  is  basic:  Access  to  the  U.S. 
sugar  market  for  Fiji's  sugar  production  is 
of  great  importance  to  our  small  island 
nation— and  this  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  would 
unnecessarily  and  unfairly  wreak  havoc  on 
one  of  America's  allies.  You  may  recall  that 
back  in  1987,  Fiji,  in  concert  with  other  non- 
CBI  sugar  exporting  countries,  brought  to 
your  attention  our  concerns  on  this  propos- 
al via  a  memorandum  dated  1  Deceml)er 
1987. 

We  understand  and  applaud  the  intent  of 
the  sponsors  to  assist  some  small  and  friend- 
ly developing  countries  who  happen  to  be 
sugar  producers  and  who  happen  to  be 
nearby,  but  we  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
our  small  and  friendly  developing  country 
(which  also  happens  to  produce  sugar  but 
which  happens  to  be  far  away)  would  be 
hurt  by  the  additional  sugar  quoU  accorded 
to  CBI  countries  at  the  expense  of  other 
non-CBI  sugar  suppliers.  We're  sure  you 
would  not  want  to  help  one  friend  by  hurt- 
ing another— but  that's  what  HR  1233/S  504 
does. 

Since  our  independence  in  1970,  Fiji  has 
maintained  exceptionally  warm  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States.  When  you 
urged  us  to  do  so,  Fiji  contributed  troops  to 
the  UNIFIL  peace-keeping  operation  in  Leb- 
anon. When  the  United  SUtes  wanted  a 
non-UN  peace-keeping  operation  set  up  in 
the  Sinai  following  the  Camp  David  accords, 
again  Fiji  responded  and  committed  troops 
to  the  Multi-National  Force  &  Observers 
(MFO).  When  America  intervened  in  Grena- 
da, Fiji  was  one  of  the  few  allies  to  publicly 
stand  by  you— and  virtually  the  only  third 
world  country  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  Fiji's  most  im- 
portant markets  for  sugar.  This  has  been  so 
for  decades.  We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  access 
to  your  market.  That  would  have  severe 
negative  consequences  on  our  economy. 
Prom  1963  until  the  expiration  of  the  US 
Sugar  Act  in  1974,  Fiji  supplied  its  yearly 
sugar  quota  to  the  USA.  This  averaged 
46,000  tonnes  per  year.  For  the  period  of 
1977-1981,  our  shipments  to  the  U.S.  aver- 
aged 58.000  tonnes  per  year,  with  a  high  of 
130.000  tonnes  supplied  in  1979. 

The  imposition  of  quotas  in  1981/82  effec- 
tively curtailed  Fiji's  sugar  exports  to  the 
U.S.  from  the  historical  average  of  past 
years.  With  the  enactment  of  the  1985  Farm 
Bill.  Fiji's  access  to  the  U.S.  Sugar  market 
deteriorated  further.  From  1985.  it  further 
declined  from  16.126  tonnes  to  8.195  tonnes 
in  1988.  As  you  can  see.  this  amounts  to  a 
50%  reduction.  As  I  am  sure  you  under- 
stand, a  decline  of  this  magnitude  in  such  a 
short  time  has  been  extremely  difficult  to 
absorb  and  any  further  deterioration  could 
be  even  more  damaging. 
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We  are  aware  that  HR  1233/S  504  con- 
tains language  to  the  effect  that  non-CBI 
countries  will  under  certain  circumstances 
be  compensated  for  losses  to  their  sugar 
quotas,  and  we  take  note  of  this  acknowl- 
edgement of  concern  for  non-CBI  countries. 
But  we  really  must  make  this  crucial  point: 
If  Piji  loses  access  to  the  U.S.  sugar  market 
it  will  have  not  just  a  short  term  highly  neg- 
ative impact,  it  could  also  have  permanent 
very  damaging  consequences  for  which  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  compensate. 

We  therefore  submit  to  you  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  PlJi  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  work  to  develop 
an  equitable  sugar  programme  which  is  non- 
discriminatory and  fair  to  all  sugar  export- 
ing countries  and  we  hereby  offer  to  work 
with  you  in  achieving  this  goal. 
Sincerely. 

Abdul  H.  Yvivr. 
Charge  d' Affaires.  Embaasy  of  FifL 


ALTERNATIVE  FUELS  CAN 
CLEAN  UP  THE  AIR 


UMI 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  introd«x:ing  today  a  joint  resolution  calling 
on  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
strongly  erKourage  cities  in  violation  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  establish  mandatory  alterna- 
tive fuels  programs. 

Over  80  cities  are  out  of  compliance  with 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  their  residents  are  suf- 
fering from  txeathing  dirty  air.  Some  cities  are 
finally  starting  to  act.  Startng  in  1988.  the 
Denver  area  has  required  tt)e  use  of  "oxygen- 
ated" fuels  during  the  winter  months,  and  the 
Phoenix  area  has  not  done  ttie  same.  An  "ox- 
ygenated fuel"  Is  gasoline  blended  with  etha- 
rK>l  or  anott>er  additive  that  causes  the  fuel  to 
bum  much  cleaner. 

The  Denver  Alternative  Fuels  Program  Is  al- 
ready showing  dramatic  results.  The  area  is 
expected  to  be  in  compliance  with  clean  air 
standards  for  carbon  morx>xide  by  1995 

Using  ethanol  as  a  fuel  additive  reduces  our 
surpluses  of  farm  commodities  and  strength- 
ens farm  prices,  tf^ereby  lowering  the  cost  of 
Government  farm  programs.  Other  alternative 
fuels,  such  as  metharral  or  compressed  natu- 
ral gas,  can  also  be  made  from  abundant  nat- 
ural resources  The  main  point  is  that  all  of 
ttiese  alternative  fuels  have  substantially  lower 
emissions  of  carbon  morx>xide  and  other  pol- 
lutants, and  tf>ey  reduce  our  reliance  on  im- 
ported oil. 

Alternative  fuels  represent  an  available 
technology  tf^at  we  can  use  to  help  solve  our 
air  pollution  problems  with  a  minimum  of  dis- 
ruption to  current  practices.  My  resolution 
simply  states  that  EPA  shouki  strongly  en- 
courage nonattainment  cities  to  implement 
mandatory  alternative  fuels  programs  as  part 
of  their  pollution  control  strategies. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  clear.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  when  we  enact  clean  air  legislation,  we 
should  require  cities  to  implement  mandatory 
alterr^tive  fuels  programs  If  they  canrrot  attain 
the  clean  air  standards  in  relatively  short  order 
without  using  alternative  fuels.  The  techrxMogy 
is  readily  available  to  make  substantial  im- 
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provements  in  the  quality  of  air  that  Ameri- 
cans breathe,  and  there  is  no  excuse  not  to 
use  that  technology  The  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  depends  on  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  res- 
olution, and  to  support  strong  provisions  on  al- 
ternative fuels  in  any  clean  air  legislation  we 
consider  this  year. 
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SLOVAK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HONORING  SPECAL  OLYMPIANS 
IN  HOUSTON.  TX 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Saturday,  a 
very  special  group  of  young  people  will  com- 
pete In  a  Special  Olympics  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Aldlne  Optimist  Club  of  Houston,  TX. 

The  103  Special  Olympians  who  will  gather 
at  the  Aldine  High  School  football  stadium  to 
compete  in  these  games  are  remarkable 
young  boys  and  giris.  They  have  overcome 
obstacles  which  might  have  limited  less  deter- 
mined your>g  people.  The  Special  Olympics 
games  scheduled  for  Saturday  will  provide 
young  people  from  the  Aldine,  Klein.  Katy,  and 
Spring  Branch  Independent  school  districts 
with  new  challenges — and  new  opportunities 
to  succeed. 

I  want  to  salute  the  boys  and  girls  who  will 
participate  on  Saturday,  and  I  also  want  to 
salute  the  members  of  the  Aldine  Optimist 
Club,  and  others,  who  have  given  so  gener- 
ously of  tf)eir  time  and  energy  to  make  these 
games  a  reality.  Local  business  and  communi- 
ty volunteers  who  work  with  the  Special  Olym- 
pics Program  know  that  only  by  allowing  each 
young  person  to  compete  to  the  t)est  of  his  or 
her  ability  can  that  your>g  person  learn  just 
how  much  he  or  she  can  accomplish— regard- 
less of  the  obstacles  which  confront  him  or 
her. 

Each  of  the  participants  who  compete  on 
Saturday  will,  of  course,  want  to  win  his  or  her 
event.  But  the  Special  Olympics  Program 
really  isn't  about  winning  and  losing — because 
everyone  who  participates  in  Special  Olympics 
is  already  a  winner  The  Special  Olympics 
creed,  which  each  of  the  contestants  will 
recite  on  Saturday,  says  It  tiest:  "Let  me  win, 
but  if  I  cannot  win,  let  me  t>e  brave  in  the  at- 
tempt." 

It  is  that  spirit  of  friendly — but  determined — 
competition  which  marks  the  Special  Olympics 
Program,  the  young  people  who  compete  in  it, 
and  the  parents  and  volunteers  who  work  to 
ensure  the  program's  success.  They  are 
proud,  brave,  determined  Americans  wtio  will 
forever  be  changed  by  their  involvement  in 
the  Special  Olympics  Program. 

In  his  book  "David  Copperfield,"  Charles 
Dickens  wrote:  "Ride  on  Rough-shod  if  need 
be,  smooth-shod  if  that  will  do,  but  ride  on! 
Ride  on  over  all  obstacles,  and  win  the  race." 

The  young  people  who  will  gather  in  Hous- 
ton on  Saturday  for  the  Special  Olympics 
games  sponsored  by  the  Aldine  Optimist  Club 
have  already  ndden  over  all  obstacles  ar>d 
tfiey  have  already  won  the  race. 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  com- 
memorating Slovak  Independence  Day.  Slo- 
vaks across  the  Nation  and  the  world  cele- 
brate March  14,  1939,  as  their  July  4th.  On 
this  date,  40  years  ago,  the  Slovak  Pariiament 
declared  independence. 

Unfortunately,  after  only  6  years  of  freedom 
during  the  Second  Worid  War,  the  Slovak  Re- 
public was  swallowed  up  with  the  rest  of  East- 
ern Europe  by  the  Soviet  Red  Army,  shut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  free  world  by  Stalin's  Iron 
Curtain.  Despite  the  many  years  as  part  of  the 
Soviet  Empire,  Slovaks  around  the  world  keep 
their  dream  of  a  free  and  independent  nation 
alive.  On  April  30,  the  Slovak  community  of 
Greater  Cleveland  will  commemorate  this  day 
of  Indepiendence  and  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  recognizing  this  histori- 
cal event. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  NATIONS 
CHILDREN 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  report  for  Wednesday, 
April  26,  1989,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  Plight  of  the  Nation's  Children 

The  United  States  is  growing  richer,  but 
its  children  are  growing  poorer.  While  chil- 
dren comprise  26%  of  the  population.  40% 
of  poor  Americans  are  children.  Along  with 
poverty  come  bad  health,  malnutrition, 
homelessness.  low  eduational  achievement, 
teen  pregnancy,  and  poor  employment. 
There  is  growing  realization  that  we  need  to 
invest  in  the  next  generation,  instead  of 
leaving  them  l>ehind. 

child  poverty 

Thirteen  million  children  in  the  U.S..  or 
one  in  five,  live  in  poverty.  The  number  is 
increasing  for  several  reasons.  Working  is  no 
longer  a  guarantee  against  poverty  as  more 
parents  are  earning  wages  lielow  the  pover- 
ty line.  In  fact,  many  rural  and  young  fami- 
lies remain  in  poverty  even  with  both  par- 
ents working. 

As  fewer  young  men  earn  an  adequate 
family  wage,  marriage  rates  have  fallen,  and 
the  numl)er  of  children  living  in  single- 
parent  households  has  soared.  These  chil- 
dren are  particularly  likely  to  be  poor  be- 
cause single  mothers  rely  on  only  one 
income,  face  high  child  care  costs,  and  often 
receive  no  child  support.  In  Indiana,  most 
poor  families  are  headed  by  single  mothers, 
who  earn  Just  30%  of  the  income  of  two- 
parent  families. 

More  families  are  falling  through  the  wel- 
fare safety  net  as  l)enefit  levels  and  cover- 
age have  decreased.  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  reaches  only  60%  of 
poor   children.    Even   combined    with    food 
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stamps,    it   leaves   Hoosier   recipients   well 
below  the  poverty  level. 

CHILD  CARE 

Economic  necessity  is  the  main  reason 
why  two  out  of  three  mothers  have  jobs, 
leaving  millions  of  children  without  full- 
time  supervision.  For  others,  the  lack  of 
child  care  prevents  mothers  from  earning 
much-needed  income.  The  problem  is  that 
families  most  in  need  of  a  mothers  income 
cannot  afford  decent  child  care. 

HEALTH 

Improvements  in  maternal  and  child 
health  during  the  1960s  and  70s  faltered,  or 
even  reversed,  in  the  1980s.  Infant  mortality 
in  the  U.S.  ranks  19th  in  the  world,  behind 
nearly  every  West  European  country.  A 
baby  born  In  Trinidad  and  Tobago  has  a 
better  chance  of  survival  than  a  black  baby 
in  Indianapolis. 

Prenatal  care  is  key  to  reducing  infant 
mortality.  Babies  of  mothers  who  receive  no 
prenatal  care  are  five  times  more  likely  to 
die  than  those  whose  mothers  receive  com- 
prehensive care.  Yet  every  year,  more  than 
a  million  women  receive  insufficient  prena- 
tal care.  This  cosU  money  as  well  as  lives, 
because  intensive  care  for  premature  and 
low  birth  weight  babies  costs  $1,000  a  day, 
compared  to  a  total  of  $600  for  prenatal 

Oiie-fifth  of  children  have  no  health  in- 
surance. The  number  has  grown  in  recent 
years  because  more  parents  are  working  in 
jobs  that  bring  no  family  health  benefits, 
while  many  poor  families  are  not  eligible  for 
Medicaid.  Rising  poverty  and  cuts  in  govern- 
ment programs  have  also  led  to  more  child 
malnutrition  and  less  inununization. 

HOMELESS  CHILDREN 

One-third  of  the  homeless  are  families 
with  children,  and  the  number  is  rising  as 
housing  costs  far  outpace  family  incomes. 
Homeless  children  are  likely  to  suffer  severe 
educational,  health,  and  social  problems. 

EDUCATION 

Poor,  unhealthy,  and  homeless  children 
face  learning  disadvantages  from  the  start. 
Poor  youth  are  the  least  likely  to  atuin 
strong  academic  skills,  graduate  from  high 
school,  or  attend  college.  Poor  and  low- 
skilled  girls  are  most  likely  to  be  teen  par- 
ents and  drop  out  of  school.  Early  education 
programs,  such  as  Head  Start,  improve  the 
academic  performance  and  high  school 
graduation  rates  of  disadvantaged  children. 
But  Head  Start  U  only  reaching  20%  of  eli- 
gible low-income  preschoolers. 

For  the  one  million  high  school  students 
who  drop  out  each  year,  employment  oppor- 
tuniUes  in  todays  high-skilled  labor  force 
are  increasingly  scarce.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
dropouts  could  earn  almost  twice  what  they 
earn  today. 

Hoosier  youth  are  less  likely  than  the  av- 
erage American  to  quit  school  early,  but 
more  likely  to  stop  at  high  school.  In  the 
past,  this  matched  the  local  labor  market  in 
which  good  basic  skills  secured  decent  jol)s. 
But  today  high  school  graduates  find  they 
lack  the  skills  employers  seek.  These  youth 
need  opportunities  to  develop  new  vocation- 
al skills,  but  federal  job-training  programs 
serve  only  20%  of  those  in  need.  Others 
need  encouragement  to  go  to  college,  but 
soaring  tuition  costs  and  sinking  federal 
grants  are  discouraging  poor  students. 

The  Congress  is  addressing  some  of  these 
many  challenges  facing  children.  With  gov- 
ernment spending  constrained  and  business- 
es facing  tough  competition,  child  poverty 
cannot  be  eradicated  overnight.  But  we  are 
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learning  that  its  worst  effects  on  children 
can  be  alleviated  successfully  and  cost-effec- 
tively, each  dollar  invested  in  prenatal  care 
or  nutrition  for  pregnant  women  saves  an 
estimated  $3  in  medical  costs  during  an  in- 
fant's first  year;  $1  invested  in  Head  Start 
saves  $6  through  lower  costs  of  special  edu- 
cation, public  assistance,  and  crime.  The 
Congress  is  considering  expanding  these 
programs,  as  well  as  supporting  neighbor- 
hood efforts  to  reach  at-risk  mothers 
through  health  education  and  home  serv- 
ices. 

Educating  a  competitive  workforce  for  the 
future  will  require  new  strategies  that  focus 
on  Improving  youth  skills  at  all  levels,  not 
just  encouraging  excellence  at  the  top. 
Some  states  are  already  tackling  the  youth 
employment  problem  through  out-of-school 
remedial  education  and  school-to-work  tran- 
sition programs,  but  these  should  be  com- 
plemented by  measures  to  improve  early 
educational  development. 

Children  have  not  been  a  government  pri- 
ority in  recent  years:  national  defense  and 
the  elderly  each  receive  over  30%  of  the  fed- 
eral budget,  compared  to  just  5%  for  chil- 
dren and  youth,  and  5%  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies. But  children  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
Poor  children  do  not  vote  and  their  parents 
are  rarely  politically  active,  but  parents, 
taxpayers,  employers,  and  legislators  are  re- 
alizing that  America's  children  have  urgent 
needs— and  enormous  potential  well  worth 
investing  In. 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  KEEP  US  AT 
PEACE 


HON.  JON  L  KYL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  40  years, 
the  United  States  has  relied  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  maintain  our  Nation's  security  and  that 
Of  our  allies.  Unless  and  until  we  deploy  an  ef- 
fective strategic  defense,  we  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  rely  solely  on  strategic  offensive 
weapons  as  a  deterrent  to  Soviet  attack. 

Our  nuclear  deterrent,  and  the  testing 
needed  to  ensure  its  credibility,  is  responsible 
for  avoiding  what  we  fear  most— a  nuclear 
war.  It  is  also  responsible  for  avoiding  conven- 
tional world  war  between  the  superpowers  be- 
cause of  the  fear  that  such  a  conflict  might 
escalate  beyond  the  nuclear  threshold. 

On  this  point,  I  commend  to  you  an  editorial 
from  the  March  26,  1989,  edition  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Review  Journal. 
[Prom  the  Las  Vegas  Review  Journal.  Mar. 
26.  1989] 
Nuclear  Weapons  Keep  Us  at  Peace 
The  usual  crowd  converged  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  this  Easter  weekend  to  perform 
the  usual,  prosaic  "peace"  rituals. 

"Give  Peace  a  Chance"  was  your  basic 
theme. 

We're  sure  most  of  these  folks  are  sincere 
in  their  beliefs,  but  in  their  calls  for  peace 
and  disarmament  they  overlook  one  rather 
key  fact;  We  are  at  peace. 

We  are  at  peace  because  those  nuclear 
weapons  the  protesters  want  to  beat  into 
sushi  platters  have  made  general  war  un- 
thinkable. 

It  wasn't  always  thus.  During  the  Korean 
war.  when  the  United  States  enjoyed  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  on  atomic  weapons,  there 
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were  voices  in  the  Pentagon  that  urged 
President  Truman  (and  later  Eisenhower) 
not  to  distinguish  between  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional weapons  and  to  use  them  like  any 
other  machine  of  war.  Both  Tniman  and  Ei- 
senhower mused  about  the  use  of  nuclear 
bombs  and  nuclear  artillery  shells  to  punish 
China  for  its  intervention  in  Korea. 

In  the  end,  the  nuclear  option  in  Korea 
was  firmly  rejected.  Even  at  that  early  date 
in  the  nuclear  age,  it  became  apparent  to 
the  powers  in  Washington  that  there  was 
something  fundamentally  different  about 
weapons  that  could  wreak  such  unimagina- 
ble havoc.  The  difference  was  a  moral  one— 
a  deep-seated,  unconscious  abhorrence  of 
the  things. 

Since  the  Korean  War,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  member  of  the  exclusive  nu- 
clear club  has  seriously  considered  using 
atomic  weapons.  Even  the  Soviet  Union, 
whose  nose  was  being  horribly  bloodied  in 
Afghanistan,  gave  no  indication  of  contem- 
plating the  nuclear  option  there. 

As  terrible  as  these  weapons  are.  they 
have  saved  the  world  from  a  general  confla- 
gration these  four  decades  since  World  War 
II. 

Indeed,  as  John  Mueller,  author  of  "Re- 
treat from  Doomsday:  The  Obsolescence  of 
Major  War. "  points  out,  this  represents  the 
longest  period  without  warfare  between 
major  nations  since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

That's  quite  a  feat  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  bloody  century.  Until  the  advent  of  the 
bomb,  the  world  seemed  locked  into  a  pat- 
tern of  periodic  warfare  on  an  ever-grander, 
ever  more  all-encompassing,  ever-more 
hc&rtlcss  sc&lc 

In  the  decades  after  World  War  II,  Amer- 
ica kept  its  nuclear  shield  strong  because  an 
imperialistic  predator,  the  Soviet  Union, 
was  constantly  on  the  prowl.  But  the  brush- 
fire  wars  that  accompanied  Soviet  empire- 
building  in  the  Third  World  never  escalated 
into  general  war  between  the  superpowers, 
because  always  in  the  background  loomed 
weapons  so  powerful  that  their  use  was  uni- 
versally viewed  as  so  morally  repugnant  as 
to  be  unthinkable.  The  eagerness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  now  negotiate  meaningful 
arms-control  treaties  is  a  direct  result  of 
America's  decision  to  stand  firm— to  keep 
building,  upgrading  and.  yes.  testing  atomic 
weapons. 

Because  of  American  national  resolve,  we 
now  appear  to  be  embarked  on  a  p>eriod  of 
unprecedented  rapprochement  between  the 
superpowers,  of  true  arms  control  and  per- 
haps even  the  democratization  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"Give  Peace  a  Chance"  is  an  empty 
slogan;  'Peace  Through  Strength  "  is  not— it 
Is  a  concept  history  has  proven  true. 

If  the  protesters  at  the  test  site  had  their 
way.  nuclear  stockpiles  would  be  scrapped 
and  the  world  made  safe,  once  again,  for 
general  war.  What  an  unspeakable  tragedy 
that  would  be. 


NUCLEAR  POWERPLANT 
STANDARDIZATION  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  2078,  the  Nuclear  Powerplant 
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Standardization  Act  of  1989.  By  greatty  reduc- 
ing ttie  cost  of  nuclear  powerplant  construc- 
tion, my  legislation  will  again  make  nuclear 
energy  an  important  part  of  our  Nation's 
energy  policy  and  mhII  help  curto  our  growirtg 
over-deperxjertce  on  unreliable,  foreign 
sources  of  o<l-  The  text  of  the  legraiation  fo<- 
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H.R.  2078 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representalir>es    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear 
Powerplant  Standardization  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  r  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  opportunity  for  meaningful  public 
participation  in  the  siting  smd  licensing  of 
nuclear  powerplants  should  be  assured; 

(2)  the  use  of  standardized  designs  will  fa- 
cilitate the  licensing  and  construction  of  nu- 
clear powerplants  and  enhance  the  public 
health  and  safety: 

(3)  a  licensing  process  that  utilizes  stand- 
ardized designs  would  provide  greater  stabil- 
ity to  potential  investors  in  nuclear  power- 
plants  in  a  manner  consistent  with  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  safety  and  the 
common  defense  and  security:  and 

(4)  consistent  with  the  paramount  respon- 
sibility of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety, 
and  recognizing  that  the  elimination  of  aJl 
risk  is  an  unattainable  goal  for  any  energy 
source,  it  is  appropriate  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  consider  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  licensing  process. 

SBC.    L    APPROVAL   OF    STANDARDIZED    DESIGNS 
AND  FACILITY  SITES. 

(a)  Approval  op  Standardized  Disigns  and 
Facility  Srras.— The  Atomic  EInergy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  192  the  following  new 
section: 

-SEC.  IS3.  APPROVAL  UP  STANDARDIZED  DESIGNS 
AND  PACILITY  SITES. 

"a.  DasicM  Approval.— The  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Commission')  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  and  standards  for  the  ap- 
proval of  standardized  designs  for  produc- 
tion and  utilization  facilities  or  discrete  sul>- 
systems  of  such  facilities.  Such  procedures 
shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing  prior  to  issuance  of  a  design  approv- 
al. 

"b.  SrrE  Approval.— 

"(1)   PROCEOURCS   AND   STANDARDS.— The 

Commission  shall  establish  pr(M;edures  and 
Standards  for  the  approval  of  sites  for  pro- 
duction or  utilization  facilities  based  upon 
standardized  designs  approved  under  subsec- 
tion a. 

"(2)  Site  approval  may  precede  license 
APPLICATION.— Such  procedures  and  stand- 
ards shall  allow  for  the  approval  of  a  site 
before  an  application  to  license  a  production 
or  utilization  facility  on  such  site  has  been 
fUed. 

"(3)  HiARiNCs.— Such  procedures  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing. 
In  accordance  with  section  189,  prior  to  issu- 
ance of  a  site  permit. 

"c.  Definition— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'standardized  design'  means  a 
design  for  a  production  or  utilization  facility 
or  a  discrete  subsystem  of  such  a  facility— 

"( 1 )  that  the  Commission  determines  to  t>e 
sufficiently  detailed  and  complete  to  be  ref- 
erenced in  an  application  for  a  combined 
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construction  permit  and  operating  license 
under  section  185:  and 

"(2)  that  Is  usable  for  a  multiple  numl>er 
of  units  or  at  a  multiple  number  of  sites.". 

(b)  Table  or  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2011  prec.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  items  relating  to  chapter  16 
the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  193.  Approval  of  standardized  designs 
and  facility  sites." 

SEC.  4.  COMBINED  (X)NSTRll(TION  PERMIT  AND  OP- 
ERATING LICENSE. 

(a)  Combined  Construction  Permit  and 
Operating  License.— Section  185  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2235) 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  "(1)"  after  the  section  heading: 

(2)  striicing  "Commission"  the  first  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  Commission") ":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  and  in  the  interest  of  encour- 
aging the  use  of  preapproved  nuclear  power- 
plant  designs,  particularly  standardized  de- 
signs, the  Commission  shall  issue  to  an  ap- 
plicant a  license  authorizing  construction 
and  operation  of  a  production  or  utilization 
facility  if  the  application  describes  an  essen- 
tially complete  facility  and  contains  suffi- 
cient information,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Commission,  to  support 
the  issuance  of  such  license,  and  the  Com- 
mission determines  at  the  time  of  issuance 
of  the  license  that  there  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  facility  will  t>e  constructed 
and  will  operate  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  identify  within 
the  license  the  inspections,  tests,  and  analy- 
ses which  shall  be  performed,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance criteria  therefor,  including  accept- 
ance criteria  for  emergency  preparedness, 
which  will  provide  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  facility  will  be  constructed  and  will 
operate  in  accordance  with  the  license. 

"(4)  No  further  license  or  proceeding  to 
authorize  operation  of  such  production  or 
utilization  facility  shall  be  required  by  the 
Commission.". 

(b)  Table  or  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2011  prec.)  (as  previously  amended 
by  sections  3(b)  and  4(b)  of  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  the  item  relating 
to  section  185  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Sec.  185.  Construction  Permits  and  Com- 
bined Construction  Permit  and 
Operating  License.". 


STOP  PRODUCTION  OP  OZONE- 
DESTROYING  CHEMICALS 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1989 

Mr  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  outlined  the  decision  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  add  two 
more  ozone-depleting  chemical  compounds  to 
tfie  Montreal  protocol.  I  applaud  the  EPA  for 
its  actk>n.  and  I  am  pleased  they  are  joining 
us  in  recognizing  that  CFC's  are  not  the  only 
guilty  parties  in  the  steady  and  (xigoing  de- 
struction of  tf>e  Earth's  protective  ozone  layer. 
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I  have  pending  legislation  which  would  put 
an  excise  tax  on  CFC's,  halons,  and  other 
ozone-depleting  chemicals,  including  those 
the  EPA  proposed  to  add  to  the  protocol.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  me  in  taking 
action  to  end  the  production  of  these  chemi- 
cals. 

We  must  phase  out  these  cf>emicals  as 
soon  as  possible.  Reductions  and  bans  show 
good  intentions,  but  they  (ion't  provkje  the  fi- 
r«ncial  incentive  to  the  chemical  industry  to 
bring  safe  alternatives  on  line.  By  making  the 
producers  of  ozone-destroying  compounds 
pay  the  true  environmental  cost,  an  excise  tax 
is  the  quickest  and  most  effective  way  to  get 
the  substitutes  out  of  the  laboratory  and  into 
production. 

The  following  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  explains  the  EPA's  decision  and  what  will 
happen  if  these  compounds  go  unregulated 
and  untaxed. 

U.S.  Seeking  To  Expand  Ban  on  Ozone-De- 
pleting Chemicals— Inclusion  or  Two 
Compounds  in  CPC  Plan  To  Be  Proposed 

(By  Michael  Weisskopf  > 

U.S.  delegates  to  an  international  meeting 
next  week  on  protection  of  the  stratospher- 
ic ozone  layer  plan  to  present  new  evidence 
that  two  popular  industrial  compounds  may 
be  so  destructive  that  their  unrestricted  use 
could  significantly  offset  a  ban  on  ozone-de- 
pleting chlorofluorocarbons  (CPC's). 

The  delegation  will  present  the  evidence 
at  the  first  meeting  of  parties  to  the  Mon- 
treal protocol,  the  1987  treaty  that  obligates 
industrial  nations  to  halve  their  use  of 
CPCs  by  mid-1998.  The  session  in  Helsinlci 
was  called  to  assess  the  treaty  and  prepare 
for  revisions. 

Previously,  CPCs  have  received  all  the 
blame  for  erosion  of  the  ozone  layer,  which 
screens  out  harmful  ultraviolet  radiation. 
CFC  gases,  used  as  refrigerants,  computer 
solvents  and  foam-blowing  agents,  do  not 
break  down  until  they  reach  the  strato- 
sphere, where  they  release  chlorine  that  de- 
stroys ozone. 

The  protocol  does  not  go  into  effect  until 
July,  but  the  United  States  and  the  Europe- 
an Community  already  have  called  for 
stronger  measures  to  ban  the  use  of  CPCs 
by  the  year  2000. 

But  recent  data  compiled  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shows  that  even 
with  a  ban,  the  chlorine  levels  in  the  strato- 
sphere 90  years  from  now  would  quadruple 
those  of  1985  mostly  because  of  two  unregu- 
lated compounds— methyl  chloroform  and 
carlwn  tetrachloride.  According  to  the  EPA, 
their  unrestricted  use  over  that  period  could 
account  for  more  than  half  of  that  total. 

The  chemicals,  both  used  as  solvents  to 
clean  machinery,  act  like  CPCs  in  the  way 
they  release  chlorine  to  the  stratosphere. 

Atmospheric  scientists  reported  last  year 
that  ozone  loss  over  North  America  and 
Europe  has  nearly  doubled  since  1969.  But 
no  one  knows  how  much  chlorine  is  neces- 
sary to  destroy  a  molecule  of  ozone.  The 
natural  background  level  of  chlorine  is  .7 
parts  per  billion  (ppb).  Levels  of  2.7  ppb 
were  measured  in  1985. 

Last  week,  the  EPA  published  a  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register  noting  that  the  upcom- 
ing Helsinki  meeting  was  likely  to  propose 
that  new  chlorine-releasing  chemicals,  spe- 
cifically methyl  chloroform  and  carl>on  tet- 
rachloride, be  included  in  the  protocol. 

The  notice  warned  users  of  the  com- 
pounds that  a  freeze  or  reduction  in  their 
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production  and  consumption  "may  be  forth- 
coming." 

Methyl  chloroform  is  of  greater  concern 
to  the  EPA  because  it  can  substitute  for 
CFCs  used  as  computer  solvents  and  for  sev- 
eral more  toxic  degreasers  that  may  be  re- 
stricted or  banned  in  coming  months.  Some 
analysts  have  predicted  a  huge  growth  in  its 

US€> 

Carbon  tetrachloride  is  used  chiefly  in 
this  country  to  produce  CPCs.  But  the 
Soviet  Union.  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Third 
World  are  believed  to  use  it  as  a  solvent  and 
as  a  component  of  pesticides,  synthetic 
rubber  and  dyes. 

Paul  Cammer.  president  of  the  Halogenat- 
ed  Solvents  Industry  Alliance,  said  that 
carbon  tetrachloride  has  high  ozone-deplet- 
ing potential  and  should  t)e  considered  for 
restriction.  But  he  said  methyl  chloroform, 
which  is  less  depleting,  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  market  as  a  substitute. 

Arjun  Makhijani.  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Energy  and  Environmental  Re- 
search, said  the  EPA  projections  underline 
the  need  for  a  quick  ban  on  both  com- 
pounds and  chided  the  EPA  for  failing  to 
advocate  a  ban. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    JACQUELINE    F. 
McLEAN-'ACCEPTING  THE 

CHALLENGE" 

HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 
in' THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud 
to  be  here  this  afternoon  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
former  colleague  and  a  highly  respected 
public  servant  in  my  home  district  of  Balti- 
more. Councilwoman  Jacqueline  F.  McLean 
has  served  Baltimore's  Second  Councilmanic 
District  since  1983.  During  her  6  years  on  the 
city  council.  Jackie  McLean  has  not  only 
made  a  name  for  herself  within  the  city  coun- 
cil, but  also  as  a  trail-blazing  role  model  for 
any  young  person  interested  in  entering  the 
political  and  business  arenas. 

When  I  first  met  Jackie  McLean  I  realized 
that  she  had  the  potential  to  do  many  good 
things  within  the  city  council.  After  learning 
that  she  had  served  as  an  administrative  assi- 
tant  to  legendary  State  Senator  Verda  Wel- 
come, I  tjegan  to  believe  that  the  citizens  of 
the  second  district  and  all  of  Baltimore  City, 
had  a  council  member  who  was  already  capa- 
ble of  tackling  the  heavy  urban  issues  and 
finding  ways  to  make  everyone's  load  a  lot 
lighter. 

At  the  t)eginning  of  her  second  term,  Jackie 
McLean  was  selected  by  her  council  col- 
leagues to  sen/e  as  vice  president  of  that 
chamber.  In  addition  to  her  duties  as  council 
vice  president,  Jackie  McLean  sits  on  some 
very  influential  committees:  chairperson  of  the 
economic  development  subcommittee,  vice 
chairman  of  the  budget  and  appropriations 
committee,  the  taxation  and  finance  commit- 
tee, and  the  legislative  investigations  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and  other  Members  are 
well  aware,  sen/ice  to  the  public  is  a  very  de- 
manding responsibility  that  often  requires  an 
elected  offrcial  to  display  seemingly  unlimited 
amounts  of  patience  and  perseverance.  Jac- 
queline F.  McLean  has  displayed  these  essen- 
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tial  qualities  and  works  dilligently  with  her  staff 
to  effectively  respond  to  community  concerns 
through  well  planned  legislative  initiatives. 

The  road  to  success  was  not  always  an 
easy  one  for  Jackie  at  first.  After  completing 
her  degree  requirements  from  the  Institute  for 
Computer  Programming  in  Baltimore  City, 
Jackie  McLean  continued  to  pursue  her  career 
in  computers  even  though  many  doors  were 
closed  to  African-American  women  and  other 
minorities  who  possessed  computer  skills  and 
knowledge.  Jackie  was  not  deterred  by  these 
social  realizations.  She  turned  toward  her 
community  and  offered  them  her  know-how  to 
the  schools.  Her  ability  to  rise  alxive  adversity 
and  to  strive  ahead  toward  other  opportunities 
of  helping  others  is  proof  of  her  moral  under- 
pinnings and  courage. 

Jackie  has  succeeded  at  all  her  various  oc- 
cupations including  retail  sales,  government, 
travel,  services,  and  teacher.  Jackie  and  her 
husljand,  James,  dreamed  of  one  day  owning 
their  own  business.  Today,  Four  Seas  and 
Seven  Winds  Travel  is  the  largest  minority- 
owned  travel  servk:e  in  the  country,  employing 
a  total  of  104  persons,  with  offices  in  Balti- 
more. Washington,  DC,  Virginia,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Four  Seas  and  Seven  Winds  travel  serv- 
ice is  a  highly  competent  enterprise  providing 
a  wide  variety  of  travel  services. 

With  all  of  her  activities  Jackie  still  found 
the  time  to  raise  daughter,  Michelle,  and  con- 
tribute her  time  and  talents  to  over  a  dozen 
community-based  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Jacqueline  F.  McLean's  talent 
and  charisma  has  not  gone  unnoticed  within 
the  community.  On  May  24,  1989.  at  6  p.m.. 
Jackie  McLean  will  be  honored  for  her  service 
to  the  community  at  the  11th  Annual  Testimo- 
nial Dinner,  for  the  Urban  Services  Administra- 
tion's Project  Survival  Program.  Project  Sun/iv- 
al  is  a  successful  program  that  gives  neigh- 
borhood kids  an  alternative  to  the  many  pit- 
falls of  the  urban  landscape  with  education 
through  basketball,  an  effort  to  keep  Baltimore 
City  kids  off  the  street  and  off  dope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Project  Survival  could  not 
have  picked  a  better  recipient  than  for  this 
year's  award.  Jacqueline  McLean's  vitae  dem- 
onstrates that  she  is  a  person  who  stands 
ready  and  able  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
the  goals  that  she  has  set  for  herself  and 
move  toward,  not  only  achieving  them,  but 
passing  beyond  her  originally  conceived  plan. 
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The  number  of  persons  incarcerated  in 
Texas  for  drug  offenses  has  increased  by 
more  than  114  percent  since  1980.  Over  65 
percent  of  the  clients  in  the  Texas  Commis- 
sion of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Treatment 
Center  as  of  April  1987.  were  referred  from 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

According  to  the  latest  FBI  figures,  Dallas. 
TX.  a  major  part  of  which  I  represent,  ranked 
eighth  in  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  homi- 
cides in  1988.  Law  enforcement  officials 
blame  this  ranking  on  illegal  drugs,  and 
they're  right. 

The  Anti-Dnjg  Abuse  Act  of  1986  represent- 
ed a  major  commitment  of  natranal  resources 
for  interdiction  at  the  border,  international  dnjg 
control  efforts,  drug  law  enforcement,  as  well 
as  drug  treatrrwnt,  educatk>n  and  research. 
Cor>gress  reinforced  that  commitment  arvj  ex- 
panded those  efforts  with  the  passage  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Amendments  Act  of  1988. 
But  the  effort  must  not  end  here. 
While  the  Bush  administration  budget  marks 
White  House  endorsement  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  it  provkles  only  $105  million  to  the 
men  and  women  fighting  on  the  front  lines  of 
the  war  on  drugs.  Many  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  sponsored  H.R.  705,  the  Anti-Drug 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1989,  to 
fully  fund  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  and  add 
$125  million  in  1989  for  local  and  State  dmg 
enforcement. 

In  Dallas,  in  Houston,  in  San  Antonio,  in  vir- 
tually every  city  in  Texas — and  in  our  Texas 
Department  of  Public  Safety— the  men  and 
women  who  enforce  our  laws  are  underpaid, 
understaffed,  and  underequipped.  To  do  the 
job  we  want  and  expect  them  to.  we  must 
insure  that  those  on  the  front  lines  have  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  the  merchants  of  drugs 
and  the  neighborhood  criminals  they  create. 

I  hope  President  Bush  will  join  us  in  giving 
the  war  on  drugs  the  priority  is  deserves,  not 
just  when  the  drug  abuse  and  drug  crimes  are 
in  the  headlines,  but  also  when  the  quiet  and 
tough  worit  of  funding  the  programs  is  urnJer- 
way. 


WAR  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  ApHl  26,  1989 
Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  drug  abuse  and 
the  illicit  industry  and  crime  it  has  spawned  is 
perhaps  the  most  serious  challenge,  confront- 
ing our  society  today.  Drugs  flow  daily  across 
our  borders— onto  our  streets  and  into  our 
neighborhoods  and  schools.  It  is  estimated 
that  we  intercept  as  little  as  5  percent  of  the 
illicit  drugs  entering  our  country. 

Drugs  cause  crime,  devastate  productivity 
and  kill— as  we  ever  more  frequently  witness, 
not  just  in  this  capital  city,  but  in  most  of  our 
cities  and  increasingly  in  rural  communities. 


A  SUCCESS  STORY  OF  A  SMALL 
MINORITY  BUSINESS 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  26,  1989 
Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  address  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues at  a  time  when  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Small  Business  Committees  are  re- 
viewing the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's [SBA]  proposed  regulations  for  the  new 
Business  (Development  Reform  Act  of  1988. 
commonly  known  as  the  SBA  8(a)  Program. 

As  you  are  aware.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
has  over  the  last  several  years  attempted  to 
revise  and  update  the  SBA  8(a)  Program. 
While  the  need  for  reform  existed,  a  few  iso- 
lated cases  of  blatant  criminal  abuse  of  the 
8(a)  Program  were  constantly  referenced 
during  the  legislative  process  as  justification 
for  change  in  the  legislation.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues even  suggested  that  the  8(a)  Program 
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be  etiminated  altogether  because  of  these 
media  sensational  abuses.  In  my  view,  abuses 
of  the  SBA  8(a)  Program  are  clearty  just  that, 
abuses,  which  must  be  prosecuted  urtder  the 
full  weight  of  the  law.  But  to  assume  that  the 
cnminal  acts  of  a  few  were  caused  by  tf>e 
SBA  8(a)  Program  itself  was  illogical,  unfair, 
arKJ  above  all  punitive  to  the  minonty  business 
community. 

In  truth,  wtut  was  on  trial  duhng  these  de- 
bates was  not  the  8(a)  Program.  Rather,  what 
was  on  trial  was  our  country's  commitment  to 
develop  and  nurture  tf)e  talents  and  creative 
resources  of  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged businesses  to  help  them  access  the 
Federal  marketplace  and  otherwise  fully  par- 
ticipate in  our  ecorwmic  system. 

While  tfie  wisdom  of  Congress'  changes  to 
the  new  8(a)  legislation  is  yet  to  be  tested,  I 
am  here  today  to  share  Mie  story  of  or>e  certi- 
fied 8(a)  company  which  has  quietly,  without 
media  attention,  attempted  to  use  the  rules 
and  guidelir^es  of  ttie  8(a)  Program  as  a 
means  of  achieving  competitiveness  within  the 
Federal  marketplace  as  it  seeks  new  opportu- 
nities in  ttie  private  sector  arni  International 
markets.  This  company  is  Comprehensive 
Technotogies  International.  Inc.  (CTI],  a  Cali- 
fornia corporation  headquartered  in  Chantilly, 
VA. 

I  am  very  proud  of  CTI  because  I  know  first- 
hand the  difficulties  endured  by  its  owners  to 
acfiieve  success  in  the  8(a)  Program.  Too 
often,  tfiere  is  an  assumption  that  8(a)  certifi- 
cation automatically  will  create  sole-source 
contracts  wtien,  in  fact,  tf>e  8(a)  certification 
only  offers  tfie  opportunity  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  accessirig  the  Federal  marketplace.  The 
8<a)  certification  is  not  a  substitute  for  compe- 
tent management,  fiscal  responsibility,  and  a 
corporate  commitnr>ent  to  producing  quality 
products  and  services.  Based  on  CTI's  estab- 
lished track  record  for  excellence,  I  am  confi- 
dent CTI  will  successfully  graduate  from  tfie 
8(a)  Program  as  a  competitive  company  by 
1992  This  is  their  story. 

CTI  was  founded  In  Los  Angeles,  CA,  on 
May  23,  1980,  by  Celestino  M.  Beitran,  Peter 
M.  Ttieobakj,  and  Gregory  D.  Villanueva. 
These  three  young  entrepreneurs— with  back- 
grounds in  engineenng,  economics  and  fi- 
nance, and  architectural  design  respectively- 
had  visions  of  becoming  an  international  de- 
vekjpment  company  dedicated  to  improving 
the  productivity  and  economic  development 
opportunities  of  underprivileged  communities 
in  tfie  United  States  and  Latin  Amenca 
through  technology  transfer  and  public/private 
partnerships.  With  this  corporate  mission.  Mr. 
Beftran  and  Mr.  Tfieobaki  moved  tfieir  families 
from  Los  Angefes  in  U-Haul  trucks  and  trailers 
to  establish  tfieir  international  headquarters  in 
Washington,  DC,  in  August  1980,  while  Mr. 
Villanueva  maintained  CTI's  west  coast  office. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Beltran's  majority  owner- 
ship and  mirxxity/ economic  status,  CTI  re- 
ceived its  SBA  8(a)  certification  in  August 
1981  Nevertheless,  the  early  I980's  were  dif- 
fKutt  years  for  CTI  The  United  States  and 
many  of  our  international  allies  were  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  tfie  worst  economic  reces- 
sions since  ttie  Depression.  CTI's  fiopes  for 
establishing  a  successful  international  devel- 
opment company  evaporated  within  the  stag- 
nant economic  environment.  Despite  their  ef- 
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forts  to  market  tfie  Federal  Government,  It 
was  not  until  March  31.  1983.  that  CTI  re- 
ceived its  first  8(a)  contract  for  $15,000  from 
HUD  to  complement  tfie  firm's  new  commer- 
cial contracts. 

By  the  fall  of  1984,  it  was  apparent  CTI 
could  not  survive  in  the  domestk:  Federal  mar- 
ketplace specializing  in  economic  develop- 
ment services.  CTI  had  to  reevaluate  its  cor- 
(Xirate  direction.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
evaluation,  Mr.  Beitran  presented  a  long-range 
business  strategy  to  SBA  for  redirecting  CTI's 
entrepreneurial  and  management  skills  toward 
tfie  proviskjn  of  professional  services  in  the 
areas  of  logistics,  engineering,  and  information 
systems  with  the  (Department  of  Defense 
[DOD]  as  a  primary  market. 

With  SBA's  approval  of  CTI's  business  plan, 
the  firm  began  its  transition  into  tfie  new  serv- 
ice areas  by  closing  its  architectural  services 
unit  and  executing  a  fhendly.  mutually  agree- 
able buyout  of  Mr.  Villanueva.  This  allowed 
CTI,  which  was  short  on  capital  at  the  time, 
tfie  ability  to  attract,  through  the  sale  of  stock. 
technk::ally  and  managerially  qualified  person- 
nel to  help  spearhead  CTI's  entry  into  new 
service  areas  and  the  DOD  marketplace.  Mr. 
James  D.  FitzHenry.  with  a  strong  background 
in  Navy  logistics  and  the  technical  services  in- 
dustry, joined  CTI  as  a  minority  owner  in  July 
1985. 

By  September  1985,  CTI  had  won  its  first 
DOD  contract  in  program  management  sup- 
port for  NAVSEA's  Battleship  Reactivation 
and  Modernization  Program.  CTI  provided 
technical  and  logistical  support  for  completkjn 
of  tfie  reactivation  of  tfie  U.S.S.  Missouri  and 
subsequently  the  U.S.S.  Wisconsin.  To  add 
depth  to  CTI's  Information  Systems  Diviskjn, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Asay  joined  CTI  as  another  mi- 
nority owner  in  March  1986.  bringing  30  years 
of  experience  in  all  aspects  of  automated  data 
processing  and  software  development. 

Since  its  entry  into  the  DOD  market  in  1 985, 
CTI  has  established  eight  offices  across  the 
United  States  with  its  headquarters  in  Chantil- 
ly, VA.  Its  150-person  staff  has  obtained  a 
reputation  for  quality  service  among  some  of 
our  country's  oiost  prominent  defense  pro- 
grams and  domestic  Federal  agencies.  Most 
importantly.  CTI  lias  built  its  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence by  focusing  on  the  identification  and 
retention  of  highly  motivated  specialists  for 
each  of  its  areas  of  specialization:  engineering 
services,  human  services,  information  serv- 
ices, logistics  engineering  and  management, 
and  product  development  and  sales. 

While  the  path  to  success  is  different  in 
each  firm,  CTI's  success  has  been  based  on 
jxinciples  that  I  think  we  would  all  like  to  see 
emulated  by  other  8(a)  firms  and  small  and 
large  businesses  alike.  CTI  has  always  be- 
lieved that  hiring  the  best  quality  personnel, 
and  then  treating  them  well.  Is  the  best  way  to 
build  a  quality  professional  service  company. 
Indeed.  CTI's  personnel  sets  the  company 
apart  from  ottiers.  The  company's  technical 
staff  IS  recognized  by  clients  for  their  capabil- 
ity and  performance.  CTI's  project  managers 
are  dedk:ated  to  delivering,  on-time  and  on- 
budget.  exactly  wfiat  the  client  ordered.  They 
are  nnainly  responsible  tor  CTI's  track  record 
of  never  having  had  a  dissatisfied  client  nor  a 
cost  overrun.  CTI's  administrative  support  staff 
IS  effk:ient  and  highly  productive,  helping  the 
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company  become  highly  cost  competitive. 
CTI's  executive  staff  is  skilled  and  totally  dedi- 
cated to  doing  what  is  best  for  tfie  overall 
company,  rather  than  what  might  be  best  for 
indivkJual  owners. 

A  second  factor  in  CTI's  success  has  been 
its  dedication  to  sound  fiscal  management. 
CTI  has  built  a  solid  financial  base  from  a  very 
precarious  beginning  by  maintaining  quality 
billing  and  collections  systems,  paying  its  bills 
in  a  timely  fashk>n,  treating  subcontractors 
fairty,  reinvesting  profits  back  into  the  firm, 
and  establishing  and  maintaining  an  impecca- 
ble banking  relationship. 

CTI's  nnotto  should  probably  be  "whatever  it 
takes"  kiecause  a  third  factor  in  their  success 
has  been  a  willingness  to  go  to  whatever 
lengths  are  necessary  to  satisfy  clients  and 
build  a  successful  enterprise.  CTI's  founders 
invested  everything  they  had  to  make  CTI 
successful,  and  this  ideal  has  continued  with 
the  firm's  executive,  administrative,  and  tech- 
nical staffs  giving  all  they  have  to  help  CTI 
become  the  best  firm  it  can  be. 

Finally,  CTI  has  always  believed  in  giving 
back  to  the  community  as  a  means  of  helping 
repay  the  support  the  company  has  received. 
Programs  dedicated  to  youth,  Hispanics, 
women,  education,  and  other  civic  causes 
have  continually  received  CTI  suppiort. 

Under  the  leadership  and  corporate  strate- 
gic direction  of  Mr.  Beitran,  chairman  and 
CEO,  Mr.  Theobald,  chief  operations  officer, 
Mr.  FitzHenry,  senior  vice  president,  and  Mr. 
Asay,  senior  vice  president,  CTI  has  been 
able  to  create  a  corjxirate  culture  around  its 
key  personnel  which  nurtures  excellence,  in- 
novation, and  a  commitment  to  customer  sat- 
isfaction. And.  in  my  opinion,  it  is  this  organi- 
zational expertise  that  will  enable  CTI  to 
achieve  competitiveness  in  a  diversity  of  pro- 
fessional services  and  high  technology  prod- 
ucts for  public  and  private  sector  markets  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view,  CTI  is  only  one  of 
the  vast  majority  of  certified  8(a)  firms  at- 
tempting to  use  the  8(a)  program  as  it  was  in- 
tended. I  commend  CTI  for  its  accomplish- 
ments and  I  look  forward  to  CTI's  successful 
graduation  from  the  8(a)  program  as  a  com- 
petitive company. 
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DESIGNATES  MONTH  OF  MAY  AS 
"NEIGHBORHOOD  WATCH 

MONTH" 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
occasion,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the  efforts 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment in  having  the  month  of  May  designated 
as  "Neighborhood  Watch  Month  "  Crime  has 
affected  all  of  us  in  some  way  during  our  lives. 
A  victim  of  a  crime  feels  angry  and  frustrated, 
and  wonders  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  it 
from  happening  again.  By  learning  about 
crime  prevention  and  by  joining  with  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  starting  neighbortiood 
watch  groups,  can  we  fight  back  against 
crime.  The  declaration  of  May  as   "Neighbor- 
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hood Watch  Month"  would  increase  general 
awareness  of  what  we  as  citizens  can  do  to 
prevent  crime.  Through  citizen  involvement  in 
crime  watch  groups,  we  can  make  our  com- 
munities truly  safe  and  secure. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GUIDO  DAVID 
NARDINI 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1989 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues      the      following      award-winning 
speech  written  by  a  resident  of  my  district, 
Guido  David  Nardini. 

Guide,  a  resident  of  Elmhurst,  IL,  is  the  son 
of  Francesco  and  Gloria  Nardini.  He  is  a  junior 
at  York  High  School  and  wrote  the  speech, 
Preparing  for  America's  Future,  in  response  to 
the  Voce  of  Democracy  Scholarship  Program. 
The  contest  was  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

As  president  of  student  council  in  junior 
high,  as  an  active  singer  and  actor,  and  as  the 
future  copy  editor  of  the  York  High  newspa- 
per, Guido  has  been  an  active  student,  and  a 
credit  to  his  school.  He  says  that  in  college  he 
plans  to  study  anthropology,  genetics,  and  bi- 
ology. We  are  very  proud  of  him. 

His  essay  placed  first  among  all  Illinois  en- 
tries: 

Preparing  for  America's  Future 
When  the  Pilgrims  prepared  to  disembark 
from  the  Maynower  they  drew  up  a  cov- 
enant. Under  the  leadership  of  William 
Bradford  they  combined  themselves  "into  a 
civil  body  politick  "  for  the  "glorie  of  God, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
faith.  •  That  was  1620,  and  they  were  Ameri- 
ca's future. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  agreed  to  draft  a 
document  proclaiming  colonial  independ- 
ence, he  wrote,  "Governments  are  instituted 
among  Men.  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  That  was  1776. 
and  it  was  America's  future. 

When  Harriet  Tubman  escaped  slavery 
and  fled  from  Maryland  to  Philadelphia 
through  the  underground  railroad,  she 
vowed  to  return.  True  to  her  promise,  even 
after  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  passed,  she 
liberated  her  parents  and  some  300  other 
slaves.  That  was  1851,  and  she  was  Ameri- 
ca's future. 

What  is  America's  future?  The  Pilgrims? 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence?  Harriet  Tubman  and  the 
slaves  she  freed?  Yes.  all  of  these  because 
the  ideas  they  represent  still  hold  true 
today:  The  ideas  of  nationalism,  education 
and  creativity. 

What  is  Americas  future?  It  is  the  orderly 
quest  for  knowledge,  or  education:  Jefferson 
knew  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
needed.  He  knew  that  feeling  of  clarity,  of 
law.  and  of  structure  was  needed  to  create  a 
strong  government  that  could  weather  the 
centuries. 

What  is  America's  future?  It  is  the  pride 
held  in  being  American  and  the  trust  the 
Americans  have  towards  one  another,  that 
feeling  of  security,  of  human  bonding.  This 
feeling  was  initiated  with  Harriet  Tubman 
and  the  other  abolitionists  when  they  acted 
against  the  ills  of  the  slaver's  system. 
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What  is  America's  future?  It  is  that  never- 
ending  feeling  of  the  free  spirit.  The  feeling 
of  a  new  leaf  being  turned,  every  turn  we 
make.  That  feeling  that  William  Bradford 
and  the  Pilgrims  felt  when  land  was  sighted 
and  they  knew  they  were  no  longer  bonded 
to  unsuited  precedents  and  a  dated  monar- 
chy. 

How  then  do  we  prepare  for  Americas 
future?  It  is  clear  to  see  that  education  is 
the  most  influential  process  for  future  gen- 
erations. Time  and  time  again  students 
learn  history,  science,  math,  language  skills, 
morals,  and  even  political  and  social  com- 
mentary from  schooling.  The  question  is 
•what  do  we  teach  them?"  Using  education 
as  a  transport,  countless  students  can  be 
taught  nationalism.  They  can  be  taught  ge- 
ography, so  they  know  our  borders;  and  cul- 
tural ethnicity,  so  they  know  what  makes  us 
up.  Millions  of  Americans  on  just  as  many 
streets  can  greet  one  another  with  the  feel- 
ing of  being  bonded  together  through  their 
common  pride  in  their  nation.  That's  what 
they  can  learn,  pride  in  our  flag.  A  mighty 
task,  nationalism  accomplished  by  educa- 
tion. But  what  about  the  third  quality  of 
the  future,  creativity. 

An  adventurous,  creative,  free  spirit 
doesn't  need  to  be  structured  in  school,  nor 
is  it  hindered  there:  in  fact,  it  is  an  inborn, 
innate  belief  that  will  never  change.  No 
matter  what  happens  to  an  American,  he 
will  always  have  his  spirit  of  creativity. 
That  is  the  t)eauty  of  our  country,  the  struc- 
ture it  has.  but  then  the  freedom  it  allows 
us  to  have. 

When  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  elected 
chairperson  to  the  United  Nation's  Human 
Rights  Commission,  she  helped  draft  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  A 
document  securing  certain  rights  as  inalien- 
able to  the  citizens  of  the  world.  That  was 
1946,  and  she  was  America's  future. 

When  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  spoke 
of  his  dream  that  his  "four  little  children 
would  be  judged  not  by  the  color  of  their 
skin,  but  by  the  content  of  their  character", 
he  inspired  the  world.  That  was  1963  and  he 
was  America's  future. 

When  education  teaches  me  the  pride  I 
now  hold  for  my  country,  but  still  allows  my 
spirit  to  run  free.  I  write  an  essay  express- 
ing the  feelings  I  have  towards  the  future  of 
my  country.  That  is  now.  and  I  am  Ameri- 
ca's future. 


LEGAL  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE 
1977  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATIES 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1989 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
House  passed  H.R.  1763,  the  Panama  Canal 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1990,  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  Because  the  bill 
makes  reference  to  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
of  1977,  I  believe  this  is  an  appropriate  time 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
document  outlining  numerous  problems  with 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaties.  If  you  find  these 
facts  as  disturtDing  as  I  do,  I  encourage  you  to 
cosponsor  my  bill.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 47,  expressing  a  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  is  an  illegal  docu- 
ment. 
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Legal  Problems  With  the  1977  Panama 
Canal  Treaties 

Two  treaties  were  signed  by  President 
Carter  and  Panamanian  "Head  of  Govern- 
ment" Omar  Torrijos  in  1977.  The  first  was 
"The  Panama  Canal  Treaty, "  which  was  in- 
tended to  gradually  transfer  control  over 
the  canal  and  the  zone  to  Panama,  culmi- 
nating in  a  final  transfer  of  sovereignty  in 
1999.  The  second  treaty  was  "The  Treaty 
Concerning  the  Permanent  Neutrality  and 
Operation  of  the  Panama  Canal"  (The  Neu- 
trality Treaty),  which  was  intended  to  guar- 
antee the  neutrality  of  the  canal  after  the 
transfer  was  complete. 

1.  CONFLICTING  reservations 

The  text  of  the  treaties  as  signed  was  not 
completely  acceptable  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
which  was  charged  with  ratification  under 
the  Constitution.  In  ratifying  the  treaties, 
several  reservations  were  attached  to  clarify 
the  meaning  which  the  Senate  placed  on 
the  treaties'  provisions  which  were  ratified. 

Chief  among  these  was  the  so-called 
"DeConcini  Reservation,"  introduced  by 
Senator  Dennis  DeConcini  (D-Ariz.).  which 
declared  that  the  United  SUtes'  right  of 
intervention  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of 
the  canal  could  be  exercised  unilaterally, 
without  a  prior  request  by  the  government 
of  Panama  and,  if  necessary,  against  the  op- 
position of  the  government  of  Panama. 

The  DeConcini  Reservation  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Panamanian  negotiators, 
who  inserted  a  three  paragraph  counter-res- 
ervation into  their  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion, asserting  that  it  was  the  understanding 
of  Panama  that  the  DeConcini  Reservation 
did  not  allow  for  unilateral  U.S.  action,  de- 
spite the  clear  intentions  to  the  contrary  ex- 
pressed in  the  Senate  debate. 

This  Panamanian  counter-reservation  was 
never  presented  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote  (as 
required  by  the  Constitution)  and  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  U.S.  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation. Clearly,  the  ratification  was  faulty 
and  the  treaties  are  void. 

2.  ILLEGALITY  UNDER  THE  VIENNA  CONVENTION 

The  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties  (1969)  is  generally  recognized  as 
the  codification  of  the  international  law  of 
treaties.  Under  Article  20.2  of  the  Conven- 
tion, each  reservation  required  the  accept- 
ance of  the  other  party.  Since  neither  reser- 
vation was  accepted  by  the  other  party 
(indeed,  since  they  are  mutually  exclusive) 
there  has  been  no  ratification  under  inter- 
national law. 

3.  NO  TRANSFER  OF  SOVEREIGNTY 

Article  I  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of 
1977  purports  to  terminate  all  previous 
canal  treaties  and  states  "...  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  as  territorial  sovereign.  .  .  ." 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  1977  treaty 
which  explicitly  transfers  sovereignty  from 
the  United  States  back  to  Panama. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1907  conclud- 
ed that  provisions  of  the  1903  treaty  had 
granted  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to 
the  United  States.  Clearly  then,  some  af- 
firmative act  was  required  to  transfer  sover- 
eignty back  to  Panama.  The  abrogation  of 
the  1903  treaty  alone  was  not  sufficient. 
Since  the  rest  of  the  treaties  cannot  be  con- 
structed in  any  way  with  sovereignty  re- 
maining with  the  United  States,  the  treaties 
must  be  void  in  their  entirety. 

4.  IMPROPER  ABROGATION  OF  THE  1903  TREATY 

As  noted  above,  the  1977  treaty  purports 
to  recind  the  provisions  of  the  1903  treaty. 
This  is  improper.  The  clear  intent  of  the 
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frkmers  of  the  Constitution  was  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  to  negotiate  treaties,  which 
would  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  (2/3  vote) 
and  then  become  laws.  Just  like  other  laws, 
which  could  only  be  repealed  through  the 
standard  legislative  process  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

If  a  treaty  could  be  declared  invalid  by  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  without  the 
House  of  Representatives,  then  treaties 
would  not  be  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land" 
as  guaranteed  by  Article  VI.  The  principle  is 
analogous  to  that  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  used  in  1983  to  overturn  the  "legisla- 
tive veto." 

Since  the  House  of  Representatives  never 
approved  legislation  abrogating  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of  1903.  it  remains  in 
force;  and  the  conflicting  language  of  the 
1977  Treaty  is  void. 

S.  IMPROPER  DISPOSAL  OP  U.S.  PROPERTY 

As  noted  above,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
In  1907  found  that  the  Canal  Zone  was  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  Under  Article 
rv.  Section  3.  Clause  2  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. "The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needed  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations respecting  the  Territory  or  other 
Property  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
.  .  ."  Therefore.  U.S.  property  can  only  be 
conveyed  through  the  normal  legislative 
process  (both  Houses  of  Congress). 

On  September  27.  1979.  President  Carter 
signed  into  law  Public  Law  96-70.  The 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979.  the  only  legisla- 
tive vehicle  pertaining  to  the  Canal  Treaties 
which  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Key  provisions  of  this  law  are  Sec. 
1503.  "No  property  of  the  United  States  lo- 
cated in  Panama  may  be  disposed  of  except 
by  law  enacted  by  the  Congress."  and  Sec. 
1504(c),  "the  Panama  Canal.  .  .  .  shall  not 
be  transferred  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 
prior  to  December  31.  1999." 

Under  this  law.  then,  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Zone  still  belong  to  the  United  States 
and  will  continue  to  belong  to  the  United 
States  until  Congress,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, passes  a  law  disposing  of  it.  Provisions 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  to  the  con- 
trary must  be  void. 

8.  NON-RESIDXirr  ALIENS  AS  U.S.  OFFICIALS 

Article  III  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
(1977)  provides  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  four  Panamanians 
to  serve  as  directors  on  the  nine-member 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  the  government 
agency  which  operates  the  canal. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  requires  that  all  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States  must  swear  an 
oath  to  support  the  U.S.  Constitution  (Arti- 
cle VI,  Section  3)  and  may  be  removed  for 
treason  (Article  II,  Section  4). 

These  Constitutional  provisions  clearly  do 
not  allow  for  non-resident  aliens  to  serve  as 
officers  of  the  United  States.  Such  an  alien 
cannot  take  an  oath  to  support  the  United 
States  Constitution  and,  by  definition, 
cannot  commit  treason  against  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  this  provision  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  is  unconstitutional. 

7.  IMPROPER  APPUCATIOII  OP  PANAMANIAN 
CONSTITUTION 

The  Panamanians  had  long  expected  the 
1903  Treaty  to  eventually  be  renegotiated, 
and  made  provision  for  it  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Panama  (1972).  Article  274  provided 
that  "Treaties  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  .  .  .  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
national  plebiscite"  for  ratification.  Accord- 
ingly, the  treaties  signed  by  President 
Carter  and  General  Torrijos  were  submitted 
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to  a  plebiscite  by  Panamanian  Law  33  and 
approved  on  October  23,  1977. 

However,  the  sul>sequent  U,S.  reservations 
and  Panamanian  counter-reservations  (see 
above)  were  never  submitted  to  a  second 
plebiscite.  The  versions  of  the  treaties  rati- 
fied by  the  people  of  Panama  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1977  plebiscite  are  not  the  same  as  the 
versions  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate  in  March  and  April  of  1978:  and  both 
are  different  from  the  versions  ratified  by 
General  Torrijos  in  June  of  1978.  Since  the 
ratification  was  unconstitutional  under  the 
Constitution  of  Panama,  the  treaties  are 
void. 

«.  IMPROPER  SIGNINO  UNDER  PANAMANIAN 
CONSTITUTION 

Article  277  of  the  Constitution  of  Panama 
(1972)  stipulates  that  the  "Head  of  Govern- 
ment," the  Omar  Torrijos,  had  the  power  to 
"direct  foreign  relations,"  while  Article  163 
reserved  to  the  "president  of  the  Republic 
alone"  the  power  to  "enter  into  internation- 
al treaties  and  agreements." 

Despite  this,  the  1977  treaties  were  signed 
by  General  Torrijos,  not  the  President  of 
Panama.  For  this  reason,  the  treaties  are 
void  under  Panamanian  law. 


EQUITY  FOR  SELF-EMPLOYED 
TAXPAYERS 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  99th  (Congress,  193  House  Members 
joined  me  in  cosponsorir>g  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  deduction  for  self-employed  taxpay- 
ers who  purchase  their  own  health  Insurance 
coverage.  That  legislation  became  the  basis 
for  a  provision  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1 986 
which  permitted  a  25-percent  deduction  for  a 
3-year  period.  The  deduction  expires  at  the 
erid  of  1989  and,  with  its  expiration,  the  first 
step  Congress  has  taken  toward  providing 
equity  amor>g  self-employed  taxpayers  in  the 
matter  of  health  lnsurar>ce  deductions  regard- 
less of  their  status  as  sole  proprietors,  part- 
nerships, or  corporations. 

Today  I  introduce  for  myself  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado, 
legislation  that  would  provide  equity  f(x  self- 
employed  taxpayers  by  extending  the  current 
25-percent  deduction  to  1990  and  1991,  ex- 
panding It  to  50  percent  in  1992  and  1993. 
and  finally  reaching  a  goal  of  100-percent  de- 
ductibility of  health  insurance  premiums  in 
1994. 

The  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rent 25-percent  deduction  is  important  to 
farmers,  rarKhers.  and  small  business  owners 
wtK)  <x>nduct  their  businesses  as  sole  propri- 
etors. Their  competltcxs  who  are  organized  as 
corporations  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  full 
deductibility  of  health  Insurance  costs.  The 
same  treatment  should  be  available  to  all  self- 
employed  taxpayers.  This  bill  accomplisfies 
the  equity  that  is  needed  by  phasing  in  full  de- 
ductit>ility  over  a  5-year  period. 

Aside  from  the  important  issue  of  equity, 
high  health  insurance  costs  are  particularly 
troublesome  In  farming  ar>d  ranching,  the  Na- 
tion's most  hazardous  occupations.  High  risks 
translate   into   higher   premiums,   and    many 
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farmers  are  reducing  their  coverage  or  drop- 
ping It  entirely  because  they  cannot  aff(Xd  It. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  growing  more  aware  of 
the  burdens  of  costly  insurance  and  the  needs 
of  the  uninsured,  ttiis  legislation  provides  an 
incentive  to  the  self-employed  to  provide  f(x 
their  own  insurance  needs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
to  provide  equitable  tax  treatment  and  an  in- 
centive toward  adequate  health  care  coverage 
by  cosponsoring  this  bill. 


HONORING  DRILL  TEAM 
WINNERS 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  cheerieaders 
from  two  Houston  area  schools  won  first- 
place  horrars  at  the  annual  Miss  Dance  Drill 
Team  USA  Pageant  In  Los  Angeles  recently, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  them  on  their  victories. 

Klein  Forest  High  School  won  the  large  drill 
team  and  large  dance  awards  while  Klein  Oak 
High  School  won  the  honors  for  prop  drill 
team.  More  than  6,100  contestants  from  30 
States  competed  In  the  pageant,  making  the 
honors  accorded  to  Klein  Forest  and  Klein 
Oak  High  Scfiools  all  the  more  Impressive. 

Each  of  the  winners  received  a  trophy,  a 
rit>tx}n,  and  a  chance  to  travel  to  Tokyo  this 
summer  for  international  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  join  v^th  me  in 
congratulating  Klein  Forest  High  School  and 
Klein  Oak  High  School  on  their  performance 
in  the  competition,  and  in  wishing  them  contin- 
ued success  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 


PUTTING  SAFETY  ON  CAFE 
SKIDS 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  at- 
tached article  from  the  Washington  Times, 
April  20,  1989,  entitled  "Putting  Safety  on 
CAFE  Skids'  in  today's  Congressional 
Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  20, 
1989] 

PtrrriNO  Safety  on  CAPE  Skids 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

In  an  interview  last  Thursday,  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Samuel  Skinner  let  it  be 
known  he  intends  to  be  a  much  more  ag- 
gressive regulator  than  his  Reagan  adminis- 
tration predecessors. 

So  it  was  no  surprise  to  learn  that  on 
Monday  he  asked  President  Bush  to  raise 
the  corporate  average  fuel  economy  (CAFE) 
standard  by  one  mile  per  gallon,  to  27.5. 

During  the  interview,  he  defended  the 
CAFE  law  vigorously:  "The  CAFE  statute  is 
designed  to  force  a  balance  between  fuel 
economy,  feasibility  and  environmental  con- 
siderations." 
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But  the  one  "balancing"  issue  neither  Mr. 
Slcinner  nor  the  CAFE  sUtute  took  into  ac- 
count is  safety— and  the  only  overriding  fact 
about  the  CAFE  rule  is  that  it  kills  people 
by  arbitrarily  forcing  them  to  buy  smaller 
and  more  dangerous  cars. 

By  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
"Bushy"  environmentalists  on  this  issue, 
Mr.  Skinner  is  in  effect  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  another  2,200  to  3,900  people  through 
sales  of  the  1990  model  alone  (over  10  years) 
and  adding  between  11,000  and  19,500  seri- 
ous, non-fatal  injuries. 

That's  the  finding  of  a  careful  1988  study 
by  two  of  Americas  top  regulatory  experts, 
Robert  Crandall  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion and  Professor  John  Graham  of  Har- 
vard University's  Department  of  Health 
Policy  and  Management,  who  conclude. 
"When  safety  considerations  are  Included, 
CAFE  appears  to  be  a  very  costly  social 
policy." 

The  reason  Is  simple:  There  Is  only  one 
way  to  achieve  significant  Increases  In  fuel 
economy  and  that  Is  to  lower  the  weight  of 
the  cars.  To  achieve  the  27.5  mpg  standard, 
the  average  weight  of  the  1990  model  would 
have  to  come  down  by  about  500  pounds. 

The  Highway  Loss  Data  Institute  reports 
that  for  two-door  sedans,  the  average  Injury 
rate  for  small  cars  (average  weight  2.243 
pounds)  Is  nearly  double  that  for  large  cars 
(average  weight  3,535  pounds),  and  34  per- 
cent higher  than  that  for  medium-sized  cars 
(2.768  pounds). 

Based  on  this  data,  Mr.  Crandall  and  Mr. 
Graham  say  that  "the  500-pound  reduction 
in  the  average  weight  .  .  .  that  is  attributa- 
ble to  CAFE  Is  ass<K:lated  with  a  14  to  27 
percent  increase  In  occupant  fatality  risk, " 
or  a  cost  of  from  2.200  to  3,900  lives  and 
11.000  to  19.500  additional  serioiis  Injuries. 

"They  put  a  "cost"  estimate  on  these 
safety  risks:  'At  a  conservative  value  of  $1 
million  per  sUtistlcal  life  and  $20,000  per 
sUtlstlcal  Injury,  the  adverse  safety  effects 
of  CAPE  translate  Into  a  social  cost  of  $2.4 
billion  to  $4.3  billion  over  the  life  of  [the 
current  model  year]  cars."  and  a  "present 
value  of  CAFE'S  safety  costs  equal  $1.9  bil- 
lion to  $3.4  billion."  (See  Uble.) 

But.  during  our  interview  with  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, the  secretary  made  It  clear  that  his  pri- 
mary concern  was  fuel  economy,  "because 
we  have  become  almost  50  percent  depend- 
ent on  foreign  oil." 

Yet  the  Brookings  analysis  points  out  that 
CAFE  would  only  save  about  5-6  percent  of 
the  gasoline  consumed  by  the  affected 
model  years.  At  current  gasoline  prices,  "the 
present  value  of  the  gasoline  saved  by  CAFE 
over  10  years  would  be  ...  $18  billion  to 
$2.2  billion  for  all  [current  domestic  model 
year]  automobiles." 

In  other  words.  CAFE'S  gasoline  savings 
are  lesB  than  the  least  costly  values  assigned 
to  life  and  Injuries  caused! 

Even  so.  the  consumer  will  actually  pay  a 
lot  more,  because  In  order  to  comply  with 
CAFE,  the  cost  of  domestic  cars  on  average 
goes  up  about  $1  billion  for  each  mpg  of 
CAPE  Increase. 

A  1988  analysis  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shows  that  "the  average  cost 
per  gallon  saved  with  CAFE  increase  of  1.5 
mpg  is  $3.71  to  $6.29  .  .  .  with  consumer 
losses  ranging  from  $2,347  billion  to  $4,646 
billion.  Auto-industry  employment  declines 
as  well,  with  from  25.600  to  59.000  auto 
workers  being  put  out  of  work. " 

CAPE  is  now  \inder  serious  court  chal- 
lenge by  the  Washington-based  Competitive 
Enterprise  Institute,  which  Is  charging  that 
the     National     Highway     Transportation 
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Safety  Administration  has  deliberately  con- 
cealed the  negative  safety  effects  of  CAFE 
because  of  the  political  considerations. 

In  fact,  last  September,  the  National 
Safety  Council  wrote  NHYTSA  saying  It 
was  "concerned  that  [CAFE]  may  pose  a 
significant  threat  to  the  safety  of  American 
motorists "  and  went  out  of  their  way  to 
"urge  NHTSA  to  be  forthright  al>out  what 
the  safety  consequences  of  their  fuel  econo- 
my standards  are  likely  to  be." 

NHTSA.  meanwhile.  Is  apparently  in  such 
an  advanced  state  of  schizophrenia  that  it 
has  been  arguing  on  both  sides  of  this  issue 
and  was  unable  to  give  straight  answers 
either  to  the  public  or  to  Mr.  Skinner,  who 
has  now  demonstrated,  on  this  issue  at  least, 
that  he  Is  neither  pro-consumer  nor  pro- 
safety. 
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Let  us  hope  that  in  the  new  age  of  glasnost, 
Soviet  leaders  will  endeavor  to  chartge  their 
priorities. 

I  want  to  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  today  in  this  challenge  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernnf>ent,  and  in  extending  support  to  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  remember  with  them  the 
losses  they  have  suffered. 


GLASNOST— OR  "GAS-NOST"? 


CAFE  COSTS  AND  BENEFITS 

|Ph  moiM  year] 


Amount 


&)StS 


Additional  talalities 


2,200-3.900 


Additional  serious  iniunes - "•    ,,  oYi 


Social  tossts— Present  value  (billons) 
AddWonal    costs    ol    implementation    to 
($3 71-J629  per  uUon  saved)  (billions) 
Benefits;  Gasoline  saved  at  tl  a  gallon  (billnns) 


$1.9-34 

C.4-47 
$18-2.2 


Sources  "Etlects  o(  Fuei  fconomy  Standards  on  Automobile  Saleh  by 
Crandall  and  Gratiam  lournal  of  Law  and  Economics  (forthcoming)  Federal 
Trade  (immissioii  Worlung  Paper  160 


REMEMBERING  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  CHERNOBYL 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  26,  19S9 
Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  dis- 
aster. This  tragedy  not  only  took  the  lives  of 
many  Ukrainians  and  exposed  many  others  to 
harmfully  high  levels  of  radiation,  but  it  poi- 
soned the  water,  land,  and  air  of  Ukraine  and 
much  of  Western  Europe.  The  effects  of  this 
nuclear  accident  on  the  lives  of  Ukrainians  will 
not  be  known  for  years  to  come. 

Ukrainians  around  the  worid  mourn  the  loss 
of  their  loved  ones  today.  This  horrible  trage- 
dy will  live  on.  affecting  individuals  and  fami- 
lies whose  lives  may  be  shortened  consider- 
ably by  the  harmful  health  effects  of  nuclear 
poisoning.  It  is  a  day  that  many  Ukrainian- 
Americans  vnll  remember  the  fear  and  frustra- 
tion they  experienced  in  not  being  able  to 
reach  their  relatives  or  find  out  about  condi- 
tions in  Ukraine. 

It  is  a  day  that  we  remember  the  relaxed 
way  in  which  Soviet  authorities  responded  to 
this  disaster.  When  it  comes  to  Ukraine,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Chernobyl  demonstrated  what  we 
have  seen  all  along— that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  more  interested  in  keeping  an  iron 
hand  over  the  people  of  Ukraine  than  it  is  in 
their  personal  well-being.  It  does  not  cut  cor- 
ners in  maintaining  one  of  the  Soviet  Unton's 
harshest  police  forces  to  quash  any  hint  of 
national  pride  in  Ukraine,  but  it  compromises 
in  hiring  and  training  nuclear  powerplant  build- 
ers and  operators. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  April 
24,  1989,  I  came  across  two  news  stories- 
one  in  the  New  York  Times,  the  other  in  the 
Washington  Post— that  stunned  me.  They 
report  the  acknowledgment  by  high  Commu- 
nist Party  officials  that  poison  gas— not  just 
tear  gas,  but  poison  gas— was  used  against 
demonstrators  in  the  Soviet  Georgian  Repub- 
lic. 

Since  such  news  is  scarcely  credible,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  place  in  the 
Record  those  news  stories  so  our  colleagues 
can  read  tfiem. 

According  to  these  reports  the  army  and  in- 
terior ministry  troops  who  broke  up  the  dem- 
onstration were  equipped  with  poison  gas  to 
use  against  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  may  ask:  How  is  this  possible  in  the 
age  of  glasnost?  A  better  question  might  be— 
should  we  not  be  doing  some  hard  thinking 
about  precisely  what  glasnost  really  means  in 
practice? 

The  fact  that  Soviet  security  forces  are  still 
equipped  with  poison  gas  to  use  against 
Soviet  citizens.  4  years  after  Mr.  Gortjachev 
came  to  power,  suggests  that  he  either 
doesn't  have  the  power  to  control  the  security 
forces,  or— more  probably— that  glasnost 
does  not  now  and  has  never  envisioned 
taking  away  from  the  (Communist  Party  the 
tools  it  needs  to  control  those  it  rules. 

I  believe  the  use  of  poison  gas  against 
Georgians  is  one  of  the  nrKJst  important  stories 
to  come  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
Gorbachev  era.  We  don't  know  all  the  details 
and  perhaps  we  never  will.  But  we  do  know 
that  (a)  poison  gas  was  used  against  demon- 
strators, (b)  the  nature  of  that  gas  has  not 
been  made  known  to  the  Soviet  publk:  and  (c) 
the  victims  of  the  gas  have  not  been  given  an 
antidote  by  authorities. 

I  hope  that  our  Government  learns  all  it  can 
about  this  incredible  event.  This  may  well  be  a 
turning  point  in  the  Gorbachev  era.  He  has  al- 
ready changed  course— or  backed  off.  de- 
pending on  your  point  of  view— on  various 
proposed  economic  changes  that  were  sup- 
posed to  come  with  perestroika.  What  will 
happen  when  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Unkin 
learns  that  glasnost  ends  where  poison  gas 
t>egins? 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record.  "Leader  In  Soviet  Georgia  Says  Gas 
Killed  Some  Prisoners",  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  "Gas  Killed  Georgians,  Party  Leader 
Ck>nfimfis",  from  the  New  York  Times,  both 
published  on  April  24,  1989. 
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Lkadcr  in  Sovirr  Georgia  Says  Gas  Kilued 

SOMKPKOTCSmS 

Tbiusi.  U.S.S.R..  April  24— Soviet  Geor- 
gia's new  Communist  Party  leader  said 
today  that  some  of  the  20  civilians  who  died 
earlier  this  month  in  protests  In  Tbilisi,  the 
capital,  were  killed  by  poison  gas  fired  by 
troops. 

Givi  Gumbaridze  said  the  affair  has 
caused  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  party 
and  has  seriously  harmed  the  process  of 
reform. 

"It  has  been  established  that  tear  gas  was 
used.  And  a  second  type  of  gas  was  also 
used.  There  are  cases  of  poisoning,  and 
some  people  died."  he  told  visiting  foreign 
journalists. 

Soviet  army  and  Interior  Ministry  officials 
and  some  newspapers  have  said  only  tear 
gas  of  the  type  used  in  other  countries  to 
disperse  rioters  was  used  on  April  9.  despite 
statements  to  the  contrary  by  the  Georgian 
Health  Ministry. 

The  remarks  by  Gumbaridze.  who  was  ap- 
pointed after  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Eduard  Shevardnadze  went  to  Tbilisi  to  lead 
an  investigation,  was  the  most  authoritative 
yet  on  the  use  of  poison  gas. 

"There  was  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  the 
party  and  we  do  not  think  that  crisis  is 
over."  he  told  the  reporters  at  the  city's 
party  headquarters.  "There  is  still  a  deficit 
of  trust  by  the  people— this  is  in  no  doubt." 

Gumbaridze.  who  previously  served  as 
Georgia's  KGB  security  police  chief,  re- 
placed Dzhumbar  Patiashvili.  who  stepped 
down  with  the  Soviet  republic's  prime  minis- 
ter and  president  after  the  killings. 

He  was  speaking  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  government  building  on  Tbilisi's 
Rustaveli  Prospekt  where  the  troops,  armed 
with  clubs  and  shovels  and  backed  by  tanks, 
attacked  the  crowd  of  more  than  8.000  dem- 
onstrators calling  for  nationalist  reforms. 

Gumbaridze  said  blame  for  the  heavy- 
handed  treatment  of  the  gathering  lay  with 
a  small  group  within  the  Georgian  Commu- 
nist Party  who  made  the  decision  to  send  in 
the  troops  without  consultation. 

"There  can  be  no  justification  for  the 
tragedy  that  occurred.  You  cannot  talk  to 
people  from  a  position  of  force."  he  de- 
clared, echoing  similar  remarks  by  Shevard- 
nadze. 

Gumbaridze  said  specialists  from  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  had  come  to  help  people  suf- 
fering the  effects  of  the  poisoning.  But 
members  of  an  independent,  officially  sanc- 
tioned commission  set  up  to  Investigate  the 
affair  said  doctors  were  still  unable  to  treat 
gas  victims  or  establish  what  types  of  gas 
were  used. 

"The  first  type  is  normally  used  at  low 
concentration  as  tear  gas.  but  at  high  con- 
centration it  can  be  fatal."  biologist  Malk- 
haz  Zaalishvili  told  reporters  at  the  Geor- 
gian Academy  of  Sciences.  "As  for  the 
second  type,  which  causes  paralysis  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  do  not  know  its  chemical 
composition,  and  [military  authorities]  have 
refused  to  tell  us." 

Fellow  academician  Nino  Dyavakishvili. 
who  is  heading  the  commission's  investiga- 
tion into  the  medical  aspects  of  the  inci- 
dent, said  at  least  60  people  were  still  in  the 
hospital.  He  said  they  were  suffering  effects 
of  the  gas.  including  sharp  headaches,  vom- 
iting, skin  rashes  and  amnesia. 

Other  commission  members  said  there  was 
Incontrovertible  evidence  that  troops  used 
sharpened  shovels  against  the  demonstra- 
tors. 
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Gas  Killed  Gborcians.  Party  Leader 
Confirms 

Tbilisi.  U.S.S.R..  April  24  (AP)-The 
Communist  Party  leader  in  the  Georgian 
Republic  confirmed  today  that  some  of  the 
20  deaths  in  nationalist  demonstrations 
here  this  month  were  caused  by  poison  gas. 

The  leader.  Givl  Gumbaridze.  spoke  to 
some  of  the  first  foreign  correspondents  al- 
lowed into  Georgia  since  the  April  9  demon- 
stration in  Tbilisi,  the  capital  of  the  south- 
em  republic. 

"The  fact  that  gases  were  used  is  the 
truth."  Mr.  Gumbaridze  said.  "Yes.  some 
people  died  from  poisoning." 

At  the  same  time.  Georgians  hospitalized 
with  damage  to  their  central  nervous  sys- 
tems asked  the  Government  today  for  an 
antidote  to  whatever  chemical  soldiers  used 
in  dispersing  the  demonstration. 

LETTER  SENT  TO  GORBACHEV 

Several  dozen  of  the  120  or  so  people  still 
hospitalized  signed  a  letter  to  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  leader,  in  which  they 
appealed  for  an  antidote. 

Nodar  Notadze.  a  literary  scholar  and  one 
of  40  members  of  a  commission  investigat- 
ing the  attack  on  the  protesters,  said  Geor- 
gian representatives  would  take  the  plea  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Communist  Party  Central 
Committee  that  is  to  begin  on  Tuesday  in 
Moscow. 

Nino  Djavakhishvili.  also  on  the  commis- 
sion, said  at  least  700  people  were  injured. 
Iza  Ordzhonikidze.  a  third  commission 
member,  said  600  of  them  were  poisoned. 

Miss  Ordzhonikidze.  a  poet  and  museum 
director,  said  half  of  those  still  hospitalized 
were  children  from  a  contaminated  school 
next  to  the  demonstration  site  who  became 
ill  days  after  the  clash. 

Dr.  Vakhtang  Bochurishvili.  who  teaches 
at  Tbilisi  Medical  School,  said  today.  "It  is  a 
crime  that  the  military  still  will  not  tell  us 
what  substances  were  used." 

SOLDIERS  'LIKE  NAZI  TROOPS' 

Dr.  Bochurishvili  said  the  army  and  Inte- 
rior Ministry  soldiers  who  broke  up  the  pro- 
test "were  like  Nazi  troops,  the  SS." 

On  Saturday,  the  Defense  Ministry  news- 
paper Krasnaya  Zvezda  identified  one 
chemical  used  on  the  protesters  as  an  inca- 
pacitiating  agent  called  cheremukha.  whose 
main  ingredient  is  chloroacetophenone.  A 
Western  military  attache  in  Moscow  said 
the  substance  was  similar  to  tear  gas.  but 
stronger. 

Malkahz  Zaalishvili.  a  molecular  biologist 
on  the  commission,  said  the  gas  becomes 
poisonous  in  high  concentrations.  He  and 
several  other  doctors  said  another  gas  used 
causes  irregular  paralysis  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  memory  loss,  blackouts, 
headaches  and  nausea. 

Mr.  Djavakhishvili.  a  morphologist.  said 
military  officials  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
nerve  gas  was  used.  Miss  Ordzhonikidze  said 
14  of  the  20  people  who  died  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  seriously  beaten  and  were  be- 
lieved killed  by  the  gas.  but  a  decision  would 
await  autopsies. 

'HANDS  ARE  TIED' 

Shota  Gamkrelidze.  a  pharmacologist, 
said  he  wanted  to  help  but  his  hands  were 
tied.  "I  cannot  prescribe  any  psychotropic 
drugs  because  I  don't  know  what  the  chemi- 
cal was  and  what  will  happen  with  these 
drugs,"  he  said. 

No  soldiers  were  reported  to  have  been 
hurt  by  the  gas.  and  doctors  believe  they 
had  taken  an  antidote  they  now  refuse  to 
give  to  the  injured,  Mr.  Gamkrelidze  said. 
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Mr.  Gumbaridze.  a  former  head  of  the 
KGB  in  Georgia,  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
Georgian  party  10  days  ago  replacing 
Dzhumber  Patiashvili.  who  resigned  as 
party  leader  after  accepting  responsibility 
for  the  violence. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARGARET 
MOSELEY 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  STUODS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
April  29,  1989.  residents  of  Cape  Cod  and 
members  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
will  join  together  to  honor  Margaret  Moseley 
of  the  town  of  Barnstable,  MA. 

As  a  long-time  activist  for  peace  and  civil 
liberties,  Margaret  Moseley  has  devoted  her 
life  to  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  injustice.  She  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Boston  chapter  of  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  which 
has  actively  promoted  political  and  economic 
freedom  throughout  the  world  for  many  years. 
On  Saturday,  the  league  will  celebrate  its  74th 
anniversary.  As  founder  of  the  league's  Cape 
Cod  chapter,  Mrs.  Moseley  has  served  as  an 
inspiration  to  its  membership,  which  has 
grown  considerably  in  recent  years. 

In  addition  to  promoting  the  cause  of  world 
peace,  Margaret  Moseley  has  confronted  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  inequality  in  her  own 
community.  She  played  an  important  role  in 
establishing  a  Cape  Cod  branch  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  [NAACP).  She  is  a  founding 
member  of  the  social  responsibility  committee 
of  the  Barnstable  Unitarian  Church,  and  also 
helped  establish  the  community  action  com- 
mittee, a  local  antipoverty  agency  on  Cape 
Cod. 

Over  the  years,  Margaret  Moseley  has 
earned  the  respect,  affection,  and  admiration 
of  those  wfK)  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  her  and  who  share  her  vision  for  a 
world  at  peace.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
with  her  many  fnends  to  honor  her  on  this 
special  day. 


H.R.  1863— A  BILL  TO  RESOLVE 
INEQUITIES  IN  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE  DISPOSAL  FACILITIES 


HON.  TIM  JOHNSON 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  today  to  draw  attention  to  legislation 
I  introduced  earlier  this  month  with  Congress- 
men Ronald  Coleman  and  John  Bryant. 
H.R.  1863  is  intended  to  assure  fair  consider- 
ation of  the  Interests  of  States  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  establishment  of  low-level  radio- 
active waste  disposal  facilities.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  is  a  companion  to  S.  705,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Tom  Daschle,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  resolve  an  inequity  in  the  Radioactive 
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Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980  and  the  1985 
amendments  to  the  act.  While  I  believe  this 
prior  legislation  was  an  important  step  in  the 
disposal  of  State  generated  nuclear  waste  by 
holding  States  responsible  for  the  waste  they 
generate  and  by  encouraging  States  to  enter 
into  compacts  in  order  to  dispose  of  low-level 
waste,  I  also  believe  that  a  cmcial  point  was 
neglected.  That  point  revolves  around  the  fact 
that  a  host  State  can  place  a  low-level  nuclear 
waste  site  on  its  border  without  any  rights  or 
considerations  accorded  to  the  adjacent 
State. 

A  problem  has  already  developed  in  my  dis- 
trict, which  Is  the  entire  State  of  South 
Dakota,  due  to  the  fact  that  Nebraska,  which 
is  a  member  of  the  Central  Interstate  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Compact  is  currently 
reviewing  three  separate  sites  for  the  com- 
pact's waste  disposal  unit  and  each  site  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  borders  of  other  States.  This  fact 
greatly  concerns  South  Dakotans  because 
one  of  the  proposed  sites,  in  Boyd  County, 
NE,  is  a  mere  5  miles  from  South  Dakota. 

This  proposal  has  led  to  great  frustration  in 
the  local  communities,  among  county  resi- 
dents, and  with  tribal  governments  just  north 
of  the  site  in  South  Dakota  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  concerns  are  never  addressed  be- 
cause of  the  simple  fact  that  they  do  not 
reside  in  Nebraska.  A  Nebraska  resident  100 
miles  from  the  proposed  site  has  more  say 
about  the  site  selection  than  a  South  Dakota 
farmer  or  rancher  6  miles  from  the  site,  and 
that  fact  simply  doesn't  make  good  sense. 

I  am  by  no  means  suggesting  that  the  adja- 
cent State  should  hold  a  veto  power  over  site 
selection.  I  am  very  supportive  of  the  compact 
concept,  and  the  possibility  of  an  adjacent 
State  veto  could  render  site  selections  impos- 
sible. However,  I  am  proposing  that  States 
and  nations  within  60  miles  of  a  proposed  site 
should  have  the  same  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  siting  process  as  the  host  State. 
This  means  that  the  adjacent  State  would  re- 
ceive notice  of  the  site  proposal:  it  would  be 
supplied  with  the  appropriate  documentation 
and  studies  both  in  support  of  and  opposed  to 
the  site,  it  would  be  allowed  to  submit  ques- 
tions and  comments  on  the  proposal;  and  it 
would  be  able  to  bring  into  consideration  the 
environmental,  economic,  and  population  ef- 
fects of  the  site  on  the  adjacent  State.  It  is  my 
belief  that  these  are  the  basic  considerations, 
and  the  additional  points  of  consideration  are 
outlined  in  the  legislation. 

State  borders  are  merely  lines  drawn  on  a 
map;  they  do  not  constitute  an  invisible  barrier 
constructed  to  keep  problems  from  bordering 
States  out.  Ground  water  sources  such  as 
aquifers  often  extend  into  a  multi-state  area, 
and  the  wind  and  weather  are  not  contained 
by  State  borders;  yet  we  are  treating  this 
waste  disposal  site  as  though  the  possible 
negative  effects,  whether  environmental,  such 
as  ground  water  contamination,  or  economic, 
such  as  businesses  avoiding  this  area  be- 
cause of  the  site,  would  stop  at  the  border. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  these  negative  effects 
would  not  stop  at  the  trorder.  In  this  scenario, 
South  Dakota  could  be  more  severely  impact- 
ed by  negative  complications  than  Nebraska. 
For  that  reason.  South  Dakota  and  other 
States  affected  by  the  siting  of  a  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  dump  deserve  a  say  in  the 
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site  selection  process;  South  Dakota  and 
other  States  deserve  to  have  certain  basic 
rights  when  it  comes  to  disposing  of  nuclear 
waste  near  their  biorders. 

This  is  not  merely  an  incident  isolated  in 
South  Dakota.  Instead,  it  is  an  issue  that 
could  potentially  effect  every  State  in  the 
Nation.  The  bill  I  have  introduced  helps  to  re- 
solve this  problem  by  allowing  adjacent  States 
and  nations,  within  60  miles  of  a  proposed 
site,  to  be  formally  involved  in  the  site  selec- 
tion process  and  thus  have  its  voice  heard. 

The  South  Dakotans  in  this  region  of  the 
State  are  upset  that  they  have  no  voice. 
These  people  have  stood  together  to  make 
their  complaints  about  this  Nebraska  site 
known,  yet  is  has  done  little  good  because 
there  is  no  formal  role  for  them.  H.R.  1863 
would  create  a  forum  for  all  affected  people. 
While  many  of  these  South  Dakotans  have 
fears  about  the  environmental  and  economic 
effects  of  this  dump  being  placed  in  their 
backyards,  they  are  most  distressed  by  the 
fact  that  they  can  play  no  significant  role  in 
site  selection.  These  South  Dakotans  are  not 
antinuclear  activists  or  radicals,  they  are  solid 
citizens  such  as  farmers  and  ranchers,  owners 
of  small  businesses,  representatives  of  county 
and  tribal  governments,  and  members  of  t>oth 
political  parties.  These  people  are  merely  con- 
cerned about  their  future  and  their  livelihood, 
and  they  want  to  be  heard  when  Nebraska 
chooses  to  site  a  low-level  nuclear  waste 
dump  5  miles  away.  I  believe  these  people 
and  the  State  of  South  Dakota  deserve  to  be 
formal  participants  in  the  site  selection  proc- 
ess since  the  proposed  site  is  within  60  miles 
of  the  border. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
importance  of  this  legislation  to  their  own 
States.  Our  constituents  deserve  to  have  a 
voice  on  an  issue  of  such  great  importance  as 
this.  This  is  an  issue  of  national  importance, 
and  I  believe  we  will  only  encounter  greater 
problems  stemming  from  this  oversight  unless 
we  act  now  to  give  adjacent  States  the  right 
to  be  formal  participants  in  the  site  selection 
process.  Environmental  accidents  and  eco- 
nomic impact,  like  the  wind  and  the  water,  do 
not  respect  State  boundaries,  and  for  that 
reason,  we  must  enact  this  legislation  to 
assure  that  the  interests  of  States  within  60 
miles  of  a  proposed  low-level  radioactive 
waste  disposal  facility  receive  fair  consider- 
ation. 
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level  of  attainment  never  before  achieved  by 
the  Logan  High  School  basketball  organiza- 
tion. This  come-from-t)ehind  team  overcame 
obstacle  and  tradition  by  careful  application  of 
talent,  determination,  and  self-confidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  join  with  me  in  saluting  the  par- 
ents, teachers,  students,  and  most  notably  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  Logan  girts  basket- 
ball team. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  honor  the  young 
women  and  their  coaches  who  have  done  so 
much  to  instill  pride  and  community  spirit  in 
the  great  city  of  Logan,  OH:  Ralph  Taylor, 
head  coach;  Jim  Myers,  assistant  coach: 
Hariey  Williams,  reserve  coach;  and  Logan 
Lady  Chiefs  team  members  Julie  Huggins, 
Kandy  Columber,  Lori  Brown,  April  Wright, 
Wendy  Jones,  Nikki  Justice,  Jenny  McAllister, 
Steph  Conner,  Heather  Skiver,  Katie  Smith, 
Courtney  Snipes,  and  Tiffany  Ogg. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOGAN  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GIRLS  BASKETBALL 
TEAM 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an 
honor  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the  success 
of  the  Logan  High  School  girls  basketball 
team.  The  Logan  Lady  Chiefs  have  just  fin- 
ished a  basketball  season  unprecedented  in 
Logan  High  School  sports.  This  group  of  dedi- 
cated individuals  is  Ohio's  Cinderella  team. 
With  just  two  seniors  on  the  team,  they 
reached  the  regional  level  of  competition;  a 


JUDGE  WILLIAM  J.  NEALON 
HONORED 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  jurist  and  a 
good  friend.  Judge  William  J.  Nealon,  who  is 
being  honored  by  the  Wilkes-Barre  Law  and 
Library  Association  at  the  annual  Law  Day 
Dinner  on  Sunday,  April  30. 

William  J.  Nealon  was  educated  in  the 
Scranton  public  schools  before  he  earned  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  Villanova  University 
and  his  law  degree  from  Catholic  University. 
He  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  bar  in  1951. 
In  less  than  1 0  years,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Lackawanna  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
then  elected  for  a  full  10-year  term  in  1961. 
On  December  15,  1962,  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  appointed  Judge  Nealon  to  become 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania.  Judge  Nealon  became  chief 
judge  in  1 976. 

In  my  20  years  of  practicing  law,  I  have  had 
the  occasion  to  appear  before  Federal  district 
courts  in  many  States  and  every  district  court 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  can  honestly  state  that 
Judge  Nealon  was  the  best-equipped,  funda- 
mentally most  fair,  and  essentially  finest  Fed- 
eral judge  I  ever  appeared  before.  He  is  testa- 
ment to  the  concept  that  excellence  can 
emerge  from  the  political  system.  A  Democrat- 
ic county  chairman,  he  was  politically  astute, 
but  never  let  his  ideology  interfere  with  his  dis- 
pensation of  justice. 

Judge  Nealon's  respect  among  his  peers  is 
clear  from  the  many  awards  he  has  received 
over  the  years:  Outstanding  Federal  trial  judge 
from  the  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica, 1  of  the  50  distinguished  Pennsylvanians 
from  the  William  Penn  Committee  of  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Alumni  Achievement  Award  from  Catholic 
University,  and  numerous  awards  for  his  out- 
standing public  service.  Judge  Nealon  has 
served  on  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton,  Lackawanna  Junior  Col- 
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lege,  St.  Michael's  School  for  Boys,  and  has 
served  his  community  through  a  wide  variety 
of  organizations. 

Smce  Judge  tMealon  took  senior  judge 
status  this  past  January,  the  middle  district  of 
Pennsylvania  will  greatly  miss  his  careful  de- 
liberation and  wisdom.  I  commend  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Law  and  Library  Association  for  tfieir 
decision  to  horxx  Judge  l^ealon  at  this  year's 
Law  Day  Dinner. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


UMI 


HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

or  nx>RiDA 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the  visit 
of  President  Bush  In  my  district  and  other  offi- 
cial business  in  Fkxida.  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  the  votes  occumng  today  in  the 
emergerKy  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

However.  I  wanted  to  make  my  position  on 
this  legislation  clear.  In  esser>ce.  while  I 
strongly  supported  the  tMll's  funding  for  veter- 
ans medical  care  arxj  benefits.  I  took  objec- 
tion to  the  procedures  which  were  utilized  to 
consider  this  legislation. 

I  opposed  the  "king  of  the  hill"  rule  report- 
ed to  govern  amendments  on  thie  sup>plemer>- 
tal.  in  my  mind,  such  rules  evoke  gimmickry  in 
legislative  procedure.  Or>e  must  ask  'why"  we 
report  such  rules  to  take  the  place  of  our 
normal  rules  of  procedure  adopted  at  the  be- 
girming  of  each  Congress.  I  suspect  that  facili- 
tation of  the  legislation  process  is  not  the  sole 
motivation. 

I  also  opposed  the  Foley  amef>dment  wtuch 
sought  to  offset  supplemental  increases  with 
an  across-the-board  decrease  in  other  current 
year  appropriations  To  me,  the  Foley  amend- 
ment represented  congressional  budgetmak- 
ing  at  Its  worst. 

Across-tt>e-t>oard  decreases  do  r>ot  mean 
equally  shared  sacnfice.  Instead.  wf>en  tfwy 
are  implemented,  especially  in  the  middle  of  a 
fiscal  year,  budget  cuts  may  unfairly  hit  marry 
worthy  ar>d  supportable  programs.  It  is  not 
tough  budget  decistonrifaking — instead  it  is  a 
furxjamental  abandonrr>ent  of  tt)e  congres- 
sional power  and  responsibility  over  the 
pursestrings. 

Altogether,  I  woukj  hope  that  our  handling 
of  imp)ortant  funding  for  veterans'  medical 
care  will  take  place  In  a  legislatively  arvj  fis- 
cally responsible  matter.  I  know  deeply  and  di- 
rectly ttie  need  of  American  veterans  for  med- 
ical care.  I  know  there  is  a  dire  need  for  more 
furxJing  ar>d  there  is  no  one  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  is  irKxe  supportive  of 
this  need  ttran  I. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am  confronted  daily  with 
devastating  reports  of  tt>e  effects  of  this  fund- 
ing shortfall  Our  committee  has  hek)  a  series 
of  heanngs  on  VA  staff  reductions,  bed  clos- 
ings, service  termination,  inadequate  equip- 
ment replacement,  and  the  shortage  of  medi- 
cal supplies. 

The  S340  million  in  supplemental  moneys 
wW  mean  that  those  veterans  In  need  of  qual- 
ity health  care  will  be  treated.  This  Is  not  ex- 
cessive sperxjing,  but  needed  spernjirtg  r>ec- 
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essary  to  meet  very  real  and  current  demands 
on  \be  veterans'  nr>edical  care  system. 

In  this  regard,  tf>e  VA  budget  has  been  a 
model  of  fiscal  restraint  over  the  last  decade 
wtien  the  budgets  of  many  other  Federal  pro- 
grams have  grown  enormously.  For  example. 
Federal  outlays  for  veterans'  berrefits  and 
services  have  IrKreased  by  a  ratk)  of  only  3  to 
1  since  1950,  wtrereas  spending  for  educa- 
tion, training,  employment  and  social  services 
lias  increased  144  to  1  during  tfrat  time 
period. 

While  funding  for  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  has  fallen  behind  inflation  sir>ce 
1985,  experxjitures  for  Medicakj  have  in- 
creased by  55  percent,  and  Medicare  by  32 
percent.  Tf>e  figure  I  firxl  most  disturbing  is 
that  since  1980  Xtw  VA  medical  budget  has 
been  IrKreased  by  $400  million,  but  Inpatient 
hospital  stays  have  Increased  by  7  percent, 
outpatient  t>y  29  percent,  arid  VA  paid  nursing 
home  care  by  63  percent. 

I  feel  ttiat  ttte  VA  budget  has  been  a  victim 
of,  rather  than  a  culprit  in,  our  present  deficit 
crisis  and  I  twiieve  veterans  have  taken  their 
fair  share  of  t)udget  cuts.  For  ttris  reason.  It  Is 
my  twpe  that  tf>e  necessary  procedural  and 
substantive  matters  can  be  resolved  ar>d  that 
the  House  will  move  strartly  to  enact  a  supple- 
mental measure  which  will  address  the  vital 
needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 


April  26,  1989 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAOUL  WALLEN- 
BERG ON  THE  44TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  HIS  DISAPPEARANCE 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1989 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg, an  bonoraiy  citizen  of  tf>e  United  States, 
in  fact,  one  of  only  two  honorary  citizens  of 
ttie  United  States,  was  a  great  man.  On  Satur- 
day. January  14.  1989.  many  of  us  gathered  In 
his  twmeland.  Stockholm.  Sweden,  to  mark 
ttie  opening  of  the  44th  anniversary  of  his  dis- 
appearance. At  ttiat  time,  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Tom  Lantos,  of  California,  deliv- 
ered a  speech  ttrat  should  be  read  by  all.  This 
speech  was  given  without  notes  and  came 
straight  from  Mr.  Lantos'  heart  and  memory. 

Tom  Lantos  and  his  woruJertuI  wife  An- 
nette suffered  through  ttiose  desperate  years 
In  Hungary  as  it  was  first  being  occupied  by 
ttie  Germans  and  then  by  the  Russians. 
Durirrg  this  occupatk>n.  countless  millions  lost 
their  lives  to  persecution,  torture,  and  murder. 
Ttieir  strength  having  been  built  arxJ  tested  at 
this  time  of  great  devastation  has  given  them 
tt>e  drive  for  freedom  that  all  Amencans 
stK>ukl  have.  I  trope  all  readers  of  this 
Record  will  read  this  speech,  remember  the 
circumstances  ttrat  inspired  it,  and  rememtier 
ttie  Lantos  for  ttre  work  ttiat  ttiey  have  done 
to  promote  freedom. 
Tribute  to  Raoul  Wallenberg  oi»  the  44th 

Anniversary  of 'His  Disappearance 
(By  Congressman  Tom  Lantos.  Storkyrkan 

Cathedral.  Stockholm.  Sweden.  Jan.   14. 

1989) 

We  are  here  to  say  thanks— thanks  to 
Raoul  Wallenl}erg.  to  his  family,  to  his 
friends   and   to   his   collalx)rators.   We   are 


here  to  remember  Maj.  Van  Dardell,  his 
mother,  who  devoted  her  life  to  litreratlng 
her  son.  We  are  here  to  thank  Nina  Lager- 
gren.  his  sister,  for  giving  her  life  to  this 
enormous  cause.  We  are  here  to  say  thanks 
to  Raoul's  friend.  Ambassador  Per  Anger, 
who  was  his  collat>orator  in  Budapest  during 
those  dark  days  of  the  Nazi  nightmare  and 
who  has  continued  his  indefatigable  work 
on  t>ehalf  of  Raoul.  And  I  am  here  to  thank 
my  wife.  Annette,  who  has  done  all  of  the 
work  while  I  have  received  all  the  credit. 

When  we  t>egan  our  work  for  Raoul.  we 
had  two  goals:  one  was  to  free  him,  and  we 
have  not  yet  achieved  that  goal.  The  second 
was  to  make  Raoul  Wallent>erg's  life  and  ac- 
complishments penetrate  the  consciousness 
of  mankind.  In  large  measure,  we  have 
achieved  the  second  goal.  There  are  squares 
and  museums  and  libraries  and  high  schools 
and  l>oulevards  all  over  the  world  that  carry 
the  proud  name  of  Raoul  Wallenl>erg. 
Through  the  works  of  my  friends  in  Con- 
gress and  through  the  support  of  President 
Reagan,  Raoul  Wallent>erg  l>ecame  the 
second  honorary  citizen  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  And  tomorrow,  in  Buda- 
pest, where  Raoul  did  his  heroic  work,  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  I  will  l>e 
paying  tribute  to  him  at  the  magnificent 
new  statue  made  of  Swedish  marble. 

What  did  he  do?  Why  do  we  pay  tribute  to 
him  today?  He  went  to  Hungary  at  the 
height  of  the  Nazi  terror  to  interpose  his 
own  young  txxly  between  the  Nazi  war  ma- 
chine and  the  persecuted,  unarmed  thou- 
sands. When  he  arrived  in  Budapest,  the 
Jews  of  the  countryside  had  already  l>een 
taken  to  Auschwitz  where  most  perished. 
But  it  was  Raoul's  presence  in  the  city  of 
Budapest  which  delayed  the  wagons  long 
enough  so  that  some  100.000  people  sur- 
vived that  holocaust.  It  is  on  their  l>ehalf 
and  on  their  children's  t)ehalf  and  on  their 
grandchildren's  trehalf  that  Annette  and  I 
say.  "thank  you.  Raoul." 

Raoul  needed  collal>orators.  He  found  a 
few  of  those  collalrorators  in  the  Swedish 
Legation  in  Budapest,  and  the  most  remark- 
able and  outstanding  was  Per  Anger.  But 
without  other  collaborators.  Raoul  would 
not  have  succeeded.  Many  of  those  other 
collat>orators  are  not  with  us  anymore.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  them  lie  in  American  and 
British  military  cemeteries  on  the  Norman- 
dy (reaches  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  All 
Raoul  could  do  was  to  delay  and  postpone 
but  it  was  the  courage  and  the  heroism  of 
those  magnificent  men— British  and  Canadi- 
an and  American  and  the  free  French  and 
all  the  others— who  brought  Raoul's  dream 
of  saving  innocent  lives  to  reality.  It  is  with 
immense  pride  and  gratitude  that  I  share 
this  occasion  with  my  friend,  one  of  those 
heroes.  Congressman  Sam  Gibbons  of  Flori- 
da, who  parachuted  into  Normandy  with 
the  first  wave  on  D-Day. 

Raoul  Wallentrerg  brought  more  fame  to 
Sweden  than  all  the  industrialists  and  bank- 
ers and  prime  ministers  of  this  century.  It  is 
trecause  of  Raoul's  name  that  Sweden  is 
honored  throughout  the  world.  Because 
Raoul  Wallentrerg  made  central  in  his  life 
what  nations  are  gradually  Ireginning  to 
make  central  in  their  lives— the  fight  for 
human  rights. 

Raoul  taught  us  two  things.  Raoul  taught 
us  that  a  single  individual  committed  to  an 
idea  can  achieve  miracles,  and  Raoul  taught 
us  that  human  rights  are  indivisible:  that  it 
is  not  enough  just  to  be  concerned  with  our 
own  human  rights.  As  Catholics  or  Protes- 
tants or  Jews  or  Swedes  or  Americans  or 
Whites  or  Blacks,  the  only  relevant  concern 
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for  human  righte  that  deserves  respect  is 
the  concern  that  transcends  religion  and 
race  and  color  and  creed  and  national 
origin.  He  did  not  go  to  Budapest  in  1944  to 
save  Lutheran  Swedes.  He  went  there  to 
save  Hungarian  Jews,  with  whom  he  had 
nothing  In  conunon.  except  his  common  hu- 
manity. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  not  only  fought  evil, 
but  he  also  fought  indifference,  and  indif- 
ference Is  the  twin  of  evil.  Those  who  kill 
are  murderers  but  those  who  stand  by  and 
do  nothing  in  the  face  of  murder  share  a 
complicity  in  crime.  Those  who  are  terror- 
IsU  and  kill  are  criminals,  but  those  who 
shelter  and  expedite  terrorism  are  in  com- 
plicity with  the  crime.  Raoul's  message  was 
clear  and  loud.  We  had  to  fight  evil,  but  just 
as  hard  we  have  to  fight  indifference. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  the  two  men 
honored  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes.  with  honorary  American  Citizen- 
ship—Sir Winston  Churchill  and  Wallen- 
berg—represented the  two  great  ideals  of 
our  society:  Churchill,  the  champion  of 
freedom,  and  Wallenberg,  the  champion  of 
human  rights.  I  suspect,  as  time  goes  on.  the 
scope,  the  heroism,  and  the  depth  of  these 
two  giants  will  increasingly  penetrate  the 
globe  for  generations  to  come. 

Does  Raoul  Wallenberg  live?  There  are 
two  answers.  Yes.  I  believe  he  lives  and  yes, 
our  work  must  go  on  so  that  he  may  be  free 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  yesterday  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Sweden  Mr  Ingvar  Carlsson  per- 
sonally, to  reopen  the  Wallenberg  case  with 
Soviet  President  Gorbachev  and  with  the 
utmost  urgency  and  with  a  new  message. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Wallenberg 
issue  was  viewed  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
confrontational  issue.  Those  days  are  over. 
The  criminals  who  arrested  people,  incarcer- 
ated people,  who  kept  them  prisoners  for 
decades,  are  gone.  Mr.  Gorbachev  was  a 
child  when  Raoul  Wallenberg  was  arrested 
on  January  17.  1945.  and  he  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent man  who  really  understands.  But  the 
greatest  achievement  of  Glasnost  will  be 
Glasnost  cum  Wallenberg. 

The  second  answer  to  the  question.  "Does 
Wallenberg  live?."  is  an  easy  one.  He  Is  more 
alive  than  any  of  us.  He  is  more  alive  than 
any  of  us  because  of  what  he  has  done.  He 
not  only  saved  lives,  but  he  has  touched  the 
lives  of  all  who  can  understand  the  story  of 
his  heroism  and  dedication.  So.  he  lives! 

Wallenberg  is  the  inspiration  behind  an 
organization  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States— the  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Caucus.  It  is  totally  non-partisan.  It  is  led 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats  and  it  has 
one  single  goal:  to  make  Wallenberg's  mes- 
sage a  reality  globally.  The  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus  fighU  for  himian 
rights,  wherever  human  rights  are  abused. 
It  has  heard  Wallenberg's  teaching,  that 
human  rights  are  Indivisible. 

So  the  United  States  Congress,  through 
its  Human  Rights  Caucus,  fights  for  the 
righte  of  Christians  and  Jews  to  practice 
their  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  fighte 
for  the  righte  of  Tibetans  to  retain  their 
culture  and  religion  in  Tibet.  It  fighte  for 
the  righte  of  ethnic  Hungarians  to  preserve 
their  culture  in  Transylvania.  It  fighte  for 
the  righte  of  the  Baha'i  in  Iran,  so  that  the 
Ayatollah  cannot  succeed  in  crushing  that 
peaceful,  gentle  group.  It  fighte  for  the 
righte  of  blacks  in  South  Africa  and  opposes 
the  primitive  and  insane  notion  that  pig- 
mentation determines  our  station  in  life. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  long  after  all  of  us 
in  this  magnificent  church  are  gone,  Raoul 
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Wallenberg  wiU  live  on.  He  will  be  alive  as 
long  as  there  Is  a  single  decent  human  being 
on  earth  who  understands  Raoul's  be- 
seeching that  we  are  our  brothers'  and  our 
sisters'  keeper. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIANS  PETITION 
FOR  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1989 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
massive  broad-based  movement  calling  for 
true  religious  freedom  has  been  growing  in 
Czechoslovakia  over  the  last  couple  of  years. 
Beginning  in  December  1987.  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Czechoslovakians  began  signing 
a  petition  to  their  government  asking  for  "sep- 
aration of  church  and  state,  from  which  would 
follow  that  the  state  will  not  involve  itself  in 
tt>e  organization  and  activity  of  the  church." 
Although  the  petition  drive  was  initiated  by  the 
Catholic  community  and  the  Thirty-one-Point 
Petition  focused  on  the  needs  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  document  has  become  a  focal 
point  in  the  cry  for  religious  freedom  for  all. 
Latest  reports  indicate  that  over  700.000 
Czechoslovakians— believers  of  all  faiths  and 
rronbelievers— have  affixed  their  names  to  the 
petition. 

The  boldness  of  the  signers  has  been  a  wit- 
ness to  thousands  woridwkJe  and  many  in  our 
own  country  who  have  joined  in  solidarity  with 
the  religious  t>elievers  in  Czechoslovakia.  In 
fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  15.  demonstrators 
from  several  different  Catholic  and  human 
rights  organizations  marched  to  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  Embassy  here  in  Washington.  As 
their  signs  so  appropriately  stated  "Religious 
freedom  is  not  a  political  issue,  it  is  a  human 
issue."  Last  week.  Mr.  Speaker.  60  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  sent  a  letter 
to  Miroslav  Houstecky,  Ambassador  of 
Czechoslovakia,  calling  upon  his  Government 
to  comply  with  the  petition  for  religious  free- 
dom. 

As  Father  John  O'Connor,  assigned  to  the 
Washington  Catholic  Archdiocese,  reminded 
those  demonstrating  at  the  embassy  of  the 
words  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  "the  lack  of  reli- 
gious liberty  [in  a  country]  is  one  index  of  pov- 
erty and  underdevelopment,  for  the  denial  of 
the  right  of  religious  freedom  impoverishes  the 
human  person  and  the  nation  as  much  as,  if 
not  more  than,  the  deprivation  of  material 
goods." 

The  lives  of  women  and  men,  such  as  Au- 
gustin  Navratil.  have  been  severely  restricted 
through  harassment,  physical  abuse  and  invol- 
untary confinement  in  psychiatric  hospitals. 
Thankfully,  Mr.  Navratil  was  recently  released 
from  a  psychiatric  hospital  following  numerous 
inquiries  made  on  his  behalf.  Having  written 
the  Thirty-one  Point  Petition,  Navratil  has 
spent  countless  hours  distributing  copies  of  it 
and  obtaining  signatures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  requests  outlined  in  the 
petition  are  the  essentials  of  religious  liberty. 
Among  the  provisions  are  demands: 

That  the  State  cease  Interfering  in  the 
nomination  of  parish  prleste  and  leave  all 
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organizational  matters  to  the  Church  hier- 
archy; 

That  religious  Instruction  take  place  out- 
side State  schools,  on  church  property; 

That  the  needs  of  the  faithful  for  reli- 
gious literature  be  fully  provided  for;  that 
the  founding  of  religious  publishing  houses 
under  the  direction  of  Church  representa- 
tives l>e  allowed: 

The  return  of  confiscated  Church  buUd- 
ings: 

The  complete  rehabilitation  ...  of  unlaw- 
fully convicted  prleste,  monks,  and  active  re- 
ligious laymen; 

An  end  to  discrimination  against  practic- 
ing Christians  In  workplaces,  and  alwve  all. 
In  academia. 

The  Czechoslovakian  authorities  have 
budged  only  on  a  couple  of  items  important  to 
the  believers:  churches  may  now  offer  reli- 
gious courses  for  the  children  and  500  nuns 
were  granted  permission  to  t>e  trained  as 
nurses  ar>d  work  only  in  frames  for  senior  citi- 
zens and  centers  for  the  incurably  sick  and 
handicapped. 

With  9.5  million— out  of  a  population  of  15 
million— Catholics  in  Czechoslovakia,  10  of 
the  1 3  dioceses  do  not  have  a  resident  t)ishop 
because  for  decades  the  state  has  rejected 
the  appointments  made  by  the  Vatican.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  need  for  parish  priests  is  grave. 
Furthermore,  the  primate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Czechoslovakia,  Cardinal 
Frantisek  Tomasek,  has  beconf>e  increasingly 
vocal  in  defense  of  bask:  human  rights  and 
calling  for  a  dialog  between  the  Government 
and  human  rights  activists  connected  with  the 
Charter  77  group.  Clearty,  the  movement  for 
the  defense  of  human  rights  is  growing  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  encourage  this  indig- 
erKHJS  human  rights  movement  and  join  in  the 
demands  made  through  tt)e  Thirty-one  Point 
Petition,  the  bold  words  of  Cardinal  Tomasek 
and  the  protests  of  fellow  Americans.  The 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  have  endured  and 
suffered  long  enough.  The  religious  t»elievers 
should  be  spared  the  harassment  and  con- 
finement, and  permitted  to  freely  administer 
their  churches  and  institutions.  Their  cry  for 
religious  liberty  is  our  call  to  arms— I  thank  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sending  the  letter 
to  Ambassador  Houstecky  and  calling  upon 
the  Czechoslovakian  officials  to  adhere  to  the 

points  raised  in  the  petitron. 


WASHINGTON  WRESTLES  WITH 
DRUGS  AND  MURDER 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1989 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  at- 
tached article  from  thte  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
April  16.  1989,  entitled  •Washington  Wrestles 
With  Drugs  and  Murder"  in  today's  Congres- 
sional Record. 
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(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Apr.  16. 

1989] 

Washington  Wrbstlks  With  Drugs  and 

MnROBR 

(By  Thomas  J.  Brazaitis) 

Washington.— Ernie  Blakenship  of  Hills- 
boro.  O..  had  been  in  Washington  only  a  few 
hours  when  he  saw  the  first  dead  body— or 
at  least  he  assumed  it  was  a  dead  body.  It 
was.  after  all,  lying  motionless,  covered  with 
a  blanket  half  a  dozen  blocks  from  Blaken- 
ship's  hotel. 

With  his  wife  and  son  in  tow,  Blakenship 
continued  on  a  sightseeing  tour  of  the  cap- 
ital. Outside  the  newly  refurbished  Union 
Station.  Blakenship  saw  several  police  cars. 
Taking  a  closer  look,  he  saw  another  stone- 
cold  body  draped  with  a  blanket. 

"We'd  read  about  all  the  murders,  but  we 
never  expected  to  see  any."  Blakenship  said 
"it's  scary  as  hell." 

Blakenship  told  the  story  to  his  congress- 
man. Rep.  Bob  McEwen.  R-6.  of  Hillsboro. 
who  repeated  it  the  next  morning  in  a 
speech  on  the  House  floor,  complaining  of 
"the  humiliation,  the  embarrassment  to  the 
free  world  and  to  the  United  States." 

Commenting  on  the  District  of  Columbia's 
14  years  of  limited  home  rule.  McEwen  said. 
"It  is  time  we  recognize  this  experiment  has 
not  only  been  a  failure,  it  has  been  a  disas- 
ter." He  said  it  was  time  for  Congress  to 
consider  taking  back  the  reins  of  Washing- 
ton government. 

Such  suggestions  have  been  heard  with 
regularity  on  Capitol  Hill  lately  as  the  Dis- 
trict's drug  related  crime  wave  goes  on  una- 
bated. President  Bush  himself  was  said  to  be 
considering  calling  out  the  National  Guard 
to  restore  order.  He  settled  instead  for  an 
$80  million  federal  crackdown  announced 
last  week  by  drug  czar  William  Bennett. 

Citizens  of  the  capital,  where  street  crime 
has  become  the  No.  1  topic  of  conversation, 
were  not  overly  optimistic  that  the  extra 
prison  cells  and  additional  drug  agents  that 
Bennett  promised  would  put  much  of  a  dent 
in  the  city's  multimillion  dollar  drug  trade 
or  In  the  escalating  murder  rate. 

At  lunch  one  day  last  week,  a  lobbyist  who 
lives  in  the  city  suggested  to  Rep.  Tom 
Bliley  Jr..  R-Va..  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  subcommittee,  that  if  the  city 
couldn't  handle  the  drug  mobsters,  the  fed- 
eral government  should  go  after  them. 
"Wyatt  Earp  did  it."  he  added. 

"Yeah. "  said  Bliley.  sagely,  "but  Wyatt 
Earp  wasn't  going  up  against  Uzis  and  AK- 
47s." 

So  far.  the  federal  government  has  resist- 
ed armed  intervention,  fearing  the  imagery 
of  a  capital  patrolled  by  combat-clad 
Guardsmen  in  jeeps. 

Blakenship  was  grateful  to  get  back  to  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  Hillsboro  (population 
6.000).  still  shaking  his  head  in  disbelief 
over  what  he  had  seen  in  the  capital.  Wash- 
ington, he  said,  "should  be  the  No.  1  in  the 
nation." 

Actually,  there  are  two  Washingtons— the 
one  portrayed  in  the  civics  books  that  the 
tourists  come  to  see  and  the  one  where  drug 
lords  duel  to  the  death  to  settle  territorial 
disputes. 

Because  the  two  rarely  converge.  Blaken- 
ship's  experience  is  not  all  typical.  Most 
tourists  never  see  a  hint  of  the  bloodshed 
that  has  earned  the  city  the  title  of 
"murder  capital."  Tourism  appears  not  to 
have  suffered  so  far. 

In  the  neighborhoods  away  from  the  pris- 
tine monuments,  gleaming  office  buildings 
and  pricy  hotels.  Washington,  a  city-state  of 
630.000  people,  is  besieged  by  homelessness. 
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drugs  and  crime— but  then  so  are  all  big 
cities  in  America. 

The  difference  is  that  as  the  capital,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  is  home  to  thousands 
of  reporters  from  across  the  country  and 
around  the  world.  Their  stories  have  depict- 
ed Washington  as  the  sister  city  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah. 

"I  don't  rememt>er  your  stories  on  Detroit 
when  it  was  the  murder  capital."  City  Coun- 
cil President  David  Clarke  chided  reporters 
last  week.  But  the  contrast  between  the 
heights  of  Washington's  wealth  and  power 
and  the  depths  of  its  poverty  and  violence 
has  proven  irresistible  to  the  news  media. 

"Washington.  D.C.— a  city  seized  by 
panic."  said  a  headline  in  the  E^conomist  of 
London.  "Drug  War  Leaves  Hundreds  Dead 
Near  White  House."  screamed  the  Manila 
Times.  Dozens  of  papers  have  done  or  are 
doing  stories  like  this  one  with  the  theme  of 
the  "Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

The  local  media  fall  over  each  other  in 
the  rush  to  tell  the  latest  horror  stories 
from  the  mean  streets  of  D.C.  Pictures  of 
bloody  corpses  are  a  regular  feature  of  the 
city's  newspapers  and  TV  news.  One  station 
runs  a  nightly  half-hour  crime  report  titled, 
"City  Under  Siege  " 

There  is.  of  course,  a  factual  foundation 
for  the  sometimes  hysterical  reporting.  At 
the  moment,  Washington,  D.C,  capital  of 
the  United  States  and.  some  say.  of  the 
western  world,  is  the  nation's  letuler  in  per 
capita  murders.  With  142  killings  as  of  last 
Friday,  including  four  that  day  alone,  the 
district  is  well  ahead  of  the  pace  of  last 
year's  record  372  murders. 

Another  reason  the  media  have  made 
Washington's  crime  problem  a  punching 
bag  is  the  conduct  of  Mayor  Marion  Barry, 
who  himself  is  under  investigation  for  asso- 
ciating with  a  suspected  cocaine  dealer. 
Barry  is  widely  rumored  to  be  a  drug  user 
himself,  an  allegation  he  flatly  denies.  He 
furnished  results  of  a  urine  test  to  prove  it. 

Barry's  on-the-job  bungling— he  was  off  at 
the  Super  Bowl  in  sunny  California,  for  in- 
stance, the  winter  the  city  couldn't  cope 
with  a  snow  storm— his  widely  reported  wo- 
manizing and,  above  all,  his  presence  in  a 
hotel  room  when  the  police  arrived  to  inves- 
tigate an  alleged  drug  deal,  have  weakened 
Barry's  standing  in  the  conununity  and 
before  the  congressional  committees  to 
whom  he  must  answer. 

Barry,  a  dashiki-wearing.  gun-packing  rad- 
ical in  the  1960s,  was  elected  mayor  as  a  re- 
former 11  years  ago.  In  the  early  years,  he 
was  credited  with  getting  the  city's  finances 
in  order  and  with  cleaning  up  city  govern- 
ment. Lately,  however,  his  administration  is 
being  descril>ed  as  the  most  corrupt  and 
inept  in  the  country. 

Barry,  who  is  black,  was  elected  with  the 
backing  of  the  city's  30%  whites.  Now.  how- 
ever, he  blames  his  downfall  on  racism, 
fueled  by  relentlessly  negative  reporting  of 
his  administration.  He  says  the  Washington 
Post  in  particular  has  gone  after  him  with  a 
venegeance  not  seen  since  the  Watergate 
days,  when  the  paper  exposed  the  scandal 
that  forced  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  to 
resign. 

Bob  Boyd,  a  member  of  the  D.C.  school 
board  and  an  early  backer  of  Barry's,  said 
he  now  thinks  the  mayor's  credibility  and 
with  it  his  effectiveness  have  hit  t>ottom. 

"His  time  has  passed."  said  Boyd,  a  white 
who  has  been  elected  twice  in  a  predomi- 
nantly black  district.  "A  kind  of  Chappa- 
quiddick  syndrome  has  set  in  and  I  don't  see 
how  he  can  regain  the  upper  hand.  Whether 
he  can  get  elected  again  is  immaterial— he 
has  stopped  being  an  effective  mayor." 
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Bennett  made  that  clear  at  his  news  con- 
ference last  week  by  excluding  Barry  and 
going  out  of  his  way  to  criticize  the  mayor's 
handling  of  the  city's  crime  problems.  "The 
plain  fact  is  that  for  too  long  and  in  too 
many  respects  the  D.C.  government  has 
failed  to  serve  its  citizens."  Bennett  said. 

But  not  everyone  blames  Barry  for  the 
failure  to  stop  drug-related  killings.  Boyd, 
for  one.  said:  "The  mayor's  taken  a  little  bit 
of  an  unfair  rap  for  the  drug  violence.  We 
happen  to  be  in  the  middle  of  an  Al  Capone- 
like  drug  gang  war." 

Clarke,  the  council  president  and  a  poten- 
tial Barry  rival  in  next  year's  city  election, 
also  doesn't  blame  Barry  for  not  solving  a 
problem  that  appears  not  to  have  a  solution. 
Clarke  said  not  only  Washington  but  all 
cities  are  going  to  have  to  think  of  some 
new  ideas  to  deal  with  drug-related  crime 
because  the  old  ideas  aren't  working. 

Most  drug  dealers  and  users.  Clarke  said, 
have  lost  all  concept  of  the  future. 

"They  don"t  respond  to  positive  thoughts 
of  the  future,  such  as  hopes,  aspirations  or 
dreams,""  Clarke  said,  '"and  they  don't  re- 
spond to  negative  concepts,  such  as  fear  of 
incarceration  and  fear  of  death.  All  they 
care  about  is  the  present  and  the  profits  as- 
sociated with  it." 

Clarke  said  it  is  wrong  to  make  Washing- 
ton the  scapegoat  for  the  drug  problem,  be- 
cause drugs  are  a  national  problem  that  cry 
out  for  national  solutions.  He  said  Bennett's 
crackdown  on  drug-related  crime  in  Wash- 
ington would  be  wasted  if  it  diverts  atten- 
tion from  the  need  to  deal  with  broader  as- 
pects of  the  problem,  such  as  relations  with 
countries  that  produce  drugs  and  stopping 
the  flow  of  drugs  across  U.S.  borders. 

"The  mayor  has  pointed  out  the  killings 
have  been  targeted  killings."  Clarke  said.  "It 
is  no  more  dangerous  for  tourists  to  come 
here  than  say  to  New  "york.  Chicago.  San 
Francisco  or  even  Los  Angeles.  This  is  not 
what  one  congressman  spoke  of  as  blood 
ruiining  in  the  streets  of  some  Third  World 
capital."" 

Barry  assured  members  of  a  National 
Press  Club  audience  recently  that  they  were 
safe  downtown  and  that  their  readers  in 
other  U.S.  cities  should  not  fear  coming  to 
Washington.  He  said  the  murders  were  con- 
fined to  outlying  neighborhoods  where  the 
Tourmobile  never  ventures. 

In  fact,  the  District  is  divided  like  Beirut 
by  a  Green  Line— in  this  case.  Rock  Creek 
Park.  To  the  highlands  of  the  northwest  are 
the  white  and  affluent  black  neighborhoods, 
largely  untouched  by  violent  crime.  To  the 
east  are  the  black  neighborhoods,  the  poor- 
est of  which  are  infested  with  drugs  and  the 
crime  they  breed. 

Barry  accuses  the  more  affluent  neighbor- 
hoods of  fueling  the  drug  economy  by 
buying  drugs  from  inner-city  dealers  and  by 
accepting  cash  payments  for  cars  and  other 
luxury  items  purchased  by  dealers. 

Police  claim  they  made  46.000  drug-relat- 
ed arrests  over  the  last  2^h  years,  about  two 
every  hour,  around  the  clock.  But  because 
the  court  system  is  backlogged  and  there  is 
a  long  waiting  list  for  the  11.000  jail  cells, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  those  arrested 
spend  any  time  behind  bars. 

To  relieve  overcrowding  in  the  prisons 
here  (prisoners  recently  set  a  cellblock  on 
fire  to  protest  conditions)  some  D.C.  con- 
victs are  housed  in  prisons  as  far  away  as 
the  state  of  Washington.  But  residents 
grimly  joke  that  the  revolving  door  of  jus- 
tice in  D.C.  would  put  Jack  the  Ripper  him- 
self back  on  the  street  within  24  hours. 
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The  focus  on  Washington's  murder  rate 
has  diverted  attention  from  other  pressing 
problems  in  the  "other  Washington. "  One 
in  five  D.C.  residents  lives  in  poverty.  Six  of 
every  10  births  are  to  single  women.  The 
infant  mortality  rate  is  double  that  of  the 
nation's.  Life  expectancy  for  blacks  is  eight 
years  less  than  for  whites. 

Barry  has  added  thousands  of  people  to 
the  city  payroll— stuffing  more  then  48,000 
workers  into  39,000  jobs  as  one  council  critic 
put  it— and  Clarke,  for  one,  forecasts  a  fiscal 
crisis  soon. 

Despite  all  his  troubles,  Barry's  hold  on 
the  mayor's  job  seems  secure,  mainly  be- 
cause no  one  of  stature  has  emerged  to  chal- 
lenge him.  A  former  school  board  member  is 
leading  a  drive  to  get  Jesse  Jackson,  twice 
unsuccessful  presidential  aspirant,  to  run 
for  mayor,  but  Jackson  says  he  won't  run 
against  Barry,  a  longtime  friend. 

Mary  Jane  DePrank,  a  leader  of  the  state- 
hood-for-D.C.  movement,  said  that  effort 
has  been  set  back  substantially  by  the  bad 
publicity  the  city  has  been  getting.  Some 
members  of  Congress  are  calling  for  a  move 
in  the  other  direction  to  strip  the  District  of 
its  limited  home  rule. 

■It's  still  outrageous  that  630,000  Ameri- 
cans don't  have  voting  represention  In  Con- 
gress," DePrank  said.  "That's  what  we 
fought  a  revolution  for  In  this  country." 

For  the  moment,  however,  another  kind 
of  war  is  going  on  in  the  capital.  Even  with 
federal  reinforcements  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  District's  overburdened  policy,  the  out- 
come Is  in  doubt. 


SALUTE  TO  ERIE  COUNTY'S 
SENIOR  COMPANION  VOLUN- 
TEERS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful federally  supported  efforts,  through 
ACTION,  to  encourage  volunteerism  is  the 
Senior  Companion  Program,  where  low- 
income  elderly  persons,  age  60  and  older, 
provide  a  variety  of  services  primarily  for  frail, 
elderly  people. 

One  example  of  that  success  is  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Buffalo,  NY  area,  which  is  in  its 
13th  year  and  is  currently  administered  by 
Child  and  Family  Services.  Major  funding 
sources  are  the  United  Way  of  Erie  County, 
the  Erie  County  Department  of  Senior  Serv- 
ices, and  ACTION. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  Miss  Mildred  M.  Huff, 
director  of  the  Senior  Companion  Program  of 
Erie  County,  who  provided  me  a  brief  summa- 
ry of  the  various  ways  it  is  meeting  the  special 
needs  of  the  elderly  in  the  Buffalo  area. 

At  thlB  point  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
share  this  informative  report  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

SiatiOR  Companion  Program  of  Erie 
County 

In  1976,  the  Senior  Companion  Program 
of  Erie  County  was  established.  Child  and 
Pamlly  Services  (a  nonprofit  agency)  has 
been  the  program's  sponsorer  since  1983.  It 
is  a  component  of  the  Federal  ACTION 
Agency,  along  with  other  volunteer  pro- 
grams such  as  RSVP,  Poster  Grandparente, 
and  VISTA.  Punds  are  also  received  from 
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Erie  County's  Department  of  Senior  Serv- 
ices and  United  Way. 

The  program  has  four  different  compo- 
nent of  volunteer  service:  One,  home  care 
for  homebound  clients,  two,  service  in  insti- 
tutional settings,'  three,  service  in  senior 
centers,  and  four  and  Acute  Care  Discharge 
Plan.  The  home  care  for  homebound  client 
comprises  the  largest  component. 

Clients  are  primarily  frail,  elderly  people, 
but  can  include  persons  25  and  over.  The 
most  common  reasons  for  senior  companion 
placement  are  the  clients'  isolation  and/or 
inability  to  carry  out  dally  activities  due  to 
limited  mobility,  blindness,  or  weakness  re- 
lated to  illness  (heart,  kidney,  mild  confu- 
sion, lung  problems  and  physical  deteriora- 
tion of  the  body).  However,  the  Senior  Com- 
panion Program  also  provides  respite  for 
family  members  who  are  providing  care  for 
an  elderly  member.  Senior  Companions  help 
clients  in  a  variety  of  ways,  depending  on 
the  client's  needs. 

The  second  largest  component  of  the 
Senior  Companion  Program  is  service  In  In- 
stitutional settings,  acute  care  hospitals  and 
mental  health  facility.  These  senior  com- 
panions provide  social  stimulation  for  frail 
elderly  clients,  when  staff  may  not  be  able 
to  do  so  because  of  time  restrictions.  At  one 
acute  care  facility,  senior  companions  con- 
duct a  recreation  hour  for  patients  awaiting 
nursing  home  placement.  The  senior  com- 
panions' efforts  have  been  praised  by  hospi- 
tal staff  as  a  means  of  preventing  mental 
deterioration  In  these  patients. 

The  Senior  Companion  Program  of  Erie 
County,  with  the  cooperation  of  Coordinat- 
ed Care  Management  Corp.,  began  place- 
ment of  senior  companion  volunteers  at  Sis- 
ters Hospital  in  January  1984. 

THE  ACUTE  CARE  DISCHARGE  PLAN 

Many  acute  care  patients,  and  particularly 
elderly  patients,  remain  in  the  hospital  for 
an  unnecessarily  long  time  because  support 
services  (such  as  Meals-On-Wheels.  Visiting 
Nurses,  or  Aide  Service)  cannot  be  provided 
immediately.  ACDP  reduces  these  excess 
days  providing  a  senior  companion  (short 
term)  who  returns  home  with  the  dis- 
charged patient,  and  remains  until  other 
services  are  in  place  and/or  the  patient  re- 
covers adequately  (usually  about  6-8  weeks). 

The  program  presently  includes  twenty- 
one  volunteer  stations  throughout  Erie 
County.  ACTION  mandates  that  80  percent 
of  senior  companion  placements  must  be 
within  the  city  limits  of  Buffalo,  due  to  the 
demographic  distribution  of  frail  elderly. 

The  program  provides  benefits  for  persons 
60  years  and  older.  The  senior  companions 
receive  additional  income— a  stipend  of 
$2.20  per  hour— as  well  as  purposeful  activi- 
ty, while  the  frail  clients  gain  a  one-on-one 
relationship  with  a  caring  individual.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  program  receives  more  refer- 
rals than  can  be  served.  Referrals  from  the 
suburbs  surrounding  Buffalo  are  particular- 
ly Increasing:  as  the  suburban  population 
grows,  we  see  the  need  to  open  Senior  Com- 
panion Program  Stations  to  provide  serv- 
ices. In  addition,  the  ACDP  program  could 
be  expanded  to  meet  an  anticipated  need  for 
home  service. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  program  expan- 
sion, but  due  to  funds,  the  Senior  Compan- 
ion Program  has  a  budget  limitation  to  pro- 
vide stipends  for  70  volunteers.  A  large 
number  of  elderly  Individuals  are  placed  on 
our  waiting  list. 

Private  sectors  are  encouraged  to  help  us 
meet  the  frail  elderly  population  needs  by 
donating  funds  to  cover  the  stipend  and 
mileage  for  additional  volunteers. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Senior  Companion  Program  of  Erie  (Dounty  for 
its  record  of  community  service  and  wish  it 
continued  success. 

Most  importantly,  I  would  like  to  thank  and 
congratulate  the  scores  of  volunteers  who  are 
responsible  for  this  success  and  for  bringing 
comfort  and  companionship  to  a  very  needy 
segment  of  our  community. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  active 
and  retired  senior  companion  volunteers  in 
Erie  County  who  will  be  cited  in  the  near 
future  at  the  annual  volunteer  recognition  day. 

During  1988  alorte,  this  group  provided 
more  than  75,000  hours  of  service  to  368  cli- 
ents in  the  Buffalo  area. 

Senior  Companion  Volunteers  Active  List 
1989 
Adams,  Mildred. 
Adams,  Percy,  Jr. 
Alessi.  Anthony. 
Alston,  Alice. 
Anderson,  Abbie. 
Anthony,  Francis. 
Arnold,  Felicia. 
Bacote,  AUie. 
Bates,  Wessie. 
Brown,  Ida. 
Buchanan,  Nettie. 
Bulter,  Marguerite. 
Button.  Katherine. 
Canty,  Emma. 
Ciesla,  Lucille. 
Clarke,  Mary. 
Crawford,  Ruth. 
Dorobiala,  Sophia. 
Edler,  Earlene. 
Floyd,  Catherine. 
Gals,  Harriette. 
Graham.  Laura. 
Green.  Josephine. 
Griffin.  Ruby. 
Hale,  Kenneth. 
Hamblet,  Hal. 
Harlan,  Mary. 
Harris,  Vivian. 
Hayes,  Virginia. 
Hennings,  Johnnie  Mae. 
Hudson,  Juanlta. 
Hurrle,  Ann. 
Ingram,  Jimmie. 
Jarmuz,  William. 
Jones,  Cora. 
Knox,  Grace. 
Koch,  Ruth  M. 
Kotowicz,  Josephine. 
Long,  Mamie  B. 
Machnica.  Betty. 
Manuel,  Allee. 
Marable,  Eva. 
McClure,  Kathleen. 
McNichol,  Rene. 
Milligan.  Edward. 
Mitchell,  Willie  Mae. 
Monk,  Ruth. 
Nance,  Louise. 
Nowak,  George. 
Pennington,  David. 
Perkins,  Ernestine. 
Plleri,  Carrie. 
Porter,  Erma. 
Robbins,  William. 
Roble.  Helen. 
Ross,  Inez. 
Schumpert,  Berline. 
Scillia,  Angeline. 
Thomas,  Isabel. 
Walker.  Viola. 
Wendley,  Gene. 
WUliams,  Chester. 
Wyatt.  Mabel  E. 
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Zabinskl,  John. 

Senior  Companion  VoLtnrrxxxs  RrmtKxs 

1980 
Andrews,  Malva. 
Harris.  Edythe. 
Kantowski,  Rose. 
McCullough.  Naomi. 
McLeod.  Bertha. 
McCadden.  Loretta. 
Quinones.  Adela. 
Tench,  Eugenie. 
Tolson,  Carrie. 
Ward,  George. 
Weiss.  Dorothy. 


LEGISLATION  TO  RESTORE 
SOME  ORDER  FOR  SETTING 
RATE  INCREASES  IN  CABLE 
SERVICH 


UMI 


HON.  LEWIS  F.  PAYNE,  JR. 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  26.  1989 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  restore  some 
order  to  the  system  of  settirtg  rate  irx:reases 
for  baste  cable  service. 

SirKe  passage  of  the  Cable  Communica- 
tions Policy  Act  of  1984,  which  effectively  de- 
regulated the  cable  Industry,  basic  cable  serv- 
ice rates  in  three  of  the  largest  cable  commu- 
nities in  my  district  have  hsen  an  average  of 
83  percent  During  the  same  period  of  time, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  18.4  percent. 

This  disparity  is  unacceptable  by  any  stand- 
ards. The  cable  industry  is  plainly  operating  as 
an  unregulated  morKipoly,  taking  advantage  of 
its  freedom  to  raise  rates  and  its  relative,  and 
sometimes  absolute,  lack  of  competition. 
Complaints  by  consumers  in  my  district  have 
been  met  with  a  "take  it  or  leave  it"  response 
from  cable  operations.  And  since  relatively 
few  signals  can  t>e  received  off-the-air  in 
tfiese  communities,  consumers  have  t)een 
forced  to  accept  each  rate  hike  with  rw  com- 
parable alterruitive. 

My  district  is  largely  rural,  where  tfie  aver- 
age household  Income  is  $16,632  per  year. 
Many  of  these  lr>dividuals  are  on  fixed  in- 
comes arxj  soon  will  not  t>e  able  to  afford 
basic  cable  service  If  tfie  cost  continues  to 
spiral. 

The  legislation  I  propose  will  require  a  cable 
operator  to  obtain  tfie  approval  of  tfie  fran- 
chising autlxxity  prior  to  putting  Into  effect  any 
rate  increase  for  t>asic  catile  service  which  is 
greater  ttian  5  percent  or  tfie  percentage  in- 
crease In  tfie  Consumer  Price  Index  for  tfie 
previous  year. 

Rising  basic  cable  rates  are  very  much  a 
problem  for  subscribers  In  large  metropolitan 
areas  as  well,  where  competition  is  supposed 
to  be  a  restraining  factor.  We  have  received 
correspondence  from  New  York  Oty  Mayor 
Koch  Indicating  tfiat  the  cost  for  basic  cable 
service  for  some  subscnbers  In  New  York  City 
fias  Increased  by  as  much  as  74  percent 
since  passage  of  tfie  Cable  Communications 
Policy  Act  According  to  a  nationwide  study, 
basic  cable  service  rates  In  Manhattan  fiave 
hsen  by  53  percent  and  in  Los  Angeles  the 
average  basic  rate  Increased  44  percent  in 
ttie  last  4  years. 
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Last  year  tfie  Consumer  Price  Index  rose 
4.2  percent  while  tfie  cost  of  cable  television 
rose  1 3.6  percent.  Furtfier,  It  has  already  tieen 
predicted  tfiat  tfie  average  basic  cable  service 
rate  will  increase  by  14  percent  this  year, 
wfiich  is  consideratily  more  than  double  the 
antKipated  Increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

Tfie  legislation  I  propose  today  Is  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  consumers  from  furtfier 
abuses  In  this  area.  I  welcome  my  colleagues' 
support  for  this  proposal. 

H.R. - 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  FINDINGS:  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  since  passage  of  the  Cable  Communica- 
tions Policy  Act  of  1984,  which  effectively 
deregulated  the  cable  industry,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  risen  18.4  percent; 

(2)  during  the  same  period  of  time,  a  na- 
tionwide study  has  shown  that  rates  for 
basic  cable  service  have  risen  by  at  least 
twice  the  rate  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index; 

(3)  these  rate  increases  have  placed  an  un- 
reasonable hardship  on  consumers,  especial- 
ly those  on  fixed  incomes;  and 

(4)  since  1984  the  cable  industry  has  tieen 
operating  as  an  unregulated  monopoly  and 
the  consumer  has  no  recourse  to  prevent 
further  substantial  increases  in  basic  cable 
service  rates. 

(b)  Purpose.- The  purpose  of  this  Act 
therefore  is  to  require  that  substantial  rate 
increases  in  basic  cable  service  rates  charged 
by  cable  television  operators  be  subject  to 
prior  negotiation  with  the  local  franchising 
authority. 

SET.  2.  A.MENDMENT. 

Section  623(e)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  543(e))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3>(A)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  prohibit 
a  State  or  franchising  authority  from  re- 
quiring a  cable  operator  to  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  that  State  or  franchising  author- 
ity prior  to  putting  into  effect  any  rate  in- 
crease for  basic  cable  service  which,  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage,  exceeds  the  higher 
of- 

"(i)  5  percent,  or 

"(ti)  the  percentage  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  the  12  most  recent 
preceding  months  for  which  such  Index  is 
computed. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
any  two  or  more  rate  increases  within  any 
12  month  period  shall  t>e  considered  as  a 
single  rate  increase  in  determining  whether 
approval  may  be  required.". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  3  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  rate  increase  pro- 
posed on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  but  a  State  or  franchising  author- 
ity may  act  to  require  approval  of  rate  in- 
creases under  such  amendment  pursuant  to 
franchising  agreements  entered  into  or 
State  laws  enacted  before  such  date. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANGIE  WILLIAMS 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

or  TENNESSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  Ms.  Angle  Williams,  my  dear 
friend  of  Chattanooga,  TN,  wfiom  I  am  proud 
to  represent  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Ms.  Wil- 
liams has  had  many  notable  accomplishments 
and  achievements  and  I  believe  that  her 
recent  electk>n  as  the  first  woman  president  In 
the  54-year  hist(xy  of  the  Chattanooga  Jay- 
cees  deserves  a  note  of  special  recognition. 

Ms.  Williams  is  an  asset  to  our  community, 
a  tremendous  role  model  for  our  youth  and  a 
true  public  servant.  She  has  given  freely  of 
her  time  and  talents  to  serve  others  and  the 
extent  and  depth  of  her  community  service  is 
astonishing.  Among  her  many  activities,  she  is 
on  the  tKiard  of  Orange  Grove  Center,  was  a 
f(}unding  member  of  Partners  for  Academic 
Excellence,  is  a  meml^er  of  the  Chattanooga 
Chapter  of  Apartment  Professionals  of  Ten- 
nessee and  is  ccxirdinator  for  the  State  Spe- 
cial Olympics  as  well  as  secretary  to  the  Chat- 
tan(X}ga  Jaycees  Foundation.  She  is  a  com- 
municant of  tfie  Church  of  the  Gcx}d  Shep- 
herd, Episcopal  and  has  been  the  recipient  of 
both  local  and  national  honors  for  her  work. 

I  would  like  to  contribute  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  several  newspaper  articles 
which  have  recently  appeared  to  profile  her 
many  notable  achievements.  I  thank  her  for 
tier  tremendous  contributions  to  our  communi- 
ty and  I  wish  her  all  the  very  best  for  future 
success. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 

Angie  Williams,  First  Woman  President 
or  Local  Jaycees 

Angie  Williams,  meml>er  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Jaycees  since  1984  when  the  club 
began  accepting  women,  was  elected 
Wednesday  as  the  first  woman  president  in 
the  54-year  history  of  the  local  chapter. 

Ms.  Williams,  active  in  a  numlier  of  service 
and  charitable  organizations  here  and  recip- 
ient of  several  local  and  national  honors, 
previously  served  as  Jaycee  ways  and  means 
vice  president  and  some  of  the  projects  in 
which  she  was  involved  received  national 
recognition. 

She  has  won  a  numt>er  of  high  honors  in 
Jaycees  including  several  presidential 
awards,  was  in  the  top  10  finalists  for 
"Jaycee  of  the  Nation"  in  1987,  was  named 
an  "Outstanding  Young  Chattanoogan"  in 
1986  and  was  "Speak-Up"  winner  in  the 
state  speech  competition. 

Also  elected  were  Christopher  Bertani, 
state  director:  Libby  Phillips,  vice  president 
for  independent  development;  Tim  Gossett, 
vice  president  for  activation;  Jinnle  For- 
sythe,  vice  president  for  chapter  manage- 
ment; Jenny  Wilson,  vice  president  for 
membership;  and  Melody  Thompson,  chap- 
lain. 

Ms.  Williams  will  succeed  Pete  Tzavaras 
when  new  officers  are  installed  in  April. 

Don  Oakes,  who  was  president  of  the 
chapter  in  1984-85  when  Ms.  Williams 
joined,  said  while  there  was  some  resistance 
to  women  members  at  first,  women  have 
had  a  positive  effect  on  the  organization 
and  the  local  chapter  now  has  more  than 
700  members  altogether. 
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He  said  the  chapter  now  is  able  to  do  more 
and  l)e  Involved  in  more  varied  projects.  The 
expanded  membership  provides  new  ideas. 

Hal  Nash,  a  state  officer,  said  a  number  of 
small  local  chapters  across  the  nation  have 
women  presidents,  but  he  knows  of  no  other 
chapter  as  large  as  Chattanooga  headed  by 
a  woman. 

He  said  Jaycees  "pride  ourselves  on  being 
a  training  organization"  but  it  takes  time 
for  women  to  become  entrenched  in  the 
leadership  and  move  up  to  president,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  chapters.  Ms.  Williams  is 
the  Chattanooga  Jaycees'  54th  president. 

Last  year,  in  the  50  states,  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  state  presidents  were  women— 
about  10  of  them. 

A  graduate  of  Girls  Preparatory  School 
and  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Chatta- 
nooga School  of  Nursing.  Ms*  Williams  is 
the  daughter  of  John  Echols  and  Tedi  Wil- 
liams and  works  as  marketing  director  in 
her  father's  firm,  Echols  Furniture  and 
Leasing  Co. 

She  Is  on  the  board  of  Orange  Grover 
Center,  was  a  founding  member  of  Partners 
for  Academic  Excellence,  is  a  member  of  the 
Young  Republicans  and  the  Chattanooga 
Chapter  of  Apartment  Professionals  of  Ten- 
nessee and  is  coordinator  for  the  state  Spe- 
cial Olympics  as  well  as  being  secretary  to 
the  Chattanooga  Jaycees  Foundation. 

Ms  Williams,  prior  to  joining  the  Jaycees. 
became  affiliated  with  the  Jaycee  Women 
shortly  after  it  was  changed  from  Jaycettes. 
She  served  as  Jaycee  Women  coordinator. 

She  served  a  year  as  vice  president  for 
community  action  and  for  that  year  the 
chapter  received  national  recognition  for 
some  of  its  projects  under  her  office. 

During  her  year  as  ways  and  means  vice 
president,  the  club  raised  considerable  funds 
for  various  programs  and  got  the  chapter 
out  of  debt. 

She  is  a  communicant  of  the  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  Episcopal. 

She  said  she  is  looking  forward  to  her 
year  as  president  and  expressed  apprecia- 
tion for  the  support  and  encouragement  she 
has  received  from  fellow  Jaycees. 

She  said  the  Chattanooga  Jaycees  is  a 
leadership  training  organization  "which  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  leadership  and 
service  to  the  community,"  and  added  that 
the  local  chapter  was  pleased  with  the  large 
number  of  members  who  voted  during  the 
day  Wednesday. 

The  newly  elected  president  expressed  ap- 
preciation of  the  club  for  support  from  the 
media  and  from  the  public  for  Jaycee 
projects. 

Angie  Williams  Was  Recently  Elected  the 

First   Female   President   of   the   Local 

Jaycees 

(By  Julie  Johnson) 

"If  you  want  to  get  the  work  done,  give  it 
to  a  busy  person, "  laughed  Angie  Williams 
in  a  recent  Interview  with  the  News-Free 
Press.  "Day  runners  (pocket  calendars)  are 
excellent.  Where  I  go,  my  day  runner  goes 
and  it  is  packed  with  daily  goals,  contacts 
and  appointments." 

This  year.  Ms.  Williams,  who  works  as 
marketing  director  in  her  father's  firm, 
Echols  Furniture  and  Leasing,  will  be  busier 
than  she  ever  imagined. 

She's  joined  the  ranks  of  such  notable 
Chattanoogans  as  Sen.  Bill  Brock,  County 
Commissioner  Howard  Sompyrac,  John  Sto- 
vall,  Roy  McKenzie  and  H.  Clay  Evans 
Johnson.  These  national  and  community 
leaders  are  all  past  Jaycee  presidents  and 
Ms.  Williams,  member  of  the  Chattanooga 
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Jaycees  since  1984  when  the  club  began  ac- 
cepting women  was  recently  elected  as  the 
first  woman  president  in  the  54-year  history 
of  the  local  chapter. 

Angie,  the  daughter  of  John  Echols  and 
Teddi  Williams,  is  a  graduate  of  Girls  Pre- 
paratory School  and  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee at  Chatanooga  School  of  Nursing, 
and  says  that  her  involvement  in  communi- 
ty affairs  actually  began  because  of  a  blind 
date. 

"In  1982,  I  went  to  a  Jaycees"  award  ban- 
quet with  a  blind  date,"  Angie  said,  "and  all 
evening  long  I  kept  hearing  about  the  really 
neat  things  that  the  Jaycee  women  were 
doing  for  the  community.  But  at  that  time 
you  had  to  lie  married  to  a  Jaycee  to 
l)ecome  a  Jaycette. 

"Five  months  later,  the  Jaycees  opened 
the  membership  to  single  women,  thus 
giving  them  the  opportunity  to  l>ecome  a 
Jaycette  and  in  1984,  full-fledged  member- 
ship was  open  to  women,  finally  giving  them 
the  chance  to  be  recognized  as  Jaycees. " 

Ms.  Williams,  active  in  a  number  of  service 
and  charitable  organizations  here  and  recip- 
ient of  several  local  and  national  honors, 
previously  served  as  Jaycee  ways  and  means 
vice  president,  vice  president  of  community 
action  and  Special  Olympics  state  director. 
Some  of  the  projects  in  which  she  was  In- 
volved received  national  recognition. 

She  has  won  a  number  of  high  honors  In 
Jaycees  including  several  presidential 
awards,  was  In  the  top  10  finalists  for 
"Jaycee  of  the  Nation "  in  1987,  was  named 
"Outstanding  Young  Chattanoogan"  in  1986 
and  was  "Speak-up"  winner  In  the  state 
competition. 

The  Jaycee  symbol  Is  a  triangle  with  a 
circle  around  It.  The  three  points  of  the  tri- 
angle signify  leadership  training,  communi- 
ty involvement  and  personal  growth  and  the 
circle  Is  representative  of  the  Individual. 

They  accept  young  men  and  women,  21-39 
years  of  age,  usually  young  professional 
business  types  who  are  interested  in  commu- 
nity service.  Members  meet  every  Wednes- 
day evening  at  the  Loft. 

"The  cost  of  membership  is  $50  annually," 
explained  Angle,  "but  look  at  the  leadership 
training  you  get  for  that  price!" 

Seminars  are  held  for  the  Jaycees  to  help 
them  to  learn  to  write  grants,  to  learn  the 
correct  way  to  conduct  business  meetings,  to 
learn  the  importance  of  goal  setting,  of 
meeting  deadlines  and  time  management 
skills.  The  "Roberts  Rules  of  Order,  a  par- 
liamentary procedure,  is  used  In  teaching 
ways  of  running  a  meeting. 

The  Jaycees  also  teach  family  and  spiritu- 
al development,  sponsoring  a  "family  of  the 
year"  and  the  "Outstanding  Young  Chat- 
tanoogan." 

Important  projects  of  the  Jaycees  are  the 
Special  Olympics,  the  Easter  Sunrise  Serv- 
ice, where  breakfast  Is  served  to  200  elderly 
residents  at  the  Jaycee  Towers:  blood  drives, 
landscaping  homes  at  Habitat  for  Human- 
ity, the  Jamaican  Relief  Project,  self-de- 
fense seminars  and  mock  legislatures. 

As  president,  Angie,  who  will  be  represent- 
ing 708  members,  will  spearhead  projects, 
promote  leadership  training,  and  do  as 
much  good  for  the  community  as  possible. 

"We  are  not  a  social  club."  she  said,  "but 
you  make  good  strong  friends  that  will 
always  stand  behind  you.  The  members 
come  from  all  walks  of  life.  I  am  always 
amazed  at  the  number  of  people  I  have  met 
In  this  organization.  It  really  helped  me  to 
quickly  get  Involved  In  the  community." 

Ms.  Williams  also  serves  on  the  board  of 
Orange    Grove    Center,    was    a    founding 
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member  of  Partners  for  Academic  Excel- 
lence, is  a  meml)er  of  the  Young  Republi- 
cans, the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Chat- 
tanooga Chapter  of  Apartment  Profession- 
als of  Tennessee,  and  is  coordinator  for  the 
state  Special  Olympics  as  well  as  being  sec- 
retary to  the  Chattanooga  Jaycees  Founda- 
tion. 


HONORING  BEVERLY  STAPPLER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15, 
1989,  the  Baltimore  Chapter  of  the  National 
Association  of  Women  Business  Owners  will 
hold  its  Annual  Business  Woman  of  the  Year 
dinner,  honoring  Beverly  Stappler,  who  will  re- 
ceive the  Margaret  Brent  Award. 

Beverly  Stappler  is  an  executive  in  Overlea 
Caterers,  Inc.  She  is  chief  executive  of  the 
company's  division  for  senior  food  service, 
which  now  feeds  7,000  senior  citizens  in  165 
locations  daily. 

Beverly  is  also  president  of  Shalom  Cater- 
ers, a  kosher  company  which  delivers  food 
daily  to  twelve  senior  centers  in  Baltimore.  As 
a  corporate  director,  Beverly  Stappler  moni- 
tors all  company  divisions  including  its  com- 
missary operation  that  prepares  meals  for  the 
500-passenger  excursion  boats  operating  in 
Baltimore's  Hartxjur  Place. 

An  outstanding  member  of  the  community, 
Beverly  is  presently  serving  as  chairman  of 
Israel  Bond's  women's  corporate  and  profes- 
sional division  for  the  State  of  Maryland.  She 
serves  on  the  Baltimore  County  Commission 
for  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  a  board  memk)er  of 
Operetta  Renaissance  and  past  president  of 
Edith  Rosen  Strauss  Organization  whose 
funds  aid  children  with  cancer.  Her  contribu- 
tions to  the  community  are  numef(xis  arnj  on- 
going. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring 
Beveriy  Stappler  for  her  selection  as  the  Balti- 
more chapter  Woman  Business  Owner  of  the 
Year. 


LEGISLATION  TO  LIMIT  INCAR- 
CERATION FOR  CIVIL  CON- 
TEMPT IN  A  CHILD  CUSTODY 
CASE 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  26.  1989 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  limit  the  length  of 
time  an  individual  may  be  incarcerated  for  civil 
contempt  in  child  custody  cases  in  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  correct  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  flaw  in  the  system  that  allows 
an  individual  in  a  child  custody  case  to  remain 
imprisoned  under  civil  contempt  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time. 

It  is  patterned  after  legislatk)n  enacted  in 
California  and  Wisconsin  which  limits  the 
length  an  individual  can  be  imprisoned  in  the 
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case  of  civil  contempt  In  any  circumstance. 
California  provides  for  a  12-montti  linutation 
Wisconsin  provides  for  a  6-montti  cap. 

My  tMll  is  limited  to  child  custody  cases  and 
provides  for  an  18-month  cap:  however,  the 
cap  could  be  lowered  to  1 2  months. 

The  case  of  Or  Elizabeth  Morgan  In  tfie 
Disthct  of  Columb«a  is  an  example  of  ttie  flaw 
In  the  system  that  allows  a  person  in  a  child 
custody  case  to  remain  impnsoned  indefinite- 
ly 

Dr.  Morgan's  case  involves  alleged  child 
abuse  of  f>er  daughter,  Hilary.  She  was  jailed 
for  civil  contempt  in  August  1987— over  20 
months  ago — when,  after  reviewing  ttie  evi- 
dence presented  by  both  sides.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Superior  Court  Judge  Herbert  Dixon 
declared  ttie  evtderfce  In  "equipose"  and  or- 
dered Hilary  on  a  2-week  unsupervised  visit 
with  her  fattier.  Dr.  Eric  Foretlch.  Dr.  Morgan 
refused  to  tell  tfie  court  ttie  location  of  her 
daughter 

She  has  remained  impnsoned  ever  since 

I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear:  The  legislation 
we  are  Introducing  today  does  not  take  sides 
in  tfie  controversy.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
tfiat  Dr.  Morgan  Is  correct  or  tfiat  Dr.  ForetKh 
is  correct  This  bill  does  not  reflect  In  any  way 
on  the  merits  of  the  case — judging  who  Is 
right  or  wtio  Is  wrong. 

I  am  prepared  to  say,  ho«vever,  that  the  In- 
terests of  tfie  child  In  a  case  such  as  this  Is 
paramount. 

We  must  think  of  the  child  first. 

I  do  not  believe  tfiat  a  child  wtio  Is  dented 
the  care  of  eitfier  of  her  parents  Is  tieing  well 
served.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  not  know  wtiere  Hilary  Is  or  wtietfier  she  Is 
being  cared  for.  This  is  not  in  tfie  best  Interest 
of  the  child. 

DC.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  John  Stead- 
man  summed  up  the  situation  perfectly  in  re- 
viewing tfie  case  last  year.  Ojoting  a  proverb 
from  tfie  Kikuyu  tntie  of  Kenya  he  said: 

When  elephants  fight,  it  is  the  grass  that 
suffers.  Here,  the  grass  is  a  little  girl  *  *  *. 
For  almost  a  year,  she  has  t>een  denied  the 
company  of  both  father  and  mother.  She  is 
the  principal  figure  in  a  drama  of  appalling 
proportions,  no  matter  the  outcome. 

Wtiat  IS  tfie  rationale  lor  this  legislation? 

First  recognizing  that  civil  contempt  Is  de- 
signed to  coerce  compliance  with  the  court's 
order.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  tftat  after  18 
monttis,  ttie  coercive  effect  of  a  civil  contempt 
Imprisonment  Is  dimlnlsfied.  If  an  IndivkJual 
fias  not  complied  with  a  civil  contempt  order 
after  18  monttis,  I  tNnk  It  Is  reasonable  to  say 
that  furtfier  Incarceration  is  unlikely  to  elk:it 
the  desired  response. 

Given  ttiis  diminisfied  effect,  tfie  cfiild  be- 
comes the  ultimate  k>ser  In  a  chikf  custody 
case  such  as  this. 

Second,  it  recognizes  tfiat  taxpayers  lose  In 
this  situation  as  well  tiecause  tfiey  are  paying 
to  Imprison  an  Individual  wfio  Is  unlikely  to 
comply  with  tfie  court's  order.  Dr.  Morgan  ftas 
said  tfiat  sfie  Is  willing  to  remain  In  pnson  until 
tier  daughter  reacfies  age  18 — 12  more  years. 
This  woukf  cost  an  astronomical  amount  and 
woukf  serve  no  useful  purpose  for  eitfier  ttie 
ctnW  or  ttie  parents. 

Tfurd,  it  recognizes  tfiat  the  cnminal  justice 
system  suffers  t>ecause  valuatile  jail  space, 
which  couM  more  effectivety  be  used  In  ottier 
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ways.  Is  t>eing  unproductively  used.  While  Dr. 
Morgan  takes  up  tfie  space,  drug  dealers,  bur- 
glars, and  auto  thieves  cannot  take  the  space. 
Tins  affects  all  area  residents. 

In  sfiort,  the  policy  behind  the  legislation  Is 
designed  to  serve  the  interests  of:  First,  the 
child  Involved;  second,  the  criminal  justk:e 
system;  and  third,  the  taxpaying  citizen. 

There  are  two  additional  points  which 
sfiould  be  made. 

First,  tfils  tMll  may  not  be  the  pierfect  solu- 
tk}n.  It  Is  based  upon  legislation  enacted  In 
Cahfomia  and  Wisconsin.  It  will  serve  to  bring 
this  Issue  tiefore  the  Congress  and  to  open 
tfie  discussion  to  seek  the  best  solutkin  to  this 
problem.  I  twileve  this  bill  can  work,  and  per- 
haps It  can  be  used  as  a  model  for  other 
States.  As  a  member  of  tfie  Select  Committee 
on  Chlkjren,  Youth,  and  Families,  I  believe  we 
In  Congress  have  a  responsibility  to  offer  solu- 
tions that  are  in  the  t>est  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren, wtio  through  no  fault  of  tfieir  own, 
become  the  victims  In  child  custody  tiattles.  I 
will  be  contacting  the  Natk>n's  Governors 
about  this  legislation  with  the  suggestk>n  that 
each  State  review  Its  child  custody  and  con- 
tempt laws  with  an  eye  toward  offenng  greater 
protectkKi  to  the  children  involved. 

Second,  tiecause  under  the  home  rule  char- 
ter, power  to  change  the  rules  of  the  courts  of 
tfie  District  of  Columbia  lies  with  the  Con- 
gress, this  legislation  in  no  way  impinges  on 
home  rule.  The  judges  of  the  DIstnct  of  Co- 
lumbia courts  are  appointed  by  tfie  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  DC.  City  Coun- 
cil does  not  have  the  power  to  address  this 
sltuatk>n. 

Joining  me  In  introducing  this  t>lll  are  Con- 
gressmen Stan  Parris.  Walter  Fauntroy. 
Tom  Bliley,  and  Congresswoman  Connie 
Morella.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  lend 
tfieir  support  to  this  legislation  which  seeks  to 
protect  the  children  of  our  Nation  In  child  cus- 
tody cases. 

H.R. 2136 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  LIMITATION  ON  TERM  OF  INCARCER- 
ATION IMPOSED  FOR  CONTEMPT  IN 
CHILD  CL'STODY  CASES. 

(a)  Superior  Court.— Section  11-944  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Striking  "In  addition  "  and  inserting 
"(a)  Subject  to  the  limitation  described  in 
subsection  (b).  and  in  addition":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  custody  of  a 
minor  child  conducted  in  the  Family  Divi- 
sion of  the  Superior  Court  under  section  11- 
1  lOK  1 ).  no  individual  may  he  imprisoned  for 
more  than  18  monttis  pursuant  to  the  con- 
tempt power  descril>ed  in  sutisection  (a)  for 
disotiediance  of  an  order  or  for  contempt 
committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court.". 

(b)  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
paALS.— Section  11-741  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  amended— 

(10)  by  striking  "In  addition"  and  insert- 
ing "(a)  Subject  to  the  limitation  described 
in  subsection  (b).  and  in  addition";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sul>section: 

"(b)  In  the  hearing  of  an  appeal  from  an 
order  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  regarding  the  custody  of  a 
minor  child,  no  individual  may  be  impris- 
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oned  for  more  than  18  monttis  for  disotie- 
diance  of  an  order  or  for  contempt  commit- 
ted in  the  presence  of  the  court  pursuant  to 
the  contempt  power  descrit>ed  in  sul)section 
(a).". 

SEC.  Z.  EXPEDITED  APPEALS  PROCESS  FOR  INDI- 
VIDUALS INCARCERATED  FOR  CON- 
TEMPT IN  CHILD  Cl'STODY  CASES. 

Section  11-721  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sut>section: 

"(f)  The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals shall  hear  an  appeal  from  an  order  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia holding  an  individual  in  contempt  and 
imposing  the  sanction  of  imprisonment  on 
such  individual  in  the  course  of  a  case  for 
custody  of  a  minor  child  not  later  than  60 
days  after  such  individual  requests  that  an 
appeal  l)e  taken  from  that  order.". 

SEC.  3.  EFFEtTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  individuals  imprisoned 
for  disot>ediance  of  an  order  or  for  contempt 
committed  in  the  presence  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  course  of  a  case  for  custody  of  a  minor 
child  on  or  after  January  1.  1987. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  UMIT  INCARCERATION 
FOR  CIVIL  CONTEMPT  IN  A 
CHILD  CUSTODY  CASE 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
tie  an  original  cosponsor  of  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  my  colleague.  Hon.  Frank  Wolf, 
and  I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks.  This 
legislation  that  we  have  introduced  Is  aimed  at 
resolving  the  horrible  situation  involving  Dr. 
Ellzatieth  Morgan,  her  daughter  Hilary,  and  Dr. 
Foretlch. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Morgan  has  languished  in  jail 
for  18  months.  What  useful  purpose  is  there  In 
having  a  mother  separated  from  her  child  for 
such  a  long  period?  I  certainly  do  not  know 
who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong  in  the  dispute 
between  Dr.  Ellzat>eth  Morgan  and  Dr.  Fore- 
tlch— but  I  do  know  that  this  court  decision  Is 
greatly  affecting  the  life  of  a  child  and  no  fur- 
ther lncarceratk}n  can  possibly  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution  toward  resolving  this  case. 

The  civil  contempt  case  has  tiecome  a 
counterproductive  exercise  of  excessive  judi- 
cial force.  The  custody  aspects  of  this  case 
must  tie  resolved,  but  that  is  a  determination 
for  the  courts,  not  Congress.  (Congress  does, 
however,  have  ttie  power  to  require  ttie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  act  responsibily  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  child  and  that  Is  wtiat  this  legisla- 
tion Is  attempting  to  do. 

There  are  t<x)  many  stories  of  tragedy  and 
hearttireak  involving  divorce  and  custoidy  In 
our  society  t(xJay.  Every  story  Is  different,  tiut 
the  one  common  denominator  we  see  Is  the 
pain  Inflicted  on  children.  We  can't  solve  the 
disputes  tietween  parents  here,  but  we  can 
act  to  protect  the  children.  This  legislation  Is 
designed  to  help  young  Hilary,  and  other  chil- 
dren In  ttie  future,  who  are  the  real  victims  of 
divorce  and  custociy  tiattles. 
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I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
where  I  am  the  vice  chairman.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  persuade  my  colleagues  to  act  swiftly 
to  approve  this  legislation  in  committee  and 
on  the  House  floor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OLD  MYTHS  AND  NEW 
REALITIES 


STEINER-LIFF:  75  YEARS  OF 
VALUABLE  SERVICE 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  com- 
pany based  in  middle  Tennessee  that  has 
been  a  true  stalwart  of  its  community  and  rep- 
resents a  classic  American  success  story. 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  two  immigrants  from 
Hungary,  Morris  Steiner  and  Harry  Lightman, 
founded  a  scrap  metal  recycling  company. 
They  used  innovative  marketing  techniques 
and,  from  the  first,  kept  their  minds  open  to 
other  ways  of  doing  business. 

Their  company,  which  eventually  became 
Steiner-Liff  Iron  &  Metal  Co.,  was  never  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  collecting  and  recycling 
scrap  metal,  although  that  was  and  remairis 
the  core  of  the  business.  The  company's 
scrap  collectors  also  picked  up  hides,  rags, 
furs,  bones  and  anything  else  that  was  valua- 
ble and  recyclable. 

In  addition,  the  early  years  showed  the  will- 
ingness to  branch  out  into  new  areas  that  has 
marked  the  company  throughout  its  75-year 
history.  When  a  battery  company  next  door  hit 
financial  trouble,  Steiner  and  Lightman 
promptly  bought  it  out  and  entered  the  battery 
business,  using  their  scrap  collectors  as  sales- 
men. 

The  Great  Depression  brought  hard  times  to 
Steiner  and  Lightman.  but  they  managed  to 
survive,  despite  sometimes  having  to  pay  their 
employees  in  company  scrip  because  there 
was  no  cash. 

The  original  company  merged  in  1954  with 
a  scrap-metal  company  founded  in  the  1 930's 
by  Russian  immigrant  Nathan  Lift.  Lift  and  his 
son  had  enjoyed  great  success  after  World 
War  II  doing  salvage  operations  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

Steiner-Liff  during  the  sixties,  seventies,  and 
eighties  has  repeatedly  launched  branch  busi- 
nesses, diversifying  at  various  times  into  tex- 
tile recycling,  steel  supply,  industrial  rubbish 
collection,  book  fabric  recycling,  and  even 
processing  of  low-level  nuclear  waste. 

These  subsidiaries  have  come  and  gone, 
but  the  heart  and  soul  of  Steiner-Liff  has  re- 
mained the  scrap  metal  business. 

Today,  disposing  of  waste  of  our  complex, 
industrialized  society  has  become  a  major 
problem  in  many  areas,  and  recycling  at  all 
levels  is  more  important  than  ever.  It  is  good 
for  us  to  remember  that  there  are  companies 
that  for  generations  have  been  involved  in 
profitably  turning  discarded  material  into 
useful  products. 

Let's  congratulate  the  owners  and  employ- 
ees of  Steiner-Liff  Iron  &  Metal  Co.  for  75  suc- 
cessful years. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul 
Greenberg  is  one  of  Arkansas'  most  es- 
teemed journalists.  He  is  the  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial  and  is  a 
nationally  syndicated  columnist.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  this  article  written  from  his  per- 
spective as  a  long-time  astute  reporter  from 
Arkansas. 

Scurrying  to  Leap  Aboard 
[By  Paul  Greenberg] 
Bill  Fulbright  must  have  another  book 
coming  out;  the  former  senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  been  granting  interviews  to  the 
press.  The  collected  literary  works  of  J.  Wil- 
liam Fulbright  generally  have  the  stale  air 
of  warmed-over  speeches  about  them,  but  if 
his  next  book  is  as  amusing  as  his  sUte- 
menU  to  reporters,  it  ought  to  be  a  best 
seller.  That  his  humor  appears  unintention- 
al only  adds  irony  to  his  appeal. 

For  example,  Mr.  Fulbright  left  the  im- 
pression with  poor  Maria  Hanson  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Gazette  that  he  was  a  fan  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  because,  as  he 
put  it,  Ike  "never  made  foolish  commit- 
ments to  other  countries."  One  would  never 
have  suspected  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas of  harboring  such  an  admiration  when 
he  was  delighting  Democratic  stalwarts  by 
asserting  that  Ike's  foreign  policy  constitut- 
ed a  "drift  to  disaster." 

The  Eisenhower  administration  made 
conmiitments  all  over  the  globe  to  contain 
communism.  That  includes  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  (John  Foster  Dulles,  godfa- 
ther), the  Baghdad  Pact  and  the  Formosa 
Resolution.  Gen.  Eisenhower  was  also  the 
last  president  to  dispatch  American  troops 
to  Lebanon  in  time;  only  after  he  was  gone 
was  Lebanon  vivisected.  And  it  was  the  Ei- 
senhower administration  that,  having 
threatened  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  brought 
the  Korean  War  to  an  end.  The  essential 
difference  between  these  commitments  and 
J.  William  Fulbrighfs  as  floor  leader  of  the 
Tonkin  Resolution  for  Southeast  Asia  was 
that  the  Eisenhower  administration  kept  its 
commitments. 

Now  the  historians  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  Eisenhower  administration  as  one 
of  the  more  successful  of  this  century,  and 
J.  William  Fulbright  is  scurrying  aboard  the 
bandwagon.  He  certainly  never  had  a  good 
word  to  say  about  Mr.  Eisenhower  when  a 
good  word  was  most  needed:  in  the  year  of 
the  Little  Rock  crisis. 

When  his  state  was  being  stampeded  by 
an  ambitious  demagogue  in  Little  Rock,  J. 
William  Fulbright  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  take  an  extended  trip  abroad. 
Tracked  down  in  England,  he  had  no  com- 
ment on  the  greatest  crisis  of  law  and  con- 
science to  confront  Arkansas  this  century. 
He  lay  low  for  a  whole  month  while  matters 
swayed  in  the  balance  and,  when  he  finally 
did  speak  up,  it  was  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  mob  and.  yes,  to  criticize  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  A  year  later,  he  would  file  a 
personal  brief  with  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  challenging  the  Eisen- 
hower administration's  policy  in  desegregat- 
ing the  schools  at  Little  Rock. 

It's  no  secret  why  J.  William  Fulbright 
skedaddled  when  he  was  most  needed:  He 
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was  afraid  of  losing  his  precious  political 
office.  Instead,  he  lost  his  political  soul. 

J.  William  Fulbrighfs  elevated  abandon- 
ment of  principle  hurt  more  than  Gov. 
Orval  Faubus'  sheer  opportunism.  It  stUl 
does.  Sen.  Fulbright  was  supposed  to  know 
better;  he  was  an  educated  man.  To  quote 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People's  Daisy  Bates  at  the 
time:  "Why  does  he  have  to  sell  his  soul  and 
his  people  like  that?  *  *  *  I'll  listen  to 
Faubus  more  than  I'll  listen  to  Fulbright. " 

To  this  day.  Mr.  Fulbright  speaks  highly 
of  education  as  the  hope  of  the  world;  he  is 
about  to  get  another  prestigious  award  for 
his  justly  acclaimed  Fulbright  Fellowship 
program— yet  his  own  rise,  which  was  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  from  his  fall, 
mocks  any  claim  that  formal  education 
must  necessarily  produce  moral  leadership. 

The  Gazettes  Maria  Henson  writes  that 
Mr.  Fulbright  keeps  referring  to  himself  as 
an  old  man.  But  he  was  old  in  his  prime.  He 
forsook  the  spirit  of  youth  as  soon  as  he 
chose  political  preferment  over  principle. 
Oldness  is  not  a  matter  of  years.  No  wonder 
the  more  discerning  of  Mr.  Fulbrighfs  ad- 
mirers, like  theologian  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
mixed  their  admiration  with  pity. 

And  what  did  J.  William  Fulbright  do 
with  that  all-important  position  in  the 
Senate  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  his  voice 
when  Arkansas  needed  it  most?  His  aban- 
donment of  black  Americans  in  the  1950s 
and  '60s  only  prefigured  his  abandonment 
of  Asians  in  the  1970s.  He  didnt  see  leaving 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  communists  as  a 
moral  problem,  either.  As  he  put  it,  "What 
earthly  difference  does  it  make  to  nomadic 
tribes  or  uneducated  subsistence  farmers,  in 
Vietnam  or  Cambodia  or  Laos,  whether  they 
have  a  military  dictator,  a  royal  prince  or  a 
socialist  commissar  In  some  distant  capital 
that  they  have  never  seen  and  may  never 
even  have  heard  of?  "  It's  not  as  though 
Asian  peasants  were  cultured  Denizens  of 
the  Arkansas  Ozarks. 

It  should  be  noted  in  fairness  that  J.  Wil- 
liam Fulbright  spoke  those  awful  and  all  too 
revealing  words  before  the  tide  of  Boat 
People  would  demonstrate  just  how  much 
humans  will  risk  for  a  bare  chance  at  free- 
dom—whatever their  country,  their  class  or 
their  race. 

Now  the  pious  old  fraud  lunches  with  a 
group  of  discerning  Washington  journalists 
at  the  Willard,  and  is  depicted  as  an  Elsen- 
hower fan.  What  next— will  he  emerge  as  a 
believer  In  civil  rights?  Surely  none  of  the 
others  at  the  table  were  so  gauche  as  to 
bring  up  the  Southern  Manifesto,  or  the 
Little  Rock  crisis,  or  the  guest  of  honor's  at- 
tacks on  the  Eisenhower  administration  at 
the  time  *  •  •  or  in  any  other  way  spoil  a 
pleasant  lunch  by  mentioning  something  so 
sordid  as  reality. 


HONORING  MILDRED  SNYDER 
FOR  A  LIFETIME  OF  POLITI- 
CAL AND  CIVIC  ACTIVITY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  give  special  recognition  to  an  outstanding 
woman.  Ms.  Mildred  Snyder.  On  April  28th, 
1989,  the  31st  Assembly  District  Regular 
Democratic  Club  will  be  honoring  Mildred  for 
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tiretess  commitment  to  her  commonity  and  to 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Mildred  Snyder  has  been  irwolved  vvith  tt>e 
Democratic  Party  for  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. Most  recently  she  was  the  distnct  leader 
for  the  31st  Assembly  Distncts.  She  was  also 
co-chairperson  for  the  State  Democratic  Com- 
mittee, second  and  first  vice-chairperson  for 
the  Queens  County  Democratic  Organization, 
Chairperson  of  the  Women's  Executive  Coun- 
cil, and  in  1976  she  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Uem  Yort(  SUte  Electoral  College. 

She  has  also  devoted  time  and  energy  to 
numerous  civic  organizations.  She  served  on 
Community  Board  9  and  was  vice-chairperson 
on  Community  Board  6.  She  participated  on 
the  Womens  Division  of  ttte  Grand  Jury  and 
the  Queens  Presidents  Cour)cil.  She  is  an 
active  member  of  tfie  Forest  Hills  Community 
and  Civic  Association.  tt>e  Kew-Rich  Civic  As- 
sociation, and  the  Forest  Hills-Van  Court  Civic 
Association.  She  had  an  active  role  on  the 
Education  Committee  for  Richmond  Hill  Cen- 
tental  Celebration. 

Surprisingly,  she  also  has  time  to  participate 
in  ttie  Rosary  Society  of  Holy  Child  Jesus 
Church  and  the  Interfaith  Council  of  South- 
west Queens.  She  is  an  active  volunteer  in 
south  Queens  Boys  Club,  past  local  chairper- 
son of  ttie  Girl  Scouts,  and  trustee  of  ttie 
Richmond  Hill  Day  Care  Center.  Stie  also 
spends  time  as  an  adviser  for  PS.  90  After- 
noon Center. 

Wtien  sfie  isn't  occupied  with  one  of  her 
many  activities,  she  firxls  time  to  spend  with 
her  lovely  family.  Including  her  husbarnj  Clyde 
and  daughters  Constance  and  Kathleen,  and 
her  SIX  grandctuldren.  Mildred  is  a  warm,  gen- 
erous person  wrth  an  ever-ready  smile  who 
has  gained  ttie  respect  and  love  of  all  wtio 
know  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  probably  guess, 
with  a  fiectic  scfiedule  like  Miklred's  it  is  no 
wonder  ttiat  she  desires  to  slow  down  her 
community  involvement  and  spend  more  time 
with  her  family.  MIkJred  Snyder  truly  Is  a 
"ttKXJsand  points  of  light, "  all  by  herself.  If 
more  people  followed  Mildred's  example  of 
community  involvement,  ttus  country  just 
might  beosme  a  kirxler.  gentler  nation  I  ask 
all  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  in  congratulating  Mildred  on 
tier  past  achievements  and  wishing  tier  ttie 
best  of  kjck  m  her  future  endeavors. 


FESTIVAL  OP  FREEDOM 


UMI 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

or  COLORADO 
m  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  26,  1989 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  7  days.  Jewish  families  around  ttie 
world  celebrated  ttie  "Festival  of  Freedom." 
Passover  signifies  ttie  end  to  the  suffering  of 
ttie  Jews  of  Egypt. 

As  the  High  Holy  Holiday  was  celebrated, 
ttiousands  of  Jews  were  crying  out  for  free- 
dom— for  an  end  to  lives  of  oppression.  Here 
we  are  in  1 989  and  persecution  of  the  Jewish 
people  continues  to  thrive.  Jews  are  still  im- 
prisoned, tortured,  murdered  and  restricted 
from  practicing  Judaism  and  living  wtiere  ttiey 
ctioose. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Over  ttie  centuries,  humankind  has  gone 
through  some  extraordinary  changes.  Yet, 
anti-Semitism  still  remains  a  component  in  mil- 
lions of  lives. 

As  Americans,  our  voices  are  heard,  our  ac- 
tions are  seen.  We  must  reach  Into  our  con- 
science as  a  nation  and  speak  out  for  ttiose 
who  canrwt  speak  out  for  themselves.  We 
must  call  upon  ttie  governments  of  Ethiopia, 
Syna.  Yemen,  and  ttie  U.S.S.R.  to  grant  ttieir 
Jewish  citizens  their  basic  hght  to  live  as  full 
and  free  human  beings.  Let  us  tiope  ttiat  ttie 
Jewish  children  of  today  will  grow  up  to  find 
ttiat  anti-Semitism  is  no  kxiger  an  accepted 
standard. 


RELATING  TO  A  PAY  RAISE  FOR 
SENIOR  FEDERAL  JUDGES 
WHO  DO  NOT  WORK 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
Introduced  a  legislative  proposal  (H.R.  1930) 
regarding  whettier  senior  Federal  judges  who 
do  not  work  or  wtx)  work  very  little  should  re- 
ceive a  pay  raise.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  ttie  Judiciary,  wtiere  It 
was  further  referred  to  my  subcommittee:  the 
Sutx:ommittee  on  Courts,  Intellectual  Property 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice.  I  was  joined 
in  making  this  proposal  by  tt>e  ranking  minority 
member  of  ttie  subcommittee,  Mr.  Moorheao. 

In  ttie  interim,  several  questk>ns  tiave  been 
raised  about  the  proposal.  I  ttiought,  therefore, 
ttiat  it  woukj  be  tielpful  to  share  my  prelimi- 
nary thoughts  atxxjt  the  nature  of  the  problem 
addressed  by  the  bill  as  well  as  the  solutkin 
that  It  proposes.  At  the  outset,  I  would  say 
ttiat  the  bill  Is  designed  to  stimulate  discussion 
and  debate.  It  Is  not  suggested  as  the  last 
word  on  ttie  subject. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  ttie  candid  and  frank 
flow  of  communications  tietween  the  legisla- 
tive and  judkrtal  branches  of  Government.  The 
flow  of  information  is  a  two-way  street.  Some 
judges  feel  that  communications  problems  be- 
tween ttie  two  branches  center  on  ttie  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  hear  and  understand  diffi- 
culties that  affect  the  Federal  courts.  That  cer- 
tainly is  part  of  the  problem.  But  the  subject 
also  comprises  the  ability— and  the  occasional 
failure — of  the  judiciary  to  hear  the  legitimate 
policy  corKems  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  ttie  people.  This  proposition  tioWs  especial- 
ly true  in  the  related  areas  of  pay,  perquisites, 
discipline,  conduct  and  ethics. 

Now,  I  understand  that  whenever  Congress 
legislates  in  the  area  of  pay  and  perquisites 
ttie  subject  of  judk:ial  independence  is  impli- 
cated. Under  Article  III  of  the  Constitution, 
Congress  cannot  diminish  ttie  salary  of  a 
judge  while  in  offk:e  and  Federal  judges  hold 
office  for  life.  An  Article  III  judge  can  only  be 
removed  from  office  by  the  avenue  of  im- 
peachment. But  Article  III  certainly  does  not 
signify  that  judges  are  above  ethical  reproach, 
that  they  cannot  be  disciplined  by  ttieir  col- 
leagues, or  that  they  have  a  nght  to  a  pay 
raise  even  if  ttiey  do  not  work. 
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H.R.  1930  addresses  this  latter  problem. 
Before  discussing  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  add 
a  positive  word  about  senior  judges. 

Briefly  stated,  a  senior  judge  is  an  individual 
wtK)  stays  on  the  bench  but  is  no  longer  ex- 
pected to  work  full  time.  Most  judges  continue 
to  work  and,  indeed,  a  listing  of  ttieir  names 
reads  like  a  judicial  Hall  of  Fame — John  Minor 
Wisdom,  Elbert  Tuttle,  J.  Edward  Lumbard, 
Walter  Hoffman,  Elmo  Hunter,  Spencer  Wil- 
liams, and  I  could  go  on.  Since  the  Constitu- 
tion contemplates  a  judiciary  that  serves  for 
life  at  a  salary  that  cannot  be  reduced  while  a 
judge  holds  office,  almost  60  years  ago  Con- 
gress devised  the  system  of  senior  judges. 
After  a  statutorily  designated  age— for  exam- 
ple, 65 — and  a  set  number  of  years  of  serv- 
ice— 15  years — a  judge  may  assume  senior 
status  and  work  thereafter  at  a  pace  consist- 
ent with  his  or  her  age  and  health.  When  a 
judge  takes  senior  status,  the  President  is  no- 
tified about  a  vacancy  on  the  bench  and  a 
younger  judge  Is  appointed  to  fill  the  slot. 

If  a  senior  judge  continues  to  work— and 
most  of  them  do — the  combinatwn  of  the  new 
judge  with  the  experienced  one — contributes 
to  the  judgepower  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 
Senior  judges  must  perform  a  substantial 
amount  of  judicial  work.  In  order  to  receive 
office  space  and  support  staff.  Substantial 
work  is  determined  by  the  judicial  council  of 
each  circuit.  This  work  may  include  tioth  work 
Inside  and  outside  the  courtroom. 

Statistics  prove  the  proposition  that  senior 
judges  assist  mightily  In  keeping  the  Federal 
district  and  circuit  courts  afloat.  According  to 
data  provided  by  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts,  senior  judges  participate  In 
about  13  percent  of  the  trial  and  appellate 
work  of  the  Federal  courts.  If  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary did  not  have  a  dedicated  corps  of  senior 
judges,  the  current  caseload  explosion  would 
have  assumed  nuclear  proportions. 

But,  as  is  Inevitable  with  age,  many  judges 
become  ill  and  unable  to  work  or  opt  for  the 
pleasures  of  rest  and  relaxation  in  the  remain- 
ing years  of  their  lives.  A  certain  ratio  of 
senior  judges— approximately  one-sixth — do 
not  work  at  all. 

During  the  pay  raise  controversy,  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  these  Individuals  should  re- 
ceive ttie  pay  raise  then  being  discussed — ap- 
proximately $50,000.  Many  members  of  the 
press  and  most  citizens  thought  that  they 
should  not.  Pay  raises  should  be  reserved  for 
Individuals  who  work.  My  bill  derives  from  that 
feeling. 

I,  however,  think  we  should  tred  softly  in 
this  area  because  the  taproot  of  the  Federal 
judiciary— judicial  independence — is  exposed. 
We  must  be  very  careful  about  several  fac- 
tors. First,  we  do  not  want  to  deter  judges 
from  taking  senior  status.  Second,  like  other 
retired  public  servants,  they  should  receive 
cost-of-living  adjustments  to  their  pay.  Third, 
they  stiould  not  be  required  to  work  full-time. 
A  minimal  contribution  of  their  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience should  be  enough  to  satisfy  any 
standard  for  a  pay  raise.  In  other  words, 
amendments  ^o  the  senior  judge  statute 
shoukj  be  balanced  and  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  my  bHI  meets 
that  standard.  Let  me  explain. 
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H.R.  1930  amends  section  371,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  justices  and 
judges  in  senior  status,  in  order  to  receive  cer- 
tain salary  increases,  be  certified  as  having 
performed  a  certain  amount  of  work  each 
year.  Section  371  establishes  a  statutory  re- 
tirement scheme  for  Federal  judges.  Subsec- 
tion (a),  relating  to  retirement  on  salary,  pro- 
vides that  a  Federal  judge,  after  attaining  the 
age  and  meeting  the  service  requirements, 
may  during  the  remainder  of  his  or  her  lifetime 
receive  an  annuity  equal  to  the  salary  re- 
ceived at  the  time  of  retirement.  Subsection 
(b)  relates  to  retirement  in  senior  status.  It 
provides  that  a  Federal  judge  may  retain  the 
office  but  retire  from  regular  active  service 
after  meeting  the  necessary  age  and  service 
requirements  and  continues  to  receive  the 
salary  of  office.  The  difference  between  retire- 
ment and  senior  status  is  twofold:  a  retired 
judge  leaves  the  bench  and  the  latter  does 
not;  a  retired  judge  continues  to  receive  the 
same  salary  as  he  or  she  was  receiving  on 
the  last  day  on  the  job  and  a  senior  judge  re- 
ceives the  current  salary  of  the  office— he  or 
she  receives  pay  raises  and  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. 

The  bill,  which  only  affects  senior  judge 
status,  is  split  into  two  sections.  The  bill  ap- 
plies to  all  Federal  judges  with  lifetime  tenure, 
t)e  they  on  a  trial  court,  appellate  court,  or  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Section  1  amends  cun'ent  28  U.S.C.  371(b) 
by  provkJing  that  a  senior  judge  must  meet  the 
new  requirements  of  new  section  371(e)  in 
order  to  get  a  pay  raise.  In  the  event  that  a 
judge  does  not  meet  such  requirements,  the 
judge  shall  continue  to  receive  the  salary  that 
he  or  she  was  receiving  when  last  in  active 
service,  when  such  a  certification  was  last  in 
effect.  Such  a  judge  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
cost-of-living  increase  in  salary  accorded  to 
other  judges,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  regular 
active  service,  which  con-esponds  to  the  per- 
centage increase  in  salary  which  corresponds 
to  the  percentage  increase  in  salary  which  is 
accorded  to  employees  paid  under  the  Gener- 
al Schedule. 

Section  1  also  adds  a  new  subsection  (e)  to 
section  371,  United  States  Code.  Subsection 
(e)  provides  that  in  order  to  continue  receiving 
the  salary  of  the  office  while  in  senior  status, 
a  judge  or  justice  must  be  certified  as  having 
met  specific  statutory  criteria.  Certification  is 
made  by  the  Chief  Justice  for  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  by  the  chief  judge  of  a  cir- 
cuit for  judges  who  reside  in  the  circuit. 

The  criteria  are  as  follows.  First,  the  justice 
or  judge  must  have  earned  in  the  preceding 
calendar  year  a  caseload  involving  courtroom 
participation  which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  amount  of  work  involving  courtroom  par- 
ticipation which  an  average  judge  in  active 
service  would  perform  in  3  months.  Second, 
the  justice  or  judge  may  satisfy  the  three- 
month  work  obligation  by  engaging  in  substan- 
tial judicial  duties  not  involving  courtroom  par- 
ticipation, including  settlement  efforts,  motion 
decisions,  and  writing  opinions  in  cases  that 
have  not  been  orally  argued.  Third,  in  order  to 
be  certified,  the  justice  or  judge  may  combine 
courtroom  and  non-courtroom  wort<  which  in 
the  aggregate  equals  at  least  3  months  work. 
Fourth,  the  justice  or  judge  may,  in  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  have  performed  sub- 
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stantial  administrative  duties  directly  related  to 
the  operation  of  the  courts.  Such  service  may 
include  being  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  or  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts.  A  certification  for  such  service  shall 
specify  that  the  work  done  is  equal  to  the  full- 
time  work  of  an  employee  of  the  judicial 
branch.  Last,  any  justice  or  judge  who  is 
unable  to  perform  judicial  or  administrative 
work  because  of  a  disability  but  is  expected  to 
be  able  to  begin  the  performance  of  such 
work  within  12  months,  may  be  certified  if  he 
or  she  is  certified  under  any  of  the  first  four 
criteria.  These  individuals  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  met  the  requirements  for  the  calendar 
year  following  the  calendar  year  for  whk:h  the 
certification  of  disability  was  made. 

Finally,  if  a  justice  or  judge  does  not  receive 
a  certification  (except  pursuant  to  the  fifth 
condition),  he  or  she  is  thereafter  ineligible  to 
receive  such  a  certification. 

Section  2  provides  an  effective  date  for  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  amendments  made 
by  the  Act  shall  first  apply  with  respect  to 
work  performed  on  or  after  January  1,  1990, 
by  a  justice  or  judge  of  the  United  States  who 
has  senior  status  pursuant  to  section  371(b) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  urge  a  careful 
reading  of  H.R.  1930.  If  Members  have  any 
questions,  they  may  contact  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Courts,  Intellectual  Property  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  2137  Raybum  BIdg. 
at  X53926. 


THE  SECRET  ORIGINS  OP  THE 
RIGHT  TO  ABORTION 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1989 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Supreme  Court  is  hearing  argu- 
ments that  will  ultimately  determine  which  di- 
rection the  American  tragedy  of  abortion  will 
follow.  The  matter  involves  Webster  versus 
Reproductive  Health  Services,  a  case  originat- 
ing from  a  Missouri  law  which  affirms  that  the 
life  of  each  person  begins  at  conception  and 
deserves  legal  protection. 

Implicitly,  this  case  challenges  the  Court  to 
reexamine  its  infamous  Roe  versus  Wade  and 
Doe  versus  Bolton  decisions  of  1 973  in  which 
abortion  on  demand  was,  in  effect,  legislated 
by  the  Nation's  highest  judicial  body— an 
action  which  goes  against  the  heart  of  the 
Constitution. 

While  many  opposed  to  abortion  suspected 
that  the  Court  consciously  legislated  its  proa- 
bortion  decision  on  January  23,  1973,  it 
wasn't  until  very  recently  that  these  suspicions 
were  borne  out.  Within  the  past  6  months,  the 
papers  of  former  Justice  Douglas  have  been 
made  public.  In  these  documents  the  taith 
behind  the  decision  becomes  crystal  clear. 

An  article  researched  and  written  by  Mrs. 
Judie  Brown  and  Mr.  Robert  Marshall  of  the 
American  Life  League  trace  the  astonishing 
background  to  this  tragic  decision.  I  urge  you 
and  all  our  colleagues  to  read  "The  Secret 
Origins  of  the  "Right'  to  Abortion,"  which  was 
published  in  the  April  issue  of  About  Issues. 
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The  Secret  Origins  or  the  "Right"  To 
Abortion 

(By  Judie  Brown  and  Rol>ert  G.  Marshall) 
The  passage  of  time  has  not  diminished 
the  social  and  legal  criticism  of  Roe  v.  Wade 
and  Doe  v.  Bolton,  the  two  Supreme  Court 
decisions  legalizing  al>ortion  on  demand  for 
the  entire  United  States  on  January  22. 
1973. 

The  tarnish  on  these  two  rulings— and  on 
the  reputations  of  the  seven  Justices  re- 
sponsible for  them— l)egan  to  build  at  the 
outset,  when  Justice  Byron  White,  in  his 
scathing  dissent  in  Roe,  called  that  decision 
"an  exercise  of  raw  judicial  power."  Since 
then  many  legal  scholars.  Constitutional  ex- 
perts, eminent  judges  and  medical  profes- 
sionals have  faulted  the  Roe  and  Doe  ma- 
jorities for  trespassing  l)eyond  their  Consti- 
tutional authority,  for  violating  the  canons 
of  judicial  impartiality  and  procedural  in- 
tegrity, and  for  ineptly  pronouncing  on  sci- 
entific and  medical  matters  l)eyond  their 
linowledge  and  expertise. 

But  nothing  that  has  been  written  or  re- 
vealed aljout  the  "Alwrtion  Cases"  is  as 
damning  as  the  material  recently  discovered 
in  the  confidential  Court  papers  of  the  late 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  made  available 
to  the  public  last  year  by  the  library  of 
Congress,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  which 
has  been  published  l)efore  this  article. 
Indeed,  the  internal  Court  memoranda, 
notes,  and  draft  opinions  found  in  the 
Etouglas  files  depict  the  Court  shamelessly 
plotting  the  most  expedient  course  to 
achieve  a  predetermined  result— the  legal- 
ization of  abortion  on  demand— in  complete 
disregard  of  their  responsibilities  as  neutral 
interpreters  of  the  laws  and  Constitution  of 
this  nation. 

"creating"  the  right  to  privacy 
The  Roe  decision  did  not  state  that  a 
woman  had  a  right  to  an  abortion  per  se. 
Rather,  it  said,  that  right  could  be  found  in 
a  so-called  "right  to  privacy""  which,  though 
not  itself  'explicitly  mentionfedl""  in  the 
Constitution,  had  nevertheless  been  previ- 
ously "recognized""  by  the  Court.  Roe  held: 
"whether  it  l>e  founded  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendments  concept  of  personal  liberty 
and  restrictions  upon  sUte  action,  as  we  feel 
it  is.  or  .  .  .  in  the  Ninth  amendments  reser- 
vation of  rights  to  the  people,  [the  right  of 
privacy]  is  broad  enough  to  encompass  a 
woman"s  decision  whether  or  not  to  termi- 
nate her  pregnancy.""  (Justice  William  H. 
Rehnquist  noted  in  his  Roe  dissent  that  the 
Court  found  In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
"a  right  that  apparently  was  completely  un- 
Itnown  to  the  drafters  of  that  Amendment"" 
in  1868.  when  36  sUtes  and/or  territories 
had  anti-alM)rtion  statutes.) 

The  first— and  only— occasion  on  which 
the  court  had  expressly  "recognized""  a  sepa- 
rate and  fundamental  right  of  privacy  prior 
to  the  Abortion  Cases  was  its  ruling  in  the 
1965  Griswold  v.  Connecticut  case,  the  cul- 
mination of  a  25-year-long  effort  by 
Planned  Parenthood  to  challenge  Connecti- 
cut "s  anti-birth  control  laws. 

judicial  juggling  act 
In  Griswold  Brennan  suggested.  "CWlhy 
not  say  what  has  been  done  for  the  First 
Amendment  can  also  be  done  for  some  of 
the  other  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights? 
In  other  words  ...  the  Bill  of  Rights"  guar- 
antees are  but .  .  .  examples  of  those  rights, 
and  do  not  preclude  applications  or  exten- 
sions of  those  rights  unanticipated  by  the 
Framers.'" 
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However,  to  find  a  "right  of  privacy"  in 
the  Constitution  would  require  considerably 
more  judicial  juggling  than  was  needed  for 
the  "right  of  association,"  which  was  ex- 
tracted from  only  a  single  amendment.  In 
reasoning  that  ricocheted  around  the  Bill  of 
Rights  like  a  pinball,  Brennan  explained 
how,  using  "the  Ninth  Amendment  admoni- 
tion that  the  enumeration  of  rights  is  not 
exhaustive"  as  a  springboard,  the  "right  of 
privacy"  could  then  be  "created  out  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  and  the  self-incrimina- 
tion clause  of  the  Fifth,  together  with  the 
Third.  .  .  ."  lemphasis  added)  Thus  four 
amendments— each  subjected  to  excruciat- 
ingly "expansive  interpretation."  as  Bren- 
nan put  it— were  needed  in  order  to  "create" 
a  single  right  to  privacy!  (And  not  that  it  is 
not  the  business  of  the  court  to  "create" 
rights  "out  of"  anything,  but.  at  most,  to 
find  them  in  the  Constitution.  Such  reveal- 
ing slips  of  the  pen  crop  up  again  and  again 
in  the  court's  internal  memoranda,  as  we 
shall  see. ) 

And  indeed  Douglas'  final  Grisicold  opin- 
ion finding  Connecticut's  anti-birth  control 
law  unconstitutional,  embodied  Brennan's 
privacy  theory.  In  words  more  suitable  to  a 
mystical  incantation  than  a  legal  decision, 
Douglas  wrote  that  ".  .  .  specific  guaran- 
tees in  the  Bill  of  Rights  have  penumbras 
(the  partly  lighted  area  surrounding  the 
complete  shadow  of  a  body],  formed  by 
emanations  from  those  guarantees  that 
help  give  them  life  and  substance  .  .  .  vari- 
ous guarantees  create  zones  of  privacy." 
The  opinion  commanded  a  majority  despite 
the  objections  of  Justice  Potter  Stewart, 
whose  dissent  noted  in  part  that:  "With  all 
deference.  I  can  find  no  such  general  right 
of  privacy  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Constitution  or  in  any  case  ever 
before  decided  by  this  Court." 

Nevertheless,  this  privacy  "right"  would 
eventually  be  further  "extended"  to  include 
a  woman's  "right"  to  an  abortion  when,  on 
January  22.  1973.  the  Court  unleashed  upon 
a  stunned  nation  the  decisions  in  the  Atwr- 
tion  Cases. 

THE  ABORTION  CASES 

Roe  V.  Wade  and  Doe  v.  Bolton  involved 
challenges  to  the  anti-abortion  statutes  of 
Texas  and  Georgia,  respectively.  In  Roe.  an 
anonymous  pregnant  single  woman  (called 
"Jane  Roe"  in  the  case)  brought  a  class 
action  suit  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Texas  criminal  statute  which  prohib- 
ited abortion  except  when  thought  neces- 
sary to  save  a  mother's  life.  In  Doe,  the 
anonymous  "Mary  Doe"  challenged  Geor- 
gia's more  liberal  law.  which  permitted 
abortion  in  that  state  only  for  its  own  resi- 
dents, but  under  a  somewhat  broader  range 
of  social  and  "health"  conditions  than  in 
Texas. 

While  four  other  Justices  also  believed 
that  there  was  an  abortion  right,  none  had 
discovered  where  in  the  Constitution  it  re- 
sided, or  had  fabricated  a  consistent  legal 
theory,  save  for  Brennan.  Brennan's  memo 
to  Douglas  [12-30-71]  capsulized  what 
Blackmun  would  eventually  be  compelled  to 
accept  as  the  solution  to  his  legal  shopping 
spree  in  search  of  some  Constitutional  peg 
for  the  abortion  "right." 

"nifESSING"  THE  LAW 

But  first.  Brennan  acknowledged  "there 
would  seem  to  be  a  number  of  threshold 
issues  that  are  of  varying  difficulty"— issues 
which,  if  not  satisfactorily  resolved,  would 
force  the  Court  to  throw  out  the  AtMrtion 
Cases  on  procedural  grounds  alone. 

Again,  no  problem  for  the  crafty  Brennan: 
While  some  of  the  issues  "must  be  expressly 
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addressed."  others,  he  wrote— in  language 
extraordinarily  unbecoming  to  one  of  the 
country's  highest  judicial  officials,  even 
within  the  context  of  a  private  memo— 
■should  be  simply  finessed."  [emphasis 
added] 

Having  shown  how  to  leap  over  such  pro- 
cedural ot)stacles,  Brennan  proceeds  to  out- 
line "the  existence  and  nature  of  a  right  to 
an  abortion"  itself.  As  in  his  memo  to  Doug- 
las concerning  Griswold,  he  argues  for  a 
"right  of  privacy  approach,"  and  suggests 
that  "[t]he  decision  whether  to  abort  a 
pregnancy  .  .  .  should  be  held  to  involve 
[that]  basic  individual  right."  Such  an  ap- 
proach would  indeed  become  the  t>asis  of 
Blackmun's  majority  opinions  in  Roe  and 
Doe. 

HARRY  THE  "rLEXIBLE" 

Blackmun's  first  stab  at  writing  the 
Court's  opinions  for  the  Abortion  Cases  (a 
task  assigned  by  Chief  Justice  Burger) 
would  seem  to  have  borne  out  the  anxieties 
of  his  pro-abortion  colleagues  that  he  was 
not  the  man  for  the  job.  On  May  18,  1972  he 
submitted  to  the  Court  a  "first  and  tenta- 
tive draft"  (as  he  called  it  in  his  cover 
memo)  of  Roe.  and  announced  that  "I  come 
out  on  the  theory  that  the  Texas  statute 
[specifically,  its  life-of-the-mother  excep- 
tion] is  unconstitutionally  vague."  Black- 
mun  wrote  further:  "This  may  or  may  not 
appeal  to  you."  but:  "In  any  event.  /  am  still 
flexible  as  to  results.  .  .  ."  [emphasis  added] 

Any  theory  will  do.  as  long  as  it  leads  to 
abortion  on  demand! 

Brennan.  eager  to  secure  the  abortion 
right,  answered  Blackmun's  Roe  draft  the 
same  day.  saying  it  was  unnecessary  to 
reach  the  vagueness  issue  as  it  was  apparent 
that,  with  respect  to  the  Abortion  Cases,  "a 
majority  of  us  felt  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quired the  invalidation  of  abortion  statutes, 
save  to  the  extent  that  they  required  that 
an  abortion  be  performed  by  a  licensed  phy- 
sician within  some  limited  time  after  con- 
ception. ...  In  the  circumstances,  I  would 
prefer  a  disposition  of  the  core  constitution- 
al question."  [emphasis  added] 

In  other  words,  Brennan  wanted  to  assert 
a  sweeping  right  to  abortion,  not  merely  say 
existing  anti-abortion  laws  were  vague— an 
argument  that  would  leave  the  door  open 
for  anti-al>ortion  laws  that  might  pass 
muster  for  constitutional  clarity. 

CONFUSION  AND  DELAY 

As  for  Doe.  although  Brennan's  influence 
was  increasing.  Blackmun  presented  his 
somewhat  confused  views  as  a  man  who 
didn't  know  his  mind  but  did  know  that  he 
wanted  to  legalize  abortion: 

"The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  some- 
where, either  forthwith  at  conception  or  at 
"quickening."  or  at  birth,  or  at  some  other 
point  in  between,  another  being  becomes  in- 
volved and  the  privacy  the  woman  possessed 
has  become  dual  rather  than  sole.  ...  It  is 
not  for  us  of  the  judiciary,  especially  at  this 
point  in  the  development  of  man's  knowl- 
edge, to  speculate  or  to  specify  when  life 
begins." 

Even  one  of  Douglas'  pro-abortion  clerks, 
critiquing  the  draft  for  Douglas  the  day  it 
was  circulated  [5/25/72],  seemed  exasperat- 
ed by  Blackmun's  shoddy  reasoning:  "It  is 
not  clear  under  what  theory  he  reaches  his 
result.  He  recognizes  the  woman's  interest 
.  .  .  but  also  .  .  .  says  that  the  State's  coun- 
terinterests  [in  protecting  "potential"  fetal 
life]  are  'compelling'  .  .  .  and  strikes  down 
the  statute  despite  that  fact  that  ...  he 
finds  the  States'  interest  'compelling.'  " 

In  a  memo  sent  later  in  May  (the  precise 
date  is  uncertain)  Douglas  was  pleased  to 
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join  Blackmun's  opinions  ("I  am  particular- 
ly delighted  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
Court  to  confront  the  central  issue  in  the 
abortion  field  .  .  ."),  but  expressed  reserva- 
tions. Among  other  things,  he  questioned 
language  in  Blackmun's  Doe  draft  that,  he 
felt,  might  later  be  taken  to  allow  public 
hospitals  to  refuse  to  do  abortions.  Wishing 
not  to  preclude  the  possibility  at  some 
future  point  of  compelling  taxpayers  to  pay 
for  elective  abortions,  he  suggested,  a  la 
Brennan:  "Might  a  solution  be  to  finesse  this 
problem  .  .  .?"  [emphasis  added] 

Four  days  after  Blackmun  released  his 
Doe  draft.  Justice  White  circulated  his  own 
draft  dissent  in  the  Roe  case  [5/29/72],  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  for  the  Court  to 
claim  that  the  Texas  law's  life-of-the- 
mother  exception  was  unconstitutionally 
vague  "necessarily  overrules"  its  own  deci- 
sion in  United  States  v.  Vuitch  decided  only 
in  the  previous  Term,  which  said  that  a  law 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  allowing  abor- 
tions for  "life"  and  "health"  reasons  was 
not  vague.  In  other  words,  how  could  a  law 
be  "vague"  which  allowed  abortions  for  only 
one  condition  ("life"),  when  one  that  per- 
mitted two  conditions  ("life"  and  "health") 
had  already  been,  as  White  put  it,  "upheld 
...  in  its  entirety"? 

With  this  state  of  affairs,  Blackmun  decid- 
ed things  were  getting  too  much  for  him.  He 
suggested  a  summer's  delay  to  the  Court  [5/ 
31/72]  because  he  was  unclear  how  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Douglas,  evidently  concerned  less  about 
the  soundness  of  the  abortion  rulings  than 
with  his  desire  to  see  them  implemented, 
urged  Blackmun  the  same  day  not  to  delay. 
With  five  votes,  he  said,  "The  important 
thing  is  to  get  them  down." 

"ARBITRARY"  RIGHTS 

Despite  Douglas'  impatience,  however,  the 
cases  were  put  over  to  the  next  Term. 
Whatever  thoughts,  if  any.  passed  through 
Blackmun's  mind  about  the  Constitution 
and  abortion  that  summer  are  difficult  to 
learn.  But  as  late  as  November  21.  1972. 
though  himself  convinced  that  there  should 
be  an  abortion  right,  he  could  not  pinpoint 
it,  still  less  could  he  give  it  constitutional 
grounding.  Conceding  that  his  current  Roe 
draft  "contains  dictum"  he  all  but  throws 
up  his  hands  on  the  matter:  "I  suspect  that 
in  this  area  some  dictum  is  indicated  and 
not  to  be  avoided." 

Then,  explaining  his  decision  to  locate  the 
end  of  the  first  trimester  of  pregnancy  as 
the  point  beyond  which  a  state  may  regu- 
late abortion,  he  makes  an  extraordinary 
admission:  "You  will  observe."  he  writes, 
•'that  I  have  concluded  that  the  end  of  the 
first  trimester  is  critical.  TTiis  is  arbitary, 
but  perhaps  any  other  selected  point,  such 
as  quickening  or  viability,  is  equally  arbi- 
trary." [emphasis  added] 

How  could  fundamental  Constitutional 
rights  have  "arbitrary"  beginnings  and 
ends?  Blackmun  did  not  say. 

JUSTICE  MARSHALL  AND  THE  "INTERESTS  OF 
WOMEN" 

The  following  day  [12/12/72]  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall— relying  upon  his  sub- 
jective perception  of  the  "interests  of 
women"  as  the  basis  for  his  views— tried  to 
convince  Blackmun  that  the  later  point  of 
viability  should  be  the  [>oint  at  which  the 
State  could  regulate  though  not  prohibit 
abortion: 

"I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  drawing  the 
line  at  viability  accommodates  the  interests 
at  stake  better  than  drawing  it  at  the  end  of 
the   first   trimester.   Given   the   difficulties 
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which  many  women  may  have  in  believing 
that  they  are  pregnant  and  in  deciding  to 
seek  an  abortion.  /  fear  that  the  earlier  date 
may  not  in  practice  serve  the  interests  of 
women,  which  your  opinion  does  seek  to 
serve. 

"At  the  same  time,  however.  I  share  your 
concern  for  recognizing  the  State's  interest 
in  insuring  that  abortions  be  done  under 
safe  conditions.  If  the  opinion  stated  explic- 
itly that,  between  the  end  of  the  first  tri- 
mester and  viability,  state  regulations  di- 
rected at  health  and  safety  alone  were  per- 
missible. I  believe  that  those  concerns  would 
be  adequately  met. 

"It  is  implicit  in  your  opinion  that  at  some 
point  the  State's  interest  in  preserving  the 
potential  life  of  the  unborn  child  overrides 
any  individual  interests  of  the  women.  / 
would  be  disturbed  if  that  right  were  set 
before  viability,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
opinion's  present  focus  on  the  end  of  the 
first  trimester  would  lead  states  to  prohibit 
abortions  completely  at  any  later  date. 

"In  short.  I  believe  that,  as  the  opinion 
now  stands,  viability  is  a  better  accommoda- 
tion of  the  interests  involved,  but  that  the 
end  of  the  first  trimester  would  be  accepta- 
ble if  additions  along  the  lines  I  have  sug- 
gested were  made. "  [emphasis  added] 

Blackmun  did  accept  Marshall's  sugges- 
tion in  the  final  version  of  Roe,  along  with 
one  from  Chief  Justice  Burger  [12/13/72] 
that  fathers  and  parents  be  at  least  men- 
tioned (Which  they  were— in  a  footnote). 

AN  "INFLEXIBLY    LEGISLATIVE'  "  OPINION 

But  BlacluTiun  had  at  least  one  more  ac- 
commodation to  make  in  his  search  for  a 
majority.  With  the  Abortion  Cases  detailing 
so  many  irrelevancies.  Justice  Potter  Stew- 
art confided  to  Blackmun  [12/14/72]  that: 
"One  of  my  concerns  with  your  opinion  as 
presently  written  is  the  specificity  of  its 
dictum— particularly  in  its  fixing  of  the  end 
of  the  first  trimester  as  the  critical  point  for 
valid  state  action.  I  appreciate  the  inevita- 
bility and  indeed  the  wisdom  of  dicta  in  the 
Court's  opinion,  but  I  wonder  about  the  de- 
sirability of  the  dicta  being  quite  so  inflexi- 
bly "legislative. " 

The  Constitution,  of  course,  specifically 
reserves  all  federal  legislative  power  to  Con- 
gress, not  the  Court,  so  Stewart's  ultimate 
concern  was  that  the  Court  would  be  ex- 
ceeding its  Constitutionally-assigned  role  if 
it  accepted  Blackmun's  opinions  as  they 
stood.  Blackmun  responded  by  inserting  the 
word  "approximately"  before  the  phrase 
"the  end  of  the  first  trimester  "  in  the  final 
version,  which,  though  it  rendered  the  opin- 
ion onb^  minutely  less  "inflexibly  legisla- 
tive.' "  apparently  satisfied  Stewart,  who 
joined  the  majority. 

Meanwhile.  Blackmun.  who  with  others 
was  becoming  impatient,  expressed  his  hope 
[12/15/72]  'that  the  cases  may  come  down 
no  later  than  the  week  of  January  15  to  tie 
in  with  the  convening  of  most  state  legisla- 
tures." 

The  decisions  came  down  with  a  consitu- 
tional  thunderclap  that  has  echoed  through 
the  years.  But  the  Court  still  had  to  deal 
with  petitions  for  rehearing.  Another  of 
Douglas'  clerks  summarized  [1/22/73]  the 
requests  for  rehearing,  filed  by  Texas  and 
Georgia,  supported  by  Connecticut  and  Vir- 
ginia, one  of  which  pointed  out  that  recent- 
ly available  "data  as  to  live  births  (and  ulti- 
mate survival  in  one  case)  of  children  abort- 
ed and  as  to  errors  in  ascertaining  length  of 
pregnancy  and  unreported  complications 
and  deaths  from  legalized  abortions  in 
N.Y.  .  .  .  would  put  into  question  this 
Court's  assumptions  (conclusions)  about  the 
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relative  dangers  of  abortion  and  full-term 
delivery." 

The  clerk  recommended  that  the  cases  not 
be  reheard.  They  were  not.  But  the  cries  of 
the  preborn  sacrificed  to  abortion  are  still 
heard  to  this  day. 

(Judie  Brown  is  President  of  American 
Life  League.  Robert  G.  Marshall  is  Re- 
search Director  of  ALL  About  Issues  and 
also  of  the  Castello  Institute.) 
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HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1989 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  honor  Dr.  Maurice  Sitomer.  the  1989  re- 
cipient of  the  Anti-Defamation  League's  Distin- 
guished Americanism  Award. 

Maurie's  service  as  chairman  for  the  past  4 
years  of  ADL's  dinner  event  is  a  mark  of  his 
leadership  role  in  the  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess 
(bounty  community.  Beyond  that.  Maurie  has 
contributed  his  talent  and  many  skills  to  a 
broad  spectrum  of  community  and  charitable 
organizations  over  the  years. 

A  past  president  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Civic 
Association,  the  Business  and  Professional 
Association  of  the  Town  of  Poughkeepsie,  and 
the  Poughkeepsie  Arlington  Rotary  Club, 
Maurie  serves  on  the  United  Way  Campaign 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  boards  for  the 
Red  Cross,  the  March  of  Dimes,  and  the 
Cancer  Society. 

A  member  of  the  Vassar  Temple  and  re- 
cently voted  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
B'nai  B'rith  District  No.  1.  Maurie  has  given 
generously  of  his  time  as  past  president  of  the 
Hudson  Valley  B'nai  B'rith  Council,  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  and  Israeli  Bonds  of  Pough- 
keepsie. 

Through  his  many  contributions.  Maurie  has 
added  to  the  growth  of  the  moral  and  civic  de- 
velopment programs  sponsored  by  the  ADL  in 
the  Hudson  Valley.  In  addition  to  the  already 
cited  achievements,  he  has  sponsored  the  Si- 
tomer Lecture  Series  on  Jewish  Culture  at 
Vassar  College.  He  also  served  as  president 
of  the  Mid-Hudson  Art  and  Science  Museum, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  development  ccxn- 
mittee  for  the  Hudson  Valley  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety. 

In  his  professional  field,  an  accomplished 
dentist,  Maurie  is  a  40-year  member  of  both 
the  Francis  and  Vassar  Hospitals'  dental 
staffs.  He  has  given  of  his  time  and  talents  to 
the  Development  of  Dental  Clinics  for  the  city 
of  Poughkeepsie. 

A  lifetime  of  service  and  generous  contribu- 
tions to  his  fellow  man  is  the  halimari<  of  this 
distinguished  ADL  honoree.  I  am  proud  to  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  Maurice  Sitomer  for  his  designa- 
tion as  the  Poughkeepsie  Americanism  Award 
recipient  for  1989.  Congratulations  on  your 
distinguished  record  of  achievement.  We  all 
join  in  wishing  you  continued  happiness  and 
prosperity. 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  recognizing  April  26  as 
"Professional  Secretaries  Day,"  and  I'd  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  dedicated  members  of  this 
honorable  profession. 

Secretaries  are  the  backbone  of  the  work 
force,  whose  significant  contributions  to  the 
success  of  American  government,  business 
and  industry  should  be  touted  more  often.  The 
administrative  duties  they  perform  are  essen- 
tial to  the  smooth,  efficient,  and  effective  func- 
tioning of  any  office.  Throughout  my  years  in 
public  service,  I  have  c^me  to  depend  and 
rely  upon  my  secretarial  staff  for  their  loyalty, 
skills,  and  efficiency  in  managing  the  daily 
office  operations.  As  Members  of  Congress, 
neariy  every  minute  of  every  day  is  carefully 
planned  and  accounted  for.  [Doing  this  well  re- 
quires anticipating  and  juggling  many  details, 
understanding  priorities,  and  working  with  any 
numtjer  of  people  to  ensure  that  things  go 
smoothly.  I,  for  one,  feel  my  personal  secre- 
tary is  an  indispensable  member  of  my  per- 
sonal staff. 

Secretaries  have  earned  distinction  for  their 
dedication  and  professionalism  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  More  become  proficient 
in  a  specialized  field,  such  as  law,  accounting, 
marketing,  or  government.  Often,  they  work 
right  alongside  the  CEO's  of  major  corpora- 
tions and  serve  as  management's  liaison  be- 
tween clients  and  the  public.  The  secretarial 
field  offers  individuals  exciting  challenges  and 
professional  advancement,  and  I  encourage 
interested  individuals  to  explore  career  oppor- 
tunities in  this  rewarding  field. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  commend  the  Profes- 
sional Secretaries  International  Organization 
for  its  campaign  to  promote  appreciation  for 
and  recognition  of  the  secretarial  profession. 


CHARLES  J.  HAUGHEY  ADDRESS- 
ES LUNCHEON  HOSTED  BY 
SPEAKER  WRIGHT 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  an  ad- 
dress   by    the    Taoiseach,    Mr.    Charies    J. 
Haughey,  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Patrick's  Day: 
Address  by  the  Taoiseach.  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Haughey.  T.D..  at  a  Lunch  Hosted  by 
Speaker  Wright  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   Capitol   Hill.    Washington, 
March  17.  1989 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  least  once  in  the  yearly 
calendar  there  must  be  an  occasion  when 
each  national  community  celebrates  and 
glories  in  its  identity  in  its  own  way.  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  is  the  Irish  occasion  for  doing  so 
and    nowhere    is    our   national    day    more 
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widely  and  enthusiastically  celebrated  than 
here  in  the  United  States. 

To  be  on  Capitol  Hill— this  citadel  of 
American  democracy— on  St.  Patricli's  Day. 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Speaker,  among  so 
many  distinguished  friends  is  for  me  a  great 
honor  and  pleasure.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Speaker  for  bringing  us  together  on  this 
symbolic  occasion. 

The  message  of  goodwill  towards  Ireland 
that  goes  forth  from  this  room  today  is  one 
that  we  appreciate  and  value.  The  prestigi- 
ous attendance  at  this  lunch  is  testimony  to 
the  esteem  and  affection  in  which  the  Irish 
are  held  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  a  special  tribute  to  my  country,  and  to 
the  place  it  holds  in  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

In  his  eloquent  inauguration  address  two 
months  ago.  President  Bush  spoke  of  the 
pages  turning  in  American  history.  As  a  new 
chapter  begins,  it  is  a  particularly  appropri- 
ate time  for  the  head  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment to  visit  Washington.  The  stories  of  the 
Irish  and  American  people  are  closely  inter- 
twined. The  Irish  have  participated  at  every 
stage  of  the  building  of  this  great  nation. 
Just  as  there  has  been  major  American  in- 
volvement in  the  making  of  modern  Ireland. 

When  Tom  Paine  proclaimed  in  1776  that 
•■the  cause  of  America  is  in  great  measure 
the  cause  of  all  mankind."  it  was  a  prophet- 
ic description  of  the  enduring  impression 
that  the  ideals  of  liberty  anc  equality  of  op- 
portunity would  have  on  successive  genera- 
tions. Ireland  and  America  have  long  had 
their  own  special  relationship,  dating  back 
to  a  common  colonial  past.  Our  shared 
memories  go  deep,  and  our  shared  values 
bind  us  together  in  our  hopes  for  the 
future. 

There  is  much  for  each  of  us  to  celebrate 
on  this  St.  Patrick's  Day.  I  see  the  spirit  of 
optimism  that  prevails  in  America,  and  a 
readiness  to  respond  to  the  vision  of  a 
"kinder,  gentler"  nation  put  forward  by  the 
President.  On  Capitol  Hill  also,  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  a  determination  to  move 
the  nation  forward  and  to  ensure  that 
America  continues  to  provide  enlightened 
leadership  to  the  free  world  and  to  con- 
stantly improve  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

There  is  a  renewed  sense  of  optimism  in 
Ireland  also.  An  agreed  Programme  for  Na- 
tional Recovery  is  succeeding  and  is  ena- 
bling us  to  emerge  from  many  of  our  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  We  are  already  experi- 
encing sustained  economic  growth  which  is 
predicted  to  continue.  Our  economic  recov- 
ery is  soundly  based  on  2  percent  inflation, 
low  interest  rates,  rapid  export  growth  and 
balance  of  payments  surpluses.  As  many 
American  companies  who  are  in  Ireland  al- 
ready know  to  their  benefit,  we  offer  unri- 
valled investment  opportunities  as  a  manu- 
facturing and  services  base  for  the  forth- 
coming Single  European  market  of  320m 
people. 

I  would  like  to  arrange  for  a  visit  to  Ire- 
land by  a  group  of  members  from  both 
Houses  who  would  come  as  guests  of  the 
Irish  government  to  study  our  economic 
progress  at  first  hand  this  year.  This  would 
help  to  deepen  our  relationship  and  offer 
members  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  im- 
plications when  measures  affecting  Ireland 
are  debated  here  from  time  to  time. 

On  the  1st  January  next.  Ireland  assumes 
the  Presidency  of  the  European  Communi- 
ty. This  will  t>e  a  time  of  great  responsibility 
for  us  but  we  look  forward  to  the  challenge. 
Our  efforts  will  be  directed  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  member  States  to  ad- 
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vancing  rapidly  to  the  completion  of  the 
Single  Market  and  to  promoting  the  great- 
est possible  level  of  international  trade  be- 
tween the  single  market  Community  and 
her  major  trading  partners  including  the 
United  States. 

While  the  two  great  trading  blocs,  the 
Community  and  the  United  States,  will 
probably  never  be  entirely  without  their  dif- 
ferences on  specific  Issues,  these  must  t>e 
amicably  sorted  out  and  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  deprive  either  of  the  mutual  hene- 
fits  of  expanding  trade  between  them. 

Our  greatest  challenge  in  Ireland  is  to 
create  job  opportunities  for  all  our  people, 
sind  stem  the  tide  of  involuntary  emigration. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Irish  immigrants  have 
come  to  the  United  States  in  recent  years, 
eager  to  grasp  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  American  way  of  life.  In  many  cases 
however,  their  lack  of  legal  status— with  all 
its  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities— inhib- 
its them  from  making  their  full  contribu- 
tion to  the  future  development  of  the 
United  States.  Against  this  background  I 
wish  to  emphasize  my  appreciation  of  the 
work  which  has  already  been  done  to 
reform  immigration  legislation.  I  would  now 
hope  that  further  consideration  could  be 
given  urgently  to  the  additional  steps  which 
need  to  t>e  taken  to  enable  the  young  Irish 
people  who  are  in  the  United  States  to 
follow  in  the  great  tradition  of  the  Irish  of 
earlier  times  in  contributing  to  the  affairs 
of  this  great  nation. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  belongs  to  Irish  people 
of  all  traditions.  The  message  for  all  is  one 
of  friendship  and  tolerance  and  pride  in  our 
unique  common  heritage. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  have  reiterated 
once  more  my  offer  of  dialogue,  reassurance 
and  respect  to  the  people  of  the  Unionist 
tradition  in  Ireland.  To  use  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  first  inaugural  ad- 
dress: "Physically  speaking  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate. We  cannot  remove  our  respective  sec- 
tions from  each  other  nor  build  an  impassa- 
ble wall  l)etwe€n  them." 

We  will  continue  to  value,  appreciate  and 
gladly  accept  the  interest  shown  and  the 
tangible  political  and  economic  support 
given  in  America,  both  by  Congress  and  the 
Administration,  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
reconciliation  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
the  American  and  the  Irish  people  are  still 
t>eing  written:  the  unique  story  is  still  un- 
folding. Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure:  our  re- 
lationship is  firmly  based  on  trust  and  confi- 
dence, on  shared  ideals  and  concepts,  on 
family  ties  and  personal  friendships.  It  is  in- 
dissoluble, cemented  by  centuries  of  social 
and  cultural  intermingling.  The  toast  I 
would  propose  today  is  to  enduring  friend- 
ship and  partnership  as  we  confront  the 
challenges  of  our  time  and  look  beyond 
them  for  a  brighter  and  more  rewarding 
future. 


April  26,  1989 


NATIONAL  ORGAN  AND  TISSUE 
DONOR  AWARENESS  WEEK. 
APRIL  23-30,  1989 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr  SPEh4CE  Mr  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
this  week  has  been  designated  National 
Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness  Week.  In 
order  to  commemorate  this.  It  seems  fitting  to 


share  with  my  colleagues  a  poem  by  Robert 
N.  Test  that  recently  appeared  in  a  "Dear 
Abby"  column.  I  think  it  speaks  eloquently 
about  the  gift  of  life  that  It  Is  possible  to  share 
with  others.  For  this  reason  I  would  like  to 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  attention  and 
hope  that  they  might  be  mindful  of  the  great 
need  for  organ  and  tissue  donors. 

The  poem  follows: 

At  a  certain  moment  a  doctor  will  deter- 
mine that  my  brain  has  ceased  to  function 
and  that,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  my 
life  has  stopped. 

When  that  happens,  do  not  attempt  to  in- 
still artificial  life  into  my  body  by  the  use  of 
a  machine.  And  don't  call  this  my  'death- 
bed.' Call  it  my  bed  of  life.'  and  let  my  body 
be  taken  from  it  to  help  others  lead  fuller 
lives. 

Give  my  sight  to  a  man  who  has  never 
seen  a  sunrise,  a  baby's  face  or  love  in  the 
eyes  of  a  woman. 

Give  my  heart  to  a  person  whose  own 
heart  has  caused  nothing  but  endless  days 
of  pain. 

Give  my  blood  to  the  teenager  who  has 
t>een  pulled  from  the  wreckage  of  his  car,  so 
that  he  might  live  to  see  his  grandchildren 
play. 

Give  my  kidneys  to  one  who  depends  on  a 
machine  to  exist  from  week  to  week. 

Take  my  bones,  every  muscle,  every  fiber 
and  nerve  in  my  body  and  find  a  way  to 
make  a  crippled  child  walk. 

Explore  every  corner  of  my  brain.  Take 
my  cells,  if  necessary,  and  let  them  grow  so 
that  someday  a  speechless  boy  will  shout  at 
the  crack  of  a  bat  and  a  deaf  girl  will  hear 
the  sound  of  rain  against  her  windows. 

Burn  what  is  left  of  me  and  scatter  the 
ashes  to  the  winds  to  help  the  flowers  grow. 

If  you  must  bury  something,  let  it  t>e  my 
faults,  my  weaknesses,  and  all  prejudice 
against  my  fellowman. 

Give  my  soul  to  God. 

If  by  chance  you  wish  to  remember  me,  do 
it  with  a  kind  deed  or  word  to  someone  who 
needs  you.  If  you  do  all  I  have  asked,  I  will 
live  forever. 

—By  Robert  N.  Test. 


COAL  ROYALTY  REDUCTION 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  BEN  NIGHTHORSE  CAMPBELL 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  introduce  legislation  which  repre- 
sents a  reprieve  for  the  coal  industry  In  Colo- 
rado and  other  Western  States. 

As  Representative  of  Colorado's  Third  Dis- 
trict, I  am  concerned  about  the  health  of  the 
coal  industry,  one  of  the  traditional  mainstays 
of  tt>e  area's  economy.  Tragically,  more  than 
three  dozen  coal  mines  in  my  district  have 
been  forced  to  close  over  the  past  decade 
due  to  a  slowdown  in  the  domestic  energy  In- 
dustry and  competition  from  foreign  coal  pro- 
ducers. 

Many  small  mountain  communities  have  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  as  a  result,  with  miners  out 
of  work  and  other  businesses  forced  to  shut 
their  doors  with  the  loss  of  the  mine  payroll. 

The  Colorado  delegation  has  been  encour- 
aging the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  allow 
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for  a  lower  Federal  coal  royalty  rate  and,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  caps  the  Federal 
coal  royalty  rate  on  existing  contracts  at  6 
percent. 

Most  coal  is  mined  and  sold  under  long- 
term  coal  supply  contracts.  In  1976,  Congress 
enacted  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amend- 
ments Act  [FCLAA]  which  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  increase  the  Federal 
coal  royalty  payments  from  about  20  cents 
per  ton  to  12.5  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
surface-mined  coal  upon  the  20-year  anniver- 
sary of  pre- 1976  coal  leases. 

As  a  result,  coal  royalty  payments  have  in- 
creased while  the  amount  of  companies 
mining  coal  has  decreased.  Utilities  that  pur- 
chase Federal  coal  have  seen  their  royalty 
payments  jump  by  over  1800  percent.  The  city 
of  Cotorado  Springs,  which  use  to  pay  20 
cents  per  ton,  now  pays  nearly  $3.60  per  ton. 

Congress  never  foresaw  that  FCLAA  would 
aHect  utilities  and  coal  companies  the  way  in 
which  it  has.  This  bill  will  ease  the  burden 
being  borne  by  power  customers  and  encour- 
age the  continued  use  of  relatively  clean  burn- 
ing, low  sulfur  western  coal. 

This  legislation  will  not  apply  to  new  con- 
tracts and  will  have  no  impact  on  the  competi- 
tive martlet  for  new  coal  leases.  The  6-per- 
cent cap  will  automatically  be  phased  out  as 
old  supply  contracts  terminate.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Treasury  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
increased  royalty  revenues  because  the  6-per- 
cent cap  is  still  well  above  the  20-cents-per- 
ton  royalty  rate  the  Government  was  receiving 
until  FCLAA  began  to  affect  the  ability  of  coal 
companies  to  retain  customers. 

This  bill  makes  the  differences  between 
mining  coal  and  shutting  down  for  many 
mines.  It  simply  makes  more  economic  sense 
to  have  more  mines  paying  a  lower  rate  than 
fewer  mines  paying  a  higher  rate.  Colorado 
State  officials— realizing  the  importance  of 
supporting  coal  mines,  which  pay  State  taxes 
and  provide  needed  jobs— have  agreed  to 
accept  a  rate  reduction  and  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port this  proposal. 

The  public  good  will  be  better  served  by 
supporting  the  coal  industry  and  mining  com- 
munities so  they  can  sun/ive  these  hard  times. 
Decreasing  the  Federal  royalty  rate  may  help 
increase  production  and  help  revive  the  coal 
industry  in  Colorado.  That  is  important  be- 
cause unmined  coal  pays  no  royalty  at  all. 


'ANTARCTICA-THE  NEXT 
ENVIRONMENTAL  DISASTER 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MINNESOTA 
I^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  26,  1989 
Mr  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  Antarc- 
tic Continent  evokes  images  in  all  of  our 
minds  of  great  expanses  of  ice  and  water  and 
air  pure  and  clean;  of  penguins  and  seals  and 
other  birds  and  animals  totally  removed  from 
man's  depredations.  Such  images  are  wonder- 
ful and  romantic  and  they  are  wrong. 

Man  is  rapidly  fouling  the  ice,  the  water,  the 
air,  and  the  land  in  Antarctica,  all  in  the  name 
of  science,  tourism,  and  international  relations. 
While  Antarctica  is  a  vast  area  there  are  only 
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a  few  locations  available  that  support  the 
wonderful  wildlife  that  we  have  all  seen  in  pic- 
tures or  on  television.  And  those  areas  only 
support  such  wildlife  because  of  a  very  sensi- 
tive and  delicate  food  chain  that  can  easily  be 
disrupted  by  man's  activities.  Compared  to  the 
population  of  one  of  our  cities  not  many 
people  go  to  or  live  in  Antarctica.  Unfortunate- 
ly those  who  do,  all  live  or  stay  on  those 
same  environmentally  sensitive  lands  that 
support  the  unique  Antarctic  life. 

Fin  fisheries  have  almost  been  wiped  out  by 
over-fishing,  oil  spills  blacken  the  penguin 
rookeries,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
Krill— the  primary  bio-energy  source  of  the 
Antarctic  seas— are  netted  each  year  for  pet 
food,  and  now  we  are  called  upon  to  pass  im- 
plementing legislation  for  a  minerals  regime  to 
govern  minerals  and  oil  and  gas  development 
in  a  land  that  most  of  us  thought  was  exempt 
from  such  gross  human  violations. 

Because  of  my  concern  I  ask  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  to  undertake  some 
investigations  which  culminated  in  a  workshop 
on  Antarctica.  This  workshop  brought  together 
scientists,  diplomats,  environmentalists,  busi- 
nessmen, and  Federal  agency  personnel,  all 
experienced  in  Antarctic  affairs.  The  report  of 
that  workshop  has  just  been  published  and  I 
commend  it  to  all  my  colleagues  as  an  en- 
lightening document  that  will  revise  your  views 
of  the  purity  of  the  Antarctic  environment.  The 
summary  of  that  report  (CRS-58)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  human  activity  in  Antarctica  has  in- 
creased over  the  past  several  years,  concerns 
over  environmental  impacts  have  also 
grown.  The  number  of  research  personnel 
stationed  in  Antarctica  has  grown  dramati- 
cally over  the  past  decade:  from  544  in  1979- 
80  to  over  2,000  every  year  since  1982-83. 
Waste  disposal  and  wildlife  disruption  asso- 
ciated with  these  increases  has  caused  con- 
cern and  criticism  of  the  U.S.  program  and 
those  of  other  nations  by  the  environmental 
community.  Tourism  activities  have  grown, 
with  very  large  increases  projected:  from  6 
visits  by  692  toursts  in  1981  to  13  visits  with 
1,295  tourisU  in  1986-87,  and  projected 
plans  for  31  visits  and  3,620  people  in  1988- 
89.  Accommodating  and  supervising  these 
increasing  numbers  has  been  a  growing 
problem,  especially  with  regard  to  assuring 
protection  of  the  environment,  research  op- 
erations and  wildlife. 

Impacts  of  commercial  fisheries  oper- 
ations have  also  been  a  concern,  as  well  as 
the  possible  environmental  impacts  of 
future  minerals  activities.  A  Minerals 
Regime  to  govern  potential  minerals  oper- 
ations was  signed  in  1988.  and  is  likely  to 
foster  further  debate  on  environmental  pro- 
tection issues  in  Antarctica,  as  ratification 
of  the  minerals  treaty  Is  considered  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  along  with  implementation  leg- 
islation. 

As  a  result  of  these  concerns,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  was  requested  to 
hold  a  workshop  to  explore  the  status  of  en- 
vironmental issues  in  Antarctica,  including 
as  participants  key  experts  across  a  wide 
spectrum  of  interests.  Issues  raised  fell  into 
several  categories,  including  issues  connect- 
ed with  the  impacts  of  increasing  numbers 
of  research  stations,  funding  tradeoffs,  con- 
flicting priorities  for  environmental  protec- 
tion, tourism  impacts,  organization  of  the 
U.S.  Antarctica  program,  environmental 
protection  in  the  Minerals  Regime,  adequa- 
cy of  the  protected  area  system  and  possible 
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modifications,  environmental  impact  sissess- 
ment  needs,  and  the  need  for  a  permanent 
secretariat  for  the  Antarctic  Treaty  system. 
Conclusions  arising  from  the  workshop 
are  discussed  in  the  final  section  of  the 
report:  Increasing  human  activity  in  Antarc- 
tica has  a  range  of  new  resource  manage- 
ment needs  not  faced  by  the  system  when 
fewer  people  visited  or  worked  on  the  conti- 
nent: the  United  States  program  has  l>een 
primarily  a  research  program,  and  the  lead 
agency,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
does  not  include  resource  management  in  its 
perception  of  its  primary  mission;  these  new 
needs  in  a  system  not  designed  to  manage 
resources  have  created  "trade-offs  '  that  put 
environmental  protection  at  a  disadvantage 
in  many  cases;  little  or  no  monitoring  of 
human  impacts  on  the  environmental  is 
being  done  in  Antarctica;  environmental  as- 
sessments will  demand  more  attention  in 
the  future;  the  effectiveness  of  the  current 
protected  area  system  needs  to  be  better  un- 
derstood, and  probably  strengthened;  and  a 
permanent  secretariat  would  facilitate 
better  functioning  of  the  system. 


NAVY  SEAMAN  BRIAN  ROBERT 
JONES 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Kennesaw, 
GA,  they  grieve  for  the  loss  of  Navy  Seaman 
Brian  Robert  Jones.  And  in  46  other  communi- 
ties across  this  Nation,  there  is  grief  among 
the  family  and  friends  of  46  other  men— men 
whose  lives  were  taken  suddenly  and  shock- 
ingly when  that  explosion  and  fire  ripped 
through  gun  turret  No.  2  of  the  battleship 
U.S.S.  Iowa  6  days  ago. 

We  all,  reluctantly,  recognize  that  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  will  die  when  they  are  in- 
volved in  a  full-fledged  war,  or  even  in  an  iso- 
lated combat  action.  Men  and  women  of  the 
military  have  died  in  declared  wars  and  unde- 
clared wars,  and  in  tragedies  such  as  that  of 
the  U.S.S.  Stark  just  2  years  ago.  Tragic  as  it 
is,  we  accept  the  loss  of  our  personnel  in 
these  cases  as  an  inevitable  cost  of  defending 
freedom. 

Then,  we  confront  a  tragedy  such  as  the 
Iowa.  We  see  47  young  men  die  instantly 
during  an  othenwise  routine  training  exercise, 
on  calm  seas,  far  from  any  apparent  military 
danger.  In  that  instant,  we  are  reminded  that 
defending  the  Nation  is  always  a  dangerous 
job— no  matter  where  the  defenders  serve. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  about  Brian 
Jones.  He  was  19,  had  been  in  the  Navy  for  2 
years  and  was— by  all  accounts— a  quiet,  stu- 
dious young  man.  He  looked  fonward  to  earn- 
ing a  journalism  degree  at  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

Brian,  like  many  other  young  people,  chose 
to  devote  part  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  Last  Wednesday,  he  and  the  others 
of  gun  tunet  No.  2  gave  their  lives  to  the 
Nation.  Their  contribution  came  in  peacetime 
and  far  from  the  battlefront,  but  it  is  no  less 
significant  than  any  in  Europe's  trenches  in 
1918,  on  the  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific  in 
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1944,  in  the  hills  of  Korea  in  1951  or  the  jun- 
gles of  Vietnam  in  1969. 

And,  even  as  we  grieve  for  these  47  who 
were  lost,  we  must  take  pride  in  the  other 
men  of  the  lontv  for  the  way  they  reacted  and 
controlled  the  magnitude  of  this  tragedy.  They 
skillfully  tamed  the  fires  which  raged  in  tfiat 
massive  gun  turret,  and  thus  prevented  addi- 
tional damage  and  loss  of  life.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  commendir>g  Capt.  Fred 
Moosally  and  his  crew  for  their  skill  and  cour- 
age. 

The  km/a  tragedy  will  not,  most  likely,  be 
the  last  peacetime  acckjent  to  take  tf>e  lives 
of  Amencan  military  personrtel  Our  Armed 
Forces  work  each  day  with  deadly  weapons 
which,  like  any  other  tool  of  man,  are  suscep- 
tible to  accidents. 

So.  our  thoughts  and  prayers  shoukj  be 
each  day  with  tt)e  2  nrHllk>n  men  and  women 
around  the  world  whose  job  is  to  defend  our 
freedom  And  we  should  be  sure  to  show 
them  our  appreciatksn  for  the  dedication  with 
which  tf>ey  meet  their  dangerous  but  neces- 
sary tasks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TOURETTE  SYNDROME 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  IN  ZAIRE 


UMI 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELU 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1989 

Mrs  MORELLA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
acknowledge  tfie  Government  of  Zaire,  under 
tf>e  leadership  of  Mobutu  Sese  Seko.  lor  the 
improven>ents  in  respect  for  human  rights 
which  this  country  has  demonstrated  in  the 
last  few  years 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.N.  (Commission  on 
Human  Rights  reached  a  decision  on  February 
29,  1989  to  discontinue  funf>er  consideration 
of  the  fHjman  rights  situation  In  Zaire  The 
Commission  report  noted  tf^e  Government  of 
Zaire's  willingr)ess  to  cooperate  fully  and  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  improve  the  human 
rights  situation.  Recent  important  steps  taken 
by  Zaire  are  tf>e  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Otizens  Rights  and  Liberties  in  1986  and  \he 
positive  efforts  highlighted  by  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  State  m  its  1988  human  nghts  report, 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Zaire  has  been  cited  in  a 
recerrt  joint  report  by  the  World  Bank  and  the 
United  Nations  as  one  of  the  14  strongly  re- 
forming countries  which  exhibit  encouraging 
signs  of  economic  improvement  This  rein- 
forces the  fact  that  Zaire  is  committed  to  a 
promising  devekspment  process  and  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  an  important  friend  to  use  in 
tf>at  regk>n  of  the  wodd. 

However,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement 
in  tfie  field  of  human  nghts,  liased  on  reports 
of  possible  viotatiorts  involving  participation  m 
a  demonstratkxi  by  women  protesting  the 
Government's  ecorwrmc  policies. 

Mr  Speaker,  Zaire  is  an  important  friend 
which  deserves  praise  for  the  headway  which 
it  is  making  in  implementing  constructive  poli- 
6es.  There  have  been  improvements,  and  we 
look  forward  to  continued  progress  in  the 
future. 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  COELHO  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  a  young 
man  from  Mississippi  who  is  receiving  national 
attention  for  his  expertise  on  ttie  hardwood. 
His  name  is  Chns  Jackson,  and  he  plays 
guard  for  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Tigers.  Some  are  comparing  him  to  Pete  Mar- 
avich,  but,  if  I  may,  I  woukj  like  to  discuss  his 
courageous  liattle  with  Tourette  syndrome, 
rather  than  his  basketball  talents. 

Tourette  syndrome  Is  a  perplexing  disorder 
afflicting  the  nervous  system.  It  is  so  hard  to 
control  the  effects  of  Tourette  syndrome  that 
when  Chris  is  being  Interviewed  he  often  must 
expervj  such  a  great  deal  of  effort  tryir>g  to 
keep  from  suddenly  cryir>g  out  or  from  sud- 
denly flailing  his  arm  that  he  will  literally 
t)econ>e  deaf  to  the  questioning.  Some  of  the 
symptoms  of  Tourette  syndrome  first  began  to 
affect  Chns  when  he  was  in  grade  scfK)Ol,  but 
he  was  not  put  on  n>edk:atk>n  until  the  fall  of 
1987. 

Tourette  syndrome  can  affect  how  he  plays. 
Depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  game,  Chris' 
face  and  eyes  can  twitch  and  blink  with  such 
ferocity  it  is  a  wonder  he  can  concentrate  on 
tfie  t>asket.  "I  can  put  on  some  awesome 
head  fakes,  though,"  he  says  with  a  laugh. 

Chns'  ability  to  laugh  about  his  corKlitran 
and  not  be  defeated  by  it  is  proof  that  dis- 
abled persons  can  make  very  important  contri- 
butk>ns  to  society.  Tfie  media  is  only  con- 
cerned with  how  many  points  Chris  scored, 
not  his  condition. 

As  I  can  tell  you  from  my  own  experience 
with  epilepsy,  tfie  36  million  Americans  with 
disabilities  suffer  unfair  discriminatk>n  due  to 
prejudice,  stereotypes,  and  groundless  fears 
about  our  abilities  or  t)ecause  we  are  errone- 
ously perceived  to  pose  dangers  to  ourselves 
and  others. 

It  IS  for  this  reason  that  I  would  like  to  com- 
merMJ  Chris  Jackson  for  his  role  as  a  model 
ar>d  an  Inspiratkin  to  all  Amerk:ans— tfiose 
with  disabilities  as  well  as  tfiose  without.  His 
drive  and  inspiration  should  serve  as  a  lesson 
to  us  all 


LIPE-THREATENING  SHORTAGE 
OP  PROFESSIONAL  NURSES 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  1*EW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  America  is 
facing  a  life-threatening  shortage  of  registered 
nurses,  tfie  largest  professional  component  of 
tfie  fiealth  care  delivery-system. 

Since  1983,  unfilled  nursing  positions  have 
more    tfian    doubled,     leaving     more    than 
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200,000  vacancies  nationwide.  Hospitals 
across  tfie  country  have  been  forced  to  close 
emergency  rooms,  reschedule  surgery,  limit 
patient  admissions  and  eliminate  desperately 
needed  hospital  beds  due  to  an  inability  to 
find  enough  of  nurses  to  provide  adequate 
staffing. 

Exacerbating  the  problem,  nursing  schools 
report  a  30  percent  drop  in  enrollment,  sug- 
gesting that  future  prospects  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  registered  nurses  are  bleak.  Chronic 
problems  associated  with  the  nursing  profes- 
sion include  low  pay,  compressed  salary 
ranges,  poor  professional  image  and  low  job 
satisfaction.  This  is  a  dangerous,  life-threaten- 
ing situation. 

I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  positive 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  mitigate  the  factors 
contributing  to  the  nursing  shortage  crisis  and 
encourage  more  people  to  pursue  a  career  in 
nursing.  That  is  why  today  I  am  reintroducing 
The  Emergency  Nursing  Shortage  Relief  Act. 
This  important  legislation  addresses  three  dis- 
tinct aspects  of  the  nursing  shortage:  retaining 
practicing  nurses  in  the  profession,  providing 
incentives  to  encourage  inactive  nurses  to 
return  to  practice,  and  promoting  nursing  as  a 
professional  career  choice. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  would  provide 
grants  for  programs  to  promote  nursing  in 
secondary  schools,  and  to  recruit  nursing  stu- 
dents from  groups  not  traditionally  well  repre- 
sented in  the  nursing  profession,  including 
men,  minorities,  and  individuals  pursuing  a 
second  career.  The  bill  also  offers  funding  for 
programs  to  train  nurses  who  are  reentering 
the  profession  and  to  educate  practicing 
nurses  in  specialized  skills.  Tuition  assistance 
would  be  provided  through  scholarships  and 
loans  to  students  enrolled  in  educational  pro- 
grams designed  to  facilitate  reentry  into  the 
nursing  professkjn,  and  to  practicing  nurses 
pursuing  advanced  training  and  graduate  de- 
grees Notably,  students  who  agree  to  work  in 
a  nursing-crisis  area  would  he  eligible  for  loan 
forgiveness  twsed  on  tfie  duration  of  employ- 
ment. Full  tuition  forgiveness  would  require  a 
5-year  commitment. 

To  fielp  retain  practicing  nurses,  tfie  t>ill  pro- 
vides grants  to  health-care  facilities  to  demon- 
strate innovative  metfiods  to  increase  tfie  at- 
tractiveness of  nursng  through  changes  in  tra- 
ditional wage  structures,  flexible  delivery  and 
scheduling  of  employment  options  and  bene- 
fits,  and  restructunng  the  role  of  nurses  in 
health-care  facilities.  Grants  would  also  be 
available  to  demonstrate  innovative  methods 
of  providing  for  advancement  in  careers  in  the 
nursing  profession.  Other  proviskjns  of  tfie 
legislatK)n  would  offer  tax  credits  to  corpora- 
tions that  provkle  sctiolarships  for  nurse  train- 
ing, and  extend  H-1  visas  for  registered 
nurses  in  nursng-crisis  areas. 

The  Emergency  Nursing  Shortage  Relief  Act 
will  help  ease  the  nursing  crisis  that  is  crip- 
pling the  quality  of  our  health  care  by  improv- 
ing the  working  conditions  for  nurses  currently 
in  the  profession,  and  promoting  nursing  as  a 
career.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  important  measure. 
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HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  The  house  of  representatives 
Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduced 
the  "Coast  Guard  User  Fee  and  Free  Ride 
Termination  Act  of  1989,"  my  bill  to  permit  the 
Coast  Guard  to  offset  some  of  the  cost  of 
providing  safety  and  navigation  services  for 
recreational  boaters  through  a  small,  $25  user 

Over  my  31 -years  in  this  Congress  I  have 
seen  the  Coast  Guard's  mission  expand  dra- 
matically. The  Coast  Guard  is  now  responsible 
not  only  for  its  Uaditional  roles  of  law  enforce- 
ment, military  defense,  marine  safety,  search 
and  rescue,  and  icebreaking,  but  also  for  en- 
hanced pollution  enforcement  and  control, 
and  an  ever  greater  and  more  challenging  role 
in  drug  interdiction. 

While  we  have  expanded  the  Coast  Guard's 
mission,  we  have  not  adequately  provided  the 
resources  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  fulfill  that 
mission.  At  no  time  was  this  more  apparent 
than  last  year,  when  the  Coast  Guard  was 
faced  with  a  $103  million  shortfall.  We  were 
able  to  reprogram  $60  million,  but  the  Coast 
Guard  had  to  absorb  $43  million  in  reductions. 
That  hurt.  Marine  safety  offices  were  closed, 
search  and  rescue  operations  curtailed,  readi- 
ness reduced,  and  needed  maintenance  and 
capital  improvement  delayed. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  this  body  share 
my  commitment  to  providing  the  Coast  Guard 
with  the  resources  it  needs  to  do  its  job.  I 
know  that  none  of  you  want  to  see  a  repeat  of 
last  year's  devastating  cutbacks  in  vital  serv- 
ices. I  also  know  that  no  agency,  including  the 
Coast  Guard,  will  be  exempt  from  consider- 
ation for  Federal  deficit  reduction.  There  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  response  to  these  con- 
flicting pressures:  Require  the  beneficiaries  of 
Coast  Guard  services  to  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  providing  the  services.  A  Coast  Guard  user 
fee  is  the  answer. 

The  Coast  Guard  stands  ready  at  any  and 
every  moment  to  assist  boaters,  txjth  in  emer- 
gency and  nonemergency  situations.  The 
costs  of  the  constant  vigilance  are  high:  the 
Coast  Guard  spent  approximately  $270  million 
in  1988  on  monitoring  and  ensuring  the  safety 
of  recreational  boaters,  yet  recreational  boat- 
ers contributed  only  $21.6  million  toward  that 
amount  through  the  marine  fuel  tax.  The  Na- 
tion's taxpayers  had  to  pay  for  the  rest. 

For  years  I  have  been  fighting  for  a  simple, 
inexpensive  user  fee  on  recreational  boaters 
to  offset  part  of  the  Coast  Guard's  costs  for 
assistance  for  recreational  boating,  such  as 
readiness,  short-range  aids  to  navigation  and 
nonemergency  search  and  rescue  operations. 
I  have  a  hard  time  understanding  why  250  mil- 
lion Americans  must  subsidize  the  pleasure  of 
the  6  million  recreational  boaters  who  directly 
benefit  from  these  nonemergency  Coast 
Guard  services. 

We  don't  expect  the  Government  to  provide 
free  service  when  we  run  out  of  gas  on  the 
highway.  Nor  should  we  expect  the  Coast 
Guard  to  come  and  tow  us  into  port  for  free 
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when  we  run  out  of  gas  in  the  middle  of  Ches- 
apeake Bay.  Yet  that  is  precisely  the  attitude 
that  many  recreational  boaters  take.  We  must 
insist  that  those  who  benefit  shoulder  some  of 
the  responsibility. 

My  Coast  Guard  user  fee  legislation  will  au- 
thorize a  $25  per  year  fee  on  recreational 
boaters  who  use  waters  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States— in  other  words 
those  6  million  pleasure  boaters  who  receive 
Coast  Guard  services.  The  fee  would  net  the 
Coast  Guard  approximately  $130  million  per 
year,  and  receipts  from  the  fee  would  be  avail- 
able solely  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  $25  is  an  eminently  fair  and  reasonable 
contribution  to  ask  of  recreational  boaters  to 
help  support  the  Coast  Guard's  valuable  serv- 
ices. Even  with  the  modest  fee,  recreational 
boaters  will  still  not  be  offsetting  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Coast  Guard's  recreational  boater 
services.  A  nominal  fee  of  $25  a  year  is  not 
much  to  ask  of  any  twater  for  the  value  of  the 
services. 

My  bill  also  would  allow  the  Coast  Guard  to 
recover  costs  of  inspections  and  documenta- 
tion of  vessels,  licensing  of  personnel,  and  is- 
suing of  permits  for  regattas,  by  assessing 
fees  proportionate  to  the  cost  of  provkling  the 
service. 

With  the  overwhelming  need  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  I  find  it  unconscionable  that  we  contin- 
ue to  give  recreational  boaters  a  free  ride 
when  we  are  cutting  back  on  services  for  the 
handicapped  and  elderly,  on  housing  for  the 
poor,  and  on  education  for  our  children.  While 
we  have  told  Medicare  recipients  that  they 
must  finance  their  own  catastrophic  care,  we 
have  refused  to  tell  boaters  that  they  must  fi- 
nance their  recreational  safety.  Now  is  the 
time  to  change  this  absurdity.  Now  is  the  time 
to  act.  Now  is  the  time  for  a  Coast  Guard  user 
fee.  I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  join  with  me  and  cosponsor  the  "Coast 
Guard  User  Fee  and  Free  Ride  Termination 
Act  of  1989." 
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This  could  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  for  a  person  in  dire  emergency. 

In  fact,  last  year,  in  New  York,  a  mother  un- 
successfully tried  to  call  an  ambulance  from 
her  home  for  tier  child  wfra  had  collapsed. 
When  she  picked  up  her  phone,  all  she  could 
hear  was  an  unsolicited  automated  sales 
pitch!  After  hanging  up  and  trying  to  call  again 
and  again,  she  could  not  get  a  dial  tone.  She 
was  forced  to  call  for  help  from  a  neighbor's 
home.  Luckily,  the  child  survived. 

My  bill,  the  Automated  Telephone  Solicita- 
tion Protection  Act,  would  correct  these 
abuses.  It  would  prohibit  ADRMP's  from 
making  calls  to  the  emergency  line  of  any 
hospital,  medical  physician  or  servk:e  office, 
health  care  facility,  or  fire  or  law  enforcement 
agency. 

Under  my  bill,  computer  generated  telemar- 
keting calls  would  only  t>e  permitted  in  re- 
sponse to  a  specific  request  to  a  vendor  by 
an  individual  who  has  a  specific  business  rela- 
tionship with  the  automated  dialer.  Businesses 
which  would  profit  from  automated  dialing 
services  would  be  permitted  to  receive  these 
calls,  but  only  if  they  chose  to. 

However,  under  my  bill,  even  those  individ- 
uals who  solicit  these  services  would  be  pro- 
tected by  a  provision  which  would  guarantee 
that  a  specifically  undesired  call  would  be  ter- 
minated within  5  seconds  after  the  person 
called  hung  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  present  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  no  authority  to 
regulate  this  activity.  Various  States  have 
passed  laws  to  restrict  this  activity,  albeit  with- 
out any  direction  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  many  of  these  calls  are  interstate  in 
nature,  there  is  an  appropriate  Federal  role  in 
this  policy  area. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  join  me  as  cospon- 
sors  of  my  legislation.  I  also  call  on  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  to  take  ex- 
peditious actkjn  on  this  legislation. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CRACK  DOWN 
ON  RANDOM  UNSOLICITED 
COMPUTER-GENERATED  TELE- 
MARKETING CALLS 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  crack  down  on 
random,  unsolicited,  computer-generated  tele- 
marketing calls.  This  activity  is  an  invasion  of 
privacy,  and  it  should  be  prohibited. 

Many  of  us  have  been  contacted  by  con- 
stituents who  have  rightly  expressed  their  out- 
rage at  the  inconveniences  associated  with 
these  calls.  Most  disturbingly,  automated 
dialer  recorded  message  players  [ADRMP's] 
do  not  distinguish  between  the  phone  num- 
bers of  homes,  businesses,  and  health  and 
safety  agencies.  Not  only  are  they  a  nuisance, 
but  they  are  also  a  potential  hazard. 

Health  and  safety  officials  have  complained 
that  once  a  call  is  made,  it  often  fails  to  dis- 
connect after  the  person  called  hangs  up. 


THE  GLIDE  MEMORIAL  CHURCH 
CONFERENCE  ON  CRACK  CO- 
CAINE 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  con- 
ference held  earlier  this  month  on  crack  co- 
caine and  its  impact  on  black  families  and 
their  communities,  sponsored  by  the  Glide 
Memorial  Church  in  San  Francisco.  The  con- 
ference brought  together  professionals  from 
across  the  country  and  Europe.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  this  is  the  first  national  confer- 
ence on  the  problem  of  crack  cocaine  in  our 
society. 

Unlike  the  administration's  approach  over 
the  last  8  years,  the  participants  of  this  con- 
ference recognized  that  the  drug  problem 
goes  far  beyond  stopping  drug  traffickers  as 
they  enter  the  country  or  telling  school  chil- 
dren to  "just  say  no."  It  is  time  that  we  realize 
that  access  to  drugs  is  directly  related  to  ad- 
diction. Drug  addiction  is  often  a  responsive 
behavior  to  the  desperation  that  comes  from 
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living  as  a  social  and  economtc  underclass  in 
a  country  of  affluence. 

The  everyday  stress  of  poverty,  racism,  sub- 
starxlard  housing,  unsafe  communities,  and 
limited  employment  opportunities  predispose 
people  to  drugs.  The  corKlusion  the  partici- 
pants drew  from  their  discussions  are  far 
broader  in  scope  than  the  administration's 
policy.  Conference  participants  agreed  that 
the  crack  epidemic  will  not  disappear  until  we 
address  ourselves  to  the  irtadequate  starKlard 
of  our  minimum  wage,  job  training  and  the 
ecorwmic  redevelopment  of  drug  plagued 
communities,  more  low-income  iKXiSing,  better 
access  to  fiealth  and  mental  health  care,  and 
the  shortage  of  drug  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

One  of  tt>e  most  Important  aspects  of  the 
conference  was  the  organization  of  city.  State, 
and  national  task  forces  wIk)  are  willir>g  to 
work  together  for  the  changes  that  they  see 
are  necessary  to  solve  our  nation's  drug  prob- 
lem. From  the  San  FrarKisco  conference,  the 
participants  have  gone  liack  to  their  communi- 
ties to  orgar^ze  and  implement  local  strate- 
gies. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  to  assist  tt>ese  local  organizations  to 
counter  the  drug  epidemic  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  address  the  social  problems  that 
foster  Illegal  narcotic  traffic,  when  molding  a 
national  drug  control  policy.  I  commend  Rev. 
Cecil  Williams,  Glide  Memorial  Church,  and 
the  participants  in  this  conference  for  their 
leadership  on  the  crack  epidemic,  and  I  sug- 
gest the  administration  take  a  lesson  from 
their  important  Initiative.  Thank  You. 


CELEBRATION  OP  THE  20TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OP  RIVERBEND 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


UMI 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

or  MISSOURI 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  hse  today 
to  ask  the  people  of  our  great  Nation  to  join 
with  me  in  recognizing  and  celebrating  tfie 
20th  anrwersary  of  the  Rivert)end  Elementary 
School  of  ChesterfieM,  MO. 

A  full  ger>eration  has  passed  since  River- 
bend  opened  its  doors  in  1 969  and  those  who 
attended  the  first  kirxlergarten  class  ttiere  are 
now,  for  the  most  part,  making  tfieir  own  way 
In  tt>e  world.  Some  may  even  have  children 
old  erxxigh  to  complete  the  cycle  and  are  at- 
tending this  school  today. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  should  pause 
today  to  reflect  on  this  event,  for  It  Is  Indeed 
significant.  The  last  20  years  have  seen  great 
changes  In  all  areas  of  our  society,  both  good 
and  bad.  But,  In  an  age  where  American  edu- 
cation Is  so  often  denounced  as  Ineffective 
and  bureaucratized,  Riverbend  has  maintained 
Its  educational  character,  arxj  It  continues  to 
serve  as  a  remlrxJer  of  wfiat  commitment  In 
education  means;  steadfastly  maintaining  its 
consistency  of  purpose. 

Rlvert>end  is  a  special  place  because  here 
excellence  In  education  Is  expected,  but  not 
taken  for  granted.  Its  teachers  and  administra- 
tors dedicated  to  continuing  a  tradition  of  edu- 
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cational  quality,  striving  to  Improve  a  system 
that  begins  with  the  idea  that  the  focus  in  our 
schools  must  be  on  the  children. 

With  the  theme  of  hand  In  hand,  cahng  and 
shahng.  educators  and  parents  together  work 
to  help  students  develop  their  maximum  po- 
tential By  helping  students  to  recognize  their 
own  worth,  and  take  pride  in  their  accomplish- 
ments Rivertiend  has  been  successful  be- 
cause It  has  not  forgotten  that  education  Is 
most  successful  when  it  Is  a  partnership. 

If  we  could  look  back  20  years  ago  to  when 
the  doors  of  this  Institution  first  opened  what 
we  would  see  Is  not  that  different  from  the 
Riverbend  of  today.  Perhaps  the  curriculum 
has  changed,  and  undoubtedly  most  of  the 
faces.  However,  what  remains  Is  far  more  Im- 
portant than  what  has  changed— which  is  the 
school's  continued  commitment  to  the  values 
upon  which  our  educational  system  was 
founded.  The  concept  of  developing  the  stu- 
dent as  a  person,  not  just  an  academic  mind, 
the  Idea  that  education  Is  a  vital  gift,  not  just 
an  administrative  procedure,  and  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  union  of  the  school  and  the 
family  within  the  educational  process,  all  these 
and  more  are  tenets  by  which  Rivert)end 
strives  to  complete  its  educational  goals. 

The  development  of  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren Is  a  noble  and  essential  calling.  I  Invite 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  recognizing 
the  20th  anniversary  of  this  fine  Institution  and 
those  who  continue  to  make  it  what  It  Is 
today.  I  ask  you  all  to  join  with  me  in  wishing 
them  continued  success  for  many  generations 
to  come. 


JEWISH  NEWSPAPER 
PIREBOMBED 


HON.  BIU  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  19S9 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  rise  today  to  denounce  a  violent 
act  that  was  Inflicted  recently  upon  the  San 
Diego  Jewish  community. 

On  April  22,  at  1:15  a.m.,  the  office  of  the 
San  Diego  Jewish  Times  was  attacked  with  a 
firebomb. 

The  Times  Is  a  news  magazine  that  aims  to 
preserve  an  ancient  culture,  tradition,  and  her- 
itage. It  has  been  published  in  San  Diego  for 
10  years  and  has  a  circulation  of  16,500. 

Fortunately,  no  one  was  In  the  building 
when  the  t)omb  exploded.  Due  to  metal  t>ars 
that  have  been  placed  on  the  windows  be- 
cause of  prior  threats  and  vandalism,  physical 
damage  was  confined  to  a  few  burnt  shingles 
and  broken  windows.  However,  the  fear  of  fur- 
ther attacks  still  lingers  and  that  fear  weakens 
the  foundation  upon  which  this  country  was 
built— that  all  people  are  created  equal  with  a 
freedom  to  choose  their  own  beliefs. 

Although  this  was  the  first  time  a  Jewish  In- 
stitutkjn  has  been  fIrelTombed  In  San  Diego 
County,  statistics  show  similar  hate  activities 
are  on  the  rise  in  the  county.  According  to 
Anti-Defamation  League  statistics,  there  were 
33  hate  crime  Incidents  reported  in  1988, 
compared  with  1 1  in  1 987. 

The  firebombing  took  place  during  the 
weekerHJ  of  Passover  and  may  have  had  a  bl- 
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zarre  connection  to  the  anniversary  of  Hitler's 
birth  the  Wednesday  before. 

Publisher  Garry  Rosenberg  said  In  an  inter- 
view that  his  newspaper  tries  to  t>e  "the  glue 
that  holds  the  Jewish  community  together." 
We  cannot  let  It  be  torn  asunder  by  the  hate 
of  a  few  misguided  Individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jewish  community  leads 
the  fight  for  human  rights  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  denounces  terrorist  acts  of  any 
kind.  In  the  face  of  the  trauma  visited  upon 
the  San  Diego  Jewish  Times,  I  ask  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  in  condemning  this 
cowardly  attack  and  praising  the  newspaper 
and  Its  staff  for  their  continuing  courage. 


ENCOURAGE  RECYCLING  BY 
PLASTICS  CODING 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  BRENNAN 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  measure  to  facilitate  the  recycling 
of  plastic  containers. 

This  legislation  requires  that  plastic  contain- 
ers be  marked  with  a  code  Identifying  their 
chemical  makeup. 

This  Idea  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  com- 
mittee on  recycling  options  In  the  Maine  State 
legislature.  The  concept  Is  supported  by  rep- 
resentatives' of  the  plastics  Industry  and  by 
environmental  organizations. 

Although  plastics  consist  of  only  about  7 
percent  of  the  solid  waste  stream  by  weight, 
they  comprise  some  30  percent  by  volume.  In 
addition,  their  lack  of  blodegradablllty  makes 
them  a  logical  target  for  recycling. 

Each  year,  the  plastics  Industry  manufac- 
tures some  55  billion  pounds  of  plastics  and 
Americans  discard  about  22  billion  pounds. 
However,  markets  are  beginning  to  develop 
for  recycled  plastics. 

PET  [polyethylene  terephthalate]  Is  the  type 
of  plastic  resin  commonly  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  large  soda  bottles.  About  150  mil- 
lion pounds  of  PET  bottles  were  recycled  In 
1988.  But  the  center  for  plastics  recycling  re- 
search estimates  a  potential  market  for  500 
million  pounds  of  PET  annually. 

High-density  polyethylene  [HDPE]  is  used  to 
make  plastic  milk  jugs  and  other  containers. 
While  55  million  pounds  of  HDPE  were  recy- 
cled In  1986,  the  center  estimates  a  potential 
market  of  440  million  pounds. 

For  PET  and  HDPE,  the  bottleneck  occurs 
In  collecting  the  plastics  from  consumers.  The 
legislation  I  am  Introducing  will  assist  consum- 
ers and  reclycing  centers  In  the  sorting  and 
collection  of  plastics. 

This  measure  can  also  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  recycling  markets  for  other  types  of 
plastic  and  mixed  plastic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  growth  of  municipal  solid 
waste  In  this  country  is  out  of  control.  We 
need  to  take  steps  now  to  recycle  and  reduce 
solid  waste  wherever  possible.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
marked  a  very  important  day  in  Texas  histo- 
ry—San Jacinto  Day.  Each  year,  on  April  21, 
thousands  of  Texans  meet  at  the  San  Jacinto 
Monument  to  reflect  upon  the  battle  where 
Texas  won  its  independence  from  Mexico. 
This  April  21  was  the  monument's  50th  anni- 
versary. 

This  site  commemorates  two  great  achieve- 
ments by  Texans.  One  on  the  battlefield  and 
the  other  over  nature.  As  hard  as  the  Texas 
army  fought  against  Mexico,  other  Texans 
worked  equally  as  hard  to  erect  a  memorial  to 
our  veterans.  This  570-foot  monument  is  a  fit- 
ting memorial  to  our  war  heros. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  ago  life 
was  much  different  in  Texas.  The  first  Texans 
were  citizens  not  of  the  United  States  but  of 
Mexico.  They  bitteriy  opposed  efforts  by  Santa 
Anna  to  tax  them.  In  1835,  when  Santa  Anna 
replaced  constitutional  government  with  dicta- 
torship, they  rebelled.  They  chose  to  risk  their 
lives  to  restore  constitutional  government  to 
Texas. 

After  running  Santa  Anna  and  his  troops  out 
of  San  Antonio,  Santa  Anna  returned  to  storm 
the  Alamo  the  next  year.  Crockett,  Bowie, 
Travis,  and  180  others  died  in  their  pursuit  of 
freedom  at  the  Alamo.  From  the  Alamo,  Fan- 
nin's army  was  defeated  by  the  Mexicans  at 
Goliad.  Fannin  and  neariy  350  men  were  exe- 
cuted as  pirates. 

With  the  tide  turning  against  Sam  Houston, 
he  forged  his  angry  mob  of  Texans  into  an 
army.  He  learned  that  Santa  Anna  had  taken 
personal  command  of  the  advance  guard  to 
chase  the  fleeing  rebel  government.  On  the 
20th,  Houston  reached  Lynchburg  just  ahead 
of  the  Mexicans.  Around  noon,  the  cavalry 
joined  in  a  brief  skirmish  and  then  both  sides 
broke  off  the  action.  Santa  Anna  retreated  to 
the  high  ground  tietween  the  Texans  and  San 
Jacirrto  while  the  Texans  waited. 

The  next  morning,  400  to  500  reinforce- 
ments arrived  for  the  Mexican  Army.  Houston 
ordered  the  bridge  burned  making  it  difficult 
for  more  to  arrive.  About  3:30,  the  Texans 
stormed  the  Mexican  high  ground  shouting 
"Remember  the  Alamo,"  "Remember  Goliad!" 
The  Texas  army  managed  to  surprise  their 
enemy  and  win  the  battle  in  only  18  minutes. 
When  it  was  over,  630  Mexicans  were  killed, 
208  were  injured,  and  hundreds  were  cap- 
tured. Remarkably,  Texans  lost  only  nine  lives. 
Houston's  hostage,  Santa  Anna,  ordered  the 
remaining  Mexicans  to  retreat.  Sam  Houston 
won  Texas  her  independence. 

Today  celebrates  two  achievements.  It  is 
not  only  San  Jacinto  Day— reminding  us  of 
our  decisive  battle  over  Mexico;  but  is  also  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  San  Jacinto  Monu- 
ment and  the  San  Jacinto  Museum  of  History 
both  of  which  were  dedicated  on  April  21, 

1939. 

For  many  years,  Texans  sought  to  erect  a 
memorial  on  this  battleground.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  were  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  public  support  for  the 
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construction  of  this  memorial.  They  encour- 
aged the  Texas  Legislature  to  purchase  this 
site  from  its  original  private  owners.  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  Roosevelt's 
Cabinet,  helped  put  the  funding  together  for 
this  monument.  He  personally  supervised  the 
3  years  of  construction  and  donated  money  to 
ensure  successful  completion  of  the  project. 
While  Jesse  Jones  helped  build  the  monu- 
ment, George  A.  Hill,  Jr.,  established  the  pri- 
vate museum  within  its  walls.  His  personal 
collection  of  documents  from  the  republic  are 
among  the  most  cherished  relics  in  this 
museum.  For  the  first  10  years  of  the  monu- 
ment's history,  George  A.  Hill,  Jr.,  served  as 
the  chairman  and  later  as  president  of  the 
tKjard  of  trustees.  We  owe  the  success  of  this 
monument  to  those  outstanding  Texans. 

Other  Texans  came  in  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  monument.  Alfred  C.  Finn,  a 
Houston  architect  executed  the  design.  The 
engineering  work  was  also  done  by  a  Hous- 
tonian,  Robert  J.  Cummins.  Rice  Institute  pro- 
fessor, William  H.  McVey,  was  commissioned 
by  Alfred  Finn  to  sculpt  the  friezes  around  the 
base.  A  Texas  construction  company,  W.S. 
Bellows,  became  the  prime  contractor  for  the 
monument.  This  outstanding  team  of  Texans 
came  together  to  challenge  state-of-the-art 
construction  technology  and  equipment.  Their 
hard  work  yielded  the  tallest  masonry  struc- 
ture in  the  world. 

The  challenge  of  building  this  monument 
Ijegan  on  the  ground.  With  such  soft  soil,  a 
very  thick  foundation  was  needed— 15  feet 
thick  at  the  center.  Compounding  the  need  for 
a  thick  foundation  was  the  request  of  the  ar- 
chitect and  engineer  to  pour  all  this  concrete 
continuously.  In  other  words,  if  the  concrete 
for  the  base  stopped  flowing,  the  contractor 
would  have  to  tear  the  entire  foundation  out 
and  start  over.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of 
having  to  start  over,  the  contractor  took  every 
possible  precaution.  The  pour  was  completed 
in  57  hours,  and,  as  you  can  see  today  every- 
thing went  smoothly. 

Approximately  70.7  million  tons  of  Texas 
Cordova  shellstone  was  needed  to  complete 
the  structure  and  the  sun-ounding  terrace. 
Quarried  from  Burnet  County  near  Austin,  this 
shellstone  is  about  100  million  years  old.  The 
stone  blocks  that  make  up  the  first  60  feet  of 
the  tower  weigh  a  massive  8,000  pounds 
each.  As  constnjction  moved  further  up  the 
monument,  the  stone  blocks  decreased  in 
weight  to  the  relatively  light— 500  pounds. 
Each  stone  block  was  individually  lifted  by  an 
electrical  hoisting  engine  located  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  monument.  The  smaller  blocks, 
after  arrival  at  the  top,  were  positioned  by 
hand  operated  derricks.  Only  through  hard 
wori<  and  determination  could  the  70.7  million 
tons  of  stone  become  the  San  Jacinto  Monu- 
ment. 

Moving  the  workers  around  the  monument 
proved  no  easier  a  task.  By  a  system  of  hand 
cranks,  the  workers  could  move  their  platform 
up  the  face  of  the  monument  at  the  rate  of  1 
foot  in  5  minutes.  Seventy-five  men  made  up 
the  scaffold  work  force.  With  two  courses  of 
stone  stocked  ahead,  the  weight  of  their  sus- 
pended work  area  was  about  65  tons. 

While  progressing  this  far,  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  construction  still  remained.  Con- 
struction of  the  lone  star,  the  symbol  of  Texas 
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independence,  began  as  the  tower  was  fin- 
ished. Steel,  concrete,  and  stone  went  into 
the  35-foot  star.  The  points  of  the  star  over- 
hung the  1 9-foot  square  base  making  its  con- 
struction even  more  difficult.  At  357  feet  in  the 
air,  there  was  no  room  for  mistakes.  The 
stone  was  brought  to  the  top  in  1  foot 
squares,  3  inches  thick,  and  cut  to  fit.  In  only 
20  days,  the  monument  workers  built  the  star 
atop  this  monument.  With  a  lot  of  good  luck, 
the  construction  of  this  monument  was  injury 
free,  an  unusual  record  in  construction  of  so 
high  and  dangerous  a  character. 

Today  this  monument  houses  a  library  with 
more  than  500,000  pages  of  historically  signifi- 
cant manuscripts  spanning  over  400  years  of 
regional  history.  The  museum's  collection  also 
contains  more  than  100.000  items  ranging 
from  pre-Columbian  artifacts  to  documents  re- 
flecting 19th  century  Texas.  The  nronument 
stands  as  a  reminder  not  only  of  the  decisive 
victory  won  on  this  site,  but  also  as  a  remind- 
er of  the  hard  work  of  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  created  this  monument  for  Texas.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  fellow  Texans  in  the  cele- 
bration of  this  great  structure's  50th  birthday. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  BOB  WHriTAKER 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday. 
April  18.  the  House  considered  House  Joint 
Resolution  165  to  disapprove  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  Base  Closures 
and  Realignment. 

Due  to  a  previous  commitment.  I  was 
unable  to  cast  my  vote  on  this  important 
measure.  Had  I  voted.  I  would  have  voted 
against  House  Joint  Resolution  165. 

I  strongly  support  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Base  Closures  and  Re- 
alignment and  believe  that  the  House  should 
now  examine  the  military  necessity  of  our  fa- 
cilities abroad. 


GLASNOST:  CAUTIOUS 
OPTIMISM 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariy  deci- 
sions by  the  Soviet  Union  that  its  Government 
is  moving  toward  a  policy  of  openness,  or 
"glasnost."  gave  us  reason  to  be  cautiously 
optimistic  about  their  promises  to  stop  the  op- 
pression and  denial  of  basic  religious  nghts 
and  freedoms  to  the  thousands  of  Jews  seek- 
ing to  emigrate.  It  appears,  however,  that 
these  pronouncements  of  impeding  change 
have  been  more  talk  than  actkjn. 

While  the  19.383  Jews  allowed  to  emigrate 
in  1988  was  a  20-year  high,  tfwusands  more 
are  still  being  denied  the  right  to  emigrate  and 
travel  because  of  the  alleged  possession  of 
"state  secrets."  Refuseniks  estimate  that  at 
least  60  percent  of  all  cun-ent  emigration  deni- 
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als  ftave  been  linked  to  state  security.  Many 
of  these  cases  Involve  Individuals  wf>o  left 
their  jobs  over  10  years  ago.  making  it  virtually 
impossible  that  they  still  possess  sensitive  in- 
formation What  is  more,  the  use  of  secrecy  to 
bar  emigration  violates  basic  human  rights 
which  dictate  that  documents  containing  se- 
crets shoukj  be  detained,  not  people 

The  Soviets'  flowery  words  promising  posi- 
tive changes  in  their  human  nghts  activities 
have  not  been  followed  with  corK:rete  action. 
The  release  of  a  few  is  not  sufficient. 

On  this  last  day  of  Passover,  signifying  the 
successful  flight  of  oppressed  Jews  from 
Egypt  to  the  promised  larnj,  let  us  work  to 
raise  a  strong,  united  voice  against  \t\e  viola- 
tion of  human  nghts  of  Soviet  Jews  and  all 
those  wishing  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Let  us  redouble  our  efforts  so  that  next 
year  at  this  special  time,  tfiey  can  celebrate 
tfieir  own  exodus,  free  to  practice  their  reli- 
gious t>eliefs  and  pursue  their  p>ersonal  goals 
without  threat  of  exile,  impnsonment,  and  per- 
secution. 


THE  STRUGGLE  TO  REMEMBER 
THE  ARMENIANS 


UMI 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  24th  of 
April,  1989,  is  ihe  day  we  commemorate  ttie 
Armenian  genocide  which  took  over  1.5  mil- 
lion lives.  We  are  here  today  as  part  of  the 
process  of  history,  the  preservation  of  memo- 
ries that  we  nfHJSt  never  forget. 

From  1915  to  1923,  at  the  time  of  the 
breakup  of  tfie  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Ottoman 
leaders  directed  and  encouraged  a  camp>aign 
of  genocide  against  the  empire's  Armenian 
populatksn.  By  tf>e  time  the  8  years  of  carnage 
erxjed.  1.5  million  Armenians  had  been  killed 
by  forced  marcfies,  wfiolesale  deportations, 
and  mass  executions  in  wtiat  fias  been  widely 
rwted  as  tfie  first  genocide  of  our  century. 

The  consensus  of  world  opinion  has  long 
ago  accepted  tf>e  homble  reality  of  wfiat  oc- 
curred in  the  Ottoman  Turkey  of  1915,  and  as 
the  facts  have  accumulated,  even  tt\e  most 
calkxjs  are  hard  put  to  deny  them  It  is  nota- 
bJe  that  even  as  Germany  and  Turkey  were 
allies  in  World  War  I.  Germany  felt  obliged  to 
lodge  a  strong  protest  regarding  the  Armenian 
persecution  and  actively  sought  United  States 
assurar>ces  that  Germany  would  not  be  f>eld 
responsible  for  what  it  termed  "these  acts  of 
horror  "  And  there  are  other  facts  that  denKKi- 
strate.  beyorvj  any  doubt,  that  these  mass  kill- 
ings constituted  genocide. 

Fact:  At  the  very  time  of  this  fwlocaust, 
American  newspapers  reported  ttie  ongoing 
slaughter,  and  the  conservative  New  York 
Times  documented  the  killings  in  artk:les  with 
headlines  such  as  'Germany  Says  She 
Canrxjt  Stop  Turks, "  "Tales  of  Armenian  Hor- 
rors (Donfirmed, "  "Whole  Plain  Strewn  by  Ar- 
menian Bodies, "  "800.000  Armenians  Count- 
ed Destroyed."  and  "Annihilation  of  Armeni- 
ans Threatened." 

Fact:  Reports  in  the  diptomatk:  archives  of 
ttie  United  States,  Bntain.  and  Germany  de- 
scribe the  slaughter. 
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Fact:  A  1989  report  by  the  United  Nations' 
Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimina- 
tion and  Protection  of  Minorities  concluded 
that  the  preservation  of  historical  fact  required 
acknowledgement  of  tfie  massacre  of  Armeni- 
ans by  the  Ottoman  Turks 

It  Is  ironic  tfuit  even  Mustapha  Kemal.  tfie 
father  and  hero  of  modern  Turkey  known  as 

"Ataturk,"  acknowledged  what  the  current 
Government  of  Turkey  will  not  when  he  re- 
ferred to,  "the  lives  of  millions  of  our  Christian 
subjects  wfx>  were  ruthlessly  driven  en  masse 
from  their  hiomes  and  massacred." 

Why  are  we  debating  this  issue,  and  why 
are  ttiere  some  who  deny  the  very  occurrence 
of  this  tragedy?  Because  the  events  seem  dis- 
tant. Because  the  modern  state  of  Turkey  is 
one  of  our  Important  NATO  allies.  Because 
recognition  of  the  Armenian  holocaust  would 
cause  friction  In  our  relations  with  Turkey  and 
might  possibly  lead  to  domestic  unrest  in 
Turkey  itself.  All  of  these  are  very  reasonable 
concerns.  But  did  we  not  deal  with  these 
same  issues  after  Worid  War  II?  Even  when 
we  were  gravely  concerned  about  the  stability 
of  Germany  as  a  bulwark  against  Stalinism, 
did  we  not  adhere  to  our  principles  and  re- 
quire the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  ac- 
knowledge the  crimes  of  its  Nazi  predecessor. 
Without  casting  blame  on  the  existing  German 
state,  we  stuck  with  our  pnnciples  because  we 
t>elieved,  and  still  believe,  that  those  who  do 
not  rememljer  the  lessons  of  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  them.  Now  I  must  ask  each 
of  you:  How  can  we  remember  the  lessons  of 
history  if  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  their  exist- 
ence in  the  first  place? 

Tfie  situation  of  Turkey  is  no  different.  Per- 
haps there  has  been  a  lesser  cry  for  recogni- 
tkin  of  the  Armenian  genocide  t}ecause.  In 
part,  Americans  did  not  view  firsthand  the 
Ottoman  Turk  atrocities  as  they  viewed  the 
liberation  of  the  Nazi  death  camps.  No 
shocked  young  Gl's  viewed  Armenian  bodies 
to  subsequently  return  home  and  tell  the 
story.  In  recognizing  this  past  wrong,  we  can 
clearly  distinguish  t)etween  the  actions  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks  and  our  current  ally  the 
modern  Turkish  state  We  can  recognize  the 
past  wrongs  to  Armenians  without  suggesting 
that  modern  Turkey  must  somehow  pay  for 
that  past  crime  by  Its  own  self-destruction. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  the  worst 
type  of  crime  known  to  man.  What  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  a  crime  that  is  greater 
than  politics  and  foreign  policy.  Let's  stop  pre- 
tending that  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
historical  event  of  tfie  Armenian  genockje  can 
be  justified  by  the  short-term  policy  consider- 
ations of  the  Department  of  State  In  the  first 
instance,  tfie  recognition  of  genocide  is  the 
only  way  to  prevent  its  repetition.  Let  us  make 
sure  that  it  never  happens  again. 


SUGAR  RAY  ROBINSON.  THE 
GREATEST  BOXER  WHO  EVER 
UVED 


HON.  JUUAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  world  of 
sports   has   seen   many   worthy   competitors 
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come  and  go,  today  I  rise  to  express  my  sad- 
ness at  the  passing  of  one  of  sport's  greatest 
legends.  Sugar  Ray  Robinson.  Sugar  Ray,  the 
greatest  boxer  who  ever  lived,  passed  away 
on  the  morning  of  April  12,  1989.  After  strug- 
gling with  a  debilitating  disease  for  the  past  5 
years,  Sugar  Ray  died  at  Brotman  Medical 
Center  in  Culver  Oty,  CA. 

Worid  welterweight  champion,  five-time  de- 
fender of  the  middleweight  title,  member  of 
the  Boxing  Hall  of  Fame,  No.  1  ranked  fighter 
in  the  1984  book  "The  Greatest  Boxers  of  All 
Time."  and  founder  of  the  Sugar  Ray  Youth 
Foundation,  Sugar  Ray  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  America's  and  history's  finest  boxers  and 
professional  sportsmen. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Ray  on  a  personal 
level.  He  was  a  considerate,  hard-working, 
and  conscientious  gentleman  who  expressed 
a  strong  commitment  to  social  justice  both  In 
and  out  of  the  ring.  One  time  before  a  boxing 
exhibit  during  Worid  War  II,  Ray  refused  to 
appear  until  black  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
attend. 

In  1969,  he  founded  the  Sugar  Ray  Robin- 
son Youth  Foundation  for  Inner-city  children  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area— a  foundation  which 
has  opened  up  enormous  opportunities  for  at- 
risk  youth  in  Los  Angeles.  This  center  pro- 
vides minority  youth  with  constructive  alterna- 
tives to  involvement  in  gangs  and  drugs  that 
they  are  surrounded  by  in  their  daily  lives.  The 
foundation  offers  a  wide  range  of  activities  in- 
cluding sports,  arts  and  crafts,  drama,  and 
dance.  Programs  like  this  are  invaluable.  The 
sports  activities  for  example,  while  offering  a 
fiealthy  outlet,  teach  children  the  values  of 
discipline,  cooperation,  and  constructive  com- 
petition. Trophies  and  awards  help  to  tralster 
children's  self-esteem,  giving  them  the  recog- 
nition they  seek. 

Sugar  Ray  was  not  always  known  as  Sugar 
Ray  Robinson.  Born  as  Walker  Smith  Robin- 
son. Jr.  on  May  3,  1921  in  Detroit,  Ml,  he 
spent  his  formative  years  in  Hariem.  It  is  said 
that  his  interest  in  boxing  was  inspired  by  a 
priest  who  encouraged  him  to  start  spending 
time  more  constructively.  As  it  turns  out,  this 
advice  spawned  a  remarkable  boxing  career 
that  would  span  one-quarter  of  a  century. 
Walker  Smith  won  85  consecutive  bouts  as  an 
amateur,  69  by  knockout,  before  turning  pro 
on  October  14,  1940.  How  did  Walker  Smith 
Robinson,  Jr.,  t)ecome  Sugar  Ray  Robinson? 
Dunng  this  period.  Walker  was  tioxing  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Ray  Robinson.  After 
hearing  a  ringside  fan  excitingly  comment  that 
his  fighting  was  as  "sweet  as  sugar,""  he 
adopted  the  now  famous  name.  Sugar  Ray 
Robinson.  He  joked  that  it  had  a  much  nicer 
ring  than  Sugar  Walker  Smith. 

Ray  began  his  professional  boxing  career 
with  an  undefeated  first  40  bouts.  When  he 
retired,  he  had  accumulated  175  victories.  110 
of  which  were  knockouts:  19  losses,  5  of 
these  incun'ed  In  the  last  6  months  of  his 
career  at  age  44;  and  6  draws.  Impressive  as 
they  are,  these  statistics  merely  document 
what  are  boxing  fans"  v^vid  memories  of  Ray's 
legendary  skills.  Ray  was  skilled  and  quick  in 
the  ring,  yet  somehow  gracefully  smooth.  He 
used  his  stinging  left  jab  masterfully. 

Sugar  Ray  Robinson  will  be  forever  remem- 
bered and  worshiped  by  sports  fans  through- 
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out  the  world.  He  not  only  mastered  boxing  as 
a  science,  he  performed  the  sport  as  pure  art. 
While  truly  an  amazing  athlete,  Ray  was  also 
a  genuine  human  being  filled  with  compassion 
and  responsibility  for  those  around  him.  He  is 
an  inspiration  to  us  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  sincere  condo- 
lences to  his  lovely  wife,  Millie;  his  son,  Ray 
Jr.;  his  two  stepchildren,  Ramona  Lewis  and 
Butch  Robinson;  his  four  grandchildren;  and  to 
his  sister  Evelyn  Nelson. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  JEWS  OP 
SYRIA 


IK 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALirORNIA 
t  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  while  de- 
mocracy is  breaking  out  around  the  world,  we 
continue  to  witness  human  rights  abuses  in 
abundance.  As  the  Jewish  holiday  of  Pass- 
over comes  to  a  close  tomorrow  evening,  it  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  pay  special  attention  to 
the  plight  of  Jewish  communities  in  distress. 
After  all,  this  8-day  holiday  is  a  celebration  of 
liberation  from  oppression.  Our  work  is  not 
completed  until  all  persecuted  people— Jews 
and  others— are  freed. 

Of  all  Arab  countries,  Syria  is  most  notori- 
ous for  its  treatment  of  the  Jewish  community. 
Currently  4,500  Jews  live  in  Syria.  Their  emi- 
gration is  prohibited  and  travel  is  severely  re- 
stricted. President  Assad  has  claimed  that  if 
Jews  were  permitted  to  emigrate,  they  would 
move  to  Israel,  join  the  Israeli  Army  and  fight 
against  Syria.  Meanwhile,  Moslems  and  Chris- 
tians are  allowed  to  emigrate  and  travel  freely. 
Aside  from  emigration  restrictions,  Synan 
Jews  are  subject  to  constant  surveillance,  ar- 
bitrary arrests  and  killings  by  secret  police.  Fif- 
teen years  ago,  on  March  18,  1974,  four 
Syrian  Jewish  women  were  kidnaped,  raped 
and  murdered  while  trying  to  escape  from  Da- 
mascus. Six  Jewish  men,  among  nine  that 
were  arrested  in  1987,  are  still  being  held 
without  charges  in  Syrian  prison.  According  to 
Amnesty  International  reports,  they  have  been 
beaten,  tortured,  and  denied  legal  counsel 
since  their  imprisonment. 

The  stories  of  persecution  of  this  tiny 
Jewish  community  go  on  and  on.  We  must 
continue  to  tell  them,  and  continue  to  pres- 
sure the  Syrian  Government  to  live  up  to  its 
international  human  rights  obligations.  As 
Jews  and  others  commemorate  moments  of 
liberation,  let  us  not  forget  the  work  that  is  not 
yet  finished. 
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A.J.  Clark,  a  long-time  resident  of  Antioch, 
CA,  began  his  service  with  the  Boy  Scouts  in 
1943.  Since  that  time,  he  has  spent  thou- 
sands of  hours  tirelessly  counseling  and  work- 
ing with  many  of  the  youth  of  our  community. 
In  addition  to  his  wori<  directly  with  young 
people,  Mr.  Clark  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  other  phases  of  the  scouting  program. 
He  has  served  on  numerous  committees  and 
advisory  boards,  helping  to  guide  and  advance 
the  scouting  program  itself. 

A.J.'s  service  to  the  community  extends 
beyond  the  Boy  Scouts,  as  well.  He  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  local  PTA's  in  vari- 
ous capacities,  including  president;  has  been 
actively  involved  with  his  church  as  a  Sunday 
school  teacher,  deacon,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors;  has  been  active  in  Girl 
Scouting;  and  has  served  as  Planning  Com- 
missioner for  the  City  of  Antioch. 

Arthur  Clark's  tremendous  contributions  to 
the  youth  of  our  community  deserve  recogni- 
tion and  commendation.  His  dedication  and 
boundless  energy  have  made  him  a  positive 
role  model  for  our  young  people.  Through  his 
many  hours  of  service,  A.J.  Clark  has  helped 
and  influenced  hundreds  of  Antioch's  young 
men  and  women,  many  of  whom  could  find 
help  nowhere  else. 

As  his  Representative,  as  well  as  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families,  I  take  great  pride  and  pleasure 
in  congratulating  and  honoring  A.J.  Clark,  a 
man  who  genuinely  cares  about  young  people 
and  their  futures,  the  city  of  Antioch  has 
greatly  benefited  from  Mr.  Clark's  service,  and 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  benefit  as  the  youth 
whom  he  influenced  become  tomorrow's  com- 
munity leaders.  Our  community  and  our  coun- 
try could  certainly  use  more  caring,  devoted 
people  like  Arthur  J.  Clark. 
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WORKERS  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1989 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  support  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 235,  which  designates  April  28,  1989,  as 
Workers  Memorial  Day. 

April  28  marks  the  19th  anniversary  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  It  is  an 
appropriate  date  to  remind  us  of  the  continued 
need  to  improve  workplace  safety  in  this 
country.  Over  100,000  workers  die  each  year 
from  job-related  injuries  and  disease.  This 
figure  should  serve  as  impetus  to  us  all  to 
review  and  strengthen  our  efforts  to  improve 
workplace  safety. 

My  own  State  of  Maine  has  the  sad  distinc- 
tion of  leading  the  Nation  in  job-related  acci- 
dents. Maine's  total  incidence  of  accidents,  in- 
juries, diseases,  and  fatalities  was  58  percent 
greater  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  1987. 

On  April  28  we  will  pay  our  respects  to  the 
men  and  women  who  lost  their  lives  doing 
their  job.  The  best  way  to  honor  these  individ- 
uals is  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  improving 
workplace  safety.  America's  greatest  natural 
resource  is  her  people,  and  we  must  not  allow 
the  loss  of  life  in  the  workplace  to  drain  that 
resource. 


STOP  THE  PLOW  OP  DRUGS  TO 
OUR  MONEY  MARKETS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CALVARY  EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH  ON  THE  OCCA- 
SION OP  ITS  88TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


TO  HONOR  OVER  40  YEARS  OP 
DEDICATED  SERVICE 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Arthur  J.  Clark,  a  man 
who  has  dedicated  close  to  50  years  to  help- 
ing young  people  through  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  26,  1989 
Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  rise  in  this  noble  Chamber  to  salute  the 
Calvary  Episcopal  Church  for  88  years  of  de- 
voted and  unique  spiritual  leadership  and  pro- 
gressive social  service  to  the  community. 

In  an  age  of  compromise  and  capitulation, 
this  gathering  of  believers  has  dared  to  chal- 
lenge injustice  and  remind  those  who  have 
forgotten  that  God,  in  the  act  of  creation,  cre- 
ated not  a  worid  of  caste,  but  of  community— 
where  every  person,  without  reference  to  pig- 
ment, shares  the  Earth's  bounty  as  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  a  time  when  human  needs 
have  gone  unaddressed,  this  same  community 
of  believers  demonstrated  a  scintillating  exam- 
ple of  the  profound  religious  tradition  that  has 
made  our  Nation  great. 

For  the  foregoing,  I  celebrate  the  history  of 
the  Calvary  Episcopal  Church  and  pray  God's 
continued  blessing  on  the  fruit  of  their  collec- 
tive labors. 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
debt  will  have  trebled,  from  $1  to  $3  trillion,  by 
the  end  of  this  decade.  1  find  it  intriguing  that 
the  $2-trillion  increase  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  the  amount  of  excess  interest  the 
Treasury  will  have  paid  out  during  this  decade, 
over  and  above  what  Newmont  and  Barrick 
would  have  paid  on  a  debt  of  $1  trillion. 

Newmont  who?  Newmont  Mines  and  Ameri- 
can Barrick  are  companies  with  an  innovative 
plan  to  refinance  their  corporate  debt  in  the 
form  of  longer  term,  lower  interest  bonds; 
thereby  saving  their  shareholders  millions  of 

dollars. 

The  U.S.  Government  could  duplicate  this 
feat  on  a  larger  scale.  We  could  refinance  the 
short-term,  high-interest  debt,  as  it  matured, 
by  issuing  long-term,  low-interest  bonds.  This 
would  save  the  taxpayers  trillions  of  dollars 
and  would,  incidentally,  restore  the  regime  of 
low  and  stable  interest  rates  in  this  country. 

Short-term  Government  paper  is  a  dmg  on 
the  market,  spreading  poison  throughout  the 
body  economic.  We  must  stop  the  flow  of 
drugs,  if  we  want  to  an-est  the  cancerous 
growth  of  debt. 

I  insert  my  op-ed  piece  on  this  subject  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  and  all  other 
discriminating  readers. 


UMI 
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Stop  the  Plow  or  Drugs  to  Our  Mownr 

Markets! 

(By  Bill  Dannemeyer) 

Once  upon  a  time  Uncle  Sam  could  borrow 
at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  available  in 
the  world.  Treasury  bonds  used  to  be  the 
most  desirable  paper,  in  terms  of  their  high 
and  stable  value.  Such  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Our  bonds  have  been  put  through  the 
wringer  of  inflation.  As  a  result,  their  values 
are  neither  high  nor  stable.  Another  sign  of 
deterioration  in  the  government's  credit  is 
the  short  term  at  which  it  must  borrow  lest 
it  should  upset  the  market.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  public  debt  is  to  mature  in  four  years 
or  less. 

It  is  a  disgrace,  and  a  source  of  national 
humiliation,  that  obscure  companies  can 
outbid  Uncle  Sam  by  issuing  longer-term 
paper  at  lower  rates  of  interest.  Whoever 
has  heard  of  Newmont  Mines,  or  American 
Barrick?  Why,  these  companies  can  get 
their  money  at  only  two  and  one  half  per- 
cent, while  Uncle  Sam  gets  his  at  rates  just 
shy  of  double  digits.  For  several  years  I 
have  been  saying  that  we  must  tell  New- 
mont, Barrick,  and  the  rest  of  the  world: 
"You  shall  not  put  Uncle  Sam  to  shame": 
and:  "Anything  you  can  do.  Uncle  Sam  can 
do  better". 

We  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  for  our 
runaway  deficits.  We  have  been  drugging 
the  money-markets  with  short-term  govern- 
ment paper.  The  allusion  to  drugs  is  apt. 
This  type  of  paper  is  addictive.  The  more  of 
it  is  supplied,  the  greater  will  be  the  appe- 
tite for  it.  The  euphoria  it  produces  is  short- 
lived, and  the  dose  or  the  potency  of  the 
drug  must  be  continually  increased  in  order 
to  keep  the  drug-dependent  economy  going. 
Short-term,  high-yield  government  paper  is 
a  dangerous  drug  even  apart  from  its  addict- 
ive nature.  It  syphons  off  the  sap  from  pro- 
ductive enterprise.  It  undermines  the  vitali- 
ty and  strength  of  the  economy.  It  destroys 
capital.  We  can  see  it  in  the  degradation  of 
our  once-flourishing  inner  cities.  We  can  see 
it  in  the  meltdown  of  banking  assets. 

"This  scourge  must  stop".  The  way  to  stop 
it  is:  to  stop  it.  Congress  can.  single-handed, 
stop  the  flow  of  drugs,  in  the  form  of  short- 
term  government  paper,  to  the  market.  Like 
Newmont  and  Barrick.  it  should  replace 
high-cost,  short-term  debt  with  low-cost, 
long-term  debt.  The  savings  in  interest  will 
be  enough  to  wipe  out  the  entire  budget  def- 
icit, with  something  to  spare.  The  source  of 
instability  inherent  in  the  short-term  matu- 
rity structure  of  the  debt  will  be  removed. 

The  taxpayers  are  puzzled  because  my 
common-sense  plan  to  eliminate  the  de- 
structive deficit-spiral  has  been  given  the 
cold  shoulder.  The  ideologues  in  charge  of 
our  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  would  not  be 
engaged  in  a  public  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  the  plan.  Their  opposition  is  not  based  on 
practical,  but  on  ideological  considerations. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  ideologues,  Newmont  and 
Barrick  have  one  great  blemish.  They  are 
gold-mining  companies  with  the  cheek  and 
temerity  to  issue  gold  twnds.  A  gold  bond  is 
a  promise  to  pay  principal  and  interest  in 
gold.  The  fact  you  can  borrow  at  two  and  a 
half  percent  explodes  the  most  cherished 
myth  of  the  ideologues.  The  regime  of  high 
interest  rates  is  not  an  act  of  God.  It  is  man- 
made.  It  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  prom- 
ises involved. 

True,  a  gold  mining  company  has  a  cash 
flow  in  gold  which  will  service  the  gold- 
bonded  debt.  But  the  govenunent  could 
easily  duplicate  that  by  giving  itself  a  gold 
income  in  the  form  of  customs  duty  payable 
in  gold  coin.  In  fact,  this  is  what  the  Union 
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government  did  during  the  Civil  War.  It  did 
not  repudiate  its  gold-bonded  obligations. 
Its  greenbaclis,  unlike  ours,  were  not  an  ab- 
solute legal  tender.  They  were  not  accepta- 
ble for  purposes  of  paying  interest  on  the 
debt,  nor  customs  duty.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  my  plan.  It  is  the  same  formula 
which  was  successfully  used  to  finance  re- 
construction in  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil 
War. 

The  men  in  charge  of  our  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  see,  in  my  proposal  to  dilute 
the  absolute  legal  tender  provision  for  the 
greenback,  a  dilution  of  their  absolute 
power  over  the  public  purse.  They  under- 
stand perfectly  well  that  the  gold  coin  is  the 
most  effective  means  in  the  hands  of  the 
taxpayer  to  restrain  spendthrift  politicians. 
They  show  thumbs  down  to  my  plan. 

I  want  to  appeal  my  case  to  the  taxpayers. 
The  gold-k>ond  formula  is  a  responsible, 
time-hallowed  way  of  financing  government. 
Its  secret  is  that  it  forces  the  government  to 
look  for  revenues  before  spending.  By  con- 
trast, our  present  arrangements  allow  the 
government  to  spend  first,  and  worry  about 
revenues  afterwards. 

There  is  a  tremendous  pent-up  demand 
for  gold  bonds  out  there.  According  to  a 
recent  report  in  Barron's  magazine,  central 
banlis  around  the  world  snapped  up  gold 
bonds  at  the  rate  of  200  to  400  tons  during 
1988.  Central  banks  control  about  30.000  of 
the  world's  100.000  tons  of  gold.  The  surface 
has  hardly  been  scratched.  Gold  can  and 
must  be  mobilized  in  our  fight  against  the 
drug  of  short-term  government  paper. 

The  present  system  is  untenable.  It  makes 
the  cat  (the  debt)  chase  his  own  tail  (inter- 
est on  debt).  This  is  what  caused  the  public 
debt  to  treble,  from  $1  trillion  to  $3  trillion, 
in  Just  one  decade.  The  increase  of  $2  tril- 
lion is  the  excess  of  interest  payments  ex- 
torted for  that  period.  It  represents  the 
profits  of  the  drug-pushers.  The  next 
decade  could  see  the  debt  trebling  again  to 
$9  trillion,  of  which  no  less  than  $6  trillion 
would  be  payoff  to  the  drug-dealers.  This 
exponential  spiral  is  leading  to  a  credit  col- 
lapse. That  would  clearly  force  a  change  in 
government  finance.  Rather  than  waiting 
for  a  disaster  to  do  the  Job,  we  should  take 
the  bull  by  the  horn,  and  save  society  from 
that  traumatic  experience.  We  should  re- 
member that  an  earlier  credit  collapse,  in  a 
sober  country  like  Germany,  gave  a  Hitler 
to  the  world. 

Such  is  the  issue.  The  House  will  start  iU 
budget  debate  shortly.  I  shall  introduce  an 
alternative  budget  which  incorporates  the 
formula  of  gold-bond  financing.  It  is  de- 
signed to  wean  the  market  from  its  addic- 
tion to  the  drug  of  short-term  government 
paper.  It  proposes  to  eliminate  the  budget 
deficit  in  four  years'  time,  by  drastically  re- 
ducing interest  costs  on  the  public  debt. 

Thereafter.  Uncle  Sam  will  not  be  obliged 
to  make  frequent  trips,  hat-ln-hand.  to  the 
market.  The  market  will  come  to  Uncle 
Sam.  And  everybody  will  benefit  from  the 
restoration  of  the  regime  of  low  and  stable 
interest  rates. 


April  26,  1989 


IN  HONOR  OF  RONALD 
WAKABAYASHI 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  take  this 
bnef  opportunity  to  recognize  and  honor  a  true 
leader  of  our  time.  His  name  is  Ronald  Waka- 
bayashl,  ar>d  I,  sir,  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have 
had  the  fortune  to  work  with  him  as  a  col- 
league and  to  know  him  as  a  friend. 

Dunng  my  years  in  public  service,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  many  special 
people.  But  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  met 
few  who  have  touched  as  many  lives  In  such 
a  positive  and  constructive  way  as  Ron  has. 

Ronald  Kaoru  Wakabayaskl's  r6sum6  reads 
like  a  tireless  magna  carta  of  public  dedica- 
tion. Before  his  current  post  with  the  United 
Way  as  vice  president  for  planning  and  prob- 
lem solving,  he  served  as  the  national  director 
of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
Dunng  his  7-year  tenure,  he  stcxxJ  as  an  out- 
spoken advocate  for  responsible  approaches 
to  anti-Asian  violence  along  with  drug  abuse 
treatment,  prevention,  and  education  pro- 
grams. His  leadership  proved  monumental  in 
breaking  down  racial  barriers  from  the  work- 
place to  the  schoolyard  as  well  as  laying  miles 
of  necessary  groundwork  In  the  grassroots 
effort  for  redress. 

Ron  has  also  served  as  a  unifying  force  as 
the  first  executive  director  of  the  Asian  Ameri- 
can Drug  Abuse  Prcjgram  and  currently  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  California  Student  Aid 
Commission  and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Asian  Pacific  Americans  In 
Higher  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  John  F.  Kennedy  in- 
spired this  Nation  to  reach  higher  grounds  by 
reaching  out  and  helping  others  through  public 
service,  Ronald  WakabayashI  was  there  to 
hear  his  call.  To  this  day,  his  dedication  repre- 
sents a  standard  all  of  us  will  greatly  benefit 
from  for  many  years  to  come  Thank  you. 


THE  HOME  LENDING  PROGRAM 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1989 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  I 
could  not  be  In  St.  Louis  today,  I  would  like  to 
join  with  General  Electric  Capital  Insurance 
Co.,  National  Training  and  Information  (Denter, 
and  FNMA  in  celebrating  the  announcement 
of  the  Home  Lending  Program.  This  program 
focuses  on  neighborhoods;  middle  Income 
neighborhoods  like  those  In  St.  Louis  and 
throughout  Missouri. 

In  order  for  us  to  tackle  the  housing  avail- 
ability and  affordability  problems  that  face  our 
State  and  our  Nation,  we  must  have  coopera- 
tion between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Given  the  size  of  our  budget  deficit,  private 
sector  Involvement  In  this  area  is  critical. 

The  Home  Lending  Prtjgram  will  provide 
access  to  mortgages  for  borrowers  in  low- 
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and  moderate-income  neighborhoods.  This 
program  does  not  require  excessive  income, 
mandatory  reserves,  or  increased  downpay- 
ments  to  qualify  for  a  loan. 

As  our  mortgage  system  has  t)ecome  more 
complex  and  national  in  scope,  attention  to 
the  needs  of  urban  neighborhoods  has  dimin- 
ished. The  combined  efforts  of  GE  K^ortgage 
Insurance  Co.,  National  Training  and  Informa- 
tion Center,  and  FNMA  will  assist  in  better 
serving  low-  and  moderate-income  neighbor- 
hoods atvi  potential  homeowners. 

The  efforts  of  those  contributing  to  the 
Home  Lending  Program  are  commendable. 
GE  Mortgage  Insurance  Co.'s  willingness  to 
insure  mortgages  in  our  neighborhoods  is  a 
necessary  link  in  this  program.  FNMA's  efforts 
in  purchasing  the  mortgages  is  equally  as  im- 
portant. For  without  this  assistance,  lenders 
would  have  to  hold  the  mortgages  issued 
under  the  Home  Lending  Program  indefinitely. 
Ensuring  that  these  mortgages  are  purchased 
will  free  the  lenders  from  holding  them  in  their 
portfolios  and  encourage  the  availability  of 
capital  for  additional  mortgages  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  confront  America's 
housing  crisis  alone.  We  all  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  strong  and  vital  neighborhoods.  Ef- 
forts like  the  Home  Lending  Program  and  the 
participation  of  the  contributing  companies  are 
an  asset  to  the  challenges  that  we  face  as  we 
strive  to  provide  decent  and  affordable  shelter 
for  every  American. 
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frustration  that  I  share  with  the  pilots  and  ma- 
chinists who  reside  in  my  district,  throughout 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try- ... 

We  encourage  our  colleagues  to  ]Oin  us  in 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  that  timely 
and  appropriate  action  be  taken,  which  could 
include  the  appointment  of  an  independent 
trustee  by  the  bankruptcy  court. 


AMENDING  THE  DEEP  SEABED 
HARD  MINERAL  RESOURCES 
ACT 


EASTERN  AIRLINES:  NEED  FOR 
INDEPENDENT  TRUSTEE  BY 
BANKRUPTCY  COURT 

HON.  HARRY  A.  JOHNSTON  fl 

OF  FLORIDA 
IH!THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Wednesday,  April  26.  1989 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  Porter  T.  Goss  and  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  that  reflects  the  feelings 
of  the  many  Americans  who  have  been  both 
directly  and  indirectly  affected  by  the  dispute 
between  Eastern  Airlines  and  its  unions.  Last 
week,  our  colleague,  Senator  Bob  Graham  of 
Florida,  introduced  similar  legislation  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate.  Our  resolution 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that  the  negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  the  company  should  not  be  brought  to  the 
brink  of  completion,  only  to  break  down  over 
the  question  of  who  will  run  Eastern  in  the 
meantime.  The  resolution  encourages  the 
bankruptcy  court  to  appoint  an  independent 
trustee  to  oversee  operations  until  the  transfer 
of  control  to  the  new  owner  is  complete. 

As  Bankruptcy  Judge  Burton  Lifland  said, 
"Eastern  has  remained  too  long  in  the  emer- 
gency room  and  is  hemontiaging  at  the  rate 
to  more  than  $1  million  a  day."  We  share 
these  feelings  of  urgency  and  maintain  that 
the  healing  process  is  long  overdue. 

The  disappointment  brought  on  by  the  last- 
minute  failure  of  the  Ueberroth  deal  was  espe- 
cially biting,  given  the  true  spirit  of  compro- 
mise characterized  by  the  agreements  worked 
out  between  labor  and  management.  It  is  this 


HON.  LARRY  E.  CRAIG 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  amend  the  Deep  Seabed 
Hard  Mineral  Resources  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and  1922. 

The  authorization  level  of  $1,525,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and  1992 
will  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  maintain  a  viable 
Deep  Seabed  Mining  Program. 

I  believe  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  will  need  to  depend  on  the  rich  deep  sea 
minerals  that  lie  beneath  the  oceans.  We 
must  assure,  when  that  day  comes,  that  this 
country  is  prepared  to  produce  these  vital  re- 
sources. With  the  appropriation  authorized  in 
this  legislation,  we  can  assure  that  the  Nation 
will  be  prepared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conjunction  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  West  Virginia,  Repre- 
sentative Nick  Joe  Rahall,  I  am  introducing 
this  important  mining  legislation  and  recom- 
mend its  speedy  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

ANTI-SEMITISM 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lev  Sheiba  who  is  a 
well-known  refusenik  and  still  lives  in  Lenin- 
grad. His  children  however,  live  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  reason  why  Mrs.  Sheiba 
was  permitted  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
to  see  their  children.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Sheiba 
said  "our  authorities  estimate  a  permission  to 
Vera  to  visit  our  children  in  the  USA  as  an  act 
of  humanity  and  a  tip  of  democracy  for  this 
state."  He  is  also  very  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  the  West  is  so  infatuated  with  "glasnost" 
and  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  these 
widely  publicized  changes  are  not  even  skin 

deep. 

While  so  many  of  us  are  truly  enchanted 
with  perestroika  and  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  current  Soviet  Government,  anti-Semitism 
is  practically  institutionalized  in  tf>e  Soviet 
Union.  We  all  know  of  a  legal,  though  anti-Se- 
mitic group  "Pamiat,"  which  ironically  trans- 
lates "memory."  And  what  a  memory  it  is.  In- 
sults, deprivation  of  cultural  rights,  quotas  at 
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institutions  of  higher  learning,  denial  of  profes- 
sional opportunities,  an-est  and  incarceration 
for  practicing  their  traditions  are  suffered  by 
Jews  only  because  they  are  Jewish.  Soviets 
have  many  explanations  for  such  behavior, 
which  I  prefer  to  call  excuses.  They  range 
from  ordinary  anti-Semitism  called  anti-Zion- 
ism in  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  belief  that 
Jews  cannot  be  trusted.  Stalin  and  his  suc- 
cessors concluded  that  Jews  as  a  group 
came  from  a  cultural  pattern  that  made  them 
unfit  for  the  Soviet  system  where  total  loyalty 
and  complete  subservience  to  one's  superiors 
are  of  extreme  importance  in  one's  career  and 
life.  Make  no  mistake,  Jewish  persecution 
continues  today. 

The  year  1988  was  not  good  when  one  ob- 
served anti-Semitic  incidents  in  the  United 
States.  They  reached  their  highest  levels  in 
more  than  5  years.  The  annual  audit  conduct- 
ed by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  revealed 
an  increase  of  18.5  percent  in  anti-Jewish 
vandalism,  including  arson,  bombings,  and 
swastika  daubings,  and  a  41 -percent  increase 
in  harassment,  threats,  and  assaults  against 
Jews  over  the  1987  figures.  What  is  most 
alarming  is  a  sharp  jump  in  the  number  of  col- 
lege campuses  on  which  anti-Jewish  incidents 
occured— 38  campuses  compared  to  14  in 
1987.  The  situation  in  Canada  is  not  much 
better.  Even  Japan  shows  signs  of  some  pre- 
conceived notions  in  their  views  on  Jews. 
Jewish  persecution  continues. 

We  all  know  about  thousands  of  Jews 
around  the  worid  suffering  from  oppression 
and  denial  of  their  basic  human  rights,  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  human  dignity.  During  this 
year's  Passover,  we  should  devote  this  week- 
long  holiday  to  rememljer  not  only  all  those 
whose  suffering  has  been  known  to  us,  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  Ethiopia,  Syria,  'y'emen, 
but  also  those  whom  we  did  not  hear  about. 
The  Festival  of  Freedom  should  take  our 
thoughts  to  the  unknown  faces  and  unfamiliar 
names,  should  give  them  and  us  hope  for 
freedom  from  bigotry,  narrowmindedness,  and 
simple  ignorance.  Let's  assure  all  who  still 
suffer  from  anti-Semitism  today  that  their 
strength  and  loyalty  to  their  values  does  not 
go  unnoticed.  It  does  serve  as  an  inspiration 
and  an  example. 


SECTION  NINE  TASK  FORCE 

HON.  GEORGE  J. 
HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
a  group  of  civic-minded  constituents  of  mine 
who  have  worked  tirelessly  during  the  last  25 
years  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  a 
small  piece  of  waterfront  property  in  their 
community. 

A  quarter-century  ago,  a  group  of  environ- 
mentally conscious  individuals  from  Shelter 
Island,  NY,  formed  the  Section  Nine  Task 
Force  to  oppose  the  commercial  development 
of  a  35-acre  area  known  as  Section  Nine,  a 
fragile  and   beautiful   stretch  of  beach  and 
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marshland  on  the  northern  end  of  Shelter 
Island. 

Their  years  of  hard  work  have  resulted  in 
the  Suffolk  County  Legislature  votir>g  recently 
to  acquire  and  preserve  Section  Nlr>e  in  its 
natural  and  unspotted  condition  In  the  proc- 
ess, the  group  has  worked  to  educate  and 
persuade  their  kxal  community  to  protect 
these  delicate  tieaches  and  wetlands. 

By  this  group's  actions,  they  have  done 
credit  to  themselves,  and  have  served  to  ben- 
efit their  entire  community  The  Section  Nine 
Task  Force  has  successfully  contnbuted  to 
the  preservation  of  wetland,  a  vital  national  re- 
source which  the  Admiriistrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  William  Riley,  has 
called  "a  major  national  pnonty  " 

It  IS  vnth  great  pleasure  tfiat  I  commend  the 
preservation  of  Section  Nine  by  Suffolk 
County,  and  those  indivkjuals  whose  dedica- 
tk>n  and  hard  work  made  it  possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UNION  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  RETARDED  CITIZENS  TO 
CELEBRATE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  REV. 
EDWARD  D.  THOMPSON 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1989 
Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr  Speaker,  as 
Representative  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
extending  a  sirKere  congratulations  to  Rev. 
Edward  D  Thompson,  pastor  of  New  Life  Mis- 
sionary Baptist  Church,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  on  Apnl  22.  1989. 

Reverend  Thompson  has  t}een  tf>e  pastor 
at  New  Life  Missionary  Baptist  Church  since 
the  ctiurch  was  founded  in  AphI  1937  The 
church  started  with  approximately  16  mem- 
bers arxj  has  grown  to  well  over  300  The 
church  was  originally  founded  in  the  basement 
of  a  residential  dwelling.  Reverend  Thompson 
contributed  his  expertise  in  the  construction 
fiekJ  t>y  asststir)g  in  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  tt)e  present  sarfctuary. 

Reverend  Thompson  is  the  fatf>er  of  12  chil- 
dren. His  first  wife.  Pinkie,  died  in  1984;  his 
current  wife  is  Aller>e.  Reverend  Thompson 
has  t>een  active  in  community  and  civk:  af- 
fairs. His  involvement  in  tt>e  urban  renewal  of 
his  community  has  been  greatly  appreciated. 
It  is  well  accepted  among  his  peers  that  Rev- 
erend Thompson  is  a  man  of  noteworthy  char- 
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Reverend  Thompson  will  certainly  be 
missed  by  all  upon  his  retirement  after  53 
years  of  community  service.  However,  his 
positive  influence  arxj  his  many  contnbutkKis 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Please  join  me  in  extend- 
ing sir)cere  cor>gratulations  to  Rev.  Edward  D. 
Thompson  on  his  outstanding  achievements. 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26.  1989 

Mr.  RINALOO.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Apnl  29, 
1989,  the  Unran  County  Association  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens  will  celebrate  its  40th  anniver- 
sary. 

Forty  years  ago  this  organization  was 
formed  by  a  group  of  parents  concerned  for 
tf>e  future  of  their  retarded  children. 

In  the  intervening  years  the  association  has 
grown  to  a  full  service  agency  helping  people 
who  are  retarded  and  their  families  at  every 
stage  of  life.  The  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens  of  Union  County  provides  assistance 
for  infants,  pre-schoolers  and  adults.  The 
services  include  adult  training  centers,  recrea- 
tion programs,  group  homes,  a  thrift  shop,  a 
summer  day  camp,  and  support  groups  for 
parents. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the  stabili- 
ty and  effectiveness  of  the  Union  County  As- 
sociatkKi  for  Retarded  Citizens.  The  most  im- 
portant factor,  however,  is  the  dedication  of 
tfw  unit's  members.  These  individuals  have 
worked  tirelessly  for  years  and  have  encour- 
aged the  involvement  of  the  general  public  in 
volunteer  service  and  financial  support. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  outstanding  men 
and  won>en  wfio  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  success  of  the  Union  County  Association 
for  Retarded  Citizens  during  the  past  40 
years,  and  I  extend  my  best  wishes  in  their 
continuing  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  Union 
County's  retarded  population. 


STOP  THE  PERSECUTION  OF 
JEWS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1989 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  marks 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  holiday,  Passover, 
known  by  Jews  as  the  "Season  of  Our  Free- 
dom," when  Jewish  people  commemorate  the 
exodus  of  their  forefathers  who  were  enslaved 
for  210  years  in  Egypt.  Passover  began  last 
Wednesday  evening  with  a  seder  meal  recog- 
nizing the  Israelites'  last  supper  in  Egypt  v^en 
Jews  ate  a  slaughtered  lamb,  and  placed  its 
blood  on  the  doorposts  of  their  homes.  That 
evening,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  traveled  through 
Egypt  to  slay  all  the  firstborn,  and  "passed 
over "  only  houses  with  lamb's  blood  on  the 
doorpost.  And  so  became  the  holiday  of  Pass- 
over. 

The  story  of  Passover  signifies  not  just  an 
historical  event,  but  the  religious  dedication 
and  respect  for  law  and  life  that  gives  mean- 
ing to  a  true  concept  of  freedom.  It  is  a  time 
of  thanksgiving,  of  family  and  community  soli- 
darity. 

This  weeklong  holiday  is  an  opportune  time 
to  remember  the  thousands  of  Jews  around 
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the  world  who  today  remain  oppressed.  The 
Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus,  whk;h  I 
cochair  with  Congressman  Tom  Lantos,  of 
California,  stands  with  the  approximately 
1 5.000  Ethiopian  Jews  stranded  in  the  Gondar 
Province,  4,000  Syrian  Jews  subjected  to 
severe  harassment  and  discrimination,  1,000 
Yemen  Jews  denied  contact  with  their  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  the  2  million  Soviet  Jews 
unable  to  openly  practice  their  religion  and 
emigrate  to  the  country  of  their  choice. 

After  visiting  Soviet  refuseniks  in  1982  and 
seeing  for  myself  the  oppressive  conditions  in 
which  tf>ey  live,  I  founded  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus  and  asked  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Tom  Lantos  to  join  me  as 
cochairmen,  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  At  that 
time,  only  2,688  Soviet  Jews  received  permis- 
sion to  emigrate,  compared  to  51,320  3  years 
eariier.  Although  I  am  encouraged  that  19.343 
Soviet  Jews  emigrated  last  year  and  approxi- 
mately 12.000  have  already  received  permis- 
sion during  1989.  I  remain  unsatisfied  with  the 
ongoing  refusal  of  any  Jew  wishing  to  emi- 
grate or  practice  their  religion  openly. 

Are  the  higher  emigration  figures  and  other 
improvements  in  Jewish  life  longlasting 
changes?  Or  are  they  temporary  improve- 
ments designed  to  force  the  West  to  shift 
focus  away  from  the  troubling  Soviet  Jewry 
movement?  If  this  is  the  case,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment may  crack  down  without  receiving  the 
international  pressure  it  deserves.  Will  the  So- 
viets revise  their  laws  and  develop  a  system- 
atic emigration  process  as  they  told  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission  during  our  November  visit? 
And,  when  will  Judith  Lurie,  Boris  Kelman.  Igor 
Uspensky,  Yuri  Semonovsky.  Boris  Cherno- 
bilsky.  Lev  Sheiba,  Vladimir  Raiz,  and  Anatoly 
Genis  receive  permission  to  live  in  the  country 
of  their  choice? 

Over  the  years,  and  recently.  I  have  been  in 
close  contact  with  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
garding these  and  other  human  rights  issues.  I 
look  fonward  to  continuing  this  dialog.  We 
must  continue  to  discuss  our  concerns,  and  to 
develop  human  rights  procedures  which  con- 
form to  internatkjnal  standards.  We  cannot 
forget  the  Soviet  Jews  struggling  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  traditions  and  culture. 

In  Ethiopia  today,  approximately  15.000 
Jews  remain  stranded  in  Gondar  Province. 
This  community,  made  up  mostly  of  women, 
children,  and  sick  and  elderiy.  are  continuous- 
ly threatened  by  famine,  disease  and  a  civil 
war  in  the  neighboring  Tigre  Province.  Despite 
the  tremendous  success  of  Operation  Moses 
and  Operation  Joshua  in  1984  and  1985, 
when  over  8,000  Ethiopian  Jews  were  res- 
cued from  Sudanese  refugee  camps  and 
brought  to  Israel,  many  Jews  left  behind  want 
desperately  to  reunite  with  their  families. 
Family  reunification  and  Internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  must  be  guaranteed  for 
these  people. 

In  Syria,  over  4,000  Jews  are  referred  to  as 
a  hostage  community.  Six  Syrian  Jews  are  re- 
portedly incarcerated  and  according  to  Am- 
nesty International,  subjected  to  beatings  and 
torture,  and  denied  access  to  legal  counsel, 
fair  and  open  court  hearings  and  other  re- 
quirements of  due  process.  Amnesty's  re- 
quests to  the  Government  regarding  these 
cases  have  gone  unanswered. 
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Furthermore,  Syrian  Jews  are  intimidated  by 
the  Syrian  intelligence  service,  and  often  for- 
bidden from  leaving  the  country.  If  they  have 
to  leave  for  medical  reasons,  Syrian  Jews  are 
usually  required  to  deposit  financial  guaran- 
tees and  leave  some  family  members  behind. 
Although  Syrian  law  requires  a  posted  finan- 
cial bond  by  any  Syrians  leaving  the  country, 
the  law  Is  arbitrarily  enforced  and  applied  only 
tc  Jews. 

Little  information  Is  available  about  the 
Yemeni  Jewish  population.  Reports  indicate, 
however,  that  discrimination,  a  systematic 
government  campaign  to  abuse  and  harass 
members  of  the  Jewish  community,  and 
second-class  status  for  Jewish  people  exists 
in  Yemen.  For  example,  it  Is  forbidden  for 
Jews,  not  Muslims,  to  have  contact  with  for- 
eigners, and  those  caught  doing  so  are  report- 
edly beaten  and  jailed. 

These  are  only  snapshots  of  today's  op- 
pressed Jewish  communities  around  the 
world.  Like  many  religious  minorities,  Jews 
struggle  to  maintain  their  Identity  and  culture 
amidst  strong  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental oppression.  We  must  not  forget  these 
suffering  people,  and  we  must  remind  the 
world  that  these  conditions  continue  to  exist. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4,  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1977,  calls  for 
establishment  of  a  system  for  a  computerized 
schedule  of  all  meetings  and  hearings  of 
Senate  committees,  subcommittees,  joint 
committees,  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees  to  notify 
the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally  Digest— desig- 
nated by  the  Rules  Committee— of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  the  meetings,  when 
scheduled,  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along  with  the 
computerization  of  this  Information,  the  Office 
of  the  Senate  Dally  Digest  will  prepare  this  in- 
formation for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  scheduling  will 
be  indicated  by  placement  of  an  asterisk  to 
the  left  of  the  name  of  the  unit  conducting 
such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday,  April  27, 
1989,  may  be  found  In  the  Daily  Digest  of 
today's  RECORD. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  I 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  focusing  on  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  768,  to  provide 
Americans  with  basic  health  benef  ite. 

SD-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1990   for   the 
Federal       Emergency       Management 

Agency. 

SD-138 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  focusing  on  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

SD-192 

MAY  2 

8:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Projection  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  the  future  Navy 

surface  forces. 

SR-232A 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  global  warming  and 
Corporate     Average     Fuel     Economy 
(CAFE)  standards. 

SR-253 

Governmental  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings   on   export   controls 
over  chemical  biological  materials. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  in  open  and  closed 
session  on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  defense  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Strategic  Defense 

Initiatives. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 
Commerce,  Justice, 
Subconmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  Legal 
Services  Corporation,   and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

S-146.  Capitol 


State,  and  Judiciary 


Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-116 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Kenneth  Winston  Starr,  of  Virginia,  to 
be   Solicitor   General   of   the   United 
States,  Department  of  Justice. 

SD-226 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   adolescent   sub- 
stance abuse. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  refu- 
gees and  migration. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 
Interior  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

S-128,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  247.  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
State  energy  and  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

SD-366 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John  R.  Bolton,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organizations  Affairs;  Doug- 
las P.  MulhoUand.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
telligence and  Research;  and  Morris 
Berthold  Abram,  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Europe- 
an Office  of  the  United  Nations. 

SD-419 

MAYS 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SH-216 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  DepartmenU  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund,  Ocean  and  Water  Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  657.  to  establish 
a  national  program  to  reduce  the 
health  threat  of  exposure  to  contami- 
nants In  the  air  Indoors. 

SD-406 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  voter  registration 
procedures  for  federal  elections,  on 
S.  136.  to  establish  a  single  poll  closing 
time  In  the  continental  United  States 
for  Presidential  general  elections  and 
on  S.  377.  to  establish  a  series  of  five 
Presidential  primaries. 

SR-301 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
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for    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  future  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Elnergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1990  for  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

SD-192 
Commerce.   Science,   and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  risk  re- 
tention. 

SR-253 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Herman  Jay  Cohen,  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs. 

SD-A19 

MAY  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  694,  to  extend 
the  authority  for  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Rancho  Seco 
Nuclear  Generating  Station  and  secret 
monetary  payments  to  nuclear  work- 
ers to  restrict  testimony  to  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  regarding 
the   Comanche   Peak    nuclear   power 
plant. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1990  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  rural  hospitals  and 
their  ability  to  deliver  health  care  to 
Medicare  recipients. 

SD-215 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  809,  authorizing 

funds  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  1991  for 

the       United       States       Information 

Agency. 

SD-419 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  inter- 
national organizations. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Eklu- 
cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  certain  programs  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies. 

SD-192 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  problem 
of  industrialized  countries  manipulat- 
ing the  value  of  their  currencies  to 
maintain  a  trade  surplus,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  U.S.  response  to  this  practice. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ronald  Prank  Lehman  II,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
Richard  Reeves  Burt,  of  Arizona,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  Head  of  Delega- 
tion on  Nuclear  and  Space  Talks  and 
Chief  Negotiator  on  Strategic  Nuclear 
Arms. 

SD-419 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  issues  rel- 
evant to  the  1990  Census. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  S.  386,  to  control  the 
sale  and  importation  of  assault  weap- 
ons, and  S.  747,  to  protect  the  rights  of 
legal  owners  while  attacking  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  illegal  use  of 
assault  weapons. 

SD-226 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings  on   possible  climate 
surprises— predicting  greenhouse 

warming. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  783,  S.  625  and 
H.R.  1722,  bills  to  eliminate  wellhead 
price   and   nonprice   controls   on   the 
first  sale  of  natural  gas  and  make  cer- 
tain technical  and  confirming  amend- 
ments to  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  M.  Diefenderfer,  III,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

SD-342 

MAY  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  Sec- 
tion 89,  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986,  nondiscrimination  rules  applica- 
ble to  employer-provided  fringe  bene- 
fite. 

SD-215 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  inter- 
national narcotics  control. 

SD-192 

MAY  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations'  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  on  global  envi- 
ronment issues. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  global  environment  issues. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  operational 
requirements  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and  proposed  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for 
strategic  forces. 

SR-222 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  European  Com- 
munity's (EC)  program  to  complete  its 
internal  market  by  1992. 

SD-215 

MAY  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  rural  development. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
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programs  of  the  Departments  of 
LAbor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  space  transporta- 
tion. 

SR-253 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  export  controls 
over  chemical  biological  materials. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  trans- 
portation trust  funds. 

SD-138 

1:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Defense   Industry   and  Technology   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  recommendations 
for  an  acquisition  policy  agenda. 

SR-222 

2:00  p  jn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  83,  to  estab- 
lish the  amount  of  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  uranium  enrich- 
ment program  that  have  not  previous- 
ly  been   recovered   from   enrichment 
customers  in  the  charges  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  its  customers. 

SD'366 

MAY  12 
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9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Donald  Phinney  Gregg,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  John  Cameron  Monjo.  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia. 

SD-419 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  National  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SR-301 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
within  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

SR-301 

MAY  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Pederal 
information  policy. 

SD-342 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic   Substances,    Environmental    Over- 
sight. Research  and  Development  Sub- 
commttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  procedures 
relating  to   the  use  of  chemicals  in 
food  crops. 

SD-406 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-138 

MAY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  rural  develop- 
ment. 

SR-332 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-138 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General, 
Office  of  Disaster  Assistance,  and 
American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad. 

SD-138 

MAY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study    on    marine    fisheries    manage- 
ment. 

SR-253 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  space  commercial- 
ization. 

SH-216 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  biological  weapons 
proliferation. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  trading  practices 
in  the  commodity  futures  markets. 

SR-332 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

SR-232A 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  defense  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

SR-222 
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MAY  18 


8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13.  S.  1654.  S.  573,  S.  574,  S.  748, 
bills  to  strengthen  and  improve  Veter- 
ans' health  care  programs. 

SR-418 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  in  con- 
junction   with    the    National    Ocean 
Policy  Study  on  marine  fisheries  man- 
agement. 

SR-2S3 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  concentra- 
tion. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-116 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  nuclear  and  missile 
proliferation. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Peace  Corps.  African  Development 
Foundation,  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion, Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  Export-Import  Bank. 

SD-138 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings   on    the    U.S.    Civil 
Rights   Commission's  effects   on   the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

SD-116 

JUNEl 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711,  S. 
712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referendum 
on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SH-216 

1:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
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assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711. 
S.  712.  bills  to  provide  (or  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 

JUNE  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711.  S. 
712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referendum 
on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SH-216 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 

JUNES 

3:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East.  Pakistan  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SI>-138 

JUNE  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR  253 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Governmental  Affairs 
To   resume   hearings  on   alcohol   abuse 
prevention. 

SD-342 

JUNES 


8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13.  S.  263,  S.  564.  bills  to  provide 
for  Veterans'  health  care  benefits  and 
other  related  measures. 

SR-418 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission 

SR-253 

JUNE  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    programs    for 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 

JUNE  13 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 


Apnl  26,  1989 


JUNE  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
provisions  of  S.  13.  S.  86.  S.  192,  S.  405, 
and  S.  846.  bills  to  provide  for  veter- 
ans' mental  health  care  and  related 
measures. 

SR-418 


JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Government  Affairs 

Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 

JUNE  22 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  404,  to  extend 
certain  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs home  loan  guaranty  provisions. 

SR-418 


JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  13,  S. 
165.  S.  573.  S.  574.  S.  748,  S.  263,  S. 
564,  S.  86,  S.  192,  S.  405.  S.  846,  and  S. 
404,  bills  to  strengthen  and  improve 
veterans'  health  care  programs. 

SR-418 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Moakley]. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

House  or  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC. 
1   hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Joe 
Moaku:y  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 

this  day. 

Jim  Wright, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Washington,  DC, 

ApHl  19,  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

The    Speaker,     House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I*ursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  clause  5  of  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  9:07  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
April  18,  1989  the  following  message  from 
the   Secretary    of    the    Senate.    That    the 
Senate  passed  without  amendment,  H.  Con. 
Res.  96. 
With  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNNALD  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Reverend  James 
David  Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Our  prayers  this  day,  O  God,  are 
with  those  who  experience  any  sorrow 
or  grief  or  pain  and  know  not  the 
peace  of  heart,  and  mind  that  each  of 
us  desires.  We  place  before  You,  gra- 
cious God,  our  earnest  petitions  that 
Your  spirit  would  ease  any  pain  that  is 
caused  by  thoughtlessness,  by  any  bit- 
terness or  envy.  Lift  us,  we  pray,  to 
Your  presence  so  we  may  see  a  world 
where  respect  and  dignity  reign  and  so 
fulfill  Your  word  of  peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.  The 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  will  be  led  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado [Mrs.  SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  led  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  Republic 
for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 


TRIBUTE  TO  LUCILLE  BALL 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
great  Nation  is  blessed  with  many  na- 
tional treasures,  Lucille  Ball  was  one 
such  treasure. 

Her  abundant  talent,  grace,  humor, 
and  irmer  beauty,  kept  our  Nation  and 
the  world  entertained  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lucy  defied  the  genera- 
tion gap.  Grade  school  children  and 
their  grandparents,  both  share  the 
common  experience  of  rejoicing  in  her 
comedic  brilliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  learned  to  laugh, 
to  cry,  to  care  and  to  celebrate  life's 
experiences  through  the  antics  of 
Lucy  and  her  comic  cohorts— Ricky, 
Fred  and  Ethel. 

But  most  of  all,  Lucy  taught  us  a 
lesson,  that  should  be  heeded  in  this 
Chsunber.  That  when  all  is  said  and 
done  we  should  never,  ever,  take  our- 
selves too  seriously.  There  is  power 
and  beauty  in  the  gift  of  laughter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  world  loves 
Lucy  and  mourns  her  loss. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  Record 
show:  "I  Love  Lucy." 


great  distinction  through  his  quiet,  ef- 
fective manner. 

As  Alan  and  his  family— Carol, 
David,  and  Jeremy— prepare  to  enter  a 
new  phase,  I  wish  them  congratula- 
tions and  the  very  best  of  everything. 

But  his  departure  Is  also  bittersweet. 
It  is  with  sadness  and  a  great  deal  of 
reluctance  that  we  say  goodbye. 

I  will  miss  not  having  my  good 
friend  here  on  the  Hill  every  day  pro- 
viding us  with  his  learned  coimsel  and 
advice.  In  fact,  what  I  will  miss  most  is 
having  the  opportunity  of  stopping 
and  saying,  "Hi,  Alan." 

Alan  Kranowitz  exemplifies  and  de- 
fines those  words  we  in  public  service 
hope  will  be  used  to  describe  our  work 
at  some  point  in  our  career.  The  words 
"integrity,  honesty,  intelligence,  com- 
passion" all  come  to  mind  when  I 
think  of  Alan.  To  me,  he  is  a  good 
friend,  in  fact,  one  of  my  closest. 

I  value  his  friendship  and  I  will 
always  remember  the  years  that  I've 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  him  work, 
to  ask  his  advice,  to  seek  his  clear 
judgment.  Those  are  things  that,  upon 
departure,  leave  a  void  that  cannot  be 
totally  filled. 

Alan  is  one  of  those  individuals  who 
can  be  counted  on  in  times  of  difficul- 
ty, and  yet,  you  don't  have  to  call  out 
to  him;  he  seems  to  know  when  you 
are  in  need  and  he  lets  you  know  he  is 
there. 

Alan,  I  wish  you  the  best,  which  is 
what  you  have  earned  and  what  you 
deserve.  Your  capability  and  dedica- 
tion are  characteristics  which  will 
direct  and  guide  you  in  your  new  en- 
deavor. So,  to  you  my  dear  friend,  let 
me  say,  thank  you,  job  well  done,  and 
good  luck  always. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALAN  KRANOWITZ 

(Mr.  COMBEST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  tremendous  respect  and  unwaver- 
ing gratitude  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  American  and  a  true 
friend,  Alan  Kranowitz. 

Alan  and  I  go  back  many  years  to 
the  days  when  he  served  ably  as  chief 
of  staff  to  the  Honorable  Tom  Loef- 
fler,  a  former  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Throughout  his 
career  in  the  House  and  in  the  White 
House,  Alan  served  this  country  with 


EXXON  OILSPILL 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez  nightmare  only  when  the  full 
range  of  damages  and  costs  have  been 
carefully  estimated.  Therefore,  I  have 
requested  the  Departments  of  Energy, 
Interior,  Commerce,  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  prepare 
jointly  a  preliminary  estimate  of  dam- 
ages and  costs  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Congress  in  60  days.  Then  we  may  be 
able  to  estimate  whether  the  trust 
fund  that  we  have  called  upon  Exxon 
to  establish  should  be  greater  or  less 
than  $1  billion. 


i 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
atter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Exxon  must  assure  all  Americans 
that  it  will  make  sufficient  funds 
available  to  remediate  the  damage  it 
has  caused  to  beaches,  wildlife,  the 
Alaskan  fishing  industry,  and  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Once  we  have  received  this  report  we 
may  then  be  able  to  know  whether 
Exxon  should  put  up  more  or  less 
than  that  $1  billion.  We  hope  to  have 
hearings  on  this  matter  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology on  the  matter  of  damages  and 
costs,  the  costs  of  remediation,  in  July. 


UMI 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NATIONAL 
WATER  RECREATION  SAFETY 
MONTH 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  so 
many  years  ago  a  young  man  from 
Mesa.  AZ.  K.C.  Johnson,  died  in  a 
boating  accident  on  one  of  Arizona's 
lakes.  It  was  a  senseless,  needless  trag- 
edy, one  which  brought  deep  grief  to 
his  family  and  to  his  friends. 

As  a  result  of  that  accident,  his 
family  has  established  the  K.C.  John- 
son Memorial  Foundation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  assistance  to  families 
whose  loved  ones  have  died  in  drown- 
ing accidents,  but  also  to  provide  edu- 
cation to  the  public  at  large  as  to  the 
dangers  that  are  inherent  in  the  use  of 
our  Nation's  waterways. 

Let  me  just  recite  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  a  few  facts  about  water 
safety  and  the  record  on  the  water. 
Drowning,  for  example,  is  the  second 
leading  cause  of  accidental  death  in 
the  United  States  for  persons  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  44.  Alcohol  and 
drugs  are  involved  in  a  shockingly 
high  amount  of  these  accidents,  two 
out  of  three  ^o  be  precise. 

Boating  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
forms  of  recreation  in  this  country, 
and  yet  it  takes  a  tremendous  toll, 
over  60,000  nonfatal  boating  accidents 
each  year,  and  1,200  deaths  in  an  aver- 
age year. 

Most  drownings  take  place  incred- 
ibly within  10  to  30  feet  of  a  point  of 
safety,  and  one  out  of  every  eight  seri- 
ous spinal  injuries  is  the  result  of  an 
accident  on  one  of  our  waterways. 

D  1110 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  K.C.  Johnson 
Foundation  has  requested  me,  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  done  so,  to  intro- 
duce the  National  Water  Recreation 
Safety  Month  legislation,  and  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation  which  was  intended  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  the 
foundation,  that  is  to  educate  the 
public  on  safe  ways  to  use  our  water- 
ways and  on  the  dangers  inherent  in 
so  doing. 


ADMINISTRATION  REFUSES  TO 
SPEND  $100  MILLION  OF  $5  BIL- 
UON  BALANCE  TO  DEFEAT 
TERRORISM  ON  THE  AIRWAYS 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
came  from  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion and  I  am  angry  and  I  am  disgust- 
ed. A  bill,  an  essential  bill  to  combat 
terrorism  on  the  airways  was  derailed. 
It  was  derailed  by  the  Republican  mi- 
nority. It  was  derailed  because  of  the 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  more  than  $5 
billion  in  the  aviation  trust  fund, 
money  the  American  traveling  public 
has  paid  year  after  year.  The  adminis- 
tration is  refusing  to  spend  $100  mil- 
lion of  that  $5  billion  balance  to 
defeat  terrorism  on  the  airways.  That 
is  absolutely  absurd. 

They  want  to  tax  the  public  again. 
They  want  the  public  to  pay  twice. 
They  will  not  spend  the  trust  fund 
money. 

Just  yesterday  we  were  treated  to 
the  spectacle  of  the  majority  leader 
being  criticized  for  attempting  to  save 
money  which  we  do  not  have  to  reduce 
the  spending  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Today  we  have  some  of  those 
same  people  from  the  other  side  who 
criticized  the  majority  leader  involved 
in  saying,  "No,  we  can't  spend  money 
we  do  have,"  money  that  is  in  the  avia- 
tion trust  fund,  taxes  that  have  been 
paid,  money  that  is  sitting  idle,  to  keep 
more  innocent  people  from  being 
killed. 

The  American  people  should  rise  up 
in  outrage  and  demand  the  bill  go  for- 
ward, the  money  be  spent.  And  if  the 
President  wants  to  veto  the  bill,  the 
next  plane  that  goes  down  will  be  on 
his  head. 


THE    EXCELLENCE    IN    GOVERN- 
MENT MANAGEMENT  ACT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  |}ermission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Excellence 
in  Government  Management  Act.  This 
bill  implements  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Public  Service, 
headed  by  Paul  Volker. 

The  National  Conunission  on  the 
Public  Service  is  a  private,  nonprofit 
organization  assembled  to  prepare  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and 
Congress  on  what  has  been  called  the 
quiet  crisis  in  Government.  In  a  nut- 
shell, what  the  commission  found  was 
that  "too  many  of  the  best  of  the  Na- 
tion's senior  executives  are  ready  to 
leave  Government,  and  not  enough  of 


its  most  talented  young  people  are 
willing  to  join." 

The  facts  are  bleak.  A  survey  of  40 
college  placement  officers  found  that 
only  7.5  percent  of  graduating  stu- 
dents showed  an  interest  in  a  career  in 
Government.  Yet,  Government  jobs 
constitute  20  percent  of  the  labor 
force  and  employ  more  people  than 
any  employer  in  the  country.  This 
leaves  slim  pickings  for  Government 
recruiters. 

We  are  losing  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  qualified  Government 
employees.  Between  1983  and  1987,  20 
percent  of  the  top  scientists  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  left  for  ca- 
reers in  the  private  sector.  I  have  been 
told  by  top  NASA  scientists  that  work- 
ing for  NASA  is  "welfare  for  scien- 
tists." 

We  are  no  longer  able  to  attract  the 
best  and  the  brightest.  A  career  man- 
ager wrote  to  the  commission.  "Under 
no  circumstances  will  I  allow  my  col- 
lege-educated children  to  consider  a 
civil  service  career."  Working  for  your 
Uncle  Sam  as  a  Government  employee 
is  about  as  popular  as  working  for 
Exxon  as  a  tanker  pilot. 

The  report  found  that  the  manage- 
ment infrastructure  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  deteriorating.  Increas- 
ing layers  of  political  appointees  on 
top  of  the  career  system  is  a  major 
cause  of  the  problem.  Career  civil  serv- 
ants cannot  aspire  to  the  most  respon- 
sible and  important  positions  in  Gov- 
ernment because  those  positions  are 
increasingly  filled  by  political  appoint- 
ees who  are  not  qualified  by  training, 
temperament,  experience,  or  luiowl- 
edge  for  the  positions  they  occupy. 
The  total  number  of  political  Senior 
Executive  Service  [SESl  appointees  in- 
creased from  582  in  1980  to  658  in 
1986.  over  13  percent.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  career  SES  per- 
sonnel decreased  5.3  percent. 

Not  only  are  there  more  political  ap- 
pointees, but  the  average  tenure 
among  appointees  is  decreasing.  Prom 
1979  to  1986,  SES  political  appointees 
remained  in  office  an  average  of  20 
months  with  40  percent  remaining  less 
than  1  year.  How  can  you  expect  them 
to  be  effective  when  half  of  their  time 
is  spent  learning  the  job. 

We  must  act  now  to  deal  with  the 
crisis  in  the  public  service.  A  sound,  re- 
spected public  service  increases  the 
productivity  of  the  Government  and 
its  ability  to  solve  the  problems  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  Excellence  in  Government  Man- 
agement Act  deals  directly  with  the 
quiet  crisis.  It  attempts  to  rebuild  the 
public's  trust  in  Government  service 
by  increasing  the  ability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  recruit,  retain,  and  effec- 
tively deploy  the  best  employees. 

The  bill  creates  a  Government  Serv- 
ice Fellowship  Program  based  on  the 
ROTC  model.   College  and   graduate 
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students  would  have  tuition  and  books 
paid  for  and  receive  a  monthly  stipend 
in  exchange  for  a  commitment  to  Gov- 
ernment service.  Scholarships  would 
go  to  college  students  based  on  aca- 
demic merit. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  brain  drain 
caused  by  the  increasing  loss  of  career 
employees  and  to  restrict  the  growth 
of  political  appointees,  the  bill  limits 
the  number  of  noncareer  senior  execu- 
tives and  caps  the  number  of  schedule 
C  appointees. 

The  bill  also  establishes  qualifica- 
tion review  boards  to  certify  the  mana- 
gerial competence  of  appointees  to 
SES  positions;  eliminates,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  improper  political 
pressures  on  career  civil  servants;  and 
establishes  advisory  panels  to  advise 
the  Office  of  Personnnel  Management 
on  the  management  of  the  civil  serv- 

ice. 

The  quiet  crisis  is  begirming  to  make 
quite  a  ruckus.  Public  servants  play  a 
necessary  and  honorable  role  in  our 
country.  The  Excellence  in  Govern- 
ment Management  Act  will  help  re- 
store a  more  positive  image  of  public 
service  and  promote  excellence  in  Gov- 
ernment. I  hope  you  will  join  me  In 
supporting  a  better,  more  efficient, 
more  competent  Government. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  summary  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Sectiok-by-Section  Summary  of  the  Excel- 
lence IN  Government  Management  Act 
Section   1  contains  the  short  Title— the 
Excellence    in    Government    Management 
Act— and  the  uble  of  contenU. 

Section  2  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
act  is  to  Increase  the  productivity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  government. 

Section  3  requires  that  a  Senior  Executive 
Service  (SES)  position  be  filled  only  by  a 
career  appointee  if  It  Is  necessary  to  Insure 
Impartiality  or  If  principal  responsibility  of 
the  position  is  personnel  management. 

Section  4  clarifies  that,  effective  October 
1.  1990.  the  10%  limit  on  noncareer  senior 
executives  government-wide  and  the  25% 
llmiUtion  on  individual  agencies  applies  to 
the  average  number  of  filled  positions 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  not  to  the 
number  of  established  positions. 

Section  5  caps  at  1,000  the  number  of 
Schedule  C  appointees  graded  at  GS-13  or 
above,  effective  October  1,  1990. 

Section  6  requires  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (OPM)  to  report  to  Congress 
within  80  days  after  the  appointment  to  a 
career  position  of  an  individual  who  was, 
within  the  preceding  six  months,  a  political 
appointee.  The  individuals  name  will  not  be 

reported.  . 

Section  7  establishes  one  career  and  one 
noncareer  Qualification  Review  Board 
(ORB)  to  certify  the  managerial  compe- 
tence of  appointees  to  SES  positions.  Mem- 
bers of  the  QRBs  serve  two  year  terms. 

Section  S  esUblishes  a  geographic  reloca- 
tion benefit  of  no  less  than  10%  nor  more 
than  20%  of  pay  for  senior  executives  who 
are  reassigned  outside  their  commuting 
area  Also,  section  8  authorizes  an  agency  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  under  which  an 
SES  career  appointee  who  is  eligible  to 
retire  accepts  a  geographic  reassignment  in 


exchange  for  the  government  paying  for 
that  executive's  last  move  home. 

Section  9  provides  that  details  (of  up  to  60 
days)  during  the  120-day  "get  acquainted 
period"  do  not  count  toward  the  four-month 
period  during  which  a  career  appointee  may 
not  be  reassigned  or  removed. 

Section  10  requires  OPM  to  encourage 
greater  use  of  the  sabbatical  authority. 

Section  11  requires  OPM  to  report  annual- 
ly on  SES  sabbatical  usage  to  Congress. 

Section  12  creates  afiGovemment  Service 
Fellowship  Program,  ^ased  on  the  ROTC 
model.  Agencies  may  offer  scholarships  to 
college  and  graduate  students  on  the  basis 
of  academic  merit  (not  financial  need). 
Agencies  may  give  modest  preference  to  ap- 
plicants from  underrepresented  groups 
(racial,  ethnic  minorities  or  women).  Fellow- 
ship recipients  will  receive  a  stipend  at 
grade  level  GS-2,  and  will  work  summers  at 
the  sponsoring  agency.  Upon  graduation, 
the  fellowship  recipient  wiU  receive  a  regu- 
lar appointment  and  must  work  for  the 
agency  one  year  for  each  year  of  the  fellow- 
ship. The  agency  can  terminate  the  fellow- 
ship at  any  time,  and  if  so,  there  is  no  pay- 
back requirement  of  either  money  or  serv- 
ice. If  the  student  terminates  the  fellow- 
ship, the  agency  is  authorized  to  collect 
amounts  paid  for  tuition  and  fees.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  will  conduct  an 
annual  audit  of  the  program.  Further,  each 
agency  shall  report  annually  on  its  use  of 
the  program. 

Section  13  requires  OPM  to  establish  min- 
imum periods  of  required  management 
training  over  a  fixed  period  of  years  for  su- 
pervisors, managers,  and  executives.  It  also 
establishes  a  required  training  program  for 
political  appointees  at  grade  levels  GS-13 
and  above  in  the  operations  of  government 
and  ethics. 

Section  14  provides  that  the  dollar  value 
of  Presidential  rank  awards  for  outstanding 
career  senior  executives  Is  adjusted  each 
time  there  is  a  pay  adjustment  for  the  civil 
service. 

Section  15  requires  the  Director  of  OPM 
to  appoint  two  advisory  panels:  one  made  up 
of  career  SES  members  to  advise  on  the 
running  of  the  SES  and  one  made  up  of 
career  civil  servants  representing  organiza- 
tions of  civil  servants  to  advise  on  the  run- 
ning of  the  civil  service. 

Section  16  states  that  any  authority  to 
make  payments  under  the  act  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  the  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  provided  in  appropriations  acts. 


OVERSEAS  BASE  CLOSURE  AND 
REALIGNMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
gentlelady  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder],  I  am  introducing  the 
Overseas  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment Act,  legislation  which  creates  a 
commission  to  examine  U.S.  military 
facilities  located  overseas,  and  to  make 
reconunendatlons  on  which  of  these 
facilities  should  be  consolidated  or 
closed. 

When  the  House  adopted  the  De- 
fense Savings  Act  last  July  the  legisla- 
tion Included  provisions  requiring  the 
Commission    on    Base    Closings    and 
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Realignments  to  review  both  domestic 
and  overseas  military  facilities.  During 
floor  consideration  of  the  act  the 
House  soundly  rejected  an  amendment 
to  exempt  overseas  installations  from 
review  by  the  Commission.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  provision  was  later 
dropped  by  House  and  Senate  confer- 
ees in  favor  of  language  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  review  over- 
seas bases  for  any  savings  which  could 
be  achieved  through  closure  or  re- 
alignment of  these  facilities. 

When  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Taft  released  this  classified  report  last 
October  he  stated  that  "the  present 
overseas  base  structure  is  required  to 
support  U.S.  forces  abroad  and  current 
operational  plans."  According  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  not  one  of  the 
374  U.S.  military  Installations  located 
overseas  is  suitable  for  closure  or  con- 
solidation. While  DOD  officials  may 
believe  that  they  can  justify  the  exist- 
ence of  all  their  overseas  bases,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  In  Congress  should  be 
taking  a  very  close  look  at  this  matter. 
There  are  no  bases  In  my  district 
which  are  targeted  for  closure  under 
the  Defense  Savings  Act.  Even  so,  my 
constituents  continue  to  ask  me  why 
American  bases  are  being  closed  and 
American  jobs  are  being  lost  while  the 
Government  refuses  to  even  look  at 
our  overseas  Installations.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  with  bases  In  their 
districts  which  will  be  closed  are  hear- 
ing the  same  questions,  only  louder. 

Our  current  budget  deficit  and  grow- 
ing national  debt  make  It  Imperative 
that  we  reexamine  all  of  our  commit- 
ments, including  our  overseas  bases. 
We  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  al- 
lowing our  allies  to  reduce  their  defi- 
cits and  stimulate  their  own  economic 
growth  at  our  expense.  We  should  en- 
courage our  allies  to  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  burden  of  our  mutual  se- 
curity, and  to  dedicate  a  greater  per- 
centage of  their  budgets  toward  this 
end. 

Many  of  our  foreign  commitments 
seem  to  have  taken  on  a  life  of  their 
own,  and  we  should  not  continue  any 
of  our  commitments  merely  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  review  our  obligations  and  de- 
termine their  political  and  strategic 
Importance.  It  is  time  for  us  to  reex- 
amine our  role  in  the  international 
arena,  and  to  ask  our  friends  and  allies 
to  join  us  more  fully  in  our  efforts  to 
promote  peace  and  democracy  around 
the  globe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will 
help  us  save  taxpayers  dollars  by 
eliminating  waste  In  the  defense 
budget,  and  by  reducing  our  overseas 
commitments.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  this  effort  to  reduce  urmec- 
essary  Federal  spending. 
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OMB  SHOULD  PARTICIPATE  IN 
CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  morning,  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, Training,  and  Employment 
held  a  hearing  to  review  a  recent  GAO 
report  on  the  hiring  of  disabled  veter- 
ans in  five  Federal  agencies.  As  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
was  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  five 
Federal  agencies  studied  by  GAO:  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  NASA. 
OMB.  and  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, do  not  implement  effective 
disabled  veteran  employment  pro- 
grams or  hire  disabled  veterans  in  a 
manner  intended  by  current  law. 

During  the  hearing,  we  were  able  to 
take  some  positive  steps  by  further  ex- 
ploring the  shortcomings  identified  by 
GAO  and  encouraging  positive 
changes  in  the  agencies'  programs  and 
disabled  veterans  hiring  practices. 

Much  to  my  disappointment,  howev- 
er. OMB— the  agency  found  to  have 
the  lowest  disabled  veteran  hire  rate 
and  consistently  substandard  program 
performance  levels— was  unable  to 
send  a  representative  to  testify  at  the 
hearing.  Apparently.  OMB  policy  pro- 
hibits anyone  other  than  the  Director 
or  Deputy  Director  from  testifying  at 
a  congressional  hearing.  Since  the  Di- 
rector was  unable  to  attend  the  hear- 
ing and  the  E>eputy  Director  has  not 
yet  been  confirmed  for  the  position, 
OMB  refused  to  send  a  representative 
to  this  hearing  and  to  one  previously 
scheduled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  sev- 
eral congressional  committees  have 
had  difficulty  scheduling  hearings  to 
include  OMB.  If  OMB  were  to  change 
its  policy  to  allow  professional  staff  to 
testify  at  hearings,  this  problem  would 
subside.  I  think  it  is  in  their  own  best 
interest  for  OMB  to  participate  in 
hearings,  share  information,  and— like 
other  Federal  agencies— carry  on  a 
beneficial  exchange  of  ideas  and 
dialog  with  the  Congress. 
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OMB  MUST  BE  ACCOUNTABLE 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Subconmiittee  on  Educa- 
tion, Training,  and  Employment  met 
this  morning  to  review  the  policies  of 
five  Federal  agencies  regarding  the 
employment  of  disabled  veterans. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
ducted an  investigation  of  these  agen- 
cies to  determine  if  they  are,  as  re- 
quired by  law.  promoting  the  maxi- 
mum of  employment  and  job  advance- 


ment opportunities  for  individuals  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  military  service. 
This  study,  which  was  the  basis  for 
today's  hearing,  demonstrated  that 
these  agencies  are  not  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities. 

Of  the  five  agencies,  however,  the 
one  with  the  poorest  record,  indeed  a 
shameful  record,  is  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  For  example,  the 
data  for  1987  shows  that  only  one 
OMB  employee  out  of  571  was  a  dis- 
abled veteran.  In  addition,  the  only 
agency  reviewed  by  GAO  not  to  attend 
today's  hearing  was,  you  guessed  it, 
OMB. 

I  don't  blame  Mr.  Darman  for  not 
wanting  to  testify  with  such  a  woeful 
record.  I  have,  however,  contacted  the 
Director  and  told  him  that  the  sub- 
committee still  expects  to  hear  from 
an  OMB  representative  regarding  its 
employment  policies.  This  Nation  has 
a  special  obligation  to  those  who  serve 
in  our  Armed  Forces,  and  the  Federal 
Government  must  set  the  example  in 
meeting  that  obligation.  OMB  is  not 
exempt  from  this  responsibility. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CON- 
SUMER TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS SERVICES  ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  SWIFT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  with  Con- 
gressman Tom  Tadke  the  Consimier 
Telecommunications  Services  Act  of 
1989  to  allow  the  Bell  operating  com- 
panies to  compete  in  the  provision  of 
information  services  and  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  telecommunications 
equipment.  Congressman  Tauke  and  I 
have  joined  with  others  in  urging  the 
Congress  to  regain  control  of  this  Na- 
tion's telecommunications  policy. 

If  we  were  to  design  a  regulatory 
system  for  communications,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  we  would  end  up  with 
the  system  we  have  now.  Having  a  dis- 
trict judge  making  telecommunica- 
tions policy  based  strictly  on  the 
narrow  focus  of  antitrust  law  is  inher- 
ently unfair  to  the  democratic  process. 
It  is  also  an  irrational  way  to  set  long- 
term  policy  goals  for  our  Nation's  tele- 
communications infrastructure.  We 
need  to  encourage  the  development  of 
universal  information  services  for  the 
American  consumer;  and  we  need  to 
unleash  more  competition  in  telecom- 
munications services  and  manufactur- 
ing to  improve  our  international  com- 
petitiveness. 

Right  now— by  court  order— the  Bell 
operating  companies— seven  of  the 
largest  information  services  companies 
in  the  world— caimot  design  or  con- 


struct the  hardware  needed  for  an  in- 
formation services  system.  Keeping 
these  world-class  telecommunications 
companies  out  of  the  competition  for 
information  services  and  manufactur- 
ing is  extremely  counterproductive  as 
a  national  policy;  we  need  more  com- 
panies competing  in  national  and 
international  marketplaces,  not  fewer. 

Another  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to 
make  information  services  in  this 
country  as  universal  and  readily  avail- 
able to  the  public  as  the  Postal  Service 
and  basic  telephone  service  are  today. 
It  is  important  that  we  encourage  the 
provision  of  information  services,  in- 
cluding electronic  publishing,  by  the 
Bell  operating  companies  and  other 
local  exchange  carriers  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  competitive  development 
and  use  of  developing  information 
technologies  by  the  American  people. 

We  also  need  to  ensure  that  the 
local  telephone  subscriber  ratebase 
will  continue  to  serve  the  public  on 
into  the  future.  If  more  and  more  in- 
formation services  bypass  the  local 
loop— in  part  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  phone  companies  to  legally 
serve  those  markets— then  an  increas- 
ing share  of  the  costs  of  the  local  loop 
will  have  to  be  absorbed  by  local 
phone  subscribers.  The  more  informa- 
tion services  we  can  encourage  to  be 
sent  through  local  phone  lines,  and 
thus  share  the  costs  of  the  line,  then 
the  lower  we  will  make  the  costs  of 
basic  phone  service  for  consumers. 

These  are  all  important  policy  issues 
that  need  to  be  addressed  in  this  coun- 
try. But  until  Congress  regains  control 
of  telecommunications  policy  from  the 
Federal  courts  these  issues  of  interna- 
tional competitiveness,  universal  infor- 
mation services,  and  the  cost  of  phone 
service  to  the  consumer  cannot  be  ad- 
dressed. The  courts  have  done  their 
job  in  applying  the  antitrust  laws  to 
the  breakup  of  AT&T.  We  need  to 
move  on.  You  can't  make  sound  na- 
tional telecommunications  policy  from 
the  narrow  perspective  of  anti-trust 
law.  Only  Congress  has  the  right  to 
set  public  policy,  and  now  is  the  time 
for  Congress  to  reassert  its  role. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  many 
months  of  negotiations;  it  is  a  direct 
descendent  of  other  phone  bills  that 
Congressman  Tauke  and  I  have  intro- 
duce in  the  past,  and  it  also  reflects 
the  goals  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 399  from  last  Congress  which  was 
supported  by  206  Members. 

In  developing  this  legislation  we 
have  worked  hard  to  ensure  that  strict 
statutory  safeguards  are  in  place 
before  the  Bell  operating  companies, 
are  allowed  to  engage  in  providing  new 
information  services  or  to  manufac- 
ture telecommunications  equipment. 
For  consumers,  the  most  important 
safeguard  will  be  to  ensure  that  the 
phone  companies  cannot  pass  any  of 
the  costs  of  the  new  lines  of  business 
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onto  the  ratebase.  For  other  informa- 
tion providers,  it  will  be  the  require- 
ment that  a  phone  company  must  pro- 
vide them  with  a  service  that  is  com- 
parable in  quality,  rates,  and  opportu- 
nity for  interconnection  that  the 
phone  company  offers  Itself.  And 
other  manufacturers  of  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  must  be  allowed  op- 
portunities for  selling  products  to  the 
phone  companies  that  are  comparable 
to  those  they  provide  to  themselves. 
As  well,  nothing  in  this  bill  is  intended 
to  alter,  limit  or  supercede  MFJ  re- 
strictions on  the  provision  of  interex- 
change  telecommunications  or  the 
ownership  and  provision  of  interna- 
tional telephone  facilities  and  services. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to 
bring  telecommunications  policy  back 
under  1934  Communications  Act.  As  a 
nation,  we  are  weakened  by  not  having 
the  resources  of  the  Bell  operating 
companies,  working  on  our  side  in 
international  competition  in  telecom- 
munications products  and  services.  As 
citizens,  we  will  benefit  from  an  out- 
pouring of  new  information  services. 
And  as  consumers  we  will  gain  from 
having  information  providers  help  pay 
for  the  costs  of  phone  service. 

I  recommend  this  legislation  to  my 
colleagues  and  welcome  opportunities 
to  discuss  and  debate  the  future  of 
American  telecommunications  policy. 

Statement  of  Hon.  John  D.  Dingell,  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
AND  Hon.  Edward  J.  Markey,  Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications 
AND  Finance 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  our  colleague, 
Al  Swift,  today  introduced  the  "Consumer 
Telecommunications  Services  Act  of  1989." 
This  is  an  important  piece  of  legislation 
that  deserves  the  close  attention  of  every 
member  of  this  body. 

We  share  the  goal  of  the  legislation  which 
is  to  return  to  Congress— and  therefore  the 
American  people— the  ability  to  set  telecom- 
munications policy.  Currently,  because  of 
the  Consent  Decree  that  broke  up  AT&T, 
much  of  our  telecommunications  policy  is 
developed  in  the  chambers  of  an  unelected 
U.S.  I>lstrict  Court  Judge.  If  the  U.S.  is  to 
compete  successfully  In  international  mar- 
kets, it  is  essential  that  Congress  and  the 
Administration  develop  a  coherent  and  co- 
ordinated teleconmiunications  policy. 

We  would  like  to  commend  Congressmtm 
Swift  for  his  efforts.  The  bill  he  has  intro- 
duced today  frames  well  many  of  the  key 
issues  in  this  complicated  area,  and  has 
thereby  advanced  this  debate. 


a  1120 

RESIGNATION     AS    MEMBER     OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 

WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  ELECTION  OF  MEM- 
BERS TO  CERTAIN  STANDING 
COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  Apnl  27,  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright. 

Speaker,   House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  I  hereby 
submit  my  resignation  as  a  temporarily  as- 
signed Member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  C.  Perkins, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  142) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  142 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  hereby  are,  elected  lo  the  fol- 
lowing standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Conunittee  on  Agriculture:  Jill  Long,  Indi- 
ana, to  rank  before  Mr.  Dyson  of  Maryland. 

Conunittee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation: Glen  Browder.  Alabama. 

Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology: Glen  Browder,  Alabama. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Jill  Long, 
Indiana. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 
Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    distin- 
On  May  4.  the  Subcommittee  will  begin  a    guighed  Republican  leader,  I  have  the 
process  to  examine  legislative  alternatives    opportunity  to  advise  the  House  that 
to  ensure  that  telecommunications  policy  is    ^^  ^.jj  complete  our  legislative  sched- 
made  by  the  people  through  their  repre-     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  today.  There  are  no 


senUtives  in  Congress.  Our  public  policy 
goal  U  to  guarantee  that  the  fruits  of  the 
Information  Age  are  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans while  promoting  a  diverse  U.S.  tele- 
communications industry  that  is  interna- 
tionally competitive. 


bills  scheduled  for  today  and  the 
House  will  not  be  in  session  tomorrow. 
On  Monday,  May  1,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon.  We  have  no  legislative 
business  scheduled. 


On  Tuesday,  May  2,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon,  consider  the  Private 
Calendar  and  two  bills  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  H.R.  481,  to  desig- 
nate the  Walter  Edgar  Grady  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Staten  Island, 
NY;  and  H.R.  1149,  to  allow  Members 
of  Congress  to  use  franking  privileges 
to  disseminate  copies  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution; also  H.R.  1486,  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration authorization,  fiscal  1990, 
open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  May  3,  and  Thurs- 
day. May  4,  2  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  and 
11  a.m.  Thursday,  to  consider  unnum- 
bered House  concurrent  resolutions. 
The  first  concurrent  resolution,  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1990,  subject  to  a 
rule.  Also,  House  Resolution  87  to  Im- 
peach Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Mississippi;  and  H.R.  7, 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act  amendments,  subject  to  rule. 

On  Friday,  May  5,  the  House  will 
not  be  In  session. 

Conference  reports,  of  course,  can  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  and  further 
program  may  be  announced  later. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  aimounce 
in  consultation  with  the  Republican 
leader,  we  are  sending  on  this  side  to 
all  of  our  Members,  and  the  Republi- 
can leader  [Mr.  Michel]  will  be  send- 
ing to  the  Republican  Members,  a  pro- 
posed schedule  for  the  month  of  May 
which  will  Indicate  to  Members  that 
we  win  not  have  any  votes  on  Monday 
or  Friday  during  the  month  of  May, 
but  we  win  be  scheduling  legislative 
business  and  votes  on  every  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  May. 
except  for  the  30th  of  May,  a  Tuesday, 
which  win  fall  into  the  traditional  Me- 
morial Day  recess.  That  recess  win 
occur  from  the  close  of  business  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  of  May,  untU 
Wednesday,  the  31st  of  May,  and  will 
encompass  Friday  the  26th.  Monday 
the  29th,  and  Tuesday  the  30th.  We 
will,  again  I  repeat,  resume  business 
on  the  31st  of  May.  This  schedule  win 
be  provided  to  all  Members  and  will  be 
part  of  an  ongoing  effort  by  the  joint 
leadership  on  other  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  advise  Members  of  the  schedule  In 
advance  of  the  month  for  which  busi- 
ness is  being  scheduled. 

I  hope  this  will  assist  Members  In 
their  scheduling  efforts. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  would  concur 
with  the  schedule  that  he  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  month  of  May.  That 
ought  to  facilitate  Members  being  able 
to  make  appropriate  travel  plans  for 
the  weekend,  and  then  bearing  In 
mind  when  we  get  Into  the  month  of 
June  which  Is  a  heavy  Committee  on 
Appropriations  month,  we  win  obvi- 
ously have  to  take  a  little  bit  different 
look  at  the  schedule  for  that  month, 
but  take  It  1  month  at  {Ctlme. 
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I  appreciate  the  majority  leader 
taking  the  initiative  here  and  outlin- 
ing the  program  well  in  advance  so 
Members  can  make  their  plans  accord- 
ingly. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  1.  1989 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  TO 
ATTEND  THE  CEREMONIES 
COMMEMORATING  THE  200TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  IMPLE- 
MENTATION OP  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  96,  101st  Congress, 
the  Chair,  without  objection,  an- 
nounces the  Speaker's  appointment  of 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  attend  the  ceremonies 
commemorating  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  implementation  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  the  form  of  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  convening  of 
the  First  Congress,  the  Inauguration 
of  George  Washington  as  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  proposal  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as 
the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution: 

Mrs.  BoGGS  of  Louisiana; 

Mr.  Crane  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  ScHETJER  of  New  York; 

Mr.  SoLARZ  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Weiss  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Green  of  New  York; 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  of  Ncw  York; 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California; 

Mr.  HocHBRUECKNER  of  Ncw  York; 

Mr.  Encel  of  New  York;  and 

Mrs.  LovsTEY  of  New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 


House  Resolution  84,  101st  Congress, 
the  Chair,  without  objection,  an- 
nounces the  Spetiker's  appointment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Engel]  as  an  additional  majority 
member  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger. 
There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


APPOINTMENT    AS    ADDITIONAL 
MAJORITY  MEMBER  TO 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 

HUNGER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  103  of 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  subject  of  the  special 
order  today  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Porter]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NEAL  BAISI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fellow  West 
Virginian  and  constituent  in  my  dis- 
trict, Neal  Baisi,  who  is  retiring  this 
year  after  an  illustrious  career  as  bas- 
ketball coach,  director  of  athletics, 
and  division  director  of  health,  physi- 
cal education  and  safety  at  West  Vir- 
ginia Institute  of  Technology  in  Mont- 
gomery, WV. 

Mr.  Baisi  was  bom  in  Norton,  WV, 
and  graduated  from  Elkins  High 
School  in  1942.  In  high  school,  he 
played  football,  basketball,  and  ran 
track.  He  was  a  member  of  the  all- 
State  football  team. 

Mr.  Baisi  then  went  to  Potomac 
State  College  in  my  hometown  of 
Keyser.  WV,  where  he  played  football 
in  1946  and  1947,  when  Potomac  State 
won  their  only  conference  champion- 
ship. He  led  the  team  as  a  lineman  and 
was  known  for  his  aggressiveness  and 
leadership.  He  graduated  in  1948  from 
the  2-year  institution  and  transferred 
to  West  Virginia  Tech  where  he  was 
an  all-conference  football  player  in 
1948  and  1949.  with  the  1949  team 
being  the  school's  only  undefeated 
football  squad.  Mr.  Baisi's  accomplish- 
ments on  the  gridiron  earned  him  a 
spot  on  the  conference's  all-time  foot- 
ball team. 

With  a  football  laden  past.  Mr.  Baisi 
took  over  as  head  basketball  coach  at 
West  Virginia  Tech  in  1955.  immedi- 
ately changing  the  whole  nature  of 
the  game  with  his  innovative  "zone 
and  man-to-man  press."  His  1955  team 
averaged  111.9  points  per  game  against 
stuimed  opposition.  It  was  the  first 
team  at  any  level— high  school,  col- 
lege, or  professional— that  had  a  bas- 
ketball team  average  more  than  100 


points  a  game.  This  was  long  before 
the  3-point  shot  and  timed  shot  clocks. 

Mr.  Baisi  introduced  the  concept  of 
pressing  defenses  to  the  basketball 
court.  When  first  introduced,  coaches 
called  Tech's  style  of  play  "organized 
chaos"  and  said  Baisi's  Golden  Bears 
were  5  years  ahead  of  basketball.  Most 
said,  "this  West  Virginia  Tech  team  is 
going  to  change  basketball  because 
pressing  defense  is  going  to  come."  It 
did  with  Coach  Baisi  as  teacher.  The 
game  hasn't  been  the  same,  or  as  sane, 
since  then.  West  Virginia  University 
athletic  director,  Fred  Schaus,  says  of 
Coach  Baisi,  "I  learned  the  pressing 
concepts  from  Neal  Baisi.  He  was 
ahead  of  his  time." 

I  should  point  out  that  Coach  Basis 
team  were  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
West  Virginia  players.  Only  six  Tech 
players  during  his  coaching  career 
were  from  outside  the  State  and  none 
of  these  were  his  top  players.  Before 
his  12  years  as  head  coach  were  over. 
Coach  Baisi's  Golden  Bears  had  aver- 
aged over  100  points  a  game  in  five  dif- 
ferent seasons  and  led  the  Nation  in 
scoring  six  times.  His  teams  won  the 
competitive  West  Virginia  Conference 
regular  season  title  four  times  and 
that  conference  tournament  title 
twice. 

Mr.  Baisi  was  a  technician,  teacher, 
and  disciplinarian.  His  players  prac- 
ticed in  four-buckle  boots  or  with  lead 
inserts  in  the  practice  shoes  so  they 
would  be  quicker  during  their  games. 
If  you  asked  his  former  players  if  they 
respected  Coach  Baisi  when  they 
played  for  him,  they  would  say,  "No, 
we  feared  him.  We  respect  him  now." 
His  players'  stories  are  interesting  but 
they  all  talk  about  the  intensity,  com- 
mitment, and  discipline  that  they 
learned  from  Coach  Baisi  and  use  in 
their  lives  even  today. 

Because  of  his  zone  press.  Coach 
Baisi  became  the  Nation's  most  sought 
after  authority  on  basketball,  speaking 
at  the  NCAA  National  Basketball 
Coaches  Association  clinic  and  various 
clinics  from  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  to 
New  York  City.  His  book,  "Coaching 
the  Zone  and  Man-to-Man  Pressing 
Defenses,"  had  nine  printings  and  sold 
over  50,000  copies.  Coach  Baisi  is  also 
the  coauthor  of  other  publications. 

Although  Coach  Baisi  is  best  known 
for  his  pressing  defenses,  his  innova- 
tiveness  and  basketball  knowledge 
later  produced  a  21  to  19  victory  in 
triple  overtime  in  a  Rochester.  NY 
toumment  when  the  opponent  was 
much  taller  and  more  physical  than 
his  Golden  Bears.  His  offense  that 
night  could  be  called  the  start  of  what 
was  later  called  the  four-comer  of- 
fense, made  famous  by  Dean  Smith  at 
North  Carolina. 

Coach  Baisi  left  his  role  as  West  Vir- 
ginia Tech  basketball  coach  in  1965  to 
become  the  school's  director  of  athlet- 
ics, the  position  he  is  retiring  from.  He 
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left  behind  a  record  of  319  wins  and  76 
losses— 80.8  percent— and  a  new  way  to 
play  the  game. 

Coach  Baisi  has  received  many 
honors,  including  a  Potomac  State 
College  Alunmi  Achievement  Award; 
Grand  Honoree  Award  at  the  West 
Virginia  Sports  Festival;  West  Virginia 
Conference  Coach  of  the  Year;  West 
Virginia  Coach  of  the  Year;  and,  in- 
duction into  the  Potomac  State  and 
West  Virginia  Sports  Hall  of  Fame.  He 
recently  received  the  West  Virginia 
Conference's  Mike  McLaughlin  Award, 
eligible  to  college  presidents,  athletic 
directors,  and  registrars.  In  March  of 
this  year.  Coach  Baisi  was  inducted 
into  the  NAIA  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  as 
a  coach/administrator. 

Mr.  Baisi  married  Geraldine  Davis  in 
1950  and  they  have  three  children, 
twins  Patrick  and  Michael,  and  a 
daughter,  Deborach.  and  five  grand- 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  West  Virginia's 
most  outstanding  citizens  and  to  wish 
him  the  best  in  his  retirement. 
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THE  1989  FLORENCE  S. 
REIZENSTEIN  AWARDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CoYNB]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  4  will  be  a 
special  day  in  Rttsburgh.  That  is  when  two 
leading  citizens  of  my  hometown— Martha 
Hutchinson  Garvey  and  Nancy  Gallagher— will 
receive  the  Florence  S.  Reizenstein  Award 
from  the  Friends  of  the  Pittsburgh  Commission 
on  Human  Relations. 

The  Florence  Reizenstein  Award  means  a 
lot  for  all  of  us  who  grew  up  in  Pittsburgh,  be- 
cause of  the  woman  after  whom  it  is  named. 
For  decades,  Florence  Reizenstein  gave  her 
energy,  time,  and  talent  to  building  bridges  be- 
tween black  and  white,  Jew  and  Gentile  in 
Pittsburgh.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission  and  the  Civic 
Unity  Council,  and  was  a  founding  niember  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Commission  on  Human  Rela- 
tions in  1955. 

While  the  main  focus  of  Ms.  Reizenstein's 
activities  was  making  Pittsburgh  a  better  and 
more  just  city,  her  social  vision  certainly  ex- 
tended beyond  our  city  limits.  She  was  a 
founder  and  vice  president  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Human  Relations  Commission  and  vice- 
presklent  of  the  Negro  Education  Emergency 
Drive.  She  was  named  a  Distinguished  Daugh- 
ter of  Pennsylvania  by  Governor  William 
Scranton  in  1964. 

Ms.  Reizenstein's  life  was  cut  short  by  a 
tragic  accident  in  1970;  but  an  important  part 
of  her  legacy  to  Pittsburgh  is  the  Reizenstein 
Award.  The  two  individuals  receiving  it  this 
year  are  eminently  qualified  for  and  worthy  of 
this  honor. 

Martha  Hutchinson  Gan/ey  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  volunteer  who  gives  of  herself  to 
help  the  community.  She  is  a  board  member 


of  the  Oakland  Planning  and  Development 
Corp.,  Peoples  Oakland,  Freedom  Unlimited, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  branch  of  the  NAACP.  In 
the  past,  she  has  been  involved  with  Women 
in  Urt)an  Crisis,  the  Allegheny  County  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  the  United  Way  of  South- 
western Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Advi- 
sory Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Job 
Coordinating  Council.  I  might  add  that  she  is 
also  my  neightwr  and  good  friend. 

Nancy  Gallagher's  devotion  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  to  the  causes  of  civil  rights  and 
human  rights,  is  just  as  impressive.  Whether 
working  in  the  public  view  or  behind  the 
scenes,  her  commitment  has  been  strong  and 
unwavering. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Squin-el  Hill  Chapter  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women  [NOW],  a  community 
contact  person  for  Catholics  for  Choice,  and 
recently  served  as  assistant  administrator  of 
the  "Take  the  Power  Tour,"  which  was  cre- 
ated to  help  feminists  run  for  office. 

Among  Ms.  Gallagher's  other  activities  have 
been  her  work  with  the  "Eliminating  Racism 
Wori<shop"  sponsored  by  Pennsylvania  NOW, 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Counter  Klan  Activi- 
ties, and  Pittsburgers  Against  Apartheid. 

Chairwoman  Alma  Speed  Fox  and  her  col- 
leagues on  the  Awards  Committee  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Pittsburgh  Commission  on 
Human  Relations  have  made  wise  choices  in 
Nancy  Gallagher  and  Martha  Hutchinson 
Garvey  for  the  Reizenstein  Award.  They  keep 
alive  the  Reizenstein  tradition.  I  congratulate 
them  both  on  the  honor  they  are  receiving. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  INTEG- 
RITY  AND   POST-EMPLOYMENT 

ACT  OF  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Staggers).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  James]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. ' 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
introduce  the  Intergrity  in  Post-Em- 
ployment Act  of  1989. 

My  motivation  is  simple. 

I  seek  to  restore  integrity  and  hones- 
ty to  service  in  Congress,  and  indeed, 
throughout  our  Government. 

The  lustre  of  honor  which  once 
graced  government  service  is  gone, 
dulled  by  a  pattern  of  abuse  by  public 
officials  at  every  level. 

The  problems  are  rampant  and  have 
been  festering  for  years.  We  have  lost 
our  commitment  to  the  values  of  hon- 
esty, integrity,  responsibility,  and  ac- 
countability. The  system  is  flawed.  We 
have  allowed  a  climate  to  flourish  that 
is  ripe  for  corruption. 

A  climate  and  a  system  that  allows 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  other 
branches  of  our  Government  to  bene- 
fit personally  from  their  political  posi- 
tions. 

The  pursuit  of  the  private  gain  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  good  is 
seemingly  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. 


Only  significant  changes  in  current 
Federal  laws  will  correct  our  gravely 
flawed  system  of  ethics.  We  carmot 
legislate  away  dishonest  and  unethical 
behavior,  but  we  can  put  into  place 
laws  that  will  remove  the  avenues  of 
potential  for  corruption  and  severely 
punish  those  who  are  corrupt. 

My  legislation  will  do  that.  The  es- 
sence of  this  legislation  is  quite  simple. 
It  establishes  an  equality  of  ethical 
rules  for  all  branches  of  government. 

For  too  long.  Congress  has  demand- 
ed ethics  from  others,  while  exempt- 
ing itself  from  even  the  most  perfunc- 
tory ethical  standards. 

The  ERA  of  lining  your  pockets 
while  paying  lip  service  to  integrity 
will  end.  Members  of  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
Government  will  be  held  to  common 
ethical  standards.  The  revolving  door 
that  ferries  outgoing  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  their  official  positions  to 
lucrative  lobbying  slots  in  the  private 
sector  will  be  sealed  shut. 

For  a  period  of  1  year,  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  high  level  con- 
gressional staff  will  be  prohibited  from 
lobbying  their  former  colleagues.  The 
same  standard  will  be  applied  to  retir- 
ing Federal  justices  and  judicial  staff. 
The  policymakers,  regardless  of  which 
branch  they  serve,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  turn  familiarity  with  issues 
into  finance. 

My  legislation  will  outlaw  honoraria. 
The  practice  of  collecting  absurd  fees 
from  industry  and  special  interest  is 
evil  and  corrupt.  It  allows  Members  of 
Congress  to  sell  themselves  to  the 
higher  bidder. 

There  is  no  honor  in  honoraria,  only 
corruption.  It  must  be  abolished,  and 
it  must  be  abolished  now.  Under  the 
terms  of  my  legislation,  accepting 
honoraria  will  be  a  criminal  act,  and 
this  includes  royalties  from  books.  The 
people  of  this  Nation  send  their  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  to  Congress 
to  write  laws,  not  books.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  our  employers,  and  we 
owe  them  our  complete  and  total  loy- 
alties and  energies.  If  you  want  to  be 
jui  author  for  hire,  get  out  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  measure  will  apply  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  provisions  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  For  too  long,  this 
Congress  has  targeted  others  for  scru- 
tiny while  unethically  operating  under 
the  protection  of  the  congressional 
cloak.  If  the  independent  counsel  is  re- 
quired to  ensure  honesty  and  integrity 
in  the  executive  branch,  then  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  applied  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  There  must  be  equity  in 
our  system  of  ethics,  this  particular 
provision  will  bring  us  closer  to  that 
reality. 

Finally,  the  gaping  loophole  which 
allows  Members  of  Congress  elected 
prior  to  1980  to  transfer  their  often- 
times monstrous  campaign  war  chests 
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into  private  retirement  accounts  will 
be  obliterated.  The  citizens  of  this 
Nation  who  care  to  become  financially 
involved  in  the  political  process  should 
not  be  tricked  into  unknowingly  af- 
fording politicians  a  lifestyle  of 
luxury. 

I  am  not  naive.  I  know  this  legisla- 
tion will  face  intense  opposition.  But.  I 
will  not  wilt  in  the  face  of  adversity 
and  unpopularity. 

As  the  vice  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Law  and  Governmental  Rela- 
tions, the  subcommittee  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  Federal  ethics  laws.  I 
will  champion  this  effort  and  lead  the 
fight.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  counterpart.  Chairman  Barney 
Frank,  in  crafting  laws  that  will  close 
the  loopholes  and  remove  the  flaws 
currently  in  existence.  For.  this  is  not 
a  partisan  problem.  Honestly  and  in- 
tegrity is  a  national  concern,  a  nation- 
al chsjlenge. 

No  party,  no  politician  is  exempt 
from  its  impact  and  importance.  If  we 
are  successful,  service  in  government 
will  cease  to  be  the  corrupt  fiscal  in- 
vestment in  a  lucrative  future  that 
some  make  it.  and  instead,  return  to 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  intended 
it  to  be  when  they  formed  this  bril- 
liant democracy  more  than  200  years 
ago:  An  honor  and  a  privilege. 


UMI 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  WEEK 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Coleman] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  let  me  say  that  I  en- 
joyed the  special  order  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Stag- 
gers]. We  are  b  >th  very  active  pursu- 
ers of  basketball,  and  we  appreciate  all 
the  talents  that  are  brought  to  that 
sport.  I  commend  the  gentleman  and 
his  constituent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  this 
special  order  so  that  I  may  take  a  few 
moments  to  rise  and  point  out  that 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  National  Science 
and  Technology  Week,  commemorat- 
ing a  set  of  activities  which  hold  the 
key  to  future  U.S.  competitiveness 
abroad  and  our  quality  of  life  at  home. 
This  country  has  excelled  in  science 
and  technology.  Our  achievements  are 
acknowledged  worldwide,  our  system 
of  research  and  graduate  education 
copied  by  our  competitors.  This  Na- 
tion's investment  in  basic  science,  engi- 
neering, and  education  since  World 
War  II  has  produced  new  knowledge 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  That  fimda- 
mental  knowledge  has  fostered  tech- 
nological innovation,  economic  devel- 
opment, advances  in  health  care,  and  a 
strengthened  national  defense. 

American  science  and  technology 
has  flourished  as  a  joint  venture  of 


government,  industry,  and  educational 
institutions.  Each  of  these  sectors  has 
invested  wisely  in  people  and  processes 
for  expanding  the  frontiers  of  loiowl- 
edge  and  applying  that  knowledge  to 
pressing  problems  and  promising  op- 
portunities. 

As  successful  as  we  have  been  in  the 
past,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  reflect 
during  National  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Week  on  how  we  are  situated  for 
the  future.  Unfortunately,  the  progno- 
sis is  unsettling: 

Our  national  investment  in  science 
and  technology  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  costs  of  research  and  development, 
the  resultant  decline  has  reduced  re- 
search productivity  and  dissuaded  new 
talent  from  embarking  on  scientific  ca- 
reers. 

As  our  investments  have  diminished, 
those  of  our  competitors  have  in- 
creased; Japan  and  West  Germany 
have  exceeded  the  United  States  for 
the  last  15  years  in  the  percent  of 
their  GNP  spent  on  nondefense  R&D. 
and  their  rate  of  growth  in  civilian 
R&D  has  been  rising  at  a  faster  rate 
than  that  of  the  United  States  for  the 
last  5  years. 

That  American  science  and  technol- 
ogy is  losing  ground  to  its  competitors 
is  all  too  evident  in  our  trade  deficit, 
particularly  in  high-technology  prod- 
ucts; the  increasing  percentage  of  U.S. 
patents  granted  to  residents  of  foreign 
countries;  and  the  declining  number  of 
Ph.D.'s  earned  by  U.S.  citizens. 

Just  2  days  ago.  in  a  major  address 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Academy  President  Frank  Press  called 
for  a  doubling  of  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  basic  research  over  5  years 
and  coupling  that  investment  with  ac- 
tions to  assure  an  adequate  supply  in 
number  and  quality  of  new  scientists. 

I  hope  that  we  in  Congress  will  take 
a  close  look  at  Dr.  Press's  recommen- 
dations and  think  hard  about  the  price 
we  will  pay  as  a  nation  for  inaction.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
alarming  trends  in  doctoral  education. 

Supply  and  demand  are  moving  in 
opposite  directions  in  doctoral  educa- 
tion. Beginning  in  the  mid-1990's,  in- 
creased faculty  vacancies  and  in- 
creased undergraduate  enrollments 
will  combine  with  a  growing  demand 
for  Ph.D.'s  in  nonacademic  markets  to 
increase  sharply  the  need  for  doctor- 
ate recipients.  The  Ph.D.'s  that  will  be 
needed  should  be  entering  graduate 
school  now. 

Yet  federally  funded  graduate  sti- 
pends have  plummeted  to  scarcely 
half  the  numt>er  funded  20  years  ago. 
The  percentage  of  U.S.  citizens  receiv- 
ing doctorates  has  declined  for  over  a 
decade.  A  recent  analysis  by  Richard 
Atkinson,  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  California  at  San  Diego  and  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  has 
shown  that  current  trends  will  result 
in  an  annual  shortfall  of  7.500  science 


and  engineering  Ph.D.'s  just  a  few 
years  into  the  next  century.  Like  Dr. 
J»ress,  Chancellor  Atkinson  calls  for 
increased  graduate  fellowships  as  a 
key  means  of  preventing  a  costly  di- 
vergence of  supply  and  demand  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering  Ph.D.'s. 

To  address  this  problem,  I  sponsored 
legislation  in  1986  providing  graduate 
support  in  areas  of  national  need. 
That  legislation  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  incorporated  into  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1986.  The  Ap- 
propriations Postsecondary  Education 
Subcommittee  has  provided  the  first  2 
years  of  the  necessary  3  years  of  incre- 
mental funding  needed  to  carry  this 
program  to  its  steady-state  funding.  A 
final  increment  in  funding  in  the  fiscal 
year  1990  appropriation  will  produce  a 
stable  new  source  of  support  for  tal- 
ented students  pursuing  doctoral  de- 
grees in  areas  critical  to  the  Nation. 

When  U.S.  preeminence  in  science 
and  technology  was  challenged  in  1957 
by  the  launching  of  sputnik,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responded  with 
sharply  increased  funding  for  gradu- 
ate education  and  research.  The  re- 
sponse succeeded,  increasing  both  the 
size  and  quality  of  university  research 
and  doctoral  education  programs. 

Thirty  years  later,  a  similar  effort  is 
required.  A  recent  report  by  the  White 
House  Science  Council  on  the  health 
of  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  con- 
cluded that  "our  universities  today 
simply  caimot  respond  to  society's  ex- 
pectation for  them  or  discharge  their 
national  responsibilities  in  research 
and  education  without  substantially 
increased  support."  The  cost  of  Feder- 
al action  to  strengthen  U.S.  science 
and  technology  will  be  far  less  than 
the  cost  to  the  Nation  of  a  failure  to 
act. 


IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  close  a  loophole  which 
allows  foreign  crew  members  to  load  and 
unload  cargo  from  aboard  vessels  in  U.S. 
ports. 

The  U.S.  immigration  law  has  always  been 
based  on  tfie  fundamental  principle  that  for- 
eign workers  should  only  be  permitted  to  work 
in  the  United  States  in  situations  where  U.S. 
citizens  are  unable  or  unavailable  to  do  the 
work  in  question.  The  well-known  statutory  re- 
quirement is  that  anyone  who  brings  foreign 
natiorials  into  this  country  for  employment  pur- 
poses must  obtain  certification  from  the  Oe- 
partment  of  Labor  that  such  a  situatK>n  exists. 
The  Immigration  Reform  and  Ck)ntrol  Act  of 
1986  was  enacted  precisely  to  improve  the 
enforcement  of  this  principle. 
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It  has  never  been  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  U.S.  longshoremen  be  deprived  of  the 
protection  of  our  immigration  laws  because 
they  happen  to  perform  their  work  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States.  U.S.  longshoremen 
have  operated  all  cargo-loading  equipment  in 
U.S.  ports,  whether  this  equipment  is  located 
on  shore  or  aboard  ship.  The  loading  and  un- 
loading of  maritime  cargo  is  not  part  of  the 
work  of  navigating  a  vessel,  which  has  been 
reserved  for  ships'  crewmen.  Moreover,  other 
maritime  countries  do  not  permit  foreign  crew 
members  to  perform  longshore  work  in  their 
ports. 

Despite  this  history,  the  statutory  provision 
in  the  Immigration  and  Nationally  Act  relating 
to  shore  leave  for  foreign  crew  memt)ers  is 
being  used  as  authorization  for  them  to  per- 
form work  in  U.S.  ports  unrelated  to  the  navi- 
gation of  a  vessel.  Thus,  this  activity  is  occur- 
ring particularly  in  the  northern  Pacific  area 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  where  U.S.  longshore- 
men are  being  deprived  of  badly  needed  work. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  remedy  this  sit- 
uation before  it  become  more  widespread.  It 
also  provides  the  necesssary  sanctions  to  al- 
leviate the  very  serious  infringements  upon 
legal  and  documented  U.S.  workers  by  foreign 
seamen  and  other  undocumented  aliens. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  important  legislation. 


PERSECUTION  OP  JEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lantos] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  cochairman 
of  the  Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus,  I 
have  requested  this  special  order  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  conditions  of  repression  that  threat- 
en the  Kves  of  Jews  in  many  countries  around 
the  world.  During  this  week  of  Passover,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  history  of  repression  and 
persecution  that  has  been  inflicted  on  Jews. 
This  holiday  week  reminds  us  of  the  Jews' 
courageous  and  difficult  flight  from  enslave- 
ment and  religious  suppression  in  ancient 
Egypt.  However,  the  Jews'  struggle  for  free- 
dom did  not  end  after  their  escape  to  the  land 
of  Israel. 

Jews  in  many  countries  around  the  worid 
continue  to  suffer  government  sanctioned  per- 
secution. In  the  Arab  worid,  Jews  have  suf- 
fered among  the  greatest  human  rights  abuse, 
torture  and  discrimination  of  any  group  in 
recent  times.  Anti-Semitism  has  increased  and 
the  survival  of  Jews  in  many  Arab  countries  is 
seriously  threatened. 

In  Yemen,  discrimination  and  persecution  of 
Jews  is  officially  sanctioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Until  the  1950's,  Jews  alone  were  pro- 
hibited from  praying  and  observing  their  reli- 
gion, brushing  against  Muslims  in  the  street, 
building  houses  higher  than  those  of  Muslims, 
or  residing  within  the  city  walls. 

Even  today— a  third  of  a  century  later— very 
little  has  changed.  Yemeni  Jews  continue  to 
be  treated  as  the  lowest  social  class  and  their 
living  quarters  remain  outside  the  city  walls. 
Synagogues  have  been  converted  to  mosques 
and  religious  schools  have  been  abolished. 
Only  within  the  confines  of  their  homes  are 
Jews  free  to  pray  and  study.  Visits  from  jour- 


nalists and  foreigners  have  been  made  virtual- 
ly impossible  by  the  Government  arnj  commu- 
nications between  Yemeni  Jews  and  their  rel- 
atives in  other  countries  are  interrupted  and 
curtailed.  Yemeni  Jews  are  arrested,  beaten 
and  even  deported  for  attempting  to  contact 
foreigners.  The  receipt  of  religious  articles  is  a 
jailable  offense.  The  combination  of  these 
conditions  raises  the  very  real  fear  the 
Yemeni  Jews  and  their  culture  will  become  ex- 
tinct; Jewish  population  in  Yemen  has 
dropped  from  54,000  to  an  estimated  1 ,500. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  Yemen  is  not 
the  only  Arab  country  where  an  entire  Jewish 
community  faces  extinction.  In  Syria,  only 
3,000  to  4,000  Jews  remain,  and  they  are 
subject  to  systematic  discrimination  and  per- 
secution. Amnesty  International  reports  that 
Syrian  Jews  have  been  arrested  and  detained 
without  charge  or  trial  for  several  months.  Re- 
quests to  the  Syrian  Government  for  informa- 
tion about  allegations  of  torture  have  been  ig- 
nored. Jews  alone  are  forbidden  to  emigrate. 
Jews  are  forbidden  contact  with  their  fellow 
Jews  of  Syria.  Jews  are  also  the  only  religious 
group  to  be  required  to  state  their  religion  on 
their  internal  passports  and  have  been  singled 
out  for  restrictions  on  travel.  None  of  this  has 
been  highlighted  in  the  State  Department 
Report  on  Human  Rights,  which  is  a  serious 
and  significant  oversight. 

In  other  parts  of  the  worid,  centuries  long 
anti-Semitism  continues  to  threaten  Jews.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  we  have  witnessed 
impressive  progress  in  improving  general 
human  rights  conditions,  but  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go  before  the  Soviet  Union  can 
be  recognized  as  observing  internationally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  human  rights.  There  is 
danger  that  euphoria  over  recent  p>rogress  will 
obscure  the  fact  that  there  is  still  a  long,  long 
way  to  go  before  all  Jews  enjoy  the  right  to 
emigrate  or  to  remain  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
enjoy  the  right  to  practice  their  religion  and 
culture. 

Easily  the  most  visible  persecution  of  Jews 
is  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  most  flagrant  disre- 
gard for  human  rights  is  in  the  Soviet  Union's 
refusal  to  allow  free  emigration.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  signatory  to  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
which  states  that  "the  participating  states  will 
deal  in  a  positive  and  humanitarian  spirit  with 
the  application  of  persons  who  wish  to  t)e  re- 
united with  members  of  their  family."  The  So- 
viets have  used  this  statement  to  imply  that 
no  other  reason  constitutes  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  emigration  and  to  deny  citizens  per- 
mission to  leave  with  the  understanding  that 
their  emigration  would  separate  the  applicant 
from  family  members  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Other  methods  of  discrimination  exist  that 
ensure  long-term  repression  of  Jews.  Soviet 
educational  institutions  impose  discriminatory 
regulations  against  Jewish  applicants.  Jews 
are  often  denied  high-level  professional  em- 
ployment because  of  their  religious  convic- 
tions. Pervasive  anti-Semitism  continues  to  be 
cpndoned  by  the  Soviet  Government.  The 
Soviet  Anti-Zionist  Committee  continues  to 
function,  despite  rumors  of  its  demise,  and  the 
anti-Semitic  group  Pamyat  continues  to  slan- 
der and  threaten  Jews.  All  of  these  problems 
continue  to  exist  despite  Soviet  rhetoric  atxjut 
reform  and  increased  freedoms  for  its  citizens. 


Jews  remain  a  persecuted  community  within 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  many  Jews,  their  only  hope  is  to  ensure 
their  right  to  practice  their  religion  freely  in  the 
company  of  their  family.  Even  this  basic  right 
Is  denied  to  Jews  in  Ethiopia  who  suffer  from 
family  separation  and  forced  population  trans- 
fers. Neariy  15,000  Jews  remain  stranded  in 
Ethiopia  despite  their  desperate  desire  to  be 
reunited  with  their  family  members  who  es- 
caped to  Israel  in  1984  and  1985.  Emigration 
from  Ethiopia  is  prohibited.  Jews  are  referred 
to  as  "Falashas,"  a  derogatory  name  meaning 
"stranger"  or  "landless."  Despite  centuries  of 
anti-Semitism,  physical  destruction,  confisca- 
tion of  land,  enslavement  and  forced  conver- 
sion, Ethiopian  Jews  have  survived  and  main- 
tained their  strong  religious  heritage.  Ethiopian 
Jewish  cultural  identity  is  currently  threatened, 
however,  because  of  the  Government's  "villa- 
gization"  program  which  disperses  communi- 
ties. This  has  eliminated  the  opportunity  to 
maintain  religious  ties  to  Jews  remaining  in 
Ethiopia  and  Intensifies  the  isolation  these 
people  suffer  because  family  memt>ers  have 
fled  to  Israel. 

The  devastating  effects  of  the  Ethiopian 
Government's  policies  are  felt  not  only  at 
home,  but  also  among  the  Ethiopian  Jews  is 
Israel.  As  a  result  of  the  personal  strain  of  this 
enforced  separation,  hundreds  of  Ethiopian 
Jewish  children  in  Israel  who  are  separated 
from  their  parents  in  Ethiopia  suffer  acute 
emotional  distress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an  outrage  that  in  1989, 
Jews  continue  to  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion and  severe  human  rights  abuse.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  of  us  to  call  for  an  end  to 
policies  that  condone  or  sustain  conditions  of 
repression  of  an  individual  for  his  or  her  reli- 
gious conviction  and  destruction  of  a  religious 
heritage. 

As  Jews  around  the  worid  celebrate  the 
Jewish  holiday  of  freedom— Passover— let  us 
recommit  ourselves  to  continuing  our  efforts 
to  safeguard  the  life  and  identity  of  all  Jews  in 
oppressive  countries. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  friends  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Porter, 
cochairmen  of  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus,  for  calling  this  special  order 
today.  This  time  of  the  year,  the  Passover 
season,  is  a  particulariy  appropriate  time  to  re- 
memt)er  the  persecution  of  Jews.  We  join 
today  with  Jews  around  the  worid  in  celebrat- 
ing their  emancipation  from  slavery  in  Phar- 
oah's  Egypt  and  remembering  that  there  are 
still  many  Jews  who  are  not  free. 

RecenUy  I  was  able  to  witness  and  partici- 
pate myself  in  such  a  ceremony  of  celebration 
and  remembrance  with  the  congregation  of 
Temple  Shalom,  located  in  my  congressional 
distiict  in  Silver  Spring,  MD.  The  temple  was 
dedicating  a  sign  expressing  its  solidarity  with 
Soviet  and  Ethiopian  Jews.  The  sign  Is  im- 
pressive both  for  its  artistic  design  and,  rrrore 
importantly,  for  the  depth  of  commitment 
which  it  conveys.  The  passion  surrounding 
this  issue,  felt  not  only  by  Jews  but  by  people 
everywhere  who  value  freedom  and  litjerty,  is 
reflected  in  the  art  presented  to  me  by  chil- 
dren at  the  temple  and  the  depth  of  feeling 
which  they  expressed  in  the  songs  which  they 
sang  at  the  sign  dedication  ceremony. 
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I  should  add  that  there  has  been  an  over- 
whelmtng  amount  of  interest  in  the  plight  of 
Ethiopian  Jews.  In  March  I  spoke  at  Temple 
Israel  in  Silver  Spring,  where  they  too  were 
dedicating  a  sign  to  Ethiopian  Jews.  I  have 
heard  from  hundreds  of  constituents,  and 
dozens  of  children.  wtK}  are  concerned  about 
their  welfare  and  their  freedom. 

The  same  love  of  freedom  exhibited  by 
Vr\ese  American  children  I  have  seen  first- 
hand in  Ethiopian  Jewish  children  in  Israel. 
And  in  spite  of  their  new  found  freedoms, 
most  Ethiopian  Jews  in  Israel  remain  partly 
enslaved  by  the  spiritual  tx^nd  which  they 
have  to  family  members  who  have  not  been 
allowed,  or  have  r>ot  t)een  able,  to  leave  Ethi- 
opia. The  depth  of  the  problem  is  best  under- 
stood by  the  fact  that  almost  every  Jew  in 
Ethiopia  has  a  direct  immediate  relative  living 
in  Israel. 

Although  many  Ethiopian  Jews  have  been 
successfully  integrated  into  Israeli  society— at- 
tending schools,  serving  in  the  army— many 
feel  guilty  that  tfiey  are  living  in  freedom  when 
they  have  left  their  family  and  fnends  t)ehind. 
SofTie  40  children  have  felt  such  despair  over 
this  that  tf>ey  have  committed  suicide— a  phe- 
nomena completely  unknown  to  the  Jewish 
community  in  Ethiopia. 

In  essence,  no  Ethiopian  Jew  can  be  free 
until  all  are  free.  We  must  remvigorate  our  tra- 
ditional commitment  to  tfie  goal  of  family  re- 
unification as  it  regards  this  matter.  Although 
about  5.000  Ethiopian  Jews  were  brought  to 
Israel  during  Operation  Moses,  between 
12,000  and  17.000  remain  in  Ethiopia.  But 
tfK>se  remaining  are  primahly  women,  children, 
the  elderly  or  the  sick;  so  this  community, 
which  dates  back  some  2,700  years,  is  not 
viable.  But  it  can  be  saved.  And  we  can,  arxJ 
are  morally  obligated  to,  offer  whatever  assist- 
ance we  can  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  I  call  on 
the  Government  of  Ethiopia  to  cooperate  and 
comply  with  international  obligations  in  reunit- 
ir>g  Ethiopian  Jewish  families. 

UoX  quite  so  desperate,  but  still  dishearten- 
ing, is  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  I  applaud 
President  Gorbache,/  for  all  of  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jews,  and  the  improve- 
ments, however  small,  which  they  have  seen 
in  their  personal  lives  as  a  result  of  glasnost 
and  perestroika.  However,  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerried  by  some  of  the  traditional  anti-Semi- 
tism whKh  has  been  tolerated  by  Soviet  au- 
ttxxities.  If  the  spirit  of  glasnost  is  to  have  its 
limits,  surely  we  can  all  agree  that  the  reignir>g 
in  and  official  condemnation  of  pamyat.  and 
other  such  groups  promoting  hate  and  intoler- 
ance. wouM  be  a  good  place  to  start.  Howev- 
er, such  limitations  must  not  be  empk>yed  to 
repress  legitimate  speech. 

We  have  seen  progress  in  the  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews.  The  numbers,  while  not  as  high 
as  we  would  like,  are  impressive,  and  are  a 
tremendous  improvement  on  the  figures  from 
the  early  1980's.  Indeed,  I  am  pleased  that 
many  of  the  Soviet  Jewish  dissidents  with 
whom  I  met  during  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1987  have  sirwe  been  given  permission  to 
leave  arxJ  are  now  in  Israel.  But  not  all  of 
them. 

Last  week  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Anna  Lurie  Schvartsman  and  her  hus- 
band. They  have  a  beautiful  newborn  baby. 


Having  beconfie  a  grandparent  last  year,  and 
knowing  the  joy  and  happiness  which  it  has 
brought  me,  reinforced  for  me  tfie  emptiness 
which  must  be  felt  by  Emmanuel  and  Judith 
Lurie,  new  grandparents  wiw  are  unable  to  be 
with  their  grandchild.  The  Luries  are  or>e  of 
the  few  families  with  whom  I  met  on  my  trip 
who  have  not  been  allowed  to  leave. 

Any  why  not?  Mr.  Lurie  had  access  to  sup- 
posed state  technological  secrets  during  his 
employment.  Most  recently,  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  Ministry  of  Chemical  Industry 
notifying  him  that  his  refusal  will  not  be  re- 
viewed for  at  least  another  year.  Most  Ameri- 
can technok)gy  in  use  10  years  ago  has  long 
since  beconf>e  outdated,  and  surely  tfiere  is 
little  use  for  10-year-old  Soviet  technology  in 
the  West.  I  cannot  imagine  that  there  Is  any 
information  to  which  Mr.  Lune  had  access  that 
would  now  be  of  any  interest  or  any  use  what- 
soever. There  Is  no  reason  to  keep  the  Luries 
in  refusal.  Let  them  go.  Let  them  be  with  their 
family,  in  freedom,  in  Israel,  where  they  desire 
to  be. 

While  there  has  been  much  attention  to  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  and  growing  awareness 
of  the  problems  of  Ethiopian  Jews,  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  are  Jews  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  Syria  and  Yemen,  who 
yearn  to  be  free.  We  must  not  forget  them,  as 
we  must  remember  all  those  wfiose  nght  to 
such  basic  freedoms  of  belief  and  religion  is 
denied. 

As  John  Donne  wrote.  "No  man  is  an 
island."  When  the  rights  of  any  person  are 
denied,  the  freedoms  of  us  all  are  restricted. 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  gathered  to  discuss  on  ongoing  crisis  of 
human  rights— that  of  religious  persecution. 
Specifically,  we  have  come  forth  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  continued  persecution  in  certain 
countnes.  and  by  certain  regimes,  of  the 
Jewish  population  in  those  lands. 

Human  rights  constitute  humane  treatment, 
fair  and  equitable  treatment,  for  all  peoples 
within  all  boundaries  and  living  in  all  lands. 
The  persistence  of  inequitable  treatment  of 
Jewish  people  living  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Syrian,  Yemen,  and  Ethiopia  consititute  a  vio- 
lation of  our  most  basic  freedoms  of  religious 
indentification  and  expression— the  freedoms 
upon  which  tests  the  essence  of  \\\e  United 
States  of  America— and  which  today  we 
defend. 

Most  notably,  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
continued  difficulties  endured  by  the  Jewish 
peoples  of  tfie  Soviet  Union. 

The  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  suffered 
a  history  of  persecution.  Jews  living  within  the 
Soviet  Union  are  placed  under  special  restric- 
tions arxj  are  classified  in  ways  that  make 
them  feel  like  a  marked  strata  of  society. 

I  cite  as  examples  the  fact  that  books  In 
Hebrew  may  still  not  be  printed  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  fact  that  the  quota  system  estab- 
lished during  the  Breznev  era  continues  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  selection  of  Jewish 
people  for  high  level  jobs  or  for  admission  to 
competitive  programs  and  universities,  the  fact 
that  Jews  living  within  the  Soviet  Union  are  re- 
quired to  carry  an  internal  passport  with  the 
term  "ZHID"  stamped  on  it,  for  which  a  polite 
translation  is  "Jew."  The  real  meaning  is  far 
less  kind. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  life  for  all  minority  af- 
filiations—t)Oth  religious  and  secular  have  im- 
proved significantly  in  the  past  few  years 
under  General  Secretary  Gorbachev.  In  1988. 
over  19,000  Jews  were  able  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union— a  figure  substantially  larger 
than  the  8, 1 55  who  were  permitted  to  leave  in 
1987. 

But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  road  to 
cultural  and  religious  equality  for  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  still  bumpy.  There  should  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Jews  who  choose  to 
emigrate  are  doing  so  with  a  well-founded  fear 
of  persecution. 

According  to  the  State  Department's  1988 
report  on  human  rights,  those  who  attempt 
emigration  risk  "possible  loss  of  employment, 
harassment,  social  ostracism,  and  long 
delays."  The  difficulties  do  not  end  there.  Past 
involvement,  and  the  involvement  can  be  very 
limited  and  very  lond  ago,  in  jobs  which  were, 
quote,  "security  related,"  the  requirement  that 
family  members  sign  release  forms  for  their 
children,  and  a  need  for  an  Invitation  from  a 
relative  abroad — complicate  the  process  even 
further. 

There  are  still  many  Jews  who  are  waiting 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  the  recent 
upsurge  in  exit  visas,  official  Israeli  sources 
cite  that  there  are  as  many  as  370,000  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  requested  the  letters  of  invita- 
tion needed  to  emigrate. 

During  his  visit  this  December  to  New  York 
City,  Secretary  Gorbachev  said,  and  again  I 
quote:  "The  problem  of  exit  from  our  country, 
including  the  problem  of  family  reunification.  Is 
Ijeing  dealt  with  in  a  humane  spirit  *  *  *  One 
of  the  reasons  for  refusal  to  leave  is  a  per- 
son's knowledge  of  secrets.  Strictly  warranted 
time  limitations  on  the  secrecy  rule  will  now 
be  applied  *  *  *  There  is  a  right  of  appeal 
under  the  law.  This  removes  from  the  agenda 
the  problem  of  the  so-called  refusniks." 

Removes  from  the  agenda?  Tell  that  to  An- 
atoly  Brener.  Yuri  Kosten.  Emil  Kunin.  Leonid 
Lantsman.  and  hoards  of  others— all  of  whom 
left  their  secrecy  jobs  more  than  10  years 
ago.  and  all  of  whom  were  rejected  for  emi- 
gration since  January  of  this  year  for  reasons 
of  secrecy. 

The  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Vienna  Con- 
cluding Document,  effective  on  January  19  of 
this  year.  This  document  recognizes  the  right 
of  free  exit  and  entry  from  one's  own  country. 

We  must  begin  to  hold  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
we  would  expect  of  any  nation,  to  the  interna- 
tional documents  of  which  it  is  a  signateur. 
We  must  hold  Secretary  Gorbachev  to  the 
commitments  he  made  in  New  York  in  De- 
cemt)er. 

Furthermore,  we  must  hold  ourselves  to  our 
own  commitment  as  a  safe  haven  for  all  of 
those  fleeing  from  persecution  and  seeking  a 
new  life  in  a  new  worid. 

I  have  recently  signed  on  to  a  resolution 
which  secures  refugee  status  for  all  Soviet  re- 
fusniks, and  which  provides  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  funds  to  aid  in  the  financial  obliga- 
tions which  are  incorporated  in  this  commit- 
ment. 

This  commitment  extends  naturally  from  a 
shared  feeling  of  cultural  and/or  religious  ties 
to  the  local  and  individual  level. 
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In  my  district  of  Rhode  Island,  Barrington's 
Temple  Habonim  performs  the  worthy  task  of 
adopting  Soviet  Jews  who  are  attempting  to 
emigrate.  Members  of  this  temple  have 
brought  to  my  attention  the  difficulties  faced 
by  the  Lurie  family,  of  which  many  of  you  may 
be  aware. 

Judith  and  Emanuel  Lurie  first  applied  for 
exit  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1979.  They  were 
accepted  for,  and  then  denied  permission  to 
emigrate.  They  were  separated  from  Judith's 
mother,  and  are  now  separated  from  their  own 
daughter,  Anna,  who  married  and  emigrated  to 
Israel.  Their  daughter  Anna  now  has  a  young 
child  herself— a  grandchild  that  Judith  and 
Emanuel  Lurie  have  never  seen. 

Soviet  Jews  have  provided  the  United 
States  with  great  cultural,  historical,  and  intel- 
lectual achievements. 

Today  is  a  day  in  which  to  make  an  interna- 
tional appeal  for  an  end  to  Soviet  persecution 
of  its  Jewish  citizens,  to  applaud  the  great 
contnbutions  which  those  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  emigrated  have  added  to  American  soci- 
ety, and  to  hope  for  a  day  in  which  tragic 
family  separations  like  that  of  the  Lurie  family 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

IVIr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Tom  Lantos)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [John  Porter]  cochairmen 
of  the  Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus, 
tor  reserving  this  special  order  to  discuss 
Jewish  persecution.  The  special  order  is  very 
timely  since  this  is  the  weeklong  "Festival  of 
Freedom  Holiday,"  mart^ing  the  exodus  of 
enslaved  and  oppressed  Jews  from  Egypt  to 
freedom  in  Canaan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  cochair  of  the  Congression- 
al Coalition  for  Soviet  Jewry,  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  committed  to  the  fulfillment  of 
human  rights  everywhere,  and  specifically  to 
the  rights  of  those  desiring  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  met 
not  only  with  Soviet  officials  but  also  with  pri- 
vate citizens  who  had  been  denied  their  right 
to  repatriate  established  by  the  Helsinki 
agreement.  I  have  observed  close  up,  the  day 
to  day  existence  of  Soviet  refuseniks  who 
must  struggle  to  exercise  their  fundamental 
human  rights— the  right  to  their  own  culture 
and  language,  the  right  to  practice  their  own 
religion,  and  the  right  to  live  in  the  land  of 
their  choice. 

In  1987,  more  than  8,000  Soviet  Jews  were 
granted  permission  to  emigrate.  However,  an 
estimated  400,000  are  reported  to  want  per- 
mission to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  despite  increases  since  glasnost,  emigra- 
tion procedures  remain  narrow  and  restrictive. 
We  applaud  the  release  of  longtime  refuseniks 
Benjamin  Charny,  Yuri  Zieman.  and  Lev  Sha- 
piro. Yet.  much  remains  to  be  done.  Scores  of 
other  refuseniks  wait  for  permission,  many  of 
whom  have  suffered  the  anguish  of  family 
separation  and  religious  and  cultural  harass- 
ment for  a  decade  or  more.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  continue  our  eHorts  on  behalf  of  these 
individuals  and  human  rights  throughout  the 

world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  again  commend  the 
cochairmen  of  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus  for  resen/ing  this  special  order. 
We  hope  that  it  will  send  a  signal  throughout 


the  world  that  our  concern  for  human  rights 
has  not  waivered  and  our  support  is  ever 
strong. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  friend  from  California  for  calling  this 
important  special  order,  to  recognize  the  con- 
tinued persecution  of  Jews  woridwide. 

Although  the  favorable  international  climate 
of  the  past  year  has  promoted  significant  ad- 
vances in  human  rights  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  there  is  one  disturbing  consistency 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Throughout  the 
far  reaches  of  the  globe,  large  numbers  of 
Jews  continue  to  be  persecuted  because  of 
their  religious  t)eliefs.  The  persecution  may  be 
evident  by  the  denial  of  emigration,  or  more 
blatant  signs  of  anti-Semitism  such  as  arbi- 
trary arrests  and  denying  the  practice  of  Juda- 
ism. In  any  case,  the  freedom  of  religion  for 
Jews  must  continue  to  top  the  international 
and  American  human  rights  agenda. 

Nowhere  is  continued  persecution  in  times 
of  social  change  more  evident  than  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Under  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  im- 
portant social  changes  seem  to  be  undenway 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  While  Americans  can  be 
encouraged  by  Soviet  elections  and  signs  of 
new  freedom  for  some  nationalities,  we  must 
not  forget  the  persistent  plights  of  Jews  living 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  Gorbachev  seeks  to  convince  the  West 
that  Soviet  social  reforms  are  legitimate,  the 
persecution  of  Jews  must  end.  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  denied  the  most  basic  rights 
of  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  the  freedom  to  emigrate.  The 
Soviet  Union  confirmed  these  basic  rights  by 
signing  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in  1975. 

It  is  time  for  Gorbachev  to  keep  the  promise 
of  the  Helsinki  Act,  and  allow  Soviet  Jews  to 
pursue  cultural,  social  and  religious  freedom. 
Glasnost  has  allowed  new  tolerance  of  some 
religions,  such  as  Russian  Orthodoxy,  but 
even  these  changes  have  left  Jews  behind. 
Religious  institutions  are  still  required  to  regis- 
ter with  the  Government,  and  there  are  only 
60  synagogues  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  serve  a 
population  of  over  2  million  Jews.  Jews  are 
not  free  to  publish  books  in  Hebrew.  Unlike 
other  nationalities  which  are  experiencing  a 
new  sense  of  cultural  rejuvenation,  the  cultural 
identity  of  Jews  is  still  unaccepted.  This  unac- 
ceptance  is  evidenced  by  the  continued  activi- 
ties of  Pamyat,  a  severely  anti-Semitic  organi- 
zation. Gorbachev's  glasnost  must  include  en- 
hanced freedoms  for  all  cultures,  including 
Jews. 

Glasnost  enthusiasts  point  to  increased 
emigration  as  a  sign  of  positive  change  for 
Soviet  Jews.  Yet  the  number  of  emigres 
during  1988  was  only  40  percent  of  the 
number  from  the  peak  year  of  1979.  and  there 
are  still  370,000  Soviet  Jews  who  are  seeking 
emigration. 

Mere  numerical  increases  do  not  reveal  the 
continued  problems  Soviet  Jews  face  in  emi- 
gration. The  unresponsive  Soviet  bureaucracy 
still  results  in  years  of  waiting  for  emigration. 
Arbitrary  denials  for  bogus  security  reasons 
continue.  Harassment  of  Jews  seeking  exit 
visas  discourages  many  from  even  attempting 
the  long  application  process. 

Given  the  difficulties  of  the  emigration  proc- 
ess, we  must  focus  on  the  plight  of  those  who 
remain  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Concerned  Ameri- 


cans must  work  to  increase  the  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  cultural  opportunities  for  Jews 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  By  intervening  in  emi- 
gration cases,  by  maintaining  international 
pressure  for  freedom  of  religion,  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  highlight  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews, 
the  United  States  makes  it  clear  that  Soviet 
glasnost  will  not  demand  United  States  con- 
sideration until  basic  freedoms  are  granted  to 
Soviet  Jews. 

The  plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  along  with  Jews 
oppressed  throughout  the  worid,  must  main- 
tain high  priority  on  the  international  agenda. 
This  special  order  helps  guarantee  that  it  will, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Caucus  to  recognize  the  thousands  of  Jews 
around  the  world  who  are  oppressed  solely 
because  of  their  religious  beliefs.  I  commend 
Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Porter,  cochaimnen  of 
the  caucus  for  providing  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press congressional  concern  for  Jews  who 
are  denied  their  basic  religious  rights. 

The  celebration  of  Passover,  commemorat- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  Jewish  people  from  op- 
pression and  slavery  in  Egypt,  sen/es  to  focus 
our  attention  on  those  Jews  who  do  not  share 
these  freedoms  even  yet,  several  thousand 
years  later. 

One  particulariy  distressing  situation  is  the 
repressive  Marxist  government  of  Ethiopia, 
headed  by  dictator  Mengistu  Haile  Miriam, 
which  restricts  12,000  to  15,000  Falasha  Jews 
in  their  religious  observances  and  rights. 
These  people  have  been  forceably  taken  from 
their  homes  and  transferred  to  other  locations. 
They  are  separated  from  family  memt)ers  and 
are  not  allowed  to  emigrate.  The  Falasha 
Jews  only  seek  to  maintain  and  uphold  their 
religion  and  their  rights  as  human  beings.  The 
Ethiopian  Government  denies  the  Falashas 
their  freedom  of  religion  and  prevents  them 
from  even  living  with  dignity.  As  a  memt)er  of 
the  Congressional  Caucus  on  Ethiopian  Jewry, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  over  these  injustices 
and  urge  the  Ethiopian  Government  to  extend 
religious  freedom  to  the  Jews  and  to  stop  this 
inhuman  oppression. 

Jews  in  Yemen,  who  have  lived  in  the  area 
for  thousands  of  years,  are  officially  op- 
pressed by  their  government  and  its  public  ac- 
tions. These  Jews,  of  which  only  about  4,000 
are  left  since  the  large  emigration  to  Israel  in 
the  1 950's,  are  victims  of  government  policies 
that  censor  their  mail  and  restrict  their  travel 
and  emigration.  Jews  are  subject  to  arbitrary 
an^est,  are  detained  without  a  trial  or  due  proc- 
ess, and  have  even  suffered  targeted  killings. 
Our  free  and  democratic  country  that  supports 
freedom  of  religion  and  human  rights  should 
deplore  the  continued  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  Yemen  and  call  for  an  end  to  the  restric- 
tions and  denial  of  their  rights. 

Syrian  Jews  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
stant fear.  There  are  over  4,000  Jews  in  Syria, 
treated  as  second-class  citizens.  Living  under 
constant  surveillance,  they  suffer  the  threat  of 
unlavirful  arrest  without  cause,  torture  and 
even  death  at  the  hands  of  the  secret  police. 
Furthermore,  they  are  restricted  in  their  travel, 
they  cannot  emigrate  and  their  homes  are 
subject  to  random  searches  by  brutal  police. 
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Syria  keeps  the  Jews  as  hostages  against 
Israel,  to  persecute  and  oppress  them  in  Vn&t 
hatred  of  Israel.  Syna  should  cease  its  op- 
pression and  brutality  against  the  Jews  in  their 
country.  Synan  persecution  of  its  Jews  is  not 
a  secret,  ar)d  its  repression  of  human  rights  is 
well  known. 

The  Soviet  Unton  has  a  large  Jewish  minori- 
ty within  its  borders.  Anti-Semitism  has  result- 
ed in  the  desecration  of  Jewish  property  arxj 
tlveats  of  pogroms.  Many  of  the  2  million 
I  Jews  are  denied  the  right  to  emigrate  arKJ 
suffer  separation  from  tf>etr  families. 

As  an  example,  Valery  Anatolyevich  Pala- 
tov,  a  45-year-old  Jewish  software  engir>eer 
from  Lenir>grad,  has  been  repeatedly  denied 
permission  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  grounds  tfiat  he  had  access  to  classi- 
fied information.  His  wife  and  two  children 
were  alk>wed  to  emigrate  to  tf>e  United  States 
in  1979.  As  a  result  of  giving  his  children  per- 
mission to  emigrate,  Valery  lost  his  )0b  and 
was  not  allowed  to  complete  his  Ph.D.  He  was 
harassed  arxj  interrogated  by  ttie  KGB. 
Unat>le  to  wor1<  in  his  field,  he  had  to  find 
other  wor1(.  Because  a  coworker  with  a  higher 
secunty  clearance  was  allowed  to  emigrate  in 
1968,  it  calls  the  Soviet  reasons  for  denial  of 
tf>e  visa  into  question.  The  Soviet  Union 
shoukj  allow  Mr.  Palatov  and  otfiers  like  him 
to  emigrate.  I  urge  the  Soviet  Government  to 
allow  greater  religious  ar>d  cultural  freedom, 
and  to  stop  acts  of  anti-Semitism. 

Through  my  position  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  interxf  to  work  to  stop  Vne  perse- 
cution of  Jews  around  Vne  world  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  tfwir  right  to  have  freedom 
from  fear,  freedom  to  observe  their  religion, 
arxj  freedom  to  emigrate.  I  am  happy  to  say 
tfiat  I  have  had  several  opportunities  to  Inter- 
ver>e  on  befuitf  of  Jewish  people  In  U.S.S.R. 
and  otf)er  Eastem-t>loc  countries.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  and  supported  related  legislation 
such  as  House  Concurrent  Resolution  68,  ex- 
pressing ttie  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  inat>ility  of  American  citizens  to  maintain 
regular  contact  with  relatives  In  tfie  Soviet 
Union,  arxl  House  Joint  Resolution  589,  pro- 
claiming "Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day"  horror- 
Ing  agreements  to  erxj  human  rights  atHises. 

I  will  continue  to  speak  our  In  favor  of  those 
wtK)  are  persecuted,  and  I  call  upon  my  fellow 
members  to  take  such  action  as  we  are  able 
to  prevent  persecution  by  oppressive  govern- 
ments and  to  encourage  freedom  of  religion 
arourxj  tfie  worM. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hse  on  this  occa- 
sion to  stand  in  solklanty  with  those  of  Jewish 
faith  facing  persecution  today.  It  Is  interesting 
that  four  very  different  parts  of  tfie  world — 
Ethiopia,  Syria,  Yemen,  and  the  Soviet 
Union — share  Vnn  trait  in  common:  A  failure  to 
come  to  grips  «inth  basic  rights  and  freedoms 
entitled  to  Its  respective  Jewish  populations. 

Today,  as  many  as  15,000  Jews  wtK) 
remain  in  Etfiiopia's  Gondar  Province  face  reli- 
gious discrimination  and  even  a  struggle  for 
survival  amidst  disease,  war,  and  famine.  Sev- 
eral ttxxjsand  Ethiopian  Jews  were  rescued 
via  Operation  Moses  and  Operation  Joshua  in 
1984  arxj  1985,  but  tfie  door  is  presently  shut. 
Ethiopia's  Marxist  state  prohibits  emigration 
Families  remain  divided.  We  must  ensure  that 
the  family  reunification  of  Ethiopian  Jews  is  a 


significant  factor  in  any  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  Ethiopia. 

The  Ethiopian  Jews  have  maintained  their 
Jewish  heritage  and  prayed  for  their  return  to 
Jerusalem.  In  the  11th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the 
prophet  refers  to  the  Jews  of  the  upper  Nile 
region  among  those  tfie  Lord  will  gather  to- 
gether as  the  "exiles  of  Israel." 

The  Jews  of  Syria  face  perhaps  the  most 
urgent  ordeal.  Many  Syrian  Jews  have  been 
subject  to  harassment  and  discrimination; 
some  have  faced  arbitrary  arrest  and  have 
t>een  held  incommunicado.  Syria's  4,000 
Jews,  for  the  most  part,  are  prevented  from 
leaving  tfieir  country  and  need  our  urgent  sup- 
port. 

The  Jews  of  Yemen  confront  even  more 
complex  burdens  of  discrimination  and  perse- 
cution. Perfiaps  a  few  thousand  or  fewer  Jews 
remain  there,  but  little  can  be  confirmed  be- 
cause of  tight  restrk:tions  over  foreigners' 
visits  to  their  communities.  One  person  who 
did  travel  to  Yemen  recently  reported  that 
tfiey  were  closely  watched,  and  yet  managed 
to  communicate  with  some  Jews.  Interestingly, 
they  noted  that  some  Moslem  women  offer 
protection  and  support  to  Jewish  women  In 
this  Arab  Republic,  and  there  Is  at  least  a 
small  measure  of  religious  freedom.  However, 
there  is  strong  indication  that  Yemen's  Jews 
also  wish  to  join  tfieir  relatives  living  abroad. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  already 
been  said  about  the  continuing  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews.  Yes,  we  should  appreciate  the  fact  that 
larger  numt>ers  are  finally  permitted  to  emi- 
grate. But,  no,  promises  for  fundamental 
changes  in  the  Soviets  system  of  arbitrary 
emigration  rules  have  not  tieen  met. 

I  want  to  thank  Tom  Lantos  and  John 
Porter  for  calling  this  special  order  to  focus 
attention  on  the  situation  for  Jews  in  ttiese 
four  comers  of  tfie  worid,  reminding  us  that 
tfiere  is  so  much  left  to  do  tiefore  tfie  perse- 
cution of  Jews  will  be  ended. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  holiday,  Passover,  known 
by  Jews  as  the  "Season  of  Our  Freedom," 
when  Jewish  people  commemorate  the 
exodus  of  their  forefathers  who  were  enslaved 
for  210  years  in  Egypt.  Passover  began  last 
Wednesday  evening  with  a  seder  meal  recog- 
nizing the  Israelites'  last  supper  In  Egypt  when 
Jews  ate  a  slaughtered  lamb,  and  placed  its 
blood  on  the  doorposts  of  their  homes.  That 
evening,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  traveled  through 
Egypt  to  slay  all  tfie  firstborn,  and  "passed 
over"  only  houses  with  lamb's  blood  on  the 
doorpost.  And  so  became  the  holiday  of  Pass- 
over. 

The  story  of  Passover  signifies  not  just  an 
historical  event,  but  the  religious  dedication 
and  respect  for  law  and  life  tfiat  gives  mean- 
ing to  a  true  concept  of  freedom.  It  Is  a  time 
of  thanksgiving,  of  family  and  community  soli- 
darity. 

This  week-long  hoWay  is  an  opportune  time 
to  rememtier  the  thousands  of  Jews  around 
tfie  world  who  today  remain  oppressed.  The 
Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus,  which  I 
cochair  with  Congressman  Tom  Lantos,  of 
California,  stands  with  the  approximately 
1 5,000  Ethiopian  Jews  stranded  in  the  Gondar 
Province.  4,000  Syrian  Jews  subjected  to 
severe  harassment  and  discriminatk>n,  1,000 
Yemen  Jews  denied  contact  with  their  broth- 


ers and  sisters,  and  the  2  million  Soviet  Jews 
unable  to  openly  practice  their  religion  and 
emigrate  to  the  country  of  their  choice. 

After  visiting  Soviet  refuseniks  iii  1982  and 
seeing  for  myself  the  oppressive  conditions  in 
which  they  live,  I  founded  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus  and  asked  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Tom  Lantos  to  join  me  as 
cochalrmen,  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  At  that 
time,  only  2,688  Soviet  Jews  received  permis- 
sion to  emigrate,  compared  to  51,320  3  years 
eariier.  Although  I  am  encouraged  that  19,343 
Soviet  Jews  emigrated  last  year  and  approxi- 
mately 12,000  have  already  received  permis- 
sion during  1989,  I  remain  unsatisfied  with  the 
ongoing  refusal  of  any  Jew  wishing  to  emi- 
grate or  practice  their  religion  openly. 

Are  the  higher  emigration  figures  and  other 
improvements  in  Jewish  life  longlasting 
cfianges?  Or  are  they  temporary  improve- 
ments designed  to  force  the  West  to  shift 
focus  away  from  the  troubling  Soviet  Jewry 
movement?  It  this  is  the  case,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment may  crack  down  without  receiving  the 
international  pressure  it  deserves.  Will  the  So- 
viets revise  their  laws  and  develop  a  system- 
atic emigration  process  as  they  told  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission  during  our  November  visit? 
And,  when  will  Judith  Lurie,  Boris  Kelman,  Igor 
Uspensky,  Yuri  Semonovsky,  Boris  Cherno- 
bilsky.  Lev  Sheiba,  Vladimir  Raiz,  and  Anatoly 
Genis  receive  permission  to  live  in  the  country 
of  their  choice? 

Over  the  years,  and  recently,  I  have  been  in 
close  contact  with  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
garding these  and  other  human  rights  issues.  I 
look  fonward  to  continuing  this  dialog.  We 
must  continue  to  discuss  our  concerns,  and  to 
develop  human  rights  procedures  which  con- 
form to  International  standards.  We  cannot 
forget  the  Soviet  Jews  struggling  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  traditions  and  culture. 

In  Ethiopia  today,  approximately  15,000 
Jews  remain  stranded  in  Gondar  Province. 
This  community,  made  up  mostly  of  women, 
children,  and  sick  and  elderly,  are  continuous- 
ly threatened  by  famine,  disease,  and  a  civil 
war  in  the  neighboring  Tigre  Province.  Despite 
the  tremendous  success  of  Operation  Moses 
and  Operation  Joshua  in  1984  and  1985, 
when  over  8,000  Ethiopian  Jews  were  res- 
cued from  Sudanese  refugee  camps  and 
brought  to  Israel,  many  Jews  left  behind  want 
desperately  to  reunite  with  their  families. 
Family  reunification  and  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights  must  be  guaranteed  for 
these  people. 

In  Syria,  over  4,000  Jews  are  referred  to  as 
a  hostage  community.  Six  Syrian  Jews  are  re- 
portedly incarcerated  and  according  to  Am- 
nesty International,  subjected  to  beatings  and 
torture,  and  denied  access  to  legal  counsel, 
fair  and  open  court  hearings,  and  otfier  re- 
quirements of  due  process.  Amnesty's  re- 
quests to  the  Government  regarding  these 
cases  have  gone  unanswered. 

Furthermore,  Syrian  Jews  are  intimidated  by 
the  Syrian  intelligence  service,  and  often  for- 
bidden from  leaving  the  country.  If  they  have 
to  leave  for  medical  reasons,  Syrian  Jews  are 
usually  required  to  deposit  financial  guaran- 
tees and  leave  some  family  members  behind. 
Alttiough  Syrian  law  requires  a  posted  finan- 
cial bond  by  any  Syrians  leaving  the  country, 
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the  law  is  arbitrarily  enforced  and  applied  only 
to  Jews. 

Little  information  is  available  about  the 
Yemeni  Jewish  population.  Reports  indicate, 
however,  that  discrimination,  a  systematic 
government  campaign  to  abuse  and  harass 
members  of  the  Jewish  community,  and 
second-class  status  for  Jewish  people  exists 
in  Yemen.  For  example,  it  is  forbidden  for 
Jews,  not  Muslims,  to  have  contact  with  for- 
eigners, and  those  caught  doing  so  are  report- 
edly beaten  and  jailed. 

These  are  only  snapshots  of  today's  op- 
pressed Jewish  communities  around  the 
world.  Like  many  religious  minorities,  Jews 
struggle  to  maintain  their  identity  and  culture 
amidst  strong  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental oppression.  We  must  not  forget  these 
suffering  people,  and  we  must  remind  the 
world  that  these  conditions  continue  to  exist. 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  cochairmen  of  our  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus,  the  Congressman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]  for  arranging 
today's  special  order.  This  week,  Jews  world- 
wide have  been  celebrating  the  holiday  of 
Passover,  marking  the  exodus  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  slavery  in  Egypt  to  freedom.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  that  this  festival  of  freedom, 
which  links  all  Jews,  be  commemorated  by  re- 
membering those  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
we— those  Jews  around  the  world,  in  such 
disparate  countries  as  Ethiopia,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Yemen,  and  Syria. 

The  Jews  of  Ethiopia,  currently  number  be- 
tween 15,000  and  17,000.  The  heroic  airlifts 
of  1964  and  1985,  which  transported  thou- 
sands of  Ethiopian  Jews  to  Israel,  were  dis- 
continued when  word  of  their  existence  was 
leaked  to  the  world.  Those  who  remain  in 
Ethiopia  are  primarily  women,  children,  the 
aged,  and  the  infirm.  They  reside  primarily  in 
Gondar  Province,  susceptible  to  the  fighting 
created  by  the  civil  war.  Their  only  desire  is  to 
be  reunited  with  family  members  in  Israel.  Of 
those  in  Israel,  neariy  1,500  are  orphans;  that 
is,  cNldren  separated  from  their  parents.  Yet, 
despite  repeated  attempts  from  the  world 
community  on  their  behalf,  Ethiopia's  remain- 
ing Jews  continue  to  languish.  The  Congres- 
sional Caucus  on  Ethiopian  Jewry,  which  I 
chair  in  the  House  with  my  colleagues.  Con- 
gressmen SOLARZ  and  Ackerman,  now  has 
112  members.  I  invite  those  of  our  colleagues 
who  have  not  yet  joined  to  express  their  sup- 
port for  Ethiopian  Jews  by  doing  so,  so  that 
together  we  can  appeal  for  the  swift  reunifica- 
tion of  this  endangered  Jewish  community. 

Another  Jewish  community  our  colleagues 
may  not  be  very  familiar  with  is  the  virtual  iso- 
lation being  perpetrated  against  the  few  thou- 
sand remaining  Jews  of  Yemen,  Scattered 
throughout  the  country,  they  were  separated 
from  the  bulk  of  the  Yemenite  Jewish  commu- 
nity through  operation  magic  carpet,  which 
brought  Yemen's  Jews  to  Israel  following  the 
founding  of  the  Jevirish  state.  Today,  they  are 
forbidden  from  having  contact  with  foreigners. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  receive  mail  from 
abroad,  and  are  permitted  to  worship  only  in 
their  ovm  homes.  Contact  is  virtually  impossi- 
ble. This  tiny  community,  estimated  at  only 
1  000  to  2.000.  is  desperate  for  contact  with 
its  coreligionists.  Small  as  their  numbers  may 


be,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  bring  their  plight 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  help.  We  must  wort<  to  ensure  proper  mail 
delivery,  the  receipt  of  items  for  religious  wor- 
ship, and  the  allowance  by  the  government  of 
visits  by  relatives. 

In  Syria,  some  of  the  Jewish  community's 
4,000  members  are  allowed  to  travel  abroad. 
Yet  the  price  they  pay  is  heavy  indeed.  Jews 
are  the  only  group  in  Syria  required  to  post  a 
substantial  financial  bond  to  ensure  their 
return,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  whose  reli- 
gion is  noted  on  their  passports.  This  small 
community  exists  under  economic  and  legal 
discrimination  sanctioned  by  the  Syrian  Gov- 
ernment. Currently,  six  men  are  in  custody, 
without  charges  having  been  brought  against 
them.  They  have  not  been  allowed  contact, 
and  calls  for  their  release  have  gone  unan- 
swered. Syrian  Jews  are  banned  from  emigrat- 
ing, because  the  Syrian  Government  assumes 
they  would  emigrate  to  Israel.  This  severe  lack 
of  freedom  is  straining  this  historic  community 
to  its  limits. 

And  while  we  are  all  now  very  preoccupied 
with  the  large  outpouring  of  Jews  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  must  rejoice  in  having  final- 
ly achieved  a  human  rights  victory  after  so 
many  years,  what  is  still  lacking  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  true  glasnost  for  Soviet  Jews.  We 
have  been  told  for  many  months  that  reviews 
were  underway  regarding  secrecy  restrictions 
and  the  plight  of  poor  relatives.  Yet  with  all 
those  who  have  been  granted  permission  to 
emigrate  there  are  still  a  goodly  number  who 
are  still  refused  on  the  most  spurious  grounds. 
Individuals  are  still  being  refused  permission, 
relatives   withhold   their   signature   artjitrarily, 
and  those  who  wish  to  exercise  their  right  to 
freedom  of   emigration   have   no  official   re- 
course. Under  the  guise  of  glasnost,  the  ul- 
tranationalistic  and  openly  anti-Semitic  organi- 
zation "Pamyat"  continues  to  operate.  Educa- 
tion  restrictions   for  Jews   at  institutions  of 
higher    learning    remain.    The    more    things 
change,  it  seems,  the  more  they  remain  the 
same.  Although  some  small  spark  of  Jewish 
cultural  life  is  now  being  allowed  to  present 
itself  in  cities  and  towns  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  no  firm  guarantees  that  this  will 
continue.  We  are  encouraged  by  some  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Soviet  Government,  such 
as  allowing  more  and  more  Soviet  Jews  to 
emigrate,    yet    serious    concern    over   future 
practices  remains.  We  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  become  complacent.  We  must  learn  from 
history  and  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  four  groups  of  Jews  we 
are  focusing  on  today  are  but  a  representative 
sample  of  the  persecution  and  denial  of 
human  rights  to  Jews  in  many  countries 
around  the  world.  Therefore,  we  must  in- 
crease our  efforts  to  alleviate  their  suffering, 
in  accordance  with  the  biblical  injunction  that 
"1  am  my  brother's  keeper."  There  is  no  more 
fitting  season  than  Passover,  which  com- 
memorates the  redemption  of  the  Jews  from 
slavery  in  Egypt  so  many  centuries  ago.  1  want 
to  thank  my  colleagues  once  again  for  permit- 
ting us  to  participate  in  this  special  order,  cer- 
tain in  the  knowledge  that  our  present  and 
future  efforts  will  bear  fruit. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  focusing  world  attention  on 
the  plight  of  Jews  throughout  the  world  who 


are  subjected  to  severe  forms  of  persecution 
and  harassment  at  the  hands  of  government 
officials  in  many  of  the  countries  where  they 
reside.  Over  four  decades  have  passed  since 
the  Holocaust,  and  yet,  persecution  of  Jews 
persists  in  many  nations  the  wortd  over. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  over  2  million  Jews  are 
denied  their  basic  freedoms  and  the  right  to 
practice  their  own  religious  beliefs.  Although 
Secretary  General  Gorbachev  has  promised  a 
new  openness,  government-sanctioned  activi- 
ties against  Jews  continue.  Thousands  of  indi- 
viduals have  attempted  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
and  the  United  States,  and  repeatedly  have 
been  denied  permission  on  flimsy  grounds. 
Numerous  reports  of  incidents  of  harassment 
and  government-approved  anti-Semitic  activi- 
ties surtace  daily. 

Human  rights  violations  against  Jews  is  not 
limited  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Africa,  about 
15,000  Ethiopian  Jews  are  trapped  within  a 
country  in  the  midst  of  civil  strife.  These  Jews 
have  been  subjected  to  forced  resettlements 
and  imposed  family  separations.  In  Yemen, 
thousands  of  Jews  are  stranded  and  face  ttie 
danger  of  extermination. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  attention  in  the 
press  is  on  the  current  situation  in  Gaza  and 
the  West  Bank,  it  is  important  also  to  remem- 
ber the  plight  of  thousands  of  Jews  trapped  in 
Syria,  who  have  been  cruelly  mistreated  by 
the  Syrian  government.  These  Syrian  Jews 
have  been  subjected  to  some  of  the  most  ty- 
rannical forms  of  oppression,  including  target- 
ed killings  by  the  secret  police.  Their  travel  is 
restricted,  and  they  face  arbitrary  arrests  and 
detentions  on  trumped  up  charges. 

The  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Ethiopia, 
Syria,  Yemen,  and  elsewhere  have  stood  up 
to  the  brutality  and  harassment  of  their  op- 
pressors and  are  surviving.  Their  persever- 
ance is  a  source  of  strength  and  inspiration 
for  all  people  throughout  the  world  who  are 
experiencing  similar  oppression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  continue  to  con- 
demn these  human  rights  violations  against 
the  Jews  in  order  to  focus  worid  attention  on 
their  plight.  The  court  of  worid  opinion  must 
be  brought  to  bear  so  that  Jews  may  have  re- 
stored to  them  the  right  to  emigrate  and  to 
practice  their  religion  free  from  persecution. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  tooay  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  speaking  out  against  the 
persecution  of  Jews  around  the  worid. 

As  the  Jewish  holiday  of  Passover  comes  to 
an  end,  a  holiday  which  commemorates  the 
freedom  of  enslaved  Jews  from  Egypt  years 
ago,  it  is  unfortunate  that  many  Jews  today 
are  persecuted  for  their  religious  tieliefs.  From 
Syria  to  Ethiopia  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Jews 
suffer  restrictions  on  religious  worship,  cultural 
expression,  and  the  right  to  emigrate,  to  name 
a  few. 

As  Americans  we  enjoy  a  nation  with  nu- 
merable constitutionally-provided  rights,  such 
as  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of  speech. 
Consequently,  1  believe  it  can  be  difficult  for 
us  to  conceive  of  the  persecution  that  other 
people  experience,  such  as  Soviet  Jews. 
Nonetheless,  with  our  freedoms  1  believe 
comes  a  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
wortd  to  work  toward  the  achievement  of  their 
basic  freedoms  also.  Congressional  attention 
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to  this  issue  can  only  help  this  important 
cause. 

As  I  serve  rn  the  Congress  I  will  t)e  commit- 
ted to  improving  the  plight  of  persecuted  Jews 
«M>r1dwide.  arxj  I  commend  the  Congressional 
Hunrfan  Rights  Caucus  for  planning  this  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  condemning  the  perse- 
cution of  Jews  in  Ethiopia.  Syna.  Yemen,  and 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Despite  efforts  to  er)d  anti-Semitism  we  find 
that  Jews  throughout  Vne  world  continue  to 
face  oppression  and  are  denied  their  basic  re- 
ligious and  human  rights.  For  example,  Ethio- 
pian Jews  are  threatened  by  famine,  disease, 
and  a  bloody  civil  war  Some  1 2,000  to  1 5,000 
Jews,  mostly  women,  children,  the  elderly, 
arxj  tf>e  infirm,  remain  under  tt>e  t)rutal  rule  of 
a  military  dictator.  Many  of  these  people  long 
to  be  reunited  with  their  families,  who  were 
airlifted  out  by  Israel  during  Operations  Joshua 
and  Moses.  The  separation  of  families  has 
caused  severe  emotional  distress  on  tt>e  part 
of  ttie  separated  children,  in  some  cases  lead- 
ing to  attempted  suicide  or  self-starvation. 
Jews  in  Ethiopia  also  suffer  from  harsh  reli- 
gious discnmination— including  harassment  of 
tf>eir  leaders  and  a  ban  on  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  studies.  Special  permis- 
sion IS  required  for  holiday  gatherings  which  is 
frequently  denied  by  the  government. 

Syrian  Jewry  Is  treated  as  a  second  class 
citizenry  t>y  the  Government  of  Hafez  Assad. 
Jews  are  not  allowed  to  emigrate  and  must 
pay  a  fee  to  travel  abroad  for  short  time  pen- 
ods.  Even  then,  entire  families  are  ne\ief 
issued  passports  at  the  same  time.  Jews  are 
also  t>arred  from  military  service  and  their  gov- 
ernment employment  is  restricted  to  only  a 
small  numtier  of  low-level  )Obs. 

Yemeni  Jews  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
social  order  due  to  the  fact  tfiat  they  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country.  They  have  no 
right  to  travel,  ctiange  residences,  pray 
openly,  become  professionals,  or  own  larxi. 
No  synagogues  exist  in  the  country  and  con- 
tact with  foreigners  is  prohit>ited.  As  a  result 
of  arwther  Israeli  airlift  Operation  Magic 
Carpet  in  1949.  marry  Yemeni  Jews  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  families  ar>d  are  prevented 
from  joining  them  in  Israel. 

Alttxxjgh  tf>e  Soviet  Union  has  increased 
emigration  for  some  Jews,  many  still  suffer 
from  educational,  employment,  arxj  severe 
ermgration  restrictions.  Pamyet,  an  anti-Semit- 
ic organization,  agitates  for  more  regulation  of 
the  Jewish  nationality.  It  has  led  to  furtfrer  re- 
strictions on  Jewish  life,  seen  in  the  fact  that 
books  in  Hebrew  are  illegal,  there  is  a  short- 
age of  consecrated  Jewish  cemeteries,  and 
only  or>e  Yeshiva,  a  religious  trainir>g  school, 
is  in  existence  for  more  than  2  million  Jews. 
Furtfiermore,  Jewish  activists  wfx)  publicly 
protest  their  lack  of  rights  are  harassed  and 
derxxinced  I  erKOurage  my  colleagues  to 
draw  attention  to  these  atrocities  in  the  hope 
that  we  stop  this  persecution  against  Jews. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
calling  attention  to  the  persecution  of  Jews  in 
Syria  They  suffer  the  full  brunt  of  this  autfK>ri- 
tarian-police  state's  terror.  They  urtdergo  con- 
stant surveiUarKe,  subjected  to  random 
searches  arrd  artxtrary  arrests.  The  right  to  a 


quick  and  fair  trial  is  nonexistent.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  for  family  memtiers  to 
disappear  in  police  custody  and  never  be 
heard  from  again.  Many  are  refused  the  right 
to  emigrate. 

The  persecution  that  the  Jews  suffer  is 
symptomatic  of  Syria's  hard-line  stance 
toward  the  State  of  Israel.  Syria  is  dedicated 
to  tl>e  destruction  of  the  Jewish  State.  Syria  is 
one  of  tfwse  few  nations  that  actively  uses 
terrorism  to  achieve  its  foreign  policy  goals.  I'.s 
hard-line  position  and  expansionist  policies 
are  a  major  source  of  instability  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  is  clearly  seen  today  with  Syria's 
active,  centrally  provocative  role  in  Lebanon's 
chaos  and  violence.  Only  wf>en  Syria  recog- 
nizes Israel  as  a  legitimate  State  and  ceases 
engaging  in  activities  to  undermine  its  exist- 
ence, can  there  tie  a  chance  of  a  Middle  East 
settlen>ent.  Hopefuly  then  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Syria  will  stop.  However  until  that 
day,  we  must  remain  vigilant  and  continue  to 
support  positive  efforts  to  help  them  and 
others  like  them  around  the  glot>e. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  am  honored  once 
again  to  join  with  fellow  Memt>ers  of  Congress 
in  the  1989  Congressional  Call  to  Conscience 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  The  vigil  is  in  it's  13th 
year  and  has  proven  to  t>e  a  constructive 
method  for  Congress  to  speak  out  on  tiehalf 
of  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to  emigrate. 

Now  is  a  particularly  difficult  time  for  many 
refuseniks  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Passover,  a 
holiday  marking  the  exodus  of  Jews  from 
Egypt,  is  being  celebrated  by  Jews  around  the 
world.  Sadly,  for  refuseniks  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  impossible  to  celebrate  this  occa- 
sion with  memt)ers  of  their  family  wfK)  have 
emigrated. 

Many  constituents  from  the  17th  district  in 
Florida,  which  I  represent,  have  written  my 
office  to  express  deep  concern  about  Anatoly 
Genis  and  his  family,  refuseniks  living  in 
Moscow.  The  Gems  family  first  applied  to  mi- 
grate in  1976,  and  has  been  refused  permis- 
sion 24  times  sirKe  tfien. 

Anatoly  is  52  years  old  and  has  a  Ph.D.  in 
matfiematics,  altfiough  he  has  not  t>een  able 
to  practice  in  his  fiekj  since  he  applied  for  an 
exit  visa.  In  order  to  support  his  family  he  has 
worked  in  menial  lat)or  as  a  loader  and  more 
recently  held  a  job  sweeping  an  undergound 
passageway. 

The  Genis  family  has  suffered  incredible 
hardships  over  the  past  several  years.  In  1984 
after  the  birth  of  their  third  son,  Anatoly's  wife 
Galya  became  ill  and  unable  to  care  for  the 
family.  Two  of  their  sons  are  also  ill,  Peter  has 
severely  high  blood  pressure  and  Seva  suffers 
from  Cushing's  Disease.  In  additKm,  Anatoly 
lost  his  job  in  1985  creating  a  severe  strain  on 
a  family  with  great  medical  expenses. 

Since  1988,  the  Genis  family  has  become 
much  more  involved  with  tfie  refusenik  com- 
munity. On  September  15,  1988,  Anatoly  was 
arrested  for  demonstrating  with  other  refuse- 
niks near  the  Ministry  of  Radio  Industry  and 
served  for  10  days  in  prison. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  touching  story  of  An- 
atoly Genis  and  his  family  will  generate  more 
actkjn  by  my  colleagues  on  t)ehalf  of  him  aruJ 
all  refuseniks  in  the  Soviet  Union.  While  the 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  has  dramatically  in- 
creased this  year,  the  Genis  family  is  still  cele- 
brating Passover  separated  from  family.  Per- 


haps next  year  through  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress, they  too  may  be  free  to  celebrate  in  Je- 
rusalem. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  taking  this 
most  important  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Passover  week,  Jews  the 
worid  over  celebrate  freedom  from  the  tyranny 
of  slavery.  They  celebrate  it  in  America,  in 
Western  Europe  and  in  Israel,  where  Jews  are 
free  to  live  as  Jews  without  fear  of  persecu- 
tion. 

But  they  celebrate,  too,  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  Quarters  of  Syria,  Ethkjpia,  and 
Yemen,  where  the  status  of  being  Jewish  de- 
prives them  of  the  most  fundamental  free- 
doms. They  are  regarded  as  second  class  or 
noncitizens  in  their  own  countries;  they  are 
not  permitted  to  live  as  tree  people,  and  they 
are  not  permitted  to  leave. 

In  Ethiopia,  Jews  are  called  "Falashas"— 
the  term  itself  means  "stranger"  or  "land- 
less "—and  for  2,700  years  they  have  endured 
enslavement,  forced  conversion  and  physical 
destruction.  Yet  they  have  clung  to  their  herit- 
age and  pray  each  Passover  for  the  next  to 
be  spent  in  Jerusalem.  In  1984  and  1985.  that 
dream  came  true  for  the  8,000  Ethiopian  Jews 
rescued  from  Sudanese  refugee  camps  by  the 
United  States-Israeli  secret  airlifts.  Operation 
Moses  and  Operatkjn  Joshua.  But  tor  the 
15,000  mostly  women,  children  and  elderly 
Jews  who  remain  stranded  in  Ethiopia,  the 
dream  of  joining  their  relatives  and  celebrating 
the  next  Passover  year  in  Jerusalem,  must 
appear  very  dim  indeed. 

In  1949,  more  than  50,000  members  of 
Yemen's  Jewish  community  were  flown  to 
Israel  in  the  airiift  "Operation  Moses,"'  in  what 
must  have  seemed  like  a  modern  day  miracle 
to  this  people  who  had  lived  for  so  long  in  a 
land  which  had  imposed  many  hardships  upon 
them.  Although  fewer  than  1,500  members  of 
Yemen's  Jewish  community  now  remain  they 
are  still  denied  the  rights  to  travel,  to  own 
land,  to  bear  arms  and  to  pray  openly.  They 
steadfastly  continue,  liowever,  to  adhere  to 
the  tenets  of  their  religion,  and  to  hope  for  the 
day  when  they  too,  can  join  their  relatives  in 
Israel. 

In  Syria,  the  4,000  Jews  who  remain  live  in 
the  absence  of  freedom  and  with  the  everpre- 
sent  burden  of  dictatorship.  They  are  abso- 
lutely forbidden  to  emigrate,  and  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  they  are  permitted  to  travel  to 
another  country,  they  are  required  to  post 
t>onds,  and  to  leave  family  memt)ers  tiehind. 
Syrian  Jews  are  not  permitted,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  travel  to  Israel,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  do  so  can  and  does  result  in  arrest. 
In  spite  of  these  hardships,  these  people,  too, 
continue  to  practice  Judaism,  and  to  long  for 
the  freedom  whk:h  is  celetirated  each  Pass- 
over by  Jews  the  worid  over. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  loving  people 
of  all  faiths  are  one  with  those  who  are  denied 
those  basic  freedoms.  They  are  on  our  minds 
and  in  our  hearts.  *  *  *  Go  down  Moses,  tell 
ol'  Pharoah — let  my  people  go. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Passover  is  a 
highly  appropriate  time  to  remember  the  past 
and  present  hardships  suffered  by  Jews.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  special  order  to 
bring  attention  to  the  problems  of  oppression 
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and  discrimination  which  continue  to  confront 
Jews  throughout  the  wortd. 

The  persecution  of  Jews  is  not  endemic  to 
any  single  region  of  the  globe;  it  is  a  condition 
still  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  worid. 
Demonstrations  of  milder,  but  no  less  unac- 
ceptable, forms  of  anti-Semitism  are  sadly  fa- 
miliar occurrences  even  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  recent  popularity  of  Neo-Nazi  and 
white  supremacist  movements  can  only  be 
viewed  with  apprehension  and  alarm. 

During  my  time  in  Congress,  I  have  paid  es- 
pecially close  attention  to  the  plight  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  While  their  conditions  have 
certainly  improved  during  the  past  4  years,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  anti-Semitic 
sentiment  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  very  deep 
roots.  The  right  to  emigrate,  recognized  in 
international  agreements  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  signatory,  has  not  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  country's  leadership.  Even 
today,  many  Jews  are  arbitrarily  denied  the 
right  of  religious  freedom  and  cultural  expres- 
sion, while  the  presence  of  reactionary  move- 
ments threatens  a  potentially  violent  backlash 
aimed  at  members  of  the  Jewish  community. 
Today's  special  order  provides  an  important 
opportunity  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  con- 
tinuing persecution  of  Jews,  and  remind  our- 
selves that  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
this  problem  will  be  eliminated.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  strongly  support  efforts  to  confront 
anti-Semitism,  whether  it  be  in  Damascus, 
Moscow,  or  in  their  own  hometown. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
man Lantos  and  Congressman  Porter,  for 
arranging  for  this  special  order  this  evening  to 
discuss  a  serious  issue  which  does  not  get 
the  attention  it  fully  deserves. 

Ther«  is  still  a  significant  amount  of  perse- 
cution against  Jews  in  several  countries  of  the 
worid.  While  we  are  well  aware  of  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews,  there  are  Jews  suffering  discrimi- 
nation in  Yemen,  Syria,  and  Ethiopia. 

We  have  been  encouraged  in  the  last  year 
over  the  numbers  of  Soviet  Jews  which  have 
Ijeen  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 
Many  of  us  participating  in  this  special  order 
this  evening  are  cosponsors  of  legislation 
which  would  increase  the  refugee  cap  by 
28,000,  19,000  of  which  would  be  for  Soviet 
refugees  who  would  be  resettled  under  the 
voluntary  agency  matching  grant  program. 

However,  while  increased  numbers  of 
Soviet  Jews  have  been  allowed  to  leave,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  still  waiting.  Many  of 
these  are  long-term  refuseniks  whose  situa- 
tions are  familiar  to  us.  All  Soviet  Jews  are 
subjected  to  a  second-class  citizenship  status. 
And,  so  while  we  applaud  the  easing  of  Soviet 
emigration  policies,  we  must  not  relax  our  ef- 
forts to  continue  to  press  for  substantially 
higher  emigration  quotas  for  Soviet  Jews. 

The  situation  of  the  12.000  to  15,000  Ethio- 
pian Jews  stranded  in  the  Gondar  Province  is 
very  precarious.  It  is  true  that  during  Oper- 
ations Moses  and  Joshau  in  1984-85  almost 
18,000  Jews  were  flown  out  of  Ethiopia  and 
have  resettled  in  Israel.  An  additional  8,000 
were  rescued  from  Sudanese  refugee  camps 
before  the  operations  became  public  and 
were  halted. 

Today,  those  Jews  still  trapped  in  Ethiopia 
are  separated  from  their  family  members  and 


are  caught  in  a  war  zone  between  the  govern- 
ment troops  of  Colonel  Mengistu  and  rebel 
forces  in  the  north.  The  fighting,  which  rou- 
tinely spills  over  into  the  Gondar  Province, 
hampers  all  relief  efforts  to  get  food  and  sup- 
plies to  those  stranded. 

The  Jews  in  Ethiopia  are  forbidden  to  emi- 
grate and  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
studies  is  prohibited.  They  are  restricted  to 
Gondar  and  have  no  freedom  of  movement 
within  country.  Because  the  threat  of  famine  is 
no  longer  imminent,  attention  has  been  divert- 
ed from  Ethiopia.  No  longer  do  we  see  reports 
on  nightly  news  programs  of  refugees  in  their 
own  country  wandering  from  village  to  village 
seeking  food  and  a  haven  from  the  fighting. 
But,  just  t)ecause  these  scenes  don't  fill  our 
living  rooms  each  night,  doesn't  mean  that  it 
isn't  still  happening  or  that  we  can  afford  to 
forget  those  who  are  trapped  by  war,  seperat- 
ed  from  their  families  and  persecuted  while 
waiting  and  hoping  to  somehow  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

We  can  confirm  little  about  the  small  pock- 
ets of  Jews  living  in  Yemen.  Once  a  communi- 
ty of  54,000,  estimates  place  the  total  Jewish 
population  there  today  at  between  1,000  and 
1,500.  Because  of  the  isolation  in  which  they 
live,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true 
extent  of  the  discrimination  against  them. 
They  are  second-class  citizens  who  must 
obtain  permission  to  change  residences,  to 
pray  openly,  to  Ijecome  professionals  or  to 
travel— even  in  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood. 
They  are  forbidden  to  have  contact  with  for- 
eigners and  are  subject  to  arrest  if  they  are 
caught  doing  so.  There  are  few  synagogues, 
most  having  been  converted  to  mosques 
many  years  ago.  Those  who  are  still  in  Yemen 
seek  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  where  most  of  the 
Jews  went  eariy  in  this  century  when  strict 
laws  controlling  all  aspects  of  their  lives  were 
imposed.  Though  small  in  number,  their  plight 
must  be  brought  to  the  worid's  attention  so 
that  efforts  to  have  them  relocated  to  Israel 
can  meet  with  success. 

Today,  4,000  Jews  are  trapped  in  Syria.  Ap- 
peals to  be  reunited  with  family  outside  Syria 
are  routinely  denied.  There  is  almost  no  hope 
for  these  people  to  emigrate  to  Israel  because 
of  the  state  of  war  which  exists  between  Syria 
and  Israel.  International  travel  for  Syrian  Jews 
is  made  difficult  because  they  are  required  by 
law  to  post  substantial  bonds  in  order  to 
assure  their  return  to  Syria  and  the  govern- 
ment seldom  issues  passports  to  all  members 
of  a  Jewish  family  at  the  same  time. 

Although  the  focus  of  international  human 
rights  conferences,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
improvement  in  their  conditions  inside  Syria; 
and,  without  continued  international  attention 
on  their  situation,  conditions  could  worsen. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  commend  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Lantos  and  Mr.  Porter,  for  calling  this  spe- 
cial order  to  focus  on  the  plight  of  Jews 
around  the  worid  who  persevere  in  their  cen- 
turies old  battle  for  religious  and  cuttural  free- 
dom. 

During  this  season  of  Passover  in  which  we 
observe  the  exodus  of  enslaved  and  op- 
pressed Jews  from  Egypt,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
take  a  moment  to  recognize  the  unique  strug- 
gle of  the  Jewish  dispora  around  the  wortd. 
One  not  so  very  well  known  example  is  that  of 
the  small  and  courageous  community  of  Jews 


who  exist  in  Cuba,  and  it  is  a  fragment  of  their 
story  which  I  should  like  to  focus  on  today. 

In  Cuba  today  there  are  less  than  1,200 
Jews,  or  roughly  300  families.  Prior  to  the 
1959  revolution,  their  numt>ers  totaled  just 
under  15,000.  While  there  have  been  Jews  in 
Cuba  since  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
most  of  them  came  to  live  there  during  the 
1920's  and  1930's.  Until  1961,  they  main- 
tained five  schools  for  their  community,  but 
with  the  revolution  those  schools  were  nation- 
alized. After  that  time,  one  school  was  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  provide  language,  histo- 
ry, and  cultural  education,  and  the  Cuban 
Government  gave  the  community  a  bus  for 
the  transport  of  the  Jewish  children  to  and 
from  their  afternoon  instruction.  During  the 
1 970's  the  school  bus  could  no  longer  be  pro- 
vided, but  instruction  continues  for  a  small 
group  of  children  during  Sunday  School  class- 
es. A  Venezuelan  community  has  since  pro- 
vided them  with  a  van. 

The  Jewish  community  in  Cuba  does  not 
feel  itself  to  be  under  persecution  or  harass- 
ment by  the  government,  and  as  a  whole  they 
are  left  to  their  own.  At  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion there  were  economic  and  political  ties 
with  Israel,  but  Cuba  broke  relations  with 
Israel  in  1973.  Although  there  was  some  in- 
creased tension  for  the  Jewish  community  fol- 
lowing that  event,  relations  between  that  com- 
munity and  the  government  have  improved  in 
recent  years.  Even  during  the  late  1970's 
when  anti-Israel  tension  was  high  in  Cuba,  the 
community  did  not  feel  threatened  by  anti- 
Semitism. 

Because  the  Cuban  Jewish  community  has 
no  rabbi.  Dr.  Jos6  Miller  serves  as  the  nominal 
leader  of  the  community.  He  is  a  physician 
and  teaches  at  the  medical  school  in  Havana. 
Adela  Dworin  leads  the  Jewish  Community 
House  of  Cuba.  The  Jewish  community  in 
Cuba,  while  small  and  isolated,  is  proud  and 
active  in  maintaining  its  cultural  heritage.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  them  for 
their  perseverance,  and  I  should  like  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  their  synagogue  which  is  in  great 
need  of  structural  repair,  and  also  in  their  at- 
tempts to  bring  a  rabbi  to  their  community  in 
Havana. 

If  individuals  or  groups  are  interested  in 
sending  donations  of  support  to  the  Cut)an 
Jewish  community,  contributions  can  be  sent 
to  the  Canadian  Jewish  Congress,  attention: 
Dr.  Edmund  Lipsitz,  4600  Bathurst  Street,  Wil- 
lowdale.  ON,  Canada,  M2R3V2.  Please  indi- 
cate with  your  donatkin  that  it  is  specifically 
for  the  Jewish  Community  House  of  Cuba 
(Casa  de  la  Comunidad  Hebrea  de  Cuba). 

In  addition  to  needing  funds  for  the  repair  of 
their  synagogue,  the  Jewish  Community  in 
Cuba  is  always  in  need  of  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  holiday  foods  such  as  gefilte  fish  and 
matzoth. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sit- 
uation of  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  era  of 
glasrwst  is  a  study  in  light  and  shadow. 

Jewish  emigration  has  been  allowed  to  in- 
crease substantially;  the  soviet  authorities  pro- 
fess a  new  tolerance  of  religious  and  cultural 
instruction  and  observance.  These  changes 
have  been  spotlighted  by  the  Soviets  at  sum- 
mits and  in  other  international  forums.  The  So- 
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viets  say  these  changes  show  that  the  prom- 
ise of  a  new  era  of  openness  Is  t>eing  fulfilled. 
We  do  indeed  we<come  these  positive  devel- 
opments. 

At  ttie  same  time,  behind  tt>e  scenes,  in  tfw 
shadows,  many  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate 
continue  to  face  refusal  wtien  they  ask  per- 
mission to  leave  the  Soviet  Union;  tfie 
grounds  remain  as  artxtrary  as  before.  It  Is  far 
from  clear  tf>at  tf>e  current  rate  of  emigration 
will  be  allowed  to  continue.  For  example,  the 
auttKXities  have  promulgated  new  emigration 
polictes  tfiat  couM  make  it  even  harder  to 
leave  ttie  country. 

Deeper  in  the  shadows,  there  is  a  disturbir>g 
resurgerKe  of  anti-Semitk:  speech  and  agita- 
tion. This,  too,  IS  being  tolerated  in  the  new 
era. 

The  fears  arxj  hopes  and  tensions  of  Soviet 
Jews  these  days  are  captured  well  in  a  March 
29  article  in  the  Chnstian  Science  Monitor  by 
William  Echikson,  entitled  "The  Paradoxes  of 
Glasnost."  On  tt>e  one  hand,  Mr.  Echikson  re- 
ports, "an  organized  Jewish  communitv  is  re- 
vivify in  Vne  Soviet  Union."  Soviet  Jews  have 
a  new  cultural  center  in  Moscow.  The  study 
arxJ  teaching  of  Hebrew  is  no  longer  a  cnme, 
arxl  many  Jews  are  studying  Jewish  history, 
celebrating  Jewish  holidays,  arxl  studyir>g 
Hebrew. 

Mr.  Ecfiikson  cites  a  poignant  example  of 
the  "hunger  for  Judaism"  that  Jews  are  now 
expressing:  a  meetir>g  of  tfie  'Jewish  Book- 
lovers'  in  a  crowded  apartment  in  Moscow. 
Mr.  Ecfiikson  found  there  is  "a  standing-room- 
onty  crowd  to  hear  a  talk  on  Israel  from  two 
visitors  from  Jerusalem.  There  are  all  ages, 
from  early  teens  to  grandparents.  They  ask 
questions  in  Russian,  In  English,  and  in 
Hebrew— and  they  listen  intently  to  the  re- 
sponses " 

A  schoolteacher  attending  her  first  meeting 
of  the  Jewish  Booklovers  summed  up  tf>e  en- 
thusiasm ar>d  fear  that  coexist  in  the  Jewish 
community  in  tf>e  U.S.S.R.  nowadays.  "When 
a  friend  toM  me  about  this  meeting  yesterday, 
I  still  was  afraid,  but  then  he  toM  me  you 
couk)  learn  about  Jewish  history  and  phitoso- 
phy,  and  meet  these  guests  from  Israel.  Well, 
it  was  jusi  too  tempting." 

The  fear  she  spoke  of  is  just  as  real  as  the 
enthusiasm,  and  It  still  Inhibits  many  Jews 
from  claiming  and  cultivating  tfieir  cultural  her- 
itage. Jevirs  still  are  identified  by  Soviet  law  as 
a  separate  nationaJity.  They  still  carry  pass- 
ports marked  "Jewish."  They  still  face  dis- 
chminatkin  In  jobs  and  higfier  education.  Tfiey 
are  tryir>g  to  rebuiM  a  Jewish  life  tfiat  the  au- 
thorities have  tried  for  decades  to  eradicate. 
As  Rictiard  Scfiifter,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights  arxj  Humanitanan  Af- 
fairs, has  said,  "If  ttie  term  cultural  genocide' 
is  to  have  any  meaning,  it  applies  to  the  expe- 
rience of  tf>e  Jews  of  ttie  Soviet  Union." 

The  anti-Semitism  out  of  which  ttiat  policy 
grew  fias  not  disappeared.  Indeed,  it  is  being 
whipped  up  in  publk:  meetings  by  members  of 
the  Russian  nationalist  group  Pamyat  As  Mr. 
Echikson  reports,  Pamyat  demagogues  are 
haranguing  crowds  with  cries  of  "Jewish  con- 
spiracy," denunciations  of  "dirty  Jews  brazen- 
ly penetrating  our  entire  society,  especially  in 
profitable  places."  And  a  Jewish  leader  at 
Moacows  Central  Synagogue  says,    "people 


have  started  referring  to  me  again  as  'the 
Ykl.' " 

In  emigration  potny,  despite  pledges  to  the 
contrary  from  Gortiachev,  "access  to  state  se- 
crets" is  still  being  used  as  a  reason  for  refus- 
ing emigration  applications  by  Soviet  Jews- 
even  when  the  alleged  access  ceased  25 
years  ago,  as  In  tfie  case  of  Vladimir  Raiz  of 
Vilnius  [Vllna].  This  example  Is  hardly  Isolated. 
Even  after  the  Soviets  signed  the  Vienna  final 
document  on  human  rights  In  January,  with 
provision  for  a  human  rights  conference  in 
Moscow  In  1991,  emigration  applications  were 
refused  on  grounds  of  access  to  classified  In- 
formatkjn  In  jobs  that  the  applk^ants  had  left 
more  than  10  years  ago.  This  Union  of  Coun- 
cils for  Soviet  Jews  received  reports  of  17 
such  refusals  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  even 
in  ttie  first  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the 
Vienna  final  document. 

The  promise  of  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews 
has  yet  to  tie  fulfilled.  The  Jewish  cultural  re- 
vival there  remains  at  risk.  Under  these  condi- 
tk>ns,  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  conclude 
tfiat  it  is  no  longer  a  hazard  simply  to  tie  a 
Jew  In  the  U.S.S.R.  The  painful  truth  Is  that 
official  oppression  has  tieen  only  partially  dis- 
mantled, and  popular  anti-Semitism  is  on  the 
rise.  The  Jews  of  the  U.S.S.R.  continue  to 
need  our  help  In  tfieir  struggle  for  freedom. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  draw 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  matter  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  today's  worid.  Anti-Semitism  has 
been  prevalent  since  Biblk:al  times  wfien  ttie 
Hetirews  were  enslaved  in  Egypt  for  400 
years,  making  pyramids  for  tfie  Pharaoh.  This 
week  IS  the  commemoration  of  the  liberation 
of  ttie  Hebrews  from  this  pehod  of  slavery. 
Today,  we  shoukj  reflect  not  only  on  that 
exodus  from  Egypt,  but  also  on  the  Jews 
being  oppressed  in  many  different  countries 
today. 

In  Yemen,  there  are  thousands  of  Jews  wfio 
experierKe  InjustKes  every  day.  They  are  de- 
tained witfiout  trial,  arrested  randomly,  and 
have  tfieir  mail  censored.  Tfiey  are  not  permit- 
ted to  emigrate  from  Yemen  so  tfiat  tfiey  may 
even  try  to  escape  this  oppression. 

In  1985,  we  saw  an  attempt  to  airiift  as 
many  Jews  from  Ethiopia  as  possible.  This 
was  called  "Operation  Moses. "  and  it  was 
successful  in  evacuating  7,000  Jews  to  a  free 
life  in  Israel.  Unfortunately,  there  are  still  many 
trapped  Inside  Ethiopia.  Estimates  range  as 
high  as  25.000  wfio  are  religkxjsly  oppressed, 
separated  from  tfieir  families  within  Ethiopia, 
and  denied  the  right  to  emigrate.  I  support  the 
cause  of  ttiese  F>eople,  and  for  this  reason  I 
joined  tfie  Congressional  Caucus  for  Ethiopian 
Jewry.  I  urge  my  supportive  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 

Tfie  Soviet  Union  has  shown  progress  lately 
In  her  release  of  9,461  Jews  in  tfie  first  quar- 
ter of  1989.  This  is  half  of  the  number  re- 
leased in  tfie  entire  1988  calendar  year  and 
more  than  ttie  total  number  released  In  1987. 
While  this  Is  erKouraging,  tfiere  are  still  2  mil- 
lion Jews  wfio  are  denied  religkxjs  freedom 
and  the  right  to  emigrate  freely.  Anti-Semitism 
In  tfie  U.S.S.R.  has  also  resulted  in  ttie  dese- 
cration of  Jewish  property. 

Mr  Speaker,  you  certainly  know  that  anti- 
Semitism  IS  rampant  In  several  countries,  txit 
it  IS  a  surprise  to  many  that  one  of  the  worst 
offenders  is  Syria.  Syrian  secret  police  routine- 


ly kill  and  torture  innocent  Jews  after  arresting 
them  art}itrarily.  These  people  are  treated  as 
second-class  citizens.  We  cannot  let  these 
atrocities  go  unnoticed  and  therefore  con- 
doned. 

We  In  America  are  lucky  to  have  the  rights 
and  freedoms  we  do,  but  too  often  we  take 
them  for  granted.  The  crimes  committed 
against  the  Jewish  citizens  of  these  states  by 
the  governments  of  these  and  other  countries 
must  not  t>e  allowed  to  continue  They  should 
know  ttiat  we,  the  Members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Human  Rights  Caucus  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress  are  watching  them. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  participating  In  today's 
special  order,  I  have  been  an  ardent  advocate 
of  human  rights  and  religious  freedom  around 
the  worid.  Over  the  years,  members  of  the 
Human  Rights  Caucus  and  the  U.S.  Congress 
have  tieen  tireless  In  their  commitment  to  pro- 
mote these  noble  causes  to  every  oppiortunity. 
I'm  proud  to  be  associated  with  this  dedk^ated 
work  and  pleased  to  stand  before  you  to  rec- 
ognize the  tremendous  Inroads  that  have 
tieen  made  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 

In  1988,  nearly  25,000  Soviet  Jews  were 
granted  visas  to  emigrate  and  be  reunited  with 
their  families.  My  Fourth  Congressional  District 
has  tieen  fortunate  In  helping  to  secure  free- 
dom for  our  own  adopted  refuseniks:  Hillel 
Butman  and  Ida  Nudel  now  live  with  their  fam- 
ilies In  Israel,  and  Yakov  Rabinovich  has  set- 
tled in  my  own  area  of  Long  Island,  NY.  Re- 
cently, we  received  news  that  our  current 
adopted  family,  the  Kazakevich  family  of  Len- 
ingrad, was  granted  permission  and,  hopefully, 
the  entire  famil/  will  be  on  a  plane  to  Israel 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

I'm  gratified  to  have  played  a  role  In  winning 
freedom  for  these  Individuals  who  suffered 
many  years  of  terrible  persecution  and  op- 
presskin  simply  because  they  are  Jewish.  Yet, 
because  of  their  atiiding  faith,  these  brave 
men  and  women  endured.  Tfiey  overcame 
great  adversity,  and  we  rejoce  in  their  victory. 

Yet,  for  all  those  who  have  realized  their 
dream  of  freedom,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  around  the  world  wfio 
cannot  practice  their  Jewish  religion  and  cul- 
ture. Their  personal  dignity  has  been  stripped 
from  them  and  their  rights  trampled  upon  by 
tyrannical  governments.  That  such  persecu- 
tion and  repression  still  exists  should  tie  re- 
pugnant to  Americans  and  all  freedom-loving 
people,  and  we  sfiould  tie  doing  everything 
possible  to  eradk:ate  religkius  intolerance  and 
anti-Semitism  in  every  pocket  of  the  globe 
where  this  repulsive  disease  thrives  like  the 
cancer  It  is.  Unfortunately,  It  appears  that 
many  democratk;  nations  have  been  basking 
In  the  warm  afterglow  of  glasnost  that  has 
made  them  complacent,  and  I  fear  that  citi- 
zens may  be  fooled  into  believing  that  human 
rights  violations  no  longer  exist. 

For  those  wide-eyed  innocents  who  fall  into 
this  category,  I  ask  them  to  consider  the  plight 
of  tfKXJsands  of  Jews  in  Ethk>pia,  Syria,  and 
Yemen,  and  as  many  as  2  million  In  the  Soviet 
Union  who  are  denied  religkius  freedom,  re- 
fused emigration,  and  live  In  fear  under  the 
dally  threat  of  government-sanctioned  vio- 
lence. That  is  the  reality  of  the  human  rights 
situatkKi  in  the  world  today  and  what  we  seek 
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to  focus  attention  on  witti  the  special  order 
this  afternoon. 

Recently,  Jewisfi  families  observed  the  holi- 
day of  Passover  which  marks  the  exodus  of 
enslaved  and  oppressed  Jews  from  Egypt,  led 
by  Moses  to  freedom  in  Canaan.  Their  cour- 
age and  faith  offers  inspiration  and  hope  to 
those  who  still  struggle.  But  these  people 
cannot  succeed  alone.  The  problem  is  so 
enormous,  people  may  wonder  how  one 
person  can  make  a  difference.  Every  letter 
helps.  Every  voice  raised  in  protest  joins  in  a 
chorus  for  freedom  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
We  must  not  let  the  spirit  of  solidarity  languish 
and  die  a  certain  death  from  benign  neglect. 
These  brave  men  and  women  need  our  help 
and  support.  I,  for  one,  will  continue  in  the 
fight  for  freedom,  and  I  hope  concerned  citi- 
zens everywhere  will  join  me  in  leading  the 
cause  for  peace. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
season  of  Passover,  when  we  commemorate 
the  freeing  of  the  Jews  from  bondage  in 
Egypt,  It  is  most  appropriate  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  endure  the  freedom  of  Jews  around 
the  world  today  who  remain  oppressed  and 
persecuted  in  countries  like  Ethiopia,  Syria, 
Yemea  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Jewish  people  in  each  of  these  countries 
are  denied  their  basic  human  rights  of  reli- 
gious freedom  and  cultural  expression.  They 
are  the  victims  of  state  sponsored  anti-Semitic 
propaganda,  and  suffer  from  the  desecration 
of  Jewish  property.  They  face  travel  restric- 
tions within  their  own  countries  and  they  are 
not  free  to  emigrate. 

Moreover,  pogroms  are  not  just  an  ugly 
remnant  of  the  past.  I  am  horrified  that  Jews 
in  Syria  and  in  Yemen  now  live  daily  with  the 
fear  of  random  searches  of  their  homes,  of  ar- 
bitrary arrests,  of  torture,  and  of  detention 
without  trial  by  their  governments.  We  must 
vigorously  protest  this  most  violent  form  of 
p)ersecution. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus  have  been  moved  in  recent 
years  by  the  plight  of  those  Jews  who  have 
been  cruelly  separated  from  their  loved  ones 
because  of  their  country's  harsh  and  discnmi- 
natory  emigration  policies.  At  least  15.000 
Ethiopian  Jews  and  5.000  Jews  from  Yemen 
have  been  barred  from  joining  their  families  in 
Israel.  At  least  3.000  Soviet  Jews  have  been 
denied  permission  to  emigrate.  There  are  now 
20  family  reunification  cases  pending  in  the 
Soviet  Union  involving  48  separate  individuals. 
Jews  who  apply  for  exit  visas  face  incredi- 
ble obstacles  and  severe  penalties.  Nowhere 
is  this  more  evident  than  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  Jews  who  apply  to  leave  the  country 
are  harassed  by  Soviet  agents,  immediately 
lose  their  jobs,  and  are  often  incarcerated  on 
trumped-up  charges. 

In  Syria,  where  Jews  are  forbidden  to  emi- 
grate, there  have  been  reports  of  Jews  who 
have  been  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  having 
attempted  to  leave  the  country. 

This  kind  of  persecution  and  oppression 
must  end.  The  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  of  the  United  Nations  includes 
the  right  of  all  people  to  freely  emigrate  and 
the  right  of  family  reunification.  We  in  the 
United  States  have  an  obligation  to  make  sure 
that  Ethiopia.  Syria.  Yemen,  and  the  Soviet 


Union  adhere  to  the  tenets  expressed  in  this 
document. 

It  is  traditional  to  end  the  Passover  seder 
with  the  words  "next  year  in  Jerusalem." 
Before  the  foundation  of  the  modem  State  of 
Israel,  these  words  expressed  the  hope  that 
all  Jews  would  soon  be  together  in  one  place 
to  live  and  worship  freely.  These  words  con- 
tinue to  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  hope 
for  all  Jews  who  are  oppressed.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal hope  that  this  year  we  can  make  great 
strides  toward  securing  the  freedom  of  Jews 
everywhere. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
free,  democratic  nation,  it  is  often  hard  for  us 
to  comprehend  the  trials  of  those  who  are 
prisoners  of  conscience,  living  with  persecu- 
tion every  day  of  their  lives.  We  as  a  free 
democratic  nation  are  one  of  their  best  hopes 
for  survival,  and  we  must  assist  their  cause. 
Basic  human  rights  are  a  right  that  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  demand  and  deserve.  Soviet 
Jews  also  demand  human  rights,  they  deserve 
human  rights,  but  they  do  not  receive  these 
basic  rights. 

A  Jewish  mother  and  her  child  in  America 
are  no  different  than  a  Jewish  mother  and  her 
child  in  the  Soviet  Union— except  that  the 
latter  are  in  constant  fear  of  their  lives  be- 
cause they  dare  to  practice  wtiat  they  believe. 
We  in  the  United  States  take  for  granted  our 
right  to  exercise  free  speech  and  religion. 
Though  we  are  otten  frustrated  by  our  Gov- 
ernment's service  to  the  American  people,  we 
must  remember  that  the  very  government 
which  sometimes  disillusions  us.  offers  every 
American  citizen  the  right  to  a  private  and  free 
existence.  Likewise,  we  must  realize  that 
Soviet  Jews  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
freedoms  we  are  accorded  by  our  Govern- 
ment—freedoms to  speak,  to  quan^el.  to 
change  our  station  in  life.  We  must  make  sure 
that  Soviet  Jews,  as  well  as  other  prisoners  of 
conscience,  are  afforded  these  same  opportu- 
nities. 

We  should  not  let  the  term  "glasnost"  cloud 
our  vision  and  skew  our  efforts  to  wipe  out 
human  rights  abuses.  We  must  not  wane  in 
our  dogged  determination  to  free  Soviet  Jews 
from  persecution  because  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  created  the  concept  of  glasnost.  We 
must  maintain  our  resolve  and  seize  every  op- 
portunity to  ensure  the  emigration  of  persecut- 
ed refuseniks  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  con- 
science wrill  not  let  us  stop  worthing  toward  this 
end  until  the  Soviet  Government  realizes  that 
their  acts  of  persecution,  not  accepted  by  the 
free  wortd,  must  t>e  altered  to  ensure  that  all 
human  beings,  regardless  of  heritage,  must  be 
free.  Until  this  happens,  glasnost  is  just  an- 
other word  and  persecution  is  just  another  re- 
ality. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  at  this  time  to 
note  the  special  order  called  by  the  Congres- 
sional Human  Rights  Caucus  to  recognize  the 
thousands  of  Jews  around  the  worid  who  con- 
tinue to  be  oppressed  and  denied  their  basic 
religious  rights.  While  certain  events  have 
taken  place  which  provide  some  hope,  the 
persecution  of  Jews  remains  a  global  prob- 
lem. As  Representatives  Tom  Lantos  and 
John  Porter,  cochairman  of  the  caucus, 
noted  in  their  "Dear  Colleague"  of  April  18. 
1989  several  nations  maintain  policies  which 


treat  their  Jewish  populations  as  substandard 
citizens.  Four  nations  in  particular  continue  to 
encourage  and  participate  in  discriminating 
against  Jews. 

Yemeni  Jews'  second-class  status  prevents 
them  from  sharing  many  of  the  privileges  er>- 
joyed  by  their  Muslim  neighbors,  including  the 
right  to  travel,  to  freely  change  residences,  to 
bear  arms,  to  pray  openly  or  to  become  pro- 
fessional or  landowners.  In  Syria,  over  4.000 
Jews  are  refused  emigration  and  treated  as 
second-class  citizens.  They  undergo  constant 
surveillance,  art)itrary  an-ests,  torture,  restrict- 
ed travel  rights,  random  night  searches  of 
their  homes,  and  killings  by  secret  police.  And 
in  Ethiopia,  the  Jewish  population  continues  to 
suffer  from  forced  migration  and  restrictions 
on  religious  rights  and  expression. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  despite  the  general 
movement  toward  economic  and  political 
reform.  Soviet  Jews  continue  to  be  persecut- 
ed as  well.  According  to  Israeli  sources,  there 
are  still  approximately  370,000  Soviet  Jews 
wfio  have  applied  for  exit  visas  and  some  of 
them  are  long-term  refuseniks,  many  of  them 
medical  emergencies.  Soviet  Jews  continue  to 
suffer  from  educational  and  employment  dis- 
advantages that  are  imposed  deliberately  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  Furthermore,  while 
Soviet  authorities  certainly  deserve  some 
credit  for  the  easing  of  restrictions  of  Jewish 
cultural  institutions  in  1988,  it  is  still  unclear 
how  much  autonomy  officially  recognized  insti- 
tutions will  be  allowed  to  exercise. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  on  the  week  of  Pass- 
over, which  is  recognized  as  the  "Festival  of 
Freedom,"  that  we  serve  notice  that  the  con- 
tinued denial  for  many  of  the  Jewish  faith  of 
basic  human  rights,  is  unacceptable.  I  am 
hopeful  that  as  long  as  governments  partici- 
pate or  permit  the  persecution  of  people  for 
their  religious  beliefs,  that  we  will  speak  out 
against  those  nations  and  call  them  to  task  for 
ttiGir  flctions. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  condemning  the  continu- 
ing persecution  of  Jews.  Last  week  was  the 
celebration  of  Passover.  "Festival  of  Free- 
dom" a  week-long  celebration  that  marks  the 
exodus  of  enslaved  and  oppressed  Jews  from 
Egypt.  Yet  today  there  are  still  thousands  of 
Jews  around  the  worid  who  are  still  oppressed 
and  being  denied  basic  religious  rights. 

Jews  continue  to  suffer  in  such  countries  as 
Ethiopia.  Syria.  Yemen,  and  of  course  the 
U.S.S.R.  Such  violation  of  human  rights  as 
forced  family  separations,  denial  of  right  to 
emigrate,  unlawful  arrests  and  detention,  tor- 
tures, illegal  searches  of  homes,  and  desecra- 
tion of  Jewish  properties  are  just  some  of  the 
atrocities  that  these  brave  people  continue  to 
suffer.  Some  of  the  above-mentioned  coun- 
tries would  have  us  to  believe  that  reform  is 
taking  place  and  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
problem  called  Jewish  persecution. 

We  concerned  members  of  the  human  race 
must  remain  ever  vigilant  to  assure  that  gov- 
ernments do  not  establish  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  systematically  vkrtimizing  certain 
groups  of  citizens  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs.  I  call  upon  Mr.  Bush  to  take  the  lead 
in  holding  these  nations  accountable  for  the 
human  rights  violations  of  their  Jewish  citi- 
zens. Several  international  watchdog  agencies 
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have  carefully  and  thoroughly  documented  the 
continuing  plight  of  Jews  around  the  world 
wtx}  are  persecuted  daily.  I  want  to  commer>d 
them  for  ttietr  outstanding  worK.  I  want  to  also 
commend  the  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Caucus  for  sponsorir>g  this  special  order  and 
for  keeptng  tf>e  plight  of  persecuted  Jews  in 
the  public's  eye. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  subject  of  the  special 
order  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lantos]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


and  a  delight  to  support  a  truly  world  class  or- 
chestra. 

It  Is  no  mystery  wfiy  tfie  great  musicians, 
conductors,  and  composers  of  our  time  are  af- 
forded special  recognition:  through  their  art, 
we  may  experience  ttie  exquisite  range  of 
human  emotion  and  touch  heights  of  joyous 
expression  that  language  cannot  capture.  For 
this  fulfillment  and  enrichment  of  our  spirit,  we 
owe  our  deepest  gratitude. 


MUSIC  CENTRE  HONORS  UVING 
MUSICAL  LEGEND 

Mr.  POSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  May 
1,  the  Music  Centre  of  Winnetka  will  be 
awarding  tfie  David  Dushkin  Service  Award  to 
this  year's  horxxees,  Sir  Georg  and  Lady 
Solti.  This  award  is  given  to  those  wtx)  best 
exemplify  tf>e  spint  of  the  founders  of  the 
Music  Centre,  Dorothy  and  David  Dushkin. 

It  IS  a  pleasure  to  )0«n  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Music  Centre  in  honoring  Sir 
Georg  and  Lady  Solti.  While  we  salute  Sir 
Georg  for  two  decades  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice as  music  director  of  tfie  Chicago  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra,  we  recognize  tfiat  time  alone 
cannot  measure  the  legacy  of  excellerKe  he 
leaves  to  the  CSO.  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
tfie  music  world  at  large 

Sir  Georg  has  inspired  leadership  and  ex- 
pertise and  has  earned  tfie  acclaim  of  audi- 
ences througfHXJt  tfie  world.  The  international 
reputation  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  lias 
brought  continued  horxx  to  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago and  our  entire  area  I  know  I  speak  for 
everyone  wtien  I  say  that  it  has  been  a  privi- 
lege to  hear  tfie  CSO  under  Sir  Georg's  baton 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weuxjn)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  James,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoLZ3(AN  of  Missouri,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Staggers)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Taitke 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Staggers)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Slattery  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Daroen. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dymally  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Olin. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Gayoos. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  46  minutes 
a.m.).  under  its  previous  order  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  May 
1.  1989.  at  12  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS. 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weloon)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  COUGHLIM. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mrs.  RouKEMA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BUECHNER. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 
Mr.  Porter. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Amendments  to  various  miscellane- 
ous reports  and  various  consolidated 
reports  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  forwarded 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  concerning 
the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars 
utilized  by  interparliamentary  unions 
and  other  similar  groups  or  delega- 
tions in  connection  with  foreign  travel 
during  calendar  year  1988.  as  well  as 
reports  of  various  House  committees 
concerning  the  foreign  currencies  and 
U.S.  dollars  utilised  by  them  during 
the  first  quarter  of  calendar  year  1989 
in  connection  with  foreign  travel  are 
as  follows: 


AMENDtD  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  Of FICIAl  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1988 


DM 


PtiiiM' 


TrmtiortJliai 


OtlKf  purposts 


TobI 


Cantry 


US 


OIU.S 


Forofn 
currency 


US  Mir 

equnilRil 

or  US 

currency' 


ForRgn 
currency 


US  dollar 

equwilenl 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dolbr 
Forei(n  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

cwrency' 


1/24 


3/K 


9.401 00 9,401.00 


9.401.00 9.401 .00 


A  ■!>  U  &  M*  iqwultiil.  il  U  S  curacy  s  uMd.  oiler  anwnt  ogemM 

SHNY  H  HOY[R.  Mar  9.  1989 

AMENDED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

APR.  1  AND  JUNE  30. 1988 


AfrnH      Dwtun 


Ollier  (Mrpaes 


Total 


Cowliy 


rorei|n 
currency 


US 


or  US 


USdobr 

foreign 

equivalent 

currency 

or  US 

cuireacy' 

Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US  - 

cunvicy' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

cineMy' 


rklVairi 


<  MCvnd  'lv|  ^"^  ^  codri 


4/6 


4/9 


3J48.00 3,24100 


Samuel  G.  Wise 

Committee  total 

■  Per  dkm  constitui 
•  It  (oreign  curiinc) 

AMENDED  REPOR 


Additional  delegation  exp 
Conmittee  total 

>  Per  diem  constiti 
'  It  fORign  current 


AMENDED  REPOR 


'  Per  diem  consti 
» It  foreign  currei 


AMENDED  REPOI 


(at  the  re- 
to  include 


sourl.    Mr. 
House  do 
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AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 
I  APR.  1  AND  JUNE  30, 1988— Continued 


Ph  (Jiem' 


Transimtatioii 


OttKi  puiposes 


Total 


Name  of  men*ef  ot  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
cunency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


U.$  dolar 
Foreign  eqwvalent 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency' 


Samuel  G.  Hat 

Committee  total . 


4/lB 
5/22 


S/10     Austria... 
6/21     Austria. 


3.333.00 3,333.00 

4.42U0 4.421.«0 


\im» 11.002.80 


:  wS^y^s^^'iSSfdc^ar  equ«,lent.  d  US  cun»«y  «  us«l,  «««  an»un.  .^^ 


STENY  H  HOVER,  Mar.  9.  1989. 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  UNITED  STATES-CANADA  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED 
MNitnucu  nci^  2>mim  APR.  1  AND  JUNE  30, 1988 


Date 

CouMnr 

Petdiem- 

Transportation 

OHier  purposes 

Total 

Maim  o(  Member  or  employee 

Arrival      Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

curreiicy' 

US  dollar 

currency         or  US 
currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dolar 

equwalent 

or  ■J.S 

currency* 

32.83  .. 

32J3 

Additional  dalegation  expenses 

rMunittM  total                        



32.83  .. 

32.83 

iK^iliSlsZ'en't'S  TT^  equ^:  «  U.S.  currency  .  us«l,  .nt«  a™un,  expe«led 


DANTE  B  FASCEU.  Apr  19,  1989. 


rs    coN- 

POREIGN 

niscellane- 
nsolidated 
imittee  on 
forwarded 
jonceming 
r.S.  dollars 
iry  unions 
or  delega- 
sign  travel 
as  well  as 
ommittees 
encies  and 
jm  during 
year  1989 
travel  are 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Name  ot  Memtw  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


Samuel  G,  Wise 

Ctmnuttee  total.. 


?/4 


8/S      Austria... 


ircr^"^^" -t«  ™'**"  «»'-^'^ « "s  ^^ « ^- """ '"""'  '"^ 


OtlKr  purposes 


Total 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equwalent 

Foragn 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US. 

currency' 

currency' 

cunency' 

4.359.00 4,35900 


4.359.00 


4,359.00 


STENY  H  HOyER,  Mar  9,  1989. 


»iDED  BETWEEN 


Mar  9.  1989. 
lOED  BETWEEN 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  (XXJPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 


Name  ol  Memlier  or  enpkiine 


Mary  Sue  Hafner 
Beth  Ritdiie 


Committee  total 


Date 


Per  diem< 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dolar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  ddar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dolar 

equvaknt 

or  US 

currency' 


U/U 
U/U 


11/m    US.S.R ''•«5" 


11/20     USSR.. 


1,665.00  . 


l,Gt5.00 
1,6«S.00 


3,330.00 


3J330.00 


:  Wn^'ellS"  Z^'iS  T^  equiva^t;  «  US  curre.^  s  us«l.  enter  amount  e««nd.d. 
'ftiginaly  reported  S1.8S0,  S185  was  returned 


STENY  H.  HOYER,  Mar  9,  1989 
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REPORT  Of  EXPtNOmJRES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  MEXICO-UNITEO  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1988 


J 


OMi 


TrmportJtion 


AnwH      Oepvtin 


Ottwf  purposes 


Total 


Coynhir 


Forei(ii 


US  dolir 

cquMfent 

01  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
curtaKy 


US  (Wlar 

equwaleiit 

or  US 

cwiency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dobr 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency* 


US.  dollai 
Foreign  eqwvalenl 
currency  or  U.S. 

currency' 


E  k  b  Gam  (I 

\mWjK.. 

Obm«Mbi 

Saa 

Saa 


Gairata 


m^ia 


J/4 

J/4 
J/4 
V4 
V5 
3/4 

V4 
J/4 
J/4 
J/4 
V4 
V4 
J/4 
3/4 
J/5 
2/1 


3/7   Umted  Slates.. 


3/7 
3/S 
3/7 
J/6 
V7 

3/« 
3/7 
J/7 
J/$ 
J/7 
3/t 
3/7 
3/6 
3/7 
2/5 


Umted  Stalls... 

UmM  Stam 
Umted  Slalis.1 
Umted  Stales... 


IMMjym. 

UMdSMM.1 

UnMSIalH- 


307.59 .„ 

« 147.17  . 

363.M •ttJO. 

191 50 ...„      «  M7J7  . 

JI5.1.4 ♦Jll.02. 

119.15 „ 

344.04 ♦  M7J7  . 

*  147J7  . 

22169 'JCMO. 

335.25 'JILK. 

2S5.75 •JIl.K. 

105.63 •  147.17  . 

215.75  

23180 ._. •  M7J7  . 

355.95 _ -ail.tt. 

196.90 •I47J7. 

19131  

443.11  •JIUI.. 

443.33 

40.00  *m.\i.. 

316.56 •  147.17  .. 

193.53 —      •  147.17  .. 

469.7J 

40.00 

mn... »3ii«. 

311.24 'JIIJJ.. 


307.59 

ZIZZZZIIZI 602:95 

339.37 

766.16 

119.15 

491.91 

zz™z"zzi:!!! 74o:56 

716.27 

666.77 

253.50 

^ 285.75 

386.47 

736.97 

344.77 

198.31 

761.11 

ZZZZZIZZI!!! 71648 

464.43 

341.40 

ZZZZZZZZ"" 50978 

• 675.30 

69226 

5,423.90 

21.663.55 

1.91781  

3.068  50 32.073.76 

32.07376 43,191.02 


atriaaals. 


■ItoaiPcaiiaBsaid.  ttm  US.  dlbi  tqunaM.  t  U.&  anency  s  used,  cnla  iimint  opemM. 


E  de  la  GARZA.  Chairnian.  Mar  7.  1989 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  SPECIAL  ORGANIZATIONAL  MEETING.  GENEVA,  SWITZERWND  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  MAR.  1  AND  MAR.  12,  1988 


(Me 


Per  dm' 


Transportation 


Name  of  Moeter  or  employee 


Aimal      Departun 


Otiier  purposes 


Total 


Country 


US  dollai 
equivalent 
curnncy         or  US 
currency' 


Foreign 
cwrency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency' 


currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency' 


Cl»yi 


GmvLBt 
laSMmiir 


J/l 
J/t 
J/t 


3/12  Smilnitamt 
3/12  Swtiiftaml 
J/12 


271.00 

642.00 'IIJIOO. 

64200 »2.iJJ.0O. 


2,711.00 
2.775.00 


1.55500 4J72.00  . 


5J27.0O 


'trntm 
'( 


Mpif  andmMk. 
s  and.  aim  US  ' 


Ib«|«  anacy  s  and.  aim  US  doiar  equnaM:  it  U S  currency  s  used,  enler  amount  eipended 


OAUOt  PEPPER.  Ftp  6.  1989 


REPORT  Of  EXPfWXTURES  FOR  OfFOAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  79TH  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  CONFERENCE.  GUATEMALA,  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  8  AND  APR.  17,  1988 


Jack  Broods 

William  Broomlield.... 

de  la  Garza 

Dante  B  Fascell 

Sam  Geidinson  (Clia 

Sam  Git*pns 

Frank  Morton 

John  UF*» 

David  OB  Martin.... 

timottiy  ^nny 

Frederick  S  Upton.. 

Stephen  t  Beny 

KattileenBertelsen.. 

John  I  Brady 

Bartaia  Bums 

Eluadeth  DaousI 


Qaude  Pepper  . 
.  Gearfe  BroM... 


CyrtH  A.  FwdNr .. 


S: 


OHkalaMk- 
locH 


UMI 


EfltnmrpaniHal.  Amr  | 


Oak 


Arrival      Dqiafluit 


4/1 
4/1 

4/12 

4/t 
4/1 
4/1 
4/1 
4/8 
4/1 
4/1 
4/1 


4/17 
4/14 

4/17 

4/17 
4/17 
4/17 
4/17 
4/17 
4/17 
4/17 
4/17 


Counliy 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 


Oltier  purposes 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dotar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


9«.ll  •  1.515.24  . 

147.06 •  792.62  . 

•565.00. 
9I7.J0 •792.62  . 

•2t9.00. 

mm •1.5B.24  . 

I47.K •1.58SJ4  . 

«J0.n »i.5iu4 . 

84706 •1.5I5J4  . 

97739 'LSCM  . 

M7.06 •!  JISJ4  . 

«4«  -     -.. •Iji5.24. 

9«t.2S •ljl«4. 

2.7K.5J 

JJS5.H 

J.JKJI .. 


US  doHai 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


*  794 2,555.99 

*  7.94 1,647.62 

565.00 

1,779.92 

-• 289.00 

*J}4 2.463.06 

•7.94 2,440.24 

•7.94 2,423.91 

•JJ4 2.440.24 

♦7.94 2,570.57 

♦7.94 2,440.24 

•;J4 2,517.36 

*  794 2.559.47 

- 2.712.53 

3455.64 

"iSBjiifzzz:::::  iiJail 


Totil 

rency 

US.  dollar 

equivilait 

Of  US 

amaci' 

;:::: 

-..      2.7I1.0O 
2.775.00 

5J2700 

April  27,  1989 
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^  «  ^mm.  ™  »™.i  ™«.  ™va  ™»;o  ™  »^™l»«™^^  ^b-.  mB  .m  ^  «  .™«3, 


Dite 


Padieni> 


Tratnportatini 


Ottief  pufposts 


Total 


Nanw  ot  Membn  or  empkyte 


Arrival      Departure 


CoiHitiy 


Foreign 
cuntiKy 


US.  Mar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency' 


ForeiKii 
currency 


US  doUar 

US  (Wlar 

US  dollar 

equivaleiit 

Foreign 

equwalenl 

Foreign 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

or  U.S. 

currency 

or  US 

currency' 

currency" 

currency' 

Miscebneous 
Committee  total.. 


950.64  . 


950.64 


16,044.99 18,408.66 2.455.16 36.908.81 


: K rP»^'.n"S  uf  dol*  «.u,va*,..  rt  US  currency  »  used,  «.ter  amount  cpended. 

'  Military  round  trip. 

*  Departure  tax. 

>  Mittary  oneway. 

'Commercial 

Note  —000  transportation  provided  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C  22*. 


CUUlOe  nrm.  Feb  6.  1989 


««.! «  mmms  mmm^mm  mm.  o»  ™  SSfrM^S"™"  ™™'  ™  ""^  '^  "  "™''™™'' 


Dale 


Per  diem* 


Transportation 


Oilier  purposes 


Total 


Name  oi  Member  or  emptoyee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  doUar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


Jack  Brooks 
WiMam  BnomlieM 
delaGarn 
Dante  B  Fascell 

Sam  Geidinson  (Cluinnan) 
SamGilMns 
Frank  Morton 
JohnLaFAe 
David  0.ft  Martm 
Timotliy  ^nny 
Fredencfc  S  Upton 
Stepben  I  Berry 
KatMeen  Bertelsen    . 
MmL.  Brady 
Bartura  Burns 
ENiabetli  Daoust 


Deborah  M  Hickey 
George  M  Ingram .. 


Vk  Wmwi 

R  Spencer  Oliver 
Gardner  Peckliam.. 


5/5 
5/5 
5/5 
5/7 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

2/23 

5/3 

5/5 

2/25 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 

5/5 


5/7 
5/8 
5/8 
5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

5/6 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

2/26 

5/5 

5/8 

2/28 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 

5/8 


United  States... 
United  States... 
Uniled  States... 
United  States... 


United  States....- 

United  States 

United  States 

United  Stales 

United  States 

United  States 

United  States 

Uniled  States.... 

United  States 

United  States. 


United  States... 
United  States.... 
United  States... 

United  States... 
United  States... 
United  States... 
United  States... 
United  Slates... 
United  States... 


Delegation  expenses:  

Official  functions  and  admnistratwe  eipenses.. 


InftgM  and  control  room 
Comniittee  total 


428.25 - 169.69  ... 

589.10 6j2.»  ... 

540.00 «2J8  ••• 

"o" .4^5?: 

540.00 SIJJS  ... 

588.13 l«g  - 

540.00 612.»  -. 

270.00 1M.O  - 

540.00 6}|J|  - 

540.00 62-36  .. 

540.00 6J2JS  .. 

540.00 612J6  .. 

557  44 612J6  - 

540.00 f}2.36  .. 

552.12 612J6.. 

723.04  !S-S  ■ 

'"^' :2i8:: 

540.00 .!l?^- 

640.87  Sl-8- 

622.71  .; 612.»  - 

540.00 6J2J6  . 

581 13 6  2.36 

540.00 612.36 

12  687.16 •  1.150.00 

11,192.17 


597.94 

:; 1,201.46 

1.152J6 

779.67 

"ZZilZZIZI  iiii'» 

757.82 

■" 1,152.36 

439.69 

■      1,152.36 

„     1,152.36 

1,152.36 

1,15236 

1,169  80 

ZH      1.15236 

1,164.48 

■■""■       _ 1,154  04 

■'■■  11.57 1.66961 

■""ZZIIIZI  ~"  ■  IIM^M 

1,071.87 

1.23507 

~Z"      1.15236 

„...  1.19349 

i:i: 1,152.36 

19,913.44 19,913.44 

890.32  890.32 

20«5.33 45,914.66 


iKn ^iHJSJps^enlS  T^  equ«,lenl;  H  US.  currency  »  us«l.  enter  amount  e«>ended 

'  Commercial 

•  Department  of  Delense 


SAM  GUOENSON,  Cbairman,  Mar.  8.  1919. 


„^  „ «».  10.  »m  r«™  ™v.  »-«rLrr  :::rrsr "™  "■  '"^"  """"■ 


Name  of  Member  or  emptayec 


MTillian  F  Cliii«",  * 

Dr  lawsO  ford - 

Bill  Frenzel 

Sam  Gibbons  (Cocbairman) 

Beniamin  Gilman  (CochainMll) . 

Tom  Lantso  (Chairman) 

Donald  J  Pease 

ThonusC  Sawyer 

Widia*  M  Thomas - 

tsteban  I  Torres 

Ehzabeth  Oaoust 

Beth  A.  Ford - 

Robert  T  Huber 

DawnM  lacksai - 


Dale 


Arrival      Departure 


6/24 
6/24 
6/24 
6/24 
6/24 
6/24 
6/24 
6/24 
6/24 
6/24 
6/24 
6/24 
6/24 
6/24 
6/24 


6/27 
6/27 
6/27 
6/27 
6/27 
6/27 
6/27 
6/27 
6/27 
6/27 
6/27 
6/27 
6/27 
6/27 
6/27 


Plrdcm' 


OonbT 


Foreign 
currency 


United  States... 
United  States... 
United  States 
United  Sbtes 
United  States. 
United  States  . 
United  States 
United  States 
United  SUtes  . 
United  States 
United  States. 
United  States. 
United  States.. 
United  States. 
United  States 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


216.00  .. 
219.00  . 
217.00  . 
240.40  . 
224J7. 
216.00. 
218.00  . 
218.00  . 
211.00  . 
223ia. 


113J6. 


216.00. 
216.00. 
216.00  . 
221.13 


Transportation 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


OOier  purposes 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


664.56.. 
664.56  .. 
664.56.. 
664.56  .. 
664.56  . 
664.56 
664.56. 
664.56 
664.56. 

•  Ho'od' 

664.56  . 

664.56 

>  147.50  . 

664.56. 


US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US. 

currency' 


8(0.56 
883  56 
881.56 
904.96 
888.93 
880  56 
882  56 
882  56 
882  56 
88806 
38386 
88056 
880  56 
363.50 
886.39 
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Pirdim> 


Vnol      D^irtin 


Ommt 


us  iMir 
equvileiit 
oinency         of  US 
curmqr' 


Traisportatioii 


USdoto 

Foreifn 

cqunileni 

civroKy 

or  US. 

CWTHKll' 

OttKr  purposes 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equwilenl 

or  US 

currency' 


U.SdoHar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         a  US. 

currency' 


180.56 
8M.S6 


3.436.0* 3,43608 

1,800.00 1,800.00 

2.680.52 2.680  52 


500.06. 


500.07 


'  417.50  . 
9.968.40 


8.416,66 22,428.52 


r  •  Mi  «lar  US.  Mar  awMM.  if  US  currcacy  is  used.  cMei  anouM  ewnM. 


TOM  lANTOS.  Oiairman,  Feb.  27,  1989. 


REPORT  Of  EXPWOmiRtS  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  80TH  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  CONFERENCE,  SOFIA  BULGARIA  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPT.  15  AND  SEPT.  25, 1988 


Dak 

CoMitry 

Pentem' 

Transportatna 

Onier 

purposes 

Total 

NaK  o«  MeMter  or  eMpbyw 

km* 

Di»arturt 

US  dollar 
Foreign        equwalenl 
cunency         or  US 

camncy' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equnaknt 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dolUr 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign        equvalent 
currency         « U.S. 

currency' 

Ita  Clau«el>eHar..             _ 9/15 

9/24 
9/25 
9/24 
9/25 
9/16 

9/24 
9/25 
9/24 
9/25 
9/24 
9/25 
9/24 
9/25 
9/24 
9/25 
9/24 
9/25 
9/16 
9/24 
9/24 
9/25 
9/24 

BaHan. 

1.257.94 

3.S1U3 

9/24 
Hea.  Gaorp  BroM.    .       „ 9/16 

Fraact 

Bripn    

510.96 

1.01400 

510  QA 

iMm 

9/24 
Haa  Gaav  IMkif _ 9/14 

Fnaea 
Nma* 

14890 

148.90 

9/ It 

•ra»5;: 

1,848.98 

720.00 

9/24 
Nea  Bnta                          9/18 

Fraact . 

Ditoia 

-    172.41 

•41J.K .. 



1.74502 

17241 

-       ...                                                     »/?« 

SEr:  

17241 

'LM)i 

3,53406 

2,01520 

k^MMS 

o^.fm. .......          _ V^ 

Flaw 

ft** 

148.90  . 

1.149.00  . 

.    *U1U1~ 

~ 4.69098 

14890 

**■•» 9/16 

J/24 

Fraact __ 

ft*- - 

Fraact.. 

—   - IW.90 

1.15139 

14*90  . 

•«!&«_ 

148.90 

4.66722 

|4g  9g 

-  -    „  .                                                           »/^< 

Ffiaca 

....       1,183.56  . 
14890 

■WISJJ  -. 

4,699.39 

*rtaSWBa|ar 9/14 

Una. 

403.02 

*1.1WW 

14890 

9/16 

wft 

Ff«»....     . 

1.29240 

.— 1.14900 

14890  . 

1292  40 

9/24 

"UIUS  ... 

4.664.83 

14(90 

'QMaa-am 
OMriiaaaB 

Mpili 

;       1.044.00  .. 

— ».i4».«2  .. 

9IA7K 

1,04400 

S.549.42 

btm  p,^  (iiiifci   lmm\m  m 

IU».U  ... 

5.68024 
41966 

2J47JS 

- 10.022.51 

_f9) 

5,6(0.24 

Ommm  M4 _ 

■- 25.02*81 

42.64127   . 



6.099.90  . 

73.777.9* 

'inratacaiaaqisaaatlaalaiUS  dabrequMient  4US  curreacy  s  used.  erMi aMMlipMA 
'■Maryiaaatk*. 

«C iLial. 

•CairaaUAiuar 
•Wtarytriiana/Fraaa 

Nata-OOO  tanpartakaa  pn>«at 


k  31  use  2211 


CUUK  KPPEII.  Fed  6.  1989 


Militaiy  transport 
Hon.  Jack  Brooks 

MHitaiy  transport 
Hon,  Nancy  Petosi 

MUltaiy  transport 
Hon.  Cardiss  Collins 

Military  transport 

Commercial  trans 

Mr  RonLalcii 

Mittaiy  transporl 
Ms  Sharon  Matts 

Mtktaiy  transpor 

Committee  toi 

>  Per  diem  cons 
'  If  tireign  cum 


Nortti  Atlantic  Assen 
room  ctsts,  and  Ic 

Expenses  lor  Iwstint 
ings  m  the  United 

Bntisli-Amencan  Par 
penses,  control  roi 

/UminislratM  expen; 


Hon  Esttban  Tones 
Mark  Coctantiae ... 

Hon  Norman  Slwmi 

Hon  Da«d  Dreier .. 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY.  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV  12  AND  NOV  18 

1988  ' 


UMI 


Otk 

Oatany 

Pk 

«M> 

Transportataa 

OdK 

purposes 

Total 

*Km*}kmtmmmm» 

km* 

Dapaftm 

FofCifR 
Qinmcy 

US  Mk 

MUMllMt 

or  us 
onncy' 

Foreign 
aarancy 

USdoik 

equivalent 

or  US 

carreacy' 

foreign 
currency 

US  Mar 

equnaknt 

or  US 

carreacy' 

USdolUr 
Forevi  equnaknt 
currency         or  U.S. 

cunency' 

m.  naai  J  m,. » 

11/12 

ll/U 

ll/U 
11/22 

S5f::: 

XJHM  . 

mm.. 



■Mary  tMpMci. .. .    _    ........ 

Nk  Stantt*  LMM  .... 

11/12 

11/18 

Canica,  ._...„ 

.      UKjN. 

vmv. 

-   .. 4,4«*J7 

Roberl  Browne 
Mark  Coastantme 
Hon.  W«er  Fauntn 

Nell«Te«ipk 
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Date 


Pwdiem' 


TransporUtnn 


Ottier  purposes 


TotH 


Name  of  Member  or  employw 


Airivil      Departure 


Oountiy 


US  (Mlat 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  MUr 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  (Mlai 
Foreign  equnalenl 
currency  or  US 


\mtti  transportation... 
Hon.  Jack  Brooks 


II/IS 
11/18 


11/22  Hungary 


664.00. 


MHitaiy  transportatiiM 

Hon.  Nancy  FWosi 

MHitaiy  transportation 

Hon.  Caritsi  CoHms 

Military  transportation 

Commercial  transportitiOR .. 
Mr  Ron  lach -• 


11/12 
11/11 

U/ll 


11/18 
11/22 

"ii/ig 

11/22 

li/ig 

11/21 


Germany « 
Hungary 

Germany . 
Hungary... 

Germany.. 


1.206.00  . 
664.00. 


2,H0J7 


4.460J7 


1.206.00. 


IM31 


4.460J7 


664.00. 


1.206.00. 


lamsi . 


4.460J7 


49)00. 


1,272.15  . 
2.027.00  . 


S3311S 


11/12 
11/18 


11/18     Germany.. 
11/22     Hungary... 


1.206.00. 
664.00. 


Militaiy  transportation... 
Ms  Sharon  Matts 


11/12 
11/18 


11/18 
11/22 


Germany.. 
Hungary... 


1.206.00. 
664.00. 


2.H0J7 


4.4(0.37 


Military  transportation.. 
Committee  total 


2,S90J7 


4,4(0J7 


12,924.00 18.841.37 


32,097.37 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  todging  and  meals.  ^     .  .        .^ 

' Ml^n  MTOicy  is  aid  enter  US  dollar  equivatent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


DANTE  B  FASCeiL  Dec  29.  1988. 


mNSOUDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY  AND  BRITISH-AMERICAN  PARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF 
U7Piouui;«icu  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1988 


Dale 


tadKm> 


Transportation 


OHier  purposes 


Total 


Nameol  Member  or  emptoyee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equwalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  iMar 

equivaleni 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dolar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Nortti  Atl«itic  Assembly  delegation  wpenses.  contml  . 

room  ctsts  and  local  transportation 
Expenses  lor  hoslint  Nortli  Atlantic  Assembly  meet-  ., 

ings  m  tlie  Uniled  States 
Bntisb-Amencan  Parliamentaty  Group  delegation  «•  . 

penses,  control  room  costs,  and  tacal  transportation. 
Administrative  expenses - 


23,937.95 

14,239.37 

SIS.S2 

5(5.92 


CMnmittee  total . 


39,549.91 


\7^Z'^r.'^^'^^^'>-'*''°-^^^'^'^''^ 


DANTE  BFASCat 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  BANKING,  FINANCE,  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1 

AND  MAR.  31, 1989 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  Member  or  emptoyee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

US  dolar 

equwalent 

Foreign 

equwalenl 

Foreign 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

or  U.S. 

currency 

a  US 

currency' 

currency' 

currency' 

Hon  Est*an  Torres . 


Mark  CoiBtantine 


Hon  Norman  Shumway 


Hon  Damd  Drear.. 


I  ftowne 


lUiert  I 

Mark  Constantme 

Hon.  W«ef  Faonfroy... 
Ne«eTet«le 


1/6 

1/12 

1/12 

1/lb 

1/15 

1/18 

1/9 

1/11 

1/12 

1/13 

1/13 

1/14 

1/14 

1/lb 

2/11 

2/12 

2/12 

2/16 

2/16 

2/18 

2/18 

2/19 

2/11 

2/12 

2/12 

2/15 

2/15 

2/17 

2/17 

2/19 

3/19 

3/22 

3/19 

3/22 

3/20 

3/22 

3/18 

3/23 

3/23 

3/25 

Pans.  France 

Stockholm.  Sweden .. 
Budapest,  Hungary... 

Lusaka.  Zambia 

Likmgim,  Malawi 

Harare.  Zimbabwe.... 

Lagos,  Nigeria 

Kinshasa.  Zaire.. 


Cape  Town/Johannesburg,  South  Ahici.. 

Harare.  Zimbabwe 

Litongwe,  Malawi 

Kinshasa,  Zaire 

Cape  Town/Johannesburg,  South  Africa.. 

Harare.  Zimbabwe — 

Ukingwe,  Malawi    

Amsterdam.  Netherlands - 

Amsterdam.  Netherlands 

Amsterdam.  Netherlands 

Amsterdam,  Netherlands - 

Pans,  France - 


Committee  hital 


1,350.00 - 

75000 - 

498.00 •4.447.40., 

488,25 

340.00 

131.00 

135.00 M5J(6.34. 

200,00 

800.00 - 

400.00 

200.00 »  14.029.90  . 

200.00 - 

800.00 

400.00 

200.00 »  14.029.90  . 

504  00 *  (51.00  . 

672.00 ♦  7(5.00  . 

336.00 

840.00 

334.00 -  806.00  . 

9,578.25  51.153.54 


U50.00 

7S0JI0 

4.94S.40 

131.0( 
1S.U1J4 
200.00 
(00.00 
4(0.(0 
14.229.90 
200j(0 


400J0 

uznsn 

1.3S6j(( 
1.4S7.(( 
1.1S4J( 

mm 

1.140.00 


60,731.79 


;  K  ^"^ 'SSJ'en'S  Jf  dol^r  equ«al«-t;  «  U  S.  OKrency  »  us«.,  e^ 

'Military 
<  Commercial. 


HENRY  B  G0N2ALE2,  Chairman.  Apr  19,  19(9 
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REPORT  Of  EXPtNOITURES  FOR  OfFICJAl  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMHinEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  WBOR,  U.S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1989 


PlC«M> 


oner  pwposis 


ToW 


CtMitty 


us  dote 

or  US 
anoKy* 


amncy 


US( 
«US 


wrmy 


US  lUlw 

iquivaltnl 

a  US 

currency' 


US.  Mic 


currency 


or  US 
currency' 


Ma«.  SMk 


1/3 


1/7 


4IUI. 


4tt» 


imn 1.54903 

13.» 13.?9 

1,100.12 „ 1562  32 


mt.  mtm  111  Ma  t^malmtt.  i  U  &  carevy  s  a*).  cMct  amwii  upenM 


AUGUSTUS  F  HAWNNS.  Chlirmin.  Apr  24.  1919 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFIOAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMinEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR 

31, 1989 


Pirdmi' 


TrmportaOon 


Other  purposes 


Tom 


CuMtry 


US 


erUJ. 


Foreifn 


US  (Mar 


or  US 


Forafn 

currency 


US  (WUr 

equwilent 

or  US 

currency' 


USdoDar 
Fomgn  equnilent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


6.465.00 


•■to 


ornaqrilMil.  eMai  US  Mar  egawaM.  i  US  cwiency  s  used,  enter  amount  emended 


WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Qiavman.  Apr  4.  19(9 


REPORT  Of  EXPEMNTURES  FOR  OfFKUL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  COMMIHEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR  31 

1989 


OMe 

OMrtry 

Per  den' 

Transportation 

Omer 

purposes 

Total 

Nm  of  taler  or  anvleyee 

wtmI 

Ovartaie 

FdMp 

currency 

USdribr 

Tuf 

currency* 

Fereifn 
currency 

US  dola 

equnahnt 

or  US 

currency' 

Forev 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreipi        equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 

Hm  Si-t**>t 

_ 1/6 

1/12 
1/15 
1/11 

Fran 

1)10000 

1.350.00  . 
75000  . 
491.00.. 

1/12 
I/IS 

4.69500 

7SAnn 

Humw 

— 26.4U.62 

491 00 

MMary  tranportaM 

4.447.40  - 

1  117  in 

Hm  DanaHJ  ^MM 

_ 1/0 

1/12 
1/15 
1/11 

han 

1,10000 

1,350.00 
75000 
490.00  . 

1/12 
1/15 

...       4.69500 

7SAnfl 

II  |i  J 

..     26.4a62 

MMm  ka^aMba 

4.M7,4I. 



„    _     ...       4.44740 
1  iu)m 

Um»    -'-          * 

>/< 

1/12 
1/15 
1/11 

Fran 

1,100.00 

1.35000 
750.00  . 
49100.. 

U50.00  .. 
750.00  .. 
49000 

1/12 
I/IS 

4,tS500 

I^MM 

2t,4M62 

4.447.40  _ 



- 49800 

1117  in 

"^"^                     'i\m 

•"^f 

1^    Mi^M  t^m^ 

t/( 

1/12 
1/15 
1/11 

Flaw     .... 

1.10000 

1  '1U1  nn 

1/12 
1/lS 

4.69500 

7(tflnn 

I^MM 

.     26.4a  62 

i<unn 

"rT\U       tw^^^^J^m 

4.447.41.. 

tin. 

33.00.. 
2J0IJ0 



4.447.40 

1.413J3 

1,03300 

fradi  Ptrir 

_ J/l 

1/12 
1/15 

f'WBt 

1 10000 

1.350.00 
1.00O.00  . 

23300 

1/12 

SmM 

626000 

|-|-  g|^ 

Cmnr  '•••^— 

1/7 

1/12 
1/13 

'•wei 

^400  00 

900.00 
11900 

233.00 

)U3.. 

936.J3 

l/U 

'  731 00 

^•j_____l  jf^tm 

2i3I.OO.. 

.„    2^00 

ft— IHtMl* 

13J3I.00  . 

22,473.26  .. 



'lla 


leaiaqrai 


rU.&i 


dUS 


DAN  ROSTENKOWSN.  Oiamnan 


UMI 


EXECUTIVE  CX>MMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1064.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center 
for  Deaf -Blind  Youths  and  Adults  [HKNC] 
for  the  1988  program  year,  pursuant  to  29 


U.S.C.  1903(b>(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1085.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "Issues  in  Medicaid  Estate 
Recoveries."  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1396a 
note:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Officer.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1988,  pursuant  to  5 


U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1067.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Commission's  report  on  its  activities 
under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  1988.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5521KJ);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Solicitor.  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  on  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  during  the  calendar  year 


I  27,  1989 

MAR.  31,  1989 

Tea 

us.  dabr 
wpi  6QuniAiil 
mcy         n  US 

cwiBicy' 


1,549.03 
13.» 
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1S62  32 


,  tc  24,  \m 
N.  1  AND  MAR. 


Tom 


U.Si 


my 


rUS. 


72J0O 
907  00 
721.00 
907  00 
721.00 
907  00 
MO  00 
1.060.00 


6.46S0O 


I.  Aft  4.  1919. 

;  AND  MAR.  31, 


ToU 


USdoto 
api  iquKiM 
mcy         Of  US 

cwrtncy" 


I.3S0.00 

750  OO 

49100 

4,447  40 

1.35000 

75000 

49100 

4,44740 

1.3M.00 

75000 

49t.00 

4.447.40 

1.350  00 

75000 

49800 

4.44740 

1.41313 

1.03300 

2.30900 

93883 

18900 

2,239.00 


42,272.40 


fSM,  aunmii 


on  Oovem- 

xty.  Postal 
a  copy  of 
s  activities 
inshine  Act 
suant  to  S 
on  Govem- 

icltor.  U.S. 
nsmitting  a 
'Yeedom  of 
endar  year 


1988.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1069.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  In  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1071.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  DUbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  paymente  In  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  tc  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1073.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notification  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess 
royalty  payments  In  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to 
43  U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1073.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Con- 
vention Act  of  1975  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1990.  1991.  and  1992. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1074.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  to  collect  fees  for  certain 
Coast  Guard  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1075.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel. 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  regarding  alle- 
gations of  waste  and  mismanagement  at  the 
Defense  Reutillzatlon  and  Marketing  Office. 
Alameda.  CA,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1206(b)(5)(A);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1076.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
U  S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  allega- 
tions of  violations  of  law  and  regulation  and 
a  gross  waste  of  funds  at  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Washington.  DC,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  1206(b)(5)(A);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


leave;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  101-28,  Pt. 
II).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service.  H.R.  770.  A 
biU  to  entitle  employees  to  family  leave  in 
certain  cases  Involving  a  birth,  an  adoption, 
or  a  serious  health  condition  and  to  tempo- 
rary medical  leave  In  certain  cases  involvmg 
a  serious  health  condition,  with  adequate 
protection  of  the  employees'  employment 
and  benefit  rights,  and  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  study  ways  of  providing  salary  re- 
placement for  employees  who  take  any  such 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Apnl  26,  1989] 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 

H.R.  2109.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  additional  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
plementation in  the  District  of  Columbia  of 
a  community-oriented  policing  system,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

[Submitted  April  27,  1989] 
By  Mr.  ATKINS  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 

DREWS,    Mr.    BODCHER,    MtS.    BOXER, 

Mr.     Fauwtroy,     Mr.     Fazio,     Mr. 
Frost,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  and  Mr.  Staggers): 
H.R.  2137.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  make  grants  to  assist  In 
the  establishment  and  Improvement  of  pro- 
grams In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
In  the  United  States  to  use  volunteers  and 
to  establish  a  national  center  for  leadership 
in  school  volunteer  and  partnership  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  2138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  employer  sanctions  to  long- 
shore work;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.    Mr.    Montgomery,    Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Neal  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
WoLPE.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mrs. 
Martin   of   Illinois.   Mr.    Costeixo. 
Mr.     Walgren.     Mr.     Durbin.     Mr. 
DoROAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Bil- 
BRAY.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Whitta- 
KER.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.   Kostmayer. 
Mr.    Bustamante,    Mr.    Green,    Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.   Hughes, 
Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  Eckart): 
H.R.  2139.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  closure 
and  realignment  of  U.S.  mUitary  Installa- 
tions outside  the  United  SUtes;  jointly,  to 
the   Committees   on   Armed   Services   and 

By    Mr.    SWIFT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Tauke,   Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.   Oxley, 
Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
Mr.    Barton    of    Texas,    and    Mr. 
Hyde): 
H.R.  2140.  A  bill  to  bring  new  and  innova- 
tive   consumer   services    to    the    American 
public  by  allowing  the  telephone  operating 
companies  and  their  affiliates  to  provide  in- 
formation services  and  to  manufacture  tele- 
communications  equipment   and   customer 
premises  equipment;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. _ 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  2141.  A  biU  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  pro- 
viders and  practitioners  with  a  right  to  re- 
consideration of  a  payment  denial  by  a  peer 


review  organization  before  the  organization 
notifies  the  medicare  beneficiary  of  the 
denial;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Fawell,  and  Mr.  Roe): 
H.R.  2142.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
Federal  budget  cycle,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  JAMES: 
H.R.  2143.  A  bin  to  amend  section  207  of 
title   18.  United  States  Code,   to  prohibit 
Members  of  Congress  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  any  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment from  attempting  to  influence  the  U.S. 
Government  or  from  representing  or  advis- 
ing a  foreign  entity  for  a  proscribed  period 
after  such  officer  or  employee  leaves  Gov- 
ernment service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  JONTZ: 
H.R.  2144.  A  bill  to  Improve  forest  man- 
agement In  urban  areas  and  other  communi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   LANTOS   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Plorida.  and  Mr.  Bereuter): 
H.R.  2145.  A  bill  to  prohibit  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  Its  af- 
filiated organizations  If  full  membership  as 
a  state  Is  granted  to  any  organization  or 
group  that  does  not  have  the  International- 
ly recognized  attributes  of  statehood;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LIPINSKI: 
H.R.  2146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of,  and  the  deduction  of  contri- 
butions to,  education  savings  accounts  and, 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  loss  In  Feder- 
al revenues  by  reason  of  such  accounts,  to 
restrict  the  deduction  for  home  mortgage 
Interest;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2147.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of.  and  the  deduction  of  contri- 
butions to.  housing  savings  accounts  and.  In 
order  to  compensate  for  the  loss  In  Federal 
revenues  by  reason  of  such  accounts,  to  re- 
strict the  deduction  for  home  mortgage  In- 
terest; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  UPINSKI  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
COLUNS.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.    Lagomarsino.    Mr.    Frost.    Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  DakoU,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.    McDermott.    and    Mr.    Fogli- 
etta): 
H.R.  2148.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  credit 
against  tax  for  employers  who  provide  on- 
site   day-care  facilities  for   dependents  of 
their  employees,  and  to  restrict  the  credit 
for  dependent  care  services  to  taxpayers 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  $50,000  or 
less;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.R.  2149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  relat- 
ing to  asbestos  In  the  Nation's  schools  by 
extending  for  1  year  the  deadline  for  local 
educational    agencies    to    submit    asbestos 
management  plans  to  State  Governors  and 
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to  begin  implementation  of  thooe  plans:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OUN: 
H.R.  2150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Head  Start 
Act  to  restore  and  expand  Head  Start  serv- 
ices to  more  eligible  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PACKARD: 
HJt.  3151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  establish  a  schedule 
for  the  installation  in  certain  civil  aircraft 
of  the  collision  avoidance  system  known  as 
TCAS-II.  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tetion. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas): 
H.R.  2152.  A  bill  to  relnvigorate  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  in  science  and  technology;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (by  request): 
HJl.  2153.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment,  and  demonstration   for   fiscal   years 
I  1990  and  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Science, 
'  Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  SCHAEFER: 
HJi.  2154.  A  bill  to  require  that  total  out- 
lays in  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  not  exceed  103 
percent  of  fiscal  year  1989  outlays,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  re- 
store for  individuals  the  preference  for  cap- 
ital gains,  and  to  use  the  revenue  from  such 
restoration  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  2155.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
the  Government  by  promoting  excellence  in 
Government  management  and  by  reducing 
improper  political  pressures  on  career  civil 
servants;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  2156.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  plastic  container  into  interstate 
commerce  that  does  not  contain  a  marking 
that  identifies  the  type  of  plastic  resin  used 
to  produce  the  container,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
HJl.    2157.    A    bill    to    amend    section 
934(eK2)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
define  burglary;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  him- 
self,     Mr.      AifDKRSON.      and      Mr. 
Wbldoii): 
H.R.  2158.  A  biU  to  provide  better  mari- 
time safety  for  Prince  William  Sound,  AK, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FASCEIO.  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BROOMnxLO)  (both  by  request): 
H.R.  2159.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.  Con.  Res.   104.  Concurrent  resolution 
congratulating   the   Council   of   Europe  on 
the  40th  anniversary  of  its  founding;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Rob.  BCr.  Coim.  Mrs.  Kkmnkllt.  Mr. 


Fish,  Mr.  Daroeh,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Torri- 
cxLLi.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Cour- 
TER,  Mr.  RiTTER,  and  Mr.  Gallo): 
H.  Con.  Res.   105.  Concurrent  resolution 
requiring   the   establishment   of   a   special 
joint  committee  of  Congress  to  coordinate 
the  investigations  of  the  individual  commit- 
tees of  Congress  into  the  bombing  of  Pan 
American  flight  number  103;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.  Res.   142.  Resolution  electing  certain 
Members  of  the  House  to  certain  standing 
committees:  considered  and  agreed  to. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
75.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, relative  to  the  report  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Base  Closure  and  Realignment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILI^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California  introduced  a 
biU  (H.R.  2160)  for  the  relief  of  David  C. 
Punk;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  496:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  567:  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Der- 
rick, and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  586:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  600:  Mr.  Dellitms. 

H.R.  746:  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Carper.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Michel,  and  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia. 

H.R.  927:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York  and 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

H.R.  930:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Pal- 
lone.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Tor- 
RiCELLi.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr. 
Plorio. 

H.R.  1028:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Costello, 
Mr.  HORTON,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1134:  Mr.  Visclosky. 

H.R.  1170:  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia. 

H.R.  1190:  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  1199:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Walsh,  and 
Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  1393:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia  and  Mr. 

MiNCTA. 

H.R.  1499:  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr. 
Savage,  and  Mr.  Boehlkrt. 

H.R.  1510:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
McNulty,  Mr.  Bilbray.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Caroin.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi.  Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.  Foclietta,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 


Wheat,  Mr.  Esry,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  1583:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Donald  E. 
LuKCNS.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Lightpoot.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Florio  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  1710:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Upton,  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner,  Mr.  Gunderson.  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. 

H.R.  1931:  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana. 

H.R.  1955:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Engel.   Mr.    Donald   E.   Lukens,   and   Mr. 

HORTON. 

H.R.  2044:  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mr.  Atkins. 
H.R.  2075:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Parker,  Mrs. 
Collins,  and  Mr.  Gaydos. 

H.R.  2098:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Sund«uist, 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 
HJ.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Fazio. 
H.J.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Hansen.  Mrs.  Roukema. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  BuNNiNG,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Hetley,  and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.J.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  KoLTER.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  McDaoe.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Rose,  and 
Mr.  WOLP. 

H.J.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  McHugh. 
and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.J.  Res.  209:  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 

Mrazek,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 

Solomon,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 

DoRNAN  of  California.   Mrs.   Collins.  Mr. 

HoRTON,   Mr.   Kennedy.   Mr.   Hughes,   Ms. 

Kaptur,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Brown 

of  California.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 

New  Jersey.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 

VoLKMER,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 

Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Hatcher. 

and  Mr.  Darden. 

H.  Con.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Towns  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.  Con.  Res.  3:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  91:  Mr.  Espy  and  Mr.  Herger. 

H.  Con.  Res.  102:  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Archer, 

Mr.  Fascell.  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  DeWine, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Leland,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Smith,  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 

H.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Owens  of  UUh,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Applecate.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Ackerman.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois. 
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HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1989 
Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  students  of  Jackson  Ele- 
mentary School  of  the  district  I  represent  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT. 

This  year,  Jackson  Elementary  received  nu- 
merous awards,  including  the  Presidential  Use 
Environment  Award  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  for  their  outstanding  efforts  to 
clean  up  an  abandoned  toxic-waste  site  near 
their  school. 

The  following  article  from  Siena  magazine 
describes  the  determined  effort  these  stu- 
dents made  so  that  the  environment  in  which 
they  live  is  cleaner  and  safer 

The  Children's  Cleanup  Crusade 
(By  Barbara  A.  Lewis) 
Black  doU  representing  potentially  haz- 
ardous waste  sites  were  sprinkled  across  the 
map  of  Salt  Lake  City.  One  of  the  sites,  the 
children  discovered,  was  just  three  blocks 
from  our  school. 

"That  old  barrel  yard?"  11-year-old 
Maxine  asked,  shocked  at  how  close  the  site 
was  to  us.  "Kids  climb  aU  over  those  bar- 
rels." 

"I  bet  there  su-e  at  least  a  thousand  bar- 
rels in  one  pUe,"  added  Chris.  He  grabl)ed  a 
marking  pen  and  circled  the  spot. 

The  exercise  was  the  beginning  of  a  spring 
course  on  ground  water  that  I  had  planned 
for  the  academically  talented  sixth  graders 
at  Jackson  Elementary,  where  I  teach  spe- 
cial classes  of  fourth  through  sixth  graders. 
I  had  no  idea  then  that  I  was  unleashing  a 
tiger. 

As  it  turned  out,  Chris  had  underestimat- 
ed: The  site  held  50,000  barrels  that  at  one 
time  had  contained  everything  from  molas- 
ses to  hazardous  chemicals.  Now,  after  a  re- 
cycling business  had  stockpiled  them  for 
more  than  40  years,  many  were  rusted  and 
corroded. 

■Who  could  we  ask  to  find  out  whether 
our  water  supply  has  been  contaminated?"  I 
asked  the  children. 

"The  health  department,"  Heather  sug- 
gested, commanding  the  attention  of  the 
other  chUdren  despite  her  soft  voice. 

As  the  sixth  graders'  enthusiasm  grew, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  graders  in  my  classes 
also  became  interested.  I  made  preliminary 
phone  calls  to  alert  officials  that  the  stu- 
denU  would  be  caUing  and  to  ask  what  they 
might  do  to  help.  "There's  nothing  children 
can  do."  one  sUte  Department  of  Health 
spokesperson  told  me.  "They'U  be  in  high 
school  l)efore  they  see  any  results."  Later, 
when  the  children  themselves  called  the  of- 
ficials, they  were  shooed  away  like  pesky 
flies.  ^     ^  ^ 

Undaunted,  the  students  conducted  a 
door-to-door  survey  of  their  industrial 
neighborhood,  informing  residents  about 
the  dangers  of  hazardous  waste  and  search- 


ing for  wells  from  which  health  officials 
could  take  water  samples.  In  a  four-block 
area  that  included  several  abandoned 
houses  and  warehouses  with  wooden  planks 
slapped  haphazardously  over  jagged  window 
glass,  the  children  discovered  only  a  few 
wells— all  cemented  over— and  a  largely  in- 
different response  to  their  information  cam- 
paign. Their  efforts  that  day  appeared  to  be 
futile.  The  children  had.  however,  attracted 
a  following  of  television  and  newspaper  re- 
porters who  were  intrigued  that  youngsters 
had  ventured  into  an  area  where  adults 
were  generally  apathetic. 

Before  returning  to  school,  we  paused  out- 
side the  barrel-site  fence.  Covering  three 
blocks,  the  steel  mountain  of  drums  ob- 
structed the  children's  view  of  a  community 
sports  arena,  the  Mormon  Temple,  and  the 
Wasatch  Mountains  in  the  distance. 

"Look,"  Maxine  said,  pointing.  'Some  of 
the  barrels  are  orange  and  yucky." 
"Rusted,"  Chris  said. 
"And  some  have  big  holes." 
"Corroded,"  Chris  corrected. 
'Look  at  all  the  orange  colors  in  the  dirt," 
Heather  said.  "And  black,  too.  I  wonder  if 
anything  leaked  out  of  the  barrels." 

Maxine  bent  down.  "The  fence  has  lots  of 
holes  in  it,"  she  said.  "Bet  I  could  climb 
through  one." 

The  protective  fence  sagged  in  spots  like 
stretched-out  potbellies.  In  a  later  survey  of 
the  school's  studenU,  32  children  would 
admit  to  having  played  on  the  barrels. 

"I've  seen  bums  build  fires  in  those  bar- 
rels," one  child  said  now. 

"Chemicals  in  the  bottoms  could  cause  an 
explosion,"  another  added. 

Kory's  brown  eyes  popped.  "And  blow  up 
the  whole  school." 
"Don't  exaggerate,"  Chris  scoffed. 
While  we  were  at  the  site,  we  decided  to 
stop  at  the  barrel  yard's  office.  A  worker 
who  answered  the  children's  knock  denied 
that  there  were  any  problems  at  the  site.  A 
newspaper  reporter  who  had  remained  with 
us  questioned  the  man  and  was  told  that  no 
chemicals  from  the  drums  had  leaked  onto 
the  soil;  furthermore,  the  owner  had  never 
accepted  barrels  that  had  more  than  an 
inch  of  residue  in  the  bottom.  The  owner 
had  spent  more  than  $50,000  in  the  past  few 
years  to  meet  regulations  set  by  the  Envi- 
ronmenUl  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  the 
worker  insisted. 

The  children  were  not  convinced.  "What 
happened  to  the  ground  before  we  had 
those  laws?"  Heather  asked  when  we  were 
back  in  the  classroom.  To  learn  more,  they 
began  reading  articles  on  hazardous  waste 
in  such  magazines  as  the  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine,  Newsweek,  and  National 
Wildlife.  I  obtained  more  Information  from 
a  periodical-clipping  service  and  distributed 
it  to  the  children,  who  then  wrote  papers  on 
related  topics.  I  invited  an  environmental 
consultant,  health  officials,  and  Salt  Lake 
City's  emergency  hazardous-waste-cleanup 
team  to  lecture  in  class.  One  health  official 
told  us  that  even  a  single  inch  of  chemical 
residue  in  the  barrels  could  leak  into 
groundwater  and  contaminate  it. 

With  newly  developed  expertise,  the  chil- 
dren brainstormed  solutions  to  the  problem. 
One  child  called  the  EPA's  national  hot  line 
to  ask  for  assistance;  others  wrote  to  the 


agency's  regional  office  in  Denver;  another 
called  the  Utah  Power  and  Light  Company, 
owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  barrel  yard 
was  located. 

The  children's  first  major  success  was 
gaining  the  support  of  Mayor  Palmer  De- 
Paulis  during  a  visit  to  his  office.  Their  rec- 
ommendation: Remove  the  dnuns  and  test 
the  soil  and  water  for  contamination.  De- 
Paulis.  a  former  teacher,  promised  to  work 
toward  cleaning  up  the  site  within  18 
months. 

In  a  few  weeks,  changes  began  at  the 
barrel  site.  Utah  Power  and  Light  refused  to 
allow  the  owner  of  the  barrel  yard  to  renew 
his  lease  on  the  land;  he  retired  and  sold  the 
business  to  a  California-based  barrel-recy- 
cling operation.  DePaulis  pressured  the  new 
owner  to  move  the  barrels  to  another  loca- 
tion, while  media  coverage  increased  aware- 
ness of  social  responsibility  within  the  com- 
munity. 

Removal  of  the  barrels  began  immediate- 
ly. At  a  cost  of  a  dollar  a  barrel,  the  new 
owner  would  remove  more  than  37,000  reus- 
able drums  during  the  next  year,  sending 
most  of  them  to  its  California  plant.  The 
former  owner  would  pay  to  remove  the  dis- 
integrating remains  of  nonusable  barrels 
and  to  send  toxic  materials  to  a  hazardous- 
waste  disposal  facility. 

At  the  same  time,  a  local  television  station 
aired  the  draft  findings  of  an  EPA  audit  of 
the  state  health  department's  Division  of 
Environmental  Health  (DEH).  The  EPA  ac- 
cused health  officials  of  failing  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  to  clean  up  at  least 
seven  of  Utah's  toxic-waste  sites.  The  barrel 
yard,  which  had  previously  received  little  at- 
tention, was  on  that  list. 

In  early  June  1987,  just  a  few  months 
after  the  children  had  t>egim  their  cam- 
paign, researchers  from  the  Denver  EPA 
office  came  to  Utah  to  collect  soil  and  water 
samples  at  the  barrel  site,  taking  operation 
of  the  investigation  away  from  local  health 
officials.  Ken  Alkema,  DEH  director,  said 
the  change  was  intended  to  even  out  work- 
loads and  h£id  nothing  to  do  with  the  draft 
audit— but  whatever  the  reason,  analysis 
had  begun  at  last. 

Many  of  the  children  were  attending  their 
sixth-grade  graduation  party  the  day  the 
EPA  started  work,  but  they  chose  to  leave  it 
so  they  could  watch  as  the  water  and  soil 
samples  were  collected.  Clad  in  pressed 
pants  and  lace-edged  skirts  rather  than 
their  usual  baggy  T-shirts  and  torn  jeans, 
they  looked  like  aliens  among  the  corroded 
barrels  and  tainted  soil.  They  would  have 
the  test  results  by  fall,  EPA  officials  prom- 
ised. 

The  children  twirled  and  danced,  two  girls 
catching  the  breeze  in  their  puffed-out 
skirts.  "Kids  can  make  a  difference,"  they 
began  saying— kids  from  Jackson,  which  has 
the  lowest  Income  per  capita  and  one  of  the 
largest  minority  populations  in  the  Salt 
Lake  City  School  District. 

But  their  pride  faded  when  they  learned 
that  the  original  owner  of  the  barrel  yard 
had  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  was  in  in- 
tensive care.  One  of  his  workers  said  the 
recent  pollution  dispute  had  aggravated  a 
preexisting  heart  ailment. 


•  This    -buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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"Don't  you  know  that  this  man  has  con- 
tributed thousands  of  dollars  to  the  local 
children's  hospital.  Little  League  teams,  and 
other  charities?"  the  worker  asked  me. 
"Why  are  the  children  investigating  his 
plant?  We're  not  contaminating  anything. 
By  recycling  barrels,  we're  cleaning  up  the 
environment."  Confused.  I  pondered  wheth- 
er I  should  have  allowed  the  children  to 
enter  such  a  controversial  arena. 

The  question  didn't  need  answering  Imme- 
diately: because  the  project  slowed  for 
summer  recess.  Still,  the  children  called  me 
at  home  to  tell  me  what  was  going  on  at  the 
site.  Leaning  on  the  walkway  fence  outside 
the  barrel  yard,  they  watched  as  the  dnmis 
were  removed,  carried  away  by  train  or  by 
truck,  and  the  pile  shrank. 

In  the  meantime.  I  received  two  phone 
calls  from  an  individual  who  threatened 
that  parents  would  take  legal  action  against 
the  school  if  the  children  remained  in- 
volved. I  suspected  the  calls  were  a  ruse  to 
scare  me— parents  had  submitted  permission 
slips  for  every  excursion— and  I  questioned 
each  parent  to  confirm  my  theory.  All  were 
highly  supportive  and  eager  to  have  their 
children  participate.  Our  principal.  Pete 
Callegos,  encouraged  us  to  forge  ahead,  and 
the  school  district  promised  legal  help  if  we 
needed  it. 

When  the  children  returned  to  school  in 
the  fall,  I  expected  their  enthusiasm  to 
have  waned,  but  they  immediately  proved 
me  wrong.  I  had  told  last  year's  sixth  grad- 
ers that  I  would  call  them  in  September  so 
they  could  remain  involved  if  they  chose  to. 
Now  I  invited  them  back  to  brainstorm  addi- 
tional strategies  with  the  new  sixth  grad- 
ers—and when  I  drove  to  the  junior  high  to 
pick  them  up,  expecting  only  a  few  to  be 
waiting.  10  of  the  original  14  piled  into  my 
compact  car. 

I  covered  the  chalkboard  with  their  ideas: 
Write  to  the  Denver  EPA  to  check  for  test 
results:  contact  local  health  officials:  call 
the  mayor,  the  power  company,  the  new 
owner  of  the  barrel  yard.  Removal  of  the 
barrels  had  slowed  down,  so  the  children 
suggested  applying  more  pressure.  Do  more 
research,  they  said. 

Some  of  the  children  were  concerned 
about  the  ailing  barrel-yard  owner.  Was  it 
their  fault  that  he  was  In  the  hospital?  Did 
winning  always  mean  that  someone  else  had 
to  lose?  We  learned  that  the  former  owner 
was  in  stable  condition.  "Who  else  has 
rights  that  need  to  be  protected?"  I  asked. 

"The  barrel-yard  owner."  Chris  said. 
"What's  going  to  happen  to  small-business 
owners  like  him.  who  can't  afford  to  clean 
up  their  messes?  They  could  lose  their  busi- 
nesses, and  then  only  the  big  guys  would 
■till  be  around." 

"But  we  have  a  right  to  know  what's  in 
that  dirt."  Heather  insisted.  "We're  living 
by  it."  The  other  children  agreed. 

"Then  who  should  be  responsible  for 
cleaning  up  hazardous  waste?"  I  asked. 

"Maybe  the  health  department."  a  child 


"But  a  health  department  spokesperson 
bad  already  told  us  that  the  agency,  under- 
funded and  understaffed,  had  no  money  for 
cleaning  up  the  waste. 

"Ijet's  earn  some  money  to  help  everyone, 
like  small  businesses  and  people  like  us." 
one  child  suggested. 

"And  give  it  to  the  health  department." 
another  suided. 

"Let's  clean  up  all  the  hazardous  waste  in 
the  state!"  Kory  suggested,  jumping  up  and 
knocking  a  stack  of  magazines  to  the  floor. 

"Get  real,"  Chris  sneered.  "That  would 
OMt  too  much." 
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"If  you're  serious  about  helping,  how 
could  you  raise  money?"  I  asked. 

After  deciding  to  hold  a  white-elephant 
sale,  the  children  gathered  used  items  from 
home  and  collected  new  products  from  12 
local  merchants.  They  raised  $468.22— not  a 
hefty  sum.  but  enough  to  clean  up  one 
square  foot  of  a  mound  of  toxic  mess. 
Heather,  always  the  philosopher,  remained 
optimistic.  "Big  things  can  happen  in  small 
steps."  she  said.  "Like  climbing  mountains." 

By  Christmas  the  long-awaited  EPA  test 
results  were  announced  publicly.  Heather 
tore  down  the  hall,  waving  a  large  manlla 
envelope.  "The  health  department  just 
brought  this  to  the  office  and  asked  for 
me!"  Her  cheeks  glowed. 

We  flipped  through  the  pages  together. 
The  report  indicated  that  harmful  chemi- 
cals, solvents,  coal  tars,  pesticides,  and 
heavy  metals  had  contaminated  the  soil  and 
groundwater.  It  listed  such  substances  as 
benzene,  toluene,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper.  A 
health  official  visited  our  class  to  help  us 
understand  the  results. 

The  EPA.  which  was  now  investigating 
the  surrounding  neighborhood  to  determine 
how  far  the  contamination  had  spread, 
promised  additional  test  results  within  a 
year.  After  that,  a  Utah  health  official  told 
me.  the  site  would  probably  go  onto  the 
EPA's  Utah  Priorities  List  of  areas  slated 
for  cleanup. 

By  last  April  all  50.000  barrels  had  been 
removed,  and  the  EPA  began  pressuring  the 
yards  new  owner  to  build  a  fence  that 
would  effectively  keep  out  transients  and 
children.  Already  my  students  had  warned 
the  entire  school  to  stay  away. 

Meanwhile,  the  children  had  received  invi- 
tations to  speak  before  a  number  of  organi- 
zations. They  gave  presentations  about 
their  project  to  the  Women's  State  Legisla- 
tive Council,  the  Women's  Garden  Club, 
and  the  Utah  Education  Association. 

Their  next  step  was  to  mail  out  550  letters 
to  industries,  environmental  groups,  and 
service  organizations  to  seek  additional 
funds  for  cleanup,  which  they  could  add  to 
their  own  $468.22.  We  received  stacks  of 
congratulatory  letters  and  checks.  Only  two 
negative  letters  (from  industries)  arrived, 
and  we  got  one  discouraging  phone  call.  No 
further  threats  were  made. 

Altogether  the  children  raised  more  than 
$2,200  in  cash  and  another  $500  in  promised 
services.  They  were  disappointed  to  learn, 
however,  that  they  could  not  legally  con- 
tribute the  money  to  the  state  and  have  its 
use  monitored.  They  didn't  want  their 
money  wasted  in  court  battles:  they  wanted 
it  to  go  directly  toward  cleanup  of  some  site. 

Having  read  about  the  national  Super- 
fund,  which  helps  clean  up  abandoned 
toxic-waste  sites,  one  child  suggested  a  law 
that  would  create  a  similar  state  fund  to 
which  anyone  could  contribute.  Utah  had 
no  such  fund  and  ranked  45th  among  the 
states  for  developing  environmental  pro- 
grams according  to  "The  State  of  the 
States. "  a  1987  study  published  by  the  Fund 
for  Renewable  Energy  and  the  Environ- 
ment. 

Each  fifth  and  sixth  grader  involved  with 
the  project  wrote  legislation,  and  the  chil- 
dren combined  the  best  points.  The  result 
was  a  draft  bill  to  set  up  a  state  contribu- 
tory Superf  und  that  would  not  require  state 
tax  revenues.  Utah  House  Reps.  Olene 
Walker  (R)  and  Ted  Lewis  (D)  cosponsored 
the  chUdren's  bill. 

April,  a  fifth  grader,  then  contacted  Rex 
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Black  (D),  who  agreed  to  sponsor  H.B.  199 
in  the  state  Senate.  The  children  lobbied  In 
person,  handing  out  fliers  with  red-crayon 
trim.  Sitting  on  plush  couches,  they  tried  to 
look  sedate  in  the  regal  surroundings  of 
Utah's  capitol  building.  They  crossed  their 
legs  and  folded  their  hands— but  within  two 
minutes  they  were  bouncing  on  their  cush- 
ions. Then  they  rushed  to  the  window.  In 
the  distance  they  could  see  the  barrel  site 
where  their  odyssey  had  begun  almost  a 
year  ago. 

The  children  were  clearly  enjoying  them- 
selves, but  they  were  also  aware  that  this 
was  serious  business:  They  had  to  reach 
each  member  of  the  Utah  House  and 
Senate.  Back  at  Jackson  Elementary,  they 
tied  up  the  phones  for  two  days  as  they 
called  each  legislator.  Later  five  children  ad- 
dressed the  Utah  Senate  and  five  others 
spoke  before  a  House  committee. 

"Please  vote  for  House  Bill  199,"  Heather 
said  into  the  microphone  as  she  stood 
before  the  House  committee.  "It  will  benefit 
everyone,  and  it  will  cost  the  state  nothing. " 

They  received  a  standing  ovation. 

As  the  final  votes  were  tallied,  the  chil- 
dren sat  quietly  counting  in  the  Senate  gal- 
lery. House  Bill  199.  a  state  contributory  Su- 
perfund.  passed  without  a  single  dissenting 
vote.  Not  allowed  to  applaud  in  this  formal 
setting,  the  children  grinned,  mouths  open 
in  silent  cheers,  arms  waving  wildly. 

"No  one  has  more  effectively  lobbied  us 
than  these  young  kids,"  Sen.  Darrell  Ren- 
strom  said  before  the  Senate,  "and  they 
didn't  even  have  to  buy  us  dinner." 

"These  children  did  something  we 
couldn't  do  because  "superfund'  is  such  a  po- 
litical issue."  Brent  Bradford,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Solid  and  Hazardous  Waste, 
told  the  Women's  State  Legislative  Council. 
"No  one  thought  to  tell  the  children  they 
couldn't  succeed.  They  got  people  who 
wouldn't  even  speak  to  us  to  talk  to  them 
and  even  to  donate.  .  .  .  They've  raised  the 
level  of  awareness  of  the  whole  valley  to 
hazardous-waste  issues." 

Since  then  the  children  have  received 
awards  of  appreciation  from  Mayor  DePau- 
lis.  the  E>epartment  of  Health,  and  UUh 
Gov.  Norman  Bangerter.  They  also  won  the 
National  Community  Problem  Solving 
Award  in  education,  and  the  President's  Eii- 
vironmental  Youth  Award.  On  May  27. 
1988.  U.S.  Sen.  Orrin  G.  Hatch  (R-UUh) 
commended  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Last  fall,  a  year  and  a  half  after  they 
began  their  project,  the  children  applied  for 
a  Waste  Minimization  and  Recycling  Grant, 
attaching  it  to  a  Department  of  Health  pro- 
posal, which  could  Increase  their  $2,200  to 
$22,000  with  a  10-to-l  match  from  the  EPA. 
The  health  department's  proposal  was  for  a 
match  to  implement  a  program  for  reducing 
waste  at  its  source  and  for  encouraging  recy- 
cling. In  addition,  legislators  are  considering 
appropriating  sizable  funds  in  their  next 
legislative  session  for  cleanup  of  toxic  waste. 

What  next?  That  depends  on  the  children. 
Currently  they  are  selling  popcorn  to  raise 
money  to  buy  and  plant  18  trees  on  some 
barren  street  islands  near  their  school. 

Already  they  have  proven  that  kids  can 
solve  problems,  as  Heather  says,  "one  small 
step  at  a  time."  If  they  can  climb  moun- 
tains, one  would  hope  adults  can  too. 
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SAtiUTE  TO  MAESTRO  HUGO 
RINALDI 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OP  CALIFORKIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27.  1989 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  salute 
Maestro  Hugo  Rinaldi,  music  director  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Marin  Symphony  Youth  Orches- 
tra, on  his  retirement  after  35  years  of  out- 
standing work  with  thousands  of  Marin  Coun- 
ty's young  musicians. 

Maestro  Rinaldi  is  concluding  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  teacher,  conductor  and 
composer.  A  professor  of  music  at  Dominican 
Ctoltege  in  San  Rafael.  Maestro  Rinaldi  also 
served  as  music  director  for  Ma- n  Opera  Co., 
and  conducted  "Nutcracker"  performances  of 
the  Marin  Civk:  Ballet  in  addition  to  fulfilling 
numerous  professional  engagements  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

In  1953  he  established  the  Marin  Symphony 
Youth  Orchestra,  an  award-winning  40-piece 
orchestra,  and  in  1970  Orchestra  Piccolo,  a 
smaller  chamber  group,  the  first  nonprofes- 
sional orchestra  to  play  at  the  Festival  of  Two 
Worids  in  Spoleto,  Italy. 

These  two  orchestras  present  several  con- 
certs a  year,  reaching  an  extensive  young  au- 
dience at  the  Family  Concert  Series  with  pops 
music,  musicals,  chamber  music,  and  sympho- 
ny programs. 

For  his  work  with  young,  talented  musictans 
and  for  bringing  their  music  to  thousands  of 
Marin  County  youngsters,  the  entire  Marin 
community  extends  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  Maestro  Hugo  Rinaldi. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RAOUL  WALLEN- 
BERG IN  OUR  NATIONS  CAP- 
ITAL 


IM 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALirORNIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1989 


Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago 
with  ttie  cosponsorship  of  70  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress— which  I  am  delight- 
ed to  report  has  since  grown  to  more  than 
100—1  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
240.  legislation  to  establish  an  appropriate 
moriument  or  garden  as  a  tribute  to  Raoul 
Wallenberg  on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  in  the  last 
Congress,  but  consideration  of  that  resolution 
was  not  completed  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journed last  fall.  Under  the  leadership  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio.  Ms. 
Oakar.  however,  hearings  were  held  which 
clearty  established  the  broad-based  and  en- 
thusiastic support  for  the  establishment  of  a 
monument  to  honor  this  hero  of  the  Holo- 
caust 

What  dkj  he  do?  Why  should  we  honor  him 
by  establishing  physical  tribute  in  his  honor  in 
our  Nation's  Capital?  Raoul  Wallenberg  went 
to  Hungary  in  1944  at  the  height  of  the  Nazi 
terror  and  interposed  his  unarmed  body  be- 
tween the  massive  Nazi  war  machine  and  the 
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persecuted,  defenseless  thousands.  When  he 
arrived  in  Budapest,  the  Jews  of  the  country- 
side had  already  been  taken  to  Auschwitz 
where  most  perished.  But  it  was  his  presence 
in  the  city  of  Budapest  which  delayed  the 
transport  trains  long  enough  so  that  some 
100.000  people  from  that  city  survived  the 
Holocaust.  My  wife  Annette  and  I  were  two  of 
those  who  survived  through  his  efforts.  It  is  on 
behalf  of  these  100.000,  and  on  our  children's 
behalf  and  on  our  grandchildren's  behalf  that 
we  establish  this  tribute  to  say  "Thank  you. 
Raoul." 

In  constructing  this  monument,  this  tribute, 
we  are  honoring  more  than  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg—we are  honoring  the  ideas  which  his  life 
and  work  exemplifies.  He  taught  us  two 
things.  He  taught  us  that  a  single  individual 
committed  to  an  idea  can  achieve  miracles, 
and  Raoul  taught  us  that  human  rights  are  in- 
divisible; that  it  is  not  enough  just  to  be  con- 
cerned with  our  own  human  rights.  As  Catho- 
lk:s  or  Protestants  or  Jews  or  Swedes  or 
Americans  or  whites  or  blacks,  the  only  rele- 
vant concern  for  human  rights  that  deserves 
respect  is  the  concern  that  transcends  religion 
and  race  and  color  and  creed  and  national 
origin.  He  did  not  go  to  Budapest  in  1944  to 
save  Lutheran  Swedes.  He  went  there  to  save 
Hungarian  Jews,  with  whom  he  had  nothing  in 
common,  except  his  common  humanity. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  not  only  fought  evil,  but 
he  also  fought  indifference,  and  indifference  is 
the  twin  of  evil.  Those  who  kill  are  murderers, 
but  those  who  stand  by  and  do  nothing  in  the 
face  of  murder  share  a  complicity  in  crime. 
Those  who  are  terrorists  and  kill  are  criminals, 
but  those  who  shelter  and  expedite  tenorism 
are  in  complicity  with  the  crime.  Raoul's  mes- 
sage was  clear  and  loud.  We  had  to  fight  evil, 
but  we  also  had  to  fight  indifference  with 
equal  energy  and  determination. 

It  is  not  accident  that  the  two  men  honored 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with 
honorary  American  citizenship— Sir  Winston 
Churchill  and  Wallenberg— represented  the 
two  great  ideals  of  our  society:  Churchill,  the 
champion  of  freedom,  and  Wallenberg,  the 
champion  of  human  rights.  I  suspect,  as  time 
goes  on.  the  scope,  the  heroism,  and  the 
depth  of  these  two  giants  will  increasingly 
penetrate  the  globe  for  generations  to  come. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  that  the  legislation 
which  we  have  introduced  waives  one  provi- 
sion of  the  Commemorative  Works  Act,  which 
governs  the  placing  of  monuments  or  tributes 
on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  its  environs.  The  Commemorative  Worths 
Act  specifies  that  "a  work  commemorating  an 
individual  *  *  *  shall  not  be  permitted  *  *  * 
until  at  least  25  years  after  the  death  of  the 
individual."  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
ensure  that  any  individual  so  honored  have 
"lasting  historical  significance"  and  that  deci- 
sions to  erect  a  monument  or  tribute  not  be 
influenced  by  short-term  notoriety. 

Our  legislation  waives  this  provision.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  is  t>eyond  doubt  that  the 
activities  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  have  met  the 
intention  of  this  legislation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Wallenberg  has  "lasting  historic  signifi- 
cance." Raoul  Wallenberg's  activities  were 
carried  out  in  1944,  some  45  years  ago,  and 
Raoul  has  not  been  free  from  Soviet  prisons 
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since  that  time.  Clearty  they  have  a  "lasting 
historic  significance." 

Does  Raoul  Wallenberg  live?  Yes,  I  believe 
he  lives,  and  our  work  must  go  on  so  that  he 
may  be  free  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  I 
say  this  despite  the  fact  that  for  30  years 
Soviet  authorities,  including  the  Soviet  Prime 
Minister  Nikolai  I.  Ryzhkov  eariier  this  year, 
have  insisted  that  Wallenberg  died  in  1947. 
My  colleagues  and  I  have  written  repeatedly 
to  Soviet  authorities  requesting  that  the  Wal- 
lenberg case  be  resolved  and  that  Raoul  be 
granted  his  freedom. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  several  of  our  col- 
leagues and  I  requested  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Sweden  reopen  the  Wallenberg  case 
with  Soviet  President  Gorbachev  with  the 
utmost  urgency  and  with  a  new  message. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Wallenberg  issue 
was  viewed  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  confron- 
tational issue.  Those  days  are  over.  The  crimi- 
nals who  arrested  people,  incarcerated 
people,  who  kept  them  prisoners  for  decades, 
are  gone.  Mr.  Gorbachev  was  a  child  when 
Raoul  Wallenberg  was  an^ested  on  January 
17.  1945.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  man  who 
really  understands,  and  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  he  will  understand  the  great  importance 
of  bringing  glasnost  with  Wallenberg. 

Wallenberg  lives— and  will  always  live.  In 
another  sense,  he  is  more  alive  than  any  of 
us.  He  is  more  alive  than  any  of  us  because 
of  v»hat  he  has  done.  He  not  only  saved  lives, 
but  he  has  touched  the  lives  of  all  who  can 
understand  the  story  of  his  heroism  and  dedi- 
cation. So,  he  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  Raoul  Wallenberg  em- 
barked on  his  dangerous  and  daring  missksn 
at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Government,  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  we  honor  him  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol.  It  is  the  inspiratk>n  of  his  self- 
less humanity  that  led  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  him  honorary  U.S.  citi- 
zenship. It  is  in  recognition  of  Wallenberg's 
selfless  devotion  to  human  rights  and  his 
struggle  against  tyranny  that  we  seek  to  horror 
him  with  an  appropriate  tiibute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  long  after  all  of  us  here  in  this 
historic  Chamber  are  gone,  Raoul  Wallenberg 
v^ll  live  on.  He  will  be  alive  as  long  as  there  is 
a  single  decent  human  being  on  Earth  who 
understands  Raoul's  beseeching  that  we  are 
our  brothers'  and  our  sisters'  keeper. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FIVE  GREAT 
HEAVYWEIGHT  CHAMPIONS  OP 
OUR  TIMES 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1989 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  special  event  which  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  1.  1989  at  the  J.W.  Marri- 
ott Hotel  in  Century  City.  CA.  Appropriately  re- 
ferred to  as.  "The  Main  Event  of  the  Century," 
the  dinner  was  held  to  honor  five  renown 
heavyweight  champions  of  the  worid;  Muham- 
mad Ali,  George  Foreman,  Joe  Frazier,  Larry 
Holmes,  and  Ken  Norton.  The  theme  for  the 
evening  was  "Champions  Forever, "  signifying 
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the  enduring  success  and  fame  of  these  five 
sports  figures. 

A  controversial  sports  figure,  Muhammad  Ali 
is  regarded  by  many  autfvxities  as  the  great- 
est heavywetght  champton  of  all  time.  As  a 
teenager,  he  won  the  National  Gofden  Gloves, 
the  1960  Ofympk;  Gold  Medal,  and  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  championships.  Shortly 
after  he  entered  professiorul  tK>xing.  and  de- 
feated Sonny  Liston  in  1964  to  become  the 
world's  heavyweight  champton.  His  famous 
quote,  "I'm  the  greatest,"  became  as  well 
krx>wn  as  Lyndon  Johr^son's  "My  fellow  Amer- 
icarts." 

Earty  in  his  career  Muhammad  predicted. 
"I'm  going  to  upset  the  world. "  At  the  time, 
hardly  anyone  believed  him,  but  in  more  ways 
than  one  his  prediction  came  true.  He  went  on 
to  make  his  own  distinctive  mark  on  the  histo- 
ry of  boxing  and  t>ecame  one  of  the  world's 
best-krx}wn  athletes. 

Now  high  on  the  conf>et>ack  trail,  George 
Foreman  has  gor>e  from  being  ttie  heavy- 
weight boxing  champ  of  tt>e  wodd  to  t)econv 
Ing  a  preactier  and  now  also  returned  to  the 
ring.  The  power  purKfiing  tighter  from  Hous- 
ton stunned  the  boxing  world  in  1 968  by  cap- 
turing the  Olympic  Gold  Medal  in  the  heavy- 
weight division  in  MexkX)  City.  As  a  pro,  hie 
won  his  first  37  fights  and  then  proceeded  to 
Jamaica  wtiere  he  destroyed  Smokin'  Joe  Fra- 
zier  in  2  rounds  to  capture  tt>e  Wodd  Heavy- 
weight Championship. 

Foreman  heW  tfie  title  from  January  1973  to 
October  1974.  He  retired  from  ttie  game  in 
March  1977. 

About  a  year  ago.  Foreman,  now  39,  said, 
"I  woke  up  one  day  and  decided  to  return  to 
boxing."  He  still  has  ttie  body  of  a  27  year 
old,"  says  chief  trainer  Charlie  Shipes. 

With  hts  sights  set  once  again  on  tfie  wodd 
heavyweight  title.  Ctiampions  Forever" 
wisties  George  Foreman  a  knockout  success 
on  his  road  back  to  tt>e  top. 

"Smokin'  Joe"  Frazier  was  tfie  first  Amen- 
can  heavyweight  to  win  a  Gold  Medal  at  tf^ 
Tokyo  Games  in  1964  He  made  his  profes- 
sional debut  on  August  16.  1965.  and  scored 
a  first  round  KO  over  Woody  Goss.  During  the 
next  years,  Frazier  won  11  straight  bouts,  all 
by  krK>ckouts  and  all  in  6  rourxte  or  less.  On 
September  21,  1966,  Oscar  Bonavena  lasted 
10  rounds  against  Joe,  but  Frazier  won  ttie 
deciskxi.  He  remained  undefeated  in  seven 
more  fights  and  on  March  4,  1968,  knocked 
out  Buster  Mattvs  to  gain  tf>e  Workj  Heavy- 
weight Chiampiortship.  Wfien  Muhiammad  Ah 
returned  to  ttw  ring  after  a  txief  hiatus, 
"Smoking"  Joe"  rriet  Ali  on  March  8.  1971.  in 
Madnon  Square  Garden  and  earned  a  hard- 
won  15  round  decision.  Frazier  kept  ttie  title 
until  January  22,  1973,  wtten  he  k>st  to 
George  Foreman  in  Kingston.  Jamaica. 

After  leaving  the  ring,  Joe  became  very 
active  training  and  giving  career  gukjance  to 
aspmng  young  professionals  in  tfie  Philadel- 
phia area.  With  his  sons,  he  actively  njns  and 
trairts  in  his  gym  daily,  wtule  at  tfie  same  time 
managing  a  family  business. 

Larry  Holmes  is  a  true  cfiampion — powerful, 
talented  and  driven  to  excellence.  His  7-year 
reign  as  tfie  world  heavyweight  boxing  cfiamp 
established  Nm  as  one  of  ttie  greatest  fighters 
in  boxing  history.  In  1968,  he  began  to  box, 
establishing  an  amateur  record  of  19  and  3. 
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Tuming  pro  in  1973,  he  earned  $63  for  his 
first  fight.  From  these  humble  beginnings, 
Larry  went  on  to  win  ttie  heavyweight  title 
from  Ken  Norton,  at  the  age  of  29  in  a  bout 
considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  best  title 
fights  of  all  time.  With  the  exception  of  Joe 
Louis,  Larry  hekj  that  title  longer  than  any 
otfier  champk>n.  Eight  years  and  48  consecu- 
tive vkrtories  later,  fie  lost  the  crown  in  a  con- 
troversial decisk>n  to  Michael  Spinks.  Since 
retiring  from  boxing,  Larry  has  won  high  praise 
and  many  fionors  to  combat  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse. 

Ken  Norton  t)egan  his  tx}xing  career  in  tfie 
Marine  Corps  while  stationed  in  San  Diego. 
Standing  6  feet  3  incfies,  and  weighing  210, 
he  has  all  the  makings  of  a  world  fieavyweight 
champion.  Turning  professional  in  1967,  he 
had  his  first  bout  with  Muhammad  Ali  in  1973 
where  he  gained  a  12  point  verdict  over  12 
rounds.  His  last  match  with  Ali  was  in  1976. 
and  in  1981  he  left  the  ring  to  become  an 
actor. 

He  appeared  in  such  films  as  "Mandingo" 
and  '"Drum,"  and  in  such  television  shows  as 
"Knight  RkJer"  and  "Oceans  of  Fire."  He  re- 
cently opened  a  14,000  square  feet  fitness 
center  in  Lake  Forest,  CA.  whk:h  currently  oc- 
cupies a  great  deal  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  five  heavyweights  have 
displayed  a  combinatksn  of  skill,  grace,  stami- 
na, ring  smarts,  and  charisma,  in  as  well  as 
outside  of  the  boxing  nng.  Each  has  brought 
much  enjoyment  to  t>oxing  fans  for  many 
years  and  has  served  as  role  models  for  many 
of  today's  young  fighters.  For  many,  these 
fighters  represent  a  standard  of  excellence 
which  will  remain  in  place  for  our  future  gen- 
eratk}ns  of  t>oxers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  METHODIA 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  27,  1989 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  tfie  most  recognized  and 
inspiring  figures  of  Lansford,  PA.  The  person  I 
am  speaking  of  is  Sister  Metfiodia,  a  nun  in 
the  Most  Sacred  Heart  Order,  who  has  long 
tieen  a  revered  and  well-respected  memtier  of 
the  Lansford  community  Sister  Methodia  will 
celebrate  her  1 00th  birthday  on  May  1 0,  1 989. 
Dunng  her  100  years.  Sister  Methodia  has 
played  an  important  role  in  spreading  God's 
word  and  administenng  her  faith  to  tfie  people 
of  Lansford.  For  59  years.  Sister  Methodia 
taught  the  first  grade  at  St.  Mk:hael's  Parochi- 
al Scfiool  in  Lansford,  wtiere  she  provided 
tfiousands  of  students  with  their  first  learning 
experience  and  held  special  classes  on  Satur- 
days to  teach  immigrant  children  the  English 
language.  She  retired  from  teaching  at  the 
age  of  83. 

When  not  teaching.  Sister  Methodia  often 
spent  her  bme  in  ttie  anthracite  pits  in  and 
around  Lansford  wtiere  she  counseled  tfie 
coal  miners  and  prayed  for  their  well-being. 
The  miners  became  so  endeared  with  Sister 
Metfiodia  tfiat  they  made  her  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Pantfier  Valley  Deep  Coal 
Miners  Qub. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  remarkable  woman  has 
touched  the  lives  of  many.  Her  life  has  been 
devoted  to  spreading  God's  love  and  enrich- 
ing the  lives  of  others.  We  are  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  been  blessed  with  her  talents, 
commitment,  and  caring  disposition  for  these 
many  years  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  Sister 
Methodia  be  recognized  for  the  contributions 
she  made  to  Lansford,  PA,  and  its  residents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  stand  before  you  today  to  say  thank 
you  and  happy  birthday  to  Sister  Methodia. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MACK  HENDERSON 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  27,  1989 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name  Mack 
Henderson  has  been  synonymous  with  com- 
munity servrce  in  Cobb  County,  GA,  since  he 
first  became  head  of  Southern  Bell's  regional 
telephone  operations  there  in  1976.  Actually, 
he  was  canying  on  in  the  tradition  he  had  es- 
tablished earlier  in  other  parts  of  metro  Atlan- 
ta while  heading  another  division  of  that  utility. 

Mack  retired  recently,  after  almost  37  years 
of  service  to  Southern  Bell  and  its  customers. 
I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  outline  for  my  col- 
leagues the  pivotal  role  Mack  has  played  in 
our  community's  civil  life  during  these  years, 
and  to  thank  him  publicly  for  giving  unselfishly 
of  so  much  of  his  time  in  the  interest  of  his 
friends  and  neight)ors. 

The  list  of  Mack's  civic  endeavors  is, 
indeed,  a  long  one:  Cobb  Citizen  of  the  Year 
in  1985;  presklent  of  the  Cobb  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1984;  president  of  the  Cobb 
County  Emergency  Aid  Associatkin  in  1981 
and  1982.  He  also  is  a  past  chairman  of  nu- 
merous organizations,  including  the  Kennesaw 
College  Fund  Foundation  and  the  road  and 
highways  task  force  of  the  Cotjb  chamber.  He 
is  a  past  president  and  board  member  of  the 
Cobb  County  United  Way,  and  also  has  been 
active  in  the  Metro  Atlanta  United  Way. 

Indeed,  Mack  Henderson  has  established  a 
reputation  tor  being  both  a  skilled  and  effec- 
tive manager  of  a  major  business  operation, 
and  an  enthusiastic  and  energetic  participant 
In  efforts  to  better  his  community. 

All  of  us  in  Cobb  County  are  indebted  to 
Mack  for  his  many  years  of  public  servrce.  I 
would  like  for  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
wishing  Mack  and  his  wife  Jean  well  as  he 
begins  his  retirement.  And,  I  hope  he  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  role  in  the  civic  activities  of 
Cobb  County— because  skills,  experience  and 
enthusiasm  such  as  we  find  in  Mack  Hender- 
son are  vital  to  the  making  of  a  better  life  for 
all  our  citizens. 


LET'S  TEAR  OFF  THEIR  HOODS 


HON.  JIM  SUTTERY 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1989 
Mr.    SLATTERY.    Mr.    Speaker,    Newsweek 
magazine    recently    published    an    insightful 
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essay  by  former  Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  Indi- 
ana. In  his  comments.  Senator  Bayh  takes 
dead  aim  at  the  source  of  violent,  racially  mo- 
tivated incidents  that  has  been  occurring  with 
painful  regularity  across  this  country.  This 
essay  raises  several  timely  points  that  should 
be  considered  by  policymakers  and  opinion 
leaders  everywhere.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Let's  Tear  Oft  Their  Hoods 
(By  Birch  Bayh) 
When  the  voters  of  Metairie  elected  David 
Duke  to  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  they 
sent  a  shock  wave  across  the  country.  News- 
papers everywhere  carried  front-page  stories 
expressing  disbelief  that  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  White  People  and  former  imperial 
wizard  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  could  actually 
win  an  election.  It  was  almost  as  if  the  re- 
turns from  the  81st  District  of  Louisiana 
had  resurrected  the  Klan,  like  Lazarus, 
from  the  dead.  To  those  who  are  startled  to 
hear  that  the  KKK  is  alive  and  well,  one 
can  only  ask.  Where  Have  You  Been? 

Have  no  doubt  about  it.  The  Klan— which 
lynched  helpless  black  Americans,  murdered 
civil-rights  workers,  burned  its  crosses  and 
spread  its  divisive  venom  of  prejudice  across 
the  land— has  not  disappeared.  It  continues 
to  hawk  its  poison  to  anyone  who  will  listen. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  Klan  today  has 
t>een  joined  by  other  harbingers  of  hate 
such  as  the  Skinheads,  the  Aryan  Nations. 
Posse  Comltatus.  The  Covenant,  the  Sword, 
and  the  Arm  of  the  Lord.  White  Aryan  Re- 
sistance (WAR)  and  the  strident  right-wing 
political  cult  of  Lyndon  LaRouche.  Al- 
though the  legal  ties  which  bind  these 
seemingly  disparate  groups  together  may  be 
somewhat  tenuous,  similarities  are  undeni- 
able. Bigotry  and  prejudice  based  on  reli- 
gion, race,  ethnicity  and  sexual  orientation 
as  well  as  transgressions  upon  basic  consti- 
tutional rights  guaranteed  all  Americans 
permeate  the  spectrum  of  todays  right-wing 
extremism.  And  this  philosophy  of  hate  Is 
having  an  Impact  In  community  after  com- 
munity across  the  country. 

During  the  last  five  years,  the  National 
Institute  Against  Prejudice  and  Violence,  a 
nonprofit  watchdog  group,  has  catalogued 
these  hate-filled  acts,  provided  counsel  to 
communities  confronted  with  such  activities 
and  tried  to  Inform  a  complacent  public  of 
the  evil  which  lurks  In  all  too  many  neigh- 
borhoods. A  collection  of  these  isolated  inci- 
dents, when  viewed  from  a  national  perspec- 
tive, presents  a  truly  alarming  picture: 

Rldgedale.  Mo.— SUte  trooper  slain  by  a 
member  of  The  Order  extremists. 

San  Francisco.  Calif.— Community  Holo- 
caust Memorial  desecrated. 

Bull  Shoals  Lake,  Ark.- Officials  uncover 
huge  military  cache  at  camp  of  Covenant. 
Sword,  Arm  of  the  Lord. 

Reno.  Nev.— Black  man  allegedly  shot  to 
death  by  two  adolescent  Skinhead  support- 
ers. 

Beverly,  Mass.— Swastikas  and  Nazi  slo- 
gans scrawled  on  Temple  B'nal  Abraham. 

Houston.  Texas— "Death  to  Arabs"  spray- 
painted  on  Islamic  mosque;  attempted  burn- 
ing of  cars. 

Coeur  d'Alene.  Idaho— White  suprema- 
ctets  bomb  a  federal  buUdlng,  a  business  and 
a  home.  ,     . 

SimUar  Incidents  have  occurred  In  hun- 
dreds of  other  communities  across  America. 
Last  year  the  Anti-Defamation  League  re- 
ported a  41  percent  increase  in  acts  of  anti- 
Semitic  harassment,  threats  and  assaults 
over  1A87.  The  New  York  City  PoUce  De- 
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partment  recorded  550  Incidents  motivated 
by  race,  religion,  ethnic  background  or 
sexual  orlenUtlon  In  1988.  a  100  percent  In- 
crease in  two  years. 

These  senseless  acts  are  not  the  dying  ves- 
tiges of  discrimination  perpetrated  by  older 
Americans.  Many  of  the  Skinheads  are  not 
old  enough  to  vote.  Duke  himself  Is  still  in 
his  30s— hardly  a  graybeard.  Surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  Institute  disclose  that  similar 
acts  of  prejudice  are  occurring  on  the  na- 
tion's campuses.  Over  20  percent  of  all  mi- 
nority students  Interviewed  reported  being 
harassed  on  at  least  one  occasion;  many  re- 
ported multiple  experiences.  Incidents  were 
reported  on  174  different  campuses.  Among 
them:  the  dorm  room  of  five  Asian  women 
students  was  broken  Into  and  vandalized 
with  the  letters  KKK  painted  on  their  door 
(Macalester  College);  the  words  "Death 
Nigger"  were  carved  on  the  office  door  of  a 
counselor  (Purdue  University);  an  antia- 
partheid  shanty  was  doused  with  gasoline 
and  set  on  fire  while  two  students  sat  Inside 
(Johns  Hopkins  University);  arson  destroyed 
a  black  fraternity  house  (University  of  Mis- 
sissippi). 

Some  of  those  incidents  are  the  result  of 
hostile,  organized  group  activity,  and  some 
result  from  the  latent  bigotry  which  lies  in 
the  souls  of  all  too  many  human  beings.  Un- 
fortunately, there  has  tjeen  perilously  little 
leadership  at  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment urging  Americans  to  follow  a  higher 
road,  to  think  more  noble  thoughts.  Regard- 
less of  the  motivating  factors  Involved,  the 
number  of  these  incidents  of  violence  and 
prejudice  continues  to  Increase  throughout 
the  country.  This  Is  a  record  of  shame. 

Perhaps  some  good  can  come  from  the 
Duke  election  If  we  stop  treating  David 
Duke  as  an  Isolated  example,  an  aberration 
of  our  political  process.  Let  us  recognize 
that  Duke  Is  one  of  a  large  and  growing 
number  of  Americans  who  espouse  preju- 
dice and  bigotry  and  who.  If  left  uncontest- 
ed, win  divide  and  destroy  our  nation.  The 
David  Dukes  of  America  do  not  live  only  in 
Louisiana.  They  exist  in  every  region  of  our 
republic. 

Let  us  use  the  Duke  election  as  a  catalyst 
to  stimulate  vigilance  from  each  of  us.  Let 
each  of  us  vow  to  stand  up  and  speak  out 
against  those  purveyors  of  hate  and  preju- 
dice. Let  us  expose  these  right-wing  haters 
as  traitors  to  the  American  cause.  Let  us 
tear  off  their  hoods,  eradicate  their  brother- 
hoods and  leave  them  naked  In  the  light  of 
day.  Then  must  Americans  insist  that  they, 
together  with  their  thoughts  and  values,  be 
sent  to  the  alley  with  the  rest  of  the  gar- 
bage, rather  than  to  the  sUte  legislature  as 
heroes. 


PORTLAND  RECOGNIZED  FOR 
HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27.  1989 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Portland,  OR, 
historic  preservation  efforts  have  long  been  a 
source  of  pride  for  me  and  for  thousarKJs  of 
Oregonians  who  cherish  our  history  and  herit- 
age. That's  why  I  was  delighted  to  see  Port- 
land's remarkable  preservation  successes  and 
our  downtown  revival  highlighted  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Historic  Preservation.  People  such  as 
my  friends  Bill  and  Sam  Naito  in  particular  de- 
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serve  applause  for  their  contributions  to  this 
effort.  They  and  others  have  proven  that  his- 
toric preservation  and  economic  development 
can  go  hand  in  hand,  making  cities  such  as 
Portland  a  t>etter  place  to  live  and  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  Historic  Preserva- 
tion's profile  of  Portland  be  inserted  into  the 
Record,  and  I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues 
and  fellow  Oegonians. 

Ou)  Meets  New  in  Portland— Cast-Ihon 
AND  Terra  Cotta  F^nd  a  Welcome  Home 
IN  This  Clean-Scrubbed  Modern  City 

(By  Suzie  Boss) 
E^rery  June  the  good  citizens  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  rally  for  a  blowout,  dedicated  to  the 
rose.  For  three  weeks  of  parades,  air  shows, 
car  races,  and,  of  course,  flower  shows,  Port- 
land celebrates  Its  heritage  as  the  City  of 
Roses  and  home  of  the  nation's  oldest  rose 
society. 

The  scope  of  the  spectacle  amazes  visi- 
tors—almost as  much  as  the  seemingly  in- 
terminable rain.  But  then,  Portland  offers 
many  reasons  for  surprise. 

For  preservationists,  perhaps,  none  tops 
this:  Against  a  modem  skyline  of  chrome 
and  glass,  this  clean-scrubl>ed  city  of  foun- 
tains and  tidy  parks  houses  the  largest  col- 
lection of  19th-century  cast-iron  buildings 
outside  of  SoHo  In  Manhattan.  Throughout 
the  downtown,  restored  cast-iron  commer- 
cial palaces  and  elegant,  tum-of-the  century 
terra-cotta  buildings  coexist  with  gleaming 
office  towers  and  other  symbols  of  recent 
growth. 

Portland  abounds  in  such  pleasing  con- 
trasts of  old  and  new.  WhUe  the  evolution 
of  the  mix  may  have  been  serendipity,  resi- 
dents now  embrace  It  as  key  to  their  city's 
vitality. 

"Preservation,"  says  Judith  Rees,  project 
coordinator  for  the  Portland  Development 
Commission,  "has  turned  out  to  l>e  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  our  city's  revitallzatlon.  People 
say  they  like  downtown  because  it  has  new 
buildings  and  old  ones.  The  combination 
gives  us  a  special  sense  of  place." 

For  a  city  that  stumbled  late  onto  Its  his- 
torical appeal,  Portland  has  lost  no  time 
catching  up.  Compared  to  other  cities  its 
size  (just  over  400.000  population),  it  con- 
sistently ranks  high  In  rehab  spending. 
State  and  city  Incentives,  say  Rees,  are  part 
of  the  reason.  Since  1976  Oregon  has  given 
15-year  assessment  freezes  to  rehabbers  of 
National  Register  properties;  Portland  has 
meanwhile  offered  low-interest  loans  to 
owners  of  clty-deslgnated  landmarks  for 
facade  restorations. 

Portland's  reputation  for  livability  hasn't 
hurt  the  rehab  l>oom.  Since  Lewis  and  Clark 
first  surveyed  these  parts  In  1805— leading 
Clark  to  bemoan,  "Eleven  days  rain  and  the 
most  disagreeable  time  I  have  experi- 
enced"—the  area  has  risen  dramatically  in 
popular  appeal.  But  growth  no  longer 
catches  Portland  by  surprise. 

Last  spring  the  city  commission  adopted 
Portland's  Central  City  Plan,  a  blueprint  for 
city  growth  over  the  next  20  years.  Archi- 
tect Donald  Stastny.  whose  committee  pre- 
pared an  early  draft,  says  history's  role  was 
never  questioned. 

'In  our  workshops."  he  says,  "a  sense  of 
history  came  out  early.  Preservation  was 
recognized,  without  argument,  as  something 
that  would  have  to  be  included  in  the  plan- 
ning process." 

Informality  is  another  Portland  trade- 
mark. Whether  sporting  about  on  bikes  or 
running  shoes,  or  stepping  off  the  new 
light-rail  transit  system.  Portlanders  seem  a 
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comforUbly  cMual  breed.  Even  Mayor  Bud 
Clark,  a  tavern  owner  by  previous  trade, 
rldea  a  bike  to  worlL. 

Only  relatively  recently  did  Portlanders 
learn  the  price  of  applying  the  same  casual- 
ness  to  their  architectural  riches.  That  was 
when  they  lost  the  elegant  Portland  Hotel. 

Until  1952  the  downtown  bricli  plaza  now 
called  Pioneer  Courthouse  Square  was  the 
site  of  the  seven-story  Queen  Anne  Cha- 
teau, built  in  the  1880s.  For  many  years  it 
was  both  a  favorite  local  gathering  hole  and 
a  posh  hostelry  that  entertained  11  presi- 
denU.  When  the  Portland  Hotel  was  torn 
down  to  make  room  for  an  asphalt  parking 
lot.  there  was  no  storm  of  protest.  Only 
after  the  landmark  was  gone  did  citizens 
mourn  what  they  had  lost. 

The  hotel's  wrought-iron  gates  and  fenc- 
ing were  salvaged  and  returned  to  the  site 
three  decades  later  at  the  dedication  of  Pio- 
neer Courthouse  Square. 

Many  old-timers  would  argue  that  the 
preservation  success  stories  of  more  recent 
years  owe  at  least  a  nod  to  the  Portland 
Hotel.  Just  across  the  street,  citizens  mount- 
ed a  successful  1M9  protest  to  save  the  Pal- 
ladian  three-story  Pioneer  Courthouse  from 
demolition. 

In  the  early  1970s  Judge  John  Kilkenny 
led  a  citizens'  effort  to  restore  the  century- 
old  courthouse  to  the  grandeur  that  befits  a 
National  Historic  Landmark.  Today  the 
building  houses  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  Oregon  staff  of  Sen.  Mark  Hat- 
field and  a  post  office. 

The  Pittock  Mansion,  a  1916  French  cha- 
teau built  high  on  a  hilly  lookout  by  news- 
paper publisher  Henry  Pittock.  stands  as  an- 
other example  of  preservation  efforts. 

When  a  developer  announced  plans  in 
1964  to  raze  the  building  and  replace  it  with 
a  subdivision,  citizens  rallied  to  preserve  the 
most  ostentatious  residence  in  town.  They 
raised  private  donations  and  federal  dollars 
to  help  the  city  buy  the  property  and  repair 
it. 

Now  restored  and  decorated  with  period 
furnishings,  the  mansion  and  its  surround- 
ing 46  acres  form  part  of  a  5.000-acre  park 
system  that  sprawls  along  the  hills  of  the 
city's  west  flank.  The  view  from  the  park 
takes  in  not  only  the  city  and  its  suburbs 
but  also  the  Cascade  Range  peaks  of  Mount 
Hood  and  Mount  St.  Helens. 

More  recently,  when  Portland's  cultural 
community  clamored  for  a  new  performing 
arts  complex,  preservation  provided  the 
answer.  A  run-down  1927  Paramount  Thea- 
ter was  refurbished  as  a  symphony  hall,  and 
a  new  theater  complex  was  built  next  door, 
in  a  complementary  style. 

Within  the  last  decade,  as  a  building  boom 
has  added  height  and  angle  to  the  city  sky- 
line, efforts  have  grown  to  polish  and  pre- 
serve the  smaller-scale,  19th-century  archi- 
tecture better  appreciated  up  close. 

The  city  now  boasts  three  downtown  dis- 
tricts on  the  National  Register,  two  of  them 
notable  for  their  castiron  construction,  and 
more  than  20  examples  of  glazed  terra-cotta 
architecture.  An  inventory  of  historic  re- 
sources, undertaken  in  1984.  ranks  more 
than  3.500  buildings  of  historic  significance 
within  Portland's  103  square  miles. 

"For  the  first  time  in  decades. "  crows  ar- 
chitect and  author  William  Hawkins  III.  a 
prime  mover  in  preserving  Portland's  cast- 
iron  heritage,  "there's  not  something  sig- 
nificantly at  risk  of  coming  down.  The 
better  buildings  are  all  secure." 

By  the  start  of  this  century.  Portland's  en- 
trepreneurs had  erected  180  cast-iron  build- 
iitgs  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Willamette 
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River,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia.  Three 
entire  streets  of  the  city's  original  core  were 
flanked  with  these  commercial  palaces, 
elaborately  decorated  with  prefabricated 
iron  archways  and  columns.  This  massing  of 
a  distinct  architectural  style  gave  early 
Portland  an  elegant  Italianate  district  that 
rivaled  those  of  San  Francisco  and  New 
York. 

Today,  only  20  cast-iron  buildings  remain. 
When  the  expanding  20th-century  city  grew 
away  from  the  river,  the  old  commercial 
core  was  abandoned  to  flophouses  and  en- 
terprises like  Erickson's  Saloon,  boasting 
"the  longest  bar  in  the  world."  In  the  1940s 
an  aggressive  clean-up  effort  demolished 
many  of  the  old  buildings. 

"We  have  the  leftovers,"  laments  Haw- 
kins, whose  great-grandfather,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco Foundryman.  forged  many  of  the  old 
cast-iron  arches  and  ornaments.  "But."  he 
concedes,  "we're  glad  to  have  them." 

Indeed,  many  of  the  buildings  Hawkins 
calls  "leftovers"  have  been  painstakingly  re- 
stored, adding  character  and  a  sense  of  his- 
tory to  the  still-evolving  downtown.  Three 
walking-tour  brochures,  produced  by  the 
Portland  Development  Commission,  point 
out  the  highlights. 

In  the  20  city  blocks  of  the  Skidmore/Old 
Town  Historic  District,  visitors  can  find  the 
heart  of  old  Portland  and  appreciate  the  on- 
going effort  required  to  keep  the  area  vital. 

The  district  still  has  its  Skid  Road— the 
original  streetway  down  which  lumbermen 
once  skidded  river-bound  logs— and  single- 
room  occupancy  hotels,  but  it  also  has  a 
new  life  as  a  commercial-and-retail  center. 
E^ven  Erickson's  Saloon  lives  again— now 
serving  as  headquarters  for  the  American 
Advertising  Museum  rather  than  as  a  water- 
ing hole  for  sailors. 

Former  National  Trust  trustee  Bill  Naito 
and  his  brother  Sam  led  the  way  in  reviving 
the  district  when  they  turned  a  flophouse 
into  a  retail  outlet  in  the  1960s,  and  began 
buying  and  restoring  Old  Town  real  estate. 
Other  developers  followed.  Then  in  the  '70s 
the  city  began  redeveloping  the  nearby  ri- 
verfront, turning  a  congested  commuter 
thoroughfare  into  the  grassy,  sprawling  Wa- 
terfront Park. 

Now  lined  with  Jogging  trails  and  bicycle 
paths,  the  river  is  once  again  the  heart  of 
the  city.  The  industrial  port  has  long  since 
been  moved  downstream,  but  the  old  draw- 
bridges that  span  the  Willamette  River  still 
operate.  A  tall-masted  ship  can  snarl  street 
traffic  on  both  sides  of  town. 

Across  Front  Avenue  from  Waterfront 
Park,  visitors  can  gain  an  introduction  to 
the  cast-iron  riches  of  the  Skidmore/Old 
Town  District  at  Ankeny  Park  and  Arcade. 
Here,  the  Portland  Development  Commis- 
sion gathered  an  assemblage  of  cast-iron  ar- 
tifacts, rescued  from  demolished  19th-centu- 
ry buildings,  into  a  sort  of  alfresco  sculpture 
park.  At  the  western  edge  of  the  arcade  sits 
Skldmore  Fountain,  an  1888  octagonal 
beauty  designed  by  New  York  sculptor  Olin 
Warner  to  quench  the  thirst  of  "horses, 
men  and  dogs." 

To  see  cast  iron  still  in  use,  visitors  can 
stroll  across  the  cobblestones  of  SW  First 
Avenue  to  the  refurbished  New  Market 
Block.  Originally  developed  by  19th-century 
steamboat  owner  and  financier  Capt.  Alex- 
ander Ankeny,  the  Italianate  New  Market 
block  doubled  as  produce  market  and  thea- 
ter. Today,  the  grand  arches  of  the  New 
Market  Theater,  big  enough  for  delivery 
wagons,  open  onto  retail  shops  and  a  food 
court. 

More  examples  of  restored  cast-iron  con- 
struction await  in  the  six-block  Yamhill  His- 
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toric  District,  Just  south  of  Old  Town.  After 
two  major  fires  leveled  much  of  the  district 
in  the  1870s,  merchants  rebuilt  at  a  furious 
pace,  using  cast  Iron  to  erect  fanciful,  high 
Victorian  productions.  Many  have  only  re- 
cently been  restored. 

Early  in  this  century  the  Yamhill  District 
also  housed  a  boisterous,  open-air  public 
market.  The  late  Oregon  native  James 
Beard  recalled  in  his  Delights  and  F>reju- 
dices,  "The  taste  sensations  of  my  childhood 
.  .  .  the  white  asparagus  my  mother  canned 
.  .  .  the  wild  blue  huckleberries  and  black- 
berries, magnificent  Gravensteins,"  all  for 
sale  at  the  public  market. 

Such  sights  vanished  from  downtown 
streets  in  the  19S0s  when  the  Yamhill 
market  stalls  were  demolished.  In  1982  de- 
veloper Bob  StoU  attempted  to  revive  the 
open-air  flavor  when  he  built  Yamhill  Mar- 
ketplace, a  retail  and  restaurant  complex. 

In  the  early  1990s  Portland  developers  lit- 
erally outgrew  their  passion  for  cast-iron, 
turning  instead  to  steelframed  buildings 
that  could  achieve  grander  heights.  From 
1905  to  1930  architects  often  decorated 
these  taller  structures  with  hand-made 
terra-cotta  details  ranging  from  lion  heads 
to  griffins  to  classical  motifs. 

Today  22  glazed  terra-cotta  buildings 
remain  downtown,  several  designed  by  A.E. 
Doyle.  Many  are  still  retail  establishments, 
like  the  Meier  and  Frank  Building  and  the 
Galleria  (originally  Olds,  Wortman  and 
King,  the  only  store  in  the  Northwest  to 
occupy  an  entire  block  when  built  in  1910). 
Others  survive  as  hotels,  banks  and  office 
buildings. 

The  terra-cotta  Governor  Hotel— or  the 
Seward,  as  it  was  originally  called— is  sched- 
uled to  undergo  renovation  this  year.  De- 
signed by  William  C.  Knighton  for  construc- 
tion in  1909.  this  ornate  National  Register 
building  was  considered  outrageous  for  its 
time,  with  detailing  that  even  today  ap- 
proahces  the  decadent.  Donald  Stastny,  the 
architect  heading  the  renovation,  prefers  to 
call  the  exterior  "exuberant." 

Although  many  terra-cotta  buildings  have 
been  well  preserved,  they  are  not  protected 
by  an  official  historic  district  the  way  Port- 
land's cast-iron  buildings  are.  Eric  Eise- 
mann.  director  of  the  Historic  Preservation 
League  of  Oregon,  hopes  to  see  a  district  es- 
tablished in  the  future.  "As  the  city  grows, 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  terra- 
cotta. A  major  battle  could  be  looming,"  he 
predicts,  "although,  at  this  point,  I  don't 
know  where  it  will  be." 

The  city's  third  National  Register  district, 
designated  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  preserves  a 
slice  of  industrial  life.  The  13th  Avenue  Dis- 
trict, a  neighborhood  of  warehouses  locally 
known  as  the  Pearl  District,  now  houses  art- 
ists' lofts,  gallaries  and  antique  shops  along 
with  the  Blitz  Weinhard  Brewery.  Efforts 
are  underway  to  designate  a  fourth  district 
in  Chinatown,  Just  west  of  Old  Town. 

Future  efforts  aside.  Eisemann,  like  Haw- 
kins, Stastny  and  others,  considers  Port- 
land's significant  downtown  buildings  to  be 
fairly  secure.  "There's  the  sense  that  the 
best  commercial  buildings  have  been  done 
already."  he  says,  referring  to  the  recent 
wave  of  commercial  rehabs  spurred  by  the 
tax  credits.  Future  efforts,  he  predicts,  will 
focus  more  on  residential  projects,  both  in- 
dividual and  neighborhood  wide. 

Several  such  projects  are  already  well  un- 
derway. Ladd's  Addition,  a  tum-of-the-cen- 
tury  neighborhood  in  the  southeast  portion 
of  the  city  was  recently  established  as  a  Na- 
tional Register  district,  notable  for  its  unsu- 
sual  street  layout.  Another  district  is  being 
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considered  in  the  westslde  neighborhood  of 
King's  Hill,  Portland's  original  high-rent 
district,  where  elegant  mansions  line  the 
streets  leading  uphill  to  Washington  Park 
and  Portland's  acclaimed  International 
Rose  Gardens.  The  Nob  Hill  neighborhood. 
In  gentrlfled  Northwest  Portland,  is  a  mix  of 
fancy  Victorians  and  plainer  row  houses, 
many  rehabbed  and  now  housing  boutiques 
and  restaurants. 

Eiseman  Is  pleased  to  see  such  commerlcal 
Interest^to  a  point.  'The  real  heart  of  pres- 
ervation," he  says,  "comes  from  people  who 
own  and  live  in  these  buildings,  and  who 
win  take  care  of  them."  Residents,  he  be- 
lieves, have  a  longer-term  attachment  to  a 
building  than  investors. 

Unlike  many  here.  Eisemann  does  not 
date  the  city's  preservation  efforts  to  the 
fall  of  the  Portland  Hotel.  A  lost  symbol 
from  the  1950s  has  little  meaning,  he  says, 
to  contemporary  Oregon  residents,  more 
than  half  of  whom  did  not  grow  up  here. 

In  many  ways,  he  says— including,  per- 
haps. Its  attempt  to  combine  urban  plan- 
ning with  historic  preservation— this  Is  still 
a  community  of  pioneers. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  after 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Portlanders  still  can't  do 
much  about  the  rain.  But  they  have  come  a 
long  way  towards  creating  a  more  pleasant 
place  to  live. 


IN  HONOR  OF  CABELL  BRAND'S 
25  YEARS  OF  FIGHTING  POV- 
ERTY   

HON.  JIM  OLIN 

OF  VIRGINIA 
HI  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Thursday,  April  27.  1989 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Program  has  been  one 
of  the  most  eHective  programs  we  have  for 
addressing  all  the  problems  that  surround  the 
fundamental  problem  of  poverty.  In  Roanoke, 
VA.  the  success  of  this  program  is  illustrated 
by  an  agency  called  Total  Action  Against  Pov- 
erty [TAP]  which  has  been  in  existence  for  25 
years.  TAP  has  directly  improved  the  quality  of 
life  of  tens  of  thousands  of  residents  of  the 
Roanoke  Valley.  It  is  proof  positive  that  Gov- 
ernment can  have  a  significant  positive  impact 
on  the  lives  of  poor  people.  And  it  is  the  best 
possible  case  for  maintaining  and  enhancing 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Program. 

Among  the  many  reasons  for  the  success 
and  endurance  of  TAP  is  the  tireless  efforts  of 
its  president,  Cabell  Brand.  He  was  there  at 
the  beginning  and  he  is  still  there  working  to 
make  life  a  little  better  for  poor  people  in  his. 
and  my.  community.  Yesterday.  Cabell  ad- 
dressed the  Virginia  delegation  giving  us  his 
thoughts  on  how  effective  TAP  and  the  Com- 
munity Services  Block  Grant  Program  has 
been  over  the  years.  I  believe  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  benefit  from  Cabell's 
comments,  so  I  ask  that  they  be  reprinted 
here. 

Remarks  by  Cabkix  Brand 

I  have  Ijeen  personally  Involved  as  a  busi- 
nessman with  Community  Action  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  was  there  at  Its  In- 
ception. I  served  on  the  first  Business  Lead- 
ership Advisory  Council  esUbllshed  by  Sar- 
gent Shriver  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity which  was  attached  to  the  Office 
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of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  lob- 
bled  for  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  In  the  transition  under  the  New  Fed- 
eralism. Today,  I  continue  to  be  active  as  a 
Local  Board  President. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  I  was  excited  with 
the  development  of  Community  Action  and 
what  It  promised:  A  local  partnership  of 
local  people  solving  the  local  and  multllocal 
problems  of  poverty.  Twenty-five  years  later 
I  am  even  more  deeply  committed. 

I  am  so  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  I 
know  from  experience  that  Community 
Action  works!  I  have  seen  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  Virginians  who  have  with  a 
'hand  up"  rather  than  a  "hand  out"  freed 
themselves  from  the  despair  of  poverty.  I 
have  seen  graduates  of  Head  Start  graduate 
from  college.  I  have  seen  exoffenders  suc- 
ceed in  the  job  market  and  begin  new  lives.  I 
have  seen  the  results  of  people  receiving 
water.  Indoor  plumbing,  decent  housing  for 
the  first  time. 

Second,  I  have  witnessed  Community  Ac- 
tion's •ground  up"  approach  develop  solu- 
tions to  seemingly  Intractable  problems. 
The  Virginia  Water  Project  has  been  the 
chief  solution  to  bring  45,000  low  income 
rural  families  water  and  Indoor  plumbing 
the  first  time.  The  Virginia  CARES  pro- 
gram Is  one  of  the  few  successful  projects 
actually  reducing  recidivism  throughout  the 
nation.  Project  Discovery  Is  helping  minori- 
ty students  gain  entrance  to  a  college  educa- 
tion when  the  national  trend  Is  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  In  the  Roanoke  Valley  we 
have  just  started  a  Comprehensive  Health 
Care  Program  for  all  low  income  children  0 
to  7  years  of  age  at  a  time  when  children  at 
risk  are  the  largest  group  in  poverty  in  our 
country. 

Third,  I  am  sold  on  Community  Action  as 
a  truly  great  business  venture!  In  1988, 
working  from  a  core  CSBG  funding  of 
$5,417,726,  Virginia  Community  Action 
Agencies  leveraged  a  total  of  $45,580,703  of 
public  and  private  monies  to  assist  low 
Income  Virginians  with  their  educational, 
housing,  employment  and  emergency  needs. 
At  the  same  time,  according  to  a  prior  Eco- 
nomic Impact  Statement  Issued  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  Community  Action 
produced  a  total  savings  of  $38,780,798.  I 
wish  any  of  my  businesses  over  the  years 
had  produced  a  9  to  1  ratio  of  profits  over 
Investment  and  accrued  that  kind  of  cost 
savings  record.  In  addition,  the  Virginia 
Joint  Legislative  Audit  and  Review  Commis- 
sion reported  that  Virginia  Community 
Action  Agencies  were  in  part  fueled  by  5,000 
volunteer  "points  of  light". 

Fourth,  over  twenty  five  years  we  have 
learned  that  there  is  no  one  cause  of  pover- 
ty. Nor  Is  there  any  one  sufficient  solution. 
People  need  education,  employment,  hous- 
ing, health  care,  transportation,  moral  sup- 
port. Community  Action  Is  the  one  organiza- 
tion that  exists  geared  to  work  with  the 
whole  person  and  his  or  her  multiple  needs. 
Community  Action  is  the  one  organization 
which  has  proven  Its  ability  to  work  with 
the  total  needs  of  people  and  their  commu- 
nities. „  ^  J 
I  am  proud  of  what  we  have  accomplished 
In  the  United  SUtes  In  the  last  twenty  five 
years.  By  all  accounts  we  have  reduced  the 
poverty  rate  In  this  country  by  a  full  one 
third.  Community  Action  has  been  there 
year  In  and  year  out  on  the  front  lines  of 
that  effort. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  job  that  is 
yet  to  be  done.  Today,  our  future  is  at  stake. 
Children  at  risk  constitute  the  largest  group 
in  poverty  in  America.  The  homeless  on  our 
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streets  are  a  national  and  international 
scandal.  One  out  of  every  six  Virginians  Is 
without  adequate  medical  coverage.  Tomor- 
row, over  half  of  the  new  entrants  Into  the 
job  market  will  have  to  come  from  minority 
and  low  income  populations  In  a  country 
where  only  one  of  three  kindergarten  chil- 
dren graduates.  Tomorrow,  unless  some- 
thing Is  done  we  will  have  l)etter  and  more 
costly  housing  for  the  poor  in  prison  than 
we  do  on  the  outside. 

No  one  knows  l>etter  than  those  of  us  In 
business  that  you  have  got  to  balance  budg- 
ets. At  the  same  time  scarce  resources  have 
to  go  to  those  areas  where  you  can  get  the 
most  bang  for  the  buck.  Community  Action 
remains  the  most  cost  effective  attack  on 
the  continuing  multiple  problems  of  the 
poor.  The  national  price  tag  for  Community 
Action  Is  less  than  the  price  for  one  late  vin- 
tage B-1  bomtter. 

WhUe  the  total  amount  of  that  CSBG 
funding  could  make  hardly  a  dent  In  the  na- 
tional deficit.  Its  ability  to  meet  human 
need  and  to  bring  hope  and  encouragement 
to  millions  of  those  caught  on  the  economic 
bottom  of  our  society  Is  Inestlmatable.  Com- 
munity Action  Is  hope! 

I  would  call  on  you  this  year  to  fully  pro- 
tect the  current  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  and  to  consider  doubling  the  amount 
In  the  next  year.  It  is  the  very  best  business 
deal  you  can  make. 


JOB-SITE  DEATHS  MEMORIAL 
SCHEDULED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomon^ow,  April 
28.  is  "Worker's  Memorial  Day."  a  day  work- 
ing men  and  women  around  the  country  are 
setting  aside  to  honor  the  millions  of  their 
brethren  who  have  died  on  the  job. 

This  is  the  first  of  what  is  to  become  an 
annual  day  of  mouming.  a  yearly  time  to  re- 
member how  far  we  have  come  in  the  19 
years  since  we  passed  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  as  well  as  to 
remind  ourselves,  and  the  Nation,  of  how  far 
we  still  have  to  go. 

"Worker's  Memorial  Day"  is  a  concept  of 
member  unions  in  the  AFL-CIO  and  it  is  de- 
signed to  focus  national  attention  on  what  has 
been  described  as  "carnage  in  the  wori<- 
place." 

According  to  an  official  of  the  United  Steel 
Wori<ers  of  America  [USWA],  "more  people 
die  from  woricplace  diseases  and  woricplace 
injuries  in  1  year  than  all  the  Americans  who 
died  in  all  the  years  of  the  Vietnam  War." 

It's  been  19  years  of  struggle  to  make  the 
act  and  OSHA  respond  to  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
can woriters.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  have 
done  as  well  as  we  should. 

We  still  don't  really  know  how  many  work- 
ers are  killed  on  the  job  each  year,  all  we 
have  are  estimates. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  about 
3.400  workers  die  each  year. 

The  Natwnal  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  [NIOSH],  whose  director 
testified  before  my  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and   Safety   Wednesday,   says   about   7.000 
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Amefican  men  and  women  dM  each  year  in 
work-related  irKidents. 

And  the  National  Safety  Council  says  that 
its  data  puts  the  number  of  work-related  fatali- 
ties at  more  than  1 1 .000  annually. 

But  no  matter  wtrase  numbers  we  use,  ttie 
result  is  grim.  Far  too  many  workers  in  this 
country  of  ours  die  and  are  seriously  Injured 
and  disabled  on  the  job.  And  OSHA  really 
isn't  as  effective  as  it  should  be. 

In  1979,  OSHA  had  more  than  2.000  safety 
and  health  inspectors  around  tfw  country. 
Last  year,  OSHA  toM  me  that  ttiey  had  just 
over  1.100  safety  and  health  inspectors,  even 
tfwugh  the  Cor>gress  has  authorized  the 
agerKy  to  have  some  1 .600  inspectors. 

With  that  50-percent  reduction  in  inspectors, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  OSHA  isn't  performing  as 
many  inspections  as  it  used  to  and  isn't 
mak^  itself  more  visible  in  American  work- 
places. 

And.  on  that  point  a  recent  study  on 
OSHA's  impact  on  workplace  injunes  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Ecorwmic  Research 
(NBER)  found  that  a  10-percent  increase  in  in- 
spections would  reduce  total  annual  injuries 
by  1.6  percent.  And  with  more  than  3  million 
orvthe-job  Injuries  every  year,  that  1.6-percent 
reduction  means  ttiat  48.000  workers  would 
not  be  injured. 

The  NBER  report  also  said  that  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  tf>e  average  penalty  per  in- 
spectkxi  woukf  reduce  total  annual  injuries  by 
0.9  percent  Based  on  that  same  3  million  In- 
juries, tfiat  means  arxjther  27,000  vrarking 
men  and  won>en  woukj  be  protected. 

So  what  does  OSHA  do?  It  cuts  inspectors 
and  settles  proposed  fines  for  30  to  50  cents 
on  ttie  dollar. 

In  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  276  workers 
were  killed  on  tfie  job  last  year.  They  will  be 
remembered  at  services  in  Harrisburg  wtiere  a 
flower  for  each  will  be  dropped  in  the  Susque- 
hanna Rrver. 

In  Pittsburgh,  at  ttie  USW's  headquarters, 
ttie  names  of  22  western  Pennsytvanians  will 
be  read  akMjd  as  part  of  a  memonal  servk;e. 
That  figure  Is  part  of  tfie  55  recorded  job-site 
deaths  in  that  part  of  tfie  State  Excluded, 
however,  are  deaths  that  occurred  in  the 
mining  irxlustry  and  public  service. 

The  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
also  reported  146,461  cases  wtiere  workers 
k>st  at  least  1  day  last  year  because  of  injury 
or  illness. 

We  must  remember  ttiat  tfiese  statistics  on 
fatalities  and  injuries  do  not,  I  repeat  do  not 
include  those  American  workers  who  have 
died  and  will  die  from  occupational  diseases, 
fatalities  tfiat  will  result  from  exposures  to 
toxic  substances  years  after  tfie  exposures 
occurred. 

Julius  Uehlein.  president  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia AFL-CIO,  has  been  quoted  as  saying: 
"One  in  4  workers  is  exposed  to  toxic  chemi- 
cals and  one  in  10  is  exposed  to  known  work- 
place carcinogens" 

We  know  tfiat  as  many  as  100,000  workers 
die  each  year  from  occupational  diseases  and 
another  400.000  are  newly  disabled  each 
year.  But  most  importantly,  many  of  those 
deatfis  and  disabilities  could  have  been  pre- 
vented in  tfie  first  place. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  tfie  100th  Congress.  I  was  the  prime 
sponsor  of  the  "High  Risk  Occupational  Dis- 
ease Notification  and  Prevention  Act,"  wfiich 
would  have  established  safeguards  for  those 
workers  exposed  to  toxic  substances  that  kill 
and  cripple  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
each  year. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  me  when,  after  2 
days  of  intense  debate.  224  of  my  colleagues 
in  tfie  House  joined  in  passing  tfiat  legislation. 
But,  it  was  a  sad  day  for  tfie  workers  of  this 
country  wtien  the  bill  fell  victim  to  a  filibuster 
In  tfie  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  slogan  for  this  first  "Work- 
ers Memorial  Day"  Is:  "Mourn  for  the  dead. 
Fight  like  fiell  for  tfie  living?".  I  Intend  to  do 
both. 

Tomorrow,  I  will  attend  tfie  memorial  service 
in  Pittsburgh  and  I  will  mourn  those  whose 
memory  we  fionor. 

And  here,  In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  I  will 
fight  like  fiell  for  the  living  when  I  reintroduce 
the  "High  Risk  Occupational  Disease  Notifica- 
tion and  Prevention  Act". 

I  invite  you  all  to  join  me. 


THE  CONSUMER  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS SERVICES  ACT  OF 
1989 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Consumer 
Telecommunications  Servrces  Act,  which  I  am 
introducing  with  my  colleague  Al  Swift,  is  the 
product  of  months  of  hard  work.  It  is  a  serious 
effort  to  provide  the  benefits  of  the  informa- 
tion age  to  all  Americans  by  permitting  the 
Bell  operating  companies  [BOC's]  to  provide 
and  operate  information  services  and  to  man- 
ufacture telecommunications  equipment. 

The  legislation  also  is  necessary  to  improve 
our  glottal  competitiveness  in  tfie  develop- 
ment manufacture,  and  sale  of  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  and  services.  In  the  5 
years  since  tfie  BOC's  were  divested  from 
AT&T,  we  have  seen  our  competitiveness  in 
tfie  worid  market  decline  to  a  point  where  a 
telecommunications  trade  defrcit  of  over  $1 
billk>n  is  routine. 

This  situatkin  has  come  to  pass  largely  tie- 
cause  a  single  Federal  judge  has  tiecome  a 
permanent  regulatory  force  In  the  telephone 
industry.  The  judge  must  kiase  his  decisions 
on  antitrust  law.  As  a  result,  seven  of  our  larg- 
est communications  companies — the  regional 
Bell  companies— have  tjeen  restricted  from  in- 
vesting in  tfie  development  of  our  telecom- 
murMcatk)ns  infrastructure. 

The  judge  finally  permitted  the  BOC's  to 
transmit  information  services  last  year.  How- 
ever, tfiey  still  may  not  become  information 
service  provkJers  tfiemselves.  The  BOC's  still 
are  not  permitted  to  manufacture  telecom- 
munications equipment,  or  even  to  think  atx>ut 
developing  specifications  for  tfieir  own  net- 
works. As  a  result,  50  percent  of  tfie  U.S.  tele- 
communications asset  t>ase  cannot  be  used 
to  keep  the  Natron  competitive  in  tfie  telecom- 
munications field  or  to  provide  jobs  for  Ameri- 
can workers. 
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This  approach  may  t)e  faithful  to  antitrust 
law,  but  it  is  producing  a  recipe  for  disaster  in 
U.S.  telecommunications  policy.  There  has 
been  general  agreement  in  past  debates  over 
similar  bills  that  Congress  should  take  the 
lead  in  setting  telecommunications  policy. 
However,  we  have  become  bogged  down  in 
the  details  of  exactly  how  to  permit  the  BOC's 
to  be  fully  competitive  in  the  marketplace, 
while  still  preserving  competition  and  con- 
sumer choice. 

The  debate  was  put  on  hold  In  the  last  Con- 
gress while  Judge  Greene  reviewed  the  provi- 
sions of  the  divestiture  decree.  Many  hoped 
that  the  judge  would  substantially  revise  the 
decree.  Those  hopes  were  dashed.  All  argu- 
ments for  lifting  the  business  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  AT&T  dissent  decree  were  re- 
jected. In  my  view,  this  is  fiddling  while  Rome 
bums.  Congress  needs  to  assert  its  proper 
role  to  ensure  that  telecommunications  policy 
is  coordinated  and  coherent  as  we  move  into 
the  21st  century.  Thus,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Telecommunications 
Subcommittee,  on  which  I  serve,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  sut)committee  intends  to 
make  these  issues  a  priority  in  this  Congress. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  seeks  to 
achieve  the  same  overall  goals  as  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  last  year  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  Mr. 
DiNGELL.  The  bill  recognizes  that  universal 
telephone  service  and  the  full  benefits  of  the 
information  age  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  full  participation  of  the  BOC's.  The  legisla- 
tion acknowledges  that  full  competition  by  the 
United  States  in  the  global  information  and 
high  technology  marketplace  is  impossible 
without  the  resources  and  expertise  of  the 
BOC's. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  aware  of  the  po- 
tential abuses  to  which  competitors  could  be 
subjected.  Therefore,  the  legislation  places 
significant  restrictions  on  BOC  participation  in 
these  fields.  The  bill  requires  that  diverse  in- 
formation sources  have  full  and  fair  access  to 
the  customer,  and  that  independent  informa- 
tion services  and  manufacturers  are  not  dis- 
criminated against. 

The  protections  built  into  this  legislation  are 
designed  to  guarantee  that  the  BOC's  cannot 
create  or  establish  an  "information  monopo- 
ly." The  bill  imposes  specific  and  strict  condi- 
tions upon  BCic  entry  Into  information  seo/- 
ices  in  any  State  within  its  region.  A  BOC  or 
any  affiliate  could  provide  its  own  information 
services  within  a  state  only  after  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  [FCC]  rules  that 
one  of  two  conditions  has  been  fully  met: 

First,  the  BOC  provides  a  gateway,  or  cen- 
tral access  to  a  variety  of  information  serv- 
ices; it  has  and  will  continue  to  provide  inter- 
connectk>ns  to  other  information  services  pro- 
viders in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner;  and  its 
customers  have  access  to  a  competitive 
market  for  information  services;  or 

Second,  the  BOC  does  not  exercise  monop- 
oly control  over  tfie  t)usiness  or  residential 
markets  for  exchange  services  In  a  particular 
area. 

In  stiort.  the  BOC's  could  provide  these 
competitive  sennces  only  if  they  are  willing  to 
give  up  monopoly  control  over  their  networks. 
That  tradeoff  will  ensure  that  the  free  flow  of 
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information  into  the  home  from  a  wide  variety 
of    sources   would    be    increased,    not   de- 

The  bill  also  explicitty  provides  safeguards 
to  prevent  the  BOC's  from  taking  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  their  market  power  to  the  detri- 
ment of  competitors  and  consumers.  We  do 
not  intend  for  the  consumer  to  subsidize  the 
BOC's  entry  into  these  new  business  ven- 
tures. 

Finally,  the  bill  reemphasizes  the  preemi- 
nent role  of  Congress— not  the  Federal 
courts— as  the  appropriate  forum  for  making 
broad  telecommunications  policy  decisions. 
This  is  an  action  that  is  long  overdue. 

To  balance  trade  and  retain  our  superiority 
in  technology,  we  must  first  shift  telecommuni- 
cations policymaking  out  of  the  judicial  arena 
and  back  to  its  proper  place— the  Congress. 
This  bill  accomplishes  that  and  more.  Our  bill 
is  a  comprehensive  approach  that  provides  a 
blueprint  for  BOC  participation  in  vital  seg- 
ments of  the  telecommunications  industry. 

Of  course,  a  blueprint  is  only  the  first  step 
in  building  a  house.  Frequently,  changes  need 
to  be  made  as  the  house  is  being  built.  Con- 
gress will  develop  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  problems  facing  the  BOC's— and  their 
competitors— during  hearings  on  the  issues 
addressed  by  this  bill. 

During  those  hearings,  special  attention  will 
be  focused  on  two  issues: 

First,  ensuring  that  the  privacy  of  every  in- 
formation user  is  fully  protected,  and  second, 
guaranteeing  that  the  BOC's  have  incentives 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  network  by  other  in- 
formation providers  and  that  the  BOC's  have 
no  opportunity  to  place  other  information  pro- 
vkjers  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  I  believe 
the  legislation  we  are  introducing  responsibly 
addresses  these  issues.  However,  these 
areas  are  very  complex,  and  it  is  essential 
that  we  assure  the  American  people  that  our 
legislative  language  achieves  our  policy  goals. 

As  stated  eartier,  this  legislation  seeks  to 
guarantee  that  a  wide  variety  of  telecommuni- 
cations information  sources  will  be  easily  ac- 
cessible to  all  our  citizens.  I  believe  all  Mem- 
bers agree  on  the  desirability  of  that  goal.  As 
we  refine  our  approach,  I  will  continue  to 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  that  goal— and 
to  vigorously  oppose  efforts  that  would  result 
in  the  creation  of  an  electronk:  "information 
monopoly." 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Consumer  Telecom- 
munciations  Services  Act  provides  this  Con- 
gress with  a  sound  foundation  for  a  successful 
debate  on  telecommunications  policy  in  the 
United  States  and  on  the  expansion  of  the 
BOC's  role  in  our  telecommunications  infra- 
structure. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1884  the  San  Francisco  and  Northern 
Pacific  Railroads  opened  a  terminal  at  Point 
Tiburon,  connecting  San  Francisco  to  its  rail 
lines  by  ferryt>oat. 

For  many  years  Tiburon  remained  a  small 
but  picturesque  watertront  village.  Recent 
years  have  seen  rapid  growth,  but  local  offi- 
cials have  responded  to  a  citizens'  petition  to 
preserve  the  hometown  character  and  atmos- 
phere. In  April  1979,  the  name  was  changed 
from  the  city  to  the  town  of  Tiburon. 

During  the  25-year  period  of  incorporation,  a 
magnificent  system  of  parks  has  been  accom- 
plished. Contributing  greatly  to  the  ambience 
of  the  area,  these  paries  have  also  afforded 
residents  of  the  area  and  others  an  opportuni- 
ty to  enjoy  the  unique  outdoor  facilities  which 
Tiburon's  natural  environment  offers.  Each 
day  sees  the  use  of  the  partes  and  bike  paths 
and  trails  by  many  residents  of  Tiburon  and  of 
Marin  County. 

Although  it  is  host  to  thousands  of  visitors 
from  all  over  the  worid  each  year,  Tiburon  has 
retained  the  natural  charm  which  a  unique  lo- 
cation affords  it  and  its  small-town  character- 
istics which  are  dear  to  its  residents. 

Congratulations  to  the  mayor,  town  council, 
and  all  the  residents  on  their  25  years  of  work 
and  cooperation  which  have  made  Tiburon  the 
wondertui  town  it  is  today. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  TOAVN  OF 
TIBURON,  CA 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OP  CAUrORWIA 

HI  (the  house  or  representatives 
Thursday,  Apnl  27.  1989 
Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  salute 
the  town  of  Tiburon.  CA,  and  to  acknowledge 
its  accomplishments  on  the  occasion  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  incorporation,  which  will 
be  celebrated  on  June  2,  1989. 


THE  PLO  IS  NOT  EUGIBLE  FOR 
FULL  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS— THE 

UNITED  STATES  MUST  OPPOSE 
ANY  SUCH  ACTION 
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and  its  affiliated  agencies  into  a  meaningless 
association  by  granting  full  memk)ership  to  any 
group  except  a  sovereign  nation,  fully  recog- 
nized as  such  under  international  law.  If 
United  Nations  agencies  make  such  an  irre- 
sponsible and  frivolous  decisions,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  our  U.S.  Government  make  clear  that 
such  action  is  totally  unacceptable. 

With  a  group  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  from  kxjth 
sides  of  the  poltical  aisle,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  prohibit  United  States  contri- 
butions to  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its  af- 
filiated organizations  if  full  memt)ership  as  a 
state  is  granted  to  any  organization  or  group — 
such  as  the  PLO— that  does  not  possess 
internationally  recognized  attributes  of  state- 
hood. We  cannot  stop  the  United  Nations  and 
its  affiliated  agencies  from  making  foolish  de- 
cisions, but  we  certainly  should  not  finance 
decisions  that  are  contrary  to  our  own  inter- 
ests and  policies  by  continuing  our  own  Gov- 
emment's  substantial  financial  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  join  us  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion and  support  its  passage  in  the  House.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  take  a  strong  stand  against 
this  effort  to  dilute  the  United  Nations  through 
voting  full  membership  as  a  state  for  a  terror- 
ist organization  like  the  PLO,  which  cleariy  has 
no  claim  on  U.N.  membership. 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  27,  1989 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Na- 
tions was  established  almost  half  a  century 
ago  as  an  international  organization  of  sover- 
eign states.  Today  one  of  the  specialized 
agencies  associated  with  the  United  Nations 
is  facing  a  decision  that  will  have  a  profound 
and  lasting  impact  upon  the  credibility  and 
future  of  the  entire  international  organization. 

Eariier  this  month  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization — now  styling  itself  as  "The  State 
of  Palestine"— made  formal  application  for  full 
memtiership  as  a  sovereign  state  in  the  World 
Health  Organization,  one  of  the  U.N.  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  United  Nations  an  orga- 
nization of  sovereign  nations  or  is  it  a  mean- 
ingless forum  dominated  by  petty  dictatorships 
who  can  grant  full  membership  to  any  organi- 
zation or  group  simply  by  mustering  the  nec- 
essary one-country,  one-vote  majority? 

Cleariy  defined,  explicit  internatkjnal  legal 
criteria  establish  whether  a  group  which 
claims  to  be  a  state  is,  in  fact,  a  sovereign 
state.  There  is  no  question  that  the  PLO  does 
not  fit  those  criteria.  The  PLO  is  not  a  legally 
constituted  government,  PLO  representatives 
do  not  even  reside  in  the  tenitory  they  claim 
as  their  state,  they  do  not  govern  the  territory 
they  claim,  and  cleariy  they  are  not  sovereign 
on  that  tenitory.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  the  PLO  is  not  a  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Government  cannot 
condone  this  effort  to  turn  the  United  Nations 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  CAR- 
IBBEAN 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  a  key- 
note address  delivered  on  April  13,  1989  by 
the  Honorable  A.N.R.  Robinson,  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Trinidad  and  Totugo  at  a  conference/ 
seminar  on  "The  United  States-Caribbean 
Policy  in  the  101st  Congress,"  sponsored  by 
Trans-Africa  Forum. 

This  address  entitled  "The  Relationship  Be- 
tween United  States  Policy  and  Development 
in  the  Caribt>ean,"  has  significant  implications 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  in  its  endeavors  to  deal 
equitably  and  fairty  with  foreign  aid  t)ills  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  II. 

Address  by  Hon.  A.N.R.  Robinson,  Prike 
Minister  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Mr.  Chairman,  Memljers  of  Congress. 
Moderator  Robinson  and  representatives  of 
the  Trans  Africa  forum,  memljers  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  Trans 
Africa  Forum  and  to  all  of  you  for  so  gra- 
ciously affording  me  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress so  distinguished  a  gathering  on  a  sul>- 
ject  of  such  common  and  practical  concern. 
The  occasion  is  particularly  welcome  as  it 
has  come  early  in  the  life  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration. It  is  a  time  when  there  appears  to 
be  fresh  thinking  as  well  as  new  beginnings 
and  new  opportunities  in  International  rela- 
tions. Of  Immediate  consequence  to  us  in 
the  Caribbean  is  the  fate  of  Caribbean-spe- 
cific legislation  now  l)efore  the  Congress. 
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I  submit  that  once  more  the  New  World  is 
called  upon  to  exert  Its  beneficial  influence 
on  the  direction  of  Europe. 

Here  in  the  New  World,  the  evolution  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  the  Caribbean 
have  impacted  significantly  on  each  other. 
The  liberation  and  subsequent  political  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  have  been 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Wars  of  Liberation  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Alexander  Hamilton.  Toussaint  L'Ou- 
verture  and  Simon  Bolivar,  outstanding  fig- 
ures in  United  States  and  Latin  American 
history,  were  sons  of  the  Caribbean  soil. 

We  in  the  English-spealiing  Caribbean 
share  with  you  a  conunon  language.  We 
share  similar  political  philosophies  and  po- 
litical institutions.  We  cherish  very  dearly, 
as  you  do.  democratic  values,  and  we  have 
enshrined  and  entrenched  in  our  constitu- 
tions fundamental  human  rights  and  free- 
doms. Our  record  in  the  area  of  civil  and  po- 
litical rights,  with  one  or  two  aberrations,  is 
exemplary.  Democracy,  respect  for  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  freedoms  and  our 
aspiration  for  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment are  all  prime  persuasions  we  share 
with  the  United  SUtes. 

Individually  as  Caribbean  states  and  col- 
lectively as  a  region,  we  opt  for  practical  ap- 
proaches addressed  specifically  to  our  prob- 
leoos  and  needs.  We  emphasize  the  need  for 
dialogue,  negotiation,  co-operation,  mutual 
respect  tmd  recognition  of  sovereignty.  We 
do  not  permit  geopolitical  and  ideological 
Issues  to  clog  the  development  agenda. 

In  the  past,  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Caribbean  have  often  been 
stormy  and  difficult.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  our  relations  have  now  entered  a  new 
phase  of  constructive  dialogue  and  goodwill, 
free  from  many  of  the  tensions  of  an  earlier 
era. 

To  be  "pro-Caribbean"  or  to  strive  for 
Caribbean  coherence  and  consensus  on  cer- 
tain issues  is  no  longer  considered  in  the 
Caribbean  as  demanding  a  posture  of  "Anti- 
Americanism"  and,  we  hope,  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  Anti-Amerjcan  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

On  the  contrary,  we  conceive  it  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  support 
the  integration  movement  in  the  Caribbean. 
Caribbean  integration  will  provide  a  more 
auspicious  environment  for  development 
and  contribute  towards  the  long-term  secu- 
rity and  stability  of  the  region,  goals  which 
are  undoubtedly  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  our  most  powerful  neigh- 
bour. 

The  threat  to  the  security  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Caribbean  does  not  now  ema- 
itate  from  external  military  intervention. 
The  real  threat  arises  from  the  sources  of 
social  instability,  the  migration  of  slcilLs  and 
expertise,  the  debilitating  effects  of  unaided 
long-term  structural  adjustment  and  diversi- 
fication programs,  natural  disasters,  pollu- 
tion and  spoliation  of  the  environment  and 
the  plague  of  illegal  drug  trafficking. 

The  Caribbean  environment  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  left  to  mankind,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  we  gladly  share  every  year 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  from 
the  United  States.  It  is  our  common  duty  to 
preserve  this  part  of  mankind's  heritage  for 
future  generations.  We  would  therefore 
wholeheartedly  support  an  international 
treaty  to  regulate  the  dumping  of  hazardous 
waste.  Along  with  this,  there  is  need  for 
Joint  action  to  conserve  the  marine  re- 
aources  of  the  region. 

In  this  conservation  effort,  we  need  the 
cooperation  not  only  of  the  United  States, 
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but  also  of  Britain,  Prance  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Mr.  Chairman,  from  my  discussions 
during  my  recent  visit  to  Europe  with  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Prime  Minister  Rocard  of  Prance,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  time  is  rit>e  for  such  co- 
operative action. 

Similarly  with  the  drug  trade.  Both  Prime 
Ministers  have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
intensify  co-operative  efforts  in  the  region 
against  this  pernicious  evil.  In  this  regard, 
action  has  already  begun.  I  note  with  great 
satisfaction  that  the  United  States  Senate 
has  enabled  the  President  to  pursue  the 
idea  of  an  international  Criminal  Court 
which  I  myself  and  others  have  l)een  advo- 
cating over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Nearly  a  year  ago  I  had  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress the  American  Bar  Association  on  the 
subject. 

Certainly,  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Criminal  Jurisdiction,  whether  re- 
gionally or  globally,  with  effective  means  of 
stigmatisation  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
promoting  awareness  of  and  mobilising 
opinion  against  the  drug  trade  which  is  now 
emerging  as  the  greatest  evil  of  our  time. 

Commonwealth  Caribbean  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment by  letter  to  the  President  around 
the  middle  of  last  year  signified  our  willing- 
ness to  co-operate  with  the  United  States  in 
the  establishment  of  internationally  accept- 
able mechanisms  for  the  indictment  and 
prosecution  of  extra-territorial  offenders. 
We  feel  confident  that  there  will  be  a  fa- 
vourable response  to  this  offer  of  co-oper- 
ation. 

The  co-operation  of  which  I  speak  is  based 
on  respect  for  the  sovereignty  and  integrity 
of  our  small  states  and  on  an  awareness  of 
our  own  limited  capacities  in  many  fields,  it 
Is  based  on  the  understanding  that  our  de- 
mocracies can  suffer  irreparable  damage  if 
our  governments  are  forced  by  external 
pressure  to  engage  in  actions  that  do  not  re- 
flect national  or  regional  options. 

Consequently  it  is  our  view  in  the  Com- 
monwealth Caribt>ean,  that  three  l>asic  con- 
siderations should  inform  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  our  respective  coun- 
tries. Firstly,  the  need  for  continuing  dia- 
logue, secondly  the  need  to  promote  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  thirdly,  the  need  for 
policies  that  promote  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  the  region. 

Today  I  formally  propose  a  Joint  Pro- 
granune  for  Dialogue,  Democracy  and  De- 
velopment. Such  a  Programme  is  not  only 
an  urgent  necessity  but  is  fully  consistent 
with  our  respective  philosophies  of  society 
and  of  government.  Dialogue.  Democracy 
and  Development  can  be  the  watchwords  of 
future  United  States/Caribbean  relations. 

Satisfactory  development  both  in  degree 
and  kind  Is  hardly  possible  without,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  co-operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  benefits  will  undoubted- 
ly be  considerable  to  the  United  States. 

Development,  of  course,  requires  an  ap- 
propriate strategy.  In  addition  to  measures 
to  promote  the  growth  of  large-scale  eco- 
nomic activity,  development  must  also  be 
pursued  at  the  small-scale  business  level  of 
the  economy,  particularly  in  the  agricultur- 
al, agro-industrial  and  manufacturing  sec- 
tors. The  special  situation  of  women  should 
be  addressed.  Adjustment  programmes  must 
also  take  into  account  the  plight  of  the  vul- 
nerable and  disadvantaged. 

In  recent  times  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  development  of  a  competitive 
export  industry,  especially  for  manufac- 
tured goods  and  agricultural  products.  I  am 
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convinced,  however,  that  the  region  needs 
to  make  much  greater  strides  towards  self- 
sufficiency  in  food  production,  and  in  manu- 
factured goods  and  services  for  the  regional 
market.  Chairman  Crockett's  "Caribbean 
Regional  Development  Act  1988"  now 
before  the  Congress  recognizes  this  impera- 
tive. 

One  of  the  most  binding  constraints  on 
growth  and  development  in  our  region  is  the 
lack  of  foreign  exchange.  Our  countries 
need  substantial  in-flows  of  foreign  capital 
as  a  supplement  to  our  own  domestic  sav- 
ings for  investment. 

In  recognition  of  this  need,  Governments 
of  the  region  have  already  put  in  place 
many  new  policy  initiatives,  or  are  moving 
to  do  so.  In  my  own  country.  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  we  have  given  high  priority  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Aliens  Landholding  Act, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  Foreign  In- 
vestment and  Transfer  of  Technology  Act. 
We  anticipate  that  these  two  bills  will 
become  law  in  the  very  near  future.  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago  also  recently  signed  a  Tax 
Information  Exchange  Agreement  with  the 
United  States,  which  is  due  to  go  before 
Parliament  for  ratification  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  We  look  forward  to  utilizing  the  in- 
vestment opportunities  offered  by  936 
Funds. 

We  caruiot,  however,  look  only  to  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  source  of  in- 
vestment, or  for  the  development  of  trading 
relationships.  Existing  relationships  with 
the  European  Community  and  Canada, 
through  the  Lome  Convention  and  CARIB- 
CAN,  respectively,  are  also  of  considerable 
Importance.  In  the  medium  term  future,  the 
larger  countries  of  Latin  America  should 
likewise  become  Increasingly  important  in 
this  regard.  However,  the  role  of  the  U.S.A. 
in  our  development  will  continue  to  be  piv- 
otal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  consideration  of  the 
role  of  the  external  financial  flows  in  the 
development  process  must  take  account  of 
the  debt  problem. 

The  gravity  of  the  international  debt 
problem  has  been  recognised  and  the  search 
for  solutions  is  now  being  accorded  the  ur- 
gency It  demands.  The  recent  proposals  of 
Treasury  Secretary  Brady  are  a  significant 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Past  strategies  have  focussed  on  either 
the  least  developed  countries  of  Sub-Saha- 
ran  Africa  or  the  large  heavily  indebted 
countries  in  Latin  America,  for  example, 
which  have  the  potential  for  destabilizing 
the  existing  monetary  and  financial  sys- 
tems. Middle  income  developing  countries, 
such  as  Barbados.  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  which  feel  no  less  acutely  the  pain 
of  the  burden  of  adjustment  programs  are 
not  an  important  part  of  that  focus  and, 
moreover,  have  been  largely  ignored. 

Many  of  these  countries  possess  the  ca- 
pacity for  self-sustaining  growth,  economic 
stability  and  future  industrialized  status. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  for  example,  was  for 
years  a  donor  country  to  our  CARICOM 
partners  until  the  dramatic  decline  in  the 
price  of  oil. 

After  taking  into  account  the  repatriation 
of  profits  and  debt  repayments  to  the  IMF 
and  the  World  Bank,  the  decline  in  net  in- 
flows to  the  Caribbean  is  seen  to  be  omi- 
nous. 

In  the  case  of  the  smaller  Eastern  Carib- 
bean countries  (OECS),  new  commitments 
of  US  economic  aid  have  declined  over  the 
last  three  years.  With  respect  to  Guyana, 
that  country  has  been  virtually  cut  off  from 
international  aid  flows  for  quite  some  time 
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with  the  result  that  economic  activity  has 
been  seriously  affected. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  is  in  the  unique  and 
ironic  situation  in  that  while  our  credlte  are 
substantial  and  long-term,  our  debt  problem 
arises  principally  from  short-term  bunching 
of  debt-service  requirements.  An  efficient 
global  financial  system  should  surely  pos- 
sess the  capacity  to  trade  off  one  against 
the  other. 

Regional  integration  is  an  absolute  re- 
quirement for  further  long-term  economic 
growth  of  individual  Caribbean  SUtes.  In 
this  regard,  there  is  an  on-going  movement 
towards  greater  economic  integration,  func- 
tional co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  for- 
eign policies.  We  recognize  the  need  to 
deepen  the  Conununity  and  make  it  work 
more  effectively. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  welcome  move  by 
OECS  States  towards  political  integration. 
Perhaps  in  the  not  too  distant  future  we 
may  see  a  similar  move  towards  the  political 
integration  of  some  other  Caribbean  coun- 
tries now  in  CARICOM.  Some  statesmen 
and  others  in  the  region  envisage  a  wider 
Caribbean  Community  which  will  include 
ultimately  most  of  the  co»intries  of  the  Car- 
ibbean Archipelago. 

And  now  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  various 
bills  before  the  Congress  whose  laudable 
provisions  are  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
and  stability  in  the  Caribbean.  Of  these,  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Im- 
provement Act,  CBI II,  is  of  highest  priority 
for  us.  We  cannot  overstate  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  its  sponsor.  Chairman 
Sam  Gibbons,  and  the  Friends  of  the  Carib- 
bean Group  in  Congress,  in  bringing  the  bill 
before  the  House  and  seeking  to  ensure  its 
eventual  passage. 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  full  promise  of 
the  original  CBI  concept  has  not  been  real- 
ized, the  question  that  must  be  addressed  is 
how  to  Improve  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  program  and  thereby  enhance  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

You  and  I  are  aware  that  the  political  will 
exists  In  the  United  SUtes  Congress  to 
adopt  the  necessary  measures  conducive  to 
this  goal.  Of  this  I  am  certain. 

The  number  of  bills  dealing  with  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  which  have  been  tabled  over 
the  past  three  years  bears  testimony  to  the 
reservoir  of  goodwill  towards  the  region. 
This  fact  is  further  underscored  by  the  cre- 
ation and  work  of  the  Congressional  Friends 
of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Group,  with  close  to 
100  members,  as  well  as  by  the  language  in 
the  Trade  Bill  of  1988  which  emphasizes  the 
importance  and  priority  of  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  region. 

What  is  urgently  required  is  a  fresh  ap- 
proach based  on  a  clear  understanding  of 
interdependence.  U.S.  interest  in  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  coun- 
tries not  only  reflects  security  concerns  aris- 
ing from  possible  political  or  socio-economic 
upheavals  in  the  region  but  also  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  U.S.  economy  is  closely  inter- 
twined with  that  of  the  region. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  has  historically  been 
a  major  market  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
as  well  as  for  consumer  and  industrial 
goods.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
estimates  that  162.500  jobs  in  the  United 
States  depend  on  the  U.S.  $6.67  biUion 
worth  of  U.S.  exports  bought  each  year  by 
its  trading  partners  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  In  fact,  the  countries  of  the 
Basin  make  up  one  of  the  few  regions  in  the 
world  where  the  United  States  has  enjoyed 
a  continuing  trade  surplus. 

We  are  of  the  view  that  for  the  CBI  to 
work  more  effectively,  certain  prerequisites 
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are  to  be  met.  Some  of  these  are  contained 
in  the  proposals  of  CBI  beneficiaries  for  fur- 
ther improving  CBI  II  legislation.  Others 
are  addressed  in  Caribbean  Development 
Assistance  bills  such  as  that  sponsored  by 
Chairman  Crockett.  This  bill  addresses  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the  region 
in  a  perceptive  and  realistic  manner,  empha- 
sizing the  need  to  deepen  the  development 
process. 

I  know  that  the  implications  of  interde- 
pendence are  fully  understood  in  this  coun- 
try. The  members  of  the  Oversight  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Conunittee  demonstrated  this  when  they 
made  their  report  on  the  need  to  strengthen 
and  improve  CBI  legislation,  following  their 
fact-finding  mission  to  the  region  in  Janu- 
ary 1987. 

The  outcome  was  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Expansion  Act.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  100th  Congress  was  unable  to 
conclude  consideration  of  this  bill.  But  the 
political  will  is  there  in  abundance.  There  is 
also  the  perception  that  the  CBI  is  broad- 
based  United  States  policy  which  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  widespread  support,  and  will 
be  pursued  with  vigor  until  its  goals  are  at- 
tained. 

President  Bush  best  phrased  it  at  the  1985 
Miami  Conference  on  the  Caribbean  Basin 
when  he  said,  and  I  quote:  "This  adds  up  to 
one  thing:  the  United  SUtes  is  strongly 
conunitted  to  the  success  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative". 

Permit  me  to  conclude  on  a  note  that  I 
struck  at  the  beginning  of  this  address.  In 
three  years"  time,  the  Western  world  will  be 
observing  ceremoniously  the  qulncentennial 
of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  and  the  Europe- 
an thrust  into  the  New  World. 

The  experience  of  the  Old  World's  entry 
Into  the  New  had  had  its  tragic  elements. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  New 
World  civilizations  that  have  emerged  pos- 
sess considerable  potential  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  Old.  As  we  approach  the  year 
1992  and  what  appears  to  some  to  be  an 
emerging  "Fortress  Europe"  a  great  oppor- 
tunity opens  up  for  the  New  World  to  reach 
out  once  more  to  the  Old  In  a  kind  of  return 
visit  for  that  of  Christopher  Columbus. 


GOVERNOR  MIFFLIN  HIGH 
SCHOOL  WINS  STATEWIDE 
CONTEST 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1989 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
give  special  recognition  to  the  students  and 
teachers  of  the  social  studies  department  at 
Governor  Mifflin  High  School  in  Shillington, 
PA. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
recently  sponsored  a  "Discover  Early  Amer- 
ica" map  contest  in  which  schools  throughout 
the  United  States  competed.  The  goal  of  this 
map  contest  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  ge- 
ography and  to  enhance  students'  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  American  history. 

Governor  Mifflin  High  School  was  recently 
awarded  first  place  in  both  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  and  the  Pennsylvania  statewide 
competitions.  Governor  Mifflin  High  School  will 
now  compete  with  the  first  place  winners  of 
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the  other  49  States  for  top  national  honors.  I 
commend  the  teachers  and  students  of  the 
Governor  Mifflin  High  School  social  studies 
department  for  their  outstanding  academic 
and  artistic  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  fine  young  people  repre- 
sent the  best  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  the  best  of  Pennsylvania.  I  congratu- 
late them  on  their  success  in  the  "Discover 
Eariy  America"  map  contest  and  wish  them 
the  best  of  luck  as  they  represent  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  in  the  national 
competition. 


HONORING  MR.  BOB  GOOD 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  Mr.  Bob  Good, 
who  will  retire  on  April  28,  1989,  as  the  post- 
master of  LaFayette,  GA,  after  37  years  and  4 
months  of  service. 

After  leaving  the  military  in  1955,  Mr.  Good 
started  his  postal  career.  He  began  as  a  part- 
time  postal  clerk  carrier  in  Rossville,  GA,  later 
serving  as  a  regular  clerk,  supervisor  of  deliv- 
ery and  collections,  and  supervisor  of  postal 
operations.  Mr.  Good  has  served  as  the  post- 
master of  LaFayette  for  the  past  7  years. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  extend- 
ing to  Mr.  Good  our  best  wishes  for  his  retire- 
ment, and  our  congratulations  and  apprecia- 
tion for  his  many  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

I  also  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  article  about  Mr.  Bob  Good  from  the 
Walker  County  Messenger: 

Postmaster  Bob  Good  Is  Retiring 
(By  Cynthia  Gazaway) 

Bob  Good,  postmaster  at  LaFayette  Post 
Office,  will  retire  April  28  after  37  years  and 
four  months  of  service. 

Good  began  his  career  with  the  federal 
government  when  he  entered  the  military  in 
1952  although  his  postal  career  did  not 
begin  until  1955. 

He  proceeded  through  several  positions  in 
the  post  office  throughout  his  career  begin- 
ning with  parttlme  clerk  carrier  In  Rossville 
and  ending  with  the  postmaster's  postion  In 
LaFayette. 

Good  has  served  as  a  regular  clerk  at 
Rossville,  finance  officer  at  Port  Ogle- 
thorpe, supervisor  of  delivery  and  collec- 
tions at  Rossville.  supervisor  of  postal  oper- 
ations at  Rossville  prior  to  being  named 
postmaster  in  LaFayette  almost  seven  years 
ago. 

When  asked  about  his  fuimiest  experience 
while  working  for  the  post  office.  Good 
quickly  related  a  story  from  his  days  as  a 
carrier. 

"There  used  to  be  an  old  house  on  the  hill 
In  Rossville  where  Lane's  Funeral  Home 
now  stands. 

"One  day  as  I  was  delivering  mall,  a  huge 
German  Police  dog  came  ruimlng  out  of  the 
house,  hit  me  right  In  the  chest  and 
knocked  me  down. 

"I  was  really  scared  and  then  a  lady  comes 
rurming  out  of  the  house  yelling  to  not  be 
afraid  because  the  dog  had  no  teeth,"  he 
said. 
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"I  will  mias  the  post  office."  Good  ex- 
plmlned.  "because  it  has  been  good  to  me 
and  my  family. 

"I  am  going  to  travel  and  enjoy  life  but 
someday  I  may  go  back  to  work. 

"We  will  stay  in  LaFayette  because  my 
wife  and  I  love  the  town  and  our  church  and 
we  have  made  this  our  home."  he  concluded. 

Good  and  his  wife  live  on  Dogwood  Circle 
in  LaFayette  and  are  member  of  LAFayette 
First  Baptist  Church. 

They  have  two  children.  Janice  White  of 
Manchester.  Tenn..  and  Dr.  Michael  Good 
of  Knoxville  Tenn..  and  two  grandchildren. 
Joshua  White  and  Jennifer  Good. 


CONSUMER         TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS SERVICES  ACT  OF  1989 


UMI 


HON.  JIM  SLATTERY 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27.  1989 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  io«n  twith  my  distir>guished  colleagues.  Rep- 
resentatives Al  Swift  and  Tom  Tauke.  in  In- 
troducing the  Consumer  Telecommunications 
Services  Act  of  1989.  Representatives  Swift 
and  Tauke  and  their  staffs  have  devoted 
countless  hours  over  the  past  several  years  in 
workir)g  with  interested  parties  to  develop  this 
legislation  and  I  think  they  deserve  special 
thanks  from  all  of  us  wtx}  want  to  bnng  the 
berwfits  of  tfie  information  age  into  every 
hoTDe  arxj  office  m  Amenca. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  yoo  my  thoughts  concerning  the 
many  advantages  that  can  be  made  available 
to  residential  ar>d  small  business  consumers, 
particularly  ttK)se  in  rural  America,  if  tfie  Bell 
operating  companies  are  allowed  to  provide 
information  services. 

Small  businesses,  particularly  tttose  located 
in  small  towns  and  rural  areas,  will  tienefit 
greatly  If  the  BOCs  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  manufacture  telecommunications  equip- 
ment and  provide  a  full  range  of  information 
services.  Currentty.  companies  that  provide 
■opWeicated  information  services  tend  to 
oftar  them  in  larger  markets.  They  don't  offer 
them  in  small  towns  arxl  rural  areas  wtiere 
there  is  a  lesser  concentration  of  potential 
consumers.  The  small  business  o«imer  or  serv- 
ice provkler  wtx)  is  kx^ted  In  a  rural  area  is 
therefore  deprived  of  access  to  these  informa- 
tion servk:es  arxJ  the  benefits  that  result  from 
that  access. 

The  Bell  operating  companies,  on  the  ottier 
harxj.  are  ctose  to  being  ubiquitous.  They 
reach  nearty  every  home  and  business  iri  their 
operating  region,  wtiether  that  consumer  is  in 
a  large  city  or  a  small  town.  If  they  are  al- 
lowed to  devetop  and  provide  a  full  range  of 
informatkxi  services,  ttien  tfiese  services  can 
be  availabte  to  the  small  business  owner, 
service  provider,  or  residential  consumer  in 
rural  Amenca.  I  am  referring  to  such  servk:es 
as  voice  message  storage  and  retrieval,  data 
transmission,  electronic  yellow  pages  and 
computer  services  delivered  via  the  pubik: 
telephone  netvrork. 

Unfortunately,  ttie  bell  operating  companies 
are  prevented  by  Federal  Court  decisions  from 
developing  and  offering  a  full  range  of  infor- 
mation services.  This  legislation  calls  for  an 
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erxj  to  these  restrictkxis,  which  woukJ  bring 
ber>eflts  to  both  urt)an  and  rural  consumers. 
This  bill,  however,  represents  the  beginning, 
but  not  tfie  conclusion,  of  a  long  overdue  con- 
gressional assessment  of  telecommunications 
policy.  As  a  representative  of  rural  northeast 
Kansas.  I  am  committed  to  ensuring  that  rural 
telephorw  companies  and  their  subschtiers 
are  alkjwed  to  take  part  In  and  share  the  ben- 
efits of  the  information  age. 

Rural  telephone  companies  and  their  sub- 
scribers were  not  part  of  the  antitrust  case  or 
tfie  negotiated  Bell  System  divestiture  ur>der 
the  consent  decree.  But  divestiture  and  its 
aftermath,  together  with  new  technology  and 
regulatory  cfuinges.  make  it  irKreasingly  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  nationwide  affordable  service, 
let  ak>ne  spread  the  benefits  of  the  informa- 
tkKi  age  nationwide.  If  rural  areas  fall  behind 
in  communicatk>ns,  tfieir  economic  position 
and  quality  of  life  will  suffer  severe  setbacks. 
We  must  maintain  a  natk)nal  polk:y  of  univer- 
sal and  affordable  information  service  with 
adequate  mechanisms  to  make  it  viwrk.  This 
includes  maintaining  State  authority  over  tfie 
local  frarKhise,  which  has  long  been  a  tool  for 
providing  universal  service. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  ensure  that  If  the  Bell 
operating  companies  provkje  informatk>n  serv- 
ices, rural  telecommunciatkins  companies  can 
partKipate  jointly  with  them  in  designir>g  xt\e 
network  and  provklir>g  services.  Rural  compa- 
nies have  extended  affordable  telephone  serv- 
ice to  almost  every  American  household.  A 
patchwork  information  network  where  each 
Tek;o  Is  limited  by  wfiat  its  customers  can 
support  alone  will  undermine  the  world  re- 
nowr>ed  nationwide  excellence  of  U.S.  tele- 
phone service  and  cripple  our  communications 
infrastructure.  Evolution  to  a  system  of  urban 
lnformatk}n  islands  and  rural  information  back- 
waters would  be  an  enormous  leap  t>ack- 
wards.  Nationwide  network  intelligence  arnj  In- 
formation sen/ices  will  benefit  all  customers  in 
all  areas. 

In  additk>n,  we  must  ensure  that  If  the  Bell 
operating  companies  t>egin  manufacturing,  tfie 
rural  Telco's  are  not  returned  to  the  predives- 
titure  era  vyfien  the  Bell  System  controlled 
equipment  manufacturing  and  sales  and  re- 
fused to  sell  to  independent  Telco's,  which 
later  bore  tf>e  txunt  of  delays  ar>d  shortages. 
Rural  Teteo's  and  ottier  manufacturers  also 
want  reassurance  that  ttie  BOCs  purchase  of 
other  manufacturers  will  not  dry  up  the  supply 
of  equipment  tailored  to  small  company 
needs.  It  is  essential  that  Bell-manufactured 
equipment  t>e  available  to  all  local  exchange 
companies  without  discrimination  or  self-pref- 
erence. 

To  protect  rural  areas,  it  is  also  important  to 
ensure  that  ttie  ban  of  BOC  provision  of  inter- 
exchange  servKes  be  continued  to  prevent 
pressures  to  deaverage  toll  rates  and  further 
erode  the  rural  consumer  base.  Conversely, 
however,  this  legislation  must  ensure  that  the 
BOC  gateways  be  allowed  to  carry  traffic 
across  LATA  tx>undaries.  Failing  to  allow  this 
provision  of  Inter-LATA  Service  would  require 
service  processors  to  be  placed  In  each 
LATA,  excluding  servk:e  to  customers  in  rural 
areas  wtiere  there  could  not  be  enough  initial 
demand  to  justify  an  installation  of  a  separate 
processor.  Under  current  court  rulings,  those 
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consumers  could  be  denied  new  service  alto- 
gether. 

As  a  member  of  the  Telecommunications 
and  Finance  Sutjcommittee.  I  look  forward  to 
the  deliberations  we  will  conduct  on  these 
Issues  in  the  days  ahead.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  efforts  of  our 
sutjcommittee  cfiairman,  Ed  Markey,  in  es- 
tablishing a  framework  for  consideration  of 
these  complicated,  numerous,  and  possibly 
contentkjus  Issues.  With  a  rigorous  schedule 
of  hearings  and  meetings  ahead  of  us,  I  hope 
that  the  101st  Congress  ultimately  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  Congress  that  brought  the 
full  benefits  of  tfie  information  age  to  rural 
America. 


MAPPING  THE  HUMAN  GENOME: 
THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  BIO- 
LOGICAL PROJECT  IN  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  SCIENCE 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  27.  1989 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  poll  were 
taken  today  of  tfie  American  public,  fiow  many 
would  know  about  the  human  genome 
project?  Perhaps  5  percent  or  10  percent?  I 
think  we  would  be  lucky  if  the  answer  were  1 5 
percent.  It  is  alarming  that  so  few  people 
know  about  the  largest,  most  important  biolog- 
ical project  in  the  history  of  science. 

Public  awareness  is  growing,  however.  A 
recent  article  in  Time  magazine  compared  tfie 
human  genome  project  to  the  Manhattan 
project  and  landing  a  man  on  the  Moon.  This 
project  will  effect  everyone's  life.  In  the  future, 
every  person  could  have  a  computer  printout 
of  his  or  her  genome.  We  could  adapt  our 
diet,  environment,  and  medication  to  make  up 
for  genetic  weaknesses. 

The  applications  of  the  human  genome  re- 
search Is  limited  only  by  our  imagination: 

It  could  unlock  tfie  mysteries  of  the  4.000 
genetic  diseases  that  afflk;t  humans  like  sk:kle 
cell  anemia,  fiemophilia,  and  cystic  fibrosis. 

It  coukJ  create  thousands  of  new  pharma- 
cuetk:al  products  for  treating  these  diseases. 

It  could  start  a  new  field  of  gene  therapy  to 
cure  blood  diseases  and  other  illnesses  that 
have  a  genetic  component. 

What  we  learn  from  the  human  genome  can 
be  transferred  to  plant  and  animal  biology.  A 
1987  Conference  on  Research  Bottlenecks 
for  Commercialization  of  Plant  Technology  In 
Austin.  TX,  discussed  this  issue.  They  found 
that  the  lack  of  basic  knowledge  of  identifying 
cloned  genes  for  desirable  traits  in  plants  has 
hindered  progress. 

Some  genes  for  herbicide,  virus,  and  insect 
resistance  have  been  identified  through  re- 
combinant DNA.  The  human  genome  project 
will  give  us  a  comprehensive  method  for 
genome  research  In  agnculture. 

The  human  genome  project  is  not  about 
these  wondrous  applications,  however.  Two 
centuries  ago.  Louis  Pasteur  said  to  those 
who  believe  in  a  science  of  application:  "No.  a 
thousand  times  no;  there  is  no  category  of  sci- 
ence called  applied  science.  There  are  sci- 
ence and  the  applk:ations  of  science,  bound 
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together  as  the  fruit  to  the  tree  which  bears 
it." 

The  human  genome  project  is  about  the 
conquest  of  knowledge.  It  will  push  the  limits 
of  our  ability  to  understand  our  own  complex- 
ity. 

Thirty-six  years  ago,  James  Watson — who 
has  grack>usly  agreed  to  fiead  NIH's  role  in 
this  project— and  Francis  Crick  discovered  the 
double  helix  structure  of  DNA.  Since  then: 

We  have  located  the  position  of,  that  is 
mapped,  1,300  of  the  100,000  human  genes. 

We  have  begun  sequencing  the  molecular 
structure  analysis  of  500  of  these  genes. 

We  have  completed  the  sequencing  for  only 
12  of  these  genes. 

Clearly,  much  needs  to  t>e  done  for  scientif- 
ic knowledge.  But  much  needs  to  be  done  for 
the  future  of  our  country,  too.  One  by  one,  we 
have  watched  the  pillars  of  our  economy  fall: 
the  steel  industry,  the  auto  industry,  the  elec- 
tronics industry,  the  energy  industry. 

Biotechnology  is  one  area  where  the  United 
States  can  have  a  clear  lead.  We  do  not  have 
to  look  far  for  our  competition.  The  Japanese 
are  developing  autonr^ted  sequencing  de- 
vices. The  English  have  almost  completed  the 
mapping  of  Vne  rour>dworm  genome.  The 
West  Germans  and  the  French  have  set  up 
international  reference  data  banks  to  collect 
the  results  of  genome  research. 

International  competition  has  often  spurred 
the  United  States  into  action  on  major  scientif- 
ic endeavors: 

Sputnik  caused  us  to  put  a  man  on  the 
Moon. 

World  War  II  brought  about  the  Manhattan 
project  in  Los  Alamos. 

It  is  not  too  surprising  that  Los  Alamos  and 
the  Department  of  Energy  have  provided  such 
strong  leadership  for  the  human  genome 
project. 

The  United  States  has  a  soaring  trade  defi- 
cit. We  are  slowly  awakening  to  a  growing 
weakness  in  international  competition.  I  be- 
lieve that  international  competition  will  shore 
up  a  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
human  genome  project  more  than  any  other 
single  factor. 

The  quick  success  of  this  project  is  evi- 
dence of  this.  Four  short  years  of  discussion 
within  the  scientific  community  have  resulted 
in  significant  funding.  Congress  today  spends 
more  than  $100  million  on  human  genome  re- 
search. 

President  Bush  has  requested  $130  million 
for  next  year.  This  amount  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased by  $100  millk)n  per  year  for  the  com- 
peltion  of  the  project.  Wrth  the  tight  con- 
straints of  the  budget  deficit,  such  an  increase 
will  not  be  easy. 

I  am  personally  committed  to  the  human 
genome  project.  Without  the  broad  support  of 
Members  of  Congress,  it  could  easily  be  de- 
layed or  terminated.  Everyone  at  this  confer- 
ence should  take  a  nroment  in  the  near  future 
to  share  your  support  for  It  with  your  repre- 
sentative in  Congress. 

Congress  will  also  face  many  legal  and  ethi- 
cal issues  raised  by  the  human  genome 
project: 

Should  individuals  be  told  if  they  carry  a  de- 
fective gene  that  will  cause  a  nontreatable 
fatal  disorder? 
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Should  health  and  life  insurance  companies 
use  genetic  information  to  set  higher  rates  for 
such  individuals? 

Should  genetic  information  be  used  to 
screen  unborn  children? 

These  are  tough,  serious  questions.  But 
they  should  not  cause  us  to  shy  away  from 
the  progress  of  scientific  inquiry. 

The  human  genome  project  will  also  force 
us  to  revisit  patent  law.  The  ownership  of  mo- 
lecular processes  has  not  been  clarified  in  the 
law.  This  issue  must  be  resolved  so  that  we 
can  have  an  orderiy  commercial  development 
of  the  applications. 

The  leaders  of  the  human  genome  project 
gathered  this  week  in  Washington,  DC,  for  a 
conference  called  Unlocking  Potential:  The 
Promise  of  the  Human  Genome  Initiative,  and 
I  was  honored  to  address  the  participants.  I 
applaude  the  conference  cosponsors,  thie  Alli- 
ance for  Aging  Research  and  the  American 
Medical  Association,  for  their  foresight  on  this 
issue  and  E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
Inc.,  for  providing  a  major  grant  to  the  confer- 
ence. 

I  believe  that  the  excitement  generated  by 
this  important  conference  for  the  human 
genome  project  will  soon  extend  far  beyond 
those  who  attended. 


METROPOLITAN  BAPTIST 

CHURCH:        125        YEARS        OF 
GIVING  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
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vehicles  for  outings,  as  well  as  continue  tutor- 
ing. 

Of  course,  like  adults,  young  people  are 
touched  by  all  the  social  conditions  around 
them.  That  is  why  some  of  Metropolitan's 
other  efforts  are  important  for  young  and  old 
alike.  Ever  since  the  hard  times  of  the  Depres- 
sion, Metropolitan  Baptist  Church  has  had  a 
special  social  department.  They  have  tradi- 
tionally come  to  the  aid  of  the  hungry  and  un- 
employed. Today,  their  achievements  in  dis- 
tributing groceries  to  needy  families  and  com- 
munity outreach  work  help  to  ease  the  burden 
of  the  less  fortunate.  Their  drug  rehabilitation 
facilities  are  another  pMssitive  force  In  Metropo- 
litan's impact  on  our  Nation's  Capital.  At  the 
same  time,  the  church  has  developed  a  lead- 
ership training  program  to  help  build  a  strong, 
productive  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  future  looks 
bright  for  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church.  The 
low-income  housing  corporation  they  have  or- 
ganized should  soon  have  units  available,  in- 
cluding housing  for  senior  citizens.  Metropoli- 
tan remains  ambitious,  planning  programs  for 
gifted  students,  drug  prevention  education, 
and  addressing  the  devastating  problem  of 
the  homeless.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  join  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  lauding  the  125  years  of  spirit- 
ual, social,  and  community  support  that  Metro- 
politan Baptist  Church  has  given  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  hope  It  is  only  the  beginning. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  ID 

OF  PENNSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  com- 
memorate a  very  special  and  joyful  occasion. 
This  year  marks  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church 
here  in  Washington,  DC.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
recognize  their  jubilee  celebration,  "Claiming 
the  Promise,  Proclaiming  the  Power." 

Before  Vhe  American  Civil  War  had  drawn  to 
a  close,  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church  had 
t)egun  to  pave  the  long  road  of  social  contri- 
bution that  stands  as  a  hallmark  of  the  con- 
gregation. In  a  Civil  War  ban'acks  in  a  section 
of  Washington  known  as  Hell's  Bottom,  seven 
people  joined  together  in  1864  to  create  what 
then  became  the  Fourth  Baptist  Church  of 
Washington.  Metropolitan  Baptist,  the  name 
the  church  adopted  after  1888,  has  grown 
many  times  over  and  can  now  boast  of  more 
than  4,000  parishioners. 

In  the  century  and  a  quarter  that  Metropoli- 
tan has  existed,  there  have  tieen  only  five 
head  ministers.  Under  their  respective  minis- 
tries, both  the  religious  and  community  activi- 
ties of  the  church  have  expanded  to  include  a 
diverse  range  of  services.  In  particular,  Metro- 
politan Baptist  Church  should  be  commended 
for  the  extensive  work  they  do  with  the  young 
people  of  the  community.  Not  only  do  they 
provkle  Bible  study  and  tutoring  assistance  for 
those  who  need  help  in  school,  but  Metropoli- 
tan also  has  a  youth  center  which  gives  our 
children  a  healthy,  safe  place  to  call  their  own 
after  school.  In  addition,  the  church  has  en- 
tered into  a  partnership  with  a  local  elementa- 
ry school  to  help  improve  the  grounds,  furnish 
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HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1989 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  special,  temporary  joint  committee  of 
Congress  to  fully  investigate  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  December  21,  1988,  bombing  of 
Pan  Am  Flight  103  over  Scotland. 

Pan  Am  103  are  words  which  strike  terror 
woridwide.  Many  of  the  victims  were  from  my 
district,  and,  tragically,  just  in  the  springtime  of 
their  youth. 

Many  of  us  applaud  the  efforts  that  several 
permanent  committees  in  Congress  have 
made  in  response  to  the  Pam  Am  bomtjing. 
However,  due  to  the  large  numt}er  of  commit- 
tees involved  and  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
raised  by  this  incident,  these  efforts  have  not 
been  coordinated. 

Pan  Am  103  was  caused  by  bureaucratic 
breakdown.  We  cannot  allow  bureaucratic 
breakdown  to  occur  in  this  body.  The  lessons 
of  Pan  Am  103  are  far  from  clear.  This  Nation 
will  only  krraw  the  full  truth  if  a  thorough  and 
objective  congressional  investigation  Is  under- 
taken by  a  special  committee  comprised  of 
members  of  the  individual  committees  with  ex- 
(jertise  on  air  safety  and  terrorism. 

In  conclusion,  the  weaknesses  of  current  air 
security  and  antiterrorism  systems  were  ex- 
posed when  prior,  higfvlevel  threats  went  un- 
checked. The  appropriate  role  of  this  joint 
committee  would  be  to  recommend  legislation 
artd  policy  changes  to  put  the  necessary  safe- 
guards in  place  to  prevent  further,  avoidable 
tragedies. 
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SUPPORT  THE  BUY  AMERICA 
COALITION 


UMI 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OP  AKKANSAS 
nf  THS  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Buy 
America  Actioo  Coalition  is  a  wise,  valiant 
effort  to  reduce  ttie  soaring  U.S.  trade  defiats 
that  have  undermir>ed  our  Nation's  competi- 
tiveness in  world  markets  dunng  the  1 980's.  I 
am  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  Buy  America 
Coalition,  arxj  I  urge  all  Americans  in  Arkan- 
sas and  throughout  ttie  country  to  support  the 
goals  of  this  highly  meritorious  movement. 

I  commend  all  of  the  dedicated  citizens  wf>o 
¥*ork  for  ttie  Buy  America  Coalition  In  particu- 
lar, I  woukj  like  to  single  out  the  efforts  of 
HaroW  Jinks,  of  Piggott  AR,  in  Arkansas'  First 
Congressional  District  ttiat  I  represent.  The 
Buy  America  Coalition  was  founded  and  orga- 
nized by  Mr.  Jinks,  and  the  organization  has 
increasingiy  been  receiving  national  attention 
since  the  opening  of  its  office  in  Washington, 
DC.  Mr.  Jinks,  who  has  organized  senior 
Democrats  throughout  tfie  country,  has  met 
with  over  100  national  organizations  in  work- 
ing for  the  Buy  America  movement  America 
still  produces  ttie  finest  products  In  ttie  workj. 
and  we  ought  to  recognize  that  and  buy  ttiem, 
rattier  than  spending  our  money  on  foreign 
products.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  hear 
the  message  of  Mr.  Jinks  and  the  Buy  Amer- 
k»  Coalition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enthusiastically  support  the 
joint  congressional  resolution  requesting  that 
GoverrKXS  and  mayors  issue  proclamations 
with  media  coverage  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  goals  of  trie  Buy  America  Coalitk>n. 
Gov.  Bill  Clinton  of  Arkansas  issued  such  a 
proclamatkjn  in  August  of  last  year,  and  that 
proclamation  was  an  effective  vehicle  for  get- 
ting out  ttie  message  that  people  ought  to  buy 
ttie  products  made  in  Arkansas  and  elsewtiere 
in  America.  Mr.  Jinks'  program  has  gained  ex- 
tensive backing  in  my  State;  for  example,  the 
Arkansas  Municipal  League  Is  Involved  in  car- 
ryir>g  ttiis  message  to  the  people.  The  Jay- 
cees  in  Arkansas  and  around  the  country  ac- 
tivety  support  ttie  coalition,  and  Sam  Walton, 
one  of  America's  nx>st  successful  entrepre- 
neurs, is  one  of  the  most  dynamic  supporters 
of  the  Buy  America  Program. 

I  wouW  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  Mr. 
Walton  wrote  to  HaroM  Jinks  last  August: 

We  are  grateful  for  the  Buy  America 
Action  Coalition  you  have  helped  esUblish 
and  your  interest  in  doing  something  posi- 
tive about  our  country's  effectiveness  in 
glol>al  competition.  You  have  inspired  citi- 
zens everywhere  to  become  involved  and 
participate  in  this  worthwhile  program  and 
we  thank  you  for  it.  I  lielieve  we  are  making 
some  progress  in  achieving  our  objectives  of 
trade  balance.  As  you  well  know,  we  still 
have  much  to  accomplish  if  we  are  going  to 
reach  our  goals  of  more  Jol)s  for  American 
workers,  a  stronger  economy,  a  decrease  in 
the  national  debt,  and  most  importantly, 
improved  consumer  products  of  quality  and 
value.  Together,  though,  we  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

I  congratulate  Governor  Clinton,  Sam 
Watton,  Harold  Jinks,  and  all  the  others  wtio 
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have  labored  In  favor  of  the  goals  of  ttie  Buy 
America  Coalitkin.  The  coalition  Is  a  major 
step  in  ttie  quest  to  restore  America  to  its 
rightful  place  as  the  preeminent  producer- 
creditor  nation  in  the  world,  rattier  than  the 
consumer-debtor-credit  card  nation  we  have 
tiave  t)ecome  In  the  Reput>lk::an  1980's. 

Amenca  must  put  a  stop  to  the  mountains 
of  debt  that  are  allowing  foreign  Interests  to 
txjy  up  ever  larger  chunks  of  Main  Street, 
U.S.A.  We  cannot  afford  to  keep  running  up 
trade  deficits  in  the  $170  billion  range,  as  we 
dkj  under  ttie  Reagan  policies  of  encouraging 
a  cheap  flood  of  foreign  Imports  Into  our 
country.  Reagan  drove  up  ttie  value  of  ttie 
dollar  to  ttie  extent  that  many  products  from 
Artumsas  and  ttie  tieartland  of  America  were 
no  longer  competitive  in  workJ  markets.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  recently,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  enough. 

We  must  stop  the  policy  wtiere,  In  effect, 
we  are  txHTOwing  money  from  ttie  Japanese 
to  buy  oil  from  the  Arabs.  Among  ttie  many 
American  products  we  can  buy  is  ethanol, 
made  from  (arm  products  at  home  In  Arkan- 
sas. We  need  to  get  more  of  our  energy  from 
the  heartland  of  Amenca,  and  end  our  de- 
pendence on  oil  from  ttie  MkMIe  East  and 
ottier  chaotic  foreign  regkjns. 

We  need  to  expand  our  exports  abroad,  and 
we  need  Americans  here  at  home  to  buy  our 
excellent  'Made  In  the  U.S.A."  products, 
rather  than  the  cheap,  often  Inferior  foreign 
products  that  drive  up  our  trade  deficits. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  In  Congress, 
to  President  Bush,  and  to  the  American 
people  ttie  simple,  t>ut  powerful  message  of 
Sam  Walton  and  Harold  Jinks:  Buy  American 
Products. 


PRESERVE  THE  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  THE  ARMED  CAREER 
CRIMINAL  ACT 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  make  an  lmF>or- 
tant  clarification  in  Federal  criminal  law.  spe- 
cifically the  Armed  Career  Criminal  Act. 

The  Armed  Career  Criminal  Act  of  1984, 
one  of  the  most  successful  Federal  crime- 
fighting  laws  enacted,  allows  State  and  Feder- 
al law  enforcement  agencies  to  comtiine  ef- 
forts and  target  hardened  felons  wtx>  have 
muttiple  previous  convictrans  for  serious 
crimes. 

Since  October  1986.  405  career  criminals 
tiave  t}een  sentenced  to  Federal  prison  for  a 
combined  total  of  4,393  years.  In  my  State  of 
Oregon,  22  career  criminals  have  received 
minimum  15-year  sentences  under  this  law. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  has  numerous 
armed  career  criminal  cases  which  are  cur- 
rently under  Investigation,  pending  indk:tment 
or  awaiting  trial. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  Armed  Career 
Criminal  Act  is  straightforward;  Impose  Feder- 
al minimum  15-year  sentences  on  criminals 
wtio  tiave  histories  of  three  previous  State  or 
Federal  convictions  for  vkjient  felonies  or  seri- 
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ous  drug  offenses  if  they  are  found  to  be  in 
possessK)n  of  a  firearm. 

Now.  t>ecause  of  a  decision  made  in  the 
ninth  circuit  court,  the  effective  use  of  this  law 
will  be  diministied.  The  details  of  this  decision, 
and  its  Impact  on  the  Federal  judicial  system, 
is  described  in  ttie  following  letter  to  Attorney 
General  Thomtnirgh. 

The  ninth  circuit's  Interpretation  of  the  defi- 
nition of  burglary  In  the  Armed  Career  Criminal 
Act  can  be  easily  remedied  by  amending  the 
statute  with  a  clearer  definition  of  that  particu- 
lar crime.  That's  what  my  legislation  does,  and 
that's  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its 
speedy  enactment. 

The  letter  follows: 

April  7,  1989. 
Hon.  Richard  Thornburgh, 
Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Tenth  Street  and  Constitution  Ave.,  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  request  a  meeting  to  discuss  with  you 
the  impact  of  the  Ninth  Circuit's  recent  de- 
cision in  U.S.  V.  Chatman,  No.  87-S351 
(March  9,  1989).  As  the  House  sponsor  of 
the  Armed  Career  Criminal  Act,  I  consider 
this  matter  to  l>e  of  great  importance. 

The  Armed  Career  Criminal  Act  Is  a  sig- 
nificantly successful  law  allowing  the  feder- 
al justice  system  to  try  and  incarcerate  the 
most  hardened  felons  in  our  society.  Since 
Octol)er  1986,  405  career  criminals  have 
l>een  sentenced  to  federal  prison  for  a  com- 
bined total  of  4.393  years.  In  Oregon  alone. 
22  career  criminals  have  received  minimum 
15  year  sentences  under  this  law.  and  De- 
partment has  many  more  ACC  cases  under 
investigation,  pending  indictment,  or  await- 
ing trial.  If  the  Ninth  Circuit's  decision  on 
Chatman  remains  unchallenged,  some  of 
the  l)enefit  of  the  Armed  Career  Criminal 
Act  will  clearly  be  lost. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  construed  the  term 
"burglary"  in  the  1986  amended  version  of 
the  Act  to  refer  to  the  18th  century  notion 
of  common  law  burglary.  As  a  result,  they 
ruled  to  overturn  the  government's  en- 
chanced  sentence  for  a  career  criminal  pre- 
viously convicted  of  modem  statutory  bur- 
glary. 

The  Eleventh  Circuit,  in  U.S.  v.  Hill,  No. 
88-5092  (Jan.  25,  1989),  previously  ruled 
that  the  term  "burglary"  in  the  amended 
Act  includes  statutory  offenses.  This  deci- 
sion conforms  with  the  Eighth  Circuit  deci- 
sion, in  U.S.  v.  Portwood  (85  Fed.  2nd  1221). 
The  circuits  are  now  in  conflict,  therefore  it 
is  essential  for  the  Department  to  ask  the 
Supreme  Court  to  settle  the  issue. 

I  have  recently  learned  of  the  E>epart- 
ment's  decision  not  to  appeal  the  Chatman 
case  on  the  grounds  that  the  predicate  bur- 
glary offense  was  "auto  burglary."  In  the 
Department's  efforts  to  bring  a  stronger 
case  Ijefore  the  court.  I  suggest  that  numer- 
ous such  cases  in  various  stages  of  adjudica- 
tion may  i>e  found  in  the  Oregon  District. 

Two  cases  that  may  t>e  of  particular  inter- 
est are  U.S.  v.  Colombi,  No.  89-30.000  and 
U.S.  V.  Cunningham,  CR  87-252  (PR).  Both 
cases  involve  predicate  crimes  of  burglary  in 
the  first  degree,  though  these  burglaries 
were  not  committed  at  night,  as  stipulated 
by  common  law. 

President  Bush's  position  on  crime— and 
the  release  of  hardened,  convicted  crimi- 
nals—is well  known.  Nothing  could  further 
his  policy  l)etter  than  to  have  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit's ruling  reversed.  I  urge  you  to  aggres- 
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sively pursue  the  search  for  a  strong  case  in 
which  to  seek  certiorari. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  vari- 
ous Judicial  and  legislative  options  which 
can  be  employed  to  forestall  the  potentially 
damaging  consequences  of  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuifs  decision.  Please  let  me  know  when 
would  bt  a  convenient  time  for  you  to  meet. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my 
request. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Ron  Wyden. 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  COMMUNITY  LEADER  IS 
HONORED  BY  HIS  OWN 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

of  penmsylvamia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  con- 
gratulate a  friend  and  community  leader  in  my 
congressional  district  who  is  being  honored  by 
his  community  this  evening. 

Willard  Detweiler,  president  of  the  Chestnut 
Hill  Community  Association,  will  receive  the 
Chestnut  Hill  Award  tonight  at  that  organiza- 
tion's annual  meeting.  The  award  is  the  most 
prestigious  given  at  the  event. 

A  committee  of  peers  selected  Mr. 
Detweiler  for  the  honor  because  of  his  wori< 
as  president  arKl  his  extraordinary  leadership 
on  a  project  of  significant  impact  to  the  Chest- 
nut Hill  community. 

In  Chestnut  Hill,  a  neighborhood  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Cresheim  Valley  Bridge  project  rep- 
resents a  strong,  coordinated  community 
effort  to  work  with  their  elected  officials  to 
secure  funding  to  keep  an  important  train  line 
running  in  the  community.  The  community 
work  in  support  of  the  project  was  spearhead- 
ed by  Mr.  Detweiler. 

Mr,  Detweiler  worked  closely  with  me  and 
my  staff  on  this  project.  His  commitment  to  his 
community  was  unwavering  and  his  leadership 
in  maintaining  the  project's  momentum  was  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  final  recipe  of  suc- 
cess. 

This  summer,  work  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted on  the  bridge  reconstruction  and  line 
improvements.  The  day  the  line  is  reopened 
will  be  a  tribute  to  all  who  participated— and 
there  were  literally  thousands. 

Because  of  this  accomplishment  and  many 
others,  Mr.  Detweiler's  community  is  honoring 
him  tonight.  Next  month,  he  will  end  his  2-year 
tenure  as  president  of  the  association,  al- 
though I  am  confident  his  community  activism 
will  continue  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  many  others  in  applaud- 
ing the  work  of  Will  Detweiler  for  his  commu- 
nity. 


PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND  OIL 
SPILL  RESPONSE  ACT 

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1989 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
have  aH  heard  the  news  about  what  has  hap- 
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pened  in  my  State  of  Alaska  as  a  result  of  the 
grounding  of  the  tanker  Exxon  Valdez.  Al- 
though both  the  cleanup  and  the  investiga- 
tions as  to  what  went  wrong  are  continuing,  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  can  take  some 
action  to  con-ect  certain  deficiencies  in  our  oil 
spill  response  program.  As  a  result,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Prince  William  Sound  Oil 
Spill  Response  Act  and  asking  for  its  rapid 
consideration. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  this  in  no  way  rep- 
resents a  full  solution  to  the  problems,  nor  is  it 
the  only  action  that  will  be  taken.  As  we  learn 
more  about  the  spill,  further  action  will  be 
forthcoming.  For  the  moment,  however,  I  be- 
lieve the  proposals  in  this  bill  will  help  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  trageidy. 

The  bill  finds  that  the  Prince  William  Sound 
oil  spill  contingency  plan  is  inadequate  and 
that  action  should  be  taken  to  address  imme- 
diately the  problems  resulting  from  the  spill. 
As  part  of  this  process,  it  puts  the  Coast 
Guard  in  charge  of  spill  response,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  problem  of  having  too  many  gener- 
als in  the  field. 

The  bill  requires  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  within  60  days  after  enactment 
to:  require  escorts  for  all  tank  vessels  in 
Prince  William  Sound;  require  pre-positioning 
of  oil  spill  response  equipment  sufficient  to 
handle  a  large  spill;  require  tank  vessels  to 
carry  oil  spill  containment  equipment  on 
board;  and  to  increase  pilotage  requirements. 
These  are  simple  matters  that  can  easily  be 
handled. 

In  the  case  of  escort  vessels,  the  Secretary 
should  require  that  they  include  vessels  that 
can  carry  oil  spill  response  equipment  and 
can  accept  spilled  oil  on  board.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  long  delay  that  occun^ed  when  the 
Exxon  Valdez  was  grounded  and  no  equip- 
ment was  readily  available  to  respond.  By 
having  the  necessary  equipment  aboard  an 
escort  vessel,  it  will  be  there  for  Immediate 
use. 

While  the  Secretary  has  some  discretion  in 
changing  the  pilot  requirements,  he  should  be 
guided  by  two  principles:  safety  of  the  pilots 
themselves  and  the  safe  navigation  of  tank 
vessels.  Currently,  pilots  are  dropped  off  after 
a  vessel  passes  Rocky  Point,  due  to  safety 
considerations.  Pilots  could  t)e  kept  on  board 
to  Bligh  Reef  and  beyond.  The  Secretary 
needs  to  establish  a  new  drop-off  point. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Secretary  to  take 
certain  actions  no  later  than  January  1,  1990. 
These  include  extending  radar  coverage  in 
Prince  William  Sound  and  establishing  an  oil 
spill  response  team. 

I  want  to  note  that  the  issue  of  extended 
radar  coverage  was  raised  by  fishernoen  in 
Cordova  as  long  ago  as  1977.  At  that  time, 
we  were  told  by  the  Coast  Guard  that  such 
coverage  was  unnecessary.  I  think  now  that 
we  can  see  that  the  Coast  Guard  was  wrong. 
In  regard  to  the  oil  spill  response  team,  the 
Secretary  should  ensure  that  this  Is  composed 
of  qualified  Individuals  who  are  property 
trained  and  continually  drilled  to  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  a  major  oil  spill.  Although  some  will 
complain  that  this  is  costly,  so  is  a  well-pre- 
pared fire  department.  Some  costs  will  have 
to  be  accepted  so  that  we  can  continue  safe 
transportation  of  crude  oil  from  Valdez. 
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The  bill  also  amends  existing  law  to  alk>w 
the  Coast  Guard  to  revoke  the  license  of  a 
merchant  mariner  If  that  individual  Is  convicted 
of  a  misdemeanor  or  felony  involving  alcohol. 
At  present,  a  mariner's  record  while  ashore  Is 
not  subject  to  scrutiny  by  the  Coast  Guard 
arnj  has  no  effect  on  his  license.  We  should 
not  allow  someone  with  a  record  of  drunken 
driving  to  run  a  tanker  full  of  crude  oil  through 
the  pristine  environs  of  Prince  William  Sound. 

This  legislatk>n  also  requires  that  funds  be 
spent  for  long  term  monitoring  and  assess- 
ment of  the  environmental  effects  of  the 
Prince  William  Sound  spill.  This  is  especially 
Important.  Although  Exxon  has  agreed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  immediate  environmental  prob- 
lems, much  of  the  work  will  involve  long  term 
activity  to  determine  what,  if  any,  effects  ttie 
spill  has  had  on  living  marine  resources. 
These  funds  will  be  recovered  from  the  spiller, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  net  loss  from  the 
Treasury.  The  bill  also  authorizes  funds  for  re- 
search and  development  work  by  MARAD  and 
the  Coast  Guard. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  provide  a  number  of  reports 
to  the  Congress,  Including  one  on  those  ac- 
tions taken  to  address  the  inadequacies  of  tfie 
Prince  William  Sound  spill  contingency  plan. 
After  these  reports  are  received,  the  Congress 
should  act  on  them  promptly. 

Finally,  word  atx>ut  the  spill  Itself  and  Its 
effect  on  our  Nation.  We  don't  yet  know  the 
extent  of  the  damage,  and  my  bill  will  help  us 
to  learn  that.  We  don't  yet  know  everyttiing 
that  needs  to  t>e  done  to  make  oil  transporta- 
tion safer.  If  indeed  we  can  do  that  by  passing 
legislation.  We  do  know  one  thing:  our  Nation 
needs  oil,  and  it  is  not  in  our  t)est  Interest  to 
get  that  oil  from  foreign  shores,  carried  to  the 
United  States  on  foreign  tankers  over  which 
the  United  States  has  no  control.  Some  have 
tried  to  use  the  spill  In  Prince  William  Sound 
to  delay  necessary  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development  In  the  United  States.  This  is 
wrong.  Those  who  try  to  do  so  are  causing  as 
much  damage  as  did  the  Exxon  Valdez.  We 
should  not  let  this  spill,  as  tragic  as  it  may  be, 
deter  us  from  achieving  energy  security  in  our 
Nation. 


KEW  GARDENS  CIVIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION CELEBRATES  75  YEARS 
OF  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritHJte  to  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  long  lasting  civil  associations  in  the  entire 
New  York  City  area.  On  May  3,  1989,  during 
its  annual  meeting,  the  Kew  Gardens  Civic  As- 
sociation will  be  celebrating  Its  75th  year  of 
community  service. 

Since  Its  inception  in  1914,  the  Kew  Gar- 
dens Civic  Association  has  been  actively  dis- 
playing a  progressive  spirit  while  helping  the 
neighborhood  maintain  the  character  and 
charm  of  a  smalltown  atmosphere  wittiin  the 
New  York  City  boundaries. 
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Neighb<xtK>od  groups  are  as  important 
today  as  they  were  75  years  ago.  They  serve 
many  functions  ttwt  are  necessary  for  the  ev- 
eryday maintenar>ce  of  a  thriving  city.  The 
Kew  Gardens  Civic  Association,  with  over  400 
members,  provides  force  to  resolve  problems 
that  its  members  may  experience  with  both 
governmental  and  private  agerKies  and  ac- 
tions. Their  meetings  more  closely  resemble 
the  New  England  town  meeting,  where  every 
point  of  view  can  t>e  discussed,  than  a  scene 
of  what  one  would  expect  from  New  York  City. 
The  suggestions  that  evolve  from  these  meet- 
ings often  get  irKorporated  into  the  plans  of 
government  for  the  area,  providing  for  a  con- 
tirHjation  of  the  serene,  village-like  atmos- 
phere of  the  community. 

The  stable  leadership  of  the  organization  is, 
at  least  in  part,  responsible  for  the  continu- 
atkxi  of  a  concept  ttwt  has  worked  for  over 
seven  decades.  The  past  three  presidents  of 
the  association,  George  Gross,  Sylvia 
Howard-Fuhrman,  and  the  current  president, 
Murray  Berger  have  served  for  a  total  of  over 
half  a  century,  with  the  results  of  that  dedica- 
tion being  the  Kew  Gardens  of  today. 

Beyond  the  standard  types  of  problems  this 
group  helps  resolve  on  a  day-to-day  basis, 
their  innovative  thinking  helped  create  a  plan 
wt)ere  a  private  developer  built  new,  much 
needed  housing,  and  provided  funds  to  up- 
grade and  renovate  the  local  public  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  especially  heartwarming  to 
witness  such  a  successful  neighborhood 
group  operate  within  such  a  large  metropolitan 
area.  These  days  many  large  city  neighbor- 
hoods are  urxJer  siege  from  several  fronts- 
drugs,  cnme,  vandalism,  racism,  eroding  in- 
frastructunng— and  are  unable  to  cope  with 
the  changes.  The  vigilance  of  the  Kew  Gar- 
der^s  Civic  Associatk>n  has  helped  keep  these 
intrusions  at  bay.  That  is  precisely  why  the 
Kew  Gardens  CivK  Associatwn  should  be  ap- 
plauded by  all  of  my  colleagues  for  its  lasting 
impact  within  Queens  County  and  derTwnstrat- 
ing  that  a  proud  neighbortnxxJ  is  a  successful 
neighborhood. 

I  ask  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  now  in  paying  tiib- 
ute  to  President  Murray  Berger  and  all  the 
other  members  of  ttie  Kew  Gardens  Civic  As- 
sociation on  its  75th  anniversary. 
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TRIBUTE     TO     LOUIS     L.     GOLD- 
STEIN, A  MARYLAND  LEGEND 


REQUEST  FOR  RULE 


UMI 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

or  CAuroRwiA 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1989 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
Democratic  caucus  mle  35.  I  would  like  to 
advise  the  Members  that  I  may  request,  on 
the  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  a 
modified  ctosed  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
the  coTKurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1990. 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  living  legend  in  Maryland 
public  service,  comptroller  of  the  b^easury, 
Louis  L.  Goldstein,  who  has  officially  served 
his  State  kxiger  than  anyone  in  Maryland's 
history. 

A  wise  Hebrew  proverb  found  in  the  great 
literature  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash 
reads,  "Great  is  labor,  for  it  brings  its  master 
honor."  For  50  years,  Louis  Goldstein  has 
personified  that  proverb.  He  has  been  a  treas- 
ure to  his  community,  a  remarkable  public 
servant,  comptroller  extraordinaire,  the  recipi- 
ent of  many  distinguished  awards,  and  a 
leader  in  higher  education. 

The  First  Disthct  of  Maryland  is  honored  to 
claim  Louis  Goldstein  as  a  native.  Bom  and 
raised  in  Prince  Frederick,  Louis  attended  Cal- 
vert County  public  schools,  graduated  from 
Washington  College  in  Chestertown  in  1935, 
and  the  University  of  Maryland  Law  School  in 
1938.  He  married  the  former  Hazel  Horton 
and  settled  in  Calvert  County  wtiere  they  have 
raised  a  family,  shared  a  legal  practice,  and 
now  operate  several  firms. 

Louis  t>egan  his  esteemed  public  service 
career  in  1938  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Marines  as  a  private  in  1942  and  was  dis- 
charged a  lieutenant  in  1946.  Elected  a  State 
senator  for  the  next  12  years,  IrKluding  four 
as  president,  he  then  won  the  State  compti-ol- 
ler  race  in  1958  and  has  served  there  ever 
sirKe. 

For  30  years  Louis  Goldstein  has  fcieen 
Maryland's  chief  fiscal  officer,  collecting  the 
bulk  of  the  State's  revenue.  He  has  saved  tax- 
payers' money  through  pioneer  procedures  In 
financial  reporting  and  accounting,  data  proc- 
essing, and  tax  collecting.  His  distinguished 
fiscal  reputation  has  led  to  the  State  treasury 
building's  dedicatk}n  as  the  Louis  L.  Goldstein 
Building. 

Amassing  statewide  electk>n  victories  in 
1958,  1962,  1966,  1970,  1974,  1978,  1982, 
and  1986,  Louis  has  remained  one  of  the 
most  popular  elected  officials  in  Maryland's 
history.  Honored  as  a  delegate  or  alternate  to 
11  DeiTHxratic  National  Conventions,  he  has 
served  on  the  platform  and  resolutions  com- 
mittee at  five  of  them.  He  has  received  over 
60  major  regional,  national,  and  international 
service  awards  during  his  career. 

Especially  notable  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Louis  L.  Goldstein  Chair  of  Public  Policy  at 
Washington  College  in  1984.  This  tribute  to 
the  comptroller  brings  experienced  leaders  in 
public  service  to  the  Chestertown  campus  to 
teach  arKJ  lead  seminars  in  public  policy. 
Through  the  public  policy  chair  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  college,  Louis  Gold- 
stein is  actively  involved  In  educating  a  new 
generation  of  Marylanders  to  follow  his  path  in 
public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whetfier  he  is  educating  young 
people,  collecting  revenue,  representing  his 
party,  or  serving  in  the  Calvert  County  Volun- 
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teer  Fire  Department,  Louis  Goldstein's  com- 
mitment to  excellence  continues,  as  it  has  for 
50  years,  making  his  community,  State,  and 
country  proud.  Great  is  Louis  Lazarus  Gold- 
stein's labor  for  it  has  brought  its  master  tre- 
mendous honor. 


THE  THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  CHERNOBYL  NUCLEAR  AC- 
CIDENT 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  26  marked 
the  third  anniversary  of  an  event  that  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  On  that  date  in  1 986,  reac- 
tor No.  4  at  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  powerplant, 
in  the  Ukrainian  Republic  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
exploded.  The  impact  of  this  disaster— the 
largest  at  any  nuclear  powerplant— was  tre- 
mendous. Not  only  did  it  severely  affect  the 
environment  of  several  countries.  It  took  a 
heavy  toll  in  human  lives  and  suffering  as  well. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  mandated  to 
monitor  and  encourage  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  I  have  followed  with  inter- 
est and  concern  the  environmental  and  social 
impact  of  the  Chernobyl  accident.  The  acci- 
dent, and  the  Soviet  response  to  it,  are  direct- 
ly related  to  several  areas  on  which  the  Final 
Act  focuses,  from  cooperation  between  states 
in  environmental  protection  to  human  contacts 
and  the  free  flow  of  information. 

The  Chernobyl  accident  sent  highly  radioac- 
tive particles  floating  across  Europe  and 
around  the  world.  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  the 
Baltic  States,  sections  of  the  Russian  Repub- 
lic, northem  Poland,  Finland,  and  Sweden,  the 
first  to  be  hit  with  the  radiation,  experienced 
economic  losses,  especially  as  agricultural 
products  were  contaminated.  To  this  day,  a 
large  area  of  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  remains 
devastated.  As  an  article  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  reported  on  April  20,  in  the  30 
kilometers  surrounding  the  plant  where  high 
levels  of  radiatk}n  still  exist,  "villages  that  had 
endured  for  centuries  now  stand  empty,  await- 
ing the  slow  creep  of  the  bulldozers  that  will 
eventually  knock  them  flat  and  bury  their  re- 
mains *  *  *.  Acre  after  acre,  mile  by  mile,  the 
ghost  towns  stretch  into  ghost  countries, 
ghost  woods,  ghost  lands." 

Beyond  the  degree  of  destruction,  we  can 
recall  the  additional  problems  encountered  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  and  immediately 
thereafter— the  delay  and  many  difficulties  in 
evacuating  the  nearby  inhabitants,  the  plight 
of  loved  ones  living  in  the  affected  areas,  and 
the  lack  of  timely  information  about  what  had 
actually  happened  and  what  to  do  about  it. 

While  we  are  all  aware  of  the  controversy 
that  surrounded  the  lack  of  information  re- 
garding the  disaster,  I  would  like  to  note  how 
things  have  been  changing  since  the  accident. 
Many  of  these  changes,  I  believe,  have  come 
about  partly  because  the  enormity  of  the  prob- 
lems Chernobyl  created  made  evident  the 
need  for  a  more  open  Soviet  society. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  more  open  today  than  it 
was  in  April   1986.  Chernobyl  demonstrated 
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the  dangers  of  maintaining  strict  controls  on 
the  flow  of  information  and  may  have  been  a 
catalyst  in  the  development  of  the  policy  of 
"glasnost"  Although  limitations  continue  to 
exist,  reporting  on  disasters  in  the  official 
Soviet  media  is  no  longer  prohibited  as  it  once 
was.  Similarly,  contacts  and  communication 
with  friends  and  relatives  abroad  is  no  longer 
as  restricted  as  it  once  was. 

In  addition,  public  awareness  and  activism 
regarding  environmental  protection  has  grown 
greatly  in  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  in 
Ukraine,  since  the  Chernobyl  accident.  While 
it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  government  offi- 
cials have  no  concern  for  the  environment, 
open  public  debate  of  environmental  problems 
is  an  important  factor  in  ensuring  its  protec- 
tion. Traditionally,  Soviet  and  East  European 
officials  have  not  been  tolerant  of  the  inde- 
pendent expression  of  views  that  this  entails, 
and  the  extent  to  which  this  is  changing  in 
some  of  these  countries  is  a  positive  sign. 

World  attention  has  also  focused  more  on 
environmental  issues  in  the  past  3  years.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  only  due  to  the  Chernobyl  ac- 
cident but  to  other  environmental  disasters  as 
well,  including  the  recent  oil  spill  in  Alaska. 
There  has  been,  as  a  result,  increased  inter- 
national environmental  cooperation  on  both  a 
bilateral  and  multilateral  basis.  Hopefully,  this 
increased  cooperation  will  lead  to  improved 
protection  of  the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  increased  openness  of 
Soviet  society  and  the  increased  efforts  to 
prevent  accidents  such  as  Chernobyl  from  re- 
curring are  moves  in  the  right  direction,  but 
they  are  not  enough.  The  need  for  a  freer  flow 
of  information,  greater  contacts  between  indi- 
viduals, and  increased  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  the  environment  is  reflected  in  the  conclud- 
ing document  to  the  Vienna  CSCE  follow-up 
meeting,  which  ended  its  work  last  January.  In 
addition  to  its  ambitious  content  in  the  human 
dimension,  the  Vienna  Concluding  Document 
deals  extensively  with  environmental  problems 
of  all  kinds,  from  nuclear  safety  to  the  han- 
dling of  hazardous  wastes.  It  also  notes  the 
important  role  of  public  awareness  in  the 
larger  effort  to  protect  the  environment. 

In  addition,  the  Vienna  Concluding  Docu- 
ment mandates  a  meeting  on  the  environ- 
ment, which  will  be  held  from  October  16-No- 
vember  3,  1989,  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  To  be  at- 
tended by  experts  from  the  35  Helsinki  signa- 
tory stales,  the  meeting  will  discuss  various 
aspects  of  environmental  issues,  including  in- 
dustrial accidents,  hazardous  chemicals,  water 
pollution,  and  public  awareness  of  environ- 
mental problems. 

Representatives  of  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations and  other  private  individuals  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe— t)Oth 
East  and  West— have  become  more  interest- 
ed in  environmental  issues  in  recent  years 
and  may  also  gather  in  Sofia  to  attend  open 
plenary  sessions  of  the  meeting,  to  meet  with 
delegates,  and  to  make  their  concerns  about 
the  environment  known.  The  Vienna  Conclud- 
ing Document  commits  th»e  participating 
states,  including  Bulgaria  as  the  host  country, 
to  ensure  that  this  active  public  involvement 
can  take  place.  Such  involvement  plays  a 
positive  role  in  seeking  adequate  protection  of 
the  worid's  environment 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chernobyl  accident  has 
made  us  all  more  aware  of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  man  and  the  environment.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  concern  for  the  environment 
Chernobyl  has  spawned  will  prevent  further 
losses  of  this  kind  in  the  future. 


WORKERS  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  27,  1989 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  April 
28,  workers  from  across  our  Nation  will  join 
together  to  observe  Workers  Memorial  Day,  a 
day  on  which  they  have  pledged  to  "fight  for 
the  living"  and  "mourn  for  the  dead." 

April  28  also  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
passage  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
our  Government  has  taken  to  protect  the 
rights  of  working  men  and  women.  Yet  despite 
the  good  intentions  of  this  law,  workers  of  this 
Nation  continue  to  suffer  from  jotj-related  inju- 
ries and  even  death.  In  fact,  more  than 
100,000  workers  die  each  year  from  job-relat- 
ed injuries  and  disease.  That  number  is 
almost  twice  the  number  of  Americans  killed 
during  the  entire  span  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Every  47  seconds,  another  worker  in  this 
country  is  killed  by  a  job-related  injury.  Thou- 
sands more  die  slow,  painful  deaths  from  con- 
ditions caused  by  exposure  to  toxic  chemicals 
at  work. 

These  are  the  men  and  women  who  will  be 
remembered  on  Workers  Memorial  Day. 
Hopefully,  their  deaths  will  not  be  in  vain.  We 
here  in  Congress  have  the  power  to  dramati- 
cally reduce  the  number  of  deaths  and  injuries 
to  workers  by  updating  and  strengthening  the 
OSH  Act.  The  workers  of  this  Natron  desen^e 
to  know  that  they  have  a  Congress  dedicated 
to  protecting  their  health  and  safety. 


WYOMING  VALLEY  CHILDREN'S 
ASSOCIATION  HONORED 
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social  environment  as  possible  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  to  teach  them  how  to  t)ecome 
respronsible  for  their  own  welfare. 

By  addressing  the  orthopedic  needs  of  dis- 
abled children,  the  association  has  kept  close 
pace  with  t>oth  medical  and  psychological  ad- 
vancement in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Work- 
ing with  the  valued  volunteers  are  teams  of 
skilled  professionals  who  work  with  the  child 
and  the  family  to  develop  the  best  possible 
treatment  for  the  child.  Among  the  current 
services  are  orthopedic  and  cerebral  palsy 
clinics,  occupational  and  physical  therapy, 
nursing,  and  a  special  Department  of  Health 
program  for  disabled  children  receiving  sup- 
plemental security  income. 

The  ongoing  awareness  programs  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  Children's  Association  are  de- 
signed to  make  the  general  population  more 
sensitive  to  the  problems  of  the  handicapped. 
Addressing  the  needs  of  handicapped  ir>divld- 
uals  ranging  in  age  from  2  to  21  years,  the 
programs  include  swimming  and  water  safety, 
preschool,  student  internships,  and  day  and 
residency  camps. 

I  know  the  House  will  join  me  in  commend- 
ing the  Wyoming  Valley  Children's  Association 
for  its  significant  service  to  the  disabled. 
During  it's  65-year  history,  this  organization 
has  provided  over  900,000  services  to  more 
than  30,000  patients,  resulting  in  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  the  handicapped  and  the 
general  population.  We  owe  a  great  deal  to 
the  dedicated  staff  and  volunteers  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley  Children's  Association.  They  have 
set  a  fine  example  of  t>ettering  the  lives  of 
those  young  people  who  are  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  27.  1989 
Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  Children's 
Association,  now  celebrating  65  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
This  private,  nonprofit  organization  exemplifies 
the  importance  of  caring  professionals  and 
the  value  of  committed  volunteers. 

The  Wyoming  Valley  Children's  Association 
was  originally  incorporated  as  the  Wyoming 
Valley  Crippled  Children's  Association  in  1924, 
when  the  founding  Wilkes-Barre  Rotary  recog- 
nized the  need  for  treatment  of  polio,  cerebral 
palsy,  and  other  crippling  diseases.  The  orga- 
nization has  since  grown,  both  in  strength  and 
in  the  number  of  services  provided. 

The  Children's  Association  specializes  in 
the  eariy  identification  and  inten/ention  of 
those  diseases  which  may  place  infant,  tod- 
dler, and  preschool  children  at  risk.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  to  create  as  normal  a 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANDREW  HENSHEL 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1989 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  a  young  man  who  is  a  constituent  of 
mine  in  Philadelphia,  Andrew  Henshel.  Mr. 
Henshel,  State  Voter  Registration  Director  of 
the  Young  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
recently  the  youngest  American  delegate  to 
the  International  Conference  on  Global  Coop- 
eration for  a  Better  Worid,  which  was  held 
February  8  through  16  in  Mount  Abu,  Ra- 
jasthan,  India.  At  the  conference,  delegates 
from  more  than  40  nations— including  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Unkjn,  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China— were  presented  with 
the  Mount  Abu  Declaration,  a  document  ex- 
pressing the  hopes  of  ordinary  people  for  a 
t>etter  worid. 

Mr.  Henshel  addressed  an  audience  of 
more  than  2,000  delegates  gathered  at  Mount 
Abu's  Universal  Peace  Hall  for  the  Valedictory 
Session  of  the  Conference.  In  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Henshel  expressed  the  hopes  of  young 
people  for  worid  peace,  global  cooperation, 
and  freedom  for  all  people.  He  also  presented 
an  inscribed  replica  of  the  Liberty  Bell  and  a 
message  from  Philadelphia  Mayor  W.  Wilson 
Goode  to  Dadi  Prakashmani,  president  of 
Global  Co-operation  for  a  Better  Worid.  and 
Lord  Ennals,  Member  of  Vhe  British  House  of 
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Lords,  and  cochair  of  the  Global  Co-operatiofi 
International  Advisory  Commission. 

In  hts  statenr>ent  at  the  Conference,  Mr. 
Henshel  quoted  the  great  words  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  "Toie  peace  Is  not  merely  ttie 
absence  of  tension;  it  is  the  presence  of  jus- 
tice." Mr.  Henshel's  own  dedication  to  tfw 
cause  of  justice  is  demonstrated  by  his  work 
in  personally  registering  more  than  6,000 
voters,  which  has  been  recognized  by  Martin 
Luther  King  III. 

OKe  again,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
fine  young  man  who  works  to  make  his  vision 
of  peace  and  justice  a  reality. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  AMY 
MILLER.  VFW  VOICE  OP  DE- 
MOCRACY WINNER 


UMI 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD.  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  BARI^RO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  recognize  Amy  Miller  of  Atfiens,  GA,  as 
the  Georgia  winner  of  tfw  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  scnpt  wnting  award.  Amy  Is  a  senior  at 
Cedar  Shoals  High  School  and  plans  to  attend 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  the  fall. 

The  contest  was  entered  by  more  tfian 
250,000  students,  and  Xhe  scholarship  money, 
distnbuted  to  50  State  and  9  national  winners, 
totaled  more  than  $42,500  The  contestants 
wrote  speeches  dealing  with  tt>e  ttieme  "Pre- 
paring for  Americas  Future."  The  folk}wir>g  is 
Ms.  Miller's  optimistic  account  of  our  country's 
future  that  should  further  serve  to  bolster  the 
confidence  we  share  in  our  young  people. 
Prkfarimg  for  America's  FVture 

Dear  Descendants:  I  know  that  as  you're 
reading  this,  you  must  be  thinking  how  ec- 
centric your  ancestor  was  to  sit  down  and 
write  a  letter  to  a  group  of  people  who 
haven't  even  been  bom  yet.  Perhaps  I  was. 
But  I  felt  the  need  to  tell  you  a  few  things. 

I'm  writing  to  you  on  my  17th  Birthday,  a 
day  I  spent  with  my  family.  On  days  like 
these,  we  always  seem  to  reminisce  at>out 
what  has  l>een.  I  think  of  past  birthdays 
that  were  spent  with  my  grandparents,  and 
of  the  many  stories  my  parents  have  told 
me  about  their  childhoods  and  those  of 
their  own  parents  and  grandparents.  Yet 
this  Birthday  was  a  little  different.  Today 
something  else  was  playing  on  my  thoughts. 
What  at>out  the  future?  My  future  and 
yours?  What  will  the  events  that  follow  this 
day  bring  to  the  world  we  live  in?  I  can  only 
begin  to  guess.  But  I  do  know  one  thing  for 
certain.  I  know  what's  t>eing  done  now  to 
Insure  that  your  future  Is  fully  realized. 

The  world  ts  trying  harder  than  ever  to 
become  unified.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  finally  reached  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  this  year.  Russians  and 
Americans  are  becoming  less  and  less  suspi- 
cious and  more  willing  to  welcome  each 
other  as  friends.  Though  there  are  still  wars 
raging  in  the  Middle  East  and  violent  reli- 
gious conflicts  in  Northern  Ireland,  oppos- 
ing forces  are  being  compelled  by  the 
United  Nations  to  sit  down  and  discuss  reso- 
lutions to  their  disagreements.  I  only  hope 
that  these  disciusions  have,  by  now.  led  to 
peace. 

Here  In  America,  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
perhaps  the  most  important  preparation  for 
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our  country's  future,  the  presidential  race. 
If  the  candidates  will  only  keep  the  prom- 
ises that  they've  made  over  the  last  year, 
your  America  should  he  a  wonderful  place 
to  live  and  raise  a  family.  Yet  many  of  the 
improvements  In  this  country  aren't  being 
made  only  by  its  government,  but  by  Its  citi- 
zens. Nationwide  groups  like  MADD  and 
SADD  are  working  to  make  drunk  driving  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  big  cities,  highly  paid 
architects  are  spending  their  weekends 
erecting  free,  temporary  huts  for  the  home- 
less. It  is  habitat  for  humanity's  goal  to 
Insure  permanent  housing  for  these  Ameri- 
cans who  have  no  home  to  call  their  own. 
Programs  such  as  project  literacy.  U.S.  are 
Insuring  that  the  right  to  read  is  given  to 
everyone.  These  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
America's  fight  to  make  your  future  promis- 
ing. 

As  an  Individual.  I'd  like  to  think  that  I'm 
holding  up  my  end  of  this  battle.  I'm  as  po- 
litically Involved  as  someone  who  isn't  yet 
old  enough  to  vote  can  be.  and  I  hope  that 
by  standing  up  for  my  personal  t>ellefs,  I'm 
leaving  my  own  mark  on  the  future  of  my 
country  and  my  world. 

Only  you  can  know  for  certain  what  has 
happened  over  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  I  wrote  this  letter.  Perhaps  you  are 
happy  with  the  way  things  have  turned  out, 
perhaps  not.  But  at  least  now  you  know  how 
we  arrived  at  the  conclusion.  Yet  this  Isn't 
the  end.  You  must  begin  to  prepare  for  the 
future  of  your  own  children,  and  that  of 
their  children  as  well.  Every  generation  is 
faced  with  its  own  complications,  and  now 
it's  your  turn  to  sort  them  out  In  new  ways. 
May  you  follow  where  we  succeeded  while 
succeeding  where  we  failed.  I  wish  you  the 
t>est  of  luck. 

With  Love. 

Your  Past. 


HONORING  THE  MEMORY  OP 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  ITEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  call 
attention  to  a  celebration  to  t>e  held  in  Xtw 
17th  Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  on  Sunday, 
April  29,  1989,  to  commemorate  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  our  first  President,  George  Washington, 
200  years  ago  at  the  site  of  Federal  Hall,  and 
the  centennial  of  the  arch  In  the  park  which 
today  bears  his  name. 

As  we  hofKX  the  memory  of  George  Wash- 
ington on  that  day  we  will  also  be  honoring 
tfie  t>irth  of  our  Natkjn,  its  historic  and  endur- 
ing Constitution,  and  the  first  10  amendments, 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  wtK>se  tenets  keep  us  to 
this  day  a  truly  free  society.  Additk^nally,  we 
remember  the  convening  of  our  First  Con- 
gress. 

Joining  us  in  ttiis  celebratkin  will  be  our 
40th  President.  George  Bush,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  Congress,  as  well  as  Ambas- 
sadors to  the  United  States  and  the  United 
^4atkX1S  from  France,  Great  Bntain,  Holland, 
Spain,  arxj  Sweden,  all  of  wtwm  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  origirwl  Washington  Inaugu- 
ral ceremony  in  1 789. 

This  will  also  be  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Washington  Square  Arch.  Built  in  Green- 
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wich  Village  In  1889  to  commemorate  the 
centennial  of  Washington's  Inauguration,  this 
monument  has  become  a  symbol  of  Its  com- 
munity, and  Is  looked  upon  with  great  pride  by 
Village  residents  and  all  New  Yorkers. 

The  Washington  Square  area  historically 
had  been  concerned  with  civic  responsibility 
and  community  involvement.  By  commemorat- 
ing the  inauguration  of  the  first  President  with 
the  Washington  Square  Arch,  the  residents  of 
the  neighborhood  were  fullfllllng  their  civic 
duty  and  revitalizing  Washington  Square.  This 
civic  feeling  is  demonstrated  in  a  quote  from 
Henry  G.  Marquand,  the  chairman  of  the 
Washington  Arch  Memorial  Committee.  In  a 
speech  given  at  the  cornerstone  ceremony  in 
1690,  he  said: 

The  spot  has  \>een  aptly  chosen,  and  not  a 
valid  objection  has  been  urged  against  It.  It 
Is  true  someone  has  remarked  that  the 
nelght>orhood  in  a  few  years  will  be  all  tene- 
ment houses.  Even  should  this  prove  true, 
no  stronger  reason  could  be  given  for  the 
Arch  being  placed  there.  Have  the  occu- 
pants of  tenement  houses  no  sense  of 
t)eauty?  Have  they  no  patriotism?  Have  they 
no  right  to  good  architecture?  Happily  there 
is  no  monopoly  of  the  appreciation  of  things 
that  are  excellent  any  more  than  there  is  of 
fresh  air.  and  in  our  mind's  eye  we  can  see 
many  a  family  who  catmot  afford  to  spend 
ten  cents  to  go  the  park,  taking  pleasure 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Arch.  This  is  the 
Arch  of  peace  and  good-will  to  men.  It  will 
bring  the  rich  and  poor  together  in  one 
common  bond  of  patriotic  feeling. 

Eight  centenarians  currently  reside  In  this 
community.  As  we  celebrate  the  Washington 
Square  Arch,  we  also  celebrate  these  individ- 
uals whose  long  lives  and  many  contributions 
provide  an  example  for  us  all.  They  are:  Mr. 
Rlcardo  Messina,  104;  Ms.  Rosa  Graves,  102; 
Ms.  Molly  Morgan,  102;  Mr.  Salvatore  Scar- 
pulla,  102;  Ms.  Emily  Boardman,  101;  Ms. 
Sana  Sarge,  100;  and  Ms.  Adelaide  Buscaino, 
100. 

With  these  ceremonies  we  will  fulfill  the 
Intent  of  House  resolution  (H.R.  115)  of  the 
100th  Congress.  I  am  proud  to  call  attention 
to  this  singular  event  in  our  Nation's  history. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GRACE  B. 
DONNELLY 


HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

or  WEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  education  of 
our  chikjren  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
duties  of  our  society.  The  men  and  women 
who  provide  that  service  deserve  special  com- 
merKlation.  Today  I  want  to  take  special 
notice  of  a  woman  who  has  devoted  the  past 
27  years  to  developing  the  minds  of  young 
people— Prof.  Grace  B.  Donnelly  of  the  13th 
district  of  New  Jersey. 

Grace  Donnelly's  career  spanned  over  five 
decades  of  unselfish  devotion  to  our  commu- 
nity's youth.  She  has  admirably  served  the 
students  and  faculty  of  Rider  College  by  dis- 
playing the  devotion  essential  to  exemplary 
university  scholarship  arnj  teaching. 
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Furthermore,  Grace  has  bestowed  her  tire- 
less energy  and  generosity  as  a  member  of 
many  boards  of  education  including  those  of 
the  Rancocas  Valley  Regional  High  School 
and  the  Buriington  County  Special  Services 
School  District. 

A  pioneering  spirit  is  what  this  country  was 
founded  on.  Grace  Donnelly  is  a  true  modem 
pioneer.  She  helped  engineer  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Buriington  County  Special  Serv- 
ices School  District  as  a  charter  member  of 
the  1972  board  of  education.  This  education 
program  went  on  to  unfold  into  one  of  the 
finest  special  education  program  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Throughout  her  life,  Grace  has  always 
shown  a  willingness  and  desire  to  give  freely 
of  her  time  to  aid  organizations  and  causes 
important  to  the  community.  To  name  a  few, 
Grace  has  been  a  volunteer  for  local  hospi- 
tals, town  council,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Junior  Women's  League. 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  Grace  B.  Donnelly, 
and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  stand  with  deep- 
est appreciation  for  her  vision,  enlightened 
leadership  and  self-sacrifice  for  her  years  of 
service  to  the  field  of  education. 


STEFAN  KORBONSKI  A  TRUE 
POLISH  HERO 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  a  tnje  hero  of  the  Polish 
people,  Stefan  Korbonski.  who  died  April  23  at 
the  age  of  88. 

First  in  the  Polish  military,  then  in  the  under- 
ground movement  in  occupied  Poland,  and  fi- 
nally as  an  author  in  the  United  States,  Stefan 
Korbonski  made  a  lifelong  contibution  to 
Poland  and  Polish  people. 

As  a  young  man,  Kortjonski  served  in  the 
Polish  Army  and  fought  against  the  Russians, 
Ukrainians,  and  Germans  after  Worid  War  I. 
After  receiving  a  law  degree  from  Poznan  Uni- 
versity, he  became  active  in  the  Polish  Peas- 
ant Party. 

KortJOnski,  serving  once  again  in  the  army, 
was  taken  prisoner  when  the  Germans  and 
Russians  invaded  Poland  in  1939.  He  es- 
caped and  returned  to  Warsaw,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  Nazis.  In  Warsaw,  Korbonski  helped 
organize  the  underground  opposition  against 
the  Nazis,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Political 
Coordinating  Committee,  which  directed  un- 
derground activities.  Korbonski  t»ecame  chief 
of  civil  resistance  in  Poland  and  was  responsi- 
ble for  organizing  underground  courts.  Ulti- 
mately, these  courts  passed  death  sentences 
on  200  Nazis. 

In  leading  the  opposition  against  Nazi  occu- 
pation, Korbonski  organized  sabotage  eHorts 
in  Poland.  He  helped  establish  contact  with 
the  Polish  Government,  exiled  in  London.  In 
1944  he  was  at  the  forefront  of  the  Warsaw 
uprising  against  the  Nazis,  and  later  testified 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  to  the 
Russian  role  in  betraying  that  uprising. 

After  the  war  and  after  being  jailed  by  the 
Soviets,  Korbonski  returned  to  Warsaw  poli- 
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tk:s.  In  1947,  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Warsaw  district  of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party. 
Fear  of  persecution  drove  Kortxjnski  from 
Poland  in  November  1947.  Shortly  thereafter 
he  arrived  in  New  York. 

Since  arriving  in  America,  Kortxjnski  trwin- 
tained  an  important  place  in  Polish  and  East- 
ern Europen  affairs,  as  an  author  on  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  domination  of  Eastern  Europe. 
"Fighting  Warsaw,"  "Warsaw  in  Chains," 
Warsaw  in  Exile,"  "Between  the  Hammer  and 
the  Anvil,"  and  "Polish  Underground  State:  A 
Guide  to  the  Underground  1939-45"  are  his 
major  works. 

For  eight  terms,  Korbonski  served  as  chair- 
man for  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Natk^ns.  He  also  chaired  the  Polish  Council  of 
Unity  in  the  United  States.  Throughout  his  life 
in  America,  Kortwnsky  made  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  Polish-American  communi- 
ty. 

In  1980,  the  former  underground  hero  re- 
ceived the  Yad  Vashem  Medal  of  the  Right- 
eous for  saving  Jewish  lives  during  Worid  War 
II,  presented  by  Ambassador  Ephraim  Evron. 

KortJonski  was  a  hero  of  Poland  during  his 
courageous  battle  against  the  Nazis  during 
Worid  War  II,  and  remained  a  hero  to  the 
Polish  people  as  a  leader  in  America  after  the 
war.  After  88  rich  years,  Stefan  Kortwnski  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  both  Poland  and  America. 
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ASBESTOS  CLEANUP 


HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL 
SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

or  NrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1989 
Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr,  Speaker,  each  year  at 
this  time  Congregation  B'nai  Israel  of  Fair 
Lawn,  NJ,  and  hundreds  of  other  congrega- 
tions throughout  the  country,  gather  to  hold  a 
Holocaust  memorial  sen/ice.  Each  of  us,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  religion,  shares  in  the  grief 
and  pain  felt  by  survivors  of  the  Holocaust, 
their  relatives,  and  their  friends.  Each  of  us 
looks  to  remembrances  such  as  these  to  un- 
derscore a  promise  still  as  strong  in  our 
hearts  as  it  was  the  day  it  was  made:  We  will 
never  forget. 

This  year,  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Holo- 
caust, comes  a  cause  for  rejoicing.  Congrega- 
tion B'nai  Israel  will  be  dedicating  a  new  and 
very  special  Torah  scroll,  one  which  survived 
the  Holocaust  and  was  recently  brought  from 
Poland,  where  it  has  been  stored  these  last 
45  years. 

I  wanted  the  Congress  to  take  note  of  this 
occasion,  and  to  share  in  this  special  moment 
with  Congregation  B'nai  Israel.  I  am  indeed 
honored  and  pleased  to  represent  the  mem- 
bers of  this  congregation,  and  to  join  with 
them  in  this  year's  service. 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislatk>n  to  help  out  school  dis- 
tricts who  are  trying  to  deal  with  U.S.  Govern- 
ment regulatk>ns  on  asbestos  removal.  In 
1986  a  new  law  required  the  Environnwntal 
Protectk>n  Agency  to  issue  standards  for 
school  inspection,  cleanup,  and  disposal  of 
asbestos.  These  regulations  included  dead- 
lines that  were  impossible  to  meet  by  many 
school  districts  in  Montana  and  arournl  the 
Nation. 

Last  year  Congress  gave  some  relief  and 
deferred  the  deadline  for  filing  management 
and  inspection  plans  until  May  9,  1989.  That 
date  is  upon  us  ar>d  school  districts  are  still 
struggling  financially  to  meet  the  imposed  re- 
quirements. I  have  proposed  a  bill  that  will 
push  the  deadline  for  filing  plans  back  by  1 
more  year  to  May  9,  1990. 

This  legislation  will  also  delay  the  deadline 
for  implementation  by  1  year,  from  July  9, 
1989,  until  July  9,  1990.  I  say  that  the  small 
amount  of  money  on  which  our  schools  are 
forced  to  survive  should  be  used  to  educate, 
not  renovate. 

Once  again,  what  seemed  to  be  a  good 
idea  has  become  a  nightmare  for  financially 
strapped  school  districts.  We  all  want  our  chil- 
dren in  a  healthy  environment,  but  we  must 
also  understand  the  costs  of  obtaining  that 
environment  and  do  it  in  a  rational  manner 
that  doesn't  put  teachers  out  of  work.  Much  of 
the  asbestos  which  exists  in  the  schools  can 
be  safely  contained  until  the  schools  have  the 
financial  resources  to  remove  the  ast>estos. 
Let's  use  common  sense,  not  senseless  over- 
reaction. 


PLASTIC  CONTAINER 
IDENTIFICATION  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1989 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  is  aimed  at  improving 
the  ability  to  recycle  plastic  containers  by  es- 
tablishing a  national  marking  and  coding  kJen- 
tifk»tk)n  system  for  plastic  resins. 

I  believe  the  need  to  expand  the  recycling 
of  plastic  products  is  clear;  plastics  constitute 
the  most  rapidly  growing  segment  of  the  na- 
tional solid  waste  stream.  As  we  address  the 
current  solid  waste  crisis,  and  at  a  tinrre  when 
one-third  of  all  landfills  will  close  within  sever- 
al years,  recycling  of  plastics  and  other  prod- 
ucts is  a  key  ingredient  toward  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  program  designed  to  assist 
States  and  local  governments. 

Such  a  coding  system,  first  proposed  by  the 
plastics  industry,  has  already  been  adopted  by 
several  States,  and  many  additional  States,  in- 
cluding Maine,  are  now  also  studying  the 
merits  of  such  a  system.  By  requiring  such  a 
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codmg  system  for  plastic  containers  on  a  na- 
tional levet.  tt)is  legislation  «mII  facilitate  an  ex- 
pansion In  the  volume  of  plasttc  products,  and 
in  ttie  re-use  of  plastic  resins  by  manufactur- 
ers. 

The  Plastic  Ckxitainer  Identification  Act  im- 
poses a  simple  identification  system,  which 
the  plastics  IrKJustry  would  be  required  to 
adopt  by  January  1,  1991.  Ott>er  baste  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  as  follows: 

All  plastic  contair>ers  sold  must  be  marked 
wnth  a  nnotded  symt>ol,  Identifying  its  resin 
content,  to  ease  separation  for  recycling. 

Six  easy-to-read  marking  symbols  would  be 
used,  covenr)g  most  of  the  plastic  containers 
now  In  wide  use. 

Violators  wouM  be  penalized  under  the 
rules  for  food  established  by  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  [EPA] 
most  submit  a  report  to  Congress  within  6 
months  on:  First,  a  promotion  and  education 
plan  to  support  the  coding  system,  and  the 
recyclability  of  plastics  of  all  kinds  and, 
second,  recommerxlations  on  policies  to 
reduce  ttie  amount  of  nonrecyclable  and  noa- 
biodegradable  plastic  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  plastic  products. 

The  annual  volume  of  plastics  entering  the 
mur>«cipal  solid  waste  stream  is  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  from  a  level  of  800  million 
pourxjs  in  1960  to  over  21  billion  pounds 
today.  The  use  of  plastic  resin  products  has 
grown  during  this  25-year  penod  from  a  level 
of  6.3  billion  pounds  to  an  estimated  57  billion 
pounds  in  1 988. 

Growir)g  publK  concern  at>out  \t\e  prevalent 
use  of  plastic  packaging  and  ttieir  effect  on 
the  environment  necessitates  a  more  sensible 
use  of  plastics,  starting  with  efforts  to  greatly 
exparx)  their  recydatMlity.  Today,  over  20  per- 
cent of  plastic  soda  tmttles  are  already  recy- 
cled. Expanding  this  level  to  make  recycling 
ecorxxnically  viable  for  most  other  plastic  con- 
tainers can  be  accomplished,  but  requires 
large  quantities  of  plastics  that  are  homogene- 
ous by  resin  type. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
8por>sor  and  support  tfie  Plastic  Container 
Mentification  Act  as  or>e  Important  remedy  to 
our  national  problem  with  solid  wastes. 


LETS  GET  EASTERN  AIRLINES 
FLYING  NOW! 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27.  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Fkxida.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  cosponsored  a  resolution  by  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Fkxida  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  ttut  every  action  possible  t>e  taken  to 
facilitate  the  prompt  and  safe  restoration  of 
Eastern  Airlines  to  full  operations. 

Eastern  is  an  integral  part  of  Flonda.  Every 
hour  that  Eastern  remains  idle  hurts  tfie  econ- 
omy of  my  State.  A  vital  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican airlines  irxlustry  further  detenorates  East- 
em  employees  and  thek  families  continue  to 
suffer  hardships. 

Enough  is  enough.  Now  Is  the  time  for 
•ctioa 
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I  urge  tf>e  t>ankruptcy  court  to  use  Its  power 
to  appoint  an  Independent  trustee  to  manage 
Eastern's  return  to  full  operations.  A  grounded 
airline  t)enefits  not>ody.  A  restored  Eastern 
benefits  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  tfK>se  wfK)  already  are  supporting 
this  resolutkin  to  restore  Eastern  to  where  It 
belongs:  In  the  air.  serving  the  Amencan 
people. 


April  27,  1989 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CITIZENS  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
FREEDOM 


HONORING  THE  HOLBROOK.  MA, 
JUNIOR  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENT  COUNCIL 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  CXJNNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attentkin  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  HoltKook  Junior-Senior  High 
School  Student  Council.  The  school  is  located 
In  Holbrook.  MA,  In  my  congressional  distnct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  scfrool's  student  council 
was  recently  named  the  most  outstanding  stu- 
dent council  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Even  more  significantly,  this  Is  the  second 
time  In  3  years  that  the  student  council  has 
won  this  coveted  award,  presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Student  Coun- 
cils. 

The  students  have  already  been  recognized 
for  tfieir  achievements  at  the  Massachusetts 
State  House  by  Governor  Dukakis.  They  are 
coming  to  Washington  next  week  to  t>e  hon- 
ored by  President  Bush  at  the  White  House— 
the  twrxx  of  a  llfetlnrfe  for  these  fine  students. 
Their  stay  will  be  bnef,  however,  the  52  mem- 
bers of  the  student  council  have  to  be  back  In 
Massachusetts  by  next  Saturday  to  take  their 
scholastic  aptitude  tests. 

Over  the  years,  ttie  student  council  has 
been  Involved  In  many  worthwhile  projects. 
For  example,  they  have  participated  In  the 
Chikjren's  Happiness  Program,  which  grants 
wishes  to  terminally  ill  children.  A  penny  drive 
in  Decemtier  raised  $1,000.  The  council  also 
delivers  wooden-apple  paperweights  to  show 
appreciation  to  teachers  who  have  done 
somethirtg  special. 

Mr.  Speaker,  deserving  of  special  mention 
Is  the  students'  adviser.  Mr.  Jim  Fitzgerald.  As 
he  sakj,  "to  see  a  group  of  kids  wfio  have 
given  so  much  get  something  as  honorable. 
as  magnifrcent  as  this,  that's  what  teaching  Is 
all  about"  And  alttKXigh  this  honor  belongs  to 
the  52  memt>ers  of  the  student  council,  Mr. 
FitzgerakJ  stxiuld  be  honored  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  tfte  memt>ers  of  the 
Holbrook  Junior-Senior  High  School  Student 
Council.  At  a  tinrra  wf>en  we  hear  of  so  many 
problems  in  our  country.  It's  good  to  hear  of 
find  students  like  those  In  Holbrook.  I  am  sure 
ttiat  my  colleagues  join  me  In  horK>rlng  them. 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1989 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  ask  each  of  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  commemorating  the  30th  anniversary  of 
Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom. 

As  a  nonsectarian  nonpartisan  organization 
of  citizens  and  support  groups  dedicated  to 
parents'  rights,  this  organization  exemplifies  a 
proud  tradition  of  educational  freedom  in  our 
country.  At  a  time  when  many  are  questioning 
the  direction  of  our  educational  system.  The 
citizens  for  educational  freedom  are  actively 
working  to  develop  alternate  strategies  based 
on  the  principles  of  liberty  and  educational 
justrce  for  all. 

At  a  time  when  many  parents  are  content  to 
let  others  make  decisions  about  their  chll- 
drens  education,  the  citizens  for  educational 
freedom  have  taken  another  approach.  They 
believe  that  educational  freedom  Is  not  just  a 
nght,  but  a  necessity  and  are  working  to  make 
educational  choices,  family  decisions.  Their 
goal  has  been  to  encourage  parents  to  play  a 
more  expansive  role  In  the  educational  life  of 
their  children  and  to  achieve  a  better  under- 
standing of  present  educational  policies.  They 
tjelleve  that  this  understanding  will  facilitate 
greater  parental  involvement,  forging  a  system 
whereby  educational  choices  are  again  In  pa- 
rental hands. 

Please  join  me  In  saluting  the  goals  which 
the  citizens  of  educational  freedom  are  trying 
to  accomplish  and  in  wishing  them  well  on 
their  30th  anniversary  and  for  the  eventual 
success  of  your  goals. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  V. 
LEWIS 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27,  1989 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  and  recognize 
Mr.  William  V.  Lewis  on  his  retirement  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Jackson-Vinton  Com- 
munity Action  Agency.  Mr.  Lewis  led  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  assisting  commu- 
nities In  southern  Ohio,  and  we  will  long  be 
grateful  to  him  for  this. 

William  Lewis  was  born  May  4,  1926.  on  the 
same  366-acre  farm  where  he  resides  today, 
and  he  continues  to  work  as  a  farmer  with  his 
brother  and  other  Lewis  family  members. 

After  graduating  from  Oak  Hill  High  School 
in  1944,  William  Lewis  served  with  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  during  Worid  War  II.  Mr. 
Lewis  later  entered  a  life  of  public  service  as 
a  Jackson  County  commissioner  and  served 
In  this  capacity  for  1 2  years.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Jackson-Vinton  Community 
Action  Agency's  board  of  trustees  when  It  was 
incorporated  In  1965  with  only  three  employ- 
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ees. The  agency  now  has  65  full-time  employ- 
ees and  a  total  budget  of  over  $2.5  million. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  employed  as  health  programs 
director  for  the  agency  on  January  15,  1971, 
and  promoted  to  the  position  of  executive  di- 
rector on  May  1,  1973. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  successful  in  initiating  new 
programs  and  administering  existing  programs 
operated  by  the  Jackson-Vinton  Community 
Action  Agency,  including  weatherization  pro- 
grams, rural  health  clinics,  HEAP,  JTPA,  high- 
risk  youth  programs.  Head  Start,  dislocated 
workers  program.  FEMA,  emergency  home- 
less, WIC  Program  and  USDA  Government 
surplus  commodity  distribution. 

Besides  his  outstanding  contributions 
through  the  Community  Action  Agency,  Mr. 
Lewis  has  also  been  active  in  Ohio  in  a 
number  of  other  capacities.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Horeb  Presbytenan  Church,  Masonic 
Lodge  No.  366,  Wellston  Post  371  American 
Legion,  charter  member  of  the  AMVETS,  and 
a  member  of  numerous  community  service  or- 
ganizations. In  addition,  Mr.  Lewis  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  prime  service  council  and 
the  staff  education  and  training  council,  PIC 
SDA  No.  18. 

Mr.  Lewis  can  look  back  on  his  many  com- 
munity accomplishments  with  tremendous 
pride.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Levws  for  a  lifetime  of  dedicated 
service,  and  I  offer  my  very  best  wishes  for 
the  future. 


WORLD  FOOD  DAY 
TELECONFERENCE  REPORT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

I  or  NEW  YORK 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  27.  1989 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  World  Food  Day  Teleconference 
Report.  During  the  past  year,  I  have  co- 
chaired,  along  with  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, [Mr.  HAMILTON],  a  task  force  that  was 
asked  to  reform  the  foreign  aid  bill.  The  infor- 
mation in  this  Worid  Food  Day  Teleconfer- 
ence Fteport  has  played  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  my  thinking  on  this  issue.  Ms.  Pat 
Young,  the  national  coordinator  for  Worid 
Food  Day,  and  other  volunteers  across  Amer- 
ica have  once  again  fulfilled  their  role  in  an 
outstanding  manner. 

Accordingly,  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  an  executive  summary  of  the 
teleconference  in  order  to  share  the  confer- 
ence information  with  my  colleagues: 

Teleconferenci:  Executive  Summary 
The  fifth  annual  World  Food  Day  telecon- 
ference, broadcast  from  the  studios  of 
George  Washington  University  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  on  October  17  and  linking  a  distin- 
guished international  panel  to  more  than 
400  receive  sites  across  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada,  highlighted  food  security 
problems  of  the  African  continent  in  light 
of  recurring  natural  catastrophes  of 
drought  and  famine  and  steadily  falling 
popuUtion/food  production  ratios.  The 
theme  of  the  teleconference,  selected  by 
participating  institutions,  was  "World  Pood 
Securtty:  Focus  on  Africa". 
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World  Food  Day.  held  for  the  first  time  In 
1981  and  marking  the  founding,  in  1945.  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations,  has  captured  the  imagi- 
nation of  people  throughout  the  world.  In 
the  U.S..  the  Day  is  observed  in  virtually 
every  community  in  the  country,  and  the 
National  Committee  for  World  Food  Day 
has  grown  in  membership  to  more  than  400 
private  voluntary  organizations. 

Serving  on  the  teleconference  panel  In 
1988  were  three  distinguished  guests  from 
African  countries:  Professor  Adebayo  Ade- 
dejl.  executive-secretary  of  the  UN  Econom- 
ic Commislson  for  Africa  and  a  citizen  of  Ni- 
geria; Professor  Mazide  N'Dlaye  of  Senegal, 
president  of  the  Council  of  Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations  for  Development 
(CONG AD)  and  vice-president  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
(ICVA);  and  Ellen  Johnson  Slrleaf  of  Libe- 
ria, vice-president  and  Washington  repre- 
senUtive  of  the  Equator  Bank  Ltd.  of  Hart- 
ford (CT),  and  a  founder  of  the  opposition 
Llberlan  Action  Party.  The  fourth  panel 
guest  was  Dr.  Duane  Acker,  assistant  to  the 
administrator  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID)  for  Food  and 
Agriculture  and  former  president  of  Kansas 
State  University.  TV  and  film  star  Eddie 
Albert  hosted  the  program  and  ABC  news 
anchorwoman  Renee  Poussaint  served  as 
moderator. 

teleconference  concept 
This  annual  teleconference,  in  part  by 
design  and  in  part  through  unforeseen  pat- 
terns of  growth  In  participation,  has  become 
a  model  of  development  education/action 
which  is  still  in  a  process  of  evolution.  Its 
main  components  are:  (Da  Study /Action 
Packet  of  print  materials,  prepared  for  the 
second  year  by  Michigan  State  University's 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  of  International 
Development  (CASID)  with  the  help  of  the 
university's  African  Studies  Center  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  participating  schools  and 
other  WFP  study  centers;  (2)  the  three-hour 
satellite  telecast  on  October  17  composed  of 
three  hour-long  segments  for  expert  panel 
presentations,  special  local  site  programs 
and  a  site-panel  question  and  answer  inter- 
change; (3)  a  written  teleconference  report, 
including  a  lengthy  section  of  responses  to 
site  questions  which  could  not  be  taken  up 
during  the  third  hour  of  the  broadcast;  and 
(4)  analysis  by  selected  site  organizers  after 
each  year's  program  to  prepare  recommen- 
dations for  the  year  to  come. 

All  of  the  teleconference  components  are 
designed  as  college-level  curricular  aids  and 
are  used  in  college  classrooms  and  by  adult- 
study  groups  across  the  country.  Videotapes 
of  the  broadcast  are  used  repeatedly  and  are 
kept  in  college  and  community  libraries. 

THE  study/action  PACKET 

Although  the  Study /Action  Packet  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  teleconference  program. 
It  also  serves,  and  is  widely  used,  as  a  sepa- 
rate study  resource  by  groups  not  partici- 
pating in  the  inter-active,  official  telecast. 
More  than  1.500  copies  of  the  packet  were 
distributed  prior  to  the  October  broadcast, 
including  200  to  the  main  field  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Extension  Serv- 
ice. Funding  for  the  packet,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  teleconference  program,  was 
provided  through  a  Blden-Pell  Develop- 
ment-Education Grant  from  USAID  as  weU 
as  by  contributions  from  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  World  Food  Day.  PAO  and  Xerox 
Foundation. 

Although  not  designed  to  be  a  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  African  food  security  Issues. 
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the  packet  was  prepared  for  curricular  use 
at  the  college  level.  Its  main  section  includ- 
ed a  detailed  overview  of  the  physical/ 
social/economic  capacity  of  sub-Saharan 
countries  for  food  self-reliance,  which  was 
coupled  with  seven  separate  views  on  as- 
pects of  the  food  problem  by  meml)ers  of 
the  MSU  African  Studies  team.  The  packet 
also  included  sections  on  resources  for 
action  and  a  bibliography  of  current  African 
study  literature.  Separate  publications  sent 
by  the  WFD  National  Committee  in  support 
of  the  packet  included  a  12-page  pamphlet 
Including  four  lengthy  interviews  with  ex- 
perts In  the  fields  of  population  planning, 
land  use.  environmental  protection  and 
credit  support  for  the  poor,  and  a  four-page 
report  on  the  increasing  capabilities  and  in- 
fluence of  African  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations. 

The  entire  Study /Action  Packet  was  de- 
signed to  facilitate  local  duplication  and 
thousands  of  copies  were  made  of  different 
parts  of  the  packet  for  distribution  through 
site  organizing  groups.  MSU  produced  700 
copies  for  distribution  throughout  Michi- 
gan, for  example. 

TELECONFERENCE  OUTREACH 

WFD  teleconference  outreach  grew  dra- 
matically In  1988— In  the  numl)er  of  Inter- 
active sites.  In  partlcipatlcn  In  programs  or- 
ganized at  the  sites,  and  In  pick-up  or  re- 
broadcast  by  cooperating  television  net- 
works and  stations.  The  number  of  sites 
(i.e..  locations  taking  part  In  the  Inter-active 
third-hour  segment  of  the  broadcast)  grew 
from  125  In  1984  to  well  over  400  in  1988. 
The  exact  figure  caimot  he  known  because 
of  hospital  and  institutional  participation 
through  closed  circuit  networkers  which  do 
not  report  individually. 

The  number  of  homes  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  which  were  accessed  by  co- 
operating networks  and  stations  reached 
into  the  millions,  a  sharp  increase  in  1988 
over  the  1986  program  owing  to  the  partici- 
pation of  several  chains  for  the  first  time. 
Networks  or  chains  which  offered  all  or  part 
of  the  broadcast  Included  the  Hospital  Sat- 
ellite Network.  Catholic  Telecommunica- 
tions Network  of  America.  Black  College 
Satellite  Telecommunications  Network.  The 
learning  Charmel.  Vision  Interfaith  Satel- 
lite Network,  the  Public  Broadcasting  Serv- 
ices' Adult  Learning  Satellite  Service  and  in- 
dividual PBS.  educational  TV  and  cable  sU- 
tlons  throughout  the  country. 

LOCAL  SITE  PROGRAMS 

Over  the  five-year  experience  of  organiz- 
ing the  teleconference,  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  World  Food  Day  believes  the 
single  most  important  development  In  the 
program's  evolution  has  been  the  rising  at- 
tention given  by  site  organizers  to  their  own 
programs  on  dealing  with  hunger,  whether 
local,  national  or  global,  in  conjunction  with 
the  national  telecast.  The  original  concept 
for  this  site  activity  was  for  the  "middle 
hour"  discussion  of  the  points  made  by  the 
expert  panel  In  the  preceding  hour  along 
with  preparation  of  questions  to  be  submit- 
ted during  the  final  hour  of  the  telecast. 
While  this  Is  stUl  a  part  of  the  teleconfer- 
ence program,  more  sites  each  year  have 
gone  further,  developing  full  programs 
within  the  college  setting  or  Involving  out- 
reach to  surrounding  off-campus  communi- 
ties. These  site  programs  sometime  follow 
the  theme  of  the  national  broadcast,  but 
now  with  more  frequency  take  up  local  and 
national  hunger  and  food  security  issues. 
Many  programs  now  cover  a  full  day,  sever- 
al days  or.  in  a  few  cases,  several  weeks. 
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Another  growing  aspect  of  college  partici- 
pation is  the  growth  of  interdisciplinary 
study  based  on  links  to  food/poverty  Issues. 
First  contacts  of  the  National  Conunittee 
with  the  colleges  tended  to  be  with  schools 
of  international  agriculture.  Today,  at  vari- 
ous colleges,  more  than  IS  separate  schools 
and  departments  participate  in  the  telecon- 
ference, from  anthropology  to  women's 
studies  and  Journalism.  Off-campus  out- 
reach has  been  another  growth  area,  with 
organizers  and  community  leaders  involved 
in  Joint  planning  of  local  anti-hunger  activi- 
ties, elected  officials  and  leaders  Invited  to 
participate  in  panel  programs  on  food/ 
hunger  issues,  and  food  or  fundraising  ac- 
tivities benefiting  local  off-campus  or  na- 
tional campaigns.  Many  of  these  progreims. 
Joining  college  with  off-campus  groups. 
have  led  to  year-round  cooperation  in  allevi- 
ation of  local  hunger  problems. 

PROGRAM  SUMMARY 

The  telecast  from  George  Washington 
University  studios  opened  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Eddie  Albert  followed  by  a  tape  wel- 
coming statement  on  the  African  theme  by 
FAO  Director-General  Edouard  Saouma 
from  Rome.  Africa,  he  warned,  needed  food 
aid  but  that  even  more  important  over  time 
would  be  a  steady  flow  of  assistance  to  in- 
crease food  production  capacity.  Moderator 
Renee  Poussaint  then  began  the  panel  dis- 
cussion by  pointing  out  that  only  three 
years  before  a  massive  famine  had  occurred 
and  led  to  commitments  that  such  a  tragedy 
should  never  be  allowed  to  recur,  but  that  in 
fact  famine  had  returned  to  Sudan  and 
some  other  areas. 

Adedejl  described  some  of  the  background 
for  the  situation  in  Sudan  and  noted  that 
similar  problems,  combining  weather  with 
political  unrest,  were  also  prevalent  In  Ethi- 
opia. Mozambique.  Angola  and.  until  a  short 
time  before.  Chad.  Other  panelists  touched 
other  common  themes.  Acker  stressing  the 
need  for  incentives  and  research.  Sirleaf  for 
policy  reform  and  N'Diaye  for  people's  par- 
ticipation. All  panelists  cited  the  negative 
consequences  of  money  diverted  to  arma- 
ments and  noted  the  difficulty  of  outside 
pressures  regarding  arms,  stressing  that  Af- 
ricans had  a  right  to  act  on  their  perceived 
national  security  needs.  The  point  was  also 
made  that  lack  of  food  could  be  caused  as 
well  as  effected  by  political  upheaval. 

Considerable  time  was  devoted  by  the 
panel  to  the  special  problems  of  women  in 
the  context  of  rural  African  systems.  It  was 
noted  that  women  contribute  between  50 
and  80%  of  the  labor  in  the  production, 
processing  and  marketing  of  food,  but  had 
only  limited  access  to  credit,  land  and  edu- 
cation and  had  little  Influence  over  national 
agricultural  policy.  Sirleaf  said  that  until 
there  was  wider  recognition  of  the  key  role 
of  women  in  production  real  progress  would 
be  held  back.  Adedejl  suggested  that,  in 
fact,  governments  and  international  agen- 
cies had  begun  changes  in  the  recognition  of 
women  and  that  many  programs  were  now 
gender  neutral.  It  was  his  view  that  the  real 
problem  for  women  was  one  that  also 
touched  food  security:  colonial  systems  of 
export  agriculture  had  largely  been  kept 
after  Independence  and  that  there  still 
wasn't  enough  attention  paid  to  food  pro- 
duction for  the  African  people.  N'Diaye 
added  that  history  and  culture  had  dictated 
a  different  role  for  women  because  in  tradi- 
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tional  Africa  much  of  men's  time  and  con- 
centration were  taken  up  with  village  pro- 
tection and  fighting,  leaving  the  farming 
work  to  others.  Acker,  again  stressing  the 
importance  of  research  and  education, 
noted  that  the  number  of  women  extension 
workers  should  be  increased  both  because 
they  had  a  sense  for  family  nutrition  and 
also  had  an  easier  time  dealing  with  women 
farmers. 

Much  of  the  discussion  also  went  to  the 
problems  of  education  and  the  "brain 
drain"— the  loss  of  trained  Africans  to  other 
countries  offering  better  Jobs  and  salaries. 
Acker  cited  the  very  great  need  for  invest- 
ment in  agricultural  education  In  experi- 
mental stations  to  develop  new  plant  varie- 
ties suitable  to  Africa's  climate  and  for  ex- 
tension workers.  He  noted  that  despite  the 
gains  in  recent  years  Africa's  school  popula- 
tion, in  percentage  terms,  was  still  far  below 
Asia  and  Latin  America.  Adedejl  supported 
the  need  for  educational  Investment  but  felt 
that  comparisons  with  other  areas  were  not 
valid.  African  counties  were  spending  up  to 
40%  of  total  investment  on  education  in  the 
1960's.  but  the  oil  price  shock  and  subse- 
quent economic  problems  had  made  that 
level  of  support  impossible.  He  also  stressed 
the  need  to  create  the  environment  that 
would  bring  educated  Africans  back  from 
abroad.  Sirleaf  noted  that  jobs  were  Just 
one  of  several  constraints,  and  that  educat- 
ed people  needed  to  create  the  environment 
of  freedom  and  peace  to  achieve  their  po- 
tential, so  that  the  brain  drain  was  another 
consequence  of  political  unrest.  She  also 
made  the  point  that  first  the  slave  trade 
and  then  the  era  of  colonialism  had  badly 
warped  the  natural  development  of  Africa, 
and  that  there  were  further  reasons  why 
the  comparison  with  other  regions  were  not 
accepted  by  Africans  of  today. 

A  segment  of  the  panel  presentations  also 
dwelt  on  motivation  of  the  young.  Adedejl 
noted  that  much  more  investment  was  going 
into  the  improvement  of  rural  areas,  not 
Just  for  agriculture  but  for  quality  of  rural 
life.  This  also  included  better  incentives 
such  as  price  policies  for  crop  production. 
Sirleaf  noted  that  Africa  had  already  been 
changed  Into  a  money  economy,  and  that 
the  young  people  especially  needed  to  see 
that  farming  was  a  way  not  Just  to  have 
food  but  to  earn  money  for  other  things. 
She  therefore  warned  against  the  still-wide- 
spread Idea  that  the  goal  was  to  get  people 
to  feed  themselves  which,  she  said,  was  not 
good  enough  to  motivate  the  young. 

The  final  part  of  the  panel  discussion 
dealt  largely  with  foreign  assistance  and  the 
debt  problem.  N'Diaye  insisted  that  the 
main  development  problem  was  to  get  the 
people  involved  and  let  them  make  the  main 
decisions  governing  their  lives,  but  that  out- 
side assistance  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
debt  burden  and  also  to  provide  some  tech- 
nological support.  He  warned,  however,  that 
foreign  investment  in  technology  should  be 
aimed  at  what  was  right  for  Africa  rather 
than  Just  a  good  bargain  for  the  seller. 

On  the  debt  problem  Sirleaf  said  that  she 
t>elieved  debt  relief  was  a  better  idea  than 
debt  forgiveness  because  she  believed  that 
any  assistance  of  this  kind  should  go  togeth- 
er with  policy  reform  by  the  debtor  country. 
Adedejl,  who  sUready  had  voiced  support  for 
policy  reforms  already  taken  by  many  coun- 
ties, agrued  against  too  many  "conditionali- 
ties"  in  debt  relief  and  added  that  creditor 
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nations  should  recognize  that  economic  de- 
velopment would  be  impossible  as  long  as  up 
to  50%  of  a  country's  export  earnings  went 
to  pay  debt  servicing.  N'Diaye  added  that  he 
believed  much  of  the  debt  was  going  to  pay 
for  things  Africans  had  bought  that  either 
didn't  work  or  were  not  appropriate  to  the 
African  situation. 

THIRD  HOUR  QUESTION/ ANSWER 

Questions  from  the  sites  in  the  third  hour 
(or  answered  in  writing  by  panelists  after- 
wards) centered  around  the  points  raised  in 
the  initial  presentations.  More  than  100 
questions  were  received  from  the  sites.  Sub- 
jects in  which  there  tended  to  be  very  broad 
interest— both  in  number  and  geographic 
spread— included  how  African  government 
policies  and  foreign  aid  could  be  used  to- 
gether to  help  the  poor  and  develop  sustain- 
able agricultural  systems,  what  an  appropri- 
ate balance  would  be  between  export  crops 
and  food  crops  for  local  consumption, 
whether  special  programs  could  be  devised 
to  help  women,  whether  there  was  any  spe- 
cial contribution  to  African  self-reliance 
that  could  be  made  by  American  colleges 
and  universities,  whether  there  are  program 
models  already  in  existence  that  might 
show  how  to  plan  future  development  pro- 
grams, whether  sigricultural  mechanization 
would  be  appropriate  to  the  existing  land/ 
labor  ratio,  what  the  regional  African  orga- 
nizations were  doing  to  address  the  causes 
of  war  and  reduce  arms  imports,  whether 
debt  forgiveness  would  help  the  poor  or  go 
to  shore  up  the  agricultural  export  system, 
and  how  can  schools  and  churches  effective- 
ly raise  the  issues  of  the  negative  impact  of 
multinational  corporations. 

The  responses  to  these  questions  by  the 
various  panelists  showed  a  wide  divergence 
of  views.  Addedeji  and  Sirleaf  generally  sup- 
ported the  need  for  incentives  of  various 
kinds  to  increase  production  and  make  agri- 
culture more  attractive  as  a  way  of  life  and. 
as  the  only  woman  of  the  panel,  Sirleaf 
found  the  need  for  much  more  attention  to 
women's  role.  All  panelisU.  though  each 
from  a  different  standpoint,  supported  the 
concept  of  more  government  attention  to 
women's  needs.  All  panelists  agreed  that 
government  development  programs  should 
give  a  high  priority  to  food  production  and 
rural  development,  and  N'Diaye  also 
stressed  the  value  of  using  "food-for-work  " 
schemes  to  foster  reforestation.  There  was. 
however,  a  rather  broad  range  of  opinion, 
some  of  it  contradictory,  on  strategies  for 
future  development  and  food  self-reliance, 
on  the  role  of  foreign  investment,  and  on 
how  to  solve  the  debt  problem— although  all 
agreed  that  action  on  debt  was  essential. 
Another  issue  that  came  up  within  other 
questions  raised  was  that  of  population 
growth  and  family  planning.  Again,  howev- 
er, there  tended  to  be  disagreement,  even 
while  all  panelists  accepted  that  the  present 
situation  was  unsatisfactory. 

CONCLUSION 

The  report  of  the  World  Food  Day  Tele- 
conference is  in  itself  a  study  resource.  It  in- 
cludes not  only  a  near-verbatim  of  the  pan- 
elists' views  in  both  the  first  and  third 
hours  of  the  teleconference  program  but 
also  more  than  14  pages  of  detailed  re- 
sponses to  written  questions  submitted  to 
the  panelists. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  who  has  given  us  words  and 
music  with  which  to  say  and  sing  our 
praises  to  You,  may  we  meditate  not 
only  on  the  difficulties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  our  day  and  time,  but  lift 
our  heads  to  hear  the  heavenly  music 
and  Your  abiding  word,  to  know  the 
beauty,  the  glory,  the  radiance  of 
Your  good  gifts  to  us  and  to  all  people. 
Strengthened  by  Your  power.  O  God. 
and  warmed  by  Your  grace,  may  we 
live  this  day  and  all  the  days  before  us 
aware  of  Your  blessings  and  confident 
of  Your  constant  love.  This  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


pleixtE  of  allegiance 

The  speaker.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Combest]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  our  colleagues 
in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  COMBEST  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


WITH    A    GREAT    SENSE    OF    HU- 
MILITY     AND      GRATITUDE      I 
STAND  HERE  AS  A  SYMBOL  OF 
GREATNESS     OF     THE     AMERI- 
CAN DEMOCRATIC  SYSTEM 
The     SPEAKER.     Under     previous 
order   of   the    House   the    gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzales],  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
36  years  ago  to  the  day.  May  1,  1953, 
that  I  and  eight  colleagues  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  members  of  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 

I  recaU  quite  clearly  that  it  was  a 
Saturday  morning  and  that  soon 
thereafter  I  lost  whatever  naivete  and 
innocence  I  had  about  what  I  was  get- 
ting into. 

I  had  thought  that  under  a  council 
manager  form  of  government,  which 
the  dty  had  just  had  for  2  years,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  sought  that  office  as 
a  member  of  the  ticket  and  it  defeated 
the  first  incumbent  city  council  under 


the  council  manager  form  of  govern 
ment,  which  was  inaugurated  in  San 
Antonio  in  1951;  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  some  of  those  that  had  run  on  a 
pledge  to  uphold  council  manager 
form  of  government  had  done  so  with 
some  reservations.  That  gave  rise  to 
the  most  turbulent,  the  most  difficult, 
most  arduous,  the  meanest,  the  tough- 
est period  in  these  36  years  that  I  have 
been  honored  to  serve  in  an  elective 
public  capacity. 

For  3  years  later,  I  was  nominated  in 
July  and  elected  in  November  of  1956 
to  the  State  senate.  That  again  was  a 
breakthrough  and  again,  nobody  else 
thought,  much  less  I.  that  I  had  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  to  win. 

I  had  no  resources  to  speak  of,  no 
formal  backing  of  any  particular 
group,  and  yet  the  people  came 
through,  because  after  3  years  on  the 
city  council  in  which  I  discovered  that 
the  best  policy  was  what  I  had  learned 
when  I  started  to  work  at  the  age  of  10 
for  a  German  pharmacist  whose  motto 
was:  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  That 
has  been  fundamentally  the  basic 
policy  all  along. 

I  decided  I  would  call  the  shots  as  I 
saw  them.  That  soon  got  me  into  quite 
a  bit  of  trouble  because  the  council 
broke  into  two  factions.  The  backers, 
then,  of  the  ticket  broke  up  into  two 
factions. 

In  calling  the  shots  as  I  saw  them,  I 
first  offended  one,  then  the  other, 
then  both,  and  then  an  attempt  was 
made  to  scare  me  off  the  council  by  at- 
tempting to  frame  me. 

I  was  shot  at,  I  was  attempted  to  be 
intimidated,  everything  that  could  be 
done  was  done,  detectives  were  hired 
to  find  out  if  there  was  anything  in 
my  background  that  they  could  seize 
upon.  Having  been  bom  and  lived  in 
San  Antonio,  there  was  no  record 
whatever,  for  never  in  my  life  have  I 
ever  been  arrested  for  anything,  even 
though  I  grew  up  in  a  period  of  time 
when  my  surrounding  neighborhood 
did  develop  quite  a  record  for  juvenile 
delinquency. 

In  the  intervening  years,  5  years  in 
the  State  senate  and  now  going  on  28 
years  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  can  only  say  that  whatever  it  is 
I  am,  first  it  would  be  because  of  a 
very  wonderful  ajid  loyal  family,  my 
wife  to  begin  with,  8  children,  and  now 
19  grandchildren  with  number  20  on 
the  way. 

But  always  I  was  discovering  the 
greatness  of  just  the  plain  average 
American  citizen  who  has  risen  above 
prejudice,  above  discrimination  and 
has  elected  the  likes  of  me  as  far  back. 


running  countywide,   as   1956,  which 
was  thought  impossible. 

Since  then  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  on  this  level  and  again  I 
wish  to  express  my  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion to  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  on  which  I  have  served  the  28 
years  I  have  been  here,  and  to  the 
others,  some  of  whom  have  retired  or 
have  gone  on.  but  all  of  whom  made  it 
possible  to  work  with  all  of  the  minds 
and  the  representatives  and  the  per- 
sonalities that  are  different,  what  I 
call  sacred  segments,  individual  dis- 
tricts of  America,  have  sent  here. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great 
sense  of  humility  and  at  the  same  time 
gratitude  that  I  stand  here  as  a 
symbol  of  the  greatness  of  the  Ameri- 
can democratic  participatory  system, 
36  years  in  public  elective  office  with 
no  particular  resources  as  to  economic, 
social,  or  other  position. 


D  1210 


REDUCE   MILITARY   BUDGET   TO 

SUPPLEMENT       CATASTROPHIC 

HEALTH  CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
take  60  minutes,  but  I  have  more  than 
5  to  say,  and  under  the  rules  that  is  all 
that  is  available. 

I  am  very  pleased  at  the  serendipity 
that  brings  me  to  the  floor  immediate- 
ly after  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  said  Urban 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  spoken. 

I  arrived  in  1981.  and  one  of  my  first 
acts  was  to  vote  for  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development,  and  that  was  at 
the  time  contested.  I  believe  all  Mem- 
bers will  now  agree  that  one  of  the 
best  decisions  we  made  from  a  stand- 
point of  those  Members  who  have  con- 
cerns for  the  poor  and  the  working 
people,  that  was  one  of  the  best  deci- 
sions we  could  have  made,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  have  served  for  8  years 
under  his  leadership  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community, 
and  for  the  few  months  of  this  year  as 
he  begins  a  new  chapter  of  very  distin- 
guished service  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

The  bill  that  we  are  now  dealing 
with  regarding  savings  and  loans  has 
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been  extraordinarily  well  handled  by 

him.  It  has,  unlike  the  bill  in  the  other 
body,  unlike  the  bill  sent  to  Members 
by  the  President,  concern  for  working 
people.  It  has  in  it.  some  part  of  that 
multi,  multi.  multibillion  set  a^ide  to 
try  and  help  those  in  distress,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  his  commitment  and  the 
fortuitious  circumstance  that  makes 
him  the  chairman,  we  would  not  have 
had  that.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
acknowledge  what  an  important  role 
he  has. 

I  want  to  talk,  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
another  issue  involving  compassion. 
An  amendment  is  going  to  be  discussed 
at  the  Committee  on  Rules  tomorrow. 
The  amendment  was  formulated  pri- 
marily by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Russo].  It  is  supported  by  8  or  10 
Members  in  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
that  we  are  sending  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  It  is  a  very  straightforward 
amendment.  What  it  does  is  deal  with 
the  most  important  issues  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  can  make,  how  do 
we  allocate  our  resources. 

There  are  people  in  the  executive 
branch,  there  are  people  on  our  own 
staff,  who  exceed  Members  in  exper- 
tise about  a  particular  area.  That  is 
not  surprising,  given  the  nature  of  our 
job  is  to  be  conversant  with  a  very 
wide  range  of  subjects,  and  the  more 
subjects  Members  have  to  have  some 
knowledge  of,  the  less  time  and  energy 
Members  have  to  become  expert  in  a 
particular  one.  But  where  I  believe  the 
Members  of  this  body  excel,  given  our 
democratic  mandates,  our  relationship 
with  the  people  we  represent,  which  is 
so  regularly  renewed  by  all  Members, 
we  are,  I  think,  very  well  equipped  to 
allocate  the  resources  of  this  Nation, 
which  we  decide  should  be  publicly  al- 
located. Obviously,  the  great  bulk  of 
our  resources  are  properly  allocated 
through  individual  choice  mechanisms 
in  the  private  sector,  but  any  civilized 
society  has  to  allocate  some  publicly. 

We  have  decided,  publicly,  to  allo- 
cate roughly  20  percent  of  our  overall 
product.  Within  that,  the  central  ques- 
tion we  are  facing  the  year,  as  it  has 
been  for  some  years,  but  this  year  I 
think  with  a  greater  degree  of  force, 
the  question  is  how  much  do  we  allo- 
cate to  national  security  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense  and  how  much  do  we  allo- 
cate in  dealing  with  the  social  prob- 
lems that  inevitably  occur  in  a  com- 
plex society? 

I  think  the  free  enterprise  system 
serves  Members  well,  but  no  one  who 
understands  the  free  enterprise 
system  thinks,  at  the  most  successful, 
it  does  away  with  a  need  for  a  govern- 
ment which  plays  a  role  in  meeting 
needs  that  go  unmet.  The  free  enter- 
prise can  do  something,  but  it  does  not 
even  pretend  to  do  others,  and  one  of 
the  roles  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  allocate  the  vast  resources  of  this 
wealthy  society  as  efficiently  as  possi- 
ble, to  deal  with  those  unmet  needs. 


One  of  our  problems  now  is  that  we 
are  vastly,  vastly  overspending  in  the 
military  area.  We  are  plagued,  from 
time  to  time,  by  reports  that  people 
have  sighted  Elvis  Presley.  It  is  a 
minor  plague,  but  it  is  a  plague. 
People  cannot  go  to  a  supermarket 
and  wait  in  line  without  reading  a 
headline  about  the  late  Elvis  having 
popped  up  in  some  unlikely  place. 
Well,  I  have  come  not  to  mind  so 
much  the  sighting  of  Elvis  because  we 
are  deeply  plagued  by  a  far  more  seri- 
ous sighting  of  the  dead,  as  if  the  dead 
has  risen.  People  in  the  White  House, 
in  the  State  E>epartment,  in  the  Penta- 
gon, and  regrettably  some  around  here 
keep  sighting  not  Elvis  Presley  but 
Leonid  Brezhnev.  There  is  a  view  ap- 
parently extant  here,  that  Brezhnev 
still  lives,  that  the  changes  that  are 
being  made  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  his  allies, 
some  of  which  they  are  being  driven 
by  their  own  population,  and  it  is  a  re- 
freshing thing  to  be  able  to  say  for  the 
first  time  in  my  memory  the  Soviet 
Union  is  feeling  that  kind  of  heat.  I 
think  that  is  all  to  the  good. 

Some  are  being  forced  to  make,  by 
turmoil  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Hunga- 
ry and  Poland,  clearly  changes  are 
going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Gorba- 
chev is  clearly  under  pressure  to  spend 
less  militarily.  But  if  Members  look  at 
the  military  budget  that  President 
Bush  sends  to  Members.  Members 
would  think  Brezhnev  was  still  alive. 

Now,  this  administration  does  not  all 
think  Brezhnev  is  still  alive.  When  it 
comes  to  religious  minorities  seeking 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  when  it 
comes  to  the  Jews  and  the  Armenians 
and  some  of  the  religious  Christians  of 
non-orthodox  sort,  when  it  comes  to 
those  religious  minorities  that  are 
seeking  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  this 
administration  has  followed  the  last 
days  of  the  Reagan  administration  in 
reversing  our  policies.  For  the  first 
time  today,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  others 
who  are  seeking  to  flee  the  oppressive 
conditions  that  still  remain  in  the 
Soviet  Union  may  find  themselves  de- 
clared not  to  be  refugees. 

That  is,  this  administration  which, 
when  it  does  the  military  budget,  tells 
Members  it  is  the  same  old  Soviet 
Union  as  far  as  we  better  act  as  if  it  is 
the  same  old  Soviet  Union,  we  better 
not  take  into  account  any  of  the 
changes,  "Maybe  later,"  they  say.  "but 
right  now  we  better  do  military  budg- 
ets as  if  nothing  changes."  but  when  it 
comes  to  granting  refugee  status  to 
Jews  and  Armenians,  they  say  this  is  a 
new  Soviet  Union,  things  are  better, 
and  for  the  first  time  we  are  denying 
people  refugee  status. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  administration 
thinks  Brezhnev  is  running  Russia, 
and  it  seems  to  me  they  seek  Andre 
Sakharov  is  running  Russia,  and  never 
seem  to  get  it  just  right.  They  err  be- 


tween an  excessively  harsh  view  and  a 
fatuously  naive  one. 

In  the  military  area,  it  seems  clear 
that  Gorbachev  is  driven  by  various 
pressures  to  reduce  his  military  spend- 
ing, and  our  response,  strangely 
enough,  has  been  to  pay  no  attention 
to  that.  Indeed,  we  now  have  a  situa- 
tion where  the  United  States  and  our 
British  allies  are  threatening  the  sta- 
bility of  the  German  Government  be- 
cause we  are  pressing  that  Govern- 
ment not  to  talk  about  taking  Gorba- 
chev at  his  word  and  exploring  the  op- 
portunity, not  taking  him  at  his  word 
automatically,  but  taking  him  at  his 
word  to  explore  opportunities  for  cut. 
We  are  not  asking  our  NATO  allies  to 
collaborate  with  members  in  a  plan  to 
reduce  our  military  expenditure.  We 
will  be  dealing  later  with  an  incredible 
plan  that  the  President  has  put  for- 
ward, the  leadership  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  both  bodies,  to 
commit  Members  to  two  planned  new 
mobile  missile  systems  on  the  land.  We 
are  acting  as  if  there  is  no  basis  for  re- 
ducing the  military  except  in  the  most 
marginal  way. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Russo]  has  an  amendment  that  ad- 
dresses that  in  a  very  specific  way.  It 
does  not  take  much  of  the  military, 
$2.5  billion,  a  very  small  percentage, 
less  than  a  full  percentage  point,  but 
it  says  in  light  of  all  that  is  happening 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  can  we  not  take 
less  than  1  percent  and  put  it  some- 
where very  necessary,  and  the  neces- 
sary place  is  in  catastrophic  medical 
care.  The  amendment  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  Committee  on  Rules  to- 
morrow that  I  am  proud  to  be  support- 
ing and  hope  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
vote  for  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
says  something  that  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  say  from  time  to  time,  that 
because  of  the  pressures  that  Ronald 
Reagan  exerted,  we  in  Congress  made 
a  mistake  when  we  adopted  the  cata- 
strophic health  bill  as  we  did.  I  believe 
the  benefits  provided  for  the  cata- 
strophic health  bill  are  useful  ones.  I 
believe  that  properly  understood  by 
State  administrators  and  others,  it  will 
allow  all  the  people  to  reduce  the 
amount  spent  on  private  insurance  to 
supplement  Medicare.  The  mistake  we 
made  was  in  giving  in  to  President 
Reagan's  insistence  on  how  to  finance, 
historically,  philosophically,  we  have 
believed,  most  Members,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  decide  what  are  appro- 
priate levels  of  programs  to  be  provid- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people. 
Then  to  pay  for  them  as  fairly  as  pos- 
sible out  of  taxes  that  are  levied  on 
everyone. 

n  1220 

We  made,  I  think,  a  mistake  in  devi- 
ating from  that  when  we  did  the  cata- 
strophic health  bill.  President  Reagan 
said  to  us,  "I  will  not  sign  a  bill  provid- 
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ing  catastrophic  health  benefits  unless 
you  tax  those  who  are  going  to  benefit 
from  it."  and  we  acceded  to  that.  I 
voted  for  that  reluctantly,  but  promis- 
ing myself  and  others  that  as  soon  as 
it  became  law  and  President  Reagan 
had  departed  and  the  time  came  when 
we  did  not  have  to  have  two-thirds  to 
get  over  his  veto,  because  that  would 
not  have  happened.  I  believed  we 
would  have  been  able  to  change  the  fi- 
nancial system,  and  I  think  we  are 
making  progress  on  that. 

The  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Russo]  has  and  that 
we  will  offer  in  the  Rules  Committee 
tomorrow  says  that  we  will  take  from 
the  military  budget  less  than  1  percent 
and  use  it  to  reduce  the  unfair  and 
unwise  extra  taxes  that  we  levied  on 
elderly  people  to  pay  for  the  cata- 
strophic bill,  because  under  that  bill 
for  the  first  time.  I  believe,  in  our  his- 
tory, if  you  are  70  years  old  and  you 
are  "  making  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  you  will  pay  more  taxes  than 
if  you  were  50  years  old  and  making 
the  same  amount  of  money.  These 
older  people  are  being  forced  to  pay  an 
additional  monthly  premium  and  an 
additional  tax.  That  is  wrong,  and  it  is 
unnecessary. 

Some  of  the  defenders  of  the  pro- 
gram said.  "No,  we  must  go  to  this  new 
system  where  the  people  who  are  al- 
ready receiving  the  benefits  will  pay 
for  them."  That  is  a  reactionary 
attack  on  the  ability  of  a  civilized 
people  to  allocate  its  resources  in  ways 
that  are  socially  constructive.  There 
are  important  purposes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  serve  where  the  benefi- 
ciaries cannot  afford  to  pay.  obviously. 
We  do  not  say  that  public  education 
should  be  paid  for  only  by  the  chil- 
dren who  receive  it,  or  by  their  par- 
ents. People  who  have  never  had  chil- 
dren in  the  public  school  system  are 
asked  to  pay  public  school  taxes.  I 
think  that  is  fair. 

People  receive  all  manner  of  services 
from  this  Government,  and  some 
people  pay  for  services  which  they  do 
not  use.  We  support  national  parks, 
wilderness  trails,  and  a  whole  range  of 
things;  there  are  some  small  user  fees, 
but  by  and  large,  we  think  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  pay  for  those  things 
whether  people  use  them  or  not.  We 
do  not  charge  a  fee  if  you  go  into  a 
park  in  our  cities.  We  think  it  is  useful 
to  have  them.  We  do  not  support 
public  transportation  only  by  the  fare 
box.  I  think  most  of  us  would  think 
that  a  rather  poor  idea. 

If  we  accept  that  principle,  that  we 
will  only  extend  benefits  if  we  can  tax 
the  beneficiaries,  we  have  crippled 
ourselves,  we  have  prevented  ourselves 
from  responding  to  real  needs. 

What  about  the  homeless?  Do  we  re- 
spond to  the  terrible  plight  of  the 
homeless  in  this  society  by  makuig 
them  pay  for  their  benefits?  That  is 
nonsensical.  We  can  say,  "Well,  there 


are  some  wealthy  elderly  citizens  who 
ought  to  pay.  There  are  some  wealthy 
Americans  who  could  in  the  right  cir- 
cumstances be  asked  to  pay  additional 
taxes."  I  do  not  think  we  have  reached 
that  point  yet  because  I  think  the 
bloated  military  budget  offers  us  a 
chance  to  reduce  spending  in  ways 
that  put  off  the  requirement  for  such 

tr&tXCS. 

But  why  are  wealthy  70-year-olds  to 
be  put  to  the  test  more  than  wealthy 
40-year-olds  In  this  regard?  There  is  no 
logic  to  it,  except  the  logic  that  says, 
"Let's  not  let  the  Goverrunent  do 
these  things,"  and  by  imposing  the 
principle  that  we  only  fund  a  new  pro- 
gram if  we  tax  the  beneficiaries,  we 
are  preventing  any  new  programs  from 
existing. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  come  forward  with  a  pro- 
gram that  provides  long-term  care 
funds.  Right  now,  if  you  are  older  and 
have  to  go  to  a  nursing  home,  you  will 
very  probably  be  bankrupted.  This 
Government  tells  a  lot  of  older  people, 
"Look,  all  your  lives  it  is  important  to 
save  money  and  put  it  aside."  But  then 
they  say,  "But,  by  the  way,  if  you  get 
very  sick  and  have  to  go  to  a  nursing 
home  for  a  couple  of  years,  we  will 
take  all  that  money  that  you  saved, 
and  once  you  are  a  pauper,  then  the 
Government  will  help  you." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  worthy  atti- 
tude for  this  society.  I  think  all  of  us 
deserve  better.  It  is  not  just  the  elder- 
ly that  deserve  better,  because  we  all 
hope  to  be  elderly  some  day.  We  all 
deserve  better;  we  ought  to  give  our- 
selves a  better  system.  But  if  we  adopt 
this  principle  of  the  financing  of  the 
catastrophic  health  bill,  then  presum- 
ably we  only  have  long-term  health 
care  if  we  again  tax  the  elderly  who 
are   receiving   this   long-term   health 

I  do  not  want  to  tax  only  young 
people  for  education,  I  do  not  want  to 
tax  only  old  people  for  catastrophic 
health  care,  and  I  do  not  want  to  tax 
only  the  people  who  love  the  great 
outdoors  when  we  look  for  resources 
to  protect  our  environment.  That 
simply  does  not  make  sense.  It  is  a  re- 
actionary principle. 

So  we  have  a  proposal  put  forth  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Russo],  who  deserves  great  credit  for 
taking  the  lead  in  this  matter.  His 
service  on  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
equipped  him,  I  think,  quite  well  to 
understand  the  financial  mechanisms 
involved,  and  he  has  come  forward, 
drawing  on  his  expertise  in  both  those 
committees,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  deals  with  health 
care  and  taxes,  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, which  deals  with  resource  allo- 
cation. He  has  drawn  on  that  consider- 
able expertise  to  come  forward  with  a 
very  sensible  amendment. 


What  the  amendment  says  is  this: 
"Let's  take  1  percent  of  the  military 
budget;  let  us  assume  that  Gorbachev 
is  going  to  make  a  1 -percent  differ- 
ence, and  let  us  take  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  budget,  building  on  a 
margin  for  error,  and  put  it  into  the 
catastrophic  health  bill  to  cut  half  of 
the  premiums  now  being  paid." 

He  is  being  moderate.  I  think  we 
could  probably  go  further,  but  I  think 
he  has  made  the  right  choice  to  take 
the  first  step.  He  is  saying  that  we 
should  let  this  House  vote  on  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  reduce  the  military 
budget  by  less  than  1  percent  and  use 
that  money  to  substantially  diminish 
the  burden  we  have  unwisely  and  un- 
fairly put  on  older  people.  If  we  do 
that,  I  think  we  will  be  well  on  our 
way  to  reducing  that  tax  to  zero,  be- 
cause, as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
people  who  have  been  watching  these 
numbers,  in  fact  the  tax  is  bringing  in 
far  more  than  was  expected. 

Even  if  we  did  not  want  to  bring  in 
other  financing  systems  to  help  the  el- 
derly with  this  unfair  burden,  we 
would  in  a  rational  world  reduce  the 
tax  because  we  have  overtaxed  the  el- 
derly. I  do  not  think  we  should  have 
taxed  only  the  elderly  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  even  if  we  accept  those  as- 
sumptions, it  is  quite  obvious— and  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  accepted  this  fact  by  look- 
ing at  the  numbers— that  the  tax  is 
bringing  in  more  than  is  needed  for 
the  stated  purpose.  So  between  that 
excess  that  the  tax  is  bringing  in  and 
our  ability  to  move  to  the  military,  we 
could  substantially  reduce  that  tax, 
not  to  absolute  zero  right  away,  but 
substantially.  I  think  if  we  would  look 
to  other  sources  like  the  tobacco  tax, 
we  could  wipe  it  out  altogether  if  we 
combined  it  with  the  military. 

But  it  is  clear  that  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Russo]  and  with  the  revenues 
that  are  coming  in  at  a  higher  rate,  we 
could  reduce  that  tax  by  far  more 
than  half  right  now,  and  I  think  that 
would  be  a  substantially  better  oper- 
ation. And  I  want  to  stress  that  I  think 
it  is  better  philosophically  as  well.  It  is 
not  "responsible  government"  to  say 
that  we  only  finance  programs  by 
taxing  the  beneficiaries.  That  is  a  re- 
actionary idea.  We  do  not  follow  that 
principle  in  any  other  program,  and  if 
we  adopt  this  and  make  it  into  our 
principle,  we  will  prevent,  as  I  believe 
President  Reagan  intended,  the  expan- 
sion of  programs. 

We  would  not  build  subsidized  hous- 
ing if  we  were  going  to  make  the 
people  who  live  in  the  buildings  pay 
fully  for  it.  Then  it  would  not  be  subsi- 
dized. We  would  not  have  a  voucher 
program.  This  administration,  like  the 
previous  one,  used  the  voucher  pro- 
gram for  housing.  We  do  not  charge 
the  recipients  of  the  vouchers  for  the 
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vouchers.  That  would  be  pointless. 
What  is  the  point  of  giving  them  a 
voucher  worth  $500  a  month  and  then 
charging  them  $500  a  month?  That  is 
what  we  say  we  are  doing  with  the  el- 
derly, and  it  does  not  make  any  sense. 
So  I  hope  the  Rules  Committee  will 
give  this  House  the  chance  to  do  what 
it  does  very  well,  and  that  is  to  vote  on 
this  amendment,  and  that  we  will 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Just  to  summarize  what  we  are 
saying,  let  us  make  it  very  simple.  Fi- 
nancing programs  to  help  older  people 
with  their  health  benefits  is  a  very 
good  idea.  The  free  enterprise  system 
does  not  take  care  of  that.  It  gives  us 
the  resources  with  which  we  can  do  it 
in  a  sensible  way.  But  taxing  the  elder- 
ly, singling  out  the  elderly  people  to 
pay  unfair  taxes  for  their  benefits,  is 
wrong.  Making  the  amount  of  the  tax 
you  pay  go  up  as  you  grow  older  fol- 
lows no  rational  principle.  We  should 
not  single  out  the  elderly  and  say, 
"You  alone  will  have  to  pay  for  your 
benefits.  We  won't  tax  the  school  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  for  schools 
only,  we  won't  tax  other  people  for 
the  programs  they  take  advantage  of, 
but  you.  the  elderly,  will  be  singled 
out,  and  you,  the  elderly,  will  be 
forced  to  pay  a  higher  level  of  tax- 
ation." 

That  just  does  not  make  any  sense. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  an 
amendment  which  will  allow  us  to 
show  that  this  does  not  make  any 
sense,  and  I  anticipate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  will  have  very  broad  support 
for  offering  this  amendment  from  our 
I  Republican  colleagues.  Many  of  them 
may  not  vote  for  the  amendment.  I 
know  that  many  of  them  have  talked 
about  how  sorry  they  are  for  the  poor 
elderly.  My  guess  is  that  they,  howev- 
er, are  so  attached  to  voting  every  last 
dollar  that  can  conceivably  be  thought 
of  for  the  Pentagon  that  they  will 
allow  that  to  override  their  concerns 
for  the  elderly. 

But  as  to  the  right  to  offer  this 
amendment.  Members  on  the  Republi- 
can side  were  very  eloquent  last  in  ob- 
jecting to  rules  they  found  to  be  too 
restrictive.  They  said  it  is  a  mistake 
for  the  House  not  to  vote  on  matters 
that  are  important.  Recently  a  docu- 
ment was  circulated  by  the  Republican 
leadership  in  which  they  gave  the  Re- 
publican plan  for  the  year,  and  one  of 
the  things  they  said  specifically  was 
that  if  there  are  important  issues,  the 
House  should  vote  on  them.  So  I  am 
confident  that  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  will  join 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  others 
{ in  putting  that  amendment  in  order. 
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I  also  hope  the  President  will  re- 
think his  position:  I  say  in  closing.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  the  tax  that 


we  imposed  on  the  elderly  was  bring- 
ing in  more  money  than  was  exp>ected, 
the  President  responded  by  saying 
that  he  did  not  think  that  was  a 
reason  to  reduce  the  tax.  He  said, 
"Let's  just  build  up  the  money  in 
extra  reserves,  if  that's  all  we  have  to 
do." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Bush,  when  confronted  with  this 
evidence  that  the  tax  on  the  elderly, 
the  tax  that  only  the  elderly  pay,  was 
bringing  more  than  we  need,  he  did 
not  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  we 
should  lower  that  tax.  He  said,  "No, 
let's  just  keep  taxing  the  elderly,  and 
we'll  take  the  extra  money  we're  get- 
ting from  them,  and  we'll  put  it  aside 
to  use  for  Medicare  later." 

He  is  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  is 
not  a  fair  way  to  treat  the  elderly. 

President  Bush  talked  about  no  new 
taxes,  so  technically  he  is  not  breaking 
his  pledge,  but  it  seems  to  me  out  of 
spirit  with  his  pledge,  with  his  por- 
trayal of  himself  as  an  antitax  man, 
for  him  to  say  to  the  elderly,  "Oh,  you 
know  that  tax  that  we  imposed  on  you 
that's  bringing  in  much  more  than  we 
thought,  much  more  than  we  needed? 
We're  going  to  leave  it  just  as  it  is. 
We're  going  to  continue  to  take  from 
you  more  than  we  need  to  take." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
grave  error.  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  reconsider,  and  some  of  my  col- 
leagues here  on  both  sides.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  will  reconsider,  be- 
cause the  principle,  and  I  would  ad- 
dress this  to  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues, the  principle  that  they  are  as- 
serting, that  it  is  responsible  progres- 
sionism  to  make  the  beneficiaries 
themselves  pay  for  the  benefit,  it  is  in 
fact  a  very  reactionary  one  that  will 
prevent  us  from  doing  what  we  need  to 
do. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary  I  hope 
the  President  will  reconsider  his  oppo- 
sition to  reducing  the  tax  on  the  elder- 
ly. I  hope  the  President  will  under- 
stand that  the  fact  that  we  are  over- 
taxing the  elderly,  by  these  statistics, 
the  irrefutable  statistics,  means  that 
we  ought  to  move.  I  hope  the  Rules 
Committee  will  allow  this  House  to  do 
what  it  does  best,  vote  on  the  board 
questions  of  allocation  of  resources 
and,  therefore,  make  in  order  the 
amendment  by  which  we  can  take  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  military  budget 
and  make  it  available  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  catastrophic  health  care.  I 
l)elieve.  if  we  act  on  these  principles, 
we  will  have  treated  older  people  a  lot 
more  fairly  than  they  have  recently 
been  treated. 


May  1,  1989 
recognized   for   5 


INDEPENDENT  EXPENDITURE 
CLARIFICATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 


[Mr.   Annunzio]    is 
minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Independent  Expenditure  Clarifi- 
cation Act,  one  of  a  series  of  bills  dealing  with 
Federal  elections. 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  at- 
tempted to  get  campaign  expenditures  under 
control  by  providing  for  public  financing  of 
Presidential  elections,  and  applying  controls 
on  political  action  and  campaign  committees. 
If  everybody  lived  up  to  the  spirit  of  tfie  1971 
law,  I  would  not  be  here  today  with  this  bill 
which  will  close  another  loophole  that  lets 
large  amounts  of  money  into  political  cam- 
paigns through  the  back  door. 

Under  present  law,  expenditures  can  be 
made  for  political  activity  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office  by  independent  enti- 
ties— entities  which  are  supposed  to  have  ab- 
solutely fK)  conr>ection  with  and  no  communi- 
cation with  the  candidate. 

When  the  law  was  drafted,  tfie  expectation 
was  that  this  money  would  go  for  good  things 
like  telephone  banks,  registration  drives,  and 
genenc  political  advertisements.  A  candidate 
would  not  be  involved  in  any  of  these  things, 
or  cooperate  with  them  in  any  way.  That  is  the 
way  it  was  supposed  to  be.  Unfortunately,  it 
hasn't  worked  as  cleanly  as  forecasted. 

Under  the  guise  of  independent  expendi- 
tures, managers  of  campaigns  and  their  fund- 
raisers have  been  able  to  raise  and  spend 
funds  by  the  use  of  front  groups,  so-called  in- 
dependent PAC's,  and  other  independent  or- 
ganizations. They  do  this  knowing  that  they 
are  not  supposed  to  communicate  or  cooper- 
ate with  such  entities,  but  they  also  know  that 
they  can  get  away  with  it  because  disclosure 
requirements  under  current  law  are  inad- 
equate. 

Independent  money  eventually  gets  report- 
ed to  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  but 
comes  into  public  view  reluctantly  and  late.  As 
it  is  now  operating,  present  law  encourages 
deceit,  cover  up,  and  cheating. 

My  bill  tightens  the  definition  of  an  inde- 
pendent expenditure,  and  requires  that  inde- 
pendent expenditures  be  clearly  identified. 
While  it  does  not  put  a  stop  to  independent 
expenditures,  which  would  be  unconstitutional. 
It  clarifies  the  law  with  respect  to  disclosure 
so  that  we  can  all  see  what  is  going  on.  When 
my  bill  is  passed,  these  expenditures  will  have 
to  be  truly  independent. 

If  campaign  managers  want  to  resort  to  in- 
dependent expenditure  games  to  supplement 
their  funds,  we  will  all  know  about  it  and  make 
appropriate  judgments  about  it. 

If  independent  political  action  committees 
want  to  attack  candidates  and  what  they 
stand  for,  we  are  entitled  to  know  who  is  sup- 
porting and  contnbuting  to  the  attacks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
act  responsibly  in  the  area  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing. I  assure  the  House  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  through  our 
Elections  Subcommittee,  intends  to  act  this 
year  on  these  and  other  election  matters. 
Federal  election  legislation  has  tfw  highest 
pnority  for  our  committee  and  for  the  101st 
Congress.  I  urge  all  of  you  to  study  these  bills 
carefully   and   give   us   the   benefit   of   your 
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knowledge  and  experience.  Your  input  and 
support  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 


Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  and  its  role  in  es- 
tablishing our  Nation's  system  of  State  Co- 
operative Extension  Services. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By   unanimous  consent,   permission 

to  address  the  House,  following  the 

legislative    program   and   any   special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frank)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prank,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  33  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  May  2,  1989,  at  12 
noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Prank)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1988  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives submits   the   following   re- 
ports for  printing  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of 
Public  Law  85-804: 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  678.  An  Act  to  make  a  correction  in 
the  Education  and  Training  for  a  Competi- 
tive America  Act  of  1988. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  1,  1989.  and 
ending  on  May  7,  1989.  as  "National  Dnnk- 
ing  Water  Week." 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJ  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Smith- 


Department  or  Energy, 
Washington.  DC,  March  14,  1989. 
Hon.  James  C.  Wright,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  following  informa- 
tion is  submitted  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  85-804,  and  implementing  in- 
structions contained  in  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  Part  50. 

For  the  calendar  year  ending  December 
31,  1988,  the  following  actions  are  reported 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE). 

1.  Actions  Approved:  Residual  Powers. 

(1)    Amount    Requested:    Undetermined 

Amount.  ^  ,      . 

Amount         Approved:         Undetermined 

Amount.  „         ^ 

(a)  Contractors:  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Com- 
pany Naval  Nuclear  Fuel  Division  (B&W) 
and  UNC  Naval  Products  (UNO,  a  Division 
of  UNC  Incorporated. 

(b)  Services  Involved:  All  Fiscal  Years 
1988  and  1989  Naval  Reactors  contractual 
actions  (new  contracU  and  applicable  ac- 
tions to  existing  contracU)  with  the  core 
vendors.  B&W  and  UNC.  The  reactor  cores 
are  for  nuclear  powered  submarines  and  sur- 
face ships.  They  are  supplied  by  two  naval 
reactor  core  vendors,  B&W  and  UNC.  Both 
contractors  are  uniquely  qualified  to  per- 
form the  detailed  engineering,  precise  man- 
ufacturing and  rigorous  quality  assurance 
required  to  fabricate  naval  reactors  cores, 
and  they  have  designed  and  constructed  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  for  this  purpose. 

(c)  Circumstances  Justifying  the  Action— 
Every  previous  core  contract  placed  with 
B&W  and  UNC  included  the  Departments 
standard  "Nuclear  Hazards  Indemnity- 
Product  Liability"  clause.  These  statutory 
indemnity  agreements  have  been  based 
upon  the  Government's  written  determina- 
tion that  the  contractor  is  under  risk  of 
public  liability  for  a  substantial  nuclear  inci- 
dent only  to  the  extent  caused  by  a  product 
delivered  to  or  for  the  DOE.  This  indemnity 
was  authority  by  Section  170  of  the  Atoniic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  85-256,  the  "Price-Anderson  Act."  How- 
ever the  "Price-Anderson  Act,"  which  ex- 
pired on  August  1.  1987.  had  not  yet  been 
extended  by  Congress  and,  thus,  the  indem- 
nity clause  was  unavailable  for  inclusion  in 
upcoming  contract  actions  with  these  core 
vendors.  Yet,  the  nuclear  risk  for  the  prod- 
uct delivered  from  new  work  existed  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  did  for  those  core  con- 
tracts which  included  Price-Anderson  cover- 


age. The  Secretary  of  Energy  determined 
that  indemnification  under  Public  Law  85- 
804  should  be  included  in  these  contract  ac- 
tions in  the  event  of  a  delay  or  failure  In 
Price-Anderson  extension,  and  extended  to 
appropriate  subcontractors,  based  on  a  find- 
ing that  the  contract  work  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  product  for  nuclear  power  reactors 
for  nuclear  powered  ships  and  submarines 
imposes  on  the  contractors  a  risk  of  claims 
for  liability  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from 
a  nuclear  risk. 

(2)  Amount  Requested:  Undetermined 
Amount. 

Amount         Approved:         Undetermmed 

Amount. 

(a)  Contractor:  Martin  Marietta  Energy 
Systems,  Inc.  (MMES). 

(b)  Services  Involved:  Contract  with 
MMES  for  the  management  and  operation 
of  the  Portsmouth  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant 
(PGDP).  The  tasks  performed  by  MMES  in- 
clude the  enriching  of  uranium  for  commer- 
cial and  DOE  Defense  Program  customers, 
as  well  as  the  processing,  handling,  and  stor- 
age of  special  nuclear  material  and  source 
material. 

(c)  Circumstances  Justifying  the  Action: 
The  existing  contract  with  MMES  for  the 
management  and  operation  of  the  PGDP 
was  due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1988.  The  con- 
tract contained  a  clause  entitled  "Nuclear 
Hazards  Indemnity— Responsibility  of  Cor- 
poration—Contingencies."   which   was   per- 
mitted   by    the    Price-Anderson    Act.    The 
Price- Anderson  Act  expired  on  August   1, 
1987.  Since  Congress  had  not  enacted  legis- 
lation that  would  extend  Price-Anderson, 
the  Department  had  to  utilize  some  other 
method  of  indemnifying  certain  of  Its  con- 
tractors to  protect  both  the  contractors  and 
the  public.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  deter- 
mined  that   Indemnification  under  Public 
Law  85-804  should  be  Included  In  this  con- 
tract    and    In    appropriate    subcontracts, 
based  on  a  finding  that  the  contract  pro- 
grams related  to  military  and  atomic  energy 
production,    construction,    and    stockpiling 
are  essential  elements  of  the  contract  and 
that  these  and  other  activities  under  the 
contract  Impose  on  MMES  a  risk  of  claims 
for  liability  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from 
a  nuclear  risk. 

2.  Actions  Denied:  None. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  P.  Davenport, 

Assistant  Secretary, 
Management  and  Administration. 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Administration  and  Man- 
agement. 

Washington.  DC,  March  16,  1989. 

Hon.  Jim  Wright. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  compliance  with 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804,  enclosed 
is  the  calendar  year  1988  report  on  Extraor- 
dinary Contractual  Actions  to  Facilitate  the 
National  Defense. 

Section  A.  Department  of  Defense  Sum- 
mary, shows  that  37  contractual  actions 
were  approved  and  that  two  were  disap- 
proved. Those  approved  include  actions  for 
which  the  Government's  liability  Is  contin- 
gent and  cannot  be  estimated. 

Section  B  presente  those  actions  which 
were  submitted  by  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  with  an  estimated  or  potential  cost  of 
$50  000  or  more.  A  list  of  contingent  liability 
claims  Is  also  Included.  The  defense  Logis- 
tics Agency,  Defense  Communications 
Agency,  Defense  Mapping  Agency.  Defense 
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Nuclear  Agency,  and  the  Strategic  Defense 
Ini'iative  Organization  reported  no  actions. 
Sincerely. 

D.O.  Cooke. 

Director. 
Enclosure:  As  stated. 

COHTRACTUAL   ACTIONS   TAKEN    PURSUANT   TO 

Public  Law  85-804  To  Facilitate  the  Na- 
tional Oetemse 
section  a.  department  op  depense  summary 

SUmmiARY  REPORT  Of  CONTRACTUAL  AQIONS  TAKEN  PUR- 
SUANT TO  PUBLIC  LAW  85-804  TO  FACILITATE  THE 
NATIONAL  OEFENSE-JANUARY-OECEMBER  1987 
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section  b.  department  summary 
Contractual  Actions  With  Actual  or  Poten- 
tial Cost  of  $50,000  or  More  Taken  Pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  85-804  to  Facilitate  the 
National  Defense 

January-December  1988 
U.S.  Army 

Contingent  Liabilities: 

Provisions  to  indemnify  contractors 
against  liabilities  t>ecause  of  claims  for 
death,  injury,  or  property  damage  arising 
from  nuclear  radiation,  use  of  high  energy 
propellants.  or  other  risks  not  covered  by 
the  contractor's  insurance  program  were  in- 
cluded in  six  contracts  (the  potential  cost  of 
the  liabilities  cannot  be  estimated  since  the 
liability  to  the  Government,  if  any.  will 
depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  incident 
as  described,  in  the  indemnification  clause). 
Items  procured  are  generally  those  associat- 
ed with  nuclear-powered  vessels,  nuclear 
armed  guided  missiles,  experimental  work 
with  nuclear  energy,  handling  of  explosives, 
or  performance  in  hazardous  areas. 

Contractor  and  numl>er  of  contracts 

Jacot>s  Engineering  Group.  Inc 1 

The  Salk  Institute i 

Steams-Rogers    Division    of    United 

Engineers  and  Constructors.  Inc 1 

U.S.    Army    Armament,    Munitions 

and  Chemical  Command 3 

Total 6 

Contractual  actiOTia  with  Actual  or  poten- 
tial coat  ofSSO.OOO  or  more  taken  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  85-804  to  facilitaU  the  na- 
tional defense 

January-December  1988 

Contractor:   Keystone   General.   Incorpo- 
rated. 


Type  of  Action:  Amendment  Without 
Consideration. 

Actual  or  Estimated  Potential  Cost: 
$6,752,000. 

Service  and  Activity:  Army  Communica- 
tions-Electronics Command  and  Army  Mate- 
riel Command. 

Description  of  Product  or  Service:  Radio 
Seu. 

Background:  Keystone  General.  Incorpo- 
rated (Keystone)  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio  was  in- 
corporated in  September  1980.  The  compa- 
ny's operating  personnel  include  key  techni- 
cal and  management  personnel  with  previ- 
ous experience  with  production  of  military 
tactical  radio  equipment.  Managerial  and 
supervisory  echelon  personnel  have  been 
employed  by  AVCO/Electronics.  E-Systems, 
Magnavox.  RCA.  ITT  and  General  Elec- 
tric—all of  which  have  been  successful  pro- 
ducers of  Army  electronic  items. 

Prom  its  inception.  Keystone  has  identi- 
fied  military   electronics   and   communica- 
tions systems  and  equipment  as  its  primary 
product  base.  Special  focus  was  placed  in 
the  area  of  tactical  communications  systems 
emphasizing  the  AN/PRC-77  Radio  Set  and 
the  AN/VRC-12  Vehicular  Radio  Communi- 
cations System.  The  AN/PRC-77  is  a  short 
range  manpack-portable.   frequency   modu- 
lated (FM)  receiver-transmitter  used  to  pro- 
vide securable  two  way  voice  communica- 
tion. The  AN/VRC-12  Radio  Set  consists  of 
three   major   components:    Receiver-Trans- 
mitter (RT)  442.  RT.  524  and  RT  246.  It  is  a 
short    range,    vehicle    mounted,    frequency 
modulated   (PM)   receiver-transmitter   also 
used   to  provide  securable   two  way   voice 
communication.  Both  Radio  SeU  have  been 
the  mainstay  of  the  U.S.  Army's  and  other 
DoD  components'  communication  networks 
since  the  early  1960's.  Keystone  is  the  sole 
producer  of  the  AN/VRC-12  series  of  radios. 
During  early  contract  performance.  Key- 
stone had  significant  difficulty  fabricating 
the    necessary    AN/VRC-12    First    Article 
units  in  sufficient  time  to  perform  First  Ar- 
ticle tests  and  submit  a  First  Article  Test 
Report  by  March  16.  1986.  The  root  causes 
of  this  difficulty  were  inadequate  finances 
and  poor  management.  The  contract  was 
modified,    on    two    separate    occasions,    to 
extend  the  delivery  date  for  the  First  Arti- 
cle Test  Report.   Keystone  submitted  the 
First  Article  Test  Report  in  August  of  1987 
and  production  began  shortly  thereafter.  To 
date.   Keystone   has  produced   at>out   one- 
third   of   the   AN/VRC-12   Radio   Sets   re- 
quired under  the  contract. 

On  October  5,  1987.  Keystone  submitted 
its  Request  for  Extraordinary  Contractual 
Relief  based  on  theories  of  mutual  mistake 
and  essentiality  to  the  national  defense. 
The  October  5.  1987.  claim,  covering  both 
AN/PRC-77  contracts,  asserts  that  the  con- 
tract should  be  reformed  by  increasing  the 
contract  unit  prices  from  about  $930  to  ap- 
proximately $1,700  in  recognition  of  escala- 
tions In  both  material  and  labor  costs  from 
1983  to  1987.  Keystone  requested  recovery 
of  one-half  of  the  $4,970,349  estimated  cost 
to  complete  both  AN/PRC-77  contracts,  or 
$2,485,000. 

On  March  21.  1988.  Keystone  amended  iU 
request  to  include  production  losses  under 
the  AN/VRC-12  contract  as  a  part  of  its  re- 
quest for  extraordinary  contractual  relief. 
To  date.  Keystone's  for  extraordinary  con- 
tractual relief  seeks  $8,344,000  based  on  iU 
essentiality  to  the  national  defense  and 
Government  action,  as  well  as  correction  of 
the  alleged  mutual  mistake  in  bid  process 
under  its  two  AN/PRC-77  contracts. 

Justification:  Keystone  requests  Public 
Law  85-804  relief  under  the  authority  set 


forth  in  PAR  50.302-1.  "Amendments  With- 
out Consideration.  "  Paragraph  (a)  provides 
that: 

When  an  actual  or  threatened  loss  under 
a  defense  contract,  however,  caused,  will 
impair  the  productive  ability  of  a  contractor 
whose  continued  performance  on  any  de- 
fense contract  or  whose  continued  operation 
as  a  source  of  supply  is  found  to  be  essential 
to  the  National  defense,  the  contract  may 
be  amended  without  consideration,  but  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  avoid  such  im- 
pairment to  the  contractor's  productive  abil- 
ity. 

Keystone  asserts  that  l)oth  its  ability  to 
continue  performance  on  its  present  con- 
tracts for  the  AN/PRC-77  and  AN/VRC-12 
Radios  and  its  continued  operation  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  the  above-referenced 
defense  articles  are  essential  to  the  national 
defense.  Keystone  alleges  that  losses  on  the 
contracts  cited  above  have  caused  a  severe 
cash  flow  problem.  Further,  because  of 
those  financial  difficulties.  Keystone's  exist- 
ence as  a  viable  Government  contractor  has 
been  threatened.  Therefore,  Keystone  con- 
cludes, extraordinary  contractual  relief  is 
appropriate  in  this  case. 

Both  CECOM  and  AMC  have  recommend- 
ed that  the  requested  relief  be  granted. 
Both  rely  on  the  conclusion  that  Keystone's 
existing  contracts  and  Keystone's  continued 
operation  as  a  source  of  supply  for  future 
contracts  are  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Keystone  is  currently  one  of  two  produc- 
ers on  contract  for  the  AN/PRC-77  and  is 
the  sole  domestic  producer  for  the  complete 
AN/PRC-77  Radio  Set.  Keystone  is  also  the 
sole  producer  on  contract  for  a  number  of 
spare  parts  for  the  AN/VRC-12  Radio  Set. 
The  office  of  the  Army's  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  (ODC- 
SOPS).  has  confirmed  that  the  AN/VRC-12 
Radio  and  AN/PRC-77  Radio  are  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  Critical  Items  List. 
That  list  identifies  the  radios  as  a  necessary 
item  for  equipping  soldiers  mobilized  in  the 
event  of  war  or  National  emergency.  The 
AN/PRC-77  Radio  Set  reportedly  is  aUo  an 
essential  component  of  many  major  weap- 
ons systems  listed  on  the  Army  and  Defense 
Guidance  Critical  Items  Lists.  The  ODC- 
SOPS  representative  stated  that  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  manufacturer  capable  of 
producing  these  radios  during  mobilization 
cannot  be  overstated. 

After  consideration  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  Keystone,  CECOM,  AMC.  and 
ODCSOPS,  the  Board  finds  that  Keystone 
is  essential  to  the  National  defense.  This  de- 
termination applies  to  both  Keystone's  per- 
formance on  existing  contracts  as  well  as 
their  continued  operation  as  a  source  of 
supply. 

Keystone  has  also  requested  relief  pursu- 
ant to  FAR  50.302-l(b)  'Amendment  With- 
out Consideration  Based  on  Government 
Action, "  and  FAR  50.302-2  "Correcting  Mis- 
takes." The  Board  finds  no  basis  for  grant- 
ing such  relief.  Any  losses  which  may  have 
been  suffered  by  Keystone  were  as  a  result 
of  their  own  action  or  mistakes  in  judge- 
ment. The  Contracting  Activity's  action  in 
administering  Keystone's  contracts  were  ap- 
propriate. 

Decision:  By  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Army  Contract  Adjustment  Board,  an 
amendment  without  consideration  is  hereby 
authorized  under  PAR  50.302-1.  The  Board 
concludes  that  continued  performance  of 
the  three  existing  contracts  and  the  contin- 
ued operation  of  Keystone  General,  Inc.  as 
a  source  of  supply,  are  both  essential  to  the 
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national  defense  within  the  meaning  of 
FAR  50.302.1.  The  relief  Is  subject  to  the 
conditions  set  forth  below: 

1.  CECOM  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
enter  into  a  supplemental  agreement  with 
Keystone  which  will  increase  the  contract 
price  of  existing  contracte  by  $6,752,000. 
The  $6,752,000  shall  be  placed  in  a  con- 
trolled account  to  be  administered  and  paid 
out  by  direction  of  the  procuring  contract- 
ing officer  or  his  designee  in  such  manner, 
under  luch  conditions,  and  in  such  sums, 
and  at  such  times  as  he  determines  are  re- 
quired to  assure  completion  under  the  con- 
tract. ^     „ 

2.  Keystone  agrees  to  waive  any  and  all 
claims  of  whatever  nature  or  kind  it  might 
have  against  government  arising  out  of  or 
under  any  current  contracts. 

3.  Keystone  agrees  to  such  audits  and  in- 
spections as  deemed  necessary  by  the  pro- 
curing contracting  officer  or  his  designee,  at 
his  sole  discretion,  prior  to  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  contract. 

4  Options  on  existing  contracts  for  AN/ 
PRC-77  and  AV/VRC-12  Radios  are  can- 
celled. 

5.  Without  prior  procuring  contracting  of- 
ficer approval,  salaries,  and  all  other  com- 
pensation (including  benefite  and  deferred 
compensation)  of  the  active  or  retired  offi- 
cers, directors,  and  management  personnel 
of  Keystone  and  all  of  its  divisions  and  sub- 
sidiaries shall  not  exceed  existing  levels 
until  the  three  existing  contracU  have  been 
completely  performed. 

6.  Without  prior  contracting  officer  ap- 
proval, no  dividend  or  other  equity  distribu- 
tion to  shareholders  of  Keystone,  or  any  of 
its  subeidities  shall  occur  until  the  three  ex- 
isting contracts  have  been  completely  per- 
formed. 

7.  Keystone  agrees  to  seek  approval  from 
the  procuring  contracting  officer  prior  to 
any  sale  of  its  assets  or  of  any  of  its  subsidi- 
aries assets.  In  the  event  of  such  sales.  Key- 
stone agrees  to  apply  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  to  reduce  the  amount  claimed  or  in- 
voiced under  the  existing  three  contracts. 

8.  Keystone  agrees  to  apply  any  net  profit 
it  makes  from  any  of  iU  operations  or  those 
of  its  subsidiaries  to  reduce  the  amount 
claimed  or  invoiced  under  these  three  con- 
tracts until  such  contracts  completely  per- 
formed. 

9.  Keystone  shall  not  make  any  capital  ex- 
penditures without  prior  procuring  con- 
tracting officer  approval. 

10.  Keystone  agrees  to  utilize  any  and  all 
cash  reserves  generated  during  performance 
of  these  contracts  to  liquidate  the  principal 
on  exising  debts. 

This  action  will  facilitate  the  national  de- 
fense. 

National    Defense    Corpora- 


Amendment    Without 


Potential     Cost: 


Contractor: 
tlon. 

Type    of    Action 
Consideration. 

Actual     or     Estimated 
$5,000,000.  ^     ,  ^^ 

Service  and  Activity:  Department  of  the 
Army.  Eau  Claire,  WI. 

Description  of  Product  or  Service:  Envi- 
ronmental Restoration. 

Background:  National  Defense  Corpora- 
tion (NDC),  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
National  Presto  Industries.  Incorporated 
(NPI).  of  Eau  Claire.  Wisconsin  has  applied 
directly  to  the  Army  Contract  Adjustment 
Board  (Board)  for  extraordinary  relief  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  85-804.  NDC's  applica- 
tion for  relief  does  not  specify  a  particular 
contract  under  which  the  firm  requests  ex- 


traordinary relief  and  the  Board  believes 
that  only  the  firm's  facility  contract  Is  ap- 
propriate for  consideration  In  this  regard. 
However.  NDC  activities  which  eventually 
led  to  the  expenditures  occurred  over  the 
course  of  a  number  of  years  during  which 
various  Army  contracts  were  In  force.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
dated  February  19,  1988.  between  NDC. 
NPI.  and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
(Army),  NDC  seeks  to  recover  one  half  of 
the  sum  of  the  firm's  expenditures  made  be- 
tween January  1,  1984,  and  Spetember  30, 
1987,  for  environmental  restoration  of  its 
Eau  Claire.  Wisconsin  site,  and  100  percent 
of  the  sum  of  its  expenditures  made  for  the 
same  purpose  between  October  1.  1987.  and 
February  17,  1988.  NDC  represents  that  it 
has  Incurred  $713,656.29  In  site-related  envl- 
rormiental  restoration  costs  between  Janu- 
ary 1.  1984,  and  September  30,  1987.  This 
figure  has  yet  to  be  subjected  to  an  Army 
audit.  NDC  has  not  yet  officially  calculated 
its  expenditures  between  October  1,  1987. 
and  February  17.  1988.  but  has  volunteered 
a  preliminary  estimate  of  $130,000. 

NDC  and  NPI  were  not  the  original 
owners  of  the  Industrial  facilities  situated  at 
Eau  Claire.  NPI  acquired  the  328-acre  site 
from  the  United  States  on  September  1, 
1948.  The  United  States  War  Department 
had  previously  acquired  the  land  in  1040 
and  in  1942  had  constructed  a  facility  de- 
signed to  produce  .30  caliber  Incendiary  and 
ball  anununltlon.  The  Government  and  at 
least  one  lessee  operated  the  facility  until 
November  1.  1945.  whereupon  the  War  De- 
partment declared  the  property,  then 
known  as  the  Eau  Claire  Ordnance  Works 
#2,  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Its  acquisition  by  NPI  soon  followed. 
In  1953  and  1955  respectively,  the  Army 
awarded  contracts  to  NPI  to  Install  105MM 
Ml  and  8"  M106  metal  parts  production  fa- 
cilities at  Eau  Claire. 

For  many  years,  NPI  has  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  deposits  of  contaminants  at 
the  Eau  Claire  site.  In  1983  the  Wisconsin 
Department   of   Natural   Resources   (DNR) 
became  aware  for  the  first  time  of  deposits 
of  volatile  organic  compounds  at  Eau  Claire. 
Soon  after,  DNR  nominated  the  site  to  the 
United    States    Environmental    Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  for  Inclusion  on  their  Nation- 
al Priorities  List.  While  NPI  objected  stren- 
uously to  the  nomination,  the  EPA  ulti- 
mately approved  the  site  for  Inclusion  on 
the  National  Priorities  List  on  May  20,  1986, 
pursuant  to  Section  105(8)(B)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation,    and     Liability     Act     of     1980 
(CERCLA).  as  amended.  42  U.S.C.  Section 
9605(8)(B).  This  action  triggered  a  require- 
ment that  NPI  perform  a  Remedial  Investi- 
gation and  Feasibility  Study  to  determine 
the  extent  of  contamination  at  the  site  and 
to  examine  the  means  available  to  prevent 
the  contamination  from  posing  a  threat  to 
human  health  and  the  environment.  While 
the  Remedial  Investigation  has  not  yet  been 
completed,  preliminary  resulU  Indicate  the 
presence  of  perchloroethylene.  trlchlorethy- 
lene.  and  1.1.1  thrlchloroethane.  chlorinated 
solvents  used  In  the  manufacture  of  metal 
parts  and  for  other  purposes.  NPI  and  NDC 
do  not  dispute  the  probability  that  the  bulk 
of  these  solvents  were  deposited  on  the  site 
during  NPI's  manufacture  of   105MM  Ml 
and  8-    M106  metal   parts   for   the   Army 
during  the  1950s.  1960s,  and  1970s. 

Under  Section  107(a)(2)  of  CERCLA.  any 
party  who  has  owned  land  upon  which  haz- 
ardous wastes  have  been  deposited  during  or 
prior  to  that  party's  ownership  of  the  land 


Is  potentially  responsible  for.  among  other 
things,  the  costs  of  cleaning  up  the  contami- 
nation (42  U.S.C.  Section  9607(a)(2)).  The 
Army.  NPI.  and  NDC.  all  of  whom  are  in 
the  chain  of  title  for  the  Eau  Claire  site, 
may  qualify  as  responsible   parties  under 
CERCLA  and  potentially  can  be  held  jointly 
and  severally  liable  for  the  costs  of  remedy- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  site.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  Army  is  a  potentially 
responsible  party,  namely  because  it  Is  not 
Icnown  whether  contaminants  were  deposit- 
ed on  the  premises  during  the  Army's  own- 
ership of  the  site.  If  the  question  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  contamination  were  litigated 
among  the  potentially  responsible  parties, 
each  would  be  entitled  to  prove  that  one  or 
another  party  was  more  directly  responsible 
for   depositing    the   contaminants   on    the 
premises  and  should  therefore  bear  a  pro- 
portionally greater  share  of  the  cleanup  bill. 
As  early  as  1978.  NPI  petitioned  the  Army 
to  pay  for  the  required  cleanup  of  the  site. 
NPTs  theory  of  Army  liability  was  that  NPI 
had  dedicated  the  facility  to  the  production 
of  Army  munitions  for  the  Army  under  ac- 
celerated  schedules   during   the   Southeast 
Asian  conflict;  because  the  Army  was  the 
principal  beneficiary  of  production  at  the 
site.  NPI  argued  that  the  Army  should  prop- 
erly bear  the  costs  of  contamination  that 
such  production  entailed.  The  Army  consid- 
ered NPTs  request  under  the  former  sites 
component  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Installation  Restoration  Program  and  found 
It  wanting.  According  to  Army  and  DoD  en- 
vironmental officials,  there  was  little  or  no 
evidence  that  the  Army's  activities  on  the 
site  during  the  period  of  Its  ownership  con- 
tributed to  the  contamination.  Futhermore, 
these  officials  concluded  that  NPI's  "ttenefl- 
clal"  theory  of  liability  had  no  basis  In  envi- 
ronmental statutes  or  judicial  decisions. 

As  the  prospects  for  settlement  of  the 
question  of  responsibility  for  the  Eau  Claire 
contamination  grew  dim,  NDC  officials  rep- 
resented that  failure  by  the  Army  to  reach 
an  understanding  with  the  firm  on  paying 
for  the  required  cleanup  could  have  disas- 
trous consequences  for  the  Army's  mobiliza- 
tion base  for  105MM  and  8"  meUl  parts. 
Specifically.  NDC  referred  to  provUions  in 
its   facility   contract  with   AMCCOM   that 
permitted  the  firm  to  terminate  its  relation- 
ship with  the  Army  and  direct  the  Army  to 
dismantle  and  remove  the  nearly  $100  mU- 
lion  in  Government-owned  equipment  pres- 
ently located  on  the  site.  Such  action.  NDC 
observed,  would  cost  the  Army  a  minimum 
of  $8  million  not  to  mention  the  costs  of  lo- 
cating the  equipment  in  a  production  mode 
at  another  site.  Army  officials  determined 
that  only  two  alternatives  to  NPI's  threat- 
ened action  were  legally  available,  neither 
of  which  was  particularly  palatable.  The 
first  is  condemnation  of  the  facility  under 
the  power  of  eminent  domain,  an  action 
that  would  require  specific  Congressional 
authorization.  The  second  Is  abandonment 
of    the    government-owned    equipment    in 
place  at  the  site,  an  action  that  admittedly 
would  save  $8  million  in  relocation  cosU  but 
would  involve  the  forfeiture  of  over  $100 
million   In  United  SUtes  property.   Faced 
with  the  prospect  of  losing  a  facility  critical 
to   the   United   SUtes's   defense   establish- 
ment, the  Army  entered  Into  the  above-ref- 
erenced agreement  to  participate  In  the  en- 
vironmental   restoration   of   the   site.   This 
agreement    essentially    requires    that    the 
Army  Initially  fund  nearly  100  percent  of 
"site-related      environmental      restoration 
costs"  up  to  a  total  of  $5  million  (or  greater 
if    Congress    authorizes    expenditures    for 
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such  purposes  in  excess  of  that  amount). 
NDC.  for  its  part,  has  a^eed  to  reimburse 
the  Army  for  50  percent  of  these  expendi- 
tures (up  to  a  limit  of  $3.5  million)  out  of  its 
negotiated  profit  on  future  production  con- 
tracts for  105MM  and  8'  metal  parts.  NE>C's 
reimbursement  obligation  expires  precisely 
10  years  after  the  date  of  execution  of  the 
agreement,  or  February  19,  1998. 

Justification:  To  a  large  degree.  Congres- 
sional sentiment  guided  the  Army  in  agree- 
ing to  participate  financially  in  the  environ- 
mental restoration  of  the  Eau  Claire  site. 
The  Conference  Report  on  the  Fiscal  Year 
1988  DoD  Appropriations  Act  authorizes  the 
Army  to  expend  up  to  $5  million  out  of  the 
"Procurement  of  Ammunition.  Army"  ac- 
count for  participation  in  the  environmental 
restoration  entered  into  by  the  current 
owner  of  the  site  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army."  In  entering  into  this  agreement,  the 
parties  were  careful  not  to  pur(>ort  to  dis- 
pose of  the  question  of  responsibility  under 
environmental  laws  for  the  contamination 
of  Eau  Claire.  Instead,  the  agreement  pre- 
serves whatever  rights  the  parties  have 
under  statutes  or  at  common  law  to  sue  for 
or  recover  the  costs  of  participating  in  the 
environmental  restoration  of  the  Eau  Claire 
facility. 

It  is  pursuant  to  this  agreement  that  NDC 
now  comes  forward  for  extraordinary  relief. 
Paragraph  III  of  the  agreement  requires  the 
Army  to  pay  to  NDC  50  percent  of  the  sum 
of  its  "past"  environmental  restoration  costs 
(defined  in  the  agreement  as  those  costs 
paid  between  January  1.  1984.  and  Septem- 
ber 30.  1987.  and  100  percent  of  its 
"present"  restoration  costs  (defined  as  those 
costs  paid  l)etween  October  1.  1987.  and  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1988,  the  date  of  the  agreements 
execution).  In  order  to  preserve  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board  to  grant  or  withhold  relief 
under  PL  85-804,  the  agreement  expressly 
conditions  the  Army's  obligation  to  pay  any 
portion  of  NDC's  past  and  present  site-relat- 
ed environmental  restoration  costs  on  an 
award  of  relief  by  the  Board. 

Decision:  Public  Law  85-804,  Executive 
Order  10789.  as  amended  and  Part  50  of  the 
FAR  empower  the  Board  to  amend  or 
modify  Army  contracts  "without  regard  to 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  making, 
performance,  amendment,  or  modification 
of  contracts,  whenever  (the  Board]  deems 
that  such  action  would  facilitate  the  nation- 
al defense."  The  subject  request  for  relief  is 
concededly  unusual  in  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  fit  squarely  within  any  of  the  enu- 
merated examples  of  contract  adjustments 
deemed  permissible  under  FAR  50.302.  The 
closest  analogue  is  found  at  FAR  50.302- 
1(a).  which  states  that  it  may  t>e  proper  to 
award  relief  "Cwlhen  an  actual  or  threat- 
ened loss  under  a  defense  contract,  however 
caused,  will  impair  the  productive  ability  of 
a  contractor  whose  continued  performance 
on  any  defense  contract  or  whose  continued 
operation  as  a  source  of  supply  is  found  to 
be  essential  to  the  national  defense.  .  . 
We  do  not  believe  it  is  useful  to  discuss 
NDC's  request  in  terms  of  the  elements  set 
forth  in  this  provision.  In  this  connection, 
the  PAR'S  enumerated  examples  "are  not 
Intended  to  exclude  other  cases  in  which 
the  approving  authority  determines  that 
the  circumstances  warrant  relief."  (PAR 
50.301)  For  the  reasons  outlined  below,  the 
Board  approves  NDC's  request  for  extraor- 
diiuu^r  relief  in  the  amount  of  50  percent  of 
the  past  and  100  percent  of  present  site-re- 
lated environmental  restoration  costs,  as  de- 
fined in  the  Army-NPI-NDC  agreement  of 
February  19.  1988,  and  finds  that  such 
action  will  facilitate  the  national  defense. 


1.  E^ssentiality  to  the  National  Defense. 
We  discuss  this  issue  first  primarily  because 
the  essentiality  of  NDC's  Eau  Claire  facility 
to  the  national  defense  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. While  the  Army's  stocks  of  105MM 
and  8'  projectiles  are  plentiful  at  present, 
the  Army  has  now  and  will  continue  to  have 
for  the  foreseeable  future  a  significant  mo- 
bilization requirement  for  both  items.  For 
instance,  the  current  mobilization  require- 
ment for  105MM  projectiles  is  31.2  million 
units  per  year.  The  comparable  rate  for  8' 
shells  U  3.96  million  units.  NDC  is  the 
Army's  single  mobilization  base  producer 
for  105MM  projectiles;  no  other  producer 
can  t>e  counted  on  to  accelerate  to  full  pro- 
duction of  projectiles  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  with  acceptable  technical 
and  schedule  risk.  With  regard  to  8"  projec- 
tiles. NDC's  production  lines  form  a  crucial 
part  of  the  Army's  industrial  base  for  that 
item.  Without  doubt.  NDC's  "continued  op- 
eration as  a  source  of  supply"  for  105MM 
and  8'  projectiles  is  "essential  to  the  nation- 
al defense." 

2.  Impairment  of  Productive  Capability. 
NDC's  request,  by  its  terms,  presents  a 
threatened  loss  of  the  facility's  productive 
capability;  quite  simply,  unless  the  Army 
agrees  to  pay  a  substantial  portion  of  NPI's 
past  and  present  environmental  restoration 
expenses.  NPI  has  assured  the  Army  that  it 
cannot  count  on  the  availability  of  Eau 
Claire  as  a  mobilization  base  producer  for 
105MM  and  8'  projectiles.  In  this  very  crude 
sense.  NPI's  prospective  liability  for  envi- 
ronmental restoration  expenses  at  Eau 
Claire  "threatens"  the  loss  of  a  facility  criti- 
cal to  the  United  States  defense  establish- 
ment. 

What  distinguishes  the  Eau  Claire  facility 
is  the  fact  of  prior  Government  ownership. 
While  the  Army's  legal  responsibility  for 
the  contamination  deposited  on  the  site  is 
far  from  clear,  we  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  for  the  Army  to  share  in  the 
resolution  of  the  environmental  problems  at 
Elau  Claire  at  the  present  time. 

The  Board  hereby  grants  NDC's  request 
for  recovery  of  50  percent  of  NDC's  "site-re- 
lated environmental  restoration  costs"  paid 
between  January  1,  1984.  and  September  30. 
1987  and  100  percent  of  NDC's  'site-related 
environmental  restoration  costs"  paid  be- 
tween October  1.  1987.  and  February  19. 
1988.  Accordingly,  the  contracting  officer  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into 
a  supplemental  agreement  providing  for 
payment  by  the  Army  of  the  above-de- 
scribed costs  and  for  reimbursement  by 
NDC  of  a  portion  of  these  costs  on  terms 
consistent  with  the  February  19.  1988. 
agreement.  The  contracting  officer  is  direct- 
ed to  audit  NDC's  costs  in  accordance  with 
established  cost  accounting  principles 
liefore  making  payments  under  authority  of 
this  decision. 

The  action  authorized  by  this  decision  will 
facilitate  the  national  defense. 

Contractor:  Ramal  Industries.  Incorporat- 
ed. 

Type  of  Action:  Amendment  Without 
Consideration. 

Actual  or  Estimated  Potential  Cost: 
$1,017,097. 

Service  and  Activity:  U.S.  Army  Arma- 
ment. Munitions,  and  Chemical  Command. 

Description  of  Product  or  Service:  Copper 
Cones/Grenade  Liners. 

Background:  This  action  concerns  an  ap- 
plication for  extraordinary  contractual 
relief  under  Public  Law  (PL)  85-804  made 
by  Ramal  Industries.  Inc.  (Ramal)  of  Holts- 


ville.  New  York.  The  request  invokes  the 
provisions  of  FAR  Part  50.  implementing  PL 
85-804  pertinent  to  alleged  financial  diffi- 
culties encountered  In  the  performance  of 
two  contracts. 

Ramal  applied  for  relief  under  PL  85-804 
September  2,  1988.  This  submission,  howev- 
er, was  not  certified  and  did  not  include  the 
required  evidentiary  back-up.  By  letter 
dated  September  9.  1988,  the  Contracting 
Officer  informed  Ramal  that  they  must 
comply  with  the  evidentiary  requirements 
of  FAR  50.304  and  the  certification  require- 
ments of  DoD  FAR  Supplement  52.233-7000 
before  their  request  could  be  considered. 

Ramal  provided  the  request  information 
in  its  submission  of  October  17.  1988  and  re- 
quested payment  of  $1,017,097. 

Justification:  The  Contracting  Officer,  in 
her  Determination  dated  December  7.  1988, 
found  that  Ramal  is  not  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  She  based  this  determination 
on  her  finding  that: 

"Ramal  Industries,  Inc.,  continued  per- 
formance on  current  contracts  producing 
cones/liners  is  not  critical  in  support  of  LAP 
[load,  assemble,  pack]  plant  operations  as 
the  LAP  plant  needs  can  be  satisfied  by  de- 
liveries from  other  cone/liner  vendors. 
Ramal  Industries,  Inc.,  copper  cone/liner 
production  capability  as  a  MOB  (mobiliza- 
tion) base  source  of  supply  is  not  deemed 
critical  due  to  the  availability  of  other  inter- 
ested, capable,  and  competitive  firms  desir- 
ing inclusion  into  the  MOB  base  for  copper 
cones  and  grenade  liners.  A  basis  for  deter- 
mination of  essentiality  to  the  National  De- 
fense is  nonexistent." 

Decision:  Based  upon  the  attendant  facts, 
the  general  policy  enunciated  pertinent  to 
administration  of  the  authority  created  by 
PL  85-804.  and  the  standard  for  extending 
relief  and  deciding  cases  delineated  In  PAR 
50.3  and  applicable  subsections  thereto.  I 
hereby  find  and  determine: 

1.  Ramal 's  loss  under  the  pertinent  con- 
tracts will  not  impair  the  productive  ability 
of  a  contractor  whose  continued  operation 
as  a  source  of  supply  is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  Ramal  is  not  a  contractor  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense  within  the 
meaning  of  FAR  50.302-l(a)  since  there  are 
other  contractors,  whose  production  capac- 
ity exceeds  the  anticipated  requirements, 
who  can  perform  the  same  work  presently 
being  performed  by  Ramal. 

2.  Granting  the  relief  sought  will  not  oth- 
erwise facilitate  the  national  defense  consid- 
ering the  attendant  facts  and  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

Accordingly,  and  pursuant  to  authority 
embodied  in  Part  50  of  the  FAR.  the  appli- 
cation received  from  Ramal  Industries,  Inc. 
for  relief  under  PL  85-804  is  denied  in  its 
entirety. 

Contractor:  Sanchez  Enterprises,  Incorpo- 
rated. 

Type  of  Action:  Amendment  Without 
Consideration. 

Actual  or  Estimated  Potential  Cost: 
$3,375,879. 

Service  and  Activity:  U.S.  Army  Arma- 
ment, Munitions,  and  Chemical  Conunand. 

Description  of  Product  or  Service:  M-16 
Rifle  Magazines. 

Background:  This  action  concerns  an  ap- 
plication for  extraordinary  contractual 
relief  under  PL  85-804  made  by  Sanchez  En- 
terprises, Inc.  (Sanchez)  of  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
The  request  invokes  the  provisions  of  FAR 
Part  50  implementing  PL  85-804  (Extraordi- 
nary Contractual  Actions)  pertinent  to  al- 
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R;=»"o'!rr.=iis.:  ™£Hr^t£Br:s  •™l::::"Tj:; 

Sanchez  was  awarded  a  contract  on  Octo^  ^"^^^r -A   85  804  for  mUtTke  "s  inappropri-  Force  (Executive  Agent)  and  National  Aero- 

ber  30.   1985.  for  2.136.632  30-round  M-16  under  TL  85.804  for  mlstaKe       mapprop  ^^^^j^^  ^^  Space  Administration, 

rifle  magazines  at  a  unit  price  of  $2^36  ea^h  at|.                              ^  pursuant  to  authority  Description  of  Product  or  Service:   Pila- 

for  a  total  contract  price  of  «5.042.451.50.  ^^- ^.^^^'^l'^,  jq  ^^  t^e  Federal  Acquisi-  ment  Rayon  Yam  (Aerospace  Grade). 

This  was  the  second  contract  which  San-  f.*^^"^'^^  "  ^^^^"^  ^^f  apoli^^^^^^  Background:  Avtex  Fibers  Front  Royal. 

Chez  had  been  awarded  for  the  30-round  tion   ^^^ulation    the   amplication   rece^^^^^^  ^         ^^  requested  that  the  Depart- 

magazine.  The  «rst.  a  f^yeax  1984  con^  Sr  1^5  804  i^ SeTfn  its  entirety  ment  of  Defense  (DoD)  provide  up  to  $20 
tract,  was  awarded  November  16,  I88i.  lor  unaer  cl,  ou  d  d^,^„  million  plus  an  appropriate  share  of  a  $5 
251.412  magazines,  and  was  terminated  for  Contractual  ;*,^'"';«„  ^''J,^,^'"";' °;  k^^"]  million  contingency  fund,  to  assist  in  the  re- 
default  on  December  26.  1985.  tral  Cost  of^*^0.000or  More  '["^f "/?*"«  opening  and  continued  operation  of  Avtex's 
The  subject  contract  resulted  from  an  in-  ant  to  Public  Law  85-804  to  FacilitaU  the  ^^^  .»  ^^^^  ^^^^  Virginia.  Avtex  is  the 
vitation  for  Bids.  (IPB).  In  response  to  the  National  Defense  ^^^^  qualified  source  of  aerospace  grade 
solicitation.  16  contractors  submitted  bids.  January-December  1988  continuous  filament  rayon  yam.  which  Is  a 
Bethlehem  Industries,  Inc.  was  the  appar-  ^  g  j^^^^y  necessary  component  of  DoD  rocket  boost- 
ent  low  bidder  at  $2.19  per  unit.  In  response  _„.,_„„,  Liabilities-  ers.  DOD  strategic  and  tactical  missiles,  and 
to  a  •mistake-in-bid"  letter,  however,  Beth-  Contingent  ^^"""^^^^  j  contractors  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
lehem  Claims  an  error  in  the  bid  price  Asa  Pj^^^'o^  ^^^^  ^X  of  claims  for  istration  (NASA)  Space  Shuttle,  which  Is 
result,  Sanchez  became  the  low  bidder  at  ^^ainst  uaouiues  oec  ^  jging  used  for  DoD  missions. 
$2.36  per  unit.  The  next  low  bidder  was  f^^^^'^'^^^^^yVadiatlon  use  oHi^h  energy  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisi- 
Cooper  industries  at  $2.38  per  unit  ;?„^„n»ntt  or  other  risks  not  covered  by  tion)  has  authorized  the  Air  Force  to  act  as 
By  it3  submission  dated  May  12.  988  San-  P^^P^^^^-^Vo^s  °SuraLcf  proi^  were  in'  the  executive  agent  on  behalf  of  DoD  and  to 
Chez  applied  for  relief  under  PL  85-804^  eiuderin^6cont^cteahe  potential  cost  of  commit  DoD  to  provide  the  requested  relief. 
This  submission,  however,  failed  to  include  f'"ff.° '".j^  °^™o,  ^e  estimated  since  the  The  Air  Force,  through  its  Contract  Adjust- 
a  specific  basis  for  which  the  relief  was  re-  [he^l^biliUes  cannot  be^estimatea  smc  ^^^^  ^^  considered  the  Federal  Ac- 
quested.  The  contracting  Officer  by  letter  1'^^'';,^^^  ^*°  ^'^J^^^^^^ce  an  incident  quisition  Regulation  (FAR)  Subpart  50.4. 
dated  June  3.  1988.  explained  to  Sanchez  ^^P.^""."^^  jjf  ^^Tind^^  clause).  Part  50  of  the  FAR  prescribes  the  policies 
that  they  must  identify  such  a  b^'s  b^fo^  as  d^scr^bed  m  ^«  ^n^|^'"^j^^3^  ^^j^^.  ^^^  procedures  for  entering  into  contracts 
their  claim  could  be  analyzed.  The  letter  "^'^.P^*^";„,°„^°^er^  vessels  nuclear  in  order  to  facilitate  the  national  defense 
also  informed  them  that  they  "lust  comply  |J^*^^*L,^d/d"^'i^°ilf  "experimental  work  under  the  extraordinary  emergency  author- 
r3"04TndThrcSc;r.^Tqrem°  nS^f  wX 'nuSrlnTrT;!  handlfng  of  explosives,  ity  granted  by  Public  Law  85-804.  as  amend- 
^°oD  FAR  S JpplemS  52.233-?0O0.  or  performance  in  ^^^°- ^J^  ^^^  ^ Vex  is  the  only  qualified  source  of  aero- 
Sanchez  provided  the  requested  informa-  Contractor  and  number  of  contracts  ^^^^  ^^^^  continuous  filament  rayon  yam. 

tion  in  ite  supplemental  submission  of  July     General  Dynamics  Corp 6  y^^^^jj  produces  the  yam  at  the  Front  Royal 

24.  1988.  Its  request  for  relief  was  predicat-     General  Electric  Co »  pjant  This  rayon  yam  is  a  necessary  mate- 

ed  on  FAR  50.302-1  entitled  "Amendments     Hughes  Aircraft  Co *  ^M  in  the  fabrication  of  carbon  phenolic 

Without     Consideration"     (commonly     re-     McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 2  j^jj^nkets  lining  the  nozzles  of  solid  propel- 

ferred  to  as  "essentiality")  and  FAR  50.302-  Newport     News    Shipbuilding    and  lant  rockets,  ablative  heat  shields  for  re- 

2(a)(2)  a  "contractor's  mistake  so  obvious        Drydock  Co ^  entry  vehicles,  and  various  seals  used  in 

that  it  was  or  should  have  been  apparent  to     Raytheon  Co 2  ^^^^  temperature  applications.  Historically, 

the  contracting  officer."                                       Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 4  Avtex  has  not  been  directly  contracted  with 

Justification:  The  Contracting  officer,  by     UNISYS  Corp t  dqD  or  NASA,  but  has  been  a  "sixth  tier" 

Determination  dated  August  5.  1988.  founcl  subcontractor.     In     laymen's     terms,     this 

that  Sanchez  is  not  essential  to  the  national              Total ■*"  means  that  Avtex  produces  the  yam  and 

defense.  He  based  this  determination  on  his  contractual  Actions  With  Actual  or  Poten-  jj^^  ^^^^j.  things  happen  with  it  before  it  is 

finding  that:  '[elxcess  production  capacity,  ^j^^  ^oj^  q/  $50,000  or  More  Taken  Pursu-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  NASA  use. 

above  anticipated   requirements,  currently  ^„^  ^^  public  Law  85-804  to  Facilitate  the  q^  October  31,  1988,  Avtex  publicly  an- 

exists    with    known    successful    producers.  National  Defense  nounced  that  it  would  cease  operations  and 

Adequate  interest  has  been  shown  by  other  January-December  1988  shut  down  its  Front  Royal  plant  on  Novem- 

possible  suppliers  by  furnishing  competitive  „„„,.„„,  ,  iabilities-  ber  3.  1988.  Avtex  cited  competitive  pres- 

prices  on   previous  solicitations.     He   also  ^onting^t  uaDiiiues_  ^  ^^^^^  unexpected  increase  ui  the 

noted  that  the  only  Govemmen    contract  ,.^.°7i|y''^^^'™"Tf    claims    for    death,  cost  of  raw  materials,  a  lack  of  operatmg 

which  Sanchez  currently  has  is  with  the  De-  'abilities    becajise    o^                             ^^  ^  .^^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^           ^  f,om 

fense  Logistics  Agency  for  the  production  of  ^'^^^^'^'j  P^^^^'^^eT^gh  energy  propel-  private  sources,  and  mounting  environmen- 

vehicle  fenders.                         »..„^.„t  f«^t,  S  or  other  risks  not  covered  by  the  con-  Ul  and  safety  concerns  as  reasons  for  ceas- 

Declsion:  Based  upon  the  attendant  facts,  ^nts^or  otnerns  included  ing  operations.  ^.  , 
the  general  policy  enunciated  pertinent  to  [^^"^^  '"^^^t^he  ™?enUal  cost  of  the  li-  Other  subcontractors  immediately  ex- 
administration  of  the  authority  created  by  '"j\*°fJ'^'„^f4'';Xated  since  the  liabil-  pressed  concern  to  NASA  and  DoD.  They  in- 
PL  85-804.  and  the  standards  for  extending  f.^'^'^'^^jfe  'oover^^em  any.  will  depend  dicated  that  the  existing  inventory  of  the 
relief  and  deciding  cases  de  ineated  in  FAR  '^^  ^°  Af_^  ^^^^r"^;^!  of  L^^  as  de-  aerospace  grade  yam  would  be  exhaustec^ 
50.3  and  applicable  subsections  thereto.  I  ^P^^  irthe  indem^fication  clause),  by  mid-December  1988.  Without  additional 
hereby  find  and  determine:              .      .      •„  ulmrnrocured  are  generally  those  associat-  aerospace  grade  yam.  DoD  and  NASA  sys- 

defense.  Sanchez  is  not  a  contractor  essen-  or  performance  in  ^*^™°^^7f^  ations.  On  November  7.   1988.  NASA  and 

tial    to   the    national    defense    within    the  Contractor  and  number  of  contracts  ^vtex  began  negotiations  in  order  to  allow 

meaning  of  FAR  50.302-l(a)  since  there  are  General    Dynamics   Space   Systems  Avtex  to  reopen  its  Front  Royal  plant.  On 

other  contractors,  whose  production  capac-        Division \  November  8.  1988,  NASA  and  Avtex  agreed 

ity  exceeds  the  anticipated   requiremenU.     McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Co . l  ^q  a  plan  containing  the  following  elements: 

who  can  perform  the  same  work  presently  ^^y    NASA,     through     Morton    Thiokol, 

being  performed  by  Sanchez.                                        Total ^  would    order    approximately     1.1     million 

2.  Granting  the  relief  sought  will  not  oth-  contractual  Actions  With  Actual  or  Poten-  pounds  of  rayon  yam; 

erwiae  facilitate  the  national  defense  consid-  ^^^^  f,^^^  ^f  $50,000  or  More  Taken  Pursu-  ^2)  Morton  Thiokol  would  immediately  ad- 

ering  all  the  attendant  facts  and  circum-  ^^^  ^^  public  Law  85-804  to  FacilitaU  the  ^^^^  57  million  to  Avtex; 

stances  of  the  case.  National  Defense  O)  NASA  would  obtain  a  nonexclusive  li- 

3.  PL  85-804  is  not  an  appropriate  avenue                      January-December  1988  cense  to  Avtex's  production  process  if  the 

I^^ruateS^VtrrltrexSutdTwrh        contractor:    Avtex    Fibers   Front   Royal,     -penir^  ^^  IJ^adT^^^^^^^^ 
SlScSly^S^'il^n  'o?- a^^ontr^t     ^Type  of  Action;  Other-Residual  Powers.       milUon  with  the  provision  that  by  Novem- 
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ber  18.  1988.  DoD  or  industry  would  guaran- 
tee an  additional  $20  million  infusion. 

The  immediate  $7  million  advance  was 
necessary  because  of  the  unique  nature  of 
the  rayon  manufacturing  process.  If  Avtex 
had  not  received  the  $7  million,  the  viscose 
(wood  pulp  in  liquid  form)  present  in  the 
manufacturing  equipment  at  the  time  the 
plant  closed  would  have  hardened  and 
ruined  the  equipment.  The  viscose  was 
present  in  the  equipment  because  at  the 
time  the  plant  closed.  Avtex  did  not  have 
the  money  available  to  clean  the  viscose  out 
of  the  system.  The  immediate  advance  al- 
lowed the  company  to  reopen  the  plant  on 
November  9.  1988.  NASA  recognized,  howev- 
er that  if  Avtex  did  not  receive  any  addi- 
tional funds,  the  plant  would  have  to  close 
again  on  November  IS,  1988. 

On  November  16.  1988.  Avtex  officials  met 
with  DoD  officials  and  requested  a  commit- 
ment of  $20  million  plus  an  appropriate 
share  of  a  $5  million  contingency  fund  in 
order  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
November  8.  1988.  agreement  with  NASA. 
NASA  indicated  that  it  would  provide  its 
share  of  the  $5  million  contingency  fund 
and  supported  Avtex's  request  for  relief. 

That  same  day.  representatives  of  the  Air 
Force  met  with  officials  from  DoD  prime 
contractors  affected  by  the  loss  of  Avtex. 
The  prime  contractors  cited  securities  regu- 
lations, absence  of  contractual  responsibil- 
ity, and  potential  environmental  liability  as 
reasons  for  not  assisting  Avtex.  The  Air 
Force  concluded  that  the  prime  contractors 
would  not  provide  any  money  to  satisfy  the 
commitment  required  by  NASA. 

An  Air  Force  business/ technical  team 
then  reviewed  a  financial  and  technical 
analysis  of  Avtex  that  Morton  Thiokol. 
along  with  the  accounting  firm  of  Ernst  & 
Whirmey,  had  prepared.  This  analysis  con- 
cluded that  with  the  infusion  of  approxi- 
mately $43  million  "there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  Avtex  will  be  capable  of 
manufacturing  aerospace  grade  rayon  yam 
for  the  short  term  and  may  allow  Avtex  to 
survive  and  compete  for  the  long  term 
rayon  requirements."  The  team  agreed  with 
this  conclusion. 

In  addition,  the  Air  Force  team  conducted 
a  one  day  on-site  inspection  of  the  plant. 
The  team  concluded  that  the  managers 
were  competent  and  motivated  to  continue 
production  at  the  plant.  The  team  raised 
concerns  about  pending  environmental  and 
occupational  safety  lawsuits,  but  received 
assurances  that  Avtex  was  negotiating  with 
both  federal  and  state  officials  and  expected 
to  be  able  to  satisfy  all  applicable  laws  and 
any  court  orders. 

The  Air  Force  then  reviewed  the  impact 
on  DoD  if  Avtex  ceased  producing  aerospace 
grade  continuous  filament  rayon  yarn.  Con- 
cluding that  it  would  take  approximately 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  months  for  DoD  or 
NASA  to  qualify  a  second  source  for  the 
yam.  the  Air  Force  projected  a  one  year 
break  in  the  production  schedules  of  the  fol- 
lowing programs:  Titan  IV.  Delta  II.  Peace- 
keeper, Trident  D-5.  and  Standard  Missile. 
The  Air  Force  estimated  the  economic  cost 
of  these  delays  to  range  from  $100  million 
to  $500  million.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force 
projected  a  delay  in  3-5  Titan  IV  launches, 
an  eighteen  month  delay  between  the  third 
and  fourth  GPS  launches  (DelU  II).  send- 
ing two  Tridents  to  sea  without  missiles,  and 
not  being  able  to  equip  the  fleet  with  its  full 
complement  of  Standard  Missiles.  Moreover. 
the  Air  Force  projected  severe  damage  to 
the  vendor  base  within  the  chain  of  sut>con- 
tractors  due  to  other  plant  closures,  the  loss 


of  skilled  personnel,  and  qualification  prob- 
lems on  restart. 

Justification:  Public  Law  85-804.  as 
amended,  provides  that  "the  President  may 
authorize  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  which  exercises  functions  in 
connection  with  the  national  defense,  acting 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President  for  the  protection  of  the 
Government,  to  enter  into  contracts  .  .  . 
without  regard  to  other  provisions  of  law  re- 
latins  to  the  making  ...  of  contracts,  when- 
ever he  deems  that  such  action  would  facili- 
tate the  national  defense."  The  power 
granted  to  the  President  by  Public  Law  85- 
804.  as  amended,  is  one  of  the  broadest 
grants  of  authority  ever  given  by  Congress. 
Executive  Order  10789,  as  amended,  author- 
izes the  Department  of  Defense  to  enter 
into  contracts,  whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force  or  their 
designated  representative  concludes  that 
such  a  contract  would  facilitate  the  national 
defense.  The  Order  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
to  exercise  their  authority  through  depart- 
mental Contract  Adjustment  Boards.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  created  the  Air 
Force  Contract  Adjustment  Board  (Board) 
and  authorized  it  to  make  any  necessary 
findings  and  determinations  and  to  approve, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  requests  for  relief  under 
Public  Law  85-804. 

FAR  Part  50  implemenU  Public  Law  85- 
804,  as  amended,  and  Executive  Order 
10789,  as  amended,  as  they  apply  to  the 
miliUry  departments.  The  FAR  lists  three 
types  of  actions  that  may  be  taken  under 
Public  Law  85-804:  (1)  granting  contractual 
adjustments,  which  consist  of  amendments 
without  consideration,  correction  of  mis- 
takes, or  the  formalization  of  informal  com- 
mitments. (2)  making  advance  payments, 
and  (3)  exercising  "residual  powers."  In 
order  for  the  Board  to  grant  extraordinary 
contractual  relief  by  any  of  these  actions,  it 
must  determine  that  such  action  will  "facili- 
tate the  national  defense."  (PAR  50.101(a)) 
The  Board  in  this  case  is  acting  under  its 
residual  powers.  FAR  Subpart  50.4  pre- 
scribes the  standards  and  procedures  for  ex- 
ercising residual  powers  under  the  Act.  The 
term  "residual  powers"  includes  all  author- 
ity under  the  Act  except  contractual  adjust- 
ments and  advance  payments.  (FAR  50.400) 
Decision:  The  Board  has  reviewed  the 
analysis  on  Avtex's  financial  situation, 
Avtex's  business  plan,  the  environmental 
and  occupational  safety  problems  facing 
Avtex.  and  the  impact  on  the  national  de- 
fense that  an  immediate  break  in  the  pro- 
duction of  aerospace  grade  continuous  fila- 
ment yarn  would  have.  After  carefully  con- 
sidering these  matters,  the  Board  finds  that 
the  aerospace  grade  yam  is  essential  to 
produce  components  required  for  DoD  space 
and  missile  programs,  that  Avtex  is  the  only 
qualified  source  of  aerospace  grade  yam. 
that  a  break  in  the  prcxluction  of  aerospace 
grade  yam  will  cause  severe  operational  and 
financial  damage  to  DoD  space  and  missile 
programs,  that  a  second  source  for  the  pro- 
duction of  aerospace  grade  yam  could  not 
qualify  for  at  least  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
months,  that  there  is  an  insufficient  inven- 
tory of  aerospace  grade  yam  to  meet  cur- 
rent schedule  and  delivery  requirements  for 
DoD  space  and  missile  programs,  and  that 
an  immediate  and  sustained  production  of 
aerospace  grade  rayon  yam  at  double  the 
previous  production  rale  will  provide  a  suffi- 
cient reserve  of  aerospace  grade  yam  to  use 
in  the  event  that  Avtex  ceases  production. 

Based  upon  these  findings,  the  Board  has 
concluded  that  it  will  'faciliUte  the  nation- 


al defense"  within  the  meaning  of  Public 
Law  85-804.  as  amended,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  Avtex  to  ensure  the  continued 
production  of  aerospace  grade  continuous 
filament  rayon  yam.  Thus,  the  Board  has 
determined  to  grant  relief  by  authorizing 
negotiations  leading  to  a  direct  contract 
with  Avtex.  under  substantially  the  follow- 
ing terms  and  conditions: 

1.  Avtex  must  agree  to  increase  its  produc- 
tion capacity  to  at  least  double  its  prior  pro- 
duction output  of  aerospace  grade  continu- 
ous filament  yam.  from  3  million  pounds 
per  year  to  6  million  pounds  per  year,  and 
maintain  the  increased  production  for  at 
least  a  period  of  one  year. 

2.  Avtex  must  continue  to  seek  other 
sources  of  funds  from  commercial  lenders 
and  must  continue  to  seek  financial  assist- 
ance from  its  commercial  customers. 

3.  Avtex  must  agree  to  comply  with  all 
state  and  federal  environmental  and  occupa- 
tional safety  laws  and  regulations  as  well  as 
any  state  or  federal  court  orders  concerning 
such  laws  or  regulations. 

4.  Avtex  must  agree  that  upon  becoming 
profiUble.  it  will  enter  negotiations  with 
the  Air  Force  designed  to  allow  the  Air 
Force  to  recover  any  funds  provided  under 
this  contract. 

5.  Avtex  must  agree  to  allow  the  Air  Force 
to  review  and  monitor  Avtex's  proposed 
plant  and  equipment  maintenance  and  cap- 
ital equipment  improvement  program. 

6.  Avtex  must  agree  to  provide  the  Air 
Force  monthly  reports  of  the  company's  op- 
erations and  financial  status  and  to  allow 
the  Air  Force  to  conduct  such  audits  of  the 
company  that  it  deems  appropriate. 

7.  Without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Air 
Force.  Avtex  must  refrain  from  (a)  paying 
bonuses  to  officers  or  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration for  at  least  one  year,  (b)  increasing 
the  salary  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  for 
at  least  one  year,  (c)  paying  dividends  for  at 
least  one  year,  or  (d)  increasing  its  corpo- 
rate allocation  for  selling  and  administra- 
tive expenses  for  at  least  one  year  except 
for  necessary  salary  increases  within  the 
corporate  allocation. 

8.  The  Air  Force  will  establish  a  payment 
mechanism  to  provide  Avtex  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $25  million  for  expenditures  out- 
lined in  the  Avtex  Fibers/Front  Royal,  Inc. 
Business  Plan  of  Noveml)er  14.  1988,  to 
assist  Avtex  in  meeting  its  financial  obliga- 
tions and  thereby  increasing  and  maintain- 
ing its  production  of  aerospace  grade  contin- 
uous filament  rayon  yam.  The  Air  Force 
should  devise  a  system  to  ensure  that  all 
disbursements  made  under  the  contract  are 
expended  only  for  purposes  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  production  of  aero- 
space grade  continuous  filament  rayon  yam 
at  the  Front  Royal  plant.  Such  funds  shall 
not  be  used  to  reduce  Avtex's  accounts  pay- 
able more  than  is  reasonably  necessary  to 
ensure  the  continued  availability  of  materi- 
als for  the  performance  of  its  contracts.  In 
addition,  such  funds  shall  not  be  used  for 
payment  of  any  demand  notes  held  by  any 
officers,  directors,  or  shareholders  of  Avtex. 

9.  Avtex  must  agree  that  the  contract 
shall  include  all  terms  required  by  Public 
Law  85-804,  as  amended,  by  Executive 
Order  10789.  as  amended,  and  by  FAR  Sub- 
part 50.4. 

All  members  of  the  Board  concur  in  this 
decision. 
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I  National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration. 
Washington,  DC,  March  23,  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804  (50  U.S.C. 
1431-35).  I  am  reporting  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  all  calendar  year  1988 
actions  taken  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Adminstration  under  authority 
of  that  Act  which  involve  actual  or  potential 
cost  to  the  United  States  in  excess  of 
(50,000. 

During  calendar  year  1988.  the  NASA 
Contract  Adjustment  Board  did  not  grant 
any  request  for  extraordinary  contractual 
relief  under  Public  Law  85-804. 

On  January  19.  1983.  the  Administrator 
made  a  decision  to  provide  indemnification 
to  certain  NASA  Space  Transportation 
System  contractors  for  specified  risks  aris- 
ing out  of  contract  performance  directly  re- 
lated to  NASA  space  activities.  On  Septem- 
ber 26,  1984.  the  authority  of  that  decision 
was  extended  from  September  30.  1984 
through  September  30.  1989.  A  copy  of  the 
Administrators  Memorandum  Decision 
Under  Public  Law  85-804.  dated  September 
26.  1984.  is  enclosed. 

During  calendar  year  1988.  three  NASA 
prime  contractors  performing  under  four 
contracts  were  indemnified  under  the 
Memorandum  Decision  for  the  risks  set 
forth  therein.  A  summary  description  of 
each  contract  indemnified  is  also  enclosed. 
Sincerely. 

James  C.  Fletcher. 

Administrator. 

Enclosures. 

National  Aeronaotics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Washington.  DC. 
memorandum  decision  under  public  law 

BS-804 


Authority  for  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Contracting  Officers 
to  idemnify  certain  NASA  contractors  and 
subcontractors  involved  in  NASA  space  ac- 
tivities. 

1  On  July  4.  1982.  the  Space  Transporta- 
tion System  (hereinafter  STS)  completed  its 
design,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
phase  and  was  declared  an  operational 
system  of  the  United  States  for  the  trans- 
portation of  payloads  into  and  out  of  outer 
space  for  governmental  and  commercial  pur- 
poses. With  the  commencement  of  these 
space  operations,  the  STS  has  conducted 
and  will  continue  to  conduct  launch,  in  orbit 
and  landing  activities  on  a  repetitive  basis 
and  at  an  increasing  frequency. 

2.  Scheduled  STS  operations  at  an  increas- 
ing frequency  has  dicUted  a  continuing  ex- 
amination of  the  risks  in  repetitive  space  ac- 
tivities of  the  STS  and  the  present  availabil- 
ity of  adequate  insurance  at  reasonable  pre- 
miums to  manufacturers  and  operators  of 
the  system.  While  NASAs  STS  space  activi- 
ties are  designed  to  be  safe,  and  have  been 
proven  to  be  safe,  there  exists  the  remote 
and  low  statistical  probability  that  a  mal- 
function of  either  hardware,  software  or  op- 
erator error  could  occur  resulting  in  an  acci- 
dent. This  low  probability  of  occurrence, 
albeit  remote,  cannot  be  totally  removed.  In 
the  event  that  such  a  malfunction  or  opera- 
tor error  led  to  an  accident,  the  potential  li- 
ability arising  from  such  an  accident  could 
be  substantially  in  excess  of  the  insurance 
coverage  NASA  contractors  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  acquire  and  mainUln 
considering  the  availability,  cost  and  poten- 


tial terms  and  conditions  of  such  Insurance 
at  the  present  time. 

3.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
85-804  and  Executive  Order  10789,  as 
amended,  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  the  contracts  to  which  this  de- 
termination may  apply.  I  therefore  author- 
ize that  certain  NASA  contractors,  as  fur- 
ther defined  in  paragraphs  4  and  5  below,  be 
held  harmless  and  indemnified  against  cer- 
tain risks  as  specificially  set  forth  herein. 
Accordingly,  and  subject  to  the  limitations 
hereinafter  stated,  cognizant  NASA  con- 
tracting Officers  are  authorized  to  include 
in  prime  contracts,  described  in  paragraphs 
4  and  5  below,  contract  provisions  for  the  in- 
demnification of  the  contractors  and  their 
subcontractors  at  any  tier,  against  claims  or 
losses,  as  defined  in  paragraph  lA  of  E.O. 
10789.  as  amended,  arising  out  of  contra(;t 
performance  directly  related  to  NASA's 
space  activities. 

4.  This  authorization  is  limited  to  prime 
contracts  which  have  an  effective  date 
before  October  1.  1989,  by  or  for  NASA  for: 

a.  provisions  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  flight  elements  or  compo- 
nents thereof: 

b.  provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  ground  support  equip- 
ment or  components  thereof; 

c.  provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  gound  control  facilities 
and  services  for  their  operation;  and 

d.  repair,  modification,  overhaul  support 
and  services  and  other  support  and  services 
directly  relating  to  the  Space  TransporU- 
tion  System,  it  cargo  and  other  elements 
used  In  NASA's  space  activities. 

5.  This  authorization  is  further  limited 
solely  to  claims  or  losses  resulting  from  or 
arising  out  of  the  use  or  performance  of  the 
products  or  services  described  in  paragraph 
4  in  NASA's  space  activities.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  use  or  performance  of  such  prod- 
ucts or  services  in  NASA's  space  activities 
begins  solely  when  such  products  or  services 
are  provided  to  the  U.S.  Government  at  a 
U.S.  Government  installation  for  or  In  con- 
nection with  one  or  more  Space  Transporta- 
tion System  launches  and  are  actually  used 
or  performed  in  NASA's  space  activities. 

6.  The  risks  for  which  Indemnification  is 
authorized  are  the  risks  arising  under  the 
contracts  described  In  paragraphs  4  and  5 
causing  personal  Injury  or  death,  or  loss  of 
or  damage  to  property,  or  loss  of  use  of 
property.  These  risks  are  considered  unusu- 
ally hazardous  risks  solely  in  the  sense  that 
If.  In  the  unlikely  event,  the  Space  Trans- 
portation System,  Its  cargo  or  other  ele- 
ments or  services  used  In  the  NASA's  space 
activities  malfunctioned  causing  an  acci- 
dent, the  potential  liability  could  be  in 
excess  of  the  Insurance  coverage  that  a 
NASA  prime  contractor  would  reasonably 
be  expected  to  purchase  and  maintain,  con- 
sidering the  avaUabllity.  cost  and  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  Insurance.  In  no  other 
sense  are  the  Space  Transportation  System, 
its  cargo  or  other  elemenU  or  services  used 
in  NASA's  space  activities  unusually  hazard- 
ous. ^  ,.    , 

7.  a.  This  authorization  may  be  applied 
prospectively,  without  additional  consider- 
ation, to  existing  prime  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts and  in  new  prime  contracts  and 
subcontracts  which  otherwise  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  this  memorandum. 

b.  Indemnification  of  prime  contractors 
and  subcontractors  may  be  provided  under 
this  authorization  only  when  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  the  benefit  of  all  cost  sav- 


ings, if  any.  to  the  prime  contractor  and  its 
subcontractors  at  every  tier. 

8.  All  contract  Indemnification  clauses 
shall  comply  with  applicable  provisions  of 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  50.4  as 
modified  by  the  NASA  FAR  Supplement  18- 
50.4. 

9.  This  authorization  is  given  upon  condi- 
tion that  each  prime  contractor  Is  approved 
by  me  and  that  such  contractor  maintains 
financial  protection  of  such  type  and  In 
such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  me 
In  writing  to  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Each  prime  contractor  shall 
provide  a  statement  of  applicable  financial 
protection  through  the  cognizant  NASA 
contracting  officer  for  my  review  and  deter- 
mination. In  making  this  determination.  I 
shall  take  into  account  such  factors  as  the 
availability,  cost  and  terms  of  private  insur- 
ance, self-Insurance  and  other  proof  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility  and  workman's  com- 
pensation Insurance. 

10.  When  Indemnification  provisions  are 
included  In  a  prime  contract  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  decision,  the  cognizant 
Contracting  Officer  shall  immediately 
submit  directly  to  the  Contract  Adjustment 
Board  a  report  referencing  this  decision  and 
containing  the  information  required  by 
NASA/FAR  Supplement  18-50.403-70-Re- 
porting  and  records  requirements. 

11.  The  actual  or  potential  cost.  If  any.  of 
the  actions  hereby  authorized  is  impossible 
to  estimate  since  It  is  contingent  upon  the 
remote  possibility  of  an  occurrence  and 
extent  of  loss  resulting  from  certain  space 
activities  which  malfunction.  Such  an  event 
may  never  occur;  however,  should  a  major 
incident  occur,  millions  of  dollars  of  damage 
could  result. 

12.  I  find  that  this  action  will  faciliUte 
the  national  defense.  In  the  remote  event 
that  the  Space  Transportation  System,  its 
cargo  or  other  elements  or  services  used  in 
NASA's  space  activities  malfunctioned  caus- 
ing damage  In  excess  of  insurance  main- 
tained by  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
the  resulting  excess  liability  could  place  the 
contractors  and  subcontractors  continued 
existence  in  jeopardy,  making  those  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  unavailable  to 
continue  to  support  space  activities  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  note  that  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  the  term  national  defense  is  defined  as 
•programs  for  .  .  .  space,  and  directly  relat- 
ed activity."  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2152(d)). 

James  M.  Beggs. 

Administrator. 

September  26.  1984. 


Contractors  Indemnified  During  Calendar 
Year  1988 

Name  of  contractor:  Morton  Thiokol.  In- 
corporated. Date:  June  9.  1988. 

Affected  NASA  contract(s): 

NAS8-30490.  Schedules  B,  C,  D— Solid 
Rocket  Motor  Production  and  Related  Sup- 
port. . 

This  approval  recognized  changes  in  the 
contractor's  insurance  program  subsequent 
to  indemnification  previously  granted. 

Name  of  contractor:  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional Corporation.  Date:  September  27. 
1988 

Affected  NASA  contract(s): 

NAS8-40000— Space  Shuttle  Main  Engine 
Design,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation 
and  Related  Support. 

NAS9- 17800— Space  Shuttle  Orbiter  (OV- 
105)  and  System  Upgrades  and  Improve- 
ments. 
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Name  of  contractor:  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Date:  September  27,  1988. 

Affected  NASA  contract(s): 

NASW-3511.  Task  Order  8— Technical  As- 
sistance to  NASA  in  Redesign  of  Space 
Shuttle  Solid  Rocket  Booster. 


UMI 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1077.  A  letter  from  the  Director  (Adminis- 
tration and  Management),  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting  the  calendar 
year  1988  report  on  "Extraordinary  Con- 
tractual Actions  to  Facilitate  the  National 
Defense,"  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1434;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1078.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting the  10th  report  on  applications  for 
delays  of  notice  and  customer  challenges 
under  provisions  of  the  Right  To  Financial 
Privacy  Act  of  1978,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C. 
3421:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1079.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  a  meeting  related  to  the 
International  Energy  Program  to  be  held  on 
April  27.  1989,  at  Paris.  Prance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ESiergy  and  Commerce. 

1080.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letters)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Greece  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $19  mil- 
lion (Transmittal  No.  89-07),  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1081.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  E>epartment  of  the  Air 
Forces  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Spain  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $48  mil- 
lion (Transmittal  No.  89-04).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1082.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Armys  proposed  letteris)  of  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance [LOA]  to  Greece  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $26  mil- 
lion (Transmittal  No.  89-06),  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1083.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to 
Mexico  (Transmittal  No.  16-89),  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2796(a):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1084.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes.  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1085.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1969  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  the  Inter-American  Foundation,  pursu- 


ant to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  (Management  and  Adminis- 
tration), transmitting  a  report  on  contracts 
entered  into,  amended,  or  m(xlified,  to  facili- 
tate the  national  defense  during  the  calen- 
dar year  ending  December  31,  1988,  pursu- 
ant to  50  U.S.C.  1434;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1087.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  by  the  NASA 
Contract  Adjustment  Board  on  the  indemni- 
fication of  certain  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors during  calendar  year  1988,  pursuant 
to  50  U.S.C.  1434;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1088.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corp>ora- 
tion,  trsinsmitting  the  Corporation's  1988 
annual  report  of  its  compliance  with  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552b<j):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1089.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  1988 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  on  its 
compliance  with  the  Goverrunent  in  the 
Sunshine  Act,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  SS2b<j); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

1090.  A  letter  from  the  Controller,  Boys- 
Clubs  of  America,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  organization's  audited  financial  report 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1988,  pur- 
suant to  36  U.S.C.  1101(16).  1103;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1091.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  of  amendments  to  the  sentencing 
guidelines  together  with  the  reasons  there- 
for, pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(p):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1092.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  water  quality  effects  from 
the  impoundment  of  waters  by  dams,  pursu- 
ant to  33  U.S.C.  1375  nt.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1093.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  car- 
rying out  the  Landsat  program  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology. 

1094.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  5584  of  title  5,  section  2774  of 
title  10,  and  section  716  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  from  $500  to  $2,500 
the  maximum  aggregate  amount  of  a  claim 
that  may  be  waived  by  the  head  of  an 
agency  under  those  sections;  jointly,  to  the 
Conunittees  on  Armed  Services  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1095.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  audit  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation's  fi- 
nancial statements  for  the  years  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1988  and  1987  (GAO)/AFMD-89- 
63;  April  1989),  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9105; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Banking,  Finance  and  urban 
Affairs. 

1096.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  report  on  the  study  of  problems  as- 
sociated with  plastic  debris  in  the  New  York 
Bight,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-220,  sec- 
tion 2302  (101  SUt.  1468);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Apr. 
26,  1989,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 
Apr  28,  1989] 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Carl 
D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  to 
extend  the  authorities  contained  in  such 
Act  through  the  fiscal  year  1995;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  101-41).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  May  1,  1989/ 
Ms.  OAKAR:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.R.  770.  A  bill  to  entitle  em- 
ployees to  family  leave  in  certain  cases  in- 
volving a  birth,  an  adoption,  or  a  serious 
health  condition  and  to  temporary  medical 
leave  in  certain  cases  involving  a  serious 
health  condition,  with  adequate  protection 
of  the  employees'  employment  and  benefit 
rights,  and  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  ways  of  providing  salary  replacement 
for  employees  who  take  any  such  leave; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  10-28,  St.  3).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  2161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  clarify  the 
definition  of  the  term  "independent  expend- 
iture"; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Whittaker,    Mr.    Tauzin, 
and  Mr.  Swift): 
H.R.  2162.  A  bill  to  amend  subtitle  D  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  regulate 
municipal  solid  waste  incinerators  and  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste  incinerator  ash:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   BERMAN   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Morrison      of      Connecticut,      Mr. 
Cardin.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Glickman,  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  California): 
H.R.  2163.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  additional  exceptions 
to  the  immunity  of  the  property  of  a  for- 
eign state  from  attachment  or  execution:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.   2164.  A   bill   requiring  certain  new 
procedures  for  the  approval  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  the  acquisi- 
tion and  operation  of  railroad  lines,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  2165.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
denying  the  esUte  and  gift  marital  deduc- 
tions where  the  spouse  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    TORRICELLI    (for    himself, 
Mr.  CoELMo,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Hyde, 
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Mr.  Feichan.  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Kost- 
HAYER.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Schuette. 
Mr.  Prost.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Barton 
jof  Texas.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Smith 
|of  Florida): 
H.R.  2166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  claims  of  nationals 
of  the  United  States  against  Vietnam:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WISE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCandless): 
HR  2167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
NarcoUcs  Leadership  Act  of  1988  to  repeal 
the  termination  of  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy  in  1993.  and  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  carry  out  that  act 
through  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6:  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Cardiii.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Ortiz. 
Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
MruME,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston. Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mrs. 
Boggs.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Engel. 
Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Gillmor.  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr. 
Hochbroeckner.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens, 
Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Skel- 
ton.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Wal- 
gren.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
CoNTt.  Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Roybal.  and  Mr.  Swipt. 

H.R.  22:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  46:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  56:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr. 
Schuette. 

H.R.  81:  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.R.  109:  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Evans,  and 
Mr.  Skeen. 

H  R.  1 18:  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  Hoch- 
BRUECKNER.  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida,  and  Mrs. 

Unsckld. 

H.R.  145:  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Stokes. 
and  Mr.  Brennan. 

H.R.  161:  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Mavroules.  and  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  191:  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caroli- 
na and  Mr.  Livingston. 

HR.  287:  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Slattery,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  360:  Mr.  Cokte. 

H.R.  361:  Mr.  Gilmar. 


H.R.  509:  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  and  Mr. 

Walgren.  

H.R.  529:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr. 
Pish,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.   530:    Mr.    Horton.   Mr.   Petri.   Mr. 
Pish,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 
H.R.  537:  Mr.  Borski  and  Mr.  Stump. 
H.R.  633:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 
H.R.  634:  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
DURBiN.    Mr.    Carper,    Mrs.    Unsoeld,    Mr. 
Kasich,    Mr.    Lowery    of    California,    Mr. 
Wise,   Mr.   Goodling,   and   Mr.   Miller   of 
Ohio. 

H.R.  638:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Pallone.  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Trafi- 
CANT.  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  800:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Markey,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Wolpe.    Mr.    Guarini.    Mr.    McHugh.    Mr. 
Markey.   Ms.   Pelosi.   Mr.   Hamilton.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Pallone.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Engel,  and  Mr.  Olin. 
H.R.  913:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Hancock,  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 
H.R.  917:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Kolter,    Mr.    Shaw,    Mr.    Lancaster,    Mr. 
Lichtfoot,    Mr.    Bustamante,    Mr.    Sund- 
auiST,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Trafi- 
CANT,    Mr.    Hall   of   Texas.    Mr.    Jones   of 
North   Carolina.   Mr.   Ackerman.   and   Mr. 
Davis. 
H.R.  953:  Mr.  Chapman. 
H.R.  1101:  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Price,  and 
Mr.  Nagle. 
H.R.  1102:  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
HR.  1110:  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Schuette.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Shum- 
WAY  Mr.  Clement,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
H.R.  1117:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 
H.R.  1134:  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
H.R.  1164:  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
H.R.  1175:  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  McDermott,  and 
Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  1176:  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Po- 
shard,  Mr.  Penny,  and  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  1205:  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Whittaker. 
Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  McEwen.  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  California. 
H.R.  1250:  Mr.  Atkins. 
H.R.  1387:  Mr.  Durbin. 
H.R.  1409:  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr. 
Vento. 

H  R.  1453:  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Towns.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  and 
Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  1505:  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Schuette, 
Mr.  Gillmor.  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  1605:  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Buechner.  and  Mr. 

GUNDERSON. 


H.R.  1648:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Studds.  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1649:  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 
Pease,  and  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  1677:  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1720:  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Savage.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
DiNGELL.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1994:  Mr.  Clay.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
DeFazio.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr. 
Studds. 

H.R.  2060:  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  Prank. 
Mr.  Pallone.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Coelho,  and  Mr. 
Parris. 

H.J.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mfume. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Ritter.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.J.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Owens  of  UUh.  Mr.  Schuette.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Bunning.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Richardson. 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Sabo.  and  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  164:  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Antho- 
ny. Mr.  Hatcher,  and  Mr.  Flippo. 
H.J.  Res.  170:  Mr.  Gallo. 
H.J.  Res.  186:  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Rogers, 
Ms.  Snowe.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Coelho.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.J.  Res.  223:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  and  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.  Con.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Gal- 
lecly.  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules. Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Macht- 
ley. Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Regula.  ^  „  _^. 

H  Res.  122:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  DeLay.  and  Mr. 
Atkins. 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  1  p.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Bnto]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

For  there  is  no  povjer  but  of  God:  the 
Povoers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.— 
Romans  13:1. 

Eternal  God.  sovereign  Lord  of  his- 
tory. Supreme  Ruler  of  the  nations, 
we  express  our  gratitude  for  the  0(>- 
portunities  which  recess  made  possi- 
ble—time with  family  and  constitu- 
ents—protection in  travel  and  safe 
return— rest,  relaxation  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Father  God,  in  this  place  are  100  of 
the  most  powerful  people  in  the  world, 
entrusted  by  sovereign  citizens  with 
governance  and  ordained  by  God  to 
the  position  of  power.  Where  do  we 
look  if  not  to  these  thy  servants  for 
leadership?  Where  else  do  we  look  for 
models  and  examples  of  integrity  and 
dependability?  Upon  whom  may  we 
depend,  if  not  upon  these,  to  address 
effectively  the  domestic  and  world 
problems  which  beset  us? 

Grant,  gracious  Father,  to  these 
whom  Thou  hast  ordained  to  such 
awesome  responsibility,  the  will,  the 
courage,  and  the  wisdom  "*  *  *  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  Thy  God. "— Micah  6:8. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus,  incarnate 
truth  and  love.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized  under 
the  standing  order. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD 
FOR  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
time  for  the  two  leaders  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  2  p.m.,  with  Senators 


permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  today. 
Any  votes  which  may  be  ordered  in  re- 
lation to  S.  431  will  be  stacked  to  occur 
tomorrow.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  complete  action  on  S.  431  by 
tomorrow,  and  it  is  my  intention,  fol- 
lowing completion  of  Senate  action  on 
S.  431,  to  take  the  fiscal  1990  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leadet:  is  recognized  under 
the  order. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
only  inquire  of  the  majority  leader,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  after  we  do 
the  funding  resolution,  then  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  whatever  it  takes, 
will  be  on  the  budget.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct.  As 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  I  have  discussed  privately  this 
morning,  we  want  to  complete  action 
on  the  budget  resolution  as  soon  as 
reasonably  possible  so  Senators  should 
be  prepared  this  week  for  lengthy  ses- 
sions and,  if  necessary,  several  rollcall 
votes  with  respect  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say  to  the  major- 
ity leader  we  have  instructed  on  our 
side  that  Senators  be  contacted  to  see 
how  many  amendments  they  may 
have  so  that  I  will  be  able  to  give  the 
majority  leader  some  good  estimate 
by,  say,  2  o'clock  on  tomorrow. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Repub- 
lican leader. 

Would  the  Republican  leader  yield 
for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  S.  431 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  2  p.m. 
today,  the  Senate  proceed  to  Calendar 
No.  23,  that  is  S.  431,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize funding  for  the  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  that  will  be  the 
order  of  the  Senate. 


WELCOME  BACK  SENATOR 
GORE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  did  not  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
at  the  time  and  I  just  wanted  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  welcome  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  back 
to  the  Senate.  All  of  us,  of  course, 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
Americans  everywhere,  were  gratified 
at  the  news  of  the  release  of  the  Sena- 
tor's son  from  the  hospital  and  his 
continued  recovery. 

We  are  very,  very  happy  to  have  you 
back. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  will  soon  seek  recognition  to 
express  my  thanks  in  a  more  formal 
way.  but  to  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Republican  leader  I  wish  to  say  a 
special  thanks  for  the  very  generous 
resolution  introduced  and  passed  and 
the  many  thoughts  and  prayers  that 
came  our  way.  I  will  elaborate  only 
very  briefly,  after  the  leaders  are 
through. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  now.  if  he  would  like. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  wait.  Thank  you. 


RESERVATION  OF  THE  REMAIN- 
DER OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  of  my  leader's  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  and  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

The  time  remaining  under  the  lead- 
er's order  is  to  be  reserved  to  the  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Grassley  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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The  Senator  from  Tennessee   [Mr. 
Gore]  is  recognized. 
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HEARTFELT  GRATITUDE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  thank 
you  so  much.  I  will  be  very  brief  in  ex- 
pressing my  heartfelt  gratitude  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  family  for  the  many  pray- 
ers and  best  wishes  which  sustained 
my  wife  and  me  and  our  family  during 
the  past  month. 

We  have  been  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  at  the  bedside  of  our  son, 
since  he  was  hit  by  an  automobile  and 
sustained  serious  injuries. 

I  return  to  the  Senate  floor  today 
because  of  the  good  news  that  our  son 
is  back  home  from  the  hospital  and, 
although  he  still  has  some  hurdles  to 
clear,  some  physical  therapy  ahead  of 
him  and  some  broken  bones  that  con- 
tinue to  mend,  the  prognosis  is  excel- 
lent and  we  are  extremely  grateful. 

I  wish  to  thank  every  single  one  of 
my  colleagues  for  their  prayers  and 
best  wishes  during  this  difficult  time.  I 
have  found  a  lot  new  about  this 
Senate  family.  The  outpouring  of  let- 
ters, cards,  telephone  calls,  and  per- 
sonal conversations  has  been  truly 
comforting  and  healing  for  us  and  for 
our  son. 

I  intend  to  thank  each  of  my  col- 
leagues individually  and  in  person,  but 
I  want  to  single  out  just  a  few  of  the 
many  gracious  gestures  that  meant  so 
much  to  us.  I  earlier  referred  to  the 
generous  action  by  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Republican  leader  for  spon- 
soring a  Senate  resolution  commend- 
ing our  son  for  his  courage  in  the  heal- 
ing process.  I  want  to  say  also  to  my 
colleagues  that  if  anybody  ever  has  a 
difficult  time  to  get  through,  Mary- 
land is  a  good  State  to  pick  because 
our  colleagues.  Senator  Sarbanes,  and 
Senator  Mikulski,  were  incredible  in 
the  efforts  and  the  lengths  to  which 
they  went  in  making  our  family  com- 
fortable during  this  time.  They  and 
their  staffs  were  particularly  helpful. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  the  Senators  who 
took  time  from  their  schedules  to  fill 
in  for  me  at  various  events  that  were 
scheduled  and  seemed  at  the  time  in- 
credibly important.  The  significance 
quickly  paled  compared  to  what  we 
were  going  through,  but  Senator 
Pryor,  for  example,  filled  in  at  a  press 
conference.  At  another  event.  Senator 
RoBB  chaired  some  hearings  of  my 
subcommittee,  and  many  other  Sena- 
tors were  kind  in  jumping  in  to  help 
out.  Senator  Jim  Sasser  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  who  have  always  been  wonder- 
ful friends  to  me  and  my  wife  and  my 
family,  really  outdid  themselves  this 
time,  and  for  that  I  am  very  grateful. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  there 
are  Senators  in  this  body  who  have 
themselves  suffered  personal  trage- 
dies, tragedies  of  which  my  wife  and  I 
are  now  much  more  acutely  aware,  not 


only  intellectually  but  personally  and 
emotionally,  and  I  have  found  many  of 
these  Senators  to  be  great  ministers.  I 
thank  our  Chaplain  for  his  activity  in 
ministering  to  us  and,  in  so  doing,  ac- 
knowledging that  there  are  ministers 
among  our  colleagues  in  a  lay  sense, 
that  they  have  been  able  to  share  with 
us  their  experiences  and  help  us 
through  the  time  that  we  have  gone 
through.  Of  course,  many  of  them 
have  suffered  and  endured  tragedies 
far  more  profound  than  the  one  which 
we  have  been  enduring. 

I  have  become  much  more  acutely 
aware  that  there  are  many  Senators 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  who  have 
gone  through  a  great  deal  in  their 
lives,  and  my  respect  for  them  is  great- 
ly enhanced. 

I  want  to  thank  Mrs.  Leahy  and  the 
Senate  spouses  group  who  volunteered 
frequently  to  do  anything  they  could, 
even  to  donate  blood  to  our  son  as  he 
required  repeated  transfusions.  And  so 
to  each  and  every  Member  of  this 
body  and  to  colleagues  and  friends  in 
the  other  body,  to  members  of  the 
group  of  employees  and  staff  and  all 
in  this  community  and  family— and  I 
have  a  new  sense  of  what  those  words 
mean  when  they  are  applied  as  de- 
scriptions of  this  institution— I  really 
wish  to  say  a  heartfelt  thank  you. 

Our  son,  as  I  mentioned,  has  some 
healing  still  ahead  of  him,  but  he  also 
has  the  best  friends  that  any  6-year- 
old  could  ever  ask  for.  I  now  know 
that  I  have  the  finest  colleagues  that 
any  person  could  ever  hope  to  work 
with.  So  on  behalf  of  my  wife  and  my 
family.  I  simply  wish  again  to  say 
thank  you  very  much.  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


CRIME  ON  THE  RAMPAGE 
Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  my  State.  I  spent  ap- 
proximately 10  days  in  the  State  of 
Nevada.  Mr.  President,  Nevada  is 
booming  and  our  sununer  tourist 
season  is  approaching.  But  these  fa- 
vorable conditions  are  overshadowed 
by  a  grim  reality.  Nevada's  business 
and  tourism  is  booming,  but  so  is  the 
crime  and  violence  that  is  now  plagu- 
ing all  of  our  States.  Crime  is  on  the 
rampage. 

Our  progress  is  being  stymied  by  this 
rampage.  Nevada  prisons  are  filled  to 
the  brim.  Most  other  States  have  the 
same  problem.  It  was  announced  last 
week  that  over  600,000  prisoners  filled 
U.S.  prisons  in  1988.  The  overflow  of 
prisoners  reminds  me  of  a  current  best 
seller    entitled    "Fatal    Shores."    The 


book  tells  of  the  "dimiping"  of  British 
prisoners  into  Australia.  Great  Britain 
had  run  out  of  room  for  its  criminals, 
so  they  sent  them  to  another  country. 

Crime  is  increasing  at  a  breakneck 
pace.  The  main  cause  of  this  crime- 
wave  is  illegal  drugs,  sold  in  a  market 
controlled  by  gangs.  Gangs  used  to 
reign  over  territories,  each  staking  out 
and  defending  their  domain. 

Those  were  innocent  days,  compared 
to  now.  Today's  gangs  in  Las  Vegas 
and  all  over  the  country  are  battling 
not  for  territories,  but  for  drug  mar- 
kets and  cold  cash.  Dollars  for  drug 
trafficking— that's  the  new  name  of 
the  game. 

Current  estimates  are  that  gangs 
with  their  roots  in  southern  California 
now  include  70,000  people.  Those 
gangs  have  moved  into  southern 
Nevada.  They  are  like  an  epidemic 
that  spreads  unmercifully,  and  kills 
just  as  easily.  These  gangs  are  not  just 
coming  into  Nevada;  they're  moving 
into  States  throughout  the  country. 

We  can  no  longer  hide  our  head  in 
the  sand.  Crime  is  an  overwhelming 
problem  that  begs  for  our  attention. 
Congress  attempted  to  do  this  last 
year  with  the  omnibus  drug  bill.  On 
paper,  the  bill  looks  pretty  good.  But 
the  strength  of  that  bill  comes  not 
from  what  we  authorized  but  what  we 
appropriated. 

We  did  not  appropriate  enough 
money  to  make  the  bill  one  that  is  as 
effective  as  it  should  be— as  it  must  be. 

While  in  Nevada,  I  met  with  officials 
from  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration; the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co, and  Firearms;  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment; the  IRS  Criminal  Division;  and 
the  Secret  Service.  They  each  said  the 
same  thing— they  are  underfunded 
and  understaffed.  During  the  past  8 
years,  these  agencies  have  decreased  in 
size  and  consequently,  in  capabilities. 
They  have  positions  they  are  not  fill- 
ing, even  when  vacsmcies  occur  due  to 
attrition.  The  staff  in  these  offices  is 
tasked  with  more  than  they  can  realis- 
tically accomplish.  Is  this  the  kind  of 
support  we  give  to  those  upon  whom 
we  depend  to  put  an  end  to  the  drugs, 
the  gangs,  and  the  crime?  These 
people  need  much  more  support  to  put 
an  end  to  crime  and  establish  a  new 
begiiming  for  American  society.  In  the 
past  4  years,  something  has  gone  dras- 
tically wrong.  We  carmot  tolerate 
today's  reality. 

If  foreign  powers  came  to  this  coun- 
try and  did  to  us  what  these  gangs  and 
drug  dealers  are  doing,  we  would  de- 
clare war  upon  them.  It  is  time  we  de- 
clared war  on  drugs  and  gave  our 
people  sufficient  money  and  manpow- 
er to  do  the  job. 
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CARSON  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GIRLS  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Carson 
City  High  School  girl's  basketball 
team. 

Often  in  the  shadow  of  the  large 
Nevada  high  schools,  the  Carson  City 
High  School  girl's  team  is  not  only  the 
Nevada  women's  champion,  but  also 
ranked  this  year  among  the  top  20 
teams  in  the  Nation.  I  am  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  their  coach.  Alana  Wil- 
liams, has  been  named  Northern 
Coach  of  the  Year,  for  this  successful 
season. 

Carson  City  High  School,  a  school  of 
about  1,300  students,  is  living  proof 
that  talented  groups  of  students,  and 
teachers,  are  not  limited  to  large 
urban  areas.  Carson  is  a  progressive 
school  that  places  strong  emphasis  on 
academics.  Its  athletes  do  not  excel 
only  on  the  playing  courts— the  young 
women  I  am  commending  today  are 
also  honor  students.  These  well-round- 
ed girls  are  the  pride  of  Carson  City, 
and  all  of  Nevada.  I  applaud  the  girls 
of  the  Carson  City  High  School  bas- 
ketball team,  and  their  coach,  and  en- 
courage them  to  keep  up  the  good 
work. 

Here  is  what  Ruthe  Deskin.  a  colum- 
nist of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  had  to  say: 

When  I  was  a  kid  growing  up  in  Pizen 
Switch,  and  later  as  a  student  at  University 
of  Nevada.  Reno.  I  was  quite  a  good  basket- 
ball player.  Dam  good,  in  fact.  That  might 
account  for  my  love  of  the  game. 

This  year— and  every  year— my  heart  has 
been  with  the  Runnin'  Rebels— no  matter 
what  they  do.  The  same  goes  for  the  Lady 
Rebels. 

But  with  all  the  hoopla  that  surrounds 
the  Rebel  basketball  team,  a  girl's  team  in 
northern  Nevada  has  been  overlooked— 
except  by  those  who  measure  ability  and 
worth. 

We  should  all  be  proud  of  the  Carson  City 
girl's  high  school  basketball  team  for  rank- 
ing among  the  top  20  teams  in  the  nation 
this  past  season. 

That's  mighty  fine  for  a  small  school  in 
Nevada  and  proves  that  talent  isn't  confined 
to  larger  metropolitan  areas. 

Congratulations  Carson  City  girls. 


UMI 


MEMORIAL  SERVICE  FOR  THE  47 
NAVY  MEN  WHO  GAVE  THEIR 
UVES  ABOARD  THE  U.S.S. 
•IOWA" 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  and  I  represented  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  April  24  when  memorial 
services  were  conducted  for  the  47 
yoimg  Americans  who  lost  their  lives 
atKtard  the  U.S.S.  lovoa  on  April  19. 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  a  sad  time  for 
all  who  were  present.  But  it  was  inspir- 
ing, too.  In  fact.  I  have  never  been 
more  impressed  than  when  I  heard  the 
words  of  comfort  and  sympathy  by  all 
who  spoke  that  morning,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  President.  I  will  not  try  to  de- 
scribe the  occasion.  That  can  best  be 
done  by  making  a  part  of  the  Record 
the  texts  of  the  remarks  we  heard  that 
morning,  along  with  other  information 
about  the  47  men  and  the  U.S.S.  Iowa. 
Thus,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  certain 
material  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  First,  names  of  the  47  fine 
young  Americans  who  lives  were  lost; 
second,  the  program  for  the  memorial 
service;  third,  tribute  by  Capt.  F.P. 
Moosally,  USN.  commanding  officer, 
U.S.S.  Iowa;  fourth,  homily  by  Capt. 
John  H.  Kaelberer.  CHC,  USN,  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  chaplain;  fifth,  remarks  by 
President  Bush;  sixth,  benediction  by 
the  Honorable  William  L.  Ball  III,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy;  and  seventh,  the 
"Navy  Hymn." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Those  Who  Gave  Their  Lives  Aboard 
U.S.S.  "Iowa"  (BB-61),  April  19,  1989 
Tung  Thanh  Adams.  Robert  Wallace 
Backherms.  Dwayne  Collier  Battle.  Walter 
S.  Blakey.  Peter  Edward  Bopp,  Ramon  Jerel 
Bradshaw.  Phillip  Edward  Buch.  Eric  Ellis 
Casey.  John  Peter  Cramer,  Jr.,  Milton  Fran- 
cis Devaul.  Jr..  Leslie  Allen  Everhart.  Jr., 
Gary  John  Fisk.  Tyrone  Dwayne  Foley. 
Robert  James  Gedeon.  Ill,  Brian  Wayne 
Gendron.  John  Leonard  Goins.  David  L. 
Hanson.  Ernest  Edward  Hanyecz.  Clayton 
Michael  Hartwig.  Michael  William  Helton. 
Scott  Alan  Holt.  Reginald  L.  Johnson.  Jr.. 
Brian  Robert  Jones,  Nathaniel  Clifford 
Jones.  Jr..  Michael  Shannon  Justice. 
E^lward  J.  Kimble,  Richard  E.  Lawrence, 
Richard  John  Lewis,  Jose  Luis  Martinez.  Jr., 
Todd  Christopher  McMullen.  Todd  Edward 
Miller,  Robert  Kenneth  Morrison.  Otis  Le- 
vance  Moses.  Darin  Andrew  Ogden.  Ricky 
Ronald  Peterson,  Matthew  Ray  Price. 
Harold  Earl  Romine.  Jr..  Geoffrey  Scott 
Schelin.  Heath  Eugene  Stillwagon.  Todd 
Thomas  Tatham.  Jack  Elamest  Thompson, 
Jr..  Stephen  J.  Welden.  James  Darrell 
White.  Rodney  Maurice  White.  Michael 
Robert  Williams.  John  Rodney  Young. 
Reginald  Owen  Ziegler. 

Memorial  Service,  Naval  Base.  Norfolk. 
VA.  April  24.  .1989 

Welcome:  VADM  J.S.  Donnell  III.  USN. 
Commander  Naval  Surface  Force,  U.S.  At- 
lantic Fleet. 

The  National  Anthem:  The  United  States 
Atlantic  Fleet  Band. 

Invocation:  RADM  A.B.  Koeneman.  CHC. 
USN.  Chief  of  Chaplains. 

Pastoral  Prayer:  CAPT  C.R.  Coughlin, 
CHC.  USN.  Chaplain.  COMNAVSUR- 
FLANT. 

Reflections:  CAPT  P.P.  Moosally.  USN. 
Commanding  Officer.  U.S.S.  loioa. 

Old  Testament  Reading:  LCDR  F.A. 
Thompson.  Jr.,  CHC.  USN.  U.S.S.  Iowa 
Chaplain. 

New  Testament  Reading:  LCDR  J.L. 
Danner.  CHC.  USN.  U.S.S.  Iowa  Chaplain. 

Homily:  CAPT  J.H.  Kaelberer,  CHC.  USN, 
Atlantic  Fleet  Chaplain. 

The  President:  The  Honorable  George 
Bush. 

Moment  of  Meditation. 

Benediction:  The  Honorable  William  L. 
Ball  III.  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Navy  Hymn:  All  Stand  and  Remain  Stand- 
ing. 

Postlude:  The  United  States  Atlantic 
Fleet  Band. 

Memorial    Service    Remarks.    Capt.    F.P. 

Moosally.   Commanding   Officer.    U.S.S. 

"Iowa" 

I  remember  turret  two. 

I  remember  their  faces  as  they  toiled  at 
their  guns,  sweating  an  honest  sweat  that 
comes  from  young  men  dedicated  to  a  great 
cause.  Who  chose  to  serve,  to  grow  and  to 
learn  with  others,  while  securing  a  place  in 
history  for  generations  after  them. 

I  remember  their  strong  hands  as  they 
wielded  their  great  charges  with  an  energy  I 
could  only  marvel  at.  The  energy  of  their 
youth  which  they  channeled  towards  their 
love  of  freedom. 

I  remember  as  they  talked  among  them- 
selves, looking  so  much  like  sailors  of  our 
past,  sharing  the  exuberance  of  the  times 
and  the  dreams  of  the  future. 

I  remember  turret  two. 

They  were  the  life,  the  spirit  and  the  soul 
of  our  ship.  They  embodied  the  ideals  of  our 
history  and  the  hope  of  a  brighter  tomor- 
row. "They  gave  of  themselves  to  the  goals 
we  all  share,  and  they  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  for  us.  We  will  not.  nor  can  we  ever 
forget  the  lessons  they  taught  us. 

The  crew  of  Iowa  shared  much  with 
turret  two.  We  shared  their  enthusiasm, 
their  drive  and  their  kindness.  We  worked 
side-by-side  and  shoulder-to-shoulder  to 
build  a  team,  a  family,  a  common  bond 
which  can  never  be  broken.  And  though 
they  have  left  us  in  body,  they  will  always 
remain  within  us. 

We  came  together  in  times  of  trouble.  We 
shared  the  good  and  the  bad.  the  comedy, 
and  now  the  tragedy.  The  grief  we  share 
with  you  their  families,  is  deep,  but  we  must 
go  on.  For  we  are  the  crew  of  Iowa.  Perma- 
nently fused,  like  the  steel  of  the  ship  we 
sail.  Our  sides  are  strong,  our  towers  high 
and  our  course  is  set.  We  are  the  Iowa. 

A  part  of  every  rivet,  every  plank  and 
every  line.  We  are  the  ship.  She  breathes 
through  us.  and  she  lives  as  a  part  of  us.  As 
long  as  she  sails  the  seas  we  will  be  a  part  of 
her.  a  part  of  the  Iowa  spirit.  That  spirit 
lives,  and  the  men  of  turret  two  will  forever 
be  a  part  of  that  living  spirit. 

Homily  by  Capt.  John  H.  Kaelberer. 
Atlantic  Fleet  Chaplain 

Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  the 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Today  we  remember  and  honor  47  Navy 
shipmates  who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  our  country.  Their  names  in  our  pro- 
gram are  more  than  ink  upon  paper  .  .  . 
They  are  sons,  husbands  and  fathers  and 
our  great  Nation  joins  with  and  shares  in 
the  grief  that  the  families  and  the  collective 
family  in  U.S.S.  Iowa  experiences. 

We  reach  out  to  you  to  express  our  sym- 
pathy, to  embrace  you  physically,  and  Just 
be  with  you.  Because  we  care  and  love  you. 
there  is  a  prayer  upon  the  hearts  of  your 
fellow-Americans  .  .  .  the  prayer  that  God 
may  grant  you  His  peace  and  His  comfort 
.  .  .  that  He  mend  your  broken  hearts. 

What  happened  five  days  ago  in  No.  2 
turret  can  not  be  reversed.  All  that  was  im- 
portant to  us  on  Tuesday  such  as  the  dinner 
menu,  employment  opportunities,  the  new 
dress,  a  night  at  the  movies  or  ball  game, 
suddenly  became  irrelevant  on  Wednesday 
morning  when  radio  and  TV  brought  the 
news  of  tragedy  in  U.S.S.  loioa.  All  that  was 
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familiar  became  unfamiliar,  meaningless. 
Even  the  Scripture  passages  read  moments 
ago  may  seem  irrelevant. 

The  Good  Shepherd  .  .  .  "Where  is  He?" 
.  .  .  You  ask  as  you  find  yourself  deep  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ...  a  valley 
whose  walls  imprison  you  in  grief.  Then  the 
words  of  the  psalmist  come  to  you  again, 
words  you  have  heard  hundreds  of  time,  but 
today  they  come  as  Gods  light,  love,  and 
peace  to  your  heavy  heart:  "Yea,  though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with 
me."  Then,  perhaps,  you  feel  yourself 
wrapped  in  helplessness,  as  you  see  yourself 
as  a  sheep,  that  is  trapped  ...  in  need  of  a 
shepherd.  But  you  need  not  panic  or  fever- 
ishly search  for  the  shepherd.  He  has  been 
with  you  all  the  time  and  not  for  a  split- 
second  has  He  ceased  to  be  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. He  is  the  only  meaning,  comfort, 
peace,  and  help  that  you  can  take  hold  of. 

To  the  Jew  the  Good  Shepherd  is  shalom 
which  means  not  only  peace  but  completion, 
wholeness  comfort  ...  all  that  gives  mean- 
ing to  life. 

To  the  Christian  the  Good  Shepherd  is 
Jesus.  In  John  10:11  Jesus  said:  "I  am  the 
Good  Shepherd."  And  as  Good  Shepherd 
He  it  is  who  prepares  places  in  God's  heav- 
enly mansions,  and  who  promises  that 
where  He  is.  we  may  be  also  ...  all  through 
His  resurrection  power! 

Yes.  dear  people,  there  is  hope  and  com- 
fort. Your  loved  ones,  our  loved  ones,  in  the 
line  of  duty  gave  their  lives  for  our  country. 
They  now  know  the  God  who  breathed  life 
into  them  when  they  were  conceived  in 
their  mothers  wombs.  May  we.  who  yet 
walk  in  this  life  know  God  who  is  our  Cre- 
ator/Saviour/Lord  and  know  the  comfort 
and  the  peace  which  at  a  time  like  this.  He 
alone  can  give. 

Amen. 

Remarks  by  President  Bush 
We  join  today  in  mourning  for  the  47  who 
perished,  and  in  thanks  for  the  11  who  sur- 
vived. They  all  were,  in  the  words  of  J.J. 
Rooney.  "the  men  behind  the  guns." 

They  came  from  Hidalgo,  Texas,  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  from  Tampa.  Florida,  and 
Costa  Mesa,  California.  They  came  to  the 
Navy  as  strangers;  served  the  Navy  as  ship- 
mates and  friends;  and  left  the  Navy  as 
brothers  in  eternity.  In  the  finest  Navy  tra- 
dition, they  proudly  served  on  a  great  bat- 
tleship-the  U.S.S.  IOWA. 

This  dreadnought,  built  long  before  these 
sailors  were  bom.  braved  the  wartime 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  take  President 
Roosevelt  to  meet  Winston  Churchill  in  Ca- 
sablanca, and  anchored  in  Tokyo  harbor  on 
the  day  World  War  II  ended.  The  IOWA 
earned  1 1  battle  stars  in  two  wars. 

October  of  1944.  off  the  coast  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. I  can  still  remember.  For  those  of 
us  serving  on  carriers  in  Halseys  3rd  Fleet, 
having  the  IOWA  nearby  really  built  our 
confidence.  I  was  proud  to  recommission  the 
IOWA  in  1984.  Now  fate  has  written  a  sor- 
rowful chapter  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.S. 
IOWA. 

Let  me  say  to  the  IOWA  crew,  I  under- 
stand your  grief.  I,  too,  have  stared  at  the 
empty  bunks  of  lost  shipmates,  and  asked. 
"Why?"  I  promise  you  today,  we  will  find 
out  "Why"— the  circumstances  of  the  trage- 
dy. But.  in  a  larger  sense,  there  will  never  be 
answers  to  the  questions  that  haunt  us.  We 
will  not— we  cannot,  as  long  as  we  live- 
know  why  God  has  called  them  home. 

But  of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure— this 
world  is  a  more  peaceful  place  because  of 


the  U.S.S.  IOWA.  The  IOWA  was  recommis- 
sioned,  and  her  crew  trained,  to  preserve 
that  peace.  So  never  forget  that  your 
friends  died  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

To  the  Navy  community,  remember  that 
you  have  the  admiration  of  America  for 
sharing  the  burden  of  grief  as  a  family— es- 
pecially the  Navy  wives,  who  suffer  most  of 
the  hardships  of  separation.  You  have 
always  been  strong  for  the  sake  of  love.  You 
must  be  heroically  strong  now.  But  you  will 
find  that  love  endures.  It  endures  in  the  lin- 
gering memory  of  time  together,  in  the  em- 
brace of  a  friend,  in  the  bright  questioning 
eyes  of  a  child.  And.  as  for  the  children  of 
the  lost,  throughout  your  lives,  you  must 
never  forget:  Your  father  was  America's 
pride. 

Your  mothers  and  grandmothers,  aunts 
and  uncles,  are  entrusted  with  the  memory 
of  this  day.  In  the  years  to  come,  they  must 
pass  on  to  you  the  legacy  of  the  men  behind 
the  guns. 

To  all  who  mourn  a  son,  a  brother,  a  hus- 
band, a  father,  a  friend— I  can  only  offer 
you  the  gratitude  of  a  Nation,  for  your 
loved  one  served  his  country  with  distinc- 
tion and  honor. 

All  Americans  hope  that  our  sympathy 
and  appreciation  provide  some  comfort.  But 
true  comfort  comes  from  faith  and  prayer. 

Your  men  are  under  a  different  command 
now,  one  that  knows  no  rank,  only  love; 
knows  no  danger,  only  peace.  May  God  bless 
them  all,  these  men  behind  the  guns. 

And  may  God  bless  the  U.S.S.  IOWA,  and 
all  who  walk  her  deck. 

Benediction  by  the  Honorable  William  L. 
Ball  HI.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Our  Father: 

Before  we  take  leave  now— one  from  an- 
other—we pause  to  thank  you  for  your  pres- 
ence here  and  for  your  sustaining  watchcare 
over  those  of  our  Navy  family  whose  loss  we 
mourn. 

We  pray  that  you  will  bestow  upon  us  the 
will,  compassion,  and  humility  that  you 
enable  us  to  draw  strength  from  each  other. 
It  is  from  that  strength  that  we  will  renew 
our  faith  O  Lord— and  then  from  that  faith 
may  we  seize  upon  hope. 

Be  with  our  President  as  he  leaves  us  now 
and  shoulders  the  burdens  we  have  placed 
on  him.  Sustain  within  him  the  qualities 
that  are  your  special  gift  to  him— and  that 
bring  from  his  heart  those  words  that  con- 
sole us  today. 

It  is  our  prayer  that  you  will  guide  to  him 
our  thoughts  as  a  Nation  in  sorrow— that  we 
may  behold  all  that  is  noble  in  the  sacrifice 
of  these  47  men  of  IOWA— and  that  we  may 
reflect  as  a  Nation  on  the  precious  heritage 
and  the  national  treasure  that  these  sailors 
and  their  shipmates  represent. 

Finally.  Lord,  we  ask  most  earnestly  that 
you  insure  that  those  men  taken  from  us 
know  from  this  moment  and  forevermore 
how  proud  we  are  to  have  had  each  of  them 
serve  under  our  Flag.  We  know  not  where 
we  find  such  good  and  able  men  who  came 
forward  to  serve  at  sea.  We  know  only  Lord 
that  we  trust  in  you  and  we  have  them  here 
by  your  grace  and  through  your  love  for  us. 
Help  us  to  honor  them  as  we  leave  here 
with  the  vow  that  we  shall  never  forget  the 
price  they  have  paid  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  have  paid  it.  For  it  is  in  Thy 
Holy  Name  that  we  ask  it.  Amen. 

Navy  Hymn 
Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save. 
Whose  arm  hath  bound  the  restless  wave. 


Who  bidd'st  the  mighty  ocean  deep 
Its  own  appointed  limits  keep. 
O  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea! 
And  when  at  length  her  course  is  run. 
Her  work  for  home  and  country  done. 
Of  all  the  souls  that  in  her  sailed 
Let  not  one  life  in  thee  have  failed: 
But  hear  from  heaven  our  sailor's  cry. 
And  grant  eternal  life  on  high!  Amen. 


EUNICE  KENNEDY  SHRIVER'S 
ELOQUENT  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
"ABORTION-RIGHTS  MESSAGE  ' 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  24  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  contained  a  remarkably  eloquent 
letter  written  by  Eunice  Kennedy 
Shriver.  I  have  never  read  a  more  im- 
pressive analysis  of  a  moral  problem 
besetting  our  country  today. 

I  shall  not  comment  further  except 
to  say  that  all  Senators,  and  all  others 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record 
from  time  to  time,  should  spend  a  few 
minutes  reading  what  Mrs.  Shriver 
wrote. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Shriver's  aforemen- 
tioned letter  to  the  editor  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  along  with  a  note  that 
she  wrote  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  Jr., 

Fodndation, 
Washington,  DC.  April  25.  1989. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,    Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  the  attached  letter  to 
the  editor  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Monday.  April  24.  1989. 

I  hope  you  will  find  the  letter  helpful  in 
clarifying  some  extremely   important   and 
sensitive  issues. 
Sincerely, 

Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  24.  1989] 

The  Dangerous  Irony  of  the  Abortion- 
Rights  Message 

I  watched  the  recent  March  for  Women's 
Equality/Women's  Lives  with  both  pride 
and  dismay;  pride  that  so  many  thousands 
of  women  could  come  together  to  affirm  sig- 
nificant issues  affecting  their  lives;  dismay 
at  the  sight  of  mothers  and  daughters  pa- 
rading together  under  the  banner  of  "con- 
trol of  our  bodies." 

Whatever  the  arguments  pro-  or  anti- 
abortion,  the  assertion  of  unlimited  "control 
of  our  bodies "  sends  a  dangerously  confus- 
ing and  ambiguous  message  to  all  women, 
but  especially  to  our  generation  of  teen- 
agers. 

For  the  fact  is,  our  most  often-repeated 
message  to  teens  who  would  claim  their 
right  to  control  everything  that  involves 
their  bodies  is.  'Just  say  no!"  We  challenge 
their  right  to  take  drugs,  to  smoke,  to 
become  addicted  to  alcohol,  even  to  enhance 
their  bodies'  strength  through  steroids. 

We  say  that  "control  of  your  body "  must 
be  limited  to  those  actions  and  behaviors 
that  are  life-affirming.  And  this  includes 
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the  ways  in  which  we  express  and  use  our 
sexuality,  and  the  way  in  which  we  treat  the 
life  that  our  sexuality  creates. 

When  a  pregnant  teen-ager  (or  any  preg- 
nant woman)  goes  to  see  her  obstetrician  for 
prenatal  care,  the  obstetrician  tells  her  to 
eat  correctly,  stop  smoking,  stop  drinking, 
don't  do  drugs,  exercise  and  get  proper  rest. 
Is  this  advice  just  for  her.  or  is  the  physi- 
cian thinlUng  beyond  the  mother  to  the 
fetus?  Isn't  it  strange  and  confusing  that  we 
ask  a  physician  to  perform  an  abortion 
without  regard  for  the  life  of  the  fetus, 
whereas  at  the  same  time,  in  other  cases,  we 
expend  great  medical  resources  to  treat  a 
fetus  in  the  womb? 

There  is  far  more  to  this  issue  than  con- 
trol of  one's  body.  There  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing principle  of  the  affirmation  of  life:  the 
absolute  right  for  the  fetus,  as  a  life,  to  be 
considered  in  making  a  life-threatening  de- 
cision. 

In  a  rational  and  moral  society,  how  can 
we  expect  the  physician  to  be  responsible 
both  for  the  welfare  of  the  fetus  and  for  its 
destruction?  E>oes  this  affirm  the  meaning 
of  life  or  deny  it?  And  what  message  does 
this  send  to  our  teen-age  children  concern- 
ing the  proper  "control  over  their  bodies"? 

Morality  and  law  should  protect  the  life 
of  the  fetus  against  the  absolute  "control" 
of  anyone.  Even  the  mother.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  but  if  I  were  pursuing  the  legal  ar- 
guments. I  would  take  the  position  that  the 
courts  have  already  affirmed  the  civil  right 
of  the  fetus. 

If  a  product  such  as  thalidomide  damages 
the  young  fetus,  that  fetus  at  birth  has  le- 
gitimate basis  for  a  claim  of  personal  injury 
against  the  manufacturer,  and  large  awards 
have  t>een  granted  in  such  cases. 

Similarly,  if  abortion  is  attempted  but  is 
incomplete,  and  the  fetus  is  bom  later  as  a 
damaged  baby.  I  believe  that  the  fetus,  now 
a  baby,  has  cause  for  damages  resulting 
from  injury  during  pregnancy.  Certainly, 
being  deprived  of  life— as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution— should  be  even  more  &  cause 
for  action  than  being  damaged. 

Under  the  Constitution  and  our  tradi- 
tions of  ethics  and  morality,  no  one  should 
exercise  absolute  control  over  another. 
What  is  missing  from  the  easy  acceptance  of 
"control  of  our  bodies"  is  due  process  by 
which  the  rights  of  the  fetus  must  be 
weighed  against  the  rights  of  the  mother. 

Such  an  application  of  due  process  would 
permit  the  weighing  of  circumstances  and 
the  legitimate  claims  of  both  the  mother 
and  the  fetus.  It  would  make  the  taking  of 
the  life  a  serious,  even  agonizing  decision 
for  the  physician  and  the  mother,  not  an 
easy,  forgettable  act.  It  would  make  getting 
pregnant  or  making  another  pregnant  a  se- 
rious, not  a  cavalier,  act.  And  with  hope,  it 
would  move  us  to  a  more  responsible  and 
more  life-affirming  citizenry  in  matters  of 
•ex. 

If  we  are  to  be  a  life-affirming  society,  we 
must  artictilate  the  values  that  underlie 
both  our  private  acts  and  our  public  policy: 
housing  for  the  homeless,  food  for  the 
hungry,  quality  education  and  health  care 
for  the  poor,  the  disabled  and  the  young. 
And  then,  reflecting  on  our  values, 
shouldn't  we  also  be  a  society  that  cares  for 
and  respects  and  protects  life  in  the  womb? 

EmilCX  KENIfEOY  Shriver. 

Washington. 


know.  I  have  dedicated  my  career  to 
the  working  people  of  this  Nation,  the 
backbone  of  America.  When  I  think  of 
working  people,  particularly  union 
members,  Jim  Anderson  of  Pargo 
comes  to  mind.  A  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists, 
Jim  is  always  willing  to  help  his  family 
and  friends,  his  coworkers,  and  his 
community.  I  am  proud  to  know  Jim 
and  his  wife.  Peggy. 

Jim  was  recently  given  organized 
labor's  highest  award  for  service  to 
youth.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
brief  article  about  this  honor  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Anderson  Honored  by  Machinists 

Jim  Anderson,  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  and  Aero- 
space Workers.  Lodge  2525  in  Fargo,  has 
been  presented  the  George  Meany  Award, 
organized  labor's  highest  award  for  service 
to  youth  through  the  program  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

The  award  is  given  by  the  Fargo-Moor- 
head  AFL-CIO  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 
to  recognize  union  members  who  perform 
outstanding  service  to  youth  as  a  volunteer 
Scout  leader. 


UMI 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  ANDERSON 

Mr.   BURDICK.   Mr.    President,   as 
most  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  America's  efforts  to  main- 
tain peace  in  the  Middle  East  have 
been  driven  by  an  overriding  desire  to 
assure  a  steady  flow  of  petroleum.  But 
a  recent  report  in  the  Cox  newspapers 
suggests  that  water— not  oil— is  the  re- 
source that  will  most  influence  the 
geopolitical  landscape  of  that  political- 
ly volatile  region. 

Andrew  Alexander,  a  reporter  with 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  Cox  News- 
papers, spent  5  months  examining 
water  availability  and  consumption 
patterns  throughout  the  Middle  East. 
His  findings  are  disturbing— not  just 
because  they  suggest  that  the  scarcity 
of  water  could  lead  to  regional  con- 
flict, but  because  they  point  out  that 
Congress  has  all  but  ignored  the  likeli- 
hood of  this  crisis.  As  Mr.  Alexander 
points  out.  Congress  has  not  devoted  a 
single  hearing  to  this  topic  in  at  least 
the  past  10  years.  Yet  we  have  ap- 
proved more  aid  for  the  Middle  East 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world 
during  that  period. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  is  pains- 
takingly researched  and  disquieting  in 
its  conclusions.  It  brings  to  our  atten- 
tion a  little  known  problem  that  may 
soon  develop  into  a  major  crisis.  At  the 
same  time,  an  accompanying  article 
offers  hope  that  such  a  catastrophe 
can  be  averted— but  only  if  we  act  now. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
both  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Loominc  Water  Crisis  Threatens  Mid- 
east—Shortages Could  Ignite  Wars  in 
Fragile  Region 

(By  Andrew  Alexander) 

Jerusalem.— The  Middle  East  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  water  crisis  that  could  cause  un- 
precedented economic  hardship,  rip  apart 
fragile  political  alliances  and  plunge  the 
region  into  a  series  of  bloody  conflicts  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  Water— not  oil— is 
emerging  as  the  resource  that  will  most  in- 
fluence the  geopolitical  shape  of  the  Mid- 
east. 

An  analysis  of  hundreds  of  key  indicators 
gathered  from  the  region— data  on  water 
flows,  consumption  patterns,  population 
trends  and  economic  projections— points  to 
critical  water  shortfalls  in  the  Mideast  by 
the  year  2000. 

The  struggle  for  scarce  water  could  be  a 
catalyst  for  peace— but  only  if  governments 
t>egin  soon  to  forge  water-sharing  agree- 
ments. 

If  they  do  not.  the  region  could  explode 
into  water  struggles  that  would  have  major 
implications  for  the  United  States  and 
render  useless  the  billions  of  U.S.  dollars 
spent  to  maintain  a  military  and  political 
balance  in  that  region. 

Water  scarcity  has  been  a  pressing  con- 
cern since  biblical  times  in  the  arid  Mideast, 
where  rainfall  is  irregular  and  less  than  8 
percent  of  the  land  is  cultivated.  But  only 
recently  have  experts  begun  warning  that 
soaring  populations,  high  water  consump- 
tion and  ravaged  economies  could  combine 
to  ignite  simmering  political  disputes. 

"The  beginnings  of  the  crisis  are  already 
here  and  the  potential  for  large-scale  crisis 
is  great,"  says  Thomas  Naff,  a  leading  water 
expert  with  Associates  for  Middle  E^ast  Re- 
search Inc.  of  Philadelphia. 

Similar  views  are  shared  by  many  of  the 
government  leaders,  technical  experts,  polit- 
ical analysts  and  intelligence  sources  inter- 
viewed by  Cox  Newspapers  in  Israel,  Jordan, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  France,  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Many  of  the  informed  ob- 
servers say  the  issue  has  not  received  priori- 
ty attention  in  official  circles— perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  a  silent  problem  creeping  toward 
catastrophe. 

In  the  past  10  years.  Congress  has  ap- 
proved more  U.S.  aid  for  the  Mideast  than 
any  other  region  of  the  world.  Israel  and 
Egypt  alone  have  received  nearly  $60  billion 
during  that  period.  Yet  in  that  time  period 
U.S.  lawmakers  have  not  held  a  single  hear- 
ing on  Mideast  water  shortages. 

Government  leaders  in  the  region  ac- 
knowledge that  water  shortages  pose  a 
severe  problem,  but  few  publicly  describe  it 
as  a  crisis. 

"When  you  ask  these  people  if  this  is  a 
crisis,  you  have  to  ask  yourself:  'Compared 
to  what?'"  says  Joyce  Starr,  a  Mideast 
water  expert  with  the  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies  in  Washington. 
"To  them,  it  may  not  be  a  crisis  compared 
to  the  threat  of  war  tomorrow  or  the  every- 
day threat  of  terrorism." 

To  some,  the  problem  may  appear  over- 
stated. Tourists  in  the  Mideast  find  ample 
water  to  bathe  or  swim.  The  Jordan  Valley 
is  lush  with  irrigated  crops.  The  Nile  River 
flows  wide  and  steady. 

Yet  such  appearances  are  deceiving.  These 
outward  signs  of  abundance  mask  immense 
water  problems  and  potential  conflicts. 
Among  them: 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  Israel's  water 
needs  may  exceed  supply  by  30  percent. 
Jordan  may  face  a  shortfall  of  20  percent. 
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Water  rationing  has  already  begun  in  parts 
of  Israel,  Jordan,  Syria  and  Libya. 

In  southeast  Turkey,  the  government  is 
nearing  completion  of  the  mile-long  Ataturk 
Dam  as  well  as  more  than  a  dozen  smaller 
dams  along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers, 
which  flow  into  Syria  and  Iraq.  These 
projects  will  provide  electricity  and  irriga- 
tion to  an  area  of  Turkey  roughly  the  size 
of  South  Carolina.  But  they  will  also  dimin- 
ish the  flow  of  water  into  Syria  and  Iraq, 
which  need  it  for  their  own  industrial  and 
agricultural  expansion. 

Turkey  has  pledged  to  provide  Syria  and 
Iraq  with  an  adequate  flow  of  water.  But 
prolonged  negotiations  have  yet  to  produce 
a  formal  agreement. 

Experts  fear  that  the  Nile  River  cannot 
support  Egypt's  rapidly  expanding  popula- 
tion, which  is  projected  to  double  to  110  mil- 
lion in  the  next  25  years.  They  warn  that 
the  population  growth  rates  are  alarmingly 
high  In  eight  other  African  nations  that 
rely  on  the  Nile's  water,  suggesting  that  the 
river  may  not  be  big  enough  to  support 
them. 

Most  countries  in  the  region  also  face  a 
water  quality  problem.  Confidential  studies 
by  the  World  Bank  and  independent  ex- 
perts, obtained  by  Cox  Newspapers,  warn  of 
unacceptably  high  levels  of  water  pollution 
In  Jordan.  Similar  problems  exist  in  Cairo, 
where  sewage  often  backs  up  into  houses  be- 
cause the  burgeoning  population  has 
clogged  the  waste  removal  system.  Some  ex- 
perts fear  the  sewage  is  seeping  into  fresh 
water  supplies. 

The  consequence  of  water  shortages  will 
not  be  fields  that  suddenly  become  parched. 

Rather,  the  impact  will  be  more  gradual, 
experts  report.  Dwindling  water  supplies 
will  more  likely  mean  a  steady  reduction  of 
living  standards  in  a  part  of  the  world  al- 
ready mired  In  economic  crisis.  Less  water 
for  irrigation  will  reduce  crop  yields,  which 
will  cut  farm  exports.  As  conditions  deterio- 
rate, the  likelihood  of  unrest  will  grow. 

There  have  already  been  wars— and  near 
wars— in  the  Mideast  over  control  of  key 
rivers  such  as  the  Jordan.  Litani,  Yarmuk 
and  Orontes. 

After  that  war.  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  launched  raids  against  Jewish 
water  installations,  prompting  Israel  to 
attack  irrigation  canals  in  neighboring 
Jordan.  By  damaging  crop  production, 
Israel  hoped  to  pressure  Jordan's  King  Hus- 
sein to  clamp  down  on  the  PLO. 

War  was  narrowly  averted  in  1975  when 
Iraq  mobilized  its  army  against  Syria,  which 
had  begun  to  fill  an  upstream  reservoir  on 
the  Euphrates  River. 

As  expanding  populations  create  addition- 
al demand  for  water,  the  number  of  such  in- 
cidents could  grow. 

Israel  and  Jordan  are  concerned  that 
Syria  will  try  to  alter  the  flow  of  the 
Yarmuk  River,  which  provides  critical  irri- 
gation for  Israeli  and  Jordanian  farms. 

Some  experts  worry  over  reports  that 
Ethiopia,  whose  mounUins  supply  the  bulk 
of  the  runoff  that  feeds  into  the  Nile,  plans 
to  build  a  dam  across  that  vital  waterway. 
The  reduced  flow  to  Egypt,  which  needs 
more  Nile  water  to  expand  agriculture, 
could  lead  to  war. 

Washington  expert  Starr  says  the  balance 
of  water-sharing  along  the  Nile  remains  so 
fragile  that  a  major  diversion  anywhere 
along  its  4.000-mile  route  could  lead  to  con- 
flict. 

"You've  got  nine  countries  sharing  the 
Nile,  each  with  booming  populations  and 
growing  water  requirements,"  she  says. 


Nowhere  is  the  water  issue  more  volatile 
than  in  Israel. 

"We  have  a  serious  problem,"  admits  Is- 
raeli Water  Commissioner  Zemach  Ishai. 
"We  need  more  water  for  agricultural  ex- 
pansion, (but)  we  don't  have  any  sources 
that  are  untapped." 

Growing  demand  has  forced  Israel  to  draw 
on  its  water  resources  beyond  their  replen- 
ishment rate.  Israeli  water  officials  acknowl- 
edge that  overpumping  the  country's  two 
main  aquifers  has  created  a  nationwide  defi- 
cit of  about  1.7  billion  cubic  meters  (BCM) 
of  water— only  slightly  less  than  the  1.9 
BCM  the  country  uses  annually.  Some  esti- 
mates by  outside  experts  put  the  annual 
consumption  much  higher. 

This  1.9  BCM  equals  about  500  billion  gal- 
lons of  water,  which  can  be  compared  with 
Austin's  water  usage.  City  officials  estimate 
that  Austin  water  customers  use  about  33 
billion  gallons  a  year. 

Experts  doubt  that  Israel's  aquifers  can  be 
replenished. 

"Somewhere  between  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury and  the  year  2010.  they  are  going  to 
have  to  come  up  with  between  500  and  600 
million  cubic  meters  annually  of  new 
water."  says  Naff.  "They  can't  do  it." 

Once  water  levels  dip  below  what  hydrolo- 
gists  call  the  "red  line. "  surrounding  f>ools 
of  salt  water  and  other  pollutants  begin 
seeping  into  the  aquifers  and  contaminate 
the  remaining  fresh  water.  A  1987  report  by 
Israels  State  Comptroller  found  seepage 
into  the  country's  primary  coastal  aquifer 
had  polluted  more  than  half  of  the  wells 
there  with  nitrate  levels  that  exceed  the 
health  standards  of  most  Western  countries. 
Now  there  is  concern  that  the  overpump- 
ing will  ruin  Israel's  aquifers.  '"Once  you 
have  destroyed  an  aquifer  it  can't  be  re- 
stored in  just  a  few  years,"  warns  Naff.  "It 
can  take  up  to  20,000  years." 

In  a  sense,  Israel  is  a  victim  of  its  own  suc- 
cess. During  the  past  quarter-century,  it  has 
emerged  as  the  world  leader  in  efficient 
water  use.  Israel  pioneered  "drip  irrigation" 
technology— specially  designed  hoses  dribble 
water  on  individual  plants— that  has  literal- 
ly made  the  desert  bloom.  Cultivated  land 
has  increased  from  400.000  acres  in  1948. 
when  the  country  gained  its  independence, 
to  more  than  1.6  million  acres  today.  On  a 
per  capita  basis,  Israel  now  consumes  five 
times  more  water  than  its  Arab  neighbors. 

Demand  will  grow  along  with  Israel's  pop- 
ulation, which  is  projected  to  increase  by  1 
million  to  5.5  million  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Ishai  acknowledges  "there  has  been  over- 
exploitation"  of  water  resources  in  Israel. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  West 
Bank  Data  Base  Project,  an  independent 
Israel-based  research  group.  Gaza  is  now  ex- 
periencing an  "acute  shortage"'  of  drinking 
water  in  some  areas.  The  annual  shortfall  of 
about  2.4  million  cubic  meters  is  made  up  by 
forcing  residents  to  drink  brackish  water. 

Israelis  blame  the  water  shortage  on 
Arabs  for  drilling  to  many  wells  in  Gaza 
before  the  1967  war.  Arabs  blame  Israeli  set- 
tlers for  taking  a  disproportionate  share 
every  since. 

"Regardless  of  who  is  at  fault,  there  is  no 
water. "  says  Starr,  who  last  year  authored  a 
report  on  Mideast  water  problems.  She 
added.  "Israel  will  have  to  supply  Gaza  with 
water  by  the  year  2000  and  they  don't  have 
the  water  to  supply." 

Ishai's  solution  is  to  refuse  to  pipe  any  Is- 
raeli water  to  Gaza  to  agriculture  purposes 
after  the  year  2000.  when  the  Arab  popula- 
tion there  is  expected  to  exceed  1  million. 


"We'll  give  them  water  to  live. "  says 
Yishai.  "but  we  are  not  going  to  support 
their  agriculture." 

A  U.S.  diplomat  in  Jerusalem  says  such  a 
policy  would  be  "tantamount  to  starvation" 
for  the  Arab  residents  and  would  create  an 
■"enormous  international  human  rights  con- 
troversy" for  the  Israeli  Government. 

Jordan  already  faces  a  water  crisis  that  its 
burgeoning  population  and  strained  econo- 
my promise  to  make  worse.  Parts  of  the 
country  now  experience  shortages  during 
the  summer  months. 

Aquifers  and  wetlands  are  drying  up  as 
water  is  withdrawn  to  meet  the  agricultural 
and  domestic  needs  of  a  population  that 
grows  annually  by  3.6  percent— the  world's 
fifth-highest  growth  rate. 

"The  level  of  consumption,  brought  about 
by  development  and  population,  is  hitting 
the  ceiling  of  our  fresh-water  resources." 
says  Munther  Haddadin.  former  head  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  Authority,  which  administers 
the  farming  area  along  the  Israeli  border. 

But  Jordan  is  wasting  much  of  its  water. 
Government  officials  say  millions  of  cubic 
meters  of  water  are  lost  each  year  through 
broken  water  mains  and  evaporation 
through  open  canals.  Elias  Salameh.  a  lead- 
ing water  expert  at  the  University  of 
Jordan,  points  to  a  recent  study  that  shows 
losses  of  up  to  52  percent  in  some  communi- 
ty water  systems.  He  says  acceptable  losses 
should  not  exceed  15  percent. 

In  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  country's  agri- 
cultural heartland,  the  waste  is  even  great- 
er. Up  to  60  percent  of  the  annual  flow  for 
crop  use  is  lost  through  overuse  by  farmers 
and  from  evaporation  and  cracks  in  the 
1960s-era  open  canals  that  deliver  water  to 
fields,  says  M.  Bani  Hani,  secretary  general 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  Authority. 

He  hopes  losses  can  be  cut  by  two-thirds 
by  replacing  the  canals  with  a  network  of 
pressurized  pipes.  But  this  urgently  needed 
conversion  work  has  been  slowed  by  Jor- 
dan's economic  problems. 

Even  if  waste  is  sharply  reduced,  he  says. 
Jordan  will  still  face  such  a  severe  shortfall 
by  the  year  2005  that  water  will  have  to  be 
diverted  from  agriculture  to  meet  the  do- 
mestic needs  of  the  growing  population. 

A  confidential  World  Bank  report  pre- 
pared for  the  Jordanian  government  last 
year,  found  that  the  demand  for  industrial 
and  municipal  water  is  already  so  great  that 
agricultural  expansion  in  the  Jordan  Valley 
should  be  halted  immediately  so  as  not  to 
draw  off  any  more  water  for  irrigation.  But 
that  step  would  further  exacerbate  Jordan's 
economic  woes  since  agriculture  accounts 
for  nearly  a  fifth  of  that  country's  annual 
export  earnings. 

With  financial  help  from  the  United 
States.  Jordan  and  Syria  plan  to  build  a 
$400  million  "Unity  Dam  "  on  the  Yarmuk 
River,  which  skirts  their  common  border.  It 
would  provide  electricity  for  Syria  and 
would  give  Jordan  an  additional  150  million 
cubic  meters  of  water  annually. 

But  the  dam  must  be  built  by  1995  in 
order  for  Jordan  to  avoid  severe  water 
shortages.  Even  if  completed  on  time,  the 
World  Bank  report  cautions.  Jordan's  grow- 
ing population  will  require  another  new 
water  source  for  municipal  and  industrial 
needs  by  the  year  2005. 

In  addition.  Jordan's  water  is  becoming 
badly  polluted.  The  surface  water  flowing 
into  the  reservoir  behind  the  King  Talal 
Dam.  which  stores  water  for  irrigation,  is 
crusted  with  a  snow-like  foam.  It  is  so  badly 
polluted  that  fishing  is  forbidden.  Some  ex- 
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perts  worry  that  this  poor  water  quality 
may  be  contaminating  crops. 

Jordan  Valley  farms  are  irrigated  with 
water  from  the  East  Ghor  Canal,  completed 
in  1964  with  U.S.  government  aid.  In  a  confi- 
dential report  to  the  Jordanian  government, 
a  Canadian  research  scientist  noted  a 
"shocking"  lack  of  data  on  the  water's 
purity. 

When  he  asked  an  official  why  the  water 
was  not  being  monitored  for  pollution,  the 
scientist  wrote,  he  was  told:  "It  is  well- 
known  that  the  East  Ghor  Canal  is  grossly 
contaminated  with  fecal  pollution. 

In  the  impoverished  Cairo  neighborhood 
of  Mounira  el  Gedida.  where  about  150.000 
people  live  1.000  to  an  acre,  tanker  trucks 
crawl  the  streets  in  search  of  manhole 
covers  hidden  beneath  decomposed  garbage. 
Drivers  pry  open  the  metal  lids,  stick  hoses 
down  the  hole,  and  an  engine  begins  sucking 
tons  of  raw  sewage  into  the  tank. 

This  is  a  sign  of  the  times  in  Cairo,  whose 
estimated  21  million  residents  have  clogged 
the  city's  sewage  system,  which  routinely 
backs  up  into  houses  in  impoverished  areas. 
Although  Egyptian  officials  deny  it.  some 
water  experts  believe  the  sewage  is  seeping 
into  water  supplies. 

That  is  just  one  of  many  water  problems 
confronting  Egypt. 

More  serious  ones  involve  the  Nile  River, 
which  flows  majestically  through  Cairo, 
giving  a  false  impression  that  there  is  more 
than  enough  water  to  meet  Egypt's  growing 
agricultural,  municipal  and  industrial  needs. 
In  reality,  the  Nile  is  being  overtaxed. 
Indeed,  there  is  concern  that  it  may  not  be 
able  to  support  the  country's  growth. 

The  problem  can  be  seen  600  miles  upriver 
from  Cairo  at  the  Soviet-built  Aswan  High 
Dam.  completed  in  1971.  About  360  feet 
high  and  more  than  2  miles  long,  the  dam 
blocks  the  Nile.  It  has  created  a  lake  that 
stretches  300  miles  into  neighboring  Sudan. 

The  dam  was  built  to  provide  electricity 
and  to  regulate  Nile  waters  for  farming. 
Yet.  an  unforeseen  consequence  has  been 
that  it  has  harmed  the  land.  Before  the  dam 
was  built,  seasonal  floods  deposited  up  to  20 
million  tons  of  mineral-rich  mud  on  the 
fields.  Now.  that  silt  is  trapped  behind  the 
dam.  and  the  water  that  passes  through  is 
purged  of  its  natural  ingredients. 

Thus,  farmers  must  purchase  fertilizers. 
While  the  regulated  Nile  waters  have  en- 
abled them  to  turn  more  desert  land  to  agri- 
cultural use.  the  crop  yield  per  acre  has  de- 
clined in  some  areas  since  the  dam  was  con- 
structed. 

The  greatest  fear  among  Egyptian  water 
experts  is  that  the  Nile  will  be  unable  to 
support  the  country's  soaring  population. 
Under  a  1959  agreement  with  Sudan.  Egypt 
is  permitted  to  withdraw  akwut  55.5  billion 
cubic  meters  of  water  annually  from  the 
Nile.  That  is  roughly  equal  to  the  amount  of 
water  used  in  many  U.S.  municipal  water 
supplies  each  day. 

Last  year.  Egypt  used  nearly  all  of  its 
quota.  Yet  its  population  is  growing  at  a 
rate  of  2.8  percent  a  year. 

Ossama  el-Baz.  chief  of  staff  to  Egyptian 
president  Hosni  Mut>arak.  is  confident  the 
country's  future  needs  can  be  met  through 
conservation,  recycling  irrigation  water,  ex- 
panding farmlands  and  lowering  the  rate  of 
population  growth  to  1.5  percent  annually. 

But  others,  including  experts  from  West- 
em  governments  who  advise  the  Egyptians 
on  water  matters,  are  alarmed. 

They  note  that  in  recent  years  Egypt  has 
had  to  import  up  to  50  percent  of  its  food. 
Furthermore,  they  say.  the  government  has 


done  too  little  to  stop  farmers  from  wasting 
water  through  "flood  irrigation"  tech- 
niques. 

Government  officials  agree  that  one  way 
to  increase  efficiency  is  to  t>egin  charging 
farmers  for  the  water  they  use.  But  the  Mu- 
barak government  fears  political  fallout. 

"People  have  been  using  this  free  for 
years.  It's  tradition."  says  A.B.  Abulhoda.  a 
top  water  official.  "You  can't  just  start 
charging  them. " 

If  Egypt's  water  supply  problems  are  diffi- 
cult during  ordinary  years,  there  is  poten- 
tial for  drought  that  would  cause  wide- 
spread suffering. 

Several  years  ago  a  prolonged  drought 
caused  water  levels  behind  the  Aswan  Dam 
to  sink  to  within  10  yards  of  the  12  giant 
turbines  that  provide  nearly  a  quarter  of 
Egypt's  electricity.  Had  there  not  been 
enough  water  to  turn  the  turbines.  Abul- 
hoda said,  there  would  have  been  a  "very 
grave"  disruption  of  Elgypt's  economy. 

Egypt's  problems  could  be  made  worse  by 
developments  in  upriver  countries. 

So  far.  Egypt  has  been  assured  of  enough 
water  because— under  the  30-year-old  water- 
sharing  agreement— Sudan  has  been  taking 
less  than  its  annual  allotment.  But  should 
peace  come  to  war-torn  Sudan,  and  a  new 
prosperity  lead  Sudan  to  demand  its  full 
quota.  Egypt  could  suddenly  face  a  critical 
shortfall. 

"We  could  soon  come  to  a  time  when  a 
drop  of  water  is  more  valuable  than  a  drop 
of  petrol."  says  Abulhoda.  "This  time  will 
come." 

Tapping  Science.  Budgets  por  Answers 

Ankara.  Turkey.— Turkeys  leaders  think 
they  have  the  solution  to  the  Middle  East 
water  shortage  that  threatens  economic 
chaos  and  conflict  throughout  the  region. 

They  want  to  build  two  giant  pipelines 
that  would  tap  rivers  in  sparsely  populated 
south-central  Turkey.  E^h  pipe  would  run 
nearly  1.700  miles  south  through  nine 
Middle  East  countries,  carrying  1.5  billion 
gallons  a  day  to  16  million  people  who  face 
shortages. 

The  Turks,  who  would  be  paid  for  their 
water,  call  it  the  "Peace  Pipeline  Project" 
because  it  could  reduce  the  risk  of  wars  by 
forcing  traditional  adversaries  to  cooperate 
in  sharing  water. 

The  construction  price  tag  is  staggering— 
$20  billion. 

Yet  the  leaders  of  Middle  East  nations, 
many  of  them  with  ravaged  economies, 
seem  resigned  to  paying  whatever  it  costs  to 
keep  the  spigot  open.  They  see  enormous 
water  projects— dams,  reservoirs,  deeper 
wells— as  their  only  option. 

They  may  be  wrong. 

For  there  is  evidence  that  vast  amounts  of 
water  are  hidden  in  the  Earth  right  beneath 
their  feet.  And  it  can  be  retrieved  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost. 

"Most  goverrunents  see  the  solution  to  the 
crisis  as  a  big  dam  here  or  there  (or)  pipe- 
lines going  2.000  miles  across  countries  that 
are  not  very  friendly  towards  each  other." 
says  Robert  Bisson.  who  heads  BCI  Geone- 
tics  Inc..  a  New  Hampshire-based  company 
that  uses  new  technologies  to  locate  water. 
"What  we  have  discovered  is  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  water  balance  has  been  unac- 
counted for." 

Joyce  Starr,  a  Middle  East  expert  with  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies in  Washington,  agrees. 

What  we  don't  need  are  gigantic  dams  and 
massive  construction  projects."  she  says. 
"What  we  need  is  better  management  of  the 


resources  we  have  and  breakthroughs  in 
technology." 

Bisson  estimates  that  97  percent  of  the 
world's  unfrozen  fresh  water  is  trapped  in 
fractures  in  the  Earth's  crust  and  in  the 
layers  of  sand  and  gravel  that  cover  rock 
formations.  Yet  only  5  percent  of  this  has 
been  developed,  he  believes. 

Several  years  ago  in  Somalia,  an  African 
nation  that  seems  hopelessly  parched.  Bis- 
son's  company  discovered  water.  Using  so- 
called  "remote  sensing"  technology  such  as 
computer-enhanced  satellite  imagery  and 
aerial  photographic  analysis.  BCI  specialists 
tracked  moisture  as  it  seeped  into  the 
Earth's  surface  after  sparse  seasonal  rains. 

The  signs  tipped  them  to  the  likelihood  of 
water-bearing  faults  beneath  the  surface. 
Wells  were  drilled  and  soon  hundreds  of  gal- 
lons per  minute  were  gushing  to  the  surface. 

BCI  has  conducted  similar  high-tech 
searches  in  Africa  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  claims  nearly  100  percent 
success  in  finding  water,  often  at  far  less 
cost  than  piping  water  from  long  distances. 

A  few  years  ago.  BCI  was  asked  to  search 
for  water  in  Seabrook.  N.H..  after  taxpayers 
defeated  a  $2.5  million  plan  to  pump  700.000 
gallons  a  day  into  the  town's  water  supply 
from  an  outside  source.  BCI  located  three 
well  sites  that  began  producing  1.6  million 
gallons  a  day  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $1.5  mil- 
lion. 

Despite  the  promise  that  remote  sensing 
holds.  Middle  E]ast  countries  are  only  now 
beginning  to  experiment  with  it.  Jordan  last 
year  sent  three  geological  engineers  to 
Boston  University  to  study  under  F^rouk 
El-Baz.  who  was  science  adviser  to  the  late 
Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  and  who  is 
considered  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  remote  sensing. 

"The  possibilities  are  mind-boggling."  El- 
Baz  says.  "It  could  be  a  key  to  their  (water 
shortage)  problem,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so 
expensive. 

Adds  Bisson:  "If  you  put  the  private 
sector  in  there  with  the  profit  motive,  it  can 
be  developed  efficiently  and  quickly.  The 
government  and  the  private  sector  can  work 
in  a  coordinated  fashion. 

But  most  Middle  East  countries  shun 
remote  sensing  and  continue  to  plan  mas- 
sive water  projects. 

BCI  Vice  President  Joseph  Ingari  thinks  it 
is  because  geological  engineers  in  these 
countries,  ""don't  understand  the  tech- 
niques" for  discovering  water  in  rock  frac- 
tures and  therefore  opt  for  the  traditional 
big  pipeline  or  well-drilling  projects. 

Libyan  leader  Moammar  Gadhafi  has  em- 
barked on  what  may  end  up  to  be  a  $25  bil- 
lion project  to  pipe  water  from  acquifers  be- 
neath the  Sahara  Desert  to  coastal  cities 
1.200  miles  to  the  north.  The  first  phase  of 
what  Gadhafi  calls  the  "Great  Man-made 
River"  is  expected  to  open  this  year. 

Libyan  water  officials  say  the  acquifer  be- 
neath the  Sahara  is  big  enough  to  keep 
water  flowing  through  the  pipes  for  at  least 
50  years.  But  experts  and  officials  in  neigh- 
boring countries  privately  say  they  believe 
Libya  has  overestimated  the  size  of  the  ac- 
quifer and  what  the  amount  of  available 
water  will  never  justify  the  project's  enor- 
mous cost. 

Another  large  water  project  is  nearing 
completion  in  southeast  Turkey.  There  the 
mile-long  Ataturk  Dam  and  a  network  of 
more  than  a  dozen  smaller  dams  along  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers  will  provide 
electricity  and  irrigation  to  a  part  of  that 
country  roughly. the  size  of  South  Carolina. 
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Its  worth  is  being  questioned— but  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason. 

No  one  doubts  that  it  will  benefit  Turkey. 
But  it  will  also  diminish  the  flow  of  the 
rivers  Into  Iraq  and  Syria,  which  need  the 
water  for  their  own  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural expansion. 

"I  don't  see  that  they  should  be  con- 
cerned," says  Ala  Balaban.  an  agricultural 
engineer  at  the  University  of  Ankara  who 
has  advised  his  government  on  the  Ataturk 
project.  "We  are  planning  on  using  our 
share,  not  their  share." 

Yet  one  U.S.  expert  predicts  that  the 
dams  oould  reduce  the  flow  of  the  Euphra- 
tes Into  Iraq  by  two-thirds.  So  far,  Turkey's 
negotiations  on  water-sharing  with  Syria 
and  Iraq  have  not  produced  a  formal  agree- 
ment. 

Those  countries  that  cannot  afford  big 
water  projects— or  have  no  more  major 
aquifers  to  exploit— are  forestalling  a  crisis 
throu^  conservation. 

Israel  is  the  leader.  It  has  pioneered 
highly  efficient  irrigation  techniques,  such 
as  dripping  water  onto  individual  plants 
from  hoses  rather  than  flooding  crop 
ditches. 

As  water  has  become  more  scarce,  some 
farmers  have  switched  to  producing  flowers 
because  they  require  less  water  and  gener- 
ate higher  profits. 

But  in  Jordan,  farmers  are  resisting  gov- 
ernment pressure  to  switch  to  crops  that  re- 
quire less  water.  Vegetables  demand  only 
half  as  much  water  as  citrus  fruit,  which 
produces  higher  profits. 

'The  farmers  are  pushing  us  to  be  able  to 
have  enough  water  to  produce  citrus."  says 
Mr.  Hani  Hani,  who  oversees  the  Jordan 
Valley  Authority  from  Its  headquarters  in 
Amman.  "But  we  cannot  spare  the  water." 

The  Israelis  have  also  become  leaders  in 
making  rain  by  seeding  clouds.  Water  Com- 
missioner Zemach  Ishai  estimates  that 
Israel  has  increased  Its  annual  rainfall  by  10 
percent  through  the  use  of  chemicals  or  dry 
ice  particles  to  trigger  reluctant  clouds  to 
produce. 

As  a  last  resort,  some  countries  In  the 
region  are  turning  to  the  desalinization  of 
brackish  water  to  make  it  drinkable.  But  it 
is  expensive. 

Desalinated  water  can  cost  as  much  as  $5 
for  about  250  gallons.  By  comparison,  it  is 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  no  more  than 
about  $1  for  any  of  the  Middle  East  coun- 
tries to  receive  the  same  amount  of  water 
through  Turkey's  proposed  pipeline. 

But  Bisson  says  the  project's  $20  billion 
construction  price  tag  far  exceeds  what  it 
would  cost  to  extract  what  is  beneath  each 
country's  soil. 


BUSH'S  REAL  PROBLEM-THE 
RUINS  OF  REAGANISM 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  draw  attention  to  a  column  written 
by  our  colleague.  Senator  Hollings. 
from  South  Carolina,  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  I  think  we  all  know  from  our 
personal  encoimters  that  Senator  Rol- 
lings is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Mem- 
bers we  have  and  one  of  the  finest 
minds  in  the  country  on  the  complex 
issues  that  face  us.  His  article  entitled 
"Bush's  Real  Problem— the  Ruins  of 
Reaganism,"  is,  I  think,  as  tough  and 
hardhitting  and  as  accurate  an  assess- 


ment of  our  economic  and  fiscal  situa- 
tion as  anything  I  have  seen. 

It  lays  out  what  ought  to  be  said 
about  the  problems  that  face  us,  and  I 
want  to  cite  briefly  his  concluding 
comments  from  the  article.  He  writes: 

True  believers  assure  us  that  the  unfet- 
tered marketplace  will  fill  the  void  left  by 
the  demise  of  government.  But  it  is  precise- 
ly unfettered  markets  that  have  spawned 
the  whole  run  of  crises  that  grip  us  today— 
the  S&L  industry  collapse,  the  third-world 
"debt  bomb.""  toxic  waste  dumps,  destruc- 
tion of  the  ozone  layer,  defense-industry 
fraud  and  so  on. 

We  will  learn— too  late,  I  fear— that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  activist,  competent  gov- 
ernment. If  Ronald  Reagans  malfeasance 
and  George  Bush"s  nonfeasance  succeed  in 
bringing  the  federal  government  to  its 
knees,  America  will  be  naked  to  its  worst  do- 
mestic enemies:  poverty,  ignorance,  racism, 
lawlessness.  Abroad,  we  will  be  bested  by  na- 
tions such  as  Japan  and  West  Germany  that 
prize  their  federal  governments  as  muscular 
engines  of  economic  growth  and  social  jus- 
tice. In  short,  we  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
events  unless  we  can  restore  and  revitalize 
the  federal  government  so  that  it  again 
stands  as  a  proud  instrument  of  national 
purpose. 

I  commend  this  article  to  all  who 
read  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  30,  1989) 

BusH"s  Real  Problem— the  Ruins  of 
Reaganism 

(By  Ernest  P.  Hollings) 

Uncle  Sam  is  running  on  empty. 

This  Is  not  by  accident  or  oversight.  When 
Ronald  Reagan  came  to  Washington  in 
1981,  he  made  no  bones  about  his  intention 
to  slash  government  spending  and  trash  the 
federal  bureaucracy.  He  flaunted  his  con- 
tempt for  government. 

Eight  years  later,  liberal  pundits  crow 
that  the  Reagan  revolution  has  failed,  that 
the  federal  fortress  stands  stronger  than 
ever.  They  are  dead  wrong. 

The  reality  is  that  President  Reagan  dealt 
Uncle  Sam  a  crippling  blow.  He  left  a  feder- 
al treasury  that  is  broke  and  paralyzed  by 
debt;  a  federal  work  force  that  Is  demoral- 
ized and  discredited;  a  public  infrastructure 
that  is  literally  crumbling.  What"s  more,  by 
mobilizing  the  nation's  voters  as  "an  over- 
[Ktwering  bloc  vote  against  necessary  tax- 
ation'" (David  Stockmans  words),  Reagan 
sapped  the  govemment"s  capacity  to  put  its 
house— and  books— in  order,  George  Bush"s 
craven  "Read  my  lips,  no  new  taxes'  is  the 
Rosemary"s  Baby  of  the  Reagan  presidency. 

To  serve  in  Washington  today  is  to  wit- 
ness the  federal  government  at  its  worst. 
We  on  Capitol  Hill  preen  as  we  Introduce 
empty  "sense  of  the  Senate"  resolutions, 
sham  budgets  and  hollow  bills  and  then 
expect  to  get  a  good-government  award  for 
our  efforts.  A  sad  example  is  the  anti-drug 
legislation  passed  and  signed  with  such 
bombast  just  before  the  1988  election.  The 
bill  promised  an  Impressive  $2.5  billion  for  a 
jihad  against  drugs,  but  when  the  dust  set- 
tled. Congress  actually  appropriated  only 
$500  million.  William  Bennett  is  less  a 
"czar"  than  a  pretender  to  the  throne. 


In  like  manner.  Congress  and  the  White 
House  have  made  a  fine  art  of  bogus  budget- 
ing. Consider  how  we  will  pretend  to  reduce 
the  federal  deficit  in  1990  from  its  true  level 
approaching  $300  billion  down  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  deficit  limit  of 
$100  billion:  First,  we  will  siphon  off  the 
$68-billion  surplus  in  the  Social  Security 
"trust  fund."'  Then  we'll  ransack  other  trust 
funds  (including  those  for  highway  and  air- 
port improvements)  to  the  tune  of  $67  bil- 
lion. We'll  throw  in  monkeyshine  economic 
assumptions  such  as  short-term  interest 
rates  falling  to  5.5  percent  to  "save""  an- 
other $19  billion.  Finally.  we"ll  make  a  few 
token  budget  cuts  and  phantom  asset  sales 
and— voila!— another  victory  for  "'fiscal  re- 
sponsibility."" 

Meanwhile,  under  George  Bush  as  under 
Ronald  Reagan,  the  hollowing  out  of  the 
federal  government  continues  apace.  Pro- 
found social  problems— the  pathologies  of 
the  underclass,  a  falling  education  system, 
declining  competitiveness— are  not  ad- 
dressed in  any  meaningful  way  whatsoever. 
Our  government  has  charted  a  course  of 
drift,  disinvestment  and  decline. 

The  press  has  focused  on  the  most  dra- 
matic cases  of  neglect:  the  $300-billlon  price 
tag  for  non-supervtsion  of  the  S&L  industry; 
the  $150-billion  cost  of  fixing  neglected  fed- 
eral nuclear- weapons  plants;  the  $100-bil- 
lion-plus  expense  of  cleaning  up  toxic  waste 
dumps.  But  with  the  exception  of  one  im- 
portant area— national  defense— the  demise 
of  government  can  be  documented  In  virtu- 
ally every  key  area  of  public  policy.  Consid- 
er the  following: 

EDUCATION 

The  Reagan  administration  fell  short  of 
its  goal  of  abolishing  the  Department  of 
Education,  but  it  nonetheless  slashed  fund- 
ing and  cut  the  department"s  staff  by  25 
percent.  Since  1980,  adjusted  for  inflation, 
education  block  grants  to  states  have  been 
cut  by  63  percent;  bilingual  education  by  47 
percent;  vocational  education  by  29  percent; 
college  work-study  by  26.5  percent. 

Chapter  I,  the  major  federal  education 
program  to  help  disadvantaged  primary  and 
secondary  school  children,  reached  75  out  of 
100  eligible  poor  children  in  1980;  today  it 
reaches  only  54  of  100;  some  500,000  kids 
have  been  dropped  from  the  program.  Head 
Start,  the  program  for  disadvantaged  pre- 
schoolers, now  serves  only  one  In  five  eligi- 
ble children.  Cuts  in  the  federal  school 
lunch  program  have  kicked  3  million  needy 
kids  off  the  program  "s  rolls. 

housing/romelessness 
Since  1981,  federal  funding  for  subsidized 
housing  has  been  slashed  by  81  percent.  The 
estimated  waiting  time  for  public-housing 
vacancy  in  New  York  City  is  18  years.  Every 
year,  half  a  million  units  of  low-income 
housing  are  lost  to  demolition,  arson  and 
gentrlflcation.  There  are  now  upwards  of  3 
million  homeless  Americans,  including 
entire  families  (34  percent  of  the  homeless 
population,  and  the  fastest  growing  home- 
less group)  and  the  deinstitutionalized  men- 
tally ill  (another  shameful  example  of  the 
abdication  of  government  responsibility). 
Most  cities  report  that  demand  for  shelters 
has  doubled  or  tripled  in  recent  years. 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

Systematic  neglect  of  public  transporta- 
tion in  recent  years  has  left  a  staggering 
toll.  As  just  one  example,  some  577,000 
bridges— approximately  one  In  four— have 
been  determined  to  be  dangerous.  Officials 
estimate   that   it   will  cost   $51   billion   to 
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repair  or  replace  these  deficient  bridges,  yet 
only  $1.5  billion  has  been  appropriated  for 
this  fiscal  year.  Some  4,000  bridges  have 
been  closed,  but  many  more  stay  open  that 
shouldn't.  Expect  ever  more  frequent  bridge 
failures  such  as  the  Hatchie  River  collapse 
in  Tennessee  in  early  April:  seven  people 
were  killed  as  their  cars  plunged  into  the 
abyss  created  by  years  of  neglect. 

AIR  TRANSPORT 

The  number  of  airline  flights  has  In- 
creased by  30  percent  since  1980.  yet  the 
number  of  air  controllers  has  not  increased: 
indeed,  there  are  3.000  fewer  "full-perform- 
ance level"  controllers  today  than  In  1981. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  esti- 
mates that  $26  billion  must  be  spent  over 
the  next  10  years  to  expand  airport  capacity 
and  improve  traffic  control,  yet  the  1990 
budget  request  is  for  only  $1.35  billion. 
There  is  a  $6-billion  surplus  in  the  Airt>ort 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund  (generated  by  the  8- 
percent  passenger  ticket  tax),  but  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  have  re- 
fused to  spend  it  for  its  intended  purpose. 

SArETY-NET  PROGRAMS 

In  constant  dollars.  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  benefits  have 
been  cut  by  26  percent  since  1977.  In  31 
states,  the  maximum  AFDC  payment  for  a 
family  of  three  in  1988  was  less  than  half 
the  poverty  level.  E>ren  including  food 
stamps,  benefits  were  below  the  poverty 
level  in  47  sUtes.  In  1973.  AFDC  covered  84 
children  for  every  100  living  in  poverty:  in 
1987,  it  covered  only  60  of  100. 

Basic  nutrition  programs  have  also  been 
neglected.  The  Women,  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren (WIC)  program  is  one  of  the  most  cost- 
effective  social  programs  ever  devised:  on 
average.  $1  invested  in  its  prenatal  compo- 
nent saves  $3  in  short-term  hospital  costs. 
Nonetheless,  funding  last  year  served  only 
SO  percent  of  the  eligible  poor. 

HKALTR  CARE/ HEALTH  RESEARCH 

Community  health  centers  serve  only  5 
million  of  the  25  million  poor  who  are  eligi- 
ble. Migrant  health  care  centers  serve  only 
500.000  out  of  3  million  eligible.  Approxi- 
mately 37  million  Americans  do  not  have 
health  insurance— 20  percent  more  than  in 
1980.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  United 
States  now  has  the  highest  rate  of  infant 
mortality  among  developed  nations? 

More  trouble  for  the  long  term  will  result 
from  the  decay  of  America's  infrastructure 
for  medical  research.  The  federal  govern- 
ment's best  medical  researchers  are  leaving 
in  droves  because  of  absurdly  low  pay  caps. 
So  deep  have  been  budget  cuts  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  that  only  20  per- 
cent of  "highly  meritorious"  research 
grants  are  now  approved  as  compared  to  a 
more  traditional  rate  of  45-55  percent. 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

The  current  Consumer  Product  Safety 
commissioners'  anti-regulatory  bias  has  vir- 
tually ended  the  commission's  function.  De- 
spite complaints  on  everything  from  play- 
ground equipment  to  disposable  lighters  to 
space  heaters,  the  commission  has  not  pro- 
mulgated a  new  rule  since  1984.  The  staff 
has  t)een  gutted  and  the  number  of  commis- 
sioners reduced  from  five  to  three  because 
of  budget  restrictions.  Since  the  chairman 
resigned  In  January,  the  commission  has 
lacked  a  legal  quorum  and  been  unable  to 
meet. 

NATURAL  RRSOiniCES/BNVIRONMKNT 

In  1978.  3  percent  of  the  federal  budget 
was  spent  on  programs  Involving  natural  re- 
sources, conservation  and  environmental 
protection:  10  years  later,  that  percentage 
had  been  cut  In  half.  Federal  spending  for 


sewage-treatment  facilities  has  fallen  from 
$4.5  billion  in  1978  to  only  $1.2  billion  re- 
quested for  1990. 

In  1978,  $805  million  was  appropriated  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  national  parks  and 
recreation  areas:  in  1988,  President  Reagan 
requested  a  paltry  $18  million  for  such  pur- 
chases. Meanwhile,  we  have  abdicated  feder- 
al stewardship  over  America's  priceless  nat- 
ural wonders.  The  government's  initial  reac- 
tion to  E^xxon  Valdez  was  "let  the  private 
sector  handle  it."  On  questions  of  drilling, 
cutting  an  grazing  on  pristine  public  lands, 
the  administration's  knee-jerk  policy  is  "let 
'er  rip." 

TRADE 

A  key  factor  in  the  record  trade  deficits  of 
recent  years  has  been  the  federal  govern- 
ment's refusal  to  enforce  U.S.  Import  laws 
or  to  promote  exports.  The  total  injury  Itist 
year  from  illegal  imports  is  $3  billion  in  lost 
customs  duties,  $19  billion  in  lost  sales  by 
U.S.  firms.  $8  billion  to  $12  billion  in  lost 
national  output  and  nearly  a  half  million 
lost  jobs. 

To  take  just  one  example  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  no-policy  approach  to  trade, 
consider  the  fate  of  the  U.S.  footwear  indus- 
try. In  1981,  with  footwear  imports  totaling 
51  percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  President 
Reagan  terminated  all  restrictions  on  foot- 
wear Imports.  By  1984.  footwear  imports 
had  seized  71  percent  of  the  market,  but  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  (ITC) 
still  found  "no  injury."  In  1985,  when  foot- 
wear imports  reached  77  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market,  the  ITC  finally  recommended 
global  quotas  for  five  years:  President 
Reagan,  however,  refused  to  act.  By  1988, 
imports  had  captured  82  percent  of  the  U.S. 
footwear  market  and  were  still  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Even  this  cursory  review  of  the  policy 
record  of  the  1980s  leaves  no  doubt:  The 
Reagan  revolution  against  government  has 
"succeeded"— beyond  its  fomentor's  wildest 
dreams.  Indeed,  driven  by  debt  and  deficits, 
that  revolution  has  now  assumed  a  destruc- 
tive dynamic  all  its  own. 

True  believers  assure  us  that  the  unfet- 
tered marketplace  will  fill  the  void  left  by 
the  demise  of  government.  But  it  is  precise- 
ly unfettered  markets  that  have  spawned 
the  whole  run  of  crises  that  grip  us  today— 
the  SiiL  industry  collapse,  the  third-world 
"debt  bomb,"  toxic  waste  dumps,  destruc- 
tion of  the  ozone  layer,  defense-industry 
fraud  and  so  on. 

We  will  learn— too  late,  I  fear— that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  activist,  competent  gov- 
ernment. If  Ronald  Reagan's  malfeasance 
and  George  Bush's  nonfeasance  succeed  in 
bringing  the  federal  government  to  its 
knees,  America  will  be  naked  to  its  worst  do- 
mestic enemies;  poverty,  ignorance,  racism, 
lawlessness.  Abroad,  we  will  be  bested  by  na- 
tions such  as  Japan  and  West  Germany  that 
prize  their  federal  governments  as  muscular 
engines  of  economic  growth  and  social  jus- 
tice. In  short,  we  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
events  unless  we  can  restore  and  revitalize 
the  federal  government  so  that  it  again 
stands  as  a  proud  instrument  of  national 
purpose. 


VICTIM  OP  TERRORISM 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  very  disturbing  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday  relating  to  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  victim  of  a  bombing  in  La 
Jolla,  CA,  one  Sharon  Rogers,  the  wife 


of  Capt.  Will  Rogers  III.  who  was  the 
captain  of  the  Vincennes,  involved  in 
the  firing  on  a  misidentified  ship  re- 
sulting in  the  downing  of  an  Iranian 
war  plane. 

Mrs.  Rogers  herself  was  a  victim  of  a 
terrorist  attacic  and  as  a  result  of  the 
attack  on  March  10,  1989,  the  school's 
trustees,  according  to  this  account, 
"bowed  to  terrorism  and  refused  to  let 
her  continue  teaching." 

The  new  account  reports: 

•  •  •  officials  at  the  La  Jolla  Country  Day 
School  said  they  had  to  put  the  safety  of 
students  and  faculty  first.  They  also  still  be- 
lieved that  Mrs.  Rogers'  presence  posed  a 
risk  to  others'  safety  that  could  not  be  ig- 
nored. 

When  Mrs.  Rogers  commented 
about  that  she  said: 

Many  people  have  asked  me  if  I  am  angry 
at  the  way  I  have  been  treated  by  the 
school.  I  may  say  that  over  the  past  weeks  I 
have  felt  many  different  emotions,  but 
today  I  am  simply  just  disappointed.  More 
disappointed  than  I  can  possibly  express. 

Asked  if  she  believed  that  some 
school  officials  and  parents  had  capi- 
tulated to  terrorism,  she  replied: 

I  have  a  feeling  some  of  them  have.  Yes.  I 
feel  very  sad  for  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  read  this 
account  I  feel  very  sad  for  Mrs.  Rogers, 
very  sad  for  the  community,  very  sad 
for  the  school,  and  very  sad  for  what 
has  resulted.  If  we  are  to  stand  up  to 
terrorism,  if  we  are  to  have  men  serving 
in  the  Navy,  and  if  we  are  to  have 
relatives,  wives  of  such  military  heroes 
subjected  to  terrorist  attacks  and  then 
have  them  let  down  by  their  fellow 
members  of  their  community  and 
schools,  I  think  it  is  a  very  sad  day  for 
this  country  and  it  really  undercuts  our 
efforts  to  fight  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Victim  of  Bombing  Accepts  Dismissal 

San  Diego,  April  29.— The  wife  of  skipper 
of  the  U.S.S.  Vincennes,  who  lost  her  teach- 
ing job  last  month  after  her  van  was 
t>ombed,  has  formally  submitted  her  resig- 
nation in  exchange  for  $135,000  settlement. 

The  skipper's  wife.  Sharon  Rogers,  said 
Friday  that  the  school's  trustees  bowed  to 
terrorism  in  refusing  to  let  her  continue 
teaching. 

But  officials  at  the  La  Jolla  Country  Day 
School  said  they  had  to  put  the  safety  of 
students  and  faculty  first.  They  also  said 
they  still  believed  that  Mrs.  Rogers's  pres- 
ence posed  a  risk  to  others'  safety  that 
could  not  be  ignored. 

The  settlement  was  announced  at  a  news 
conference  Friday,  after  weeks  of  negotia- 
tions over  Mrs.  Rogers'  future  at  the  school. 
The  resignation  is  effective  Aug.  31.  when 
her  contract  expires.  In  addition  to  the 
$135,000  for  her.  the  school  agreed  to  pay 
$5,000  to  Mrs.  Rogers's  lawyer. 

attack  under  investigation 

Mrs.  Rogers,  who  is  50  years  old.  escaped 
injury  March  10  as  a  pipe  bomb  exploded 
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beneath  her  van.  The  attaclc  is  under  inves- 
tigation as  possible  retaliation  for  the  Vin- 
cennes's  downing  of  an  Iranian  airline  over 
the  Persian  Gulf  last  July  3.  All  290  people 
aboard  the  airliner  died. 

Mrs.  Rogers's  husband,  Capt.  Will  C. 
Rogers  3d  gave  the  order  to  fire  on  the  jet- 
liner. The  Pentagon  said  the  plane  was  mis- 
identified  by  ship  radar  operators  as  an  at- 
taclcing  Iranian  warplane.  Iran  has  vowed 
revenge. 

Mrs.  Rogers  announced  the  settlement  at 
a  news  conference,  which  was  also  attended 
by  her  husband  and  guarded  by  a  dozen 
plainclothes  security  agents.  It  was  the  Ro- 
gerses'  first  public  appearance  since  the 
bombing. 

"Many  people  have  asked  me  if  I  am 
angry  at  the  way  I  have  been  treated  by  the 
school,"  Mrs  Rogers  said.  "I  may  say  that 
over  the  past  weeks  I  have  felt  many  differ- 
ent emotions,  but  today  I  am  simply  just 
disappointed.  More  disappointed  than  I  can 
possibly  express." 

VERY  SAD  FOR  OUR  COUNTRY 

Asked  if  she  believed  that  some  school  of- 
ficials and  parents  had  capitulated  to  terror- 
ism, she  replied:  "I  have  a  feeling  some  of 
them  have.  Yes.  I  feel  very  sad  for  our  coun- 
try." 

But  Bemie  Pipp.  president  of  the  school's 
board,  said:  "The  school  Ijelieved,  and  con- 
tinues to  believe,  that  Sharon's  presence  on 
campus  would  pose  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  children  at  school." 

Many  parents  at  the  700-pupil  school  had 
said  they  supported  Mrs.  Rogers's  desire  to 
remain  as  a  teacher,  but  others  threatened 
to  remove  their  children  from  classes  if  she 
stayed. 

Mrs.  Rogers  has  taught  at  the  school  for 
nearly  half  of  her  25-year  teaching  career 
and  was  paid  about  $32,000  last  year.  She 
said  she  would  try  to  find  another  teaching 
job.  preferably  in  the  public  school  system. 
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DEATH  OF  TYRONE  DOMINGUEZ 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  lost  an  outstanding 
employee  this  past  month.  On  March 
29,  Tyrone  Dominguez  died,  due  to 
complications  resulting  from  a  kidney 
transplant  5  weeks  earlier.  His  family 
and  his  many  friends  here  in  the 
Senate  will  miss  him  very  much. 

Tyrone  was  employed  as  an  intern 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
for  over  7  years,  serving  on  the  Repub- 
lican staff  under  three  chairmen.  Sen- 
ator Packwood,  myself  and,  most  re- 
cently. Senator  Hollings.  During 
much  of  that  time.  Tyrone  battled 
kidney  disease.  He  had  been  on  dialy- 
sis three  times  a  week  for  the  last  5 
years.  He  suffered  a  number  of  debili- 
tating setbacks  as  he  waited  for  the 
opportunity  to  undergo  kidney  trans- 
plant surgery.  Unfortunately,  this  sur- 
gery was  unsuccessful.  He  was  22  years 
old  when  he  died. 

Tyrone's  cheerful  courage  in  the 
face  of  daunting  obstacles  was  a  daily 
inspiration.  He  insisted  on  the  most 
optimistic  outlook  and  remained  deter- 
mined to  overcome  the  odds.  The 
memory  of  Tyrone  Dominguez  always 
will  be  with  us  in  the  best  of  ways.  As 
we  meet  the  trials  of  human  existence. 


we  can  remind  ourselves  that  we  knew 
a  young  man  who  never  flinched  from 
life,  but  rather  charged  ahead  and 
made  every  moment  count. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  the  condo- 
lences of  the  entire  committee  to  his 
parents  and  family. 


RECOGNITION  OF  DANA  K.  SAR- 
GENT, KENTUCKY  SMALL 
BUSINESS  PERSON  OF  THE 
YEAR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Dana  K. 
Sargent  of  Ashland,  KY,  who  has  been 
named  "Kentucky  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year"  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  He  and 
others  from  across  the  Nation  are 
being  honored  in  Washington  as  part 
of  our  observance  of  Small  Business 
Week  beginning  May  7,  1989. 

Mr.  Sargent  and  two  limited  part- 
ners purchased  Daniel's  Home  Bakery, 
Inc.,  when  it  had  nine  employees  and  a 
local  trade  based  on  traditional  prod- 
ucts. Over  the  past  19  years,  he  has 
turned  this  operation  into  a  widely 
known  business  with  90  employees  and 
sales  of  more  than  $3  million  a  year. 
Under  his  direction,  the  bakery  quick- 
ly outgrew  an  800-square-foot  building 
and  currently  is  housed  in  a  renovated 
30,000-square-foot  plant  with  addition- 
al warehouse  space  being  planned. 
Having  started  with  one  station 
wagon,  Mr.  Sargent's  operation  now 
has  two  regular  trucks,  five  tractors, 
and  nine  refrigerated  trailers. 

Dana  Sargent's  innovative  approach 
qualifies  him  as  a  role  model  for  small 
business  operators.  He  has  pioneered 
frozen  dessert  formulas  and  packaging 
techniques  that  now  allow  Daniel's 
Home  Bakery  to  deliver  products  in 
perfect  condition  to  consimiers  as  far 
away  as  Texas  and  Vermont.  He  has 
introduced  a  series  of  fresh  pie  prod- 
ucts for  onsite  assembly  and  sale  from 
deli  shelves.  He  has  developed  a  ma- 
chine to  bag  cake  layers,  has  worked 
with  packaging  companies  to  develop  a 
variety  of  bakery  goods  containers, 
has  undertaken  his  own  packaging  op- 
erations and  has  begun  to  develop 
products  for  the  gourmet  market. 

Mr.  Sargent  has  demonstrated  the 
true  spirit  of  America's  small  business 
entrepreneurs  in  his  ability  to  over- 
come adversity.  When  sugar  prices 
soared  in  1975,  he  reformulated  his 
products  to  use  less  sugar  and  took 
other  effective  steps  to  contain  costs. 
When  a  local  economic  slump  threat- 
ened expansion  plans,  he  broadened 
his  marketing  area,  adjusted  his  plans 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Ash- 
land enterprise  zone  and  began  utiliz- 
ing JTPA  employment  programs  and 
other  incentives  to  encourage  business 
development  in  depressed  areas. 

As  a  civic  and  Industry  leader,  Dana 
Sargent  has  promoted  the  enterprise 


zone,  established  and  taught  vocation- 
al school  food  service  classes  and 
worked  with  high  school  cooperative 
programs.  He  provides  refreshments 
for  activities  of  a  major  senior  citizens' 
residence  in  Ashland  and  takes  part  in 
many  other  constructive  efforts  on 
behalf  of  his  conununity  and  the  food 
industry. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  Small  Busi- 
ness Week  is  that  "Small  Business  is 
America's  Future."  Dana  Sargent  ex- 
emplifies the  19  million  small  business 
operators  who  give  meaning  to  that 
phrase  through  their  innovative  ef- 
forts, perseverance,  and  hard  work, 
day  in  and  day  out  through  this  and 
every  other  year.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  recognize  and  con- 
gratulate Dana  Sargent  and  the  other 
"State  Small  Business  Persons  of  the 
Year"  for  their  distinguished  achieve- 
ments. 


JOHN  HUME  ADDRESSES  THE 
FUTURE  OF  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
remarkable  and  eloquent  address  by 
John  Hume,  leader  of  the  Social 
Democratic  and  Labour  Party  in 
Northern  Ireland,  to  his  party's 
annual  conference  in  Belfast  last  fall. 

Mr.  Hume  is  well  known  to  many  of 
us  in  Congress,  and  his  frequent  visits 
to  this  country  and  to  Capitol  Hill 
have  helped  educate  us  all  about  the 
true  dimensions  of  the  long-festering 
conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
most  realistic  means  to  reach  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  that  conflict. 

In  addressing  his  party's  conference, 
Mr.  Hirnie  restates  the  case  against  vi- 
olence and  repeats  his  call  for  all  sides 
to  come  together  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences around  the  conference  table  and 
create  a  new  relationship  for  the 
future. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  in  Congress 
who  have  worked  with  Mr.  Hume— and 
many  others  who  wish  to  know  more 
about  the  complex  situation  in  North- 
em  Ireland— will  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  his  perceptive  address, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  consent  that  a  profile  on  Mr. 
Hume  which  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  last  week  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  by  John  Hume,  18th  Annual  Con- 
ference OF  THE  Social  Democratic  and 
Labour   Party,   Belfast,   Northern   Ire- 
land, November  25-27,  1988 
In  recent  times  we  have  been  reminded  of 
a  lot  of  anniversaries.   Remembering   the 
past  is  something  of  an  obsession  in  this 
country.  The  future,  discussing  it  or  shaping 
it,  doesn't  quite  seem  to  popular.  Decisions 
might  have  to  be  taken.  Leadership  might 
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have  to  be  given.  Our  attitude  to  the  future 
is  paralysed  by  our  obsession  with  the  past. 
Indeed  I  have  often  thought  that  our  over- 
indulgence in  the  past  is  a  reflection  of  a 
much  deeper  weakness  in  our  psyche  as  a 
people— our  lack  of  self-confidence  to  stand 
on  our  own  feet,  in  our  own  time,  with  the 
ideas  of  our  time  facing  the  problems  of  our 
time.  How  often  do  we  hear  figures  of  the 
past  used  to  Justify  the  actions  of  the 
present? 

Of  course,  it  is  the  voices  of  our  extremes 
who  continually  invoke  the  past  under  the 
guise  not  only  of  being  the  true  inheritors 
of  that  past  but  the  only  inheritors  of  it— 
the  keepers  of  the  holy  grail— thus  endow- 
ing themselves  with  a  sanctity  of  purpose 
which  justifies  any  words,  any  actions  or 
any  deed.  No  matter  how  provocative,  no 
matter  how  horrific. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them 
that  if  their  heroes  of  the  past  had  followed 
their  example,  they  would  hardly  have  fig- 
ured in  the  history  books.  Instead  they  are 
significant  historical  figures  specifically  be- 
cause they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
paralysed  by  the  past  but  were  people  of 
their  time— realising  that  problems  had  to 
be  faced  in  the  context  of  their  time.  Put 
more  candidly,  there  are  not  too  many  shop- 
keepers around  today  who  would  run  a 
comer  shop  as  it  was  run  during  one  of  the 
prominent  periods  of  our  history.  Yet  there 
are  those  in  political  life  who  want  the 
problems  of  this  country  faced  as  if  nothing 
had  changed  since  1690.  nothing  had 
changed  since  1916. 

One  of  the  ironies  is  of  course  that  these 
extremes  are  in  many  ways  mirror  images  of 
one  another.  The  lack  of  self  confidence  ex- 
hibited in  the  arrogance  of  their  rhetoric 
and  actions  being  only  one  of  their  common 
denominators.  We  see  it  in  the  demand,  and 
the  need,  to  hold  all  power  in  one's  own 
hands,  in  the  anxiety  to  have  political  struc- 
tures made  in  the  image  of  one  tradition.  It 
is  evident  in  the  rejection  of  tolerance  and 
the  need  for  domination.  It  is  visible  in  the 
abandonment  of  peaceful  processes  for  vio- 
lent action  and  violent  excess.  It  is  pro- 
claimed by  attitudes  that  seek  victory  and 
not  acconunodation.  It  is  trumpeted  by 
those  who  are  so  sure  of  their  Irishness  that 
they  need  to  remind  us  of  it  constantly. 
Their  eyes  mist  over  with  self-righteous 
emotion  as  they  wave  national  flags  as  their 
cherished  possession.  They  dont  seem  to 
notice  that  the  real  level  of  their  respect  is 
measured  by  them  painting  their  flag  on 
kerbstones  for  everyone  to  trample  upon. 

The  Unionist  people  have  a  long  and 
strong  tradition  in  Ireland.  They  have  a  rich 
Protestant  heritage  and  a  great  pride  in 
their  tradition.  They  have  pride  in  their 
service  to  the  crown,  pride  in  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  States,  pride  in  their 
spirit  of  industry  and  achievement,  in  their 
work  ethic  and  in  their  faith.  Their  special 
mettle  is  believed  by  many  of  them  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  victories  in  battles  long  ago.  bat- 
tles regularly  commemorated. 

Yet  that  pride  is  not  expressed  in  self  con- 
fidence. It  is  expressed  in  an  archaic  supre- 
macism  and  in  a  desperate  fear  that  they 
cannot  survive  in  accommodation  with 
other  traditions.  They  must  live  apart. 
Living  apart  may  have  been  tolerable, 
Indeed  it  may  have  been  very  accepUble  as 
long  as  their  hold  on  power  was  under- 
pinned by  successive  British  Governments. 
That  is  no  longer  so. 

The  fundamental  change  that  has  taken 
place  as  a  result  of  the  Anglo- Irish  Agree- 
ment is  a  change  that  is  deeply  and  fully 


understood  by  every  Unionist.  It  Is  that 
their  exclusive  hold  on  power  has  gone  and 
it  is  not  coming  back.  Their  veto  on  British 
policy  which  they  have  always  had,  and 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  problem 
here,  has  gone  and  is  not  coming  back. 
Their  loss  is  uncomfortable  for  their  lead- 
ers, for  while  they  held  that  privileged  posi- 
tion, they  never  had  to  be  politicians  or  ex- 
ercise the  art  of  politics,  which  is  the  art  of 
representing  one's  own  view  while  accommo- 
dating others  with  fairness. 

For  traditional  Unionism  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, other  points  of  view  have  never  actual- 
ly existed.  To  this  day.  as  they  trumpet 
about  the  proposals  that  they  have  placed 
before  the  British  Government  about  the 
future  of  Northern  Ireland— the  future  of 
us  all— the  insult  doesn't  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  them.  Not  only  have  they  not  pre- 
sented these  proposals  to  those  of  us  who 
represent  other  views— views  which  must  be 
accommodated  If  we  are  to  have  a  future— 
they  haven't  even  published  them  for  the 
information  of  their  own  followers.  They 
are  still  oligarchs.  The  faithful  will  line  up 
when  the  drums  beat.  The  other  points  of 
view,  to  which  lip  service  is  publicly  paid, 
don't  really  count. 

Their  loss  is  painful  and  difficult  for 
them,  but  it  is  very  healthy  indeed,  not  only 
for  themselves  but  for  the  whole  communi- 
ty. Mrs  Thatcher  has  done  for  Unionists 
what  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  John- 
son did  for  the  whites  of  Alabama  in  the 
60's.  She  has  done  something  that  in  their 
deepest  hearts  they  knew  needed  to  be  done 
but  couldn't  ever  do  for  themselves.  She  has 
stripped  them  of  ascendancy  and  privilege 
and  in  so  doing  has  done  a  service  to  us  ail- 
by  placing  us  in  a  politically  equal  footing. 

What  Unionists  should  understand,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  boot  is  not  on  the  other 
foot.  Our  experience  has  taught  us  too 
much  for  that.  In  addition,  contrary  to  the 
oft-expressed  line  of  our  political  oppo- 
nents, the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  has  con- 
ferred no  special  benefits  on  the  SDLP.  In- 
stead, it  is  addressing  the  problem,  a  prob- 
lem which  its  authors  recognise  will  be  re- 
solved only  in  time  and  by  a  steady  building 
process.  Coercion  or  conquest  is  not  part  of 
either  our  intent  or  our  policy. 

The  challenge  to  all  of  us  is  the  same  and 
the  challenge  is  one  that  has  never  really 
been  faced  up  to  in  this  island  in  all  its  as- 
pects and  implications.  When  groups  of 
people  who  differ  share  a  piece  of  earth, 
they  sit  down  and  sort  out  their  relation- 
ships; they  accommodate  their  difference  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction.  That  Is  what  hap- 
pens in  every  stable  and  peaceful  democracy 
in  the  world.  When  it  doesn't  happen,  there 
is  no  stability,  there  is  no  peace.  There  Is 
conflict. 

We  either  take  up  that  challenge  now,  sit 
down  with  representatives  of  the  rest  of  this 
island.  In  the  self-confidence  that  we  can 
not  only  represent  but  achieve  the  protec- 
tion of  our  various  traditions,  or  we  do  not; 
and  Instead  we  pass  on  this  outdated  and 
costly  quarrel  to  the  next  generation.  If  we 
do,  it  may  well  take  us  a  long  time.  That 
should  not  hinder  us.  The  willingness  to 
search  for  accommodation,  and  to  stay  with 
the  search  In  spite  of  difficulty,  must  be  su- 
preme. We  have  a  lot  to  conquer.  We  have 
to  overcome  the  legacy  of  the  deepest  mis- 
trust, the  sequence  of  hurts  and  injustices 
piled  high  upon  one  another  of  which  each 
section  of  our  people  has  Its  own  valid  tale 
to  tell.  But  we  should  realise  that  those 
hurts,  those  injustices,  indeed  our  whole 
present  situation,  are  the  symptoms  and  the 


product  of  the  attitudes  that  have  built  our 
present  intolerable  society  and  that  have 
failed  to  address  a  simple  yet  fundamental 
question,  how  do  we  share  this  island  piece 
of  earth  together.  In  a  manner  that  gives  su- 
premacy to  none?  Should  we  address  that 
question  today,  we  will  transform  the  at- 
mosphere throughout  this  Island  and  the 
good  will  towards  us  across  the  world,  where 
our  wandering  people  have  left  such  a  mark, 
will  be  overwhelming. 

There  are  also  those  who  are  mirror 
Images  of  traditional  unionism.  They  too  be- 
lieve in  "themselves  alone"  as  the  only 
answer  to  the  problem  of  a  deeply  divided 
society,  without  the  slightest  reference, 
apart  from  the  verbal  ritual  genuflections 
and  lip  service,  to  the  existence  of  anyone 
else.  Self-determination  of  the  Irish  people 
is  their  objective,  they  say.  The  Irish  people 
are  defined  by  them.  If  we  judge  by  their  ac- 
tions and  their  contempt  for  their  views  and 
opinions  of  other  Irish  people,  as  them- 
selves alone.  They  are  more  Irish  than  the 
rest  of  us,  they  believe.  They  are  the  pure 
master  race  of  Irish.  They  are  the  keepers 
of  the  holy  grail  of  the  nation.  That  deep 
seated  attitude,  married  to  their  method, 
has  all  the  hallmarks  of  undiluted  fascism. 
They  have  also  the  other  hallmark  of  the 
fascist— the  scapegoat— the  Brits  are  to 
blame  for  everything,  even  their  own  atroc- 
ities! They  know  better  than  the  rest  of  us. 
They  know  so  much  better  that  they  take 
unto  themselves  the  right,  without  consul- 
tation with  anyone,  to  dispense  death  and 
destruction,  by  destroying  Ireland's  people, 
they  destroy  Ireland. 

I  had  discussions  with  them  recently.  The 
talks  were  designed  to  explore  whether  they 
were  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  join 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  this  island  In  the 
lengthy  and  difficult  search  for  peace  based 
on  real  self-determination.  I  put  some  ques- 
tions to  them  about  the  price  of  their  means 
and  method,  about  the  consequence  of  vic- 
tory for  their  viewpoint,  about  peaceful  al- 
ternatives which  already  exist.  They  replied 
with  sheaves  of  paper  reiterating  well-worn 
declarations  about  nationhood  and  the 
rights  of  the  Irish  people  to  self  determina- 
tion, while  Ignoring  the  single  most  self-evi- 
dent fact  that  strikes  very  human  being  in 
the  world  as  they  look  in  at  Ireland— the 
Irish  people  are  divided  on  that  very  ques- 
tion, the  question  of  how  to  exercise  self-de- 
termination. Agreement  on  its  exercise  will 
never  be  brought  about  by  force  and  vio- 
lence but  only  by  dialogue,  and  all  the  signs 
are  that  such  dialogue  will  be  neither  easy 
nor  brief. 

For  people  who  proclaim  their  Irishness 
and  their  pride  in  Ireland  so  loudly  and  so 
forcefully,  they  are  remarkably  lacking  In 
either  the  self-confidence  or  moral  guts  to 
sit  round  and  talk  with  their  fellow  Irish- 
men and  presuade  them  that  their  vision  of 
Ireland  is  a  better  one.  Their  decision  in 
particular  to  use  gurjs  and  bombs  to  "per- 
suade" their  Protestant  fellow  Irishmen  Is 
not  only  an  extreme  example  of  lack  of 
faith  In  their  own  beliefs  or  in  the  credibil- 
ity of  them,  it  is  an  attitude  of  extreme 
moral  cowardice  and  a  deeply  partitionist 
attitude.  For  Its  real  effect  is  to  deepen  the 
essential  divisions  among  the  Irish  people. 

And  it  isn't  just  the  Unionist  people  who 
are  their  victims.  Leaders  of  Sinn  Fein  have 
been  saying  recently  that  the  Nationalist 
nightmare  has  not  ended.  They  are  dead 
right  because  they  and  their  military  wing 
are  the  major  part  of  that  nightmare.  There 
is  not  a  single  Injustice  In  Northern  Ireland 
today  that  justifies  the  taking  of  a  single 
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human  life.  What  is  more,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  major  injustices  suffered  not  only  by 
the  nationalist  community  but  by  the  whole 
community  are  the  direct  consequences  of 
the  IRA  campaign.  If  I  were  to  lead  a  civil 
rights  campaign  in  Northern  Ireland  today, 
the  major  target  of  that  campaign  would  be 
the  IRA.  It  is  they  who  carry  out  the  great- 
est infringements  of  human  and  civil  rights, 
whether  it  is  their  murders,  their  executions 
without  trial,  their  kneecappings  and  pun- 
ishment shootings,  their  bombings  of  jobs 
and  people.  The  most  fundamental  human 
right  is  the  right  to  life.  Who  in  Northern 
Ireland  takes  the  most  human  lives,  in  a  sit- 
uation where  there  is  not  one  single  injus- 
tice that  justifies  the  taking  of  human  life? 
Let  the  record  speak.  Up  till  last  Saturday 
2,705  people  have  died  in  the  twenty-year 
period  of  the  current  troubles.  31%  of  these 
were  members  of  the  security  forces.  14% 
were  members  of  paramilitary  organisa- 
tions. 55%  were  ordinary  civilian  men  and 
women  from  both  sections  of  our  communi- 
ty. 69%  of  whom  were  from  the  Catholic 
community  and  31%  from  the  Protestant 
community.  And  who  killed  all  those 
people? 

The  statistics  are  devastating.  44%  were 
killed  by  the  Provisional  IRA  and  18%  by 
their  fellow  travelling  "republican"  parami- 
litaries. 27%  were  killed  by  Loyalists.  10% 
were  killed  by  the  British  Army.  2%  were 
killed  by  the  RUC  and  0.28%  by  the  UDR. 
In  short,  people  describing  themselves  as 
Irish  republicans  have  killed  6  times  as 
many  human  beings  as  the  British  army,  30 
times  as  many  as  the  RUC  and  250  times  as 
many  as  the  UDR. 

And  wait!  One  of  their  main  claims  is  that 
they  are  the  defenders  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity. Of  the  1,194  members  of  the  Catho- 
lic community  who  died,  46%  were  killed  by 
Loyalist  paramilitaries,  37%  by  people  de- 
scribing themselves  as  republicans  and  17% 
by  the  security  forces.  And  in  the  last  ten 
years  since  1  January  1978.  of  the  305  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  community  who  have 
lost  their  lives,  112  (37%)  have  been  killed 
by  people  describing  themselves  as  republi- 
cans, 105  (34%)  by  loyalists  and  88  (29%)  by 
the  security  forces. 

In  the  last  20  years,  republicans  have 
killed  more  than  twice  as  many  Catholics  as 
the  security  forces  and  in  the  last  ten  years 
have  killed  more  than  the  Loyalists!  Some 
defenders.  And  I  haven't  even  mentioned 
their  "mistakes".  Was  it  O'Casey  who  said 
"The  gunmen  are  not  dying  for  the  people, 
the  people  are  dying  for  the  gunmen?" 

In  addition,  all  the  major  grievances  today 
within  the  nationalist  community  are  direct 
consequences  of  the  IRA  campaign  and  if 
that  campaign  were  to  cease  so  would  those 
grievances.  The  presence  of  troops  on  our 
streets,  harassment  and  searching  of  young 
people,  widespread  house  searches,  prisons 
full  of  young  people,  lengthening  dole 
queues  leading  to  the  emigration  of  many  of 
our  young  people,  check  points,  emergency 
legislation.  .  .  . 

Even  Joe  Soap  has  the  intelligence  to 
know  that  if  the  IRA  campaign  were  to 
cease,  then  the  troops  would  be  very  soon 
off  our  streets.  If  they  were,  they  would  nei- 
ther be  harassing  young  people  nor  search- 
ing houses.  Check  points  would  disappear, 
emergency  legislation  would  be  unnecessary. 
We  could  begin  a  major  movement  to  empty 
our  prisons,  particularly  of  all  those  young 
people  who  were  sucked  into  the  terrible 
sectarian  conflicts  of  the  '70's.  And  of 
course  we  could  begin  the  serious  job  of  at- 
tracting inward  investment  aided  by  the 
enormous  good  will  that  peace  would  bring. 


The  price  of  their  method  and  its  costs  to 
their  own  people  was  one  of  the  three  basic 
questions  that  I  put  to  Sinn  Fein.  They  did 
not  reply  except  to  blame  the  Brits.  The 
British  presence  is  responsible  for  every- 
thing. An  amazing  statement  which  absolves 
them  from  all  responsibility  for  their  own 
actions.  Why  not  therefore  plant  a  nuclear 
bomb  and  blow  the  whole  place  to  bits  and 
blame  it  on  the  Brits.  That  is  their  logic. 

The  strange  irony  of  course  is.  as  they  de- 
liberately refuse  to  recognise,  the  British 
position  on  Northern  Ireland  has  shifted.  As 
I  have  said  before,  if  the  British  and  Argen- 
tine Governments  were  to  announce  tomor- 
row that  they  had  signed  an  internationally 
binding  agreement,  setting  up  a  permanent 
Anglo-Argentine  Conference  with  a  perma- 
nent secretariat  in  Port  Stanley  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  Falklands/Malvinas. 
would  the  whole  world  not  regard  it  as  a  sig- 
nificant shift?  That  is  what  has  happened 
here.  The  whole  world  recognised  that.  The 
Unionists  recognised  that.  In  practice  this 
shift  has  meant  the  removal  of  Unionist 
veto  on  British  policy,  the  removal  of  their 
exclusive  hold  on  power.  Ah  but.  say  the 
Provos,  the  British  are  here  defending  their 
economic  and  strategic  interests  and  are 
keeping  the  people  of  Ireland  apart  in  order 
to  do  so.  Hence  our  armed  struggle  is  justi- 
fied. 

The  British  have  no  economic  interest  In 
Northern  Ireland  any  more.  It  costs  them 
1  '/i  billion  pounds  per  year.  British  business 
can  now  locate  anywhere  in  the  European 
Community  without  having  to  rule  the  par- 
ticular territory.  In  a  nuclear  age,  what  pos- 
sible strategic  or  military  advantage  is  there 
for  Britain  to  have  bases  in  Ireland?  They 
had  been  closing  them  down  steadily  until 
the  troubles  began. 

Politically,  in  spite  of  the  views  of  individ- 
ual members  of  their  party  or  their  Govern- 
ment, the  official  Government  position, 
internationally  binding  on  them,  is  that  if 
the  Irish  people  want  unity  and  independ- 
ence, then  if  those  who  want  it  persuade, 
not  all,  but  some  of  those  who  don't,  thus 
creating  a  majority  in  Northern  Ireland, 
then  they  can  have  it.  What  sort  of  Irish- 
man or  republican  is  it  who  will  not  take  up 
that  challenge,  but  instead  believes  that 
guns  and  bombs  and  deaths  of  Irish  people 
are  necessary  instruments  of  persuasion?  ru 
tell  you  what  sort  of  Irishman  he  is,  he  is 
not  a  republican  at  all,  he  is  a  moral  coward 
because  he  refuses  to  face  the  long  hard 
slog  of  breaking  down  the  barriers  between 
the  Irish  people. 

What  sort  of  Irish  republican  is  it  who  can 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  methods  he  is  using 
are  bringing  more  suffering  on  his  own 
people?  Would  any  genuine  Irish  republi- 
can, given  the  starkness  of  the  statistics  I 
have  outlined,  not  reconsider  his  whole  ap- 
proach and  his  mearis  and  method  in  par- 
ticular? The  truth  is  of  course  that  their 
method  has  become  more  sacred  than  their 
cause.  In  their  minds  it  is  blood  that  is  the 
essential  qualification  for  a  patriot,  not 
sweat.  Concepts  are  more  important  than 
people.  Pieces  of  earth  are  more  important 
than  people. 

The  glib  tongue  of  Danny  Morrison  told 
us  about  the  armalite  and  the  ballot  box. 
The  same  glib  tongue  also  let  slip  that  their 
objective  was  not  Irish  freedom  but  "power 
in  Ireland"  with  the  different  instnmients 
in  each  hand.  Earlier,  in  the  70's,  the  same 
tongues  told  the  people  to  bum  their  ballot 
papers  because  those  who  stood  for  election 
to  councils  created  by  the  British  were  col- 
laborators. We  don't  hear  that  now.  The 


same  glib  tongue  told  us  that  1975  was  the 
year  of  victory.  Now  13  years  and  a  lot  of 
graves  later,  we  are  told  that  In  the  20th 
year  of  the  troops  on  our  streets,  the  British 
will  is  weakening.  The  victims  of  all  of  that, 
including  the  young  people  who  emotionally 
believe  them,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  des- 
perate sectarianism  of  the  70's,  have  paid 
with  their  lives  or  their  liberty.  Many  of 
them  now  fill  our  jails. 

My  challenge  to  any  of  those  people  In 
Ireland.  North  and  South,  today  who  regard 
themselves  as  republicans  is  to  accept  the 
straightforward  offer  made  to  them  in  our 
talks.  Lay  down  your  arms  once  and  for  all. 
Join  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Ireland  In  the 
search  for  ways  and  means  of  breaking 
down  the  barriers  with  our  Protestant 
fellow  citizens,  in  persuading  them  to  join 
us  In  building  a  new  Ireland  that  reflects 
our  diversity  and  respects  all  our  traditions, 
and  in  persuading  the  British  govemment 
to  commit  all  its  resources  to  the  same  end. 
If  they  were  to  do  so,  then  the  atmosphere 
in  this  whole  island  and  In  the  North  in  par- 
ticular would  be  transformed  and  the  night- 
mare of  all  our  people  would  be  truly  at  an 
end. 

Meanwhile  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  re- 
mains the  target  of  both  Unionist  and 
Provo.  I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  when  I 
read  some  of  the  critics,  some  of  whom 
should  know  better.  I  find  that  they  don't 
seem  to  have  much  understanding  of  what 
the  Agreement  actually  Is  or  else  they 
simply  haven't  read  it.  The  Treaty  of  Rome 
set  up  the  Ehiropean  Council  of  Ministers  to 
deal  with  the  questions  referred  to  it  under 
the  Treaty.  It  set  up  a  secretariat  called  a 
Commislon  drawn  from  all  countries  repre- 
sented In  the  Council  to  service  the  Council. 
The  Council  meets  regularly.  It  has  regular 
and  open  disagreements.  Ministers  some- 
times even  walk  out.  But  nobody  says  that 
the  Treaty  of  Rome  should  be  scrapped  or  is 
a  failure.  Difficulties  or  failure  to  reach 
agreement  is  usually  the  responsibility  of 
one  or  other  of  the  Governments,  not  of  the 
Treaty  Itself.  Yet  In  spite  of  numerous  diffi- 
culties, they  plod  steadily  on  towards  their 
goals  and  now  over  40  years  after  the 
Second  World  War  who  would  have  dreamt 
when  the  Treaty  was  signed  that  such 
progress  could  have  been  made? 

The  Anglo-Irish  Conference  and  secretar- 
iat are  modelled  on  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  Commission.  We  have  witnessed  the 
same  sort  of  hiccups,  and  the  same  slow 
progress.  But.  as  with  Europe,  the  faults  lie 
not  with  the  Agreement  or  its  intentions 
but  with  one  or  other  of  the  Governments 
who  operate  it.  We  should  also  remember 
that  one  of  its  strengths  is  that  Govern- 
ments change  and  some  will  be  more  active 
than  others,  yet  each  can  make  its  own  dis- 
tinctive contributions  to  the  building  proc- 
ess. 

These  are  not  views  that  are  home  of 
three  years  experience  of  the  Agreement  in 
operation.  These  are  views  In  keeping  with 
the  strategy  that  this  party  has  followed 
and  Is  following  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  At  this  conference  three  years  ago,  six 
days  before  the  Agreement  was  signed,  I 
told  this  Conference  and  had  repeated  It 
often  since  that  we  supported  the  British- 
Irish  talks  then  taking  place  because  the 
British-Irish  framework  Is  the  framework  of 
the  problem  embracing  all  the  relationships 
involved.  I  made  it  clear  in  that  speech  that 
we  did  not  "expect  a  final  settlement  or  an 
immediate  solution"  from  those  talks  and 
that  our  yardstick  for  measuring  their  out- 
come would  simply  be  whether  the  propos- 
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als  in  any  agreement  that  might  emerge 
would  help  us  to  make  progress.  Contrary  to 
suggestions  that  we  hyped  the  Agreement.  I 
specifically  cautioned  then: 

••.  .  .  as  we  leam  from  the  experience  of 
Sunningdale.  even  if  there  is  an  agreement, 
agreements  of  themselves  don't  make 
progress.  There  will  be  the  question  of  its 
implementation.  So  no  matter  what  the  way 
ahead,  agreement  or  no  agreement,  the 
SDLP  will  still  face  major  challenges  and 
major  risks.  There  is  no  road  towards  peace 
and  stability  that  does  not  contain  risks. 
The  challenge  is  not  easy  but  the  choice  is. 
There  is  no  other  way." 

And  there  is  no  other  better  peaceful  way 
than  the  two  Governments  with  all  their  re- 
sources working  as  closely  as  possible  to- 
gether. When  the  agreement  was  signed  we 
issued  the  following  statement: 

"We  are  not  under  any  illusions  about  the 
difficulties  that  will  face  us  and  will  face 
both  Governments.  We  do  not  l)elieve  that  a 
final  settlement  of  the  Irish  problem  has 
been  reached.  We  do  l)elieve  that  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  created  by  the  agreement  in 
the  setting  up  of  a  permanent  Anglo-Irish 
institution  to  make  progress  towards  our 
goals  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  A  great 
deal  will  depend  on  the  implementation  of 
the  Agreement  and  on  the  policies,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  justice,  that  emerge 
from  the  new  Joint  institution.  The  SDLP 
will  monitor  that  implementation  very  care- 
fully. In  the  meantime  we  will  give  the  new 
institution  our  full  co-operation  and  ask  ev- 
eryone else  to  do  likewise.  It  is  an  opportu- 
nity that  can  be  developed  if  it  is  taken  up 
with  good  will  on  all  sides." 

In  both  these  statements  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  we  foresaw,  saw  and  see  the 
Agreement  through  its  instrument,  the  Con- 
ference, as  a  means  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  on  a  regular  basis  and  not  as  a  solu- 
tion. We  also  foresaw  that  the  major  area  of 
difficulty  would  be  the  administration  of 
Justice.  The  past  year  has  underlined  that. 
in  a  very  significant  way.  with  a  series  of 
events  that  demonstrate  starkly  the  deep 
gulf  that  exists  on  this  question— The  Stalk- 
er-Sampson Affair.  Private  Thaint.  The 
McAnespie  killing.  Gilbraltar  and  its  conse- 
quences in  Milltown  and  the  Andersonstown 
Road,  the  so-called  broadcasting  ban.  the  re- 
strictions in  the  right  to  silence,  the  Craiga- 
von  inquests.  All  of  these  events  tend  to  in- 
crease tension  in  the  community,  particular- 
ly when  accompanied  by  the  terrible  IRA 
atrocities  of  the  past  12  months. 

The  main  burden  for  dealing  with  these 
issues  against  the  background  of  those  ten- 
sions has  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  our 
party's  spokesman  of  Justice  and  Deputy 
Leader  Seamus  Mallon.  In  spite  of  the 
breadth  of  those  shoulders  it  has  been  no 
mean  burden.  To  go  up  front  for  this  party 
on  any  one  of  those  issues  is  difficult 
enough,  but  on  that  whole  dreadful  series  of 
events  it  is  something  else.  They  are  contro- 
versial issues,  they  are  emotive  issues  and  in 
the  present  atmosphere  of  this  society  can 
be  very  divisive  issues.  When  Seamus  spoke 
on  each  and  every  one  of  those  issues,  let 
there  be  no  doubt  that  he  spoke  for  his 
entire  party  and  he  spoke  with  the  strength 
and  consistency  that  this  party  has  always 
brought  to  issues  of  justice  and  order. 

It  has  always  t>een  our  view  that  the  bed- 
rock of  peace  and  order,  the  bedrock  of  jus- 
tice in  every  society,  is  consensus  among  the 
population  on  how  it  is  governed.  When 
that  consensus  exists,  then  justice  and  order 
follow  naturally— they  are  our  police  and 
our  courts.  However,  when  a  society  is  divid- 


ed, as  ours  is.  on  the  fundamental  question 
of  how  we  are  governed,  then  questions  of 
policing  and  courts  become  very  divisive 
issues  indeed. 

The  best  that  any  political  party  can  do  in 
those  circumstances,  and  it  is  the  best,  is 
what  this  party  through  its  spokesmen  has 
consistently  done.  That  is  to  offer  full  and 
unqualified  support  to  the  police  force  in 
seeking  out  anyone  who  commits  a  crime. 
All  we  ask  is  that  it  be  done  impartially 
within  the  rule  of  law.  Given  our  experi- 
ence, that  is  hardly  an  unreasonble  qualifi- 
cation. 

The  only  final  answer  to  those  problems  is 
therefore  democratic  consensus  and  agree- 
ment on  how  we  live  together  and  govern 
ourselves  leading  to  total  unity  t>ehind  the 
institutions  of  the  agreed  order. 

We  have  welcomed  the  many  advances 
that  the  agreement  has  made  in  dealing 
with  the  symptoms  of  our  deep-seated  prob- 
lem and  we  have  listed  them  many  times. 
We  have  also  criticised  not  only  the  failures 
to  advance  but  steps  in  the  wrong  direction 
such  as  the  presently  emerging  package  of 
so-called  tough  action.  But  through  all  this 
we  keep  our  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the  main 
purpose  of  the  agreement,  which  is  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  dealing  with  the  underly- 
ing deep-seated  problem  or  disease  which 
gives  rise  to  all  these  symptoms. 

It  is  in  this  area,  the  area  of  creating 
movement  in  the  underling  problem,  that 
we  believe  the  Agreement  has  its  greatest 
signficance  and  has  created  real  opportuni- 
ties for  everyone  who  wants  a  real  solution. 
It  has  removed  the  unjust  Unionist  veto  on 
British  policy,  it  has  removed  their  exclu- 
sive hold  on  power,  and  this  time  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  unlike  many  of  its  prede- 
cessors, has  not  succumbed  to  blackmail. 

In  so  standing  firm,  it  is  cutting  through 
the  vicious  circle  that  has  paralysed  all  po- 
litical development  in  this  country.  In  the 
past,  as  in  1974.  when  British  Governments 
backed  down  before  the  threats,  they  con- 
firmed the  leadership  of  Unionism  in  the 
hands  of  the  no-surrender,  no-compromise 
brigade  and  reinforced  the  basic  appeal  of 
the  IRA  that  the  only  thing  the  British  un- 
derstand is  force. 

This  time  that  is  not  happening,  and 
there  is  a  new  and  fluid  political  scenario 
that  opens  up  major  opportunities  for  those 
who  want  solutions.  I  keep  saying  "Those 
who  want  solutions"  because  we  still  have 
too  many  who  simply  want  victory  for  their 
point  of  view.  When  will  they  learn  that 
they  are  not  the  people?  Like  ourselves  they 
represent  only  a  section  of  the  people  and 
all  sections  have  to  be  involved  and  accom- 
modated in  any  solutions. 

The  next  stage  for  those  interested  in  an- 
swers is  obvious.  It  has  to  be  dialogue  and 
discussion  which  address  the  problem  of  our 
unsettled  relationships.  It  may  take  time  to 
bring  it  about,  but  since  it  is  the  essential 
next  step,  we  must  keep  our  eyes  firmly 
fixed  on  it  and  use  all  resources  to  bring  it 
atwut.  Let  us  also  keep  repeating  that  the 
objective  of  such  dialogue  is  not  either  coer- 
cion or  conquest,  it  is  simply  agreement  on 
how  we  share  this  island  piece  of  earth. 

Let  us  therefore  call  once  again  for  a  con- 
ference table.  Let  the  main  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  that  conference  table  be  clear- 
how  we  share  this  island  to  our  mutual  sat- 
isfaction. Let  us  also  agree  in  advance  that 
agreement  reached  on  this  fundamental 
question  would  be  an  agreement  that  would 
transcend  in  importance  any  previous  agree- 
ment ever  made,  because  it  would  address 
and   settle   a   relationship   that    has   never 


been  addressed  and  that  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  our  quarrel— the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Unionist  people  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  of  this  island.  And  before  we  ap- 
proach the  conference  table  or  agree  to  its 
agenda,  let  us  meet  to  talk  at>out  the  mecha- 
nisms whereby  any  such  agreement  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  people,  both  North  and 
South,  so  that  there  will  be  absolute  reas- 
surance before  we  begin  that  sell-outs  are 
impossible  and  that  all  traditions  will  have 
to  be  respected. 

Does  anyone  doubt  that  such  a  conference 
table,  even  though  it  might  be  in  existence 
for  a  very  long  time,  would  transform  the 
atmosphere  throughout  this  island  and  re- 
lease enormous  energy  and  goodwill  which 
would  in  itself  make  possible  things  which 
now  seem  impossible?  And  would  not  an 
agreement  endorsed  by  the  people  of  the 
North  and  the  people  of  the  South  be  a  true 
expression  of  self  determination  that  would 
bring  us  lasting  peace? 

The  door  to  such  a  table  should  be  open 
to  every  party  with  an  elected  mandate.  In 
practice  that  means  that  every  party  sits 
down  on  the  same  terms,  bringing  nothing 
to  the  table  but  their  own  beliefs  and 
powers  of  persuasion.  There  should  be  no 
place  at  this  table  for  any  party  if  it  is 
either  using  force  or  reserving  the  right  to 
use  toTce  if  they  do  not  get  their  way. 

While  we  engage  in  all  of  this,  1992  looms. 
The  completion  of  the  Single  Market  with 
freedom  of  movement  for  people,  goods  and 
services,  leading  to  the  abolition  of  all  com- 
mercial frontiers  and  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mercial United  States  of  Europe  with  a 
market  of  320  million  people  will  have  a 
much  greater  impact  on  the  daily  lives  of 
the  people  of  this  island.  North  and  South, 
than  any  of  the  other  matters  that  we 
spend  most  of  our  time  discussing  in  this  so- 
ciety. Yet  this  party  is  one  of  the  very  few 
Ixxlies  to  take  it  seriously  and  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  make  all  our  people 
aware  of  its  implications  and  of  the  need  to 
prepare.  But  I  don't  intend  to  dwell  on  it  at 
any  great  length  today  since  we  have  devot- 
ed special  conferences  and  special  publica- 
tions to  it.  I  wish  simply  to  draw  lessons 
from  it  about  our  own  basic  problems. 

Forty-three  years  ago.  the  Second  World 
War  ended.  Europe  was  devastated,  its 
major  cities  in  chaos,  millions  of  its  citizens 
lay  dead.  The  bitterness  between  ancient 
foes,  particularly  Prance  and  Germany,  was 
deeper  than  ever.  Looking  across  that  bleak 
landscape,  if  someone  had  stood  forth  and 
forecast  the  Europe  of  the  I980's,  he  would 
have  been  descrit>ed  at  worst  as  a  fool  and 
at  best  as  a  dreamer.  Yet  it  happened  be- 
cause leaders  stepped  forth  and  had  the 
vision  and  the  faith  to  suggest  new  ways. 
They  recognised  that  the  peoples  of  West- 
em  Europe,  with  their  deep  differences  and 
distinctiveness  and  with  their  fear  for  their 
survival  alongside  competing  cultures  and 
peoples,  had  chosen  the  wrong  path  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  their  differences.  They 
had  pursued  confrontation,  which,  led  them 
into  many  bloody  conflicts  with  those  whom 
they  distrusted.  The  results  had  l)een  devas- 
tating for  Europe  as  a  whole. 

After  1945.  led  by  men  of  vision,  they  tried 
a  new  way.  They  sat  down  with  former  foes 
to  hammer  out  agreed  institutions  which 
settled  relationships  and  preserved  differ- 
ences. No  one  would  have  believed  in  1945 
that  by  1992  they  would  be  moving  towards 
a  United  States  of  Europe,  and  yet  the  Ger- 
mans are  still  German  and  the  French  are 
still  French.  One  t'hing  is  certain.  They 
would  never  have  achieved  it  had  they  con- 
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tinued to  dwell  on  the  past  and  call  up  the 
ghosts  of  the  past.  That  approach  would 
have  led,  as  it  always  did  and  as  it  does  here, 
to  conflict  in  every  generation.  Can  we  here 
not  learn  the  same  lesson?  Can  we  not  sit 
down  with  former  foes,  with  those  whom  we 
distrust,  and  hammer  out  institutions  which 
will  settle  our  relationships  and  preserve 
our  differences? 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  we  invest  in  the 
future  for  a  change?  For  we  haven't  fin- 
ished with  our  anniversaries.  Very  substan- 
tial ghosts  of  the  past  loom  in  the  300th  an- 
niversaries of  1689  and  1690-the  Siege  of 
Derry  and  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  addi- 
tion to  our  own  local  quarrel,  those  dates 
were  symbolic  of  a  wider  and  deeper  Euro- 
pean quarrel.  That  quarrel  has  long  been 
laid  to  rest  in  Europe.  So  have  subsequent 
and  more  bitter  ones. 

The  question  we  face  is,  will  these  anni- 
versaries reinforce  our  spirit  of  confronta- 
tion or  will  we  truly  commemorate  them  as 
quarrels  of  the  past  by  finally  laying  to  rest 
our  ancient  quarrel? 

This  party  is  ready  to  play  its  part  in  that 
process,  however  long  drawnout.  Let  us  all 
have  the  self  confidence  and  real  belief  in 
our  own  traditions  to  sit  down  and  begin 
that  process. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 

27.  19891 
iRELANBs  "Statesman  of  the  Troubles'  — 
John    Hume   Redefines    Northern   Con- 
flict AND  Sets  Forth  Possible  Solutions 

(By  T.  Patrick  Hill) 
John  Hume  has  an  unshaken  belief  in  the 
power  of  reasonableness. 

To  him,  the  resolution  of  conflict  in 
Northern  Ireland  will  come  only  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  religious  diversity— and  trustful 
negotiations  over  how  to  'share  the  island." 
As  a  founder  of  the  Social  Democratic  and 
Labour  Party,  Mr.  Hume  projects  a  distinct 
moral  vision  unusual  in  a  country  torn  by 
sectarian  prejudice.  Yet  his  view  is  one  that 
has  earned  him  grudging  recognition  from 
unionists,  who  favor  the  continued  constitu- 
tional link  with  Britain,  as  well  as  respect 
from  nationalists,  who  want  some  form  of 
Irish  unity. 

Hume  recalls  that  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution was  fashioned  In  good  measure  by 
Irish  Presbyterians.  They  had  been  driven 
out  of  Ireland  by  religious  bigotry  and  did 
not  want  that  to  happen  again.  So  they 
helped  draft  a  Constitution,  the  essence  of 
which  is  the  acceptance  of  diversity.  "And 
that's  my  basic  philosophy, "  Hume  insisted. 
"The  essence  of  unity  is  the  acceptance  of 
diversity."  he  said  in  a  recent  interview  in 
London. 

It  is  also  the  fundamental  insight  tragical- 
ly misBing  in  Northern  Ireland,  Hume  be- 
lieves, and  one  that  cannot  be  given  by  out- 
siders, including  the  British.  The  Irish  must 
learn  it  for  themselves,  he  said. 

The  difference  between  Hume  and  other 
political  leaders  in  the  North  is  most  evi- 
dent in  their  definitions  of  the  central  prob- 
lem. Ken  Maginnis,  a  unionist  member  of 
Parliament,  believes  the  overriding  issue  is 
violence,  which  needs  to  be  addressed  by 
military  measures  and  selective  internment. 
But  Hume,  appalled  as  he  is  by  the  North's 
incessant  bloodshed,  sees  the  violence  as  a 
symptom  of  a  deeper  friction. 

•Its  a  problem  of  a  conflict  of  relation- 
ships which  hasn't  been  resolved, "  he  ex- 
plained, referring  to  relations  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  and  relations  between  Britain 
and  Ireland.  'But  the  central  relationship  is 


between  Protestants  and  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
because  that's  the  one  that  has  never  been 
faced  up  to." 

Hume  prefers  to  speak  of  his  political 
roots  as  his  personal  roots.  He  was  bom  in 
Derry  in  1937.  The  oldest  of  seven  children, 
he  cannot  forget  that  his  father,  a  Catholic, 
was  unemployed  for  20  years  and  had  to 
struggle  even  to  provide  a  two-bedroom 
house.  At  that  time.  Derry  was  a  gerryman- 
dered town  where,  despite  a  Catholic  major- 
ity, unionists  (Protestants)  controlled  jobs 
and  housing. 

But  by  his  own  reckoning,  Hume  was  for- 
tunate. The  year  he  turned  11  was  the  first 
year  of  a  state-mandated  IQ  test.  Any  child 
that  passed  this  examination  was  entitled  to 
free  education  in  preparation  for  university 
entrance.  It  was  the  break  Hume  needed  to 
avoid  repeating  his  father's  experience. 

"I  was  able  to  pass  that  exam,  and  went 
on  from  there  right  through  university,"  he 
said.  This  led  to  his  major  role  In  shaping 
the  history  of  modem  Ireland  as  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament  at  Westminster 
and  the  European  Parliament  in  Stras- 
bourg—and to  becoming  what  Barry  White, 
Hume's  biographer,  calls  a  "statesman  of 
the  Troubles. " 

After  university,  Hume  returned  to  Derry 
in  1960.  Conditions  had  not  changed,  but  at- 
titudes had.  Self-help  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  he  accepted  it  eagerly.  With  four 
others  and  £5.  Hume  founded  a  credit  union 
among  the  people  of  the  Bogside,  a  Catholic 
ghetto,  "and  that  wiped  out  the  loan 
sharks." 

Today  the  union  has  12,000  members  with 
£5  million  ($8.5  million)  in  assets.  Hume  also 
helped  to  establish  a  housing  association  to 
build  homes  for  Catholics.  But  when  local 
government  denied  permission,  "We  took  to 
the  streets  In  a  civil  rights  movement. " 
Prom  there,  it  was  just  a  matter  of  time 
before  he  became  deeply  involved  in  politics. 
Hume  advocates  talks  between  unionists 
and  the  Dublin  government  and  has  out- 
lined for  unionists  a  new  and  far-reaching 
proposal:  "Go  and  sort  yourselves  out  with 
Dublin  to  your  own  satisfaction, "  he  said, 
emphatically  rejecting  the  inference  that 
this  would  result  in  a  Dublin  takeover. 

"Let  the  agenda  be— this  Is  very  carefully 
phrased— how  we  share  the  island."  To  suc- 
ceed, Hume  believes  it  is  imperative  that 
unionists,  before  they  begin  talks,  get  an 
agreement  from  Dublin  that  any  resolution 
has  to  be  endorsed  by  majorities  in  both  the 
north  and  south  of  Ireland. 

"That  gives  absolute  security  to  the 
unionist  people  that  nobody  is  going  to  try 
and  walk  over  them.  But  it  also  means  that, 
for  the  first  time  ever,  the  people  of  Ireland 
as  a  whole  will  endorse  how  Ireland  is 
shared  and  run.  And  that  removes  all  justi- 
fication of  violence,"  he  said. 

Hume's  willingness  to  Include  all  citizens 
prompted  him,  despite  considerable  political 
risk,  to  hold  controversial  talks  last  year 
with  the  leadership  of  Sinn  Fein,  the  politi- 
cal wing  of  the  illegal  Irish  Republican 
Army  (IRA).  Hume  hoped  to  persuade  Sinn 
Fein  to  renounce  violence  and  take  up  the 
peaceful  search  for  a  new  Ireland  by  ad- 
dressing them  on  three  specific  fronts. 

The  first  is  the  price  of  violence.  As  of  last 
November,  2,705  people  had  died  in  North- 
em  Ireland  since  1969.  Of  those,  62  percent 
were  killed  by  the  Provisional  IRA  and  asso- 
ciated paramilitary  groups.  The  IRA  has 
killed  more  than  twice  as  many  Catholics— 
the  very  people  they  claim  to  defend— as  the 
British  security  forces  have.  "Some  defend- 
ers" Hume  concluded. 


The  second  front  is  the  IRA  policy  of  driv- 
ing Britain  from  Northem  Ireland.  Is  there 
any  certainty  that  would  result  In  a  united. 
Independent  Ireland? 

Hume  Is  convinced  that  if  the  British 
leave  before  there  is  ageement  between  the 
two  communities  in  the  North,  conditions 
not  unlike  those  In  Lebanon  will  occur  and 
the  gun  will  become  the  source  of  negotia- 
tion. 

The  third  is  the  IRA's  justification  for  the 
use  of  force.  Its  argument  has  been  that  the 
British  are  in  the  North  defending  their 
own  interests  by  force.  But  Hume  believes 
that  the  1985  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  has 
signaled  a  significant  shift  in  British  policy. 
"They  have  declared  their  neutrality,"  he 
argued,  "on  the  cental  issue  that  divides  the 
people  of  Northem  Ireland— union  or 
[Irish]  unity."  That  means  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  one  side— those  who  want  it— per- 
suading those  who  do  not,  that  unity  is  In 
everyone's  best  Interest.  "You  can't  do  that 
by  force,"  Hume  said. 

The  real  challenge,  he  believes,  is  to  break 
down  barriers  between  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant citizens,  persuade  unionists  to  join  na- 
tionalists in  building  a  new  Ireland,  and 
urge  the  British  to  adopt  this  as  their 
policy. 

But  whether  it  Is  union  or  unity,  only  a 
new  Ireland,  Hume  believes,  will  l>e  able  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  Europe  of  1992. 
"The  completion  of  the  single  market 
with  freedom  of  movement  for  people, 
goods,  and  services.  .  .  .  will  have  a  much 
greater  impact  on  the  dally  lives  of  the 
people  of  this  island.  North  and  South,  than 
any  of  the  other  matters  that  we  spend 
most  of  our  time  discusing,"  he  said. 

In  Northem  Ireland,  it  is  unusual  for  po- 
litical leaders  to  look  forward  in  this  way. 
Humes  ability  to  do  so  has  been  widely  rec- 
ognized in  Europe  and  the  U.S.  Small 
wonder  that  Kevin  McNamara,  shadow  sec- 
retary of  state  for  Northem  Ireland,  says 
that  John  Hume  "stands  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  anyone  else  in  Northern  Ireland, 
and,  I  believe,  in  the  island  of  Ireland. " 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  1,507th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

On  March  13,  1988,  the  Buffalo 
News  printed  an  article  noting  the 
help  the  Associated  Press  has  given  to 
Anderson's  sister,  Peggy  Say.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  follow- 
ing article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  News,  March  1988) 

AP  Helps  Sister's  Crusade 

(By  Mike  Vogel) 

Mrs.  Say  has  had  a  valuable  ally  in  her 
three-year  crusade,  the  Associated  Press. 
Terry  Anderson's  employer  has  paid  for  her 
travel,  postage  and  telephone  calls. 

"She's  just  an  incredible  person. "  said  AP 
spokesman  Kelly  Smith  Tunney,  adding 
that  Anderson's  plight  is  "a  topic  of  just 
about  dally  conversation  here." 

"The  AP  is  pretty  much  a  family,  and  ev- 
erybody knew  Terry  or  worked  with  him," 
she  said. 

AP  President  and  General  Manager  Louis 
D.  Boccardi,  in  a  statement  this  anniversary. 
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called  Anderson  the  "victim  of  a  war  he 
sought  only  to  cover." 

"We  are  deeply  concerned  over  his  contin- 
ued imprisonment,  and  grieve  with  his 
family  that  he  has  to  endure  separation 
from  friends  and  loved  ones."  he  said. 

"The  AP  has  pleaded  his  case  both  offi- 
cially and  unofficially  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
his  safety  is  assured."  he  added. 

The  three  years  since  the  abduction  have 
been  years  of  trial  for  the  Batavia  house- 
wife. Afraid  of  flying,  she  nevertheless 
logged  more  than  100  flights  during  a  high- 
profile  effort  in  1986— traveling  to  Athens 
to  meet  Margaret  Papandreou.  wife  of 
Greek  Premier  Andreas  Papandreou;  talk- 
ing to  Nobel  Peace  Price  laureate  Mother 
Teresa  in  an  aurport  in  Greece;  journeying 
to  Cyprtis  and  on  to  Damascus  to  meet 
Issam  Hayyani.  chief  of  the  U.S.  depart- 
ment in  the  Syrian  Foreign  Ministry;  talk- 
ing to  Bassam  At>ou-Sherif  of  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  F^estine  in  ef- 
forts to  win  her  brother's  freedom. 

Her  father.  Glenn  Anderson,  died  in  Feb- 
ruary 1986.  and  her  brother.  Glenn  Jr..  also 
known  as  Rich,  died  in  June,  both  from 
cancer.  She  still  works  under  the  assump- 
tion that  Terry— whose  immediate  family, 
including  a  2-year-old  daughter  bom  while 
he  was  in  captivity  and  remains  in  Cyprvis— 
doesn't  know  his  father  and  brother  are 
dead. 

For  1987.  Mrs.  Say  decided  to  keep  a  low 
profile  and  heed  State  Department  advice 
that  quiet  diplomacy  works  t>est.  That 
failed— and  1988  has  brought  a  return  to  a 
public  campaign  to  win  recognition  of  the 
hostages'  plight  and  deliver  what  she  terms 
"a  reminder  to  the  world  that  no  American 
will  stand  by  in  silence  while  the  human 
rights  of  any  American  are  violated." 

She  has  publicly  decried  the  "double 
standard"  that  led  her  government  to  nego- 
tiate to  free  Americans  held  hostage  in  the 
hijacking  of  a  TWA  jetliner  and  the  cruise 
ship  Achille  Lauro.  and  to  win  the  release  of 
journalist  Nicholas  Daniloff.  who  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Soviets. 

When  the  State  Department  continued  to 
tell  her  "that  their  policy  was  absolute  non- 
negotiations  for  Terry  and  the  others."  she 
said.  "I  reminded  them  that  they  had  told 
me  that  before  TWA  and  I  watched  and  I 
watched  those  negotiations.  And  then  they 
got  back  to  me  and  said,  now  we're  back  to 
our  old  policy,  no  negotiations." 

"I  watched  Achille  Lauro  and  I  watched 
Nick  Daniloff.  and  I  said  to  them  a  couple 
of  months  ago.  'I  do  not  intend  to  stand  by 
again  and  watch  you  break  that  public 
policy  when  it  is  politically  expedient  for 
you  to  do  so.  I  will  not  stand  by  and  watch 
somebody  else  come  out  while  my  brother 
stays  behind.'  " 

Relations  with  the  State  Department  were 
further  strained  when  accusations  of  arms- 
for-hostages  trading  with  Iran  were  raised 
last  year.  Reports  also  surfaced  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  sympathy  for  the  hostage 
families,  and  the  cause  most  vocally  ex- 
pressed by  Peggy  Say.  may  have  been  a 
factor  in  pursuing  the  trade  possibilities. 

CONTHA  SCANDAL  HURT  CAUSE 

The  families,  who  had  dealt  closely  with 
Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North  and  other  Reagan  ad- 
ministration officials  embroiled  in  the  Iran- 
contra  scandal,  suddenly  found  themselves 
held  at  arm's  length. 

"We  never  got  much  information  from  the 
State  Department,  but  now  we  get  next  to 
nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Say,  who  maintains  con- 
tact with  a  State  Department  liaison  officer 


nonetheless  and  is  still  a  frequent  Washing- 
ton visitor. 

In  Washington.  State  Department  spokes- 
men said  no  new  information  atraut  Ander- 
son has  been  received.  A  counterterrorism 
bureau  worker  noted  that  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  recently  reaffirmed  the 
department's  "no  deals"  |x>licy.  expressing 
sympathy  to  the  families  but  arguing  that 
ransoms,  trades  or  prisoner  exchanges 
would  'simply  encourage  more  terrorism." 

She  enters  the  third  year  of  her  brother's 
captivity  and  her  campaign  with  "a  determi- 
nation to  keep  the  issue  alive,  and  continue 
to  pursue  what  avenues  are  open  to  us." 
Mrs.  Say  vowed.  "And  to  continue  to  believe 
that  Terry  will  be  home  some  day." 

That  day  could  be  hastened  by  U.S. 
action,  former  hostage  Jacot>sen  argued. 

The  secrecy  and  isolation  imposed  on  An- 
derson and  the  other  hostages  stems  from 
their  captors'  fears  that  they  will  be  identi- 
fied and  captured  by  either  the  CIA  or  the 
anti-terrorist  "Delta  Force,"  he  said. 

People  in  Lebanon  know  where  they  are," 
said  Jacobsen.  who  believes  a  reward  pro- 
gram like  those  offered  in  several  other 
cases  could  help.  "It's  inconceivable  to  me 
that  very  many  people  in  Beirut  don't  know 
where  they  are.  At  one  time.  Terry  and  I 
calculated  that  at  least  200  people  had  to 
know,  considering  the  changing  guards  and 
their  families  and  what  we  could  hear  of 
comings  and  goings." 

"I  don't  think  he's  ever  been  out  of  the 
southern  suburbs  of  West  Beirut,  rumors  to 
the  contrary.  I  think  a  reward  system  would 
bring  out  a  lot  of  information." 

Jacobsen  also  thinks  the  government 
should  pick  up  on  another  hint- Terry  An- 
derson's own  claim,  in  a  videotape  released 
this  Christmas  Eve.  that  an  improvement  in 
the  hostages'  condition  would  follow  any 
improvement  in  the  lot  of  terrorist  prison- 
ers held  in  Kuwait,  whose  release  has  been 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  Anderson's  free- 
dom. 

Explaining  that  a  human  rights  organiza- 
tion easily  could  videotape  the  Kuwaiti  pris- 
oners and  release  the  tape  to  Beirut  televi- 
sion. Jacobsen  added  that  "Terry  came 
across  very  strongly  on  that  point,  and  yet 
nothing  has  been  done." 

"I  just  can't  understand  why  the  bureau- 
crats haven't  taken  advantage  of  this 
window  of  opportunity." 

The  U.S.  government  did  act  quickly  when 
an  American  Army  officer.  Lt.  Col.  William 
Higgins,  was  kidnapped  Feb.  17  while  serv- 
ing as  the  commander  of  a  United  Nations 
observer  team  on  the  Lebanese  border. 
While  roadblocks  and  searches  have  so  far 
proved  fruitless.  Mrs.  Say  still  hopes  the  in- 
tense effort  for  Higgins  will  uncover  infor- 
mation about  her  brother  as  well. 

"Any  time  we've  had  hope,  it's  been  at- 
tached to  something  else."  she  said. 

Mrs.  Say  also  has  pressed  the  State  De- 
partment to  find  out  from  other  govern- 
ments what  steps  were  taken  to  win  the 
recent  releases  of  German.  Norwegian. 
Swiss  and  British  captives,  "but  they  never 
seem  to  have  much  information  on  it." 

Meanwhile,  she  continues  to  work  on  her 
campaign  for  public  involvement  in  the 
cause.  During  the  past  few  days  she  has 
tried  too  to  sandwich  in  at  least  a  dinner  to 
mark  her  10th  wedding  anniversary  and  her 
husband's  birthday,  despite  a  schedule  that 
included  a  speaking  engagement  in  Albany 
with  Father  Jenco  and  last-minute  work  on 
the  Washington  rally. 

"It's  getting  so  intense,  the  last  week  or 
so— the  telephone  is  just  totally  out  of  con- 


trol, and  by  the  end  of  the  day  you're  just 
ready  to  pull  your  hair  out  and  say  'I've  got 
to  get  away  from  this,'  "  she  sighed. 

"But  at  the  same  time,  there's  real  en- 
couragement. I  think  there's  been  a  real 
changing  of  attitudes.  I  think  the  three 
years  has  really  shocked  people  into  taking 
a  good  look  at  this." 

She  has  asked  both  Father  Jenco  and  Ja- 
cobsen to  come  to  Batavia  soon  "to  give 
people  a  better  idea  of  what  it's  like  over 
there."  and  remains  grateful  for  Jacobsen's 
efforts  to  persuade  thousands  of  Americans 
to  send  Valentines  to  Anderson  last  month. 

She  has  no  homecoming  plans,  for  Terry. 

"There  was  a  time  I  did,"  she  sighs,  "but 
since  Dad  and  Rich  died,  that  puts  a  whole 
different  slant  on  it.  As  far  as  we're  aware, 
Terry  doesn't  know  about  that— now  what 
would  have  been  just  total  celebration  will 
have  to  include  telling  him  these  things." 

Jacobsen  hopes  that,  at  the  very  least. 
American  concerns  and  "a  little  more  crea- 
tivity in  trying  to  resolve  this  issue"  by  gov- 
ernment officials  could  at  least  improve  the 
hostages'  lot  in  captivity— winning,  perhaps, 
the  simple  chance  to  exchange  letters  with 
their  families. 

Meanwhile,  the  struggle  continues.  Ameri- 
cans sent  between  10.000  and  20,000  Valen- 
tines to  the  hostages  last  month,  and  there's 
hope  the  men  at  least  learned  of  the  effort. 

If  they  did,  he  addsd,  "that  gave  them 
hope— and  hope  is  the  nourishment  of  sur- 
vival." 


COMMEMORATION  OP  THE 
DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OP 
VICTIMS  OP  THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  request  has  been  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  50,  which  provides  for  the 
use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  for 
the  Holocaust  remembrance  activities 
of  Tuesday.  May  2,  from  8  a.m.  until  3 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  50) 
permitting  the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  for  a  ceremony  to  commemorate  the 
days  of  remembrance  of  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRE3SIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  50)  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 
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Mr.  REID.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggest- 
ed. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


RECESS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  at  this  point  until  the 
hour  of  2  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1:30  p.m..  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Wirth]. 


FUNDING  FOR  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR..  FEDERAL  HOLIDAY 
COMMISSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  consider  S.  431.  The  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  431)  to  authorize  funding  for  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Federal  Holiday 
Commission. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  biU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  consideration  of  S. 
431. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
consider  legislation  to  continue  the 
initiative  we  took  in  1983  when  Con- 
gress authorized  a  Federal  holiday  to 
recognize  the  life,  the  work,  and  the 
legacy  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
During  consideration  of  the  original 
Martin  Luther  King  holiday  legisla- 
tion, some  Senators  expressed  concern 
that  tor  all  the  noble  rhetoric  about 
Dr.  King's  legacy,  all  we  were  doing,  in 
fact,  was  to  create  another  3-day  week- 
end for  Federal  employees. 

Congress  addressed  that  concern 
clearly,  nearly  2  years  prior  to  the 
first  King  holiday  celebration,  by  cre- 
ating the  Martin  Luther  King  Federal 
Holiday  Commission. 

In  the  1984  legislation  creating  the 
Commission,  and  in  the  3-year  exten- 


sion we  enacted  in  1986.  the  Commis- 
sion was  given  two  specific  congres- 
sional mandates:  No.  1.  to  encourage 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
throughout  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  observation  of  the  Federal  holi- 
day honoring  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
And.  No.  2.  to  provide  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  and  to  private  organiza- 
tions with  respect  to  the  observation 
of  such  a  holiday. 

In  other  words,  we  gave  the  Commis- 
sion a  dual  mission:  To  make  the 
Martin  Luther  King  holiday  a  truly 
national  event  and.  then,  to  act  as  a 
coordinator  and  clearinghouse  on  ap- 
propriate activities  once  the  holiday 
did  become  widely  recognized. 

The  Commission  has  performed  its 
first  task  exceptionally  well.  When  it 
first  opened  its  doors  in  1985.  only  17 
States  recognized  the  Martin  Luther 
King  holiday.  Forty-four  States  recog- 
nized the  4th  annual  holiday  on  Janu- 
ary 16.  1989.  and  now  a  45th  State. 
South  Dakota,  has  signed  on.  In  addi- 
tion, all  U.S.  territories  recognized  the 
holiday,  and  in  an  unexpected  develop- 
ment. 140  nations  around  the  globe 
make  some  gesture  of  recognition  on 
the  King  Federal  holiday. 

The  life  of  the  Commission  needs  to 
be  extended  because  its  success  in  ful- 
filling its  first  legislative  mandate  has 
tremendously  increased  its  responsibil- 
ities under  the  second:  That  of  provid- 
ing advice  and  assistance  to  the  literal- 
ly thousands  of  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations that  want  to  participate  in 
the  Martin  Luther  King  holiday  activi- 
ties which,  by  necessity,  means  help- 
ing to  coordinate  these  activities  with 
information  on  a  national  basis. 

A  few  examples:  Between  the  1988 
and  1989  Martin  Luther  King  holi- 
days, the  Commission  staff  responded 
to  an  estimated  6.000  direct  inquiries 
about  holiday  activities.  1.000  of  them 
in  the  form  of  personal  visits  to  the 
Washington  and  Atlanta  offices  of  the 
Commission;  distributed  at  least 
225.000  pieces  of  printed  material  re- 
lated to  the  1989  Martin  Luther  King 
holiday;  provided  at  least  some  techni- 
cal assistance  to  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations in  all  50  States  and  every 
U.S.  territory. 

The  Commission  itself  sponsored, 
among  other  events,  its  annual  plan- 
ning conference,  the  centerpiece  of  its 
efforts,  to  make  sure  the  thousands  of 
separate  holiday  activities  around  the 
country  are  consistent  with  the  con- 
gressionally  established  purpose  of  the 
holiday  and  aire  coordinated  around  a 
general  theme. 

It  sponsored  a  conference  on  how 
Martin  Luther  King  holiday  can  be  re- 
flected in  public  school  materials, 
which  followed  up  a  highly  successful 

1986  conference  hosted  by  then  Educa- 
tion Secretary  William  Bennett;  a  na- 
tional youth  assembly  that  focused  on 

how  Dr.  King's  legacy  can  help  pro- 


mote self-reliance,  community  service, 
and  active  youth  involvement  in  the 
fight  against  drug  abuse  and  violent 
crime. 

Those  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
what  the  Commission  did  between  the 
1988  and  1989  holidays  to  help  make 
each  more  than  just  a  3-day  weekend 
for  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  meant  what  we  said  in  1983  about 
making  the  Martin  Luther  King  Fed- 
eral holiday  a  meaningful  event;  and  if 
we  mean  what  we  said  in  1984  in  creat- 
ing this  Commission  smd  giving  it 
these  two  interrelated  responsibilities, 
then  extending  the  Commission  for 
another  5  years  is  a  sensible  course  of 
action.  Aside  from  extending  the  Com- 
mission's authorization  for  another  5 
years  to  continue  its  unfinished  work, 
S.  431  would  provide  the  Commission 
with  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$300,000  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
we  have  placed  on  it. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  making 
a  small  appropriation  to  support  the 
work  of  Federal  commissions  created 
for  commemorative  purposes.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1984  the  Congress  created  a 
Christopher  Columbus  Quincentenary 
Jubilee  Commission  and  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  $220,000  armually 
to  support  its  work  until  1992. 

Back  in  1955,  Congress  established 
and  funded  a  Commission  to  formu- 
late plans  for  a  memorial  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  as  we  know.  Con- 
gress continues  to  make  a  small  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose  today. 

To  cite  just  one  more  example,  in 
1983  we  created  and  funded  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  That  was  legislation 
originally  introduced  in  1980  and  in 
1981  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  Senator  Helms. 
Over  a  3-year  period  leading  up  to  the 
Constitution  bicentennial  celebration, 
we  appropriated  more  than  $46  million 
for  that  Commission,  and  it  has  now 
been  extended  through  1991  to  help 
commemorate  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  I  might  add,  I  approve 
very  heartedly  of  both  those  Commis- 
sions. 

Actually,  the  really  unusual  thing 
about  the  Martin  Luther  King  Federal 
Holiday  Commission  is  that  it  has 
managed  to  operate  under  a  Federal 
mandate  for  4  years  without  a  direct 
Federal  appropriation.  The  Commis- 
sion is  required  by  law  to  conduct  the 
enormous  job  of  coordination  and  re- 
sponding to  requests  for  information  I 
have  outlined.  It  is  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  hire  a  staff.  It  is  authorized  to 
follow  the  universal  custom  of  offering 
Commission  members,  who  serve  with- 
out compensation,  reasonable  reim- 
bursement for  travel  expenses— 
though,  in  fact,  most  Commissioners 
have  simply  paid  for  that  from  their 
own  pockets. 
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Though  no  direct  appropriations 
were  made  for  the  Commission  in  the 
original  legislation  or  the  1986  exten- 
sion. Congress  did  authorize  some  Fed- 
eral expenditures  by  authorizing  other 
Federal  agencies  to  lend  staff  to  the 
Commission  on  detail,  and  that  is  how 
the  Commission  has  managed  to  con- 
duct its  work  in  such  an  effective  fash- 
ion. In  other  words,  there  has  heen  no 
direct  appropriation  and  there  has 
been  in  kind  help  from  staff  from 
other  Federal  agencies. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
punish  the  Commission  now  for  its 
willingness  to  do  without  an  appro- 
priation in  the  past.  S.  431  would  let 
the  Commission  hire  at  least  a  small 
permanent  staff,  reimburse  Commis- 
sion members  for  authorized  travel, 
and  spend  less  time  trying  to  raise 
money  privately.  It  is  a  Federal  Com- 
mission, conducting  important  Federal 
business,  and  I  think  that  we  should 
offset  the  cost  of  the  Conunission. 

The  message  spread  by  this  Commis- 
sion in  all  its  activities  is  Dr.  King's 
legacy  of  nonviolence,  self-reliance,  re- 
spect for  human  dignity,  and  peaceful 
reconciliation  of  disputes.  I  think  that 
message  is  worth  $300,000  a  year.  In 
fact,  far  more.  The  question  some 
would  ask  is:  Do  we  need  it  in  this 
country  today? 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  State  of 
New  York  authorized  $783,344  for  its 
State-level  Martin  Luther  King  holi- 
day commission  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  another  $771,292  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  That  is  more  than  2^h 
times  in  New  York  what  we  are  asking 
for  here  for  the  whole  of  the  country. 

But  even  if  we  had  no  benchmark  to 
go  by.  this  is  a  very  small  authoriza- 
tion for  a  very  important  purpose. 

We  spend  billions  upon  billions  of 
tax  dollars  each  year  combating  the 
causes  and  effects  of  violence  and  dis- 
crimination. 

One  example  of  particular  relevance 
to  Dr.  King's  legacy:  The  continued 
occurence  of  "hate  crimes,"  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  individuals  and  institu- 
tions motivated  by  considerations  of 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin.  Far 
too  many  of  those  events  still  take 
place  in  our  Nation  today. 

According  to  the  Center  for  Demo- 
cratic Renewal  in  Atlanta,  there  were 
nearly  3.000  documented  incidents  of 
hate  crimes  in  this  country  between 
1980  and  1986.  Another  estimate  indi- 
cates that  90  percent  of  these  acts  of 
violence  are  committed  by  people 
under  the  age  of  21— our  youngest 
members  of  society. 

Let  me  cite  just  two  examples  that 
occurred  within  a  single  week  in  No- 
vember 1988: 

In  Portland.  OR,  three  members  of  a 
youth  gang  called  East  Side  White 
Pride  beat  an  Ethiopian  immigrant  to 
death  with  baseball  bats. 


Five  days  later,  white  supremacists 
destroyed  by  fire  a  black  church  in 
Rockford.  IL— for  the  second  time. 

Although  this  has  not  necessarily 
been  completely  investigated  and  you 
certainly  cannot  say  the  cause  of  this 
now  is  a  simple  cause,  but  I  think  all 
of  us  have  read  with  regret  about  a 
young  woman  who  lies  in  a  coma  in 
New  York  City  today  as  a  result  of  a 
brutal,  unprovoked  attack  by  a  gang  of 
young  people  in  Central  Park  on  April 
19.  The  motivation  for  that  attack,  of 
course,  is  something  we  will  find  out  as 
time  goes  on. 

The  point  is  there  have  been  thou- 
sands of  incidents  of  this  nature  in 
recent  years.  If  the  message  of  nonvio- 
lence, tolerance,  and  moral  values 
taught  by  Dr.  King  can  prevent  just 
one  such  act  in  the  future,  then  in  my 
opinion  it  is  worth  the  effort  being 
made  with  this  holiday  and  with  the 
Commission  and  with  all  the  effort 
people  are  making  at  the  King  Nonvio- 
lent Center  in  Atlanta  to  impress  on 
our  young  people  and.  indeed,  all  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation  the  im- 
portance of  eliminating  racial  hate, 
eliminating  discrimination  from  our 
land. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
work  done  by  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Holiday  Commission  in  working  with 
schools,  to  teach  children  with  no  per- 
sonal memory  of  Dr.  King  the  values 
he  lived,  fought,  and  died  for. 

Most  Senators  have  probably  at  one 
time  or  another  seen  a  television  com- 
mercial or  poster  featuring  an  animat- 
ed bloodhound  called  Officer  McGruff 
who  presents  tips  on  fighting  crime, 
aimed  especially  at  a  younger  audi- 
ence, under  the  slogan.  "Take  a  Bite 
Out  of  Crime."  In  many  schools,  police 
officers  volunteer  to  dress  up  as  Offi- 
cer McGruff  and  speak  to  children 
about  the  nature  of  crime. 

The  Federal  Government  alone  is 
spending  more  than  $2  million  a  year 
in  the  Officer  McGriiff  promotion.  I 
believe  that  money  well  spent,  mind 
you.  and  the  much  smaller  figure  we 
authorize  to  spread  Dr.  King's  mes- 
sage to  children  and  parents  alike  will 
be  money  well  spent  also. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  S.  431  is 
nothing  more  than  a  logical  step  to 
continue  the  historic  action  we  took  in 
1983  to  honor  Dr.  King  and  his  legacy. 
As  you  know.  President  Bush  has  com- 
mitted the  administration  to  support 
of  S.  431.  and  the  House  has  already 
passed  H.R.  1385,  a  similar  measure. 
The  House  bill  is  permanent.  This  bill 
is  a  5-year  bill.  The  House  bill  has 
$500,000  a  year.  This  bill  has  $300,000 
a  year.  So  we  are  not  making  it  perma- 
nent in  this  legislation,  but  we  are 
giving  the  Commission  a  clear  man- 
date for  the  next  5  years  to  continue 
its  important  work. 

It  is  clear  that  the  action  we  took  to 
honor  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  has 
achieved  very  broad  public  acceptance. 


both  in  this  country  and  around  the 
world. 

In  1983,  some  Members  of  Congress 
were  concerned  that  a  Federal  holiday 
honoring  Dr.  King  would  not  be  recog- 
nized beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Forty-five  States 
now  recognize  the  holiday,  along  with 
140  foreign  countries,  and  countless 
public  and  private  organizations  are 
involved  all  over  America. 

In  1983,  Members  of  Congress  feared 
the  holiday  would  be  simply  a  black 
event,  without  participation  from 
broad  elements  of  the  population. 
Today,  of  course,  the  Martin  Luther 
King  holiday  probably  secures  broader 
participation  in  commemorative  activi- 
ties than  any  other  secular  event 
other  than  Independence  Day  or  per- 
haps Memorial  Day. 

Many  concerns  about  the  Martin 
Luther  King  holiday  have  been  laid  to 
rest. 

As  we  consider  this  bill  today  and  to- 
morrow, we  must  recognize  that  tlie 
fundamental  question  about  Dr.  King 
has  already  been  answered  in  this 
Nation  and  throughout  the  world:  Was 
Dr.  King  right  or  wrong  in  challenging 
racial  discrimination  in  this  country 
during  the  1950's  and  1960's? 

Clearly  he  was  right,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  controversial  at  the  time 
is  simply  additional  evidence  of  his 
courage  and  his  fortitude. 

He  was  right  when  he  demanded 
equal  opportunity  and  equal  rights  of 
citizenship  for  all  God's  children. 

He  was  right  when  he  preached  and 
taught  by  his  example  that  love  would 
overcome  hate  and  that  the  good  will 
of  a  majority  of  Americans  would 
overcome  the  bigotry  of  a  minority. 

He  was  right  when  he  claimed  the 
principles  on  which  this  Republic  was 
founded  as  the  charter  for  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

Because  he  was  right,  the  message  of 
Martin  Luther  King  has  now  become  a 
vindication  of  the  American  ideals  he 
believed  in,  and  a  strong  answer  to 
Marxist  dogma  and  Communist  propa- 
ganda. 

After  all.  Dr.  King  helped  to  elimi- 
nate one  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  propaganda  America's  en- 
emies have  ever  possessed— the  sugges- 
tion that  America  was  unjust,  the  sug- 
gestion that  America  was  bigoted,  and 
the  suggestion  that  democracy  was 
simply  a  bad  joke  for  millions  of 
Americans  because  of  the  color  of 
their  skin.  Dr.  King's  life,  his  example 
and  the  results  following  from  that  ex- 
ample have  virtually  eliminated  that 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Marxists 
around  the  world. 

For  many  years  those  charges  about 
America  threatened  our  foreign  policy 
and  even  our  national  security,  espe- 
cially in  the  Third  World  where  Com- 
munists broadcast  every  single  instru- 
ment of  racial  injustice  in  our  country. 
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This  does  not  mean  we  have  done 
away  with  all  of  those  instruments. 
We  no  longer  have  any  question  about 
the  law  and  where  our  Government 
and  our  people  stand  on  this  question 
in  America. 

Thanks  in  no  small  part  to  Dr.  King 
we  have  overcome  those  charges  and 
today  more  than  ever  before  America's 
ideals  are  respected  and  emulated 
around  the  world. 

Dr.  King's  work  and  message  are 
today  understood  as  an  important  part 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  arsenal 
of  America.  Last  September  19,  then 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  told 
a  gathering  of  130  ambassadors: 

Effective  diplomacy  today  needs  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  moral  vision— a  vision  of  a  world 
where  prosperity  is  commonplace,  conflict 
an  aberration,  and  democracy  and  human 
dignity  a  way  of  life.  No  American  articulat- 
ed that  vision  more  forcefully  than  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  speedy  passage 
of  S.  43L  I  believe  that  we  can  in  this 
legislation  help  to  keep  Dr.  King's 
dream  alive  which,  after  all.  is  now  the 
American  dream. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
his  leadership  on  this  Issue.  I  rise  in 
support  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  recall  being  among  the  several 
thousand  mourners  at  the  funeral 
service  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  in 
Atlanta,  GA,  many  years  ago.  I  re- 
member vividly  the  scene  as  literally 
thousands  of  mourners  attempted  to 
crowd  into  the  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church  to  pay  their  respects  to  Dr. 
King,  his  memory,  his  life's  work  and 
his  family.  Then,  the  long  walk  that 
ensued  afterward  as  many  of  us 
walked  together  from  the  site  of  the 
church  service  to  the  burial  site  some 
distance  away.  On  that  day.  black  and 
white  people,  brown  people,  people  of 
all  colors,  all  backgrounds  and  ethnic 
heritages  were  there  to  express  an  out- 
pouring of  national  feeling  about  the 
tremendous  loss  that  we  had  experi- 
enced under  the  most  tragic  circum- 
stances. It  is  so  important  that  we  con- 
tinue to  not  only  mark  his  life  and  his 
life's  work  with  our  national  holiday, 
but  also,  with  appropriate  commemo- 
rative activities  to  help  us  make  the 
rest  of  the  journey. 

We  are  not  a  perfect  nation.  We 
strive  to  meet  an  ideal  and  a  standard 
in  our  foimding  documents  that  is 
beyond  what  has  ever  been  contem- 
plated or  attempted  by  a  modem 
nation.  We  are  not  quite  there,  and  so. 
as  we  strive  to  try  to  achieve  the  high- 
est ideals  of  our  thinking  and  of  our 
hearts,  this  kind  of  emphasis  and  work 
is  essential.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  kind  comments 
about  Dr.  King  and  his  memories  of 


the   funeral    and   the   inspiration    he 
took  from  the  life  of  Dr.  King. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Durenberger],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  431,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize funding  for  the  Martm  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  Eric 
Hoffer  once  wrote.  "How  frighteningly 
few  are  the  persons  whose  death 
would  spoil  our  appetite  and  make  the 
world  seem  empty." 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  such  a 
man— and  he  remains  so  today.  21 
years  after  being  so  savagely  snatched 
from  among  us. 

He  was  a  man  of  vision,  committed 
to  ideals  of  freedom  and  equality  that 
still  demand  our  vigilance.  He  was  a 
man  who  dared  to  believe  in  Christian 
principles  and  national  precepts  when 
racial  violence  and  inhumanity  threat- 
ened to  rend  our  social  fabric. 

President  Reagan  said  of  Dr.  King 
that  America  will  remember  him  "as  a 
drum  major  for  justice,  as  a  giant 
whose  life  was  far  from  being  in  vain." 
And  so  it  is  fitting  that  we  keep  his 
dream  alive,  remembering  even  now 
how  far  we  have  to  go.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  continue  to  reflect  on  Dr. 
King's  life,  renewed  in  our  pledge  to 
seek  dignity,  compassion,  and  equality 
for  all  people. 

This  legislation  before  us  today  will 
help  ensure  that  dream  is  kept  alive. 
By  extending  the  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  we  will  have  yet  another 
opportunity  to  bring  individuals  from 
all  races,  religions,  and  backgrounds 
together,  to  reflect  on  both  his  dream 
and  its  fulfillment. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  swift  passage. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  F»resident,  I  hope 
we  can  travel  a  fairly  narrow  corridor 
in  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  I  have 
no  illusions  about  what  could  perhaps 
be  called  the  loneliness  of  my  position 
in  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  would  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  have  enormous  re- 
spect for  those  who  disagree  with  me. 
But  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  con- 
sider the  precedent  that  it  is  setting. 

Furthermore— and  I  will  expand  on 
these  remarks  a  little  later— the  flat 
guarantee  was  made  on  the  floor  of 
this  Senate  and  now  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  distinguished  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  when  this 


Commission  was  first  established  by 
Congress  that  there  would  never  be 
one  dime  of  Federal  funds  spent  for 
the  operation  of  the  Commission. 
Those  statements  were  unequivocal. 
They  were  flat  out.  And  I  am  sure  that 
each  Senator  and  each  Representative 
who  made  such  a  statement  was  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind  that  was  right. 

So  here  we  come  now  for  a  renewal 
of  the  Commission  to  extend  it  for  5 
years,  and  for  5  years  according  to  the 
House  version,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  will  be  required  to  furnish 
$500,000  a  year.  The  Senate  version  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  stipulates 
$300,000.  So  we  have  $1M!  million 
versus  $2V2  million.  That  is  just  the  be- 
ginning. Let  us  not  mislead  ourselves. 
The  action  that  will  be  taken  on  this 
bill  will  in  fact  be  a  permanent  action. 

No  such  Commission,  certainly  none 
financed  permanently  by  the  Federal 
Government,  has  ever  been  estab- 
lished with  relationship  to  any  other 
regular  holiday— not  George  Washing- 
ton, not  Abraham  Lincoln,  not  any- 
body else. 

The  King  Center  for  Nonviolent 
Social  Change  receives  from  private 
contributions  an  estimated  $20  to  $30 
million  per  year.  I  do  not  understand 
why  any  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
ought  to  be  used  to  finance  this  Com- 
mission, particularly  when  so  much 
cash  is  rolling  in  from  private  donors. 

I  commend  those  who  contribute  to 
any  organization  in  which  they  believe 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  re- 
quired against  their  will  in  so  many 
cases  to  furnish  money  in  any  amount 
for  this  or  any  other  commission. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  hope  the 
debate  will  travel  a  narrow  corridor.  I 
do  not  propose  to  get  into  any  of  the 
details  about  the  life  of  Dr.  King. 
Those  who  believe  him  to  have  been 
virtually  a  saint  are  entitled  to  their 
beliefs.  I  am  obliged  to  say  however 
that  this  Senator  fails  to  understand 
why.  if  Dr.  King  had  such  an  unblem- 
ished career,  the  records  on  his  career 
have  been  sealed  by  court  order  until 
after  the  turn  of  the  century.  Included 
in  those  files  is  information  collected 
on  the  order  of  the  then  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  dis- 
tinguished Robert  Kennedy,  who  in 
his  capacity  as  Attorney  General  or- 
dered electronic  surveillance  of  Dr. 
King  and  his  activities. 

I  bear  no  animosity  whatsoever 
toward  Mrs.  King  or  any  member  of 
the  family  or  anyone.  But  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand, and  so  do  many  other  Ameri- 
cans, why  it  can  be  justified  to  prevent 
the  American  people  or  even  the  Con- 
gress from  knowing  what  is  in  those 
files  or  in  the  files  of  any  Senator  or 
Representative  who  has  been  convict- 
ed in  a  court.  And  I  will  confess  that  I 
think  it  is  about  time  that  we  all  learn 
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the  details  of  the  tragic  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  in  1963.  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  American  people 
are  not  entitled  to  luiow  the  facts 
about  the  people  who  are  in  positions 
of  leadership  or  who  before  their 
deaths  were  in  positions  of  leadership. 

I  am  going  to  have  several  amend- 
ments on  which  I  will  ask  the  Senate 
to  vote.  I  harbor  no  illusions  about  the 
success  of  the  amendments,  but  I 
think  each  of  them,  as  we  proceed,  will 
be  matters  on  which  the  Senate  ought 
to  take  a  stand.  I  will  not  elaborate 
upon  the  amendments  at  this  time, 
but  I  will  say  that  they  have  been 
carefully  drafted  by  distinguished  con- 
stitutional lawyers  who  have  been 
good  enough  to  assist  me  in  trying  to 
creat«  this  narrow  corridor  of  debate 
which  I  hope  the  Senate  will  consider. 
But  whether  I  win  or  whether  I  lose  is 
not  important.  I  will  have  satisfied  my 
own  conscience  about  what  I  believe  to 
be  right  and  what  I  believe  to  be 
wrong. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  written  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  on  the  question  of  assess- 
ment of  this  legislation,  and  I  also 
wrote,  on  April  17.  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Mr.  Biden.  about 
this  legislation.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  contemplate  what  really  is  at  issue 
here.  And  I  think  I  can  best  do  that  by 
reading  the  letter  that  I  wrote  to  Sen- 
ator BiDEM  in  his  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  said: 

Dkax  Jor  We  have  each  received  a  copy  of 
the  1988  Annual  Report  of  the  Martin 
Luther  Kin«  Federal  Holiday  Commission,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed  for  your  ready  ref- 
erence. We  are  concerned  about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  some  of  the  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Commission,  described  in  this 
Annual  Report,  which  go  far  beyond  the 
stated  purposes  for  which  the  Commission 
was  established. 

For  example,  the  Annual  Report  describes 
the  Commission's  national  college  student 
conference  In  Atlanta  as  follows:  "The  stu- 
dents learned  how  to  bring  protest  cam- 
paigns through  the  stages  of  information, 
education,  personal  committment  [sic]  and 
purification,  negotiation,  direct  action,  rec- 
onciliation, and  gained  fundamental  skills 
which  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  cam- 
puses and  effectively  deal  with  injustices. 
The  Conference  also  encouraged  students  to 
register  and  vote." 

According  to  the  Annual  Report,  the  Com- 
mission already  receives  significant  support 
from  federal  funds.  All  of  the  Commission's 
employees,  except  the  Executive  Director, 
are  provided  on  a  non-reimbursable  basis 
from  federal  agencies.  For  the  three-year 
period  ending  28  February  1988.  the  stated 
value  of  these  services  was  $1,312,000  in  the 
Washington  office  and  S307.000  in  the  At- 
lanta office.  (This  does  not  include  office 
space,  furniture,  and  equipment,  also  donat- 
ed on  a  non- reimbursable  basis  by  federal 
agencies.) 

We  believe  that  before  Congress  commits 
further  tax  funds  to  the  Commission,  hear- 
ings should  be  held  to  ensure  that  the  ac- 
tlvtUea  of  the  Commission  are  consistent 


with  the  purpose  for  which  the  Commission 
was  established.  Also  there  should  be  an 
analysis  of  what  is  being  spent,  or  not  spent, 
in  connection  with  holidays  honoring 
George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  et 
al. 

Sincerely, 

Jissa  Helms. 

So.  Mr.  President,  that,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  is  the  scope  of  what  the 
debate  should  be  on  this  issue.  I  do  not 
propose  to  get  into  an  assessment  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  life  or  his 
career.  Others  have  done  that  today. 
Others  will  do  it  later.  But  I  reiterate. 
Just  for  the  ptupose  of  emphasis,  if  aU 
that  is  said  on  this  floor,  has  been  said 
in  the  past,  and  will  be  said  in  the 
future,  is  correct,  why  are  the  Ameri- 
can people  denied  the  opportunity  to 
know  what  is  in  the  report  which  was 
ordered  by  the  then  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy? 

But  we  will  proceed  and  see  how  it 
comes  out.  I  will  withhold  further 
comment  until  I  hear  something  fur- 
ther in  debate,  and  I  will  begin  with 
the  amendments,  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  distinguished  leader- 
ship, the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell; the  minority  leader.  Mr.  E>olx: 
and  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  pending 
bill.  Mr.  NtJNN. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
time,  and  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  S.  431.  to 
support  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.. 
Federal  Holiday  Commission  Act.  t)e- 
cause  I  believe  that  the  annual  holi- 
day commemorating  Dr.  King's  work 
is  very  significant.  The  holiday  has 
shown  great  national  and  internation- 
al interest  in  the  first  3  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  modest  funding  proposed 
in  the  bill  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
publicize  the  holiday  and  give  support, 
so  that  it  may  be  expanded  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  know  Dr.  King,  not  in  depth,  but  to 
some  extent,  on  his  visits  to  Philadel- 
phia in  the  mid-1960's.  When  the  ques- 
tion is  raised  about  knowing  the  facts, 
I  cannot  testify  as  to  all  of  Dr.  King's 
life,  but  I  can  testify  to  his  presence  in 
a  big  American  city  in  the  mid-sixties, 
and  to  the  very  positive  aspect  which 
he  had  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  law  and  order,  and 
Justice  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  mid-sixties  were  very  trouble- 
some times,  when  riots  occurred  in 
many  American  cities,  in  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit,  Newark,  and  Los  Angeles, 
peace  was  maintained  in  Philadelphia, 
and  I  think  in  significant  part  to  the 
activities  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
and  others,  who  carried  forward  some 
of  his  important  messages. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  days 
which  signify  commemoratives  for  var- 


ious groups  in  our  country:  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.  Columbus  Day.  Pulaski 
Day,  where  In  Philadelphia,  for  exam- 
ple, the  parades  come  down  the  park- 
way. 

We  have  Independence  Hall  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  I  drove  past  it 
yesterday,  a  very  different  day  from 
the  one  on  September  17,  1987.  when 
President  Reagan  appeared  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall  to  conunemorate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution, 
or  the  insignia  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln stood  in  1863  or  the  place  where 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  stood  on 
July  4,  1962.  It  is  a  monument  of  na- 
tional and  international  importance. 
As  previously  outlined,  some  $46  mil- 
lion was  spent  to  commemorate  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  I  think  that  is  money 
well  spent. 

The  role  of  Dr.  King's  holiday,  Mr. 
President,  I  think,  has  real  signifi- 
cance, because  of  his  principles  of  non- 
violence, peaceful  resolution  of  dis- 
putes. Dr.  King  had  a  vision,  a  vision 
for  America,  a  vision  of  equality,  a 
vision  of  opportunity,  a  vision  of 
achievement,  which  I  think  has  real 
significance  in  the  day-to-day  living  of 
many  people  in  the  big  cities  and  in 
the  small  towns  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  King  provided  a  role  model  and 
motivation.  In  an  era  when  we  are 
trying  to  lead,  especially  the  yoimg 
people,  away  from  a  life  of  drugs,  a  life 
of  crime,  a  life  of  violence,  it  is  a  small 
cost  to  pay.  some  $300,000  a  year,  to 
promote  the  observance  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Day  around  this  country 
and  around  this  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Associa- 
tion for  Nonviolence  of  Philadephia, 
and  I  have  seen  Dr.  King's  memorial 
day  grow  from  1986  to  1987  to  1988.  I 
can  recall  my  own  activities  years  ago 
as  district  attorney  of  Philadelphia, 
where  we  had  a  variety  of  programs  to 
establish  role  models  for  motivation, 
for  many  in  that  city;  and  to  have  a 
holiday  for  Dr.  King  has  a  very,  very 
important  purpose  and  a  very,  very  im- 
portant objective,  and  that  is  why  I 
rise  to  support  this  important  bill  at 
this  time. 

With  the  enactment  in  1983  of  the 
Federal  law  to  designate  as  a  legal  hol- 
iday the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  and  the  first  observance  of 
the  holiday  in  1986.  our  Nation  has 
been  enriched  through  its  recognition 
of  this  great  American  leader.  In  1984. 
Congress  also  established  the  Federal 
Holiday  Commission  which  provides 
advice  and  assistance  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate organizations  involved  in  activi- 
ties to  recognize  the  legal  holiday. 

Since  1984,  the  Commission  has  per- 
formed a  vital  service  to  ensure  that 
public  and  private  institutions  and  or- 
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ganizations properly  honor  the  work 
and  teachings  of  Dr.  King.  By  provid- 
ing literature,  speakers,  and  direct  pro- 
gram assistance,  the  Commission  has 
coordinated  appropriate  commemora- 
tive events  in  the  50  States  and  terri- 
tories, at  all  United  States  installa- 
tions, and  in  more  than  140  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Association 
for  Nonviolence,  Inc.  of  Philadelphia, 
PA,  I  am  personally  familiar  with  the 
importance  of  the  activities  provided 
by  the  Commission.  The  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Association  for  Non- 
violence, Inc.,  annually  sponsors  and 
cosponsors  activities  throughout  the 
month  of  January  commemorating  the 
life  and  work  of  Dr.  King.  These  pro- 
grams include  citywide  youth  celebra- 
tions and  workshops,  public  affairs, 
and  a  gala  luncheon  honoring  people 
who  have  demonstrated  a  commitment 
to  change  through  nonviolence.  This 
organization  also  organizes  the  tradi- 
tional Philadelphia  celebration,  the 
symbolic  ringing  of  the  Liberty  Bell  on 
the  holiday  which  triggers  bell-ringing 
throughout  the  United  States  and  by 
Big  Ben  in  England. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  supported 
the  importance  of  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral legal  holiday  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Dr.  King,  as  well  as  the 
need  for  a  Commission  to  carry  out  ap- 
propriate activities.  In  1983,  I  was  an 
original  sponsor  of  legislation  to  estab- 
lish the  holiday,  and  in  1984  I  support- 
ed legislative  efforts  to  establish  the 
Commission.  S.  431,  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commission 
Act  extends  the  Commission  for  5 
years  and  authorizes  an  armual  appro- 
priation of  $300,000.  The  Commission 
has  been  operating  through  fund-rais- 
ing activities  and  resources  provided 
by  Federal  agencies.  Federal  appro- 
priations will  enable  the  Commission 
to  hire  full-time  staff  and  provide 
travel  expenses  to  individual  Commis- 
sioners. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  to  fulfill  this 
important  congressional  mandate  to 
honor  the  work  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Sam  Nunn.  of  Georgia, 
in  sponsoring  S.  431. 

In  North  Carolina,  I  think  we  can  be 
proud  of  our  history  in  the  early 
1960's  when  we  confronted  candidly, 
honestly,  and  courageously,  the  need 
to  end  racial  segregation  in  our  socie- 
ty. We  all  knew  that  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination were  a  drag  on  our  econo- 
my. We  all  knew  that  it  was  un-Chris- 
tian  and  undemocratic  and  unfair. 

We  struggled  with  these  emotional 
forces,  with  our  understandable  ties  to 
tradition,  with  our  still  bitter  resent- 


ment of  the  treatment  of  the  South  in 
the  years  of  so-called  Reconstruction 
after  our  defeat  in  the  Civil  War. 

We  overcame  all  of  these  resent- 
ments and  hostilities  and  obstacles 
and  did  our  part  to  make  American  so- 
ciety what  it  ought  to  be.  Of  course  we 
must  be  concerned  and  compassionate 
for  the  least  of  our  citizens.  Of  course 
we  need  to  be  concerned  that  in  this 
great  Nation  the  chance  of  birth, 
whether  burdened  by  race  or  poverty, 
must  not  be  a  bar  to  the  full  opportu- 
nities of  the  great  American  dream. 

I  remember  that  in  1960  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  called  a  student  confer- 
ence at  Shaw  University  in  Raleigh, 
NC.  More  than  200  students  gathered 
on  the  Shaw  campus,  as  they  were 
gathering  on  similar  campuses,  hold- 
ing workshops  in  humid  classrooms, 
planning  and  pledging  themselves  to 
action,  but  also  to  nonviolence.  "This 
is  no  fad.  This  is  it,"  they  declared. 
"We're  trying  to  eradicate  the  whole 
system  of  being  inferior." 

Individual  liberty,  democracy,  the 
very  soul  of  America  was  at  stake,  and 
in  North  Carolina  I  think  we  won.  I 
think  we  led  the  way.  I  think  we  have 
continued  to  lead  the  way  in  an  under- 
standing of  the  frustrations  and  the 
needs  of  black  citizens  who  so  long 
were  denied  enjoyment  of  the  fullness 
of  America. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  is  the 
observance  of  a  holiday  bearing  the 
name  of  Martin  Luther  King.  This  is 
not  intended,  it  seems  to  me.  to  be  a 
tribute  to  an  individual.  Rather, 
Martin  Luther  King  is  a  symbol,  a  con- 
cept, a  concept  of  breaking  out  of  the 
prison  of  segregation,  an  entry  into 
the  freshness  and  hope  of  America. 
Had  the  chance  of  history  been  differ- 
ent, had  Martin  Luther  King  not  been 
assassinated,  there  nevertheless  would 
have  been  declared  such  a  holiday.  No 
doubt  Dr.  King  would  have  been  in 
the  forefront  seeking  a  day  to  recog- 
nize and  honor  the  freedom  of  black 
Americans.  It  is  that  symbol,  that 
hope,  that  spirit,  that  soul,  we  cele- 
brate. It  is  not  who  he  was,  but  what 
he  meant.  And  indeed,  the  holiday 
might  well  have  been  called  "Martin 
Luther  King  and  Tens  of  Thousands 
of  Black  Americans  Who  Struggled 
and  Suffered  for  Freedom."  Those  are 
the  people  we  honor. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  our  sensitivity 
tarnished  by  belittling  this  great 
movement  that  has  been  in  the  best 
interest  of  America. 

It  is  a  time  for  moving  forward,  a 
time  for  acknowledgement  of  brother- 
hood, a  time  for  working  together. 
This  is  not  a  time  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  old.  It  is  a  time  to  perfect  the 
American  spirit. 

Martin  Luther  King  Day  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  for  every  black 
citizen  in  America.  I  suggest  that  it  is 
of  tremendous  importance  for  all 
Americans.    It    marks    a    remarkable 


period  in  American  history.  It  recog- 
nizes not  at  all  one  individual.  It  recog- 
nizes individual  freedom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Teruiessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  join 
in  cosponsoring  and  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  S.  431. 

Two  decades  ago  this  spring,  the 
forces  of  hatred  gurmed  down  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Noth- 
ing we  can  say  or  do  can  bring  him 
back,  even  though  our  country  needs 
leaders  like  him  today  perhaps  more 
than  ever.  But.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  things  we  can  do  to  keep  his 
dream  alive.  We  can  start  right  now  by 
extending  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commission. 

Congress  set  up  the  Commission  in 
1984  to  encourage  more  Americans  to 
commemorate  Dr.  King's  birthday.  At 
that  time,  only  19  States  had  declared 
that  day  a  holiday.  Now  44  States  do 
so,  including  Tennessee.  The  celebra- 
tion has  also  spread  to  a  hundred 
other  countries. 

Yet  the  King  Commission's  work  has 
just  begun.  It  is  also  active  in  voter 
registration,  inner-city  development, 
youth  counseling,  and  the  war  on 
drugs  and  drug-related  crime. 

Dr.  King  left  us  to  carry  on  a  great 
struggle.  As  a  nation,  we  are  still  divid- 
ed—rich and  poor;  young  and  old; 
black,  white,  Hispanic,  Asian,  and  oth- 
erwise. The  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
is  wider  than  ever.  The  barriers  to  eco- 
nomic opportimity  and  social  progress 
are  as  high  as  ever.  We  are  coming  to 
the  end  of  a  decade  in  which  the  only 
civil  rights  movement  was  backward. 

Yet  in  truth  we  are  still  one  country, 
North,  South,  East,  and  West.  What- 
ever our  race  or  origin,  we  are  one 
people,  with  the  same  rights  and  the 
same  dreams  and  the  same  destiny. 
And  we  must  stick  together. 

Let  us  be  done  with  the  politics  of 
race  in  this  country  and  emphasize 
once  again  the  politics  of  results. 

I  was  in  Memphis  the  summer  after 
Dr.  King  was  murdered,  and  I  will 
never  forget  the  pain  we  shared.  He 
had  come  to  help  striking  sanitation 
workers  win  a  contract  from  the  city. 
Eh^ery  April,  my  good  friend  Rev. 
James  E.  Smith  leads  the  people  of 
Memphis  in  a  march  to  honor  the  man 
who  gave  his  life  to  expand  our  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  justice  and 
strengthen  our  commitment  to  it.  We 
carry  on  that  march  because  we  share 
that  dream. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  dreamed 
that  one  day  every  child  in  America 
would  grow  up  free  from  prejudice, 
free  from  want,  and  free  to  build  a 
better  life.  It  is  time  in  1989  to  fulfill 
the  dream  that  was  deferred  in  1968. 

The  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Com- 
mission is  a  living  tribute  to  the  princi- 
ples for  which  he  stood  and  fought,  to 
his  legacy,  carrying  on  the  fight  for 
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freedom  which  he  led.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  431,  which  I.  too,  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  who 
have  preceeded  me  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  have  eloquently  stated  the 
case  for  passage  of  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced with  the  full  appropriation. 

In  these  times  of  limited  resources, 
it  is  not  only  appropriate,  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  us  to  examine  every  proposed 
expenditure. 

But  in  making  that  examination,  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  ideals  that 
made  our  Nation  what  it  is  today. 

Without  question,  the  principles  of 
racial  equality  and  nonviolent  social 
change  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  taught  us  have  become  a  part  of 
the  fabric  of  our  national  character. 

Just  as  it  is  important  for  our  Nation 
to  set  aside  time  to  reflect  on  Dr. 
King's  life,  it  is  also  important  to 
make  sure  that  future  generations  of 
Americans,  and  people  throughout  the 
world,  are  aware  of  the  importance  of 
his  principles  and  his  teachings  to  our 
country. 

Since  1986,  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission  has 
helped  this  Nation's  youth  learn  the 
importance  of  Dr.  Kings  teachings:  of 
achievement  at  school,  of  service  to 
others,  and  of  living  in  harmony  and 
Justice  in  a  global  community. 

The  Commission  has  taken  that 
message  to  over  140  nations  around 
the  world  as  well,  giving  us  hope  that 
Dr.  King's  vision  of  peace  and  justice 
throughout  the  world  will  one  day  be 
realized. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  Join  with  me  in  recognizing  the 
value  of  the  Commission's  work  to  our 
national  character,  and  will  vote  to 
passS.  431. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
.  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  Join  with 
my  friends  and  colleagues  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  to  urge  the 
successful  passage  of  this  legislation, 
which  I  believe  will  ensure  that  this 
Nation,  to  the  extent  that  we  possibly 
can.  will  focus  our  national  attention, 
for  1  day  of  365  days,  to  think  about 
the  life  and  the  work  of  a  very  distin- 
guished minister  of  the  church  and  a 
nobel  laureate,  Martin  Luther  King. 
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I  was  here,  Mr.  President,  on  this 
floor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prime 
sponsor  of  the  Martin  Luther  King 
holiday.  I  knew  the  months  and  the 
years  that  it  took  for  us  to  have  that 
day  designated  as  a  day  of  remem- 
brance for  a  very  extraordinary  indi- 
vidual, a  very  extraordinary  human 
being. 

We  faced  filibusters  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  We  faced  filibusters  out 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
There  were  those  that  said  we  should 
not  take  those  few  hours  every  year  to 
try  and  focus  on  the  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom  in 
this  Nation  and  the  nonviolent  ap- 
proach to  many  of  the  challenges  that 
we  were  facing  here.  They  said  that  we 
should  not  take  that  time,  that  this 
man  was  not  deserving,  nor  the  teach- 
ings that  he  made  should  be  thought 
about  and  recognized. 

Well.  I.  too,  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  Dr.  King  in  the  late  1950's  and 
in  the  early  1960's.  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  experience  that  extraordinary 
moment  when  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
spoke  to  the  Nation  from  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  and  some  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion people,  young  and  old.  black  and 
white,  native  Americans,  every  dimen- 
sion of  our  American  society  and 
people  from  around  the  world.  listened 
to  his  absolutely  extraordinary  chal- 
lenge to  our  Nation.  And  what  a  chal- 
lenge it  was,  Mr.  President. 

As  a  member  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  we  Just  had  our  meetings 
in  New  York  this  past  week  and  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  attend.  And  there 
we  have  as  part  of  the  membership 
former  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
and  others  skilled  in  the  law  and  histo- 
ry of  our  Nation. 

Once  again  I  was  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  this  Nation  failed  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  extraordinary  issue  of 
slavery  at  the  time  that  the  initial 
States  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  That  was  a  judgment, 
that  was  a  choice,  that  was  a  decision, 
that  was  a  compromise  that  was 
reached  by  our  Founding  Fathers.  But 
it  was  reached. 

And  we  recognize  that  that  magnifi- 
cent document,  which  is  the  greatest 
manifestation  of  individual  rights  and 
liberties  and  the  balances  between  the 
various  elements  of  Government,  as 
magnificent  as  it  is,  failed  on  that  im- 
portant issue.  And  in  any  examination 
of  the  debates  that  took  place  by  the 
various  States,  we  review  those  and 
find  that  those  ratification  confer- 
ences in  so  many  instances  were  decid- 
ed by  a  handful  of  votes.  And  I  think 
historians  appropriately  point  out 
that  should  there  have  been  a  change 
in  that  particular  provision,  should 
there  have  been  a  statement,  as  a 
number  of  the  Founding  Fathers  had 
wanted  to  do,  to  say  that  slavery  was 
not  right  in  this  Nation,  there  are  few 
who  believe,  from  a  historic  point  of 


view,  that  that  Constitution  would 
have  t>een  ratified. 

And  we  know.  Mr.  President,  what 
subsequently  took  place.  This  country 
involved  itself  in  the  Civil  War.  the 
bloodiest  war  that  we  have  ever 
fought.  And  you  only  have  to  travel  a 
few  hours  from  where  we  are  gathered 
here  today  to  perhaps  the  bloodiest 
battleground  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  Antietam— 24,000  killed  in  less 
than  3  days,  tens  of  thousands  wound- 
ed for  life— or  go  to  other  battle- 
grounds. Manassas,  the  whole  range  of 
different  battlegrounds,  let  alone  Get- 
tysburg and  others,  to  realize  the  ex- 
traordinary loss  of  life  and  limb  and 
blood  that  was  shed  at  the  time  when 
this  Nation  was  trying  to  free  itself 
from  the  shackles  of  slavery. 

We  know  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ments that  took  place  in  the  recon- 
struction period:  The  agony,  the  ad- 
justments and  the  struggles  that  took 
place  even  in  this  country  as  we  were 
trying  to  cope  with  the  decisions  in 
the  1890's,  such  as  Plessy  versus  Fer- 
guson, that  said  once  again  we  can  be 
separate  and  we  can  be  equal.  It  ap- 
peared that  we  were  going  back  and 
retreating  on  the  fundamental  com- 
mitment of  this  Nation  that  when  we 
talked  about  liberty  and  justice  for  all 
we  really  meant  all.  black  and  white- 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

And  then  that  great  march  of  Dr. 
King  in  the  late  1950's  and  through 
the  period  of  the  1960's  demonstrating 
absolutely  extraordinary  personal 
courage,  arrested  time  in  and  time  out, 
in  many  instances  alone,  with  howling 
mobs  looming  outside  of  churches 
where  he  gathered  with  fathers  and 
mothers  and  small  children. 

His  great  strength  was  the  power  of 
his  moral  message  to  the  faithful 
gathered  in  those  churches,  members 
of  families  who  at  another  time  might 
have  experienced  some  of  the  darkest 
days  of  this  Nation— when  lynching 
was  accepted  and  some  of  the  most 
brutal  kinds  of  human  indignities  ex- 
perienced by  our  fellow  citizens.  The 
power  of  his  life  and  the  power  of  his 
message  awakened  this  Nation,  and  it 
did  it  in  an  extraordinary  way.  It  did  it 
in  a  nonviolent  way. 

Given  what  this  country  had  experi- 
enced 100  years  before.  Dr.  King,  more 
than  any  other  individual,  was  able  to 
appeal  to  the  blacks  in  this  country, 
but  also  to  appeal  to  the  basic  moral 
teachings  of  what  this  Nation  was 
about  and  gather  the  support  of 
whites  and  members  of  all  races  and 
all  religions. 

This  country  moved,  Mr.  President. 
This  country  moved  with  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1984.  I  always  find  it 
amazing,  now.  when  I  travel  around 
my  State  of  Massachusetts,  that  stu- 
dents do  not  even  understand  that 
there  were  large  groups  in  our  society 
that  were  denied  the  right  to  vote  in 
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America  prior  to  1964.  They  do  not 
even  understand  that  before  the 
Public  Accommodations  Act  that  there 
were  members  of  our  fellow  citizenry 
whose  skin  was  not  white  who  were 
denied  the  opportunity  to  travel  on 
trains  or  buses  and  forbidden  to  go  to 
various  hotels.  People  really  lose  track 
of  all  of  the  progress  that  was  made. 

We  made  progress  as  well  to  elimi- 
nate the  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. Still,  we  find  too  many  instances 
where  that  issue  is  still  before  us  as  a 
society.  Just  last  year  we  completed 
action  on  one  of  those  issues  when  we 
actually  put  teeth  into  the  1968  act  on 
fair  housing.  Prior  to  that  time  we 
found,  in  the  various  studies  that  were 
taking  place,  that  if  your  skin  was 
black  in  this  country  you  had  a  70-per- 
cent chance  to  be  discriminated 
against  when  you  went  out  and  rented 
a  home;  50  percent  when  you  went  out 
to  buy  one. 

Those  are  in  the  last  2  or  3  years, 
Mr.  President. 

So  we  were  able  to  take  action  last 
year  and  were  able  to  make  progress. 
And  I  daresay  that  those  efforts  and 
important  steps  toward  progress  that 
we  took  in  the  1960*s,  and  again  in  the 
seventies  and  last  year  in  the  eighties, 
really  find  their  roots  back  in  the 
teaching  and  the  experience  we  find  in 
the  life  of  Dr.  King.  When  we  went  on 
to  pass  that  holiday,  Mr.  President,  we 
committed  ourselves  to  make  it  a 
meaningful  holiday. 

I  hear  out  here  on  the  floor  now 
questions  about  who  said  what  about 
funding  at  that  particular  time.  I 
know  what  was  stated  and  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  case,  that  the  King 
holiday  was  going  to  be  a  meaningful 
holiday.  This  legislation,  that  has  the 
support  of  President  Bush,  is  going  to 
make  it  a  meaningful  holiday. 

There  are  those  who  were  against 
this  holiday  when  it  was  established 
and  they  appear  to  be  against  it  now. 
And  now  we  are  hearing  from  some  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  a 
rearguard  action.  They  could  not  stop 
the  King  holiday  then,  but  they  are 
out  to  try  to  undermine  the  holiday 
now. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  ask  whether  those  lessons 
that  we  learned  20  years  ago  and  25 
years  ago,  need  to  be  brought  back  to 
our  fellow  citizens  even  now.  And  I 
daresay  they  do.  Because  I  can  remem- 
ber, even  in  the  last  8  years,  when  the 
former  Senator  from  Maryland,  Sena- 
tor Mathias,  and  I  were  trying  to  gain 
cosponsors  for  the  reauthorization  for 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  when  we  had 
an  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  who  appeared  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  said  no;  no  to  an 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
That  was  William  French  Smith,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  1981  hearings  of  our 
Judiciary   Committee.   Sometimes  we 


seem  to  be  a  country  that  grows  more 
separate  and  less  equal. 

I  was  here  in  the  Senate  when  we 
considered  the  Bob  Jones  case.  It  pre- 
sented a  very  basic,  fundamental  issue: 
Should  taxpayers'  money  be  permitted 
to  go  to  private  institutions  that  are 
going  to  discriminate?  I  thought  part 
of  the  debate  in  the  1960's  would  say: 
No,  we  are  not  going  to  do  that.  We 
are  not  going  to  permit  American  tax- 
payers' money  to  be  used  by  institu- 
tions which  are  going  to  practice  seg- 
regation. But  not  in  the  early  1980's, 
that  was  not  the  position  of  the  previ- 
ous administration.  That  was  not  their 
position. 

Or  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act 
to  ensure  that  we  were  not  going  to 
have  discrimination  and  use  taxpayers' 
funds  to  discriminate,  not  only  on  the 
basis  of  race,  but  for  women  in  our  so- 
ciety. We  were  only  able  to  go  back  to 
what  we  believed  in  the  1960's  by  over- 
riding a  President's  veto. 

The  lessons  of  voting,  the  lessons  of 
not  using  funds  for  discriminatory 
purposes,  the  assaults  on  affirmative 
action  so  that  we  were  not  going  to 
discriminate  against  individuals  on  the 
basis  of  the  color  of  their  skin,  the  dis- 
mantlement of  the  EEOC,  all  hap- 
pened in  the  last  8  years. 

And  we  have  to  ask  ourselves:  Are 
the  lessons  that  we  learned  during 
those  difficult  and  trying  times— we 
experienced  extraordinary  anguish 
and  extraordinary  courage  that 
brought  out  the  best  and  the  darkest 
sides  of  our  nature  in  those  periods 
when  Dr.  King  marched  at  Selma  and 
was  incarcerated  in  the  Birmingham 
jail— whether  it  is  important  for  us  to 
be  reminded  of  those  lessons  and 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  important  for 
our  Nation  to  be  reminded  of  them  in 
the  future? 

Those  are  just  the  issues  dealing 
with  civil  rights,  Mr.  President.  And 
they  only  cover  to  a  small  degree  the 
amount  of  civil  injustice,  economic  in- 
justice, and  poverty  that  Dr.  King 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
Nation. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  at  studies, 
when  we  go  out  across  this  city  or 
most  of  the  major  cities  of  the  country 
and  see  the  homelessness  in  our  coun- 
try. We  find  out  about  the  deteriora- 
tion in  our  school  systems;  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  individuals 
who  do  not  have  health  insurance;  the 
basic  issues  of  economic  justice  as  well 
as  civil  rights— I  daresay  all  of  those 
lessons  are  worthwhile  for  a  great 
nation,  as  our  Nation  is,  that  is  in  con- 
stant pursuit  of  moving  the  causes  of 
justice  and  equity  and  fairness  for- 
ward with  regard  to  its  fellow  citizens. 
I  daresay  Dr.  King  has  personified 
those  lessons  in  his  message,  and  it  is  a 
message  which  I  think  we  as  a  country 
would  do  well  if  we  focused  on,  not 
just  1  day  of  the  year,  the  Martin 


Luther  King  holiday,  but  for  the  other 
364  as  well. 

With  this  legislation,  if  we  are  able 
to  remind  our  fellow  citizens  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  also 
that  which  needs  to  be  made,  Mr. 
President,  this  legislation  will  have  far 
exceeded  all  of  our  greatest  hopes  and 
dreams. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 


PROHIBITING    THE    EXPORT    OP 

TECHNOLOGY      RELATIVE      TO 

THE  FSX  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  joint  resolution  of  disap- 
proval and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  113)  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  technology,  defense  arti- 
cles, and  defense  services  to  develop  or  co- 
produce  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dixon  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


FUNDING  FOR  MARTIN  LUTHER 

KING,    JR.,    FEDERAL    HOLIDAY 

COMMISSION 

(The  Senate  continued  consideration 
of  the  bill.) 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  what 
has  been  said  thus  far  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a  non  sequitur  in 
terms  of  what  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  is  all  about.  I  said  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  in  my  preliminary  remarks 
that  Senators  will  differ  in  their  as- 
sessments of  Dr.  King,  just  as  many 
Americans  differ.  But  what  the  Senate 
is  being  asked  to  consider  is  a  matter 
that  involves  precedents,  it  involves 
whether  the  legislation  had  been 
thought  through  in  terms  of  its  ulti- 
mate implications  and,  in  fact,  wheth- 
er it  is  a  fair  and  equitable  piece  of 
legislation.  We  will  see.  But  let  us 
review  the  Commission  a  little  bit. 

The  Martin  Luther  King  Commis- 
sion was  established  in  1984  because 
Congress  determined  that— 

It  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  coordinate  efforts  with  Americans 
of  diverse  background  and  with  private  or- 
ganizations in  the  first  observance  of  the 
holiday. 

That  is  what  it  said  when  we  first 
considered  this.  And  I  recall  that 
almost  every  Member  of  Congress, 
House  and  Senate,  who  spoke  in  favor 
of  creating  this  Commission  stressed, 
emphasized  the  point,  first,  that  the 
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Commission  would  exist  for  only  20 
months:  and  second,  that  no  Federal 
funds  would  ever  be  used. 

So  here  we  are  today  using  a  lot  of 
rhetoric  to  bypass  the  point.  I  recall 
that  one  Congressman,  Mr.  Addabbo. 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

The  maintenance  and  expenditures  of  the 
Commission  are  to  be  made  from  privately 
donated  funds  and,  therefore,  represent  no 
further  burden  on  the  Federal  budget. 

Another  Congressman,  Mr.  Garcia, 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

The  Commission  will  be  a  temporary 
structure  and  will  disband  forever  after  its 
work  is  done.  It  will  require  no  Government 
funding  and  will  be  supported  entirely 
through  private  contributions.  Thus  the  bill 
does  not  propose  a  permanent  structure 
that  will  burden  the  budget  and  talce  scarce 
resources  away  from  vital  areas  where  they 
are  needed. 

It  is  worth  noting  parenthetically, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives now  has  passed  a  bill 
making  permanent  this  Commission. 
No  wonder  that  the  American  people 
have  a  great  skepticism  about  the  sin- 
cerity of  anything  said  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  certainly  about  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  money  required  to  fi- 
nance this  Government. 

Then  there  was  another  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
CouRTER,  who  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House: 

I  would  emphasize  also  that  this  Commis- 
sion will  be  functioning  using  private  dona- 
tions, private  money  as  Or.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  would  have  it.  I  am  quite  sure,  if 
he  could  express  his  own  desire. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  in  1986  we 
heard  arguments  that  the  Commission 
still  needed  a  few  more  years  to  com- 
plete the  job  it  had  started  in  1984. 
And  you  remember  that  that  job  was 
to  promote  the  first  observance  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King  holiday.  Long 
past,  but  yet  they  needed  a  little  more 
time,  a  little  more  money.  Consequent- 
ly, in  1986.  the  Commission's  life  was 
extended  for  3  more  years,  and  that 
expired  in  April  of  this  year.  Again,  in 
1986.  we  heard  the  proponents  of  the 
extension  stress  the  point  that  the 
Commission  operates  on  private  funds. 
That  was  emphasized  time  and  time 
again. 

I  remember  Senators  said  it  will  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  1  cent.  Well,  they 
were  wrong  then.  They  did  not  know 
what  was  in  the  bill  then.  There  was  a 
stampede  to  approve  it. 

One  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  one  of  the  most  able 
Members  of  this  Senate,  and  I  am  sure 
he  believed  every  word  he  said— let  us 
quote  him. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  no  Federal 
money  is  appropriated  for  the  Commission. 
Rather,  it  operates  entirely  on  donated 
funds.  Under  the  extension  legislation,  the 
Commission  would  continue  to  be  funded 
from  these  sources- 
Meaning  private  sources- 


expanding  the  size  of  the  Commission 
should  also  enhance  its  ability  to  raise  pri- 
vate sector  funds. 

I  have  already  said  that  this  Com- 
mission is  not  lacking  for  moneys.  My 
information  is  that  it  has  taken  in  be- 
tween $20  and  $30  million  from  private 
sources,  but  that  is  not  enough.  Here 
they  come  to  the  taxpayers. 

Another  Senator,  one  who  I  respect 
enormously  and  I  know  he  believed 
what  he  said  on  that  day  in  1986: 

No  Federal  funds  would  be  required,  and 
the  activity  of  the  Commission  will  continue 
to  be  supported  by  private  donations. 

If  anybody  wants  me  to  identify  any 
of  the  Senators,  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
that  in  the  Record.  Another  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  stated  that 
the  Commission  "does  not  cost  the 
Federal  Government  a  single  penny." 
No  equivocation,  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
about  that.  He  simply  did  not  know  at 
that  time  what  the  bill  provided.  I  do 
not  t>elieve  Senators  now  know  the  im- 
plications. 

Now,  we  are  traveling  this  narrow 
corridor  that  I  described  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks  an  hour  ago.  I  am  not 
going  to  get  into  the  business  of  as- 
sessing Dr.  King's  life.  Dr.  King's 
career.  That  has  been  done.  I  am  just 
raising  questions  about  whether  the 
Senate  understands  what  it  is  doing  in 
terms  of  the  implications  and  the 
precedents.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
does  or— and  I  hope  I  am  incorrect 
about  this— the  Senate  does  not  care. 

Before  we  get  too  far  in  this  debate, 
I  think  we  need  to  correct  a  misunder- 
standing that  has  been  created  as  to 
whether  the  Martin  Luther  King  Holi- 
day Commission  is  supported  by  Fed- 
eral funds.  Contrary  to  what  has  been 
said  by  many,  the  Commission  has 
l)een  receiving  significant  support 
from  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  law  creating  the  Commission 
provided  that— 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  may  detail  on  a  nonreimbur- 
sable basis  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  E>e- 
partment  or  agency  to  the  commission  to 
assist  it  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  the  act. 

As  a  result  of  that  little  thing.  Sena- 
tors ignored  at  the  time— in  fact,  got 
up  on  the  floor  at  that  time  and  said 
not  one  penny  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  will  be  spent. 

Let  me  tell  you,  it  was  mighty  profit- 
able for  the  Commission,  and  I  am 
going  to  demonstrate  the  point  by 
reading  from  the  Commission's  own 
annual  report: 

All  of  the  Commission  staff  except  for  the 
executive  director  were  provided  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis  by  Federal  agencies. 

According  to  the  last  two  reports 
from  this  Commission,  the  value  of 
these  services,  the  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  in  other  words,  for  the 
4-year  period  ending  on  February  28, 
1989,  was  $1,729,000  in  the  Washing- 


ton office  of  the  Commission  and 
$375,000  in  the  Atlanta  office.  These 
estimates  do  not  include  the  value  of 
office  space  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  furniture  issued  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  equipment 
furnished  by  the  Federal  Government 
used  in  both  the  Washington  and  the 
Atlanta  offices  by  this  Conunission. 
All  of  this  was  provided  by  Mr.  U.S. 
Taxpayer,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not, 
contrary  to  what  had  been  promised, 
vowed  to  on  this  floor  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  passed. 

I  am  sure  Senators  are  enjojring 
coming  over  here  and  paying  their  re- 
spects to  Dr.  King,  and  that  is  fine.  I 
am  even  sure  they  are  sincere  in  ex- 
pressing their  respect  and  admiration 
for  Martin  Luther  King  and  his  works, 
and  I  am  sure  they  have  a  genuine 
desire  to  see  the  holiday  celebrated  ap- 
propriately, and  that  is  fine.  I  also  un- 
derstand that  Senators  who  have 
spoken  this  afternoon  feel  a  need  to 
demonstrate  their  continued  support 
by  spending  more  of  the  taxpayer's 
money.  It  is  so  easy  to  spend  some- 
body else's  money,  and  you  can  make 
it  so  virtuous.  I  am  going  to  give  Sena- 
tors a  chance  to  put  up  or  shut  up  on 
that  proposition  before  this  is  over. 
But  what  I  really  want,  what  I  really 
seek.  Mr.  President,  is  to  have  Sena- 
tors think  seriously  before  sending  us 
further  down  the  road  of  providing  siz- 
able sums  of  money  for  this  purpose  in 
addition  to  the  significant  financial 
contribution  already  made  by  the 
American  taxpayers. 

We  all  profess  to  be  concerned  about 
the  budget  deficit.  We  certainly,  every 
time  we  go  home,  profess  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  burden  on  the  hard- 
working taxpayers,  and  I  feel  that 
way.  too.  But  I  bet  on  this  issue  the 
vote  is  going  to  be  lopsided,  and  I 
knew  that  when  I  went  into  this  issue. 

Now.  I  met  this  morning  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  and  Senator  Nunn.  I 
made  them  a  proposition  that  if  they 
would  delete  the  funding,  we  could  get 
this  matter  over  and  done  with  quick- 
ly. I  feel  this  way  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  the  Commission  is  willing  to 
promote  this  holiday  with  private 
funds,  that  is  fine.  In  fact,  I  admire 
the  members  and  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  dedication  they  bring  to  a 
cause  in  which  they  believe.  But  let  us 
look  at  what  we  are  talking  about, 
that  narrow  legislative  corridor  that  I 
mentioned  an  hour  ago  when  I  first 
rose  on  this  Senate  floor  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss this  matter. 

Under  the  pending  legislation,  the 
proponents  not  only  seek  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Commission  once  more, 
this  time  for  5  years,  they  also  want 
what  they  call  a  modest  amount  of 
Federal  support.  That  is  the  way  every 
program  in  history,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, has  begxm:  "Oh,  this  is  a  tem- 
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porary program;  it  will  not  cost  much 
money."  Then  programs  take  on  a  life 
of  their  own.  they  operate  in  perpetui- 
ty, and  the  American  taxpayer  has 
nothing  to  say  about  it. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  mystery, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  intent  of  this 
bill  and  the  intent  of  many  of  its  pro- 
ponents—maybe not  all— from  the 
very  beginning  was  to  create  a  perma- 
nent, federally  funded  Commission. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  House  bill,  al- 
ready passed  by  an  overwhelming 
margin,  would  make  the  Commission 
permanent  with  an  authorization  of 
$500,000  a  year  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money,  and  you  can  bet  your 
boots  that  down  the  line,  maybe  not 
too  far  down  the  line,  they  will  up 
that  to  $1  million  a  year,  $1.5  million  a 
year.  $2  million.  Who  knows? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  agree  to  provide 
any  further  Federal  funds  to  support 
this  Commission,  we  are  headed  down 
a  path  that  will  lead  to  progressively 
larger  and  larger  amounts  with  abso- 
lutely no  chance  of  ever  reducing  or 
stopping  it. 

If  this  Commission  is  extended  for  5 
years,  the  lobbying  will  begin  immedi- 
ately to  make  it  permanent  just  as 
sure  as  the  morning  follows  the  night. 
That  is  the  way  it  always  works.  The 
pressure  will  get  greater  and  greater 
as  we  approach  that  sunset  date  5 
years  hence. 

Let  me  say  this:  In  our  meeting  this 
morning,  and  my  hat  is  off  to  Senator 
NUNN  at  least  to  this,  he  indicated  his 
very  strong  objection  to  making  the 
Conunission  permanent.  But  I  know, 
and  Senator  NtmN  is  certain  to  know, 
that  he  will  have  Uttle  control  over 
that.  The  train  will  be  rushing  down 
the  track  by  that  time,  and  those  who 
have  been  trying  to  say  wait  a  minute 
will  be  swept  aside. 

I  would  like  to  sit  down  with  any  of 
the  cosponsors,  just  privately,  not  in  a 
heated  debate  on  this  floor,  and  ask 
them  what  they  would  consider  to  be 
the  maximum  funding  level  in  the 
future  for  this  Commission.  Would  it 
be  $5  million,  $10  million,  $50  million, 
$100  million?  When  I  heard  the  recita- 
tion of  all  the  grand  and  glorious 
things  the  Commission  is  charged  with 
doing— which,  incidentally  are  not  cov- 
ered, certainly  not  specifically  in  the 
bill— the  sky  is  the  limit. 

I  know  the  $1.5  million  specified  in 
the  bill  now  pending  may  be  consid- 
ered an  insignificant  amount  around 
here,  as  soon  as  you  are  spending  the 
other  guy's  money,  any  amount  is  in- 
significant. But  you  ask  Senators  to 
put  up  their  own  money,  I  tried  that 
one  time  on  another  issue.  That  was 
many  years  ago.  I  was  the  new  boy  on 
the  block  in  the  Senate,  and  I  heard 
all  of  the  self-righteous  proclamations 
about  we  have  to  do  this.  Just  appro- 
priate $250  million,  as  I  recall.  I  sent  a 
little  amendment  to  the  desk  with  my 
check  for  $1,000,  which  I  would  have 


to  borrow  from  the  bank  to  cover,  and 
I  said,  "Let  us  not  spend  any  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  Let  us.  Members  of 
the  House,  Members  of  the  Senate, 
put  up  the  money  for  it."  I  think  I  got 
seven  votes.  I  got  a  lot  of  hard  words 
from  some  of  my  colleagues.  It  is  easy 
to  spend  another  guy's  money,  Mr. 
President,  but  when  you  ask  Senators 
to  put  up  their  own  money,  oh,  that  is 
asking  too  much. 

Every  day  we  hear  our  colleagues 
speak  so  eloquently  about  the  Federal 
deficit.  I  agree  with  it.  I  was  a  new  boy 
on  the  block  again  in  1973  who  intro- 
duced his  first  bill  calling  for  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget.  They  said,  "Let 
us  not  be  silly,"  and  voted  it  down. 

So  I  am  worried  about  the  Federal 
deficit.  I  have  been.  I  was  worried 
about  the  Federal  deficit  before  I  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1972.  I  voted 
against  appropriation  bill  after  appro- 
priation bill  because  it  was  bloated  and 
swollen  because  everybody  got  their 
little  deal  in.  Nobody  ever  cuts.  They 
always  raise  the  Federal  spending  be- 
cause it  is  not  their  money.  It  is  not 
their  money.  It  is  Joe  Taxpayer's 
money,  and  who  is  Joe  to  complain? 

I  have  heard  so  many  times  harsh 
condemnations  of  Ronald  Reagan, 
claiming  that  he  created  these  deficits. 
It  is  not  so.  No  President  can  spend  1 
dime  that  has  not  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  like  Ronald  Reagan.  I 
do  not  dislike  him.  He  did  plead  for  a 
balanced  budget.  He  did  plead  for  the 
line-item  veto,  and  the  Congress  said, 
"Don't  be  silly.  We  are  not  going  to 
give  you  either  one." 

I  hear  so  much  talk  about  how  these 
deficits  are  preventing  the  Federal 
Government  from  adequately  funding 
programs  to  feed  children,  to  take  care 
of  the  elderly,  to  help  bring  people  out 
of  poverty.  Yet  the  same  people  who 
say  these  things.  I  predict,  are  going  to 
vote  on  the  pending  bill  which  will 
begin  a  new  Federal  program  which 
can  be  described  at  best  as  nonessen- 
tial. Some  may  find  it  desirable.  But 
when  all  is  said  and  done— I  guess  a  lot 
will  be  said  and  very  little  done— it  is 
nonessential. 

Furthermore,  I  think  Senators 
ought  to  understand  that  there  is  no 
other  federally  funded  entity  estab- 
lished simply  to  promote  a  particular 
Federal  holiday  on  an  annual  basis— 
not  one. 

I  have  heard  references  today  and  a 
time  or  two  before  today  to  the  Chris- 
topher Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubi- 
lee Commission,  and  the  Commission 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. However,  those  two  were  estab- 
lished to  observe  and  celebrate  excep- 
tionally unique  events  in  our  history, 
one  to  celebrate  a  200th  anniversary 
and  that  does  not  roll  around  very 
often.  Of  course,  the  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus Commission  was  created  to  cel- 
ebrate a  500th  anniversary. 


When  these  Commissions  are 
through  with  their  work,  and  one  of 
them  already  is,  bang,  they  will  have 
been  terminated  or  will  be. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  distin- 
guishes this  holiday  from  Independ- 
ence Day  or  Washington's  Birthday  or 
Lincoln's  Birthday— what  really  distin- 
guishes this  specific,  particular  holi- 
day to  justify  the  permanent  federally 
funded  Commission  to  promote  it? 
Before  we  appropriate  Federal  funds 
specifically  for  this  Commission,  I 
think  it  is  important  for  the  Senate  to 
understand  and  understand  clearly, 
precisely  how  this  money  will  be  used. 
Do  not  give  me  some  generalities.  Our 
business  in  the  Senate  is  to  under- 
stand precisely  how  the  money  will  be 
spent. 

Public  Law  98-399  originally  set 
forth  the  purpose  of  the  Commission. 
I  hope  you  will  listen  to  me.  "The  pur- 
pose of  the  Commission  is  to  encour- 
age appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  first  observance  of  the 
Federal  legal  holiday  honoring  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  which  occurs  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1986;  and  two,  to  provide 
advice  and  assistance  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  to 
private  organizations  with  respect  to 
the  ot»servance  of  such  holiday." 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  It  re- 
ferred to  one  observance,  the  first  ob- 
servance, on  January  20,  1986— long 
ago. 

There  was  no  other  purpose  stated 
for  the  Commission.  Mr.  President, 
the  statement  of  purpose  has  not  been 
amended.  Yet  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties have  gone  far  beyond  anything 
contemplated  when  it  was  created  in 
1984. 

Let  me  identify  a  few  of  the  many 
activities  and  programs  which  the 
Commission  has  initiated  or  in  which 
it  has  participated. 

I  simply  ask  each  Senator  to  consid- 
er whether  each  activity  is  in  fact  ap- 
propriate, in  light  of  the  purpose  of 
this  Commission,  as  stated  in  the  stat- 
ute, and  whether  Federal  funds  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  Commission  to 
support  these  programs  and  activities. 
Now,  according  to  the  1988  annual 
report  of  the  Commission— and  this  is 
not  Jesse  Helms  talking;  this  is  the 
Commission  itself: 

The  Commission  expanded  the  Freedom 
Trail  Map  program  that  began  In  1986-1987. 
The  focus  of  the  Freedom  Trail  provides  a 
stimulus  to  individuals,  organizations  and 
communities  in  America,  as  well  as  nations 
around  the  globe,  to  demonstrate  commit- 
ment to  nonviolent  social  change. 

That  is  all  well  and  good,  but  that  is 
not  what  the  creating  statute  said. 
They  did  not  allow  for  anything  Uke 
that.  And  then  the  annual  report  men- 
tioned that  the  Commission  worked 
with  the  King  Center  for  Nonviolent 
Social  Change,  Inc.— You  bet  it  did— 
and  also  with  the  U.S.  Student  Asso- 
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elation,  to  conduct  a  national  college 
student  conference  in  Atlanta.  Now,  in 
this  conference— and  I  am  quoting 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission: 

In  this  conference,  the  Commission 
sought  to  reestablish  a  national  college  and 
university  student  coalition  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  nonviolent  social  change. 

And  I  quote  further  from  the  annual 
report— 

The  conference  brought  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents to  Atlanta  for  formal  training  on  Kin- 
gian  nonviolence  philosophy  and  strategy. 

Later,  the  annual  report  stated  that: 
The  students  learned  how  to  bring  protest 
campaigns  through  the  stages  of  informa- 
tion, education,  personal  commitment,  and 
purification,  negotiation,  direct  action,  rec- 
onciliation, and  gained  fundamental  skills 
which  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  cam- 
puses and  effectively  deal  with  injustices. 
The  conference  also  encouraged  students  to 
register  to  vote. 

As  one  of  the  new  activities  set  out 
in  the  report— and  when  I  say  the 
report,  I  mean  the  annual  report  of 
this  Commission— the  Commission 
"has  called  upon  holiday  commissions. 
State,  city,  local,  as  well  as  other  orga- 
nizations and  groups  to  identify  and 
undertake  a  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
heritage  action  project." 

That  might  be  all  right,  but  it  was 
not  covered  in  the  original  law.  What 
do  we  do  around  this  place?  Just  say, 
here  we  have  general  language,  and 
take  the  ball  and  run  with  it? 

Another  question  that  there  might 
be  is,  how  many  more  protest  move- 
ments do  we  want  the  American  tax- 
payers to  finance?  According  to  the 
annual  report,  these  projects  "must 
address  problems  of  poverty,  racism, 
war.  and  violence  in  its  many  forms, 
and  how  these  issues  impact  upon  the 
human  experience." 

The  report  sets  out  a  list  of  some  ap- 
propriate examples,  including:  Hous- 
ing for  the  poor;  shelters  for  the 
homeless;  creative  efforts  to  promote 
peacekeeping  and  peacemaking;  No.  4, 
community  service  programs  to  help 
the  elderly,  handicapped/physically 
challenged  or  other  disadvantaged 
groups;  programs  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse,  teenage  pregnan- 
cy, illiteracy,  crime,  unemployment 
and  underemployment,  none  of  which 
were  covered  by  the  statute.  I  thought 
that  was  something  the  Congress  was 
supposed  to  be  working  on  anyhow. 

No.  6.  assistance  to  small  farmers 
and  refugees;  scholarships  for  stu- 
dents and  adults  to  receive  training  at 
the  King  Center  in  Atlanta;  No.  8. 
nonviolent  projects  to  eliminate  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa  and  to  promote 
independent  nations  in  the  southern 
African  region. 

Well,  depending  on  the  Senator,  you 
may  agree  or  disagree  with  some  or  all 
of  these,  but  the  point  is.  this  author- 
ity was  not  covered  in  the  original 
statute.  Nor  is  it  covered  in  the  pend- 


ing  statute.   What   are   we   doing,   a 
blank  check? 

Another  of  the  new  activities  men- 
tioned in  the  aiuiual  report  is  to  sup- 
port efforts  "to  formalize"— and  that 
word  bothers  me— "to  formalize  in- 
struction and  curriculum  in  America's 
schools."  Now,  what  are  we  talking 
about?  I  would  like  to  hear  Bill  Ben- 
nett or  somebody  comment  on  this. 
Bill  Bennett  may  be  totally  in  favor  of 
this  bill.  I  have  not  talked  with  him 
about  it.  Do  we  really  want  to  finance 
an  independent  organization  that  is 
going  to  formalize  education?  The 
Commission  also  plans  to  sponsor  "a 
national  teachers  miniconference  on 
infusing  materials  related  to  Dr.  King 
and  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Nation's 
schools." 

What  does  that  mean?  Does  that 
mean  they  are  going  to  be  the  judge 
and  jury  on  what  is  presented  and 
what  is  not  presented  on  any  subject, 
including  Dr.  King?  Now,  I  sent  every 
Senator  a  copy  of  the  report.  I  would 
not  dare  to  speculate  about  how  many 
people  even  opened  it  up. 

Yet,  another  effort  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  the  "formalization  of  instruc- 
tion on  Dr.  King  in  public  and  private 
schools,  colleges,  universities."  And  I 
continue  to  quote:  "The  Commission 
sees  an  increasing  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  educational  materials 
clearinghouse  on  Dr.  King." 

Clearinghouse?  Does  that  mean  that 
only  the  materials  that  this  Commis- 
sion clears  will  be  used?  I  think  there 
would  be  a  few  teachers  around  who 
would  object  to  that.  Let  me  continue 
to  quote. 

The  clearinghouse  will  plan  programs 
based  on  ongoing  sissessments  of  currently 
developed  educational  materials  related  to 
Dr.  King,  identify  needs  and  improvements 
in  curricula  areas. 

Do  you  see  where  this  has  taken  us. 
Mr.  President? 

Maintain  information  on  the  current 
trends  and  educational  practices  and  teach- 
ing techniques. 

Wow! 

And  interact  with  State  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies,  principals,  teachers,  parents, 
educational  associations,  media,  libraries, 
and  other  information  dissemination 
sources. 

Mercy! 

We  are  bestowing  a  lot  of  power  on 
this  Commission,  and  we  are  going  to 
propose  to  finance  it  more  and  more 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

Another  primary  function  of  the 
Commission  has  been  to  lobby  State 
and  local  governments  to  establish  a 
holiday.  According  to  the  report  the 
Conmiission  "began  immediately  upon 
its  establishment  to  encourage  State 
Governments  to  enact  legislation  es- 
tablishing corresponding  State  holi- 
days and  to  establish  State  holiday 
commissions  designed  to  institutional- 
ize the  holiday  in  their  States.  The 
Commission  encourages  all  States  to 


use  the  legislative  process  to  establish 
the  day"— meaning  the  holiday,  I  pre- 
sume—"as  a  paid  holiday  for  employ- 
ees." 

Well  now,  I  have  been  trying  to 
think  of  what  other  governmental 
entity  is  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
upon  which  we  bestow  the  authority 
to  lobby,  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  other  government. 

When  I  find  the  next  one  It  will  be  a 
total  of  one. 

Later  the  annual  report  states  other 
examples  of  its  lobbying  activities. 

*  •  •  the  Chairp)erson  [of  the  Commis- 
sion] plans  to  visit  these  7  States  for  discus- 
sions with  principal  State  officials  and  legis- 
lators regarding  ways  and  means  to  official- 
ly establish  the  Holiday  in  their  States. 

All  well  and  good,  depending  on  how 
you  feel  about  it.  How  do  you  feel 
about  the  taxpayer  being  required  to 
finance  a  lobbying  outfit  in  whole  or 
in  part? 

But  let  us  go  further. 

The  Governor  of  each  State  will  be  asked 
to  continue  their  State  holiday  commission 
or  to  create  one.  and  allow  their  Commis- 
sion to  become  a  part  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mission's new  Council  of  State  Holiday 
Commissions.  Each  Governor  will  also  be 
asked  to  make  a  one-time  contribution  of 
$500  to  the  Federal  Commission. 

I  expect  a  lot  of  Governors  will  be 
awfully  busy;  if  they  are  anything  like 
Senators,  they  don't  want  to  give  up 
anything  of  their  own  money.  But  I  do 
not  know  about  that,  but  I  just  specu- 
late. 

But  to  continue  the  report: 

Mayors  throughout  the  country  will  be 
asked  to  continue  their  local  conunission/ 
committee  or  to  create  one.  •  •  •  Each 
mayor  will  also  be  asked  to  make  a  one-time 
contribution  of  $250  to  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion. 

Continuing  to  quote  from  the 
annual  report: 

Efforts  will  continue  to  have  the  United 
Nations  formerly— 

They  meant  "formally"— 
observe  the  National  Holiday  some  special 
event  or  activity. 

I  read  it  just  as  it  appears  in  the 
annual  report.  I  am  not  sure  what  all 
that  means.  It  is  not  clear  to  me.  But 
let  us  continue  to  quote: 

[Tlhe  International  Conunittee  estab- 
lished three  major  objectives:  (1)  To  encour- 
age support  for  meaningful  activities  at  for- 
eign embassies  in  Washington,  DC  and  their 
countries  on  the  Holiday.  •  •  •  Members  of 
the  committee  actively  promoted  their  ob- 
jectives through  correspondence  and  per- 
sonal meetings  with  foreign  ambassadors 
and  other  officials. 

That  is  about  as  far  as  I  am  going 
right  now.  I  have  an  armload  of  mate- 
rial which  I  want  to  share  with  the 
Senate,  at  least  part  of  it.  I  will  do 
that  as  time  passes. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  at  the 
meeting  this  morning  with  Majority 
Leader  Mitchell.  Minority  Leader 
Dole,  and  Senator  NtmN  we  worked 
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out,  I  think,  a  modification  of  the 
present  legislation.  I  hope  the  modifi- 
cation will  be  accepted  because  it  will 
place  a  restriction  on  some  of  the 
Commission's  activities  and  make  it 
subject  to  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act. 

I  want  to  say  right  now  that  Senator 
NuNN  has  been  open-handed  with  me 
and  I  have  tried  to  be  with  him  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  He  knows  how  I 
feel  about  it  and  I  know  how  he  feels 
about  it. 

I  thank  him  and  I  certainly  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
their  cooperation  and  consideration  in 
terms  of  the  modification  of  the  bill  if 
indeed  it  occurs. 

I  will  be  back  in  a  little  while  to 
offer  the  first  amendment.  Senator 
Mitchell  asked  me  to  be  prepared  to 
lay  down  an  amendment  for  this 
evening  to  be  voted  on  tomorrow 
which  I  agreed  to  do. 

There  cannot  be  any  votes  today, 
you  understand,  because  there  are  not 
enough  Senators  around.  This  is 
Monday,  which  is  almost  as  bad  as 
Friday  around  this  place.  And  if  we  at- 
tempted to  have  a  rollcall  vote  right 
now  we  would  not  get  51  votes,  and 
under  the  Senate  rule  we  would  have 
to  adjourn,  which  might  be  the  best 
thing  we  could  do  for  the  American 
people. 

Last  week  in  North  Carolina  one  of 
my  friends  said,  "What  are  you  doing 
home?"  I  said,  "You  did  not  know  it 
but  your  liberties  are  safe.  The  Senate 
is  not  in  session  all  this  week." 
Monday  is  the  next  thing  to  being  in 


recess. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Robb].  The  Chair  recognizes  the  floor 
manager,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  our 
majority  leader  can  speak  for  himself, 
but  I  understand  the  Senate  schedule 
was  worked  out  between  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Republican  leader.  So  I 
would  suggest  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  some  complaints 
about  the  scheduling  of  various  events 
that  he  direct  those  to  the  Republican 
leader,  since  I  understand  that  this 
program  with  regards  to  this  particu- 
lar measure  has  been  worked  out  with 
the  leadership. 

It  is.  I  must  say,  quite  astounding 
that  we  have  to  take  up  this  much  of 
the  Senate's  time  to  address  this  par- 
ticular issue,  but  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  indicated  he  was 
desirous  of  doing  so  and  so  we  will 
take  up  the  Senate's  time  while  there 
are  so  many  other  measures  which  are 
of  such  urgency  and  importance  that 
we  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  just  take  very 
few  moments  now  to  address  some  of 
the   areas   which   the   Senator   from 


North  Carolina  has  addressed.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  I  respect  the  rea- 
sons and  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  but  since  this 
legislation  was  introduced  shortly 
after  Martin  Luther  King's  tragic  loss 
he  has  been  a  firm  opponent  every 
step  along  the  way. 

When  we  addressed  this  issue  on  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  now  at  this  particular  time  when 
we  are  providing  for  continued  author- 
ization, 5  years  of  $300,000,  in  authori- 
zation, this  authorization  will  have  to 
go  to  the  appropriating  committee  as 
other  authorizations  will,  and  the  ap- 
propriating committee  will  evaluate 
the  various  programs  and  the  justifica- 
tions for  it  and  then  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  that  again, 
whether  we  are  satisified  with  that 
particular  amount. 

So  with  regards  to  the  procedures, 
with  regards  to  the  precedents,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  seen  ample  number 
of  precedents  in  terms  of  funding  vari- 
ous commissions.  As  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  himself  has  pointed 
out,  we  have  already  appropriated 
some  $652,000  to  celebrate  the  500th 
anniversary  of  Christopher  Columbus 
in  an  appropriate  way.  That  obvious 
experience  reaches  the  very  core  of 
the  development  of  the  founding  of 
our  country. 

But  I  do  not  hear  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  going  after  that  par- 
ticular authorization  or  that  particu- 
lar appropriation;  nor  has  he  gone 
after  other  kinds  of  appropriations. 

We  have  allocated  some  $50,000  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  President 
Eisenhower's  100th  birthday.  I  sup- 
port that  as  I  have  the  Christopher 
Columbus  proposal,  but  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  not  opposed 
those  proposals. 

There  only  appears  to  be  one  and 
that  has  to  do  with  Martin  Luther 
King. 

Now  we  understand  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  right 
from  the  very  beginning,  in  terms  of 
the  range  of  different  measures,  the 
civil  rights  measures,  and  he  has  his 
position  and  I  understand  it  and  I  re- 
spect it.  But  we  have  to  understand 
what  his  position  has  been  and  what  it 
continues  to  be.  and  while  he  is  talk- 
ing about  the  various  ways  this  body  is 
playing  fast  and  free  with  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  he  has  not  been  that 
willing  to  come  to  the  floor  on  these 
particular  issues  on  other  particular 
commissions  which  have  had  authori- 
zations and  which  have  had  appropria- 
tions, and  I  think  it  is  important  to 
understauid  that. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  many  of  us  who  supported 
the  Martin  Luther  King  holiday  recog- 
nized that  it  was  not  only  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  celebration  of  a  particular 
holiday  but  it  was  also  a  recognition  of 
the  teachings,  the  values,  and  the  posi- 


tions of  a  very  outstanding  individual, 
who  did  receive  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
Mr.  President,  many  of  us  who  were 
there  during  the  period  of  time  when 
it  was  first  introduced  thought  that 
most  of  those  issues  were  going  to  be 
resolved,  that  this  Nation  was  going  to 
make  progress  in  dealing  with  racism, 
injustice,    and    intolerance.    We    be- 
lieved, perhaps  naively,  that  when  we 
tried  to  make  some  progress,  legisla- 
tively    and     through     reconciliations 
some  time  ago  that  we  would  not  be 
back  here  20  years  later  and  still  see 
the  stains  of  racism  and  injustice  in 
our  society.  But  they  are  there  and  no 
one  is  suggesting  that  with  just  the 
authorization  of  this  particular  legisla- 
tion we  going  to  resolve  it.  We  are  not. 
But  what  we  are  trying  to  reflect  on 
is  the  fact  that  at  a  critical  time  in 
this  country's  history,  when  we  were 
attempting  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
rawest    aspect    of    segregation,    that 
there  was  an  individual  who  brought 
us  to  our  senses  and  did  it  in  a  nonvio- 
lent way  and  he  appealed  to  the  values 
and    the    conscience    of    the    Nation 
rather  than  to  the  club  or  the  riot  or 
the    blackjack    or    other    weapons.    I 
think   that   those   are   tragic   lessons 
that  we  need  to  continue  to  be  remind- 
ed of. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  holiday, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  can  be  a 
moment  which  does  not  remind  us  of 
those  lessons,  and  if  there  can  be  ini- 
tiatives that  take  place  across  this 
country  in  particular  communities  or 
in  particular  States  that  are  particu- 
larly effective,  if  this  Commission  can 
share  that  experience  with  other 
States  and  other  communities  to  the 
benefit  of  our  common  experience,  I 
think  it  is  an  investment  well  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  at  this 
time  either  to  debate  amendments  or 
to  continue  to  debate  the  merits  of  the 
bill  itself.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 

absence  of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  S.  431 
which  reauthorizes  the  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission 
for  an  additional  5  years  and  provides 
for  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$300,000. 

I  would  say.  as  I  say  later  in  my  re- 
marks, that  I  recall  standing  on  this 
floor  in  1986,  I  believe  it  was,  saying 
that  we  were  asking  that  a  Commis- 
sion be  authorized  and  financed  with 
contributions  from  private  sources. 
Certainly  that  has  been  my  prefer- 
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ence.  and  I  made  that  clear  to  Mrs. 
King  and  others. 

I  have  tried  to  help  raise  money 
through  private  sources.  I  said  to  Mrs. 
King  recently  that  I  would  be  happy 
to  try  to  help  her  in  continuing  pri- 
vate efforts.  I  think  that  is  the  best 
way  to  go. 

But.  in  any  event,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Commission  since  1986, 
I  have  seen  the  Commission  do  many 
good  things.  Many  of  these  good 
things  were  alluded  to  this  morning  by 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Georgia, 
the  sponsor  of  this  bill.  Senator  Ndnn. 
The  Commission  has  encouraged 
States  to  recognize  and  celebrate  the 
King  holiday.  There  are  45  States 
now,  including  my  own  State  of 
Kansas,  that  officially  observe  the  hol- 
iday. Senator  Nunn  also  talked  about 
the  number  of  foreign  countries  which 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  celebra- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  has  dis- 
tributed hundreds  of  thousands  of 
posters  and  pamphlets  describing  the 
work  and  the  life  of  Dr.  King.  The 
Commission  has  also  responded  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  inquiries 
from  across  the  country.  And  it  has 
sponsored  an  annual  holiday  parade  in 
Atlanta  that  has  grown  in  size  and 
popularity  each  year. 

So  I  think  in  a  couple  of  short  years, 
the  Commission  can  be  commended— 
the  members  of  the  Commission,  par- 
ticularly Mrs.  King,  who  is  the  driving 
force  behind  the  Commission— for 
trying  to  fulfill  its  original  mandate  to 
promote  the  observance  of  the  King 
holiday  throughout  the  United  States 
and  to  assist  and  advise  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  in  the  holiday's 
observance.  That  was  the  purpose  of 
the  bill.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Conunission. 

I  think  a  quick  look  at  the  latest 
annual  report  would  demonstrate  how 
much  the  Commission  has  accom- 
plished in  its  brief  4  years  of  existence. 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  however. 
Many  young  people  and  the  younger 
generations  are  not  aware  of  the  im- 
portant contributions  that  Dr.  King 
made  to  this  country;  not  even  aware 
of  the  sacrifices  he  made;  not  aware 
that  these  contributions  benefited 
both  black  and  white  America.  All 
these  contributions  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

As  I  said,  I  am  not  crazy  about 
public  funding.  To  me.  it  is  sort  of  a 
foot  in  the  door  for  somebody  else. 
Next  year,  somebody  may  want  more 
money  and  more  money  and  more 
money. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  some 
indications  that  there  was  precedent 
for  this.  I  could  not  find,  however,  any 
direct  precedent  for  public  funding  in 
the  other  Federal  holidays. 

But.  in  any  event.  I  think  that  the 
public  funding  here  is  a  small 
amount— $300,000    may    be    a    lot    of 


money  for  some,  but,  as  one  of  my  col- 
leagues pointed  out  earlier  in  the 
debate,  the  State  of  New  York  is 
spending  almost  double  that  amount 
on  a  statewide  King  commission. 

So  I  can  certainly  understand  some 
of  the  objections  raised  today  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina.  Senator  Helms. 

Ideally  the  Commission  should  be 
funded  exclusively  from  donations 
from  private  sources.  I  must  admit  one 
of  the  reasons  I  supported  the  original 
legislation  that  established  the  Com- 
mission was  the  fact  that  I  could  stand 
here  and  say  the  Commission  would  be 
financed  entirely  with  private  dona- 
tions. And  I  have  been,  in  some  small 
part,  involved  in  that  effort  to  try  to 
raise  money  for  the  Commission. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  for  the  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  Center  to  raise 
money,  but  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  the 
Commission.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
Commission's  difficult  financial  situa- 
tion. While  the  Commission  has  man- 
aged to  operate  with  a  positive  ac- 
counting balance  over  the  past  several 
years,  it  is  Just  squeaking  by.  Private 
financing  has  not  been  enough.  That 
is  why  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  small  amount  of  Federal 
funds  is  now  necessary.  I  disagree  with 
the  House,  though,  which  made  the 
reauthorization  and  funding  of  the 
Commission  permanent.  I  think  Sena- 
tor NuNN  is  correct.  Let  us  have  a  5- 
year  reauthorization  at  the  level  of 
funding  he  suggests.  Then  we  can  take 
a  look  at  it. 

Maybe  there  will  be  some  way,  in 
the  next  year  or  sometime  shortly 
thereafter,  to  find  a  way  to  fund  the 
Commission  privately. 

As  I  have  said,  I  made  a  personal 
pledge  to  Mrs.  King  to  try  to  enlist 
private  support  for  the  Commission 
and  I  hope  and  I  know  that  other  Sen- 
ators will  join  me  in  that  effort.  Per- 
haps we  can  make  public  financing  un- 
necessary as  early  as  next  year.  If  that 
happens,  I  am  certain  that  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  Commission 
and  its  funding  will  welcome  such  an 
event. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  another 
point  here.  As  a  recipient  of  public 
funds,  the  Commission  will  have  an 
additional  responsibility,  a  responsibil- 
ity to  ensure  that  public  funds  are  not 
misused  and  are  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  appropriated,  for 
the  purpose  intended  by  Congress. 
This  morning  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues discussed  at  least  one  amend- 
ment. I  think  there  was  general  agree- 
ment on  it.  Hopefully  we  can  work  it 
out.  It  may  be  offered  today  or  tomor- 
row, to  make  this  responsibility  clear. 

This  amendment  will  be  designed  to 
ensure  that  the  Commission  engages 
only  in  those  activities  that  actually 
promote  the  King  holiday  and  not  ac- 
tivities, for  example,  that  encourage 


student  training  in  civil  disobedience 
or  how  to  conduct  a  protest. 

As  I  look  back  at  the  original  intent 
of  the  Commission,  the  only  purpose  I 
can  find  was.  "to  encourage  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities  through- 
out the  United  States  relating  to  the 
first  observance  of  the  Federal  legal 
holiday  honoring  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  which  occurs  on  January  20,  1986," 
and  to  "provide  advice  and  assistance 
to  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  to  private  organizations 
with  respect  to  observance  of  such  hol- 
iday." That  is  it.  If  the  Commission  is 
going  to  be  financed  with  public  funds, 
in  my  view,  the  Commission  ought  to 
limit  itself  to  these  activities.  That 
means  no  unlimited  lobbying,  no 
schools  on  how  to  conduct  civil  disobe- 
dience or  protests.  And  I  would  hope 
we  could  agree  on  such  an  amendment 
if  and  when  it  is  offered.  And  I  am  cer- 
tain it  will  be  offered. 

It  seems  to  me  once  you  accept  Fed- 
eral funding  you  have  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility. I  do  not  think  that  is  too 
much  to  ask. 

Also,  it  is  my  understanding  that  an 
amendment  will  be  offered,  maybe 
part  of  the  same  amendment,  which 
would  make  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  apply  to 
the  Commission.  In  other  words,  as 
long  as  the  Commission  receives  public 
funding,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  to 
apply  to  this  Commission.  But  now, 
with  public  funding,  it  should  apply.  It 
is  very  helpful  and  does  require  some 
accounting.  I  think  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  I  do  not  know  of  any  dis- 
agreement there. 

But.  I  would  say  also  that  during  the 
Senate  debate  on  the  King  holiday 
itself,  which  was  controversial,  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  said  earli- 
er, I  had  the  privilege  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  managing  that  bill.  We 
were  in  the  majority.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  was 
controversial  to  many  Senators  and  to 
many  people  around  the  country.  We 
made  a  pledge  then  that  we  were 
going  to  make  certain  that  we  did  not 
spend  a  lot  of  Federal  money. 

But  I  said  during  the  debate,  and  I 
would  quote  again:  This  is  some  5  or  6 
years  ago: 

Dr.  King  lost  his  life  but  no  one  can  take 
away  his  legacy.  Like  the  men  in  olive  grey 
and  brown  khaki  whom  we  honor  on  Veter- 
ans Day,  like  the  man  in  a  blue  collar  or 
women  in  the  classroom  whom  we  salute  on 
Labor  Day,  like  so  many  others  who  have  in 
their  own  way  helped  close  the  gap  between 
America's  promises  and  her  performance,  he 
risked  everything  for  what  he  believed  In.  It 
is  this  belief  we  commemorate,  as  well  as 
the  believer;  it  is  the  struggle  for  opportuni- 
ty as  old  as  America  herself  to  which  we 
pledge  ourselves  anew. 

I  still  believe  what  I  said  5  years  ago. 
I  believe  that  the  Commission  contin- 
ues to  have  an  important  role  in  pro- 
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moting the  vision  and  the  legacy  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

I  would  hope,  along  with  the  majori- 
ty leader— I  think  I  can  speak  for 
him— that  we  can  dispose  of  this 
matter  quickly  tomorrow  and  then 
move  onto  the  budget  resolution  and 
complete  action  on  that  early  this 
week. 

I  would  also  make  a  part  of  the 
record,  because  I  am  on  record  as 
saying  private  funding  is  the  right  way 
to  go.  a  statement  I  made  on  April  17. 
1986.  I  will  quote  from  my  statement: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  no  Federal 
money  is  appropriated  for  the  Commission; 
rather,  it  operates  entirely  on  donated 
funds.  Over  the  past  year,  a  number  of  busi- 
nesses and  organizations  contributed  money 
to  the  work  of  the  Conunission  and  under 
the  extension  legislation,  the  Commission 
would  continue  to  be  funded  from  these 
sources. 


That  was  my  hope  then.  As  I  have 
said,  we  have  to  deal  with  reality.  It 
has  not  been  easy  to  raise  money  for 
the  Commission.  We  made  a  number 
of  efforts.  I  know  Mrs.  King  and 
others  have;  House  Members,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  members  in  the 
private  sector.  But  I  am  still  hopeful 
that  together  we  can  find  resources 
which  would  obviate  the  need  for  any 
Federal  funding  at  all.  Maybe  this  will 
occur  after  the  first  year  of  this  5-year 
reauthorization. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  support  the  leg- 
islation and  I  would  hope  there  would 
be  an  amendment  along  the  lines  I 
outlined.  It  was  discussed  this  morning 
in  the  leader's  office,  with  the  princi- 
pal sponsor  of  the  proposal.  Senator 
NxTNH,  myself.  Senator  Helms,  and  the 
majority  leader.  I  think  that  it  may  be 
an  amendment  we  can  agree  upon. 

I  am  not  so  certain  about  some  of 
the    other    amendments    of    Senator 
Helms,  particularly  the  amendment  to 
strike  out  Federal  funding.  I  cannot 
support  that  amendment  even  though, 
as  I  said.  I  am  on  record  earlier  hoping 
that  we  could  continue  this  Commis- 
sion without  public  funds. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 
Mr.  Dole  will  recall,  our  agreement 
was  this  morning,  and  it  was  suggested 
by  the  majority  leader,  that  I  lay 
down  an  amendment  which  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  will 
doit. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  65 

(Purpose:  To  extend  the  Commission  for  2 
years) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helmes]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
65. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  so  we 
have  something  to  work  on  in  the 
morning,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  66  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  6S 

(Purpose:  To  delete  funding  for  the 
Commission) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

it  to  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
66  to  amendment  numbered  65. 

Strike  all  after  the  first  occurrence  of 
word  "Act,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


AGREEMENT        BETWEEN        THE 
UNITED   STATES   AND  THE   RE- 
PUBLIC   OF    KOREA    CONCERN- 
ING      FISHERIES       OFF       THE 
COASTS        OF       THE        UNITED 
STATES— MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  35 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,   together   with   accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
1823(b).  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-265; 
16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seg.),  I  transmit  here- 
with an  agreement  effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  February  17,  1989,  and 
March  27,  1989,  extending  for  the 
period  of  2  years  from  July  1,  1989, 
imtll  July  1,  1991,  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Con- 
cerning Fisheries  off  the  Coasts  of  the 
United  States,  signed  at  Washington 
on  July  26,  1982,  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended. The  exchange  of  notes  togeth- 
er with  the  present  agreement  consti- 
tute a  governing  International  fishery 
agreement  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 201(c)  of  the  act. 

Several  U.S.  fishing  Industry  Inter- 
ests have  urged  prompt  consideration 
of  this  agreement.  Because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  our  fishing  relationship 
with  Korea,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this 
agreement  at  an  early  date. 

Since  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session,  as  required  by  the  legislation, 
may  not  be  available  before  the  cur- 
rent agreement  Is  scheduled  to  expire, 
I  recommend  the  Congress  consider 
passage  of  a  joint  resolution. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House.  May  1, 1989. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  conmiunlcated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  April  25,  1989. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  armounclng  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  foUowlng  joint 
resolutions,  without  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  7.  1989.  through  May  14. 
1989.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week"; 
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SJ.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
gratitude  for  law  enforcement  personnel: 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  1.  1989.  and 
ending  of  May  7,  1989.  as  "National  Drink- 
ing Water  Week"" 

S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  30.  1989.  as  "National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Centenni- 
al E>ay";  and 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  invite  the 
houses  of  worship  of  this  Nation  to  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  of  the  inauguration 
of  George  Washington,  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  ringing  bells  at  12 
noon  on  Sunday.  April  30.  1989. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  April  26,  1989, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  678)  to  make  a 
correction  in  the  Education  and  Train- 
ing for  a  Competitive  America  Act  of 
1988. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  signed  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  7.  1989.  through  May  14, 
1989,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week": 

S.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
gratitude  for  law  enforcement  personnel: 

S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  30.  1989.  as  "National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Centenni- 
al Day": 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  invite  the 
houses  of  worship  of  this  Nation  to  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  of  the  inauguration 
of  George  Washington,  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  ringing  t>ells  at  12 
noon  on  Sunday.  April  30.  1989:  and 

H.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
of  May  8.  1914.  and  its  role  in  establishing 
our  Nation's  system  of  State  Cooperative 
Extension  Services. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989,  the  en- 
rolled Joint  resolutions  were  signed  on 
April  27.  1989.  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 


UMI 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  840.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  1223.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Program  Act  through  fiscal  year  1992: 

H.R.  1224.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  through  fiscal  year  1992: 

H.R.  1225.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions  to  carry   out   the   Interjurisdictional 


Fisheries  Act  of   1986  through  fiscal  year 
1992,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  1763.  An  act  to  authorize  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoiuiced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  50.  Concurrent  resolution 
permitting  the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  for  a  ceremony  to  commemorate  the 
days  of  remembrance  of  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  96,  One 
Hundred  First  Congress,  the  Speaker 
appoints  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  attend  the 
ceremonies  commemorating  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  implementation  of 
the  Constitution  as  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  con- 
vening of  the  First  Congress,  the  inau- 
guration of  George  Washington  as  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  proposal  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
as  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution:  Mrs.  Hoggs.  Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Hoch- 
BRDECKNER.  Mr.  Engel,  and  Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  York. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution: 

H.R.  678.  An  act  to  make  a  correction  in 
the  Education  and  Training  for  a  Competi- 
tive America  Act  of  1988:  and 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  1.  1989,  and 
ending  on  May  7.  1989.  as  "National  Drink- 
ing Water  Week." 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  840.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation: 

H.R.  1223.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Program  Act  through  fiscal  year  1992:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

H.R.  1224.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  through  fiscal  year  1992; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation; 

H.R.  1225.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Interjurisdictional 
Fisheries  Act  of  1986  through  fiscal  year 
1992,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation: and 


H.R.   1763.  An  act  to  authorize  expend!-     'I 
tures  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  he  had  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  joint  resolutions: 
On  April  27,  1989: 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  7,  1989,  through  May  14. 
1989.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
gratitude  for  law  enforcement  personnel: 

S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  30,  1989,  as  "National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Centenni- 
al Day":  and 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  invite  the 
houses  of  worship  of  this  Nation  to  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  of  the  inauguration 
of  George  Washington,  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  ringing  bells  at  12 
noon  on  Sunday,  April  30,  1989. 
On  May  1.  1989: 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  1,  1989,  and 
ending  on  May  7,  1989.  as  "National  Drink- 
ing Water  Week." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
SUBMITTED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  19,  1989,  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  April  27,  1989.  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  SASSER.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  30.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1990.  1991,  and  1992  (with  addi- 
tional and  minority  views)  (Rept.  No.  101- 
20). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  restore  the  deduction  for  cap- 
ital gains  of  individuals,  to  ensure  that  the 
rate  of  tax  on  long-term  capital  gains  of  in- 
dividuals does  not  exceed  21  percent,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  870.  A  bill  to  label  consumer  products 
containing  substances  that  contribute  to  the 
depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  in  the  upper  at- 
mosphere, to  regulate  the  sale,  distribution, 
and  use  of  such  substances  in  consumer 
products  and  services  in  and  affecting  inter- 
state commerce,  to  recapture  and  recycle 
such  substances  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

S.  871.  A  bill  to  institute  a  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  certain  ozone-depleting  chemi- 
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cals: to  partially  direct  revenues  from  such 
excise  tax  toward  an  Ozone  Layer  Conserva- 
tion Trust  Fund  for  developing  chemical 
and  technological  alternatives  to  ozone-de- 
pleting chemicals:  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  878.  A  bill  to  phaseout  production  of 
certain  ozone-depleting  chemicals:  to  insti- 
tute a  policy  promoting  safe  alternatives  to 
ozone-depleting  chemicals:  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 

S.  873.  A  bill  to  promote  the  integration  of 
women  in  the  development  process  in  devel- 
oping countries:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  874.  A  bill  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  Presidential  and 
Congressional  elections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  Kasten  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

S.  875.  A  bill  to  prohibit  United  States 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  or  any 
of  its  affiliated  organizations  if  full  mem- 
bership as  a  state  is  granted  to  any  organi- 
zation or  group  that  does  not  have  the 
internationally  recognized  attributes  of 
statehood:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  876.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  thiothiamine  hydrochloride:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  877.  A  bill  to  require  the  posting  on  cer- 
tain aircraft  of  information  relating  to  the 
date  of  manufacture  of  the  aircraft,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  TransporUtion. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole): 

S.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  29,  1989,  as  the  "National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance  for   the   victims   of   the   USS 
Iowa";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  D'Amato  and  Mr.  Shelby): 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  export  of  technology,  defense  articles, 
and  defense  services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  PSX  aircraft  with  Japan:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


barrier  for  long-term  investors.  It  has 
resulted  in  a  climate  that  is  both  eco- 
nomically and  psychologically  damag- 
ing. At  a  time  when  world  markets  are 
becoming  ever  more  competitive, 
America  can  ill  afford  this.  The  repeal 
of  the  capital  gains  differential  has 
eroded  the  Nation's  investment  base 
and  has  reduced  confidence  in  the 
long-term  profitability  of  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

Additionally,  treating  capital  gains 
as  ordinary  income  results  in  unfair 
taxation  for  the  individual  investor. 
Without  a  capital  gains  differential, 
taxes  are  determined  by  an  invest- 
ment's inflationary  increases,  not  its 
actual  increase  in  value.  The  unfair- 
ness of  this  present  situation  must  be 
rectified. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  consider- 
ations and  arguments  in  mind,  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  that  will  reduce 
the  effective  tax  rate  on  capital  gains 
to  its  pre- 1986  Tax  Reform  Act  level. 
The  bill  will  reestablish  a  capital  gains 
differential  of  25  percent  and  thus 
ensure  that  no  taxpayer  pays  more 
than  a  top  effective  rate  of  21  percent 
on  capital  gains  income. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  869 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  2.1  PERCENT  DEDUCTION  FOR  CAPITAL 
GAINS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  I  of  subchapter  P  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  treatment  of  capital  gains) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  1201 
the  following  new  section: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  restore  the  deduction 
for    capital    gains    of    individuals,    to 
ensure  that  the  rate  of  tax  on  long- 
term  capital  gains  of  individuals  does 
not  exceed  21  percent,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to   the   Committee   on   Pi- 
nance. 

RESTORATION  OF  CAPITAL  CAINS  DEDO<rrlON 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
elimination  of  a  capital  gains  differen- 
tial was  one  of  the  major  changes  in- 
stituted in  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act. 
The  1986  repeal  of  the  capital  gains 
differential  has  created  a  host  of  new 
problems— problems  that  threaten  the 
competitiveness  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

The  elimination  of  a  capital  gams 
differential  has  created  a  formidable 


"SEC.  1202.  DEDUCTION  FOR  CAPITAL  GAINS. 

"(a)  In  General.— If  for  any  Uxable  year 
a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation  has  a 
net  capital  gain,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  an  amount 
equal  to  25  percent  of  the  amount  of  such 
net  capital  gain. 

"(b)  Special  Rule  for  Estates  and 
Trosts.— In  the  case  of  an  estate  or  trust, 
the  deduction  shall  be  computed  by  exclud- 
ing the  portion  (if  any)  of  the  gains  for  the 
taxable  year  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  cap- 
ital assets  which,  under  sections  652  and  662 
(relating  to  inclusions  of  amounts  In  gross 
income  of  beneficiaries  of  trusts),  U  includa- 
ble by  the  income  beneficiaries  as  gain  de- 
rived from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital 
assets.". 

(b)  Minimum  Tax.— Section  56(b)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  adjustments  applicable  to 
individuals)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Capital  gains  deduction.— No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  under  section  1202.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 
(1)  Section  62(a)  of  such  Code  (defining 

adjusted  gross  income)  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (12)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(13)  Long-term  capital  gains.— The  de- 
duction allowed  by  section  1202.". 


(2)  Section  163(d)(4)  of  such  Code  (defin- 
ing net  investment  income)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(F)  Net  capital  gains  excluded  from 
GROSS  INCOME.— The  net  gain  described  In 
subparagraph  (B)(ii)  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
section  1202.". 

(3)  Section  170(e)(1)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  certain  contributions  of  ordinary 
Income  and  capital  gain  property)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "long-term  capital  gain" 
the  second  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"long-term  capital  gain  (reduced  by  the  de- 
duction allowed  under  section  1202)". 

(4)  Section  172(d)(2)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  modifications  with  respect  to  net  op- 
erating loss  deduction)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Capital  gains  and  losses  of  taxpay- 
ers OTHER  than  corporations.— In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation— 

"(A)  the  amount  deductible  on  account  of 
losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assets  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  includa- 
ble on  account  of  gains  from  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  capital  assets:  and 

"(B)  the  deduction  for  long-term  capital 
gains  provided  by  section  1202  shall  not  be 
allowed.". 

(5)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  172(dK4) 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ", 
(2)(B),"  after  "paragraphs  (1)". 

(6)(A)  Section  221  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  cross  reference)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•SEC.  221.  CROSS  REFERENCES. 

"(1)  For  deduction  for  long-term  capital 
gains  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a 
corporation,  see  section  1202. 

"(2)  For  deductions  in  respect  of  a  dece- 
dent, see  section  691.". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "reference"  In  the 
Item  relating  to  section  221  and  inserting 
"references". 

(7)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  642(c)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  adjustmenU  for  credits 
and  deductions)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  Adjustments.— To  the  extent  that 
the  amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  this  subsection  consists  of  gain 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  caplUl  assets 
held  for  more  than  1  year,  proper  adjust- 
ment shall  be  made  for  any  deduction  allow- 
able to  the  estate  or  trust  under  section 
1202  (relating  to  deduction  for  excess  of 
capital  gains  over  capital  losses).  In  the  case 
of  a  trust,  the  deduction  allowed  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  section  681 
(relating  to  unrelated  business  income).". 

(8)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  643(a)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  distribution  of  net  Income) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  deduction 
under  section  1202  (relating  to  deduction  for 
excess  capital  gains  over  capital  losses)  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account.". 

(9)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  691(c)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  deduction  for  estate  tax)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of 
sections  l(j),  1201,  and  1211"  and  Inserting 
"For  purposes  of  sections  l(j),  1201,  1202, 
and  1211". 

(10)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  871(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
capital  gains  of  aliens  present  in  the  United 
States  183  days  or  more)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "such  gains  and  losses  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  1202  (relat- 
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inc  to  deduction   for  capital   gains)  and" 
after  "except  that". 

(11)  Section  1402(iHl)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  special  rules  for  options  and  commod- 
ities dealers)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  cdi«hal.— In  determining  the  net 
earnings  from  self-employment  of  any  op- 
tions dealer  or  commodities  dealer— 

"(A)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(3MA). 
there  shall  not  be  excluded  any  gain  or  loss 
(In  the  normal  course  of  the  taxpayer's  ac- 
tivity of  dealing  in  or  trading  section  1256 
contracts)  from  section  1256  contracts  or 
property  related  to  such  contracts,  and 

"(B)  the  deduction  provided  by  section 
1202  shall  not  apply.". 

(12)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter P  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  1201.  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  1202.  Deduction  for  capital  gains.". 

SEC.  2.  MAXIMI M  (APITAL  GAINS  RATE  UF  21  PER- 
CENT. 

(a)  In  Okhxral.— Subsection  (J)  of  section 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  maximum  capital  gains  rate)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  MAXiMim  Capitai.  Oains  Rats.— If  a 
taxpayer  has  a  net  capital  gain  for  any  tax- 
able year,  then  the  tax  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  tax  computed  at  the  rates  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  this  subsection  had 
not  been  enacted  on  the  taxable  income,  or 

"(B)  a  tax  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  tax  computed  at  the  rates  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  this  section  had  not 
been  enacted  on  the  taxable  income  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  net  capital  gain,  plus 

"(ii)  a  tax  of  21  percent  of  the  net  capital 
gain,  plus 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  increase  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (g).". 

(b)  Phaseout  or  15-PmcEWT  Rats  ai»d  Pra- 
soNAL  Exemption  Not  to  Apply  to  Capital 
Gains.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  KgHl) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  phaseout  of  15- 
percent  rate  and  personal  exemption)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  net  capital  gain"  after  "taxable 
income". 

SEC.  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1988.« 


UMI 


By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  870.  A  bill  to  label  consumer  prod- 
ucts containing  substances  that  con- 
tribute to  the  depletion  of  the  ozone 
layer  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  to  reg- 
ulate the  sale,  distribution,  and  use  of 
such  substances  in  consumer  products 
and  services  in  and  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  to  recapture  and  recycle 
such  substances  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  871.  A  bill  to  institute  a  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  certain  ozone-de- 
pleting chemicals:  to  partially  direct 
revenues  from  such  excise  tax  toward 
an  Ozone  Layer  Conservation  Tnist 
Fund  for  developing  chemical  and 
technological  alternatives  to  ozone-de- 
pleting chemicals:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance. 

S.  872.  A  bill  to  phaseout  production 
of  certain  ozone-depleting  chemicals: 
to  institute  a  policy  promoting  safe  al- 


ternatives to  ozone-depleting  chemi- 
cals: and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

OZONI  LXCISLATION 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing three  pieces  of  legislation 
today,  all  of  which  are  designed  to 
complement  a  larger  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced on  the  first  day  of  this  session 
of  Congress  called  the  World  Environ- 
ment Policy  Act  of  1989.  Since  intro- 
ducing that  legislation,  I  have  spent 
substantial  additional  time  investigat- 
ing aspects  of  the  global  ecological 
crisis.  I  intend  to  offer  these  specific 
bills  as  amendments  to  the  larger  bill 
at  a  later  time,  given  the  opportunity. 
But  I  wish  to  introduce  them  in  sepa- 
rate form  now.  They  all  deal  with  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  global  ecologi- 
cal crisis. 

Many  who  have  examined  this  crisis 
believe  that  one  of  the  first  actions  we 
should  take  is  to  ban  throughout  the 
world,  if  possible,  a  particular  category 
of  chemicals  called  chlorofluorocar- 
bons  and  a  few  other  chemicals  that 
are  similar  in  nature.  These  chemicals 
are  destroying  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer,  which  protects  the  life  on  Earth 
from  dangerous  ultraviolet  radiation. 
These  same  chemicals  are  also  respon- 
sible for  approximately  20  percent  of 
the  greenhouse  effect,  or  the  global 
warming  problem  which,  it  is  general- 
ly agreed,  is  the  most  serious  environ- 
mental crisis  the  world  has  ever  faced. 

So,  this  three-part  package  of  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  help  protect  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer  and  the 
world's  climate  system.  The  first  bill, 
entitled  the  Consumer  Ozone  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1989,  would  in  several  cases 
eliminate  from  commerce  the  sale  of 
certain  consumer  products  that  con- 
tain man-made  substances  that  have 
been  shown  to  deplete  the  strato- 
spheric ozone  layer.  In  other  cases,  it 
would  require  labeling  and  regulation 
of  these  products.  In  addition,  this  bill 
would  promote  the  development  of  a 
chlorofluor(x;arbon  and  halon  recla- 
mation plan  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging recapture  and  recyling  of  ozone- 
depleting  substances. 

The  second  bill,  the  Ozone  Layer 
Conservation  Act  of  1989.  would  pro- 
vide for  a  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on 
certain  chemicals  that  deplete  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer.  This  bill 
would  establish  an  Ozone  Layer  Con- 
servation Trust  Fund  in  the  Treasury 
Department  and  would  direct  that 
half  of  the  revenues  from  the  excise 
tax  be  placed  into  the  trust  fund,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  research,  de- 
velopment, and  market  Incentives  for 
technological  alternatives  to  ozone-de- 
pleting chemicals. 

The  third  biU.  the  Upper  Ozone 
Chemicals  Act  of  1989.  provides  for  a 
5-year  phaseout  of  six  specific  sub- 
stances that  deplete  the  stratospheric 
ozone  layer,   CFC-11.  CFC-12.   CPC- 


113.  halon-1211.  halon-1301.  and 
carbon  tetrachloride.  It  would  also 
provide  for  a  10-year  phaseout,  of 
other  somewhat  less  potent  ozone-de- 
pleting substances,  CPC-22.  CPC-114. 
CFC-115.  methyl  chloroform,  and 
methylene  chloride.  There  are  minor 
exceptions  for  uses  that  are  shown  to 
have  a  direct  and  needed  applications 
for  medi(»I  and  national  security  rea- 
sons. This  is  a  minor  category  where 
these  chemicals  are  concerned.  There 
are  provisions  for  certifying  that  na- 
tions from  which  we  import  products 
that  contain  ozone-depleting  chemi- 
cals have  a  similar  phaseout  program 
in  place,  and  a  requirement  for  safe 
disposal  of  ozone-depleting  substances. 
Finally,  the  bill  calls  for  developing  a 
safe  alternatives  policy,  for  replacing 
the  substances  to  be  phased  out  with 
chemicals,  product  substitutes,  or  al- 
ternative manufacturing  pr(x;esses 
that  reduce  overall  risk  to  public 
health  and  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  the  nations 
which  signed  the  Montreal  protocol 
ratified  by  this  body  in  the  last  Con- 
gress will  begin  meeting  in  Helsinki  to 
consider  new,  tougher  restrictions  as 
amendments  to  that  international  pro- 
tocol. I  hope  the  participants  in  the 
international  meeting  are  successful  in 
their  discussions  this  week. 

The  United  States  should,  regard- 
less, take  the  lead  with  measures  like 
the  ones  that  I  have  introduced  today, 
and  like  the  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced on  the  first  day  of  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills  and  a 
sununary  of  the  provisions  of  the  bills 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

s.  870 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer 
Ozone  Protection  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  United  States  can  demonstrate  to 
the  world  its  commitment  to  conserve  the 
ozone  layer  of  the  upper  atmosphere  by  in- 
stituting marlcet  and  regulatory  strategies 
that— 

(A)  phaseout  certain  consumer  products 
that  unnecessarily  release  ozone-depleting 
substances: 

(B)  immediately  reduce  emissions  of 
ozone-depleting  substances: 

(C)  encourage  rapid  replacement  of  ozone- 
depleting  sut>stances  with  safe  substitutes 
and  alternative  technologies;  and 

(D)  encourage  efficient  recapture  and  re- 
cycling of  ozone-depleting  substances. 

(2)  The  highest  priority  must  be  given  to 
developing  and  deploying  safe  alternative 
sut>stances  and  technologies  to  replace 
ozone-depleting  substances  within  five 
years. 
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(3)  Development  of  alternative  substances 
and  technologies  to  replace  ozone-depleting 
substances  will  be  hastened  by  effective  gov- 
ernment-industry cooperation  to  find  such 
alternatives,  including  promotion  of  re- 
search, development,  and  market  incentives 
for  such  alternatives. 

8EC.  3.  NATIONAL  GOAL. 

It  is  the  national  goal  under  this  Act  to— 

(1)  label,  regulate  the  servicing  of.  and 
eliminate  certain  consumer  products  that 
contain  manmade  substances  with  the  po- 
tential for  depleting  ozone  In  the  upper  at- 
mosphere: and 

(2)  promote  development  of  a  Chloronuor- 
ocarbon  and  Halon  Reclamation  Plan  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  recapture 
and  recycling  of  such  substances. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  uaed  in  this  Act:  _, 

(1)  The  term  ■alternative  technologies 
means  any  technology  that  performs  a  serv- 
ice, without  the  use  of  ozone-depleting  sub- 
stances listed  under  section  10  as  compo- 
nents of  Its  manufacture  or  operation, 
which  was  previously  performed  by  technol- 
ogies that  require  the  use  of  such  ozone-de- 
pleting substances  as  components  of  their 
manufacture  or  operation. 

(2)  The  tferm  "chlorofluorocarbon  recap- 
ture equipment"  means  equipment  that  has 
been  approved  for  the  recapture  of  chloro- 
nuorocarbons  from  stationary  air  condition- 
ers, refrigerators,  and  freezers. 

(3)  The  term  "chlorofluorocarbon  recy- 
cling facility"  means  any  facility  which  ac- 
cepts chlorofluorocarbons  for  the  purpose 
of  recycling  them  through  equipment  that 
meets  purity  standards  of  the  Air  Condi- 
tioning and  Refrigeration  Institute  for  the 
purification  of  chlorofluorocarbons  from 
stationary  air  conditioners,  refrigerators, 
and  freezers. 

(4)  The  term  "commerce"  means— 

(A)  commerce  between  a  place  in  a  State 
and  any  place  outside  that  State; 

(B)  commerce  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(C)  commerce  which  affects  commerce  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 

(5)  The  term  "consumer  products"  means 
consumer  producte  offered  for  sale  at  the 
wholesale  or  retail  level. 

(6)  The  term  "manufactured  substance 
means  any  organic  or  inorganic  chemical  of 
a  particular  molecular  identity,  or  any  mix- 
ture, that  has  been  manufactured  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

(7)  The   term   "mobile   air   conditioner 
means  an  air  conditioner  designed  for  InsUl- 
latlon  In  a  motor  vehicle. 

(8)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, corporation  (including  a  government 
corporation),  partnership,  firm,  joint  stock 
company,  trust,  association,  or  any  other 
private  entity,  or  any  officer,  employee, 
agent,  department,  or  InstrumenUlity  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  of  any  SUte  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  (Including  any 
IntersUte  body),  or  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment (Including  any  international  instru- 
mentality). ,.      __, 

(9)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(10)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
SUt«8  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  commonwealth,  territory, 
or  possession  of  the  United  SUtes. 

SEC.  I.  MOBILE  AIR  CONDITIONERS. 

(a)  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  person  who  in- 
stalls, services,  or  repairs  mobile  air  condi- 
Uoners  shall  use  chlorofluorocarbon  recap- 


ture equipment  and  shall  ensure  that  the 
recaptured  chlorofluorocarbons  are,  in  a 
timely  manner,  picked  up  and  delivered  to  a 
chlorofluorocarbon  recycling  facility.  The 
SUtes  shall  establish  phased  schedules  for 
the  acquisition  of  such  equipment  by  estab- 
lishments carrying  out  such  installation, 
service,  or  repair.  The  schedules  shall  pro- 
vide for  early  acquisition  by  high-volume  es- 
tebllshments  and  subsequent  acquisition  by 
lower-volume  establishments,  and  shall 
ensure  that  all  such  establishments  have 
chlorofluorocarbon  recapture  equipment  in 
place  within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  no  person  shall  sell 
or  distribute,  or  offer  for  sale  or  distribu- 
tion. In  commerce  any  chlorofluorocarbons 
suitable  for  use  In  mobile  air  conditioners  In 
containers  smaller  than  thirty  pounds, 
unless  the  container  bears  a  warning  label 
as  specified  In  section  8. 

(c)  Within  nine  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  no  person  shall  sell 
or  distribute,  or  offer  for  sale  or  distribu- 
tion. In  commerce  chlorofluorocarbons  suit- 
able for  use  In  mobile  air  conditioners  in 
containers  smaller  than  thirty  pounds.  The 
States  shall  Issue  regulations  providing  for  a 
phaseout  of  the  sale  of  chlorofluorocarbons 
in  such  conUiners  in  the  period  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

Act.  _.  ,      , 

(d)  Within  nine  months  after  the  date  oi 
enactment  of  this  Act.  no  person  shall  re- 
charge mobile  air  conditioners  with  chloro- 
fluorocarbons. without  first  testing  the 
mobile  air  conditioner  system  for  leaks  and 
repairing  any  leaks  found  in  such  system. 

SEC   «.  FIRE  EXTINGl'lSHERS  FOR  CONSUMER  AP- 
PLICATIONS. 

Within  nine  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  no  person  shall  sell  or 
distribute,  or  offer  for  sale  or  distribution. 
In  commerce  fire  extinguishers  that  contain 
halons  or  any  ozone-depleting  substances 
listed  under  section  10  of  this  Act,  except 
for  applications  required  by  Federal  law. 

SEC  7   NONESSENTIAL  CONSUMER  PRODUCTS  CON- 
TAINING CHLOROFLUOROCARBONS. 

Within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  no  person  shall  sell  or  dis- 
tribute, or  offer  for  sale  or  distribution,  in 
commerce  chlorofluorocarbon-propelled 
plastic  party  streEuners  and  noise  horns. 
chlorofluorocarbon-conUinlng  cleaning 

fluids  for  electronic  and  photographic 
equipment,  or  any  other  consumer  products 
which  are  capable  of  releasing  into  the  at- 
mosphere substances  listed  under  section  10 
of  this  Act  and  are  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  nonessential. 

SEC.  8.  LABELING  REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  Requirement.- Any  consumer  product 
that  conUins.  is  produced  with,  or  Is  pro- 
duced from  a  substance  listed  under  section 
10  of  this  Act  shall  be  labeled  in  accordance 
with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  with  the  appropriate  label,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  If  the  consumer  product  contains  a 
substance  listed  under  section  10:  "GOV- 
ERNMENT WARNING:  This  Product  is 
manufactured  with  (Insert  name  of  listed 
substance).  Which  Destroys  the  Earths 
Protective  (Dzone  Layer,  and  Disrupts  the 
Earth's  Climate.  Destroying  the  Ozone 
Layer  Greatly  Increases  the  Risk  of  Skin 
Cancer  and  Harms  Natural  Systems,  Includ- 
ing Pood  Production.". 

(2)  If  the  consumer  product  Is  manufac- 
tured by  a  process  that  Involves  the  use  of  a 


substance  listed  under  section  10:  "GOV- 
ERNMENT WARNING:  This  Product  is 
Manufactured  With  (Insert  name  of  listed 
substance).  Which  Destroys  the  Earth's 
Protective  Ozone  Layer,  and  Disrupts  the 
Earth's  Climate.  Destroying  the  Ozone 
Layer  Greatly  Increases  the  Risk  of  Skin 
Cancer  and  Harms  Natural  Systems.  Includ- 
ing Food  Production.". 

(3)  If  the  consumer  product  Is  produced 
from  a  substance  listed  under  section  10: 
"GOVERNMENT  WARNING:  This  Product 
Is  Produced  Prom  (insert  name  of  listed  sub- 
stance). Which  Destroys  the  Earth's  Protec- 
tive Ozone  Layer,  and  Disrupts  the  Earth's 
Climate.  Destroying  the  Ozone  Layer  Great- 
ly Increases  the  Risk  of  Skin  Cancer  and 
Harms  Natural  Systems.  Including  Pood 
Production.". 

(b)  Prohibition.- Effective  nine  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no 
person  shall  sell  or  distribute,  or  offer  for 
sale  or  distribution.  In  conmierce  any  con- 
sumer product  required  to  be  labeled  under 
this  section  unless  such  product  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  any  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder. 

(c)  Regulations.— The  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  shall  issue  regulations 
to  Implement  subsection  (a)  within  three 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  regulations  shall  require  the  ap- 
propriate label  to  be  prominently  displayed 
on  the  consumer  products  subject  to  this 
section,  and  to  be  clearly  visible  to  persons 
who  purchase  the  product  at  retail. 

(d)  Enforcement.— A  product  that  is  not 
labeled  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  mlsbranded  hazardous  sub- 
stance, subject  to  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1261  et  seq.). 
except  that  the  penalty  for  failure  to  label 
shall  be  a  fine  of  20  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  product,  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  one 
year,  or  both. 


SEC.  ».  CHLOROFLUOROCARBON  AND  HALON  REC- 
LAMATION. 

(a)  Reclamation  Plan.— Within  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  Chlorofluo- 
rocarbon and  Halon  Reclamation  Plan.  The 
Plan  shall  provide  for  the  most  effective 
way  of  ensuring  widespread  reclamation,  re- 
cycling, or  regulated  disposal  of  all  sub- 
stances listed  under  section  10  of  this  Act. 
contained  in  more  than  de  minimis  amounts 
In  any  consumer  product  or  other  item  sold 
in  commerce.  The  goal  of  the  Plan  shall  be 
to  minimize  releases  of  such  substances  and 
to  otherwise  provide  maximum  environmen- 
tal benefit.  The  Secretary  shall  consider  at 
a  minimum,  the  following: 

(Da  deposit  fee  system,  similar  to  those 
employed  for  bottle  and  can  recycling  in 
certain  States,  In  which  deposit  fees  would 
be  charged  on  consumer  products  and  other 
items  containing  such  substances,  the  de- 
posit fees  would  be  refunded  upon  return 
for  recycling  or  disposal  of  such  substances 
or  of  Items  containing  such  substances,  and 
such  products  and  other  Items  would  bear 
labels  advising  of  such  refundable  deposit 

(2)  the  return  to,  and  acceptance  by.  retail 
merchants  or  their  agents  for  purposes  of 
pickup  and  delivery  of  such  consumer  prod- 
ucts and  other  items;  and 

(3)  government-operated  local  or  regional 
collection  facilities  or  services. 

(b)  Prohibition.— Effective  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no 
person  shall  sell  or  distribute,  or  offer  for 
sale  or  distribution.  In  commerce  any  con- 
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sumer  product  containlnt;  any  substance 
listed  under  section  10  of  this  Act.  unless  an 
aperture  has  been  installed  on  such  product 
that  allows  such  substance  to  be  removed 
without  the  release  of  the  substance  Into 
the  atmosphere. 

SEC.  I*.  LISTINt;  or  RECILATED  SIBSTANCES. 

(a)  Pkiority  StJBSTANCEs  To  Be  Regulat- 
ed.—Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  a  priority  list  of  manufactured  sub- 
stances that  are  luiown  or  may  reasonably 
be  anticipated  to  cause  or  contribute  to 
ozone  depletion  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 
The  initial  list  shall  include  chlorofluoro- 
carbon-11.  chlorofluorocarbon-12.  chloro- 
nuorocarbon-113.  halon-1211.  halon-1301. 
and  carbon  tetrachloride.  At  any  time  the 
Secretary  may  add  to  the  priority  list  other 
manufactured  substances,  including  any 
listed  under  subsection  (b).  if  concerns  over 
protection  of  the  upper  atmosphere  ozone 
layer  dictate  such  action. 

(b)  Other  Regulates  Substances. —Simul- 
taneously with  publication  of  the  priority 
list,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  list  of 
other  manufactured  substances  that,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  meets  the  crite- 
ria set  forth  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  list  of  other  consumer  prod- 
ucts shall  include  chlorofluorocarbon-22, 
chlorofluorocarbon-1 14,  chlorofluorocarbon- 
115,  methyl  chloroform,  and  methylene 
chloride.  At  least  annually  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  a  proposal  to  add  to 
such  list  each  other  manufactured  sub- 
stance that,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, meets  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a).  Within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  any  such  propos- 
al, following  an  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  rule  adding 
each  such  substance  to  the  list,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  substance 
clearly  does  not  meet  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  II.  federal  enforcement. 

(a)  Compliance  Orders.— 

(1)  Whenever  on  the  basis  of  any  informa- 
tion the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
person  has  violated  or  is  in  violation  of  any 
requirement  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
issue  an  order  assessing  a  civil  penalty  for 
any  past  or  current  violation,  requiring  com- 
pliance immediately  or  within  a  specified 
time  period,  or  both,  or  the  Secretary  may 
commence,  in  the  United  States  district 
court  in  the  district  in  which  the  violation 
occurred,  a  civil  action  for  appropriate 
relief,  including  a  preliminary  or  permanent 
injunction. 

(2)  Any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section may  include  a  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  any  permit  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  and  shall  state  with  reasona- 
ble specificity  the  nature  of  the  violation. 
Any  penalty  assessed  in  the  order  shall  not 
exceed  $25,000  for  each  violation  of  a  re- 
quirement of  this  Act.  In  assessing  such  a 
penalty  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  seriousness  of  the  violation  and 
any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with  appli- 
cable requirements. 

(b)  PuBuc  Hrarinc— Any  order  issued 
under  this  section  shall  become  final  unless, 
no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  order  is 
served,  the  person  or  persons  named  therein 
request  a  public  hearing.  Upon  such  request 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  conduct  a 
public  hearing.  In  connection  with  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section  the  Secretary 
may  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  documents. 


and  may  issue  rules  for  discovery  proce- 
dures. 

(c)  Violation  op  Compuance  Orders.— If 
a  violator  fails  to  take  corrective  action 
within  the  time  specified  in  a  compliance 
order,  the  Secretary  may  assess  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $25,000  for  each  day 
of  continued  noncompliance  with  the  order 
and  the  Secretary  may  suspend  or  revoke 
any  permit  issued  to  the  violator  under  this 
Act. 

<d>  Criminal  Penalties.— Any  person 
who— 

( 1 )  knowingly  violates  section  5.  6,  7,  8.  or 
9;  or 

(2)  knowingly  destroys,  alters,  conceals,  or 
fails  to  file  any  record,  application,  report, 
or  other  document  required  to  be  main- 
tained or  filed  for  purposes  of  compliance 
with  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  in  accordance  with  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  for  each  day  of  a 
violation,  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed 
two  years,  or  both.  If  conviction  is  for  a  vio- 
lation committed  after  a  first  conviction  for 
a  violation,  the  maximum  applicable  pun- 
ishment shall  be  doubled  with  respect  to 
both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

(e)  Violations.— Each  day  of  violation  of 
any  requirement  of  this  Act  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  constitute  a  separate 
violation. 

SEC.  IZ.  JUDICIAL  review  OF  FINAL  REGULATIONS 
AND  CERTAIN  PETITIONS. 

Any  judicial  review  of  any  final  action  of 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  sections  701  through  706 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  except 
that— 

<  1 )  a  petition  for  review  of  any  final  action 
of  the  Secretary  may  be  filed  by  any  inter- 
ested person  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Federal  judicial 
district  in  which  such  person  resides  or 
transacts  business,  and  such  petition  shall 
be  filed  within  the  ninety  day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  such  final  action  or 
after  such  period  if  such  petition  is  for 
review  based  solely  on  grounds  arising  after 
such  period: 

(2)  action  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
which  review  could  have  been  obtained 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  in  civil  or  criminal  proceed- 
ings for  enforcement:  and 

(3)  if  a  party  seeking  review  under  this 
Act  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence,  and  shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  the  information  is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence in  the  proceeding  before  the  Secre- 
tary, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  (and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof) 
to  be  taken  before  the  Secretary,  and  to  be 
adduced  upon  the  hearing  in  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
court  may  deem  proper  and  the  Secretary 
may  modify  administrative  findings  as  to 
the  facts,  or  make  new  findings  by  reason  of 
the  additional  evidence  presented. 

SEC.  II.  CITIZEN  SUITS. 

(a)  In  General.- Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  any 
person  may  commence  a  civil  action  on  his 
own  behalf— 

(1)  against  any  person  (including  the 
United  States  and  any  other  governmental 
instrumentality  or  agency,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment  to 
the  Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  any  permit,  regulation,  condition, 
requirement,    prohibition,    or   order   which 


has  become  effective  pursuant  to  this  Act; 
or 

(2)  against  the  Secretary  where  there  is 
alleged  a  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  perform 
any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which  is  not 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary. 

Any  action  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  brought  in  the  United 
States  district  court  of  the  district  in  which 
the  alleged  violation  occurred.  Any  action 
brought  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  brought  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
alleged  violation  occurred  or  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  dis- 
trict court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy  or  the 
citizenship  of  the  parties,  to  enforce  the 
permit,  regulation,  condition,  requirement, 
prohibition,  or  order,  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  to  order  such  person  to  take  such 
other  action  as  may  be  necessary,  or  both, 
or  to  order  the  Secretary  to  perform  the  act 
or  duty  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2),  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  to  apply  any  appropriate 
civil  penalties  under  section  11. 

(b)  Actions  Prohibited.— No  action  may 
be  commenced  under  subsection  (a)<l)  of 
this  section— 

(1)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  violation  to— 

(A)  the  Secretary:  and 

(B)  to  any  alleged  violator  of  such  permit, 
regulation,  condition,  requirement,  prohibi- 
tion, or  order:  or 

(2)  if  the  Secretary  has  commenced  and  is 
diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  or  criminal 
action  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
quire a  compliance  with  such  permit,  regu- 
lation, condition,  requirement,  prohibition, 
or  order. 

In  any  action  under  subsection  (a)(1).  any 
person  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Any  action  respecting  a  violation  under  this 
Act  may  be  brought  under  this  section  only 
in  the  judicial  district  in  which  such  alleged 
violation  occurs. 

(c)  Notice.— No  action  may  be  commenced 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section  prior 
to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  has  given 
notice  to  the  Secretary  that  he  will  com- 
mence such  action.  Notice  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  given  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(d)  Intervention.— In  any  action  under 
this  section  the  Secretary,  if  not  a  party, 
may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

(e)  Costs.— The  court,  in  issuing  any  final 
order  in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  section  12.  may  award  costs  of  liti- 
gation (including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  the  prevailing  or  sub- 
stantially prevailing  party,  whenever  the 
court  determines  such  an  award  is  appropri- 
ate. The  court  may,  if  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  preliminary  injunction  is 
sought,  require  the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equiv- 
alent security  in  accordance  with  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

(f)  Other  Rights  I>reserved.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  restrict  any  right  which 
any  person  (or  class  of  persons)  may  have 
under  any  statute  or  common  law  to  seek 
enforcement  of  any  standard  or  require- 
ment or  to  seek  any  other  relief  (including 
relief  against  the  Secretary). 

SE(-.  14.  SEPARABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  provision  of  this  Act  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons or  circumstances,  and  the  remainder  of 
this  Act.  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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SEC.  IS.  AUTHORITY  OF  SECRETARY. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

CoifsCMER  Ozone  Photbction  Act  of  1989 
Summary:  The  Bill  would  label,  regulate, 
and— in  some  cases— eliminate  the  sale  of 
certain  consumer  products  that  contain 
manmade  substances  that  have  been  shown 
to  deplete  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer.  In 
addition,  it  promotes  the  development  of  a 
Chlorofluorocarbon  and  Halon  Reclamation 
Plan  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  recap- 
ture and  recycling  of  ozone-depleting  sub- 
stances. 
Specific  provisions  Include: 

MOBILE  AIR  CONDITIONERS 

Regulates  auto  air  conditioner  servicing, 
to  ensure  that  chlorofluorocarbons  (CPCs) 
are  recaptured  and  recycled,  and  not  unnec- 
essarily vented  to  the  atmosphere.  (About 
30%  of  U.S.  emissions  of  CFC-12  originate 
from  auto  air  conditioners,  and  three-quar- 
ters of  those  emissions  occur  during  mainte- 
nance and  recharging.) 

Eliminates  the  sale  of  CPC-containing  air 
conditioner  recharge  cannisters  smaller 
than  30  pounds.  (This  provision  is  intended 
to  limit  the  sale  of  CPC-containing  air  con- 
ditioner fluid  to  bulk  purchasers— ser- 
vicers—only.) 

Requires  that  any  servicer  who  recharges 
an  auto  air  conditioner  with  CFC-containing 
fluids,  first  test  the  system  for  leaks  and 
repair  those  leaks. 

riRE  EXTINGUISHERS  FOR  CONSUMER 
APPLICATIONS 

Eliminates  the  sale  of  fire  extinguishers 
that  contain  ozone-depleting  substances  for 
consumer  applications,  except  for  those  ap- 
plications required  by  Federal  law. 

NONESSENTIAL  CONSUMER  PRODUCTS 
CONTAINING  CHLOROFLUOROCARBONS 

Eliminates  the  sale  of  certain  nonessential 
CFC-containing  consumer  products  (e.g.. 
party  streamers,  noise  horns,  certain  clean- 
ing fluids.) 

LABELING 

Labels  consumer  products  that  contain 
ozone-depleting  chemicals,  or  use  such 
chemicals  in  their  manufacture  or  oper- 
ation. The  label  would  warn  that  the  prod- 
uct's contents  or  manufacturing  process 
pose  a  danger  to  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer,  and  that  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer 
could  lead  to  increased  risk  of  skin  cancer 
and  damage  to  natural  systems,  including 
food  production. 

rOROFLUOROCARBON  AND  HALON 
RECLAMATION  PLAN 
Calte  for  a  Chlorofluorocarbon  and  Halon 
Reclamation  Plan,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  most  effective  way  to  ensure 
widespread  reclamation,  recycling,  or  regu- 
lated disposal  of  the  ozone-depleting  chemi- 
cals covered  by  the  Act. 

i  S.  871 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ozone 
Layer  Conservation  Act  of  1989.". 

SEC.  2.  OBJECTIVES  AND  NATIONAL  COAL. 

The  objectives  of  this  Act  are  to  protect 
human  health  and  natural  ecosystems  from 
all  known  and  potential  dangers  due  to  de- 
pletion of  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer, 
which  is  or  would  be  caused  by  manmade 


chemicals  such  as  the  chlorofluorocarbons, 
halons,  or  other  chemicals  covered  by  this 
Act  by— 

(1)  instituting  a  manufacturers'  excise  tax 
on  certain  ozone-depleting  chemicals; 

(2)  directing  a  portion  of  the  revenues 
from  such  excise  tax  toward  research,  devel- 
opment, and  market  incentives  for  techno- 
logical alternatives  to  such  chemicals;  and 

(3)  promoting  the  development  of  such  al- 
ternative technologies  for  applications  in 
developing  countries. 

SEC.  3.  MANUFACTURERS'  EXCISE  TAX  ON  CHEMI- 
CALS THAT  DEPLETE  THE  STRATO- 
SPHERIC OZONE  LAYER. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  38  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  envi- 
ronmental taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subchap- 
ter: 

"Subchapter  D— Ozone  Depleting 
Chemicals.  Etc. 
"Sec.  4681.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4682.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 

"SEC.  4SH1.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— There  is  hereby  im- 
posed a  tax  on— 

"(1)  any  ozone-depleting  chemical  sold  or 
used  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  im- 
porter thereof,  and 

"(2)  any  imported  taxable  product  sold  or 
used  by  the  importer  thereof. 

"(b)  Amount  of  Tax.— 

"(1)  Ozone-Depleting  Chemicals.— 

••(A)  In  general.- The  amount  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  on  each  pound  of 
ozone-depleting  chemical  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to— 

"(i)  the  base  tax  amount,  multiplied  by 

"(ii)  the  ozone-depletion  factor  for  such 
chemical. 

"(B)  Base  tax  amount.— Except  as  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (c).  the  base  tax  amount  for 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  any  sale  or  use  during  a  calendar  year  is 
the  amount  determined  under  the  following 
table  for  such  calendar  year: 

Calendar  year:  Base  tax  amount: 

1990 *  1 

1991 „ 2 

1992 3 

1993 4 

1994  or  thereafter 5. 

'•(2)  Imported  Taxable  Product.— 

"(A)  In  General.— The  amount  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  on  any  Imported 
taxable  product  shall  he  the  amount  of  Ux 
that  would  have  been  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  on  the  ozone-depleting  chemicals  used  as 
materials  in  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  such  product  if  such  ozone-depleting 
chemicals  had  been  sold  in  the  United 
States  for  use  in  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  such  imported  taxable  product. 

"(B)  Certain  Rules  to  Apply.— Rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  4671(b)  shall  apply. 

'•(c)  Inflation  Adjustment  of  Base  Tax 
Amount.— 

"(1)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  any  arti- 
cle sold  or  used  in  a  calendar  year  after 
1990.  the  base  tax  amount  applicable  to 
such  year  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  the 
amount  (determined  by  the  Secretary) 
equal  to— 

"(A)  the  dollar  amount  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)(B)  for  such  calendar  year  in- 
creased by 

"(B)  the  product  of— 

"(i)  the  dollar  amount  so  specified,  and 

"(ii)  the  inflation  adjustment  for  such  cal- 
endar year. 

"(2)  Inflation  adjustment.— 


"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  inflation  adjustment  for  a 
calendar  year  is  the  percentage  (if  any)  by 
which— 

"(i)  the  applicable  price  index  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  applicable  index  for  1989. 

'(B)  Applicable  price  index.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  applicable 
price  index  for  any  calendar  year  is  the  av- 
erage of  the  producer  price  index  for  basic 
inorganic  chemicals  (as  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor)  for  the  months  In  the 
12-month  period  ending  on  September  30  of 
such  calendar  year. 

"(3)  Rounding.— If  any  increase  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)  is  not  a  multiple 
of  10  cents,  such  increase  shall  be  rounded 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  10  cents  (or  if 
such  increase  is  a  multiple  of  5  cents,  such 
increase  shall  be  increased  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  10  cents). 

"SEC.  4S82.  DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES. 

"(a)  Ozone-Depleting  Chemical.— For 
purposes  of  this  subchapter— 

••(1)  In  general.— The  term  ozone-deplet- 
ing chemical'  means  any  substance— 

"(A)  that,  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  use  by 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer,  is 
listed  as  an  ozone-depleting  chemical  by  the 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  subchapter, 
and 

"(B)  that  is  manufactured  or  produced  in 
the  United  States  or  entered  into  the 
United  States  for  consumption,  use,  or  ware- 
housing. 

"(2)  Determination  of  substances  on 
LIST.— A  substance  shall  be  listed  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  if — 

"(A)  the  substance  is  specified  in  the  list 
under  paragraph  (3),  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
sut>stance  is  known,  or  may  reasonably  be 
anticipated,  to  cause  or  contribute  to  atmos- 
pheric or  climatic  modification,  including 
stratospheric  ozone  depletion. 
If.  after  enactment  of  this  section,  a  sub- 
stance not  listed  under  paragraph  (1)  be- 
comes subject  to  regulation  under  a  treaty 
that  regulates  ozone-depleting  substances 
and  to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party, 
the  Secretary  shall  list  such  substance 
under  paragraph  (1)  not  later  than  day  60 
days  after  the  substance  became  so  subject. 
"(3)  Initial  list  of  ozone-depleting 
chemicals.— 
•Common  name  'Chemical  nomenclature 

CPC-11 trichlorofluoromethane 

CFC-12 dichlorodlfluorometh- 

ane 

CPC-22 _ chlorodinuoromethane 

CPC-113 trichlorotrinuorometh- 

ane 

CPC-IM 1.2-dichloro-l.l.2.2,- 

tetranuoroethane 

CPC-115 chloropentAnuoroeth- 

ane 

Carbon  tetrachloride tetrachloromethane 

Methyl  chloroform l.l.l.-trichloroethane 

Methylene  chloride dichloromethane 

Halon-1211 bromochlorodinuoro- 

methane 

Halon-1301 bromotrlfluororaethane 

'■(4)  Modifications  to  list.— The  Secre- 
tary may  add  substances  to  or  remove  sub- 
stances from  the  list  imder  paragraph  (3) 
(including  items  listed  by  reason  of  para- 
graph (2)(B))  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subchapter, 
"(b)  Ozone-Depleting  Factors.— 
"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  ozone-depleting  factor' 
means,  with  respect  to  an  ozone-depleting 
chemical,  the  numerical  value  assigned  by 
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the  Secretary  that  represents  the  ozone  de- 
pletion potential  of  such  chemical  on  a  mass 
(per  kilogram)  basis,  as  compared  with  the 
OBone  depletion  potential  of  CFC-11. 
"(2)  Initial  ozone-depleting  pactors.— 
"(A)  In  generau— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  in  the  case  of  an  ozone- 
depleting  chemical  specified  in  the  follow- 
ing Uble.  the  ozone-depleting  factor  shall  be 
as  follows: 


"Ozone-depleting  chemical 

CPC- 1 1 

CPC-12 

CPC-22 

CPC-U3 

CFC-114 

•  Ozone- 
depleting 
factor 

1.0 

1.0 

0.05 

0.78 

0.7 

CPC-115 

Carbon  tetrachloride 

Methvl  chloroform 

0.6 

1.0« 

0.1 

Methylene  chloride 

Halon-1211 

0.1 
2.69 

Halon- 1301 „.. 

11.43 

UMI 


"(B)  Modifications  to  ozone-deplttinc 
FAcrons.— The  Secretary  may,  as  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subchap- 
ter, prescribe  ozone-depleting  factors  that 
will  apply  in  lieu  of  the  ozone-depleting  fac- 
tors specified  in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(c)  Imported  Taxable  Product.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  term  'imported  tax- 
able product'  means  any  substance  (other 
than  an  ozone-depleting  chemical)  if  any 
an>ne-<lepleting  chemcial  was  used  as  mate- 
rial in  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
such  substance. 

"(2)  Db  minimis  ex(;eption.— The  term 
'Imported  taxable  product'  shall  not  include 
any  substances  specified  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  as  containing  a  de 
minimis  amount  of  ozone-depleting  chemi- 
cals. The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  substance  If  any  ozone- 
depleting  chemical  is  used  for  purposes  of 
refrigeration  or  air  conditioning,  creating  an 
aerosol  or  foam,  or  in  the  production  of 
electronic  components. 

"(d)  Excteption  por  Recycling.— No  tax 
shall  be  imposed  by  section  4681  on  any 
ozone-depleting  chemical  that  is  diverted  or 
recovered  in  the  United  States  as  part  of  a 
recycling  process  (and  not  as  part  of  the 
original  manufacturing  or  production  prcxr- 
ess). 

"(e)  Other  Definitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  subchapter— 

"(1)  Importer.— The  term  "importer" 
means  the  person  entering  the  article  for 
consumption,  use,  or  warehousing. 

"(2)  United  states.— The  term  "United 
States"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  4612(a)(4). 

"(f )  Special  Rules.- 

"(1)  Fractional  parts  of  a  pound.- In  the 
case  of  a  fraction  of  a  pound,  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4681  shall  be  the  same 
fraction  of  the  amount  of  such  tax  imposed 
on  a  whole  pound. 

"(2)  DlSPOSmOW  Q»  RZVKRTTES  FROM 
PUERTO    RICO    AND    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS.— The 

provisions  of  subsections  (aK3)  of  section 
7652  shall  not  apply  to  any  tax  imposed  by 
section  4881.". 

(b)  (Clerical  Amendmxnt.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  38  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followtng  new  item: 


"Subchapter  D.  Ozone-depleting  chemicals, 
etc." 
(c)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1990. 

SKC.  S.  FU)OR  STtK'KS  TAX. 

(a)  Imposition  of  Tax.— On  any  ozone-de- 
pleting chemical  specified  in  section 
4682<aH3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  that  on  January  1,  1990.  is  held  by  a 
dealer  for  sale,  there  is  hereby  imposed  a 
floor  stocks  tax  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
tax  that  would  be  imposed  under  section 
4681  of  such  Code  on  such  chemical  if  such 
chemical  were  sold  during  1990  by  the  man- 
ufacturer thereof. 

(b)  Appucation  of  Other  Laws.— All 
other  provisions  of  law,  including  penalties, 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  taxes  imposed 
by  section  4681  of  such  Code  shall  apply  to 
the  floor  stocks  tax  imposed  by  this  section. 

(c)  Due  Date  of  Tax.— The  taxes  imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  before  Febru- 
ary 14.  1990. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  Dealer.— The  term  "dealer"  Includes  a 
wholesaler.  Jobber,  distributor,  or  retailer. 

(2)  Held  by  a  Dealer.— An  article  shall  be 
considered  as  "held  by  a  dealer"  if  title 
thereto  has  passed  to  such  dealer  (whether 
or  not  delivery  to  the  dealer  has  been  made) 
and  if  for  purposes  of  consumption  title  to 
such  article  or  possession  thereof  has  not  at 
any  time  been  transferred  to  any  person 
other  than  a  dealer. 

SEl'.  I.  OZONE  layer  CONSERVATION  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— 

(1)  In  general.- There  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Ozone 
Layer  Conservation  Trust  Fund",  consisting 
of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or 
credited  to  the  Ozone  Layer  Conservation 
Trust  Fund. 

(2)  Trustees.— The  trustees  of  the  Ozone 
Layer  Conservation  Trust  Fund  shall  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  E^nvi- 
ronmental  Protection  Agency. 

(b)  Transfer  of  C^ertain  Taxes.— There 
shall  t>e  appropriated  to  the  Ozone  Layer 
Conservation  Trust  Fund  amounts  equiva- 
lent to  one-half  of  the  taxes  received  in  the 
Treasury  under  the  manufacturers'  excise 
tax  instituted  in  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(c>  Expenditures  From  Trust  Fund.— 

(1)  Development  of  strategic  plan.— The 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  shall  develop  a  strategic 
plan  for  the  disbursement  of  funds  from  the 
Ozone  Layer  Conservation  Trust  Fund. 
Such  plan  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Congress 
within  six  months  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Considerations  for  strategic  plan.— 

(A)  General  considerations.— The  strate- 
gic plan  shall  provide  for  federal  govern- 
ment-private sector  cooperation  in  research, 
development,  and  deployment  of  non-ozone- 
depletlng  chemical  and  technological  alter- 
natives to  the  ozone-depleting  substances 
listed  in  section  2.  Such  plan  shall  seek  to 
hasten  the  development  and  deployment  of 
such  alternative  technologies  with  maximal 
environmental  benefit  in  terms  of  both  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer,  and  energy-effi- 
ciency. Such  plan  shall  also  seek  to  develop 
such  alternative  technologies  that  are  suita- 
ble for  export  to  the  developing  world. 

(B)  Specific  considerations.— 

(i)  Research,  development,  and  deploy- 
ment of  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration 


equipment  that  does  not  rely  on  the  ozone- 
depleting  substances  listed  in  section  3.  is 
energy-efficient,  is  suitable  for  applications 
in  the  developing  world,  and  is  capable  of 
being  powered  by  thermal,  direct-current 
electric,  and  alternating-current  electric 
power  sources. 

(ii)  Block  purchases  of  such  air  condition- 
ing and  refrigeration  equipment  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing an  initial  market  for  such  technologies: 
such  block  purchases  should  be  carried  out 
every  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months,  with 
increasing  performance  standards  required 
for  each  subsequent  bl(x;k  purchase. 

(ill)  The  feasibility  of  granting  preferen- 
tial status  to  such  air  conditioning  and  re- 
frigeration equipment  in  Federal  procure- 
ment. 

(iv)  The  means  by  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  assist  United  States  manu- 
facturers of  such  air  conditioning  and  re- 
frigeration equipment,  in  exporting  such 
equipment. 

Ozone  Layer  Conservation  Act  of  1989 

Summary:  The  Bill  calls  for  a  manufactur- 
ers' excise  tax  on  certain  chemicals  that  de- 
plete the  stratospheric  ozone  layer:  estab- 
lishes an  Ozone  Layer  Conservation  Trust 
Fund  in  the  Treasury  Department;  and  di- 
rects half  of  the  revenues  from  the  excise 
tax  into  the  Trust  Fund  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  research,  development,  and 
market  incentives  for  technological  alterna- 
tives to  ozone-depleting  chemicals. 

Specific  provisions  include: 
manufacturers'  excise  tax   on  chemicals 

that   deplete   the   stratospheric   ozone 

layer 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  impose  a  manufacturers'  excise  tax 
on  certain  chemicals  that  deplete  the  strato- 
spheric ozone  layer.  The  amount  of  the  tax 
is  adjusted  for  each  chemical,  depending 
upon  the  chemical's  potential  for  depleting 
stratospheric  ozone. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Rep.  Stark, 
with  59  co-sponsors;  according  to  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  study,  this  measure 
would  raise  0.4  billion  in  the  first  year.  0.8 
billion  in  the  second  year,  1.1  billion  in  the 
third  year,  1.3  billion  in  the  fourth  year, 
and  1.5  billion  in  the  fifth  year. 

ozone  layer  conservation  trust  fund 

Would  receive  one-half  of  the  revenues 
from  the  manufacturers'  excise  tax. 

Expenditures  from  the  Trust  Fund  would 
provide  for  government-industry  coopera- 
tion in  research,  development,  and  market 
incentives  for  non-ozone-depleting  chemical 
and  technological  alterriatives  (such  as  new 
refrigerator  and  air  conditioner  designs)  to 
ozone-depleting  substances. 

In  addition,  the  federal  government  would 
investigate  the  means  by  which  it  might 
assist  United  States  manufacturers  of  such 
alternative  technologies,  in  exporting  the 
equipment  for  applications  in  developing 
and  developed  countries. 

S.  872 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Upper- 
Ozone  Chemicals  Act  of  1989." 

SEC.  Z.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that  because  no  level 
of  stratospheric  ozone  depletion  or  global 
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«  .  „!,.„.«  <M>,.<»>H  hv  hnmnn  nativities  SEf.  5.  LiSTlNCi  OF  REtU'LATED  SUBSTANCES.  Importing  a  substance  listed  pursuant  to 
cL^S^d^^s^e^  (a)  PRIORITY  REcni^TH.  SURSTANCK.-  subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of  this  Act  shaU 
Tl)  enSns  of  chloronuorocarbons  and  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact-  file  a  report  with  the  Administrator  setting 
other  sTtet^Tes  covered  by  this  Act.  includ-  ment  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  forth  the  amount  of  the  sutetance  that  was 
Ui£  halogenated  carbons  with  ozone-deplet-  publish  a  priority  list  of  manufactured  sub-  produced  or  imported  by  such  person  during 
inB  Dotential  should  be  terminated  rapidly:  stances  that  are  known  or  may  reasonably  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  of 
(2)the  highest  priority  must  be  given  to  be  anticipated  to  cause  or  contribute  to  listing.  Not  less  than  annually  thereafter, 
developing  and  deploying  safe  alternative  stratospheric  ozone  depletion.  The  initial  each  such  producer  or  Importer  shall  fUe  a 
chemicals  and  technologies  to  replace  list  shall  include  chlorofluorocarbon-U,  report  with  the  Administrator  setting  forth 
ozone-depleting  substances  within  five  chlorofluorocarbon-12.  chlorofluorocarbon-  the  production  or  imporUtion  levels  of  such 
years;  and  13.  halon-1211,  halon-1301.  and  carbon  tet-  substance  in  each  successive  twelve-month 
(3)  production  of  the  most  dangerous  rachloride.  period  until  such  producer  or  importer 
ozone-depleting  substances  must  be  phased  (b)  Other  Regulated  Substances.— Simul-  ceases  production  or  Importation  of  the  sub- 
out  within  five  years.  taneously  with  publication  of  the  priority  stance.  Each  such  report  shall  be  signed  and 
SEC  3  OBJECTIVES  AND  NATIONAL  GOAL.  list,  the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  list  of  attested  by  a  responsible  corporate  officer. 

(a)  The  objectives  of  the  Act  are  to  pro-  other  manufactured  subsUnces  that  in  the  ^^^  production  phaseout. 

tect  human  health  and  natural  ecosystems  judgment  of  the  ff^'"***™^^-  ™f«l^^^^j        (a)  Effective  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 

from  all  luiown  and  potential  dangers  due  to  <=">«"».  ^^^f^^i^^i",,^^^^/'!!^,-^"^"^^  actment  of  this  Act.  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 

depletion  of  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer,  subsection  (a).  The    ist  of  other  maculae  produce  a  substance  listed 

which  is  or  would  be  caused  by  consumer  tured  substances  shall  incl^^^^^  pui^u^mt  to  sut^tion  (a)  of  section  5  of 

products    containing    chlorofluorocarbons.  carbon-22    cW°=         .iT^f^^f^iifAr,^    «nrt  this  Act  in  annual  quantities  greater  than 

halo^^or  other  chemicals  covered  by  this  n---J>-[„^J, -^LfS^^^  tSJt  J^uced  by  su^h  person  during  calen- 

(1)  phasing  out  production  of  the  most  after,  the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  pro-  **"  f "  i!?®-    ,  ^^^  t^e  date  of 

dangerous       ozone-depleting       substances  P^c^/^-^g^J^-f^if  ^^^  ^  enS^tSTthrA^cH  sf aU  TuS^f ul 

^'^rp^o^trnTlhrdevelopment  of  safe  al-  '^r^^^^^.X"^^  Z  ^Trfa  set  ^o'  -  Pe^n^roduc^^^  rs^^^V'f'^f 

tematives  to  the  use  of  the  chlorofluorocar-  forth  In  the  first  senten^  of  subsection  (a)  P"^»«^t  ^ a^nS  Quantities  Se?  th^ 

^ns  and  other  chemicals  covered  by  th.  Withm  one^hu^red^^^^^^^  rperce^ntuTp^^hTSuP  by  such 

(b)  in  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  for  public  comment,  the  Administrator  shall  P«7«" '^"'^/f '!2f^-^"JS  the  date  of 
this  Act.  it  is  the  national  goal  to  phase  out  promulgate  a  regulation  adding  each  such  ^  ^^.^^^^^.^^ift/.^'TshaU  i^  U^^^ 
production  of  chemicals  with  the  potential  substance  to  the  list,  unless  the  Administra-  enactment  of  ^^is  ^rt   it  shau  be^^ 
fordepleting  stratospheric  ozone.  tor  determines  that  such  substance  clearly  for  any  person  to  Produce  a  substance  listed 
sKc  4  dkfinitions.  does  not  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  pursuant  to  subsection  (a    of  sect  on  5  of 

L  u«d  in  thrAcf  f^  sentence  of  subsection  (a).  At  any  time,  this  Act  in  annual  quantities  greater  than 

m^eTeSi-AcLlnlstrator"  means  the  the   Administrator   may   reclassify   a  sub-  50  P*^  <=^"^"™  ^J  .'^at  produ^^^^^  by  such 

A^igt^^r  Of  the  Environmental  Protec-  ^Unce  ?om  su^tion^)  to  s^^^^^^^^^  ^^T.fZll^el^^X^V^'^e  ^.  of 

"?5,"¥hTterm    household    applis.ce.-  spheric^ozone  .ye^.ta.^^^^^^^^^  ir^tr^.T^^u^eTsL^Ltt^!^ 

cX^gTrToS'nSs'^lfXratSS'-^d  neoisi?  w^h  pSiSn  oTt^eTlsts  or  addl-  pursuinfto  subsection  (a,  of  section  5  of 

™^fnrvPh[rTeT                   reingerau,  tions  thereto  under  this  section,  and  at  least  this  Act  in  annual  quantities  greater  than  5 

rsr-rhe  temi   •import"  means  to  land  on.  annually  thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  per  centum  of  that  Pr<Kluced  by  such  person 

hHnl  int!,  or  introduce  into  or  attempt  to  assign  to  each  listed  substance  a  numerical  durmg  calendar  year  1986.            ,^     ,  .      , 

fa^on   brfne  iJit^  or  iX;duce  into^^^^  value  representing  the  ozone  depletion  po-  (e)  Effective  five  years  after  the  date  of 

Ke   suwSf  t^   the   jS^ctTon   of  ^e  tentlal  of  each  manufactured  substance,  on  enactment  of  this  Act.  it  shaU  be  unlawfvU 

nnflLi  SUtes  whether  orT^t  such  landing,  a  mass  (per  kilogram)  basis,  as  compared  for  any  person  to  produce  a  substance  listed 

SSi?^r1^t*a^uctTon  co^titutes  an  im:  with  chlorofluorocarbon- 11.  The  numerical  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of 

p^rtlttoA  within  the  meaning  of  the  cus-  value  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  section  9  this  Act  for  any  use  other  than  medical  pur- 

rn:.l,Ti.o,c  nf  f  hP  TTnit«l  states  constitute   the   ozone   depletion   factor   of  poses. 

<T  ThI  L^  ^,Sf!i:t^red  substance"  each  chemical.  UntU  the  Administrator  pro-  <f )  Effective  ten  years  after  the  date  o  en- 

meaiis  I^y  orZnicT^S^ic  chemical  of  mulgates  regulations  under  this  subsection  actment  of  this  Act  It  shaU  be  unlawfu^l  for 

Tp^lcTar  moTe!:u?ar  Identity,  or  any  mix-  the  following  ozone  depletion  factors  shall  any  pe^on  ^ .fjf  "^.^J^^'SIS'r  any  S 

ture   that  has  been  manufactured  for  com-  apply:  pursuant  to  section  5  of  "iteAct  for  any  use 

merclaJ  punwses.  Chlorofluorocarbon- 11 10  other  than  for  medical  purposes. 

(5)  The  term  •medical  purposes"  means  Chloronuorocarbon-12 l-O  se(.  g.  limitation  on  use. 

medical  devices  and  diagnostic  products  (A)  ^h  oronuorocarbon-22   «-«»        ^^^  Effective  five  years  after  the  date  of 

for  which  no  safe  substitute  has  been  devel-  ^"'?™""°'^°^*f??irt..      io6  enactment  of  this  Act.  it  shall  be  unlawful 

oped  and  (B)  that,  after  notice  and  opportu-  Carbon  leiracnioriae ^-^^  ^  introduce  into  Interstate  commerce  or  to 

nlty   for  public  comment,   have   been   ap-  Meinyi  cmoroiorm ^-^^  ^^^  ^  substance  listed  under  subsection  (a) 

proved  and  determined  to  be  essential  by  "*{°"  ,,i| 1143  of  section  5  of  this  Act  except  for  medical 

the  commission  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad-  f ^l""-" "  _;:"""""^^^  purposes  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 

ministration.  In  consultation  with  the  Ad-  SECS.  reporting  '^^^^J^I*^  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  in  con- 

mlnistrator.  <a)    Priority    RECULATm    Sobstanck^--  ^    ^^         ^jt^     ^^e    Administrator,     and. 

(6)  The  term  •person"  means  an  Individ-  Within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  «^^^^^^  s  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
ual.  corporation  (including  a  government  ment  of  this  Act.  each  person  Producmg  or  purposes  of  maintaining  and 
cor^ratlon).  partnership,  firm,  joint  stock  importing  fJ^^^^^f'^.^^'^^^^^S^  ^^Iclng  household  appliances, 
company,  trust,  association,  or  any  other  subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  this  A^^^  Effective  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
private  entity,  or  any  officer,  employee  file  a  [ePO^  wOh  '^\^f^^^°[^l%''^  enactment  of  this  Act.  it  shall  be  unlawful 
agent,  department,  or  Instrumentality  of  forth  the  amount  of  the  sutets^ce  that  was  j^^  j^to  interstate  commerce  or  to 
the  Pederal  Government,  or  of  any  SUte  or  P^f^^^^^i'l^f^I^tll  ]^th^^S  ^  a  substance  listed  under  subsection  (b) 
political  subdivision  thereof  (Including  any  calendar  year  1986.  Not  less  than  annuauy  j^^  medical 

^tzs^zr^^z^=.'=^  ^iirM^HHs^H  Se^rd-Drir^=r^s 

"rrxSrterm  ••ozone  depletion  potenti.;;    ^uMr^  =  ^^^  S^^^^tSStS^^ 

=  a'^lbs^S^depS^^Ph^c  =-H^"T°SHS  ^^vlJ^h^uX'Trpp^^^.^^r^r 
ozone,  relative  to  chlorofluorocarbon-!  1.  ^^^'^.tf ^'^^ ^"s^^^U  coriL^t^^f ice^  ^  of  this  subsection  and  section  7(f).  a 
(8)  The  term  'substances  covered  by  th^  attested  by  a  resi^mible  corporate  omce^  ^facturlng  process  utilizing  such  a  sub- 
Act"  means  those  manufactured  chemicaU  (b)  Other  ^f ^"^™  STte  of  ei^t-  stance  solely  as  an  intermediate  in  a  manu- 
r^^onS'^tKct^"'^          '*'  "  rnrofTJ^AriaSi'^^'^nTodtSTor  facturing  process  in  which  the  substance  is 
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wholly  consumed  and  none  is  released  does 
not  constitute  a  use. 

SET.  *.  LIMITATION  ON  (IZONK  DKPI.ETION  POTEN- 
TIAI. 

(a)  Effective  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  produce  substances  covered 
by  this  Act  in  annual  quantities  that,  based 
upon  the  ozone  depletion  factor  assigned  to 
each  substance  under  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion S  of  this  Act.  yield  a  total  ozone  deple- 
tion potential  greater  than  that  produced 
by  such  person  during  calendar  year  1986. 

(b)  Effective  two  years  after  enactment  of 
this  Act.  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  produce  substances  covered  by  this  Act  in 
annual  quantities  that,  based  upon  the 
ozone  depletion  factor  assigned  to  each  sub- 
stance under  subsection  (c)  of  section  5. 
yield  a  total  ozone  depletion  potential  great- 
er than  75  per  centum  of  that  produced  by 
such  person  during  calendar  year  1986. 

(c)  Effective  three  years  after  enactment 
of  this  Act.  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  produce  substances  covered  in  this 
Act  in  annual  quantities  that,  based  upon 
the  ozone  depletion  factor  assigned  to  each 
substance  under  subsection  (c)  of  section  5. 
yield  a  total  ozone  depletion  potential  great- 
er than  50  per  centum  of  that  produced  by 
such  person  during  calendar  year  1986. 

(d)  Effective  four  years  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  produce  substances  covered  in  this  Act  in 
annual  quantities  that,  based  upon  the 
ozone  depletion  factor  assigned  to  each  sub- 
stance under  subsection  (c)  of  section  5. 
yield  a  total  ozone  depletion  potential  great- 
er than  5  per  centum  of  that  produced  by 
such  person  during  calendar  year  1986. 

(e)  Effective  five  years  after  enactment  of 
this  Act.  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  produce  a  substance  listed  pursuant  to 
section  5(a)  of  the  Act  for  any  use  other 
than  for  medical  purposes. 

(f)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  revised  or  specific  schedule  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment based  on  new  information  regard- 
ing the  harmful  effects  on  the  .stratosphere 
or  climate  that  may  be  associated  with  a 
listed  substance,  or  is  attainable,  based  on 
the  availability  of  substitutes  for  a  listed 
substance,  the  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate regulations,  after  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  public  comment,  which  require  each 
producer  to  reduce  its  production  of  the 
substance- 
CD  if  the  substance  is  listed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  5  of  this  Act,  more  rapidly 
than  the  schedule  provided  under  this  Act; 
or 

(2)  if  the  substance  is  listed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  5.  on  a  specific  schedule 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

Any  person  may  petition  the  Administrator 
to  revise  such  regulations  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  receipt  of  any 
such  petition,  unless  the  Administrator  has 
previously  denied  the  petition. 

8BC.  ■•.  PRODtlcnON  PHASEMT  EXCEPTION  FOR 
NATIONAL  SECl  RITY. 

(a)  The  President  may  issue  such  orders 
regarding  production  and  use  of  halon-1211 
and  halon-1301  at  any  specified  site  or  facil- 
ity as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United  States 
if  the  President  personally  finds  that  ade- 
quate substitutes  are  not  available  and  that 
the  production  and  use  of  such  substance  is 
necessary  to  protect  such  national  security 
interests.  Such  orders  may  include,  where 
necessary  to  protect  such  interests,  an  ex- 
emption from  any  requirement  contained  In 


this  Act.  The  President  shall  notify  the 
Congress  within  thirty  days  of  the  issuance 
of  an  order  under  this  paragraph  providing 
for  any  such  exemption.  Such  notification 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
granting  the  exemption.  An  exemption 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  for  a  specified 
period  which  may  not  exceed  one  year.  Ad- 
ditional exemptions  may  be  granted,  eiich 
upon  the  President's  issuance  of  a  new  order 
under  this  paragraph.  EUich  such  additional 
exception  shall  be  for  a  specified  period 
that  shall  not  exceed  one  year.  No  exemp- 
tion shall  be  granted  under  this  paragraph 
due  to  lack  of  appropriations  unless  the 
President  shall  have  specifically  requested 
such  appropriation  as  a  part  of  the  budget- 
ary process  and  the  Congress  shall  have 
failed  to  make  available  such  requested  ap- 
propriation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  seek  to 
eliminate  all  emissions  of  halon-1211  and 
halon-1301  that  presently  occur  during  the 
testing  of  fire-extinguishing  equipment.  In 
so  doing,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  in- 
vestigate the  feasibility  of  testing  such 
equipment  with  alternative  methods  that  do 
not  result  in  the  release  of  halon-1211  and 
halon-1301  into  the  atmosphere. 

SEC.  II.  CERTIFICATION  OF  EQUIVALENT  FOREIGN 
PR(N:RAMS. 

(a)  Imports.— Effective  twelve  months 
after  the  date  on  which  a  substance  is 
placed  on  the  priority  list  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act.  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  import  such  substance,  any 
product  containing  such  substance,  or  any 
product  manufactured  with  a  process  that 
uses  such  substance  unless  the  Administra- 
tor, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  has  published  a  decision,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  comment,  certi- 
fying that  the  nations  in  which  such  sub- 
stance or  product  was  manufactured  and 
from  which  such  substance  or  product  is  im- 
ported have  established  and  are  fully  imple- 
menting programs  that  require  reduced  pro- 
duction of  such  listed  substances,  and  limit 
production  of  other  substances  covered  by 
this  Act,  on  a  schedule  and  in  a  manner  at 
least  as  stringent  as  the  reduction  schedule 
for,  and  limitations  on,  domestic  production 
that  apply  under  this  Act.  The  prohibition 
on  the  import  of  any  product  manufactured 
with  a  process  that  uses  a  substance  listed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  5  shall  in- 
clude, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  any  product  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  reason  to  believe  may  have 
been  manufactured  with  a  process  that  uses 
such  substance.  The  Administrator's  deci- 
sion that  a  product  may  have  been  manu- 
factured with  a  process  that  uses  such  sub- 
stance shall  constitute  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption. 

(b)  Certipication  or  Foreign  Programs.- 
The  Administrator  shall  not  certify  any  for- 
eign program  under  subsection  (a)  unless  it 
is  determined  that— 

(1)  the  nation  involved  has  adopted  legis- 
lation or  regulations  that  gives  the  reduc- 
tion schedule  for  each  listed  substance  the 
force  of  law:  and 

(2)  such  legislation  or  regulations  include 
reporting  requirements  and  enforcement 
provisions  no  less  stringent  than  those  spec- 
ified in  this  Act,  and  that  the  information 
contained  in  such  reports  is  available  to  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(c)  Revocation.— At  least  annually,  the 
Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  shall  review  each  certifica- 
tion made  under  this  section  and  shall 
revoke  such  certification,  after  notice  and 


opportunity  for  public  comment,  unless  it  is 
determined  that  the  conditions  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  remain  satisfied  and  that 
the  reduction  schedule  for  each  listed  sub- 
stance is  in  fact  being  carried  out  in  such 
nations.  Any  such  revocation  shall  take 
effect  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
notice  of  the  revocation  has  been  published, 
(d)  Allocation.— Any  person  who  imports 
a  substance  covered  by  this  Act  or  a  product 
containing  such  substance  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  applying  the  provisions  of  section  7 
and  section  9.  be  deemed  to  have  produced 
an  equivalent  amount  of  such  substance  on 
the  date  of  such  importation. 

SEC.  12.  MANUFACniRE  AND  DISPOSAL. 

(a)  Manupacture.— Effective  July  1,  1991— 

(1)  No  person  shall  manufacture,  process, 
distribute  in  commerce  or  otherwise  use 
(except  for  medical  purposes)  any  listed  sub- 
stance in  any  manner  other  than  a  totally 
enclosed  manner.  "Totally  enclosed"  means 
that  during  the  lifetime  of  the  good  in  ques- 
tion not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
original  charge  or  volume  of  such  substance 
will  be  released  during  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary and  customary  use  of  such  good,  in- 
cluding repairs  or  disposal. 

(2)  No  person  shall  manufacture,  process, 
distribute  in  commerce,  or  otherwise  use 
(except  for  medical  purposes)  a  listed  sub- 
stance in  a  totally  enclosed  manner  with- 
out— 

(A)  installing  on  such  device  a  servicing 
aperture  that  will  allow  service  and  repair 
of  such  good  with  release  of  only  de  minimis 
amounts  of  such  substance, 

(B)  assuring  the  availability  and  actual 
use  of  servicing  equipment  adequate  to 
assure  the  achievement  of  no  more  than  a 
de  minimis  release  of  such  substance. 

(b)  Disposal.— Effective  January  1.  1991— 
(DA  substance  listed  pursuant  to  this  Act 

shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  3001  of  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act. 

(2)  A  substance  listed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  disposed  of  only  through  inciner- 
ation or  other  means  that  assures  99  per 
centum  destruction  of  such  substance. 

(3)  Any  applicance,  machine,  or  other 
good  containing  a  listed  substance  in  bulk 
(including  refrigerators  and  air  condition- 
ers) shall  be  accepted  for  disposal  only  by 
persons  licensed  to  accept  such  goods  and 
shall  be  disposed  of  only  after  such  sub- 
stance has  been  removed  from  confinement 
and  destroyed  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  this  Act.  Unless  and  until  regulations  es- 
tablishing a  program  for  approving,  licens- 
ing, and  assuring  the  financial  responsibility 
of  persons  to  accept  goods  containing  such 
substances  are  promulgated,  only  govern- 
mental entities,  or  their  agents,  contractors 
or  employees,  are  authorized  to  accept  such 
goods. 

(4)  No  listed  substance  shall  be  vented 
into  the  atmosphere  or  otherwise  released 
in  a  fashion  that  permits  it  to  enter  the  en- 
vironment in  other  than  de  minimis  quanti- 
ties. 

(5)  Any  product  in  which  a  listed  sub- 
stance has  been  incorporated  so  as  to  consti- 
tute an  inherent  element  of  such  product, 
including  rigid  and  soft  foams,  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  only  through  incineration  or  other 
means  that  result  in  not  less  than  99  per 
centum  destruction. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section  a  'de  mini- 
mis" amount  is  0.050  per  centum  of  the 
total  charge  of  such  substance  or  five 
pounds,  whichever  is  less,  released  during  a 
period  of  twelve  months. 
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8EC.  I»  SAFE  ALTERNATIVES  POLICY. 

(a)  Policy.— The  substances  listed  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  be  replaced  by  chemi- 
cals, product  substitutes,  or  alternative 
manufacturing  processes  that  reduce  overall 
risks  to  public  health  and  the  environment. 

(b)  Reviews  and  Report.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  initiate,  not  less  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
a  review  of  relevant  professional,  technical, 
and  scientific  sources  that  may  contain  In- 
formation concerning  chemicals,  product 
sulKtitutes,  or  alternative  manufacturing 
processes  that  are  potential  replacements 
for  the  substances  listed  in  section  5  of  this 
Act.  The  Administrator  shall  report  interim 
findings  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU 
Act.  A  final  report  shall  be  published  no 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Report  Pindinos.— The  report  re- 
quired under  section  (b)  shall  include  the 
Administrator's  findings  with  regard  to— 

(1)  the  identity  of  potential  replacement 
chemicals,  product  substitutes,  or  alterna- 
tive production  processes; 

(2)  a  chemical  profile  or  an  abstract  that 
describes  each  replacement  chemical,  prod- 
uct substitute,  or  alternative  production 
process  identified  pursuant  to  paragraph  1, 
and  any  health  or  environmental  hazards, 
including  the  potential  for  contributing  to 
the  greenhouse  effect  and  stratospheric 
ozone  depletion:  and 

(3)  the  earliest  date  by  which  each  re- 
placement chemical,  product  substitute,  or 
alternative  production  process  identified 
pursuant  to  paragraph  1  could  be  made 
available  for  commercial  use. 

(d)  Additional  Measures.- The  Adminis- 
trator shall  require  all  producers  of  replace- 
ment chemicals  for  the  substances  listed  in 
section  5  of  this  Act  to  provide  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  with  all  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  health  and  safety 
studies  on  such  replacement  chemicals,  and 
shall  require  all  such  producers  to  notify 
the  EnvironmenUl  Protection  Agency  at 
least  sixty  days  before  such  replacement 
chemicals  are  introduced  for  commercial 
use. 

(e)  Annual  Updating.— The  Administrator 
shall  update  the  report  required  by  section 
(b),  on  an  annual  basis. 

SEC.  14.  FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Compliance  Orders.— 

(1)  Whenever  on  the  basis  of  any  informa- 
tion the  Administrator  determines  that  any 
person  has  violated  or  is  in  violation  of  any 
requirement  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator 
may  issue  an  order  assessing  a  civil  penalty 
for  any  past  or  current  violation,  requiring 
compliance  immediately  or  within  a  speci- 
fied time  period,  or  both,  or  the  Administra- 
tor may  commerce,  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  in  the  district  in  which  the  viola- 
tion occurred,  a  civil  action  for  appropriate 
relief,  including  a  preliminary  or  permanent 
injunction. 

(2)  Any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section may  include  a  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  any  permit  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  Act  and  shall  state  with  rea- 
sonable specificity  the  nature  of  the  viola- 
tion. Any  penalty  assessed  in  the  order  shall 
not  exceed  $25,000  for  each  violation  of  a  re- 
quirement of  this  Act.  In  assessing  such  a 
penalty  the  Administrator  shall  take  into 
account  the  seriousness  of  the  violation  and 
any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with  appli- 
cable requirements. 


(b)  Public  Hearing.- Any  order  issued 
under  this  section  shall  become  final  unless, 
no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  order  is 
served,  the  person  or  persons  named  therein 
request  a  public  hearing.  Upon  such  request 
the  Administrator  shall  promptly  conduct  a 
public  hearing.  In  connection  with  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section  the  Administra- 
tor may  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments, and  may  promulgate  rules  for  discov- 
ery procedures. 

(c)  Violation  of  Compliance  Orders.— If 
a  violator  fails  to  take  corrective  action 
within  the  time  specified  in  a  compliance 
order,  the  Administrator  may  assess  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $25,000  for  each 
day  of  continued  noncompliance  with  the 
order  and  the  Administrator  may  suspend 
or  revoke  any  permit  issued  to  the  violator 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  Criminal  Penalties.— Any  person 
who— 

(1)  knowingly  exceeds  the  production 
limits  under  section  7  or  section  9; 

(2)  knowingly  introduces  into  interstate 
commerce  a  consumer  product  that  is  in 
violation  of  section  5.  6.  or  9; 

(3)  imowingly  imports  a  substance  listed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  5.  a  product 
containing  such  substance,  or  a  product 
manufactured  with  a  process  that  uses  such 
a  substance,  in  violation  of  section  7; 

(4)  knowingly  introduces  into  interstate 
commerce  a  substance  or  product  in  viola- 
tion of  section  8; 

(5)  knowingly  omits  material  information 
or  makes  any  false  material  statement  or 
representation  in  any  application,  record, 
report,  permit,  or  other  document  filed, 
maintained,  or  used  for  purposes  of  compli- 
ance with  this  Act; 

(6)  knowingly  produces,  transports,  dis- 
tributes, or  uses  consumer  products  contain- 
ing a  substance  listed  under  section  5.  or  a 
product  manufactured  with  a  process  that 
uses  such  a  substance;  or 

(7)  knowingly  destroys,  alters,  conceals,  or 
fails  to  file  any  record,  application,  report, 
or  other  document  required  to  be  main- 
tained or  filed  for  purposes  of  compliance 
with  this  Act 

shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
in  accordance  with  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  each  day  of  a  violation,  or 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  two  years,  or 
lioth.  If  conviction  is  for  a  violation  commit- 
ted after  a  first  conviction  of  such  person 
under  this  paragraph,  the  maximum  appli- 
cable punishment  shall  be  doubled  with  re- 
spect to  both  fine  and  imprisorunent. 

(e)  Violations.— Each  day  of  violation  of 
any  requirement  of  this  Act  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  constitute  a  separate 
violation. 

SEC.  15.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  FINAL  REGULATIONS 
AND  CERTAIN  PETITIONS. 

Any  judicial  review  of  any  final  action  of 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  sections  701  through 
706  of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
except  that— 

(1)  a  petition  for  review  of  any  final  action 
of  the  Administrator  may  be  filed  by  any  in- 
terested person  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  Federal 
judicial  district  in  which  such  person  resides 
or  transacts  business,  and  such  petition 
shall  be  filed  within  the  ninety  day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  such  filed  action  or 
after  such  period  if  such  petition  is  for 
review  based  solely  on  grounds  arising  after 
such  period; 


(2)  action  of  the  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  which  review  could  have  been  ob- 
tained under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  in  civil  or  criminal 
proceedings  for  enforcement;  and 

(3)  if  a  party  seeking  review  under  this 
Act  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence,  and  shows  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  the  information  is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
dence in  the  proceeding  before  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  (and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof) 
to  be  taken  before  the  Administrator,  and  to 
\ye  adduced  upon  the  hearing  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  court  may  deem  proper;  the  Adminis- 
trator may  modify  administrative  findings 
as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reasons  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  shall  file  with  the  court  such  modified 
or  new  findings  and  the  Administrator's  rec- 
ommendation, if  any.  for  the  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  the  original  administra- 
tive order,  with  th?  return  of  such  evidence. 

SEC.  IS.  CITIZEN  SUITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  any 
person  may  commence  a  civU  action  on  his 
own  behalf— 

(1)  against  any  person  (including  the 
United  States  and  any  other  governmental 
instrumentality  or  agency,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment  to 
the  Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  any  permit,  regulation,  condition, 
requirement,  prohibition,  or  order  which 
has  become  effective  pursuant  to  this  Act; 
or 

(2)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act 
which  is  not  discretionary  with  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Any  action  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  brought  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  alleged  violation  occurred.  Any  action 
brought  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  brought  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
alleged  violation  occurred  or  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  dis- 
trict court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy  or  the 
citizenship  of  the  parties,  to  enforce  the 
permit,  regulation,  condition,  requirement, 
prohibition,  or  order,  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  to  order  such  person  to  take  such 
other  action  as  may  i>e  necessary,  or  both, 
or  to  order  the  Secretary  to  perform  the  act 
or  duty  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2).  as  the 
case  may  be.  and  to  apply  any  appropriate 
civil  penalties  under  section  13. 

(b)  Actions  Prohibited.— No  action  may 
be  commenced  under  suljsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section— 

(1)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  violation  to— 

(A)  the  Administrator;  and 

(B)  to  any  alleged  violator  of  such  permit, 
regulation,  condition,  requirement,  prohibi- 
tion, or  order:  or 

(2)  if  the  Administrator  has  commenced 
and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal action  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  to 
require  a  compliance  with  such  permit,  reg- 
ulation, condition,  requirement,  prohibition, 
or  order. 

In  any  action  under  subsection  (a)(1).  any 
person  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Any  action  respecting  a  violation  under  this 
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Act  may  be  brought  under  this  section  only 
in  the  Judicial  district  in  which  such  alleged 
violation  occurs. 

(c)  NoTicK.— No  action  may  be  commenced 
under  paragraph  (aK2)  of  this  section  prior 
to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  has  given 
notice  to  the  Secretary  that  he  will  com- 
mence such  action.  Notice  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  given  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  be  given  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(d)  iNTZRvnmoN.— In  any  action  under 
this  section  the  Administrator,  if  not  a 
party,  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

(e)  Costs.— The  court,  in  issuing  any  final 
order  in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  section  14.  may  award  costs  of  liti- 
gation (including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  the  prevailing  or  sub- 
stantially prevailing  party,  whenever  the 
court  determines  such  an  award  is  appropri- 
ate. The  court  may.  if  a  temporary  restrain 
ing  order  or  preliminary  injunction  is 
sought,  require  the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equiv- 
alent security  in  accordance  with  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

(f)  Othkk  Rights  Presexvkd.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  restrict  any  right  which 
any  person  (or  class  of  persons)  may  have 
under  any  statute  or  common  law  to  seek 
enforcement  of  any  standard  or  require- 
ment or  to  seek  any  other  relief  (Including 
relief  against  the  Administrator). 

SBC.  IT.  SEPARABILrrV. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  provision  of  this  Act  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons or  circumstances,  and  the  remainder  of 
this  Act.  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SEC.  IS.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  alter  or  affect  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  or  to  affect 
the  authority  of  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  under  any  provision  of  law  to  pro- 
mulgate or  enforce  any  requirement  re- 
specting control  of  any  substance,  practice, 
process,  or  activity  for  purposes  of  protect- 
ing the  stratosphere  or  ozone  in  the  strato- 
sphere. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  preclude  or 
deny  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  from  adopting  or  enforcing  any  re- 
quirement respecting  the  control  of  any 
substances,  practice,  process,  or  activity  for 
the  purposes  of  protecting  the  stratosphere 
or  osone  in  the  stratosphere. 

SEC.  I*.  ALTHORmr  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

Urrn-Ozom  Crkmicals  Act  op  IM9 
Summary:  The  Bill  provides  for  a  five- 
year  phaaeout  of  six  substances  that  deplete 
the  stratospheric  ozone  layer  (CFC-11. 
CFC-12.  CPC-U3.  halon-1211.  halon  1301. 
carbon  tetrachloride),  and  a  ten-year  phase- 
out  of  other  osone-depleting  substances 
<CFC-22.  CPC-114.  CPC-115.  methyl  chloro- 
form, methylene  chloride),  with  exceptions 
for  medical  and  national  security  reasons. 
There  are  provisions  for  certifying  that  na- 
tions from  which  we  import  products  that 
contain  ozone-depleting  chemicals  have  a 
similar  phaseout  program  in  place,  and  a  re- 
quirement for  safe  disposal  of  ozone-deplet- 
ing substances.  Finally,  the  bill  calls  for  de- 
veloping a  safe  alternative  policy,  for  replac- 
ing the  substances  to  be  phased  out  with 


chemicals,  product  substitutes,  or  alterna- 
tive manufacturing  processes  that  reduce 
overall  risk  to  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 
Specific  provisions  include: 

A  PRODUCTION  PHASROUT 

Five-year  phaseout  for  CFC-11.  CFC-12, 
CFC-113.  halon-1211.  halon-1301.  carbon 
tetrachloride 

Ten-year  phaseout  for  CFC-22.  CPC-114. 
CFC-115.  methyl  chloroform,  and  methyl- 
ene chloride. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  production 
phaseout  for  medical  and  national  security 
reasons. 

CSrriPICATION  op  BQUIVALXirT  PORKIGN 
PHASEOUT  PROGRAMS 

Requires  certification  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  foreign  countries  have  equivalent 
phaseout  programs  in  place  before  allowing 
their  products  that  contain  or  are  manufac- 
tured with  ozone-depleting  substances,  to  be 
exported  to  the  United  States. 

DISPOSAL  OP  OZONE-DSrUrriNG  SUBSTANCES. 
AND  OP  PRODUCTS  THAT  CONTAIN  OZONE-DE- 
PLETING SUBSTANCES 

Requires  ozone-depleting  substances  to  be 
dispcsed  of  in  a  way  that  ensures  that  the 
substances  will  not  be  released  to  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Requires  that  ozone-depleting  substances 
be  removed  from  appliances,  machines,  or 
other  goods  before  those  goods  are  disposed 
of.  and  that  the  substances  be  disposed  of  as 
indicated  above. 

SAPE  ALTERNATIVES  POLICY 

Establishes  the  policy  that  the  substances 
to  be  phased  out  will  be  replaced,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  by  chemicals, 
product  substitutes,  or  alternative  manufac- 
turing processes  that  reduce  overall  risks  to 
public  health  and  the  environment. 

Calls  on  EPA  to  review  and  report  on  the 
alternatives  being  considered,  and  assess 
their  risks  to  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 


By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
S.  873.  A  bill  to  promote  the  integra- 
tion  of   women    in   the   development 
process  in  developing  countries:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

WOMEN  IN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
increase  the  participation  of  women  in 
Third  WorM  economic  development 
programs.  The  bill  is  similar  to  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  last  year  and  which 
was  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1989 
Foreign  Operations  appropriations 
bill.  Those  provisions  will  expire  with 
the  appropriations  bill. 

In  view  of  the  very  stringent  budget 
limits  we  are  facing,  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  every  tax  dollar  is  spent  to 
best  advantage.  This  is  especially  true 
in  our  foreign  assistance  programs, 
which  have  an  extremely  broad  mis- 
sion and  are  usually  the  first  target  of 
budget  cuts. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  di- 
recting more  of  our  assistance  toward 
women.  One  is  simple  fairness.  Tradi- 
tion and  legal  restrictions  make  it  dif- 
ficult in  many  countries  for  women  to 
improve  their  living  conditions. 
Women  are  the  poorest,  hardest  work- 


ing, least  educated  and  unhealthiest 
people  in  the  Third  World,  yet  they 
receive  less  assistance  than  men. 

Second,  if  we  are  to  get  the  most 
from  our  assistance  dollars,  particular- 
ly in  agricultural  programs,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  direct  our  aid  to  the 
people  who  are  doing  most  of  the 
work— women.  The  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development's  own  re- 
search has  shown  that  the  greater  the 
involvement  of  women,  the  more  suc- 
cessful the  assistance  project. 

Women  are  responsible  for  80  to  90 
percent  of  food  production  in  Africa, 
but  in  AID-funded  training  programs 
in  Africa,  only  21  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipants have  been  women.  The  fig- 
ures in  Asia  and  Latin  America  are 
similar. 

In  Third  World  countries  women  not 
only  handle  the  household  chores  but 
also  earn  an  income  to  provide  for 
their  families'  basic  needs.  Generally, 
women  work  from  10  to  12  hours  per 
day— 2  to  4  hours  more  than  men- 
walking  several  miles  to  find  water 
and  fuel,  weeding,  planting,  hoeing, 
marketing  food  and  other  goods, 
caring  for  children,  preparing  food, 
and  taking  care  of  other  daily  house- 
hold duties. 

Dollar  for  dollar,  aid  directed  to 
women  will  bring  a  greater  return 
than  other  aid  programs,  and  the  as- 
sistance we  provide  has  a  ripple  effect 
on  local  society  which  goes  far  beyond 
simple  economics. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  a 
weaving  project  in  Kenya  that  was 
funded  at  a  modest  (10,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  teaching  marketable  skills  and 
providing  extra  income  for  women  em- 
ployees and  their  families,  the  weaving 
job  is  so  important  to  these  women 
that  they  will  do  whatever  they  can  to 
keep  from  having  more  children  and 
jeopardizing  that  job.  Since  Kenya  has 
one  of  the  highest  birth  rates  in  the 
world,  this  byproduct  of  the  weaving 
project  is  extremely  significant.  The 
weaving  center  has  also  become  a  focal 
point  for  health  care.  Volunteer  doc- 
tors visit  the  factory  regularly,  an  am- 
bulance comes  to  the  plant  for  group 
innoculations,  and  villagers  not  em- 
ployed at  the  plant  gather  there  to 
take  advantage  of  these  services.  Fi- 
nally, employment  at  the  factory  has 
created  enough  self-confidence  among 
the  workers  that  several  have  run  for 
local  coimcil  posts. 

Similar  changes  in  attitude  have  re- 
sulted from  programs  of  the  famous 
Grameen  Bank  in  Bangladesh,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
Christian  Science  Monitor  article  on 
the  bank  be  reprinted  at  the  end  of 
my  statement. 

AID  Administrator  Alan  Woods  and 
other  key  agency  officials  consulted 
closely  with  the  Congress  last  year  on 
this  issue  and  have  instituted  new  ef- 
forts—some    unilateral,     some    as    a 
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result  of  last  year's  legislation.  AID 
deserves  credit  for  its  actions  to  date, 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  funds  women  in  development  ac- 
tivities through  AID  and  two  U.N. 
agencies.  It  also  sets  forth  policy  goals 
and  guidelines  for  AID  to  follow  in 
order  to  Increase  the  Integration  of 
women  into  its  development  programs. 
The  bill  includes: 

Ten  million  dollars  authorization  for 
women  in  development  programs  at 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

Eight  million  dollars  of  that  total 
will  be  available  through  the  women 
in  development  office  at  AID  as 
matching  funds  for  programs  in  other 
bureaus  which  exhibit  the  potential 
for  involving  women.  The  purpose  of 
the  legislation  is  not  to  create  a  sepa- 
rate office  to  deal  with  women's  pro- 
grams but  to  encourage  all  missions- 
health,  agriculture,  private  sector  pro- 
motion, environment,  education— to 
integrate  women  into  their  programs. 

Directives  for  including  women  in  all 
agency  efforts. 

An  agency  task  force  to  coordinate 
efforts. 

Goals  and  deadlines  for  increasing 
the  training  and  integration  of  Third 
World  women  in  AID  programs. 

Increased  training  for  AID  employ- 
ees and  contractors. 

Funding  for  two  U.N.  agencies  that 
provide  data  collection  and  program 
coordination  for  women's  programs. 

More  effective  targeting  of  women  is 
the  best  way  I  know  to  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  aid  programs,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  take  a  serious  look  at  this 
issue  as  it  considers  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization legislation  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  the  article  men- 
tioned earlier  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  873 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxiae  of 
Representatives    of   the    UniUd    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Women  in 
Development  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  as  follows: 

(1)  Women  In  developing  countries  play 
multiple  and  vital  roles  in  economic  develop- 
ment, but  in  many  development  activities 
their  roles  have  been  overlooked,  ignored,  or 
displaced. 

(2)  The  full  participation  of  women  in, 
and  the  full  contribution  of  women  to,  the 
development  process  are  essential  to  achiev- 
ing growth,  a  more  equiUble  distribution  of 
resources  and  services  to  meet  basic  needs,  a 
higher  quality  of  life  In  developing  coun- 
tries, and  sustainable  development. 

(3)  In  developing  countries,  the  income 
earned  by  women  is  crucial  to  their  individ- 
ual self-reliance,  to  raising  the  standard  of 


living  of  their  families,  to  the  overall  devel- 
opment of  their  community  and  society,  and 
to  strengthening  national  economies. 

(4)  Achievement  of  development  goals  is 
being  retarded  by  the  failure  to  effectively 
integrate  women  in  development  activities. 

(5)  Research  shows  that  when  women's 
participation  in  development  activities  is 
high,  project  success  and  sustainability  tend 
to  be  high;  when  participation  is  low, 
project  success  and  sustainability  tend  to  be 
moderate  or  low.  Therefore,  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  United  States  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  development  assist- 
ance can  be  increased  by  improving  the  inte- 
gration of  women  in  all  stages  of  the  devel- 
opment process. 

(6)  In  food  production,  low-resource 
women  farmers  provide  the  critical  labor 
and  offer  the  best  hope  for  increasing  food 
supplies  In  many  developing  countries;  how- 
ever, their  contributions  have  been  limited 
by  a  lack  of  access  to  appropriate  extension, 
credit,  and  marketing  services. 

(7)  A  serious  deficiency  now  exists  In  U.S. 
and  other  International  development  pro- 
grams; that  Is.  a  lack  of  basic  education,  vo- 
cational training  and  health  instruction  for 
girls  in  the  approximate  age  group  of  five  to 
fifteen  years. 

(8)  Women  are  a  major  source  of  entrepre- 
neurial talent  in  the  Informal  sectors  of  de- 
veloping countries  and,  with  access  to  train- 
ing, credit  and  other  forms  of  assistance,  are 
expected  to  account  for  much  of  the  growth 
In  the  private  sector. 

(9)  United  States  and  Indigenous  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  have  demon- 
strated effectiveness  in  strengthening 
women's  organizations  In  developing  coun- 
tries through  the  development  of  manageri- 
al and  analytical  capabilities. 

(10)  The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment states  that  its  policy  is  to  promote 
full  involvement  of  women  as  participants 
and  beneficiaries  in  all  of  the  projects,  insti- 
tutions, and  development  processes  support- 
ed by  the  Agency.  Although  the  Agency 
issued  a  policy  paper  In  1982  which  provided 
guidelines  for  increasing  the  participation 
of  women  in  the  development  process,  in 
actual  practice  the  integration  of  women  re- 
ceived low  priority  In  relation  to  other  man- 
dates. In  1988.  however,  the  Agency  In- 
creased its  efforts  to  involve  women  in  Its 
development  programs. 

(11)  The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment lacks  adequate  accountability  or 
management  mechanlsnxs  to  ensure  that  the 
women  In  development  policy  is  In  fact 
being  fully  Implemented. 

(12)  In  order  to  improve  Integration  of 
women  In  the  Agency's  development  activi- 
ties, the  Agency  must  provide,  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date,  training  to  recognize  the 
essential  economic  roles  of  women  and  to 
develop  strategies  to  incorporate  women 
Into  all  development  programs.  This  train- 
ing should  be  extended  to  all  Washington 
and  mission-based  policy,  program  and 
project  staff  who  would  provide  guidance  on 
strategies  for  achieving  the  goal  of  involving 
women  in  the  plaiming,  design.  Implementa- 
tion, management,  and  evaluation  of  the 
Agency's  development  activities,  and  to  uni- 
versities participating  in  Agency  programs, 
to  other  U.S.  government  agencies,  and  to 
contractors  Involved  In  carrying  out  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Agency.  In  1989 
the  Agency  began  an  expanded  training  pro- 
gram, with  encouraging  results. 

(13)  Training  programs  held  in  host  coun- 
tries or  the  United  States  for  project  partici- 
pants are  important  components  of  most  de- 


velopment projects  and  reflect  the  develop- 
ment objectives  and  strategies  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  The 
low  representation  of  women  In  these  train- 
ing programs  Impedes  their  integration  in 
their  national  economies,  limits  their  cur- 
rent and  future  productive  roles,  reduces 
the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  programs  and  con- 
strains overall  economic  development. 

(14)  Among  United  Nations  organizations, 
the  United  Nations  Development  Fund  for 
Women  (UNIFEM)  and  the  International 
Research  and  Training  Institute  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Women  (INSTRAW)  have 
demonstrated  that  greater  support  for  the 
productive  activities  of  women  can  improve 
the  well-being  of  communities  and  national 
economies.  The  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Fund  for  Women  plays  a  unique  and 
valuable  role  by  developing  and  replicating 
projects  and  ensuring  the  appropriate  in- 
volvement of  women  in  mainstream  develop- 
ment activities.  The  International  Research 
and  Training  Institute  for  the  Advancement 
of  Women  serves  as  a  catalytic  force  within 
the  United  Nations  to  ensure  that  research 
and  data  collection  of  all  United  Nations 
agencies  identify  women's  economic  and 
social  roles  and  potential. 

(15)  Research  has  established  the  value  of 
fully  integrating  women  and  the  poor  In  the 
development  process,  especially  In  design- 
ing, implementing  and  evaluating  develop- 
ment projects.  Such  agencies  as  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  the  African  Develop- 
ment Foundation  and  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development  have 
carried  out  progrtuns  which  have  achieved  a 
reasonable  measure  of  success  in  carrying 
out  these  objectives. 

SEC.  3.  STEPS  TO  BE  TAKEN  BY  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT, 
(a)  SXRfMCTHENINO  WOMEN  IN  DEVELOP- 
MENT Policy.— The  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
take  the  following  steps  to  strengthen  the 
Agency's  women  in  development  policy: 

(1)  Ensure  that  the  Agency  seek  to  incor- 
porate the  active  participation  of  local 
women  and  local  women's  organizations  In 
its  development  activities  (including  their 
involvement  in  the  planning,  design,  imple- 
mentation, management,  monitoring,  and 
evaluation  of  the  activities)  in  approximate 
proportion  to  their  traditional  participation 
in  the  targeted  activities  or  their  proportion 
of  the  population,  whichever  is  higher. 

(2)  Instruct  Agency  staff  and  contractors 
to  collect  sex-disaggregated  data  for,  and  in- 
clude such  data  in.  every  Country  Develop- 
ment Strategy  Statement.  Project  Identifi- 
cation Document.  Project  Paper,  Program 
Assistance  Identification  Proposal,  Program 
Assistance  Approval  Document,  and  Policy 
Inventory,  as  well  as  all  relevant  research 
projects. 

(3)  Instruct  Agency  staff  and  contractors 
to  seek  to  ensure  that  country  strategies, 
projects,  and  programs  are  designed  so  that 
the  percentage  of  women  who  receive  assist- 
ance is  in  approximate  proportion  to  either 
their  traditional  participation  In  the  target- 
ed activities  or  their  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation, whichever  is  higher. 

(4)  Instruct  Agency  staff  and  contractors 
that.  If  a  country  strategy,  program,  or 
project  is  not  designed  so  that  assistance 
will  reach  women  in  the  proportion  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (3).  they  must  identify  in 
the  appropriate  document  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  what  the  obstacles  are  to  achieving 
that  goal; 
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(B>  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  remove 
or  overcome  those  obstacles: 

(C)  to  the  extent  that  steps  are  not  being 
taken  to  remove  or  overcome  those  obsta- 
cles, why  they  are  not  being  taken. 

(5)  Ensure  that  project  and  program  eval- 
uations Include  an  assessment  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  project  integrates  women  in 
the  development  process  and  of  the  impact 
of  the  project  or  program  on  women,  includ- 
ing both  positive  and  negative  implications 
of  the  project  or  program  in  enhancing  the 
self-reliance  of  women  and  improving  their 
incomes. 

(6)  Instruct  Agency  staff  and  contractors 
to  ensure  that  country  strategies,  projects, 
and  programs  identify  and  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  to  assist  women  in  activities 
that  are  of  critical  significance  to  their  self- 
reliance  and  development,  including  (A)  ap- 
propriate extension  and  related  services  to 
low-resource  women  who  are  engaged  in 
subsistence  or  cash  production,  and  (B) 
training,  technical  assistance,  credit,  and 
other  services  to  strengthen  the  managerial 
skills  and  capabilities  of  women,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  women's  institutions  and 
women  entrepreneurs. 

(7)  Develop  and  implement  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide training  for  all  Washington  and  mis- 
sion-based professional  staff  that  provides 
guidance  on  strategies  for  achieving  the 
goal  of  incorporating  women  in  the  plan- 
ning, design,  implementation,  management. 
and  evaluation  of  the  Agency's  development 
activities:  and  require  universities  partici- 
pating in  programs  under  title  XII  of  chap- 
ter 2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  other  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  contractors  involved  in 
carrying  out  programs  administered  by  the 
Agency  to  develop  and  implement  plans  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

(8)  Require  that  efforts  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  integrating  women  in  to  the  Agen- 
cy's development  activities  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  personnel  evaluating  process 
for  all  Agency  staff  with  responsibility  for 
reaching  that  goal. 

(9)  In  the  case  of  education  or  training 
provided  in  the  host  country  or  the  United 
States  for  project  participants,  increase 
training  opportunities  for  women  and  make 
every  necessary  provision  for  addressing  the 
specific  needs  of  women. 

(10)  E^nsure  that  the  necessary  steps  are 
taken  so  that  each  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs of  this  sutisection  will  be  fully  imple- 
mented as  soon  as  possible  but  no  later  than 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995.  except  that 
the  following  targets  shall  be  set  for  imple- 
menting paragraph  (9):  a  minimum  of  30 
percent  of  the  trainees  should  be  women  by 
the  year  1991.  a  minimum  of  40  percent  of 
the  trainees  should  be  women  by  the  year 
1992.  and  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of  the 
trainees  should  be  women  by  the  year  1993. 
with  approximately  equal  levels  in  each 
region. 

(U)  Increase  the  participation  of  young 
girls  in  education  and  training  programs. 
use  incentives  to  encourage  host  countries 
to  include  girls  in  their  programs  and  con- 
sider withholding  assistance  for  programs 
which  do  not  include  girls  as  equal  partici- 
pants. U  the  agency  is  unable  to  fulfill  this 
directive,  it  must  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  reasons  why  this  policy  cannot  be  car- 
ried out. 

(12)  In  order  to  get  the  greatest  benefit 
from  U.8.  aid  dollars  and  avoid  duplication 
of  effort,  instruct  Agency  staff  to  make  the 
matlmum  use  of  data,  program  design  and 
management  structure  already  esUblished 


by  multilateral  Institutions  or  other  nation- 
al agencies. 

(13)  Establish  within  the  Agency  a  task 
force  on  women  in  development.  The  task 
force  shall  consist  of  the  director  of  the 
Women  in  Development  office  and  senior- 
level  staff  from  each  of  the  regional  and 
technical  bureaus  who  are  in  decision- 
making positions  regarding  the  integration 
of  women  in  the  operations  of  their  bureau. 
The  task  force  shall  be  responsible  for— 

(A)  overseeing  the  implementation  of  this 
Act. 

(B)  assisting  Agency  missions  in  develop- 
ing strategies  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to 
integration  of  women  in  the  development 
pr(x;ess  that  have  been  identified  by  the 
missions,  by  indigenous  people  and  organi- 
zations, and  by  other  evaluations  of  Agency 
programs: 

(C)  designing  means  for  ensuring  ihat 
staff  at  all  levels  of  the  Agency  are  subject 
to  appropriate  accountability  for  achieving 
the  goals  of  incorporating  women  in  the  de- 
velopment process:  and 

(D)  establishing  specific  criteria  for  meas- 
uring and  evaluating  the  Agency's  perform- 
ance in  incorporating  women  in  develop- 
ment activities,  and  developing  ways  to  in- 
stitutionalize learning  within  the  Agency  on 
women  in  development  activities. 

(b)  Funding  por  Women  in  Development 
Activities.— Section  113(bHl)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Up  to  $10,000,000  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Not  less  than 
$10,000,000": 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  section  667(a)"  after 
"this  chapter":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1990.  not  less  than 
$6,000,000  of  the  funds  used  each  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
available  as  matching  funds  to  support 
those  activities  of  the  missions  of  the 
agency  which  demonstrate  potential  for  in- 
tegrating women  into  the  programs  of  those 
missions.". 

(c)  Reports  to  Congress.— Not  later  than 
March  1.  1991.  and  every  second  year  there- 
after, the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on— 

( 1 )  the  specific  steps  taken  as  of  the  time 
of  the  report  in  implementing  each  para- 
graph of  subsection  (a): 

(2)  the  additional  steps  to  t)e  taken  to  im- 
plement each  such  paragraph:  and 

(3)  the  use  of  funds  pursuant  to  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (b). 

SBC  4.  PVNDINU   IX>R  CERTAIN  UNrTED  NATIONS 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  author- 
ized to  t>e  appropriated  to  carry  out  chapter 
3  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (relating  to  international  organizations 
and  programs),  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation. 
$5,000,000.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section.  80  percent  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Fund  for  Women  and  20  percent 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  United  Na- 
tions International  Research  and  Training 
Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Women. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 
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Banking  on  a  Better  Lipe 

(By  Kristin  Helmore) 

Haran    Nagar,    Bancladbsm.— Along    the 

sandy   banks  of   the   Dhaleswari   River,   a 

tranquil  tributary  of  the  Oanges  in  water- 


logged Bangladesh,  there  is  perpetual  move- 
ment. This  country,  the  size  of  Wisconsin, 
has  nearly  110  million  people.  Villages  are 
strung  in  an  endless  chain  of  jute-stick  huts 
on  the  higher  ground  above  the  riverbanks. 
Lines  of  men  trudge  along  the  shores, 
straining  forward  against  ropes  that  haul 
huge,  ancient,  square-sailed  ships  up  the 
middle  of  the  river. 

The  men  will  talk  and  laugh  with  a  visitor 
as  they  walk.  But  the  women  washing 
clothes  at  the  river's  edge  hide  their  faces  in 
their  saris  and  turn  away  as  if  trying  to 
erase  themselves  when  a  stranger  comes 
near. 

Most  Bangladeshi  women  behave  this  way 
with  strangers,  following  the  Muslim 
custom  of  purdah  (which  literally  means 
"curtain")  and  centuries  of  tradition  that 
have  left  most  of  them  timid,  uneducated, 
and  insecure. 

In  some  villages,  the  women  stand  tall 
when  visitors  approach.  They  hold  up  their 
heads  and.  with  a  beguiling  mixture  of  pride 
and  shyness,  look  strangers  in  the  eye.  Then 
they  do  something  even  more  unexpected: 
give  a  crisp,  energetic,  military-style  salute 
in  greeting. 

What  has  changed  these  women's  behav- 
ior, their  perception  of  themselves— indeed, 
their  economic  standing,  and  their  very 
status  in  their  communities? 

A  bank. 

The  Grameen  Bank  igrameen  means  vil- 
lage in  Bengali)  provides  *  *  *  but  it  exem- 
plifies the  underlying  objective  of  the  bank: 
to  uplift  the  poorest  and  most  oppressed 
members  of  one  of  the  world's  poorest,  most 
tradition-bound  societies. 

"We  wanted  to  get  rid  of  these  women's 
habit  of  being  nonentities."  says  Dr.  Yunus. 
who  earned  his  economics  degree  at  Vander- 
bilt  University  in  the  United  States. 

"They  normally  hide  their  faces,  and 
when  they  talaam  [the  traditional  Muslim 
greeting],  they  touch  their  forehead  with  a 
limp  hand.  Somebody  thought  of  the  salute, 
which  is  like  a  ioXaam.  but  with  a  very  im- 
portant difference.  You  can't  hide  your  face 
and  salute  at  the  same  time.  You  have  to 
stand  up  tall." 

Grameen  is  a  bank  tailor-made  for  the 
poorest— for  those  who  have  no  access  to 
commercial  banks  but  must  resort  to  beg- 
ging from  local  landowners  or  borrowing 
from  moneylenders  who  charge  10  percent 
per  month  or  more.  At  the  Grameen  Bank, 
one  must  be  landless  to  qualify  for  a  loan. 
(About  60  percent  of  Bangladeshis  are  con- 
sidered landless,  even  though  many  of  them 
do  own  tiny  plots  of  about  one-fifth  of  an 
acre.)  At>out  82  percent  of  Grameen's  bor- 
rowers are  women— the  poorest  of  the  p<x>r. 

"Women  see  the  worst  kind  of  poverty,  be- 
cause women  are  the  ones  who  must  feed 
people."  says  Yunus.  "If  you  give  a  chance 
to  the  women,  they  become  much  better 
fighters  against  poverty  than  men.  A 
woman  sees  much  further  into  the  future 
than  a  man  does.  She  always  wants  to  have 
a  better  life  for  her  children.  Given  an  op- 
portunity, she  works  for  the  future. 

"And  it  is  usually  the  very  desperate  ones 
who  come  [for  a  loan].  Often  it's  women 
abandoned  by  their  husbands.  That  is  who 
the  Grameen  Bank  was  created  for— those 
who  have  no  means  at  all." 

The  loans  are  small— the  average  amount 
for  a  first-time  loan  is  $65.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  housing  loans,  the  credit  provided  is 
"venture  capital"  for  enterprises  like  rice- 
husking,  weaving,  or  the  production  and 
sale  of  vegetables,  eggs,  or  milk.  To  ensure 
that  the  women  receive  advice  and  encour- 
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agement  from  their  peers  in  formulating 
business  plans,  they  must  form  groups  of 
five  to  take  out  a  loan.  If  a  borrower  has  dif- 
ficulty repaying  her  loan,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  her  group  help. 

The  bank's  capital  comes  from  govern- 
ment loans  made  at  2  percent  interest,  fi- 
nanced by  aid  from  Canada.  Norway. 
Sweden.  West  Germany,  and  other  donors. 
All  operating  expenses,  including  opening 
branches  and  salaries  of  some  6.000  branch 
employees,  are  covered  by  the  16  percent  in- 
terest per  annum  the  bank  charges  borrow- 
ers. 

The  Grameen  Bank  model  has  gained 
such  a  following  that  virtually  all  of  Bangla- 
desh's development  programs  will  soon 
adopt  lU  credit-intensive  approach,  accord- 
ing to  a  leading  government  planner.  And 
Grameen's  system  is  being  replicated  In 
Malawi.  Burkina  Paso.  Mall.  Ivory  Coast, 
and  Tanzania,  as  well  as  the  south  side  of 
Chicago,  rural  Arkansas,  and  other  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Idea  of  banks— of  dealing  with  strang- 
ers and  handling  money— Is  so  foreign  to 
these  women  that  taking  the  first  step  can 
be  frightening.  Hence,  each  group  elects  a 
leader  who  they  feel  will  give  them  courage. 
'Setera  was  braver  than  the  rest  of  us. " 
says  one  woman  of  her  group  leader.  "We 
were  all  hesitating,  but  she  said.  Why 
worry?  Either  we  will  die  or  we  will  live  like 
human  beings.'  So  she  mustered  the  cour- 
age for  everyone." 

Several  groups  of  borrowers  form  a 
"center"  that  meets  once  a  week  with  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  nearest  of  the  bank's 
464  branches.  Over  a  50-week  period,  mem- 
bers pay  off  the  principal  of  their  loans  at  2 
percent  a  week,  and  the  16  percent  Interest 
In  two  more  weeks.  At  the  end  of  the  52 
weeks,  borrowers  who  are  paid  up  qualify 
for  a  larger  loan.  Grameen's  repayment  rate 
Is  98  percent. 

The  material  benefits  of  using  the  bank 
are  obvious;  Nutrition  levels  rise,  living  con- 
ditions Improve,  and  drudgery  Is  replaced 
with  productive  activity. 

"Now  we  can  spend  more  money  on  food." 
says  borrower  Alaka  Parveen.  Small  and 
slight,  she  is  dressed  in  a  beautiful,  vibrant 
combination  of  colors:  a  yellow  and  red  sari 
over  a  red  and  white  striped  blouse.  "Before 
we  never  could  give  milk  or  eggs  to  our  chil- 
dren. Now  they  eat  these  and  we  do.  too." 

Nurun  Nahar.  In  the  village  of  Boromono- 
hordl.  has  taken  two  loans  so  far.  the  first 
for  raising  winter  vegetables,  the  second  for 
husking  rice.  She  became  eligible  for  a 
house  loan,  conditional  on  the  willingness  of 
her  husband  to  transfer  ownership  of  his 
tiny  plot  of  land  to  his  wife.  He  did.  and  she 
got  the  house  loan. 

Since  women  In  Bangladesh  cannot  Inher- 
it property.  Grameen  has  developed  the 
transfer  scheme  to  enhance  the  financial  se- 
curity of  Its  female  borrowers.  Housing 
loans  are  available  only  when  ownership  of 
the  land  is  in  the  wife's  name. 

"Housing  for  the  poor  means  a  place  to 
work,  to  get  proper  rest,  and  a  place  for 
storage. "  says  Muzammel  Huq,  Grameen's 
employee  training  director.  "A  person  work- 
ing without  a  shelter  Is  like  a  soldier  with- 
out ammunition." 

Today.  Mrs.  Nahar  has  a  relatively  large, 
two-room  house  with  a  tin  roof— an  Impor- 
tant asset  that  allows  families  to  "camp 
out"  during  floods.  Despite  the  tin  roof,  the 
house  Is  quite  cool,  thanks  to  cross-ventila- 
tion. It  is  spotlessly  clean,  neat,  and  beauti- 
ful. The  jute-stlck  Interior  wall  Is  woven 
Into  graceful  designs  of  fish.  A  folded  mos- 


quito net  hangs  from  a  rafter  over  the  bed, 
and  a  loom  sits  in  one  comer. 

This  house  has  Increased  Nahar's  produc- 
tivity. "In  our  old  house  we  had  no  [elec- 
tric! current."  she  says.  "I  used  to  go  to  bed 
very  early.  Now  I  can  work  at  my  weaving 
until  12."  Electricity  Is  much  cheaper  than 
buying  weekly  supplies  of  kerosene. 

Increased  work  efficiency  has  come  to 
Nahar's  neighbor  Hasin  Banu.  too.  thanks 
to  the  Installation  of  a  tube  well  that  her 
group  of  borrowers  paid  for  jointly— sup- 
plied at  a  special  low  price,  subsidized  by 
UNICEF. 

"Before.  I  had  to  walk  a  mile,  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  to  get  my  cooking  and 
drinking  water,  which  was  not  pure."  says 
Mrs.  Banu.  "This  water  is  good  to  drink,  and 
now  I  use  the  time  I  save  for  spinning 
thread. " 

Grameen  borrowers  are  required  to  save  1 
taka  per  week  (about  3  cents)  plus  5  percent 
of  each  loan  amount.  In  the  bank  branch  In 
nearby  Bramundhl.  six  women  dressed  In 
flowing  black  robes,  with  only  their  hands 
and  faces  showing,  sit  waiting  to  make  de- 
posits In.  or  withdrawals  from,  their  savings 
accounts.  This  Is  standard  attire  for  trips  to 
the  bank.  (Women  In  purdah  must  be  cov- 
ered If  they  ventuie  out  of  the  vicinity  of 
their  homes.) 

This  branch  has  1,800  borrowers;  it  has 
made  340  house  loans  and  financed  the  In- 
stallation of  nine  tube  wells.  Grameen  sav- 
ings accounts  pay  8.5  percent,  and  bank 
branches  provide  other  benefits,  too.  such 
as  training  workshops  for  group  leaders. 

Out  of  group  discussions  In  these  work- 
shops evolved  what  the  bank  calls  "the  16 
decisions. "  This  list  of  guidelines  starts  with 
the  four  principles- discipline,  unity,  cour- 
age, and  hard  work.  It  Includes  the  decision 
to  educate  one's  children,  keep  one's  family 
small,  one's  house  In  good  repair,  one's  chil- 
dren eating  plenty  of  vegetables,  and  the 
marriages  of  one's  sons  and  daughters  free 
from  "the  curse  of  dowry"— an  entrenched 
custom  that  drains  the  finances  of  many 
families  and  may  put  them  In  debt  for 
years. 

"I  estimate  that  50  percent  of  our  borrow- 
ers now  use  family  planning,"  says  branch 
manager  Raflqul  Islam.  "Before  joining  the 
bank,  only  a  few  used  it." 

Peyera  Begum  was  married  at  age  9  and 
had  her  first  child  at  13.  Now  27  with  four 
children,  she  uses  birth  control.  Though  she 
had  only  two  years  of  primary  school,  she  Is 
confident  she  will  be  able  to  send  her  chil- 
dren through  high  school  and  dreams  of 
sending  them  to  a  university. 

Bank  officers  say  that  when  borrowers 
sUrt  earning,  they  usually  want  to  have 
fewer  children  so  they  can  devote  more  time 
to  their  businesses.  And  they  realize  they 
can  care  for  a  small  family  better  than  a 
large  one.  Mrs.  Begum  has  a  grocery  shop 
and  has  come  to  withdraw  savings  to  buy 
additional  stock. 

Improved  nutrition,  housing,  water 
supply,  health  care,  family  planning,  and 
education  are  the  benefits  most  designers  of 
third-world  development  projects  strive  for. 
But  when  you  ask  Grameen  bank  clients 
what  the  bank  has  meant  to  them,  they  talk 
as  much  of  intangibles  as  of  improvements 
in  their  living  conditions.  Often  their 
achievements  as  entrepreneurs  result  In 
better  relations  with  their  families. 

"Our  husbands  recognize  that  we  are 
helpful  members  of  the  family  and  not  a  li- 
ability." says  Mrs.  Parveen  in  Haran  Nagar. 
"They  show  us  more  affection  than  they  did 
before." 


Shahar  Banu.  who  lives  In  the  neighbor- 
ing Hindu  village  of  Krishna  Nagar.  agrees. 
"Now  my  husband  and  son  consult  me  when 
they  do  anything.  Before,  they  didn't  know 
I  existed." 

And  Mrs.  Banu  sees  a  marked  Improve- 
ment In  her  relations  with  the  local  land- 
owners. "Before,  the  greeting  was  only  one 
way:  We  always  greeted  them.  Now  they 
greet  us." 

"Our  husbands  never  used  to  listen  to  us 
before,"  echoes  Shob  Mehlr  in  Haran 
Nagar.  "Now  they  listen  because  we  have 
capital.  Also,  we  have  saved  them  the  humil- 
iation Inflicted  by  weU-to-do  people.  They 
don't  feel  ashamed  any  more.  They  have 
been  freed  from  subjugation  and  they  feel 
grateful." 

Criticism  of  the  bank  flares  up  now  and 
then,  on  the  part  of  land-owners  who  find  It 
more  difficult  to  hire  cheap  labor,  and  on 
the  part  of  religious  leaders.  The  latter 
group  claims  that  the  teachings  of  Islam  are 
being  eroded  when  women  start  to  go  out  of 
their  homes  to  work.  But  according  to  Mr. 
Huq,  the  women  have  a  ready  answer  to 
such  charges. 

"When  I  was  begging  In  the  streete,"  they 
say.  "how  come  Islam  was  not  In  danger 
then?"» 


By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  874.  A  bill  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1989,  which  is 
identical  to  H.R.  15  which  was  intro- 
duced earlier  this  Congress  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
Swift.  A  hearing  on  this  bill  will  be 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  this  Wednesday,  May 
3. 

Last  Congress  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  held  two 
hearings  on  voter  registration  and 
voter  turnout  in  elections.  The  1988 
election,  with  its  very  low  voter  turn- 
out, demonstrated  once  again  that 
something  must  be  done  to  increase 
the  number  of  voters  in  our  elections. 
The  testimony  and  information  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  made  it  clear 
that  while  changes  in  registration  pro- 
cedures do  not  necessarily  result  in  in- 
creased voter  turnout,  they  have  effec- 
tively increased  the  pool  of  citizens 
who  are  eligible  to  vote. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  will  provide 
our  States  with  the  means  to  increase 
their  voter  rolls  without  undue  addi- 
tional costs  by  using  existing  State 
and  Federal  agencies.  Its  provision 
that  would  tie-in  driver  license  appli- 
cations and  renewals  with  voter  regis- 
tration alone  presents  an  opportunity 
to  reach  some  90  percent  of  the  voting 
age  population.  It  is  a  workable  and 
cost-efficient  approach  to  the  problem 
of  low  registration  and  voter  turnout. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  any  law  enacted  in  this  area  not 
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intrude  unnecessarily  on  the  election 
administration  functions  of  our  States, 
nor  significantly  increase  their  costs  of 
conducting  elections.  The  bill  I  have 
introduced  will  have  the  effect  of  sig- 
nificantly increasing  the  number  of 
people  on  our  voting  roles  without  vio- 
lating either  of  these  objectives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.  874 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SBCnON  I.SHOITTITLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1989". 

SKC  Z.  NATIONAL  PSOCEOl'RES  FOR  VOTER  REGIS- 
TKATION  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL  AND 
rONCRESSIONAL  ELEtTIMNS. 

(a)  III  GnfnAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law  or  any  provision  of 
State  law,  in  addition  to  any  other  method 
of  voter  registration  provided  for  under 
State  law.  each  State  shall  establish  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  Presidential  elections 
and  Congressional  elections  to  permit  voter 
registration- 
CD  by  application  in  person  simultaneous 

with  application  for  a  motor  vehicles  driv- 
er's license  pursuant  to  section  3: 

(3)  by  mall  application  under  section  4: 
and 

(3)  by  application  in  person— 

(A)  at  the  appropriate  registration  site 
designated  with  respect  to  the  residence  of 
the  applicant  in  accordance  with  State  law; 
or 

(B)  at  a  Federal.  State,  or  private  sector 
location  designated  under  section  5. 

(b)  NOWAFFLICABILITY  TO  CERTAIN 

Statrs.- This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any 
State  that  has  no  voter  registration  require- 
ment with  respect  to  Presidential  elections 
and  Congressional  elections. 

sec.  3.  SIHl'LTANEOt'S  APPLICATION  FOR  VOTER 
REGI8T1UTION  AND  APPLK  ATION 
FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE  DRIVER'S  LI- 
CENSE. 

(a)  In  Gkneral.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  each  State  motor  vehicle 
driver's  license  application  (including  any 
renewal  application)  submitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  motor  vehicle  authority 
under  State  law  shall  also  serve  as  an  appli- 
cation for  voter  registration  with  respect  to 
Presidential  elections  and  Congressional 
elections.  An  application  for  voter  registra- 
tion so  submitted  supersedes  any  previously 
submitted  application  for  voter  registration 
and  invalidates  any  previous  registration  for 
the  individual  involved. 

(b)  Exception.— An  individual  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  may  decline  in  writing  to 
be  registered  by  means  of  the  motor  vehicle 
driver's  license  application. 

(c)  Forms  and  Procedures.- Each  State 
shall  Include  a  voter  registration  application 
for  Presidential  elections  and  Congressional 
elections  as  part  of  any  form  used  to  apply 
for  a  State  motor  vehicle  driver's  license. 
The  voter  reglstrmtlon  application  portion 
of  the  f  orm— 

(1)  may  not  require  any  information  that 
duplicates  information  required  in  the  driv- 
er's license  portion  of  the  form: 


(3)  shall  include  a  box  or  other  device  to 
permit  an  applicant  to  decline  to  register,  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b): 

(3)  shall  require  only  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  prevent  duplicate  voter  registration 
and  otherwise  to  enable  the  appropriate 
State  election  official  to  assess  the  eligibil- 
ity of  the  applicant: 

(4)  shall  include  a  statement  of  penalities 
provided  by  law  for  submission  of  a  false 
voter  registration  application:  and 

(5)  shall  be  made  available  to  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official  as  provided  by 
State  law. 

(d)  Chance  op  Address.— Any  change  of 
address  form  submitted  in  accordance  with 
State  law  for  purposes  of  a  State  motor  ve- 
hicle driver's  license  shall  also  serve  as  noti- 
fication of  change  of  address  for  voter  regis- 
tration with  respect  to  Presidential  elections 
and  Congressional  elections  for  the  individ- 
ual involved. 
sec.  4.  MAIL  re(;istration. 

(a)  Form.— Each  State  shall  develop  a  mail 
voter  registration  form  for  Presidential  elec- 
tions and  Congressional  elections.  The  form 
shall- 

(1)  require  only  sufficient  identifying  In- 
formation, including  the  signature  of  the 
applicant,  to  enable  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  to  assess  the  eligibility  of 
the  applicant:  and 

(2)  include  a  statement  of  penalties  pro- 
vided by  law  for  submission  of  a  false  voter 
registration  application. 

A  form  under  this  section  may  not  include 
any  requirement  for  notarization  or  other 
formal  authentication. 

(b)  Availability  op  Forms.— The  chief 
State  election  official  of  each  State  shall 
malie  the  form  available  for  government 
and  private  sector  distribution,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  availability  for  organized 
voter  registration  programs. 

SEC.  S.  VOTER  RE(;iSTRATI()N  LOCA'HONS. 

(a)  Designation.— Each  State  shall  desig- 
nate appropriate  State  offices  and  (upon 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  nongovernmental  entities)  Federal  and 
private  sector  offices  as  locations,  with  re- 
spect to  registration  for  Presidential  elec- 
tions and  Congressional  elections.  At  each 
such  location,  the  following  services  shall  be 
made  available:  ( 1 )  distribution  of  voter  reg- 
istration applications,  (2)  assistance  to  ap- 
plicants in  completing  such  applications, 
and  (3)  acceptance  of  completed  applica- 
tions for  transmittal  to  the  appropriate 
State  election  official.  Offices  designated 
under  this  subsection  shall  include  offices 
providing  public  assistance,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  related  services. 

(b)  Federal  Government  and  Private 
Sector  Cooperation.— All  departments, 
agencies,  and  other  entities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall,  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  cooperate 
with  the  States  In  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  and  all  nongovernmental  entities  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

SEC.  (.  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  Ttl  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF  VOTER  RE4;iSTRATI<>N. 

(a)  In  General.— In  the  administration  of 
voter  registration  for  Presidential  elections 
and  Congressional  elections,  each  State 
shall- 

(1)  assure  that  any  eligible  applicant  is 
registered  to  vote  in  the  election— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  registration  with  a 
motor  vehicle  application  under  section  3,  if 
the  valid  voter  registration  form  of  the  ap- 
plicant is  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
State  motor  vehicle  authority  not  later  than 
35  days  before  the  date  of  the  election: 


(B)  in  the  case  of  registration  by  mail 
under  section  4,  if  the  valid  voter  registra- 
tion form  of  the  applicant  is  postmarked 
not  later  than  25  days  before  the  date  of  the 
election; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  registration  at  a  location 
designated  under  section  5,  if  the  valid  voter 
registration  form  of  the  applicant  is  accept- 
ed at  the  location  not  later  than  25  days 
before  the  date  of  the  election:  and 

(D)  in  any  other  case,  if  the  valid  voter 
registration  form  of  the  applicant  is  re- 
ceived by  the  appropriate  State  election  of- 
ficial not  later  than  25  days  before  the  date 
of  the  election; 

(3)  require  the  appropriate  State  election 
official  to  notify  each  applicant  for  registra- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  application: 
and 

(3)  provide  that  the  name  of  a  voter  may 
not  be  removed  from  the  official  list  of  eligi- 
ble voters  other  than  (A)  at  the  request  of 
the  voter,  (B)  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the 
voter,  (C)  as  provided  by  State  law,  by 
reason  of  criminal  conviction,  mental  inca- 
pacity, or  change  in  residence  of  the  voter, 
or  (D)  for  failure  to  vote  in  each  of  2  consec- 
utive Presidential  general  elections  and  at 
least  one  Congressional  election  or  election 
for  State  office  between  such  2  consecutive 
Presidential  general  elections. 

(b)  Special  Rule.— A  State  may  not,  under 
subsection  (aK3>(D),  provide  for  removal  of 
the  name  of  a  voter  from  the  official  list  of 
eligible  voters  if  the  voter  registers  with  a 
motor  vehicle  application  under  section  3 
and  continues  to  hold  a  valid  driver's  li- 
cense. 

SEC.    7.    federal    COORDINATION    AND    REGITLA- 
TIONS. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission— 

( 1 )  shall  be  responsible  for  coordination  of 
Federal  functions  under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election 
officers  of  the  States,  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  other  entities  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  appropriate  individuals  from 
the  private  sector,  shall  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  8.  DESIGNATION  OF  CHIEF  STATE  ELECTION 
OFFICIAL. 

Each  State  shall  designate  a  State  officer 
or  employee  as  the  chief  State  election  offi- 
cial, to  be  responsible  for  coordination  of 
State  functions  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  ».  ENFORCEMENT. 

The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  an  appropriate  district  court  for 
such  declaratory  or  injunctive  relief  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  la.  PRIVATE  RIGHT  OF  ACTION. 

An  individual  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of 
this  Act  may  file  a  complaint  of  the  viola- 
tion with  the  chief  election  officer  of  the 
State  involved.  If  the  complaint  is  not  re- 
solved within  90  days  after  the  filing,  the  in- 
dividual may  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  ap- 
propriate district  court  for  declaratory  and 
injunctive  relief  with  respect  to  the  viola- 
tion. 

SEC.  II.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "motor  vehicle  driver's  li- 
cense" includes  any  personal  identification 
document  issued  by  a  State  motor  vehicle 
authority: 

(2)  the  term  "Presidential  election"  means 
a  primary  election  or  general  election  for 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President: 
and 
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(3)  the  term  "Congressional  election" 
means  a  primary  election,  special  election, 
or  general  election  for  the  office  of  Senator 
or  Representative. 

SEC.  12.  EFFEtTIVE  DATE. 

The  requirements  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  Presidential  elections  and 
Congressional  elections  held  after  date  of 
the  Presidential  general  election  of  1992.* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  875.  A  bill  to  prohibit  United 
States  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  of  its  affiliated  organiza- 
tions if  full  membership  as  a  state  is 
granted  to  any  organization  or  group 
that  does  not  have  the  internationally 
recognized  attributes  of  statehood;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

r  ADMISSION  TO  UMITED  NATIONS 
ORGANIZATIONS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  along 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee,  Patrick 
Leaht.  which  would  cut  off  all  U.S.  fi- 
nancial contributions  to  any  United 
Nations  agency  which  admits  the  PLO 
as  a  "member-state". 

Our  legislation,  which  is  a  compan- 
ion bill  to  one  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Congressmen,  Lantos.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Smith  of  Florida,  and  Be- 
REUTSR,  tracks  the  position  laid  out  in 
a  letter  sent  to  Secretary  Baker  by 
Senator  Leahy  and  myself  and  co- 
signed  by  36  of  our  Senate  colleagues. 
Mr.  President,  this  legislation  also 
tracks  the  administration's  position  as 
announced  today  by  Secretary  Baker, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  would, 
"recommend  to  the  President  that  the 
United  States  make  no  further  contri- 
butions—voluntary or  assessed— to  any 
international  organization  which 
makes  any  change  in  the  PLO's 
present  status  as  an  observer  organiza- 
tion." 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  we  have  a  solid 
and  luiified  position  on  this  matter.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  PLO  and 
those  who  would  support  that  organi- 
zation for  "member-state"  status  in 
the  U.N.  would  recognize  the  signifi- 
cant damage  that  such  a  move  could 
cause  many  of  the  very  worthwhile 
programs  of  United  Nations  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  875 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  SUtes  shall  not  make  any  voluntary 
or  assessed  contribution— 

(1)  to  any  affiliated  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  which  grants  full  member- 
ship as  a  state  to  any  organization  or  group 
that  does  not  have  the  internationally  rec- 
ognized attributes  of  statehood,  or 


(2)  to  the  United  Nations,  if  the  United 
Nations  grants  full  membership  as  a  state  In 
the  United  Nations  to  any  organization  or 
group  that  does  not  have  the  international- 
ly recognized  attributes  of  statehood, 
during  any  period  in  which  such  member- 
ship is  effective.* 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Kasten,  in  in- 
troducing this  bill  to  cut  off  all  U.S.  fi- 
nancial contributions  to  any  U.N. 
agency  that  gives  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  member  state 
status.  Our  bill  squares  with  adminis- 
tration policy  as  reflected  in  a  state- 
ment this  afternoon  by  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker,  when  he  said. 


To  emphasize  the  depth  of  our  concern,  I 
will  recommend  to  the  President  that  the 
United  States  make  no  further  contribu- 
tions—voluntary or  assessed— to  any  inter- 
national organization  which  makes  any 
change  in  the  PLO's  present  status  as  an  ob- 
server organization. 

Our  bill  and  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment have  their  origins  in  a  cynical 
move  by  Yasser  Arafat,  "the  President 
of  the  State  of  Palestine"  to  apply  for 
member  state  status  in  the  World 
Health  Organization,  a  U.N.  special- 
ized agency.  The  WHO  assembly 
meets  on  May  8,  and  the  issue  of  mem- 
bership is  decided  by  a  simple  majori- 
ty. The  United  States  is  carrying  on  a 
vigorous  effort  to  block  this  applica- 
tion, but  I  am  informed  that  as  of 
now,  there  is  probably  a  majority  of 
WHO  member  states,  virtually  all 
from  the  Third  World  who  would  vote 
to  admit  the  State  of  Palestine. 

Granting  the  PLO  member  state 
status  in  the  WHO  would  be  a  calami- 
ty for  the  United  Nations,  a  body 
which  I  strongly  support.  The  PLO 
has  made  clear  that,  if  successful  in 
WHO,  it  intends  to  submit  applica- 
tions to  many  U.N.  specialized  agen- 
cies. Once  the  precedent  is  established, 
we  can  expect  hostile  Third  World 
blocs  to  support  PLO  member  state 
status  in  several  U.N.  agencies.  Even- 
tually, we  will  face  a  PLO  application 
for  recognition  by  the  United  Nations 
itself  as  the  State  of  Palestine. 

Those  of  us  who  care  for  the  United 
Nations  and  want  to  see  it  continue  to 
play  a  critical  role  in  international 
peacekeeping,  world  health  concerns. 
Third  World  development,  the  global 
environment,  and  a  host  of  other 
issues,  must  act  at  once  to  show  other 
member  states  the  depth  of  our  con- 
cern—and our  determination  that  this 
manuever  by  Arafat  to  undermine  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  will  not  suc- 
ceed. That  this  move  is  aimed  at  preju- 
dicing potential  peace  negotiations  is 
obvious.  The  letterhead  used  by  the 
PLO  to  make  its  application  to  the 
WHO  contains  the  logo  State  of  Pales- 
tine and  shows  a  map  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  as  a 
single  entity.  This  is  a  slap  in  the  face 


of  all  of  us  who  support  a  negotiated 
resolution  of  the  Middle  East  conflict, 
including  a  permanent  resolution  of 
the  status  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
through  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Palestinians  themselves. 
If  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  off 
U.S.  contributions  to  WHO,  which  I 
fervently  hope  it  will  not,  as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee, I  will  work  to  ensure  that  U.S. 
funds  contained  in  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation which  would  have  gone  to 
support  its  important  work  will  go  to 
fund  bilateral  AID  health  programs 
and  the  work  of  other  international 
health  organizations.  I  do  not  want 
PLO  folly  to  result  in  the  United 
States  doing  less  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  world  health. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Kasten  and  I 
have  been  working  for  several  days 
now  to  build  opposition  to  this  PLO 
manuever.  We  have  been  supi>orted  by 
many  of  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  Senator  Kasten  and  I  sent  to 
Secretary  Baker,  cosigned  by  36  of  our 
colleagues,  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  'Dear  Colleague"  and 
letter  to  President  Bush  urging  imme- 
diate and  strong  action  at  the  highest 
levels  in  the  executive  branch  to  block 
this  application  also  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. I  urge  all  Senators  to  join  us  in 
signing  this  letter  to  the  President  so 
that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  any  U.N.  member  state 
of  the  consequences  of  admitting  a 
State  of  Palestine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Washington,  DC,  April  13,  1989. 
Hon.  James  A.  Baker  III, 
Secretary   of  StaU,    Department    of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  commend  your 
opposition  to  a  Palestinian  sUte,  which,  as 
you  have  stated,  would  pose  a  threat  to 
Israel  as  well  as  to  Jordan,  and  would  be 
contrary  to  American  interests  In  the 
region. 

We  therefore  view  with  alarm  reported  ef- 
forts by  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion and  several  countries  to  seek  recogni- 
tion of  the  PLO  as  a  "member-state"  in  the 
United  Nations  and  related  organizations 
and  agencies.  The  acceptance  of  a  Palestini- 
an state  in  such  international  fora  would 
present  another  obstacle  to  a  peace  process 
that  already  faces  difficult  challenges  and 
would  seriously  weaken  U.S.  support  for 
those  U.N.  bodies. 

The  PLO's  declaration  of  statehood  di- 
rectly contravenes  long-held  U.S.  policy  op- 
posing such  a  unilateral  move  and  addition- 
ally contravenes  all  international  standards 
relating  to  sovereignty.  The  PLO  does  not 
control  territory,  does  not  control  any  popu- 
lation and  is  not  a  government— all  of  which 
are  internationally  accepted  attributes  of  a 
state  and  of  statehood. 
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By  focusing  on  a  public  relations  ploy  to 
nutke  headlines  rather  than  on  confidence- 
building  measures  to  make  progress,  this 
effort  by  the  PLO  sets  the  stage  for  contin- 
ued stalemate.  Therefore,  we  hope  you  will 
urge  the  PLO  to  drop  its  "statehood"  theat- 
rics and  concentrate  on  matching  its  words 
of  peace  to  peaceful  deeds. 

Mr.  Secretary,  such  a  move  by  the  United 
Nations  or  its  specialized  agencies  would 
make  a  mockery  of  all  the  U.N.  represents. 
It  would  weaken  support  for  the  U.N.  and 
would  gravely  danoage  the  peace  process  be- 
cause it  pre-judges  the  outcome  of  the  nego- 
tiating process. 

Any  successful  move  by  the  U.N.  or  relat- 
ed agencies  to  recognize  the  "state  of  Pales- 
tine" would  force  us  to  seriously  consider  a 
range  of   punitive   action,   including   with- 
holding  U.S.    financial    participation    from 
those  agencies.  It  is  our  hope  that  you  will 
use  every  means  at  your  disposal  to  discour- 
age this  ill-advised  effort.  We  stand  ready  to 
support  you  in  this  endeavor. 
Sincerely, 
Patrick   J.    Leahy.    Daniel    K.    Inouye. 
John    McCain.    Phil    Gramm.    Paul 
Simon.  Tom  Harkin.  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston. Bob  Graham.  Dennis  DeConcini. 
Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr..  Don  Nickles. 
Carl   Levin.   Connie   Mack.   John   D. 
Rockefeller.    IV.    Herb    Kohl.    John 
Heinz,  Charles  Grassley.  Barbara  Mi- 
kulski. 
William  S.  Cohen.  David  L.  Boren.  John 
Glenn.   William   V.   Roth.   Jr..   Rudy 
Boschwitz.    Donald    W.    Riegle.    Jr., 
Thomas    A.    Daschle.    Pete    Wilson. 
Thad    Cochran.    Orrin    Hatch.    Alan 
Cranston.  Prank  Lautenberg.  John  F. 
Kerry.    Arlen    Specter.    Dan    Coats. 
Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr..  Christopher  S. 
Bond.  Conrad  Bums,  Joseph  I.  Lieber- 
man.  Jesse  Helms. 

CoMif rrnx  oji  Appropriations. 
Washington,  DC.  Apnl  27.  1989. 

Dkar  Colleague:  Many  of  you  Joined  us  in 
writing  to  Secretary  Baker  on  April  13 
about  the  dire  consequences  for  US  finan- 
cial participation  in  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, should  the  PLO  be  accorded 
"member  state"  status  as  the  "State  of  Pal- 
estine." We  hoped  that  a  strong  letter  from 
the  Senate  would  help  energize  the  Admin- 
istration to  oppose  this  maneuver  and  send 
a  strong  signal  to  WHO  member  states  of 
the  implications  of  accepting  the  PLO  appli- 
cation. 

We  have  recently  learned  that  the  PLO 
application  continues  despite  efforts  by  the 
State  Department  to  dissuade  it  from  pursu- 
ing this  course.  The  WHO  Assembly  meets 
in  Geneva  on  May  8.  and  it  will  be  in  order 
at  that  time  to  consider  the  PLO  applica- 
tion. The  issue  will  be  decided  by  a  simple 
majority  vote.  Many  Third  World  members 
of  WHO  already  recognize  the  PLO  as  a 
state,  or  are  hostile  to  Israel,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  PLO's  application  will  receive  a 
majority,  should  the  issue  come  to  a  vote. 
Clearly,  once  this  precedent  is  set.  the  PLO 
will  make  similar  applications  to  other  UN 
specialized  agencies. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  impli- 
cations of  this  act  for  the  United  Nations 
and  for  the  possibility  of  future  negotia- 
tions between  Israel  and  the  Palestinians 
about  the  status  of  the  occupied  territories 
in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  We  believe  the 
Administration  must  launch  a  strenuous 
effort  to  persuade  the  PLO  to  withdraw  its 
application  in  the  interests  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  urge  you  to  Join  us  in  send- 


ing the  attached  letter  to  the  President 
asking  that  such  a  campaign,  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  United  States  Government, 
begin  at  once. 

If  you  would  like  to  Join  us  in  this  letter, 
please  have  your  staff  contact  Eric  Newsom 
(4-7284)  or  Jim  Bond  (4-7274).  We  need  to 
send  this  letter  to  the  President  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Kastkn,  Jr. 

Patrick  Leahy. 

comm ittkb  on  appropriations, 
Washington,  DC.  Apnl  27,  1989. 
The  President, 
77ie  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  April  13.  a 
number  of  us  wrote  Secretary  Baker  of  our 
intense  concern  about  the  application  by 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  for 
admission  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, a  United  Nations  specialized  agency,  as 
the  "State  of  Palestine."  In  that  letter,  we 
made  clear  that  should  the  WHO  or  any 
United  Nations  agency  or  body  accord  the 
PLO  the  status  of  member  state,  we  would 
be  forced  to  consider  a  range  of  punitive  ac- 
tions, including  withholding  US  financial 
participation  in  those  agencies.  We  hoped 
our  letter  would  send  a  strong  signal  to  all 
members  of  the  WHO  that  the  reaction 
from  the  United  States  to  admission  of  a 
"State  of  Palestine"  would  be  swift,  decisive 
and  far-reaching. 

Since  that  letter,  our  concern  has  grown 
even  greater  that  too  little  is  being  done  to 
make  clear  to  WHO  members  the  drastic 
consequences  of  such  an  act.  We  are  writing 
you  directly  to  urge  that  the  United  States 
Government  at  the  highest  levels  immedi- 
ately and  strenuously  emphasize  to  all  par- 
ties, including  the  United  Nations,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  other  UN  agen- 
cies, member  states,  and  the  PLO.  the  impli- 
cations of  according  the  PLO  the  status  of 
"member  state."  No  one  involved  in  this 
transparent  maneuver  to  preempt  the  out- 
come of  possible  future  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  other  Arab  parties  should 
be  allowed  to  be  under  the  slightest  illusions 
about  the  strength  of  the  US  reaction. 

Mr.  President,  we  caruiot  overemphasize 
the  gravity  of  this  situation  for  the  future 
of  US  participation  in  WHO.  and  for  other 
UN  agencies  which  may  find  themselves  in  a 
similar  situation.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  PLO 
is  successful  in  gaining  admission  to  WHO. 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  they 
apply  for  member  state  status  to  other  UN 
specialized  agencies  and  perhaps  even  the 
UN  General  Assembly  Itself.  We  trust  the 
Administration  will  use  every  lever  at  its 
command  to  prevent  such  a  calamity. 
Respectfully. 

Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr. 
Patrick  Leahy.* 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  876.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  thiothiamine  hydrochlo- 
ride; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TEMPORARY  DUTY  SUSPENSION  ON 
THIOTHIAMINE  HYDROCHLORIDE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  grant 
temporary  duty-free  status  for  thio- 
thiamine hydrochloride.  This  is  a  sub- 
stance used  by  Takeda  Chemical  Prod- 
ucts USA,  Inc.,  in  the  production  of 
Thiamine,  commonly  known  as  vita- 
mim  Bl. 


I  believe  this  matter  should  have 
been  taken  care  of  last  Congress.  How- 
ever, since  it  wasn't,  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  bill  shouldn't  pass  the  House 
and  the  Senate  expeditiously  during 
the  101st  Congress. 

Takeda  is  a  North  Carolina  corpora- 
tion with  long-range  plans  to  develop 
its  1,500-acre  site  in  Wilmington,  NC, 
into  a  general  manufacturing  complex. 
The  Wilmington  plant  was  completed 
in  the  fall  of  1985.  They  began  to 
produce  vitamin  Bl  in  October  1985. 
The  plant  represents  an  investment  of 
approximately  $14  million. 

The  second  plant,  also  located  in 
Wilmington,  NC,  which  was  recently 
completed,  produces  ascorbic  acid-vita- 
min C.  This  plant  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  approximately  $90  million. 

Mr.  President,  approval  of  this  tem- 
porary duty  suspension  will  allow 
Takeda  to  provide  vitamin  Bl  at  a 
lower  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  it  will 
place  the  company's  North  Carolina 
operation  in  a  more  competitive  posi- 
tion with  foreign  competitors.  Conse- 
quently, they  will  be  able  to  accelerate 
their  growth  and  create  additional 
jobs  in  the  State  and  regional  econo- 
my. 

The  thiothiamine  hydrochloride 
used  by  Takeda  is  imported  from 
Japan.  To  the  best  of  my  information, 
thiothiamine  hydrochloride  is  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  and  there 
are  no  other  intermediates  or  materi- 
als which  could  be  substituted  for  it  in 
the  process  used  to  make  vitamin  Bl. 

The  following  chart  reflects  the 
amounts  that  Takeda  imported  from 
January  1,  1986.  through  June  30, 
1987.  and  the  duty  paid: 


Pernd 


Quantity 
(iuiogrim) 


Duly 
PMt 


1.  1986  10  Dec  31.  19(6.. 
1.  19>7  to  )um  30.  19S7 . 


143.?04     SS4.33S 
75.200      28.0116 


The  following  chart  reflects  the 
amounts  which  they  expect  to  import 
from  July  1,  1987,  to  December  31. 
1991,  and  the  duty  they  would  pay 
using  the  current  price  of  $10.77  per 
kilogram  and  a  duty  rate  of  3.7  per- 
cent; 


NfM 

Quantity 
(Wo- 
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pan) 

yy  1 

1987  to  Dec  31.  1987  .. 

, 96,200 

{38.000 

Ian  1 

19(8  to  Dec  31   1988 

180000 

72  000 

\»  1 

1989  to  Dec  31.  1989... 

189000 

7S0OO 

tin  \ 
J»  1 

1990  to  Dec  31.  1990... 

1991  to  Dec  31.  1991... 

-  198,000 

208,000 

79,000 
83,000 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  swift  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  this  bill. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI; 
S.  877.  A  bill  to  require  the  posting 
on  certain  aircraft  of  information  re- 
lating to  the  date  of  manufacture  of 
the  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
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the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

TRUTH  IN  AVIATION  ACT  OF  1989 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  the  Truth  in  Aviation 
Act  of  1989  today  to  guarantee  accessi- 
bility of  vital  aircraft  information  to 
each  passenger  who  climbs  aboard  a 
commercial  airplane. 

Recently,  reports  in  newspapers  indi- 
cate that  some  passengers  on  commer- 
cial flights  inquire  about  the  age  of 
the  aircraft.  Allegedly,  at  least  one 
large  air  carrier  advises  its  attendants 
not  to  disclose  the  age  of  the  aircraft. 
In  fact,  the  carrier  instructs  the  at- 
tendants to  mislead  the  passenger  by 
telling  him  or  her  the  average  age  of 
aircraft  in  the  carrier's  fleet. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  on  this  issue  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  can 
a  passenger  make  an  informed  deci- 
sion whether  or  not  to  stay  on  board? 
This  legislation  will  provide  passen- 
gers with  the  information  necessary  to 
make  an  informed  choice  based  on  ac- 
curate data.  The  passenger  has  a  right 
to  know  the  truth,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  choice  the 
passenger  makes  when  entrusting  his 
or  her  safety  to  the  air  carrier  and 
cr6W. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  failure  to  fully  disclose  informa- 
tion occurs  routinely.  However,  with 
the  recent  airline  tragedies  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  media,  some  passengers 
are  concerned  about  the  age  and  the 
safety  of  the  plane.  This  legislation 
targets  those  passenger's  concerns  by 
requiring  the  aircarrier  to  post  infor- 
mation disclosing  the  age  of  the  air- 
craft and  the  date  of  the  last  PAA  in- 
spection. 

Not  only  will  this  notification  re- 
quirement protect  the  passengers' 
right  to  full  disclosure,  it  will  also  ad- 
vance safety  practices  through  con- 
sumer education.  Congress  has  found 
that  public  awareness  promotes  avia- 
tion safety. 

Some  assume  that  making  this  type 
of  information  available  will  unneces- 
sarily cause  fear  among  passengers 
and  delays  in  take-off.  Passengers 
waiting  in  line  will  stop  to  read  the 
notice  as  they  board.  Those  who 
decide  to  disembark  will  be  blocked 
from  doing  so,  thereby  delaying  the 
boarding  process. 

The  concern  for  delays,  however,  is 
misplaced.  Currently,  all  McDonneU- 
Douglas  planes  post  a  data  plate 
which  clearly  displays  the  date  of 
manufacture  of  the  plane.  This  data 
plate  has  not  proven  to  contribute  to 
long  delays  or  to  cause  passengers  to 


panic.  ^    ,., 

Since  all  planes  are  structured  dif- 
ferently,   how    does    this    legislation 


define  the  place  where  the  aircarrier 
must  display  the  notice?  This  legisla- 
tion requires  that  the  carrier  display 
the  notice  in  an  appropriate  place  on 
the  airframe.  This  means,  among 
other  things,  a  place  easily  recogniz- 
able by  persons  of  average  height  and 
average  eyesight.  Alternatively,  the  air 
carrier  could  include  the  information 
on  the  Airworthiness  Certificate. 

Presently,  the  FAA  requires  air  car- 
riers to  post  an  Airworthiness  Certifi- 
cate which  documents  various  infor- 
mation about  the  plane.  This  informa- 
tion includes  the  nationality,  registra- 
tion, manufacturer,  model,  serial 
number,  category  of  use,  authority 
and  basis  for  issuance  of  the  certifi- 
cate, terms  and  conditions  of  the  cer- 
tificate, date  of  issuance  of  the  certifi- 
cate, the  name  of  the  PAA  inspector 
or  representative,  and  the  designation 
number.  I  am  proposing  that  we 
merely  add  the  date  of  manufacture 
and  the  date  of  the  last  FAA  inspec- 
tion to  the  information  already  provid- 
ed on  the  Certificate,  thereby  provid- 
ing this  information  to  any  passenger 
who  wants  it. 

In  addition  to  posting  vital  informa- 
tion on  the  airframe,  aircarriers  will 
continue  to  have  other  voluntary  op- 
tions which  this  legislation  does  not 
prohibit.  For  instance,  an  aircarrier 
could  also  post  the  information  just 
outside  the  entrance  to  the  plane.  Pas- 
sengers that  want  to  know  can  merely 
step  aside  and  read  the  notice  while 
the  plane  continues  to  board.  Any  pas- 
senger that  opted  not  to  take  that 
plane  could  simply  not  board.  This 
passenger  would  cause  no  problems  to 
the  boarding  aircraft  since  he  or  she 
would  not  be  in  line.  Furthermore, 
other  passengers  would  not  block  this 
passenger  from  deplaning  if  he  or  she 
chose  not  to  board. 

Some  people  argue  that  notifying 
passengers  of  the  age  of  the  aircraft  or 
the  date  of  the  last  FAA  inspection 
misleads  passengers  into  believing  that 
age  and  FAA  inspection  are  critical 
factors  in  air  safety.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  age  of  a  plane  and  the  date  of 
the  last  FAA  inspection  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  its  safety,  the  passenger 
is  entitled  to  accurate  information 
concerning  the  aircraft  he  or  she  is 
preparing  to  board. 

If  the  air  carrier  is  concerned  that 
passengers  will  react  negatively 
toward  the  age  of  the  plane,  the  air 
carrier  could  inform  the  passenger 
why  the  age  does  not  necessarily  de- 
tract from  its  safety.  Air  carriers  with 
an  older  fleet  are  free  to  print  inform- 
ative flyers.  Alternatively,  the  carrier 
could  print  this  information  directly 
on  the  passenger's  ticket.  The  flyer  or 
ticket  could  indicate  that  the  plane  is 
in  excellent  condition  due  to  an  excel- 
lent maintenance  log  or  airframe  or 
other  modifications  that  would  sub- 
stantially increase  the  safety  of  the 
aircraft. 


Mr.  President,  aviation  safety  is  of 
great  concern  to  all  Americans.  Our 
government  must  respond  in  every 
manner  possible,  including  facilitating 
the  dissemination  and  improvement  of 
information  concerning  commercial 
aircraft.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  effort  to  improve  aviation 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  877 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Truth  in  Aviation  Act  of  1989". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  some  passengers  on  commercial  air- 
craft inquire  and  want  to  know  the  age  of 
the  aircraft  or  the  date  of  the  last  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  inspection  of  the 
aircraft  that  they  are  scheduled  to  fly  on  in 
order  to  make  an  Informed  decision  as  to 
whether  they  want  to  remain  on  the  air- 
craft; 

(2)  consumer  air  carriers  are  not  fully  dis- 
closing the  age  of  aircraft  or  the  last  date  of 
a  Federal  Aviation  Administration  inspec- 
tion to  passengers  that  are  traveling  on  the 
aircraft: 

(3)  the  consumer  marketplace  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  improving  aviation  stand- 
ards and  compliance  with  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  regulations;  and 

(4)  the  power  of  Federal  agencies  to 
impose  civil  monetary  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  Federal  laws  and  regulations  plays 
an  important  role  in  deterring  violations 
and  in  furthering  the  policy  goals  embodied 
in  such  laws  and  regulations,  (b)  The  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  guarantee  passengers'  accessibility  of 
information  pertaining  to  the  age  of  the  air- 
craft and  the  date  of  the  last  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  inspection  of  the  air- 
craft in  which  they  are  scheduled  to  travel; 

(2)  promote  safety  in  aviation  through 
public  awareness  of  information  pertaining 
to  aircraft  used  by  commercial  air  carriers; 

and 

(3)  promote  policy  goals  and  compliance 
with  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  air- 
craft by  imposing  a  civil  monetary  penalty 
for  violation  of  aircraft  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Within  the  90-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall, 
by  regulation,  require  each  commercial  air 
carrier  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers in  intrastate,  interstate,  overseas,  or 
foreign  air  transportation  to  prominently 
display  in  an  appropriate  location  on  each 
aircraft  a  notice  stating  the  date  of  the 
manufacture  of  such  aircraft  and  the  date 
on  which  such  aircraft  received  its  most 
recent  inspection  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  Such  notice  may  be  includ- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  Airworthiness  Certificate 
displayed  in  such  aircraft. 
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(b)  For  purpoMS  of  this  section,  "to 
prominently  display"  means,  among  other 
things,  a  place  easily  recognizable  by  per- 
sons of  average  height  and  average  eyesight. 

CIVIL  PDIALTY 

Sac  4.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
authorized  to  impose  a  civil  penalty  on  any 
air  carrier  violating  the  requirements  of  this 
Act.  or  any  regulation  issued  pursuant 
thereto.  Such  penalty  shall  be  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $10,000. 

Don't  Disclosc  Jets'  Age.  Uifmo  Ukoes 

ATTDfDAMTS 

(By  Laura  Parker) 

Concerned  over  public  fears  about  aging 
aircraft.  United  Air  Lines  has  asked  its 
flight  attendants  not  to  tell  passengers  the 
age  of  the  airliner  on  which  they  are  flying. 
The  airline  said  it  has  been  receiving  more 
inquiries  from  passengers  about  the  age  of 
its  aircraft  after  an  accident  last  month  in 
which  the  fuselage  of  a  United  Boeing  747 
tore  open  in  flight  over  the  Pacific  after  a 
forward  cargo  door  broke  away.  Nine  people 
were  swept  to  their  deaths  and  27  were  in- 
jured. 

■'To  avoid  increasing  a  potentially  high 
level  of  customer  anxiety,  please  use  the  fol- 
lowing responses  when  queried  by  custom- 
ers." United  wrote  in  a  memorandum  re- 
cently circulated  to  its  flight  attendants. 
"Question:  How  old  is  this  aircraft?  Answer: 
I'm  unaware  of  the  age  of  this  particular 
aircraft.  However,  the  average  age  of  United 
aircraft  is  13.5  years.  Question:  How  can  I 
be  sure  that  this  aircraft  has  received 
proper  maintenance?  Answer:  All  of  Unit- 
ed's  aircraft  are  maintained  under  strict 
service  regimens  which  meet  or  exceed  PAA 
(Federal  Aviation  Administration]  mainte- 
nance requirements." 

A  Washington-based  United  flight  attend- 
ant who  asked  not  to  be  identified  said  she 
!  was  uncomfortable  ducking  the  issue  with 
passengers.  "They're  asking  us  to  lie.  when 
the  age  of  the  aircraft  is  on  every  airplane," 
she  said. 

Another  flight  attendant,  who  flies  Unit- 
ed's  Pacific  routes,  said  he  believes  passen- 
gers deserve  to  know  a  plane's  age  if  they 
ask.  "It's  like  buying  a  used  car.  They  want 
to  know  how  old  the  car  is."  he  said. 

United  spokesman  Joe  Hopkins  said  the 
airline's  reservations  clerks  have  been  asked 
by  callers  for  aircraft  age.  something  reser- 
vations clerks  do  not  know. 

"When  the  customer  asks  the  question,  we 
want  to  give  them  an  answer,  so  we  give 
them  the  average."  Hopkins  said,  adding 
that  flight  attendants  are  not  prohibited 
from  providing  the  aircraft's  age  if  they 
know  it. 

The  date  of  manufacture  appears  on  a 
small  metal  plate  set  into  the  frame  of  the 
foward  passenger  door  of  all  83  McDonnell- 
Douglas  aircraft  that  United  flies,  including 
DClOs  and  21-year-old  DC8s. 

A  similar  metal  plate  can  be  found  just 
inside  the  forward  passenger  door  on  all 
Boeing  aircraft,  which  make  up  the  bulk  of 
United's  fleet.  The  plate  gives  the  aircraft's 
serial  number,  model  number  and  produc- 
tion number  but  not  the  date  of  manufac- 
ture. 

The  PAA  requires  that  all  aircraft  display 
I  an  airworthiness  certificate,  which  carries 
the  date  the  aircraft  was  certified.  The  cer- 
tification date  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  Jet's  age:  aircraft  that  are  modified 
would  have  no  more  recent  certification 
date. 

With  40  percent  of  its  fleet  estimated  to 
be  20  years  old  or  older.  United  has  begun  a 


fleet  renewal  program  and  has  been  acquir- 
ing new  aircraft  and  selling  off  some  older 
models.  United's  28  DC8s  were  manufac- 
tured in  1M7.  although  they  were  substan- 
tially modified  and  upgraded  in  198S.  The 
oldest  727  models  are  of  1962  vintage.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating May  29,  1989.  as  the  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  for  the  Victims 
of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIOHAL  DAY  OP  REMEMBRANCE  FOR  THE 
VICTIMS  or  THE  U.S.S.  "IOWA" 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  offer  a  resolution  to  es- 
tablish May  29.  1989,  as  "National  Day 
of  Remembrance  for  the  Victims  of 
the  U.S.S.  loioa." 

This  resolution  would  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  a  day  for  Americans 
to  honor  the  victims  of  this  tragedy, 
their  families,  their  friends,  and  their 
colleagues  at  sea. 

We  cannot  change  the  events  of 
April  19.  But  on  May  29.  as  the  Nation 
observes  Memorial  Day,  we  can  re- 
member especially  the  47  men  who 
died  in  an  accidental  explosion  inside 
gun  turret  No.  2  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Iowa.  These  men  are  but  the  most 
recent  Americans  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  their  country. 

On  occasions  such  as  the  tragedy 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Iowa,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  costs  of  liberty.  E^^ery 
day,  this  great  Nation  thrives  because 
we  have  held  steadfastly  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  liberty,  democracy, 
and  independence.  Throughout  our 
past,  when  Americans  have  been  called 
at  crucially  important  moments  to 
defend  our  liberties,  they  have  re- 
sponded with  courage  and  patriotism. 
Though  the  sailors  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Iowa  served  in  peacetime,  they  met 
the  same  unfortimate  fate  as  those 
who  served  in  war.  We  will  regard 
their  efforts  as  equally  honorable. 

On  April  19.  1775.  freedom-loving 
people  took  up  arms  and  started  a  rev- 
olution. Now,  215  years  later,  on  April 
19.  1989,  47  patriotic  men  were  killed 
in  the  same  never-ending  cause:  To 
ensure  that  Americans  will  forever  live 
in  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
body  shares  the  grief  felt  by  the  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  the  victims  of  the 
U.S.S.  lotoa.  To  those  people,  we  offer 
our  sympathies,  our  respect,  and  a 
promise  that  we  will  not  soon  forget 
their  contributions  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 


By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ford.   Mr.   D'Amato,   and  Mr. 
Shelby): 
S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  technology,  de- 
fense articles,  and  defense  services  to 
codevelop  or  coproduce  the  PSX  air- 
craft with  Japan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


RESOLUTION  OP  DISAPPROVAL  OP  PSX  PIGHTER- 
JET  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  Joint  resolution  of  disap- 
proval and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  on 
Friday  announced  that  it  had  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment on  the  proposed  FSX  fighter- 
Jet  program.  This  is  a  very  bad  deal 
for  America. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  General 
Accounting  Office  presented  its  pre- 
liminary findings  on  this  codevelop- 
ment  Japanese  PSX  aircraft  program. 
To  sum  up  the  GAO  conclusions  in  a 
few  words:  "We  know  what  the  Japa- 
nese are  getting  from  the  United 
States;  we  don't  know  what  we  are  get- 
ting from  the  Japanese!" 

Why  are  we  making  this  deal?  We 
are  making  this  deal  giving  away  our 
technology,  in  my  opinion,  for  political 
expediency.  We  are  giving  up  some- 
thing the  Japanese  do  not  have:  The 
ability  to  integrate  systems. 

What  do  we  get  in  return?  We  get 
unproven  composite  wing  technology 
which  the  Japanese  have  not  pro- 
duced, and  which  many  of  our  leading 
aircraft  companies  already  have.  We 
also  are  to  receive  new  radar  technolo- 
gy which  has  not  been  proven.  Here 
again  we  have  United  States  compa- 
nies far  ahead  of  the  Japanese  in  this 
specialty. 

If  this  deal  is  not  killed  by  Congress, 
we  are  entering  into  an  agreement 
with  a  country  that  has  made  it  a 
prime  industrial  policy  to  shut  down 
American  industries.  We  are  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  a  country  that 
has  not  lived  up  to  its  previous  agree- 
ments on  such  programs  as  semicon- 
ductors. 

On  the  same  day  the  President  an- 
nounced the  FSX  deal,  the  administra- 
tion ordered  trade  sanctions  against 
Japan  for  not  keeping  an  agreement  to 
open  its  telecommunications  market  to 
American  cellular  phones  and  mobile 
radios.  We  have  signed  an  agreement 
with  a  country  whose  Government  and 
industries  keep  domestic  prices  high  so 
the  Japanese  can  sell  their  products 
lower  in  our  country. 

This  is  a  country.  Mr.  President, 
whose  economy  has  been  able  to  grow 
because  our  American  taxpayers  have, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  provid- 
ed Japan  protection  through  our  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  arms  and 
troops.  We  have  just  recently  helped 
protect  Japan  by  assuring  the  free 
flow  of  oil  through  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Now  they  have  nerve  to  tell  us  their 
coimtry  will  not  buy  off  the  shelf  the 
world's  best  fighter  plane,  the  F-16. 

This  is  a  poor  business  deal;  it  is  a 
poor  investment  in  America's  future. 

This  agreement  should  not  have 
been  fine  tuned.  This  agreement 
should  not  have  been  negotiated.  This 
agreement  should  be  scrapped.  I  urge 
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my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
my  joint  resolution  to  prohibit  this 

PSX  deal. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  joint  resolution  be  pnnt- 
ed  in  the  Record.  .^     *  .  ♦ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  jomt 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  113 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  pro- 
posed export  of  technology,  defense  articles, 
or  defense  services  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Japan  described  in  subsection  (b) 
to  codevelop  or  coproduce  the  Support 
Fighter  Experimental  (PSX)  aircraft  is  pro- 

(b)  An  agreement  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  is  an  agreement  for  which  the  President 
submitted  a  certification  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
on  May  .  1989  (transmittal  no.  89- 

). 


S.  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S  184.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the  ben- 
efit levels  of  individuals  becoming  eli- 
gible for  benefits  in  or  after  1979  by 
eliminating  the  disparity  (resultmg 
from  changes  made  in  1977  in  the  ben- 
efit computation  formula)  between 
those  levels  and  the  benefit  levels  of 
persons  who  became  eligible  before 
1979. 

S.  198 

At  the  rfequest  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  198,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  United  States  Code,  the  Copyright 
Act  to  protect  certain  computer  pro- 
grams. 

S.  231 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hetlin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  9  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  phase  out  the 
earnings  test  over  a  5-year  period  for 
Individuals  who  have  attained  retire- 
ment age,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  38,  a  bill  to  make  long-term 
care  insurance  available  to  civilian 
Federal  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  39,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  Admmistra- 
tion  Act. 

S.  69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  69,  a  bill  entitled  the  Posse 
Comitatus  Improvement  Act  of  1989. 

S.  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr  Lautenberg)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  89,  a  bill  to  delay  for  1 
year  the  effective  date  for  section  89 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 
T  s.  lao 

Alt  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washmg- 
ton  [Mr.  Adams]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BentsenI  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  120,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  reau- 
thorize adolescent  family  life  demon- 
stration projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  231,  a  bill  to  amend  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  improve  quality  control  standards 
and  procedures  under  the  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies With  Dependent  Children  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  355 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr  Robb]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  355,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend 
through  1992  the  period  during  which 
qualified  mortgage  bonds  and  mort- 
gage credit  certificates  may  be  issued. 

S.  430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr  Shelby]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  430,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  coverage  for  certain  outreach 
activities  undertaken  at  the  option  of 
a  State  for  the  purpose  of  identifymg 
pregnant  women  and  children  who  are 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  and  as- 
sisting them  in  applying  for  and  re- 
ceiving such  assistance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  431 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr  Reid],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser],  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BOREN]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  431,  a  bill  to  authorize 
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funding  for  the  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commission. 

S.  447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  447,  a  bill  to  require  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  use  the  spending 
levels  for  the  current  fiscal  year  (with- 
out adjustment  for  inflation)  in  the 
preparation  of  the  budget  for  each 
new  fiscal  year  in  order  to  clearly  iden- 
tify spending  increases  from  one  fiscal 
year  to  the  next  fiscal  year. 

S.  458 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConciki, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  458,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  General  Accounting  Office  investiga- 
tion and  report  on  conditions  of  dis- 
placed Salvadorans  and  Nicaraguans, 
to  provide  certain  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  review  of  the  report,  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  stay  of  de- 
tention and  deportation  of  certain  Sal- 
vadorans and  Nicaraguans,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S  461,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  pay- 
ment for  services  of  physician  assist- 
ants outside  institutional  settings. 


S.  464 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  464,  a  biU  to  promote  safety  and 
health  in  workplaces  owned,  operated, 
or  under  contract  with  the  United 
States  by  clarifying  the  United  States' 
obligation  to  observe  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards  and  clari- 
fying the  United  States'  responsibility 
for  harm  caused  by  its  negligence  at 
any  workplace  owned  by,  operated  by. 
or  under  contract  with  the  United 
States. 

S.  480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  480,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  several  States  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  collect  certain  taxes  with  re- 
spect to  sales  of  tangible  personal 
property  by  nonresident  persons  who 
solicit  such  sales. 

S.  491 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  491,  a  bill  to  reduce  at- 
mospheric pollution  to  protect  the 
stratosphere  from  ozone  depletion, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  511 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
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Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
511,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion Imown  as  the  National  Academies 
of  Practice. 

S.  51* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  519.  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit smoking  on  any  scheduled  airline 
flight  in  intrastate,  interstate,  or  over- 
seas air  transportation. 

S.  S20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
'  [Mr.  Mack]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  E>akota  [Mr.  Burdick]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  520,  a  bill  to 
encourage  the  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  grant  inununity  from  personal 
civil  liability,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  volunteers  working  on 
behalf  of  nonprofit  organizations  and 
governmental  entities. 

s.  sss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  555,  a  bill  to 
esUblish  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior the  De  Soto  Expedition  Trail 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  569 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
569,  a  bill  to  establish  a  grant  program 
for  States  to  enable  such  States  to 
expand  the  choices  available  for  the 
provision  of  affordable  child  care,  and 
for  other  punx)6es. 

S.  S«9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  583,  a  bill  to  esUblish  national 
standards  for  the  manufacture  and  la- 
beling of  certain  plumbing  products  in 
order  to  conserve  and  protect  water  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  S»6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Brcadx]  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  596.  a  bill  to  make  avail- 
able certain  information  involving 
threats  to  the  safety  of  international 
commercial  airline  travel. 

S.  »2» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  628,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
3,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1966  to  establish  a 
single  poll  closing  time  in  the  conti- 
nental United  SUtes  for  Presidential 
general  elections. 
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S.  6S» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  659,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  estate 
tax  inclusion  related  to  valuation 
freezes. 

s.  •■« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  686.  a 
bill  to  consolidate  and  improve  laws 
providing  compensation  and  esUblish- 
ing  liability  for  oilspills. 

S.  687 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  687,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Clean  Water  Act  to  expand  authority 
for  penalties  for  discharges  of  oil  and 
hazardous  substances  to  provide  for  an 
assessment  of  oilspill  contingency 
plans. 

S.  T02 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inooye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  702  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  for  a  patient  out- 
comes assessment  research  program, 
to  transfer  supervisory  authority  for 
such  program  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  to  create  a  practice 
guidelines  development  program,  to 
define  the  missions,  priorities  and 
scope  of  such  programs,  to  establish 
an  advisory  committee  for  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  736 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  726  a  bill  to 
amend  the  CoasUl  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972  regarding  activities  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  coastal  zone. 

S.  735 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  735.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the 
classification  of  sole  community  hospi- 
Ul  to  certain  other  hospitals,  to  make 
improvements  in  payments  to  such 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  7S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  754.  a  bill  to  restrict  the 
export  of  unprocessed  timber  from 
cerUin  Federal  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  755 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 


Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
755,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  States  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  the  export  of  un- 
processed logs  harvested  from  lands 
owned  or  administered  by  States. 

S.  759 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  579.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  to  es- 
tablish that  it  is  a  major  mission  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion to  ensure  that  all  rural  residents, 
businesses,  industries,  and  public  fa- 
cilities obtain  affordable  access,  on  an 
equal  basis  with  urban  areas,  to  tele- 
communications services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  77J 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  771,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  dis- 
allow deductions  for  costs  in  connec- 
tion with  oil  and  hazardous  substances 
cleanup  unless  the  requirements  of  all 
applicable  Federal  laws  concerning 
such  cleanup  are  met,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  783 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  783,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to 
eliminate  wellhead  price  and  nonprice 
controls  on  the  first  sale  of  natural 
gas,  and  to  make  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  to  such  act. 
s.  8ai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  821,  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mission on  Executive.  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries,  esUblish  a  procedure 
for  adjusting  pay  rates  of  cerUin  Fed- 
eral officers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  863 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  863,  a  bill  to  create  a  Rural  Partner- 
ship Fund  and  a  loan  program  to  ad- 
minister funds  from  such  fund,  to 
create  a  Microbusiness  Loan  Fund  and 
a  Microbusiness  Technical  Assistance 
Fund  and  a  program  to  administer 
funds  from  such  funds,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd).  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin).  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  66,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  third  week  of 
June  1989  as  "National  Dairy  Goat 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Armstrong],  and  the  Senator 
form  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford] 
were  added  as  consponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  67.  a  joint  resolution 
to  commemorate  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  which 
established  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  7  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  71,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  April  16  through  22,  1989, 
as  "National  Ceramic  Tile  Industry 
Recognition  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
72,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  May  7,  1989,  and 
ending  May  13,  1989,  as  "National  Cor- 
rectional Officers  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger], the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  78,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  November 
1989  and  1990  as  "National  Hospice 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 


Joint  Resolution  94,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  of  June  4,  1989 
through  June  10,  1989,  as  "National 
Intelligence  Community  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieber- 
man],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
104,  a  joint  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  health  of  the  Nation's  children. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  86.  a  res- 
olution to  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  a  special 
commission  to  consider  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pan  American  World  Airways 
flight  103  and  the  security  of  air 
travel. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  92.  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  section  89  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lie- 
berman],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  99,  a  resolution  re- 
quiring the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
establish  and  implement  a  voluntary 
program  for  recycling  paper  disposed 
of  in  the  operation  of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  109 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  109,  a  resolu- 
tion to  recognize  the  Patuxent  River 
as  an  appropriate  demonstration  site 
for  national  water  quality  manage- 
ment. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDING 
FOR  THE  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR.  FEDERAL  HOLIDAY 
COMMISSION 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  65 
Mr.    HELMS    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  431)  to  authorize 
funding  for  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.   Federal   Holiday   Commission,   as 
follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  followinK: 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  Act. 
the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  No.  66 
Mr.    HELMS    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  65  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  431,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  all  after  the  first  occurrence  of  the 
word  "Act."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  the 
Commission. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing an  oversight  hearing  on  Friday. 
May  5,  1989,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
485  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
S.  611.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  ac- 
knowledgment process. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  on 
Wednesday.  May  3,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m.. 
in  SR-301,  to  receive  testimony  on  leg- 
islation on  voter  registration  proce- 
dures for  Federal  elections.  Anyone 
wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit  a  state- 
ment for  the  hearing  record  are  re- 
quested to  contact  Mr.  Jack  Sousa. 
chief  counsel  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
on  224-5648. 

The  committee  will  also  receive  writ- 
ten statements  for  the  record  on  S. 
136.  to  amend  title  3,  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  a  single  poll  closing 
time  in  the  continental  United  States 
for  Presidential  general  elections;  and 
S.  377,  to  establish  a  series  of  five 
Presidential  primaries  at  which  the 
public  may  express  its  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  an  individual  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States.  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, and  other  interested  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  who  wish  to 
submit  a  statement  on  S.  136  and/or  S. 
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377    are    requested    to    contact    Mr. 
Sousa. 

SUBCOMmTRX  ON  KNKRGY  RKSKAIICH  AND 
DKVKLOPMEMT 

Blr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  Senate  and 
the  public  that  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Development  in 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  status  of  cur- 
rent and  future  use  of  alternative 
motor  vehicle  fuels  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, June  6,  1989,  at  2  p.m.  in  room 
S£>-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  printed  hearing  record 
should  send  it  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Development. 
Conrmiittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC 
20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Ben  Cooper  at  (202)  224-7569. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


UMI 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CHANGE 
TO  RULES  AND  PROCEDURE 

•  lAi.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
the  "Authorization  for  Change  to 
Rules  and  Procedure  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs."  I 
request  that  the  full  change  in  the 
rules  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  fuU  change  follows: 

U.S.  SmATK,  lOlsT  Congress,  1st  Session 

AUTHORIZATION  POR  CHANGE  TO  RULES  AND 
raOCEDURE  OP  THE  SPECIAL  COimiTTCE  ON 
INVESTIGATIONS  OP  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  INDIAN  APPAIRS 

Pursuant  to  Rule  9  of  the  Rules  and  Pro- 
cedure of  the  Special  Committee  on  Investi- 
gations of  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  the  following  change  is  hereby  ap- 
proved by  the  Special  Committee: 

Rule  5.6  shall  be  amended,  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  im- 
pugned under  this  section  if  either  prior  to 
subsequent  to  said  public  hearing  such 
person  was  afforded  the  opportunity  under 
oath,  whether  by  deposition,  sworn  state- 
ment or  otherwise,  to  answer  the  substance 
of  the  evidence  presented  or  comment  made 
at  the  public  hearing. 

The  Special  Committee  directs  that  this 
change  be  effective  immediately.  Notice  of 
this  change  is  directed  to  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Date:  April  18,  1989. 

Dennis  DeConcini, 

Chairman. 
John  McCain, 
Cochairman.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  MAYOR 
JOHN  KROKOS 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  John  Krokos.  the  former 
mayor  of  Buena  Vista  Township.  Mr. 
Krokos  has  been  active  in  Buena  Vista 
politics  since  1959.  He  served  as  mayor 
of  the  township  for  25  years  and  as  a 
Buena  Vista  Township  committeeman 
for  29  years.  Mr.  Krokos  has  also  pro- 
vided his  leadership  to  the  Buena 
Vista  Township  Planning  Board,  the 
Atlantic  County  Mayors  Association 
and  the  Atlantic  County  League  of 
Municipalities.  In  recognition  of  his 
achievements  and  service  to  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Krokos  will  be  honored  at 
a  special  dinner  in  East  Vineland.  NJ. 
on  May  5. 

Mr.  Krokos  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  social  and  civic  organizations 
also.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Atlantic  County  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  New  Jersey  Chick  Association  and 
the  Milmay  Volunteer  Fire  Co. 

Bom  in  Milmay.  NJ,  Mr.  Krokos  at- 
tended Vineland  High  School.  He  stud- 
ies Spanish,  planning  and  zoning  and 
municipal  management  at  Rutgers 
University.  Although  he  has  been  self- 
employed  in  the  poultry  farm  breeding 
business  most  of  his  life.  Mr.  Krokos 
also  worked  for  20  years  as  inspector 
of  migrant  labor  and  multiple  dwell- 
ings for  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  commend  Mr.  Krokos  for  his  dedi- 
cated service,  leadership,  and  enthusi- 
asm. He  has  served  Buena  Vista  Town- 
ship and  the  surrounding  conununities 
well.  I  send  my  best  wishes  to  him  for 
continued  success.* 


SAE  METHANOL  MARATHON 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  exciting 
event  that  culminates  in  Washington. 
DC.  this  week  called  the  SAE  Metha- 
nol Marathon. 

This  1.100-mile  road  rally  from  De- 
troit to  Toronto  to  Washington  is 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Canadian  Government, 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 
General  Motors  and  others. 

This  is  a  special  event  because  15 
teams  of  student  engineers  represent- 
ing schools  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada  converted  cars  to  nm  on 
methanol  instead  of  gasoline.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, located  in  my  home  State,  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  15  finalists. 

The  teams  were  selected  last  fall  on 
the  basis  of  their  design  proposals. 
They  then  received  a  GM  Corsica,  a 
conversion  kit  and  a  grant  to  help 
meet  the  costs  of  the  project. 

The  Methanol  Marathon  rally  is  a 
contest,  not  a  race.  The  cars  will  be 
Judged  on  performance,  design,  and  in- 
genuity. The  parade  of  methanol  cars 
across  the  country  will  spread  the 
word  to  countless  towns  and  communi- 


ties about  the  potential  of  alternative 
fuels.  Further,  the  program  has  given 
our  brightest  engineering  students  the 
opportunity  to  gain  valuable  hands-on 
experience  with  new  technologies. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  country 
must  turn  to  alternative  fuels  like 
methanol  for  our  future  energy  securi- 
ty. Methanol  can  be  made  from  coal  or 
natural  gas.  resources  we  have  in 
abundance  in  West  Virginia  and  the 
rest  of  the  country.  If  we  begin  to  curb 
our  dependency  on  foreign  oil  now  by 
switching  to  alternative  fuels,  we  can 
revitalize  our  domestic  coal  and  natu- 
ral gas  industries. 

Methanol  makes  sense  for  our  envi- 
ronment because  it  bums  cleaner  than 
gasoline  and  can  help  reduce  urban 
smog.  Last  year  the  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  my  Alterna- 
tive Motor  Fuels  Act,  which  provides 
incentives  to  automakers  to  build  cars 
by  1993  that  run  on  alternative  fuels. 
My  measure  is  an  important  first  step 
to  making  methanol  cars  common- 
place on  American  roads. 

On  May  4.  the  15  Methanol  Mara- 
thon teams  will  assembly  on  Capitol 
Hill  for  the  conclusion  of  the  5-day 
rally.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  welcoming  these  teams  and  recog- 
nizing their  talent  and  hard  work  for  a 
job  well  done. 

The  following  schools  are  represent- 
ed in  the  rally: 

California  State  University.  North- 
ridge.  CA. 

Colorado  State  University.  Fort  Col- 
lins, CO. 

Concordia  University.  Montreal. 
Quebec.  Canada. 

Florida  Institute  of  Technology, 
Melbourne.  FL. 

University  of  Maryland.  College 
Park,  MD. 

Michigan  Technological  University, 
Houghton.  MI. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
MI. 

New  York  Institute  of  Technology, 
New  York.  NY. 

Petmsylvfuiia  State  University,  Uni- 
versity Park.  PA. 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester.  NY. 

University  of  Tennessee.  Knoxville, 
TN. 

Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock, 
TX. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
MO. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgan- 
town,  WV. 

Wichita  State  University.  Wichita, 
KA.« 


CONGRESSIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  had  the  pleasure  of  planting 
a  white  oak  sapling  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  during  the  celebration  of  Con- 
gressional Arbor  Day.  It  is  my  hope 
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that  this  observance,  involving  recog- 
nition by  the  Congress  of  the  econom- 
ic and  ecological  importance  of  trees 
in  our  Nation,  will  become  an  annual 
event  with  wide  participation  by  the 
public  and  Members  of  Congress. 

The  tree  we  added  to  the  superb  col- 
lection on  the  Capitol  grounds  is  a 
white  oak  seedling,  similar  to  the  Wye 
Oak,  Maryland's  State  tree.  The  Wye 
Oak  in  Maryland's  Talbot  County  Is 
the  largest  white  oak  in  this  country 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  It 
is  owned  by  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
was  declared  the  State  tree  in  1941.  It 
Joins  two  other  Maryland  trees  on  the 
grounds— a  Wye  Oak  seedling  planted 
in  1976  and  an  offspring  of  the  famous 
Liberty  Tree  on  the  campus  of  St. 
John's  College  in  Annapolis  planted  in 
1978  by  Senator  Charles  Mac  Mathias. 
In  this  period  of  ongoing  bicentennial 
celebrations,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  both  the  Wye  Oak  and  the  Liber- 
ty Tree  were  standing  when  this  coun- 
try was  declaring  its  independence, 
writing  its  Constitution,  and  conven- 
ing its  first  Congress. 

Two  of  our  early  Presidents  were 
skilled  horticulturists  who  recognized 
the  value  of  plsuiting  and  maintaining 
trees.  Washington  and  Jefferson 
planted  native  and  exotic  trees  at 
Mount  Vernon  and  Monticello  as  a 
part  of  their  agricultural  and  scientific 
pursuits.  Washington,  DC  was  encour- 
aged at  an  early  stage  in  its  develop- 
ment to  plant  the  city's  magnificent 
boulevards  and  streets  with  the  finest 
trees.  The  willow  oak,  one  of  Jeffer- 
son's favorite  trees,  now  lines  much  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House. 

I  want  to  congratulate  James  B. 
Roberts.  Maryland's  State  Forester 
and  this  year's  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Foresters, 
for  his  role  in  inaugurating  and  orga- 
nizing the  first  Congressional  Arbor 
Day.  I  also  commend  Melinda  Cohen, 
Washington  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Foresters, 
for  her  active  role  in  organizing  this 
program.  Ronald  Randolph,  a  fifth 
grader  from  Garfield  Elementary 
School  in  Washington,  DC,  won  the 
D.C.  Arbor  Day  Poster  Award,  and  I 
congratulate  him  on  this  achievement. 
The  last  few  years  have  shown  dra- 
matically the  importance  of  our  for- 
ests, and  Congressional  Arbor  Day  is 
an  effort  to  focus  attention  on  individ- 
ual and  community  tree  programs  and 
the  contributions  of  forestry  to  our 
economy  and  environment.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  celebration  of  Congres- 
sional Arbor  Day  each  year.» 


vides  compensation  for  the  families  of 
the  37  crewmen  of  the  U.S.S.  Stark 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty 
when  their  ship  was  mistakenly  at- 
tacked by  Iraqi  aircraft  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Government  of  Iraq  agreed 
to  expeditiously  pay  a  total  of 
$27,350,374.  When  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment receives  the  money,  it  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  37  families  on  the  basis 
of  the  formula  used  to  calculate  the 
original  claims,  which  properly  takes 
into  accoimt  the  individual  needs  and 
circumstances  of  the  families. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  outstanding  U.S. 
negotiating  team  which  successfully 
concluded  this  agreement.  This  negoti- 
ating team  deserves  special  commen- 
dation for  their  fine  work.  The  team 
was  lead  by  the  State  Department 
Legal  Adviser,  Abraham  D.  Sofaer, 
and  consisted  of  Capt.  John  Geer  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Iraq.  April  Glaspie. 
and  a  group  of  State  Department  per- 
sonnel. 

I  met  the  Judge  Sofaer  prior  to  his 
trip  to  Bagdhad  last  month.  He 
briefed  me  on  the  background  of  the 
claims  and  on  his  objectives  for  this 
latest  round  of  discussions.  I  lent  my 
full  support  to  this  effort,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  it  was  successful. 
It  is  a  credit  to  Judge  Sofaer.  Captain 
Geer.  Ambassador  Glaspie  and  the 
rest  of  the  U.S.  team  that  they  were 
able  to  conclude  such  a  favorable 
agreement  in  a  relatively  short,  5-day 
period. 

In  my  opinion,  the  settlement  is  a 
good  and  fair  one.  It  will  provide  com- 
pensation to  the  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  those  37  fine  young  men. 
Although  money  can  never  adequately 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  life,  it  csm 
provide  the  financial  support  that  the 
dependents  need  and  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

However,  this  agreement  settles  only 
the  first  of  three  categories  of  U.S. 
claims  arising  out  of  the  attack  on  the 
U.S.S.  Stark.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  United  States  Government 
will  soon  present  claims  to  Iraq  on 
behalf  of  the  crewmen  injured  in  the 
attack,  as  well  as  for  damages  to  the 
ship  and  other  United  States  Govern- 
ment losses.  I  hope  the  Government  of 
Iraq  will  continue  to  show  its  interest 
in  improving  relations  with  the  United 
States  by  cooperatively  addressing  the 
remaining  claims.* 


It  was  in  St.  Joseph,  MO,  in  1862 
that  William  A.  Davis,  the  assistant 
postmaster,  first  experimented  with 
using  the  railroad  system  to  transport 
mail.  Train  service  in  the  United 
States  began  in  1830  and  by  1869,  par- 
allel bands  of  steel  carried  the  iron 
horse  from  coast  to  coast,  making  it 
ideal  for  transporting  the  mail  for  the 
Post  Office  E>epartment.  The  C.B.&Q. 
Railroad  was  honored  with  the  experi- 
mental cargo  of  mail,  transporting  it 
from  West  Quincy,  MO,  to  St.  Joseph. 
MO. 

Going  beyond  mere  transportation, 
the  postal  service  began  utilizing  rail- 
road cars  as  mobile  post  offices.  They 
became  so  successful  that  shortly 
thereafter  railroads  all  over  the  coun- 
try began  to  receive  post  office  cars 
from  the  U.S.  Post  Office.  In  some 
large  cities,  even  street  cars  were  used 
as  traveling  post  offices.  The  Railway 
Mail  Service  officially  changed  its 
name  to  the  Postal  Transportation 
Service  in  November  1949.  when  Air- 
mail and  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
were  merged. 

At  its  peak,  immediately  following 
World  War  II,  the  Postal  Transporta- 
tion Service  employed  over  30,000 
clerks  who  handled  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  nonlocal  mail.  There  were 
Railway  Post  Offices  [RPO]  aboard 
more  than  1.900  routes  across  the 
Nation.  With  the  increase  in  air  serv- 
ice, however,  the  Postal  Transporta- 
tion Service  began  to  cut  back  on  train 
utilization.  The  final  run  of  any  RPO 
was  from  New  York  City  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  in  1977. 

Trains  played  a  vital  part  in  shaping 
our  Nation  and  the  postal  service's  use 
of  them  allowed  those  who  moved 
west  to  keep  in  touch  with  their 
friends  and  family  in  far-off  towns  and 
cities.  The  dutiful  RPO's  carried  the 
ever-important  news  of  marriages, 
births  and  deaths,  and  war  and  peace. 
I  hope  that  my  fellow  Senators  will 
join  me  in  commemorating  the  125th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Railway  Mail  Post  Office  and  hon- 
oring the  people  associated  with  this 
branch  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment.* 


SUCCESSFUL  SETTLEMENT  OF 
PART  OF  THE  "STARK"  COM- 
PENSATION CLAIMS 
•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  27.  1989.  the  United  States  and 
Iraq  reached  an  agreement  which  pro- 


RAILWAY  MAIL  POST  OFFICE 
ESTABLISHED  125  YEARS  AGO 
•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  the  Rail- 
way Mail  Service,  a  branch  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  was  established  on 
August  28,  1864,  by  George  Arm- 
strong, assistant  postmaster  at  Chica- 
go. Prior  to  its  official  founding,  the 
roots  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  can 
be  traced  back  to  Missouri. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  C. 
BYLONE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Charles  Bylone 
for  his  dedicated  service  to  the  town- 
ship of  Buena  Vista.  Mr.  Bylone  has 
been  active  in  Buena  Vista  politics 
since  he  was  elected  Buena  Vista  town- 
ship clerk  in  1959.  From  1980  to  1986 
he  served  as  Buena  Vista  township  ad- 
ministrator. In  recognition  of  his 
achievements  and  service  to  the  com- 
munity, Mr.  Bylone  will  be  honored  at 
a  special  dirmer  in  East  Vineland,  NJ, 
on  May  5. 
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Mr.  Bylone  has  provided  his  leader- 
ship to  numerous  organizations.  Mr. 
Bylone  has  served  as  a  member  of 
Buena  Vista  Township  Planning 
Board,  the  Atlantic  County  Economic 
Development  Council,  the  Solid  Waste 
Advisory  Board,  the  Agricultural  De- 
velopment Board,  the  Vocational  Agri- 
culture Steering  Committee  of  Buena 
Regional  High  School,  the  Vineland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Private 
Industry  Council-JTPA,  the  Cumber- 
land County  Pinelands  Conunission. 
the  Grass  Roots  Committee,  and  the 
Centennial  Committee. 

Although  he  was  bom  in  Hazelton, 
PA,  and  graduated  from  Hazelton 
High  School,  Mr.  Bylone  attended 
Rutgers  University.  Prom  1942  to  1945 
he  served  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Cur- 
rently. Mr.  Bylone  serves  as  the  com- 
missioner and  treasurer  of  the  E^ast 
Vineland  Fire  Co.  No.  2.  He  is  also  ac- 
tively involved  with  St.  Mary's  Church 
of  East  Vineland  and  the  St.  Mary's 
School  PTA. 

As  a  farm  owner  and  operator.  Mr. 
Bylone  has  been  active  in  the  Vine- 
land  Produce  Auction.  Through  his 
participation  he  has  received  several 
awards.  In  1960  and  in  1985  he  re- 
ceived the  Parmer's  Home  Administra- 
tion Family  of  the  Year  Award.  In 
1983  Mr.  Bylone  received  a  citation  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  Vegetable 
Growers  Industry  of  New  Jersey.  In 
1987  he  received  a  citation  for  his  dis- 
tinguished service  to  agriculture  in 
New  Jersey. 

I  commend  Mr.  Bylone  for  his  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  community  of 
Buena  Vista.  His  leadership  has  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  of  many 
community  organizations.  I  applaud 
Mr.  Bylone  for  his  achievements  and 
wish  him  continued  success  in  the 
future.* 


UMI 


MARIA  GUJNEK  CHOPEK 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
Maria  Olijnek  Chopek  was  bom  on 
April  15,  1889,  in  Kozowa,  Ukraine- 
then  part  of  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
Empire.  Maria,  a  dressmaker,  married 
Ilia  (Elias)  Chopek  in  1911  and  jour- 
neyed to  the  United  States  in  1914.  ar- 
riving in  Boston.  MA.  Prior  to  the 
Senate  recess  Maria  Olijnek  celebrat- 
ed her  100th  birthday. 

Her  early  years  in  America  were  not 
easy.  There  were  the  10  years  of  living 
In  cold-water  tenements  and  the  vari- 
ous restaurant  jobs  necessary  to  eke 
out  a  living.  Struggling  with  a  new  lan- 
guage and  a  different  culture,  Maria 
also  raised  a  family— daughter  Anna 
came  with  Maria  to  America,  while 
daughter  Stephanie  was  bom  in  the 
United  States  in  1926.  Then  came  the 
Great  Depression  and  Maria  took  on 
extra  jobs,  such  as  office  cleaning  and 
dress  embroidering,  to  help  while  her 
husband  was  unemployed.  She  is 
proud  to  claim  that  through  it  all,  the 


Chopeks  never  accepted  any  public  as- 
sistance. 

Maria's  hard  work,  strong  faith,  and 
love  for  her  new  country  did  bring 
some  rewards.  Prom  their  savings,  the 
Chopeks  purchased  their  dream  house 
in  suburban  Boston.  Maria  and  her 
husband  proudly  became  United 
States  citizens  early  in  their  American 
life  and  encouraged  other  Ukrainian 
immigrants  to  do  likewise. 

Though  Maria  and  her  husband 
worked  hard,  they  always  found  time 
for  their  community.  A  life-long 
member  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church,  Maria  volunteered  her  time 
to  innumerable  church  activities.  Her 
husband  served  as  branch  secretary 
for  the  largest  Ukrainian-American 
fraternal  organization,  the  Ukrainian 
National  Association  [UNA].  Maria 
has  been  a  member  of  the  UNA  for 
over  60  years  and  her  daughter  Anna 
served  on  the  Supreme  Assembly 
(Board  of  Directors)  of  the  UNA  for  24 
years. 

Having  instilled  in  her  daughters  the 
importance  of  education  in  improving 
one's  life,  they  consequently  achieved 
considerable  success.  Anna  eventually 
became  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts and  an  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney for  Suffolk  County,  MA.  Steph- 
anie, who  majored  in  physics,  has 
worked  on  a  free-lance  basis  as  a  scien- 
tific translator  in  Russian,  German, 
and  French  at  Los  Alamos.  NM. 

Following  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Maria  moved  to  Los  Alamos  to  live 
with  her  daughters.  She  has  five 
grandchildren  and  three  great-grand- 
children. Even  today.  Maria  still  leads 
an  active  and  happy  life,  attending 
church  every  week  and  actively  par- 
ticipating in  various  organizations. 

Maria  Olijnek  Chopek— celebrating 
a  century  of  life— has  lived  the  Ameri- 
can dream!« 


AAAS   ENDORSES  CONGRESSION- 
AL SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIP 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  announce  that  Science  maga- 
zine has  endorsed  S.  134.  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  on  January  25  that  would 
establish  congressional  scholarships 
for  science,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering. Science  magazine  is  published 
by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  proposal  has 
won  the  support  of  such  a  prestigious 
and  influential  organization  as  the 
AAAS.  This  editorial  will  reach  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  scientists,  edu- 
cators, and  policymakers  and  conse- 
quently will  generate  greater  interest 
and  support. 

I  am  also  grateful  for  its  active  sup- 
port on  Capitol  Hill;  on  March  9  AAAS 
President  Richard  C.  Atkinson  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  the  bill  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 


search, and  Technology,  which,  inci- 
dentally, is  chaired  by  my  friend.  Con- 
gressman Done  Walgren  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  is  the  author  of  the  scholar- 
ship bill  on  the  House  side. 

The  congressional  scholars  program 
is.  as  Science  magazine  described,  a 
"symbolic  gesture"  that  in  my  opinion 
would  highlight  the  Nation's  need  for 
better  science  and  math  literacy  and 
more  scientific  personnel.  The  propos- 
al would  bring  together  the  National 
Science  Foundation  with  hundreds  of 
panels  spread  across  the  country  made 
up  of  local  scientists,  educators,  engi- 
neers, and  mathematicians  in  an  effort 
to  reward  academic  excellence  in  these 
areas.  Given  such  high  visibility,  the 
scholarships  couldn't  help  but  raise 
the  stature  of  the  sciences  and  math 
in  the  Nation's  high  schools  and  com- 
munities. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  from  the 
March  31.  1989.  Science  magazine  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Congressional  Fellowships  for  Science 

Representative  Doug  Walgren  (D-PA)  has 
teamed  with  Senator  John  Glenn  (D-OH)  to 
push  for  passage  of  legislation  that  could  be 
a  significant  step  toward  ameliorating  this 
country's  deteriorating  r>osition  and  future 
prospects.  Under  terms  of  the  legislation, 
every  year  one  female  and  one  male  high 
school  graduate  in  each  congressional  dis- 
trict would  receive  a  scholarship  paying  a 
maximum  of  $5000  a  year  for  4  years  to 
study  science,  mathematics,  or  engineering. 
The  proposed  legislation  calls  for  an  initial 
appropriation  of  only  $5.5  million,  and  in 
terms  of  needs,  the  number  of  students  who 
will  be  helped  is  small.  However,  as  a  sym- 
bolic gesture  with  possible  follow-on  conse- 
quences, enactment  of  the  legislation  could 
make  a  large  difference. 

Walgren  has  stated,  "Because  of  their 
broad  geographical  distribution  [the]  fel- 
lowships would  serve  as  a  highly  visible 
stimulus  and  source  of  role  models  for  high 
school  students.  .  .  .  The  awarding  of  these 
fellowships— perhaps  during  National  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Week— would  remind 
members  of  Congress  and  the  public  of  the 
importance  of  science  to  our  national 
goals." 

The  legislation  would  place  responsibility 
on  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  ad- 
minister the  program.  Some  of  the  mecha- 
nisms to  be  employed  would  give  the  pro- 
gram great  visibility.  For  example.  "The  Di- 
rector shall  notify  all  public  and  private  sec- 
ondary schools  and  all  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  annually  of 
the  availability  of  scholarships  under  this 
Act." 

The  legislation  further  specifies  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  "shall  estal}- 
lish  for  each  congressional  district,  or,  to 
the  extent  a  contiguous  group  of  congres- 
sional districts  reflects  a  geographic  region 
similar  in  demographics,  geography,  and 
economic  status  and  activity,  for  each  such 
group  of  congressional  districts,  a  broad- 
based  committee  of  educators,  scientists, 
mathematicians,  and  engineers  who  shall 
submit  to  the  Director  [NSF]  nominations 
of  one  male  and  one  female  from  each  con- 
gressional district  for  scholarships  under 
this  Act."  Such  committees  would  identify  a 
host  of  excellent  candidates  worthy  of  sup- 
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port. The  attendant  activity  and  publicity 
would  be  likely  to  stimulate  substantial  ad- 
ditional financial  support  from  industry, 
foundations,  alumni,  local  communities,  and 
the  states.  Were  the  program  to  be  marked- 
ly successful,  it  might  serve  the  function  of 
a  pilot  plant  for  later  expanded  federal  sup- 
port. , . 
Another  provision  of  the  legislation  could 
lead  to  improvement  of  relations  between 
the  Congress  and  scientists,  mathemati- 
cians, and  engineers.  The  Art  includes:  "The 
Director  shall  notify  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  writing  of  selections  made  from 
such  Members  district  at  least  one  week 
before  public  announcement  of  such  selec- 
tions is  made."  Given  adequate  notice,  the 
various  congressmen  would  have  highly 
valued  photo  opportunities  and  a  chance  to 
share  in  a  happy  public  event.  They  and 
their  staffs  would  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  scientisU,  mathematicians,  and  en- 
gineers of  their  districts,  who  in  turn  would 
become  better  informed  alDOut  some  of  the 
concerns  of  congressmen. 

In  pushing  for  the  legUlation.  Walgren 
has  been  joined  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  27 
members  of  the  House  Science,  Space  and 
Technology  Committee,  including  Chairman 
Robert  A.  Roe  (D-NJ).  He  has  received 
strong  support  from  the  scientific  communi- 
ty in  testimony  presented  9  March  by  Rich- 
ard C.  Atkinson,  president  of  AAAS, 
Thomas  F.  Malone,  president  of  Sigma  Xi, 
and  Lynn  Arthur  Steen,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Scientific  Society  Presidents. 

In  his  testimony,  Atkinson  implicitly  re- 
minded the  Congress  that  the  problems  we 
face  in  education  for  science  and  technology 
are  broader  than  those  addressed  in  the 
Walgren  proposal.  He  pointed  to  a  "leaky 
pipeline"  which  conveys  to  the  doctorate 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  students  with  the  po- 
tential for  it  when  in  the  tenth  grade.  In  ad- 
dition, he  noted  that  by  1995  about  30%  of 
the  engineering  faculties  will  have  retired 
and  have  to  be  replaced.  But  in  1987,  only 
42%  of  U.S.-granted  Ph.D.'s  in  engineering 
were  awarded  to  U.S.  citizens. 

Obviously,  the  new  legislation  addresses 
only  part  of  the  educational  problems,  but  it 
is  an  imaginative  proposal  that  should  enjoy 
broad  support.  Critics  should  exercise  self- 
restraint  in  seeking  this  or  that  modifica- 
tion. That  would  only  lead  to  delays  or  out- 
right failure  of  enactment.— Philip  H.  Abel- 
son.* 


tional  Pair  Representation  Committee; 
a  founding  board  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica; a  member  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee of  the  Center  for  the  Family;  and  a 
fellow  at  the  Harvard  University  Insti- 
tute of  Politics. 

Evy  has  been  a  strong  and  persua- 
sive advocate  of  a  wiser  and  more  ef- 
fective trade  policy,  particularly  as  it 
affects  the  workers  of  the  textile  and 
apparel  industry.  Although  Evy's  ac- 
complishments have  been  significant 
and  numerous,  we  all  appreciate  her 
most  as  a  valued  friend.  Her  delightful 
enthusiasm  Jind  charm  have  brought  a 
welcome  cordiality  to  difficult  issues. 
Labor  could  not  have  a  more  effective 
spokesperson!  I  join  in  offering  my 
congratulations  to  her,  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  her  in  the  future 
in  a  common  effort  to  improve  the 
lives  of  American  working  men  and 
women.* 


nosha,  Helen  Preimund  in  Racine,  Leo 
Simon  in  Green  Bay  and  Miriam 
Magdol  in  Madison,  will  continue  its 
tradition  of  leadership  and  assistance 
to  senior  citizens  throughout  Wiscon- 
sin. 
Our  older  folks  deserve  no  less.* 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  46  U.S.C.  1295(b).  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy:  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaox].  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  ex  officio. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  EVELYN 

DUBROW 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  honor  one  of  the  great 
ladies  of  Capitol  HUl.  Evelyn  Dubrow. 
On  May  4.  1989.  many  of  her  friends 
and  allies  in  labor,  industry,  and  gov- 
ernment will  join  together  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  "first  lady  of  labor." 

Educated  at  the  New  York  Universi- 
ty School  of  Journalism.  Evy  has  a 
long  history  of  contributions  to  the 
American  labor  movement.  She  has 
been  educational  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America;  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  CIO  Council;  secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  American  Newspa- 
per Guild;  chairperson  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  committee  on  consumer  legisla- 
tion; ILGWU  representative  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Leadership  Conference. 
National  Consumers  League,  and  Na- 


ALLIED  COUNCIL  OF  SENIOR 
CITIZENS  OF  WISCONSIN 
•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Allied  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  of 
Wisconsin  is  a  dynamic  organization 
representing  more  than  10,000  older 
Americans  living  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. It  is  a  nonprofit,  statewide  or- 
ganization comprised  of  unpaid  volun- 
teers who  unselfishly  work  for  the 
rights  and  the  myriad  needs  of  older 
folks  in  Wisconsin. 

This  week,  the  council's  chapter  in 
Milwaukee  celebrates  its  25th  anniver- 
sary, a  quarter  of  a  century  of  service 
to  senior  citizens.  From  the  establish- 
ment of  Medicare  to  the  protection  of 
Social  Security  COLA'S,  from  nutri- 
tion to  housing  issues,  from  pharmacy 
programs  to  the  development  of  senior 
centers  and  from  legislation  to  rein  in 
health-care  costs  to  utility  rate  regula- 
tion, the  Allied  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens of  Wisconsin  has  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  debate.  The  council  hasn't 
shied  away  from  the  tough  issues  that 
affect  so  many  vulnerable  Americans. 

The  council,  its  leadership  and  its 
many  members  should  be  congratulat- 
ed for  their  unswerving  commitment 
to  resolving  the  complex  problems 
that  eventually  will  affect  us  all.  They 
should  be  applauded  for  their  willing- 
ness to  work  tirelessly  from  the  na- 
tional level  to  the  grass  roots  to  better 
the  lot  of  seniors.  Truly,  no  problem 
has  been  too  big  or  too  complicated 
for  this  fine  group  of  folks. 

Their  success  is  mirrored  by  the 
growth  of  their  organization— they 
now  have  regional  offices  not  only  in 
Milwaukee,  but  also  in  Kenosha, 
Racine,  Madison,  and  Green  Bay.  And 
a  new  chapter  has  just  been  estab- 
lished in  Waukesha  County. 

I'm  confident  that  the  council, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dorothy 
Seeley  in  Milwaukee.  Dolores  Pelzek 
in  Waukesha.  Louis  De  Marco  in  Ke- 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100- 
696,  appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  the  U.S.  Capitol  Preservation  Com- 
mission: the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100- 
690.  armounces  the  appointment  of 
the  following  Senators  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Drug-Free  Schools: 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  May  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
morning  business 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  further  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  following  the  time 
of  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10:30  a.m..  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeciton,  it  is  so  ordered. 

unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  10:30 
a.m.  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  S.  431. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
debate  on  S.  431  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  and  that  at  11:30  a.m.  there  be  a 
vote  on  the  Helms  second-degree 
amendment  to  be  followed  immediate- 
ly with  no  intervening  business  at 
11:45  a.m.  by  a  vote  on  the  Helms  first- 
degree  amendment,  as  amended,  if 
amended;  and  that  those  votes  be  up 
or  down  votes  not  subject  to  a  tabling 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  PROM  1  2  NOON  UNTIL  i  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  stand  in  recess  follow- 
ing the  vote  on  the  second  Helms 
amendment  from  12  p.m.  to  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
therefore,  for  the  information  of  our 
colleagues,  all  Senators  should  be 
aware  that  according  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  that  we 
have  just  propounded,  and  which  have 
been  agreed  to.  there  will  be  debate  on 
S.  431  between  10:30  and  11:30  tomor- 
row morning.  At  11:30  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  the  Helms  second-degree 
amendment:  and  at  11:45  there  will  be 
a  vote  on  the  Helms  first-degree 
amendment. 

We  anticipate  that  those  will  be  roll- 
call  votes.  There  will  be  two  roUcall 
votes  tomorrow,  one  at  11:30.  one  at 
11:45. 

There  may  be  further  amendments, 
and  therefore  further  rollcall  votes 
when  the  Senate  resumes  tomorrow 
afternoon,  although  we  do  not  know 
that  yet. 

It  is  our  hope  and  intention  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  legislation  tomor- 
row, and  as  soon  as  we  do  so  the 
Senate  will  turn  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY.  MAY  2. 
1989.  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  no  further  business  and  if  no  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  recognition.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  under  the  previous 
order  until  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday.  May  2. 
1989. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  5:10  p.m..  recessed  until 
Tuesday.  May  2.  1989.  at  10  a.m. 


UMI 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  1.  1989: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

MORTON  I  ABRAMOWITZ.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA. A  CAREER  MEMBER  OP  THE  SENIOR  POR 
ElON  SERVICE.  CLASS  OP  CAREER  MINISTER.  TO  BE 
AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTEN 
TIARY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  TO 
TURKEY 

MELVYN  LEVITSKY  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  ASSIST 
ANT  SECRETARY  OP  STATE  POR  INTERNATIONAL 
NARCOTICS  MATTERS  VICE  ANN  BARBARA  WROB 
LESKI   RESIGNED 

INTERNATIONAL  BANK  POR  RECONSTRUCTION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

E  PATRICK  COADY.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  US  EXEC 
UTIVE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BANK 
POR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  POR  A 
TERM  OP  2  YEARS.  VICE  ROBERT  BRENDON  KEATING. 
TERM  EXPIRED 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

KENNETH  W  GIDEON.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  AS 
SI8TANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY.  VICE  O. 
DONALDSON  CHAPOTON.  RESIGNED. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

SIDNEY  UNN  WILUAMS.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  A 
DEPUTY  US.  TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE.  WITH  THE 
RANK  OP  AMBASSADOR.  VICE  ALAN  P  HOLMER.  RE 
SIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

SHIRLEY  D  PETERSON.  OP  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL.  VICE  WILLIAM  8. 
ROSE.  JR  .  RESIGNED 

WILUAM  LUCAS.  OF  MICHIGAN.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT ATTORNEY  GENERAU  VICE  WILUAM  BRADFORD 
REYNOLDS.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

MICHAEL  PHIUP  SKARZYNSKI.  OP  ILUNOIS.  TO  BE 
AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE.  VICE 
JAMES  P  MOORE.  JR  .  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

ALFRED  A  DELLIBOVI.  OP  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OP  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. VICE  CARL  D  COVITZ.  RESIGNED 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

JOHN  B  TAYLOR.  OP  CAUPORNIA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OP  THE  COUNCIL  OP  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS.  VICE  MI- 
CHAEL MUSSA.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

GERALD  L  OLSON.  OP  MINNESOTA.  TO  BE  AN  AS 
SISTANT  SECRETARY  OP  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV 
ICES.  VICE  MARY  T  GOEODE.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

GALEN  JOSEPH  RESER.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION.  VICE 
EDWARD  R  HAMBERGER.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

ROBERT  REFUGIO  DAVILA.  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA.  TO  BE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  POR  SPE 
CIAL  EDUCATION  AND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  VICE  MADELEINE  C. 
WILL.  RESIGNED 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  U8T  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  1370 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  CHARLES  W  BAGNAL.  247-44-13*1.  US. 
ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  RETIRED  UST  IN  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  OEN  FREDERIC  J  BROWN.  230-3«-»7U.  US 
ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
601IA).  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PO 
SmON  OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DE8 
IGNATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  601(  Ai 

To  l>e  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  GEN  FREDERICK  M  FRANKS.  JR  .  IW-3(-5127 
US  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  POR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OP  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION 
•OKA).  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PO- 
SITION OP  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  DES- 


IGNATED    BY     THE     PRESIDENT     UNDER    TITLE     10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  401(A): 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN.  CLAUDE  M  KICKUGHTER.  25S-4O-4«0«.  U.S- 
ARMY. 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER  POR  ASSIGN- 
MENT AS  ASSISTANT  COMMANDANT  OP  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  AND  CHIEF  OP  STAFF.  UNDER  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  Ml: 

To  be  general 

OEN.  JOSEPH  J  WENT.  042  32-1004/9903  US.  MARINE 
CORPS 

THE  POLLOWING-NAMED  OFFICER.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 001.  POR  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  POSITION  OP  IM- 
PORTANCE AND  RESPONSIBIUTY  IN  GRADE  AS  POL- 
LOWS: 

To  6e  lieutenant  general 

MAJ  OEN  NORMAN  H  SMITH.  3r7-2S-«3S0/*903  U.S. 
MARINE  CORPS 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  POR  PERMA 
NENT  PROMOTION  IN  THE  U.S.  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER 
PROVISIONS  OP  SECTION  628.  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  AS  AMENDED.  WITH  DATES  OP  RANK 
TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

WAYNE  E.  BALCOM.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  G.  BUNCH.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ALAN  J  CORSON.  203  40  7452 
ROBERTO  DWYER.  152  34  7792 
DONALD  R.  FOWLER.  466  68  1294 
ALLEN  P  HAZLEGROVE.  223-68  5887. 
CARLS  KRETZER   328  40-2192 
RONALD  J   POLOMSKY.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KENNETHS  PRESLAR.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RICHARD  J  SMITH.  561  44-8879 
NEWTON  W.  TERRY  III.  2S0-73-S922. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

EDWARD  M.  STARR.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 

OERRIT  J.  ALLEN.  560  92  9677 
JOHN  A  CIESLIK.  SR  .  275  50  5402 
WILUAM  O  COLLIER.  432  80  9967 
DAVID  A  FELTENBEROER.  450  86  0023. 
GEORGE  E.  FOREST.  248  78  2577. 
PHILIPS  NEELEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUBREY  D  RICE.  429  94  4329 
JAMES  T  ROBERTS  078  36  9191 
JOHNW  SENEGAL  434  02  5904 
BENEDICT  C  VIOLIETTA.  055  40  7987 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  major 

STEPHEN  M   VALENTINE.  240  92  1085 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  POR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGUI.AR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  SECTION  531  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
WITH  GRADE  AND  DATE  OP  RANK  TO  BE  DETER 
MINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  PRO 
VIDED  THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL  THE  OFFICERS  BE  AP- 
POINTED IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER  THAN  CAPTAIN. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

EDWARD  D  SUBERVI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DANIEL  L.  WEVER.  234-72- I6S8 
LARRY  E.  WOOTEN.  M7-68-9986 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICER  POR  APPOINTMENT  IN 
THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OP  SECTION  531.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIGNS  OP  SECTION  8067.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE,  TO  PERFORM  THE  DUTIES  INDICATED.  PRO 
VIDED  THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL  THE  FOLLOWING  OP 
PICER  BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER  THAN 
MAJOR 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 
STEPHEN  M   VALENTINE,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAVY  ENUSTED  COMMISSIONING 
PROGRAM  CANDIDATE  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMA 
NENT  ENSION  IN  THE  UNE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OP  THE 
US  NAVY,  SUBJECT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  531 
KRISS  B  STANLEY 

THE    FOLLOWING  NAMED    NAVAL    RESERVE    OPPI- 
CERS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  US   NAVY,  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  SECTION  531 
MANUAL  T  DAVENPORT        ADAM  M,  TAPP 
STEVEN  U  JOHNSON 


THE  POUiOWING 
NAVY,  RETIRED.  T 
COMMANDER  PROI 
RETIRED  UST.  PI 
STATES  CODE.  SECl 
UNDA  S.  TAYLOR 


THE  POIXOWING 
ERS  IN  THE  UNE  O 
THE  PERMANENT 
ANT  TO  TITLE  10.  U 
SUBJECT  TO  QUAI 
VIDED  BY  LAW; 


ADAM80N.  ROBER1 

EDWARD,  III 
ALEXANDER.  EARL 

ROBERT 
ALEXANDER,  ROBE 

CYRIL 
ALLEMAN.  LEW 

EARUNOTON 
ALLEN.  CHARLES  T 
ALVAREZ.  MICHAEl 

PATRICK 
AMES.  CHRISTOPH 

CONLAN 
ANDERSON.  WILUy 

MICHAEL 


BAAR.  ERIC  CAMEI 
BACIN.  MARK  STEI 
BADGER.  CARLOS  i 
BAFPORD.  BARNE1 
BAILEY.  ROSALINE 

TRIMBLE 
BAIVIER.  ANITA  Gi 
BAKER.  JEFFREY  1 
BAKER   MICHAEL 

NEWMAN 
BAKER.  ROBERT  C 
BANGE.  JEFFREY  I 
BANNISTER.  RAND 

BARKER.  WILUAN 

DENNIS 
BARNETT.  GEORO 
BARNS,  WILUAM 

PLEMMING 
BARRIE.  ROBERT 

WILLIAM 
BAUMOARDNER.  I 

JOSEPH 
BAYER,  MICHAEL 
BEATTY,  FLORENI 

ELIZABETH 
BEATTY.  THOMAS 

PATRICK 
BEOLEY.  ORANT  J 

JR. 
BERBERICH.  LARl 

RUSSELL 
BERNHARD.  DAVl 
BERNIER.  BRETT 

BOULTER 
BERNIER,  CARRO 

DENNIS 
BERRY,  EDMUND 

WILUAM 
BERTSCa,  FRED  £ 

III 
BERTSCBE,  MARI 
BETTINSON,  DAV 
BILLING6LY.  DAV 

EUGENE 
BLAKE,  JOHN  TEl 
BLAKELY.  ROBEI 

GRAHAM.  JR 
BLEEKER.  HANS . 
BLOSS.  WALTER  . 
BOEHM.  LEE  IRVl 
BOIIN.  JOHN  LLO 
BULLWEKK.  WIU 

CABRIAN.  STEPH 

LLOYD 
CADDEIX.  MARV: 
CADY.  DAVID  W^ 
CAIN,  DANNIE  LE 
CALLANO,  ALBEF 

MELROSE,  III 
CAMPBELL,  JAMl 
CAPALBO,  JOSEP 
CAREN,  MARK  S- 
CARLSON.  CARL 
CARR.  LARRY  D< 
CASEY.  KEVIN  D 
CASEY.  PATRlCf 
CASHBAUGH.  D^ 
CASSIAS.  JEFFRl 
CHRISTENSEN.  J 

DOUOLAS 
CHRISTMAN.  WI 

EDWARD 
CIMLAR,  THOM/ 
CIRULU.  LUCIO 


NDER    TITLK    10. 

A): 

leral 

R.  2S&-4«-4aM.  D.S 


»  FOR  ASSIGN 
OP  THE  MARINE 
NDER    TITLE     10. 


9903  US.  MARINE 

31,  UNOER  THE 
■ATES  CODE.  SEC 
;"OSITION  OF  IM 
I  GRADE  AS  FOlr 

■eral 

r-2S-e3S0/9903  VS 


US  FOR  PERMA 
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"POINTMENT  IN 
HE  PROVISIONS 

STATES  CODE. 
lER  THE  PROVI 
JNITED  STATES 
IDICATED.  PRO 
POIXOWINO  OP 

HIGHER   THAN 


OMMI8SIONINO 
)INTED  PERMA- 
CORPS  OP  THE 
JNITED  STATES 


RESERVE    OPPI- 
ENSION  IN  THE 
tVY.  PURSUANT 
:CTION  S31. 
AFP 


THE  POUiOWING  UEUTENANT  COMMANDER.  US. 
NAVY  RETIRED.  TO  BE  REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT 
COMMANDER  PROM  THE  TEMPORARY  DISABIUTY 
RETIRED  UST.  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  HU. 
LINDA  S.  TAYLOR 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  POIXOWING  NAMED  UEUTENANT  COMMAND 
ERS  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO 
THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OF  COMMANDER.  PURSU 
ANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  624. 
SUBJECT  TO  QUAUPICATION8  THEREFOR  AS  PRO- 
VIDED BY  LAW; 

TJimKSTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  commander 


CORNELIUS 
CORRIOAN.  DENNIS 

MICHAEL 
COSPER.  JAMES  HECTOR. 

II 
COSTON.  PHILUP  WAYNE 
COVINGTON.  BENJAMIN 

BRYAN 
COX.  DAVID  CORYDUN 
COX.  ROBERT  JUSTIN 
COX.  WILLIAM  E  JR 
CRABBE.  CLARK 

WALDRON 
CRAFT.  WILLIAM 

PATRICK 
CRAMER.  MICHAEL  LEE 
CRAWFORD.  BILLIE 

ELIZABETH 


ADAMSON.  ROBERT 

EDWARIX  III 
ALEXANOKR.  EARL 

ROBERT 
ALEXANDCR.  ROBERT 

CYRIL 
ALLEMAN.LEW 

EARLINOTON 
ALLEN.  CHARLES  TED 
ALVAREZ.  MICHAEL 

PATRICK 
AMES.  CHRISTOPHER 

CONLAN 
ANDERSON.  WILUAM 

MICHAEL 


ANDREWS.  VINCENT  JOHN 
ANNIS.  JAMES  BRENT 
APPLEOATE.  DAVID 

JAMBB 
AREIZAGA.  CHARLES 
ARMY  DENIS.  VINCENT 
ARNOLD.  RICHARD  RAY 
ARROWOOD.  ROGER  ALAN 
ATKINS.  TOMMY  HAROLD 
AUGUSTINE.  MARILYN 

JANE 
AZUD.  JOHN  RAYMOND 


BAAR.  ERIC  CAMERON 
BACIN.  MARK  STEPHEN 
BADGER.  CARLOS  SAMUEL 
BAFPORD.  BARNEY  RAY 
BAILEY.  ROSALIND 

TRIMBLE 
BAIVIER.  ANITA  GAIL 
BAKER.  JEFFREY  WARD 
BAKER.  MICHAEL 

NEWMAN 
BAKER.  ROBERT  DUANE 
BANGE.  JEFFREY  DONALD 
BANNISTER.  RANDALL 

BARKER.  WILLIAM 

DENNIS 
BARNETT.  GEORGE  ALLEN 
BARNS.  WriLUAM 

FLEMMING 
BARRIE.  ROBERT 

WILUAM 
BAUMGARDNER.  HOWARD 

JOSEPH 
BAYER.  MICHAEL  JOSEPH 
BEATTY.  FLORENCE 

ELIZABETH 
BEATTY,  THOMAS 

PATRICK 
BEOLEY.  ORANT  ALLAN 

JR. 
BERBERICH.  LARRY 

RUSSELL 
BERNHARD.  DAVID  LEE 
BERNIER.  BRETT 

BOULTER 
BERNIER.  CARROLL 

DENNIS 
BERRY.  EDMUND 

WILUAM 
BERTSCH.  FRED  STANLEY. 

Ill 
BERTSCHE.  MARK  STEVEN 
BETTIN30N.  DAVID  ONEIL 
BILUNGBLY.  DAVID 

EUGENE 
BLAKE.  JOHN  TERENCE 
BLAKELV.  ROBERT 

GRAHAM,  JR 
SLEEKER   HANS  JACOBUS 
BLOSS,  WALTER  JAY 
BOEHM  LEE  IRVIN 
BOHN,  JOHN  LLOYD  II 
BULLWEKK.  WILUAM  VAL 


BULYARD.  JOHN  WESLEY 
BOND.  MARGARET  HOUSE 
BOOKERT  REUBIN 

BERNARD 
BORRIES.  ROBERT  BRUCE 
BOUCHARD.  JOSEPH 

FREDERICK 
BOULON.  DANIEL  LEE 
BOWEN.  EDWARD 

CHARLES 
BOWLING.  RAYMOND 

BRUCE 
BOYCE.  ROBERT  LEE 
BUYER.  JAMES  CHARLES 
BUZIN.  STANLEY  DANIEL 
BRADLEY.  DAVID  GLENN 
BRAOD.  ROBERT  FRANCIS 
BRAINERD.  JEPFERY 

HOWARD 
BREHM.  BARBARA  LAURIE 
BREWER.  ROBERT 

GEORGE.  JR 
BRIGGS.  ALFRED 

NEWSOME.  Ill 
BRINGLE.  DONALD 

GODWIN 
BROUGHTON.  GEORGE 

CLIFFORD.  I 
BROUGHTON.  HUBERT 

LEE.  II 
BROWN.  JERRY  JOE 
BROWN.  NANCY 

ELIZABETH 
BRUECKBAUER.  ROGER 

IRVIN.  11 
BRUNO.  PAUL  NICHOLAS 
BULPINCH.  SUSAN 

HEELAN 
BULLOCK.  ROBERT  ALAN 
BULTEMEIER.  CRAIG 

WILLIAM 
BUNDY.  WILUAM 

FRANCIS 
BURLINGAME.  NEIL 

COLBY 
BURNS.  DANIEL  ALLEN 
BURTIS.  THOMAS  CLINE 
BUSH.  RICHARD  ALBERT 
BUSHUNG.  ANNE  LOUISE 
BUSHONG.  GREGORY 

BRENT 
BYERS.  EARL  LOIS.  II 


CABRIAN.  STEPHEN 

LLOYD 
CADDEIX.  MARVIN  RUSS 
CADY.  DAVID  WAYNE 
CAIN.  DANNIE  LEE 
CALLANO.  ALBERT 

MELROSE.  Ill 
CAMPBBLL  JAMES  LYNN 
CAPALBO.  JOSEPH  J 
CAREN.  MARK  STANLEY 
CARLSON.  CARL  GLYNN 
CARR.  LARRY  DONNELL 
CASEY.  KEVIN  DONALD 
CASEY.  PATRICK  JOSEPH 
CASHBAUGH.  DAVID  M 
CASSIAS.  JEFFREY  B 
CHRISTENSEN.  JOHN 

DOUCa.AS 
CHRISTMAN.  WILUAM 

EDWARD 
CIMLAR.  THOMAS  JAMES 
CIRULU.  LUCIO  N 


CRAWFORD.  GEOFFREY 

EDE 
CRAWFORD.  JOHNNY 

LUDY 
CREGGE.  MICHAEL  JOHN 
CRISP.  DONNA  LYNN 
CRITZ.  MICHAEL  RICHARD 
CROCKER.  MICHAEL 

DENISON 
CROSBY.  JOHN  JOSEPH. 

JR 
CUNNINGHAM.  ROBERT 

LOUIS.  JR 
CUPP.  RICHARD  TERRELL 
CORRY.  PATRICK 

FRANCIS  DAVID 
CURTIS.  DERWOOD 

CLAYIBURNE 


DADY.  TERESA  GAIL 
DALEY.  WriLUAM  HENRY. 

Ill 
DAUGHERTY.  DAVID 

WILLIAM 
DAVILLI.  THOMAS 

BERNARD 
DAVIS.  JOHN  SCOTT 
DEARTH.  RANDOLPH 

SCOTT 
DELERY.  THOMAS 

ARNOLD 
DEMETROPOUS.  GEORGE 

JOHN.  JR 
DEMING.  CHRISTOPHER 

LEE 
DENIS.  DAVID  ARTHUR 
DENTON.  MARILYN  ANNE 
DEPPE.  JAMES  FRANK 
DESTEFANO.  ROBERT 
DEWEY.  BRIAN  EDWARD 
DEWEY.  EDWARD 

CLAYTON.  II 
DILLON.  STEVEN 

FREDERICK 


CLARK.  PRANK  NEIL 
CLARK.  WILUAM  JOHN. 

JR 
CLEMENT.  ROBERT  H 
CUNGAN.  BRUCE  WAID 
COADY.  JERRY  JAY 
COLDIRON.  LARRY  DALE 
COLEGATE.  GREGORY 

ALLEN 
COLEMAN.  DAVID 

WHITFIELD 
COLLINS.  PATRICK  SEAN 
COLLINS.  ROBERT 

THEODORE 
COLUNS.  STEVEN 

EDWARD 
COLUNS.  STEVEN 

PATRICK 
COLLI8.  JERRY  CARROLL 
COMI.  PATRICK  MICHAEL 
CONRAD.  ROBERT  DANIEL 
COOK.  FREDERICK 


DOMERTY.  JOHN 

THOMAS.  JR 
DULLARD.  THOMAS  S 
DONNELLY.  JOHN  JAY 
DONOVAN.  THOMAS 

JOSEPH 
DOONG.  LAWRENCE 

KWONG  CHU 
DORSE Y.  GORDON  O 
DOUGLAS.  CHRISTOPHER 

ALLEN 
DOUGLASS.  STANLEY 

WAYNE 
DOWELL  JON  CHRISTIAN 
DRENNAN.  BRUCE  CURTIS 
DRISLANE.  PATRICIA  ANN 
DRODDY.  JAMES  EDWARD 
DOFPIE.  DAVID 

ANGEREAU 
DUNCAN.  MARSHALL 

BRUCE 
DURKIN.  JOHN  JAMES.  JR 
DYE.  MARK  HOUSTON 


HAMMOND.  JANE  PETIT 
HAMMOND.  RICHARD 

STREVIG 
HAMPTON.  JOHN  PHILIP 
HANCOCK.  DENNIS  DUANE 
HANKINS.  HENRY 

DOUGLAS 
HANNA.  JAMES  SAMUEL 
HANSEN.  WILHELM 

ADOLF.  JR 
HARDING.  WARREN 

ANTHONY 
HARRINGTON.  JAMES 

THOMAS 
HARRIS.  ANDREW  VAN 

VLEET.  JR 
HARRISON.  DAVID  C 
HARRISON.  JOHN  THOMAS 
HART.  DOUGLAS  RAMSAY 
HART.  JOHN  BERESPORD 
HASSLINGER.  KARL 

MICHAEL 
HAWKS.  LEE  ALAN 
HEATH.  LANE  BROWN 
HEATH.  RONALD  YOUNG 
HEATH.  TIMOTHY  JAMES 
HEIM,  RONALD  JOHN 
HEINE.  DAVID  GLEASON 
HEMPEL.  JAMES  PETER 
HENDERSON,  JERRY 
HENDERSON.  WILUAM 

JOSEPH 
HERBERT.  MAURICE 

MICHAEL 
HERKERT.  MARK  KLAUS 

HERMAN 
HERRIOTT.  RICHARD 

CRAIG 
HESS.  RICHARD  WARREN 


EADS.  JOHN  WILLIAM 
ECKELBERRY.  JOHN  R 
EICHELBEROER.  ROBERT 

MACNEIL 
EIDSON.  ANNE 

JEANNETTE 


ELLIS.  GARY  JOE 
EDROD.  SUZANNE  MARIE 
ERICK.  STEVEN  GRAY 
EVANOPF.  JOHN  DANIEL 

II 
EWING.  RONAU}  JOHN 


FABER.  GERALD  WILLIAM 
FACKRELL.  MICHAEL 

ALLAN 
FAHRNER.  GREGORY 

CHARLES 
FALZETTA.  OTTAVIO 

ANTONIO 
FARLEY.  JOHN  PETER 
FARLEY.  MICHAEL 

FRANCIS 
FEELEY.  STEPHEN  UWIS 
FERGUSON.  JULIAN 

ALBERT.  Ill 
FERRIS.  WILUAM 

FREDERICK 
FICHTE.  SUSAN  DARLENE 
FITZPATRICK.  BRIAN 

DAVID 
FITZSIMONS.  JOHN 

VERNON 
FLAMMANG.  HAROLD 

JOSEPH.  JR 


FLANNERY.  BRIAN 

EDWARD 
FLOYD.  CHARLES  ALAN 
FOERSTER,  BERND  ALWIN 
FOLLY,  FRANK  EDWARD 
FORD,  RICHARD  KENT 
FOREMAN,  DAVID  EARL 
FOSTER,  LESUE 
FOSTER.  WILUAM  LARRY 
POOREMAN.  ARIAUNA 

ROY 
FOWLER,  JOHN  D 

MARCUM 
POX,  LEONARD  ANTHONY 
FRANKE,  ONEDIA  M 
FRAZIER,  ROBERT  LEE 
FRYE,  WILSON  EDWARD 
FUCHS,  KELLY  WAYNE 
FULCA,  MICHAEL  JOSEPH 
FUQUA,  MICHAEL  THOMAS 
FURSMAN,  THOMAS 
MICHAEL 


GABOR.  JAMES  RAYMOND 
GAUCKl,  DENNIS 

MICHAEL 
GALINGER,  KATHY  ANN 
GALLAGHER,  KATHLEEN 

LARSON 
GAMBIN,  WAYNE  PETER 
GANTT,  EDWARD 

WILLIAM 
GARDNER,  STEPHEN 

GREGORY 
GARRETT,  CARL  EUGENE, 

JR 
GARRETT,  GENE  WILLIAM 
GARRISH,  JAMES 

WILLARD 
GERDING,  GREGORY 

SCOXT 
OEROD,  DEBORAH  KAYE 
GHEESLING,  JOE  BERT,  JR 
GIBSON,  ROBERT 

IX)UGLAS 
GILCHRIST,  LORRI  PAGE 
GILLIAM,  BRENT 
GARLAND 


GODBOLD,  WILUAM 

FRANK 
GOODMAN,  JAMES 

BRAINERD 
GOODWIN,  JOHN  WILLIAM 
GORDON,  ROYAL  POLK, 

III 
GORDON,  VERNARD 

GLENTRESS 
GOUGHAN,  LAURENCE 

DOUGLAS 
GOVE,  DAVID  ANDREW 
GRANT,  DOROTHY 

KENDALL  NICHO 
GREENAWALT,  STANTON 

CHARLES 
GREGORY,  THOMAS  JOE 
GROOTHOOSEN,  MICHAEL 

ROBERT 
GUSTAFSUN,  VICTOR 

GEORGE 
GUTH.  JAMES  DONALD 
GUTHE.  DOUGLAS  B 


HAEFNER.  ALAN  MONROE 
HAPFEY.  GEORGE 

FRANCIS 
HALL  DOUGLAS  ALLEN 
HALL.  GARRY  EVAN 
HALLOWELL  PAUL  EVAN. 

JR 


HALSEMA.  JOHN 

ANTHONY 
HAMEL  DAVID  ANTHONY 
HAMILTON.  RANDALL 

WARD 
HAMMOND.  CARL 

WILLIAM.  JR 


HETZEL  GARY  PAUL 
HICKS.  WILLIAM  MICHIE 
HILL  GEORGE  CURTIS 
HILL.  JOHN  DAVID 
HILL.  STEPHEN 

ALPHONSUS 
HILL.  THOMAS  BURCHAM 
HILLERY.  ROBERT 

CHARLES 
HILLHUNT.  PATRICIA  ANN 
HINE.  CATHERINE 

ELIZABETH 
HINES.  BRADLEY  ROBERT 
HIRABAYASHI.  DONNA 

MARIE 
HIXENBAUCH.  MILADY 

BLAHA 
HOFFMAN.  GREGORY 

WILUAM 
HOFFMAN.  RICHARD 

OURNEY.  JR 
HOLLAND.  EDMUND 

DANIEL  JR  

HOLT.  ROBERT  LEWIS 
HONEY.  NANCY  EILLEN 
HOPKINS.  DENNIS  LEE 
HORSMAN.  JOHN  PHIUP. 

JR 
HOSKINS.  THOMAS  J.  JR 
HOVATTER.  PATRICK 

JAMES 
HOPPINE.  CHARLES 

HENRY 
HUNSUCKER.  CHARUS 

RAYMON.  JR 
HUNT.  PATRICK  W 
HUSKA.  RICHARD 
CHARLES 


ILLIG.  CHRISTINA 

FREDRICKA 
INGLES.  GREGORY  DAVID 


INGRAM.  RICHARD 
CAMERON 


JABLUNSKI.  EDWARD 

RONALD 
JACKSON.  JAMES 

TALMADGE.  JR 
JACOB.  JUDEE  CATUN 
JAGUE.  DONALD  ALAN 
JAHNKE.  LARRY  DALE 
JASkOT.  RICHARD  DALE 
JAYNES.  DONN  EDWIN.  JR 
JENKINS.  CHARLES  CUNAZ 
JEWETT,  CARLTON  BOYD 
JOHNSON,  AARON  BRUCE 
JOHNSON,  KIRK  EDWIN 
JOHNSON,  RICHARD 

WILLIAM 
JOHNSON,  SCOTT 

THOMAS 


JOHNSON.  WILUAM 

VINCENT.  Ill 
JOLLER.  WALTER  CARL. 

JR  

JONAS,  JON  BARNETT 
JONES,  DAVID  HENRY,  JR 
JONES,  DAVID  LANE 
JONES.  EDGAR  JOSEPH 
JONES.  GARY  RAYFIELD 
JONES.  LAWRENCE  M 
JONES.  RITA 
JORDAN.  EDGAR  ALVIN 
JORDAN.  WILL  HENRY 
JOYCE.  MAURICE 

STEPHEN 
JOREWICZ.  THOMAS 

ANTHONY 


KAILEY.  RICHARD 

FRANKLIN 
KANE.  KATHRYN  LYNN 
KANGALOS.  ANGELO 

JOHN 
KANOCK.  ANN  FINCHER 
KARSTENS.  MICHAEL 

GEORGE 
KASER.  ROBERT  DALE  JR 
KASKY.  PHIUP  CARL 
KASTEN.  GEORGE  DEWEY 

III 
KEESLING.  JULIE  ANNE 
KEIFRIDER.  WILLIAM 

FREDERICK 
KEILTY.  JOHN  P 
KENNARD.  CHARLES 

WILLIAM.  JR 
KERSEY.  JOHN  KERRY 

JAY 
KIEFER.  RICHARD  LEE 
KIESELBACH.  KENT 

ROBERT 
KINNEY.  CHRISTOPHER 

ALBERT 
KIRCHER.  HARTMANN 

JOSEPH.  IV 


KIRK.  FORREST  LARUE 
KISH.  GORDON  PAUL 
KLAUSS.  MARK  FREDRICK 
KLEISER.  THEODORE 

EARNEST.  II 
KLETT.  MARK  NEIL 
KNAPP.  DAVID  ALBERT 
KNIGHT.  JAMES  TODD 
KNIGHT.  JOHN  RICHARD 
KNOTT.  PHILLIP  CURTIS 
KNOUSE.  CRAIG  RICHARD 
KNOX.  JAMES  ALAN 
KNUTSON.  DANNY  C 

KOLLMORGEN.  LELAND 
STANFORD 

KORNEY.  JAMES  MICHAEL 

KOSLOSKE.  DOUGLAS 
LLOYD 

KRAKAU.  BRUCE  R 

KRECH.  KENNETH 
GEORGE 

KRULL  RODGER  PRATT 

KRUSE.  MARCIA  ANN 

KUEHNLE.  DONALD  W 

KUPPERS.  ROBERT 
HARLOW.  JR 

KUSUDA.  ROBERT  ALAN 


LAKE.  JAMES  ROBERT 
LAMBUNI.  MARK 

WALLACE 
LAWTTON.  DONALD 

MARVIN 
LEE.  JAMES  EDWARD.  JR 
LEGHART.  MARTIN 

JAMES.  SR 
LEIGHTY.MELINDAJ 
LEMEN.  JON  FREDRICK 
LENCI.  MARK  RICHARD 
LENNON.  BERNADINE 

ANTOINETTE 
LEOPOLD.  GARY  R 
LESHER.  CLIFFORD  ALAN 
LESLIE.  DAVID  ROBERT 
LEVIN.  CANICE  KELLY 
LEWIS.  BRUCE  LEE 


LEWIS.  JOHN  RICHARD 
LEWIS.  MICHAEL  KELLER 
LICATA.  LEE  A 
LILLY.  NORVELL  LEE 
UNDSAY.  RICHARD 

HOWARD 
LINN.  KENNETH  MICHAEL 
LINSCOTT.  JEFFREY  DEAN 
LIPAKI.  MICHAEL  SIDNEY 
LIPPERT.  ROLUN 

GEORGE 
LIPSMEYER.  WILLIAM  M 
LISS  STANLEY  MARTIN 
LLOYD,  GREGORY 

FRANCIS 
LOCKE,  RODNEY  MARVIN 
LOCKLEAR,  SAMUEL 

JONES,  III 
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U>MOSKI.  iXIWARO 

PRANK.  JR 
LUNG   LINDA  DOLORES 
LOPEZ  DAVID  RAYMOND 
LOUZER.  DAVID  MICHAEL 
LOWELL.  RICHARD 

WILUAM 
LUCK  CHARLES  W 
LUECHAUER.  GEOROE 

ROBERT.  JR 


LUEXER.  RANDAL 

EUGENE 
LUKE.  RICHARD 

THEODORE 
LUNDELL.  GLENN 

WILUAM 
LUTI.  WILLIAM  JOSEPH 
LYNCH.  JOHN 


MACINTYRC.  JOHN 

MALCOLM 
MAUBKN.  RONALD 

EDWARD 
MAOILU  DAVID  S 
MAGUIRE.  JOSEPH 
MAHONEY.  JAMES 

BERNARD.  Ill 
MALONEY.  JOHN  KEVIN 
MANTHEI  JERRY  LYNN 
MARRA.  DAVID  LOUIS 
MARSH.  JAMES  PHIUP.  JR 
MARTIN.  DAVID 

BROWNSON.  JR 
MARTIN.  RICHARD 

LEROY.  JR 
MARTIN.  VAUOHN 

KENNETH 
MASLEY   MICHAEL 

CAMIELLE.  JR 
MASTON.  MICHAEL 

JOSEPH 
MATHEWS.  MICHAEL 

JOHN 
MATMI80N.  ROBERT 

CRAIG 
MAULDIN.  RICHARD  JAYE 
MAONEY  CARL  VANDIVER 
MAURER.  RICHARD 

HENRY.  II 
MAUTHE.  JOHN  MARTIN 
MAWMINNEY.  DAVID 

ALAN 
MAYBAUMWISNIEWSKI. 

SUSAN  CHR 
MAYER.  GEORGE 

EDWARD 
MCANALLY.  NANCY  DAWN 
MCAUUPFE.  WAYNE 

KEITH 
MCCALU  DAVID  MICHAEL 
MCCOLLUM.  RICHARD  LEE 
MCCOMB.  JOHN 

THURSTON 
MCCOY.  SHEILA 

KATHLEEN 
MCCRILLI8.  RICHARD 

THOMAS 
MCCUIXOM.  SARAH 


MCCURDY.  RODNEY 

ELWTN 
MCDERMOTT.  MICHAEL 

JOHN 
MCDONOUGH.  MARTIN 

BRYAN 
MCDONOUGH.  ROBERT 

JAMES 
MCDONOUGH.  WILUAM 
MCOLOON.  JAMES 

WIIJJAM  JK 


MCINNIS.  MARCUS  ALAN 
MCINTYRE.  MIC'.IAEL 

THOMAS 
MCISAAC  WILUAM 

ANTHONY 
MCKENZIE.  COLLEEN  JAY 
MCKINLEY.  GARY 

MICHAEL 
MCLAUGHUN.  DON  OWEN 
MCMAHAN  OERALD 

THOMAS 
MCNALLY   MARK  THOMAS 
MCNAMARA. 

CHRISTOPHER  P 
MCSWAIN   DONALD 

WILUAM 
MCTIGHE.  JOHN 

ANTHONY.  II 
MB88NER.  ROBERT 

MICHAEL 
MEUTYCHENKO.  GEORGE 

ALEXANDER 
MERRILU  JEFFREY  PAIGE 
MERRILL.  ROY  ASHTON. 

Ill 
MERTEN.  RICHARD 

GEORGE 
MILES.  PAUL  EDWARD 
MILLER.  ALBERT 

ANTHONY 
MILLER  BRUCE  EDWARD 
MILLER.  CATHLEEN  ANN 
MILLER  CECIL  DREW  JR 
MILLER   FRANK  BLAKE 
MILLER   ROBERT  KEVIN 
MILLS.  JAMES  GILBERT 
MINGES.  WILUAM 

THOMAS.  Ill 
MINGLE.  LEO  LESTER 
MISCH  GARY  LEUVND 
MUELLER.  ROBERT 

THOMAS 
MOPFATT  MICHAEL 

MUTTON 
MOVTATT  SUSAN  LYNN 
MOmt.  JAMES  MARTIN 
MOODY.  MARTIN  LOUIS 
MOODY.  THOMAS  RAY 
MOORE.  WILUAM  PENTON 
MORRELU  KENNETH 

ARNOLD.  JR 
MORRISON.  CHARLES 

ERNEST 
MOSS.  LEE  OWEN 
MUELLER.  LEONARD.  IV 
MURPHY   DANIEL 

ROBERT 
MURPHY.  LEO  FRANCIS 
MYERS.  LAWRENCE 
EDWARD 


NAGEU  KENNETH 

GEORGE 
NALU  STEVEN  FORREST 
NAPLE.  TIMOTHY 

MICHAEL 
NAT  ALE.  JOSEPH  JOHN 
NAWROCKI.  JOHN 

THADDEUS 
NEIfON.  ARNE  JOHN 
NELSON  ROBERT  WAYNE. 

JR 
NESHIEM.  PAULETTE  RAE 


NESSETH.  RODNEY 

WAYNE 
NICOL.  ROBERT  GLENN. 

JR. 
NIMITZ.  STEPHEN  CLARK 
NORTHAN.  DONALD  R 
NORTON.  CARLETON 

PORTER 
NORTZ.  JOSEPH  EDWARD 
NOWAKOWSKI.  MICHAEL 

PETER 


UMI 


OAKLEAF.  ANN  CHERYL 
OBRIEN.  DAVID 

RICHMOND 
OCONNOR.  MICHAEL 

PATRICK 
OCONNOR.  THOMAS 

JOSEPH.  JR 
ODAY   DALE  KATHLEEN 
OFFER,  DEREK  FRANCIS 
OHANLON.  RICHARD 
OLCOVICH.  GEORGE 

EDWARD 
OLEARY.  JAMES  JOSEPH 
OUVER.  MICHAEL 

HOLLAND 
OUVERIA.  DAVID 

KENNETH 
OLSON.  CARL  DAWSON 
ORWVELA.  WIIJ.IAM 

RALPH 
OROORKE.  JAMES  JOSEPH 
OROORKE.  JOHN  TOWER 
OWEN.  RICHARD  P 
OWENS.  CHRISTOPHER 

DAVID 


MOWEN8.  PHIUP  ALLAN 
OWSLEY.  ROBERT  CLARK 
PAGANO  RANK  EDWARD 
PAGE.  MARSHALL  TYLER 
PARCE.  JOHN  DICKSON 
PARHAM.  WILLIAM  LYNN. 

JR 
PARICO.  ROBERT 

FRANCIS 
PARISH.  DAVID  CLARK 
PARK.  STEPHEN  JAMES 
PARKER   DESLEY  SANT 
PALLERSON  ROBERT 

FREDERICK 
PATTOON   DANIEL 

CHARLES 
PAUUS.  JOSEPH  JOHN 
PEARSON.  VICKI  SUE 
PECH.  DAVID  JOSEPH 
PERKINS.  RICHARD 

CHARIXS 
PETERSON.  PAUL  DANIEL 
PETERSON.  WAYNE 
PHIUPP.  DOUGLAS  TYLER 
PHILUP8.  DANIEL 


EUGENE 
PHILUPS.  DUANE  JOHN 
PHILUPS.  JOY  LYNN 
PHILLIPS.  THOMAS 

PRANK 
PISEU  KENNETH  PHILUP 

JR 
PLACE.  WILUAM  DAVID 
POKORNY   WILUAM  A  . 

JR 


POLLEY.  DAVID 

PRESCOTT 
POLO.  RAFAEL  LAZARO 
POTOPSINOH.  FLAVIOS 

CONSTANT 
POTTER.  DON  HOLLIS.  JR 
PURCELL.  MARC  LIONEL 
PURDY.  MARY  CATHRYN 

HAMILTON 
PURSER.  GUY  RONALD 


QUIUCI.  LEO  JOSEPH.  II 
QUINN.  CHRISTOPHER 
DUNCAN 


QUINN.  TIMOTHY 

PATRICK 
QUIRK.  EDWARD  JAMES 


RACETTE.  WILUAM 

ANTHONY.  JR 
RAMIREZ.  MICHAEL 

THOMAS 
RANKIN.  CRAIG 

ALEXANDER 
RAY.  DAVID  CLARK 
READE.  ANTHONY 

RAYMOND 
REILLY.  ROBERT 

DUNHAM.  JR 
REILLY.  THOMAS  JAMES 
REILY.  PATRICIA  JOANNE 
REISH   ROBERT  ALLEN 
REYNOLDS.  RUNDEL 

GENE 
RICHE  ROBERT  SHELDON 
RICHER   PIERRE  JOSEPH 
RIEGER.  RICHARD 

ALBERT 
RIGAZZI.  RICHARD 

ANTONY 
RIKARD.  RALPH  MILLER. 

JR 
RINGER.  THOMAS  JAY 
RIUS  PATRICIA  BARROW 
ROBERTS  ALVIN 

NAPOLEON.  JR 
ROBERTS.  KEITH  ALAN 


ROBIN&  SALLY  SCOTT 
ROBINSON.  DECATUR 

MAYNARD 
ROGERS.  DAVID  ANDREW 
ROGERS.  EDWARD 

JOSEPH.  Ill 
ROHLING.  HENRY  JOHN 
ROLUNS.  RICHARD  LEE 
ROMANO.  STEVEN 
RONACHER.  ANDREW 

JOSEPH  JR 
ROSENTHAU  ELLEN  SUE 
ROSS.  JOHN  KIRKLAND 
ROOMAYA   LOUIS 

THADDEUS 
ROOSE.  ALFRED  CARR 
ROWLAND.  GEORGE 

FENTON.  JR 
RUDD.  DEE  ANN  KAAZ 
RUDD.  JERRY  ALAN 
RUOTI.  ANTHONY  JOSEPH. 

JR» 
RUSH.  RICHARD 

CRITTENDON 
RUSSELL  BRUCE  RAE 
RUSSELL.  DARRELL 

ANTHONY 
RYAN.  DAVID  MICHAEL 


SAGEN.  MICHAEL  ERIC 
SALLEY.  ROBERT  JAMES 
SALTER.  LARRY  GENE 
SANTOWSKI.  RICHARD 

DANIEL 
SAPP.  JEFFREY  K 
SAUNDERS.  CHARLES 

CONRAD 
SCHENZEL.  WILLIAM  PAUL 
SCHERER.  ROBERT  JOHN. 

JR 
SCHILUNG.  DEAN 

WALTER 
SCHIIUE8.  BRIAN  GERALD 
SCHOENBAUER.  MARTIN 

JOSEPH 
SCHOLES.  MICHAEL  LYNN 
SCHOULTZ.  ROBERT 

PARKER 
SCHRUCK.  OERALD  PAUL 
SC  H  UTZEN  HOFER. 

ROBERT  RUDOLPH 
SCOTT.  GLORIA  JEAN 

CUMMINGS 
SEEDORF.  ROGER 

WILLIAM 
8EIWALO.  MICHAEL 

JOSEPH 
SELBY.  BRENDA  FAY 
SENNESS.  PAUL  ROBERT 
SERFASS.  PAUL 

THEODORE.  JR 
SGRO.  DAVID  CHARLES 
SHANNON.  WILUAM 

EDGAR.  Ill 
SHARP.  JAMES  THOMAS 
SHARP.  JANE  KATHRYN 
SHARP.  MICHAEL  ALAN 
SHARRETT.  PATRICK 

JAMES 
SHEEHAN.  JOHN  JOSEPH. 

Ill 
SHEGROD.  STEVENS 

KELLER 
SHELTON  JAMES  MILTON 
SIMMONS.  CARLTON 

ANTHONY.  JR 
SIMMONS.  LARRY 

RICHARD 
SISTERHEN.  GEORGE 

WILUAM 
SLENLZWALEN.  HAROLD 

GIBBS 
SLOSS.  DANIEL  DAVID 
SMITH.  DAVID  HARRISON 
SMITH.  JOHN  WILLIAM 
SMITH.  JUDITH  ANN 

MILLER 


SMITH.  LUANNE  JOY 
SMITH.  PAUL  THOMAS 
SMITH.  STEVEN  SAMUEL 
SNEED.  BRANDON  M 
SNYDER.  JAMES  SIDNEY 
SOKOLOWSKI.  JOHN 

ANTHONY 
SOLEM.  CRAIG  ROBERT 
SOUDER.  CHARLES 

CURTIS 
SPADARO.  ANOELO 

JOSEPH 
SPILMAN.  THEODORE 

LOUIS.  Ill 
SPURR.  JOSEPH  JAMES 
SQUICCIARINI.  PETER 

DANTE 
STAFFORD.  CALVIN 

THOMAS 
STAFFORED.  JOE  N 
STAGL.  FRANK  PETER.  JR 
STAIR.  GERALD  KENT.  JR 
STAKEM. ANNE 

BATCHELDER 
STANLEY,  PAUL  STEPHEN 
STANTON.  PAUL  EUGENE 
STARK.  JAMES  KING.  JR 
STARZY.  VIRGINIA  LYNN 
STEEN.  ALLEN  ROBERT 
STEGER.  JAMES  MICHAEL 
STEINBAUOH.  MICHAEL 

LEE 
STEPHENSON,  GEORGE 

MARTIN 
STEPHENSON.  MICHAEL 

PAUL 
STEVENS.  IRA  BOYD 
STEVENS.  RICHARD 

EVERETT.  JR 
STIVERS.  JOHN  VICTOR 
STRAIGHT.  GEOROE  W  . 

JR 
STRANCE.  KRISTOPHER 

LEIGH 
STROIT.  JOHN  BURNETT 
SULLIVAN.  CHRISTOPHER 

PAUL 
SULUVAN.  MARK  DAVID 
SURBRIOGE.  THOMAS 

BOND 
SWEENEY.  KEVIN  JOHN 
SWEENEY.  MARK  JAMES 
SWEENEY   RANDAL  CLAY 
SWEENEY.  ROBERT  LOUIS. 

Ill 
SWOISH.  DOUGLAS 

RAYMOND 


TANT.  LAWRENCE 

EDWARD 
TAYLOR.  ALFRED  WAYNE 
TAYLOR.  DAVID 

CHURCHILL 


TEATES  JOHN  FRED 
TENGA.  RICHARD 
THOOERSON.  JOHN.  II 
THOMAS.  DAVID  LYLE 
THORNE.  WILUAM 


ROBERT 
TIMM.  RODNEY  DEAYNE 
TOMAZIO.  ROCCO  GUY 
TOMKINS   PHILIP  AUSTIN 


TUOHY.  MATTHEW 

WILLIAM 
TURCOTTE.  STEPHEN 

ALLAN 


TOWNER.  RICHARD  LOUIS   TUTEN.  HAROLD 
TRACY.  MICHAEL  REDDING 

CHARLES  TYSON.  DAVID  SHELDON 

TRACY.  ROBERT  E..  JR 
TRITT.  GREGORY 

EUGENE 


VAOTS.  WAYNE  FRANZ 
VAUOHN.  GREGORY 

MARTIN 
VECCHIULLA.  THOMAS 

ANTHONY 
VEHSLAGE.  LOUIS 

MOBANE 
VEIOA.  ANTHONY 

ALBERT.  JR 


VERHUP8TADT.  FRANCIS 

ALBERT 
VERMILYEA.  SHARON  LEE 
VERNON,  ROBERT  JOHN 
VIBERT.  JOSEPH  JOHN 
VILOTTI.  DANIEL  THOMAS 
VISCOVICH.  PAUL 

WILUAM.  JR 


WAGNER.  CHARLES 

GILBERT 
WAGNER  WAYNE  AVERS 
WALKER.  FARLEY  LEE 
WALKER.  WILLIAM 

ROBERT.  JR 
WALLACE.  DAVID  BRUCE 
WALLACE,  JUSTIN  LEW 
WALSH  JOHN  JOSEPH 
WAl^H.  JOSEPH  A 
WALSH.  STEPHEN  WILSON 
WALTERS,  CLYDE 

THATCHER 
WALTERS.  JOHN  MICHAEL 
WARD.  DAVID  THOMAS 
WARMBRONN.  ROBERT 

JOHN 
WARNER.  JOHN 

RAYMOND 
WASHINGTON.  LEROY 

LOUIS.  JR 
WATSON.  LARRY  JAMES 
WATSON.  MICHAEL 

GRANT 
WATT.  THOMAS  ROBB 
WEAVER.  FLOYD  RALPH 
WEAVER.  KEITH  THOMAS. 

II 
WEBBER.  CHARLES 

FERGUSON 
WEBER.  BRUCE  ALLAN 
WEDDLE,  JEFFREY  D 
WEGNER.  BRIAN  JOHN 
WEINHARDT.  STEPHEN 

ALLEN 
WEIR.  STEVEN  THOMAS 
WELLOCK.  STEPHEN 

MARK 
WENTZEU  BRUCE  MORRIS 
WEPPLO.  JOHN  HENRY 
WERONKO.  WILLIAM 

ALLEN 
WEST.  CAROL 
WEST  ROBERT  CHARLES 
WHITE  JAMES 

FREDERICK.  Ill 
WHITE.  SCOTT  RANDALL 
WHITE.  STEPHEN  ROBERT 
WHITEHEAD.  CORNELIA 

DEQHOOT 
WHITMER.  LYNDEN 

DUANE 


WILDEMANN.  LEONARD 

WALTER.  II 
WILUAMS.  CHARLES 

ELRA.  II 
WILLIAMS.  RICHARD 

BARRY 
WILLIAMS.  RUSSELL 

THOMAS 
WILUAMS.  THOMAS 

DARIUS.  IV 
WILUS.  JOSEPH  WALTER. 

JR 
WILLIS.  MONTGOMERY 

PAUL 
WILLSON.  JOHN  LANE 
WILLY.  JAMES  MICHAEL 
WILSON.  DAVID  JOSEPH 
WINDSOR  GEORGE 

BURTON 
WING,  VERN  FRANKLIN 
WITTENBERG.  CHARLES 

FREDERIC 
WOLFF.  WILUAM  STEVEN 
WOOD.  DAVID  WILUAM 
WOODARD.  TRYGVE 

MYLO 
WOODS.  JAMES 

AUGUSTUS.  JR 
WOOTEN,  HUBBARD 

SMITH.  Ill 
WRIGHT.  WILLIAM  FRED 
WRUNA   KENNETH 

WALTER 
WORZEL.  DONALD  JOSEPH 
YATES.  SANDRA  JACOER 
YOUNG.  GREGORY 

DENTON 
YOUNG.  ROBERT  JOSEPH 
YOUNG.  ROBERT  VANCE 
YOUREE.  LINDA 

MARGARET 
ZACHARIAS.  DAVID 

ALEXANDER 
ZAPOLSKI.  EDWARD 

STANLEY 
ZELLER.  RANDEL 

LEONARD 
ZIGNEGO.  DOUGLAS 

JAMES 


ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 

To  be  commander 


ARMSTRONG.  DAVID 

THOMAS.  JR 
BECKER.  JOHN  J 
BIEGELEISEN.  LOUIS 

KING 
BOURNE.  CARLTON 

MITCHELL 
BROOK.  JEFFREY  ALLEN 
BROWN,  GARY  LEROY 
BROWN.  WILLIAM 

HAROLD 
BRUNSON.  FRED 

WENDELL.  JR 
BUTLER  JOHN  DALE 
CADWELL.  CHARLES 

ARTHUR.  JR 
CECERE.  MICHAEL  LEWIS. 

Ill 
CETEL  ALAN  JEFFREY 
CONNELL.  ROGER  JOHN. 

JR 
COULTER.  STEPHANIE 

LYNNE 
EDWARDS.  JOHN  A 


FITZGERALD.  JAMES 

EDWARD.  Ill 
GAMBLE.  DAVIS 

RUDOLPH.  JR 
HAMMER.  DAVID  ALLEN 
HERBEIN.  DAVID  SAMUEL 
HUTCHESON.  CHESTER 

JACKSON.  I 
JOHNSON.  MICHAEL 

DAVID 
JONES.  STEVEN  ALLEN 
KAESER.  DANA  STEPHEN 
LANGAN.  JOHN  RICHARD 
LARSON.  KEITH  ROBERT. 

JR 
LORHAMMER.  DUNN 

NORMAN 
LOUIE.  CHUCK  LONG 
LUEBKE.  WILLIAM 

HOWARD 
MANDIGO.  ALAN 

MITCHELL 
MARSH   BERT 


MASON.  BRADLEY  J 
MASON.  JAMES  THOMAS 
MCCAULEY.  JEFFREY 

FRANCIS 
MORGAN.  EDWARD 

BENJAMIN 
MULHOLLAND.  DAVID 

JOSEPH 


NISHIMUKA.  RODNEY 
NULLIE.  THOMAS  CLYDE. 

JR 
OHARE.  MARK  STEPHEN 
PARKER.  FREDERICK 

HOBBS 
POLLARD.  MARSHALL 
PRITCHARD.  NUUE 


DELTON.  JR 
PRUITT.  TED  E 
RIES.  DANIEL  EO« 
ROBERTS  ROGER 

WILLIAM 
SCHWARTING.  RI< 

ALVIN 
SHAW.  RICHARD 

STEWART 
8IEDBAND.  MARC 
SMART.  SCOTT  Wl 
THOMPSON.  CHRI 

AERONAUTICAl 
(AEROV 


BOUNCER.  WILU 

KELLY 
BORD.  JAMES  EXi\ 
CLARK.  RICHARD 
CURTIS.  JOHN  TH 
DELPINO.  JOSEPH 

MICHAEL 
DUNLAP.  DONALC 
DUYM.  WADE  DOI 
EDGAR.  LESLIE  II 
EVANS.  TIMOTHY 
OAGNON.  DONAL 

ROBERT 
KOPOVITS.  TERR 

MICHAEX 

AERONAUTICA 
I      (AVI 


CLARKE.  BTEPHE 
CLAWITER,  JAME 


HATTHEW 

M 

re.  STEPHEN 

lAROLD 

IG 

)AVIO  SHELXKSN 


iTADT.  FRANCIS 

EA.  SHARON  LEE 
ROBERT  JOHN 
lOSEPH  JOHN 
DANIEL  THOMAS 
:H.  PAUL 
M.  JR 


S.  RICHARD 

3.  RUSSELL 

S 

3.  THOMAS 

.  IV 

3SEPH  WALTER. 

lONTOOMERY 

JOHN  LANE 
iMES  MICHAEL 
3AVID  JOSEPH 
,.  GEORGE 
I 

RN  PRANKLIN 
ERG.  CHARLES 
;IC 

'ILUAM  STEVEN 
kVID  WILLIAM 
O.  TRYOVE 
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DELTON.  JR 
PRUITT.  TtD  E 
RIES.  DANIEL  EDWARD 
ROBERTS  ROGER 

WILLIAM 
SCHWARTING.  RICHARD 

ALVIN 
SHAW.  RICHARD 

STEWART 
SIEDBAND.  MARC  AARON 
SMART.  SCOTT  WILUAN 
THOMPSON.  CHRIS  ALLEN 
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TRITCHLER.  WAYNE 

KURT 
VASQUEZ.  HARRY  WAYNE 
VIOLETTE.  THOMAS  F. 
WALKER.  LAMBERT 

ROGER.  Ill 
WATSON.  JOHN  ANTHONY 
WEBB.  KENNETH  RAY 
WHYMS.  MICHAEL  LEE 
WICKS.  JAMES  HENRY.  JR 
WILHOIT.  GEORGE 

ZACHARY 


DIERMAN.  DIANE  JEAN 
EZZARD.  HENRY  SPEER. 

JR 
FITZGERALD.  CHERYL 

ANN 
GIBSON.  STEVEN 

BRADLEY 
LANINI.  ERNEST  DALE 


LAUDERDALE.  WALTER 

RICHARD 
UVINGSTON.  CRAIG 

BRUCE 
LYNCH.  ANNE 
MARKS.  KENNETH  ALLEN 
VANSICKLE.  JOHN  DAVIS 


RICHASON.  STEVE  KANE 
ROCKER.  FREDERICK 
SMOUSE.  WILUAM 

MORTON 
STROHMEYER.  DONALD 

FRANCIS 


TATE,  JOHN  CASWELL 
VAUGHN.  HOLLY  ANNE 
VINER.  KIMBERLY 

DOUGLAS 
WAHU  MICHAEL  JAY 
WEIDMAN.  ROBERT  PAUL 


AVIATION  DUTY  OFFICERS 

To  be  commander 


AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 
(AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING! 

To  be  com,munder 


HOWARD.  WALTER 
GREGORY.  JR 


SCHWARZROCK.  GARY 
LOGAN 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (CRYPTOLOGYI 

To  be  commander 


BOLINGER.  WILLIAM 

BORD.  JAMES  EDWARD 
CLARK.  RICHARD  NOBLE 
CURTIS.  JOHN  THOMAS 
DELPINO  JOSEPH 

MICHAEL 
DUNLAP.  DONALD  KING 
DUYM.  WADE  DOUGLAS 
EDGAR.  LESLIE  IRVINE 
EVANS.  TIMOTHY  SCOTT 
GAONON.  DONALD 

ROBERT 
KOPOVITS.  TERRY 

MICHAEL 


LANGPORD.  JOHN  DEN.  JR 
MASSICOTTE.  THOMAS 

EMILE.  JR 
MCCORKLE.  JACK 

WOODWARD  JR 
MCKANNON.  THOMAS 

MARTIN 
NOVAK,  PAUL  MICHAEL 
ONEILU  GARY  SEAN 
ROGERS,  WALTER  LEO 
SMITH.  GARY  PHILIP 
STICHTER.  MICHAEL 

CHARLES     

WINSTON.  JEFFREY 

NEWELL 


BOYD.  LLOYD  RUSSELL. 

JR 
FIEDTKOO  LEONARD. 

ELLIS  ARVIN 
HUTCHINSON.  RICHARD 

M.  Ill 


KETTERER.  BARRY  LINN 
KURDYS.  MARTIN  PAUL 
LINTHICOM.  RICHARD  C 
MYERS.  CHARLES 

NEWTON 
KAY.  PHILIP  DANIEL 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (INTELLIGENCE! 

To  be  commander 


SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (PUBLIC  AFFAIRS! 

To  be  commander 

FARRAR.  GEORGE  QUIGLEY.  CRAIG  ROBERT 

WILLIAM 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (OCEANOGRAPHY! 

To  be  commander 

CALLAND.  WYNN  EDWARD   LARSEN.  DENNIS  GLENN 
CLARK.  ROBERT  LOUIS 
DONALDSON.  THOMAS 

QUINTON  V 
HALL.  CHRISTOPHER 

JAMES 
JARAMILLO.  BERNARDINO 

JOSE 


RANELLI.  PETER  HENRY 
STRINGER.  GARY  LEE 
SWAYKOS.  JOSPEH 

WALTER 
WARRENFELTZ.  LARRY 

LEE 


AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  DITTY  OFFICERS 
(AVIATION  MAINTENANCE! 

To  be  commander 

CLARKE  STEPHEN  PAUL       CONNAL.  EDSON  NELSON. 
CLAWITEB.  JAMBS  HENRY       JR 


ABBOTT.  EDWIN  DALE 
ABBOTT.  THOMAS  RALPH 
AMBLER.  JAY  C 
ASKINS.  LARRY  EDWARD 
BEAUVAIS.  DOUGLAS 

JAMES 
BLACK.  MICHAEL  THOMAS 
BRANDON.  HARRY 

MARCUS 
BROWN.  ELENA 

WEICKARDT 
COX.  JAMES  CRAWFORD. 

JR 


CRUMLEY.  EDWARD 

CRAIG.  JR 
HOLMES.  THOMAS 

BERNARD.  JR 
JAYC(X:K.  STEPHEN 

CHARLES 
LAAKSO.  WILLIAM 

LEONARD 
LAWRENCE.  MARK 

STEPHEN 
LEVI.  JOSEPH  CANAN 
MYERS.  ERIC  M. 
OZOOP.  WESLEY  ALAN 


LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER  (LINE! 

To  be  commander 


ALBURY.  MERRILL  C 
BISSONNETTE.  JOHN  R 
CAMPBELL.  DAVID  B 
CASTLE.  WILLIAM  R 
DREWES.  KENNETH  N, 
FARLEY.  DAVID  E 
FREEMAN.  JAMES  B 
GEITHMANN.  GARY 

RICHARD 
GUNTER.  DANNY  OUN 
HANSON.  JAMES  H 
HURDLE.  DANIEL  C.  JR 


JAEH.  ROLAND  H 
MAURER.  PAUL  M 
MOON.  EWARD  MARION. 

JR 
PROCTOR.  DANNY  LEE 
ROHLP.  DALE  MERTON.  JR 
SMITH.  GEORGE  W 
STODDARD.  LEON  BERT 
THOMAS,  RICHARD  HUGH 
TIDD.  THOMAS  JOSEPH 
WILLITS.  LARRY  LESTER 


AMES 
US.  JR 
HUBBARD 

:ii 

william  fred 

:enneth 

donald  joseph 

iNDRA  JAGGER 
REGORY 


,LD.  JAMES 
>.  Ill 
3AVIS 
H,  JR 

DAVID  ALLEN 
DAVID  SAMUEL 
3N.  CHESTER 
4.  I 
MICHAEL 

EVEN  ALLEN 
)ANA  STEPHEN 
OHN  RICHARD 
:EITH  ROBERT. 

lER.  DUNN 


A.  RODNEY 
lOMAS  CLYDE. 


\RK  STEPHEN 
■REDERICK 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  1,  1989 


MORE  THAN  60.000  FREE  PHONE 
CALLS  MADE  BY  OREGON 
NEEDY  ON  COMMUNITY 

PHONE  NETWORK 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1989 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  a  unique  protect  was  launched  in 
Oregon  to  provide  free  access  to  phor>e  serv- 
ice for  the  low  irKonne.  This  protect,  known  as 
the  Oregon  ConwrHjnity  Ptxine  IMetwork.  has 
produced  outstarxjir^g  results  ttiat  I'd  like  to 
share  with  our  colleagues.  To  date,  more  than 
60.000  kx»l  phone  calls  have  been  made  at 
24  community  phone  centers  throughout 
Oregon. 

Tfiroogh  Oregon's  Community  PtKX»e  Net- 
work. tow-irKome  citizens  can  make  free  local 
phone  calls  at  senkx  centers,  community 
action  centers,  libranes,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  other  social  service  agerx:)es. 

These  phor>es  have  helped  Oregonians  find 
jobs,  obtain  urgent  medical  care,  locate  shel- 
ter, and  reunite  their  families.  What's  more, 
these  outstarKJing  results  have  been  accom- 
plished without  any  government  marxJate,  and 
without  the  ratepayers  and  taxpayers  of 
Oregon  having  to  cough  up  a  single  nickel. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  project  has  been  borne 
by  the  shareholders  of  tt>e  phone  companies, 
without  any  irKrease  in  telephone  rates. 

Currently,  eight  telephone  companies  In 
Oregon  are  Involved  in  the  community  phone 
network:  U.S.  West  Communications  (formerly 
Pacific  Northwest  Bell),  GTE  Northwest, 
United  Telephone  Co.  of  the  Northwest, 
Canby  Telephorie  Associatkin,  Contel  of  the 
Northwest.  Molalla  Telephor>e  Co.,  Scio 
Mutual  Telephone  Association,  arxJ  Stayton 
Cooperative  Telephone. 

The  project  originated  in  1987,  wtien  I 
asked  U.S.  West  Communications  to  consider 
how  much  good  a  network  of  free  local 
phones  couW  do  for  those  without  jobs, 
homes,  or  simply  ttw  firuvKial  wtwrewithal  to 
afford  ttieir  own  phorw.  U.S.  West  responded 
by  setting  up  13  community  phor>e  centers. 
That  initial  effort  was  so  successful  that  U.S. 
West  received  a  1988  Presidential  Citation  for 
Private  Sector  Initiatives. 

After  approaching  US.  West,  I  asked  other 
maiof  phone  companies  in  Oregon  to  estab- 
lish similar  services  at  a  central  kjcation  in 
their  service  areas.  To  ttieir  credit,  ttiey  nx>ved 
quickly  and  the  network  has  exparxled  to  in- 
clude communities  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  the  other.  Several  companies  have  arv 
nouTKed  plans  to  expand  the  service  to  addi- 
tional communities. 

The  need  for  ttie  community  phone  rwtwork 
is  dear.  About  65,000  Oregonians,  arxj  7  mil- 
lion people  ruitionwide,  are  without  residential 
phor>e  service.  Some  650,000  of  those  homes 


are  lieaded  by  senior  citizens.  wf>o  face  spe- 
cial problems  when  emergerxry  medical  help 
is  more  than  a  t>edside  away. 

As  ttie  following  statistics  from  Oregon 
demonstrate,  the  community  pfK>ne  network 
helps  to  fill  that  vital  need.  The  chart  shows 
tfw  number  of  calls  made  at  each  center,  as 
well  as  totals  for  each  company's  community 
phone  network.  (Dates  given  are  from  the 
opening  of  each  company's  first  community 
phone  center  through  March.  Some  indivkJual 
centers  may  have  oper)ed  more  recently). 

US  West  Communications 
Center:  Calls  • 

Bend 633 

Corvallis 1.896 

Eugene 12,369 

Klamath  Palls 2.929 

Medford 1.057 

Oregon  City „ 148 

Pendleton 17 

Portland: 
Ecumenical  Parish  ......................     2.654 

Human  Solutions 2.665 

Northwest  Pilot  Project 10.766 

Portland  Impact 7.690 

Urban  League 11.756 

Roseburg „..     1.820 


Total 

'  Decemt>er  1987  to  March  1989. 


56.400 


GTE  Northwest  IGTE's  caU  figures  are 

estimates) 

Center:  Caiu  > 

Hillsboro 2.484 

Gresham 2.340 

McMinnville 2.340 

North  Bend 2.808 

La  Grande 1.638 


Total 

■  June  1988  to  March  1989. 

United  Telephone  of  the  NW 


11.610 


CaUi' 
122 


Center:  The  E>alles 

'  December  1988  to  March  1989. 

Several  of  the  phone  companies  have  not 
kept  complete  monthly  statistics  on  the 
numt>er  of  calls  made  on  their  community 
pfiones.  However,  their  contribution  to  the 
project's  success  is  no  less  significant.  Listed 
are  the  cities  in  which  these  community  phone 
centers  are  located  and  the  date  phone  serv- 
ice was  started. 

Canby  Telephone  Associatksn,  Canby, 
March  1989. 

Contel  of  the  Northwest,  Silverton,  Decem- 
ber 1988. 

Molalla  Telephone  Co.,  Molalla,  March 
1968. 

Scio  Mutual  Telephor>e  Association,  Scio. 
December  1987. 

Stayton  Cooperative  Telephone,  Stayton, 
May  1988. 

As  demonstrated  above,  the  volume  of  calls 
and  number  of  centers  clearly  highlights  tfie 
need  for  ttie  community  phone  network.  Many 
people  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ty provided  by  ttiese  communications  compa- 


nies to  live  more  productive  and  comfortable 
lives. 

In  addition,  several  of  the  community  phone 
centers  report  an  unexpected  txit  welcome 
result.  Many  of  these  locations— senior  cen- 
ters, community  centers  and  the  like — previ- 
ously were  deluged  with  requests  from  people 
to  use  the  centers'  regular  phones.  Phone 
lines  became  tied  up,  putting  additional  de- 
marxJs  on  the  centers  and  their  employees. 
But  the  installation  of  a  phone  specifically  for 
community  use  has  resolved  that  problem  and 
alk>wed  the  centers  to  operate  more  efficient- 
ly- 
Last  year,  to  bring  awareness  of  ttie  com- 
munity phone  network  to  people  outside  of 
Oregon,  I  introduced  House  Resolution  351, 
which  passed  the  House  unanimously.  The 
resolution  urged  the  Nation's  telephone  com- 
panies to  voluntarily  establish  free  community 
phone  service  for  people  who  can't  afford  res- 
idential telephones. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  primary 
reason  for  the  community  phone  project's 
success  in  Oregon  has  t>een  the  generosity 
and  cooperation  of  the  participating  phone 
companies. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  these  companies 
and  their  willingness  to  pitch  in  and  serve  the 
needy.  And  I  hope  Oregon's  Community 
Phone  Network  will  continue  to  grow  and 
serve  as  a  model  for  assisting  the  millions  of 
citizens  in  our  country  who  tragically  still  lack 
basic  phone  sen/ice. 


VFW  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
WINNER 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1989 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
read  a  script  by  a  16-year-old  giri  from  my 
home  district.  Edna  May  Grover  is  a  sopho- 
more at  Licking  High  School  in  Missouri.  She 
wrote  and  presented  this  speech,  which  was 
tfie  Missouri  winner  for  the  1988-89  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholar- 
ship Program. 

Preparing  roR  America's  Puture 
(By  Edna  May  Grover) 

I  asked  myself.  "What  is  so  great  at>out 
America?"  And  the  answer  I  received  from 
myself  was,  "The  firm  foundation."  You 
cannot  get  any  firmer  than  solid  rock.  Add 
one  hundred  devoted  Christian  Pilgrams 
and  one  Plymouth  Rock  and  you  have  the 
foundation  for  a  super  power. 

And  our  forefathers  didn't  stop  at  the 
foundation.  God  has  showered  upon  our 
country  over  two  hundred  years  of  bless- 
ings. We  have  enjoyed  years  of  unprece- 
dented wealth,  freedom  and  influence. 
America  has  opened  her  arms  to  millions  of 
immigrants  and  refugees,  first  from  Europe, 
then,  more  recently,  from  the  Par  East:  Lao- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


tians.  Boat  p< 
these,  new  resi 
Latin  countries 
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tians, Boat  people,  Vietnamese.  Add  to 
these,  new  residents  from  Mexico  and  the 
Latin  countries. 

While  other  nations  are  building  barbed- 
wire  fences  to  keep  people  from  getting  out, 
America  greeU  a  long  line  of  people  waiting 
to  get  in.  Our  country  is  young,  but  its  past 
is  almost  untarnished.  And,  that  Is  why.  I. 
as  a  youth  of  this  great  country,  often 
worry  about  whether  or  not  the  future  will 
t>e  as  great.  And,  I  am  afraid. 

The  transformation  of  a  nation  begins  on 
a  personal  level.  Let  us  pray,  first,  for  our- 
selves, that  we  may  not  lose  the  word,  con- 
cern, out  of  our  lives.  Let  us  hope  for  moral 
forces  everywhere,  that  they  will  grow  and 
overcome.  Let  us  support  out  national  lead- 
ers so  they  will  intercede  into  the  course  of 
politics  to  push  self-reliance  back  into  the 
average  American's  life,  and  to  bring  back 
the  priorities  and  resistance  that  thrived  in 
the  past.  America  is  too  young  to  die.  There- 
fore the  choice  before  us  is  plain— convic- 
tion not  compromise,  discipline  instead  of 
disintegration.  I  am  rather  tired  of  hearing 
about  my  rights  and  privileges  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  The  time  has  come  when  I 
ought  to  lie  hearing  about  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  my  citizenship. 

America's  future  depends  upon  her  chil- 
dren. They  are  the  living  message  we  will 
send  ahead  to  the  times  we  cannot  see.  Let 
us  teach  each  individual  child  that  they 
cannot  do  everything,  but  they  can  do  some- 
thing. Also,  that  what  they  can  do,  they 
should.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica, that  they  will. 

We  must  pass  on  to  the  children  the  vi- 
sions of  perfection.  For  the  children  of 
today  will  be  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
of  tomorrow.  We  need  to  produce  a  nation 
of  people  who  love  their  country  and  are 
willing  to  serve  it. 

After  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence a  lady  sidled  up  to  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

She  asked.  "Well,  Dr.  Franklin,  what  have 
you  given  us?"  He  answered,  "You  have  a 
republic,  madame.  If  you  can  keep  It." 

There  had  been  other  governments  before 
that,  which  had  gone  by  that  description— 
that  word,  "republic."  But,  those  were  dif- 
ferent—different In  origin,  different  In 
nature,  different  In  structure.  The  best  of 
that  past  was  Incorporated  Into  this  new 
and  true  republic.  The  rest,  the  excess,  was 
rejected. 

Now  that  the  goverrmient  has  been  re- 
fined we  may  begin  to  refine  the  people. 
Our  main  goal  should  be  ourselves,  our  sons, 
and  our  daughters.  We  want  a  government 
for  and  by  the  people,  not  a  people  for  and 
by  the  govenunent. 

As  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  sUted  .  .  . 
"The  true  test  of  the  civilization.  Is  not  the 
census,  nor  the  size  of  the  crops,  but  the 
kind  of  men  that  the  country  turns  out." 

America  will  be  great  only  If  her  people 
are  great.  But,  the  time  to  begin  these  Im- 
provemenU  Is  now,  for  if  we  wait  for  the 
future  to  tiegin  preparing  for  the  future  .  .  . 
when  win  we  start?  If  we  can  only  assume 
the  responsibility  to  Incorporate  the  great- 
ness of  our  countries  past  Into  the  promise 
of  Its  future,  then  we  will  have  Indeed 
earned  the  title.  "The  Super  Power". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POIC.  MICHAEL  HELTON 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1989 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  as  a  nation, 
mourn  the  loss  of  the  47  sailors  who  perished 
in  the  explosion  at)oard  tt>e  battleship  U.S.S. 
Iowa  during  training  exercises  in  the  Atlantic 
north  of  Puerto  Rico.  We  share  the  pain  and 
anguish  their  families  are  experiencing  today. 

I  was  particularly  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  POIc.  Michael  Helton,  who  was  from 
Louisville,  KY,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent in  Congress.  Petty  Officer  Helton,  who 
served  as  a  legalman  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Iowa, 
was  a  quiet  dedicated  man  who  showed  a 
great  love  for  his  family  and  his  country. 

There  are,  and  always  have  been,  risks  in- 
volved with  defending  and  preserving  our 
country.  Those  risks  will  remain  a  part  of  the 
everyday  life  of  those  who  choose  to  protect 
our  great  Nation.  Those,  such  as  Petty  Officer 
Helton,  who  accept  these  risks  in  the  service 
of  their  Nation  deserve  our  respect  and  ever- 
lasting gratitude. 

PO  Michael  Helton,  and  his  46  fallen  ship- 
mates from  the  U.S.S.  Iowa,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. I  offer  my  condolences  and  prayers  to 
his  widow,  Peri,  and  to  his  family  and  loved 
ones. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
congratulate  the  ADL  on  the  fine  selection  of 
the  1989  recipient  of  the  Courage  to  Care 
Award.  It  is  very  important  to  remind  everyone 
of  the  many  individuals  who  risked  their  lives 
to  help  others. 


THE  ANTI-DEFAMATION  LEAGUE 
OP  BNAI  BRITH  HONORS 
SEMPO  SUGIHARA 


EULOGY  TO  JOHN  W.  PATTON 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  call  attention  to  a  special  event  planned  by 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  to 
honor  one  of  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  Nazi 
Holocaust.  This  year  the  ADL  has  chosen  to 
honor  a  remarkable  individual.  Sempo  Sugi- 
hara,  as  part  of  the  annual  observance  of 
Yom  HaShoah,  the  Day  of  Holocaust  Remem- 
brance. 

As  names  come  forward  of  the  men  and 
women  who  risked  their  lives  to  save  Jews 
from  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  one  of  ttie  most  un- 
believable stories  is  that  of  the  late  Sempo 
Sugihara.  While  Sugihara  was  Japanese 
consul  in  the  city  of  Kovno  in  Lithuania,  he 
defied  his  own  government  by  issuing  transit 
visas  to  Jews  in  order  to  aid  their  effort  to 
escape  Nazi  persecution.  Mr.  Sugihara  is 
credited  with  saving  the  lives  of  6,000  Jews 
and  attempting  to  help  thousands  of  others. 
Accepting  the  award  for  the  Sugihara  family 
v^ll  t>e  Mrs.  Sugihara  and  their  son  Hiro  who 
will  be  traveling  to  New  York  from  Japan  for 
the  commemoration. 

Although  Sugihara  has  received  recognition 
by  Yad  Vashem  in  Israel,  this  is  the  first  time 
he  will  be  honored  in  the  United  States.  In 
light  of  his  heroic  efforts,  the  ADL  will  present 
him  with  its  Courage  to  Care  Award  on  May  2 
at  a  ceremony  taking  place  at  their  Holocaust 
Memorial  Wall  on  Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza. 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1989 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  W. 
Patton,  83  years  old,  of  Independence,  lA,  re- 
cently died  at  the  East  Towne  Manor  Nursing 
Home  on  March  8,  1989.  Mr.  Patton  had  a 
long  and  successful  career  of  public  service, 
having  served  in  tt\e  Iowa  State  Senate  from 
1965  to  1969  and  in  the  Iowa  House  from 
1971  to  1973.  He  was  a  past  member  of  the 
Iowa  Commission  on  Aging,  as  well  as  being  a 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service.  For  over  20  years,  he 
was  a  director  of  the  Buchanan  County  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  and  also  served  as  presi- 
dent of  that  organization.  He  also  served  as 
president  of  the  Aurora  Cooperative  Creamery 
and  as  a  Byron  Township  trustee.  Mr.  Patton 
was  a  life-long  farmer  in  the  Lamont  and 
Aurora  areas  before  retiring  in  Independence. 
Prior  to  his  death,  he  was  active  in  senior  citi- 
zen and  community  affairs  as  well  as  assum- 
ing a  vigorous  role  in  the  DenrK)cratic  Party. 
Mr.  Patton  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Alma  Eliza- 
beth; a  daughter,  Lois  Brimmer,  of  Independ- 
ence, and  a  son,  Douglas,  of  Washington,  DC. 
Descendants  also  include  six  grandchildren 
and  six  great  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Patton,  by  his  unselfish  dedication  to 
public  service,  contributed  substantially  to  the 
community  and  state.  He  had  many  admirable 
personal  qualities  which  are  summarized  by 
this  eulogy. 
The  eulogy  follows: 
Eulogy  to  John  W.  Patton,  April  27,  1905 

TO  March  8,  1989 
(Written  and  deUvered  by  his  son,  Douglas 
J.  Patton  at  the  funeral  service,  March  11. 
1989) 

We  are  all  here  today  to  witness  the  Jour- 
ney of  a  beloved  man  and  father  to  his  new 
home.  This  man.  John  W.  Patton.  was  a 
product  of  Irish  parents.  l)om  on  the  Ameri- 
can prairie.  Not  urUlke  many  of  you  gath- 
ered here  today,  he  struggled  through  the 
great  American  Depression  to  be  successful 
and  raise  a  family.  These  families  due  to 
ease  of  mobility  and  opportunity  move  else- 
where. But  like  ours  today,  they  come  home 
to  witness  the  journey. 

My  Dad's  characteristics  are  familiar  to 
all  of  us  here  today— his  love  of  the  soil  and 
farming:  the  dances  he  frequented  and 
loved:  the  upraised  fist  signalling  recogni- 
tion to  his  many  friends  and  acquaintances; 
the  dedication  to  public  service;  an  occasion- 
al drink  of  scotch;  the  great  Irish  wit  and 
hearty  laugh;  the  empathy  to  others  In  less 
favored  situations;  visits  to  the  fish  frys  In 
MasonvlUe.  his  childhood  home;  his  playful 
wrestling  bouts  with  his  grandchildren  and 
even  great  grandchildren;  his  ability  to  fix 
almost  anything  which  had  been  a  necessity 
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to  be  successful  in  farminK  in  the  '30s.  '40s. 
and  '50s:  the  dedication  to  the  seniors  of 
which  he  was  one:  his  all  encompassing 
thirst  to  read  and  learn  from  boolcs  and 
periodicals,  and  lastly  his  honesty  and  integ- 
rity. These  characteristics  we  Icnew  to  be 
John  and  my  Dad. 

Today.  Dad  goes  on  the  journey  to  a  new 
home,  a  journey  traveled  by  those  close  rel- 
atives, friends  and  neighbors  before  him— 
the  relatives:  his  brother.  Jim.  his  sisters. 
Alice,  Ella  and  Anna:  brothers-in-law  close 
to  him:  Al.  Dutch,  and  Earl:  the  neighbors 
with  names  like  Wilson.  Martin.  Briggs. 
Yeoman.  Luloff.  Cocking.  Fry.  and  Arnold: 
his  many  friends  with  names  like  Reckem- 
mer,  Keegan.  Brickley.  Peterson.  Ryan. 
Decker.  Gallery.  Andrews.  Gaffney.  Reed, 
Collins,  Brock,  and  McDevitt  to  name  just  a 
few. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  tell  a  little  story 
about  a  proverb  learned  from  my  Dad.  It 
was  supper  one  evening  when  I  was  13  or  14. 
and  in  one  of  the  school  classes  I  was  expe- 
riencing some  difficulty,  of  which  I  was  put- 
ting blame  on  the  teacher,  as  teenagers  are 
wrought  to  do  in  not  obtaining  a  better 
grade.  He  looked  at  me  sternly  and  said  a 
sentence  I  have  not  forgotten:  "You  better 
knuckle  down  and  make  something  of  your- 
self or  you  will  be  digging  ditches  the  rest  of 
your  life."  That  look  and  sentence  made  the 
point  of  the  proverb  of  Solomon,  son  of 
David.  King  of  Israel,  from  the  Bible:  "He 
who  spares  the  rod  hates  his  son,  but  he 
who  loves  him  is  diligent  to  discipline  him." 

Dad.  as  we  all  love  you.  have  a  safe  jour- 
ney to  your  new  home.  As  John  Denver  said 
in  his  song:  "Country  road,  take  me  home." 


THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY  EMER- 
GENCY ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1989 

Mr  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducir>g  the  Local  Ck)mmunity  Emergency 
AssistarKe  Program  to  provide  localities  with 
more  Federal  funds  that  can  be  used  to  en- 
hance their  own  local  budgets. 

This  is  a  time  of  crisis  for  American  cities. 
And  it  Is  time  (or  Congress  to  get  back  In  the 
business  of  heip<r>g  our  cities  survive:  help 
bust  drug  dealers,  help  AIDS  patients,  house 
the  homeless,  but  also  pick  up  ttw  trash, 
police  our  streets,  and  educate  our  children. 

Now,  I  can  )ust  hear  George  Bush  tell  us  to 
read  hts  lips  again  and  say,  'No" 

But  I  say  to  him,  "George,  it's  rrat  very  kind 
or  gentle  on  our  city  streets.  Come  to  Phila- 
delphia. George,  instead  of  the  Amish  country, 
and  I'll  show  you." 

My  bill  would  bring  back  a  more  modest— 
but  stronger — revenue  sharing  program,  and 
better  target  the  money  to  communities  that 
really  r>eed  it  The  1980's  have  t>een  cruel  to 
our  cities.  Under  the  Reagan  administration, 
tt)e  Federal  Government  dramatically  pulled 
back  from  tlie  Its  commitment  to  urban  areas. 

Urttan  Devekjpment  Action  Grants  were  dis- 
mantled. 

Community  Development  Block  Grants  were 
cut  by  almost  50  percent. 

UrtJan  Mass  Transit  Grants  were  slashed  by 
27  percent,  and  now  are  a  candidate  for 
demise. 
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Ar>d  the  Ger>eral  Revenue  Sharing  Program 
was  zeroed  out  at  the  end  of  1 9B6 

Overall,  Philadelphia  has  experienced  a  36 
percent  reduction  In  Federal  aid  since  1981. 
No  doubt  this  drastic  reduction  in  Federal  aid 
IS  one  of  the  most  fundamental  reasons  for 
this  city's  current  fiscal  crisis. 

Revenue  sharing  represented  an  average  of 
only  3  percent  of  its  operating  budget  from 
1972  to  1986.  But  It  had  a  genuine  effect  on 
the  amount  of  mor>ey  the  aty  could  spend  on 
basic  city  services. 

In  1986,  the  $45  million  Philadelphia  re- 
ceived from  the  program  translated  into  ap- 
proximately 1,864  jobs.  Ar)d  it  Is  not  a  coinci- 
dence tfiat  this  figure  is  so  close  to  the 
number  of  workers  the  city  has  pared  down  to 
in  the  last  year. 

Philadelphia  used  Its  revenue  sharing  funds 
to  pay  for  streets,  fire,  health,  recreation,  arui 
libraries.  When  revenue  sharing  was  cutoff, 
these  were  the  programs  that  were  hurt. 

Philadelphia  is  not  alone.  Most  urban  areas 
face  the  same  dilemma  arxj  need  similar  help. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  had 
to  cut  crucial  programs  by  S74  million  and  lay- 
off close  to  2,400  workers.  It  had  to  shut 
down  14  fire  stations  and  fire  over  150  fire- 
fighters. 

The  city  of  New  York,  which  used  all  of  its 
revenue  sharing  dollars  to  employ  more 
teachers  in  its  public  school  system,  had  to 
layoff  approximately  8,100  teachers  when  rev- 
enue shanng  was  abandoned  in  1 986. 

This  is  why  I  am  introducing  Local  Commu- 
nity Emergency  Assistance  Program.  This  bill 
would  revive  the  old  revenue  sharing  program, 
but  with  needed  changes.  Under  the  old  law, 
large  metropolitan  areas,  like  Philadelphia,  re- 
ceived a  disproportionately  lower  share  of  the 
Federal  moneys  than  did  many  smaller,  less 
deserving  communities.  This  was  because  the 
original  revenue  sharing  formula  set  a  ceiling 
on  the  amount  of  aid  that  a  locality  could  re- 
ceive. If  a  locality's  projected  share  rose 
above  the  ceiling,  then  it  was  lowered  to  the 
ceiling  level. 

This  formula  was  detrimental  to  large  urban 
areas  because  the  projected  allocations  for 
large  cities  often  rose  above  the  ceilir>g.  Areas 
like  Beverly  Hills  and  Greenwich,  CT,  were  on 
the  same  footing  as  Philadelphia.  That  just 
wasn't  right. 

My  bill  would  alter  this  allocation  formula  by 
raising  the  ceiling  so  that  metropolitan  areas 
would  receive  a  greater  portion  of  the  Federal 
furids.  The  bill  would  also  require  greater 
put}lic  debate  about  the  way  the  funds  are 
spent. 

Now,  I  can  hear  George  Bush  say  that  this 
is  not  a  proper  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

But,  I  think  he's  wrong. 

And  I  think  our  constituents  will  agree. 

For  the  people  of  our  Nation's  cities,  the 
time  has  come  to  build  the  foundation  for  a 
kinder,  gentler  nation. 

H.R. - 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Local  Com- 
munity Emergency  Assistance  Act  of  1989  ". 
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SEC.  2.  USE  OF  REVENUE  SHARING  I'DRMULA. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Provisions  That  Repealed 
Revenue  Sharing  Law.— Title  XIV  of  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985  is  repealed. 

(b)  Restoration  of  Effectiveness  of  Re- 
pealed AND  Amended  Provisions.— The  pro- 
visions of  chapter  67  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  other  provisions 
amended  by  title  XIV  of  the  Consolidated 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985, 
shall  be  effective  as  if  such  title  had  not 
l)een  enacted. 

(c)  Retroactive  Effect.— The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  effective  as  if  en- 
acted on  April  7,  1986. 

SEC.  3.  REDE8IGNATION  OF  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Amendment.— The  analysis  for  chapter 
67  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  chapter  heading  and 
inserting  the  following: 

"CHAPTER  67— LOCAL  COMMUNITY 
EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  chap- 
ter analysis  for  subtitle  V  of  title  31  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  pertaining  to  chapter  67  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"67.    Local    Community   Emergency 

Assistance  Program 6701.". 

SEC.  4.  EXTENSION  OF  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATU)NS. 

(a)  Duration  of  Aitthorization.— Section 
6701(a)(l>  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■"(1)  "entitlement  period'  means  each  one 
year  period  beginning  on  October  1  of  1989. 
1990.  and  1991.'. 

(b)  Amount  of  Funds  Authorized.— Sec- 
tion 6703(b)(2)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  '"$4,566,700,000"  and  inserting 
■•$2,000,000,000". 

SEC.  5.  ALTERATION  OF  ALUM'ATION  FORMULA. 

Section  6712(a)(1)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "145 
percent"  and  inserting  "175  percent". 

SEC.  «.  ADDITIONAL  PUBLIC  REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  6714(a)(1)  of  title  31  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
case  of  a  state  or  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment that  receives  more  than  $1,000,000 
for  such  fiscal  period,  such  government 
shall  hold  at  least  one  additional  hearing 
for  such  purpose  for  each  additional 
$1,000,000  received.  Such  additional  hear- 
ings shall  l>e  held  at  different  sites  and  dis- 
tributed, as  nearly  as  may  t>e  practicable, 
throughout  the  jurisdiction  of  such  govern- 
ment.". 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SUPERSTAR 
HULK  HOGAN 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1989 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  recent 
interview  with  Ebony  magazine.  I  was  asked 
at>out  my  favorite  Broadway  performance.  Im- 
plicit in  this  request  was  a  question  about  my 
hobby.  "Wrestling  is  my  Broadway  entertain- 
ment, with  Hulk  Hogan  at  center  stage."  I  re- 
plied enthusiastically. 

To  this  day,  many  of  my  friends  still  chuckle 
as  they  remember  when,  as  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  California,   I  would  frequently  attend 
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wrestling  matches  dressed  in  a  suit  and  tie,  In 
the  midst  of  boisterous  spectators  surrounding 
me  in  blue  jeans  and  T-shirts.  Alas,  those 
were  the  good  ole'  days! 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  distinguished  colleagues, 
Superstar  Hulk  Hogan,  the  World  Wrestling 
Federation  [WWF]  champion,  has  electrified 
the  world  by  being  the  center  of  an  interna- 
tional movement  called  Hulkamania. 

As  a  devout  fan  of  his,  I  join  with  millions  of 
others  who  echo  the  sentiment  that  Hulka- 
mania is  running  wild.  Hulk  is  everywhere— on 
life  size  posters,  T-shirts,  action  dolls,  pot 
holders,  baby  bibs,  VCR's,  computer  and 
board  games,  clothing,  glassware  and 
rdcords. 

With  Hulk  at  the  focal  point  of  promotion, 
his  success  generates  over  $300  million  annu- 
ally in  ticket  sales  advertising,  sales,  licensing, 
and  merchandising.  The  Hulkster,  of  Venice 
Beach,  CA.  is  the  first  and  only  professional 
wrestler  to  appear  on  the  cover  of  Sports  Il- 
lustrated. 

He  was  the  animated  star  of  the  CBS  Satur- 
day morning  show  "Hulk  Hogan's  Rock  'N' 
Wrestling";  and  has  been  featured  on  the 
cover  of  two  albums  on  the  CBS/Epic  label. 
Piledriver  and  the  gold-selling  Wrestling 
Album. 

Hogan  previously  appeared  ii>  "Rocky  III 
and  episodes  of  television's  The  "A  Team", 
the  "Dolly  Parton  Show"  and  "Saturday  Night 
Live".  Hogan  has  been  the  star  of  all  five 
WrestleManias,  WWF's  Super  Bowl.  I  dare  say 
these  events  have  revolutionized  the  pay-per- 
view  cable  television  industry. 

He  also  headlined  NBC's  two  prime-time 
"Main  Event"  programs.  The  yearly  special 
put  the  WWF  back  on  prime-time  network  tel- 
evision and  drew  over  30  million  viewers  each 
time. 

As  a  fan  of  his  for  many  years,  I  cherish 
those  moments  spent  watching  Hulk  in  action 
as  a  fine  wrestler  and  charismatic  performer. 
For  myself  and  millions  of  others,  Hulk  has  of- 
fered the  bright  lights,  excitement,  and  enter- 
tainment that  no  other  Broadway  performance 

could  ever  match. 


FUGHT  ATTENDANT  SAFETY 
PROFESSIONALS'  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  May  1,  1989 
Mr.'  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tion of  our  Nation's  flight  attendants,  those 
safety  professionals  who  stand  between  us 
and  the  disastrous  effects  of  an  in-air  emer- 
gency. Flight  attendants  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  us  against  in  flight  fires,  decom- 
pressions, medical  emergencies,  bomb 
threats,  hijacking  attempts  and  other  terrorist 
acts,  during  the  hundreds  of  flights  that  depart 
from  tJ.S.  airports  each  day. 

Flight  attendants  are  far  more  than  public 
relations  oHicers  of  the  airiine  they  serve. 
They  are  essential  safety  professionals  with 
over  56  hours  of  safety  training  before  they 
begin  professional  flying,  updated  each  year 
with  12  hours  of  Uaining.  Yet  most  people 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

who  interact  with  flight  attendants  neither  v«t- 
ness  nor  consider  this  role.  Most  air  travelers 
see  flight  attendants'  warm  smiles,  assured 
manner,  and  efficient  and  hospitable  service. 
But  passengers  should  also  realize  that  flight 
attendants  can  be  their  link  to  life.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  colleagues  and  I  are  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  frequent  travelers  and  we  should 
recognize  the  service  that  these  dedicated 
professionals  perform  for  us  each  time  we 
return  to  our  district. 

In  1986  when  a  hijacked  TWA  flight  was 
forced  to  criss-cross  the  Middle  East  in  search 
of  a  place  to  land,  it  was  a  flight  attendant, 
with  a  gun  placed  to  her  temple,  who  ultimate- 
ly persuaded  the  ten-orist  to  release  many  of 
the  passengers. 

In  1988  an  Aloha  aircraft's  roof  suddenly 
tore  off  and  swept  one  flight  attendant  to  a 
watery  grave  and  severely  injured  another 
flight  attendant.  It  was  a  surviving  flight  at- 
tendant who,  knocked  to  the  cabin  floor,  not 
only  clung  to  nearby  chair  legs  to  avoid  being 
swept  out  of  the  plane,  but  crawled  up  the 
aisle  helping  stunned  passengers  locate  and 
attach  their  life  vests.  Despite  gale  force 
winds,  she  cleared  debris  from  the  aisle, 
helped  injured  passengers,  and  calmed  the 
terrified  passengers.  When  the  plane  landed, 
the  flight  crew  led  their  passengers  to  safety. 
For  her  heroism,  this  flight  attendant,  Ms.  Mi- 
chelle Honda,  received  awards  from  The  As- 
sociation of  Flight  Attendants,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  and  the  Aero  Qub 
International. 

Eartier  this  year  in  a  hauntingly  similar  inci- 
dent, nine  passengers  were  swept  from  a  hole 
ripped  in  the  side  of  a  United  airiines  flight 
from  Honolulu  to  Auckland.  Despite  blackout 
conditions,  no  useable  oxygen  masks,  and 
howling  hunicane-like  winds,  the  flight  attend- 
ants on  board,  undaunted  by  injuries,  helped 
passengers  with  life  vests,  assisted  those  in- 
jured, and  shouted  brace  position  instructions 
through  megaphones.  The  plane  landed  with- 
out further  injury  and  the  flight  attendants  saw 
their  passengers  to  safety. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  promul- 
gated rules  in  1952  requiring  flight  attendants 
on  board  domestic  flights.  This  regulation  rec- 
ognizes what  we  so  often  overtook:  That  flight 
attendants  perform  services  that  go  far 
beyond  offering  us  a  soft  drink  and  some  pea- 
nuts, they  enhance  passenger  safety  and  can 
save  lives. 
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BOATSWAIN'S  MATE  SECOND 
CLASS  MICHAEL  WILLIAMS 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1989 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  as  a 
Nation,  mourn  the  loss  of  the  47  sailors  who 
perished  in  an  explosion  in  gun  turret  two 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Iowa  during  training  exer- 
cises in  the  Atlantic  north  of  Puerto  Rico.  We 
share  the  pain  and  anguish  their  families  are 
experiencing  today. 

I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  in  that 
terrible  accident  of  a  fellow  Kentuckian,  Boat- 
swain's Mate  Second  Class  Michael  Williams 
of  South  Shore.  Michael  was  a  very  likable, 
helpful  and  friendly  young  man  who  graduated 
from  Greenup  County  High  School  in  1985. 
He  had  been  determined  to  join  the  Navy 
after  high  school  and  had  plans  for  a  20-year 
career  in  the  Navy. 

There  are,  and  always  have  been,  risks  in- 
volved with  defending  and  preserving  our 
country.  Those  risks  will  remain  a  part  of  the 
everyday  life  of  those  who  choose  to  protect 
our  great  Nation.  Those,  such  as  Boatswain's 
Mate  Michael  Williams,  who  willingly  accept 
these  risks  in  the  service  of  their  Nation,  de- 
sen/e  our  respect  and  everiasting  gratitude. 

My  condolences  and  prayers  go  out  to  his 
widow  Chris,  his  father  DavkJ,  his  grandmother 
Dorothy  Williams  and  all  of  his  loved  ones. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ARCHBISHOP  lAKOVOS 


Tomon-ow  the  Association  of  Flight  Attend- 
ants [AFA],  the  largest  flight  attendant  union 
in  the  nation,  will  be  honoring  its  25,000  mem- 
bers and  all  85,000  flight  attendants  in  this 
country  for  their  tireless  and  oft  unsung  efforts 
to  keep  airiine  passengers  free  from  harm. 
Congressman  Oberstar  has  joined  in  this 
endeavor  by  introducing  a  joint  resolution  de- 
claring April  28,  1989  as  Flight  Attendant 
Safety  Professionals'  Day. 

I  am  pleased  to  consponsor  this  resolution. 
I  salute  the  flight  attendants  of  America  and 
trust  that  they  will  receive  the  recognition  they 
deserve. 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1989 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  honor  His  Eminence  Archbishop  lakovos 
who  has  served  over  three  decades  as  pri- 
mate of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North 
and  South  America. 

As  spiritual  leader  of  over  2  milton  Greek 
Orthodox,  and  dean  of  all  religious  leaders  in 
the  United  States,  his  Eminence  has  worked  . 
diligently  to  bring  greater  vitality  and  unity  to 
the  church,  initiating  reforms  and  advancing 
frontiers  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy.  He  has  initiat- 
ed or  established  Orthodox  dialogues  with 
Roman  Catholics,  Anglicans,  Lutherans. 
Southern  Baptists,  and  Black  church  leaders. 
He  was  the  first  Greek  Orthodox  Archbishop 
in  350  years  to  visit  a  Pope  when,  in  1959,  he 
was  received  by  Pope  John  XXIII  at  the  Vati- 
can. He  cunently  chairs  or  works  within  nu- 
merous human  rights  and  religious  organiza- 
tions whose  goals  are  to  better  the  secular 
and  religious  lives  of  all  of  mankind.  In  this 
spirit  he  also  marched  beside  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  in  Selma,  AL,  on  that  historic  day 
in  1 965,  and  in  this  spirit  he  also  lobt)ied  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Archbistrop  lakovos  recently 
celebrated  his  30th  anniversary  as  Archbishop 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North  and 
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South  Arnerica.  It  is  fitting  ttwt  we  honor  him 
on  ttiis  occasion. 
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ICC  SHOULD  REVIEW  CREATION 
OP  SHORTLINE  RAILROADS 


THE  WAYPORT  CONCEPT 


UMI 


HON.  MKE  ESPY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1.  1989 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  turn  our  attention  to  a  new,  Innovative  pro- 
posal from  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
lior>— ttie  wayport  concept. 

As  a  way  to  reduce  airtirte  traffic,  some  FAA 
officials  have  proposed  buikjing  five  or  six  air- 
ports in  rural  areas  to  serve  as  transfer  points 
or  fHjbs  for  passeriger  flights  and  air  freight 
operation. 

The  wayport  cortcept  is  definitely  on  tt>e 
ager>da  for  tf>e  future.  In  my  State,  goverrv 
ment  officials  and  communrty  leaders  tiave 
proposed  ttiat  one  of  the  rural  airports  be  corv 
structed  on  State-owned  larxJ  at  Mississippi 
State  Penitentiary.  They  have  identified  Parch- 
man  as  an  ideal  spot  because  of  its  central  k>- 
cation  between  Dallas  and  Atlanta  and  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Memphis 

Recently,  ttie  wayport  concept  obtained  yet 
anott>er  erxlorsement  from  NBC  commentator 
John  Charx:eikx  I  woukj  like  to  enter  into  tf>e 
Record  his  comments  on  the  NBC  Nightly 
News  on  April  11,  1969: 

Reporter  Mary  Alice  Williams  comment- 
ed. "You  don't  have  to  take  a  survey  to 
know  that  airports  are  crowded  and  getting 
more  so.  In  his  commentary  tonight.  John 
Chancellor  discusses  a  possible  solution." 

John  Chancellor  responded.  'One  million 
passengers  a  week  pass  through  O'Hare  Air- 
port in  Chicago.  But  you  prol>ably  knew 
that,  anyway,  or  sensed  it.  if  you've  t>een  at 
O'Hare  recently.  There  has  l)een  a  85  per- 
cent increase  in  air  travel  in  the  past  10 
years  and  there'll  be  a  65  percent  increase  in 
the  next  10  years.  Welcome  to  a  crowded 
future. 

"But  It  won't  have  to  be  that  way.  If  the 
proponents  of  the  wayport  concept  are  suc- 
cessful. Wayports  would  t>e  large  airports  lo- 
cated far  from  big  cities,  used  only  for  trans- 
ferring from  one  plane  to  another.  As  things 
stand  today,  more  than  half  the  passengers 
'at  big  city  airports  are  on  their  way  some- 
where else.  More  than  half  the  people  at 
O'Hare  aren't  going  to  Chicago. 

"So.  why  not  build  an  airport  somewhere 
in  an  uncrowded  part  of  Illinois  that  would 
t>e  used  only  for  transferring.  It  could  serve 
passengers  bound  for  Minneapolis  or 
Kansaii  City  or  Dallas.  A  chain  of  wayports 
across  the  country  would  make  life  easier 
for  millions  of  passengers  and  ease  conges- 
tion at  the  big  city  airports.  A  wayport 
would  t>e  simple  and  relatively  cheap.  Obso- 
lete airport  spaces  would  be  even  cheaper. 

"The  airlines  might  grumble  atwut  re-ar- 
ranging their  schedules.  But  they  know  the 
airports  they  use  now  won't  be  able  to 
handle  the  load  In  a  few  years.  The  system 
is  bursting  at  the  seams  right  now.  Way- 
ports  are  the  solution.  It's  one  of  those  ideas 
that  restores  your  faith  in  human  ingenui- 
ty. 

"Which  Is  commentary  for  this  evening. 
Mary  Alice." 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1989 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  Introducir^g  a  bill  today  that  addresses  an 
issue  of  great  corxiem  to  farmers,  managers 
of  rural  gram  elevators,  and  railroad  employ- 
ees in  my  State  of  North  Dakota  This  legisla- 
tion will  provkJe  for  tfie  review  of  sales  of  rail- 
road llr>es  to  make  sure  tfie  sales  are  in  tt\e 
public  interest. 

For  tt>e  past  several  years.  North  Dakotans 
have  been  fightir>g  attempts  by  major  railroads 
to  abar>don  service  on  branch  lines  which 
extend  from  tt>e  main  line  out  into  tf>e  country 
to  collect  grain  grown  by  farmers.  P\Mic  offi- 
cials In  North  Dakota  have  opposed  most  of 
these  abarxJonment  requests  t)ecause  we  feel 
tfw  railroads  fwve  a  commitment,  stemming 
from  larxl  grants  Congress  gave  them  100 
years  ago,  to  provide  service  througlKXJt  their 
rail  system 

We  now  face  a  threat  from  a  different  quar- 
ter. The  maKX  railroads  want  to  sell  some  of 
these  branch  lines  because,  tfiey  claim,  they 
are  unprofitat}le  to  ofierate  as  a  class  1  carri- 
er. So  tfiey  rxNv  are  proposing  to  sell  the  lines 
to  independent  companies  tfuit  could  operate 
tt>e  railroad  wittxxjt  the  current  labor  contracts 
to  wfMch  tfie  dass  1  carrier  is  bound. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  tfut  all  such  sales 
woukJ  be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest.  Clear- 
ly, if  a  sale  to  an  independent  operator  is  the 
only  alternative  to  at>andonment.  we  need  to 
approve  It.  If  a  line  is  now  only  providing  a 
return  on  operating  costs  and  not  enough  to 
perform  necessary  repairs  on  tfw  line,  clearly 
everyone  woukJ  be  t)etter  off  If  a  new  operator 
could  earn  erxxjgh  profit  to  do  tfie  repairs  arxJ 
continue  providing  service  irxlefinitely. 

On  tfie  other  hand,  ttiose  of  us  who  are 
public  officials  fvave  a  responsiNity  to  ensure 
tfiat  tf>e  new  operators  of  tfie  line  will  perform 
good  service  and  continued  service  on  tfiat 
line.  We  also  tiave  to  t>e  sure  that  tfiese  sales 
aren't  simply  devices  to  get  rid  of  unwanted 
labor  contracts.  We  have  a  lot  of  skilled  rail 
labor  working  these  lines,  people  wfio  have 
put  in  many  years  of  service  for  tfie  railroad 
and  for  kxal  communities.  I  don't  want  to  see 
these  people  displaced  tiy  a  sale.  If  we  deter- 
mine tfiat  a  sale  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
eventual  abandonment,  tfien  we  must  make 
sure  the  current  employees  fiave  every  oppor- 
tunity to  get  employment  with  the  new  railroad 
company. 

Our  problem  Is  that,  right  now.  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  wfiettier  a  piroposed  sale 
woukj  be  good  or  bad  for  the  people  affected 
If  tfie  proposed  new  op>erator  is  not  currently 
operating  a  railroad,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  exempt  the  proposed  sale 
from  normal  ICC  review  procedures.  Tfiere  is 
no  requirement  tfiat  States  tie  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  or  protest  these  sales  before 
the  ICC  grants  tfie  exemption. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  woukJ 
cfiange  this  process  In  several  ways.  Most  Im- 
portantty.  States  would  be  given  60  days  to 
review  and  consider  a  protest  of  any  pro- 
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posed  sale  Involving  more  tfian  50  miles  of 
track.  If  a  State  protests  a  sale,  the  ICC  wouM 
be  required  to  determine,  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  wfiether  tfie  proposed  sale  is  In  the 
public  interest. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  new  operator 
woukj  be  required  to  provide  substantially 
more  Information  concerning  tfie  proposed  ac- 
quisition of  the  railroad  lines  to  facilitate 
review  by  tfie  State  and  tfie  ICC.  The  applica- 
tion would  also  Include  the  names  and  job  de- 
scriptions of  any  railroad  employees  wfiose 
terms  of  employment  would  be  substantially 
affected  by  the  transaction. 

A  third  section  of  tfie  bill  requires  that,  in 
order  to  be  approved,  an  application  must  pro- 
vide for  tfie  carrier  selling  tfie  railroad  to 
resume  service  if.  within  2  years,  tfie  new  car- 
rier ceases  to  provide  servk:e  along  any  such 
line.  This  is  necessary  to  protect  against 
atiandonments  of  these  lines.  t>ecause  once  a 
line  is  no  longer  operated  by  a  class  1  carrier, 
tfiere  Is  no  requirement  that  abandonments  be 
reviewed  Current  law  and  procedures  allow 
these  sales  to  tie  a  form  of  back-door  aban- 
donment If  a  class  1  carrier  deckjes  to  dump 
some  tiranch  lines.  I  woukJ  hope  that  wouldn't 
happen,  but  we  need  to  protect  against  that 
possibility.  This  provision  will  also  give  tfie 
selling  carrier  tfiat  much  more  Incentive  to  find 
a  finarKially  viable  tHiyer  to  operate  tfie  lines. 

Finally,  tfie  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  to 
inspect  the  trackage  prior  to  allowing  the  new 
railroad  to  operate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  farmers,  rural  elevators,  and 
railroad  workers  In  North  Dakota  and  otfier 
States  affected  by  these  sales  of  railroad 
brarKh  lines  t>y  supporting  this  legislation. 


IN  HONOR  OF  COL.  JAMES 
"NICK"  ROWE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1989 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr  Speaker,  on  April  21, 
Col.  James  "Nick"  Rowe  was  shot  and  killed 
In  an  ambush  in  Quezon,  which  has  been 
claimed  by  Communist  rebels  In  the  Philip- 
pines. 

CokMial  Rowe  was  serving  as  chief  of  tfie 
ground  forces  division  of  tfie  joint  U.S.  military 
advisory  group  In  Manila,  wfiere  he  was  pro- 
viding training  and  logistical  support  for  the 
Philippine  military. 

The  New  Peoples  Army,  a  Communist 
regime  of  retjels.  claimed  responsibility  for  this 
professional  execution,  in  retallatk>n  for  the 
so-called  impenalistic  arrogance  of  tfie  United 
States  in  their  support  of  the  Aquino  adminis- 
tration. 

Nick  Rowe  was  a  decorated  Vietnam  war 
hero  wfx)  spent  5  years  in  a  prisoner  of  war 
camp,  twfore  he  successfully  escaped  from 
his  captors  moments  tiefore  he  was  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. Later,  he  authorized  three  books,  one 
of  wfirch,  "Five  Years  to  Freedom "  docu- 
ments his  trials  and  tribulatkins  as  a  POW  In 
Vietnam. 
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Nick  was  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  successfully  complet- 
ed the  airtxjrne  and  ranger  schools  at  Fort 
Bragg,  and  then  attended  the  defense  lan- 
guage institute  where  he  studied  Chinese 
Mandarin. 

After  graduating  from  the  U.S.  Army  Uncon- 
ventional Warfare  School,  he  trained  as  a 
free-fall  parachutist;  and  in  July  1963,  he  de- 
ployed to  South  Vietnam  with  the  Special 
Forces  A-detachment.  He  was  captured  by 
the  Viet  Cong  in  October  1963. 

Some  of  Nick's  many  awards  and  decora- 
tions irKluded:  The  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Bronze  Star  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster, 
the  Purple  Heart  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  the  Vietnam  Serv- 
ice Medal  with  eight  campaign  stars,  and  the 
Combat  Infrantryman's  Badge. 

As  a  civilian,  Nick's  achievements  included 
the  American  Patriot  Award,  and  was  twice 
named  by  the  Jaycees  as  one  of  the  out- 
starxling  yourig  men  of  America. 

After  trying  his  hand  at  local  politics  in 
Texas,  Nick  was  recalled  to  active  duty  in 
1981  wtiere  he  created  the  survival,  evasion, 
resistance,  and  escape  course  for  personnel 
serving  in  duty  positkins  with  a  high  risk  of 
capture. 

Fort  Bragg's  John  F.  Kennedy  Special  War- 
fare Center's  school  on  survival,  evasion,  re- 
sistance, and  escape  continues  today  as  Nick 
envisioned,  due  to  his  hard  work  and  persist- 
ence that  made  it  a  reality. 

The  cowardly  slaying  of  Colonel  Rowe  is  a 
direct  response  to  the  support  the  United 
States  is  provkling  President  Aquino  in  her 
fight  to  combat  the  Communist  insurgency  in 
the  Philippines  to  ensure  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

The  United  States  must  do  everything  it  can 
to  bnng  these  ten-orists  to  justice,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  promote  freedom  and  democracy  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  the  worid. 

Today,  we  will  honor  and  pay  tribute  to 
Colonel  Rowe  at  his  funeral.  My  prayers  and 
sympathies  go  out  to  Nick's  family.  He  was  a 
good  man,  a  hero  and  a  patriot  wtiose  life 
was  taken  in  his  tireless  pursuit  of  freedom. 
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often  be  found  helping  others  or  playing  with 
neighborhood  youngsters.  He  was  a  loving 
son  to  his  mother  and  a  reliable  shipmate  to 
his  fellow  sailors  aboard  the  Iowa. 

It  is  a  great  tragedy  when  a  young  man, 
such  as  Rodney  White  dies.  But  Seaman 
White  and  his  fallen  shipmates  died  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  country  and  to  secure  democra- 
cy arvJ  peace  throughout  the  worid. 

It  is  our  duty  to  carry  on  their  noble  efforts. 
Let  us  do  so  in  the  name  of  Rodney  White 
and  all  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
Nation  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Iowa. 

My  condolences  and  prayers  go  out  to  Mrs. 
White  and  to  Seaman  White's  family  and 
loved  ones. 


SEAMAN  RECRUIT  RODNEY 
WHITE 


JORNAL  PORTUGUES 
CENTENNIAL 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1989 
Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  conclusion 
of  the  festivities  commemorating  its  centenni- 
al, I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  out- 
standing wori<  performed  by  Jornal  Portugues 
in  serving  the  Portuguese  community  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Jornal  Portugues  is  the  second  oldest 
newspaper  in  a  foreign  language  circulated  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  newspaper 
links  many  Portuguese  individuals  to  their 
English-speaking  community  by  providing 
news  at  the  international,  national  and  local 
level,  including  current  events.  The  value  of 
this  service  cannot  be  underestimated  and 
merits  our  recognition  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  a  Luso-American  from  California's  Cen- 
tral Valley,  I  am  proud  of  efforts  made  to  pre- 
serve the  Portuguese  culture  and  its  traditions. 
Jornal  Portugues  deserves  our  thanks  for  nur- 
turing this  type  of  learning  and  appreciation.  I 
hope  that  you  will  all  join  me  in  congratulating 
Jornal  Portugues  in  honor  of  its  centennial, 
and  in  wishing  the  newspaper  many  years  of 
continued  success. 
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A  neurochemist  studying  Alztieimer's  dis- 
ease, multiple  sclerosis,  and  spinal  cord  re- 
generation. Dr.  Eng  is  best  known  for  his  dis- 
covery earty  in  his  career  of  a  substance 
called  glial  fibrillary  acidic  protein.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  protein  is  now  a  standard  tech- 
nique used  worldwide  in  the  diagnosis  of 
neural  tumors. 

His  study  of  this  protein,  its  structure,  loca- 
tion, and  its  association  with  different  types  of 
neural  tumors,  has  provided  new  insights  into 
the  biochemistry  of  nerve  regeneration,  which 
is  important  to  those  suffering  from  spinal 
cord  or  other  nerve  trauma  caused  by  aging, 
injury,  or  disease. 

Dr.  Eng  began  his  DVA  career  in  1961  at 
the  Palo  Alto  DVA  hospital.  His  earty  research 
focused  on  myelin  lipids,  and  he  was  the  first 
to  isolate  the  three  protein  components  of 
myelin. 

Dr.  Eng  also  is  a  professor  of  pathology  at 
the  Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine, 
where  he  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  chemistry.  A 
member  of  numerous  medical  societies,  he 
currently  is  secretary  of  the  American  Society 
for  Neurochemistry. 

Recently,  Dr.  Eng  was  honored  with  the 
Javits  Neuroscience  Investigator  Award  for  his 
distinguished  record  of  accomplishment  in 
neurological  sciences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  congratulating  Dr.  Eng  as  he 
receives  the  prestigkws  Middleton  award  for 
his  research  achievements. 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

^0^  KENTUCKY 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  1.  1989 
Mr.  MAZZOLl.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  native  of 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County,  KY,  who  has 
the  honor  of  representing  my  hometown  in 
Congress,  I  was  especially  saddened  to  learn 
of   the   death   aboard   the   U.S.S.    Iowa   of 
Seaman  Recruit  Rodney  White,  of  Louisville, 
KY. 

Seaman  White,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Camell 
White,  was  1  of  47  sailors  to  perish  in  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  Iowa's  gun  turet  two  during 
training  exercises  in  the  Atlantic  north  off 
Puerto  Rico.  Seaman  Recruit  White  had  been 
aboard  the  Iowa  for  only  2  weeks  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Rodney  White,  according  to  family  and 
friervls,  was  a  quiet  young  man  who  could 


DVA  SCIENTIST  HONORED  WITH 
ANNUAL  MIDDLETON  AWARD 

HON.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1989 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  AHairs  [DVA]  has 
awarded  its  highest  scientific  honor— the  Wil- 
liam S.  Middleton  Award— to  Lawrence  F. 
Eng,  Ph.D.,  chief  of  the  chemistry  section  at 
the  DVA  Medical  Center  in  Palo  Alto,  CA. 

The  Middleton  award  is  the  highest  honor 
given  by  DVA  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievement  in  biomedical  research  and  is 
named  for  William  S.  Middleton,  M.D.,  who 
served  as  DVA's  Chief  Medical  Director  from 
1955  to  1963. 

The  award  will  be  presented  today  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Federation  for  Clinical  Research. 


METROPOLITAN  BAPTIST 

CHURCH:        125        YEARS        OP 
GIVING  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1989 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  com- 
memorate a  very  special  and  joyful  occasion. 
This  year  marits  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church 
here  in  Washington,  DC.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
recognize  their  jubilee  celebration,  "Claiming 
the  Promise,  Proclaiming  the  Power." 

Before  the  American  Civil  War  had  drawn  to 
a  close,  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church  had 
begun  to  pave  the  long  road  of  social  contri- 
bution that  stands  as  a  hallmark  of  the  con- 
gregation. In  a  Civil  War  barracks  in  a  section 
of  Washington  known  as  Hell's  Bottom,  seven 
people  joined  together  in  1964  to  create  what 
then  became  the  Fourth  Baptist  Church  of 
Washington.  Metropolitan  Baptist,  ttie  name 
the  church  adopted  after  1888,  has  grown 
many  times  over  and  can  now  boast  of  more 
than  4,000  parishioners. 

In  ttw  century  and  a  quarter  that  Metropoli- 
tan has  existed,  there  have  been  only  five 
head  ministers.  Under  their  respective  minis- 
tries, both  the  religious  and  community  activi- 
ties of  the  church  have  expanded  to  include  a 
diverse  range  of  sen^ices.  In  particular,  Metro- 
politian  Baptist  Church  should  be  commended 
for  the  extensive  work  they  do  with  the  young 
people  of  the  community.  Not  only  do  they 
provide  Bible  study  and  tutoring  assistance  for 
those  who  need  help  in  school,  but  Metropoli- 
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tan  also  has  a  youth  center  wtMch  gives  our 
children  a  healthy,  safe  place  to  call  their  own 
after  school.  In  addition,  the  church  has  en- 
tered into  a  partr>ership  with  a  local  elementa- 
ry school  to  help  improve  the  grounds,  furnish 
vehicles  for  outings,  as  well  as  contKHje  tutor- 
ing- 

Of  course,  like  adults,  young  people  are 
touched  t>y  all  the  social  conditions  arourxj 
lhe«n.  That  is  why  some  of  Metropolitan's 
other  efforts  are  important  for  young  and  old 
alike.  Ever  since  the  hard  times  of  the  Depres- 
sion, Metropolitan  Baptist  Church  has  had  a 
special  social  department.  They  have  tradi- 
tionally come  to  the  aid  of  the  hungry  and  un- 
employed. Today,  tfieir  achievements  in  dis- 
tributing groceries  to  needy  families  and  com- 
munity outreach  work  help  to  ease  lt\e  burden 
of  the  less  fortunate.  Thetr  drug  rehabilitation 
facilities  are  another  positive  force  in  Metropo- 
litan's impact  on  our  Nation's  Capital.  At  tfie 
same  time,  ttie  church  has  devekiped  a  lead- 
ership training  program  to  help  txiild  a  strong, 
productive  community. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  t>elieve  the  future  looks 
bnght  for  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church.  The 
tow  inconw  housing  corporation  they  have  or- 
ganized should  soon  have  units  available,  in- 
cludir>g  housing  for  senior  citizens.  Metropoli- 
tan remains  amtxtious,  planning  programs  for 
gifted  students,  drug  prevention  education, 
and  addressing  the  devastatir>g  problem  of 
the  homeless.  I  am  sure  ttiat  you  will  join  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  laudirig  tt>e  1 25  years  of  spirit- 
ual, social,  arKJ  community  support  that  Metro- 
politan Baptist  Church  has  given  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  hope  it  is  only  the  beginning. 


CATALYST  HONORS  CORPORATE 
INITIATIVES  TO  DEVELOP 
WOMEN  LEADERS 


UMI 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1989 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  New  York 
City  recently,  three  corporations — IBM,  US 
West  Irx:.,  and  Fannie  Mae — were  awarded 
ttie  1988  Catalyst  Award  for  thetr  corporate 
initiatives  to  promote  women's  leadership. 

FournJed  27  years  ago  as  women  were  be- 
ginntng  to  enter  ttie  ranks  of  corporate  man- 
agement. Catalyst  is  the  national  research  and 
advisory  organization  that  works  with  corpora- 
tior^s  to  foster  the  career  and  leaderst^p  de- 
vekipment  of  worr>en.  With  the  support  of  300 
corporate  contributors.  Catalyst  works  with 
CEO's  to  maximize  women's  contnt>utk>n  as  a 
critical  txjsirwss  resource  through  research 
and  one-orHXie  advisory  services  for  ttie  busi- 
ness community.  The  annual  awards  dinner  is 
an  opportuntty  to  horwr  creative  initiatives 
taken  by  leading  companies  to  recruit,  retain 
or  devekDp  women. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  ttie  recognition  of 
Fannie  Mae's  efforts  Originally  chartered  by 
the  U.S.  Government  to  provide  liquidity  to  the 
Nation's  residential  mortgage  markets,  Fannie 
Mae  was  transformed  in  1969  into  a  publicly- 
traded,  sharehoWer-owned  corporation. 
Today,  as  the  largest  investor  In  American 
horrte  mortgages,  Fannie  Mae  is  truly  the  Na- 
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tion's  housing  partner.   It  is  also  America's 
third  largest  corporation  in  terms  of  assets. 

The  secret  of  Fannie  Mae's  success  lies  in 
the  conviction  tt>at  competency  is  not  gender 
t>ased.  In  the  early  1980's  newly  appointed 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive  of- 
fk:er  David  O  Maxwell  bucked  the  finar>cial  in- 
dustry's traditional  hihng  practices  by  recruit- 
ir)g  a  management  team  coniprised  of  both 
women  and  men.  Fannie  Mae's  work  force  to- 
day reflects  the  success  of  the  company's  de- 
termination to  t>olster  the  numt>er  of  women  at 
the  highest  levels:  in  1981,  4  percent  of  senior 
managers  were  women;  in  1988,  26  percent 
of  senior  managers  were  women. 

Over  the  last  2  years,  Fannie  Mae  has  sup- 
plemented recruitment  of  high-potential 
women  with  human  resources  strategies  to 
cultivate  and  retain  its  own  in-house  talent.  To 
continue  to  increase  the  number  of  women  in 
mid-  and  senior-level  positions,  CEO  Maxwell 
has  worked  aggressively  with  top  manage- 
ment to  identify  and  promote  tf>e  company's 
most  promising  women.  Mr.  Maxwell  has  sakj 
that  "ttie  day  we're  working  toward  is  the  day 
management  is  blindfolded,  like  Justice,  to  all 
forms  of  discrimination,  to  the  day  when 
women  are  recognized  as  leaders  without 
regard  to  their  gender." 

I  woukj  like  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  the  Catalyst  press  release  announcing 
the  awards: 

Catalyst  Honors  Corporate  Initiatives  to 
Develop  Women  Leaders 

Three  companies  that  have  taken  the  lead 
in  developing  innovative  and  cost-effective 
corporate  programs  to  recruit,  develop  and 
retain  management  women  were  honored 
tonight  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York 
City. 

Catalyst's  Fourteenth  Annual  Corporate 
Leadership  Awards  showcased  the  following 
pioneering  efforts: 

Fannie  Mae's  Business  Strategy  for 
Women's  Upward  Mobility.  In  the  early 
1980's,  by  recruiting  a  management  team  of 
tioth  women  tmd  men,  Fannie  Mae  departed 
from  the  traditional  hiring  patterns  of  the 
financial  industry.  Fannie  Mae's  work  force 
today  reflects  their  efforts  to  design  man- 
agement career  paths  for  women.  In  1981,  4 
percent  of  senior  managers  were  women;  in 
1988,  26  percent  of  senior  managers  were 
women.  David  O.  Maxwell.  Chairman  of 
CEO.  accepted  the  award. 

IBM's  Elder  Care  Referral  Service.  The 
program,  available  to  IBM's  U.S.  employees, 
retirees  and  their  spouses,  is  the  first  corpo- 
rate nationwide  resource  and  referral  serv- 
ice. IBM  was  influenced  by  data  suggesting 
that  women,  traditionally  known  as  the 
family's  primary  caregivers,  would  consti- 
tute the  group  of  employees  most  affected 
by  elder  care  responsibilities.  Frank  Cary, 
former  Chairman,  President  and  CEO.  ac- 
cepted the  award. 

US  WEST,  Inc.s  Women  of  Color  Project. 
This  effort  by  US  WEST  seeks  to  identify 
high-potential  women  of  color  and  prepare 
them  for  leadership  positions.  The  program 
is  designed  to  cultivate  a  pluralistic  work 
force.  The  nearly  6.000  women  of  color 
throughout  US  WEST  are  eligible  for  the 
program.  Jack  A.  MacAllister,  Chairman 
and  CEO,  accepted  the  award. 

Catalyst  selected  the  wiiming  initiatives 
from  a  pool  of  nominations  submitted  by 
the  Fortune  500.  Among  other  criteria,  each 
initiative  was  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  its 
measurable   outcomes,    its    replicability    in 
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other  corporate  settings,  and  the  degree  to 
which  senior  management  demonstrates  its 
commitment  to  the  program. 

With  the  increase  of  women  at  all  levels  of 
management.  Catalyst's  Corporate  Leader- 
ship Awards  address  an  increasingly  critical 
business  issue.  Changing  demographics  indi- 
cate that  by  the  year  2000  women  will  com- 
prise 60%  of  the  work  force.  This  shift  In 
numl>ers  indicates  employers  can  no  longer 
recruit  from  a  talent  pool  comprised  exclu- 
sively of  men.  Companies  that  want  to 
remain  competitive  recognize  that  their  in- 
vestment in  the  training  and  development 
of  women  will  l>e  increasingly  profitable. 

According  to  Dinner  Chairman  John  H. 
Bryan,  Jr.,  Chairman  and  CEO  of  Sara  Lee 
Corporation,  "The  practical  example  of  the 
Corporate  Leadership  Award  recipients 
demonstrates  how  corporations  can  capital- 
ize on  the  investment  they  make  in  women 
of  high  potential." 

Noting  the  challenge  of  today's  competi- 
tive business  climate.  Felice  N.  Schwartz, 
President  and  Founder  of  Catalyst,  said. 
"When  initiatives  such  as  these  are  replicat- 
ed by  companies  across  the  country,  women 
will  be  free  to  achieve  at  levels  commensu- 
rate with  their  abilities.  The  commitment  to 
pursue  these  initiatives  will  stem  from  a 
business  motivation,  and  the  l>enefits  for 
companies  that  do  so  will  t>e  tangible:  access 
to  the  t>est  talent  available,  regardless  of 
gender."" 

When  Catalyst  was  founded  27  years  ago, 
women  were  just  t>eglnning  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  management.  Today,  Catalyst 
works  with  CEOs  to  maximize  womens  con- 
tribution as  a  critical  business  resource. 
With  the  support  of  300  corporate  contribu- 
tors. Catalyst  conducts  groundbreaking  re- 
search and  provides  one-on-one  advisory 
services  for  the  business  community. 

Fannie  Mae— Business  Strategy  for 
WoMEN"s  Upward  Mobility 

The  secret  of  Fannie  Mae's  success  lies  in 
the  conviction  that  competency  is  not 
gender  based.  In  the  early  1980s,  newly  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  David  O.  Maxwell  bucked 
the  financial  industry's  traditional  hiring 
practices  by  recruiting  a  management  team 
comprised  of  Ixith  women  and  men.  Fannie 
Mae"s  work  force  today  reflects  the  success 
of  the  company  "s  determination  to  l)olster 
the  number  of  women  at  the  highest  levels: 
in  1981.  1.2  percent  of  senior  managers  were 
women:  in  1988,  25  percent  of  senior  manag- 
ers were  women. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  Fannie  Mae  has 
supplemented  recruitment  of  high-potential 
women  with  human  resources  strategies  to 
cultivate  and  retain  its  own  in-house  talent. 
To  continue  to  increase  the  numt>er  of 
women  in  mid-  smd  senior-level  positions, 
CEO  Maxwell  works  aggressively  with  top 
management  to  identify  and  promote  the 
company's  most  promising  women.  Togeth- 
er, they  have  designed  career  paths  and  suc- 
cession planning  schemes  for  individuals 
and  sponsored  their  participation  in  busi- 
ness programs  at  Harvard.  MIT  and  Sim- 
mons College.  Future  programs  will  focus 
on  professional  development. 

Senior  managers  demonstrate  their  com- 
mitment to  the  CEOs  objectives  by  support- 
ing Fannie  Maes  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity efforts,  under  which  they  are 
held  accountable  for  promoting  women  into 
management  positions.  Their  progress  is 
monitored  throughout  the  year  by  Human 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GALEN  MARTIN 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

I  OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  1,  1989 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speal^er,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Galen  Martin,  who  is  retiring 
after  more  than  30  years  of  leadership  in  the 
fight  fof  human  and  civil  rights  for  Kentuck- 
ians. 

Galen  Martin  became  executive  director  of 
the  Kentucky  Council  on  Human  Relations  in 
1956.  And,  he  assumed  a  similar  position 
when  the  Kentucky  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  was  established  in  1961.  Galen's  entire 
professional  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights. 

One  need  only  reflect  on  the  events  of 
those  years  since  the  time  Galen  Martin 
began  his  career  for  civil  rights.  They  have 
been  turbulent  years,  marked  by  some  of  the 
most  vkJient  civil  unrest  in  our  cities'  histories. 
And,  yet  over  that  period  because  of  people 
like  Galen  Martin,  the  United  States  has  expe- 
rienced solid  advances  in  civil  and  human 
rights. 

Galen  Martin's  contributions  to  the  Com- 
monwealth are  many  these  past  three  dec- 
ades and  they  and  he  will  be  missed.  I  salute 
him  and  wish  him  and  his  family  the  very  best 
in  the  years  head. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent 
in  Congress  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  who  are  growing  older  and  Milestones 
contributes  to  the  senior  community  in  Phila- 
delphia with  the  kind  of  coverage  of  elderly 
issues  that  makes  them  wiser  as  well.  That  is 
why  they  deserve  our  commendation.  I  ask 
that  you  and  every  member  join  me  in  wishing 
happy  first  birthday  to  Milestones,  along  with 
our  best  wishes  for  many  milestones  to  come. 
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THE  BIPARTISAN  NICARAGUA 
POLICY 


A  MILESTONE  FOR  MILESTONES 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN 
WARS  POST  3538 


ION.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1,  1989 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor 
and  commemorate  the  first  anniversary  of 
Philadelphia's  senior  citizen  monthly  newspa- 
per, Milestones.  Milestones  is  the  first  monthly 
newspaper  in  this  area  to  specifically  report 
local  and  national  news  pertaining  to  senior 
citizens,  and  it  fills  an  important  gap  in  that 
community. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  city  the  size  of  Philadelphia,  there  are  many 
events  of  interest  to  seniors.  Milestones  is  not 
only  a  source  of  news,  it  also  acts  as  a  com- 
munity calendar  for  Philadelphia's  elderiy, 
alerting  them  to  events  which  might  Interest  or 
aid  them. 

Milestones  also  monitors  the  activities  of 
city.  State,  and  Federal  Governments  regard- 
ing the  elderly,  and  features  frequent  stories, 
news,  and  commentary  about  new  bills  and 
proposals  at  all  levels  of  government. 

A  number  of  talented  individuals  are  in- 
volved in  producing  Milestones,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  ttie  three  men  at  the  heart  of  this  publica- 
tion especially  deserve  our  mention,  praise, 
and  commendation.  Bob  Epp,  Arthur  Ocinski, 
and  Bill  Miller  are  all  veterans  of  the  Philadel- 
phia newspaper  scene,  and  have  put  their  ex- 
pertise into  use  in  producing  a  newspaper  for 
their  fellow  senior  citizens. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  6, 
1 989,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Col.  Louis 
J.  Campbell  Post  3538,  in  my  17th  district  of 
Ohk),  will  be  celebrating  their  50th  anniversa- 
ry. I  stand  today  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  these  patriotic  veterans  who 
have  so  valiantly  defended  our  country  and 
have  struggled  so  tirelessly  to  keep  the  demo- 
cratic foundations  of  this  great  Nation  intact. 

In  1938,  a  small  group  of  Worid  War  I  veter- 
ans who  had  served  overseas  during  the  war, 
began  meeting  In  their  homes  around  Struth- 
ers.  On  April  18,  1939,  10  of  these  veterans 
were  instituted  into  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  Col.  Louis  J.  Campbell  Post 
3538  was  formed. 

From  its  very  inception,  the  post  has  em- 
phasized service  to  the  veterans  and  to  the 
community.  Boy  Scout  Troop  16  started  hold- 
ing meetings  at  the  post  in  1940.  In  1941,  the 
post  authorized  a  group  of  women  to  form  the 
ladies  auxiliary.  Dunng  Worid  War  II,  the  post 
participated  in  bond  drives,  scrap  drives,  and 
blood  donor  activities. 

In  1945,  the  post  reached  a  membership  of 
100  and  bought  the  property  where  the  post 
now  stands.  Also,  the  post  selected  as  com- 
mander, James  Pryor,  who  was  the  first  World 
War  II  veteran  to  be  elected  post  commander 
in  the  department  of  Ohio. 

Today,  the  post  continues  to  be  greatly  in- 
volved in  the  community.  They  are  active  in 
the  Struthers  Clubs  Association,  the  United 
Veterans  Council,  and  all  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  activities.  For  the  past  7  years,  they 
have  sponsored  a  giris  baseball  team  in 
Stmthers.  The  post  has  also  sponsored  a 
young  boy  or  giri  in  the  Sea  Cadet  Program.  In 
addition,  monthly  trips  are  made  to  Butler  VA 
Hospital,  and  some  of  the  post  members  are 
involved  in  entertaining  the  patients  with  stage 
shows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  started  out  as  a  few  vet- 
erans meetings  in  each  other,  homes  has  ex- 
panded into  a  great  organization.  At  the  close 
of  the  1989  membership  program.  Post  3538 
had  81  life  members,  and  a  grand  total  of  630 
members.  This  organization  has  given  so 
much  to  our  community.  State,  and  our 
Nation.  And.  I  stand  today  to  thank  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  Col.  Louis  J.  Campbell 
Post  3538,  as  well  as  to  congratulate  them  on 
their  upcoming  50th  anniversary. 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  1.  1989 
Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  13,  I 
voted  for  H.R.  1750,  the  Bipartisan  Accord  on 
Central  America,  which  provides  $67  million  in 
nonlethal  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras.  I 
supported  the  bill  because  I  feel  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  send  a  unified  message  to  Nrcara- 
gua  and  the  other  Central  American  nations 
that  the  United  States  supports  democracy 
and  peace  in  the  region  and  will  no  longer 
send  military  akl  to  prolong  the  Contra  war. 
However,  I  had  reservations  about  voting  for 
the  bill  which  I  believe  needed  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

I  was,  and  still  am,  uncomfortable  with  the 
price  tag  of  sending  this  bipartisan  message 
to  Central  America.  I  believe  that  there  are  a 
numtter  of  domestic  needs  including  educa- 
tk>n,  housing,  and  the  homeless,  fighting  the 
war  on  drugs,  and  health  care  on  which  the 
money  could  be  better  spent.  It's  clear  to  me 
that  the  Reagan  policy  toward  Nicaragua  has 
failed.  The  aid  package  we  passed  2  weeks 
ago  is  a  very  exp>ensive  burial,  indeed. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  precedent- 
setting  nature  of  this  legislation.  In  the  future, 
we  Democrats  need  to  t)e  careful  that  we  do 
not  sacrifice  our  values  for  the  sake  of  coming 
to  an  agreement  heralded  as  bipartisan.  Both 
liberal  Democrats  and  conservative  Republi- 
cans opposed  H.R.  1750  for  completely  differ- 
ent reasons.  The  confusing  interpretations  of 
the  bill  make  me  wonder  whether  our  biparti- 
sanship is  focused  more  on  peace  t)etween 
the  White  House  and  Congress  than  on  a 
policy  toward  Nicaragua.  I  fiope  that  we  in 
Congress  will  continue  to  work  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  future,  but  feel  strongly  that 
we  Democrats  must  also  continue  to  assert  a 
leadership  role  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  identi- 
ty- 


THE      30TH      ANNIVERSARY      OF 
THE  GODDARD  SPACE  FUGHT 

CENTER— NASA 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OF  HARYLANI) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  1,  1989 
Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  commemorate  the  myriad  of  contribu- 
tions of  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  on 
the  occasion  of  their  30th  anniversary.  Locat- 
ed in  Greenbelt,  MD,  in  lovely  Prince  Georges 
County,  MD,  this  expansive  research  complex 
has  been  the  primary  force  behind  many  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration's [NASA]  space  science  advances. 
Goddard  professionals  and  technicians  have 
perfected  a  number  of  spacecraft  communica- 
tions systems  since  the  Center's  inception  in 
1959_these  have  proven  to  be  instrumental 
to  the  success  of  our  manned  space  flight 
program.  The  same  dedication  has  gone  into 
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refining  advanced  onboard  spacecraft  instru- 
ments for  NASA  missions  Today,  Goddard  is 
moving  ahead  bnskly  on  a  fasctruting  array  of 
new  space  scierKe  ir>itiatives,  including  the 
Hubble  space  telescope,  the  cosmic  back- 
grour)d  explorer,  the  gamma  ray  observatory, 
arKJ  the  upper  atrrtospheric  research  satellite. 
We  in  tfie  MarytarKJ  cor>gressional  delega- 
tion join  the  civil  servants  and  professionals  at 
the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  in  celebrat- 
mg  30  years  of  service  and  dedication  to  our 
Nation's  space  program.  We  look  forward  to 
many  years  of  further  contntxjtions  from  God- 
dard to  the  ever-expanding  body  of  knowledge 
concerning  space  science  and  applications. 


UMI 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  sulKommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
May  2.  1989.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  3 
»:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Sulx;ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SH-216 
9:30  am. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating  to   voter   registration   proce- 
dures for  Federal  elections.  S.  136.  to 
establish  a  single  poll  closing  time  in 
the  continental  United  States  for  Pres- 
idential general  elections,  and  S.  377. 
to  establish  a  series  of  five  Presiden- 
tial primaries. 

SR-301 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HITD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
conrmiittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund.  Ocean  and  Water  Protection 
Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  657,  to  establish 
a    national    program    to    reduce    the 
health  threat  of  exposure  to  contami- 
nants in  the  air  indoors. 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  future  of 
U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sut>com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1990  for  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Sutx:ommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  risk  re- 
tention. 

SR-253 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Herman  Jay  Cohen,  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  American 
competitiveness    in    the   science    and 
technology  fields. 

SD-430 
3:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
H.  Lawrence  Garrett  III,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

SR-232A 

MAY  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Lal>or,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation SulKommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-II6 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  review  a  5-year  defense 
plan. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  694,  to  extend 
the  authority  for  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve. 

SD-366 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Rancho  Seco 
Nuclear  Generating  Station  and  secret 
monetary  payments  to  nuclear  work- 
ers to  restrict  testimony  to  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  regarding 
the  Comanche  Peak  nuclear  power 
plant. 

SD-406 
Latmr  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  issue  of 
how  to  combat  illiteracy  in  America. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  defense 
programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1990  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1990  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

SD-124 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  rural  hospitals  and 
their  ability  to  deliver  health  care  to 
Medicare  recipients. 

SD-215 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  809,  authorizing 

funds  for  fiscal  years   1990  and   1991 

for    the    United    States    Information 

Agency. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
General  Services,  Federalism,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  in- 
frastructure problems. 

SD-342 
11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to 
calendar  business. 


consider  pending 
SD-226 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sutx;ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  inter- 
national organizations. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 

Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Army's  armor  and  anti- 
armor  programs. 

SR-222 
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Finance 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nominations  of 
Eric  I.  Garflnkel.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Rufus  H.  Yerxa.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Deputy  U.S.  Trade 
RepresenUtive.  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. Robert  R.  Glauber,  of  Mas- 
sachussetU,  to  be  an  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  David  C.  Mulford.  of 
lUinois.  to  be  an  Under  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury,  and  John  E.  Robson.  of 
Georgia,  to  be  Deputy  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury;  and  to  consider  the 
nominations  of  Constance  Homer,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Mary  Shila  Gall,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  Human  De- 
velopment Services. 

SD-21S 

9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  problem 
of  industrialized  countries  manipulat- 
ing the  value  of  their  currencies  to 
maintain  a  trade  surplus,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  U.S.  response  to  this  practice. 

SD-215 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  certain  programs  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies. 

SD-192 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ronald  Frank  Lehman  II.  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
Richard  Reeves  Burt,  of  Arizona,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  Head  of  Delega- 
tion on  Nuclear  and  Space  Talks  and 
Chief  Negotiator  on  Strategic  Nuclear 

r^  SD-419 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  611,  to  esUblish 
administrative    procedures    to    deter- 
mine   the    sUtus    of    certain    Indian 

'^°"'^-  SD-485 

» 

Joint  Economic 
TO  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
lemployment  situation  for  April. 

2359  Raybum  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  and  the  Copyright  Royalty 

Tribunal. 

SD-116 
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the  problems  associated  with  the  ille- 
gal use  of  assault  weapons. 

SD-226 


lO   n 
kine 


Governmental  Affairs 
Govenunent  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  issues  rel- 
evant to  the  1990  Census. 

SD-342 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  386.  to  control 

the  sale  and  importation  of  assault 

weapons,  and  S.  747,  to  protect  the 

rights  of  legal  owners  while  attacking 


MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   possible  climate 
surprises— predicting  greenhouse 

warming. 

SD-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  783,  S.  625  and 
H.R.  1722.  bills  to  eliminate  wellhead 
price  and  nonprlce  controls  on  the 
first  sale  of  natural  gas  and  make  cer- 
tain technical  and  conforming  amend- 
menU  to  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 

of  1978. 

SD-366 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  M.  Diefenderfer  III,  of  Virgin- 
la,  to  be  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

SD-342 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Readiness,  Sustalnablllty  and  Support 
Subconunlttee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
the  readiness  and  sustalnablllty  pos- 
ture of  selected  unified  combatant 
commands. 

SR-222 

MAY  9 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
General  Services,  Federalism,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  and  SUte 
solutions  to  crime  and  drug  abuse. 

SD-342 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agriculture  Credit  Subcommittee 
To   resume   oversight   hearings  on   the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  imple- 
mentation of  the  Agriculture  Credit 
Act  of  1987  (P.L.  100-233),  as  It  relates 

to  borrowers. 

SR-332 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment cooperation  to  promote  the 
commercialization    of    new    technol- 
ogies. _    ,_ 

SR-253 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

S-407,  Capitol 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  sec- 
tion 89,  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 


7717 

1986,  nondiscrimination  rules  applica- 
ble to  employer-provided  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

SD-215 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Inter- 
national narcotics  control. 

SD-192 

Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  hear  and  consider 
the  nominations  of  Charles  H.  Dallara, 
of  South  Carolina,  to  be  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  International  Af- 
fairs: Hollis  S.  McLoughlin.  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Policy  Development:  Roger  Bolton,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs  and  I»ublic  Liaison;  and 
Kay  C.  James,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  of  the 
Department   of   Health    and    Human 

Services. 

SD-215 

MAY  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations'  Subconmiittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  on  global  envi- 
ronment Issues. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  global  environment  issues. 

SD-192 

Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  operational 
requirements  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and  proposed  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for 
strategic  forces. 

SR-222 

Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  European  Com- 
munity's (EC)  program  to  complete  its 
internal  market  by  1992. 

SD-215 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  the  foreign  policy  context  of  de- 
fense. 

SD-138 

Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  review  a  5-year  de- 
fense plan. 

SR-222 

MAY  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  rural  development. 

SR-332 


UMI 
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Appropriations 

iMbOT.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SO-116 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  space  trans{x>rta- 
tion. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  export  controls 
over  chemical  biological  materials. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  (SDI). 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  trans- 
portation trust  funds. 

SD-138 
1:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Defense   Industry  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  recommendations 
for  an  acquisition  policy  agenda. 

SR-222 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  restime  hearings  on  S.  83.  to  estab- 
lish the  amount  of  costs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  uranium  enrichment 
program  that  have  not  previously  been 
recovered  from  enrichment  customers 
in  the  charges  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  its  customers. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   321,  to  revise 
provisions  of  law  that  provide  a  prefer- 
ence to  Indians. 

SR-485 

MAY  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Edtication  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Donald  Phinney  Gregg,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  John  Cameron  Monjo,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia. 

SD-419 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  National  Museum 
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of   the  American   Indian   within   the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SR-301 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
within  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

SR-301 

MAY  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic   Substances.    Environmental    Over- 
sight, Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  procedures 
relating  to  the   use  of  chemicals   in 
food  crops. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  federal 
information  policy. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed  reg- 
ulations to  implement  the  Family  Sup- 
port Act  of  1988. 

SD-215 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Projection  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  aircraft  carrier 
force  structure  management. 

SR-232A 

MAY  16 

8:30  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  rural  develop- 
ment. 

SR-332 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  321,  to 
revise  provisions  of  law  that  provide  a 
preference  to  Indians,  S.  402,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  land  claims 
of  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
SUte  of  Washington,  S.  611.  to  estab- 
lish administrative  procedures  to  de- 
termine the  status  of  certain  Indian 
groups,  and  proposed  legislation  to  es- 
tablish an  Indian  museum  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

SR-48S 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,   focusing  on 
land  warfare. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  GeneraJ, 
Office  of  Disaster  Assistance,  and 
American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad. 

SD-138 

MAY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study   on   marine   fisheries   manage- 
ment. 

SR-253 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sut>com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  space  commercial- 
ization. 

SH-216 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  biological  weapons 
proliferation. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  trading  practices 
in  the  commodity  futures  markets. 

SR-332 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

SR-232A 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Army  posture. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proi>osed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  defense  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

SR-222 

MAY  18 
8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13,  S.  165,  S.  573,  S.  574,  S.  748, 
bills  to  strengthen  and  improve  Veter- 
ans' health  care  programs. 

SR-418 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriat 
Defense  Su 
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9:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  in  con- 
Junction    with    the    National    Ocean 
Policy  Study  on  marine  fisheries  man- 
agement. 

SR-253 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  concentra- 
tion. 

SR-301 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  space  programs. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment   and    certain    independent 

agencies. 

SD-116 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  nuclear  and  missile 
proliferation. 

SD-342 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation.  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion. Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  Export-Import  Bank. 
J  SD-138 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission's  effects  on 
the  White  MounUin  Apache  Tribe. 

SR'485 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

SD-116 


2:00 


MAY  31 


in  provisions 
.  574.  S.  748, 
prove  Veter- 


p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 

seapower. 

SD-192 

JUNEl 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711.  S. 
712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referendum 
on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SH-216 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Navy  posture. 

SD-192 

1:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 

Rico. 

SH-216 

JUNE  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 

Rico. 

SH-216 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711. 
S.  712.  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 

Rico. 

SH-216 

JUNE  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
tactical  airpower. 

SD-192 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East,  Pakistan  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SD-138 

JUNE7 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse 
prevention. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Air  Force  posture. 

SD-192 
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JUNE  8 


8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13,  S.  263,  S.  564.  bills  to  provide 
for  Veterans'  health  care  benefits  and 
other  related  measures. 

SR-418 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  manpower  and  personnel  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 

JUNE  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 

JUNE  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  strategic  programs. 

SD-192 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 

JUNE  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13,  S.  86,  S.  192,  S  405.  and  S.  846. 
bills  to  strengthen  and  Improve  VA 
health  care  programs,  and  related 
measures. 

SR-418 

JUNE  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 
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JimE32 
8:00  a.in. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  404.  to  extend 
certain  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs home  loan  guaranty  provisions, 
and  related  measures. 

SR-418 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JULY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  VA  health  care  programs,  including 
S.  13.  S.  86.  S.  165.  S.  192.  S.  263.  S. 
405.  S.  564.  S.  574.  S.  748.  and  S.  846. 

SR-418 


May  1.  1989 


POSTPONEMENTS 

MAY  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  in  open  and  closed 
session  on  proposed  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1990  for  defense  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Strategic  Defense 
Initiatives. 

SD-192 


May  2,  19 
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Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bardett 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Benaett 

Bereuter 


UMI 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Ronald  F.  Chris- 
tian, assistant  to  the  bishop,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Metro  Synod.  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

The  eyes  of  all  look  to  You,  O  God, 
and  You  give  them  their  meat  in  due 
season.  You  open  Your  hand  and  satis- 
fy the  desire  of  every  living  thing. 

And  so,  O  God,  we  are  bold  to  open 
our  hands  and  hearts  this  day  to  pray 
for:  Joy  in  our  living;  satisfaction  in 
our  worlting;  peace  in  our  relation- 
ships: and  patience  in  our  trials. 

Give  to  us,  we  pray,  everything  that 
we  need  for  our  daily  lives,  and  save  us 
from  the  yearning  of  selfish  want. 

Then  we  shall  be  satisfied  and  offer 
our  thanks  to  You,  O  God.  our  Cre- 
ator. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently.  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  290.  nays 
102.  not  voting  41.  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Appkegate 

Archer 

AspUi 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 


[Roll  No.  36] 

YEAS— 290 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bosks 

Bonior 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 


Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clement 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Ccraper 

Costello 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 


Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fish 

Flake 

Plippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grant 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (CA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 


Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bilirakis 


Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMillen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Parris 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 


Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stallings 

SUrk 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 


NAYS— 102 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunning 

Burton 


Chandler 

Clay 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Cox 


Craig 
Crane 

Darujemeyer 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

E:merson 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grandy 

Hansen 

Haste  rt 

Heney 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 


Bateman 

Berman 

Carr 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Dixon 

EMgel 

Espy 

Fawell 

Feighan 

Fields 

Plorio 

Green 

Gunderson 


Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

McCandless 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Oxiey 

Pashayan 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 


Roukema 
Schroeder 
Schuette 
Sensenbrermer 
Shays 
Sikorski 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Steams 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Weber 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Young  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING— 41 


Hancock 

HCKhbrueckner 

Huckaby 

Inhofe 

Uoyd 

Man  ton 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

McCoUum 

Morrison  (CT) 

Pepper 

Pursell 

Rltter 


Roybal 

Schaefer 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (TX) 

Staggers 

Swift 

Tauke 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Weldon 

Williams 

Yates 

Young  (PL) 


D  1221 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


PLEDGE  OP  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McNulty]  come 
forward  and  lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of 

A.1 1 6  (?  i  £LnC6  ? 

Mr.  McNULTy  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House   the   following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washiwgton,  DC.  May  2.  19S9. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

The    Speaker,    Houte    of    Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speakdi:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  unofficial 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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results  received  from  Kathy  Karpan,  Secre- 
tary of  State.  State  of  Wyoming  stating 
that,  according  to  the  unofficial  returns  of 
the  Special  Election  held  on  April  26.  1989. 
the  Honorable  Craig  Thomas  was  elected  to 
the  Office  of  Representative  in  Congress. 
At-Large  from  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DomiALD  K.  Anderson. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representalivea. 

State  or  Wyoming. 
Cheyenne,  WY.  April  28.  19S9. 
Mr.  DoNNALD  K.  Anderson. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  The 
Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  I  write  to  inform  you 
about  the  special  Congressional  Election 
held  in  Wyoming  on  April  26.  1989. 

President  George  Bush  nominated  Wyo- 
ming Congressman  Richard  B.  Cheney  to  be 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  March  10th. 
Mr.  Cheney  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
the  United  States  Senate.  Upon  his  confir- 
mation. Mr.  Cheney  resigned  his  Congres- 
sional seat  on  March  17th.  On  March  17th. 
Governor  Mike  Sullivan  declared  the 
vacany  and  issued  the  Writ  of  Election,  pur- 
suant to  W.S.  1977  22-18-104.  Governor  Sul- 
livan set  April  26th  as  the  election  date. 

The  election  was  held  on  April  26.  1989. 
The  unofficial  results  are  enclosed  herein. 
As  one  can  glean  from  the  election  results, 
the  unofficial  margin  of  victory  for  Craig 
Thomas  is  13.438.  As  of  April  24th.  there 
were  926  overseas  ballots  outstanding.  Pur- 
suant to  a  federal  court  order  by  Judge 
Clarence  Brimmer,  any  overseas  ballots  re- 
ceived by  state  and  county  election  officials 
shall  be  counted  up  to  the  close  of  business 
on  May  8th.  Since  the  unofficial  margin  is 
so  great,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  over- 
seas ballots  yet  to  be  counted  shall  affect 
the  apparent  victory  of  Mr.  Thomas. 

The  State  Canvassing  Board  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  shall  meet  on  May  10.  1989.  to 
canvass  and  officially  declare  the  April  26th 
election  results.  In  every  possible  likelihood. 
the  Certificate  of  Election  shall  be  issued  to 
Mr.  Thomas. 

If  you  require  anything  further  of  me. 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Yours, 

Kathy  Karpan. 
Secretary  of  State. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW AND  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
May  3.  1989,  and  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Wednesday,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday.  May  4. 
1989. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  106,  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1990 

Mr.  PANETTA.  from  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-42)  on  the  Con- 


current Resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  106) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1990,  1991,  and  1992,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Union  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  PI- 
NANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  THE  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1278  while  the 
House  is  sitting  for  amendment  under 
the  5-mlnute  rule  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  the  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  the  minor- 
ity. 

THE  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  was  not  apprised  of  the 
fact  that  that  kind  of  a  request  was 
coming.  I  do  not  see  our  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  here,  and  I 
would  like  to  check  with  him  first 
before  consenting  to  the  request. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  assure 
him  that  we  were  under  the  impres- 
sion the  minority  had  cleared  the  re- 
quest. The  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie],  certainly  has 
cleared  it,  and  I  thought  that  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  leadership  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  withhold 
that  unanimous-consent  request  so 
that  we  may  make  the  proper  inquiry 
at  a  later  time? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  request  is  with- 
drawn. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT  ON  A  RESOLU- 
TION PROVIDING  FOR  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  106,  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET-FISCAL  YEAR 
1990 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  be  permitted  to  have 
until  midnight,  tonight,  to  file  a  privi- 
leged report  on  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  106)  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.   Government  for  the  fiscal 


years  1990,  1991.  and  1992.  which  was 
just  filed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  THE  HONORA- 
BLE CRAIG  THOMAS  OF  WYO- 
MING AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming.  Mr.  Craig 
Thomas,  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath 
of  office  today.  His  certificate  of  elec- 
tion has  not  arrived,  but  there  is  no 
contest,  and  no  question  has  been 
raised  with  regard  to  his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the 
oath  of  office. 

The  SPEAKER.  Congratulations. 
You  are  now  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING.  FINANCE  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  THE  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  request  I  made  earlier 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
leader,  and,  therefore.  I  make  the 
same  unanimous-consent  request,  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1278 
while  the  House  is  sitting  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION 
BY  NEWLY  ELECTED  MEMBER 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  Just  like  to  thank  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  gathering 
here,  and  I  simply  want  to  tell  them 
that  the  opportunity  to  represent  the 
State  of  Wyoming  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  the  greatest  privilege  of  my 
life,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  work- 
ing with  each  of  you  and  representing 
the  good  folks  of  Wyoming.  Thank 
you  so  very  much. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
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amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  50.  Concurrent  resolution 
permitting  the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  for  a  ceremony  to  commemorate  the 
days  of  remembrance  of  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  774.  An  act  to  reform,  recapitalize,  and 
consolidate  the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
system,  to  enhance  the  regulatory  and  en- 
forcement powers  of  Federal  financial  insti- 
tutions regulatory  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  1295(b).  title  46,  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  appoints 
Mr.  Breaox  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  Mr.  Hollings  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  ex  officio,  to  the 
Board  of  Vistors  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-696,  the 
chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Mr.  Moynihan  and 
Mr.  Reid,  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  Preserva- 
tion Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-690.  the 
chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Shelby  and  Mr.  Graham,  to  the 
National  Commission  on  Drug-Free 
Schools. 


keep  them  incarcerated.  I  can  only 
begin  to  wonder  how  much  we  could 
save  if  we  made  the  minimal  invest- 
ments in  education,  prevention,  and 
treatment  programs  which  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  the  disease  of 
addiction  from  sending  so  many  of  our 
young  people  to  prison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  man  on  the  com- 
mercial says,  you  can  pay  me  now,  or 
you  can  pay  me  later.  I  submit  to  you 
and  my  colleagues  that  the  cost  of 
waiting— and  not  making  these  invest- 
ments—is more  than  the  American 
people  can  afford. 


nnounced 
1  without 


ADDRESSING  THE  DRUG 
"DEMAND"  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric 
about  our  Nation's  drug  problem.  But. 
most  of  the  focus  up  until  now  has 
been  on  curbing  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs  into  the  United  States— the  so- 
called  supply  problems.  We  need  to 
turn  our  attention  in  a  meaningful 
way  to  addressing  the  tremendous 
demand  which  exists  for  drugs  in  our 
society.  The  cost  to  society,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Is  enormous.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Congress  I  served  as  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  Subcommit- 
tee on  Alcoholism  in  Corrections.  I 
toured  many  of  New  York's  facilities, 
and  was  shocked  to  learn  that  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  inmates  in  our 
State's  facilities  were  there  because 
they  had  serious  problems  with  alco- 
hol or  other  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  what  that  is  costing  society. 
In  New  York,  new  jail  construction  is 
costing  approximately  $100,000  per 
cell.  On  top  of  that,  it  costs  an  addi- 
tional $25,000  per  inmate  every  year  to 


REOPEN  THE  CATASTROPHIC 
CARE  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  millions  of  older  Americans 
were  cheering  when  this  House  voted 
unanimously  to  direct  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  reopen  the  cata- 
strophic care  law  we  passed  last  year. 
Today.  I  rise  to  encourage  leadership 
in  this  body  to  move  forward  with 
similar  action  on  the  House  side. 

Ever  since  we  took  that  fateful  vote 
last  year.  I  have  been  meeting  with 
senior  citizen  groups.  I  have  heard 
their  concerns. 

And  believe  me.  both  their  concerns, 
and  questions,  have  been  many. 

In  an  effort  to  get  a  clear  consensus 
of  opinion,  I  decided  to  conduct  a  poll 
on  the  catastrophic  coverage  law. 

It  was  only  a  week  or  so  ago  that  the 
survey  arrived  at  most  homes.  Yet 
today.  I  can  report  that  thousands  of 
responses— just  like  these— are  pouring 
into  my  office. 

I  even  had  an  individual  from  an- 
other congressional  district  call  up  and 
ask  if  I  had  an  extra  1,000  copies  of 
the  survey  that  she  could  circulate. 

Drastic  changes  need  to  be  made  in 
the  law  and  96  percent  of  those  who 
responded  indicated  that:  when  older 
Americans  talk,  this  Congressman  lis- 
tens. And  so  should  all  of  Congress. 

I  say  we  get  to  work,  straighten  out 
the  finance  provisions,  and  give  sen- 
iors the  piece  of  mind  they  deserve. 


version  of  the  F-16.  This  Is  wrong  and 
indefensible. 

Japan  is  already  at  least  25  years 
late  in  accepting  the  responsibility  to 
defend  its  own  borders  and  now  wants 
to  make  sure  its  committed  tax  dollars 
remain  in  their  country.  We  certainly 
should  leam  something  from  that  atti- 
tude. 

The  administration  says  that  Japan 
promises  to  carefully  guard  all  tech- 
nology given  them.  If  anyone  believes 
this  they  have  forgotten  the  lesson  of 
just  a  year  ago  when  Toshiba  Corp. 
took  our  technology  and  sold  it  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  got  an  awful  lot  of 
apology  for  that  and  I  am  sure  they 
are  willing  to  give  us  a  lot  more. 

Unfortimately.  this  country  doesn't 
lead  the  commercial  world  anymore, 
however,  we  still  lead  In  aviation,  at 
least  we  will  until  this  deal  Is  cut. 
Boeing,  McDonald  Douglas,  and 
others  may  be  doing  well  now,  but 
wait  until  we  help  set  up  Japan  in  this 
operation— goodbye  jobs— goodbye 
technology— hello  further  trade  defi- 
cit. 

The  Congress  should  overwhelming- 
ly defeat  this  agreement.  Japan  should 
be  buying  our  planes  made  by  our 
American  workmen.  That  Is  the  least 
it  owes  us.  If  not,  let  them  make  their 
own. 


LET  JAPAN  BUY  OUR  PLANES 
OR  MAKE  ITS  OWN 

(Mr.  SANGMEISTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
apparently  this  administration  still  be- 
lieves that  the  right  approach  to  good 
relations  with  our  ally  Japan  is  to  con- 
tinue to  give  them  our  little  remaining 
technology.  We  are  giving  the  Japa- 
nese our  technology  so  that  they  can 
manufacture  the  FSX,   an   advanced 


OPPOSITION  TO  FSX  FIGHTER 
DEAL 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
most  disturbed  by  President  Bush's  de- 
cision to  proceed  with  the  FSX  jet 
fighter  program.  Today.  I  am  cospon- 
sorlng  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

In  my  view,  this  is  the  wrong  deci- 
sion and  represents  bad  policy.  The 
original  concept  for  this  deal  was 
faulty  and  totally  unnecessary.  The  re- 
vised proposal  provides  little  consola- 
tion. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this  deal. 
This  Is  an  outright  technology  trans- 
fer of  major  proportions  which  will 
have  profound  economic  and  techno- 
logical consequences  for  this  Nation. 
The  end  result  of  this  can  only  be  a 
Japanese  commercial  and  defense  air- 
craft industry  which  will  rival  our  own 
and  threaten  American  jobs,  not 
create  them.  It  is  Incredible  to  me  that 
the  administration  can  even  suggest 
that  this  represents  a  job  creation  bill. 

Regrettably,  the  specific  details  of 
this  proposal  have  remained  either 
vague  or  classified.  We  do  not  know 
exactly  what  we  are  getting.  But  we  do 
know  a  great  deal  about  what  we  are 
giving  away.  The  Congress  must  vote 
this  deal  down. 

A  foreign  policy  which  reinforces 
United  States-Japanese  relations  is  im- 
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portant.  But  not  at  the  expense  of  our 
advanced  technology,  our  industrial 
base,  and  certainly  not  driven  but  the 
internal  political  demands  of  the  bene- 
ficiary. 


TWO  TOYOTAS  IN  EVERY 
GARAGE 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Japan  should  be  buying  our  fighter 
planes.  President  Bush  should  not  be 
giving  them  that  technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  enough  that 
Japan  already  has  our  Pentagon  hand- 
cuffed with  cheap  steel  and  micro- 
chips. Evidently,  the  President  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  there  are  two  Toy- 
otas in  every  garage  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  think  he  will  even 
stop  then.  He  will  probably  invite 
Mutual  of  Tokyo  over  so  they  can 
write  the  insurance  on  those  Toyotas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  let  us  vote  this 
misdirected  policy  down.  It  is  time  to 
stop  the  giveaways  to  not  only  Japan, 
but  to  everyone.  The  welfare  program 
we  have  in  this  country  needs  tailor- 
ing, but  for  America,  not  for  Japan 
and  other  countries. 


UMI 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  THE 
TIME  FOR  VETERANS  TO 
MAKE  USE  OP  THEIR  GI  EDU- 
CATION BENEFITS 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
by  3Vi  years  the  December  31.  1989. 
deadline  for  veterans  to  fully  use  the 
GI  bill  benefits  originally  granted  to 
them  in  1955.  Many  veterans  now 
threatened  with  the  cutoff  of  such 
benefits  and  unable  to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance under  the  new  Montgomery 
GI  bill  still  have  earned  benefits  of 
which  they  will  be  denied  use.  Many 
will  be  actively  pursuing  their  educa- 
tion at  the  end  of  this  year. 

We  must  keep  our  pledge  to  help 
provide  veterans  with  the  assistance 
they  need  to  afford  higher  education 
upon  leaving  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. This  body  must  not  deny  to  those 
seeking  such  necessary  skills  the  funds 
needed  to  help  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  merely  author- 
izes an  extended  period  of  time  of  up 
to  5  years  for  those  veterans  given  less 
than  the  traditional  10  years  from 
time  of  discharge  to  use  their  accrued 
benefits.  Veterans  who  have  served 
this  Nation,  been  discharged  honor- 
ably, and  now  seek  education  must  not 
be  turned  away.  The  most  expensive 
action  this  body  can  take  is  to  renege 
(m    its    commitment    to    education. 


Sooner  or  later,  society  must  pay  for 
those  without  the  skills  to  survive  a 
changing  work  environment.  The  vet- 
erans of  this  Nation  deserve  our  sup- 
port, and  they  deserve  the  opportunity 
to  fully  exercise  the  educational  bene- 
fits they  were  promised  and  have 
earned  with  their  service  to  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation. 


D  1240 


INTRODUCTION  OF  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE CAMPAIGN  FINANCE 
REFORM  BILL 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  my  own  comprehensive 
campaign  finance  reform  bill.  It  is 
clearly  not  the  first  of  its  kind,  nor 
will  it  be  the  last. 

Congressional  service  is  becoming  a 
"rich  man's  game."  Many  qualified  in- 
dividuals decide  not  to  seek  office  be- 
cause of  the  costs  involved,  and  offi- 
cials in  office  are  hampered  in  their 
performance  because  fundraising  is 
now  a  constant  concern.  It's  time  to 
clean  up  our  campaign  finance  system 
once  and  for  all. 

My  package  includes  some  good 
ideas  introduced  previously  as  well  as 
some  original  ideas  of  my  own. 

Briefly,  the  legislation  provides  sig- 
nificant incentives  for  House  candi- 
dates to  accept  spending  limitations. 
These  incentives  include  reduced  ad- 
vertising rates  as  well  as  full  tax  cred- 
its for  individual  contributors  in  one's 
district. 

You  will  also  find  in  my  bill  several 
provisions  affecting  the  ways  in  which 
PAC's  can  make  donations  to  candi- 
dates. If  my  bill  is  enacted,  PAC's  will 
only  be  allowed  to  make  contributions 
to  one  candidate  per  race:  they  will 
only  be  allowed  to  make  contributions 
in  election  years;  contributors  to 
PAC's  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
designate  to  whom  they  wish  their 
money  to  go;  and  PAC's  will  be  pre- 
vented from  making  contributions  to 
candidates  whose  campaign  treasuries 
already  exceed  $100,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  some  of  the  provisions  includ- 
ed in  the  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  very  impor- 
tant campaign  finance  reform  bill. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Kalbaugh,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXXON'S  DONATION  OF  CRUDE 
OIL  TO  ALASKAN  WILDERNESS 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Americans  give,  they  give  generously. 
Take  Exxon.  One  month  ago.  the  com- 
pany donated  11  million  gallons  of 
crude  oil  to  the  Alaskan  wilderness. 
And  now  Exxon  is  asking  American 
consumers  to  reach  deep  into  their 
pockets  and  give  generously  at  the  gas 
pump.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  do  without 
that  kind  of  charity. 

What  is  the  real  reason  for  the  surge 
in  gas  prices?  I  am  waiting  for  an  ade- 
quate explanation.  The  last  time  this 
happened,  it  took  a  full-blown  OPEC 
boycott  to  do  it. 

It  is  not  Alaska— that  disruption 
amounted  to  about  17  hours  of  nation- 
al consumption,  and  recent  disruptions 
in  the  North  Sea  haven't  amounted  to 
a  drop  in  the  tank  of  U.S.  supply. 

The  costs  of  Exxon's  negligence  are 
being  borne  by  consumers,  not  by 
sheiks,  and  oil  barons,  and  fat  cats. 
Alaskans  are  getting  reimbursed  for 
their  losses.  Perhaps  Exxon  should  re- 
imburse the  Nation's  drivers  for  theirs. 

The  American  public  demands  an- 
swers. And  if  the  oil  companies  are  not 
willing  to  supply  them,  then  this  Con- 
gress better  be  prepared  to  roll  up  its 
sleeves  and  take  a  good,  hard  look 
under  the  hood. 


LEGISLATION  TO  RESTORE  DIS- 
CIPUNE  TO  THE  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

(Mr.  BUECHNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  r6TTi&rlcs  ) 

Mr.  BUEciHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  re- 
store a  semblance  of  discipline  to  a 
budget  process  that  is  clearly  out  of 
control.  My  bill  would  amend  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  and  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  require  long-term  cost  estimates  to 
accompany  all  legislation. 

Paul  Greenberg  once  observed  that 
Congress  has  perfected  a  crowd-pleas- 
ing racket  of  supporting  every  spend- 
ing program,  denouncing  every  annual 
deficit,  hoping  the  electorate  won't 
note  the  obvious  connection,  and  lead- 
ing the  country  over  a  fiscal  cliff.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  no  way  to  conduct  the 
Nation's  business. 

In  1988  alone  Congress  proposed 
over  12  new  spending  programs.  The 
initial  cost  of  these  programs  was 
small.  However,  the  5-year  cost  ex- 
ceeded $100  billion.  We  do  not  even 
know  how  much  these  programs  will 
cost  over  10  years.  Certainly,  this  is 
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both  irresponsible  and  unfair  to  the 
people  in  this  country  who  must  pay 
the  bUls. 

My  bill  will  require  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  to  provide  a  10-year 
cost  impact  statement  for  all  spending 
programs.  This  will  give  the  American 
E>eople  insight  into  the  long-term  costs 
of  spending  commitments.  It  will  allow 
them  to  judge  whether  the  stated  ben- 
efits of  proposed  legislation  justify  the 
estimated  costs.  Furthermore,  it  will 
prevent  Congress  from  hastily  enact- 
ing long-term  budget  busters  without 
fully  considering  the  fiscal  implica- 
tions of  our  actions. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue,  and 
I  invite  each  of  you  to  join  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 


company  that  may  be  helping  Qadhafi 
build  chemical  weapons. 

This  is  a  national  security  issue 
which  goes  beyond  partisanship  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  vetoing  this  proposal. 


PSX  RESOLUTION  OP 
DISAPPROVAL 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing,  with 
a  bipartisan  group  of  cosponsors,  a  res- 
olution of  disapproval  of  the  proposal 
to  license  P-16  technology  to  Japan 
for  the  development  of  a  new  Japa- 
nese fighter  plane,  the  PSX.  I  am 
pleased  that  30  of  my  colleagues  are 
joining  me  as  original  cosponsors  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 

E>espite  the  Bush  administration's 
partial  renegotiation  of  this  deal,  it  is 
still  a  bad  deal  for  the  United  States. 
It  will  hurt  our  national  competitive- 
ness in  aerospace.  It  will  worsen  our 
massive  trade  deficit  in  the  long  run. 
It  will  not  improve  United  States-Jap- 
anese relations.  And  it  is  not  by  any 
means  the  best  way  of  modernizing 
the  Japanese  Air  Porce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  deal  is  bad  for 
America. 

Pirst,  it  contravenes  the  free  trade 
principles  that  Japan  professes  to 
accept.  Our  P-16  is  the  best  product  at 
the  best  price,  and  the  Japanese 
should  buy  it. 

Second,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  both 
Japan  and  America  to  reduce  our 
nearly  $60  billion  trade  deficit. 

Third,  although  I  expect  the  United 
States  to  maintain  its  edge  in  aero- 
space technology,  this  proposal  will 
hasten  the  day  that  Japan  becomes  a 
major  competitor  to  the  United  States 
in  a  variety  of  aerospace  products. 

Finally.  I  continue  to  have  grave 
concerns  over  the  wisdom  of  rewarding 
Mitsubishi  with  such  a  codevelopment 
deal  while  questions  remain  over  Mit- 
subishi's involvement  in  the  produc- 
tion of  chemical  weapons  in  Libya.  We 
have  not  received  clear  answers  on 
this  issue,  and  there  is  reason  for  all 
Americans  to  have  continuing  reserva- 
tions about  concluding  a  sensitive  de- 
fense codevelopment  project  with   a 


FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  answer  to  this  country's  crime 
problem  is  crime  control,  not  gun  con- 
trol. 

Last  week.  I  introduced  the  Federal 
Prison  System  Improvement  Act  of 
1989.  which  seeks  to  address  the  less 
glamorous  and  largely  ignored  issue  of 
prison  confinement. 

The  Federal  prison  system  inmate 
population  is  currently  50  percent  over 
capacity. 

Americans,  and  the  criminals  them- 
selves, know  that  the  chances  of  actu- 
ally doing  time  are  1  in  1,000  for  every 
felony  committed.  Criminals  know 
that  crime  pays,  and  we  know  that  the 
American  public  picks  up  the  tab. 

My  bill  is  simple  in  concept.  It  di- 
rects the  administration  to  develop  a 
plan  to  reduce  overcrowding  and  to 
house  criminals  convicted  of  Federal 
crimes  in  "emergency  confinement  fa- 
cilities" if  necessary.  No  longer  will 
the  length  of  prison  confinement  be 
influenced  by  available  space. 

Action  is  needed,  and  needed  now. 
This  legislation  takes  the  first  step 
toward  insuring  that  criminals  become 
a  casualty  when  a  violent  crime  is  com- 
mittted.  and  that  is  why  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  2110.  the  Fed- 
eral Prison  System  Improvement  Act 
of  1989. 


market— not  the  20  percent  we're 
due— and  the  Japanese  practically 
deny  that  the  letters  ever  existed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  side  letters  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a  sideshow  in 
the  past,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  history  will  change  as  a 
result  of  the  PSX  deal.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 


JOIN  IN  DISAPPROVING  PSX 
AGREEMENT  WITH  JAPAN 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  the  resolution 
disapproving  the  PSX  agreement  with 
Japan. 

The  Bush  administration  defends 
the  PSX  deal  with  so-called  side  let- 
ters guaranteeing  the  United  States  a 
40-percent  share  of  the  PSX  produc- 
tion work.  But  even  if  we  thought  it  a 
good  idea  to  trade  our  best  technology 
for  the  promise  of  jobs— and  it's  not— 
Japan's  track  record  on  agreements 
like  this  offers  anything  but  confi- 
dence. 

When  our  semiconductor  agreement 
was  signed  with  Japan,  there  were  also 
side  letter  guarantees.  But  today,  the 
United  States  still  struggles  with  a 
paltry    10    percent   of   the   Japanese 


IMPROVED  RELATIONS  WITH 

MEXICO  ON  DRUG  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  very  able  leader- 
ship of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Kika 
DE  LA  Garza,  last  weekend  we  held  the 
29th  meeting  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference. 
Throughout  this  decade  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  as  a  member  of  that 
delegation,  but  I  have  to  say  that  the 
weekend  meeting  that  we  just  com- 
pleted has  to  go  down  as  one  of  the 
most  successful. 

I  say  that  because  for  the  first  time 
we  have  seriously  seen  the  Mexicans 
turn  the  comer  on  this  devastating 
drug  problem  which  we  face  in  this 
country  and  around  the  world.  Just 
last  month  the  leading  drug  kingpin  in 
Mexico,  Felix  Giordo,  was  arrested. 

We  have  seen  under  the  office  of  the 
attorney  general  in  Mexico  1.000  new 
people  assigned  to  deal  with  the  drug 
trafficking  issue,  and  for  the  first  time 
we  are  seeing  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials who  have  been  on  the  take  actu- 
ally arrested. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza]  and  all  the  Members 
of  this  delegation.  As  we  continue  with 
this  issue,  we  will  have  a  special  order 
to  talk  more  in  depth  about  it. 


D  1250 

CONSTITUTION  COMPETITION- 
ENID  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Mr.  ENGLISH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  a  group  of  17 
high  school  students  from  Enid.  OK, 
who  are  in  Washington  this  week  to 
participate  in  the  final  round  of  the 
National  Bicentennial  Competition  on 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 

These  students,  who  I  will  be  meet- 
ing with  later  today,  have  prepared 
long  and  hard  for  this  national  con- 
test. In  that  sense.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
are  already  winners.  They  have  under- 
gone a  rigorous  program  of  constitu- 
tional study,  learning  in  this  past  year 
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the  tenets  of  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  values  they  embody. 

In  this  classroom  study,  and  in  the 
local  and  State  competitions  they  con- 
quered on  their  way  to  Washington, 
these  students  have  gained  superb  in- 
sights into  what  makes  the  world's 
greatest  democracy  tick. 

I  wish  them  the  very  best  of  luck  as 
they  match  wits  with  other  bright 
scholars  from  around  the  country. 
They  have  already  made  Enid  and  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  proud,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  win  or  lose  this  week,  they  will 
return  home  as  "real  champions." 

A  great  many  people  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  success  of  this  effort,  and  I 
want  to  commend  some  of  them  here: 
president  of  the  school  board  Dr.  John 
Ireland;  school  district  superintendent 
Dr.  Kem  Keithley;  Enid  High  School 
principal  E>ennis  Iselin;  history  teach- 
er Cheryl  Franklin;  State  competition 
coordinator  Rita  Geiger;  district  coor- 
dinator Mary  Lou  Divelbiss;  and  the 
students.  David  Austin,  Shel  Bailey. 
Sahil  Bakshi.  Jennifer  Boots.  Carol 
Bradley,  Kristen  Campbell,  Brian 
Dyson,  Meagan  Ford,  Bryan  Gibbs. 
Daniel  Goscha,  Jay  Marshall,  Scott 
Meadows.  Stephen  Perigo.  Andreas 
Pitsiri.  Lesa  Rogers,  Shannon  Vater. 
and  Matt  Ylitalo. 


UMI 


PAUL  HARVEY  CALLS  FOR  MFJ 
RELIEF 

(Mr.  HASTERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)       

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  28.  1989.  Chicago's  own.  Paul 
Harvey,  in  his  weekly  Saturday  radio 
broadcast,  accurately  described  the 
history  of  the  postdivestiture  telecom- 
munications system  in  America.  Citing 
the  lack  of  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can industries  as  evidenced  by  the  bur- 
geoning telecommunications  trade  def- 
icit as  well  as  the  need  for  the  Bell 
companies  to  provide  electronic  yellow 
pages,  Paul  Harvey  was  right  on  the 
mark,  as  usual. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  205  Members 
of  Congress,  including  myself,  cospon- 
sored  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
339.  expressing  the  sense-of-the-House 
that  MFJ  relief  in  the  areas  of  manu- 
facturing and  information  services 
should  be  accorded  the  regional  Bell 
Companies. 

As  Paul  Harvey  said  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  broadcast,  "•  •  •  the  Bell 
Companies,  are  not  asking  for  the 
return  to  monopoly,  just  a  chance  to 
be  fairly  competitive  in  the  American 
marketplace,  so  that  America  can 
again  compete  with  the  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  insert 
his  entire  statement  in  the  Record: 

It  was  a  hostile  takeover  any  way  you  look 
at  It.  when  the  Bell  Telephone  system, 
which  had  served  so  well  so  long,  was  taken 


over  by  government,  which  then  kicked  its 
assets  out.  in  effect  orphaned  Ma  Bell's  sev- 
eral Baby  Bells,  telling  them  to  fend  for 
themselves.  But  In  the  American  tradition, 
the  healthy  little  offspring  picked  them- 
selves up  and  dusted  themselves  off  and 
continued  to  serve  the  public  interest  and  to 
profit  and  prosper. 

Despite  a  host  of  fledgling  competitors 
with  allen-sounding  names,  the  Baby  Bells 
survived  and  thrived.  But  added  to  that 
TKO  five  years  ago  was  a  low  blow.  The  un- 
elected  federal  Judge  arbitrarily  decreed 
that  Bell  Companies  could  not  manufacture 
telecommunications  equipment,  could  not 
provide  Information  services. 

Well,  look  what's  happened  since.  As  re- 
cently as  1982.  our  nation  was  still  the  world 
leader  with  a  telecommunications  trade  sur- 
plus of  five  hundred  and  eighty  million  dol- 
lars. But  ever  since  that  Intemperate  court 
decision,  we  have  fallen  behind,  until  now 
our  nation  has  a  telecommunications  trade 
deficit  of  two  point  five  billion. 

While  the  Japanese,  unfettered  by  Judge 
Harold  Green's  decision,  the  Japanese  are 
helping  other  corporations  do  what  Bell  Is 
prohibited  from  doing.  So  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore  are  becoming  hubs  of  the  world 
telecommunications  Industry,  siphoning 
long  distance  traffic  away  from  the  USA. 
The  French  are  now  ahead  of  us.  The 
FYench  are  ahead  of  us,  and  the  Spanish  are 
about  to  be  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment which  our  Bell  Companies  are  denied 
by  court-Imposed  restrictions. 

William  Weiss  was  forty  years  with  Bell. 
He's  now  Chairman  of  Amerltech.  He's 
pleading  with  the  new  Congress  to  un- 
shackle our  state-side  Industry.  Resolution 
339  before  the  previous  Congress  would 
have  accomplished  that  objective,  but  now 
that's  expired.  The  new  Congress  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  Information  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  contemporary  commerce  and  indus- 
try. And  one  of  the  things  that  Bell  Compa- 
nies could  be  providing  you  right  now  Is 
electronic  yellow  pages. 

For  public  and  private  advertisers,  espe- 
cially for  small  businesses,  an  Infinitely 
more  effective  technology  than  the  cumber- 
some, antiquated  telephone  directory.  But 
you  can  bet  that  the  publishers  of  tele- 
phone directories  are  not  going  to  encour- 
age, or  even  allow  If  they  can  help  It,  this 
newer  technology.  Though  It  Is  already 
available  In  half  a  dozen  other  countries, 
and  similarly  restrictions  on  manufacturing 
by  Bell  have  resulted  in  most  all  telephone 
sets.  Listen  to  this.  Most  all  telephone  sets 
now  sold  In  the  United  States  are  being 
made  outside  the  United  States.  That's  in- 
tolerable. 

Half  of  all  customer  premises  switching 
equipment,  now  sold  In  the  United  States,  is 
manufactured  outside  the  United  States. 
That's  shameful.  Now  the  Bell  Companies 
are  not  asking  for  the  return  to  monopoly, 
just  for  a  chance  to  be  fairly  competitive  In 
the  American  marketplace,  so  that  America 
can  again  compete  with  the  world. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SURPLUS 
USED  TO  SHOW  REDUCED 
BUDGET  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Bush  keeps  talking 
about  a  thousand  points  of  light.   I 


would  like  to  see  if  we  could  shine  that 
thousand  points  of  light  in  one  spot, 
on  the  budget  agreement  he  made 
with  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  $68  billion,  that  is  the 
amount  of  money  taken  from  the 
working  folks.  $68  billion  in  Social  Se- 
curity surplus  this  year,  taken  from 
the  folks  who  work,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  put  in  a  dedicated  trust  fund  to 
save  for  the  future. 

Does  anyone  know  what  they  do 
with  it?  Gramm-Rudman  fuses  it  to 
use  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit, and  that  is  dishonest  budgeting. 
They  take  money  from  the  working 
folks,  say  that  we  are  going  to  put  it 
into  a  Social  Security  account,  but,  in 
fact,  use  it  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Tomorrow  I  am  hoping  we  can  get 
an  amendment  on  the  floor,  a  sense  of 
Congress,  that  says  that  this  is  nuts 
and  it  is  time  to  stop.  Honest  budget- 
ing; it  is  time  for  us  to  face  these  prob- 
lems, not  to  take  money  called  Social 
Security  that  ought  to  go  into  a  trust 
fund  and  use  it  to  play  a  little  game 
with  the  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Reagan, 
when  he  left  town,  said  that  things  are 
getting  better,  the  budget  is  going 
down,  the  budget  deficit  is  being  re- 
duced. It  is  not.  Things  are  getting 
worse.  They  are  just  using  Social  Secu- 
rity surplus  to  show  a  reduced  budget 
deficit.  The  fact  is  the  budget  deficit  is 
growing,  and  this  Congress  and  this 
President  had  better  stand  up  and  do 
something  about  it  and  soon. 


GUN  CONTROL 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  the  U.S.  Congress  is  being  over- 
taken with  that  peculiar  hysteria 
which  guides  so  many  of  the  decisions 
around  here.  Due  to  a  few  well  publi- 
cized shootings  involving  assault  weap- 
ons, we  have  once  again  decided  to 
"shoot  from  the  hip"  at  a  solution  of 
more  gun  control  that  will  make  some 
of  us  feel  better  but  have  no  effect  on 
crime. 

In  dealing  with  issues  of  public 
policy  and  crime,  the  goal  of  legal  rem- 
edies should  be  to  reduce  as  many 
rights  of  the  criminal  as  necessary  to 
reduce  the  crime  while  reducing  as  few 
rights  as  necessary  of  the  law  abiding 
public.  Gun  control  incorporates  the 
worst  of  both  worlds.  Gun  control  re- 
stricts the  rights  of  the  millions  of  law 
abiding  citizens  who  use  firearms  le- 
gally and  does  little  if  anything  to  pre- 
vent criminals  from  using  them  illegal- 
ly. 

The  answer  to  crime  and  guns  is  in- 
stantaneous electronic  background 
checks  at  the  time  of  gun  purchase,  as 
we  now  do  with  credit  card  purchases, 
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to  target  convicted  felons  and  drug 
dealers.  The  American  public  is  al- 
ready the  victim  of  crime.  Let  us  not 
make  them  the  victim  of  congressional 
hysteria  as  well. 


NEPAL  NEEDS  A  HELPING  HAND 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  of  Nepal  is  a  very  small  coun- 
try of  16  million  people.  It  is  the  sixth 
poorest  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  land- 
locked and  isolated.  Its  neighbor  to 
the  south  is  India. 

Several  weeks  ago,  when  these  two 
countries  could  not  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  a  trade  treaty,  India  respond- 
ed by  closing  13  of  the  15  border  cross- 
ings between  India  and  Nepal.  As  a 
result,  there  has  been  a  serious  short- 
age of  vital  supplies  into  Nepal.  With- 
out petroleum  and  kerosene,  they 
have  been  forced  to  cut  down  trees, 
one  of  the  worst  environmental  devel- 
opments in  that  part  of  the  world. 

They  have  also  had  to  close  busi- 
nesses. They  have  had  to  suspend 
medical  care.  They  have  had  to  post- 
pone surgeries.  They  have  had  to 
delay  the  development  projects  which 
feed  some  of  the  poorest  people  in  the 
world. 

This  trade  dispute  has  resulted  in  se- 
rious deprivations  in  the  nation  of 
Nepal.  This  trade  dispute,  as  unfortu- 
nate as  it  is,  is  not  as  tragic  as  the  con- 
sequences of  India's  decision  to  close 
their  border  crossings.  For  the  sake  of 
the  helpless  victims  of  Nepal,  this 
policy  must  come  to  an  end  auid  nego- 
tiations must  commence  immediately. 


mortal.  Things  happen.  Also  he  has  a 
very  difficult,  tough  political  caucus  to 
keep  happy.  Ask  Nikita  Khrushchev's 
people  about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  remember  what 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  said  about  caucuses,  and  I 
think  privately  Mr.  Gorbachev  might 
agree  with  that  assessment. 
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MR.    GORBACHEV    HAS    A    VERY 

DIFFICULT,   TOUGH   POLITICAL 

CAUCUS  TO  KEEP  HAPPY 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York  asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address 

the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 

and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  2  days  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  publicity  concern- 
ing some  comments  Secretary  Cheney 
had  made  concerning  the  probability 
of  success  of  Mr.  Gorbachev  in  reform- 
ing the  Soviet  Government,  and  for 
whatever  reason,  both  Mr.  Cheney  and 
the  President  have  been  criticized  for 
not  speaking  with  one  voice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  honestly  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that  criticism.  Obviously  Sec- 
retary Cheney  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  wish  Mr.  Gorbachev 
every  success.  Unfortunately,  wishing 
is  not  going  to  assure  success.  I  am 
pleased  that  someone  else,  namely 
Secretary  Cheney  is  considering  a  sce- 
nario that  has  Mr.  Gorbachev  sudden- 
ly out  of  power.  We  ought  to  consider 
that.  We  ought  to  be  prepared.  He  is 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  OIL 
SPILL  RESOURCE  RESTORA- 
TION ACT 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  the  Oil 
Spill  Resource  Restoration  Act,  which 
will  create  a  new  way  of  assigning  li- 
ability for  catastrophes  such  as  the 
one  in  the  Prince  William  Sound  in 
Alaska  from  the  Exxon  Valdez. 

The  bill  has  two  parts.  First,  it  will 
shift  the  financial  burden  of  cleanup 
from  the  backs  of  the  American  tax- 
payers to  the  rightful  place,  to  the 
profits  and  the  wallets  of  Exxon's 
shareholders.  The  business  deduction 
about  which  Exxon  has  boasted  will  be 
immediately  disallowed. 

Second,  it  will  add  a  new  level  of  li- 
ability to  the  current  statute.  Not  only 
will  the  company  be  liable  for  its 
cleanup  and  also  for  restoring  any  eco- 
nomic deprivation  to  business  men  or 
women  in  the  area  affected,  but  also 
now  we  will  change  the  way  we  meas- 
ure liability  to  measure  environmental 
damage  so  that  a  natural  resources 
trustee  commission  will  be  set  up  fol- 
lowing a  spill  of  this  magnitude.  Its 
job  through  the  courts  will  be  to  tell 
Exxon  what  needs  to  be  replaced,  and 
the  U.S.  court  for  Alaska  will  then 
force  them  to  follow  through. 

The  cost  of  the  damage  to  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  Prince  William  Sound 
will  be  recovered  not  based  on  how 
much  the  animals  are  worth  dead,  but 
instead  it  will  be  based  on  exactly  how 
much  it  will  cost  to  replace  or  restore 
it  all,  alive  and  well. 


services.  Transverse  myelitis  is  a  clini- 
cal syndrome  in  which  there  is  evi- 
dence of  complete  or  partial  loss  of 
neurological  functions,  generally  re- 
sulting from  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Under  the  present  system, 
however,  symptoms  of  this  serious 
neurological  disorder  must  appear 
within  1  year  of  the  veteran's  depar- 
ture from  the  service  in  order  for 
them  to  receive  disability  benefits. 

Conversely,  the  presumptive  period 
for  multiple  sclerosis  is  7  years  from 
the  veteran's  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice. Transverse  myelitis  has  been 
linked  to  multiple  sclerosis  and  there 
is  no  need  for  this  double  standard 
when  dealing  with  these  two  ailments. 
It  is  patently  unjust  and  we  owe  our 
veterans  more  than  this. 

My  legislation  would  treat  trans- 
verse myelitis  in  the  same  manner  as 
multiple  sclerosis.  Veterans  who  ac- 
quire transverse  myelitis  within  7 
years  of  leaving  the  service  would  be 
eligible  for  disability  benefits. 

I  would  like  to  request  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives cosponsor  this  legislation  and 
assist  me  in  securing  its  passage.  We've 
made  a  promise  to  our  veterans— now 
let  us  keep  it. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  ON 
TRANSVERSE  MYELITIS 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  which  is  based 
on  equity.  Our  American  veterans 
have  sacrificed  an  enormous  amount 
to  defend  the  freedom  and  liberties 
which  we  hold  so  dear.  We  make  an 
implied  promise  to  each  and  every  one 
of  these  veterans  that  we  will  not 
forget  them  in  their  hour  of  need. 

Many  Americaui  veterans  suffer  from 
an  illness  known  as  transverse  myelitis 
upon  their  departure  from  the  armed 


D  1300 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickett).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  concluded 
on  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 


WALTER  EDWARD  GRADY 
UNITED  STATES  POST  OFFICE 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  481)  to  designate 
the   building   located   at   2566   Hylan 
Boulevard,  Staten  Island,  NY,  as  the 
"Walter  Edward  Grady  United  SUtes 
Post  Office"  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  481 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
building  located  at  2566  Hylan,  Boulevard, 
SUten  Island.  New  York,  known  as  the  New 
Dorp  Station,  is  designated  as  the  "Walter 
Edward  Grady  United  Stetes  Post  Office 
Building  ".  Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  reg- 
ulation, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  that  building  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Walter 
Edward  Grady  United  States  Post  Office 
Building. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  tte  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Horton]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague.  Mr.  Mol- 
iNARi.  is  the  sponsor  of  this  bill.  The 
post  office  involved  is  in  his  district. 
Based  on  the  information  he  provided 
to  the  committee,  the  committee  con- 
cluded it  was  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  to  name  the  building  in  ques- 
tion after  Mr.  Walter  Edward  Grady, 
who  served  for  27  years  as  a  letter  car- 
rier in  Staten  Island.  NY. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mol- 

INASI]. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  served  in 
Congress.  I  have  witnessed  the  naming 
of  many  buildings,  highways,  and 
other  Federal  facilities  in  honor  of 
former  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  generally  referred  to  as  'impor- 
tant" people.  Their  importance  often 
times  was  measured  by  the  titles  they 
held  and  the  length  of  time  they 
served. 

H.R.  481  will  name  a  new  postal 
building  in  my  district  for  Walter 
Edward  Orady,  a  common  postal  letter 
carrier.  However.  Walter  Edward 
Orady  was  an  extraordinary  ordinary 
person.  He  worked  at  the  same  post 
office  in  New  Dorp.  Staten  Island,  for 
27  years  until  his  untimely  death  of 
cancer  at  the  age  of  51.  For  25  of  those 
27  years,  he  delivered  mail  on  the  very 
same  route.  Throughout  his  long 
tenure  of  27  years,  he  missed  only  3 
days  of  work  until  the  terminal  illness 
forced  him  to  retire. 

I've  spoken  with  his  fellow  carriers, 
and  they  characterized  Walter  Grady 
as  a  lovable  guy.  In  talking  to  the  pa- 
trons that  he  served,  it  was  obvious 
that  he  was  not  only  loved  but  consid- 
ered an  important  member  of  that 
community.  He  received  various 
awards  from  his  supervisors  during  his 
career.  On  seven  different  occasions. 
he  received  the  Carrier  of  the  Month 
Award,  and  four  times  he  was  named 
Safe  Driver  of  the  Month.  He  died 
shortly  after  his  retirement  and  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  six  children  and 
many  grandchildren. 


Like  other  good  citizens,  he  became 
involved  in  community  efforts  and 
participated  on  several  occasions  in 
the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Telethon 
Drive. 

It  can  be  said,  and  perhaps  should  be 
said,  that  Walter  Edward  Grady  was 
only  one  of  many  thousands  of  postal 
workers  who  often  go  unnoticed  and 
do  their  job  unflinchingly  without  a 
great  deal  of  fanfare.  So,  as  we  take 
this  step  in  naming  a  brand  new  shin- 
ing post  office  in  Staten  Island  after 
Walter  Edward  Grady,  we  also  pay 
tribute  to  the  many  other  postal  work- 
ers who  perform  their  jobs  so  well.  I 
think  that,  from  time  to  time,  it  is  im- 
portant for  this  body  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  individual  that  some  people  may 
call  an  ordinary  person.  In  truth,  like 
so  many  of  his  fellow  workers.  Walter 
Edward  Grady  was  an  extraordinary 
ordinary  person. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  481  will  name  a 
post  office  in  Staten  Island.  NY.  the 
•Walter  Edward  Grady  United  States 
Post  Office  Building."  I  support  this 
bill  as  I  feel  it  will  honor  not  only 
Walter  Edward  Grady  but  all  of  Amer- 
ica's, past  and  present,  letter  carriers. 
I  commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Representative  Guy  Molinari. 
for  introducing  this  bill. 

Walter  Grady  was  a  letter  carrier  at 
the  New  Dorp  Post  Office  in  Staten 
Island  for  27  years.  He  received  nu- 
merous awards  for  outstanding  service 
throughout  his  career.  After  an  out- 
standing postal  career  Mr.  Grady 
passed  away  in  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion to  honor  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can, who  spent  his  life  serving  his 
country. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  481.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  designate  the 
building  located  at  2562  Hylan  Boule- 
vard. Staten  Island.  NY.  as  the  'Walter 
Edward  Grady  United  States  Post 
Office  Building'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarlts  and  include  therein  ex- 
traneous material  on  H.R.  481.  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


ALLOWING  MEMBERS  OP  CON- 
GRESS TO  USE  THE  FRANKING 
PRIVILEGE  TO  DISTRIBUTE 
COPIES  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  1149)  to  allow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  use  the  franking 
privilege  to  disseminate  copies  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 1149 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1.    AITHORITV    TO   I'SE   THE   FRANKING 
PRIVILEGE. 

Notwithstanding  section  3215  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  copies  of  any  com- 
memorative edition  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  prepared  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Commission  on  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  United  States  Constitution  may 
be  mailed  by  Members  of  Congress  as 
franked  mail. 

SEC.  t.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  USE  OF  AITTHOR- 
ITY. 

(a)  Advisory  Opinions;  Numerical  Liiu- 
TATioNS.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  exclude  any  matter  mailed  by  a 
Member  of  Congress  pursuant  to  this  Act— 

(1)  from  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  (as  applicable)  of  section 
321(Kd)(6)  of  title  39.  United  SUtes  Code;  or 

(2)  from  any  numerical  limitation  under 
section  3210(d)(5)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Waiver.— In  applying  section  3210(f) 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  the  source  of 
the  funding  for  the  preparation  and  print- 
ing of  the  matter  made  franlcable  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  talien  into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  any  mass  mailing  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  REIMBl'RSEMENT  FOR  MAILINGS. 

In  computing  the  amount  of  any  lump- 
sum appropriation  pursuant  to  section 
3216(a)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  an 
appropriate  reduction  shall  be  made  to  re- 
flect the  amount  of  any  payment  which  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  may  make  to  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  postage  costs  and  any  other 
fees  or  charges  associated  with  any  mailings 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "franked  mail"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  3201(4)  of 
title  39.  United  SUtes  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "Members  of  Congress"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  terms  by  section 
3201(5)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code; 
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Representativi 
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(3)  the  term  "Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives"  means  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico:  and 

(4)  the  term  "mass  mailing"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  3210(aM6)(E) 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  S.  TERMINATION. 

The  authority  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  send  any  matter  as  franked  mail  under 
this  Act  terminates  at  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1989. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1149  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Crane  and  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mrs.  Hoggs  and 
Mr.  Crane  represent  the  House  on  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentermial  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

This  year  marks  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  convening  of  the  first  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution.  To  com- 
memorate this  event,  the  Commission 
is  proposing  that  a  special  commemo- 
rative pocket-size  version  of  the  Con- 
stitution honoring  the  bicentennial  of 
the  Congress  be  printed  with  contribu- 
tions from  the  private  sector. 

The  commemorative  Constitution 
would  then  be  given  to  Members  of 
Congress  for  distribution  as  a  postal 
patron  mailing.  Although  no  Member 
would  be  required  to  distribute  the 
commemorative,  under  the  bill  the  po- 
tential would  exist  to  reach  every 
household  in  the  United  States. 

H.R.  1149  would  permit  these  com- 
memorative Constitutions  to  be  mailed 
under  the  frank.  To  minimize  costs, 
the  bill  provides  that  a  postal  patron 
mailing  of  the  Constitution  by  a 
Member  will  count  as  one  of  the  six 
such  mailings  allowed  each  Member 
each  year  under  the  law. 
I  urge  your  support  for  H.R.  1149. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1149.  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Phil  Crane  of 
Illinois.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  commitment  and 
dedication  to  this  effort.  I  also  com- 
mend Congresswoman  Lindy  Boggs 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  Congress- 
man Bill  Ford  for  their  contribution 
to  this  legislation. 

In  1983,  Congress  established  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  to  promote  and 
coordinate  activities  to  conunemorate 
the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Commission  has  proposed,  as  part 


of  its  activities,  to  print  a  special  com- 
memorative pocket-sized  version  of  the 
Constitution  through  contributions 
from  the  private  sector. 

This  bill  would  authorize  Members 
of  Congress  to  disseminate  these 
copies  of  their  constituents  as  one  of 
their  six  postal  patron  mailings  au- 
thorized each  year  by  the  Franking 
Commission. 

Under  current  law.  the  documents 
cannot  be  mailed  under  the  congres- 
sional frank  because  the  printing  costs 
are  being  paid  for  by  private  dona- 
tions. The  frank  can  only  be  used  to 
mail  material  prepared  and  printed  at 
Government  expense. 

In  celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of 
the  Congress.  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
tribute the  document  that  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mrs.  Boggs]. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
H.R.  1149,  a  bill  to  grant  a  very  limit- 
ed, one-time  exception  to  the  law  gov- 
erning the  mailing  of  materials  under 
the  congressional  frank.  This  legisla- 
tion authorizes  the  use  of  the  frank 
for  mailing  of  copies  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution—printed with  private  dona- 
tions, not  Government  funds— as  one 
of  the  six  regular  postal  patron  mail- 
ings permitted  armually  to  each 
Member  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I 
have  served  as  representatives  of  the 
House  on  the  Commission  on  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
since  1985.  One  of  the  Conunissions 
major  objectives  as  part  of  its  effort  to 
get  the  message  of  the  Constitution 
across  to  the  American  people  has 
been  to  make  the  Constitution  itself 
more  accessible  to  the  average  individ- 
ual. Some  people  consider  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  some  arcane  legal  docu- 
ment when,  in  fact,  it  is  an  accessible, 
easily  tmderstood  work. 

The  Commission  has  prepared  and 
printed  several  million  copies  of  a 
pocket  edition  of  the  Constitution 
that  have  been  circulated  to  schools, 
veterans'  organizations,  and  fraternal 
groups.  In  addition,  several  major  na- 
tional corporations  have  printed  and 
circulated,  at  their  own  expense, 
copies  of  pocket  editions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. All  of  these  have  been  very 
well  received  by  the  target  groups. 
However,  they  have  reached  only  32 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population. 


H.R.  1149  offers  the  opportimity  to 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  copies  of 
the  Constitution  into  every  household 
in  the  country.  Families  and  individ- 
uals would  then  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  their  own  copies  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  they  could  read  and  dis- 
cuss. In  the  process,  they  will  develop 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  strengths, 
the  rights,  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  charter  and  the  Government  that 
has  served  this  Republic  so  successful- 
ly for  two  centuries.  With  this  added 
knowledge  and  understanding  I  feel 
confident  that  the  future  of  the  Re- 
public win  be  secure  for  another  cen- 
tury. 
I  urge  approval  of  the  motion. 
This  past  weekend  the   gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  I  along  with  several 
other  Members  of  the  House  in  an  of- 
ficial delegation  were  representing  the 
House  at  the  Inaugural  ceremonies  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  George  Washington  In  New 
York  City.   The  patriotic  fervor  ob- 
served there  and  the  great  love  and 
understanding  of  this  country  and  its 
strengths  and  of  the  Government  that 
was  indeed  Instituted  under  the  Con- 
stitution were  just  a  joy   for  every 
American  to  behold.  I  hope  that  spirit 
win  carry  over  on  to  this  floor  this  day 
to    know    that    every    person,    every 
household  In  the  United  States  should 
have  the  privilege  of  owning  and  keep- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Constitution. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  service  to 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
if  we  were  able  to  pass  this  bill,  H.R. 
1149. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton]  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  their  staffs 
for  the  splendid  work  that  they  have 
done  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  FrenzelI. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
Watch  out  America.  Here  comes  an- 
other congressional  boondoggle. 

Cloaked  in  the  guise  of  increasing 
the  public's  knowledge  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  H.R.  1149  is  just  another 
way  for  Members  of  Congress  to  put 
their  names  in  their  constituent's  mail 
boxes.  Unsatisfied  by  our  98  percent 
reelection  rate,  we  are  jumping  at  an- 
other chance  to  make  ourselves  look 
good  at  our  constituents'  expense. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  correctly  estimated  that  the  real 
costs  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  unwant- 
ed, unwarranted,  and  unnecessary 
mailing  will  be  in  about  $9  to  $10  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1989  and  fiscal  year 
1990.  The  mailing  costs  per  copy  would 
be  10.1  cents,  for  90  to  100  million 
households. 
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The  bill  provides  that  this  mailing 
would  be  counted  as  one  of  the  six  al- 
ready permitted  postal  patron  mail- 
ings annually.  Members  who  now  use  6 
full  mailings  would  not  theoretically 
increase  their  mailing  costs.  However, 
since  the  average  Member  uses  about 
half  of  the  postal  patron  limit,  for 
many  or  most,  it  will  be  an  increase. 
For  the  rest,  it  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  usual  newsletter. 

I  do  not  object  to  making  copies  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  available  to  the 
general  public.  I  just  object  to  spray- 
ing copies  all  over  the  country,  with- 
out anyone  asking  for  them,  just  so 
Members  of  Congress  can  take  credit 
for  another  free  service.  As  far  as  I 
know,  nobody  has  placed  an  order  for 
a  free  copy  of  the  Constitution,  recent- 
ly discussed  as  a  family  keepsake. 

We  can  always  send  the  Constitution 
to  schools  and  libraries  if  we  are  really 
serious.  But  nobody  would  have  a  bit 
of  interest  in  this  mailing  unless  the 
Members  of  Congress'  name  was  on  it. 

The  public  has  become,  with  good 
reason,  very  unsympathetic  toward 
Members  who  increase  their  allot- 
ments to  reelect  themselves  at  their 
constituents'  expense.  We  have  just  re- 
cently rejected  a  measure  to  raise 
Members'  own  salaries.  Then  we  in- 
creased our  staff  in  both  House  and 
Senate.  Then  the  Senate  increased  its 
mail  privileges  by  a  cost  several  times 
greater  than  the  defeated  pay  raise. 
Here  we  go  again— another  $10  million 
for  congressional  vanity  and  congres- 
sional reelection. 

Many  Members  will  justify  their 
votes  for  this  bill  by  citing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Constitution.  Constitu- 
ents, who  have  not  asked  for  this  $10 
million  advertising  from  their  Con- 
gressmen will  be  neither  fooled  nor 
amused.  H.R.  1149  will  ultimately  be 
more  albatross  than  advertisement.  It 
should  be  defeated  now. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  12  or  13  years  ago 
when  I  arrived  in  Congress  I  remem- 
ber going  to  one  of  those  seminars 
that  they  have  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  order  to  tell  you  how  to  make 
certain  to  be  reelected  after  you  got 
here. 

They  said  there  are  three  things 
that  assured  your  reelection:  First, 
you  use  the  frank;  second,  you  use  the 
frank;  third,  if  need  be.  you  abuse  the 
frank. 

Well,  if  the  CBO  is  right  what  we 
are  about  to  do  here  is  add  about  $10 
million  worth  of  abuse  because  with 
this  particular  mailing  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  going  over  and  above 
where  we  have  been  on  the  frank 
before.  Already  the  American  public  is 


having  problems  with  the  amount  of 
mail  that  flows  out  of  Capitol  Hill 
that  is  purely  self-promotion  in  its 
origin. 

It  appears  to  me  from  what  I  can 
find  out  about  this  particular  mailing 
that  it  is  in  fact  something  that  can  be 
used  for  self-promotion,  that  the 
Members'  names  will  be  included  in 
some  way  with  this  mailing  going  out. 

So  therefore  the  Members  will  be  in 
a  position  of  being  able  to  say  to  their 
constituents.  "Look  at  this  free  service 
I  am  providing  you,  I  am  going  to  give 
you  this  keepsake  of  your  heritage." 

But  what  I  cannot  really  understand 
is  why  this  is  necessary  in  the  first 
place. 
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It  is  my  understanding  that  we  can 
already  send  copies  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  any  person  we  want  to.  We 
have  a  House  document  around  here 
that  has  the  Constitution  in  it.  That  is 
perfectly  frankable  at  the  present 
time.  Any  person  who  writes  your 
office  right  now  and  wants  a  copy  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Member  can  get 
a  hold  of  the  House  document  and 
send  them  a  copy  of  the  Constitution. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  case  is  we 
are  coming  up  with  a  special  print 
which  will  then  be  used  to  flood  the 
country  with  mail  out  of  the  Member's 
office. 

I  am  not  so  certain  we  are  struggling 
to  do  the  right  thing  for  the  taxpay- 
ers' money,  that  this  is  the  way  we 
ought  to  spend  $10  million,  and  so  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
vote  no  on  this  particular  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  something  that  we 
probably  do  not  want  to  do.  given  the 
kind  of  fiscal  restraints  the  country 
faces. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  take  it  that  both  of  the  previous 
speakers  understand  that  the  mailing 
of  this  pocket  Constitution  is  within 
the  control  of  each  and  every  Member 
of  the  House.  If  they  feel  as  strongly 
as  they  do  about  it  being  a  vain  and 
useless  act.  there  is  nothing  in  this  leg- 
islation that  requires  them  to  do  it, 
and  I  suspect  that  they  will  lead  the 
charge  to  enlist  as  many  Members  as 
possible  not  to  mail  the  Constitution. 

I  don't  know  whether  that  sells  in 
their  district,  it  will  not  sell  in  mine.  I 
think  my  people  will  respond  in  a  posi- 
tive way  because  they  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  their  Congressman  thinks 
they  have  the  intelligence  and  the  pa- 
triotism to  both  read  and  understand 
the  Constitution  and  the  patriotism  to 
revere  it. 

I  expect  that  if  I  choose  to  give  up  a 
newsletter  in  order  to  make  this  mail- 
ing, and  that  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances of  what  is  happening  around 
here  from  time  to  time,  that  I  would 
expect  the  kind  of  people  I  represent 


would  put  it  in  a  place  of  honor  right 
along  with  the  family  Bible.  My 
people  are  good  God-fearing  patriotic 
Americans,  and  they  think  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  I  do,  as  a  sacred  document, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  handled  that 
way.  I  cannot  imagine,  at  least  I  have 
not  met  him  or  her  in  my  district,  any 
person  who  would  denigrate  the  Con- 
stitution in  any  way. 

Let  me  simply  point  out  to  the  last 
gentleman  who  spoke,  that  he  started 
out  with  his  rationalization  for  being 
unstable  and  saying  the  basic  thing 
wrong  with  it  is  Members  can  take 
something  into  people's  homes  with 
their  name  on  it.  then  he  proceeded  to 
inform  all  of  the  people  of  the  House 
of  something  I  did  not  know  before 
now,  that  there  is  available  through 
the  Document  Room  an  unlimited 
supply  of  copies  of  the  Constitution 
printed  at  Government  expense,  and 
that  it  is  perfectly  legal  to  make  a 
mass  mailing  of  those  printed  at  Gov- 
ernment expense.  Constitutions  with 
your  frank  on  it. 

Now,  I  don't  know  the  gentleman's 
objections  to  making  frankable  a  copy 
of  the  Constitution  that  is  not  printed 
at  Government  expense  but  will  be 
printed  with  funds  that  will  be  raised 
by  the  Commission  from  private 
donors  around  the  country.  So  if  Mem- 
bers are  looking  at  how  to  do  this,  the 
gentleman  has  given  Members  road 
maps  of  how  to  do  it.  and  it  will  end 
up  costing  the  taxpayers  a  lot  more 
money  than  that. 

What  this  legislation  permits  Mem- 
bers to  do  is  to  utilize  in  an  effective 
way  of  distribution  of  the  copies,  the 
resources  that  private  citizens  of  this 
country  have  made  available  to  the 
Commission  for  the  printing  of  this 
document.  I  think  it  is  kind  of  an 
insult  to  suggest  that  they  were  self- 
serving  or  self-seeking  in  providing 
support  for  the  Commission  or  that 
the  former  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  who  chaired  the  Commission 
would  make  a  request  here  if  he 
thought  it  was  just  a  throw-away  piece 
of  material  that  had  as  its  principal 
value  the  name  of  whoever  mailed  it 
on  the  outside. 

I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  piece  of  leg- 
islation, in  my  case,  and  I  can  speak 
only  for  myself.  I  use  all  six  mass  mail- 
ings of  the  year.  To  decide  one  of  my 
mass  mailings  to  distribute  this  Con- 
stitution is  an  important  decision  that 
I  will  have  to  make,  so  I  cannot  even 
make  a  commitment  to  my  constitu- 
ents as  I  stand  here  before  all  Mem- 
bers, that  I  am  going  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  do  this.  I 
suspect  I  will  try  to  do  it  if  it  is  at  all 
possible,  and  I  think  that  is  the  atti- 
tude that  most  Members  of  Congress 
will  take  when  they  approach  that 
moment  of  decision. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  on  the  principal  author  of 
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this  legislation,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Crane].  I  know  we  all  anx- 
iously await  his  comments  with  regard 
to  this  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Crane],  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  [Mrs. 
BoGGS]  for  sponsoring  this  legislation. 
It  is  very  important  legislation,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane] 
for  introducing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I,  too,  want  to  salute  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  minority 
chairman.  I  want  to  salute  most  espe- 
cially, though,  my  esteemed  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana 
[Mrs.  BoGGs]  with  whom  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  with,  in  honoring  our 
Constitution. 

That  Commission  was  created  by 
Congress,  as  an  agency  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  honor  In 
1987  the  events  that  transpired  in 
Philadelphia  that  we  are  addressing  in 
today's  conversation.  That  was  the 
creation  of  our  unique  Constitution. 
In  fact,  the  Chief  Justice,  Warren 
Burger,  said: 

The  principal  goal  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  is  to  stimulate  an  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  our  national  heritage, 
a  history  and  civic  lesson  for  all  of  us.  The 
lesson  cannot  be  learned  without  first  read- 
ing and  grasping  the  meaning  of  this  re- 
markable document,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
all  human  history. 

That  is  part  of  the  Chief's  statement 
In  the  pocket  Constitution,  the  version 
that  we  are  talking  about.  In  line  with 
the  Chief  Justice's  concern  about  the 
dissemination  of  this  precious  docu- 
ment and  trying  to  stimulate  a  greater 
Interest  and  understanding  of  It  In  the 
classroom  and  In  the  home  and 
amongst  family  members,  many  of 
whom  have  never  even  seen  our  Con- 
stitution, Is  an  admirable  objective. 

What  this  legislation  entertains  Is 
the  possibility  that  at  no  expense  to 
the  taxpayer,  and  I  want  to  repeat 
that,  no  expense  to  the  taxpayer,  the 
pocket  Constitution  can  be  made  avail- 
able If  Members  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves one  of  their  frank  mailings  to 
either  substitute  this  or  Incorporate  it 
in  a  routine  frank  mailing.  I  know  the 
CBO  report  suggests  that  this  will  cost 
$9  to  $10  mUllon,  and  then  In  their 
own  report  they  say: 

This  estimate  assumes  that  one  copy  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  will  be  mailed  to  each 
household  and  that  such  mailings  would  be 
in  addition  to  and  not  a  substitution  for 
other  mailings  by  Members  of  Congress. 

Now,  If  you  look  at  the  legislation 
under  section  2,  It  reads: 


Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  considered  to 
exclude  any  matter  mailed  by  a  Member  of 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  fact,  from  any  nu- 
merical limitation  under  section  3210(d)(5), 
title  39.  United  SUtes  Code. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  for  everyone 
to  understand  we  are  not  talking  an 
exclusion,  we  are  not  talking  a  special 
mailing.  This  Is  one  of  the  normal 
mailings  that  Members  are  allowed  to 
send  out  on  an  annual  basis. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, as  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  pointed  out  In  re- 
sponse to  our  colleagues  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  cost  of  production  of  this 
document  will  be  exclusively  funded 
from  the  private  sector,  and  If,  In  fact, 
there  are  Government  documents, 
that  comes  at  taxpayers'  expense.  The 
legislation  was  carefully  tailored  at 
the  insistence  of  our  distinguished 
chairman  over  here  In  such  a  way  that 
there  Is  no  additional  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer In  either  the  printing  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial,  an 
agency  of  this  body,  and  funding  from 
private  sector  sources,  and  the  Incor- 
poration In  the  numerical  limitation 
with  regard  to  the  franking  privilege. 

I  share  some  of  the  concerns  of  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota  who  spoke 
earlier  about  the  self-serving  nature  of 
many  of  the  newsletters  that  we  are 
allowed  to  send  out  under  the  frank- 
ing privilege,  but  an  educational  docu- 
ment so  precious  as  our  Constitution, 
guiding  this  body  and  all  of  our  na- 
tional government.  Is  something  that 
has  educational  value  beyond  compre- 
hension. 
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In  the  absence  of  an  understanding 
by  the  folks  back  home  at  the  grass- 
roots, we  could  engage  In  perversions 
that  were  never  entertained  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers.  This  document 
hopefully  Is  going  to  aid  and  abet  a 
massive  educational  effort,  and  that 
was  the  whole  reason  the  Commission 
on  the  Blcentermlal  was  constituted. 

This  year,  as  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  [Mrs. 
BoGGs],  stated,  we  were  up  In  New 
York  City  this  past  weekend,  and  they 
did  the  recreation  of  swearlng-ln  of 
George  Washington  after  they  had 
produced  a  quorum  In  the  first  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  which  met 
200  years  ago  last  year.  Next  year  we 
will  celebrate  the  creation  of  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  1991, 
and  then  the  Commission  will  expire. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  the  Members 
to  please  give  very  serious  thought  to 
participation  In  this  worthy  effort  to 
get  this  precious  document  In  every 
household  In  America. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
again  In  support  of  H.R.  1149. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]  has  given  us 
a  very  clear  and  cogent  explanation  of 
this  bin.  I  just  checked  and  asked  how 
much  the  Commission  thinks  It  will 
spend  to  print  these  copies  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  am  advised  that  It  Is 
$10  million  or  more.  I  hope  that 
people  will  bear  In  mind  that  that  is 
$10  million  or  more  that  Is  being  put 
up  by  private  citizens  who  think  this  Is 
Importajit  enough  that  they  should 
put  their  money  up.  I  think  with  all 
the  other  problems  we  have  around 
here.  It  need  not  be  said  that  when  pri- 
vate citizens  Indicate  with  their  money 
that  they  think  that  Is  so  Important, 
we  turn  into  the  Grinch  that  stole 
Christmas  at  the  last  minute  and  say. 
"Well.  It  Isn't  something  we  printed, 
and  so  we  are  not  going  to  mall  It." 
That  Is  how  some  people  will  Interpret 
It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  very  strong 
support  of  this  bin.  I  am  surprised 
that  It  draws  any  resistance  at  all.  and 
I  trust  that  the  Members  will  vote  to 
pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickett).  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
H.R.  1149. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wlU  notify 
absent  Meml)ers. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  174.  nays 
231,  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Baker 

Bllbray 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Burton 

Campbell  (CO) 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Collins 


[Roll  No.  37] 

YEAS— 174 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Evans 

Fazio 

Flake 

PoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 


Ford(TN) 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green 

GuarinI 

Hall  (TX) 

Hastert 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 
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KaiUonkI 

Mollnart 

SaikI 

Kaptur 

Moody 

Sarpalius 

Kennedy 

Morrison  (WA) 

Savage 

Kildee 

Murphy 

Sawyer 

Kleczka 

Murtha 

Scheuer 

Kolter 

Neai(MA) 

Schulze 

Kostmayer 

Neal(NC) 

Schumer 

LaFklce 

Nowak 

Slkorskl 

LanUM 

Oakar 

Smith  (PL) 

Lehman  (FL> 

Oberstar 

Smith  (lA) 

Leland 

Obey 

Smith  (NJ) 

Lent 

Owens  (NY) 

Solarz 

Lewis  (OA) 

Owens  (UT) 

Stangeland 

Uplnskl 

Parris 

Stokes 

Livlncston 

Pashayan 

Studds 

Lon« 

Payne (NJ) 

Swift 

Lovey(NY) 

Pelosi 

Tallon 

Midifan 

Perkins 

Tauke 

Ibnton 

Pickett 

Tauzin 

Marlenee 

Pickle 

Torres 

Martinez 

Porter 

Torricelll 

Matsui 

QuiUen 

TraXicant 

Mavroules 

Rangel 

Udall 

McCl06key 

Richardson 

Unsoeld 

McDermott 

Ridce 

Vander  Jagt 

McEwen 

Ritter 

Vento 

IfcOrath 

Roe 

Walgren 

licNulty 

Row 

Wax  man 

Miller  <WA) 

Roth 

Weiss 

MineU 

Rowland  (CT) 

Whitten 

Moakley 

Sabo 
NAYS- 231 

Young  (AK> 

Andrews 

Gallo 

McCurdy 

Archer 

Oekas 

McDade 

Armey 

Gephardt 

McHugh 

Aspin 

Oillmor 

McMillan  (NO 

BaUcfwer 

Glickman 

McMillen(MD) 

Bwnard 

Goodling 

Meyers 

BMllett 

Gordon 

Michel 

Barton 

Goes 

Miller  (CA) 

Bates 

Gradison 

Miller  (OH) 

Beilenson 

Grandy 

Mollohan 

Bennett 

Grant 

Montgomery 

Bereuter 

Gunderson 

Mtmrhead 

Berman 

Hall  (OH) 

Mrazek 

Bevill 

Hamilton 

Myers 

BUirakIs 

Hammerschmidt  Nagle 

BlUey 

Hancock 

Natcher 

Boehlert 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Boxer 

Harris 

Nielson 

Broomfield 

Heney 

Olin 

Browder 

Hefner 

Oxley 

Brown  (CO) 

Henry 

Packard 

Bryant 

Her«er 

PanetU 

Buechner 

Hiler 

Parker 

Bunning 

Hoacland 

Patterson 

Byron 

Holloway 

Paxon 

Callahan 

Hopkins 

Pease 

Campbell  (CA) 

Hubbard 

Penny 

Cardin 

Hughes 

Petri 

Carper 

Hutto 

Poshard 

CUT 

Inhofe 

Price 

Ctarfce 

Ireland 

Rahall 

Clement 

Jacobs 

Ray 

Clincer 

James 

Regula 

Coble 

Jenkins 

Rhodes 

Coleman  (TX) 

Johnson  (CT) 

Rinaldo 

Com  best 

Johnson  (SD) 

Roberts 

Conte 

Johnston 

Robinson 

Cooper 

Jontz 

Rogers 

CoBtelk) 

Kasich 

Rohrabacher 

Couchlin 

Kastenmeier 

RostenkowskI 

Cox 

Kennelly 

Roukema 

Cralt 

Kolbe 

Rowland  (GA> 

Davis 

Kyi 

Russo 

DeLay 

Lagomarsino 

Sangmeister 

Derrick 

Lancaster 

Sax  ton 

DeWlne 

Laughlin 

Schiff 

Dicltlnson 

Leach  (lA) 

Schneider 

Dortan  (ND) 

Leath(TX) 

Schroeder 

Doman  (CA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Schuette 

Duncan 

Levin  (MI) 

Sensenbrenner 

Dwyer 

Lewis  (CA) 

Sharp 

Early 

Lewis  (PL) 

Shaw 

Eckart 

Lightfoot 

Shays 

Edwards  (OK) 

Uoyd 

Shumway 

Enclish 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shuster 

Erdreich 

Luken.  Thomas 

Sisisky 

Fields 

Lukens.  Donald 

Skaggs 

Fish 

MachUey 

Skeen 

FUppo 

Martin  (ID 

Skelton 

Frank 

Martin  (NY) 

Slattery 

Premel 

Mazzoll 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Gallecly 

McCandless 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Stark 

Walker 

Smith  (NE) 

Steams 

Walsh 

Smith  (TX) 

Stenholm 

Watkins 

Smith  (VT) 

Stump 

Weber 

Smith.  Denny 

Sundquist 

Weldon 

(OR) 

Synar 

Wheat 

Smith.  Robert 

Tanner 

Whittaker 

(NH> 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wilson 

Smith.  Robert 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wise 

(OR) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Wolf 

Snowe 

Traxler 

Wolpe 

Solomon 

Upton 

Wyden 

Valentine 

Wylie 

Spratt 

Visclosky 

Yates 

Staggers 

Volkmer 

Yatron 

Stalllngs 

Vucanovich 

Young (FL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

Bateman 

Florlo 

Pallone 

Bentley 

Hatcher 

Payne  (VA) 

Brennan 

Levine  (CA) 

Pepper 

Bustamante 

Markey 

Pursell 

Courter 

McCollum 

Ravenel 

Engel 

McCrery 

Roybal 

Evy 

Mfume 

Schaefer 

Faacell 

Morella 

Towns 

Pawell 

Morrison  (CT) 

Williams 

Pelghan 

Ortiz 
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Messrs.  WHEAT.  RHODES,  ASPIN. 
BERMAN.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  FLIPPO. 
SISISKY.  and  TRAXLER  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


UMI 


AUTHORIZING  1989  SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS  TORCH  RELAY  TO 
BE  RUN  THROUGH  CAPITOL 
GROUNDS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Worlis  and  Transporta- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
<H.  Con.  Res.  71)  authorizing  the  1989 
Special  Olympics  Torch  Relay  to  be 
run  through  the  Capitol  Grounds,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Reser.ing 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
do  not  plan  to  object.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  An- 
derson] for  an  explanation  of  his  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
also  thank  him  for  his  cooperation  on 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 71  authorizes  the  1989  law  en- 
forcement torch  run  for  the  Special 
Olympics  to  be  run  through  the  Cap- 
itol Grounds,  as  part  of  the  journey  of 
the  Special  Olympics  torch  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Special  Olympics 
Spring  Games  at  Gallaudet  University 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  or 
about  May  19.  1989. 


Mr.  Speaker,  currently  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  law  prohibiting  torch- 
es from  being  carried  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  The  Congress  did  pass  spe- 
cial legislation  in  1984  so  that  the 
Olympic  torch  could  be  carried 
through  the  Capitol  Grounds  on  its 
way  to  the  Olympics  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  again,  in  1986,  1987,  and  1988  for 
the  Special  Olympics  held  at  Gallau- 
det University. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Criminal  Investigation  Division,  is  this 
year's  host  for  the  law  enforcement 
run  for  D.C.  Special  Olympics. 

Again  this  year,  as  in  years  past,  a 
torch-lighting  ceremony  will  begin  the 
relay  of  law  enforcement  officers  from 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  through  the 
District,  concluding  at  Gallaudet  Uni- 
versity. The  goal  is  to  show  law  en- 
forcement's support  for  Special  Olym- 
pics and  raise  money  for  the  Special 
Olympics  organization  through  the 
1989  law  enforcement  torch  run  for 
Special  Olympics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  founded  in  1968  by 
Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver.  the  Special 
Olympics  Program  offers  year  round 
training  and  competition  in  14  official 
sports  to  any  individual  with  mental 
retardation,  age  8  or  more,  including 
aquatics,  track  and  field,  gymnastics, 
volleyball,  and  softball. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation is  a  very  positive  step  toward 
promoting  interest  in  the  Special 
Olympics  and  I  urge  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  71. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  1989 
law  enforcement  torch  run  for  Special 
Olympics  to  be  run  on  Capitol 
Grounds. 

The  torch  relay  has  become  the  tra- 
ditional opening  of  the  D.C.  Special 
Olympics,  with  various  local  police  or- 
ganizations leading  the  torch  from  the 
Capitol  to  Gallaudet  University— site 
of  the  D.C.  Special  Olympics  Spring 
Games. 

I  commend  Congressman  Norm  Lent 
for  introducing  the  resolution  this 
year,  and  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Division  of  the  IRS  for  serving  as  the 
host  of  this  year's  relay. 

The  House  has  passed  similar  resolu- 
tions for  the  past  several  years,  and  I 
urge  passage  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  71  by  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent],  the 
author  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  worth- 
while program.  It  is  to  raise  funds  for 
physically  challenged  individuals.  It  is 
a  resolution  which  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  House  Con- 
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current Resolution  71,  which  authorizes  the 
annual  law  enforcement  run  marking  the  start 
of  the  U.S.  Special  Olympics  on  May  19.  I'd 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  colleagues,  Mr. 
Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee,  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT,  the  committee's  ranking  Republican, 
for  their  help  in  bringing  the  legislation  to  the 
House  floor  in  such  a  timely  fashkjn. 

The  event  t)egins  with  a  torch-lighting  cere- 
mony that  will  be  heW  on  the  steps  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol.  From  there,  a  relay  of  law  en- 
forcement offkjers  will  run  from  the  Capitol, 
continue  on  a  designated  route  through  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  finish  at  Gallaudet 
University  where  the  Special  Olympics  will  be 
held. 

The  goal  of  the  relay  is  to  show  law  en- 
forcement's support  for  the  Special  Olympics 
games  and  to  help  raise  financial  assistance 
to  continue  this  vwjrthwhile  program  for  phys- 
ically challenged  individuals.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Servrce,  Criminal  Investigation  Division, 
is  this  year's  host  for  the  torch  run,  and  the 
folks  there  have  done  a  fantastic  job  organiz- 
ing this  exciting  event. 

However,  before  any  of  this  can  happen, 
Congress  must  give  its  approval  for  use  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  steps  as  the  site  of  the  torch- 
lighting  ceremony  that  kk:ks  off  the  festivities. 
The  U.S.  Special  Olympics  offers  the  chal- 
lenge and  thrill  of  competition  to  some  very 
special  people.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
show  their  dedicated  support  for  this  worth- 
while cause  by  voting  for  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  71. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution, 
which  authorizes  the  1989  law  enforcement 
torch  ain  for  Special  Olympics  to  be  ain 
through  the  Capitol  Grounds  on  May  19,  1989, 
will  serve  to  promote  the  spring  games  of  the 
D.C.  Special  Olympics. 

The  Special  Olympics  torch-lighting  ceremo- 
ny and  relay  run  by  various  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  become  the  symbolic 
start  of  the  annual  DC.  spring  games. 

By  adopting  similar  resolutions  in  the  past. 
Congress  has  recognized  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  fine  athletes  who  participate  in 
the  Special  Olympics  games.  I  would  urge  that 
we  continue  that  support  by  passing  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  71  today. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rbs.  71 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/. 


spring  games  at  Gallaudet  University  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

SEC.     2.     RESPONSIBIMTY     OF    CAPITOL     POLICE 
BOARD. 

The  Capitol  Police  Board  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 1. 

SEC.  3.  CONDITIONS  RELATING  TO  PHYSICAL  PREP- 
ARATIONS. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  may  pre- 
scril)e  conditions  for  physical  preparations 
for  the  event  authorized  by  section  1. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson:  On 
the  first  page,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  "SPE- 
CIAL OLYMPICS  TORCH  RELAY"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1989  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT TORCH  RUN  FOR  SPE- 
CIAL OLYMPICS". 

On  the  first  page,  lines  8  and  9,  strike 
"Special  Olympics  Torch  Relay"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Law  Enforcement  Torch 
Run  for  Special  Olympics". 


the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


SECTION  1. 


D  1400 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  simply  clarifies  the  offi- 
cial name  of  this  event  as  the  1989 
Law  Enforcement  Torch  Run  for  Spe- 
cial Olympics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  amendment  and  on 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickett).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

TITLE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son: Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Concur- 
rent resolution  authorizing  the  1989  Law 
Enforcement  Torch  Run  for  Special  Olym- 
pics to  be  run  through  the  Capitol 
Grounds.". 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AITHORIZATION  OF  RUNNING  OF  8PE- 
aAL       OLYMPICS       TORCH       RELAY 
,        THROUGH  CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

On  Niay  19.  1989.  or  on  such  other  date  as 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  may  designate  jointly,  the  1989  Spe- 
cial Olympics  Torch  Relay  may  be  run 
through  the  Capitol  Grounds,  as  part  of  the 
journey  of  the  Special  Olympics  torch  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Special  Olympics 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7,  APPLIED  TECHNOLO- 
GY EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1989 

Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  101-43)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  143)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7)  to 
amend  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act  to  extend  the  authori- 
ties contained  in  such  act  through  the 
fiscal  year  1995,  which  was  referred  to 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.   1486.  MARITIME 
ADMINISTRATION    AUTHORIZA- 
TION, FISCAL  YEAR  1990 
Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  138  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  138 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1486)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Maritime  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All 
points  of  order  against  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  2(1)(6)  of  rule  XI  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  which  shall  not 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  now  printed 
in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule 
and  each  section  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickett).  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen], 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  138  is  an  open  rule  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1486, 
a  bill  authorizing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration and  for  other  purposes. 
The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gener- 
al debate  to  be  divided  equally  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  2("r')6  of  rule  XI.  the  3- 
day  layover  rule  for  committee  re- 
ports. At  the  time  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee considered  the  rule  for  H.R. 
1486.  it  was  expected  that  the  bill 
would  be  considered  at  the  end  of  last 
week,  necessitating  this  waiver.  As  the 
bill  will  be  considered  after  the  3-day 
layover  period,  this  waiver  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

The  rule  further  makes  in  order  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  purposes  of  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1486  responds  to 
requirements  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  It  is  intended  to  provide 
the  Maritime  Administration  with  the 
means  to  carry  out  its  responsibility 
for  programs  to  promote  a  strong  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  for  the  waterbome 
carriage  of  U.S.  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  and  for  national  defense 
purposes. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  estimated 
$535.8  million  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1990.  This 
amount  is  approximately  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  administraton.  It 
includes  a  total  of  $310  million  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Maritime  Administration 
and  approximately  $225  million  for 
the  Maritime  Administration's  Operat- 
ing Differential  Subsidy  Program. 
This  program  helps  U.S.-flagged  ves- 
sels to  compete  internationally  with 
foreign  ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  earlier. 
House  Resolution  138  is  an  open  rule 
making  the  bill  under  consideration 
open  to  any  germane  amendment. 
This  resolution  has  been  endorsed  by 
both  the  minority  and  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  It  will  facilitate 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  that  is 
needed  to  promote  our  Nation's  ship- 
ping capabilities  and  I  urge  its  speedy 
adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  it  is  1989  and  the 
maritime  authorization  bill  is  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  27  years  I  have 
been  here,  we  have  been  hammering 
away  at  the  merchant  marine  issue, 
and  the  committee  has  done  a  beauti- 
ful job  under  the  constraints,  but  the 
merchant  marine  of  this  Nation  is 
going  down  the  drain  unless  we  get  a 
handle  on  it.  unless  we  can  build  it  up 
so  that  it  can  be  a  part  of  our  defense 
posture.  We  need  to  do  that  right 
away.  Do  not  wait  until  the  situation 


is  absolutely  desperate.  We  must  not 
be  dependent  on  foreign  bottoms  and 
foreign  crews,  because  in  the  event  of 
a  national  emergency,  we  will  be  with- 
out a  viable  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  during 
World  War  II  when  the  merchant 
marine  fleet  and  the  crews  aided 
greatly  in  our  victory,  and  we  must 
always  remember  that.  Here  we  are 
again  not  beefing  up  our  merchant 
marine  as  much  as  we  should.  It  is 
time  that  we  took  a  look  and  did  some- 
thing more  about  it. 

We  spend  billiorvs  and  billions  and 
billions  for  our  national  defense,  and 
yet  we  let  the  merchant  marine  slip 
through  our  fingers.  I  think  it  is  a 
shame  and  a  disgrace  that  we  would  go 
to  foreign  bottoms,  foreign  crews,  and 
let  the  American  merchant  marine 
sailors  go  without  work.  It  is  time  that 
we  did  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  rule 
under  the  reservation  that  we  in 
future  years  do  something  more  about 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  bringing  this  rule  before  us. 
Also,  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  as  well  as  the 
ranking  member  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Quillen]  is  absolutely  right.  What  has 
happened  to  our  merchant  marine 
fleet  in  this  country  is  only  rivaled  in 
disgrace  by  the  fact  that  our  railroad 
industry  is  now  the  worst  of  any  indus- 
trialized nation  in  this  world.  It  is  time 
this  Congress  and  this  administration 
did  something  about  it. 

There  is  no  way  that  American  ship- 
building industries  today  can  compete 
with  all  of  the  subsidizations  coming 
from  the  foreign  governments  for  all 
of  the  shipbuilding  industry  overseas. 
It  is  about  time  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment started  to  get  in  the  business  of 
buying  their  own  ships  and  leasing 
them  out  to  the  private  sector.  That 
way  we  could  have  American-built  bot- 
toms. We  could  build  up  merchant 
marine  fleet,  and  we  would  be  protect- 
ed In  case  of  emergency  should  we 
ever  have  to  go  to  war  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jones]  from  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Davis]  for  all  of  their  support  in 
bringing  this  bill  together.  We  should 
support  it  unanimously  here  today. 


a  1410 


Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  start  out  by 
commending  the  chairman  of  the  over- 
all committee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]  for  a 
good  bill.  I  support  the  rule  and  will 
support  the  bill. 

In  my  three  terms  I  have  not  found 
any  Member  that  been  more  instruc- 
tive or  given  more  advice  or  taken 
more  time  with  young  Members  than 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jones]  and  I  want  to  say  that  I 
appreciate  it  and  many  young  Mem- 
bers appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  here  today  with 
my  standard  Buy  America  amendment 
that  Members  are  now  familiar  with 
which  offers  a  weighted  advantage  to 
American  firms.  I  will  offer  it  to  this 
bill.  It  gives  a  6-percent  weighted  ad- 
vantage to  American  firms  competing 
against  a  foreign  firm  for  a  contract  or 
a  bid  under  this  particular  Act. 

There  are  two  provisos.  One  is  that 
the  item  has  to  be  made  in  America 
with  at  least  50  percent  domestic  con- 
tent and  be  made  by  American  hands. 
There  is  a  proviso  that  if  it  is  not 
made  in  America,  naturally  it  does  not 
apply. 

One  particular  thing  I  would  like  to 
respond  to  today  is  that  there  is  a  re- 
porting requirement  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  will  have  to 
give  a  report  at  the  end  of  each  year 
as  to  how  the  GATT  agreements  inter- 
act and  interrupt  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. Hopefully  Congress  will  come  to 
see  that  more  of  our  tax  dollars  should 
be  going  to  American  companies. 

One  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
several  years  ago  we  found  on  the 
floor  that  a  law  was  passed  in  Japan 
creating  $60  billion  for  public  worlcs 
projects  over  10  years.  The  small  print 
in  the  law  said  only  Japanese  compa- 
nies could  bid  on  the  work.  When  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representatives  heard  that 
he  said  "My  God,  I  can't  believe  it." 
When  the  Pentagon  heard  about  it 
they  said  "This  is  crazy.  I  can't  believe 
they  would  do  something  like  that." 

When  we  pushed  the  Japanese  to  ex- 
plain their  position,  they  said  yes,  it  is 
true.  They  decided  to  keep  the  jobs 
and  money  in  Japan.  When  pushed 
further,  they  said  that  is  our  job  here 
in  Japan.  Maybe  you  people  in  Con- 
gress should  be  taking  care  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Let  me  remind  Members  that  2  years 
ago  the  Pentagon,  our  Army,  bought 
5,000  Toyotas  from  Japan.  They  pur- 
chased a  $60  million  computer  from 
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Japan.  Japanese  companies  2  years 
ago  got  almost  $3  billion  worth  of 
public  works  projects  in  America,  but 
their  bUl  said  only  Japanese  compa- 
nies can  apply. 

I  am  getting  some  talk  about  protec- 
tionism. This  is  not  protectionism. 
This  gives  a  weighted  advantage  to 
American  firms,  and  it  offsets  the  tax- 
payers' costs  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation, food  stamps,  welfare. 

I  say  let  us  keep  people  working  with 
dignity  rather  than  putting  them  on 
the  dependency  rolls  with  welfare. 
That  is  what  the  amendment  will  do. 

At  the  time  it  is  offered  I  am  sure 
the  chairman  will  have  some  questions 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  those 
questions.  I  will  be  offering  my  Buy 
American  amendment,  and  I  hope  it 
will    be    received    favorably    by    the 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  On  June  15,  1988,  and  again 
on  July  6,  1988,  the  Chair  made  an  an- 
nouncement which  cautioned  all  Mem- 
bers to  refrain  from  references  in 
debate  to  the  official  conduct  of  other 
Members  where  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  had  not 
filed  a  report  on  the  conduct  of  that 
Member  where  that  Member's  conduct 
was  not  the  subject  of  a  question  of 
the  privilege  of  the  House  then  pend- 
ing before  the  House,  and  similarly 
not  to  refer  to  the  motivations  of 
Members  who  may  have  filed  com- 
plaints before  that  committee. 

This  standard  was  relied  upon  by 
the  Chair  on  March  22.  1989.  The 
Chair  reiterates  this  standard  to  indi- 
cate that  1  minute  speeches  and  spe- 
cial order  speeches  which  attempt  to 
focus  on  conduct  or  motivations  of 
Members  are  not  in  order  under  clause 
1,  rule  XIV  and  under  the  precedents, 
because  they  inevitably  engage  in  per- 
sonalities in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
essential   purpose   of   this   legislative 

body. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Chair  for  the  statement 
just  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  in- 
stances on  the  floor  recently  when 
Members  have  taken  the  well  and 
openly    discussed    questions    pending 


before  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct. 

These  instances,  in  my  view,  violate 
the  Rules  of  the  House,  specifically 
rule  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  can  spare 
the  House  of  these  incidents.  They 
make  matters  worse,  not  better.  They 
may  vent  some  of  the  frustrations  and 
anxieties  felt  by  Members  on  both 
sides,  but  that  alone  is  no  justification. 
The  rules  which  govern  this  House 
are  rules  which  require  reasoned  judg- 
ment, not  emotional  outbursts. 

The  needs  of  the  institution  must 
transcend  the  needs  of  the  individual 
Member  in  situations  like  this,  wheth- 
er it  be  Members  who  are  accused,  or 
Members  who  set  themselves  up  as  de- 
fenders of  the  accused. 

The  rules  of  the  House  and  the 
precedents  we  have  in  place  must  be 
adhered  to  and  respected.  The  Nation 
is  watching  how  we  proceed  through 
this  thicket  of  ethical  behavior  and 
judgments.  The  people  are  waiting  to 
see  how  we  perform  and  they  will  pass 
ultimate  judgment  on  what  we  do. 
what  we  say,  and  what  we  decide. 

Let's  attempt  over  the  next  weeks 
and  months  to  live  up  to  the  very  high 
standards  set  for  us  by  those  who 
wrote  the  rules  and  established  the 
precedents  by  the  people  we  serve  and 
by  the  media  who  scrutinize  us  so 
closely. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  let's  behave 
like  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  for  his  statement. 


MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION 

AUTHORIZATION.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  138  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  1486. 

D  1417 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1486)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Derrick  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  H.R.  1486.  which  au- 
thorizes fiscal  year  1990  appropria- 
tions for  the  Maritime  Administrtion. 
The  Maritime  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  maintain- 
ing a  strong  U.S.  merchant  marine  ca- 
pable of  meeting  our  country's  vital  in- 
terests in  commercial  trade  and  na- 
tional defense.  Unfortunately,  our  na- 
tional policies  have  not  adequately  di- 
rected our  resources  to  provide  for 
either  a  strong  U.S.  merchant  marine 
or  a  healthy  American  shipbuilding 
base. 

Our  national  security  requirements 
will  be  in  serious  jeopardy  if  the  U.S.- 
flag  fleet  and  our  American  shipyards 
continue  to  decline.  More  than  95  per- 
cent of  the  cargo  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts needed  to  support  our  military 
forces  overseas  must  be  carried  by 
strategic  sealift.  During  peacetime. 
U.S.-flag  ships  carry  10  million  tons  of 
dry  cargo  and  almost  14  million  long 
tons  of  petroleum  each  year  to  sup- 
port the  Military  Sealift  Command's 
cargo  needs.  With  the  number  of  U.S.- 
flag  oceangoing  ships  down  to  an  all- 
time  low  of  424  ships,  we  are  facing  a 
serious  erosion  of  our  sealift  capabili- 
ties. 

Our  commercial  trade  interests  are 
an  essential  part  of  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic development,  and  support  for 
the  merchaint  marine  and  maritime  in- 
dustry is  needed  to  protect  this  vital 
basic  industry. 

H.R.  1486  is  intended  to  provide  the 
Maritime  Administration  with  the 
means  to  allocate  the  admittedly  limit- 
ed funds  for  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  The 
bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$309,830,000  for  nonsubsidy  programs 
administered  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration and  authorizes  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  to  liquidate  1990  op- 
erating differential  subsidy  [ODS] 
contract  obligations. 

ODS  is  a  program  to  assist  U.S.-flag 
ships  to  operate  competitively  in  the 
U.S.  foreign  trade.  The  Administration 
estimates  that  the  actual  outlays  for 
ODS  contract  obligations  in  1990 
would  be  approximately  $226  million. 

H.R.  1486  includes  $3,750,000  for  re- 
search and  development  and  reallo- 
cates funds  which  the  Administration 
had  included  in  operations  and  train- 
ing for  this  purpose.  Federal  outlays 
are  not  increased  by  the  redistribution 
of  funds,  but  the  emphasis  on  research 
and  development  indicates  a  congres- 
sional intent  to  support  R&D  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
competitiveness  of  our  fleet  and  ship- 
yards. 
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H.R.  1486  authorizes  the  same 
amount  of  funds  for  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  and  the  State 
maritime  academies  as  was  requested 
by  the  administration.  With  regard  to 
the  State  academies,  the  bill  specifical- 
ly authorizes  that  the  funds  be  used 
for  assistance  to  the  schools  and  their 
current  fleet  of  five  vessels.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  administration's  plan 
to  reduce  the  schools'  training  vessels 
to  three  ships  in  1990  and  two  ships  in 
1991. 

Three  other  sections  in  H.R.  1486 
address  the  State  maritime  academies: 

Section  2  amends  the  student  incen- 
tive payment  program  by  requiring  a 
student  who  accepts  Federal  aid  to 
commit  to  the  Naval  Reserve  after  the 
first  year  of  school. 

Section  3  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  within  1  year,  to 
submit  a  study  to  Congress  to  deter- 
mine how  current  training  school  ves- 
sels and  other  available  vessels  may  be 
used  for  onboard  ship  training. 

Section  4  increases  the  Federal 
share  of  direct  payments  to  the  re- 
gional academy,  without  increasing 
Federal  outlays. 

H.R.  1486  also  authorizes 
$246,909,000  for  the  National  E>efense 
Reserve  Fleet,  including  the  Ready 
Reserve  Force.  Previously,  most  fund- 
ing for  this  program  was  in  the  Navy. 
This  amount  is  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration's request,  and  reflects  the 
downturn  in  available  commercial, 
militarily  useful  vessels— and  the  need 
to  fill  the  void  with  vessels  in  the  RRF 
capable  of  being  placed  in  service  on  5 
to  20  days'  notice. 

Section  5  further  clarifies  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  regarding  the  Ready  Reserve 
Force.  It  sets  out  the  terms  under 
which  the  Navy  can  activate  and  use 
the  vessels  in  the  RRF.  Contracting- 
out  of  maintenance  work  on  the 
NDRF  is  also  limited. 

Section  6  reauthorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  provide  war  risk 
insurance  until  1995. 

And.  finally,  section  7  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  designate  National  Maritime 
Enhancement  Institutes. 

H.R.  1486  is  a  fair  representation  of 
how  we  believe  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration should  spend  the  limited  fund- 
ing available  for  these  vital  programs 
essential  to  the  national  security  and 
commercial  trade  needs  of  our  coun- 
try. I  urge  your  support  for  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

D  1420 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  our  distinguished  committee 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Walter  B. 


Jones,  and  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1486,  the  authorization  bill  for  the 
Maritime  Administration  [Mar  Ad], 
and  to  commend  him  for  his  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  measure  to  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

H.R.  1486  is  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion for  the  programs  of  MarAd  within 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 
MarAd  is  the  primary  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment that  provides  support  and 
promotional  assistance  to  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

This  legislation  is  very  similar  to  the 
President's  budget  request  for  the  line 
items  that  need  to  be  authorized.  The 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee made  some  adjustments  in  the 
way  that  the  funding  will  be  identified 
and  allocated,  but  the  overall  dollar 
total  is  very  close  to  the  administra- 
tion's request.  The  total  outlay  under 
H.R.  1486  would  be  around 
$535,830,000.  The  administration  re- 
quest is  for  $533,450,000.  The  differ- 
ence is  $2,380,000. 

We  did  make  one  change  in  this  bill, 
compared  to  previous  authorization 
bills.  We  have  not  put  a  dollar  figure 
in  this  legislation  for  the  operating- 
differential  subsidy  [ODS]  program. 
Instead,  we  provided  such  funds  as 
might  be  necessary  to  the  agency  in 
order  for  them  to  meet  any  contrac- 
tual obligations  under  existing  ODS 
contracts.  The  administration  budget 
projects  this  amount  to  be  around 
$226  million  for  fiscal  year  1990.  Our 
committee  does  not  have  information 
indicating  that  the  figure  would  be 
any  higher  than  that— but  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  would  allow  the 
agency  to  pay  additional  funds  to 
vessel  operators  should  they  elect  to 
expand  the  use  of  their  existing  ODS 
contracts. 

The  other  significant  provision  of 
this  bill  is  a  requirement  that  MarAd 
produce  a  study  in  1  year  on  methods 
of  providing  at-sea  training  to  student 
cadets.  The  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  two-ship  sharing  program 
amongst  the  five  coastal  maritime 
academies.  The  superintendents  of  the 
schools  believe  that  a  more  appropri- 
ate method  would  be  to  employ  five 
ships  that  are  currently  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's Ready  Reserve  Force.  Our 
committee  felt  that  the  agency  should 
review  all  possible  methods  of  at-sea 
training  before  selecting  any  one  par- 
ticular method.  Consequently,  in  this 
bill  we  require  the  study  and  do  not 
permit  the  agency  to  change  the  exist- 
ing training  program  that  has  a  school 
ship  at  each  coastal  academy  until  the 
study  is  completed. 

H.R.  1486  also  contains  a  section 
that  clarifies  the  roles  that  MarAd 
and  the  Navy  play  with  regard  to  the 
operation  and  management  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
[NDRF]— including  the  Ready  Re- 
serve Force.  The  administration  re- 
quested this  provision.  The  bill  also  in- 


cludes another  provision  in  this  same 
section  that  would  limit  MarAd's  abili- 
ty to  contract  out  the  maintenance  of 
the  NDRF. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
refine  the  program  that  enables 
MarAd  to  give  student  incentive  pay- 
ments [SIP's]  to  student  cadets  at  the 
six  State  maritime  academies.  The 
agency  would  prefer  to  eliminate  the 
SIP  program  altogether  but  our  com- 
mittee believes  it  just  needs  some  ad- 
justments—but should  not  be  termi- 
nated. 

The  final  section  in  H.R.  1486  would 
give  the  agency  the  authority  to  select 
National  Maritime  Enhancement  In- 
stitutes. These  institutes  would  be 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  would  have  a  special  expertise 
that  would  enable  them  to  assist  the 
Government  in  developing  both  short 
and  long-term  solutions  to  domestic 
maritime  problems.  No  special  funding 
is  contained  in  this  bill  and  research 
grants  to  an  institute  could  only  be 
made  from  funds  specifically  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  has  crafted  a 
good  piece  of  legislation  that  is  well 
within  budgetary  constraints.  It  also 
provides  the  type  of  oversight  and 
guidance  that  I  believe  is  appropriate 
for  Congress  to  do. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1486. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Pickett]. 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  1486,  the 
Maritime  Administration  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1990.  This  im- 
portant legislation  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  House. 

Just  last  month,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Maritime  Administration  released  sta- 
tistics on  the  status  of  the  privately 
owned,  deep-draft  fleet  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine,  and  the  news  was 
most  depressing.  As  of  September  1, 
1988,  there  were  only  427  oceangoing 
ships  and  83  Great  Lakes  vessels,  a  de- 
crease over  the  past  year  alone  of  42 
vessels. 

Even  more  alarming,  as  1988  ended, 
MarAd  reported  that  not  a  single  new 
commercial  vessel  was  under  construc- 
tion in  any  shipyard  in  the  United 
States.  This  situation  has  existed  since 
November  9,  1987,  when  the  last  com- 
mercial vessel  under  construction  in  a 
U.S.  yard  was  delivered  to  its  owner. 

Much  needs  to  be  done  to  ensure 
that  our  maritime  industry  will  be  ca- 
pable of  supporting  the  economic 
needs  and  the  national  defense  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States.  The 
funds  authorized  in  H.R.  1486  for  the 
maritime  industries  are  fully  justified. 
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and  that  Justification  particularly  ap- 
plies to  the  research  and  development 
section,  which  authorizes  $3.75  million 
for  R&D  activities  of  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

As  explained  in  the  committee 
report,  "the  research  and  development 
function  is  necessary  to  develop  con- 
cepts, methods,  systems,  and  equip- 
ment that  will  improve  productivity 
and  operating  efficiency  in  the  U.S. 
shipbuilding  and  ship  operating  indus- 
tries." These  R&D  programs  "are 
aimed  at  the  development  of  informa- 
tion and  technology  that  will  result  in 
lower  shipbuilding  costs,  operating 
costs,  and  Government  subsidies  for 
both  ship  construction  and  operation." 
Two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  is  specifically  author- 
ized for  vessel  design  and  shipyard 
studies. 

It  is  essential  that  funds  be  author- 
ized and  appropriated  for  this  critical 
function  if  the  United  States  is  to  keep 
pace  with  other  countries  in  the  area 
of  ship  technology.  The  $2,250,000 
contained  in  this  bill  is  the  first  step 
in  getting  MarAd  back  into  the  busi- 
ness of  research  and  development.  The 
administration  did  not  request  R&D 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

If  a  U.S.  shipbuilding  industry  is  to 
exist  and  thrive,  research  must  be  con- 
ducted on  shipyard  productivity  im- 
provements, on  advanced  ship  designs, 
and  on  identifying  an  international 
market  for  high  technology  commer- 
cial ships.  Other  countries  have  been 
spending  millions  on  research  and  de- 
velopment while  MarAd  has  been  dis- 
mantling its  R&D  activities.  Today, 
there  is  essentially  no  money  being  in- 
vested by  MarAd  to  promote  shipyard 
productivity  or  to  pursue  ship  re- 
search and  design.  The  MarAd  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  was  formed 
in  1987,  after  the  Offices  of  Advanced 
Ship  Development,  Advanced  Ship  Op- 
erations, and  Maritime  Technology 
were  closed.  The  current  functions  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
heavily  emphasize  ship  operations  and 
cargo  handling— but  not  ship  construc- 
tion. 

WhDe  we  are  doing  essentially  noth- 
ing in  this  area,  other  nations  are  in- 
vesting   heavily    in    high    technology 
ship  designs  and  advanced  production 
processes.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
quantify  the  extent  of  foreign  invest- 
ment in  this  area,  we  do  know  that 
Japan,  for  example,  is  investing  heavi- 
ly in  ship  research  and  development. 
The   Japanese   Ship   Research   Insti- 
tute—an arm  of  the  Japanese  Ministry 
of  Transport— spent  $24.4  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987  and  $21.9  mUlion  in 
fiscal  year  1988  alone.  R&D  in  Japan 
prior    to    1974    emphasized    building 
bigger  and  faster  ships.  After  1974,  the 
emphasis  was  placed  on  lowering  pro- 
duction and  operating  costs.  Then  in 
1986.  the  Government's  focus  turned 
toward      high      value-added      ships. 


Longer-term  research  is  currently 
being  conducted  on  ship  applications 
of  superconducting  machinery. 

The  United  States  once  led  the 
world  in  ship  technology  break- 
throughs. We  still  maintain  that  posi- 
tion in  the  production  of  sophisticated 
state-of-the-art  naval  combatants  and 
nuclear  submarines.  We  can  once 
again  lead  the  world  in  commercial 
ship  technology.  But.  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  a  long-term 
commitment  to  research  and  develop- 
ment or  without  a  cooperative  govern- 
ment/industry effort  to  that  goal. 
This  commitment  is  long  overdue. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  which  is  a  beginning 
aimed  at  restoring  America's  competi- 
tiveness in  commercial  shipbuilding. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1486,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Maritime 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1990.  is  not  con- 
troversial. Although  the  administration  has  op- 
posed certain  provisions,  I  am  confident  with 
the  floor  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
today,  we  will  have  overcome  a  significant 
point  of  contention  with  respect  to  the  Ready 
Resen/e  Fleet. 

H.R.  1486,  as  introduced,  contained  a  provi- 
sion to  increase  direct  payments  to  the  Great 
Lakes  Regional  Academy.  No  additional 
budget  authority  was  sought  for  this  change 
nor  is  one  required.  Our  review  indicates  that 
sufficient  funds  are  available  in  Marad's  oper- 
ating budget  for  the  maritime  academies  to 
implement  this  regulatory  change.  The  Great 
Lakes  Academy  is  the  only  regional  academy 
in  the  country.  The  Federal  dollars  are 
matched  by  State  dollars  and  this  added  fund- 
ing will  give  the  Great  Lakes  Academy  an  in- 
centive to  appeal  to  Great  Lakes  States  other 
than  Michigan  for  funding.  This  is  going  to  be 
a  boost  for  the  regional  academy,  projecting  a 
r>eed  to  increase  their  enrollments  over  the 
next  few  years  because  the  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping industry  is  back  on  the  rise. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  shipboard  training  of 
academy  cadets  has  been  a  difficult  issue  for 
the  administration  and  this  committee  and  one 
which  has  yet  to  be  resolved. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
schools  are  getting  a  fair  hearing  on  this  issue 
and,  for  that  reason.  I  must  support  the 
amendment  made  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Studds,  at  the  full  committee  mari^up  and  in- 
cluded in  the  present  text  of  H.R.  1486.  I  do 
so  not  to  encourage  delay  but  to  assure  that 
the  necessary  review  and  hearing  does,  in 
fact,  take  place. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1486,  the  maritime  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

This  legislation  reflects  the  continued  com- 
mitment of  our  committee  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  merchant  marine  and  to  a  well- 
equipped  and  maintained  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  a  comprehen- 
sive study  by  Marad  of  ship  training  opportuni- 
ties at  the  State  and  Federal  maritime  acade- 
mies. 

In  conducting  this  study,  we  expect  Marad 
to  consider  seriously  a  proposal  by  the  presi- 
dents of  the  State  academies  to  use  vessels 


soon  to  be  acquired  fof  the  Ready  Reserve 
for  academy  training. 

As  Memtjers  may  know,  there  are  plans  to 
expand  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  from  its  cur- 
rent level  of  91  vessels  to  as  many  as  120  by 
1992.  Under  the  academy  presidents  plan, 
three  of  the  newly  acquired  vessels  would  be 
asked  to  play  a  dual  role  as  academy  training 
ships  and  as  troop  transport  ships  in  the 
Ready  Reserve.  This  wouW  eliminate  the 
need  to  acquire  new  training  vessels  to  re- 
place those  now  in  service  at  our  maritime 
academies  in  Maine,  Texas,  and  California. 

In  recent  years,  some  in  the  executive 
branch  have  argued  that  we  shouW  simply 
retire  the  training  ships  in  these  States  and 
ask  the  five  State  academies  to  share  the  two 
that  are  left.  The  proposal  of  the  academy 
presidents  would  allow  each  academy  to  have 
its  own  training  vessel  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  that  it  is  little  rriore  than  what  we 
will  be  paying  to  maintain  the  same  vessels  in 
the  Ready  Resen/e. 

H.R.  1486  does  not  require  Marad  to  accept 
the  academy  presidents'  plan.  It  does  require 
them  to  study  it;  and  to  maintain  tfie  current 
fleet  of  five  training  vessels  until  that  study  is 
complete. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jones];  and  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Lent],  for  their  leadership  on  this 
bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1486,  the  fiscal  year 
1990  Maritime  Administration  Authorization 
Act.  At  a  time  when  our  Nation's  merchant 
marine  fleet  is  declining,  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant to  help  curtj  that  trend. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  testimony  and  reports 
on  the  status  of  the  maritime  industry— and 
the  outlook  is  bleak.  In  fact,  last  week  while 
appearing  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  and 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  Admiral  Crowe 
claimed  that  the  state  of  our  merchant  marine 
fleet  was  dismal.  We  are  also  facing  a  deterio- 
rating shipbuilding/ship  repair  industrial  base. 
It  is  important  for  our  Nation  to  address  these 
important  issues  and  this  legislation  makes  a 
valid  attempt. 

An  important  provision  of  the  legislation  is 
authorizing  funding  for  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration's Operating  Differential  Subsidy  [ODS] 
Program.  This  program  helps  US-flag  vessels 
engaged  in  U.S.  internatk>nal  commerce  to 
compete  against  usually  subsidized  foreign 
ships  by  offsetting  some  of  the  high  operation- 
al costs  for  the  U.S.  vessels.  The  Bush  admin- 
istration has  raised  objections  to  this  provision 
of  the  legislation.  However,  I  believe  the  in- 
dustry needs  this  modest  assistance  to 
combat  the  increasingly  subsidized  foreign 
competition. 

The  need  for  a  viable  merchant  marine  fleet 
to  provide  necessary  sealift  is  universally  ac- 
cepted. To  maintain  our  cun-ent  fleet  and  re- 
verse the  declining  trend,  we  need  a  greater 
emphasis  placed  on  ODS  funding.  While  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  abroad  remains  unlikely, 
I  remain  troubled  by  the  threat  posed  by  our 
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sea-borne  transportation  being  captured  by  for- 
eign flagged  vessels.  The<r  reliability  Is  ques- 
tKxtable  and  hampers  our  ability  to  have  confi- 
6encx  in  an  important  transportation  system. 

Another  important  provisusn  of  this  legisla- 
tion relates  to  continued  furiding  for  the  State 
mantime  academies.  The  S8.7  million  provided 
for  these  institutions  reflects  the  continuing 
commitment  of  this  Ck>ngress  to  the  vital  role 
they  offer  the  Nation  in  training  future  mari- 
time officers.  I  am  also  pleased  with  the  prohi- 
bition on  Vne  ship  shanng  plan  called  for  by 
the  Bush  administration.  This  proposal  could 
seriously  affect  the  training  ability  of  these  in- 
stitutions to  provide  the  quality  education  tf>ey 
are  krvswn  to  offer.  The  language  in  this  bill 
requires  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the  ben- 
efits of  any  ship  shanng  prop>osal  be  present- 
ed to  Congress.  This  study  will  enable  us  to 
accurately  judge  tfie  ship  shanng  corKept 
before  moving  to  hastily  adopt  tf>e  proposal. 
Our  maritime  academies  continue  to  graduate 
top-quality  your>g  men  and  women  wtK>  serve 
ably  in  our  maritime  irKJustries.  We  must  no\ 
hamper  tfvs  vital  training  by  restricting  needed 
furxlir^g. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  express  our  strong 
commitment  to  a  viable  maritime  industry  by 
jotnmg  me  in  support  of  H.R   1486. 

D  1430 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
and  each  section  is  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1486 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprexentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conoress  assembled. 

SEcnoft  1.  In  fiscal  year  1990.  the  follow- 
ing amounts  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Maritime  Administration— 

11)  any  amounts  necessary  to  liquidate  ob- 
liffations  under  operating-differential  subsi- 
dy contracts  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  portion 
of  the  total  of  current  contract  authority; 

(2t  t3,7S0,000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment activities,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  including— 

(A)  t2.ZS0.000  for  vessel  design  and  ship- 
yard studies;  and 

IB)  tl.SOO.OOO  for  other  research. 


13)  1 33,205.000  for  expenses  related  to 
manpotoer.  education,  and  training,  includ- 
ing— 

lA)  t23.lS7.000  for  maritime  training  at 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point.  New  York; 

(B)  tS.670.000  for  assistance  to  the  State 
maritime  academies  and  the  current  fleet  of 
five  training  ships;  and 

(C)  tl. 378.000  for  manpower  and  addi- 
tional training; 

(4)  t2S.966,000  for  operating  programs,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  tl7.8S3.000  for  general  administration; 

IB)  t9S7.000  for  development  of  water 
transportation  systems;  and 

(C)  t7.1S6.000  for  use  of  water  transporta- 
tion systems;  and 

(5)  t246.909,000  for  expenses  related  to  na- 
tional security  support  capabilities,  incltid- 
ing— 

(A)  t24S.608.000  for  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet,  including— 

(it  t86.86S.000  for  fleet  additions,  replace- 
ments, acquisitions,  and  upgrading  of  ves- 
sels for  the  Ready  Reserve  Force; 

(ii)  tll8,61S.OO0  for  maintenance  and  op- 
erations programs  in  support  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  Force;  and 

(Hi)  t4.000.000  for  Ready  Reserve  Force  fa- 
cilities; 

(ivt  t29.SS0.000  for  Ready  Reserve  Force 
vessel  conversions;  and 

(V)  t6.S78.000  for  other  programs  in  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet;  and 

(B)  tl, 301. 000  for  emergency  planning  op- 
erations. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1304(g)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  App.  U.S.C.  129Sc(g))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(B).  by  striking  "and" 
the  second  place  it  appears; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (C)  and  substituting  the  following: 

"(C)  paid  by  the  Secretary  for  the  first 
complete  or  partial  academic  year  of  attend- 
ance to  the  individual  in  a  lump  sum  of 
1 1.200  or  on  a  prorated  basis  based  on 
actual  attendance,  and  at  a  time  during  the 
second  academic  year  when  the  individual 
enters  into  an  agreement  accepting  midship- 
man and  enlisted  reserve  status  as  required 
under  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(D)  paid  by  the  Secretary  for  the  academ- 
ic years  after  those  years  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe while  the  individual  is  attending  the 
academy. "; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "apply  for 
midshipman"  and  substituting  "accept  mid- 
shipman and  enlisted  reserve"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3)(D).  by  striking  "to 
apply  for  an  appointment  as. ";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  "has  at- 
tended a  State  maritime  academy  for  not 
less  than  two  years"  and  insert  "has  accept- 
ed the  payment  described  in  paragraph 
(It(C)  of  this  subsection". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  individuals  who  commence  attend- 
ance after  December  31.  1989,  at  a  State 
maritime  academy  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1304  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
(46  App.  U.S.C.  129SC). 

Sec.  3.  With  the  funds  authorized  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
after  consultation  roith  other  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  and  the  State,  regional, 
and  Federal  maritime  academies,  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  study  unthin  one  year 
to  determine  how  currently  employed  train- 
ing vessels.  United  States-flag  commercial 
vessels,  vessels  in  the  Ready  Reserve  Force, 
and  other  vessels  under  the  control  of  the 


United  States  Government  may  be  used  to 
provide  training  opportunities  for  State,  re- 
gional, and  Federal  maritime  academy  stu- 
dents that  will  produce  licensed  graduate  of- 
ficers. This  study  shall  include  data  on  the 
cost  effectiveness  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; cost  impacts  on  the  affected  State 
governments;  safety  of  any  vessels  involved; 
safety  of  the  students;  operational  and 
scheduling  impacts  upon  the  several  enti- 
ties; liability  exposure,  and  the  impact  on 
national  security  sealift.  No  changes  in  cur- 
rent shipboard  training  programs  at  the 
State  maritime  academies  are  authorized 
until  completion  of  this  study  and  review  by 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  Section  1304(d)(1)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  App.  U.S.C. 
129Sc(d)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  after  "(d)(1)"  by  inserting  "(A)";  and 

(2)  striking  the  second  sentence  and  sub- 
stituting: 

"(B)  Subject  to  clause  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  annual  payment  to  the  academy 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  amount  given  to  the  academy  for  its 
maintenance  and  support  by  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located,  or.  for  a  regional  mari- 
time academy,  by  all  States  cooperating  to 
sponsor  the  academy. 

"(C)  The  amount  under  clause  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  may  not  be  more  than  tBS.OOO, 
or— 

"(i)  tlOO.OOO  if  the  academy  satisfies  sub- 
section (f)(2)  of  this  section;  or 

"(ii)  t200,000  if  the  regional  maritime 
academy  satisfies  subsection  (f)(2)  of  this 
section. ". 

Sec.  5.  Section  11  of  the  Merchant  Ship 
Sales  Act  of  1946  (SO  App.  U.S.C.  1744)  if 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  maintain  a  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet,  including  any  vessel  assigned  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Ready  Reserve  Force 
component  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  those 
vessels  owned  or  acquired  by  the  United 
States  Government  that  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  roith  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
determines  are  of  value  for  national  defense 
purposes  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation decides  to  place  and  maintain  in 
the  fleet 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
a  vessel  in  the  fleet  may  be  used  only— 

"(1)  for  an  account  of  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  during  a  period 
during  which  vessels  may  be  requisitioned 
under  section  902  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  1936  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1242);  or 

"(2)  under  a  charter,  contract  or  other 
agreement  arranged  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportatioru 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  T^nsportation  may 
enter  into  a  contract  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  fleet  including  the  force,  only  for— 

"(1)  the  repair,  activation,  operation, 
berthing,  towing,  or  lay-up  of  a  vessel; 

"(2)  a  vessel  xued  by  a  State  maritime 
academy;  and 

"(3)  obtaining  maintenance  technical 
services  when— 

"(A)  the  technical  expertise  required  for 
that  service  is  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
fleet  staff  or  when  the  fleet  has  insufficient 
personnel  resources  to  adequately  maintain 
the  fleet  and 

"(B)  the  contract  does  not  result  in  reduc- 
ing employment  at  the  fleet  site. ". 

Sec.  6.  Section  1214  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  1936  (46  App.  U.S.C.  1294)  U 
amended  by  striking  "1990."  and  substitut- 
ing "1995. ". 
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NATIONAL  MARtTlME  ENHANCEMENT  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  may  designate  National 
Maritime  Enhancement  Institutes. 

<b)  SCOPE.— Activities  undertaken  by  the 
InstituU  include— 

(1)  conducting  research  concerning  meth- 
ods for  improving  maritime  industries'  per- 
formance: 

(2)  enhancing  the  competitiveness  of  do- 
mestic maritime  industries  in  international 
trade; 

(3)  forecasting  trends  in  maritime  trade; 
<4)  assessing  technological  advancements; 
(5)    developing    management    initiatives 

and  training;  . 

(6f  analyzing  economic  and  operational 
impacts  of  regulatory  policies  and  interna- 
tional negotiations  or  agreements  pending 
before  the  international  bodies; 

(7)  assessing  the  compatibility  of  domestic 
maritime  infrastructure  systems  with  over- 
seas transport  systems; 

18)  fostering  innovations  in  maritime 
transportation  pricing;  and 

19)  improving  maritime  economics  and  fi- 
nance. . 

<c)  AppucATiON.—An  institution  seeking 
designation  as  a  National  Maritime  En- 
hancement Institute  shaU  submit  an  appli- 
cation under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

id)  Selection  Criteria.— The  Secretary 
shall  select  a  designee  under  this  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  criteria: 

ID  the  demonstrated  research  and  exten- 
sion resources  available  to  the  designee  for 
carrying  out  this  subsection; 

(2)  the  capability  of  the  designee  to  pro- 
vide leadership  in  making  national  and  re- 
gional contributions  to  the  solution  of  both 
long-range  and  immediate  problems  of  the 
domestic  maritime  industry; 

(3)  an  established  program  encompassing 
research  and  training  directed  to  enhancing 
maritim£  industries: 

(4)  a  demonstrated  ability  to  assemble  and 
evaluate  pertinent  information  from  na- 
tional and  international  sources  and  to  dis- 
seminate results  of  maritime  industry  re- 
search and  educational  programs  through  a 
continuing  education  program;  and 

IS)  the  designee  be  a  nonprofit  institution 
of  higher  learning. 

(e)  EuaiBiLiTY  FOR  Grants.— The  Secretary 
may  make  research  grants  to  an  Institute 
from  amounts  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina: 

SecUon  5  of  the  bill  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "(Z)  under  a  charter,  contract,  or  other 
agreement  arranged  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.",  and  substituting: 

•(2)  on  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  in  accordance  with  memoranda  of 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion   and   the   Secretary   of   Defense, 

"(A)  testing  for  readiness  and  suitability 
for  mission  performance; 

•(B)  defense  sealift  functions  for  which 
other  sealift  assets  are  not  reasonably  avail- 
able: and  .»,»,„ 

"(C)  support  of  the  deployment  of  the 
United  SUtes  armed  forces  in  a  military 
contingency,  for  military  contingency  oper- 
ations   or  for  civil  contingency  operations 


upon  orders  from  the  National  Command 
Authority;  or 

••(3)  for  otherwise  lawfully  permitted  stor- 
age or  transportation  of  non-defense  related 
cargo  as  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.". 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  I  offer  con- 
tains clarifying  language  only,  and 
does  not  change  the  import  of  the  bill 
as  reported  in  any  way. 

The  provision  in  the  legislation  the 
amendment  modifies  sets  out  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Navy  and  the 
Maritime  Administration  in  the  way  in 
which  the  Ready  Reserve  Force  is 
managed,  and  the  permissible  uses  to 
which  ready  Reserve  Force  vessels 
may  be  put.  In  setting  out  the  cooper- 
ative arrangement,  reference,  in  the 
bill  as  reported,  was  made  to  agree- 
ments arranged  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  This  reference  applied 
to  a  memorandum  of  agreement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

At  the  request  of  both  Departments. 
I  am  offering  this  amendment  that 
merely  states  in  precise  language 
those  items  in  the  memoranda  of 
agreement  that  describe  the  permissi- 
ble activity  for  vessels  activated  by  the 
Navy  from  the  Ready  Reserve  Force. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
over  this  amendment.  We  understand 
that  it  was  prepared  jointly  by  MarAd 
and  the  U.S.  Navy  to  incorporate  the 
understanding  they  have  with  respect 
to  this  issue,  and  the  minority  has  no 
objection.  We  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TRAFICANT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant: 
Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following  new 
section: 

8EC.  8.  Bl'V-AMERKAN  REQIIREMENT. 

(a)  Determination  by  Secretary  of 
STATE.-If  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, determines  that  the  public  mterest 
so  requires,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 


is  authorized  to  award  to  a  domestic  firm  a 
contract  that,  under  the  use  of  competitive 
procedures,  would  be  awarded  to  a  foreign 
firm,  if- 

(1)  the  final  product  of  the  domestic  firm 
will  be  completely  assembled  in  the  United 
States: 

(2)  when  completely  assembled,  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  final  product  of  the 
domestic  firm  will  be  domestically  produced: 
and 

(3)  the  difference  between  the  bids  sub- 
mitted by  the  foreign  and  domestic  firms  is 
not  more  than  6  percent. 
In  determining  under  this  subsection 
whether  the  public  interest  so  requires,  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  shall  take  into  account 
United  States  international  obligations  and 
trade  relations. 

(b)  Limited  Application.— This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  to  which— 

(1)  such  applicability  would  not  be  In  the 
public  interest; 

(2)  compelling  national  security  consider- 
ations require  otherwise;  or 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Representa- 
tive determines  that  such  an  award  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  or  an  international  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party. 

(c)  Limitation.— This  section  shall  apply 
only  to  contracts  for  which— 

(1)  amounts  are  authorized  by  this  Act  to 
be  made  available;  and 

(2)  solicitations  for  bids  are  issued  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.— The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  repwrt  to  the  Con- 
gress on  contracts  covered  under  this  sec- 
tion and  entered  into  with  foreign  entitities 
in  fiscal  year  1990  and  1991  and  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  number  of  contracts 
that  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  but  which  are  determined  by  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  or  an  international  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  also  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  number  of  contracts 
covered  under  this  Act  and  awarded  based 
upon  the  parameters  of  this  section. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  'domestic  firm"  means  a 
business  entity  that  is  incorporated  in  the 
United  States  and  that  conducts  business 
operations  in  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(2)  the  term  "foreign  firm"  means  a  busi- 
ness entity  not  described  in  paragraph  (I). 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered  as   read  and  printed  in  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  many  people  ask  why 
I  have  taken  the  time  to  offer  these 
amendments,  and  probably  more  than 
anything  else,  they  require  a  report  to 
tell  Members  just  how  screwed  up  our 
procurement  policy  is. 

Just  real  briefly,  my  district  was 
once,  Youngstown-Warren,  OH,  area 
in  northeast  Ohio,  the  third  largest  in- 
dustrial producing  region  of  the  world. 
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and  in  the  last  15  years  we  lost  55,000 
Jobs  that  averaged  $12  to  $14  per  hour, 
and  replaced  them  with  Jobs  that  pay 
$3.35  to  $5.59  and  no  benefits,  and  it 
seems  that  nobody  is  listening  yet. 

Yet  when  I  look  around  and  I  look 
back  at  the  days  when  I  was  a  young- 
ster. I  can  remember  over  the  holidays 
family  members  talking  about  the  Jap- 
anese coming  in  and  the  NATO  coun- 
tries coming  in  and  taking  pictures 
and  photographs  of  our  factories,  our 
managers  giving  them  the  blueprints 
of  the  factories,  and  they  went  back  to 
Japan  with  the  photos  and  built  the 
factories,  and  now  they  have  the  fac- 
tories and  we  have  the  photographs. 

Now  try  to  get  some  of  our  industry 
into  some  of  those  foreign  countries. 
They  say  any  attempt  made  in  this  di- 
rection is  protectionism.  I  would  like 
to  know  who  is  more  protectionist 
than  Japan,  and  they  enjoy  a  $70  bil- 
lion trade  surplus  with  this  country. 

Now  this  meager  amendment  would 
only  be  relating  to  any  funds  author- 
ized under  this  act.  It  would  give  a  6- 
percent  weight  advantage  to  an  Ameri- 
can firm  competing  against  a  foreign 
firm  for  one  of  those  bids,  and  the 
guys  that  provide  literally  made-and- 
assembled-in-America  with  50  percent 
of  their  parts  and  contents  domestical- 
ly produced  and  gives  a  little  bit  of  a 
shot. 

It  does  provide  and  has  limitations. 
that  where  this  particular  amendment 
runs  into  and  collides  with  our  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trades  it 
is  thus  weighed,  but  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  would  have  to 
give  Members  a  detailed  report  how 
many  times  that  occurred.  So  that 
hopefully  someday  Congress  can  come 
back  and  start  compiling  information. 
looking  where  the  American  taxpayer 
dollar  is  going  and  making  sure  it  is 
trying  to  go  to  American  companies. 

So  instead  of  food  stamps  and  wel- 
fare, people  might  have  a  Job.  and 
that  our  country  and  our  standard  of 
living,  we  will  not  have  to  apologize 
for,  and  we  do  not  have  to  accept  the 
standard  of  living  of  that  of  Korea,  for 
example,  to  compete.  So  that  is  the 
amendment  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  sort  of 
common  language  to  a  degree,  and  I 
will  answer  any  questions  that  any 
Member  may  have  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TRAPICANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  After 
hearing  this  great  explanation,  this 
side  has  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  over  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  and  we  have  no 
objection  to  it. 

Mr  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  appreciate  the  fine  work  Members 
have  offered  to  me  and  the  help  of 
your  staff,  as  well.  I  do  not  think  there 


are  two  better  friends  of  the  merchant 
marine  industry  in  this  country  than 
our  distinguished  chairman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jones]  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent].  I 
thank  you  very  much  and  I  hope  that 
we  keep  it  in  conference  and  get  those 
reports  back  so  we  can  finally  docu- 
ment where  our  taxpayer  dollars  are 
going  for  procurement  purposes. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Sut>- 
committee  which  provides  funds  for  tfie  Mari- 
time Administration  [MarAd],  I  wish  to  share 
my  views  on  one  particulariy  important  issue 
raised  in  this  reauthonzation  for  MarAd. 

MarAd  nears  completion  of  an  implementa- 
tion plan  for  the  sharing  of  training  vessels  be- 
tween  the  five  State  maritime  academies.  Per- 
formance of  this  plan  is  pursuant  to  a  directive 
within  MarAd's  fiscal  year  1 988  Appropriations 
Act.  The  act  required  a  study  of  ship-sharing, 
and  prohibited  further  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  training  vessels  until  a  plan  for  sfMiring 
between  the  State  academies  had  been  ap- 
proved by  MarAd. 

The  cor>cept  of  ship-sharing  is  not  new  In 
fact,  a  report  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  produced  in  tf>e  late  1970's  antici- 
pated the  future  sharir>g  of  training  vessels. 
MarAd.  itself,  has  conducted  three  studies  of 
at-sea  training  alternatives,  in  addition  to  the 
current  implementation  plan. 

Each  of  MarAd's  studies  demonstrated,  as 
does  the  current  detailed  plan,  that  the  five 
State  academies  could  very  well  schedule  on- 
board training  time  in  a  manner  tfiat  permits 
the  sharing  of  two  ships,  despite  the  State 
academies'  claims  to  the  contrary.  Further- 
PTKxe,  ship-shanng  would  enhance  tfie  safety 
of  cadets,  provide  adequate  preliminary  indoc- 
trination, provide  the  required  sea-time  train- 
ing, arxl  result  in  more  efficient  use  of  ttie 
training  ships. 

Ship-sharing  also  avoids  an  excessive  and 
impossible  cost— that  of  replacing  the  individ- 
ual ships  assigned  to  each  of  the  five  State 
academies.  Tfiis  year,  in  testimony  before  the 
Subcomrrattee  on  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies,  MarAd  stated  that  three  ships 
would  likely  require  replacement  within  10 
years  or  less,  absent  ship-shanng  The  total 
replacement  costs  would  range  between  $60 
million  and  $90  million,  and  those  estimates 
envision  usir)g  existing  ships. 

In  effect,  a  detailed  plan  to  maintain  or  im- 
prove tfie  current  training  scheme,  arnJ  save 
upward  of  $100  million,  is  ready  to  go.  Yet  this 
bill  would  block  its  implementation  in  fiscal 
year  1990,  requiring  a  fourth  study  to  examine 
more  trainir>g  alternatives. 

As  a  matter  of  pnde,  the  States'  desire  to 
each  have  a  ship  is  understandable.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fiscal  reality,  ship-shanrtg  is  an  inevi- 
table option  It  accords  the  highest  attention  • 
to  tf>e  training  requirements  of  tfie  schools 
and  the  safety  of  the  cadets  and  crews,  it  em- 
ploys the  ships  more  efficiently,  and  it  saves  i 
many  millions  in  costs  over  the  comir)g  years. 
MarAd  has  taken  a  dentonstrably  solid  con- 
cept and  gone  to  erK>rnK)us  ler>gths  to  imple- 
ment it  responsibly,  including  consultation  with 
the  academies    Recognizing  tfie  good  inten- 


tions t>ehind  the  bill's  provisions,  I  am  very 
disappointed  at  the  prospect  of  delaying  a 
perfectly  good  solution  from  coming  about 
next  year.  I  would  hope  nothing  in  this  bill  is 
considered  prejudicial  with  respect  to  MarAd's 
implementation  plan,  and  I  would  reiterate  this 
Memt>ers'  insistence  that  any  future  funds  for 
training  ship  replacement  occur  only  after  im- 
plementatk^n  of  a  two-ship  sharing  plan. 

Mr  TRAPICANT.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

D  1440 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendment  to  the  bill?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Plippo]  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Derrick,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  1486)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1990  for 
the  Maritime  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  138,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  1486.  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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munication    from   the   Clerk   of   the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  DC,  May  1,  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

The    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of 
the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives.  1   have  the   honor  to  transmit  one 
sealed   envelope   received   from   the  White 
House  at  2:30  p.m.  on  Monday.  May  1,  1989 
and  said  to  conUin  the  following  message 
from  the  President  whereby  he  transmits  an 
agreement  effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
February  17,  1989  and  March  27.  1989.  ex- 
tending for  the  period  of  2  years  from  July 
1   1989  until  July  1.  1991.  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  concerning  Fisheries  off  the 
Coasts  of  the  United  States,  constituting  a 
governing  international  fishery  agreement. 
With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donnald  K.  Anderson, 
Clerfc,  Horise  of  Representatives. 


States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  May  2, 
1989.) 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material,  on  the  subject  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  71,  which  was 
agreed  to  earlier  today. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AGREEMENT        BETWEEN        THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC   OF    KOREA    CONCERN- 
ING      FISHERIES       OFF       THE 
COASTS       OF       THE       UNITED 
STATES-MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
PRESIDENT     OF     THE     UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  101-58) 
The    SPEAKER    pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  yesterday.  Monday.  May  1. 
1989.  at  page  S4540.) 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.     SMITH     of    Mississippi.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  on  the  subject  of  H.R. 
1149.  which  was  rejected  earlier  today. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  STROKE  AWARENESS 
MONTH 


ANNUAL    REPORT    FOR    1988    OF 
THE     FEDERAL     COUNCIL     ON 
THE     AGING— MESSAGE     FROM 
THE       PRESIDENT       OF       THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Tuesday.  May  2. 
1989.)  ^__^_^^ 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES  FOR  THE  YEAR 
1988-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 


Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  62)  designating  May  1989  as  "Na- 
tional Stroke  Awareness  Month."  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
and  I  would  simply  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  GILN4AN.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  62.  designating  May 
1989  as  "National  Stroke  Awareness  Month." 
Stroke  is  the  third  leading  cause  of  death  in 
the  United  States.  Approximately  500,000 
Americans  are  affected  by  a  stroke  each  year. 
There  are  between  2  and  3  million  Ameri- 
cans who  survive  strokes,  which  is  the  leading 
cause  of  adult  disability.  Stroke  survivors  re- 
quire approximately  $13  billion  annually  m 
medical  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  loss  of 
potential  economic  output.  One-third  of  those 
afflicted  will  die  within  1  month.  The  eHects  of 
strokes  exact  a  tremendous  toll  from  the 
family  caregivers,  especially  since  presently 
there  are  no  Federal  programs  which  provide 


any  assistance  for  the  long-term  care  services 
required  by  stroke  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  62  will 
bring  national  attention  to  this  serious  medical 
condition  and  help  educate  the  American 
people  in  the  symptoms,  risk  factors,  and  ef- 
fects of  strokes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ck)lorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  glad  to  be  a  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 68.  which  commemorates  May  1989 
as  "National  Stroke  Awareness  Month." 

Many  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  expressed  great  interest  and  con- 
cern about  this  issue  by  consponsoring  House 
Joint  Resolution  68. 

The  measure,  which  passed  the  House 
today,  was  approved  by  the  other  body  on 
April  5. 

Stroke  is  a  distinct  disease  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  which  causes  paralysis,  lan- 
guage, perceptual,  emotional,  and  cognitive 
impairments  which  afflicts  about  600,000 
Americans  each  year. 

It  is  the  third  leading  cause  of  death  and 
leading  cause  of  disability  in  the  United  States 
which  costs  nearty  $1 3  billion  annually  in  med- 
ical treatn>ent,  rehabilitation,  and  lost  potential 
economic  output. 

Approximately  3  million  American  stroke 
survivors  have  not  fully  regained  their  physical 
and  mental  abilities  and  remain  significantly 
disabled. 

This  catastrophic  disease  devastates  fami- 
lies and  its  long-lasting  effects  rob  survivors 
and  family  caregivers  of  the  most  rewarding 
years  of  life. 

An  increase  in  the  national  awareness  of 
stroke  may  stimulate  greater  interest,  concern 
and  participation  of  the  American  people  and 
lead  to  increased  research  to  reduce  this  dev- 
astating disease  in  this  country. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  62 

Whereas  stroke  is  the  third  leading  cause 
of  death  in  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  stroke  is  the  leading  cause  of 
adult  disability  in  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  stroke  is  a  distinct  disease  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  causing  paralysis 
and  speech,  perceptual,  emotional,  and  cog- 
nitive impairment; 

Whereas  there  Is  Insufficient  public 
knowledge  of  stroke  prevention,  treatment, 
£md  rehabilitation; 

Whereas  between  five  hundred  thousand 
and  six  hundred  thousand  Americans  are  af- 
fected by  a  stroke  each  year; 

Whereas  between  two  million  and  three 
million  American  stroke  survivors  have  not 
fully  regained  their  physical  and  mental 
abilities  and  remain  significantly  disabled; 

Whereas  stroke  Is  a  sudden  catastrophe 
that  devastates  families  and  routinely  robs 
survivors  and  family  caregivers  of  the  most 
rewarding  years  of  their  lives; 

Whereas  stroke  costs  the  United  SUtes 
between  $12  and  $13  billion  annually  m 
medical  treatment.  rehabiliUtlon.  and  lost 
potential  economic  output; 

Whereas    the    National    Stroke    Associa- 
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lion's  mission  is  to  provide  the  means  to 
reduce  the  incidence  and  effects  of  stroke 
through  public  and  professional  education, 
community  service  and  research:  and 

Whereas  increased  national  awareness  of 
stroke  may  stimulate  greater  interest,  con- 
cern, and  participation  by  the  Americim 
people  and  may  lead  to  increased  research 
and  to  reducing  the  overall  impact  of  stroke 
in  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  1989  is 
designated  as  "National  Stroke  Awareness 
Month"  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  ^^^^^^ 

NATIONAL  CORRECTIONAL 
OFFICERS  WEEK 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  135) 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  May 
7,  1989,  as  "National  Correctional  Offi- 
cers Week."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  and  I  would  simply  like  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  minority 
has  no  objection  to  the  legislation  now 
being  considered. 

Mr  TRAXLER  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  In  support 
of  House  Jotnt  Resoiution  135,  a  resdutwn  to 
declare  the  week  of  May  7,  1989,  as  "Nation- 
al Correctwnal  Officers  Week." 

As  sponsor  of  tf>is  resolution  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  that  of  our  Nation's 
correctional  officefs  to  all  of  our  colleagues 
who  have  added  tt>eir  names  as  cosponsors 
of  this  resolution  wfitch  points  to  the  vital  im- 
portance of  correctional  officers 

We  passed  a  similar  resolution  it\  1984, 
1985,  and  1987,  and  it  led  to  ceremonies 
ttwooghout  the  country  which  honored  correc- 
tior^l  officers  for  ttieir  important  work.  There 
are  nearly  300,000  correctional  offk:ers 
arourxj  tt>e  country  wtx>  are  responsible  for 
mairrtaining  order  of  the  marfy  who  are  corv 
firwd  as  a  result  of  chminal  activity. 

Correctionai  officers  perform  an  essential 
task  that  few  of  us  wouM  be  able  to  perform. 
Our  chminal  justice  system  operates  under  tt>e 
pramiM  that  with  proper  guidance  those  wtx) 
have  l)een  found  guilty  of  chnwnal  charges 
can  be  helped  to  return  to  a  lawful  way  of  life. 
This  system  breaks  down  without  correctionai 
officers,  because  rf  they  are  not  there  to  shep- 
herd this  process  wtK)  will  be? 

Last  year,  I  was  the  sponsor  of  a  bill  which 
passed  last  year  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Anti- 


Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988,  which  increased  the 
death  twnefits  of  public  safety  officers.  Includ- 
ing correctional  officers,  to  $100,000.  That 
bill's  F)assage  showed  that  Congress  was  con- 
cerned about  correctionai  officers.  The  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  135  will  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  correctional  officers 
and  recognize  that  they  are  dedicated,  hard- 
workir)g  professionals  who  have  undertaken  a 
task  wtw:h  Is  essential  to  an  orderly  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 135,  a  resolution  declarir>g  the  week  of 
May  7,  1989,  as  "National  Correctional  Offi- 
cers Week." 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  135 

Whereas  American  correctional  officers 
who  work  in  our  jails  and  prisons  are  cur- 
rently responsible  for  the  containment  and 
control  of  over  six  hundred  thousand  pris- 
oners; 

Whereas  correctional  officers  must  pro- 
tect inmates  from  violence  while  encourag- 
ing them  to  develop  skills  and  attitudes  that 
can  help  them  become  produtive  memt>ers 
of  society  following  their  release: 

Whereas  the  morale  of  correctional  offi- 
cers is  affected  by  many  factors,  and  the 
public  perception  of  the  role  of  correctional 
officers  is  more  than  often  based  upon 
dramatization  rather  than  factual  review: 

Whereas  good  job  performance  requires 
correctional  officers  to  absorb  the  adverse 
attitudes  present  in  confinement  while 
maintaining  themselves  as  professionals  in 
order  to  have  their  actions  appreciated  and 
accepted  by  the  public  at  large: 

Whereas  correctional  officers  had  been 
similarly  honored  by  many  States  and  local- 
ities; 

Whereas  correctional  officers  had  been 
similarly  honored  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  in 
1984.  1985,  and  1987;  and 

Whereas  the  attitude  and  morale  of  cor- 
rectional officers  is  a  matter  worthy  of  seri- 
ous congressional  attention:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  May  7.  1989,  hereby  is  desig- 
nated National  Correctional  Officers 
Week "  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


revise  and  extend  their  remarlu  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  62  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  135,  the  joint  resolu- 
tions just  considered  and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  POLICY 

(Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matters. ) 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  you  know,  on  his  way  to  Austra- 
lia last  week.  Vice  President  Qdayle 
stopped  in  American  Samoa  for  ap- 
proximately 2  hours  while  his  aircraft 
was  being  refueled. 

I  have  previously  expressed  concern 
that  while  I  was  pleased  the  Vice 
President  went  to  the  South  Pacific, 
he  did  not  visit  any  of  the  Pacific 
Island  countries  along  the  way.  I  have 
since  learned  that  the  Vice  President 
did  request  a  meeting  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Western  Samoa  and  did 
discuss  the  possibility  of  a  stop  in 
Papua,  New  Guinea;  however,  because 
the  Prime  Minister's  health,  and  be- 
cause of  the  present  political  climate 
in  Papua,  New  Guinea,  these  meetings 
were  not  possible.  Nevertheless,  I  still 
expect  more  than  words  and  incom- 
plete efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Vice 
President.  While  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  Vice  President  has  some  under- 
standing of  the  Pacific  region,  there 
are  over  20  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and 
visits  to  these  nations  is  one  way  to 
demonstrate  our  country's  support  of 
the  Asia  Pacific  region,  a  region  con- 
sisting of  64  million  square  miles,  and 
over  17  times  the  size  of  the  United 
States. 

Because  I  am  concerned  with  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  for  the  Asia 
region.  I  have  included  a  provision  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1990  which,  if  en- 
acted into  law.  will  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  analyze  the  Nation's 
policy  for  the  region  and  report  that 
policy  to  the  Congress.  I  am  grateful 
to  Chairman  Dymaixy  of  the  House 
Subconmiittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations, and  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maine.  Mrs.  Olympia 
Snowe,  for  the  support  and  assistance 
they  provided  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  in  American  Samoa,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  people  of  American 
Samoa  went  to  considerable  effort  to 
honor  such  a  distinguished  visitor,  and 
paid  great  tribute  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  accordance  with  Samoan 
custom  and  tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention, that  while  Vice  President 
QuAYLE  was  in  American  Samoa  last 
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week,  he  referred  to  the  residents  of 
Samoa  as  "happy  campers,"  living  in 
"Pogo  Pogo."  It  was  also  reported  that 
he  said  the  residents  of  the  territory 
should  get  more  education. 

While  I  do  not  believe  these  remarks 
were  intended  to  ridicule  the  Samoan 
people,  the  question  has  arisen.  Some 
of  my  fellow  Samoans  have  asked 
about  the  meaning  of  the  term  "happy 
campers,"  and  if  the  use  of  "Pogo 
Pogo"  was  an  intentional  reference  to 
the  cartoon  strip  "Pogo." 

In  an  effort  to  clear  the  issue,  I  have 
written  to  the  Vice  President  and 
asked  him  to  explain  his  use  of  these 
terms.  I  believe  his  response  should 
clarify  any  ambiguities  in  this  regard. 
QuAYLt  IN  Pago  Pago,  Declares  a  Holiday- 
Bails  Islanders  as  "Happy  Campers" 
Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa.— Vice  Presi- 
dent Dan  Quayle  spent  only  two  hours  In 
this  sun-drenched  Pacific  territory,  but  that 
was  enough  to  convince  him  he  liked  it  and 
the  "happy  campers"  who  live  there. 

"Maybe  111  just  stay  for  a  few  days," 
Quayle  told  the  islanders  who  honored  him 
at  a  native  ceremony  and  showered  him 
with  gifts.  As  he  spoke,  a  Samoan  beauty 
queen  in  a  sarong  dress  shielded  him  from 
the  hot  sun  with  an  umbrella. 

■You  all  look  like  happy  campers  to  me," 
said  Quayle.  "Happy  campers  you  are, 
happy  campers  you  have  been  and  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  happy  campers  you  will 
always  be." 

The  vice  president— on  a  refuelmg  stop  en 
route  to  Australia— proclaimed  yesterday  a 
public  holiday  for  the  roughly  38,000  people 
here.  'I  have  the  power  to  declare  this  a 
holiday  .  .  .  you  can  have  the  rest  of  the  day 
off."  Quayle  told  a  cheering  crowd  of  about 
3,000  at  Tafona  International  Airport. 

The  relaxation  In  Pago  Pago  was  In  sharp 
contrast  with  the  grueling  pace  Quayle  had 
kept  for  the  previous  32  hours. 

In  that  time,  he  delivered  a  speech  In  Chi- 
cago, met  with  former  President  Ronald 
Reagan  In  Los  Angeles,  attended  a  security 
briefing  in  Honolulu  and  played  basketball 
at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base. 

After  visiting  American  Samoa.  Quayle 
flew  to  Canberra,  Australia,  where  Prime 
Minister  Bob  Hawke  greeted  the  vice  presi- 
dent and  his  wife.  Marilyn,  with  an  official 
19-gun  salute.  The  two  were  to  have  wide- 
ranging  talks. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  29.  1989] 
QoAYLE.  ON  Top  EtoWN  Under— Failing  To 

Uv«  Up  to  His  Image,  the  Veep  Charms 

Australians 

(By  Keith  B.  Rlchburg) 

Sydney,  April  29  (Saturday  ).-Australlan 
journalists  hosted  Vice  President  Quayle  for 
lunch  at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Canber- 
ra the  other  day,  and  in  keeping  with  their 
reputation  for  being  aggressive.  Irreverent, 
even  rude,  one  of  the  courses  was  quail  eggs. 

As  he  has  done  through  much  of  hU  visit 
here  the  vice  president  disarmed  the  Aus- 
tralians by  asking  whether  they  had  already 
written   their   stories   under   the   headline 

•Press  Had  Quayle  for  Lunch." 

That  headline  never  appeared,  but  this 
one  did:  "Dan  Has   em  Eating  Out  of  His 

As  he  winds  down  a  five-day  visit  here 
that  was  dominated  by  defense  Issues  and 
trade  disputes,  Quayle  seems  to  have  re- 
versed the  largely  negative  reputation  that 
preceded  him. 


Before  the  trip,  said  Mike  Steketee.  chief 
political  reporter  for  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald,  Quayle  was  "considered  a  bit  of  an 

oaf." 

But  the  vice  president,  a  Republican  from 
Indiana,  deftly  fended  off  such  hostile  ques- 
tions as  whether  "Hoosler"  stands  for 
"who's  your  mother?  "  He  charmed  the  press 
corps  with  self-deprecating  one-liners  and 
staged  some  well-coordinated  made-for-TV 
appearances— including  a  cruise  on  the  pic- 
turesque Sydney  harbor  and  an  unexpected 
stop  for  beers  at  a  local  pub.  Now  Quayle 
"comes  across  as  a  personable  sort  of 
fellow."  Steketee  said. 

"There's  been  a  very  comprehensive,  very 
concentrated  and  very  smart  public  rela- 
tions effort  by  the  vice  president's  advisers." 
said  Peter  Robinson,  editor  of  the  Financial 
Review  newspaper.  "I  think  now  most  Aus- 
tralians are  saying  he's  not  a  bad  guy." 

Australians  seemed  genuinely  surprised, 
and  angered,  at  the  vigorous  way  in  which 
Quayle.  in  press  statements  and  In  meetings 
with  senior  government  officials,  held  his 
own  In  defending  U.S.  farm  subsidies  for  ex- 
ported goods— In  a  country  sharply  critical 
of  American  farm  subsidies,  which  undercut 
Australian  producers.  In  fact,  some  local  po- 
litical analysts  said  that  by  not  budging 
from  his  tough  line.  Quayle  may  have  Inad- 
vertently hurt  the  political  standing  of 
Prime  Minister  Bob  Hawke.  who  made  it  a 
point  to  press  the  trade  issue  in  private 
meetings  with  the  vice  president  but  came 
away  publicly  rebuffed. 

Before  the  vice  president  began  his  visit 
Down  Under— a  largely  ceremonial  trip 
meant  to  mark  Australian-American  Friend- 
ship Week— Australians  were  expecting  the 
Quayle  they  had  been  watching  on  televi- 
sion all  week. 

Television  stations  had  been  preppmg 
their  audiences  for  the  trip  by  running  film 
clips  of  some  of  the  vice  president's  biggest 
gaffes  of  the  1988  presidential  campaign. 
On  the  day  he  arrived,  one  newspaper  ran  a 
cartoon  of  Mickey  Mouse  admiring  his  new 
Dan  Quayle  wristwatch. 

Quayles  brief  stopover  Wednesday  at 
Pago  Pago.  American  Samoa,  did  not  disap- 
point observers  here.  He  mispronounced  the 
name  of  the  island,  calling  it  "Pogo  Pogo, " 
and  went  on  to  tell  the  inhabitants  that 
"you  all  look  like  happy  campers  to  me," 
and  that  they  should  get  a  higher  educa- 
tion. 

But  once  In  Australia,  It  was  'U.S.  vice 
president  turns  on  the  charm  "  as  one  news- 
paper headline  put  It. 

"Anyone  who  can  laugh  at  himself  can't 
be  all  bad,"  wrote  the  Dally  Telegraph,  a 
popular  Sydney-based  tabloid  on  Friday.  "In 
fact  Mr.  Quayle  has  acquitted  himself  ex- 
tremely weU  .  .  .  and  belied  the  image  of  the 
buffoon  unfairly  foisted  upon  him." 

"In  a  relatively  short  time  [Quayle]  has 
demonstrated  there  is  more  to  him  than  the 
unseen  and  unheard  candidate  referred  to 
as  the  Robert  Redford  look-alike  in  the  run- 
up to  the  presidential  elections, "  the 
Sydney  Dally  Mirror  wrote.  The  newspaper 
said  Quayle  "demonstrated  a  sense  of 
humor  [and]  an  ability  to  field  sensitive 
questions." 

In  his  effort  to  reshape  Australian  public 
opinion,  Quayles  most  significant  event  was 
a  nationally  televised  half-hour  question- 
and-answer  session  at  the  National  Press 
Club  luncheon  that  featured  the  quail  eggs 
and  the  question  about  Indiana's  sUte  nick- 
name. 

"I  know  that  Australians  enjoy  seeing  tall 
popples  cut  down  to  size,"  Quayle  told  the 
reporters.  "In  that  case,  you  must  have  been 


pleased  to  see  what  happened  to  me  during 
last  fall's  campaign." 

He  also  noted  that  he  was  in  Australia  to 
commemorate  the  1942  Battle  of  the  Coral 
Sea,  which  marked  the  comeback  of  Allied 
naval  forces  in  the  Pacific.  "Believe  me, "  he 
quipped,  "comebacks  are  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  me." 

His  only  mlscue  came  when  he  stumbled 
several  times  over  the  Initials  EEP.  which 
stand  for  the  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram, which  subsidized  American  farm 
produce  for  sale  on  world  markets— the 
topic  that  caused  the  only  major  source  of 
contention  during  Quayle's  visit. 

The  vice  president  was  adamant  at  his  re- 
fusal to  concede  that  the  subsidies,  aimed  at 
the  European  Community,  Inadvertently 
may  be  undercutting  Australia's  farmers, 
who  are  dependent  on  exports. 

In  his  meetings  with  Australian  officials, 
and  in  answers  to  a  barrage  of  press  ques- 
tions. Quayle  insisted  that  any  adverse 
effect  on  Australia  was  unintentional.  Said 
an  angry  Hawke  after  meeting  with  Quayle. 
"If  a  bullet  hits  you  in  the  head,  it  hurts  as 
much  if  It  was  not  aimed  at  you  as  If  it  was 
aimed." 

Quayle's  otherwise  rave  press  reviews  here 
likewise  were  overshadowed  by  his  surpris- 
ingly tough  stand  on  trade. 

The  Australian,  a  national  newspaper,  ran 
an  editorial  under  the  headline  "Who  Do 
You  Think  You're  Kidding,  Mr.  Quayle?" 
The  editorial  said,  "Read  our  lips,  Mr. 
Quayle.  Australians  are  not  happy." 

The  vice  president  Is  scheduled  to  spend 
the  weekend  in  the  vacation  city  of  Calms 
on  Australia's  northeast  coast,  attending  a 
barbecue  and  snorkellng  at  the  site  of  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef,  before  flying  off  to  Ja- 
karta. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3  will 
mark  the  198th  anniversary  of  a  landmark 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  people. 

On  this  date  in  1791,  Poland  adopted  its 
first  democratic  constitution,  and  to  com- 
memorate this  important  occasion,  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  will  hold  their  98th  annual 
parade  on  Saturday.  May  6,  in  Chicago.  It  will 
be  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  join  with  the 
many  members  and  officers  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance,  other  public  officials,  and  civic 
and  community  leaders,  who  will  be  participat- 
ing in  this  commemoration. 

The  parade  will  step  off  at  12  noon  from 
Wacker  Drive  and  Dearborn  Street,  and  will 
consist  of  scores  of  floats,  marching  units, 
bands,  and  drums  and  bugle  corps.  The 
theme  of  this  year's  parade  will  also  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  the  invasion 
of  Poland.  I  would  like  to  teke  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Helen  M.  Szymanowicz,  chair- 
man of  the  May  3  obsen/ances  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  for  her 
outstanding  efforts  to  again  make  this  years 
parade  an  overwhelming  success;  and  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Edward  J. 
Moskal,  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance,  for  his  continuing  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  Polish  people,  which 
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have  enhanced  the  close  ties  t>etween  our 
country  arxj  the  people  of  Poland. 

The  May  3  Polish  Constitution,  adopted  only 
a  few  years  after  our  own  Ck}nstitution,  has 
stood  out  as  a  morHjmental  achievement  in 
the  history  of  Polarxl.  The  document  serves 
as  a  symbol  of  progressrve  government  under 
democratic  principles,  and  still  remains  today 
as  an  Inspiration  to  tt>e  millions  of  Poles  wtns 
have  struggled  to  remove  the  cf^ns  of  tyrarv 
ny  of  their  Communist  oppressor. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the  goal  of 
reinstatir)g  their  poMtcal,  cultural,  and  religious 
freedom,  seems  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  tfie 
people  of  Poland.  On  April  5,  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment and  Solidarity  wrote  a  new  chapter  In 
the  history  of  Polarxl,  by  concluding  their  his- 
toric dellt>erations  arxJ  signing  agreements, 
ushering  in  a  new  era  of  social  and  political 
change.  It  certainly  is  a  time  of  optimism  and 
fHjpe  for  the  Polish  people,  since  these  agree- 
ments allowed  Solidarity  to  formally  register 
again  as  a  trade  union  operating  independent- 
ly from  ttie  Polish  Government  and  promised 
free  electior>s,  irKHudir>g  opposition  carxji- 
dates. 

I  was  glad  to  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
signing  a  letter  of  President  Bush  to  express 
the  interest  of  Congress  In  tfiese  talks,  and  to 
urge  that  the  United  States  play  an  active  and 
ffnportant  role  In  promoting  Polish  reforms.  A 
copy  of  that  letter  follows: 

March  30,  1989. 
Hon.  Gborcb  Bcsh. 

President  of  the  United  States,   The  White 
Home,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  interest  in  the  Polish  Roundtable 
negotiations  and  possible  United  States 
policy  at  the  conclusion  of  the  talks.  Pre- 
liminarily, both  the  government  and  opposi- 
tion negotiators  have  indicated  the  poten- 
tial for  significant  social  and  political  ad- 
vances, most  notably  the  creation  of  an 
upper  chamber  of  Parliament  to  be  chosen 
by  free  elections.  If  conclusions  are  reached 
at  the  Roundtable.  targeted  to  end  April 
3rd.  the  United  States  will  t>e  in  position  to 
play  a  major  role  in  promoting  or  restricting 
Polish  reform.  We  recognize  the  complex- 
ities of  Poland's  problems,  and  that  a  re- 
sponsible American  policy  will  be  contingent 
on  the  results  of  the  Roundtable.  However, 
we  l>elieved  that  failure  to  clearly  define  the 
U.S.  policy  toward  Polish  reforms  will  repre- 
sent an  opportunity  lost  for  America  to  pro- 
mote democracy  within  the  Soviet  Bloc. 

We  are  confident  you  share  our  sentiment 
that  the  United  SUtes  should  do  all  it  can 
to  promote  greater  freedom,  participation, 
and  pluralism  in  Poland.  Since  World  War 
n.  the  Polish  people  have  led  the  most  ef- 
fective peaceful  resistance  against  commu- 
nist orthodoxy.  As  a  result.  Poland  should 
maintain  a  primary  position  on  Americas 
foreign  policy  agenda.  Now  that  Poland 
aeems  on  the  threshold  of  monumental 
reform,  the  struggle  of  the  Polish  people 
should  not  slip  down  on  our  list  of  priorities. 
America  cannot  afford  to  treat  this  great 
opportunity  for  democracy  with  indiffer- 
ence. 

If  the  Polish  Roundtable  concludes  suc- 
cessfully. Church  Leaders  and  Solidarity's 
Lech  Walesa  will  turn  to  the  U.S.  President 
and  Congress  for  moral,  economic,  and  po- 
litical support.  Thus  far.  the  complexities  of 
possible  reform  have  favored  calculated  ten- 
tativeness  rather  than  a  defined  U.S.  reac- 


tion. But  come  April  3rd,  the  United  States 
must  have  an  effective,  responsive  policy  for 
positively  influencing  Polish  reforms. 

Foremost.  Poland  must  address  its  severe 
economic  problems.  The  Polish  government 
must  balance  its  foreign  debt,  and  manage 
domestic  supply  and  demand  to  control  a 
100%  inflation  rate.  If  the  Poles  immediate- 
ly request  debt  relief  measures  to  allow 
reform,  what  will  be  our  response?  Leaving 
economic  policy  solely  to  international  orga- 
nizations may  prove  unwise.  By  assuming  an 
active  and  constructive  approach  to  IMF. 
World  Banl(  and  Paris  Club  policy  making. 
America  can  ensure  that  economic  reforms 
are  not  separated  from  political  consider- 
ations. Left  to  economists  and  bankers,  radi- 
cal price  reforms  may  t>e  instituted,  without 
regard  for  the  social  and  political  upheaval 
that  may  follow. 

After  working  with  the  IMF  and  the 
World  Bank,  the  United  States  may  consid- 
er bilateral  programs  aimed  at  promoting 
democracy  and  privatization.  Some  initia- 
tives not  requiring  additional  appropria- 
tions, such  as  granting  GSP  status.  OPIC 
programs,  further  surplus  agricultural  of- 
fering to  generate  joint.  OPID  programs, 
further  surplus  agricultural  offerings  to 
generate  joint  commission  funds,  and  cul- 
tural, educational  and  technological  ex- 
changes, might  prove  useful  in  increasing 
the  quality  of  life  during  stressful  economic 
reform.  Overall,  an  American  role  in  Po- 
land's renewal,  twth  bilaterally  and  within 
international  organizations,  will  help  guar- 
antee the  connection  between  economic 
reform  and  social-political  reform. 

By  participating  in  the  reform  process, 
the  United  States  can  ensure  that  all  for- 
eign economic  support  is  contingent  on  real 
progress  toward  freedom,  pluralism,  and 
power  sharing  by  the  Polish  goveriMnent. 
We  must  guarantee  that  the  legislation  of 
Solidarity,  the  proposed  new  chamber  of 
Parliament,  and  free  elections  are  irreversi- 
ble steps  toward  democracy,  not  temporary 
concessions  by  the  communist  government. 
Conditioning  effective  economic  reform  on 
political  and  social  improvements  requires  a 
carefully  developed  plan  of  monitoring  the 
changes  in  Poland.  Enough  channels,  pri- 
marily private  Church  and  international 
groups,  are  already  in  place  to  establish  ef- 
fective oversight  by  the  United  States. 

We  the  undersigned  have  assigned  high 
priority  to  the  ongoing  negotiations  in 
Poland  and  the  opportunities  the  Roundta- 
ble may  offer  the  Polish  people.  We  realize 
that  a  successful  American  response  to 
Polish  reforms  will  require  immediate  coop- 
eration between  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. We  look  forward  to  following 
your  direction  and  working  together  for  the 
interest  of  the  long-struggling  Polish 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  Congress  must  continue 
to  do  everything  that  we  can  to  pronrate  and 
encourage  the  Polish  Government  to  make 
good  on  its  promises  of  reform,  so  that  the 
people  of  Poland  again  or>e  day  may  live  in 
the  Ideals  and  principles  embodied  In  their 
Constitution  of  1791.  I  am  glad  to  join  with 
Polish-Americans  In  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  which  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent, and  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
througlKXJt  tfie  Nation.  In  expressing  our  un- 
wavering support  for  the  desire  of  ttie  Polish 
people  to  pursue  a  course  of  justice,  self-de- 
termination, and  liberty,  free  from  the  tyranny 
of  ttie  Communists,  in  tfieir  own  bek}ved 
fiomeland. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  COMPE- 
TENCE FOR  THE  FUTURE  ACT 
OF  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  bill,  the  Foreign  Language  Compe- 
tence Act  for  the  Future  Act  of  1989,  that  Is 
Intended  to  txilster  America's  foreign  lan- 
guage capabilities  and  build  a  solid  basis  for 
Improved  foreign  language  and  International 
education  for  years  to  come.  As  you  know,  I 
have  long  been  active  in  the  effort  to  upgrade 
our  foreign  language  capabilities,  because  I 
feel  strongly  that  our  future  national  security 
and  economic  prosperity  depend  Increasingly 
on  an  ability  to  communicate  In  languages 
other  than  English,  and  understand  cultures 
other  than  our  own. 

In  the  last  Congress,  I  sponsored  H.R. 
1875,  the  International  Education  for  a  Com- 
petitive America  Act.  as  part  of  this  effort.  A 
provision  from  this  bill  creating  Presidential 
awards  for  foreign  language  teaching  excel- 
lence and  another,  very  similar  to  one  from 
H.R.  1875,  creating  model  elementary  and 
secondary  foreign  language  programs  were 
both  included  in  the  School  Improvement  Act. 
Another  provision  from  H.R.  1975  creating 
Centers  for  International  Business  Education 
was  Included  In  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act.  The 
Foreign  Language  Competence  for  the  Future 
Act  is  Intended  to  tjuiki  on  these  and  previous 
measures.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  Rep- 
resentatives Martinez,  Coleman,  Fuster, 
and  Unsoeld  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  as  well  as  by  Representatives 
CONTE,  Fazio,  Rangel,  Porter,  and  a  total 
of  28  other  cosponsors,  in  introducing  this  t)ill. 
In  addition,  I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Chris 
DODD.  with  whom  I  have  previously  cooperat- 
ed on  several  foreign  language  efforts,  may 
soon  Introduce  a  similar  bill  In  the  Senate. 

The  National  Governors'  Association  re- 
cently published  a  report,  prepared  by  a  task 
force  headed  by  New  Jersey  Gov.  Thomas  H. 
Kean,  on  ttie  state  of  International  education 
in  this  country.  The  task  force  found  that  while 
there  have  been  some  recent  improvements 
in  this  area,  there  still  many  disturbing  indica- 
tions. For  example: 

Only  17  percent  of  U.S.  public  elementary 
schools  offer  any  form  of  language  instruction, 
and  only  3  percent  of  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary schools  offer  language  programs  en- 
abling the  learner  to  communkate; 

Only  1  in  5  American  high  school  graduates 
takes  more  than  2  years  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, while  in  Japan,  6  years  are  required  for 
all  students; 

Twenty-six  States  report  a  shortage  of  for- 
eign language  teachers  at  the  elementary  or 
secondary  level,  and  the  shortage  Is  getting 
worse,  not  better; 

At  ttie  college  level,  53  percent  of  students 
took  no  basic  foreign  language  classes  as  un- 
dergraduates; 

As  for  knowledge  of  geography,  1  in  7 
adults  could  not  locate  the  United  States  on  a 
worid  map,  and  American  youth  knew  less 
atxxjt  geography  than  any  age  group  in  any 
country  in  a  recent  survey. 
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In  response,  the  report  calls  for  a  national 
commitment  to  international  education  involv- 
ing State  agencies,  all  levels  of  education, 
and  the  private  sector.  Among  its  specific  rec- 
ommendations are  that  more  students 
become  skilled  in  foreign  languages;  that  all 
college  graduates  know  another  language  and 
also  be  familiar  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  that 
teachers  know  more  about  international  af- 
fairs; and  that  businesses  have  access  to 
international  education  to  improve  their  export 
position. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  today  is  in- 
tended to  help  alleviate  some  of  the  serious 
deficiencies  mentioned  above,  and  addresses 
a  number  of  the  Issues  raised  by  the  NGA 
report.  The  most  important  of  these  Is  training 
and  retention  of  foreign  language  teachers  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  includes  programs  to  develop  for- 
eign language  cumcula  and  materials  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  to  bring  for- 
eign language  instruction  to  remote  and  rural 
areas,  and  to  enhance  the  access  of  busi- 
nesses to  language  services  and  international 
information. 

The  severity  of  teacher  shortages  in  foreign 
languages  is  graphically  demonstrated  by  the 
measures  some  states  are  taking  to  fill  the 
gaps.  Fully  21  States  now  use  alternate  certifi- 
cation methods  to  find  foreign  language 
teachers,  meaning  that  they  develop  different 
standards  to  find  the  teachers  that  they  need. 
Obviously,  this  often  results  in  persons  teach- 
ing foreign  languages  who  are  not  trained  to 
do  so,  or  even  necessarily  to  teach.  Eleven 
States  provide  fellowships  and  scholarships  to 
persons  studying  and  planning  to  teach  for- 
eign languages.  Some  even  go  abroad:  Louisi- 
ana is  recruiting  for  foreign  language  teachers 
in  Belgium,  France,  Canada,  and  Mexico, 
while  Georgia  is  recmiting  in  Germany. 

This  severe  shortage  is  of  course  some- 
thing that  must  be  dealt  with,  but  it  is  also 
partly  the  result  of  a  very  positive  develop- 
ment: more  and  more  States,  recognizing  the 
need   for   greater   attention   to   foreign    lan- 
guages, are  instituting  foreign  language  re- 
quirements of  some  sort.  This  is  already  creat- 
ing a  greater  demand  for  teachers,  with  33 
States  already  having  some  type  of  foreign 
language  requirement  in  their  schools,  and  the 
demand  will  grow  tremendously  as  a  number 
of  new  requirements  take  eHect.   Louisiana 
has  already  required  for  several  years  that 
students  take  a  foreign  language  from  grades 
4  to  8.  New  York's  Global  Action  Plan  will  re- 
quire that,  starting  in  1990,  high  school  stu- 
dents learn  a  foreign  language  and  be  able  to 
develop  a  certain  level  of  proficiency.  North 
Carolina  has  determined  that  it  will  need  up  to 
2,000  more  foreign  language  teachers  within  a 
few  years  to  implement  that  every  student 
from  kindergarten  to  12th  grade  study  a  for- 
eign language.  A  number  of  State  university 
systems,  including  those  of  California,  Indiana, 
and   Minnesota   have  foreign   language  en- 
trance or  exit  requirements,  or  both. 

As  I  mentioned,  all  of  these  requirements, 
while  probably  having  a  very  significant  and 
positive  long-term  effect  on  Americans'  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  languages,  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  demand  for  well-trained  foreign 
language  teachers.  However,  if  we  do  not 
take  action  to  rrteet  that  demand,  there  simply 


may  not  be  enough  teachers  to  fill  all  of  the 
requirements  being  mandated. 

Therefore,  the   Foreign  Language  for  the 
Future   Act    has   as    its    largest   component 
Summer  Foreign  Language  Institutes,  as  well 
as  a  new  foreign  language  loan  program.  The 
institutes  are  intended  to  allow  current  ele- 
mentary   and    secondary    foreign    language 
teachers  to  become  more  proficient,  as  well 
as  to  allow  teachers  from  other  fields  to  re- 
train  as  foreign   language  teachers.   It  has 
been  found  that  intensive  training  of  the  type 
that  can  be  provided  over  a  summer  in  a  pro- 
gram specifically  devoted  to  foreign  languages 
can  be  very  effective.  This  provision  is  similar 
to  a  summer   language   institutes  provision, 
from  a  bill  that  I  also  authored,  that  was  in- 
cluded as  part  of  title  VI  in  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  in  1986.  However, 
the  provision  in  the  new  measure  concen- 
trates exclusively  on  elementary  and  second- 
ary teachers,  including  the  provision  for  re- 
training, and  allows  for  programs  focusing  on 
all  languages.  The  title  VI  provision  concen- 
trates largely  on  foreign  language  students 
and  on  training  in  neglected  languages,  the 
traditional  focus  of  title  VI.  I  feel  that  the  cre- 
ation of  this  second  Summer  Language  Insti- 
tute Program,  for  teachers,  is  justified  by  the 
severe  shortages  discussed  above. 

The  new  Foreign  Language  Competence 
Loan  Program,  somewhat  similar  to  the  cur- 
rent Pertains  Program,  would  establish  a  re- 
volving loan  fund  to  provide  loans  to  students 
planning  to  major  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary foreign  language  education.  Loans  of  up 
to  $5,000  per  year  would  be  provided  for  ma- 
joring in  commonly  taught  languages,  and  of 
up  to  $7,500  for  those  that  are  less  commonly 
taught.  In  addition,  1  year's  loan  would  be  for- 
given for  each  2  years  as  an  elementary  or 
secondary  foreign  language  teacher.  However, 
because  of  the  especially  severe  shortages  in 
many  rural  and  inner-city  areas,  for  those 
teaching  in  such  districts,  forgiveness  would 
be  provided  on  the  basis  of  1  year  forgiven  for 
1  year  taught.  Because  of  the  revolving  nature 
of  the  fund,  loan  repayments  in  this  program 
would  be  used  to  provide  more  loans.  These 
two  provisions  would  go  far  toward  improving 
recruitment,  training,  and  retention  of  qualified 
foreign  language  teachers. 

As  for  the  other  education  provisions,  the 
program  of  denrtonstration  grants  for  critrcal 
language  and  area  studies  is  intended  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  cumcula.  educa- 
tional material  and  equipment,  and  activities 
designed  to  improve  and  expand  foreign  lan- 
guage instmction  at  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  Just  as  there  is  a  shortage  of  for- 
eign language  teachers,  there  is  also  a  signifi- 
cant lack  in  many  places  of  good  teaching 
material  and  curricula.  Demonstration  grants 
for  distance  learning  are  intended  to  increase 
foreign  language  instruction  in  rural  and 
remote  areas.  Sixteen  States,  including  Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma,  California,  and  Alaska, 
have  some  type  of  distance  learning,  which 
uses  modern  technology  to  provide  instruction 
in  subjects  which  persons  could  not  othenwise 
study  in  their  scfiools  or  communities. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  also  make  grants  to 
States  and  metropolitan  areas  to  establish 
Foreign  Language  Institutes,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage components  within  existing  bodies  such 


as  worid  trade  councils,  to  provide  language 
training  and  other  services  for  small-  and 
medium-sized  businesses.  This  wouW  comple- 
ment a  provision  creating  centers  of  interna- 
tional business  education  which  I  already 
mentkjned  is  now  law. 

The  lack  of  foreign  language  and  knowl- 
edge of  other  nations  and  cultures  has  been 
pointed  to  as  a  major  handicap  for  businesses 
trying  to  enter  export  markets,  and  this  is  es- 
pecially so  for  smaller  businesses  without 
access  to  many  resources.  As  an  example  of 
how  knowledge  of  other  countries  can  help 
business  here.  Governor  Baliles  of  Virginia,  on 
a  recent  trip  to  Hong  Kong,  found  out  that 
chicken  feet  are  a  delicacy  there.  When  he 
found  out  that  they  are  also  in  short  supply, 
he  called  poultry  producers  in  Virginia  and 
heard  that  chicken  feet  were  routinely  thrown 
away.  In  this  way,  a  demand  and  supply  were 
matched,  and  Virginia  now  supplies  chicken 
feet  to  Hong  Kong.  There  are  numerous  other 
instances  such  as  this,  and  the  creation  of 
Foreign  Language  Institutes  would  provide  the 
information  to  enable  many  companies,  as 
well  as  entire  cities  and  States,  to  expand 
their  markets  in  ways  that  would  not  othenwise 
be  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foreign  Languages  for  the 
Future  Act  would  not  be  costly,  yet  it  would  go 
far  toward  filling  a  crucial  gap  that  still  exists 
in  this  country's  attention  to  foreign  language 
and  international  education.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  past  support  of  measure  I 
have  offered  in  this  area,  and  urge  them  to 
once  again  work  to  bring  the  United  States  up 
to  par  with  other  countries  in  knowledge  of 
other  languages,  lands,  and  cultures. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues,  the 
bill's  text  follows: 

H.R.  2188 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    UniUd    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Poreign 
Language  Competence  for  the  Future  Act  of 
1989". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  future  economic  welfare  and  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  SUtes  will  sub- 
stantially depend  upon  our  ability  to  edu- 
cate our  citizens  to  communicate  in  other 
languages: 

(2)  26  States  currently  have  severe  foreign 
language  teachers  shortages  and  other  pre- 
dict severe  shortages  in  the  next  decade: 

(3)  only  17  percent  of  United  SUtes  public 
elementary  schools  offer  any  form  of  lan- 
guage instruction; 

(4)  instruction  in  major  languages  such  as 
Russian.  Japanese.  Chinese,  and  Arabic  are 
rarely  offered  at  any  educational  level: 

(5)  many  small-and  medium-sized  United 
SUtes  firms  with  export  capacity  and  po- 
tential fail  to  take  advantage  of  internation- 
al markets  because  of  lack  of  cross-cultural 
skills  and  expertise;  and 

(6)  many  small  school  districts  In  rural 
areas  are  unable  to  offer  foreign  languages 
except  through  technology  for  distance 
learning. 

SEC.  3.  SUMMER  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTES. 

(a)  Program  Authorized.— The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  provide  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  consortia  of 
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such  institutions  {or  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  summer  foreign  language  insti- 
tutes for  the  professional  development  of 
the  proficiency  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary foreign  language  teachers. 

(b)  Program  Participations.— Programs 
operated  with  grants  under  this  section 
shall- 

(1)  provide  a  preference  for  elementary 
teacher  development  and  the  retraining  of 
secondary  teachers  for  elementary  schools: 
and 

(2)  allow  teachers  from  other  fields  to  re- 
train as  foreign  language  teachers. 

(c)  Grant  UiifiTATioNS.— Grants  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall— 

(1)  not  exceed  $3,000  per  teacher: 

<2)  not  exceed  300  teachers  per  institute: 

(3)  not  provide  less  than  one  institute  in 
each  State:  and 

(4)  not  exceed  $400,000  to  any  institution. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$50,000,000  to  carry  out  this  section  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  for  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

SEC.  4.  PUREinN  LA.NGl'AGE  UIANS. 

(a)  Program  Authorized.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  allot  funds  appropriated 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (g)  among 
State  education  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  revolving  loan  funds  to  encour- 
age college  students  to  major  in  elementary 
and  secondary  foreign  language  education. 

(b)  Loan  Limits.— Revolving  loan  funds 
that  are  established  by  a  State  education 
agency  with  funds  provided  under  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  provide  each  student 
qualifying  for  assistance  under  this  section 
who  is  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  or 
foreign  language  education  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education  with  education  loans 
not  to  exceed— 

(1)  $5,000  a  year  for  those  majoring  in 
commonly  taught  languages:  and 

(2)  $7,500  a  year  for  those  majoring  in 
less-commonly  taught  languages. 

(c)  Student  Reouirements.— A  student  is 
eligible  to  receive  financial  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  if  the  student- 
CD  is  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  in  an 

institution  of  higher  education: 

(2)  has  not  defaulted  on  any  federally  as- 
sisted student  loan: 

(3)  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  pursue  a  teaching  career  in  an  ele 
mentary  or  secondary  school  after  gradua- 
tion: and 

(4)  agrees  to  annually  provide,  from  a 
State  education  agency,  verification  of  em- 
ployment as  an  elementary  or  secondary 
foreign  language  teacher. 

(d)  Institutional  Responsibilities.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  State  education 
agency  providing  educational  loans  to  stu- 
dents from  a  revolving  loan  fund  established 
with  funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall— 

(A)  collect  any  loan  or  portion  thereof  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (e),  and 

(B)  certify  annually  to  the  Secretary  that 
students  receiving  such  loans  are  in  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Repayments.— Each  State  education 
agency  shall  deposit  all  repayments  of  edu- 
cational loans  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act 
into  the  revolving  loan  fund  of  the  State 
education  agency  established  with  funds 
provided  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

(3)  Administrative  costs.— In  any  fiscal 
year  each  State  education  agency  receiving 
assistance  under  this  Act  may  reUin  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
amount  of  funds  allotted  to  the  institution 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  costs  of  admin- 


istering the  revolving  loan  fund  established 
under  subsection  (b). 

(e)  Loan  Terms.— 

( 1 )  In  general.— Each  loan  made  to  a  stu- 
dent by  a  State  education  agency  from  a  re- 
volving loan  fund  established  with  funds 
provided  under  this  Act— 

(A)  shall  not  accrue  interest  before  the 
date  that  is  90  days  after  the  day  on  which 
the  student  ceases  to  be  enrolled  at  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education: 

(B)  shall  accrue  interest  at  an  annual  rate 
of  S  percent  after  such  date: 

(C)  shall  be  repaid  over  a  period  that  does 
not  exceed  10  years:  and 

(D)(i)  shall  provide  for  cancellation  of  one 
years  loan  and  interest  for  each  two  years 
of  teaching  foreign  language  in  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school:  or 

(ii)  shall  provide  for  cancellation  of  one 
year's  loan  and  interest  for  each  year  of 
teaching  foreign  languages  in  an  elementary 
or  secondary  school  (I)  serving  a  school  at- 
tendance area  that  receives  assistance  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  or  (ID  located  in  a 
rural  area  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation. 

(f)  Loan  Pohciveness.— 

( 1 )  Reimbursement.— The  Secretary  annu- 
ally shall  reimburse  State  edcuation  agen- 
cies for  the  portion  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  any  loan  that  is  canceled  by  reason 
of  subsection  (e). 

(2)  Deposit  op  reimbursements.— Each 
State  education  agency  receiving  payments 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  deposit 
such  payments  into  the  revolving  loan  funds 
of  the  State  education  agency  established 
with  funds  provided  under  this  Act  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d). 

<g)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $20,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

SEC.  S.  FUREI(;N  Ij^NGIAGE  INSTITITES. 

<a)  Program  Authority.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  and 
major  metropolitan  areas  on  a  matching 
basis  to  establish  foreign  language  insti- 
tutes, and  for  units  within  world  trade  coun- 
cils, to  provide  language  training,  transla- 
tion services,  and  information  about  other 
cultures  and  markets  for  small-  and 
medium-sized  businesses  seeking  to  enter 
export  markets. 

(b)  Grant  Limits.— No  grant  under  this 
section  shall  exceed  $800,000  per  State  or 
city. 

(c)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $20,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

SEC.  (.  demonstration  (;rants  for  distance 

I.EAR.MN<;. 

(a)  Program  Authority.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  demonstration  grants 
to  State  education  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  nonprofit  education 
and  professional  associations  to  provide 
technology  for  distance  learning  in  coopera- 
tion with  foreign  language  teachers  and  spe- 
cialists to  serve  small  and  rural  school  dis- 
tricts, small  colleges,  community  colleges, 
and  adult  business  education  classes 
through  video  tapes,  cassettes,  satellite  link- 
ages, cable  programs,  teleclasses.  and  com- 
puter-ass is  ted-instruction. 

(b)  Grant  Limitation.— No  grants  under 
this  section  shall  exceed  $200,000  in  any 
fiscal  year. 


(c)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

SEC.   7.    OEMONSTRATIUN   GRANTS   FOR  CRITICAL 
LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  STUDIES. 

(a)  Program  Authority.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  demonstration  grants 
to  eligible  consortia  to  operate  critical  lan- 
guages and  area  studies  programs,  develop 
smd  acquire  educational  equipment  and  ma- 
terials, and  develop  teacher  training  pro- 
grams, texts,  curriculum,  and  other  activi- 
ties designed  to  improve  and  expand  the  in- 
struction of  foreign  languages  at  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  across  the  Nation. 

(b)  Study  Abroad  Required.— Each  pro- 
gram receiving  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  include  a  study  abroad  or  cultural  ex- 
change program  (or  both). 

(c)  Grant  Limitation.— No  grant  under 
this  section  shall  exceed  $2,000,000  to  any 
consortium  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

SEC.  H.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act  within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Such  regulations  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  for  the  selection  of  grant 
and  loan  recipienu.  for  the  distribution  of 
funds,  and  for  the  evaluation  and  review  of 
the  results  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

SEC.  ».  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education: 

(2)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  meaning  provided  by  section 
1201  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965: 
and 

(3)  the  term  "State  education  agency"  has 
the  meaning  provided  by  section  1201  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  JAMES 
NICHOLAS  ROWE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Plippo).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
Hosue,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  had  the  privilege  and  the  sad 
experience  of  attending  a  funeral  of  a 
friend  of  mine  and  a  friend  of  the 
American  people  for  that  matter.  He 
was  a  true  hero.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  to  describe  what  a  hero  is,  but  I 
think  anyone  who  knows  the  facts  and 
knows  of  the  life  of  that  great  Ameri- 
can would  agree  that  he  is  indeed  an 
American  hero.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  funeral  that  was  held  at  Arlington 
Cemetery  yesterday  of  Col.  James 
Nick  Rowe. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Colonel  Rowe  was  as- 
sassinated a  few  days  ago  in  the  Phil- 
ippines by  terrorists.  He  was  over 
there  in  his  role  as  colonel  of  the  U.S. 
Army  on  special  mission  helping  to 
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counter  the  terrorist  activity  of  the 
guerrillas  there  that  are  trying  to 
bring  down  the  Aquino  regime. 

Now,  how  did  I  happen  to  wind  up 
going  to  a  funeral  yesterday  of  a  colo- 
nel that  died  in  the  Philippines?  Well. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
here.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues a  little  bit  about  this  man, 
what  an  exceptional  person  he  was 
and  why  I  and  the  other  Members  of 
this  House  who  would  like  to  partici- 
pate here  would  like  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  the  memory  of  Col.  Nick 
Howe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  attendance  yester- 
day of  this  somewhat  obscure  colonel, 
so  far  as  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned—in attendance  at  Arlington 
Cemetery  was  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chief  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  many  general 
stars  sprinkled  throughout  the  audi- 
ence and  throughout  the  building 
there,  and  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress; and  what  is  it  about  this  colonel 
and  what  has  he  done  that  would 
merit  the  attendance  of  such  an 
august  group  attending  his  funeral? 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  I  want  to 
talk  to  my  colleagues  about  just  a 
little  bit  today.  In  order  to  do  that  I 
have  to  go  back  several  years. 

On  September  19,  1969,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  took  the  well  of  this  House,  standing 
as  I  am  standing  today,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  brought  to  the  public  at- 
tention from  the  Congress  the  plight 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  being  held  in 
captivity  in  Vietnam.  Until  that  day  it 
had  been  the  official  position  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  power  that  it  was  the 
thing  that  we  should  not  discuss,  that 
we  do  not  want  to  antagonize  or  alien- 
ate the  Viet  Cong  or  the  North  Viet- 
namese because  they  might  make  it 
tough  on  the  prisoners  they  held. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  a  fallacious 
and  spurious  opinion,  but  it  was  one 
that  held  sway  in  the  administration 
at  that  time  of  President  Johnson;  Mr. 
McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
it  was  getting  us  nowhere,  and  I  pre- 
vailed on  the  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mel  Laird,  to  do  away  with  that 
policy.  It  did  not  make  sense.  We  knew 
that  our  young  men  were  being  impris- 
oned, captured,  tortured,  mistreated, 
maltreated,  starved,  brutalized,  and  it 
was  time  that  the  American  people 
were  told  these  facts  and  were  awak- 
ened to  it  so  that  the  world  opinion 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
brutal,  uncivilized  treatment  that  our 
servicemen  were  enduring. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  finally  got  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  reverse  its 
former  position,  and  they  cooperated, 
and.  as  a  result,  we  had  the  galleries 
here  filled  with  families  and  loved 
ones  of  those  who  were  being  held  in 
captivity,  and  Members  came  over  to 


the  floor  to  participate.  It  was  a  great 
and  glorious  occasion.  It  was  the  first 
time  there  was  a  breakthrough,  first 
time  we  had  public  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
I  have  here  some  of  the  pages  from 
the  special  order.  The  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  at  that 
time  spoke,  and.  if  I  might  read  a  part 
of  his  statement  again  today,  he  says: 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  for  the  effort  that  he 
has  taken  in  this  program  to  bring  to  bear 
on  the  bestiality  of  the  savages  of  North 
Vietnam  and  what  they  are  doing  to  human 
beings  representing  a  civilization  of  kind- 
ness, of  truth,  of  hospitality,  and  a  generosi- 
ty unknown  and  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Here  is  a  nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  which  has 
not  even  practiced  the  simplest  precepts  of 
humanity  to  Americans  in  their  own  coun- 
try. Prisoners  of  war— a  constant  parade  of 
these  men  have  come  before  our  committee 
and  borne  mute  testimony  to  the  treatment 
that  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
these  savages.  No  names  given— no  report 
given— no  nothing  given  of  their  conditions 
and  their  treatment,  or  anything— bringing 
heartaches,  bringing  tears— bringing  trou- 
bles in  the  loneliness  and  the  wantlngness 
of  their  loved  ones  at  home  to  see  the  last  of 
their  men  who  went  off  to  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes  on  for  about 
half  a  page,  and  later  following  that 
Mr.  McCormack.  who  was  Speaker  of 
the  House,  said.  "Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?"  I,  of  course,  was 
very  happy  to  yield  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  at  that  time  Mr. 
McCormack  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  and  congratulate  him 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  forums  of  the 
world  of  free  people,  where  freedom,  and 
freedom  of  expression  exists. 

The  experiences  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
are  indeed  intolerable.  They  violate  not  only 
international  agreements  but  they  violate 
the  moral  law  and  they  violate  the  law  of 
decency. 

Not  only  are  they  treated  under  condi- 
tions that  are  inhuman  but  the  failure  in 
many  cases  to  disclose  the  names  of  those 
who  have  been  captured  and  whether  or  not 
they  are  living  is  an  additional  punishment 
for  their  loved  ones  in  America. 

And  he  went  on  for  a  few  minutes 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  McCormack  was 
followed  by  the  then  minority  leader 
of  the  House  who  later  went  on  to 
become  President  of  the  United 
States.  Gerald  Ford.  Mr.  Ford  spoke 
and  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  Speaker  and 
others  who  have  spoken  before  and  those 
who  will  be  speaking  subsequently  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
taking  the  initiative,  the  leadership  in  ob- 
taining this  special  order  for  this  occasion 
today.  Without  his  leadership  I  doubt  we 
would  have  marked  this  occasion  at  this 
time.  The  attendance  here  today  demon- 
strates— 

And  he  was  talking  about  the  Chaun- 
ber  being  filled. 
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demonstrates  that  this  is  a  most  deserving 
and  worthwhile  cause. 

In  this  Chamber  we  can,  as  we  have  in  the 
past,  help  to  mold  public  opinion  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  must  let  the  world  at 
large  know  that  the  Communist  leaders  in 
North  Vietnam  are  violating  the  Geneva 
Convention  as  to  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  leadership  in 
North  Vietnam  is  dominated  by  dedicated 
Communists. 

And  he  goes  on  for  about  half  a  page 
talking  about  the  violations  of  the 
Geneva  accords,  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners and  the  inhumanity  inflicted  by 
man  on  man  as  to  the  treatment  of 
our  prisoners. 

Following  this  I  was  contacted  by  a 
young  fellow  who  wanted  to  come  by 
and  talk  with  me.  He  had  heard  of  the 
special  order.  He  was  then  a  major. 
Maj.  Nick  Rowe.  He  came  by  and  said 
that  he  had  heard  of  this,  and  he 
wanted  to  tell  me  some  of  his  experi- 
ences and  thank  me  for  what  I  am 
doing  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  because  he  was  the  first  American 
officer  that  had  ever  escaped  from  the 
Viet  Cong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Col.  James  Nick  Rowe 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  Viet  Cong  for 
over  5  years.  He  was  literally  caged  in 
a  bamboo  cage.  He  was  starved,  he  was 
tortured,  he  was  humiliated.  He  kept 
himself  alive  by  eating  slugs,  snails, 
lizards,  anything  he  could  find  to  sup- 
plement his  diet  of  rotten  fish  heads 
and  rice  served  him  once  a  day. 

D  1500 

He  was  worked.  This  is  in  a  very 
tropical,  oppressively  hot  tropical 
jungle. 

Twice  he  tried  to  escape  unsuccess- 
fully. He  was  caught.  He  was  tortured, 
punished,  locked  up  at  night  with  a 
bar  tied  under  his  arms  and  to  his  legs, 
either  tied  or  manacled.  For  over  5 
years  he  endured  this. 

Finally  he  made  another  escape  at- 
tempt. This  time  he  was  successful.  He 
got  back  to  the  United  States  ulti- 
mately. He  had  to  come  by  and  tell  me 
of  some  of  the  things  that  he  and  his 
fellow  prisoners  endured  and  some  of 
the  things  that  he  had  to  say  were 
just  so  incredible  that  it  attacks  one's 
beliefs,  that  a  person  could  endure 
what  he  and  others  had  endured  and 
still  live  through  it. 

He  had  just  recently  been  married. 
He  was  regaining  his  health. 

As  I  said,  at  that  time  he  was  a 
major.  We  become  friends  and  he  went 
on  to  write  a  book  about  his  experi- 
ences, which  he  wrote,  called  "Five 
Years  to  Freedom."  Then  for  some  in- 
explicable reason,  the  Army  decided 
they  did  not  want  him  to  publish  the 
book.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
with  the  Army.  He  was  still  in  uni- 
form. He  was  still  under  Army  control. 
They  would  not  agree  that  he  could 
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publish  his  book.  I  interceded  on  his 
behalf  trying  to  get  the  Army  to  agree. 

I  do  not  remember  exactly  what 
happened  then,  but  it  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  in  order  to  publish  his  book, 
he  resigned  from  the  Army,  and  he  did 
publish  his  book  and  it  was  published 
and  it  is  available  today  both  in  hard- 
back and  paperback,  called  "Five 
Years  to  Freedom."  I  commend  it  to 
everyone's  reading.  "Five  Years  to 
Freedom." 

Later  he  came  back  into  the  Army. 
The  next  I  heard  of  Nick  he  was  in 
Fort  Bragg.  SC.  working  with  the  spe- 
cial forces  where  he  was  using  his 
knowledge  and  expertise  in  teaching 
soldiers  of  the  special  forces  how  to 
survive  in  combat  and  captivity  under 
primitive  conditions. 

He  went  on  to  Panama  on  occasion 
with  the  special  forces  where  we  have 
a  survival  school  in  jungle  warfare 
that  we  have  been  conducting  for 
many,  many  years  in  Panama  to  teach 
general  survival,  where  he  met  an- 
other friend  of  mine  from  Alabama. 
Morgan  Smith,  who  was  teaching  sur- 
vival warfare  in  jungles,  working  with 
the  San  Bias  Indians  of  Panama  and 
other  Central  American  Indians  there. 
They  became  fast  friends. 

Then  the  next  I  heard  of  Nick  he 
was  t>ack  with  the  special  forces.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  and  this  was  kept 
hush-hush,  he  worked  closely  with  our 
special  forces  that  went  into  Desert  I 
in  the  Iranian  rescue  attempt  that 
failed. 

He  stayed  in  the  Army.  There  are 
three  things  that  he  loved.  He  loved 
the  Army.  He  loved  his  God.  and  he 
loved  his  country.  He  continued  his 
service  in  the  Army  and  was  subse- 
quently promoted. 

As  I  said,  when  he  was  killed  just 
last  week  in  the  Philippines,  he  was 
over  there  countering  terrorist  activity 
and  trying  to  assist  the  United  States 
in  its  endeavor  to  support  the  Aquino 
government  to  fight  back  the  Commu- 
nist insurgency  forces  of  guerrillas 
that  have  been  active  there  since  the 
Aquino  government  has  t>een  in  power. 

He  knew  that  he  was  on  a  hit  list, 
but  he  and  his  wife  and  family,  his 
second  wife,  would  not  be  separated. 
They  knew  the  hazards  involved,  but 
he  elected  to  stay  on. 

He  was  assaulted  by  masked  gunmen 
last  week,  finally  losing  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times  in 
speeches  in  my  district  and  around  the 
country,  freedom  is  not  free.  It  Is  one 
of  the  highest  priced  commodities  that 
we  have.  In  this  case,  once  again  some- 
one has  bought  and  paid  for  our  free- 
dom with  his  life,  and  I  refer  to  Nick 
Rowe. 

I  was  very  gratified  to  see  on  the 
front  page  of  today's  paper,  the  Wash- 
ington Times,  a  very  large  front  page 
picture  showing  the  funeral  ceremony 
•s  he  was  on  his  way  to  his  last  inter- 


ment. Nick  was  a  legend  in  the  Army. 
He  was  the  stuff  of  which  myths  are 
made.  Anyone  who  knew  him  could 
not  help  but  be  impressed  by  his  sin- 
cerity, his  love  of  country,  and  his  love 
of  God,  which  he  told  me  and  as  he 
sets  out  in  his  book,  is  the  thing  that 
kept  him  going  through  those  5  years 
of  torture,  starvation,  and  maltreat- 
ment. 

His  friends  and  buddies  from  the 
Academy  and  those  with  whom  he 
served  in  the  infantry  and  the  special 
forces,  those  who  could  come  from  all 
over  the  country  to  attend  the  funeral 
yesterday  of  this  outstanding  Ameri- 
can who  did  so  much  for  his  country. 
Having  endured  so  much  at  the  hands 
of  the  Vietcong  as  a  prisoner,  he  never 
lost  his  faith  in  his  country.  He  lost 
faith  in  some  of  the  people  who  served 
in  this  Congress.  He  was  convinced 
that  someone  in  this  country  blew  his 
cover,  so  to  speak,  and  ultimately  di- 
vulged his  real  identity,  because  he 
has  told  his  captors  that  he  was  an  en- 
gineer. They  found  out,  according  to 
the  book,  from  some  elected  official  in 
the  Congress  who  he  really  was  and  he 
knew  he  was  marked  for  death  and  he 
had  to  make  his  last  desperate  at- 
tempt at  escape,  which  he  did  success- 
fully. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  touching 
tributes  that  I  have  every  heard  paid 
anyone  was  paid  by  a  retired  colonel 
as  a  eulogy  yesterday  at  Arlington 
when  he  spoke  from  his  heart  because 
he  had  been  a  classmate  of  Nick.  They 
had  been  roommates  at  the  Infantry 
Basic  Training  School  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning.  They  had  gone  on  to  serve  other 
tours  together.  Between  choking  up 
with  the  emotion  and  smiling  with 
pride,  he  recounted  many  of  the 
things  that  he  and  Nick  had  endured 
and  the  things  that  Nick  had  achieved. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  as  part  of  my  remarlis 
the  eulogy  delivered  yesterday  at  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  by  Nick's  former 
roommate  and  classmate,  Lt.  Col.  Bert 
Spivy,  retired: 

Eulogy  por  James  Nicholas  Rowe 

(Presented  by  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. May  1.  1989,  by  a  loving  classmate  and 
guy  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  called 
his  and  Susan's  friend.  Lt.  Col.  Bert  Spivy, 
U.S.  Army  Special  Forces,  retired.) 

Nick  and  Susan  Rowe  have  been  a  perfect 
team,  first  as  a  family  with  two  great  boys 
to  follow  Nick's  very  significant  footsteps, 
but  also  professionally  as  unswerving  cham- 
pions of  freedom  in  spite  of  great  personal 
risks  that  they  endured  in  the  Phillipines. 

As  long  time  close  personal  friends  from 
our  days  as  conspiring  Cadet  Company 
Commanders  at  West  Point  in  the  great 
Class  of  60.  thru  Ranger  training  where  we 
paired  as  supporting  buddies,  as  bachelor 
roommates  when  we  dared  to  force  our- 
selves into  Special  Forces  as  a  group  of  2d 
Lieutenants  who  really  believed  the  Green 
Beret  calling  by  another  slain  Freedom 
Fighter,  President  John  P.  Kennedy.  I 
would  submit  that  we  are  all  here  to  pay 
tribute  to  another  great  American,  not  to 


mourn  Nick  Rowe's  physical  loss,  because 
he  is  not  totally  lost. 

James  Nicholas  Rowe.  Colonel,  United 
States  Army,  a  man  who  was  passionate 
about  everything  he  did,  his  family  and  the 
motto  of  the  Green  Beret  "de  oppresso 
liber",  would  far  rather  that  we  all  celebrate 
his  ultimate  freedom,  the  liberation  of  that 
indomitable  spirit  from  the  oppression  of 
mortal  restrictions.  I  know  he  appreciates 
the  presence  of  his  West  Point  classmates 
and  their  families  that  helped  organize  this 
gathering,  some  of  whom  came  from  clear 
across  the  country  to  pay  tribute:  and  espe- 
cially the  presence  of  so  many  Non-Commis- 
sioned  Officers  that  Col.  Rowe  rightfully 
treasured  as  the  "get  it  done"  backbone 
such  as  Sgt.  Dan  Pitzer  who  shared  the 
POW  suffering  and  Sgt.  Chu  Chu  Penn  who 
tried  to  put  some  if  that  backbone  in  those 
Special  Forces  2d  Lieutenants  (you  at  least 
succeeded  with  one  of  us  Sgt.  Penn). 

To  the  officials  of  our  government  who  in- 
terrupted very  Important  busy  schedules  to 
be  here.  Col.  Nick  Rowe  was  one  of  the  best 
damn  soldiers  and  statesmen  you  ever  had. 
Thank  you,  but  please  don't  let  this  ex- 
tremely powerful  spirit  for  freedom  go  to 
waist.  You  have  the  power  and  the  greatest 
organization  in  the  world,  the  United  States 
Government  and  U.S.  Army  to  capitalize  on 
it!  I  beg  you  to  use  this  spirit  of  freedom  as 
a  tool,  a  club,  even,  to  beat  down  the  mis- 
guided will  of  oppressing  guerillas  such  as 
those  in  the  Philippines.  Symbolize  it  to  in- 
spire the  resolve  in  all  men  and  women  to 
not  give  up  the  fight  for  freedom  whatever 
the  risks.  Institutionalize  Nick  Rowe's  now 
finally  free  spirit! 

The  display  of  some  of  his  POW  things  at 
the  Camp  McCall  training  facility  for  the 
Sere  Course,  a  course  Nick  himself  institut- 
ed taking  advantage  of  his  painfully  learned 
skills  in  Survival-Evasion-Resistance-Escape, 
is  just  one  small  step  to  harness  the  power 
of  his  spirit. 

As  I  am  sure  you  all  know,  on  the  21st  of 
April,  in  a  land  being  oppressed  by  rising 
communist  guerrilla  forces,  Nick  was  re- 
moved from  this  mortal  world  the  only  way 
he  could  have  been  removed  ...  in  a  para 
military  fire  fight,  an  ambush  by  reportedly 
hooded  guerrillas.  As  he  had  written  Just 
the  week  before  to  a  friend  at  Ft.  Bragg,  the 
home  area  of  his  true  OAO,  wife-partner 
Susan,  and  the  special  forces  organization 
to  whom  he  had  passionately  dedicated  his 
considerable  professional  efforts.  Nick  and 
Susan  knew  he  was  on  a  target  list. 

A  lesser  man,  a  man  without  Nick's  faith 
in  God,  without  his  so  obviously  cherished 
ideals  of  duty,  honor,  country:  without  his 
POW  tested  resolve  to  not  let  the  bastards 
of  this  mortal  world  hold  you  down,  might 
have  been  more  conservative,  but  he  pushed 
on.  Susan  was  there  in  the  Philippines  with 
him,  had  Just  five  months  earlier  given 
birth  to  their  second  son  Brian  Whitford 
Rowe.  but  risked  the  obvious  guerrilla  sur- 
veillance and  threat  to  keep  their  family  to- 
gether. Susan  fully  supported  his  ideals  and 
strong  belief  that  the  continued  pursuit  of 
freedom  was  worth  the  risk  of  life. 

Nick,  of  course,  well  knew  the  meaning  of 
freedom,  especially  having  lost  it  so  com- 
pletely for  over  five  years,  62  physically  and 
mentally  tortured  months  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  the  South  Vietnam  U-Minh  Forest. 
He  was  mentally  tortured  not  only  by  his 
capture  but  also  by  his  captors  showing  him 
news  from  our  great  land  on  the  lack  of  sup- 
port from  the  vocal  American  minority.  Just 
before  his  final  successful  escape,  Nick  was 
condemned  to  death  when  his  cover  story 
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was  betrayed  by  some  misguided  so-called 
Americans  that  helped  get  his  captors  infor- 
mation on  his  real  military  status.  They 
knew  he  was  not  "just  an  engineer"  who 
knew  only  of  bridges  and  such,  not  of  mili- 
tary operations.  They  had  no  hope  of  break- 
ing him. 

As  a  tradition  with  us  Texan's,  the  Caval- 
ry arrived  in  the  form  of  GunShips  from 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  to  help  Nick  distin- 
guish himself  as  the  only  officer  to  success- 
fully escape  a  prison  camp  in  Vietnam,  a 
typical  Rowe  example  of  perserverance  for 
he  had  tried  three  times  before,  but  never 
gave  up  in  spite  of  the  costs.  The  descrip- 
tion of  his  fourth  and  final  attempt  to  gain 
Freedom,  in  his  book  "Five  Years  to  Free- 
dom" was  a  real  life  thriller  and  tear-jerker 
that  easily  rivaled  the  best  that  Hollywood 
ever  produced.  You  could  literally  feel  him 
scrambling  into  that  safe-haven  of  a  heli- 
copter. He  knew  what  Freedom  was  worth! 
His  values  for  family  were  equally  eye  wet- 
ting for  this  tough  Ranger  buddy  when  I 
again  read  the  end  of  this  book,  of  his 
return  to  McAllen.  Texas  in  the  company  of 
classmates  D.K.  Allen  and  Les  Beavers  to 
his  Father  and  Mother.  Nick  got  his  faith 
from  a  mother  who  only  asked,  upon  his 
return,  what  took  him  so  long.  For  those 
few  of  you  who  have  not  gotten  the  message 
directly  from  his  fantastic  book,  I  strongly 
comment  it  to  you.  Susan  also  informed  me 
that  the  book  is  being  made  into  a  play,  the 
script  partly  done  by  Nick  himself,  but  to  be 
finished  by  Director  and  Playwrite  Charles 
Wallace,  naming  it  "Faith  to  Freedom "  in 
honor  of  not  just  our  Vietnam  Veterans  but 
as  a  "memorial  to  all  men  and  women  who 
have  endured  and  sacrificed  in  the  service  to 
the  United  States  as  a  "Nation". 

Nick  had  left  for  work  that  last  day  in  the 
Philippines,  he  was  the  Ground  Forces  Di- 
rector of  the  Joint  Military  Advisory  Group, 
very  happily  and  with  his  never  failing 
sense  of  humor,  as  Susan  recalls,  with  his 
driver  Juaquin,  after  Impishly  waking  Susan 
by  letting  his  oldest  son  Alex  (Stephen  Al- 
exander Rowe)  barge  Into  the  bedroom 
while  he  quipped  that  if  he  had  to  be 
awake,  why  shouldn't  she?  As  he  rode  he 
was  probably  thinking  of  the  several  speech- 
es he  was  scheduled  to  present  and  an  up- 
coming parachute  jump,  a  thing  he  dearly 
loved  with  and  without  jump-pay.  Nick  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  "HALO*  parachuting 
techniques.  High  Altitude  Low  Opening,  an- 
other somewhat  risky  endeavor  but  one  that 
should  ultimately  save  lives.  He  might  also 
have  been  thinking  about  some  traveling 
that  he  and  Susan  would  finally  get  to  do 
just  for  fun.  when  a  barrage  of  bullets  hit 
his  car  In  which  one  managed  to  get  inside 
the  car.  killing  him  instantly  and  wounding 
his  driver.  I  am  sure  he  is  still  mad  as  hell, 
that  he  couldn't  fight  back,  but  he  will  be 
even  madder  If  we  don't. 

In  one  sense  the  assassin  was  merciful  and 
in  another  very  very  foolish,  but  in  no  sense 
successful.  Nick  was  definitely  an  old  war- 
horse,  older  beyond  his  years,  with  more 
than  his  share  of  aches  and  pains,  thanks  to 
POW  guards  like  those  he  named  'Mafia" 
and  "Porky  ".  An  attack  of  gallstones  just 
before  Brian  was  bom  and  other  such  after- 
maths of  POW  living  were  not  exactly  some- 
thing anyone  looked  forward  to.  The  fool- 
ishness though  is  another  of  the  guerrillas 
misguided  beliefs,  that  his  mortal  death 
would  help  their  cause.  American  history 
and  Nick's  should  have  told  them  it  would 
only  strengthen  the  resolve  of  the  freedom- 
loving  people,  especially  the  fortunate  ones 
whose  lives  were  touched  by  Nick  personal- 


ly; or  touched  by  his  books  (he  has  two 
others  in  print:  "The  Judas  Squad."  a  grip- 
ping fictional  story  about  an  armed  takeov- 
er of  a  nuclear  power  plant,  a  story  that  too 
nearly  could  be  true;  and  the  "Washington 
Connection."  which  he  co-authored  with 
Robin  Moore),  or  touched  by  his  many, 
many  speeches  on  how  faith  can  get  you 
through  literally  anything. 

Nick  Rowe  is  a  true  American  champion 
of  freedom  and  hero.  We  don't  need  to  read 
a  long  list  of  medals.  In  the  eyes  of  this 
friend  and  as  I  trust  Is  acknowledged  by  the 
very  presence  of  all  of  you  here,  you  must 
share  In  this  truth  and  the  Indomitable 
spirit  that  is  and  always  will  be  Nick  Rowe. 
You  can  read  It  In  his  written  words,  hear  it 
and  see  it  in  both  the  many  personal  ap- 
pearances and  video  tapes  on  POW/MIA 
matters  or  even  In  one  of  the  civilian  parts 
of  his  world  campaigning  against  child 
abuse. 

Freedom,  and  those  who  champion  such  a 
cause  with  such  fervor,  are  to  be  cherished 
and  celebrated,  not  mourned.  Nick  couldn't 
and  wouldn't  accept  anything  else.  As  much 
as  I  know  they  hurt  from  his  physical  loss. 
Susan,  his  boys,  Deborah  his  first  bom  by  a 
previous  marriage  and  her  sister  Christina. 
Nick  would  want  them  and  all  of  us  to  dry 
our  eyes,  stand  up  straight  and  not  be  afraid 
to  be  counted  In  continuing  his  and  our 
quest  for  freedom. 

Nick  was  not  the  first  to  die  for  freedom, 
nor.  unfortunately,  will  he  be  the  last.  But 
he  definitely  was  the  best  I  ever  knew  and  I 
am  so  thankful  he  touched  my  life  and  left 
so  much  of  himself  for  us  all  to  continue 
with. 

Please  lets  all  keep  his  freedom  spirit 
burning  brightly  wherever  It  Is  needed. 

"".  .  .  When  our  course  on  earth  Is  run. 
may  it  be  said  well  done,  be  thou  at  peace 
.  .  ."■  old  friend. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  makes  me 
humble  and  proud  to  have  known  a 
man  of  the  quality  of  Nick  Rowe.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  condolences 
to  his  family.  He  has  two  young  chil- 
dren, as  I  recall,  living. 

Without  Nick  and  people  like  him 
serving  as  role  models  for  those  of  us 
who  follow  and  those  who  will  follow 
on  in  the  military,  this  country  will 
not  achieve  the  greatness  in  the  future 
that  it  has  in  the  past  were  it  not  for 
Nick  and  people  like  him.  We  owe  him 
an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  which  we 
can  never  repay. 

One  way  we  can  repay  Nick  and 
others  like  him  is  to  not  forget  their 
memory  and  be  always  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  people  who  are 
dedicated  and  giving  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country  so  that  we  can 
go  about  our  ordinary  daily  pursuits 
and  enjoy  all  the  freedoms  that  we 
enjoy,  to  speak,  to  assemble,  go  to 
church  or  not  go  to  church,  all  the 
freedoms  that  we  have  because  people 
like  Nick  Rowe  made  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifice to  pay  for  our  freedom  that  we 
enjoy  today.  Nick,  we  salute  you. 


marks  and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  Mr.  [Dick- 
inson]. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 

may    have    5    legislative   days   within 

which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CLEAN  AIR 
FUEL  CONVERSION  ACT 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  establish  the  Feder- 
al Government  as  a  leader  In  this  country's 
evolution  to  cleaner  fuels.  The  bill  sets  a 
schedule  for  converting  portions  of  the  Feder- 
al fleet  to  vehicles  capable  of  running  on  alco- 
hol, natural  gas,  or  electricity. 

Dozens  of  cities  in  this  country  are  still  in 
very  serious  violation  of  EPA's  standards  for 
safe  air.  My  own  home  city  of  Sacramento  is 
the  12th  most  polluted  city  in  terms  of  ozone 
and  the  14th  worst  for  cartxjn  monoxide.  Cur- 
rent ozone  levels  are  causing  permanent  scar- 
ring and  premature  aging  of  the  lungs,  wors- 
ening respiratory  problems,  and  may  be  re- 
ducing resistance  to  infections.  Children,  be- 
cause they  play  so  vigorously  outdoors,  have 
been  especially  affected.  High  cartxsn  monox- 
ide levels  are  particularly  harmful  to  people 
with  heart  conditions  and  may  be  harming  fe- 
tuses during  key  developmental  stages. 

We  don't  have  to  put  up  with  this,  but 
changing  it  requires  a  willingness  to  plan  and 
take  active  control  of  our  future.  One  key 
strategy  in  reducing  air  pollution  is  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  vehicles  on  the  road  that  run 
on  cleaner  fuels.  Use  of  methanol,  ethanol, 
natural  gas,  or  electricity  can  dramaticalty 
reduce  emissions  of  l)0th  c»rt)on  nrwnoxide 
and  the  hydrocart)ons  that  form  ozone. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  invaluable 
role  to  play  in  helping  the  country  make  this 
change,  in  part  beciause  of  a  chicken-and-egg 
problem:  Consumers  won't  buy  alternative  fuel 
cars  because  the  fuel  is  not  for  sale,  and 
companies  don't  sell  the  fuel  because  there's 
no  demand.  This  bill  requires  that  the  Govern- 
ment install  alcohol  or  natural  gas  pumps  to 
service  its  own  fleet,  where  there  are  no  com- 
mercial pumps  available,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment sell  these  fuels  to  the  public,  again  until 
there  are  commercial  suppliers.  This  way.  the 
public  can  begin  to  get  experience  with  these 
vehicles,  and  we  will  gradually  create  enough 
of  a  market  to  entice  commercial  fuel  compa- 
nies to  install  their  own  alcohol  or  natural  gas 
pumps. 

This  bill  is  cost-effective  in  several  ways. 
First,  it  only  applies  to  Federal  fleets  located 
in  areas  with  the  worst  air,  wfiere  the  ozone  or 
cartx>n  monoxide  levels  create  a  serious  or 
severe  risk  to  health.  Second,  those  fleets  are 
only  required  to  be  converted  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent  of  the  fleet  per  year,  which  is  the 
normal  rate  of  turnover  for  Federal  vehicles 
anyway.  Third,  the  requirement  does  not  t)egin 

until  1993,  by  which  time  at  least  two  of  the 

major  American  auto  manufacturers  expect  to 
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be  producing  some  of  these  vehicles  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  with  the  consequent  price 
reductions.  The  long  leadtime  is  important  in 
givtrfg  the  auto  irKJustry  time  to  plan  ways  to 
meet  this  r>ew  demand;  from  tf>e  perspective 
of  our  ma)or  manufacturers.  1 993  is  tomorrow. 

I  appreciate  tfie  enthusiastic  support  of  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  for  this  bill:  Mr  Sharp 
has  been  invotved  and  helpful  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  arwther  38  of  our  colleagues  have 
iomed  as  original  cosponsors.  The  support  is 
b«partisan  and  from  every  region  of  the  coun- 
try. Clearly,  we  share  a  desire  to  see  the  Fed- 
eral Government  use  its  great  potential  for 
leadership  in  an  area  so  vital  to  the  health 
and  well-t)eir>g  of  the  public. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  the  b«ll  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  its  entirety. 

H.R.  2175 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  inConi/ress  assembled, 

SCmON    I.    REQIIRED   irSE    IN    NONATTAINMENT 
AREA». 

(a)  In  Gemekal.— With  respect  to  any  fleet 
of  passenger  automobiles  and  light-duty 
trucks  owned  or  leased  for  more  than  60 
days  by  the  United  States  for  operation  In 
an  area  designated  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
as  an  area  of  serious  or  severe  health  endan- 
germent  for  ozone  or  carbon  monoxide,  or 
both- 

(1)10  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30.  1993: 

(2)  20  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30,  1994: 

(3)  30  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  t>e  used  In  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  Septeml)er  30.  1995: 

(4)  40  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  t>e  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30,  1996: 

(5)  50  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  l>e  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30.  1997: 

<6)  60  percent  of  the  vehirles  of  such  fleet 
to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30.  1998: 

<7)  70  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30.  1999: 

(8)  80  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  l>e  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30.  2000: 

(9)  90  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such  fleet 
to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  after  September  30.  2001:  and 

(10)  100  percent  of  the  vehicles  of  such 
fleet  to  be  used  in  such  area  shall  be  alter- 
native fuel  vehicles  after  Septemt>er  30, 
2002. 

(b)  RcouiKXD  Ofxkation.— The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall,  before  October  1,  1992,  issue  regula- 
tions to  ensure  that  a  vehicle  acquired  pur- 
suant to  sut>section  (a>— 

(1)  shall  l>e  supplied  with  alcohol,  natural 
gas  or  other  gaseous  hydrocart>ons,  or  elec- 
tricity, as  appropriate,  in  its  primary  area  of 
operation,  using  conunercially  available 
fueling  facilities  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable:  and 

(2)  shall  t>e  operated  exclusively  on  such 
fuel  except  when  operated  so  as  to  make  it 
impracticable  to  obtain  such  fuel. 

(c)  Considerations.— (1)  Funds  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
plied on  a  priority  l>asis.  for  expenditure 


first  in  areas  of  the  United  States  which  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  determines  have  the  most 
severe  air  pollution  problems. 

(2)  A  Federal  officer  or  agent  responsible 
for  deciding  which  types  of  alternative  fuel 
vehicles  to  acquire  in  order  to  comply  with 
subsection  (a)  shall  consider  as  a  factor  in 
such  decision  which  types  of  vehicles  yield 
the  greatest  reduction  in  pollutants  emitted 
per  dollar  spent. 

(d)  Consultation.— A  Federal  officer  or 
agent  responsible  for  deciding  which  types 
of  alternative  fuel  vehicles  to  acquire  in 
order  to  comply  with  sut>section  (a)  shall,  on 
an  expedited  and  informal  basis,  consult 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  with  the  lead  State  or  local  agency 
charged  with  air  quality  planning  for  the 
area  in  which  the  vehicles  will  be  operated. 
The  purpose  of  such  consultation  shall  be  to 
obtain  relevant  information— 

(1)  with  respect  to  considerations  under 
sul>section  <cM2):  and 

(2)  to  facilitate  the  coordination  of  this 
Act  with  other  Federal.  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams, such  as  any  plans  by  a  State  to  in- 
stall alternative  fuel  pumps  near  a  location 
where  vehicles  acquired  under  subsection 
(a)  will  be  operated. 

(e)  Availability  to  the  Public— At  Fed- 
eral facilities  where  vehicles  acquired  under 
sut>section  (a)  are  supplied  with  alcohol  or 
natural  gas  or  other  gaseous  hydrocarbons, 
such  fuel  shall  l>e  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public  for  use  in  other  vehicles,  unless— 

( 1 )  such  fuel  is  commercially  available  for 
vehicles  in  the  vicinity  of  such  Federal  fa- 
cilities: 

(2)  security  considerations  prevent  the  of- 
fering for  sale  of  such  fuel  at  such  facility: 
or 

(3)  the  area  served  by  the  facility  comes 
into  full  compliance  with  the  national  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standards  for  ozone  and 
cart)on  monoxide. 

(f)  Cost  or  Vehicles  to  Federal 
Agency.- ( 1 )  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  for  the  acquisition  of  vehicles  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  applicable  only— 

(A)  to  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  vehicles 
acquired  under  sul)section  (a)  which  exceeds 
the  cost  of  comparable  conventional  fueled 
vehicles: 

<B)  to  the  portion  of  the  costs  of  fuel  stor- 
age and  dispensing  equipment  attributable 
to  such  vehicles  which  exceeds  the  costs  for 
such  purposes  required  for  conventional 
fuel  vehicles:  and 

(C)  to  the  portion  of  the  costs  of  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  such  vehicles  which  ex- 
ceeds the  costs  for  such  purposes  required 
for  comparable  conventional  fueled  vehicles. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  ensure 
that  the  cost  to  any  Federal  agency  receiv- 
ing a  vehicle  under  sut>section  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  the  cost  to  such  agency  of  a  compa- 
rable conventional  fueled  vehicle. 

(g)  Exemption.— The  incremental  cost  of 
vehicles  acquired  under  sul>section  (a)  over 
the  cost  of  comparable  conventional  fueled 
vehicles  shall  not  t>e  applied  to  any  calcula- 
tion with  respect  to  a  limitation  under  law 
on  the  maximum  cost  of  individual  vehicles 
which  may  l>e  acquired  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

(h)  Fleet  Average  Fuel  Economy.— In  any 
calculation  of  the  average  fuel  economy  of 
the  fleet  of  passenger  automobiles  acquired 
in  a  fiscal  year  by  the  United  States,  vehi- 
cles acquired  under  suk)8ection  (a)  shall  t>e 
measured  in  terms  of  miles  per  BTU  or  per 
kilowatt  hour,  as  appropriate. 

(i)  Studies.— Vehicles  acquired  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  included  in  any  Federal 


Government  study  of  the  environmental  ef- 
fects or  military  applications  of  vehicles  op- 
erated on  natural  gas  or  other  gaseous  hy- 
drocarl>ons,  alcohol  fuels,  or  electricity. 

SEr.  2.  OPERATION  OF  OTHER  FEDERAL  VEHICLES. 

A  gasoline  powered  vehicle  operated  in  an 
area  designated  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  as 
a  nonattainment  area  for  cartwn  monoxide 
which  is  not  a  dual  energy  vehicle  or  a  natu- 
ral gas  dual  energy  vehicle  shall,  after 
March  31.  1990.  l>e  supplied  with  fuel  which 
blends  oxygenates  with  gasoline  at  its  pri- 
mary fueling  facility.  Such  vehicle  shall  be 
operated  exclusively  on  such  fuel  except 
when  operated— 

(1 )  so  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  obtain 
such  fuel;  or 

(2)  in  an  area  during  any  month  in  which 
such  area  is  a  nonattainment  area  for  ozone 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  the  use  of  blended 
fuel  in  those  months  would  improve  air 
quality. 

SEC.  3.  EXEMPTIONS. 

The  requirements  of  section  1(a)  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  vehicles— 

( 1 )  being  operated  as  an  experiment  in  the 
use  of  alternative  fuels  other  than  alcohol, 
natural  gas  or  other  gaseous  hydrocarlwns, 
or  electricity:  or 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  claimed  an  exemption  based  on 
national  security  considerations. 

SEC.    i.    installation    of    I'NDERGROUND    Fl'EL 
STORACE  EQl'IPMENT. 

(a)  Requirement.— Any  underground  stor- 
age tank,  along  with  all  associated  under- 
ground piping  or  underground  equipment, 
installed  or  replaced  at  a  designated  federal 
facility  after  July  1.  1990.  shall  be  capable 
of  safely  storing  alcohol. 

(b)  Definition. —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "designated  Federal  facility" 
means  any  Federal  facility  where  passenger 
automobiles  or  light-duty  trucks  owned  or 
leased  by  the  Federal  Government  are  sup- 
plied with  fuel,  if  such  facility  is  an  area 
designated  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  an 
area  of  serious  or  severe  health  endanger- 
ment  for  ozone  or  carlx>n  monoxide. 

8Ef.  5.  AIR  Ql'ALlTV  AND  HEALTH  STl'DY. 

(a)  Comprehensive  Analysis.— The  Ad- 
ministrator, in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  National  Laboratories,  shall 
prepare  a  comprehensive  analysis  with  re- 
s[>ect  to  the  air  pollutant  emission,  air  qual- 
ity impact,  and  human  health  risks,  includ- 
ing toxicity  to  consumers  at  self-service  fuel 
pumps,  associated  with  the  storage,  distribu- 
tion, and  use  of  significaint  amounts  of  alco- 
hols or  natural  gas  or  other  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons as  transportation  fuels  as  compared 
to  diesel  and  gasoline  fuels.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  useful- 
ness of  alcohols,  natural  gas  or  other  gase- 
ous hydrocarbons,  and  electricity  as  substi- 
tute transportation  fuels  to  assist  areas  of 
the  United  States  in  attaining  national  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  prescrit>ed  under 
section  109  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

(b)  Report.— The  Administrator  shall, 
liefore  C)ctol)er  1,  1992.  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  detailing  the  results  of  the 
comprehensive  analysis  prepared  under  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  Funding.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  $975,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septemt>er  30,  1991. 

SEr.  (.  DEFINITIONS  AND  CRITERIA. 

(a)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
Act— 
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(1)  the  term  "acquired"  means  purchased 
or  leased  for  a  period  of  60  days  or  more: 

(2)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(3)  the  term  "alcohol"  means  a  mixture 
containing  85  percent  or  more  methanol, 
ethanol,  or  other  alcohols  by  volume; 

(4)  the  term  "alternative  fuel  vehicle" 
means  a  dual  energy  vehicle,  a  natural  gas 
dual  energy  vehicle,  a  dedicated  alcohol  ve- 
hicle, a  dedicated  natural  gas  vehicle,  or  an 
electric  vehicle; 

(5)  the  term  "dedicated  alcohol  vehicle" 
means  a  vehicle  designed  to  operate  exclu- 
sively on  alcohol: 

(6)  the  term  "dedicated  natural  gas  vehi- 
cle" means  a  vehicle  designed  to  operate  ex- 
clusively on  natural  gas  or  other  gaseous  hy- 
drocarbons: 

(7)  the  term  "dual  energy  vehicle"  means 
a  vehicle  which— 

(A)  Is  capable  of  operating  on  alcohol  and 
on  conventional  fuel; 

(B)  provides  equal  or  superior  energy  effi- 
ciency, as  calculated  during  fuel  economy 
testing  for  the  Federal  Government,  while 
operating  on  alcohol  as  it  does  while  operat- 
ing on  conventional  fuel;  and 

(C)  meete  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b); 

(8)  the  term  "electric  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  capable  of  operating  exclusively  on 
energy  derived  from  a  source  of  electricity, 
including  batteries  capable  of  being  charged 
by  electric  current,  solar  energy,  and  any 
other  source  of  electricity; 

(9)  the  term  "natural  gas  dual  energy  ve- 
hicle" means  a  vehicle  which— 

(A)  is  capable  of  operating  on  natural  gas 
or  other  gaseous  hydrocarbons  and  on  con- 
ventional fuel: 

(B)  provides  equal  or  superior  energy  effi- 
ciency, as  calculated  during  fuel  economy 
testing  by  the  Federal  Government,  while 
operating  on  natural  gas  or  other  gaseous 
hydrocarbons  as  it  does  while  operating  on 
conventional  fuel;  and 

(C)  meets  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b):  and 

( 10)  the  term  "vicinity"  means  an  area  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  determines  to  be  the 
area  a  commercial  supplier  of  alcohol  or 
natural  gas  or  other  gaseous  hydrocarbon 
fuels  would  reasonably  expect  to  serve. 

(b)  Criteria  for  Vehicles.— No  vehicle 
shall  be  considered  an  alternative  fuel  vehi- 
cle under  this  section  unless  the  vehicle 
meets  each  of  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  The  emission  rates  for  air  pollutants, 
designated  by  the  Administrator,  emitted 
from  such  vehicle  are  less  than  those  for 
comparable  vehicles  which  do  not  use  such 
alternate  fuels. 

(2)  The  vehicle  emits  formaldehyde  at  a 
level  no  greater  than  that  which  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  to  be  appropriate  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health. 

SEC.  7.  FUNDING. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1993.  $10,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1994,  $7,000,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1995,  $7,000,000: 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1996,  $5,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  except  for  the  study  under  sec- 
tion 5.  The  authority  of  the  SecreUry  to  ob- 
ligate amounts  authorized  under  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
the  extent  provided  in  advance  by  appro- 
priation Acts. 


O  1510 

PUERTO  RICO  STATUS 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr. 
DE  Lugo]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Puerto 
Rico's  commonwealth  relationship 
with  the  United  States  was  established 
from  1950  to  1952  by  a  series  of  acts  by 
Congress  and  the  President  and  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  relationship  was  always  intend- 
ed to  be  dynamic  and  adjustable  in  re- 
sponse to  changed  circumstances. 

The  expanded  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  society,  changed  eco- 
nomic realities,  and  desires  for  in- 
creased local  authority  have  led  to  ini- 
tiatives to  develop  the  commonwealth 
relationship  during  the  past  three  dec- 
ades. 

At  the  same  time,  some  Puerto 
Ricans  have  advocated  making  the 
commonwealth  a  State  or  an  inde- 
pendent nation. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Insular  and  International  Affairs, 
our  colleague  Bob  Lagomarsino,  and 
other  Members  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  referendum  in  Puerto 
Rico  on  statehood.  It  included  a  proc- 
ess for  developing  implementing  legis- 
lation. 

This  bill  was  sponsored,  in  part,  in 
response  to  a  large  number  of  peti- 
tions from  Puerto  Ricans  and  requests 
from  some  local  officials. 

Also  in  the  last  Congress,  our  col- 
league Ron  Dellums  and  other  Mem- 
bers sponsored  legislation  which  would 
have  essentially  provided  independ- 
ence—and, possibly,  free  association— 
for  Puerto  Rico. 

Independence  also  has  some  support 
among  Puerto  Ricans. 

Although  I  did  not  schedule  action 
on  either  bill,  as  chairman  of  the  Insu- 
lar and  International  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee. I  developed  amendments  to 
the  Lagomarsino  bill.  The  amend- 
ments were  developed  in  consultation 
with  both  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  and  the  distin- 
guished Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  Jaime  Puster. 

The  amended  bill  would  have  provid- 
ed for  a  choice  between  statehood;  in- 
dependence; and  improving  the  com- 
monwealth relationship,  the  option  fa- 
vored by  the  commonwealth's  elected 
leaders. 

Key  statehood  and  enhanced  com- 
monwealth leaders  seemed  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  amendments.  But  the  con- 
sensus I  felt  necessary  for  action  was 
not  developed.  This  may  have  been 
due  to  the  impending  elections  last 
November. 

The  elections  kept  Governor  Rafael 
Hernandez  Colon,  who  favors  enhanc- 
ing commonwealth,  in  office  as  well  as 


like-minded  majorities  in  the  legisla- 
ture. 

After  the  elections,  the  Governor 
consulted  me  on  the  possibility  of  leg- 
islation akin  to  what  I  developed  earli- 
er. 

The  Governor  also  had  similar  dis- 
cussions with  the  chairman  of  our 
counterpart  committee  in  the  other 
body,  the  Honorable  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston, Jr.,  and  with  Andrew  Card,  who 
had  been  Executive  Director  of  the 
White  House  Task  Force  on  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  last  administration,  and  is 
now  Deputy  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  in 
the  White  House. 

After  receiving  our  indications  of 
support,  the  Governor  proposed  in  his 
inaugural  address  that  Congress  con- 
sult the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  act 
on  their  choice  between  enhancing 
commonwealth,  statehood,  and  inde- 
pendence. 

This  initiative  was  joined  soon  after- 
wards by  the  heads  of  parties  favoring 
statehood  and  independence. 

I  regarded  a  joint  letter  to  the  Con- 
gress making  this  proposal  from  the 
Governor,  as  head  of  the  Popular 
Democratic  Party;  our  former  col- 
league Baltasar  Corrada,  as  head  of 
the  statehood-favoring  New  Progres- 
sive Party,  and  former  Senator 
Rueben  Berrios,  as  head  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Party,  as  a  historic  and  pa- 
triotic act. 

The  leaders  of  Puerto  Rico's  various 
status  movements  have  long  disagreed 
on  the  process  for  resolving  the  divi- 
sive debate  on  the  conrunonwealth's 
future  political  status. 

The  differences  have  effectively  pre- 
vented action  on  many  of  the  needs  of 
the  3.3  million  Americans  of  Puerto 
Rico.  This  is  to  the  extent  that  Puerto 
Rico's  needs  receive  less  attention 
than  those  of  any  other  member  of 
the  American  political  family.  I  have 
met  with  the  leaders  of  each  of  the 
parties  since  receiving  the  letter. 
Ranking  Republican  Lagomarsino  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
our  colleague  Mo  Udall,  have  had 
similar  meetings. 

Although  the  process  of  developing 
the  requested  legislation  was  delayed 
somewhat  by  former  Governor  Carlos 
Romero  Barcelo  replacing  Baltasar 
Corrada  as  president  of  the  New  Pro- 
gressive Party,  it  is  progressing. 

It  received  encouragement  when 
President  Bush,  who  has  long  support- 
ed statehood,  expressed  his  support 
for  a  choice  between  the  statuses  in 
his  February  9  address  to  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  was  advanced  by 
meetings  with  the  Puerto  Rican  party 
leaders  that  Chairman  Johnston  has 
conducted. 

These  meetings  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion by  Chairman  Johnston  and  the 
ranking  republican  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  James  A. 
McClure,  of  three  alternative  bills. 
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They  would  provide  for  a  local  choice 
between  enhancing  commonwealth, 
statehood,  and  Independence.  They 
also  provide  for  implementing  the  fa- 
vored development  in  the  Federal- 
commonwealth  relationship. 

These  bills,  and  an  aggressive  proc- 
ess for  fully  developing  them,  are  out- 
lined in  the  Record  of  April  5. 

Initially.  I  had  also  intended  to  In- 
troduce legislation  on  this  very  sensi- 
tive subject  after  consultations  with 
the  leaders  of  the  three  parties  in 
Puerto  Rico.  I  have  not  introduced 
any  legislation  on  It  yet.  however,  he- 
cause  the  bills  introduced  in  the 
Senate  are  generally  consistent  with 
what  I  had  suggested,  and  to  avert 
confusion  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Chairman  Johnston  has  kept  me  in- 
formed on  his  work  on  this  matter  and 
we  have  spoken  a  few  times  about  it.  I 
intend  to  cooperate  with  him  to  the 
extent  possible  on  it. 

I  plan  similar  cooperation  with  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  Puster  and  Puerto 
Rico's  other  leaders  and  ranking  Re- 
publican Lagomahsino  and  other  inter- 
ested Members. 

My  intent  is  that  the  Insular  and 
International  Affairs  Subcommittee's 
role  in  the  development  and  consider- 
ation of  this  important  legislation  will 
be  constructive  to  the  process.  I  hope 
that  it  will  help  resolve  Puerto  Rico's 
status  dilemma. 


marks  and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Engel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley  ),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


UMI 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  materials: ) 

Mr.  Dickinson,  for  60  minutes, 
today  and  60  minutes,  on  May  3. 

Mrs.  Bentlcy,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McE]WEN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Swift)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materials: ) 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AmruNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fauo.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  BCay  3. 

Mr.  DniOELL,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
4. 

Mr.  ScHXTMER,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  9. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Boelhert. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  (Chandler. 

Mr.  Gradison  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfielo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Schuette. 

Mrs.  MoRELLA  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Ms.  Snoute. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Swift)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Ms.  Pelosi. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  PCSTER. 

Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Dyson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  678.  An  act  to  make  a  correction  in 
the  Education  and  Training  for  a  Competi- 
tive America  Act  of  1988. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  18  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  3.  1989.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1097.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notification  of  the  emer- 
gency disposal  of  14  suspected  chemical 
ISSmm  munitions  at  the  North  Wig  and 
Cedar  Mountain  areas  of  Dugway  Proving 
Ground,  UT,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1518:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1098.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  their  annual  report  on 
the  activities  undertaken  during  1988  on  the 
problems  relating  to  homelessness,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  100-77.  section  203(c)(1)  (101 
SUt.  4870:  Public  Law  100-628.  section  205 
(102  Stat.  3228):  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
inR.  Finance  and  Urt>an  Affairs. 

1099.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. District  of  Columbia  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting  financial  disclosure  statements 
of  Board  members  for  calendar  yesir  1988. 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  1-732.  1- 
734(aMlMA):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1100.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  report  "Management  of 
Hazardous  Wastes  From  Eklucatlonal  Insti- 
tutions." pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  6921  nt.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1101.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  a  proposed  authori- 
zation for  the  export  of  defense  articles  sold 
commercially  to  the  Government  of  Japan 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-9-89).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1102.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  1988  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  bound  together 
with  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
held  during  1988.  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
604(aM4)  and  (h)(2):  28  U.S.C.  2412(dH5):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1103.  A  letter  from  the  Treasurer  General, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  audit  of  the 
Society  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  February 
28.  1989,  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  1101(20), 
1103;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1104.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs:  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report  entitled  "Citi- 
zens' Self-Defense  Groups  in  the  Philip- 
pines"; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1105.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Transportation, 
transmitting  copies  of  the  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  requests  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Department,  including 
requests  for  "Facilities  and  equipment"  and 
"Research,  engineering,  and  development," 
pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app.  2205(f);  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PANETTA:  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  106. 
Resolution  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and  1992  (Rept.  No. 
101-42).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  143.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  to 
extend  the  authorities  contained  in  such  act 
through  the  fiscal  year  1995  (Rept.  101-43). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  145.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  106,  Budget  for  United  States 
Government  for  fiscal  years  1990.  1991.  and 
1992  (Rept.  101-45).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  SWIFT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. H.R.  1326.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  for  other 
purposes:  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  June  2,  1989,  for  consider- 
ation of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  as  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
pursuant  to  clause  l(i).  rule  X  (Rept.  101- 
44,  Ft,  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CtAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Williams. 
and  Mr.  Gilman): 
H.R.    2168.    A    bill    to    prevent    potential 
abuses  of  electronic  monitoring  in  the  work- 
place: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BOEHLERT: 
H.R.  2169.  A  bill  to  increase  for  fiscal  year 
1989  the  obligation  ceiling  for  airport 
grantfi-in-aid:  jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on 
Appropriations  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BUECHNER: 
H.R.  2170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  and  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  to  extend  cost 
estimates  contained  in  committee  reports 
accompanying  legislation  from  5  years  to  10 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CARDIN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Towns, 
and  Mr.  Traticant): 


H.R.  2171.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  United 
States  steel  industry:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fauntroy.   Ms.   Pelosi,   Mr.   Petri, 
Mr.    FusTER.    Mr.    Traficant,    Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs.  Collins,  and 
Mr.  Olin): 
H.R.  2172.  A  bin  to  revoke  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  from  the  products  of  for- 
eign countries  that  do  not  prohibit  interna- 
tional trading  In  Ivory  and  ivory  products,  to 
deny    foreign   tax   credits   with   respect   to 
income  derived  from  the  processing  of.  or 
trading  In,  Ivory,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.R.  2173.  A  bill  to  extend  disaster  assist- 
ance to  losses  due  to  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions In  1988  or  1989  for  those  crops  planted 
In  1988  for  harvest  in  1989;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ESPY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
Alexander.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Buechner, 
Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Coluns, 
Mr.  de  Logo,  Mr.  Dhhbin,  Mr.  Dy- 
MALLY.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Hayes  of  lUfciols. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
HoLLOWAY.  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Parker,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
SiKORSKi.  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  and  Mr.  Wheat): 
H.R.  2174.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  prepare  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  cre- 
ating a  Mississippi  River  National  Heritage 
Corridor:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FAZIO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Sharp.   Mr.   Matsui,  Mr.   Sikorski, 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Pascell. 
Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Skacgs,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Morrison 
of   Connecticut,   Mrs.   Collins,   Mr. 
Ackerican,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  La<m)- 
marsino,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Fogli- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Atkins. 
Mr.   McDermott.   Mr.   Herman,   Mr. 
Engel.     Mr.     Johnson     of     South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Green,  and 
Mr.  Fauntroy): 
H.R.  2175.  A  bill  requiring  the  use  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  certain  vehicles  ca- 
pable of  operating  on  alcohol  or  natural  gas 
fuels  or  on  electricity  in  areas  not  In  compli- 
ance with  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  2176.  A  bin  relating  to  the  negotia- 
tion  of   customs   preclearance   agreements 
with  foreign  countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GORDON: 
H.R.  2177.  A  bill  to  promote  local  aware- 
ness of  asbestos  disposal  by  requiring  asbes- 


tos removers  to  notify  designated  State  and 
local  officials  of  the  disposal  date,  origin, 
amount,  and  location  of  asbestos  being  dis- 
posed of  In  their  jurisdiction:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  2178.  A  bill  to  designate  lock  and 
dam  numbered  4  on  the  Arkansas  River,  Ar- 
kansas, as  the  "Emmett  Sanders  Lock  and 
Dam;"  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  2179.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  disease  of 
transverse  myelitis  occurring  In  a  veteran 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  the  veter- 
an's discharge  or  release  from  active  duty 
shall  be  considered  to  be  service-connected; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  2180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the 
tax  benefits  related  to  cerUln  personal 
Injury  liability  assignments  shall  apply  to 
assignments  to  make  periodic  payments  for 
all  categories  of  excludable  compensation 
for  Injuries  or  sickness:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself 
and   Mr.   Moorhead)   (both   by   re- 
quest): 
H.R.  2181.  A  bill  to  restore  lost  compensa- 
tion and  establish  the  procedure  for  adjust- 
ing  future   compensation   of   justices   and 
judges  of  the  United  SUtes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOLTER: 
H.R.  2182.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
program  of  supplemental  unemployment 
benefits  for  unemployed  coal  miners  who 
have  exhausted  their  rights  to  regular  un- 
employment benefits:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LELAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HORTON): 

H.R.  2183.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  limit  the  rate  of  pay  at 
which  the  PosUl  Service  may  compensate 
experts  and  consultants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   MARKEY   (for  himself,   Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Frank,  and 
Mr.  Stark): 
H.R.  2184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  certain  prac- 
tices Involving  commercial  uses  of  telephone 
facsimile  machines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    MATSUI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Downey.      Mrs.      Kennelly,      Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Bonior,  and 
Ms.  Kaptur): 
H.R.  2185.  A  bill  to  amend  part  E  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  neces- 
sary improvements  in  the  foster  care  and 
adoption  assistance  program  with  the  objec- 
tive of  assuring  that  such  program  will  more 
realistically  and  more  effectively  meet  the 
needs   of   the   children   Involved,    and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Weldon): 
H.R.  2186.  A  bill  to  require  that  Federal. 
State,  and  regional  enclaves  permit  certain 
emergency  response  personnel  to  conduct 
pre-lncident    planning    activities,    and    for 
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other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.   PANETTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 

ScBtTLZK.  Mr.  Hatchkr.  Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  CoELHO.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Stac- 

GKRS.    Mr.    Grant.    Mr.    Gejdemson. 

Mr.  Taixon.  and  Mr.  Espy): 
H.R.  2187.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  of 
fresh  mushrooms  to  develop,  finance,  and 
carry  out  a  nationally  coordinated  program 
for  fresh  mushroom  promotion,  research, 
and  consumer  information,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 

E^PY.  Mr.  CoLKMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 

HATCHra.  Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  PUSTER. 

Mr  Daroem.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  Gonzauez.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez,   Mr.   Towns.    Mr.   Savage.    Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Fazio.   Mr.   Atkins.   Mr.   Oymaixy, 
Mr.  Oorcan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.    DE    Loco.    Mrs.    Unsoeld.    Mr. 
Dicks,  and  Mr.  Conte): 
H.R.  2188.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  to 
improve  foreign  language  instruction,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
H.R.  2189.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compre- 
hensive campaign   reform   with   respect  to 
elections  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  House  Administration.  Energy 
and  Commerce.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. su:id  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FOLEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
COELHO.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Annun- 
zio.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gunderson.  and  Mr. 
Swift): 
H.R.    2190.    A   bill    to   establish    national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  elections 
for  Federal  office,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By   Mr.    RANGEL   (for    himself.    Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.     McHucH.     Mr.     Oilman.     Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Manton): 
H.R.  2191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  tax- 
exempt    status    of    Blue    Cross    and    Blue 
Shield  companies  which  cover  high-risk  in- 
dividuals, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  2192.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  time  period  during  which  benefits  under 
such  chapter  may  be  utilized  by  certain  eli- 
gible veterans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
H.R.  2193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1905  to  reduce  the  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government  from  defaults  on 
federally  assisted  student  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ekluca- 
tion  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SABO: 
H.R.  2194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives general  election  campaigns,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  House  Administration  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  2195.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic    Coverage    Act    of    1988    to 


extend  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Medi- 
care Home  Health  Claims:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.R.  2196.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  regarding  sentencing  for  cap- 
ital offenses:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  2197.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
contingent  termination  liability  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Solid  Rocket  Motor  Program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 
H.R.  2198.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  parcel 
known  as  the  Battle  Mountain  Community 
Pasture,  located  in  Lander  County,  NV;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BOEHLERT: 
H.J.  Res.  253.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  8.  1989.  as    "National  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  Day:"  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
Mr.  BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  ToRRicELLi.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
EcKART.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Costello. 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Rohra- 

BACHER.  Mrs.  ROUKCMA.  Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Schuette. 

Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Lewis 

of     Georgia.     Mr.     Traficant.     Mr. 

Sawyer.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Ms. 

Kaptur.    Mr.    Pease,    Mr.   McNulty 

and  Mr.  Sangmeister): 
H.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  U.S.  Government  approval  of  the  manu- 
facturing license  agreement  relating  to  the 
design,  development,  and  production  of  a 
model  FSX  aircraft  in  Japan:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR  (for  herself  and  Mr. 

Lewis  of  Florida): 
H.J.  Res.  255.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing February  18  through  24.  1990.  as  "Na- 
tional Visiting  Nurse  Associations  Week:"  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.J.  Res.  256.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  tieginning  October  8.  1989.  as 
"National  Infertility  Awareness  Week:"'  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By   Mr.   McEWEN   (for   himself,   Mr. 

Campbell     of  California.  Mr.  Bili- 

RAKis.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr. 

Conte,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Broom- 

FiELO.  Mr.   RiNALDO.   Mr.   Blaz.  Mr. 

Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Miller  of 

Ohio.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr. 

Gaixo.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Houghton. 

Mr.    Ballencer.    Mr.    Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Donald 

E.  Lukens.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Dornan 

of  California.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Weber. 

Mr.    Smith    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 

McGrath.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mrs.  Meyers 

of  Kansas.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mrs.  Mor- 

ELLA.  and  Mr.  Gingrich): 
H.  Res.  144.  Resolution  condemning  the 
use  of  excessive  and  lethal  force  by  Soviet 
troops  against  demonstrators  in  Soviet 
Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  MATSUI  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  2199) 
for  the  relief  of  You  Wah  Lee:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  8:  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr. 
Darden. 

H.R.  22:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  29:  Mr.  Dannemeyer  and  Mr.  Henry. 

H.R.  41:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Walgren.  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  71:  Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  91:  Mr.  Clement. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  169:  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.R.  237:  Mr.  Gejdenson  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  California. 

H.R.  240:  Mrs.  Saiki. 

H.R.  286:  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  290:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  369:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Kas'TEnmeier.  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr. 
Grandy. 

H.R.  423:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Machtley. 

H.R.  586:  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  596:  Mr.  Cox. 

H.R.  614:  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  638:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fus"rER.  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  639:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  645:  Mr.  Bonior. 

H.R.  682:  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  691:  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  766:  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  775:  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut. 

H.R.  800:  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Coyne,  and  Mr. 
Crockett. 

H.R.  814:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Mollohan,  and 
Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  833:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  854:  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy. Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Rangel. 
and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  866:  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Lantos. 
and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  867:  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Lantos. 
and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  868:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  895:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

H.R.  923:  Mr.  Brooks. 

H.R.  930:  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr. 
KosTMAYER.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hoyer,  and  Mr.  Schumer. 


H.R.  937:  U 

Dellums.   Mr. 

Conyers.    Mr 

Washington, 

Parker.    Ms. 

Espy.    Mr.    1 

Ja(x>bs,   Mr.   ] 

Hayes  of  Illir 

Mr.  Courter. 

FasceiX.    Mr. 

Bocgs,  Mr.  Bf 

do.  Mr.  WiLS< 

California.  Mi 

Connecticut. 

H.R.  939:  M 

H.R.  963:  M 

H.R.  982:  M 

H.R.  987:  M 

Smith  of  Ven 

TERY.  Mr.  RiN 
H.R.  993:  M 

RiCELLi.  and  ^ 
H.R.  995:  M 
H.R.  1030:  > 
H.R.  1078: 

of  Florida. 
H.R.    1086: 

Bosco,  Mr.  Hi 
H.R.   1117: 

Mr.  Crockett 

ARDSON. 

H.R.   1124: 

and  Mr.  Pau> 

H.R.  1180: 1 

H.R.  1190: 

Leland.  and  I 

H.R.  1206:  1 

Lagomarsino 

Richardson. 

H.R.  1212: 

Mr.  BOEHLER": 

H.R.  1267: 1 

H.R.  1277: 1 

Robinson,  M 

nois.  Mrs.  Lli 

Mr.  Campbel 

North  Dakot 

TON,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  1280: 1 

H.R.  1292: : 

H.R.  1401: : 

H.R.  1406: : 

H.R.  1416: 

Mr.  Atkins. 

Mr.  Wilson, 

Mr.  Neal  of  I 

Henry.  Mr.  ( 

Mr.  Whittai 

Mr.  BUSTAMA 

Mr.  Jones  ol 
Georgia.    Mi 
Gejdenson. 
Mr.  MoNTCO 
Mr.  COUGHLI 

of  Ohio. 
H.R.  1425: 
H.R.  1452: 
H.R.  1468: 

Florida. 
H.R.   1476: 

ScHiFF.  Mr.  ] 
H.R.  1493: 
H.R.  1494: 
H.R.  1515: 
H.R.  1540: 
H.R.  1544: 
H.R.  1584: 

North  Dakc 

and  Mr.  Smi 
H.R.  1589: 
H.R.  1602: 

Engel.  Mr.  ( 

and  Mr.  Eva 
H.R.  1605: 

da,  and  Mr. 
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1  (H.R.  2199) 
;:  which  was 
he  Judiciary. 


SM,  and  Mr. 


I  Mr.  Henry. 

ENNEIXY,  Mr. 
VOLPE. 


I  Mr.  Brown 


Jacobs,  Mr. 
Jersey,  Mr. 
OARiNi,  Mrs. 
',  Mr.  Weiss. 
r    of    North 

Chapman,  Mr. 

ENMEIER,  Mr. 

RTS.  and  Mr. 
iTH  and  Mr. 


AGE,  and  Mr. 

3rnia,  Mr.  de 
rER  of  New 
rER,  and  Mr. 

Mr.  Stokes, 
dr.  Levin  of 


[UTTO. 

Prank,   Mr. 

Morrison  of 

■.  Wise.  Mr. 
NE,  and  Mr. 

LLOHAH.  and 

Ioakley,  Mr. 
ey,  Mr.  Kas- 
Savage,  Mr. 
.    DWYER    of 

Fazio.  Mr. 
.  Mr.  Padnt- 
Mr.  Rangel, 

Mr.   Lantos, 

Mr.  Lantos, 

Mr.  Lantos, 

ington. 

KoLBE,  Mr. 
Mrs.  Martin 

SCHUMER. 


H.R.  937:  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Dellums.   Mr.   Payne  of   New  Jersey,   Mr. 
CoNYERs,    Mr.    Dymally,    Mr.    Miller    of 
Washington,   Mr.   Savage,   Mr.   Hyde,   Mr. 
Parker.    Ms.    Pelosi.    Mr.    Costello.    Mr. 
Espy,    Mr.    Towns,    Mr.    Crockett,    Mr. 
Jacobs,   Mr.   Robinson,   Mr.   Hatcher,   Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Courter,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
PascelL,    Mr.    HORTON,    Mr.    Pazio,    Mrs. 
BoGGs,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colora- 
do, Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut. 
H.R.  939:  Mr.  Ravenel  and  Mr.  Pauntroy. 
H.R.  963:  Mr.  Bryant. 
H.R.  982:  Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 
H.R.  987:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Slat- 
tery,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  993:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  ToR- 
RiCELLt,  and  Mr.  Akaka. 
H.R.  995:  Mr.  Pepper. 
H.R.  1030:  Mr.  Studds. 
H.R.  1078:  Mr.  Kolbe  and  Mr.  Johnston 
of  Florida. 

H.R.  1086:  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Hefner,  and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  1117:  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Pauntroy, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 

H.R.   1124:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Studds, 
and  Mr.  Pauntroy. 
H.R.  1 180:  Mr.  Dellums. 
H.R.  1190:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Lelanb,  and  Mr.  Visclosky. 

H.R.  1206:  Mr.  Robinson,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  1212:  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Machtley. 
Mr.  Boehlert.  and  Mr.  Pauntroy. 
H.R.  1267:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 
H.R.  1277:  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mrs.  Martin  of  lUi- 
nois,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Skel- 
TON,  and  Mr.  Evans. 
H.R.  1280:  Mr.  Boucher. 
H.R.  1292:  Mr.  Clebcent. 
H.R.  1401:  Mr.  Shumway. 
H.R.  1406:  Mr.  Grandy. 
H.R.  1416:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Pauntroy. 
Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  McCrery. 
Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Slattery, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,    Mr.    Green,    Mr.    Volkmer,    Mr. 
Gejdenson,    Mr.    Dymally,    Mr.    Bartlett, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio. 
H.R.  1425:  Mr.  Eckart. 
H.R.  1452:  Mr.  Lantos. 
H.R.  1468:  Mr.  Kolter  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida. 

H.R.   1476:  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Schipf,  Mr.  McEwEN,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
H.R.  1493:  Mr.  Garcia  and  Mr.  Savage. 
H.R.  1494:  Mr.  Crockett. 
H.R.  1515:  Mr.  Weiss. 
H.R.  1540:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 
H.R.  1544:  Mrs.  Boxer. 
H.R.  1584:  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,   Mr.  Harris,  Mr.   Hatcher, 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas. 
H.R.  1589:  Mr.  Lightfoot. 
H.R.  1602:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Engel.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Harris, 
and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  1605:  Mr.  EWans,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  Vento. 


H.R.  1618:  Mr.  Pashayan. 
H.R.  1867:  Mr.  Packard. 
H.R.  1870:  Mr.  Bunning.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  and  Mr.  Skeen. 
H.R.  1922:  Mr.  Petri  and  Mr.  Montgom- 

ERY. 

H.R.  2042:  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Nagle.  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.R.   2145:   Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Prank.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Manton. 
H.J.  Res.  24:  Mr.  Bartlett. 
H.J.  Res.  30:  Mr.  Mr.  Livingston. 
H.J.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Swift. 
H.J.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Wise.  Mrs.  Patterson. 
Mr.    Upton,    Mr.    Erdreich,    Mr.    Hoch- 
brueckner,   Mr.    Ray,    Mr.    Mrazek,    Ms. 
Oakar,     Mr.     Stokes,     Mr.     Coyne,     Mr. 
Schuette,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Weldon. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
ScHULZE,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Mineta,  and 
Mr.  Upton. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Tauzin, 
and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.J.  Res.  177:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Spratt,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken. 

H.J.  Res.  204:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Boehlert,  and  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  221:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Parker.  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  231:  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Puster, 
Mr.  Pawell,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Lantos,  and  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. 

H.J.  Res.  240:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Gallegly,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.J.  Res.  247:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Weldon,  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Hefley.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Upton,  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Colejcan  of  Missou- 
ri. Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Smith, 
Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Smith  of  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Sarpa- 
Lius,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Skeen, 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
HiLER,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Carper. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  EIspy. 
H.  Con.  Res.  6:  Mr.  Courter. 
H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana 
and  Mr.  Shuster. 

H.  Con.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colora- 
do, Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 


H.  Con.  Res.  77:  Mr.  Poglietta.  Mr. 
Darden,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.  Con.  Res.  102:  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi. 
Mrs.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.  Con.  Res.  105:  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
and  Mrs.  Patterson. 

H.  Res.  130:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Pawell,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
FusTER,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  and  Mr.  Levine  of 
California. 

H.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106 

By:  Mr.  KASICH 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

That  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  is  es- 
tablished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992  are 
hereby  set  forth. 

maximum  deficit  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  2.  The  following  levels  and  amounts 
in  this  section  are  set  forth  for  purposes  of 
determining,  in  accordance  with  section 
301(i)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  as  amended 
by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  whether  the 
maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year 
has  been  exceeded,  and  as  set  forth  In  this 
concurrent  resolution,  shall  be  considered  to 
be  mathematically  consistent  with  the  other 
amounts  and  levels  set  forth  in  this  concur- 
rent resolution: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,065,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,144,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,216,500,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,333,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,452,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,526,100,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,156,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,215,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,258,500,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $91,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $70,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $42,000,000,000. 

RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  budgetary  levels 
are  appropriate  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  I.  1989,  October  1.  1990, 
and  October  1. 1991: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $776,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $831,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $884,400,000,000. 
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and  the  amounU  by  which  the  kcgregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  In- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  IMO:  $5,300,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  t5.300.000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  >S.300.000. 
and    the    amounts    for    Federal    Insuraru^ 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $69,925,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $75,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $79,900,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,021,550,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,111,750,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,156,775,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $912,925,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $953,250,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $979,350,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $136,625,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $121,450,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $94,950,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $3,122,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $3,374,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $3,599,700,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1989.  October  1.  1990.  and  Oc- 
tober 1.  1991.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$19,025,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $107,325,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$19,425,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $114,875,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$19,150,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $119,700,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1990  through  1992  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$298,600,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays.  $297,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$313,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $307,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$336,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $318,100,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
(3)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Flacal  year  1990: 
<A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,700,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $16,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
$1,775,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $6,425,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,000,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays.  $16,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,675,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
$1,850,000,000.  . 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,950,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,800,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$2,250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,300,000,000. 

(C>       New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$75,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,600,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $18,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$75,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,000,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$10,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
m<^nU.  $5,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,300,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,225,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $5,475,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$9,675,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $5,425,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,200,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations 
$3,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit' 
ments.  $60,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,400,000,000 

<B)  Outlays.  $19,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations 
$3,300,000,000. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $66,350,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,000,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$3,375,000,000. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $69,625,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,800,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,500,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,600,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop 
ment  (450): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $525,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,200,000,000. 
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(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $550,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $13,125,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,550,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $13,850,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $57,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $55,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $375,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $62,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $61,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $68,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $67,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $400,000,000. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$123,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $95,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$135,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$147,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $122,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiacal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$184,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $145,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$216,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $154,900,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$50,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$219,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $163,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,425,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,975,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$825,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $21,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan      obligations, 
$750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $21,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $22,900,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$180,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $180,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$189,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $189,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$193,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $193,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$19,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$47,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$67,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  Primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(21)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 

(950): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$37,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$44,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$40,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$40,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$41,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$41,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

SEMSE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OW  THE  BUDGET 

Sec.  4.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that— 

(1)  Congress  shall  present  the  revenue 
portion  of  the  reconciliation  bill  to  the 
President  at  the  same  time  as  the  spending 
reduction  provisions  of  the  reconciliation 
bill:  and 

(2)  the  specific  measures  composing  the 
governmental  receipts  figure  will  be  deter- 
mined through  the  regular  legislative  and 
constitutional  process,  and  agreements 
reached  between  the  administration  and  the 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  revenue 
legislation  reconciled  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment will  be  advanced  legislatively  when 
supported  by  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

iiaCONCIUATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  30.  1989. 
the  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  submit  their  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  their  resijective  Houses.  After  re- 
ceiving those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 

HOOSX  COmilTTCCS 

(bKl)  The  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(0(2X0  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(0(2X0  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (O  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $1,172,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,092,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$1.172.000,(M)0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $1,092,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2xC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (B)  changes 
In  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (O 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $587,000,000  in  out- 
lajrs  in  fiscal  year  1990,  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $587,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991.  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$587,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(3)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (O 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$399,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,699,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$399,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,699,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $399,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,699,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1992. 

(4)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(CX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (O 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$399,000,000     in     budget     authority     and 


$399,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$399,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$399,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $399,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$399,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(5)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Pisheries  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cx2xO  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (O 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$200,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$200,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$200,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$200,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  $200,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$200,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(6)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (A)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cK2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (O 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,100,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1990.  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $1,100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(7)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (B>  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
redu(%  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (O 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$445,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$678,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $445,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991.  and  $678,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $445,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(8XA>  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (i)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (11)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (ill) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,950,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1990.  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $4,950,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1991,  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,950,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase  reve- 
nues as  follows:  $5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  $5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

SENATE  COimiTTEES 

(cKl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within 


its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (O  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $1,172,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,092,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990,  $1,172,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,092,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  $1,172,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,092,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XO  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XO  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (O 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$50,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$637,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$50,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$637,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $50,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$637,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (O 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$250,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$250,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$250,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$250,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $250,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$250,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(4)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2xC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (O 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$299,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$299,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$299,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$299,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $299,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$299,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (A)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$100,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
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$100,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  $100,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(6)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(1)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,100,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1990.  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $1,100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1991,  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(7)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $445,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $678,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  $445,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $678,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  and  $445,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $678,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1992. 


(lOKA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (i)  changes  in  laws  within  its  ju- 
risdiction which  provide  spending  authority 
as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (li) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (iii)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4  950.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $4,950,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $4,950,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1992. 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  revenues  as  fol- 
lows: $5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
$5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

MISCEIXANEOnS  PROVISIONS 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  MEDICARE  REFORM 
SEC.  5.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  biparti- 
san commission  be  established  that  would 
review  the  budgetary  impact  of  accelerating 
Medicare  payments  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  and  the  President  on  how 
future  Medicare  reimbursements  would 
match  future  financial  resources.  The  com- 
mission would  also  examine  how  current 


Medicare  resources  are  being  utilized  and 
explore  innovative  solutions  that  would  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  our  nation's  health 
care  system.  Medicare  recipients  must  be  as- 
sured that  high  quality  health  care  will  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
Medicare  payments  are  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  items  in  the  budget  and  it  is  pro- 
jected that  within  15-20  years  Medicare  out- 
lays will  exceed  outlays  for  Social  Security. 
The  commission,  which  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  would  be 
given  one  year  to  make  its  recommendations 
for  improving  the  operation  of  the  Medicare 
program. 

CONDUCT  or  MONETARY  POLICY 
SEC.  6.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  must  maintain  a  consist- 
ent monetary  policy  that  avoids  historic 
patterns  of  rapid  monetary  growth  followed 
by  dramatic  reductions  in  money  supply  in 
an  effort  to  fine  tune  the  economy.  While 
Congress  supports  the  Federal  Reserve's  ef- 
forts to  fight  inflation.  Congress  is  also  con- 
cerned that  recent  actions  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  increase  interest  rates  pose  a  po- 
tential threat  to  the  longest  peacetime  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  our  nation's  history.  Con- 
gress urges  the  Federal  Reserve  to  once 
again  make  meeting  their  goals  of  moneUry 
growth  the  main  focus  of  their  efforts  to  en- 
courage maximum,  sustainable  economic 
growth. 
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ILegUlative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Carl 
Levin,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Michigan. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

77»ttJ  saiUi  the  Lord.  •  •  •  CaU  unto 
Me,  and  I  toiU  ansu)er  thee,  and  shew 
thee  great  and  mighty  things,  which 
thou  knotoest  no/.— Jeremiah  33:3. 

God  of  mercy,  love  and  grace,  in  face 
of  the  cosmic  problems  that  over- 
whelm, grant  to  the  Senators  and 
their  advisers— to  all  of  us— wisdom  to 
face  reality— to  acknowledge  human 
inadequacies  and  the  limitations  of 
legislation  and  government.  An  oil 
spill,  national  debt,  a  stubborn,  nag- 
ging deficit  are  difficult  enough— but 
appetite  for  drugs,  lust,  greed,  avarice, 
selfishness,  pride  cannot  be  legislated 
out  of  the  human  heart.  Only  God  can 
do  that. 

Deliver  us  from  the  naive  assump- 
tion that  all  that  is  needed  are  new 
laws.  Awaken  us  to  the  realities  of  evil 
and  its  pervasiveness.  Strengthen  our 
resistance  to  it  and  give  us  the  wisdom 
of  our  forefathers  who.  in  dependence 
upon  Thee,  took  prayer  seriously  in 
their  hours  of  trial  as  they  struggled 
to  invent  a  new  and  unprecedented  po- 
litical system. 

In  His  name  who  is  the  light  of  the 
world.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byro]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC,  May  2.  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Carl  Levin,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Btrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LEVIN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  following  the  time  for  the 
leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10:30  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

At  10:30  a.m..  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  S.  431,  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Commission  reau- 
thorization bill,  with  1  hour  of  debate 
on  Senator  Hexms'  two  pending 
amendments.  At  11:30  a.m..  the  Senate 
will  conduct  a  roUcall  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  Helms  second-degree  amend- 
ment. 

Immediately  upon  completion  of 
that  vote  and  with  no  intervening 
action,  the  Senate  will  then  conduct 
another  rollcall  vote  up  or  down  on 
the  Helms  first-degree  amendment  as 
amended,  if  amended. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  conduct  two  rollcall  votes  prior  to 
noon  today.  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  once  the  first  vote  has 
been  completed,  the  second  will  occur 
immediately  thereafter. 

The  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  from 
12  noon  to  2  p.m.  in  order  for  Mem- 
bers to  participate  in  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  ceremony  in  the  Capitol  ro- 
timda. 

When  the  Senate  reconvenes  at  2 
p.m.,  we  will  resume  consideration  of 
S.  431.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  com- 
plete action  on  this  bill  today,  and  as  I 
have  previously  indicated  publicly,  it  is 
then  my  intention  to  go  immediately 
to  the  budget  resolution. 


RESERVATION  OF  THE 
REPUBUCAN  LEADERS  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
also  reserve  the  time  for  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilson  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Reid  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


VALLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL,  LAS 
VEGAS,  NV 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  group  of  young  Neva- 
dans  from  Valley  High  School  in  Las 
Vegas  who  are  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
this  week  to  participate  in  the  Nation- 
al Bicentennial  Competition  on  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  dedicated  scholars  have  trav- 
eled nearly  3,000  miles  to  represent 
the  great  State  of  Nevada,  but  their 
journey  to  the  national  finals  began 
long  ago  in  the  classroom  back  home. 
Many  hours  of  hard  work  led  this 
team  to  victory  in  the  congressional 
and  Nevada  State  competitions,  and  it 
is  truly  an  accomplishment  that  they 
are  here  today  in  Washington,  DC, 
along  with  950  other  students  from  44 
States  to  participate  in  the  National 
Bicentennial  Competition. 

The  members  of  the  Nevada  team 
are:  Dustin  Ackerman,  Brad  Allen, 
Travis  Anderson,  April  Anstett,  Chad 
Antrim,  Shoruia  Clutters,  Jane  Conn, 
Daniella  Eilat,  Robin  Evans.  Hobreigh 
Fischer,  Garet  Griffin,  Tylla  Gudim, 


UMI 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Holly  Hyte,  Gideon  Jolley.  Steve  Kim, 
Debbie  Mannino,  John  Michaelson. 
Niurka  Oquendo.  Andrea  Prather. 
Elyse  Pressler.  Marjorie  Sarmiento. 
Keren  Speck.  David  Stein,  Robert 
Vandorick,  and  Heidi  Weber. 

I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  offer  good  luck  to  each  one  of 
these  fine  students,  as  well  as  to  their 
instructor.  Cecile  Rizzo,  whose  inspira- 
tion has  led  these  students  down  the 
tough  road  to  success.  I  would  also  like 
to  recognize  Ruth  Joseph,  district  co- 
ordinator, and  Phyllis  Darling,  the 
Nevada  State  coordinator  for  their  ef- 
forts. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tion on  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  is  the  most  extensive  educa- 
tional program  in  the  country  devel- 
oped to  educate  young  people  about 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  program  offers  students  a 
specially  designed  6-week  course  of 
study  aimed  at  providing  a  fundamen- 
tal understanding  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  principles 
and  values  they  embody. 

This  week  the  national  finalists  will 
testify  before  a  panel  of  experts  at  a 
simulated  congressional  hearing  de- 
signed to  measure  the  students'  consti- 
tutional literacy  and  their  capacity  to 
apply  these  principles  to  historical  and 
contemporary  events. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  of  our 
great  Nation  depends  on  our  success  in 
educating  our  young  people  about  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Sadly,  recent  studies  show  that  only 
slightly  more  than  half  of  students 
surveyed  were  able  to  identify  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Constitution. 
Nearly  half  thought  the  President 
could  appoint  Members  of  Congress 
and  one-third  thought  he  could  ad- 
journ Congress  when  he  saw  fit. 

Programs  like  the  National  Bicen- 
tennial Competition  can  make  the  dif- 
ference for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  citizens.  Students  in  classrooms 
throughout  our  Nation  are  now  debat- 
ing the  issues  which  concerned  our 
Pounding  Fathers.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  these  great  men  who  gave  birth 
to  our  Nation.  We  cannot  let  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy  die 
for  lack  of  understanding. 

We.  as  Members  of  Congress,  can  do 
nothing  more  important  than  offering 
our  support  to  the  National  Bicenten- 
nial Competition.  We  must  ensure 
that  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  will  have 
a  fimdamental  understanding  and  re- 
spect for  the  principles  upon  which 
our  great  Nation  was  established. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized.  ,     ^^ 

Mr.     McCONNELL.    I    thank    the 

Chair.  ,,  ^ 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McConnell 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation are  located  in  today's  Record 


under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


PULL  POWER  RUN  ACHIEVED  AT 
THE  SHAWNEE  PROJECT 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  from  time  to 
time  keeps  me  apprised  of  the  progress 
on  the  160-megawatt  AFBC  demon- 
stration plant  at  Shawnee,  KY.  Last 
month,  this  project  reached  a  mile- 
stone—a successful  full  power  run  was 
achieved. 

The  Shawnee  project  holds  promise 
for  the  development  of  clean  burning 
coal.  It  appears  to  be  on  the  road  to 
success  thanks  to  the  persistence  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  and  investor- 
owned  utilities  that  have  stuck  with  it 
from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  short  report  on  the 
status  of  the  Shawnee  project  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[160-MW  Atmospheric  Pluidized  Bed  Com- 
bustion Demonstration  Plant  Project  Bul- 
letin! 

Pull  Power  Has  Been  Achieved 
On  April  U.  1989.  at  8:36  p.m.  EST  the 
unit  reached  full  load-160-MW  with  12 
compartments  in  service.  Also,  this  is  the 
longest  continuous  run  to  date  with  the  unit 
being  tied  onto  the  grid  on  Thursday.  April 
6  at  7:30  a.m.  EST  and  is  still  on  line  with 
an  average  output  of  approximately  103 
MW.  To  date,  the  unit  has  run  for  approxi- 
mately 1477  hours  since  October  11,  1988, 
producing  approximately  75867  MW  hours. 
This  is  a  major  accomplishment  for  the 
entire  Project  team.  Achieving  this  mile- 
stone required  the  combined  dedication  of 
the  Shawnee  O&M  staff.  Combustion  Engi- 
neering staff.  TVAs  engineering  sUf f .  start- 
up team,  loan  engineers,  and  others.  I  am 
very  proud  of  this  accomplishment  and  I  be- 
lieve you  also  should  be. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  THE  DEEP 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  tragedy  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Iowa 
reminds  us  all  too  vividly  once  again  of 
the  dangers  faced  by  the  men  and 
women  of  the  U.S.  Navy  who  so  regu- 
larly put  their  lives  at  risk  when  they 
head  to  sea.  These  brave  Americans 
constantly  face  danger  and  loneliness 
as  they  ply  the  oceans  in  defense  of 
our  great  Nation. 


There  is  a  certain  mystique  about 
the  sea— its  unpredictability,  its  vast- 
ness,  its  beauty— and  a  certain  mys- 
tery. The  mood  and  the  majesty  of 
those  great  bodies  of  water— and  the 
lurking  dangers  they  conceal— were 
captured  beautifully  by  Dan  Rather  in 
a  recent  CBS  Radio  commentary. 

I  know  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  find  it  compelling,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[CBS  Radio— "World  News  Tonight."  Apr. 
19,  19891 

Dan  Rather  Reporting:  "News,  Analysis, 

AND  Commentary" 
It  is  Passover  and  naturally  one  thinks  of 
the  ancients,  ancient  times,  ancient  proph- 
ets, the  ancient  book.  "They  that  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  In  great 
waters,  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  and 
his  wonders  In  the  deep."  Psalms,  of  course, 
and  one  does  not  have  to  be  religious  to  ap- 
preciate the  power  in  poetry  of  those  an- 
cient verses.  Perhaps  all  the  more  so  this 
Passover  because  of  what  has  happened  to 
our  sons,  brothers,  husbands,  fathers,  and 
fellow  countrymen  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Iowa. 
Special   kind  of  men   go  to  sea  .  .  .   and 
women.  It  is  lonely  on  the  great  oceans,  it  is 
also  dangerous,  as  we  are  reminded  again 
today.  Death,  painful  crippling  wounds,  fear 
and  fire  broke  out  aboard  the  battleship. 
Only  those  who  have  been  to  sea,  who  have 
stayed  at  sea,  can  know,  fully  know,  the 
loneliness    and    fear    of    being   out   there. 
Sometimes  it  is  far,  sometimes  near,  but  it  is 
always  there  at  sea,  when  something,  any- 
thing goes  wrong  in  the  water,  there  is  a 
unique  terror,  ones  sense  of  vulnerability 
and  risk  Is  heightened,  manyfold.  One  does 
not  have  to  know  details  of  what  happened 
aboard  the  Iowa  today,  to  know  that,  that 
was  aboard  and  spread.  A  long  time  ago  and 
aways  away  a  green  reporter  worked  the 
story  of  the  sinking  of  the  submarine  U.S.S. 
Thresher  .  Thresher  had  an  accident,  run- 
ning silent,  running  deep,  under  water.  Ex- 
actly what  happened,  never  to  this  day  is 
fully  known.  We  do  know  she  was  crushed 
like  a  beer  can  hundreds  of  feet  down.  The 
"CBS  Reports"  documentary  "Death  of  the 
Thresher"  was  our  effort  In  the  early  1960s 
at  telling  that  story  of  tragedy  for  the  Navy 
•Disaster  at  Sea."  It  left  vivid  memories  in 
the   reporter's   mind,   one   does  not   often 
think  of  them   now.   but   every   now   and 
again,  they  resurface  like  an  old  scar  that 
sometimes  hurts  when  it  rains.  They  resur- 
faced again  this  day.  as  word  came  of  death 
and  the  screamings  of  the  wounded  aboard 
a  suddently  burning  and  listing  U.S.S.  Iowa. 
There  will  be  the  usual  board  of  Inquiry, 
and  we  begin  to  get  at  least  some  of  the  an- 
swers to  what  happened  sometime.  In  the 
meantime,  as  the  wounded  arrive  at  hospi- 
tals, and  as  the  flag  draped  coffins  come 
home,  what  happened  aboard  the  old  Iowa 
today  reminds  us  of  all  of  old  truths.  Includ- 
ing freedom  does  not  come  cheap.  One  price 
of  freedom  Is  vigilance.  Vigilance  and  the 
brave  ones  who  accept  lU  main  responsibil- 
ity have  their  dangers,  even  In  something  as 
routine  as  gunnery  practice.  And  the  dan- 
gers are  special  when  they're  at  sea.  We  are 
reminded  anew  of  why  those  who  sing  the 
Navy  hymn  sing.  "Eternal  Father,  of  love 
and  power,  our  brother  and  shield  in  dan- 
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Ber's  hour,  from  rock  and  tempest,  fire  and 
foe,  protect  them  wheresoever  they  go.  Oh 
hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee  for  those  In 
peril  on  the  sea."  And  on  this  Passover,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  even  older  truth,  that 
they  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that 
do  business  in  great  waters,  these  see  the 
works  of  the  Lord  and  his  wonders  in  the 
deep. 


UMI 


THE  QUODDY  TIDES 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a 
first-rate  article  about  a  first-rate 
newspaper  that  appeared  recently  in 
Editor  it,  Publisher,  the  magazine  that 
covers  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  story  is  about  the  Quoddy 
Tides,  a  fine  twice-a-month  tabloid  in 
Eastport.  ME.  and  its  talented  editor. 
Winifred  French,  who  founded  the 
I>aper  more  than  a  quarter  century 
ago. 

The  Quoddy  Times  is  distinctive  for 
several  reasons.  First  is  its  unusual 
I  title.  It  is  named  after  the  huge  East- 
port  tides,  which  rise  and  fall  more 
than  20  feet  daily.  In  addition,  it  is 
probably  the  eastern-most  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  and  has  an  inter- 
national flavor,  circulating  in  Canada 
as  well  as  my  home  State  of  Maine. 
And  its  office  is  in  an  unusually  scenic 
spot,  in  the  old  Christian  Science 
meeting  hall  on  the  Eastport  water- 
front overlooking  Passamaquoddy 
Bay. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
to  be  an  interesting  story,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  Editor  &  Publisher.  Apr.  22.  19891 
WiifintES  Premch.  the  Quoddy  Tides, 
Eastport.  Maine 
(By  Tom  Riordan) 
When    spuiUy    Winifred    French    moved 
with  her  family  27  years  ago  to  Eastport. 
Maine,  she  discovered  something  lacking- 
no  newspaper.  So  she  started  one. 

Her  •international"  Quoddy  Tides,  now 
grown  to  a  robust  48  tabloid  pages  and  6,000 
circulation,  comes  out  twice  monthly  for 
avid  readers  in  Maine  and  the  Canadian 
Isles. 

Winifred  named  her  paper  in  honor  of  the 
monstrous  Eastport  tides,  which  rise  and 
fall  more  than  20  feet  every  day. 

"We  have  always  been  marine-oriented," 
Winifred  remarked.  "In  each  issue.  Pages  2 
and  3  are  devoted  to  the  water— tide  tables, 
sunrise  and  sunset,  weather  reports,  vessels 
entering  the  port,  fisherman's  log.  The 
Kittle  Cargoes'  column  by  Mike  Brown- 
he's  good— and  stories  about  t>oats." 

"Lots  of  Canadians  buy  the  paper  for  the 
tides  and  set  their  lobster  traps  and  go  clam- 
ming by  them." 

A  strong  editorial  success,  the  Tides  car- 
ries only  about  35%  advertising. 

"We  really  never  lost  money, "  explains 
the  soft-spoken  1941  Cornell  University  psy- 
chology graduate.  "We  just  never  made 
any." 

Winifred,  71,  says  that  gross  sales  last 
year  reached  $143,469.  This  barely  covered 


typesetting,  printing  and  distribution  costs, 
and  the  modest  staff  salary  schedule. 

In  the  beginning,  planning,  editing  and 
mailing  operations  all  took  place  on  the 
Frenches'  dining  room  table. 

In  1977,  Winifred  bought  the  empty 
Christian  Science  meeting  hall  on  the  wa- 
terfront for  $10,000.  and  it  makes  an  ideal 
community  newspaper  office  but  it  is  more 
than  that. 

This  also  is  headquarters  for  the  Quoddy 
Tides  Foundation  for  Marine  Research,  an 
aquarium,  a  gift  shop  and  library,  more  of 
Winifred's  loves. 

A  picture  window  frames  the  harbor,  of- 
fering visitors  a  view  of  cargo  ships  with 
names  like  Conex.  Star  Denver,  Rhine 
Forest,  and  local  fishing  vessels  unloading 
catches  of  Atlantic  salmon,  halibut,  herring. 
Winifred's  half-dozen  employees,  who 
enjoy  being  part  of  the  Tides  team,  set  their 
own  hours  and  mainly  work  for  minimum 
wage.  Help  from  her  five  kids  as  they  grew 
up  has  been  important.  Winifred  recalled. 
"It's  a  good  experience  for  children  to  help 
their  family." 

Then  Winifred  proudly  recounted  how 
her  crew  turned  out.  Two  sons  hold  doctor's 
degrees  and  teach  at  universities.  One  works 
for  Maine's  Salt  Magazine.  Winifred's  only 
daughter  is  married  to  a  college  professor. 

The  youngest.  Edward.  28,  is  Tides  manag- 
ing editor.  Before  joining  the  paper  full 
time,  he  earned  a  master's  degree  in  modem 
literature  from  the  University  of  Anglia  in 
Norwich,  England. 

"We're  very  laid-back  at  the  Tides. " 
Edward  observed.  "There's  little  sense  of 
pressure." 

Eastport.  farthest  northeastern  U.S.  deep 
seaport  on  the  Atlantic,  sits  across  the 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  from  New  Brunswick. 
Canada,  and  looks  out  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Three  Canadian  islands— Deer.  Campobel- 
lo  and  Grand  Manan— all  fall  in  the  circula- 
tion area  of  the  Tides. 

Winifred  has  correspondents  in  14  towns. 
Regular  columns  written  by  Tides  readers 
are  devoted  to  reviews  of  locally  written 
books,  gardening,  outdoors,  recipes  and 
senior  citizens. 

Quoddy  "Opinion."  sometimes  staff-writ- 
ten, most  often  has  readers  sounding  off  on 
local  situations. 

Picturesque  Eastport  once  boasted  a  popu- 
lation of  5.000.  For  the  past  30  years  it  has 
struggled  to  stay  alive.  Residents  dwindled 
to  1.800.  with  an  average  income  of  $9,400. 
The  town's  18  sardine  canneries  are  long 
gone. 

Seaport  traffic— mainly  in  wood  pulp— is 
moderate,  but  goes  around  the  world. 

The  town  had  a  weekly,  the  Eastport  Sen- 
tinel, which  folded  in  1936,  along  with  much 
of  Business  Row.  Then  the  French  family 
arrived  in  1962. 

Winifred's  surgeon  husband.  Dr.  Rowland 
B.  French,  was  lured  from  a  practice  In 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  join  the  small  Eastport 
hospital  staff. 

When  Winifred  decided  to  create  a  paper, 
she  began  some  informal  research.  She 
asked  Eastport  natives  if  the  town  needed  a 
paper.  Many  said  yes. 

She  talked  to  potential  advertisers.  They 
were  supportive  but  so  scarce  that  Winifred 
concluded  two  issues  a  month  would  be  all 
the  businesses  could  live  with. 

She  called  on  Brooks  Hamilton,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Maine  journalism  professor,  who 
helped  Winifred  sort  out  what  to  write  regu- 
larly. 

Winifred  visited  several  Canadian  towns. 
Like   Eastport.   many   lacked   local   papers. 


She  decided  Tides  coverage  must  encompass 

them. 
"People   should   be   informed   on   what's 

happening,  the  comings  and  goings,  that's 

the  reason  I  started  the  Tides,"  Winifred 

pointed  out. 

Winifred  s  paper  can  be  purchased  at  69 
convenience  counters  and  newsracks.  More 

than  40%  of  her  papers  are  sold  this  way,  at 
50t  a  copy.  Getting  copies  to  all  these  places 
Ukes  a  full  day,  a  120-mile  drive  that  in- 
cludes several  water  crossings  by  ferry. 

Copy  is  set  and  pasteups  done  in  Canada 
by  Stirling  Lambert,  who  operates  a  modest 
composition  shop  on  Deer  Island.  Materials 
move  via  computer  modem  and  by  fax. 

When  Stirling  has  pasted  up  an  issue,  he 
rendezvouses  with  Winifred  and  her  son  at 
customs  in  Calais.  From  there,  Winifred  and 
Edward  drive  100  milies  over  bumpy,  two- 
lane  Maine  roads  to  the  Ellsworth  Ameri- 
can, which  does  the  printing. 

During  this  paper's  two-decade  history, 
stories  great  and  small  have  l)een  covered. 
For  Winifred,  the  biggest  lasted  13  years— 
Pittston  Co.  seeking  to  build  an  oil  refinery 
in  Eastport.  That  meant  supertankers 
coming  into  the  local  harbor.  Many  resi- 
dents liked  the  idea.  Others  feared  oil  spills 
and  destruction  of  the  environment. 

The  Tides  printed  opinion  from  both  sides 
and.  true  to  Winifred's  custom,  offered  little 
editorial  comment.  She  believes  her  paper's 
job  is  to  present  all  the  facts— let  the  read- 
ers decide. 

Wary  of  the  opposition.  Pittsfield  finally 
dropped  the  idea. 

Then  there  was  the  Eastern  Generation 
and  Transmission  project— the  importation 
of  coal  from  Colombia  to  manufacture  elec- 
tricity for  New  England.  Promoters  prom- 
ised jobs  and  riches.  With  steady  coverage 
in  the  Tides,  public  opinion  eventually  scut- 
tled EG&T. 

Now  Eastport  faces  a  whole  new  invasion. 
Real  estate  developers  have  discovered  the 
town.  They  are  turning  commercial  water- 
front property  into  condominiums.  Large, 
long-neglected  homes,  which  march  down  a 
hillside  to  the  harbor,  are  being  restored 
and  sold  for  prices  that  amaze  longtime  resi- 
dents. 

Tides  real  estate  advertising  has  jumped 
from  one  to  four  pages. 

The  real  buzzword,  however,  in  Eastport  is 
aquaculture— the  raising  of  Atlantic  salmon, 
and  halibut  in  giant  mesh  cages,  40  feet 
square  and  20  feet  deep,  anchored  in  frigid 
Fundy  bay  waters. 

Crops  have  been  impressive.  One  firm,  the 
Tides  reported,  expects  to  produce  seven 
million  pounds  of  salmon  annually  by  1990. 
Along  with  Eastport's  long-standing  com- 
mercial fishing,  aquaculture  may  hold  a 
major  key  to  the  area's  future. 

Winifreds  Quoddy  Tides  will  be  there  to 
report  developments. 


CIANBRO  CORP..  PITTSFIELD, 
ME 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  40th  anniversary  of  one 
of  my  State's  most  successful  business- 
es, Cianbro  Corp.  of  Pittsfield.  ME. 

Alton  "Chuck"  Cianchette,  Ival 
"Bud"  Cianchette.  and  Kenneth 
"Lunk"  Cianchette— the  three  broth- 
ers who  helped  build  the  company- 
have  turned  a  small  family-run  busi- 
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ness  into  Maine's  largest  general  con- 
tractor. 

Over  the  last  four  decades,  the  Cian- 
chettes  have  developed  a  reputation 
for  outstanding  business  management 
and  dedicated  services  to  their  employ- 
ees and  customers. 

Today.  Cianbro  specializes  in  major 
industrial  porjects.  bridge  and  marine 
work  as  well  as  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment, and  the  company  is  involved  in 
projects  in  North  Carolina  and  other 
States  around  the  country. 

The  business  community  in  Maine  is 
proud  to  count  the  Cianchette  broth- 
ers among  its  leaders. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  applaud  their  work  ethic,  enthusi- 
asm, and  accomplishments  in  the  in- 
dustry, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  Bangor  Daily  News 
article  detailing  their  achievements 
over  40  years  be  placed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CiANBRo's  Success  a  Family  Aftaih 
(By  Andrew  Kekacs) 
PiTTSFiELD.— "My  brothers  and  I  always 
agreed  on  the  philosophy  that  you  can't 
help  your  children  by  giving  them  too 
much.'  says  Alton  "Chuck"  Cianchette, 
president  of  Cianbro  Corp.  It  takes  away 
from  their  sense  of  self-respect,  pride  and 
accomplishment.  ...  If  (our  children)  are 
going  to  be  a  part  of  this  company,  it's  only 
because  they  earned  a  place." 

Those  are  strong  words,  but  apparently 
true,  from  the  chief  executive  of  a  business 
that  has  been  family-run  for  four  decades. 
With  1,400  employees.  Cianbro  is  Maine's 
largest  general  contractor 

Two  facts  tend  to  support  Cianchette's  as- 
sertions. Altogether,  the  four  brothers  who 
built  Cianbro  have  20  children.  Only  four  of 
the  offspring  are  now  employed  by  the  com- 
pany. 

More  importantly,  though,  the  brothers 
have  devised  a  plan  to  sell  their  company  to 
ite  workers.  In  1978.  the  Cianchettes  estab- 
lished an  employee  stock-ownership  trust, 
which  now  owns  48.5  percent  of  the  compa- 
ny's stock. 

Last  year,  the  brothers  unveiled  a  sepa- 
rate management  incentive  program  that 
allows  about  130  managers  to  purchase  addi- 
tional stock  using  company  profits.  In  its 
first  year,  the  managers  bought  5  percent  of 
the  company. 

"Most  of  our  supervisory  people  have  kind 
of  grown  up  with  the  company. "  said  Cian- 
chette. "We've  developed  a  real  honest-to- 
goodness  team  of  people  who've  gained  the 
experience,  assumed  the  responsibility  and 
c&rc 

"Over  a  period  of  time— the  next  five  or  10 
years— my  brothers  and  I  will  sell  our  stock 
to  these  130  managers." 

Cianbro  is  celebrating  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  its  incorporation  this  year.  The  busi- 
ness was  started  by  Carl  Cianchette. 
Chuck's  oldest  brother,  after  he  left  the 
merchant  marine  in  1946.  It  was  incorporat- 
ed three  years  later  as  Cianchette  Bros.  Inc. 
Two  other  Cianchettes  helped  to  build  the 
company— Ival.  the  chairman,  who  is  known 
as  Bud.  and  Kenneth,  the  executive  vice 
president.  Chuck  Cianchette  is  the  only 
brother  who  still  works  full  time  at  the  com- 
pany. 


"We  made  lots  of  mistakes  over  the 
years."  he  said.  "It  seems  to  me  that  every- 
thing we  learned,  we  learned  the  hard  way. 
But  that's  yesterday— we're  more  concerned 
with  tomorrow  than  yesterday." 

Still,  the  past  often  defines  the  future. 
After  graduating  in  1948  from  Maine  Cen- 
tral Institute  in  Pittsfield.  Chuck  Cian- 
chette worked  with  his  brothers  for  four 
years.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1952 
to  1954.  much  of  the  time  as  a  radio  opera- 
tor in  Germany.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
family  enterprise. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  brothers  gradually 
were  expanding  the  business.  They  began 
by  constructing  small  industrial  buildings 
and  barns,  along  with  water  and  sewer  work. 
After  working  out  of  Carl's  home  for  the 
first  few  years,  they  built  a  one-room  office 
in  1950.  Ten  years  later,  the  operation  was 
moved  to  a  four-room  building.  The  compa- 
ny completed  its  present  headquarters  on 
Main  Street  in  1983. 

At  the  same  time.  Cianbro  gradually  was 
shifting  its  activities  to  heavy  construction. 
In  1968.  the  company  took  a  major  step  into 
that  market  by  acquiring  a  construction 
firm  in  the  Portland  area.  Growth  contin- 
ued apace,  as  the  Cianchettes  specialized  in 
industrial  projects,  bridge  and  marine  work 
and  hydroelectric  developments. 

One  of  the  company's  largest  industrial 
projects  was  the  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties for  Madison  Paper  Co..  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1981. 

"We  also  did  the  bulk  of  the  construction 
work  on  the  Maine-New  Hampshire  Piscata- 
qua  River  Bridge. "  said  Cianchette. 

Bridges  and  dams  account  for  a  little  more 
than  50  percent  of  Cianbro's  business,  ac- 
cording to  Cianchette.  The  company  is  com- 
pleting a  three-mile  bridge  across  Albemarle 
Sound  in  North  Carolina,  and  it  recently 
won  a  $12  million  contract  to  build  a  new 
concrete-and-steel  bridge  over  the  Merrimac 
River  in  Manchester.  N.H. 

"We  specialize  in  deep-water  bridges  that 
few  contractors  have  the  expertise  to  do. " 
he  said. 

The  businessman  credited  much  of  the 
brothers'  success  to  the  influence  of  their 
parents.  Ralph  and  Edna  (Steen)  Cian- 
chette. Their  father  came  to  this  country  as 
a  12-year-old  immigrant  from  Italy. 

"Our  father  and  mother.  I  think,  were  ex- 
ceptional people. "  he  said.  "Their  morality 
rubbed  off." 

Ralph  Cianchette  held  a  number  of  jobs 
before  going  into  business  with  a  partner  in 
the  1920s.  The  men  built  culverts  and  small 
bridges.  The  business  was  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  Great  Depression,  however. 

"It  must  have  been  1937  or  '38  when  my 
father  burned  the  mortgage  on  our  house." 
said  Cianchette.  "Before  he  did.  though,  he 
paid  off  every  (business)  debt— in  full— that 
had  been  released  by  the  bankruptcy 
court." 

The  elder  Cianchette  suffered  a  serious 
stroke  in  1945.  but  lived  for  many  years 
afterward. 

"His  mind  was  still  sharp,  but  his  body 
couldn't  keep  up  with  it."  said  Chuck  Cian- 
chette. "He  stayed  on  as  an  adviser  and 
friend  to  us  all. " 

The  businessman  likened  the  growth  of 
Cianbro  to  rolling  a  snowball.  Every  time  it 
was  rolled,  it  got  larger. 

•When  it  gets  too  big  to  roll,  we'll  build 
the  snowman  there. "  said  Cianchette.  "But 
the  larger  it  gets,  the  more  people  we  have 
to  roll  it." 


PROMOTING  SAFETY  AND 

HEALTH     IN     CERTAIN     WORK- 

PLACES-S.  464 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Bond  and  I  recently  introduced  S. 
464,  designed  to  right  a  great  wrong 
and  increase  the  safety  in  installations 
operated  by  or  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  two  recent  develop- 
ments in  this  area. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
First  Circuit  recently  ruled  that  the 
U.S.  Government  may  not  hide  behind 
the  "discretionary  function"  defense 
when  it  has  been  wrong.  Those  who 
are  injured  should  be  guaranteed  their 
"day  in  court." 

Second,  the  columnist  Jack  Ander- 
son reports  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  6,  1989,  that  the  Navy  apparent- 
ly is  continuing  to  disregard  safety 
considerations. 

I  commend  both  of  these  items  to 
your  attention  and  ask  unsuiimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit] 
No.  88-1679 

Rene  A.  Dube.  etc.  plaintiff,  appellee,  v. 
Pittsburgh  Corning,  et  al.,  defendants, 
appellees 

Owens-Illinois.  Inc..  et  al..  defendants, 
Third-Party  plaintiffs,  appellants. 

No.  88-1740 

Rene  A.  Dube,  etc.  plaintiff,  appellee,  v. 

Pittsburgh  Corning,  et  al..  defendants, 

appellees 

Eagle-Picher  Industries.  Inc.  defendant. 
Third-Party  plaintiff,  appellant 

Appeals  from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Maine  [Hon.  D.  Brock 
Hornby.  U.S.  Magistral. 

Before  Campbell.  CTiief  Judge,  Coffin  and 
Torruella.  Circuit  Judges. 

Linda  A.  Monica  with  whom  Peter  J. 
Rubin,  Bernstein,  Shur.  Sawyer  <fe  Nelson, 
Edward  S.  MacColL  Mark  G.  Furey  and 
Thompson,  McNaboe,  Ashley  &  Bull  were  on 
brief  for  appellants  Owens-Illinois.  Inc..  and 
Raymark  Industries.  Inc. 

Paul  G.  Gaston  with  whom  Joe  G.  Hoi- 
lingsu>orth,  Catherine  R.  Baumer  and 
Spriggs  &  HoUingsworth  were  on  brief  for 
appellant  Eagle-Picher  Industries.  Inc. 

Scott  D.  Austin,  Torts  Branch.  Civil  Divi- 
sion. Department  of  Justice,  with  whom 
John  R.  Bolton,  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Civil  Division.  J.  Patrick  Glynn,  Director. 
Torts  Branch.  Harold  J.  EngeU  Deputy  Di- 
rector. Torts  Branch.  David  S.  Fishback  and 
Jay  M.  SiegeU  Torts  Branch.  Civil  Division, 
Department  of  Justice,  were  on  brief  for  the 
United  States. 

March  27,  1989. 

Coffin,  Circuit  Judge.  These  are  consoli- 
dated appeals  of  four  manufacturers  of  as- 
bestos, following  judgment  for  the  govern- 
ment on  appellants'  claims  for  contribution 
for  asbestos-related  damages  arising  from 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  (PNS)  In 
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Kittery.  Maine.  The  trial  court  ■  found  that 
the  government  was  negligent  under  Maine 
law  In  Its  operation  of  the  shipyard,  a  gov- 
ernment-owned facility.  The  court  found 
that  this  negligence  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  death  of  Joan  Dube,  the  daughter 
of  a  shipyard  worker,  who  had  been  exposed 
to  asbestos  fibers  carried  home  on  her  fa- 
ther's work  clothes.'  However,  on  its  read- 
ing of  the  case  law  concerning  the  discre- 
tionary function  exception  to  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  (PTCA).  28  U.S.C. 
S  2680<a).  the  court  determined  that  the 
government  was  Immune  from  liability.  We 
conclude  that  the  exception  Is  inapplicable 
on  the  record  in  this  case,  and  reverse. 

I.  BACKGROUND 

Prom  age  nine  and  until  her  marriage, 
from  1959  to  1973,  Joan  Dube  was  exposed 
to  ast>estos  dust  from  her  father's  work 
clothes.  Throughout  this  period,  her  father 
worked  at  PNS  as  a  pipe  Insulator  and  rou- 
tinely handled  asbestos  products.  Before 
her  death  In  1984  of  mesothelioma.  Joan 
Dul>e  initiated  an  action  against  four  asbes- 
tos manufacturers  whose  products  were 
used  at  PNS.  These  claims  were  eventually 
settled  for  the  amount  of  $512,000. 

The  manufacturers— third  party  plaintiffs 
Raymark  Industries.  Inc..  Owens-Illlnols. 
Inc..  Celotex  Corp..  and  Eagle-Picher  Indus- 
tries. Inc.— brought  contribution  actions 
against  the  United  SUtes  under  the  FTCA. 
28  U.S.C.  Si  1346(b).  2671-2680.  After  a 
l>ench  trial,  the  district  court  found  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Joan  Dube's  death  resulted  from  her  ex- 
posure to  asbestos; 

The  asbestos  was  produced  by  third  party 
plaintiffs  and  used  at  PNS.  where  her 
father  worked  as  a  civilian  for  the  United 
SUtes  Navy: 

The  United  States  knew  or  should  have 
known  In  October  of  1964  that  asbestos 
could  cause  mesothelioma  in  people  like 
Joan  Dube  exposed  In  a  domestic  context: 
medical  science  cannot  yet  determine  which 
exposures  to  asbestos  over  a  period  of  time 
actually  cause  mesothelioma: 

The  United  SUtes  Navy  and  PNS  had  no 
policies  or  practice,  prior  to  1964  or  thereaf- 
ter through  the  period  of  Joan  Dube's  expo- 
sure, either  to  warn  of  the  dangers  of  asbes- 
tos exposure  to  workers'  family  members,  or 
to  protect  these  "domestic  bystanders"; 

"The  United  SUtes  was  negligent  under 
Maine  law  for  failing  to  warn,  either  direct- 
ly or  through  workers,  domestic  bystanders 
of  the  dangers  of  asbestos  exposure  after  It 
learned  of  those  dangers  in  1964;  all  of  Joan 
Dube's  exposure,  from  1959  to  1973.  was  the 
legal  cause  of  her  death:  and 

Considering  the  respective  degrees  of 
fault  and  causation,  the  United  SUtes  was 
responsible  for  one-third  of  Joan  Dube's 
damages. 

None  of  these  findings  are  challenged  on 
appeal.  Rather,  the  sole  issue  before  us  is 
whether  the  trial  court  properly  applied  the 
discretionary  function  exception  of  the 
FTCA.  The  United  SUte  conceded,  and  the 
court  recognized,  that  the  Navy  had  never 
adopted  or  considered  a  policy  of  warning 
domestic  bystanders  of  asbestos  hazards. 
Yet  in  the  court's  view,  since  It  could  have 


considered  and  rejected  a  policy  of  warning 
or  protecting  domestic  bystanders.  Its  fail- 
ure to  warn  cannot  lead  to  liability  under 
the  discretionary  function  exception.' 

The  manufacturers  press  two  arguments 
on  appeal.  First,  they  argue  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  opinion  In  BerkoviU  v. 
United.  Stales.  108  S.  Ct.  1954  (1988).  handed 
down  four  days  after  the  trial  court's  dispo- 
sition to  this  case,  requires  reversal  based  on 
Navy  officials'  failure  to  comply  with  man- 
datory regulations.  Second,  they  argue  more 
generally  that  the  Navy's  failure  to  warn 
domestic  bystanders  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  discretionary  activity  to  which  the 
exception  was  meant  to  apply.  We  address 
these  arguments  in  turn. 

II.  ALLEGED  FAILDRE  TO  COMPLY  WITH 
MANDATORY  REGULATIONS 

In  Berkovxtz.  the  Court  held  that  manda- 
tory regulations  can  remove  an  official's  dis- 
cretion, and  thereby  withdraw  his  conduct 
from  the  scope  of  the  discretionary  function 
exception.  At  issue  in  that  case  was  a  gov- 
ernment agency's  failure  to  determine  that 
certain  required  tests  for  purity  and  safety 
of  the  polio  vaccine  had  been  satisfied 
l>efore  its  release  for  public  use.  Because  the 
applicable  statutes  and  regulations  left  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  the 
government  employees  charged  with  their 
implementation,  the  Court  concluded  that 
the  failure  of  agency  personnel  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  testing  requirements 
before  licensing  the  vaccine  was  actionable 
under  the  FTCA.  The  manufacturers  point 
to  two  Navy  regulations  which  they  say 
remove  the  Navy's  discretion  not  to  warn 
domestic  bystanders. 

A.  Failure  to  warn  of  the  known  hazard 

The  manufacturers  base  their  Berkovilz 
argument  chiefly  on  one  of  the  Navy's  regu- 
lations contained  In  the  Department  of 
Navy  Safety  Precautions  for  Shore  Activi- 
ties. NAVSO  P-2455  (April  1965).  Section 
0103. 4. b  provides:  'Warning  Others.  Each 
Individual  concerned  shall  warn  others 
whom  he  believes  to  be  endangered  by 
known  hazards  or  by  failure  to  observe 
safety  precautions." 

The  manufactuers  argue  that  this  manda- 
tory regulation,  when  combined  with  the 
trial  courts'  finding  that  the  Navy  failed  to 
warn  either  its  workers  or  their  families  of 
the  dangers  of  domestic  exposure  to  asbes- 
tos. dIcUtes  reversal  under  Berkovitz.  Al- 
though this  argument  Is  not  without  force, 
and  Is  supported  by  PNS  commanders'  testi- 
mony, we  prefer  not  to  rest  our  conclusion 
on  It. 

Reading  the  Safety  Precautions  for  Shore 
Activities  in  their  entirety,  we  think  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  quoted  subsection  outlines 
the  responsibilities  of  on-site  workers,  as 
distinct    from    their    supervisors.*    Section 


UMI 


>  The  case  wis  tried  before  IJnIted  States  Ma«is- 
trate  Hornby,  pursuant  to  consent  of  the  parties 
and  28  U.S.C.  i  «3«<c). 

'  The  court  went  on  to  allocate  the  government's 
share  of  contribution  to  the  settlement  of  the  claim 
of  Joan  Dube's  estate.  In  the  event  this  court  deter- 
mined that  the  discretionary  (unction  exception 
does  not  apply. 


'  The  discretionary  function  exception  provides: 
"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  section  t346<b) 
of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to— (a)  Any  claim  based 
upon  •  •  •  the  exercise  or  performance  or  the  fail- 
ure to  exercise  or  perform  a  discretionary  (unction 
or  duty  on  the  part  o(  a  (ederal  agency  *  *  *. 
whether  or  not  the  discretion  be  abused."  28  U.S.C. 
i  2680<a). 

*  We  recognize  that  Admiral  William  Hushing, 
Commander  o(  PNS  (rom  1964  to  1969.  and  Admiral 
West(all.  Commander  o(  PNS  (rom  1971  to  1974. 
testided  that  they  understood  i  0103.4  to  apply  to 
everyone  in  the  shipyard,  including  supervisory 
personnel.  The  record  is  otherwise  barren  o(  au- 
thoritative interpretation  or  background  o(  the 
scope  o(  i  0103.4.  We  decline  to  rest  our  analysis  o( 
the  regulation  on  such  a  slight  basis.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  subjective  understanding  o(  a  base 
commander  can  bind  the  Navy  to  his  personal  in- 


0103.4  Is  titled  "Operating  Personnel. "  and 
follows  { 0103.1  directed  to  "Commanding 
Officers."  S  0103.2  directed  to  "Safety  Offi- 
cer," and  i  0103.3  directed  to  "Supervisory 
Personnel."  In  this  context,  S  0103.4  appears 
directed  at  having  on-site  workers  warn 
their  fellow  workers  of  dangerous  conditions 
In  the  Immediate  work  areas  of  which  they 
have  specific,  actual  knowledge.  We  do  not 
disturb  the  trial  courts'  determination  that, 
as  a  matter  of  Marine  tort  laws,  the  Navy 
was  properly  charged  with  knowledge  of  the 
risk  to  domestic  bystandards  as  of  (October 
1964.  Yet  It  would  require  a  leap  of  logic  to 
then  attribute  such  constructive  knowledge 
to  on-site  workers  with  no  actual  knowledge 
of  the  danger.*  Even  if  the  Navy's  construc- 
tive knowledge  of  the  risk  to  domestic  by- 
standers could  be  imputed  to  workers,  it 
would  not  advance  the  manufacturers'  case. 
Section  0103. 4.b  requires  the  person  con- 
cerned to  warn  others  "whom  he  believes  to 
be  endangered  by  known  hazards."  Id.  (em- 
phasis added).  That  one  believes  another  to 
be  in  danger  means  subjective,  actual  knowl- 
edge. The  manufacturers  have  not  shown 
that  any  PNS  asbestos  worker  actually  be- 
lieves that  domestic  bystandards  were  at 
risk  and  failed  to  inform  Joan  Dube's 
father. 

As  a  separate  challenge  to  the  manufac- 
turers' Berkovitz  claims,  the  United  States 
argues  that  {  0103.4  cannot  serve  to  remove 
Navy  discretion  because  it  Is  not  sufficiently 
"specific."  In  reviewing  the  regulatory 
framework  at  issue  in  Berkovitz,  the  Court 
characterized  the  statutes  and  regulations 
that  served  to  remove  agency  employees' 
discetion  as  "a  specific  statutory  and  regula- 
tory directive."  108  S.  Ct.  at  1962.  The  Court 
indicated  more  generally:  "When  a  suit 
charges  an  agency  with  failing  to  act  in 
accord  with  a  specific  mandatory  directive, 
the  discretionary  function  exception  does 
not  apply. "  Id.  at  1963.  The  Court  engaged 
in  a  painstaking  analysis  of  the  precise  sUt- 
utory  mandate  and  associated  regulations 
establishing  the  Division  of  Biologic  Stand- 
ards' obligation  to  assure  compliance  with 
adequate  testing  procedures  before  licensing 
polio  vaccines. 

We  view  the  government's  argument  as 
persuasive  as  applied  to  \  0103.4.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  regulation  Is  so  general  that  it 
does  no  more  than  establish  a  general  policy 
of  warning  fellow  workers  of  "known  dan- 
gers." Cf.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.  v. 
United  States.  551  F.  Supp.  521.  526  (E.D. 
Pa.  1982)  (concluding  that  "plain  language, 
legislative  history,  and  regulations"  pertain- 
ing to  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974  established  that  NRC  had  a  duty  to 
disseminate  warnings  of  design  defects  in 
nuclear  power  plants).  Even  assuming,  as 
understood  by  the  Base  Commander,  that 
S  103.4  applied  to  supervisory  personnel,  the 
board  language  of  the  regulation  suggests 


terpretation  of  the  regulation.  At  best  the  regula- 
tion is  ambiguous,  militating  against  its  service  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  imposition  o(  signidcant  govern- 
ment liability  under  BerkoviU. 

'  Under  normal  tort  law  precepts.  Navy  ofdcers 
and  supervisors  as  operators  of  the  shipyard— not 
workers— are  charged  with  knowledge  o(  the  (ore- 
seeable  dangers  o(  asbestos  exposure.  See  Restate- 
ment (Second  )  of  Torts  i  3UB(1)  (1965)  (discussing 
duty  o(  master  or  "person  who  has  duties  of  man- 
agement" to  protect  employees  (rom  known 
danger).  See  also  W.  Page  Keeton.  D.  Dobbs,  R. 
Keeton.  Sc  D.  Owen.  Proiser  and  Keeton  on  Torti 
i  80  (1984)  (discussing  employer's  duty  to  provide  a 
sa(e  place  to  work  and  to  give  warning  o(  dangers  o( 
which  the  employee  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  remain  ignorant). 
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that  those  charged  with  its  implementation 
retained  wide  latitude  regarding  its  execu- 
tion.' Thus  there  was  no  "specific  mandato- 
ry directive"  to  warn  comparable  to  the  reg- 
ulations analyzed  in  Berkovitz. 

B.  Failure  to  insure  adherence  to  safety 

precautions 
Through  March  of  1970,  §0103.3  of  the 
Safety  Precautions  for  Shore  Activities  pro- 
vided: "It  is  the  responsibility  of  supervisory 
personnel  to  see  that  safety  precautions  are 
strictly  observed  in  their  own  work  area." 

This  regulation  differs  from  5  0103.4  in 
two  important  respecU.  First,  it  is  clearly  di- 
rected to  supervisors.  Supervisors  may  be 
sufficiently  analogus  to  "management"  in 
the  private  sector  that  the  Navys  construc- 
tive knowledge  of  asbestos  dangers  is  prop- 
erly attributable  to  them.  Second,  the  man- 
date is  more  precise  both  in  tone  ("strictly 
ol>served")  and  t)ecause  it  incorporates  po- 
tentially detailed  safety  precautions  tailored 
to  particular  work  areas.  If  required  safety 
precautions  for  the  work  area  of  Joan 
Dube's  father  were  violated,  and  if  compli- 
ance would  have  averted  Dube's  exposure, 
then  the  failure  of  the  father's  supervisor  to 
assure  strict  observance  would  appear  to 
render  the  discretionary  function  exception 
inapplicable  under  Berkovitz. 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  uncontro- 
verted  evidence  shows  that  safety  precau- 
tions directed  to  the  handling  of  asbestos  at 
PNS  were  not  adhered  to.  Yet  the  existence 
of  the  compliance  with  mandatory  safety 
precautions  governing  the  work  area  of 
Joan  Dube's  father  is  an  open  question.  The 
Safety  Precautions  for  Shore  Activities, 
NAVSO  P-2455,  CH-1  (June  1967),  indicate 
only  that  "Each  individual  concerned  shall 
wear  or  use  protective  clothing  or  equip- 
ment of  the  type  indicated  and  approved  for 
the  safe  performance  of  his  work  or  duty." 
S  0103.4.C.  These  Safety  Precautions  do  not 
specify,  however,  whether  any  such  protec- 
tive Clothing  or  equipment  was  required  to 
be  used  by  Joan  Dube's  father.  Through 
March  of  1970.  the  Safety  Precautions  pro- 
vided: 

"The  following  precautions  should  be 
taken  in  any  dust  making  operations  involv- 
ing asbestos  products: 

•a.  Provide  permanent  general  ventila- 
tion •  •  •. 

"b.  Install  exhaust  hoods  over  saws  and 
other  dust  making  machine  tools. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"d.  Use  industrial  vacuum  cleaners  in  lieu 
of  dry  sweeping  floors  and  other  surfaces. " 
Id.  at  {  2058.2  (emphasis  added).  As  articu- 
lated in  chapter  one  of  the  Safety  Precau- 
tions, 'Precautions  which  are  not  mandato- 
ry but  are  recommended  or  advisory  in 
nature  are  indicated  by  use  of  the  word 
should'."  S  0102.2.  Thus  it  is  not  apparent 
from  the  Safety  Precautions  whether  any 
mandatory  precautions  were  applicable  to 
Dube's  father's  work  area  through  March 
1970.  The  Safety  Precautions  were  changed 
in  1970.  and  again  in  1971,  to  incorporate  de- 


tailed and  mandatory  provisions  concerning 
asbestos  handling.^ 

The  trial  court  specifically  declined  to 
make  findings  regarding  the  alleged  failure 
of  PNS  to  assure  compliance  with  specific 
safety  precautions  pertaining  to  the  han- 
dling of  asbestos,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  considered  the  relevance  of  the 
changes  in  its  alternative  judgment  allocat- 
ing liability.  In  any  event,  the  government 
continues  to  dispute  the  existence  and  viola- 
tion of  such  precautions.  If  such  were  neces- 
sary to  resolve  this  case,  we  would  have  to 
remand  for  additional  findings.'  The  manu- 


•We  note  that  despite  the  board  language  of 
i  0103.4,  a  mandatory  duty  to  warn  workers  of  the 
risk  to  domestic  bystanders  could  be  made  out  by 
showing  that  the  Navy  had  established  a  policy  or 
practice  of  requiring  such  warnings.  See.  e.g..  Berko- 
viU.  loe  S.  Ct.  at  1964  (discussing  adoption  of  a 
statutorily  authorized-but  not  required-mandato- 
ry policy  as  removing  conduct  from  the  scope  of  the 
discretionary  function  exception).  The  record 
before  us  falls  to  demonstrate  such  a  policy  or  prac- 
tice Instead  the  manufacturers  have  demonstrated, 
and  the  trial  court  found,  that  PNS  had  no  policy 
of  givine  such  warnings. 


'  The  revised  precautions  provide:  "The  following 
precautions  are  required  for  the  safe  handling  of 
asbestos  products:  a.  General  Precautions:  (1)  The 
Industrial  Hygiene  Division  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment shall  evaluate  the  level  of  asbestos  exposure 
and  will  recommend  engineering  control  measures 
for  dust  controls  and  provide,  at  least  twice  yearly, 
indoctrination  of  insulation  workers  in  measures  of 
personal  protection:  (2)  Asbestos  dust  concentra- 
tions shall  be  controlled  so  as  not  to  exceed  the 
threshold  limit  value  for  asbestos  as  stated  in  the 
current  BUMED  INSTRUCTIONS  6260.3  series 
titled  ■Threshold  limit  values  for  airborne  toxic 
materials."  (3)  Scrap  material  shall  be  wet  down 
before  shoveling,  hauling  or  dumping.  (4)  Discarded 
and  scrapped  asbestos  materials  shall  immediately 
be  placed  in  plastic  bags  which  are  then  to  be 
sealed  for  removal  and  disposal." 

Safety  Precautions  for  Shore  Activities. 
NAVMAT  P-5100-Change  2.  at  Ch.  20.  P.  20-22. 
23  (March  1970)  (emphasis  added).  Subsequent 
subsections  are  directed  at  fabrications  and  removal 
operations.  Subsection  (c).  'Removal.  Repair  and 
Installation."  in  part  provides:  "(2)  Personnel  en- 
gaged in  ripout  operations  will  be  provided  and  re- 
quired to  wear  clean  coveralls  at  the  beginning  of 
each  shift  •  *  '.  Clean  or  single-use  coveralls  shall 
be  provided  daily."  Id.  at  20-23.  The  precautions 
were  again  amended  in  February  of  1971.  with  fur- 
ther instructions  regarding  the  disposal  or  launder- 
ing of  coveralls  exposed  to  asbestos  dust.  NAV- 
SHIPS  Instruction  5100.26  at  3.  5-6  (Feb.  9.  1971). 
E^ach  of  these  regulations  is  directed  at  control  of 
asbestos  dust,  and  is  thus  causally  related  to  Joan 
Dube's  exposure.  See  note  8.  infra. 

•  The  trial  court  viewed  the  existence  and  breach 
of  such  work-area  safety  precautions  as  irrelevant 
OS  an  independent  basis  of  tort  liability  ir^sofar  as 
they  were  not  designed  to  protect  domestic  by- 
standers. While  it  may  be  true  that  the  regulations 
did  not  create  a  duty  to  Joan  Dube.  this  does  not 
dispose  of  their  relevance  to  the  application  of  the 
discretionary  function  exception. 

Under  the  FTCA.  the  government  is  initially 
liable  as  a  private  person  under  state  tort  law.  The 
trial  court  found,  and  it  is  not  contested  on  appeal, 
that  the  Navy  negligently  breached  its  duty  of  due 
care  to  Joan  Dube  by  failing  to  warn  her  of  the 
risks  of  asbestos  exposure.  The  government  asserts 
that  the  negligence  is  not  actionable  because  it  falls 
within  the  discretionary  function  exception.  The 
manufacturers  dispute  this  characUrization.  They 
say  that  the  Navy's  failure  to  protect  Joan  Dube 
could  not  be  discretionary,  because  Navy  regula- 
tions mandated  certain  safety  precautions  which,  if 
followed,  would  have  prevented  Joan  Dube's  expo- 
sure. The  regulations  are  relevant  not  in  establish- 
ing a  duty,  but  in  establishing  whether  Navy  offi- 
cials' failure  to  take  steps  to  protect  Joan  Dube  was 
discretionary.  If  Navy  officials  failed  to  implement 
mandatory  measures  designed  to  regulate  the  expo- 
sure of  workers  to  asbestos  dust,  their  failure  was 
not  within  the  discretionary  function  exception 
under  Berkovitz.  The  only  remaining,  issue  is 
whether  this  conduct  is  causally  related  to  Joan 
Dube's  exposure. 

The  Navy  could  certainly  have  discharged  its 
duty  to  Joan  Dube  by  taking  steps  to  minimize  or 
avoid  her  exfKjsure  altogether.  This  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  assuring  that  asbestos  dust 
was  properly  controlled  at  PNS.  for  example  by 
ventilating  areas  where  asbestos  dust  was  created 
or  minimizing  the  creation  of  dust  altogether. 
Given  the  trial  courU'  determination  that,  as  of 
1964.  the  risk  of  asbestos  exposure  to  domestic  by- 
standers was  foreseeable,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conclude  that  failure  to  control  asbestos  dust  was 
not    a   proximate   cause    of   Joan    Dube's   death. 
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facturers'  second  argument  makes  this  un- 
necessary. 

III.  FAILURK  TO  WARN  AS  A  DISCRETIONARY 
FUNCTION 

The   Federal  Tort  Claims  Act   provides 
that: 

"The  United  States  shall  be  liable,  re- 
specting the  provisions  of  this  title  relating 
to  tort  claims,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  a  private  individual 
under  like  circumstances  •  •  •."  28  U.S.C. 
I  2674.  As  discussed  in  Part  II,  supra,  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  a  "discretionary  function" 
and  exempted  from  liability  under  the  Act. 
28  U.S.C.  S  2680(a).  Courts  have  long  strug- 
gled to  determine  what  conduct  is  properly 
deemed  within  the  scope  of  government  dis- 
cretion under  i  2680(a).  Recent  courts  have 
approached  the  question  with  little  more 
than  the  basic  precept  framing  the  issue: 
"whether  the  challenged  acts  of  a  Govern- 
ment employee— whatever  his  or  her  rank- 
are  of  the  nature  and  quality  that  Congress 
intended  to  shield  from  tort  liability." 
United  States  v.  S.A.  Empresa  de  Viacao 
Aerea  Rio  Grandense  fVarig  Airlines/,  467 
U.S.  797,  813  (1984).  While  Vang  Airlines 
and  Berkovitz  have  improved  matters,  we 
still  share  Judge  Becker's  appraisal: 
•'Rather  than  a  seamless  web,  however,  we 
found  the  law  in  this  area  to  be  a  patchwork 
quilt."  Blessing  v.  United  States,  447  F. 
Supp.  1160,  1167  (E.D.  Pa.  1978). 

The  trial  court  reasoned  that  Varig  Air- 
lines implicitly  overruled  a  series  of  lower 
court  decisions  that  had  construed  the  dis- 
cretionary function  exception  narrowly,  res- 
urrecting an  earlier  decision  which  had  read 
the  exception  broadly.  See  Dalehite  v. 
UniUd  StaUs.  346  U.S.  15  (1953)  (4-3  deci- 
sion).' The  Supreme  Court's  unanimous  de- 
cision in  Berkovitz,  however,  handed  down  a 
few  days  after  the  trial  court's  disposition  of 
the  instant  case,  signals  a  narrower  reading 
of  the  discretionary  function  exception. 

After  reviewing  the  language  and  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  FTCA,  and  its  own  case 
law,  the  Court  in  Berkovitz  emphasized 
that:  "The  discretionary  function  exception 
applies  only  to  conduct  that  involves  the 
permissible  exercise  of  policy  judgment." 
108  S.  Ct.  at  1959.  The  government  concedes 
that  it  made  no  such  policy  judgment  in 
this  case.  The  government  never  decided  to 
forgo  warning  domestic  bystanders;  it 
simply  failed  (negligently,  as  determined  by 
the  trial  court)  to  do  so.  "iClonduct  cannot 
be  discretionary  unless  it  involves  an  ele- 
ment of  judgment  or  choice."  BerkoviU.  108 
S.  Ct.  at  1958.  See  also  DalehiU.  346  U.S.  at 
34  (the  exception  protects  "the  discretion  of 
the  executive  or  administrator  to  act  accord- 
ing to  one's  judgment  of  the  best  course"); 
Arizona  Maintenance  Co.  v.  United  States, 
No.  87-2471  (9th  Cir.  Jan.  10,  1989),  at  154 
("Under  BerkoviU,  the  key  inquiry  is  not 
whether  the  government  employee  has  a 
choice,  but  whether  that  choice  is  a  policy 
judgment").  Because  there  was  no  exercise 
of  judgment,  the  government  appears  to  fail 
the  threshold  test  of  establishing  that  its 


Absent  contrary  authority  in  Maine  law.  if  adher- 
ence to  mandatory  work-area  regulations  would 
have  prevented  Joan  Dube's  exposure,  then  the 
Navy's  failure  to  assure  compliance  as  required  by 
i  0103.3  would  appear  to  be  actionable. 

•  The  trial  court  may  have  t)een  led  astray  by  our 
analysis  in  K.  W.  Thompson  Tool  Co..  Inc.  v.  United 
States.  836  F.2d  721.  726  (1st  Cir.  1988)  (describing 
Dalehite  and  Varig  Airlines  as  'beacon  cases,"  and 
prematurely  proclaiming  the  demise  of  Indian 
ToxDing  Co.  v.  United  States.  350  U.S.  61  (1955). 
which  narrowed  Dalehite's  holding). 
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conduct  was  protected  from  liability  under 
the  exception.  Contrast  with  Bamaon  v. 
UniUd  States.  816  P.2d  549  (10  Cir.  1987) 
(affirmative  decision  by  federal  official  not 
to  warn  uranium  miners  of  rislis  of  radiation 
exposure  covered  by  the  discretionary  func- 
tion exception):  Begay  v.  United  States.  768 
P.2d  1059  (9th  Cir.  1985)  (same):  Ford  v. 
American  Motors  Corp..  770  F.2d  465  (5th 
Cir.  1985)  (decision  of  postal  service  not  to 
warn  buyers  of  surplus  vehicles  of  risk  of 
rollovers  was  considered  policy  choice,  and 
therefore  within  the  discretionary  function 
exception:  Myslakowski  v.  United  States. 
806  P.2d  94  (6th  Cir.  1986)  (same):  Shirey  v. 
United  StaUs.  582  P.  Supp.  1251.  1257-62 
(D.S.C.  1984)  (same). 

Of  course,  the  Navy  did  make  an  affirma- 
tive choice  to  own  and  operate  a  shipyard, 
and  to  use  asbestos  on  its  ships.  In  its  semi- 
nal Dalehite  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  high  level  policy  decision  to  in- 
stitute a  program  of  producing  and  export- 
ing fertilizer  made  from  ammonium  nitrate, 
formerly  used  for  production  of  explosives, 
insulated  the  actions  of  lower  level  officials 
in  carrying  out  the  plan.  346  U.S.  at  35-36. 
But  unlike  the  situation  in  Dalehite.  the 
Navy's  decision  to  use  asbestos  in  its  ships 
cannot  shield  it  from  liability  based  on  its 
failure  of  care  once  it  learned  of  the  risk  to 
domestic  bystanders.  While  its  language  is 
sweeping,  the  holding  in  Dalehite  turns  on 
the  existence  of  detailed  plans  and  specifica- 
tions laid  out  by  policymaking  officials. 
"The  acts  found  to  have  been  negligent 
were  thus  performed  under  the  direction  of 
a  plan  developed  at  a  high  level  under  a 
direct  delegation  of  plan-making  authority 
from  the  apex  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment." Id.  at  39-40.  These  officials  planned, 
approved,  and  implemented  the  fertilizer 
program  on  notice  of  the  inherent  risk.  See 
id.  at  38-39.  46.  That  these  officials  con- 
sciously limited,  in  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  extent  to  which  safety  precau- 
tions were  researched  and  implemented  was 
reinforced  by  the  urgency  of  the  govern- 
ment's effort  to  rehabilitate  war-torn 
Europe:  "The  Supreme  Court  pointed  out 
that  the  decision  to  manufacture  the  fertil- 
izer in  order  to  feed  the  people  in  the  van- 
quished United  States-occupied  countries  in 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  II  and  thus 
lessen  the  danger  of  internal  unrest,  was  a 
matter  of  cabinet-level  government  policy. 
The  possibility  of  dangerous  explosions  re- 
sulting from  fertilizer  made  from  ingredi- 
ents formerly  used  for  explosives  was  known 
and  a  decision  was  made  to  produce  the  fer- 
tilizer despite  the  risks."  Shuman  v.  United 
StaUs.  765  F.2d  283.  291  (1st  Cir.  1985).  In 
short,  government  officials  acting  within 
the  scope  of  their  authority  assumed  the 
risk  (though  not  the  liability)  of  the  fertiliz- 
er program  t>ased  on  public  policy  consider- 
ations. Nothing  in  the  record  before  us  or  in 
the  government's  arguments  demonstrates  a 
similar  deliberate  acceptance  of  risk  in  the 
use  and  regulation  of  asbestos  in  Navy 
ships.  While  the  Navy  l>ecame  charged  with 
knowledge  of  the  risk  to  domestic  bystand- 
ers in  1964.  it  concedes  it  never  considered 
whether  those  risks  justified  a  warning.  At  a 
minimum,  the  regulations  discussed  in  Part 
II.  supra,  suggest  a  general  Navy  policy  fa- 
voring warnings  of  known  dangers. 

The  trial  court  deemed  the  discretionary 
function  exception  applicable  because  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  warning  domestic  by- 
standers was  "susceptible  of  discretion."  But 
the  cases  relied  upon  by  the  trial  court  in 
reaching  this  conclusion  are  distinguishable 
from  the  present  case  in  the  important  re- 


spect. In  the  cited  cases,  plaintiffs  claimed 
that  the  government  decisionmaker  failed 
to  take  into  account  important  consider- 
ations: the  claims  were  that  his  decision  was 
negligently  made.  So  long  as  such  decisions 
were  authorized  and  policy-based,  claims 
that  they  were  poorly  made  fall  within  the 
exception.  But  in  none  of  the  cases  relied 
upon  by  the  trial  court  did  the  government 
actor  fail,  as  in  the  instant  case,  to  make  an 
affirmative  decision.  See  U.S.  Fidelity  & 
Guar.  Co.  v.  United  States.  837  P.2d  116  (3rd 
Cir.  1988):  Allen  v.  United  States.  816  P.2d 
1417  (10th  Cir.  1987):  In  re  Consoliated 
United  States  Atmospheric  Testing  Litiga- 
tion. 820  P.2d  892  (9th  Cir.  1987).  Each  of 
these  cases,  and  the  trial  court,  quote  Mys- 
lakowski v.  United  States.  806  P.2d  94  (6th 
Cir.  1986).  A  portion  of  the  quoted  passage 
highlights  the  distinction  we  draw: 

"Stated  otherwise,  even  the  negligent  fail- 
ure of  a  discretionary  government  policy- 
maker to  consider  all  relevant  aspects  of  a 
subject  matter  under  consideration  does  not 
vitiate  the  discretionary  character  of  the  de- 
cision that  is  made. 

"Indeed,  it  is.  in  part,  to  provide  immunity 
against  liability  for  the  consequences  of 
negligent  failure  to  consider  the  relevant, 
even  critical,  matters  in  discretionary  deci- 
sionmaking that  the  statutory  exception 
exists.  If  it  were  otherwise,  o  judgment- 
based  policy  determination  made  at  the 
highest  levels,  to  which  all  would  concede 
that  the  statutory  exception  applies  *  •  * 
would  result  in  no  immunity  if  the  decision 
could  be  shown  to  have  been  made  without 
consideration  of  important,  relevant  factors, 
or  was  a  decision  negligently  reached."  Id. 
at  97-98  (emphasis  added.) 

We  recognize  that  the  "susceptible  of  dis- 
cretion" approach  of  the  trial  court  is  a 
valid  approach  in  some  circumstances. 
Where  the  activity  is  a  traditional  govern- 
mental function,  it  is  possible  that  failure  to 
exercise  Judgment  will  remain  within  the 
discretionary  function  exception.  As  the 
Court  said  in  Dalehite.  "The  legislative  his- 
tory indicates  that  while  Congress  desired 
to  waive  the  Government's  immunity  from 
actions  for  injuries  to  person  and  property 
occasioned  by  the  tortious  conduct  of  its 
agents  acting  within  the  scope  of  business, 
it  was  not  contemplated  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  subject  to  liability  arising 
from  acts  of  a  governmental  nature  or  func- 
tion. Section  2680(a)  draws  this  distinction." 
346  U.S.  at  27-28  (citations  omitted).  The 
exception  covers:  "Any  claim  *  *  •  based 
upon  the  exercise  or  performance  or  the 
failure  to  exercise  or  perform  a  discretion- 
ary function  or  duty  on  the  part  of  a  federal 
agency  •  *  •  whether  or  not  the  discretion 
involved  be  abused. "  28  U.S.C.  i  2680(a).  Ex- 
cepting liability  even  for  failure  to  exercise 
discretion  or  for  abuse  of  discretion  is  con- 
sistent with  the  view  that  this  limitation  of 
liability  is  directed  at  areas  of  activity 
where  the  government  is  under  no  affirma- 
tive duty  to  act  in  the  first  instance,  or 
where  government  actors  employ  broad 
policy  discretion  in  pursuit  of  the  public 
good.  Categories  of  such  conduct  include 
the  regulation  of  private  conduct,  see  Varig 
Airlines:  Shuman.  765  P.2d  283,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  from  natural  or  man- 
made  dangers.  See.  e.g..  U.S.  Fidelity  A 
Guar  Co.  v.  United  States.  837  P.2d  116  (3rd 
Cir.  1988)  (EPA  discretion  regarding  manner 
of  disposal  of  toxic  chemicals):  Cisco  v. 
United  States.  768  P.  2d  788  (7th  Cir.  1985) 
(EPA  discretion  whether  to  warn  house- 
holds of  danger  from  dioxin  present  in  resi- 
dential landfill):  Brown  v.  United  States.  790 


P.  2d  199  (1st  Cir.  1988)  (discretion  whether 
to  repair  weather  buoy):  Chute  v.  United 
States.  610  P.  2d  7  (1st  Cir.  1979)  (discretion 
regarding  size  of  buoy  marking  sunken 
wreck):  MitcheU  v.  United  States,  787  P.  2d 
466  (9th  Cir.  1986)  (discretionary  PAA  regu- 
lation regarding  marking  of  power  transmis- 
sion ground  wires).  See  also  Blessing,  447  P. 
Supp.  at  1172  n.  18  (citing  cases).  In  such 
cases,  the  government's  failure  to  consider 
whether  to  undertake  a  greater  level  of  care 
generally  remains  within  the  exception. 

But  excepting  a  decision  not  to  warn  do- 
mestic bystanders  in  this  case  as  susceptible 
of  discretion  loses  sight  of  the  structure  of 
the  FTCA.  Under  the  FTCA.  the  govern- 
ment is  liable  in  tort  "in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  private  individ- 
ual under  like  circumstances."  28  U.S.C. 
§  2674.  As  owner  and  operator  of  an  indus- 
trial shipyard,  the  Navy  had  a  duty  under 
Maine  law  to  exercise  due  care  towards 
those  foreseeably  harmed  by  its  activities. 
Where,  as  here,  the  nature  of  the  activity 
places  the  government  under  a  common  law 
duty  of  care,  the  clause  of  the  discretionary 
function  exception  most  likely  to  protect 
the  government  from  liability  excepts  "Any 
claim  based  upon  any  act  or  omission  of  an 
employee  of  the  Government,  exercising 
due  care,  in  the  execution  of  a  statute  or 
regulation. "  28  U.S.C.  i  2680  (a).  The  Navy 
points  to  no  statute  authorizing  it  to  forgo 
warning  domestic  bystanders.  Cf.  Varig  Air- 
lines. 467  U.S.  at  816  (  "Congress  specifically 
empowered  the  Secretary  to  establish  and 
implement  a  mechanism  for  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  minimum  safety  standards  ac- 
cording to  her  'judgment  of  the  best 
course.'  "  citing  Dalehite  346  U.S.  at  34.): 
Begay  v.  United  States.  768  P.  2d  1059  (9th 
Cir.  1985)  (relying  in  part  on  statute  author- 
izing Surgeon  General  to  release  test  data 
"at  such  times  and  to  such  extent  as  [he] 
may  determine  to  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est.") Even  if  the  government  were  some- 
how authorized  to  avoid  common  duty  law 
duty  of  care  requirements,  the  FTCA  at- 
taches liability  under  state  standards  to 
PNS,  unless  the  failure  to  consider  a  policy 
can  be  reconciled  with  exercising  "due 
care."  When  the  government  is  operating  in 
a  capacity  so  highly  analogous  to  private  in- 
dustry, we  doubt  that  the  "susceptible  of 
discretion"  analysis  can  protect  an  official's 
negligent  failure  to  act  without  an  affirma- 
tive exercise  of  policy  judgment,  or  without 
an  express  statutory  preservation  of  the 
scope  of  an  agency's  discretion.'"  See  McMi- 
chael  v.  UniUd  States.  751  P.  2d  303.  306 
(8th  Cir.  1985)  (  "In  this  case,  the  Defense 
Department  was  pursuing  a  proprietary 
rather  than  a  regulatory  objective.  *  *  *  The 
Supreme  Court's  admonition  [in  Varig  Air- 


'°Our  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
mental activity  in  this  case  should  not  be  read  as  an 
attempt  to  resurrect  the  "uniquely  governmental 
functions"  argument  advanced  by  the  United 
States  as  an  absolute  bar  to  liability  in  Indian 
Towing  and  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  that 
case.  See  350  U.S.  at  64-65.  Rather,  our  focus  is  on 
the  much  more  narrow  consideration  of  when  the 
failure  to  consider  whether  to  adopt  a  policy  pro- 
tective of  a  plaintiff  in  an  FTCA  action  can  be  con- 
sidered discretionary. 

When  a  plaintiff  stands  merely  as  a  potential 
t>eneficiary  of  the  government's  regulatory  author- 
ity or  other  discretionary  activity,  failure  to  consid- 
er is  often  "discretionary."  But  where,  as  here,  the 
plaintiff  claims  she  is  owed  a  common  law  duty  of 
care  through  analogy  of  governmental  conduct  to 
that  of  a  private  actor,  failure  to  consider  is  not 
likely  to  be  discretionary  unless  so  provided  by  stat- 
ute. 
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lines]  to  avoid  judicial  second-guessing  of 
regulatory  decisions  is  thus  not  wholly  ap- 
plicable ••  •.")." 

This  contrasts  with  the  situation  present- 
ed in  Smith  v.  Johns- Manville  Corp..  795 
F.2d  301  (3rd  Clr.  1986).  In  that  case,  the 
statute  required  this  GSA  to  "[protect]  the 
United  States  from  avoidable  loss"  In  the 
sale  of  surplus  asbestos.  50  U.S.C.  §  98b(e). 
This  authorized  the  GSA  to  forgo  warning 
labels  that  might  otherwise  be  required 
under  state  law.  and  to  sell  surplus  asbestos 
"as  Is,"  thereby  requiring  purchasers  to 
assume  the  risk.  Further,  evidence  adduced 
at  trial  clearly  established  that  the  decision 
not  to  place  warning  labels  on  packages  of 
surplus  asbestos  was  a  deliberate  policy 
choice. '  * 

The  difficulty  with  the  "susceptible  of  dis- 
cretion" approach  used  by  the  trial  court  Is 
Indicated  by  the  Court's  articulation  In  Ber- 
kovitz  of  the  discretionary  function  stand- 
ard: "The  discretionary  function  exception 
applies  only  to  conduct  that  Involves  the 
permissible  exercise  of  policy  judgment. " 
108  S.  Ct.  at  1959.  Without  an  actual  deci- 
sion to  forgo  protecting  or  warning  domestic 
bystanders.  It  Is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  even  the  Navy  would  consider  such 
a  decision  a  permissible  or  impermissible  ex- 
ercise of  policy  judgment.  Application  of  the 
exception  where  the  agency  falls  to  make  a 
judgment  threatens  to  turn  the  mandate  of 
Varig  Airlines  on  lU  head.  As  the  court 
there  stated:  "Judicial  Intervention  in  such 
decision  making  through  private  tort  suiU 
would  require  the  courts  to  "second-guess" 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  judg- 
ments at  an  agency  exercising  its  regulatory 
function.  It  was  precisely  this  sort  of  judi- 
cial Intervention  In  policymaking  that  the 
discretionary  function  exception  was  de- 
signed to  prevent."  467  U.S.  at  820.  But 
where  there  Is  no  policy  judgment,  courts 


1 '  The  Navy  does  not  appear  to  argue  that  its  op- 
eration of  the  shipyard  should  be  deemed  a  govem- 
menUl  function  as  a  military  operation.  Indeed. 
Admiral  Weslfall.  describing  his  position  as  com- 
mander of  PNS.  testified:  "It  was  very  much  like 
being  the  president  of  a  major  industrial  activity. 
Our  naval  shipyards  are  run  like  a  private  sector, 
they're  financed  the  way.  You  dont  get  money 
from  Washington,  you  have  to  earn  it.  You  get 
money  from  Washington,  you  have  to  earn  it.  You 
can  literally  go  broke.  The  difference  in  the  profit 
is  supposed  to  be  zero."  App.  at  691a. 

Rather,  the  government  regards  its  ownership  of 
PNS  as  irrelevant  to  the  discretionary  functions 
analysis.  We  view  the  governments  ownership  as 
relevant  insofar  as  it  removes  this  case  from  the 
category  of  government  acting  in  its  role  as  regula 
tor  of  the  conduct  of  private  Individuals,  a  class  of 
conduct  the  Supreme  Court  has  indicated  is  plainly 
within  the  discretionary  function  exception.  See 
Varig  Airlines.  467  U.S.  at  813-14,  819-20.  In  short, 
the  government  as  owner  and  operator  of  a  ship 
yard  should  be  held  to  the  same  standards  as  pri- 
vate shipyard  owners,  as  in  Shuman  v.  United 
Stales  765  F.  2d  283.  and  In  re  AU  Maine  Asbestos 
Litigation  IBIW  Cases! .  651  F.  Supp.  1169  (D.  Me. 

1987). 

"Though  the  district  court  is  Johns-Manville 
found  that  the  government  did  not  affirmatively 
make  a  policy  decision  concerning  warning  labels, 
the  court  of  appeals  clearly  rejected  that  view.  795 
F  2d  at  307  (framing  issue  as  "whether  GSAs  deci- 
sion not  to  label"  feel  within  exception).  The  GSA 
official  responsible  for  preparing  and  approving  bid 
invitations  averred  that  the  invitations  required 
that  asbestos  be  sold  In  the  original  packaging,  with 
the  same  markings  and  In  the  same  condition  as  it 
was  acquired  and  stored"  because  "(tlo  test,  war- 
ranty repackage,  or  relabel  such  materials  at  the 
time  of  disposal  •  •  •  would  have  resulted  in  avoid- 
able cost  to  the  government .")  See  also  In  re  All 
Maine  Asbestos  Litigation.  581  P.  Supp.  963,  971  (D. 
Maine  1984). 


would    be     'second-guessing"    by    Implying 
one. 

Beyond  the  lack  of  a  Navy  policy  judg- 
ment, the  nature  of  a  putative  policy  not  to 
warn  domestic  bystanders  Is  highly  specula- 
tive. We  do  not  need  to  enter  the  policymak- 
ing arena  to  observe  that  It  Is  difficult  to 
Imagine  the  Navy  justifying  a  decision  not 
to  Issue  a  simple  warning  to  domestic  by- 
standers   of    such    potentially    devastating 
danger,  based  on  economic  or  other  policy 
grounds.  Compare  Shuman.  765  P.2d  at  288 
(noting  trial  court's  finding  that   "adoption 
of  conventional  safety  standards  would  not 
have  involved  significant  costs  or  significant 
delay  to  the  war  effort"),  with  Johns-Man- 
ville, 795  F.2d  301.  306  n.7  (recounting  gov- 
ernment official's  assertion  of  the  "substan- 
tial potential  for  great  economic  loss  to  the 
United  States  upon   disposition"   of   large 
quantities  of  surplus  asbestos,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  substantial  and  avoidable 
costs  of  repackaging  or  relabeling  same  for 
sale  to  commercial  buyers  "better  qualified 
than  our  own  storage  personnel  to  properly 
transport,  unpackage.  handle  and  use  the 
material  in  their  manufacturing  processes"). 
Our  decision  that  the  government  Is  not 
excepted  from  liability  under  the  FTCA  for 
Ite  breach  of  a  state  law  duty  to  warn  finds 
support  in  a  nost  of  decisions.  See,  e.g.. 
Angel  v.    United  States.  775  F.2d   132,   145 
(6th  Cir.  !985)  (failure  to  warn  of  danger  of 
high  voltage  wire);  Artez  v.  United  States, 
604  P.2d  417  (5th  Cir.  1979)  (failure  to  label 
substance   as   explosive);   Smith  v.    United 
StaUs,  546  F.2d  872  (10th  Clr.  1976)  (citing 
cases)  (failure  as  landowner  to  post  warning 
signs  In  national  park);  Stephens  v.  United 
States,   472   F.   Supp.   998.    1009   (CD.    111. 
1979);  (same);   United  States  v.   White,  211 
F.2d  79  (9th  Clr.  1954)  (failure  of  govern- 
ment as  land  owner  to  warn  business  Invitee 
of    danger    from    unexploded    projectiles); 
Pierce  v.    United  States,   142  F.  Supp.  721 
(E.D.  Tenn.  1955),  affd,  235  F.2d  466  (6th 
Clr.  1956)  (failure  to  warn  lineman  of  dan- 
gerous   conditions     in     government-owned 
transmission  facility);  Annotation,  Liability 
of  United  States  for  Failure   to    Warn   of 
Danger  or  Hazard  ResiUting  from  Govern- 
mental Act  or  Omission  as  Affected  by  "Dis- 
cretionary Function  or  Duty"  Exception  to 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  65  A.L.R.  Fed.  358 
(1983).  See  also  Henderson  v.  United  States. 
784  F.2d  942,  943  n.2  (9th  Cir.  1986)  (safety 
decisions  at  government  facility  are  oper- 
ational in  nature,  and  therefore  not  within 
the  discretionary  function  exception);  Merk- 
lin  V.  United  States,  788  F.2d  172.  177  (3rd 
Clr.  1986)  (duty  of  government  as  supplier 
of  dangerous  chattel  to  warn  those  who  will 
foreseeably  come  In  contact  with  the  prod- 
uct of  Its  inherent  risks  not  within  the  ex- 
ception). Perhaps  the  district  court's  analy- 
sis in  Pierce,  by  analogy,  best  summarizes 
our  conclusion  in  this  case:  "The  initial  deci- 
sion to  construct  [electrical  substations)  and 
the  decision  to  reactivate  surely  Involved  an 
exercise  of  discretion  for  which  no  liability 
attaches.  Also  the  decision  to  undertake  the 
reactivation  work  at  the  particular  time  It 
was  commenced  and  similar  decision  going 
to  the  over-all  success  of  the  project  would 
necessarily  Involve  decisions  at  high  level  In 
which    the   exercise   of   discretion    in   the 
choice    of    various    alternative    courses    of 
action  would  be  involved.  Even  the  decision 
to  construct  electrical  substations  and  bring 
high-voltage  power  onto  the  premises  would 
constitute  discretionary  functions.  However, 
the  Court  Is  unable  to  go  further  and  say 
that  once  the  discretion  was  exercised  to 
construct  substations,  any  discretion  was  In- 


volved in  the  subsequent  •  •  •  failure  to 
warn  workmen  of  Its  dangerous  condition 
when  the  rehabilitation  program  was  com- 
menced. •  *  *. "  142  F.  Supp.  at  731. 


IV.  CONCLUSION 

We  conclude  that  the  Navy's  failure  to 
warn  domestic  bystanders  of  the  risks  asso- 
ciated with  exposure  to  asbestos  dust  Is  not 
"of  the  nature  and  quality  that  Congress  In- 
tended to  shield  from  tort  liability."  Varig 
Airlines,  467  U.S.  at  813.  We  therefore  re- 
verse the  trial  court's  judgment  for  the 
United  States,  and  remand  for  entry  of 
judgment  in  accordance  with  the  trial 
court's  previous  findings  on  negligence,  cau- 
sation, and  allocation  of  liability. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  6,  1989) 

(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Dale  Van  Atta) 

Dangerous  Exposure  at  Navy  Shipyard 

The  graveyard  shift  runs  around  the  clock 

at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Shipyard  north  of 

Seattle.    Employees   there   are   exposed   to 

deadly  chemicals  without  proper  protection 

while    they    work    feverishly    to   refurbish 

Navy  warships. 

Jim  Denny  knows  the  dangers  firsthand 
Denny,  33,  a  painter,  has  worked  for  12 
years  at  the  shipyard  and  recently  learned 
he  has  asbestosls.  a  lung  condition  that 
comes  from  breathing  asbestos  dust. 
Denny's  father  died  with  asbestosls  in  1982 
after  working  for  26  years  at  the  same  ship- 
yard. 

Denny's  father  put  In  his  time  at  Puget 
Sound  before  the  shipyard  announced  new 
controls  for  handling  hazardous  materials 
such  as  asbestos.  But  documents  smuggled 
out  of  the  shipyard  and  our  interviews  with 
workers  Indicate  that  the  controls  may  be 
only  Up  service. 

Workers  still  use  compressed  air  to  blow 
dirt  and  paint  off  ships  before  repainting 
them.  These  "blowdowns"  are  supposed  to 
be  conducted  under  strict  federal  guidelines 
because  they  fill  the  air  with  dangerous 
paint  particles— and  sometimes  asbestos 
dust.  Paint  shop  workers  often  wear  respira- 
tors, but  other  workers  around  them 
breathe  the  dust  kicked  up  during  a  blow- 
down. 

Last  November,  two  painters  were  In- 
structed to  "pretend  stupidity"  if  anyone 
asked  them  what  they  were  doing  while 
they  blew  down  the  engine  room  of  a  nucle- 
ar-powered attack  submarine,  USS  Sea- 
horse. The  note  to  act  stupid  was  In  shift- 
turnover  instructions  obtained  by  our  asso- 
ciate Stewart  Harris.  In  contrast,  those  In- 
structions say  nothing  about  how  to  Isolate 
the  dust  kicked  up  by  the  workers. 

Sources  at  the  shipyard  told  us  they  are 
under  pressure  to  sacrifice  safety  for  higher 
production.  The  government-owned  ship- 
yard competes  with  private  contractors  for 
the  Navys  business.  Workers  have  been  told 
that  if  production  falls  off.  they  could  lose 
their  jobs. 

Two  other  painters  told  us  that  blow- 
downs  were  often  conducted  on  the  Sea- 
horse without  proper  controls.  Several 
others  said  they  witnessed  or  were  Involved 
In  uncontrolled  blowdowns  on  another  sub- 
marine. USS  Tunny,  which  Is  still  in  the 
shipyard. 

Last  year,  workers  sand-blasted  and 
chipped  paint  from  the  nuclear-powered 
gulded-mlssile  cruiser  USS  Texas.  Several 
weeks  later  tests  revealed  that  the  paint 
contained  asbestos  fibers.  Two  workers,  who 
talked  to  us  on  condition  that  they  not  be 
identified,    said    their    personnel    medical 
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records  still  do  not  include  a  notation  that 
they  have  been  exposed  to  ast>estos.  That 
documentation  is  required  by  law  so  they 
can  seek  compensation  if.  like  Denny,  they 
come  down  with  asbestosis. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Puget  Sound  has 
gambled  with  its  workers'  health.  In  1986. 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration cited  the  shipyard  for  failure  to 
provide  proper  respiratory  equipment  for 
employees  working  around  lead  dust  and 
chemical  vapors.  OSHA  ordered  the  ship- 
yard to  correct  the  violation. 

OSHA  also  found  that  noise  levels  over  85 
decibels  were  not  monitored  in  the  shipyard 
machine  shop  according  to  regulations,  and 
that  workers  ate  and  drank  in  areas  where 
dangerous  chemicals  were  used. 

The  Navy  has  not  responded  to  our  re- 
quest for  comment. 


UMI 


PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
marks today  at  a  session  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Americas,  President  Bush 
gave  a  concise,  level-headed  review  of 
American  interests,  goads,  and  policies 
toward  Latin  America.  I  want  to  share 
the  President's  remarks  with  my  col- 
leagues, by  inserting  them  in  the 
Record. 

The  whole  speech  is  worth  reading, 
but  I  wanted  to  specifically  mention 
two  sections. 

The  President  lays  out.  about  as  well 
as  I  have  seen  done,  our  goals  in  Nica- 
ragua. It  boils  down  to  three  things: 
An  end  to  Sandinista  aggression:  an 
end  to  Soviet  intervention  in  this 
hemisphere,  through  massive,  totally 
imwarranted  military  aid  to  Managua; 
and  the  establishment  of  true  democ- 
racy inside  Nicaragua. 

The  President  doesn't  mince  words. 
He  makes  clear  we  will  settle  for  noth- 
ing less  than  achievement  of  these 
three  goals:  and  equally  clear  that— if 
Moscow  and  Managua  do  not  amend 
their  policies— they  will  bear  responsi- 
bility for  the  results.  As  the  President 
says  in  concluding  this  section  of  the 
speech:  "The  consolidation  of  Tyranny 
[in  Nicaragua]  will  not  be  peace:  it  will 
be  a  crisis  waiting  to  happen." 

The  other  part  of  the  speech  I  would 
especially  note  is  the  section  on 
Panama.  President  Bush  affirms  that 
we  have  no  more  tolerance  for  Norie- 
ga's thuggery,  than  we  do  for  Ortega's 
tyranny.  If  the  upcoming  election  in 
Panama  is  the  sham  it  is  shaping  up  to 
be.  President  Bush  declares,  we  just 
won't  buy  it:  and  we  will  shape  our  re- 
sponding policies  accordingly. 

I  know  many  other  Senators  join  me 
in  saying  that  we  are  determined  this 
is  not  some  kind  of  idle  threat,  but  a 
realistic  prediction  of  American  policy. 
I  hope  Noriega  reads  the  speech,  and 
gets  the  message,  before  it  is  too  late 
for  a  peaceful,  democratic  resolution 
of  the  Panamanian  situation. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
pull  a  line  out  of  President  Bush's 
speech   today— actually   a   quote   the 


President  cited  from  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Salvadorans  who  braved  the 
threat  of  guerrilla  violence  to  vote  in 
that  country's  recent  election.  When 
asked  why  he  did.  the  man  answered: 
"We  just  can't  roll  over  and  play  dead 
each  time  we're  threatened." 

That  is  the  central  message  of  the 
President's  speech,  and  the  kernel  of 
our  policy  In  Latin  America.  We  can't 
roll  over  every  time  we're  threatened: 
democracy  can't  give  in  or  compromise 
every  time  it  confronts  tyranny. 

I  commend  that  message,  and  the 
President's  speech  which  articulates  it. 
to  all  Senators,  and  to  all  Americans, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Text  op  Remarks  by  the  President  to  the 
Council  op  the  Americas.  Loy  Henderson 
AimiTORiuM.  Department  op  State.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  May  2.  1989 
Looking  around  the  world  today,  in  the 
developing  world  and  even  in  the  commu- 
nist bloc,  we  see  the  triumph  of  two  great 
ideas:  the  idea  of  free  government,  and  the 
idea  of  free  enterprise. 

Certainly.  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an are  providing  fertile  ground  for  these 
ideas.  Democracy— a  decade  ago  the  excep- 
tion—is today  the  rule.  The  symbol  of  this 
new  breeze  is  the  ballot  box.  By  year's  end. 
14  national  elections  will  have  been  held 
across  the  Americas. 

And  let's  remember  what  it  means  to  vote 
when  democracy  itself  is  at  stake.  We're  not 
talking  about  people  who  may  stay  home 
from  the  polls  because  it's  raining,  or  rush 
hour  traffic  is  heavy.  We're  talking  about 
people  risking  their  lives  to  exercise  their 
democratic  right. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  a  Salvadoran  man, 
on  the  eve  of  last  month's  presidential  elec- 
tions in  that  country— elections  guerrilla 
forces  vowed  to  disrupt: 

"Of  course  I'm  going  to  vote,  although  I 
have  to  admit  it's  very  scary.  .  .  .  Here, 
going  to  the  grocery  store  can  be  danger- 
ous—but you  have  to  do  it.  And  you  have  to 
vote.  too.  We  just  can't  roll  over  and  play 
dead  each  time  we're  threatened." 

That's  the  voice  of  democracy  speaking— 
and  it's  the  voice  of  courage  and  hope. 

Economically,  although  there  is  concern 
about  international  debt,  there  are  encour- 
aging signs  as  well.  Mexico  has  joined 
GATT.  and  is  moving  toward  a  more  open 
and  internationally-oriented  economy.  In 
Costa  Rica,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela  new  ven- 
tures are  creating  export  opportunities  that 
promise  a  broader  economic  base.  You  in 
the  business  community  are  among  the  pio- 
neers and  partners  in  these  changes.  You 
are  contributing  to  Latin  America's  in- 
creased productivity— you  are  helping  the 
region  to  fulfill  its  potential  for  progress. 

The  historic  shift  in  political  and  econom- 
ic thinking  now  underway  in  Latin  America 
is  good  news  for  us  all.  Our  task  is  clear:  To 
make  the  most  of  the  new  opportunities 
open  to  us.  we  must  improve  our  working 
partnerships  in  this  hemisphere— between 
countries  north  and  south,  between  govern- 
ment, business  and  latwr.  and.  in  the  U.S.. 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  share  common  inter- 
ests—we must  work  toward  a  common  aim. 


My  Administration  will  work  to  build  a 
new  partnership  for  the  Americas— a  part- 
nership built  on  mutual  respect,  and  mutual 
responsibilities. 

We  seek  a  partnership  rooted  in  a 
common  commitment  to  democratic  rule.  » 

The  battle  for  democracy  is  far  from  over. 
The  institutions  of  free  government  are  still 
fragile,  and  in  need  of  support.  Our  battle- 
field is  the  broad  middle  ground  of  democra- 
cy and  popular  government— our  fight 
against  the  enemies  of  freedom  on  the  ex- 
treme right  and  the  extreme  left. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  Bipartisan 
Accord  on  Central  America,  the  United 
States  is  speaking  with  one  voice  on  a 
matter  of  crucial  importance  to  peace  in 
Central  America:  Bringing  democracy  to 
Nicaragua,  and  peace  to  the  region. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  make  sev- 
eral observations  on  steps  that  are  vital  to 
peace,  security  and  democracy  in  Central 
America: 

First.  Nicaragua's  effort  to  export  violent 
revolution  must  stop.  We  cannot  tolerate 
Sandinista  support— which  continues 
today— for  insurgencies  in  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala,  and  terrorism  in  Honduras. 
Peace  in  the  region  cannot  co-exist  with  at- 
tempts to  undermine  democracy. 

Second,  we  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
end  Soviet  bloc  support  for  the  Nicaraguan 
assault  on  regional  democracy.  The  United 
States  ended  military  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Resistance  two  years  ago:  yet  since  that 
time,  the  Soviets  continue  to  funnel  about 
half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  military  as- 
sistance a  year  to  the  Sandinista  regime- 
about  the  same  rate  as  before  we  stopped 
our  military  aid  to  the  Contras.  Further- 
more. Cuba  and  Nicaragua  supplied  by  $7 
billion  in  Soviet  bloc  aid,  have  stepped  up 
arms  flow  to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 
Soviet  bloc  weapons,  such  as  AD-47s,  are 
now  being  sent  through  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua to  the  guerrillas.  That  aid  must  stop. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  understand  that 
we  hold  it  accountable  for  the  consequences 
of  this  intervention— and  for  progress  to- 
wards peace  in  the  region  and  democracy  in 
Nicaragua.  As  the  Bipartisan  Accord  makes 
clear,  continued  Soviet  support  of  violence 
an  subversion  in  Central  America  is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Esquipulas  Agreement  con- 
cluded by  the  nations  of  Central  America  a 
year  and  a  half  ago. 

Finally,  within  Nicaragua,  we  want  to  see 
a  promise  kept— the  promise  of  democracy, 
withheld  by  the  Sandinista  regime  for 
nearly  a  decade.  To  this  end,  the  U.S.  will 
continue  to  supply  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance  through  the  elections 
scheduled  in  Nicaragua  for  February  1990. 
The  conduct  and  the  outcome  of  those  elec- 
tions will  demonstrate  to  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors and  the  international  community 
whether  it  means  to  deliver  on  democracy. 

But  the  Sandinistas'  recent  actions  are 
ominous.  April  25th  was  the  benchmark 
date  for  Nicaragua  to  have  in  place  electoral 
laws  consistent  with  free  and  fair  elections. 
Instead,  restrictive  new  election  and  press 
laws  have  been  pushed  through  the  Sandi- 
nista-controlled  legislature.  These  laws  have 
been  unilaterally  imposed  and  the  proposals 
of  Nicaragua's  opposition  parties  have  been 
ignored.  The  result  is  a  stacked  deck  against 
the  opposition  and  stacked  rules  of  the 
game. 

The  election  law  mandates  unilaterally 
that  half  of  all  foreign  political  contribu- 
tions go  to  the  Surpeme  Electoral  Council, 
which  remains  under  Sandinista  control— 
and  ignores  proposals  put  forward  by  the 
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opposition  to  provide  for  unlimited  freedom 
of  access  for  international  election  observ- 
ers. In  effect,  that's  a  stacked  deck  against 
freedom.  The  new  law  governing  press  con- 
duct gives  excessive  controls  to  the  Interior 
Ministry  to  policy  violations  against  "na- 
tional integrity,"  and  continues  the  prohibi- 
tion of  private-sector  ownership  of  televi- 
sion stations. 

If  there  is  to  be  peace  In  Nicaragua,  the 
Sandinista  regime  must  work  with  the  oppo- 
sition—including the  Nicaraguan  Resist- 
ance—to put  in  place  election  and  press  laws 
that  are  truly  free  and  fair. 

That  means  to  have  free  and  fair  elections 
with  outside  observers  given  unfettered 
access  to  all  election  places  and  to  all  pro- 
ceedings. It  means  a  secret  ballot  on  elec- 
tion day.  the  freedom  to  campaign,  to  orga- 
nize, hold  rallies— and  to  poll  public  opinion, 
to  operate  independent  radio  and  television 
sUtions.  It  means  the  absence  of  intimida- 
tion either  from  a  politicized  Sandinista 
miliUry  or  police,  or  from  the  neighborhood 
block  committees  that  control  peoples 
ration  cards.  It  means  an  end  to  the  arrests 
and  bullying  of  opposition  leaders.  It  means 
freeing  all  political  prisoners  jailed  under 
Sandinista  rule,  not  just  former  Somoza  sol- 
diers. 

If  the  Sandinistas  fail  this  test,  it  will  be  a 
tragic  setback— and  a  dangerous  one.  The 
consolidation  of  tyranny  will  not  be  peace;  it 
will  be  a  crisis  waiting  to  happen. 

I  want  to  mention  several  other  Latin  na- 
tions where  elections  can  signal  positive 
change:  . 

In  El  Salvador,  last  months  free  and  fair 
elections  proved  another  ringing  affirma- 
tion of  that  nations  commitment  to  democ- 
racy. We  expect  ARENA  to  exercise  its  po- 
litical power  responsibly.  I  have  conveyed  to 
President-elect  Cristiani  our  commitment  to 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador.  He  shares  my 
concerns,  and  he  deserves  our  support. 

In  Paraguay,  the  only  country  whose  dic- 
tator had  held  power  longer  than  Fidel 
Castro,  elections  have  just  taken  place— the 
first  hopeful  sign  that  Paraguay  is  on  its 
way  to  joining  the  democratic  mainstream. 
We  congratulate  President-elect  Rodriguez 
on  his  electoral  victory  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  him.  This  Democratic  opening 
must  continue. 

In  Panama,  however,  the  forecast  for  free- 
dom is  less  clear.  A  free  and  fair  vote  in  the 
elections  scheduled  for  this  Sunday  would 
enable  Panama  to  take  a  significant  step  to- 
wards ending  the  international  isolation  and 
internal  economic  crisis  brought  on  by  the 
Noriega  regime.  And  in  spite  of  intimidation 
from  the  authorities,  Panamas  opposition 
parties  have— with  great  courage— taken 
their  campaign  to  the  Panamanian  people. 
The  Noriega  regime's  candidates  are  trailing 
in  polls  by  a  margin  of  2  to  1. 

Unfortunately,  as  Secretary  Baker  told 
you  yesterday,  it  is  evident  that  the  regime 
is  ready  to  resort  to  massive  election  fraud 
in  order  to  remain  in  power.  The  Noriega 
regime  continues  to  threaten  and  intimidate 
Panamanians  who  l)elieve  in  democracy.  It 
is  also  attempting  to  limit  the  presence  and 
freedom  of  action  of  international  observ- 
ers, and  to  prevent  journalists  from  report- 
ing on  the  election  process  in  Panama. 

Let  me  be  clear:  The  United  States  will 
not  recognize  the  results  of  a  fraudulent 
election  engineered  to  keep  Noriega  in 
power.  ^.    . 

All  nations  that  value  democracy— that 
understand  free  and  fair  elections  are  the 
very  heart  of  their  democratic  system- 
should  speak  out  against  election  fraud  in 


Panama.  That  means  the  democracies  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  nations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere struggling  to  preserve  the  democrat- 
ic systems  they've  fought  so  hard  to  put  in 
place. 

It's  time  for  the  plain  truth:  The  day  of 
the  dictator  is  over.  The  people's  right  to 
democracy  must  not  be  denied. 

A  commitment  to  democracy  is  only  onie 
element  in  the  new  partnership  I  envision 
for  the  nations  of  the  Americas.  This  new 
partnership  must  also  aim  at  ensuring  that 
the  market  economies  survive,  prosper  and 
prevail. 

The  principals  of  economic  freedom  have 
not  been  applied  as  fully  as  the  principal  of 
democracy.  While  the  poverty  of  statism 
and  protectionism  is  more  evident  than 
ever,  statist  economies  remain  in  place,  sti- 
fling growth,  in  many  Latin  nations. 

That  is  why  the  U.S.  has  made  a  new  initi- 
ative to  reduce  the  weight  of  debt,  as  Latin 
governments  and  leaders  take  the  difficult 
steps  to  restructure  their  economies. 

Economic  growth  requires  policies  that 
create  a  climate  for  investment— one  that 
will  attract  new  capital,  and  reverse  the 
flight  of  capital  out  of  the  region. 

We  welcome  the  broad  international  sup- 
port expressed  for  our  ideas  to  strengthen 
the  debt  strategy.  We  urge  the  parties  in- 
volved—the international  financial  institu- 
tions, debtor  countries,  and  commercial 
banks— to  make  a  sustained  effort  to  move 
this  process  forward.  We  recognize  the  com- 
peting claims  debtor  governments  must  try 
to  satisfy  as  they  work  to  advance  economic 
reform,  service  their  debt,  and  respond  to 
the  needs  of  their  citizens.  However,  we  also 
understand  that  progress  can  be  incremen- 
tal process— case-by-case,  step-by-step— pro- 
vided there  is  a  clear  commitment  to  eco- 
nomic reform. 

Finally,  our  common  partnership  must 
confront  a  common  enemy:  international 
drug  traffickers. 

Drugs  threaten  citizens  and  civil  society 
throughout  our  hemisphere.  Joining  forces 
in  the  war  on  drugs  is  crucial.  There  is  noth- 
ing gained  by  trying  to  lay  blame  and  make 
recriminations.  Drug  abuse  is  a  problem  of 
both  supply  and  demand— and  attacking 
both  is  the  only  way  we  can  defeat  the  drug 
menace. 

There  is  a  place  in  this  new  partnership 
for  you  in  the  Council  of  the  Americas. 
Thomas  Paine  said  that  "the  prosperity  of 
any  commerical  nation  is  regulated  by  the 
prosperity  of  the  rest."  Your  efforts  contrib- 
ute directly  to  the  greater  prosperity  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  Americas. 

The  challenges  I've  spoken  of  today  won't 
be  easy.  But  all  of  us— North  and  South,  in 
government  and  in  the  private  sector— can 
work  together  to  meet  the  challenges,  and 
master  them. 

We've  got  work  to  do— work  that  wont 
wait— to  ensure  that  all  the  Americas  enjoy 
the  peace,  freedom  and  prosperity  that  we 
cherish. 


FUNDING   FOR  MARTIN   LUTHER 

KING.    JR.,    FEDERAL    HOLIDAY 

COMMISSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10:30 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  431,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


A  bill  <S.  431)  to  authorize  funding  for  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday 
Commission. 
Pending: 

Helms  Amendment  No.  65,  providing  for  a 
two-year  extension  of  the  Commission. 

Helms  Amendment  No.  66  (to  Amendment 
No.  65).  to  delete  funding  for  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chair. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  take  a  moment  or  so  to 
recap  the  parliamentary  situation  as  it 
now  stands.  There  are  two  amend- 
ments pending  to  S.  431,  the  bill  which 
has  just  been  brought  up  again  as  the 
pending  business. 

The  first-degree  amendment  would 
reduce  the  extension  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Federal  Holiday  Commis- 
sion from  5  years  to  2  years.  The 
second-degree  amendment  is  a  substi- 
tute to  the  first-degree  amendment, 
and  would  delete  any  additional  Feder- 
al funding  for  this  Commission. 

Yesterday.  I  discussed  in  some  detail 
why  this  Senator,  at  least— and  I  may 
be  a  minority  of  one  on  this  question- 
but  this  Senator  believes  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  abide  by  its  word  and 
by  the  statute  that  was  adopted  a  few 
years  ago  in  which  the  Senate  was 
guaranteed  by  sponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion, unanimously,  that  no  Federal 
funds  ever  would  be  requested  to  oper- 
ate this  Commission. 

Here  we  have  an  entity  that  has 
taken  in  an  estimated  $20  to  $30  mil- 
lion from  private  donations  and  now 
they  come  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  say  we  want  a  little  more  gravy: 
$300,000  a  year  in  the  Senate  bill, 
$500,000  a  year  in  the  House  bill, 
which  has  already  been  passed.  That 
may  not  be  much  money  to  a  lot  of 
folks,  but  it  is  to  me.  particularly 
when  Senators  are  not  spending  their 
own  money;  they  are  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

So,  that  is  sort  of  the  predicate  of 
what  I  am  going  to  review  for  a  little 
while  this  morning,  with  reference  to 
both  the  first-degree  and  the  second- 
degree  amendments  now  pending, 
which  I  offered  yesterday  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

I  laid  down  both  amendments  so 
that  we  would  have  a  beginning  point 
this  morning.  So.  here  we  are. 

The  second-degree  amendment  now 
pending,  as  I  say.  would  delete  addi- 
tional Federal  funding  for  the  Com- 
mission. The  two  amendments  togeth- 
er give  the  Senate  a  choice.  The 
Senate  can  agree  to  delete  the  Federal 
funding,  in  which  case  the  bill  would 
still  contain  a  5-year  extension.  How- 
ever, if  the  Senate  defeats  the  second- 
degree  amendment  to  delete  the  fund- 
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ing.  then  the  first-degree  amendment 
will  be  pending  to  reduce  the  exten- 
sion to  2  years,  so  the  Congress  can 
then  decide  whether  yet  another  ex- 
tension, presumably  with  more  Feder- 
al funds,  is  appropriate. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  there  are 
two  entities,  which  I  consider  to  be 
one  entity,  and  I  refer  to  it  in  that 
fashion.  There  is  the  King  Commis- 
sion and  then  there  is  the  King 
Center. 

Now,  an  officer  of  the  King  Center 
also  is  the  only  paid  employee  of  the 
King  Commission.  All  of  the  other  em- 
ployees of  the  King  Conmiission  are 
on  loan  from  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  And  that  alone 
has  cost  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2  million,  not  counting  the 
$20  to  $30  million  that  the  King 
Center  has  received,  reportedly,  in  pri- 
vate donations.  But,  in  fact,  they  are 
one  entity  with  two  names.  Hydra- 
headed,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that.  And 
before  we  vote  at  11:30  on  the  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  funding,  let  me 
review  as  quickly  as  I  can  a  few  of  the 
points  that  I  made  yesterday. 

The  Martin  Luther  King  Holiday 
Commission  was  established  in  1984 
when  Congress  determined  that: 

It  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  coordinate  efforts  with  Americans 
of  diverse  backgrounds  and  with  private  or- 
ganizations in  the  first  observance  of  the 
holiday. 

It  did  not  say  anything  about  teach- 
ing young  people  how  to  protest  on 
campuses,  or  anywhere  else.  It  said  to 
observe  properly  the  first  King  holi- 
day. It  did  not  say  anything  about  the 
second  observance  of  it  or  the  third  or 
whatever.  It  said  "the  first."  That  is 
what  the  law  said. 

Almost  every  Member  of  Congress. 
House  and  Senate,  who  spoke  in  favor 
of  creating  the  Commission,  stressed 
the  point  that,  one.  the  Commission 
would  exist  for  only  20  months  and. 
two,  no  Federal  funds  would  be  used. 

I  remember  it  well.  Senator  after 
Senator  got  up  and  said:  This  is  the 
greatest  thing  since  sliced  bread.  No 
Federal  funds  will  be  used.  It  will  be 
financed  by  private  contributions,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  as  the  King 
of  Siam  said. 

Over  in  the  House,  Congressman  Ad- 
dabbo  said  very  eloquently: 

The  maintenance  of  expenditures  of  the 
Commission  are  to  t>e  made  from  privately 
donated  funds  and  therefore  represent  no 
further  burden  on  the  Federal  budget. 

He  was  unequivocal. 

Then  there  was  a  Congressman 
named  Mr.  Garcia  who  told  the 
House: 

The  Commission  will  be  a  temporary 
structure  and  will  disband  forever  after  its 
work  is  done. 

Bear  it  in  mind,  I  say  parenthetical- 
ly, that  the  work  was  to  make  sure 
that  the  first  observance  of  the  King 
holiday  was  done  right. 


Then  Congressman  Garcia  proceed- 
ed: 

It  will  require  no  Crovemment  funding 
and  will  be  supported  entirely  through  pri- 
vate contributions.  Thus,  the  bill  does  not 
propose  a  permanent  structure  that  will 
burden  the  budget  and  take  scarce  resources 
away  from  vital  areas  where  they  are 
needed. 

Then  there  was  a  Congressman 
named  Courter  who  said: 

I  would  emphasize  also  that  this  Commis- 
sion will  be  functioning  using  private  dona- 
tions, private  money,  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  would  have  it.  I  am  quite  sure,  if 
he  could  express  his  own  desire. 

The  first  observance  was  held,  then 
the  second,  and,  in  1986,  we  heard  ar- 
guments that  the  Commission  still 
needed  a  few  more  years  to  complete 
the  job  that  it  started  in  1984.  I  was  a 
little  baffled  by  that  because  the  job 
was,  remember,  to  set  up  the  first  ob- 
servance of  the  King  holiday,  which 
was  in  1986.  In  any  case,  the  Senate,  in 
its  wisdom,  if  that  is  what  it  was,  ex- 
tended the  life  of  the  Commission  3 
more  years  through  April  1989. 

Let  us  go  back  to  that  1986  debate.  I 
quoted  some  House  Members.  Fair  is 
fair,  so  we  will  quote  some  Senate 
Members  now. 

Bear  in  mind  that  no  Senator,  no 
House  Member  ever  implied,  let  alone 
stated,  that  there  would  be  Federal 
funds  involved  in  this,  and  they  were 
wrong  about  that.  But  in  the  Senate, 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  col- 
leagues, one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Senate,  stated  unequivocally: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  no  Federal 
money  is  appropriated  for  the  Commission. 
Rather,  it  operates  entirely  on  donated 
funds.  Under  the  extension  legislation,  the 
Commission  would  continue  to  be  funded 
from  these— 

Meaning  private- 
sources.  Expanding  the  size  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  also  enhance  its  ability  to  raise 
private  sector  funds. 

That  was  the  distinguished  Senator 
who  is  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  he 
believed  what  he  was  saying  because 
that  is  what  he  had  been  told. 

Another  distinguished  colleague, 
equally  unequivocal,  said: 

"No  Federal  funds  would  be  re- 
quired, and  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  continue  to  be  supported  by 
private  donations."  I  can  hear  him 
now. 

Another  distinguished  colleague  said 
the  Commission  "Does  not  cost  the 
Federal  Government  a  single  penny." 
Well.  I  wish  it  were  a  single  penny.  I 
would  not  be  here  complaining,  but 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  a  mini- 
mum of  $l'/i  million  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, or  $2'/2  million  in  the  House  ver- 
sion which  has  already  been  passed. 
On  top  of  that,  the  House  version, 
which  has  been  sent  over  here,  makes 
permanent  the  life  of  this  Commis- 
sion. 

So  I  am  getting  into  all  this  for  the 
sake  of  Senators  who  were  not  here 


yesterday.  A  great  many  had  not 
gotten  back  to  Washington.  I  think  we 
need  to  correct  for  them,  as  I  tried  to 
yesterday,  this  misunderstanding  that 
has  been  created  as  to  whether  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Holiday  Commis- 
sion is  supported  by  Federal  funds. 
Contrary  to  what  many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  said,  the  Commission  al- 
ready receives  significant  support,  in- 
kind  support,  from  Federal  funds. 
Where  did  I  get  that  information?  I 
got  it  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  itself.  The  1988  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  said: 

"All  of  the  Commission  staff,  except 
for  the  executive  director,"  and  bear 
in  mind  that  the  executive  director  is 
a  functionary  with  the  King  Center,  a 
separate  organization.  So  he  is  stand- 
ing spraddle-legged  between  the  two 
entities,  which  are.  in  fact.  one. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion itself  acknowledges  that  the  value 
of  these  services  provided  by  the  tax- 
payers and  the  States  for  the  4-year 
period  ending  on  February  28.  1989. 
was  $1,729,000  in  the  Washington 
office  and  $375,000  in  the  Atlanta 
office.  It  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  never  before,  not  for  George 
Washington,  not  for  Abraham  Lincoln, 
not  for  anybody,  for  whom  there  has 
been  a  Federal  holiday  has  there  been 
an  expenditure  of  funds.  Federal 
funds.  The  taxpayers  are  not  required 
to  do  that;  never  have. 

But  that  $1,729,000  in  the  Washing- 
ton office  and  the  $375,000  in  the  At- 
lanta office  does  not  include  some- 
thing else  that  the  taxpayers  fur- 
nished for  this  Commission— office 
space,  the  Federal  Government  gave 
it;  furniture,  the  Federal  Government 
provided  it;  equipment,  belonged  to 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  office  space  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  alone  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  approximately  $50,000 
per  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  feel  a  need  to 
demonstrate  their  continued  support 
for  Dr.  King  by  voting  further  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission.  But 
I  do  hope  that  Senators  will  consider 
carefully  the  commitments  that  were 
made  when  the  Commission  was  estab- 
lished and  extended  in  1984  and  1986. 
respectively— the  commitments,  the 
assurances,  the  guarantees  even  that 
the  Commission  would  not  cost  the 
Federal  Government,  as  the  Congress- 
man put  it,  one  penny. 

Let  me  say  this  about  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  Sam  Nunn  and  I  came 
to  the  Senate  the  same  day.  We  have 
been  friends  throughout  that  time.  He 
is  a  straight  arrow  guy  in  all  of  his 
dealings  with  me,  and  I  have  tried  to 
be  with  him.  We  happen  to  disagree 
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on  this.  I  understand  his  position,  and 
I  hope  he  understands  mine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  yesterday  morn- 
ing I  met  with  Senator  Nonn  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  Mr. 
MiTCHKLL,  and  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  Mr.  Dole,  and  certain 
acknowledgments  were  made  which  re- 
sulted in  the  drafting  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  understand  will  be  of- 
fered which  somewhat  eases  my  mind 
with  respect  to  this  entire  issue.  I 
thank  Senator  Nonn  for  that.  He  is  a 
gentleman.  He  is  a  friend.  It  is  not  too 
often  that  we  disagree.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  times  we  do. 

Senator  Nunn  had  made  the  state- 
ment—and I  hope  I  am  not  being  pre- 
sumptuous when  I  quote  him— that  he 
will  not  support  a  permanent  exten- 
sion of  the  Commission.  He  is  candid 
about  that,  and  I  know  that  he  will 
stick  to  that  position.  But  I  had  not 
heard  the  same  commitment  ex- 
pressed by  anybody  else  on  this  floor- 
not  one.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  intent  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
proponents  of  the  pending  bill  is  to 
create  eventually  a  permanent  federal- 
ly funded  Commission,  and  who  knows 
what  that  is  going  to  cost.  The  House 
has  already  voted  that  proposition. 
They  made  it  permanent  in  the  legis- 
lation they  sent  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  more  to  say 
but  I  do  not  want  to  monopolize  the 
time  because  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  wants  to  make  his  case.  So  let 
me  inquire,  is  the  time  equally  divid- 
ed? I  do  not  recall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  There  is  an  hour  of 
debate  equally  divided  in  the  usual 
form.  The  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na now  has  11  minutes  and  38  seconds 
remaining,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  29  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Chair,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  desire? 
Mr.  SANFORD.  About  2  minutes. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  if 
he  thinks  that  5  years  is  an  adequate 
time  to  establish  this  Conunission.  and 
that  if  after  that  5-year  period  we 
should  anticipate  it  will  be  on  its  own 
and  supported  by  private  funds? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
that  the  House  has  passed  a  perma- 
nent authorization.  It  is  my  view  that 
this  Commission's  task  should  be  to 
devote  its  energy  and  dedication  to  not 
only  help  get  the  procedures  and  over- 


all thrust  of  this  holiday  set  in  the 
country  but.  most  importantly,  to  in- 
spire American  people,  that  it  be  a 
meaningful  holiday  in  honor  of  Dr. 
King's  life.  That  is  what  the  Commis- 
sion is  trying  to  do.  I  do  not  view  it  as 
a  permanent  Commission  or  a  perma- 
nent authorization.  That  is  the  reason 
I  have  drawn  this  bill  as  a  5-year  au- 
thorization because,  frankly  speaking, 
I  think  the  holiday  should  be  so  well 
instilled  in  people's  minds  in  5  years 
that  we  will  not  need  a  permanent 
Federal  Commission  to  promote  it. 
That  is  my  hope.  Of  course,  you  would 
always  have  to  review  the  situation  in 
3  years  or  4  years  and  decide  at  that 
time  what  the  needs  are. 

So  it  is  my  view  at  this  time  we 
should  not  make  it  permanent;  we 
should  make  it  a  5-year  provision,  and 
I  hope  that  this  holiday  and  what  it 
stands  for  and  what  Dr.  King  stood  for 
will  be  so  instilled  as  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican celebration  annually  we  will  not 
have  to  make  it  a  permanent  Commis- 
sion. I  hope  not  only  the  holiday  but 
its  spirit  is  important  in  the  lives  of 
our  people. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  understand  in  the 
begirming,  although  I  was  not  serving 
in  the  Senate  at  the  time,  the  purpose 
of  the  Federal  funds  was  to  make  cer- 
tain that  people  did  understand  this 
movement  in  American  history,  this 
significant  change  in  American  histo- 
ry, this  celebration  of  the  change,  not 
so  much  just  the  recognition  of  an  in- 
dividual but  that  it  was  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  whole  movement  which  so 
drastically  changed  society;  that  since 
it  was  broader  than  just  the  recogni- 
tion of  an  individual  birthday,  perhaps 
the  Federal  Government's  subsidy 
would  help  it  get  started. 

But  I  understood  at  the  time,  and 
thought  at  the  time,  that  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  efforts  in  the  long  run  would 
be  much  better  if  it  were  not  a  Federal 
agency,  so  to  speak. 

So  I  make  the  point  when  we  vote 
for  this  bill,  which  I  have  cosponsored, 
we  are  in  effect  saying  we  think  the 
Federal  Goverrunent's  help  in  getting 
it  started  will  come  to  an  end  in  5 
years  and  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
this  is  going  to  be  a  permanent  Feder- 
al agency. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  my  own  view.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  define  the  suc- 
cess of  this  Commission— success  as  I 
view  it  as  one  individual  sponsor  of 
this  bill— it  would  be  that  we  had  so 
instilled  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  what  Dr.  King  and  this  entire 
movement  stood  for  that  we  would  not 
need  permanent  appropriated  funds  to 
remind  us  each  year,  that  it  would 
then  be  a  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  agree,  and  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  reflect  in  this  ex- 
change between  the  Senator  and 
myself  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
make  this  a  permanent  matter  but  to 


make  it  simply  a  period  of  time  to  get 
the  whole  concept  established. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  exactly  right. 
There  are  young  Americans  now  who 
are  in  school  who  do  not  remember 
the  events  which  took  place  in  the 
1940's.  1950's.  and  1960's,  who  do  not 
remember  the  civil  rights  movement 
of  the  1950's,  1960's.  and  even  the 
1970's.  and  it  is  to  instill  in  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans  throughout  this 
country  a  keen  understanding  as  to 
what  this  movement  meant,  what  it 
meant  for  America  and  what  it  contin- 
ues to  mean  for  people  of  all  races, 
black  people,  white  people,  indeed  all 
Americans.  So  that  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  can 
only  speak  for  myself.  I  do  not  try  to 
speak  for  anyone  else,  but  that  is  my 
view. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr 
much 


NUNN.    Mr.    President,    how 
time    does    the    Senator    from 
Georgia  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
22  minutes,  41  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  two 
amendments  to  S.  431  proposed  by  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  Sena- 
tor Helms,  would  eliminate  direct  Fed- 
eral funding  for  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Commission  and  would  limit 
the  extension  of  its  authorization  to  2 
years  rather  than  5. 

Since  the  basic  purpose  of  S.  431  is 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission 
for  5  years  and  to  authorize  a  small 
Federal  appropriation  for  that  period. 
I  suppose  you  could  say  that  these 
amendments  strike  pretty  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  bill. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Senator 
Helms,  I  must  disagree  with  some  of 
the  conclusions  he  has  reached  about 
the  implications  of  making  $300,000 
available  to  the  Commission.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  we  are  setting  some  sort  of 
dangerous  precedent  by  authorizing 
Federal  funding  for  a  commemorative 
commission.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  on  several  occasions  we  have  au- 
thorized Federal  funds  for  a  variety  of 
commissions  including  the  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Jubilee  Conunission, 
the  Constitution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, and  others.  Beyond  that, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  unusual 
about  authorizing  Federal  funds  to 
honor  outstanding  American  leaders. 

An  exhaustive  compilation  of  Feder- 
al spending  authorized  for  commemo- 
rative purposes  does  not  exist,  but  if  it 
did  it  would  probably  be  a  very  long 
list.  I  found  some  facts  and  figiu-es 
about  memorial  precedents  in  just  one 
area  of  Federal  policymaking.  Let  us 
take  the  area  of  education.  Since  fiscal 
year  1975.  appropriation  bills  have 
contained  a  total  of  $144  million  on 
educational  grants  and  endowments  to 
institutions  to  honor  former  or  cur- 
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rent  Members  of  Congress.  These  were 
outstanding  Americans.  I  found  16. 
and  I  have  not  made  an  exhaustive 
study.  They  were  outstanding  Ameri- 
can leaders.  So  was  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr. 

There  is  plenty  of  precedent  for  this 
authorization  of  Federal  funds  and,  in 
fact,  as  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Senator  Helms,  concedes,  there  is 
precedent  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  support  this  King  Holiday  Commis- 
sion even  though  they  were  indirect  in 
kind  rather  than  direct  appropriated 
funds. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  in  1984, 
Congress  authorized  Federal  agencies 
to  support  the  Commission  with  in- 
kind  services,  especially  staff  on  tem- 
porary detail.  So  far,  assistance  valued 
at  $2.3  million  has  been  supplied 
under  this  authorization.  So  I  fail  to 
see  why  it  sets  some  kind  of  dangerous 
precedent  to  offer  $300,000  a  year  in 
Federal  funds,  especially  when  one  of 
the  major  purposes  of  offering  fund- 
ing is  to  allow  the  Commission  to  hire 
a  small  permanent  staff  instead  of  ex- 
clusively relying  on  temporary  staff. 

We  are  not  stepping  off  some  sort  of 
dangerous  road  with  this  legislation.  It 
is  a  continuation  of  what  we  did  in 
1983,  1984,  and  1986.  That  should  be 
clear  enough,  but  I  think  there  is  some 
misunderstanding  about  statements 
made  on  the  House  and  Senator  floor 
when  the  Commission  was  created  and 
then  extended.  When  the  Commission 
was  created  in  1984.  several  House 
Members  noted  that  it  did  not  provide 
a  direct  Federal  appropriation,  and 
they  applauded  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission would  undertake  the  work 
without  it.  When  the  Commission  was 
extended  in  1986,  several  Senators 
made  the  same  sort  of  remark.  These 
remarks  by  various  Members  did  not 
represent  any  sort  of  deal  that  I  am 
aware  of  or  any  kind  of  assurance  that 
the  Commission  could  function  in  the 
future  without  the  kind  of  Federal 
support  we  offer  in  similar  cases. 

So  I  do  not  see  why  we  really  now 
need  to,  in  any  way,  be  bashful  about 
asking  for  a  small— and  I  emphasize 
"small"— modest  funding  program 
here  for  a  5-year  period. 

I  think  there  is  a  basic  point  here 
that  we  have  not  talked  about;  that  is, 
that  the  Federal  Holiday  Commission 
is  a  Federal  body  required  by  Federal 
law  to  perform  congressionally  man- 
dated responsibilities.  I  think  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  support  with  funds 
what  we  require  people  to  do.  From 
that  perspective,  it  certainly  makes  no 
sense  to  punish  the  Commission  by  de- 
nying them  support  today  simply  be- 
cause they  have  gone  without  it  in  the 
past. 

Senator  Helms'  second  amendment 
would  limit  the  extension  of  the  Com- 
mission's life  to  2  years  rather  than  5 
years. 


At  this  point  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
as  I  already  have  with  the  dialog  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  as  I  did  last  year 
when  I  introduced  this  bill,  that  I  do 
not  favor  a  permanent  authorization 
for  the  Commission  as  was  provided  in 
the  bill  enacted  by  the  House.  To  me 
that  means  we  think  we  have  to  have 
permanent  Federal  money  to  instill  in 
the  American  people  the  purpose  of 
this  Commission.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  case.  I  believe  we  can  succeed  in 
doing  that  in  a  5-year  period  from  this 
point.  We  have  to  review  it.  We  have 
to  review  it  in  another  3  or  4  years  to 
see  at  that  stage  what  is  needed. 

I  do  not  favor  an  open-ended  author- 
ization kind  of  procedure  in  general, 
not  Just  on  this  but  in  general.  I  have 
opposed  open-ended  authorizations 
before.  I  think  the  very  essence  of 
what  we  are  here  for  representing  our 
people  is  to  review  on  a  periodic  basis 
whether  things  have  changed  rather 
than  taking  the  position  something  is 
needed  forever  when  we  set  it  up  here 
in  law. 

The  5-year  authorization  included  in 
S.  431  is  based  on  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  the  minimum  time  we  can 
really  be  sure  that  the  Commission's 
work  will  be  needed.  I  think  this  mini- 
mum time  of  5  years  certainly  is  clear- 
ly needed.  I  want  to  remind  the  Sena- 
tors that  we  have  given  this  Commis- 
sion two  responsibilities:  first,  to  en- 
courage broad  recognition  of  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Federal  holiday;  and,  second,  to  pro- 
vide information  and  assistance  to 
those  who  participate. 

To  the  extent  that  the  first  responsi- 
bility is  discharged,  the  second  respon- 
sibility becomes  more  burdensome. 

I  cited  a  lot  of  statistics  yesterday 
at>out  the  number  of  requests  for  in- 
formation and  help  the  Commission 
received  last  year  from  this  country, 
and  from  indeed  all  over  the  world.  I 
need  not  cite  them  again.  But  there  is 
a  tremendous  demand  for  information 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
indeed  by  the  people  of  the  world.  And 
the  Commission's  existence  is  fully 
justified  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  alone,  to  let  people  know  what  is 
going  on— and  there  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who 
want  to  know,  and  who  want  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  point  is  with  45  States  on  board 
as  recognizing  the  holiday— 5  States 
are  not  on  board— there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Commission's  work 
can  be  completed  in  1  or  2  years.  I 
think  the  5-year  period  is  a  reasonable 
estimate.  A  5-year  reauthorization  will 
ensure  the  Commission  stays  alive 
when  we  are  sure  there  is  plenty  of 
work  to  do,  and  will  give  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  revisit  the  issue  in  a 
few  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  that 
are  being  proposed  that  we  will  vote 
on  at  11:30  clearly  strike  at  the  heart 


not  only  of  what  S.  431  would  accom- 
plish, but  what  we  set  out  to  do  in  the 
beginning  by  recognizing  the  Martin 
Luther  King  holiday. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  both 
of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  first  of  all  join  in  commending 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  Senator 
NuNN.  for  leadership  on  this  particular 
issue,  and  to  support  his  position  in  re- 
jecting the  amendments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

As  I  mentioned  yesterday  during  the 
course  of  the  debate,  it  took  some  18 
years  to  develop  this  legislation. 
During  that  period  of  time,  we  faced 
many  voices  here  in  this  body  that 
urged  delay  in  the  Senate  addressing 
and  our  country  addressing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  issue,  which  was  the  dec- 
laration of  a  holiday  to  honor  one  of 
the  great  Americans  who  brought  the 
cause  of  racial  justice  and  the  cause  of 
economic  justice  to  the  American 
people  in  a  nonviolent  way  which  per- 
mitted the  institutions  of  our  Nation 
to  address  these  questions. 

Today  we  are  a  fairer  land,  a  more 
just  land,  a  land  that  still  has  enor- 
mous problems  internally  but  none- 
theless this  progress  has  been  made 
which  I  think  is  historical  from  any 
point  of  view  given  the  background  of 
where  we  were  in  enshrining  against 
slavery  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  recognizing  that 
this  Nation  faced  a  bloody  Civil  War 
in  addressing  the  issue  of  slavery  in 
the  1860's. 

And  in  the  1960's  we  were  able  to 
make  remarkable  progress  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  conscience  of  this  Nation  by 
the  eloquence  and  by  the  moral  au- 
thority of  this  very  gifted  and  talented 
religious  leader  who  demonstrated 
such  extraordinary  personal  physical 
courage  time  in  and  time  out,  and  who 
eventually  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of 
fellow  citizens  for  the  cause  of  eco- 
nomic justice. 

So,  Mr.  President,  issues  are  raised 
as  we  address  this  particular  question 
primarily  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  development  of  the  holiday  in 
the  first  place.  I  have  not  heard  a 
voice  from  any  Member  who  support- 
ed the  holiday  in  the  first  place  now 
urging  support  for  the  two  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  There  are  Members  of  this 
body,  still  in  this  body,  who  opposed 
the  development  of  the  King  holiday 
in  the  first  place,  and  now  are  continu- 
ing to  fight  a  rearguard  action.  That  is 
not  really  unusual  in  this  institution 
but  we  ought  to  be  quite  ready  and 
willing  to  call  the  tactics  of  those  who 
are  supporting  these  amendments  to 
this  legislation. 
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I  would  say  that  those  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  Commission  itself  in  the 
development  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  holiday  deserve  credit.  Their 
first  effort  was  to  try  to  raise  suffi- 
cient funds  to  have  an  adequate  cele- 
bration through  private  sources.  How 
many  other  times  have  we  faced  that 
when  someone  wants  the  appropria- 
tion first  and  then  we  will  try  to  do 
the  private  sector  second?  Those  who 
supported  the  legislation  understood 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  support- 
ers for  the  legislation  to  do  it  through 
the  private  sector.  I  think  that  is  a 
credit  to  those  involved  in  it. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  thought  that  the  need  for  bring- 
ing to  the  American  people  the  contin- 
ued plight  of  racial  injustice  in  our  so- 
ciety and  economic  injustice  might 
have  diminished  in  our  society  over 
the  years  since  the  death  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  and  since  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  both  his 
life  and  examine  the  issues  that  have 
been  brought  to  bear.  But  I  think  all 
of  us  have  been  reminded  about  how 
the  injustice  continues,  and  how  the 
seeds  of  hostility  and  bigotry  and  in 
too  many  instances  hatred  still  are  evi- 
dent in  our  society. 

In  spite  of  the  goodwill  and  the  de- 
termination and  the  leadership  that 
has  been  provided  by  religious  leaders, 
business  leaders,  labor  leaders,  and 
others,  it  is  still  there.  I  think  one  of 
the  important  commitments  of  this 
Nation  is  to  try  to  remove  it,  remove 
the  stain  of  bigotry  in  our  society.  We 
still  have  a  ways  to  go. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  were  a  part  of 
the  shaping  and  the  fashioning  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  believed  that 
the  need  for  that  kind  of  continued  at- 
tention would  have  diminished,  but  it 
has  not.  So  we  are  faced  with  what 
small,  but  important,  contribution  the 
holiday  serves,  where  at  least  for  1 
day.  1  day  out  of  365,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  will  be  able  to  take  a 
few  moments,  a  few  hours,  to  contem- 
plate both  the  life  of  Dr.  King,  the 
methods  of  Dr.  King,  the  causes  of  Dr. 
King,  which  have  been  recognized 
internationally  with  the  Nobel  Prize, 
and  have  been  recognized  by  the 
people  who  know  him  and  who  have 
read  his  works  and  heard  that  extraor- 
dinary, clear  and  compelling  voice  that 
reached  the  soul  of  this  Nation. 

That  is  what  we  are  about.  Mr. 
President,  to  try  to  ensure  that  at 
least  one  part  of  the  year,  1  day  of  the 
year— hopefully  365  days  of  the  year— 
but  at  least  1  day  of  the  year,  we  are 
going  to  focus  on  that  extraordinary 
legacy.  That  is  why  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  legislation,  proud  to 
support  the  positions  which  have  been 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
and  I  urge  the  Members  to  reject 
those  amendments  and  move  to  a 
quick  and  speedy  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation. 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.    mJNN.    I    thank    the   Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.    President.    I    ask   the   Senator 
from   Michigan.   How  much   time  do 
you  need? 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Pour  minutes. 
Mr.     NUNN.    Mr.     President,    how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  thank  Senator  Nunn  and  the  other 
cosponsors  for  the  leadership  in 
moving  and  advancing  this  legislation. 
I  am  both  proud  and  honored  to  have 
joined  Senator  Nunn  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  431.  which  provides  for 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  for  5  years  at  a  $300,000 
annual  funding  level. 

Dr.  King's  death  is  20  years  behind 
us  now;  to  some  extent,  deeply  felt 
passions  and  the  frustration,  anguish, 
and  bitterness  with  which  the  Nation 
was  consumed  during  the  tragic  year 
of  1968  have  subsided.  But  what  re- 
mains with  us  and  what  is  indelibly 
woven  into  the  fabric  and  history  of 
our  Nation  is  the  vision  which  Dr. 
King  lived  for  and  the  dream  for 
which  he  died.  This  vision  and  dream 
embraced  all  Americans  in  Dr.  King's 
quest  to  make  a  living  reality  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  and  economic  and 
social  justice  for  all  humankind— those 
fundamental  principles  in  our  Consti- 
tution. 

This  great  warrior,  whose  battlefield 
was  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who 
did  not  feel  that  justice  and  dignity 
were  meant  for  all  people:  whose 
shield  and  armor  were  strong  determi- 
nation and  an  unassailable  character; 
and  whose  ammunition  was  moral  con- 
viction and  self-sacrifice,  deserves  the 
fullest  honor  of  this  Nation.  Few  have 
dedicated  their  life  so  tirelessly  in  the 
struggle  for  equality  as  Dr.  King. 
From  the  bus  boycott  in  Montgomery 
to  the  sanitation  workers  in  Memphis, 
his  unyielding  commitment  to  improve 
the  lot  of  all  Americans  was  demon- 
strated—he achieved  significant  goals 
by  peaceful  and  nonviolent  actions. 

The  observance  of  the  Federal  legal 
holiday  honoring  Dr.  King's  birthday 
provides  appropriate  recognition  of 
that  dream.  The  Commission,  through 
its  statutory  mandate,  encourages  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  in 
observance  of  the  holiday  and  per- 
forms the  vital  service  of  providing 
advice  and  assistance  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate organizations  for  their  activities 
in  honor  of  Dr.  King. 

The  Commission  has  been  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  importance 
of  educational  excellence  among  our 
youth,  and  has  responded  to  thou- 
sands of  requests  from  school  districts. 
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principals,  and  teachers  for  informa- 
tion to  conduct  special  "teach-ins" 
each  year  during  the  week  of  the  holi- 
day honoring  Dr.  King. 

I  hope  that  we  will  defeat  any  at- 
tempts to  limit  the  essential  activities 
of  this  Commission  or  to  dictate  to 
this  Commission  what  their  activities 
should  be. 

I  hope  we  will  also  defeat  any  at- 
tempt to  delete  or  decrease  the  au- 
thorization of  direct  Federal  funds  for 
the  Commission.  A  resounding  vote  on 
S.  431  will  send  a  message  to  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  principles  for  which  Dr. 
King  stood— equality,  peace,  justice, 
and  compassion  for  all  people— are 
principles  of  supreme  value  of  each  of 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  any  time 
that  I  might  have  remaining,  and  I 
again  thank  my  friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  of  my  leader  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leader  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  I  will  use 
that  time  and  leave  the  remaining 
time  to  the  distinguished  manager,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  S.  431.  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Holiday  Commission  for  5  years 
with  an  annual  funding  level  of 
$300,000  per  year. 

The  Commission  has  been  a  success. 
Forty-five  States  now  observe  Martin 
Luther  King  Day  each  January. 

As  Senator  Dole  remarked  yester- 
day, however,  the  Commission  has 
struggled  to  maintain  from  private 
sources  funding  sufficient  to  sustain 
its  activities  and  to  work  for  the  ac- 
ceptance  of   the   holiday   by   all   the 

Although  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Center  has  been  successful  in  attract- 
ing private  funds,  the  Commission  has 
not  enjoyed  the  same  fortune.  That 
results  from  the  fact  that  Americans 
have  now  accepted  the  King  holiday 
and  the  accompanying  activities,  so 
the  normal  incentive  for  giving— to  ac- 
complish a  purpose— seems  to  poten- 
tial benefactors  to  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  without  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Commission  to  provide 
materials  and  assistance,  the  celebra- 
tions that  mark  the  day  in  thousands 
of  American  communities  would  not 
have  gotten  off  the  ground. 

The  Holiday  Commission  has  distrib- 
uted thousands  of  informational  pack- 
ages, posters,  and  other  materials.  It 
has  provided  information  about  Dr. 
King  to  help  localities  develop  their 
own  celebrations.  The  Commission  has 
helped   reinvlgorate   for   1   day   each 
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year  the  pride  that  Americans  of  all 
races  take  in  our  society's  movement 
toward  full  equality  before  the  law. 

To  continue  to  fulfill  these  func- 
tions, the  Commission  needs  an  exten- 
sion of  its  life  and  has  earned  a  modest 
degree  of  Federal  financial  support. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  claimed,  that 
no  other  national  holiday  includes  a 
federally  chartered  Commission 
funded  to  promote  the  purpose  of  the 
holiday. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  unsuppor- 
table  analogy  to  suggest  that  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission's  function,  in 
part,  is  to  reinvigorate  our  understand- 
ing of  such  holidays  as  the  Washing- 
ton Birthday  observance  and  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Senators  will  remember  that  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission  was  funded  to 
the  amount  of  $13  million  in  1987.  In 
the  same  year,  the  Holocaust  Memori- 
al Commission  received  $2.1  million  in 
Federal  funds. 

So  I  do  not  find  the  argimient  about 
uniqueness  persuasive. 

There  is.  as  well,  a  broader  reason 
why  I  believe  that  the  effort  to  cut  off 
funds  and  shorten  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission is  misguided. 

A  major  objection  of  supporters  of 
the  funding  elimination  is  that  the 
celebration  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Day  implicitly  and  explicitly  supports 
the  idea  of  nonviolent  social  change. 

The  compromise  amendment  to  be 
offered  eliminates  any  confusion  over 
the  line  between  explicit  and  implicit 
support  for  nonviolent  social  change. 

But  the  large  fact  is  that  ours  is  a 
nation  whose  founding  document  is 
predicated  on  the  goal  of  nonviolent 
political  change.  The  Founders  of  the 
Constitution  rejected  the  uncertain- 
ties and  potential  for  violence  that 
always  attend  a  hereditary  monarchy. 

Our  history  reflects  the  accommoda- 
tion of  wrenching  social  and  economic 
change  through  nonviolent  political 
means. 

The  one  tragic  exception  is  the  Civil 
War.  After  the  Civil  War,  it  became 
evident  that  regardless  how  readily  we 
accommodated  many  other  changes, 
our  system  had  no  easy  means  to  as- 
similate the  totally  disenfranchised. 

No  society  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ever  developed  a  mechanism 
for  permitting  those  outside  its  struc- 
ture to  change  it  for  their  own  benefit. 
Ours  was  no  exception. 

Waves  of  immigrants  were  assimilat- 
ed into  our  society  in  the  same  hun- 
dred years  that  black  Americans,  bom 
American  generation  after  generation, 
were  barred  from  the  same  routes  to 
assimilation. 

It  was  the  genius  of  Martin  Luther 
King  that  he  was  able  to  see  to  the 
deepest  roots  of  our  system— our 
moral  tradition— and  to  appeal  to  it. 

By  insisting,  as  he  did.  that  protest 
against  unjust  laws  be  carried  out 
peacefully,   without  violence,   he   en- 


sured that  ultimately  the  moral  truth 
of  equality  in  God's  sight  and  man's 
would  prevail. 

It  was  the  genius  of  Martin  Luther 
King  to  recognize  that  nonviolent 
change  and  the  rule  of  law  were  ulti- 
mately indivisible.  In  a  nation  like 
ours,  where  the  rule  of  law  is  the  tra- 
dition, injustice  cannot  prevail  forever. 

Change  comes  in  many  ways  to  soci- 
eties. To  most  it  comes  with  violence, 
to  many  with  disruption.  But  it  comes 
to  all.  "To  those  who  oppose  nonviolent 
change.  I  ask:  What  kind  of  change  do 
they  prefer? 

The  Martin  Luther  King  Holiday 
Commission,  by  the  terms  of  its  origi- 
nal charter  and  the  reauthorization 
before  us  today,  is  charged  with  help- 
ing our  communities  commemorate 
and  celebrate  the  great  moral  change 
that  marks  the  success  of  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

The  compromise  amendment  I  men- 
tioned earlier  allays  any  legitimate 
concern  that  the  focus  of  the  Commis- 
sion remain  fixed  on  the  holiday  ob- 
servance exclusively.  And  the  5-year 
reauthorization  gives  a  future  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  revisit  the 
issue  and  determine,  then,  if  the  Com- 
mission's work  is  fairly  concluded. 

This  is  a  modest  and  worthwhile 
proposal.  It  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Senator  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  theirs. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  and  I 
now  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  a  very  elo- 
quent statement.  I  think  he  expressed 
the  views  of  most  Americans  in  that 
statement.  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  inquire  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  II  minutes  and  31  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  used  8  min- 
utes from  his  leadership  time:  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  means  the  vote 
will  be  delayed  until  11:38? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents  the  8  minutes  of  the 
leader  time  has  to  come  out  propor- 
tionately from  each  side. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
understand  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  8 
minutes  would  come  out  proportion- 
ately from  each  side  because  we  have  a 
vote  at  a  time  certain. 


Mr.  HELMS.  So  I  do  not  have  11 
minutes  and  30  seconds  remaining.  Is 
that  what  the  Chair  is  saying? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  not  protest.  I  did 
not  understand  it.  We  have  a  policy 
and  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
where  time  was  equally  divided  as  I 
understood  the  Chair  to  say.  Mr.  Ford 
was  in  the  Chair  at  the  time  I  pro- 
posed that  inquiry.  No  matter.  We  will 
vote  at  11:30. 1  have  no  problem. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  need 
additional  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  think  so,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  join  in 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  us  see.  I  would 
rather  hold  to  the  11:30  time,  but  I 
was  curious  about  what  happened. 

I  do  not  want  to  gild  the  lily,  Mr. 
President.  But  the  example  has  been 
used  two  or  three  times  on  the  floor, 
the  Christopher  Columbus  Commis- 
sion, as  an  example  to  set  a  precedent. 

We  have  not  set  up  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  any  other  individual  hon- 
ored with  a  holiday,  never.  This  is  the 
first  time. 

Actually  the  Commission  that  my 
good  colleague  has  referred  to  with 
reference  to  Christopher  Columbus 
was  to  celebrate  the  500th  anniversary 
of  1492,  and  I  do  not  think  I  will  be 
around  here  for  the  next  500  years. 

But  in  any  case  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  voted  against  that  as 
well.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money  with  a  lot  of  fol- 
derol  even  though  Christopher  Colum- 
bus did  a  pretty  good  thing  when  he 
discovered  America.  He  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing,  and  if  he  was  back 
here  he  might  have  some  problems 
with  that. 

Mr.  F»resident,  of  the  two  amend- 
ments pending,  the  first  will  be  to  cut 
off  funds  and  that  is  going  to  be  de- 
feated. I  have  no  delusions  about  that. 
But  if  it  were  to  happen  that  the 
second-degree  amendment  should  be 
approved  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  5-year  extension.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  Commis- 
sion just  so  that  we  do  not  set  the 
precedent  of  having  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  any  holiday. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  was 
made  just  now  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  the  first  statute 
that  was  passed  was  designed  to  pro- 
mote this  and  promote  that  in  terms 
of  nonviolent  protests  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  must  take  exception  to  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  That  is  not  what  the  statute 
said.  That  is  not  what  the  bill  said. 

The  bill  was  to  promote  the  first  ob- 
servance of  the  Martin  Luther  King 
holiday.  That  is  what  it  was  designed 
to  do.  That  is  what  the  stated  purpose 
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was  and  there  is  no  escaping  what  it 
was  intended  to  do. 

Then  they  extended  the  Commission 
after  the  first  holiday,  and  here  we  are 
facing  what  the  House  is  already  de- 
manding, to  make  permanent  this 
Commission  and  to  make  permanent 
an  annual  appropriation,  and  I  do 
think  this  is  a  bad  precedent.  It  has 
not  happened  before. 

Furthermore,  we  are  going  to  have 
an  amendment,  I  presume  agreed  to 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  which  will  rectify  a  part  of 
my  concerns.  But  I  must  point  out 
that  no  hearings  on  the  pending  bill 
were  held  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  That  is  my  information.  I 
believe  it  to  be  correct.  It  was  taken  up 
in  a  business  session  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  reported  out,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  before  us. 

I  wrote  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
suggested  that  we  have  hearings,  and  I 
stated  my  concerns  to  him.  I  have  a  re- 
sponse probably  written  by  staff, 
saying  that  he  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
my  concerns  during  the  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  have  not  even  seen  Sen- 
ator Biden  on  the  floor  during  this 
debate.  I  do  not  criticize  him  for  that 
because  he  is  a  busy  Senator. 

The  point  is  there  has  not  been  1 
minute  of  hearings  on  the  bill  now 
pending  to  which  I  have  offered  a 
first-degree  amendment  and  a  second- 
degree  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  the  way  the 
Senate  ought  to  operate.  Agree  with 
me  or  not  about  whether  we  ought  to 
be  spending  the  taxpayers'  money  for 
this,  the  Senate  ought  to  have  hear- 
ings on  this  matter.  The  Senate  has 
not  had  hearings  on  the  matter. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  expres- 
sions from  Senators,  and  I  do  not 
mean  a  whole  lot  of  disrespect  when  I 
say  that  they  have  been  self-serving 
declarations  about  how  much  they 
care  about  civil  rights,  and  some  of  the 
Senators  might  look  to  the  civil  rights 
situation  in  their  own  States.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  get  personal  about  this 
thing.  I  am  simply  saying  that  the 
Senate  did  not  act  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  that  I  believe  in  the 
Senate  should  prevail  at  all  times. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  other  fed- 
erally funded  entity  established 
simply  to  promote  a  particular  Federal 
holiday  on  an  annual  basis.  We've 
heard  reference  the  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus Quincentenary  Jubilee  Com- 
mission and  the  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
However,  those  are  established  to  cele- 
brate exceptionally  unique  events  in 
our  history:  one  to  celebrate  a  200th 
anniversary,  and  one  to  celebrate  a 
500th  anniversary.  And  then  they  will 
terminate. 


What  distinguishes  this  holiday 
from  Independence  Day,  or  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  or  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
to  justify  a  permanent,  federally 
funded  Commission  to  promote  it? 

Mr.  President,  before  we  appropriate 
Federal  funds  specifically  for  this 
Commission,  I  think  that  the  Senate 
should  know  exactly  how  the  funds 
will  be  used.  Some  of  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  the  Commission's  annual 
report  clearly  go  beyond  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Commission  was  intend- 
ed. That  is  why  I  requested  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  activities  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
Commission  was  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  authorizing  legislation: 

1.  To  encourage  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities  throughout  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  first  observance  of  the  Fed- 
eral legal  holiday  honoring  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  which  occurs  on  January  20,  1986; 
and 

2.  To  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  Ped- 
erai.  State,  and  local  governments  and  to 
private  organizations  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  such  holiday. 


We  will  talk  about  the  activities  of 
the  Commission  more  when  we  ad- 
dress the  amendment  that  has  been 
agreed  to  by  some  Members  of  the 
leadership.  But  let  me  mention  a  few 
of  the  many  activities  and  programs 
that  are  described  in  the  Commission's 
annual  report.  I  simply  ask  each 
Member  to  consider  whether  Federal 
funds  should  be  used  to  support  each 
of  these  programs  and  activities. 
According  to  the  1988  annual  report: 
The  Commission  expanded  the  Freedom 
Trail  Map  Program  that  began  in  1986-1987. 
•  •  •  The  focus  of  the  Freedom  Trail  pro- 
vides a  stimulus  to  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, and  communities  In  America— as  well 
as  for  nations  around  the  globe— to  demon- 
strate commitment  to  nonviolent  social 
change. 

The  Commission  also  worked  with 
the  King  Center  for  Nonviolent  Social 
Change,  and  the  U.S.  Student  Associa- 
tion, to  conduct  a  national  college  stu- 
dent conference  in  Atlanta.  At  this 
conference.    'The  Commission  sought 
to  reestablish  a  national  college  and 
university  student  coalition  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  nonviolent  social 
change."    The    conference    "brought 
hundreds  of  students  •  *  *  to  Atlanta 
for  formal  training  in  Kingian  nonvio- 
lence philosophy  and  strategy." 
Later,  the  report  states  that: 
The  students  learned  how  to  bring  protest 
campaigns  through  the  stages  of  informa- 
tion, education,  personal  commitment  [sic] 
and  purification,  negotiation,  direct  action, 
reconciliation,     and     gained     fundamental 
skills  which  allowed  them  to  return  to  their 
campuses  and  effectively  deal  with  injus- 
tices. The  Conference  also  encouraged  stu- 
dents to  register  and  vote. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, an  amendment  will  be  offered  at  a 
later  time  to  address  those  activities. 

The  report  also  states  that  the  Com- 
mission "has  called  upon  holiday  com- 


missions—State/city /local— as  well  as 
other  organizations,  and  groups  to 
identify  and  undertake  a  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  Heritage  Action 
Project."  These  projects  "must  ad- 
dress problems  of  poverty,  racism,  war, 
and  violence  in  its  many  forms,  and 
how  these  issues  impact  upon  the 
human  experience." 

The  report  sets  out  appropriate  ex- 
amples, including:  First,  housing  for 
the  poor;  second,  shelters  for  the 
homeless;  third,  creative  efforts  to 
promote  peacekeeping  and  peacemak- 
ing; fourth,  community  service  pro- 
grams to  help  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped/physically challenged  or  other 
disadvantaged  groups;  fifth,  programs 
to  address  the  problems  of  drug  abuse, 
teenage  pregnancy,  illiteracy,  crime, 
unemployment  and  underemployment; 
sixth,  assistance  to  small  farmers  and 
refugees;  seventh,  scholarships  for  stu- 
dents  and  adults  to  receive  nonvio- 
lence training  at  the  King  Center  in 
Atlanta;  and  eighth,  nonviolent 
projects  to  eliminate  apartheid  in 
South  Africa  and  to  promote  inde- 
pendent nations  in  the  southern  Afri- 
can region. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  these  efforts 
sound  like  very  good  projects.  But  the 
question  before  us  today  is  whether 
the  purpose  of  this  Commission  is  to 
use  Federal  funds  to  lobby  State  and 
local  governments  on  these  issues.  It 
clearly  is  not. 

Yet  another  effort  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  the  "formalization  of  instruc- 
tion on  Dr.  King  in  public  and  private 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  *  *  ' 
The  Commission  sees  an  increasing 
need  for  the  establishment  of  an  Edu- 
cational Materials  Clearinghouse  on 
Dr.  King.  The  Clearinghouse  will  plan 
programs  based  on  ongoing  assess- 
ments of  currently  developed  educa- 
tional materials  related  to  Dr.  King, 
identify  needs  and  improvements  in 
curricular  areas,  maintain  information 
on  the  current  trends  in  educational 
practices  and  teaching  techniques,  and 
interact  with  State  and  local  education 
agencies,  principals,  teachers,  parents, 
educational  associations,  libraries, 
media  and  other  information  dissemi- 
nation sources." 

Another  primary  function  of  the 
Commission  has  been  to  lobby  State 
and  local  governments  to  establish  a 
holiday.  According  to  the  report,  the 
Commission  "began  immediately  upon 
its  establishment  to  encourage  State 
governments  to  enact  legislation  estab- 
lishing corresponding  State  holidays 
and  to  establish  State  holiday  commis- 
sions designed  to  institutionalize  the 
holiday  in  their  States.  *  •  •  The  Com- 
mission encourages  all  States  to  use 
the  legislative  process  to  establish  the 
day  as  a  paid  holiday  for  employees." 
In  fact,  it  states  that  the  Governor 
of  each  State  "will  be  asked  to  make  a 
one-time  contribution  of  $500  to  the 
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Federal  Commission."  Later,  it  points 
out  that  "Each  mayor  will  also  be 
asked  to  make  a  one-time  contribution 
of  $250  to  the  Federal  Commission." 

Mr.  President,  many  of  our  col- 
leagues love  to  blame  President 
Reagan  for  creating  the  current  Fed- 
eral deficit.  They  talk  about  how  the 
Federal  deficit  is  preventing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  adequately 
funding  programs  to  feed  children,  to 
take  care  of  the  elderly,  to  help  bring 
people  out  of  poverty.  Yet  these  same 
people  will  vote  for  this  additional 
Federal  funding  for  a  program  which 
can  be  described,  at  best,  as  nonessen- 
tial. 

I  assume  that  my  time  has  expired. 
Of  course,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
this  measure  was  amply  discussed. 
Hearings  have  been  held  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  on  the  issue 
that  is  before  us. 

The  question  of  the  extension  and 
the  appropriation  was  brought  up 
before  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 
Everyone  understood  it.  Senator  Biden 
asked  whether  there  were  any  com- 
ments on  it  and  it  was  reported  with- 
out any  objection  whatsoever. 

So  I  do  want  to  say  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  subject  that  this  member- 
ship is  familiar  with.  I  commend  the 
leader  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
act  and  act  early  in  this  session. 

I  yield  back  whatever  time  I  may 
have  remaining. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  t>ack  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na. 

The  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Feder- 
al Holiday  Commission  was  estab- 
lished in  1984  to  encourage  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Federal  holiday  honoring 
Dr.  King.  When  the  Commission 
began  its  work,  fewer  than  half  the 
States  observed  the  King  holiday: 
now,  all  but  a  handful  celebrate  this 
important  occasion. 

Through  pamphlets,  posters,  news- 
letters and  special  events,  the  Commis- 
sion has  helped  spread  Dr.  King's  mes- 
sage of  racial  equality  and  nonviolent 
social  change.  More  importantly,  it 
has  reached  out  to  young  people 
across  the  Nation  by  making  these  ma- 
terials and  activities  available  to  our 
schools. 

But  while  the  Commission  has  done 
outstanding  work.  I  believe  that  it 
needs  more  than  2  additional  years  to 
complete  its  mission.  As  Dr.  King  him- 


self wrote  in  his  letter  from  the  Bir- 
mingham jail,  "injustice  anywhere  is  a 
threat  to  justice  everywhere."  Extend- 
ing the  life  of  the  Commission  for  an- 
other 5  years  will  simply  help  reduce 
this  threat  and  further  Dr.  King's 
dream  of  peace  and  justice. 

Moreover,  an  aimual  appropriation 
of  $300,000  will  help  the  Commission 
work  more  efffectively.  Since  its  incep- 
tion, the  Commission  has  operated 
without  Federal  funding.  As  a  result, 
it  has  had  to  devote  far  too  much  time 
soliciting  contributions  and  not 
enough  time  carrying  out  its  mandate. 
By  giving  the  Commission  a  modest 
stijjend— one  that  is  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  our  cheapest  weapons  system— 
we  will  ensure  that  this  important  hol- 
iday remains  a  constructive  force  for 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  these  amendments  and  help 
Dr.  King's  vision  become  a  reality  for 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  my  time  was  reduced  through 
no  fault  of  my  own,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  1  more 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  no  Sena- 
tor, present  or  absent,  can  suggest 
that  a  hearing  has  been  held  on  the 
bill  now  t>efore  the  Senate.  It  is  mis- 
leading—and I  do  not  suggest  that  it  is 
intentionally  misleading— it  is  mislead- 
ing to  suggest  that  this  bill  had  1 
minute  of  hearing. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Did  the  Senator  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  66 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  11:30 
a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  vote  on  the  Helms  amendment 
No.  66.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ].  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  11, 
nays  86,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  52  Leg.] 
YEAS-11 


Armstrong 

Lott 

Rudman 

Bauciu 

Mack 

Symms 

Grunm 

McClure 

Wallop 

Helms 

Preasler 
NAYS-86 

Adams 

Bond 

Bryan 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Bumpers 

Biden 

Bradley 

Burdick 

Blngaman 

Breaux 

Burns 

TE 
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Byrd 

Harkin 

Mitchell 

Chafee 

Hatch 

Moynihan 

Coats 

Hatfield 

Murkowski 

Cochran 

Heflin 

Nickles 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Nunn 

Conrad 

Hollings 

Packwood 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Pell 

D'Amato 

Jeffords 

Pryor 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Reid 

Daschle 

Kassebaum 

Riegle 

DeConcUil 

Kasten 

Robb 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Dodd 

Kerrey 

Sanford 

Dole 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Domenlcl 

Kohl 

Sasser 

Durenberger 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

Exon 

Leahy 

Simon 

Ford 

Levin 

Simpson 

Fowler 

Lleberman 

Specter 

Gam 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Glenn 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Gore 

McCain 

Warner 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Wilson 

Graham 

Metzenbaum 

Wirth 

Grassley 

Mikulski 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Boschwitz  Humphrey  Roth 

So  the  amendment  (No.  66)  was  re- 
jected. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  65 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  vote  on  the  Helms  amendment 
No.  65.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamsphire  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  6, 
nays  92,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  S3  Leg.] 

YEAS— 6 

Helms 

Pressler 

Symms 

McClure 

Rudman 
NAYS-92 

Wallop 

Adams 

Exon 

Mack 

Armstrong 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

Baucus 

Fowler 

McCain 

Bentsen 

Gam 

McConnell 

Biden 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Bingaman 

Gore 

Mikulski 

Bond 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Boschwitz 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Nunn 

Bryan 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Burdick 

Henin 

Pryor 

Burns 

Heinz 

Reid 

Byrd 

Hollings 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Robb 

CoaU 

Jeffords 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Kerrey 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Levin 

Warner 

Dole 

Lleberman 

Wilson 

Domenici 

Lott 

Wirth 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Humphrey 

Roth 

unanimous  < 
ceedings  unc 
scinded. 

The  PRES 
out  objectioi 
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66)  was  re- 


[CER.    Are 
the  Chatn- 


So  the  amendment  (No.  65)  was  re- 
IcctiCd 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  permit 
me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
for  just  1  second.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:07  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
SanfordI. 


FUNDING  FOR  MARTIN  LUTHER 

KING.    JR..    FEDERAL   HOLIDAY 

COMMISSION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sug- 
The 


pro- 


I 

as 


ask 
in 


THE  PLO  AND  WHO 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
call  attention  to  yesterday's  lead  edito- 
rial in  the  Washington  Post.  "The 
PLO  and  the  WHO. "  The  PLO  has 
filed  an  application  to  be  admitted  as  a 
full  member  state  to  the  World  Health 
Organization,  which  operates  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  quote  the  editorial:  "At  the 
top  of  the  application  letter  and  in  a 
stamp  at  the  bottom  is  a  physical  rep- 
resentation of  the  newly  proclaimed 
Palestinian  state."  The  representation. 
Mr.  President,  includes  all  of  the 
present  State  of  Israel.  Let  me  say 
that  again.  Mr.  President,  because  I 
cannot  believe  the  audacity  and  gall  of 
the  PLO:  The  drawing  incorporates  all 
of  the  present  State  of  Israel. 


The  representation  of  a  Palestinian 
state  on  the  PLO  letterhead  is  the 
same  as  that  contained  in  the  anti- 
Isaeli  Palestine  National  Covenajit. 
The  covenant  is  clear  as  to  its  position 
on  the  State  of  Israel.  It  wants  Israel 
buried  in  the  ground. 

As  a  means  of  expressing  my  dismay 
about  what  the  PLO  is  trying  to  do,  I 
will  join  Senators  Leahy  and  Kasten 
in  sending  a  letter  to  President  Bush 
expressing  grave  concern  about  this 
issue.  The  letter  calls  on  the  President 
to  use  all  means  necessary  to  convince 
our  friends  and  allies  to  prevent  the 
PLO  from  entering  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

The  PLO  has  been  exposed  again, 
Mr.  President.  To  paraphrase  a  well 
known  saying:  I  would  not  trust  the 
PLO  as  far  as  I  can  throw  it.  Allowing 
the  PLO  in  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation is  like  putting  a  fox  in  charge  of 
the  hen  house.  The  fox  will  make  all 
kinds  of  assurances  that  it  will  stick  to 
its  job.  but  once  it  is  in  the  hen  house, 
it  has  only  one  thing  on  its  mind: 
eating  the  chickens.  I  implore  the 
member  states  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  not  to  be  outfoxed. 

The  World  Health  Organization  dis- 
cusses health  matters,  not  peace  plans. 
Mr.  President.  It  does  not  want  the 
PLO  as  a  full  voting  member.  The  de- 
cision, though,  rests  with  the  individ- 
ual member  states. 

According  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, only  the  United  States  and 
Israel  have  objected  to  the  PLO  appli- 
cation. 

Where  are  our  allies?  Do  they  not 
recognize  that  at  the  very  least,  the 
admission  of  the  PLO  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  grants  full 
member  status  to  a  nonexistent  state? 
Such  an  action  would  be  without 
precedent. 

The  PLO  claims  to  want  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Peace  to  the  PLO  means 
one  thing:  The  destruction  of  Israel. 

The  problems  of  the  Middle  East 
demand  serious  attention.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  answer  is  to  the  prob- 
lems in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  the  entry  of  the 
PLO  in  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion is  improper.  It  would  give  the  Or- 
ganization a  platform  from  which 
Yassar  Arafat  will  seek  to  impose  a  po- 
litical agenda  on  a  health  organiza- 
tion. He  will  hold  it  hostage  to  his  own 
personal  agenda.  We  must  urge  our 
friends  around  the  world  to  deny  the 
PLO  application  for  admission  to  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  yesterday's  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  1. 19891 

The  PliO  AND  WHO 
The  PLO.  which  declared  itself  a  state, 
now  seeks  admission  as  a  state  to  the  whole 
family  of  international  organizations,  start- 
ing with  the  World  Health  Organization, 
whose  assembly  opens  in  Geneva  on  May  8. 
The  United  States  opposes  the  application, 
and  rightly  so.  and  so  should  everyone  else 
who  cares  about  the  health  of  international 
diplomacy  and  about  the  health  of  interna- 
tional organizations  too. 

To  see  what  is  objectionable  about  the 
PLO's  WHO  application,  you  have  only  to 
look  at  the  paper  it's  written  on.  There  at 
the  top  of  the  application  letter  and  in  a 
stamp  at  the  bottom  is  a  physical  represen- 
tation of  the  newly  proclaimed  sUte  of  Pal- 
estine. It  includes  all  of  Israel,  pre- 1967  and 
post-1967.  It  is  in  fact  the  Palestine  of  the 
offensive  Palestine  National  Covenant,  the 
familiar  charter  of  the  Palestinian  national 
movement  that  declares  the  state  of  Israel 
null  and  void.  To  be  sure,  and  fortunately, 
the  covenant's  chilling  state-killing  words 
have  been  more  or  less  contradicted  by  some 
of  the  statements  made  recently  by  the  PLO 
leadership,  but  the  objectionable  language 
remains  unamended  in  the  charter. 

Palestine  as  a  state  exists  in  the  hopes  of 
Palestinians.  The  idea  of  a  Palestinian  state 
may  be  in  the  air.  But  the  new  state  that 
the  PIX)  is  asking  WHO  to  admit  does  not 
exist  in  a  territorial  or  political  medium, 
and  it  wipes  out  symbolically  an  already  ex- 
isting member  state. 

The  United  States  accepts  the  PLO  as  rep- 
resenting the  Palestinians  but  rejects  the 
PLO's  claim  of  a  state.  Washington  believes 
that  the  particular  form  that  Palestinian 
political  aspirations  finally  take  should 
emerge  from  negotiations— not  from  unilat- 
eral declaration  and  not  from  international 
pronouncement,  either.  At  this  point  that's 
a  sound  approach,  and  we  hope  that  the 
WHO  assembly  takes  it  and  sets  the  PLO 
application  aside  as  negotiations  proceed 
elsewhere  to  make  the  political  status  of  the 
Palestinian  people  an  accepted  and  agreed 
international  reality. 

Otherwise,  the  objections  of  the  American 
administration  and  Congress  will  ensure  a 
new  battle  in  Geneva,  and  this  can  only  spill 
a  corrosive  political  passion  upon  an  organi- 
zation that  has  much  important  nonpoliti- 
cal  work  to  do.  The  same  goes  for  the  other 
international  agencies.  If  the  PLO  presses 
its  suit  there,  it  will  take  on  the  responsibil- 
ity for  repoliticizing  agencies  that  are  only 
now  emerging  from  their  last  costly  and  ex- 
tended bruising  by  the  Palestinian  issue. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  always  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  senior  friend  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  want  to  compliment 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Illinois. 
He  has  stated  the  case  perfectly.  I  for 
one  am  proud  of  the  statement  that 
Secretary  Baker  issued  yesterday.  I 
happened  to  have  lunch  with  him 
shortly  after  the  issuance  of  that 
statement.  I  hope  this  will  sink  in 
upon  the  minds  of  the  American 
people,  exactly  what  is  going  on. 

The  Senator  has  made  an  excellent 
statement,  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 
I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina.  I  yield  back  the  floor. 
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Mr.  President,  and  I  thank  the  manag- 
er and  I  thank  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina. 


UMI 


FUNDING  FOR  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR.  FEDERAL  HOLIDAY 
COMMISSION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Chair  sUte  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  consideration  of  S. 
431. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  my  understanding 
there  is  no  time  agreement  entered 
into  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

AMKHDMEltT  MO.  67 

(Purpose:  To  restrict  certain  activities  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Federal  Holiday 
Commission,  and  to  require  such  Commis- 
sion to  be  subject  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act ) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Helms,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Senator  Mitchell,  Senator  Dole, 
the  junior  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na, Senator  Sanford.  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Kenne- 
dy, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  NunnI. 
for  himself.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  SAicroRD.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
Warnek  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
67. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  17.  strike  out  "4"  and 
insert  "5". 

On  page  3.  line  23,  strilce  out  "5"  and 
insert  •6". 

On  page  3.  between  lines  16  and  17.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC'.  «.  RESTRKTIONS  ON  AtTIVmES  OF  THE  COM- 
MISSION. 

Section  6  of  Public  Law  98-399  (98  SUt. 
1474)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Commission  under  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  make  any  expenditures,  or 
receive  or  utilize  any  assistance  in  the  form 
of  the  use  of  office  space,  personnel,  or  any 
other  assistance  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  for  any  of  the  following  purposes— 

"(A)  training  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  or  encouraging— 

"(i)  the  organization  or  implementation  of 
campaigns  to  protest  social  conditions,  and 

"(U)  any  form  of  civil  disobedience.". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 


SEC.  7.  REPEALER 

Section  5<c)  of  Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat. 
1474)  is  repealed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  my  friend  from  Georgia. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  he  and  I  met 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  yes- 
terday morning,  and  we  discussed  the 
problems  that  I  saw  in  the  bill.  Sam 
NuNN.  as  always,  not  only  was  coopera- 
tive, he  was  courageously  cooperative. 
I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  coopera- 
tion on  this  amendment.  I  am  delight- 
ed to  offer  it  with  him  jointly,  as  per 
our  discussion.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  want  to  pay  my  respects 
to  a  young  man.  I  often  say  I  work  for 
him.  and  that  is  the  truth.  Andy 
Hartsfield  is  a  fine  young  lawyer  on 
my  staff  who  has  worked  with  mem- 
bers of  your  staff,  and  they  have  pro- 
duced this  amendment.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  cooperation,  and  I 
thank  him  for  the  cooperation  of  his 
fine  staff. 

I  might  add.  this  is  the  most  homog- 
enized sponsorship  I  ever  saw.  When 
you  get  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na, who  is  now  presiding,  you  really 
have  the  whole  waterfront  covered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  that  make  the 
amendment  suspicious  in  the  mind  of 
anyone? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  so.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  will  say  this 
amendment  has  been  carefully  worked 
out.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  his 
staff  in  working  with  my  staff  and  the 
staff  of  Senator  Kennedy.  Senator 
Mitchell.  Senator  Dole,  and  Senator 
Sanford. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  clarify  the  outward  limits  of 
the  original  Commission  authorization 
with  respect  to  promotion  of  Dr. 
King's  legacy  of  nonviolent  protest 
and  civil  disot>edience.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  make  sure  that  we  under- 
stand what  this  amendment  does  do 
and  also  what  it  does  not  merit.  The 
original  act  requires  the  Commission 
to  encourage  "appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities"  relating  to  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Federal  holiday. 

The  act  also  states  that  "The  holi- 
day shall  serve  as  a  time  for  Ameri- 
cans to  reflect  on  the  principles  of 
racial  equality  and  nonviolent  scKial 
changes  espoused  by  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr." 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  the  Commis- 
sion cannot  do  its  job.  the  job  we  have 
asked  them  to  do.  without  supplying 
to  the  public  information  on  Dr. 
King's  life  and  the  legacy  of  nonvio- 
lent protest  and  civil  disobedience. 

What  this  amendment  would  ensure 
is  that  the  Commission  does  not  go 


beyond  that  Informational  purpose 
and  supply  active  training  in  the  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  to  specific 
problems  today.  The  amendment  does 
not  suggest  that  the  application  of  Dr. 
King's  principles  of  nonviolent  protest 
and  civil  disobedience  of  today's  prob- 
lems is  an  unworthy  activity.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  highly  appropriate  activity  for 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Center  for 
Nonviolent  Social  Change  and  certain- 
ly for  other  organizations.  But  this 
Commission,  especially  now  that  it  will 
receive  a  direct  Federal  appropriation, 
is  not  an  appropriate  site  for  how-to 
conferences,  if  we  could  call  them 
that,  or  training  about  social  protest 
or  civil  disobedience. 

The  Commission's  job,  as  envisioned 
by  the  Congress,  I  believe,  when  this 
Commission  was  created  and  certainly 
envisioned  by  this  Senator,  is  to  con- 
centrate on  the  holiday  and  its  mean- 
ing and  let  more  active  and  practical 
applications  of  the  King  legacy  be  con- 
ducted elsewhere. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Commission  was  ever  intend- 
ed to  become  an  advocate  or  training 
center  for  social  protest  and  civil  dis- 
obedience, nor  does  it  intend  to  do  so 
in  the  future.  I  have  talked  to  at  least 
two  Senate  Commission  members 
about  this.  Senator  Hollings  as  well 
as  Senator  Dole,  and  they  assure  me 
they  never  have  intended  to  play  that 
role,  nor  did  they  envision  the  Com- 
mission playing  that  role  in  the 
future. 

This  amendment  makes  that  clear. 
This  amendment  simply  provides  guid- 
ance to  the  Commission  in  drawing 
the  line  between  appropriate  and  inap- 
propriate activities  because  we  now 
have  direct  Federal  appropriated  dol- 
lars involved  in  the  Commission  if  this 
bill  passes. 

There  is  nothing  under  this  amend- 
ment prohibiting  information  on  Dr. 
King  and  his  legacy  including  social 
protest  and  civil  disobedience.  That 
would  be  fine.  We  certainly  are  not 
trying  to  stifle  anything  about  the  in- 
formation flow  regarding  the  history 
of  Dr.  King,  what  he  stood  for,  his  life, 
his  movement,  and  the  meaning  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  world. 

But  this  amendment  makes  it  clear 
that  how-to  training,  if  I  could  call  it 
that,  would  not  be  permitted,  and  I 
think  that  is  what  was  intended  in  the 
original  legislation.  I  believe  that  is 
what  the  Commission  has  done,  and  I 
believe  that  is  what  it  will  do  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered by  myself.  Senator  Helms,  Sena- 
tor Mitchell,  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
Sanford,  the  Presiding  Officer  at  the 
moment,  and  Senator  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  amendment,  and  it  takes  care  of 
one  of  the  major  concerns  I  had  origi- 
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nally with  respect  to  the  pending  bill. 
The  Federal  Government  has  no  busi- 
ness encouraging  protest  movements 
or  campaigns,  or  any  form  of  civil  dis- 
obedience. There  is  pretty  good  evi- 
dence in  the  Commission's  annual 
report  that  it  has  been  doing  exactly 
that. 

Let  me  quote  again,  as  I  did  yester- 
day, from  the  Commission's  armual 
report  regarding  this  sort  of  activity. 
The  report  indicates  that  the  Commis- 
sion's goal  is  "to  reestablish  a  national 
college  and  university  student  coali- 
tion dedicated  to  the  principles  of  non- 
violent social  change." 

In  pursuit  of  this  goal  the  Commis- 
sion conducted  a  conference  in  Atlanta 
for  college  students,  at  which  the 
methodology  for  protest  movements 
on  campus  was  discussed,  and  there 
was  extensive  instruction  on  precisely 
how  to  go  about  it. 

According  to  the  report,  and  I  quote. 
"The  Conference  provided  students 
with  training  in  the  application  of  a 
philosophy  and  moral  foundation  of 
Kingi&n  nonviolence  and  focused  on 
the  practical  application  of  nonviolent 
social  change." 

Parenthetically.  I  will  say  we  all 
know  what  that  means.  We  have  seen 
it  on  campuses  all  across  the  land.  We 
are  seeing  it  today. 

"The  students  in  Atlanta,"  and  I  am 
quoting,  "learned  how  to  bring  protest 
campaigns  through  the  stages  of  infor- 
mation, education,  personal  conmiit- 
ment  and  purification,  negotiation, 
direct  actions,  reconciliation,  and 
gained  fundamental  skills  which  al- 
lowed them  to  return  to  their  campus- 
es and  effectively  deal  with  injus- 
ticcs." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  now  to 
the  second  part  of  the  amendment. 
When  the  Commission  was  created  in 
1984,  the  legislation  included  a  provi- 
sion to  exempt  the  Commission  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  [FACAl.  There  is  no 
legislative  history  explaining  why  this 
was  done,  but  I  assimied  it  was  done 
because  the  Commission  received  no 
direct  Federal  funding.  Now  we  are 
considering  legislation  to  provide 
direct  Federal  funding. 

I  made  the  judgment  some  weeks 
back  that  the  provision  of  direct  Fed- 
eral funds  will  change  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  this  debate.  As  long  as  the 
Commission  is  raising  the  money 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  direct 
funding,  that  is  their  right,  and  I  have 
no  disagreement  with  that  so  long  as 
they  do  not  violate  the  law.  But  this 
bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  without  1  minute  of  hear- 
ings to  review  the  activities  of  the 
Commission.  That  is  when  I  drew  the 
line  and  said,  "We  are  going  to  do 
something  about  this  when  it  gets  on 
the  Senate  floor." 

As  I  said  earlier  this  morning.  I 
wrote  to  the  distinguished  chairman 


of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Mr.  BiDEN.  and  suggested  strongly  to 
him  that  we  could  work  out  some  con- 
cerns of  mine  if  we  pulled  the  bill  back 
from  the  calendar  and  allowed  some 
hearings  and  then  went  through  the 
proper  reporting  procedure  that  all 
committees  are  supposed  to  follow. 
Senator  Biden  is  busy  and  I  do  not 
fault  him.  but  he  wrote  back  and  said 
he  would  discuss  my  concerns  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

That  brings  us  up  to  the  meeting 
yesterday  morning  with  the  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  the  minori- 
ty leader.  Mr.  Dole.  Senator  Nunn, 
and  me.  I  must  say,  to  Sam  Nunn's 
credit,  the  moment  I  brought  this 
matter  up,  he  understood  what  the 
problem  was  and  there  began  a  proc- 
ess in  which  his  staff  and  my  staff, 
Mr.  Hartsfield,  and  the  staffs  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  came 
into  play. 

Now  that  direct  Federal  funds  obvi- 
ously are  going  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Conmiission,  it  is  certainly  only 
fair  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
that  this  Commission  come  under  the 
same  scrutiny  that  is  intended  for  all 
advisory  committees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  was  enacted  in  1972. 
That  was  a  year  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate.  This  was  the  year  I  was  trying 
to  come  to  the  Senate.  It  was  enacted 
to  provide  a  means  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  account  for  and 
manage  the  proliferation  of  Federal 
committees,  boards.  commissions, 
councils,  conferences,  panels,  task 
forces,  et  cetera,  then  in  existence. 

Generally,  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  requires  that  the  delib- 
erations of  all  of  these  advisory  groups 
be  public,  their  memberships  be  bal- 
anced and  free  of  undue  influence 
from  any  particular  special  interest, 
and  their  members  be  free  of  any 
actual  or  potential  conflict  of  interest. 
When  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  was  enacted,  the  total  cost  of 
all  Federal  advisory  committees  was 
approximately  $25  million,  and  one  of 
the  primary  purposes  of  the  act  was  to 
keep  track  of  the  number  of  advisory 
committees  and  to  keep  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  at  a  minimum. 

Nevertheless,  by  last  year.  1988,  the 
cost  of  these  advisory  bodies  had  risen 
from  $25  million  in  1972  to  more  than 
$92  million. 

Now,  that  illustrates  how  these  vari- 
ous commissions,  and  so  forth,  take  on 
a  life  of  their  own.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  I  am  opposing  this  bill  is  be- 
cause I  think  we  ought  to  not  go  for- 
ward and  establish  an  additional,  fed- 
erally funded  Commission.  We  ought 
to  be  pulling  back  and  taking  that 
burden  off  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
Glenn,  of  Ohio,  and  the  distinguished 


ranking  member  of  that  committee, 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Alaska,  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  working  of  the  Feder- 
al Advisory  Committee  Act. 

They,  along  with  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  have  proposed  legislation 
to  fine  tune  and  tighten  the  controls 
and  definitions  contained  in  the 
PACA.  Of  course,  that  pleases  me  very 
much.  I  think  it  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est, and  I  commend  them  for  their  ef- 
forts in  this  regard. 

Their  efforts  to  strengthen  the  act 
are  especially  important  considering 
the  way,  lately,  that  we  have  gotten 
into  the  habit  of  creating  a  new  advi- 
sory committee  or  commission  every 
time  we  turn  around.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  be  so  quick  to  create  these 
committees  and  commissions,  especial- 
ly when  the  taxpayers  are  being  re- 
quired to  pay  for  them.  In  fact,  section 
2(b)2  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  states  that:  "new  advisory  com- 
mittees shall  be  established  only  when 
they  are  determined  to  be  essential" 
and  their  nimibers  should  be  kept  to 
the  minimum  necessary. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
noted,  the  amendment  also  would 
place  the  Commission  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act.  That  act  is  a  general  statute 
ensuring  that  Federal  commissions 
follow  basic  accountability  standards, 
including  record  keeping  and  open 
meetings.  The  Commission  was  ex- 
empted from  these  requirements  in 
1984  and  1986  because  they  do  impose 
a  paperwork  burden,  and  it  did  not 
seem  appropriate  to  impose  that 
burden  when  the  Commission  was  not 
receiving  a  direct  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds. 

Now  that  the  Commission  will  re- 
ceive a  direct  appropriation,  it  is  now 
entirely  proper  that  it  comes  under 
the  PACA  requirements  to  ensure  ac- 
countability to  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  and  that's  what  this 
amendment  would  accomplish. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
now  going  to  offer  a  second-degree 
amendment  to  this  amendment.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  68  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  67 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  Martin  Luther 
King,    Jr.    Federal    Holiday    Commission 
from  engaging  in  lobbying  activities) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an   amendment   to   the   desk   in   the 
second  degree  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina   [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
68  to  amendment  numbered  67. 
On  page  2,  after  line  11. 
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At  the  end  of  the  proposed  subsection  (c) 
to  section  6  of  Public  Law  98-399  (98  SUt. 
1474)  of  the  amendment  numbered  67.  add 
the  following: 

"(B)  lobbying  activities  with  respect  to 
any  State  or  local  government  official  with 
the  intent  of  encouraging  or  influencing  the 
enactment  of  legislation.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  clerk.  I  wanted  the 
entire  amendment  to  be  read. 

Mr.  President,  I  neglected  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Nunn-Helms 
amendment.  I  do  so  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
second-degree  amendment  which  the 
clerk  has  just  read,  it  is  clear  that  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
that  Federal  funds  should  not  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  lobbying.  The  Tax 
Code  itself  contains  lobbying  restric- 
tions on  organizations  that  receive 
tax-exempt  status.  In  fact,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  provides  that  the 
tax-exempt  status  can  be  denied  to  an 
organization  if  "a  substantial  part  of 
the  activities  of  such  organization  con- 
sist of  carrying  on  propaganda  or  oth- 
erwise attempting  to  influence  legisla- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  others  have  made  the 
point  that  the  Commission  is  clearly  a 
Federal  entity.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  The  legislative  history 
shows  it.  So  this  amendment  is  not 
only  desirable  but  it  is  also  essential. 

The  point  is  made  even  more  clearly 
if  the  Commission  is  extended,  and  if 
it  receives  Federal  funds.  Obviously, 
that  is  going  to  happen  today.  In  that 
case,  the  Commission  should  be  bound 
by  the  same  rules  as  all  other  Federal 
entities  and  all  private  entities  receiv- 
ing tax-exempt  status.  That  includes  a 
restriction  on  lobbying  activities. 

The  restrictions  intended  by  this 
amendment  are  those  set  forth  in  IRS 
Publication  No.  557  which  explains 
the  rules  and  procedures  governing 
tax-exempt  organizations. 

Let  me  read  through  these  restric- 
tions to  make  it  perfectly  clear  what  is 
allowed  and  what  is  not  allowed  under 
this  amendment.  Under  the  section. 
"Lobbying  to  influence  legislation,  for 
this  purpose,  means": 

(1)  Any  attempt  to  influence  any  legisla- 
tion through  a  move  to  affect  the  opinions 
of  the  general  public  or  any  segment  there- 
of: and 

(2)  Any  attempt  to  influence  any  legisla- 
I  tion     through     communication     with     any 

member  or  employee  of  a  legislative  body  or 
with  any  government  official  or  employee 
who  may  participate  in  the  formulation  of 
legislation. 

However,  the  term  influencing  legislation 
does  not  include  the  following  activities: 

(1)  Making  available  the  results  of  non- 
partisan analysis,  study,  or  research: 


(2)  Providing  technical  advice  or  assist- 
ance (where  the  advice  would  otherwise  con- 
stitute the  influencing  of  legislation)  to  a 
governmental  body  or  to  a  committee  or 
other  subdivision  thereof  in  response  to  a 
written  request  by  such  body  or  subdivision: 

(3)  Appearing  t>efore  or  communicating 
with  any  legislative  body  with  respect  to  a 
possible  decision  of  that  t>ody  that  might 
affect  the  existence  of  the  organization,  its 
powers  and  duties,  its  tax-exempt  status,  or 
the  deduction  of  contributions  to  the  orga- 
nization: 

(4)  Communicating  with  a  government  of- 
ficial or  employee,  other  than— 

(a)  A  communication  with  a  member  or 
employee  of  a  legislative  body  (when  the 
communication  would  otherwise  constitute 
the  influencing  of  legislation),  or 

(b)  A  communication  with  the  principal 
purpose  of  Influencing  legislation. 

Also  excluded  are  communications  be- 
tween an  organization  and  its  bona  fide 
members  with  respect  to  legislation  or  pro- 
posed legislation  of  direct  interest  to  the  or- 
ganization and  the  members,  unless  these 
communications  directly  encourage  the 
members  to  influence  legislation  or  directly 
encourage  the  members  to  urge  non- 
members  to  influence  legislation,  as  ex- 
plained earlier. 

I  will  emphasize  again  that  this 
amendment  applies  only  to  lobbying 
State  and  local  governments  to  influ- 
ence legislation.  It  is  not  intended  to 
prohibit  the  Commission  or  any  of  its 
members  or  officers  from  communicat- 
ing with  Members  of  Congress  to  in- 
fluence legislation  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Commission  understands  that  it  is.  in 
fact,  improper  for  it  to  engage  in  lob- 
bying activities  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  portion  of  the  Commis- 
sion's own  annual  report  that  dis- 
cusses the  passage  of  State  holiday 
legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  will 
read  it  into  the  Record. 

The  Commission  has  exercised  extreme 
care  in  not  t>ecoming  involved  in  lobbying 
activities  for  holiday  legislation  but  has 
shared  information  on  types  of  legislation 
enacted  by  other  States. 

But  when  you  read  the  other  activi- 
ties described  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Conunission  itself,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Commission  is  in  fact  actively  in- 
volved in  direct,  extensive  lobbying  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  pass 
legislation  establishing  a  paid  holiday. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  from  the 
report: 

The  Commission  began  immediately  upon 
its  establishment  to  encourage  State  govern- 
ments to  enact  legislation  establishing  cor- 
responding State  holidays  and  to  establish 
State  holiday  commissions  designed  to  insti- 
tutionalize the  holiday  in  their  States.  The 
Commission  encourages  all  States  to  use  the 
legislative  process  to  establish  the  date  as  a 
paid  holiday  for  employees. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  this  is  not  Jesse 
Helms  talking.  This  is  the  verbatim 
quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission. 

Later  the  report  says: 


The  Chairperson  of  the  Commission  plans 
to  visit  these  seven  States  for  discussions 
with  principal  State  officials  and  legislators 
regarding  ways  and  means  to  officially  es- 
tablish the  holiday  in  their  States. 

This  report  goes  on,  and  I  am  con- 
tinuing to  quote: 

The  Governor  of  each  State  will  be  asked 
to  continue  their  State  holiday  commission 
or  to  create  one,  and  allow  their  commission 
to  become  part  of  the  Federal  commission's 
new  council  of  State  holiday  commissions. 
Each  Governor  will  also  be  asked  to  make  a 
one-time  contribution  of  $500  to  the  Federal 
commission. 

Well.  I  parenthetically  say,  I  am 
sure  that  will  not  be  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm, because  I  do  not  think  Gov- 
ernors are  any  more  inclined  than 
Senators  to  put  up  their  own  money 
for  anything.  They  would  rather  use 
the  taxpayers'  money.  We  will  see 
about  that.  But  to  continue  the  quotes 
from  the  annual  report: 

Mayors  throughout  the  country  will  be 
asked  to  continue  their  local  commission/ 
committee  or  to  create  one:  each  Mayor  will 
be  asked  to  make  a  one-time  contribution  of 
$250  to  the  Federal  commission. 

Efforts  will  also  continue  to  have  the 
United  Nations  formally  observe  the  nation- 
al holiday,  some  special  event  or  activity. 

Now.  that  is  not  a  complete  sen- 
tence, but  that  is  the  way  it  is  in  the 
report. 

Quoting  further: 

The  international  committee  established 
there  major  objectives:  One,  to  encourage 
support  for  meaningful  activities  at  foreign 
embassies  in  Washington.  D.C.,  and  their 
countries  on  the  holiday.  .  .  .  Members  of 
the  committee  actively  promoted  their  ob- 
jectives through  correspondence  and  per- 
sonal meetings  with  foreign  ambassadors 
and  other  officials. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going 
to  allow  federally  funded  entities  to 
lobby  State  governments  on  a  specific 
legislative  issue,  I  can  think  of  a  host 
of  issues  on  which  I  would  prefer  to 
see  State  and  local  governments  sub- 
jected to  a  bit  of  lobbying. 

Why  do  we  not  put  pressure  on 
States  to  enact  right-to-work  laws,  for 
example;  that  would  please  me  great- 
ly. In  my  opinion,  that  would  have  a 
sut)stantial  and  more  beneficial  impact 
on  every  worker  than  just  having  an- 
other holiday.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
subject  of  this  particular  debate  is  not 
the  issue.  It  should  not  matter  wheth- 
er you  happen  to  agree  with  the  prop- 
osition on  which  the  Conunission  is 
lobbying.  The  issue  is  whether  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  federally  funded  agen- 
cies, any  such  agency,  to  lobby  State 
and  local  officials  for  any  reason.  I 
submit  that  it  is  not  appropriate,  and  I 
assume  that  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port this  restriction.  We  shall  see. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  we  can 
reach  some  sort  of  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  these  votes.  Senator 
NuNN  said  that  he  would  be  back  here 
no  later  than  3  o'clock,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  foreclose  him  and  any  com- 
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ments he  may  have.  So  with  that  in 
mind.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  a  brief  period  of  time  as  in  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POGO  WOULD  SAY  THE  ENEMY 

ON  FSX  IS  US 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
back  in  Illinois  holding  town  meetings 
when  the  word  came  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  giveaway  of  American  technology 
to  the  Japanese  so  they  can  build  the 
FSX  fighter  rather  than  buy  the 
planes  from  us. 

I  was  outraged  at  this  news.  I  said  so 
to  everyone  within  range  of  my  voice 
in  Illinois.  Now,  here  in  Washington, 
where  the  decision  was  made,  I  once 
again  want  to  express  my  deep  and 
troubled  concern  to  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  this  very  important  de- 
velopment that  will  affect  the  lives  of 
all  of  us  for  years  to  come. 

This  scheme  the  Japanese  and  our 
own  negotiators  have  maneuvered  us 
into  disturbs  me  so  much  that  I  was 
tempted  while  still  in  Illinois  to  rum- 
mage around  in  my  belongings  to  find 
my  old  "Pogo  for  President"  button. 
As  it  turned  out.  I  did  not  have  time 
for  that,  but  what  I  was  really  seeking 
was  the  calm,  reasoned,  thoughtful  ap- 
proach Pogo  always  brings  to  prob- 
lems if  we  only  take  time  to  listen  to 
him  when  everything  is  in  an  uproar. 

The  Pogo  comic  strip  is  back  among 
us,  thankfully,  and  reading  the  panels 
about  the  swamp  animals  reminds  us 
of  all  the  profound  wisdom  voiced  by 
Pogo  and  his  friends  some  years  ago. 
Pogo  had  one  truly  profound  state- 
ment he  uttered  when  Walt  Kelley 
was  observing  our  national  scene.  "We 
have  met  the  enemy."  said  Pogo,  "and 
they  is  us." 

The  FSX  deal  being  foisted  on  Con- 
gress and  our  country  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  several  of  our  po- 
litical cartoonists  across  the  Nation. 
They  recognize,  as  did  Pogo,  that 
every  now  and  then  our  experts  make 
a  terrible  error  that  is  so  monstrous 
hardly  anyone  recognizes  it  for  what  it 
is— a  mistake  that  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  happen. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  happening 
with  the  FSX  deal— our  negotiators 
have  turned  into  our  country's  own 
worst  enemies  in  this  deal  they  have 


worked  out  with  the  Japanese.  This 
deal  is  so  one-sided  and  so  utterly  out- 
rageous that  I  am  astounded  the  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  get  away  with 
it.  What  does  it  take  in  this  country  to 
wake  everyone  up  to  an  absolute  boon- 
doggle? 

Not  even  Pogo  could  put  it  any 
plainer.  This  FSX  deal  is  a  very  bad 
deal  for  America.  This  FSX  agreement 
should  never  have  been  negotiated  by 
the  previous  administration.  This  FSX 
agreement  should  not  have  been  fine- 
tuned  by  the  present  administration. 
This  FSX  agreement  should  be 
scrapped. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  a  few  ques- 
tions: 

First,  if  you  were  a  negotiator  for 
Japan  and  you  had  the  option  of 
buying  the  world's  best  fighter  plane 
at  a  savings  of  $30  million  per  plane, 
would  you  not  jump  at  the  chance?  I 
will  bet  you  would. 

Second,  if  you  were  a  negotiator  for 
Japan  and  you  had  the  opportunity  to 
take  the  heat  off  the  $54  billion  trade 
imbalance  with  the  United  States  by 
buying  between  130  and  170  fighter 
planes  and  thus  reducing  that  massive 
trade  imbalance,  would  you  not  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity? 

From  our  perspective,  the  answers 
seem  obvious;  but,  they  are  not  the  an- 
swers the  Japanese  negotiators  have 
given. 

The  point  of  this  exercise  is  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  not  thinking  the 
way  the  Japanese  are  thinking  on  the 
FSX  fighter  plane  deal.  The  Japanese 
negotiators  have  outfoxed  us  on  this 
one.  One  animal  Pogo  keeps  a  close 
lookout  for  in  the  swamp  is  the  fox. 
We  had  better  do  the  same.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  it  is  too  late. 

I  would  like  to  get  up  on  top  of  the 
Capitol  dome  and  shout  this  question. 
Mr.  President— why  are  we  making 
this  deal?  It  made  no  sense  to  me 
when  it  was  first  proposed.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  me  now.  Even  Pogo  would 
have  the  judgment  and  common  sense 
not  to  sign  this  one. 

I  saw  a  book  review  in  an  Illinois 
newspaper  while  home  this  weekend 
that  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  FSX 
deal.  The  question  was  posed  thusly: 
"Can  international  free  trade  survive 
when  the  West  does  not  have  a  trade 
strategy  to  match  Japan's  'adversarial' 
trade,  which  targets  and  kills  off 
whole  industries  in  the  victim  coun- 
try?" 

This  is  a  trade  issue  we  are  talking 
about— not  a  military  issue.  The  Japa- 
nese want  to  get  into  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. They  want  to  do  it  through 
the  FSX  deal.  They  want  us  to  give 
them  technology  they  do  not  have. 
They  want,  in  other  words,  to  target 
and  kill  off  our  aerospace  industry. 

Too  far-fetched,  you  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Look  at  what  the  Japanese  did 
in  automobiles.  Look  at  what  the  Jap- 
anese did  in  steel.  If  this  FSX  deal 


flies,  we  will  soon  be  saying,  look  at 
what  the  Japanese  did  in  aircraft. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  the 
FSX  Program  calls  for  Japan  and  our- 
selves to  jointly  develop  a  new  fighter 
using  General  Dynamic's  F-16  fighter 
aircraft  as  a  starting  point.  Following 
development,  the  plan  calls  for  both 
countries  to  coproduce  approximately 
130  fighters  begiiming  in  the  mid-nine- 
ties. When  deployed,  this  advanced 
fighter  will  help  provide  for  our 
mutual  security  needs.  Sounds  reason- 
able, does  it  not?  It  is  not. 

For  the  Japanese,  the  heart  of  this 
program  is  not  defense,  but  the  devel- 
opment of  an  aerospace  industry  capa- 
ble of  competing  in  the  world  market- 
place. The  Japanese  are  not  capable  of 
doing  that  now  because  they  do  not 
possess  the  technology  or  knowledge 
needed  to  build  high-performance  jet 
aircraft.  But  as  in  so  many  other  in- 
dustries—such as  VCR's  and  semicon- 
ductors—the Japanese  know  where  to 
get  the  technology  and  knowledge: 
from  the  good  old  U.S.A.  What  has 
been  the  consequence?  America  pro- 
vides this  technology  and  knowledge 
to  the  Japanese  and  promptly  suffers 
a  loss  of  United  States  leadership  in 
several  Industries,  and  the  loss  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  good-paying 
American  jobs.  The  Japanese  have 
managed  to  do  this  in  large  measure 
because  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
their  economic  growth  has  been  fos- 
tered by  the  conventional  and  nuclear 
defense  protection  given  them  by  the 
United  States.  We  have  just  recently 
helped  protect  Japan  by  assuring  the 
free  flow  of  oil  through  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

On  the  economic  side,  what  we  have 
gotten  in  return  for  our  expertise  and 
willingness  to  promote  free-trade  is  a 
Japanese  reluctance  to  share  technolo- 
gy or  open  their  markets  to  United 
States  products,  and  a  huge  trade  defi- 
cit of  $54  billion.  That  $54  billion 
figure  does  not  include  what  we  spend 
in  defending  Japan. 

Now  the  FSX  deal  comes  along,  and 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  shooting  our- 
selves in  the  foot  again  by  giving 
Japan  a  shot-in-the-arm  that  will  help 
it  develop  a  government-supported  in- 
dustry that  will  aggressively— and 
often  unfairly— compete  against  Amer- 
ican firms. 

This  FSX  deal,  Mr.  President,  is  not 
a  good  deal.  It  is  a  No.  1  bamboozle. 
The  Japanese  have  approached  this 
program  from  an  economic  perspec- 
tive, while  we  negotiated  from  a  de- 
fense and  foreign  relations  perspec- 
tive. The  Japanese  want  an  aerospace 
industry.  They  have  a  huge  pool  of 
young  engineers  who  will  greatly  bene- 
fit from  the  FSX  Program  and  who 
will  become  the  designers  and  develop- 
ers of  future  Japanese  commercial  and 
military  aircraft.  In  1984,  the  Japa- 
nese  space    and    development   policy 
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called  for  autonomy  in  commercial 
aviation.  Our  own  Government  Ac- 
counting Office,  in  a  1982  report,  said 
the  key  objectives  of  Japan  in  entering 
coproduction  programs  with  United 
States  defense  companies  are  to  en- 
hance their  high  technology  employ- 
ment base  to  develop  future  export  in- 
dustry and  to  increase  their  military 
self  sufficiency. 

When  are  we  going  to  give  equal 
weight  to  our  own  economic  interest 
when  we  negotiate  these  agreements? 
Our  security  concerns  in  the  Far  East 
are  important,  but  a  $50  billion  plus 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  each  year 
cannot  be  sustained  indefinitely.  I  do 
not  blame  our  Defense  Department 
for  not  wanting  to  rely  on  Japanese 
fighter  planes,  because  they  would  not 
be  as  reliable  as  the  PSX  or  F-16 
fighters.  Japanese  fighters  would  put 
our  forces  at  greater  risk.  But  why  can 
we  not  convince  Japan,  touted  as  a 
strong  United  States  ally,  to  buy  F-16 
fighters?  Such  a  purchase  will  reduce 
our  trade  deficit  now  and  protect  our 
trading  position  in  the  future,  while 
still  giving  both  of  our  countries  the 
protection  we  need  in  the  Far  East. 

Rather  than  capitulating  in  our  ne- 
gotiations, we  should  be  pressing  the 
Japanese  to  accept  our  comparative 
advantage  in  aerospace  and  to  recog- 
nize their  responsibility  to  reduce 
their  large  trade  surplus  with  us  and 
other  countries.  These  surpluses  cause 
economic  imbalances  and  threaten 
world  economic  security.  As  an  eco- 
nomic superpower,  the  Japanese  must 
share  a  greater  burden  in  maintaining 
international  economic  order.  The 
postwar  era  is  over  and  it  is  a  great 
success  story.  America  and  many  coun- 
tries have  benefited  from  this  success, 
few  as  spectacularly  as  Japan. 

What  am  I  suggesting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? The  Japanese  could  begin  pro- 
viding for  their  own  defense  by  buying 
American  P-16  fighter  aircraft  out- 
right. This  would  signal  to  the  world 
that  they  are  willing  to  fine  tune, 
rather  than  expand,  their  export 
driven  economy.  But  instead,  they 
desire  to  spend  $40  to  $50  million  for 
each  FSX  fighter,  instead  of  $20  mil- 
lion for  an  P-16,  in  order  to  build  an 
aerospace  industry  to  compete  in  the 
world  market. 

I  believe  that  the  Japanese  position 
is  clear.  Our  own  position  is  not  at  all 
clear.  What  are  we  getting  out  of  this 
deal  that  an  outright  buy  of  battle- 
proven  F-16  high  performance  aircraft 
wouldn't  give  us?  Absolutely  nothing. 
We  are  told  we  will  be  getting  ad- 
vanced Japanese  radar  and  composite 
manufacturing  technology,  but  no  one 
has  been  able  to  confirm  that  it  even 
exists.  Do  we  really  believe  that  the 
Japanese  will  provide  us  with  their 
technology?  History.  Mr.  President, 
does  not  support  this.  Why  should  we 
believe  that  the  Japanese  have  these 
technologies?  They  have  never  built  a 


high-performance  jet  aircraft,  and 
they  cannot  even  build  their  own 
engine  for  the  FSX  fighter.  If  they 
could,  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
they  would. 

In  negotiating  this  FSX  proposal,  I 
am  afraid  we  have  forgotten  the  les- 
sons we  have  learned  from  our  past 
commercial  dealings  with  the  Japa- 
nese. They  often  do  not  honor  their 
agreements,  as  in  the  semiconductor 
industry,  where  they  pledged  to  open 
their  market  2  years  ago.  but  have  not. 

They  target  certain  industries  for 
export  growth  and  put  substantial 
support  behind  those  industries,  while 
making  it  difficult  for  importers  to 
penetrate  their  markets.  The  Japanese 
have  been  so  effective  with  these 
methods  that  our  new  United  States 
Trade  Representative  is  talking  about 
"Managed  Trade"  with  the  Japanese 
to  correct  the  massive  trade  imbalance 
we  have  with  them.  With  trading  con- 
ditions as  they  are.  it  seems  ludicrous 
that  we  would  help  the  Japanese  build 
an  aerospace  industry  that  will  only 
make  trade  competition  worse  than  it 
is. 

Are  we  doomed  to  make  the  same 
mistakes  we  made  in  the  sale  of  the  F- 
15?  Will  we  have  the  GAO  tell  us  once 
again  that  we  have  been  taken  to  the 
cleaners  by  the  Japanese?  It  is  time, 
my  friends,  that  we  start  telling  the 
Japanese  to  buy  American  if  they 
want  their  economic  growth  to  contin- 
ue. Maybe  it  is  time  to  play  a  little 
hard  ball,  and  let  them  know  that  if 
they  want  continued  access  to  our 
markets,  then  we  want  them  to  start 
buying  our  fighter  planes  off  the 
shelf. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  FSX  codevelopment  pro- 
gram will  boost  Japan's  ability  to  de- 
velop an  aerospace  industry  that  will 
strongly— and  given  current  practices, 
often  unfairly— compete  against  Amer- 
ican aerospace  firms  in  the  future. 
Rather  than  recognize  our  compara- 
tive advantage  in  this  field,  and  buy  a 
battle-proven  fighter,  Japan  will  again 
concentrate  its  considerable  resources 
to  capture  a  huge  portion  of  a  world 
market  now  dominated  by  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  my  view.  Congress  cannot  allow 
this  to  happen.  We  should  scrap  this 
agreement.  We  should  go  back  to  the 
negotiating  table,  and  begin  to  make 
our  case  for  a  Japanese  purchase  of  F- 
16's  or  another  American  built  fighter 
aircraft. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  PSX  deal,  I 
suggest  that  our  negotiators  take  the 
following  steps: 

First,  let  us  include  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  the  full  extent  Con- 
gress intended. 

Next,  let  us  keep  our  F-16  technolo- 
gy under  our  control. 

Third,  let  us  sell  our  planes  outright 
to  the  Japanese. 


Finally,  let  us  keep  our  first  place 
ranking  in  the  aircraft  industry  by  not 
giving  away  our  competitive  edge. 

Mr.  F*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  of  this  date  from 
the  New  York  Times  entitled  "The 
U.S.  vs.  the  U.S.  on  the  PSX"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CProm  the  New  York  Times.  May  2.  1989] 
The  U.S.  vs.  THE  U.S.  on  the  PSX 

President  Bush  has  now  improved  the 
terms  of  the  $7  billion  PSX  fighter  plane 
deal  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
reached  with  Japan.  If  Congress  goes  along, 
Mr.  Bush  will  have  removed  a  growing  irri- 
tant in  relations  between  America  and  a 
valued  ally. 

But  the  FSX  episode  nevertheless  shows 
how  high  a  price  Washington  pays  for  the 
incoherence  of  its  policy-making  toward 
Japan.  Instead  of  presenting  a  unified  front, 
each  Pederal  agency  deals  separately  with 
Japan's  shrewd  negotiators,  a  sure  recipe 
for  a  bad  deal  and  prickly  relations. 

The  PSX  is  a  new  fighter  plane  Japan 
plans  to  develop,  patterned  loosely  on  Amer- 
ica's P-16.  Japan  has  every  right  to  develop 
its  own  military  equipment.  But  the  deal  is 
particularly  painful  to  the  United  States  for 
several  reasons. 

If  Japan  were  to  buy  the  American  P-16 
off  the  shelf,  it  would  (a)  get  the  worlds 
best  fighter  at  an  unbeatable  price,  and  (b) 
help  significantly  to  relieve  its  trade  surplus 
with  America,  now  $55  billion  a  year  and 
rising  again.  Instead.  Japan  chooses  to  de- 
velop its  own  fighter  at  three  times  the  cost, 
which  increases  America's  burden  in  defend- 
ing Japan,  while  probably  facilitating 
Japan's  challenge  to  America's  civil  aviation 
industry. 

This  appears  to  be  of  little  concern  to  the 
IDefense  and  State  Departments,  whose 
main  interest  is  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  Japan.  They  agreed  last  year  to  trans- 
fer the  P-16  technology  Japan  needed  for 
the  PSX.  In  so  doing,  they  excluded  the 
Commerce  Department  and  failed  to  nail 
down  important  details,  like  how  much  of 
the  production  work  American  firms  would 
receive  and  what  technology  the  United 
States  would  receive  in  return. 

Robert  Mosbacher.  the  new  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  objected  to  the  deal.  Now  Wash- 
ington has  improved  it.  The  best  logical 
choice  for  both  sides  would  still  be  for 
Japan  to  buy  American-made  planes,  but  it 
is  probably  too  late  to  insist  on  that.  The 
Administration  therefore  sought  to  patch 
up  the  old  agreement,  notably  by  insisting 
that  American  companies  get  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  production  work. 

This  should  be  enough  to  keep  a  critical 
technology,  engine  production,  in  America, 
although  the  agreement  apparently  does 
not  specify  this.  Mr.  Bush  also  made  clear 
that  certain  technologies  would  definitely 
not  be  passed  to  Japan,  another  point  that 
had  been  left  murky. 

Washington's  policy  toward  Japan.  Robert 
Pear  wrote  recently  in  The  New  York 
Times,  "is  so  confused  and  uncoordinated 
that  many  American  officials  say  they 
cannot  figure  out  how  it  is  made  or  why  eco- 
nomic concerns  are  regularly  subordinated 
to  military  and  political  objectives."  Each 
agency  tries  to  cut  its  own  deal,  a  luxury 
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hard  to  afford  now  that  Japan  is  so  signifi- 
cant an  industrial  competitor. 

Even  now,  the  Bush  Administration  has 
not  wholly  learned  the  lesson.  When  Masaji 
Yamamoto,  director  general  of  the  Japan 
Defense  Agency's  procurement  bureau, 
came  to  Washington  last  month,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  meet  separately  with  American  of- 
ficials at  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
Pentagon  and  State. 

The  details  of  the  FSX  deal  are  classified, 
at  Japan  s  request,  and  so  cannot  be  public- 
ly debated.  That's  all  the  more  reason  for 
Congress  to  review  the  agreement  carefully. 
Even  more  important  is  to  recognize  that 
economic  strength  and  national  security  are 
two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered together  if  the  United  States  and 
Japan  are  to  compete  and  cooperate. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  dear  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  for  indulging  me. 
I  appreciate  the  time  he  gave  me  and  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  the  floor  to  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  there  is  no  indulg- 
ing. I  hope  everyone  was  listening,  be- 
cause I  could  not  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  more  if  I  had  written 
and  stated  the  remarks  myself,  which 
I  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  as 
eloquently.  I  think  the  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right. 


FUNDING  FOR  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING.  JR.  FEDERAL  HOLIDAY 
COMMISSION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Helms  amendment  to  the  Nunn 
amendment  to  S.  431. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
special  honor  and  a  distinct  pleasure 
to  rise  today  in  support  of  S.  431,  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Holiday  Commis- 
sion bill. 

When  I  hear  the  name  Martin 
Luther  King  and  contemplate  the  im- 
measurable contributions  Dr.  King 
made  to  our  great  Nation,  I  think  of  a 
statement  he  offered  more  than  20 
years  ago: 

Now  is  the  time  to  lift  our  national  policy 
from  the  quicksand  of  injustice  to  the  solid 
rock  of  human  dignity. 

No  individual  in  modem  history  has 
played  a  greater  role  than  Martin 
Luther  King  in  fulfilling  the  moral  im- 
perative of  that  statement.  He  gave  us 
a  vision  of  human  dignity  and  social 
justice  that  inspired  the  Nation  and 
continues  to  do  so  today. 

Martin  Luther  King  served  as  the 
social  conscience  of  this  Nation  during 
his  lifetime.  He  has  continued  to  do  so 
for  15  years  after  his  death,  and  he 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  as  long  as  I 
can  imagine. 

He  set  our  goals,  he  showed  us  the 
path  to  achieve  them  and,  most  impor- 
tant,  he   inspired   us   to   believe   the 


words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

It  is  when  we  consider  Dr.  King's  im- 
portant contributions  to  furthering 
this  Nation's  ideals  of  freedom  and 
social  justice  that  we  come  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  S.  431,  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Holiday  Commission  bill. 
This  is  not  a  controversial  bill.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  sup- 
ports S.  431.  The  House  passed  its  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  by  a  margin  of  more 
than  220  votes.  And  there  are  more 
than  57  cosponsors— Democrats  and 
Republican— in  the  Senate. 

S.  431.  like  the  extension  in  1986. 
continues  a  commission  that  is  now  co- 
ordinating special  commemorative 
events  in  all  50  States  to  promote  the 
ideals  Dr.  King  lived  and  died  for.  To 
achieve  that  goal,  the  Commission 
works  closely  with  the  145  State  and 
local  commissions  in  celebrating  Dr. 
King's  birthday. 

I  am  aware  that  Senator  Helms  does 
not  support  this  bill,  which  provides 
for  a  5-year  extension  of  the  King  Hol- 
iday Commission  and  would,  for  the 
first  time,  include  a  modest  Federal 
appropriation  of  $300,000  a  year. 

But  Congress  established  the  King 
Commission  to  ensure  that  the  holi- 
day "serve  as  a  time  for  Americans  to 
reflect  on  the  principles  of  racial 
equality  and  nonviolent  change"  as  es- 
poused by  Dr.  King. 

In  addition,  the  King  Commission 
has  been  charged  with  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  Americans  of  diverse 
backgrounds  and  of  private  organiza- 
tions to  observe  the  holiday. 

The  Federal  Holiday  Commission 
has  done  its  job  and  done  it  well.  It 
should  be  reauthorized  so  that  it  can 
continue  its  efforts.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  promptly  pass  S.  431  so  that  the 
Commission,  whose  authorization  ex- 
pired on  April  20,  can  continue  to 
make  Dr.  King's  birthday  one  of  the 
most  important  days  of  the  year  for 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  waiting 
for  Senator  Helms  to  return,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  are  about  to 
reach  a  compromise.  I  am  not  about  to 
ask  for  unanimous  consent.  I  am  just 
going  to  explain  for  the  record,  and 
those  who  may  be  back  in  their  offices 
listening,  that  I  understand  what  we 
are  going  to  do  is  agree  upon  the 
stacking  of  up  to  four  votes,  including 
the  underlying  amendment,  the 
Helms-Nunn-Mitchell,  and  others, 
amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  that 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  then 
Senator  Helms  and  I  and  others  who 
wish  to  engage  in  further  debate  will 
continue  to  debate  on  several  of  the 
amendments  of  Senator  Helms  which 
have  not  been  spoken  to  yet,  have  not 
been  formally  offered  by  Senator 
Helms,  after  which  time  we  will  begin 
the  vote  process,  assuming  we  in  fact 


are  able  to  do  what  I  fully  expect  we 
will  be  able  to  do  and  that  is  reach  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  the 
order  in  which  amendments  will  be 
taken  up  and  when  the  votes  will  be 
held  on  those  amendments. 

I  see  my  friend  is  on  the  floor.  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say  at  this 
moment  pending  the  appearance  of 
the  majority  leader,  who,  I  under- 
stand, is  on  his  way  to  the  floor  to 
seek  unanimous  consent.  I  would  be 
delighted,  though,  to  continue  the 
debate  and  dialog  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  if  he  wishes  to 
move  forward;  whatever  he  thinks  is 
most  appropriate.  Otherwise.  I  would 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Helms. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  rather  unique  parliamentary  situa- 
tion here  because  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
commodate a  number  of  people. 

Until  we  can  get  the  unanimous  con- 
sent in  toto.  let  me  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  underlying  amend- 
ment and  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment both  be  laid  aside  so  that  I  may 
offer  yet  another  second-degree 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  to  withhold  that  for  a 
moment.  I  think  there  is  no  objection. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 
either. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  can  tell  me,  is  that 
consistent  with  what  he  has  discussed 
with  the  majority  leader?  I  always 
take  the  word  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  anything.  I  would 
be  happy  to  not  object.  I  just  do  not 
know  enough  to  know  what  has  oc- 
curred in  the  last  10  minutes  with 
regard  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HELMS.  My  information,  which 
is  secondhand  through  staff  is  that 
the  majority  leader  wants  to  expedite 
consideration  of  all  of  the  amend- 
ments, which  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
do.  I  suppose  it  would  be  best  if  we 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  majority 
leader  and  then  we  can  settle  the 
whole  package  of  the  unanimous  con- 
sent. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum 

call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
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second-degxee  amendment  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  so  that  I  can  offer  an- 
other amendment  which  will  succeed 
the  present  second-degree  amendment 
when  the  present  second-degree 
amendment  is  disposed  of^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

/UtXHSMKNT  MO.  ••  TO  AMENOMEMT  NO.  ST 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  Martin  Luther 
Klnc.    Jr.    Federal    Holiday    Commission 
from  engaging  in  certain  educational  ac- 
tivities) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 

the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hcufs]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
69  to  amendment  No.  67. 

On  page  2,  after  line  11. 

At  the  end  of  the  proposed  subsection  (c) 
to  section  6  of  Public  Law  98-399  (98  SUt. 
1474)  of  the  amendment  numbered  ,  add 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(B)  activities  relating  to  the  exercising  of 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction,  ad- 
ministration, or  personnel  of  any  education- 
al institution,  school,  or  school  system,  over 
any  accrediting  agency  or  association,  or 
over  the  selection  or  content  of  library  re- 
sources, textboolu.  or  other  instructional 
materials  by  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  emphasizing  what  the 
amendment  proposes.  The  three  key 
words,  found  on  line  5  of  the  amend- 
ment, are:  Direction,  supervision,  or 
control.  Remember  those  words.  Direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control. 

The  entire  sentence  reads: 

Activities  relating  to  the  exercising  of  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
curriculum,  program  of  instruction,  admin- 
istration or  personnel  of  any  educational  in- 
stitution, school  or  school  system. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  should 
not  bestow  upon  any  commission  the 
right  to  direct  or  supervise  or  control 
the  curriculum  or  program  of  instruc- 
tion of  any  school.  I  do  not  want  any- 
body coming  in  here  saying.  "Oh.  you 
are  unduly  restricting  this  commis- 
sion." I'm  sure  we  will  all  agree  that 
we  do  not  want  somebody  moving  in  to 
direct  or  supervise  or  control  the  cur- 
riculum of  schools  from  Washington, 
DC. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  the  public  law 
establishing  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion we  quickly  see  that  the  purposes 
and  intentions  of  that  Department  are 
stated  very  clearly.  The  text  of  the  law 
states: 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  to  protect 
the  rights  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  public  and  private  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  areas  of  educational  policies  and 
administration  of  programs  and  to  strength- 
en and  Improve  the  control  of  such  govern- 
ments and  institutions  over  their  own  edu- 
cational programs  and  policies. 


The  law  goes  on  to  state  that: 
The  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Education  shall  not  increase  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government  over  education 
or  diminish  the  responsibility  for  education 
which  is  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  local 
school  systems  and  other  instrumentalities 
of  the  States. 

Finally,  the  law  makes  it  clear  that: 
No  provision  of  a  program  administered 
by  the  Secretary  or  by  any  other  officer  of 
the  department  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  or  any  such  officer  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  the  curriculum,  program  of  in- 
struction, administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution,  school  or  school 
system,  over  any  accrediting  agency  or  asso- 
ciation, or  over  the  selection  or  content  of  li- 
brary resources.  textboolLS.  or  other  instruc- 
tional materials  by  any  educational  institu- 
tion or  school  system,  except  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  law. 

Any  Senator  who  may  be  listening 
on  the  public  address  system  has  al- 
ready perceived  that  I  have  used  that 
precise  language  in  drafting  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  want  anybody 
controlling,  dictating,  or  directing  the 
curriculum  of  our  schools.  That  con- 
trol belongs  to  the  States  and  the  sub- 
divisions thereof. 

I  have  read  the  law  which  estab- 
lished this  Commission  several  times. 
Nowhere  in  it  is  there  authorization 
regarding  the  educational  curriculum 
in  our  public  schools.  Yet.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  look  at  the  activities  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Commission  itself  in  its 
1988  annual  report,  we  see  that  they 
are  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  policies 
set  forth  in  title  XX  regarding  the 
Federal  Government's  role  and  rela- 
tionship with  the  States  regarding 
education.  It  is  one  of  the  concerns  I 
have  regarding  the  activities  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  also  one  reason  I 
regret  we  did  not  have  a  public  hear- 
ing so  we  could  discuss  this. 

First,  if  I  may  quote  from  the  Com- 
mission's own  annual  report  in  1988: 
"Significant  progress  was  made  in  sup- 
porting efforts  to  formalize  instruc- 
tion and  curriculum  in  America's 
schools." 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  tell  me  what  page  that  is  on? 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  will  bring  it  over  to 
you. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  have  it  here.  I  am 
trying  to  figure  where  it  is. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  prefer 
that  I  wait? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  quite 
welcome.  I  appreciate  his  interest. 

Second:  "The  Commission's  Educa- 
tion Committee  proposes  to  sponsor  a 
mini  education  conference  for  teach- 
ers in  1988  on  developing  and  integrat- 
ing educational  materials  related  to 
Dr.  King  in  the  curriculums  of  our  Na- 
tion's schools."  That  is  from  the  1988 
annual  report  of  the  Commission. 

Finally: 

The  Commission  will  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  formalization  of  instruction  on 


Dr.  King  in  public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  Commission  sees 
an  increasing  need  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Educational  Materials  Clearinghouse  on 
Dr.  King. 

Maybe  they  meant  something  by 
this  language  that  is  not  perceivable 
to  me.  In  any  case,  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  clear  that  we  do  not  want  any- 
t>ody  formalizing  educational  materi- 
als except  the  States.  We  do  not  want 
anybody  on  the  Federal  level  dictating 
to  the  States. 

This  amendment  that  is  now  pend- 
ing, Mr.  President,  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  situation  where  a  federally 
funded,  understandably  biased  organi- 
zation may  attempt  to  direct,  super- 
vise, or  control  the  curriculum  in  any 
educational  institution. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  that  and  I 
carmot  believe  that  the  Senate  does 
not  share  my  views.  Such  an  effort  by 
the  Federal  Goverrunent,  or  its  desig- 
nee, in  this  case,  is  inappropriate  on 
any  subject,  especially  one  about 
which  all  information  is  not  made 
available  to  the  American  people. 

I  just  cannot  believe  that  this  coun- 
try's community  of  historians  and  edu- 
cational experts  have  become  so  in- 
capable that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to 
provide  accurate  historical  informa- 
tion and  analysis  for  our  schools.  Yet, 
we  are  starting  down  what  could  well 
be  a  treacherous  path,  contrary  to  the 
policy  enacted  by  Congress,  if  we  au- 
thorize a  federally  funded  organiza- 
tion to  control  the  content  and  dis- 
semination of  all  materials  on  a  par- 
ticular subject.  It  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Commission's  purpose  and  it  is 
in  direct  violation  of  Federal  policy  as 
set  forth  in  title  XX  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  the 
Commission  does  not  do  this.  I  must 
respond  that  they  do.  I  am  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  they  may  think  this 
is  the  proper  thing  to  do  and  that  they 
do  not  mean  any  harm.  But  we  better 
lock  the  bam  door  before  the  horse 
gallops  away.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  does.  And  certainly,  Mr. 
President,  there  cannot  be  any  need  to 
establish  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
all  educational  materials  on  any  sub- 
ject. What  would  that  entail? 

We  cannot  leave  it  nebulous.  It  is 
our  duty  to  make  sure  that  we  pre- 
serve and  protect  a  precious  principle, 
and  that  is  what  this  amendment  does. 
If  we  do  not  need  it,  it  is  not  going  to 
hurt  anything.  If  it  is  needed,  then  it 
might  hurt  the  feelings  of  those  who 
try  to  control  and  direct  the  curricu- 
lum in  the  public  school  or  run  a  clear- 
inghouse to  decide  what  they  are 
going  to  get  and  what  they  are  not. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  helpful  if 
we  could  have  considered  this  trouble- 
some matter  earlier,  but  that  is  sJl 
right,  we  can  do  it  now. 

Let  me  say  again,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  places  on  the  Commission 
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the  precise  restriction  that  Is  placed 
on  the  Department  of  Education  by 
title  XX  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  inquire  about 
the  yeas  and  nays  question.  Have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  obtained  on  the 
underlying  amendment?  I  do  not  think 
they  have.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
amendment  No.  67,  which  was  offered 
by  Senator  Nunn,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  requested. 

Mr.  HELMS.  On  the  first  second- 
degree  amendment,  they  have  not 
been  ordered  on  that?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
neither  of  the  second-degree  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent It  be  in  order  to  get  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  both  pending  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator    from    Ohio,    Senator   Metz- 

ENBAUM. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
did  I  understand  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  just  ordered  on  the  basis  of 
a  question,  "Is  there  an  objection?" 
Because  if  that  is  the  case.  I  do  not 
think  the  rules  provide  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  obtained  permission  to 
ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered 
on  both  questions.  We  have  not  or- 
dered them  as  yet. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  So  the  only 
question  was  he  gets  permission  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.    METZENBAUM.    I   stand   cor- 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thought  the  Chair 
stated  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been  or- 
dered, but  I  will  be  glad  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  a  unanimous-consent  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  ordered.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
those  two  amendments. 

Mr  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  was  moving  a  bit  expeditious- 
ly for  a  moment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Now  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  I  would  like 
to  respond,  if  I  may,  albeit  briefly,  to 
the  last  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

When  we  were  in  law  school,  there 
was  an  expression  we  heard  all  the 


time  which  is  referred  to  as  something 
is  a  red  herring. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  or- 
dered? Am  I  intruding  on  that  deci- 
sion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  Just 
for  the  Record,  we  were  responding  to 
the  request  for  unanimous  consent 
and  Senator  Metzenbaum's  request 
clarified  that.  We  have  done  it  now 
twice  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are  clear- 
ly and  doubly  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  There  is  an  expression 
that  lawyers  often  use  when  they  sug- 
gest something  may  not  be  particular- 
ly relevant  and  is  slightly  diversionary. 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  this 
amendment  and  the  comments  made 
regarding  this  amendment  are  a  bit  of 
a  red  herring.  The  implication  is  that 
the  Commission,  that  the  establish- 
ment of— let  me  back  up— the  estab- 
lishment of  the  holiday,  as  we  did 
back  in  1984,  established  somehow  the 
ability  of  those  who  were  on  the 
board,  in  fact  required  to  follow  out 
the  dictates  of  the  legislation,  that 
somehow  they  were  in  a  position,  they 
had  the  intention  to.  they  had  the 
power  to  insist  that  State  and  local 
communities  use  certain  textbooks, 
that  they  had  the  authority  to  move 
in  and  take  control  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts, that  they  had  the  ability  to  dic- 
tate from  Washington  or  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  the  local  curriculum 
of  a  particular  school. 

Now.  the  fact  is  that  no  such  author- 
ity exists,  no  such  authority  has  at- 
tempted to  be  exercised.  My  reading— 
and  I  tried  to  follow,  with  the  kind 
help  of  Senator  Helms'  staff,  the  por- 
tions of  the  1988  annual  report  to 
which  the  Senator  is  referring— of  the 
one  section  to  which  he  referred  relat- 
ed to  activities  "yet  to  be  completed," 
and  it  set  out  a  wish  list  of  things  that 
the  Commission  hoped  to  do. 
It  says: 

The  Commission's  Educational  Committee 
will  sponsor  a  national  teacher's  miniconfer- 
ence  on  Infusing  materials  related  to  Dr. 
King  into  the  curricula  of  the  Nation's 
schools.  More  than  250  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  curriculum  planners  from 
public  and  private  schools  across  the  Nation 
will  be  invited. 

The  key  here  is  "will  be  invited."  If 
you  look  at  the  original  legislation 
when  we  set  up  the  Conunission,  it 
says  the  purpose  of  the  Commission— 
this  is  1984  law— is  to.  "(1)  encourage 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
throughout  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  first  observance."  and  it  goes  on 
from  there.  "(2)  to  provide  advice  and 
assistance  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  and  to  private  organiza- 
tions with  respect  to." 

Now,  the  notion  here  is  that  those 
local  communities  will  say,  and  many 
have,  from  my  State,  although  I  sus- 
pect many  other  States,  possibly  the 
State  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  "tell  us 


more  about  how  we  can  best  do  it  be- 
cause we  have  locally  decided  that  we 
wish  to  teach  our  children  more  about 
Dr.  King  and  all  the  good  things  he 
did  for  this  Nation."  So  the  Commis- 
sion comes  along  and  says  that  yet  to 
be  done  is  for  the  Commission  to  spon- 
sor a  national  teachers'  miniconfer- 
ence  to  tell  those  folks,  who  locally  de- 
cided that  they  would  like  to  know 
more  about  it.  how  to  set  up  a  curricu- 
lum run  by  local  teachers,  run  by  local 
people,  et  cetera. 

So  this  is  what  we  call  a  red  herring. 
It  does  not  follow  that  because  the 
Commission  makes  information  avail- 
able to.  and  even  if  the  Commission 
solicits  among  local  teachers,  local 
school  boards,  locad  agencies,  solicits 
them  to  participate  in  knowing  more 
about  how  the  Commission  thinks  a 
curriculum  could  better  serve  inform- 
ing a  student  population  about  Dr. 
King,  that  is  in  any  way  setting  up 
from  Washington  this  bureaucracy 
which  is  going  to  dictate  to  local 
school  boards  what  they  must  teach. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  issue— and  I 
apologize  to  my  colleague  if  I  have  the 
wrong  page,  but  I  believe  he  also  made 
reference  to  this  clearinghouse  notion, 
somehow  there  is  going  to  be  the  Im- 
plication, at  least  as  I  understand  it, 
that  there  is  some  conglomerate  here 
in  Washington,  DC— and  none  of  us, 
everybody  knows,  likes  Washington. 
DC.  to  tell  us  anything— there  is  this 
conglomerate,  probably  somewhere 
hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  or  somewhere 
other  than  in  our  own  hometowns, 
that  has  all  this  material,  a  lot  of  it 
not  being  true,  clearly  not  being  com- 
plete, so  the  image  goes,  that  has  this 
clearinghouse  of  censored  information 
which  basically  is  going  to  dictate  to 
localities  not  only  if  they  can  but  what 
precisely  they  can  and  cannot  teach- 
again,  a  red  herring. 

The  notion  here  is  not  that  at  all, 
based  upon  what  the  Commission  is 
talking  about.  The  Conunission  is  sug- 
gesting that  there  should  be  model 
programs,  if  you  will,  that  they,  the 
Commission  have.  And  by  the  way, 
this  Commission  is  made  up  of  a  dis- 
parate group  of  people,  of  no  single 
mind,  of  no  single  ideology,  of  nothing 
other  than  an  overwhelming  respect 
for  how  vividly  and  significantly  Dr. 
King's  actions  fundamentally  altered 
the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
better.  That  is  the  only  thing  they 
have  in  common,  nothing  else— not  po- 
litical party,  not  ideology,  nothing 
else.  And  that  group  of  folks  is  saying. 
"Look,  where  there  are  schools  that 
like  to  teach  courses  or  aspects  of 
courses  about  Dr.  King,  we.  the  Com- 
mission, have  a  pilot  program.  If  you 
want  to  take  it,  if  you  want  to  use  it. 
we  can  show  you  how  we  would  do  it, 
but  it  is  up  to  you  to  do  whatever  you 
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want  to  do.  It  is  not  up  to  us,  the  Com- 
mission." 

I  am  not  part  of  the  Commission  so 
when  I  say  "us,"  I  use  it  more  in  an 
editorial  sense.  "It  is  not  up  to  us,  the 
Commission,  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it 
but  if  you  want  some  advice,  we  can 
help,"  just  like  we  have,  by  the  way, 
on  a  thousand  other  things,  a  thou- 
sand other  things. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  come  to 
Washington,  DC,  not  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  they  say,  "E>on't 
you,  FBI;  don't  you,  CIA;  don't  you. 
Federal  agencies,  tell  us  how  to  run 
our  local  police  departments  but  we 
sure  would  like  some  help.  We  know 
you  do  a  lot  of  special  things  with 
regard  to  fingerprinting.  Can  you 
show  us  what  you  do  and  we  can 
decide  whether  or  not  we  want  to  do 
it?  Or  we  would  like  help.  Can  you 
train  us  in  how  to  deal  with  local  ter- 
rorist activity?  Can  you  train  us  on," 
and  the  thing  that  it  seems  like  I  have 
spent  all  my  life  working,  "how  to  deal 
with  the  drug  issue?" 

No  Federal  FBI  agents  or  DEA 
agents  come  in  and  say,  'By  the  way, 
we  have  this  program,  we  have  a  clear- 
inghouse here."  And  that  is  what  they 
call  some  of  these  things,  a  Federal 
clearinghouse  in  law  enforcement. 
DEA  is  not  coming  in  and  saying, 
"Now,  let  me  tell  you  something.  Here 
is  how  you  are  going  to  run  the  local 
sheriff's  office."  It  is  not  that  at  all. 

The  local  sheriff's  office  comes  in 
and  says,  "We  have  a  problem.  We 
need  some  expertise.  What  would  you 
recommend?"  And  we  say,  "We  have  a 
clearinghouse.  Here  is  the  way  we 
would  do  it.  Here  is  the  way  we  do  it 
federally.  Now,  if  you  would  like  to  do 
It.  we  can  help  you.  If  you  do  not  want 
to  do  it,  we  understand." 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about,  unless 
I  am— and  it  would  not  be  the  first 
time— missing  a  fundamental  point.  As 
I  understand  what  the  Senator  is 
saying,  there  is  nothing  either  in  this 
Commission's  annual  report  or  in  the 
enabling  legislation  that  gives,  as  of 
this  very  moment,  absent  this  amend- 
ment, the  Commission  the  right  to  dic- 
tate in  any  way  anything  that  hap- 
pens at  the  local  level,  nothing  at  all. 
And  so  I  would  think  that  the  amend- 
ment is  somewhat  superfluous  and  I 
would  say  confusing,  because  if  the 
amendment  were  to  pass  because  of 
the  counterargument  my  good  friend— 
and  he  is  a  friend.  We  work  on  a  lot  of 
committees  together,  and  now  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Al- 
though we  have  t>een  on  the  opposite 
ends  of  a  lot  of  argiiments  we  have 
never  been  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a 
personal  argument. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  he  may 
say.  "Look.  Senator  Biden.  if  that  is 
the  case,  why  worry  about  it?  Why  not 
pass  it  anyway?"  The  reason  not  to 
pass  it  anyway  is  it  confuses  the  devil 


out  of  things.  It  by  implication  sug- 
gests that  the  existing  legislation  gives 
power  that  it  does  not  give  in  the  first 
instance.  And  I  would  argue  that  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  wor- 
ried about  Federal  intrusion  he  should 
not  imply  through  this  legislation  that 
there  is  anywhere  in  the  existing  legis- 
lation the  right  of  the  Commission  to 
force  any  local  agency  to  do  anything. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
with  great  admiration  and  resi>ect:  I 
thinketh  my  friend  doth  protest  too 
much.  If  the  Commission  is  not  engag- 
ing in  any  activities  that  are  beyond 
the  proper  scope  of  a  federally  funded 
entity,  then  why  worry  atwut  the 
amendment?  The  problem  is  that 
what  he  has  stated  is  simply  his  opin- 
ion on  what  the  Commission  does.  But 
opinions  are  just  like  noses.  Everybody 
has  one,  and  they  interpret  things  dif- 
ferently. 

But  I  think  we  ought  to  lock  the 
bam  door  on  these  extraneous  activi- 
ties, because  I  have  read  the  Commis- 
sion report,  and  I  have  turned  it  over 
to  some  constitutional  lawyers  upon 
whom  I  rely.  We  all  agree  that  some  of 
the  activities  of  the  Commission  are 
clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  its  author- 
izing legislation.  I  happen  not  to  be  a 
lawyer.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I 
brag  about  ever  so  often.  But  I  am 
saying  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  it  is  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry 
even  if  he  is  right. 

But  by  any  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion of  what  the  report  itself  says— 
and  I  read  it  into  the  Record — we  need 
to  have  a  safeguard  about  any  inclina- 
tion by  anybody  connected  with  the 
Commission  to  direct,  control,  or  su- 
pervise the  curriculum  of  any  educa- 
tional institution. 

I  will  be  glad  to  make  legislative  his- 
tory right  now,  even  though  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary,  that  nothing  in 
this  amendment  prohibits  the  Com- 
mission from  responding  to  a  solicita- 
tion or  a  request  for  information; 
noting  that,  I  judge,  to  be  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

But  he  gave  the  scenario  where 
these  folks  say,  "Now,  look.  We  are 
going  to  give  you  this  information,  and 
you  don't  have  to  follow  it.  You  can  do 
whatever  you  want  to,"  and  so  forth. 
Well,  Mr.  President,  we  all  know 
better  than  that.  The  people  who  run 
the  Commission,  who  operate  the 
Commission.  are  understandably 
biased,  and  it  is  understandable  that 
they  will  not  want  to  provide  anyone 
with  any  information  that  may  l)e 
even  implicitly  derogatory  to  Martin 
Luther  King.  And  they  will  never  want 
such  information  to  be  mentioned  in  a 
schoolroom. 

So  it  is  the  subtleties  that  bother 
me.  For  the  life  of  me.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  it  is  not  better  to  be  safe 


than  sorry.  Assuming  that  my  friend  is 
correct  and  they  are  going  to  say. 
"Look,  we  just  want  to  help;  we  just 
want  to  provide  information  and  mate- 
rial. If  you  don't  like  it.  you  don't  have 
to  use  it."  If  the  Senator  believes  that 
is  the  way  this  Commission  is  going  to 
operate,  then  I  have  some  swampland 
down  in  eastern  North  Carolina  I 
would  be  glad  to  sell  him. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  understand  swamp- 
land has  been  selling  big  for  a  while 
now. 

Let  me  be  very  serious  a  moment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Calling  this  amend- 
ment a  red  herring  is  a  little  bit  harsh. 
I  do  not  propose  this  as  a  red  herring. 
I  think  the  Senator  knows  me  better 
than  that.  I  am  just  as  sincere  and 
genuine  about  my  apprehension  as  the 
Senator  is  when  he  dismisses  my  ap- 
prehension. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
read  the  language  again.  It  says  "ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  exercise  of  any 
direction"  for  example,  where  this  will 
cause  confusion.  Obviously,  if  a  local 
school  board  comes  and  asks  for  direc- 
tion and  the  Commission  gives  direc- 
tion, they  will  not  be  allowed  to  give 
direction  under  this  legislation  even  if 
it  is  solicited;  No  1. 

No.  2,  supervision.  In  fact,  they  come 
in,  a  local  agency  comes,  a  local  entity, 
and  seeks  to  be  part  of  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram that  in  fact  is  designed  to  specifi- 
cally tell  about  Dr.  King  and  tell  the 
good  things  about  Dr.  King.  We  have, 
for  example,  the  holiday.  Lincoln's 
Birthday.  If  we  set  up  a  committee  or 
a  Commission  to  celebrate  or  put  a 
bust  up  for  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, the  purpose  of  those  Commis- 
sions, everyone  knows  by  definition,  is 
to  tell  the  good  things.  We  do  not  have 
Commissions,  we  do  not  have  public 
holidays  for  Lincoln  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  up  material  to  point  out 
Lincoln's  shortcomings  and  his  wife's 
shortcomings.  We  do  not  do  that.  That 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this. 

The  purpose  here  is  not  to  in  any 
way  impact  upon  what  history  will 
write  or  what  will  in  fact  will  be 
taught  in  the  history  books.  What  it 
does  say  is  tell  the  good  things. 

There  is  a  little  bit  of  confusion 
here.  There  is  a  difference  between 
going  out  and  saying  do  not  say  any- 
thing that  is  not  true  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  allege  that  anyone  on  this 
Commission  or  anywhere  else  in  this 
body  is  arguing  that  you  should  say 
things  about  Dr.  King  that  are  not 
true.  We  should  not  tell  children  he 
was  9  foot  7  inches  tall.  We  should  not 
tell  children  that  in  fact  he  was  the 
guy  who  discovered  the  North  Pole. 
We  should  not  say  things  like  that.  We 
should  only  say  things  that  are  true. 

But  the  corollary  of  that  is  not  true 
which  is  to  say  that  you  must  say  ev- 
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erythlng  alleged  or  otherwise.  The 
purpose  of  this  Commission  is  to  pro- 
mote, promote.  It  is  not  to  be  the  de- 
finitive word  and  the  final  historical 
analysis  of  who  Dr.  King  was  as  the 
leader,  as  the  man.  as  the  child.  That 
is  not  the  purpose. 

So  we  are  getting  a  little  bit  con- 
fused here  I  think.  But  the  point  is  if 
we  pass  this  amendment,  it  will  do 
nothing  but  create  mischief  because 
what  constitutes  direction?  If  it  is 
asked  for  and  given,  is  it  in  violation  of 
the  statute? 

So  I  suggest  that  it  is:  A.  not  only 
not  needed;  B,  as  sincerely  as  it  may 
be  offered,  the  sincerity  is  understand- 
able, but  nonetheless  misplaced;  and 
the  concern  is  in  this  Senator's  opin- 
ion overblown,  although  clearly  and 
deeply  held  not  to  be  overblown  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  am  not  sure  it  warrants  at  least  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
additional  debate  because  I  know  we 
are  trying  to  get  to  other  amendments. 
But  I  will  conclude  by  suggesting  that 
we  should  not  confuse. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission,  the 
reason  why  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1984 
overwhelmingly  voted  to  establish  this 
holiday,  is  not  to  establish  a  holiday 
that  celebrates  the  frailties  of  Dr. 
King.  We  all  have  frailties.  It  is  to  cel- 
ebrate the  phenomenal  contribution 
that  he  made  in  the  progress  of  Amer- 
ica and  humankind. 

That  is  what  it  is  about.  So  I  do  not 
see  where  this  is  needed,  and  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  will  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Senator  Simon. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  to  assume  that  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina  is  very  se- 
rious and  is  concerned  about  a  supervi- 
sion taking  place. 

I  really  do  not  think  it  is  something 
we  need  to  worry  about.  The  Commis- 
sion is  going  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  us.  That  is  all  commissions 
ever  do.  It  is  up  to  the  legislative  body, 
the  Congress,  to  act  upon  it.  And  if 
you  take  a  look  at  the  amendment, 
they  could  not  even  make  reconunen- 
dations  as  to  any  books  that  a  library 
could  buy  about  Martin  Luther  King.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  an  amendment 
that  adds  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
Let  me  just,  if  I  may,  take  another 
couple  of  minutes  here  to  talk  about 
the  general  subject,  in  addition  to  the 
amendment. 

My  home  in  southeastern  Illinois  is 
much  more  southern  than  most  people 
realize.  My  home  is  173  miles  from  the 
Mississippi  border,  331  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. It  is  south  of  Louisville  and 
south  of  Richmond.  We  are  southern 
in  many  ways  in  southern  Illinois. 


When,  as  a  young,  very  green  State 
legislator,  I  got  involved  in  civil  rights 
things,  I  found  myself  one  day  being 
invited  by  Martin  Luther  King  to 
speak  at  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
bus  boycott  in  Montgomery.  In  1957,  I 
was  28  years  old.  I  spoke  at  the  Dexter 
Avenue  Baptist  Church.  I  spent  2  days 
with  Dr.  King  and  Ralph  Abernathy 
and  some  of  the  other  leaders  there  in 
Montgomery.  It  was  a  moving  experi- 
ence. At  that  point  he  was  showing 
people  who  were  black,  African  Ameri- 
cans, how  to  fill  out  a  form,  a  lengthy 
form,  in  order  to  register  to  vote,  and 
the  form  would  say,  "What  is  your  in- 
terpretation of  the  ninth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution?"  and  things  like 
that. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  con- 
tribution of  Dr.  King  to  this  country.  I 
saw  Dr.  King  then  through  the  years 
grow  in  national  stature.  And  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  amendment  with  this 
Commission,  is  to  say  we  want  some- 
thing meaningful  honoring  his  birth. 

Dr.  King  contributed  a  great  deal, 
but  I  think  we  are  saying— beyond  the 
tribute  to  Dr.  King— we  are  saying 
that  we  want  our  country  to  broaden 
its  base.  We  want  to  reach  out  to  ev- 
eryone. I  think  that  is  awfully  impor- 
tant. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  things  that 
are  happening.  There  are  some  things 
that  are  happening  that  are  not  good. 
We  read  about  violence  in  New  York 
City,  and  we  shudder  when  we  read 
about  that  violence.  But  there  are 
some  other  things  happening.  In 
Rockford,  IL,  in  the  second  largest 
city  in  my  State,  they  elected  a  black 
American  as  mayor.  The  city  is  14  per- 
cent black.  He  received  63  percent  of 
the  vote,  carried  every  ward  in  the  city 
of  Rockford,  including  the  all-white 
wards  in  the  city  of  Rockford. 

We  know  of  other  things  that  are 
positive  that  are  happening,  but  one 
of  the  positive  things  that  can  happen 
is  to  pay  the  proper  tribute  that  we 
should  to  a  great  American,  Martin 
Luther  King.  In  the  process  of  that, 
we  broaden  our  society  and  say  to  all 
Americans,  this  country  is  not  just  for 
white  Americans.  It  is  for  everyone.  I 
think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
My  hope  is  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment, well-intentioned  as  it  may  be,  be 
defeated  and  that  we  adopt  the  bill 
and  move  on  its  expeditiously. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
wishes  to  be  recognized.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  have  no  time  agree- 
ment as  of  now.  But  I  do  have  a  per- 
sonal agreement  with  the  majority 
leader  that  I  will  take  3  or  4  minutes 
or  5,  if  that. 

I  am  very  interested  in  the  com- 
ments that  "You  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  that,  Jesse,  this  is  not  going  to 


happen.  Senator."  and  so  forth.  You 
know.  I  heard  that  11  years  ago  when 
I  stood  on  this  floor  and  warned  about 
a  fellow  named  Noriega.  They  said, 
"Do  not  worry  about  that;  nothing  will 
happen."  But  we  know  a  little  bit 
better  now.  If  we  had  embarked  then 
on  a  somewhat  different  policy,  we 
would  not  be  up  to  our  armpits  in 
trouble  with  Panama  right  today. 

The  same  thing  occurred  on  this 
floor  when  we  considered  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties.  I  call  it  the  "Panama 
Canal  giveaway,"  which  I  vigorously 
opposed.  I  raised  questions  then  and 
they  said,  "Do  not  worry  about  that, 
we  are  going  to  win  friends  and  influ- 
ence people  in  Central  America;  do  not 
worry  about  that  Jesse.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  worry  about."  Now  we  know 
better. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  who  is  my  friend— and  as  he 
indicated  we  serve  together  on  various 
conunittees,  and  I  enjoy  every  minute 
of  it— he  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  this  is  an  "innocuous"  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  anything  but  innocuous.  In  fact, 
that  is  what  bothers  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  It  says  to  this  Commission 
what  we  say  to  all  governmental  agen- 
cies; that  you  cannot  control  and  you 
cannot  direct  State  and  local  educa- 
tional curriculums.  He  used  the  word 
"local,  local,  local."  I  had  to  look  at 
my  own  amendment  to  see  if  anything 
of  that  nature  was  in  it.  It  is  the 
policy,  and  should  be  the  policy  of  this 
Government,  that  at  the  Federal  level, 
we  do  not  direct  or  control  the  curricu- 
lum, et  cetera,  of  our  schools  in  the  50 
States  or  in  their  subdivisions. 

I  will  be  very  surprised  if  there  is  not 
a  substantial  vote  for  this  amendment, 
but  I  realize  that  Senators  march  in 
here  in  lockstep,  and  they  do  not  read 
the  amendment  and  do  not  know 
much  about  it  before  they  vote.  So  it 
may  well  be  defeated.  But  I  feel  I  have 
discharged  my  duty.  Maybe  some  time 
in  the  future— and  I  hope  it  does  not 
happen— maybe  I  will  be  standing  here 
trying  to  tell  this  body  that  my 
amendment  will  not  impede,  inhibit  or 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  functions 
of  the  Commission.  I  think  it  would  be 
highly  unwise  if  the  Senate  does  not 
adopt  this  now,  so  we  will  not  have  to 
revisit  the  issue  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  it.  As  far  as  I 

am  concerned  we  can  proceed,  I  would 

say    to    the    distinguished    majority 

leader. 

Mr.   MITCHELL.   I   thank  my  col- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  4:05 
p.m.  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
Helms  amendment  No.  68.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  inmiedi- 
ately  following  that  vote,  the  Senate. 
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without  any  intervening  action,  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  Helms  perfecting 
amendment  No.  69. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  these 
amendments.  Senator  Helms  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  up  to  two  more  perfect- 
ing amendments  to  the  pending  Nunn 
amendment  No.  67.  One.  dealing  with 
the  placement  of  a  plaque  containing 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  which  I  understand  will  be  accepted 
by  the  managers;  and  the  other,  deal- 
ing with  chartitable  donations  by 
Members  of  Congress:  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  those  amendments,  the 
Senate  proceed  without  any  interven- 
ing action  to  vote  on  pending  Nunn 
I  amendment  No.  67. 
'  I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  upon  disposition  of  the  Nunn 
amendment.  Senator  Biden  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment,  and  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  Biden 
amendment,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
third  reading  of  S.  431.  after  which 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  H.R.  1385.  the  House 
companion  bill;  that  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  be  stricken,  and  the  text 
of  S.  431  as  amended  be  substituted  in 
lieu  thereof,  and  the  bill  be  advanced 
to  third  reading.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  no  other  amend- 
ment or  motions  to  either  bill  be  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object,  but  I  shall  not  object. 

Did  I  hear  the  Senator  say  a 
"plaque"  with  respect  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  the  replica  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  had 
been  in  the  rotunda  for  years  and 
years  and  years.  I  do  not  want  the 
word  "plaque"  to  stand. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  that  my  re- 
quest be  amended  to  sutistitute  the 
word  "replica"  for  "plaque." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Republi- 
can leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
only  say.  as  I  understand  it,  one 
amendment  will  be  accepted.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  the  charitable  donations 
amendment  might  discuss  that  amend- 
ment but  not  proceed  to  a  vote  on  that 
amendment.  That  will  be  up  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  But  we 
have  discussed  it  briefly. 

I  would  assume  then  we  will  have  at 
least  four  votes,  possibly  six.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  we  have  no  objec- 
tion. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  was  thinking 
about  discussing  one  of  the  amend- 
ments and  withdrawing  it.  I  wanted  to 
discuss  it  to  make  a  point. 

Just  to  make  it  clear,  the  underlying 
amendment  would  not  be  voted  upon 
until  after  the  Nunn-Helms  amend- 
ment has  been  disposed  of;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  order  which  I 
understood  had  been  agreed  upon  was 
that  we  would  vote  first  on  amend- 
ment No.  68,  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  then  amendment  No. 
69.  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na. Those  are  the  two  of  which  I  be- 
lieve one  deals  with  lobbying  and  the 
other  with  educational  activities. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  then  be  recognized  to  offer  two 
additional  amendments,  one  dealing 
with  the  placement  of  the  replica  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  I  understand  will  be  accepted 
without  a  vote;  the  other  dealing  with 
charitable  donations  by  Members  of 
Congress,  and  that  the  Senator  has 
the  right  to  request  a  vote  on  that,  al- 
though he  has  apparently  made  no  de- 
termination with  respect  to  that. 
Thereafter,  there  would  be  a  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment  which  is  No. 
67. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  as  modified  by  the  major- 
ity leader? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Senators  should  now  be  aware  that 
beginning  in  3  minutes,  at  4:05  p.m., 
there  will  be  two  rollcall  votes  with 
the  possibility  later  this  afternoon  of 
at  least  two  and  possibly  four  addition- 
al rollcall  votes  to  complete  action  on 
this. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  a  lengthy 
period  of  time  will  elapse  between  the 
time  of  these  two  votes  and  final  dis- 
position. So  it  is  still  my  intention  to 
begin  consideration  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution sometime  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered 
today  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia,  Senator  Nunn,  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Helms,  and  by  sev- 
eral other  Senators,  including  myself. 

DESCRIPTION  or  THE  AMENDMENT 

This  amendment  is  simple  and 
straightforward:  it  restricts  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  from  using  its  funds— 
either  private  or  public— for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  protests  or  any 
form  of  civil  disobedience.  It  also  per- 
mits   regulation    of    the    Commission 


under  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act.  In  this  way,  the  Commission 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  body  of 
regulations  with  which  most  other 
federally  funded  Commissions  must 
comply. 

WHAT  THE  AMENDMENT  DOES  NOT  DO 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  what  this 
amendment  does  not  do.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  restrict— in  any  way— the 
distribution  of  educational  materials 
about  Dr.  King,  his  life,  his  work,  his 
commitment  to  nonviolence.  It  would 
be  a  great  loss  and  disservice  to  Amer- 
ica if  the  Commission  and  its  impor- 
tant mission  were  hampered  by  such  a 
restriction. 

Instead,  this  amendment  is  simply 
aimed  at  prohibiting  formal  training 
in  civil  disobedience  and  protest  activi- 
ties—training that  might  be  accom- 
plished through  classroom  activities  or 
through  the  distribution  of  "nuts-and- 
bolts"  civil  disobedience  literature. 
That's  all  this  amendment  goes  after. 
It  does  nothing  more  and  does  nothing 
less. 

CORETTA  SCOTT  KING  AND  THE  COMMISSION 
STAFT 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  Mrs. 
King.  Mr.  Lloyd  Davis,  and  some  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Commission 
staff  have  been  sitting  in  the  Senate 
Gallery  during  the  course  of  this 
debate.  I  would  like  to  thank  them  for 
attending  these  proceedings,  and  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  them  for 
the  fine  work  that  they  have  done  at 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  Mrs. 
King  to  know  that  this  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  Com- 
mission is  somehow  un-American,  or 
unpatriotic.  Quite  the  contrary.  This 
amendment  will  simply  clarify  the 
very  important  and  very  patriotic  role 
of  the  Commission  in  promoting  the 
holiday  of  an  American  hero. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  431,  legislation  which 
continues  the  work  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday 
Commission.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Com- 
mission has  done  an  outstanding  job 
since  it  was  created  in  1983  to  promote 
a  national  holiday  to  celebrate  the  life 
and  work  of  this  great  man.  When  the 
Commission  was  first  created,  only  17 
States  recognized  the  Martin  Luther 
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King.  Jr..  holiday;  today.  45  States  cel- 
ebrate January  16  as  a  holiday.  The 
success  of  the  Commission  in  fulfilling 
its  mandate  has  not  diminished  the 
need  for  its  efforts.  The  Commission 
provides  advice  and  assistance  to  thou- 
sands of  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions that  want  to  participate  in  the 
national  activities  to  commemorate 
Dr.  King. 

In  acting  today  to  reauthorize  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  remind  ourselves  how  much 
more  work  we  have  to  do,  as  a  nation, 
in  fulfilling  the  goals  and  values  of  Dr. 
King. 

America  is  a  nation  that  strives  for 
justice,  but  does  not  always  match  its 
ideals  with  its  actions.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  was  a  man  who  saw  injustice 
and  felt  the  weight  of  oppression,  and 
refused  to  be  broken  by  it.  His  life  ex- 
emplified what  is  best  in  this  country: 
A  desire  for  freedom  and  equality  and 
the  determination  to  struggle  for 
these  ideals.  He  had  the  strength  to 
withstand  jail  and  march  in  the  midst 
of  strident  racism  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  battle  hate  with  love.  Dr. 
King  did  not  stray  from  the  path  of 
nonviolence,  though  many  of  us  might 
have  been  tempted  to  had  we  been 
faced  with  the  discrimination  and  vili- 
fication experienced  by  civil  rights 
workers  in  those  days. 

The  life  of  Dr.  King  is  remarkable 
not  simply  for  what  he  did  during  his 
lifetime,  but  for  what  he  has  come  to 
represent  since  his  death.  Dr.  King  is  a 
symbol  of  hope;  he  stands  for  the  en- 
during truth  that  the  spirit  of  man 
cannot  be  quashed.  This  is  a  lesson 
that  we  must  continue  to  learn.  In  our 
inner  cities  there  are  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals who  despair  of  hope.  They 
struggle  daily  with  the  scourge  of 
drugs.  They  lack  jobs  and  even  the  op- 
portunity to  find  them.  And  our  edu- 
cational system  has  failed  them.  The 
message  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..  is  as  relevant  to  their  lives  today 
as  it  was  20  years  ago.  As  he  put  it  in 
Montgomery,  AL  in  1965: 

Let  us  continue  *  •  *  our  march  to  the  re- 
alization of  the  American  dream.  •  *  *  The 
road  ahead  is  not  altogether  a  smooth  one. 
There  are  no  broad  highways  that  lead  us 
easily  and  inevitably  to  quick  solutions. 

When  asked  how  long  it  would  take 
before  we  realized  this  dream,  his 
answer  was  "Not  long.  Because  no  lie 
can  live  forever." 

By  remembering  Dr.  King's  life  and 
struggles,  we  are  also  reminded  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  carry  on  his  unfinished 
legaujy.  America's  youth  depends  upon 
our  vigilance  in  fighting  those  forces 
that  would  deny  them  the  opportunity 
to  truly  share  In  America's  wealth  and 
promise. 

VOTE  ON  AMEMDMKNT  NO.  68 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  4:05 
p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now   proceed    to   a   roUcall   vote   on 


amendment  No.  68  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  19. 
nays  80.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  54  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

Bond 

Byrd 

Gam 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Grassley 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Burns 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConclni 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 


YEAS-19 

Hatch 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Lott 

Mack 

McClure 

Nickles 

NAYS— 80 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Harkin 

Hatfield 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 


Pressler 

Rudman 

Symms 

Wallop 

Warner 


McCain 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Reid 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wilson 

Wirth 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  7, 
nays  91.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  55  Leg.] 
YEAS— 7 

Wallop 


Armstrong 

Byrd 

Helms 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Bums 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 


Humphrey 


Lott 

McClure 

Symms 

NAYS— 91 

Fowler 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lugar 

Mack 

Matsunaga 

McCain 


NOT  VOTING— 2 
Riegle 


McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Warner 

Wilson 

Wirth 


NOT  VOTING— 1 
Riegle 

So  the  amendment  (No.  68)  was  re- 
jected. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  69 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  vote  on  amendment  No.  69,  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riegle]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  is  necessarily  absent. 


So,  the  amendment  (No.  69)  was  re- 
icctfCd* 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  prior  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  70  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  67 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  bronze  replica  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  should  be  re- 
turned to  its  place  of  prominence  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  United  States  Capitol) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
70  to  amendment  numbered  67. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"The  Congress  finds  that: 
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The  ideas  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  have  inspired  freedom-lovinB 
people  throughout  the  world. 

The  eloquent  language  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  has  stirred  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people. 

The  E>eclaration  of  Independence  ranks  as 
one  of  the  greatest  documents  in  human 
history. 

On  July  2.  1952.  a  bronze  replica  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  presented 
to  Congress  for  display  In  the  rotunda  of 
the  United  SUtes  Capitol. 

On  July  22.  198S.  the  bronze  replica  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  moved 
from  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  to  the 
small  House  rotunda  between  the  Capitol 
rotunda  and  Statuary  Hall. 

The  bronze  replica  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  replaced  in  the  rotunda 
by  a  bust  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
bronze  replica  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence should,  forthwith,  be  returned  to 
a  place  of  prominence  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  where  it  shall  remain 
on  permanent  display.". 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  question?  Could  we  get  a 
copy  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thought  the  Senator 
already  had  one. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  cannot  seem  to  find 
one. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  It  is  my  under- 
standing. Madam  President,  that  this 
amendment  may  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  2,  1952,  mark- 
ing the  176th  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  Richard 
Henry  Lee  for  the  Oeclaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  Continental  Congress 
in  Philadelphia,  a  ceremony  was  held 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  for 
the  acceptance  of  a  bronze  replica  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a 
gift  from  Mr.  Michael  Francis  Doyle 
of  Philadelphia. 

I  have  gone  back  and  read  a  whole 
lot  about  that  day,  and  I  commend 
such  a  reading  to  other  Senators  just 
as  a  matter  of  interest.  Judging  from 
the  proceedings  of  that  day.  which 
were  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
this  was  a  very  moving  ceremony.  I 
wish  I  could  have  been  there.  After  ai) 
invocation  by  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Senator  Theodore  Francis 
Green  of  Rhode  Island,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library,  made  introductory  re- 
marks, followed  by  a  presentation  ad- 
dress by  James  P.  McGranery.  who 
was  the  then  U.S.  Attorney  General. 

Following  the  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Doyle  made  the  presentation  of  the 
bronze  replica,  and  it  was  unveiled  by 
Miss  Olivia  Taylor,  a  direct  descendant 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  happens  to 
be  a  personal  hero  of  mine,  along  with 
two  direct  descendants  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Margaret  and  Emily  Bache. 
Acceptance  speeches  followed  by  Sena- 
tor Guy  M.  Gillette,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
and  by  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybum. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  cere- 


mony was  closed  with  a  benediction  by 
Rev.  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  vice  president 
of  Georgetown  University. 

Madam  President,  I  think  I  can  best 
convey  the  significance  of  that  day 
through  the  words  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  ceremony.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  introductory  remarlcs 
by  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green. 
Incidentally,  as  a  matter  of  personal 
interest  to  me,  I  was  in  Washington 
then  as  administrative  assistant  to  one 
of  North  Carolina's  Senators,  and  I  re- 
member Senator  Green  sat  right  over 
there,  and  I  watched  him  day  after 
day.  He  was  a  charming  man.  He 
served  a  long  time  in  the  Senate.  But 
here  is  in  part  what  Senator  Green 
said  on  July  2.  1952: 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  should  have  on 
display  here,  the  seat  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  where  the  laws 
of  our  country  are  enacted,  a  copy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  should 
serve,  first,  as  a  vivid  reminder  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  the  purposes  and  ends 
of  our  Government,  and  secondly,  as  a  guide 
for  their  own  actions  as  legislators.  It 
should  also  cause  each  viewer  firmly  to  re- 
solve that  his  generation  shall  bear  its  bur- 
dens, sacrifices,  and  hardships  as  nobly  as 
they  were  borne  by  our  Founding  Fathers, 
and  that  his  generation  shall  preserve  and 
pass  on  intact  the  priceless  heritage  be- 
queathed to  it. 

In  his  acceptance  address.  Senator 
Gillette  told  a  story  about  one  of  his 
constituents,  a  Russian  immigrant, 
who  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  view  the  original  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  Senator  Gil- 
lette noticed  that  the  man  began 
crying  as  he  read  the  document.  Sena- 
tor Gillette  asked  what  the  man  was 
thinking,  and  this  Russian  immigrant 
responded,  "I  am  thinking  of  this: 
That  there  is  a  document  that  is  of 
such  superlative  meaning  to  free 
people  everywhere  in  the  world,  not 
only  in  America,  but  free  people  every- 
where, and  here  is  only  one  man 
guarding  it."  He  was  referring  to  the 
uniformed  guard  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Senator  Gillette  explained  to  the  im- 
migrant that,  "[Tlhere  is  not  only  one 
man  guarding  that  document,  but  *  *  * 
there  are  155  million  guardians  of  that 
document  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  are  countless  millions  who  would 
stand  with  us  in  guarding  the  princi- 
ples represented  by  that  document." 

Madam  President,  since  that  day  in 
1952.  the  bronze  replica  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  promi- 
nently displayed  in  the  Capitol  rotun- 
da along  with  the  busts  and  statues  of 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
placed  there  as  an  important  symbol. 
In  the  words  of  Francis  Doyle.  "Let  us 
look  back  to  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; let  our  youth  read  the 
words  upon  which  our  freedom  was  es- 
tablished and  upon  which  our  Govern- 
ment is  founded." 


Madam  President,  earlier  this  year  I 
suggested  to  a  couple  of  interns  in  our 
office  that  they  should  go  over  to  the 
rotunda  and  see  the  beautiful  bronze 
replica  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. I  was  surprised  when  they 
returned  and  told  me  they  couldn't 
find  it.  I  thought  they  were  mistaken, 
so  I  went  to  the  rotunda  and,  to  my 
own  surprise,  the  bronze  replica  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
indeed  gone.  It  has  been  moved  out  of 
the  rotunda  into  the  passageway  lead- 
ing into  Statuary  Hall. 

Also  in  that  passageway  are  statutes 
of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  George  Clinton, 
and  Frederick  Muhlenberg. 

In  place  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  a  bust  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  that  had  been  relocated 
from  its  original  display  in  another 
part  of  the  Capitol. 

Madam  President,  I  have  since 
learned  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  moved  by  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  on  July  22,  1988.  It  was 
done  at  the  behest  of  several  congres- 
sional leaders  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 

I  am  not  suggesting  what  should  be 
done  with  the  bust  of  anybody.  But 
surely  the  space  can  be  adjusted  to  ac- 
con^modate  the  return  of  the  replica 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
will  not  be  seen  where  it  is  except  by  a 
casual  few.  I  am  somewhat  offended 
that  it  was  moved  in  the  first  place. 
They  could  have  moved  it  over  or  they 
could  have  adjusted.  But  no,  they  have 
moved  it  out. 

Even  assuming  that  everything  that 
had  been  said  about  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  is  accurate.  I  still  do  not 
believe  that  his  contribution  to  this 
country  exceeds  in  importance  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

When  Michael  Francis  Doyle  pre- 
sented the  replica  to  Congress,  its  ac- 
ceptance and  display  in  the  rotunda 
had  a  special  significance:  as  Doyle 
said,  "Let  us  look  back  to  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  let  our  youth 
read  the  words  upon  which  our  free- 
dom was  established  and  upon  which 
our  Government  is  founded." 

Madam  President,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  my  judgment 
should  have  the  most  prominent  dis- 
play available  in  the  Capitol.  It  does 
not  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  simply 
"somewhere"  in  the  Capitol. 

It  deserves  to  be  moved  back  into 
the  rotunda.  Whatever  adjustments, 
and  I  am  sure  they  would  be  simple,  to 
accomplish  this  ought  to  be  done. 

So  that  is  the  pending  amendment 
which  simply  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  bronze  replica 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
should  be  promptly  returned  to  its 
place  of  prominence  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  convince 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
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Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library  that  the  bronze  replica 
has  a  special  significance  as  Mr.  Doyle 
says.  It  has  a  special  significance  in 
our  history,  in  our  hearts,  and  certain- 
ly in  the  rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
In  my  judgment,  it  should  not  have 
been  moved  in  the  first  place. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Madam  President,  I  can 
think  of  no  American  who  has  put 
more  faith  in,  nor  counted  more  upon, 
nor  used  as  a  rationale  for  his  actions 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  than 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  single  American  who  in  the 
entirety  of  his  life  has  relied  upon 
that  document  more  to  bring  freedom 
and  light,  if  you  will,  freedom  to  his 
people  and  light  to  the  rest  of  the 
country,  through  that  vehicle,  the 
single  vehicle  that  he  used.  The  single 
vehicle  that  he  used,  to  ultimately 
bring  about  the  kind  of  equality  that 
he  dreamed  about  was  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  That  was  the  basis 
upon  which  he  moved. 

The  Constitution  ended  up  being  the 
rationale  and  the  specific  vehicle  that 
was  used.  But  the  embodiment  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  what  it 
is  all  about,  is  what  he  was  about.  I 
have  no  doubt,  were  he  alive  and  well 
today,  were  he  a  U.S.  Senator,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  with  this 
amendment. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  whether  or  not 
in  light  of  what  he  said,  he  intends— 
and  I  believe  he  meant  exactly  what 
he  said— if  he  would  be  willing,  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  amendment, 
third  sentence,  where  it  says  "be  re- 
turned to  the  place  of  prominence,"  to 
amend  to  say  "be  returned  to  a  place 
of  prominence,"  because  it  is  hard  to 
determine  what  "the  place  of  promi- 
nence" is. 

Mr,  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  noticed  the  same  thing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
the  amendment,  and  make  it  read  "be 
returned  to  a  place  of  prominence  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol." 
The  Senator  is  exactly  right. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    objection?    Without   objection, 
the  Senator's  modification  is  accepted. 
The  amendment  (No.  70).  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 
■The  Congress  finds  that: 
The  ideas  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  have  inspired  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world. 

The  eloquent  language  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  has  stirred  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  ranks  as 
one  of  the  greatest  documenU  in  human 
history. 


On  July  2.  1952,  a  bronze  replica  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  presented 
to  Congress  for  display  in  the  Rotunda  of 
the  United  States  Capitol. 

On  July  22.  1988,  the  bronze  replica  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  moved 
from  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  to  the 
small  House  Rotunda  t>etween  the  Capitol 
Rotunda  and  Statuary  Hall. 

The  bronze  replica  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  replaced  in  the  Rotunda 
by  a  bust  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
bronze  replica  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence should,  forthwith,  be  returned  to 
a  place  of  prominence  in  the  Rotunda  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  where  it  shall  remain 
on  permanent  display.". 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Madam  President,  as 
manager  of  the  bill  at  the  moment.  I 
wholeheartedly  concur,  endorse,  and 
accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  70),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  7  1 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  each  Member  of  Congress  who 
supports    the    extension    of    the    Martin 
Luther  King  Federal  Holiday  Commission 
should  personally  contribute  to  the  Com- 
mission the  sum  of  $1,000) 
Mr.    HELMS.    Madam   President,    I 
will  handle  this  one  quickly.  I  sent  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 

Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

71  to  amendment  numbered  67. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  PERSONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that  each 
Member  of  Congress  who  supports  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  by  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Federal  Holiday  Commission  should  make  a 
personal  contribution  to  the  Commission  in 
the  amount  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
sent  this  amendment  forward  to 
simply  make  a  point.  I  said  earlier 
during  this  debate  that  it  was  so  easy 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  do  away 
with  other  people's  money. 

I  remember  one  other  occasion  when 
a  matter  of  great  compassion  and  gen- 
erosity was  being  discussed  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  a  vote  for  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  taxpayers'  money  to  be 


spent  on  it.  Senator  after  Senator  got 
up  and  made  clear  their  compassion 
and  how  necessary  this  was.  I  slipped 
off  the  floor,  went  into  the  Cloak- 
room, got  in  the  telephone  booth,  and 
I  called  Billy  Graham. 

Billy  is  a  long  time  friend.  We  were 
bom  about  20  miles  apart.  I  told  Billy 
about  the  legislative  proposal,  and  I 
said  "You  are  trying  to  do  something 
on  this.  Would  you  head  up  some  com- 
mission to  raise  this  money  privately?" 
I  said  "I  agree  with  you  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  contribute  to  it."  He  said  "of 
course."  So  I  came  back  on  the  floor.  I 
got  a  yellow  pad  and  I  scribbled  a  little 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  all  Sen- 
ators and  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives— the    House    had    al- 
ready passed  a  similar  piece  of  legisla- 
tion—should   contribute    a    thousand 
dollars.  That  would  have  taken  care  of 
it  because  it  was  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  half-a-million  dollars. 
I  wrote  out  a  check.  I  probably  was 
the  poorest  guy  in  the  Senate.  But  I 
wrote  out  a  check  for  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. I  sent  it  to  the  desk  with  the 
amendment. 

Well,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen. 
Madam  President,  the  retiction  on  the 
floor.  I  never  saw  so  many  Senators 
come  over  and  shake  their  fingers  in 
my  face  and  say,  "What  are  you 
doing?"  I  said,  "I  am  suggesting  you 
give  $1,000  of  your  own  money,  and 
stop  taking  it  away  from  the  taxpay- 
ers." I  got  very  few  votes  on  that  occa- 
sion, just  as  I  have  gotten  relatively 
few  today.  But  the  point  is  that,  some- 
where along  the  line,  we  must  be 
guardians  of  the  public  purse  in  small 
things,  as  well  as  big  things.  Right 
now  we  are  not  guarding  the  public 
purse  on  anything. 

Obviously.  I  will  not  push  this 
amendment,  but  I  wanted  to  bring  up 
the  thought  just  to  make  a  point,  that 
Senators  ought  to  give  a  little  more 
thought  before  rushing  pellmell  to 
vote  to  add  a  few  million  dollars  here 
and  a  few  million  dollars  there.  I  be- 
lieve Senator  Dirksen  said  on  one  occa- 
sion, 'A  billion  dollars  here  and  a  bil- 
lion dollars  there,  pretty  soon  it  runs 
into  a  pile  of  money."  I  will  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Robe).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order.  Senator,  a  vote  is 
to  occur  on  amendment  No.  67. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Which  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Nunn,  him- 
self  

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ob- 
tained? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  we  ought  to 
proceed  and  get  the  show  on  the  road. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  coopera- 
tion. Madam  President.  He  is  a  man  of 
his  word.  He  indicated  when  the  time 
agreement  was  being  sought  an  hour 
ago.  there  was  no  need  for  one,  and 
that  he  would  proceed  with  deliberate 
speed.  I  compliment  him  and  I.  too. 
suggest  that  we  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment No.  67,  offered  by  Senator  Nunn 
and  Senator  Helms.  On  this  question. 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
RiEGLE]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey  1  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  JcrroRos]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  96, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

56  Leg.] 

YEAS— 96 

Adams 

Pord 

McClure 

Armstrong 

Fowler 

McConnell 

Baucus 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

B«ntsen 

Glenn 

Mikulski 

Biden 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Bond 

Graham 

Murkowski 

Boren 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Bowhwitz 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hartiin 

Packwood 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Pryor 

Burdiok 

Heinz 

Reid 

Bums 

Helms 

Robb 

Byrd 

Hollings 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Roth 

Coats 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Ka«ebaum 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Karten 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Simpson 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Lie(>erman 

Symms 

Dodd 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Mark 

Wamer 

Durenberger 

Blatsunaga 

Wilson 

Exon 

McCain 

Wlrth 

UMI 


NAYS-O 
NOT  VOTING— 4 

Humphrey  Lautenberg 

Jeffords  Riegle 

So  the  amendment  (No.  67)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  there 
will,  momentarily,  be  a  rollcall  vote  on 
final  passage  of  this  legislation.  Only 
one  minor  technical  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
will  intervene.  That  will  be  the  last 
rollcall  vote  this  evening. 

We  will  then  proceed  to  the  budget 
resolution.  Opening  statements  will  be 
made.  One  amendment  will  be  offered 
and  debated  tonight  and  a  vote  will  be 
scheduled  on  that  for  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  a  time  yet  to  be  established. 

Senators  should  be  on  notice  that 
there  will  be  several  amendments  and 
possibly  several  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row, and  they  could  occur  throughout 
the  day.  So  Senators  should  be  aware 
of  that. 

I  now,  Mr.  President,  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
to  offer  the  remaining  amendment  to 
this  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  72 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  reestabllshment 
after  termination  of  the  Commission) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  72. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  \ye  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  insert  between  lines  16  and  17. 
the  following: 

(c>  Reestablishment  AfTER  Termina- 
tion.—If  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  occurs  on  or  after  April  20,  1989.  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  shall  be  reestablished  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  the 
same  members  and  powers  that  the  Com- 
mission had.  as  provided  in  Public  Law  98- 
399  (98  Stat.  1473).  on  April  19.  1989  (sub- 
ject to  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act). 

On  page  3.  line  16.  insert  t>efore  the  period 
"(pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  98- 
399  (98  SUt.  1473)  or  section  2(c)  of  this 
Act.  as  appropriate)". 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  this  is  a  technical  amendment 
suggesting  when  and  if  this  act  be- 
comes law  that  will  be  the  effective 


date  of  the  beginning  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BinEN]. 

The  amendment  (No.  72)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  431  which 
extends  the  life  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission 
because  I  believe  that  the  Commis- 
sion's work  in  promoting  the  holiday 
has  been  invaluable  in  promoting  Dr. 
King's  ideal  of  justice  and  equality  for 
all  Americans.  As  a  member  of  the 
Holiday  Commission,  I  have  seen  the 
holiday  grow  to  the  point  where  44 
States  and  over  140  foreign  countries 
observe  Dr.  Kings  birthday. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Holiday 
Commission  has  operated  solely  on 
private  donations  and  it  has  done  a  re- 
markable job  of  recruiting  and  orga- 
nizing volunteers  and  operating  on  a 
shoestring  budget,  but  it  is  time  to 
provide  the  funding  and  stability  nec- 
essary so  that  the  job  can  be  done  and 
done  right.  This  bill  provides  a  5  year 
extension  and  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $300,000  to  help  meet  the  costs 
of  the  Holiday  Commissions  operation. 
This,  of  course,  will  t)e  only  part  of 
their  budget,  and  they  will  continue  to 
raise  substantial  funds  from  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

This  is  entirely  appropriate  when 
one  looks  at  the  man  to  be  honored.  It 
is  the  most  American  of  stories.  Dr. 
King  was  a  man  of  humble  beginning 
who  has  all  of  his  own  society's 
strength  organized  against  him.  But 
he  overcame  the  forces  annoyed 
against  him,  not  because  of  the  power 
of  his  office  or  the  strength  of  his 
numbers,  but  because  of  the  power  of 
his  message— that  all  men  should  be 
treated  equally. 

Today,  it  is  easy  to  forget  the  strug- 
gle crusade  that  Dr.  King  led  because 
so  many  of  the  things  he  died  for  are 
now  taken  for  granted.  Yet  that  is  per- 
haps the  most  eloquent  testimony  to 
his  success. 

The  struggles  in  Birmingham  and 
the  struggles  in  Selma,  throughout 
the  South  and  throughout  the  Nation, 
were  often  met  by  tear  gas,  clubbings, 
and  mass  arrests.  But  the  confronta- 
tions of  violence  and  nonviolence  not 
only  called  attention  to  specific  inci- 
dents, places  or  civil  wrongs,  it  induced 
a  Nation  to  confront  its  conscience 
and  protect  the  most  fundamental 
rights  of  a  free  society— the  right  to 
vote  and  the  freedom  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
today  to  extend  the  Holiday  Commis- 
sion designed  to  commemorate  the 
birth  of  a  man  who  sought  to  make  a 
living  reality  of  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciples,   that    "all    men    are    created 
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equal"  and  the  we  all  have  a  right  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  not 
only  furthered  the  cause  of  black 
Americans,  he  furthered  the  cause  of 
All  Americans.  Indeed.  America  was 
his  cause.  We  must  not  forget  his  ef- 
forts, his  accomplishmnts.  and  his 
spirit,  for  with  them  lies  not  only  a 
dream  but  the  foundation  of  freedom 
upon  which  this  great  Nation  has  been 

built.  _    .^     ^ 

Mr.  METZENBAXJM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  express  my  support  for  S.  431, 
which  would  provide  for  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Federal  Holiday  Commission. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation. 

Martin  Luther  King  has  had  a  pro- 
found impact  in  my  life. 

In  1965  I  marched  with  Dr.  Kmg 
from  Selma,  AL  to  Montgomery. 

In  1983  I  was  proud  to  join  a  majori- 
ty of  my  colleagues  and  vote  in  favor 
of  making  Martin  Luther  King's  birth- 
day a  Federal  holiday. 

And  in  1984  I  supported  the  creation 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal 
Holiday  Commission. 

And  I  supported  the  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Commission  in  1986. 

As  we  stand  here  today,  considering 
this  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Commis- 
sion another  5  years,  I  cannot  help  but 
be  amazed. 

Amazed  that  25  years  after  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  was  passed  by  this 
body,  we  stand  here  today  and  debate 
the  merits  of  a  commission  that  would 
continue  to  encourage  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities  relating  to 
the  Federal  holiday  honoring  this 
great  American. 

Amazed  that  the  U.S.  Senate  would 
spend  time  debating  such  an  issue. 

Only  one  day  out  of  the  year  honors 
a  great  black  American. 

What  must  the  American  people 
think  of  us  to  be  arguing  at  length 
over  this  relatively  minor  expenditure 
to  honor  a  great  American  from  our 
own  era. 

Look  at  all  the  money  we  spend  on 
weapons  systems  and  other  programs. 
Often  with  less  debate  than  we  are 
having  on  this  issue. 

What  does  it  say  about  us  that  21 
years  after  his  death,  we  can  still 
argue  about  whether  or  not  we  should 
honor  him. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  just  what  Martin  Luther 
King  contributed  to  this  great  Nation 
of  ours. 

Dr.  King  first  gained  national  atten- 
tion in  1955,  when  as  a  26-year-old 
Baptist  minister,  he  organized  a  boy- 
cott of  buses  in  Montgomery.  AL.  At 
that  time  black  passengers  were  forced 
to  ride  in  the  back  of  the  bus.  Dr. 
King  saw  that  this  was  wrong.  He  led 
a  peaceful  yearlong  boycott  of  those 
buses,  and  as  a  result  those  buses  were 
integrated. 


But  this  was  only  the  beginning. 
Wherever  Martin  Luther  King  saw 
Americans  treated  unjustly  because  of 
the  color  of  their  skin,  he  spoke  out. 
he  organized  others,  and  he  led  peace- 
ful, nonviolent  demonstrations  and 
boycotts. 

And  he  won.  Integrating  first  the 
buses,  then  the  lunch  counters,  the 
universities,  and  other  public  facilities. 
His  peaceful  struggle  continued  as 
he  fought  for  laws  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Americans  of  all  races. 

In  1963  Dr.  King  led  the  largest 
March  ever  seen  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital at  that  time,  a  peaceful  demon- 
stration that  culminated  in  his  inspira- 
tional "I  have  a  dream"  speech  on  the 
steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

The  following  year  his  work  was 
honored  the  world  over  when  Dr.  King 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Dr.  King  believed  in  the  American 
form  of  Government.  He  believed  in 
the  strength  of  the  ballot  box. 

He  organized  his  followers  to  regis- 
ter to  vote.  Where  he  found  barriers  to 
the  ballot  box,  he  sought  to  knock 
those  barriers  down.  He  fought  the 
racist  literacy  tests  and  the  poll  tax. 
and  eventually  won  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Dr.  King  continued  his  nonviolent 
struggle  against  economic  injustice 
fighting  for  fair  employment  practices 
and  fair  housing  for  all. 

It  was  one  such  struggle  for  econom- 
ic justice  that  brought  him  to  Mem- 
phis in  support  of  striking  sanitation 
workers,  during  the  spring  of  1968. 

And  it  was  there  on  April  4,  1968. 
that  this  man  who  preached  changes 
through  creative  nonviolence  met  his 
violent  death. 

I  wonder  if  we  realize  how  blessed 
we  were  as  a  nation,  to  have  at  such  a 
pivotal  point  in  our  history,  as  the 
leader  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  a 
man  who  chose  the  path  to  non-vio- 
lence, the  path  of  peaceful  change. 

Fifteen  years  later,  recognizing  the 
greatness  of  the  man,  this  Congress 
passed,  and  President  Reagan  signed  a 
bill  designating  Martin  Luther  King's 
birthday  a  Federal  holiday. 

And  today  I  have  heard  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  say  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not  reauthorize  the  Fed- 
eral Holiday  Commission. 

It  has  been  called  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  money. 

Is  it  a  waste  to  have  the  Commission 
provide  information  to  our  schools  so 
that  young  people  can  leam  about  a 
man  who  was  able  to  end  great  injus- 
tices, not  through  violent  revolution, 
but  through  peaceful  nonviolent  dem- 
onstration? 

Is  it  a  waste  to  have  a  commission 
organize  and  coordinate  activities  on 
this  Federal  holiday  that  remind  all 
Americans  how  far  Martin  Luther 
King  brought  all  of  us  as  a  people,  and 
as  a  nation,  during  his  short  life.  And 


remind  us  of  how  far  we  have  yet  to 
go? 

The  Commission  has  been  criticized 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
because  its  National  College  Student 
Conference  taught  students  how  to  ef- 
fectively deal  with  injustices  through 
peaceful  protest  campaigns. 

And  if  this  isn't  bad  enough  he  tells 
us  that  at  this  same  conference  stu- 
dents were  also  encouraged  to  register 
and  vote. 

I  say  that  if  the  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  is  carrying  on  the  Legacy 
of  Martin  Luther  King  by  making  his 
philosophy  of  nonviolence  and  partici- 
pation in  our  political  process,  come 
alive  for  our  young  people  then  this 
Senator  is  proud  to  vote  in  favor  of  its 
reauthorization  for  another  5  years. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  us  signifies  our  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
equality.  This  bill  extends  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
Federal  Holiday  Commission  for  5 
years,  enabling  the  Commission  to 
continue  its  important  work  promot- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Jr-  .       . 

Dr.  King  was  one  of  the  most  inspir- 
ing leaders  of  any  era.  He  exemplified 
the  best  of  America— our  democratic 
traditions,  our  strides  toward  full  and 
equal  civil  rights,  and  our  commitment 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  His  speeches,  his 
writings,  his  actions  all  worked  toward 
fulfilling  the  fundamental  promise  of 
America  and  of  our  unique  revolu- 
tion—toward a  land  which  truly  recog- 
nizes that  all  are  created  equal,  and  all 
can  share  the  dream. 

In  1957,  I  traveled  throughout  the 
South— visiting  Texas,  Mississippi. 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  other  States.  I 
met  with  freedom  marchers  and  segre- 
gationists, with  reporters,  Ku  Klux 
Klan  members,  and  church  leaders.  I 
went  to  feel  the  winds  of  freedom 
blowing  there— stirred  by  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.— and  the  counter- 
winds  of  fear  and  suppression. 

And  I  saw  the  incredible  results  Dr. 
King  achieved  by  applying  the  nonvio- 
lent techniques  of  Gandhi  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  He  touched  peo- 
ple's souls  in  their  tenderest  spot. 

The  life  of  this  one  individual 
changed  the  course  of  our  Nations 
life.  It  changed  a  course  begun  in  1619 
when  the  first  black  slave  was  brought 
to  our  shores. 

Dr.  King  kindled  the  rebirth  of 
America's  dedication  to  the  liberty  and 
dignity  of  each  individual— black  or 
white,  Jew  or  gentile. 

Tragically,  however,  more  than  20 
years  after  his  death,  that  promise  has 
not  been  yet  fulfiUed.  Poverty,  dis- 
crimination, and  violence  remain  with 
us  in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world. 
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For  this  reason.  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission  at  this  time.  In  the 
past  3  years,  the  Commission  has  had 
tremendous  success  with  expanding 
the  scope  of  Martin  Luther  King  cele- 
brations worldwide.  Holiday  activities 
stress  the  importance  of  community 
service  and  education— themes  that 
have  recently  emerged  as  high  prior- 
ities on  our  national  agenda.  Authoriz- 
ing Federal  funds  to  aid  the  Commis- 
sion at  this  critical  point  in  its  devel- 
opment will  be  an  investment  in  our 
future  for  the  purpose  of  ending,  once 
and  for  all,  inequity  and  injustice. 

We  who  help  lead  this  Nation  will  be 
held  up  to  Dr.  King's  example  of  our 
commitment  and  actions  in  making 
the  promise  of  the  Constitution's 
guarantee  of  civil  rights  for  every 
American  a  reality.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  reauthorize  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  in  order  that  it  may  carry 
on  with  its  important  work. 

I  support  S.  431  and  urge  its  prompt 
adoption. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  in  opposition  to  any  amendments 
that  would  weaken  it. 

When  we  honor  Dr.  King,  we're  not 
just  honoring  the  dreamer,  we're  hon- 
oring his  dream.  For  Americans  bom 
in  the  past  20  years,  it  is  hard  to  real- 
ize what  the  civil  rights  movement  ac- 
complished. It  is  easy  for  them  to 
ignore  the  courage  and  the  persever- 
ance of  the  thousands  of  people  who 
fought  to  overcome  350  years  of  preju- 
dice. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  a 
leader,  and  for  that  leadership  he  de- 
serves everyone's  respect  and  admira- 
tion. But  he  is  also  a  symbol  for  what 
one  person  can  do  to  change  the  world 
for  the  better. 

When  Dr.  King  stood  on  that  plat- 
form to  receive  the  ultimate  accolade 
of  the  international  community,  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  he  demonstrated  to 
me.  a  young  Baltimore  social  worker, 
that  one  individual  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. 

But  a  leader  must  have  followers, 
and  Dr.  King  showed  the  people  who 
followed  his  example  that  if  they 
worked  together,  and  their  cause  was 
just,  they  could  all  make  a  difference. 
That  was  heady  knowledge  to  someone 
who  was  trying  to  make  a  difference  in 
her  community;  it  has  been  my  inspi- 
ration ever  since. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  was  a 
preacher,  an  inspirational  and  charis- 
matic orator  who  brought  out  the  best 
in  people.  He  was  a  man  who  lived 
what  he  preached,  whether  it  was 
from  the  pulpit  of  his  Atlanta  church 
or  from  the  tailgate  of  a  wagon  in 
some  small  southern  town. 

The  Holiday  Commission  we  are  re- 
authorizing today  is  a  small  payment 


for  the  debt  we  owe  this  man.  It  is  the 
American  people  stating  that  his  prin- 
ciples are  our  principles. 

It  is  an  acknowledgment  that  Dr. 
King  brought  people  together  to  fight 
for  a  cause,  not  to  fight  with  each 
other. 

It  is  an  assertion  that,  in  fighting  for 
the  rights  of  black  Americans,  he  was 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

And  it  is  an  everlaisting  reminder  to 
us,  to  our  children  and  grandchildren, 
that  if  we  keep  our  eyes  on  the  prize, 
and  the  prize  is  justice,  we  will  prevail. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
acknowledge  the  work  of  my  staff  on 
this  bill,  S.  431;  particularly,  Lori 
Brown.  Tommy  Dortch,  Ed  Kilgore, 
and  Julie  Abbot. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  Federal  Holiday  Commission 
Extension  Act.  The  Commission,  es- 
tablished in  1984,  promotes  the  teach- 
ings of  Dr.  King  and  recognizes  his 
achievements  in  advancing  civil  rights 
in  our  Nation  and  peace  throughout 
the  world  by  coordinating  events  to 
commemorate  his  birthday. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  Dr.  King  was  a  true  American 
hero.  He  stood  firm  against  injustice 
and  he  struggled  to  help  the  down- 
trodden of  our  country.  He  undertook 
the  difficult  task  of  alerting  America 
to  the  racial  discrimination  that  exist- 
ed in  our  country,  and  he  brought 
about  a  nonviolent  revolution  in 
American  society.  We.  as  a  Nation  and 
a  people,  are  stronger  because  of  the 
changes  wrought  by  Dr.  King. 

Unfortunately.  Dr.  King  was  not 
able  to  complete  his  work.  There  is 
still  inequality  and  injustice  in  Ameri- 
can society.  As  long  as  our  educational 
system  fails  to  adequately  educate  our 
children  and  prepare  them  for  the 
future  and  as  long  as  our  system  does 
not  provide  equality  of  economic  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans,  we  shall 
not  realize  our  full  potential  as  a 
nation. 

We  need  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  because  the  work  of  Dr. 
King  needs  to  continue.  By  educating 
the  public  on  the  life  and  ideals  of  Dr. 
King,  we  can  promote  the  cause  of 
civil  rights,  education,  and  economic 
opportunity  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
98th  Congress,  the  Congress  passed 
and  President  Reagan  signed  legisla- 
tion making  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.'s,  birthday  a  Federal  holiday.  I  was 
pleased  to  support  the  establishment 
of  a  holiday  at  that  time  to  recognize  a 
man  whose  work  did  much  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  justice  and  equali- 
ty in  America. 

The  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Federal 
Holiday  Commission  was  established 
in  1984  to  encourage  appropriate  cere- 


monies and  activities  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Dr.  King  and  his  life's 
work.  Authorization  for  the  Commis- 
sion has  expired.  We  are  here  today  to 
extend  the  work  of  the  Commission 
for  an  additional  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  S.  431.  The  Commission  has 
only  l)een  at  work  for  4  years.  In  that 
period  the  Commission  has  made 
achievements,  but  more  time  is 
needed. 

I  expect  the  Commission  to  focus  its 
activities  on  the  statutory  purposes  for 
which  it  was  established  by  Congress. 

As  we  review  this  issue  today.  I 
think  back  to  the  last  time  I  heard  Dr. 
King  speak.  Several  years  ago,  I  had 
the  privilege  to  serve  on  the  board  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral 
here  in  Washington.  DC.  The  dean  of 
the  Washington  Cathedral  was  Frank 
Sayre.  grandson  of  a  Virginia  Presi- 
dent. Woodrow  Wilson.  He  and  I  were 
instrumental  in  securing  the  board's 
approval  to  have  Dr.  King  deliver  a 
sermon  at  the  cathedral.  Little  did  we 
know  that  the  sermon  would  be  the 
last  sermon  Dr.  King  was  to  deliver. 

I  remember  Dr.  King's  words  that 
day  and  I  reflect  on  his  vision  of  a 
nation  free  of  racial  discrimination. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member Dr.  King's  message  as  deliv- 
ered at  the  cathedral  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  believe  the  Commission 
should  complete  its  work  and  I  will 
vote  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commission 
and  in  support  of  Federal  funding  for 
the  Commission. 

We  honor  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
with  a  Federal  holiday  because  we 
want  his  legacy  to  survive,  and  to  serve 
as  an  example  for  generations  to  come. 
During  his  lifetime,  he  became  a  moral 
conscience,  not  only  for  a  movement, 
but  for  Americans  across  the  land.  His 
advocacy  of  racial  equality  and  nonvio- 
lent social  change  was  a  beacon  of 
hope  and  courage  in  a  world  beset  by 
bigotry  and  hate. 

The  Commission's  task  is  to  help 
breathe  life  into  the  Martin  Luther 
King  celebration,  to  insure  that  it  is 
something  more  than  just  a  holiday- 
that  it  is  an  occasion  to  renew  our 
commitment  to  the  ideals  exemplified 
by  this  great  leader. 

At  a  time  when  the  young  people  of 
this  country  are  beset  by  a  range  of 
threats,  from  drugs  and  crime  to 
homelessness  and  broken  families,  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  that  we  give 
them  a  foundation  of  values  on  which 
they  can  survive  and  grow.  The  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  helps  build  that  founda- 
tion through  its  educational  programs. 
That  work  must  continue. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  1385,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  1385)  to  make  permanent  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  is  stricken  and  the  text  of  S. 
431.  as  amended,  is  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bUl. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.   Mr.   President,   I 

ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the     Senator     from     Michigan     [Mr. 
RiEGLK]   and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiEGLE]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  90, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  57  Leg.l 
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NOT  VOTING— 3 

Humphrey  Lautenberg  Riegle 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  1385),  as  amended, 
was  passed  as  follows: 

H.R. 1385 

Resolved,  that  the  bill  from  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  (H.R.  1385)  entitled,  "An 
Act  to  make  permanent  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday  Commission."  do 
pass  with  the  following  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  Federal  Holiday  Commis- 
sion Extension  Act." 

SEC.  2.  REMOVAL  OF  TERMINATION. 

(a)  Removal.— Section  9  of  Public  Law  98- 
399  (98  Stat.  1475)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shall  continue  in 
existence  until  April  20,  1994.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Findings.— Paragraph  (3)  of  the  first 
section  of  Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1473) 
is  amended  by  striking  "first". 

(2)  Purposes.— Section  3(1)  of  Public  Law 
98-399  (98  Stat.  1473)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "first  occurs  on  Janaury  20,  1986"  and 
inserting  "occurs  on  the  third  Monday  in 
January  each  year". 

(c)  Reestablishment  After  Termina- 
tion.—If  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  occurs  on  or  after  April  20,  1989.  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  shall  be  established  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  the  same 
members  and  powers  that  the  Commission 
had,  as  provided  in  Public  Law  98-399  (98 
Stat.  1473).  on  April  19.  1989  (subject  to  this 
Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act). 

SEC.  3.  MEMBERSHIP 

(a)  Terms  in  General.— Section  4(c)  of 
Public  Law  98-399  (98  SUt.  1474)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  June  1  of 
each  year  for  terms  of  1  year,  and  any  va- 
cancy in  the  Conunission  shall  be  filled  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers. 

"(2)  CoretU  Scott  King  shall  serve  as  a 
member  for  life.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy, 
her  position  on  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  by  a  member  of  the  family  surviving 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  not  already  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  family  and  shall  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  at  the  discretion 
of  the  family. 

"(3)  The  2  members  of  the  Commi-ssion 
appointed  as  members  of  the  family  surviv- 
ing Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  shall  serve  as 
members  of  the  Conmiission  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  family.". 

(b)  Continuation  of  Terms  of  Existing 
Members.— The  individuals  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to 


have  been  appointed  members  for  a  term 
ending  on  the  first  June  1  that  occurs  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (pur- 
suant to  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  98-399 
(98  Stat.  1473)  or  section  2(c)  of  this  Act.  as 
appropriate). 

SEC.  4.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COM- 
MISSION. 

Section  6  of  Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat. 

1474)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Commission  under  this  Act.  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  make  any  expenditures,  or 
receive  or  utilize  any  assistance  in  the  form 
of  the  use  of  office  space,  personnel,  or  any 
other  assistance  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  for  any  of  the  following  purposes— 

"(A)  training  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  or  encouraging— 

"(i)  the  organization  or  implementation  of 
campaigns  to  protest  social  conditions,  and 

"(ii)  any  form  of  civil  disobedience.". 

SEC.  5.  REPORTS. 

Section  8  of  Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat. 

1475)  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  the  following:  "with 
respect  to  the  most  recent  observance  of  the 
Federal  legal  holiday  honoring  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.". 

SEC.  S.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION.— Section  7  of  Public 
Law  98-399  (98  SUt.  1474)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  $300,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989  and  each  of  the  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Expenses  of  members.— Section  4(d)  of 
Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1474)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "subject  to  section  7"  and  in- 
serting "subject  to  the  availability  of  suffi- 
cient funds '. 

(2)  Pay  for  staff.— Section  6(a)  of  Public 
Law  98-399  (98  SUt.  1474)  is  amended  by 
striking  "Subject  to  section  7"  and  inserting 
"Subject  to  the  availability  of  sufficient 
funds". 

SEC.  7.  REPEALER. 

Section  5(c)  of  Public  law  98-399  (98  SUt. 
1474)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  «.  BRONZE  REPLICA  OF  DECLARATION  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENCE. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  The  ideas  expressed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  have  inspired  freedom- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world. 

(2)  The  eloquent  language  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  has  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people. 

(3)  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  documents  in 
human  history. 

(4)  On  July  2.  1952.  a  bronze  replica  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  presented 
to  Congress  for  display  in  the  Rotunda  of 
the  United  SUtes  Capitol. 

(5)  On  July  22.  1988.  the  bronze  replica  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  moved 
from  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  to  the 
small  House  Rotunda  between  the  Capitol 
Rotunda  and  Statuary  Hall. 

(6)  The  Bronze  replica  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ws  replaced  in  the  Rotun- 
da by  a  bust  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

(b)  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  bronze  replica  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence should,  forthwith,  be  returned 
to  a  place  of  prominence  in  the  Rotunda  of 
the  United  SUtes  Capitol  where  it  shaU 
remain  on  permanent  display. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  431  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  bill  that  has  just  been 
passed  by  a  vote  of  90  to  7.  it  seems  to 
me  the  Senate  has  a  pretty  good  bill.  I 
hope  that  my  House  colleagues  might 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  5-year  reau- 
thorization. $300,000  per  year  funding, 
one  amendment  which  I  think  is  very 
appropriate,  and  accept  that.  I  know 
the  President  supports  the  Senate  ver- 
sion and  would  be  very  pleased  to  sign 
the  legislation:  we  could  have  this 
done  very  quickly,  if  the  House  could 
see  fit  to  adopt  the  Senate  version. 

I  also  thank  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  for  their  support  of  the  bill  and 
those  who  managed  the  bill  for  their 
superb  job.  In  my  view  the  result  was 
as  it  should  have  been,  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  in  support  of  the  so-called 
Nunn  proposal. 


OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1990.  1991.  AND 
1992 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  30,  the 
budget  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1990.  1991.  and  1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
designate  Senator  Sasser  to  control 
the  time  for  the  majority. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  allocate 
control  of  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 


UMI 


distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Domenici. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
record  will  so  reflect  the  designation. 

Mr.  SASSER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  30.  and  I  will  send  to  the 
desk  a  list  of  the  Budget  Committee 
staff  which  should  be  given  floor  privi- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerry).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  presence 
and  use  of  small  electronic  calculators 
be  permitted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  minor  typographical  errors 
in  the  report  that  accompanies  the 
resolution,  and  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
errata  sheet.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  errata 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Errata 
On  page  40  of  the  Committee  Report. 
strike  "BA  (-1.1)".  and  insert  'BA  (-1.2)". 
Under  the  category  "Mandatory  spending", 
strike  "This  level  includes"  and  insert 
"Total  savings  in  this  function  include  ". 
The  text  should  then  read:  "Total  savings  in 
this  function  include  the  President's  propos- 
al to  advance  farm  deficiency  payments 
from  1990  into  1989". 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  evening  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  in  bringing  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 30,  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget 
resolution. 

Now,  as  my  colleagues  know,  this 
resolution  has  already  had  a  relatively 
long  and  embattled  history.  This 
budget  resolution  is  the  product  of 
many  hours  of  intense  negotiations 
and  sometimes  bitter  debate.  It  arrives 
here  bloodied  but  I  believe  unbowed, 
largely  because  it  represents  the  very 
best  compromise  attainable  among  a 
great  many  different  points  of  view. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this 
resolution  and  the  bipartisan  agree- 
ment on  which  it  is  based  represents  a 
genuinely  meaningful  step  toward  re- 
solving this  country's  fiscal  crisis,  a 
step  that  gets  the  deficit  down,  that 
restrains  spending,  and  sends  a  posi- 
tive signal  to  the  financial  markets 
and,  not  I  think  unimportantly,  allows 
the  legislative  process  to  proceed  in  a 
timely  and  orderly  fashion. 

Let  me  also  be  candid  from  the 
outset.  The  agreement  that  gave  life 
to  this  resolution  has  been  criticized  as 


smoke  and  mirrors,  as  deception,  as 
sleight  of  hand  or  even  worse. 

I  disagree  strongly  with  that  charac- 
terization, but  I  sympathize  with  the 
frustration  behind  it.  Of  course,  this 
resolution  does  not  go  far  enough.  We 
all  know  that.  We  all  know  that  nei- 
ther Senator  Domenici  nor  myself 
have  attempted  to  disguise  that  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  in  the  splendid  seclusion  of 
his  or  her  own  office  could  not  imag- 
ine, draft,  or  implement  a  better 
budget  resolution  than  the  one  we  are 
presenting  here  this  evening.  Certain- 
ly many  Members  have  done  that,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  after 
drafting  that  budget  proposal,  they 
usually  judge  their  work  to  have  been 
good. 

But,  Mr.  President,  legislation  is  not 
written  nor  is  it  passed  in  splendid  iso- 
lation. It  is  the  hard-won  result  of  vig- 
orous exchange  and  sometimes  vigor- 
ous conflict,  and  that  has  certainly 
been  true  in  this  case. 

The  fact  is  that  no  one  approaches 
the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country  with- 
out predispositions  and  some  of  these 
predispositions  are  very  deeply  In- 
grained indeed.  There  are  deep,  deep 
divisions  in  this  country  regarding 
budgetary  priorities,  regarding  reve- 
nues, regarding  entitlements.  Virtually 
every  element  of  the  Federal  budget  is 
grounds  for  extended  and  sometimes 
endless  debate. 

We  do  not  need  to  look  any  further 
for  proof  in  the  budgetary  history  of 
the  last  9  years  from  Kemp-Roth  to 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  and  beyond 
to  the  shifting  policies,  to  the  mount- 
ing debt,  to  the  continued  stalemate 
that  has  sometimes  literally  paralyzed 
the  legislative  process  itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  that 
we  offer  today  represents  the  first 
genuine  break  with  that  history  of 
deadlock  and  confusion.  We  were  able 
to  reach  over  the  multiple  disagree- 
ments and  construct  an  agreement 
with  the  executive  branch  and  the  leg- 
islative branch,  between  the  majority 
party  and  the  minority  party  here  in 
Congress,  a  balanced  agreement  that 
can  open  a  window  and  a  new  era  of 
fiscal  cooperation,  a  signal  that  there 
is  an  end  to  confrontation  and  paraly- 
sis, and  a  new  era  of  working  together 
to  meet  the  fiscal  needs  and  solve  the 
fiscal  problems  of  this  Government. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  in  light 
of  that  possibility  we  ought  to  look  at 
this  resolution  not  in  terms  of  what  it 
fails  to  achieve  but  in  terms  of  what  it 
does  in  fact  accomplish. 

First,  let  me  offer  for  my  colleagues' 
consideration  a  brief  outline  of  the 
specifics  of  the  package.  Then  I  would 
like  to  make  just  a  few  positive  points 
about  what  it  does. 

The  basic  components  of  the  resolu- 
tion are  these;  in  the  area  of  deficit  re- 
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duction there  are  taxes  and  user  fees 
totaling  $8.5  billion.  We  take  defense 
cuts  of  $4.2  billion  and  entitlement 
savings  of  $6.8  billion.  The  postal 
budgetary  treatment  saves  $1.8  billion 
and  the  overall  package  results  in  net 
interest  savings  of  $1.1  billion. 

The  resolution  also  includes  enforce- 
ment provisions  to  ensure  that  deficit 
savings  are  indeed  realized.  The  spend- 
ing caps  in  the  major  broad  areas  are 
as  follows— and  these  spending  caps 
cannot  be  exceeded— defense  comes  in 
at  $303.5  billion  in  budget  authority, 
and  $299.2  billion  in  outlays.  Again, 
outlay  savings  for  defense  as  measured 
against  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  baseline  total  of  $4.2  billion. 
That  disposition  of  funds  enables  us  to 
get  some  of  the  needed  efficiencies 
while  at  the  same  time  it  preserves  a 
strong  force  structure,  a  strong  deter- 
rent capability,  and  allows  this  coun- 
try to  meet  its  defense  commitments 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  resolution  provides  $19  billion 
in  discretionary  budget  authority  for 
the  international  function  as  well  as 
$17  billion  in  outlays. 

This  is  aji  allotment  sufficient  to 
allow  current  funding  levels  for  State 
Department  programs,  including  vital 
aid  for  Egypt  and  for  the  state  of 
Israel;  and  funding  to  implement  the 
recommendation  of  the  International 
Commission  on  Central  American  Re- 
covery and  Development.  Domestic 
discretionary  spending  in  the  resolu- 
tion is  capped  at  $157.5  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $181.3  billion  in 
outlays. 

I  want  to  speak  at  greater  length 
about  what  we  are  proposing  in  domes- 
tic programs  at  a  later  point.  But  I 
would  observe  here  that  these  domes- 
tic numbers  that  we  have  provided 
have  room  for  some  of  the  vital  initia- 
tives that  President  Bush  talked  about 
during  the  1988  campaign:  initiatives 
in  education,  in  space  and  science,  in 
housing,  in  health,  antidrug  programs, 
and  on  and  on. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  resolution  that  we 
offer  today.  As  I  have  already  said,  our 
approach  has  been  criticized  as  smoke 
and  mirrors,  as  an  illusion.  Some  have 
characterized  it  as  a  phantom  of  the 
Rose  Garden.  But  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  strongest  terms,  no 
one  who  has  been  involved  in  the  40 
days  and  40  nights  of  budget  negotia- 
tions this  year  has  tried  to  hide  the 
shortcomings  of  this  agreement  we 
have  reached.  No  one,  not  one  soul, 
has  claimed  that  this  resolution  puts 
the  deficit  controversy  to  rest. 

But  what  we  have  said,  and  what  I 
think  is  demonstrably  true,  is  that  this 
is  the  very  best  agreement  we  can 
reach  among  the  various  points  of 
view  that  had  to  be  acconmiodated, 
and  within  the  constraints  that  were 
imposed  upon  us  from  the  very  begin- 


ning; that  were  imposed  on  the  budget 
negotiation  process  itself. 

Why  do  I  say  this  is  the  best  agree- 
ment that  could  be  reached  under  the 
circumstances?  I  say  it  for  these  rea- 
sons: it  cost  $20  billion  in  hard  money 
off  this  deficit  and  some  $28  billion 
overall.  It  meets  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  target.  It  keeps  this  Govern- 
ment's deficit  trending  down  both  in 
actual  dollars  and  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product.  And  it  sends  a 
signal  for  the  financial  markets  that 
we  are  indeed  controlling  our  own  fi- 
nancial destiny. 

This  budget  resolution  breaks  an  8- 
year  pattern  of  partisan  gridlock  set- 
ting the  stage  for  further  I  hope  more 
productive  bipartisan  deficit  reduction 
agreements  for  fiscal  year  1991  and 
beyond. 

I  thought  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  said  it  best 
when  he  told  the  President  when  we 
presented  this  agreement  to  him  at 
the  White  House:  "Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  most  significant  thing  about 
this  agreement  is  that  we  have  an 
agreement." 

Eight  years  of  partisan  gridlock  are 
behind  us.  This  budget  resolution 
avoids  a  sequester,  averting  the  auto- 
matic $26  billion  in  cuts  that  would 
force  mandatory  defense  reductions  of 
11.2  percent  and  nondefense  discre- 
tionary reductions  of  9.8  percent,  cuts 
that  would  be  across  the  board,  and  ir- 
responsible and  unacceptable,  as  long 
as  there  is  some  alternative  out  there. 

This  budget  resolution  that  we  bring 
to  our  colleagues  today  spreads  the 
pain  fairly  and  equitably.  It  spreads  it 
among  entitlements,  so  the  Defense 
budget  takes  its  fair  share.  And,  yes, 
the  third  leg  of  this  three-cornered 
stool  is  increased  revenues.  It  estab- 
lishes the  principle  that  everything 
needs  to  be  on  the  table  during  future 
budget  deliberations.  Nothing  ought 
to  be  immune  or  sacrificed. 

The  fifth  thing  this  budget  resolu- 
tion does  is  to  free  up  funding  for  the 
vital  programs  like  education,  drug  en- 
forcement, housing,  scientific  re- 
search, programs  that  I  think  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  appear  to  agree 
must  be  expanded  or  accelerated,  if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  standard  of  living 
in  this  country. 

Finally,  I  think  this  is  a  very  crucial 
point:  This  agreement  allows  us  to 
meet  our  legislative  obligations,  to 
meet  our  budget  deadlines  in  an  order- 
ly fashion.  The  fact  is.  if  we  act  quick- 
ly, we  have  the  opportunity.  Senator 
DoMENici  and  I,  working  together,  to 
pass  a  budget  resolution  ahead  of 
schedule  for  the  first  time  in  this 
decade. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  can 
then  move  their  bills  expeditiously. 
This  body  will  not  have  to  be  tied  up 
with  a  budget  process  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  year.  We  will  not  have  to 


face  the  endless,  all-night  sessions  or 
sessions  that  stretch  late  into  the 
evening,  full  of  debate  and  acrimony 
and  recrimination,  will  not  be  forced 
to  the  painful  expedient  of  govern- 
ment by  continuing  resolution,  which 
is  really  government  by  failure  of  the 
appropriations  process. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this 
is  a  very  significant  list  of  achieve- 
ments. It  is  a  list  of  achievements  that 
will  prepare  us  for  the  more  difficult 
decisions  that  we  will  all  have  to  make 
down  the  road.  It  is  the  first  managea- 
ble step  toward  the  ultimate  deficit  re- 
duction objective  that  we  all  share  in 
this  Chamber.  That  shared  objective, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  basis  for  the 
16-to-7  bipartisan  majority  that  this 
resolution  received  in  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  am  confident  it  will  be 
the  basis  of  a  strong  vote  for  passage 
here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Now,  during  the  next  few  days,  we 
are  going  to  hear  from  Senators  who 
will  argue  that  we  are  perpetuating  a 
deception  on  the  American  public; 
that  we  are  guilty  of  deception,  be- 
cause we  are  using  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget's  economic  as- 
sumptions; that  we  dramatically  and 
drastically  understate  the  budget  defi- 
cit. We  have  heard  that  repeatedly 
during  the  budget  markup  in  commit- 
tee, and.  frankly,  I  concur  to  some 
degree. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has.  in  fact,  adjusted 
its  interest  rate  projections  upward— 
though  not  sufficiently  upward  in  my 
judgment— and  moreover,  OMB's 
growth  numbers  for  the  economy 
appear  to  be  reasonably  close  to  those 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

But  overall,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  when  you  peel  away  the  technical 
differences  and  the  differences  involv- 
ing the  appropriate  treatment  of  the 
bailout  for  the  savings  and  loans,  the 
OMB  economic  assumptions  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  assump- 
tions diverge  on  their  deficit  projec- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1990  by  only  $9 
billion.  To  be  sure,  that  is  a  substan- 
tial amount,  but  surely  not  an  over- 
whelmingly amount.  On  a  percentage 
basis,  it  is  a  diversion  of  less  than  7 
percent,  if  my  mathematics  serve  me 
correctly  that  I  am  doing  in  my  head 
here. 

Now,  let  me  put  that  divergence  in 
perspective  to  make  the  point  more 
clearly.  If  you  exclude  the  treatment 
of  the  FSLIC  crisis,  the  package  that 
we  present  to  our  colleagues  here  this 
evening,  using  Congressional  Budget 
Office  economic  assumptions,  results 
in  a  budget  deficit  of  less  than  $110 
billion.  So  even  using  Congressional 
Budget  Office  assumptions,  we  are 
within  the  range  mandated  by  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  law. 
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Now.  another  objection  that  is  likely 
to  be  raised  is  that  our  deficit  reduc- 
tion measures  are  illusions,  either  one- 
time savings  or  some  other  legerde- 
main. Once  again.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  that  we  are  not  going  to 
bring  the  deficits  down  decisively  until 
we  take  decisive  action. 

But  I  would  submit  that  there  are 
hard  savings  in  this  resolution.  As  I 
have  said,  we  get  some  20  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  significant  deficit  reduc- 
tion. We  have  agreed  to  $5.3  billion  in 
hard  revenues.  Frankly.  I  think  that 
revenue  figure  is  eminently  achieva- 
ble. Many  of  the  revenue  measures 
will  become  permanent  changes  in  law. 
Some  may  have  an  expiration  date,  to 
be  sure,  but  even  those  can  be  easily 
reenacted  in  the  subsequent  years. 

Now.  the  resolution  includes  $2.7  bil- 
lion in  user  fees  and  offsetting  collec- 
tions. We  fully  expect  that  those  will 
be  achieved  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. Further,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  compliance  revenues  are 
not  one-time  savings.  In  fact,  these 
savings  could  easily  grow  in  succeeding 
years,  as  new  IRS  agents  are  added  to 
the  force. 

The  $2.7  billion  in  Medicare  savings 
are  real,  and  may  be  reconciled.  We 
have  every  expectation  that  the  re- 
maining entitlement  savings  will  be 
achieved  through  reconciliation  or 
through  administrative  action,  and 
those  Include  real  savings  in  agricul- 
ture, in  Federal  pensions,  and  in  postal 
reforms. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  are  real 
savings  in  defense,  $4.2  billion.  And 
from  aU  indications,  the  new  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Mr.  Cheney,  is  working 
now  to  achieve  the  necessary  econo- 
mies, and  doing  so  in  my  Judgment, 
without  eroding  our  defense  capabili- 
ties. 

So.  Mr.  President,  these  are  genuine, 
realistic  deficit  reduction  provisions, 
that  can  be  accepted  and  implemented 
by  the  relevant  committees  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 

In  short,  they  constitute  reasonable, 
achievable  deficit  reductions. 

And  that  is  really  what  we  aim  for  in 
our  negotiations.  That  is  what  we  were 
charged  to  do  by  our  leadership,  to 
come  up  with  reasonable,  achievable 
deficit  reductions  that  meet  the  deficit 
reductions  targets  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  I  submit  that  has  been  done. 

Does  this  resolution  contain  a  sweep- 
ing tax  proposal  that  will  bring  in  one 
huge  chunk  of  revenue  and  set  our 
fiscal  house  in  order  in  one  fell  stroke? 
No.  of  course,  it  does  not.  E^rerybody 
knows  that. 

Does  this  resolution  include  a  bold 
effort  to  revamp  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams—to put  a  tax  on  Social  Security 
or  put  a  cap  on  the  Social  Security 
COLA'S  or  the  retirees'  COLA's  or  dra- 
matically and  drastically  reduce  farm 
price  supports?  No.  it  does  none  of 


that.  We  have  never  represented  that 
it  did.  That  was  not  in  our  charge. 

Do  we  contemplate  a  dramatic  ges- 
ture such  as  a  sequester  budget  based 
on  Congressional  Budget  Office  eco- 
nomics in  order  to  shock  the  body  poli- 
tic with  massive  cuts  in  defense  and 
domestic  programs?  No.  we  do  not,  and 
I  would  submit  if  we  sought  to  do  so 
those  who  would  receive  the  greatest 
shock  would  be  those  in  this  Chamt>er 
who  proposed  it  and  supported  it. 

We  have  attempted  none  of  those 
things  because  none  of  them  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  U.S.  Senate  as  present- 
ly constituted,  nor  are  they  acceptable 
to  the  other  body,  nor  are  they  accept- 
able to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  nor— and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly—are they  acceptable  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  said  during  the 
markup  in  the  Budget  Committee  that 
writing  a  budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  the  art  of  the  possible.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  science  of  the  perfect. 

This  resolution  represents  the  limit 
of  the  possible  in  this  particular 
budget  year.  I  can  state  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  because  I  have  sat 
through  hours  and  hours  and  hours  of 
sincere  debate  between  honest  and 
honorable  men  on  virtually  every  pos- 
sible approach  to  the  budget  problem, 
that  this  is  the  best  that  we  can  do  at 
this  particular  time  in  our  history. 

The  agreement  we  reached  during 
these  long  exchanges  provides  that  we 
will  move  forcefully  into  renewed  ne- 
gotiations after  we  have  passed  this 
budget  resolution  on  time  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  a  decade  for  fiscal 
year  1990. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  build  on 
the  foundation  that  we  have  set  for 
this  year.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
move  quickly  to  a  bolder,  more  deci- 
sive approach  to  fiscal  responsibility. 
But  we  can  only  sprint,  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  after  we  have  taken  the 
first  firm  steps. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  get  the  period 
of  paralysis  and  confrontation  behind 
us  by  acting  to  adopt  this  budget  reso- 
lution and  by  acting  to  adopt  it  quick- 
ly. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  now  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New 
Mexico,  the  ranking  memt>er.  Senator 

DOMENICI. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Thank  you  very 
much.  I  say  to  my  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  as 
much  time  as  I  might  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  congratulations  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
We  may  very  well  be  doing  something 
historic  today,  and  he  is  the  chairman 
who  presides  this  historic  event.  We 
may  get  a  budget  resolution  passed  by 


both  Houses  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
agreed  to  by  the  President  and  in  a 
form  to  t)e  implemented  by  the  Con- 
gress very  near  the  statutory  deadline. 
I  think  that  deserves  a  compliment. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  compli- 
ment him  in  his  new  job  because  I 
have  been  at  this  for  a  while.  I  under- 
stand that  some  people  think  of  the 
Federal  budget  as  a  rather  simple 
thing;  Just  put  down  a  lot  of  numbers, 
do  some  adding  and  subtracting,  and 
you  ought  to  come  up  with  a  bottom 
line,  that  ought  to  say  "the  deficit." 
Anyone  who  seen  the  evolution  of  our 
government  from  the  time  when  we 
had  one  committee  do  both  the  au- 
thorizing and  the  appropriating,  from 
the  time  we  had  only  five  or  six  bu- 
reaus of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
the  combination  of  appropriated  ac- 
counts, entitlements,  forward-funded 
programs  and  all  kinds  of  various  and 
sundry  approaches  we  have  today 
called  the  "budgetary  process"  would 
understand  what  a  tough  job  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  has.  So  I  con- 
gratulate him. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  a  few 
early  observations  about  deficits  and 
about  this  Senator's  concern  in  the 
past.  I  want  to  express  why  I  am  sup- 
porting this  budget  resolution  today, 
why  I  hope  it  passes  and  why  I  hope  it 
gets  implemented. 

There  are  some  who  might  say  it 
was  not  too  long  ago  when  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  was  taking  on  every- 
body on  the  issue  of  the  deficit.  He 
was  not  interested  whether  the  Presi- 
dent was  with  him  or  against  him.  He 
said.  "You  are  wrong." 

I  used  to  come  to  the  floor  and  talk 
about  the  deficit,  talk  about  the  black 
cloud  of  debt  hanging  over  the  people 
of  this  country  because  of  what  we 
were  spending.  I  came  to  the  floor  reg- 
ularly and  talked  about  the  fact  that 
this  deficit  would  ruin  this  country. 
And  some  might  say,  "what  has  hap- 
pened?" 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  has  hap- 
pened. Mr.  President,  and  this  many 
people  will  not  like,  but  we  have  suc- 
ceeded, we  have  succeeded  in  getting 
the  deficit  of  the  United  States  of 
America  down  substantially  in  the  last 
3  years. 

Let  me  tell  the  President  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  when  this  Sen- 
ator's concern  about  the  deficit 
reached  a  peak  in  1985.  We  had  5 
years  presented  to  us  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  required  by 
law.  1985,  1986.  1987.  1988.  and  1989. 
the  year  we  are  in  right  now.  At  that 
time,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  independent  agency  that  serves 
the  Congress  looked  at  what  the  defi- 
cit was  likely  to  be  for  those  years,  in- 
cluding 1989.  Mr.  President,  do  you 
know  what  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projection  for  the  deficit  for 
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the  year  1989,  the  year  we  are  in  right 
now,  was— $296  billion. 

If  you  think  I  was  worried  about  the 
deficit  in  those  years,  indeed,  I  was.  I 
had  a  now  rather  infamous  and  well- 
known  conversation  with  my  good 
friend.  President  Ronald  Reagan,  be- 
cause I  was  about  to  mark  up  a  budget 
resolution  that  reduced  defense  dra- 
matically. I  had  already  waited  3 
months  to  negotiate  with  the  adminis- 
tration. I  was  asked  by  the  President 
not  to  finish  the  budget  in  a  little  tiny 
telephone  booth  outside  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  said,  "No."  He  repeated 
his  request.  I  said,  "No,"  respectfully, 
and  perhaps  with  a  little  more  trepida- 
tion than  I  speak  of  it  here  today. 

I  did  that  because  the  defense 
budget  was  growing  dramatically,  not 
like  today  when  it  is  coming  down 
rather  rapidly.  At  that  time,  I  said  this 
defense  request  will  not  fit. 

I  am  rather  pleased— that  may  shock 
some  people— that  the  deficit  this  year 
is  substantially  less  than  that  ominous 
prediction  of  $300  billion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Mr.  President,  some  have  criti- 
cized this  year's  deficit,  which  should 
have  been  $146  billion  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  They  suggest  that 
the  process  is  not  working  and  we  did 
not  do  our  job.  They  do  not  know  the 
facts.  If  anyone  could  have  predicted 
the  expenditures  of  FSLIC  this  year, 
then  I  believe  they  had  to  be  in  tune 
with  the  Almighty.  Essentially  FSLIC 
is  what  went  wrong  with  those  predic- 
tions last  fall  and,  instead  of  $146  bil- 
lion, it  is  higher  than  that. 

But  I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  down 
substantially  and  substantially  better 
than  the  CBO's  prediction  4  years  ago. 
I  want  to  make  another  statement, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  2  days  I 
will  talk  about  it  more.  Frankly,  there 
are  many  who  worry  about  the  pro- 
grams of  this  National  Government. 
There  are  many  who  speak  of  compas- 
sion solely  in  terms  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams that  take  care  of  people.  I  am 
not  one  who  Is  known  to  be  adverse  to 
trying  to  help  Americans  who  cannot 
make  It  in  this  magnificent,  capitalis- 
tic, free  enterprise,  achievement-ori- 
ented system.  But  I  submit  to  you  and 
to  the  Senators  here  that  the  most 
compassionate  program  of  all  is  sus- 
tained economic  growth  without  infla- 
tion, sustained  productivity  increases 
by  the  collective  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  without  inflation. 

For  those  who  want  to  come  down 
here  during  the  course  of  this  debate 
and  Ulk  about  the  fact  that  people  are 
worse  off  today  after  6Vi,  almost  7 
years  of  economic  recovery  with  low 
inflation,  who  want  to  cite  reports  to 
that  effect.  I  urge  that  they  come.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  very  interesting 
debate,  because  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  what  picks  more  people 
out  of  poverty  in  America,  what  gives 
more  people  a  chance  to  participate  in 
the  wealth  machine  of  America  is  sus- 


tained economic  growth  without  infla- 
tion. It  pales  compared  to  its  second 
best  Federal  program,  whatever  is  is,  I 
assure  you. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  debate 
about  fiscal  policy,  but  I  t)elieve  the 
real  debate  is:  How  does  the  United 
States  of  America  maintain  sustained, 
rapid  increases  in  production  without 
inflation?  We  have  done  very  well.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  believe  we 
even  ought  to  concede  to  the  econo- 
mists of  today  that  the  business  cycle 
is  an  inevitability  in  the  American 
economy.  I  do  not  believe  it  necessari- 
ly is. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  maybe 
the  business  cycle— the  notion  that 
you  can  proceed  only  a  few  years  and 
then  you  are  going  to  have  a  reces- 
sion-is an  American  purifying  mecha- 
nism. We  do  not  look  at  our  policies 
for  growth  and  productivity.  We  let 
the  kinds  of  things  we  ought  to  do  to 
make  sure  that  we  can  grow  and  pros- 
per go  by  the  boards.  Instead,  we  let  a 
recession  purify  our  failure  to  taJce  the 
most  positive  of  our  options  to  in- 
crease productivity  and  growth  with- 
out inflation. 

We  are  used  to  saying,  "We  can  do  it 
any  old  way.  We  can  have  any  kind  of 
taxes  we  want."  At  one  point  we  got 
up  to  almost  a  90-percent  marginal  tax 
on  Americans.  We  got  up  to  a  point 
where  corporate  taxes  were  the  high- 
est in  the  world.  We  still  tax  dividends 
twice.  We  still  are  not  concerned  about 
capital  formation.  We  still  have  no 
new  labor-management  approaches  to 
productivity. 

We  sit  around  and  say  it  is  all  going 
to  work  and  if  it  does  not,  we  will  have 
a  recession.  When  we  get  that  big  dose 
of  medicine,  it  puts  more  people  in 
poverty  and  it  keeps  them  there 
longer  than  anyone  can  imagine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  statistics 
that  have  been  bandied  around  about 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  past  decade 
at  helping  poverty  have  failed  to  take 
into  account  that  the  recession  in  the 
middle  of  that  decade  was  so  deep  that 
we  have  not  even  dug  the  poor  people 
out  of  that.  Instead,  we  blame  the  re- 
covery. We  go  back  2  years  before  the 
recovery  to  select  our  numbers.  We 
play  games. 

I  said  at  the  outset,  point  No.  1,  it 
was  not  too  long  ago  that  this  deficit 
was  supposed  to  be  $300  billion.  Now  it 
is  substantially  down. 

Point  No  2,  for  those  who  believe 
this  budget  now  before  the  Senate  is  a 
budget  that  really  spends  money,  that 
we  are  throwing  money— the  American 
taxpayers'  money— out  the  window  in 
bushels,  I  will  just  give  you  one  quick 
number. 

For  the  last  20  years,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  on  average, 
year  over  year,  has  had  its  expendi- 
tures increased  not  1,  not  2,  not  5,  but 
8  percent  a  year. 


This  budget,  for  all  of  those  who 
think  it  is  so  terrible,  will  have  the 
outlays  of  our  Government  increase, 
1989  over  1990,  by  3.7  percent  as  esti- 
mated by  CBO.  Not  bad.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  would  submit,  if  we  could 
find  a  way  to  continue  the  growth  in 
Government  year  over  year  to  some- 
thing like  3.7  percent,  we  would  come 
very  close  to  balancing  the  budget.  By 
the  time  we  are  finished  this  debate  in 
the  next  couple  of  days,  I  will  show 
you  a  few  areas  in  which  we  do  not 
know  how  to  control  the  budget,  one 
of  which  is  the  cost  of  health  care. 
But  if  you  could  keep  the  overall 
growth  in  spending  at  about  3.7  per- 
cent year  over  year,  you  would  have 
this  fiscal  house  in  order. 

Point  No.  3:  There  are  those  who 
somehow  or  another  are  absolutely 
bound  and  determined  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  American 
economy.  I  am  not  so  sure  there  are  so 
many  terrible  things  wrong  with  it  but 
there  are  those  who  would  disagree 
with  me.  I  sure  would  like  to  see  pros- 
perity continue:  I  would  like  to  see  the 
economy  grow  at  about  2 'A  to  3V4  per- 
cent a  year.  I  sure  would  like  to  see  in- 
flation down  where  it  was  for  another 
2Vb,  3  years.  I  sure  would  like  to  see 
that. 

Is  it  this  kind  of  prosperity  they  are 
talking  about?  I  am  not  so  sure  what 
they  are  talking  about  when  they  say 
things  are  all  so  bad. 

But  one  thing  I  can  tell  you,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  this  deficit  is 
coming  down  and  coming  down  very, 
very  consistently. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  wanted  a 
big  budget  deal.  They  are  telling  us 
this  is  just  a  little  deal. 

You  know,  I  am  intrigued.  What 
would  the  big  deficit  deal  be?  I  do  not 
see  anybody  going  to  offer  one.  Per- 
haps my  chairman  knows  of  somebody 
who  has  a  big  proposal.  But,  you 
know,  when  you  talk  to  them,  they 
almost  always  say,  "We  need  taxes." 

Well,  I  can  tell  you,  anybody  that 
wants  to  put  some  taxes,  wants  $20  bil- 
lion or  $30  billion,  in  this  resolution 
because  you  think  it  will  fix  the  defi- 
cit, because  they  think  it  will  achieve 
sustained  economic  growth  with  low 
inflation,  come  on  down  to  the  floor. 
Offer  it.  You  want  $10  billion,  you 
want  $20  billion,  you  want  $30  billion. 
Let  me  tell  you.  it  is  so  easy,  you  do 
not  even  have  to  say  what  kind.  Be- 
cause this  Is  a  budget  resolution.  I  say 
to  the  chairman.  Just  come  down  here 
and  say.  "We  really  need  to  fix  this 
deficit.  We  need  $20  billion.  $25  billion 
in  taxes  and  we  will  let  somebody  else 
decide  how  it  should  be  done." 

Nobody  is  going  to  do  that.  Do  you 
know  why  nobody  is  going  to  do  that? 
I  do  not  want  it  to  be  misread.  I  will 
tell  you  why  it  probably  will  not  be 
done  for  a  long,  long  time.  The  reason 
is  that  to  do  anything  like  that,  if  it  is 
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ever  going  to  be  done,  would  take 
Democratic  leaders.  Republican  lead- 
ers, and  a  President. 

Would  my  good  chairman,  because 
the  Democrats  are  in  the  majority: 
would  he  like  to  walk  over  to  the 
House  and  find  Jim  Wright  and  Tom 
FouTY  and  say,  "Why  don't  we  Demo- 
crats do  that?  We  are  in  control  of 
both  Houses."  Of  course,  they  will  not 
do  that,  because  they  need  the  Presi- 
dent's support. 

For  those  who  are  talking  about  new 
taxes  and  why  they  really  think  the 
American  people  are  undertaxed.  we 
can  have  this  discussion  too  before  we 
finish. 

This  is  not  Just  political  rhetoric, 
trying  to  stir  up  the  troops.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  they  are  not  under- 
taxed,  either  historically,  relatively,  or 
even  as  compared  with  our  competi- 
tors in  the  new,  free  industrial  world 
that  is  growing  like  dynamite.  They 
have  got  almost  everything  we  do, 
except  they  do  some  things  a  little 
better. 

You  see  the  ingredients.  You  need 
the  President.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  you 
need  something  else.  You  need  to  tell 
the  American  people  that,  if  you  are 
going  to  have  new  taxes,  the  deficit  is 
coming  down.  Most  interesting:  People 
think  if  you  plug  a  bunch  of  new  taxes 
in  here,  the  deficit  is  coming  down. 

What  about  the  year  after  next?  If 
you  put  them  in  this  year,  what  assur- 
ance do  you  have  for  the  American 
people  that,  with  the  growing  entitle- 
ment programs,  we  will  not  Just  use  up 
all  those  taxes? 

I  see  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair,  he  did  budgets  in  his  State. 
If  when  my  colleague  was  Governor, 
he  told  his  people  he  needed  about  $40 
million  or  $50  million  in  new  taxes  to 
balance  the  budget  but  he  also  had 
some  neat  little  spending  scheme  that 
he  wanted,  $70  million  or  $80  million 
in  new  programs.  As  a  result,  he 
wanted  to  tax  them  an  additional  $40 
million  to  finance  these  new  programs 
he  would  not  have  been  very  success- 
ful, I  say  to  the  occupant  of  the  chair. 
He  would  not  have  been  successful,  be- 
cause people  are  not  that  dumb.  So, 
where  is  the  process  that  is  going  to 
assure  that  these  taxes  will  do  what 
people  think  they  are  going  to  do: 
reduce  the  deficit?  Frankly,  we  don't 
have  one. 

Why  not?  Because  most  people  who 
are  saying  we  ought  to  have  more 
taxes  are  really  talking  about  more 
programs.  That  is  interesting.  Where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  more  programs  if  we  are  going 
to  use  the  increased  taxes  to  reduce 
the  deficit?  I  assume  we  are  going  to 
use  it  to  pay  for  the  new  programs 
that  we  need. 

So,  frankly,  you  see.  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  impossible  became  possible 
this  year.  Never  in  a  13-year  history  of 
the  budget  process,  did  a  President 


send  an  OMB  Director  and  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Congress,  other 
than  immediately  after  Black  Monday. 
Never  did  they  sit  down  in  a  room  and 
negotiate.  Never  did  Democrats  and 
Republicans  from  both  Houses  sit 
down  in  the  same  room  and  negotiate 
a  budget.  We  did  that.  My  compli- 
ments to  the  chairman,  the  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  President's 
team.  We  did  the  impossible.  We  put 
down  an  agreement  that  the  President 
can  agree  to.  that  Democrats  can 
agree  to,  that  Republicans  can  agree 
to. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  all  of  the 
prophets  of  gloom,  about  how  bad  this 
is— to  all  of  those  who  wish  we  could 
have  truth  in  budgeting;  to  those  who 
believe  the  CBO  [Congressional 
Budget  Office]  is  more  truthful  than 
OMB.  For  those  who  are  so  sure  of 
this,  tomorrow  we  will  get  them  a 
chart  and  we  will  show  them  truth  is 
not  the  issue  but  rather  who  can  esti- 
mate the  best— who  can  guess  the  best. 
On  that  basis,  both  OMB  and  CBO  are 
about  equally  bad.  Half  the  time  OMB 
is  right.  Half  the  time  CBO  is  right. 

But,  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  interest- 
ing, after  all  the  talk  about  this 
budget  resolution,  produced  in  the 
manner  that  our  chairman  has  de- 
scribed, after  all  that  chatter,  how 
pleased  we  are  to  tell  you  that  under 
OMB's  calculations  it  is  under  $100 
billion.  The  arbitrary,  yet  rather  rele- 
vent,  target  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings,  most  economists  say  a  rather  rel- 
evant scheme,  $100  billion  in  fiscal 
1990  will  be  achieved.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  fiscal  policy,  the  economist  say. 
Under  OMB's  economics  and  estimat- 
ing, the  deficit  will  be  under  $100  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1990. 

You  would  have  thought  that  this 
budget  was  the  epitome  of  chicanery 
to  hear  some  talk.  You  would  have 
thought  that  we  plucked  the  most  op- 
timistic of  everything,  so  that  we 
could  really  skin  this  cat  and  deceive 
everyone.  Right? 

Lo  and  behold,  the  great  purifier, 
the  CBO,  has  come  along  and  reesti- 
mated  this  budget.  And  what  are  they 
saying:  $109  billion,  Mr.  Chairman? 
$109  billion.  This  is  within  the  realm 
of  rounding.  The  CBO  estimates  this 
budget  at  $109  billion.  Our  chairman 
says  7  percent  error.  That  is  one  way 
of  looking  at  it.  But  in  a  $1.1  trillion 
budget,  estimating  both  expenditures 
and  revenues,  which  we  try  to  do,  with 
at  least  five  economic  variables,  it  is 
far  less  than  a  7-percent  error.  It  is 
almost  insignificant.  I  guarantee,  over 
the  scope  of  a  budget  10  years  or  so,  if 
you  can  get  two  economists  who  will 
end  up  agreeing  on  what  this  budget 
of  the  United  States  will  be  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  and  they  are  $9  billion 
apart,  Mr.  President,  buy  them.  Pay 
for  them.  Wrap  them  up  in  gold.  Be- 
cause that  is  so  close  that  you  cannot 
expect  any  better. 


So,  in  the  ensuing  days  we  will  talk 
about  what  we  can  buy  under  this 
agreement;  what  domestic  programs 
can  probably  increase.  We  are  not  in- 
creasing them  here.  The  appropriators 
will  decide.  We  are  talking  about  how 
much  defense  we  will  get  to  cut.  And, 
yes,  put  it  on  the  table.  We  have  some 
asset  sales  which  will  yield  deficit  re- 
duction, and  these  savings  will  not 
recur. 

Some  will  talk  as  if  that,  too,  is  the 
end  of  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  any 
of  these  things  are  the  end  of  any 
world,  in  particular  an  American  eco- 
nomic world;  so  long  as  we  commit 
ourselves  to  implementing  this  budget, 
engaging  ourselves  once  again  in 
dialog,  bipartisan,  bicameral,  and  with 
the  Chief  Executive,  to  take  the  next 
step.  I  submit  it  is  the  very  best  we 
could  do. 

Enough?  Perhaps  not.  Could  we  do 
better?  Indeed,  yes.  Could  we  sit  10 
people  in  a  room,  put  everything  on 
the  table  and  do  better?  Yes. 

But  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  any 
better  if  you  expect  a  President,  and 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  to  sup- 
port a  fiscal  plan  for  this  first  year  of 
this  administration.  We  had  all  the  in- 
gredients. We  worked  at  it.  This  is 
what  we  got. 

I  believe,  if  implemented,  when  im- 
plemented, it  is  a  very  good  first  step. 
Nothing  more. 

Does  it  resolve  the  fiscal  problems  of 
this  Nation?  No.  For  those  who  are  ab- 
solutely insistent  that  there  must  be  a 
large  tax  component  in  reducing  this 
deficit,  does  it  do  that?  No.  It  has  the 
President's  number.  E^ssentially  in 
round  numbers  it  is  about  $5  billion  in 
new  revenues.  He  expects  it  from  cap- 
ital gains.  Others  expect  it  from  other 
sources.  As  in  most  budget  resolutions, 
we  will  leave  that  argument  for  an- 
other day. 

However,  leadership  has  agreed  and 
they  will  try  to  agree  that  they  will 
not  support  revenues  unless  they  all 
agree. 

So,  my  summary  is  twofold.  I  wel- 
come those  who  would  like  to  come 
down  and  criticize.  I  would  like  to 
engage  them  and  talk  about  it.  I  wel- 
come those  who  have  something 
better  to  offer.  I  hope  they  will  bring 
it  down  here.  I  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible, working  with  the  chairman  auid 
the  Parliamentarian,  and  use  no  tech- 
nical insults  to  prevent  anyone  from 
putting  something  meaningful  on  the 
table.  We  will  help  them  fix  it  where  it 
works,  where  it  meets  the  technical 
rules,  if  they  have  something. 

For  those  who  want  to  reform  the 
entitlement  programs  of  the  country, 
they  can  come  down  here  and  we  will 
even  agree  to  help  them  doctor  up  this 
resolution  so  they  can  instruct  one  of 
the  committees,  perhaps  Agriculture— 
maybe  somebody  thinks  Agriculture 
needs  reform.  They  can  put  in  $5  bil- 
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lion  more  in  reductions  and  order  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  achieve  the 
savings  and  say  that  is  their  problem. 
Let  them  reform  Agriculture. 

If  they  would  like  to  fix  Medicare, 
we  have  $2.7  billion  in  here— maybe 
there  is  somebody  who  thinks  we 
ought  to  get  $10  billion  out  of  it,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

There  is  no  prohibition  in  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  for  the  coming 
under  the  target,  is  there?  There  is  a 
penalty  only  if  you  go  over.  They  do 
not  need  60  votes,  just  a  simple  majori- 
ty. If  they  want  to  cut  Medicare  $10 
billion,  we  will  help  them  with  the  lan- 
guage. We  will  be  very  accommodat- 
ing. 

For  those  who  want  to  cut  defense 
more,  we  will  be  glad  to  help  with  the 
numbers.  We  will  resist  it.  We  have  a 
very  good  arrangement  now.  Defense 
is  by  itself,  and  it  cannot  be  spend  for 
anything  else.  Foreign  aid  is  by  itself 
and  cannot  be  spent  for  anything  else. 
And  the  domestic  discretionary  like- 
wise. Still  we  will  help  them. 

I  think  what  we  have  had  is  a  good 
working  arrangement,  especially  when 
you  have  Democrats,  Republicans, 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  the 
umbrella  of  leadership  with  the  Presi- 
dent sitting  in  the  middle  saying: 
"Let's  do  it." 

Frankly,  this  is  the  start  and  we 
would  like  to  keep  going.  It  may  stum- 
ble in  6  or  8  months.  It  may  not  lead 
on.  But  I  think  some  of  us  are  hopeful 
it  will.  In  fact,  I  think  some  of  us  are 
saying:  If  you  wamt  to  get  real  deficit 
reduction,  if  you  want  to  keep  it 
moving,  consistent,  and  timely,  with- 
out gridlock  and  chaos,  it  probably  has 
to  have  the  ingredients  that  I  have 
just  described,  working  together. 

Sometimes,  because  of  the  rough- 
ness of  the  political  issue,  they  may 
have  to  even  speak,  as  I  have  some- 
times described  it.  with  "simultane- 
ity." This  may  have  to  be  the  test. 
They  may  have  to  speak  with  one 
voice  at  one  time  so  nobody  will  accuse 
anyone  of  speaking  first  on  some  of 
the  kinds  of  spending  reform  and/or 
revenues  and/or  reform  of  our  proc- 
esses and/or  the  other  kinds  of  things 
that  might  have  to  be  done. 

But  for  now,  this  is  a  very  good  first 
step,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  debate 
in  the  ensuing  days.  Hopefully  we  will 
prevail,  go  to  the  House  and  get  a 
budget  resolution  out  early  in  the 
budget  process  and  start  implementing 
it. 

AMENDHENT  NO.  73 

(Purpose:    To    express    the    sense    of    the 
Senate  that  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on 
gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  should  not  be  in- 
creased to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit) 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President,    I 
understand    that    the    distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms].  for 
himself  and  others,  was  to  lay  down  an 
amendment.  He  asked  if  I  would  do 
that  In  his  behalf.  Since  I  talked  so 


much  longer  than  I  had  expected,  he 
had  to  go  elsewhere  on  business.  I 
would  like  to  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator  Symms 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici]  for  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Gramm  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  73. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

FULL  EXCISE  TAXES 

Sec.     .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  Federal  excise  taxes  are  regressive  in 
that  a  lower  income  individual  must  use  a 
higher  percentage  of  his  income  to  pay  the 
taxes  than  a  higher  income  individual; 

(2)  adding  10  cents  or  more  per  gallon  to 
the  cost  of  fuel  will  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  Nation's  economy  in  that  such 
an  increase  would— 

(A)  reduce  the  gross  national  product  by 
$10  billion  in  the  first  year, 

(B)  reduce  automobile  production  by  1.3 
percent, 

(C)  reduce  housing  construction  by  0.9 
percent, 

(D)  increase  unemployment  by  80,000  in 
the  first  year  and  180,000  by  the  third  year, 

(E)  reduce  petroleum  refinery  output  by 
1.2  percent, 

(F)  reduce  income  tax  revenues  by  almost 
$1  billion  annually, 

(G)  reduce  personal  savings  by  nearly  3 
percent,  and 

(H)  increase  the  Consumer  Price  Index  by 
0.3  percent; 

(3)  it  would  be  discriminatory  for  one  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  population,  highway 
users,  to  pay  an  additional  tax  in  order  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  thereby  forcing 
this  segment  to  shoulder  a  greater  share  of 
our  Nations  financial  burden; 

(4)  it  would  be  inequitable  for  individuals 
to  contribute  to  Federal  deficit  reduction 
based  on  the  number  of  miles  driven  per 
year; 

(5)  Federal  highway  and  public  transit 
programs  are  funded  at  levels  significantly 
lower  than  documented  needs  requiring 
States  to  provide  funds  to  fill  that  shortfall; 

(6)  an  increase  in  the  Federal  tax  on  gaso- 
line and  diesel  fuel— 

(A)  inhibits  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  raise  revenues  to  fund 
transportation  projects,  and 

(B)  reduces  the  revenues  for  State  and 
local  government  fuel  taxes  unless  SUte 
and  local  governments  increase  their  taxes; 
and 

(7)  total  motor  fuel  taxes  (including  SUte 
and  local  taxes)  account  for  nearly  25  per- 
cent of  the  retail  price  of  gasoline  and  about 
29  percent  of  the  retail  price  of  diesel  fuel 
making  motor  fuel  among  the  most  heavily 
taxed  essential  items  in  the  Nation. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  revenue  totals 


included  in  this  resolution  do  not  include  an 
increase  in  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  diesel  fuel. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  a  time  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  yield  time  on 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  yield  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  5  minutes  on  the 

concurrent  resolution.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  form  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  come 
here  for  just  a  few  minutes  tonight  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  I  will  be 
submitting  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
budget  to  our  conferees  sometime 
later  on  this  week.  But  I  do  not  come 
here  to  discuss  that  tonight;  I  come 
here  primarily  because  I  want  to  pay 
my  respects  and  express  my  admira- 
tion for  the  experience,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  skill  and  perseverence  of 
those  people  who  have  negotiated  this 
bipartisan  agreement  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  Congress.  Particularly  I 
refer  to  Senator  Sasser,  Senator  Do- 
MENici,  and  our  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell,  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
fashion  this  compromise. 

In  no  way  is  my  motion  to  recommit 
a  reflection  on  anything  else  but  my 
feelings  for  them  and  my  respect  for 
them.  I  think  that  we  can  do  a  lot 
better,  and  that  is  why  I  am  going  to 
submit  this  motion.  I  think  that  our 
negotiators  perhaps  did  not  recognize 
the  depth  of  the  feeling  in  Congress 
with  respect  to  real  deficit  reduction 
in  contrast  to  the  kind  of  reduction 
that  I  think  we  are  submitting  to  our- 
selves for  confirmation  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  considerably  less  than 
budget  deficit  reduction  of  any  conse- 
quence. I  think  that  we  are  going  to 
find.  I  hope  that  they  will  find  that 
the  kind  of  support  that  they  perhaps 
did  not  know  existed  does  exist  in  the 
Senate  and  I  hope  in  the  House  so 
that  they  can  meet  for  3  days,  which  is 
all  this  motion  to  recommit  consti- 
tutes, a  3-day  interim  for  our  confer- 
ence to  negotiate  with  the  administra- 
tion and  come  up  with  significant  defi- 
cit reductions. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  my  motion 
but.  again,  I  express  my  greatest  admi- 
ration. I  would  like  to  state  as  a  meas- 
ure of  my  concern  and  my  interest  in 
this  entire  matter,  at  this  very 
moment  the  team  I  own.  the  Milwau- 
kee Bucks,  are  playing  the  Atlanta 
Hawks,  and  I  would  like  to  be  watch- 
ing them  on  television  of  listening  on 
the  radio,  but  I  am  here  to  express  my 
admiration  for  you  and  my  concern. 
With  that,  I  bid  you  good  night  and 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  tomorrow. 
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Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
kind  and  generous  comments.  There  is 
going  to  be  much  discussion  over  the 
next  few  days  on  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  we  look  forward  to  hearing 
the  observations  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  on  the  concurrrent  resolu- 
tion that  is  presently  before  us.  I  am 
confident  that  our  distinguished 
friend  may  be  able  to  offer  us  some 
suggestions  about  how  we  can  meet 
these  targets  that  we  have  to  meet  and 
hopefully  meet  them  in  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable way. 

Senator  £>oiiEHici  and  I  wrestled 
with  this  matter,  as  I  said,  40  days  and 
40  nights.  This  is  the  best  work  prod- 
uct that  we  could  come  up  with.  I 
know  that  there  are  good  minds  in  this 
body.  Perhaps  it  can  be  improved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  good  friend  I  am  most 
appreciative  of  his  genuine  concern 
and  his  high  hopes.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
think  he  ought  to  take  any  more  time 
away  from  that  ball  game.  Clearly,  we 
are  going  to  have  plenty  of  time  in  the 
next  few  days  to  debate  and  discuss 
his  approach  to  this.  I  look  foward  to 
it.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  have  a 
good,  thorough  discussion. 

I  am  sorry,  from  what  I  known  of  it, 
that  I  cannot  tell  him  tonight  that  I 
support  him  because  I  truly  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  negotiate  any  better 
budget.  Nonetheless,  we  look  forward 
to  his  approach  and  what  he  has  in 
mind.  We  appreciate  very  much  his 
kind  words  this  evening. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Kalbaugh,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


UMI 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  36 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 


President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed, I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith 
the  23rd  Annual  Report  of  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Humanities  cov- 
ering the  year  1988. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  May  2,  1989. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL COUNCIL  ON  THE 
AGING— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  37 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  204(f)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  3015(f)),  I  hereby 
transmit  the  Annual  Report  for  1988 
of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging. 
The  report  reflects  the  Council's  views 
in  its  role  of  examining  programs  serv- 
ing older  Americans. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  May  2,  1989. 


TRIENNIAL  REPORT  ON  IMMI- 
GRATION 1989— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  38 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  401  of 
Public  Law  99-603,  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986,  I 
hereby  transmit  the  first  Comprehen- 
sive Triennial  Report  on  Immigration, 
1989. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  May  2.  1989. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  5:52  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989  as  "National  Stroke  Awareness 
Month." 


The  following  conununications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-96L  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Department  of  Defense  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  contract  award 
report  for  the  period  May  1,  1989.  to  June 
30,  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-962.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
study  of  cost-effectiveness  of  certain  func- 
tions at  Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Base,  Califor- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-963.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  National  Defense  Stockpile  Re- 
quirements Report  for  1989;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-964.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  report  on  the  adequacy  of 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-965.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notification  of  the  intent 
to  study  the  conversion  to  contract  perform- 
ance of  a  commercial  activity  being  per- 
formed by  Department  of  Defense  employ- 
ees; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-966.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  fourteenth  Annual  Report  of 
Activities  relating  to  the  Deepwater  Port 
Act  of  1974  for  fiscal  year  October  1,  1987 
through  September  30,  1988;  pursuant  to  33 
U.S.  Code.  Section  1502,  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  and  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-967.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation. 

EC-968.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  for  fiscal  years 
1990,  1991.  and  1992,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-969.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  transfer  adminis- 
tration of  bridges  and  causeways  over  navi- 
gable waters  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-970.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Annual  Report  of  Accom- 
plishments under  the  Airport  Improvement 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-971.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  disbursements  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pur- 
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suant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of  cer- 
tain overpayments  of  offshore  lease  reve- 
nues; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-972.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  a  water  treatment  plant  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  water  discharged 
from  the  Leadville  Mine  Drainage  Tunnel 
near  Leadville,  Colorado,  in  order  to  meet 
water  quality  standards,  and  to  authorize 
the  funding  of  such  construction,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-913.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursement,  Minerals  Management 
Service  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-974.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  DlBbursemente.  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  excess  oil  and  gas  royalty 
paymenU;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-975.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  civilian 
energy  programs  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
1991.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-g'ze.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  jointly,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  seventh  annual  report  on  activities  with 
respect  to  the  Emergency  Striped  Bass  Re- 
search study  covering  1987;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-977.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  medical  assistance  progams 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  Increase  coverage  for  pregnant  women 
and  infants  and  for  childhood  Immuniza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-»78.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  delay  in 
the  submission  of  a  legislative  proposal  to 
refine  the  Medicare  Prospective  Payment 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-979.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  SUtes  In  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  April  13.  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-980.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  African  Development  Founda- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Afri- 
can Development  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-981.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  sUtus  of  loans  and  contracU 
of  guaranty  or  Insurance  to  which  there  re- 
mains unpaid  obligation  or  potential  liabil- 
ity to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


EC-982.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  status  of  secondment  within  the  United 
Nations  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet-bloc 
member-nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-983.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  a  multi-year  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  the  Philippines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-984.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  draft  legislation  to 
provide  for  a  United  States  contribution  to 
the  Interest  Subsidy  Account  of  the  En- 
hanced Structural  Adjustment  Facility  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-985.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-986.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-17  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  4-4-89;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-987.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  Fiscal 
Year  1988  Armual  Report  on  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Commissions";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-988.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Annual 
Audit  of  the  Boxing  and  Wrestling  Commis- 
sion for  Fiscal  Year  1988";  to  the  Contunlt- 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-989.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  restore  lost  com- 
pensation of  justices  and  judges  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-990.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  tenth 
annual  report  of  the  Board  covering  fiscal 
year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-991.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  final  report 
and  executive  summary  of  a  recently  com- 
pleted evaluation  study  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Human  Development  Services.  Ad- 
ministration for  Native  Americans;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-992.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  applica- 
tions and  extensions  of  orders  approving 
electronic  surveillance;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-993.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  of  Justice  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-994.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  final  regulations  for  Services  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Children  and  Youth;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


EC-995.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  final  funding  priority  under 
the  Educational  Media  Research.  Produc- 
tion. Distribution  and  Training  Governmen- 
tal Subsidization  for  the  Manufacture  and 
Distribution  of  a  Line  21  Decoder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-70.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resoldtion  No.  4018 
■Whereas.    Indian    tribes    within    North 
Dakota  rely  exclusively  on  federal  funding 
for  health  care  services  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions; and 

"Whereas,  federal  budget  reductions  in 
the  area  of  Indian  health  care  have  resulted 
in  Inadequate  health  care  facilities  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  health  care  pro- 
fessionals on  Indian  reservations;  and 

■Whereas.  Indians  have  been  forced  to 
seek  health  care  on  a  contract  basis  at  inpa- 
tient and  outpatient  facilities  located  off 
the  reservations;  and 

•Whereas,  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  Indian  tribes  In  obtaining  accessible 
health  care  and  the  health  and  general  well- 
being  of  the  Indian  people  are  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  citizens  of  North  Dakota,  both 
Indians  and  non-Indians;  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  North  Dakota, 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein.  That  the  Fifty-first  Legislative  As- 
sembly urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  Increase  appropriations  for  Indian 
health  care.  Including  mental  health  and 
educational  services,  to  assure  adequate 
health  care  services  to  Indian  tribes  and  to 
benefit  the  nonfederal  health  care  providers 
in  this  state  through  the  continued  provi- 
sion of  contract  services  off  the  Indian  res- 
ervations; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  Indian  people  be  consult- 
ed and  involved  in  the  process  of  improving 
Indian  health  care  services;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther ,  ^, 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  each  member  of  the  North 
Dakota  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-71.    A    resolution    adopted   by   the 
Twentieth  Guam  Legislature;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
•'Resolution  No.  36 

■'Whereas,  every  year  more  than  two 
thousand  children  in  the  United  States  trag- 
ically die  from  abuse  or  neglect,  it  being  es- 
timated that  as  many  as  one  in  ten  children 
suffer  from  these  criminal  acts,  which  ap- 
palling numbers  are  most  alarming  In  their 
implications  for  the  victims  and  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  American  family  unit;  and 

"Whereas,  since  growing  awareness  of 
child  abuse  can  lead  to  more  effective  iden- 
tification and  a  greater  number  of  reported 
cases,  and  since  the  Navy  Family  Service 
Center.  Child  Protective  Services  and  other 
social  and  judicial  agencies  can  help  chil- 
dren and  families  who  have  been  Identified. 
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April  of  1989  has  been  designated  "Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month."  with  a  Pair  to  be 
put  on  by  the  Guam  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children  at  the  Micro- 
nesian  Mall  on  April  8th  and  9th.  and  a 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Conference  on 
April  29th  at  the  Adelup  complex:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  Twentieth  Guam  Legislatue  does 
hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam 
commend  the  Navy  Family  Service  Center 
Guam,  the  U.S.  Naval  Communications 
Area  Master  SUtion  WESTPAC.  and  the 
Child  Protective  Services  and  other  con- 
cerned social  service  agencies  for  their  col- 
lective emphasis  on  mutual  community  sup- 
port and  on  increasing  public  awareness  of 
child  abuse  through  the  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention month  and  its  programs,  including 
the  Prayer  Breakfast  on  April  4.  1989.  as 
well  as  other  conununity  awareness  projects 
planned  throughout  the  month:  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  and  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  cer- 
tify to  and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest 
the  adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the 
same  be  thereafter  transmitted  to  Rear  Ad- 
miral T.J.  Johnson,  Commander.  Naval 
Forces  Marianas:  to  Ms.  Marilyn  Wingfield. 
Director  of  Mental  Health  and  Substance 
Abuse:  to  Dr.  Leticia  V.  Espaldon.  Director 
of  Public  Health  and  Social  Services:  to 
Adolfo  Sgamberlluri.  Acting  Chief  of  Police: 
to  Presiding  Judge  Alberto  Lamorena.  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Guam:  to  Judget  Benjamin 
Cruz,  Family  Court;  to  Ms.  Anita  Sukola. 
Director  of  Education:  and  to  the  Govenor 
of  Guam." 

POM-72.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 
"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  4062 

"Whereas,  large  scale  rehabilitation, 
repair,  and  capacity  improvements  are  ongo- 
ing necessities  of  the  national  highway 
transportation  system:  and 

"Whereas,  the  highway  transportation 
system  is  the  most  critical  component  of  the 
physical  infrastructure  of  the  United  States: 
and 

"Whereas,  there  is  a  growing  and  concen- 
trated national  consensus  for  a  program  to 
serve  the  country's  highway  transportation 
needs  through  the  year  2020:  and 

"Whereas,  high  quality  highways  are  criti- 
cal to  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  build 
and  deliver  products,  and  to  the  ability  of 
states  and  communities  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry and  to  sustain  economic  growth:  and 

"Whereas,  the  international  trade  com- 
petitive positions  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
states  are  directly  related  to  the  quality  of 
access  to  the  interstate  highway  system  and 
related  to  the  physical  condition  of  inter- 
state and  primary  highways:  and 

"Whereas,  current  national  policy  makes 
no  provision  for  continuing  the  federal  aid 
highway  program  into  the  future:  and 

"Whereas,  in  all  recent  federal  aid  high- 
way acts,  Congress  has  had  to  include  provi- 
sions for  extending  the  highway  trust  fund 
and  the  taxes  that  fund  it:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  fry  the  Senate  of  North  Dakota, 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein.  That  the  Fifty-first  Legislative  As- 
sembly urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  permanent  the  highway 
trust  fund  and  the  user  fees  accruing  to  it. 
so  that  a  reliable  funding  source  is  available 


for  constructing,  rehabilitating,  and  other- 
wise improving  the  highways  and  bridges 
that  are  so  essential  to  the  economic  vigor 
of  North  Dakota  and  of  the  nation:  and  be 
it  further 

"Resoli^ed.  That  the  Fifty-first  Legislative 
Assembly  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  highway  trust  fund 
from  predatory  proposals  to  divert  highway 
user  revenues  to  programs  entirely  unrelat- 
ed to  the  transportation  purposes  for  which 
the  fund  was  established:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  Congress,  the 
chairmen  of  the  National  Economic  Com- 
mission, and  to  each  member  of  the  North 
Dakota  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-73.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commission  of  Hancock  County.  West  Vir- 
ginia, favoring  an  extension  of  the  steel  Vol- 
untary Restraint  Arrangements  (VRAs)  for 
an  additional  five  years:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DeConcini): 

S.  878.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  Michael  Jackson  International  Re- 
search Institute:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 

S.  879.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  States,  as  a 
condition  of  medicaid  funding,  from  dis- 
criminating in  its  medical  reciprocity  stand- 
ards (other  than  years  of  accredited  gradu- 
ate medical  education)  against  foreign  medi- 
cal graduates:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McCONNELL; 

S.  880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  startup  funds  to  State 
educational  agencies  for  distribution  to 
schools  to  establish  or  expand  school  break- 
fast programs  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
collect  and  disseminate  certain  information 
concerning  the  school  breakfast  program, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  modify  the  criteria  for 
determining  whether  a  private  organization 
providing  nonresdential  day  care  services  is 
considered  an  institution  under  the  child 
care  food  program,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

S.  882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  make  private  nonprofit 
organizations  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
summer  food  service  program  for  children, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christy  Carl 
Hallien  of  Arlington.  TX;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  884.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  Paramine  Acid:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  885.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  Trimethyl  Base:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  886.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  dimethyl  succinyl  succinate:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  887.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  Resolin  Red  F3BS  components  I 
and  II:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  888.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  pentachlorothiophenol:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  889.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  Anthraquinone:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 

S.  890.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  the  vessel  HMS  Discov- 
ery; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  REID: 

S.  891.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  testing  of  consumer  products  which 
contain  hazardous  or  toxic  substances:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  892.  A  bill  to  exclude  Agent  Orange  set- 
tlement payments  from  countable  income 
and  resources  under  Federal  means-tested 
programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Grassley.  and  Mr.  Simon): 

S.  893.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  catego- 
ries of  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  nationals  pre- 
sumed to  be  subject  to  persecution  and  to 
provide  for  adjustment  to  refugee  status  of 
certain  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  parolees:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.    Riegle,    Mr.    Armstrong,    Mr. 

DURENBERCER,     Mr.     LlEBERMAN.     Mr. 

Kasten,  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Conrad. 
Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
WiRTH.  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  amounts  paid  for 
home  improvements  to  mitigate  radon  gas 
exposure  to  qualify  for  deduction  for  medi- 
cal expenses:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  895.  A  bill  to  extend  disaster  assistance 
to  losses  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions 
in  1988  or  1989  for  those  crops  planted  in 
1988  for  harvest  in  1989:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  aid  in  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, establishment,  and  ongoing  support 
of  Pediatric  AIDS  Resource  Centers,  to  pro- 
vide for  coordinated  health  care,  social  se- 
vices,  research,  and  other  services  targeted 
to  HIV  infected  individuals,  and  for  other 
purpNjses:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  897.  A  bill  to  grant  employees  parental 
leave  under  certain  circumstances  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request): 
S.  898.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  provisions  relating 
to  refinancing  loans  and  manufactured 
housing  loans  to  veterans  to  modify  the  pro- 
cedures for  the  sale  of  loans  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  899.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  SecreUry  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish  and  conduct, 
for  five  years,  a  leave  sharing  program  for 
medical  emergencies  for  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  who  are 
subject  to  section  4108  of  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  900.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  for  one  year  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  furnish  respite  care  to  certain  chronically 
ill  veterans  and  the  due  date  for  a  report  on 
the  results  of  furnishing  such  care;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pryor.   Mr.   Hollincs.   Mr.   Helms, 
Mr.  Kasten.  and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  purchase  products 
made  in  the  United  States  and  services  pro- 
vided in  the  United  States,  whenever  possi- 
ble, instead  of  producU  made  or  services 
performed  outside  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee    on    Commerce.    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Matsu- 
MAGA,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 
Sanford.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Cranston. 
and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.J.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  September  9  and 
ending  on  September  15,  1989,  as  "National 
Nursing  Home  Residents'  Rights  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  Res.  117.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  United 
States  ex  rel.  Newsham.  et  al.  v.  Lockheed 
Missiles  and  Space  Company.  Inc.;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DAmato): 

S.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Buf- 
falo, NY,  should  host  the  1993  summer 
World  University  Games;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Boren. 
Mr.    Rockefeller.    Mr.    Exon,    Mr. 
Lieberman,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Pres- 
sler.    Mr.     Pell.     Mr.     Dodd,    Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Hol- 
lincs, Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.     Kohl,     Ms.     Mikulski.     Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Graham. 
Mr.     Dixon.     Mr.     Sarbanes.     Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.   Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.    Coats.     Mr.    Packwood.    Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.    Boschwitz,    Mr.    Heinz.    Mr. 
Durenberger,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Mur- 
kowski.  and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  Res.   116.  Resolution  commemorating 
the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  United  SUtes 
Jewish  Appeal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. ...         w        J 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole): 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By   Mr.    WILSON    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S,  878.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  Michael  Jackson  Interna- 
tional Research  Institute;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

federal  charter  for  the  MICHAEL  JACKSON 
INTERNATIONAL  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  with  my  good  friend  from  Arizona, 
Senator  DeConcini.  to  reintroduce 
legislation  which  was  offered  in  the 
100th  Congress  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Child  Help  USA  Mi- 
chael Jackson  International  Research 
Institute. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
ChildHelp,  USA,  Inc..  founded  by  Sara 
O'Meara  and  Yvonne  Fedderson  of 
California,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  active  institutions 
in  our  efforts  to  combat  child  abuse  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  Due  to 
the  tireless  efforts  of  ChildHelp,  we 
have  moved  ever  closer  to  our  goal  to 
rid  ourselves  of  this  scourge. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  and  must  do 
more. 

Our  Nation,  born  with  the  ideal  of 
equal  opportunity,  should  strive  to 
ensure  that  no  one  is  barred  from 
reaching  the  full  limits  of  their  skills 
and  abilities.  We  cannot  abide  the 
crippling  of  the  most  vulnerable 
among  us— our  children— before  they 
reach  an  age  when  they  can  grasp  the 
opportunities  this  Nation  offers. 

Last  year,  1,584,700  cases  of  child 
abuse  were  reported.  Sadly,  this  figure 
represents  only  a  fraction  of  the 
number  of  cases  which  occurred.  It  is 
estimated  that  nearly  three  times  as 
many  child  abuse  cases  went  unreport- 
ed. 

Perhaps  most  disheartening  is  that 
studies  show  that  children  who  are 
abused  often  grow  up  to  abuse  their 
own  children,  perpetuating  a  never 
ending  pattern  of  behavior. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  do  all  possible 
to  ease  the  pain  and  suffering  of  those 
who  have  been  abused  and  to  alert  all 
Americans  to  this  scourge  so  that  we 
might  prevent  future  tragedies. 

Yet,  at  the  national  level,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  center  located  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
acting  primarily  as  a  referral  service, 
there  is  no  comprehensive  child  abuse 
education  and  research  program.  That 


is,  until  ChildHelp  USA  developed  and 
established  the  Michael  Jackson  Inter- 
national Research  Institute. 

The  ChildHelp  USA  Michael  Jack- 
son International  Research  Institute 
represents  an  integrated  system  of 
those  engaged  in  research  on  the  sub- 
ject of  child  abuse  coupled  with  coun- 
seling practitioners  in  locations 
throughout  the  United  States,  and 
eventually  abroad.  The  institute  is 
fully  funded  through  private  contribu- 
tions, and  its  mission  is  carried  out  by 
a  centrally  located  staff  with  appropri- 
ate data  collection  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  with  Senator  DeConcini 
will  lend  congressional  support  to 
ChildHelp's  effort  by  providing  the  in- 
stitute a  Federal  charter.  The  stand- 
ards for  a  Federal  charter  are  under- 
standably strict.  In  the  history  of  the 
Nation  only  50  nonprofit  organizations 
have  been  awarded  charters.  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  this 
institute  meets  those  high  standards. 

Without  question,  the  work  of  the 
Michael  Jackson  International  Re- 
search Institute  will  help  us  under- 
stand and  treat  both  the  causes  and 
the  symptoms  of  child  abuse.  In  so 
doing,  a  giant  step  toward  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  our  most  pre- 
cious of  resources— our  children— will 
be  taken. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  institute's  efforts  by  co- 
sponsoring  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing with  Senator  DeConcini  today. 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  879.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit 
States,  as  a  condition  of  Medicaid 
funding,  from  discriminating  in  its 
medical  reciprocity  standards— other 
than  years  of  accredited  graduate 
medical  education— against  foreign 
medical  graduates;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

FAIR  PHYSICIAN  RECIPROCITY  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
doctors  educated  at  medical  schools 
outside  of  the  United  States  constitute 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  physi- 
cians in  the  United  States,  they  make 
up  20  percent  of  the  faculty  at  Ameri- 
can medical  schools  and  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  Ameri- 
can health  care  system.  Five  foreign 
medical  graduates  have  won  Nobel 
Prizes    in    the    name   of    the    United 

Of  of gC 

Despite  their  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  medical  community  and 
the  rigorous  process  they  must  go 
through  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  the  United  States,  dis- 
criminatory requirements  are  often 
imposed  upon  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates when  they  attempt  to  relocate 
from  the  State  in  which  they  were 
originally  licensed.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today,  the  Fair  Physi- 
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cian  Reciprocity  Standards  Act,  would 
prohibit  unwarranted  discrimination 
against  licensed  physicians  based  upon 
where  they  attended  medical  school. 

In  order  to  be  permitted  to  practice 
medicine  in  this  country,  graduates  of 
foreign  medical  schools  must  be  certi- 
fied by  the  Educational  Commission 
on  Foreign  Medical  Graduates.  Appli- 
cants must  document  their  medical 
education,  pass  the  foreign  medical 
graduate  examination  in  the  medical 
sciences  and  pass  an  English  proficien- 
cy exam.  This  certification  allows 
them  to  apply  for  a  graduate  medical 
education  program.  Upon  completion 
of  the  required  number  of  years  of 
graduate  education,  the  foreign  medi- 
cal graduate  must  take  the  federation 
licensing  examination.  If  the  physi- 
cian passes  this  exam  then  he  or  she  is 
granted  a  license  to  practice  medicine 
in  this  country. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
does  not  alter  this  initial  licensing  pro- 
cedure; it  merely  attempts  to  ensure 
that  those  physicians  who  successfully 
complete  this  process  are  not  discrimi- 
nated against  when  they  relocate  from 
the  State  in  which  they  were  original- 
ly certified.  The  legislation  does  allow 
States  to  require  more  years  of  gradu- 
ate medical  education  for  foreign  med- 
ical graduates  than  for  graduates  of 
American  medical  schools.  This  differ- 
entiation is  justified  because  it  allows 
the  State's  medical  authorities  to 
review  the  work  of  physicians  who  at- 
tended schools  with  which  they  may 
not  be  familiar.  In  areas  other  than 
years  of  graduate  education,  however. 
States  would  be  required  to  apply  the 
same  criteria  to  all  physicians  who 
have  been  licensed  in  another  State  re- 
gardless of  where  they  went  to  medi- 
cal school. 

On  occasion  States  impose  unneces- 
sary requirements  on  foreign  medical 
graduates  which  are  not  imposed  on 
those  who  graduated  from  American 
medical  schools.  In  one  instance  a 
doctor  who  was  the  head  of  obstetric 
anesthesiology  at  an  Alabama  hospital 
was  offered  a  position  at  a  hospital  in 
Louisiana.  Since  she  had  not  attended 
an  American  medical  school,  her  medi- 
cal school  in  Bombay  was  required  to 
complete  a  40-page  questionnaire 
which  included  questions  about  the 
number  of  books  in  the  medical 
school's  library.  The  school  in  Bombay 
did  not  complete  the  questionnaire  in 
time.  The  doctor  lost  the  opportunity 
to  move  to  the  hospital  in  Louisiana 
and  the  hospital  in  Louisiana  was 
unable  to  hire  the  doctor  it  had 
chosen. 

This  doctor  had  already  been  li- 
censed to  practice  medicine  in  this 
country,  yet  she  was  not  able  to  move 
her  practice  from  State  to  State  with 
the  same  ease  as  those  licensed  doc- 
tors who  attended  an  American  medi- 
cal school. 


The  Pair  Physician  Reciprocity  Act 
is  a  simple  piece  of  legislation.  It 
would  leave  individual  States  free  to 
establish  whatever  criteria  they 
wished  for  licensing  physicians,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  number  of 
years  of  graduate  education  required 
would  not  allow  States  to  have  differ- 
ent criteria  for  the  graduates  of  for- 
eign medical  schools  than  for  the 
graduates  of  American  medical 
schools.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  879 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEITION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Fair  Physi- 
cian Reciprocity  Standards  Act  of  1989  ". 

SEC.  2.  CONDITION  FOR  MEDICAID  FINDING. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1902(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  139«a(a))  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and  '  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (48). 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (49)  and  inserting  ":  and ',  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (49)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(50)  meet  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(q)  (relating  to  not  discriminating  against 
foreign  medical  graduates  in  medical  reci- 
procity standards.)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(q)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  in  order  for  a  State  plan  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  this  subsection  the  State  may 
not  discriminate  in  its  medical  reciprocity 
standards  against  foreign  medical  graduates 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (3)(A)). 

"(2)  In  its  medical  reciprocity  standards,  a 
State  may  require  a  licensed  physician  who 
is  a  foreign  medical  graduate  to  have  a 
greater  number  of  years  of  accredited  grad- 
uate medical  education  than  a  licensed  phy- 
sician who  is  not  a  foreign  medical  graduate, 
but  only  if  the  number  of  years  of  such  ac- 
credited graduate  medical  education  re- 
quired of  a  foreign  medical  graduate  does 
not  exceed  3  years. 

"(3)  In  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'foreign  medical  graduate' 
means  a  licensed  physician  who  qualified 
for  a  licensure  as  a  licensed  physician  by 
virtue  of  graduation  from  a  medical  school 
located  outside  the  United  States  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1101(a)(2)  for  purposes  of 
this  title). 

"(B)  The  term  licensed  physician'  means 
an  individual  who  has  successfully  passed  a 
medical  licensure  examination  (and  is  duly 
licensed)  as  a  physician  in  one  of  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Guam. 

"(C)  The  term  'medical  reciprocity  stand- 
ard' means  a  standard  for  the  issuance  of  a 
license  as  a  physician  to  an  individual  who 
already  is  a  licensed  physician.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  applies  (except  as 
provided  under  paragraph  (2))  to  payments 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter 
that  begins  more  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  final  regulations  to  carry 
out  such  amendment  have  been  promulgat- 
ed by  such  date. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  (other  than  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds)  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirement  imposed  by 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a), 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
this  additional  requirement  before  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL 

S.  880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  provide  start- 
up funds  to  State  educational  agencies 
for  distribution  to  schools  to  establish 
or  expand  school  breakfast  programs, 
to  require  the  Secretary  to  collect  and 
disseminate  certain  information  con- 
cerning the  school  breakfast  program, 
and  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

S.  881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  modify  the  crite- 
ria for  determining  whether  a  private 
organization  providing  nonresidential 
day  care  services  is  considered  an  insti- 
tution under  the  child  care  food  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

S.  882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  make  private 
nonprofit  organizations  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  summer  food  service 
program  for  children,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 

CHILD  NUTRITION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  greater  responsibility  than  en- 
suring the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  Nation's  children.  Meeting  this  re- 
sponsibility is  for  me  the  most  reward- 
ing and  inspirational  part  of  public 
service.  That  is  why  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure today  in  introducing  legislation 
which  will  benefit  millions  of  children 
nationwide,  by  providing  them  with 
nutritious  meals.  The  bills  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  enhance  and  expand 
the  National  School  Breakfast  Pro- 
gram, the  Child  Care  Food  Program, 
and  the  Summer  Food  Program. 

Whereas  99  percent  of  public  school 
children  have  access  to  the  school 
lunch  program,  only  one-third  of  chil- 
dren living  in  poverty  have  access  to 
the  School  Breakfast  Program.  Clear- 
ly, there  is  room  to  expand  the  break- 
fast program  to  reach  more  of  these 
needy  young  students.  My  bill  would 
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provide  $5  million  to  state  educational 
agencies  as  startup  funds  for  schools 
not  currently  paticipating  in  the 
school  breakfast  program.  Further,  it 
direct*  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  regional  information  clear- 
inghouses to  collect  and  disseminate 
information  regarding  the  program,  to 
help  State  agencies  set  up  and  pro- 
mote school  breakfasts  in  their  States. 
The  second  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  helps  needy  children  and  child 
care  centers  by  changing  the  eligibility 
criteria  for  participation  in  the  child 
care  food  program.  Presently,  partici- 
pation is  based  on  the  number  of  title 
XX  funded  slots  in  a  center.  This  dis- 
criminates against  many  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south,  where  there  is  a 
shortage  of  title  XX  funds  available 
for  child  care.  To  better  serve  needy 
children,  my  bill  bases  eligibility  for 
child  care  food  benefits  on  the  number 
of  children  who  qualify  for  free  or  re- 
duced prices  meals  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 

For  many  children,  the  final  bell  of 
the  school  year  signals  the  beginning 
of  a  long.  hot.  hungry  summer.  For 
them,  the  meals  they  eat  at  school  are 
their  main  source  of  nutrition.  When 
the  cafeteria  closes  along  with  the 
school  for  summer  vacation,  these 
children  are  all  too  often  left  to  go 
hungry  for  3  months. 

The  Summer  Food  Program  is 
meant  to  fill  that  gap.  However,  the 
program  is  handicapped  in  its  ability 
to  serve  needy  children  because  the 
law  currently  excludes  private,  non- 
profit organizations  from  participating 
as  program  sponsors.  My  bill  would 
simply  allow  these  organizations  to 
provide  meals  to  children  imder  the 
Summer  Food  Program.  I  believe  that 
those  community  action  groups, 
churches,  and  others  who  would  like 
to  help  the  program  serve  needy  chil- 
dren, should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

These  three  bills  do  not  seek  to  rein- 
vent the  wheel,  but  simply  to  enable  it 
to  roll  a  little  better.  Through  enact- 
ment of  these  bills,  more  needy  chil- 
dren will  benefit  from  our  child  nutri- 
tion programs.  The  connection  be- 
tween sound  nutrition  and  strong 
learning  ability  has  been  proven  over 
and  over.  Even  the  very  best  education 
progams  we  can  devise  will  have  little 
effect  if  the  children  can  hear  only 
the  growling  in  their  stomachs. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  Linda 
Locke  for  her  work  as  the  Director  of 
Public  Policy  For  Community  Coordi- 
nated Child  Care  which  is  based  in 
Louisville,  KY.  Ms.  Locke  has  been  a 
tireless  advocate  for  children,  and  I 
am  greatly  appreciative  of  her  role  in 
bringing  their  needs  to  my  attention. 
Community  coordinated  child  care  was 
one  of  the  first  to  support  the  change 
in  eligibility  for  the  child  care  food 
program  which  I  outlined  earlier  as 
one    of    the    bills    I    am    introducing 


today.  With  her  help,  and  with  the 
help  of  my  colleagues,  I  hope  we  can 
move  quickly  to  provide  the  basic  ne- 
cessity of  adequate  nourishment  to 
our  Nation's  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  880 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiws  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SCH(M)L  BREAKFAST  PRtK;RAM  START- 
CP  FUNDS  AND  INFORMATKJN. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  4(f)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(f))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(l)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

■•(2KA)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  section, 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to 
States  for  distribution  to  schools  to  estab- 
lish and  expand  school  breakfast  programs. 
"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  among 
the  States  during  each  fiscal  year  the  funds 
available  under  this  paragraph.  Such  alloca- 
tion shall  be  based  on  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  schools  in 
each  State  who  are  members  of  families 
that  satisfy  the  income  standards  for  free 
and  reduced-price  school  meals  established 
under  section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758)  to  the  number  of 
such  children  in  all  States. 

•(C)  To  be  eligible  to  obtain  funds  under 
this  paragraph,  a  State  educational  agency 
shall- 

"(i)  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  to 
expand  school  breakfast  programs  conduct- 
ed In  the  State,  Including  a  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  agency  intends  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  funding  to 
schools  in  the  State  to  expand  such  pro- 
grams; and 

"(ii)  receive  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  plan. 

"(D)  Expenditures  of  funds  from  State 
and  local  sources  for  the  maintenance  of 
food  programs  for  children  shall  not  be  di- 
minished as  a  result  of  funds  received  under 
this  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  collect,  and  dis- 
seminate through  regional  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  information  con- 
cerning the  availability,  eligibility  require- 
ments, application  procedures,  and  benefits 
of  the  school  breakfast  program.". 

(b)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  October  1,  1989. 

S.  881 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  TREATMENT  OF  PRIVATE  NONRESIDEN- 
TIAL DAY  CARE  ORGANIZATIONS 
UNDER  THE  CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  In  GianaiAL.- The  second  sentence  of 
section  17(a)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  which"  and  aU  that  follows 
through  "services)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "If  at  least  25  percent  of  the  individ- 


uals served  by  such  organization  are  eligible 
for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  under  sec- 
tion 9". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  October  1.  1989. 

S.  882 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SUMMER  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

(a)  Eligible  SiavicE  Institutions.— Sec- 
tion 13(a)(1)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1761  (a)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  Inserting  ", 
private  nonprofit  organizations,"  after 
"Sports  Program."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as 
subparagraph  (F); 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D);  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (D) 
the  following  new  subparagraph:  "(E)  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations'  means  only 
such  organizations  (not  including  private 
nonprofit  school  food  authorities  or 
summer  camps)  that  (i)  serve  not  more  than 
5,000  children  per  day.  (ii)  operate  at  not 
more  than  10  sites,  and  (iii)  use  self-prepara- 
tion facilities  to  prepare  meals  or  obtain 
meals  from  a  public  facility  (such  as  a 
school  district,  public  hospital,  or  State  uni- 
versity): and". 

(b)  Eligible  Private  Nonprofit  Organiza- 
tions.—Section  13  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(i)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)(3),  eligible  private  nonprofit 
organizations  (excluding  summer  camps  and 
private  nonprofit  school  food  authorities) 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  programs  as 
service  Institution  shall  be  limited  to  those 
that— 

"(1)  operate  In  areas  where  a  school  food 
authority  or  the  local,  municipal,  or  county 
government  has  not  indicated  by  March  1  of 
any  year  that  such  authority  or  unit  of  local 
government  will  operate  a  program  under 
this  section  in  such  year; 

"(2)  exercise  full  control  and  authority 
over  the  operation  of  the  programs  at  all 
sites  under  their  sponsorship: 

"(3)  provide  ongoing  year-round  activities 
for  children; 

"(4)  demonstrate  adequate  management 
and  fiscal  capacity  to  operate  a  program 
under  this  section;  and 

"(5)  meet  applicable  State  and  local 
health,  safety,  and  sanitation  standards.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
13(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (7). 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1,  1989. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  884.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  paramine  acid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  885.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  trimethyl  base;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  886.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  dimethyl  succinyl  succi- 
nate; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  887.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  resolin  red  F3Bs  compo- 
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nents  I  and  II;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  888.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  pentachlorothiophenol;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  889.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  anthraquinone:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TDtrORAXY  SUSPENSION  OP  OUTy  ON  CERTAIN 
CHEMICALS  USED  IN  MANUPACTURING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  six  bills  which 
suspend  the  duties  imposed  on  certain 
chemicals  used  in  the  textile,  paper, 
and  automotive  industries.  Currently, 
these  chemicals  are  imported  for  use 
in  the  United  States  because  there  is 
no  domestic  supplier  or  no  readily 
available  domestic  substitute.  There- 
fore, suspending  the  duties  on  these 
chemicals  would  not  adversely  affect 
domestic  industries. 

The  first  bill  would  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  1,4-diaminobenzene- 
2-sulfonic  acid— paramine  acid— which 
'  is  a  chemical  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  bright  greenish-yellow  dye  for 
paper.  This  dye  is  unique  in  the  field 
of  paper  dyeing  and  cannot  be  re- 
placed with  other  competing  chemical 
dyes. 

The  second  bill  would  temporarily 
suspend  the  duty  on  2,3-dihydro- 1,3,3- 
triemethyl-2-methylene- 1  H-indole— 
trimethyl  base— which  is  used  in 
making  dyes  for  coloring  acrylic  fibers. 
These  dyes  are  very  important  to  the 
domestic  textile  industry  and  to  major 
fiber  producers  in  the  United  States. 

The  third  bill  would  suspend  the 
duty  on  dimethyl  scuccinyl  succinate 
[DMSS].  DMSS  is  combined  with 
other  chemicals  to  create  red  pigments 
for  paints.  These  pigments  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  automotive 
industry  and  to  their  paint  suppliers. 

The  fourth  bill  would  temporarily 
suspend    the    duties    on    N[2-[(2,6-di- 
cyano-4-methylphenyl  )azo]-5- 
(diethylamino)phenyl]- 
methanesulfonamide  and  N-[2-[(2,6-di- 
cyano-4-methylphenyl)azo]-        5-(di-l- 
propylaminOphenyl]- 
methanesulfonamide       (resolin       red 
F3BS  components  I  and  II).  Both  of 
these  components  are  combined  and 
dispersed  to  form  a  red  dye  used  in 
coloring  polyester  fiber. 

The  fifth  bill  would  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  pentachlorothio- 
phenol (pentachlorobenzenethiol) 
which  is  used  by  manufacturers  of 
rubber-based  products,  such  as  auto- 
mobile tires,  to  break  up  the  natural 
rubber  into  small  particles  in  the 
molding  and  vulcanizing  process. 

The  sixth  and  last  bill  would  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  duty  on  9,10-anth- 
racenedione  (anthraquinone)  which  is 
used  as  a  pulping  aid  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  Use  of  this  chemical 
permits  higher  capacity  which  is  criti- 
cal for  the  XJJS.  paper  industry,  due  to 
the  extremely  high  operating  levels 
over  the  past  several  years.  Additional 


benefits  of  using  anthraquinone  in 
producing  pulp  include  high  pulp 
yields  which  reduces  tree  consump- 
tion, and  reduction  of  the  use  of  other 
pulping  chemicals  which  reduces  the 
potential  air  and  water  emission  load. 

Mr.  President,  suspending  the  duty 
on  these  chemicals  will  benefit  the 
consumer  by  stabilizing  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  the  end-use  products, 
and  will  allow  domestic  producers  to 
maintain  or  improve  their  ability  to 
compete  internationally.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  consider  these  meas- 
ures expeditiously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediatley  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  884 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  PARAMINE  ACID. 

SutKhapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


9SO2  3O07    1.4- 


FiM    NtdMii    IhckMii    Oaor 


^^ 


:iail 
(pnMdHi  lor 
n  suWcadm 
?921 59  50) 


12/31/ 
92" 


SEC.  2.  EKKECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  885 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  TRIMCTHYI.  BASE. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


9902  3007 


liOtiflm- 
tnn(1liyt-2- 


Fne     Noctunte     No  dunge 


On  or 
Mm 
12/31/ 
»2". 


IHi 
(mwM  lor 
n  suMadni 
29339039) 


SEC  .  2.  EEEECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  886 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  DIMETHYL  SI  CCINVL  SCCCINATE. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 


is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical 
quence  the  following  new  heading: 


■99023007 


UMnMyi 
samnyl 


Free     No  dunfe     No  dunge 


(prowrled  lor 
in  subtadms 
2917  1940) 


On  or 
More 
12/31/ 
92". 


SEC.  2.  EKKECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  887 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  RESOLIN  RED  nBS  COMPONENTS  I  AND 

n. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


9902  3202   H^2^(2.6- 
(iciano-4 


5 

(dielhylamino)plier^l' 

mdhinesijl 

lorumide  and 

N^2■|(2,6 

dicyano-4 

mtliyl|ilienyl)uo|- 

5-(iH- 

I) 


Free     No  change     No  change 


On  or 
before 
12/31/ 
92" 


ttiif^y 


lonimde 
(proMM  lor 
in  sMtatnt 
32041120) 


SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  888 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  PENTACHLOROTHIOPHENOL. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


"99023007   PenlicMorotlw-     Free     Nochange.    Nochange 
phenol 

(prmaMtor 
in  siMeadHig 
2930  90  20) 


On  or 
belore 
12/31/ 
K". 


SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  889 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  ANTHRAQUINONE. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 


SEC.  2.  EFFECT 

The  amenr 
apply  with 
withdrawn   f 
tion.  on  or  i 
after  the  dat 


Bt  it  ena 
Representa 
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■9902  30 17   AnltKaqumooe       f  rte     No  ctan|e     Ho  change     On  m 

(pfowWta  W«e 

29146100)  S2 


>NENT8  I  AND 


SEC.  jJefkeitive 


SEC.  tSFKElTlVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding sections  12105,  12106,  12107, 
and  12108  of  title  46,  United  States  Code, 
and  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1920  (46  App.  U.S.C.  883).  as  applicable  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  may  issue  a  certifi- 
cate of  documentation  for  the  vesssel 
H.M.S.  Discovery,  Washington  State  regis- 
tration No.  WAZ  9816  P. 


By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  890.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certifi- 
cate of  documentation  for  the  vessel 
H.M.S.  Discovery,  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

DOCUMENTATION  Or  THE  VESSEL  H.M.S. 
■'DISCOVERY" 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  authorize 
issuance  of  a  certificate  of  documenta- 
tion for  the  vessel  H.M.S.  Discovery  so 
that  the  vessel  may  be  used  for  an  en- 
vironmental and  seamenship  educa- 
tion program  in  Puget  Sound. 

Section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920.  commonly  known  as  the 
Jones  Act.  coupled  with  the  Coast 
Guard  vessel  documentation  provi- 
sions of  title  46  of  the  United  States 
Code,  require  that  vessels  engaged  in 
the  domestic  and  coastwise  trade  be 
built  and  documented  in  the  United 
States. 

The  H.M.S.  Discovery  is  a  25-foot 
open  sailing/rowing  reconstruction  of 
a  boat  used  by  the  British  explorer 
Capt.  George  Vancouver  during  his 
voyage  in  1792  when  he  charted  the 
waters  of  Puget  Sound.  The  vessel  was 
built  in  1987  by  a  man  who  specializes 
in  historical  reconstruction.  The 
reason  this  legislation  is  needed  is  that 
the  vessel  was  built  on  Galiano  Island. 
British  Colimibia.  Canada,  the  home 
of  the  reconstruction  specialist. 

The  vessel  is  owned  by  a  nonprofit 
educational  organization.  Pure  Sound, 
headquartered  in  Washington  State. 
They  would  like  to  use  the  vessel  as 
part  of  a  multipurpose  curriculum  in- 
cluding sailing  instruction,  past  histo- 
ry of  Puget  Sound  and  issues  that  are 
relevant  to  the  Sound  today  such  as 
aquatic  life  and  pollution. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
caused  by  inaccurate  legal  advice  fur- 
nished to  Pure  Sound.  Unfortunately, 
the  nonprofit  organization  was  advised 
that  a  very  small  vessel  of  this  type 
did  not  have  to  be  built  in  the  United 
States  to  comply  with  Jones  Act  re- 
quirements. This  bill  provides  the  req- 
uisite legislative  waiver,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  890 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 


By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  891.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  testing  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts which  contain  hazardous  or  toxic 
substances;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

CONSUMER  PRODUCTS  SAFE  TESTING  ACT 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  the  Alas- 
kan oilspill  is  fraught  with  tragedies. 
The  death  of  sea  otters,  birds,  and 
other  animals  inhabiting  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  is  one  of  many  disasters 
we  encounter  as  the  black  oil  mass 
works  its  way  through  the  waters.  The 
plight  of  these  animals  has  generated 
widespread  reactions  of  distress  and 
disbelief. 

Let  us  move  now  to  a  very  different 
environment— a  controlled,  sterile,  sci- 
ence laboratory,  a  place  where  all  is 
warm  and  clean  and  to  some  safe. 

That  is  safe  to  all.  except  the  ani- 
mals that  reside  within  the  labs— 
within  their  cages. 

These  animals  are  subjected  to  ex- 
periments that  inflict  horrible  pain 
and  anxiety.  They  ultimately  die  or 
are  killed.  They  are  allegedly  sacri- 
ficed in  the  name  of  product  safety.  It 
is  all  for  the  good  of  human  progress, 
we  are  told. 

Such  explanations  are  no  longer 
valid. 

Many  brutal  animal  testing  methods 
are  now  useless  and  inconclusive,  ac- 
cording to  numerous  scientists  and 
Federal  agencies. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Con- 
sumer Products  Safe  Testing  Act.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  encourage  in- 
novation and  accuracy  in  product  test- 
ing. 

My  bill  enables  companies  to  search 
for  more  humane,  effective  testing 
methods. 

The  bill  specifically  addresses  the 
Draize  Eye  Irritancy  Test  and  the 
Lethal  Dose-50  Test,  known  as  LD-50. 
In  the  Draize  test,  high  concentra- 
tions of  suspected  irritants  are  squirt- 
ed into  the  eyes  of  rabbits.  The  eye 
drops  contain  products  ranging  from 
pesticides  to  cosmetics  to  even  septic 
tank  cleaners.  The  reaction  of  the  rab- 
bits, whose  eyes  are  much  more  sensi- 
tive than  those  of  humans,  is  too  grue- 
some to  describe. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  rabbits 
endure  excruciating  pain.  Their 
screams  yes,  screams,  attest  to  it.  How 
else  could  we  expect  these  animals  to 
react  to  what  is  commonly  called  the 
"rabbit  blinding  test"? 


At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the 
rabbits  are  killed.  By  that  time, 
though,  the  act  of  murder  is  almost 
merciful. 

Draize  test  alternatives  have  been 
developed  by  the  private  sector,  but 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided 
no  direction  on  whether  industry  can 
bypass  the  standard  required  animal 
test  data. 

Avon  Corp.  recently  validated  a 
Draize  test  alternative  which  does  not 
use  animals.  The  company  no  longer 
uses  the  Draize  test. 

The  Revlon  Corp.  funded  a  research 
unit  at  Rockefeller  University  that  is 
devoted  to  seeking  Draize  test  alterna- 
tives. 

These  private  sector  efforts  are  sup- 
ported by  many  of  our  Nation's  uni- 
versities, including  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Center  for  Alternatives  to  Animal 
Testing. 

Research  activity  is  also  directed 
toward  replacing  the  widely  used  LD- 
50  test.  In  this  test,  substances  such  as 
oven  and  household  cleaners  are  force- 
fed  to  up  to  100  animals  until  50  of 
them  die.  That  is  where  the  name 
comes  from— Lethal  Dose-50.  A  hun- 
dred are  given  the  substance  and  they 
wait  until  50  die. 

My  bill  will  ban  Federal  agencies 
from  accepting  LD-50  test  results. 

The  effect  that  such  a  ban  would 
have  on  scientific  progress  and  prod- 
uct safety  is  minimal  at  best. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  shows  that  use 
of  the  LD-50  test  has  declined  by  96 
percent  since  the  late  1970's. 

In  1984,  the  Chairman  of  the  Medi- 
cal Research  Modernization  Commit- 
tee called  the  LD-50  test  an  anachro- 
nism. It  is  now  5  years  later.  We  are 
still  using  this  test,  this  anachronism. 

What  has  changed?  Everything  has 
changed— except  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess dictated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Dial  Corp.,  a  major  soap  and  de- 
tergent manufacturer,  announced  last 
month  the  closing  of  its  animal  testing 
facility.  Dial  will  test  all  product  ingre- 
dients in  tissue  culture  cells.  Dial  is  to 
be  congratulated. 

The  Body  Shop,  a  retailer  of  cosmet- 
ics, advertises  it  uses  no  animals  in 
producing  its  products.  They  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

Regulators  now  state  that  there  are 
reliable  alternatives  to  the  Draize  test 
and  that  the  LD-50  test  lacks  validity. 

But  the  written  regulations  have  not 
changed.  Industry  believes  that  exist- 
ing guidelines  make  it  essential  for 
them  to  submit  animal  test  data  as  a 
prerequisite  for  market  approval  and 
as  protection  in  product  liability  suits. 

As  long  as  the  written  word  is  un- 
changed, companies  will  forego  the  re- 
search necessary  to  create  more  effec- 
tive tests. 
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My  bill  calls  upon  Federal  agencies 
to  review  their  regulations  regarding 
the  Draize  and  LD-50  tests  and.  if  non- 
animal  alternatives  exist,  to  substitute 
those  alternatives. 

Certainly  this  legislation  looks 
toward  a  more  humane  means  of  prod- 
uct testing.  But  animal  welfare  is  inex- 
tricably linked  to  human  welfare.  Sci- 
entific evidence  indicates  problems 
with  the  accuracy  of  both  the  Draize 
and  LD-50  test.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
consumer  to  continue  the  use  of  such 
tests,  especially  if  viable  alternatives 
exist. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  bring  needed  flexibility 
to  the  Federal  regulatory  process. 
Without  Federal  guidance  to  the  con- 
trary, companies  conducting  the 
I  Draize  and  LD-50  tests  will  stick  to 
I  the  tried  and  true.  But  the  tests  have 
proven  to  be  less  than  true.  When  it 
comes  to  product  safety,  we  cannot 
afford  half-truths. 


UMI 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  892.  A  bill  to  exclude  agent  orange 
I  settlement  payments  from  countable 
income  and  resources  under  Federal 
means-tested  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

AGENT  ORANGE  PAYMENT  EOUITY  ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
prevent  disabled  veterans  and  their 
survivors  from  losing  Federal  public 
assistance  benefits  if  they  are  recipi- 
ents of  settlement  payments  in  the 
litigation  against  the  manuf{u:turers  of 
agent  orange. 

Under  a  distribution  plan  approved 
by  a  Federal  district  court  in  Brook- 
lyn, totally  disabled  Vietnam  Veterans 
who  were  exposed  to  the  highly  toxic 
herbicide  agent  orange  began  receiving 
payments  in  March  from  the  settle- 
ment of  a  suit  against  the  chemical's 
makers. 

Under  the  settlement  agreement, 
the  chemical  companies  agreed  to  pay 
$180  million  to  settle  all  claims  while 
admitting  no  liability  for  any  injuries 
or  deaths  caused  by  the  use  of  agent 
orange.  To  receive  payments,  a  veter- 
an must  be  totally  disabled,  must  show 
exposure  to  agent  orange  in  Vietnam, 
and  show  that  the  disability  was  not 
caused  by  another  injury.  Payments 
will  also  be  made  to  the  families  of 
veterans  whose  deaths  are  linked  to 
agent  orange. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  court  esti- 
mates, an  eligible  veteran  will  receive 
an  average  disability  settlement  of 
about  $5,700  over  the  6  year  distribu- 
tion period,  or  about  $950  per  year.  An 
eligible  survivor  will  receive  an  aver- 
age death  payment  of  about  $1,800.  Of 
the  250.000  veterans  who  have  filed 
preliminary  claims,  about  40.000  to 
60.000  may  be  eligible  for  payments. 

Some  payments  to  survivors  of  de- 
ceased eligible  veterans  are  now  in  the 
mail.  Payments  to  those  veterans  to- 


tally disabled  by  this  chemical  are 
soon  to  follow.  Without  a  change  in 
the  law.  these  settlement  payments 
will  be  counted  as  income  for  purposes 
of  determining  eligibility  for  and  bene- 
fit amounts  under  Federal  programs 
such  as  supplemental  security  income, 
AFDC,  and  food  stamps.  My  bill  would 
change  the  law  so  that  disabled  veter- 
ans and  their  family  members  who  re- 
ceive Federal  assistance  benefits  would 
not  lose  their  benefits  or  have  them 
reduced  by  reason  of  receiving  these 
very  modest  agent  orange  settlement 
payments. 

We  ought  not  abide  veterans  having 
to  choose  between  the  assistance  pay- 
ments to  which  they  are  entitled  and 
the  pitiful  compensation  they  will  be 
granted  for  their  agent  orange  expo- 
sure. To  read  the  law  so  literally  is  to 
read  it  without  compassion  or  equity. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  but  a 
small  gesture  for  the  Nation  to  make 
on  behalf  of  some  of  the  most  vulnera- 
ble among  our  honorable  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. The  Senate  agreed  to  this  provi- 
sion last  year  as  part  of  S.  2011,  but  it 
did  not  ultimately  become  law.  This 
legislation  should  receive  the  Senate's 
immediate  attention.  Otherwise  veter- 
ans who  have  sacrificed  much  or  all 
will  lose  the  help  they  or  their  survi- 
vors are  now  most  deservedly  receiv- 
ing. 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Grassley.    and    Mr. 
Simon): 
S.  893.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  cat- 
egories of  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  na- 
tionals presumed  to  be  subject  to  per- 
secution and  to  provide  for  adjustment 
to  refugee  status  of  certain  Soviet  and 
Vietnamese  parolees:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

PRESUMPTIONS  FOR  REFUGEE  STATUS 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  to  temporarily 
reinstate  the  longstanding  presump- 
tion that  Soviet  Jews,  Evangelical 
Christians,  and  certain  Vietnamese 
have  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion entitling  them  to  refugee  status.  I 
am  joined  by  Senator  Grassley  and 
Senator  Simon  as  original  cosponsors. 
A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
Representatives  Morrison  and  Fish, 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary's  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration. 

This  bill  is  endorsed  and  supported 
by  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  the 
Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Service,  the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid 
Society,  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federa- 
tions, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  statements  of  support  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Specifically,  for  fiscal  years  1989. 
1990.  and  1991.  this  bill  establishes 
that  Soviet  Jews.  Elvangelical  Chris- 
tians, and  Vietnamese  registered  with 


the  United  States  Orderly  Departure 
Program  who  currently  hold  a  United 
States  letter  of  introduction— ODP  Vi- 
etnamese—are members  of  groups  for 
whom  persecution,  or  fear  of  persecu- 
tion, if  alleged,  will  be  presumed.  Once 
a  refugee  applicant  establishes  that  he 
or  she  is  a  member  of  one  of  these 
groups,  and  alleges  persecution  or  fear 
of  persecution  to  the  interviewing  INS 
officer,  he  does  not  have  to  provide  ad- 
ditional or  independent  evidence  re- 
garding persecution. 

This  bill  does  not  establish  an  irre- 
buttable presumption  of  refugee 
status,  since  the  INS  officer  can  use 
evidence  other  than  from  the  appli- 
cant himself  to  disquality  the  appli- 
cant as  a  refugee.  Nor  does  this  bill 
eliminate  or  interfere  with  the  re- 
quirement for  case-by-case  determina- 
tions of  refugee  status  under  the  Ref- 
ugee Act  of  1980.  In  essence,  this  bill 
simply  establishes  a  strong  but  rebut- 
table presumption  that  applicants  in 
the  designated  groups  have  a  legiti- 
mate fear  of  (persecution  that  entitles 
them  to  refugee  status. 

The  bill  further  allows  Soviet  Jews, 
Evangelical  Christians,  and  specified 
Vietnamese  admitted  to  the  United 
States  under  parole  after  being  denied 
refugee  status  from  August  1988 
through  September  30.  1989.  to  be  ret- 
roactively adjusted  to  refugee  status. 

Why  is  this  bill  necessary?  Because 
after  years  of  considering  members  of 
these  groups  to  automatically  qualify 
as  refugees,  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  [INS]  recently  de- 
parted from  its  longstanding  practice 
of  presuming  these  groups  have  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution.  As  a 
result,  large  numbers  of  applicants 
from  these  groups  have  been  denied 
refugee  status  despite  a  lack  of  mean- 
ingful change  in  the  conditions  facing 
them  in  their  native  countries.  Many 
of  these  refugees  are  now  stranded, 
either  in  their  home  countries  or  in 
transit,  with  no  place  to  go.  Many 
have  taken  great  risks  to  simply  apply 
to  come  to  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  determinations  under 
the  new  INS  standard  have  been 
found  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAO]  to  be  inconsistent  and 
arbitrary.  Often,  they  are  made  by 
INS  officers  with  scant  knowledge  of 
the  per\'asive  persecution  facing 
Soviet  refugee  applicants  in  their 
native  country.  Similar  determinations 
have  been  made  by  private  groups 
with  respect  to  the  Vietnamese  refu- 
gee applicants.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  GAO  report  be 
included  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

Until  the  fall  of  1988,  all  Soviet  Jews 
were  assumed  to  have  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution,  automatically 
qualifying  them  for  refugee  status. 
During  the  fall  of  1988,  the  United 
States  began  denying  the  refugee  ap- 
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plications  of  some  Soviet  Jews  on  the 
grounds  that  they  did  not  have  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution. 

While  the  rate  of  denial  for  all  of 
1988  was  7  percent,  the  rate  has  risen 
dramatically  to  37.8  percent  for  the 
first  3  weeks  of  March.  As  of  March 
20,  1,476  people  have  been  denied.  Al- 
though 70  percent  of  the  denials  have 
been  overturned  on  appeal,  those  who 
have  been  denied  on  final  appeal  are 
citizenless  people,  waiting  on  refugee 
row  in  Ladispoli.  Italy.  Today,  114  citi- 
zenless people  wait  without  hope, 
after  living  in  fear  and  suffering,  and 
persecution  and  prejudice  simply  for 
being  Jews. 

Similarly,  in  1988,  1.500  Pentecostals 
and  other  Evangelical  Christians,  in- 
cludirw  Baptists  were  denied  refugee 
status,  although  the  INS  had  never 
denied  them  such  status  previously. 
And,  in  the  Vietnamese  Orderly  De- 
parture Program  [ODP],  which  had  a 
historic  rejection  rate  of  under  10  per- 
cent of  those  applying,  there  has  been 
a  sudden  and  drastic  increase  in  rejec- 
tions of  refugee  status  since  January. 
In  March,  the  rejection  rate  reached 
80  percent. 

Have  conditions  facing  Soviet  Jews, 
Pentecostals,  Baptists,  or  Vietnamese 
changed  so  dramatically  as  to  warrant 
these  new  and  historically  unprece- 
dented denial  rates?  Emphatically  not. 
Athough  we  have  heard  much  about 
President  Gorbachev's  glasnost,  these 
changes  have  yet  to  take  root  in  the 
lives  of  most  Soviet  Jews.  None  of  the 
reforms  publicized  to  the  world's 
media  have  been  legalized  or  institu- 
tonallzed.  If  President  Gorbachev 
fails,  these  reforms  can  fail  with  him. 
For  instance,  the  Semyon  Mikhoels 
Jewish  Cutural  Center  in  Moscow  is 
now  open.  But  virtually  no  Jewish  pro- 
grams are  held  in  this  rarely  used 
center  run  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
Even  the  Mezuzah  put  up  by  Elie 
Wiesel  at  the  much-publicized  dedica- 
tion was  removed  once  the  media  spot- 
light ceased  to  shine  on  it.  This  build- 
ing is  a  hollow  shell,  perhaps  indica- 
tive of  the  true  state  of  Jewish  cultur- 
al freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  point  to  the  recently  es- 
tablished school  where  Jews  can  learn 
their  history  and  religion.  However,  it 
remains  without  the  legal  school 
status  required  by  Soviet  law  to  pre- 
vent those  studying  there  from  being 
classified  as  parasites  of  society,  a 
crime  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Jews  still  do  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  advance  and  achieve  in  the 
Soviet  educational  system  and  work 
force  based  on  their  merit  and  ability. 
No  Jew  could  have  rxin  in  the  recent 
open  elections. 

Nor  has  glasnost  eradicated  anti- 
Semitism  and  political  persecution  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  it 
has  opened  the  door  for  traditional 
Soviet  anti-Semitism  to  burst  forth  in 
such    anti-Semitic    organizations    as 


Pamyat.  Anti-Semitism  is  flourishing 
under  glasnost.  and  the  need  of  Soviet 
Jews  refugees  to  emigrate  has  become 
even  more  pronounced. 

The  suggestion  that  glasnost  has 
brought  fundamental  improvements  to 
the  situation  of  Pentecostals  and 
other  Christian  minorities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  also  erroneous.  Pente- 
costals and  other  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians like  Baptists  have  faced  harsh 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
generations  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs,  and  that  persecution  continues 
today.  Pentecostals,  part  of  the  con- 
servative evangelical  wing  of  I»rotes- 
tantism,  have  sought  to  emigrate  since 
1963  because  of  unrelenting  persecu- 
tion and  discrimination  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities and  a  strong  desire  to  live 
their  lives  in  obedience  to  Biblical 
principles. 

Pentecostals  refuse  to  register  their 
congregations  with  the  state  because 
they  believe  the  conditions  for  regis- 
tration directly  contradict  the  Bible 
£uid  their  religious  beliefs.  To  accept 
legal  status  through  registration  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  must  accept  a 
ban  on  the  religious  education  and 
participation  in  church  life  of  children 
and  youth,  and  on  evangelism,  two  key 
tenets  of  Pentecostal  doctrine.  Orga- 
nized charitable  activities  are  forbid- 
den, and  each  sermon  must  be  submit- 
ted for  censorship  before  it  is 
preached.  The  name  of  every  member 
must  be  on  file  with  the  local  authori- 
ties. 

Currently,  more  than  half  the  Pen- 
tecostal congregations  refuse  to 
comply  with  conditions  of  registration. 
Such  refusal  has  consigned  the  de- 
nomination, estimated  at  800,000,  to  a 
long  history  of  persecution.  Pentecos- 
tals and  other  unregistered  Baptists 
have  always  represented  a  high  per- 
centage of  those  sentenced  to  prison, 
mental  hospitals,  labor  camps  and  in- 
ternal exile  for  religious  reasons. 

Today,  amidst  President  Gorba- 
chev's glasnost,  religious  services  con- 
tinue to  be  disrupted  and  participants 
fined.  The  KGB  continues  to  ap- 
proach individuals  to  bully  them  into 
becoming  informers  within  their  con- 
gregations. Children  of  Pentecostals 
continue  to  be  removed  from  their 
parents'  homes  and  placed  in  state  or- 
phanages where  they  will  be  raised  as 
atheists.  Children  of  Pentecostals  are 
taunted  by  schoolmates  and  insulted 
by  teachers.  Sometimes  they  are  ex- 
pelled for  professing  their  religious  be- 
liefs. 

Similarly,  there  are  strong  reasons 
why  Vietnamese  who  hold  letters  of 
introduction  in  the  Orderly  Departure 
Program  [ODP]  are  entitled  to  a  pre- 
sumption, absent  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, that  they  are  refugees. 

The  United  States  has  been  taking 
Vietnamese  out  of  Saigon  under  the 
ODP  Program  since  1981.  It  only  ac- 
cepts for  admission  under  this   pro- 


gram close  relatives  of  United  States 
citizens,  former  political  prisoners, 
former  employees  of  American  firms 
in  Vietnam,  and  those  with  close  ties 
to  the  United  States,  such  as  South  Vi- 
etnamese Government  officials.  Only 
people  with  family  ties  to  the  United 
States  and  no  close  ties  or  family  in 
other  countries  are  accepted  into  the 
ODP  I»rogram. 

When  a  case  fits  United  States  crite- 
ria, our  Embassy  sends  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Bangkok  to  the  Vietnamese 
citizen  inviting  them  to  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States.  To  be 
granted  an  interview  with  the  INS,  the 
applicant  must  first  be  given  an  exit 
visa  by  the  Vietnamese  Government. 

To  obtain  exit  visas,  some  Vietnam- 
ese have  paid  extensive  bribes,  lost 
their  jobs  and  their  housing,  and 
many  have  survived  on  remittances 
provided  by  stateside  families.  Almost 
all  applicants  for  the  ODP  Program 
have  waited  for  years  to  emigrate,  and 
many  applied  to  leave  on  the  basis  of 
U.S.  letters  of  introduction.  They  have 
responded  to  our  encouragement  and 
relied  on  our  assurances,  to  their  great 
detriment. 

They  were  rejected  for  refugee 
status  despite  the  fact  that  interviews 
took  place  in  Vietnamese-controlled 
facilities  using  Government-provided 
interpreters.  If  rejected  as  refugees 
and  forced  to  stay  in  Vietnam,  or  leave 
by  the  laborious  and  delayed  process 
of  humanitarian  parole,  they  are 
likely  to  suffer  adverse  consequences 
for  their  attempt  to  leave  for  the 
United  States.  Many  will  likely  take  to 
unseaworthy  boats  departing  clandes- 
tinely, risking  the  open  sea.  the 
threats  of  pirates,  and  the  likelihood 
of  being  pushed  back  to  sea.  should 
they  find  land. 

These  refugees  are  of  special  con- 
cern to  the  United  States  because  we 
have  repeatedly  told  the  Vietnamese 
Government  and  the  Vietnamese- 
American  community  that  we  would 
continue  to  accept  family  reunifica- 
tion cases  as  refugees.  Since  register- 
ing with  the  ODP  Program,  they  have 
thrown  their  lot  in  with  the  United 
States  by  asking  to  come  here.  Their 
close  family  members  were  admitted 
as  refugees,  and  they  come  from 
groups  whom  the  United  States  in  the 
past  determined  to  suffer  persecution 
in  Vietnam. 

What  accounts  for  the  sudden  in- 
crease in  rejections  in  groups  that  his- 
torically have  been  accepted  without 
question  as  refugees?  It  depends  who 
you  ask. 

The  INS  contends  that  the  increase 
in  denials  is  merely  the  result  of  a 
more  uniform  application  of  the  inuni- 
gration  laws  that  always  applied  to 
most  refugees  to  Soviet  Jews  and 
others.  GAO  believes  it's  a  problem 
with  the  way  INS  is  now  interviewing 
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applicants  under  the  so-called  new  and 
more  uniform  application  of  the  immi- 
gration laws. 

GAO  visited  Rome  and  Moscow  to 
review  the  process  by  which  INS  offi- 
cers were  interviewing  potential  Soviet 
refugees.  GAO  found  that  the  results 
of  the  interviews  were  inconsistent. 
Who  was  determined  to  be  a  refugee 
depended  not  on  the  merits  of  the  in- 
dividual applying,  but  on  the  particu- 
lar officer  interviewing  the  applicant. 
Specifically.  GAO  found  that  whether 
someone  received  refugee  status  de- 
pended on  the  INS  officers'  level  of 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  how  long  the  interview  was, 
and  whether  the  INS  officer  asked 
openended  or  specific  questions. 
GAO's  conclusions  were  reinforced  by 
the  fact  that  50  percent  of  those 
whose  applications  were  initially 
denied  were  granted  refugee  status 
after  an  appeal. 

Similarly,  World  Relief,  the  interna- 
tional humanitarian  assistance  arm  of 
the  National  Association  of  Evangeli- 
cals [NAE]  in  January  sent  a  seven 
member  legal  task  force  to  Rome  in  re- 
sponse to  the  denial  of  the  first  170 
Pentecostals  ever  denied  refugee 
status.  The  task  force  found  that  vir- 
tually all  the  denials  were  the  result  of 
the  INS's  misapplication  of  the  refu- 
gee standard  as  well  as  major  incon- 
sistencies in  the  adjudication  process. 
Inconsistencies  included  interviews 
that  lasted  only  10  minutes,  including 
5  minutes  of  those  for  translation. 
They  also  resulted  from  varying  levels 
of  knowledge  of  country  conditions,  in- 
adequate training  of  INS  officers,  and 
a  tremendous  volume  of  workload. 

The  administration  has  offered  hu- 
manitarian parole  and  new  immigrant 
visas  as  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
However,  this  is  not  a  solution.  First, 
to  be  eligible  for  parole,  an  applicant 
must  obtain  an  affidavit  of  support 
from  an  American  pledging  financial 
support.  Once  parole  is  granted,  the 
Individual  has  the  right  to  work,  but 
cannot  receive  the  travel,  resettle- 
ment, and  medical  benefits  provided  to 
those  with  refugee  status.  Further, 
those  with  parole  status  are  unable  to 
adjust  their  status  to  that  of  perma- 
nent resident  unless  they  qualify 
under  another  provision  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Act,  while 
refugees  are  ultimately  eligible  for 
permanent  residence  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  new  immigrant  in  the  national 
interest  category  can  convert  to  citi- 
zenship eventually  in  the  same  way  as 
refugees.  However,  it  is  still  unclear 
what  medical  benefits  such  immi- 
grants can  be  eligible  for.  Even  more 
Important,  this  sends  the  wrong  for- 
eign policy  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  essence,  it  says  that  30,000 
Soviet  Jews  and  Evangelical  Christians 
a  year  face  no  legitimate  fear  of  perse- 
cution in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that 


conditions   there   are   fine   for   these 
groups. 

Mr.  President,  since  conditions  for 
the  historically  persecuted  groups  in 
this  bill  have  not  improved,  nor  has 
the  INS  shown  an  ability  to  fairly 
interview  refugee  applicants  from 
these  groups,  this  bill  is  desperately 
needed  as  an  interim  measure. 

Until  the  INS  shows  an  ability  to  im- 
plement its  new  standards  of  case-by- 
case  determinations  in  a  fair  and  equi- 
table manner.  Congress  must  step  in 
to  remedy  the  inequities  that  are 
being  caused  by  this  new  policy.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pass  this  bill  quickly, 
and  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  the  ar- 
ticle mentioned  earlier,  and  other  sup- 
porting material  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  893 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SE«T1(IN    1.  CATKIiORIK.S  OF   SATIONAUS  Of  THE 

soviirr  iNH»N  ami  nationals  ok 

VliTNAM     PRESUMED     SI  BJECT     TO 
PERSECITION. 

(a)  Presumption  op  Persecution  por 
Aliens  Within  Categories.— Any  alien  who 
is  within  a  category  established  under  sub- 
section (b),  and  alleges  that  the  alien  is  the 
subject  of  persecution  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (e))  shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  ad- 
mission as  a  refugee  under  section  207  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
subject  to  persecution  without  the  need  to 
provide  independent  or  additional  evidence 
regarding  persecution. 

<b)  Establishment  op  Categories.— ( 1) 
Por  purposes  of  section  207  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Af- 
fairs, shall  establish  one  or  more  categories 
of  aliens  who  are  or  were  nationals  and  resi- 
dents of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam  and 
who  share  common  characteristics  that 
identify  them  as  targets  of  persecution  in 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Vietnam. 

(2)  Aliens  who  are  (or  were)  nationals  and 
residents  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  who  are 
Jews  or  Evangelical  Christians,  or  who  are 
(or  were)  nationals  and  residents  of  Vietnam 
and  are  registered  with  the  U.S.  Orderly  De- 
parture Program  and  who  currently  hold  a 
U.S.  Letter  of  Introduction  shall  be  deemed 
a  category  of  alien  established  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ). 

(c)  Period  op  Application.— This  section 
shall  only  apply  to  admissions  of  refugees 
under  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  on  September  30.  1991. 

(d)  Treatment  op  Certain  Aliens.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  aliens  described  in  subsection  (b)<2) 
who.  during  the  period  beginning  on  August 
IS,  1988,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  sought,  but  were 
denied,  refugee  status,  to  reapply  for  such 
status,  taking  into  account  the  application 
of  this  section. 

(e)  Persecution.  Depined.— In  this  section, 
the  term  "persecution"  refers,  with  respect 
to  an  alien,  to  persecution  of  the  alien,  or  a 
well-founded    fear    of    persecution    of    the 


alien,  on  account  of  race,  religion,  national- 
ity, membership  in  a  particular  social  group, 
or  political  opinion. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  the  above,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  consultation  with  Congress,  may 
designate  such  other  groups  as  he  or  she 
deems  appropriate  to  be  covered  by  section 
(B)(1). 

SEC.   2.    ADJI'STMENTS   OF   STATUS   FOR  CERTAIN 
SOVIET  AND  VIETNAMESE  PAROLEES. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  The  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  status 
of  an  alien  who  (A)  was  a  national  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  is  also  a  Soviet  Jew  or 
Evangelical  Christian.  (B)  was  registered 
with  the  U.S.  Orderly  Departure  Program 
and  held  a  Letter  of  Introduction  issued  by 
the  U.S.  government,  (C)  was  inspected  and 
granted  parole  into  the  United  States  after 
being  found  ineligible  for  refugee  status 
during  the  period  beginning  on  August  15, 
1988  and  ending  on  September  30.  1989,  and 
(D)  is  physically  present  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  status  of  a  refugee  admitted 
under  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  if  the  alien  makes  an  appli- 
cation for  such  adjustment  and  if  the  alien 
(except  as  otherwise  provided  in  paragraph 
(2))  is  admissible  as  an  immigrant  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Upon  the 
approval  of  such  an  application  for  adjust- 
ment of  status,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
create  a  record  of  the  alien's  admission  as  a 
refugee  as  of  the  date  of  the  alien's  inspec- 
tion and  parole. 

(2)  Section  207(c)(3)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  shall  apply  to  adjust- 
ment of  status  under  paragraph  (1)  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  applies  to  aliens  seeking 
admission  to  the  United  States  under  sec- 
tion 207(c)  of  such  Act. 

(b)  No  Change  in  Refugee  Admissions.- 
Adjustments  of  status  effected  under  this 
section  shall  not  result  in  any  decrease  or 
otherwise  affect  the  number  of  aliens  who 
may  be  admitted  as  refugees  under  section 
207  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

[Statement  from  the  United  States  Catholic 
Conference  Migration  and  Refugee  Serv- 
ice, Apr.  18,  1989] 

In   Support   of   Senator    Lautenberg   and 
Congressman  Morrison's  Legislation  To 
Assist  Those  Seeking  Refugee  Admission 
TO  the  United  States 
We  are  here  to  support  efforts  by  Senator 
Lautenberg  and  Congressman  Morrison  to 
right  a  wrong  and  to  say  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  continue  to  support  a  gen- 
erous and  fair  refugee  admission  program 
that  aids  those  who  historically  have  been 
victims    of    persecution    and    injustice    and 
which  seeks  to  reunite  families  who  have 
been  painfully  punished  by  long  separations 
because    of    the    continuing    violations    of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights  by 
countries  like  the  Soviet  Union,  Vietnam. 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  United  SUtes  Catholic  Conference, 
like  other  religious  groups,  has  been  deeply 
concerned  at  the  dramatic  increase  in  deni- 
als of  refugee  status  to  groups  of  Soviet  and 
Vietnamese  refugees  who  traditionally  have 
been  of  great  humanitarian  concern  to  the 
United  States. 

Certainly  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980  in  no  way  requires  that 
Soviet  Jews.  Pentecostals.  Ukranian  Catho- 
lics or  Vietnamese.  Laotian  Hilltribes,  or 
Cambodians  with  close  associations  with  the 
United  States  should  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  enter  our  country  as  refugees. 
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Recently  new  procedures  and  criteria  in 
refugee  processing  have  resulted  in  the 
denial  of  refugee  status  to  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  groups  who  had  long  experienced  per- 
secution in  their  homelands  because  of  their 
religious  beliefs,  racial  background,  political 
views  and  associations.  We  are  particularly 
concerned  at  the  tragic  impact  these  denials 
of  refugee  status  have  had  on  families  who 
have  been  separated  for  many  years  from 
their  loved  ones  and  whose  hope  for  reunifi- 
cation rested  on  the  admission  of  their  loved 
ones  as  refugees. 

In  Vietnam  as  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Administration  is  now  requiring  refugee  ap- 
plicants to  demonstrate  their  refugee  bona 
fides  and  to  detail  persecution,  even  though 
after  leaving  the  interview  they  must  return 
to  their  homes  and  lives  in  these  societies 
which  restrict  fundamental  rights  and  liber- 
ties for  many  more  months.  Vietnamese  ref- 
ugee applicants  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  are 
interviewed  in  a  Vietnamese  government 
building,  with  the  use  of  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment interpreters,  knowing  that  even  if 
their  refugee  application  is  approved  it  will 
be  six  months  to  a  year  before  they  will  be 
able  to  leave  Vietnam. 

In  Vietnam,  refugee  applicants  have  been 
waiting  patiently,  in  some  cases  for  eight 
years  or  more,  for  an  opportunity  to  be 
interviewed  by  the  US  in  the  Orderly  De- 
parture Program.  They  have  received  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Bangkok  indicating  that 
they  are  eligible  to  apply  for  admission 
under  the  Orderly  Departure  Program.  But 
now,  these  same  applicants  who  have  been 
tirelessly  seeking  the  permission  of  the  Viet- 
namese government  to  leave  their  country, 
many  of  whom  have  been  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  their  families  or  send 
their  children  to  school  because  of  their  po- 
litical views  and  their  association  with  the 
United  States,  now  these  same  applicants 
are  being  denied  refugee  status.  They  are 
offered  admission  under  humanitarian 
parole,  if  their  families  and  sponsors  in  the 
United  States  are  able  to  fully  provide  for 
their  financial  needs.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  these  families  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
full  transportation  and  resettlement  costs  of 
their  loved  ones  who  for  so  many  years  have 
been  seeking  to  leave  Vietnam. 

We  commend  Senator  Lautenberg  and 
Congressman  Morrison  for  their  willingness 
to  undertake  this  legislative  effort  to  assist 
the  victims  of  religious  and  political  perse- 
cution. We  are  concerned  that  the  October 
1990  sunset  of  the  legislation  may  be  too 
brief  a  period  for  this  legislation.  We  pledge 
to  work  diligently  with  them  jmd  others  to 
restore  American  refugee  policy  to  the  more 
humane  standards  and  practices  which  pre- 
vailed, particularly  since  1983,  in  imple- 
menting the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

Press  Statement  By  Lutheran  Immigration 
And  Reftjgee  Service  Regarding  The  Leg- 
islation Introduced  By  Senator  Lauten- 
berg And  Congressman  Morrison 
Luthem  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service 
supports  the  efforts  of  Senator  Lautenburg 
and  Congressman  Morrison  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  say  that  the  United  States  is 
not  suffering   from   "compassion  fatigue." 
We  continue  to  support  a  generous  and  fair 
refugee  program,  especially  for  those  popu- 
lations that  have  been  victims  of  a  well  es- 
tablished pattern  and  practice  of  persecu- 
tion in  their  home  countries.  These  groups, 
such  as  Soviet  Jews  and  Pentecostals,  Viet- 
namese processed  under  the  Orderly  Depar- 
ture Program,  and  others,  have  been  tradi- 


tionally of  great  humanitarian  concern  to 
the  United  States. 

Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Serv- 
ice is  deeply  disturbed  at  recent  trends  in 
the  admission  of  refugees  to  the  U.S.  The 
success  of  our  foreign  policy  on  the  issue  of 
human  rights  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  es- 
pecially on  the  right  to  emigrate  freely,  is 
now  threatened  by  a  failure  of  U.S.  refugee 
policy  to  respond  adequately  to  the  growing 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  and  Pentecostals 
who  are  taking  advantage  of  this  window  of 
opportunity  to  leave  their  homeland.  We 
are  deeply  concerned  at  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  denial  rates  for  Soviet  Jewish  and 
Pentecostal  refugee  applicants,  which  has 
reached  as  high  as  37%  in  Rome  and 
Vienna,  and  70%  in  Moscow.  Most  disturb- 
ing is  the  fact  that  this  apparent  arbitrary 
change  in  refugee  adjudication  procedures 
has  not  been  a  result  of  objective  evidence 
of  significant  changes  in  Soviet  attitudes  to- 
wards religious  minorities  inside  the  Soviet 
Union.  Puthermore,  the  United  States  has 
made  a  clear  prior  commitment  to  these 
populations,  and  we  should  not  now  change 
our  response  to  them,  especially  if  there  has 
been  no  changes  in  their  conditions. 

Ek]ually  alarming  is  the  sudden  and  dras- 
tic Increase  in  rejections  of  refugee  appli- 
cants in  the  Orderly  Departure  Program  in 
Vietnam.  The  rejection  rates  in  March 
reached  an  astonishing  80%.  These  persons, 
when  rejected,  will  be  forced  to  stay  in  Viet- 
nam or  at  minimum  have  to  leave  by  the  la- 
borious and  delaying  process  of  humanitari- 
an parole.  Of  more  serious  consequences, 
many  may  take  to  unseaworthy  boats,  risk- 
ing the  open  sea,  threats  of  pirates  and  the 
likelihood  of  being  pushed  back  to  sea, 
should  they  find  land.  Refugee  applicante  in 
the  Orderly  Departure  Program  are  inter- 
viewed in  a  Vietnamese  government  facility, 
using  interpreters  supplied  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese government.  And  now  they  are  required 
to  detail  facts  about  persecution  by  the  Vi- 
etnamese government,  and  convince  the 
U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice that  they  are  "true"  refugees.  Further- 
more, persons  applying  in  the  Orderly  De- 
parture Program  have  waited  for  years  for  a 
chance  to  leave  Vietnam;  many  have  applied 
to  leave  based  on  an  implicit,  if  not  explicit, 
invitation  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bangkok 
in  the  form  of  a  Letter  of  Introduction 
(LOI's).  The  United  States  cannot  afford 
this  ill-advised  arbitrary  change  in  policy;  it 
is  not  deserving  of  our  nation's  proud  repu- 
tation and  heritage  as  an  international  ad- 
vocate of  human  rights  and  refugee  protec- 
tion. 

We  are  especially  concerned  about  these 
developments  in  the  Orderly  Departure  Pro- 
gram, in  light  of  the  recent  delicate  interna- 
tional negotiations  leading  to  an  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Conference  on  Southeast 
Asian  refugees  in  Geneva  this  coming 
summer.  These  negotiations  have  produced 
a  new  set  of  assumptions  regarding  the  pres- 
ervation and  reestablishment  of  first  asylum 
for  refugees  in  the  Southeast  Asian  region. 
A  cornerstone  of  this  plan  is  the  commit- 
ment by  the  U.S.  to  an  expanded  Orderly 
Departure  Program  of  direct  departures 
from  Vietnam.  The  recent  reversal  of  long- 
standing U.S.  policy  vis-a-vis  in-country  ref- 
ugee processing  in  Vietnam  contradicts 
these  international  negotiations,  and.  In  our 
view,  may  threaten  to  unravel  other  very 
important  aspects  of  those  agreements. 

Clearly  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  1980  Refugee  Act,  which  brought  the 
U.S.  into  the  world  community  on  the  issues 
of  defining  refugee  status,  in  no  way  re- 


quires the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  to  overlook  factual  evidence 
that  establishes  that  specific  categories  or 
groups  of  persons  from  a  given  country  are 
specific  targets  of  persecution  by  totalitar- 
ian regimes.  Soviet  Jews,  Pentecostals,  Viet- 
namese in  the  Orderly  Department  Pro- 
gram, and  other  refugee  applicants  who 
have  had  long  associations  with  the  United 
States,  should  not  be  arbitrarily  denied  ad- 
mission to  the  U.S.  under  the  guise  of  a  sup- 
posedly "fair  and  equitable  world-wide 
standard,"  as  interpreted  by  the  INS.  Lu- 
theran Immigration  and  Refugee  Service 
believes  that  the  Administration  could  have 
resolved  this  crisis  within  the  context  of 
current  law.  However,  it  is  clear  from  the 
public  record  that  it  has  chosen  not  to  do 
so.  We  therefore  supp)ort  the  efforts  of  Sen- 
ator Lautenberg  and  Congressman  Morrison 
to  correct  these  new  policies,  and  put  the 
U.S.  refugee  program  back  on  track  again. 

Statement  by  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, the  Hebrew  Immigrant  aid  Socie- 
ty. AND  THE  Council  of  Jewish  Federa- 
tions. April  19.  1989 

The  American  Jewish  Committee,  the 
Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society,  and  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations  applaud  the 
introduction  of  Representative  Morrison 
and  Senator  Lautenberg's  bills  on  the  status 
of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees. 

The  exit  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union  is 
a  triumph  of  American  diplomacy  and 
human  rights  ad\'ocacy.  one  which  our 
country  has  achieved,  united  by  their  firm 
belief  that  the  USSR  was  engaged  in  a  cam- 
paign of  spirtual  genocide  against  its  two 
million  Jewish  citizens.  The  current  easing 
of  immigration  restrictions  is  a  true  victory 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  must  be  celebrat- 
ed by  removing  all  obstacles  to  admission  to 
the  U.S.  for  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to  resettle 
here. 

However,  just  as  the  gates  of  the  Soviet 
Union  appear  to  be  opening,  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  Soviet  Jews  are  being  re- 
fused refugee  status.  In  the  last  month,  ref- 
ugee refusal  rates  reached  close  to  40%.  a 
figure  that  denies  the  reality  of  the  persecu- 
tion from  which  this  population  has  fled, 
the  trepidation  that  Soviet  Jews  continue  to 
feel  about  their  well-being  in  a  country  that 
has  proven  inhospitable  to  Jews  for  at  least 
a  century,  and  the  continued  fear  that 
Soviet  Jews  feel  for  their  future  and  the 
future  of  their  children.  This  denial  rate  is 
incomprehensible  to  us  because  it  repre- 
sents a  misapplication  of  the  Refugee  Act  as 
interpreted  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
INS  vs.  Cardoza-Fonseca.  It  violates  as  well 
the  U.S.S  proud  tradition  of  welcoming  ref- 
ugees fleeing  persecution  and  seeking  free- 
dom 

Both  the  Morrison  and  Lautenberg  bills 
would  grant  a  presumption  of  refugee  status 
to  Soviet  Jews,  assuring  them  that  their 
plight  in  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  recog- 
nized, and  that  they  would  be  admitted  to 
the  U.S.  In  doing  so,  these  bills  realize  the 
finest  traditions  in  support  of  justice  and 
welcoming  refugees  to  our  shores. 

Laudably,  the  bills  also  recognize  the  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution  of  Soviet  Chris- 
tian Evangelicals  and  South  East  Asians  en- 
rolled in  the  Orderly  Departure  Program 
who  have  a  history  of  persecution  and  simi- 
lary  expectations  of  admission  to  the  United 
States  as  refugees.  While  we  fully  support 
the  thrust  of  the  bills,  we  firmly  believe 
that  1990  Is  an  insufficient  window  of  op- 
portunity in  which  to  fulfill  the  promises  we 
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have  made.  We  therefore  urge  that  the 
period  covered  by  the  bills  be  extended  to 
September  30.  1991. 

Tonight  marks  the  beginning  of  the  holi- 
day of  Passover.  Each  year.  Jews  around  the 
world  commemorate  the  flight  from  perse- 
cution from  ancient  Egypt.  The  central 
schemes  of  this  holiday  are  freedom  and  re- 
demption. We  believe  that  in  offering  their 
legislation.  Representative  Morrison  and 
Senator  Lautenberg  have  made  this  ancient 
quest  relevant  to  today's  world,  to  a 
modem-day  Exodus.  We  thank  them  for 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
urge  the  support  of  others  for  this  worthy 
legislation. 

SiTMifAKY  OP  Statement  by  Nancy  R.  Kings- 
bury.  Director.   Poreicn   Economic  As- 
sistance Issues.  National  Security  and 
International  Aitairs  Division  on  Proc- 
essing Soviet  Refugees 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has  initi- 
ated a  review  of  Soviet  refugee  applicants  to 
identify  U.S.  policies  toward  Soviets  apply- 
ing for  refugee  status  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  examine  the  procedures  for  process- 
ing their  applications.  In  addition  to  work  at 
the  State  Department.  Justice  Department 
and    the    Immigration    and    Naturalization 
Service    in    Washington,    we    traveled    to 
Rome.  Vienna,  and  Moscow  to  obtain  first- 
hand perspectives  on  processing  procedures 
and  conditions  in  Europe. 

It  has  been  longstanding  U.S.  policy  to 
accept  all  Soviets  wishing  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  After  fiscal  year  1980,  when 
over  28,000  Soviets  entered  the  United 
States  as  refugees,  the  flow  diminished  until 
1988,  when  over  20,000  gained  admission. 
State  Department  officials  expect  90,000  to 
100,000  Soviets  will  apply  for  refugee  status 
in  fiscal  year.  About  50  percent  are  expected 
to  be  Jewish,  with  the  remaining  50  percent 
Pentecostals,  Armenians  and  others. 

To  accommodate  this  increased  flow,  the 
Administration  is  preparing  requests  for  $85 
million  in  supplemental  budget  authority 
and  18,500  admissions.  The  later  allocations, 
if  approved,  coupled  with  the  25,000  already 
approved  will  provide  for  43,500  Soviet  refu- 
gee admissions  during  fiscal  year  1989. 

We  found  that  until  1988.  INS'  processing 
of  Soviets'  applications  resulted  in  virtually 
automatic  approval.  However,  in  1988  proc- 
essing procedures  changed.  As  a  result,  not 
all  Soviets  seeking  admission  to  the  United 
States  as  refugees  will  be  successful.  A  total 
of  4.919  of  the  18.487  applicants  interviewed 
as  of  March  31,  1989  have  been  denied  refu- 
gee status. 

While  the  denied  applicants  have  been  of- 
fered humanitarian  parole,  relatively  few 
have  been  either  willing  or  able  to  accept  it. 
Only  482  of  the  4,919  Soviets  offered  parole 
have  accepted  the  offers. 

During  our  work  in  Rome  and  Moscow,  we 
found  various  inconsistencies  in  the  manner 
in  which  individual  refugee  cases  were  adju- 
dicated. Several  factors  contribute  to  these 
inconsistencies.  First,  guidance  provided 
INS  officers  changed  as  INS  phased  in  case- 
by-adjudications,  with  resulting  stricter  in- 
terpretation of  refugee  eligibility.  Also,  we 
found  a  lack  of  knowledge  among  some  INS 
officers  about  Soviet  country  conditions  and 
the  treatment  of  specific  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious groups  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  also 
noted  differing  interview  approaches,  which 
affected  the  quality  and  type  of  available  in- 
formation upon  which  to  base  adjudica- 
tions. The  tremendous  volume  of  refugee 
applicants  is  also  a  contributing  factor. 

INS  and  consultir  officials,  both  in  Europe 
and  Washington  agreed  that  cases  were  not 


being  adjudicated  consistently.  INS  has 
taken  a  number  of  actions,  including  train- 
ing programs  for  its  interviewing  officers,  to 
bring  greater  consistency  to  the  adjudica- 
tion process.* 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  friend  and  col- 
league Senator  Frank  Lautenberg  of 
New  Jersey  in  offering  important  leg- 
islation to  make  some  necessary  re- 
finements in  the  procedures  for  deter- 
mining the  status  of  Soviet  and  other 
refugees. 

The  historic  opening  of  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union  for  Jewish  and 
other  persecuted  religious  minorities 
which  we  have  begun  to  see  in  recent 
months  have  overwhelmed  our  refugee 
policy.  There  are  many  more  cases  ap- 
proved to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  than 
we  had  ever  anticipated.  To  address 
this  problem,  I  introduced  the  Refu- 
gee Emergency  Admissions  Act,  S.  476. 
in  February.  This  bill  will  require  the 
President  to  increase  visa  numbers  by 
39,000  this  fiscal  year.  These  addition- 
al numbers  are  to  be  allocated  as  fol- 
lows: 25.000  Soviet  refugees:  7,500 
Eastern  European  refugees:  6.500 
Southeast  Asian  refugees. 

Today's  legislation  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  with  Senator  Lautenberg 
addresses  another  significant  but  re- 
lated problem.  Since  last  fall,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
has  started  to  review  Soviet  and 
Southeast  Asian  refugee  applications 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  resulting  in  un- 
precedented high  rates  of  denial  of 
refugee  status  for  these  individuals. 
This  bill  will  establish  certain  catego- 
ries of  Soviet  and  Southeast  Asians 
presumed  to  be  subject  to  persecution 
and  provide  for  adjustment  of  their 
refugee  status. 

We  have  seen  recent  reforms  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  few  of  these  have 
been  formalized  in  law.  While  we  hope 
these  reforms  will  continue,  we  have 
no  guarantees  and  consequently  must 
make  sure  that  all  individuals  who 
wish  to  enter  the  United  States  should 
have  that  opportunity.  Additionally, 
we  have  a  commitment  to  Vietnamese 
participants  in  the  Orderly  Departure 
Program.  I  believe  both  of  these 
groups  have  legitimate  reasons  to  fear 
persecution.  We  should  be  doing  more, 
not  less,  to  see  that  those  who  wish  to 
escape  persecution  are  allowed  to 
enter  our  country. 

Again.  I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator 
Lautenberg  in  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. I  believe  we  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity this  year  to  make  much 
needed  reforms  in  immigration  and 
feel  that  the  changes  made  by  this  bill 
are  essential.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Mo'tnihan. 
Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Armstrong.  Mr.  Dttrenberger. 
Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.   Kennedy.   Iidr.   Reid.   Mr. 


Conrad.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi,  Mr.  WiRTH.  and  Mr. 
Pell): 
S.  894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue     Code     of     1986     to     allow 
amounts  paid  for  home  improvements 
to    mitigate    radon    gas    exposure    to 
qualify  for  deduction  for  medical  ex- 
penses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RADON  mitigation  CLARIFICATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill,  the 
Radon  Mitigation  Clarification  Act  of 
1989,  which  addresses  the  serious,  na- 
tionwide problem  of  radon  gas.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators 
Heinz,  Moynihan.  Dole.  Riegle,  Arm- 
strong.       DURENBERGER.        LlEBERMAN, 

Kasten.  Specter,  Cranston.  Kennedy, 
Reid.  Conrad.  Fowler.  Murkowski, 
WiRTH.  and  Pell. 

This  bill  would  clarify  that  for  the 
purposes  of  the  medical  expense  de- 
duction, amounts  paid  for  qualified 
home  improvements  to  mitigate  radon 
gas  exposure  shall  be  treated  as  ex- 
penses paid  for  medical  care.  To  qual- 
ify, the  home  must  have  a  level  of 
radon  exceeding  the  level  at  which 
EPA  recommends  that  homeowners 
take  action.  Also,  the  radon  level  must 
be  measured  by  a  State  or  a  person 
found  competent  to  measure  radon  by 
the  State  or  EPA. 

This  bill  is  based  on  legislation  I  in- 
troduced in  the  100th  Congress,  S.  756. 
which  was  approved  in  modified  form 
by  the  Senate  in  1988  as  part  of  the 
Senate-passed  tax  technical  correc- 
tions bill.  Unfortunately,  the  provision 
was  not  included  in  the  final  version  of 
that  bill  due  to  lack  of  support  from 
House  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  radon 
causes  the  lung  cancer  deaths  of  up  to 
20,000  Americans  annually.  An  EPA 
report  found  that  one  in  three  homes 
surveyed  had  a  dangerous  level  of  this 
deadly  gas. 

It  is  important  that  residents  of  con- 
taminated homes  take  measures,  such 
as  the  installation  of  ventilation  sys- 
tems, to  mitigate  the  threat  of  radon. 
However,  such  measures  can  be  costly, 
running  into  the  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  can  impose  a  substantial  burden 
on  a  family  budget. 

These  expenses  are  health-related 
and  should  qualify  as  deductible  medi- 
cal care  expenses.  Unfortunately,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ex- 
pressed uncertainty  about  this  ques- 
tion. 

There  should  be  no  doubt.  The  medi- 
cal expense  deduction  has  been  al- 
lowed in  several  similar  situations. 
And  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  clear- 
ly states  that  for  purposes  of  the  med- 
ical expense  deduction,  medical  care 
expenses  include  amounts  paid  for  the 
"prevention  of  disease"  (26  U.S.C. 
2131(D)). 
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To  cite  some  related  examples,  the 
IRS  has  allowed  the  deduction  of 
swimming  pools  prescribed  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  persons  with  back  inju- 
ries. It  has  allowed  a  deduction  for  the 
removal  of  lead-based  paint,  where  a 
child  with  a  related  illness  could 
worsen  his  condition  by  ingesting 
paint  chips.  Finally,  a  taxpayer  has 
been  able  to  deduct  the  cost  of  a 
device  to  flouridate  water,  to  prevent 
tooth  decay.  If  these  deductions  are  al- 
lowed, then  so  should  the  deduction  in 
the  case  of  radon  mitigation. 

Unlike  swimming  pools,  which  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  nonhealth-related 
benefits,  radon  remediation  systems 
do  little  beyond  preventing  a  specific, 
deadly  disease.  Nor  is  there  any  ques- 
tion about  either  the  need  or  effective- 
ness of  radon  mitigation  measures. 
Under  the  amendment,  the  deduction 
would  be  allowed  only  where  a  home 
has  a  level  of  radon  determined  to  be 
dangerous  by  the  EPA.  Also,  the 
amendment  would  allow  the  deduction 
only  for  remediation  techniques  that 
have  been  proven  effective. 

This  bill  will  encourage  homeowners 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  radon  and 
will  save  lives,  including  lives  of  chil- 
dren. Yet  it  will  do  so  in  a  manner 
that  is  narrowly  targeted  to  those  in 
greatest  need.  Since  the  Medical  ex- 
pense deduction  is  available  only 
where  total  medical  care  expenses 
exceed  7.5  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income,  benefits  will  go  largely  to 
those  with  high  remediation  expenses 
and  relatively  modest  incomes. 

I  would  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  provision  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  tax  reform. 
It  does  not  reopen  a  loophole  that  was 
closed.  Rather,  it  clarifies  a  basic  de- 
duction—for medical  expenses— that 
has  been  retained. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  enjoys 
a  broad,  bipartisan  base  of  support  in 
the  Senate.  A  companion  version  of 
the  bill  has  now  also  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Bart 
GoROON.  In  addition,  many  groups 
have  expressed  support  for  allowing 
radon  mitigation  costs  to  qualify  for 
the  medical  expense  deduction.  These 
include  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  the  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics, and  the  Associated  Speciality 
Contractors.  I  would  also  note  that 
during  consideration  of  the  technical 
corrections  bill  last  year,  the  Treasury 
Depajlment  indicated  that  it  did  not 
oppose  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  894 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEtTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Radon  Miti- 
gation Clarification  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  HOME  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MITIGATE 
RADON  (;AS  EXPOSIRE  TO  QUALIFY 
EOR  MEDICAL  CARE  EXPENSES  TAX 
DEDl'CTION. 

(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  section 
213(d)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (defining  medical  care),  amounts  paid 
for  qualified  home  improvements  to  miti- 
gate radon  gas  exp)osure  shall  be  treated  as 
expenses  paid  for  medical  care. 

(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  Qualified  home  improvements.— The 
term  'qualified  home  improvements" 
means— 

(A)  sub-slab  ventilation, 

(B)  drain-tile  ventilation, 

(C)  block-wall  ventilation. 

(D)  sump  ventilation,  and 

(E)  such  other  techniques  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  by  regulation. 

(2)  Radon  gas  exposure.— The  term 
"radon  gas  exposure"  means  exposure  at  a 
level  exceeding  the  level  recommended  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  as 
measured  by  the  State  or  person  approved 
by  such  agency. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1989.« 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  895.  A  bill  to  extend  disaster  as- 
sistance to  losses  due  to  adverse 
weather  conditions  in  1988  or  1989  for 
those  crops  planted  in  1988  for  harvest 
in  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Amendments  Act  of  1989.  This 
legislation  would  basically  extend  the 
provisions  of  last  year's  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  to  winter  crops  that  were 
planted  in  1988  for  harvest  in  1989.  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  com- 
panion legislation  is  being  introduced 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  my  fellow  Oklahoman,  Congress- 
man Glenn  English. 

Last  summer's  phenomenal  drought 
conditions  nearly  sparmed  the  conti- 
nent. Agricultural  production  in 
dozens  of  States  was  greatly  reduced 
or  completely  lost.  Congress  answered 
this  emergency  with  a  disaster  relief 
package  designed  to  help  relieve  the  fi- 
nancial stress  experienced  by  agricul- 
tural producers.  The  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1988  accomplished  this 
goal  by  making  disaster  payments  to 
producers  who  had  losses  of  over  35 
percent  of  normal  production.  Howev- 
er, last  year's  legislation  only  covered 
crops  normally  harvested  in  1988. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  dry  condi- 
tions that  wiped  out  crops  in  the 
northern  Great  Plains  and  the  Com 
Belt  last  year  have  hampered  winter 
wheat  producers  from  the  time  they 
planted  their  crops  in  the  fall  and 


winter  months  of  1988.  Although  it  is 
not  yet  as  well  publicized  as  last  year's 
situation,  the  disaster  faced  by  winter 
wheat  producers  in  parts  of  Oklaho- 
ma, Kansas,  and  Texas  stems  from  the 
same  drought  and  is  no  less  severe. 

Many  farmers  in  northwestern  Okla- 
homa, have  suffered  a  total  loss  of 
their  crop.  Statewide,  only  35  percent 
of  our  winter  wheat  crop  is  rated  in 
good  condition.  Last  week,  agrono- 
mists at  Oklahoma  State  University 
projected  that  the  entire  State's  wheat 
production  could  drop  down  to  75  per- 
cent of  last  year's  total.  The  drought 
conditions  also  made  the  crop  very 
susceptible  to  freeze  damage.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  this  legislation 
covers  the  extensive  freeze  damage  be- 
cause of  its  relation  to  the  drought. 
Unusually  late  freezes  have  damaged 
crops  as  far  south  as  the  Red  River. 
Conditions  such  as  these  also  exist  in 
parts  of  Texas,  and  the  situation  in 
Kansas  is  potentially  much  worse. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  already  taken  intermediate  steps 
to  help  address  the  problem.  Secretary 
Yeutter  has  indicated  his  willingness 
to  approve  applications  for  emergency 
haying  and  grazing  of  set-aside  acres 
and  to  expedite  assistance  through  ex- 
isting emergency  feed  programs.  He 
has  also  established  a  drought  task 
force  to  make  further  recommenda- 
tions. I  am  thankful  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  been  responsive  to  our  re- 
quests for  administrative  action.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  more  relief  is  war- 
ranted. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  important 
that  my  colleagues  recognize  that  this 
extensive  damage  was  essentially 
caused  by  the  same  drought  to  which 
Congress  responded  so  quickly  last 
year.  However,  because  of  the  restric- 
tions in  last  year's  bill,  winter  wheat 
producers  are  not  eligible  for  the  dis- 
aster payments  Congress  deemed  ap- 
propriate for  other  producers  last 
year.  It  would  be  inconsistent  and 
unfair  for  Congress  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  agricultural  producers  experiencing 
a  natural  disaster  equally  as  severe. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  that  is  vital  to  farmers  in 
the  southern  Great  Plains  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  full  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  895 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Disaster  Assistance  Amendments  Act  of 
1989" 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1988  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  "or  for  winter  crops,  in  1988  or 
1989,"  after  "related  condition  in  1988," 
both  places  it  occurs: 
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(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■•(c)  Dkfihitioiis.— ( 1 )  For  purposes  of  this 
■ection.  the  term  winter  crop'  means  a  crop 
of  a  commodity  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
planted  during  calendar  year  1988  for  har- 
vest in  1989. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'1988  crop'  shall  include  winter  crops. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  determining  pay- 
ments under  this  section,  such  crop  shall  be 
considered  separately  from  crops  planted 
for  harvest  in  1988. ":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  "or  for  winter  crops,  prior  to  July 
31.  1990."  after  -July  31.  1989.'. 

Sbc.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1988  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  "or  for 
winter  crops,  in  1988  or  1989. '  after  "related 
condition  in  1988. " 

(2)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  "or  for 
winter  crops,  in  1988  or  1989. "  after  "related 
condition  in  1988. ":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  DsriNiTiON.— ( 1 )  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'winter  crop'  means  a  crop 
of  a  commodity  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
planted  during  calendar  year  1988  for  har- 
vest in  1989. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'1988  crop'  shall  include  winter  crops. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  determining  pay- 
ments under  this  section,  such  crop  shall  be 
considered  separately  from  crops  planted 
for  harvest  in  1988.". 

Sbc.  4.  Section  205  of  the  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1988  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  "or  for 
those  crops  specified  in  section  201(c)  (1) 
and  202(d)  (1).  in  1988  or  1989."  after  relat- 
ed condition  in  1988.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (d)  "or  for 
those  crops  specified  in  sections  201(c)  (1) 
and  202(d)  (1).  in  1988  or  1989. "  after  "disas- 
ter in  1988.". 

Sec.  S.  Section  206  of  the  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1988  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  for  the  crop  of  a  com- 
modity specified  in  sections  201(c)  (1)  and 
202(d)  (1)."  after  "Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act."':  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  "the 
1988"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"such". 

Sk.  6.  Section  207  of  the  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1988  is  amended  in  subsection 
(b)  by— 

(1)  striking  in  paragraph  (4)  "sought:  or" 
and  inserting  '"sought;""; 

(2)  striking  in  paragraph  (5)  ""granted."' 
and  inserting  ""granted:  or";  and 

(3)  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  planted  in  calendar  year  1988  for  har- 
vest in  1989.". 

Sk.  7.  Section  232  of  the  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1988  is  amended  by  Inserting  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  "or  for  a 
person  eligible  to  receive  payments  for 
those  crops  specified  in  sections  201(c)  (1) 
and  202(d)  (1).  not  later  than  July  31.  1989. " 
after  March  31.  1989.".« 


UMI 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  896.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  aid  in  the  plan- 
ning, development,  establishment,  and 
ongoing  support  of  Pediatric  AIDS  Re- 
source Centers,  to  provide  for  coordi- 
nated health  care,  social  services,  re- 
search, and  other  services  targeted  to 
HTV  infected  individuals,  and  for  other 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

PEDIATRIC  AIDS  RESOURCE  CENTERS  ACTF 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  revised  version  of 
the  Pediatric  AIDS  Resource  Centers 
Act  to  address  the  growing  problem  of 
providing  care  for  children  and  youth 
suffering  from  the  acquired  immuno- 
deficiency syndrome  [AIDS].  The  bill 
is  based  on  S.  1871,  which  I  introduced 
on  November  17,  1987. 

AIDS  is  now  the  ninth-leading  cause 
of  death  among  children  ages  1  to  4  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  seventh- 
leading  cause  of  death  among  young 
people  ages  15  to  24.  By  1991.  1  of 
every  10  pediatric  hospital  beds  is  ex- 
pected to  be  filled  by  a  child  stricken 
with  the  AIDS  virus.  According  to  Dr. 
Antonio  Novello,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  if  current 
trends  continue,  AIDS  soon  will 
become  one  of  the  top  five  leading 
causes  of  death  in  young  people  from 
birth  to  24  years  of  age. 

As  of  the  end  of  March  1989,  1,489 
children  under  age  13  had  been  diag- 
nosed as  having  AIDS.  Of  that 
number,  824  have  died.  Health  experts 
assert  that  this  is  merely  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  estimates  that  for 
every  child  who  is  diagnosed  as  having 
AIDS,  another  2  to  10  are  infected,  but 
do  not  show  full  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease. Health  experts  project  that  by 
1991  there  will  be  at  least  10,000  to 
20,000  HIV-infected  children  in  the 
United  States.  Pediatric  AIDS  is  most 
often  contracted  from  the  mother  by 
the  newborn  child  and  is  most  com- 
monly, either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  result  of  intravenous  drug  abuse. 
Women  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus 
are  thought  to  transmit  the  virus  to 
their  babies  in  utero,  during  or  shortly 
after  the  time  of  delivery,  or  through 
breastfeeding.  HHS  estimates  that 
over  100,000  women  of  childbearing 
age  in  the  U.S.  are  infected  with  the 
virus. 

A  disproportionate  number  of  affect- 
ed children  are  black  and  Hispanic.  In 
addition,  because  of  the  increasing  in- 
cidence of  drug  abuse  and  sexual  activ- 
ity among  adolescents,  they  are  par- 
ticularly at  risk  for  contracting  the 
AIDS  virus. 

The  growing  spread  of  AIDS  among 
young  people  is  seriously  straining  the 
medical,  social  service,  and  foster  care 
systems  in  many  communities.  The 
cost  of  providing  the  needed  medical 
and  supportive  services  for  pediatric 
patients  is  high,  particularly  because 
of  the  long  periods  of  hospitalization 
these  children  often  require.  Although 
ambulatory  and  community-based 
services  often  are  more  appropriate 
and  cost  effective  for  these  children, 
many  communities  lack  or  have  an  in- 
adequate human  service  infrastructure 


to  provide  the  appropriate  level  of 
care.  Since  these  children  usually  are 
the  result  of  at  least  one  parent  who  is 
an  intravenous  drug  abuser,  and  one 
or  both  parents  are  infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus,  the  children  often  end  up 
homeless,  abandoned,  and  sometimes 
orphaned. 

Orphaned  or  abandoned  by  parents 
and  other  family  members,  many  of 
these  children  lie  in  hospital  wards 
from  birth  through  at  least  their  15th 
month,  when  tests  results  can  show 
whether  they  have  actually  contracted 
AIDS.  For  those  youths  found  to  have 
contracted  the  disease,  foster  care  and 
adoption  frequently  are  not  options. 
Because  potential  foster  parents  fear 
contracting  the  disease  or  being  ostra- 
cized for  caring  for  an  AIDS  patient, 
few  foster  homes  will  accept  these 
youngsters.  Babies  who  test  negative 
often  fare  no  better,  when  their  medi- 
cal histories  indicate  that  they  even 
were  suspected  of  having  AIDS.  Thus, 
we  have  developed  within  our  society 
"boarder  babies"— children  whose 
homes  become  a  hospital  ward  and 
whose  only  care,  nurturing,  affection, 
or  stimulation  is  provided  by  their 
nurses  and  other  hospital  staff  or  vol- 
unteers. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  these  childen 
are  in  hospitals  because  they  are 
homeless— there  is  no  place  else  for 
them  to  live.  Many  cities  and  commu- 
nities are  not  providing  foster  care  or 
facilitating  at-home  care  for  these 
children.  What  these  young  people 
need  are  programs  that  provide  a  co- 
ordinated, community-based  family 
oriented  model  of  care.  This  model 
must  include  medical  care  and  social 
supports,  such  as  home  care  and  day 
care,  to  enable  children  to  remain  at 
home  when  possible.  These  services 
also  must  be  made  available  to  foster 
families.  In  instances  where  home  care 
is  not  an  option,  small  group  homes 
must  be  developed  for  HIV-infected 
children.  The  purpose  of  the  Pediatric 
AIDS  Resource  Centers  Act  I  intro- 
duce today  is  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  such  services. 

Under  the  bill,  such  centers  shall 
mobilize  and  coordinate  health  and 
social  service  resources  to  provide  care 
for  HIV-infected  individuals  from 
birth  through  21  years  of  age  and 
their  families.  The  centers  also  shall 
participate  in  medical  and  social  re- 
search conducted  on  HIV-infected 
children  and  their  families  and  shall 
serve  as  a  major  resource  concerning 
information  on  care  and  treatment  of 
such  families. 

My  bill  provides  $100  million  to  aid 
in  the  plaiuiing,  development,  estab- 
lishment, and  ongoing  support  of  con- 
sortia to  provide  coordinated  health 
care,  social  services,  training.  AIDS 
education,  and  to  conduct  research 
concerning  HIV  infected  individuals 
under  22  years  of  age.  The  services 
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provided  by  the  consortia  will  be  child- 
centered  and  family-based,  thereby  en- 
suring that  infected  and  high  risk 
family  members  receive  care. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
also  seeks  to  enable  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities  to  improve 
their  capability  of  conducting  medical 
and  social  research,  thereby  affording 
them  are  opportunity  to  participate  in 
consortia  established  under  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  our  hospitals,  social 
service  agencies,  and  communities  des- 
perately need  help  in  addressing  this 
particularly  tragic  aspect  of  the  AIDS 
problem.  More  importantly,  these  vul- 
nerable young  people  and  their  fami- 
lies desperately  need  our  help.  The 
Federal  investment  we  make  in  aiding 
them  will  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  sick  children  and  more  effectively 
utilize  our  limited  health  care  dollars. 

For  their  assistance  in  this  initiative, 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Children's  Hospitals  and 
Rehabilitation  Institutions;  Pediatric 
AIDS  Coalition  of  Washington,  DC; 
Children's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia; 
Dr.  Stephen  Nicholas  and  the  staff  of 
Harlem  Hospital;  Temple  University  of 
Philadelphia;  the  National  Urban 
League;  COSSMHO;  the  National 
Council  of  LaRaza;  the  Philadelphia 
Commission  on  AIDS;  and  Mother 
Clara  Hale  and  Dr.  Lorraine  Hale  of 
Hale  House  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  this  vital  legisla- 
tion; and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  896 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pediatric 
AIDS  Resource  Centers  Act  of  1989." 

SEC.  2.  PEDIATRIC  AIDS  RESOURCE  CENTERS. 

(a)  In  GiMERAL.— ■ntle  XV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (relating  to  the  preven- 
tion of  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome) (42  U.S.C.  300ee  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part: 

"PART  C— PEDIATRIC  AIDS  RESOURCE 
CENTER  GRANTS 
"SEC.  t53l.  DEFINITIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  part: 

"(1)  Eligible  consortium.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  terms  eligible  con- 
sortium' or  eligible  consortia'  means  a  coali- 
tion of  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
institutions,  service  providers  (including 
community-based  organizations),  and  pro- 
gram conducting  organizations  who  have  en- 
tered into  a  joint  agreement  to  provide  com- 
prehensive services  to  HIV  infected  individ- 
uals and  their  families.  A  consortium  may. 
at  its  option,  also  formally  organize  itself  as 
a  nonprofit  corporation. 

"(B)  Types  or  ENrrriES.— The  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, service  providers  and  organiza- 
tions described  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  good 


cause  for  an  exclusion  exists,  include  health 
care  institutions,  social  service  providers, 
and  entities  such  as  health  care  facilities 
(including  hospitals  and  migrant  and  com- 
munity health  centers),  programs  serving 
the  homeless,  runaway  and  homeless  youth 
shelters,  local  health  departments,  home 
health  agencies,  foster  care  facilities,  col- 
leges and  universities  (with  priority  given  to 
Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities 
where  appropriate  for  the  population  being 
served  in  accordance  with  section  2535(g)). 
the  Visiting  Nurses  Association,  Child  Wel- 
fare agency,  mental  health  agencies,  and 
programs  serving  intravenous  drug  users. 

"(2)  Pediatric  aids  resource  center.— The 
term  Pediatric  AIDS  Resource  Center' 
means  a  centralized  or  decentralized  oper- 
ation center  overseen  by  an  eligible  consor- 
tium that— 

"(A)  provides  care  and  treatment  to  indi- 
viduals infected  with  the  HIV  virus  and  the 
families  of  such  individuals; 

"(B)  conducts  research  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  various  treatments  and  serv- 
ices on  individuals  infected  with  the  HIV 
virus: 

"(C)  provides  AIDS  education  and  preven- 
tion services: 

"(D)  provides  for  the  testing  and  counsel- 
ing of  individuals  with  the  HIV  virus; 

"(E)  provides  AIDS  related  training  to 
professionals,  paraprofessionals  and  volun- 
teers: and 

"(F)  serves  as  a  general  resource  center  to 
provide  for  the  care,  treatment  and  applied 
research  relating  to  individuals  infected 
with  the  HIV  virus  and  the  families  of  such 
individuals. 

"(3)  Individual  infected  with  the  hiv 
VIRUS.— The  term  individual  infected  with 
the  HIV  virus"  means  any  individual  infect- 
ed with  the  Human  Immunodeficiency 
Virus  who  is  under  22  years  of  age. 

•SEC.  2.M2.  establishment  OF  CRANT  PROT.RAM. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  and  in  coordination 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Minority 
Health,  shall  during  each  fiscal  year  make 
grants  to  eligible  consortia  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  centralized  and  decentralized 
Pediatric  AIDS  Resource  Centers.  Grants 
shall  be  made  directly  to  the  consortium  if 
the  consortium  has  been  formed  as  a  non- 
profit, tax-exempt  corporation,  or  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  consortium  if  the  con- 
sortium is  not  formally  incorporated. 

"(b)  Purpose  of  Grants.— Grants  made 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  section  2533  to  provide  a  continu- 
um of  care  for  individuals  infected  with  the 
HIV  virus  and  the  families  of  such  individ- 
uals, and  to  improve  the  availability  of  serv- 
ices that  prevent  HIV  infection  among 
women  of  childbearing  age,  infants,  chil- 
dren, and  youth. 

"SEC.  2533.  applications  AND  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

"(a)  Application.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  part,  an  eligible 
consortium  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  in  such  form,  at  such  time 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(2)  Contents.— An  application  submitted 
by  eligible  consortia  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall- 

"(A)  demonstrate  the  need  to  establish  a 
Pediatric  AIDS  Resource  Center  within  the 
area  of  operation  of  the  consortium  through 
the  provision  of  documents  containing— 

"(i)  the  estimated  number  of  HIV  infected 
individuals  within  the  area  to  be  served  at 


the  time  of  the  submission  of  the  applica- 
tion and  the  projected  future  number  of 
such  individuals: 

"(ii)  the  services  needed  within  the  area  to 
be  served: 

"(iii)  the  type  of  services  that  are  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  the  submission,  the  type 
of  services  that  must  be  developed,  and  the 
service  delivery  system  to  be  established,  in- 
cluding a  timetable  for  making  such  services 
available: 

"(B)  describe  the  composition  of  the  con- 
sortium, including  the  agency  or  entity  that 
will  be  the  legal  recipient  of  the  grant,  and 
the  functions  that  each  member  of  the  con- 
sortium will  perform; 

"(C)  describe  the  involvement  of  and  con- 
sultation with  the  impacted  neighborhoods, 
affected  populations,  minority  organiza- 
tions, local  institutions,  and  social  and  vol- 
unteer organizations  that  occurred  during 
the  development  of  the  grant  application 
and  the  mechanism  to  continue  the  involve- 
ment of  and  consultation  with  such  entities: 
"(D)  describe  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  consortium  will  report  annually  to  the 
Secretary  the  results  of  ongoing,  coordinat- 
ed evaluations  of  the  use  of  the  grant  by  the 
consortium,  including  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  the  services  rendered; 

"(E)  contain  an  assurance  by  the  consorti- 
um that  such  consortium  will  c(x>rdinate  its 
efforts  with  other  Federal,  State  and  local 
programs  concerned  with  individuals  infect- 
ed with  the  HIV  virus:  and 

■(F)  include  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 
"(b)  Use  of  Funds.- 

"(1)  In  general.— An  eligible  consortium 
shall  use  amounts  received  under  this  part 
to- 

"(A)  conduct  social  and  mental  health  re- 
search relating  to  individuals  infected  with 
the  HIV  virus  and  the  families  of  such  indi- 
viduals, and  the  communities  that  such  indi- 
viduals reside  in; 

"(B)  document  the  need  of  communities 
for  AIDS  related  services,  and  evaluate 
availability  and  effectiveness  of  such  serv- 
ices: 

"(C)  provide  AIDS  prevention  and  educa- 
tion services,  including  the  training  of  pro- 
fessionals, paraprofessionals  and  volunteers: 
"(D)  provide  for  the  testing  and  counsel- 
ing of  individuaU  infected  with  the  HIV 
virus; 

"(E)  provide  care  and  treatment  to  indi- 
vidual infected  with  the  HIV  virus;  and 

■(F)  perform  applied  research,  including 
longitudinal  studies. 

"(2)  Health  and  social  services.— 
•■(A)  Health  related  services.— In  provid- 
ing care  and  treatment  for  individuals  in- 
fected with  the  HIV  virus  a  consortium 
shall  establish  that  comprehensive  health 
care  services  are  available  to  the  target  pop- 
ulation. Such  services  shall  include  primary 
health  care  services,  medical  care  services 
(including  neurology,  infectious  disease,  im- 
munology and  psychiatry  services),  nutri- 
tional care,  developmental  services,  mental 
health  services  (Including  psychological  and 
social-psychological  services),  dental  serv- 
ices, nursing  services,  home  health  care 
services,  public  health  care  services  (Includ- 
ing visiting  nurses),  transition  services,  and 
care  management  and  coordination. 

•■(B)  Social  services.— In  providing  care 
and  treatment  for  Individuals  Infected  with 
the  HIV  virus  a  consortium  shall  establish 
that  social  services  are  available  to  the 
target  population.  Such  services  shall, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  good 
cause  exists  for  an  exclusion.  Include  social 
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work  services,  service  referrals,  transporta- 
tion services,  assistance  in  applying  for  med- 
icaid and  welfare  support,  home-making 
services,  transitional  care  services  between 
the  hospital  and  home,  foster  care  services, 
adoption  services,  day  care  and  other  respite 
care  services  for  the  family  (including  foster 
family  services)  hospice  care  services,  spirit- 
ual care  services,  death  and  bereavement 
counseling,  support  services  and  counseling 
for  volunteers  and  staff  who  provide  serv- 
ices to  individuals  infected  with  the  HIV 
virus  and  the  families  of  such  individuals. 

"SEC.  ZSU.  AOMINISnUTIVE  PROVISIONS. 

"(a)  PAYimTS.— Each  eligible  consortium 
that— 

"(1)  has  an  application  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  2533:  and 

"(2)  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  it  will  provide  from  non- 
Pederal  sources  the  consortium  share  of  the 
aggregate  amount  to  be  expended  by  the 
consortium  for  the  period  for  which  it  re- 
quests a  grant: 

shall  receive  a  payment  under  this  section 
for  such  fiscal  year  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Federal  share  of  the  aggregate  amount 
to  be  expended  by  the  consortium  under  the 
application  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Grant  Akeas.— In  making  grants 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide that  consortia  in  areas  with  a  high  inci- 
dence of  HIV  infection  among  women  and 
children  and  consortia  in  areas  whose  cur- 
rent low  incidence  of  HIV  infection  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  shall  receive  such  grants. 

"(c)  Matching  Rbouirement.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  Federal  siiare  for— 

"(A)  the  first  two  fiscal  years  for  which 
the  grant  is  in  effect  shall  be  up  to  80  per- 
cent; 

"(B)  the  third  and  fourth  fiscal  years  for 
which  the  grant  is  in  effect  shall  be  up  to  75 
percent:  and 

"(C)  the  fifth  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
grant  is  in  effect  shall  be  up  to  67  percent. 

"(2)  Consortium  share.— The  consortium 
share  equals  100  percent  minus  the  Federal 
■hare,  and  such  share  may  be  in  cash  or  a 
combination  of  cash  and  in-kind  valued  at  a 
(air  market  value. 

"(3)  Waiver.— If  the  matching  require- 
ment under  paragraph  (2)  would  cause 
severe  hardship  to  the  consortium  or  not  be 
practicable,  the  Secretary  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection,  and  shall  de- 
termine a  more  appropriate  matching  re- 
quirement. 

"(d)  Term  or  Grant.— Unless  a  waiver  is 
Issued  by  the  Secretary,  no  grant  shall  be 
awarded  under  this  part  for  a  term  that  is 
greater  than  a  five  year  period. 

"(e)  Maintenance  or  Funds.- Funds  pro- 
vided under  this  part  shall  be  used  to  sup- 
plement, not  supplant  existing  public  and 
private  efforts. 

"(f)  Administrative  and  CoNSTRUcrrioN 
Expenses.— The  Secretary  shall  establish 
standards  to  ensure  that  the  administrative 
costs  for  any  consortium  are  reasonable  and 
that  no  funds  provided  under  this  part  shall 
be  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  any  construction. 

"(g)  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities.— Not  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
be  used  to  promote  the  medical  and  social 
research  capability  of  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities  that  are  partici- 
pants in  a  consortium. 

"(h)  PmioRiTT.— In  making  grants  under 
this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
consortia  that  include  minority  community- 
based  organizations  located  in  and  repre- 


sentative of  communities  and  subpopula- 
tions  reflecting  the  local  incidence  of  such 
syndrome. 

"SEC.  2SJS.  DATA  COLLECTION. 

"(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  receiving  a  grant  under  this  part,  and 
annually  thereafter,  a  consortium  shall  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  with  appropriate  data  on 
the  use  of  such  grant,  including  information 
concerning— 

"(1)  the  age,  race,  sex,  and  mode  of  trans- 
mission of  individuals  served: 

"(2)  the  services  requested,  services  made 
available,  the  frequency  of  use  and  the 
length  of  time  such  services  were  provided: 

"(3)  the  extent  to  which  a  social  support 
system  is  available  for  individuals  being 
served: 

"(4)  the  financial  status  of  the  individuals 
served,  including  their  eligibility  for  Federal 
medical  assistance,  assistance  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2011  et 
seq).  assistance  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  601  et  seq),  and  Fed- 
eral public  housing  assistance. 

"(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit,  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  Congress,  a  report  that  describes 
the  information  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Funding.— No  less  than  1  percent  of 
funds  made  available  to  the  consortium 
under  this  part  shall  be  used  for  data  collec- 
tion and  evaluations. 

-SEt'.  »3«.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  TRAINING. 

"From  the  sums  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 2532,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  5  per- 
cent for  technical  assistance  and  training 
programs  to  assist  eligible  consortia  in  the 
management  and  administration  of  the 
grants  that  such  consortia  receive  under 
this  part. 

-SEC.  »37.  RECl'lJtTIONS. 

"Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  implement  the 
requirements  of  this  part.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— The  heading 
for  title  XV  of  such  Act  (relating  to  the  pre- 
vention of  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome) (42  U.S.C.  300ee  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "TITLE  XV"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  XXV". 

-SEC.  ZS3>I.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SIOO.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1991  and  1992.  to  carry  out  this 
part.". 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  898.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  refinancing  loans 
and  manufactured  housing  loans  to 
veterans,  to  modify  the  procedures  for 
the  sale  of  loans  by  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

VETERANS'  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS  ACT  Or  1889 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chainnan  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  898,  the  proposed  "Vet- 
erans' Housing  Amendments  Act  of 
1989."  The  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs   submitted    this    legislation    by 


letter  dated  April  17.  1989,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Conmiittee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to.  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  April  17,  1989,  transmittal 
letter  and  the  enclosed  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  898 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Housing 
Amendments  Act  of  1989". 

REriNANCING  LOANS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1810  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (h)  in  its  entirety. 

(b)  Section  1810(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (5)  "the 
loan"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "except 
as  provided  in  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  of  this 
subsection,  the  loan": 

(2)  striking  out  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5)  "and,": 

(3)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (6)  "proper- 
ty." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "propyer- 
ty:"  and 

(4)  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this  section  to  refi- 
nance: 

"(A)  a  construction  loan, 

"(B)  an  installment  land  sales  contract,  or 

"(C)  a  loan  obtained  by  a  previous  owner 
of  the  property  which  was  assumed  by  the 
veteran,  provided  such  loan  is  at  a  lower  in- 
terest rate  than  the  loan  being  refinanced, 
the  loan  to  be  paid  by  the  veteran  does  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  dwelling  or  farm  residence  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  section  1831  of  this  title, 
or  the  sum  of  the  outstanding  balance  on 
the  loan  to  be  refinanced  plus  such  closing 
costs  (including  discounts)  specified  by  the 
Secretary  in  regulations  which  were  actual- 
ly paid  by  the  veteran:  and 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this  section  for  any 
purpose  other  than  those  described  in  para- 
graph (7)  of  this  subsection,  the  loan  to  be 
paid  by  the  veteran  does  not  exceed  90  per- 
cent of  the  reasonable  value  of  the  dwelling 
or  farm  residence  as  determined  pursuant  to 
section  1831  of  this  title.". 

sale  or  VENDEE  LOANS 

Sec.  3.  Section  1833(a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  sunended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (3)  in  its  entirety  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof: 
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"(3)  The  Secretary  may  sell  any  note  evi- 
dencing such  a  loan  in  order  to  maintain  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  loan  guaranty 
program  under  this  chapter— 

"(A)  with  recourse;  or 

"(B)  without  recourse.  In  order  to  assure 
such  sales  without  recourse  will  maximize 
the  proceeds  to  the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolv- 
ing Fund,  the  Secretary  shall: 

"(I)  consult  with  a  professional  financial 
advisor; 

"(ii)  review  the  experience  of  other  Feder- 
al agencies  that  have  conducted  loan  assets 
sales  without  recourse; 

"(iii)  explore  such  marlcetlng  strategies  as 
overcoUateralized  loans  or  private  reinsur- 
ances; and 

"(iv)  accept  bids  only  when  they  appropri- 
ately reflect  the  prevailing  interest  rates 
and  characteristics  of  the  loans.". 

EXTENSION  OF  LOAN  FEE 

Sec  4.  Section  1829(c)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1991". 

REVISION  AND  REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN 
MANOFACTURED  HOME  LOAN  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  5.(a)  Section  1812(h)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1);  and 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  in  its  entire- 
ty, and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)  Any  manufacturing  housing  unit 
properly  displaying  a  certification  of  con- 
formity to  all  applicable  Federal  manufac- 
tured home  construction  and  safety  stand- 
ards pursuant  to  section  616  of  the  National 
Manufactured  Housing  Construction  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5  5415)  shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
spction  " 

(b)  Section  1812(j)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "refuses  to  permit  the  in- 
spections provided  for  in  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section;  or  in  the  case  of  manufactured 
homes  which  are  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary not  to  conform  to  the  aforesaid  stand- 
ards; or  where  the  manufacturer  of  manu- 
factured homes";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "warranty."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "warranty:  or  in  the  case  of 
manufactured  homes  which  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  not  to  conform  to  the 
standards  provided  for  in  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section;  or  in  the  case  of  a  manufactur- 
er who  has  engaged  in  procedures  or  prac- 
tices determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
unfair  or  prejudicial  to  veterans  or  to  the 
Government.". 

(c)  Section  1812(1)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  results  of  inspections  required  by  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section,". 

PUBLIC  AND  COMMUNITY  WATER  AND  SEWERAGE 
SYSTEMS 

Sec.  6.  Section  1804  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(a)  striking  out  subsection  (c)  in  its  entire- 
ty; and 

(b)  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  subsec- 
tion (e). 

OFFSET  OF  TAX  REFUND  FOR  HOUSING  LOAN  DEBT 

Sec.  7.  Section  1826  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(a)  striking  out  "No"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  no";  and 

(b)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 


"(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  re- 
duction of  a  refund  of  Federal  taxes  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3720A  of  title  31.  United  States  Code.". 

TIME  LIMIT  FOR  HOUSING  DEBT  WAIVER 

Sec.  8.  Section  3102  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by-^ 

(a)  striking  out  "101  and  1801"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof,  "101,  1801.  and 
1802(a)(2KC)(ii)  of  this  title";  and 

(b)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof,  "An  appli- 
cation for  relief  under  this  subsection  must 
be  made  (1)  within  180  days  from  the  date 
of  notification  of  the  indebtedness  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  debtor,  or  within  such 
longer  period  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
reasonable  in  a  case  in  which  the  payee 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  notification  was  not  actual- 
ly received  by  such  debtor  within  a  reasona- 
ble period  after  such  date;  or  (2)  September 
30,  1991,  if  notice  of  such  debt  was  provided 
before  October  1.  1989.". 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTION  REGARDING 
ENTITLEMENT 

Sec.  9.  Section  1802(a)(2)(C)(ii)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof,  "For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  a  person  described  in  this  subclause 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  veteran  notwith- 
standing that  such  person  has  never  been 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty." 

MAKE  CLAIM  PAYMENT  AND  PROPERTY 
ACQUISITION  PROCEDURES  PERMANENT 

Sec  10.  Section  1832(c)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (11)  in  its  entirety. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  ll.(a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 2,  5,  and  6  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
October  1, 1989. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  3, 
4.  7,  8,  9,  and  10  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Veterans'  Administration,  Office 
OF  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs, 

Washington,  DC.  April  17,  1989. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  "To  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  revise  the  provisions  relating  to  refinanc- 
ing loans  and  manufactured  housing  loans 
to  veterans,  to  modify  the  procedures  for 
the  sale  of  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes."  I  re- 
quest that  this  measure  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  and  promptly  en- 
acted. 

This  omnibus  measure,  entitled  the  "Vet- 
erans' Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1989," 
would  make  a  number  of  amendments  to 
the  VA  Housing  Loan  Guaranty  Program  to 
reduce  administrative  regulation  and  en- 
hance revenues. 

The  terminology  used  in  the  draft  bill  re- 
flects the  conversion  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-527. 
This  bill  assumes  that  appropriate  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  mandated  by  section  14 
of  Public  Law  100-527  have  been  made. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  revises  the  re- 
quirements related  to  refinancing  loans 
guaranteed  under  38  U.S.C.  §  1810(aK5). 
Until  recently,  a  veteran  could  refinance  up 
to  the  full  reasonable  value  of  his  or  her 
home.  Section  7(c)  of  Public  Law  100-198, 
enacted     December     21,     1987.     however. 


amended  section  1810  of  title  38  to  limit  re- 
financing loans  to  90  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  home.  The  legislative 
history  of  that  amendment  clearly  reflects 
congressional  concern  over  "loans  refi- 
nanced ...  to  cash  out  the  equity  of  a 
home.  .  .  ."  The  Intent  of  that  amendment 
was  to  "[llimltt  ]  equity-payout  refinancing 
loans.  .  .  ."  See:  Senate  Report  100-204, 
100th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  (October  21,  1987)  at 
21. 

We  certainly  agree  that  a  significant 
number  of  veterans  who  refinance  their 
homes  cash  out  their  equity  In  the  property. 
Many  other  refinancing  loans,  however,  are 
not  for  that  purpose.  Rather,  such  loans  are 
obtained  solely  to  replace  less  favorable 
types  of  financing  with  a  VA  loan.  The  draft 
bill  identifies  the  following  three  such  situa- 
tions: 

1.  A  veteran  obtained  a  temporary  con- 
struction loan  to  build  a  home  on  land  al- 
ready owned  by  the  veteran.  Following  com- 
pletion of  construction,  the  veteran  seeks  to 
replace  the  initial  financing  with  a  30-year 
permanent  loan; 

2.  A  veteran  Initially  purchased  the  prop- 
erty using  an  installment  land  sales  contract 
which  he  or  she  wishes  to  replace  with  the 
more  traditional  deed  and  mortgage  form  of 
ownership;  and 

3.  A  veteran  assumed  an  existing  conven- 
tional or  FHA  loan  when  he  or  she  pur- 
chased the  property  which  time  the  veteran 
seeks  to  replace  with  a  VA  loan  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest. 

VA  believes  all  three  of  these  situations 
are  analogous  to  interest  rate  reduction 
loans  now  authorized  under  38  U.S.C. 
§  1810(a)(8).  Such  loans  do  not  involve  cash 
back  to  the  Veteran,  and  are  not  limited  to 
90  percent  of  the  value  of  the  security.  VA 
believes  the  risks  associated  with  this  type 
of  refinancing  loan  are  no  greater  than  with 
a  standard  purchase  money  guaranteed  loan 
for  a  similar  property. 

This  section,  therefore,  would  permit  VA 
to  guarantee  loans  for  those  three  limited 
situations  without  regard  to  the  90  percent 
of  value  limitation  applicable  to  guaranteed 
refinancing  loans.  Instead,  section  2  of  the 
draft  bill  would  limit  loans  for  those  three 
purposes  to  the  lesser  of  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  property  as  determined  by  VA, 
or  the  sum  of  the  outstanding  balance  on 
the  loan  to  be  refinanced  plus  such  closing 
costs  (including  discounts)  specified  in  regu- 
lations. That  would  permit  the  veterans  in- 
volved to  receive  the  equivalent  of  a  no- 
down-payment  VA  purchase  money  mort- 
gage loan. 

VA  estimates  that  enactment  of  section  2 
of  this  draft  bill  would  result  in  insignifi- 
cant costs;  I.e.,  less  than  $100,000  In  adminis- 
trative costs  on  $1  million  In  benefits  costs 
in  any  fiscal  year. 

Section  3  of  the  draft  bill  would  revise 
provisions  of  the  law  related  to  the  sale  of 
vendee  loans  by  VA.  Following  the  foreclo- 
sure of  a  loan  guaranteed  or  made  by  VA, 
the  Secretary  frequently  acquires  the  prop- 
erty that  secured  the  loan.  VA  then  sells 
these  properties  In  an  effort  to  recoup  the 
Government's  loss  under  the  guaranty.  In 
some  cases,  the  VA  provides  seller  financing, 
commonly  known  as  a  "vendee  loan."  VA 
may  then  sell  the  paper  for  such  vendee 
loans  to  generate  Immediate  cash  for  the 
Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  fund  (LGRF). 
Historically,  this  paper  has  been  sold  with 
recourse;  i.e.,  the  CSovemment  agrees  to  buy 
the  note  back  from  the  holder  if  the  bor- 
rower defaults. 
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Credit  manac«inent  policies,  however. 
I  fftvor  selling  loan  assets  without  recourse. 
Selling  with  recourse  runs  counter  to  effec- 
tive debt  management  and  does  not  provide 
an  accurate  measurement  of  the  subsidy  in- 
herent in  Federal  credit.  In  addition,  selling 
the  loans  with  recourse  creates  a  contingent 
liability  to  the  Government  for  the  full  face 
value  of  the  loan.  This  contingent  liability 
represents  the  full  extent  of  the  Govern- 
ment's cost  for  repurchasing  vendee  loans 
that  eventually  default. 

Accordingly,  VA  t>egan  selling  loans  with- 
out recourse  in  Fiscal  Year  1988.  To  date, 
four  sales  have  been  held.  In  the  first  three 
sales,  the  loans  were  sold  to  a  trust  which 
issued  mortgage-backed  securities  utilizing  a 
senior-subordinate  structure  with  bond  in- 
surance. 

As  required  by  38  U.S.C.  $  1833(a)(3MB). 
the  Administrator  provided  the  Congress 
with  detailed  reports  on  the  results  of  the 
first  two  sales.  In  summary,  the  first  sale  of 
8.903  loans  with  a  principal  balance  of  ap- 
proximately $308.9  million  was  closed  June 
29.  1988.  This  sale  resulted  in  net  proceeds 
to  VA  of  approximately  $179  million.  When 
the  expected  cash  flow  of  the  subordinate 
certificates  is  taken  into  account,  this  sale 
produced  a  yield  equivalent  to  88.6  percent. 

A  second  sale  was  held  September  23. 
1988.  VA  sold  an  additional  6.177  loans  with 
a  principal  balance  of  approximately  $234.3 
million.  This  sale  resulted  in  net  proceeds  to 
VA  of  approximately  $128.8  million,  produc- 
ing a  yield  equivalent  to  90.7  percent. 

The  third  sale  closed  February  23.  1989. 
VA  sold  an  additional  7.693  loans  with  a 
principal  balance  of  approximately  $278.1 
million.  This  sale  resulted  in  net  proceeds  to 
VA  of  approximately  $165  million.  A  fourth 
sale  involving  12.039  older  loans  with  a  prin- 
cipal balance  of  approximately  $58.1  million 
closed  on  March  23.  1989.  This  latest  sale  re- 
sulted in  net  proceeds  to  VA  of  approxi- 
mately $49.4  million.  VA  will  be  providing 
the  Congress  with  a  full  report  on  these  two 
lales  in  the  near  future,  including  projec- 
tions of  the  expected  cash  flow  from  the 
subordinate  certificates  held  by  VA  as  a 
result  of  the  third  sale. 

VA  is  also  planning  a  fifth  nonrecourse 
sale  for  the  latter  part  of  Fiscal  Year  1989. 

As  the  results  of  the  sales  already  held 
demonstrate,  selling  loans  without  recourse 
is  a  viable  option.  Amendments  to  section 
1833(a)<3>  of  title  38  made  by  Public  Laws 
100-136  and  100-203.  however,  have  restrict- 
ed the  freedom  of  the  Secretary  to  sell  loan 
assets  without  recourse.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  until  October  1.  1989.  the  Secretary 
will  be  required  to  make  complex  projec- 
tions of  the  anticipated  yields  and  costs  of 
recourse  and  nonrecourse  sales  of  each 
block  of  loans  to  t>e  offered  for  sale.  Based 
upon  such  projections,  the  Secretary  will 
determine  whether  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  effective  functioning  of  the  loan 
guaranty  program  to  sell  with  or  without  re- 
course. After  October  1,  1989.  VA  would  be 
prohibited  from  selling  loans  without  re- 
course unless  they  could  be  sold  at  par.  For 
all  intents  and  purposes,  that  would  pre- 
clude selling  loans  without  recourse. 

The  present  law  imposes  complex  and 
costly  administrative  requirements  on  VA 
without  tangible  benefit.  Further,  the  effec- 
tive prohibition  of  selling  without  recourse 
after  October  1.  1989.  is  an  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted  Interference  with  the  adminis- 
trative flexibility  required  by  the  Secretary 
to  dispose  of  loan  assets. 

Therefore,  section  3  of  the  draft  bill 
would  grant  the  Secretary  flexibility  to  sell 


loans  in  a  cost-effective  manner,  either  with 
or  without  recourse,  without  the  adminis- 
trative burdens  now  contained  in  the  law. 

VA  estimates  that  enactment  of  section  3 
would  result  in  a  savings  of  $599.3  million  in 
budget  authority  for  Fiscal  Year  1990.  The 
estimated  5-year  savings  for  this  section 
would  be: 
Fiscal  year:  Thousands 

1990 $599,283 

1991 659.522 

1992 613.973 

1993 590.639 

1994 587.803 

Total 3.051.220 

Section  4  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
section  1829  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  extend  the  authority  to  collect  a  1  per- 
cent loan  origination  fee  from  September 
30.  1989.  through  September  30.  1991.  At 
present,  that  section  imposes  a  fee  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  loan  amount  upon  veterans  who 
obtain  housing  loans  guaranteed,  insured,  or 
made  by  VA  under  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  and  upon  persons  who 
receive  vendee  loans  from  the  VA  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  real  property 
from  the  VA.  Disabled  veterans  receiving 
compensation,  or  who  would  be  entitled  to 
compensation  but  for  the  receipt  of  retire- 
ment pay.  and  surviving  spouses  of  veterans 
who  died  from  a  service-connected  disability 
are  exempt  from  paying  this  fee. 

The  fee  is  collected  at  the  time  of  loan 
closing,  and  may  be  financed  with  the  loan. 
Proceeds  from  the  fee  are  disposited  into 
the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund 
(LGRF). 

Public  Law  89-358.  which  originally  grant- 
ed VA  home  loan  benefits  to  post-Korean 
conflict  veterans,  required  collection  of  such 
a  fee.  That  provision  was  repealed  by  Public 
Law  91-506  in  1970.  The  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982.  Pub.  L.  No.  97- 
253.  S  406.  reimposed  a  fee  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  for  loans  to  veterans  closed  after 
September  30,  1982.  The  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984,  Pub.  L.  No.  98-369.  $2511.  in- 
creased the  fee  to  1  percent.  Authority  to 
collect  the  fee  expires  October  1,  1989. 

Under  the  draft  bill,  on  loans  closed  on  or 
after  October  1.  1989.  the  1  percent  fee 
would  continue  through  Septemt)er  30. 
1991.  Vendee  loan  purchasers  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  fee. 

The  LGRF  provides  moneys  for  all  loan 
guaranty  operations  except  general  adminis- 
trative expenses.  The  LGRF  also  provides 
some  funding  for  supplementary  services 
and  equipment  pursuant  to  Pub.  L.  No.  100- 
689.  S  303.  Since  Fiscal  Year  1984.  this  fund 
has  required  $2,281  billion  in  direct  appro- 
priations and  $360  million  in  transfers  from 
the  readjustment  benefits  account  in  order 
to  remain  solvent. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1988.  over  $916  million  was 
appropriated  to  the  LGRF.  and  an  addition- 
al $200  million  was  transferred  to  the  fund 
from  the  appropriation  for  Readjustment 
Benefits  (of  which  $21.7  million  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  another  appropria- 
tion account).  A  further  appropriation  of 
$658  million  was  made  for  Fiscal  Year  1989. 
Current  projections  show  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  approximately  $312  million 
is  required  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  With- 
out the  proposed  fee  extension,  the  LGRF 
would  experience  a  shortfall  in  Fiscal  Year 
1990  of  approximately  $141  million. 

The  VA  home  loan  program  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
present  and  former  members  of  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  who  seek  to  become  home- 


owners. We  are  mindful  that  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  operating  the  program  and 
paying  claims  on  loans  resulting  in  foreclo- 
sure are  significant.  Since  the  loan  guaranty 
program  provides  a  unique  benefit  (i.e.  no- 
down-payment  terms)  for  a  select  group  of 
beneficiaries,  we  believe  that  this  group 
should  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing the  benefit  through  a  modest,  one-time 
fee. 

VA  estimates  that  enactment  of  section  4 
of  the  draft  bill  would  produce  revenues  of 
$140.6  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1990.  The  esti- 
mated savings  for  this  section  would  be: 
Fiscal  year: 

1990 $140,600 

1991 145.400 


Total. 


286.000 


Section  5  of  the  draft  bill  would  make  cer- 
tain improvements  to  the  manufactured 
housing  loan  program  and  repeal  certain  re- 
quirements of  that  program  which  VA  be- 
lieves are  no  longer  necessary. 

Section  5(a)(1)  of  the  draft  bill  would 
delete  the  requirement  that  VA  standards 
for  manufactured  home  sites  include  re- 
quirements to  encourage  the  development 
of  attractive  residential  areas  which  will  be 
free  from  and  not  substantially  contribute 
to  adverse  scenic  or  environmental  condi- 
tions. 

Currently.  38  U.S.C.  {  1812(h)(1)  requires 
that,  as  part  of  the  standards  established  In 
approving  manufactured  home  sites,  VA 
take  into  consideration  scenic  or  environ- 
mental conditions.  Since  these  provisions 
were  enacted,  many  beneficial  changes  have 
taken  place  with  respect  to  planning  and 
construction  standards  for  manufactured 
home  parks  and  subdivisions.  State  and 
local  regulatory  agencies  generally  have 
standards  for  licensing,  occupancy,  and  use 
which  prevent  overcrowding  and  other  ad- 
verse conditions,  including  those  which 
affect  the  scenic  and  environmental  state  of 
the  manufactured  home  sites.  VA's  stand- 
ards only  serve  to  duplicate  existing  local  re- 
quirements and  complicate  the  application 
process.  Accordingly,  VA  recommends  elimi- 
nating these  requirements. 

Section  5(a)(2)  of  the  draft  bill  would 
repeal  the  requirement  that  VA  inspect  the 
manufacturing  process  of  manufactured 
homes  and  conduct  on-site  inspections  of 
such  units  purchased  with  VA  financing. 
The  bill  would  further  provide  that  any 
manufactured  home  unit  that  property  dis- 
plays a  certificate  of  conformity  with  all  ap- 
plicable Federal  manufactured  home  con- 
struction and  safety  standards  would  be  eli- 
gible for  purchase  with  VA  guaranteed 
loans. 

Currently,  38  U.S.C.  {  1812(h)(2)(A)  re- 
quires the  VA  to  make  inspections  of  the 
manufacturing  process  of  manufactured 
homes  and  to  perform  random  on-site  in- 
spections of  manufactured  homes  purchased 
with  a  VA  guaranteed  loan.  The  purpose  of 
the  inspections  of  manufacturing  plants  is 
to  insure  that  manufacturers  comply  with 
the  standards  for  planning,  construction, 
and  general  acceptability  of  manufactured 
homes  required  to  be  prescribed  by  VA 
under  38  U.S.C.  S  1812(h)(1).  The  on-site  in- 
spections were  mainly  required  to  judge  the 
effectiveness  of  the  manufactured  home 
loan  program. 

In  1970.  when  the  Congress  enacted  the 
VA  manufactured  home  loan  program, 
there  were  no  comprehensive  regualtions  in- 
suring the  safety  and  fitness  of  manufac- 
tured housing.  Four  years  later,  however. 
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the  Congress  enacted  the  National  Manu- 
factured Housing  Construction  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1974,  42  U.S.C.  §§5401- 
5426.  That  sUtute  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  to  esUblish  Federal  manufac- 
tured home  construction  and  safety  stand- 
ards. Generally  all  new  manufactured 
homes  sold  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce must  comply  with  these  Federal 
Standards  Units  are  required  to  have  per- 
manently affixed  to  them  a  tag  or  label  cer- 
tifying their  compliance  with  such  stand- 
ards. The  Secretary  of  HUD  is  authorized  to 
conduct  necessary  inspections  to  enforce  the 
Federal  standards. 

VA  believes  that  the  compreherjsive 
scheme  established  under  the  National 
Manufactured  Housing  Construction  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  of  1974  is  sufficient  to 
insure  that  new  manufactured  homes  pur- 
chased by  veterans  with  VA  guaranteed 
loans  will  be  properly  built  and  suitable  for 
occupancy  and  use. 

Section  1812(h)(2KB)  of  title  38.  enacted 
as  part  of  Public  Law  95-476  in  1978,  per- 
mits VA  to  delegate  to  HUD  the  responsibil- 
ity for  conducting  manufactured  plant  in- 
spections. VA  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  HUD  under  this  provision  of  the 
law,  and  has  made  such  a  delegation.  VA  be- 
lieves it  is  unnecessary  to  retain  the  provi- 
sion in  the  law  for  VA  to  conduct  inspec- 
tions, and  the  provision  should  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

VA  further  believes  on-site  inspections  are 
likewise  unnecessary.  Such  inspections 
might  have  been  useful  when  the  law  was 
first  enacted  to  aid  in  evaluation  of  this  pro- 
gram. Over  15  years  of  experience  with  the 
manufactured  home  loan  program  has  dem- 
onstrated the  viability  of  the  program.  Each 
of  the  states  where  VA  has  guaranteed  man- 
ufactured housing  loans  have  and  enforce 
planning  and  zoning  laws  which  adequately 
address  our  concerns.  Additionally,  VAs 
procedures  require  lenders  to  certify  that 
the  unit  has  been  properly  installed  on  an 
approved  site,  and  that  the  veteran  receives 
everything  for  which  he  or  she  has  paid.  As 
these  Inspections  are  no  longer  necessary, 
they  should  be  eliminated. 

The  draft  bill  also  makes  perfecting 
amendments  consistent  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  inspection. 

In  addition,  the  draft  bill  proposes  one 
technical  amendment  to  the  manufactured 
home  loan  program.  Section  1812(j)  permits 
VA  to  suspend  from  participation  in  the  VA 
program  a  manufacturer  of  manufactured 
homes  who  refuses  to  permit  inspections,  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  comply  with  its  war- 
ranty obligations,  or  if  the  unite  fail  to  con- 
form to  VA  standards,  this  section  does  not 
specifically  contain  the  additional  "catch 
all"  grounds  of  suspension  for  engaging  in 
practices  prejudicial  to  veterans  or  to  the 
Government.  Provisions  of  the  law  applica- 
ble to  suspending  other  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram participante  authorize  suspension  for 
such  prejudicial  practices.  See  38  U.S.C. 
§§  1804  (b)  and  (d)  and  1812(k).  In  addition 
to  removing  the  reference  to  the  inspections 
which  the  draft  bill  proposes  to  eliminate, 
engaging  in  actions  unfair  or  prejudicial  to 
veterans  or  the  Government  would  be  added 
as  a  basis  for  suspension.  We  believe  this 
technical  correction  is  desirable  to  make 
clear  that  VA  has  the  authority  to  suspend 
manufacturers  who  engage  in  such  prac- 

t>iC6S. 

VA  estimates  that  enactment  of  section  5 
would  have  no  coste  or  result  in  savings  of 
less  than  $100,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 


Section  6  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal  the 
requirement  for  a  statement  of  local  offi- 
cials regarding  the  feasibility  of  public  or 
community  water  and  sewerage  systems  as  a 
condition  to  the  VA  guaranty  of  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  newly  constructed  homes. 

Currently,  under  38  U.S.C.  1 1804(e),  the 
VA  may  not  guarantee  loans  for  newly  con- 
structed residences  in  areas  where  local  offi- 
cials certify  that  the  establishment  of 
public  or  community  water  and  sewerage 
systems  is  economically  feasible  unless  the 
dwellings  are  served  by  such  systems.  Since 
enactment  of  this  section  in  1965,  conditions 
have  changed  significantly.  Federal.  State, 
and  local  laws  now  adequately  address  the 
subject  of  individual  water  and  sewerage 
systems  as  an  alternative  to  public  and  com- 
munity water  systems.  These  certification 
requiremente  place  an  additional  burden  on 
local  officials  and  program  participante 
without  materially  benefiting  the  veteran. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  would  result 
in  administrative  savings  of  less  than 
$100,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Section  7  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  amend  section  1826  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  expand  VA's  authority  to 
collect  housing  loan  debte  by  offsetting  a 
debtor's  Federal  tax  refund.  Currently,  sec- 
tion 1826  prohibite  offset  of  any  non-VA 
Federal  payment  to  satisfy  an  indebtedness 
to  VA  arising  out  of  the  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram unless  the  debtor  is  liable  to  the  VA. 
Since  a  significant  number  of  VA  guaran- 
teed loans  are  foreclosed  nonjudicially, 
these  requiremente  are  often  not  met. 

Under  section  3720A  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  which  was  enacted  by  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984.  Pub.  L.  No.  98- 
369,  §  2653.  past-due  debte  to  Federal  agen- 
cies may  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  collection  by  offsetting  against 
refunds  of  Federal  taxes  due  the  debtor. 

VA  believes  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  es- 
tablished a  policy  of  collecting  Federal 
debte  in  this  manner.  Therefore,  conform- 
ing amendmente  should  be  made  to  section 
1826  of  title  38. 

VA  estimates  that  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal would  generate  collections  of  approxi- 
mately $1  million  and  produce  administra- 
tive coste  of  less  than  $100,000  in  any  fiscal 
year. 

Section  8  of  the  draft  bill  would  impose  a 
time  limit  during  which  a  veteran  may  re- 
quest waiver  of  a  loan  guaranty  debt.  Gen- 
erally, a  veteran  would  have  180  days  from 
the  date  of  the  notice  of  the  debt  to  file  a 
waiver  request.  This  amendment  is  consist- 
ent with  subsection  (a)  of  section  3102  of 
title  38  which  imposes  the  same  limit  on  re- 
questing waivers  of  all  other  debte  to  VA. 
Under  subsection  (b)  of  that  section,  howev- 
er, no  time  limit  is  imposed  on  requesting 
waiver  of  a  home  loan  debt.  This  creates 
several  problems,  especially  when  a  request 
for  waiver  is  made  on  a  loan  program  debt 
after  it  has  been  referred  for  collection 
through  litigation.  If  such  a  waiver  request 
is  filed,  all  collection  action  must  be  stopped 
until  a  decision  is  made  on  the  waiver  re- 
quest. If  the  request  for  waiver  is  subse- 
quently denied,  then  we  must  go  through 
the  time-consuming  and  costly  process  of  re- 
ferring the  case  a  second  time  for  collection. 
To  reduce  hardship  and  prejudice  to  vet- 
erans who  may  have  relied  on  the  current 
law.  any  veteran  who  received  notice  of  a 
home  loan  debt  prior  to  October  1,  1989, 
would  have  until  September  30.  1991.  to  re- 
quest a  waiver. 

Section  8  would  also  make  a  technical 
amendment  to  section  3102(b).  Currently. 


that  section  pertains  to  veterans  as  defined 
by  sections  101  and  1801  of  title  38.  and  to 
the  spouses  of  veterans.  Section  101  of  title 
38  contains  the  general  definition  of  'veter- 
an" for  title  38  purposes,  and  section  1801 
defines  "veteran"  to  include,  for  home  loan 
purposes,  certain  surviving  spouses  of  veter- 
ans who  died  from  service-connected  causes 
and  spouses  of  veterans  who  are  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  in  action.  In  addition  to 
those  categories  of  persons,  section 
1802(a)(2)(C)(ii)  of  title  38  grante  home  loan 
eligibility  to  persons  currently  on  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Unfortunately, 
active  duty  servicemembers  do  not  meet  the 
definition  of  veteran  in  either  section  101  or 
1801.  This  technical  amendment  would 
make  it  clear  that  debte  of  active  duty  servi- 
cemembers are  eligible  for  waiver  corjsider- 
ation  on  the  same  terms  as  all  other  veter- 
ans, and  would  be  subject  to  the  time  limit 
proposed. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  would  result 
in  insignificant  administrative  t>enefite  sav- 
ings of  less  than  $1  million  in  any  fiscal  year 
and  insignificant  administrative  savings  of 
less  than  $100,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Section  9  of  the  draft  bill  makes  another 
technical  amendment  concerning  active 
duty  servicemembers.  As  explained  above, 
section  1802(a)(2)(C)(ii)  of  title  38  grante 
home  loan  eligibility  to  persons  currently  on 
active  duty.  As  currently  drafted,  however, 
this  section  refers  to  "veterans"  who  have 
served  on  active  duty  for  more  than  180 
days  and  continue  on  active  duty  without  a 
break  in  such  duty.  Section  101  of  title  38 
defines  "veteran"  for  purposes  of  VA  bene- 
fite  as  a  person  who  served  on  active  duty 
"and  who  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able." Since  most  active  duty  service  person- 
nel have  never  been  discharged  or  released 
from  active  duty,  they  are  not  technically 
veterans.  Therefore,  section  9  of  the  draft 
bill  proposes  a  technical  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 1802(a)(2)(C)(ii)  of  title  38  to  provide 
that,  for  home  loan  purposes,  persons  on 
active  duty  will  be  considered  to  be  veter- 
ans. 

Section  10  of  the  draft  bill  would  make 
permanent  the  claim  payment  and  property 
acquisition  provisions  contained  in  section 
1832(c)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Cur- 
rently, these  provisions  are  set  to  expire  Oc- 
tober 1,  1989.  These  provisions,  which  were 
added  by  section  2512(a)(2)  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984  (DRA),  Public  Law 
98-369,  determine  the  VA's  claim  liability 
under  a  home  loan  guaranty  and  when  the 
VA  may  acquire  the  property  which  secured 
the  loan. 

Section  1832(c)  of  title  38  requires  the  VA 
to  establish  a  net  value  for  the  security 
property.  'Net  value"  is  the  fair  market 
value  minus  coste  the  VA  would  incur,  if  it 
acquired  the  property,  to  acquire,  manage, 
and  dispose  of  such  property.  Generally,  the 
VA  may  acquire  the  property  if  the  net 
value  exceeds  the  unguaranteed  portion  of 
the  loan,  and  the  loan  holder  acquires  the 
property  for  the  lesser  of  net  value  or  the 
veteran's  total  indebtedness.  In  such  cases, 
net  values  also  represente  a  minimum 
amount  the  loan  holder  must  credit  to  the 
veteran's  indebtedness  In  determining  the 
VA's  guaranty  liability.  This  provision  has 
provided  a  useful  framework  to  determine 
when  it  is  cost-effective  either  to  acquire  a 
VA  guaranteed  property  at  foreclosure  or  to 
pay  the  full  guaranty  amount. 

The  DRA  amendmente  were  enacted  to 
reduce  the  Government's  losses  on  foreclo- 
sure of  VA  guaranteed  loans  and  the  subee- 
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quent  resale  of  VA  acquired  properties  smd 
ensure  that  the  VA  home  loan  program 
would  continue  to  provide  a  viable  benefit 
for  veterans  and  lenders.  Experience  has 
shown  that  these  procedures  have  worked 
well.  The  basic  framework  created  by  DRA, 
as  amended,  and  now  codified  at  section 
1832(c).  is  sound  and  should  be  continued 
and  made  permanent. 

The  final  section  provides  the  effective 
dates  for  the  various  amendments  proposed 
by  the  draft  bill.  The  amendments  made  by 
section  3  relating  to  refinancing  loans,  sec- 
tion 5  making  various  amendments  to  the 
manufactured  home  loan  program,  and  sec- 
tion 6  relating  to  water  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems will  take  effect  October  1.  1989.  The 
remainder  of  the  draft  bill  will  take  effect 
upon  enactment. 

The  provisions  of  this  proposal  concerning 
the  extension  of  the  1  percent  home  loan 
origination  fee  and  the  sale  of  vendee  loans 
without  recourse  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  needed  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's FY  1990  Budget  plan  described  in  the 
President's  Building  A  Better  America  docu- 
ment as  transmitted  to  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 9th. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  submis- 
sion of  this  proposal  to  Congress.  Enact- 
ment of  the  home  loan  origination  fee  and 
vendee  loan  proposals  would  t>e  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edwaju)  J.  Derwinski. 

Secretory. 

Sbctioi»-by -Section  Analysis  on  Veterans' 
Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1989 
[Note.— The  terminology  in  the  draft  bill 
reflects  the  conversion  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  (VA)  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100-527.  This  bill  assumes  that  appropriate 
technical  and  conforming  amendments  to 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  mandated  by 
section  14  of  Public  Law  10O-S27.  have  been 
made.] 

SECTION  3— RKPINANCING  LOANS 

Would  permit  the  amount  of  a  VA  guaran- 
teed refinancing  loan  to  exceed  the  current 
limit  of  90  percent  of  the  security  property's 
reasonable  value  under  three  circumstances. 
These  are:  to  refinance  an  existing  construc- 
tion loan,  to  refinance  an  installment  land 
sales  contract,  or  to  refinance  a  loan  which 
was  assumed  by  a  veteran  who  wishes  a  new 
loan  at  a  lower  interest  rate.  In  those  cases, 
the  amount  of  the  loan  may  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  the  reasonable  value  of  the  securi- 
ty property,  or  the  outstanding  balance  of 
the  loan  being  refinanced  plus  allowable 
closing  costs. 

SECTION  3— SALE  OF  VENDEE  LOANS 

Would  repeal  38  U.S.C.  i  1833(a)(3)  that 
regulates  the  manner  in  which  VA  may  sell 
vendee  loans,  and  prohibits  VA  from  selling 
vendee  loans  without  recourse  after  October 
1,  1989,  unless  these  loans  are  sold  at  par.  It 
would  substitute  authority  to  sell  such  loans 
either  with  or  without  recourse.  To  maxi- 
mize without  recourse  sales  proceeds,  the 
bill  would  require  the  Secretary  to  consult  a 
financial  advisor,  review  the  experience  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  explore  various  mar- 
keting strategies,  and  accept  bids  reflecting 
prevailing  interest  rates. 

SECTION  4— EXTENSION  OP  LOAN  FEE 

Would  extend  the  sunset  for  the  1  percent 
loan  fee  currently  required  by  38  U.S.C. 
i  1829(c)  from  September  30.  1989  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980. 


SECTION  5— REPEAL  CERTAIN  MANUPACTUREO 
HOME  LOAN  REQUIREMENTS 

Subsection  (a)  would  repeal  the  require- 
ment of  38  U.S.C.  :  1812(h)  that  VA  estab- 
lish standards  for  manufactured  housing 
sites  that  consider  environmental  concerns, 
and  that  VA  inspect  manufactured  housing 
plants  and  sites.  It  would  substitute  a  provi- 
sion that  any  manufactured  home  bearing  a 
certificate  of  conformity  to  all  applicable 
Federal  manufactured  housing  standards  es- 
tablished under  the  National  Manufactured 
Housing  Construction  and  Safety  Standards 
Act  of  1974  will  be  acceptable  for  VA  financ- 
ing. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  38  U.S.C. 
S  1812(J)  to  authorize  VA  to  refuse  to  guar- 
antee loans  for  the  purchase  of  manufac- 
tured homes  made  by  manufacturers  that 
engaged  in  practices  that  were  unfair  or 
prejudicial  to  veterans  or  the  Government. 
It  also  makes  perfecting  changes  to  that 
sutjsection. 

Subsection  (c>  would  make  a  perfecting 
change. 

SECTION  6— PUBLIC  AND  COMMUNITY  WATER 
AND  SEWERAGE  SYSTEMS 

Would  repeal  38  U.S.C.  i  1804(e)  which 
prohibits  VA  from  guaranteeing  loans  for 
newly  constructed  residences  in  areas  not 
served  by  public  or  community  water  and 
sewerage  systems  where  local  officials  certi- 
fy that  the  establishment  of  such  systems  is 
feasible.  It  would  also  made  a  perfecting 
change. 

SECTION  7— OFFSET  OF  TAX  REFUND  FOR 
HOUSING  LOAN  DEBT 

Would  amend  38  U.S.C.  $  1826  to  permit 
VA  to  collect  all  debts  arising  out  of  the 
housing  loan  program  by  offsetting  the 
debtor's  Federal  tax  refund. 

SECTION  8— TIME  LIMIT  FOR  HOUSING  DEBT 
WAIVER 

Would  amend  38  U.S.C.  { 3102(b)  to 
impose  a  time  limit  of  180  days  after  receiv- 
ing notice  of  a  housing  loan  debt  for  a  veter- 
an to  request  that  VA  waive  that  debt.  Vet- 
erans who  received  notice  of  debts  before 
October  1,  1989,  would  have  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991.  to  request  waiver.  This  section 
of  the  bill  would  also  make  a  technical 
amendment  to  section  3102(b)  to  make  that 
section  applicable  to  active  duty  service- 
meml)€rs. 

SECTION  »— TECHNICAL  CORRECTION  REGARDING 
ENTITLEMENT 

Would  make  a  technical  correction  to  38 
U.S.C.  :  1802(a)(2)(C)(ii)  to  provide  that,  for 
home  loan  purposes,  persons  on  active  duty 
will  be  considered  to  be  veterans. 

SECTION    10— MAKE  CLAIM   PAYMENT   AND   PROP- 
ERTY ACQUISITION  PROCEDURES  PERMANENT 

Would  make  permanent  the  claim  pay- 
ment and  property  acquisition  provisions 
contained  in  38  U.S.C.  \  1832(c).  Currently, 
these  provisions  are  set  to  expire  C)ctol)er  1, 
1989. 

SECTION  1 1— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Subsection  (a)  would  make  sections  2  (refi- 
nancing loans),  5  (manufactured  home  loan 
program  amendments),  and  6  (water  and 
sewerage  systems)  of  this  bill  effective  Octo- 
ber 1.  1989. 

Subsection  (b)  would  make  the  remainder 
of  this  bill  take  effect  upon  enactment. 


By    Mr.    CRANSTON    (by    re- 
quest): 
S.    899.    A   bill   to   amend   title   38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  'Veterans'  Affairs  to  es- 


tablish and  conduct,  for  5  years,  a 
leave  sharing  program  for  medical 
emergencies  of  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  who  are 
subject  to  section  4108  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

ESTABLISHING  A  LEAVE  SHARING  PROGRAM  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETER- 
ANS' AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  today  introduced, 
by  request,  S.  899,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
leave-sharing  for  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  employees.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans'  Affairs  submitted 
this  legislation  by  letter  dated  March 
30.  1989,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate. 

My  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
in  Iceeping  with  the  policy  which  I 
have  adopted  of  generally  introduc- 
ing—so that  there  will  be  specific  bills 
to  which  my  colleagues  and  others 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments—all administration-proposed 
draft  legislation  referred  to  the  Veter- 
ans" Affairs  Committee.  Thus,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  support  or  oppose 
the  provisions  of,  as  well  as  any 
amendment  to,  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  togeth- 
er with  the  March  30,  1989,  transmit- 
tal letter  and  the  enclosed  analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(X>rd,  as  follows: 

S.  899 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4108  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
may  establish  and  conduct,  for  five  years,  a 
leave  sharing  program  for  medical  emergen- 
cies, covering  employees  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion, which  is  consistent  with  the  five-year 
leave  sharing  program  authorized  in  sub- 
chapters III  and  IV  of  chapter  63  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  employees  appoint- 
ed under  that  title." 

Sec  2.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4108  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  repealed  ef- 
fective October  31,  1993. 

Veterans'  Administration.  Office 
OF  THE  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Apfairs. 

Washington  DC.  March  30,  1989. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle. 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  establish  and 
conduct,  for  five  years,  a  leave  sharing  pro- 
gram for  medical  emergencies  of  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  who 
are  subject  to  section  4108  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,"  with  the  request  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
prompt  consideration  and  enactment. 
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Currait  law.  under  Public  Law  100-566. 
the  Federal  Employees  Leave  Sharing  Act 
of  1988,  provides  authority  for  a  five-year 
leave  sharing  program,  including  voluntary 
leave  transfer  and  leave  "banks"  for  medical 
emergencies,  for  employees  appointed  in  the 
civil  service  under  title  5  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code.  Although  earlier  (and  more 
narrow)  one-year  leave  transfer  authorities 
(Public  Laws  No.  100-202  and  100-440)  al- 
lowed including  the  health  care  professional 
employees  in  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  who  are  appointed  under  the  special 
authority  in  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  new  five-year  leave  sharing  law 
does  not  cover  those  "title  38"  employees. 
Those  employees  include  physicians,  den- 
tists, nurses,  podiatrists,  optometrists,  phy- 
sician assistants,  and  expanded-function 
dental  auxiliaries.  The  one-year  authority 
will  be  expiring  September  30.  1989. 

This  draft  bill  would  authorize  a  five-year 
leave  sharing  program  covering  thost  "title 
38"  employees,  giving  discretion  to  include 
them  in  the  benefiU  of  both  leave  transfer 
and  leave  banks  over  its  five  year  term. 

This  draft  bill  would  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  establish  a  leave 
sharing  program,  similar  to  that  authorized 
for  title  5  employees  under  the  current  laws, 
and  would  thus  allow  the  Department  to 
continue  including  health  care  professionals 
in  leave  sharing,  a  very  helpful  means  of  as- 
sisting personnel  who,  through  a  medical 
emergency,  find  themselves  threatened  with 
loss  of  pay  because  leave  resources  become 
exhausted.  The  leave  sharing  program  es- 
tablished by  this  draft  bill  would  be  consist- 
ent with  current  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement regulations  governing  leave  shar- 
ing programs.  The  draft  bill  provides  for 
repeal  effective  October  31.  1993. 

The  title  38  employees  affected  by  the 
draft  bill  work  in  the  Veterans  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Research  Administration  within 
the  Department.  Many  of  the  Administra- 
tion's employees,  appointed  under  title  5, 
are  includible  in  the  five  year  program  al- 
ready enacted.  The  draft  bill,  by  including 
the  title  38  workers,  would  alllow  equal  eli- 
gibility throughout  the  Administration  as 
well  as  facilitating  management  of  leave 
sharing.  Also,  the  draft  bill  would  permit 
the  Department  to  avoid  the  possible  ad- 
verse morale  implications  of  having  part, 
but  not  all  of  a  large  group  of  employees,  be 
eligible  for  participation. 

The  temporary  leave  transfer  authority, 
which  has  affected  both  title  5  and  title  38 
employees,  has  worked  smoothly  and  helped 
employees  cope  with  leave  emergency  situa- 
tions. It  is  therefore  expected  that  the  au- 
thority in  the  draft  bill  could  be  implement- 
ed efficiently  and  helpfully.  The  five  year 
authority  would  enable  the  Department  to 
assess  the  benefits  and  implications  of  leave 
sharing  vis  a"  vis  its  unique  health  care  pro- 
fessional employees. 

We  expect  no  additional  cost  will  result 
from  enacting  this  draft  bill.  The  employees 
affected  by  this  draft  bill  are  currently 
under  a  temporary  leave  transfer  program 
of  negligible  cost.  We  believe  implementing 
the  draft  bill  would  result  in  no  outlay 
except  negligible  administrative  costs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administrations  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  legislative  proposal 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Derwinski, 

Secretary. 


Analysis  or  Draft  Bill 
The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  Is  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  es- 
tablish a  five-year  leave  sharing  program, 
which  would  permit  voluntary  transfer  of 
leave  and  use  of  a  leave  sharing  bank,  by 
health  care  professional  employees  appoint- 
ed in  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
under  title  38,  United  States  Code.  It  would 
provide  for  establishment  of  a  leave  sharing 
program  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  63  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  which  authorizes  a  five- 
year  sharing  program  for  employees  ap- 
pointed under  that  title.  Under  that  pro- 
gram, as  implemented  under  regulations  to 
be  promulgated  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  covered  employees,  may 
transfer  leave  to  the  account  of  another  em- 
ployee approved  as  eligible,  by  virtue  of  a 
medical  emergency,  to  receive  donations, 
and  leave  banks  may  be  established  to 
accept  contributions  of  annual  leave  to  be 
made  available,  by  the  bank,  to  an  employee 
requiring  the  leave. 

Section  1  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend  38 
U.S.C.  §  4108  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e). 
The  intent  of  section  1  is  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary the  discretion  to  establish  and  allow  a 
full  range  of  participation  of  leave  sharing 
benefits  among  "title  38"  employee.  The 
draft  bill  would  provide  the  Secretary  with 
the  discretion  whether  to  implement  the 
leave  sharing  program  and  the  discretion  to 
determine  its  extent. 

Section  1  would  amend  section  4108.  the 
section  of  title  38  which  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary's  predecessor,  the 
Administrator,  to  prescribe  the  hours  and 
conditions  of  employment  and  leaves  of  ab- 
sences of  individuals  appointed  under  title 
38.  Section  1  specifies  that  any  leave  shar- 
ing program  to  be  implemented  would  be 
consistent  with  the  five-year  title  5  leave 
sharing  program. 

A  temporary  leave  transfer  program  is 
currently  in  operation  covering  emplojrees 
appointed  under  both  title  5  and  title  38  in 
the  Department,  but  is  due  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  Fiscal  Year  1989.  The  temporary 
leave  transfer  program  included  "title  38" 
employees  when  Public  Law  No.  100-202  ex- 
panded the  coverage  of  that  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Public  Laws  Nos.  99-500  and 
99-591  and  Executive  Order  12589.  The  ex- 
isting temporary  program  has  worked 
smoothly  and  has  been  available  to  all  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  employees  in 
connection  with  medical  emergencies.  The 
current  five-year  leave  sharing  law  author- 
izes pending  leave  balances  in  the  tempo- 
rary program  to  be  "carried  forward"  into 
the  five-year  program.  The  intent  of  section 
1  is  that  any  similar  balances  pending  as  to 
"title  38"  employees  would,  consistent  with 
the  title  5,  five-year  program,  be  similarly 
brought  forward. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  would  repeal 
subsection  (e)  effective  five  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  five-year 
term  is  consistent  with  the  five  years  au- 
thorized in  Public  Law  No.  100-566,  which 
repeals  itself  after  five  years. 

It  is  anticipated  the  draft  bill  would  not. 
over  its  five-year  term,  incur  additional 
costs,  and  its  implementation  would  result 
in  no  outlay  of  funds  except  neglible  admin- 
istrative costs. 


By    Mr.    ROCKEFELLER    (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Cranston): 

S.    900.   A   bill   to   amend   title   38, 

United  States  Code,  to  extend  for  1 

year  the  authorization  of  the  Veter- 


ans' Administration  to  furnish  respite 
care  to  certain  chronically  ill  veterans 
and  the  due  date  for  a  report  on  the 
results  of  furnishing  such  care;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EXTENSION  or  AUTHORITY  TO  FURNISH  RESPITE 
CARE 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  introducing  today,  along  with  my 
colleague  Senator  Cranston,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  S.  900,  a  measure 
that  would  extend  to  September  30, 
1990,  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
authority  to  furnish  respite  care  to 
certain  chronically  ill  veterans  and 
extend  to  February  1,  1990,  the  date 
by  which  the  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  is  to  submit  the  final  report  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  respite  care  pro- 
gram to  the  House  and  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committees. 

This  provision  is  identical  to  legisla- 
tion that  I  authored  last  year  and 
which  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs included  in  S.  2011,  the  Veterans' 
Compensation  Cost-of-Living  Adjust- 
ment Act.  Unfortunately,  although 
there  was  no  disagreement  about  that 
particular  provision,  it  was  not  includ- 
ed in  the  final  bill  that  Congress 
passed— H.R.  4741,  the  Veterans'  Com- 
pensation Amendments.  Measures  per- 
taining to  respite  care,  as  well  as  most 
other  health-related  provisions  in  the 
bill,  were  dropped  as  a  result  of  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  over  other  issues. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Beckley  VA 
Medical  Center  currently  offers  res- 
pite care  services  to  West  Virginia  vet- 
erans. Since  last  July,  this  respite  care 
program  has  helped  families  deal  with 
the  day-to-day  stress  of  caring  for  a 
chronically  ill  veteran.  The  Beckley 
Respite  Care  Coordinator  describes 
the  respite  care  program  as  an  impor- 
tant VA  service  that  helps  families 
take  care  of  a  loved  one. 

My  bill  would  prevent  an  interrup- 
tion of  current  respite  care  services 
being  delivered  and  would  encourage 
more  VA  medical  centers  to  begin  to 
offer  these  important  services  to  veter- 
ans and  their  families. 

BACKCROinn> 

The  ultimate  goal  of  respite  care, 
which  is  a  relatively  new  form  of  care, 
is  to  help  individuals  with  chronic  ill- 
nesses to  continue  living  in  their 
homes  as  long  as  possible  before 
having  to  resort  to  institutional  care— 
and  indeed,  the  individual  may  be  able 
to  avoid  institutional  care  altogether. 
It  is  widely  agreed  that,  when  feasible, 
helping  a  person  live  at  home  is  better 
for  the  person's  overall  health  status 
and  is  a  far  more  efficient  and  cost-ef- 
fective way  to  meet  an  individual's 
health  care  needs. 

Very  often,  the  key  to  a  person  being 
able  to  remain  at  home  is  the  regular 
availability  of  a  spouse,  child,  or  other 
relative  or  close  friend.  These  individ- 
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uals  provide  meals,  help  around  the 
house  or  with  personal  care  services 
that,  combined  with  outpatient  treat- 
ment, home-health  services,  or  other 
types  of  medical  attention,  meet  a  vet- 
eran's full  range  of  needs.  Respite 
care,  by  providing  scheduled  relief  for 
the  primary  caretaker,  helps  make  it 
possible  to  allow  a  veteran  to  stay  at 
home. 

Recognizing  the  benefits  such  a  serv- 
ice would  afford  veterans  and  their 
families.  Senator  Cranston  first  intro- 
duced a  respite  care  provision  in  April 
1986  as  part  of  a  larger  veterans 
health  care  bill.  Shortly  thereafter, 
Senator  Murkowski— who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  at  the  time— introduced  a 
veterans  health  care  bill  that  con- 
tained a  similar  respite  care  provision. 
As  a  result  of  these  joint  efforts,  a  res- 
pite care  provision  was  included  in  S. 
2422,  the  Veterans'  Compensation  and 
Benefits  Improvements  Act,  in  June 
1986,  that  subsequently  passed  both 
Houses,  and  was  included  in  section 
201  of  Public  Law  99-576.  the  Veter- 
ans' Compensation  Amendments. 

This  provision,  which  became  effec- 
tive October  28,  1986,  provided  the  VA 
with  the  authority  to  furnish  respite 
care  services  until  September  30,  1989, 
to  a  veteran  who  is  eligible  to  receive 
hospital  or  nursing  home  care  under 
section  610  of  title  38.  Respite  care  is 
defined  as  hospital  or  nursing  home 
care  of  limited  duration:  is  furnished 
in  a  VA  facility  on  an  intermittent 
basis  to  a  veteran  who  is  suffering 
from  a  chronic  illness  and  who  resides 
primarily  at  home:  and  is  furnished 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  veteran 
to  continue  residing  primarily  at 
home. 

In  addition,  under  this  provision,  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the 
health  efficacy  and  cost  effectiveness 
of  furnishing  respite  care,  and  submit 
a  report  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  The 
final  report  will  contain  the  results  of 
the  evaluation,  including  any  plan  for 
administrative  action,  and  any  recom- 
mendation for  legislation,  that  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

It  was  not  until  November  1987,  that 
guidance  from  the  VA  Central  Office 
was  provided  to  medical  centers  in 
regard  to  the  admission  guidelines  and 
program  management  requirements 
necessary  to  establish  a  respite  care 
program.  One  month  later,  in  Decem- 
ber 1987,  instructions  for  gathering 
the  data  required  to  appropriately 
study  the  cost  effectiveness  and 
health  efficacy  of  furnishing  respite 
care  were  distributed  to  all  medical 
centers. 

VA  policy  stipulates  that  respite 
care  may  be  provided  for  up  to  30  days 
in  a  calendar  year  to  eligible  veterans 
who  are  suffering  from  a  chronic  ill- 
ness and  reside  primarily  at  home,  and 


who  are  recommended  for  respite  care 
by  a  VA  treatement  team.  The  dura- 
tion of  any  one  respite  care  admission 
is  not  to  exceed  14  days  and  the  fre- 
quency of  admission  is  not  to  exceed 
once  a  quarter.  The  policy  prohibits 
respite  care  from  being  provided  in  an 
ambulatory  care  program  or  domicili- 
ary bed,  through  a  contractual  agree- 
ment, or  in  the  home.  According  to 
the  policy,  the  veteran  must  be  en- 
rolled in  and  continue  in  one  of  the 
following  VA  programs:  First,  post- 
hospital  care:  second,  adult-day  health 
care  [ADHCl;  third,  hospital-based 
home  care  [HBHCl:  fourth,  outpa- 
tient/fee basis  care:  or  fifth,  any  other 
outpatient  program  where  VA  staff 
provide  care. 

VA  program  management  guidelines 
specify  that  the  respite  care  program 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  Respite 
Care  Coordinator— appointed  by  the 
medical  center  chief  of  staff— who  is 
responsible  for  coordinating  referrals 
and  admissions  and  orienting  the  pa- 
tient and  caregiver  to  the  program.  An 
interdisciplinary  team,  composed  of  a 
physician,  a  nurse,  and  social  worker 
assigned  to  the  respite  care  program 
or  composed  of  the  ADHC,  HBHC,  or 
mental  health  interdisciplinary  teams, 
is  responsible  for  screening  patients 
and  formulating  a  respite  care  treat- 
ment plan  for  each  veteran.  The  res- 
pite care  treatment  plan  contains  rec- 
ommendations for  the  frequency  and 
duration  of  patient  activities  while  the 
veteran  is  in  the  hospital  or  nursing 
home  care  unit. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  REPORTING  PERIOD 

Mr.  President,  the  respite  cares 
study  as  designed  by  the  VA  calls  for 
an  evaluation  of  respite  care  and  a 
comparison  of  such  care  to  VA  HBHC 
and  VA  ADHC.  Data  collection  in 
regard  to  respite  care,  and  HBHC  has 
been  completed  and  information  about 
ADHC  is  imminent.  On  February  6, 

1989,  the  VA  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  an  interim 
report  on  the  respite  care  program  in- 
dicating that  the  final  report  would  be 
submitted  to  Congress  by  February  1, 

1990.  To  provide  the  VA  the  time  they 
indicate  is  needed  to  evaluate  the  po- 
tential benefits  and  cost  effectiveness 
of  respite  care,  the  provision  we  are  in- 
troducing today  would  extend  by  1 
year  both  the  underlying  authority  to 
provide  such  care  and  the  due  date  of 
the  report  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans"  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  AUTHORITY  TO  PROVIDE 
RESPITE  CARE 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  allow  the 
authority  for  a  potentially  beneficial 
program  to  expire  while  the  evalua- 
tion Is  pending,  this  measure  would 
authorize  the  VA  to  furnish  respite 
care  services  until  September  30,  1990. 
Based  on  preliminary  data  collected  by 
the  VA,  this  program  appears  to  be 


providing  a  worthwhile  service  for  vet- 
erans and  their  families. 

The  VA's  February  6  interim  report 
contained  the  following  data:  88  VA 
medical  centers  responded  to  the  VA's 
request  for  information  in  regard  to 
patients  admitted  for  respite  care. 
From  January  through  September 
1988,  2,329  episodes  of  care  have  been 
recorded.  Of  veterans  admitted  to  the 
program,  23  percent  are  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  69,  21  percent  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  70  and  74,  11  per- 
cent are  75-79,  6  percent  are  80-84, 
and  almost  10  percent  are  85  and  over. 
Interestingly,  82  percent  of  respite 
care  admissions  were  "category  A"  vet- 
erans, 12  percent  "cagegory  B,"  and  6 
percent  'category  C,"  as  compared  to 
94  percent  "category  A,"  3  percent 
"category  B,"  and  3  percent  "category 
C"  who  otherwise  are  scheduled  for  or 
receive  VA  hospital,  nursing  home,  or 
outpatient  care. 

Almost  80  percent  of  all  veterans 
that  received  respite  care  services  were 
married,  and  in  almost  60  percent  of 
all  cases  the  veteran's  informal  sup- 
port system  consisted  of  only  one 
person.  The  reported  reason  for  the 
respite  care  being  needed  in  81  percent 
of  all  cases  was  that  the  caregiver 
needed  a  rest  and  in  approximately  8 
percent  of  all  cases  the  caregiver  was 
ill. 

The  February  6  interim  report  de- 
scribes the  type  of  care  required  by 
veterans  in  the  respite  care  program. 
To  quantify  the  level  of  assistance  re- 
quired by  a  veteran  with  activities  of 
daily  living  [ADL],  defined  as  bathing, 
dressing,  toileting,  transferring,  feed- 
ing, and  walking,  an  ADL  score  was  de- 
termined whereby  zero  represents 
little,  if  any,  assistance  being  required 
and  six  represents  the  need  for  com- 
plete care.  To  date,  the  data  collected 
reflect  that  just  over  70  percent  of  res- 
pite care  participants  fell  within  the 
range  of  a  three  to  six  ADL  score,  rep- 
resenting a  need  for  moderate  to  com- 
plete care,  with  41  percent  receiving 
an  ADL  score  of  six. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  by  pro- 
viding respite  care  to  eligible  veterans 
we  are  permitting  the  veteran  to  main- 
tain a  quality  of  life  that,  otherwise, 
would  likely  be  unattainable.  By 
"caring  for  the  caregiver"  we  are  pro- 
viding the  veteran  the  opportunity  to 
remain  within  the  comforts  of  his  or 
her  own  home  with  the  support  of 
family  and  friends.  This  program  is 
also  designed  to  help  to  reduce  costs 
by  decreasing  the  incidents  of  veterans 
being  admitted  to  nursing  homes  or 
for  hospital  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  620B(c)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1990". 

(b)  Section  201(b)(2)  of  the  Veterans'  Ben- 
efits Improvement  and  Health  Care  Author- 
ization Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-576;  100 
Stat.  3254)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Feb- 
ruary 1.  1989"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"February  1. 1990". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  to  extend  by  1 
year,  through  fiscal  year  1990.  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  author- 
ity to  furnish  respite  care  to  certain 
chronically  ill  veterans  and  extend  to 
February  1,  1990,  the  date  by  which 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  to 
submit  a  report  on  the  evaluation  of 
the  program  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committees. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  respite 
care  is  to  provide  relief  for  the  care- 
takers of  chronically  ill  individuals 
who  without  the  caretakers'  services 
would  likely  be  institutionalized.  F»ro- 
viding  care  for  such  a  patient  at  home 
instead  of  in  an  institution  is  often, 
many  experts  contend,  better  for  the 
patient's  overall  health  and  more  cost 
effective  than  institutional  care.  Pro- 
viding the  patient  with  intermittent 
scheduled  stays  at  a  VA  medical  center 
gives  the  caretakers  some  breaks  from 
their  demanding  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  for  many  years 
actively  supported  and  promoted  the 
VA's  pursuit  of  cost-effective  alterna- 
tives to  institutional  care. 

Respite  care  is,  in  essence,  a  quality- 
of-life  issue.  Home-based  care  provid- 
ers, who  are  usually  either  a  relative 
or  close  friend  of  the  patient,  provide 
a  full  array  of  care  ranging  from  pre- 
paring meals  to  bathing  and  dressing 
the  patient.  Providing  the  primary 
caretaker  with  a  break  from  the  over- 
whelming responsibilities  of  caring  for 
a  chronically  ill  loved  one  is  designed 
to  make  the  caregiver  more  likely  to 
be  able  to  provide  services  for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  thus  allowing  the  pa- 
tient to  remain  at  home.  In  many  in- 
stances, maintaining  patients  in  their 
homes  will  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  veteran-patients  themselves 
and  the  veterans'  families. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  30,  1986, 1  in- 
troduced S.  2388  which  included  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  furnish  respite 
care.  A  provision  derived  from  that 
measure  and  also  derived  from  a  provi- 
sion introduced  by  then  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Prank  Murkowski,  on  May  13. 
1986.  was  enacted  in  section  201  of 
Public  Law  99-576. 


Under  Public  Law  99-576.  respite 
care  is  defined  as  hospital  or  nursing 
home  care  which:  First,  is  of  limited 
duration;  second.  Is  furnished  in  a  VA 
facility  on  an  Intermittent  basis  to  a 
veteran  who  is  suffering  from  a  chron- 
ic illness  and  who  resides  primarily  at 
home;  and  third,  is  furnished  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  veteran  to  con- 
tinue residing  primarily  at  home. 

Current  law  authorizes  the  VA  to 
furnish  respite  care  services  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989.  and  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct 
an  evaluation  of  the  efficacy  and  cost 
effectiveness  of  the  program  and 
report  the  results  of  the  evaluation  to 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  by 
February  1,  1989.  The  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  submitted  an  interim 
report  on  February  6,  1989,  and  this 
preliminary  data  indicates  that  the 
program  is  providing  a  worthwhile 
service  to  veterans  and  their  families. 
Additionally,  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  indicated  in  its  letter  ac- 
companying the  report  that  the  final 
report  preparation  had  begun  but  the 
report  will  not  be  complete  until  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1990. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Rockefeller 
and  I  are  introducing  this  measure  to 
provide  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  with  adequate  time  to  conduct 
a  thorough  review  of  this  important 
pilot  program.  Therefore,  we  are  pro- 
posing to  extend  for  1  year,  to  Febru- 
ary 1.  1990.  the  date  for  submission  of 
the  final  report.  Because  the  Initial 
data  for  submission  of  the  final  report. 
Because  the  Initial  data  on  the  pro- 
gram indicate  that  It  Is  beneficial  and 
because  we  believe  that  the  services 
that  the  program  provides  for  veter- 
ans and  their  families  should  continue 
while  Congress  considers  the  future  of 
the  program  after  receiving  the  eval- 
uation report,  we  are  also  proposing  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  authority  to  provide 
this  service. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 

measure. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.   Helms,  Mr.   Kasten,   and 
Mr.  Gore): 
S.J.  Res.   114.  Joint  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  purchase  products  made  In  the 
United  States  and  services  provided  in 
the  United  States,  whenever  possible. 
Instead  of  products  made  or  services 
performed  outside  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

BUY  AMERICAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  Americans  should  pur- 
chase American  products  and  services. 
Senators    Pryor,    Hollings,    Helms, 


Kasten,  and  Gore  have  joined  me  as 
original  cosponsors.  In  the  100th  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  an  Identical  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  258. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. However,  no  further  action  was 
taken. 

The  high  concentration  of  foreign 
imports  has  contributed  to  our  tre- 
mendous trade  deficit.  Foreign  coun- 
tries have  flooded  our  markets  with 
products  which  are  often  subsidized 
and  produced  at  minimal  cost. 

We  must  now  remind  the  American 
public  that  products  made  in  the 
U.S.A.  provide  us  with  our  much  treas- 
ured asset— jobs.  Each  time  we  pur- 
chase a  product  that  Is  manufactured 
In  this  country,  we  are  providing  a 
boost  to  our  economy  and  are  helping 
prevent  the  exportation  of  American 
jobs. 

If  Americans  will  realize  the  serious- 
ness and  magnitude  of  their  failure  to 
buy  American-made  goods,  products, 
and  services  and  will  begin  to  "think 
American,"  our  country's  trade  deficit 
can  only  decrease.  This  resolution  will 
stress  the  Importance  of  buying  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  that  the  Jaycees  of 
America  are  heavily  promoting  the 
buy  American  movement.  I  am  pleased 
that  these  young  Americans  have  un- 
dertaken the  effort  to  express  their 
buy  American  sentiments  and  I  en- 
courage other  organizations  to  do  the 

S3>IT16. 

In  closing.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  joint  resolution  which  will 
call  upon  the  President,  governors, 
and  mayors  to  issue  proclamations 
which  ask  the  American  people  to  buy 
American.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  114 

Whereas  working  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States  are  striving  to  produce  excel- 
lent products  and  provide  excellent  services; 

Whereas  many  products  made  in  the 
United  States  and  services  provided  in  the 
United  States  are  of  higher  quality  and  cost 
less  than  the  equivalent  product  produced, 
or  service  performed,  outside  of  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  most  consumers  in  the  United 
SUtes  do  not  know  the  country  of  origin  of 
most  of  the  products  they  buy  or  the  serv- 
ices they  receive; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  suffering 
from  a  huge  and  growing  trade  deficit; 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  working  to  pro- 
vide job  opportunities  for  people  in  the 
United  States  who  are  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  imports,  and  to  reduce  the  trade 
deficit;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  help  create  jobs  in  the  United  States 
and  reduce  the  trade  deficit  by  purchasing 
products  made  in  the  United  States  and 
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services  provided  In  the  United  States, 
whenever  possible,  instead  of  products  made 
or  services  performed  outside  of  the  United 
States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  purchase 
products  made  in  the  United  States  and 
services  provided  in  the  United  States, 
whenever  possible,  instead  of  products  made 
or  services  performed  outside  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

(2)  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  and  the  mayors  of 
municipalities  are  requested  to  issue  procla- 
mations calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  this  policy  and 
practice  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities: 

(3)  the  leaders  of  civic  and  consumer  orga- 
nizations and  media  of  mass  communication 
are  requested— 

(A)  to  assist  in  promoting  the  awareness 
of  American  consimiers  of  the  im[>ortance 
of  selecting  goods  produced  or  manufac- 
tured and  services  provided  in  the  United 
States:  and 

(B)  to  assist  such  consumers  in  identifying 
such  American  goods  and  services  and  the 
merchants  from  whom  they  may  be  ac- 
quired: and 

(4)  producers  and  manufacturers  of  goods 
in  the  United  States  are  requested  and  en- 
couraged to  make  every  effori  to  label  and 
advertise  the  United  States  origin  of  such 
goods. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  when  I  first  joined 
with  Senator  Thurmond  to  introduce 
our  Buy  America  resolution,  I  had  no 
concept  of  the  amount  of  support  it 
would  gather  throughout  our  country. 
In  its  early  days  the  idea  of  a  nation- 
wide Buy  America  program  was  the 
idea  of  a  small  group  of  dedicated  pa- 
triotic people  who  believe  in  our  coun- 
try, its  products  and  the  importance  of 
restoring  pride  in  our  own  goods  as  a 
way  to  alleviate  our  own  economic 
problems. 

Now  this  original  group  has  been 
joined  by  State  and  local  officials, 
business  people,  retired  citizens,  labor 
organizations,  and  civic  groups  to 
spread  the  word  about  the  importance 
of  Buy  America.  The  Jaycees  of  Amer- 
ica, under  the  leadership  of  Andy 
Tobin,  are  especially  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  way  they  have  talten 
the  initiative  and  seized  this  project  as 
a  top  priority  for  the  year.  In  fact.  I'm 
proud  to  say  our  Arlcansas  State 
Jaycee  president  Robert  Cannon  has 
made  it  a  full-time  effort.  With  the  en- 
ergies of  groups  such  as  these  behind 
it,  I  believe  the  objectives  of  Buy 
America  can  be  accomplished. 

We  have  all  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  economic  and  personal 
toll  that  has  resulted  from  the  loss  of 
jobs  due  to  unfair  trading  practices  of 
some  of  our  foreign  allies.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1970,  Arkansas  firms  employed 
4.200  textile  workers.  16.000  apparel 
workers,  and  7,950  shoe  workers.  By 
1987  that  number  had  shrunk  to  1,800 
textile  workers.  10,700  apparel  work- 


ers, and  4,920  shoe  workers.  This  prob- 
lem is  not  just  limited  to  employees  of 
the  manufacturing  industry.  The  agri- 
cultural, timber,  and  oil  sectors  of  our 
economy  have  become  depressed  and 
offer  little  or  no  new  employment  op- 
portunity. 

In  Arkansas  we  first  saw  the  idea  of 
the  Buy  America  concept  when  it  was 
implemented  in  Wal-Mart  stores  by  its 
chairman  Sam  Walton  of  Bentonville. 
He  has  worked  with  American  manu- 
facturers to  provide  the  leadtimes, 
specifications,  levels  of  cooperation, 
and  assured  markets  necessary  to 
them  to  install  the  improved  equip- 
ment and  machinery  necessary  to  in- 
crease their  productivity  and  product 
quality  while  offering  the  lowest  possi- 
ble price.  He  has  proven  the  value  of 
working  to  develop  American  suppliers 
rather  than  turning  automatically  to 
those  overseas. 

The  idea  of  spreading  this  practice 
nationwide  came  from  a  longtime 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Harold  Jinks,  of 
Piggot,  AR.  Retired  now,  Harold  has 
spent  his  life  in  public  service  and  con- 
tinues to  work  full  time  for  programs 
that  will  benefit  the  country  he  loves. 
He  personally  has  given  thousands  of 
hours  at  his  own  expense  to  establish- 
ing the  Buy  America  program  and 
signing  up  supporters  all  over  the 
country. 

Our  resolution  is  a  simple  one.  It 
calls  on  the  President,  the  Governors, 
and  the  mayors  to  promote  the  Buy- 
American  concept  by  issuing  procla- 
mation calling  on  the  American  people 
to  support  American  manufacturing 
and  service  providers.  It  also  requests 
civic  leaders,  consumer  organizations, 
the  mass  media,  and  manufacturers  to 
do  all  they  can  to  promote  awareness 
of  the  origin  of  goods  and  services  and 
the  importance  of  selecting  American- 
made  goods  and  services. 

In  truth,  we  realize  that  such  a  joint 
resolution  cannot  by  itself  end  the 
trade  deficit.  However,  we  believe  the 
American  people  are  patriotic  and  are 
concerned  about  doing  their  part  to 
protect  American  industries  and  jobs. 
When  given  the  choice,  our  people 
want  to  be  able  to  buy  an  American 
product. 

Whether  it  be  an  automobile  or  a 
blouse,  a  television  set  or  a  tractor,  the 
American  consumer  makes  million  of 
purchases  each  day.  We  hope  our  col- 
leagues will  join  us  in  our  campaign  to 
influence  these  purchase  decisions  and 
thus  save  the  jobs  of  thousands  of 
working  men  and  women  in  this  coim- 
try. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   198 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  198,  a 


UMI 


bill  to  amend  title  17,  United  States 
Code,  the  Copyright  Act  to  protect 
certain  computer  programs. 

S.  33S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  335,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  delay  for  1  year  the 
effective  dates  of  the  supplemental 
Medicare  premium  and  additional  ben- 
efits under  Part  B  of  the  Medicare 
program,  with  the  exception  of  the 
spousal  impoverishment  benefit. 

S.  391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  391,  a  bill  to  reform  the 
budget  process. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dokenici.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  416,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  all  Federal  civilian  and  military 
retirees  shall  receive  the  full  cost  of 
living  adjustment  in  annuities  payable 
under  Federal  retirement  systems  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  4 It 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Pack  WOOD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  419,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  collection  of  data  about  crimes 
motivated  by  race,  religion,  ethnicity, 
or  sexual  orientation. 

S.  431 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hefxin],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  431,  a  bill  to  authorize  funding  for 
the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal 
Holiday  Commission. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
431,  supra. 

S.  432 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  432.  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  identify 
scenic  and  historic  roads  and  to  devel- 
op methods  of  designating,  promoting, 
protecting,  and  enhancing  roads  as 
scenic  and  historic  roads. 

S.  4S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  454,  a  bill  to 
provide  additional  funding  for  the  Ap- 
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palachian       development       highway 
system. 

S.  4SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  455,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al E>evelopment  Act  of  1965  and  to 
provide  authorizations  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Highway  and  Appalachian 
Area  Development  Programs. 

S.  499 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  499,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to 
make  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a 
member  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

S.  511 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  511,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  National  Acade- 
mies of  Practice. 

S.  519 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  519,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
smoking  on  any  scheduled  airline 
flight  In  intrastate,  interstate,  or  over- 
seas air  transportation. 

S.  573 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  573.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
third-party  reimbursement  of  the 
United  States  for  the  cost  of  health 
care  and  services  furnished  a  service- 
connected  disabled  veteran  by  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  a 
nonservice-connected  disability. 

S.  590 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  590,  a  bill  to  prohibit  injunc- 
tive relief,  or  an  award  of  damages 
against  a  judicial  officer  for  action 
taken  in  a  judicial  capacity. 

S.  S93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  593,  a  bill  to  exempt 
certain  activities  from  provisions  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

S.  630 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  and  the 


Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
630,  a  bill  to  conserve,  protect,  and  to 
restore  the  coastal  wetlands  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  T08 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  708,  a 
bill  to  amend  titile  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  promote  the  integration 
and  coordination  of  services  for  preg- 
nant women  and  infants  to  prevent 
and  reduce  infant  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity. 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  714,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1984  through  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1993. 

S.  814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
814.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting 
and  circulation  of  one  dollar  coins,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  838  a  bill  to  repeal  the  estate 
tax  inclusion  related  to  valuation 
freezes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCoNNELL]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47, 
a  joint  resolution  to  recognize  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of 
May  8,  1914,  and  its  role  in  establish- 
ing our  Nation's  system  of  State  Coop- 
erative Extension  Services. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  56 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
55,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  1,  1989.  through  Oc- 
tober 7.  1989,  as  "Mental  Illness 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  65 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NUNN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  65,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  June  12,  1989, 
as  "Anne  Frank  Day." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  86.  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  November  17. 
1989,  as  "National  Philanthropy  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  February  18,  1990.  and 
ending  February  24.  1990,  as  "National 
Visiting  Nurse  Associations  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robb].  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum], 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Lugar]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  110,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  October  5,  1989, 
as  "Raoul  Wallenberg  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 99,  a  resolution  requiring  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  to  establish  and 
implement  a  voluntary  program  for  re- 
cycling paper  disposed  of  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  113,  a  resolu- 
tion to  discontinue  the  use  of  polysty- 
rene foam  products  in  the  Senate  food 
services. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
114,  a  resolution  concerning  the  resto- 
ration of  Eastern  Airlines. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 31-RELATING  TO  THE 
1993  WORLD  UNIVERSITY 
GAMES 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation: 
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S.  Con.  Res.  31 

Whereas  the  City  of  Buffalo  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  United  States  Collegiate 
Sports  Council  to  be  the  United  States  host 
city  for  the  1993  summer  World  University 
Games: 

Whereas  Buffalo  is  competing  with 
Shanghai.  People's  Republic  of  China,  to 
host  the  Games: 

Whereas  Buffalo,  through  the  Greater 
Buffalo  Athletic  Corporation,  is  applying  to 
the  International  University  Sports  Preder- 
ation  to  be  the  host  city  for  the  1993 
Summer  World  University  Games: 

Whereas  since  1923.  the  International 
University  Sports  Federation,  which  orga- 
nizes, promotes,  and  administers  the  World 
University  Games,  has  been  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  an  outstanding  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  international  colle- 
giate amateur  sports  competition: 

Whereas  the  World  University  Games 
have  a  long  and  demonstrated  record  as  a 
premier  international  amateur  sports  event, 
second  only  to  the  Olympic  Games: 

Whereas  the  World  University  Games  ex- 
emplify the  heritage  of  peace  and  goodwill 
associated  with  amateur  sports  competition: 

Whereas  the  World  University  Games 
would  be  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the 
athletes  from  the  different  nations  of  the 
world  to  share  their  cultures  with  each 
other  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  New  York: 

Whereas  the  summer  World  University 
Games  have  never  been  held  in  the  United 
SUtes: 

Whereas  the  1993  summer  World  Univer- 
sity Games  would  bring  over  7.000  amateur 
athletes  and  several  hundred  thousand  visi- 
tors to  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  fthe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  supports  the  application  of  the  Great- 
er Buffalo  Athletic  Corporation  to  have 
Buffalo.  New  York,  host  the  1993  summer 
World  University  Games: 

(2)  urges  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide 
assistance,  if  the  1993  summer  World  Uni- 
versity Games  are  held  in  Buffalo,  to  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Games  by  implementing  spe- 
cial ease  of  entry  procedures  for  the  foreign 
athletes  competing  in  the  Games: 

(3)  supports  the  efforts  of  New  York,  the 
Greater  Buffalo  Athletic  Corporation,  and 
community  leaders  to  ensure  that  the  high- 
est caliber  athletic  facilities  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  1993  summer  World  University 
Games  if  they  are  held  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  resolution  giving 
the  support  of  the  Senate  to  the  ef- 
forts by  the  city  of  Buffalo  to  host  the 
1993  World  University  Games.  Buffalo 
was  chosen  over  a  dozen  other  Ameri- 
can cities  to  be  this  country's  nominee 
to  be  the  host  city.  Buffalo  is  compet- 
ing with  Shanghai.  People's  Republic 
of  China,  for  this  honor,  and  will  learn 
the  decision  of  the  International  Uni- 
versity Sports  Federation  next  month. 
If  Buffalo  is  chosen  to  host  the  games. 
it  will  be  the  first  American  city  to  do 
ao. 

The  World  University  Games  is  a 
major  sporting  event,  near  in  impact 
to  that  of  the  Olympics.  Some  7.000 
athletes  from  over  100  countries  would 
come  to  this  coimtry  to  compete,  and 


an  entourage  of  cultural  exhibitions 
would  accompany  them.  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  for  the  United 
States,  and  one  that  fully  deserves  our 
support.  The  same  resolution  is  under 
consideration  in  the  House. 

It  is  past  time  for  the  World  Univer- 
sity Games  to  take  place  here.  Our 
proposal  is  strong,  but  the  support  of 
Congress  would  add  significantly  to  its 
appeal.  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
help  bring  the  games  to  the  United 
States  in  1993. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  116-COM- 
MEMORATING  THE  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  UNITED 
JEWISH  APPEAL 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Borem, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Lie- 
BERMAN,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Kohl,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Gorton. 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  MUR- 
KowsKi,  and  Mr.  Jeffords)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

S.  Res.  U6 

Whereas  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  was 
bom  out  of  Kristallnacht.  the  "Night  of 
Broken  Glass "  November  9.  1938.  which 
many  t>elieve  was  the  beginning  of  the  Holo- 
caust that  killed  6  million  Jews: 

Whereas  the  "Night  of  Broken  Glass  "  left 
an  open  wound  on  the  hearts  of  Jews  in 
every  nation:  for  American  Jewish  leaders 
6.000  miles  away,  it  was  a  turning  point  and 
a  catalyst,  causing  them  to  realize  that  only 
a  centralized  fundraising  body  would  be  able 
to  mobilize  the  resources  needed  to  meet 
the  coming  crisis  for  the  Jews  of  Europe: 

Whereas,  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  popu- 
larly called  UJA,  was  bom  two  months  later: 

Whereas,  on  January  10.  1939.  a  charter 
was  signed  that  established  the  UJA  as  the 
central  American  Jewish  fundraising  organi- 
zation: 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  organization 
was  to  work  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  Europe,  the  immigration  to  and  settle- 
ment in  the  land  of  Israel  of  Jews,  and  to 
the  aid  of  refugees  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas,  since  its  founding,  the  UJA  has 
served  as  a  model  of  American  Jewish  con- 
cern for  Israel,  symbolizing  the  Jewish  life- 
line extended  by  the  Jews  of  America  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  Jewish  life  every- 
where it  exists  throughout  the  world: 

Whereas,  while  UJA  is  primarily  devoted 
to  fundraising.  it  has  come  to  be.  through 
its  strong  and  dedicated  leadership,  a  cen- 
tral force  through  which  the  American 
Jewish  community  asserts  its  commitments 


and  interests  and  makes  its  views  known  to 
the  entire  country  on  matters  of  American 
policy  toward  Israel.  U.S.-Soviet  relations, 
and  other  matters  of  concern: 

Whereas,  UJA  at  50  makes  possible 
today's  in-gathering  of  refugees  and  others 
into  Israel  and  future  growth  throughout 
the  country,  provides  continuing  care  for 
the  remnant  of  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
preserves  Jewish  continuity  in  33  countries 
around  the  world; 

Whereas,  UJA  funds  have  contributed  to 
the  rescue,  rehabilitation,  and  resettlement 
of  more  than  3  million  men.  women,  and 
children,  more  than  1.8  million  of  them  in 
Israel; 

Whereas,  the  UJA/Pederation  Campaign 
represents  the  Jewish  community's  conunit- 
ment  to  Jewish  continuity,  providing  the 
help  that  would  not  t>e  there  otherwise: 

Whereas,  the  UJA  will  mark  its  50th  anni- 
versary during  the  1989  campaign  year  from 
August  1988  to  July  1989  with  a  host  of  spe- 
cial programs  and  events  to  call  attention  to 
the  organization's  history,  its  ongoing  work 
on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  its  role 
in  American  life:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That: 

1.  The  U.S.  Senate  congratulates  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  for  its  outstanding 
work  on  behalf  of  Jews  all  over  the  world: 

2.  Urges  the  UJA  to  continue  its  good 
work  on  behalf  of  human  rights  and  human 
dignity  throughout  the  world,  and  wishes  it 
great  success  in  the  coming  years. 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  submit  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion to  commemorate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
[UJA]  this  year. 

UJA  was  born  in  the  aftermath  of 
Kristallnacht,  the  "Night  of  Broken 
Glass"  in  November  9,  1938,  which 
many  believe  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Holocaust.  On  that  night  throughout 
Nazi  Germany  and  Austria,  Jewish 
homes,  synagogues,  and  stores  were  as- 
saulted, scores  of  Jews  were  beaten 
and  killed,  and  places  of  worship  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  For  American 
Jewish  leaders  6,000  miles  away,  Kris- 
tallnacht was  a  turning  point  and  a 
catalyst.  It  caused  them  to  realize  that 
only  a  centralized  fundraising  body 
would  be  able  to  mobilize  the  re- 
sources needed  to  meet  the  coming 
crisis  for  the  Jews  of  Europe. 

On  January  10,  1939.  UJA  was  estab- 
lished as  the  central  American  Jewish 
fundraising  organization.  Its  purpose 
was  to  work  for  the  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation of  Europe,  Jewish  immigration 
to  and  settlement  in  Israel,  and  for  the 
aid  of  refugees  in  the  United  States. 
Since  its  founding,  the  UJA  has  served 
as  a  model  of  American  Jewish  con- 
cern for  Israel,  symbolizing  the  Jewish 
lifeline  extended  by  American  Jews  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  Jewish  life 
throughout  the  world.  Last  year,  the 
organization  raised  about  $720  million 
from  roughly  a  third  of  all  Jewish 
households  in  the  United  States. 

UJA  at  50  maikes  possible  today's  in- 
gathering of  refugees  and  others  into 
Israel,  provides  continuing  care  for  the 
remnant  of  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  preserves  Jewish  continuity  in  33 
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countries  around  the  world.  UJA 
funds  have  contributed  to  the  rescue, 
rehabilitation,  and  resettlement  of 
more  than  3  million  men,  women,  and 
children,  more  than  1.8  million  of 
them  in  Israel.  The  UJA/Pederation 
campaign  represents  the  Jewish  com- 
munity's commitment  to  Jewish  conti- 
nuity, providing  the  help  that  would 
not  be  there  otherwise. 

Since  UJA  will  mark  its  50th  anni- 
versary during  the  1989  campaign  year 
from  August  1988  to  July  1989  with  a 
host  of  special  programs  and  events,  it 
is  appropriate  for  Congress  to  ac- 
knowledge these  special  efforts  with  a 
resolution  conunending  UJA  for  its  ef- 
forts.* 


SEC.  4.  RESTRKTIONS  ON  ACTIVITIES  OE  THE  COM- 
MISSKIN. 

Section  6  of  Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat. 
1474)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Commission  under  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  make  any  expenditures,  or 
receive  or  utilize  any  assistance  in  the  form 
of  the  use  of  office  space,  personnel,  or  any 
other  assistance  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  for  any  of  the  following  purposes— 

••(A)  training  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  or  encouraging— 

"(i)  the  organization  or  implementation  of 
campaigns  to  protest  social  conditions,  and 

"(ii)  any  form  of  civil  disobedience.". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

SEf.  7.  REPEALER 

Section  5<c)  of  Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat. 
1474)  is  repealed. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION       117-DI- 
RECTING   AN   APPEARANCE   BY 
THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 
Mr.    MITCHELL   (for   himself    and 
Mr.  DOLE)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution;   which    was    considered    and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  117 
Whereas,  in  United  StaUs  ex  reL  New- 
sham,  et  al.  V.  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space 
Company.  Inc..  No.  CV  88-20009  RPA.  pend- 
ing In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  California,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  qui  tarn  provisions  of 
the  False  Claims  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
False  Claims  Amendments  Act  of  1986,  Pub. 
L  No.  99-562,  100  Stat.  3153  (1986),  31 
U.S.C.  i§  3729  et  seg.  (1982  &  Supp.  V  1987), 
have  been  placed  in  issue: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c), 
706(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  §§  288b(c), 
288e<a),  and  288i(a)  (1982),  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal 
action  in  which  the  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  are 
placed  in  issue:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  United  States  ex  reL 
Newsham,  et  aL  v.  Lockheed  Missiles  and 
Space  Company,  Inc.,  to  defend  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Qui  tarn  provisions  of  the 
False  Claims  Act. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 
FEDERAL  HOLIDAY  COMMISSION 


NUNN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  67 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy and  Mr.  Sanford)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  431)  to  au- 
thoriie  funding  for  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission; 
as  foUows: 

3,  line  17,  strike  out  •■4"  and 


3.  line  23,  strike  out  "5"  and 


On  page 
insert  "5". 

On  page 
insert  "6". 

On  page  3,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  68 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  68  proposed 
by  Mr.  Nunn  (and  others)  to  the  bill  S. 
431.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  after  line  11,  at  the  end  of  the 
proposed  subsection  (c)  to  section  6  of 
Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1474)  of  the 
amendment  numbered  67,  add  the  following: 

"(B)  lobbying  activities  with  respect  to 
any  State  or  local  govenmient  official  with 
the  intent  of  encouraging  or  influencing  the 
enactment  of  legislation.". 

HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  69 
Mr.    HELMS    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  67  proposed 
by  Mr.  Nunn  (and  others)  to  the  bill  S. 
431,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  line  11.  at  the  end  of  the 
proposed  subsection  (c)  to  section  6  of 
Public  Law  98-399  (98  Stat.  1474)  of  the 
amendment  numbered  ,  add  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(B)  activities  relating  to  the  exercising  of 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction,  ad- 
ministration, or  personnel  of  any  education- 
al institution,  school,  or  school  system,  over 
any  accrediting  agency  or  association,  or 
over  the  selection  or  content  of  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  or  other  instructional 
materials  by  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system.". 

HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  70 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  amendment  No  67  proposed  by 
Mr.  Nunn  (and  others)  to  the  bill  S. 
431.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  Congress  finds  that: 

The  ideas  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  have  inspired  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world. 

The  eloquent  language  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  has  stirred  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  ranks  as 
one  of  the  greatest  documents  in  human 
history. 

On  July  2,  1952,  a  bronze  replica  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  presented 
to  Congress  for  display  in  the  Rotunda  of 
the  United  States  Capitol. 


On  July  22,  1988,  the  bronze  repllCa  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  moved 
from  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  to  the 
small  House  Rotunda  between  the  Capitol 
Rotunda  and  Statuary  Hall. 

The  bronze  replica  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  replaced  in  the  Rotunda 
by  a  bust  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
bronze  replica  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence should,  forthwith,  be  returned  to 
a  place  of  prominence  in  the  Rotunda  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  where  it  shall  remain 
on  permanent  display.". 

HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  71 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  67  proposed 
by  Mr.  Nunn  (and  others)  to  the  bill  S. 
431,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.     .  PERSONAL  CONTRIBITIONS  BY   MEMBERS 
<>E  CONGRESS. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that  each 
Member  of  Congress  who  supports  the  use 
of  federal  funds  by  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Federal  Holiday  Commission  should  make  a 
personal  contribution  to  the  Commission  in 
the  amount  of  $1,000. 


BIDEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  72 

Mr.  BIDEN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  431,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  Insert  between  lines  16  and  17. 
the  following: 

(c)  Reestabushment  After  Termina- 
tion.—If  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  occurs  on  or  after  April  20,  1989,  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  shall  be  reestablished  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  the 
same  members  and  powers  that  the  Com- 
mission had,  as  provided  in  Public  Law  98- 
399  (98  Stat.  1473),  on  April  19,  1989  (sub- 
ject to  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act). 

On  page  3,  line  16.  insert  before  the  period 
"(pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  98- 
399  (98  Stat.  1473)  or  section  2(c)  of  this 
Act,  as  appropriate)". 


OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  RESOLUTIONS 


SYMMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  73 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  Mr.  Symms,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr.  Wallop. 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Gramm)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30)  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  years 
1990.  1991,  and  1992,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

FUEL  EXCISE  TAXES 

Sec.     .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  Federal  excise  taxes  are  regressive  in 
that  a  lower  income  individual  must  use  a 
higher  percentage  of  his  income  to  pay  the 
taxes  than  a  higher  income  individual: 

(2)  adding  10  cents  or  more  per  gallon  to 
the  cost  of   fuel   will   have  a  devastating 
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effect  on  the  Nation's  economy  In  that  such 
an  increase  would— 

(A)  reduce  the  gross  national  product  by 
$10  billion  in  the  first  year. 

(B)  reduce  automobile  production  by  1.3 
percent, 

(C>  reduce  housing  construction  by  0.9 
percent. 

(D)  increase  unemployment  by  80.000  in 
the  first  year  and  180.000  by  the  third  year. 

(E)  reduce  petroleum  refinery  output  by 
1.2  percent. 

(P)  reduce  income  tax  revenues  by  almost 
$1  billion  annually. 

(O)  reduce  personal  savings  by  nearly  3 
percent,  and 

(H)  increase  the  Consumer  Price  Index  by 
0.3  percent: 

(3)  it  would  be  discriminatory  for  one  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  population,  highway 
users,  to  pay  an  additional  tax  in  order  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  thereby  forcing 
this  segment  to  shoulder  a  greater  share  of 
our  Nation's  financial  burden: 

(4)  it  would  be  inequitable  for  individuals 
to  contribute  to  Federal  deficit  reduction 
based  on  the  number  of  miles  driven  per 
year, 

(5)  Federal  highway  and  public  transit 
programs  are  funded  at  levels  significantly 
lower  than  documented  needs  requiring 
States  to  provide  funds  to  fill  that  shortfall: 

(6)  an  increase  in  the  Federal  tax  on  gaso- 
line and  dlesel  fuel— 

(A>  inhibits  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  raise  revenues  to  fund 
transportation  projects,  and 

<B)  reduces  the  revenues  for  State  and 
local  government  fuel  taxes  unless  State 
and  local  governments  increase  their  taxes: 
and 

(7)  total  motor  fuel  taxes  (including  State 
and  local  taxes)  account  for  nearly  25  per- 
cent of  the  retail  price  of  gasoline  and  about 
29  percent  of  the  retail  price  of  diesel  fuel 
making  motor  fuel  among  the  most  heavily 
taxed  essential  items  in  the  Nation. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  revenue  totals 
included  in  this  resolution  do  not  include  an 
increase  in  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  diesel  fuel. 


UMI 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AITAIRS  AND  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing a  Hearing  on  Thursday.  May  11. 
1989.  beginning  at  2:30  p.m..  in  485 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building  on 
amendments  to  S.  321.  the  Buy  Indian 
Act. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing a  Joint  hearing  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
Friday,  May  12,  1989,  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m..  in  301  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Indian  Museum  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 


Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  field  hearings  have  been  sched- 
uled before  the  Committee  on  Energy 
auid  Natural  Resources. 

The  hearings  will  take  place  on  June 
16.  17,  and  19,  1989.  in  San  Juan.  PR. 
The  time  and  location  of  the  hearings 
will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  710.  S.  711.  and 
S.  712,  legislation  to  provide  for  a  ref- 
erendum on  the  political  status  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  must  send  a 
brief  written  summary  of  their  pro- 
posed testimony  with  their  name,  ad- 
dress, phone  number  and  a  short  biog- 
raphy to  Pat  Temple,  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  U.S. 
Senate.  Room  SD-364.  Washington. 
DC  20510,  no  later  than  Friday,  May 
26,  1989.  The  committee  will  make 
every  effort  to  accommodate  as  many 
[>eople  as  possible  in  the  limited  time 
available.  If  there  are  more  requests  to 
testify  than  can  be  accommodated, 
then  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  inter- 
est of  fairness,  to  select  witnesses  at 
random  through  a  drawing  of  names. 
The  committee  will  make  every  effort 
to  hear  as  many  perspectives  on  this 
important  issue  as  possible. 

If  you  would  like  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record,  but 
are  unable  to  testify  in  person,  please 
send  two  copies  of  your  statement  to 
Pat  Temple.  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  Room  SD-364, 
Washington,  DC  20510,  with  a  letter 
requesting  that  your  statement  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Pat  Temple  at  (202)  224-4756.  For 
press  inquiries,  contact  Claire  Miller 
at  (202)  224-0091. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  REGULATION  AND 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Regulation  and 
Conservation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  2  p.m..  May  2.  1989.  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  247.  the  State 
Energy  Conservation  Programs  Im- 
provement Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  2  at  3 


p.m..  to  hold  hearings  on  the  review  of 
the  President's  Annual  International 
Narcotics  Control  Strategy  Report 
[INCSR]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Tuesday.  May  2. 
1989,  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  hearing  subject: 
"Export  Control  Over  Chemical/Bio- 
logical Materials— Organizational 
Challenges  for  the  1990's." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  2.  1989,  at  9:30  a.m..  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  "Global  Warming:  Corpo- 
rate Average  Fuel  Economy  [CAFE] 
Standards." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PROJECTION  FORCES  AND 
REGIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Projection  Forces  and 
Regional  Defense  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  May  2.  1989.  at  8:30  a.m.,  in  open 
session  to  receive  testimony  on  the 
future  Navy  surface  forces  in  review  of 
the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  defense 
authorization  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN.  FAMILY.  DRUGS 
AND  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Children,  Family,  Drugs 
and  Alcoholism,  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  May  2.  1989, 
at  10  a.m..  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
"Adolescent  Substance  Abuse:  Barriers 
to  Treatment." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  May  2.  1989,  at  10 
a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  Winston  Starr  to  be 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
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committee on  Defense  Industry  and 
Technology  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Tuesday,  May  2,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m., 
in  open  session  to  receive  testimony  on 
ballistic  and  cruise  missile  prolifera- 
tion in  the  Third  World. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SOBCOBOIITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  2  at  10 
a.m.,  to  hold  hearings  on  foreign  as- 
sistance authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Tuesday,  May  3,  1989, 
at  9  a.m.,  in  open  session  to  receive  tes- 
timony on  the  amended  Defense  au- 
thorization request  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
{Lsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  met  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  2  at  1:30 
p.m..  to  hold  hearings  on  State  De- 
partment nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AMTRAK'S  FUTURE 


•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Through  much  of  the 
1980*s,  rail  passenger  service,  and 
Amtrak  in  particular,  has  been  a 
notion  under  siege.  In  each  of  its 
budget  requests  of  recent  years,  the 
Reagan  administration  called  for  dis- 
mantling Amtrak.  and  on  a  yearly 
basis  Congress  rejected  that  proposal. 
And  while  the  Amtrak  system  sur- 
vived, during  the  Reagan  years  there 
was  almost  no  active  consideration  of 
the  role  of  rail  service  in  our  Nation's 
transportation  plans.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  look  to  Amtrak  to  fill  important 
roles  in  our  future  transportation 
plans. 

Since  its  creation  in  1971,  Amtrak 
has  largely  been  viewed  as  a  creature 
of  the  Northeast.  That  is  where  its  re- 
sources are  concentrated  and  the 
region  accounts  for  most  of  the  sys- 
tem's current  ridership.  Indeed,  effi- 
cient transportation  in  the  Northeast 
is  as  crucial  to  the  economic  health  of 
that  region  as  are  water  projects  to 
California  and  the  arid  Southwest  or 
the  construction  of  hydropower  dams 
were  to  the  Northwest. 


But  the  idea  that  Amtrak  should  be 
limited  to  the  Northeast  is  a  short- 
sighted one.  It  is  a  perception  that  is, 
unfortunately,  a  significant  roadblock 
to  development  of  an  improved  rail 
system  in  this  country. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the 
Reagan  administration  had  won  its 
fight,  if  Amtrak  has  been  terminated? 
For  starters,  billions  in  capital  invest- 
ment would  have  been  wasted,  taxpay- 
ers would  have  paid  more,  and  inter- 
city rail  service  in  this  country  would 
have  ended  forever.  We  would  have 
been  much  worse  off,  not  only  in  the 
Northeast  region,  but  as  a  nation. 

Amtrak  survived  the  constant  jabs  at 
its  existence  by  the  administration 
and,  in  fact,  developed  an  excellent 
record  during  that  time.  Dependence 
on  Federal  revenues  has  been  reduced, 
tracks  and  control  systems  along  the 
Northeast  corridor  have  been  im- 
proved, and  ridership  is  at  an  all-time 
high. 

A  recent  front-page  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  described  many  of 
the  improvements  Amtrak  has  made 
in  service.  The  outmoded  equipment 
Amtrak  inherited  has  been  updated  or 
replaced.  Passengers  have  noticed  the 
difference.  Amtrak  carried  21.5  million 
passengers  last  year  and  earned  over 
$1  billion  in  revenues. 

The  article  also  describes  what  lies 
ahead  for  Amtrak.  Continuing  in- 
creases in  demand  for  passenger  rail- 
road transportation  are  testing  the 
limits  of  Amtrak's  resources.  Equip- 
ment is  aging.  Capital  needs  are  rising. 
In  the  next  few  years,  we  need  to 
look  at  Increasing  the  resources  avail- 
able to  Amtrak  so  it  will  be  able  to 
meet  increasing  demands  on  its  exist- 
ing system.  This  must  be  accompanied 
by  continued  improvements  in  rider- 
ship, service,  revenues  and  rate  of 
return  ratios.  Improved  performance 
is  a  potent  argument  in  support  of 
maintaining  our  commitment  to 
Amtrak  in  the  short  term. 

For  the  long  term,  we  need  to  look 
at  Amtrak's  role  in  our  overall  trans- 
portation policy.  As  congestion  in- 
creases not  only  in  the  Northeast,  but 
also  in  areas  like  southern  California, 
Florida,  and  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
we  must  drop  our  national  blinders  to 
rail  as  a  possible  solution.  We  cannot 
continue  to  address  gridlock  solely 
through  the  addition  of  more  highway 
lanes  or  airport  terminals. 

In  addition,  we  must  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  view  the  Nation  as  seven  dis- 
tinct and  unrelated  regional  econo- 
mies. The  balkanization  of  our  Nation 
which  underpinned  so  many  Reagan 
administration  proposals  is  a  strategy 
for  disaster. 

There  is  a  stark  contrast  between 
the  way  our  national  leadership  has 
denigrated  rail  transportation  and 
how  the  Europeans  have  put  it  to  use. 
As  the  Reagan  administration  was 
looking  to  put  more  and  more  Ameri- 


cans on  to  highways  or  in  the  air,  the 
European  Community  was  moving  in 
the  opposite  direction.  In  fact,  the  EC 
has  unveiled  plans  to  expand  dramati- 
cally its  high-speed  rail  system  to  the 
comers  of  Europe,  including  links  to 
Lisbon,  Naples,  Stockholm,  and  Edin- 
burgh. 

It  is  an  ambitious  plan,  one  that  not 
even  the  strongest  advocate  of  rail 
travel  believes  will  be  matched  in  this 
country.  However,  it  does  set  an  exam- 
ple of  what  is  possible,  of  how  much 
more  of  a  role  rail  travel  could  have  in 
this  country.  It  is  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  rail  is  a  realistic  option. 

Any  chance  of  an  efficient,  albeit 
smaller  rail  system  in  this  country 
must  recognize  the  following  points. 
First,  we  cannot  let  the  existing 
system  rot  in  front  of  us.  That  is  what 
happened  to  predecessor  railroads  and 
it  took  more  than  a  decade  to  recover. 
We  must  maintain  a  solid  base  to  build 
from. 

Second,  we  must  look  to  fully  inte- 
grating the  system.  Passengers  who 
arrive  on  time  in  city  A.  but  then  face 
long  delays  for  their  connection  to  city 
B  will  not  be  passengers  for  long.  Simi- 
larly, passengers  who  arrive  at  city  B 
but  have  difficulty  gaining  access  to 
public  transportation  will  quickly  find 
alternatives. 

Third,  a  realistic  timetable  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  must  be  devel- 
oped. An  up-to-date,  widespread,  effi- 
cient system  will  not  be  in  place  In  5 
years  or  maybe  even  10.  We  need  to 
look  at  rail  in  the  long-term  and  plan 
accordingly. 

So  as  we  look  to  the  Federal  budget 
for  1990,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
think  of  our  transportation  needs  of 
the  next  decade.  Does  anyone  believe 
that  Amtrak  could  be  resurrected  to- 
morrow if  it  was  gutted  today?  Does 
anyone  believe  we  can  continue  to 
simply  add  more  and  more  highway 
lanes  ad  infinitum?  Does  anyone  be- 
lieve airports  can  be  easily  constructed 
to  handle  projected  traffic  increases? 

In  recent  statements.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Samuel  Skirmer  has 
signalled  a  much-needed  change  by 
this  administration  in  our  Nation's 
policy  toward  passenger  rail  service. 
After  a  half  decade  of  repeated  at- 
tacks. Federal  policy  is  beginning  to 
recognize  the  role  Amtrak  can  have  in 
our  transportation  policy. 

It  is  a  start,  not  the  end,  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  balanced  program. 
Congress  must  make  sure  that  It  does 
not  take  the  same  short  sighted  ap- 
proach to  rail  transportation  that  the 
railroad  companies  did  in  the  1970's.  It 
is  a  mistake  we  cannot  afford  to 
repeat.* 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM-S.  448 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  448.  legisla- 
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tion  introduced  by  Senator  Simon  to 
reform  our  legal  system  of  admitting 
inunigrants  to  the  United  States.  Two 
years  ago,  Congress  passed  landmark 
legislation  on  illegal  immigration. 
Today.  I  rise  to  support  a  bill  to  assist 
those  who  wait  patiently  to  come  into 
the  United  States  legally. 

Immigration  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
America's  djmamism  and  success.  Sen- 
ator Simon's  bill  strengthens  Ameri- 
ca's generous  immigration  policies 
while  maintaining  the  family  as  the 
cornerstone  of  U.S.  immigration. 
There  are  a  number  of  features  of 
;  Senator  Simon's  bill  that  I  find  par- 
ticularly attractive— some  of  which,  in 
fact.  I  called  for  when  the  Senate  dis- 
cussed legal  immigration  reform  last 
year. 

First,  S.  448  maintains  our  current 
policy  of  unlimited  visas  for  immediate 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Second,  the  Simon  bill  doubles  the 
number  of  visas  in  the  second  prefer- 
ence category— spouses  and  children  of 
permanent  residents.  Under  current 
law.  the  waiting  period  for  obtaining  a 
visa  for  those  in  this  category  can  be 
up  to  12  years. 

Third,  S.  448  increases  by  one-fourth 
the  number  of  visas  available  under 
the  fifth  preference.  This  category 
allows  U.S.  citizens  to  petition  for 
their  adult  brothers  and  sisters  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  Fifth  pref- 
erence, however,  is  already  heavily 
subscribed  and  the  waiting  period  for 
a  visa  in  some  Asian  nations  is  as  long 
as  15  years. 

Finally.  Senator  Simon's  legislation 
provides  for  54.000  new  independent 
visas  to  be  allocated  according  to  a 
point  system.  The  proposed  system 
would  give  points  for  an  applicant's 
age.  education,  job  skills,  and  other 
factors.  This  category  would  give  an 
opportunity  to  those  who  live  in  coun- 
tries that  are  underrepresented  in  our 
current  immigration  flow. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  S.  448 
offers  a  sensible  approach  to  immigra- 
tion reform.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  features  of  this  bill  that  I  have 
discussed  today  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  legal  immigration  reform  that 
Congress  enacts.* 


UMI 


CEDAR  PALLS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
CEDAR  PALLS.  lA 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  in  our  Nation's  Capitol,  over  950 
young  people  from  44  States  have 
gathered  to  participate  in  the  National 
Bicentennial  Competition  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights.  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  a  team  from 
Cedar  Falls  High  School.  Cedar  Palls. 
lA.  is  representing  my  State.  These 
young  scholars  have  worked  hard  to 
reach  the  national  finals  by  winning 
the  district  and  the  State  competitions 
and  I  would  like  to  wish  them  the  best 
as  they  compete  for  the  national  title. 


The  members  of  the  Iowa  team  are: 
Chris  Babinat.  Melissa  Barnholtz. 
Marc  Barry,  Jonathon  Brundrett. 
Aaron  Cain.  Brooke  Carey.  Eric  Col- 
lins. Warren  Curry,  Brenda  Dahlin, 
Jackie  Dewey,  Aaron  Durchenwald, 
Sarah  Fisher,  Barbara  Franke,  Nicole 
Prink,  Jerod  Gross,  Matt  Gutknecht, 
Jason  Hamrock.  Rick  Hansen.  Zach 
Johnson.  Darcy  Juhl.  Susan  Kerns, 
Kimberly  Knight.  Sheryl  Rammels- 
berg. 

Along  with  the  students,  their  teach- 
er. Kelvin  Schuchart  deserves  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  team 
to  date.  As  well.  Linda  Martin,  the  dis- 
trict coordinator,  and  Barbara  Romar, 
the  State  coordinator  have  worked 
hard  to  help  their  team  reach  the 
finals. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tion on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  is  the  most  extensive  educa- 
tional program  in  the  country  devel- 
oped to  educate  young  people  about 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 
With  the  support  of  Congress,  the 
active  involvement  of  Representatives 
and  Senators,  and  the  efforts  of  thou- 
sands of  civic  and  education  leaders, 
the  program  achievements  over  the 
past  2  years  have  been  dramatic: 
1.022.320  students  have  studied  the 
curriculum;  14.381  teachers  are  teach- 
ing the  course:  420  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  the  five  territories  have 
fully  functioning  programs;  92  U.S. 
Senators  are  supporting  the  program 
in  their  States;  and  393  U.S.  Repre- 
sentatives are  participating  in  their 
districts. 

The  program  orovides  students  with 
a  specially  designed  6-week  course  of 
study  designed  to  provide  upper  ele- 
mentary, middle  and  high  school  stu- 
dents with  a  fundamental  understand- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  principles  and  values 
they  embody.  Students  complete  the 
instructional  portion  of  the  program 
with  a  test  designed  to  measure  their 
"constitutional  literacy"  and  receive  a 
certificate  of  achievement  signed  by 
their  U.S.  Representative. 

High  School  participants  then  enter 
a  nationwide  series  of  competitions  at 
the  congressional  district.  State  and 
National  levels.  Students  testify  before 
a  panel  of  experts  at  a  simulated  con- 
gressional hearing  designed  to  meas- 
ure understanding  and  capacity  to 
apply  principles  being  learned  to  his- 
torical and  contemporary  events.  Each 
year,  the  National  Bicentennial  Com- 
petition culminates  in  3  days  of  inten- 
sive competition  among  classes  from 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  educate 
our  young  people  about  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights  is  well  docu- 
mented. Studies  have  found  that  only 
slightly  more  than  half  of  students 
surveyed  were  able  to  identify  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Constitution. 
Nearly    half    thought    the    President 


could  adjourn  Congress  when  he  saw 
fit.  Indeed,  another  survey  conducted 
on  behalf  of  the  Hearst  Corp.  suggest- 
ed that  over  half  of  Americans 
thought  that  the  Marxist  credo  "from 
each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each 
according  to  his  need"  can  be  found  in 
the  Constitution.  Most  alarming  was 
the  finding  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  today's  students  display  anti-demo- 
cratic attitudes  than  did  students  in 
1952. 

The  benefits  of  this  educational  pro- 
gram are  clear  and  it  is  making  a  dif- 
ference among  the  over  1  million  stu- 
dents who  have  studied  the  program. 
A  recent  study  has  shown  that  the  Na- 
tional Bicentennial  Competition  Pro- 
gram has  increased  the  constitutional 
literacy  of  our  young  citizens.  Stu- 
dents in  classrooms  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  debating  the  issues  that  con- 
cerned the  Founding  Fathers  and 
demonstrating  how  the  Constitution's 
basic  principles  apply  to  them  today 
with  an  extraordinary  level  of  under- 
standing. 

The  preservation  of  our  freedom  and 
our  Nation  depends  upon  our  young 
people,  the  decision  makers  of  tomor- 
row. We  have  much  to  gain  from  edu- 
cating them  about  the  Constitution, 
the  Congress,  and  the  continuing  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  I  am 
proud  to  have  students  from  my  State 
in  the  national  finals  and  I  commend 
each  of  them  and  their  teacher  for 
their  hard  work.* 


PETE  UCCELLI  HONORED 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  May  5.  the  San  Mateo  County 
unit  of  the  California  Division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  will  hold  a 
dinner  to  honor  one  of  its  most  promi- 
nent volunteers.  Pete  Uccelli  of  Red- 
wood City. 

Actually,  the  dinner  is  advertised  as 
a  "roast"— a  most  apt  description  be- 
cause of  the  good  nature  of  the  honor- 
ee  whose  perennially  optimistic  out- 
look on  life  has  sustained  him  and 
those  who  know  him  throughout  his 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  tempted  might- 
ily to  take  this  occasion  to  join  in  the 
roast  of  Pete  Uccelli  by  inserting  in 
the  Record  fabrications  of  his  life  that 
would  challenge  the  best  of  joke  writ- 
ers because  I  know  Mr.  Uccelli  well 
and  know  that  he  would  consider  it 
part  of  the  fun.  But  I  am  not  certain 
that  those  who  do  not  know  Pete  Uc- 
celli would  understand  the  nature  of 
my  roast. 

Let  me  simply  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  Pete  Uccelli  is  an  inspiration  to 
his  community.  He  is  a  self-made  man 
who  started  a  small  business  years  ago 
which  today  is  a  major  recreational 
marina.  Most  of  the  improvements  in 
the  marina  were  accomplished  by  Pete 
himself    through    his    own    physical 
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labor.  Given  the  current  value  of  what 
he  has  built,  people  now  accuse  him  of 
having  buried  large  cans  of  money 
throughout  the  property  over  the 
years. 

Because  the  marina  is  situated  on 
the  sloughs  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
Pete  has  wrestled  with  environmental 
groups  and  government  agencies  to 
keep  what  he  has  built.  The  debates 
have  been  classic,  often  precedent-set- 
ting. And  while  Pete  has  been,  to  put 
it  mildly,  a  determined  warrior,  he  has 
never  failed  to  command  the  respect, 
even  friendship,  of  his  adversaries.  De- 
scribed by  admirers  as  "Redwood 
City's  free  soul,"  Pete  Uccelli  offers 
his  own  definition  of  capital  punish- 
ment: 

Capital  punishment  is  when  the  govern- 
ment toxes  you  to  get  capital  in  order  to  go 
into  business  in  competition  with  you  and 
then  taxes  the  profits  on  your  business  in 
order  to  pay  its  losses. 

When  Pete  Uccelli  talks  this  way. 
people  listen— even  people  in  govern- 
ment like  you  and  me.  But  these  are 
not  the  words  of  someone  who  only 
wails  and  complains.  Pete  Uccelli's  life 
is  repleat  with  good  deeds  and  charita- 
ble contributions,  most  of  them  anony- 
mous. 

Hundreds  of  individuals  have  been 
given  a  chance  in  life  because  Pete  Uc- 
celli took  an  interest  in  their  lives.  Ask 
the  scores  of  young  people  who  have 
been  given  jobs  at  his  marina.  Ask  the 
families  who  have  received  vitally 
needed  loans  or  gifts  in  kind.  Ask  the 
local  organizations  whose  urgent  needs 
have  been  met  at  the  11th  hour.  Ask 
the  young  community  leaders  whose 
public  careers  he  has  supported  and 
encouraged. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  San 
Mateo  County  unit  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  is  but  one  of  many  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  who  cele- 
brate the  nature  of  this  fine  man. 
Even  his  closest  friends  are  not  fully 
aware  of  all  his  charities,  but  they 
know  his  good  deeds  are  legion  and 
that  the  full  extent  of  his  giving  will 
take  generations  to  measure. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  sign  which, 
for  years,  has  stood  on  the  road  lead- 
ing away  from  Pete  Uccelli's  marina 
which  says.  "Arrivederci.  You  are  now 
entering  the  United  States."  The 
truth  is.  of  course,  that  no  one  in  this 
Nation  could  be  more  patriotic  than 
Pete  Uccelli  and  no  one  is  more  a  vital 
part  of  his  community  than  Pete  Uc- 
cellL  Everyone  passing  that  sign  real- 
izes the  truth  and  smiles.  The  sign 
seems  to  typify  Pete  Uccelli's  nature. 
He  makes  people  smile  and  he  gives 
the  world  around  him  a  sense  of 
humor  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  un- 
dertakes the  success  of  his  business 
which  provides  recreation  and  which 
he  uses  to  benefit  thousands  of  others, 
many  of  whom  will  never  know  who 
their  benefactor  is. 


I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  on  this  occasion 
to  salute  Pete  Uccelli  and  the  Ameri- 
caxv  Cancer  Society  that  honors  him.* 


FORT  HUACHUCA 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure. This  is  an  issue  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  southern  Arizona,  particular- 
ly to  the  town  of  Sierra  Vista,  which 
could  lose  economic  and  community 
benefits  due  to  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendation concerning  the  future 
mission  at  Fort  Huachuca. 

Twice  in  the  last  month,  members  of 
the  Sierra  Vista  City  Council  came  to 
Washington  to  see  what  justification 
exists  for  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations for  Fort  Huachuca.  Mr. 
President,  we  still  cannot  find  any  jus- 
tification whatsoever  for  this  realigri- 
ment.  There  are  no  economic  or  mili- 
tary benefits  to  moving  this  command. 
In  fact,  all  the  information  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Army  shows  this  move 
will  not  benefit  the  taxpayer,  either  in 
money  saved  or  in  improved  mission 
performance. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Appropriations  on 
April  6,  Sandi  Morris,  a  city  council 
member  from  Sierra  Vista,  outlined 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  key  points 
and  problems  with  this  move.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  this  testimony  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Department  or  Defense  Appropriations 
FOR  Fiscal  Year  1990.  April  6,  1989.  U.S. 
Senate.  Subcommittee  on  Defense,  Com- 
mittee ON  Appropriations.  Washington, 
DC 

The  Subcommittee  met  at  9:00  a.m.  in 
Room  SD-1C6.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  [Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee]  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Inouye.  DeConcini.  and 
D'Amato. 

opening  statement  of  HON.  DANIEL  K. 
INOUYE,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  HAWAII 

Senator  Inouye.  The  Subcommittee  will 
come  to  order.  Today  the  Subcommittee  will 
receive  testimony  from  public  witnesses  on  a 
broad  range  of  topics  covered  in  the  defense 
bill.  In  order  to  complete  the  hearing,  we 
will  have  to  receive  the  full  cooperation  of 
all  of  you  here  this  morning. 

As  some  of  you  are  aware,  today  is  an  his- 
toric day,  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Senate.  And  as 
a  result,  we  are  having  certain  historic  cere- 
monies at  11:00,  which  will  mean  I  will  have 
to  vacate. 

Finally,  City  Council  Members  of  the  City 
of  Sierra  Vista,  Arizona,  Mr.  Jeff  Hass  and 
Ms.  Sandi  Morris. 

[No  response.] 

Senator  Inouye.  We  will  have  a  recess  of 
five  minutes.  We  are  ahead  of  schedule  and 
maybe  these  witnesses  are  on  their  way. 

[Recess.]  _,  .„ 

Senator  Inouye.  For  the  record,  we  will 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 


[Whereupon,  at  10:03  a.m..  the  Subcom- 
mittee was  recessed,  and  reconvened  at  10:06 
a.m.] 

Senator  Inouye.  The  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DENNIS  DE  CONCINI,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  ARIZONA 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank 
you  very  much,  and  once  again  my  heart- 
felt appreciation  from  those  of  us  from  Ari- 
zona, and  particularly  southern  Arizona,  for 
having  these  hearings  on  base  closures. 

The  people  of  Arizona  are  very  cognizant 
of  the  cost  of  miliUry  operations  and  na- 
tional security.  They  want  what  is  best  for 
the  country,  but  they  also  want  to  be  fair. 

Sandi  Morris,  who  is  here  today  from  the 
City  of  Sierra  Vista,  is  a  City  Councilperson, 
and  is  very  familiar  with  not  only  the  eco- 
nomics of  what  a  base  like  Port  Huachuca 
means  to  all  of  southern  Arizona,  but  she 
also  is  very  well  aware  of  the  national  needs 
and  the  security  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  to  oppose 
the  base  closure  legislation.  The  reason  I  am 
here  is  to  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that,  though  the  base  closure 
legislation  has  many  positive  and  promising 
money-saving  devices,  we  In  Congress  have 
an  obligation  not  to  implement  something 
that  in  fact  is  going  to  cost  money  and  not  • 
be  effective. 

Part  of  that  process,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
what  you  are  willing  to  sit  through  today 
and  listen  to  the  rationale  of  the  other  side 
and  the  statistical  figures  that  point  out 
that  some  of  those  judgmente  reached  in 
the  Base  Closure  Commission  report  do  not 
make  economic  sense,  are  not  feasible,  and 
it  raises  the  question  then  whether  they 
Indeed  are  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  nation- 

So  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  introduce  Sandi  Morris,  the  Council- 
member  from  Sierra  Vista. 

Senator  Inouye.  Ms.  Morris,  welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  SANDI  MORRIS.  CITY  COUNCIL 
MEMBER,  CITY  OF  SIERRA  VISTA.  AZ 

Ms.  MORRIS.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to 
ask.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  testimony  as 
written  be  submitted  in  its  entirety  for  your 
consideration.  ^    ».  » 

Senator  Inouye.  You  may  be  assured  that 
your  full  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record.  You  may  be  further  assured  that  I 
will  read  it. 

Ms.  Morris.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  points.  I  did 
review  very  carefully  the  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Act  submitted  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  then  began  to  read  their  backup 
data.  I  further  reveiwed  the  criteria  and  the 
guidelines  that  Congress  established  when 
the  Commission  began  Its  work.  There  were 
a  number  of  guidelines  that  were  given  to 
the  Commission  by  Congress. 

And  Included  in  those  guidelines  were 
nine  criteria  that  the  Commission  did  need 
to  look  at  In  making  their  decisions.  I  re- 
viewed these  nine  criteria  against  the  relo- 
cation of  the  Information  Systems  Com- 
mand, or  ISC,  out  of  Fort  Huachuca.  Arizo- 
na, and  Into  Port  Devens,  Massachusetts. 
The  criteria,  when  applied  against  that  one 
relocation,  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  and 
so  I  would  like  to  just  go  over  the  criteria 
and  ask  for  reconsideration  for  the  things  I 
found  that  I  do  not  understand. 

The  first  criteria  was  that  the  Commission 
look  at  the  impact  on  current  and  future 
mission  requirements  and  readiness.  It  has 
already  been  determined  by  ISC  that  50  to 
75  percent  of  their  civilian  work  force,  pri- 
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marily  their  engineers  and  their  computer 
specialists,  would  not  move  from  Port  Hua- 
chuca  to  Fort  Devens. 

Many  of  them  have  years  and  years  of  se- 
niority with  ISC  and  made  the  move  already 
once  when  ISC  was  relocated  to  Port  Hua- 
chuca.  Many  of  them  are  two  to  three  years 
from  retirement  and  have  Just  simply  said 
they  will  retire  early,  they  will  look  for  an- 
other position  closer  to  their  homes. 

Their  failure  to  move  with  the  command 
will  greatly  affect  the  mission  effectiveness 
of  ISC.  It  will  further  force  ISC  to  begin  im- 
mediate and  heavy  recruiting  in  the  Port 
Devens  work  area,  and  those  engineers  and 
scientists  are  commanding  a  65  percent 
higher  salary  than  the  ones  currently  being 
paid  at  Port  Huachuca. 

The  second  criteria  was  to  consider  the 
availability  and  condition  of  land  and  facili- 
ties at  both  locations.  The  Commission's 
background  data  that  I  read  through  does 
show  that  Port  Devens  is  landlocked  and  it 
is  built  to  capacity.  There  is  not  any  land 
for  expansion. 

Port  Huachuca  is  very  different  from 
that.  There  is  a  lot  of  available  land  to  build 
if  new  commands  were  to  come  in  or  to  sup- 
port any  growth  of  the  existing  commands. 
The  third  criteria  was  the  potential  to  ac- 
commodate contingency  mobilization  and 
future  force  requirements.  That  again  goes 
back  to  the  availability  of  land  that  we  have 
at  Port  Huachuca.  the  availability  for  ex- 
pansion, and  that  is  not  present  at  Port 
Devens. 

The  fourth  consideration  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  be  one  of  cost  and  manpower  im- 
plications. The  Commission's  background 
data  as  supplied  shows  that  the  one-time 
cost  of  moving  ISC  across  the  country 
would  be  right  around  $218  million. 

As  ISC  has  reviewed  this  move  and  put  to- 
gether contingency  plans,  those  costs  are 
going  up  rapidly  every  day  and  are  coming 
in  at  the  $500  to  MOO  million  range.  So  it  is 
significant.  The  numbers  are  tripling  in 
terms  of  dollars  as  to  what  that  move  is 
going  to  cost. 

Again,  those  kind  of  dollars  seem  to  make 
the  move  not  economically  feasible. 

Another  criteria  was  the  extent  and 
timing  of  potential  cost-savings  and  to  look 
at  a  six-year  payback.  Again,  the  Army's 
numbers  say  that  there  will  never  be  a  pay- 
back in  the  move  of  ISC  to  Port  Devens. 
that  in  fact  there  will  be  annual  recurring 
costs  of  $18  million  per  year.  Those  costs,  as 
well  as  the  one-time  costs,  are  escalating 
and  ISC  has  projected  continuing  recurring 
costs  of  $31  million— again,  an  economic 
consideration  that  we  just  find  difficult  to 
understand  when  we  compare  it  to  the  crite- 
ria that  the  Commission  was  to  be  looking 
at. 

Another  factor  that  was  to  be  considered 
was  the  economic  impact  on  both  communi- 
ties, both  Sierra  Vista  adjacent  to  Port  Hua- 
chuca and  Ayers  that  is  adjacent  to  Port 
Devens.  There  was  an  economic  impact 
analysis  done  at  Ayers  by  the  Commission. 
assuming  that  Port  Devens  was  to  be  closed. 
With  the  closure  of  the  t>ase,  the  economic 
impact  was  determined  to  be  minimal. 
There  was  not  an  economic  impact  study 
done  at  all  on  Sierra  VisU  or  Port  Hua- 
chuca. 

The  seventh  of  the  nine  criteria  was  the 
community  support  at  Ijoth  locations.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  traveled  to  Ayers  on 
December  the  8th  and  looked  at  the  com- 
munity support  present  near  Port  Devens. 
Commission  members  did  not  travel  to  Port 
Huachuca  or  Sierra  Vista  and  afford  our 
community  that  same  opportunity. 


Port  Huachuca  and  Sierra  Vista  are  one  of 
the  two  finalists  for  a  base  award  of  commu- 
nity and  military  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion, and  that  is  not  just  Army,  that  is  all 
bases.  Fort  Huachuca-Sierra  Vista  was  one 
of  the  two  finalists  in  that.  So  the  communi- 
ty support  is  not  only  recognized  by  Sierra 
Vista,  but  has  now  been  recognized  through- 
out the  country. 

An  environmental  impact  study  was  also 
done  on  Port  Devens.  assuming  that  Port 
Devens  was  to  be  closed.  With  the  closure 
again,  there  was  no  environmental  impact 
on  the  Port  Huachuca  area. 

Environmental  studies  were  not  done  on 
Port  Huachuca  because,  on  reading  through 
the  Commission's  background  data,  all  of 
the  data  supported  a  co-location  of  ISC  and 
the  Intel  School,  or  ICS.  at  Port  Huachuca. 
So  all  the  background  information  consid- 
ered assumed  that  Port  Devens  was  closing 
and  that  ISC  and  ICS  would  both  be  part  of 
Port  Huachuca.  so  again  there  was  to  be  no 
environmental  impact  and  it  simply  was  not 
studied. 

The  last  thing  that  the  Commission  was 
to  consider  was  the  implementation  process 
of  making  the  move.  ISC  is  looking  at 
moving  thousands  of  people  across  the 
country,  and  they  were  never  asked  about 
the  implementation  process.  They  were 
never  asked  to  consider  the  pros  and  cons  of 
making  the  move,  the  disadvantages,  the 
complications,  the  problems.  It  was  simply 
never  an  issue. 

ISC  was  sitting  at  Fort  Huachuca  and 
were  really  not  at  all  concerned  that  they 
were  even  to  be  affected  by  the  Commis- 
sion's findings. 

So  in  summary,  of  the  nine  criteria,  again 
I  could  not  find  any  of  the  nine  that  fit  the 
ISC  relocation.  I  understand  now  that  there 
is  a  proposal  to  have  GAO  continue  to  study 
some  of  the  supporting  documentation  of 
the  Commission's  findings. 

I  really  lielieve  that  if  GAO  would  study 
this  thoroughly  and  we  could  take  the  few 
months  that  we  need  to  hear  what  GAO  has 
to  say,  that  we  will  very  clearly  either  have 
one  of  two  directions:  we  will  either  find 
that  the  move  was  made  for  a  very,  very 
good  reason  and  makes  very  good  sense  or 
we  will  find  out  that  for  some  reason  the 
numbers  were  not  complete,  the  homework 
was  not  complete,  and  that  that  particular 
portion  of  the  Act  does  need  to  be  read- 
dressed. 

I  do  recognize  that  in  some  of  my  com- 
ments I  seem  to  throw  arrows  at  the  Com- 
mission, and  please  understand  that  that  is 
not  my  intent.  The  Commission  had  an  as- 
tronomical amount  of  work  that  they  were 
to  do  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

And  in  looking  through  and  reading  very 
carefully  what  the  Commission  submitted, 
it  is  very  thorough  and  the  base  closure  in 
my  opinion  make  a  lot  of  sense.  Some  of 
them,  as  we  know,  are  not  very  popular,  but 
they  do  appear  logical. 

ISC  appears  at  the  very,  very  end  of  that 
document,  almost  as  though  it  were  an 
afterthought.  All  the  Commission's  back- 
ground data  supports  the  fact  that  the  ISC 
relocation  was  an  afterthought,  that  it  oc- 
curred during  the  last  couple  of  weeks  prior 
to  the  Commission  t>eing  required  to  submit 
its  recommendations. 

So  again,  it  raises  some  questions.  Perhaps 
the  Commission  did  not  have  time  to  accu- 
mulate the  data  it  needed  that  would 
impact  ISC  and  its  move,  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  done,  that  they  were  in  a  hurry 
and  they  were  up  against  a  deadline  and,  be- 
cause this  was  the  last  issue  considered, 
they  did  not  have  everything  they  needed. 


Even  if  that  is  not  true  and  they  did  get 
all  of  the  data  that  they  had  asked  for  and 
they  had  time  to  review  it,  I  think  then  we 
do  need  an  explanation  of  why  the  move 
was  logical.  Again,  there  could  l>e  one,  but 
we  would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

Finally  I  do  understand  that  the  Act  has 
to  be  an  all  or  nothing  approach.  But  in 
reading  it  again,  I  must  say  that  it  is  very, 
very  good  and  the  closure  of  all  of  those 
bases  is  certainly  something  that  every  tax- 
payer can  identify  with  and  appreciate. 

But  if  there  is  a  mistake  or  if  there  is  a 
flaw  in  part  of  it,  I  think  we  still  need  to 
somehow  show  the  flexibility  to  address  the 
mistake.  None  of  us  are  perfect.  We  all 
make  mistakes,  and  when  we  make  them  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  work  to  get  them 
corrected. 

So  I  asked,  if  it  was  a  mistake,  please  let 
us  look  at  that  part  of  it  again. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time. 
As  you  know,  this  is  a  serious  issue  for 
Sierra  Vista  and  for  Fort  Huachuca.  And 
past  that,  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  issue 
for  the  taxpayers  if  it  is  in  fact  to  be  a  re- 
curring annual  cost  of  $31  million,  this  is 
not  really  feasible. 

So  again,  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
time  and  your  consideration. 

Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Ms.  Morris. 

We  held  our  first  hearing  on  March  the 
2nd  and  at  that  time  we  received  testimony 
from  the  two  Chairmen  of  the  Commission, 
Congressman  Edwards  and  Senator  Ribi- 
coff.  And  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  your 
senior  Senator,  Senator  DeConcini,  asked 
the  question:  Is  it  possible  that  the  Commis- 
sion could  have  made  an  error? 

The  response  was  a  very  candid  one:  Yes, 
it  is  possible  that  we  could  have  made  a  mis- 
take. However,  the  Commissioners  said,  our 
books  are  closed.  We  have  finished  our 
work,  we  have  submitted  it.  Now  it  is  up  to 
someone  else. 
That  someone  else  is  sitting  right  here. 
As  I  responded  to  one  of  your  correspond- 
ents from  I  think  Sierra  Vista,  I  said  that  if 
the  Commission  made  an  error  then  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  rectify 
that. 

And  I  think  your  Senator  should  be  com- 
mended. At  his  request,  we  held  another 
hearing,  as  you  know,  on  March  the  4th.  At 
that  time.  Sierra  Vista  had  an  opportunity 
to  more  fully  present  its  case. 

I  can  assure  you.  as  I  assured  my  col- 
league from  Arizona,  that  if  the  Committee 
is  convinced  that  a  mistake  has  been  made, 
we  will  be  the  first.  We  may  initiate  the  rec- 
tifying legislation  to  bring  about  this 
change.  So  your  testimony,  I  can  assure  you, 
is  extremely  important  and  helpful. 
Senator  DeConcini? 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank 
you  very  much  for  those  remarks  and  the 
objectiveness  with  which  this  Committee  is 
approaching  this  issue. 

I  would  ask.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Jeff  Hass.  City  Council 
Member,  also  from  Sierra  Vista,  who  is  over 
in  the  House  right  now  testifying  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  be  included  in  the 
record. 
Senator  Inouye.  Without  objection. 
Senator  DeConcini.  And  if  I  could  ask  Ms. 
Morris  just  one  question. 

You  mentioned  in  your  statement,  Sandi, 
that  Sierra  Vista— that  50  to  75  percent  of 
the  people  in  ISC  will  not  move  to  Port 
Devens.  How  do  you  come  about  with  that 
figure,  and  have  you  personally  talked  to 
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some  of  these  people  and  know  from  person- 
al experience  that  this  is  the  case? 

Ms.  Morris.  I  have  talked  with  many  of 
the  people  that  are  affected  by  the  possible 
move.  That  particular  number  did  come 
from  OenersU  Rodgers  directly  to  me. 

Senator  DeConcini.  He  is  the  commander 
there.  Is  that  right? 

Ms.  Morris.  He  is  the  commander  of  ISC 
and  had  done  a  preliminary  study,  just  en- 
couraging each  office  to  gather  that  data. 
And  it  was  put  in  terms  of  a  yes.  I  will.  no.  I 
will  not.  maybe  I  will.  There  were  a  lot  of 
options  that  he  told  them  to  consider. 

He  also  further  asked,  under  what  condi- 
tions would  you?  And  the  primary  factor 
was:  Hey  listen,  you  moved  us  across  coun- 
try once:  we  are  the  same  people  that  moved 
here  with  you  when  we  moved,  we  were 
promised  that  that  was  it  and  we  would  be 
left  alone. 

Senator  DeConcini.  These  are  the  civil- 
ians that  are  permanent  employees  there? 
Ms.  Morris.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  DeConcini.  Making  what  would 
be  considered  relatively  high  professional 
s&>lsiriGs? 

Ms.  Morris.  We  are  talking  about  GS-12's 
to  15s.  ,  „  _, 

Senator  DeConcini.  And  did  General  Rod- 
gers also  come  up  with  the  conclusion  or 
statement  that  it  would  cost  as  much  as  60 
percent  more  to  hire  the  equivalent  at  Fort 
Devens? 
Ms.  Morris.  65  percent. 
Senator  DeConcini.  65  percent  more. 
Ms.  Morris.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  DeConcini.  So  those  figures  were 
not  just  something  that  we  all  sat  around 
and  talked  about? 
Ms.  Morris.  That  is  correct. 
Senator    DeConcini.    These    are    coming 
from  the  Army  itself? 

Ms.  Morris.  Yes.  He  did  have  surveys 
done  in  the  Port  Devens  area  and  he  has 
put  together  four  different  briefings  as  he 
continues  to  study  the  cosU  and  complica- 
tions associated  with  the  move. 

Senator  DeConcini.  And  the  cost  is  in- 
creasing all  the  time,  is  it  not,  from  what 
General  Rodgers  told  me? 
Ms.  Morris.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions. I  thank  the  Chairman  for  his  time. 
Senator  Inouye.  Thank  you. 
Are  you  a  member  of  the  City  Council? 
Ms.  Morris.  Yes,  I  am. 
Senator  Inouye.  You  should  be  Chairper- 
son. „^     , 

Ms.  Morris.  Why.  thank  you.  Thank  you 
both  for  your  time.  Thank  you  all  for  your 
time.* 


printed      circuit      boards— equipment 
that  also  has  military  potential. 

The  administration  argued  that  the 
technology  to  be  transferred  should 
first  be  submitted  to  Cocom  for 
review.  But  the  British  Government 
did  not  believe  that  the  technology 
was  covered  by  Cocom  regulations,  and 
rebuffed  the  United  States  request. 

Great  Britain  is  one  of  our  best 
friends  and  allies.  And  we  appreciate 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher's  steadfast 
support  in  the  fight  against  terrorism 
and  for  the  United  States  position  op- 
posing early  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  short-range  nuclear 
missiles  in  Europe. 

While  there  are  differences  over 
whether  this  particular  sale  should 
fall  under  Cocom's  regulations,  I  am 
concerned  that  Cocom  will  be  weak- 
ened if  countries  continue  to  circum- 
vent Cocom  restrictions,  which  have 
l)een  agreed  to  by  our  allies. 

I  ask  that  the  article,  which   ap- 
peared  in   the  April   27   Washington 
Times  and  which  is  entitled  "Britain 
To  Defy  U.S.  in  High-Tech  Export  to 
Soviets,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  27, 
19891 
Britain  To  Defy  U.S.  in  High-Tech  Export 
TO  Soviets 


EVASION  OF  COCOM  ON  HIGH- 
TECH  SALE  TO  SOVIETS 
•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  dis- 
turbed to  learn  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, over  the  objections  of  the  ad- 
ministration, is  going  ahead  with  a 
$450  million  sale  of  high  technology 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times,  the  Thatcher  govern- 
ment has  approved  the  sale  of  indus- 
trial processors  for  a  factory  under 
construction  in  Yerevan,  Armenia. 

The  equipment  reportedly  will  pro- 
vide the  Soviet  Union  with  a  micro- 
computer that  will  be  able  to  direct 
precision  assembly-line  production  of 


(By  Bill  Gertz) 
The  British  government  has  approved  the 
export  of  high-technology  manufacturing 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Bush  administration  says  violates  interna- 
tional export  controls. 

In  what  many  experts  see  as  a  test  case  of 
U.S.  export  control  policy,  the  administra- 
tion is  opposing  the  $450  million  deal  be- 
tween Moscow  and  a  British  construction 
firm.  Simon-Carves  Ltd.,  based  in  Stockport. 
The  equipment  sale  would  be  the  largest 
of  its  kind  between  Moscow  and  a  British 
company,  and  U.S.  officials  said  it  undercuts 
allied  support  for  restrictions  on  the  trans- 
fer of  high-technology  items  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

A  State  Department  official,  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified,  said  the  dispute  in- 
volves differences  over  the  "technical  inter- 
pretation" of  whether  certain  equipment 
should  be  licensed  under  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Paris-based  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  Multilateral  Export  Controls,  or 
COCOM,  made  up  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  allies  and  Japan. 

"It's  an  important  thing  to  the  British." 
the  official  said.  "But  COCOM  regulations 
are  important  to  us." 

The  official  said  both  governments  were 
"still  talking"  about  the  sale  several  days 
ago  and  that  the  dispute  has  not  been  re- 
solved. 

But  Michael  Price,  a  spokesman  with  the 
British  Embassy  in  Washington,  said  Tues- 
day that  British  and  American  officials 
have  discussed  the  issue  and  that  his  gov- 
ernment has  already  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  permit  the  export  of  the  equipment. 
"The  Americans  had  taken  a  view  that  the 
case  should  be  submitted  to  COCOM.  We 
took  a  different  view."  Mr.  Price  said. 

The  British  government  does  not  believe 
the  technology  to  be  transferred  is  covered 
by  COCOM  restrictions,  he  said.  "There- 
fore, were  confident  we're  not  granting  an 


export  license  for  anything  that  would  be  of 
strategic  concern,"  said  Mr.  Price. 

Administration  officials  said  British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  informed 
President  Bush  in  a  letter  recently  that  the 
deal  would  go  through,  in  spite  of  U.S.  ob- 
jections. 

As  part  of  the  deal,  Simon-Carves  will 
transfer  progranmiable  industrual  proces- 
sors—precision controllers  used  in  assembly- 
line  production— for  a  factory  now  being 
built  in  Yerevan,  Armenia.  The  officials  said 
the  factory  will  make  equipment  used  in  the 
production  of  printed  circuit  boards. 

According  to  the  U.S.  officials,  Britain  did 
not  submit  the  proposed  sale  for  COCOM 
review  because  it  would  have  been  rejected 
by  the  committee  as  not  permitted  under  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  militarily  applicable 
technology. 

Mr.  Price  said  he  did  not  know  if  the 
terms  of  the  original  sale  were  modified  to 
include  less-sensitive  technology  at  U.S.  re- 
quest. 

Michael  Hum.  a  spokesman  for  Simon  En- 
gineering, parent  corporation  of  Simon- 
Carves,  declined  to  conmient  on  the  U.S.- 
British dispute  but  said  the  company 
worked  closely  with  the  British  Foreign  and 
Trade  offices  in  setting  up  the  construction 
project  in  December  1987. 

The  plant  at  Yerevan,  which  is  being  built 
on  a  40-acre  site  and  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  1991.  will  manufacture  industrial 
automation  equipment,  and  the  disputed 
high-technology  equipment  is  being  built  by 
General  Electric  Company  of  London.  Mr. 
Hum  said  in  a  telephone  interview  from 
London. 

Stephen  Bryen,  until  recently  director  of 
the  Pentagon's  Defense  Technology  Securi- 
ty Administration,  which  monitors  the 
transfer  of  miliUrily  applicable  technology 
to  the  Soviet  bloc,  said  the  equipment  in- 
volved in  the  Simon-Carves  deal  could  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  Soviet  military. 

Mr.  Bryen  said  the  sale  was  opposed  by 
the  U.S.  government  because  it  would  pro- 
vide the  Soviets  with  a  microcomputer  capa- 
ble of  directing  precision  assembly-line  pro- 
duction of  printed  circuit  boards. 

Also,  the  equipment  is  "ruggedized"  to 
withstand  heavy  industrial  use,  and  the  So- 
viets have  nothing  comparable  to  it,  he  said. 
"The  whole  transaction  itself  is  not  that 
awful."  Mr.  Bryen  said  in  an  interview.  'But 
what  it  does  is  create  a  precedent  for  a 
country  to  go  around  the  COCOM  frame- 
work. It's  a  bad  precedent." 

In  a  similar  case  involving  a  recent  Italian- 
Soviet  deal,  COCOM  representatives  ar- 
ranged for  less-sensitive  technology  to  be 
transferred,  he  said. 

Prank  Gaffney.  another  former  Pentagon 
policy-maker,  said  the  administration's  fail- 
ure to  prevent  the  sale  is  an  indication  of 
growing  pressure  from  the  Western  allies  to 
revise  export  controls  to  abandon  what  has 
been  termed  COCOM's  "no  exceptions" 
policy. 

That  policy,  in  effect  since  the  early 
1980s,  prohibits  any  exceptions  to  the  ban 
on  exports  of  certain  militarily  applicable, 
high-technology  items. 

The  United  States'  European  allies,  in- 
cluding Britain  and  West  Germany,  have 
been  pressing  for  a  new  policy  that  would 
permit  technology  transfers  of  controlled 
materials  on  a  limited,  case-by-case  basis. 
Mr.  Gaffney  said.* 
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CHAPTER  337.  VIETNAM 
VETERANS  OP  AMERICA 


UMI 


•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  R. 
Gordon  Williams  of  Paducah.  KY, 
president  of  Chapter  337,  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America.  Mr.  Williams 
brought  to  my  attention  the  involve- 
ment of  his  chapter  in  the  filming  of 
"In  Country,"  a  movie  about  a  young 
Kentuckian's  attempt  to  understand 
the  effects  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  on 
her  family.  Chapter  members  and 
their  families  performed  as  extras,  and 
made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
filming  by  providing  the  realistic  per- 
spective of  actual  Vietnam  veterans. 

Mr.  Williams  and  all  members  of 
chapter  337  deserve  praise  and  recog- 
nition for  their  contribution  both  to 
the  movie  and  their  nation.  Their  in- 
volvement renewed  awareness  in  west- 
em  Kentucky  of  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  Vietnam  veterans.  I  am 
really  proud  of  each  and  every 
member  of  chapter  337  and  the  fami- 
lies and  communities  which  support 
them.  I  would  ask  that  an  article 
which  appeared  in  Veterans  magazine 
on  this  exciting  experience  in  the  life 
of  chapter  337  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Cmaptex  337,  Vimf  AM  Veterans  op  America 
(By  Gayle  Garmise) 

Most  people  only  dream  of  being  in  the 
movies— for  WA  Chapter  337  in  Paducah. 
Kentucky,  that  dream  has  become  a  reality. 
Several  members  of  the  chapter  and  their 
families  are  extras  in  the  film  'In  Country." 
based  on  the  novel  by  Bobbie  Ann  Mason. 
The  move  is  directed  by  Norman  Jewison. 
whose  other  works  include  'Moonstruck" 
and  "A  Soldier's  Story,"  and  it  stars  Bruce 
Willis  and  Emily  Lloyd.  The  story  centers 
on  a  17-year-old  Kentucky  girl's  attempt  to 
understand  the  Vietnam  War— her  father 
was  killed  in  the  war  before  she  was  born, 
and  her  Uncle  Bmmett,  with  whom  she  is 
living,  suffers  from  PTSD  and  Agent 
Orange  exposure.  Because  the  film  is  shot 
from  the  perspective  of  a  teenage  girl,  a 
viewpoint  no  one  has  yet  explored,  Mike 
Mayes,  vice  president  of  Chapter  337,  be- 
lieves the  film's  release  "will  open  up  a 
whole  bundle  of  new  questions  from  the 
younger  generation. " 

At  first,  members  of  the  chapter  were  sus- 
picious when  they  found  out  that  a  film 
crew  was  coming  to  Paducah  to  make  a 
movie  about  the  effect  of  the  Vietnam  War 
on  a  small  Kentucky  town.  Too  many  films 
have  been  made  by  Hollywood  portraying 
veterans  of  Vietnam  as  social  outcasts  who 
can't  readjust  to  being  "back  in  the  world." 

This  was  not  the  case  with  "In  Country." 
Chapter  members  read  the  script  and  found 
a  film  that  deals  sensitively  with  Vietnam 
veterans.  Jewison  was  especially  interested 
in  receiving  any  suggestions  from  chapter 
members 

Members'  input,  along  with  their  pres- 
ence, has  allowed  the  makers  of  "In  Coun- 
try" to  present  Vietnam  veterans  realistical- 
ly, and.  according  to  R.  Gordon  Williams. 
president  of  the  chapter,  "they  respected 
the  input  we  gave  them.  They  would  ask  us. 
'How  does  this  sound?  How  does  this  seem? 
They  would  come  up  to  us." 


Larry  McCuUaugh.  treasurer  and  chair- 
man of  public  affairs  for  the  chapter,  says 
that  many  of  the  changes  that  Jewison 
made  were  "mainly  little  things  that  most 
people  would  not  notice,  but  Vietnam  veter- 
ans would,  small  things  that  would  stand 
out  like  a  sore  thumb." 

The  original  script,  for  example,  included 
a  scene  in  which  one  of  the  characters  no- 
tices a  National  Park  Service  worker  clean- 
ing off  yellow  paint  left  on  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  to  highlight  a  name. 
The  chapter  brought  this  to  Jewison's  at- 
tention, noting  that  this  type  of  vandalism 
at  the  Wall  might  put  it  into  someone's 
head  to  do  Just  that  same  thing.  "We  had 
the  fear  that  if  they  were  to  leave  it  in.  it 
would  leave  a  bitter  taste  in  some  people's 
mouths,"  says  Williams.  Jewison  took  the 
scene  out. 

The  chapter's  involvement  began  when 
Warner  Brothers  sent  Gordon  Boos,  the  as- 
sistant director,  to  set  up  offices  in  Paducah 
in  April  1987.  There  were  advertisements  in 
the  newspaper  for  movie  extras.  The  stu- 
dio's original  plan  was  to  link  up  with  a 
VPW  or  an  American  Legion  post.  The  di- 
rectors were  not  aware  that  WA  Chapter 
337  was  in  existence. 

After  talking  with  chapter  members,  Wil- 
liams contacted  Boos  to  let  him  know  about 
the  chapter  and  to  inform  him  that  the 
meml>ers  were  interested  in  being  cast  as 
extras.  Boos  was  excited  about  hearing  from 
a  Vietnam  veterans'  group  that  wanted  to 
work  on  the  film  and  called  Los  Angeles. 
Boos  was  given  the  go  ahead  to  work  with 
Chapter  337. 

At  the  chapter's  June  meeting.  Boos 
found  out  about  Chapter  337's  annual 
memorabilia  party.  He  expressed  interest  in 
attending,  and  Warner  Brothers  sponsored 
the  event  so  that  the  actors,  crew,  and  chap- 
ter members  could  meet.  The  actors  came  to 
observe  and  talk  to  the  members  and.  says 
Williams.  "We  sized  each  other  up.  It  was  a 
good  experience." 

Members  had  a  chance  to  meet  author 
Bobbie  Ann  Mason,  who  lives  in  Kentucky. 
"She  was  quiet,  almost  shy,"  remembers 
Williams.  "She  was  very  likable  and  friendly 
and  would  talk  to  anyone  who  wanted  to 
talk  to  her.  She  was  surprised  almost,  that 
all  this  was  happening."  Williams  recog- 
nized Sam,  the  title  character  of  "In  Coun- 
try," in  Mason. 

Several  chapter  members  thanked  Mason 
for  writing  such  a  sensitive  portrayal  of 
Vietnam  veterans  and  their  readjustment 
back  into  society,  and  recalls  McCullaugh. 
"she  thanked  us."  He  says  that  Mason  was 
very  receptive  to  the  idea  of  any  changes  in 
the  script  suggested  by  chapter  members,  if 
they  believed  it  would  make  the  film  more 
authentic. 

Members  of  Chapter  337  will  appear  in 
the  dance  sequence  of  the  film,  which  took 
four  12-hour  days  to  shoot.  According  to 
McCullaugh,  the  scene  will  last  from  six  to 
eight  minutes  in  the  final  cut  of  the  film, 
m  never  look  at  a  movie  in  the  same  way 
again, "  he  says.  'When  I  watch  a  movie 
now,  I  think,  how  long  did  it  take  them  to 
film  that  scene?' " 

Jewison.  who  is  a  "stickler  for  perfection." 
was  always  having  scenes  reshot.  shouting. 
"Let's  do  it  one  more  time.  He  wants  every- 
thing on  tape  before  he  gets  back  to  Holly- 
wood." muses  McCullaugh. 

Chapter  members  can't  seem  to  say 
enough  good  things  about  Jewison.  a  veter- 
an of  World  War  II.  "He  is  a  warm,  gentle, 
and  elegant  man  who  is  interested  in 
people, "  says  Williams.  "He  was  interested 
in  us  as  Vietnam  veterans." 


Williams,  McCullaugh,  and  Mayes  all  be- 
lieve that  Jewison's  sincerity  in  helping 
Vietnam  veterans  by  making  this  movie  is 
genuine.  "He  had  a  sincere  desire  to  make 
the  movie  enjoyable  to  watch."  Williams  re- 
lates, "but  with  a  significant  message  of 
what  Vietnam  veterans  went  through," 
after  they  came  home. 

"He  wanted  us  involved  as  much  as  possi- 
ble." remembers  McCullaugh.  "Jewison  be- 
lieves we  [Vietnam  veterans)  have  been  for- 
gotten and  have  gotten  a  raw  deal.  He  says 
that  we  have  our  place  in  history.  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  him." 

Mayes  points  out  that  Jewison  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  the  film  presented  Korean  and 
World  War  II  veterans  and  members  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  VFW.  Jewison 
wanted  to  show  the  "tying  [of]  veterans  to- 
gether." 

The  members  of  337  were  so  impressed  by 
Jewison.  they  twice  presented  him  with 
tokens  of  their  appreciation.  While  in  the 
middle  of  filming  the  dance  sequence,  sever- 
al chapter  members  presented  Jewison,  who 
took  time  off  from  filming,  with  a  cap  bear- 
ing a  patch  of  the  "Three  Soldiers"  which 
stands  at  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  in 
Washington,  DC. 

The  second  presentation  was  at  the  final 
rap  party  for  the  film.  The  four  officers  of 
Chapter  337  gave  Jewison  a  plaque,  in- 
scribed: "In  grateful  appreciation  from  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America  Chapter  337." 
Mayes  notes  that  Jewison  was  deeply 
moved. 

"He  was  really  taken, "  says  Williams.  "He 
didn't  know  what  to  say.  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  cry.  He  said  that  he  should  be 
thanking  us  for  being  in  Vietnam  and  for 
helping  [with  the  film]." 

Emily  Lloyd,  a  17-year-old  British  actress, 
lived  with  a  family  in  Mayfield  for  a  month 
to  observe  how  Kentuckians  speak  and  go 
about  their  daily  lives.  She  handled  the 
western  Kentucky  dialect  well.  "If  you 
listen  closely,  there  is  an  underlying  British 
accent. "  notes  Williams,  "but  the  only 
people  who  will  really  notice  it  will  be  from 
the  area  [western  Kentucky)." 

"Lloyd  was  a  delight  to  be  around.  "She's 
so  bubbly,"  says  McCullaugh.  '"She's  a  great 
gal.  She's  got  a  precocious  quality  about 
her. "  Williams  recalls.  "The  way  she  thinks 
and  talks  is  a  lot  older  than  her  17  years. " 

"Emily  portrayed  the  Joy,  the  happiness, 
the  naiveness  that  we  had  when  we  were 
her  age."  says  Mayes. 

Many  people  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
Lloyd,  who  was  first  seen  in  last  year's  Wish 
You  Were  Here.  At  this  point,  more  people 
are  interested  in  Bruce  Willis,  who  is  best 
known  for  his  role  as  the  cocky,  often  ob- 
noxious character  of  David  on  "Moonlight- 
ing."  The  role  of  Emmett  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  most  of  the  roles  that  Willis  has 
played  so  far.  but  listening  to  337  members 
talk  about  his  performance,  it  seems  that 
Willis  may  find  himself  up  for  an  Academy 
Award. 

During  the  course  of  filming  in  Paducah. 
Willis  was  often  very  quiet,  preferring  to 
stay  in  character  off  the  set  as  well  as  on. 
but  says  McCullaugh.  "he  was  very  polite, 
very  cordial.  He  was  nice." 

Willis  took  the  part  very,  very  seriously. 
He  was  able  to  "show  the  hopelessness  and 
despair  [of  Emmett). "  Williams  says,  "yet 
[also  show]  the  gritty  determination  to  keep 
going. " 

Willis  became  absorbed  in  his  character, 
especially  when  it  became  time  to  film  the 
scene  at  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial, 
which  was.  in  reality,  a  replica  built  in  a  cow 
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pasture  west  of  Paducah.  In  the  scene— the 
filming  of  which  Williams  describes  as  "two 
of  the  most  Intense  days  I  ever  spent  in  my 
life"_Willis's  character  finds  a  name  of  a 
close  friend  on  the  Wall  and  lays  a  Bronze 
Star  by  the  name.  "He  [Willis]  loolts  into 
the  Wall,"  Williams  remembers,  "and  begins 
crying.  He  was  crying  horse  tears.  I  think  it 
was  genuine  at  that  point.  Jewison  had  a 
father-like  concern  for  Bruce  and  hugged 
him." 

After  the  filming,  Willis  thanked  chapter 
members  for  all  that  they  had  done.  He  told 
them  that  members  of  337  "gave  the  compa- 
ny a  boost,  that  they  were  grateful  for  that, 
for  what  we  had  done,"  Williams  recalls. 

A  film  is  only  as  good  as  the  cast  and  crew 
that  put  it  together,  and  according  to  Chap- 
ter 337  members,  all  the  people  on  the  set  of 
"In  Country "  were  tremendous.  "They  put 
their  heart  and  soul  into  it, "  Mayes  says, 
adding  that  'the  crew  had  the  intensity  of 
Jewison.  They  put  forth  an  extreme  effort 
to  make  it  [the  film]  real.  Everyone  pulled 
together  to  make  it  as  realistic  as  they 
could." 

Williams  relates  that  several  people  m- 
volved  in  making  movies  have  commented 
that  the  production  company  put  together 
to  make  "In  Country"  is  one  of  the  best  as- 
sembled in  a  long  time." 

Because  of  the  writers'  strike,  Jewison  was 
able  to  put  together  the  crew  he  wanted.  He 
believes  that  the  film  has  the  potential  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  works  he's  ever  done. 

Several  workers  on  the  set  were  Vietnam 
veterans,  and  some  of  them  joined  WA. 
Other  people  in  the  cast  and  crew  became 
WA  associate  members.  Jim  Beaver,  one  of 
the  actors  appearing  in  the  film,  is  a  Viet- 
nam veteran  who  has  also  written  several 
script*  for  "Tour  of  Duty"  and  HBOs  Viet- 
nam series.  He  spent  his  Saturday  morning 
before  leaving  town  in  a  mall,  signing  copies 
of  Chapter  337s  book,  "Eyewitness, "  which 
chronicles  the  personal  experiences  of  sev- 
eral chapter  members  and  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  about  Vietnam. 

Members  of  the  film  crew  and  the  chapter 
became  friends  during  the  shooting.  When 
it  wa«  time  for  the  company  to  return  to 
Hollywood,  "it  was  almost  like  old  friends 
leaving."  says  McCulIaugh.  "[This  crew) 
was  like  a  close  family, "  adds  Williams. 

Chapter  337's  involvement  with  filming 
•In  Country"  helped  enormously  in  bring- 
ing the  chapter  to  the  attention  of  the  Pa- 
ducah community.  Radio  stations  began 
calling  the  chapter  for  interviews,  as  did  tel- 
evision stations  and  newspapers.  "In  1983, 
when  we  started  a  Kentucky  Vietnam  veter- 
ans' support  group, "  remembers  Williams, 
"we  had  to  bang  on  their  doors  to  get  any 
attention." 

The  exposure  has  brought  the  chapter  a 
new  sense  of  respect  in  the  community  and 
"an  awareness  that  might  have  taken 
years, "  says  Williams.  The  chapter's  involve- 
ment In  the  movie  "got  people  [Vietnam 
veterans]  out  of  the  woodwork  and  join[ing] 
the  chapter,"  he  says,  "which  might  not 
have  happened  otherwise.  Everyone's  self- 
esteem  went  up." 

"It  helped  our  image  with  the  public 
around  here,"  adds  McCulIaugh.  "It  put  us 
in  a  very  positive  light  and  helped  every- 
body's ego."  The  members  of  the  chapter 
felt  that  they  were  representing  all  Vietnam 
veterans  in  the  dance  scene  and  would  say 
to  each  other.  "Let's  do  this  right. " 

Williams,  the  only  member  of  the  chapter 
who  appears  in  the  final  scene  at  the  Wall, 
says  that  although  it  sounds  corny,  he  felt 
he  was  there  "representing  WA  and  Viet- 


nam veterans  around  the  country,  that  it 
was  a  significant  responsibility."  He  told 
Willis  that  he  "could  feel  the  presence  of 
the  2.7  million  people  [Vietnam  veterans] 
and  the  35.000  WA  people  [members]  look- 
ing over  my  shoulder.  He  [Willis]  smiled  at 
that." 

"It  was  a  very  special  moment  in  my  life," 
continues  Williams.  "When  I  was  splashing 
around  the  boonies  in  Vietnam,  never  in  my 
wildest  dreams  did  I  think  I  would  be  in  this 
movie  representing  everyone  [Vietnam  vet- 
erans]." 

McCulIaugh  says  that  filming  "In  Coun- 
try" was  a  once-in-a-lifetime  experience. 
"It's  something  I'll  never  forget. " 

"I  think  that  it  [the  film]  is  going  to  do 
positive  things  for  Vietnam  veterans. "  adds 
McCulIaugh. 

"It's  very  satisfying."  says  Williams, 
speaking  about  doing  the  film  and  seeing 
oneself  up  on  the  screen,  "especially  for 
those  who  have  been  struggling.  It's  beyond 
one's  wildest  dreams" 

Members  of  WA  Chapter  337  are  now 
concerned  how  the  final  cut  is  going  to 
come  out.  'Our  main  concern."  says  McCul- 
Iaugh. "is  not  to  embarrass  WA.  We  want 
to  do  them  proud.  I  hope  other  WA  chap- 
ters are  happy  with  what  we  did.  "• 


TRANSPORTATION  SECTOR 
SUPPORTS  STEEL  VRAS 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  oppo- 
nents of  the  President's  program  of 
Voluntary  Restraint  Agreements  on 
steel  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
only  people  interested  in  the  continu- 
ation of  VRA's  are  steel  manufactur- 
ers. My  comments  today  are  another 
in  a  series  of  efforts  to  prove  them 
wrong.  Recently,  I  entered  numerous 
letters  from  steel  using  businesses  into 
the  Record,  businesses  that  desire  the 
extension  of  VRA's.  Today  I  will 
expand  the  pool  of  supporters  to  in- 
clude transportation  companies.  These 
firms  are  highly  varied  in  their  focus 
and  size,  yet  they  are  all  vital  seg- 
ments of  our  industrial  system. 

Usually,  when  one  thinks  transpor- 
tation, one  immediately  thinks  of 
trucking,  and  indeed,  many  trucking 
companies  are  in  favor  of  extending 
the  VRA  programs.  For  example, 
American  Transport,  Inc.,  is  a  trucking 
company  whose  largest  customers  are 
domestic  steel  producers.  Moreover, 
they  are  further  involved  in  the  steel 
industry  due  to  extensive  shipping  of 
raw  materials,  such  as  aluminum  and 
machinery,  to  the  manufacturers. 
Tyron  Trucking,  Inc.,  is  a  minority 
owned  company  which  coordinates  the 
business  of  85  owner-operators,  exten- 
sively involved  in  the  steel  industry.  In 
their  own  words,  "These  gentlemen 
own  and  drive  their  equipment,  bear- 
ing large  investments,  that  would 
suffer  substantially  if  VRA's  were 
withdrawn." 

Another  crucial  category  is  shipping. 
Lake  Carriers'  Association  represents 
14  American  shipping  firms  located 
around  the  Great  Lakes.  Traditionally, 
iron  ore  for  steel  mills  composed  50 
percent  of  their  cargo,  and  much  of 
the  limestone  and  coal  which  they  car- 


ried was  also  destined  for  steelmakers. 
During  the  recession  of  the  early 
1980's  these  companies  were  forced  to 
scrap  52  cargo  ships  due  to  decreased 
business,  and  only  now  are  they  oper- 
ating at  a  high  percentage  of  their  ca- 
pacity. Midland  EJnterprise  Inc..  is  a 
different  type  of  shipping  business,  it 
is  a  major  inland  barge  company.  The 
movement  of  coal,  coke,  scrap  iron, 
and  finished  steel  products  is  a  major 
portion  of  Midland's  business.  Need- 
less to  say,  both  of  these  companies 
cite  VRA's  as  crucial  to  their  future 
well  being. 

Mr.  President,  each  day  the  list  of 
VRA  supporters  grows  longer— longer 
because  it  is  the  right  policy  for  the 
steel  industry  and  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  I  ask  the  letters  I  referred  to, 
along  with  these  from  other  transpor- 
tation companies  in  favor  of  extended 
VRA's  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
The  material  follows: 

American  Transport  Inc. 
Vfeirton.  WV,  Apnl  6.  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  express  the  support  of  American  Trans- 
port, Inc.  for  an  extension  of  the  steel  Vol- 
untary Restraint  Arrangement.  American 
Transport  is  a  truck  transportation  compa- 
ny whose  largest  single  class  of  customers  is 
the  domestic  steel  producers.  In  addition  to 
transporting  finished  producte,  we  also 
carry  a  significant  amount  of  raw  materials 
to  the  facilities  of  these  producers,  includ- 
ing machinery,  aluminum  and  refractory 
products. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  1984  VRA  pro- 
gram, we  have  seen  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry rebound  somewhat  from  the  precari- 
ous position  it  was  placed  in  as  a  result  of 
foreign  trade  practices.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  such  practices  as  foreign 
government  subsidization,  and  subsequent 
dumping  of  this  foreign  steel  in  our  nation, 
led  to  a  worldwide  excess  capacity  that  was 
strangling  our  own  producers.  Since  1984, 
though,  the  U.S.  steel  industry  has  made 
significant  progress  in  the  areas  of  produc- 
tivity, efficiency.  and  modernization 
through  reinvestment. 

The  recovery  is  only  beginning,  though. 
We  feel  that  a  five-year  extension  of  this 
program  is  essential  to  insure  continued  re- 
covery and  modernization.  Our  government 
must  renew  VRA  if  it  desires,  as  we  do.  to 
chart  uninterrupted  progress,  only  recently 
started. 

The  93  employees  and  205  full-time  mde- 
pendent  contractors  of  American  Transport 
are  counting  on  you— please  don't  let  us 
down! 

Very  truly  yours. 

David  Hartman. 

Vice  President 


Lake  Carriers"  Association. 
aeveland.  OH.  March  27,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  For  the  second  year 
in  a  row.  U.S.-flag  Great  Lakes  fleets  will 
operate  more  than  96  percent  of  their  carry- 
ing capacity.  The  dramatic  turnaround  is 
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due.  in  large  part,  to  the  Voluntary  Re- 
straint Arrangement  (VRA)  Program  on  im- 
ported steel.  However,  the  VRA  F>rogram  is 
scheduled  to  expire  on  September  30  of  this 
year.  Many  members  of  Congress  have  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  extend  the  VRA  Pro- 
gram and  co-sponsored  S.  378.  The  Steel 
Import  Stabilization  Act.  The  attached  posi- 
tion paper  details  LCA's  support  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  VRA  Program. 

Thank  you  for  co-sponsoring  S.  378.  we 
urge  you  to  vote  for  its  passage  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Very  truly  yours. 

George  J.  Ryan. 

President 

Lake  Carriers'  Association  Position  Paper 
volantary  restraint  arrangement 

Lake  Carriers'  Association  represents  14 
U.S.-fIag  Great  Lakes  fleets  engaged  in  the 
movement  of  raw  materials  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Iron  ore  for  the  steel  industry  tradi- 
tionally has  accounted  for  more  than  50 
percent  of  all  cargo  carried  by  U.S.-flag 
lakers.  A  significant  share  of  the  limestone 
and  coal  carried  by  fleets  is  also  destined  for 
steelmakers. 

Being  so  dependent  upon  the  steel  indus- 
try. Great  Lakes  fleets  naturally  are  com- 
mited  to  an  extension  of  the  Voluntary  Re- 
straint Arrangement  (VRA)  Program  on 
steel  imports.  The  gradual  lessening  of  steel 
imports  has  allowed  steel  and  Great  Lakes 
shipping  to  rebound  from  the  dark  days  of 
the  early-  and  mid-eighties,  but  the  recovery 
is  far  from  complete. 

To  fully  understand  the  need  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  VRA  Program,  one  must  real- 
ize Just  how  hard  a  climb  faced  steel  and 
Great  Lakes  shipping.  In  1981.  the  last  "pre- 
recession"  economy,  iron  ore  shipments  on 
the  Great  Lakes  totaled  83.9  million  tons.  A 
year  later,  as  a  full-fledged  recession 
gripped  the  nation,  iron  ore  shipments 
plummeted  to  43.1  million  tons,  the  lowest 
total  since  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930s. 

The  recovery  in  iron  ore  shipments  was 
slow.  Iron  ore  shipments  totaled  S8.3  million 
tons  in  1983.  and  64.1  in  1984.  but  then 
slipped  to  58.4  in  1985  and  51.0  in  1986. 

During  these  trying  times.  U.S.-flag  Lakes 
fleets  were  forced  to  trim  52  vessels  from 
their  rosters.  The  premature  retirement  of 
these  ships  cut  1.600  billets  from  the  Lakes 
maritime  industry. 

Ironically,  steel  consumption  in  the 
United  States  during  this  period  did  not 
vary  dramatically.  Annual  steel  consump- 
tion has  continued  to  average  about  100  mil- 
lion tons.  But  as  iron  ore  shipments  and  do- 
mestic steel  production  slumped,  steel  im- 
ports soared.  The  16.7  million  tons  imported 
in  1982  sky-rocketed  to  26.2  million  tons  by 
1984.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  introduced  the  VRA  pro- 
gram. 

Relief  was  not  immediate.  Although  the 
procram's  announced  goal  was  to  limit  steel 
imports  to  roughly  20  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic market.  1985  imports  captured  25.3  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market.  The  next  year,  im- 
ports commanded  23.1  percent.  Only  since 
1987  have  steel  imports  been  limited  to  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  the  market. 

Near  achievement  of  the  VRA  Program's 
goal  has  had  a  dramatic  impact  on  steel  and 
Great  Lakes  shipping.  1987  iron  shipments 
totaled  61.7  million  tons.  1988  iron  ore  ship- 
ments topped  68  million  tons.  During  1988. 
the  domestic  steel  industry  operated  at  90- 
plus  percent  of  capacity  from  March  on. 
U.S.-flag  Lakes  fleeU  had  more  than  95  per- 


cent of  their  available  carrying  capacity  in 
service  for  most  of  the  1988  Lakes  shipping 
season. 

The  outlook  for  1989  is  good,  but  the  Sep- 
tember expiration  of  the  VRA  Program 
looms  ominously  on  the  horizon.  There  is 
still  an  excess  of  steelmaking  capacity 
worldwide.  To  believe  that  foreign  steel- 
makers will  not  again  inundate  the  U.S. 
market  with  subsidized  steel  is  naive. 

Nor  is  the  modernization  of  the  domestic 
steel  industry  complete.  Billions  of  dollars 
are  yet  needed  to  fully  upgrade  existing  fa- 
cilities. These  funds  can  be  expended  only  if 
domestic  steelmakers  are  assured  of  at  least 
another  five  years  of  protection  against  un- 
fairly traded  foreign  steel.  President  Bush 
has  pledged  his  support  to  an  extension  of 
the  VRA  Program.  Congress  should  follow 
suit  and  quickly  so  further  modernization  of 
the  American  Steel  industry  can  proceed  on 
schedule. 

Vote  in  favor  of  S.  378.  The  Steel  Import 
Stabilization  Act. 

Midland, 
CSncinnati.  OH.  March  20,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  on  behalf  of  Midland  Enterprises  Inc.. 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  inland  barge 
transporiation  companies  whose  subsidiar- 
ies move  over  40  million  tons  of  commerce 
on  our  waterways  including  finished  steel 
products  and  coal,  coke,  and  scrap  iron  im- 
portant to  steel  production. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  support  exten- 
sion for  an  additional  five  years  of  the  Vol- 
untary Restraint  Agreements  ("VRAs"). 
which  were  negotiated  with  steel  exp>oriing 
nations  in  1984  and  which  are  scheduled  to 
expire  in  September  1989.  In  passing  the 
Steel  Import  Stabilization  Act  following  the 
Administration's  implementation  of  the 
VRAs.  Congress  recognized  the  need  to  help 
our  domestic  steel  producers  fight  imbal- 
anced  foreign  competition  while  at  the  same 
time  it  imposed  obligations  on  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  reinvest  the  cash  generated  by 
their  steel  operations  back  into  the  steel 
business.  The  steel  producers  have  lived  up 
to  this  obligation  and  have  continued  to 
make  great  strides  in  productivity,  modern- 
ization, and  quality.  Much  of  this  improve- 
ment is  due  to  the  existence  of  VRAs.  While 
this  progress  has  been  remarkable  and  en- 
couraging, it  is  also  clear  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  to  allow  our  domestic  steel  pro- 
ducers to  build  on  the  gains  achieved  during 
the  last  five  years.  The  U.S.  steel  industry 
has  done  its  part  to  modernize  and  elimi- 
nate antiquated  production  processes  and 
facilities.  This  has  not  been  met  with  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  structural  inequi- 
ties still  existing  in  foreign  steel  producing 
nations.  Foreign  government  subsidies  and 
dumping  of  steel  in  the  U.S.  market  are  two 
examples  of  competitive  practices  which 
make  an  extension  of  VRAs  vital  to  the 
long-term  health  of  our  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry. 

As  a  company  which  counts  domestic  steel 
producers  among  our  important  customers, 
we  are  concerned  that  a  failure  to  extend 
VRAs  this  year  will  lead  once  more  to  plant 
closures,  business  failures,  and  the  loss  of 
competitiveness  which  characterized  the 
steel  industry  in  the  early  1980s.  We  believe 
the  steel  industry  has  done  its  job  in  recom- 
mitting to  the  future  of  steel— we  respect- 
fully urge  you  to  make  the  same  conunit- 


ment  to  them  by  supporting  an  extension  of 
VRAs  beyond  September  1989. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  P.  Morelli, 
Associate  General  Counsel  & 
Director  of  Government  Affairs. 

Alternative  Transportation 

Systems  Group, 
Homewood,  IL,  March  29,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  As  the  President  and 
CEO  of  a  group  of  companies  that  provide 
services  to  the  metal  products  industry,  I 
am  concerned  about  the  upcoming  expira- 
tion of  Voluntary  Restraint  Arrangements 
(VRAs)  in  September.  1989.  and  their  po- 
tential non-renewal.  Our  organizations, 
which  employ  250  people  and  have  approxi- 
mately 150  leased  contractors,  provide 
transportation,  warehousing  and  distribu- 
tion services  to  this  industry. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  20th  Century, 
the  steel  industry  has  been  synonymous 
with  American  growth,  both  in  terms  of  do- 
mestic production  and  foreign  trade.  Howev- 
er, the  condition  of  the  U.S.  domestic  steel 
industry  sharply  deteriorated  as  a  result  of 
growing  foreign  government  intervention  in 
steel  industries  abroad  and  resulting  mas- 
sive foreign  unfair  trade  practices.  Over  25 
U.S.  steel  firms  went  bankrupt  since  1974 
and  hundred^,  of  thousands  of  jobs  were 
lost.  There  no  longer  prevailed  an  element 
of  balance.  Our  free  enterprise  system  paid 
dearly  for  this  inequity. 

With  the  birth  of  the  VRAs  in  1984,  the 
U.S.  steel  industry  was  able  to  enter  into  a 
restructuring  phase.  Five  years  is  a  very 
short  time,  yet  the  progress  made  in  these 
last  five  years  had  been  monumental.  The 
U.S.  steel  industry  has  made  major  inroads 
in  refining  steel  production,  increasing  labor 
productivity  while  reducing  associated  labor 
costs,  and  basically  bringing  domestic  steel 
production  to  a  competitive  position  with 
foreign  production.  The  VRAs  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  enabling  U.S.  producers  to 
begin  recovery  and  create  an  environment 
which  is  constructive  instead  of  destructive 
to  both  our  domestic  industry  and  that  of 
foreign  producers;  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  that  are  beneficial  to  all  participat- 
ing countries. 

Even  though  our  organizations  are  propo- 
nents of  deregulation,  we  believe  the  VRAs 
are  necessary  at  this  time.  Extension  of  the 
VRA's  is  critical  to  the  continued  restruc- 
turing effort  and  long  term  sustainment  of 
the  U.S.  steel  industry.  To  allow  these 
VRA's  to  expire  would  appear  to  be  counter 
productive  to  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished and  may  very  well  be  the  catalyst  to 
set  both  foreign  and  domestic  steel  industry 
back  into  a  depressed  condition. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  extension  of 
the  steel  VRA  program  is  a  key  investment 
in  America's  future.  We  respectfully  urge 
your  support  of  this  extension.  Thank  you 
for  your  prompt  consideration  of  this  issue. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Dickson, 

President 

Farroggio's  Bristol  and 
Philadelphia  Airro  Express,  Inc., 

Bristol,  PA.  March  29,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  On  behalf  of  my 
company  and  our  147  employees,  we  strong- 
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ly  support  the  extension  of  the  steel  Volun- 
tary Restraint  Arrangements  (VRAs). 

Our  family  owns  a  trucking  company 
which  has  been  in  existence  over  sixty 
years.  Our  employees  and  our  company 
would  be  greatly  effected  by  this  since  75% 
of  all  domestic  steel  moves  by  truck.  We 
handle  many  shipments  for  U.S.  Steel.  Pair- 
less  Works.  Pairless  Hills.  Pa.  and  failure  to 
extend  this  program  will  greatly  effect  the 
Steel  industry  and.  therefore,  have  a  severe 
impact  on  our  business  and  our  employees. 

With  VRAs  due  to  expire  in  September 
1989  we  feel  that  prompt  action  to  extend 
this  program  for  a  five  year  period  is  critical 
for  the  domestic  steel  industry's  future. 

VRA  renewal,  with  no  changes  in  existing 
agreements,  is  a  key  step  by  government  to 
insure  that  the  domestic  steel  industry's 
progress  in  reinvestment,  improved  produc- 
tivity and  overall  efficiency  continues. 

We  truly  believe  that  VRA  extension  is 
critical  to  the  long  term  sustained  recovery 
of  the  American  steel  industry  from  one  of 
the  worst  depressions  in  its  history.  The 
steel  industry  is  just  beginning  its  recovery 
and  continued  support  of  the  VRAs  wiU 
ensure  its  longevity. 

We  respectfully  request  your  support  for 
the  extension  of  the  steel  VRA  program. 
Sincerely, 

SaBCUEL  J.  PARRnGGIO. 

President. 

Team  Traksport.  Inc.. 
Warrendale.  PA,  March  28,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  As  co-owner  of  a 
motor  carrier  specializing  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  steel.  I  ask  your  support  of  a  five 
year  extension  of  the  steel  Voluntary  Re- 
straint Arrangements  (VRAs)  which  are  due 
to  expire  In  September  1989.  We  employ 
over  250  people  whose  jobs  are  contingent 
on  the  continued  reviUlization  of  the  trou- 
bled domestic  steel  industry. 

As  you  know,  foreign  government  subsi- 
dies and  dumping  of  foreign  steel  contribut- 
ed mightily  "to  the  deterioration  of  the 
American  steel  industry.  Now  that  the  in- 
dustry has  just  started  to  recover,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  extend  the  steel  VRAs 
to  Insure  that  this  recovery  continues. 

I  urge  your  support  to  extend  this  vital 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Phiixip  a.  Rezzetano. 

Chairman. 
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Tryon  Trucking.  Inc.. 
Fairless  HiUs.  PA.  March  30,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
V.S.  SenaU,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  John  Heinz:  VRA's  must  stay! 

Tryon  Trucking  Inc.  supports  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Voluntary  Restraint  Arrange- 
menU.  soon  to  expire  in  September  of  this 
year.  Tryon  has  been  in  existence  since 
1964.  Our  livelihood  is  derived  from  hauling 
steel  For  domestic  mills  such  as  U.S.  Steel. 
Bethlehem  Steel.  LTV  Steel,  and  Inland 
Steel  to  domestic  manufacturers  for  eventu- 
al domestic  consumption. 

Tryon  Trucking  is  a  minority-owned  com- 
pany with  nine  employees.  We  utilize  about 
85  owner-operators  who  operate  for  Tryon 
under  a  lease  agreement.  These  gentleman 
own  and  drive  their  equipment,  bearing 
large  investments  that  would  suffer  sub- 
stantially if  VRA's  were  withdrawn. 

The  domestic  steel  industry  needs  all  of 
our  support  to  continue  its  return  from  near 
collapse  facing  it  back  in  1984.  VRA's  were 


the  right  choice  then,  and  are  still  today. 
With  the  VRA's  in  place  domestic  mills 
have  felt  the  beginnings  of  a  recovery. 

Jobs  have  been  saved,  mills  that  were  in 
bankruptcy  or  faced  it  are  coming  back,  and 
monies  invested  in  modernization  have 
brought  back  our  competitiveness  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

We  feel  that  if  the  rules  were  the  same  for 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  steel  mills,  we 
could  compete  with  their  best.  But  over  the 
years  foreign  steel  has  been  heavily  subsi- 
dized by  their  governments  resulting  in 
unfair  trade  practices  and  widespread 
dumping  of  foreign  steel  into  U.S.  markeU. 

We  strongly  feel  that  VRA's  must  sUy  to 
balance  the  scale.  Competition  is  good  and 
needed  as  long  as  it  is  fair  competition, 
which  VRA's  have  tried  to  establish. 

We  all  hope  here  at  Tryon,  that  our  sup- 
port and  belief  is  as  strong  as  ours  in  Ameri- 
ca's future. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  consideration 
in  this  issue. 
Sincerely, 

ROSALYN  Meklir, 

President. 

Allegheny  Plant  Services,  Inc., 

Pittsburgh,  PA.  April  6,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  We  at  Allegheny 
Plant  Services.  Inc..  are  hoping  that  you  will 
support  the  continuation  of  the  Voluntary 
Restraint  Arrangements. 

Our  firm  is  a  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
based  motor  freight  company  with  our 
major  source  of  revenue  closely  tied  to  the 
steel  industry.  We  have  noticed  that  under 
the  VRA  program  the  steel  industry's  recov- 
ery efforts  have  resulted  in  increased  work 
for  our  firm.  A  five  year  extension  of  the 
VRA  program  would  ensure  continued 
progress  in  the  domestic  steel  industry's  re- 
structuring, modernization  and  recovery. 

With  VRA's  due  to  expire  in  September 
1989,  your  prompt  action  is  especially  im- 
portant. If  the  domestic  steel  industry  is 
going  to  be  able  to  sustain  iU  competitive- 
ness with  foreign  steelmakers  the  VRA  ex- 
tension will  be  needed. 

We  feel  that  the  continuation  of  the  VRA 
program  is  a  critical  ingredient  in  the  re- 
building of  the  American  steel  industry,  and 
a  key  factor  in  making  our  steel  companies 
successful  in  the  marketplace  in  the  coming 
decade.  We  respectfully  urge  your  full  sup- 
port for  an  extension  of  the  VRA  program. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  issue. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Joseph  T.  Ross. 

President. 


Universal  Am-Can  Ltd.. 
York,  PA,  March  21,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  I  write  on  behalf  of 
my  company.  Universal  Am-Can  Ltd.  in  sup- 
port of  extension  of  the  steel  Voluntary  Re- 
straint Arrangements  (VRAs).  We  are  a 
trucking  company  with  a  terminal  located 
in  the  York.  PA  area.  We  have  terminals  lo- 
cated throughout  the  country  with  operat- 
ing revenues  in  excess  of  70  million  dollars 
per  year. 

With  VRAs  due  to  expire  in  September  of 
1989.  we  strongly  feel  that  prompt  action  to 
extend  this  program  for  a  five-year  period  is 
critical  for  the  domestic  steel  Industry's  fur- 
ther restructuring  and  modernization.  We 


view  VRA  renewal  as  the  key  step  by  gov- 
ernment to  ensure  that  the  domestic  steel 
industry's  progress  in  reinvestment,  im- 
proved productivity  and  overall  efficiency 
continues  uninterrupted. 

As  you  know,  the  condition  of  the  domes- 
tic steel  industry  sharply  deteriorated  over 
many  years  as  a  result  of  growing  foreign 
government  intervention  in  steel  industries 
abroad  and  resulting  massive  foreign  unfair 
trade  practices.  Such  practices  were  perva- 
sive when  the  VRA  program  was  instituted 
In  1984  and  they  continue  today.  Two  clear 
examples  are  (1)  the  enormous  foreign  gov- 
ernment subsidies  that  have  perpetuated 
structural  world  excess  capacity  in  steel- 
making  and  (2)  the  widespread  dumping  of 
foreign  steel  In  the  U.S.  market. 

We  strongly  believe  that  VRA  extension  is 
critical  to  the  long  term  susUined  recovery 
of  the  American  steel  Industry  from  one  of 
the  worst  depressions  In  its  history.  Most 
importantly,  the  U.S.  steel  industry  is  just 
beginning  its  recovery,  and  continued  sup- 
port of  the  VRAs  will  ensure  that  its 
progress  continues. 

As  a  key  Investment  in  America's  future, 
we  respectfully  urge  your  support  for  the 
extension  of  the  steel  VRA  program.  Thank 
you  for  your  prompt  consideration  of  this 
issue. 

Sincerely. 

James  D.  Rhniok, 
Terminal  Manager  and 

Regional  Sales. 

Mawson  &  Mawson.  Inc.. 
Langhome,  PA,  March  30,  1989. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Heinz:  I  have  managed  a 
trucking  company  for  36  years.  This  compa- 
ny has  third  generation  in  management  and 
we  employ  two  hundred,  fifty-six  (256) 
people.  We  specialize  in  transporUtion  of 
steel  and  on  behalf  of  myself  and  employ- 
ees. I  write  in  support  of  extension  of  the 
Voluntary  Restraint  Arrangements.  Seven- 
ty-six percent  (76%)  of  our  shipments  origi- 
nate or  are  delivered  to  Pennsylvania  points. 
This  Is  why  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  I 
write  to  you  concerning  this  matter. 

As  you  can  readily  understand,  because  we 
are  totally  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the 
steel  Industry  in  America,  we  feel  strongly 
that  prompt  action  is  necessary  to  extend 
this  program  for  an  additional  five  years. 
We  have  not  fully  recovered  ourselves  from 
the  last  recession  and  the  additional  five 
years  will  aid  us  In  reaching  financial  health 
and  help  our  employees  retain  their  employ- 
ment. 

For  further  stability  in  American  employ- 
ment, we  plead  for  your  support  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  steel  Voluntary  Restraint  Ar- 
rangements for  a  five  year  period. 

Thank  you  In  advance  for  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  Dorbin. 

PresidenLm 


NORTHLAND  LUTHERAN  HIGH 
SCHOOL.  WAUSAU.  WI 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  2  days 
ago  America  celebrated  the  bicenten- 
nial of  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
our  constitutional  government— the 
Presidency  that  links  the  America  of 
George  Washington  with  the  America 
of  George  Bush. 
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This  week,  13  students  from  my 
home  State  of  Wisconsin  are  celebrat- 
ing the  bicentennial  of  our  Constitu- 
tion in  a  very  special  way.  The  stu- 
dents from  Northland  Lutheran  High 
School  in  Wausau— Brenda  Bartelt, 
Laura  Buch.  Jennifer  Martens,  Randy 
Mensching,  Andrew  Mueller,  Mary 
Jayne  Mundt,  Jennifer  Nienow, 
Michael  Oemig,  Jody  Russ,  Julie 
Schuch,  Chris  Stuedemann,  Dan 
Unruh,  and  Lisa  Zettler— have  come  to 
Washington  to  participate  in  the 
finals  of  the  National  Bicentennial 
Competition  on  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights. 

With  a  lot  of  hard  work,  plus  the 
help  of  instructor  William  Mundt  and 
coordinators  Ronald  Harshman  and 
Julia  M.  Prohreich,  these  students 
have  come  a  long  way  in  mastering  our 
democratic  system.  I  want  to  wish  all 
of  them  the  best  of  luck  in  this  compe- 
tition—and a  bright  future  thereaf- 
ter.* 


UMI 


RECOGNITION  OF  AWARD  TO 
LOUISVILLE  CHAPTER  OP  THE 
SERVICE  CORPS  OP  RETIRED 
EXECUTIVES 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Louisville 
Chapter  of  the  Service  Corps  of  Re- 
tired Executives  [SCORE],  which  has 
been  selected  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  the  national 
"SCORE  Chapter  of  the  Year  for 
1988."  The  Louisville  chapter  is  being 
honored  in  Washington  in  connection 
with  the  observance  of  Small  Business 
Week  beginning  May  7,  1989. 

As  the  recipient  of  this  singular 
honor,  the  Louisville  SCORE  has 
gained  recognition  as  a  role  model  for 
voliuiteer  business  counseling  groups 
across  the  Nation.  The  entire  SCORE 
Program  deserves  our  highest  praise 
for  its  successful  efforts  to  utilize  the 
experience  and  skills  of  retired  Ameri- 
cans who  can  help  countless  business- 
es reach  their  full  potential  as  produc- 
tive employers  in  a  time  of  national 
economic  need. 

The  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
the  Louisville's  SCORE  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  dedication  of  many  individ- 
uals, only  a  few  of  whom  can  be  men- 
tioned in  this  brief  tribute.  Ben  W. 
Cnune.  the  1988  chairman  of  the  Lou- 
isville chapter  and  a  retired  treasurer 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  led  the 
Louisville  team's  drive  to  provide  ex- 
panded service  to  businesses  in  the 
Louisville  area. 

Improved  procedures  for  problem  di- 
agnosis and  indepth  counseling  were 
developed  by  Prank  Berlin,  the  chap- 
ter's assignment  chairman  and  former 
owner  of  the  Berlin  Department 
Stores.  Retired  Army  Col.  Clifton  Stig- 
ger.  who  also  served  in  engineering  po- 
sitions with  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.. 
helped  to  forge  a  program  of  expanded 
management  training  workshops  with 


more  detailed  counselor  training  and 
recruitment  of  new  SCORE  volunteers 
with  specific  skills  needed  to  further 
the  business  goals  of  the  chapter's  cli- 
ents. 

Augie  Drufke.  regional  SCORE  rep- 
resentative in  Louisville  and  former 
manager  of  sales  administration  with 
American  Steel  Foundries,  sparked  the 
chapter's  successful  effort  to  become 
the  first  in  Kentucky  to  gain  SCORE 
accreditation  as  a  top-quality  organiza- 
tion in  assisting  small  businesses.  Dis- 
trict representative  Henry  Peingold, 
who  had  been  in  retail  merchandising 
with  Montgomery  Ward  and  Inter- 
state Stores,  played  a  key  role  in  fol- 
lowing through  on  this  effort.  William 
Grim,  a  former  General  Electric  Co. 
vice  president  who  helped  to  develop 
the  chapter's  marketing  program,  is 
among  others  who  continue  to  make 
invaluable  contributions  to  the  Louis- 
ville SCORE. 

The  volunteer  efforts  of  retired  per- 
sons play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  the  success  of  our  Nation's 
small  businesses,  which  truly  repre- 
sent the  future  of  America.  With  that 
in  mind.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  recog- 
nize and  congratulate  our  Louisville 
volunteers,  SCORE  chapter-of-the- 
year  finalists  in  Fargo,  ND,  Boston, 
MA,  Prescott,  AZ,  and  Santa  Maria, 
CA,  and  all  of  the  other  fine  SCORE 
chapters  across  this  Nation.* 


memorating  the  Detroit  branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DETROIT  BRANCH 
OF  THE  AAUW 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  outstanding  work 
being  done  by  the  Detroit  Branch  of 
the  American  Association  of  Universi- 
ty Women.  The  American  Association 
of  University  Women  [AAUW]  is  a 
108-year-old  organization  whose  mem- 
bers are  graduates  of  accredited  col- 
leges and  universities  across  the 
Nation.  AAUW's  mission  is  "to  pro- 
mote equity  for  women,  education  and 
self-development  over  the  life  span 
and  positive  societal  change." 

Founded  in  1889,  the  Detroit  Branch 
of  AAUW  is  the  eighth  oldest  branch 
in  the  country  and  will  be  celebrating 
its  hundredth  anniversary  this  year.  I 
applaud  the  members  of  the  Detroit 
branch  for  having  furthered  the  work 
of  AAUW  by  serving  in  a  variety  of  ca- 
pacities at  the  association  and  division 
level.  The  Detroit  branch  has  main- 
tained its  commitment  to  the  city  of 
Detroit,  the  State  of  Michigan  and  the 
Nation  through  programs  that  have 
focused  on  societal  and  educational 
issues,  brought  new  ideas  to  the  fore, 
and  increased  citizen  awareness.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Detroit  branch  has  contrib- 
uted significant  sums  to  the  AAUW 
Educational  Foundation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  educational  grants 
and  fellowships  for  women. 

In  light  of  their  many  contributions. 
I  ask  that  you  please  join  me  in  com- 


THE  CHICAGO  MERCANTILE  EX- 
CHANGE TOUGHENS  ITS 
RULES 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  the  special  committee  to 
review  trading  practice  of  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange  submitted  its 
report  and  recommendations  to  the 
exchange's  board  of  directors. 

The  proposed  package  of  regulatory 
changes  is  broad  and  far-reaching.  I 
think  it  is  a  tough  package,  and  in  an 
editorial  published  last  week,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  agreed. 

As  the  Tribune  editorial  points  out, 
the  recommendations  seem  to  succeed 
in  meeting  two  fundamental  objectives 
that  can  sometimes  be  in  conflict.  The 
package  maintains  the  liquidity  and 
international  competitiveness  of  the 
futures  products  traded  at  the  MERC, 
while  ensuring  that  exchange  custom- 
ers are  confident  that  they  are  being 
treated  fairly  and  equitably  and  that 
the  exchange  is  taking  strong  action 
against  any  trading  abuses. 

The  recommendations  also  demon- 
strate something  else  that  is  extreme- 
ly important— that  self-regulation 
works.  Both  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange  and  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  are  constantly  hard  at  work  to 
ensure  that  public  confidence  in  the 
Chicago  Exchanges,  and  the  trading 
efficiency  and  international  competi- 
tiveness of  the  exchanges,  are  always 
maintained. 

With  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Act  now  up  for  reauthorization, 
the  editorial,  and  the  point  it  makes 
about  self-regulation,  is  particularly 
relevant.  I  commend  the  editorial  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  review;  I  think 
they  will  find  it  very  persuasive.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  the  editorial  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr.  26.  19891 
The  Merc  Fights  for  Self-Regulation 

Leo  Melamed.  architect  of  Chicago's  fi- 
nancial futures  market,  is  an  outspoken 
champion  of  self-regulation,  and  it's  easy  to 
see  why.  With  Melamed  as  its  chief  policy- 
maker, the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 
has  been  a  consistent  industry  leader  in  new 
products  and  services  while  remaining  large- 
ly free  of  heavy  government  interference. 

But  Melamed  knows  that  self-regulation  is 
a  right  that  can  disappear  rapidly  if  an  in- 
stitution doesn't  act  responsibly.  Paced  with 
increasing  global  competition  and  a  govern- 
ment investigation  of  industry  trading  prac- 
tices, he's  fighting  hard  to  preserve  that 
right. 

A  committee  of  Merc  leaders  and  industry 
experts,  formed  shortly  after  the  federal  in- 
vestigation of  the  Merc  and  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  was  disclosed  by  The  Trib- 
une in  mid-January,  has  proposed  tougher 
trading  rules  and  penalties.  If  adopted  by 
the  Merc's  board  of  governors  and  the  fed- 
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eral Commodities  Future  Trading  Commis- 
sion, they  would  fundamentally  change  the 
way  Chicago's  futures  markets  operate. 
They  would  eliminate  many  opportunities 
for  fraud  and  abuse  and  deter  cheating  by 
imposing  harsh  fines. 

One  far-reaching  proposal  calls  for  ban- 
ning most  traders  from  doing  business  for 
themselves  at  the  same  time  they  are  han- 
dling orders  for  customers.  This  "dual  trad- 
ing" would  be  allowed  only  in  a  small 
number  of  lightly  traded  commodities.  The 
committee  also  wants  to  restrict  broker  as- 
sociations or  rings,  add  surveillance  staff, 
appoint  non-exchange  members  to  discipli- 
nary committees  and  suspend  a  member  for 
six  months  after  a  major  rules  violation.  A 
second  offense  would  result  in  lifetime  ex- 
pulsion from  the  exchange. 

Merc  officials  claim  some  of  these  changes 
were  in  the  works  before  the  federal  probe 
was  revealed,  but  the  package  is  clearly  a  re- 
sponse. It's  also  a  genuine  effort  to  restore 
public  confidence  In  one  of  Chicago's  most 
important  financial  markets  by  limiting 
both  the  possibilities  and  perception  of 
abuses.  ^  . 

Critics  may  argue  that  the  Merc  is  domg 
too  little,  too  late.  But  the  exchange  con- 
stantly must  balance  Its  duty  to  keep  iU 
own  house  In  order  with  Its  need  to  provide 
liquid  and  efficient  markets. 

Congress  should  realize  that  the  futures 
industry  has  prospered  under  self-regula- 
tion. Even  under  the  cloud  of  the  FBI  sting, 
Merc  volume  Is  up  34  percent  this  year  and 
membership  values  are  at  record  amounts. 
If  the  Investigation  reveals  abuses  not  cov- 
ered by  these  rule  changes,  further  adjust- 
ments can  be  made. 

Meantime,  lawmakers  should  not  add  bur- 
densome regulations  that  will  drive  up  the 
cost  of  trading  futures  in  America  and  force 
a  successful  U.S.  Industry  to  yield  to  foreign 
competition.* 


er  in  Hackensaclc.  Under  the  New 
York  law,  the  secretary's  $15,000  will 
be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  only  because 
of  the  spouse's  income.  Yet  the  fire- 
fighter may  have  absolutely  no  con- 
nection to  New  York  and  enjoy  not  a 
single  benefit  from  New  York's  gov- 
ernment. 

That  is  not  right.  And  that  is  why 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  are  so  out- 
raged by  this  unfair  tax. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  a 
sensible  mechanism  for  resolving  this 
problem  in  a  manner  that  meets  the 
needs  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
commuters,  and  that  I  hope  will  also 
be  acceptable  to  New  York.  By  estab- 
lishing a  moratorium  on  interstate 
taxation  based  on  nonresidents'  out- 
of -State  income,  it  would  provide  relief 
from  the  New  York  law.  And  by  estab- 
lishing a  commission  with  equal  repre- 
sentation from  each  State,  it  provides 
a  mechanism  for  resolving  this  dispute 
reasonably  and  fairly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill.* 


awareness  jeopardizes  our  Nation's 
future  in  global  affairs.  This  lack  of 
global  perspective  damages  America's 
ability  to  compete  in  world  markets. 
The  more  our  country  becomes  compe- 
tent in  foreign  languages  and  cultures, 
the  more  enhanced  our  foreign  policy 
decisions  will  become. 

Recently,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
set  up  a  National  Foreign  Language 
Center  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching.  Also,  Cormecticut  College 
announced  a  new  International  Stud- 
ies Program  to  increase  student  com- 
petency in  foreign  languages  and  cul- 
ture. These  programs  are  encouraging, 
however,  there  is  room  for  expansion 
in  this  area.  We  must  have  successful 
foreign  language  programs,  starting  at 
the  grammar  school  level,  in  order  to 
build  bridges  of  understanding  be- 
tween America  and  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  15.  19891 


FAIRNESS  IN  INTERSTATE 
TAXATION  OF  NONRESIDENTS 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  express  my  support  for  legis- 
lation introduced  by  Senator  Bradley, 
and  cosponsored  by  Senators  Dodd, 
Lieberman,  and  myself.  S.  800.  to  pro- 
vide for  a  moratorium  on,  and  study 
regarding,  certain  State  tax  laws. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  responds  to  a 
recent  change  in  New  York  State's  tax 
law  that  is  placing  an  unfair  burden 
on  over  250,000  New  Jerseyans  and 
other  nonresidents  who  work  in  New 
York.  Under  the  new  law.  income  from 
sources  outside  New  York  will  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  rate  of  New 
York  State  tax  that  nonresidents  owe 
on  income  earned  in  New  York. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President.  New 
York's  new  law  is  fimdamentally 
unfair.  I  have  no  problem  with  New 
York  taxing  income  that  is  earned  in 
New  York— that  makes  sense.  What  is 
not  fair,  though,  is  basing  New  York 
taxes  on  income  earned  out-of-State. 

Why.  for  example,  should  a  New  Jer- 
seyan  have  to  pay  more  taxes  to  New 
York  solely  because  his  or  her  spouse 
happens  to  make  money  in  New 
Jersey?  Take  a  secretary  from  New 
Jersey  who  earns  $15,000  in  New  York 
and  whose  spouse  works  as  a  firefight- 


PROVIDING  CERTAIN 
ASSISTANCE  TO  POLAND 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
Senator  Carl  Levin's  bill  to  provide 
OPIC  insurance,  reinsurance  and  fi- 
nancing to  worthy  projects  in  Poland. 
At  this  critical  time  in  Poland's  histo- 
ry, it  is  important  to  demonstrate  this 
country's  support  for  the  sweeping 
positive  changes  going  on  in  Poland. 

Private  employment  accounts  for 
roughly  one-third  of  Poland's  work 
force.  In  agriculture,  three-fourths  of 
the  land  is  in  private  hands.  The 
agreement  negotiated  between  Lech 
Walesa's  Solidarity  and  the  govern- 
ment authorities  could  pave  the  way 
for  a  meaningful  expansion  of  United 
States-Polish  trade.  OPIC  insurance  to 
Poland's  nongoverrmiental  sector  will 
encourage  such  trade,  and  this  is  to  l)e 
welcomed  given  the  new  compact  be- 
tween rulers  and  ruled  in  that  trou- 
bled country. 

We  ought  to  promote  expanded 
trade  with  those  in  Poland  who  have 
fought  long  and  hard  to  move  their 
country  toward  greater  freedom  and 
openness.  Building  on  Poland's  al- 
ready strong  base  of  private  economic 
activity  will  help  move  the  democrati- 
zation process  along.  I  am  pleased  to 
associate  myself  with  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
measure  their  support.* 


ABOUT  EDUCATION 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  thought- 
provoking  article  by  Fred  M.  Hechin- 
ger  that  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times.  The  article  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  America's  incompetence 
in    foreign    languages    and    cultural 


About  Edocatiom 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 

Last  month,  the  nation's  governors  cited 

Americans'  ignorance  of  foreign  languages 

and  cultures  as  a  threat  to  this  country's 

future. 

"The  United  States  Is  not  well  prepared 
for  International  trade, "  said  Gov.  Gerald  L. 
Baliles  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Governors'  Association.  "We  do  not  know 
the  languages,  the  cultures  or  the  geograph- 
ic characteristics  of  our  competitors. " 

It  Is  not  surprising  If  this  sounds  familiar. 
In  1979,  President  Jimmy  Carter's  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Languages  and  Internation- 
al Studies  concluded,  "Americans'  scandal- 
ous incompetence  in  foreign  languages  also 
explains  our  dangerously  Inadequate  under- 
standing of  world  affairs." 

Educators  say  that  for  a  superpower  with 
an  awesome  capacity  for  good  or  111  on  the 
world  stage,  the  indictment  remains  serious, 
as  many  American  businesses  struggle  to 
catch  up  with  foreign  economic  competitors. 
The  1979  commission  practically  wrote 
the  script  for  the  1989  statement  by  the 
governors.  It  noted  that  the  Japanese  have 
hundreds  of  sales  representatives  familiar 
with  American  speech  and  ways.  Only  a 
handful  of  Americans  trying  to  sell  United 
SUtes  merchandise  In  Japan  were  similarly 
prepared. 

Debacles  such  as  those  In  Vietnam  and 
Iran,  the  commission  believed,  were  either 
caused  or  aggravated  by  American  Igno- 
rance. Why  does  such  Ignorance  continue 
after  being  exposed  over  and  over  again? 
What  prevents  schools  and  colleges  from 
doing  a  better  job  when  educated  young 
people  in  many  other  Industrial  countries 
are  fluent  in  at  least  one  language  other 
than  their  own? 

One  answer  is  the  double  myth  that 
Americans  are  for  some  reason  less  able  to 
learn  foreign  languages  and  that,  anyway, 
everyone  In  the  world  speaks  English. 

Both  answers  are  wrong.  Many  Americans 
who  have  set  their  mind  to  It  and  have  been 
taught  effectively  are  competent  linguists; 
and  as  every  American  traveler  knows,  far 
from  everyone  speaks  English.  Americans 
who  work   abroad   without  being  able   to 
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speak  the  local  language  are  often  limited  in 
their  contacts  to  a  small  elite  group  that 
does  not  represent  the  mood  of  the  larger 
population.  Hence  the  frequent  misreading 
of  foreign  politics. 

Foreign-language  educators  say  that  it  is 
only  in  moments  of  crisis  that  foreign  lan- 
guage teaching  is  shored  up— for  a  while. 

In  reaction  to  the  Soviet  launching  of 
Sputnik  in  1957,  Congress  passed  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Eklucation  Act  to  quickly 
infuse  money  into  language  teaching.  For- 
eign languages  in  elementary  schools  flour- 
ished. Schools  bought  language  laboratories 
that  allowed  students  to  hear  and  speak  the 
language  electronically. 

Both  made  sense.  The  laboratories  aug- 
mented the  scarce  teaching  force.  Starting 
5-  and  S-year-olds  on  a  new  language  worked 
well  because  children  at  that  age  enjoy  new 
sounds  and  strange  words.  By  contrast, 
I  teenagers  who  are  the  usual  target  of  lan- 
!  guage  instruction,  are  self-conscious. 

Yet,  by  1978,  20  years  after  the  initial 
boom,  the  foreign  languages  program  was 
comotose.  Of  23  states  that  responded  to 
questions  by  the  Modem  Language  Associa- 
tion. 17  reported  that  their  program  had 
either  died  or  lost  its  vigor.  Many  language 
laboratories  gathered  dust  in  storerooms. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  slight 
rise  in  interest.  But  many  educators  say 
that  is  slight  improvement  against  a  S3  per- 
cent decline  in  foreign  language  bachelors 
degrees  between  1970  and  1985. 

Reacting  to  a  bad  situation.  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  set  up  a  National  Foreign 
Language  Center  in  1987  to  improve  the 
quality  of  teaching. 

This  year,  Claire  L.  Gaudiani,  the  new 
president  of  Connecticut  College  and  her- 
self a  former  language  teacher,  announced  a 
new  International  Studies  Program  that 
allows  students,  regardless  of  their  major,  to 
seek  advanced  competency  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage and  apply  it  to  an  internship  or  to 
study  abroad.  Included  is  instruction  in  the 
social  and  cultural  setting  of  countries 
where  the  language  is  spoken. 

What  can  be  accomplished  was  illustrated 
by  teachers  like  John  Rassias  of  Dart- 
mouth. In  1979,  Mr.  Rassias  immersed  26 
New  York  City  Transit  Police  officers  in 
Spanish  for  several  weeks  and  sent  them 
back  able  to  communicate  with  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people  on  their  beat. 

One  graduate  summed  up  a  problem  that 
plagues  not  only  the  city's  subways  but  mis- 
understandings on  the  world  stage:  "How  do 
you  service  a  community  you  can't  talk 
to?'* 


UMI 


mis  AND  B.  GERALD  CANTOR, 
HONOREES.  THE  BROOKLYN 
MUSEUM  BALL 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
couple.  Iris  and  B.  Gerald  Cantor.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cantor  will  be  awarded  the 
Augtistus  Graham  Medal  for  their  ex- 
ceptional support  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  at  the  32d  Annual  Brooklyn 
Museum  Ball  on  May  3.  1989. 

Mr.  Cantor  is  founder,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Cantor  Fitz- 
gerald Inc.,  a  financial  holding  compa- 
ny, and  president  of  the  B.  Gerald 
Cantor  Art  Foundation.  He  is  an  offi- 
cer of  the  French  Order  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan 


Museum  of  Art  and  a  member  of  the 
Btisiness  Committee  for  the  Arts. 

He  is  the  world's  foremost  collector 
of  works  by  Auguste  Rodin.  Between 
1984  and  1987.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cantor 
gave  the  Brooklyn  Museum  58  sculp- 
tures by  Rodin.  Accompanied  by  a 
grant,  the  Iris  and  B.  Gerald  Cantor 
Gallery  was  named  in  recognition  of 
this  generous  gift. 

Mrs.  Cantor,  a  museum  trustee,  is  a 
native  of  Brooklyn.  She  is  vice  chair- 
man of  Cantor  Fitzgerald  Inc.,  and 
president  of  the  Iris  and  B.  Gerald 
Cantor  Foundation,  established  in 
1978.  She  is  a  trustee  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les County  Museum  of  Art.  and  a  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  Hospital-Cornell 
Medical  Center.  The  couple  is  involved 
in  philanthropic  and  cultural  activities 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts. 

The  Cantors  have  also  given  gener- 
ously toward  acquisitions  for  the 
museum.  They  matched  an  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  Foundation  grant  to  establish 
a  $1.2  million  endowment  to  under- 
write scholarly  publications  devoted  to 
the  museum's  collection  and  special 
exhibitions. 

Through  the  generous  patronage  of 
Iris  and  B.  Gerald  Cantor  and  others, 
the  Brooklyn  Museum  has  experi- 
enced a  renaissance.  It  has  earned  its 
place  as  a  notable  and  thriving  cultur- 
al center  for  the  arts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cantor  are  most  de- 
serving recipients  of  the  Augustus 
Graham  Medal.  As  they  are  honored 
on  May  3,  I  pay  tribute  to  them  for 
their  generosity  and  support  of  the 
arts,  and  extend  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations and  warmest  best 
wishes.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  latest 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  response  to 
section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amended.  This 
report  was  prepared  consistent  with 
standard  scorekeeping  conventions. 
This  report  also  serves  as  the  score- 
keeping  report  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  over  the  budget  resolution 
by  $0.9  billion  in  budget  authority, 
and  over  the  budget  resolution  by  $0.4 
billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  is 
under  the  revenue  floor  by  $0.3  billion. 

The  current  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  purposes  of  calculating  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  under  section 
311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  $135.7  bil- 
lion, $0.3  billion  below  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1988  of  $136.0  bil- 
lion. 

The  report  follows: 


U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Optice, 

Washington,  DC.  May  1,  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  is  cur- 
rent through  April  19,  1989.  The  estimates 
of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues 
are  consistent  with  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  the  most  recent 
budget  resolution.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 268.  This  report  Is  submitted  under 
section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  as  amended, 
and  meets  the  requirements  for  Senate 
scorekeeping  of  section  5  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  32.  the  1986  First  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  April  17,  1989. 
the  President  has  signed  into  law  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Bipartisan  Accord  on  Cen- 
tral America  Act  of  1989  Public  Law  101-14). 
Budget  authority,  outlay  and  revenue  esti- 
mates remain  the  same  as  my  last  report. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Director. 

CBO  WEEKLY  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE, 
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Mr.  President.  I  hope  all  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  extending  this 
message  of  congratulations  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Society  of  America  on 
its  past  accomplishments  and  wishing 
them  the  best  in  the  years  ahead.  Spe- 
cial congratulations  to  Mr.  George  C. 
Vytlacil,  president  of  Czechoslovak  So- 
ciety of  America  Fraternal  Life  on  a 
job  well  done.* 
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CZECHOSLOVAK  SOCIETY  OP 
j  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Czechoslovak  So- 
ciety of  America,  which  was  founded 
in  St.  Louis.  MO.  by  immigrants  from 
Czechoslovakia  on  March  4.  1854.  It  is 
the  oldest  fraternal  benefit  society  in 
the  United  States. 

For  135  years  the  CSA  Fraternal 
Life  has  provided  financial  and  frater- 
nal security  for  its  members  and  has 
actively  supported  patriotic  causes.  It 
is  devoted  to  the  American  principles 
of  freedom  and  democracy  with  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  mem- 
bers who  served  with  honor  and  valor 
in  every  conflict  involving  our  country. 

The  CSA  has  made  generous  contri- 
butions through  acts  of  charity  and  fi- 
nancial help  to  the  needy  and  dis- 
tressed people  of  our  country.  The 
Czechoslovak  Fraternal  Life  is  a 
family  oriented  organization  which  is 
proud  of  its  heritage,  high  morals  and 
education  standards,  along  with  its 
promotion  of  physical  fitness  through 
its  athletic  activities  program. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR. 
LOUIS  DUPREE 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  saddened  recently  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Prof.  Louis  Dupree.  of  Duke 
University.  Dr.  Dupree  was  an  anthro- 
pologist, an  educator,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  Afghanistan 
having  spent  many  years  there  since 
his  first  visit  in  1948. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  today 
to  discuss  the  life  of  this  remarkable 
man. 

Where  should  I  begin?  I  have  here 
his  r6sum6.  It  is  some  37  pages  long, 
evidence  that  Dr.  Dupree  was  a  man  of 
considerable  accomplishment.  To 
cover  the  basic  facts.  Dr.  Dupree  was 
bom  in  Greenville.  NC,  in  1925.  He  at- 
tended the  Coast  Guard  Academy  pre- 
paratory school,  was  a  cadet-midship- 
man in  the  Merchant  Marine  Reserve, 
seeing  12  months  sea  duty  in  1943  and 
1944.  From  1944  to  1947.  he  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army  as  an  officer  in  the 
parachute  infantry  of  the  11th  Air- 
borne Division  in  the  Philippines  and 
Okinawa.  In  the  Philippines,  he  did  re- 
cormaissance  behind  Japanese  lines 
and  was  wounded.  Dr.  Dupree  was 
proud  of  his  military  service,  and  with 
good  reason.  His  medals  included  the 
Mariner's  Medal,  Merchant  Marine 
Combat  Bar,  Combat  Infantry  Badge, 
Purple  Heart,  and  Bronze  Star. 

Dr.  Dupree  earned  his  bachelor's  in 
1949,  his  masters  degree  in  1953.  and 
his  Ph.D.  in  anthropology  in  1955,  all 
from  Harvard  University.  While  there 
he  specialized  in  Asian  archeoglogy 
and  ethnology. 

From  1959  to  1983,  he  was  an  associ- 
ate with  the  American  universities 
field  staff,  a  cooperative  research  and 
teaching  program  of  11  institutions. 
He  taught  at  Pennsylvania  State  from 
1983  to  1985  when  he  became  senior 
research  associate  of  Islamic  and 
Arabic  Development  Studies  at  Duke 
University.  He  also  held  teaching  posi- 
tions at  Duke  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

He  was  an  adviser  on  Afghanistan  to 
the  Governments  of  West  Germany. 
France.  Derunark.  Sweden.  Norway. 
England,  and  Australia.  In  the  United 
States,  he  was  a  consultant  on  Afghan 
affairs  to  the  State  Department,  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  United  Nations. 


Over  his  long  and  distinguished 
career.  Dr.  Dupree  wrote  23  books  and 
monographs.  194  articles  and  chapters 
in  books.  16  encyclopedia  chapters.  48 
book  reviews.  The  list  goes  on.  and  on. 
and  on.  This  is  more  than  some  people 
could  accomplish  given  several  life- 
time. 

In  1973.  Dr.  Dupree  published  his 
book  "Afghanistan."  A  760-page  tome 
that  was  nominated  for  the  national 
book  award  in  history.  Sixteen  years 
after  it  was  published  by  Princeton 
University  Press.  "Afghanistan"  is  re- 
garded as  the  standard  text  on  the 
subject. 

But  having  just  listed  the  litany  of 
his  accomplishments,  let  me  hasten  to 
add  that  Dr.  Dupree  was  more  than 
the  sum  of  his  works. 

I  came  to  know  Dr.  Dupree  because 
of  my  interest  in  the  freedom  of  the 
Afghan  people.  As  one  of  the  foremost 
experts  on  Afghanistan,  Louis  Duspree 
was  one  of  the  first  experts  I  met  with 
early  in  1985  before  setting  up  the 
Congressional  Task  Force  on  Afghani- 
stan. He  also  was  one  of  the  first  wit- 
nesses before  the  task  force.  At  our 
first  hearing.  Dr.  Dupree  crystalized 
the  thinking  of  many  of  us  when  he 
said: 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important 
political  and  moral  issue  that  faces  us  at 
this  time  and  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant since  the  Second  World  War.  If  you 
look  down  the  road  to  the  year  2,010,  it  is 
quite  possible,  if  things  continue  the  way 
they  are  now.  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
the  major  economic  and  political  force,  not 
just  in  Afghanistan,  but  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area. 

Thank  goodness  the  freedom  fight- 
ers seem  to  have  diverted  the  Soviets 
from  that  geopolitical  thrust.  Dr. 
Dupree  was  one  of  the  principal  actors 
who  helped  change  the  course  of  his- 
tory in  that  respect. 

Over  the  years  we  stayed  in  close 
contact.  His  advice  and  counsel  was 
always  wise  and  informed.  When  I  rec- 
ommended an  Afghan  scholar  in  resi- 
dence for  the  Embassy  in  Islamabad.  I 
recommended  Dr.  Dupree  who  was  ul- 
timately selected  by  the  late  Ambassa- 
dor Arnold  Raphel. 

Dr.  Dupree  was  an  historian  with  a 
sense  of  adventure.  While  some  chron- 
iclers of  the  past  might  do  their  work 
in  musty  libraries.  Louis  Dupree 
charged  into  the  field.  For  example,  in 
1961.  in  order  to  investigate  the  Brit- 
ish retreat  from  Kabul  to  Jalalabad 
from  January  16  to  13.  1842.  during 
the  first  Anglo-Afghan  War,  Dr. 
Dupree  literally  retraced  the  steps  of 
those  soldiers:  He  and  an  assistant 
walked  the  116  miles  in  the  dead  of 
winter  along  the  same  route  the  sol- 
diers had  taken  121  years  before. 

What  a  journey.  His  account— pub- 
lished in  1976— is  enthralling.  This  is 
how  history  should  be  done;  getting 
out  and  walking  through  the  sands  of 
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time.  It  explains  why  his  opinion  on 
Afghanistan  was  so  valued. 

The  trip  was  not  without  its  pitfalls: 
A  leaden  bureaucracy  stalled  their  de- 
parture from  Kabul  for  2  days;  at  one 
point  a  Mullah  presented  them  with 
two  live  artillary  shells  that  had  been 
buried  in  the  town  courtyard,  he 
thought  they'd  like  to  have  them  for 
the  villagers  had  no  use  for  them. 

The  Dupree  home  in  Kabul  was  a  re- 
markable gathering  place  where  all 
sorts  of  people  would  drop  in  for  what 
Dr.  Dupree  called  the  5'oclock  follies. 
He  described  it  in  an  essay  in  1980: 

Nancy  and  I  spent  about  50  percent  of  our 
time  outside  Kabul.  When  in  Kabul,  we  let 
it  be  known  that  we  did  not  appreciate 
being  disturbed  during  the  day.  We  were 
writing.  However,  at  5  p.m..  the  bar  opened 
and  all  were  welcome.  And  many  came. 
Some  days  only  two  or  three,  other  days  20 
to  30.  It  became  a  tradition.  Even  Russians 
came.  So  did  Pakistanis.  Indians.  Koreans. 
Germans.  French.  Swiss,  British,  etc.  .  .  . 
Discussions  and  arguments  of  all  kinds 
raged,  covering  all  disciplines. 

What  a  wonderfully  fascinating 
place  that  must  have  been:  full  of  dif- 
ferent people,  ideas,  and  language. 
Again,  it  explains  why  his  insights 
were  so  sought  after. 

Dr.  Dupree's  closest  friends  talk 
about  his  wonderful  sense  of  humor. 
An  example  they  often  give  occurred 
in  1978  when  he  was  taken  into  custo- 
dy by  the  KGB  in  Kabul  on  suspicion 
of  being  an  agent  of  the  CIA.  He  was 
subsequently  released  and  suffered  no 
ill  effects.  He  wrote  about  the  experi- 
ence a  few  years  later  and  it  is  a  har- 
rowing account  of  torture  and  murder 
that  he  witnessed  before  finally  being 
released.  But  what  impressed  everyone 
most  about  the  account  is  that  having 
survived  this  experience,  he  was  still 
able  to  find  something  to  laugh  at 
with  his  usi.  al  wry  sense  of  the  absurd: 

[The  guards]  'inally  decided  to  take  my 
books  away,  ^o  matter,  I'd  read  them  all 
but  Edgar  Snow's  The  Other  Side  of  the 
River,  Red  China  Today. "  All  the  books 
were  returned  the  next  day.  "You  can  have 
them."  I  was  told.  "They  are  all  novels."  I 
don't  think  Edgar  Snow  would  have  been 
pleased  ...  No  one  questioned  me  that 
night,  but  by  guard  slept  fitfully.  He  woke 
up  every  time  a  new  set  of  screams  penetrat- 
ed our  walls.  He  drummed  his  fingers  loudly 
and  nervously.  I  don't  think  he  purposely 
tried  to  keep  me  awake.  We  didn't  talk.  He 
just  looked  tired  and  sad  in  his  baggy  brown 
uniform.  His  AK-47  sat  on  top  of  a  filing 
cabinet  within  easy  reach  for  either  of  us.  A 
James  Bond  I'm  not. 

A  James  Bond  he  wasn't,  but  a 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  a  good  friend,  a 
devoted  husband,  and  a  man  of  integ- 
rity and  principle  he  was. 

Let  me  take  a  brief  moment  to  ac- 
knowledge in  this  tribute  to  Dr. 
Dupree  his  wife  Nancy  Hatch  Dupree. 
More  than  his  partner  in  life.  Mrs. 
Dupree  was  also  his  partner  in  schol- 
arship. Indeed,  in  1988  they  spent  6 
months  in  Pakistan  with  the  Afghans 
as  Joint  Pulbrlght  Senior  Scholars. 


Finally.  I  am  told  that  Dr.  Dupree's 
ashes  will  be  returned  to  Afghanistan, 
there  to  be  scattered  in  the  land  he 
loved  so  dearly.  A  friend  and  colleague 
summed  him  up  this  way  at  a  memori- 
al service  at  Duke  University: 

Pew  men  have  had  the  fortune  to  so  iden- 
tify .themselves  with  a  little  known  culture 
and  then  in  crisis  to  interpret  that  culture 
to  the  world  and  influence  its  destiny. 

What  a  splendid  compliment.  And  it 
is  true.  Louis  Dupree  influenced  the 
destiny  of  Afghanistan,  and  by  curb- 
ing Soviet  imperialism,  he  added  to 
the  momentum  of  positive  changes 
now  occurring  in  Moscow. 

Dr.  Dupree  will  be  missed  by  many, 
many,  persons,  not  just  in  America, 
but  in  every  comer  of  the  globe.* 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  1.508th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

On  March  16.  1989,  the  Buffalo 
News  printed  an  article  which  chron- 
icles all  that  has  happened  since  Terry 
was  kidnaped.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Tkrry  Anderson,  Porgotten  by  Time 
(By  Anthony  Violanti) 

Pour  years  equals  48  months,  or  208 
weeks,  or  1.460  days.  But  how  can  the  lost 
moments  of  Terry  Anderson's  life  be  meas- 
ured? 

Is  there  a  numeric  value  that  can  be 
placed  on  being  denied  the  opportunity  to 
see  a  newborn  daughter,  or  bid  farewell  to  a 
dying  father  and  brother? 

Those  moments  have  disappeared  into  a 
vaccum  for  Anderson.  In  his  life,  time  has 
been  suspended.  He  exists  as  a  hostage  in  a 
timeless  phantom  zone,  unsure  of  the 
changes  in  the  world  and  in  his  family 
during  the  past  four  years. 

Four  years  ago  today.  Anderson,  a  Batavia 
native  who  was  chief  Middle  E^ast  corre- 
spondent for  the  Associated  Press,  was  kid- 
napped by  Muslim  fundamentalists  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  Anderson,  now  41.  sits 
alone  in  a  small  room  somewhere  in  Leba- 
non. Of  the  13  foreign  hostages  in  the 
Middle  East,  he  has  been  held  the  longest. 

Four  years— a  long  time  by  any  standard. 
While  Terry  Anderson  has  sat  captive,  the 
world  has  gone  about  its  business.  While  he 
has  waited,  four  years  of  history  have  come 
and  gone. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  started  a  more  open 
policy,  glasnost,  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Shiite  Muslim  extremists  seized  a  TWA 
airliner  en  route  from  Athens  to  Rome. 

Actor  Rock  Hudson  died  from  the  sexual- 
ly transmitted  disese  called  AIDS. 

A  rock  concert  called  Live  Aid  raised 
money  to  feed  starving  millions  in  Africa. 

Thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
died  in  an  earthquake  in  Armenia. 

The  space  shuttle  Challenger  exploded 
after  liftoff,  killing  six  astronauts  and 
schoolteacher  Christa  McAuliffe. 

Ferdinand  Marcos  fled  the  Philippines 
and  was  replaced  as  president  by  Corazon 
Aquino. 

An  accident  at  the  Soviet  Union's  Cher- 
nobyl nuclear  power  plant  killed  23  people 
and  displaced  40,000  more  from  their 
homes. 


Crack  cocaine  became  a  popular,  destruc- 
tive drug  in  America. 

U.S.  bombers  attacked  Moammar  Gadha- 
fi's  headquarters  in  Tripoli. 

Homelessness  became  a  major  U.S.  con- 
cern. 

The  United  States  sold  weapons  to  Iran 
and  used  the  money  to  finance  contra  rebels 
fighting  in  Nicaragua. 

Oil  tankers  in  the  Persian  Gulf  became 
targets  of  Iranian  and  Iraqi  missiles  and 
warplanes.  U.S.  vessels  were  sent  there  to 
protect  the  tankers. 

Supreme  Court  nominee  Robert  Bork  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate. 

On  Wall  Street,  the  Dow  Jones  average 
crashed  508  points  in  one  day. 

Gary  Hart  dropped  out  of  the  Democratic 
presidential  primary  race  after  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  spent  a  night  with  a  young 
fashion  model. 

TV  preacher  Jim  Bakker  gave  up  his  min- 
istry after  a  sex  scandal. 

George  Bush  defeated  Michael  Dukakis 
and  was  inaugurated  as  president. 

The  USS  Vincennes  shot  down  an  Iranian 
airliner  by  mistake,  killing  290  people. 

The  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  end  military 
intervention  in  Afghanistan. 

Iran  and  Iraq  signed  a  truce  to  halt  their 
long  war,  which  had  killed  millions. 

Iran's  AyatoUah  Khomeini  ordered  the 
death  of  author  Salman  Rushdie  for  writing 
a  "blasphemous"  novel  called  "The  Satanic 
Verses." 

President  Bush's  choice  of  John  Tower  as 
secretary  of  defense  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

Roseanne  Barr  became  America's  favorite 
TV  star. 

President  Bush  promised  a  "kinder, 
gentler  America." 

In  Buffalo,  the  downtown  area  has  under- 
gone a  significant  face  lift. 

There  is  a  new  baseball  stadium  called 
Pilot  Field  and  a  new  rapid-transit  system. 

Jimmy  Griffin  is  running  for  a  fourth 
term  as  a  mayor. 

The  Buffalo  Bills,  those  perennial  losers, 
finished  last  season  just  one  victory  away 
from  the  Super  Bowl. 

Yes,  Buffalo  and  the  world  have  changed. 
But  perhaps  the  most  significant  events 
that  'Terry  Anderson  has  missed  are  person- 
al ones.  In  1986,  cancer  claimed  his  father, 
Glenn  R.  Anderson,  69,  and  his  brother, 
Glenn  R.  Anderson  Jr.,  46. 

Four  days  before  he  died.  Glenn  Jr.  taped 
a  video  message  to  his  brother's  captors.  He 
said:  "Terry  never  hurt  anybody.  Terry 
loved  the  people  of  Lebanon. 

"I  have  made  a  vow  I  would  not  die  until  I 
saw  Terry.  That  vow  is  getting  very  close  to 
an  end.  Please  release  him.  I  wish  to  see  him 
one  more  time.  Please  release  him." 

And  Terry  Anderson  has  a  daughter 
whom  he  has  never  seen  and  never  held. 
Her  name  is  Sulome:  she  has  curly  hair, 
dimples  and  a  soft,  warm  smile.  She  was 
t>om  weeks  after  her  father  was  kidnapped 
in  June  1987,  Sulome  made  a  videotape  for 
him.  It  lasted  one  minute,  long  enough  for 
her  to  say:  "I  love  you.  Daddy.  Come  to  us. 
Daddy.  Our  hearts  are  broken.  Where  is 
Daddy?" 

To  the  world  at  large,  the  deaths  of  Glenn 
Anderson  and  Glenn  Anderson  Jr.,  and  the 
birth  of  Sulome,  matter  little.  There  are 
broad  geopolitical  issues  at  stake  in  the  fate 
of  Terry  Anderson  and  the  other  hostages. 

But  four  years  have  passed.  Alone  in  cap- 
tivity, a  man  has  a  lot  of  time  to  think 
about  his  family.  That  was  evident  on 
Christmas  Eve   1987.  when  his  captors  re- 
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leased  a  videotape  of  Terry  Anderson.  He 
said:  "To  my  family,  I  love  you  and  I  miss 
you  very  much  .  .  ." 
Some  things  never  change.* 


THE  SINGING  ANGELS  OF 
CLEVELAND  CELEBRATE  THEIR 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  congratulate  the  Singing 
Angels  youth  chorus  on  their  25th  an- 
niversary. The  Singing  Angels  are  the 
pride  of  Cleveland,  OH,  and  are  an 
asset  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
For  the  past  25  years  children  from  all 
races,  nationality  groups  and  economic 
levels,  as  well  as  handicapped,  chron- 
ically and  progressively  ill  youngsters 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  life 
and  the  rewards  of  singing  to  their 
fullest  potential  through  their  partici- 
pation in  the  Singing  Angels. 

The  Singing  Angels  chorus  is  com- 
prised of  250  young  singers.  One  hun- 
dred of  these  children,  ages  6  to  14, 
form  the  training  chorus,  where  they 
hone  their  singing  skills.  This  chorus 
makes  about  50  appearances  each  holi- 
day season.  The  other  150  youngsters, 
age  8  to  18.  perform  80  to  90  concerts  a 
year  worldwide,  earning  them  the  title 
of  "Cleveland's  Good  Will  Ambassa- 
dors." 

Since  1964,  the  Singing  Angels, 
under  the  direction  of  founder  Bill 
Boehm,  have  entertained  more  than 
400  million  people,  through  live  per- 
formances and  television  appearances 
throughout  the  world.  "The  purpose 
of  the  Singing  Angels  is  to  promote 
the  joy  of  singing  among  children," 
says  Bill  Boehm.  "We  sing  religious, 
patriotic  Broadway  songs  and  good 
standard  pop  tunes.  One  of  the  best 
aspects  of  it  all  is  the  pleasure  that 
the  kids  have  in  bringing  joy  to  audi- 
ences in  America  and  abroad." 

Over  the  years,  the  Singing  Angels' 
tours  have  included  performances  in 
Malaysia,  Hong  Kong,  Macau,  Japan, 
Canada,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
China,  Mexico,  Italy,  Taiwan,  Israel, 
and  Romania.  They  performed  for 
Pope  John  Paul  II  in  Vatican  Square 
in  1980  and  in  1983  in  China's  Great 
Hall  of  the  People. 

Again,  I  congratulate  Bill  Boehm 
and  his  Singing  Angels  on  their  re- 
markable accomplishments  over  the 
last  25  years.  I  know  the  Singing 
Angels  will  continue  to  bring  joy  to 
their  audiences  in  Ohio,  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  and  even  in  other 
nations  for  many  years  to  come.* 


comprehensive  energy  package  to 
meet  the  Nation's  energy  needs  for  the 
21st  century.  However.  I  carefully 
qualified  my  support  by  stating  that  I 
did  not  endorse  each  and  every  provi- 
sion of  the  bill.  Instead.  I  was  endors- 
ing a  framework  for  a  discussion  on 
the  steps  this  Nation  needed  to  take  to 
avert  any  future  energy  or  pollution 
crisis. 

There  are  certain  provisions  which  I 
strongly  oppose.  In  particular.  I  am  di- 
recting my  attention  to  that  part  of 
the  legislation  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  international  popula- 
tion and  family  plarming  assistance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  appropriate 
to  include  abortion  language  in  an 
energy  package.  Family  planning  as- 
sistance should  not  be  included  in  dis- 
cussions about  the  damaging  effects  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  on  the  Earth's  at- 
mosphere. International  population 
control  has  no  bearing  on  the  debate 
surrounding  the  greenhouse  effect, 
the  ozone  layer,  or  the  loss  of  rainfor- 
ests in  the  Amazon. 

I  have  many  concerns  about  the 
future  of  the  Earth's  fragile  ecosys- 
tems. More  important,  however,  is  my 
concern  for  the  protection  of  a  fragile 
human  life.  My  record  is  clear  on  the 
issue  of  human  life.  I  am  adamantly 
opposed  to  abortion  except  where  the 
life  of  the  mother  is  at  stake.  I  urge 
the  supporters  of  this  bill  to  remove 
those  sections  of  the  bill  relating  to 
family  planning  assistance.  Despite 
the  many  sound  provisions  in  S.  324.  I 
would  not  support  final  passage  unless 
the  offending  international  family 
planning  provisions  are  removed.* 


CONDITIONAL       SUPPORT       FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  ENERGY 

POLICY  ACT 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  2.  1989.  I  joined  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Tim  Wirth  of 
Colorado,  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  324.  the 
National  Energy  Policy  Act.  At  that 
time.  I   indicated  my  support  for  a 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
RESIDENTS'  RIGHTS  WEEK 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  1.5  mil- 
lion residents  of  nursing  homes 
throughout  our  Nation  are  joining 
nursing  home  staff  and  interested  citi- 
zens in  celebration  of  National  Nurs- 
ing Home  Resident's  Week.  In  honor 
of  this  occasion.  I  am  inroducing  a  res- 
olution to  designate  September  9 
through  September  15  as  a  week  of  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  in 
recognition  of  nursing  home  residents. 
Congress  has  taken  some  important 
steps  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  nursing  home  residents.  I  am 
deeply  gratified  to  have  played  a  role 
with  Senator  Mitchell  and  others  in 
the  inclusion  of  many  nursing  home 
reforms  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  passed  in  1987.  These 
reforms  include  provisons  that  signifi- 
cantly strengthen  residents'  rights,  so 
that  they  may  have  visitors,  privacy, 
and  be  free  from  verbal  and  physical 
abuse.  A  more  effective  means  of  over- 
sight has  been  introduced  through  un- 
announced, staggered  surveys  of  facili- 
ties by  miltidisciplinary  teams  and  ad- 
ditional survey  requirements  for  sub- 
standard  facilities.   Furthermore,   en- 


forcement will  be  enhanced  with 
tougher  sanctions  against  those  facili- 
ties that  provide  substandard  care  and 
residents  will  have  greater  recourse  if 
their  grievances  are  left  unanswered. 
In  sum.  the  legislation  passed  as  part 
of  OBRA  will  do  much  to  allow  nurs- 
ing home  residents  to  have  more  say 
in  the  decisions  that  affect  their  lives. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  our  Nation  moving 
toward  a  policy  of  treating  our  citizens 
in  nursing  homes  with  greater  dignity 
and  respect.  But  the  march  should  not 
stop  here. 

The  progress  made  already  for  those 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  our 
society  should  not  lead  us  into  a  state 
of  complacency.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
will  work  with  Members  of  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  improve 
the  health  and  general  welfare  of  the 
elderly  in  our  society.  I  will  conduct 
hearings  and  develop  legislation  to  ad- 
dress the  challenges  such  as  those 
posed  by  rising  health  care  costs.  Alz- 
heimer's disease  and  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate quality  medical  services  in  rural 
areas. 

Yet.  even  with  these  advances,  we 
will  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
congressional  intent  becomes  a  reality 
for  all  residents  of  nursing  homes.  A 
study  conducted  this  past  October- 
October  1988— by  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  found  that 
"almost  40  percent  of  the  nursing 
home  residents  between  65  and  84 
were  prescribed  powerful  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  antipsychotic  drugs 
primarily  used  for  the  treatment  schiz- 
ophrenia in  younger  individuals" 
(serial  No.  100-M,  p.  34).  This  means 
that  in  that  one  aspect  of  care  alone, 
well  more  than  one-third  of  the  nurs- 
ing homes  across  the  Nation  are  giving 
substandard  care  to  those  people  they 
are  charged  with  helping  and  protect- 
ing. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  continuing  the  ad- 
vancement of  care  for  our  Nation's  el- 
derly that  I  introduce  this  resolution 
that  I  believe  will  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  both  nursing  homes  and  to 
those  agencies  charged  with  enforce- 
ment of  reform:  Congress  and  the  con- 
cerned citizens  of  the  United  States 
will  not  allow  our  elderly  to  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  laws  that  are  made  to  pro- 
tect them.* 


BILLY  SQUIRES  DAY 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  achievements  of  a  great  man,  ath- 
lete, coach,  and  friend,  Billy  Squires. 

During  Marathon  weekend  the  city 
of  Boston  and  Mayor  Ray  Flynn  made 
Sunday,  April  16,  "Billy  Squires  Day." 
This  was  to  acknowledge  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  runner,  a  coach,  and  a 
person. 
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Billy  Squires  grew  up  in  Arlin^on. 
MA.  As  a  senior  in  high  school  he  was 
chosen  as  a  member  of  the  1952 
Parade  All-American  team.  He  went 
on  to  Notre  Dame  where  he  was  a 
four-time  All-American  in  the  800-  and 
1.500-meter  races. 

Incredibly,  he  has  been  even  more 
successful  as  a  coach.  Bill  has  proved 
that  he  has  the  knowledge  to  coach 
running  at  all  levels.  He  has  coached 
20  national  championship  teams.  In 
1980.  Billy  was  a  national  Olympic 
marathon  coach.  He  has  had  numer- 
ous individual  champions  and  All- 
Americans.  Bill  Rodgers  and  Alberto 
Salazar  are  just  two  of  the  running 
greats  that  were  coached  by  Billy 
Squires. 

Billy  is  a  world-class  coach,  not  be- 
cause he  coaches  world-class  runners, 
but  t>ecause  he'll  give  anyone  a  lift  or 
a  helping  hand. 

I  ask  that  an  article  written  by  Mi- 
chael Madden  that  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe  on  Sunday.  April  16.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  article  follows: 

Payimg  Their  Bill— Todays  •Evemt"  at  BC 
A  Thibute  to  Squires 
(By  Michael  Madden) 

This  is  Marathon  weekend  in  Boston,  and 
runners  abound,  bound  along,  all  bound  to 
their  quest  of  26  miles  385  yards.  Over  to 
the  side  of  Heartbreak  Hill,  though,  one 
man  merely  wants  to  run  a  440  in  56  sec- 
onds. But  no  heartbreak  here:  just  a  warm 
tale  for  a  warm  man. 

Tommy  Leonard  is  involved,  of  course, 
getting  the  28  gold  and  28  green  balloons  to 
string  up  in  this  man's  honor.  The  tape  of 
the  Notre  Dame  fight  song,  too,  and  a  tape 
of  "You  Gotta  Have  Heart,"  and  maybe  a 
stopwatch,  one  with  slow-moving  digits,  and 
it  will  all  happen  at  the  Boston  College 
track.  Which  is  fitting,  since  all  of  this  .  .  . 
and  all  of  them  .  .  .  really  are  For  Boston. 

Billy  Squires  will  try  to  run  his  age  in  the 
440,  56  seconcs.  this  morning  at  11:30,  the 
number  "56"  on  Squires'  chest,  which  will 
happen  after  'he  "Squires  Stroll,"  a  mile 
run  in  which  some,  if  not  many,  former 
Squires  runners  will  go  after  .  .  .  what?  .  .  . 
4:15?  .  .  .  5:15?  ...  on  the  watches.  "It's  all 
for  fun."  says  Leonard. 

But  it  is  also  so  fitting.  The  Boston  Mara- 
thon, marathoning  and  Squires'  guidance  of 
the  fledgling  Greater  Boston  Track  Club  all 
seemed  to  blossom  together,  there  in  the 
mid-1970s,  until  all  grew  and  grew  and  grew. 
Thousands  of  strangers  flock  to  Boston 
every  Patriots  Day:  Squires  is  one  of  the 
reasons. 

Squires  was  a  personal  mentor  to  Bill 
Rodgers.  Greg  Meyer.  Randy  Thomas,  Al- 
berto Salazar,  Gerry  Vanasse  and  so  many 
others,  building  the  GBTC  from  little  into  a 
national-caliber  club,  "and  this  is  a  natu- 
ral." says  Leonard,  "to  do  something  like 
this  for  Billy. " 

It  all  started  with  a  bet.  says  Leonard,  sit- 
ting there  in  Coach's  Comer  at  the  Eliot 
Lounge,  with  Squires'  friends,  "Coach,"  of 
course,  being  the  only  name  for  Squires.  "A 
fellow  runner  from  New  York  [Paul 
Fetscherl  challenged  Coach  back  in  Novem- 
ber to  run  his  age,"  says  Leonard.  "I  said, 
"Boy,  I  can  Jump  on  this.  Let's  have  a  testa- 
ment to  the  man.  I  mean,  he  touches  people 


in  so  many  ways.  I  think  if  Billy  had  become 
a  priest,  he'd  be  a  cardinal." 

The  stakes  are  a  pint  of  Sam  Adams 
versus  $100,  Squires'  only  risk  the  t>eer,  but 
Squires'  56th  birthday  is  coming  next 
month  and  56  seconds  for  the  quarter  is  for- 
midable. 

"I  think  he'll  do  it  in  64, "  says  Leonard. 
"That's  not  even  the  point  ...  I  mean.  I 
don't  want  to  kill  the  guy.  He's  just  a  beau- 
tiful human  being.  Everybody  is  a  friend  of 
Billy." 

So  56  is  the  theme,  the  56  slices  of  pizza 
that  Kenny  Valducci  gave  Squires  Wednes- 
day to  go  with  56  bottles  of  Sam  Adams,  and 
the  56  issues  of  the  New  Yorker  (one  year's 
sut>scription  plus  four  back  issues),  and  on 
and  on  and  on.  But  56  is  also  only  the 
excuse,  an  excuse  to  honor  a  modest,  giving 
man. 

Eddie  Doyle,  a  manager  of  the  Cheers  bar 
and  the  Barley  Hoppers  Running  Club  ("We 
run  for  fun:  we  roam  for  foam"),  a  regular 
in  Coach's  Comer  at  the  Eliot,  says  he 
would  gladly  prefer  having  Squires  as  a  cus- 
tomer at  Cheers  than  all  the  Sams  and 
Norms  and  Dianes  of  the  TV  world.  "He's 
just  such  a  wonderful  guy,"  says  Doyle. 

Freddy  I)oyle  of  Nike  has  the  best  sugges- 
tion ("Why  don't  you  just  let  him  run  56 
seconds  and  stop?")  but  Squires  has  lost  15 
pounds,  is  in  hard  training,  and  there  may 
be  a  mob  of  Squires'  friends  at  BC  this 
morning.  Squires'  hamstrings  are  tight,  but 
this  is  a  challenge. 

But  the  challenge  is  secondary  to  the 
warmth.  Leonard  tried  to  track  down  Wes 
Santee.  whom  Squires  ran  against  when 
Santee  was  at  Kansas  and  Squires  at  Notre 
Dame,  when  miling  was  the  glamour  of 
America's  running,  and  though  Santee 
wasn't  located,  it  is  the  effort  that  counted. 

"For  all  of  us  amateur  runners,  who  like 
to  take  an  hour  each  day  and  run  around 
the  [Charles]  River,  and  we  come  back  with 
a  sore  ankle  and  a  heel  that  hurts.  Billy 
would  be  at  the  bar  [in  Coach's  Comer],  dis- 
pensing advice,"  says  Billy  DeFranceso. 
"You'd  say.  'Bill,  I  just  ran  4  miles  and  my 
leg  hurts.'  And  he'd  say,  'Do  this,'  and  'Do 
that.'  and  he'd  tell  you  what  to  do.  give  you 
all  sorts  of  free  advice,  and  it  would  be  the 
right  thing.  And  that's  why  this  is  nice, 
what  we're  doing  for  Billy." 

And  if  Rodgers  was  Squires'  most  famous 
runner,  there  are  so  many  others  to  whom 
Squires  gave.  Which  is  why  so  many  may  t>e 
there  this  morning,  the  Notre  Dame  fight 
song  playing  while  Squires  warms  up,  the 
McGuire  Sisters  on  tape  while  Squires  goes 
after  56  seconds,  the  same  words  Squires 
used  to  listen  to  while  training  to  face  Wes 
Santee:  "You  gotta  have  heart." 

Which  Squires  does.* 


APPOINTMENT  TO  NATIONAL 
WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  COUNCIL 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  Public  Law  100-533, 
the  National  Women's  Business  Own- 
ership Act  of  1988.  the  following 
named  individual  is  hereby  appointed 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Women's 
Business  Council:  Ms.  Sandra  R.  Herre 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  It  will  be  duly  noted. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  morning  business  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES— 
H.R,  1426 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  is 
H.R.  1426.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Service  Act,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
still  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  it 
is. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  confer- 
ees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Kohl]  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Hatch  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


CORRECTING  THE 
ENGROSSMENT  OF  S.  767 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Bumpers,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  engross- 
ment of  S.  767,  a  bill  to  make  technical 
corrections  to  the  Business  Opportu- 
nity Development  Reform  Act,  be  cor- 
rected to  reflect  the  substitute  amend- 
ment I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Bumpers  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  substi- 
tute be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  background  on  this  bill  and  then 
briefly  simimarize  what  it  does. 

On  November  15,  1988.  President 
Reagan  signed  H.R.  1807,  the  Business 
Opportunity  Development  Reform  Act 
of  1988.  which  became  Public  Law  100- 
656.  This  was  the  House  companion 
measure  to  S.  1993,  which  was  consid- 
ered on  this  floor  last  summer.  This 
legislation  makes  a  series  of  important 
improvements  to  the  Minority  Small 
Business  and  Capitol  Ownership  De- 
velopment [MSB/COD]  Program, 
which  provides  small  business  con- 
cerns owned  and  controlled  by  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals with  an  array  of  special  assist- 
ance. The  overall  objective  of  this  as- 
sistance is  to  foster  the  development 
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of  minority  firms,  increasing  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  success  in  the  Nation's 
economic  mainstream.  The  MSB/COD 
Program  is  better  known  by  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Small  Business  Act  which 
provides  the  statutory  authority  for 
contract  assistance,  section  8(a). 

During  the  100th  Congress,  both  the 
House  and  Senate  sought  to  address 
the  program's  persistent  shortcom- 
ings, and  especially  those  problems 
highlighted  by  the  most  recent  scan- 
dal relating  to  the  Wedtech  Corp., 
through  comprehensive  reform  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  1807,  the  Capital  Ownership 
Development  Reform  Act  of  1987, 
passed  the  House  on  December  1,  1987. 
The  Senate  companion,  S.  1993,  the 
Minority  Business  Development  Pro- 
gram Reform  Act  of  1988,  passed  the 
Senate  on  July  7,  1988. 

The  conference  committee  convened 
on  August  10,  1988.  The  conference 
was  protracted  since  substantial  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills  had  to  be 
resolved.  Key  policy  issues  had  to  be 
hammered  out.  The  process  continued 
into  the  very  last  days  of  the  100th 
Congress.  The  conference  report  was 
filed  on  October  7.  1988.  The  House 
unanimously  approved  the  conference 
report  by  voice  vote  on  October  12, 
1988,  followed  by  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1988. 

Upon  review,  it  was  found  that  the 
bill  text  contained  a  number  of  errors 
and  omissions.  Most  of  these  problems 
can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  filed 
bill  had  not  been  reviewed  by  the 
House  Legislative  Counsel  and  con- 
tained substantially  more  hand-writ- 
ten text  than  was  desirable.  To  correct 
some  of  the  more  significant  omissions 
and  errors,  Senator  Weicker  and  I  in- 
troduced Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 167,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  October  21,  1988.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  not  considered  by  the 
House  before  adjournment. 

Subsequent  review  of  the  enrolled 
bill  and  the  text  of  the  public  law 
demonstrated  a  need  for  more  exten- 
sive corrective  action.  A  detailed 
review  of  the  text  was  conducted  by 
the  staffs  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Small  Business  Committees,  the 
Senate  Legislative  Counsel,  and  vari- 
ous staff  offices  within  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  led  by  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel.  A  draft  bill  re- 
flecting all  of  these  contributions  was 
then  prepared  by  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  staff  with  the  val- 
uable assistance  of  the  Senate  Office 
of  Legislative  Counsel. 

The  bill  addressed  several  types  of 
problems  identified  in  the  enacted  test 
of  the  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1988.  First,  the 
bill  corrected  a  number  of  errors  in 
spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation, 
cross-references,  and  citations  to  the 
United  States  Code.  Second,  other  pro- 
visions of  the  technical  corrections  bill 
insert  omitted  words  or  citations  to 


the  United  States  Code,  or  delete  du- 
plicative and  extraneous  text.  Next, 
provisions  of  the  bill  add  text  or  re- 
write text  to  attain  additional  clarity. 
Finally,  provisions  of  the  bill  address 
substantive  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  subsequently 
seek  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  detailed  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis.  At  this  point,  however,  I 
would  like  to  summarize  the  three  sub- 
stantive changes  made  to  the  enacted 
bill  by  S.  767. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  restores  a  provi- 
sion requiring  SBA  to  complete  its 
review  of  an  application  for  admission 
to  the  MSB /COD  Program  within  90 
days  of  receiving  a  complete  applica- 
tion, thus  correcting  the  chronic  and 
common  problem  of  intolerably 
lengthy  delays  in  the  application  proc- 
ess. This  provision  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  text  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  although  it  was  thorough- 
ly described  in  the  Joint  Explanatory 
Statement  of  Managers. 

Section  20  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  sub- 
section to  section  505  of  the  enacted 
bill,  which  created  a  Commission  on 
Minority  Business  Development.  As 
enacted,  section  505  failed  to  explicitly 
assign  SBA  any  role  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission during  its  formative  stages,  al- 
though this  was  clearly  the  intent  of 
the  conferees.  The  new  subsection 
converts  that  intent  into  explicit  stat- 
utory language. 

Section  30  of  the  bill  extends  the 
deadline  for  the  promulgation  of  final 
implementing  regulations.  As  enacted, 
section  801  requires  SBA  to  publish 
final  regulations  implementing  the 
statutory  changes  to  the  MSB/COD 
Program  within  210  dayr  of  the  date 
of  enactment,  or  June  15,  1989.  The 
same  provision  also  specified  very 
tight  deadlines  for  the  conduct  of 
public  meetings  and  the  publication  of 
proposed  regulations.  Given  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  program  changes  man- 
dated by  the  legislation,  SBA  Adminis- 
trator Abdnor  wrote  to  me  requesting 
an  extension  of  the  deadline.  Proposed 
regulations  were  published  on  March 
23,  1989.  They  provided  only  a  30-day 
comment  period  because  of  the  statu- 
tory deadline  for  the  final  regulations. 
Section  30  of  S.  767  modifies  section 
801,  extending  the  deadline  for  final 
regulations  an  additional  60  days,  or 
until  August  15,  1989.  This  will  provide 
additional  time  for  public  comments 
and  for  SBA  to  consider  those  com- 
ments. 

A  corresponding  change  to  section 
803(b)  of  the  act  extends  the  effective 
date  for  a  broad  group  of  the  act's  pro- 
visions from  June  1  to  August  15,  so 
that  the  statutory  changes  do  not  take 
effect  before  the  implementing  regula- 
tions are  available. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  unanimously  ordered 
the  technical  corrections  bill  reported 
as  an  original  bill  during  its  organiza- 


tional meeting  on  January  31,  1989. 
Subsequently,  concerns  were  ex- 
pressed by  Representatives  of  certain 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business  with  respect  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  ordered  reported.  First, 
they  maintained  that  some  of  the 
bill's  provisions,  designed  to  clarify 
text  of  Public  Law  100-656.  actually 
effected  substantive  changes.  Second, 
one  key  member  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  opposed  extend- 
ing the  deadline  for  the  final  regula- 
tions. 

After  a  series  of  staff  discussions, 
modifications  to  the  bill,  as  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  were  agreed 
to.  Principally,  they  eliminate  most  of 
the  bill's  provisions  clarifying  text  in 
the  act.  An  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  embodying  these 
changes  was  prepared  and  filed  con- 
currently with  the  reported  bill  on 
April  12. 

Mr.  President,  neither  the  reported 
bin.  or  the  substitute  that  I  am  about 
to  offer,  have  any  budget  implications. 
The  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  Is 
as  follows: 

S.  767,  THE  "Business  Opportunity  Devel- 
op»«ENT  Reform  Act  Technical  Correc- 
tions Act,"  Amendment  in  the  Nature  or 
A  SuBSTrruTE.  Section-by-Section  Analy- 
sis 

Section  1.  Short  Title. 
This  section  establishes  the  short  title  of 
the  bill  as  the  "Business  Opportunity  Devel- 
opment Reform  Act  Technical  Corrections 
Act". 
Section  2.  Table  of  Contents. 
This    section    corrects    two    grammatical 
errors  in  the  Acts  Table  of  Contente. 
Section  3.  Definitions. 
This  section  establishes  a  definition  of  the 
term    "Business    Opportunity    Specialist", 
which  Is  used  throughout  the  Act  to  de- 
scribe  the   Small   Business   Administration 
employee  who  is  most  directly  responsible 
for  providing  business  development  assist- 
ant to  participants  in  the  Minority  Small 
Business  and  Capital  Ownership  Develop- 
ment Program. 

The  section  also  inserts  an  omitted  word, 
"Minority",  in  the  definition  of  the  word 
"Program",  which  means  the  Minority 
Small  Business  and  Capital  Ownership  De- 
velopment (MSB/COD)  Program.  Given 
that  the  term  "Program"  is  a  common  word, 
the  definition  was  specified  further  by 
adding  the  phrase  "unless  otherwise  indicat- 
ed". 
Section  4.  Program  Eligibility. 
This  section  of  the  bill  makes  a  series  of 
corrections,  clarifications,  and  modifications 
to  Section  201(a)  of  the  Act.  which  added  a 
series  of  new  subparagraphs  to  Section 
7(j)(ll)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
636)h>(ll)). 

Paragraph  (1)  of  the  section  rewrites  new 
Subparagraph  (B)  (15  U.S.C.  636(jKll)(B)) 
to  clarify  its  text  and  to  codify  a  special  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  eligibility  of  small 
business  concerns  owned  by  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  Indian  tribes 
which  was  enacted  as  a  free  standing  provi- 
sion. Section  602(d)  of  the  Act. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  section  corrects  the 
reference  to  the  SBA  office  charged  with 
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the  nuLnasement  of  the  MSB/COO  Pro- 
gnm. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  the  section  corrects  the 
reference  to  the  SBA  official  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  MSB/COD  Pro- 
gram. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  the  section  corrects  a 
grammatical  error. 

Paragraph  ( 5 )  of  the  section  makes  a  clari- 
fication to  Subparagraph  (FXvi)  (15  U.S.C. 
636<JKll)<FKvi))  regarding  the  authority  of 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Program 
Certification  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Associate  Administrator  for  Minority 
Small  Business  and  Capital  Ownership  De- 
velopment relating  to  the  decisions  by  that 
officer  on  protests  from  applicants  to  the 
MSB/COD  Program  who  have  been  denied 
admission. 

Paragraphs  (6).  (7).  and  (8)  of  the  section 
corrects  two  citations  and  a  capitalization 
error. 

Paragraph  (9)  restores  a  provision,  which 
was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  text  of 
the  bill  in  the  Conference  Report,  but  was 
described  in  the  Joint  Explanatory  State- 
ment of  Managers.  This  provision  requires 
SBA  to  complete  its  review  of  an  application 
for  the  MSB/COD  Program  within  90  days 
of  receipt  of  a  complete  application.  Delays 
in  the  processing  of  applications,  frequently 
between  12  and  18  months,  has  been  a 
chronic  problem  with  SBA's  management  of 
the  Program.  Other  provisions  of  the  Act 
specify  organizational  changes  and  author- 
ize additional  resources  to  make  possible  the 
attainment  of  this  new  requirement. 

Section  5.  Business  Plans. 

This  section  corrects  a  series  of  errors  in 
Section  7(jX10)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  636(jM10)).  as  amended  by  Sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Act,  relating  to  capitaliza- 
tion, use  of  the  plural  when  the  singular 
was  intended,  and  various  misspelled  words. 
It  also  adds  a  parenthetical  phrase  after  a 
cross-reference,  which  captures  the  sub- 
stance of  the  matter  contained  in  the  refer- 
enced provision. 

Section  6.  Eligibility  Reviews  and  Eligibil- 
ity of  Native  Hawaiians. 

Section  (a)  of  this  section  strikes  an  extra- 
neous phrase  from  Section  7(j)(10MJ)(i)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  refer- 
enced provision  of  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation,  relating  to  suspension  and  de- 
barment of  prospective  government  contrac- 
tors, only  provides  for  the  suspension  of  a 
firm's  eligibility  for  the  award  of  new  Feder- 
al contracts  for  a  fixed  period  of  time.  It 
does  not  impose  a  permanent  ineligibility, 
nor  does  it  authorize  the  termination  of  any 
existing  contract  awarded  to  such  a  firm,  if 
it  is  being  properly  performed  in  accordance 
with  the  contract's  specifications,  terms  and 
conditions. 

Subsections  (b>,  (c),  and  (d>  of  this  section 
correct  a  series  of  errors  relating  to  capitali- 
zation and  United  States  Code  citations. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  inserts  a 
twice  omitted  word,  "unconditional",  which 
is  critical  to  Congressional  intent  regarding 
ownership  of  a  firm  participating  in  the 
MSB/COD  Program  by  eligible  individuals 
or  entities. 

Section  7.  Termination  and  Graduation 
Standards. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  claries  to 
provisions  of  Section  7(jK10)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(jK10)),  as 
amended  by  Section  208  of  the  Act.  It  also 
eliminates  text  which  appears  twice. 

Sutisection  (b)  of  this  section  corrects  a 
U.S.  Code  citation. 

Section  8.  Stages  of  Program  Participa- 
tion. 


Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  makes  two 
corrections  to  improve  the  syntax  of  the 
provision. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  clarifies  the 
portion  of  Section  7(j)(13KE)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(J)(13)(E)>,  as 
added  by  Section  301(b)  of  the  Act,  relating 
to  the  payment  of  firm's  providing  training 
to  participants  in  the  MSB/COD  Program 
under  the  authority  of  this  provision. 

Section  9.  Loans. 

This  section  inserts  a  grammatically  nec- 
essary word. 

Section  10.  Contractual  Assistance. 

Subsections  (a)  thru  (d)  of  this  section 
correct  citational  and  capitalization  errors, 
and  insert  an  omitted  word. 

Subsection  (e)  inserts  language  that 
makes  clear  that  any  firm  availing  itself  of 
the  authority  specified  must  meet  the  appli- 
cable standards  for  a  "small  business  con- 
cern". 

Subsection  11.  Status  of  the  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Minority  Small  Business  and 
Capital  Ownership  Development. 

This  section  strikes  an  extraneous  word 
and  clarifies  a  reference  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

Subsection  12.  Prohibited  Actions  and  Exn- 
ployee  Responsibilities. 

This  section  strikes  an  extraneous  word. 

Subsection  13.  Politically  Motivated  Ac- 
tivities. 

This  section  strikes  an  extraneous  phrase. 

Sut>section  14.  Reports  By  Program  Par- 
ticipants. 

This  section  corrects  errors  relating  to 
capitalization. 

Subsection  15.  Congressionally  Requested 
Investigations. 

This  section  substitutes  a  phrase  that 
more  accurately  captures  the  intent  of  the 
Conferees  regarding  this  provision.  The  pro- 
vision requires  that  the  SBA  Inspector  Gen- 
eral reply,  within  30-days  of  a  request  for  an 
investigation  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  regarding  the  dis- 
position of  the  request,  but  not  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  subject  matter  covered  by 
the  requested  investigation. 

Subsection  16.  Contract  Performance. 

This  section  clarifies  Section  8(a)(21)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
637(aM21)).  as  amended  by  Section  407  of 
the  Act.  The  amendment  requires  the  termi- 
nation of  contracts  held  by  a  participant  of 
the  MSB/COD  Program,  if  the  owners  of 
the  firm  providing  eligibility  relinquish 
ownership  or  control  of  the  firm.  The  provi- 
sion permits  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  waive  the  termi- 
nation requirement  under  specified  circum- 
stances, provided  prior  notice  is  furnished  to 
the  SBA.  One  of  the  listed  circumstances  is 
the  incapacity  or  death  of  the  owners  upon 
whom  eligibility  is  based.  The  clarification 
permits  after-the-fact  notification  under 
such  circumstances. 

Subsection  17.  Due  Pr(Kess  Rights. 

This  section  substitutes  the  word  "Admin- 
istration" for  "Administrator"  in  two  places 
and  corrects  a  U.S.  Code  citation. 

Section  18.  E^mployee  Training  and  Eval- 
uation. 

This  section  inserts  an  omitted  word  and 
corrects  a  cross-reference. 

Subsection  19.  Presidential  Report  on 
Contracting  Goals. 

This  section  inserts  an  omitted  world. 

Section  20.  Commission  on  Minority  Busi- 
ness Development. 

Paragraphs  (1)  thru  (6)  of  this  section  of 
the  bill  correct  a  series  of  errors  in  Section 


505  of  the  Act,  including  capitalization, 
cross-references,  and  citations. 

Paragraph  (7)  adds  a  new  Subsection  (d) 
to  Section  505  clarifies  the  Conferees"  intent 
that  SBA  discharge  the  responsibility  to 
provide  support  to  the  Commission  during 
its  formative  stage.  As  enacted.  Section  505 
fails  to  explicitly  assign  SBA  such  a  role, 
and  this  subsection  is  intended  to  make  ex- 
plicit what  had  been  implicit. 

Paragraph  (8)  provides  additional  time  to 
administratively  close  out  the  Commission 
after  the  submission  of  its  final  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress. 

Paragraph  (9)  substitutes  the  word  "this" 
for  the  word  "the"  in  subsection  (g)  of  Sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Act. 

Section  21.  Relationship  With  Other  Pro- 
curement Programs. 

This  section  of  the  bill  changes  to  the 
plural  a  word  that  was  enacted  in  the  singu- 
lar. 

Section  22.  Indian  Tribe  Exemptions. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
corrects  a  United  States  Code  citation. 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  modify  Section 
602(b)(2)  of  the  Act  to  make  clear  the  intent 
of  the  Conferees  that  the  provision  also 
covers  "former  reservations"  of  certain 
tribes  whose  lands  are  now  held  in  trust  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Paragraph  (4)  strikes  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  the  special  eligibility  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  owned  by  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  Indian  tribes  to 
participate  in  the  MSB/COD  Program, 
which  is  codified  in  Section  4  of  the  bill. 

Section  23.  Small  Business  Competitive- 
ness Demonstration  Program. 

This  section  of  the  bill  specifies  the  desig- 
nation of  the  program's  title  by  inserting 
the  phrase  "in  the  title". 

Section  24.  Enhanced  Small  Business  Par- 
ticipation Goals. 

This  section  of  the  bill  corrects  a  cross-ref- 
erence. 

Section  25.  Procurement  Procedures  and 
Reporting. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  clarifies  that 
the  provision  applies  to  contracting  oppor- 
tunities above  the  "small  purchase"  thresh- 
old, which  is  currently  set  at  $25,000.  Hence, 
the  provision  applies  only  to  contracts 
whose  anticipated  award  value  is  "more 
than  $25,000  ". 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  corrects  a 
cross-reference. 

Section  26.  Designated  Industry  Groups. 

This  section  of  the  bill  substitutes  the  cor- 
rect title  for  Major  Group  16  as  reflected  in 
the  revised  edition  of  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Manual,  issued  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  late  1987. 

Section  27.  Definition  of  Participating 
Agency. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  inserts  a  de- 
partment inadvertently  omitted. 

Paragraph  (2)  inserts  an  omitted  word. 

Section  28.  Alternative  Program  for  Cloth- 
ing and  Textiles. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  the  section  inserts  a  US 
Code  citation. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  section  adds  a  provi- 
sion specifying  a  term  for  the  program  re- 
flecting the  intent  of  the  Conferees,  and 
moves  to  Section  721  (Alternative  Program 
for  Clothing  and  Textiles)  a  reporting  re- 
quirement pertaining  to  the  alternative  pro- 
gram that  was  enacted  as  part  of  Section 
722  (Expanding  Small  Business  Participa- 
tion in  Dredging). 

Section  29.  Expanding  Small  Business 
Participation  in  Dredging. 
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Paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  adds  a 
phrase  specifying  the  starting  point  for  the 
program,  reflecting  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
ferees. 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  section  cor- 
rect syntax  by  adding  an  omitted  verb  to 
two  of  the  paragraphs  of  Section  722(b)  of 
the  Act. 

Paragraph  (4)  adds  a  phrase  to  the  end  of 
Section  722(f)(1)  to  enhance  the  specificity 
of  the  reporting  requirement,  and  deletes 
the  reporting  requirement  pertaining  to  the 
Alternative  Program  for  Clothing  and  Tex- 
tiles which  was  moved  to  Section  721(d)  of 
the  Act  by  Section  28  of  the  bill. 

Section  30.  Regulations. 

As  enacted.  Section  801  (Regulations)  re- 
quires SBA  to  publish  final  regulations  im- 
plementing the  statutory  changes  within 
210  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  (Novem- 
ber 15.  1988).  or  June  15.  1989.  The  same 
section  also  specified  very  tight  deadlines 
for  the  conduct  of  public  meetings  and  the 
publication  of  proposed  regulations.  Given 
the  magnitude  of  the  program  changes 
mandated  by  the  Act,  SBA  requested  an  ex- 
tension of  the  deadlines.  This  section  of  the 
bill,  amending  Section  801  of  the  Act,  ex- 
tends the  deadline  for  the  publication  of  the 
final  regulations  an  additional  sixty  days, 
until  August  15,  1989.  The  purpose  of  this 
extension  is  to  provide  additional  time  for 
public  comment  and  to  afford  SBA  some  ad- 
ditional time  to  more  thoroughly  consider 
the  comments  received.  A  corresponding 
change  to  Section  803  (Effective  Dates), 
made  by  Section  31  of  the  bill,  extends  the 
effective  date  for  a  broad  group  of  the  Act's 
provision  from  June  1st  to  August  15th.  so 
that  these  statutory  changes  do  not  become 
effective  before  the  implementing  regula- 
tions are  available. 

Section  31.  Amendments  to  Effective 
D&tcs. 

Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  correct  an  error 
which  delayed  the  effective  date  for  Section 
302  (Loans),  until  October  1,  1989.  The  Con- 
ferees intended  Section  302  of  the  Act  to 
become  effective  on  June  1,  1989. 

Paragraph  (3)  delays  the  effective  date  of 
the  sections  of  the  Act  listed  in  Section 
801(b)  from  June  1,  1989  to  August  15,  1989. 
Section  32.  Effective  Dates  of  This  Act. 
The  amendments  made  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  shall  apply  as  if  included  in  the 
"Business  Opportunity  Development 
Reform  Act  of  1988".  Public  Law  100-656,  at 
the  time  of  enactment.* 


DIRECTING  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  Senator  Dole,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  to  direct 
the  Senate  legal  counsel  to  appear  as 
amicus  curiae  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  in  a  case  pending  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  117)  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  United 
States,  ex  rel.  Newsham,  et  al  v.  Lockheed 
Missiles  and  Space  Company,  Inc. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  13,  1989.  the  Senate  agreed  to 
Senate  Resolution  104  to  authorize 
the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  file  a 
brief  as  amicus  curiae  in  three  actions 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Central  District  of  California.  The 
purpose  of  those  appearances  is  to 
defend  the  constitutionality  of  the  qui 
tam  provisions  of  the  False  Claims  Act 
which  authorize  private  persons  to 
bring  actions  against  contractors  who 
have  defrauded  the  Government.  To 
provid.e  incentives  for  these  actions, 
the  False  Claims  Act  permits  plaintiffs 
to  recover  a  portion  of  the  penalties 
and  damages  that  are  owed  to  the 
Government.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  not  yet  appeared  to  defend 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 

The  qui  tam  provisions  of  the  False 
Claims  Act  have  also  been  challenged 
by  a  defense  contractor  in  an  action  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  California.  This  resolu- 
tion would  authorize  the  Senate  legal 
counsel  to  appear  in  that  case  in  the 
Northern  District  of  California  as 
amicus  curiae  on  behelf  of  the  Senate 
to  defend  the  constitutionality  of  the 
qui  tram  provisions  of  the  False 
Claims  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The   resolution   (S.   Res.    117)   was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  and  its  preamble  are 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  117 
Whereas,  in  United  SUtes  ex  rel.  New- 
sham,  et  al.  V.  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space 
Company,  Inc.,  No.  CV  88-20009  RPA,  pend- 
ing in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  California,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  qui  tam  provision  of  the 
False  Claims  Act,  as  amended  by  the  False 
Claims  Amendments  Act  of  1986,  Pub.  L. 
No.  99-562,  100  Stat.  3153  (1986),  31  U.S.C. 
§§  3729  et  seq.  (1982  and  Supp.  V  1987),  have 
been  placed  in  issue; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c), 
706(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  |§  288b(c). 
288e(a),  and  2881(a)(1982),  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal 
action  in  which  the  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  are 
placed  in  issue:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resoltied,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  United  States  ex  rel. 
Newsham.  et  al.  v.  Lockheed  Missiles  and 
Space  Company,  Inc.,  to  defend  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  qui  tam  provisions  of  the 
False  Claims  Act. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  tnrriL  lo  a.m.  tomorrow 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  3.  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  further  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  following  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10:30  a.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESUME  PEin>ING  BUSINESS 

MR.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  the  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  30.  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT  ON 
AMENDMENT  NO.  73 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the  pend- 
ing Synuns  amendment  of  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  Senators 
Sasser  and  Symms,  and  that  a  vote  on 
the  Symms  amendment  occur  without 
any  intervening  action  at  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  FROM  12:30  TO  2:  IS  P.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  from  12:30  p.m. 
until  2:15  p.m.  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
May  3. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  reflect  that  in  all  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent requests  made  by  the 
majority  leader,  if  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  did  not  respond,  I  was 
present  and  the  Record  should  reflect 
that  they  were  all  acceptable  to  the 
Republican  minority  as  indicated  by 
our  leader  to  me,  which  I  now  ac- 
knowledge.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY. 

MAY  3.  1989.  AT  10  A.M. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  distinguished  Republican 
manager  of  the  bill  or  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
have  no  further  business  and  if  no 
Senator  is  seeking  recognition.  I  now 
ask     unanimous     consent     that     the 
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Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  previ- 
ous order  until  10  a.m.,  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:02  p.m..  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  May  3.  1989.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  2.  1989: 

DKPAHTMSirr  or  state 

CHIC  HECHT.  OP  NEVADA.  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EX 
TRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  TO  THE  COMMON 
WEALTH  OF  THE  BAHAMAS 

THOMAS  MICHAEL  TOLLIVER  NILES.  OP  THE  DIS 
TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  A  CAREER  MEMBER  OP  THE 
SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  CLASS  OP  CAREER  MINIS 
TER.  TO  BE  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMUNI 
TIES.  WITH  THE  RANK  AND  STATUS  OP  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY 

JOSEPH  ZAPPALA  OP  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  AMBASSA 
DOR  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  SPAIN 

DEPARTMEirr  OF  HOUSINC  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

FRANCIS  ANTHONY  KEATING  II.  OF  OKLAHOMA.  TO 
BE  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT.  VICE  J  MI 
CHAEL  DORSEY.  RESIGNED 

DEPAKTMEICT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

JAMES  E.  CASON  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST 
ANT  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE.  VICE  GEORGE  S 
DUNLOP.  RESIGNED 

FRANKLIN  EUGENE  BAILEY.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE.  VICE 
WILMER  D  MIZELL.  SR    RESIGNED 

CHARLES  E  HESS.  OF  CAUFORNIA.  TO  BE  AN  AS 
SISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE.  VICE  OR 
VILLE  G  BENTLEY   RESIGNED 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OP  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION 
SOIiAi  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  ASSIGNMENT  TO  A  PO 
SrriON  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBIUUTY 
DESIGNATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  UNDER  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  MKAi 

To  be  Lieutenant  General 


MAJ    GEN    JAMES 
STATES  ARMY 


R    HALL.   JR.   422  42  iM3.   UNITED 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  PERSONS  FOR  RESERVE  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICAT 
ED.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  593  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNA 
TION    UNDER    THE    PROVISIONS    OF    SECTION    tOVt. 


TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  TO  PERFORM  THE 
DUTIES  INDICATED 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  Colonel 

JAMES  E.  MULLEN.  210  32  OlM 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonel 

RICHARD  J  R  BYRNE.  0S4  28  0833 
FLOYD  H.  SANDERS.  2M'60  0233 

THE  FOLLOWING  REGULAR  OFFICERS  FOR  RE 
SERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  APPOINTMENT.  IN  THE 
GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SEC 
TION  S»3.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  Colonel 

RALPH  J   LUCIANI.  140  32  MT7 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonel 

EDWARD  L  PARRY.  4«2  78  23«4 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonel 

RICHARD  F  PUEGER.  314-36  0823 

THE  FOLLOWING  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFICER 
FOR  RESERVE  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE  APPOINTMENT.  IN 
THE  GRADE  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTION  593  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  WITH  A 
VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTION  8087  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  TO 
PERFORM  THE  DUTIES  INDICATED 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonel 

GEORGE  RODMAN.  III.  187  32  1285 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  RESERVE  OF  THE 
AIR  FORCE  (NON  EADl  PROMOTION.  IN  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SECTION 
1»»2.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  Colonel 

RICHARD  K.  WALSH.  200-34  3726 
LINE 

To  be  Colonel 

LEOH   FOX.  037  22  8595 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE 
RESERVE  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVI 
SIGNS  OP  SECTIONS  593  AND  8379  TITLE  10  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  PROMOTIONS  MADE  UNDER 
SECTION  8379  AND  CONFIRMED  BY  THE  SENATE 
UNDER  SECTION  593  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFECTIVE 
DATE  ESTABLISHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION 
8374.  TITLE  10  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE  lEFPEC 
TIVE  DATE  FOLLOWS  SERIAL  NUMBER ) 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonel 

MAJ  ALAN  V   BOX.  408  74  1020.  2/II/89 

MAJ  JOHN  B  CASTLEBERRY.  427  84  3181.  2   10/89 

MAJ   PHIUPN   HENRY.  567  56-2390.  2/1/89 


MAJ.  SAMUEL  C.  UCHTE.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  2/3/89 
MAJ.  JOHN  D.  MERRIS.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  2/11/89 
MAJ  JAMES  M.  NEWTON.  554-62  2082.  2/1/89 
MAJ  STEVEN  G.  OXNER.  531  42  6458.  2/9/89 
MAJ.  MARY  D  RIELLY.  487  42-9087.  2/15/89 
MAJ  GEORGE  T  SIMPSON.  184-34  7329.  1/22/89 
MAJ.  GEORGE  L  SUTTLER.  460  84  3967.  1/28/8* 
MAJ.  PHILUPC  WEAR.  429  82  0441.  2/4/89 

LEGAL  CORPS 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonel 

MAJ  JOHN  W  CLARK.  089  38  9977.  1/20/89 
MAJ  JAMES  R.  RUSSELL.  500  48  2764.  2/4/88 
MAJ  JAMES  F  WAEHLER.  143-36  0931.  2/9/89 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonel 

MAJ  WALTER  J   MYCOFP.  JR  .  234  66-2094.  2/1/89 
MAJ   WILL.AIM  C  WEINRICH.  446  40-9781.  1/7/89 
MAJ   DONALD  C  WILLETTE.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  2/11/89 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonel 

MAJ   DELWYN  R.  BAKER.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  2/11/89 

MAJ   DONALD  E.  HUDSON.  JR  .  478  64-5828.  11/20/88 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonel 

MAJ   MAUREEN  E  NEWMAN.  014  34-9051.  9/11/88 

THE  FOLLOWING  PERSONS  FOR  RESERVE  OP  THE 
AIR  FORCE  APPOINTMENT.  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICAT- 
ED. UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  593.  TITLE 
10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNA 
TION  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  8067. 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  TO  PERFORM  THE 
DUTIES  INDICATED 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonel 

JON  M.  OWINGS.  281  30  4103 
CHARLES  E.  WOMACK.  SR  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VICENTE  U   YAP.  119  42  6694 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

BERNARD  WILLIAM  ARONSON.  OF  MARYLAND.  TO 
BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE.  VICE  EL- 
UOTT  ABRAMS.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

CAROL  T  CRAWFORD.  OP  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT ATTORNEY  GENERAL.  VICE  THOMAS  M. 
BOYD.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

DAVID  PHILIP  PROSPERl.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA. TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP 
TRANSPORTATION.  VICE  WENDY  MONSON.  DE- 
MOCKER.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

DAVID  J  GRIBBIN.  III.  OP  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT  SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE.  VICE  M  D.B.  CAR- 
LISLE. RESIGNED 

LOUIS  A  WILLIAMS.  OF  WYOMING.  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE.  VICE  J.  DANIEL 
HOWARD.  RESIGNED. 
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NATIONAL  SECURITY 
CHALLENGES 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  28,  I 
addressed  the  seminary  at  Southwest  Missou- 
ri Stale  University  at  Springfield.  MO.  concern- 
ing our  present  and  future  national  security 
challenges.  I  include  it  herewith: 
Address    by    Congressman    Ike    Skelton, 
America's   Security   Challenges   in   the 
1990's,  Southwest  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity, Springfield,  MO,  April  28.  1989 

introduction 
Let  me  thank  Bill  Van  Cleave  for  having 
invited  me  to  address  you  this  evening.  At 
this  same  time,  I  want  to  applaud  his  efforts 
in  establishing  the  Center  for  Defense  and 
Strategic  Studies  here  at  Southwest  Missou- 
ri State.  Such  well  lenown  centers  have  ex- 
isted at  a  number  of  fine  universities  along 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  our  country,  and 
now  we  have  one  here  at  our  own  Southwest 
Missouri  State  University,  the  heart  of  the 
Midwest. 

Having  looked  through  the  program  that 
you  have  scheduled  for  these  2  days.  I  decid- 
ed that  I  would  try  to  touch  upon  some  of 
the  issues  of  interest  to  you.  At  the  same 
time,  however.  I  want  to  devote  some  effort 
to  addressing  an  area  of  particular  interest 
to  me  and  one  that  I  think  is  of  strategic 
significance  to  the  United  SUtes— develop- 
ments in  Latin  America. 

First,  let  me  provide  some  background. 
Upon  coming  into  office  in  January  1981. 
the  Reagan  administration  convinced  Con- 
gress that  cuts  In  Defense  spending  in  the 
1970's.  under  both  the  Nixon-Pord  adminis- 
trations and  the  Carter  administration,  had 
left  the  United  SUtes  exposed.  The  humili- 
ation of  Iran  holding  American  diplomats 
hostage  for  444  days,  along  with  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  convinced  the 
American  public  that  a  change  was  re- 
quired. 

REAGAN'S  security  STRATEGY 

The  <*ief  elements  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration security  strategy,  broadly  support- 
ed by  the  Congress,  included:  an  impressive 
military  buildup  of  l)oth  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional forces,  the  latter  symbolized  by 
the  600  ship  Navy;  a  tough  position  on  stra- 
tegic arms  negotiations;  an  effort  to  con- 
front the  Soviet  Union  with  superior  Ameri- 
can technology  through  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  (SDI);  and  the  willingness  to 
support  local  resistance  forces  fighting  the 
Soviets  or  their  proxies  in  the  Third 
World— in  Afghanistan.  Angola,  Nicaragua, 
and  Cambodia. 

These  security  policies  have  worked.  The 
SovieU.  on  the  march  in  the  1970's.  are  now 
in  the  process  of  cutting  costly  foreign 
policy  ventures— in  Afghanistan.  Vietnam, 
and  Angola.  While  critics  of  SDI  in  this 
country  have  belittled  the  idea  of  strategic 
defense.  SDI  captured  the  attention  of  the 
Soviets,  not  to  mention  the  support  of  the 


American  public.  Not  only  have  we  signed 
the  first  arms  control  agreement  that  has 
led  to  the  elimination  of  a  whole  class  of  nu- 
clear missiles,  but  we  are  probably  in  the 
best  position  since  the  early  1970's  to  sign 
further  agreements  to  reduce  both  conven- 
tional and  strategic  nuclear  forces  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  stability. 

These  security  policies  have  brought 
at)out  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
international  perception  of  the  power  and 
influence  on  the  United  States  throughout 
the  world.  While  the  actual  military  balance 
between  the  two  countries  has  not  changed 
much,  the  atmosphere  of  great  concern  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  1980's  has  been 
displaced  by  one  of  hope  as  we  look  to  the 
1990's. 

President  George  Bush  will  put  together 
the  national  security  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  next  4  years.  He  will  encoun- 
ter many  of  the  same  challenges  the  United 
States  has  faced  over  the  past  40  years.  He 
will  also  confront  new  ones  under  very 
changed  circumstances. 

Right  now,  in  an  effort  being  coordinated 
by  National  Security  Adviser  Brent  Scow- 
croft,  the  administration  is  conducting  a 
fundamental  review  of  U.S.  National  Securi- 
ty Policy.  It  is  not  scheduled  to  be  complet- 
ed until  some  time  next  month.  Only  then 
will  the  administration  be  ready  to  proceed 
to  address  the  security  challenges  facing 
this  country. 

united  STATES-SOVIET  RELATIONS 

The  most  important  piece  of  old  business 
consists  of  managing  with  patience  and  skill 
the  United  States-Soviet  relationship.  The 
challenge  here  is  much  the  same  as  it  has 
been  over  the  past  40  years:  avoiding  nucle- 
ar war,  turning  away  Soviet  thrusts  in  the 
developing  world,  and  attempting  to  trans- 
form the  competition  between  the  2  coun- 
tries into  more  peaceful  ventures. 

The  dramatic  changes  taking  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today  hold  the  promise  that 
we  might  be  watching,  if  not  the  end  of  the 
cold  war,  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
But  the  various  pledges  made  by  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev:  a  14  percent  reduc- 
tion in  defense  spending  and  a  500,000  man 
reduction  of  active  military  forces— only 
touch  upon  the  margins  of  Soviet  military 
strength.  Even  if  they  are  carried  out.  the 
effort  to  work  out  a  post-cold  war  security 
arrangement  will  probably  take  the  next  20 
years.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  become  impa- 
tient, to  try  to  settle  all  our  outstanding 
issues  with  the  Soviets  in  the  shortest  time 
possible  as  some  would  argue.  We  came  to 
regret  the  overselling  of  detente  in  the  early 
1970's  later  that  decade.  This  time  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  from  our  mistakes 
and  practice  the  kind  of  tough  minded  de- 
tente that  can  produce  genuine  resulte. 

UNITED  STATES-ALLIED  RELATIONS 

If  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  be  the  most  important  item  of  old  busi- 
ness, equally  important  is  managing  our  re- 
lationships with  Japan  and  Europe.  The 
three— Japan.  Europe,  and  the  Soviet 
Union— are  interrelated.  Security  concerns 
predominated  40  years  ago.  Now  trade  and 
economic  matters  with  our  allies  compete 
with  security  issues. 


Both  Europe  and  Japan  are  success  stories 
of  post-war  American  foreign  policy.  We 
helped  friends  and  former  enemies  to  re- 
build their  shattered  economies  after  World 
War  II.  Thiis.  our  overwhelming  economic 
and  military  dominance  was  bound  to  dimin- 
ish. Our  task  now  is  to  manage  both  securi- 
ty and  economic  relations  with  both  of 
these  world  power  centers.  Budget  and 
trade  deficits  have  put  the  United  States  in 
rather  difficult  economic  circumstances.  A 
shifting  of  the  military  burdens  will  have  to 
take  place  to  allow  us  to  put  our  economic 
house  back  in  order. 

A  NEW  DEFINITION  OF  SECURITY 

As  part  of  this  effort,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment needs  to  adopt  a  broader  definition  of 
National  security,  one  that  includes  econom- 
ic as  well  as  political/military  consider- 
ations. Too  often  economic  and  security  de- 
cisions move  on  separate  traclis.  While  we 
are  stronger  militarily  today  than  we  were  8 
years  ago.  economically  we  are  weaker. 
Much  greater  coordination  will  t>e  required 
in  the  future. 

This  helps  to  explain  the  recent  contro- 
versy within  the  administration  over  the 
FSX  fighter  agreement  with  Japan.  The 
truth  is  that  Japan  is  both  a  very  valued  po- 
litical ally  while  at  the  same  time  a  very 
tough  economic  comijetitor.  While  State 
and  Defense  Department  representatives 
defended  the  agreement  primarily  on  politi- 
cal and  military  terms.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment representatives  stressed  economic  and 
technological  concerns. 

Commerce  officials  managed  to  get  a  re- 
vised clarification  of  the  terms  of  the  Agree- 
ment. Those  revisions  included  tighter  pro- 
visions on  technology  transfer  and  a  firm 
commitment  ensuring  40  percent  American 
participation  in  FSX  production.  Japan  is 
now  reviewing  the  proposed  clarifications. 
The  drama  is  not  yet  ended. 

This  case  may  signal  that  a  change  in 
policy— in  the  definition  of  national  securi- 
ty—is in  the  offing.  Only  time  will  tell. 

ESTABLISHING  OBJECTIVES 

In  putting  together  a  national  security 
strategy  for  the  1990's  the  President  must 
be  clear  about  objectives  and  priorities.  Mili- 
tarily, the  United  SUtes  has  three  broad  ob- 
jectives: (1),  to  deter  nuclear  war,  two,  to 
contribute  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe  and  Korea  where  American  troops 
are  stationed,  and  three  to  be  able  to  inter- 
vene in  areas  of  the  Third  World  where 
American  interests  may  require  such  action. 

While  overriding  consideration  should  be 
given  to  deterring  nuclear  war.  we  have  a 
very  robust  capacity  to  deter  such  a  conflict. 
Our  ballistic  missile  submarine  force,  the 
deployment  of  thousands  of  cruise  missiles 
on  Navy  attack  subs  and  B-52s,  the  pro- 
curement of  B-1  bombers,  and  the  improved 
command  and  control  capabilities  that  we 
bought  during  this  decade,  will  stand  us  in 
good  stead  for  years  to  come. 

In  Europe,  the  military  balance  is  not  as 
comforUble  as  we  would  like  it  to  l)e.  An  im- 
balance of  forces  exists  between  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  NATO.  Yet  until  our  allies  are 
willing  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
correcting  this  imbalance,  we  simply  do  not 
have  the  budgetary  resources  to  correct  a 
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problem  they  appear  unwilling  to  correct. 
However,  despite  this  imbalance,  the  situa- 
tion In  Europe  is  fairly  stable.  The  begin- 
ning of  negotiations  on  conventional  forces 
in  Europe  offers  additional  hope  in  this 
area. 

The  highest  defense  priority  should  be  as- 
signed to  those  capabilities  required  for 
intervention  in  the  Third  World.  We  are 
most  likely  to  see  the  commitment  of  U.S. 
combat  forces  to  emergencies  In  the  devel- 
oping world  before  either  nuclear  war  or 
general  war  in  Europe.  Since  the  Second 
World  War  American  forces  have  been  com- 
mitted to  a  number  of  such  Third  World  sit- 
uations. Unfortunately,  we  are  Ill-prepared 
for  this  type  of  warfare  as  underscored  by 
our  performance  in  Vietnam. 

The  aftermath  of  that  bitter  conflict  still 
haunts  us.  I  see  it  in  Congress,  and  I  also  see 
it  in  the  military.  In  fact.  It  was  Congress, 
not  the  uniformed  services,  that  had  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Special 
Operations  Command,  a  unified  command 
of  the  unconventional  warfare  forces  of  the 
four  services.  We  still  have  to  devote  more 
time  and  effort  on  the  dilenunas  posed  by 
unconventional  warfare  in  the  developing 
world,  and  develop  the  doctrine  and  forces 
to  fight  such  "small  wars."  FYogress  on  this 
front  Is  slow. 

OKFEMSB  BUDGETS 

In  the  1990's.  U.S.  security  policies  will  be 
put  together  under  far  more  stringent  budg- 
etary constraints.  Defense  spending  should 
be  kept  around  5  percent  of  GNP.  Allies  will 
have  to  provide  more  assistance  as  noted 
earlier,  but  we  may  also  have  to  reevaluate 
defense  policies  here  at  home.  For  example, 
one  idea  that  should  be  considered  is  the 
Nunn-McCurdy  plan  for  voluntary  national 
service,  but  that  may  be  a  costly  way  to  ad- 
dress the  decreasing  pool  of  young  Ameri- 
cans of  military  age.  However,  there  will  be 
a  debate  on  the  national  service  plan  sooner 
or  later. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Finally,  the  one  area  of  the  world  that 
will  require  more  attention,  creative 
thought,  and  greater  investment  by  the 
United  States  in  the  last  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury is  Latin  America,  It  is  here  where  many 
of  the  world's  problems  can  t>e  seen  all  to- 
gether: overpopulation.  International  debt, 
the  international  drug  cartel,  environmental 
destruction,  energy.  Immigration,  and.  final- 
ly, guerrilla  wars  in  a  number  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

For  the  past  40  years,  except  for  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  United  States  has  neglected  this  region 
of  the  world.  Yes.  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  Congress  have  devoted  more  time. 
effort,  and  money  to  Latin  America  this 
decade,  but  compared  to  resources  devoted 
to  Europe.  Korea,  and  the  Middle  East. 
Latin  America  comes  in  a  distant  fourth. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  I  was  the  chief 
Democratic  coeponsor  of  the  1986  legislative 
package  that  provided  $100  million  to  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance,  the  Contras.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Iran-Contra  scandal  that  No- 
vember brought  all  efforts  to  build  public 
support  for  the  administration's  Nicaraguan 
policy  to  a  halt.  And  last  year  In  February 
we  lost  the  effort  to  renew  such  support  by 
eight  votes  in  the  House.  'Vet  I  remain  hope- 
ful. I  do  not  believe  all  Is  lost. 

A  critical  turning  point  was  reached  in  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy  toward 
Latin  America  with  the  accord  on  Central 
America  agreed  to  by  the  President  and  con- 
gressional leaders  on  March  24.  It  marked  a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

new  beginning,  a  bipartisan  approach 
toward  dealing  with  the  problems  of  Central 
America.  And  make  no  mistake  atMUt  It,  a 
bipartisan  approach  Is  an  Indispensable  re- 
quirement toward  the  conduct  of  a  success- 
ful foreign  policy. 

The  agreement  of  March  24  is  a  good  one. 
probably  the  best  those  of  us  who  support 
the  Nicaraguan  resistance  can  get  right 
now.  However,  it  is  only  the  first  step,  in  the 
effort  to  put  together  a  comprehensive 
policy  toward  not  Just  Central  America  but 
all  of  Latin  America. 

The  first  part  of  the  policy  includes  a 
good  faith  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Bush 
administration  to  make  the  Arias  peace  plan 
work— the  Esqulpulas  accords,  the  Sapoa 
agreements,  and  the  latest  agreement  by 
the  Central  American  Presidents  of  Febru- 
ary 14  in  El  Salvador. 

But  a  good  faith  effort  is  not  good 
enough.  A  well-formulated  plan  is  also  Indis- 
pensable, one  that  has  the  support  of  the 
various  players  In  the  administration,  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  Congress,  and 
equally  Important  the  understanding  and 
support  of  our  friends  In  Latin  America. 

Now  that  we  have  agreed  to  provide  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  the  Contras  we 
need:  One  to  encourage  democratic  ele- 
ments both  Inside  and  outside  Nicaragua  to 
get  ready  for  the  elections  next  February, 
and.  two  to  demonstrate  genuine  U.S.  sup- 
port of  the  efforts  of  other  Latin  American 
countries  to  resolve  the  problems  of  the 
region.  A  third  and  critical  element  of  such 
a  well-formulated  plan  must  call  for  getting 
the  Soviets  to  cut  military  aid  to  Nicaragua. 
We  must  make  the  point  that  U.S.  assist- 
ance with  perestroika  in  terms  of  credits 
and  trade  is  tied  to  Soviet  support  of  the 
peace  process  in  this  hemisphere. 

Just  3  days  ago  I  met  with  members  of  the 
internal  opposition  and  the  Nicaraguan  re- 
sistance. Those  10  individuals  described  to 
me  their  efforts  to  put  together  a  common 
program  which  will  lead  to  the  selection  of  a 
consensus  candidate  to  contest  next  Febru- 
ary's election  In  Nicaragua.  They  have  held 
one  meeting  In  Guatemala  and  will  hold  an- 
other one  next  month. 

Working  together,  they  have  also  held 
meetings  with  aides  to  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  and  officials  at  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  In  Washing- 
ton. Their  effort  is  to  try  to  get  world  atten- 
tion—through the  media,  international  or- 
ganizations, key  Latin  and  European  demo- 
cratic leaders— to  focus  attention  to  develop- 
ments In  Nicaragua.  They  want  to  encour- 
age democrats  with  a  small  "d"  from  around 
the  world  to  support  a  real  opening  In  Nica- 
ragua. They  believe  If  the  world  is  paying 
attention,  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  the 
Sandinistas  to  steal  the  elections. 

No  one  can  predict  the  outcome  of  their 
efforts.  They  have  a  tough  campaign  ahead 
of  them.  But  they  have  exhibited  courage 
and  intelligence  In  their  public  pronounce- 
ments. Should  they  fall  due  to  promises 
broken  by  the  Sandinistas,  we  will  revisit 
the  issue  next  February.  But  at  least  the  ar- 
gument used  by  opponents  of  U.S.  policy 
that  we  didn't  give  the  peace  process  a 
chance  will  no  longer  have  any  merit. 

Now  that  we  have  the  absence  of  military 
conflict  in  Nicaragua,  the  effort  must  t>e  to 
promote  a  genuine  democratic  opening 
using  all  the  diplomatic  and  political  tools 
provided  by  the  various  agreements.  Last 
year  the  Congress  voted  for  peace  In  Cen- 
tral America.  This  year  we  voted  for  democ- 
racy. Woodrow  Wilson  once  talked  of 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  That 
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grand  vision  of  an  earlier  era  proved  Illuso- 
ry. But,  making  the  Western  Hemisphere 
safe  for  democracy  is  a  goal  within  our 
reach.  But  it  will  take  a  good  plan  and  hard 
work  to  carry  it  out.  If  we  are  to  promote 
both  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  region,  we 
can  do  no  less. 

CONCLUSION 

We  once  had  the  resources  of  being  the 
world's  policeman.  That  Is  no  longer  the 
case.  On  April  4  we  celebrated  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  NATO.  The  time  has  come  to 
lay  the  ground  work  for  a  revamping  of  the 
security  policies  that  have  guided  us  for  the 
past  40  years.  Over  the  next  few  months  we 
must  work  out  the  details  of  those  policies  If 
we  are  to  avoid  Jeopardizing  the  security  of 
our  country  as  happened  in  the  late  1970's. 
This  Is  the  challenge  confronting  our  coun- 
try. 

In  your  deliberations  these  few  days  you 
ladles  and  gentlemen  have  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  that  process.  I  look  forward 
to  reading  the  practical  solutions  you  will 
produce  In  your  upcoming  volume.  Good 
luck. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  KENNETH 
WOOLEY.  HOPE,  MI 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
hoTKJf  Kenneth  Wooley,  commander  of  the 
11th  district  VFW  post.  Ken  has  a  long  and 
impressive  history  of  service  to  his  country 
and  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Ken's  dedication  and  commitment  to  his 
country  goes  back  to  his  entry  into  the  Navy 
in  1942.  Since  his  term  of  service  Ken  has  re- 
mained active  with  the  VFW.  Ken  has  served 
as  past  commander  of  VFW  Post  3651  in  Mid- 
land. Recently,  Ken  distinguished  himself  and 
the  rest  of  the  1 1th  district  by  leading  them  to 
the  Order  of  Parade.  The  1 1  th  district  was  the 
first  of  Michigan's  14  districts  to  accomplish 
this. 

Ken  recently  retired  from  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
after  a  career  with  the  Agriculture  Research 
Department.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the 
House  join  me  in  saluting  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  of  Kenneth  Wooley  and  in  wishing 
Ken,  his  wife  of  39  years  Edna,  and  his  two 
children,  Kim  and  Connie,  the  best  for  the 
future. 


A  MEDIA  BARON'S  SUBURBAN 
STRATEGY 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1989 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
distinct  pleasure  to  meet  Mr.  Ralph  Ingersoll 
at  a  confererKe  in  Los  Angeles  1  year  ago. 

He  impressed  me  as  an  individual  con- 
cerr>ed  about  the  Issues  affecting  this  country. 
Obviously,  from  this  recent  press  article,  Mr. 
Ingersoll  has  already  made  a  difference: 
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A  Media  Baron's  Suburban  Strategy 
(By  Andrea  Gabor) 

No  one  laughed  louder  than  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  publisher  in  1986.  when  the 
upstart  owner  of  several  suburban  newspa- 
pers declared  an  advertising  war  against 
Missouri's  venerable  daily.  Today,  that  chal- 
lenge seems  anything  but  funny  as  Ralph 
Ingersoll  II  prepares  to  unveil  a  splashy 
rival  that  could  give  Joseph  Pulitzer's  flag- 
ship dally  a  run  for  its  money. 

If  successful,  the  St.  Louis  Sun,  scheduled 
to  debut  this  fall,  will  cap  a  string  of  hits  for 
the  42-year-old  chairman  of  Ingersoll  Publi- 
cations. The  son  and  namesalie  of  a  vision- 
ary Time,  Inc.,  publisher,  Ingersoll  repre- 
sents the  new  breed  of  press  scion  more  at- 
tuned to  balance  sheets  than  broadsheets. 
Less  than  two  decades  after  seizing  control, 
he  has  parlayed  his  father's  modest  business 
into  a  $760  million  print  empire  of  more 
than  200  newspapers,  most  of  them  in  small 
towns  and  suburbs,  including  more  than  40 
in  the  St.  Louis  area.  Now,  those  backwater 
gems  are  providing  the  financial  platform 
from  which  the  Princeton,  N.J. -based  firm 
hopes  to  launch  the  first  successful  metro- 
politan daily  in  years.  "We  are  about  the 
business  of  reinventing  newspapers. "  says 
Ingersoll  of  his  strategy. 

TOUGH  BEGINNINGS 

It  will  take  more  than  bravado  to  build 
the  Sun  into  a  Show  Me  State  must-read. 
Most  major  newspapers  are  competing 
harder  than  ever  for  advertisers  against  tel- 
evision and  direct  mail,  which  can  target 
more-prosperous  audiences.  Today,  few 
cities  boast  more  than  one  daily,  and  St. 
Louis  Is  no  exception.  The  Post-Dispatch 
saw  its  principal  rival,  the  Globe-Democrat, 
resurrected  several  times  during  the  1980s 
and  then  finaUy  closed  in  1986  after  a  key 
department-store  advertiser  delivered  a 
final  blow  by  withdrawing  its  ads. 

Ironically,  it  is  suburban  publications  like 
IngersoH's  that  have  gained  the  most  from 
the  decline  of  the  great  metropolitan  dai- 
lies. Many  of  the  outlying  weeklies  are  dis- 
tributed free  to  readers,  luring  sponsors 
with  lower  advertising  rates  and  an  affluent 
audience.  Last  week,  IngersoH's  Chanry 
Communications  gave  Long  Island's  leading 
newspaper,  Newsday,  a  jolt  by  announcing  a 
redesign  of  Chanry's  76  local  papers  into  a 
single  title  with  zoned  editions  and  a  com- 
bined circulation  of  over  1  million.  Inger- 
soH's Delaware  County  Daily  Times  helped 
edge  out  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  earlier 
this  decade,  while  the  Times  Journal  Com- 
pany, publisher  of  Army  Times,  is  expand- 
ing its  lucrative  titles  serving  the  wealthy 
communities  around  Washington.  D.C. 
Some  large  papers,  too,  hope  to  cash  in  on 
greener  suburban  pastures.  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  for  example,  just  acquired  a 
group  of  suburban  papers  even  as  the  rival 
Chicago  Tribune  is  expanding  regional  edi- 
tions. 

IngersoH's  sizable  St.  Louis  holdings  make 
prospects  for  the  Sun  much  rosier  than 
they  might  be  in  other  markets.  Over  the 
past  decade,  Ingersoll  has  snapped  up 
enough  dailies  and  weeklies  in  the  surround- 
ing bedroom  communities  to  give  him  access 
to  some  1  million  households  and  a  stable  of 
advertisers.  He  also  boasts  a  local  printing 
plant. 

His  latest  St.  Louis  venture  is  sure  to  test 
IngersoH's  business  reflexes.  Unlike  his 
father,  who  earned  a  reputation  for  editori- 
al integrity  by  refusing  to  accept  ads  for  his 
acclaimed  but  shortlived  daily,  PM,  Inger- 
soll II  cares  most  about  the  bottom  line. 
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Past  newspaper  purchases  often  involved 
premium  prices,  financed  with  the  help  of 
Michael  Milken,  Drexel  Bumham's  recently 
indicted  junk-bond  whiz.  Editorial  pages 
and  staff  then  get  pared  to  pay  off  the  debt 
and  restore  profits. 

Such  practices  have  hardly  endeared  In- 
gersoll to  the  publishing  set.  In  his  book 
77ie  Buying  and  Selling  of  America's  News- 
papers. Loren  Ghiglione,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
charges  that  the  typical  Ingersoll  paper 
•pushes  too  hard  for  greater  profitability, 
and  in  the  process,  sacrifices  journalistic 
quality."  Signs  are  that  Ingersoll  plans  to 
keep  a  tight  rein  on  the  Sun's  purse  strings; 
just  200  employes  will  be  hired  for  the  start- 
up, a  fraction  when  compared  with  the  1,700 
staffers  who  put  out  the  Post-Dispatch. 

Ultimately,  the  Sun's  success  may  hinge 
as  much  on  IngersoH's  editorial  vision  as  on 
his  financial  acumen.  To  make  his  publica- 
tion "as  unlike  the  top  paper  as  possible, " 
he  is  opting  for  the  racier  style  of  tabloids 
like  the  Toronto  Sun,  a  sassy  paper  whose 
1971  debut  in  the  Ontario  capital  was 
almost  as  memorable  as  the  scantily  clad 
girls  it  regularly  features  on  page  3.  "News- 
papers today  seem  to  be  operating  on  the 
premise  that  more  information  is  better, 
when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard  evidence 
that  society  views  itself  as  possessed  of  too 
much  information, "  Ingersoll  elaborates. 

A  DIFFERENT  MIX 

How  well  St.  Louis,  accustomed  to  the  lib- 
eral Post-Dispatch,  will  receive  the  proposed 
mix  of  large  color  photographs,  short  news 
stories  and  sports  and  entertainment  fea- 
tures remains  to  be  seen.  The  formula  has 
certainly  proved  popular  with  Canadian 
readers,  who  enjoy  the  Toronto  Sun's  parti- 
cipatory editorial  boxing  ring.  The  paper 
contains  ballots  to  allow  readers  to  voice 
their  opinions  on  whatever  vitriolic  issue  a 
covey  of  columnists  and  the  publisher  have 
chosen  to  spar  over.  "The  paper  is  an  advo- 
cate; we  see  things  in  black  and  white, " 
offers  Paul  Godfrey,  the  former  Toronto 
politician  who  now  publishes  the  Sun, 
noting  that  when  his  pages  take  a  position, 
"the  politicians  and  the  public  take  notice." 

The  Canadian  tabloid  turned  out  to  be  fi- 
nancially attractive  as  well.  The  publication 
showed  a  tidy  profit  in  its  first  year  on  the 
stands  and  helped  force  out  one  competitor. 
The  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Company  has 
started  profitable  papers  in  Calgary  and  Ed- 
monton, and  tested  the  U.S.  waters  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Houston  Post,  subsequently 
sold  two  years  ago  to  Texas  tycoon  William 
Dean  Singleton.  In  1988,  the  company 
bought  a  printing  plant  near  Washington. 
D.C,  and  announced  intentions  to  one  day 
battle  the  Washington  Post  with  an  eye- 
catching tabloid.  "The  formula  could  work 
anywhere,"  says  publisher  Godfrey. 

Ingersoll  certainly  hopes  so.  Though  the 
St  Louis  Sun  will  eschew  featuring  a  buxom 
bombshell  in  each  issue,  like  its  Toronto 
model,  it  will  "drop  the  pretense  of  being 
impartial."  says  Ingersoll.  who  has  drawn 
up  a  list  of  issues  he  intends  to  advocate  in 
his  fledgling  newspaper.  Senior  citizens, 
whom  Ingersoll  eyes  as  a  rich  vein  of  poten- 
tial readers,  are  among  the  groups  slated  for 
special  attention.  Just  as  Gannett's  USA 
Today  focuses  on  themes  of  interest  to  the 
young  professionals  who  constitute  its  big- 
gest audience,  Ingersoll  plans  to  devote  a  lot 
of  space  to  housing,  recreation,  food  and 
other  lifestyle  tips  that  would  interest  pen- 
sioners on  fixed  incomes. 

Ingersoll  may  well  have  a  winning  combi- 
nation. Though  rival  Post-Dispatch  publish- 
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er  Nicholas  Penniman  IV  contends  that  the 
local  economy  still  ""isn't  vibrant  enough  to 
support  two  daily  papers"  and  that  Ingersoll 
could  wind  up  robbing  readership  from  his 
own  suburban  core,  others  disagree.  News- 
paper loyalty  resembles  that  of  sports  fans, 
notes  Everette  Dennis,  executive  director  of 
the  Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies  in 
New  York.  Reading  both  an  urban  daily  and 
a  suburban  paper  is  no  more  incompatible 
than  following  both  major-league  baseball 
and  the  local  high-school  team.  "Any  city 
that  has  one  newspaper  deserves  another  to 
keep  the  first  one  honest. "  says  Charles 
Klotzer.  editor  of  the  SL  Louis  Journalism 
Review.  More  than  a  few  St.  Louis  conserv- 
atives would  welcome  competition  in  the 
media  arena;  the  right-leaning  Globe  Demo- 
crat easily  won  back  its  core  readership, 
more  than  100.000  in  1983.  when  the  Justice 
Department  blocked  Newhouse  Newspapers 
from  folding  the  paper,  which  it  had  been 
running  under  a  joint  operating  agreement 
with  the  Post-Dispatch.  And  whUe  Post-Dis- 
patch circulation  has  picked  up  to  375.000  in 
recent  years,  the  dally  never  won  all  the  old 
Globe  readers  and  still  claims  no  more  than 
a  50  percent  penetration  in  the  city. 

Even  with  a  receptive  audience,  if  other 
major  U.S.  newspaper  ventures  are  any 
guide.  Ingersoll  can  expect  to  swallow  losses 
for  some  time.  USA  Today,  for  example,  has 
lost  more  than  $230  million  since  its  launch 
in  1985  and  has  yet  to  enjoy  a  full  year  of 
profit.  New  York  Newsday,  a  dally  started 
by  the  respected  Long  Island  paper  three 
years  ago,  has  yet  to  make  major  inroads  in 
Manhattan  and  is  surviving  thanks  to  the 
largess  of  its  Times  Mirror  parent  company. 

Ingersoll  remains  optimistic  that  the  SL 
Louis  Sun  will  establish  his  bona  fides  as  a 
media  magnate.  Nor  does  he  seem  content 
to  stop  at  winning  over  heartland  America. 
Ingersoll  recently  picked  up  several  British 
papers  in  Coventry  and  Birmingham,  pump- 
ing in  some  $175  million  to  update  the  facili- 
ties. In  addition,  he  is  reportedly  working 
toward  establishing  a  joint  venture  In  Italy, 
where  he  Is  a  friend  of  media  mogul  Carlo 
Caracciolo. 

Behind  IngersoH's  grand  ambitions  looms 
the  shadow  of  a  brilliant  but  distant  father. 
"I  think  it  was  frustrating  [for  him]  to  look 
back  and  realize  that,  for  aH  the  building  he 
had  done,  he  had  never  created  an  economic 
base  from  which  he  could  exercise  his  judg- 
ment free  of  interference."  his  son  recalls. 
Ingersoll  has  proved  he  can  transform  a 
hodgepodge  of  suburban  newspapers  into  a 
moneymaklng  media  machine.  If  he  man- 
ages to  craft  the  SL  Louis  Sun  into  a  credi- 
ble alternative,  he  will  be  making  something 
of  a  personal  statement  as  well. 


PRIME  TIME  AGAINST  HUNGER 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the 
World  Health  Organization,  35.000  persons, 
mostly  children,  die  needlessly  of  hur>ger  re- 
lated causes  every  day.  The  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  has  stated  that,  in  1988,  requests 
for  shelter  by  homeless  families  in  American 
cities  increased  by  18  percent.  The  Census 
Bureau  tells  us  that  32.5  million  Americans 
live  below  the  poverty  line;  1  in  5  American 
children  live  in  poverty. 
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These  are  important  issues  for  Americans. 
Not  only  do  we  have  a  prot>tom  within  our 
own  commurWties,  we  are  also  touched  by  ttie 
effects  of  hunger  and  poverty  throughout  the 
world,  as  ttiey  impact  our  ecorxxny,  security, 
and  environment  We  know  how  these  condi- 
tiorfs  can  dominate  a  family's  life  and  hamper 
its  future  They  have  ttw  same  effect  on  the 
world's  family. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger,  I  am  pleased  to  anrKXjrKre  a 
nem  initiative  tfiat  will  educate  Amencans 
about  ttiese  issues,  motivate  tt>em  to  action 
arxj  link  them  to  rranprofit  organizations  direct- 
ly involved  in  fighting  hur^ger.  homelessness, 
arKJ  poverty. 

Called  "Prime  Time  To  End  Hur^ger,"  ttie 
initiative  brings  together  the  power  of  prime 
time  television  and  tf>e  traditional  volunteerism 
of  Amencans  to  strengthen  and  expand  ongo- 
ing efforts  and  make  them  a  national  pnonty 

The  End  Hunger  Network,  a  private  volun- 
tary organization,  created  tt>e  initiative  and  in- 
vited the  involvement  of  pnme  time  television 
producers,  telecommunications  companies, 
corporate  sponsors  and  other  private  groups 
ttwt  are  working  to  alleviate  hunger,  horne- 
lessr>ess,  and  poverty  in  ttie  United  States 
and  around  ttie  world.- 

The  intention  of  the  campaign  is  to  alert,  in- 
spire, and  direct  Americans  to  take  personal 
actions  that  will  improve,  and  possibly  save, 
ttie  lives  and  health  of  millions  of  people  while 
insuring  our  common  future.  Pnme  Time  To 
End  Hunger  seeks  to  motivate  at  least 
100,000  viewers  to  commit  to  volunteer  an 
txxjr  per  week  toward  ending  hunger,  home- 
lessness, and  poverty  in  ttieir  communities 
and  around  the  worid 

Ttie  ttvee  major  television  networks,  NBC, 
CBS,  and  ABC.  have  individually  agreed  to 
broadcast  specific  episodes  atxxjt  hunger, 
homelessness.  and  proverty  on  several  of 
ttieir  top  television  shows — for  example,  ttie 
Cosby  Stiow.  Cheers.  Golden  Giris.  and 
Thirtysomething.  Each  of  these  shows  will  use 
their  regular  cfiaractf^rs  and  plotlines  and  Inte- 
grate issues  into  tf  eir  stiows.  without  betng 
dogmatic,  preachy  or  heavy  handed  If  only 
ttie  regular  viewers  were  to  watch  ttiese 
shows,  292  million  Americans  would  be 
reactied,  based  on  AC.  Neilsen  ratings. 

The  broadcasts  are  currently  planned  over 
a  2-week  period  in  early  December  1969. 
during  ttie  holiday  season  wtien  Americans 
are  customarily  generous  in  responding  to 
ttieir  less  fortunate  neighbors 

In  order  to  move  this  concern  to  actkxi.  cur- 
rent plans  are  for  each  stiow  to  display  a  900 
number  at  Its  conclusion  for  interested  individ- 
uals. Callers  will  be  sent  information  about 
how  to  volunteer,  wtiat  to  kx>k  for  in  an  orga- 
nization, and  what  opportunities  are  avail- 
able— a  volunteer  consumer's  guide  referring 
to  ttie  ttiousands  of  nonprofit  organizations 
wtiere  ttiey  can  meaningfully  contntxjte  ttieir 
time,  talent  energy,  and  resources. 

In  additkHi  to  receiving  a  listing  of  various 
local  involvement  opportunities  within  48 
hours,  callers  who  give  permission  will  be  con- 
tacted by  ttieir  kx:al  Voluntary  Action  Centers 
stiortly  after  the  phone  call.  The  Vokintary 
Action  Center  network  already  exists,  featur- 
ing more  than  300  kx^al  centers  ttiat  currently 
act  as  clearinghouses  between  interested  vol- 
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unteers  and  recognized  kx:al  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. 

The  k>cal  Voluntary  Action  Centers  will 
interview  callers  and  enable  them  to  discover 
and  ctioose  an  appropriate  organization, 
based  on  their  skills,  time  availatiility  and  inter- 
ests. 

No  money  will  be  solicited.  The  Prime  Time 
To  End  Hunger  campaign  is  not  a  telethon  to 
raise  money.  Its  purpose  is  to  mobilize  hun- 
dreds of  ttiousands  of  concerned  citizens  to 
get  involved. 

The  callers  will  be  charged  a  nominal  fee 
for  ttie  cost  of  the  ptione  call  and  materials. 
This  fee  will  be  noted  every  time  the  number 
is  displayed  on  television  or  printed  advertis- 
ing. The  caller's  willingness  to  pay  for  ttie 
ptione  call  and  some  of  the  cost  of  materials 
vyill  demonstrate  commitment.  Pnvate  founda- 
tions and  corporate  sponsors  have  already 
been  invited  to  help  reduce  the  already  dis- 
counted cost  of  ttie  calls. 

It  will  take  an  innovative  networking  of  inde- 
pendent telecommunications  companies,  com- 
puterized service  bureaus,  mailing  facilities 
and  nonprofit  organizations  to  respond  to  the 
expected  3  to  10  million  requests  for  informa- 
tion about  volunteerism.  A  project  of  this 
scope  has  never  before  been  mounted,  yet 
ttie  technology  and  the  willingness  exist. 

The  problems  of  hunger,  homelessness, 
and  poverty  cry  out  for  human  Involvement.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  applaud  ttie 
creation  of  Prime  Time  To  End  Hunger.  It  links 
ttie  value-creating  power  of  popular  television 
with  ttie  opportunity  for  Americans  to  become 
involved  personally  in  ending  these  needless 
tragedies  which  erode  ttie  strength  and  health 
of  our  Nation  and  ttie  worid. 


THREE  ESSENTIAL  LEVELS  OF 
POSTER  CARE  REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALIFORNIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1989 

Mr  MATSUI  Mr.  Speaker,  today  14  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Child  Welfare  and  Foster  Care  Amendments 
of  1989. 

The  foster  care  and  child  welfare  system  of 
this  Nation  is  facing  enormous  challenges.  In 
ttie  last  decade  ttiere  has  been  an  explosion 
of  vulnerable  youth  needing  child  welfare  and 
foster  care  services.  In  1976,  there  were 
669,000  child  atMJse  and  neglect  cases  report- 
ed. By  1986  the  number  had  more  than  dou- 
bled to  over  2  million  cases  In  addition,  the 
percentage  of  homeless  families  with  children 
is  increasing.  It  is  estimated  that  today  one- 
third  of  ttie  homeless  are  families  with  chil- 
dren. 

Ttie  Adoption  Assistance  and  Chikj  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1980— Public  Law  96-272— 
has  had  a  dramatk:  effect  on  the  devekipment 
of  programs  to  help  families  so  that  foster 
care  placement  would  be  truly  only  a  last 
resort.  Appropriate  eariy  Intervention  programs 
started  under  the  1980  amendments  have 
kept  many  families  together  during  periods  of 
extreme  stress  and  diffKulty.  However,  the 
ctiikl  welfare  system  is  being  over-k>aded  by 
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both  the  number  and  nature  of  desperate  fam- 
ilies. We  are  seeing  a  significant  upswing  in 
ttie  number  of  youth  placed  in  foster  care.  In 
1 988,  the  average  monthly  number  of  children 
in  foster  care  across  the  Nation  was  1 23,000. 
In  California  alone  the  1988  monthly  average 
was  25,882. 

The  youth  wfio  are  placed  in  foster  care 
today  arrive  with  drug  or  alcotiol  addictions, 
severe  physical  or  emotional  problems,  and 
may  be  very  difficult  and  violent.  They  need  a 
tremendous  amount  of  professional  help  and 
also  a  lot  of  love. 

The  Child  Welfare  and  Foster  Care  Amend- 
ments of  1989  would  focus  reforms  on  three 
critical  levels: 

First,  the  services  available  to  youth  cur- 
rently in  foster  care; 

Second,  the  support  available  for  foster 
care  providers;  and 

Third,  the  efforts  of  the  States  aimed  at  pre- 
venting foster  care  placement. 

First,  the  bill  extends  help  to  ttiose  vulnera- 
ble youth  already  in  the  foster  care  system. 
The  bill  would  provide  for  the  permanent  ex- 
tension of  critical  independent  living  pirograms 
for  ttie  50,000  youth  in  foster  care  age  16  and 
older.  lndeF>endent  living  programs  provide 
foster  care  youth  with  essential  skills  for 
making  a  successful  transition  to  a  productive 
life  off  the  welfare  roles.  It  would  allow  youth 
to  remain  in  the  foster  care  system  until  age 
21  if  they  are  participating  in  an  independent 
living  program.  Under  current  law,  at  age  18 
or  19,  youth  are  forced  out  of  the  foster  care 
system  and  expected  to  make  it  on  their  own. 
The  notion  of  an  18-  or  19-year-old  having  so- 
phisticated life  management  skills  and  a  job 
which  provides  a  sufficient  salary  to  pay  for  an 
apartment,  food,  clothing,  college,  recreation 
and  other  exfjenses  is  simply  unrealistic. 

To  further  help  the  youth  already  in  the 
foster  care  system,  the  bill  would  require  the 
States  to  keep  health  care  records  and  plans 
for  all  foster  care  youth.  There  is  no  current 
requirement  that  even  a  minimal  health  record 
t>e  kept  in  the  foster  care  youth's  case  plan. 
The  State  agency  administering  the  Foster 
Care  Program  would  be  required  to  ensure 
that  foster  care  youth  eligible  for  Medicaid  are 
served  by  the  Early  Periodic  Screening,  Diag- 
nosis and  Treatment  [EPSDT]  Program. 
Foster  care  youth  not  eligible  for  Medicaid 
wouM  also  receive  periodic  health  check-ups 
with  Federal  matching  funds  available  for 
these  checkups. 

At  the  second  level,  ttie  bill  extends  desper- 
ately needed  help  to  the  dedicated  people 
who  take  on  the  difficult  task  of  working  with 
our  country's  most  vulnerable  and  needy  chil- 
dren. It  would  provide  for  appropriate  training 
for  all  foster  care  providers  with  75  percent  in- 
stead of  50  percent  Federal  matching  funds. 
The  States  would  be  required  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  increases  in  the  cost  of  providing 
foster  care  wtien  periodically  reviewing  ttie 
amounts  paid  for  maintenance  to  foster  care 
providers.  An  even  more  critical  requirement, 
ttie  t)ill  would  also  mandate  the  States  to  take 
into  account  tlie  costs  related  to  the  care  of 
chikjren  with  extraordinary  physical  or  mental 
health  needs. 

Third,  the  bill  woukj  allow  the  States  more 
flexibility  to  spend  money  on  services  which 
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support  families  and  help  to  keep  children  out 
of  the  foster  care  system.  Family  preservation 
services  do  work  to  keep  families  together. 
Public  welfare  agencies  estimate  that  less 
than  14  percent  of  children  of  families  who  re- 
ceived treatment,  protective  and  preventive 
seoflces  were  ultimately  placed  in  foster  care 
in  1985. 

Our  bill  would  increase  the  auttrorizatkjn  for 
child  welfare  services  under  title  IV-B  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  from  $266  to  $400  million. 
Our  bill  would  also  extend  through  fiscal  year 
1991,  the  provision  of  current  law  for  a  State- 
by-State  foster  care  expenditure  ceiling  under 
certain  conditions  and  the  authority  for  States 
to  transfer  foster  care  funds  under  such  a  cell- 
ing to  use  for  child  welfare  services.  The  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  funds,  under  an  op- 
tional ceiling,  that  a  State  can  transfer  to  child 
welfare  services  will  be  Increased  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  appropriation  level  and 
$400  million— the  new  full  authorization  level. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  have  the 
following  detailed  summary  of  the  "Child  Wel- 
fare and  Foster  Care  Amendments"  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record; 

SoMMARY  OF  Child  Welfare  and  Poster 
Care  Amendments  of  1989 
title  i.  provisions  relating  to  older  chil- 
DREN   IN    FOSTER    CARE    INDEPENDENT    LIVING 
PROGRAMS 

Section  101.  Foster  care  eligibility  for  cer- 
tain children  participating  in  transition 
to  independent  living  programs 
Under  present  law  in  Title  IV-E  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  federal  matching  funds 
for  foster  care  maintenance  paymenU  and 
administrative  costs  are  limited  to  programs 
for  children  up  to  age  18,  or.  at  the  option 
of  the  State,  up  to  age  19  if  the  child  is  ex- 
pected to  complete  high  school  before  they 
become  19  years  of  age. 

This  provision  would  give  States  the 
option  to  claim  federal  matching  funds 
under  the  Title  IV-E  program  for  AFDC  re- 
lated foster  care  children  up  to  the  age  of  21 
if  the  child  is  participating  in  a  foster  care 
transition  to  independent  living  program. 
To  be  eligible  the  child  must  have  a  "transi- 
tion to  independent  living  plan,"  which  at  a 
minimum,  would  include  a  plan  for  educa- 
tion and  training  activities. 

Section  102.  Permanent  extension  of 
independent  living  programs 
Under  present  law,  the  Poster  Care  Inde- 
pendent Living  program's  authorization  will 
expire  on  September  30,  1989.  ThU  program 
provided  $45  million  a  year  since  FY  1987  in 
grant*  to  States  for  services  to  assist  many 
of  the  50,000  children  in  foster  care  age  16 
and  older  in  transition  to  independent 
living.  Beginning  in  PY  1989,  the  program 
was  expanded  in  two  ways.  Pirst,  States 
were  given  the  option  to  serve  all  foster  care 
children  in  the  State  rather  than  only  serv- 
ing AFDC  foster  care  youth  (Title  IV-E 
youth).  Second,  the  States  were  given  the 
option  to  allow  foster  care  children  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  Independent  living  program 
for  up  to  six  months  after  the  youth  leaves 
the  foster  care  home  or  agency. 

This  provision  would  make  this  program 
permanent  and  Increase  the  authorized  enti- 
tlement level  to  $70  million  beginning  In  FY 
1990. 
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TITLE  II.  HEALTH  CARE  PLANS  FOR  FOSTER  CARE 
CHILDREN 

Section  201.  Development  and  Management 
of  health  care  plans  for  foster  care  children 

Under  present  law,  each  child  In  foster 
care  under  the  responsibility  of  the  State  is 
to  have  a  written  case  plan  which  Includes  a 
description  of  the  services  which  Is  appro- 
priate for  the  child.  These  case  plans  are  to 
be  reviewed  periodically  to  ensure  that  the 
placement  is  appropriate  and  necessary 
services  are  being  provided  to  the  child. 

This  provision  would  require  that  each 
child's  case  plan  Include  a  'health  care 
record".  The  health  care  record  will  Include 
Information  obtained  from  the  child's  par- 
ents, the  foster  care  provider  responsible  for 
the  dally  care  of  the  child,  the  child's 
health  care  providers  and  other  providers  of 
services  to  the  child. 

The  health  care  record  in  the  case  plan 
win  include: 

1.  Preplacement  Health  Care  Record.— A 
copy  of  this  record  must  show  that  It  was 
completed  Jjefore  placement  of  the  child  In 
foster  care  or  wlthlnn  30  days  In  the  case  of 
an  emergency  placement.  It  is  to  be  provid- 
ed to  the  foster  care  parents  or  child  care 
institution  staff  to  ensure  that  they  are  Im- 
mediately made  aware  of  the  child's  health 
and  developmental  needs  that  require  con- 
tinuing attention.  It  Is  to  include:  a  health 
history  of  the  child;  the  child's  allergies: 
current  medications;  Immunizations;  any 
known  health  and  mental  health  problems; 
and  names  and  addresses  of  the  child's 
health  care  providers  and  other  service  pro- 
viders. 

2.  Record  of  Initial  Comprehensive  Exami- 
nation.—The  record  Is  to  show  that  within 
60  days  after  placement  in  foster  care  the 
child  received  a  comprehensive  health  ex- 
amination identical  to  the  assessments  re- 
quired under  the  Early  and  Periodic  Screen- 
ing, Diagnosis  and  Treatment  (EPSDT)  pro- 
gram under  the  Medicaid  program. 

3.  Health  Care  Plan.— The  Health  Care 
Plan  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  foster  care 
agency  and  Include  as  a  minimum:  a  record 
of  health  and  dental  assessments  which  are 
to  be  identical  to  the  EPSDT  assessments 
and  according  to  the  required  EPSDT 
schedule;  a  record  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment received;  past  and  needed  immuniza- 
tions; allergies;  current  medications;  and 
names  and  addresses  of  health  care  provid- 
ers and  others  who  have  information  re- 
garding the  child's  health  care  status. 

4.  Abbreviated  Summary  of  Child's  Health 
Care  Plan.— The  health  care  record  Is  to  in- 
dicate that  the  child's  foster  care  provider 
maintains  and  updates  a  summary  of  the 
comprehensive  health  care  plan  which  docu- 
ments the  health,  mental  health  and  dental 
services  provided  to  the  child.  (These  sum- 
maries are  currently  called  the  foster  child's 
"Medical  Passport "  In  some  States.)  There 
is  to  be  a  record  that  the  agency  has  In- 
formed the  foster  care  provider  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  that  the  agency  periodi- 
cally reviewed  the  Abbreviated  Summary  to 
ensure  that  the  child's  health  care  plan  Is 
t>elng  adhered  to  and  updated. 

The  State  Is  to  ensure  that  appropriate  in- 
formation from  the  child's  health  care 
record— at  a  minimum  the  Abbreviated 
Summary— stays  with  the  child  including: 
each  foster  care  setting;  the  child's  parent 
when  released  to  their  care:  adoptive  par- 
ents; or  to  the  child  when  discharged  to  his 
or  her  own  care. 

The  State  agency  administering  the  Title 
rV-E  foster  care  program  will  have  a  specif- 
ic responsibility  to  ensure  that  foster  care 
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children  eligible  for  Medicaid  in  a  State  are 
served  by  the  EPSDT  program.  In  addition, 
in  the  case  of  foster  care  children  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  and  for  whom 
the  State  does  not  provide  Medicaid  cover- 
age, the  State  will  be  required  to  provide 
periodic  health  and  dental  examinations 
paralleling  those  required  under  the  EPSDT 
program  (follow-up  treatment  Is  not  man- 
dated). Federal  matching  funds  at  the  same 
federal  matching  rate  as  a  State  receives  for 
foster  care  maintenance  payments  will  be 
available  for  such  EPSDT-llke  exams  for 
the  children  not  eligible  for  Medicaid. 

The  provision  will  require  HHS  to  develop 
and  disseminate  standards  of  practice  relat- 
ed to  managing  and  promoting  health  care 
for  children  in  foster  care.  HHS  will  also  »>e 
required  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
public  and  private  agencies  and  foster  care 
providers  related  to  management  of  systems 
for  health  care  records  and  plans  and  assur- 
ing EPSDT  services  for  foster  care  children. 


TITLE  III,  TRAINING  AND  COMPENSATION  OF 
FOSTER  CARE  PARENTS.  STAFF.  AND  PROVIDERS 

Section  301.  Training  for  foster  care  imrents 
and  staff  members  in  child-care  institutions 
Under  present  law.  a  State  can  receive  fed- 
eral matching  funds  for  AFDC  foster  care 
children  only  If  the  child  Is  In  a  foster 
family  home  or  child-care  institution  which 
meets  the  licensing  standards  established  by 
the  state.  Also  under  present  law.  fifty  per- 
cent federal  matching  funds  Is  available  to 
States  for  training  activities  for  foster  par- 
ents and  staff  of  child-care  Institutions  who 
care  to  Title-E  foster  care  children. 

Under  this  provision,  a  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  training  for  foster  parents 
and  sUff  of  child  care  institutions  providing 
foster  care  which  Is  designed  to  help  them 
deal  with  the  special  problems  of  foster  care 
children.  Poster  parenU  and  the  staff  would 
be  required  to  satisfactorily  participate  In 
the  training  as  a  condition  of  the  children 
In  their  care  being  eligible  for  Title  IV-E 
federal  foster  care  matching  funds.  The 
SUte  Is  to  consult  with  foster  parents,  staff 
of  child  care  Institutions  and  representa- 
tives of  child  advocacy  organizations  in  de- 
veloping their  training  program.  States 
would  receive  75  percent  federal  matching 
funds  for  such  training  activities  compared 
to  the  50  percent  match  under  present  law. 
Child  day  care  costs  related  to  such  training 
activities  would  also  be  a  cost  eligible  for 
such  federal  matching. 

States  would  be  required  to  t>egin  such 
training  programs  no  later  than  July  1,  1990 
and  the  new  requirements  for  Title  IV-E 
foster  care  providers  to  participate  in  train- 
ing would  be  effective  July  1,  1991.  HHS 
would  be  required  to  provide  Information  to 
the  States  on  training  programs  which 
might  serve  as  guidance  or  models  for  SUte 
foster  care  provider  training  programs. 
Section  302.  Reviews  of  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  foster  care  parents  and  providers 
Under  present  law.  the  SUte  foster  care 
agency  Is  to  periodically  review  the  amounts 
paid  as  foster  care  maintenance  payments 
to  assure  their  continuing  adequacy. 
Present  law  defines  "foster  care  mainte- 
nance payments"  as  'paymenU  to  cover  the 
cost  of  (and  the  cost  of  providing)  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  daily  supervision,  school 
supplies,  a  child's  personal  incidentals,  li- 
ability Insurance  with  respect  to  a  child,  and 
reasonable  travel  to  the  child's  home  for  vis- 
itation. In  the  case  of  Institutional  care, 
■  such  term  shall  also  Include  the  reasonable 
costs  of   administration   and   operation   of 
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such  institution  as  are  necessarily  required 
to  provide  the  items  described  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence." 

Under  this  provision,  the  State  would  t>e 
required  to  include  in  their  review  of  rates 
of  payments  that  "full  consideration"  be 
given  to  increases  in  the  cost  of  providing 
foster  care  and  the  costs  related  to  the  care 
of  children  with  extraordinary  physical  or 
mental  health  needs. 

TITUS  IV.  INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES  UNDER  TITLE  IV-B 
OP  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  AND  EXTENSION 
OP  TRANSPER  OP  PUNDS  PROVISION 

Section  401.  Increase  in  Authorization 
Title  IV-B  of  the  Social  Security  Act  au- 
thorizes funds  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
States  in  providing  services  to  children  and 
families  in  need  of  child  welfare  services. 
The  full  authorization  for  the  Title  IV-B  is 
$266  million.  The  appropriation  for  FY  1989 
is  $246.7  million.  This  provision  would  in- 
crease the  authorization  to  $400  million  be- 
ginning in  FY  1990. 

Section  402.  Two-year  extension  of  foster 
care  ceiling  and  of  authority  to  transfer 
foster  care  funds  to  child  uxlfare  services 
Under  a  provision  of  present  law  which 
expires  on  Septemt>er  30,  1989.  if  $266  mil- 
lion is  appropriated  in  advance  for  a  fiscal 
year  for  the  Title  IV-B  child  welfare  serv- 
ices program,  there  is  a  mandatory  ceiling 
placed  on  the  federal  matching  funds  for 
foster  care  available  to  each  State  for  that 
fiscal  year.  The  ceiling  for  a  States  is  the 
larger  of:  <1)  the  federal  foster  care  funds 
provided  to  the  State  in  1978  indexed  by 
twice  the  CIP,  or  (2)  a  States  share  of  $100 
million  based  on  the  number  of  children 
under  age  16  in  the  State.  Under  such  a 
mandatory  ceiling,  a  State  can  transfer  any 
amount  of  their  allocation  under  the  ceiling 
to  use  under  the  State's  child  welfare  serv- 
ices program. 

Under  the  law  which  expires  September 
30,  1989,  in  years  in  which  the  mandatory 
foster  care  ceiling  was  not  triggered,  a  State 
may  elect  to  accept  a  ceiling  on  foster  care 
funds  to  gain  the  option  to  use  foster  care 
funds  for  child  welfare  services.  However, 
under  the  optional  foster  care  ceiling.  States 
cannot  transfer  more  foster  care  funds  to 
Title  rV-B  services  than  an  amount  which  is 
equal  to  the  additional  amount  of  Title  IV- 
B  funds  it  would  have  received  if  the  full 
authorization  of  $266  million  would  have 
been  appropriated. 

Section  402  would  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1991,  the  provision  of  current  law  for  a 
State-by-State  foster  care  expenditure  ceil- 
ing under  certain  conditions  and  for  the  au- 
thority for  States  to  transfer  foster  care 
funds  under  such  a  ceiling  to  use  for  child 
welfare  services.  In  addition,  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  funds,  under  an  optional 
ceiling,  that  a  State  can  transfer  to  child 
welfare  services  will  be  increased  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  appropriation  level  and 
$400  million— the  new  full  authorization 
le"el  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1990. 


MEDICARE  HOME  HEALTH 
CLAIMS 


UMI 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OP  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1989 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Spealter.  today  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  extend  the  Advisory  Commlt- 
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tee  on  Medicare  Home  l-lealth  Claims  until 
October  1,  1990,  so  the  members  may  evalu- 
ate whether  Its  recommendations  are  t>elng 
implemented  effectively.  This  committee  was 
established  by  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act  of  1 988  to  study  the  Irrcrease  In 
the  denial  of  claims  for  home  health  services 
during  1986  and  1987,  the  ramifications  of  this 
Increase,  and  the  need  to  reform  the  process 
Involved  In  tf>e  denials. 

The  1 1  members  of  the  committee,  repre- 
sentatives from  home  health  and  visiting 
nurse  agerKies,  fiscal  Intermediaries,  physi- 
cian groups,  and  senior  citizen  groups,  were 
appointed  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Care  Financir>g  Administration  late  last 
summer  and  got  to  work  immediately.  Their 
report  will  be  final  before  it  Is  due,  1  year  after 
the  July  1988  Implementation  of  the  Cata- 
strophic Act. 

Beginning  in  1986,  there  was  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  denials  of  home 
health  services  under  Medicare.  In  my  own 
State  of  Maine,  the  problem  was  particularly 
acute  with  denial  rates  averaging  30  percent. 
This  not  only  meant  that  many  very  ill  benefi- 
ciaries were  denied  home  health  services  they 
desperately  needed,  but  that  the  increase  in 
denials  deterred  many  home  health  agencies 
from  oflenng  services  if  there  was  any  doubt 
ak)out  eligibility  for  Medicare  reimbursement. 
This  was  also  occurnng  at  a  particularly  criti- 
cal time  when  the  need  for  home  health  serv- 
ices was  increasing  because  of  thie  Implemen- 
tation of  tf>e  prospective  payment  system  for 
hosptial  care  which  resulted  In  earlier  dis- 
charges and  patients  needing  more  intensive 
followup  care  at  home  Also,  as  the  average 
age  of  beneflcianes  was  increasing,  their  very 
frailty  increased  their  need  for  more  home 
health  services. 

Since  the  1986-87  period  of  high  denial 
rates,  a  number  of  legislative  changes  have 
t>een  enacted,  which  included  most  of  a  pack- 
age of  bills  that  I  Introduced.  However,  many 
administrative  process  Issues  and  problems 
remain  which  can  also  have  significant  nega- 
tive impact  on  beneficiaries  and  home  health 
agencies. 

When  the  committee  was  first  constituted.  I 
shared  with  them  my  corKerns  and  requested 
that  they  address  a  number  of  Issues  which  I 
had  stipulated  in  a  request  for  a  GAO  study  of 
the  denial  problem,  which  they  did.  During  the 
past  7  months,  the  committee  has  held  four 
field  hearings  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try which  have  had  a  high  incidence  of  deni- 
als. The  last  hearing  was  March  29  in  Maine, 
at  my  request,  and  I  arKJ  home  health  provid- 
ers of  the  region  testified  about  the  enormous 
difficulties  tfiey  had  in  providing  necessary 
home  fiealth  services  during  the  period  being 
studied.  Members  of  the  committee  and  staff 
also  have  been  Intensively  reviewing  internal 
HCFA  policies  and  procedures  affecting  ellgl- 
t)illty  and  reimbursement. 

After  their  very  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive study,  the  committee  will  be  Issuing  their 
report  to  Congress  In  a  few  months  with  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  constructive  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  to  correct  the  flaws  in  the 
current  administrative  process.  But  I  believe 
tfielr  work  is  only  half  done.  We  all  know  of 
excellent  studies  that  have  been  done  and 
pertinent   reports   which   have   been   Issued, 
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only  to  sit  on  a  shelf  with  no  followup  action 
or  evaluation.  I  want  the  recommendations  of 
this  committee  to  work.  Therefore,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing this  bill  to  allow  the  committee  some 
additional  time  and  approximately  three  meet- 
ings for  specific,  systematic  followup  evalua- 
tion of  the  implementation  of  their  recommen- 
dations. There  will  be  no  need  for  any  addi- 
tional authorization  or  appropriation  of  funding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  must  give  the 
committed  members  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Home  Health  Claims  the  opportunity  to 
complete  their  mission  and  I  request  support 
for  speedy  action  on  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducir^g  today. 


RABBI  GLASNER  AND  THE  DAY 
OF  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Speaker,  as  most  of 
us  are  aware  April  30  through  May  7  has  been 
designated  "Fifty  Years  After  the  Eve  of  De- 
struction" by  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council. 

As  it  is  again  time  to  recognize,  recollect, 
and  reflect  on  the  Nazis'  genocide  policies.  I 
would  like  to  relate  the  story  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  Rabbi  Juda  Glasner,  who  was  a  past 
member  of  the  Holocaust  Commission  and  a 
survivor  of  the  Holocaust. 

In  1944.  at  the  height  of  Worid  War  II, 
Rabbi  Glasner  was  separated  from  his  wife 
and  2-year-old  son.  He  was  deported  to  a 
labor  camp  in  Poland  on  the  Russian  front. 

Unbeknownst  to  the  rabbi,  his  wife,  Debo- 
rah, and  son,  Moses,  were  sent  to  the  notori- 
ous concentration  camp.  Bergen  Belsen, 
where  they  were  subject  to  starvation  and 
deprivation. 

Of  all  the  epochal  events  In  history,  the  Hol- 
ocaust has  fewer  happy  endings  than  any 
other  human  event.  But  out  of  the  mire  and 
hopelessness  of  the  Holocaust  came  a  mira- 
cle for  the  Glasners;  out  of  one  of  the  great- 
est catastrophes  In  human  history  there  was  a 
happy  ending  for  this  devoted  family.  They 
were  reunited  In  Switzeriand  in  1945. 

Today,  Rabbi  Juda  Glasner,  his  wife  and 
two  sons  continue  to  serve  God.  man.  and 
their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Glasner  story  Is  a  fitting 
remembrance  on  this  anniversary  of  the  eve 
of  the  Holocaust. 


GOVERNOR  MIFFLIN  HIGH 

SCHOOL  STUDENT  WINS  "DIS- 
COVER EARLY  AMERICA"  MAP 
CONTEST 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
give  special  recognition  to  Suneeta  Krish,  a 
student  at  Governor  Mifflin  High  School  In 
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Shillington,  PA,  who  recently  participated  in 
the  "Discover  Early  America"  map  contest. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  is 
sponsoring  a  Discover  Eariy  America  map 
contest  in  which  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  are  competing.  The  goal  of  this 
map  contest  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  ge- 
ography and  to  enhance  students'  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  American  history. 

Suneeta  Krish  recently  won  the  high  school 
level  competition  both  in  Pennsylvania's  6th 
Congressional  District  competition  and  in  the 
statewide  contest.  I  commend  Suneeta  for 
participating  in  this  map  contest  and  for  her 
outstanding  academic  and  artistic  work.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Suneeta  Krish  represents  the  bes\  of 
the  6th  Congressional  District  and  the  best  of 
Pennsylvania.  She  can  be  proud  of  her  suc- 
cess in  this  competition. 

Suneeta's  winning  entry  will  be  displayed  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  here  in  Washington, 
DC,  along  with  the  winning  entries  from  the 
other  States.  In  addition,  Suneeta's  entry  will 
compete  with  the  other  State  winners  for  top 
national  honors.  I  congratulate  Suneeta  Krish 
for  her  excellent  showing  in  the  Discover  Eariy 
America  map  contest  and  wish  her  the  best  of 
luck  as  she  represents  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  national  competition. 
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IN  HONOR  OP  MELVIN  WINTERS 

HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1989 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  few 
rare  individuals  whose  contributions  over  a 
lifetime  make  such  a  great  difference  to  a 
community  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  imag- 
ine what  life  in  that  area  would  be  like  if  they 
had  net  given  so  selflessly  of  themselves.  All 
too  often,  we  do  not  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions of  such  leaders  until  after  they  have 
passed  on. 

Happily  i  sent  personal  greetings  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Johnson  City,  TX,  in  honoring  one 
such  person  recently  when  the  community 
celebrated  Melvin  C.  Winters  Day.  In  recogniz- 
ing his  contributions,  I  commented  that  if  the 
Almighty  asked  me  for  the  name  of  one  of  the 
best  men  to  ever  live  in  Blanco  County,  I 
would  answer  Melvin  Winters  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

Melvin  and  his  wife  Anita  spent  a  lifetime 
doing  good  work  and  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  others  in  Johnson  City,  and  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  the  city  recognize  their  efforts 
by  saluting  him  with  his  own  day,  which  it  did 
on  April  1 8. 

I  ask  that  the  recount  of  that  celebration 
published  in  the  Johnson  City  Record-Courier 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks, so  that  my  colleagues  can  share  in 
recognizing  the  outstanding  contributions  of 
Melvin  and  Anita  Winters. 
Community  Honors  M.C.  Winters— Anita 
WiMTERS  Honored  With  Yellow  Rose  of 
Texas 

(By  Shelly  Harris) 
It  Is  not  often  that  a  community  has  the 
chance  to  tell  one  of  it*  outstanding  citizens 
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how  much  they  appreciate  him,  but 
through  the  efforts  of  two  close  friends,  this 
community  was  able  to  so  honor  Melvin  C. 
Winters. 

Tuesday.  April  18,  was  officially  pro- 
claimed Melvin  Winter's  Day  in  Blanco 
County  at  a  special  ceremony  held  at  the 
courthouse  with  150  well-wishers  looking 
on. 

Corky  Cox  was  one  of  the  planners  of  the 
event  and  as  part  of  the  ceremony  he  told 
Winters.  "We  respect  you.  admire  you,  and 
most  of  all  we  love  you. " 

If  there  was  one  theme  throughout  the 
day.  it  was  that  Melvin  Winters  is  much  be- 
loved by  his  community. 

Sheriff  Holton  Burleson  told  of  the  many 
community  projects  Winters  has  been  in- 
volved in  and  of  the  many  individuals  he 
has  helped  through  the  years. 

•Melvin  has  a  good  philosophy  and  a  good 
set  of  values, "  Burleson  said,  "He  has  not 
changed  through  the  years.  He  is  the  same 
friend  and  man  as  he  was  50  years  ago  .  .  . 
you  can't  say  that  of  many  men." 

Ava  Cox  then  spoke  and  said  that  Winters 
"came  here  as  a  mule  skinner",  referring  to 
the  days  when  Winters,  as  a  teenager,  began 
building  roads  and  streets  in  the  Johnson 
City  area. 

"On  Saturday  there  were  four  wagons  and 
mules  that  hauled  the  gravel  from  the  river 
for  what  we  called  Casparis  Ave.."  she  said, 
"they  loaded  it  all  with  a  shovel. " 

Winters  spoke  up  grinning,  "it  was  a  No.  2 
scoop"  he  said. 

He  and  his  wife.  Anita,  were  seated  in  the 
center  of  the  courtroom  facing  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  different  speakers.  Family 
and  friends  circled  the  couple,  filling  the 
room  and  the  hallways  outside. 

Bennie  Puelberg.  general  manager  of 
PEC.  read  a  resolution  from  the  cooperative 
of  which  Winters  has  been  a  director  since 
1973  and  has  served  as  vice-president  since 
1983.  giving  their  support  of  "Blanco 
County  in  honoring  this  great  citizen  for  his 
service  by  designating  April  18.  1989  as 
Melvin  C.  Winters  Day. " 

A  letter  was  read  from  Superintendent 
Quentin  Burnett  of  the  JCISD  joining  in 
■recognizing  and  honoring  a  great  citizen  of 
Johnson  City." 

Burnett  wrote  of  the  many  years  that 
Winters  served  on  the  school  board  and  on 
different  occasions. 

"In  the  times  that  he  served  many  nota- 
ble, much  needed  accomplishments  were 
achieved, "  the  letter  said.  Pew  people  may 
realize  that  he  served  on  the  school  board  in 
1945  when  our  present  elementary  was  built 
and  also  in  1980  when  it  was  expanded." 

A  mailgram  from  J.J.  Pickle,  congressman, 
said,  "If  the  almighty  were  to  ask  me  who 
was  one  of  the  best  men  to  ever  live  in 
Blanco  County.  I  would  quickly  say  Melvin 
Winters." 

Though  it  was  Melvin  Winters  Day,  Anita 
rightly  shared  the  spotlight. 

Pickle  further  said,  "You  and  Anita  have 
spent  a  lifetime  of  developing  strong  friends 
and  doing  good  things  for  your  community. " 
Anita  Winters  was  also  honored  by  Gov. 
Clements  by  being  commissioned  a  Yellow 
Rose  of  Texas.  Her  name  will  be  Included  on 
the  role  of  outstanding  Texas  women  at  the 
State  Capital. 

At  the  end  of  the  ceremony.  Winters  was 
asked  to  say  a  few  words,  "I've  never  had 
anything  like  this  happen  In  my  life,"  he 
said,  his  voice  breaking  just  a  little. 

Then  he  said,  "The  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  In  my  life  was  this  little  lady 
here.""  and  he  patted  Anita  on  the  arm.  He 
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then  went  on  to  say  how  grateful  he  was  for 
his  family,  lifetime  business  partners  and 
friends. 

One  of  those  friends.  A.W.  Moursund.  who 
was  also  instrumental  In  setting  aside  the 
day,  was  unable  to  attend  the  ceremony  tie- 
cause  of  business  pertaining  to  the  licensing 
of  Longhom  Downs  race  track. 

After  the  ceremony  refreshments  were 
served  and  friends  continued  to  wish  Melvin 
C.  Winters  "The  best "  on  his  special  day. 


BEHIND  THE  DOOR 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  wrote  from  the  Birmingham  jail,  "In- 
justice anywhere  is  a  threat  to  justice  every- 
where." 

Commemorating  Dr.  King's  dream  of  a  more 
equitable  society,  one  of  my  constituents. 
Maple  P.  Foster  of  Rockville,  has  requested 
that  I  submit  the  poem  "Behind  the  Door." 
This  eloquent  statement  reminds  us  that  al- 
though major  steps  fonward  have  been  made 
in  the  valient  stnjggle  for  civil  rights,  much 
more  still  needs  to  be  done.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  Ms.  Foster's  poem,  I  wanted  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Fol- 
lowing is  her  poem: 

Behind  the  Door 

Here  I  stand  behind  the  door 

not  because  I'm  lazy,  but  because  I  am  poor 

It  is  a  symlK)!  of  yesterday 

That  says,  "That  is  just  a  slight  delay". 

Here  I  stand  behind  the  door 

with  a  cry.  I  can't  smile  no  more 

but  when  I  scream  In  loud  protest 

the  echo  back— we  are  doing  our  liest. 

Here  I  stand  l)ehlnd  the  door 

give  me  room  so  I  can  grow 

to  be  so  unfair  seems  a  shame 

so  do  not  hand  me  all  the  blame 

I  won't  give  up  with  what  I  know 

I  once  was  afraid  but  not  anymore 

so  step  aside  and  let  me  go,  I've  spent 

my  time  behind  the  door. 


MR.  GORBACHEV,  GAS.  AND 
PERESTROIKA  DON'T  MIX 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  by  recent  reports  that  Soviet  riot 
troops  allegedly  resorted  to  violence  and  dis- 
persed poison  gas  in  order  to  break  up  a  rally 
in  Soviet  Georgia.  Using  gas  and  sharpened 
spades  to  kill  innocent  marchers  betrays  the 
spirit  of  glasnot  as  well  as  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
stated  policy  of  being  more  sensitive  to  the  le- 
gitimate aspirations  of  the  many  ethnic  groups 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  I  trust  that  our  Government  will 
thoroughly  investigate  these  reports  and.  if  the 
reports  are  true,  formally  protest  the  Kremlin's 
use  of  unnecessary  force  in  Soviet  Georgia. 

In  addition  to  stepping  back  from  the  more 
openness  that  has  characterized  Mr.  Gorba- 
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chev's  policies  in  recent  years,  Soviet  official 
accounts  suggested  that  the  tragic  deaths  in 
Georgia  were  due  to  the  crushing  effect  of  the 
large  crowds  at  the  denx>nstrations.  These 
claims  were  clearly  without  foundation. 

After  ttie  irKident.  Soviet  officials  reportedly 
tried  to  suppress  r>ews  about  the  bloodshed. 
The  Georgian  Health  Minister's  frank  com- 
ments about  the  use  of  chemical  agents  in 
Georgia  were  intentionally  deleted  from  a 
news  program  seen  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  reports  that 
health  experts  from  Moscow  and  Lenir>grad 
had  diagnosed  the  chemical  used  as  being 
"similar  in  effect  to  atropine. "  a  chemical 
which  can  cause  nerve  paralysis,  delinum  and, 
in  large  dos3S,  cardiac  arrest. 

While  the  "jury  is  still  out"  regarding  the  de- 
tails of  what  happened  m  that  republic,  I 
remain  deeply  disturt}ed  about  the  decision  of 
Soviet  officials  to  allow  soldiers  to  use  sharp- 
ened tools  jrxj  poison  gas  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
perse unarmed  natioruilist  demonstrators.  This 
is  clearly  not  in  keeping  with  the  vision  of 
glasrwt.  and  a  Soviet  policy  of  t)eing  nrKxe 
flexible  with  nationalist  interests  in  that  mul- 
tiethnic country. 

I  am  corKerr>ed  about  the  human  rights  as- 
pects of  this  recent  tragedy  and  will  work 
ck>sely  with  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
in  an  effort  to  ootain  more  details  on  this  un- 
fortunate incident. 

I  want  to  share  the  following  New  York 
Times  article  concerning  this  regrettable  loss 
of  life  in  ttie  U.S.S.R.  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress. 

Tfie  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  20.  19891 

Soviets  Report  Use  of  Toxic  Gas  in 
Putting  Down  Strife  in  Georgia 

(By  Bill  Keller) 

Moscow.  April  19.— An  official  medical 
commission  investigating  the  clash  l>etween 
Georgian  protesters  and  Soviet  riot  troops 
has  determined  that  some  of  the  victims 
were  poisoned  by  unidentified  "chemical 
agents,"  the  Government  newspaper  Izves- 
tia  reported  tonight. 

The  report  followed  widespread  allega- 
tions by  Georgian  witnesses  that  the  troops 
used  poison  gas  in  the  confrontation  that 
left  at  least  19  people  dead  and  more  than 
200  injured  in  the  Georgian  capital.  Tbilisi. 
on  April  9. 

While  military  officials  described  the  sul>- 
stance  used  to  disperse  the  crowds  as  "tear 
gas."  the  medical  commission  seemed  to  sug- 
gest that  something  more  toxic  had  t>een 
used. 

The  Georgian  Health  Minister.  Irakly 
Menagaiishvili.  told  Izvestla  that  according 
to  leading  toxicologists  in  Moscow,  Tbilisi 
and  Leningrad,  "the  clinical  data  already 
compiled  provide  us  with  grounds  to  say 
that  chemical  agents  were  used  in  dispers- 
ing the  demonstration." 

"These  are  atropine-like  sutistances  that 
act  as  an  irritant."  the  official  added.  "The 
victims  with  symptoms  of  poisoning  are 
being  treated  according  to  procedures  rec- 
ommended by  experts." 

Atrophine  is  a  toxic  alkaloid  derived  from 
the  t>elladonna  plant,  and  in  large  doses  can 
cause  paralysis,  delirium  and  death  by  cardi- 
ac and  respiratory  failure. 
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NOT  SUPPLIED  TO  TROOPS 

But  atropine  is  not  l>elieved  to  t>e  a  com- 
ponent in  any  of  the  chemical  agents  issued 
to  Soviet  troops,  and  in  fact  is  widely  used 
as  an  antidote  for  nerve  gases. 

The  Izvestla  account  did  not  say  whether 
poison  had  t>een  blamed  for  any  of  the 
deaths,  and  did  not  indicate  how  many  of 
the  138  patients  who  were  hospitalized 
showed  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Izvestla  said 
that  all  but  five  patients  had  t>een  released 
from  the  hospital. 

While  Izvestia's  report  would  have  been 
startling  a  few  years  ago.  these  days  the  dis- 
patch of  commissions  to  investigate  disas- 
ters and  the  prompt  disclosure  of  the  find- 
ings is  not  unusual. 

The  medical  commission's  findings  came 
amid  mounting  criticism  in  the  official  press 
of  how  local  authorities  handled  the  demon- 
stration, ranging  from  charges  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  newspaper  Pravda  that  offi- 
cials had  withheld  important  information  to 
a  fiercely  critical  report  by  six  newly  elected 
members  of  the  national  Congress  of  Peo- 
ple's Deputies  in  the  weekly  Moscow  News. 

The  deputies  blamed  the  riot  police  for 
launching  the  attack,  and  said  the  special 
squads  also  attacked  local  policemen  who 
tried  to  protect  the  demonstrators. 

Most  earlier  newspaper  accounts  have  al- 
leged that  demonstrators  provoked  the 
troops  with  bricks,  stones  and  metal  objects, 
but  the  deputies  faulted  local  authorities 
for  failing  to  give  adequate  warning  l>efore 
the  riot  police  moved  in.  They  also  con- 
demned the  censorship  imposed  after  the  vi- 
olence. 

LITTLE  FIRST-HAND  NEWS 

Georgia  has  t>een  closed  to  foreign  report- 
ers since  the  violence,  although  a  curfew  im- 
posed after  the  clash  was  lifted  on  Wednes- 
day and  the  city  was  reported  returning  to 
normal. 

According  to  witnesses,  the  violence  t>egan 
when  speci&l  riot  troops,  wielding  shovels 
and  clut».  set  upon  a  mass  of  8.000  national- 
ist demonstrators  in  Lenin  Square,  the  most 
extreme  of  whom  were  advocating  secession 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Authorities  said  most  of  the  victims  died 
of  asphyxiation,  trampled  in  the  crowd's 
panic. 

But  rumors  had  circulated  earlier  in 
Tbilisi  that  those  victims  had  choked  on 
poisonous  gases  used  by  the  troops. 

Nutza  Meskhvili.  an  artist  who  took  part 
in  the  demonstrations  said  that  people  had 
been  told  by  hospital  workers  that  many  of 
the  injured  and  dead  had  inhaled  toxic 
gases,  but  that  antidotes  could  not  be  pro- 
vided t>ecause  the  army  refused  to  disclose 
the  composition  of  the  gases,  alleging  mili- 
tary secrecy. 

At  a  meeting  in  Moscow  today  of  a  new 
writers'  group.  Alelisandr  Gelman.  a  play- 
wright who  was  part  of  the  delegation  of 
deputies  just  returned  from  Tbilisi,  said  au- 
thorities in  Georgia  had  identified  one  of 
the  gases  used  as  "Cheryomka  6. "  named 
for  cherries,  but  declined  to  identify  a 
second  gas  on  grounds  of  secrecy. 

CHEMICALS  IN  STOCK 

According  to  Western  specialists,  the 
Soviet  chemical  arsenal  includes  several 
nerve  gases,  any  of  which  would  probably 
have  produced  a  huge  death  toll  if  used 
against  massed  demonstrators. 

Soviet  chemical-warfare  troops  are  some- 
times issued  vatious  incapacitating  chemi- 
cals, including  chloroacetophenone.  the 
equivalent  of  mace:  diphenylchloroarsine.  a 
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tear  gas  that  causes  vomiting  and  diarrhea, 
and  adamsite,  another  tear  gas. 

Although  none  of  these  Is  classified  as  a 
lethal  agent,  under  some  circumstances 
even  tear  gas  can  be  fatal. 

The  Communist  Party  newspaper  Pravda 
today  criticized  the  military  for  denying  the 
use  of  chemicals  until  Tuesday,  when  a  mili- 
tary spokesman  conceded  on  Georgian  tele- 
vision that  the  riot  troops  used  "tear  gas" 
against  the  demonstrators. 

"Unfortunately,  this  necessary  admission 
was  several  days  late  and  was  made  only 
after  the  kindling  of  passions  around  this 
issue  had  reached  a  very  high  level,"  Pravda 
said. 

Almost  from  the  t>eginning  of  the  disturb- 
ances, the  Kremlin  has  tried  to  distance 
itself  from  the  violence  and  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  restoring  order  in  Georgia. 

In  his  message  last  week  in  the  Republic's 
people.  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet 
leader,  said  "it  depends  on  you  to  restore  to 
peace  to  Georgia." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ALERAMO 
'SKIDDY"  CASONI  OF  WHIT- 
MAN. MA 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  and  salute  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Aleramo  "Skiddy"  Casoni  of  Whitman,  MA. 
"Skiddy  "  was  born  in  Italy  in  1906  and  arrived 
in  the  United  States  in  1915.  Mr.  Casoni 
joined  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  1919  as 
a  Lone  Scout.  Today,  70  years  later  "Skiddy" 
is  still  a  member,  visiting  two  of  the  local 
camps  regulariy. 

"Skiddy  "  has  been  a  living  example  ol  inde- 
pendence and  dependability.  Through  the 
1940's  and  1950's  for  18  years  he  has  served 
as  scoutmaster  and  a  key  member  of  the 
search  committee  that  founded  Camp 
Squanto,  in  Plymouth.  "Skiddy"  helped  plan, 
design  and  build  the  Camp  Squanto  we  know 
today. 

From  scoutmaster  he  went  on  to  serve  as 
neighborhood  commissioner,  where  his  guid- 
ance inspired  many  of  the  young  scouts  to  go 
on  to  pursue  very  fulfilling  lives.  This  is  the 
sort  of  commitment  and  dedication  that 
earned  him  such  distinguished  honors  as  the 
Silver  Beaver  in  1955  and  the  St.  George 
Award  in  1957.  In  the  1980's  "Skiddy"  was 
presented  with  the  Silver  Deer  award,  the 
Order  of  the  Arrow  Founder's  award  and  the 
Good  Turn  award. 

Mr.  Casoni  exhibits  the  genuine  integrity  es- 
sential to  building  the  character  and  leader- 
ship qualities  the  Boy  Scouts  traditionally  in- 
still in  their  members. 

In  addition  to  all  "Skiddy "  does  for  the 
Scouts,  he  is  also  very  active  in  the  Whitman 
community.  His  efforts  have  been  recognized 
and  awarded  by  various  groups  and  associa- 
tions. The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Plymouth  County  Education  Association 
extended  their  esteem  for  "'Skiddy'"  by  honor- 
ing him  with  their  distinguished  service  awards 
and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
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On  Riday  May  5,  the  Old  Mills  District  of 
the  Old  Colony  Ctounal  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  will  be  honoring  "Skiddy"  for  his 
decades  of  continual  support  and  devotion,  at 
their  annual  dinner. 

"Skiddy"  Casoni  is  the  embodiment  of 
American  ideals.  As  a  first  generation  immi- 
grant he  has  taught  the  youth  of  this  country 
what  sincere  commitment,  solid  values,  and 
focused  ideals  can  achieve  in  America  today. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  TOLSON. 
KOC  CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARVXAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1989 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today  to 
give  special  recognition  to  an  outstanding 
American,  Mr.  Jerome  Tolson,  Sr.  of  Waldorf, 
Maryland.  Jack  Tolson  was  recently  selected 
"Citizen  of  the  Year"  by  the  Maryland  State 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

A  member  of  KOC  Bryantown  Council  No. 
2293,  he  was  chosen  from  entries  submitted 
by  KOC  councils  throughout  the  State.  Jack, 
wfvj  has  been  active  with  the  Knights  for  32 
years,  was  honored  along  with  his  wife  and 
family  at  a  statewkJe  Founders  Day  Mass  on 
April  2. 

Mr.  Tolson's  selection  resulted  from  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  community  particu- 
larty  since  his  retirement  in  1972.  Jack's  self- 
less work  is  evident  in  many  areas: 

He  is  a  Eucharistic  minister  and  participant 
in  all  fund  raisers  at  St.  Peters  Church. 

He  founded  the  Waldorf  branch  of  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in  the  eariy  1970's 
and  has  served  as  its  treasurer  for  the  past  8 
years. 

In  the  past  2  years  he  has  personally  raised 
over  $4,100  to  benefit  retarded  citizens  of 
Charies  County. 

He  distributes  surplus  commodities  to  the 
poor  and  elderiy  for  the  department  of  aging 
services. 

Jack  is  a  life  member  of  the  Physicians  Me- 
morial Hospital  Foundation,  La  Plata,  a  hospi- 
tal support  group. 

He  is  an  active  member  and  former  officer 
of  American  Legion  Post  238  and  a  member 
at  large  of  the  Lions  Clubs  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jack  Tolson  embodies  the  dis- 
tinctively American  spirit  of  voluntarism  that 
has  prompted  neighbor  to  help  neighbor  for 
over  200  years.  I  salute  this  patriot  upon  re- 
ceiving his  noble  award. 


BUSH  TRANSITION 
EXPENDITURES 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 
n^  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  a 
report  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  the 
transition  operation  which  was  established  to 
assist  in  putting  the  Bush-Quayle  administra- 
tion into  place  has  concluded  its  business 
having  spent  only  $2.2  million  of  the  $3.5  mil- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lion  that  was  authorized  for  this  purpose.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  President  and  his  transition  team  on  run- 
ning an  efficient  and  lean  transition. 

Last  year,  when  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  was  considering  the  Presi- 
dential Transitions  Effectiveness  Act,  the  bill 
which  reauthorized  funding  for  transition  activi- 
ties of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  administra- 
tions, we  considered  the  question  of  the  level 
of  funding  that  would  be  adequate  to  carry  out 
the  important  task  of  promoting  the  orderiy 
transfer  of  power  from  one  President  to  the 
next.  We  concluded  that  the  figure  of  $3.5  mil- 
lion would  substantially  equate  to  the  real- 
dollar  authorization  the  last  time  that  figure 
was  adjusted  in  1976.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  committee  noted  that  a  Presidential 
transition  is  of  unique  importance  to  a  newly 
elected  Chief  Executive,  and  we  attempted  to 
give  the  incoming  President  latitude  to  fashion 
the  sort  and  scope  of  transition  operation  that 
he  deemed  appropriate. 

As  1  have  noted.  President  Bush  appears  to 
have  carried  out  an  exceptionally  frugal  and 
cautious  transition— although  I  might  observe 
that  he  was  aided  in  this  goal  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  undertaking  a  friendly  takeover.  Not 
only  did  he  use  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  authorized  from  the  Federal  Treasury; 
he  also  found  it  unnecessary  to  solicit  any 
contributions  from  the  private  sector  as  his 
predecessor  had  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspaper  account  of  the 
Bush  transition  team  expenditures  suggests 
that  the  operation  was  "clean  as  a  hound's 
tooth"  and  that  as  a  result  no  audit  of  those 
expenditures  would  be  necessary.  Although  1 
have  no  reason  to  question  this  judgment,  1 
intend  to  request  an  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  both  the  incoming  and  out- 
going transitions'  expenditure  of  public  funds 
at  the  appropriate  time.  Some  form  of  audit 
has  been  conducted  on  every  transition  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Presidential  Transition 
Act  of  1963,  and  my  purpose  in  making  this 
request  is  simply  to  reinforce  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  action  and  to  ensure  that  an 
audit  will  be  available  for  the  historical  record. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  2.  1989] 
Transition   Leaves  Substantial  Change— 
BosH-QuAYLE  Team  Returns  Almost  $1.3 
Million  to  the  Treasury 

(By  Judith  Havemann) 
The  government  closed  the  boolts  on  the 
official  Bush-Quayle  transition  yesterday, 
returning  to  the  Treasury  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  money  Congress  allocated  to 
help  the  new  administration  hit  the  ground 
running. 

The  final  balance  sheet  loolced  like  this: 
$3,500,000  allocated  minus  $2,209,000  spent 
means  $1,291,000  returned  to  the  Uxpayers. 
"Clesui  as  a  hound's  tooth, "  said  Raymond 
A.  Fontaine,  comptroller  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  which  adminis- 
tered the  transition  accounts.  'The  (Gener- 
al Accounting  Office]  said  it  wasn't  even 
worth  auditing  unless  some  congressman  de- 
manded it." 

Fontaine,  chief  transition  paymaster,  laid 
down  strict  rules  last  summer  to  keep  the 
transition  out  of  trouble:  no  luxury  hotels, 
lavish  meals,  stretch  limousines,  first-class 
air  fares,  car  phones  or  cases  of  Scotch.  As 
transition  czar  since  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  left 
the  White  House  in  1969,  Fontaine  said  he 
knew  where  trouble  lurked. 
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But  such  breaches  of  governmental  hus- 
bandry failed  to  occur,  Fontaine  said.  "They 
took  no  gifts  in  kind,  no  freebies.  nothing 
out  of  line.  They  were  ottsessed  with  being 
clean." 

Where  Ronald  Reagan  spent  $1,745,000  of 
his  $2  million  government  account,  and 
raised  hundreds  of  thousands  more  dollars 
privately.  Bush  raised  no  private  money, 
Fontaine  said. 

Where  Reagan  had  about  400  people  on 
the  government  payroll  and  as  many  as 
1.000  more  working  on  the  transition.  Bush 
held  his  staff  to  about  225.  Fontaine  said. 

Where  Reagan  had  large  transition  teams 
within  each  agency.  Bush  limited  himself 
primarily  to  small  groups  of  transition 
office  contacts  whose  names,  ages,  previous 
employment  and  salaries  were  publicly  dis- 
closed. 

"Proportionately."  said  Fontaine,  "this  is 
the  leanest  transition  I've  ever  seen." 

Carl  M.  Brauer,  author  of  the  l>ook  "Presi- 
dential Transitions,"  said  that  while  parsi- 
mony may  be  a  "good  tactic"  as  an  example 
of  frugality,  transitions  overall  must  be 
judged  far  more  broadly. 

'I'd  say  the  transition  has  l>een  good  on 
atmospherics,  not  so  good  on  substance, 
very  slow  on  personnel,  and  leaves  up  in  the 
air  the  question  of  leadership."  he  said. 

The  Bush-Quayle  transition  was  the  first 
conducted  under  new  legislation  raising  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  pay  for  tran- 
sition expenses  from  $2  million  to  $3.5  mil- 
lion. In  return  for  increased  public  funding, 
the  transition  was  required  to  publicly  dis- 
close details  about  staff,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. 

In  an  interview  after  the  inauguration. 
Sen.  John  Glenn  (D-Ohio).  author  of  the 
legislation,  expressed  satisfaction  that  it 
had  a  positive  effect  on  the  Bush-Quayle 
transition. 

He  said  previous  transitions  made  possible 
an  "open  season  on  influence-peddling." 

In  the  past,  he  said,  'we  had  very  tight 
federal  election  laws"  requiring  public  dis- 
closure of  contributions  and  "then  after  the 
election,  when  the  new  government  was  the 
most  fragile,  the  most  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced, we  had  no  controls." 


THE  THRIFT  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  rush  to 
judgment  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  savings 
and  loan  crisis,  there  is  a  real  risk  that  we  will 
create  more  problems  tfian  we  will  solve.  In 
this  regard,  1  believe  that  Prof.  Paul  Craig 
Roberts  raises  some  very  significant  issues  re- 
garding the  legislation  curently  under  consid- 
eration and  the  future  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  in  an  article  published  recently  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

1  commend  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  as  we  continue  this  important 
debate: 

Rushing  To  Rescue  Risks  a  Panic  at  S&L's 
(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts) 
If  President  Bush  isn't  careful,  he  may 
have  to  declare  a  bank  holiday  for  the  na- 
tion's savings  and  loan  Institutions.  That  is 
the  most  likely  consequence  of  the  S&L  bill 
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that  is  rushing  through  Congress  with  the 
momentum  of  a  wartime  measure. 

Embarrassed  by  the  S&V  crisis  and 
spurred  by  losses  allegedly  piling  up  at  $1 
billion  a  month.  Congress  and  the  White 
House  are  determined  to  quickly  dispose  of 
the  issue  and  "get  the  crisis  behind  us." 
Consequently,  legislation  to  drastically  over- 
haul our  financial  system  is  moving  from 
start  to  finish  In  three  months. 

Such  a  rushed  job  leaves  the  bill's  archi- 
tects little  time  to  ponder  the  possible  re- 
sults, which  could  include  the  worst  finan- 
cial panic  since  1933  and  a  squeeze  on  mort- 
gage financing.  The  bill  is  trying  to  do  too 
much  at  once.  It  is  dangerous  because  it  is 
applying  extreme  measures  to  a  delicate  fi- 
nancial structure  in  the  absence  of  public 
understanding. 

Basically.  S&Lfi  are  being  forced  to  rapid- 
ly increase  their  capital  base,  while  other 
provisions  cut  their  profitability— a  main 
source  of  new  capital— and  make  them  less 
attractive  to  potential  acquirers. 

The  bill's  tMsic  goals  are  sound:  to  replen- 
ish the  deposit  insurance  fund  and  to  beef 
up  S&L  capital.  However,  the  unrealistic 
deadline  for  meeting  the  capital  require- 
ments and  contradictory  provisions  could 
result  in  an  even  greater  crisis. 

Currently  there  are  430  insolvent  S&Ls  in- 
cluding the  200  whose  management  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  government.  As  of 
last  September.  2.5&0  solvent  institutions  re- 
mained with  assets  totaling  $1.2  trillion. 
Last  month,  the  accounting  firm  of  Peat 
Marwick  Main  estimated  that  870  of  these 
institutions  with  $450  billion  in  assets  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  new  capital  require- 
ments by  the  1991  deadline.  Thus,  one 
effect  of  the  bill  could  be  to  triple  the 
number  of  problem  S&hs. 

Under  the  bill.  S&Ls  have  until  1991  to 
achieve  parity  with  bank  capital  require- 
ments. Yet,  the  squeeze  put  on  their  profits 
and  on  their  attractiveness  as  takeover  or 
merger  candidates  by  other  provisions  make 
this  timetable  unrealistic.  The  bill  requires 
S&Ls  to  pay  higher  deposit  insurance  pre- 
miums, which  comes  out  of  profits.  The  bill 
strips  away  attractive  features  of  thrifts, 
such  as  their  more  liberal  branching  powers 
and  their  affiliated  service  corporations  (in- 
surance and  real  estate),  in  the  event  they 
are  acquired  by  bank  holding  companies. 
Since  these  are  the  very  features  that  would 
make  troubled  thrifts  attractive  to  commer- 
cial banks,  capital  injections  are  unlikely 
from  this  source. 

To  top  it  all  off.  the  bill  puts  a  huge  stum- 
bling block  in  the  path  of  healthy  S&Ls  in- 
terested in  taking  over  troubled  ones.  A  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  known  as  the  tangible  net- 
worth  proposal  requires  any  S&Ls  involved 
in  an  acquisition  to  write  down  the  book 
values  of  its  own  assets  to  current  market 
values.  This  difference  is  defined  as  "good 
will"  and  must  be  deducted  from  the  acquir- 
ing S&L's  net  worth,  thus  greatly  reducing 
its  capital  position  and.  perhaps,  throwing  it 
into  the  "impaired"  capital  category. 

Thrifts  that  do  not  meet  the  new  capital 
requirements  are  not  allowed  to  grow.  This 
leaves  them  the  options  of  shrinking  in  size 
by  selling  assets  to  raise  capital  or  trying  to 
find  a  merger  partner.  If  the  asset  sales  fur- 
ther depress  prices,  additional  write-downs 
will  follow. 

The  tangible  net-worth  proposal  applies 
to  "done  deals"  in  which  insolvent  thrifts 
have  been  taken  over  by  healthy  ones,  in 
effect  turning  sound  business  decisions  into 
unsound  ones  and  allowing  federal  supervi- 
sors to  restrict  activities. 
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This  is  going  on  while  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's interest- rate  policy  squeezes  thrift 
profit  margins  and  cuts  the  market  value  of 
assets,  and  while  members  of  Congress  talk 
about  reopening  S<ScL  deals  that  were  alleg- 
edly too  favorable  to  acquirers. 

This  hasty  and  ill-considered  change  may 
prove  indigestible.  DeiKtsitors  faced  with 
rapid  disappearance  and  merger  of  familiar 
thrifts,  and  statements  by  government  offi- 
cials of  impending  closures,  provide  the  in- 
gredients for  a  run  on  deposits. 

This  bill  may  have  the  effect  of  national- 
izing the  thrift  industry,  as  no  private  party 
in  his  right  mind  would  acquire  a  troubled 
thrift  under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
slated  for  a  Rose  Garden  signing  In  May. 


May  2,  1989 


ABORTION  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  that  we  are  never  lacking  in  material 
on  the  subject  of  abortion.  This  American  trag- 
edy is  often  the  subject  of  not  only  this  House 
but  Americans  of  all  ages.  The  following  is  an 
award  winning  speech  in  the  preliminary  conv 
petition  of  the  National  Pro-Life  Oratorical  So- 
ciety given  by  Patrick  A.  Fegan  of  Gainesville, 
VA.  on  March  18,  1989. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  arguably  the  wisest 
president  the  United  States  has  ever  had. 
accumulated  an  impressive  array  of  quotes 
of  his  illustrious  career.  He  once  said  that  if 
the  day  ever  came  when  America  would  fall, 
it  would  do  so  from  internal  struggle,  not 
because  of  a  foreign  aggressor. 

Bar  none,  the  greatest  evil  threatening 
American  society  as  we  know  it  is  abortion. 
It  has  been  sixteen  long  years  since  it  was 
made  legal  and  since  that  infamous  day 
there  has  been  no  sign  of  it  even  slowing 
down.  That  is  not  until  a  unique  concept 
burst  into  the  spotlight.  Frustrated,  an- 
gered, and  simply  fed  up  with  the  minimal 
progress  made  by  the  pro-life  movement,  a 
used  car  salesman  turned  Evangelical  minis- 
ter, from  Binhamton.  New  York  started  a 
refreshing  and  downright  clever  method  in 
which  to  fight  abortion  in  an  updated  and 
more  successful  fashion.  His  name  is  Ran- 
dall Terry  and  his  organization  is  called  Op- 
eration Rescue. 

Operation  Rescue,  is  a  non-violent,  civil 
disobedience  approach  in  protesting  against 
abortions.  People  involved  place  themselves 
in  front  of  the  clinic's  entrance  in  the  hopes 
of  shutting  it  down  for  the  day  or  at  the 
very  least,  persuading  a  pregnant  mother 
that  abortion  is  not  the  answer.  They  risk 
arrest,  fines,  and  sometimes  even  jail  sen- 
tences. Sometimes  the  police  can  get  a  little 
nasty,  a  tad  overzealous,  in  carrying  out 
their  duty  to  arrest  the  rescuers.  AH  too 
often,  injuries  have  been  sustained  such  as 
cuts,  bruises,  and  on  a  few  occasions,  broken 
bones.  You  would  think  the  ordinary,  igno- 
rant bystander  would  get  the  impression 
that  those  being  arrested  were  guilty  of 
some  sort  of  subversive  activity.  Perhaps 
they  are  drug  kingpins  and  the  cops  are  con- 
ducting a  surprise  sting  operation.  No.  Well. 
mayl>e  they  are  a  group  of  low  life  despera- 
dos who  roam  our  city  streets  robbing,  mug- 
ging, killing,  raping,  burning  and  looting. 
Could  that  be  it?  Wrong  again.  Oh,  I've  got 


it  now.  That's  the  local  neo-Nazi  chapter 
we've  been  hearing  about  on  the  news. 
Great.  They're  busted  now.  I'm  afraid  not. 
Perhaps  I  should  reveal  the  true  nature  of 
the  hideous  crime  you  are  watching.  Pre- 
pare yourself.  Trespassing.  That's  right. 
Trespassing. 

You  and  I  both  know  that  the  real  crime 
occurs  inside  the  abortion  clinic,  not  out- 
side. Innocent  babies  in  alarming  propor- 
tions are  being  murdered.  I  say  murder  be- 
cause I'm  at  a  loss  for  any  other  suitable 
word.  Is  there  any  comparison  between 
murder  and  trespassing?  The  answer  is  no 
but  all  things  that  are  truly  important— in 
this  case— it's  life  itself,  are  no  longer  in  per- 
spective. Abortion  is  one  of  the  many  results 
of  America  as  a  nation  rejecting  God.  He  is 
no  longer  wanted  in  society.  Life  is  His 
greatest  gift  to  us  and  by  approving  abor- 
tion, we're  saying  "no"  to  life. 

In  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  civil  war  was 
waged.  Today,  a  war  of  a  different  kind  is 
taking  place.  We  learn  about  the  tragedy  of 
the  American  Civil  War  in  history  class 
where  nearly  500,000  men  lost  their  lives. 
Multiply  that  number  by  50  and  you  reach 
the  number  of  lives  lost  due  to  alx>rtion. 
That's  25,000,000  babies  killed  over  16  years. 
1.6  million  killed  each  year.  Evidence  shows 
that  98-99%  of  all  abortions  are  done  for 
personal  convenience  or  economic  reasons. 
Rape,  incest,  and  the  life  of  the  mother, 
therefore,  are  just  part  of  the  smokescreen 
that  is  blurring  the  common  sense/visibility 
of  the  American  people. 

I  believe  and  hope,  as  many  of  us  do.  that 
abortion  will  come  to  an  end.  Why?  Because 
I  believe  in  America  and  what  it  stands  for. 
I  also  believe  in  the  premise  uix>n  which  our 
country  was  founded:  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal. 

Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  the  Gettysburg 
Address  in  1863.  mayl>e  the  most  moving 
and  prayerful  speech  of  any  president.  I 
wrote  the  following  analogy  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  and  tried  to  apply  it  to  the 
tragedy  of  abortion. 

One  decade  and  six  years  ago  our  Su- 
preme Court  unleashed  on  this  country  a 
new  assertion,  comprised  of  selfishness, 
which  contradicted  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engulfed  in  the  effort  to  save 
lives,  proving  that  this  nation,  and  other  na- 
tions, so  deceived  and  so  exasperated,  can 
still  overcome.  We  are  gathered  in  a  small 
auditorium  of  Seton  School.  We  have  come 
to  express  a  fraction  of  our  outrage  on 
behalf  of  those  unborn  babies  that  lost 
their  lives  becuase  they  were  not  wanted  or 
loved.  It  is  altogether  essential  and  neces- 
sary that  we  should  do  this. 

But  in  reality  we  cannot  appreciate,  we 
cannot  tolerate,  we  cannot  allow  abortion  to 
go  on.  The  innocent  babies,  boy  and  girl, 
black  and  white,  who  are  alx>rted  daily, 
have  been  violated  far  beyond  our  poor 
power  to  comprehend  or  understand.  Socie- 
ty will  little  care  nor  show  concern  about 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  happens  to  unborn  children  world- 
wide. It  is  for  us,  the  pro-lifers  rather  to  be 
inspired  to  end  the  evil  which  the  unborn 
everywhere  have  thus  far  so  dearly  suffered 
from.  It  is  instead  for  us  to  be  here  pledging 
ourselves  to  the  uphill  battle  before  us— 
that  from  the  innocent  dead  we  grasp  a 
greater  determination  to  end  this  crime 
which  claims  their  helpless  yet  precious 
lives.  That  we  here  sincerely  conclude  that 
no  more  shall  die  in  vain:  That  abortion  doc- 
tors, by  the  will  of  God,  shall  be  enlight- 
ened with  His  truth:  that  government  of  the 
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people,  bom  and  prebom,  by  the  people, 
bom  and  prebom,  and  for  the  people,  bom 
and  prebom.  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 


THE  STUDENT  LOAN  DEFAULT 
PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Student  Loan  Default  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1989.  This  bill  is  meant  to  confront 
head-on  the  urgent  problem  of  defaults  on 
student  loans  that  rob  the  federally  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  of  available  funds 
that  could  be  used  to  help  pay  for  the  higher 
education  of  many  deserving  students. 

We  in  Ck>ngress  must  take  immediate  action 
to  stem  the  flow  of  the  billions  of  dollars  now 
required  to  guarantee  these  student  loans. 
The  statistics  are  startling.  Estirnates  place 
the  cost  of  paying  for  defaulted  loans  at  $1 .8 
billion  for  fiscal  1989.  This  figure  is  equal  to 
half  of  the  total  outlays  for  the  program. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  attacks  the 
default  problem  on  several  fronts.  It  was  draft- 
ed with  the  belief  that  a  solution  to  the  default 
situatkjn  will  require  greater  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  everyone  involved— students, 
schools,  lenders  and  guarantee  agencies— to 
ensure  that  these  loans  are  repaid. 

Since  estimates  show  that  learning  institu- 
ttons  with  high  rates  of  default— rates  of  20 
percent  or  more— are  responsible  for  nearly 
half  of  all  student  loan  defaults,  my  bill  places 
its  major  emphasis  on  making  these  institu- 
tions more  accountable  to  the  guaranteed 
loan  system.  Institutions  defined  as  having  a 
high  rate  of  default  will  not  receive  disburse- 
ment of  Federal  funds  sooner  than  30  days 
after  the  beginning  of  the  school  term.  In  addi- 
tion, disbursement  of  the  loan  will  be  made  in 
at  least  two  installments  to  coincide  with  the 
beginning  of  each  term  of  study.  These  provi- 
sions are  necessary  because  the  majority  of 
defaults  are  attributable  to  students  that  drop 
out  during  the  first  term  of  their  first  year  of 
school. 

My  bill  will  also  place  more  responsit>ility  on 
lending  institutions  and  guarantee  agencies  by 
modifying  the  100-percent  Federal  guarantee 
provisions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1 965.  I  do  not  advocate  the  elimination  of  the 
100-percent  guarantee,  but  I  believe  that  lend- 
ing institutions  should  sheire  the  risk  incurred 
when  making  loans  to  those  enrolling  in  high 
default  rate  schools.  My  bill  provides  that  the 
Federal  guarantee  will  be  reduced  to  95  per- 
cent when  a  lender  under  this  act  has  one- 
third  or  more  of  its  outstanding  student  loan 
principal  during  any  consecutive  2-year  period 
with  students  attending  high  default  rate 
schools.  This  is  a  reasonable  approach  to  en- 
courage lenders  to  more  actively  evaluate  the 
risk  potential  of  student  loans,  while  taking 
into  consideration  the  voluntary  nature  of  their 
partk:ipation  in  the  program  and  the  slim  profit 
margins  and  high  overhead  involved  with 
making  student  loans. 

Finally,  the  Student  Loan  Default  Prevention 
Act  of  1989  places  limitatkjns  on  the  recruit- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ment  activity  and  false  advertising  pursued  by 
some  unscrupulous  schools.  The  bill  contains 
several  provisions  to  prevent  schools  from 
taking  advantage  of  potential  students  and  to 
strengthen  the  accrediting  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  career  training  schools. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  seeing 
that  we  move  swiftly  to  stop  the  hemorrhaging 
of  our  student  loan  program.  We  must  take 
every  measure  to  ensure  that  scarce  Federal 
student  aid  resources  are  made  available  to 
as  many  of  our  deserving  and  aspiring  stu- 
dents as  possible. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  HOPE  UNITED 
METHODIST  CHURCH  ON  THE 
OCCASION  OF  THEIR  lOOTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


CAPT. 


FRED  MOOSALLY'S 
TRIBUTE 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  Missoimi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  memorial 
service  at  Norfolk  on  April  24  for  the  47  sail- 
ors who  died  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Iowa  was  a  fit- 
ting and  proper  tribute  to  these  fine  young 
men.  President  George  Bush  spoke  at  the 
event.  The  captain  of  the  ship,  Fred  Moosally, 
delivered  a  deeply  moving  address.  I  wish  to 
share  it  with  the  Members  at  this  time: 

I  remember  turret  two.  I  remember  their 
faces  as  they  toiled  at  their  guns,  sweating 
an  honest  sweat  that  comes  from  young 
men  dedicated  to  a  great  cause.  Who  chose 
to  serve,  to  grow,  and  to  learn  with  others, 
while  securing  a  place  in  history  for  genera- 
tions after  them.  I  remember  their  strong 
hands  as  they  wielded  their  great  charges 
with  an  energy  1  could  only  marvel  at.  The 
energy  of  their  youth  which  they  charmeled 
toward  their  love  of  freedom.  I  remembeT  as 
they  talked  among  themselves,  looking  so 
much  like  sailors  of  our  past,  sharing  the 
exutjerance  of  the  times  and  the  dreams  of 
the  future.  I  rememl>er  turret  two. 

They  were  the  life,  the  spirit,  and  the  soul 
of  our  ship.  They  embodied  the  ideals  of  our 
history  and  the  hope  of  a  brighter  tomor- 
row. They  gave  of  themselves  to  the  goals 
we  all  share,  and  they  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  for  us.  We  will  not.  nor  can  we  ever 
forget  the  lessons  they  Uught  us. 

The  crew  of  Iowa  shared  much  with 
turret  two.  We  shared  their  enthusiasm, 
their  drive,  and  their  kindness.  We  worked 
side-to-side  and  shoulder-to-shoulder  to 
build  a  team,  a  family,  a  common  bond 
which  can  never  be  broken.  And  though 
they  have  left  us  in  body,  they  will  always 
remain  within  us. 

We  came  together  in  times  of  trouble.  We 
shared  the  good  and  the  bad.  the  comedy, 
and  now  the  tragedy.  The  grief  we  share 
with  you  their  families  is  deep,  but  we  must 
go  on,  for  we  are  the  crew  of  Iowa,  perma- 
nently fused,  like  the  steel  of  the  ship  we 
sail.  Our  sides  are  strong,  our  towers  high 
and  our  course  is  set.  We  are  the  Iowa. 

A  part  of  every  rivet,  every  plank  and 
every  line.  We  are  the  ship.  She  breathes 
through  us.  and  she  lives  as  a  part  of  us.  As 
long  as  she  sails  the  seas  we  will  be  a  part  of 

her.  a  part  of  the  Iowa  spirit.  That  spirit 

lives,  and  the  men  of  turret  two  will  forever 

be  a  part  of  that  living  spirit. 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
honor  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  the 
congregation  of  Hope  United  Metfrodist 
Church  located  in  Hope,  Ml.  On  Sunday,  May 
7,  the  congregation  will  join  in  celebrating  100 
years  of  service  to  the  community. 

The  church  was  founded  on  May  7,  1889, 
with  the  appointment  of  ttie  first  board  of 
trustees.  Settlers  from  the  Hope  area  joined 
together  to  cut  logs  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  church  building.  The  origi- 
nal building  dedicated  on  November  11,  1890, 
is  still  being  used  by  the  congregation.  The 
Reverend  C.H.  Theobald  was  the  first  minister 
of  the  young  congregation. 

The  church  has  been  one  of  the  pillars  of 
this  small  rural  community.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers who  are  active  in  the  church  today  are 
descendants  of  the  first  members.  They  have 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  pioneer 
spirit  which  helped  mold  the  mkJ-Michigan 
area  and  develop  strength  of  character  in  the 
memtiers  of  the  community.  Through  good 
and  bad  times  this  community  of  believers  has 
bonded  together  to  serve  their  God  and  com- 
munity. 

Hope  United  Methodist  Church  is  cunently 
being  served  by  Rev.  Donald  O.  Crumm  and 
has  a  membership  of  167. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
please  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Hope 
United  Methodist  Church. 


POLITICS  GOES  WILD  IN  SOVIET 
BLOC 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  KEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  recent  article  by  a 
former  professor  of  mine  from  Tufts  Universi- 
ty, Dr.  Arpad  von  Lazar.  A  dose  personal 
friend  of  mine.  Dr.  von  Lazar  talks  about  the 
changing  political  scene  in  the  Soviet  Woe.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  find  his  column 
both  interesting  and  informative: 

Politics  Goes  Wild  in  Soviet  Bloc 

If  you  want  political  action  on  a  grand 
scale  go  East  young  man,  go  East! 

Politics  is  really  cooking  In  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Russians  go  to  the  polls  for  the  first 
time  in  70  years,  and  actually  manage  to  un- 
elect  some  old  party  hacks.  Hungarians  seri- 
ously consider  a  multiparty  system  and  the 
PolUh  govemment  signs  a  pact  recognizing 
Solidarity  and  affirming  the  role  of  unions. 

If  we  are  to  believe  our  news  media,  'all  is 
well  on  the  eastern  front"  and  the  Cold  War 
Is  over.  Yes.  maybe  as  we  knew  It,  the  good 
old  Cold  War  of  rigid  allgiunents.  unpassa- 
ble  borders  and  a  plethora  of  political  pris- 
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oners  is  over  but  the  United  States'  prob- 
lems In  dealing  with  the  Soviet  bloc  are  just 
beginning. 

Well,  for  starters,  we  should  seriously  con- 
sider and  recognize  that  what  is  going  on 
over  there  has  a  very  different  meaning 
from  country  to  country.  The  Soviet  bloc  is 
not  a  monolith.  This  much  some  bright 
academicians  have  been  saying  for  two  dec- 
ades, yet  it  has  not  sunk  in  at  Foggy  Bottom 
or  Capitol  Hill. 

At  the  end  of  the  1980s,  we  are  finally 
facing  a  world  of  European  socialist  coun- 
tries, which  are  socialist  but  do  not  want  to 
be  socialist,  are  socialist  but  do  not  luiow 
what  socialist  really  means  or  Just  wish  that 
socialism  could  fulfill  some  other  purpose, 
like  putting  a  chicken  in  every  pot  or  two 
cars  in  every  garage. 

So  what  do  we  learn  from  an  event  like 
the  Soviet  elections?  Is  the  defeat  of  a  re- 
gional KGB  chief,  an  aging  party  boss  in 
the  Ukraine  or  the  stellar  media  hype  pro- 
motion of  ex -party  maverick  Ligachev  im- 
portant? Does  it  set  a  trend? 

The  most  fundamental  problem  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  that  it  is  a  country  in  the 
grips  of  a  twofold  wrestling  full-Nelson. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  economy  is  a  disas- 
ter and  it  cannot  be  made  to  work  over- 
night. On  the  other  hand  political  demands 
and  regional  nationalistic  pressures  keep  ac- 
celerating tensions  between  the  government 
and  its  citizens,  the  old  and  the  young  and 
the  privileged  and  the  down-trodden.  The 
point  is.  that  as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is 
concerned,  the  United  States  can  neither 
help  nor  harm  the  processes  of  perrstnika 
and  glasnoat,  economic  restructuring  and 
political  openness. 

This  is  the  Soviet's  show— a  show  of  at- 
tempting to  match  improved  bureaucratic 
performance  with  satisfaction  of  probably 
impossible  consumer  demands  and  ecologi- 
cal zeal  with  a  newly  found  emphasis  for 
productivity. 

The  point  is  that  it  is  just  too  much  to  ac- 
complish in  too  short  a  time  with  too  little 
tolerance  for  failure  and  loss  of  face.  There 
simply  is  no  good  reason  why  the  Soviets,  or 
for  that  matter  the  United  States,  should 
assume  that  the  legacy  of  70  years  will  be 
undone  overnight.  We  should  not  expect  it 
and  we  should  not  assume  that  it  will  be 
painless  or  without  setbacks.  Clearly,  the 
Soviet  Union  needs  above  all  political  and 
not  economic  reforms,  and  these  will  be 
slow  and  tortuous  in  coming. 

And  the  clearer  our  nation  stays  from  the 
Soviets  move  toward  a  pluralistic  mode  of 
governing,  the  better  off  we  will  all  be  as  we 
watch  them  cope  with  the  legacy  of  the 
Czars.  Lenin.  Stalin  and  a  hundred-some  na- 
tionalities within  the  boundaries  of  a  super- 
power which  knows  how  to  send  people  into 
space  but  cannot  figure  out  a  distribution 
system  for  dairy  products. 

By  contrast,  in  countries  like  Poland  and 
Hungary  the  real  test  is  not  what  to  do 
about  politics,  but  rather  how  to  revitalize 
the  economy.  In  these  countries,  commu- 
nism as  a  singular  political  hegemony  is  fin- 
ished for  good.  Unlike  Russians,  Hungar- 
ians, Poles  or  Czechs  do  not  have  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  fine  arts  of  political  pluralism— 
they  know  it,  they  remember  it,  they  had  it 
In  the  first  few  years  of  the  post  World  War 
II  era.  The  United  States  might  as  well 
assume  that  in  the  next  three  to  four  years 
we  will  see  the  emergence  of  a  multiparty 
system  in  Hungary  and  Poland. 

Countries  like  Hungary  should  not  belong 
to  either  the  influence  spheres  of  NATO  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  should  be  neutral 
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like  Finland  or  Austria.  And  actually,  in 
terms  of  their  political  realities,  internal 
and  foreign  policies,  they  are  already  not 
far  from  being  there. 

For  the  Hungarians  the  primary  concern 
is  the  economy  and  how  to  travel  the  peril- 
ous path  t>etween  socialist  rigidity  and  capi- 
talist irresponsibility.  Some  of  the  social 
concerns  of  a  socialist  economy,  like  full  em- 
ployment (all  the  while  ignoring  concerns 
about  productivity,  quality  standards  or 
competitiveness)  are  clearly  no  longer  para- 
mount. 

If  anything,  our  policy  makers,  and  above 
all  Secretary  of  State  James  Bakei,  should 
be  atuned  to  the  fundamental  differences 
and  needs  of  the  changing  Soviet  bloc.  The 
real  strength  of  the  United  States  should 
rest  on  our  ability  to  differentiate  between 
the  significance  of  economic  and  political 
changes  occurring  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
And  sometimes  the  most  prudent  path  of 
action  is  one  of  wait-and-see,  alas  with  as 
little  fanfare  as  possible.  But  try  to  sell  that 
message  to  the  media  wizards. 


PRIVATE  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OP  YOU  WAH  LEE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  filing 
a  personal  bill  on  behalf  of  Harry  Tai  and 
Betty  Lee  who  wish  to  bring  their  adopted  son 
You  Wah  Lee  home  from  China.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lee  are  fine  members  of  my  community.  They 
are  active  in  the  Chinese  Grace  Bible  Church 
and  both  are  very  giving  of  their  time  to  many 
fhends  and  neighbors.  I  believe  their  situation 
Is  one  of  the  rare  cases  where  a  private  bill  is 
truly  warranted.  I  respectfully  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration, Refugees,  and  International  Law 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  following 
facts  of  this  case  and  allow  this  good  family  to 
be  together. 

FACTS 

In  September  of  1975,  Harry  Tai  and  Betty 
Lee,  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
adopted  You  Wah  Lee,  an  8-year-old  Chinese 
orphan,  by  virtue  of  a  Certificate  of  Adoption 
In  Kwarigtung,  China.  In  November  of  1979, 
Mrs.  Lee  traveled  to  China  to  formally  com- 
plete the  adoption.  Mr.  Lee  had  previously 
granted  his  wife  power  of  attorney  to  jointly 
adopt  You  Wah  Lee,  as  his  grocery  store  busi- 
ness did  not  allow  him  to  accompany  her. 
Prior  to  that  date,  the  Lees  had  financially 
supported  their  son  for  5  years. 

In  Jurie  of  1983,  the  Lees  filed  a  petition 
(Form  1-600)  with  the  INS  to  have  the  benefi- 
ciary declared  as  an  immediate  relative  and 
brought  to  the  United  States  (INS  File  No. 
A24  968  478  (E-4)).  This  petition  was  denied 
In  1985  due  to  the  Lees'  failure  to  fulfill  one 
requirement  during  tfie  adoption  proceedings. 
Section  201(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Act  (8  uses  101(b)(1)(F))  states  that 
an  adopted  child  is  eligible  If  "a  United  States 
citizen  and  spouse  jointly  .  .  .  personally  saw 
and  observed  the  child  prior  to  or  durir>g  the 
adoption  proceedings."  SIrKe  Mr  Lee  could 
not  personally  attend  the  final  adoption  pro- 
ceedings he  believed  that  by  grantir^g  power 
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of  attorney  to  his  wife,  all  legal  requirements 
would  be  met.  A  subsequent  appeal  was  re- 
jected. 

In  April  1988  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California  granted  the  INS' 
Motion  for  Summary  Judgment  and  dismissed 
the  action. 

WHY  THE  PRIVATE  BILL  SHOULD  BE  GRANTED 

While  Mr.  Lee  admits  that  he  had  not  per- 
sonalty seen  the  orphan  prior  to  the  adoption, 
he  sincerely  believed  that  the  power  of  attor- 
ney he  gave  to  his  wife  would  meet  all  legal 
immigration  requirements.  He  believed  that  his 
wife  was  empowered  to  do  everything  he 
could  have  done  with  reference  to  the  adop- 
tion proceedings  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  he 
would  be  considered  legally  present.  He  filed 
the  power  of  attorney  with  the  INS  based  on 
this  belief. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Lee  had  financially  support- 
ed You  Wah  Lee  since  1975  and  carried  on 
regular  correspondence  with  the  tray,  attesting 
to  the  genuine  relationship  existing  between 
the  Lees  and  You  Wah. 

In  a  prior  holding.  Matter  of  Jue  (1967,  BIA, 
12  INN,  Dec  296),  concerning  the  ratification 
of  an  adoption,  the  requirement  that  a  married 
person.  In  order  to  adopt  a  child,  must  do  so 
jointly  with  his  or  her  spouse  was  satisfied 
where  the  record  established  that  the  male 
spouse  In  the  United  States  ratified  the  adop- 
tion by  his  wife.  In  the  Lees'  particular  case.  In 
view  of  the  many  years  of  support  by  both 
husband  and  wife  of  You  Wah,  certainly  a 
power  of  attorney  specifically  given  by  one 
spouse  to  another  for  this  purpose  would 
seen  to  satisfy  the  requirements  under  the 
law.  It  Is  ironic  and  very  tragic  for  the  Lees 
that  the  technical  requirement  of  both  parties 
having  to  see  the  child  by  the  16th  birthday 
was  held  to  have  not  been  satisfied  because 
of  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  family, 
yet  for  other  requirements  of  equal  or  greater 
importance  a  valid  power  of  attorney  Is 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  INS. 


NOT  FOR  WOMEN  ONLY 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE, 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1989 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  nursing  shortage 
facing  this  country.  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  Commission  on  Nursing 
found  that  there  were  over  137,000  nursing 
vacancies  In  the  hospital  and  nursing  home 
sectors  alone. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  shortage 
is  the  expanded  career  opportunities  open  to 
women.  Nursing  Is  traditionally  thought  of  as  a 
predominately  female  profession.  In  fact  an 
estimated  97  percent  of  the  nurses  in  this 
country  are  female.  Therefore,  one  of  the  op- 
tions to  consider  to  Increase  the  supply  of 
nurses  is  encouraging  men  to  join  the  profes- 
sion. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  share  an  article 
with  my  colleagues  from  the  Kennebec  Valley 
Medical  Center  newsletter  which  discusses  4 
of  the  22  members  of  the  nursing  staff  who 
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are  men.  Their  positive  attitudes  and  profes- 
sional satisfaction  are  the  best  recruiting  tools 
of  which  I  can  think. 
Nursing  Not  a  Women's  Only  PRorassioN 
(By  Mary  Plumer) 

When  John  Rust,  RN,  greets  a  patient  in 
the  Kennebec  VaUey  Medical  Center  Emer- 
gency Room,  he  says  "My  name  is  John 
Rust  and  I'm  a  nurse."  Rust  says  "I  have  to 
do  that,  otherwise  they  think  I'm  a  doctor." 
The  stereotype  of  nursing  as  a  "women's" 
profession  doesn't  go  away  easily  and  statis- 
tics reinforce  it.  According  to  the  Maine 
Nurses  Association,  of  the  total  nursing  pop- 
ulation in  Maine  and  nationwide  only  three 
percent  are  men. 

MNA  Director  Anna  Gilmore  says  that 
percentage  hasn't  changed  in  10  years.  "My 
sense  Is  that  there  are  more  men  entering 
the  profession,  but  not  enough  to  change 
the  percentage"  despite  efforts  of  her  orga- 
nization and  others  to  include  men  in  litera- 
ture and  posters  promoting  nursing  as  a 
career. 

Of  the  more  than  300  nursing  personnel 
at  KVMC  only  22  are  men.  Vice  President 
for  Nursing  Anne  Murphy  says  the  hospi- 
tal's male /female  ratio  in  nursing  sUys 
about  the  same  "It's  not  whether  you're  a 
man  or  woman  that  makes  you  a  good 
nurse."  says  Murphy.  "It's  all  those  good, 
caring  reasons  you  choose  nursing  as  a  pro- 
fession that  make  it  work. " 

When  John  Rust  of  Belgrade  was  making 
career  choices,  he  knew  he  wanted  to  serve 
the  public  and  he  wanted  "the  kinds  of  in- 
trinsic rewards  of  public  service. " 

Rust  enrolled  in  the  nursing  program  at 
the  University  of  Maine  at  Augusta.  His 
wife's  profession  as  a  nurse  undoubtedly 
provided  some  of  the  inspiration,  he  says. 
Deborah  Rust  Is  also  on  the  staff  of  KVMC. 
"Nursing  provides  you  with  an  opportuni- 
ty to  help  people  at  times  when  they  feel, 
because  of  illness  or  injury,  that  they  don't 
have  much  control  over  what's  going  on 
with  them. "  says  Rust. 

"It's  a  unique  privilege  to  be  there  for 
people  at  a  time  of  need."  he  says,  "because 
generally  when  somebody  has  pain,  the  only 
people  they  let  become  part  of  their  lives 
are  their  very  close  relatives.  The  only 
others  they  allow  to  become  part  of  their  ill- 
ness are  their  nurses  and  doctors." 

Ru»t  is  also  a  paramedic  on  call  to  a  local 
ambulance  service  and  a  clinical  instructor 
one  day  a  week  for  the  paramedic  program 
at  Kennebec  Valley  Vocational  Technical 
Institute  in  Fairfield.  Rust's  students  have 
their  clinical  experience  at  KVMC. 

Paul  Scotti  of  Hollowell  is  also  an  RN  in 
KVMC's  Emergency  Room.  Scotti  was  in  his 
second  year  in  the  engineering  program  at 
the  Univerlsitji  of  Vermont,  when  he  decid- 
ed to  go  into  nursing  instead.  Scotti  said  he 
had  enjoyed  his  volunteer  work  on  the  col- 
lege-based ambulance  and  the  satisfaction 
of  "seeing  people  benefit  from  what  you 
do." 


A  year  ago.  when  Scotti's  wife  was  trans- 
ferred by  Pizza  Hut  to  become  regional 
manager  for  Central  Maine,  he  knew  he 
would  have  no  problem  finding  a  job  in  his 
profession.  "I  interviewed  at  three  places  in 
one  day  and  had  a  job  here  at  the  end  of 
the  day."  Scotti  said.  He  had  already  re- 
ceived the  advanced  cardiac  life  support 
training  recommended  for  KVMC's  Emer- 
gency Room  nurses. 

Scotti  says  he  enjoys  the  pace  and  variety 
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of  Emergency  Room  nursing  and  where 
some  people  might  not  want  to  work  the 
weekends  that  are  required,  he  sees  "strong 
benefits  to  having  a  weekday  off.  You  can 
get  things  done.  The  stores  are  open." 

Joe  Rehmeyer  of  Lil>erty  is  a  licensed 
practical  nurse  on  a  medical/surgical  unit  at 
KVMC.  He  has  been  an  elementary  school 
teacher,  drug  counselor,  camp  counselor, 
respiratory  therapy  technician  and  served 
three  years  in  the  military.  It  was  while 
walking  the  Appalachian  Trail  from  Perm- 
sylvania  to  Maine  that  he  decided  to  become 
an  LPN.  "I  knew  I  liked  the  hospital  atmos- 
phere." he  said. 

During  that  thousand  mile,  three-and-a- 
half-month  walk  Rehmeyer  and  his  fiance 
also  looked  the  east  coast  over  to  see  where 
they  wanted  to  live.  "Maine  was  it."  he  says. 
"Now  I'm  married,  have  three  kids,  own  a 
house  and  am  an  LPN." 

Rehmeyer  first  became  a  certified  nurses 
aide  and  then  went  to  Kennebec  Valley  Vo- 
cational Technical  Institute  for  the  one- 
year  LPN  course.  He's  been  at  KVMC  since 
he  graduated  in  1981.  "This  is  the  longest 
time  I've  sUyed  with  a  job  in  my  whole 
life."  he  says.  "I  love  the  patient  care." 

Nursing,  he  says,  "is  a  very  rewarding, 
very  challenging  job.  I  think  it's  going  to 
take  a  long  time  for  men  to  realize  it's  not  a 
piece  of  cake  and  people  work  their  tails 
off."  Men  need  to  be  told,  he  says,  that 
nursing  "is  not  just  a  woman's  profession. 
Too  many  people  feel  it  is." 

Rehmeyer  works  3  to  11.  four  days  a  week 
by  choice.  His  wife  is  a  resource  room  teach- 
er and  their  schedules  work  out  so  they 
don't  need  babysitters.  Besides  that,  he 
says,  he  likes  having  two  days  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  week,  particularly  when  his 
wife  is  off  and  they  can  travel  without  being 
in  weekend  crowds. 

Jerry  Wagener  of  Montville  became  a  reg- 
istered nurse  seven  years  ago  after  retiring 
from  25  years  of  school  teaching.  "It  was 
something  interesting  to  do,"  says  Wagner. 

"In  a  way  I  still  continue  teaching.  With 
patients,  you're  teaching  all  the  time,  even 
with  your  tone  of  voice  .  .  .  teaching  them 
how  to  work  with  pain,  accept  pain,  what  to 
expect  during  their  illness  and  after.  You 
teach  them  how  to  achieve  maximum  well- 
ness, how  to  try  to  modify  their  lifestyles  so 
that  illness  doesn't  recur." 

Beyond  the  satisfaction  of  teaching  are 
other  rewards  from  caring  for  patients. 
"Most  of  the  time,  you  see  people  come  in 
terrible  shape,  you  feel  almost  as  if  there  is 
no  hope."  he  says,  "and  you  see  them  walk 
out.  There's  a  reward  of  achievement  of 
some  kind." 

Wagner  says  the  youngest  of  his  12  chil- 
dren will  be  graduating  from  high  school  in 
June  and  he  intends  to  retire  from  his 
second  career,  although  he  would  like  to  see 
more  men  in  the  profession. 

Nursing  is  one  of  two  areas  where  people's 
lives  are  in  your  hands,  he  says.  Teachers  of 
young  children  can  shape  a  child's  life,  he 
says,  and  "look  at  a  nurse.  Every  single  day 
we  have  people's  lives  in  our  hands." 
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GLENDALE  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
CELEBRATES  LAW  DAY 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  U.S.  Congress  officially  pro- 
claimed May  1  as  Law  Day  U.S.A.  Law  Day 
has  become  an  annual  nationwide  observance 
of  the  law's  important  role  in  American  life 
and  our  democracy. 

The  lawyers  of  the  Glendale  Bar  Associa- 
tion joined  with  the  lawyers  from  throughout 
the  United  States  in  observing  Law  Day  as  an 
occasion  to  help  the  public  better  understand 
their  rights  and  freedoms  under  the  law. 

The  leaders  and  residents  of  Glendale  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  equality  and  justice 
under  the  law  and  perpetuate  this  belief  in 
their  work  places,  in  their  homes  and  in  their 
lives. 

As  it  has  in  the  past,  the  Glendale  Bar  As- 
sociation sponsored  a  Law  Day  luncheon  as  a 
service  to  the  residents  of  Glendale.  a  key  city 
in  the  22d  Congressional  District.  The  featured 
speaker  was  Daryl  Gates,  chief  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Police  Department. 

Another  principle  element  of  the  luncheon 
was  the  presentation  of  the  Liberty  Bell  Award 
to  Mr.  Charies  Briley,  an  individual  who  has 
demonstrated  throughout  his  life  a  deep  and 
enduring  respect  for  the  law  and  its  basic  un- 
derlying principles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
extoll  the  merits  of  Law  Day  and  to  congratu- 
late the  Liberty  Bell  winner,  Mr.  Briley,  and  the 
Glendale  Bar  Association  for  its  effective  in- 
volvement in  this  important  national  observ- 
ance. 


TWIN  VALLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENT  GAINS  SECOND 
PLACE  IN  'DISCOVER  EARLY 
AMERICA"  MAP  CONTEST 


Although  Wagner  is  retiring  from  nursing, 
it  won't  be  total.  He  intends  to  work  "on 
call"  in  the  hospital's  per  diem  pool  a  few 
days  a  month.  "Christmas  gift  money  for 
the  grandchildren."  he  says. 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
give  special  recognition  to  Jennifer  Smoker,  a 
student  at  Twin  Valley  High  School  in  Elver- 
son,  PA,  who  recently  participated  in  the  "Dis- 
cover Eariy  America"  map  contest. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
has  sponsored  a  "Discover  Eariy  America" 
map  contest  in  which  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  are  competing.  The  goal  of  this 
map  contest  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  ge- 
ography and  to  enhance  students'  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  American  history. 

In  Pennsylvania's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Jennifer  Smoker  won  second  place  in  the 
high  school  level  contest.  I  commend  Jennifer 
for  participating  in  this  map  contest  and  for 
her  outstanding  academic  and  artistic  work. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Jennifer  Smoker  represents  the 
best  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  and 
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she  can  be  proud  of  her  success  in  ttiis  com- 
petition. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GAITHERSBURG 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  KEY  CLUB 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOREIIA 

or  MAKYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1989 

Mrs.  MOflELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
I  proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  outstarvjing  group  of  young  people,  ttie 
members  of  the  Key  Club  of  Galtt^ersburg 
(MO)  High  ScfKX)!,  who  will  receive  the  1969 
Public  Service  Excellence  Award  from  the 
Public  Employees  Roundtable  at  the  "Break- 
fast of  Champions"  on  May  4,  1989,  on  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

This  prestigious  national  award,  given  annu- 
ally to  Government  agencies  arxj  youth  and 
retiree  groups  ttuit  exemplify  the  highest 
starxlards  in  public  service,  recognizes  Galth- 
ersburg  High  School's  Key  Club  as  an  out- 
standing model  of  service  for  young  people 
throughout  ttie  United  States. 

"Caring  .  .  .  Our  Way  of  Life,"  tf>e  motto  of 
Key  Clubs  International,  is  realized  in  the  lives 
of  tf>ese  425  your>g  people  wf>o  truly  have 
made  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  so  many  chil- 
dren, teerfagers,  arxl  adults.  After  school  and 
on  weekends,  they  collected  money  and  deliv- 
ered toys  at  Cfvistmastime  to  children  in  f>os- 
pitals  and  in  need;  they  took  scfiool  supplies 
and  athletic  equipment  to  a  West  Virginia 
community  devastated  by  a  flood;  they  taught 
harxjicapped  yourtgsters  to  ride  horses;  they 
raised  $1,000  for  Special  Olympics  and  hekj 
their  own  Maryiand  Invitational  Special  Olym- 
pics meet;  they  visited  nursing  homes 
throughout  ttie  year;  tf>ey  volunteered  at  the 
Gaittiersburg  Care  Center,  a  cleannghouse  for 
drug  abuse  information;  and  they  "Bowled  for 
Breath"  to  raise  money  for  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation.  The  entire  list  of  activities  in- 
cludes 29  service  projects. 

I  especially  commend  Tony  Delit)erti.  an 
English  teacher  at  Gaittiersburg  High.  wtK) 
fourxled  the  Key  Club  In  1985  and  serves  as 
the  dub's  adviser.  His  charisma  and  dedica- 
tion fuve  inspired  tiundreds  of  young  people 
in  my  district  to  discover  not  only  the  joy  of 
learning  but  the  joy  of  serving  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  represent 
these  remarkable  and  dedicated  individuals  in 
\he  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


UNIVERSITY     OF    TEXAS     MEN'S 
SWIMMING  AND  DIVING 

TEAMS    REPEAT    AS    NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONS 


UMI 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
ni  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  winning  a  national 
championship  in  collegiate  athletics  is  an  ac- 
complishment of  monumental  proportior^,  but 
repeating  as  natiorul  champions  for  a  second 
consecutive  year  is  even  more  difficult. 
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Nonetheless,  Coach  Eddie  Reese's  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  men's  swimming  and  diving  team 
recently  accomplished  that  feat,  winning  it's 
second  consecutive  national  title  and  their 
third  in  this  decade.  Led  by  veteran  Olympians 
Shaun  Jordan.  Doug  Gjertsen.  and  Kirk 
Stackle.  the  Longhorns  held  the  No.  1  ranking 
all  year  kxig  and  defeated  runner-up  Stanford 
by  79  points  in  the  rational  champiorisfups  in 
Indianapolis. 

And  the  Longhorns  intend  to  stay  No.  1. 
The  squad  will  lose  only  three  members  to 
graduation  this  year,  and  five  freshmen  wfK) 
scored  in  NCAA  competition  will  return  as  vet- 
erans. I  want  to  cor>gratulate  the  UT  men's 
swimming  and  divir>g  team  on  its  second 
straight  national  title,  and  I  look  forward  to 
cheering  them  on  to  a  third  consecutive 
championship  next  year. 

I  insert  Doug  Smith's  article  recounting  the 
Longhorns'  successful  defense  of  the  national 
title  in  the  Record  following  my  remarks: 
Texas  Retains  National  Title— Twice  Is 
Nice 
(By  Doug  Smith) 
Prom  the  moment  they  climbed  out  of  the 
pool  a  year  ago  as  NCAA  champions,  the 
Texas   Longhorns    were   tabbed   as   every- 
t>ody's  favorite  to  repeat  in  1989. 

Texas  performed  according  to  expecta- 
tions throughout  the  season  and  held  the 
No.  1  ranking  all  year.  When  the  teams  re- 
turned to  Indianapolis  for  the  1989  meet, 
predictions  were  that  the  Longhorns  would 
win  handily. 

Texas  appeared  loaded  with  talent  and 
was  led  by  a  trio  of  Olympians:  Shaun 
Jordan.  Doug  Gjertsen  and  Kirk  Stackle. 
Even  UT  Coach  Eddie  Reese— always  the 
cautious  one— admitted  the  day  before  the 
start  of  the  meet:  "On  paper,  you  would 
have  to  go  with  us  as  the  favorite." 

However.  Reese  quickly  added.  "But  the 
meet  takes  place  in  the  water,  not  on  paper. 
You  still  have  to  go  out  there  and  perform 
well.  There  are  three  or  four  other  teams 
here  who  can  win  it.  Anything  can  happen." 
What  did  happen  was  exactly  what  the 
predictions  said,  as  the  Longhorns  won  their 
second  straight  NCAA  Swimming  &  Diving 
Championship  and  their  third  in  the  1980s 
under  Reese.  Jordan.  Gjertsen  and  Stackle 
showed  the  talent  that  had  earned  them 
berths  on  the  U.S.  Olympic  Team  last  year 
and  their  teammates  proved  that  they  de- 
served their  advance  billing. 

The  tone  for  the  meet  was  set  early.  With 
Gjertsen  on  the  anchor  leg,  Texas  opened 
the  meet  with  a  victory  in  the  200-yard  free- 
style relay.  The  Longhorns  went  on  to  build 
a  31 -point  lead  after  the  first  day.  extended 
the  margin  to  70  points  after  the  second  day 
and  finished  with  a  winning  total  of  475 
points— 79  points  ahead  of  runner-up  Stan- 
ford. 

The  NCAA  meet  had  to  be  especially  satis- 
fying to  Gjertsen.  even  though  he  failed  to 
win  an  individual  event  for  the  first  time  in 
three  years.  Following  the  Olympics,  he 
spent  the  fall  and  winter  gradually  getting 
back  in  top  form,  and  when  the  national 
championship  came  around,  he  was  ready. 

Gjertsen  played  the  ultimate  team,  man  in 
Indianapolis,  as  he  swam  in  13  races  during 
the  three-day  event.  He  scored  in  three  indi- 
vidual events:  third  in  the  200-yard  free- 
style, which  he  won  in  1988.  third  in  the 
200-yard  individual  medley  and  ISth  in  the 
200-yard  t>aclistroke.  which  he  won  as  a 
freshman  in  1987.  But  he  was  spectacular  in 
the  relay  events.  He  anchored  Texas  to  four 
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victories,  three  of  them  with  dramatic  come- 
from-behind  sprints. 

Jordan  continued  to  solidify  his  standing 
as  one  of  the  world's  top  freestyle  sprinters. 
He  ranked  fifth  for  the  high-point  honors 
at  Indianapolis  with  50  points,  as  he  won 
the  100-yard  freestyle,  finished  second  in 
the  50-yard  freestyle,  sixth  in  the  200-yard 
freestyle  and  swam  on  three  winning  relay 
teams.  Three  weeks  earlier,  Jordan  had  won 
high-point  honors  at  the  Southwest  Confer- 
ence Championship,  where  he  set  meet 
records  in  the  50-.  100-  and  200-yard  free- 
styles. 

Stackle  spent  the  week  in  Indianapolis 
showing  why  he's  considered  one  of  the 
world's  top  breaststrokers.  He  reversed  his 
finishes  of  a  year  ago.  winning  the  200-yard 
breaststroke.  where  he  had  been  runner-up 
in  1988.  and  finished  second  in  the  100-yard 
breaststroke.  which  he  won  the  year  before. 
"This  was  an  especially  tough  year  for 
those  guys. "  Reese  said  after  the  meet. 
That  post-Olympic  year  can  be  real,  real 
tough  both  physically  and  mentally,  but  all 
three  of  those  guys  swam  really  well.  It  was 
a  great  effort." 

While  Jordan,  Gjertsen  and  StacUe  were 
the  headliners,  the  Texas  victory  was  very 
much  a  team  effort.  Fifteen  Longhorns 
scored  in  Individual  events  and  UT  scored  in 
19  of  the  21  events.  Texas  was  shut  out  only 
in  the  200-yard  butterfly  and  the  three- 
meter  springboard  dive. 

As  was  the  case  in  last  year's  victory, 
relays  were  a  key  for  the  Longhorns.  Texas 
won  all  three  of  the  relays  a  year  ago— only 
the  second  time  that  had  happened  in  the 
NCAAs.  Two  relays  were  added  to  the  1989 
meet:  the  200-yard  freestyle  and  200-yard 
medley.  While  Reese  questioned  what  effect 
the  extra  events  might  have  on  the  meet  as 
a  whole,  the  Longhorns  rolled  up  192  points 
in  the  relays  with  victories  in  the  200-yard 
freestyle.  400-yard  freestyle,  800-yard  free- 
style and  400-yard  medley  and  a  third-place 
showing  in  the  200-yard  medley. 

When  his  team  won  the  NCAA  title  a  year 
ago.  Reese  said  UT  did  it  by  outworking  ev- 
eryl>ody  else.  At  the  start  of  this  season,  he 
warned  that.  'This  year's  team  will  have  to 
be  sure  they  don't  think  they  can  win  it  on 
reputation. 

"This  was  a  lot  like  last  year's  team," 
Reese  said  following  the  victory.  'They  are 
still  a  very  hard-working  group,  and  I  hope 
they  like  it  that  way  because  that's  the  way 
we  intend  to  keep  it  going.  You  have  to  keep 
working  harder  and  harder  every  year. " 

Apparently  Reese  never  needed  to  worry 
about  his  team's  attitude. 

"We  were  completely  focused  on  what  we 
had  to  do,"  said  Keith  Anderson,  who  was 
fourth  in  the  100-yard  butterfly  and  swam 
on  two  of  the  winning  relays.  "FVom  the 
first  day  we  got  in  the  pool  last  fall  and 
every  day  all  year  we  trained  like  we  were 
No.  1  and  we  intended  to  stay  that  way." 

UT  appears  to  have  a  good  chance  of  stay- 
ing at  the  top.  Graduation  will  keep  only 
three  from  returning:  captain  Andy  Gill, 
who  placed  fourth  in  the  100-yard  back- 
stroke and  seventh  in  the  200-yard  back- 
stroke; Brian  Cisna.  who  was  seventh  in  the 
1650-yard  freestyle  and  diver  Christian 
Styren.  who  placed  seventh  in  the  one- 
meter  springboard. 

Among  the  returnees  will  be  five  fresh- 
men who  scored  at  the  NCAAs:  Jason 
Rhodes,  Ethan  Saulnier.  Matt  Stahlman, 
Jeff  Thibault  and  Alex  Wittig. 

Gjertsen  liked  the  way  the  freshmen  were 
introduced  to  the  NCAA  meet.  The  three 
of  us  who  were  at  the  Olympics  didn't  get  to 
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know  the  freshmen  for  awhile,"  Gjertsen 
said.  "It  was  really  sweet  to  be  able  to  show 
them  what  it's  like  to  win." 

But  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  caution  that 
the  celebration  not  last  too  long. 

"The  defense  of  this  title  starts  tomor- 
row "  Gjertsen  said  after  anchoring  UT  to  a 
win  in  the  final  relay.  "The  way  we  ap- 
proach it  is  that  we  can't  rest  on  our  reputa- 
tion or  what  we've  done  here.  That's  the 
way  we  looked  at  it  all  this  year  and  that's 
the  way  it's  going  to  be. " 


COMMUNISM  ON  PARADE 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  May  Day,  a  day  once  intended  to  press 
the  demands  of  workers,  but  until  this  year 
noted  mostly  for  a  parade  of  heavy  weapons 
before  the  Soviet  elite  in  Red  Square. 

This  year's  parade  featured  banners,  floats 
and  balloons.  Soviet  leaders  may  be  trying  to 
put  on  a  new  face,  but  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
Communist  Party  mlers  everyvirtiere  are  out  of 
touch  with  working  men  and  women. 

Last  year,  Poland's  official  May  Day  cele- 
brations were  met  by  counterdemonstrations 
led  by  the  Solidarity  Labor  Union.  This  year. 
Chinese  students  and  workers  have  been 
mounting  massive  demonstrations  in  Beijing. 

The  implicit  promise  of  communism  was 
that  if  workers  were  willing  to  give  up  their 
freedom,  they  would  be  granted  economic  se- 
curity in  return.  As  it  turns  out,  they  now  have 
neither. 

Communism  may  well  be  on  its  last  legs.  I 
can't  think  of  anyone  in  his  right  mind  who 
would  mourn  its  passing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

stopped,  elephants  in  Africa  will  be  extinct  ev- 
erywhere on  the  continent  within  24  years. 

The  most  effective  means  of  combating  this 
massacre  is  to  control  the  international  ivory 
market  and  its  trade  practices.  Today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  will  protect  elephants 
by  addressing  the  deplorable  conditions  these 
ivory  markets  have  created. 

My  legislation  will  revoke  the  most-favored- 
nation  status  of  any  country  that  continues  to 
traffic  in  ivory  or  ivory  products.  It  denies  tax 
credit  on  income  derived  from  the  sale  of 
ivory  and  ivory  products.  In  addition,  this  bill 
imposes  criminal  penalties  on  individuals,  sub- 
ject to  U.S.  law,  who  continue  trafficking  in 

ivory. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today,  in 
ending  the  senseless  slaughter  of  these  ma- 
jestic creatures. 
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future  of  the  yard  offers  innumerable  opportu- 
nities to  continue  to  uphold  the  tradition  of 
quality  and  service  to  the  Coast  Guard  Fleet.  I 
commend  the  workers  of  the  yard  for  their 
outstanding  latxx. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MAXINE  De 
BRUYN 


CURTIS  BAY  YARD  CELEBRATES 
90TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT 
ELEPHANTS 

HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
I  f  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mil  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  concern  for  the  horrendous  condi- 
tions the  global  ivory  markets  have  created. 

Woridvwde  elephant  populations  are  being 
devastated  by  mthless  poachers.  The  num- 
bers of  elephants  have  fallen  so  dramatically, 
these  gentle  creatures  face  extinction  if  noth- 
ing is  done  to  protect  them. 

In  the  last  10  years,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
elephant  populations  had  plummeted  from  1 .5 
million  to  fewer  than  400,000.  Experts  identi- 
fied poaching  and  habitat  constrictions  com- 
bined with  growing  illegal  ivory  martlets  to  be 
the  primary  causes  of  the  decimation. 

In  the  mid  seventies,  immediate  action  was 
required  to  stabilize  the  haphazard  practices 
of  an  unregulated  whaling  industry.  The 
present  rate  of  depopulation  makes  both  the 
Asian  and  African  elephant  an  endangered 
species.  In  fact  the  rate  of  elephant  deaths 
today  is  so  high  that  significant  drops  in  the 
birth  rates  are  taking  place.  We  are  faced  with 
the   situation   that,   unless   all    poaching    is 


or  BIARYLAND 
ra  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1899,  Lt.  John 
C.  Moore,  petitioned  the  Revenue  Cutter  Serv- 
ice to  purchase  the  land  and  locate  a  shipyard 
at  Curtis  Bay,  MD.  Today,  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  is  known  as  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
yard  at  Curtis  Bay  is  commemorating  its  90th 
anniversary  of  "sen/ice  to  the  fleet".  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  accomplishments 
and  contributions  of  the  Coast  Guard  yard 
since  1899. 

From  1889  to  1910,  the  Coast  Guard  yard 
was  the  permanent  home  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  and  a  central  location  for  repair  and 
construction  of  cutters  and  lifeboats.  Since 
1910,  the  Coast  Guard  yard  has  served  as 
host  facility  for  the  Baltimore  group  and  sta- 
tion, as  well  as  the  principal  shipbuilding  and 
repair  facility  for  the  Coast  Guard  Fleet.  The 
yard  is  the  Coast  Guard's  largest,  most 
modern  plant,  responsible  for  repairs,  renova- 
tions of  vessels  and  for  the  manufacturing  of 
equipment  particular  to  the  Coast  Guard.  Over 
830  civilian  employees  and  250  military  per- 
sonnel are  currently  stationed  at  the  yard  and 
continue  to  wori<  with  as  strong  a  commitment 
and  dedication  as  their  predecessors  have 
since  the  foundation  of  the  yard. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  a  fully  fledged  member 
of  this  Nation's  defense  forces.  It's  primary 
mission  is  the  protection  of  life  at  sea  along 
the  U.S.  coastline,  the  policing  of  our  coastal 
waters  against  drug  smugglers  and  the  protec- 
tion of  our  marine  environment  against  pollu- 
tion from  vessels.  The  Exxon  Valdez  catastro- 
phe is  a  stark  and  current  reminder  of  the  fun- 
damental role  the  Coast  Guard  has  in  the  pro- 
tection of  our  coastal  resources  and  environ- 
ment. The  yard  has  contributed  directly  to  the 
ability  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  meet  all  these 
important  responsibilities. 

The  Coast  Guard  yard  in  Curtis  Bay,  reflects 
the  can  do  spirit  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  the 
dedication  of  the  people  who  have,  in  the  last 
90  years,  demonstrated  a  profound  commit- 
ment to  their  trades  and  professions.   The 
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Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  to  pay  tribute  today  to  Maxine  De 
Bmyn.  director  of  Hope  College's  dance  de- 
partment. I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  glimpse  of 
the  many  contributions  Ms.  De  Bruyn  has 
made  to  Hope  College  and  the  worid  of 
dance. 

Ms.  De  Bruyn  has  taught  at  Hope  College  in 
Holland,  Ml,  since  1965.  She  is  chairperson  of 
the  dance  department  which  offers  a  cumcu- 
lum  of  tap,  ballet,  jazz,  and  modem  dance. 
Under  her  direction,  in  1988,  Hope  College 
became  the  first  college  or  university  in  Michi- 
gan to  be  accredited  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  of  Dance.  In  fact,  Hope  is  only 
one  of  three  small  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the 
entire  Nation  to  receive  this  approval. 

What  this  accreditation  means  to  Hope  stu- 
dents is  that  now  a  dance  student  can  either 
major  in  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  program 
designed  to  provide  professional  training  for 
study  in  performance,  choreography,  dance- 
related  careers,  and  graduate  school,  or  con- 
centrate on  a  degree  program  that  prepares 
the  student  to  teach  dance  in  kindergarten 
through  1 2th  grade. 

Last  year,  Maxine  De  Bmyn  was  named  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  of  Dance,  headquartered  in 
Reston,  VA.  BeskJe  this  appointment,  Ms.  De 
Bruyn  is  president  of  the  Midwest  District  As- 
sociation of  Health,  Physical  Education. 
Recreation  and  Dance;  the  vice  president  of 
the  Michigan  Alliance  for  Arts  in  Education; 
and  the  dance  chair  for  the  Commission  on 
Children's  Dance  for  the  National  Dance  As- 
sociation. 

Maxine  De  Bmyn  attended  Michigan  State 
University  where  she  received  a  B.A.  and  B.S. 
degree.  She  then  dkJ  graduate  work  at  Colum- 
bia University  with  Martha  Graham,  Alwin  Ni- 
kolais, Betty  Jones,  and  Daniel  Nagrin. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  sharing  with  my  col- 
leagues a  copy  of  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Holland  Sentinel  this  year  on  March  18, 
entitled  "Creativity  Is  Heart  of  Dance  for  De 
Bmyn."  This  article,  in  addition  to  further  de- 
tailing her  unique  accomplishments,  under- 
lines the  dedication  of  this  remari^able  woman 
to  her  art,  her  students,  and  to  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  profound  gratitude 
and  admiration  that  I  share  Ms.  De  Bmyn's 
outstanding  accomplishments  and  dedicatkjn 
to  dance  with  my  colleagues.  I  know  you  virill 
join  me  in  congratulating  her  on  her  already 
brilliant  and  extensive  career  and  wishing  her 
many  more  years  of  success  and  productivity. 
I  can  think  of  few  others  so  deserving  of  our 
respect. 
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The  article  follows: 
Ckkativity  Is  Hkart  or  Dance  for  De 
Bruyn 
If  dance  does  nothing  more  for  a  person 
than  provide  "a  leg  to  stand  on  to  express 
themselves."  its  task  has  been  accomplished. 
That   was  Maxine  E>e   Bruyn   expressing 
herself  as  she  prepared  for  another  of  her 
multitude  of  dance  courses  as  chairperson 
of  Hope  College's  department  of  dance. 

Recognized  nationally  for  her  contribu- 
tions to  dance  education.  De  Bruyn  Is  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  advancements 
made  in  dance  at  the  college  and  in  the  Hol- 
land area. 

"I  have  been  fortunate  to  pioneer  dance  at 
Hope  and  provide  a  broader  perspective  for 
dance  in  the  community."  De  Bruyn  said.  "I 
had  the  opportunity  to  develop  dance  from 
a  single  course  to  a  nationally  certified 
dance  major  through  a  team  effort  from  the 
administration  and  other  supporters." 
The  dance  department  and  major  is  now 
,  certified  by  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Dance. 

De  Bruyn  said  she  is  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  show  daiu;e  and  other  arts  are 
an  important  part  of  a  community. 

"I've  been  able  to  guide,  encourage  and 
motivate  the  community  that  arts  are  OK. 
especially  dance.  Dance  gives  us  all  a  chance 
to  see  ourselves  in  space,  using  time  and 
energy  to  communicate  our  ideas  through 
movements."  she  said. 

De  Bruyn  added  that  through  dance  im- 
provisation "you  lay  yourself  out  there 
naked,  not  able  to  hide  behind  words,  paint 
and  notes.  You  deliver,  express  and  relate 
ideas  through  yourself  and.  in  the  process, 
communicate  a  message. 

•Creativity  is  the  heart  of  dance.  As 
teachers  we  motivate  and  facilitate  for  this 
process  to  occur." 

It  is  this  ability  of  dance  and  the  arts  to 
free  the  creativity  in  people  that  makes 
them  such  an  essential  part  of  life,  accord- 
ing to  De  Brujm. 

"It  is  in  this  area  of  human  experience 
that  dance  and  other  creative  arts  make  a 
significant  contribution."  she  said.  "The 
basic  urge  to  create  is  ever  present. 

"Our  task  as  teachers  is  one  of  relating 
and  nourishing  the  impulse  so  that  each  in- 
dividual has  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  and 
benefit  from  that  which  is  rightfully  his  or 
her  possession— the  power  to  create." 

De  Bruyn  survived  eras  in  Holland  of  the 
1960s  and  early  °70s  when  she  heard  the 
question  "Is  dance  OK?"  Gifted  with  tre- 
mendous energy,  De  Bruyn  has  been  the 
catalyst  for  dance  in  Holland. 

"During  my  presidency  of  the  Holland 
Area  Arts  Council.  I  was  able  to  motivate 
the  board  and  community  that  we  were  ca- 
pable of  establishing  a  center  for  the  arts 
and  assisted  the  board  in  encouraging  the 
city  to  increase  their  financial  support  to 
the  arts."  she  said.  "This  was  a  time  when 
we  could  have  folded  as  a  council,  but  in- 
stead we  plowed  ahead.  Today  we  have  a 
center." 

The  Holland  Area  Arts  Center  provides 
something  for  everyone,  but  De  Bruyn  said 
one  of  its  most  important  functions  is  edu- 
cating children  about  the  arts. 

"I  have  an  inner  drive  that  we  must  edu- 
cate our  children  to  the  arts,  and  it  must 
start  in  basic  education  with  classroom 
teachers  and  arts  specialists."  she  said. 

Dance  is  one  of  the  human  race's  oldest 
and  most  basic  means  of  expression.  De 
Bruyn  reminds  her  students.  Through  the 
body,  people  sense  and  perceive  the  tensions 
and  rhythms  of  the  universe  around  them 
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and  then,  using  the  body  as  an  instrument, 
express  their  feelings  to  the  universe,  she 
explained. 

Prom  the  fabric  of  a  person's  perceptions 
and  feelings,  he  creates  the  dance,  De 
Bruyn  noted,  and  through  this  dance  one 
relates  to  people  and  to  the  world. 

De  Bruyn  is  convinced  a  human  being 
needs  experiences  that  aid  him  in  achieving 
a  feeling  of  wholeness  particularly  in  a 
period  of  everexpanding  technological  de- 
velopments that  place  greater  emphasis  on 
specialisuition. 

"Even  though  we  know  that  the  human 
being  must  have  a  sense  of  adequacy  and 
uniqueness  to  function  effectively,  our  cur- 
rent cultural  values  are  such  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  encouraged  to  conform  rather  than 
transform,"  said  De  Bruyn. 

"All  too  seldom  is  one  motivated  to  discov- 
er and  express  oneself  in  terms  of  unique- 
ness." she  continued.  "Such  pressures  for 
conformity  tend  to  be  a  disintegrating 
factor  that  stifle  the  potential  development 
of  the  individual  as  a  unique  personality." 

Chairperson  of  the  dance  program  and  a 
dance  teacher  at  Hope  for  19  years.  E>e 
Bruyn  has  been  associate  professor  of  dance 
since  1984.  During  that  tenure  she  has  de- 
termined dance  education  is  a  process  of 
perceiving,  doing,  understanding,  creating 
and  evaluating. 

'A  dance  emerges  because  of  one's  desire 
to  probe  for  fresh  penetrating  views  of  one's 
life  experiences  and  because  of  the  desire  to 
give  outward  form  to  one's  unique  and  imag- 
inative response."  she  said. 

"In  order  to  develop  dance,  we  must  have 
many  opportunities  to  create,  and  thus 
expand,  one's  insight  skill  and  confidence. 
Dance  is  a  medium  for  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  children,  youth  and  adults. " 

Her  experience  has  taught  her  that  dance 
education  has  the  following  benefits: 
Posters  aesthetic-kinesthetic  education. 
Promotes   movement  skills   that   explore 
and  extend  artistic,  cognitive  and  psychomo- 
tor potenials  of  the  human  being. 

Articulates  and  verifies  commitment  to 
man's  heritage  of  dance  from  all  cultures 
and  all  races. 

Integrates  the  human  capacity  to  form 
and  transform  in  and  through  movement. 

Celebrates  the  human  ability  to  move 
with  power  and  expressiveness. 

Recently,  De  Bruyn  was  one  of  70  dance 
professionals  selected  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence—"Dance  Directions:  1990  and 
Beyond"— in  Bloomington,  Minn.  Invited  by 
the  National  Dance  Association,  which  is 
the  largest  organization  for  dance  in  the 
United  States,  participants  spent  three  days 
addressing  the  philosophical  future  and 
critical  issues  in  dance. 

The  conference  included  dance  issues, 
past  and  future,  and  suggestions  on  how  the 
organization  could  involve  school  systems  in 
dance  programs.  Continuing  its  commit- 
ment to  dance,  the  conference  gave  the  pro- 
fessionals "leadership  to  promote  dance,  to 
strengthen  quality  programs  and  to  produce 
resources  for  other  professionals  in  their 
field",  De  Bruyn  said. 

Carrying  her  message  to  all  ages,  De 
Bruyn  is  busy  promoting  "flexibility  for  the 
aging".  Two  days  a  week  she  works  with  a 
community  group,  whose  memt>ers  are  age 
40  and  over,  at  Hope  Church  and  spends 
two  days  a  week  at  Warm  Priend-Resthaven 
with  older  residents.  She  also  leads  a  volun- 
teer unit  at  Evergreen  Commons  assisting  in 
movement  programs  for  day-care  recipients. 
De  Bruyn  has  also  helped  expose  class- 
room teachers  to  the  arts  through  in-service 
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workshops  and  a  new  Hope  course  called 
"Arts  for  the  Classroom  Teacher". 

Helped  in  1985  by  the  De  Long  Endowed 
Chair  in  Dance.  Hope  created  a  dance 
major.  The  late  Dorothy  De  Long  was  a 
longtime  dance  instructor  in  Holland.  De 
Bruyn  said  De  Long  had  a  successful  Hol- 
land studio  for  children  for  several  years, 
but  struggled  with  the  community  and  its 
religious  views  about  dance. 

There  are  between  19  and  23  dance 
courses  offered  each  semester  at  Hope.  De 
Bruyn  said.  Pifty-six  credits  are  needed  for 
a  major.  Hope  has  six  to  eight  dance  majors 
this  year,  she  said. 

De  Bruyn  is  currently  president  of  the 
Mid-west  District,  American  Alliance  of 
Health.  Physical  Education.  Recreation  and 
Dance.  With  a  membership  of  7.129  from 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Wisconsin,  the  organization  con- 
sists of  school  and  college  administrators, 
teachers  and  higher-education  researchers. 

She  is  also  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Dance. 

A  resident  of  Zeeland  and  a  1959  Michigan 
State  University  graduate.  De  Bruyn  took 
graduate  work  at  Columbia  University.  She 
has  studied  with  Martha  Graham.  Alwin  Ni- 
kolais, Betty  Jones  and  Daniel  Nagrin. 

Since  1960,  she  has  spent  summer  stints  at 
Jacob's  Pillow  in  Massachusetts,  American 
Dance  Festival  at  Duke  University  in 
Durham,  N.C..  and  professional  companies 
in  New  York  City. 

She  has  developed  summer  workshops  for 
gifted  and  talent  youngsters  in  the  Holland 
and  West  Ottawa  public  schools.  Participat- 
ing in  the  Hope  May  term.  De  Bruyn  ar- 
ranges dance  residency  programs  for  stu- 
dents with  professional  dances  in  New  York. 
She  also  conducts  an  annual  workshop  for 
high-school  cheerleaders  from  Western 
Michigan. 

Concerned  about  all  ages.  De  Bruyn.  In 
addition  to  her  work  with  senior  citizens, 
has  students  who  are  teaching  dance  in  the 
Holland.  West  Ottawa  and  Grand  Haven 
school  systems. 

She  has  accomplished  her  mission  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  for  children,  youth 
and  adults— through  dance. 
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Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  keep  Amer- 
ica beautiful  programs  have  been  implement- 
ed all  across  the  Nation.  In  my  home  county, 
Wayne  County,  NC,  under  the  direction  of 
Caroline  Parker,  the  program  has  made  a  dif- 
ference. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an  editorial, 
which  was  published  in  the  Goldsboro  News- 
Argus  on  February  3,  1989,  about  our  pro- 
gram. 

(Prom  the  Goldsboro  News-Argvis,  Peb.  3, 
1989] 

Beautipication  Program  Made  a 
DirratCNCE 

(By  Bob  Jones) 
Keep  America  Beautiful  programs  are  un- 
derway   across    the    nation.    But    Wayne 
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County  has  one  with  a  twist— it  pays  ite  own 

w&y. 

Under  the  direction  of  Executive  Coordi- 
nator Caroline  Parker,  Keep  Wayne  County 
Beautiful  has  made  a  difference.  Attitudes 
have  changed. 

For  example,  clubs,  businesses  and  other 
organizations  have  taken  on  the  responsibil- 
ity of  keeping  39  stretches  of  roadway  clear 
of  litter  in  the  Adopt-A-Highway  project. 

Recycling  has  been  tackled  by  Mrs.  Parker 
with  a  vengeance. 

During  the  past  year.  16.000  pounds  of 
glass  and  14.200  pounds  of  aluminum  have 
been  recycled.  Five  tons  of  paper  a  week 
have  been  reclaimed. 

The  recycling  has  resulted  in  positive  ac- 
complishments. Keep  Wayne  County  Beau- 
tiful has  contracted  local  industries  to  pur- 
chase the  waste  and  is  earning  money  for 
future  projects.  ^  .^  ,. 

Glas«  is  prepared  and  sold  to  Goldsboro 
Iron  and  Metal  Co.  Mrs.  Parker  said  35  per- 
cent of  the  glass  used  in  the  United  States 
today  is  the  result  of  recycling. 

Standard  Products  buys  pure  aluminum 
from  which  rubber  and  other  substances 
have  been  culled. 

Celotex  recycles  paper  into  roofing  shin- 
gles and  felt. 

Mrs.  Parker  said  the  collection  box  at 
Sears  Is  collecting  four  tons  of  paper  a  week. 
She  urged  people  to  continue  to  bring  paper 
and  glass  to  the  site. 

She  also  is  open  to  suggestion  about  how 
the  recycling  effort  can  be  improved  and 
urged  anyone  with  new  ideas  to  call  her  at 
731-1600.  ,  ,  . 

Keep  Wayne  County  Beautiful  is  paying 
for  itself— the  only  such  program  in  North 
Carolina  that  does  not  receive  Ux  dollars 
and  the  only  one  in  the  nation  that  has 
become  self-supporting  through  recycling. 

Mrs.  Parker  has  set  ambitious  goals  for 
the  future.  They  include  the  annual  recy- 
cling of  30.000  pounds  of  glass.  50.000 
pounds  of  aluminum  and  two  million 
pounds  of  paper  to  begin  financing  other 
beautification  projects. 
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Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 

pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  Elam  G. 

Wiest   of   Cleveland,    OH,    who    served   the 

greater   Cleveland   area   for   more   than   50 

years.  ^   ,. 

Reverend  Wiest  touched  scores  of  lives 
within  the  greater  Cleveland  community, 
people  with  whom  he  shared  his  civic  pride, 
devotion  to  his  church  and  love  of  his  fellow- 
man. 

Reverend  Wiest  began  his  pastorate  in 
1933.  Over  the  years  he  served  as  pastor  at 
the  Hough  Avenue  United  Church  of  Christ 
and  was  the  protestant  chaplain  for  the  Cleve- 
land Fire  Department  for  over  20  years.  For 
the  past  12  years,  Reverend  Wiest  and  had 
been  pastor  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights  United 
Church  of  Christ.  In  addition  he  was  a  valua- 
ble resource  to  the  Senior  Resource  Center. 

The  following  is  a  poem  found  in  Reverend 
Wiesfs  Bible  which  he  read  daily. 
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Miss  Me  but  Let  Me  Go 
When  I  come  to  the  end  of  the  road 

And  the  sun  has  set  for  me 
I  want  no  rites  in  a  gloom  filled  room 

Why  cry  for  a  soul  set  free 
Miss  me  a  little— but  not  too  long 

And  not  with  your  head  bowed  low 
Remember  the  love  that  we  once  shared 

Miss  me— but  let  me  go 
For  this  Is  a  journey  that  we  all  must  take 

And  each  must  go  alone 
It's  all  part  of  the  Master's  plan 

A  step  on  the  road  to  home 
When  you  are  lonely  and  sick  of  heart 

Go  to  the  friends  we  know 
And  bury  your  sorrows  In  doing  good  deeds 
Miss  me— but  let  me  go. 
Although  we  grieve  for  our  loss,  we 
celebrate  the  dedicated  life  of  Elam 
Wiest  and  his  entrance  into  eternal 
life.  Truly,  he  was  a  man  who  walked 
with  God  on  Earth,  and  now  is  with 
his  Master  and  his  beloved  Winnie  in 
Heaven. 

Bom  into  a  loving  family  on  a  farm 
in  Lancaster  County.  PA.  Elam  Wiest 
carried  this  love  to  the  people  of  great- 
er Cleveland.  He  was  an  inspiration  to 
many  and  a  good  and  faithful  shep- 
herd to  his  flock. 

Almost  to  the  very  end,  he  showed 
boundless  enthusiasm,  loving  concern 
for  others  and  indefatigable  energy.  In 
spite  of  several  severe  health  prob- 
lems. Reverend  Wiest  worked  twice  as 
long  and  twice  as  hard  as  many  people 
half  his  age.  And  whenever  you  asked 
how    he    was,    invariably    he    replied 

"fine." 

Although  his  eyesight  was  failmg,  he 
still  had  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a 
quickness  to  his  step.  Elam  often  said 
he  wanted  to  "wear  out  rather  than 
rust  out." 

He  lived  as  he  had  hoped  to  baptize 
his  great-granddaughter  on  his  80th 
birthday  and  to  celebrate  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord  for  the  last  time  as 
pastor  of  his  congregation. 

Elam  Wiesfs  work  on  Earth  is  fin- 
ished and  we  join  the  Master  in 
saying,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant.  Enter  now  into  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world." 

We  will  miss  Elam  Wiest.  but  we  will 
let  him  go. 


NATIONAL  RAISIN  WEEK 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  California 
raisin  industry,  which  has  again  won  a  national 
first  place  rating  for  its  California  Dancing  Rai- 
sins television  campaign  and  was  in  competi- 
tion with  the  giants  of  the  advertising  world, 
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will  be  highlighted  May  1-7  of  this  year  during 
the  celebration  of  National  Raisin  Week. 

Sales  of  raisins  from  California,  where  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  Nation's  raisins  are  produced, 
are  continuing  to  climb.  And,  the  California 
raisin  industry  is  entering  new  territory  on  t)oth 
the  overseas  and  domestic  fronts  in  its  cam- 
paigns to  increase  the  sales  of  raisins.  CAL- 
RAB'S  latest  move  in  domestic  marketing  is  to 
license  CBS  to  produce  a  half-hour  Saturday 
morning  children's  cartoon  television  cam- 
paign. And,  overseas,  planning  is  under  way 
for  the  kickoff  of  the  industry's  first  ever  con- 
sumer pack  advertising  in  Japan,  the  largest 
export  martlet  for  California  raisins,  with  fund- 
ing by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

CALRAB,  founded  in  1949.  is  a  marketing 
and  research  organization  funded  by  the 
State's  raisin  growers  and  packers  and  cre- 
ated to  represent  their  interests.  CALRAB's 
function  is  to  promote  the  sale  and  consump- 
tion of  raisins  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  through  advertising,  public  relations, 
and  promotional  activities.  Working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
CALRAB  has  worked  diligently  to  promote  its 
product  in  foreign  markets.  The  success  of 
overseas  promotional  programs  for  California 
raisins  in  Europe  and  Asia  has  brought  contin- 
ued U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  assistance 
in  funding  of  these  promotional  programs.  The 
California  raisin  industry's  promotional  efforts, 
coupled  with  the  introduction  of  new  products 
and  production  management,  has  brought 
substantial  improvement  to  the  industry's  mar- 
keting situation. 

The  California  raisin  industry  is  the  worid's 
largest  raisin  industry,  producing  and  process- 
ing approximately  one-third  of  the  world's 
raisin  supplies.  The  success  of  the  industry  is 
of  great  significance  to  the  economic  future  of 
many  thousands  of  U.S.  residents  involved  in 
the  production,  processing,  and  marketing  of 
this  product  that  is  purchased  by  millions  of 
consumers  for  snacking  and  cooking,  or  in  the 
myriad  of  processed  products  prepared  with 
raisins. 

The  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board  merits 
special  recognition  for  its  aggressive  advertis- 
ing and  research  activities,  which  have  dra- 
matically increased  raisin  sales  in  recent 
years.  In  addition,  the  Raisin  Bargaining  Asso- 
ciation merits  high  commendation  for  its 
achievements  in  bringing  growers  and  packers 
together  in  a  concerted  eHort  to  give  them  a 
better  voice  in  marketing.  Special  commenda- 
tion is  also  due  the  Federal  Raisin  Administra- 
tive Committee  and  the  Federal  Raisin  Adviso- 
ry Board,  who  operate  under  Federal  market- 
ing orders  which  have  done  so  much  to  bring 
about  orderiy  marketing  of  raisin  crops.  Finally 
and  most  importantly,  all  raisin  growers  and 
packers  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  vital  industry  which 
they,  themselves,  have  created. 

The  raisin  industry,  which  has  been  highly 
successful  in  its  efforts  to  protect  the  future  of 
an  industry  and  has  worked  for  many  years  to 
do  its  share  in  producing  healthful  and  tasty 
foods  for  American  and  overseas  consumers, 
deserves  a  special  salute  during  National 
Raisin  Week. 
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ALL  SAINTS  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL  WINS  "DISCOVER 
EARLY  AMERICA"  MAP  CON- 
TEST 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
give  special  recognitioo  to  the  students  and 
teachers  of  All  Saints  Elementary  School  wtw 
recently  participated  in  the  nationwide  "Dis- 
cover Early  Amenca '  map  contest. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  US  Constitution 
sponsored  a  "Discovery  Early  Amenca"  map 
contest  in  which  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  competed  The  goal  of  this  map 
contest  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy arxj  to  enhar)ce  students'  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  American  history. 

In  Pennsylvania's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, first  place  in  the  middle  school  level  con- 
test was  won  t>y  Ms.  Kristina  Wolfe's  seventh 
grade  social  studies  class  at  All  Saints  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Pottsville,  PA.  I  commend 
all  of  the  teacf>ers  arxl  stixlents  wtK)  partici- 
pated in  this  map  contest  and  congratulate 
the  winr>ers  for  their  outstanding  academic 
and  artistic  work.  These  fine  young  people 
represent  tf>e  best  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  and  they  can  be  proud  of  tfieir  suc- 
cess in  this  competition. 


EXPLOITATION  OP  ALASKA 


UMI 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  following  com- 
mentary reprinted  from  the  Minr>eapolis  Star 
and  Tntxjne. 

I  review  the  commentary  as  a  challenge 
which  deserves  an  affirmative  response  from 
this  body.  It  challer>ges  each  and  every  or>e  of 
us  to  stand  up  to  politk:al  pressure  from  oil 
companies  and  shortsighted  Irxjividuals.  It 
asks  us  to  avoid  easy  answers  and  to  make 
deeper,  more  ttxxjghtful  decisions  whk;h  our 
constituents  may  not  appreciate  Immediately 
but  which  people  will  someday  come  to  appre- 
ciate. 

More  specifically,  tfie  commentary  asks  us 
to  reject  efforts  to  feed  our  Nation's  Insatiable 
appetite  for  oil  t>y  drilling  in  one  of  our  last  un- 
touctwd  wikjemesses — the  Arctic  National 
WNdWe  Refuge. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  this  poignant 
commentary  and  join  me  in  my  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  ArctK  from  those  who  want  to  exploit 
this  n»gnifk:ent  wikjemess  on  the  rK>rthem 
slope  of  Alaska. 

Mm  Who  Courttd  Alaska  Gave  Her  Lots 

OP  Money,  but  No  Respect 

(By  Don  Shelby) 

Alaska   needs   a   friend— lot«   of   friends. 

She's  hurting  from  the  effects  of  1 1  million 

gallons  of  crude  oil  on  the  t>eaches  of  Prince 

William  Sound.  She's  lost  thousands  of  ani- 
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mals  and  fish  and  birds.  And  she's  confused 
these  days. 

She's  not  altogether  certain,  anymore, 
that  she  ought  to  tie  allowing  men  with 
money  to  have  their  way  with  her.  It  didn't 
seem  to  matter  much  to  her,  back  In  her 
younger  days,  when  the  men  came  and  took 
her  gold.  She  could  look  into  the  mirror, 
then,  and  tell  herself  that  at  least  they 
made  her  rich.  They  built  her  palaces  and 
cities  In  the  mountains  and  they  told  her 
story  far  and  wide. 

She  was  shrewd  when  they  came  calling 
for  her  copper.  She  knew  what  they  wanted 
and  she  made  them  pay.  She  gave  them  all 
she  had,  and  they  built  her  railroads.  Presi- 
dents and  kings  came  calling.  They  were 
swept  away  by  her  t>eauty.  but  it  was  her  tin 
and  silver  and  platinum  and  coal  they  really 
desired.  She  understood  their  lust  and  she 
made  them  pay. 

Alaska  always  attracted  a  certain  type  of 
suitor.  He  was  rich,  and  to  her  that  made 
him  handsome.  He  was  insensitive  to  her 
fragile  nature,  but  acutely  aware  of  the 
greed  t>eneath  her  majestic  presence. 

She  drank  the  riches  and  in  her  drunken- 
ness gave  away  her  favors.  When  she  awoke, 
the  men  from  Japan  and  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  had  sailed  Into  her  waters  and 
dragged  their  nets  over  her  abundant  sea 
life  and  left  her  exhausted.  Few  t>elieved 
her  when  she  protested. 

When  she  had  very  little  else  to  give,  she 
offered  her  forests.  She  knew  her  trees  were 
worth  less  as  lumber  than  as  adornment, 
and  she  knew  that  once  taken  not  even  a 
lifetime  could  replace  them.  But  the  men  of- 
fered to  pay. 

It  was  a  pattern  she  would  follow 
throughout  her  modem  history.  But  noth- 
ing so  enriched  her  as  the  discovery  of  a  di- 
mension of  her  multifaceted  personality  of 
which  even  she  was  unaware. 

When  the  men  drilled  the  wells  on  Alas- 
ka's North  Slope,  she  had  no  idea  that  she 
would  l)ecome  dependent.  After  12  years  of 
continuous  consumption,  demand  drew  even 
higher.  And  as  Alaska  was  slowly  t>eing 
drained  of  her  resources,  we  stood  by  help- 
lessly like  some  codependent  spouse,  as  ad- 
dicted to  her  oil  as  she  was  addicted  to  its 
profits. 

She  needs  a  friend  these  days.  She  needs  a 
caring  but  firm  friend  to  help  her  under- 
stand what  she  has  done  and  what  she  con- 
tinues to  do  to  herself.  She's  much  too  pre- 
cious to  allow  this  dependence  to  continue 
to  degrade  her.  Those  who  love  her  hope 
the  oil  spill  is  the  crisis  that  shakes  her 
awake— the  crude  oil  a  pool  through  which 
she  will  see  the  way  out. 

Her  friends  must  be  firm.  It  will  not  be 
easy  for  her  to  change.  Eighty  percent  of 
everything  she  earns  comes  from  the  oil 
men  who  pay  her  for  her  trouble.  Her 
friends  must  remind  her  that  the  remem- 
bered glories  and  high  times  of  her  youth 
are  exaggerations,  that  the  palaces  built  by 
the  gold  and  copper  barons  have  rotted  and 
sunk  into  the  tundra,  that  the  towns  they 
built  for  her  are  inhabited  by  ghosts. 

There  Is  a  man  at  the  door  again,  and  he's 
smiling  and  rich.  This  time  he  is  inquiring 
not  for  her  but  for  her  daughter.  The  Alas- 
kan National  Wildlife  Refuge  Is  beautiful 
and  untouched— unexplored.  Alaska  must 
decide  whether  to  invite  the  man  in.  A  good 
friend  wouldn't  let  that  happen. 
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THE  NUMBERS  GAME 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OP  HEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Newark  Star  Ledger 
newspaper.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  editorial, 
"The  Numt>ers  Game,"  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  Immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  editorial  accurately  described  the  high 
stakes  game  of  deception  that  is  now  beir>g 
played  with  our  Nation's  Superfund  Program. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  keeps 
adding  sites  to  the  Nation's  list  of  toxic  waste 
dumps  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  and 
cleanup,  yet  to  date  only  50  sites  have  re- 
ceived Federal  attention.  The  fanfare  sur- 
rounding the  announcement  of  additional  Su- 
perfund sites  is  only  creating  a  false  impres- 
sk}n  of  action  while  adding  to  the  already  un- 
acceptable list  of  more  than  800  sites. 

The  days  of  patting  ourselves  on  the  back 
for  the  wonderful  job  we  are  doing  to  protect 
ttie  environment  are  over.  The  stakes  of  Inac- 
tion grow  more  costly  every  day.  It  won't  suf- 
fice for  EPA  to  just  keep  adding  dumps  to  the 
eligible  list  while  presenting  a  false  facade  of 
action.  We  need  to  get  cleanup  underway  on 
the  over  800  toxic  sites  now  on  the  list,  and 
until  meaningful  cleanup  is  undertaken  in  the 
Superfund  program,  as  the  Star  Ledger  poign- 
antly states.  "Mr.  Reilly's  credibility,  and  that 
of  the  Bush  administration  as  effective  pollu- 
tion fighters  hangs  In  the  balance." 

The  Numbers  Game 

It  sounds  wonderful.  Every  year  or  so  the 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  announces  it  has  taken  a  new  look  at 
the  sites  of  toxic  pollution  and  has  made  ad- 
ditions to  the  superfund  cleanup  list.  In 
other  words.  Uncle  Sam  is  on  the  ball,  work- 
ing hard  toward  the  big  cleanup. 

The  most  recent  announcement  from 
Washington  just  arrived.  The  EPA  added 
101  sites,  including  six  in  New  Jersey,  to  the 
list  of  the  nation's  most  dangerous  hazard- 
ous waste  sites.  There  are  now  890  sites  eli- 
gible for  federal  funding,  including  273  pro- 
posed for  a  special  priorities  list.  New  Jersey 
leads  the  nation,  with  cleanup  slated  for  107 
sites  here. 

In  other  words,  the  feds  are  giving  us 
action.  Or  are  they? 

The  superfund.  the  much-touted  federal 
cleanup  program,  was  enacted  in  1980.  The 
EPA  claims— and  some  critics  l>elieve  Its 
claim  is  extravagant— that  it  has  been  "'re- 
moving the  public  health  threat  at  "nearly 
50"  sites.  Even  if  its  conclusions  are  accept- 
ed, this  is  not  a  very  good  record.  Cleaning 
up  "nearly  50 "  sites  on  a  list  that  now  In- 
cludes 809  sites  means  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  hazardous  waste  sites  remain  unat- 
tended to. 

What  the  EPA  has  been  doing  is  playing  a 
form  of  the  numl>ers  game.  It  appends,  with 
great  fanfare,  additional  sites  to  its  cleanup 
list,  creating  the  illusion  that  something  is 
about  to  happen.  But  most  of  the  time,  the 
illusion  is  all  there  is. 

The  EPA  would  do  better  if  It  could  short- 
en the  list,  not  lengthen  It.  If  it  were  able  to 
cross  sites  off  the  list  because  they  had  l>een 
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cleaned  up,  it  would  have  a  shorter  list,  but 
a  less  polluted  nation. 

The  EPA  has  noted  that  the  cleanup  job 
is  time  consuming  and  more  difficult  to  con- 
duct than  was  previously  believed.  Washing- 
ton has  pledged  a  new  effort  to  get  to  the 
root  of  the  problem. 

William  Reilly,  the  EPA's  new  head,  has 
recognized  that  progress  has  come  slowly, 
much  too  slowly.  Mr.  Reilly  says  he  feels 
frustrated  and  is  considering  ways  to  speed 
up  the  cleansing  process. 

That  will  require  real  effort  and  determi- 
nation, and  it  may  mean  tougher  enforce- 
ment on  some  companies  that  are  the  big- 
gest polluters.  Mr.  Reilly's  credibility,  and 
that  of  the  Bush  administration,  as  effective 
pollution  fighters  hangs  in  the  balance. 
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mutually  agreed  mechanisms  to  carry  out 
the  decision. 

2.  Whatever  the  final  decision  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  may  be.  the  Andean 
Parliament  is  confident  that  the  friendship 
ties  linking  Puerto  Rico  to  Latin  America 
and  Andean  nation  peoples  will  be  main- 
tained and  that  the  common  bonds  of 
origin,  history,  language  and  culture  and 
the  shared  devotion  to  democratic  institu- 
tions and  processes  will  be  strengthened. 

Quito.  March  4.  1989. 

WiLFRIDO  LUCERO  BOLANOS, 

President,  Andean  Parliament. 
Carlos  Jaramillo. 
Secretary  General,  Andean  Parliament 
MiLOS  Alcalay. 
Executive  Secretary,  Andean  Parliament 


PROPOSED  POUTICAL  STATUS 
PLEBISCITE  IN  PUERTO  RICO 
GETS  INTERNATIONAL  ATTEN- 
TION 


TO  AUTHORIZE  ISSUANCE  OF  A 
CERTIFICATE  FOR  THE  VESSEL 
"NANCY  ANN" 
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HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

or  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  weeks 
my  colleagues  have  heard  me  tell  of  national 
interest  in  the  proposed  political  status  plebi- 
scite in  Puerto  Rico  among  the  options  of  fed- 
erated statehood,  full  independence  or  an  en- 
hancement of  the  existing  commonwealth 
status.  President  Bush  advocated  such  a  ref- 
erendum in  his  budget  speech  February  9  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress,  and  enabling  legis- 
lation to  this  effect  was  introduced  on  April  5 
in  the  Senate. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  example  of  internation- 
al interest  in  the  proposed  plebiscite  and  to 
mentkjn  that  several  embassies  in  Washing- 
ton have  contacted  my  office  about  this  im- 
portant matter.  I  am  thus  attaching  today  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  a  resolution  re- 
cently approved  by  the  Andean  Parliament,  at 
its  March  4th  meeting  held  in  Quito,  Ecuador. 
Members  of  the  Andean  Parliament  are  Boliv- 
ia, Colombia,  (headquarters  of  the  organiza- 
tion). Ecuador,  Peru  and  Venezuela.  The  text 
follows: 

[Decision  No.  229/VIIl 
Plebiscite  To  Be  Held  in  Puerto  Rico 
Regarding  Final  Political  Status 
the  andean  parliabient  considering 
That,   we  have  been  advised  about  the 
recent  agreement  among  Puerto  Rican  po- 
litical leaders  to  request  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  George  Bush,  and  the 
North  American  Congress  take  legislative 
action    to    faciliute    consultation    of    the 
Puerto  Rican  people,  through  a  plebiscite, 
so  that  it  can  freely.  volunUrily  and  demo- 
cratically express  itself  regarding  its  prefer- 
ence among  the  status  alternatives  of  Inde- 
pendence. Statehood  and  Commonwealth. 

That,  said  consultation  of  the  people  be 
carried  out  according  to  the  principles  of 
self  determination  of  all  peoples,  guaran- 
teed by  international  law. 

DECIDES 

1  To  exhort  the  President,  the  Congress 
of  North  America  and  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  that  once  the  popular  will  is  known 
through  the  plebiscite,  they  will  look  for 
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negligence.  The  owrwr's  intent  was  to  make 
the  vessel  available  for  charter  by  10  passen- 
gers or  less  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  charter  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  fishing 
excursion  in  that  area. 

It  has  now  been  well  over  a  year  since  the 
vessel  was  purchased  and  a  great  deal  of 
energy  and  money  has  kieen  invested  into  this 
boat.  This  legislatwn  would  alk)w  the  Mont- 
vids'  to  join  those  commercial  charters  already 
in  operation  at  the  new  Northport  marina  near 
Zion,  IL 

H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding sections  12105  and  12106  of 
title  46,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  sections  27 
and  27A  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920 
(46  U.S.C.  App.  883.  833-1).  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  may  issue  a  certificate  of  docu- 
mentation for  the  vessel  Nancy  Ann  (United 
SUtes  official  number  901962). 
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Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
announce  my  introduction  of  legislation  that 
would  grant  a  waiver  to  a  vessel  located  in  Illi- 
nois. The  vessel  is  operated  by  Margaret 
Montvid,  a  licensed  U.S.  merchant  marine 
captain,  and  her  husband.  The  Montvids' 
daughter  purchased  the  vessel  for  $30,000, 
and  invested  an  additional  $15,000  in  refur- 
bishings  with  the  understanding  that  it  would 
be  redocumented  for  a  Great  Lakes  trade  en- 
dorsement before  the  start  of  the  Coho 
salmon  season,  which  t>egan  in  April  of  last 
year. 

Title  46  of  the  United  States  Code,  together 
with  the  Jones  Act,  requires  that  vessels  en- 
gaged in  domestic  coastwide  trade  be  built 
and  documented  in  the  United  States.  These 
laws  apply  to  all  vessels,  regardless  of  size  or 
intended  use.  Furthermore,  these  provisions 
of  law  permanently  terminate  the  coastwide 
privileges  for  U.S.-built  vessels  which  are  later 
sold  to  foreign  citizens.  If  a  U.S.  citizen  subse- 
quently purchases  such  a  vessel,  a  legislative 
waiver  of  these  documentation  and  coastwise 
provisions  is  required. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  such  a  waiver  to  the  vessel  Nancy 
Ann.  oHicial  number  901962.  This  vessel  is 
listed  as  a  Baja  31  Fisherman  built  in  1975  by 
the  South  Hampton  Marine  Co.  in  Beriin,  NJ. 
This  company  went  out  of  business  in  1975 
and  the  company's  manufacturing  agent,  Pre- 
mier Sport's  Mcrine,  had  also  failed.  Mrs. 
Montvid  has  been  unable  to  locate  only  2  of 
the  vessel's  past  11  owners,  including  the 
Premier  Sport's  Marine.  The  marine  loan  se- 
curity sent  certified  letters  to  all  of  the  other 
owners.  However,  only  through  Mrs.  Montvid's 
repeated  phone  calls  did  these  previous 
owners  respond. 

Upon  making  a  binding  agreement,  the 
present  owner  purchased  the  vessel  in  eariy 
1988  and  was  informed  by  her  salesman  that 
documentation  would  be  easily  obtained  and 
that  he  would  handle  the  documentation  proc- 
ess. However,  the  salesman  was  unable  to 
find  all  the  required  documents  and  was  sub- 
sequently released  from  his  position  for  his 
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Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
give  special  recognition  to  the  students  and 
teachers  of  C.E.  Cole  Intermediate  School 
who  recently  participated  in  the  "Discover 
Eariy  America"  map  contest. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution sponsored  a  "Discover  Eariy  Arrier- 
ica"  map  contest  in  which  schools  throughout 
the  United  States  competed.  The  goal  of  this 
map  contest  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  ge- 
ography and  to  enhance  students'  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  American  history. 

In  Pennsylvania's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, first  place  in  the  elementary  school  level 
contest  was  won  by  Mrs.  Carol  Hess'  fifth 
grade  social  studies  class  at  C.E.  Cole  Inter- 
mediate School  in  Muhlenberg,  PA.  I  com- 
mend all  of  the  teachers  and  students  who 
partk:ipated  in  this  map  contest  and  congratu- 
late the  winners  for  their  outstanding  academ- 
ic and  artistic  wori<.  These  fine  young  people 
represent  the  best  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  and  they  can  be  proud  of  their  suc- 
cess in  this  competition. 


HIKING  THE  GAS  TAX  HURTS 
AMERICA 
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Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
worst  deficit  reductron  ideas  being  floated 
around  Washington  is  a  big  hike  in  the  gas 
tax.  The  argument  goes  like  this:  We  must  in- 
crease taxes  to  reduce  the  deficit.  A  tax  on 
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motor  fuels  is  easy  to  collect.  It  provides  a  b«g 
bang    for   the    buck— $11    billion    for    each 
penny.  And  it  would  force  energy  conserva- 
[  tion.  A  50-cent  per  gallon  gas  tax  could  go  a 
'  long  way  toward  reducing  tt>e  deficit.  All  true. 
But  equally  true  are  the  erKxmously  nega- 
tive impacts  of  a  gas  tax  not  dedicated  to 
transportation  improvements: 

The  ecomony  would  be  badly  hurt.  Wharton 
Econometrics  estimates  that  a  30-cent  gas  tax 
,  not  dedicated  to  transportation  would  cause 
>  nearly  a  $30  billion  decline  in  GNP;  a  4-per- 
cent or  500,000-car  declir>e  in  auto  produc- 
tion; a  2.4-percent  decline  in  housing  con- 
struction: 225,000  jobs  lost  in  the  first  year, 
with  525,000  lost  by  ttie  second  year.  Income 
tax  reverHie  would  decline  by  nearly  $2.7  bil- 
lion anrHjally;  personal  savings  rate  would  de- 
cline by  nearly  8  percent:  and  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  would  rise  by  nearly  1  percent. 
Additionally,  governnr>ent  payments  would  in- 
crease for  unemployment,  welfare,  arxl  food 
stamps.  Data  Resources,  IrK .  estimates  that 
such  a  gas  tax  wKXJid  only  reduce  the  deficit 
by  27  cents  for  every  dollar  raised  over  a  5- 
year  penod  because  of  its  detrimental  effects 
on  the  economy 

Badly  needed  transportation  improvements 
will  not  be  furKJed  because,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  reduced 
travel  will  diminish  the  current  State  and  Fed- 
eral gas  taxes  dedicated  to  highway  programs 
by  $1.5  billion  annually  Nor  could  additional 
gas  taxes  be  considered  to  meet  the  growing 
needs.  Over  $50  billion  is  needed  to  repair 
America's  260,000  deficient  bridges  About 
$20  bilNon  m  Federal  funds  is  needed  annually 
simply  to  help  maintain  the  Federal  aid  high- 
way system  at  current  standards,  while  only 
$12.2  billion  is  now  beir^  spent.  One  hurxjred 
and  seventy-seven  million  vehicles  clog  our 
highways.  Vehicle  miles  traveled  have  in- 
creased over  30  percent  in  the  past  decade 
Experts  predict  a  400-percent  irKrease  in  traf- 
fic delays  by  tf^  1990's.  Gridlock  is  becoming 
a  daily  nightmare 

Rural  Americans,  wtK>  drive  40  percent 
more  mites  than  urt>an  Americans,  would 
shoulder  most  of  the  burden.  Hot  do  most  of 
them  have  a  public  transit  alternative.  A  50 
cent  gas  tax  armually  would  cost  the  average 
Wyoming  driver  $635,  while  costing  the  aver- 
age Washington,  DC,  driver  only  $235. 

The  working  poor  would  tie  the  hardest  hit. 
They  already  sperxj  1.6  percent  of  their 
ifKome  on  gas  taxes,  compared  to  only  0.2 
percent  for  upper  irx^onrte  Americans. 

CorKervation,  not  from  fuel  efficiency,  but 
from  a  forced  decline  in  travel  on  the  fugh- 
ways  means  a  decline  in  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living. 

In  1 956,  President  Eisenhower  and  Vhe  Corv 
gress  promised  the  American  people  that  their 
gas  taxes  would  be  put  into  tfie  highway  trust 
fund  to  be  used  only  lor  transportation  im- 
provements. It's  the  fairest  tax  ttiere  is.  The 
people  wtx)  use  the  highways  pay  tt)e  tab. 
And  it's  a  pay-as-you-go  system  tfiat  ffas  not 
contributed  1  penny  to  the  deficit.  Any  in- 
crease in  the  gas  tax  shouM  be  dedicated  to 
meeting  America's  transportation  needs.  A 
$30  biUion  increase  in  highway  corratruction 
would  create  2  miHion  jobs.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  every  dollar  of  corv 
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struction  investment  creates  $2.23  in  addition- 
al economic  activity 

If  additional  taxes  are  needed,  imposing  a 
new  fuel  tax  on  cars,  trucks,  buses,  trains, 
tx>ats,  and  planes  is  one  of  the  worst  alterna- 
tives. Taxing  bread  or  milk— and  surely  no  one 
would  propose  that— makes  more  sense  At 
least  such  a  tax  would  not  be  geographically 
unfair,  would  hit  all  Americans,  arvj  would  be 
a  tax  on  consumption  rattier  than  production. 

Interestingly,  the  chorus  of  voices  chanting 
nnost  loudly  for  a  new  gas  tax,  by  and  large, 
speak  for  the  affluent  and/or  urban  America: 
Paul  Volcker,  Alan  Greenspan,  Felix  Rohatyn, 
several  big  city  congressmen  arxJ  big  city 
newspapers.  Those  who  lust  after  new  taxes 
might  want  to  consider  a  1  -percent  tax  on  the 
$7  5  tnllion  stock  and  borvj  market  transac- 
tions each  year.  It  would  generate  $75  billion 
annually,  discourage  churning  In  the  market, 
and  promote  lor>g  term  investirig. 

Gasoline  already  is  one  of  the  most  heavily 
taxed  essentials  in  America,  approaching  40 
percent  of  the  price  at  the  pump.  So  let's  not 
gum  up  Amenca's  economic  engine. 
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Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr  SABO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that  cam- 
paign finance  reform  is  needed  to  restore 
put>lic  confidence  in  the  electoral  process. 
Too  often  spending  and  furxlraising  have 
gotten  out  of  hand  and  competition  is  stifled 
because  it  is  too  hard  for  candidates  to  raise 
tf>e  money  needed  to  mount  a  serious  chal- 
lenge We  need  to  bnng  order  to  a  system 
that  can  be  excessively  costly  and  reassure 
the  American  people  that  our  elections  have 
integrity. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  serve  on 
the  Speaker's  bipartisan  task  force  on  cam- 
paign finarKe  reform.  I  hope  that  this  panel 
can  reach  agreement  on  the  tiest  way  to  im- 
prove tf>e  way  we  finance  congressional  elec- 
tions. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  widespread 
tielief  that  something  is  wrong  and  change  is 
needed,  there  is  no  clear  agreement  about 
what  the  ma)or  problems  are  Before  we  can 
agree  on  a  solution  I  think  we  need  to  reach  a 
consensus  about  what  the  problem  is  that  we 
are  trying  to  solve. 

In  my  judgment,  the  major  problem  is  the 
high  cost  of  contested  races.  I  don't  think 
campaign  spending  and  financing  is  a  problem 
in  all  House  races.  But  campaign  spending 
can  skyrocket  wf>en  races  are  hotly  contest- 
ed. Then  candidates  are  forced  to  spend  too 
much  bme  fundraising  and  it  is  difficult  for  a 
serious  challer^r  to  run  a  competitive  race 

In  the  1987-88  election  cycle,  23  House 
candidates  spent  more  than  $1  million:  140 
general-election  car>didates  spent  more  tfian 
$500,000. 

As  you  know,  the  1976  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion Buckley  versus  Valeo  ruled  that  any 
spending  limits  must  be  voluntary.  The  Court 
held  that  limitations  on  overall  campaign  ex- 
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penditures  and  the  use  of  personal  funds 
place  an  unconstitutional  restriction  on  the 
at>illty  of  candidates  to  engage  in  protected 
first  amendment  rights.  In  other  words,  they 
infringe  on  their  freedom  of  speech.  Because 
of  this  Court  decision,  we  need  to  offer  public 
financing  to  induce  candkJates  to  voluntarily 
accept  spending  limits.  We  need  to  offer  a 
benefit  in  exchange  for  an  agreement  to  abide 
by  certain  limits. 

SPCNOING  LIMITS  AND  PUBLIC  FINANCING 

Today  I  introduced  legislation  that  is  de- 
signed to  address  this  particular  problem.  It 
offers  a  unique,  simple,  and  straightforward 
approach  to  limit  general  election  campaign 
spending  and  provide  some  public  financing 
for  U.S.  House  races. 

Here  Is  how  my  plan  would  work: 

Candidates  for  the  U.S.  House  would  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  public  financing  if  they  agree 
to  abide  by  a  $400,000  spending  limit.  Candi- 
dates would  first  have  to  raise  $50,000  to 
show  that  there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of 
support  for  their  candidacy.  The  threslK>ld  is 
needed  to  ensure  that  only  serious  and  viable 
candidates  receive  public  money. 

To  qualify  for  public  financing,  candidates 
can  contribute  and/or  lend  no  more  than 
$20,000  of  their  personal  money  to  their  own 
campaign.  In  addition,  no  more  than  $1,000  of 
a  candidate's  personal  money  can  count 
toward  the  $50,000  fundraising  threshold. 

If  a  candidate  refuses  to  accept  the  limits 
and  declines  public  financing,  his  or  her  oppo- 
nent could  also  exceed  the  limit  and  still  get 
public  financing.  Besides  this  inducement  to 
abide  by  the  spending  limits,  I  think  public 
pressure  would  also  encourage  candidates  to 
stay  within  the  limits. 

Public  financing  would  come  from  a  $2 
checkoff  on  Federal  income  tax  returns.  It 
would  be  similar  to  the  current  $1  checkoff  we 
have  for  Presidential  campaigns.  In  this  case, 
however,  taxpayers  would  indicate  which  polit- 
ical party's  candidate  gets  their  "contribu- 
tions." They  would  check  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican or  tfiey  could  write  in  a  third  political 
party. 

This  money  would  go  into  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives General  Election  Trust  Fund.  The 
amount  of  public  financing  candidates  could 
draw  from  the  fund  would  depend  on  the 
numtjer  of  people  in  their  particular  district 
who  selected  their  party.  In  other  words,  the 
amount  of  money  available  would  vary  from 
district  to  district,  depending  on  local,  individ- 
ual decisions. 

Son>e  other  prominent  proposals  provkje 
public  financing  through  the  use  of  matching 
funds.  Under  that  system,  a  carKlidate  re- 
ceives public  funds  to  match  contributions 
from  private  contributors.  In  Presidential  pri- 
maries, for  example,  individual  contributions  of 
$250  or  less  are  matched. 

Jhe  $2  checkoff  is  an  alternative  to  using 
matching  funds.  It  matches  individual,  local 
decisions  with  each  party's  candidates. 

Tlie  checkoff  is  also  an  alternative  to  restor- 
ing tax  credits  for  political  contributions.  Prior 
to  tfie  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  taxpayers 
could  get  a  50-percent  credit  for  campaign 
contributions  up  to  $100.  Tax  credit  advocates 
argue  that  promotes  individual  participation 
and  decision  making  concerning  contributions. 
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In  a  sense,  the  checkoff  can  be  thought  of 
as  a  S2  "tax  credit."  Although  it  does  not 
attect  tax  liability,  it  lets  individuals  decide  how 
much  public  financing  should  be  available  and 
which  political  party's  candidate  should  get 
the  money. 

LIMITING  PEBSONAL  LOANS 

A  separate  provision  in  my  bill  prohibits  can- 
didates from  lending  their  campaigns  more 
than  $60,000.  This  limitation  would  apply  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  they  accept  public 
financing.  It  would  be  constitutional  because 
the  candidate's  freedom  of  speech  would  still 
be  protected.  Candidates  who  did  not  want  to 
accept  public  financing  could  still  contribute 
as  much  of  their  personal  resources  as  they 
wanted.  They  just  could  not  lend  their  cam- 
paigns the  money  with  the  hope  of  getting  it 
back. 

SOURCE  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Other  prominent  campaign  finance  reform 
proposals  in  some  way  change  the  limits  on 
individual  and  political  action  committee  [PAC] 
contributions.  PAC's  in  particular  have  come 
under  attack.  My  bill  does  not  alter  the  re- 
spective $1,000  and  $5,000  limits  for  individ- 
ual and  PAC  contributions. 

Individuals  and  PAC's  make  political  contri- 
butions for  a  variety  of  reasons.  They  may  sig- 
nify personal  attachment  to,  or  ideological 
agreement  virith.  a  candklate  or  party.  Individ- 
uals or  groups  may  contribute  because  they 
believe  the  donation  opens  doors  for  them. 
Some  reasons  may  be  more  noble  than 
others,  but  I  don't  think  the  motivation  for 
giving  differs  substantially  whether  it  is  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  PAC. 

While  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion and  analysis  about  the  role  PAC  con- 
tributions play,  there  has  been  corresponding- 
ly little  review  of  the  impact  of  individual  con- 
tributions. I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  that 
convinces  me  that  we  should  change  the 
mles  governing  these  two  kinds  of  contribu- 
tions. I  believe  the  cun^ent  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  is  appropriate. 

The  potential  for  abuse,  of  course,  exists 
vflth  all  kinds  of  campaign  contributions.  Most 
discussions  focus  on  large  PAC  or  individual 
donations.  But  I  think  excessive  and  dema- 
gogic direct-mail  appeals  for  small-dollar  con- 
tributions, which  frighten  people  and  bend  the 
truth,  can  often  be  even  more  damaging. 

COMPREHENSIVE  SOLUTION  NEEDED 

My  bUI  does  not  address  every  issue  that 
needs  attention.  We  must  deal  with  independ- 
ent expenditures,  for  example.  Too  often 
these  expenditures  are  unfair  and  damage  the 
political  process.  There  is  little  accountability 
for  them.  For  spending  limits  to  work,  we  must 
also  find  a  way  to  control  independent  ex- 
penditures. 

My  bill  also  does  not  address  the  need  to 
change  the  way  Senate  races  are  financed. 
Without  a  doubt,  campaign  financing  is  a 
bigger  problem  for  Senate  races  than  for 
House  races. 

Although  my  bill  does  not  address  all  of  the 
issues  sunounding  campaign  finance.  I  be- 
lieve it  ofters  a  unique  approach  that  should 
be  part  of  a  comprehensive  package.  It  is  an 
approach  that  could  move  us  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  the  integrity  of  our  electoral 
system. 
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As  we  seek  ways  to  improve  the  way  we  fi- 
nance campaigns,  we  must  recognize  that  no 
solution  will  be  perfect  and  no  solution  will  be 
permanent.  We  should  accept  the  fact  that 
campaign  financing  will  periodically  need 
modification.  An  improvement  today  may  turn 
into  an  unanticipated  problem  tomorrow.  Clos- 
ing one  loophole  may  encourage  creative 
people  to  open  another.  Then  we  will  have  to 
revisit  the  issue. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  does  not  diminish  our  resolve  to 
tackle  it.  Voters  must  believe  that  any  able 
candidate  can  compete  and  that  the  choice  of 
the  majority  will  prevail  at  the  ballot  box.  For 
our  representative  form  of  democracy  to  con- 
tinue to  flourish,  it  is  essential  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  confidence  in  our  electoral 
system.  Today  that  confidence  is  not  as  high 
as  it  should  tje.  Through  our  wori<  we  can  help 
restore  the  American  people's  faith  in  our 
Government. 


SPEECH  COMMEMORATED  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  TEXAS  AT  EL 
PASO  HISTORICAL  MARKER 

HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
W.H.  Timmons,  professor  emeritus  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  recently 
gave  a  stimng  speech  at  the  dedication  of  the 
historical  marker  commemorating  UTEP's  dia- 
mond jubilee.  UTEP  is  the  second  oldest  aca- 
demic component  of  the  University  of  Texas 
system,  and  1  would  like  to  commend  Dr.  Tim- 
mons and  bring  his  speech  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 
Speech  Given  by  Dr.  W.H.  Timmons.  UTEP 
Campus,  April  6,  1989 
Members  of  the  Board  of  RegenU  of  the 
University  of  Texas  System,  Chancellor 
Hans  Mark,  LAdies  and  Gentlemen:  You  will 
find  the  text  of  this  historic  marker  which 
we  are  dedicating  today  in  the  printed  pro- 
gram. It  carries  the  approval  of  the  Texas 
Historical  Commission,  the  supervisory  au- 
thority for  the  Texas  historical  marker  pro- 
gram. Since  portions  of  the  original  text 
had  to  t>e  condensed  or  deleted  because  of 
space  limitations  on  the  marker,  I  should 
like  to  share  with  you  this  morning  the  full, 
complete,  original  text  as  it  was  initially 
written  and  submitted  to  the  Texas  Histori- 
cal Commission. 

The  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso  is  the 
second  oldest  academic  component  of  the 
University  of  Texas  System.  On  April  16. 

1913  the  Texas  Legislature  created  the 
State  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy.  The 
City  of  El  Paso  donated  the  site  east  of  Port 
Bliss  which  included  buildings  of  the  El 
Paso  Military  Institute,  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Texas  on  April  28. 

1914  formally  established  the  Texas  School 
of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  with  Stephen  H. 
Worrell  as  dean. 

After  a  fire  in  October  1916  destroyed  the 
Main  Building,  the  school  was  moved  to  the 
present  site  above  the  downtown  area,  on 
twenty-three  acres  donated  by  El  Pasoans. 
The  dean's  wife,  noting  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  campus  site  and  the  Himalayan 
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terrain  of  Bhutan  pictured  In  the  National 
Geographic  (April  1914).  suggested  the  ar- 
chitectural style  adopted  In  1917  and  used 
since  that  time.  By  the  end  of  1918.  five 
buildings  had  t>een  completed.  They  were 
Main.  Burges  (now  Graham  Hall).  Chemis- 
try (now  Qumn  Hall),  the  power  plant  (now 
part  of  Geology)  and  the  mill. 

Designated  a  branch  of  the  University  of 
Texas  in  1919.  the  school  was  renamed  by 
the  Board  of  Regents:  College  of  Mines  and 
Metallurgy.  In  1927  the  College  added  liber- 
al arts  and  teacher  training  courses  with  the 
closing  of  El  Paso  Junior  College.  The  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree  was  authorized  In  1931. 
the  same  year  the  first  president  of  the  Col- 
lege, John  G.  Barry,  took  office. 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  dates  from 
1940  and  the  doctoral  program  (In  Geology) 
from  1974.  Enrollment  passed  1.000  In  1939. 
The  record  high  was  15.836  In  1977.  Reflect- 
ing increases  in  degree  programs,  graduate 
work,  and  enrollment,  the  institution's 
name  was  changed  in  1949  to  Texas  Western 
College  and  In  1967  to  The  University  of 
Texas  at  El  Paso. 

The  first  three  administrative  heads  of 
the  Institution  were  deans:  Stephen  H.  Wor- 
rell (1914-22),  John  W.  Kidd  (1923-27).  and 
CA  Puckett  (1927-31).  Presidents  were 
John  G.  Barry  (1931-34).  Dossle  M.  Wiggins 
(1934-48).  Wilson  H.  Elklns  (1949-54). 
Dysart  E.  Holcomb  (1955-58).  Joseph  R. 
Smiley  (1958-60.  1969-72).  Joseph  M.  Ray 
(1960-68).  Arlelgh  B.  Templeton  (1972-80). 
Haskell  M.  Monroe.  Jr.  (1980-87).  and  Diana 
Natalicio  (1988-).  At  present  six  colleges 
and  a  graduate  school  comprise  the  academ- 
ic structure,  and  there  are  595  full-time  and 
part-time  faculty.  The  campus  conslsU  of 
357  acres  and  55  buildings. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  historic  marker  to  The  University  of 
Texas  at  El  Paso.  For  one  who  has  been  as- 
sociated with  this  institution  for  more  than 
half  of  its  75  years  that  we  celebrate  today, 
it  has  been  a  particularly  memorable  occa- 
sion. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  WILLIAMS,  WESLEY.  AND 
KARATSU  FAMILIES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1989 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  three  outstanding  families  for 
preserving  and  upholding  the  values  of  the 
family  while  devoting  their  energies  to  ensur- 
ing that  Long  Beach  and  its  institutions  are 
ever  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  entire  citi- 
zenry. William  and  Eleanor  Williams,  Ovid  and 
Ullie  Mae  Wesley,  and  Hideo  and  Jeanne  Kar- 
atsu  will  all  be  honored  on  May  3,  1989,  by 
the  Family  Sennce  of  Long  Beach  at  ttie 
"1989  Family  Life  Awards."  This  occasion 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  their  many  years  of  hard 
work  and  unending  commitment  to  their  fami- 
lies and  the  Long  Beach  community. 

William  and  Eleanor  Williams  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  dynamic  leadership  and  a 
lifetime  of  participation  in  the  religious,  civic, 
philanthropic,  and  professional  associations  of 
Long  Beach.  William  Williams,  now  practicing 
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law  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Pray,  Price,  Wil- 
liams A  RusseH,  received  his  juris  doctorate — 
JD — from  Southwestern  University,  Los  Ange- 
les, in  1953.  His  involvement  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession exterKls  to  his  membership  in  the 
American  Bar  Association,  California  Bar  As- 
sociation, L.A.  County  Bar  Association,  arxj 
the  Lor>g  Beach  Bar  Association.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
Amenca  ar>d  the  California  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
sociation. In  addition  to  his  extensive  associa- 
tion with  the  legal  profession,  he  also  devotes 
a  considerable  amount  of  bme  to  social  arvj 
ovic  organizattor^.  He  is  a  member  of  tt\e 
Downtown  Long  Beach  Lions.  Salvation  Army 
Advisory  Board,  Bixtiy  Hill  Community  Asso- 
ciation, Southern  California  Tuna  Club,  Nep- 
tur>e  Masonic  Temple  Association,  El  Bekal 
Shrme,  Boys  Club  of  America,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous others.  Some  of  his  past  and  present 
memberships  in  civic  organizations  include  tf>e 
Long  Beach  Armed  Services  Commission,  the 
Downtown  Parking  and  Improvement  Commis- 
sion and  tf>e  Long  Beach  Board  of  Water 
Commissior>ers.  As  if  tfie  contnbutions  of  Wil- 
liam Williams  are  not  enough,  his  wife,  Elea- 
nor, IS  also  quite  involved  in  the  Long  Beach 
conrunuruty. 

Bom  at  Seaside  Hospital  in  Long  Beach,  El- 
earKX  Williams  attervjed  public  schools  in 
Westminster  and  Huntington  Beach.  Some  of 
the  organizations  tfiat  she  has  lent  f^er  serv- 
ices to  include  the  Long  Beach  Law  Auxiliary 
and  the  Las  Damas  De  La  Plaza — Community 
Hospital  Organization.  She  was  given  an  hon- 
orary lifetime  membership  in  the  Long  Beach 
Boys  and  Girls  Club.  It  would  seem  that  the 
many  hours  tt^t  both  ElearKX  and  William  Wil- 
liams devote  to  the  Long  Beach  community 
vyould  leave  little  time  for  a  family,  however, 
this  IS  clearty  not  the  case.  The  Williams"  have 
two  children.  Drew  Williams,  a  student  at  San 
Diego  State,  and  Julie  Williams,  an  account 
executive  for  tf>e  Orar>ge  County  Register.  As 
you  could  imagine.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Williams 
family  is  well  respected  in  my  district  and 
worthy  of  recognition  during  the  "1989  Family 
Life  Awards." 

Another  fine  family  that  I  wish  to  extend  my 
thanks  arKJ  congratulations  to  is  that  of  Ovid 
and  Lillie  Mae  Wesley  Both  were  bom  in  Tex- 
arkana,  TX,  and  were  married  in  1942.  Shortly 
after  the  marriage,  tfwy  migrated  to  Long 
Beach.  CA,  after  Wesley's  discharge  from  the 
U.S.  Army.  Both  began  to  carve  out  an  im- 
pressive community  service  record  with  an 
eye  on  improving  the  overall  quality  of  life  in 
Long  Beach.  Lillie  retired  in  May  1980  as  dis- 
trict manager  of  Long  Beach  Recreation  and 
Community  Services.  Dunng  her  service  VMth 
Recreation  and  Community  Services,  she  was 
recognized  by  the  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion publication  of  "Who's  Who  "  She  also  re- 
ceived numerous  other  awards  including  the 
1977  Wonnan  of  the  Year  Award  for  outstand- 
ing community  service  t>y  Veterans  Park  Advi- 
sory Council,  1978  Most  Outstanding  Recrea- 
tion Manager  in  southern  California.  1980  City 
Employee  of  the  Year  Award,  and  was  award- 
ed a  gold  card  life  memtiership  in  Chi  Kappa 
Rho,  Gamma  Chapter.  Aside  from  the  numer- 
ous awards  she  received,  she  was  also  active 
in  a  number  of  civic  and  social  organizations 
Her  involyement  in  the  NAACP  led  to  her 
election  to  that  organization's  executive  board 
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as  well  as  her  election  as  president  of  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  NAACP.  She  was  also  a 
member  of  tfie  mayor's  task  force  and  served 
as  vice  president  of  ttte  Central  Area  Advisory 
Council.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  his  wife,  Ovid 
Wesley  has  also  been  quite  active  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Like  his  wife,  Ovid  retired  in  1980  and  dedi- 
cated even  rr>ore  of  his  time  to  his  family  and 
his  community.  Through  most  of  his  adult  life. 
Ovid  has  been  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist 
Church.  In  the  early  1 960's.  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  First  Providence  Baptist  Church. 
For  the  past  several  years,  he  and  Lillie  have 
belonged  to  St.  Mark  Baptist  Church,  where 
he  IS  a  deacon.  Ovid  is  a  man  who  translates 
his  faith  into  action.  Wfran  the  city  sponsored 
a  program  to  provkje  free  dead-bolt  locks  for 
the  homes  of  seniors.  Ovid  volunteered  his 
time  and  talent  as  an  installer.  The  Central 
Facility  Center's  food  bank  assembles  "brown 
t>ags"  for  tfie  handicapped  and  seniors,  and 
Ovid  IS  one  wfK)  delivers  them  to  their  homes. 
When  neightK>rs  and  friends  need  a  ride  to  an 
appointment,  Ovid  can  be  counted  on  to  pro- 
vide ttie  transportatkjn  if  they  can't  drive. 

Even  through  Ovid  and  his  wife  possess  an 
overwhelmir>g  compassion  for  those  that  are 
less  fortunate  and  those  that  are  in  need,  their 
deepest  compassion  is  to  each  otfier  and  to 
tfwir  family.  Their  marriage,  which  spans  over 
four  decades,  provkjed  them  with  a  fine 
daughter,  Anita,  a  graduate  of  California  State 
University,  Long  Beach,  and  her  husband, 
Eddie,  a  master  machinist  foreman  with  the 
US.  Navy  Perhaps  the  greatest  joy  of  their 
daughter's  mamage  was  the  birth  of  their 
grarxJdaughter,  Tracie.  wtro  turned  8  on  April 
27,  1989.  It  is  only  fitting  that  Ovid  and  Elea- 
nor Wesley,  who  have  given  so  much  of  them- 
selves, stiould  be  honored  by  the  Family  Serv- 
ice of  Long  Beach. 

The  last  family  that  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to, 
is  that  of  HkJeo  and  Jeanne  Karatsu.  I  salute 
them  for  preserving  strong  family  ties  while 
engaging  in  exemplary  community  involvement 
through  medical,  humanitarian  and  youth-t)en- 
efiting  activities.  Both  of  these  giving  and 
caring  individuals  were  born  in  Los  Angeles. 
They  extend  their  love  and  concern  to  Long 
Beach,  the  surrounding  community,  their  son 
Douglas,  20,  a  junwr  at  UCLA,  and  their 
daughter.  Amy.  18.  a  freshman  at  UCSD. 

Hkleo  Karatsu  attended  public  scfKX}ls  in 
Los  Ar)geles  and  received  his  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  UCLA  In  1954.  After  senring  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  from  1955  to  1957.  he  attended 
Marquette  University  Medk:al  School  and 
graduated  in  June  of  1962.  His  time  after 
medical  school  was  spent  interning  at  Orange 
County  General  Hospital  and  as  an  anesthesi- 
ology resident  at  Hartx)r  General  Hospital.  He 
began  private  practice  at  the  Long  Beach 
Community  Hospital  in  1965,  before  moving 
into  his  current  private  practice  of  anesthesiol- 
ogy at  tf)e  Los  Alamitos  Medical  Center.  Cur- 
rently fie  is  serving  as  cfiairman  of  Los  Alami- 
tos Medical  Center's  department  of  surgery 
and  secretary  of  the  medical  staff. 

Jeanne  Karatsu,  like  her  husband,  also  at- 
tended Los  Angeles  public  schools  and  re- 
ceived her  bacfielor's  degree  from  UCLA. 
Upon  earning  her  degree,  sfie  embarked  on  a 
career  in  education.  She  has  worked  as  a 
teacfier  at  Fremont  High  School  in  Los  Ange- 
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les,  RiverskJe  High  School  in  Milwaukee,  Wl, 
and  at  Santa  Ana  Valley  High  School,  in 
Santa  Ana.  In  addition  to  her  teaching,  she 
has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  communi- 
ty activities.  Jeanne  was  commissioner  of  tfie 
American  Youth  Soccer  Organization,  memt)er 
of  the  Quality  of  Life  Task  Force,  member  of 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Task  Force  on  Restructuring 
City  Government,  member  of  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Task  Force  on  School  Facilities  Use,  and  the 
Long  Beach  Community  Auxiliary.  Currently 
she  is  chairman  of  the  Long  Beach-Yokkaichi, 
Japan  Sister  City  Committee,  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  Long  Beach  Day 
Nursery,  member  of  the  Municipal  Sports  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  member  of  the  Long  Beach 
Symphony  Guild  Board. 

My  wife,  Lee.  joins  me  in  extending  our  con- 
gratulations to  all  of  these  fine  families  as 
they  are  honored  by  the  Family  Service  of 
Long  Beach.  They  are  truly  remarkable  people 
who  have  devoted  their  talents  and  energies 
to  enriching  the  lives  of  so  many  other  people. 
We  wish  the  families  of  William  and  Eleanor 
Williams.  OvkJ  and  Lillie  Mae  Wesley,  and 
Hideo  and  Jeanne  Karatsu,  all  the  best  in  the 
years  to  come. 


BILL  TO  LIMIT  COMPENSATION 
PAID  BY  USPS  TO  EXPERTS 
AND  CONSULTANTS 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NBW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Horton  and 
I  introduced  H.R.  3592  in  the  100th  Congress 
when  we  learned  that  the  USPS  had  paid 
S900  a  day  to  an  individual  consultant  who 
functioned,  in  effect,  as  a  postal  employee. 
He  worked  in  an  office  at  USPS  headquarters; 
his  clerical  support  was  provided  by  postal 
employees;  his  office  supplies  were  furnished 
by  the  USPS;  his  telephone  bills  and  other  ex- 
penses were  paid  by  the  USPS.  The  USPS 
even  provided  professional  staff  made  up  of 
postal  employees  to  assist  In  the  consulting 
project. 

The  consultant  collected  $156,000  in  com- 
pensation for  7'/z  months  of  work  as  well  as 
$14,000  for  expenses.  The  compensation  is 
almost  twice  the  total  pay  which  a  senior 
postal  executive  would  have  earned  in  an 
entire  year  if  compensated  at  the  maximum 
salary. 

The  same  individual  was  then  rehired  10 
months  later  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  ttie  results  of  his  recom- 
mendations. Not  surprisingly,  he  found  that  his 
recommendations  were  working  quite  well. 
During  this  second  wori<  period,  which  lasted 
for  130  days,  he  pocketed  another  $117,000 
and,  I  assume,  several  thousand  dollars  more 
for  expenses.  The  rate  at  which  the  consultant 
was  compensated  Is  the  equivalent  of  an 
annual  salary  of  $234,000.  Incredibly,  that  was 
three  times  the  salary  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Senior  officials  in  many  large  corpora- 
tions do  not  earn  that  much. 
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H.R.  3592  passed  the  House  on  June  20, 
1988  and  remained  in  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Senate  when  the  100th 
Congress  ended.  The  bill  which  we  introduce 
today  is  identical  to  H.R.  3592.  It  shall  limit 
the  rate  of  pay  at  which  the  USPS  may  com- 
pensate experts  and  consultants  to  the  same 
rate  at  which  executive  departments  and 
agencies  may  compensate  experts  and  con- 
sultants. 

The  use  of  consultants  is  widespread 
throughout  the  Federal  Government.  The 
needs  of  the  executive  branch  which  have 
given  rise  to  engaging  consultants  have  been 
satisfactorily  met  under  the  limits  on  compen- 
sation imposed  by  existing  law.  I  am  confident 
that  the  needs  of  the  USPS  with  respect  to 
consulting  services  can  be  met  within  those 
same  limits.  Moreover,  this  measure  will  con- 
tribute significantly  toward  controlling  postal 
costs  which  must  be  as  high  a  priority  in  this 
Congrgss  as  it  was  in  the  100th  Congress. 

i       

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FACSIM- 
ILE ADVERTISING  REGULA- 
TION ACT  OF  1989 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

them  for  and  generating  operating  costs  the 
users  can't  control.  Unlike  junk  mail,  which 
can  be  discarded,  or  solicitation  phone  calls, 
which  can  be  refused  or  hung  up,  junk  FAX 
ties  up  the  recipient's  line  until  it  has  been  re- 
ceived and  printed.  The  recipient's  machine  is 
unavailable  for  business  and  he  or  she  incurs 
the  high  cost  for  supplies  before  knowing 
whether  the  message  is  either  wanted  or 
needed. 

This  bill  would  not  eliminate  FAX  advertis- 
ing, for  certainly  we  must  acknowledge  that 
telephone  solicitation,  when  conducted  prop- 
erty, is  an  established,  lawful  marketing  prac- 
tice. But  this  bill  would  return  a  measure  of 
control  to  FAX  machine  owners  by  giving 
them  a  mechanism  to  specify  that  they  do  not 
want  to  receive  unsolicited  advertising  and  re- 
quiring advertisers  to  honor  that  choice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  and  sup- 
port this  legislation,  not  as  a  restriction  on 
commercial  practices,  but  as  an  affirmation  of 
an  individual's  right  to  choose  to  be  free  from 
unwanted  intrusions. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  BtASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  the  Facsimile  Advertising  Regulation 
Act  of  1989.  a  bill  to  make  it  possible  for  busi- 
nesses and  individuals,  who  rely  on  telephone 
facsimile  machines  in  their  daily  activities,  to 
free  themselves  from  the  cost  and  intrusion  of 
the  unwanted  advertising  that  is  increasingly 
finding  its  way  into  their  offices  and  homes. 

Two  years  ago  the  telephone  facsimile  ma- 
chine was  an  office  oddity,  today  it  is  a  neces- 
sity. According  to  the  American  Facsimile  As- 
sociatfon.  this  year  alone,  more  than  2.5  mil- 
lion facsimile  machines  in  this  country  will 
transmit  and  receive  over  30  billion  pages  of 
information.  FAX  machine  sales  will  top  an  es- 
timated $2.5  billion  and  telephone  line 
charges  for  FAX  transmission  will  approach 
$4.8  billion.  By  any  measure,  FAX  is  big  busi- 
ness and  getting  bigger.  These  numbers  are 
expected  to  triple  in  the  next  3  years  as  the 
cost  of  machines  continues  to  decline.  Cer- 
tainly, a  phenomenon  called  the  "FAX  explo- 
sion" is  here  and  with  it  has  come  another 
phenomenon— "junk  FAX". 

Advertisers  ottering  everything  from  FAX 
supplies  to  real  estate  deals  have  seized  on 
the  FAX  machine  as  a  high  probability  way  to 
solicit  potential  clients.  Coupled  with  a  com- 
puter or  automatic  dialer,  an  advertiser's  FAX 
macNne  can  deliver  tens  of  thousands  of  un- 
solicited messages  a  week  to  other  FAX  ma- 
chines across  the  country.  There  is  a  bur- 
geoning industry  developing  around  the  sales 
of  computerized  directories  of  FAX  phone 
numbers  and  some  enterprising  advertisers 
are  building  their  own  national  data  bases  of 
FAX  numbers  by  offering  gifts  to  people  who 
provide  them  with  other  people's  numbers. 

Simply  put,  the  problem  is  this:  Unsolicited 
advertising  is  beginning  to  clog  FAX  lines,  re- 
stricting the  owners'  ability  to  use  their  ma- 
chines for  the  purposes  they  originally  bought 


REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO  ISRAEL 

HON.  CHUCK  DOUGLAS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  31. 
1989.  1  joined  two  other  colleagues  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  a  meeting  with 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  of  Israel  as  part  of  a 
weeklong  trip  to  Israel.  Maryland  Representa- 
tives KwEiSE  Mfume  and  Ben  Cardin  and  I 
met  for  45  minutes  with  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
at  his  office  in  Jerusalem. 

We  conveyed  to  the  Prime  Minister  our  con- 
cern about  the  need  for  movement  toward 
peace,  while  at  the  same  time  expressing  our 
clear  recognition  of  the  legitimate  security 
needs  of  Israel.  The  key  problem  is  attempting 
to  work  out  a  solution  concerning  the  West 
Bank  tenitories  held  militarily  by  Israel.  Prime 
Minister  Shamir  indicated  his  support  for  some 
form  of  local  elections  to  choose  an  indige- 
nous leadership  from  the  tenitories  to  repre- 
sent the  people  living  there.  He  stated,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  leadership  should  not  be 
controlled  out  of  Tunis  or  Libya  through  the 

PLO. 

1  told  the  Prime  Minister  that  I  agreed  with 
his  concern  because,  based  upon  my  meet- 
ings and  observations,  the  people  living  in  the 
West  Bank  area  would  like  to  have  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  their  future,  but  feel  threatened 
by  the  PLO.  In  the  market  places  in  the  West 
Bank,  for  instance,  stores  close  at  noon  be- 
cause merchants  will  have  their  stores  burned 
if  they  defy  the  PLO  order  to  close  at  that 
time.  Elias  Freij,  of  Bethlehem,  an  Arab  mayor 
with  whom  1  met  and  who  has  called  for  mod- 
eration, was  recently  threatened  by  Yasser 
Arafat  with  "10  bullets  in  the  chest"  for 
merely  proposing  local  elections  to  elect  a 
council  that  would  negotiate  with  Israel. 

My  visit  gave  me  a  great  panorama  of 
views,  from  those  of  U.S.  Ambassador  Brown 
to  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek.  of  Jerusalem  and 
Mayor  Elias  Freij.  of  Bethlehem.  1  met  with 
former  general,  and  now  Minister  of  Industry, 
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Ariel  Sharon,  wtio  offered  views  very  different 
from  those  of  another  former  general,  and 
now  Minister  of  Science.  Ezer  Weizman.  1  vis- 
ited the  Knesset,  met  Judiciary  Committee 
counterparts  from  the  Likud  and  Latxjr  parties, 
and  tried,  through  these  discussions,  to  cap- 
ture the  essence  of  an  Israel  struggling  for  se- 
curity in  an  uncertain  and  often  threatening 
Arab  worid. 

Unfortunately,  the  PLO  continues  to  be  a 
terrorist  organization.  1  visited  the  Golan 
Heights  and  spent  a  day  with  Israeli  military 
units  on  the  frontline.  They  told  me  they  had 
just  captured  three  ten-orists  the  day  before 
who  had  crossed  the  border  from  Lebanon. 

Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Benyamin  Netan- 
yahu told  me  that: 

A  declaration  of  peace  is  a  very  effective 
way  to  wage  a  war  with  western  democra- 
cies. It  is  obvious  that  the  PLO  has  not  re- 
volced  article  19  of  ite  official  charter  calling 
for  the  eradication  of  Israel  and  therefore 
the  United  States  must  understand  the  le- 
gitimate needs  of  Israel  for  safe  Iwrders  and 
security  on  its  eastern  flank. 

Recent  comments  by  Abu  lyad,  first  deputy 
to  Arafat,  and  Sheikh  Abad  Al-Hamid  El-Say- 
sekh.  Chairman  of  the  Palestine  National 
Council  have,  in  my  view,  contradicted  Ara- 
fat's declaration  of  accepting  Israel  by  calling 
for  a  "phased  plan,"  some  land  now,  the  rest 
later. 

When  you  travel  from  Jerusalem  in  Israel  to 
the  West  Bank  town  of  Bethlehem,  only  5 
minutes  away,  you  realize  how  short  distances 
are  in  a  country  that  is  approximately  the  size 
as  New  Hampshire.  The  other  problem  that 
the  United  States  must  recognize  is  that,  of 
the  22  Arab  governments,  not  a  single  one 
has  a  democratically  elected  pariiament  or  re- 
spects freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
assembly. 

Israel's  apparent  military  superiority  over  its 
Arab  neighbors  is  a  misperception  because 
Israel  is  phenomenally  outmanned.  As  an  ex- 
ample, Iraq  used  1  million  troops  to  fight  Iran, 
compared  to  the  100.000  men  and  women 
who  sen^e  full  time  in  the  Israel  Army.  Israeli 
is  not  convinced  that  it  now  retains  the  com- 
pefitive  advantage  that  it  held  just  15  or  20 
years  ago. 

I  was  able  to  travel  throughout  the  West 
Bank  and  went  from  the  Golan  Heights  down 
to  the  Dead  Sea  in  meeting  with  Arabs  and 
Jews  to  better  understand  this  extremely  im- 
portant area  to  worid  peace.  I  believe  the 
answer  is  local  elections  by  the  Arabs  living  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  so  that  ttie  people 
can  choose  their  own  leaders.  Real  negotia- 
tions could  then  follow.  This  is  the  better  road 
to  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  CRANPORD. 
NJ 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  far-ranging 
Anti-Drug  Act  passed  in  the  last  sessions  of 
Congress  recognizes  the  urgent  need  to  in- 
volve  Americans   at   every   level,   from  the 
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President  and  Members  of  Congress  to  our 
local  commurMty  leaders  and  families,  in 
wagir^g  a  vigorous  arid  sustained  effort  to 
etimirtate  tfie  demarxj  for  drugs  that  has  led  to 
an  unprecedented  wave  of  crime  arxl  violence 
in  our  country.  The  new  drug  czar,  William 
Bennett,  testified  at  the  Senate  confirmation 
hearir>gs  that  he  will  emphasize  prevention 
and  education  in  order  to  reduce  the  demand 
side  of  the  drug  problem.  Mr.  Bennett  recog- 
nizes that  it  will  tie  a  long  and  difficult  under- 
taking. 

To  accomplish  our  goal  of  a  drug-free 
America.  I  am  proud  of  the  effort  underway  in 
Cranford,  NJ.  by  an  organization  known  ap- 
propriately as  Common  Sense  Between  May 
13-20,  ComrTX>n  Sense  will  sponsor  with  other 
community  organizations  a  series  of  events 
designed  to  make  people  aware  of  the  initia- 
tives in  Cranford  to  combat  drug  and  ateohol 
abuse.  Common  Sense  Is  a  nonprofit  Cranford 
community  orgaruzation  formed  in  1981 
through  tfie  efforts  of  tfie  Cranford  Youth  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  others  to  help  develop 
a  healthy  environment  for  young  people 
through  tJhe  elimmatkm  of  the  Improper  use  of 
drugs  and  alcohol. 

The  success  of  Common  Sense  comes 
through  informal  (wsitive  discussions  held 
among  youth,  parents,  and  community  lead- 
ers. OrKe  tf>e  youth  arid  parents  see  other 
youth  and  parents  with  tfie  same  concerns 
ttiat  ttiey  have,  wtiich  have  the  support  of  the 
commuriity,  Comrrxxi  Sense  communication 
and  support  has  a  positive  influence  on  tf>e 
situation. 

Most  of  the  Common  Sense  effort  is  pre- 
ventative. This  is  not  a  professional  organiza- 
tion. There  are  a  number  of  programs  and  or- 
ganizations available  to  those  in  need  of  pro- 
fessional help  and  Common  Sense  refers  indi- 
viduals and  families  to  them.  Its  efforts  con- 
centrate on  building  an  environment  and  atti- 
tude which  will  minimize  situations  tfiat  could 
ultimately  lead  to  problems  requinng  profes- 
sional help. 

Some  examples  of  Common  Sense  efforts 
include: 

Use  of  professional  athletes  to  work  and 
talk  with  youths. 

Meetings  with  parents  arxj  youth  to  discuss 
tf>e  problems  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Hinng  a  community  substance  ctbuse  coun- 
sekx,  use  of  County  Defenders  Against  Drugs 
[DAD'S)  in  elementary  schools 

Support  and  coordination  of  effort*  of  the 
PTA,  clergy,  youth  council  volunteer  groups. 

I  wish  to  commerxl  the  memt)ers  of  tfie 
board  of  directors  of  Common  Sense  for  their 
interest  arxJ  concern  in  helping  us  meet  this 
national  crisis. 


CLINTON  MAGNUSSEN.  ARIZONA 
SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OF 
1989 


UMI 


HON.  JON  L  KYL 

or  AmzoNA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  Clint  Mag- 
nussen,  president  of  the  Kurta  Corp  of  Phoe- 
nix, has  been  chosen  Arizona  Small  Business 
Person  of  1969. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  announcing  the  decision,  SBA  District  Di- 
rector Jim  Guyer  said.  The  selection  of  Clint 
Magnussen  and  Kurta  Corp.  exemplifies  this 
year's  Small  Business  Week  tfieme.  small 
business  Is  America's  future.  Clint  is  a  dedi- 
cated entreprer>eur  wtio  is  leadirig  Kurta  to 
tf>e  forefront  in  the  field  of  computer  Input  sys- 
tems." 

This  is  only  one  of  the  recent  honors  con- 
ferred on  Magnussen's  Kurta  Corp.  In  Novem- 
k)er,  PC  magazine  named  one  of  Kurta's  prod- 
ucts, the  IS/1  cordless  cursor,  the  "1988 
Hardware  Product  of  the  Year" 

While  the  decline  of  the  dollar  on  world 
markets  has  hurt  many  American  businesses, 
Kurta  has  taken  this  decline  and  turned  it  to 
Its  own  and  Phoenix's  advantage.  A  little  over 
a  year  ago,  most  of  Kurta's  products  were 
manufactured  in  Seoul,  South  Korea;  by  June 
that  will  have  changed  almost  completely,  as 
the  company  will  have  shifted  manufacture  of 
all  but  one  of  its  components  to  Phoenix,  cre- 
ating new  jobs  and  causing  profits  to  continue 
to  nse. 

When  Clint  took  over  Kurta  In  1982,  the 
txisiness  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptrcy. 
Sirx;e  then,  he  has  seen  the  company  through 
some  miiKir  slowdowns,  avoiding  layoffs,  and 
building  It  into  tfie  leader  in  the  Industry  and 
the  community  that  it  is  today. 

Magnussen  has  also  been  a  leader  In  the 
Pf>oenix  business  community  working  In  com- 
munity service  projects.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  South  Mountain  Business 
Forum,  a  coalition  of  south  Phoenix  business- 
es which  united  to  monitor  the  quality  of  life  In 
the  south  Phoenix  community.  SMBF  activities 
have  included  saving  a  park  from  commerical 
development  and  a  project  to  place  traffic 
lights  ar>d  stop  signs  at  busy  intersections 
where  the  city  has  no  plans  for  their  installa- 
tion. Several  Kurta  employees  also  participate 
with  him  In  an  annual  Christmas  Sharing  Drive 
that  provides  a  complete  Christmas  for  needy 
families. 

Clint  and  his  wife  Audrey  and  their  two  chil- 
dren, Kathryn  and  Christopher,  live  in  Paradise 
Valley  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JAYE  TARANTINO.  PRESIDENT 
OP  BELLEVILLE.  NJ,  CHAMBER 
OP  COMMERCE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  the  greatest 
pride  that  I  rise  today  to  salute  a  truly  out- 
standing community  and  business  leader  from 
my  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey  who  is  being  honored  for  her  efforts  in 
making  her  community  a  far  better  place  to 
live. 

I  am  speaking  of  Jaye  TarantirK),  the  presi- 
dent arxl  former  cfiairman  of  the  t>oard  of  tfie 
Belleville  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  will  be 
honored  for  her  many  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments with  a  testimonial  dinner  on  Sunday, 
May  7,  1989,  at  the  Chandelier  Restaurant  in 
Nutley,  IMJ.  I  know  this  event  will  not  only  be  a 
great  source  of  pride  to  Jaye,  but  also  to  her 
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parents.   Rose  and  Joseph  Gorlin  and  her 
brother,  Mitchell  Gorlin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jaye  has  done  so  much  for 
Belleville  in  so  many  different  capacities 
during  the  past  decade,  it  Is  hard  to  know 
where  to  begin.  Sfie  arrived  In  Belleville  in 
1979  as  the  owner  and  chef  of  a  restaurant 
known  as  Tarantino's.  This  fine  establishment, 
which  featured  a  unique  combination  of 
Jewish  and  Italian  cuisine,  became  known  far 
and  wide  for  its  superb  food  and  outstanding 
servk:e. 

It  was  1982,  under  Jaye  Tarantino's  strong 
leadership  of  the  Belleville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, that  this  thriving  municipality  experi- 
enced a  rebirth.  That  year  she  was  elected 
president  of  the  Belleville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, tfie  first  woman  to  hold  that  position. 
Since  that  time,  Jaye  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  chamber  of  commerce— 
1984-87— and  In  1988,  she  was  reelected  to 
another  term  as  president  of  the  chamber. 

During  her  first  term  as  chamber  president 
In  1982.  Jaye  worked  vigorously  to  give  Belle- 
ville a  positive  self-image.  That  year  she 
coined  the  phrase,  "It's  better  In  Belleville," 
which  soon  t)ecame  more  than  a  slogan  in 
Belleville.  It  became  a  way  of  life.  Under  the 
chamber's  leadership,  Belleville  became  the 
first  city  In  Essex  County  to  hold  a  Pick-6  lot- 
tery bonus  drawing:  the  township  provided 
free  parking  to  patrons  during  the  holidays  to 
draw  people  to  the  local  downtown  shopping 
areas:  the  arrival  of  Santa  Claus  In  Belleville 
each  year  has  become  the  highlight  of  the 
city's  Christmas  season  and  the  annual  Belle- 
vllle-Nutley  Columbus  Day  parade  has  truly 
become  a  major  event  In.  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Spieaker,  in  her  many  efforts  to  make 
Belleville  a  t>etter  place  to  live,  Jaye  Tarantino 
has  served  on  or  chaired  more  than  a  dozen 
committees  dealing  with  community  and  civic 
activities.  She  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Columbus  Day  parade  ball  and  cocfialrman  of 
the  150th  anniversary  ball.  She  has  also 
served  on  the  committee  leading  the  celebra- 
tion of  Belleville's  150th  anniversary.  In  addi- 
tion, she  has  constantly  interacted  with  Impor- 
tant local  groups  such  as  KIwanIs,  the  Opto- 
mists,  the  Policeman's  Benevolent  Association 
[PBA],  veterans  groups,  the  Belleville  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Junior  Women's  Club,  in  an 
effort  to  bring  all  segments  of  the  township  to- 
gether with  the  aim  of  making  It  a  better  place 
to  live. 

For  her  ceaseless  efforts  on  behalf  of  her 
community,  Jaye  Tarantino  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  numerous  plaudits  and  honors.  In 
1986,  she  was  named  "Outstanding  Young 
Woman  of  America."  In  1984  the  New  Jersey 
General  Assembly  passed  a  special  resolution 
recognizing  her  numerous  contributions  to  her 
community.  She  has  been  similarly  honored 
by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Belleville  and  PBA 
Local  No.  28. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  a  portrait  of  a  truly  outstanding  indi- 
vidual whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  her  commu- 
nity stand  as  a  model  for  all  of  us.  I  invite  you 
and  our  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  Jaye 
Tarantino  of  Belleville,  NJ,  whose  untiring  ef- 
forts have  made  not  only  her  community,  but 
her  State  and  our  Nation  a  better  place  to 
live. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  offer 
my   congratulations  to   the   Everett   Savings 
Bank  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  Its  Incorpo- 
ration. 

In  February  1889,  the  Massachusetts  State 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  allowing  for  the  Incor- 
poration of  the  Everett  Savings  Bank.  Incorpo- 
ration officially  took  place  on  March  1,  1889, 
and  the  doors  of  the  bank  opened  for  busi- 
ness for  the  very  first  time  on  May  11,  1889, 
thus  providing  the  town  of  Everett  with  its  first 
bank. 

The  first  corporators  meeting  for  the  new 
bank  was  held  on  April  11,  1889.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  corporators  agreed  that  the  bank 
would  open  for  business  in  the  Cannell  Broth- 
ers Building  at  218  Broadway  at  2  p.m.  on 
May  11.  In  those  days,  the  bank  was  to  be 
open  for  business  weekdays  from  2  p.m.  to  4 
p.m.  and  Saturday  evenings  from  7:30  p.m.  to 
8:30  p.m. 

At  this  first  meeting,  the  corporators  elected 
Wilmot  R.  Evans  as  the  bank's  first  president. 
Woodbury  A.  Ham  and  Robert  M.  Barnard 
were  elected  vice  presidents. 

The  corporators  of  the  Everett  Savings 
Bank  expressed  a  hope  at  their  first  meeting 
that  the  new  bank  would  receive  support  from 
the  community,  and  that  savings  deposited  at 
the  bank  "gathered  together  would  promote 
the  local  prosperity."  The  new  president, 
Wilmot  R.  Evans,  pledged  to  operate  on  the 
motto  "Dollars  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger, 
friend  or  foe,  that's  clean  business." 

One  hundred  years  later,  much  has 
changed  in  the  town  of  Everett,  but  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Everett  Is  still  working  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  Everett  community. 
At  the  end  of  the  business  day  on  May  11, 
1889,  63  people  had  opened  accounts  at  the 
new  bank,  depositing  a  total  of  $4,570.  Today, 
the  bank  has  approximately  40,000  accounts 
and  assets  of  over  $206  million.  Banking 
hours  have  Increased  from  the  original  11 
hours  a  week  back  In  1889  to  64  hours  a 
week  today— plus  24-hour  electronic  banking. 
The  citizens  of  Everett  have  supported  the 
savings  bank  over  the  years,  and  the  bank  in 
turn  has  maintained  a  commitment  of  service 
and  support  to  the  city.  Back  in  1890,  the  Ev- 
erett Savings  Bank  lent  the  money  that  al- 
lowed Everett  to  purchase  a  new  fire  engine. 
Today,  the  bank  supports  various  civic  organi- 
zations In  Everett  and  offers  two  annual 
$4,000  scholarships  to  deserving  high  school 
seniors. 

In  the  last  100  years,  the  Everett  Savings 
Bank  has  had  eight  presidents.  Wilmont  R. 
Evans  served  as  president  from  1889  to  1891. 
He  was  followed  by  James  P.  Stewart  (1891- 
1910),  Columbus  Corey  (1910-1918),  Dudley 
Bailey  (1918-1929),  Edgar  A.  Cate  (1929- 
1957),  Stanley  R.  Gardiner  (1957-1968).  and 
David  J.  Cariberg  (1985-present). 

I  know  that  Everett  Savings  Bank  President 
David  Cariberg  and  all  those  who  work  at  the 
bank  are  looking  forward  to  moving  the  institu- 
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tlon  forward  Into  Its  second  century  of  oper- 
ation. While  there  have  been  many  changes  in 
the  world  of  banking  since  the  Everett  Savings 
Bank  first  opened  its  doors  In  1889,  the 
bank's  mission  statement  remains  that  of  pro- 
viding "high  quality  financial  services  to  cus- 
tomers at  a  price  which  will  generate  a  desira- 
ble return  to  both  the  customer  and  to  the 
bank."  I  am  pleased  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  savings 
bank's  founding,  and  I  join  with  others  in  the 
community  In  offering  my  best  wishes  for  a 
successful  future. 


FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  LAMAR  S.  SMITH 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  this  country's  crime  problem  is 
crime  control,  not  gun  control.  Crime  statistics 
show  that  only  about  4  percent  of  homicides 
nationally  are  committed  with  rifles.  Obviously, 
any  plan  to  ban  a  portion  of  these  weapons  Is 
an  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  emotions  sur- 
rounding this  Issue  that  will  have  little  Impact 
on  crime. 

Recently  I  introduced  the  Federal  Prison 
System  Improvement  Act  of  1989,  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  address  the  less  glamorous  and 
largely  ignored  area  of  prisoner  confinement. 

The  Federal  prison  system  Inmates  popula- 
tion Is  currently  50  percent  over  capacity.  The 
Federal  inmate  population  has  grown  by  over 
20,000  inmates  since  January  1981.  There  are 
certain  Federal  institutions  that  are  operating 
at  over  200  percent  of  rated  capacity.  This  sit- 
uation will  only  worsen  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  estimates 
that  the  1986  Drug  Abuse  Act.  omnibus  drug 
bill  of  1988,  sentencing  guidelines  and  career 
offender  provision  of  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1984  will  compound  the 
predicted  growth  of  Federal  inmates  culminat- 
ing In  a  Federal  Inmate  population  of  at  least 
83.500  by  1995.  Other  estimates  Indicate  that 
It  may  rise  to  as  high  as  125,000. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  currently  has 
12,892  bed  spaces  approved  and  funded  in 
various  levels  of  construction.  This  includes 
13  new  prisons  and  several  expansion 
projects.  The  Prison  Bureau  also  has  plans 
which  call  for  construction  of  more  than 
20,000  additional  bed  spaces  over  the  next  4 
years.  If  these  bed  spaces  are  fully  authorized 
and  funded,  the  Federal  prison  system  will  still 
be  30  percent  overcrowded  In  1995  when  all 
beds  are  online.  This  percentage  uses  the  low 
Inmate  population  estimate  of  83,500.  In  short, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  deal  with  the  Issue  of 
getting  tough  with  criminals  If  we  don't  do  a 
better  job  of  planning  and  building  the  space 
to  confine  them. 

My  bill,  which  Is  simple  In  concept,  takes 
the  first  step  toward  a  necessary  solution  to 
the  problem  of  overcrowded  Federal  prisons. 
It  directs  the  administration  to  develop  a  plan 
to  reduce  overcrowding  and  to  house  crimi- 
nals convicted  of  Federal  crimes  in  "emergen- 
cy confinement  facilities"   If   necessary.   No 
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longer  will  the  public  or  the  criminal  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  length  of  prison 
confinement  will  be  influenced  by  available 
space. 

This  legislation  would  demonstrate  congres- 
sional commitment  to  the  premise  that  the 
crimirral  must  pay  when  a  violent  crime  Is 
committed. 

Currently,  law-abiding  Americans,  and  crimi- 
nals themselves,  know  that  the  chances  of 
actually  doing  time  are  1  In  1,000  for  every 
felony  committed.  Criminals  view  prison  sen- 
tences and  the  criminal  justice  system  as  an 
occupational  game. 

Individual  States  have  taken  giant  strides  In 
addressing  the  issue  of  prison  facilities.  Cali- 
fornia officials  indicate  that  massive  prison 
construction  and  mandatory  sentences  initiat- 
ed in  that  State  several  years  ago  are  already 
reaping  tjenefits  In  reduced  crime  rates.  My 
own  home  State  of  Texas  Is  currently  involved 
in  the  most  aggressive  prison  construction 
program  in  history.  Over  13.000  additional 
prison  bed  spaces  are  urnJer  construction  with 
a  request  for  1 1 ,000  more  pending  before  the 
legislature. 

We  are  fortunate  that  because  of  the  fine 
work  of  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  officials, 
the  Federal  prison  system  Is  not  currently 
under  court  order  to  eliminate  overcrowding.  It 
Is  our  responsibility  to  eliminate  the  pressure 
before  the  balloon  bursts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sernjing 
the  message  that  we  are  serious  atx>ut  crirT»e 
reduction  In  this  country  and  support  the  Fed- 
eral Prison  System  Improvement  Act  of  1989. 


H.R.  2191,  THE  PRIVATE  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  PROMOTION  ACT 
OF  1989 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1 986  included  a  provision  which  for  the 
first  time  Imposed  a  Federal  income  tax  on 
the  Nation's  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
plans.  For  more  than  60  years  the  plans  were 
exempt  from  taxation  as  social  welfare  organi- 
zations based  Congress's  recognition  that 
making  health  Insurance  protection  available 
to  the  broadest  segment  of  the  population 
was  a  unique  activity  that  benefited  the  public  • 
as  a  whole.  While  there  may  have  been  some 
justification  for  revoking  the  tax  exempt  status 
of  certain  plans  which  acted  more  like  com- 
mercial providers  than  social  welfare  organiza- 
tions. I  am  convinced  that  the  across-the- 
board  removal  of  the  tax  exempt  status  of  all 
the  plans  was  not  a  good  decision.  Conse- 
quently. I  am  today  introducing  with  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Towns. 
and  Mr.  Manton.  H.R.  2191,  the  Private 
Health  Insurance  Promotion  Act  of  1989,  to 
restore  the  tax  exempt  status  of  certain  quali- 
fied Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  estimated  35  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  not  covered  by  health 
insurance.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  our  colleagues  in  both  the  House  and  the 
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Senate  have  introduced  bills  that  would  pfo- 
vide  for  universal  health  coverage  for  all 
Americans.  While  I  endorse  their  efforts  and 
support  their  approach,  these  proposals  are 
long-term  solutions  vvhich  may  be  hard  to 
actMeve  in  the  near  future  because  of  the  con- 
straints of  the  budget  deficit.  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve ttiat  the  most  immediate,  direct,  and  ef- 
fective approach  is  to  erKOurage  the  widest 
possible  participation  from  the  private  sector 
in  meeting  the  health  care  needs  of  the  great- 
est number  of  our  citizens. 

The  restoration  of  tax  exempt  status  tor  cer- 
tain qualified  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
plans  will  encourage  those  insurers  to  help  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to  reach  the 
goal  of  universal  coverage. 

I  am  convifKed  that  my  proposal  offers  an 
effective  way  to  involve  the  private  sector  in 
our  efforts  to  provide  the  broadest  possible 
coverage  for  millions  of  Americans  that  do  not 
have  health  ir^surance.  This  bill  sets  out  nine 
specific  criteria.  wfw:h  are  summarized  below. 
for  distinguishing  between  companies  provid- 
ing services  to  the  public  so  beneficial  as  to 
qualify  them  under  the  social  welfare  standard 
of  section  501(c)(4)  of  the  Tax  Code,  and 
those  that  are  more  like  commercial  providers. 
The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be  to  en- 
courage more  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
plans  to  follow  practices  assunng  the  availabil- 
ity of  insurance  coverage  with  low  premium 
rates  for  millions  of  Americans,  such  as  those 
In  high  risk  categories,  that  need  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overwhelming  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  medical  prot>lems  that  confront 
our  society  because  of  the  lack  of  universal 
health  care  require  Congress  to  act  quickly  to 
erKOurage  ttie  greatest  possit>le  cooperation 
between  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  tfie  private  sector  My  bill  will  help 
to  encourage  vigorous  efforts  by  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  plans  to  participate  fully  in  ef- 
forts to  provide  health  insurance  to  the  broad- 
est segment  of  the  population.  Restoring  the 
tax  exempt  status  of  plans  that  meet  the  crite- 
ria set  forth  i..  H.R.  2191  is  a  very  good  way 
of  do<ng  so  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it 

I  include  the  foHowing  summary  of  the  bHH: 
Summary 

In  1986,  the  GAO  Report  to  Congress 
which  concluded  that  there  were  insuffi- 
cient distinctions  between  the  practices  of 
certain  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  organiza- 
tions and  commerical  insurers  to  merit  re- 
taining their  differences  in  tax  status,  also 
recognized  that  Congress  may  want  to  offer 
special  tax  treatment  for  those  insurers  who 
provided  coverage  for  "high-risk"  individ- 
uals. The  GAO  proposed  four  criteria  for 
consideration.  Briefly,  these  criteria  include: 
(1)  continuous  open  enrollment;  (2)  medical 
services  for  high-risk  conditions:  (3)  cover- 
age to  high-risk  individuals  at  the  same 
rates  charged  to  others:  and  (4)  coverage 
without  regard  to  age  or  employment 
status.  (GAO  Report  to  the  Chairman.  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  July.  1986.  p.  20). 

H.R.  2191.  the  "Private  Health  Insurance 
Promotion  Act  of  1989."  contains  these  cri- 
teria and  more.  Section  2  amends  subsection 
(m)  of  section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph 
containing  nine  criteria  that  must  t>e  met  if 
an  organization  is  to  t>e  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. 
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Parts  (A)  through  (I)  of  Subsection  2(a)(3) 
contain  the  nine  criteria  which  determine 
whether  or  not  an  organization  can  qualify 
for  tax-exempt  status.  (A)  requires  that 
"sul>stantially  all"  the  organization's  activi- 
ties t>e  related  to  providing  health  insurance 
and  clarifies  that  other  activities  related  to 
its  health  business  will  not  deprive  it  of  its 
tax-exempt  status. 

Part  (B)  requires  that  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  total  health  insurance  provided  ex- 
cluding supplemental  Medicare  coverage  is 
for  individuals  and  small  groups. 

Part  (C)  requires  the  organization  to  pro- 
vide full-year  open  enrollment  for  individ- 
uals and  small  groups,  including  conver- 
sions. This  satisfies  the  first  GAO  require- 
ment mentioned  at)ove  and  makes  access  to 
health  Insurance  much  easier  than  when  a 
plan  has  only  one  or  two  opportunities  to 
join  per  year. 

Part  (D)  covers  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  GAO  requirements  by  mandating 
full  coverage  of  "preexisting  conditions"  of 
high-risk  individuals  without  a  price  differ- 
ential within  that  community,  reasonable 
waiting  periods  in  accordance  with  state  law 
or  regulation,  no  cancellation  of  coverage 
for  heavy  usage,  and  no  discrimination  due 
to  age,  income,  or  employment  status  for 
those  over  age  65. 

Part  (E)  requires  the  organization  to  set 
its  premiums  on  the  generally  non-discrimi- 
natory community  rated  basis. 

Part  (P)  states  that  none  of  the  organiza- 
tion's net  earnings  can  go  to  private  share- 
holders or  individuals,  thus  preserving  its 
non-profit  character. 

Part  (G>  mandates  that  the  organization 
return  at  least  85  cents  in  l)enefits  for  every 
dollar  of  premiums.  This  is  calculated  as  a  3- 
year  average  in  its  individual,  small  group, 
and  Medicare  supplemental  business. 

Part  (H)  requires  the  organization  to  have 
l>een  created,  and  continue  to  operate, 
under  state  law  as  a  tax-exempt  entity, 
except  for  taxes  on  property.  The  organiza- 
tion must  also  l>e  subject  to  state  regulation 
as  to  its  premium  rates  and  reserves. 

Part  (I)  requires  the  organization  to  allow 
individuals  leaving  a  group  plan  the  option 
of  converting  to  a  community  rated  individ- 
ual plan  without  a  waiting  period  regardless 
of  the  individual's  health  and  the  size  of  his 
former  group.  State  law  defines  what  a 
"small  group"  means,  but  if  there  is  no  ap- 
plicable state  law  in  existence  it  means  15  or 
fewer  individuals.  Finally,  any  state  insur- 
ance department  assessment  are  not  to  tie 
treated  as  taxes.. 

Sulisection  (b)  of  Section  2  amends  Sec- 
tion 833(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
conform  to  the  tax-exemption  carved  out 
atwve. 

Sul>section  (c)  makes  the  al)ove  changes  in 
Section  2  effective  for  tax  years  beginning 
after  Oecemt>er  31.  1988. 

Section  3  repeals  the  rules  relating  to  tax- 
ation of  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  organiza- 
tions as  insurance  companies.  Sul)section  (a) 
sunsets  the  "special  deduction"  provision  of 
Section  833  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
but  leaves  in  place  those  provisions  that 
make  those  plans  taxable  as  stock  insurance 
companies.  This  sunsetting  provision  should 
generate  enough  revenues  to  more  than 
offset  whatever  losses  might  occur  from  re- 
storing the  tax-exempt  status  to  the  organi- 
zations which  meet  the  nine  criteria  set 
forth  in  Parts  (A)  through  (I)  of  Section  2 
of  this  bill.  The  language  in  sul>section  (b) 
makes  technical  changes  in  the  Code  to  re- 
flect sut>section  (a). 

The  effective  date  of  the  amendments 
made  by  Section  3  apply  to  tax  years  begin- 
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ning  after  Decemt>er  31.  1991.  The  disparity 
in  effective  dates  lietween  Section  2  and 
Section  3  was  chosen  to  give  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  organizations  time  to  comply 
with  the  criteria  and  gain  tax-exempt  status 
if  they  do  not  already  meet  the  standards 
contained  in  Section  2.  This  date  may  need 
to  be  adjusted  as  more  data  t>ecomes  avail- 
able from  the  Joint  Tax  Committee. 


SUPPORT  REAL  CAMPAIGN 
REFORM! 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  permis- 
sion, I  include  at  this  point  a  statement  by 
former  U.S.  Senator  William  Proxmire,  relating 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  10,  legislation 
which  proposes  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  limit  the  amount  of  money  that  may  t>e 
spent  on  political  campaigns. 

Many  of  us  recognize  that  political  cam- 
paigns have  t>ecome  far  too  expensive.  Con- 
gress has  responded  in  part  to  this  problem 
by  enacting  legislation  to  limit  the  amount  of 
money  that  a  political  action  committee  [PAC] 
may  contribute  to  a  candidate.  Unfortunately, 
this  valuable  legislation  has  been  circumvent- 
ed by  the  proliferation  of  PAC's.  We  also  en- 
acted legislation  to  limit  campaign  contribu- 
tions, but  this  failed  when  the  courts  held  that 
our  constitutionally  protected  freedom  of 
speech  prohibits  a  legislatively  imposed  limita- 
tion on  campaign  expenditures. 

Pending  legislation  establishes  a  voluntary 
system  of  campaign  spending  limitations.  That 
legislation  has  some  merit,  but  my  constitu- 
ents and  I  have  little  enthusiasm  for  subsidiz- 
ing congressional  races  by  taxpayers.  More- 
over, once  one  candidate  exceeds  the  volun- 
tary limitation  the  other  candidate  will  be  com- 
pelled to  likewise  exceed  the  limitation,  or  t>e 
at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

I  believe  the  only  way  we  may  successfully 
limit  campaign  expernjitures  is  through  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Since  constitutional 
amendments  must  be  ratified  by  the  States, 
House  Joint  Resolution  10  simply  gives  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  an  opixirtunity  to 
let  their  voice  be  heard  at  the  local  level,  on  a 
State  by  State  basis.  American  voters  will 
decide  whether  they  think  political  campaigns 
have  become  too  expensive.  We  should  give 
voters  that  choice!  Mr.  Speaker,  herewith  is 
the  statement  recently  made  by  former  U.S. 
Senator  William  Proxmire,  whose  leadership 
(or  things  of  t>enefit  to  America  and  Its  citizens 
has  made  him  revered  in  all  areas  of  our 
country: 
Statement    by    Former    Senator    William 

Proxmire  on  the  Bennett  Constitution- 
al Amendment 

Congressman  Charles  Bennett  has  pro- 
posed a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
permit  across  the  Iward  restrictions  and  lim- 
itations on  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
t>e  spent  on  political  campaigns.  As  one  who 
has  run  for  statewide  office  nine  times  in 
Wisconsin,  and  who  has  served  in  the 
United  States  Senate  for  thirty  one  years,  I 
believe  there  is  no  single  action  that  would 
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do  more  to  reduce  corruption  In  American 
politics  than  the  Bennett  amendment. 

Today,  money,  big  money,  more  and  more 
frequently  buys  elections.  Our  majors,  our 
Governors,  our  Congressmen,  even  our 
Presidents,  with  their  growing  dependence 
on  "soft  money,"  run  campaigns  based 
squarely  on  what  money  can  buy.  And 
money  buys  plenty  in  politics  today.  It  buys 
pollsto^  who  tell  the  candidate  how  to  trig- 
ger a  favorable  response  (at  that  moment) 
from  his  constituents,  and  how  to  demean 
and  discredit  his  opponent.  It  buys  the  high 
priced  media  experts  who  can  tailor  a  cam- 
paign message  to  reach  the  mind  and  hearts 
of  the  voter.  It  buys  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  spent  in  local  elections,  and 
the  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  state  and  na- 
tional elections  to  pay  for  special  interest 
letters.  Letters  telling  labor  one  thing,  man- 
agement something  else,  one  message  for 
the  elderly,  another  for  the  young.  The 
messages  may  conflict,  but  who  knows? 

Above  all  big  money  buys  access  to  radio 
and  television.  With  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  candidate  can  sweep  into 
thousands  of  living  rooms  with  his  message. 
Opponents  are  forced  to  spend  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  response  or  voters 
l)egin  to  change  their  reference  between  the 
candidates,  even  with  all  other  things  being 
equal. 

In  this  process  what  determines  who  wins 
our  elections?  What  determines  who  will  be 
your  Mayor,  your  Governor,  your  United 
States  senator,  your  Congressman,  and  yes, 
your  President?  The  answer  is  obvious,  more 
and  more  often  it's  the  candidate  with  the 
most  money. 

And  where  does  the  money  come  from? 
Much  of  it  comes  from  organized  interest 
groups:  the  realtors,  the  bankers,  the  insur- 
ance interests,  the  labor  unions  and  others. 
Why  do  they  contribute?  Is  it  because  they 
l)elievc  in  the  character  of  the  candidate?  Is 
it  because  they  support  the  same  political 
principles  the  candidate  supports?  Is  it  be- 
cause they  believe  the  candidate  is  more 
competent,  more  honest,  better  informed  on 
local,  state,  national  and  international 
issues?  Unfortunately,  too  often  the  bigger 
contributor  pushes  money  into  the  cam- 
paign of  the  candidate  who  will  give  the 
contributor  the  tax  break  he  wants:  a  more 
lenient  attitude  towards  pollution  from  the 
contributor's  polluting  plant;  an  advantage 
in  selling  a  higher  priced,  or  a  lower  quality, 
product  to  the  Defense  Department  or  the 
city  transportation  Department. 

Sure,  some  public  officials  rise  above  this 
ill  concealed  system  of  bribes.  But  many  do 
not.  As  political  contributions  increase  in 
America  in  special  interests  call  the  tune. 
Your  taxes  are  higher.  The  air  you  breathe 
and  the  water  you  drink  is  more  polluted. 
The  prices  you  are  charged  are  higher.  Our 
country  is  less  competitive.  It  is  weaker. 

What  do  we  do  about  this?  Members  of 
Congress  have  introduced  legislation  to 
limit  campaign  contributions.  But  the 
courts  have  told  us  that  the  constitutional 
freedom  of  speech  permits  candidates  to 
contribute  as  much  to  their  campaigns  as 
they  wish  from  their  own  pockets.  Congress 
can.  and  has.  limited  the  amount  Political 
Action  Committees  and  individuals  can  con- 
tribute to  a  particular  campaign  but  it  is  too 
easy  to  evade  these  limitations.  Contribu- 
tors can  use  their  families  and  friends  to 
funnel  contributions  to  their  chosen  candi- 
date. There  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  po- 
litical action  committees  an  industry  can  or- 
ganize. There  can  be  literally  hundreds,  or 
even  thousands,  of  Bank,  or  Savings  and 
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Loans,  or  Insurance,  or  securities,  or  labor, 
or  farm,  political  action  committees  for 
every  single  industry.  Each  of  them  can  con- 
tribute $5,000  per  election  cycle  to  the  same 
candidate. 

What  Charles  Betmett  has  done  in  his 
proposed  legislation  is  to  go  right  to  the 
heart  of  this  problem.  Mr.  Bermetfs  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  would  limit  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent  in  a 
campaign.  The  Bennett  amendment  is  an 
absolutely  essential  first  step  in  taking  big 
money  out  of  American  politics,  and  return- 
ing government  to  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  I  encourage  each  of  you  to  endorse 
this  amendment  and  return  integrity  to  our 
electoral  system. 


HOUSE  ARMED  SERVICES  TAKES 
SOVIET  TESTIMONY  ON  GOR- 
BACHEV PROPOSALS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  an- 
nouncing that  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  embarking  on  a  series  of  hear- 
ings and  direct  contacts  with  Soviet  officials 
aimed  at  fashioning  United  States  defense 
budgets  in  this  period  of  change  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  a  major  initiative  by  the  committee. 
We  must  put  together  defense  budgets  for 
this  year  and  the  next  few  years.  That  will  be 
hard  enough  to  do  given  the  deficit.  But  the 
problem  is  compounded  by  uncertainty  about 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  moving  target.  The 
Soviets  are  talking  about  unilateral  moves  that 
have  not  yet  been  implemented.  We  don't 
know  if  Gorbachev  will  succeed  or  even  sur- 
vive. If  he  succeeds,  we  don't  know  where 
Soviet  defense  programs  will  be  several  years 
from  now.  If  he  is  replaced,  we  don't  know  if 
his  successors  will  completely  reverse  or 
merely  modify  his  plans. 

The  committee  has  several  planned  events. 
Let  me  outline  them  for  you. 

First,  the  committee's  defense  policy  panel 
will  hold  a  hearing  May  9  with  Soviet  officials 
from  the  Institute  for  the  USA  and  Canada, 
the  chief  Moscow  think  tank  on  superpower 
relations,  which  frequently  surfaces  ideas  that 
end  up  as  policies.  As  chairman,  I  will  host  a 
series  of  small  roundtable  discussions  with  the 
same  Soviets  May  9  and  10.  The  group  will  be 
led  by  Andrey  Kokoshin,  a  deputy  director  of 
the  Soviet  Institute  for  the  USA  and  Canada, 
and  Roald  Sagdeyev.  former  director  of  the 
Soviet  Space  Research  Institute  who  was  just 
elected  to  the  new  Soviet  legislature  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Second,  Marshal  Sergey  Akhromeyev,  for- 
meriy  chief  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff  and 
now  a  personal  adviser  to  President  Gorba- 
chev, has  agreed  to  testify  before  the  commit- 
tee's defense  policy  panel,  with  a  date  in  June 
anticipated. 

Third,  I  have  spoken  with  the  Soviet  Embas- 
sy about  a  committee  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
over  Memorial  Day  that  will  take  members  of 
the  committee  to  military  sites  and  installa- 
tions never  before  seen  by  Western  visitors. 
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Fourth,  a  series  of  hearings  are  planned  to 
include  administration  and  private  sector  ana- 
lysts who  have  t>een  watchir>g  the  evolution 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  This  will  include  input 
from  the  administration's  strategic  review, 
once  ttiat  effort  has  been  completed. 

Fifth,  a  briefing  on  the  net  assessment, 
which  has  t)een  prepared  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  will  be  provided  the  committee.  This 
will  help  establish  a  basis  for  assessing  Soviet 
and  American  comparative  military  capabilities 
prior  to  any  Soviet  cutbacks. 

Those  are  the  chief  components  of  this 
committee  initiative. 

Gorbachev  is  talking  at>out  dramatic  revi- 
sions in  the  Soviet  military.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  we're  so  used  to  managing  responses 
to  an  increasing  Soviet  threat  that  we  have 
little  idea  how  to  cope  with  a  decreasing 
threat.  The  committee  initiative  is  designed  to 
help  t)oth  the  committee  and  the  American 
public  think  through  the  implications,  which 
could  be  far  reaching. 

The  committee  initiative  has  already  begun. 
The  committee  has  held  hearings  on  the  Gor- 
bachev reforms,  including  testimony  from  Ko- 
koshin. Staff  resources  have  been  deployed 
to  assess  the  Gorbachev  proposals  and  their 
impact  on  U.S.  military  strategy  and  structure 
and  we  have  issued  two  reports — on  the  exist- 
ing balance  and  on  Gorbachev's  intentions. 
More  reports  are  planned. 

Let  me  underscore  two  cautions: 

First,  we  have  to  see  whether  the  Gorba- 
chev reforms  are  carried  out.  So  far,  they  are 
essentially  a  series  of  speeches  arnl  prom- 
ises. If  the  pledges  are  carried  out,  we'll  see 
some  impact  by  the  time  we  are  working  on 
the  defense  budget  next  year  and  can  take 
the  changes  into  account  in  fashioning  the 
fiscal  year  1991  defense  budget. 

Second,  only  the  executive  branch  can  ne- 
gotiate agreements  with  the  Soviets.  But  be- 
cause of  that,  a  congressional  committee  is  in 
a  better  position  for  expansive  give-and-take 
and  exploration  of  new  ideas.  We  can  air  new 
ideas  with  a  Soviet  think  tank  that  American 
and  Soviet  diplomats  could  never  discuss  di- 
rectly precisely  because  the  diplomats  are  ne- 
gotiators. 


THE  FRESH  MUSHROOM  PROMO- 
TION, RESEARCH,  AND  CON- 
SUMER INFORMATION  ACT 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which  will  au- 
thorize a  promotion,  research,  and  consumer 
education  and  information  program  for  fresh 
mushrooms.  I  am  joined  by  my  colleagues, 
Hon.  Richard  Schulze.  Hon.  Charles 
Hatcher,  Hon.  Bill  Emerson,  Hon.  Tony 
COELHO,  Hon.  Mike  Synar,  Hon.  Harley 
Staggers,  Hon.  Bill  Grant,  Hon.  Sam  Gejd- 
ENSON,  Hon.  Robin  Tallon,  and  Hon.  Mike 
Espy  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

The  Fresh  Mushroom  Promotion,  Research, 
and  Consumer  Information  Act  would 
strengthen  the  fresh  mushroom  industry's  po- 
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sition  in  ttie  marketpiace,  maintain  and  expand 
existing  marVets.  and  develop  new  markets 
and  uses  for  fresh  mushrooms. 

The  Ml  and  the  program  it  woukl  authonze 
are  patterr>ed  after  the  extremely  successful 
promotion  and  research  programs  that  cur- 
rently exist  for  dairy,  beef,  and  pork.  All  of 
these  programs,  I  hasten  to  add,  are  paid  for 
by  the  producers  themselves  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  The  same  woukj  be  true  for  the 
mushroom  promotion  and  research  program. 

This  legislation  would  provide  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  issue  an  order,  which 
woukJ  set  up  assessment  procedures  for  pro- 
ducers and  first  handlers  of  mushrooms  and 
an  administrative  framework  for  the  operation 
of  the  program.  The  order  woukJ  cover  all  va- 
rieties of  cultivated  mushrooms  commercially 
grown  or  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
the  fresh  market.  Mushrooms  used  in  proc- 
essing woukJ  not  be  included. 

The  bill  Includes  provisions  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  a  mushroom  council  made  up 
of  producers  to  administer  the  order,  and  for 
payment  of  an  assessment  of  ^  cent  per 
pourxj  for  the  first  year,  and  1  cent  per  pound 
for  the  second  year  of  the  program.  However, 
producers  or  importers  of  less  ttun  500,000 
pouTKte  of  mushrooms  per  year  would  t>e 
exempt  from  tf>e  assessment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  over  112.5  million 
pourxte  of  mushrooms  were  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  a  value  to  tt>e  growers  of  over 
$110  millkjn.  Nationally,  fresh  mushrooms 
sales  reached  a  level  of  over  468  million 
pourKls  last  year.  Compared  with  processed 
mushrooms,  fresh  product  represented  74 
percent  of  total  production. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  size,  scope,  and  suc- 
cess of  California's  great  agricultural  base. 
Our  producers  have  led  the  way  m  producer 
funded  ar>d  operated  commodity  promotion 
programs. 

The  benefit!  to  the  producer  and  ttie  con- 
sumer of  these  programs  are  numerous.  The 
producers  take  no  more  responsitxlity  in  the 
marketing  of  tt>eir  product  and,  therefore,  in 
tt>etr  economic  well-being. 

Information  provided  by  these  types  of  pro- 
grams on  the  commodity's  nutritional  berwfits, 
as  well  as  on  proper  selection,  storage,  han- 
dling, and  preparation  of  tf>e  product  is  an  im- 
portant service  to  ttie  consumer.  At  a  time 
wt>en  consumer  confiderKe  in  the  healthful- 
ness  of  some  parts  of  our  food  supply  has 
been  shaken,  such  information  is  extremely 
valuable. 

I  woukJ  also  point  out  that  tfie  research 
component  of  ttie  program  authonzed  by  this 
biH  and  ttie  results  of  ttiat  research,  shouM 
help  to  ensure  the  safety  and  healthfulness  of 
our  food  supply.  As  Federal  research  dollars 
have  declined,  I  t>eiieve  it  Is  highly  commerxJ- 
at)le  tt\a\  American  agricultural  producers  are 
joining  togett^er  arnj  pooling  their  resources  in 
tt>ese  efforts  to  improve  their  product  and 
strengttten  ttieir  position  In  tt>e  marketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation 
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HONORING  ITALIAN-AMERICANS 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  two  Italian-Americans  from  Michigan 
wtio  have  been  chosen  as  "  Italian- Amencans 
of  the  Year"  by  the  Italian  Study  Group  of 
Troy,  Ml  Anthony  Filippis,  Sr.,  of  Royal  Oak, 
Ml,  and  Andrea  Alati-Allemon  of  Troy,  Ml,  will 
be  honored  by  ttie  Italian  Study  Group  at  the 
club's  15th  annual  Festa  Italiana  on  Sunday 
May  7,  1989. 

Antfiony  and  Andrea  willfully  serve  the  citi- 
zens of  ttie  Detroit  community.  Through  their 
many  activities  they  touch  many  with  their 
dedication  and  generosity. 

Anttwny  Flllppis  motivates  us  all  through  his 
many  courageous  accomplishments  and 
serves  as  a  role  model  for  handicapped  youth. 
He  dedicates  his  life  to  prosthetics  develop- 
ment and  has  two  artificial  limbs  himself, 
havir>g  lost  both  legs  t)elow  the  knee  in  a  train 
accident  as  a  child.  Anthony  is  the  cofounder 
of  Wright  ar)d  Filippis,  a  company  specializing 
in  prosthetic  devices  and  equipment  for  the 
physically  handicapped.  He  is  committed  to 
the  advancement  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped through  his  work  at  his  Detroit-area 
stores  Antfiony  brings  light  to  many  through 
his  continued  participation  in  chanty  activities, 
including  Easter  Seals  Telettwn,  Wheelchair 
Daze,  amputee  baskettwil,  Detroit  Free  Press 
International  Marathon  and  other  events. 

ArKlrea  Alati-Allemon  is  a  truly  remarkable 
person.  She  exemplifies  a  strong  family 
person  dedk:ated  to  people.  Stie  Is  a  graduate 
of  Michigan  State  University  with  a  degree  in 
social  work.  She  has  dedicated  herself  to  rais- 
ing three  chiMren  and  actively  serving  our 
community  Andrea  has  three  sons,  Tony,  21, 
Paul,  19,  and  Bob,  17.  Tony  and  Paul  current- 
ly atterxj  Michigan  State  University,  Andrea's 
alma  mater.  Her  distinction  as  a  community 
servant  is  reflected  by  her  numerous  service 
activities  including  PTA  president.  Smith 
Middle  School,  Troy:  Senior  Citizen  Annual 
Dinners  by  Troy  Kiwanis;  member  of  St.  Anas- 
tasia  Veronica,  A  Chnstian  service  group;  and 
Athens  High  School  Athletic  Boosters. 

My  dear  colleagues,  I  ask  that  you  join  me 
in  congratulatir>g  Anttiony  Filippis,  Sr.,  and 
Andrea  Alati-Allemon  for  t)eing  named  Italian- 
Americans  of  the  year.  On  behalf  of  ttie  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Michigan,  I  thank  Anthony 
and  Andrea  for  ttieir  commitment  to  serving 
our  communities. 


NOTRE  DAME  SPRING  FESTIVAL 


HON.  BILL  SARPALIUS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
and  age,  no  one  can  questksn  ttie  value  of  a 
good  educatkxi.  or  the  wisdom  in  a  communi- 
ty providing  a  wide  variety  of  quality  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  its  citizens. 
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I  am  fortunate  that  the  people  of  my  district, 
the  13th  District  of  Texas,  recognize  this. 
Throughout  my  district,  communities  strive 
dally  to  make  the  best  education  possible 
available  to  their  children. 

Wichita  Falls  is  no  exception.  The  city  pro- 
vkjes  a  fine  public  primary  and  secondary 
education  for  its  young  and  is  home  to  a  first- 
class  Institution  of  higher  learning,  Midwestern 
State  University. 

But,  Wichita  Falls  also  is  a  community  that 
understands  how  important  It  Is  to  encourage 
alternatives  to  public  education,  for  some  fam- 
ilies are  best  served  by  a  different  environ- 
ment than  that  found  in  the  public  schools. 
Wichita  Falls  historically  has  made  sure  these 
alternatives  are  available  to  those  who  seek 
them. 

Notre  Dame  Scfiool  stands  today  as  a  shin- 
ing example  of  this  foresight  and  wisdom.  Ttie 
school  offers  an  outstanding  curriculum  firmly 
rooted  In  the  tiasics  of  education— English, 
math,  science,  and  history.  It  also  provies  stu- 
dents with  numerous  extra-curricular  opportu- 
nities, fielding  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
and  countless  other  athletic  and  academic 
teams. 

This  weekend,  Notre  Dame  School  will  have 
its  13th  annual  spring  festival.  It  is  a  time  of 
renewal,  when  those  who  so  avidly  support 
ttie  school  can  come  together  to  enjoy  fellow- 
ship and  to  lay  plans  for  a  future  as  bright  and 
successful  as  Notre  Dame's  past. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late Notre  Dame  School,  its  students,  faculty, 
parents  and  everyone  involved  In  this  year's 
spnng  festival  and  to  wish  them  all  good  luck 
for  the  future.  I  am  sure  you  and  everyone 
here  will  want  to  join  with  me  in  sending  these 
best  wishes. 


THE  GREAT    "PIRRE"  OP  1989 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I've  been  at 
the  forefront  of  those  calling  for  speedy  action 
on  the  savings  and  loan  legislation.  Yet,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  work  product  so 
far,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  unless 
the  House  makes  substantial  revisions  It 
would  t>e  t>est  to  start  over. 

Two  years  ago  we  went  through  a  similar 
drill.  When  that  S&L  legislation  was  before 
this  body  I  made  three  general  arguments 
against  it: 

First.  That  the  financing  was  inadequate  to 
do  the  job: 

Second.  That  the  off-budget  accounting  was 
wrong;  and 

Third.  That  the  policy  reforms  were  inad- 
equate. 

These  arguments  are  still  valid  today: 

First.  The  resources  being  provided  are  in- 
adequate. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office's  assess- 
ment of  the  tiill  (S.  774)  reported  by  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  concludes  ttiat  the 
administration  has  underestimated  ttie  costs 
of  ttie  bailout,  largely  by  using  txxjk  value  in- 
stead of  the  market  value  of  assets,  so  that 
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the  costs  could  exceed  the  $74  billion  provid- 
ed in  the  bill  by  some  $30  billion— April  13, 
1989.  If  this  isn't  an  invitation  to  revisit  the 
problem,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

Second.  The  off-budget  accounting  is 
wrong,  both  politically  and  financially,  and  will 
prove  unnecessarily  costly. 

The  bill's  financing  scheme  guarantees  an 
additional  cost  to  American  taxpayers  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  three 
decades  solely  because  of  the  design  of  the 
plan. 

The  administration  has  failed  to  make  a 
cogent  argument  for  the  off-budget  financing, 
while  experts  are  solidly  against  it.  For  exam- 
ple, CBO,  in  their  cost  estimate  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
states:  "CBO  believes  *  *  *  that  REFCORP 
would  be  a  Government  entity,  and  should  be 
included  in  the  budget"  (p.  4).  And  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office,  in  the  prepared  testimo- 
ny of  Comptroller  General  Chartes  A.  Bowsher 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  April  18  states:  "*  *  *  any  use  of  Fed- 
eral money  to  resolve  the  problem  should  be 

on-budget. (p.  1). 

And  while  the  administration  and  Members 
of  Congress  were  adamantly  against  changing 
Gramm-Rudman  for  the  comparatively  incon- 
sequential bipartisan  budget  agreement,  it  is 
apparently  all  right  to  change  that  law  for  the 
S&L  legislation  (see  section  725).  At  the  same 
time,  economists  are  generally  of  the  view 
that  the  bailout  is  an  economic  wash— taking 
the  money  out  of  the  credit  market  and  put- 
ting it  fight  back  in— so  the  costs  of  the  bail- 
out could  legitimately  be  exempted  from  the 
deficit  targets  without  violating  the  spirit  or 
intent  of  Gramm-Rudman.  The  huge  extra 
cost  brought  about  by  off-budget  financing  is 
unnecessary. 

Third.  The  reforms  contained  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  ensure  administrative  chaos  and 
invite  scandal. 

I  want  to  expand  on  this  third  point  for  the 
Record. 

With  only  eight  dissenting  votes  and  few 
substantive  changes,  the  Senate  passed  on 
April  19  the  administration's  savings  and  loan 
bailout  bill,  more  formally  known  as  the  "Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Reform,  Recovery,  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989"  (S.  774).  This  bill 
[FIRRE]  is  presently  being  considered  by  the 
House  Banking  Committee.  Strong  pressures 
are  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  House  to 
pass  this  legislation  quickly  and  in  a  form 
closely  approximating  that  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Even  the  briefest  perusal  of  this  huge  bill— 
564  pages  for  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee's reported  bill— indicates  severe  deficien- 
cies in  the  underiying  organizational  stoicture 
for  implementing  the  intent  of  the  bill.  The  de- 
ficiencies range  from  fundamental  constitu- 
tional questions  regarding  the  delegation  of 
sovereign  powers  to  private  parties  to  prob- 
lems of  detail  resulting  from  conceptual  incon- 
sistencies between  related  provisions. 

FIRRE  is  extremely  detailed  on  minor  mat- 
ters and  vague  on  fundamentals.  It  is  a  pot- 
pourri of  proviskjns,  many  of  which  are  only 
tangentially  related  to  the  bask:  issue  that 
prompted  the  bill  in  the  first  place.  Sloppy 
drafting  and  a  lack  of  legal  coherence  makes 
me  wonder  whether  the  administration's  bill 
was  subjected  to  any  systematic  professional 
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legislative  review  and  clearance  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senate  did  pass  the  bill.  I 
am  encouraged  that  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee improved  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posal, and  that  the  full  Senate  improved  on 
the  committee's  work.  But  unless  the  House 
makes  dramatic  changes,  the  result  will  be  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  President's  legal 
authority  and  managerial  capacity  to  regulate 
the  thrift  industry.  Similarly,  Congress  will  ex- 
perience a  substantial  reduction  in  its  capacity 
to  oversee  the  actors  in  the  troubled  thrift 
sector.  I  don't  think  this  is  what  most  people 
have  in  mind  when  they  think  of  S&L  reform. 

This  bill  establishes  a  series  of  independent 
actors,  unaccountable  in  any  significant  sense 
to  politically  responsible  officials  or  the  Con- 
gress. They  will  be  able  to  expose  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  major  obligations,  while  managing 
their  new  entities  principally  for  the  benefit  of 
the  officers  of  the  corporations  the  legislation 

Cr63t6S. 

Given  FIRRE's  size  and  detail,  I  will  cite 
some  of  its  legal  and  structural  deficiencies. 
These  deficiencies  are  only  suggestive  of  the 
basic  lack  of  conceptual  integrity  which  under- 
lies this  bill.  In  my  opinion,  these  deficiencies 
will  make  the  law  essentially  unadministrable. 

RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION  AND  OVERSIGHT 
BOARD 

Section  501  of  S.  744  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
[RTCJ.  "The  Corporation  shall  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Oversight  Board.  The  Oversight 
Board  and  the  Corporation  shall  not  be  an 
agency  or  executive  agency  for  purposes  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code"  (Congressional 
Record,  April  19,  1989,  p.  S.  4343). 

What,  precisely,  does  it  mean  to  not  be  an 
agency  of  the  United  States? 

Under  law,  an  "executive  agency  means  an 
executive  department,  a  Government  corpora- 
tion, arid  an  independent  establishment"— 
U.S.C.  105).  As  such  it  is  the  organizational 
term  with  the  most  encompassing  definition. 
Conceptually,  an  entity  is  either  an  agency  of 
the  United  States,  or  it  is  something  else.  For 
an  entity  property  to  be  considered  an  agency 
of  the  United  States,  it  must  have  been  cre- 
ated pursuant  to  law,  be  conskJered  an  arm  of 
the  sovereign  power  with  authority  to  act  with 
the  force  of  law,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  laws 
applying  to  agencies  except  where  exempted 
in  a  general  managerial  statute  or  in  its  ena- 
bling statute. 

If  an  entity  is  established  by  Congress,  but 
is  not  to  be  considered  to  be  an  agency  of  the 
United  States,  then  it  is  not  subject  to  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Code 
except  for  those  provisions  specifically  denot- 
ed in  the  enabling  statute.  In  essence,  non- 
agencies  are  considered  private  and  subject 
to  the  laws  and  court  precedents  generally 
applicable  to  private  bodies. 

Agencies  of  the  United  States  must  be 
managed  by  officers  of  the  United  States. 
These  officers  must  be  duly  appointed  by  the 
President  or  the  executive  officer  delegated 
this  authority.  Agencies  are  assigned  the  at- 
tributes of  the  sovereign,  the  first  attribute 
generally  being  the  legitimate  right  to  use  co- 
ercion to  enforce  its  will.  The  sovereign  may. 
for  instance,  tax  citizens  and  corporations  and 
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impose  penalties  on  those  who  resist  paying 
their  taxes. 

Conceptually,  a  sovereign  is  indivisible  and 
cannot  assign  its  attributes  to  private  parties 
and  remain  a  sovereign.  Tfierefore,  a  non- 
agency  of  the  United  States  should  not  be 
managed  by  officers  of  the  United  States  and 
should  not  be  able  to  force  and  enforce  its  will 
upon  other  nonagencies  or  on  Government 
agencies. 

The  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  is  a  nona- 
gency  which  is  assigned  authority  to  enforce 
laws,  for  example,  "In  carrying  out  its  activi- 
ties, the  Corporation  shall  possess  all  the 
rights,  powers,  duties,  and  obligations  provkl- 
ed  in  sections  11,  12,  and  13  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  *  *  *."  (CR,  p.  S 
4343). 

Yet  the  RTC,  a  nonagency,  is  to  be  run  by  a 
board  of  directors,  called  the  Oversight  Board, 
consisting  of  5  members;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Attorney  General,  and  two 
members  from  the  private  sector  appointed  by 
the  President.  This  mixed  five-memt)er  t)oard, 
three  officers  of  the  United  States  and  two  pri- 
vate citizens,  is  not  an  advisory  board  but  is  to 
be  actively  involved:  "The  Oversight  Board 
shall  review  and  have  overall  responsibility 
over  the  work,  progress,  management  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation.  The  Oversight 
Board  shall  approve  or  disapprove,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, any  regulation,  policy,  procedure, 
guideline,  statement,  contract,  and  other 
action  of  the  Resolution  Tmst  Corporation." 
(CR.  p.  S  4344). 

Putting  these  senior  Government  officials 
on  the  Oversight  Board  invites  political  and 
administrative  conflict  of  interest  and  also  mis- 
leads the  public  as  to  the  likely  participation  of 
these  individuals.  For  example,  it  is  a  simple 
fact  that  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States;  he  has  no  institutional  inter- 
est in  managing  the  RTC. 

Given  this  reality,  the  Attorney  General  is 
likely  to  delegate  his  Oversight  Board  respon- 
sibilities to  a  subordinate.  Yet  as  noted  above, 
the  role  of  the  Oversight  Board  is  anything  but 
perfunctory.  This  bill  requires  that  the  Over- 
sight Board  and  its  staff  actively  manage  the 
RTC. 

This  bill  provides  that  private  persons— the 
two  members  of  the  Oversight  Board  from  the 
private  sector— operating  under  private  law, 
for  example,  not  under  the  conflict  of  interest 
statutes  governing  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  shall  have  authority  to 
"manage"  the  RTC  and  "approve  or  disap- 
prove *  *  *  any  regulation,  et  cetera."  The 
backgrounds  required  of  these  two  individuals 
invites  a  legal  and  financial  conflict  of  inter- 
est—"the  two  private  sector  members  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  shall  have 
substantial  experience  in  the  management  of 
large  business  organizations  engaged  in  real 
estate,  finance,  or  development  activities." 
CR,  p.  S  4344).  This  is  precisely  the  type  of 
relationship  between  the  regulator  and  the 
regulated  that  we  should  be  avokling. 

This  Corporation  is  authorized  to  hire  its 
own  staff  and  to  "hire,  promote,  compensate, 
and  discharge  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Corporation,  without  regard  to  title  5,  United 
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States  Code."  (CR.  p.  S  4344).  It  appears  that 
th«  bill  auttxxizes  three  new  personnel  sys- 
tems, and  possibty  more.  The  proliferation  of 
personnel  systems  witNn  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment IS  not  in  the  public  Interest.  If  higher  sal- 
aries are  necessary,  these  can  be  arrar>ged 
using  normal  procedures.  IrKluding  legislative 
action,  vMttun  the  civil  service  system  without 
the  undesirable  effects  that  can  follow  from 
new,  poorty  conceri/ed  personnel  systems.  A 
typicai  question  when  personnel  systems,  dis- 
tant if  not  immune  from  congressional  over- 
sight, are  created  for  each  new  nonagency: 
Should  the  Hatch  Act  apply? 

In  short,  the  employees  of  this  Corporation, 
already  not  employees  of  the  United  States, 
are  furttier  insulated  from  any  of  the  responsi- 
bilities and  nghts  normally  associated  with 
Federal  civil  servants.  This  entity,  while  au- 
thorized to  establish  its  own  personnel 
system,  is  also  permitted  to  "utilize  the  per- 
sonnel of  tt>e  agencies  of  ttie  three  Govern- 
ment members — Oversight  Board — witfxxit  ad- 
ditional compensation."  (CR,  p  S  4344)  The 
meshing  of  Federal  and  private  employees  in 
one  office  is  fraught  with  legal  and  admimstra- 
trve  problems. 

To  insure  tfiat  the  RTC  is  not  considered 
part  of  the  Government— notwithstarxiing  all 
the  governnnental  responsibilities  and  privi- 
leges It  IS  assigned  in  tfie  act — it  is  permitted 
"to  mortgage"  its  real  property  if  it  so  desires, 
and  IS  also  permitted  to  "obtain  Insurance 
against  loss,"  presumably  real  property  loss. 
(CR,  p  S  4344) 

If  you  are  confused  as  to  wt^etfier  or  not  tt>e 
RTC  is  really  governmental  or  private,  this  is 
urvjerstarxlable  I  suspect  the  designers  of 
this  legislation  wanted  a  body  that  was  essen- 
tially ur>defir>able,  an  entity  tfiat  lives  in  the 
twibght  zone  between  ttie  public  and  private 
sectors,  that  can  draw  upon  the  advantages 
of  each  as  circumstances  warrant. 

And  if  all  this  is  not  confusing  erKXigh.  an- 
ott>er  provision  states:  "The  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  shall  be  the  pnmary 
manager  of  ttie  Corporation  m  accordance 
with  an  agreement  between  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Corpora- 
tion." (CR,  p.  S  4344).  I  interpret  this  to  mean 
that  tfie  Corporation  is  instructed  to  contract- 
out  its  activities  to  tf>e  FDIC.  yet  it  seems  to 
me.  from  \what  I  just  cited  above,  that  the 
Oversight  Board  is  also  ttie  pnmary  manager. 

This  Corporation,  the  RTC,  a  nonagency  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  is  rx)netheless  empow- 
ered to  issue  regulations  with  ttie  force  of  law. 
These  regulatxxis.  however,  "shall  be  promul- 
gated and  enforced  wrttKiut  regard  to  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code."  (CR,  p.  S  4345).  This  means  that 
these  rules  shall  be  promulgated  without 
regard  to  the  procedures  provided  by  ttie  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  Does  Congress 
reaNy  want  this  Corporation  to  be  able  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  wittxxjt  following  tt>e  pro- 
cedures of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act? 

But  ti\e  real  question  is  this:  What  is  a  non- 
agency  of  tf>e  United  States,  with  private  offi- 
cers and  employees  among  its  staff,  doing 
promulgating  rules  with  tt>e  force  of  law  in  the 
first  place. 

RESOUmOM  FUNOINQ  CORPOrtATION  (REFCOeP) 

This  bW  does  not  provide  any  appropriated 
fuTKing  for  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 
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Instead,  it  stipulates  a  convoluted  scheme  for 
private  funding  of  the  RTC  through  another 
nonagency,  tt>e  Resolution  Funding  Corpora- 
tion (REFCORP]: 

Notwittistanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  [a  most  dangerous  phrase  in  lawmaking 
that  is  found  throughout  this  bill]  •  •  '  the 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions—a new  agency  of  the  United  States, 
discussed  in  the  following  section— is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  charter  a  corpora- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  Resolution  Funding 
Corporation.  (CR,  p.  S  4347). 

Ttie  REFCORP  will  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  directorate  composed  of  three 
memt)ers;  two  memt)ers  selected  by  the  Over- 
sight Board  from  among  the  presidents  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Finance  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  bank  Board— an  officer  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  believes  Is  a  private 
person;  and  since  tt>e  FHLB  Board  is  sched- 
uled to  be  reorganized  into  tfie  Office  of  Sav- 
ings Associations,  the  Director  will  be  a  subor- 
dinate to  the  Chairman  of  the  OSA.  Thus, 
once  again,  we  have  officers  of  the  United 
States  selecting  officers  of  a  nonagency. 

The  REFCORP  is  a  shell  corporation:  "The 
Furvjing  Corporation  shall  have  no  paid  em- 
ployees." The  Directorate  may.  "with  the  ap- 
proval of  ttw  Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Sav- 
ings Associations,  authorize  ttie  officers,  em- 
ployees, or  agents  of  Xt\e  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  to  act  for  arnj  on  tiehalf  of  the  funding 
corporation  in  such  manner  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  tfie  functions  of  the  funding 
corporations."  (CR.  p.  S  4347).  What  does 
this  mean?  It  means  that  private  employees  of 
the — private — Home  Loan  Banks  will  be  in 
charge  of  administering  the  functions  of  this 
Corporation,  functions  that  involve  the  imposi- 
tkxi  of  assessments  upon  tt>e  Banks. 

"Each  Federal  l-(ome  Loan  Bank  shall 
invest  in  nonvoting  capital  stock  of  the  funding 
corporation  at  such  times  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Oversight  Board  may  pre- 
scnbe."  (CR,  p.  S  4347).  In  my  view,  the  man- 
datory nature  of  the  assessments  passes  tfie 
duck  test,  arxl  is  therefore  a  form  of  taxation, 
a  power  reserved  to  the  sovereign  and  not 
delegated  to  private  parties. 

The  absurdity  of  the  REFCORP-RTC  rela- 
tionship IS  most  fully  appreciated  when  one 
realizes  that,  under  the  plan,  money  t)orrowed 
by  REFCORP  and  transferred  to  the  RTC  will 
be  officially  scored  as  an  offsetting  receipt  to 
the  on-t>udget  RTC;  that  is.  it  will  reduce  the 
deficit.  CBO,  which  is  rnsw  out  of  the  official 
deficit  scorekeeping  loop,  has  it  right  when 
tt>ey  pointed  out  in  ttieir  cost  estimate  of 
FIRRE: 

REFCORP  would  tie  a  government  entity, 
and  should  be  included  in  the  budget.  REF- 
CORP would  t>e  created  by  the  government 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  l>orrowing  funds  and 
transferring  them  to  a  federal  agency— 
RTC.  REFCORP  actions  would  be  con- 
trolled by  regulations  prescrll)ed  by  the 
RTC  OVERSIGHT  Board,  which  would 
consist  of  three  federal  officials.  It  could 
not  pay  dividends  to  or  otherwise  l>enefit  its 
nominal  owners,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks.  In  fact,  the  funds  "invested"  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  would  not  tie  an 
investment  at  all  but  would  more  closely  re- 
semble a  tax.  since  there  is  nothing  volun- 
tary   atwut    their    contribution.    The    bill 
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would  also  give  REFCORP  the  authority  to 
collect  assessments  on  federally-insured 
thrifts,  a  function  normally  reserved  for 
government  agencies.  Furthermore,  the 
Treasury  would  pay  most  of  the  cost  of 
REFCORP  txjrrowing  by  covering  most  of 
the  interest  costs.  This  estimate,  therefore, 
treats  REFCORP  as  an  on-budget  govern- 
ment entity.  Its  l>orrowing  is  treated  as 
means  of  financing,  like  Treasury  bonds, 
and  not  as  income  (offsetting  collections)  to 
the  government  (p.  4). 

The  Government  Accounting  Office  is  nearly 
as  blunt  as  Vne  CBO,  and  points  out  the  egre- 
gious extra  costs  associated  with  REFCORP. 
In  the  prepared  statement  cited  above,  GAO 
states: 

Classifying  REFCORP  as  an  off-budget 
GSE  would  minimize  the  short-term  deficit 
impact  t>ecause  REFCORPs  $50  billion  pay- 
ment to  the  RTC  would  then  be  treated  as 
private  GSE  money  flowing  from  outside 
the  government  to  a  federal  corporation.  In 
other  words,  the  money  the  govenunent  re- 
ceives from  REFCORP  would  be  treated  as 
a  federal  collection  rather  than  a  federal 
t>orrowing.  Under  established  budgetary 
conventions,  collections  are  offsets  that 
reduce  (by  the  amount  of  the  collections) 
the  budget's  reported  net  outlays.  On  the 
other  hand,  amounts  iMrrowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment are  not  counted  as  offsetting  col- 
lections, and  for  good  reason— to  do  so 
would  permit  the  government  to  balance  its 
t>ooks  through  l>orrowings. 

We  and  others  have  pointed  out  that  this 
off-budget  REFCORP  approach  would  have 
the  longer-term  consequence  of  increasing 
Treasury's  interest  costs  over  those  that 
Treasury  would  pay  if  it,  rather  then  REF- 
CORP, borrowed  the  funds  and  made  them 
available  for  resolution  actions.  This  is  lie- 
cause  REPCORP's  borrowings  would  carry 
higher  interest  costs  than  Treasury's.  Ac- 
cording to  the  administration,  REFCORP 
would  have  to  pay  25  basis  points  more  than 
Treasury  would  have  to  on  30-year  l>onds, 
adding  (3.8  billion  to  Treasury's  interest 
costs  over  the  life  of  the  program.  There  are 
other  estimates  of  higher  added  interest 
costs  (p.  7-8). 

OFFICE  OF  SAVING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sectk>n  301  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  [FSLIC],  presently  a 
wholly  owned,  on-t)udget  Government  corpo- 
ration under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  [FHLBB], 
and  the  transfer  of  many  FSLIC  functions  to  a 
new  body  [OAS]  and  to  the  FDIC.  FSLIC  had 
been  operating  under  provisions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  9101),  a  law  that  will  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  new  bureau. 

There  is  established  an  Office  of  Savings 
Associations.  The  Office  shall  be  a  bureau 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  All 
power  and  authority  vested  in  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  or  its  Chairman  im- 
mediately prior  to  enactment  of  the  FIRRE 
Act  are,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
that  Act  or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act,  vested  in  the  Chairman  of  the  Office  of 
Savings  Associations. "  (CR,  p.  S  4326). 

What  this  provision  says  is  that  there  shall 
be  a  bureau  in  the  Treasury  run  by  a  single 
Administrator  who  will  have  the  title  of  "Chair- 
man" although  there  is  no  "Board"  to  chair. 
This  may  t>e  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
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the  executive  branch.  This  "Chairman"  is  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  5  years.  The  key  phrase, 
however,  is  that  all  the  authorities  previously 
residing  in  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banl< 
Board  are  vested  in  the  Chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations  [OSA],  not  in 
the  head  of  the  Department,  who  is  apparent- 
ly regarded  by  the  drafters  of  this  legislation 
as  being  only  nominally  superior  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  OSA. 

A  major  recommendation  of  the  First 
Hoover  Commission  (1949),  and  a  practice 
generally  considered  essential  to  responsible 
and  accountable  Government,  is  to  assign  the 
full  legal  authority  for  performing  a  function  to 
the  head  of  a  department,  not  to  a  subordi- 
nate officer.  The  head  of  a  department  may 
delegate  authority  or  the  Congress  may  pro- 
vide for  the  delegation  of  authority,  but  the 
basic  authority  and  responsibility  should  reside 
in  the  individual  accountable  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  department. 

In  this  instance,  the  authorities  residing  on 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bani^  Board  and  its 
Chairman  should  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  delegation  to  a 
bureau  chief,  In  this  case  the  Chairman  or 
head  of  the  OSA. 

By  delegating  authority  directly  to  a  subordi- 
nate oHicer  in  a  department,  this  law  virtually 
guarantees  that  there  will  be  conflict  between 
the  officers  of  the  department  and  the  officers 
of  the  agency  regarding  fundamental  policy 
Issues  and  operational  matters.  If  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  is  presumably  the  person 
being  held  responsible  by  the  President,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  OSA,  whose  views  will  ul- 
timately prevail? 

Proper  legal  and  managerial  principles  sug- 
gest that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
be  superior  and  the  Chairman  of  the  OSA  in- 
ferior in  both  legal  and  political  relationships. 
FIRRE  violates  this  principle  by  placing  a 
bureau  in  a  department  but  then  substantially 
insulating  this  bureau  and  its  chief  from  ac- 
countability to  the  department  head  and 
through  him  to  the  President. 
Consider  the  following  legal  constmct: 
The  Chairman  shall  perform  his  or  her 
duties  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Nothing  in  this 
section  may  be  construed  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  intervene  in  any 
matter  or  proceeding  before  the  Chairman. 
(OR,  p.  S  4326). 

How's  that  again?  Which  sentence  is  legally 
operative? 

As  if  to  almost  ensure  that  the  OSA  is  ac- 
countable to  no  one  in  the  executive  branch, 
we  fir>d  this: 

Whenever  the  Chairman  transmits  any 
legislative  recommendations,  testimony,  or 
comments  on  legislation  to  the  President  or 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  he 
or  she  shall  concurrently  transmit  copies 
thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  SUtes  [including  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury?]  shall  have  any 
authority  to  require  the  Chairman  to 
submit  legislative  recommendations,  or  tes- 
timony, or  comments  on  legislation  to  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  for 
approval,  comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  recommendations,  testi- 
mony, or  comments  to  the  Congress.  (CR,  p. 
S.  4326). 
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I  recognize  this  language  does  not  establish 
a  precedent,  but  I  believe  such  a  requirement 
violates  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Separation  of  Powers.  An  agency  within 
the  executive  branch  must  be  ultimately  re- 
sponsible to  the  President,  and  this  provision 
mattes  that  Impossible. 

By  design,  these  provisions  create  a  sepa- 
rate, and  largely  unaccountable,  policy,  admin- 
istrative and  personnel  fiefdom  for  the  Chair- 
man of  the  OSA. 

A  major  technique  for  further  insulating  an 
agency  from  accountability  to  either  the  de- 
partmental head  or  relevant  congressional 
committee  is  to  tal<e  the  compensation  sched- 
ule and  agency  funding  out  of  the  normal  ap- 
propriations process  for  the  department.  Sec- 
tion 301  of  S.  774  reads  in  part: 

The  salaries  of  the  Chairman  and  other 
employees  of  the  Office  and  all  other  ex- 
penses thereof  may  be  paid  from  assess- 
ments levied  under  this  Act.  and  the  funds 
derived  from  such  assessments  may  be  de- 
posited by  the  Chairman  in  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  under  section  5234  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  and  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  Government  Funds  or  appro- 
priated monies  •  •  '."  (CR,  p.  7199) 

Salaries  of  the  Chairman  and  other  employ- 
ees of  the  OSA  may  be  considered  nonappro- 
priated funds— a  debatable  public  policy 
choice— but  they  are  nonetheless  funds  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  There  is  confusion  apparent 
here  between  funds  appropriated  and  those 
funds  of  Government  agencies  derived  from 
assessments,  user  fees,  or  other  charges. 
These  assessments  are  no  less  Government 
funds  than  the  revenue  collected  by  Govern- 
ment corporations — for  example,  FSLIC — 
under  authority  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  The  OSA  is  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  and  its  assessments  are  funds 
of  the  Government. 

Another  glaring  weakness  in  the  legislation 
Is  the  excessive  delegation  authority  assigned 
the  Chairman  of  OSA;  "The  Chairman  may, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
delegate  to  any  duly  authorized  employee, 
representative,  or  agent  any  power  vested  in 
the  Chairman  by  law."  (CR,  p.  S.  4326). 

And  further  in  the  law,  the  Chairman  ap- 
pears to  be  assigned  a  major  authority  over 
another  agency.  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  State  or  Federal,  or  the  con- 
stitution of  any  State,  or  of  this  section,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  power  and  jurisdiction  to 
appoint  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration as  sole  conservator  or  receiver  of  an  in- 
sured State  saving  association.  ."  (CR,  p. 
S  4330). 

What  is  being  created  in  this  legislation  is 
an  office  within  a  department  where  the  head 
of  the  department  is  effectively  being  shutout 
of  the  critical  policy  and  management  deci- 
sions, although  the  head  of  the  department 
will  ultimately  be  held  accountable  for  those 
decisions  by  the  Congress.  This  is  a  prescrip- 
tion for  political  and  administrative  conflict.  It 
risks  domination  by  the  interest  groups  pre- 
sumably being  regulated  by  the  OSA. 

Isn't  that  what  helped  get  us  into  this  situa- 
tion in  the  first  place?  The  question  deserves 
some  exploration. 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  its  complex  sub- 
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ordinate  organizational  structure  was  that  it 
encountered  difficulty  in  separating  its  savings 
and  loan  promotion  mandate  from  its  savings 
and  loan  regulatory  responslt>ilities. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  was 
often  accused  of  having  been  captured  by  the 
institutions  It  was  supposed  to  regulate  and  by 
special  interest  groups  such  as  the  U.S. 
League.  We  can  debate  whether  this  accusa- 
tion has  any  substance,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
Board  encountered  difficulties  in  separating  its 
promotional  and  regulatory  responsibilities, 
and  many  observers  have  singled  this  out  as 
a  principal  cause  of  the  current  mess.  In  re- 
sponse, FIRRE  sets  the  stage  for  a  continu- 
ation of  this  fundamental  conflict  In  agency 
purposes  and  mission. 

FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  AGENCY 

The  complex  web  of  organizations  with 
overiapping  and  amt)iguous  authority  to  regu- 
late the  remnants  of  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry continues  with  the  establishment  of  still 
another  agency,  called  ttie  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Agency.  This  agency,  however.  Is 
not  located  within  a  department: 

There  is  established  as  an  independent 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Agency.  The  Agency  shall 
supervise  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
and  shall  promulgate  and  enforce  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders,  as  are  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  all  other  laws  it  is 
his  tsic]  duty  to  Implement.  (CR.  p.  S  4351). 

The  mission  of  the  Agency  is  to  "ensure 
that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  carry  out 
their  housing  finance  missions  .  .  ."  (CR,  p.  S 
4351).  The  Agency  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  a  presi- 
dent and  two  members  appointed  by  the 
President. 

To  assure  that  the  Agency  is  able  to  pay 
high  salaries  and  not  be  under  those  pesky 
civil  service  rules,  the  bill  states: 

The  Agency  may  employ,  direct,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  employees,  attor- 
neys and  agents  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  duties  .  .  .  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  no  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  Banks  shall  l>e  a 
Federal  officer  or  employee  under  any  defi- 
nition of  either  term  In  section  2104,  2105, 
5331,  5541,  5561.  5701.  7103,  8101,  8311.  8331. 
or  any  other  provision  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  (CR.  p.  S  4351). 

This  obtuse  language  means,  in  short,  that 
these  employees,  promulgating  regulations 
and  enforcing  laws,  shall  not  be  considered 
employees  of  the  United  States.  Like  the 
Office  of  Savings  Associations,  pay  to  employ- 
ees of  this  Agency  of  the  United  States,  "shall 
not  be  constmed  to  be  Government  funds  or 
appropriated  moneys,  or  subject  to  apportion- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  chapter  1 5  of  title  31 
or  any  other  authority."  (CR.  p.  S  4351). 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Agency,  like 
the  other  entities  created  in  this  act,  is  a 
hytxid  of  governmental  and  private  authorities 
and  personnel.  The  purpose  is  to  avoid  the 
regular  lines  of  political,  administrative,  and  fi- 
nancial accountability  normally  associated  with 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  provi- 
sions involving  the  authorities,  organlzati(xi, 
personnel,  or  finances  of  the  entities  author- 
ized in  this  bill  will  distance  the  administration 
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front  responsibility  and  wiil  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  Congress  to  exercise  its  proper  over- 
Sight  function. 

AOOITKMAL  ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGES 

Perhaps  to  take  advantage  of  the  urgerKy 
of  ttvs  legislation,  a  vahety  of  additional  pro- 
posals are  included  in  the  small  print.  In  fact, 
this  btll  has  become  something  of  ttie  prover- 
bial legislative  Chnstmas  tree  for  special  inter- 
est proposals  Two  such  proposals  are  worth 
highlighting. 

First.  Federal  Asset  Disposition  Association: 

In  1985,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  [FHLBB]  created  tfie  Federal  Asset  Dis- 
position Association  [FADA]  to  assist  FSLIC  in 
the  management  and  disposition  of  acquired 
assets.  In  July  1985,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Advisory  Council  recommerxJed  that  the 
FHLBB  charter  FADA  as  a  private  savings  and 
k>an  association  and  provide  capital  for  this 
venture  from  Federal  funds.  Thus,  FADA  was 
initially  capitalized  at  $25  million  from  FSLIC, 
a  Federal  on-budget  Government  corporation, 
owning  100  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  FADA. 

From  ttie  beginning,  the  operations  of  FADA 
were  plagued  with  legal  and  management  dif- 
ficulties and  it  k>st  considerable  sums  of 
money.  The  first  president  of  FADA  received 
an  annual  salary  of  S250.000  plus  generous 
bonuses,  making  her  perhaps  the  most  highly 
compensated  Federal  employee  in  history. 

A  1988  GAO  report  concluded  that  FADA 
"was  illegally  established  as  a  federally  char- 
tered savings  and  loan  association"— GAO/ 
GGD-89-26.  GAO  also  determined  that  FADA 
employees,  irrespective  of  the  opinion  of  tfie 
FHLBB  or  of  private  law  firms  hired  by  FADA, 
were  Federal  employees  and  thus  were  sub- 
ject to  Federal  laws.  FADA  and  FHLBB  have 
essentially  tgnoreti  tf>e  GAO  opinion. 

This  bill  serves  as  a  vehicle  to  take  care  of 
the  FADA  problem.  It  reads: 

The  Corporation— Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration—shall convert  the  Federal  Asset 
Disposition  Association  to  a  corporation  or 
other  business  entity  and  sell  such  other 
corporate  entity  or  business  entity,  or  dis- 
solve and  wind  up  the  affairs  of  such  Asso- 
ciation. (CR.  p.  S  4345). 

Instead  of  dissolving  the  FADA  and  return- 
ing its  assets  and  functions  to  tfie  FSLIC,  or 
its  successor  agency,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
selling  to  tf>e  private  sector  of  an  illegally  cre- 
ated, 100  percent  federally  owned  entity. 
Precedence  for  such  a  transaction  is  un- 
known, at  least  to  this  Member.  The  principal 
berteficianes  of  such  a  transfer,  If  approved  by 
Congress— and  It  sfKJuW  be  recalled  that 
FADA  was  ne\ie(  created  or  autfxxized  by 
statute  in  tfie  first  place — are  tfie  lrK:umbent 
officers  of  tfie  Association. 

Congress  shoukj  consider  the  conse- 
quences tfiat  will  folk>w  from  this  precedent- 
setting  transaction  of  selling  a  governmental 
agertcy  to  an  unspecified  pinvate  party.  Wfien 
Congress  determined  to  fully  privatize  Conrail, 
tfiere  was  full  debate  arKJ  an  agreed  upon 
plan  for  protecting  the  public  interest  in  the  di- 
vestiture of  tNs  publicly  held  asset.  No  such 
plan  IS  provided  in  tfiis  bill  and  indeed  there 
fias  been  no  senous  congressional  review  of 
this  particular  proposal. 

Second.  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  As- 
sociation—Freddie Mac: 
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Perfiaps  the  most  glaring  Inconsistency  in 
this  huge  bill  is  created  by  the  proposed 
changes  for  Freddie  Mac,  tfie  Government- 
sponsored  enterprise  established  by  law  in 
1970  to  help  make  an  active  secondary 
market  in  home  mortgages.  Freddie  is  current- 
ly controlled  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board;  its  stock  is  owned  by  thrift  institutions 
across  ttte  country.  Freddie's  quasi-govern- 
mental status  confers  on  It  enormous  advan- 
tages over  would-be  competitors:  sovereign 
immunity,  antitrust  immunity,  exemptkin  from 
SEC  registration,  exemption  from  State  and 
local  taxation,  and  tfie  credit  priority  enjoyed 
by  the  Government  in  liqukJations  and  bank- 
ruptcies. 

Title  XI  of  FIRRE  would  expand  Freddie's 
board  to  18  and  provides  that  the  Secretaries 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
Treasury  have  nominal  oversight,  making 
Freddie  similar  to  Fannie  Mae.  In  effect,  how- 
ever, this  move  would  weaken  Government 
oversight  of  what  is  nsky  enterpnse. 

While  FIRRE  would  toughen  capital  and  de- 
posit insurance  requirements  on  savings  and 
loans,  tfrareby  driving  an  increased  proportion 
of  tf>e  mortgage  business  into  the  secorKiary 
market— the  domain  of  Fannie  Mae  and  Fred- 
die Mac— FIRRE  fails  to  impose  capital  re- 
quirements on  either  Freddie  or  Fannie.  In 
Freddie's  case,  this  means  permitting  It  to 
continue  funding  S226  billion  of  mortgage 
backed  securities  plus  its  current  portfolio  of 
S34  billion  of  assets  with  only  $1.6  billion  of 
stockholder  equity— a  capitalization  rate  of 
only  0.6  percent. 

Tfie  inconsistency  Is  apparent.  One  part  of 
the  bill  protects  tfie  public  by  imposing  new 
and  stnngent— relative  to  present— capital  re- 
quirements on  thrifts.  Yet  the  same  bill  puts 
the  public  at  greater  risk  by  weakening  regula- 
tory oversight  autfiority  arid  failing  to  Impose 
any  capital  standards  on  entities  who  are  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  generating  the  thrift  In- 
dustry's necessary  liquidity.  It's  worth  noting 
that  this  proposal,  which  some  have  called  pri- 
vatization, would  retain  Freddie's  competitive 
advantages  cited  above 

CONCLUSION 

This  bill  is  fundamentally  flawed  througfiout 
in  terms  of  its  finarKial,  legal,  conceptual,  and 
management  provisions.  There  is  a  deliberate 
blurring  of  governmental  and  private  authori- 
ties, personnel,  and  functions.  At  least  five 
new  entities  are  created,  two  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  and  three  nonagencies  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  case  of  the  nonagencies, 
however,  they  will  be  ultimately  managed  by 
officers  of  the  United  States. 

In  tfie  complexity  of  this  bill,  legal  authonties 
are  not  clarified,  and  thus  it  Is  apparent  that 
various  agerKies,  for  example,  FDIC,  OSA, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Agency  have  simi- 
lar, if  not  overiapping,  responsibilities.  The  de- 
cision to  have  many  boards,  many  agencies, 
and  many  programs  Is  hardly  a  prescription  for 
improving  the  lines  of  managerial  accountabil- 
ity in  the  financial  Institutions  regulatory  field. 

We  need  cleariy  defined  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities and  they  ought  to  converge  on  a 
single,  senior  official— that  Is,  the  Secretary  of 
tfie  Treasury.  Resources  need  to  be  adequate 
to  do  tfie  job,  and  the  job  sfiould  be  fully 
funded  with  appropriated  funds,  and  with  the 
accounting  on-budget  but  off  Gramm-Rudman. 
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Responsibility  for  regulatory  functions 
shoukJ  be  assigned  solely  to  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  managed  by  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  employed  and 
functioning  under  the  personnel,  compiensa- 
tion,  and  conflict  of  Interest  laws  of  the  United 
States,  except  where  absolutely  necessary  to 
deviate.  Actions  of  the  agencies  should  be 
subject  to  routine  and  regular  departmental 
scrutiny.  Tfie  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  should  be  made  to  apply  where  appropri- 
ate. Finally,  tfie  whole  set  of  transactions 
should  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Tfie  Budget  Act  of  1974  set  in  motion  ef- 
forts to  escape  tfie  constraints  of  the  new 
budget  process.  The  off-budget  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  [FEB]  became  a  vehicle  for  off- 
budget  funding  of  Government  programs — for 
example,  FmHA.  There  was  also  a  huge  in- 
crease In  Government  credit  activity,  especial- 
ly loan  guarantees — which  only  show  up  in  the 
budget  in  the  case  of  default. 

In  1985,  we  tightened  the  budget  process 
by  passing  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law 
and,  while  we  have  loosened  this  law — and  do 
so  again  in  FIRRE— it  too  has  spawned  a 
series  of  highly  creative  budget  evasion 
schemes.  Some  of  these  didn't  make  it— for 
example,  the  Corporation  for  Small  Business 
Investment,  or  COSBI,  which  would  invest  in 
risky  small  business  Investment  company, 
SDIC,  debentures  with  over  95  percent  of  Its 
capital  coming  from  Uncle  Sam.  But  some 
have  made  it;  in  1987,  Congress  created  and 
provided  $11  billion  to  the  financing  corpora- 
tion, FICO,  to  shut  down  zombie  thrifts,  only  to 
be  followed  the  next  year  by  creation  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  Assistance  Board, 
FCSFAC,  at  a  cost  of  $4  billion,  to  close  insol- 
vent farm  credit  institutions. 

Now,  as  a  further  testimony  to  Congress' 
and  the  administration's  desire  to  appear  not 
to  vkilate  Gramm-Rudman,  and  thus  continue 
the  charade  that  we  are  making  real  progress 
against  the  deficit,  we  are  about  to  provide 
$50  billion  off -budget  to  create  REFCORP  and 
get  it  going. 

One  would  think  we  would  have  learned  by 
now  that  we  should  pay  attention  to  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  financial  entities — both 
Government  agencies  and  quasi-Government 
agencies — before  they  go  belly-up.  The  liabil- 
ities of  these  entities  are  enormous,  and  re- 
gardless of  how  they  are  defined  in  law, 
whether  or  not  their  guarantees  carry  an  ex- 
plicit Government  guarantee,  or  whether  they 
are  privately  owned,  the  taxpayer  is  at  risk. 

I  don't  know  where  the  next  crisis  will  come 
from,  but  whatever  the  source  may  be,  we  can 
be  fairiy  certain  we  will  not  have  a  legal  and 
Institutional  mechanism  In  place  to  see  it 
coming  and  head  It  off. 

FIRRE  is  a  pooriy  designed  bill  that  will  not 
solve  the  issue  at  hand.  Its  enactment  virtually 
guarantees  that  we'll  have  to  revisit  the  issue, 
again.  As  much  as  anything  else.  Its  passage 
will  demonstrate  that  we  have  yet  to  learn 
from  our  experience.  Passing  FIRRE  in  its 
present  form  shirks  our  responsibilities  as 
elected  representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I've  worked  in  the  securities 
business  all  my  adult  life.  Before  coming  to 
Congress,  I  served  for  5  years  as  Chairman  of 
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the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Cincinnati. 
Yet  my  experience  with  the  thrift  industry  spe- 
cifically and  the  financial  sector  generally  is 
only  tangentially  related  to  my  concerns  about 
this  legislation.  Simply  put,  this  bill  is  bad 
public  policy.  I  believe  its  enactment  into  law 
will  invite  more  anguish  and  risk  more  scan- 
dals. 

Quite  apart  from  its  financial  deficiencies 
and  budgetary  weaknesses,  this  bill  creates 
an  unmanageable  and  unaccountable  regula- 
tory system  for  the  beleaguered  savings  and 
loan  industry.  They  deserve  better;  Ixjth  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  deserve 
better;  and  most  importantly,  the  American 
people  deserve  better. 


TRIBXJTE  TO  MSGR.  THOMAS  J. 
McCORMACK 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  inE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  pay  tribute  to  Msgr.  Thomas  J. 
McCormack  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  field 
of  education  in  my  district  of  the  South  Bronx. 
I  want  to  congratulate  Monsignor  McCormack 
on  his  37  years  of  outstanding  service  to  Car- 
dinal Hayes  High  School.  His  unique  efforts  of 
striving  toward  the  school's  motto  "For  God 
and  Country"  have  made  the  South  Bronx  a 
better  place  for  all  of  us. 

Through  his  many  years  at  Cardinal  Hayes 
High  School,  Monsignor  McCormack  has  ex- 
perienced the  transformatkjn  of  a  predomi- 
nately white  to  black  and  Hispanic  student 
body.  This  change  in  demographics  did  not 
impede  his  conviction  toward  teachir>g  and 
guiding  students  to  demand  the  most  of  them- 
selves. Like  Jaime  Escalente,  who  successful- 
ly taught  college  calculus  to  a  high-risk,  drop 
out  group  of  Hispanic  students  in  east  Los  An- 
geles, Monsignor  McCormack  is  an  example 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  educators.  His 
dedication  to  his  profession  cleariy  demon- 
strates that  a  young  mind  is  always  willing  and 
eager  to  learn  if  given  the  opportunity,  the 
challenge,  and  the  support. 
■  His  skills  as  an  educator  and  his  efforts  as 
a  humanitarian  are  truly  inspired  by  God.  That 
is,  his  efforts  are  not  a  result  of  the  art  of  a 
learned  man  but  rather  the  result  of  a  devoted 
individual,  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  which 
the  school  stands  for  "God  and  Country". 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Msgr.  Thomas 
McConmack  whose  work  truly  reflects  the 
words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  "To  educate  a 
man  in  mind  and  not  in  moral  is  to  educate  a 
menace  to  society." 
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memorate  the  brutal  deaths  of  more  than  6 
million  Jews,  including  1  V2  million  Jewish  chil- 
dren, who  perished  under  the  cruelties  of  the 
Nazi  regime. 

In  1933  there  was  an  estimated  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  8  million  in  Europe.  By 
1945  nearty  6  million  Jews  or  67  percent  of 
that  population  had  been  wiped  out.  This 
didn't  happen  over  night.  It  occun-ed  in  a  slow, 
institutionalized  process  that  separated  the 
Jews  from  the  larger  population  in  Europe. 
They  were  systematically  removed  from  posi- 
tions of  respect  and  dignity,  forced  into  a 
second  class  status,  used  for  slave  labor, 
abused  in  medical  experimentation,  and  finally 
senselessly  murdered  in  concentration  camps 
and  buried  without  dignity  in  mass  graves. 
This  process  was  instituted  under  the  Nuren- 
berg  laws  in  1935.  The  laws  declared  Jews  to 
be  second  class  citizens,  unable  to  maintain 
any  type  of  wealth,  forbidden  to  fraternize  with 
non-Jews,  and  forced  out  of  professional  ca- 
reers. This  process  culminated  in  the  mass 
extermination  camps  whereby  the  victims 
were  marched  into  gas  chambers  and  killed, 
often  times  being  required  to  dig  their  own 
graves  beforehand.  In  one  2-month  period, 
during  the  summer  of  1942,  300,000  Jews 
from  the  ghetto  of  Warsaw  were  gassed  at 
the  Treblinka  death  camp.  Those  who  sur- 
vived the  camps  were  subject  to  lifelong  psy- 
chological and  physical  trauma.  The  memory 
of  those  who  were  lost  in  the  Holocaust  shall 
live  on  as  a  reminder  to  all  of  those  who  cher- 
ish freedom,  democracy,  and  human  dignity. 

We  gather  in  the  House  and  across  Amer- 
ica to  remember  and  commemorate  this  grim 
and  terrible  period  of  recent  history.  We  take 
this  time  out  every  year  for  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust  so  that  through  their  memory  we 
can  ensure  that  never  again  will  a  people  face 
a  threat  to  their  existence  like  the  Holocaust. 
Today,  we  also  remember  the  survivors,  and 
their  courage,  their  faith,  and  their  indomitable 
spirit.  The  Nazis  desti-oyed  them  physically, 
but  they  could  not  extinguish  their  devotion  to 
their  heritage,  to  their  legacy,  and  to  their  reli- 
gion. 

The  systematic  program  of  genocide  must 
continue  to  be  rememt)ered  and  studied  if  we 
as  a  free  democratic  nation  are  to  prevent  its 
recun^ence.  As  Jews  around  the  worid  every 
spring  teach  their  children  of  tfieir  historical 
freedom  from  slavery  in  their  holiday  of  Pass- 
over, so  do  we  teach  our  children  atXMt  the 
Holocaust.  For  the  next  generation,  the  Hokj- 
caust  will  become  just  one  more  event  in  his- 
tory, if  we  do  rrot  continue  to  remind  and 
teach  our  children  of  the  tragic  proportions  of 
its  significance.  Holocaust  Remembrance  Day 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  remember  these 
events  in  order  not  to  repeat  them. 


YOM  HASHOAH 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1989 
Mr.    THOMAS    A.    LUKEN.    Mr.    Speaker, 
today  is  Yom  Hashoah,  Holocaust  Remem- 
brance Day.  This  day  is  designated  each  year 
by  Congress  and  the  state  of  Israel  to  com- 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  comprehensive  campaign 
finance  refonn  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today.  I  certainly  hope  that  you  will  support 
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this  effort  to  stem  the  increasing  costs  in- 
volved in  seeking  office,  to  lessen  the  influ- 
ence of  PAC's  on  our  system,  and  to  get  all  of 
us  candidates  out  of  the  cycle  of  continuous 
fundraising.  I  want  to  see  more  individuals 
participating  in  the  political  system — both  by 
making  contributions  and  by  actually  running 
for  office.  Too  many  people  don't  want  to 
make  contiibutions  to  a  campaign  because 
they  feel  that  PAC's  are  njnning  the  show, 
and  they  don't  want  to  run  for  office  them- 
selves t>ecause  they  think  it  costs  too  much 
money.  Allow  me  to  explain  how  I  want  to 
change  our  system. 

First,  my  bill  would  limit  campaign  spending 
to  $400,000  for  each  election  cycle— both  pri- 
mary and  general  races.  It  also  adopts  the 
proposal  that  permits  candidates  to  use  no 
more  than  $50,000  of  their  personal  money 
per  cycle. 

Candidates  who  accept  spending  limitations 
would  be  entitled  to  the  lowest  available  rates 
for  t»oth  broadcast  and  newspaper  advertising 
as  well  as  reduced  postage  rates. 

My  bill  also  includes  a  provision  which 
would  provide  a  100-percent  tax  credit  for 
contributions  to  candidates  in  the  congres- 
sional district  in  which  the  individual  resides — 
one  credit  per  year  limited  to  $100  for  individ- 
uals and  $200  for  couples  filing  joint  returns. 
The  credit  would  apply  only  to  contributions  to 
candidates  who  accept  spending  limits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  report  with  some  pride  that 
the  100-percent  tax  credit  idea,  now  a  part  of 
other  t>ills  besides  my  own,  is  a  proposal  I  first 
introduced  in  the  House  shortly  after  my  arriv- 
al here  in  1 977. 

My  bill  would  also  repeal  a  loophole  which 
allows  Members  of  Congress  elected  before 
January  8,  1 980,  to  convert  their  excess  cam- 
paign funds  to  personal  use.  This  practice, 
while  legal,  violates  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

My  bill  would  significantly  change  the  rules 
governing  PAC  contributions.  PAC's  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  contribute  to  candklates 
whose  campaign  treasuries  exceeded 
$100,000  at  the  start  of  an  election  cycle. 
Single  PAC  contiibutkjns  would  be  limited  to 
$1,000  as  opposed  to  the  present  $5,000  limi- 
tation. Members'  PAC's  would  be  eliminated. 
PAC's  would  only  be  allowed  to  contoibute  to 
one  candidate  per  race,  and  they  would  only 
be  allowed  to  make  contributions  during  the 
actual  election  year.  Also,  contoibutors  to 
PAC's  would  be  able  to  designate  how  the 
PAC  spends  his  or  her  money,  and  PAC's 
would  tje  required  to  spend  at  least  half  of 
each  contribution  to  support  a  candidate  in 
the  congressional  district  where  the  donor  re- 
sides. 

I  have  also  included  a  provision  that  would 
end  the  practice  of  bundling,  arnl  make  inter- 
mediaries or  conduits  accountable  for  their 
contributions. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  see  more  ac- 
countability for  so-called  independent  expendi- 
tures. My  bill  includes  a  provision  that  requires 
anyone  making  an  independent  expenditure 
through  a  broadcast  communication  on  televi- 
sion to  display  a  statement  setting  forth  the 
name  of  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
and  any  connected  organization.  Should  such 
an  expenditure  be  made  through  a  printed  ad- 
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vertisement,  the  communication  will  also  in- 
clude an  identifying  statement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  support- 
ing ttvs  k)ill. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING 
ERNEST 


IN  HONOR  OP  MAY  10.  1989.  THE 
DAY  OP  THE  TEACHER.  UTTLE 
LAKE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 
SANTA  PE  SPRINGS.  CA 


UMI 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  cAuroRif  lA 

nf  THK  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1989 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  me  in  horK>ring  tf>e  teachers  and  employ- 
ees of  ttie  Little  Lake  School  District. 

On  May  10.  1969.  the  Little  Lake  School 
District  will  ho(d  a  cetebration  in  honor  of  tfie 
Day  of  the  Teacfier.  This  day  has  t>een  set 
aside  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  current  and 
retired  teachers  of  the  Little  Lake  ScfK>ol  Dis- 
trict wtx)  have  committed  tfieir  lives  to  tfte  in- 
struction arxJ  growth  of  our  youth. 

On  this  day,  the  school  district  will  pay  spe- 
cial recognition  to  tfie  1988-89  Teacher  of  the 
Year.  Joyce  Gordon.  The  Teacher  of  the  Year 
Award  is  given  to  a  teacher  wtio  has  demon- 
strated outstanding  teaching  and  has  gone 
atx>ve  and  tieyorxl  tfie  call  of  duty  Mrs. 
Gordon  is  such  a  person.  She  is  a  teacher 
who  urxlerstands  tf>e  complexities  that  go  into 
the  learning  process.  More  importantly,  sfie 
understands  cfuklren.  To  quote  Mrs.  Gordon, 

All  children  can  leam.  All  need  differing 
amount  of  time,  repetition,  or  experience.  It 
gives  me  great  Joy  to  hear  a  child  say,  "How 
come  1  understand  it  when  you  show  me?"  1 
believe  that  teaching  is  an  art,  mediated  by 
science.  Adults  ca.i  see  the  science,  tem- 
pered by  the  art.  jut  children  feel  the  art 
and  respond  with  their  hearts  to  the  sci- 
ence. 

On  May  18.  ttie  scfKX}l  distnct  will  also  host 
a  celebration  in  horxx  of  "Clasafied  Employ- 
ees Day."  At  this  meeting  instructional  aides, 
secretaries,  derfcs.  maintenarx:e  staff,  arxJ 
cafeteria  workers  wHI  be  honored  for  their 
commitment  and  dedk^ation  to  education. 
They  are  to  be  commended  for  tfieir  contribu- 
tions to  tfie  needs  of  tfie  students  in  tfie 
actnot  district.  The  welfare  and  safety  of  our 
young  people  ts  by  tfiese  outstanding  empkjy- 
ees.  It  takes  spedal  people  to  care  and  edu- 
cate our  Nation's  students.  I  am  proud  tfiat 
those  fine  people  have  chosen  to  work  in  my 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  Little  Lake  School  Distnct 
is  one  of  tfie  finest  scfiool  distncts  tn  tfie 
State  of  California.  The  loyalty  of  the  people 
being  fwnored  reflects  the  district's  outstand- 
ing relationship  with  its  emptoyees.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  a  salute  to  tfie  teach- 
ers and  employees  of  tfie  Little  Lake  Scfiool 
District  for  adding  something  special  to  educa- 
tion. 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  honor  a  man  wfio 
fiolds  a  special  place  in  tfie  history  and  in  the 
fiearts  of  those  wfio  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  know  him — Ernest  W.  Michel.  On  May 
10.  1989,  tfie  United  Jewish  Appeal-Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  PhilanthropMes  of  New  York  will 
honor  Emest  at  a  dinner  marking  his  retire- 
ment from  his  position  as  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  UJA  Federation  of  New  York.  I 
sfiouM  like  to  share  some  of  his  achievements 
with  you. 

In  1922,  Mr.  Michel  was  born  In  Manheim, 
Germany.  Wfien  he  reacfied  his  early  twen- 
ties, he  faced  the  fiorror  of  Workj  War  II. 
Through  those  years,  he  endured  the  atroc- 
ities of  Kristallnacht  and  11  different  concen- 
tration camps,  t>efore  his  lit>eration  in  1945. 
Freed  from  oppression,  Ernest  fought  back. 
Using  the  byline  "Former  Auschwitz  Inmate — 
104995,'  he  wrote  as  a  special  correspondent 
while  covering  the  Nuremberg  trials. 

In  1946  Ernest  tiegan  to  txjild  a  new  life  for 
himself  on  this  side  of  tfie  Atlantic  as  fie 
steamed  into  the  New  York  Hartxir  atioard  tfie 
S.S.  Marine  Flasher.  He  first  worked  as  a 
copy  tioy,  tfien  as  a  reporter  and  columnist  for 
tfie  Port  Huron  Times-HeraW. 

In  1948,  he  joined  the  staff  of  tfie  United 
Jewish  Appeal  wfiere  he  successfully  worked 
until  1967.  wfien  fie  acted  as  a  special  con- 
sultant to  help  create  tfie  Appel  Juif  de 
France.  Ernest  returned  to  New  York  once 
again  in  1970  to  t>ecome  the  executive  vice 
president  for  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  of 
Greater  New  York. 

Emest  continues  educating  tfie  public  about 
tfie  horrors  of  World  War  II  through  special 
events  such  as  the  World  Gatfiering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors  and  the  Remembrance 
Week  observarKe  of  tfie  50th  anniversary  of 
Knstallnacht,  for  which  I  led  a  special  order  In 
tfie  House  of  Representatives. 

This  man  is  a  true  inspiration  to  us  all.  Not 
only  IS  he  one  of  the  "survivors,"  but  with  his 
courage  and  intelligence  he  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  dedicated  leader  and  a  model 
human  being. 


PRECLEARANCE  BILL 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  noRiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  signifk^antty 
expand  U.S.  Customs  presence  at  overseas 
airports.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  increase 
preclearance  inspectional  operatk>ns  t>y  U.S. 
Customs  officers  stationed  in  foreign  countries 
with  international  airports  that  have  high 
volume  air  passenger  traffic  to  tfie  United 
States. 
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Presently,  customs  has  preclearance  in- 
spection sites  in  Canada,  Bermuda,  and  the 
Bahamas  where  travelers  preclear  customs 
formalities  prior  to  departure  for  tfie  United 
States.  My  proposal  would  seek  to  expand 
this  program  to  other  key  U.S  trading  partners. 

I  t>elleve  this  bill  recognizes  the  realities  of 
the  world  trading  system  today.  We  must  bal- 
ance tfie  increasing  globalization  of  interna- 
tronal  commerce  and  the  need  to  promote  fa- 
cilitation of  goods,  services  and  people  across 
international  tx>rders  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  interdiction  of  Illegal  drugs  and  combating 
tfie  ever-increasing  terrorist  threat  to  US  citi- 
zens on  tfie  otfier. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  require  tfie  ad- 
ministration to  Initiate  bilateral  negotiations 
with  foreign  countries  for  tfie  purpose  of  en- 
tering Into  agreements  that  autfiorize  U.S. 
Customs  officers  to  be  stationed  in  foreign 
countries  with  high  volume  airports.  The  legis- 
lation sets  forth  negotiating  objectives  to  au- 
tfiorize Customs  officers  to  carry  out  inspec- 
tions, searches,  seizures,  arrests,  and  other 
appropriate  duties  of  passengers,  cargo,  and 
air  carriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intent  to  not  only  pro- 
vide faster  and  more  efficient  service  to  inter- 
national travelers  coming  to  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  provide  increased  safety  and  secu- 
rity to  all  travelers. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  GILDA 
OLIVEROS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  a  very  special  individual  from  Flor- 
ida's 16th  District,  Mrs.  Gilda  Oliveros  of  the 
city  of  Hialeah  Gardens,  FL.  On  March  14, 
1 989,  Mrs.  Oliveros  added  yet  anotfier  impres- 
sive accomplishment  to  a  distinctive  career  by 
t>ecoming  the  first  Cuban-t>orn  woman  to  tie 
elected  mayor  of  an  American  city. 

Mrs.  Oliveros  has  served  the  city  of  Hialeah 
Gardens  as  a  councilwoman  and,  since  1987, 
finance  director.  When  Mrs.  Oliveros  took 
office,  the  city  had  a  large  deficit.  However, 
under  her  leadership,  the  deficit  not  only  was 
eliminated,  t>ut  tfie  city  also  ended  fiscal  year 
1988  with  a  surplus. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Oliveros  has  also  tieen  the 
liaison  to  the  beautification  board,  and  with 
her  guidance,  the  board  planned  and  built  the 
American  Veterans  Memorial  in  Veterans  Park 
in  Hialeah  Gardens.  She  also  fias  taken  a 
special  Interest  in  senior  citizens  and  has 
worked  diligently  to  expand  the  city's  services 
for  the  elderly. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  one  of  tfie  many  outstanding 
Cutian-Americans  In  my  congressional  district 
and  community.  Mrs.  Oliveros  symbolizes  the 
significant  accomplishments  and  contributions 
that  Cuban-Americans  have  made  to  enhance 
life  in  south  Florida.  She  Is  the  emtxxliment  of 
a  proud  people  who  have  come  not  merely  to 
reside  in  this  country,  but  also  to  help  shape 
its  future. 
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It  is  tnjiy  an  honor  to  recognize  the  accom- 
plishments of  Mayor  Olrveros.  and  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  congratulating 
her  on  her  recent  election. 


THE  OCCASION  OP  THE  DAYS 
OF  REMEMBRANCE  OP  THE 
HOLOCAUST 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  almost 
50  years  since  the  beginning  of  Worid  War  II. 
Despite  the  passage  of  time,  the  tenible  sad- 
ness brought  about  by  this  conflict  continues 
to  remain  prominent  in  our  thoughts  and 
memories.  The  carnage  associated  with  the 
war,  and  in  particular,  the  Holocaust,  are  un- 
equaled  in  human  history.  It  is  fitting  that 
today  we  bear  witness  to  the  dead  and  living 
victims  of  the  Holocaust  by  commemorating 
the  Days  of  Remembrance  in  our  Nation's 

Capitol. 

The  names  Auschwitz,  Belzec,  Maidanek, 
Dachau,  and  others,  are  symbols  of  great 
human  suffering,  as  well  as  man's  capability 
for  complete  moral  failure.  Millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  living  in  areas  under 
Nazi  domination  were  transported  to  these 
centers  of  destruction  in  cattle  cars,  where 
some  were  worked  to  death  and  others  de- 
stroyed immediately.  The  Nazi  effort  to  "Ger- 
manize" Europe  was  felt  most  heavily  by  the 
Continent's  Jews,  although  large  numbers  of 
Poles,  Russians,  and  others  selected  for  their 
political  beliefs  or  sexual  preference  were  in- 
cluded as  well.  Hitler's  eHorts  to  exterminate 
the  Jews,  known  as  the  "final  solution,"  re- 
sulted in  some  6  million  Jewish  deaths  alone. 
Genocide,  the  effort  to  destroy  a  whole 
people,  was  the  greatest  of  Nazi  sins  against 
mankind. 

Like  the  special  commemoration  of  Kristall- 
nacht  last  November,  today's  memorial  serv- 
k;e  provides  an  important  opportunity  to  recall 
the  suffering  which  began  five  decades  ago, 
and  continues  to  be  felt  so  vividly  in  our  own 
present  day.  We  must  never  forget 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ality.  They  pushed  David  Zeddies  to  the  level 
that  earned  him  the  Nissen  Award  as  the  top 
senior  gymnast  and  Coach  Yoshi  Hayasaki  to 
his  recognition  as  NCAA  National  Coach  of 
the  Year.  Through  maintaining  the  intensity 
and  effort  they  have  shown  in  recent  years, 
particulariy  this  year,  I  am  sure  that  all  those 
involved  with  the  men's  gymnastics  team  will 
succeed  in  every  endeavor. 

To  win  the  NCAA  team  title  takes  hard 
work,  talent,  desire,  and  an  ability  to  work  to- 
gether that  will  serve  the  team  members  well 
as  they  complete  studies  and  move  on  to 
business,  engineering,  or  even  the  Olympics. 

As  a  fellow  lllini,  I  am  proud  to  offer  my 
congratulations  on  an  outstanding  year. 
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VAULTING  TO  THE  TOP 

IHON.  TERRY  L  BRUCE 

'  OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 
Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to  tinoe, 
communities  around  the  State  of  Illinois  are 
reminded  of  the  excellent  quality  of  student- 
athletes  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  NCAA 
championship  of  the  men's  gymnastics  team 
provided  an  excellent  reminder  this  year. 

Trips  by  the  women's  volleyball  and  men's 
basketball  teams  to  their  respective  final  fours 
would  have  made  for  outstanding  years  indi- 
vklually.  But  the  gymnasts  earning  Illinois;  first 
NCAA  championship  in  31  years  has  made 
this  year  the  most  menrorable  all-around  ath- 
letic year  in  University  of  Illinois  history. 

By  pushing  each  other  to  excel  every  day, 
the  team  made  this  NCAA  championship  a  re- 


THE  SEEING  EYE— 60  YEARS  OP 
SERVICE 


HOLOCAUST  REMEMBRANCE 
DAY 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  marks  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion that  has  assisted  thousands  of  our  fellow 
Americans  who  seek  independence  to  lead 
satisfying,  productive  lives. 

The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Momstown,  NJ,  is 
celebrating  60  years  of  service  to  blind  Ameri- 
cans by  providing  qualified  individuals  with 
seeing-eye  dogs. 

The  Seeing  Eye  began  because  of  one 
woman's  love  for  the  German  shepherd  and 
one  man's  desire  for  independence  in  spite  of 
his  blindness. 

The  result  of  this  union  of  love  and  hope 
was  a  nonprofit  school  founded  January  29, 
1929,  in  Nashville,  TN,  by  Dorothy  Harrison 
Eustis  and  Morris  Frank. 

Their  determination  and  tenacity,  combined 
with  the  knowledge  and  guidance  of  Jack 
Humphrey,  animal  trainer,  and  Willi  Ebeling, 
German  shepherd  breeder,  laid  the  ground- 
work for  an  organization  which  has  given  dig- 
nity and  freedom  to  more  than  5.000  individ- 
uals. 

Seeing-eye  dogs  liegin  their  lives  at  the 
school's  state-of-the-art  breeding  facility  de- 
signed specifically  for  their  care.  Since  1942, 
seeing-eye  puppies  have  been  carefully  and 
lovingly  raised  for  the  first  year  of  life  by  chil- 
dren in  the  4-H  Seeing-Eye  Puppy  project. 

The  1 -year-old  dogs  return  to  the  school 
and  are  trained  in  guide  work  by  instructors 
during  a  thorough  12-week  course.  They  are 
than  carefully  matched  with  an  incoming  class 
of  blind  students. 

The  students  and  dogs  live  and  wori<  to- 
gether at  the  school  for  1  month.  Once  they 
return  home,  followup  services  are  provided 
for  the  life  of  the  dogs. 

The  dedicated  staff,  volunteers,  and  friends 
of  the  seeing  eye  deserve  our  congratulations 
and  our  thanks  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
thousands  of  blind  people  across  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Puerto  Rico  who,  for  60 
years,  have  had  the  opportunity  to  lead  pro- 
ductive, satisfying  lives  with  the  help  of  canine 
eyes  to  guide  them. 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  Yom  Hashoah,  Holocaust  Remembrance 
Day.  This  day  is  designated  each  year  by 
Congress  to  commemorate  the  heinous 
deaths  of  more  than  6  million  Jews  and  mil- 
lions of  non-Jews  who  were  murdered  under 
the  viciousness  of  Hitler's  Nazi  regime. 

We  assemble  again  today  to  rememtier  tfie 
Holocaust  in  order  that  it  not  be  repeated. 
Yom  Hashoah  is  a  ceremony  of  remem- 
brance, in  which  we  celebrate  life  and  reaffinn 
our  eternal  remembrance  of  ttiose  who  died 
and  the  causes  for  their  deaths. 

This  day  is  an  embedded  reminder  of  tf>e 
atrocities  that  occun^ed  during  the  Holocaust 
Our  children  must  be  taught  of  the  horror  of 
the  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Jewish  people, 
so  that  history  does  not  ever  repeat  the  mali- 
cious killing  of  innocent  people. 

Yom  Hashoah  is  a  day  to  Zachor— to  re- 
member. And  remember  is  what  we  must  do 
to  ensure  that  the  Holocaust  never  happens 
again. 


CARMELLA  LEO  RECOGNIZED 
POR  OUTSTANDING  SERVICE 
TO  COLLEGE  COMMUNITY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  aORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1989 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Ms.  Carmella  Leo  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  in  New  Jersey  who  will 
retire  from  the  Gloucester  County  College  on 
May  26.  1989. 

The  college  community— which  she  has 
served  so  admirably  for  more  than  20  years — 
is  certainly  the  beneficiary  of  her  tireless  ef- 
forts and  unwavering  dedication  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  school.  Always  responding  with 
distinction  to  her  responsibilities,  Carmella  has 
served  as  a  role  model  to  her  colleagues  and 
countless  students  over  the  years. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Carmella  and  wish 
her  much  success  and  happiness  in  the  many 
years.  Also.  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  resolution  on  her  t)ehalf 
as  prepared  by  the  Gloucester  County  Board 
of  Chosen  Freeholders,  sponsored  by  the 
Honorable  Joseph  L.  Manganello: 
Recognizing  Carmella  Leo  for  Her  Out- 
standing Service  to  Gloucester  County 
College 

Whereas,  Cannena  Leo  has  proven  herself 
to  be  an  asset  to  Gloucester  County  College 
since  her  employment  on  August  5,  1968, 
working  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  both  faculty 
and  students;  and. 

Whereas.  Carmella.  who  has  always  made 
herself  available  to  assist  with  the  many  ac- 
tivities associated  with  the  smooth  running 
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of  a  college  campus,  has  been  instrumental 
to  the  success  that  Gloucester  County  Col- 
lege now  enjoys;  and. 

Whereas.  Carmella  has  been  Invaluable  to 
the  Liberal  Arts  Area  where  she  has  worked 
as  a  Clerk -Typist  and  Team  Coordinator  for 
over  twenty  years;  and. 

Whereas.  Carmella  Leo  has  won  the  re- 
spect of  all  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  been  associated  with  her: 
and. 

Whereas.  Carmellas  retirement  on  May 
26.  1989  will  constitute  a  great  loss  to  her 
many  friends,  co-workers,  the  students  and 
faculty  members  of  Gloucester  County  Col- 
lege. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  John  R.  Maier.  as  Direc- 
tor and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Gloucester,  do 
hereby  commend  Carmella  Leo  for  her 
years  of  dedication  and  commitment  to 
Gloucester  County  College  and  we  extend 
our  best  wishes  upon  her  retirement  and  in 
all  future  endeavors. 

In  witness  thereof,  the  Director  and  Clerk 
have  caused  these  presents  to  be  executed, 
and  the  Seal  of  the  County  of  Gloucester  to 
be  affixed  this  3rd  day  of  May.  1989.  Signed: 
John  R.  Maier.  Director.  Gloucester  County 
Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE        AIRPORT        INFRASTRUC- 
TURE IMPROVEMENT  ACT 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FACSIM- 
ILE ADVERTISING  REGULA- 
TION ACT  OF  1989 


UMI 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  SHAYS 

or  coKNBCTictrr 

III  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  <>peakef.  today  I  jotn  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  RiNALOO,  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr. 
Stark  in  introducing  legislation  to  limit  unso- 
lictted  fax  advertisements. 

I'm  sure  some  of  you  have  heard  this  com- 
plaint from  your  constituents:  "We're  even  re- 
ceiving 'junk  mail'  over  our  fax  machines!"  We 
want  to  put  an  end  to  the  problem  before  it 
simply  becomes  unmarrigeable. 

Specifically,  the  Facsimile  Advertising  Regu- 
lation Act  requires  common  earner  companies 
to  maintain  lists  of  customers  rrat  wishing  to 
recerve  fax  advertisements  and  prohibits  the 
use  of  the  fax  machine  or  any  other  electronic 
devKe  to  send  unsolK:ited  ads  to  these  cus- 
tomers. In  addition,  ar^  fax  machirw  manufac- 
tured after  the  biU's  eruictment  and  used  to 
distribute  unsolicited  advertising  must  Klentify 
the  date  arxj  time  of  the  transmission  and  the 
name  and  telephone  number  of  the  sender  on 
each  transmitted  page 

Not  only  are  unsolicited  fax  transmissions 
costly  arnj  annofing.  but  they  are  also  an  in- 
vasion of  privacy.  This  legislatwn  takes  an  im- 
portant step  toward  protectir^  ttie  rights  of 
consumers  wtx)  do  rwt  wish  to  receive  ttiese 
intrusive  transmissions. 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

or  WBW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1989 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  announce  my  introduc- 
tion of  the  Airport  Infrastructure  Improvement 
Act.  Eruicted,  this  bill  will  help  us  solve  two 
important  problems  confronting  our  country. 
The  first,  improvirig  our  Nation's  aviation  infra- 
structure. The  second,  coming  up  with  real  so- 
lutions to  our  budget  deficit. 

Here's  the  situation.  For  years  now,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  on  the  Public  Works  Committee 
have  been  calling  for  removal  of  our  transpor- 
tation trust  funds  from  the  unified  Federal 
budget.  On  the  Aviation  Subcommittee.  I've 
joiried  my  colleagues  on  txith  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  the  fight  to  take  the  airport  and  air- 
ways trust  furKJ  off  budget.  Why?  Because  we 
currently  have  S6  t>illion  in  funds  sitting  idle  in 
that  account  while  we  deny  funding  to  r>early 
7  t>illion  dollars'  worth  of  eligible  airport  and 
ainway  safety  and  capacity  improvement 
projects.  Currently  the  money  is  used  to  artifi- 
cially pare  down  the  budget. 

Last  year,  we  on  the  subcommittee  made 
the  argument  that  if  the  traveling  public  should 
pay  taxes  of  8  percent  on  every  ticket  they 
buy.  then  they  should  certainly  expect  that 
mor>ey  to  go  toward  enhancing  air  safety  and 
capacity  in  the  system— after  all,  that's  what 
we  tell  them  we're  doing  with  their  money. 
The  rest  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body  agreed 
to  tf^t  motion,  and  we  passed  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Safety  and  Capacity  Act  In  1 987. 

The  current  law  requires  a  50-percent  re- 
duction in  aviation  user  fees  In  fiscal  year 
1990  if  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  fall  below  85  percent  of  au- 
thorized levels.  This  "trigger"  was  Included  In 
the  legislation  to  restore  faith  with  aviation 
passengers  wtio  are  seeing  tf>eir  taxes  collect- 
ed and  hoarded  wtiiie  important  programs  go 
under  funded. 

Here's  the  immediate  problem:  The  trigger 
will  go  into  eftect  on  October  1 ,  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  $1  t>illion  In  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Government.  In  other  words,  in  a  time  of  fran- 
tK:  searching  for  revenue  savings  and  revenue 
raisers  to  bnng  our  budget  deficit  down,  we're 
about  to  lose  Si  billion  in  legitimate  revenues. 
No  snDoke  and  mirrors  here — this  Is  real  reve- 
nue. Aruj  it's  revenue  that  doesn't  violate  the 
"rK)  new  taxes"  pledge. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  would  be  to  re- 
scirMJ  the  1987  law  However,  tiesides  being 
r>early  impossible  to  accomplish  over  the 
heads  of  the  autf>orlzlng  committee,  that  solu- 
tion IS  shortsighted  and  wrong.  An  even  worse 
solutK>n  would  be  to  let  the  trigger  go  into 
eftect,  thereby  losing  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress our  infrastructure  problems,  and  losing 
the  opportunity  to  preserve  Si  billion  in  reve- 
nue. 

A  more  appropriate  solution  is  this:  Spend 
an  additiorul  S320  million  out  of  the  aviation 
trust  fund — the  minimum  amount  needed  to 
avoid  ttie  trigger — and.  by  doing  so,  reap  SI 
billksn  in  revenue.  That's  a  net  savings  of 
S680  million,  or  around  5  percent  of  the  total 
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budget  savings  we  need  to  firKi  to  beat  back 
sequestration. 

My  bill  takes  this  approach  by  simply  raising 
the  obligation  ceilir>g  in  the  grants  in  aid  por- 
tion of  the  trust  fur>d  by  S320  million.  There 
are  billk>ns  of  dollars  worth  of  eligible  projects 
waitir>g  for  funding  under  this  program,  so 
finding  a  use  for  the  money  is  the  easiest  part. 
The  t}ill  also  allows  the  Budget  Committee 
flexibility  in  finding  an  oftset  for  this  proposal. 
According  to  CBO,  that  oftset  amounts  to  only 
about  S57  million  due  to  the  spend-out  rate  of 
this  account. 

I'm  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will  be  taken 
up  as  part  of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
package  now  progressing  through  Congress. 
If  ever  there  was  a  chance  to  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  this  is  it. 


MANY  ALTERNATIVE  FUELS  CAN 
HELP  CLEAN  UP  THE  AIR 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  introduced  House  Resolution  140, 
calling  on  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  strongly  encourage  cities  that  are 
not  In  compliance  with  air  quality  standards  to 
implement  mandatory  programs  for  the  use  of 
clean-burning  alternative  fuels. 

My  resolution  specifically  mentions  ethanol, 
methanol,  and  compressed  natural  gas,  but  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  these  are  the  only 
viable,  clean-burning  alternative  fuels.  After  I 
had  introduced  the  resolution,  others  came  to 
me  and  pointed  out  that  propane  is  also  a 
viable  clean-burning  fuel,  and  there  may  be 
others. 

Propane,  like  other  alternative  fuels,  can  be 
made  from  domestic  resources,  providing  an 
opportunity  to  increase  the  Nation's  energy  In- 
deperKJence.  Propane  also  bums  very  cleanly. 
EPA  testing  on  a  1988  Ford  vehicle  showed 
reductions  in  carbon  monoxide  emissions  by 
40  to  80  percent  when  operated  on  propane 
rather  than  gasoline.  In  addition,  the  hydrocar- 
bons emitted  by  a  propane-fueled  engine  are 
47  percent  less  reactive  than  those  emitted  by 
a  gasoline  engine. 

Propane  gas,  also  known  as  LP,  is  a  proven 
automotive  fuel.  Almost  4  million  motor  vehi- 
cles around  the  world  operate  on  propane, 
over  1.5  million  of  them  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  a  propane  trade  association.  Pro- 
pane is  already  competitive  with  other  fuels. 
Vehicle  owr>ers  would  need  only  to  Install 
compatible  engines  to  start  using  this  fuel. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  the  combination  of  air  quality 
problems  and  our  growing  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  leads  us  to  look  toward  alternative 
fuels  as  a  viable  strategy  to  address  both 
problems.  Qties  should  be  strongly  encour- 
aged to  adopt  alternative  fuels  programs  if 
they  have  not  complied  with  the  ambient  air 
quality  standards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  A  range 
of  options  are  available,  and  all  them  can  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  by  co- 
sponsorir>g  this  resolution. 
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RETIREE  HEALTH  CARE: 
PROMISES  TO  KEEP 
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HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  ^HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1989 
Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  retiree 
health  benefits  promised  to  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's workers  may  be  put  at  risk  by  an  expo- 
sure draft  released  by  the  Financial  Account- 
ing Standards  Board  on  February  14.  The 
temptation  is  to  shoot  the  messenger,  but 
FASB  isn't  creating  a  liability,  it  is  merely 
bringing  it  into  focus. 

Regardless  of  how  one  feels  about  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  ruling,  FASB  has  fo- 
cused considerable  attention  on  a  terribly  im- 
portant issue.  It  was  easy  enough,  and  I  would 
add  that  it  was  good  citizenship,  for  employers 
to  promise  retiree  health  benefits  in  the 
1960's.  Health  care  costs  were  lower,  life  ex- 
pectancy was  lower,  and  there  were  fewer  re- 
tirees. The  cun^ent  level  of  health  care  infla- 
tion, and  the  sheer  size  of  the  work  force  that 
is  approaching  retirement,  will  make  those 
promises,  more  difficult  to  keep. 

The  way  employers  finance  these  Ijenefits 
can  be  contrasted  to  the  funding  of  pension 
plans.  Pension  contributions  are  set  aside 
when  the  promise  is  made— while  people  are 
still  in  the  work  force— and  the  employer  de- 
ducts the  contribution  to  the  plan.  Most  retiree 
health  benefits  aren't  prefunded,  but  are  fi- 
nanced on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  FASB  is 
suggesting  that  this  retiree  health  care  liability 
should  be  noted  on  a  company's  ledger  as  it 
is  accrued.  That  requirement  will  radically  alter 
the  balance  sheets  of  a  number  of  compa- 
nies, and,  as  a  result,  many  employers  will  be 
tempted  to  back  away  from  these  promises. 

The  tax  treatement  can  be  contrasted  as 
well.  Contributions  to  pension  plans  are,  for 
the  most  part,  deductible  to  the  employer.  Em- 
ployers usually  have  to  wait  until  benefits  are 
provided  to  deduct  the  costs  for  providing  re- 
tiree health  coverage. 

My  friend  and  colleague  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Flippo]  and  I  have  introduced  two  bills  ad- 
dressing this  challenge.  One  addresses  the 
more  narrow  issue  of  retiree  health  care,  and 
the  second  addresses  the  need  for  a  more 
coherent  national  retirement  policy. 

In  recent  years,  the  need  to  raise  revenue 
and  the  need  to  address  perceived  abuses 
has  resulted  in  a  rather  piecemeal  approach 
to  retirement  income  policy.  That's  under- 
standable, but  the  result  doesn't  always  make 
sense. 

For  instance,  a  plan  sponsor  sitting  on  a 
tremendous  surplus  in  a  pension  plan  can't 
transfer  the  assets  to  a  retiree  health  plan. 
But  plan  sponsors  can  and  do  use  pension  re- 
sources to  finance  corporate  takeovers. 
Granted,  an  excise  tax  has  to  be  paid  if  a  plan 
is  terminated  in  a  corporate  takeover,  but 
shouldn't  good  public  policy  encourage  the 
use  of  pension  surpluses  to  meet  the  needs 

of  retirees? 

Or  to  give  another  example:  Cun^ent  law 
provided  for  5-year  vesting  in  order  to  broad- 
en pension  coverage.  But  in  an  increasingly 
mobile  worit  force,  employees  are  taking  lump 
sum  distributions,  as  they  change  jobs,  and 
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spending  them.  At  retirement,  the  money  is 
long  gone.  That  hardly  serves  our  policy  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  Speaker,  retiree  health  benefits  and  re- 
tirement income  policy  are  part  of  the  same 
fabric.  Without  adequate  retirement  income, 
people  can't  meet  their  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses. And  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
health  coverage,  medical  costs  will  deplete  a 
retiree's  resources. 

That's  why  the  second  bill  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  I  have  introduced  address- 
es both  retiree  health  and  pension  policy. 

H.R.  1866  would  allow  plan  sponsors  to 
fund  retiree  health  accounts  under  section 
401(h).  Retiree  health  policy  can  and  should 
be  coordinated  with  pension  policy. 

It  would  allow  plan  sponsors  to  use  surplus 
pension  assets  to  fund  retiree  health  tjenefits. 
In  a  worid  without  a  free  lunch,  the  bill  elimi- 
nates asset  reversions.  Employers  would  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  terminate  pension  plans 
and  take  reversions.  Surplus  pension  funds 
could  be  used  to  fund  retiree  health  plans,  or 
ESOP's— as  provided  under  existing  law— but 
plan  sponsors  would  have  to  give  up  rever- 
sions. 

If  plan  sponsors  can't  take  asset  reversions, 
there's  really  no  need  for  the  150  percent  full- 
funding  limitation.  The  bill  would  repeal  the 
limitation,  so  plan  sponsors  could  fund  heavily 
in  profitable  years  as  a  hedge  against  lean 
years. 

To  make  sure  that  retirees  have  the  income 
they  need  to  meet  their  out-of-pocket  medical 
expenses,  the  bill  attempts  to  broaden  pen- 
sion participation  and  to  make  sure  money 
originally  set  aside  for  retirement  is  actually 
there  when  an  individual  retires. 

Under  the  bill,  any  employee  whose  em- 
ployer doesn't  offer  a  qualified  pension  plan 
would  be  allowed  to  set  up  a  salary  reduction 
SEP  (Simplified  Employer  Plan].  The  employ- 
ee would  have  to  find  someone  to  administer 
the  SEP,  a  bank  or  a  savings  and  loan,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  employer  would  be  obliged  to 
forward  the  employee's  contribution  to  the  in- 
stitution. 

Finally,  in  order  to  establish  once  and  for  all 
that  assets  accumulated  on  a  tax-favored 
basis  will  actually  provide  retirement  income, 
the  bill  would  prohibit  distributions  Ijefore  re- 
tirement and  would  prohibit  lump  sum  distribu- 
tions. The  money  would  have  to  be  paid  out  in 
a  stream  of  payments  over  the  life  expectancy 
of  the  retiree. 

We've  also  introduced  the  provisions  relat- 
ed to  prefunding  retiree  health  coverage  and 
the  transfer  of  surplus  pension  assets  in  a 
separate  bill,  H.R.  1865. 

A  section-by-section  summary  of  these  two 
measures  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Summary  of  H.R.  1866 
Chandler-Plippo  Retiree  Health  and 
F»ENSioN  Bill 

Section  I.  Short  title.  This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Retiree  Health  Benefits  and 
Pension  Preservation  Act  of  1989. ' 

Section  II.  Findings.  As  the  United  States 
prepares  for  the  retirement  of  the  baby 
boom  generation,  the  largest  generation  in 
our  nation's  history,  the  need  for  a  strong 
commitment  of  employer  and  individual  re- 
sources for  pension  and  medical  care  is 
greater  than  ever.  Accordingly,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  finds  that: 
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1.  Adequate  income  and  health  care  cover- 
age are  both  necessary  for  a  secure  retire- 
ment and  are  inextricably  linked. 

2.  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  In- 
surance provides  a  base  for  retirement 
Income  security,  but  Is  not  designed  to  be 
the  sole  source  of  retirement  Income.  Re- 
tirement income  security  is  enhanced  by 
multiple  sources  of  Income:  Social  Security 
Act  coverage,  employer-provided  pension 
coverage  and  savings.  The  vitality  of  the 
employer-provided  pension  system  is  criti- 
cal. 

3.  Lakewise.  Medicare  is  a  primary  payor 
for  medical  coverage  for  retirees,  but  cannot 
provide  complete  coverge.  Employer-spon- 
sored plans  and  private  coverage  can  pro- 
vide a  useful  supplement. 

4.  A  healthy  pension  system  is  not  only 
critical  to  the  security  of  the  nation's  work- 
ers and  retirees.  It  is  an  important  source  of 
investment  capital  and,  therefore,  critical  to 
a  strong  economy. 

5.  Tax  policy  should- encourage  employers 
to  sijonsor  pension  and  retiree  health  cover- 
age. 

6.  While  Ux-favored  coverage  should  be 
provided  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  the 
rules  of  enforce  non-discrimination  should 
not  be  so  administratively  cumbersome  as  to 
discourage  the  provision  of  benefits.  Plan 
sponsors  need  nexibillty  to  deliver  diverse 
benefits  to  meet  diverse  needs. 

7.  Retirees  need  adequate  retirement 
income,  in  addition  to  insurance,  to  supple- 
ment Medicare. 

8.  Our  tax  laws  should  provide  a  meaning- 
ful incentive  for  every  working  American  to 
contribute  to  a  pension  plan. 

9.  Our  tax  policy  should  favor  remaining 
in  the  work  force  and  should  not  favor  early 
retirement.  As  Americans  live  longer,  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  retire  at  later  ages. 

10.  Resources  accumulated  on  a  tax-fa- 
vored basis  for  pension  and  health  case 
should  be  used  solely  for  those  purposes. 

11.  Employers  should  be  encouniged  to 
pre-fund  retiree  health  and  long-term  care 
benefits  because  pre-fundlng  is  cost-effec- 
tive and  provides  for  greater  benefit  securi- 
ty- 

TITLE  I— EXPANSION  OF  POST-RETIREMENT 
HEALTH  CARE  AND  LONG-TERM  CARE  BENEFITS 
WHICH  MAY  BE  PROVIDED  BY   PENSION   PLANS 

Section  101:  Pension  plans  permitted  to 
provide  expanded  post-retirement  health 
care  benefits  and  to  provide  long-term  care 
benefits. 

Section  101(a):  Safe  harlwrs  for  the  pro- 
viding of  medical  and  long-term  care  bene- 
fits. Creates  safe  harbors  for  prefunding 
medical  and  long-term  care  coverage  associ- 
ated with  a  pension  plan  by  waiving  the  re- 
quirement that  the  coverage  l>e  sulwrdinate 
to  the  pension  plan.  The  subordination  re- 
quirement is  waived  to  the  extent  that  cov- 
erage in  a  defined  l>enefit  plan  does  not 
exceed  $2500  in  annual  premium  costs  for 
retiree  health  twnefite  and/or  $2500  in 
annual  premium  costs  for  long-term  care 
coverage,  or  to  the  extent  that  employer 
contributions  under  a  defined  contribution 
plan  do  not  exceed  $825  a  year  for  medical 
coverage  and/or  $825  a  year  for  long-term 
care  coverage.  These  amounts  are  indexed 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  section  415 
limits. 

Section  101(b):  Medical  and  long-term 
care  l)enefits  subject  to  section  415  limit. 
Contributions  to  these  401(h)  retiree  medi- 
cal and/or  long-term  care  accounts  must  fall 
within  the  existing  pension  contribution 
limits,  and  separate  accounts  must  be  main- 
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tained  for  medical  and  long-term  care  bene- 
fits. 

Section  101(c):  Cash  or  deferred  arrange- 
ments may  be  used  to  fund  accounts  for  re- 
tiree medical  and  long-term  care  benefits. 
Employer  contributions  to  401(k)  plans  may 
be  used  to  fund  401(h)  retiree  medical  and/ 
or  long-term  care  benefits. 

Section  lOKd):  Effective  date.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Section  102:  Withdrawal  or  transfer  of 
excess  assets  from  single  employer  defined 
benefit  pension  plans  without  plan  termina- 
tion to  fund  retiree  medical  and  long-term 
care  benefits. 

Section  102(a):  Amendment  of  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986.  General  Rule:  Sur- 
plus pension  plan  assets  may  be  withdrawn 
provided  that  (1)  the  amount  withdrawn 
does  not  exceed  the  excess  of  125%  of  cur- 
rent liability.  (2)  the  employees  and  the 
Treasury  Secretary  are  notified  of  the  with- 
drawal, and  (3)  the  amount  withdrawn  is 
immediately  transferred  to  a  401(h)  for  the 
plan  participants.  (The  amount  that  can  be 
withdrawn  within  a  5-year  period  is  limited 
by  an  averaging  rule.) 

Section  102(b):  Amendments  to  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974.  ERISA  is  amended  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
amended  in  Section  102(a). 

Section  103:  100  percent  excise  tax  on  em- 
ployer reversion;  exception  for  transfers  of 
assets  to  accounts  for  retiree  medical  and 
long-term  care  benefits. 

Section  103(a):  Increase  in  tax  on  employ- 
er reversions.  The  fifteen-percent  excise  tax 
on  reversions  of  qualified  pension  plan 
assets  is  increased  to  100%.  Reversions  on 
which  the  100%  excise  tax  has  t>een  paid 
will  be  excluded  from  income  (so  the  tax  li- 
ability for  a  reversion  does  not  exceed 
100%). 

Section  103(b):  Special  rules  permitting 
transfers  from  overfunded  plans  to  fund  ac- 
counts for  retiree  medical  and  long-term 
care  benefits.  Money  transferred  from  a  re- 
version to  401(h)  retiree  health  and/or  long- 
term  care  accounts  shall  not  be  included  in 
the  gross  income  of  the  plan  sponsor  or  sub- 
ject to  the  excise  tax. 

Section  103(c):  Effective  date.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to 
transfers  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Section  104:  Repeal  of  the  150  percent  full 
funding  limitation. 

TTTLE  II— CERTAIN  EMPLOYERS  REQUIRED  TO 
OrrER  SIMPLIFIED  EMPLOYEE  PENSIONS 
FUNDED  BY  SALARY  REDUCTION  ARRANGE- 
MENTS 

Section  201:  Requirement  that  certain  em- 
ployers offer  simplified  employee  pensions. 

Section  201(a):  General  Rule.  Employers 
with  five  or  more  employees  performing 
more  than  1,000  hours  of  service  during  the 
previous  calendar  year  are  required  to  ar- 
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range  a  salary  reduction  SEP  for  any  em- 
ployee with  one  year  of  service  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  21.  This  requirement 
does  not  apply  to  any  employer  who  offers  a 
qualified  plan.  The  employee  is  responsible 
for  selecting  a  trustee  (e.g.  a  bank,  savings 
and  loan,  investment  broker)  to  administer 
the  plan.  The  employer's  responsibility  is 
limited  to  forwarding  the  salary  reduction 
contribution  to  the  trustee  within  seven 
days  after  the  pay  period.  (Under  current 
law.  salary  reduction  SEP  contributions  are 
limited  to  $7,627  per  year.) 

Section  201(b):  Contributions  not  subject 
to  Social  Security  or  unemployment  taxes. 

Section  201(c):  Effective  date.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  202:  Limitation  on  distributions 
from  qualified  retirement  plans. 

Section  202(a):  Plan  qualification  require- 
ments. As  a  condition  of  plan  qualification, 
distributions  may  not  be  made  before  a  par- 
ticipant reaches  the  age  of  59'>^.  and  distri- 
butions must  be  made  in  a  stream  of  pay- 
ments (or  annuity)  form  over  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  participant. 

These  limitations  do  not  apply. 

—to  distributions  made  to  a  beneficiary 
(or  estate)  upon  the  death  of  the  partici- 
pant, to  a  disabled  participant  or  in  the 
event  of  a  participant's  separation  from 
service  after  reaching  the  age  of  55.  In  the 
case  of  early  retirement,  distributions  must 
be  made  in  a  stream  of  payments  form. 

—to  direct  transfers  to  eligible  retirement 
plans. 

—to  distributions  to  a  participant  for  med- 
ical expenses  to  the  extent  that  they  are  de- 
ductible under  section  213  or  attributable  to 
long-term  care  expenses. 

These  plan  qualification  requirements 
apply  to  all  section  401  plans,  to  section 
403(b)  annuities,  to  section  404(a)  annuities, 
individual  retirement  accounts  and  individ- 
ual retirement  annuities. 

Section  202(b):  20-percent  additional  tax 
and  distributions  violating  qualification  re- 
quirements. Any  distribution  which  is  not 
permitted  under  the  provisions  of  section 
202(a)  of  the  bill  is  subject  to  a  20  percent 
excise  tax. 

Section  202(c):  Effective  dates.  In  the  case 
of  plans  in  existence  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  distributions  made  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  In  the  case  of 
new  plans,  the  section  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 

Section  203:  Pension  portability.  The 
Treasury  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  current  rules  applicable  to  transfers  of 
assets  between  qualified  plans  and  between 
qualified  plans  and  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts or  annuities  when  an  employee  sepa- 
rates from  service.  The  report  and  recom- 
mendations shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
within  six  months  of  enactment. 
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Section-by-Section  Summary  or  H.R.  1865 

Chandler-Plippo-Pryor   Retiree  Health 

Bill 

Section  I.  Short  title.  This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Retiree  Health  Benefits  Pres- 
ervation Act  of  1989." 

Section  II.  Pension  plans  permitted  to 
provide  expanded  post-retirement  health 
care  benefits  and  to  provide  long-term  care 
benefits. 

(a)  Safe  harbors  for  the  providing  of  medi- 
cal and  long-term  care  benefits.  Creates  safe 
harbors  for  prefunding  medical  and  long- 
term  care  coverage  associated  with  a  pen- 
sion plan  by  waiving  the  requirement  that 
the  coverage  be  subordinate  to  the  pension 
plan.  The  subordination  requirement  is 
waived  to  the  extent  that  coverage  in  a  de- 
fined benefit  plan  does  not  exceed  $2500  in 
annual  premium  costs  for  retiree  health 
benefits  and/or  $2500  in  annual  premium 
costs  for  long-term  care  coverage,  or  to  the 
extent  that  employer  contributions  under  a 
defined  contribution  plan  do  not  exceed 
$825  a  year  for  medical  coverage  and/or 
$825  a  year  for  long-term  care  coverage. 
These  amounts  are  indexed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  section  415  limits. 

(b>  Medical  and  long-term  care  benefits 
subject  to  section  415  limit.  Contributions  to 
these  401(h)  retiree  medical  and/or  long- 
term  care  accounts  must  fall  within  the  ex- 
isting pension  contribution  limits,  and  sepa- 
rate accounts  must  be  maintained  for  medi- 
cal and  long-term  care  benefits. 

(c)  Cash  or  deferred  arrangements  may  be 
used  to  fund  accounts  for  retiree  medical 
and  long-term  care  benefits.  Employer  con- 
tributions to  401(k)  plans  may  be  used  to 
fund  401(h)  retiree  medical  and/or  long- 
term  care  benefits. 

(d)  Effective  date.  The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  years  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  III.  Withdrawal  or  transfer  of 
excess  assets  from  single  employer  defined 
benefit  pension  plans  without  plan  termina- 
tion to  fund  retiree  medical  and  long-term 
care  benefits. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986.  General  Rule:  Surplus  pension  plan 
assets  may  be  withdrawn  provided  that  (1) 
the  amount  withdrawn  does  not  exceed  the 
excess  of  125%  of  current  liability,  (2)  the 
employees  and  the  Treasury  Secretary  are 
notified  of  the  withdrawal,  and  (3)  the 
amount  withdrawn  is  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  a  401(h)  for  the  plan  participants. 
The  amount  of  any  withdrawal  which  meets 
with  requirements  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  included  in  the  gross  income  of  the  em- 
ployer maintaining  the  plan  and  is  exempt 
from  the  excise  tax  on  reversions.  (The 
amount  that  can  be  withdrawn  within  a  5- 
year  period  is  limited  by  an  averaging  rule.) 

(b)  Amendments  to  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  ERISA  is 
amended  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  is  amended  in  Section 
102(a). 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Kohl,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  _     ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
invocation  this  morning  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  Reverend  William  R. 
Snyder,  pastor  of  St.  John's  Lutheran 
Church,  Minneapolis,  MN. 


Kohl,  a  Senator  from  the  SUte  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KOHL  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


PRATER 

The  Reverend  William  R.  Snyder  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Dear  God,  Creator  of  all  humankind 
and  our  universe,  I  lift  my  voice  in 
prayer  for  the  Members  of  this  august 
body.  They  bear  an  awesome  burden 
as  leaders  of  our  land  of  liberty.  Truly, 
the  awesome  burden  they  bear  with  its 
peculiar  pressures  and  complex  chal- 
lenges is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
private  citizens  such  as  myself. 

Being  aware  of  their  awesome 
burdoi,  O  Lord,  I  send  heavenward 
one  preeminent  petition  on  their 
behalf.  I  ask  only  that  they  may  per- 
ceive the  truth  perceived  by  the 
founders  of  our  democracy.  Those 
magnificent  men  also  bore  an  awesome 
burden.  But.  like  the  children  of 
Israel  who  were  led  from  bondage  to 
freedom  by  a  cloud  during  the  day  and 
a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  our  Nation's 
founders  perceived  that  they  did  not 
need  to  bear  their  awesome  burden 
alone.  For  Thou.  O  Lord,  didst  will  to 
lighten  their  load  by  leading  them  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom. 

May  the  present  Members  of  the 
Senate  see  that  they,  too,  need  not 
bear  their  awesome  burden  alone.  For 
it  is  Your  wiU  to  walk  with  them;  it  is 
Your  divine  desire  to  share  the 
burden.  May  the  Senators  see  and  re- 
joice in  this  ancient  truth  of  Scripture. 
May  they  let  Thee,  the  author  of  lib- 
erty, lighten  their  load  by  letting  Thee 
lead  them  in  the  deliberations,  deci- 
sions, and  deeds.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


vote  on  the  Symms  amendment  will 
occur  at  11  a.m. 

There  is  a  total  time  limitation  of  49 
hours  and  2  minutes  remaining  on  the 
budget  resolution.  Senators  should  be 
on  notice  that  other  votes  in  relation 
to  the  budget  resolution  are  possible, 
indeed  likely,  throughout  today's  ses- 
sion. 

The  Senate  will  stand  In  recess  from 
12:30  p.m.  until  2:15  p.m.  today,  and  at 
2:15  we  will  resume  debate  on  the 
budget  resolution. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  my  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  Republican  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recog- 
nized. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time 
and  reserve  the  time  of  the  Republi- 
can leader  as  welL 


THE  VISITING  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  only  would  want  to  add  my  voice  of 
welcome  to  Pastor  William  Snyder, 
who  has  been  an  esteemed  member  of 
the  clergy  in  Minnesota  for  29  years, 
and  has  served  during  that  entire 
period  at  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church 
in  Minneapolis,  MN.  It  is  known  to  me 
in  a  number  of  ways.  But  because  I 
know  so  many  of  the  congregants,  I 
have  been  at  his  church  and  have  en- 
joyed his  friendship  over  the  years. 

So  I  welcome  Pastor  Snyder  to  the 
Senate  and  I  was  moved  by  his  prayer. 

I  thank  the  leader. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExonI. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  teiipore, 
WashiJtgton.  DC.  May  3.  1989. 

To  the  Senate:  ,        *,       , 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 

of   the  Standing   Rules  of  the  Senate.   I 

hereby    appoint    the    Honorable    Herbert 


THE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  foUowing  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10:30  a.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

At  10:30  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 30,  the  budget  resolution,  with 
the  Symms  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment  pending.  The  Symms 
amendment  will  be  considered  imder  a 
time  limitation  of   30   minutes.   The 


SOVIET  ADVICE  ON  ARMS  CUTS 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
a  front  page  story  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  The  headline  is  'Hill 
Will  Invite  Soviet  Advice  on  Arms 
Cuts." 

This  story  was  the  first  that  most  of 
us  had  heard  of  a  new  and,  in  my  view, 
startling  development  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  seems  that  there  is 
a  dedicated  plan  developing  over  in 
that  body  to  have  Soviet  military  au- 
thorities testify  in  the  House  to  help 
them  shape  our  national  security 
needs.  It  all  sounds  ludicrous.  It 
sounds  ludicrous  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
but  there  it  is  all  spelled  out  for  us. 

If  the  Congress  cannot  make  deci- 
sions on  national  security  without  offi- 
cial public  testimony  and  advice  from 
Soviet  military  planners,  then  we  are 
in  more  peril  than  I  had  envisioned. 


>  This  "buUec"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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To  use  an  old  wisdom  from  Pogo.  we 
have  indeed  "met  the  enemy,  and  it  is 
us." 

EMdently,  Oorbemania  has  strucli 
with  vengeance  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  Initiated  our  own 
phrase  to  mimic  the  Soviets,  and  it  is 
parrotstroika. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  legitimate  dialog  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Soviet  Union  at  all  levels. 
That  certainly  is  a  plus.  But  seeking 
official  testimony  from  their  military 
leadership  on  how  we  should  fund  na- 
tional defense  Is  at  best  scary.  There 
remains  a  difference  clearly  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government.  Unfortunately,  it  Is  be- 
coming more  blurred  all  the  time. 

The  President  sets  foreign  policy 
and  makes  agreements  with  foreign 
powers.  The  Congress  does  not.  We 
only  have  an  advise  and  consent  role 
and  a  role  of  hoping  that  the  Execu- 
tive will  listen  to  us.  If  we  are  going 
that  far  afield,  why  not  invite  Mr.  Qa- 
dhafi  over  to  give  us  expert  testimony 
on  stopping  terrorism? 

I  have  encouraged,  and  I  have  ap- 
plauded our  seemingly  improving 
dialog  with  the  Soviets.  I  was  the  first 
Senator  to  publicly  endorse  the 
Reagan-Gorbachev  accord  for  interme- 
diate range  missiles. 

I  want  all  of  that  to  continue,  and  I 
think  it  is  healthy.  But  this  proposal 
throws  caution  to  the  four  winds.  We 
should  not  make  the  committee  proc- 
ess a  forum  for  Soviet  propaganda. 
The  administration,  according  to  this 
article,  has  not  objected.  If  that  is 
true,  then  the  administration  is  obvi- 
ously part  of  the  problem,  in  my  view. 
Let  us  not  allow  this  mania  to  spread 
to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 
[From  the  Washlnston  (E>C)  Times,  May  2. 
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Hux  Wnx  iNvm  Soviet  Aovicx  or  Arms 

Cuts 

(By  Peter  Almond) 

Congress  will  ask  the  Soviets  to  help  it 

make  cuts  in  the  U.S.  military  budget  by 

providing   firsthand   information   on   their 

military  plans. 

The  unprecedented  move — seeking  expert 
testimony  from  the  nation's  chief  global  ad- 
versary—was to  be  formally  announced 
today  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

It  will  include  a  series  of  hearings  and 
other  direct  contacts  with  Soviet  military 
officials  intended  to  help  the  committee 
decide  where  to  make  cutbaclLS  in  the  D.S. 
armed  forces. 

Committee  Chairman  Les  Aspin.  Wiscon- 
dn  Democrat,  described  the  proposed  action 
as  a  "major  initiative."  He  said  the  commit- 
tee intends  to  supplement  classified  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  briefings  with  direct 
Soviet  inputs,  including  visits  to  Soviet  mili- 
tary installations  never  t>efore  seen  by 
Western  officials. 

Neither  White  House,  nor  Defense  De- 
partment, nor  State  Department  officials 


have  expressed  any  objection  to  the  con- 
gressional contacts— unprecedented  in  their 
Intensity— as  long  as  members  do  not  try  to 
negotiate  any  deals  with  the  Soviets. 

Rep.  Bill  Dickinson.  Alabama  Republican 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  he  agrees  the  Soviet  situation  is 
fluid  and  has  to  be  examined  carefully 
before  the  committee  approves  Defense  Sec- 
retary Richard  Cheneys  budget. 

But  he  said  if  the  objective  of  the  contacts 
is  to  Justify  opening  up  the  budget  package 
he  will  object.  All  kinds  of  defense  programs 
would  come  under  attack  and  Mr.  Cheneys 
paclcage  would  become  unwrapped,  he  said. 

"We  are  dealing  with  a  moving  target." 
Mr.  Aspin  said  of  the  Soviet  defense  plans, 
knowledge  of  which  is  vital  to  the  United 
States  as  it  prepares  to  cut  or  delay  major 
weapon  systems. 

"The  Soviets  are  talking  about  unilateral 
moves  that  have  not  yet  i>een  implement- 
ed." Mr.  Aspin  said.  "We  don't  know  if  Gor- 
bachev will  succeed  or  even  survive.  If  he 
succeeds,  we  don't  Itnow  where  Soviet  de- 
fense programs  will  be  several  years  from 
now.  If  he  is  replaced,  we  don't  know  if  his 
successors  will  completely  reverse  or  modify 
his  plans. 

"Here  in  the  United  States,  we're  so  used 
to  managing  responses  to  an  increasing 
Soviet  threat  that  we  have  little  idea  how  to 
cope  with  a  decreasing  threat.  The  commit- 
tee initiative  Is  designed  to  help  both  the 
committee  and  the  American  public  think 
through  the  implications,  which  could  Xit 
far-reaching." 

The  first  of  the  planned  contacts  is 
Friday,  when  committee  members  meet  in 
the  House  with  a  group  of  retired  Soviet 
generals  and  admirals. 

Next  Tuesday  the  committee  members 
will  begin  a  series  of  small  "roundtable " 
meetings  with  a  group  led  by  Andrey  Koko- 
shin.  deputy  director  of  the  Soviet  Institute 
of  the  USA  and  Canada,  and  Roald  Sag- 
deyev,  former  director  of  the  Soviet  Space 
Research  Institute  and  arms  control  adviser 
to  the  Kremlin. 

Over  Memorial  Day.  the  committee  ex- 
pects to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  with  a  possi- 
ble imprecedented  visit  to  a  Soviet  SS-24 
rail-mobile  intercontinental  missile— the  al- 
ready-deployed Soviet  answer  to  the  10-war- 
head  MX  missile  the  administration  intends 
to  put  on  rails. 

Later  in  June.  Marshal  Sergei  Akhro- 
meyev.  former  chief  of  the  Soviet  General 
Staff  and  now  a  personal  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Mikhail  Gorbachev,  is  due  to  testify 
before  the  House  committee  here.  A  numlier 
of  other  contacts  are  expected  in  a  Soviet 
legislative  blitz  on  Congress. 

According  to  SUte  Department  officials, 
representatives  of  most  Western  nations 
refuse  to  testify  to  Congress,  preferring  to 
deal  directly  with  the  administration. 

"Only  the  executive  branch  can  negotiate 
agreements  with  the  Soviets."  Mr.  Aspin 
agreed.  "But  because  of  that,  a  congression- 
al committee  Is  in  a  better  position  for  ex- 
pansive give-and-take  and  exploration  of 
new  Ideas.  We  can  air  new  Ideas  with  a 
Soviet  think  tank  that  American  and  Soviet 
diplomats  could  never  discuss  directly,  pre- 
cisely t>ecause  the  diplomats  are  negotia- 
tors." 

Over  the  weekend,  Mr.  Aspin  sent  a 
memorandum  to  meml>er8  of  the  procure- 
ment and  military  nuclear  systems  subcom- 
mittee saying  the  committee  is  faced  with 
"some  far-reaching  decisions  concerning  the 
B-IB"  bomber. 

According  to  his  staff,  the  controversial 
plane's  electronic  countermeasures  system 


will  cost  about  $1.2  billion  to  defeat  expect- 
ed advances  in  Soviet  radars  and  still  won't 
meet  Air  Force  specifications.  The  Air  Force 
also  reportedly  plans  to  ask  for  an  extra 
$300  million  next  year  for  the  technological- 
ly troubled  B-2  Stealth  bomber— effectively 
delayed  two  years. 

Many  Democrats  in  Congress,  however, 
want  to  cut  funding  for  those  expensive  and 
advanced  weapons— such  as  the  B-1  and  B-2 
boml)ers— designed  to  meet  wliat  many 
insist  Is  a  receding  Soviet  threat. 

The  key  to  many  of  the  advanced  U.S. 
programs  is  Soviet  military  planning,  which 
to  U.S.  officials  Is  still  uncertain.  Only  old 
T-55A  and  T-62  tanks  have  so  far  been 
taken  out  of  Hungary  and  East  Germany, 
and  military  production  remains  at  high 
levels,  according  to  defense  officials.  Edward 
Rowny,  I»resident  Bush's  senior  arms-con- 
trol adviser,  on  Friday  cited  General  B.V. 
Snetkov,  commander  of  the  Group  of  Soviet 
Forces  in  East  Germany,  as  saying  in  the 
publication  Sovietskaya  Rossiya  on  April  18. 

"Some  of  the  most  modem  tanks  being 
withdrawn  from  East  Germany  will  remain 
in  the  Army's  arsenal,  others  will  be  moth- 
balled,  and  yet  others  will  have  their  guns 
and  machine  guns  removed  and  will  perform 
•peaceful  service'  in  the  national  econo- 
my. .  .  ." 

Said  Mr.  Rowny:  "This  contradicts  Gorba- 
chev." On  Jan.  18,  he  said,  Mr.  Gorbachev 
said  that  none  of  the  10,000  tanlcs  to  be  cut 
in  Europe  would  remain  in  the  army's  active 
inventory  or  in  storage. 

"On  SNF  [short-range  nuclear  forces]  and 
conventional  forces,  the  Soviets  have  cre- 
ated a  credibility  gap  so  wide  one  could 
drive  a  tank  through  it,"  he  said. 

Yesterday,  however,  a  former  presidential 
arms  control  adviser.  Paul  Wamke,  present- 
ed a  report  calling  for  President  Bush  to 
match  Soviet  moves  towards  "defensive  de- 
fense"  with  similar  actions,  including  open- 
ing talks  on  short-range  missiles  with  the 
Soviets— an  issue  that  is  dividing  the  NATO 
alliance. 

Mr.  ADAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]. 


WHITE  PLAGUE  OF  CRACK 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  last  3  weeks  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  Appro- 
priations has  held  hearings  bringing  in 
the  chief  of  police,  the  Mayor,  the 
prosecuting  officials,  the  treatment  of- 
ficials and  the  jail  officials  to  do  some- 
thing at>out  the  white  plague  of  crack 
which  is  on  the  streets  and.  in  particu- 
lar, to  stop  the  homicides  which  have 
caused  Washington.  DC.  to  have  more 
homicides  in  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year  than  the  city  of  Beirut. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  during  the 
work  period  for  the  Senate.  I  had  the 
occasion  to  spend  2  full  days  meeting 
with  the  local  government  officials, 
city  and  county,  in  my  hometown  of 
Seattle.  I  wanted  to  talk  with  them 
about  drug  abuse,  about  crime,  home- 
lessness.  discrimination,  poverty,  the 
various  things  that  siuround  drug 
abuse  and  are  destroying  our  inner 
cities. 
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In  meetings  with  the  Seattle  mayor, 
Charles  Royer,  Police  Chief  Patrick 
Fitzsimons,  King  County  prosecutor. 
Norm  Maleng  and  with  many  dedicat- 
ed men  and  women  who  run  local  non- 
profit social  service  agencies,  public 
housing  projects,  detoxification  cen- 
ters and  homeless  centers.  I  heard  a 
consistent  theme:  The  growing  prob- 
lem of  crack  cocaine  threatens  to 
engulf  the  institutions  of  local  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

Mr.  President,  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  my  hometown  is  overbur- 
dened and  strained  at  the  seams.  This 
is  because  of  the  crack  cocaine,  the 
white  plague,  that  is  sweeping  Amer- 
ica. In  1988  the  King  County  prosecut- 
ing attorney— and  King  County  is  the 
county  that  encompasses  Seattle  and 
its  suburban  cities— fUed  1.949  felony 
drug  cases,  an  increase  of  106  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  This  year, 
2,775  cases  are  projected,  an  increase 
of  42  percent  on  top  of  the  106  percent 
which  was  last  year's  record. 

To  give  some  historical  perspective. 
Mr.  President,  the  county  prosecutor 
filed  a  total  of  2,731  felony  cases  for 
all  types  of  crime  in  1978.  In  1989  they 
will  file  more  cases  than  that  on  drugs 
alone. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a 
U.S.  attorney,  and  I  have  some  idea  of 
the  impact  that  this  type  of  load 
places  on  a  prosecutor's  office.  I  am 
going  to  discuss  the  other  parts  of  the 
system,  but  in  this  particular  area,  I 
will  be  introducing  legislation— and  I 
hope  we  will  have  support  of  others— 
to  expand  the  Federal  program  which 
allows  through  cross-designation  the 
shifting  of  Federal  prosecutors  to  local 
prosecutors'  offices  and  local  prosecu- 
tors to  Federal  courts,  in  order  to  help 
both  with  workload  and  to  be  certain 
that  the  law  enforcement  experience 
throughout  the  whole  area  is  consist- 
ent. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  increase  of 
1,100  cases  in  1988  alone  wtis  complete- 
ly a  result  of  the  drug  tidal  wave.  Mr. 
President,  words  alone  are  just  inad- 
equate to  describe  what  I  observed 
riding  in  an  unmarked  police  car  in  my 
hometown:  Crack  dealers  plying  their 
deadly  trade  in  broad  daylight,  rock 
cocaine  houses  located  in  previously 
quiet  and  stable  residential  neighbor- 
hoods, one  of  which  was  located  di- 
rectly across  the  street  from  a  day 
care  center.  This  is  because  they  have 
developed  careful  schemes  to  avoid 
arrest  for  probable  cause.  It  is  not  that 
the  police  are  ignoring  them.  It  is  that 
with  a  system  of  nmners,  scouts,  and 
other  guerrilla  tactics,  that  are  used 
against  the  police,  they  stay  open  as 
long  as  they  can,  because  the  profits 
are  enormous.  The  Seattle  police  de- 
partment still  has  control  of  its 
streets,  but  it  is  orUy  with  increased 
numbers  of  officers  who  are  trained 
and  a  total  strategy  with  the  help  of 


the  conmiunity  and  the  difficult  use  of 
civil  and  criminal  abatement  laws  that 
they  are  hanging  on. 

Another  thing.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
just  appalling  to  me,  and  I  just  caimot 
believe  that  we  allow  this  in  the 
United  States  and  that  this  Congress 
has  been  a  part  of  it:  Chief  Fitzsimons 
showed  me  a  demonstration  of  more 
than  the  1,500  weapons,  including 
combat  assault  weapons,  seized  last 
year.  These  include  a  deadly  array  of 
easily  converted  semiautomatic  weap- 
ons. There  is  no  doubt  that  an  officer 
with  a  service  revolver  would  be  dra- 
matically overmatched  by  a  dnig 
dealer  holding  a  Chinese  or  Israeli  as- 
sault weapon  of  the  type  confiscated 
in  Seattle  last  year. 

They  confiscated  1,500  weapons,  in- 
cluding dozens  of  semiautomatic  rifles, 
but  what  is  worse,  xmder  the  present 
State  law  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  police  have  to  auction  these  weap- 
ons, because  they  are  not  illegal  na- 
tionally, after  they  have  seized  them. 
These  are  the  weapons  used  by  the 
young  gangs. 

I  want  to  echo  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  who  talked 
about  Nevada  and  what  has  moved  in 
Nevada  and  on  the  west  coast,  includ- 
ing the  State  of  Washington.  Over  400 
individuals  were  arrested  in  Seattle 
last  year  from  California  who  were  as- 
sociated with  Los  Angeles-based  gangs 
who  specialize  in  the  distribution  of 
crack  cocaine. 

Line  officers  risk  their  lives  every 
day,  Mr.  President,  and  citizens  of  Se- 
attle have  told  me  how  frustrating  it  is 
to  know  that  on  first  offenses,  particu- 
larly, known  drug  dealers  are  back  on 
the  streets  faster  and  selling  crack 
faster  than  the  officers  can  get  there. 
This  needs  to  change.  The  State  of 
Washington  has  changed  its  sentenc- 
ing after  they  catch  them  more  than 
once.  Heavy  sentences  are  being  used 
to  try  to  keep  the  California  and  other 
gangs  out  of  the  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  share  a  few 
additional  thoughts  with  you  just  for 
a  moment,  and  then  I  will  stop.  There 
are  two  sides  to  this  story.  Seattle  is  a 
city  at  risk  and  a  city  under  attack, 
but  it  is  also  a  city  that  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  and  needs  an  ongo- 
ing commitment  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  not  only  visited  the  police.  I  also 
visited  with  programs  responsible  for 
some  of  the  success  stories  in  treat- 
ment. There  is  treatment  in  Seattle, 
and  it  does  work  and  it  has  a  positive 
impact.  This  war  must  be  be  fought  on 
the  international  front  by  shutting 
down  the  drug  cartels,  and  on  the 
local  front  by  increased  law  enforce- 
ment, but  ultimately  it  must  be  fought 
in  the  streets  and  the  neighborhoods 
and  in  the  schools  and  in  the  treat- 
ment centers  of  our  cities. 

We  can  win  this  war  that  we  are 
fighting  in  Seattle  and  Washington, 


DC,  by  a  whole  series  of  programs  that 
involve  places  like  the  El  Ray  center, 
and  the  detoxification  center;  they  in- 
volve extended  treatment  programs, 
and  we  can  treat  these  people.  They 
can  be  treated.  It  takes  a  lot  of  dedica- 
tion and  it  takes  removal  from  the 
streets  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
We  need  help,  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  know  what  has  happened  to  the  re- 
maining of  the  $2.8  billion  we  said  we 
were  going  to  spend.  We  have  only 
spent  $918  million.  That  will  be  a  job 
of  mine,  to  help  my  city  and  yours, 
and  this  poor  city,  during  the  course 
of  the  next  year,  and  I  hope  I  will  be 
joined  by  my  colleagues. 

Like  many  other  local  jurisdictions 
around  my  State  and  this  Nation,  Se- 
attle has  begim  to  grasp  the  enormity 
and  complexity  of  this  problem.  The 
bad  news  is  that  the  problem  is  grow- 
ing; the  good  news  is  that  Seattle  has 
a  will  to  solve  it,  and  a  number  of  pro- 
grams in  place  to  address  the  problem 
now.  I  hope  that  in  the  months  to 
come,  we  will  seek  out  those  already 
successful  programs— those  with  a 
track  record  of  performance— and  see 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  its 
part  to  see  that  those  programs  are 
adequately  funded  in  our  crucial  na- 
tional effort  to  rid  our  country  of  this 
white  plague:  crack  cocaine.  During 
the  past  8  years  while  the  Federal 
Government  was  reducing  its  previous 
levels  of  support  for  public  housing 
and  commuiiity  development,  the  citi- 
zens of  Seattle  addressed  the  growing 
problem  of  homelessness  by  bringing 
together  the  various  community  non- 
profit groups  in  a  survival  services  coa- 
lition. Beginning  with  an  initial 
$500,000  appropriation  from  the  city's 
general  fund,  those  providers  coordi- 
nated their  efforts  to  share  $4.8  mil- 
lion of  community  development  block 
grant  funds.  The  current  $5.2  million 
in  the  city's  survival  services  fund  is 
the  most  rapidly  growing  portion  of 
Seattle's  city  budget. 

Mayor  Royer  explained  to  me  how 
critical  these  CDBG  funds  have 
become  in  leveraging  additional 
sources  from  the  private  sector  in  pro- 
viding vital  services  to  the  citizens  of 
Seattle.  The  proof  was  in  the  streets 
and  neighborhoods  of  the  city:  At  the 
St.  Martin's  Shelter  on  Westlake 
Avenue,  I  met  with  previously  home- 
less elderly  men.  Rehabilitated  with 
CDBG,  McKirmey  Act,  and  other  local 
fimds,  St.  Martin's  is  proof  that  Seat- 
tle cares  about  those  chronically 
homeless  men  who  have  been  found 
on  the  streets  of  downtown  Seattle  for 
years.  I  could  see  the  pride  in  the  eyes 
of  one  gentleman  who  offered  to  show 
us  his  room  at  St.  Martin's,  a  man  who 
had  come  back  from  the  depths  of  de- 
spair and  foiuid  new  meaning  and  dig- 
nity in  his  life  because  of  this  project. 
I  also  visited  the  El  Ray.  a  home  for 
the  chronically  mentally  ill,  funded 
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through  a  variety  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  sources.  Many  of  these  resi- 
dents would  be  aimlessly  wandering 
the  streets,  vulnerable  to  abuse  or 
housed  in  an  already  overcrowded 
county  Jail  were  it  not  for  the  El  Ray. 
This  shelter  provides  crucial  stability 
to  individuals  who  are  unable  to  func- 
tion in  the  general  society,  but  the  El 
Ray  provides  safety  and  the  hope  of  a 
gradual  transition  back  to  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Ehiring  a  walking  tour  of  Seattle's 
international  district.  I  met  with  a 
wide  variety  of  service  providers  who 
work  with  the  city's  growing  communi- 
ty of  immigrants  and  refugees  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  other  Pacific  Rim 
countries.  Most  of  the  programs  have 
relatively  modest  allocations  of  block 
grant  funds  as  small  as  $24,000  per 
year,  yet  they  return  many  times  the 
investment  with  vital  services. 

I  visited  a  housing  rehabilitation 
project  in  the  drug-troubled  neighbor- 
hood in  southeast  Seattle.  Located  in  a 
former  apartment  complex  that  had 
become  a  haven  for  cocaine  dealers, 
the  project,  known  as  Gale  Place,  will 
provide  housing  for  low-income  fami- 
lies. This  effort  is  a  stunning  example 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  when  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  work 
with  city  government  to  address  a 
problem  together. 

In  addition  to  the  crack  houses,  a 
very  important  area  of  concern,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  danger  that  residents 
of  public  housing  in  our  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  areas  are  the  silent  victims 
of  increased  drug  trafficking. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  recognize  the  extent  of  the 
problem  in  the  District.  Drug  dealers 
and  their  customers  have  forced  many 
to  become  prisoners  in  their  own 
homes. 

In  my  own  State,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  doing  more  than  "taking  back  the 
streets."  We  are  also  moving  up  to  the 
front  door  and  "taking  back  the  home 
that  was  stolen." 

And.  Mr.  President,  this  is  occurring 
not  because  of  some  directive  from 
Washington,  DC,  but  because  commu- 
nities have  decided  to  help  themselves. 

The  residents  and  staff  of  public 
housing  authorities  in  my  State  have 
banded  together  with  the  local  police, 
the  YMCA.  the  banking  and  business 
community,  school  districts,  and  other 
groups  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
devastation  brought  to  them  by  drug 
dealers.  Let  me  give  you  some  exam- 
ples of  what  has  been  accomplished. 
In  Seattle,  the  residents  asked  for  a 
hotline  to  the  local  police  staffed  by 
volunteer  residents.  Consequently,  be- 
cause each  neighborhood  centralized 
their  communications,  the  local  police 
became  more  confident  that  any  call 
received  would  be  true  and  accurate. 
In  turn,  they  targeted  the  community 
and  increased  their  presence. 


In  Everett.  WA.  the  residents  have 
taken  this  a  few  steps  further,  volun- 
teering to  patrol  their  community  and 
coordinate  their  actions  with  the  local 
police. 

In  Bremerton,  WA,  residents  and 
staff  are  very  creative,  attempting  to 
raise  money  to  implement  a  police  bi- 
cycle patrol  on  their  grounds. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that 
the  answer  is  not  strictly  one  of  law 
enforcement.  These  Washington  State 
communities  realize  that  they  must 
also  reach  out  to  their  surrounding 
neighborhoods  for  assistance.  They 
have  taken  that  step  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  the  response  has  been  posi- 
tive. 

For  instance,  in  the  summer  kids  are 
provided  alternative  activities,  includ- 
ing arts,  drama  classes  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities, sponsored  by  the  arts  and 
business  community. 

Crisis  intervention,  day  care  and  em- 
ployment training  are  also  being  pro- 
vided to  residents  by  local  and  State 
funded  nonprofit  groups  and  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Mr.  President,  these  strategies  re- 
flect community  cooperation.  They 
are  creative  innovations  developed  and 
funded  by  grassroots  communities, 
and  they  work. 

Mr.  President,  last  month,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials  published  a  task 
force  study  pointing  out  that  we  not 
only  provided  very  little  money  to  sup- 
port the  antidrug  effort  in  public 
housing,  but  also  that  additional  pro- 
grams and  enforcement  measures  were 
needed.  One  member  of  that  task 
force  came  from  my  State,  Mr.  Harry 
Thomas,  executive  director  of  the  Se- 
attle Housing  Authority.  Mr.  Thomas 
initiated  a  program  on  his  own,  but 
needs  help  if  he  is  to  reach  all  the  resi- 
dents. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President.  I  seek  to 
shortly  introduce  legislation  that  will 
encompass  some  of  the  additional 
measures  mentioned  in  the  study.  But 
most  importantly,  in  the  meantime.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  help  those  who 
are  trying  to  help  in  all  the  domestic 
and  police  activities  I  have  outlined. 
Let  us  meet  the  drug  bill's  promise 
and  appropriate  the  necessary  money 
to  do  what  is  right. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na is  recognized. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Sanford  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
ReidI  is  recognized. 


WETLANDS  EXHIBIT 


Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  whUe 
reading  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning.  I  noticed  an  article  announc- 
ing the  opening  of  a  new  wetlands  ex- 
hibit at  the  National  Zoo.  I  am  happy 
that  the  zoo  is  gaining  a  new  exhibit, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  am  forced  to  re- 
member the  main  purpose  of  a  zoo. 

A  zoo  brings  exotic  wildlife  to  our  at- 
tention and,  like  a  museum,  a  zoo  pre- 
serves samples  of  wildlife  that  may  be 
disappearing  in  nature. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  is  not  the 
beginning  of  an  era  when  the  only 
place  our  children  will  be  able  to  see 
wetland  habitats  that  once  covered 
millions  of  acres  of  land  will  be  in  a 
zoo  exhibit.  If  we  are  not  better  stew- 
ards of  our  natural  wetland  areas,  that 
may  be  exactly  what  will  happen. 

In  the  western  part  of  my  own  State 
of  Nevada,  for  example,  wetlands  that 
recently  covered  50.000  acres  only  a 
few  years  ago  have  shrunk  to  less  than 
3.000  acres  today.  Much  of  what  is  left 
is  deadly  to  the  very  wildlife  that  in- 
habit it. 

This  has  come  about  not  due  to  the 
actions  of  nature  because  those 
marshes  have  been  there  for  at  least 
5,000  years,  but  due  to  decisions  by 
man— largely  in  the  form  of  actions  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

I  plan  to  offer  legislation  within  the 
next  60  days  to  purchase  water  exclu- 
sively for  the  wetlands. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing Federal  funds  for  this  kind  of 
project  in  the  context  of  tight  budget 
constraints.  But  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  created  this  dev- 
astation for  the  wetlands  and  it  has 
the  responsibility  to  help  mitigate  this 
devastation. 

I  made  these  points  yesterday  to  In- 
terior Secretary  Lujan  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  He  luiows  that  I 
will  be  looking  to  him  for  support,  and 
he  indicated  a  willingness  to  help. 

The  Bush  administration  said  there 
will  be  no  net  loss  of  wetlands.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  going  to  find  out  if 
that,  in  fact,  is  going  to  be  the  case. 

The  Washington  Post  article  this 
morning  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
species  inhabiting  the  new  zoo  wetland 
exhibit  will  be  the  brown  pelican. 

Western  Nevada  wetlands  used  to 
produce  some  16,000  white  pelicans 
each  year.  Now  sadly  more  white  peli- 
cans die  each  year  than  are  bom  each 
year  in  the  habitat. 

I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  coming 
when  the  only  place  that  our  children 
can  see  the  white  pelican,  whose  flight 
used  to  block  out  the  noonday  sun  in 
Nevada's  skies,  is  in  an  artifical  exhibit 
in  a  zoo. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  begin  my  remarks  with 
the  words  of  William  Butler  Yeats, 
poet  and  Senator  of  the  Irish  Free 
SUte.  "Things  fall  apart."  Yeats  said. 
The  Centre  cannot  hold.  •  *  *  The  blood- 
dimmed  tide  Is  loosed,  and  everywhere  The 
ceremony  of  Innocence  Is  drowned;  The  best 
lack  of  conviction,  while  the  worst  Are  full 
of  passionate  intensity. 

I  regret  that  Yeats'  1920  reference 
serves  to  describe  much  of  the  man- 
agement of  and  preoccupation  with 
the  natural  environment  In  the  United 
States  today. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  today  is 
confronted  by  two  unreasonable  ex- 
tremes. On  the  one  hand  we  have  self- 
appointed  priests  of  nature  who  tell  us 
that  virtually  no  food  is  pure  enough 
for  us  to  eat,  that  nature  is  so  fragile 
and  weak  that  almost  any  human  ac- 
tivity will  eventually  bring  the  world 
to  an  end,  and  that  judgments  about 
man  and  nature  are  not  a  matter  of 
what  will  work  and  what  will  not 
work,  but,  rather,  a  contest  of  good 
and  evil.  Though  these  self-appointed 
priests  revere  nature,  they  do  not  re- 
spect its  strength,  and  curiously, 
almost  nothing  created  by  human 
hands  or  designed  by  human  minds 
seems,  in  their  view,  "natural"  enough 
to  warrant  respect.  Most  of  them  are 
usually  from  large  cities,  and  they  usu- 
ally call  for  radical  changes  in  the  life- 
styles of  others,  but  not  of  themselves. 
Tomorrow.  I  will  speak  further  on  this 
subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  also  too 
often  confronted  by  the  arrogant  offi- 
cers of  an  Industrial  system  who  give 
lip  service  to  environmental  concerns, 
but  eventually  show  those  concerns  to 
be  a  sham,  finally  revealing  that  their 
true  watchword  to  be  avoidance  of  re- 
sponsibility. More  often  than  not  they 
succeed  in  bringing  down  honorable 
businesses  along  with  themselves.  The 
wreck  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  is  a  study 
In  miniature  of  this  general  theme. 
The  chairman  of  Exxon  came  before 
Congress  to  reassure  the  Nation  of  his 
concern,  but  succeeded  only  in  humi- 
liating his  company.  Ignoring  his  re- 
sponsibility, and  undercutting  the 
cause  of  American  energy  Independ- 
ence. His  performance  was  a  disgrace. 

Usually,  they  send  a  monkey  to  take 
the  hit,  but  this  time  the  organ  grind- 
er showed  up. 

I  suggested  to  Mr.  Rawl,  the  Exxon 
chairman,  that  he  emulate  the  exam- 
ple set  by  the  Japanese  at  the  time  of 
the  JAL  747  crash,  and  resign.  Resig- 
nation should,  on  occasion,  be  an 
American  practice,  too.  For  the  chair- 
man of  this  organization  Is  responsible 
for  retaining  an  alcoholic  captain,  for 
operating  tankers  with  Incompetent 
crews,  for  maintaining  inadequate 
equipment  stockpiles,  for  responding 
to  the  Nations  worst  oil  disaster  like 
Keystone  Kops,  and  for  swiftly  heap- 


ing arrogance  atop  Incompetence.  Do 
you  recall  Mr.  Rawl's  April  3  letter  to 
the  American  people,  on  the  back 
pages  of  newspapers,  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed the  citizens  of  this  country  as 
If  they  were  begging  for  a  job?  Is  there 
anyone  who  actually  believes  his  state- 
ment that  "Exxon  has  moved  swiftly 
and  competently  to  minimize  the 
effect  this  oil  will  have  on  the  environ- 
ment, fish  and  other  wildlife"? 

I  am  appalled  that  a  company  like 
Exxon,  after  having  received  immense 
monetary  benefits  from  public  oil  re- 
sources, would  be  so  reckless  in  Its 
preparation  for,  or  prevention  of,  a 
clearly  foreseeable  disaster.  Until  we 
have  seen  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Rawl 
and  other  top  executives  responsible 
for  the  gross  degradation  of  a  once 
vital  and  pristine  environment,  the 
people  of  this  Nation  cannot  and 
should  not  renew  their  faith  In  this 
huge  corporation. 

While  such  an  honorable  action  Is 
more  common  In  the  Japanese  culture, 
it  is  not  unheard  of  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  Northrop  Corp.  announced 
recently  that  longtime  chairman 
Thomas  V.  Jones  would  step  down  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  This  was  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  senior-level  resig- 
nations from  the  corporation  since 
many  of  the  company's  major  arms 
contracts  come  under  Federal  criminal 
investigation. 

There  are  other  examples  of  success- 
ful and  honorable  corporate  social 
action  in  the  face  of  disaster.  Johnson 
&  Johnson's  management  was  re- 
quired to  make  tough  choices  with 
their  product  Tylenol.  Management 
did  the  right  thing  in  removing  the 
product  after  being  the  target  of  a 
poison  scare  for  which  the  manufac- 
turer bore  no  responsibility.  But  it  un- 
derstood what  really  matters— the 
health  and  safety  of  the  consumer— 
and  that  consumer  confidence  flows 
from  a  belief  that  the  company  does 
indeed  have  his  or  her  best  interests  at 
heart.  That  company  acted  responsi- 
bly and  has  been  rewarded. 

Faith  was  renewed  and  the  public 
continues  to  buy  its  products. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  Exxon's  arrogant  and  irre- 
sponsible attitude  continues  unabated. 
Last  week.  33  days  after  the  Exxon 
Valdez  disaster,  the  Exxon  Philadel- 
phia lost  power  only  9  miles  off  the 
coast  of  the  State  of  Washington's 
uniquely  beautiful  and  fragile  Olym- 
pic Peninsula.  At  one  point,  the  Coast 
Guard  estimated  that  it  would  drift 
aground  In  5  hours.  Thankfully,  it  did 
not.  although  no  credit  is  due  Exxon. 
This  19-year-old  tanker,  laden  with  22 
million  gallons  of  North  Slope  crude, 
drifted  for  IVi  hours  before  tugs  could 
reach  It. 

In  my  statement  for  the  April  6 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  hearing 
on  the  Valdez  ollsplU,  I  stressed  the 
critical  need  for  a  serious  examination 


of  the  state  of  aging  oil  tankers.  Every 
day  that  we  delay  such  an  assessment 
takes  us  one  day  closer  to  another  dis- 
aster. The  Exxon  Philadelphia  Inci- 
dent confirms  my  fear.  We  are  allow- 
ing time  bombs  to  travel  through  sen- 
sitive ocean  ecosystems. 

It  is  beyond  comprehension  that 
Exxon  could  not  have  detected  and 
prevented  such  a  major  equipment 
failure  within  33  days  on  an  aging 
tanker  plying  that  same,  fateful 
Alaska  route. 

Today,  all  public  faith  in  the  Exxon 
Corp.  has  been  destroyed.  And  to  their 
regret  other  oil  companies  know  that, 
rightly  or  not,  they  suffer  by  associa- 
tion. But  Exxon's  executives  will  not 
take  personal  responsibility;  they  will 
not  act  honorably.  They  will  not  do 
what  Is  necessary  to  restore  public 
confidence  In  their  corporation  or 
their  Industry.  So  others  must  act  for 
them. 

First,  I  applaud  those  who  have 
called  for  a  boycott  of  Exxon  products. 
That  boycott  should  continue  until 
the  Irresponsible  Exxon  officers  are 
gone. 

Second,  this  Congress  should  consid- 
er what  actions  can  best  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  a  disaster  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez.  In  the  opinion  of  this  Senator, 
far  too  much  of  our  attention  has 
been  focused  on  how  to  deal  with  such 
a  disaster  after  it  has  occurred,  and 
too  little  attention  focused  on  how  to 
prevent  it  In  the  first  place.  In  my 
view,  we  simply  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  provide  all  of  the  Nation's,  or 
the  world's,  hundreds  of  oil  ports  and 
waterways  with  sufficient  equipment 
to  deal  with  a  15-  or  50-year  tragedy, 
but  we  can  make  It  far  more  painful  to 
the  corporation  that  causes  such  a 
tragedy. 

Any  new  legal  approach  should 
make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  cor- 
poration causing  the  disaster  is  fully 
liable  for  the  entire  monetary  amount 
of  Its  damages,  liberally  measured,  and 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the 
Coast  Guard  or  some  other  Federal 
agency  has  taken  full  control  over  the 
resijonse  to  the  disaster.  In  addition, 
the  responsible  corporation  should  be 
subjected  to  an  additional  fine  in  an 
amount  no  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
damages  which  it  has  caused. 

And  finally,  a  corporation  like 
Exxon  should  be  subjected  to  a  penal- 
ty analogous  to  that  which  will  be  vis- 
ited upon  the  captain  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez  or.  Indeed,  on  any  other  drunk- 
en driver.  It  should  be  prohibited  for 
an  extended  period  of  time,  measured 
In  years,  from  extracting,  transport- 
ing, purchasing,  or  selling  petroleum 
or  Its  products  derived  from  the  oil 
sources  involved  in  the  disaster.  In  this 
case  Alaska.  The  prospect  of  giving 
market  share  to  its  more  responsible 
competitors  will  be  a  sanction  which 
would  induce  corporate  responsibility 
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in  even  so  obtuse  a  citizen  as  Mr. 
Rawl. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  devoutly 
that  our  system  of  free  enterprise  has 
created  more  benefit  for  more  people 
than  any  other  system  ever  devised.  As 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  the  United 
States  has  long  permitted  private  par- 
ties to  develop  public  resources.  But 
with  the  privilege  to  profit  comes  the 
responsibility  to  protect.  That  privi- 
lege is  a  two-edged  sword.  When  corpo- 
rations forget  or  ignore  their  public  re- 
sponsibilities, they  must  risk  more 
than  loss  of  profit,  they  must  risk  loss 
of  privilege. 

Loss  is  a  risk  that  private  enterprise 
understands.  Risk  is  the  adrenalin,  the 
watchful  eye,  the  goad  to  responsible 
behavior  of  private  enterprise.  But  to 
Exxon,  clearly,  the  mere  risk  of  clean- 
ing up  the  Valdez  disaster  was  accepta- 
ble, and  so  it  allowed  a  disaster  to 
happen.  We  must  increase  the  risk  to 
the  Exxons  of  this  world  enough  so 
that  their  own  calculation  of  loss  will 
create  a  climate  of  concern  which,  in 
this  case,  a  sense  of  obligation  and 
honor  so  signally  failed  to  create. 

It  is  not  beyond  human  ingenuity  to 
develop  a  system  by  which  a  ship  can 
be  piloted  on  a  wide  straight  channel 
day  after  day  and  year  after  year  with- 
out running  aground.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  responsibility.  From  respon- 
sibility will  flow  the  necessary  organi- 
zation. Judgment,  concern,  and  com- 
mitment. We  should  expect  no  less 
and  we  must  act  swiftly  and  decisively 
when  our  expectations  are  not  met. 
The  best  need  not  lack  conviction  and 
the  centre  need  not  fall. 

Tomorrow,  Mr.  President,  I  will  dis- 
cuss another  spectnmi  of  irresponsibil- 
ity—that demonstrated  in  recent  care- 
less journalism  and  by  some  who  pur- 
port to  advocate  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment. 


"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


those  of  us  who  have  a  little  different 
view. 


UMI 


EXTENDING  MORNING 
BUSINESS  FOR  5  MINUTES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  morning  business 
has  expired. 

Idr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
morning  business  be  extended  for  5 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Rkid  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
located  in  today's  Recoro  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions. ' ' ) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  rec- 
ocnized. 

BCr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dolx  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Recoro  under 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  an- 
other matter,  I  understand  the  confer- 
ees met  on  minimum  wage  yesterday 
afternoon  and  reached  some  agree- 
ment on  the  minimum  wage.  I  read  in 
the  morning  paper  that  there  was 
some  chance  of  a  compromise.  I  want 
to  set  the  record  straight.  The  Presi- 
dent will  not  yield  on  this  issue.  He 
has  said  from  the  start  it  is  $4.25,  and 
a  6-month  training  period.  And  that  is 
where  it  is. 

The  conference  committee  says  $4.55 
an  hour  and  a  2-month  training  wage, 
which  will  not  be  acceptable  to  Presi- 
dent Bush.  He  will  veto  the  bill.  It  is 
my  hope  and  I  believe  that  the  veto 
will  be  sustained. 

What  happens  after  that  will  be  up 
to  those  who  are  throwing  away  90 
cents,  throwing  away  90  cents  an  hour 
for  working  people  because  they 
cannot  get  it  all;  the  other  30  cents. 

To  me,  that  is  not  an  exercise  of 
good  judgment,  political  or  otherwise. 
But  that  is  a  judgment  maule  by  the 
Democratic  leadership;  rather  than  to 
take  90  cents.  The  President  has  gone 
three-quarters  of  the  way.  Now  they 
say  oh,  the  President  ought  to  com- 
promise. The  President  compromised 
at  the  outset.  He  said  right  up  front, 
he  said  in  his  campaign  we  should  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage.  Some  be- 
lieve he  went  too  far.  Some  did  not 
want  to  go  to  $4.25,  which  would  be  an 
increase  of  $3.35  over  a  3-year  period, 
$3.35  per  hour. 

I  would  say  to  my  friends  who  sup- 
port the  conference  report,  it  is  going 
to  be  vetoed.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  standing 
here  it  will  be  vetoed  and  I  believe  the 
veto  will  be  sustained  by  the  House;  if 
not  by  the  House,  in  the  Senate. 

Then  I  would  say  that  after  that  it  is 
anyone's  guess.  It  will  be  up  to  the 
leadership  who  throw  away  90  cents 
per  hour  for  those  working  poor  and 
others. 

I  would  also  reindicate  that  the  min- 
imum wage,  in  itself,  is  probably  now  a 
misnomer.  If  you  look  at  the  profile  of 
those  who  receive  the  minimum  wage, 
they  are  not  working  poor  people. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  single,  not 
heads  of  households.  As  I  said  they 
are  unmarried,  they  are  under  25 
years  of  age  and  they  are  not  the 
people  who  have  been  referred  to 
many,  many  times  on  the  Senate  floor. 

So.  I  regret  that  the  conference 
acted  so  quicldy  and,  in  effect,  asked 
for  a  confrontation  with  the  Presi- 
dent. But  I  can  advise  those  who  did, 
the  President,  without  any  hostility, 
feels  strongly  about  this.  He  will  stand 
his  ground.  I  believe,  in  the  long  nin, 
whatever  he  does  will  be  sustained  by 


THE  NATIONAL  BICENTENNIAL 
COMPETITION  ON  THE  CON- 
STITUTION AND  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  a  moment  today  to  say  "good 
luck"  to  the  students  who  have  come 
to  Washington,  DC.  this  week  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  National  Bicentennial 
Competition  on  the  Constitution  and 
BiU  of  Rights. 

This  competition  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  educational  programs  in  our 
country.  Funded  by  Congress  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  United  States,  the 
goal  of  this  program  is  to  educate  our 
young  people  about  the  history  and 
principles  of  our  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  are  the  foundation 
for  this  great  Nation. 

This  worthwhile  program  was  first 
implemented  in  1987,  the  bicentennial 
of  the  framing  of  the  Constitution, 
and  will  continue  through  1991,  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  ratification  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Over  the  past  2  years, 
over  1  million  students  have  studied 
the  program's  curriculum. 

This  year,  over  950  students  have 
traveled  to  our  Nation's  Capital  to  rep- 
resent 44  States  in  the  final  competi- 
tion mock  hearings.  The  competition 
began  Monday,  and  I  understand  that 
it  should  be  completed  on  Thursday. 

Like  my  fellow  colleagues,  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  these 
young  students.  They  have  worked 
very  hard  to  reach  the  national  finals, 
wirming  at  both  the  district  and  State 
levels  before  earning  the  opportunity 
to  compete  on  the  national  level. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  team 
that  earned  the  right  to  represent  the 
people  of  New  Mexico.  Our  State's  fi- 
nalists consist  of  17  bright  and  hard- 
working students  from  Mr.  Gray 
Tripp's  third-hour  civics  class  at  Mor- 
iarty  High  School  in  Moriarty,  NM. 

The  team  members  are:  Brad  Adams, 
Harlan  Anderson,  Wesley  Berger, 
Jenni  Garber,  Yvonne  Gardner,  Debi 
Garry,  Nathan  Goddard,  Kelly  Gras- 
sham.  Franca  Harding,  Shannon 
Helm,  Tim  Hix,  Ben  Martinez,  Sean 
McCormick,  Lee  Miller,  David  Pachta, 
Troy  Satterfield,  and  Penni  Wright. 

Each  of  these  yoimg  students  spent 
long  hours  over  many  weeks  learning 
about  the  principles  and  values  that 
embody  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Each  has  done  an  outstanding  job. 

Their  teacher,  Mr.  Tripp,  also  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  recognition.  His 
ability  to  instill  an  understanding  of 
these  documents  is  undeniable. 

Following  a  6-week  course,  his  stu- 
dents earned  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete  with   other  schools  from  their 
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congressional   district   by   scoring   at 
least  70  percent  on  a  national  eliglbll- 

Itv  CX&Ul* 

On  February  10.  Mr.  Tripp's  civic 
class  competed  against  several  other 
outstanding  civic  classes  from  New 
Mexico,  wlrming  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting the  State  of  New  Mexico  this 
week. 

I  want  Mr.  Tripp  and  his  students  to 
know  how  very  proud  all  of  us  from 
New  Mexico  are  of  their  achievements. 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  final 
competition,  they  are  indeed  wirmers 
in  my  book,  and  I  commend  them  on  a 
job  well  done. 
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COL.  JAMES  N.  ROWE:  AN 
AMERICAN  HERO  LOST 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
1,  Col.  James  N.  "Nick"  Rowe  was 
buried  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, the  victim  of  a  cold-blooded 
murder  by  Communist  terrorists  while 
driving  to  work  at  the  Joint  MUitary 
Advisory  Group  Headquarters  in 
Manila. 

Colonel  Rowe  had  been  sent  to  the 
Philippines  to  do  what  he  had  done  so 
well  throughout  his  life,  advising  free 
people  how  to  defend  themselves 
against  those  intent  on  destroying 
their  liberties. 

Mr.  President,  Nick  Rowe  was  an 
American  hero.  After  being  sent  to 
Vietnam  with  the  Special  Forces  in 
1963,  he  was  captured  by  the  Vietcong 
and  left  to  rot  in  a  cage  for  5  years.  He 
escaped  execution  only  by  pretending 
he  was  an  engineer.  However,  an 
American  "peace  group"  informed  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  Nick  was  a 
member  of  the  Special  Forces,  which 
immediately  marked  him  for  death. 

The  Vietcong  planned  to  shoot  Nick 
Rowe.  but  he  foiled  their  plans.  At  a 
moment  when  his  executioners  were 
briefly  distracted  by  American  heli- 
copter gunships.  he  killed  one  of  his 
guards  and  made  a  dash  for  the 
jungle.  An  Army  chopper  saw  a  man  in 
VC  pajamas  nmning  through  the 
woods  and  locked  him  on  target.  When 
the  man  turned  around  the  gxinners 
noticed  that  he  had  a  long  beard  and 
was  shouting  in  English.  The  helicop- 
ter immediately  landed  and  carried 
Nick  Rowe  back  to  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  Nick  Rowe  was  the 
only  American  officer  to  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  the  Vietcong  in  South 
Vietnam. 

In  the  years  following  his  escape. 
Nick  Rowe  had  many  roles.  He  was  an 
artlUery  officer,  intelligence  officer, 
and  spokesman  for  "Operation  Home- 
coming." the  program  for  returning 
prisoners  of  war.  He  even  retired  from 
the  Army  for  7  years.  He  wrote  several 
books  and  entered  poUtics  in  his  home 
Stete  of  Texas. 

In  1981.  Colonel  Rowe  returned  to 
the  Army  as  a  special  instructor  at  the 
Special  Forces  Schools  at  Fort  Bragg. 


Prior  to  his  last  assignment  in  the 
Philippines,  he  commanded  the  1st 
Special  Warfare  Training  Battalion  at 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  for  Spe- 
cial Warfare.  While  stationed  in  North 
Carolina,  he  worked  tirelessly  on 
behalf  of  Vietnam  veterans  and  MIA's 
across  the  State. 

Mr.  President.  Colonel  Rowe  died  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  This  brief 
statement  cannot  do  justice  to  his  life. 
But  I  wanted  to  note  the  passing  of  a 
true  patriot,  a  man  of  ideals,  and  a 
dedicated  servant  of  free  men  every- 
where. The  greatest  tribute  that  can 
be  paid  to  Nick  Rowe  would  be  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  continue  the  fight  against 
Communist  aggression  in  the  Philip- 
pines, in  Nicaragua,  in  southern 
Africa,  and  anywhere  tjTanny  pre- 
vails. A  man  of  Nick  Rowe's  stamp  will 
be  greatly  missed. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PHRASE 
"ZERO  TOLERANCE"  BY  MAJ. 
GEN.  JAMES  A.  GRIMSLEY.  JR.. 
USA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  phrase  "zero  tolerance"  is  widely 
recognized  to  describe  one  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  major  approaches 
to  the  current  drug  epidemic.  The 
phrase  is  now  being  used  by  Federal 
and  State  officials,  employers,  and 
people  from  every  walk  of  life.  It  re- 
flects society's  growing  intolerance  for 
those  who  abuse  drugs. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from 
South  Carolina  State  Representative 
Mickey  Burriss  informing  me  that  Wil- 
liam Bennett.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy  and 
former  Secretary  of  Education,  first 
heard  the  expression  "zero  tolerance" 
during  a  visit  to  The  Citadel.  While  on 
a  visit  to  The  Citadel.  Dr.  Bennett 
heard  the  term  used  on  a  number  of 
occasions  by  cadets  to ,  describe  the 
policy  of  Maj.  Gen.  James  A.  Grims- 
ley.  president  of  The  Citadel,  as  it  re- 
lates to  drug  abuse  on  campus. 

Although  it  is  not  clear  where  the 
phrase  "zero  tolerance"  was  bom.  it  is 
worth  noting  that  it  was  first  heard  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Policy  on  a  visit  to  The  Citadel 
in  South  Carolina.  I  commend  General 
Grimsley  for  the  imposition  of  his 
"zero  tolerance"  policy  and  for  provid- 
ing Dr.  Bermett  with  the  phrase  which 
is  now  so  commonplace  among  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 


A  LEGACY  OP  LEADERSHIP. 

COMMITMENT.  AND  VISION 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotion  that  I  ask  for  recogni- 
tion today  of  the  meritorious  achieve- 
ments of  Mary  Hatwood  Futrell.  a 
woman  whose  name  has  become  syn- 
onymous with  education  in  this  coun- 
try. Mrs.  Futrell.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional   Education    Association    since 


1983.  is  stepping  down  from  office  this 
August  having  served  an  unprecedent- 
ed three  terms.  She  leaves  behind  a 
legacy  of  commitment  and  success  for 
which  we  are  both  grateful  and  proud, 
and  it  is  with  great  sadness  that  we 
say  goodbye  and  wish  her  well  as  she 
leaves  the  post  of  President. 

Mary  Hatwood  Futrell  is  a  truly  re- 
markable woman  whose  extensive  list 
of  accomplishments  is  most  impres- 
sive. Her  career  began  more  than  20 
years  ago  as  a  high  school  business 
teacher.  Her  leadership  in  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association  started  on 
the  local  level  in  1973  when  she 
became  president  of  the  Education  As- 
sociation of  Alexandria,  VA.  She  went 
on  to  become  the  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Education  Association,  where  she 
served  two  terms. 

As  President  of  the  VEA  Mary 
waged  many  successful  battles  on 
behalf  of  Virginia  teachers.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1977  when  the  Virginia  Su- 
preme Court  banned  collective  bar- 
gaining for  public  employees  and 
struck  down  negotiated  agreements 
that  had  worked  well  for  Virginia 
teachers.  Mary  Hatwood  Futrell  took 
action.  On  February  5.  1977,  she  led 
7.000  teachers  in  a  march  on  Capitol 
Square  in  a  show  of  support  for  educa- 
tion funding  and  collective  bargaining 
legislation.  At  that  time,  it  was  the 
largest  march  ever  to  take  place  in 
Virginia. 

Similarly,  when  the  retirement 
system  for  Virginia  teachers  was 
threatened  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1978,  and  the  grievance  system  was 
also  under  attack,  the  VEA  under 
Mary  Futrell's  most  able  direction  en- 
gaged in  a  "Fair  Play  for  Teachers" 
campaign. 

Mary  brought  the  same  dedicated 
spirit  to  the  national  level,  where  she 
has  held  many  positions  spirit  to  the 
national  level,  where  she  has  held 
many  positions  since  the  early  1970's. 
She  served  on  the  NEA  Resolutions 
Committee  from  1972  to  1975.  and  was 
elected  in  1976  to  chair  the  NEA's 
Southeast  Regional  Council.  In  1978. 
in  the  closing  days  of  her  second  term 
as  VEA  president.  Ms.  Futrell  was 
elected  to  the  NEA  board  of  directors. 
Two  years  later  she  was  elected  to  the 
NEA  office  of  secretary-treasurer,  and 
was  reelected  to  that  position  in  1982. 
In  1983  she  was  elected  President  of 
the  1.9  million-member  NEA.  and  has 
been  reelected  twice. 

To  say  that  the  genuine,  profound 
and  unwavering  support  which  has  fol- 
lowed Ms.  Futrell  throughout  her 
career  is  well-earned  is  an  understate- 
ment. She  is  a  teacher's  teacher  in 
every  sense,  and  she  has  been  tireless 
in  striving  to  improve  American  educa- 
tion. 

In  1985  Ms.  FutreU  initiated  Oper- 
ation Rescue,  a  national  campaign  fo- 
cused on  reducing  the  national  drop- 
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out  rate.  The  project  has  awarded  over 
$556,000  in  grants  to  21  dropout  pre- 
vention programs  around  the  country 
since  its  inception.  This  program  is  but 
one  example  of  her  deep  concern  for 
disadvantaged  children,  as  well  as  her 
remarkable  resolve  to  initiate  and 
enact  change  where  needs  are  not 
being  served. 

The  list  of  Mary  Hatwood  Putrell's 
achievements,  board  membership,  ac- 
knowledgements, and  honors  and 
awards  is  far  too  extensive  to  enumer- 
ate here  today.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  that  her  efforts  have 
touched  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  educators,  students  and  par- 
ents who  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  her  work.  From  her  support  for  the 
passage  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, to  her  service  on  the  Advisory 
Council  to  People  for  the  American 
Way  and  the  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights,  and  to  her  dedication 
for  the  improvement  of  quality  and 
access  in  education,  she  serves  as  a 
shining  example  of  active  participa- 
tion in  our  democracy. 

BAary  Hatwood  Putrell's  departure 
as  president  of  the  Nation's  largest  or- 
ganization of  teachers,  professors,  and 
allied  school  employees  wUl  be  sorely 
felt.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  the 
fine  legacy  she  has  established  at  the 
National  Education  Association,  a 
legacy  of  dedication,  diligence,  and 
thoughtful  purpose,  will  be  vigorously 
carried  on  long  beyond  her  tenure.  I 
am  equally  certain  that  her  strong 
voice  on  behalf  of  education  will  not 
disappear,  but  will  continue  to  ring 
out  whenever  she  spots  educational 
needs  or  sees  injustice.  We  owe  much 
to  Mary  Hatwood  Futrell  and  we  wish 
her  well  in  her  future  endeavors. 


UMI 


IMPACT  AID  FUNDING 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  testified  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation, regarding  the  serious  need  for 
fuU  funding  of  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  share  that  testi- 
mony with  my  colleagues  today  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recobo,  as  follows: 

STATDfENT     OP     SEMATOR      LaRRY      PRKSSLER 

Bkpors  trx  Labor.  HHS,  Education  Ap- 

pxopriatioiis  SmcoMiaTTKB 

Blr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  the  Education  Sub- 
committee on  behalf  of  the  39  South 
Dakota  school  districts  which  rely  heavily 
on  Impact  Aid  funding.  Over  10.000  Catego- 
ry "A"  and  Category  "B"  students  in  South 
Dakota  depend  on  Impact  Aid  assistance  to 
provide  a  firm  foundation  for  their  educa- 
tional opportunities.  I  am  here  today  to 
lend  my  support  for  full  funding  of  this 
vital  program.  An  appropriation  of  $785  mil- 
lion, the  full  FY  1990  Impact  Aid  authoriza- 
tion, is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 


quality  educational  programs  in  federally 
impacted  school  districts. 

South  Dakota  has  a  particularly  large 
number  of  schools  located  on  or  near  Indian 
reservations  with  large  Indian  populations. 
One  such  district  is  Shannon  County  School 
District,  located  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation.  Approximately  two-thirds  of 
this  district  is  non-taxable  Indian  land.  Ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  the  student  popu- 
lation from  the  entire  reservation  live  in  the 
school  district,  and  these  students  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  schools  for  a  free  public 
education  for  all  students  from  pre-school 
to  age  21.  These  schools  are  the  means  for 
both  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  the 
United  States  government  to  meet  their 
educational  obligations  to  the  Indian 
people. 

However,  State  and  Federal  budget  reduc- 
tions have  undercut  the  schools'  ability  to 
offer  an  educational  program  that  actually 
prepares  Indian  students  to  succeed  in 
modem  society.  Unemployment  rates  on 
South  E>akota's  Indian  reservations  can  be 
as  high  or  higher  than  80  percent.  I  think 
we  would  all  agree  that  the  only  true  hope 
of  the  Indian  people  to  break  the  chains  of 
severe  poverty  is  education.  Impact  Aid  Is  a 
significant  contributing  factor  to  the 
schools'  ability  to  promote  the  economic 
and  intellectual  achievement  of  the  Indian 
people. 

Another  example  of  a  district  that  de- 
pends heavily  on  Impact  Aid  assistance  is 
the  E>ouglas  School  System,  located  on  Ells- 
worth Air  Force  Base  near  Rapid  City. 
South  Dakota.  Approximately  75  percent  of 
the  children  educated  in  the  Douglas  School 
System  are  military  dependents.  More  than 
50  percent  of  this  school  system's  budget 
comes  from  Federal  aid.  The  Federal  owner- 
ship of  property  in  the  district  severely  re- 
duces local  property  tax  revenues  for  school 
purposes.  Federal  activities  cause  an  Influx 
of  persons  Into  this  community,  resulting  In 
an  Increased  number  of  children  to  be  edu- 
cated. 

Public  Law  81-874  and  Public  Law  81-815 
recognize  the  basic  responsibility  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  compensate  for  lost  rev- 
enue resulting  from  federal  activity  or  own- 
ership. Impact  Aid  Is  not  a  benevolent  sup- 
plemental federal  program.  It  Is  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  nation's  conunltment  to  pay  Its 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  education  for  feder- 
ally connected  children. 

Another  concern  of  mine  Is  funding  for 
school  construction  under  Public  Law  81- 
815.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  School  Con- 
struction Program  be  fully  funded.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  has  many  more 
school  applicants  awaiting  funds  than  funds 
available  for  construction. 

One  example  Is  the  Douglas  School  Dis- 
trict. All  of  the  current  school  facilities  In 
this  district  were  constructed  between  1951 
and  1965.  Between  1984  and  1989.  the  dis- 
trict's enrollment  increased  by  487  students. 
In  1986.  Douglas  was  forced  to  establish 
classroom  facilities  at  an  old  abandoned 
Nike  Missile  Site  where  184  first  graders 
now  attend  school.  Because  of  Increased  en- 
rollment and  the  additional  space  required 
for  special  programs  mandated  by  the  state 
and  federal  government,  Douglas  Is  In  des- 
perate need  of  additional  school  facilities. 
An  Increase  of  450  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  Is  expected  soon  because 
of  the  new  Strategic  Training  Center  at 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  At  a  minimum, 
Douglas  needs  a  new  middle  school  to  ac- 
commodate 668  students  In  grades  6-8,  an 
addition  to  the  high  school  for  more  class- 


rooms, an  auditorium,  and  new  physical 
education  areas  at  a  total  cost  of  $10.9  mil- 
lion. Because  of  the  very  limited  tax  base  In 
this  heavily  federally  impacted  district, 
Douglas  can  raise  only  about  $150,000  per 
year  for  capital  outlay  funds.  Currently,  It 
has  only  $1  million  available  for  school  con- 
struction. Even  with  this  great  need  for  ad- 
ditional facilities,  Douglas  Is  behind  ap- 
proximately fifty  school  districts  in  the 
waiting  line  for  school  construction  funds. 

Concerned  parties  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  School  Construction  Program  requires 
review.  Last  year  I  sponsored  a  successful 
amendment  to  the  Hawkins-Stafford  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Improve- 
ment Amendments  that  initiated  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  need  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  school  construction.  This  study 
should  provide  Congress  with  the  proper  In- 
formation for  any  necessary  redirection  of 
the  School  Construction  Program. 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that 
Congress  will  recognize  the  extreme  depend- 
ence of  many  school  systems  on  Impact  Aid. 
Loss  of  Impact  Aid  funds  would  be  devastat- 
ing to  those  school  districts  that  have  no 
other  revenue.  Congress  should  appropriate 
the  full  $785  million  in  funding  authorized 
for  this  program.  Our  nation  cannot  move 
forward  without  a  well-educated  citizenry  to 
lead  the  way. 


A  SUPERB  EXERCISE  IN 
CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  We  are  all 
only  too  aware  of  the  startling  statis- 
tics which  reflect  the  level  of  citizen- 
ship participation  and  literacy  in  this 
country.  With  only  one  out  of  every 
five  eligible  voters  under  the  age  of  30 
taking  advantage  of  the  right  to  vote, 
and  with  so  few  young  people  under- 
standing the  purpose  and  importance 
of  our  Constitution,  it  is  clear  that  we 
must  do  all  that  we  can  to  turn  the 
tide  of  political  apathy  into  a  wave  of 
active  and  informed  citizenship  par- 
ticipation. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tion on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  addresses  the  problems  of  leth- 
argy and  disinterest  in  our  Nation's 
youth  by  sparking  their  interest 
through  a  nationwide  competition. 
The  competition,  which  is  supported 
and  funded  by  the  Congress,  is  the 
most  extensive  educational  program  in 
the  Congress,  is  the  most  extensive 
educational  program  in  the  country 
developed  specifically  to  educate 
young  people  about  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  week  the 
participants  from  44  States  are  here  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  to  compete  in  the 
final  round  of  the  competition. 

The  tremendous  success  of  this  pro- 
gram is  most  commendable.  Although 
it  has  only  been  in  operation  for  two 
years,  the  achievements  are  remarka- 
ble. Over  1  million  students  have  stud- 
ied the  curriculum,  which  covers  the 
basic  ideas  and  philosophies  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  how  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written,  how  and  why  our 
Government  was  organized,  how  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances  and 
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separation  of  powers  operates,  and 
how  the  Constitution  protects  an  indi- 
vidual's basic  rights.  Most  important  is 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  role  and 
responsibilities  of  the  citizen  in  a  de- 
mocracy. Over  14,000  teachers  are 
teaching  the  course;  420  congressional 
districts,  and  the  five  territories  have 
fully  functioning  programs;  and  92 
U.S.  Senators  and  393  U.S.  Represent- 
atives support  and  participate  in  the 
program. 

The  6-week  instructional  program  on 
which  the  competition  is  based  is  de- 
signed to  provide  upper  elementary, 
middle  and  high  school  students  with 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental values  and  principles  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Once  the  instructional  portion 
of  the  program  is  completed,  a  test  is 
administered  to  measure  the  student's 
Constitutional  literacy.  Students  from 
various  high  schools  then  compete  at 
the  congressional  district  and  State 
level.  They  participate  in  mock  con- 
gressional hearings  where  they  testify 
before  a  panel  of  judges  on  various  as- 
pects of  the  Constitution,  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  significant  historical  and 
current  events.  The  culmination  of 
this  competition  is  a  3-day  intensive 
national  competition  among  the  win- 
ners of  each  State  competition. 

These  active  and  enthusiastic  com- 
petitors are  with  us  here  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  this  week  for  their  3  day  com- 
petition. I  am  very  proud  of  all  of  the 
participants,  and  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  there  are  24  Rhode  Is- 
landers from  West  Warwick  Senior 
High  School  participating  In  the  com- 
petition. I  would  like  to  commend  each 
and  every  one  of  these  students  for 
their  diligence  and  commitment,  and 
for  representing  our  State  so  well.  I 
would  also  like  to  call  attention  to 
their  instructor.  Michael  Trofi,  and  to 
the  district  and  State  coordinators. 
Carlo  Gamba.  Ed  Melucci.  and  Henry 
Cole.  The  team  from  Rhode  Island 
could  not  have  reached  the  finals 
without  the  dedicated  efforts  of  these 
find  Individuals. 

In  a  very  real  sense  there  are  only 
winners  in  this  program,  for  the  com- 
petition Is  based  on  the  important  con- 
cept that  the  health  and  integrity  of 
our  democracy  depends  upon  a  well 
educated  and  active  citizenry.  Thus. 
the  more  our  young  people  learn 
about  our  government  and  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  was  founded,  the 
stronger  our  Nation  will  be.  We  must 
do  all  that  we  can,  therefore,  to  culti- 
vate a  deeper  and  more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  our  democracy  and 
of  the  Importance  of  being  a  responsi- 
ble citizen.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
National  Bicentennial  Competition  on 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  has  been  so  successful,  for  we 
are  all  most  certainly  the  beneficiaries 
of  that  success. 


THE  NATIONAL  BICENTENNIAL 
COMPETITION  ON  THE  CON- 
STITUTION AND  THE  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
our  Nation's  Capital  this  week,  more 
than  950  young  people  from  44  States 
are  participating  In  the  National  Bi- 
centennial Competition  on  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  BUI  of  Rights.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  this  program,  I  am  es- 
pecially proud  to  announce  that  a 
team  from  R.B.  Stall  High  School  of 
Charleston  Heights,  SC,  wUl  be  repre- 
senting my  State.  These  young  schol- 
ars have  worked  diligently  to  reach 
the  national  finals  by  winning  the  dis- 
trict and  the  State  competitions,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  them  the  best  as  they  compete 
for  the  national  title. 

The  distinguished  members  of  the 
team  from  South  Carolina  are:  Jacque- 
lin  Marie  Addison,  Morgan  Wade 
Alley.  Russell  W.  Baxley,  Kristen  Mi- 
chelle Black.  Michael  Edward  Brown, 
Darwlna  S.  Bugarln,  Janet  Marie 
Coker,  William  Laprlnce  Daslnger, 
Barbara  Ann  Ellis,  Jaime  Cameron 
Pacchlno,  Steven  Aaron  Gabriel,  Ml- 
chell  Nicole  Glover,  Bemadett  Marie 
Malamug,  Demetrice  F.  McBride,  Der- 
rick Alexander  McFadden,  Barbara 
Sabrina  Montgomery,  Candelania 
Tongco  Nagal,  Meredith  Denlse  Phil- 
lips, Tricia  Dlan  Rice,  Joel  Eugene 
Rogers.  Bemette  Dorainy  Shaw,  Dawn 
Estelle  Snyder,  Michael  Andrew 
Strohm.  Jodi  MlcheUe  Tetterton,  Joel 
Kyle  Vamer,  John  Jui-Cheng 
Wahlers,  Ronald  Eugene  Welch,  and 
Leslie  Michelle  Wilson. 

These  fine  students  are  not  alone  In 
their  hard  work.  Their  teacher,  Ms. 
Karen  Cabe-Glbson,  deserves  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  team. 
In  addition,  the  district  coordinator, 
Ms.  Kathy  Worthington,  and  the 
State  coordinator.  Mr.  Jack  Hanna, 
have  also  contributed  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  to  help  the  team  reach 
the  finals. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tion on  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  is  the  most  extensive  educa- 
tional program  In  the  country  devel- 
oped to  educate  young  people  about 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  program  provides  students  with 
a  6-week  course  of  study  designed  to 
provide  upper-elementary,  middle  and 
high  school  students  with  a  fundamen- 
tal understanding  of  these  historic 
documents  and  the  principles  they 
embody.  Students  complete  the  in- 
structional portion  of  program  with  a 
test  Intended  to  measure  their  consti- 
tutional literacy  and  receive  a  certifi- 
cate of  achievement  signed  by  their 
U.S.  Representative. 

High  school  participants  then  enter 
a  nationwide  series  of  competitions  at 
the  congressional  district.  State,  and 
national  level.  Students  testify  before 
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a  panel  of  experts  at  a  simulated  con- 
gressional hearing  to  measure  their  ca- 
pacity to  apply  the  principles  they 
have  learned  to  historical  and  contem- 
porary situations.  Each  year,  the  Na- 
tional Bicentennial  Competition  cul- 
minates In  3  days  of  Intensive  competi- 
tion among  classes  from  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  educate 
our  young  people  about  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  both 
vital  and  well-documented.  Studies 
have  found  that  only  slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  students  surveyed 
were  able  to  Identify  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution.  Nearly  half 
thought  the  President  could  appoint 
Members  of  Congress  and  one-third 
thought  he  had  the  right  to  adjourn 
Congress. 

The  benefits  of  this  educational  pro- 
gram are  clear  and  It  Is  having  a  defin- 
itive and  tangible  Impact  on  the  more 
than  1,000,000  students  who  have 
studied  the  program.  A  healthy  and 
productive  dialog  regarding  the  Issues 
that  concerned  the  Founding  Fathers 
is  taking  place  as  I  speak  today,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  National  Competition. 

The  preservation  of  our  precious 
freedom  and  the  future  of  our  Nation 
depend  on  our  yoimg  people,  the  deci- 
sionmakers of  tomorrow.  We  have 
much  to  gain,  on  a  personal  level  as 
well  as  on  a  national  level,  by  educat- 
ing our  young  people  about  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Congress,  and  the  con- 
tinuing responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship.  I  am  proud  to  have  stu- 
dents from  my  State  in  the  national 
finals  and  I  commend  each  of  them 
and  their  teacher  for  their  hard  work. 


ADMINISTRATION  STANDARD 

LINE       ON       CUBA       IGNORES 

CHANGES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  antici- 
pation of  the  Intense  media  coverage 
that  was  bound  to  come  with  the  Gor- 
bachev visit  to  Cuba,  and  in  an  effort 
to  dismiss  the  Idea  that  a  warming  in 
relations  is  underway,  news  reports 
stated  that  the  Department  of  Stete 
sent  a  cable  to  our  embassies  around 
the  world  to  remind  our  foreign  serv- 
ice personnel  that  United  States  policy 
toward  Cuba  has  not  changed,  is  not 
changing,  and  in  essence.  Is  what  It 
has  been  for  the  past  30  years.  Accord- 
ing to  these  news  reports  of  the  obvi- 
ously leaked  cable,  it  stated  that 
United  States  policy  toward  Cuba 
would  not  change  until  Cuba  shows 
significant  change  in  the  human 
rights  situation  and  ends  its  unaccept- 
able behavior  abroad. 

Yet,  I  want  to  point  out  that  a  large 
number  of  political  prisoners  were  re- 
leased In  response  to  the  visit  of  Cardi- 
nal O'Conner  last  year,  and  Cuba  has 
been  releasing  the  rest  of  the  political 
prisoners  whose  numbers  according  to 
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Amnesty  International,  as  of  the  end 
of  1987.  are  estimated  to  be  down  to 
between  100  to  200  in  the  category  of 
prisoners  held  for  crimes  against  state 
security.  During  my  meeting  with 
Fidel  Castro.  I  urged  that  all  of  the 
additional  prisoners  be  released  in- 
cluding pardoning  the  "plantados." 
those  who  have  been  in  prison  for  as 
much  as  25  years.  Since  the  visit,  sev- 
eral of  the  "plantados"  have  been  re- 
leased and  I  believe  that  others  will 
follow.  Improved  relations  between 
the  Cuban  Government  and  the 
Catholic  Church  has  resulted  in  visits 
by  clergy  to  their  communicants  and 
adherents  in  prison.  Some  of  the  im- 
provement in  Cuba,  in  the  prisons  for 
example,  is  due  in  large  part  of  the 
pressure  emanating  from  the  interna- 
tional human  rights  community. 

The  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission's  visit  to 
Cuba  last  September,  made  public  in 
Geneva  this  past  February,  found  that 
there  have  been  improvements  in  the 
human  rights  situation,  especially  in 
the  area  of  church-state  relations  and 
in  the  treatment  of  political  prisoners. 
At  its  March  meeting  in  Geneva,  the 
UN  Commission  passed  a  resolution 
thanking  the  Cuban  Government  for 
its  cooperation  and  its  reaffirmation 
to  continue  cooperation  in  the  human 
rights  sphere  and  to  keep  the  Secre- 
tary General  informed.  The  Commis- 
sion's resolution  also  welcomed  the 
willingness  of  the  Cuban  Government 
to  maintain  direct  contact  with  the 
Secretary  General  on  issues  and  ques- 
tions contained  in  the  human  rights 
report. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  human 
rights  groups  have  emerged  and  are 
actively  engaged  in  working  for 
human  rights  improvement  in  Cuba  is 
a  positive  development.  The  Cuban 
Government  tolerates  the  existence  of 
the  Cuban  Committee  for  Human 
Rights,  the  Cuban  Commission  for 
Human  Rights  and  National  Concilia- 
tion, the  Cuban  Human  Rights  Party 
as  well  as  other  groups  dedicated  to 
improving  the  situation.  The  leaders 
of  these  groups  boldly  appeared  on 
U.S.  TV  and  gave  many  interviews  to 
reporters  as  they  took  advantage  of 
the  attention  given  the  Gorbachev 
visit  to  publicize  their  plight. 

There  is  still  much  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion as  evidenced  by  the  UN  report 
and  others  such  as  Americas  Watch  as 
well  as  by  the  Cuban  Government's  re- 
sponse to  the  human  rights  leaders 
who  were  active  during  the  Gorbachev 
visit.  Some  of  them  were  subjected  to 
harrassment  and  arrest:  two  have  been 
sentenced  to  9  months  in  prison  and 
three  other  activists  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  3  months.  Others  were  held 
for  a  short  time  before  being  released. 
It  is  obvious  that  members  of  these 
groups  function  in  less  than  free  con- 
ditions. Cubans,  generally,  do  not  have 


the  right  to  freely  assemble  and  to 
conduct  open  meetings  or  to  openly 
criticize  the  Government.  Basic  politi- 
cal liberties  are  denied.  Even  before 
the  Gorbachev  visit  there  were  reports 
that  those  activists  who  have  met  with 
international  visitors  have  met  with 
bad  treatment.  During  my  meetings 
with  Cuban  officials  I  urged  the 
Cuban  Government  to  take  a  more  en- 
lightened approach  toward  these 
groups.  As  I  noted  in  my  report,  offi- 
cial recognition  of  their  status  within 
Cuban  society  would  be  desirable.  I 
also  recommended  in  my  report  that 
the  Cuban  Government  grant  regular 
access  for  visits  by  the  international 
human  rights  organizations. 

In  short,  I  will  be  the  first  to  say 
that  Cuba  has  a  long  way  to  go  in  im- 
proving its  human  rights  situation,  as 
do  other  nations  of  varying  political 
stripes,  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  maintains  a  normal  relation- 
ship. Nevertheless,  the  administration 
cites  human  rights  as  a  obstacle  to  a 
relationship  with  Cuba.  I  believe,  to 
the  contrary,  that  a  normal  relation- 
ship with  Cuba  would  go  far  in  moving 
toward  a  real  improvement  in  the 
human  rights  situation  of  the  Cuban 
people. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1990,  1991,  AND 
1992 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  the  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  business.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  30,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  D.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1990.  1991.  and  1992. 

Pending: 

Domenici  (for  Symms)  Amendment  No. 
73,  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  assumptions  underlying  the  reserve 
totals  included  in  the  resolution  do  not  in- 
clude an  increase  in  Federal  excise  taxes  on 
gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  the 
Synuns  amendment.  No.  73,  under 
which  there  shall  be  14  minutes  of 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms]. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  was  it 
equally  divided  or  14  minutes  on  each 
side? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Fourteen  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed. There  will  be  a  vote  at  11. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the  end  of 
the  amendment,  to  modify  it  and  say: 
"in  order  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  so  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

FUEL  EXCISE  TAXES 

Sec.     .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  Federal  excise  taxes  are  regressive  in 
that  a  lower  income  individual  must  use  a 
higher  percentage  of  his  income  to  pay  the 
taxes  than  a  higher  income  individual: 

(2)  adding  10  cents  or  more  per  gallon  to 
the  cost  of  fuel  will  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  Nation's  economy  in  that  such 
an  increase  would— 

(A)  reduce  the  gross  national  product  by 
$10  billion  in  the  first  year. 

(B)  reduce  automobile  production  by  1.3 
percent, 

(C)  reduce  housing  construction  by  0.9 
percent, 

(D)  increase  unemployment  by  80,000  in 
the  first  year  and  180.000  by  the  third  year, 

(E)  reduce  petroleum  refinery  output  by 
1.2  percent, 

(F)  reduce  income  tax  revenues  by  almost 
$1  billion  annually, 

(G)  reduce  personal  savings  by  nearly  3 
percent,  and 

(H)  Increase  the  Consumer  Price  Index  by 
0.3  percent; 

<3)  it  would  be  discriminatory  for  one  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  population,  highway 
users,  to  pay  an  additional  tax  in  order  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  thereby  forcing 
this  segment  to  shoulder  a  greater  share  of 
our  Nation's  financial  burden; 

(4)  it  would  be  inequiUble  for  individuals 
to  contribute  to  Federal  deficit  reduction 
based  on  the  number  of  miles  driven  per 
year: 

(5)  Federal  highway  and  public  transit 
programs  are  funded  at  levels  significantly 
lower  than  documented  needs  requiring 
States  to  provide  funds  to  fill  that  shortfall; 

(6)  an  increase  in  the  Federal  tax  on  gaso- 
line and  diesel  fuel— 

(A)  inhibiU  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  raise  revenues  to  fund 
transportation  projects,  and 

(B)  reduces  the  revenues  for  State  and 
local  government  fuel  taxes  unless  State 
and  local  governments  increase  their  taxes; 
and 

(7)  total  motor  fuel  taxes  (including  SUte 
and  local  taxes)  account  for  nearly  25  per- 
cent of  the  retail  price  of  gasoline  and  about 
29  percent  of  the  retail  price  of  diesel  fuel 
making  motor  fuel  among  the  most  heavily 
taxed  essential  items  In  the  Nation. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  revenue  totals 
included  in  this  resolution  do  not  include  an 
increase  In  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  diesel  fuel  in  order  to  reduce  the  Feder- 
al deficit. 
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Mr.  SYMMS.  The  amendment,  very 
simply  Mr.  President,  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  excise  Uxes 
on  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  should  not 
be  increased  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I 
think  it  Is  timely  and  important  that 
we  In  the  Senate  express  ourselves  on 
this  matter  during  the  consideration 
of  the  budget  resolution. 

Those  who  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibUlty  of  raising  revenues  re- 
quired under  the  budget  agreement 
should  know  In  advance  that  there  Is 
strong  opposition  to  the  use  of  fuel 
taxes  to  meet  those  general  revenue 
targets. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  my  major  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  fuel  tax  In- 
crease are  Incorporated  In  the  findings 
section  of  this  amendment,  but  I  want 
to  highlight  just  a  few  of  them  for 
those  Senators  who  may  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  or  hear  the 
amendment. 

First  and  foremost,  among  these,  as 
former  chairman  and  now  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program,  I  oppose  raising  fuel 
taxes  to  reduce  the  deficit  because  of 
the  precedent-setting  violation  of  the 
user  fee  principle  entailed  in  that  pro- 
posal. 

To  date,  the  Congress  has  never 
raised  transportation  user  fees  ex- 
pressly for  nontransportation  pur- 
poses. For  more  than  30  years  now, 
Mr.  President,  the  Federal  motor  fuel 
and  truck  taxes  have  been  used  almost 
exclusively  to  finance  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  and  for  the  past  7 
years,  the  mass  transit  program,  and 
we  have  constructed  the  most  exten- 
sive, successful  public  works  project  m 
the  history  of  the  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highway  System. 

That  remarkable  achievement  would 
never  have  been  possible  if  not  for  the 
strong,  susUlned  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican motorists  who  are  willing  to  pay 
significant  fuel  taxes  because  of  the 
direct  and  substantial  benefit  to  them 
in  the  form  of  a  faster,  safer,  network 
of  highways  and  bridges. 

Once  we  raised  the  fuel  taxes  for 
purposes  whoUy  unrelated  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  highway  system,  we 
win  abrogate  the  principle  of  user  fees 
and  destroy  the  public  support  for  the 
revenue-raising  mechanism  that  has 
made  possible  much  of  our  highway 
and  mass  transit  airport  and  waterway 
transportation  network. 

Aside  from  that  most  Important 
Issue.  Mr.  President.  I  do  believe  also 
that  It  is  just  simply  Inequitable  and 
plain  wrong  to  try  to  reduce  the  deficit 
by  hiking  taxes  on  people  who  drive 
The  burden  share  of  this  problem  will 
end  up  on  the  backs  of  the  working 
poor,  particularly  low-Income  rural  la- 
borers who  have  to  drive  distances  to 
get  to  work.  Almost  80  percent  of  the 
Americans  earning  less  than  $10,000  a 
year  drive  to  work.  As  a  percentage  of 


their  Income,  those  workers  would  pay 
almost  three  times  as  much  for  deficit 
reduction  as  people  earning  higher 
wages  and  rural  Americans  who  drive 
further  to  work,  school,  the  grocery 
store,  so  forth,  would  pay  almost  40 
percent  more  per  household  for  deficit 
reduction  than  their  city  cousins.  I  am 
not  surprised  some  of  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates for  a  fuel  tax  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion represent  mostly  urban  constitu- 
ents. In  addition,  we  have  tremendous 
unmet  highway  and  bridge  needs.  The 
Federal  Highway  Administration  esti- 
mates that  we  need  an  Investment  by 
all  units  of  Government  of  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  per  year  to  maintain 
our  bridges  and  $30  to  $35  billion  per 
year  to  maintain  our  highways  In  a 
barely  adequate  condition. 

In  1987,  all  units  of  the  Grovemment 
Invested  $31  billion  In  highways  and 
bridges.  So  we  are  obviously  falling 
behind.  As  recent  bridge  collapses  in 
Tennessee  and  New  York  would  Indi- 
cate, we  are  falling  behind.  We  have 
much  work  to  do,  and  we  should  not 
be  diverting  the  focus  of  user  fees  on 
fuel  to  any  other  purpose  other  than 
transportation. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  the 
cash  balance  In  the  highway  trust 
fund  Is  approximately  $15  billion— $10 
billion  In  the  highway  account;  $5  bil- 
lion In  the  mass  transit  account— and 
growing.  Who  Is  going  to  take  up  the 
slack  and  try  to  save  the  transporta- 
tion Infrastructure  while  Congress 
withholds  highway  trust  funds  In 
order  to  make  the  deficit  look  better? 
The  States  are  the  next  obvious 
choice.  That  Is  where  It  has  to  be. 

Many  of  them  are  trying  to  fill  that 
role.  They  are  doing  the  right  thing, 
but  an  Increased  Federal  fuel  tax  will 
significantly  erode  the  tax  base  most 
States   have   to   work   with.    I   think 
many  of  us  felt  that  we  were  very 
lucky  when  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Act  passed  In  1982  and  the  extra 
nickel  a  gallon  was  added  and  even 
more  for  trucks  on  diesel  fuel;  that 
fuel  prices  in  general,  crude  oil  prices 
because    of    deregulation   of    oil    and 
other  factors,  recession  and  so  forth, 
were  on  the  decline.  So  it  did  not  cause 
the  political  upheaval  that  it  would 
have  caused  with  fuel  prices  on  the 
rise.  Believe  me,  Mr.  President,  State 
legislators  and  Governors  and  local  of- 
ficials win  not  be  able  to  rally  the  po- 
litical muscle  to  do  what  they  need  to 
do  for  their  local  transportation  needs 
if.  In  fact,  this  Congress  starts  using 
Federal   fuel  taxes   as  a  method  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Road  Infor- 
mation Program  entitled  "1989  State 
Highway  Funding  Methods"  indicates 
that  in  1988,  17  States  Increased  gaso- 
line or  diesel  taxes;  12  States  raised 
fees  on  trucks  and  buses;  5  States  In- 
creased car  registration  fees;  3  States 
passed  major  bond  issues  to  fimd  high- 
way projects;  other  States  will  consid- 


er highway  tax  increases  during  1989 
and  1990. 

I  believe  States  can  and  will  provide 
a  greater  share  of  funds  necessary  to 
meet  our  transportation  program 
needs,  but  we  will  make  it  almost  im- 
possible for  them  If  Congress  raises 
Federal  fuel  taxes  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. 

This  year,  13  State  legislatures  ap- 
proved resolutions  opposing  a  Federal 
fuel  tax  Increase  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
Similar  resolutions  will  be  considered 
In  a  total  of  30  States  during  this  legis- 
lative session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  those  30  States  and  the  status  of 
their  gas  tax  resolutions  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


State  Resolutions  Special  Report- 
Summary 

Alabama:  SJR  32  passed  the  House  and 
Senate.  HJR  90. 

Alaska:  HJR  15  passed  the  House. 

Arizona:  SCR  1002. 

Arkansas:  HCR   1010,  passed  the  House 
and  Senate. 

California:  AJR  17  passed  the  Assembly 
and  Senate. 

Delaware:  SJR  3  has  passed  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Georgia:  HR  112  passed  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Idaho:    HJM    1,    passed   the   House   and 

CAnotp 

Indiana:  HCR  30  passed  the  House.  HJR  9 
and  SCR  19  passed  the  House. 
Iowa:  SCR  7  passed  the  Senate. 
Kansas:  SCR  1606  and  CFR  1614  passed 
the  Senate  and  House. 
Maine:  Joint  resolution. 
Maryland:  HJR  9  has  passed  the  House. 
Minnesota:  S.  173,  H.  363  was  approved  by 
the  House. 
Mississippi:  SCR  505. 

Missouri:  SCR  4  passed  the  Senate.  HCR 
14  passed  the  House. 

Montana:  HJR  8  passed  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Nebraska:  LR  28  passed  the  House  and 
Senate. 
North  Carolina:  S.  346.  H.  447. 
North  Dakota:  HCR  3034  has  passed  the 
House  and  Senate. 
Ohio:  HCR  12. 
Oklahoma:  SCR  8. 

Oregon:  HJM  1  and  HJM  2.  passed  both 
houses. 
Pennsylvania:  SR  24  passed  the  House. 
Rhode  Island:  HR  7130,  passed  the  House. 
South  Carolina:  S.  359  passed  House.  H. 
3494  and  H.  3496. 
Texas:  SCR  15. 

Utah:  HJR  5  has  passed  both  houses. 
Vermont:  JRH  44. 

Wyoming:  SJR  6.  passed  the  Senate  but 
failed  to  be  considered  by  committee  in  the 
House  prior  to  adjournment. 
April  13.  1989. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
States  are  not  alone  in  opposing  a  fuel 
tax  increase  for  deficit  reduction. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  American 
people  also  oppose  such  an  increase, 
according  to  a  recent  poll  commis- 
sioned   by    fuel    users    for    equitable 
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levies  and  conducted  by  Penn  & 
Schoen  Associates  of  New  York.  And 
almost  800  national  and  regional  orga- 
nizations, including  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Operating  Engineers, 
the  NAACP,  and  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  have  gone  on  record  against 
using  Federal  fuel  taxes  for  deficit  re- 
duction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  the  national  and  regional  organiza- 
tions to  which  I  have  just  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

Organizations  on  Rbcoro  Against  Using 
Motor  Pdkls  Taxes  for  Oepicit  Rkduction 

national  and  rxgional  organizations 

American  Assoc,  of  State  Hwy.  6t  Transp. 
Officials. 

American  Automobile  Association. 

American  Bus  Association. 

American  Car  Rental  Association. 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council. 

American  Council  of  Highway  Advertisers. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association. 

American  Legislative  Exchange  Council. 

American  Motorcyclist  Association. 

American  Petroleum  Institute. 

American  Public  Works  Association. 

American  Recreation  Coalition. 

American  Retreaders  Association. 

American  Road  Sc  Transportation  Build- 
ers. 

American  Sightseeing  International. 

American  Slti  Federation. 

American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 

American  Transit  Association. 

American  Trucking  Associations. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Associated  Builders  and  Contractors.  Inc. 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Association  of  Retail  Travel  Agents. 

Coalition  Against  Regressive  Taxation. 

Conference  of  National  Park  Concession- 
ers. 

Congressional  Black  Caucus. 

Construction  Industry  Manufacturing  As- 
sociation. 

Consumer  Alert. 

Eastern  Reg.  Conf.  of  the  Council  of  St. 
Oovs. 

Gray  Line  Sight-Seeing  Association. 

Highway  Users  Federation. 

Hotel  Sales  and  Marketing  Association 
International. 

Intemat.  Assoc,  of  Amusement  Parks  St, 
Attractions. 

Intemat.  Assoc,  of  Convention  dc  Visitor 
Bureaus. 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers. 

Mid-Atlantic  Food  Dealers  Association. 

Mid-Continent  Highway  Users  Confer- 
ence. 

Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association. 

Midwest  Truckers  Association. 

Mountain  States  Tire  Dealers. 

National  Aggregates  Association. 

National  Air  Transportation  Association. 

National  Asphalt  Pavement  Association. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Assoc,  of  Governors'  Hwy.  Saf. 
Reps. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Association  of  Regional  Councils. 


National  Association  of  Towns  and  Town- 
ships. 

National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Opera- 
tors. 

National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

National    Campground    Owners    Associa- 
tion. 

National    Capitol     Area    Transportation 
Federation. 

National  Caves  Association. 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures. 

National   Council   of   Area  and   Regional 
Travel  Orgs. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 

National  Council  of  State  Travel  Direc- 
tors. 

National  Council  of  Travel  Attractions. 

National  Orange. 

National        Industrial        Transportation 
League. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Ready  Mix  Concrete  Association. 

National  Restaurant  Association. 

National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Safety  Council. 

National  Ski  Areas  Association. 

National  Stone  Association. 

National  Taxpayers  Union. 

National  Tour  Association. 

National  Urban  League. 

New  England  Association  of  Independent 
Tire  Dealers. 

New  England  Bus  Association. 

New  England  Council. 

New  England  Wholesale  Pood  Distributors 
Association. 

Northwest  Tire  Dealers  Association. 

Northwest/Pacific  Rim  Transportation 
Conference. 

Petroleum  Marketers  Association  of 
America  (PMAA). 

Private  Truck  Council  of  America. 

Recreation  Vehicle  Industry  Association. 

Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference. 

Rubber  Manufacturers  Association. 

Safety  Council  of  the  Ozarks. 

Salt  Institute. 

Transportation  Action  Committee. 

Travel  Industry  Association  of  America. 

Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs 
Council. 

Tri-SUte  Gasoline  and  Automotive  Deal- 
ers Assoc. 

Truck  Trailer  Manufacturers'  Association. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

United  States  Owners  of  America. 

United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America. 
United  States  Tour  Operators  Association. 
United  States  Travel  Data  Center. 
Western  Assoc,  of  State  Hwy.  and  Transp. 
Officials. 
Western  Oil  and  Gas  Association. 

state  organizations 

Alabama— American  Consulting  Engineers 
of  Alabama. 

Alabama  Automobile  Association. 

Alabama  Farm  Bureau. 

Alabama  Highway  Users  Conference. 

Alabama  Highway  Users  Federation. 

Alabama  Retail  Association. 

Alabama  Service  Station  Association. 

Alabama  State  Highway  Department. 

Alabama  Governor  Guy  Hunt. 

Alaska  Highway  Users  Conference. 

Arizona— Phoenix  Board  of  Realtors. 

Arizona— Phoenix  Streets  St  Traffic  De- 
partment. 

Arizona  Association  of  Realtors. 

Arizona  Automobile  Association. 

Arizona  Highway  Users  Conference. 

Arkansas— Association  of  Arkansas  Coun- 
ties. 


Arkansas  Association  of  General  Contrac- 
tors. 

Arkansas  Automobile  Association. 

Arkansas  Automobile  Dealers  Association. 

Arkansas  County  Judges  Association. 

Arkansas  Farm  Bureau. 

Arkansas  Forestry  Association. 

Arkansas  Good  Roads  Transportation  As- 
sociation. 

Arkansas  Highway  Users  Conference. 

Arkansas  Independent  Insurance  Agents. 

Arkansas  Manufactured  Housing  Associa- 
tion. 

Arkansas  Motor  Carriers  Association. 

Arkansas  Oil  Marketers  Association. 

Arkansas  Petroleum  Council. 

Arkansas  Poultry  Federation. 

Arkansas  Retailers  Association. 

Arkansas  Sheriff's  Association. 

Arkansas  State  Highway  and  Transporta- 
tion Department. 

Arkansas  State  Highway  Commission. 

California- Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California. 

California— San  Diego  Highway  Develop- 
ment Association. 

California— So.  Cal.  Ready  Mix  Concrete 
Association. 

California— So.  Cal.  Rock  Products  Asso- 
ciation. 

California— Southern     California     Trans 
Action  Commission. 

California  Asphalt  Council. 

California  Asphalt  Pavement  Association. 

California  Bus  Transportation  &  Housing 
Agency. 

California  Dump  Truck  Owners  Associa- 
tion. 

California  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

California  Grape  <Sc  Tree  Fruit  League. 

California  Highway  Users  Conference. 

California  Institute  of  Public  Transporta- 
tion. 

California  State  Automobile  Association. 

California  State  Grange. 

Colorado— Adolph  Coors  Company. 

Colorado— Aries  Properties,  Inc. 

Colorado— Centennial  Engineering,  Inc. 

Colorado— City  of  Westminster  County. 

Colorado— Club  20. 

Colorado— Cordell.  Smith,  Littleton  Com- 
pany. 

Colorado— Denver    Regional    Council    of 
Governments. 

Colorado— Pelsburg.  Holt  and  Ullevig. 

Colorado— Mountain  SUtes  Tire  Dealers 
Association. 

Colorado— MuUer  Engineering  Company. 
Colorado— National   Highway   50  Federa- 
tion. 

Colorado— Turn  Key  Traffic  Engineering 
and  Construction. 
Colorado— W470  Highway  Authority. 
Colorado— Wagner  Equipment  Company. 
Colorado— Wyoming  Hotel  and  Motel  As- 
sociation. 
Colorado  AAA. 

Colorado  Cattlemen's  Association. 
Colorado  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Colorado  Concrete  Paving  Association. 
Colorado  Contractors  Association. 
Colorado  Department  of  Highways. 
Colorado  Governor  Roy  Romer. 
Colorado  Highway  Commission. 
Colorado  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Colorado  Legislature  (Joint  Resolution). 
Colorado  Municipal  League. 
Colorado  Petroleum  Association 

(RMOGA). 
Colorado  Propane  Association. 
Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Colorado  State  Grange. 
Connecticut  AAA. 
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Connecticut  Construction  Industries  Asso- 
ciation. 

Connecticut  Highway  Users  Conference. 

Connecticut  Independent  Fuel  Merchants 
Association. 

Conr*ecticut  Petroleum  Council.  - — 

Delaware— New  Castle  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

E>elaware  Department  of  Transportation. 

Delaware  Highway  Users  Federation. 

Delaware  Petroleum  Council. 

D.C.— National  Capital  Area  TransporU- 
tion  Federation. 

Florida— Southern  Florida  Highway  Users 
Federation. 

Florida  Asphalt  Contractors. 

Florida  Associated  Industries. 

Florida  Auto  Service  Council. 

Florida  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Florida  Department  of  Transportation. 

Florida  Farm  Bureau. 

Florida  Highway  Users  Federation. 

Florida  Limerock  and  Aggregate  Institute, 

Inc. 

Florida  Petroleum  Council. 

Florida  Petroleum  Marketers  Association. 

Florida  S  &  S  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Florida  Taxwatch  Inc. 

Florida  Trucking  Association. 

Georgia— Georgians  For  Better  Transpor- 
tation, 

Oeorgla-The  RBA  Group. 

Georgia  Association  of  Petroleiun  RetaU- 

ers. 
Georgia  Business  Council. 
Georgia  Department  of  Transportation. 
Georgia  Dump  Truck  Association. 
Georgia  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Georgia  Motor  Trucking  Association. 
Georgia  Municipal  Association. 
Georgia  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. 
Hawaii  Highway  Users  Federation. 
Hawaii  Department  of  Transportation. 
Idaho— Peasley  Transfer  and  Storage. 
Idaho  Automobile  Dealers  Association. 
Idaho  Bean  Commission. 
Idaho  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Idaho  State  Governor. 
Idaho  Transportation  Council. 
Idaho  Wheat  Commission. 
Illinois— AMOCO  Oil  Company. 
Illinois— Automotive  Wholesalers. 
lUinois— Chicago     Association     of 
merce  &  Industry. 

lUinois— Chicago     Association     of 
merce  and  Industry. 
Illinois— Chicago  Motor  Club. 

Illinois— Chicago  Motor  Club  (AAA). 

niinols— Midwest     Petroleum     Marketers 
Association.  . 

Illinois— Midwest  Truckers  Association. 

lUlnois— Moline  Consumers  Company. 

Illinois— Wagner  Casting  Company. 

Illinois— Warning  Lites  of  Illinois. 

Illinois  Concrete  Council. 

Illinois  Highway  Users  Conference. 

Illinois  Department  of  Transportation. 

Illinois  Farmers  Union. 

Illinois  Hotel  Association. 

Illinois  Movers  and  Warehousers  Assocla- 

lUinots  New  Car  &  Truck  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. ,  ^, 
Illinois  Oil  and  Gas  Association. 
Illinois  Petroleum  Marketers  Association. 
Illinois  Road  Builders. 
Illinois  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Association. 
lUlnols  State  Grange. 
Illinois  Township  Officials. 
Illinois  Truck  Stop  Association. 
Illinois  Trucking  Association,  Inc. 
Indiana-Association  of  Indiana  Counties. 
Indiana— Build  Indiana  CouncU. 


Com- 
Com- 


Indlana— Consulting  Engineers  of  Indiana. 
Indiana— Hoosier  Motor  Club  (AAA). 
Indiana— Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
Indiana  Asphalt  Pavement  Association. 
Indiana  Automotive  Service  Association. 
Indiana  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Indiana  Concrete  Paving  Association. 
Indiana  Constructors,  Inc. 
Indiana  Department  of  Highways. 
Indiana  Equipment  Dealers  Association. 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau. 
Indiana  Farmers  Union. 
Indiana  General  Assembly— Joint  Resolu- 
tion. 
Indiana  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Indiana  Highway  for  Progress. 
Indiana  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers. 
Indiana  Mineral  Aggregates  Association. 
Indiana  Motor  Truck  Association. 
Indiana  Oil  Marketers  Association. 
Indiana  Petroleum  Council. 
Indiana  Recreation  Vehicle  Council. 
Indiana  Retail  Council. 
Indiana  Retail  Grocers  Association,  Inc. 
Indiana  State  Grange. 
Iowa— Motor  Club  of  Iowa. 
Iowa  AAA  Motor  Club. 
Iowa  Association  of  Business  and  Indus- 
try. 
Iowa  Automobile  Dealers  Association. 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Iowa  Good  Roads  Association. 
Iowa  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Iowa  Lodging  Association. 
Iowa  Motor  Truck  Association. 
Iowa  Petroleum  Marketers. 
Kansas— Greater    Topeka    Chamber    of 
Commerce. 
Kansas— KOA  of  Topeka. 
Kansas— Lawrence     Chamber     of     Com- 
merce. 

Kansas— Lenexa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Kansas— Shawnee  County  Department  of 
Public  Works. 

Kansas— Wichita  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Kansas— Wichita  Automobile  Dealers  As- 
sociation. 

Kansas  Association  of  Counties. 

Kansas  Automobile  Club. 

Kansas  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try. 

Kansas  Contractors  Association. 

Kansas  Highway  Users  Conference. 

Kansas  Legislature  (Joint  Resolution). 

Kansas  Motor  Car  Dealers  Association. 

Kansas  Motor  Carriers  Association. 

Kansas  Sand  &  Concrete  Association. 

Kansas  State  Grange. 

Kentucky— Hinkle    Contracting    Corpora- 
tion. _ 

Kentucky— Kentucklans  for  Better  Trans- 
portation. 

Kentucky— Louisville  Automobile  Club. 

Kentucky— Plantmlx  Asphalt  Industry  of 
Kentucky,  Inc. 

Kentucky   Association  of  Highway  Con- 
tractors. 

Kentucky  Auto  Wholesalers. 

Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Kentucky  Highway  Users  Conference. 

Kentucky  Petroleum  Council. 

Kentucky  Petroleum  Marketers  Associa- 
tion. „  ,  » 

Louisiana— Capital     City     Area     Safety 

Council.  „^      ^        , 

Louisiana— Central  Louisiana  Chamber  of 

Commerce. 
Louisiana— Alexandria  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce. . 

Louisiana— Howard,  Needles,  TanMnen  and 

Bergendorf. 

Louisiana— North  Louisiana  Safety  Com- 
mittee. 


Louisiana  Asphalt  Pavement  Association. 
Louisiana  Association  of  Business  and  In- 
dustry. 

Louisiana  Association  of  General  Contrac- 
tors. 
Louisiana  Automobile  Association. 
Louisiana  Crushed  Stone  Association. 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau. 
Louisiana  Good  Roads  Association. 
Louisiana  Highway  Users  Federation. 
Louisiana  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  As- 
sociation. 
Louisiana  Motor  Transport  Association. 
Louisiana  Oil  Marketers  Association. 
Louisiana  Safety  Council. 
Maine— Brunswick    Transportation    Com- 
pany. 

Maine— Lewlston-Aubum   Area   Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
Maine— President  of  the  Senate. 
Maine— Scott  Motor  Transport  Company. 

Maine— Speaker  of  the  House. 

Maine— The  President  of  the  Senate. 

Maine— The  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Maine  Associated  General  Contractors. 

Maine  Auto  Dealers  Association. 

Maine  Better  Transportation  Association. 

Maine  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Plants. 

Maine  Department  of  Transportation. 

Maine  Farm  Bureau  Association. 

Maine  Highway  Users  Conference. 

Maine  Innkeepers  Association. 

Maine  Legislature  (Joint  Resolution). 

Maine  Merchants  Association. 

Maine  Motor  Transport  Association. 

Maine  Petroleum  Association. 

Maine  Radio  and  Television  Company. 

Maine  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Association. 

Maine  Seat  Belt  Coalition. 

Maine  State  Grange. 

Maine  Turnpike  Authority. 

Maryland— Eyre  Bus  Service. 

Maryland— Greater  Wash-Md  Svc.  SU.  & 
Auto  Repair  Assoc. 

Maryland— John  S.  Connor,  Inc. 

Maryland  Ratrie,  Robblns  and  Schwelzer. 

Maryland  Asphalt  Association. 

Maryland  Highway  Users  Federation. 

Maryland  Highways  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 

Maryland  Motor  Truck  Association. 
Massachusetts— American     Eagle     Motor 

Coach. 

Massachusetts— Bay  SUte  Gasoline  Re- 
tailers Association. 

Massachusetts— Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Massachusetts— GTE. 

Massachusetts— Independent  Taxicab 

Owners  of  Boston. 

Massachusetts— International  Union  of 
Oper.  Engineers  Local  #4. 

Massachusetts— Intemat.  Union  of  Oper. 
Engineers. 

Massachusetts— New    England    Passenger 

Transp.  Assoc. 

Massachusetts  AAA. 

Massachusetts  Associated  Industries. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Massachusetts  Highway  Users  Confer- 
ence. 

Massachusetts  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 

Massachusetts  Motor  Transportation  As- 
sociation. 

Massachusetts  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Massachusetts  SUte  Grange. 

Michigan— Associated  Petroleum  Industry 
of  Michigan. 

Michigan— Calhoun  County  Road  Com- 
mission. 
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Mlchlsan— County    Road    Association    of 
Mlchlcan. 
Michigan— Eaton  Corporation. 
Mlchlcan— General  Motors  Corporation. 
Michisan— Hillsdale  City   Road  Commis- 
sion. 

Michigan— Independent  Insurance  Agents 
of  Michigan. 

Michigan— Kalamazoo   County   Board   of 
Commissioners. 

Michigan— Mid-Continent  Highway  Users 
Conference. 
B4ichigan— N.W.  Ayer.  Inc.— Detroit. 
Michigan— Roclcwell  International. 
Michigan— The  Highway  Users  Federation 
of  Michigan. 
Michigan  AAA. 

Michigan     Association     of     Convenience 
Stores. 
Michigan  Beer  &,  Wine  Wholesalers. 
Michigan  Board  of  County  Road  Commis- 
sioners. 
Michigan  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Michigan  Department  of  Transportation. 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
fifichigan  Grocers  Association. 
Michigan  Manufacturers  Association. 
Michigan  Motor  Carriers  Association. 
Michigan  Oil  and  Gas  Association. 
Michigan  Petroleum  Association. 
Michigan  Public  Transit  Association. 
Michigan  Retailers  Association. 
Michigan  Road  Builders  Association. 
Michigan  State  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  CounciL 
Michigan  State  Orange. 
Michigan  Truck  Stop  Operations. 
BCichlgan  Trucking  Association. 
Minnesota- Automobile  Club   of   Minne- 
apolis. 
Minnesota— Indianhead  Truck  Lines. 
Minnesota— Land  O'  Lakes,  Inc. 
Miiutesota— Minneapolis  AAA. 
Minnesota— Sport  Shack,  Div.  of  Regent 
Enterprises. 
Minnesota  Asphalt  Pavement  Association. 
Minnesota  Association  of  Cooperatives. 
Minnesota  Association  of  Countries. 
Minnesota    Automobile    Dealers    Associa- 
Uon. 
Minnesota  Farm  Bureau. 
Minnesota  Farmers  Union. 
Minnesota  Highway  Users  Federation. 
Minnesota  Petroleum  Council. 
Minnesota  Service  Station  Association. 
Minnesota  State  Auto  Association. 
Minnesota  Timber  Producers  Association. 
Minnesota  Trucking  Association. 
Mississippi  Department  of  Highways. 
MiasiBsippi  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Misaissippi  Poultry  Association. 
BCissouri— Adair  City  Commission. 
Missouri— Associated  General  Contractors 
of  Missouri. 

Missouri- Associated  General  Contractors 
of  St.  Louis. 
Missouri— Barton  Company  Commission. 
Miaw>uri— C.  and  H.  Tire  Service,  Inc.— St. 
Louis. 
BCisaouri— Caldwell  County. 
Missouri— Chamber     of     Commerce     of 
Greater  Kansas  City. 
Missouri— Chemtech  Industries,  Inc. 
Missouri- City  of  Cape  Giradeau. 
Misaouri— County  of  Pettis. 
Miaaourl— Crawford,  Bunte  Sc  Brammeier. 
Missouri— Engineers  Club  of  St.  Louis. 
Missouri— Franklin  County  Auditor. 
Missouri— Fred  Weber,  Inc. 
Missouri— Greater  St.  Louis  Automotive 
AMOclation. 

Missouri— Greater     St.     Louis     Highway 
Users  Committee. 

Missouri— Heavy   Constructors   Assoc,   of 
Kansas  City.  Missouri. 


Missouri— KPL  Gas  Service. 
Missouri— M-D  Transit  Company. 
Missouri— Mid-Missouri  Oil  Company. 
Missouri— Pike  County  Court. 
Missouri— Sitton  Motor  Lines. 
Missouri— Springfield   Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Missouri— St.  Cloud  Area  Planning  Orga- 
nization. 

Missouri— St.   Louis   Regional   Commerce 
and  Growth  Assoc. 

Missouri— The  Reinforced  Earth  Compa- 
ny. 
Missouri— University  of  Missouri— Rolla. 
Missouri— Heavy      Constructors     Assoc./ 
Greater  Kansas  City. 
Missouri  Association  of  Counties. 
Missouri  Association  of  County  Commis- 
sioners. 
Missouri  SUte  Highway  Patrol. 
Missouri  Auto  Club. 
Missouri  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Missouri  Concrete  Association. 
Missouri  Consulting  Engineers  Council. 
Missouri  Dump  Truckers  Association. 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Missouri  Highway  Users  Committee. 
Missouri  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Missouri    Highway    and    Transportation 
Commission. 
Missouri  House  of  Representatives. 
Missouri  LP  Gas  Association. 
Missouri    Limestone    Producers    Associa- 
tion. 
Missouri  Motor  Carriers  Association. 
Missouri  Oil  Council. 
Missouri  Retailers'  Association. 
Missouri  Rural  Letter  Carriers. 
Missouri   Rural   Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
tion. 
Missouri  Safety  Council. 
Missouri  School  Bus  Contractors'  Associa- 
tion. 

Missouri  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Asso- 
ciation. 

Missouri  TransporUtion  and  Development 
Council. 

Missouri-Kansas  Highway  Users  Federa- 
tion. 

Missouri/Kansas  Automotive  Wholesalers 
Association. 
Montana  AAA. 

Montana  Automobile  Dealers  Association. 
Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Montana  Contractors  Association. 
Montana  Highway  Users  Federation. 
Montana  Innkeepers  Association. 
Montana  Motor  Carriers  Association. 
Montana  Petroleum  Association. 
Montana  Stock  Growers  Association. 
Montana  Taxpayers  Association. 
Montana  Wood  and  Products  Association. 
Nebraska— League    of    Nebraska    Munici- 
palities. 
Nebraska— Better  Nebraska  Association. 
Nebraska— Oglesby,   Brown,  Thomas.   Pe- 
terson and  Orton. 
Nebraska  Association  of  County  Officials. 
Nebraska  E>epartment  of  Roads. 
Nebraska    Economic    Development   Com- 
mission. 
Nebraska  Farm  Bureau. 
Nebraska  Feeders  Association. 
Nebraska  Highway  Users  Federation. 
Nebraska  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 
Nebraska  Lodging  Association. 
Nebraska  Petroleum  Council. 
Nevada  Department  of  Transportation. 
Nevada  Highway  Users  Conference. 
New  Hampshire  Alliance  for  Safety  Belts. 
New  Hampshire  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors. 

New  Hampshire  Automobile  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. 


New  Hampshire  Business  &  Industry  As- 
sociation. 

New  Hampshire  Association  of  Commerce 
&  Industry. 

New  Hampshire  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

New  Hampshire  Highway  Users  Confer- 
ence. 

New  Hampshire  Motor  Transport  Associa- 
tion. 

New  Hampshire  Municipal  Association. 

New  Hampshire  Petroleum  Council. 

New  Hampshire  Rural  Letter  Carriers  As- 
sociation. 

New      Jersey— Potters      Industry— Hays- 
brouck  Heights. 

New  Jersey— Trap  Rock  Industries,  Inc.— 
Kingston. 

New  Jersey— Wagner  Division,  Cooper  In- 
dustries. 

New  Jersey   Asphalt   Pavement   Associa- 
tion. 

New  Jersey  Highway  Users  Conference. 

New  Jersey  Petroleum  Council. 

New  Jersey  Safety  Council. 

New  Mexico— Elf  Asphalt.  Inc. 

New  Mexico— Navajo  Refining  Company. 

New  Mexico  Automobile  Association. 

New  Mexico  Highway  Users  Conference. 

New  Mexico  SUte  Highway  &  Transporta- 
tion Department. 

New  York— Broggy's  Trucking,  Inc. 

New  York— Broome  County  Department 
of  Public  Works. 

New    York— D.A.    Cameleu    Distributors, 
Inc. 

New  York— Dav-Ed  Sales  Corporation. 

New  York— ETC  Transport. 

New    York— Edwards   <fc    Moncreif   Engi- 
neers. 

New     York— Genesee     Valley     Regional 
Market  Authority. 

New  York— Genesee-Flnger  Lakes  High- 
way Users  Council. 

New    York— Highway    Users    Council    of 
Western  New  York. 

New   York— International   Association  of 
Machinists. 

New  York— RTR  TransporUtion  Corpora- 
tion. 

New  York— Rochester  Asphalt  Materials, 
Inc. 

New  York— Route  62  Association. 

New  York— United  Commercial  Travelers 
of  New  York. 

New  York— New  York  Associated  General 
Contractors. 

New  York  State  Asphalt  Pavement  Asso- 
ciation. 

New  York  State  Grange. 

New  York  SUte  Highway  Users  Confer- 
ence. 

New  York  SUte  Petroleum  Council. 

New  York  SUte  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 

New  York  SUte  Traffic  Safety  Boards. 

North  Carolina— Carolinas  Motor  Club. 

North  Carolina— Winston  Salem  AAA. 

North  Carolina  Automobile  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. 

North  Carolina  Automotive  Wholesale  As- 
sociation. 

North  Carolina  Beer  Wholesalers. 

North  Carolina  Brick  Association. 

North  Carolina  Cattlemen's  Association. 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Transpor- 
Ution. 

North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

North   Carolina  Highway   Users  Confer- 
ence. 

North  Carolina  Lumber  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 

North  Carolina  Motor  Club. 


North  Caroli 
elation. 

North  Carol 
sociation. 
North  Caroli 
North  Dako 
tractors. 

North  Dakol 
Department. 
North  Dakot 
North   Dakc 
Inc. 

North  Dakc 
Inc. 
North  Dako' 
North  Dako 
North  Dako 
tractors. 

North  Dakc 
elation. 
North  Dako 
North  Dako 
North  Dakc 
Jobbers  Assoc 
North  Dakc 
North  Dako 
North  Dakc 
Inc. 
North  Dakc 
North  Dakc 
l)ers. 

North  Dal 
ment. 
North  Dakc 
Ohio— Car 
Ing  Associatic 
Ohio— Flex 
Ohio  Aggre 
Ohio  Autor 
Ohio  Chan 
Ohio  Conti 
Ohio  Farm 
Ohio  Petro 
Ohio  Retai 
Ohio  Tram 
Ohio  Trucl 
Oklahoma 
homa  Gover 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 

Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
sociation. 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
tractors. 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 
OklahomE 
Oklahoms 
Oklahomi 
Oklahomt 
Oklahomi 

tion. 
Oklahomi 
Oklahomi 

tion. 
Oklahomi 
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1  Federation, 
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Distributors, 
oration, 
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rd Regional 
.Alces  Higti- 
Council  of 
sociation  of 
on  Corpora- 
t  Materials, 

}n. 

U  Travelers 

ted  General 

!ment  Asso- 


lolesale  As- 


North  Carolina  Paving  and  Asplialt  Asso- 
ciation. ..    ^  ^        . 

North  Carolina  Petroleum  Marketers  As- 
sociation. 

North  Carolina  Trucking  Association. 

North  DakoU— Associated  General  Con- 
tractors. 

North  DakoU-Burlelgh  County  Highway 

Department.  _^  ^. 

North  Dakota— Keene  Transportation. 
North   DakoU-Mldwest   Motor   Express 

Inc 
North  DakoU-Midwest  Motor  Express, 

Inc. 

North  Dakota  AAA. 

North  Dakota  Association  of  Counties. 

North  Dakota  Association  of  General  Con- 
tractors. _     ,         . 

North  DakoU  AutomobUe  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. 

North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau. 

North  Dakota  Farmers  Union. 

North  Dakota  Gasoline  RetaU  Dealers  & 
Jobbers  Assoc. 

North  Dakota  Highway  Users  Conference. 

North  Dakota  League  of  Cities. 

North  Dakota  Motor  Carriers  Association, 

Inc.  „        ,, 

North  Dakota  Petroleum  CouncU. 
North  Dakota  Petroleum  Dealers  and  Job 

bers.  „      _ 

North    Dakota    SUte    Highway    Depart 

ment.  ^, 

North  Dakota  Tourism  Promotion. 
Ohio— Car  and  Truck  Renting  and  Leas 
Ing  Association. 
Ohio— Flexible  Pavement  of  Ohio. 
Ohio  Aggregates  Association. 
Ohio  Automobile  Association. 
Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Ohio  Contractors  Association. 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Ohio  Petroleum  Council. 
Ohio  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
Ohio  Transportation  Users  Conference. 
Ohio  Trucking  Association. 
Oklahoma-Association  of  Central  Okla- 
homa Governments. 
Oklahoma— City  of  Jones. 
Oklahoma— City  of  Midwest  City. 
Oklahoma-Elk  City   Chamber  of   Com- 
merce. 
Oklahoma— HTB,  Inc. 
Oklahoma— Tulsa  AutomobUe  Dealers  As- 
sociation. ^        ,  _         ^ 

Oklahoma— Tulsa  Chaml>er  of  Commerce. 

Oklahoma  Associated  Motor  Carriers. 

Oklahoma  Association  of  General   Con- 
tractors. ,  ^. 

Oklahoma  Automobile  Association. 

Oklahoma  Automobile  Club. 

Oklahoma  Automotive  Wholesalers. 

Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Oklahoma  Farmers  Union. 

Oklahoma  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Oklahoma  Highway  Safety  Office. 

Oklahoma  Highway  Users  Federation. 

Oklahoma  Independent  Insurance  Agents. 

Oklahoma  Municipal  League. 

Oklahoma  Restaurant  Association. 

Oklahoma  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
tion. 

Oklahoma  State  Orange. 

Oklahoma   Traffic   Engineering   Assocla- 

Oklahoma  Women  Highway  Safety  Lead- 
Oregon— Portland  Cement  Association. 
Oregon  Building  and  Construction  Trades 

Council.  .   ., 

Oregon  Department  of  Transportation 
Oregon  Highway  Users  Conference 
Oregon  State  Grange 
Pennsylvania-Associated    Petroleum    In- 
dustries of  Penn. 


Pennsylvania-Koppers    Company-Pltte- 

burg. 
Pennsylvania— Senate  Transportation 

Committee. 

Pennsylvania— State  Association  of  Town- 
ship Superv. 
Pennsylvania— USX  Corporation. 
Pennsylvania  Aggregates  &  Concrete  As- 
sociation. 

Pennsylvania  Asphalt  Pavement  Associa- 
tion. 
Permsylvanla  Associated  Constructors. 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Milk  Dealers. 
Pennsylvania  Farmers  Association. 
Pennsylvania  Highway  Information  Asso- 
ciation. „     , 
Pennsylvania  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  Association. 
Pennsylvania  Petroleum  Association. 
Pennsylvania    Recreational    Vehicle    and 
Camping  Association. 
Rhode  Island— Magulre  Group. 
Rhode  Island— South  Central  New  Eng- 
land AAA.                                     ^  „^         _^ 

Rhode  Island  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. „     , 

Rhode  Island  Highway  Users  Conference. 

Rhode  Island  Motor  Truck  Association. 

South  Carolina  Asphalt  Pavement  Asso- 
ciation. .^     ,  ^    , 

South  Carolina  Automobile  &  Truck  Deal- 
ers Association. 

South  Carolina  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

South  Carolina  Department  of  Highways. 

South  Carolina  Farm  Bureau. 

South   Carolina  For   Better  Transporta- 
tion. „     , 

South  Carolina  Highway  Users  Confer- 
ence. ,    .    .        » 

South  Carolina  Petroleum  Marketers  As- 
sociation. 

South  Carolina  State  Senate. 

South  Carolina  Trucking  Association. 

South  Dakota— Black  Hills.  Bad  Lands  & 
Lakes  Assoc. 

South  Dakota  AAA. 

South  Dakota— Associated  General  Con- 
tractors. ,   ^ 

South   Dakota— Association   of   Coopera- 
tives. .  ^. 

South  Dakota  Automobile  Association. 

South  Dakota  Automobile  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. 

South  Dakota  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

South  Dakota  Department  of  Tourism. 

South  Dakota  Farm  Bureau. 

South  Dakota  Farmers'  Union. 

South  Dakota  Governor  George  S.  Mickle- 


son.  ,  ^, 

South  Dakota  Great  Lakes  Association. 

South  Dakota  Highway  Users  Conference. 

South  Dakota  Industry  and  Commerce  As- 
sociation. ,        ,  ^, 

South  Dakota  Motor  Carriers  Association. 

South  Dakota  Petroleum  Council. 

South  Dakota  Petroleum  Marketers. 

Tennessee— Louisville  Auto  club. 

Tennessee  (East)  AAA. 

Tennessee  Association  of  Business. 

Tennessee  Grocers  Association. 

Tennessee  Highway  Users  Conference. 

Termessee  Oil  Marketers  Association. 

Tennessee  Petroleum  Council. 

Texas— AmarlUo  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Texas— City  of  New  Waverly. 

Texas— Gifford-HlU  and  Company. 

Texas— Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Texas— Houston-Galveston      Council      of 

Governments. 

Texas— Huntsvllle- Walker  County. 

Texas— Southland  Corporation. 

Texas  Aggregates  and  Concrete  Associa- 
tion. 

Texas  Association  of  Counties. 


Texas  Auto  Dealers  Association. 
Texas  Automobile  Association. 
Texas  Farm  Bureau. 

Texas  Good  Roads/Transportation  Asso- 
ciation. 
Texas  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Texas  Hot  Mix  Asphalt  Pavement  Associa- 
tion. 
Texas  LP-Gas  Association. 
Texas  Lone  Star  Gas  Association. 

Texas  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Associa- 
tion. 

Texas  Motor  Transportation  Association. 

Texas  Oil  Marketers  Association. 

Texas  Safety  Association. 

Texas  State  Department  of  Highways. 

Utah— Cummins     Intermountaln,     Inc.— 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Utah  Department  of  Transportation. 

Utah  Highway  Users  Conference. 

Utah  Petroleum  Association  (RMOGA). 

Vermont  Associated  General  Contractors. 

Vermont  Associated  Industries. 

Vermont  Automobile  Association. 

Vermont  Bus  Etfid  Truck  Association. 

Vermont  Highway  Users  Conference. 

Vermont  Petroleum  Association. 

Vermont  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
tion. 

Virginia— Carter  Machinery  Company. 

Virginia— Pierce  &  Blng. 

Virginia— Potomac  AAA. 

Virginia— Richmond    Regional    Planning 
District  Commission. 

Virginia— Roanoke  Citizens  &  Taxpayers 
Group. 

Virginia  Aggregates  Association. 

Virginia  Agricbusiness  Council. 

Virginia  Building  Material  Association. 

Virginia  Car  and  Truck  Renting  and  Leas- 
ing Association. 

Virginia  Gasoline  &  Auto  Repair  Associa- 
tion. 

Virginia— H.D.R.  Engineering,  Inc.— Alex- 
andria. 
Virginia  Motor  Vehicle  Conference. 
Virginia  Petroleum  Council. 
Virginia  Ready-Mixed  Concrete  Associa- 

ton. 
Virginia  Road  &  Transportation  Builders 

Association. 
Washington— McDonald     and     McGarry 

Company. 

Washington— Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Washington  AAA. 

Washington  Asphalt  Paving  Association. 

Washington  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 

Washington  Building  Trades  Council. 

Washington  County  Road  Administration 

Board. 

Washington  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Washington  Highway  Users  Federation. 

Washington  State  Grange. 

Washington  State  Legislature  (Joint  Reso- 
lution). 

Washington  State  County  Road  Adminis- 
tration Board. 

Washington  Trucking  Association. 

West  Virginia— Bluefleld  Automobile 
Club. 

West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau. 

West  Virginia  Highway  Users  Conference. 

West  Virginia  Motor  Truck  Association. 

West  Virginia  Petroleum  Marketers  Asso- 
ciation. 

West  Virginia  Service  Station  Dealers  As- 
sociation. 

Wisconsin— AMPI— Morning  Glory  Farms 

Region. 

Wisconsin— Admiral  Transport  Corpora- 
tion. 
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Wisconsin— American  Motor  Corporation. 

Wisconsin— Badger  Coaches. 

Wisconsin— Greyhound  Lines,  Inc. 

Wisconsin  AAA. 

Wisconsin  Automobile  A  Truck  Dealers 
Association. 

Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau. 

Wisconsin  Federation  of  Cooperatives. 

Wisconsin  Food  Processors  Association. 

Wisconsin  Governor  Tommy  G.  Thomp- 
son. 

Wisconsin  Highway  Users  Conference. 

Wisconsin  Manufactured  Housli\g  Associa- 
tion. 

Wisconsin  Manufacturers  St  Commerce. 

Wisconsin  Motor  Carriers  Association. 

Wisconsin  Motorcycle  Dealers  Association. 

Wisconsin  Petroleum  Council. 

Wisconsin  Restaurant  Association. 

Wisconsin  Retail  Hardware  Association. 

Wisconsin  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Wisconsin  State  Grange. 

Wisconsin  Truck  Center. 

Wyoming— Admiral  Transport  Corpora- 
Uon. 

Wyoming— Barnard  Insurance. 

Wyoming— Greybull  Area  Chamt)er. 

Wyoming— US  West  Communications. 

Wyoming  Association  of  General  Contrac- 
tors. 

Wyoming  Automobile  Association. 

Wyoming  Beer  Distributors  Association. 

Wyoming  Highway  Users  Federation. 

Wyoming  Petroleum  Association 

(RMOGA). 

Wyoming  State  Highway  Department. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  text  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 63.  which  I  submitted  in  Febru- 
ary. As  of  Monday.  224  of  our  House 
colleagues— more  than  a  majority- 
had  signed  on  as  cosponsors  of  the 
House  companion  resolution.  So  with- 
out having  a  vote,  the  House  is  already 
on  record  on  this  matter.  I  believe  it  is 

I  very  important  for  the  Senate  to  go  on 

'  record  as  well. 

Finally,  I  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  President  Bush  has  made 
dear  his  opposition  to  a  fuel  tax  in- 
crease for  deficit  reduction.  Just  last 
Octol)er.  the  President  wrote  to  the 
American  Automobile  Association, 
saying: 

.      As  President.  I  will  oppose  any  attempt  to 

I  raise   taxes  to   balance   the   budget.   That 
means  gas  taxes,  too. 

In  the  same  letter,  he  noted: 
A  gas  tax  increase  to  balance  the  budget 
would  particularly  hurt  lower  wage  earners, 
families  with  both  spouses  working,  and 
farmers  and  residents  of  West«m  States 
who  have  to  drive  long  distances.  I  think  it 
is  ironic  that,  at  a  time  when  there  is  genu- 
ine concern  for  the  working  poor,  lil>eral 
policymakers  would  consider  so  regressive  a 
measure. 

Less  than  a  month  ago.  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  Skinner  wrote  to  all  50 
Governors  reiterating  the  administra- 
tion's strong  opposition  to  a  Federal 
fuel  tax  increase.  He  referred  to  the 
President's  letter  to  the  triple  A  and 
added: 

I  twlleve  that  proposals  to  Increase  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax  to  reduce  the  deficit 
represent  the  most  serious  and  imminent 
threat    facing    the    highway    program    in 


recent  history.  I  will  continue  to  oppose  en- 
actment of  such  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  to  which  I  have  referred  by 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  Skinner 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Thk  Secretary  or  Transportation, 

Waahington,  DC,  AprU  11.  1989. 
Hon.  Guy  Hunt, 
Qox>emor  of  Alabama, 
Montgoirtery,  AL. 

Dear  Governor  Hunt:  When  I  met  with 
the  National  Governors'  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Transportation,  Commerce  and 
Communications  on  February  27,  1989,  I 
urged  against  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
motor-fuels  tax  for  budget  purposes.  I  am 
writing  at  this  time  to  reiterate  the  Admin- 
istration's position  on  this  matter  of  mutual 
interest. 

In  a  letter  to  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  the  President  strongly  stated 
his  opposition  to  the  use  of  a  Federal  gaso- 
line tax  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  would 
seriously  damage  the  "user  pays"  principle 
that  has  long  been  a  basic  tenet  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  and  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  Futhermore.  higher  motor  fuel 
taxes  are  not  an  effective  or  equitable  way 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  Several  studies  have 
shown  that  fuel  tax  increases  would  result 
in  slower  economic  growth  and  reductions  in 
other  tax  revenues. 

The  use  of  Federal  fuel  tax  revenues  to 
reduce  the  deficit  would  also  decrease  the 
funds  available  for  transportation  programs 
at  both  the  federal  and  state  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Additionally,  a  gas  tax  increase  to 
balance  the  budget  would  particularly  harm 
lower  wage  earners,  families  with  both 
spouses  working,  farmers,  and  residents  of 
States  who  have  to  drive  long  distances. 

I  believe  that  proposals  to  increase  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax  to  reduce  the  deficit 
represent  the  most  serious  and  imminent 
threat  facing  the  highway  program  in 
recent  history.  I  will  continue  to  oppose  en- 
actment of  such  legislation  and  I  appreciate 
your  support. 
Sincerely. 

Samuel  K.  Skinner. 

Washington,  DC.  October  19,  1988. 
Mr.  J.  Kay  Aij>ous, 

Vice  President,  Public  and  aot}emment 
Policy,  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, FaUs  Church.  VA. 

Dear  Mr.  Auwus:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  5.  1988.  and  your  question 
regarding  the  possible  imposition  of  a  feder- 
al gasoline  tax  increase  to  fund  deficit  re- 
duction. It  gives  rrfe  the  chance  to  say  what 
I've  said  so  many  times  before:  No  New 
Taxes'. 

The  problem  with  the  deficit  isn't  that  we 
tax  too  little,  its  that  we  spend  too  much.  A 
gas  tax  increase  to  balance  the  budget 
would  particularly  hurt  lower  wage  earners, 
families  with  both  spouses  working,  and 
farmers  and  residents  of  Western  states  who 
have  to  drive  long  distances.  I  think  it's 
Ironic  that,  at  a  time  when  there  is  genuine 
concern  for  the  working  poor,  liberal  policy 
makers  would  consider  so  regressive  a  meas- 
ure. 

Let  me  say  it  one  more  time:  As  President, 
I  win  oppose  any  attempt  to  raise  taxes  to 
balance  the  budget.  That  means  gas  taxes, 
too.  I  hope  you  and  your  members  will  join 
me  in  fighting  for  a  more  productive  econo- 


my, with  more  Jobs— and  for  a  budget  bal- 
anced not  on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers, 
but  through  budgeting  and  prudent  man- 
agement. 

Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 

American  Automobile  Association, 

Fall  Church,  VA,  May  2,  1989. 
Telegram  to  all  Senators. 

Dear  Senator:  Senator  Steve  Symms  in- 
tends to  offer  the  text  of  Senate  Resolution 
63,  expressing  opposition  to  an  increase  in 
the  federal  excise  tax  on  gasoline  to  balance 
the  budget,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Resolution.  The  American  Automo- 
bile Association,  serving  more  than  30  mil- 
lion members,  strongly  urges  your  support 
for  that  amendment. 

Senate  Resolution  63  recognizes  that  a  gas 
tax  for  deficit  reduction  would  be  regressive, 
economically  harmful,  and  detrimental  to 
the  nation's  highway  system.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  responds  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  who  oppose  raising  the  gas  tax  to 
fund  the  deficit. 

This  opposition  is  shared  by  President 
Bush.  In  a  letter  to  AAA  last  Octol)er,  Mr. 
Bush  sUted  it  firmly:  "...  A  gas  tax  in- 
crease to  balance  the  budget  would  particu- 
larly hurt  lower  wage  earners,  families  with 
both  spouses  working,  and  farmers  and  resi- 
dents of  Western  states  who  have  to  drive 
long  distances  .  .  .  Let  me  say  it  one  more 
time:  As  President,  I  will  oppose  any  at- 
tempt to  raise  taxes  to  balance  the  budget. 
That  means  gas  taxes,  too  .  .  ." 

Again,  AAA  urges  your  opposition  to  a  gas 
Ux  increase  to  fund  deficit  reduction. 
Sincerely. 

John  Archer. 

Managing  Director,  Government  Affairs. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  send  a  clear  message  to  motorists 
and  Government  and  industry  leaders 
that  we  will  not  support,  and  they 
need  not  fear,  a  Federal  fuel  tax  in- 
crease to  reduce  the  deficit  in  1990.  I 
believe  that  message  will  have  a  very 
positive  effect  in  all  segments  of  the 
economy  and  in  the  financial  markets. 

I  thank  the  ranking  member  on  the 
committee  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  under- 
stand they  are  going  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  Senator 
Sasser. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  feel 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
merit.  This  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution.  It  does  not  have  the  force 
of  law.  It  is  not  binding.  I  do  find 
myself  In  disagreement  with  some  of 
the  statistics  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  cites  in  his  amendment  relative 
to  some  of  the  adverse  effects  that 
might  occur  if  the  gas  tax  were  raised. 

But  in  the  main,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  correct.  The  gas  tax  is  a  re- 
gressive tax.  In  my  State  of  Teruiessee. 
for  example,  the  carpenter  or  the 
bricklayer  who  travels  75  miles  round 
trip  to  work,  which  is  not  unusual  in 
many  States,  driving  a  small  4-year-old 
Chevrolet,  pays  the  same  gas  tax  as 
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the  millionaire  driving  in  his  Cadillac 
Fleetwood  Brougham  down  to  his 
stock  brokerage  office,  for  example. 

It  is  a  regressive  tax.  With  the  idea 
being  advanced  by  many  that  the  gas- 
oline tax  should  be  a  tool  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  I  would  say  that  the  gaso- 
line tax  in  prior  times  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  a  particular  purpose,  and  that 
particular  purpose  has  been  to  build 
highways  and  to  rehabilitate  highways 
with  a  portion  of  it  in  one  sense  being 
dedicated  to  mass  transit.  But  the  con- 
cept behind  the  gasoline  tax  was  that 
it  was  a  user  fee.  a  user  fee  to  be  paid 
by  those  who  use  the  highways,  re- 
serving a  small  portion  of  it  for  mass 
transit,  that  being  deduced  to  be  good 
public  policy  and  to  encourage  people 
to  use  mass  transit  and  construct  mass 
transit  rather  than  to  use  automobiles. 

I  think  the  thrust  behind  the  gaso- 
line tax  proposal  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  a  good  one.  and  I  think  it  is 
commendable.  ^  ^  t  «  j 

He  raises  another  point  that  I  iina 
myself  in  agreement  with,  and  that  is 
that  the  gasoline  tax  historicaUy.  and 
I  think  simply  by  virtue  of  what  has 
occurred  over  the  past  decades,  has 
been  reserved  primarily  to  the  States 
as  a  vehicle  by  which  the  States  raise 
revenue  to  perform  their  share  of 
highway  construction  and  highway 
maintenance. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
be  terming  the  gasoline  tax  here  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  deficit  except 
as  an  absolute  last  resort.  It  is  regres- 
sive It  would  do  violence  to  the  initial 
concept  that  the  gasoline  tax  was 
indeed  a  user  fee  and  it  would  be 
taking  from  the  States,  I  think,  one  of 
the  few  Ux  sources  that  is  avaUable  to 
many  State  govenunents  for  maintain- 
ing their  highways,  roads,  bridges,  and 
that  is  the  gasoline  tax. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  offering  this  sense-of-the-Senate 

resolution.  ,^    .^     ^ 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
without  seeking  the  concurrence  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  who  pro- 
poses this  amendment,  we  ran  well 
into  his  time.  We  assumed  he  was 
going  to  have  much  more  time.  I  im- 
derstand  we  are  not  going  to  ask  for  a 
rollcaU  vote.  In  a  sense,  we  are  going 
to  save  the  Senate  some  time  between 

II  and  at  least  11:15  which  would  have 
been  a  rollcaU  vote.  So  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
speak  for  2  minutes,  after  which  time 
the  vote  which  was  scheduled  to  occur 
would  occur. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BOND.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  will  not  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri.  Sen- 
ator Bond.  ,      ,    ., 

Mr  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if 
the    distinguished    ranking    member 


would  expand  that  to  include  2  min- 
utes for  me? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  make  that  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
imderstand  the  distinguished  chair- 
man is  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  his  side,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  it  on  our  side.  I  would  just  like 
to  make  an  observation  for  the  Senate 
with  reference  to  gasoline  taxes. 

I  would  like  to  flip  the  coin  and  sug- 
gest that  before  we  start  talking  about 
gasoline  taxes,  we  ought  to  start  talk- 
ing about  incentives  to  produce  more 
oil  from  the  domestic  reserves  that  we 
have  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  evidence  that  unless 
a  gasoline  tax  became  almost  prohibi- 
tive that  it  would  result  in  more  con- 
servation. 

If  the  tax  goes  up  by  5  cents,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  evidence  that  it 
will  really  conserve  much  energy.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  reserves  of  crude 
oil  are  going  down.  Our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  is  going  up.  My  best  esti- 
mate of  the  trade  situation  is  that,  for 
the  rest  of  this  year,  we  will  spend  be- 
tween $45  billion  and  $50  billion  to 
buy   oil   and   related    products   from 
overseas.  I  believe  small  incentives  to 
recover  that  oil  which  is  in  the  ground 
that  needs  enhanced  recovery  tech- 
niques will  dramatically  increase  the 
American  reserves.  I  submit  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  our  growing  de- 
pendence, we  ought  to  seriously  con- 
sider building  in  some  incentives  to  re- 
cover that  oil  that  is  in  the  ground, 
that  we  know  is  there,  that  we  cannot 
get  out  because  it  is  difficult.  We  do 
not  have  to  drill  another  well.  We 
merely  have  to  provide  some  incen- 
tives to  get  that  oil  out  of  the  groimd. 
Later  on,  if  the  discussion  ensues  on 
this  issue,  I  think  I  could  convince  any 
Senator    willing    to    listen    that    the 
cheapest  way  to  decrease  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  is  to  add  incentives 
for  tertiary  recovery  of  the  oil  we  now 
know  is  in  the  ground  here  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  for  about  35 
cents  in  incentives  per  barrel,  we  will 
produce  a  25-percent  add-on  to  Ameri- 
can reserves  and  save  between  $100 
billion  and  $130  billion  in  foreign  oil 
acquisition  in  the  next  decade. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  1  minute? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  be  pleased  to 

yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  might  say  the 
reason  I  am  not  asking  for  a  record 
vote  to  demonstrate  that  the  Senate 
supports  this  position  unanimously  is 
we  have  Senators  at  the  White  House, 
and  to  accommodate  the  majority 
leader  I  have  decided  not  to  ask  for 
the  vote.  The  public  needs  to  recog- 
nize,  as  does  the  House  Ways  and 


Means  and  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tees, this  is  a  unanimous  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  seems  obvious  to 
me  that  the  Senator  has  won,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  The  fact  that  both 
sides  are  willing  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment is  a  credit  to  the  position  of  the 
Senator.  The  rollcall  vote,  in  this  Sen- 
ator's opinion,  does  not  carry  any 
more  weight  than  the  fact  that  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  willing  to  accept 
this  amendment  without  the  necessity 
of  a  vote.  I  compliment  the  Senator  on 
his  amendment. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan).  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  is  a  huge  problem,  but 
we  cannot  quite  agree  on  how  to  solve 
it  in  the  long  nm.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  some  who  have  apparently 
been  talking  about  balancing  the 
budget  by  raising  the  gasoline  tax. 

Recently  I  met  with  the  chief  high- 
way engineer  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
who  said  that  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  gas  tax  was  "one  of  the  darkest 
clouds  we  have  seen  on  the  horizon  for 
motorists  in  a  long  time." 

Our  State  is  second  in  the  Nation  in 
gasoline  consumption  per  vehicle, 
fourth  highest  in  consumption  per 
driver.  Since  Missourians  tend  to  go  to 
the  gasoline  pumps  more  often  than 
other  Americans,  this  type  of  tax  in- 
crease means  Missourians  would  pay 
more  than  residents  of  other  States. 
They  would  be  paying  more,  based  not 
on  the  ability  to  pay.  but  on  how 
much  they  have  to  drive  to  work, 
farm,  school,  or  other  activities. 

Hiking  the  gasoline  tax  would  also 
make  it  more  difficult  for  Missouri 
businesses  to  compete  internationally, 
because  our  transportation  costs 
would  become  much  higher. 

Higher  taxes  would  also  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  highway  construc- 
tion. Highway  construction  uses  many 
large  trucks  and  other  vehicles  which 
consume  great  amoimts  of  gasoline. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  several  major 
highway  construction  projects,  and  a 
increase  in  construction  costs  would 
end  up  being  counterproductive,  be- 
cause part  of  the  tax  income  would 
simply  go  to  pay  the  now  higher  cost 
of  the  project. 

In  addition,  tourism  in  Missouri,  our 
second  largest  industry,  would  clearly 
suffer  from  a  gas  tax  increase.  We  are 
proud  to  rank  seventh  in  the  Nation  in 
tourism,  but  we  would  find,  as  we  did 
in  the  1970's  when  gas  prices  rose 
sharply,  people  would  drive  only  when 
necessary  thus  higher  prices  for  gaso- 
line will  keep  people  at  home  just  as 
vacation  time  is  upon  us. 

I  believe  a  gas  tax  hike  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  is  imwise.  It  is  not  the 
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proper  way  to  go.  I  coinmend  Presi- 
dent Bush  for  having  promised  no  new 
taxes.  I  firmly  support  him  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  totally  eliminate  consider- 
ation of  the  gasoline  tax  as  we  talk 
about  ways  to  bring  the  Federal  deficit 
under  control. 

I  thank  my  colleagues,  and  our 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  for 
accepting  this  amendment.  I  yield  the 

floor.        

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms].  The  case  Eigainst 
the  proposal  to  increase  gasoline 
taxes— -both  in  economic  and  in  human 
terms— is  compelling. 

Last  November,  the  American  people 
expressed  themselves  in  no  uncertain 
terms  on  the  issue  of  tax  increases. 
One  candidate  promised  that  he  would 
not  increase  taxes.  The  other  candi- 
date didn't  make  that  promise. 

We  all  know  who  won.  but  some  of 
us  are  pretending  not  to  remember— 
and  calling  for  those  very  same  tax  in- 
creases that  the  American  people 
vetoed  in  November. 

The  Symms  amendment  would  put 
the  Senate  on  record  against  one  par- 
ticularly regressive  tax  increase  pro- 
posal. Families  earning  between 
$10,000  and  $30,000  spend  more  than 
twice  as  much  of  their  income  on  gaso- 
line as  those  making  over  $50,000.  Any 
increase  in  this  tax  would  have  a  dis- 
proportionately harsh  effect  on  the 
poorest  citizens— those  who  can  least 
afford  an  extra  pinch  on  their  income. 
Furthermore,  an  increase  in  the  gas- 
oline tax  would  cause  serious  harm  to 
economic  growth.  It  would  hamper 
savings  and  investment,  and  cause  a 
significant  increase  in  production 
costs.  Wisconsin  and  the  Midwest 
would  be  especially  hard  hit  by  the  in- 
creased cost  of  transportation. 

This  would  reduce  the  rate  of  Job 
creation,  and  start  throwing  many 
Americans  6ut  of  work. 

That  is  real  himian  suffering  we 
would  cause,  and  to  what  prupose? 
Just  so  we  could  violate  the  will  of  the 
people  and  enact  an  entirely  unneces- 
sary tax  increase.  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  colleagues  if  they  honestly  believe 
this  is  the  best  we  can  do  in  this 
Chamber. 

If  it  is.  I  submit  we  ought  to  Just 
give  it  up  and  go  back  to  the  Articles 
of  Confederation. 

Fortunately,  we  can  do  better  than 
this— and  Senator  Snots  has  pointed 
the  way.  An  "aye"  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment would  put  the  Senate  back  on 
the  side  of  the  American  people,  and 
the  wisdom  they  expressed  in  voting 
booths  all  across  this  land  Just  6 
months  ago. 

At  a  time  when  America  faces  an  un- 
precedented competitive  threat  from 
foreign  economies,  we  can  ill  afford  to 
enact  new  handicaps  on  our  own  busi- 
nesses and  workers.  We  have  to  figure 


out  ways  to  reduce  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation on  our  people— whether  it  be 
capital  gains,  gasoline,  or  any  other 
kind  of  tax— instead  of  increasing  it 
yet  again  to  pay  for  a  new  round  of 
congressional  profligacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  be  responsible  representa- 
tives of  the  needs  of  the  American 
community— and  therefore  to  vote  for 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired.  Under  the  previous 
order  as  amended,  the  hour  of  11:05 
having  arrived.  The  Senate  will  now 
vote  on  the  Symms  amendment  No.  73 
without  any  intervening  action. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
agreeable  to  accepting  the  Symms 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  yield  3 
minutes  off  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     If 

there  is  no  objection 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  will  not,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senators  Warner 
and  Conrad  be  added  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Symms  amendment.  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  seek- 
ing approval  to  delay  the  vote  from 
11:05,  the  time  previously  prescribed 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  delay  the  vote  until  11:10  in 
order  to  allow  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho  for  this  amendment  and 
for  alerting  us  to  the  possibility  that  a 
gasoline  tax  might  be  used  to  take 
care  of  the  general  revenue  problems. 
I  go  back  many,  many  years  to  main- 
tain a  position  that  gasoline  taxes 
ought  to  be  used  for  roads  and  bridges. 
When  I  was  Governor,  I  removed  all  of 
the  diversions  that  took  our  taxes  and 
used  them  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
maintain  that  position  today.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  use  gasoline  taxes 
for  general  revenue  purposes,  and  spe- 
cifically I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  use 
gasoline  taxes  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

But  I  rise  to  point  out  that  we  have 
been  using  gasoline  taxes  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 

I  think  we  ought  to  agree  that 
before  this  year  is  through,  we  stop 
this  practice.  We  have  roads  in  need  of 
repair,  we  have  bridges  falling  down, 
we  have  highway  needs  in  every  State 
in  the  Union,  yet  we  are  piling  up  sur- 
pluses in  the  trust  fund,  not  for  any 
measure  of  prudence,  but  purely  be- 
cause we  want  to  use  these  balances 
and  other  trust  funds  to  conceal  the 


deficit.  So  we  are,  in  a  very  direct  way, 
using  gasoline  taxes  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. 

Now,  I  propose  that  we,  of  course, 
adopt  this  amendment  as  the  firm 
principle,  and  that  as  soon  as  we  get 
this  budget  resolution  passed  and  de- 
livered to  the  White  House  we  come 
back  and  talk  about  highway  needs; 
we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  1  year  or  2 
or  3  to  have  a  new  highway  bill,  but 
that  we  release  these  trust  fund 
moneys  that  have  been  improperly 
held  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
deficit  seem  to  be  less,  and  release 
them  for  the  safe  use  and  convenience 
of  the  people  who  paid  these  taxes  to 
put  our  highways  and  bridges  in  better 
shape. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  any 
time  I  might  have  been  allotted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  11:10 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
vote  on  the  Synuns  amendment  No. 
73.  as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  73),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  here  at  the  beginning,  in 
the  interest  of  comity,  we  were  at- 
tempting to  move  from  an  amendment 
on  our  side  to  an  amendment  on  their 
side,  and  I  understand  Senator  Exon  is 
next,  after  which  Senator  Specter 
would  follow. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  the  case,  if  we 
might  have  a  brief  quorum  call  while 
we  are  confirming  that. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Burns  be  added  as 
an  original  cosponsor  to  the  Symms 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  having 
been  suggested,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENSMKNT  NO.  74 

(Purpose:  To  caU  for  further  deficit 
reduction) 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExonJ, 
proposes  an  amendment  for  himself,  Mr. 
Sasser,  and  Mr.  DeConcini  numbered  74. 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that— 

(a)  had  Congress  used  the  economic  and 
technical  assumptions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  deficit  would  have  been 
$109,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
$135,300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
$134,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992; 

(b)  by  July  1,  1989,  the  participants  in  the 
Bipartisan  Budget  Agreement  Between  the 
President  and  the  Joint  Leadership  of  Con- 
gress should  begin  negotiations  on  an  agree- 
ment for  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991 
based  upon  Congressional  Budget  Office 
economic  and  technical  assumptions;  and 

(c)  the  participants  in  those  negotiations 
shaU— 

(1)  seek  a  budget  package  in  1989,  the  out- 
year  effects  of  which  would  led  to  balancing 
the  Federal  budget; 

(2)  examine  broad-scale  budget  options 
and  recommend  legislative  changes  neces- 
sary to  implement  those  options;  and 

(3)  consult  fully  with  appropriate  Con- 
gressional, Executive,  and  private  parties. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
CoHiw  be  added  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  to  the  Symms  amendment  which 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  offer  this 
amendment  which  will  put  some  real- 
istic figures  in  the  Senate  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
fought  a  sometimes  lonely  battle  to 
bring  some  fiscal  discipline  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  process. 

I  have  authored  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  the  President 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  and  for  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
grant  the  President  line  item  veto  au- 
thority, and  I  have  offered  legislation 
to  tie  the  Federal  debt  ceiling  to  the 
budget  resolution  and  require  that  in- 
creases in  the  Federal  debt  match  the 
promises  of  the  Federal  budget. 

I  have  long  opposed  the  ill-fated 
Gramm-Rudman  law,  because  it  works 
to  reduce  deficit  projections  but  not 
deficits.  The  Gramm-Rudman  law  en- 
courages, if  not  forces,  phony  budgets, 
accounting  gimmicks,  and  spending 
shifts,  rather  than  consistent,  steady, 
and  meaningful  efforts  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending. 


It  has  replaced  fiscal  resdism  with 
fiscal  fakery.  The  truth  about  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law  is  that  if  it  is  to 
meet  its  promise  of  a  balanced  budget 
by  1993,  the  only  way  that  promise 
can  be  met,  given  the  present  fiscal 
condition,  is  through  unacceptable, 
gut-wrenching  spending  cuts  In  domes- 
tic and  defense  spending  programs  or 
through  massive  tax  increases;  either 
of  these  options  could  trigger  a  full 
blown  depression  and  emasculate  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  meet  the 
promises  of  Gramm-Rudman,  there 
has  been  a  3-year  attempt  to  fake  that 
promise.  Spending  has  been  shifted 
from  one  year  to  another.  Accounts 
have  been  moved  off  budget,  and 
Social  Security  and  other  trust  fund 
surpluses  are  used  to  falsify  the  size  of 
the  deficit.  The  pronouncements  in 
the  Rose  Garden  about  this  budget 
only  added  to  the  Gramm-Rudman 
charade. 

We  have  become  a  nation  of  make- 
believe  budgeters.  The  fact  that  our 
noses  have  not  grown  longer  and 
longer  proves  that  we  are  prevaricat- 
ing humans  and  not  Pinocchios. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  seeks 
to  add  some  degree  of  truth  to  the 
budget.  The  Nation  has  been  hooked 
on  a  9-year  budget-busting  binge  of 
borrow  and  borrow  and  spend  and 
spend.  Like  an  addict,  there  is  a  failure 
to  acknowledge  the  deficit  crisis  and 
deal  with  it  in  a  straightforward 
manner.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  the  American  people  were  given  the 
truth  about  this  situation,  they  would 
support  a  steady  plan  of  shared  sacri- 
fice to  deal  with  this  Nation's  serious 
deficit  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  step  of 
reform  is  to  recognize  that  there  is  a 
problem.  The  budget  resolution  before 
the  Senate  uses  rosy  economic  and 
technical  assumptions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  The  present  group  makes 
Dave  Stockman's  shenanigans  appear 
as  an  exercise  in  virtue. 

Before  the  curse  of  Gramm- 
Rudman,  the  Congress  always  relied 
on  the  more  realistic  economic  and 
technical  assumptions  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  The  amendment 
that  I  offer  today  will  express  on  the 
face  of  the  resolution  the  deficit  using 
the  more  realistic  assumption  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
when  negotiators  return  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  to  work  on  the  1991  mul- 
tiyear  budget  resolution,  the  negotia- 
tors employ  the  economic  and  techni- 
cal assumptions  of  the  nonpartisan 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  way 
we  always  did  before. 

This  amendment  offers  truth.  It  re- 
veals that  if  more  realistic  CBO  as- 
sumptions were  used,  the  deficit  for 
1990  would  be  more  than  $109  billion, 
not  the  $99.4  billion  noted  in  the  reso- 


lution. Most  disturbing  is  that  the 
amendment  reveals  to  the  American 
people  that  if  this  budget  were  en- 
acted, the  budget  in  1992  would  be 
$134.8  billion,  a  full  $106.8  billion  over 
the  promised  deficit  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law. 

This  amendment  will  hammer  home 
the  point  that  President  Bush's  com- 
promise agreement  does  not  reduce 
the  deficit  as  much  as  claimed,  and 
that  the  task  of  deficit  reduction  is  far 
from  being  accomplished.  This  amend- 
ment continues  my  efforts  to  add 
truth  in  budgeting,  and  in  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  I  was  successful  in 
adding  a  section  which  expresses  the 
deficit,  without  the  use  of  federally 
dedicated  trust  funds.  That  provision 
revealed.  Mr.  President,  that  even 
using  the  President's  economic  as- 
sumptions, the  deficit  in  1990  would  be 
a  whopping  $239.7  billion.  Let  me 
repeat  that.  The  deficit  in  1990  had  we 
not  been  using  these  trust  funds, 
would  be  $239.7  billion.  That  is  $140 
billion  of  Social  Security  and  other 
trust  funds  that  are  now  being  used  to 
fake  the  true  size  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

The  American  people  will  soon  real- 
ize that  much  of  the  claimed  deficit 
reduction  of  the  last  few  years  is 
merely  an  accumulation  and  spending 
of  Federal  trust  funds.  It  is  time  that 
the  Congress  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth,  and  that  is  that  there  is  no 
trust  and  no  money  in  the  so-called 
trust  fund.  When  the  trust  fund  regis- 
ter is  open,  there  will  be  no  cash,  only 
an  lOU  from  Uncle  Sam.  already  the 
largest  debtor  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
express  the  deficit  using  the  economic 
and  technical  assumptions  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  this 
amendment  will  provide  the  American 
people  with  the  truth  about  the 
budget.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment 
and  thereby  vote  for  truth  in  budget- 
ing. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  What  this  amendment 
does  is  display  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  economic  and  technical 
assumptions  for  fiscal  1990  and  directs 
that  we  use  CBO's  economic  and  tech- 
nical assumptions  for  the  1991  budget 
negotiations.  Now,  frankly,  I  think 
this  is  a  constructive  proposal,  because 
it  does  recognize  that  less  optimistic 
forecast  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office;  it  recognizes  that  perhaps  their 
forecast,  while  being  less  optimistic, 
might  be  more  realistic.  But  it  does  so 
without  undoing  the  work  of  the  nego- 
tiators to  actually  implement  the  as- 
sumptions we  used  for  this  year's 
budget  proposal. 
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Now.  I  do  think  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  even  using  the  economic  as- 
sumptions of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  that  we  are  still  able  to 
get  this  deficit  under  the  $110  billion 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  target,  if  we 
use  these  less  optimistic,  and  some  say 
more  realistic,  CBO  economic  and 
technical  assumptions. 

CBO's  higher  Interest  rate  assump- 
tions increase  the  deficit  projection  by 
some  $9  billion.  That  is  still  within  the 
$10  billion  cushion  set  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  for  economic  fore- 
casting error.  There  have  been  a  lot  of 
statements  made  about  sleight  of 
hand,  dishonesty,  fiscal  legerdemain. 
Now.  I  would  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  differences  between  OMB's 
economic  assumptions  and  CBO's  eco- 
nomic assumptions  here  are  less  than 
7  percent;  $9  billion  in  a  Federal 
budget  that  will  total  slightly  over  $1 
trillion.  Percentagewise,  that  is  less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  and  that 
is  the  basis  of  all  of  this  breast-beating 
by  hairy-chested  individuals,  saying 
that  we  need  to  use  CBO  assumptions, 
we  need  to  be  honest,  and  that  we  are 
not  being  honest  with  the  American 
people. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  them,  and  we 
find  that  under  the  CBO  assumptions 
we  are  still  under  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  targets. 

So.  so  much  for  that  show  of  integri- 
ty. 

We  move  on  then  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law  itself.  We  are 
frustrated  with  that.  We  say  we  ought 
not  to  have  a  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings law.  Well,  perhaps  we  ought  not 
to  have  it,  but  a  majority  of  this  l>ody 
has  voted  for  it  time  after  time  after 
time.  It  has  been  supported  by  two 
successive  Presidents  and.  let  us  face 
it,  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act  is 
nothing  mo'e  than  the  failure  of  this 
body,  the  previous  administration,  and 
the  other  body  to  face  up  to  the  truth 
of  these  deficits. 

These  deficits  are  overwhelming. 
But  I  would  say  this  in  defense  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  who  has  worked  so  diligently 
on  this  budget  now  for  almost  a 
decade,  and  say  it  in  defense  of  my 
own  tenure.  Mr.  President,  short 
though  it  is.  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  these  defi- 
cits are  continuing  to  come  down. 
They  are  coming  down  in  actual  dol- 
lars. They  are  coming  down  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product. 
That  is  the  good  news. 

This  budget  agreement  that  we 
bring  to  the  floor  today  has  $20  billion 
in  hard  deficit  reduction  contained  In 
it.  Svire.  we  would  like  to  do  more,  but 
that  is  the  best  we  can  do  given  the 
parameters  we  have  to  operate  imder 
this  year. 

Now.  some  rail  against  the  fact  that, 
well,  you  use  OMB  economic  assump- 
tions when  you  calculate  the  deficit 


measures  that  must  be  taken,  when 
you  calculate  the  deficit  targets  under 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law. 

That  was  decreed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
happen  to  still  believe  in  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  here  in  this  Govern- 
ment. I  think  that  has  served  us  very 
well  for  over  two  centuries.  And  I  well 
remember  the  sigh  of  relief  that  went 
through  this  Chamber  when  we  heard 
that  the  Supreme  Court  said.  "You've 
got  to  use  OMB  economic  assump- 
tions. You  may  not  use  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  economic  as- 
sumptions in  calculating  whether  or 
not  you  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  target  because  that  would 
violate  the  separation  of  powers." 

Most  Senators  in  this  body  said: 
"Hosannah,  that  means  that  we  can 
use  the  more  optimistic  OMB  econom- 
ic assumptions  and  we  will  not  have  to 
cut  our  programs  or  we  won't  have  to 
raise  taxes  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targets." 

That  is  what  was  said  around  this 
body  from  the  Supreme  Court  decree 
that  we  use  OMB  economic  assump- 
tions. 

Later  on  today.  Senators  are  going 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
frontal  assault  on  this  deficit,  and  I 
welcome  them  to  the  floor.  They  can 
offer  their  amendments  to  raise  reve- 
nues. Let  us  see  those  tax  amendments 
come  on  the  floor  of  this  body.  Let  us 
see  how  many  votes  they  get. 

We  just  had  one  Senator  here  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  think  was  well 
taken.  We  accepted  it.  But  this  was  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  that  we 
not  raise  gasoline  taxes. 

We  are  going  to  have  another  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  later  on 
today.  I  suspect,  and  that  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  will  say  we  cannot 
raise  income  taxes,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  that  resolu- 
tion will  pass  this  body  by  an  over- 
whelming margin,  that  those  who  are 
so  concerned  about  the  deficit  can 
vote  against  that  and  then  they  can 
offer  their  own  income-tax-raising 
amendments  if  they  wish. 

Now  we  will  have  plenty  of  opportu- 
nities during  the  course  of  these  next 
2  or  3  days  for  Senators  to  come  to 
this  floor.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  offer 
revenue  amendments,  then  they  can 
offer  their  amendments  as  to  how  we 
may  make  savings  by  cutting  various 
and  sundry  programs. 

Why  do  we  not  cut  $20  billion  off  de- 
fense? What  Senator  will  offer  that 
amendment?  Why  do  we  not  reduce 
Medicare  by  $5  billion?  What  Senators 
will  offer  that  amendment?  Why  do 
we  not  reduce  Medicare?  Why  do  we 
not  cut  education?  What  Senators  will 
offer  those  amendments? 

I  suspect,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
the  final  rollcall  is  taken  here  on  this 
budget  resolution  2  or  3  days  down  the 
line,  we  will  find  that  this  body  has 


been  silent  on  the  question  of  making 
savings  by  cutting  some  of  these  very 
vital  programs,  and  rightfully  so,  be- 
cause many  of  these  programs  should 
not  be  subject  to  cuts.  They  really 
need  adds.  Many  of  them  have  been 
starved  for  funds  over  the  past  8  to  10 
years. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  just  con- 
clude by  saying  that  there  is  some 
merit  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  support 
his  amendment,  I  support  his  effort  to 
move  us  more  in  the  direction  of  being 
more  accurate  in  the  economic  and 
technical  assumptions  that  we  use  in 
putting  together  a  budget  resolution, 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  these  eco- 
nomic assumptions  are  just  our  best 
guess.  We  are  wrong  just  as  often  as 
we  are  right,  and  economic  assump- 
tions that  may  not  look  valid  today 
may,  12  montlis  from  now,  look  very, 
very  accurate  indeed.  And  one  that 
looks  valid  today,  12  months  from  now 
may  look  very,  very  inaccurate  indeed, 
also. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  off  the  resolution  on  our 
side  as  much  time  as  I  might  take. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  aunendment,  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  which  is  neither 
part  of  the  budget  process  nor  part  of 
the  budget,  will  pass.  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  it.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
Senate  why. 

First  of  all,  I  am  going  to  leave  the 
economic  assumptions  alone  for  a 
minute  and  just  without  reading  it 
verbatim  talk  about  some  of  the  other 
language  in  the  amendment. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  last  night 
when  we  opened  debate  on  this  budget 
resolution,  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  I  talked  about  the  historic  nature 
of  what  took  place  in  the  last  30  or  40 
days.  That  activity  brought  us  this  res- 
olution here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  our  conversation  bears 
just  a  slight  repeating. 

Who  are  the  players  who  have  been 
missing  in  years  past  who  are  part  of 
this?  The  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
House,  not  just  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, the  Republican  leaders  of  the 
House,  not  just  part  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  chairmen  of  the  Ap- 
propriations and  Finance  Committees 
and  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

They  sat  together  and  set  the 
ground  rules  to  put  together  a  budget 
resolution  and  to  negotiate. 

Now,  frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  my  friend 
from  Nebraska,  but  I  do  believe  that  it 
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is  indeed  presiunptuous  on  our  part  to 
say  now  In  a  resolution  we  are  going  to 
tell  that  group  how  to  negotiate  in 
July  or  August— hopefiUly,  thank  God, 
we  have  committed  to  try.  We  are 
going  to  tell  them  what  economic  as- 
sumptions they  ought  to  use. 

For  those  who  want  to  vote  for  it, 
my  interpretation  is  they  wUl  vote  for 
it  because  they  want  to  tell  the  nego- 
tiators what  to  do. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  tell  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  joint 
leadership  of  both  Houses,  "When  you 
go  back  to  the  negotiating  table,  we 
hope  you  continue  this  historic  proc- 
ess. We  are  going  to  tell  you  here 
today,  even  though  that  has  never 
been  done  before,  how  you  ought  to  do 
it." 

Frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  bind  them.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  tell  that  group  what  to 
do. 

It  is  only  because  they  are  leaders 
that  we  are  here  today  with  a  budget 
resolution.  You  know,  it  is  a  marvel. 
There  is  no  statute  law  that  said:  Go 
to  the  White  House  and  meet  and 
come  out  of  there  with  some  instruc- 
tions and  then,  before  you  approve 
this,  approve  kind  of  a  statement  of 
principles. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  anything  that  says  the  President 
is  bound  to  do  that.  There  is  nothing 
that  says  Speaker  Wright  is  bound  by 
it  or  Leader  Mitchell  Is  bound  by  it. 
It  is  because  they  chose  voluntarily  to 
help  this  process  work  this  year  that 
we  are  here  today. 

So  I  really  do  not  believe  adopting 
this  amendment,  in  all  deference  to 
my  good  friend  from  Nebraska,  has 
any  chance  of  telling  that  group  of 
people  what  to  do.  The  group  wants  to 
meet  again,  and  they  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  meet  again.  They 
Intend  to  continue  to  negotiate.  So 
perhaps  for  all  of  those  who  want  to 
vote  for  this,  maybe  we  can  say  it  is  an 
expression  of  what  we  hope  the  nego- 
tiators will  do.  And,  if  it  is  that,  I  see 
no  harm  in  voting  for  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  some 
assumption  here  that  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  of  the  United  States 
is  a  better  predictor  of  economic  indi- 
cators in  the  United  States  than  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  I 
am  here  to  tell  you  that  that  is  not 
true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  just 
like  to  share  a  little  bit  with  the 
Senate  about  who  has  been  right  more 
times  than  not  and  make  it  very,  very 
current.  I  am  looking  at  CBO's  report 
from  February  of  1988. 
It  says: 

We  now  anticipate  that  the  economy  will 
experience  a  pronounced  slowdown  In 
growth  in  early  1988  but  wlU  regain 
strength  In  the  second  half  of  1988  and 
1989. 

CBO  was  wrong.  They  were  wrong, 
desperately  wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 


we  did  not  have  a  pronounced  slow- 
down, we  had  a  pronounced  accelera- 
tion in  the  growth  of  the  American 
economy. 

Somebody  from  the  outside  has  seen 
fit  to  review  OMB  and  CBO  forecasts. 
If  you  insist  that  the  best  economics 
are  the  pessimistic  economics,  then 
have  at  It.  I  choose  to  say  that  econo- 
mists are  not  scientists.  I  choose  to  say 
that  something  very  dramatic  is  hap- 
pening in  the  world,  and  they  offer  us 
some  good  advice,  but  their  assump- 
tions are  more  like  the  prayer  of  a 
preacher  than  they  are  a  scientist's 
conclusions.  They  are  filled  with  hope 
or  pessimism,  depending  upon  how 
they  happen  to  feel. 

They  are  filled  with  speculation  and 
they  are  filled  with  goodwill,  perhaps. 
But  science.  It  Is  not. 

I  was  going  to  ask  some  questions  of 
a  Senator  who  was  challenging  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  being  terribly  optimis- 
tic, and  thus  deceiving  ourselves  about 
this  deficit,  but  I  will  just  ask  myself 
the  question. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  spectilate 
with  us,  for  the  period  between  1980 
and  1986,  comparing  six  different  fore- 
casting projections.  Including  OMB, 
how  CBO  did  on  forecasting  3-month 
T-rate  bills? 

Mr.  President,  Interest  rates  are  the 
variable  most  people  are  arguing  about 
right  now. 

Answer:  CBO  ranked  last  of  the  six 
in  forecasting  accuracy. 

Another  question  I  would  ask 
myself:  Does  the  Senator  know  that  a 
GAO  evaluation  of  economic  forecast- 
ing In  1986  concluded,  "Neither  OMB 
or  CBO  has  been  substantially  less  ac- 
curate than  the  private  sector  fore- 
casters In  forecasting  the  upcoming 
year,  and  neither  has  had  a  greater 
tendency  to  overpredlct  or  underpre- 
dlct  than  have  the  private  sector  in 
forecasting  the  Treasury  bill  rates"? 
Guess  what  this  question  Is  going  to 
hypothesize:  Who  was  closest  to  the 
actual  fact?  OMB.  Not  CBO. 

I  merely  give  you  that  because,  when 
added  to  other  things.  I  do  not  really 
believe  we  need  any  attempted  instruc- 
tions to  this  leadership-formed  group 
that  I  have  just  described,  as  they  lock 
arms  In  an  effort  to  put  a  1991  budget 
together  or  to  make  the  evaluation  of 
where  the  1990  budget  is  come  JiUy  or 
August.  I  do  not  think,  based  on  that, 
that  we  need  to  tell  them  what  kind  of 
economic  assumptions  they  ought  to 
use.  Nor  should  we  tell  them  how  they 
ought  to  put  themselves  together  In 
an  effort  to  be  bipartisan  and  Execu- 
tive for  the  first  time  In  history. 

So,  Frankly,  on  the  one  hand,  I 
think  the  amendment  Is  rather  Innoc- 
uous. I  have  no  objection  If  people 
want  to  vote  for  It.  I  will  not  vote  for 
It.  I  would  not  vote  for  It  If  It  were 
binding,  which  It  is  not.  If  It  really  had 
the  capability  of  telling  this  negotiat- 
ing group— which  Is  doing  this  volim- 


tarlly,  with  no  law— to  do,  I  would  not 
vote  for  it.  They  got  together  as  lead- 
ers and  said  we  have  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing better.  If  we  could  tell  them  how 
to  proceed  I  would  really  seriously 
question  whether  we  ought  to  tell 
them  to  do  It  this  way. 

Last  but  not  least  It  Is  amazing  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  will  rely,  for  the 
next  4  years,  on  a  blunt  Instnunent 
called  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs.  Its 
automatic,  across-the-board  cuts  take 
effect  If  we  fall  to  do  our  business 
right.  We  rely  on  that  blunt  Instru- 
ment. That  Is  what  Is  forcing  us  to  do 
our  job. 

I  have  a  slightly  different  reason 
than  my  good  chairman  as  to  why 
OMB  was  chosen.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  told  us  we  had  to  use  OMB,  be- 
cause we  had  tried  to  use  GAO  and 
they  had  found  GAO  to  be  an  execu- 
tive branch  and  to  create  a  conflict  be- 
cause it  was  more  congressional  than 
executive.  Having  said  that,  I  agree 
with  the  rest  of  his  statement. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  for 
purposes  of  pressing  ourselves  to  stay 
on  a  path  of  reduced  deficits,  we  wrote 
a  substantive  law  that  said  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  does  the 
economic  assumptions,  does  the 
across-the-board  cutting,  God  forbid 
that  we  need  to  use  that.  CBO  will 
give  an  advisory  outlook  In  advance, 
just  so  everybody  can  take  a  look  and 
make  sure  that  OMB  Is  not  being  ter- 
ribly outrageous. 

We  have  said  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs  Is  the  method  forcing  Congress 
to  do  what  we  must  do  to  reduce  defi- 
cits. We  have  said  OMB  will  control 
when  the  time  comes  to  figure  out 
what  we  have  to  do.  And  now  this 
amendment  would  like  to  Instruct  a 
group  that  we  do  not  have  any  power 
to  Instruct,  In  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution:  You  choose  another  set  of 
economics.  We  somehow  have  decided 
that  OMB  Is  just  too  optimistic,  or 
they  are  just  too  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  last  week,  or  the  week 
before,  on  the  week  before  that,  my 
friend,  the  chairman,  spoke  correctly. 
You  heard  people  running  around 
saying  this  budget  resolution  that  was 
produced  by  that  historic  umbrella 
that  I  just  described  has  a  real  chance 
In  the  next  2  or  3  years  of  doing  some 
real  things.  Believe  you  me.  we  are  not 
going  to  get  the  deficit  reduction 
people  think  we  are  going  to  get  from 
that  side  of  the  aisle  unilaterally.  The 
chairman  Is  right.  It  will  not  spring  up 
over  there.  It  will  not  spring  up  over 
here.  It  will  not  spring  up  in  the 
House. 

It  requires  Democrats.  Republicans 
and  a  President  to  work  together.  Or. 
If  they  decide  they  are  not  going  to 
work  together,  they  confine  a  politi- 
cally confrontational  issue  that  will 
get  the  deficit  down  that  they  believe 
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they  can  win  on.  1  regret  to  be  so  blunt 
about  it,  but  that  is  about  where  we 
are,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  po- 
litically unilateral  way  to  do  it.  We 
have  tried  that. 

It  is  going  to  be  done  through  con- 
tinued bipartisan  executive  negotia- 
tions or  probably  we  are  going  to  have 
a  sequester  sometime  down  the  line.  If 
not  in  July  or  August,  next  year.  We 
will  have  one. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  get  back  to 
the  point.  People  wanted  us  to  make 
sure  we  really  stated  it  right  In  this 
budget:  "You  better  tell  us  what 
CBO's  deficit  estimate  is  because  obvi- 
ously you  all  are  using  such  optimistic 
assumptions,  you  are  using  such  exag- 
gerated expenditure  reductions,  your 
assimiptions  are  all  so  wrong.  This  def- 
icit is  way  off  the  $100  billion  mark." 

Well,  that  was  a  month  ago.  That 
was  even  2  weeks  ago.  Now  I  at  least 
say,  as  my  chairman  has,  they  finished 
their  work;  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  with  a  new  director,  says  we 
are  off  by  $9  biUion. 

CBO  says  if  you  do  everything  you 
are  supposed  to  do  in  that  budget  reso- 
lution, the  deficit  is  not  $99.4  billion. 
It  is  $109  bUlion.  I  repeat,  not  $119  bil- 
lion, not  $144  billion,  not  $160  billion— 
$109  billion.  I  hate  to  say  this  because 
it  sounds  like  I  am  really  cavalier 
about  $9  billion.  But  let  me  tell  you,  if 
the  difference  between  OMB  and 
CBO's  estimates  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's expenditures  at  the  end  of  a 
year  when  all  is  done  is  $9  billion 
apart,  hallelujah.  I  assure  you,  it  is 
either  a  victory  for  conspiracy  because 
to  be  that  close,  my  first  hunch  would 
be  they  sat  down  and  wrote  the  same 
numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
are  only  that  far  apart,  perhaps  rather 
than  assume  that  they  conspired,  be- 
cause it  is  so  phenomenal  to  be  so 
close,  perhaps  one  could  assume  that 
they  are  getting  better  at  projecting  it. 
I  have  no  real  evidence  of  the  latter, 
but  let  us  just  assume  that. 

So.  Mr.  President,  needless  to  say,  I 
am  not -going  to  urge  Republicans  on 
my  side,  the  minority,  to  vote  "no"  be- 
cause, frankly,  I  think  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  enough  here  for  people 
to  know  why  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
for  it. 

I  hope  in  my  explanation  I  have 
been  as  generous  as  I  could  be  to  the 
sponsor.  I  hope  I  also  have  been  objec- 
tive, and  I  also  hope  that  it  will  serve 
as  a  purpose  for  those  who  truly  do 
not  believe  we  have  done  enough. 

I  said  last  night,  and  I  congratulate 
the  chairman  for  repeating  it  here 
today.  Lf  we  have  not  done  enough  def- 
icit reduction,  the  purpose  of  bringing 
things  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  for 
those  who  think  we  can  do  better,  to 
offer  amendments. 

If  they  want  to  cut  more,  we  would 
like  to  see  where.  If  they  want  to  raise 
taxes,  we  would  like  to  see  how  much. 
If  they  want  to  reform  entitlement 


programs,  it  would  surely  be  nice  to 
know  at  least  in  what  general  catego- 
ries the  reform  would  come.  If  they 
would  like  to  really  reform  the  ag  pro- 
grams and  cut  $5  bUlion  or  $6  billion, 
it  would  be  nice  to  know  about  it.  If 
they  would  like  to  change  Medicare, 
we  would  like  to  have  them  come 
down  here  and  let  us  see  how.  We  are 
not  even  sure  we  can  get  the  $2.7  bil- 
lion in  recommended  savings.  Medi- 
care is  going  up  about  13  percent  auto- 
matically, and  we  are  trying  to  get 
that  growth  down  to  something  like  1 1 
percent  in  this  resolution.  No  cuts; 
just  instead  of  growing  at  13  percent, 
grow  at  11  percent.  If  somebody  else 
would  like  to  get  that  down  to  grow  at 
8  or  9  percent,  we  will  do  the  arithme- 
tic, we  will  help  them  with  their 
amendment.  Anybody  can  give  them 
the  numbers,  and  we  will  put  it  in 
there.  That  is  really  what  budgeting  is 
about. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  know  that  it  is 
no  longer  an  issue  of  economic  as- 
sumptions. Is  CBO  right?  OMB  right? 
It  seems  to  me  that  for  now  we  can  say 
they  are  both  right.  They  are  clearly 
within  the  ballpark  of  economic  as- 
sumptions for  today's  effectiveness  of 
that  science,  and  we  will  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  targets  if  we  imple- 
ment this  budget  as  prescribed  and  re- 
quired by  law.  Maybe  CBO  will  say  we 
are  slightly  off  when  we  get  there,  but 
I  believe  we  do  not  need  any  additional 
instructions. 

All  the  numbers  are  in  this  resolu- 
tion. Everybody  can  look  at  it  and  see 
what  they  are  imder  CBO  assump- 
tions. We  will  be  glad,  if  they  think 
there  is  some  other  forecaster  out 
there  that  is  better  than  both,  if  some- 
body would  like  to  come  down  and  say 
why  do  we  not  pick  the  best  forecaster 
we  have  had  in  the  last  10  years.  I  do 
not  know  who  it  is.  At  one  point  it  was 
IBM.  For  about  4  or  5  years  miming, 
we  tried  to  see  who  was  closest.  It  was 
not  CBO;  it  was  not  OMB.  It  was  a 
little  economist  sitting  at  IBM  who 
had  the  best  forecast.  We  will  figure 
this  budget  out  for  you  with  these 
economists.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  turn  out  right.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Tennessee,  and  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
am  going  to  be  very  brief.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  too  much  quarrel 
with  most  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill  who  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  and  worked  with 
on  the  Budget  Committee  ever  since  I 
have  been  here. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are,  we  have 
a  budget  process  that  is  in  consider- 
able disarray. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  the 
Omaha     World     Herald.     April     29, 


"Washington's  Failure  Reflects  in 
Budget  Plan." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
want  to  point  out,  all  too  often  we 
cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  last  October, 
during  that  snapshot  that  we  took  on 
October  1,  we  magically  came  within 
the  Gramm-Rudman  dictates,  but  90 
days  later,  we  were  off  by  some  $30-  to 
$40  billion.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
while  we  promised  that  the  budget 
would  be  reduced  October  1  to  $136 
billion,  today  that  budget  officially  Is 
approaching  $170  billion.  Something  Is 
amiss.  We  can  play  with  these  figures 
back  and  forth.  We  can  say  who  is  to 
blame  and  who  is  not  to  blame.  The 
point  Is  that  this  amendment  unfortu- 
nately cannot  bind  and  the  managers 
of  the  bill  know  this  full  well,  but 
what  this  amendment  expresses  Is  In 
Its  simplest  term  and  form  that  the 
Senate  Is  saying  we  have  not  done  a 
very  good  job  and  we  expect  a  better 
job  to  be  done  In  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  I 
think  we  are  bound  up  so  tight  when 
we  got  ourselves  into  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  straitjacket  that  we  cannot 
move,  and  almost  everything  that  we 
do  Is  to  somehow  convince  even  with 
smoking  mirrors  or  even  with  leaving 
major  portions  of  the  budget  off 
budget  so  It  does  not  show  up,  any- 
thing In  the  world  to  drive  us  some- 
how to  those  goals  that  were  set  In 
Gramm-Rudman  which,  regardless  of 
whose  assumptions  we  use,  I  suggest 
we  are  not  going  to  meet. 

To  show  you  how  bad  and  how  far 
off  track  I  think  we  are,  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  say  that  If  this  budget  Is 
adopted— I  assume  It  will  be— the 
OMB  assumes  that  in  1992  the  budget 
will  be  out  of  balance  by  $65  billion. 
CBO  says  It  will  be  out  of  balance  by 
$134  billion,  and  during  that  year 
under  Gramm-Rudman  we  are  sup- 
posed to  get  down  to  $28  billion. 

More  than  anything  else,  it  shows 
that  we  axe  spinning  our  wheels.  Until 
the  Congress  comes  to  the  realization 
that  there  Is  only  one  way  Gramm- 
Rudman  can  work,  and  that  Is  to 
amend  It  beyond  the  5-year  plan  so 
that  it  can  be  a  realistic,  if  it  gets  real- 
istic, then  I  believe  we  have  a  chance 
to  do  responsible  budgeting.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Omaha  World  Herald.  Apr.  29. 
1989] 
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that  they  would  do  something  about  the  by  the  time  we  finished  the  year  and  ment.  I  suggest  we  are  ready  to  pro- 
federal  budget  deficit?  Surely  some  of  them  looked  back.  I  want  to,  just  for  the  ceed  to  a  vote. 

were  elected  In  November.  But  recent  evente  record,   remind  Senators  of  what  we  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 

in  Washington  havent  provided  much  evl-  ^jj^j  because  we  tend  to  blame  the  proc-  the  Senators  prepared  to  yield  back 

'^^^  Pi  ^^*n.f='L'*ifrt*'tith  th-  r.on<rr«wfon  ess  or  we  tend  to  blame  economics.  So  their  time? 

alSets^SryslLos^'^d^o'^id'l  let  me  just  quickly  tell  the  Senate:  Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 

bipartisan  federal  budget  agreement  for  the  $136  billion  was  the  target,  with  a  $10     mainder  of  my  time.        

1991   fiscal   year.   Bush   said  the   package  billion  window  for  error.  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

would  cut  the  1991  deficit  as  much  as  the  is  that  not  interesting?  We  assimied  Senator   from   Nebraska   controls   47 

law  requires.  the  economics  can  be  off  $10  billion,  minutes 

Analysts  outside  the  government  said  the  j  ^^as  case  we  are  only  off  $9  bUlion,  I  j^r  EXON  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
package  would  do  no  such  tWng-They  «Ud  chairman,  which  is  Interest-  bwk  mTtime  I  mideretSd  we  woSd 
the  plan  ignores  the  more  practical  ways  of  '  _  fnrpriLst  is  rii?ht  But  ,..  ^  .  """^™^°  we  wouia 
reducing  a  budget  deficit-cutting  spending  inK.  «  ^"®»^^5c  ^  L!f  i^l  i^  fv!to  ^^^  ^o  go  to  a  vote,  and  I  yield  back 
or  raising  revenues-and  uses  sleight-of-  postsequester  there  Is  a  big  gap  Ui  this  the  remainder  of  any  time  that  was  as- 
hand  cost-shifting  tactics  and  wildly  unreal-  law.  There  is  a  period  of  time  during  gigned  to  me. 

istic  assumptions  about  the  nation's  eco-  which  you  can  add  expenditures  and  ^^  DOMENICI  Mr  President  with 

nomlc  growth.  you  are  not  bound  by  the  supermajor-  . .       '  hoirman's   n«>rmi«wion     I   should 

Spending  in  1991  would  be  made  to  seem  jty  rules  of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings.  ^??^  t^  ™^L '^fZIf^""'  t  I™ 
lower  by  listing  certain  items  "off  budget,"  ^{  ^  ^^^  ^j  ^^e  big  places  you  can  ^*«  }°^  propose  this  consent  agree- 
for  example.  That  means  that  the  money  .  .  through  Gramm-Rudman-Hol-  ™®"*'-  Senator  Specter,  from  Pennsyl- 
would  be  spent  but  not  reflected  in  the  defi-  "  Fvprvhoriv  knows  that  We  filled  vania,  has  been  waiting  his  turn.  I 
^p'a'yiSfs^m'i^m^bmsTSrenh^ee^^^^^^  K$S'b'ffiof  w1?rsUSSiig''mS  wonder  if  we  might  agree  that  when 
1990  fls^^yei?  the  new  deficit  $146  billion.  Conse-  we  are  flntehed  voting  on  the  amend- 
in  n^therTase.  obvioasly.  would  less  be  quently  there  is  no  room  for  the  errors  f«"^  °^^t^t  **'ff.'^^'^^,^^  Senator 
spent.  Appearances  count  more  than  reality  that  come  with  economics  and,  yes,  "Ova  Nebraska,  the  next  matter  of 
in  federal  budgeting  these  days.  there  were  economic  errors,  economic  business  would  be  the  Specter  amend- 

Sen.  Bennett  Johnson.  D-S.C.  put  it  this  adjustments,   and,   yes,   there  was  an  ment. 

way:  "The  so-caUed  bipartisan  budget  does  underestimate  of  the  cost  of  PSUC  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

not  cut  the  budget  at  all    It  involves  no  tj^ere  objection? 

ft'Siu  nS  ••  '■  "°  So  for  th^se  who  say  it  is  this  kind  Mr.  SASSER.  I  think  that  would  be 

Things  may  be  worse  than  they  appear,  of  economic  assumptions  that  causes  proper.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 

Sen.  J.  James  Exon.  D-Neb..  a  critic  of  the  the  mistakes  when  you  wrap  it  all  up.  nia  has  been  waiting  here  most  of  the 

bipartisan   compromise  budget,   noted  re-  i  submit  that  there  are  a  lot  of  other  morning  to  call  up  his  amendment, 

cently  that  the  government  had  a  surplus  of  reasons    for    the    dlscrepency    beyond  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 

$97  bllUon  in  cerUln  federal  trust  funds  last  ^.j^g  propriety  of  the  economic  assvunp-  out  objection,  the  unanimous-consent 

year.  The  surplus,  he  said  allowed  the  go^  ^^^^    j    ^^^^    ^   ^^^^   showing   the  agreement  is  amended  to  reflect  the 

foTT9SwheTthetSef^iwiL$2MS-  Plusses    and    minuses    with    which    I  request    of    the    Senator    from    New 

Uon  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  on  Mexico. 

Exon  says  the  budget  isn't  likely  to  be  bal-  this  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair, 

anced  anytime  soon.  that  it  be  printed  In  the  RECORD.  xhe    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

The    situation    isn't    helped    by    Bush's  There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 

"read-my-llps"  opposition  to  new  taxes.  By  ^as    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  ^ent  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

c^Sg'^ri^'  me'^r^rdlnT  mS  TlSS  ^-o^'  ^  ^°"°-^                               ^  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 

likely  that  a  realistic  compromise,  with  a  Changes  in  1989  deficit  since  October  IS  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll, 

modest  tax  increase  and  straight-forward  G-R-H  Report  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

spending  reductions,  could  be  achieved.  (in  biuions  of  doUarsl  the  roll. 

A  few  days  after  the  budget  package  was  October  15  G-R-H  report  deficit 146  Mr.   CRANSTON.   I   announce  that 

announced,  a  budget  fight  In  the  House  -=:^  ^^^  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 

demonstrated  the  unpopularity  o^"^  ^f.  Changes  between  October  and  Janu-  Kennedy]  is  necessarily  absent, 

stralnt.  As  Otis  Pike,  a  lormer  uemocraiic  oT-»rT.o/-\xT    t  „„„„.,„„„  ♦v,^*  tv.^ 

congressman  from  New  York,  describes  the  f^^^^  not  included  in  G-R-H...         -7  „  ^'"l  SIMPSON    I  announce  that  the 

situation  in  his  column  on  the  More  Com-  ^n^^e"  ding                                    +4  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  is 

mentary  page.  Rep.  Tom  Foley.  D-Wash..  r>eoosit  Insurance .         -1-9  necessarily  absent. 

•got  his  head  handed  to  him"  when  the  J^t^ggt                 +8  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 

House  voted  252-172  against  modest  acro^-  spending""!!!!!!!!!!!™!!! -i-l  there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 

the-board  cuts  that  he  had  P^of  ^  to  help  ^^^^^^ _2  ber  who  desire  to  vote? 

pay  for  an  inflated  supplemental  spending  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  announced-yeas  54. 

L  Pike  noted,  a  lot  of  factors  worked  Tf^  <=»^'^^-  O^*^'  ^  "'"'"■      ^^^  nays  44,  as  follows: 

against  the  Foley  amendment.  The  Assocmt-  ^^  j^u^'y  "cii^nt  services  deifi-  [RoUcall  Vote  No.  58  Leg.] 

ed  Press  said  It  was  killed  by  'minority  Re-  .                                                                jgQ  vTrAss—s* 

publicans  and  enough  Democrats  seeking  to  ^    ^=:=  » cjuy—o^ 

protect  their  favorite  programs."  Phunirps  since  January  Admins                 Exon                   Metienbaum 

That  phrase  seemed  to  confirm  that  little  Ch^ges  since  January.  ^^^ 

has  ch^ged  in  Washington.  The  govern-  ^5^^!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!:!!!!!!!!!!!!=!!:      A  ^^T         ST           m^^ 

ment  is  still  going  down  the  road  of  fis^  ir-  ^^^^^^^ ^  Bin^am^n           Orah«n              Nickle. 

responsibility.   Deficit-cutting   Is   a   worthy  g^^„                  Harkln                 Nunn 

subject  for  campaign  rhetoric,  but  in  Wash-  Total  changes,  since  January -i-3  Bradley               HefUn                 PeU 

ington  the  real  action  is  in  protecting  pet  =^  Breaux                HoUlnss               Pryor 

programs.  OMB  February  current  services  defi-  Bryan                  Inouye                 Reld 

Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President.    I  cit 163  Bum^^"            ^ohn^n           Ri^rte 

yield  myself  2  minutes.  Note.-  DetaUs  may  not  add   to   totals  due   to  g^^                     ^erry                   RockefeUer 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  rounding.  Conrad                  Kohl                      Sanford 

Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor.  Cranston            Lauunber,         Sarbanes 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a  lot  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no  ^^''^^^^          \^               gheiby 

has  been  said  about  the  $146  billion  Senators  wishing  to  speak  in  support  oixon               ueberman         simon 

target  which  ended  up  being  exceeded  of  or  opposition  to  the  Exon  amend-  oodd                Matsunaga         wirth 
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NOT  VOTINO— a 
Kennedy  McCain 

So  the  amendment  (No.  74)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

lit.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
under  the  previous  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wishes  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  has 
a  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will 
come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Might  I  preliminar- 
ily inquire  as  to  the  schedule?  I  under- 
stand that  we  are  to  recess  at  12:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  And  reconvene  at 
2:15? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

AMZinilfXirT  NO.  TB 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  to  relieve  State 
prison  overcrowding  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Bureau  of  Alochol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms) 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  intervening  5 
minutes.  I  shall  begin  the  presenta- 
tion. At  this  time  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
SracTKR]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 75. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  25.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  25.  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $200,000,000. 


On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $200,000,000. 

Mr.  SPECTTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  relatively  modest  real- 
location of  $200  million  from  the  Gov- 
errunent  travel  allowance  to  critical 
needs  in  law  enforcement  with  respect 
to  prisons  and  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  agents. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  allocate  some  $30  million  for 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms and  some  $170  million  for  pris- 
ons. 

The  allocations  for  travel,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  been  exhaustively  analyzed 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  in 
February  1989,  and  that  analysis 
shows  that  of  the  $2  billion  currently 
allocated  on  employee  travel,  aside 
from  military  travel,  there  is,  conserv- 
atively stated,  at  least  $200  million  in 
excess. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment, so  the  reasons  and  documenta- 
tion for  this  figure  may  appear  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Can  we  have  order. 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  the  floor.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  entitled  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  SPECTTER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Mexico, 
and  I  thank  the  Chair  for  seciuing 
order. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  on 
crime  in  America  have  been  compre- 
hensively documented  by  numerous 
studies  by  national  commissions. 
There  have  been  many  bills  intro- 
duced since  the  97th  Congress.  For  the 
past  9  years,  this  Senator  has  intro- 
duced bills.  Some  have  been  enacted, 
but  relatively  little  has  been  done  on 
the  problem  of  crime  in  this  country. 
Largely,  this  major  problems  remains 
unattended.  Mr.  President,  might  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  Staff  are 
talking,  and  the  Senate  is  generally 
not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order.  The  Senate 
is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  SPECTTER.  The  Senate  is  still 
not  in  order,  and  there  are  staff  on  the 
floor  who  are  talking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order.  The  Mem- 
bers will  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
was  saying,  the  problem  of  crime  in 
this  country  is  largely  unattended. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 


are  really  accessories  to  crime  in  this 
country  by  failing  to  take  adequate 
steps  to  provide  for  domestic  defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  still  not 
in  order.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
proceed  in  a  coherent  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  There  are  too 
many  people  walking  around.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order,  and  if  the 
people  will  leave  the  Senate  floor  that 
are  walking  around,  or  either  sit  down, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  enti- 
tled to  be  heard.  He  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  more  order  at  2:15 
when  there  is  nobody  around.  It  is  a 
competitive  issue,  as  to  whether  you 
want  people  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say.  But  it  is  hard  to  hear  if  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  crime 
in  our  society  is  truly  a  complex  issue. 
It  involves  underlying  causes  of  crime, 
involves  difficult  issues  of  arrest,  ap- 
prehension, prosecution,  conviction, 
and  sentencing,  and  it  is  vital  that  we 
move  ahead  on  all  fronts. 

In  tackling  the  problems  of  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  crime,  we  deal  with 
the  complex  issues  of  education,  of  job 
training,  of  housing,  of  family  struc- 
ture, and  we  ought  to  make  more  of  an 
effort  in  moving  in  that  very  vital  di- 
rection. 

In  dealing  with  the  issue  of  crime 
itself  and  the  problems  of  prosecution, 
conviction  and  incarceration,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  move  not  only  on  career 
criminals,  which  has  been  a  major 
thrust  of  this  Senator's  activities,  but 
it  is  also  necessary  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  realistic  rehabilitation 
where  that  is  possible,  dealing  with 
youthful  offenders,  with  some  second 
offenders,  and  certainly  with  first  of- 
fenders. 

During  my  tenure  as  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
that  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  directed  itself 
at  major  rehabilitation  efforts. 

I  see  by  the  Chair's  nodding  that  we 
have  reached  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m., 
the  time  designated  for  termination  of 
our  proceedings,  so  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  obviously  observe 
that  time  sequence  and  shall  return  at 
2:15  p.m.  to  continue  this  presenta- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12:30 
p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
2:15  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
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order  by  the  Presiding  officer  [Mr. 
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OMINIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1990,  1991,  AND 
1992 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Permsylvania. 

AKEMDMENT  NO.  76,  AS  MODIFIES 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  the  Senate  recessed  there  was 
pending  the  amendment  which  I  had 
submitted  just  a  few  minutes  before 
recess. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  after 
consultation  with  the  Parliamentari- 
an, I  seek  to  modify  my  amendment  to 
provide,  in  place  of  the  $200  million 
figure,  a  figure  of  $100  million  in  each 
of  the  categories.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  That  modification  will  be 
accepted. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  25,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  25,  Increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  made  that  modification  because  I 
have  learned  in  the  intervening  hour 
and  45  minutes,  that  there  are  other 
Senators  who  plan  to  utilize  the  travel 
allocation  to  seek  funds  for  other  im- 
portant programs  and,  after  further 
analysis.  I  have  concluded  that  the 
$100  million  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  this  Senator  seeks  to 
achieve.  I  therefore  propose  to  allo- 
cate $80  million  to  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  and  to  allo- 
cate $70  million  for  prison  construc- 
tion, which  would  permit  the  addition 
of  some  35,000  additional  prison  beds, 
as  I  shall  amplify  during  the  course  of 
my  presentation.  It  is  highly  likely 
that  the  35,000  beds  would  be  prob- 
ably as  much  as  could  be  accommodat- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  1-year  period,  if 
this  amendment  were  to  be  successful, 
and  that  program  was  to  go  forward, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
which  I  have  submitted  is  a  relatively 
modest  reallocation  of  some  $100  mil- 
Uon  on  our  $1.1  triUion  Federal 
budget.  It  Is  a  reallocation  from  Gov- 
ernment travel  to  critical  needs  con- 
cerning prisons  and  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  agents. 

The  allocations  to  prison  and  to  fire- 
arms agents  have  been  selected,  Mr. 
President,  as  the  two  most  critical  as- 
pects of  the  criminal  justice  system. 


Although  many  are  in  need  of  addi- 
tional funding,  those  two  aspects,  in 
the  judgment  of  this  Senator,  are  the 
two  most  important. 

The  amendment  provides,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  funding  would  come 
from  travel  allotments.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  specified  in 
some  detail  that  there  is  at  least  $200 
million  in  excess  travel  funds  which 
could  be  reallocated  without  doing  any 
damage  to  that  function.  And  that  is 
other  than  military  travel. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  crime 
in  America  have  been  comprehensively 
documented  by  numerous  studies  and 
national  commissions.  It  is  beyond  any 
question  one  of  the  major  problems 
faced  by  this  country  today.  Many 
bills  have  been  introduced— a  fair 
number  by  this  Senator— including 
legislation  pending  since  the  97th  Con- 
gress which  would  allocate  1  percent 
of  our  Federal  budget  to  crime  control 
or  denominated  as  domestic  defense 
which  hats  been  woefully  neglected. 

The  Armed  Career  Criminal  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  Federal  Government  to 
enter  into  street  crime  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
as  part  of  the  1984  Comprehensive 
Control  Act  and  was  amended  in  1986 
to  include  drug  offenses  and  other  vio- 
lent offenses,  in  addition  to  robbery 
and  burglary. 

So  there  have  been  some  advances, 
Mr.  President,  but  by  and  large  the 
problem  of  crime  in  America  has  gone 
iMgely  unaddressed.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  to  say,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true, 
that  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments have  been  accessories  to  crime 
in  America  by  failing  to  take  adequate 
action  to  provide  for  domestic  defense 
against  criminals  in  this  coimtry. 

Each  year  20,000  Americans  die 
through  homicide,  a  staggering  figure 
representative  of  the  overwhelming 
statistical  evidence  of  crime  in  Amer- 
ica on  robberies  and  burglaries,  rapes 
and  arson  and  yet  very  little  has  been 
done  to  grapple  with  this  very  major 
problem. 

Crime  is  obviously  a  complex  subject 
underlying  many  aspects  of  our  lives 
in  this  country.  The  underlying  causes 
of  crime  are  with  us  today  as  they 
have  been  with  us  for  decades  and 
really  centuries.  Poverty,  lack  of  hous- 
ing, lack  of  adequate  education,  lack  of 
job  training,  lack  of  jobs,  lack  of 
family  structure,  all  are  integral  parts 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  crime  in 
this  country,  and  more  has  to  be  done 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  addressing  those  issues.  At  the  same 
time,  realizing  that  more  action  is  nec- 
essary to  address  the  underlying 
causes  of  crime,  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  that  it  is  simultaneously  neces- 
sary, as  a  matter  of  first  aid,  as  well  as 
working  on  the  long-range  cures,  to 
address  the  issues  of  arrest,  prosecu- 
tion, conviction,  rehabilitation,  where 


possible,  and  incarceration  where  re- 
habilitation is  not  possible. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try today  perhaps  400,000,  perhaps 
500,000  career  criminals  who  are  not 
behind  bars.  Public  safety  requires 
that  as  to  career  criminals  they  be  in- 
carcerated virtually  permanently.  The 
armed  career  criminal  bill  of  1984  pro- 
vides for  a  mandatory  sentence  of  15 
years  to  life.  With  respect  to  offenses 
committed  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  sentencing  guidelines,  a  15-year 
sentence  is  a  life  sentence  under  the 
Federal  system  because  after  15  years, 
a  convict  is  eligible  for  parole.  Those 
crimes  are  denominated  as  someone 
who  is  convicted  of  three  or  more  seri- 
ous felonies,  like  robbery,  burglary, 
drug  sales  or  other  serious  offenses. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  can  move 
against  the  career  criminals  and,  in 
effect,  throw  away  the  key,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  direct  our  attention  to  re- 
habilitation where  that  is  practical- 
rehabilitation  for  youthful  offenders, 
for  juveniles,  rehabilitation  for  first 
offenders,  and  rehabilitation  for  some 
second  offenders. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  have 
made  some  significant  strides  on  liter- 
acy training  and  on  vocational  train- 
ing, on  programs  initiated  during  the 
period  of  1983  to  1986  when  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  chair  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittee  of  Appropria- 
tions. Those  programs,  while  undergo- 
ing certain  growing  pains,  are  now 
moving  ahead  and  show  some  real 
promise.  Legislation  has  been  pro- 
duced which  would  encourage  States 
to  undertake  rehabilitation  efforts  on 
these  juvenile  offenders,  first  offend- 
ers, and  some  second  offenders. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  rehabilitation  be 
tried  before  we  say  to  the  repeat  of- 
fender who  becomes  a  career  criminal, 
"we  are  finished  with  you;  in  effect, 
you  have  a  life  sentence."  In  effect,  we 
are  throwing  away  the  key  because  it 
is  necessary  to  protect  our  society 
from  those  career  criminals. 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  a 
recognition  by  the  State  governments 
under  the  so-caUed  habitual  offenders 
statutes,  when  someone  is  a  three-time 
loser  or,  in  some  States,  a  foiu--time 
loser,  those  habitual  offenders  are 
subject  to  sentencing  to  life  imprison- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  States  have 
not  utilized  these  habitual  offender 
statutes.  One  bill  which  is  pending 
before  the  Congress  now  would  en- 
courage States  to  use  the  habitual  of- 
fender statutes  by  providing  for  Feder- 
al incarceration  where  the  States  use 
their  habitual  offender  or  career 
criminal  statutes  to  put  people  in  jail 
for  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  prevailing  atti- 
tude in  America  Is  that  crime  does 
pay.  Fifty  years  ago  I  believe  it  was  ac- 
curate to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the 
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criminals  was  crime  does  not  pay.  But 
today  the  attitude  Is  Just  directly  re- 
versed. There  Is  an  attitude  that  the 
would-be  criminal  wiU  take  a  chance 
because  the  odds  are  with  him,  in 
effect,  little  or  nothing  will  be  done  to 
the  criminal. 

You  find  a  criminal  justice  system. 
Mr.  President,  which  has  four  princi- 
pal attributes:  First,  the  criminal  is 
imllkely  to  be  caught:  second,  the  ap- 
prehended criminal  is  unlikely  to  be 
convicted;  third,  the  convicted  crimi- 
nal is  unlikely  to  be  imprisoned:  and. 
fourth,  the  Imprisoned  criminal  is  un- 
likely to  be  imprisoned  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time.  The  result  is  that  soci- 
ety Is  unprotected. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been,  for 
years,  a  coast-to-coast  crime  wave.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  a  jogger  in  Central 
Park  in  New  York  City  is  attacked  by 
a  group  of  young  thugs  who  are  engag- 
ing in  being  wild.  It  is  no  surprise  that 
In  Los  Angeles.  CA,  gangs  commit  drug 
offenses  and  murders,  and  those  gangs 
have  spavTied  their  way  across  the 
country  until  today  they  roam  in  cen- 
tral rural  Pennsylvania.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Washington.  DC.  is  the 
murder  capital  of  the  year  with  the 
statistics  rising  daily,  now  at  167  homi- 
cides so  far  this  year.  But  Washington. 
DC.  is  not  unique;  Chicago  is  close 
behind.  Detroit  is  close  behind.  Phila- 
delphia is  close  behind,  and  so  are 
many  other  major  American  cities. 
Whereas  the  statistics  in  Washington 
show  a  55-percent  increase  in  homi- 
cides, it  is  37  percent  in  Chicago,  and 
36  percent  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
administration  and  Congress  will  ad- 
dress the  crime  problem  comprehen- 
sively. Certainly  there  are  sufficient 
bills  which  are  pending  at  the  present 
time,  one  of  which  is  my  bill  which 
would  allocate  I  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al budget  to  crime  control,  some  $10 
billion  to  $11  billion  a  year. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment addresses  only  two  issues  and  in 
a  relatively  modest  way:  Prisons  and 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms.  Why  does  this  amendment 
address  these  two  issues?  Because  the 
most  critical  bottleneck  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  today  is  the  prison 
system. 

Why  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobac- 
co and  Firearms?  Because  that  unit 
has  achieved  the  most  remarkable 
effect  on  directing  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts to  armed  career  criminals  who 
are  caught  with  a  firearm,  to  drug 
dealers  who  are  caught  with  a  firearm, 
to  felons  who  are  caught  with  a  fire- 
arm in  a  way  that  the  effectiveness 
ought  to  be  enhanced  by  an  additional 
appropriation,  as  suggested  in  this 
amendment,  of  some  $30  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  prison  overcrowd- 
ing crisis  is  growing.  When  I  reviewed 
the  statistics  preparatory  to  filing  this 
amendment.  I  was  surprised  at  how 


bad  it  has  become,  and  I  have  been  a 
student  of  the  prison  situation  In  this 
country  for  more  than  25  years  since 
being  district  attorney  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Today  we  have  a  situation  of  prison 
overcrowding  which  Is  truly  astound- 
ing. The  facts  are  that  45  of  the  50 
States  are  either  under  a  court  order 
or  have  litigation  pending  against 
them  because  of  overcrowding  and  be- 
cause of  prison  conditions.  The  courts 
in  this  country  have  directed  the  oper- 
ation of  prison  systems  in  entire 
States  or  in  at  least  1  institution  in  a 
State  in  some  45  of  our  50  States.  It  is 
easier  to  identify  the  States  not  under 
court  supervision  than  to  identify  the 
45  which  are.  Only  Minnesota.  Mon- 
tana. Nebraska.  North  Dakota,  and 
New  Jersey  are  not  under  court  order 
or  have  litigation  pending— really  an 
astounding  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  45  States  which 
are  under  court  order,  there  are  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Puerto  Rico,  all  3  of  our  so- 
called  jurisdictions  analogous  to 
States.  Beyond  the  States  under  court 
order,  there  are  at  the  present  time 
102  large  local  Jail  systems  under  a 
court  order  as  to  population  and  118 
large  local  jail  systems  under  a  court 
order  as  to  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  the  extraordinary  se- 
riousness of  this  situation  is  seen  in 
the  debate  which  frequently  is  under- 
taken on  this  floor  about  the  undesir- 
abillty  of  having  the  courts  in  this 
country  undertake  legislative  responsi- 
bilities. Most  of  us  in  the  Congress, 
most  Americans  would  agree  with  the 
proposition  that  it  is  up  to  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  to  establish  public  policy 
through  legislation  in  a  democratic 
process,  and  the  courts  ought  to  inter- 
pret the  law  rather  than  to  make  the 
law.  But  when  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures  default  in  their  obliga- 
tions, the  consequence  in  our  society 
has  been  to  have  the  courts  make  the 
rules,  essentially  undertaking  the  leg- 
islative responsibility.  In  some  circum- 
stances, the  courts  are  compelled  to 
act  as  the  executive  branch  essentially 
undertaking  what  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Executive  in  the  Federal 
system,  the  President,  or  undertaking 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  Gover- 
nor. 

We  wonder  why  the  courts  have  ar- 
rogated so  much  power  unto  them- 
selves, but  when  we  take  a  look  at  the 
history  of  this  country  and  find  the  in- 
effectiveness, inability,  unwillingness 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  address  the  problem  of  segregation, 
leaving  it  finally  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Brown 
versus  Board  of  Education,  we  see  that 
the  legislatures  were  unwilling  or 
unable  to  act  to  correct  a  major  prob- 
lem, and  finally  in  1954  it  was  left  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  seen  that  repeatedly 


on  major  social  institutions— the  right 
to  counsel  in  Gideon  versus  Waln- 
wright  and  the  right  to  remain  silent 
in  Miranda  versus  Arizona,  where  the 
courts  have  undertaken  legislative  and 
executive  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Federal 
courts  are  running  the  prison  systems 
in  this  country.  At  this  time  there  are 
nine  entire  State  systems  and  Puerto 
Rico  under  court  order.  There  are  28 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  where  the  courts 
are  numing  at  least  1  institution 
under  a  court  order,  and  In  8  States 
prison  overcrowding  litigation  Is  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  the  States  have  taken 
some  action  to  relieve  prison  over- 
crowding but  it  is  totally  insufficient. 
At  the  present  time  construction  is 
under  way.  according  to  statistics  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Corrections 
in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  for 
some  63,500  beds.  Additional  prison 
construction  Is  planned  for  78,000  ad- 
ditional beds  and  requests  have  been 
made  for  construction  of  some  72,000 
beds  beyond  that.  But  much  of  that  Is 
on  the  drawing  board  and  much  of  it  is 
unlikely  to  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  asked  Michael  Qulnlan,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, to  conduct  an  up-to-date  survey 
on  the  status  of  State  prisons  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  compliment  Mr.  Qulnlan  for 
his  response  to  a  long  series  of  Inquir- 
ies which  this  Senator  has  made,  and 
to  compliment  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  Acting  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Carole  Crawford  for  provid- 
ing a  great  deal  of  statistical  data 
which  underlie  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Included  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks an  analysis  State-by-State 
which  was  compiled  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Corrections  as  of  April  25, 
1989 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  with 
its  inclusion  in  the  Record  It  Is  unnec- 
essary for  me  to  specify  the  statistics 
shown  thereon,  but  it  will  suffice  to 
comment  that  it  shows  a  very  serious 
situation  on  prisons  in  this  country 
and  the  urgent  need  for  additional 
prison  space. 

Mr.  President,  so  many  of  those  who 
are  Incarcerated  in  State  prisons  really 
constitute  a  Federal  problem  because 
they  are  involved  in  drug  trafficking, 
which  has  been  recognized  to  be  a 
Federal  responsibility,  violation  of  the 
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Pirearms  Act,  which  is  again  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  Federal  responsibility,  or 
they  are  career  criminals  traveling  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  key  set  of 
statistics  svunmarized  on  three  pages 
compiled  with  the  assistance  of  Mi- 
chael Quinlan,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  which  I  ask  unan- 
lous  consent  to  have  incorporated  In 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Placing  these  in  the  Record  will 
enable  me  to  abbreviate  my  remarks. 
It  is  too  late  to  make  a  short  speech  on 
this  subject,  but  it  can  be  a  shorter 
speech. 

These  projections.  Mr.  President, 
show  that  by  the  year  1994  there  will 
be  a  necessity  for  some  868,500  prison 
beds,  so  that  no  matter  how  fast  the 
States  are  moving  at  the  present  time 
the  States  are  faUing  hopelessly 
behind. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  we  will  have 
a  unique  opportunity  to  utilize  the 
closing  of  Federal  military  installa- 
tions to  add  prison  beds  at  a  very  low 
cost.  Michael  Quinlan,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  has  informed 
this  Senator  that  it  is  possible  to  take 
a  mUitary  instaUation  and,  for  a  very 
low  cost  of  approximately  $2,000  a 
bed.  convert  those  installations  to  ac- 
commodate minimimi  security  in- 
mates, and  he  bases  that  on  the  exist- 
ing use  of  Federal  military  facilities  at 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base  where  they  cur- 
rently have  some  800  inmates.  Max- 
weU  Air  Force  Base,  750:  TyndaU  Air 
Force  Base  where  they  now  have  105 
and  expect  to  expand  to  300,  Pensaco- 
la  where  they  have  200,  Homestead 
where  they  have  90,  Seymour  Johnson 
in  North  Carolina;  Duluth,  MN,  where 
there  Is  a  closed  Air  Force  base  which 
will  accommodate  some  600  inmates; 
and  Big  Springs,  TX. 

The  costs  are  much  under  the  aver- 
age costs  for  prison  construction 
where  they  are  on  the  whole  about 
$50,000  a  bed.  Maximum  security  cells 
cost  somewhere  in  the  $65,000  range. 
This  varies  from  State  to  State  for 
some  minimum  installations  at  the 
$30,000  to  $35,000  cost  per  bed.  But  by 
using  military  bases,  it  is  possible  to 
have  this  expansion  for  some  $2,000  a 
bed. 

It  is  also  less  expensive  to  operate 
these  prisons  according  to  Michael 
Quinlan.  At  Eglin.  it  costs  $6,200  an 
inmate  per  year  because  in  those  mini- 
mum security  surroundings  they  are 
able  to  have  one  supervisor,  one  pris- 
oner personnel  for  every  10  inmates 
compared  for  example  to  maximum  se- 
curity at  Marion,  IL.  where  it  is  a  1-to- 
1  ratio.  So  that  as  these  military  In- 
stallations come  on  line,  it  Is  possible 
with  the  use  of  some  $70  million  to 
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provide    some 
cells. 

The  utilization  of  these  jail  cells  will 
have  a  very  positive  effect  in  a  number 
of  ways.  First,  it  will  relieve  over- 
crowding, and  what  the  courts  have 
held  to  be  an  unconstitutional  depriva- 
tion of  rights  by  the  overcrowding. 

Second,  it  will  enable  the  States  to 
Incarcerate  more  Individuals.  Of 
course,  that  runs  contrary  to  the  issue 
of  overcrowding  but  today  you  have  an 
additional  114,000  people  in  confine- 
ment in  State  institutions  so  that  if  we 
have  35,000  additional  beds,  there  can 
be  some  relief  from  overcrowding  and 
there  can  be  some  additional  prison- 
ers. 

The  statistics  are  ominous,  Mr. 
President,  when  we  take  a  look  at  the 
number  of  premature  releases  in  this 
country.  In  1985.  there  were  19,000  in- 
mates released  prematurely  because  of 
prison  overcrowding.  The  facts  are 
that  judges  do  not  sentence  people 
convicted  of  serious  crimes  to  jail 
where  they  should  be  sentenced, 
where  the  judges  would  like  to  impose 
those  sentences,  because  of  overcrowd- 
ing. That  is  supported  by  testimony 
before  the  District  of  Columbia  Sub- 
committee in  1986  by  Chief  Judge 
Ugast  of  the  D.C.  Superior  Court  and 
confirmed  by  Chief  Justice  Pryor.  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  D.C.  AppeUate 
Court,  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  situation  on  prison  overcrowd- 
ing has  become  so  serious  that  even 
when  first-degree  murderers  are  con- 
victed In  some  cases  they  are  released 
Immediately  because  of  the  absence  of 
jail  space  as  illustrated  by  a  case  in  Ar- 
kansas this  year,  in  Little  Rock,  where 
a  man  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  sentenced  to  25  years  in 
jail,  and  immediately  released  because 
of  the  absence  of  prison  space. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  lengthy  pres- 
entation already  but  it  is  a  somewhat 
abbreviated  presentation  to  encapsu- 
late the  overwhelming  problems  of 
prison  overcrowding  as  those  problems 
relate  directly  to  public  safety,  and 
the  fact  that  approximately  20.000 
convicts  are  released  prematurely  a 
year.  The  statistics  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  show  that  about  28 
percent  of  convicts  commit  repeat  of- 
fenses, and  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
this  increased  jail  space. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  facet  of 
this  amendment  would  allocate  some 
$30  million  to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  to  supplement 
the  very  effective  work  which  that 
unit  is  doing  on  armed  career  crimi- 
nals, drug  dealers  who  are  caught  with 
firearms,  and  felons  In  possession  of  a 
firearm. 

In  the  relatively  brief  period  of  time 
since  these  enhanced  penalties  have 
been  on  the  books,  from  October  1. 
1986,  to  May  1,  1989,  a  period  of  just 
2V4  years,  prosecutions  have  been 
brought     against     8,454     defendants. 


While  some  of  those  are  still  in  proc- 
ess, the  conviction  rate  has  been  92 
percent,  and  the  average  sentence  has 
been  12  years  in  jail. 

The  Congress  has  allocated  addition- 
al funds  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  1989, 
and  If  it  were  undertaken  in  the  year 
1990  it  could  have  a  very  profound 
benefit  by  putting  some  additional  350 
to  500  agencies  In  the  field  to  concen- 
trate on  these  serious  criminals  who 
commit  violent  offenses,  drug  offenses 
with  firearms. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  unit  is  illus- 
trated by  their  efforts  in  Washington, 
DC,  which  had  been  confidential  up 
until  recently,  but  there  has  been  a 
public  disclosure,  and  now  it  is  appro- 
priate to  give  some  of  the  specifics  on 
what  has  been  undertaken  here  in 
Washington,  DC,  by  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

There  has  been  a  special  task  force 
working  in  this  jurisdiction  for  the 
period  of  March  and  April  of  this  year, 
and  in  that  60-day  period  there  have 
been  119  criminal  Investigations  initi- 
ated Involving  firearms  and  narcotic 
traffickers,  and  some  103  Individuals 
arrested  for  firearms  and  narcotics  vio- 
lations. They  are  being  prosecuted 
under  the  statutes  which  provide  for 
the  mandatory  sentences  of  15  years 
to  life  for  three-time  felons  and  man- 
datory sentences  of  5  years  for  the 
armed  traffickers. 

This  is  possible  as  a  result  of  the 
availability  of  these  agents  who  have 
been  added  to  the  Federal  task  forces 
as  a  result  of  legislation  which  has 
been  initiated  under  these  provisions. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  James  Pasco, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco  and  Firearms,  for 
making  these  statistics  available  and 
for  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of 
this  particular  unit. 

With  the  addition  of  some  $30  mil- 
lion and  some  350  to  500  additional 
agents,  there  can  be  a  very  heavily  tar- 
geted and  very  effective  direction 
against  drug  dealers  and  career  crimi- 
nals In  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  sense,  I  regret 
the  length  of  the  presentation,  now 
some  34  minutes.  This  is  just  a  thumb- 
nail description. 

It  is  my  hope  that  before  many  days 
or  weeks  or  months  have  elapsed,  the 
Senate  wUl  undertake  an  analysis  of  a 
comprehensive  crime  program  which 
will  take  into  account  investigations, 
court  docketing  and  prosecutions,  and 
rehabilitation  and  prison  space.  But 
this,  I  would  suggest,  is  a  minimal  re- 
sponse to  the  very  serious  problem  of 
crime  In  America  today.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  priority  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  prisons  and  on  violations  relating 
to  firearms. 

A  similar  resolution  was  introduced 
last  year,  and  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  76 
in  support  with  only  18  against. 
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While  that  amendment  was  dropped 
in  conference,  because  it  did  not  have 
the  support  of  the  leadership,  that  ex- 
pression by  the  Senate  was  very  help- 
ful in  securing  a  significant  additional 
appropriation  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  which  I  served. 
The  additional  personnel  has  enabled 
the  Bureau  of  Aicohol.  Tobacco  and 
p>irearms  to  bring  these  45  men  and 
women  into  Washington,  DC,  today  to 
work  on  a  problem  of  major  national 
importance.  This  result  has  come 
about  due  to  the  efforts  of  many  Sena- 
tors—Senator Dole  was  on  this  issue  a 
decade  ago,  and  he  has  left  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  for  other  more  impor- 
tant responsibilities— but  many  Sena- 
tors have  articulated  this  problem. 

I  think  that  some  will  see  this  on  C- 
SPAN  II,  if  anyone  is  watching  in 
America  today— and  I  mal^e  that  com- 
ment during  the  Tower  proceedings, 
Mr.  President,  and  my  switchboard 
was  soon  flooded  with  calls  from 
people  who  were  watching  on  C-SPAN 
II.  Therefore,  I  will  point  out  that  in  a 
sense,  a  budget  resolution  is  monopoly 
money.  It  comes  down  to  real  money 
when  we  talk  about  the  appropriations 
process,  but  a  very  strong  vote  will  re- 
affirm the  concern  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  prisons.  It  is  impossible,  rationally, 
not  to  have  that  concern  when  45 
States  are  under  a  court  order  or  in 
litigation.  It  is  impossible  not  to  have 
the  concern  about  career  criminals  or 
drug  dealers  carrying  firearms,  who 
are  a  menace  on  the  streets  of  this 
country,  when  you  take  a  look  at  the 
thousands  of  convictions,  thousands  of 
prosecutions,  and  the  92  percent  con- 
viction rate,  and  the  average  sentence 
of  12  years,  from  these  specialists  in 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms.  Therefore,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  provide  a  resounding  vote  in 
support  of  this  anendment. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    there    be 


added  as  cosponsors.  Senator  Heinz, 
Senator  D'Amato,  Senator  Hatch, 
Senator  Wilson,  and  there  may  be 
others,  but  those  have  indicated  an  in- 
terest in  cosponsoring  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  those  cosponsors  will  be 
added.        

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 
[Congressional  Budget  Office.  February 
1989] 
Rkducimg  thk  Deticit.  Spending  and  Revc- 
NUE  OrrioNs— A  Report  to  the  Senate 
AND  House  Committees  on  the  Budget- 
Part  II 
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Nondefense  agencies  currently  spend 
about  $2.0  billion  on  employee  travel.  Ap- 
propriation action  requiring  a  10  percent 
across-the-board  cut  in  travel  costs  for  non- 
defense  agencies  would  save,  relative  to  the 
CBO  baseline,  $1.0  billion  over  five  years. 

Recent  budget  reduction  efforts  have  re- 
duced either  travel  funds  specifically  or  the 
general  operation  funds  from  which  travel 
expenses  are  paid.  The  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  1988.  for  example,  cut  15  percent 
from  the  funds  that  certain  agencies  re- 
quested for  travel.  According  to  the  General 
Services  Administration,  which  manages 
travel  arrangements  for  civilian  personnel, 
other  reductions  in  travel  costs  have  been 
achieved  through  continued  improvements 
in  procurement  methods.  Nevertheless, 
travel  expenses  for  nondefense  agencies, 
which  last  year  averaged  $1,700  per  civilian 
employee  (except  postal  worliers).  have  in- 
creased faster  than  inflation.  By  the  end  of 
1989,  average  annual  costs  per  employee  will 
have  increased  an  estimated  37  percent  over 
the  1985  level,  while  prices  in  general  will 
have  increased  by  only  14  percent  during 

Exhibit  2 


the  same  period.  Although  improvements 
effected  by  agencies  have  prevented  some 
unnecessary  travel  expenses.  further 
changes  In  travel  management  or  outright 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  travel  could 
produce  additional  savings. 

Carrying  out  this  option  would  probably 
require  limitations  in  successive  annual  ap- 
propriation measures,  patterned  after  the 
selective  one  enacted  last  year,  that  would 
direct  the  President  to  determine  for  specif- 
ic agency  accounts  the  amount  of  funds  to 
be  withheld  from  obligation.  The  President 
could  be  required  either  to  apply  a  uniform 
percentage  reduction  necessary  to  achieve  a 
specified  total  outlay  savings  or  to  allocate 
the  reduction  among  agencies  based  on 
their  particular  mission  requirements.  The 
legislative  mandate  could  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  his  actions  to  the  Congress 
and  to  provide  for  use  of  apportionment  and 
other  accountability  controls. 

Proponents  argue  that  an  across-the- 
board  reduction  in  1990  would  prompt  agen- 
cies to  pursue  cost-saving  practices  more  ag- 
gressively. Such  practices  include  better 
monitoring  of  costs,  eliminating  low-priority 
travel,  and  greater  use  of  innovative  pro- 
curement methods  like  negotiated  discounts 
for  high-volume  travel,  commercial  charge 
cards,  and  travel  offices. 

On  the  other  hand,  enactment  of  a  10  per- 
cent reduction  in  travel  expenses  could 
create  difficulties  for  agencies  that  rely 
heavily  on  travel  for  effective  management 
and  for  carrying  out  mandated  programs. 
Agencies  with  many  field  offices,  inspection 
sites,  or  contractors,  for  example,  might 
have  to  reduce  service,  face  inefficiencies,  or 
incur  added  costs  for  items  such  as  telecom- 
munications. Moreover,  as  possible  manage- 
ment Improvements  and  cuts  in  low-priority 
travel  are  exhausted,  the  risk  of  inefficien- 
cies increases.  Instead  of  cutting  travel,  the 
government  might  be  better  served  by  en- 
couraging more  employee  review  of  field  op- 
erations. Reducing  funds  for  particular 
types  of  expenditures— such  as  travel, 
energy  consumption,  purchase  of  supplies, 
and  so  on— is  a  rigid  approach  that  prohibits 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  use  of  avail- 
able resources.  Prom  this  perspective,  focus- 
ing reductions  on  travel  is  less  preferable 
and  more  difficult  to  carry  out  than  a  gener- 
al reduction  in  agency  operating  expenses. 
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1,528  Tax !!.!!!!!!!!!  y«s. 

400  Bond! Yes. 

700  (?)!!!!!!!!!!!!  Yes. 

340  Bond!!!!!!!!!!  no. 

200  (?)!!!!!!!!.!!!  no. 

36,622  
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Exhibits 

Facismir  oh  Pmsoh  and  Jail 
OvncxowDiifo 

I.  Prison  overcrowding  (sen- 
tenced): 

SUte  January  1.  1989 114.990 

Federal  January  1.  1989 30.816 

II.  Jail  overcrowding  (detention 

before  trial):  June  30.  1987 21.454 

ni.  Criminals  prematurely  re- 
leased because  of  overcrowd- 
ing: 

19  SUtes  in  1986 18.617 

14  SUtes  in  1984 17.365 

15  SUtes  in  1983 21.420 

rv.  Criminals  convicted  and  not 

incarcerated  because  of  insuffi- 
cient prison  space  (Testimony 
of  Chief  Judge  Ugast.  D.C.  Su- 
perior Court,  and  Chief  Judge 

Pryor,  D.C.  Ct.  of  Appeals) <•) 

V.  Defendants  released  of  insuf- 
ficient detention  space ( ■> 

■Thousands 

VI.  Prison  systems  under  court  order  De- 
cember 1.  1988. 

The  entire  SUte  systems  and  Puerto 
Rico— under  court  order.  28  SUtes.  DC.  VI— 
at  least  one  institution  under  court  order.  8 
SUtes— prison  overcrowding  litigation  pend- 
ing. 

VII.  Jail  systems  under  court  order  June 
30.1987. 

The  102  large  local  Jail  systems  under 
court  order  re:  population. 

The  118  large  local  jail  systems  under 
court  order  re:  conditions. 

VIII.  Federal  inmate  population 
growth: 

1987 43.800 

Projected  by  1992 79.000 

Projected  by  1997 118.000 

Projected  by  2002 156.000 

IX.  Total  inmate  population 
growth: 

1980 329.821 

1981 369.930 

1982 4 1 3.806 

1983 437.248 

1984 464.567 

1985 502.507 

1986 545.133 

1987 581.609 

Projected  by  1994 '  868.500 

■  Bureau  of  Prtsons  projections. 

SUrPORTIMC  AtrrHORITY  FOR  PACTSHEET  ON 
OVERCROWDING 

I.  Prisons  overcrowding.  In  its  bulletin  en- 
titled "Prisoners  in  1988"  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice SUtistics  reported  the  following  figures 
on  prison  overcrowding  as  of  January  1. 
1989,  using  the  lowest  measure  of  capacity: 
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n.  JaQ  Overcrowding.  In  Table  8  of  its 
bulletin  entitled  "Jail  Inmates  1987"  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  SUtistics  reported  that  as 
of  June  39.  1987.  there  were  224.811  inmates 
in  the  largest  local  jail  systems  ( 100  or  more 
inmates),  and  that  those  jails  had  a  rated 
capacity  of  203.457.  Thus,  jails  were  over- 
crowded by  21.454  inmates. 

III.  Criminals  prematurely  released  be- 
cause of  overcrowding.  In  its  1984  and  1985 
bulletins  on  prisoners,  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  reported  that  in  1983.  1984  and 


1985.  sUtes  used  emergency  procedures  to 
release  18,617,  17,365  and  21,420  prisoners, 
respectively.  The  Bureau  has  not  compiled 
this  sUtistic  since  1985. 

IV,  V.  Criminals  convicted  and  not  incar- 
cerated because  of  insufficient  prison  space/ 
Defendante  released  because  of  insufficient 
detention  space.  In  a  hearing  before  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee chaired  by  Senator  Specter  on 
June  11,  1986,  Chief  Judge  Ugast  of  the 
D.C.  Superior  Court  reported  that  prison 
overcrowding  had  become  a  sentencing 
factor  that  caused  judges  to  refrain  from 
imposing  prison  sentences  in  some  cases. 
Chief  Judge  Pryor  of  the  D.C.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals concurred  in  this  assessment.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  this  phenomenon, 
although  difficult  to  quantify,  exists  nation- 
wide and  extends  to  a  court's  decision  to 
detain  or  release  the  defendant  pending 
trial. 

VI.  Prison  systems  under  court  order.  In 
iU  December  1,  1988  sUtus  report  on  the 
courts  and  the  prisons  the  National  Prison 
Project  reported  that  there  are  nine  entire 
sUte  prison  systems  and  the  Puerto  Rico 
prison  system  under  court  order.  Twenty- 
eight  sUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  have  at  least  one  major 
institution  under  court  order,  and  litigation 
is  pending  in  eight  sUtes.  although  a  court 
order  has  not  yet  been  issued.  The  only 
sUtes  not  affected  are  Minnesota.  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey  and  North  DakoU. 
The  Report  details  the  legal  sUtus  of  every 
jurisdiction's  prison  system. 

VII.  Jail  systems  under  court  order.  A 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  list  of  102  local 
Jurisdictions  under  court  order  to  reduce  jail 
population  is  attached.  See  also  Attachment 
B,  in  which  the  Bureau  reports  that  in  1987, 
118  local  jurisdictions  were  under  court 
order  to  improve  jail  conditions. 

VIII.  Federal  Inmate  Population  Growth. 
As  part  of  its  June  18.  1987  supplementary 
report  on  the  new  federal  sentencing  guide- 
lines the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission  pro- 
jected the  federal  prison  population  into  the 
next  century.  The  study,  prepared  with  the 
Bureau  of  Prisoners,  forecasts  that  the  1987 
population  of  48.300  will  almost  double  in 
five  years. 

XI.  Total  Inmate  Population  Growth. 
Table  1  of  the  bulletin  entitled  "Prisoners  in 
1987"  demonstrates  the  growth  in  total 
inmate  population  (sUte  and  federal)  from 
1980  to  1987.  Assuming  the  same  rate  of 
growth  in  the  next  seven  years,  the  prison 
population  in  1994  would  be  833.397.  In  fact, 
the  rate  of  growth  is  likely  to  increase 
during  the  coming  years  because  of  im- 
proved enforcement,  new  drug  laws  and 
mandatory  minimum  penalties.  As  a  result, 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  projects  a  total 
inmate  population  of  868,500  as  of  1994. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  minority  floor 
manager.  Senator  Doiienici. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  my  time  off 
the  resolution  so  as  not  to  detract 
from  the  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  might  I  say,  while  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  congratulate  him.  I  con- 
gratulate his  efforts  on  this  issue,  not 
only  for  today,  but  for  last  year,  the 


year  before  that,  and  the  year  before 
that. 

Frankly,  as  I  see  it,  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  support  law  enforce- 
ment. I  have  never  seen  the  people  of 
my  State  and  citizens  that  I  heard 
from  across  this  land  who  more  fre- 
quently, more  violently,  and  with  more 
assurance,  say,  "Arrest  those  who  sell 
drugs.  Arrest  those  who  use  firearms 
illegally.  Arrest  hardened  criminals." 
And  they  do  not  stop  there.  In  fact, 
they  are  getting  tired  of  saying, 
"Arrest."  They  say,  "Put  them  in 
prison."  Is  that  not  right,  I  asli  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  across  this 
land? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  agree. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  They  are  saying  to 
every  elected  official.  "We  want  those 
kinds  of  people  off  our  streets." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  anomaly  is 
that  nobody  wants  to  pay  for  prisons. 
I  see  the  occupant  of  the  Chair.  He 
was  a  Governor.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  Chair's  State,  but  I 
would  venture  a  guess  that  he  had  a 
difficult  time— even  when  the  State 
legislature  said,  "Here  is  some 
money"— to  locate  a  prison;  especially 
to  locate  a  prison  near  a  large  metro- 
politan area,  from  whence  the  crimi- 
nals came  that  we  were  picking  up,  ar- 
resting, prosecuting  and  putting  away. 

As  a  consequence,  we  have  a  drug 
war— and  I  am  going  to  continue  the 
analogy— with  no  prison  camps,  and 
that  is  for  sure. 

Now,  having  said  that,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  been  telling  us 
this.  He  has  been  saying  that  we 
cannot  build  State  prisons  because 
that  is  their  problem,  but  why  do  we 
not  build  more  Federal  prisons  and  im- 
prove the  ones  we  have?  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly—and the  Senator  may  correct 
the  exact  nature  of  his  thrust— but  I 
gathered  from  another  thnist  of  the 
Senator's  that  he  was  saying  we  know 
how  to  define  hardened  criminals.  Let 
us  have  task  forces  go  after  them,  and 
then  make  sure  they  go  to  prison.  I  sun 
not  sure  of  the  exact  nomenclature  of 
that  thrust,  but  I  understand  it  very 
certainly  to  be  one  of  the  Senator's 
notions. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  moment  on  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wiU  be  pleased  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  We  have  identified, 
since  1972,  the  career  criminals  in  this 
country  and  a  battle  plan.  I  served  in 
1972  on  the  National  Commission  of 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals, 
where  a  blueprint  was  outlined;  and 
that  blueprint  was  incorporated  in  the 
legislation  which  this  Senator  intro- 
duced in  1981.  each  of  the  Congresses, 
the  97th  through  the  101st  Congress, 
and  the  same  anomaly  is  inconsistent 
in  the  Congress.  We  spent  $300  billion 
a  year  on  defense,  where  not  one 
American  has  been  killed,  but  20,000 
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Americans  are  killed  a  year  as  a  result 
of  homicides. 

I  do  not  begrudge  the  defense 
budget.  I  think  it  is  necessary.  But  in 
the  allocation  of  priorities,  and  I  say 
to  this  Senator,  that  1  percent  of  the 
national  budget.  $10  billion,  $11  bil- 
lion, would  be  minimal  to  direct  to  this 
kind  of  problem;  and  I  say  that  with 
great  affection  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  We  could  reduce  violent 
crime  by  50  percent  in  this  country,  if 
we  dealt  with  career  criminals  whom 
we  have  identified. 

When  the  Senator  refers  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  or  the  five  Sena- 
tors here  on  the  floor  at  the  present 
time,  from  New  Mexico.  Virginia.  Ten- 
nessee. Illinois,  and  Peruisylvania.  and 
all  of  our  States  are  among  the  45 
which  are  either  under  court  order  or 
subject  to  litigation,  so  that  each  of  us 
has  a  very  personalized  responsibility, 
in  addition  to  our  generalized  obliga- 
tions as  U.S.  Senators. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
word  I  was  searching  for  that  de- 
scribed his  thrust  was  "career  crimi- 
nals." 

I  need  not  repeat  my  laudatory  com- 
ments with  reference  to  his  activities. 
Having  said  that,  I  do  not  think  what  I 
am  about  to  explain  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  going  to  have  much  effect.  I  believe 
the  fact  Is  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
prisons,  that  we  can  always  spend 
more  money,  and  should,  on  law  en- 
forcement, and  in  particular,  in  the 
area  that  the  Senator  is  talking  about. 
I  do  not  believe  my  explanation  of 
what  we  are  doing  here  on  this  budget 
resolution  in  the  Senate  will  reaUy 
have  much  effect,  because  I  think 
people  might  want  to  express  them- 
selves with  reference  to  this  issue. 

Let  me  see  if,  in  the  early  stages  of 
this  budget  process,  I  might  explain  as 
simply  as  I  can,  after  all  these  years, 
what  we  really  do  here  and  what  we  do 
not  do. 

Then,  obviously.  I  will  yield  to  our 
chairman,  and  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  like  to.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  conference  with  him  privately, 
and  with  the  chairman,  and  talk  about 
this  issue  as  it  relates  to  this  process.  I 
already  told  the  Senator  that  with  ref- 
erence to  his  thrust,  what  he  would 
like  to  see  us  do,  I  support  it.  I  support 
what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do. 

Having  said  that,  let  me.  as  simply  as 
I  can,  tell  the  Senator  what  the 
budget  process  is  all  about.  If  you  add 
up  all  of  the  money  that  we  are  saying 
Is  here  In  this  budget  resolution,  to  be 
spent  for  things  like  those  my  friend 
from  Peruisylvania  is  talking  about, 
they  all  come  within  one  general  cate- 
gory: domestic  discretionary  accounts. 
What  that  means,  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  Is  that  the  al- 


location of  the  pot  of  money,  discre- 
tionary domestic  accounts,  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
both  In  terms  of  how  much  they  spend 
for  each  and  every  program  of  this 
country  and  how  much  they  divide  up 
among  their  domestic  subcommittees. 
We  do  not.  They  do. 
Now,  Mr.  President.  Members  of  the 
Senate,  we  have  $157.5  bUllon  In 
budget  authority  for  domestic  discre- 
tionary accounts.  We  have  $181.3  bil- 
lion in  the  expected  armual  outlays 
from  those  accounts.  Those  are  two 
numbers.  I  am  going  to  round  them 
for  discussion  to  $157  billion  and  $181 
bUlion. 

(Ms.  MIKULSKI  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Now,  Madam  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  the  Senate,  the 
first  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  does 
not  add  1  penny  nor  subtract  1  penny 
from  that  total.  Whether  we  adopt  his 
amendment  here  or  not.  the  approprl- 
ators  are  going  to  spend  $157  billion  in 
program  authority  and  they  are  going 
to  spend  $181  billion  in  the  expected 
outlays. 

Frankly,  if  we  were  back  writing  the 
Budget  Act  again  from  13  years  ago, 
the  suggestion  of  this  Senator  would 
be  that  we  have  those  two  numbers  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  nothing 
else  for  a  budget.  We  should  say  our 
recommendation  is  that  you  spend 
$157  billion  In  new  program  authority 
for  all  of  the  discretionary  accounts, 
and  that  you  do  that  in  a  way  that 
yields  an  outlay  expenditure  of  $181 
billion. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  say  that  because  that  Is  the 
effect  of  this  resolution  regardless  of 
what  amendments  are  offered,  regard- 
less of  what  we  say  in  this  budget  reso- 
lution Is  our  best  idea  of  how  it  would 
be  spent. 

Essentially,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees take  those  nimibers  and  divide 
them  up  among  their  committees  and 
spend  it  on  a  myriad  of  domestic  pro- 
grams, perhaps  as  many  as  2,000.  They 
put  a  little  more  in  one  since  last  year; 
they  put  a  little  less  In  another.  And 
maybe  they  even  cut  one;  mayl)e  they 
eliminate  one.  Incidentally,  we  have 
eliminated  three  in  the  last  few  years, 
for  those  who  are  wondering  how  well 
we  have  done  In  changing  Govern- 
ment. 

Having  said  this,  if  there  is  anyone 
worried  that  this  budget  resolution  Is 
recommending  that  we  spend  more  on 
domestic  discretionary  this  year  than 
last  year,  let  me  tell  you  the  percent- 
age change.  The  level  of  domestic  dis- 
cretionary program  authority  is  going 
to  go  up  10.2  percent.  In  outlays,  it  is 
going  to  go  up  6  percent.  That  means 
the  approprlators  who  are  going  to 
specify  the  spending  of  this  money  are 
going  to  have  $10.2  billion  more  In 
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budget  authority  to  spend  and  the  ex- 
pected outlays  can  be  6  percent  higher 
than  the  previous  year. 

What  I  regret  to  tell  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  this:  Even  if  we 
adopt  his  amendment,  the  approprl- 
ators are  going  to  allocate  the  money 
from  this  budget  to  the  subcommittee 
that  pays  for  those  programs,  and 
they  are  going  to  decide  whether  they 
are  going  to  build  more  prisons  or  not. 
They  are  going  to  decide  among  a 
whole  bunch  of  competing  programs 
whether  they  are  going  to  add  what  he 
is  assuming  we  are  going  to  add  or  not. 
None  of  this  is  said  by  way  of  criti- 
cism. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  we 
really  do  come  down  here  with  amend- 
ments asking  that  we  switch  money 
around  In  this  big  account  of  $157  bil- 
lion that  I  have  just  described.  Forgive 
me  here,  for  I  do  not  have  any  better 
word,  we  do  it  as  If  the  vote  is  real. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  not 
merit  in  stating  your  case,  in  making  a 
case,  In  giving  symbolic  treatment  to  a 
problem.  But  what  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  If  you  take  $100  million  out  of 
one  place  in  this  $157  billion  and  put  It 
In  another,  you  have  effectively  asked 
that  some  of  the  others  be  reduced. 
That  Is  simple  arithmetic. 
If  you  add  $100  million,  you  take  it 
out  of  something.  You  are  not  taking 
it  out  of  the  air.  You  are  taking  It  out 
of  a  function  that  has  other  moneys 
allocated  to  It  under  an  assumption 
that  it  be  spent  there.  So  the  $100  mil- 
lion Is  going  to  come  out  of  some  other 
function  of  Government. 

My  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
has  found  an  Interesting  way  to  do  It, 
and  I  commend  him  for  it.  We  choose 
in  the  budget  resolution  to  have  one 
function  Into  which  we  put  cross-cut- 
ting assumptions  about  travel,  admin- 
istrative costs,  and  other  expenses. 
The  Senator  is  asking  that  the  savings 
come  out  of  there.  But  essentially, 
what  the  Senate  must  know  is  that 
that  whole  accoimt  gets  distributed  to 
all  the  Appropriations  Subcommittees 
to  be  used  for  all  of  Government,  In- 
cluding, for  example,  education. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  must  say  to  my 
friend,  one  of  the  biggest  spenders  of 
travel  money,  once  you  get  it  over  into 
their  account.  Is  the  very  fxmction  of 
Government  you  choose  to  increase. 
That  agency  alone,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  that  you  want  to  Increase  Is 
expected  to  spend  $222  million  on 
travel  this  next  fiscal  year.  So  on  the 
one  hand,  we  have  to  take  a  little  bit 
away  from  function  750  for  travel  and 
then  add  a  little  bit,  maybe  a  little 
more,  in  the  assimiptions  of  this 
amendment. 

I  have  said  all  this,  but  I  really  am 
not  trying  to  defeat  the  Senator's 
amendment  at  this  point.  I  am  merely 
hoping  that  Senators  will  not  assume 
that  we  can  come  down  here  and  say 
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we  are  going  to  take  $200  million  out 
of  this  and  add  it  to  education,  and 
that  is  what  will  really  happen  to  edu- 
cation when  the  appropriations  get  it. 

It  is  not  so. 

Or  that  we  will  take  $200  million  out 
of  the  function  that  has  Coast  Guard, 
because  we  do  not  like  Coast  Guard, 
and  we  will  put  it  in  law  enforcement 
because  we  like  it.  That  really  will  not 
happen  ultimately,  but  you  can  force 
somebody  down  here  to  decide  wheth- 
er they  are  going  to  like  one  better 
than  the  other.  Itfaybe  someone  will 
conclude  it  Is  a  vote  that  effectively 
changes  the  ultimate  result,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  ultimate  result  will 
occur  in  about  2  or  3  months,  when 
the  appropriators  decide  how  they  are 
going  to  spend  the  $157  billion  that 
this  budget  allows  them. 

So,  we  have  never  found  a  way  to 
make  this  point.  But  I  would  say  that 
this  group  of  budgeteers  at  least  those 
who  produced  this  resolution,  have 
taken  a  very  strong  lesson  from  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania's  admoni- 
tions in  the  past.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  put  report  language  in  this 
budget  resolution  that  endorses  the 
President's  proposals  for  prison  con- 
struction, including  two  additional 
Federal  prisons,  a  new  metropolitan 
detention  center,  and  increased  capac- 
ity at  nine  existing  institutions. 

We  have  put  that  in  our  report  on 
this  budget  resolution  and  we  have 
given  the  President  every  bit  of  money 
he  asked  for  in  our  assumptions.  I  use 
the  work  "assumption."  because  that 
is  all  it  is.  The  appropriators  will 
decide  the  actual  priority  of  prisons. 
In  this  resolution,  the  President  asked 
for  $401  million,  a  $102  million  in- 
crease over  1989.  and  we  made  that  as- 
sumption. For  the  BATP.  which  is  the 
agency  of  concern  to  the  distinguished 
Senator,  we  assumed— and  I  use  the 
word  assumed  for  we  will  not  know  the 
effect  until  the  appropriators  decide— 
$250  million,  which  is  $32  million 
higher  than  the  President  asked  for. 

So,  I  say  to  my  good  friend  that 
there  are  other  items  In  here  indicat- 
ing the  strong  recommendation— 
where  we  can  recommend,  where  we 
can  assume  that  we  are  on  his  side.  I 
believe  this  budget  resolution  has 
more  money  in  it  proportionally  for 
the  areas  of  his  concern— and  again  I 
say  that  these  are  assumptions  and  we 
do  not  luiow  for  sure— but  more  as- 
sumptions, more  language,  more  hor- 
tatory language  implying  what  we 
would  hope  would  happen  for  prisons 
and  BATF  than  in  any  previous 
budget  resolution  in  history. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  all  done 
in  a  vacuum.  I  think  it  has  been  done 
because  we  are  hearing  your  message 
and  we  are  hearing  the  message  of  the 
people  who  are  sajrlng:  We  have  got  to 
get  those  career  criminals  off  the 
street,  into  prisons.  We  have  got  to  get 
those  people  convicted  of  drug  smug- 


gling and  selling,  arrested,  tried  quick- 
ly, and  put  in  prison. 

So,  Madam  President.  I  say  to  my 
colleague  he  has  won.  He  has  won  the 
first  battle.  It  is  in  the  resolution.  If 
his  amendment  is  accepted  he  will  add 
at  least  another  emphasis  of  the  ur- 
gency. I  am  not  sure  my  colleague  will 
get  the  money  in  appropriations,  nor 
is  he.  But  I  submit  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Having  said  that.  I  very  much  want 
to  be  cooperative.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  clearly  think  we  could  reach  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns  if  we 
have  untold  numbers  of  amendments 
that  move  money  around  without 
being  binding,  just  to  have  us  state  our 
position  or  our  priority.  And  I  assume 
we  will  have  some  additional  ones. 

So,  with  that.  Madam  President,  let 
me  just  suggest,  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  our  chairman.  Then,  with  the 
Senator's  permission,  I  would  like  a 
brief  conference  with  him  to  explain 
our  problem  which  I  think  he  is  cogni- 
zant of.  in  terms  of  other  amend- 
ments. We  would  like  to  luiow  how 
many  we  have  got  of  this  type  so  we 
can  kind  of  pick  our  way  through  the 
thicket  and  get  this  resolution  com- 
pleted in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  offering 
this  amendment,  and  for  his  concern 
about  the  prison  shortage  in  the 
United  States.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  prior  to 
coming  to  this  body,  was  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
where  he  compiled  a  most  commenda- 
ble record  as  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment agent  of  that  great  Common- 
wealth. 

I  think  it  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  he  should  come  before  his 
colleagues  today  and  admonish  them 
that  we  need  to  do  more  in  the  field  of 
prison  construction.  We  need  to  do 
more  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

But  let  me  just  follow  on.  if  I  may, 
on  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
committee;  that  is,  Mr.  DoicEifici. 

This  law  enforcement  function  in 
the  budget,  function  750,  that  includes 
law  enforcement,  had  an  increase  this 
year,  in  a  year  of  great  fiscal  austerity, 
of  13.5  percent  in  budget  authority;  an 
increase  of  over  12  percent  in  total 
outlays. 

This  resolution  presently  before  the 
Senate  complies  with  every  single  one 
of  the  Bush  administration's  requests 
with  regard  to  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams, including  requesting  increases 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion; the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  very  important  work 
that   they  do;   the  Immigration  and 


Naturalization  Service,  and  the  Cus- 
toms Service. 

The  President  requested  funding  for 
additional  Federal  prison  construction, 
including  two  additional  Federal 
prison  complexes,  one  new  metropoli- 
tan detention  center,  and  for  enlarging 
the  capacity  at  nine  existing  Federal 
penal  institutions  so  that  they  could 
accommodate  an  additional  number  of 
prisoners.  It  also  contains  increased 
funding  for  the  U.S.  court  system,  for 
U.S.  marshals,  and  the  U.S.  attorneys. 

Madam  President,  I  say  all  that  by 
way  of  coming  around  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  both  the  administration  and 
the  Budget  Committee,  as  expressed 
through  this  resolution,  share  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  would  differ  with  him  in  one 
minor  matter  and  that  is  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

It  would,  I  think,  do  violence  to  the 
established  procedure  that  we  have 
had  in  times  past,  of  trying  to  allocate 
funding  dealing  with  the  drug  crisis, 
with  50  percent  going  to  criminal  law 
enforcement  and  50  percent  going  to 
education  to  prevent  young  people  and 
others  from  succumbing  to  the  temp- 
tation that  is  pushed  upon  them  by 
unscrupulous  individuals  and  by  their 
own  life  circumstance— to  use  drugs. 
And  also,  for  those  of  our  citizens  who 
have  made  that  tragic  and  sometimes 
fatal  mistake— fatal  for  some— reha- 
bilitation to  assist  those  in  kicking  the 
habit  and  returning  to  a  normal,  pro- 
ductive life  for  those  who  wish  to  do 
so. 

The  amendment  before  us  would  al- 
locate more  funding  or  seek  to  direct 
more  funding  to  the  criminal  end  of 
drug  enforcement  than  to  the  educa- 
tion and  rehabilitation  end.  But 
having  said  that,  I  think  this  is  an 
amendment  that  has  substantial 
merit.  But  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator,  that  the  final  determi- 
nation, as  has  been  pointed  out,  will  be 
made  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. It  will  be  made  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  And  I 
would  not  wish  to  even  speculate  on 
what  decision  might  be  made  there, 
except  to  say  that  I  would  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  the  appropriations  looked 
at  the  increases  that  are  contained  in 
this  function  already  and  said:  That  is 
quite  enough.  We  will  use  excess  fund- 
ing above  and  beyond  that  for  some 
other  crucial  priorities  that  are  facing 
us. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  that  it  be 
charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing Specter  amendment  be  set  aside 
temporarily.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMrNDMENT  NO.  76 

(Purpose:  To  provide   funding  for  Health 
Care  Services  for  people  with  AIDS  and 
an  expedited  drug  approval  process) 
Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Kknnedy], 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch],  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Cranston], 
and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sassek],  for  Mr.  Kennedy  for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
CHATtt,  and  Mr.  Moynihan,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  76. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  fiui,her 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

TRAVEL  CUTS 

On  page  10.  line  17.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,000,000. 

On  page  10.  line  18.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,000,000. 

On  page  11.  line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$15,000,000. 

On  page  11,  line  24.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$15,000,000. 

On  page  13,  line  6,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$4,000,000. 

On  page  13,  line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$4,000,000. 

On  page  14 
$15,000,000. 

On  page  14,  line  14 
$15,000,000.  ^    ,, 

On  page  15,  line  20.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$11,000,000.  ^    „ 

On  page  15.  line  21,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$11,000,000. 

On  page  16.  line  25,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,000,000.  ^     „ 

On  page  17,  line  1,  decrease  the  figure  by 

$2,000,000.  ^     ,, 

On  page  18,  line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by 

$2,000,000.  ^     ,, 

On  page  18,  line  8,  decrease  the  figure  by 

$2,000,000.  ^    ,^ 

On  page  21.  line  17.  decrease  the  figure  by 

$2,000,000.  ^    „ 

On  page  21,  line  18,  decrease  the  figure  by 

$2,000,000. 
On  page  22,  line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 

$2,000,000. 


On  page  22, 
$2,000,000. 

On  page  24, 
$6,000,000. 

On  page  24. 
$6,000,000. 

On  page  25, 
$15,000,000. 

On  page  25, 
$15,000,000. 

On  page  26. 
$11,000,000. 

On  page  26, 
$11,000,000. 

On  page  28. 
$7,000,000. 

On  page  28, 
$7,000,000. 


line  24,  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  2,  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  3,  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  8,  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  9,  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  12,  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  13,  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  24,  decrease  the  figure  by 


,  line  13,  decrease  the  figure  by 


.  decrease  the  figure  by 


HEALTH  (FUNCTION  B50) 

On  page  19,  line  10,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$94,000,000. 

On  page  19,  line  11,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$94,000,000. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  wiU  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments a  substantial  amount  of 
money.  As  I  mentioned  before,  it  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Kennedy, 
Hatch,  Cranston,  and  Wilson,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  simendment  is  to 
provide  the  budget  and  outlay  author- 
ity for  the  AIDS  health  services  provi- 
sion of  the  omnibus  health  legislation 
which  was  passed  with  overwhelming 
support  during  the  100th  Congress, 
and  the  purpose  of  that  legislation  was 
to  expedite  the  approval  by  the  Feder- 
al Drug  Administration  of  lifesaving 
new  drugs  for  AIDS  patients  and 
others. 

According  to  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research,  the  health 
care  cost  for  the  dreaded  disease  of 
AIDS  will  total  $3.5  billion  in  1989, 
$4.7  billion  in  1990,  $6  billion  by  1991, 
and  $7.5  billion  in  1992.  There  are 
inner-city  hospitals  and  public  health 
care  systems  that  are  already  buckling 
under  the  burden  of  these  new  AIDS 
cases.  We  find  that  many  of  the  inner- 
city  hospitals  and  public  health  care 
systems  simply  do  not  have  the  finan- 
cial resources  in  reserve  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  We  need  full  funding  for 
this  bipartisan  program  to  provide 
States  with  resources  to  develop  cost 
effective  alternative  AIDS  care  pro- 
grams. Home  care  and  outpatient  serv- 
ice programs  will  lower  the  total  cost 
of  AIDS  across  the  board,  both  to  the 
Federal  Government,  State  and  local 
governments,  and  we  think  also  to 
those  individuals  who  are  affected. 

The  leadership  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  this  body  also  wishes  to 
ensure  that  the  1990  budget  will  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  to  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Drug  Administration  to  expedite 
the  review  and  approval  of  drugs  that 
will  save  lives  and  overall  health  care 
costs. 

Now.  this  amendment  would  add 
$100  million  to  fimction  330  for  these 
programs.  The  transfer  is  funded  with 
an  offset  that  reduces  the  budget  for 
other    governmental    functions— as    a 


matter  of  fact,  an  offset  for  domestic 
travel  by  Federal  domestic  agencies  by 
5  percent.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  concluded  that  if  carefully 
planned  and  implemented,  this  reduc- 
tion In  the  domestic  travel  budget 
could  be  achieved  without  substantial 
interruption. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  back  my 
time  relative  to  this  Kennedy  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Mexico,  does  he  wish  to 
speak  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President. 
I  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. Whatever  I  have  said  regarding 
its  ultimate  effectiveness  with  refer- 
ence to  how  the  money  is  spent  still 
applies.  Whatever  I  have  said  regard- 
ing the  previous  amendment  applies 
equally  to  this  amendment.  As  a  con- 
sequence rather  than  repeat  it  I 
merely  suggest  it  is  true  that  we 
carmot  affect  line  item  expenditures 
with  sunendments  here.  This  funding 
could  be  used  for  other  items  in  func- 
tion 550,  such  as  NIH  or  mental 
health.  I  understand  its  intent.  I  do 
not  believe  it  does  any  material  vio- 
lence to  the  overall  agreement  and  can 
be  taken  to  conference  with  reference 
to  the  Budget  Committee's  allocations 
with  a  sense  of  understanding  that  it 
is  the  Senate's  desire  we  give  consider- 
ation to  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  support  of  this 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution. 
This  resolution  would  reduce  Govern- 
ment travel  across  the  board  by  5  per- 
cent and  instead  allocate  that  budget 
authority  and  outlays  to  budget  fimc- 
tion 550.  The  end  result  would  be  a 
$94-million  increase  in  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  for  budget  function 
550.  In  addition,  there  would  be  a  shift 
of  $6  million  within  function  550  from 
travel  to  health  related  programs.  The 
total  shift  for  health  related  service 
would  therefore  be  $100  million. 

Madam  President,  I  support  this 
amendment  because  the  additional 
funding  will  already  help  some  of  our 
under  or  unfunded  health  programs. 
Specifically,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment's funding  targeted  to  two  areas— 
to  provide  home  health  care  services 
for  low-income  families  and  persons 
with  AIDS  and  increase  funding  for 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  es- 
timate 250  Americans  are  already  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus.  Without 
this  amendment,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
provide  adequate  funding  of  the  serv- 
ices we  have  authorized  for  those  pa- 
tients. 

Several  studies  show  that  home 
health  care  services  for  AIDS  patients 
can  reduce  the  cost  of  treating  that 
disease  by  up  to  90  percent.  Funding 
for  home  health  care  services  is  an  in- 
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vestment  we  must  make.  We  also  need 
to  continue  the  funding  for  our  home 
health  care  demonstration  projects,  so 
we  can  continue  to  look  for  more  cost- 
effective  ways  of  providing  health  care 
services  to  low-income  families  in  the 
home. 

Five  States  are  currently  working  on 
building  their  network  for  home  care 
programs.  We  should  continue  to  sup- 
port these  efforts  and  build  them  in 
the  other  45  States.  In  addition,  this 
amendment  will  help  us  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  Funding  needed  to  ap- 
prove new  drugs  for  AIDS  patients 
and  funding  needed  so  that  FDA  can 
fulfill  its  other  responsibilities. 

^arium  President,  the  FDA  must 
keep  pace.  A  review  of  the  current 
state  of  the  FDA  reveals  that  its  re- 
sources have  been  far  outpaced  by  the 
growth  of  the  technologies  that  it  reg- 
ulates. The  resulting  lack  of  adequate 
resources  has  had  a  negative  impact 
on  the  FDA's  ability  to  accomplish  its 
broad  mission.  The  FDA  has  1.000 
fewer  employees  today  then  they  did  a 
decade  ago  and  in  the  last  8  years  we 
have  given  them  responsibility  for  23 
new  and  important  programs.  To  ade- 
quately administer  these  new  pro- 
grams would  require  the  FDA  to  have 
an  additional  390  people. 

We  cannot  expect  the  FDA  to  meet 
today's  demands  with  yesterday's  level 
of  resources.  We  carmot  expect  the 
PDA  to  continue  to  exercise  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  American  public 
and  the  90.000  businesses  that  they 
regtilate  without  adequate  resources. 
The  PDA  is  responsible  for  assuring 
that  we  have  safe  and  effective  drugs, 
medical  devices,  and  safe  foods  and 
cosmetics.  In  no  other  area  is  this 
more  apparent  than  the  FDA's  effort 
to  speed  new  drugs  to  those  with 
AIDS.  In  addition  to  PDA's  responsi- 
bility for  assuring  safe  and  effective 
drugs,  they  also  assure  a  safe  blood 
supply  and  blood  products. 

Madam  President.  I  am  proud  of  the 
PDA's  effort,  but  we  need  to  provide 
them  with  the  resources  to  move 
ahead.  It  is  important  to  each  Ameri- 
can that  the  PDA  have  adequate  re- 
sources to  protect  our  food  supply. 
When  the  FDA  was  founded  over  50 
years  ago  food  processing  wais  in  its  in- 
fancy, today  FDA  is  responsible  for  in- 
specting over  67.000  food  processing 
plants. 

I  have  testified  before  the  Agricul- 
ture Appropriation  Subcommittee 
about  PDA  funding.  I  asked  them  to 
fund  the  activities  at  $550  million. 
Such  funds  will  have  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  In  the  near  future,  I 
hope  to  testify  before  the  HHS  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  about  other 
health  priorities.  Nevertheless,  public 
health  service  programs  which  help  us 
to  treat  and  conquer  diseases  in  com- 
passionate settings  deserve  our  sup- 


port. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 
this  amendment. 

Madam  President,  at  this  time  I 
want  to  raise  an  additional  issue  relat- 
ing to  programs  under  the  500  func- 
tion. This  function  provides  budget  au- 
thority for  various  education  and 
handicapped  services,  and  I  applaud 
the  Budget  Conunittee's  effort  to  raise 
this  authority. 

In  the  near  future,  I  will  urge  my 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
and  Related  Agencies  to  target  $1  mil- 
lion to  programs  that  support  the  Spe- 
cial Olympics.  I  can  think  of  no  other 
program  in  America  that  does  so  much 
for  our  citizens  with  disabilities;  and  I 
am  tnily  committed  to  matching  Fed- 
eral dollars  with  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  that  are  donated  from  the 
private  sector. 

Madam  President,  we  all  know  of 
the  work  of  the  Special  Olympics  in 
providing  Americans  with  disabilities 
an  opportunity  to  excel.  It  gives  them 
a  chance  to  be  a  winner  and  achieve  a 
status  that  has  been  too  often  denied 
them— the  status  of  being  a  gold  med- 
alist. 

This  program  is  spearheaded  by  Ser- 
geant and  Eunice  Shriver  and  the 
entire  Keruiedy  family.  They  have  fos- 
tered its  development  and  seen  it 
become  the  important  national  effort 
that  it  Is  today.  I  applaud  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  his  dedication,  energy, 
and  time  for  this  program.  I  commend 
you,  your  family,  and  others.  It  is  now 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  additional  financial  support 
for  this  worthwhile  program. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  to  transfer  $100 
million  from  nondefense  travel  budg- 
ets to  function  550  for  AIDS  activities. 

Madam  President,  function  550, 
which  provides  budget  authority  for 
all  health  programs  except  Medicare, 
did  not  fare  well  under  the  budget 
process.  It  received  an  increase  of  $900 
million  over  the  fiscal  year  1989  fund- 
ing levels,  which  is  only  $300  million 
over  the  CBO  baseline. 

Yet,  many  health  programs  are  in 
desperate  need  of  additional  funding- 
drug  treatment  and  prevention,  child- 
hood immunizations,  initiatives  to 
combat  infant  mortality,  including  ex- 
panding Medicaid,  and  AIDS.  I  am 
very  concerned  that  without  addition- 
al budget  authority,  these  programs- 
and  the  people  they  serve— will  suffer. 

This  amendment  would  provide  addi- 
tional budget  authority  for  AIDS  ac- 
tivities in  order  to  fund  a  number  of 
new  programs  that  were  enacted  as 
part  of  Public  Law  100-607  last  year. 
Among  other  things,  that  law  con- 
tained many  provisions  designed  to 
help  communities  provide  health  serv- 


ices to  people  who  have  AIDS  or  who 
are  infected  with  the  HIV. 

Madam  President,  I  was  pleased  that 
the  Bush  budget  included  an  increase 
for  research  and  other  public  health 
activities  concerning  AIDS.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  I  was  very  disap- 
pointed that  no  funding  was  proposed 
for  the  health  care  services  provisions 
authorized  by  Public  Law  100-607. 
Funding  for  these  programs  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  professionals  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  but  that  request  was  turned 
down.  Clearly,  the  very  modest  fund- 
ing increases  currently  provided  for 
function  550  would  not  accommodate 
these  programs. 

Madam  President,  the  AIDS  epidem- 
ic continues  to  worsen.  It  is  not  going 
away.  Communities  and  counties  all 
across  the  country  are  increasingly 
feeling  the  strain  on  their  health  care 
systems  from  AIDS.  One  program  that 
this  budget  amendment  is  intended  to 
fund  would  help  States  and  communi- 
ties set  up  home  suid  community-based 
services  so  that  people  with  AIDS 
would  not  have  to  rely  exclusively  on 
hospitals  for  care.  The  Bush  budget 
also  left  unfunded  a  program  that  I 
authored  to  establish  three  demon- 
stration projects  to  provide  subacute 
care— less  than  hospitalization  but 
more  than  home  care— to  people  with 
AIDS. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  within  the 
spectnmi  of  health-care  services  for 
people  with  AIDS,  we  need  to  ensure 
that  people  with  AIDS  have  access  to 
all  potential  life-prolonging  drugs.  Al- 
though we  succeeded  in  extendng  the 
current  program  to  help  provide  AZT 
to  people  with  AIDS  who  cannot 
afford  it  through  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  we  must  find  a  more  permanent 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
is  essential  to  ensure  that  States  and 
communities  begin  to  put  in  place 
services  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  living  with  AIDS.  We  must 
start  that  process  now.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  lead- 
ership of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
their  wilingness  to  entertain  the  pro- 
posal made  by  me,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee. It  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Cranston,  Wilson,  Bentsen,  and 
Bradley.  Given  the  stark  economic  re- 
alities that  the  Budget  Committee 
confronted  in  plaimlng  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  I  believe  they  have  charted  a  fi- 
nancial course  that  is  both  responsible 
auid  responsive  to  the  critical  needs  of 
our  Nation. 

In  particular,  the  committee  de- 
serves praise  for  the  foresight  it  has 
exhibited  in  earmarking  funds  for 
those  key  programs  that  represent  an 
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investment  In  the  future  of  this  great 
Nation. 

The  education  of  tomorrow's  prob- 
lem solvers  and  a  continued  commit- 
ment to  strengthening  America's  un- 
paralled  scientific  and  technological 
infrastructure  are  truly  the  things 
that  make  us  strong. 

Above  all.  I  believe  the  committee 
has  distinguished  itself  by  providing 
adequate  spending  authority  for  essen- 
tial social  programs.  It  is  our  commit- 
ment to  reach  out  and  help  those  who 
are  less  fortunate,  those  who  are  in 
trouble,  those  who  are  in  pain  that  ul- 
timately allows  us  to  call  ourselves  a 
civilized  and  compassionate  people. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  I  pro- 
pose an  amendment  which  I  strongly 
believe  will  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—as well  as  Stete  and  local  gov- 
ernments—many times  the  amount  of 
funding   that   needs   to   be    invested 

today. 

As  you  know,  during  the  100th  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  worked  long  hours  to 
construct  a  comprehensive  Federal 
plan  to  address  the  AIDS  health  crisis 
which  confronts  our  Nation.  This  leg- 
islation was  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  you  that  many  of 
the  provisions  of  PubUc  Law  100-607 
are  already  being  implemented. 

However,  there  is  one  particularly 
essential  provision  of  that  law  which 
has  not  yet  been  addressed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  is  not  provided  for  in 
the  committee's  budget  mark  for  func- 
tion 550:  that  is  a  thoughtful  program 
of  financial  assistance  to  the  States  to 
permit  them  to  meet  the  rapidly  rising 
cost  of  providing  health  care  services 
to  people  with  AIDS. 

The  human  immunodeficiency  virus 
represents  a  human  disaster  that  no 
one  could  have  anticipated  just  a 
decade  ago.  In  many  American  com- 
munities, AIDS  has  already  unleashed 
pain  and  loss  of  life  equal  to  that  of  a 
natural  disaster.  Yet,  unlike  an  earth- 
quake or  flood,  this  new  and  unpleas- 
ant surprise  of  nature  did  not  arrive 
suddenly  and  then  mercifully  abate. 
AIDS  is  a  disaster  that  is  continuing  to 
unfold.  And— according  to  every  esti- 
mate and  every  leading  expert— we  are 
still  far  from  the  eye  of  the  storm. 
Barring  a  breakthrough  in  treatment 
research,  the  number  of  new  AIDS 
cases  diagnosed  each  year  in  the 
United  States  will  increase  for  at  least 
the  next  3  to  5  years— possibly  far 
longer. 

For  many  of  the  institutions  and 
agencies  that  have  been  handed  the 
responsibility  of  picking  up  the  pieces 
of  the  AIDS  tragedy,  the  impact  of 
this  epidemic  is  rapidly  growing  un- 
manageable. There  is  no  system  in 
place  for  meeting  the  totally  unantici- 
pated health  care  costs  that  AIDS  has 
brought  with  it. 

In  coping  with  the  AIDS  emergency, 
we  are  using  costly,  acute-care  health 


facilities  to  deliver  services  that  could 
be  provided  far  more  efficiently  and 
economically  in  other  settings. 

According  to  the  latest  studies  of  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research,  in  the  10-month  period 
ending  in  August  1988,  there  has  been 
a  72-percent  increase  in  new  AIDS 
cases  diagnosed. 

Even  when  the  estimators  factor  in  a 
reduced  lifetime  care  cost  of  $60,000 
per  patient,  the  forecast  Is  that  AIDS 
health  care  costs  will  total  $3.5  billion 
this  year,  rising  to  $4.7  billion  in  1990, 
$6  billion  in  1991.  and  $7.5  billion  in 
1992. 

These  staggering  projections  assume 
that  the  average  per-patient  cost  will 
remain  the  same  between  now  and 
1992. 

Inner-city  hospitals  and  health  care 
systems  do  simply  not  have  reserve  re- 
sources to  meet  the  AIDS  emergency. 
As  a  result,  some  care  facilities  and 
publicly  funded  health  programs  are 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  burdens  im- 
posed by  the  HIV  epidemic. 

In  response  to  this  deepening  prob- 
lem, last  year  in  the  Congress  we 
charted  a  plan  for  action  that  could 
help  lower  the  total  bill  for  AIDS  care. 
Public  Law  100-607  authorized  $100 
million  in  funding  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  care  systems 
that  would  permit  AIDS  patients  to 
receive  care  on  an  outpatient  basis  or 
in  the  home. 

It  has  been  demonstrated— beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt— that  alternatives 
to  hospitalization  can  be  effectively 
employed  in  the  care  of  people  with 
AIDS.  Moreover,  these  home  and  am- 
bulatory services  can  dramatically 
reduce  the  total  care  bill  for  an  indi- 
vidual patient. 

I  was  proud  to  work  with  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Labor  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  in  shaping  these  provisions 
of  the  bill— provisions  designed  to 
reduce  the  extraordinary  expenses 
now  facing  the  cities.  States,  and  Fed- 
eral health  csu-e  payors  of  last  resort. 

The  legislation  we  passed  into  law 
last  year  provided  for  the  creation  of 
several  demonstration  AIDS  care 
projects  that  employ  community- 
based  organizations  to  deliver  lower 
cost,  more  appropriate  mental  health, 
counseling,  and  subacute  care  service 
to  people  with  AIDS.  By  proposing 
this  amendment,  we  intend  that  re- 
sources be  available  to  initiate  these 
programs  as  well. 

Last,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Labor  Committee  that  ade- 
quate funding  be  available  to  enable 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
continue  to  expedite  its  procedures  for 
the  review  and  approval  of  lifesaving 
new  drugs.  In  particular,  we  wish  to 
ensure  that  the  FDA  can  attract  top- 
level  scientists  to  its  staff,  provide 
them  with  offices  and  labs,  and— when 
necessary— initiate  its  own  research  to 


answer  key  questions  about  potential- 
ly promising  AIDS  treatments. 

The  amendment  before  us  adds  $100 
million  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays to  function  550  for  AIDS  health 
care  services  programs  authorized  in 
subtitle  B  of  Public  Law  100-607  and 
for  expediting  drug  review  and  approv- 
al by  the  FDA.  It  is  fxmded  by  an  off- 
setting reduction  in  domestic  agency 
travel  budgets  of  5  percent. 

We  have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the 
budget  compromise  brought  to  the 
floor  by  the  committee.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  choose  to  support  this 
amendment  which  ultimately  will  save 
expenditures  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  help  insure  a  humane  and 
compassionate  response  to  this  Na- 
tion's No.  1  health  priority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cer- 
tain material  pertinent  to  this  subject 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Helllnger,  F.J.  (Cost  and  Financing  Clus- 
ter, Division  of  Extramural  Research, 
NCHSR,  Dept.  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Room  18A-09,  Parklawn  Building,  5600 
Fishers  Lane,  Rockville,  MD  20857).  Nation- 
al Forecasts  of  the  Medical  Care  Costs  of 
AIDS  1988-1992.  Inquiry  24(4):  469-484. 
Win,  1983. "  .  .  .  One  major  finding  is  that 
projections  derived  from  recent  data  suggest 
that  the  number  of  AIDS  cases  reported  in 
the  future  will  be  greater  than  previously 
estimated.  There  has  oeen  a  72%  increase  in 
the  number  of  AIDS  cases  reported  between 
the  10-month  period  from  January  1987 
through  October  1987  and  the  10-month 
period  from  November  1987  through  August 

1988.  This  increase  is  larger  than  the  48% 
previous  increase  between  10-month  periods, 
and  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  rate  has  in- 
creased. The  effect  of  the  increased  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  future  AIDS  cases  is 
tempered  by  our  forecast  that  the  cost  of 
treating  an  AIDS  patient  will  remain  at  the 
relative  low  level  of  $60,000  per  lifetime  in 
real  1988  dollars.  .  .  .  Based  on  an  estimate 
of  $60,000  per  patient  holding  between  1988 
and  1992,  the  analysis  forecasts  the  cumula- 
tive lifetime  medical  care  costs  of  treating 
all  AIDS  patients  diagnosed  with  AIDS  to 
be  about  $2.6  billion  in  1988.  $3.5  billion  in 

1989.  $4.7  billion  in  1990,  $6.0  billion  in  1991, 
and  $7.5  billion  in  1992.  .  .  ." 

Report  or  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
THE  Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus  Epi- 
demic, June  1988 

chapter  ten:  financing  health  care 
Equitable  financing  of  the  HIV  epidemic 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
placed  before  our  health  care  delivery 
system.  This  epidemic  has  magnified  flaws 
in  the  methods  and  mechanisms  of  the 
health  care  financing  system  in  this  country 
and  magnified  the  impact  on  the  delivery  of 
quality  care  and  services. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  financ- 
ing issue  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems of  the  HIV  epidemic.  It  is  not  easy  to 
answer  the  questions  about  treating  AIDS 
and  HIV  infection  apart  from  other  devas- 
tating sicknesses  and  diseases.  If  we  make 
changes  in  our  financing  system,  do  we  do  it 
orUy  for  those  with  HIV  or  do  we  do  it  for 
everyone?  Allocating  limited  health  care  re- 
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sources  when  the  needs  are  so  great  pre- 
sents a  significant  challenge. 

The  catastrophic  financial  impact  that 
HIV  infection  has  had  on  the  personal  lives 
of  many  was  shared  with  the  Commission 
during  four  days  of  public  hearings.  Persons 
with  symptomatic  HIV  infection  testified  on 
the  ot>8tacles  they  must  overcome  when  be- 
coming 111  as  a  result  of  HIV:  the  constant 
fear  of  losing  a  Job  and  thereby  a  means  of 
paying  for  health  insurance:  a  daunting 
number  of  forms  to  be  filed  for  various  as- 
sistance programs  and.  very  often,  a  long 
waiting  period  l)efore  receiving  benefits,  if 
at  all:  and  the  painful  process  of  "spending 
down"— using  up  most  resources  on  medical 
bills  if  insurance  is  unavailable  and  income 
and  assets  are  too  high— in  order  to  qualify 
for  Medicaid  benefits.  The  obstacles  faced 
by  these  persons  point  out  the  limited 
access  to  quality  care,  as  well  as  the  limita- 
tions of  financing  illness  care  in  general 
across  the  nation. 

Our  current  pluralistic  approach  to  fi- 
nancing health  care  involves  a  combination 
of  private  and  public  funding.  A  person  with 
HIV  infection  pays  for  care  either  out-of- 
pocket,  through  private  health  insurance,  or 
through  the  public  health  system  involving 
either  Medicaid  or  Medicare. 

Medicare  provides  health  insurance  bene- 
fits for  persons  over  age  65  and  qualified 
disabled  persons  while  Medicaid  provides 
medical  services  for  the  needy  and  medically 
needy.  For  a  disabled  individual  to  qualify 
for  the  Medicare  program,  a  24-monlh  wait- 
ing period  (which  may  total  30  months  or 
more  when  disability  waiting  periods  and 
administrative  processing  time  are  taken 
into  account)  must  be  completed  while  re- 
ceiving a  Social  Security  Disability  Insur- 
ance benefit.  For  Medicaid  health  coverage, 
generally  the  individual  must  be  receiving 
benefits  under  either  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  or  Supplemen- 
tary Security  Income  (SSI)  programs,  or 
must  "spend  down"  on  medical  bills  accord- 
ing to  individual  state  requirements. 

Section  I.  Financing  comprehensive  care 

In  the  public  hearings  on  finance,  the 
Commission  addressed  the  problems  of  equi- 
table financing  of  care  for  persons  with  HIV 
infection  and  discovered  linkages  with  the 
broader  issues  of  financing  our  health  care 
system.  The  issues  brought  to  the  surface 
by  the  HIV  epidemic  have  been  part  of  our 
health  care  financing  system  for  a  long 
time:  the  impact  of  catastrophic  illnesses: 
increasing  costs  of  inpatient  services  (in- 
cluding funds  for  recruitment  and  retention 
of  nurses):  lack  of  alternatives  to  hospital 
care:  and  adequate  reimbursement  mecha- 
nisms. 

For  example,  the  costs  for  treating  a 
person  with  symptomatic  HIV  infection  are 
high,  but  are  comparable  to  other  high- 
priced  treatments,  such  as  those  for  cancer 
or  heart  disease.  Hospitals  are  not  adequate- 
ly reimbursed  for  care  provided  to  those 
with  HIV  infection,  but  this  is  true  for 
many  other  illnesses.  Cost-effective  alterna- 
tives to  hospital  care  in  general  should  be 
encouraged,  particularly  for  persons  with 
HIV  infection,  but  financial  incentives  are 
generally  lacking  to  generate  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  services. 

A  number  of  factors,  however,  set  apart 
the  HIV  epidemic  from  other  health  care 
crises.  One  factor  is  that  the  overall  costs  to 
the  nation  both  in  terms  of  medical  care 
and  lost  productivity  are  large  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  the  prevalence  of  HIV  in- 
fection increases.  This  disease  has  struck 
many  persons  in  their  prime  earning  years. 


challenging  the  established  approach  for  fi- 
nancing care  for  episodic  illnesses  and  creat- 
ing the  potential  for  an  imbalance  in  the 
system  over  the  long  term.  In  addition,  a 
few  geographical  areas  are  harder  hit  than 
other  parts  of  the  country.  While  this  situa- 
tion has  created  an  immediate  funding  crisis 
for  large  urban  areas,  the  impact  of  the  HIV 
epidemic  on  the  financing  of  care  is  begin- 
ning to  more  broadly  felt  throughout  the 
nation. 

Costs  of  Care 

The  costs  of  inpatient  care  for  a  person 
with  AIDS  are  high,  but  are  comparable  to 
other  high-cost  medical  conditions  or  ill- 
nesses. Current  estimates  of  lifetime  hospi- 
tal costs  for  a  person  with  AIDS  are  under 
$100,000  and  annual  treatment  costs  are  ap- 
proximately $40,000.  In  comparison,  the  es- 
timated costs  of  a  liver  transplant  are 
$175,000,  of  end-stage  renal  disease  $158,000. 
and  of  a  heart  transplant  $83,000. 

Nationwide,  the  costs  for  the  provision  of 
medical  care  to  persons  with  AIE>S  are  pro- 
jected to  increase  from  about  $1.1  billion  in 
1985  up  to  $8.5  billion  in  1991.  As  a  propor- 
tion of  United  States  personal  health  care 
expenditures,  medical  care  costs  for  treating 
AIDS  will  grow  from  0.2  percent  to  1.4  per- 
cent over  the  same  period.  Total  costs  to  the 
nation  associated  with  AIDS— personal  med- 
ical care  and  services,  lost  income,  decreased 
consumption,  and  insurance  payouts— were 
approximately  $8.7  billion  in  1986  and  are 
projected  to  reach  a  total  of  $66.5  billion  in 
1991,  based  on  the  projection  of  173,000 
cases  of  AIDS. 

To  put  these  costs  in  perspective,  cata- 
strophic illnesses  cost  the  nation  about  $56 
billion  each  year.  If  taken  together,  heart 
disease,  stroke,  cancer,  and  motor  vehicle 
accidents  account  for  about  20  percent  of 
national  medical  expenditures.  Total  nation- 
al health  care  expenditures  exceeded  an  es- 
timated $425  billion  in  1986. 

A  major  obstacle  to  encouraging  more 
cost-effective,  out-of-hospital  care  has  been 
a  lack  of  data  on  actual  cost  savings  for 
such  care.  We  have  heard  testimony  that 
case-managed  care,  used  in  determining  ap- 
propriate levels  of  care,  can  save  as  much  as 
$12  for  every  one  dollar  spent  on  AIDS  case 
management.  Better  data  on  the  savings  of 
out-of-hospital  care  should  be  available 
after  June  of  this  year  when  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration 
(HRSA)  will  be  evaluating  the  costs  of  out- 
patient and  clinic  services  to  determine  cost- 
effectiveness  of  patient  support  services. 
Reimbursement  for  Care 

Both  public  and  private  health  insurance 
reimbursement  is  based  on  the  expected 
costs  of  a  service.  If  the  individual  has  no 
health  insurance  or  inadequate  coverage, 
the  unreimbursed  costs  must  be  paid  out-of- 
pocket  or  the  hospital  and  other  patients 
incur  the  cost  for  provision  of  service.  Unre- 
imbursed care  in  public  hospitals  must  even- 
tually be  compensated  by  the  community 
through  general  revenues. 

While  reimbursement  has  been  inad- 
equate from  both  public  and  private  payers 
to  hospitals  for  the  costs  of  treating  persons 
with  HIV  infection  and  AIi:>S,  the  problem 
is  felt  most  acutely  in  the  public  hospital 
systems,  particularly  in  the  South.  The  av- 
erage national  inpatient  cost  of  caring  for  a 
patient  with  AIDS  has  been  estimated  at 
about  $630  per  day.  The  Medicaid  reim- 
bursement rate  in  the  South,  however,  aver- 
ages about  $282  per  day  and  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  country  about  $500  per  day. 

Reimbursement  has  also  been  inadequate 
in  promoting  care  in  alternate,  more  appro- 


priate settings.  The  Medicaid  program,  the 
primary  payer  for  most  individuals  with 
AIDS,  is  restrictive  In  reimbursement  levels 
for  certain  types  of  facilities.  For  instance, 
care  for  a  person  with  AIDS  in  a  long-term 
care  institution  can  cost  an  estimated  $200 
per  day,  but  in  most  states  Medicaid  reim- 
burses only  about  $50  per  day.  State  Medic- 
aid programs  also  do  not  adequately  cover 
outpatient  services  needed  by  community- 
based  programs  to  help  individuals  with 
AIDS. 

Provision  of  Services 

A  major  problem  in  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices for  persons  with  AIEKS  in  that  public 
and  private  payers  set  limits  on  the  extent 
of  services  that  are  covered  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  excluded  services  are  those  that 
are  most  relevant  in  the  care  of  persons 
with  AIDS.  Federal  law  requires  that  the 
state  Medicaid  program  provide  certain 
services,  such  as  inpatient  and  outpatient 
care,  physician  services,  and  skilled  nursing 
services  at  home  for  eligible  persons.  The 
states  then  have  the  option  to  provide  other 
services,  such  as  home  health  care  aides, 
clinic  services,  and  personal  care  services. 

In  order  to  encourage  more  innovation  in 
providing  health  care  for  persons  with 
AIDS,  several  states  have  activated  addi- 
tional options  under  their  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. New  Jersey  and  New  Mexico  were 
the  first  two  states  in  the  country  to  use  a 
waiver  authorized  under  Section  2176  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
This  waiver  allows  states  to  provide  cost-ef- 
fective home  and  community-based  care  for 
persons  with  AIDS.  California  applied  and 
was  recently  approved  for  the  Section  2176 
service  waiver.  Excercising  other  options. 
New  York  has  started  a  system  for  provid- 
ing a  range  of  care  for  AIDS  patients  and  is 
collecting  data  on  the  costs  of  this  care. 
This  model  program  which  could  be  used  or 
modified  in  treating  other  illnesses  or  medi- 
cal conditions  demonstrates  how  payment 
can  be  tied  to  the  delivery  of  an  appropriate 
range  of  services. 

States  should  continue  to  explore  the  set 
of  options  at  their  disposal  under  the  Medic- 
aid waiver  program  to  provide  appropriate, 
cost-effective  services  to  persons  with  AIDS 
and  extend  those  services  to  all  persons 
with  symptomatic  HIV  infection.  We  have 
heard  testimony,  however,  indicating  that 
significant  administrative  problems  exist  in 
obtaining  approval  for  these  waivers.  The 
waiver  review  process  is  burdensome  and  in- 
cludes administrative  requirements,  which 
may  be  unnecessary. 

Another  problem  in  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices is  a  scarcity  of  resources  available  for 
dealing  with  HIV  infection  in  both  the  inpa- 
tient setting  and  in  providing  community- 
based,  out-of-hospital  care,  particulary  in 
areas  that  are  disproportionately  affected 
by  HIV.  While  there  are  excess  hospital 
beds  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  New 
York  City  is  currently  experiencing  a  short- 
age of  beds,  and  it  projects  a  need  for  ap- 
proximately 1,300  to  1,500  beds  by  1991  to 
care  for  AIDS  patients.  In  these  hard-hit 
areas,  there  is  an  inadequate  provision  of 
long-term  care,  a  lack  of  capital  funding  to 
provide  facilities,  and/or  a  lack  of  treatment 
facilities  for  intravenous  drug  abusers. 

In  addition  to  providing  care  for  those 
with  acute  illnesses,  most  public  hospital 
systems  provide  much  of  the  acute  care  for 
drug  abusers  with  HIVrelated  illnesses.  In 
the  New  York  City  Health  and  Hospital 
Corporation    system,    75    percent    of    the 
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people  with  AIDS  are  drug  users  or  the  chil- 
dren of  drug  users. 

The  l«sue  of  financing  services  for  persons 
with  mv  infection  brings  into  focus  an- 
other problem  inherent  with  funding  care 
for  epiaodic  illnesses— that  of  linking  the  re- 
imbursement stream  and  licensure  require- 
ments of  a  faculty  to  the  general  health 
sUtus  of  the  residents  of  a  facility.  Some  fa- 
cilities can  provide  services,  such  as  drug 
treatment,  testing,  counseling,  information, 
and  education,  while  also  providing  a  place 
for  patients  to  live.  A  continuous  funding 
stream  must  be  available  to  support  care  for 
individuals  with  HIV  infection  and  to  reim- 
burse the  facility  adequately  for  coste.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  HIV-in- 
fected children  who  are  abandoned  in  hospi- 
tals—boarder babies.  These  children  could 
be  better  cared  for  in  alternative  residential 
settings,  such  as  foster  homes  or  group 
homes.  Current  state  licensing,  Medicaid, 
and  Supplemental  Security  Income  regula- 
tions restrict  support  for  these  types  of  fa- 
cilities because  the  care  being  provided  is  in 
a  setting  other  than  the  currently  allowed, 
fully  licensed  SkiUed  Nursing  Facility  or  In- 
termediate Care  Facility. 

While  the  Commission  recognizes  that 
some  suggested  major  adjustments  will  not 
happen  in  the  near  future,  the  current  situ- 
ation calls  for  immediate  action  to  provide 
funding  necessary  to  help  the  hardest  hit 
areas  and  provide  care  for  people  in  despar- 
ate  need  of  assistance.  This  would  mean 
providing  targeted  assistance  in  the  form  of 
block  grants  to  the  hardest  hit  areas  and  en- 
couraging cost-effective  care  through  en- 
hanced reimbursement  from  the  federal 
government.  The  administrative  hurdles  of 
the  waiver  programs  should  also  be  re- 
viewed and  trimmed  back  to  encourage  in- 
novative programs  of  care  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

In  the  medium  term,  the  data  bemg  col- 
lected currently  and  under  proposed  demon- 
stration projects  will  provide  the  informa- 
tion and  experience  upon  which  a  long-term 
strategy  can  be  developed  and  implemented. 
Obstacles  to  Progress 
DaU  is  lacking  on  the  costs  of  treating 
AIDS  and  HIV  Infection,  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  various  care  modes,  and  the  sources 
of  payment. 

There  are  limited  community  support  sys- 
tems for  HIV-infected  persons  to  faciliUte 
out-of-hospital  care  and  to  provide  emotion- 
al and  financial  assistance. 

Incentives  and  supporting  regulations  are 
lacking  for  continuity  of  care,  for  appropri- 
ate cost-effective  alternatives  to  inpatient 
care,  and  for  adequately  managed  care 
starting  from  initial  diagnosis. 

The  private  and  public  health  care  reim- 
bursement systems  emphasize  institutional 
care  and  are  unresponsive  to  alternative 
health  services,  which  may  be  more  desira- 
ble from  the  patient's  perspective  and  more 
cost-effective  over  the  long  term. 

Incentives  are  lacking  for  development  of 
alternative  care  facilities.  Administrative 
roadblocks  exist  for  expansion  of  housing, 
and  funding  streams  are  inadequate  to  sup- 
port existing  facilities. 

Recommendations 
Financing  Cost-Effective  Care 

10-1  The  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration should  continue  actively  to  encour- 
age states  to  take  advantage  of  a  number  of 
options  available  in  their  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. These  options  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to.  amending  plans  to  provide  case 
management   services   targeted   to   certain 


groups  such  as  persons  with  HIV  infection; 
adopting  hospice  benefits  useful  to  persons 
with  AIDS;  applying  for  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services  waivers  (Section  2176 
waivers);  applying  for  "freedom  of  choice" 
waivers  permitting  case  management  service 
mechanisms  and  irmovative  reimbursement 
methods  to  be  used  for  services  to  persons 
with  HIV  infection:  and  developing  special 
incentive  payment  rates  for  services  to  per- 
sons with  AIDS  and  other  patients  with 
high-cost  care  requirements. 

10-2  The  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration (HCFA)  should  change  the  Medic- 
aid waiver  review  process,  streamlining  and 
eliminating  aspects  of  the  application  proc- 
ess which  delay  approval,  expanding  the 
availability  and  size  of  the  waiver  program, 
and  providing  more  flexibility  for  testing  in- 
novative treatment  alternatives.  To  this 
end.  HCFA  should  convene  a  meeting  of 
state  officials  or  spokesmen,  including  state 
Medicaid  directors,  in  order  to  discuss  spe- 
cific changes  in  the  waiver  review  process  as 
well  as  a  minimum  package  of  benefits  that 
should  be  reimbursed  for  care  of  sympto- 
matic HIV  patients. 

10-3  The  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration, in  conjunction  with  the  Health 
Resources  and  Services  Administration, 
should  encourage  additional  demonstration 
projects  of  reimbursement  mechanisms  to 
providers  for  cost-effective  care  of  very  ill 
patients,  including  experimentation  in  capi- 
tation, prepaid  care,  and  use  of  case  man- 
agement by  various  providers.  The  results  of 
these  demonstration  programs  should  be 
compiled  and  distributed  to  federal  and 
state  officials  for  consideration  in  legisla- 
tion and  program  changes. 

10-4  Private  health  insurers  should  begin 
reviewing  and  revising  the  services  eligible 
for  reimbursement  and  the  rates  of  reim- 
bursement to  cover  adequately  program 
costs,  such  as  home  health  care,  focusing  on 
appropriate  and  cost-effective  services  for 
individuals  with  HIV-related  illnesses. 

10-5  In  light  of  some  states'  experiences 
with  Diagnostic  Related  Group  (DRG)  re- 
imbursement for  HIV-related  illnesses,  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
should  consider  whether  to  create  a  system 
of  well-defined  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
DRGs  which  takes  into  account  the  full 
costs  of  caring  for  an  individual  with  various 
manifestations  of  HIV  infection,  including 
the  costs  of  implementing  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control's  Universal  Infection  Con- 
trol Precautions. 

10-6  The  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration should  establish  a  demonstration 
project  which  increases  the  federal  Medic- 
aid matching  rate  for  states  that  give  pro- 
viders a  higher  rate  for  promoting  long- 
term  care,  comprehensive  home  care,  outpa- 
tient services,  and  case  management  of  a 
full  range  of  services,  including  coordination 
with  other  providers,  to  encourage  cost-ef- 
fective care  for  HIV-infected  patients. 

10-7  The  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration should  amend  federal  Medicaid 
regulations  to  allow  non-hospital-based  drug 
rehabilitation  programs  in  a  residential  set- 
ting to  receive  federal  reimbursement  and 
to  promote  expansion  of  residential  pro- 
grams. This  may  entail  exempting  these 
programs  from  inclusion  in  the  definition  of 
Institutions  for  Mental  Diseases. 

10-8  States  should  re-evaluate  Medicaid 
and  Supplemental  Security  Income  reim- 
bursement levels  for  supportive  housing 
programs  for  people  with  AIDS  and  review 
how  facilities  are  licensed  in  order  to  pro- 
vide in  a  residential  setting  the  level  of  care 
needed  for  homeless  persons. 


10-9  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Url)an  Development  should  increase  fund- 
ing to  encourage  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, in  concert  with  foundations  and  pri- 
vate enterprises,  to  establish  programs  to 
subsidize  supportive  housing  for  persons 
with  HIV  infection. 

10-10,  2-9  The  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  should  encourage  states  to 
provide  exceptions  to  limits  on  state  Medic- 
aid payments  for  providing  necessary  inpa- 
tient care  for  infants  in  hospitals  with  dis- 
proportionately large  Medicaid  patient  pop- 
ulations. 
Targeted  Assistance 

10-11.  2-11  The  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  and  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration  should  insti- 
tute a  program  of  special  project  grants  to 
private  atfid  public  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment or  expansion  of  outpatient  services 
and  home  care. 

10-12  The  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration, together  with  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration,  should 
establish  a  stop-loss  provision  for  Medicaid 
which  would  provide  block  grants  to  states 
when  the  proportion  of  Medicaid  funds 
spent  on  AIDS  care  exceeds  a  predeter- 
mined level,  similar  to  the  provision  under 
the  Supplemental  Unemployment  Benefit 
Program. 

SECTION  II.  FINANCING  HEALTH  INStHlAMCE 
COVERAGE 

Access  to  adequate  health  care  has  been 
hindered  by  a  lack  of  health  insurance  in 
general.  As  many  as  35  million  Americans 
may  be  without  health  insurance  coverage. 
In  one  public  hospital  in  Texas  dealing  with 
a  large  proportion  of  AIDS  patients,  fully  75 
percent  of  its  patients  had  no  health  insur- 
ance. 

The  lack  of  adequate  health  Insurance 
among  persons  wth  AIDS  is  an  even  greater 
problem.  The  uninsured  make  up  a  larger 
proportion  of  persons  with  AIDS  than 
among  the  general  population  (20  percent 
vs.  16  percent)  and  persons  with  AIDS  have 
a  much  greater  reliance  on  Medicaid  than 
the  general  population  (40  percent  vs.  nine 
percent).  Private  health  insurance  and  Med- 
icaid cover  about  the  same  proportion  of 
funding  for  individuals  with  AIDS  (40  per- 
cent), but  private  insurance  coverage  among 
the  general  population  is  much  higher  (62 
percent).  This  situation  will  become  worse 
as  the  proportion  of  Intravenous  drug  abus- 
ers among  persons  with  AIDS  continues  to 
rise  and  If  private  insurance  limits  coverage 
for  persons  with  AIDS. 

The  reasons  vary  for  the  lack  of  adequate 
or  any  health  coverage  among  persons  with 
HIV  infection:  small  employers  may  be 
unable  to  provide  affordable  health  bene- 
fits; employees  losing  their  jobs  may  be 
unable  to  pay  high  premiums  to  continue 
benefits  or  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  other 
coverage  as  a  result  of  preexisting  illness  ex- 
clusions: employees  may  have  Inadequate 
health  coverage  from  self-Insured  compa- 
nies which  are  exempt  from  state  insurance 
regulations  under  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (ERISA). 

Inadequate  coverage  still  persists,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  established 
under  the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget 
ReconcUlatlon  Act  (COBRA).  COBRA 
allows  an  employee  and  his  or  her  depend- 
ents to  continue  employer-provided  cover- 
age for  18  months  after  losing  his  or  her  job 
if  the  employee  pays  the  premium  at  a  cost 
of  no  more  than  102  percent  of  the  employ- 
er's premium.  This  enables  the  former  em- 
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ployee  and  dependents  to  continue  private 
health  insurance  for  at  least  part  of  the  24- 
month  waiting  period  to  qualify  for  Medi- 
care and  avoids  the  problem  of  spending 
down  to  qualify  for  Medicaid.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  that  the  provision  of  adequate 
health  insurance  benefits  through  COBRA 
can  be  accomplished  with  a  program  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  disabled  person 
unable  to  afford  the  high  premiums  until 
qualifying  for  Medicare  and  this  would  be 
preferable  to  a  reliance  on  the  Medicaid 
program. 

The  financial  impact  of  the  HIV  epidemic 
on  the  employer  is  unclear,  particularly  on 
the  ability  of  the  small  business  to  provide 
health  insurance  benefits.  Information  is 
not  available  on  the  extent  to  which  small 
businesses  have  been  turned  down  for  cover- 
age or  have  experienced  large  increases  in 
insurance  premiums  because  of  AIE>S  cases 
among  employees. 

The  Commission  has  heard  testimony  in- 
dicating that  our  pluralistic  approach  to  fi- 
nancing care,  involving  a  mix  of  public  and 
private  resources,  can  provide  adequate 
health  insurance  coverage  if  some  adjust- 
ments are  made.  Others  have  suggested 
that,  short  of  a  national  health  insurance 
system,  there  could  only  be  a  patchwork  ap- 
proach to  financing  care  for  persons  with 
HTV  Infection.  In  light  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  lack  of  adequate  health  insurance 
for  persons  infected  with  HIV  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  health  insurance  in  the  general 
population,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  should  evaluate  the  prob- 
lems of  financing  our  overall  health  care 
system  and  determine  what  changes  should 
be  made  to  provide  full  access  to  compre- 
hensive health  care.  There  is  a  need  to  rein- 
force private  health  insurance  coverage, 
making  it  more  comprehensive  while  pursu- 
ing innovative  approaches  to  financing  care. 

State  uninsurable  risk  pools,  now  operat- 
ing in  15  states  and  under  consideration  in 
13  others,  have  provided  a  partial  solution 
to  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  uninsur- 
able, but  they  face  several  problems.  Ex- 
perts have  testified  that  the  deficits  in  most 
of  these  pools  are  disproportionately  fi- 
nanced by  the  small  and  medium-sized  firms 
paying  for  group  health  insurance  since 
many  of  the  larger  companies  are  self-in- 
sured and  thereby  exempt  from  contribut- 
ing to  high-risk  pools.  In  addition,  high  pre- 
miums and  coinsurance  charges  preclude 
many  of  the  individuals  in  need  of  this 
health  coverage  from  participating.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  programs  in  some  states 
are  threatening  to  strain  state  budgets. 

A  reinforcement  of  the  current  pluralistic 
system.  whUe  adjustments  are  made  and  ex- 
isting gaps  in  coverage  are  fiUed.  should 
enable  all  persons  to  gain  access  to  neces- 
sary cmre. 

Obstacles  to  Progress 

With  the  large  number  of  uninsured  per- 
sons and  the  diversity  of  the  population 
needing  comprehensive  care,  the  financing 
of  health  care  costs  in  general  is  currently 
inadequate  and  will  continue  to  become  an 
Increasingly  greater  problem  as  the  number 
of  persons  progressing  to  symptomatic  HIV 
infection  increases. 

Health  care  benefit  eligibility  and  cover- 
age provisions  are  inadequate  for  HIV-in- 
fected persons  losing  employment,  applying 
for  individual  coverage,  or  near  or  below  the 
poverty  line. 

A  pluralistic  approach  involving  public 
and  private  financing  of  HIV-related  care  is 
being  Jeopardized  by  inadequate  insurance 
coverage  of  HIV-infected  individuals. 


Information  Is  not  available  on  the  impact 
of  AIDS  or  HIV  infection  on  the  insurance 
costs  of  small  businesses. 

The  potential  of  Medicaid  financing  for 
the  care  of  persons  with  AIDS  varies  sub- 
stantially according  to  where  the  person 
lives  because  basic  eligibility  levels  and  the 
"spend  down"  provisions  associated  with 
Medicaid  are  established  by  the  state  and 
vary  enormously. 

The  potential  of  Medicare  financing  for 
the  care  of  persons  with  AIDS  is  limited  be- 
cause of  the  two-year  waiting  period  to  qual- 
ify for  Medicare  benefits. 

The  funding  for  health  care  coverage  of 
persons  with  uninsurable  risks  is  not  equita- 
bly shared,  and  costs  incurred  by  individuals 
in  state  uninsurable  risk  pools  are  substan- 
tial as  are  the  pool  losses,  while  the  cover- 
age is  limited. 

RecoRunendations 

10-13  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  in  conjunction  with  an  in- 
dependent outside  body,  should  evaluate 
our  current  system  of  health  care  financing 
and  recommend  changes  needed  to  achieve 
access  to  and  provision  of  health  care  for  all 
segments  of  our  society. 

10-14  In  the  course  of  the  evaluation  de- 
scribed in  (10-13).  consideration  should  be 
given  to  two  major  options: 

Extending  the  COBRA  provision  beyond 
the  18-month  period  for  employee-paid, 
group  rate  premiums  from  the  employer's 
health  insurance  coverage  to  provide  ade- 
quate coverage  for  the  former  employee 
until  qualifying  for  Medicare.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  providing  federal  assist- 
ance to  help  pay  the  private  insurance  pre- 
mium for  persons  unable  to  pay  the  full  pre- 
mium. 

Decreasing  the  waiting  period  for  qualify- 
ing for  Medicare  from  24  months  to  12 
months  in  order  to  provide  health  insurance 
coverage  after  the  18-month  COBRA  provi- 
sion has  expired.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  providing  federal  assistance  to  help 
pay  the  private  insurance  premium  for  per- 
sons unable  to  pay  the  full  premium. 

10-15  The  federal  government  should  ex- 
periment with  providing  tax  incentives  for 
insurers  to  provide  community-rated,  open- 
enrollment  policies.  The  federal  govenmient 
also  should  make  available  refundable  tax 
credits  to  t>e  used  for  purchasing  insurance 
by  people  who  do  not  receive  any  employer 
health  insurance  and  provide  premium  sub- 
sidies for  private  health  insurance  for  per- 
sons unable  to  pay  the  full  premium. 

10-16  The  federal  government  should 
conduct  a  study  examining  the  extent  to 
which  HIV  has  presented  special  underwrit- 
ing problems  in  the  small  group  health  in- 
surance market. 

10-17  The  federal  government  should  en- 
courage all  states  to  enact  a  qualified  state 
pool  for  medically  uninsurable  individuals 
with  the  following  provisions: 

The  federal  government  should  experi- 
ment with  providing  technical  assistance  to 
states  to  ensure  adequate  coverage,  financ- 
ing from  a  combination  of  private  and 
public  sector  funds,  adequate  provision  of 
benefits,  and  mandated  case  management; 

The  federal  government  should  consider 
amending  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  (ERISA)  to  include  self -in- 
sured plans  in  pool  funding:  and 

The  federal  goverrunent  should  consider 
establishing  a  risk  pool  fund,  administered 
by  a  non-profit  or  limited-profit  corporation 
acting  as  a  reinsurance  organization  and 
should  be  the  source  of  stop-loss  subsidies 
for  state  risk  pools.  The  Health  Care  Fi- 


nancing Administration  should  evaluate  the 
various  sources  of  public  and  private  financ- 
ing that  would  be  available  for  this  fund  to 
cover  administrative  losses  and  to  suljsidize 
costs  to  patients. 

10-18  The  federal  government  should  re- 
quire that  all  patients  using  50  percent  or 
more  federal  dollars  for  their  care  partici- 
pate in  a  case-managed  system. 

Medicaid 

10-19  The  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration should  consider  requiring 
states  to  move  toward  a  minimum  Medicaid 
eligibility  floor  at  50  percent  of  poverty 
within  two  years  and  implement  a  phased-in 
plan  for  moving  to  100  percent  of  poverty, 
giving  states  the  option  of  further  raising 
the  income  threshold  for  the  disabled. 

10-20  The  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration should  consider  amending  reg- 
ulations to  enable  individuals  to  retain  eligi- 
bility to  Medicaid  benefits,  although  entitle- 
ment to  Supplemental  Security  Income  ben- 
efits may  be  lost  when  becoming  entitled  to 
Social  Security  Disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits. 

10-21  States  should  consider  enacting 
medically  needy  provisions  under  their  Med- 
icaid programs,  if  they  have  not  done  so. 

10-22  States  should  consider  expanding 
their  medically  needy  programs  by  allowing 
low-income  individuals  to  pay  an  income-re- 
lated premium  for  the  purptose  of  buying 
into  Medicaid. 

10-23  The  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration should  re-evaluate  the  regula- 
tions which  stipulate  eligibility  require- 
ments for  hospice  care  under  the  Medicaid 
program  and  consider  the  impact  of  waiving 
the  six-month  prognosis  requirement  for 
persons  with  AIDS. 

Social  Security 

10-24  The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion should  consider  proposing  a  statutory 
change  allowing  individuals  with  sympto- 
matic HIV  infection,  as  well  as  other  dis- 
abled persons,  to  work  when  they  are 
healthy  enough  to  resume  working  with 
earnings  offsetting  a  percentage  of  benefits, 
but  without  disqualifying  them  for  eligibil- 
ity to  their  Social  Security  Disability  Insur- 
ance benefits,  much  like  the  provision  of 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  program 
under  Section  1619  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

10-25  Those  agencies  providing  assist- 
ance to  HIV-infected  individuals  (such  as 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration) 
should  consider  streamlining  the  processes 
of  enrollment  in  programs  and  reducing  the 
bureaucratic  red  tape. 

[National  Organizations  Responding  to 
AIDS] 
Fiscal    Year    1990    AIDS    Appropriations 
Recommendations.   April   1989  Congres- 
sional Briefing 

health  resources  and  services 
administration 

We  support  sufficient  funds  for  continu- 
ation and  expansion  of  the  demonstration 
care  programs.  We  also  urge  funding  for  the 
subacute  care  demonstration  programs  and 
early  intervention  programs  created  in  P.L. 
100-607  (which  are  authorized  at  $10  million 
each). 

We  support  an  additional  $50  million  to 
fund  the  newly  authorized  home  health 
care  progam  (under  P.L.  100-607).  This 
progam  would  assure  access  to  home  health 
care  for  thousands  of  persons  with  AIDS. 
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PROPRIATIONS 
89    CONGRES- 
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ultimately  saving  the  federal  government 
money  in  reduced  hospitalization  costs  for 
Medicaid  patients. 

ENDORSEMENTS 

AIDS  Action  Council. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

American  Association  for  Counseling  and 
Development. 

Amertcan  Association  for  Marriage  and 
Family  Therapy. 

American  Association  of  University  AffUi- 
ated  Programs. 

American  College  Health  Association. 

American  Federation  of  SUte.  County  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

American  Foundation  for  AIDS  Research. 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

American  Nurses'  Association. 

American  Psychiatric  Association. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

American  Public  Healh  Association. 

American  Red  Cross. 

American  Social  Health  Association. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Association  for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the 

United  States.  „^„^  „     ,.,, 

Association  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Programs.  ,^    ,_ 

Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Health. 

Center  for  Population  Options. 

ChUd  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome  Information 
Institute,  Inc. 

Conunittee  for  Childen. 

Consortium  of  Social  Science  Associations. 

DisabUity  Rights  Education  and  Defense 
Fund,  Inc. 

Hospice  Association  of  America. 

Human  Rights  Campaign  Fund. 

National  AIDS  Networii. 

National  Association  for  Home  Care. 

National  Association  of  Community 
Health  Centers,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Association  of  People  with  AIDS. 

National  Association  of  Protection  and 
Advocacy  Systems. 

National  Association  of  Public  Hospitals. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Association  of  SUte  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Directors. 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism. 

National  Council  on  La  Raza. 

National  Family  Plarming  and  Reproduc- 
tive Health  Association. 
NaUonal  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force. 
National  Leadership  Coalition  on  AIDS. 
National  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth 
Services. 
NaUonal  P.T.A. 

National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition. 
Planned      Parenthood      Federation      of 

America.  ,  _  . 

Service  Employees  International  Umon. 

Society  for  Hospital  Social  Work 
Directors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? ,^      ,j       ..      T 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  iinanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Bentsen  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the    Kennedy-Hatch    AIDS    amend- 

™The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  has 
all  time  been  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr  SASSER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  I  had  any,  I  yield 
it  back.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  76)  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Bradley  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Kennedy-Hatch  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing Specter  amendment  be  temporari- 
ly set  aside.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  77 

(Purpose:  To  call  for  truth-in-budgeting  by 
removing  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
from  the  deficit  reduction  calculations) 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  I  am 
sending  a  very  simple  amendment  to 
the  desk  that  will  do  three  things.  It 
will  call  for  freezing  at  the  fiscal  1990 
level  assumed  in  the  budget  resolution 
the  amoimt  of  Social  Security  trust 
funds  which  can  be  used  in  calculating 
and  reducing  the  deficit.  Second,  it 
calls  for  taking  Social  Security  out  of 
the  deficit  and  deficit  reduction  calcu- 
lations in  measured  steps  beginning  no 
later  than  fiscal  1994.  Third,  it  calls 
for  Congress  to  develop  a  strategy  to 
reduce  the  non-Social  Security  deficit 
to  zero.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution.  I  send  the 

amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  I  believe  the 
understanding  is  that  1  was  a  sponsor 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
please  add  the  Senator  from  New  York 
as  a  cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 
Heinz],  for  himself,  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 77. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  reswiing  of  the 
amendment,  which  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
add  the  following  new  section: 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS  SURPLUSES 

Sec.  .  (a)  Pindinos.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  under  current  law,  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  are  included  in  calculations  of 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  the  nmximum  deficit 
amount  under  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  and 
for  purposes  of  determining  across-the- 
board  cuts  under  such  Act; 

(2)  the  inclusion  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  in  the  calculation  of  the 
Granun-Rudman-Hollings  targest  creates 
the  illusion  that  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
is  being  brought  into  balance  when  in  fact 
the  operating  budget  deficit  is  continuing  to 
grow; 

(3)  Social  Security  trust  funds  surpluses 
are  currently  being  lent  to  the  Treasury  of 
finance  the  operating  budget  deficit,  which 
is  primarily  dedicated  to  current  consump- 
tion; 

(4)  the  National  Economic  Commission 
concluded  that  the  Congress  must  have  in 
place  by  no  later  than  1993  measures  which 
alter  current  budgetary  practices  in  order  to 
create  true  Social  Security  reserves; 

(5)  the  use  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  surpluses  for  current  consumption 
denies  such  surpluses'  Intended  purpose  of 
providing  Income  for  future  retirees  and  in- 
creasing national  savings.  Investment,  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  gross  national  product; 

(6)  without  such  increases  in  national 
output  and  wealth,  future  workers  will  be 
unable  to  honor  the  claims  of  retirees  with- 
out a  significant  Increase  In  taxes  or  reduc- 
tion in  Social  Security  benefits; 

(7)  the  use  of  Social  Security  trust  funds 
surpluses  as  a  source  of  national  savings 
would  bolster  the  economic  capacity  of  the 
United  SUtes,  allowing  Social  Security  ben- 
efit claims  to  be  honored  at  the  same  time 
future  workers  enjoy  an  increased  standard 
of  living;  and 

(8)  the  intended  and  legitimate  purposes 
of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds  could  best 
be  protected  by  excluding  such  funds  from 
the  calculations  of  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit reduction  targets. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  sense  of 
the  Senate  that— 

(1)  The  Congress  should  continue  the 
commitment  to  keep  the  Social  Security 
program  secure  for  the  Nation's  retired  and 
disabled  citizens; 

(2)  the  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
that  defines  the  Federal  budget  deficit  to 
exclude  the  surplus  (or  deficit)  from  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  for  all  purposes; 

(3)  the  Congress  should  include,  for  the 
purposes  of  calculating  Federal  budget  defi- 
clte  and  deficit  reduction  targets  of  fiscal 
year  1991  and  subsequent  fiscal  year,  as 
amount  which  is  not  greater  than  the 
amount  of  Social  Security  trust  funds  sur- 
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plus  included  in  fiscal  year  1990  budget  res- 
olution: 

(4)  in  order  to  create  a  true  balanced  oper- 
atinc  budget,  the  Congress  should,  begin- 
ning on  later  than  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget,  accurately  reflect  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  by  excluding  all  Social  Securi- 
ty revenues  and  expenditures  from  such  def- 
icit and  any  deficit  reduction  calculations; 
and 

(5)  to  the  extent  non-Social  Security  defi- 
cits exist  after  fiscal  year  1994.  the  Congress 
should  develop  a  strategy  which  continues 
Federal  budget  deficit  reduction  measures, 
in  order  to  create  a  true  l>alanced  Federal 
budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  Heinz- 
Moynihan-Hatch  amendment  has  been 
accepted  on  both  sides.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Senator  Domsnici,  so  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  yield  back  their  time  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  back  any  time  I  might  have 
had. 

Mr,  SASSER,  Madam  President.  I 
yield  back  any  time  I  have  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  be  given  time  off  the 
bill  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield  back  his  time  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

I  Mr.  HEINZ.  With  the  exception  of 
the  time  that  has  been  granted  to  me 
for  later  discussion,  the  answer  is  "yes, 
I  do." 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 
The  amendment  (No,  77)  was  agreed 

to.         

Mr,  HEINZ.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 
Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  HEINZ,  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member.  Senator 
DoiCKifici.  for  their  rapid  action  on 
this  amendment, 

I  am  going  to  speak  very  briefly  be- 
cause I  have  seen  the  list  of  the 
amendments  that  is  on  the  desk  of  the 
two  Senators  that  I  just  mentioned.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  very  much  time. 
The  point  of  the  amendment  is  to 
begin  to  put  into  practice— and  to  put 


this  body  on  record  that  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  put  this  sense  of  the  Senate 
into  practice  beginning  with  the  next 
budget  cycle  recommendations  that 
have  been  made  repeatedly  by  eco- 
nomic authorities,  by  the  National 
Economic  Commission,  and  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  The  GAO 
has  given  us  a  very  comprehensive 
report,  indeed  one  that  was  requested 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  entitled  "Social  Security, 
the  Trust  Fund  Reserve  Accumula- 
tion, the  Economy,  and  the  Federal 
Budget,"  dated  January  of  this  year 

Briefly,  and  I  will  be  brief,  in  its 
March  1989  report  to  the  President, 
the  National  Ek;onomic  Commission, 
which  I  just  cited,  reached,  insofar  as  I 
can  tell  reading  the  report,  one  true 
consensus  recommendation.  The  NEC 
recommended  the  legislation  in  order 
to  gradually  eliminate  the  non-Social 
Security  Federal  budget  deficit,  and  to 
safeguard  against  the  use  of  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund  surpluses  to  fi- 
nance future  Federal  spending. 

And  the  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offerd  and  which  the 
Senate  has  approved  adopts  a  concep- 
tual plan  for  accomplishing  this  goal 
by  not  counting  any  more  of  the  sur- 
pluses in  future  years  than  we  are 
counting  this  year.  That  is  an  amount 
around  $60-some-odd  billion.  Assuming 
we  do  our  job  under  Gramm-Rudman, 
by  1993  we  will  have  reduced  the  re- 
ported deficit  to  zero.  Then  in  meas- 
ured steps  we  will  need  to  end  our  reli- 
ance on  the  Social  Security  trust  fund 
reserves  which  are  now  counted  as  def- 
icit reduction  and,  indeed,  to  secure 
them  and  reserve  them  for  their  in- 
tended purpose. 

As  I  think  most  Members  of  this 
body  recall,  we  made  a  fundamental 
shift  in  the  Social  Security  System 
back  in  1983  when  we  adopted  the  sol- 
vency amendments.  What  we  did  when 
we  acted  to  protect  America's  largest 
retirement  program  was  to  begin  to  ac- 
cumulate reserves,  very  large  reserves. 
Unfortunately  a  few  years  later  when 
we  adopted  what  we  have  come  to  call 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Deficit 
Reduction  Act,  what  we  did— was  we 
started  using  the  Social  Security,  or  if 
you  prefer  OASDI  trust  fund  surplus- 
es, as  if  they  are  net  revenues.  There- 
fore used  to  reduce  the  deficit.  For  ex- 
ample, in  this  budget  resolution,  we 
coimt  some  $56  billion  in  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund  surpluses  in  order  to 
achieve  the  just  under  $100  billion  re- 
duction target. 

Madam  President,  the  problem  of 
course  is  fairly  clear;  the  surpluses  in 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  that  we 
are  treating  as  if  they  are  revenues 
today  and  spending  as  if  they  are  reve- 
nues today  will  also  one  day  have  to  be 
expended  to  pay  Social  Security  retire- 
ment benefits.  That  is  why  we  are  col- 
lecting them.  When  that  day  comes, 
luiless  we  change  our  course,  we  will 


have  to  either  slash  Social  Security 
benefits  because  we  will  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  them,  or  we  will 
have  to  engage  in  some  other  very  dif- 
ficult choices  in  order  to  redeem  what 
will  by  then  be  the  huge  borrowing 
from  the  Social  Security  trust  fund. 
We  will  have  to  do  that  by  either  rais- 
ing taxes  or  by  reducing  non-Social  Se- 
curity spending  or  borrowing  still 
more  from  the  public. 

Of  course,  I  also  think  a  question  of 
truthfulness  is  involved.  If  in  1983 
when  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  nins 
out  and  if— and  I  think  we  all  recog- 
nize that  it  is  a  tough  challenge  and 
perhaps  a  big  "if"— we  have  in  fact 
complied  with  the  deficit  reduction  re- 
quirements and  actually  our  perform- 
ance meets  those  Grsunm-Rudman- 
Hollings  targets,  we  will  report  the 
deficit  as  zero  in  the  year  1993.  What 
is  the  problem  with  that?  Is  that  not 
our  goal?  Yes,  except  that  is  not  what 
the  deficit  will  be.  The  actual  non- 
Social  Security,  or  if  you  will  operat- 
ing Federal  budget  deficit,  will  not  be 
zero.  It  will  be  at  least  $103  billion. 
That  is  the  amount  of  the  fiscal  1993 
projected  OASDI  trust  fund  surplus. 

In  sum— I  do  not  mean  to  sound 
harsh,  but  the  reality  is  a  harsh  reali- 
ty—we are  today,  unless  we  follow 
through  on  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment  we  have  just  adopted,  op- 
erating under  the  illusion  that  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  is  being  brought 
into  balance  when  in  fact  it  is  really 
not.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office's  baseline  projections 
which  assume  current  policy— they  do 
not  assume  Granun-Rudman-Hol- 
lings— the  real  budget  deficit  will  actu- 
ally grow  from  the  level  today  of  some 
$200  billion-and-some  to  $233  billion  in 
fiscal  1993  if  the  Social  Security  sur- 
pluses are  excluded. 

More  significantly,  by  the  time  we 
reach  fiscal  1994,  what  will  happen  is 
the  Federal  public  debt— while  we  will 
repKjrt  it  as  something  around  $2.5  tril- 
lion—will in  fact  not  be  $2.5  trillion.  It 
will  be  over  $4  trillion  because  we  will 
have  borrowed  and  we  will  have  spent 
from  now  until  then  roughly  $1.5  tril- 
lion that  should  have  accumulated  un- 
obligated for  other  purposes  in  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds. 

By  the  way,  a  side  effect  of  that  is 
that  we  would  be  paying,  in  1994 
alone,  almost  $46  billion  in  additional 
interest,  that  we  would  not  otherwise 
have  to  pay.  Our  interest  payments 
are  projected  by  CBO  to  reach  as 
much  as  $252  billion,  if  we  keep  doing 
what  we  are  doing.  Of  course,  the 
thrust  of  our  amendment,  Senator 
MoYNiHAN,  Senator  Hatch,  and  my 
amendment,  is  for  us  to  change  our 
ways. 

Let  me  give  you  the  plus  side  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  The  plus  side 
is  that  there  are  tremendous  benefits 
to   oiu-   economy,    if   we   reserve   the 
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Social  Security  surpluses  for  their  in- 
tended purposes  and  do  not  spend 
them  as  deficit  reduction  revenues,  as 
we  are  doing  now.  In  its  January  1989 
report,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
tells  us  that  if  we  simply  continue 
what  we  are  doing,  namely,  mask  the 
large  deficits,  we  are  going  to  miss  a 
great  opportunity  to  really  put  these 
surpluses  in  Social  Security  to  real 
economic  purpose.  That  economic  pur- 
pose, in  fact,  that  you  achieve  from 
national  savings  is  productive  invest- 
ment, improved  productivity,  and 
international  competitiveness.  We 
have  a  number  of  years  ahead  of  us. 
Madam  President,  when  we  can  really 
grow  with  the  benefit  of  the  savings 
that  these  surpluses  represent. 

We  lose  that  opportimity.  if  we 
spend  them  as  if  they  are  deficit  re- 
duction revenues.  The  point  of  our 
amendment  is  to  put  the  Senate  on 
record  as  saying,  enough  is  enough.  It 
is  time  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  so  that 
we  can  write  some  brighter  pages  in 
the  future  economic  history  and  in  the 
future  of  our  country. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  a  list  of  economists  sup- 
porting the  concept  of  removing  Social 
Security  trust  fund  surpluses  out  of 
the  Federal  deficit  calculations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Robert  Ball,  former  Commissioner  of  SSA; 
Charles  Schultz.  Director  of  Economic  Stud- 
ies ProKtam.  Brookings  Institute;  Herbert 
Stein,  former  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  Henry  Aaron.  Brookmgs 
Institute;  Gary  Burtless.  Brookings  Insti- 
tute- Barry  Bosworth,  Brookings  Institute; 
Alicia  Munnell.  Senior  Vice  President  and 
Director  of  Research  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston;  Allan  Binder.  Chairman, 
Economic  Policy.  Princeton  University;  and 
Thomas  Mann,  Brookings. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  I  have  no  time  left,  I 
yield  the  floor. 
Mr.     MOYNIHAN     addressed     the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
which  Senator  Heinz  has  been  gener- 
ous enough  to  aUow  me  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  on.  and  to  elaborate  very  briefly  on 
some  of  the  remarks  he  has  made. 

The  first  is  to  say  and  to  recall  that 
the  Senator  at  one  point,  said  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  harsh;  and  I  thmk 
those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
him— and  we  are  now  in  our  13th  year 
together  in  this  body— know  that  he  is 
often  forceful  but  he  is  never  harsh. 
But  increasingly  there  are  those  voices 
on  the  subject  which  are  harsh,  and  I 
would  refer  to  one  of  the  most  respect- 
ed editorial  pages  in  New  York  State, 
that  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle;  and  I  hasten  to  tell  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  the  word 
•democrat"   goes   back   to   the   early 


19th  century  and  need  not  have  any 
immediate  association. 

The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  is  per- 
haps the  flagship  of  the  Garmett 
newspaper  chain.  Not  long  ago  it  said 
there  is  a  word  for  what  we  are  doing 
with  the  Social  Security  trust  funds, 
and  that  word  is  "thievery."  That 
word  will  be  heard  more  as  it  begins  to 
dawn  on  the  American  people  what  we 
are  doing  with  their  tnist  fund,  not 
just  a  revenue,  a  trust  fund.  We  are 
using  it  for  current  consumption  on 
matters  altogether  unrelated  to  the 
reasons  the  tax  is  collected  and  depos- 
ited with  the  Treasury. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  very 
nicely  said  that  if  we  continue  what 
we  are  now  doing,  we  will  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  the  benefits  of  the  next 
generation  of  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents, the  ones  now  paying  into  it  for 
the  current  retirees.  I  think  he  would 
agree  that  the  correct  notion  is  that 
our  economy  will  not  produce  the  rev- 
enues, the  money,  to  do  so.  In  that 
sense,  you  carmot  just  save  money  in  a 
trust  fund. 

Madam  President,  there  are  two 
things  to  be  said.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  an  enormous  opportunity;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  wasting  it.  The 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  must  be 
surely  the  first  person  who  had  a  kind 
word,  or  any  word,  to  say  about  the 
report  of  the  National  Economic  Com- 
mission, of  which  I  was  a  member,  and 
which  I  say  I  regret,  because,  in  fact, 
there  was  unanimity,  certainly  consen- 
sus, in  the  Commission  on  one  point, 
which  is  that  balancing  the  budget  at 
this  time,  after  the  1980's.  is  in  no  way 
adequate  to  our  needs.  We  must  go 
into  surplus. 

Of  our  200  years.  Madam  President, 
we  have  been  in  surplus  for  about  103, 
deficit  for  about  97.  In  the  1980's  we 
tripled  the  national  debt.  We  bor- 
rowed, in  8  years,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  borrowed  during  World 
War  II.  We  have  to  pay  it  back,  use 
that  surplus.  The  present  deficit  eats 
up  two-thirds  of  private  savings. 

The  way  back  to  a  savings  rate  that 
would  produce  an  economy  50  years 
hence  that  will  support  our  needs  is  to 
save  the  Social  Security  surplus  by  re- 
ducing the  privately  held  Treasury 
debt.  And  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  were  explicit  that  that  is 
what  we  must  do.  The  amounts  are 
prodigious.  . 

We  knew  what  we  were  doing  m  1983 
when  we  put  this  legislation,  the 
present  revenue  stream,  in  place.  It  is 
the  largest,  most  powerful  revenue 
stream  in  the  history  of  public  fi- 
nance. The  funds  are  growing  at  $159 
million  a  day,  over  $1  billion  a  week. 
By  1997  the  trust  funds  will  have  a  $1 
trillion  cumulative  reserve,  but  it  will 
be  a  bookkeeping  entry,  if  it  has  been 
spent  on  other  things.  If  it  has  been 
invested  in  the  economy,  it  will  be  an 
incomparable  change  in  our  circum- 


stance, and  we  do  not  have  much  time. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  his 
amendment  puts  both  sides  of  the 
aisle— and  we  agree  on  this — on  notice. 
I  say.  Madam  President,  that  I  have 
today  submitted  a  bill  that  goes  one 
step  further— we  had  thought  of  it  as 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  to 
the  present  proposal,  and  then  said  let 
us  just  keep  the  idea  simple  at  this 
point.  It  goes  beyond  that.  It  says  that 
when  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  tar- 
gets are  "met,"  by  spending  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds  on— you  name  it. 
whatever  you  like  least  in  the  budget— 
we  will  stop  that  deception,  we  will 
stop  that— to  use  the  word  of  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle— thievery. 
And  we  will  then  get  about  the  busi- 
ness of  balancing  the  budget  in  the  op- 
erating budget. 

In  fiscal  1993  we  are  supposted  to  be 
at  zero.  I  do  not  think  we  will,  but  re- 
gardless of  that,  the  bill  provides  for 
incrementally  reducing  the  deficit  in 
the  non-Social  Security  budget  to  zero 
over  fiscal  years  1994-96.  By  taking 
the  Social  Security  trust  funds  out  of 
these  deficit  calculations,  we  will 
produce  growing  surpluses  in  the  over- 
all budget,  and  in  3  years'  time,  we  will 
be  saving  all  of  the  surplus  in  the  trust 
funds.  We  will  quadruple  national  sav- 
ings by  those  simple  steps.  By  1997  we 
can  have  a  situation  where  the  present 
savings  rate  will  be  quadrupled. 

And  absent  that,  do  not  talk  about 
protectionist  measures  in  South 
Korea.  We  will  have  spent  ourselves 
and  underinvested  ourselves  out  of  the 
world  markets  and  out  of  a  standard 
of  living  in  the  next  generation  equal 
to  this  one. 

Madam  President,  I  make  one  point. 
What  we  would  do  if  that  does  not 
happen;  the  legislation  now  intro- 
duced would  cut  the  Social  Security 
payroll  tax  back  to  a  level  to  finance 
Social  Security  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  so  the  money  is  not  there  to  be 
diverted  to  inappropriate  and  indeed 
immoral  uses. 

And  I  note.  Madam  President,  this  is 
not  a  partisan  statement. 

If  I  am  rurming  out  of  time.  I  will 
ask  to  be  extended  just  a  few  minutes. 
It  will  take  another  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  more  minutes  remain- 
ing. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  all  I  need. 
In  the  concluding  passage  of  the 
second  part  of  the  National  Economic 
Commission  report,  there  is  a  simple 
statement,  and  I  will  read  it.  It  says, 
"Let  no  one  suppose  that  a  Democrat- 
ic Congress  will  much  longer  allow  a 
payroll  tax"— a  payroll  tax— "to  be 
used  to  service  a  $2  trillion  to  $3  tril- 
lion debt  owned  in  vastly  dispropor- 
tionate amounts  by  wealthy  individ- 
uals and  institutions.  It  already  re- 
quires nearly  one-half  the  revenues  of 
the  income  tax  to  pay  the  interest  on 
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the  debt.  This  is  surely  the  largest 
transfer  of  wealth  from  labor  to  cap- 
ital in  the  history  of  our  political 
arithmetic."  Hamilton's  term.  "But  at 
least  it  is  a  graduated  tax.  By  1992,  the 
trust  fund  reserves  will  have  reached 
100  percent  of  annual  outlays,  a  con- 
siderable reserve.  By  1994,  150  percent. 
If  in  the  next  5  years  no  arrangements 
are  made  to  save  the  future  income  to 
the  funds.  Congress,  you  may  depend 
on  it,  will  return  to  pay-as-you-go  fi- 
nancing." 

And  the  passage  concludes,  "This  is 
not  a  threat.  It  is  a  F>olitical  reality 
and  indeed  an  ethical  imperative.  The 
Nation  has  struggled  for  a  generation 
to  ratify  the  16th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  We  are  not  about  to  see 
it  effectively  repealed  by  refom  in  the 
financing  of  Social  Security." 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  first 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, who  could  have  called  for  the  reg- 
ular order  at  any  time  during  these 
proceedings  and  could  have  therefore 
brought  about  a  vote,  an  immediate 
vote  on  his  amendment,  for  his  fore- 
bearance.  and  I  appreciate  more  than 
I  can  say  the  opportunity  for  Senator 
MoTifiHAN  and  me  to  complete  our  re- 
marks on  this  matter  that  I  know  he 
shares  a  great  interest  in. 

I  would  Just  say  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  York  that  I 
hope  every  Member  of  this  body  heard 
what  I  thought  was  an  extremely  elo- 
quent explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KcRRKT).  The  time  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  made  a  very  important  ob- 
servation, and  that  is  that  the  method 
we  are  using  to  finance  what  some  of 
us  have  termed  illusory  reductions  in 
the  Senate  budget  deficit  is  a  taxation 
method  that  is  extraordinarily  regres- 
sive, the  payroll  tax. 

Now,  as  long  as  that  taxation  is 
being  reserved  for  the  people  who  will 
benefit  from  it,  namely  the  retirees, 
present  and  future.  I  think  there  Is  a 
social  compact,  a  national  agreement 
that  that  is  acceptable  policy.  But  to 
divert  those  payroll  taxes  for  other 
purposes  is  not.  It  is  my  hope  that 
what  has  been  called  on  occasion  de- 
ception and  illusion,  thievery,  fiscal 
vagary,  and  worse,  will  in  future  budg- 
ets come  to  an  end. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  profound  interest  and  great 
and  effective  advocacy  of  this  cause. 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

AMENDMKirr  NO.  TS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter]. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Has  all  time  been 
yielded  back  on  the  Specter  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  about  another  2  minutes  to 
speak,  if  I  may,  and  of  course  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.      DOMENICI      addressed 
Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  uses  his  2  min- 
tues,  might  I  yield  myself  1  minute  on 
the  issue  just  addressed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  1  minute. 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  issue 
before  us  on  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund,  other  than  to  say  this  is  a 
unique  situation  in  American  fiscal 
policy. 

We  have  never  asked  the  American 
taxpayer,  however,  one  calls  the  taxes 
that  are  imposed  for  Social  Security, 
to  be  taxed  now  and  to  put  the  tax 
money  away  for  a  very,  very  future 
date.  We  have  never  done  that.  We 
thought  we  did  in  Social  Security  but 
we  never  have.  It  turned  into  a  pay-as- 
you-go-program.  It  is  a  very  unique  sit- 
uation, unique  because  we  never  did  it 
before,  unique  because  we  may  not  un- 
derstand its  fiscal  and  economic  rami- 
fications. 

But  suffice  it  to  say  that  most  who 
have  looked  at  it  say  that  a  plan 
should  be  devised  to  reach  a  balanced 
budget  without  using  those  reserves  is 
achieved.  Whether  it  should  be 
achieved  next  year  or  the  year  after, 
whether  it  is  any  of  the  negative 
things  that  have  been  spoken  here 
today  or  not,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
must  begin  to  implement  the  concept 
that  I  have  just  described  and  make 
sure  we  understand  its  significance  for 
America's  future  and  for  the  benefici- 
aries whose  money  we  must  assure. 

I  have  a  reform  bill  that  says  we 
ought  to  do  this,  if  not  next  year  as 
recommended  here,  or  the  year  after, 
that  we  ought  to  get  it  into  an  orderly 
fashion,  reliable,  and  achievable. 

I  thank  those  who  have  cooperated. 
We  will  take  this  to  conference.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion. It  does  not  change  substantive 


law  of  the  land  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  content  of  the  resolution. 
Nonetheless,  the  ideas  and  the  discus- 
sion I  believe  is  healthy,  salutary,  and 
good,  good  for  our  beneficiaries  and 
good  for  our  country. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
pending  business  my  amendment  to 
transfer  $100  million,  $70  million  for 
prison  construction  and  $30  million  for 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Since  some  time  has  elapsed  since 
debate  on  the  subject,  I  shall  take  just 
a  moment,  and  first  I  should  like  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  Senator 
Sasser,  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member.  Senator  Domenici.  for  their 
very  kind  comments  about  this  amend- 
ment and  to  thank  them  even  more 
for  their  statements  that  they  will  be 
supporting  this  amendment  so  that 
any  extended  additional  rebuttal  or  ar- 
gument is  unnecessary. 

I  acknowledge  what  Senator  Domen- 
ici has  said  about  the  budget  process, 
but  I  believe  it  will  send  a  strong 
signal  to  appropriators  to  have  a  very 
strong  vote  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Last  year  a  similar  amendment 
passed  by  a  vote  of  76  in  favor,  with 
only  18  against,  and  with  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  I  am  hopeful 
the  vote  will  be  even  stronger  at  this 
time. 

But  it  was  useful  last  year  in  the  ap- 
propriations process  when  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Treasury.  Senator  DeConcini. 
sidded  additional  funds  which  brought 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  even  more  resources  to  con- 
tribute to  the  approximately  8,000  ar- 
rests of  armed  career  criminals  and 
drug  dealers  in  possession  of  a  firearm. 
The  $70  million  for  prison  construc- 
tion will  take  advantage  of  a  unique 
opportunity  with  the  availability  of 
abandoned  military  installations 
where  we  can  construct  as  many  as 
35,000  additional  beds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  UEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
the  war  on  drugs  is  the  lack  of  prison 
space.  In  my  own  State,  drug-related 
arrests,  prosecutions,  and  convictions 
have    dramatically    increased    in    the 
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past  few  years,  largely  as  a  result  of 
increased  Federal  and  State  funding. 
The  criminal  justice  system  is  mobi- 
lized to  fight  drug  dealers,  but  it  is 
crippled  by  the  lack  of  prison  space 
and  treatment  facilities. 

Criminal  defendants  are  now  serving 
only  10  percent  of  the  sentences  they 
receive.  People  with  2-  and  3-year  sen- 
tences are  out  of  prison  in  just  a  few 
months.  This  kid  of  minimal  jail  time 
provides  little  or  no  deterrence  to  the 
kind  on  the  street,  who  can  easily 
iKKket  $500  a  day  rurming  drugs.  Nar- 
cotics officers  in  the  State  and  local 
police  find  themselves  arresting  the 
same  people  over  and  over.  The  lesson 
on  the  street  is  obvious:  drug  dealing 
pays,  and  the  consequences  if  you're 
caught  are  not  severe. 

One  other  consequence  of  prison 
overcrowding  deserves  mention. 
Judges  who  are  aware  of  the  lack  of 
prison  space  and  the  minimal  hard 
time  a  defendant  will  serve,  often  try 
to  sentence  defendants  to  in-patient 
treatment  faciUties  as  an  alternative 
to  incarceration.  As  a  result,  such  fa- 
cilities are  increasingly  filled  with 
criminal  defendants,  and  the  addict 
who  wants  help  but  hasn't  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  finds  himself  at  the 
end  of  an  unendurably  long  waiting 
list  for  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  has  em- 
barked on  a  major  program  to  expand 
its  prison  facilities.  But  more  immedi- 
ate and  less  expensive  alternatives  are 
desparately  needed.  Senator  Specter's 
amendment  addresses  a  critical  issue, 
and  I  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  any 
time  I  have. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  any  time  I  may  have  on  this 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 

the  roll.  ... 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bidkn]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong] is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 

vote?  ^  „„ 

The  result  was  armounced,  yeas  97, 

nays  1.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  59  Leg.] 
YEAS— 97 


Bums 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danlorth 

Daschle 

DcConclnl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Durenberger 

E^on 

Pord 

Fowler 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Granun 

Grassley 

Harkln 

Hatch 


Hatfield 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

Matsunaga 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

NAYS-1 
HoUings 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Biden 


Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Held 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Wamer 

Wilson 

Wirth 


Adams 
Baucus 
Bentsen 
Bingaman 


Bond 
Boren 
Boacbwitz 
Bradley 


Breaux 
Bryan 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Armstrong 

So  the  amendment  (No.  75),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  thf 

amendment  as  modified  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 

motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Would  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  yield  to 
discuss  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  al- 
location? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
the  Chair  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  VA.  HUD,  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Budget  Committee  chair- 
man for  his  fight  to  guarantee  there 
will  be  sufficient  funds  in  the  budget 
resolution  to  replace  the  23.000  section 
8  assisted  housing  contracts  due  to 
expire  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

I  note,  however,  that  the  technical 
language  in  section  8  of  the  budget 
resolution,  designed  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  is  drafted  in  a  way  that 
makes  allocating  funds  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  VA.  HUD,  and  Independent 
Agencies  difficult. 

I  recognize  that  this  was  an  unin- 
tended negative  consequence  of  draft- 
ing by  the  Budget  Committee.  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  if  he  is  willing  to 
take  appropriate  action  in  conference 
with  the  House,  to  provide  maximum 
flexibility  to  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  VA,  HUD,  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies  to  address  this  seri- 
ous problem  with  assisted  housing.  I 
understand  that  the  House  budget  res- 
olution does  not  contain  this  language, 
and  therefore  this  will  be  an  item  to 


be  addressed  in  the  upcoming  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  .Senator 
and  want  to  assure  her  that  I  intend 
to  work  with  her  in  developing  a  solu- 
tion in  conference  that  provides  her 
with  maximum  flexibility  for  her  sub- 
committee's work  during  the  regxilar 
appropriations  process  later  this  year. 
Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  work  on  this  issue  and  his 
leadership  on  this  most  serious  issue 
before  the  Nation  with  respect  to  af- 
fordable housing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  the  mode  now  of  receiving  amend- 
ments to  the  resolution. 

May  I  inquire,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  if  they  wish 
to  propose  their  amendments  at  this 
time? 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    We   are   almost 
ready,  but  not  quite. 
Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Will 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  withhold  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
a  couple  of  inquiries.  The  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  is  on  the  floor 
now.  He  might  want  to  respond  to  a 
colloquy,  and  I  might  not  need  to  offer 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
think  his  question  is  directed  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.      DOMENICI      addressed     the 

Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Before  we  engage 
in  that  colloquy,  and  I  certainly  want 
to  accommodate  and  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, I  wonder  if  we  might,  while  Sena- 
tor Dole  is  on  the  floor  and  the  major- 
ity leader  is  here,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Republican  leader,  if  Senator  Sasser 
and  I  might  begin  to  tell  the  Senators 
we  would  like  to  know  if  they  have 
amendments.  We  are  not  trying  to 
rush  anyone,  but  we  are  moving  along 
quite  well. 

I  think  the  distinguished  chairman 
would  join  in  asking  our  leadership  if 
they  might  join  us  in  asking  Senators, 
if  they  are  not  ready  with  their  precise 
amendments,  could  they,  before  the 
evening  is  out,  let  the  floor  know  if 
they  have  amendments.  We  know  of 
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four  or  five.  We  are  ready  to  go  with 
them.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
the  Senate  if  we  knew  before  we  quit 
this  evening  Just  how  many  amend- 
ments we  have. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I 
conciir  fully  in  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  ranking  member.  I 
'  do  believe  we  ought  to  have  a  compila- 
tion of  amendments  that  we  are  aware 
of  at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  helpful  if  we  sent  the 
word  out  and  requested  all  Senators  to 
be  alerted  as  to  what  other  amend- 
ments mights  be  offered. 

I  would  even  go  further  and  perhaps 
suggest  to  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  for  their  consideration 
that  at  some  Juncture  we  try  to  seek  a 
unanimous-consent  request  when  all 
Senators  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
alert  us  as  to  what  their  amendments 
be  or  if  they  wish  to  offer  amend- 
ments and  that  we  seek  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  at  a  time  certain  that 
amendments  would  be  prohibited  from 
being  offered  that  have  not  already 
been  put  in  line  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  managers  is  a  very 
constructive  one.  What  I  would  pro- 
pose to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  is  that  we  both  put  out  hotlines 
to  our  respective  Members  requesting 
that  anyone  who  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  come  to  the  floor  or  oth- 
erwise notify  the  managers  by  6 
o'clock  with  the  intention  that  we  will 
continue  this  evening  hopefully 
making  good  progress  until  about  7 
o'clock,  in  accordance  with  the  sched- 
ule as  previously  announced,  and  that 
between  6  and  7  we  could  put  together 
a  uiuuiimous-consent  agreement  iden- 
tifying the  remaining  amendments 
with  then  hopefully  some  indication 
that  we  could  complete  action  on  this 
legislation  by  the  end  of  the  day  to- 
morrow. 

If  that  occurs,  we  will  have  complet- 
ed action  on  the  budget  resolution  in 
what  will  be  a  record  time  for  this 
decade,  and  that  will  enable  us  then, 
having  done  so  in  much  less  time, 
many  fewer  legislative  days  than  had 
been  anticipated,  to  go  out  over  a  long 
weekend  without  any  votes  on  Friday. 
Monday,  or  possibly  Tuesday  if  we  can 
complete  action  by  that  time. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  concurs  in 
that  suggestion? 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  certainly  do.  I  commend  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  both  Senator 
Sasser  and  Senator  Domenici.  I  un- 
derstand at  this  point  we  may  have 
only  seven  amendments  on  this  side. 
We  are  not  urging  any  more.  In  fact,  if 
anybody  would  like  to  withdraw  one  of 
the  seven,  it  would  be  satisfactory,  but 
we  will  make  a  check  and  we  will  indi- 
cate by  6  o'clock.  Senators  should  let 


us  know  because  at  that  time  the  man- 
agers will  put  together  a  final  list  and 
get  an  agreement  that  no  more 
amendments  will  be  in  order.  Is  that 
the  request? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  my  inten- 
tion. I  might  ask  Senators  to  notify 
the  managers,  if  they  can  do  so,  what 
amount  of  time  they  would  like  to 
have  for  their  amendment  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  have  a  great  deal  of  time, 
much  more  than  necessary,  remaining, 
but  I  would  like  if  we  could,  without 
attempting  to  limit  any  Senator  to  a 
time  less  than  that  he  or  she  feels  nec- 
essary for  full  discussion  of  the 
amendment,  to  indicate  to  the  manag- 
ers what  they  would  like.  I  think  then 
we  can  proceed  and  have  that  ready 
for  presentation  to  the  Senate  be- 
tween 6  and  7  this  evening. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  leaders  for  their  attention.  I  might 
say  to  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  we  have  seven  to  eight 
amendments  or  resolutions  that  we 
anticipate  will  be  offered  at  this  time. 
I  do  not  mean  to  characterize  a  col- 
league's resolution  or  amendment  as 
minor,  but  some  of  them  are  amend- 
ments that  I  think  can  be  handled  ex- 
peditiously, perhaps  a  couple  of  them 
or  three  by  way  of  a  colloquy.  Fur- 
thermore, some  might  even  be  accept- 
ed with  the  concurrence  of  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member.  Senator  Do- 
menici. So  I  am  encouraged.  I  think 
we  are  moving  along  expeditiously  and 
making  good  progress. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  there  a  possibility 
that  those  amendments  that  will  be 
acceptable  at  a  certain  time  could 
maybe  be  taken  en  bloc?  I  think  I  have 
one  that  is  acceptable.  It  does  not  do 
anything  moneywise.  It  talks  a  little 
bit  about  a  2-year  process.  It  does  not 
do  anything  with  appropriating  or 
anything  else. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
amendment.  I  am  not  aware  of  wheth- 
er Senator  Douenici  is  or  not.  We  can 
discuss  it.  As  presently  configured,  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  this  side,  and  I 
think  we  can  move  on  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  just  thought  if  we  had 
some  amendments  like  that  we  could 
put  together  and  consider  en  bloc,  we 
could  get  rid  of  them  in  one  fell 
swoop.  I  would  not  request  a  vote  on 
ours. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Certainly  that  is  some- 
thing we  can  discuss.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  very  constructive  sugges- 
tion. I  think  that  suggestion  could 
move  us  along  in  a  much  speedier 
fashion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
concur  and  we  will  try  our  best.  Let  me 
thank  the  two  leaders  for  joining  us 


on  the  floor  and  informing  the  Senate 
in  their  leadership  role  they  would 
very  much  like  to  know  by  6  o'clock, 
between  6  and  7.  All  we  need  to  know 
is  if  you  have  an  amendment  and  what 
it  is  about.  That  will  permit  us  to  con- 
structively organize  your  time,  the 
Senate's  time,  and  ours.  I  thank  them 
for  that. 
Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symhs]. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  must  yield  some  time  to  my 
friend.  How  much  time  does  the  Sena- 
tor need? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  try  to  do  it  in  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  a  very  Impor- 
tant subject.  Take  what  the  Senator 
needs. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Ten  minutes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  10  minutes. 
Mr  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  later  I 
would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  budget  resolution  to  provide  fund- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  repeal  of 
section   89   of   the   Internal   Revenue 
Code  of  1986. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  want  sub- 
stantial modification  instead  of  repeal, 
but  the  revenue  estimate  that  I  will  be 
using  in  my  amendment  is  a  dollar 
amount  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  assures  me  will  be  sufficient 
to  cover  any  reduction  in  revenue  from 
any  change  whatsoever  in  section  89. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  not  been  an 
easy  amendment  to  write.  Under  the 
Budget  Act,  we  have  to  come  up  with  a 
number  that  we  can  associate  with  any 
substantive  policy  proposal,  in  order  to 
allow  for  the  costs,  or  revenues,  from 
such  a  policy  initiative.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  cannot  tell  us 
how  much  the  repeal  of  section  89 
would  cost.  Back  in  1986  they  said,  in 
the  revenue  estimates  for  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986,  that  it  would 
raise  $72  million  the  first  year,  $128 
million  the  second  year,  $140  million 
the  third  year,  and  $154  million  the 
fourth  year.  Where  did  these  numbers 
come  from?  Why  can  they  not  tell  us 
today  how  much  section  89  is  supposed 
to  be  worth  now,  if  we  repeal  it? 

I  understand  they  have  been  work- 
ing on  an  estimate  of  the  budgetary 
impact  of  section  89  for  some  months 
now.  In  my  amendment,  I  have  provid- 
ed for  $300  million  as  the  so-called  lost 
revenue  from  repealing  section  89. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  point  I  really 
want  to  make  here  today  is  very  differ- 
ent. In  my  own  opinion,  repealing  sec- 
tion 89  should  not  cost  anything  to 
the  Treasury.  I  think  the  entire 
impact  of  section  89  has  been  miscon- 
ceived. 

When  the  revenue  estimates  were 
done  in  1986  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation,  calculations  and  esti- 
mates were  made  of  the  potential  reve- 
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nue  to  be  gained  assuming  all  discrimi- 
natory benefits  packages  were  no 
longer  tax  deductible,  but  as  best  as  I 
can  determine,  no  allowance  was  made 
for  the  practical  compliance  costs  by 
American  business. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  serious 
fault  In  the  revenue  estimating  proc- 
ess The  revenue  estimators  are  profes- 
sional economists  and  highly  skilled  in 
the  work  they  do.  But  this  Congress 
simply  cannot  be  put  into  the  position 
of  making  policy  for  our  Nation  on  the 
basis  of  numbers  that  have  no  solid 
foundation.  We  are  here  to  make 
policy— policy  that  always  has  serious 
implications  for  the  efficiency  of  our 
economy,  and  in  many,  many  cases  has 
a  dramatic  impact  on  productivity, 
competitiveness,  employment  and  un- 
employment, not  to  mention  our  na- 
tional savings  and  investment  rates 
and  our  trade  balance. 

ThiB  Congress  simply  carmot  be  put 
into  the  position  of  making  policy  on 
the  basis  of  revenue  estimates,  when 
the  substantive  issues  are  so  clear— an 
excessive  regulatory  burden,  the  loss 
of  efficiency  and  productivity,  and  the 
plain  common  sense  that  the  GNP  will 
be  smaller,  not  larger,  with  the  en- 
forcement of  section  89.  There  are 
some  things  in  economics  that  are  not 
based  on  computers  and  statistics,  but 
upon  common  sense. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  keep  our  fiscal 
house  in  order  and  understand  that 
Government  programs  have  to  be  paid 
for  by  either  increasing  revenues  or  by 
trading  off  older  and  less  important 
spending  programs  for  new  ones.  Of 
course  we  have  to  have  estimates  of 
how  much  a  program  is  going  to  cost 
in  order  to  determine  if  we  can  afford 
it  but  Mr.  President,  we  also  have  to 
have  the  ability  to  use  the  good  judg- 
ment and  common  sense  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  elected  us 
to  use  as  Senators. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  minimum  wage  bill 
to  delay  the  effective  date  of  section 
89  for  1  year.  He  was  challenged  under 
the  rules  of  the  Budget  Act  because, 
supposedly,  delay  would  mean  a  loss  of 
revenue.  The  Senate  voted  56  to  43  in 
favor  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  but 
it  faUed  for  lack  of  the  necessary  60 

votes. 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  repeal  of  section  89  wUl  lose  reve- 
nue to  the  Treasury-there  is  merely 
an  estimate.  Section  89  has  never  pro- 
duced 1  cent.  I  don't  believe  section  89 
ever  will  produce  revenue  for  the 
Treasury,  because  the  costs  of  compli- 
ance with  it  wUl  be  a  deductible  busi- 
ness expense  for  employers. 

I  believe  the  costs  of  comphance  win 
more  than  offset  any  revenue  gain- 
and  more  important,  when  busme^^ 
men  try  to  comply  with  section  8» 
they  are  going  to  be  spending  money 
on  something  they  would  not  other- 


wise invest  in.  They  are  going  to  have 
less  real  resources  for  doing  new,  pro- 
ductive things— things  the  consumers 
want. 

Our  entire  society  is  going  to  be 
worse  off  because  of  the  misdirection 
of  resources  involved  in  compliance 
with  section  89.  That  will  mean  lower 
GNP  and  a  lower  tax  base  in  the 
future.  And  yet,  our  number  crunchers 
do  not  take  those  additional  economic 
factors  into  consideration. 

With  the  announcement  on  Monday 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Nicholas 
Brady  that  section  89  will  not  be  en- 
forced until  after  October  1,  the  ad- 
ministration itself  has  eliminated  the 
issue  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  I  sup- 
pose we  ought  to  be  able  to  adopt  the 
Kasten  amendment  right  now  without 
a  budget  point  of  order  against  it. 

My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
American  people  elected  us  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  use  our  judgment,  our  expe- 
rience, and  our  knowledge  of  the  way 
the  world  works  to  make  laws  and 
public  policy  decisions.  We  are  not 
being  allowed  to  do  our  job  when  we 
are  blindly  following  misleading  num- 
bers. _      ^ 

Some  critics  of  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  which  does  the  estimates  on 
the  spending  side,  are  not  in  fact  just 
impartial  scientists.  So  critics  have  ac- 
cused them  of  having  an  agenda  of 
their  own,  and  they  may  be  using  the 
power  of  the  revenue  estimate  and  the 
power  of  the  outlay  estimate  to  force  a 
policy  decision.  I  am  not  one  to  criti- 
cize the  Joint  Committee— and  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  very  pleased  that 
Chairman  Rostenkowski  has  recently 
appointed  an  academic  advisory  board 
to  assist  the  joint  committee  to  do  a 
better  and  more  professional  job. 

But  I  do  want  to  criticize  the  budget 
process  when  it  lets  inaccurate  num- 
bers determine  policy.  The  purpose  of 
my  amendment  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1990  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  funds  for  fixing  section 
89  are  in  the  budget.  I  do  not  want  to 
fall  into  the  same  trap  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  when  he  tried  last 
month  to  delay  section  89  for  1  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  am  simply  exercising  my  prerog- 
ative to  do  something  that  is  properly 
a  function  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee—and I  just  want  to  make  sure 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
the  full  freedom  of  action  when  the 
opportunity  comes  later  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  our  col- 
leagues want  a  substantial  modifica- 
tion of  this  act.  The  amendment  that 
we  have  prepared  for  several  Senators 
including  Senators  Boschwitz, 
Wallop,  Bond,  Hatch,  Kasten,  Lott, 
Burns,  and  McConnell  was  a  very  dif- 
ficult amendment  to  prepare  because 
of  the  complications  with  respect  to 
the  Budget  Act  and  how  we  could 
come  up  with  a  number  that  we  could 


associate  with  any  substantial  policy 
proposal  and  still  not  have  an  impact 
with  respect  to  the  entire  budget  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee has  had  a  difficult  time  trying 
to  tell  us  what  the  repeal  or  delay  for 
1  year  of  section  89  would  cost. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  in 
a  moment  if  he  would  agree  with  me 
that  we  think  the  necessary  funds  are 
already  in  the  net  revenue  framework, 
and  therefore  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  offer  this  amendment  and  get  this 
issue  back  on  the  floor  for  a  lengthy 
debate  again  today. 

We  could  do  it.  We  could  vote  it.  I 
think  we  know  that  56  Senators  voted 
for  the  Kasten  amendment  2  weeks 
ago  on  the  floor.  It  was  not  enough  for 
the  parliamentary  60  vote  require- 
ment, but  56  Senators  voted  for  it  in 
spite  of  the  parliamentary  difficulties 
to  delay  the  effective  date  of  section 
89  off,  which  now  has  been  done  by 
the  executive  branch. 

If  section  89  is  not  drastically  re- 
formed or  repealed  outright  we  will 
have  good,  hardworking  Americans 
who  are  now  carried  on  health  plans 
dropped  from  those  health  plans.  And 
a  certain  percentage  of  those  people 
have  members  of  their  family  with 
chronic  illness  or  disease.  I  came  in 
contact  with  several  families  like  that 
last  week  in  Idaho  who  were  con- 
cerned about  their  small  companies 
dropping  those  plans,  and  having 
people  left  out  who  would  not  be  able 
to  get  health  insurance  from  anyone 
because  of  the  problems  they  already 
have  in  their  intergroup  plan. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  ad- 
dress this  problem  and  not  allow  the 
revenue  estimating  process  to  inter- 
fere with  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
Congress  simply  cannot  be  put  in  the 
position  of  making  policy  on  the  basis 
of  revenue  estimates  when  the  sub- 
stantive issues  are  so  clear  with  an  ex- 
cessive regulatory  burden,  the  loss  of 
efficiency,  and  productivity,  it  is  plain 
common  sense  that  the  GNP  will  be 
smaller,  not  larger,  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  section  89. 

But  I  would  like  to  engage  Senator 
DoMENici  and  Senator  Bentsen,  in  a 
discussion  if  I  could  have  their  atten- 
tion. I  ask  Senator  Domenici  if  he  or 
Senator  Bentsen— I  see  the  chairman 
is  on  the  floor— could  speak  to  this 
issue  so  we  could  avoid  going  to  a  vote 
on  this  amendment,  which  I  think  has 
a  lot  of  popular  support,  although  it 
does  have  the  potential  for  another 
parliamentary  dispute  that  I  would 
like  to  avoid  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Let  me  state  first  on 
the  question  of  the  budget,  that  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  is  a  budget 
buster.  A  $300  million  budget  buster.  I 
think  the  $5.3  billion  revenue  figure 
we  are  talking  about  in  the  budget  res- 
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olution  is  a  net  figure.  This  amend- 
ment as  I  understand  it  would  reduce 
the  $5.3  billion  down  to  $5  billion.  As  a 
result.  I  would  strongly  oppose  it  if  it 
were  offered. 

I  share  the  Senator's  concern  about 
the  complexities  of  section  89.  What 
you  have  there  is  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  had  a  very  worthy  objective,  but 
frankly  it  Is  not  working.  The  addi- 
tional burdens  of  administration  on 
employers,  and  particularly  small  em- 
ployers have  to  be  relieved.  The  prob- 
lem caused  by  section  89  are  going  to 
be  corrected,  whether  or  not  the 
I  amendment  is  offered  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  adopted. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  I  would 
hold  hearings  on  section  89  and  I  am 
holding  those  hearings  next  week  in 
the  Finance  Committee.  It  is  a  very 
complex  piece  of  legislation.  I  think  it 
requires  substantial  surgery,  a  major 
change.  I  stated  in  the  debate  on  the 
floor  the  other  day  that  I  would  be  in- 
troducing legislation  after  we  have 
those  hearings,  to  correct  the  com- 
plexity of  section  89  and  to  ease  the 
administrative  burden  for  employers.  I 
will  be  pushing  that  legislation  very 
hard.  I  hope  for  and  assume  I  will 
have  the  support  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Idaho  in 
those  efforts. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
If  I  could  just  follow  on  through.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  chairman  is  saying. 
As  to  the  parliamentary  problem  and 
the  budgetary  problem  here  within 
the  framework  of  the  budget  rules, 
the  authors  of  this  amendment  have 
gone  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  come  up 
with  what  we  finally  decided  was  $300 
million. 

Let  us  just  say,  if  the  chairman's 
plans  of  reform  did  not  become  a  reali- 
ty—there are  300  sponsors  in  the  other 
body  calling  for  outright  repeal,  and  if 
it  were  repealed  after  our  hearings, 
after  the  deliberations,  and  after  the 
consultations  of  the  best  minds  we  can 
focus  on  this — does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve we  could  still  meet  the  targets  of 
this  budget  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
let  us  say.  if  it  were  delayed  for  one 
more  year? 

That  is  the  question  I  want  to  ask. 
That  is  the  problem  this  amendment 
would  correct.  But  it  actually  makes 
room  for  $300  million  so-called  reve- 
nue loss.  I  do  not  t>elieve  there  is  any 
revenue  loss  there.  But  I  am  not  the 
one  who  wrote  the  rules. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee feels  there  is  revenue  loss,  but 
they  have  had  a  difficult  time,  as  the 
Senator  stated,  coming  up  with  the 
exact  numbers.  I  am  somewhat  sympa- 
thetic to  them.  The  size  of  their  staff 
is  small  and  they  receive  an  incredible 
number  of  complex  revenue  requests. 
Revenue  estimating  is  not  an  exact  sci- 
ence. It  is  more  of  an  art.  In  the  past, 
these  estimates  have  not  always  been 
right.  Yet  they  have  to  live  with  them. 


So  they  are  trying  their  best  to  get 
good,  solid  numbers  to  get  the  esti- 
mate right  the  first  time. 

I  must  also  state  that  I  am  not  at  all 
happy  with  this  budget  resolution  for 
many  reasons.  I  have  told  that  to  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  but  all  in  all,  the 
managers  have  done  an  extraordinary 
job  trying  to  put  this  compromise  to- 
gether. I  salute  them  for  that.  I  expect 
to  vote  for  this  budget  resolution,  but 
I  think  there  are  going  to  be  further 
negotiations  as  to  some  of  the  revenue 
problems  and  some  of  the  other  con- 
cerns I  have  expressed. 

So  as  to  the  question  of  this  issue 
being  fit  in.  I  would  say  again  to  the 
Senator  that  I  intend  to  make  major 
changes  to  section  89.  And  I  will  be 
joined  in  that  effort  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
a  major  part  of  that  committee.  We 
will  make  every  effort  to  take  care  of 
this  problem.  I  also  hope  we  do  some 
things  that  I  think  have  to  be  done  on 
the  catastrophic  supplemental  premi- 
um, but  all  of  those  chauiges  are  in  ad- 
dition to  what  we  are  looking  at  now 
in  this  budget  resolution.  We  will  have 
to  find  the  dollars  to  do  them. 

That  is  where  I  anticipate  we  will  be 
negotiating,  with  the  administration, 
and  with  the  leadership  here  on  the 
floor,  seeing  how  we  will  accomplish 
those  goals.  That  is,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  still  an  open-ended  deal.  We 
will  have  to  raise  that  money  to  fix 
section  89  and  to  collect  inequities  in 
the  catastrophic  premiums— we  will 
also  look  at  the  expiring  research  and 
development  tax  credits.  We  have  an 
enormous  trade  deficit  on  our  hands. 
The  last  thing  we  should  be  doing  is 
trying  to  cut  back  on  research  and  de- 
velopment. It  is  so  important  for  our 
country  to  remain  competitive.  If  you 
look  at  the  expiring  R&D  tax  credit 
and  the  other  expiring  provisions,  you 
are  looking  at  in  excess  of  $3  billion  of 
additional  revenue  loss.  We  have  to  re- 
solve those  issues  too. 

I  am  hanging  in  there  on  this  budget 
resolution  with  the  idea  we  have  some 
more  negotiating  yet  to  do.  The  diffi- 
cult revenue  decisions  are  a  major 
issue  still  to  be  resolved. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  the  time  allocated 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chairman. 

For  my  part.  I  will  work  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
to  try  to  resolve  this  issue  and  will  not 
offer  this  amendment  now.  There  are 
other  cosponsors.  I  will  let  those  Sena- 
tors speak  for  themselves.  I  do  not 
plan  to  go  ahead.  I  think  the  chair- 
man, I  might  just  say,  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  problem.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  do  something  in  the  Finance 
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credits. 

We  have  reduction  in  the  capital 
gains  right  now.  and  that  is  an  issue 
the  President  is  very  interested  in,  and 
a  lot  of  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  interested  in  that.  also.  We 
have  the  catastrophic  insurance  ques- 
tion for  the  seniors,  and  we  have  this 
issue  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor has.  in  a  few  minutes,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  issue,  section  89.  stated  it 
better  than  almost  anyone  that  has 
jurisdiction.  It  will  not  work  the  way  it 
is.  The  Senator  knows  that  from  talk- 
ing to  his  people.  We  have  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  small  businessman,  and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  have  some 
provision  that  gives  somebody  that  we 
can  trust,  either  the  insurance  compa- 
ny or  the  proprietor,  an  eausy  way  to 
tell  the  truth;  sign  a  statement,  define 
what  discriminatory  is,  and  sign  a 
statement  saying  we  no  longer  have  a 
discriminatory  plan.  Maybe  you  could 
ask  the  insurance  company  if  they  are 
going  to  put  the  plan  in,  and  they  will 
file  an  affidavit.  I  guarantee  you  that 
if  they  had  to  say  here  is  the  defini- 
tion of  discriminatory,  and  we  signed 
it  under  oath,  that  ABC  company  does 
not  have  a  discriminatory  health  plan, 
I  believe  you  would  get  the  biggest 
cheers  from  the  community.  They  can 
get  no  one.  They  cannot  get  the  in- 
sured; they  cannot  get  accountants; 
they  cannot  get  their  lawyers  to  tell 
them  they  have  a  plan. 

You  know  what  is  going  to  happen? 
A  lot  of  them  will  cancel. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  This  is  what  we  are 
seeking  to  avoid.  We  are  trying  to  en- 
courage coverage,  not  discourage  it. 
The  rules  must  be  feasible  and  practi- 
cal, something  that  is  not  onerous  to 
the  administration,  something  that 
does  not  cost  more  to  administer  than 
the  benefits  you  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  friend  from  Texas.  I 
have  been  on  this  floor  a  few  times 
when  we  used  the  Budget  Act  to  deny 
a  substantive  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  that  if  your  distin- 
guished conunittee  under  your  leader- 
ship does  not  substantially  modify  sec- 
tion 89.  the  budget  waiver,  the  next 
time  it  comes  up  here,  is  going  out  the 
door,  because  it  almost  lost  last  time; 
two  votes. 

I  do  not  believe  this  body  is  going  to 
be  patient  for  another  year  and  use 
the  budget  process,  which  says  we  may 
be  losing  some  taxes,  as  a  way  to  not 
get  an  up  or  down  vote  on  either 
repeal  or  major  modification.  This  is 
said  only  in  honesty.  I  never  came 
down  here  and  argued  to  waive  the 
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Budget  Act.  I  voted  to  waive  it.  but  I 
did  not  come  down  here  and  argue.  I 
think  I  will  get  a  lot  of  Senators,  if  we 
have  to  do  it  again— not  if  your  good 
committee  is  serious  in  doing  some- 
thing—but if  it  is  going  to  be  used  to 
block  action,  it  is  going  to  lose  next 
time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  totally  agree  with  my 
two  colleagues  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  talked  to  people  in 
my  State  last  week  who  came  to  me 
and  expressed  a  concern,  because  they 
are  employees  with  small  businesses 
who  have  simply  sat  around  the  table 
and  said.  "We  do  not  know  what  to  do; 
if  we  have  to  comply  with  this,  we  are 
going  to  throw  our  plans  out."  Some 
of  these  people  out  there,  and  every 
Senator  in  this  Chamber  has  such  con- 
stituents, will  not  be  insurable  because 
of  an  already  chronic  problem  that 
they  have,  the  health  of  a  member  of 
their  family  or  themselves.  They  are 
not  insurable  as  individuals,  and  they 
will  be  left  out  without  a  group  plan. 
We  have  to  fix  it,  and  we  cannot  allow 

this.  T  *!.•  1 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thuik 
that  Ron  Pearlman  and  others  on  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee  understand  this, 
and  we  have  to  go  by  some  rules  here. 
But  sometimes  these  numbers  cannot 
possibly  fit  the  reality,  because  it 
simply  is  tax  deductible  for  employers 
to  spend  money  to  pay  lawyers  and  ac- 
countants, and  it  will  end  up  costing 
the  Treasury  money,  no  matter  what 
revenue  estimate  numbers  somebody 
comes  up  with.  I  think  that  is  the 
issue  we  have  to  deal  with. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. We  share  a  serious  concern  over 
this  problem.  I  have  given  this  high 
priority  for  our  committee,  and  we  will 
discuss  this  in  the  forthcoming  week. 

I  know  we  have  strong  support  on 
that  committee  to  fix  these  rules,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  have  to  do 
major  surgery  to  section  89  and  make 
it  work  in  the  real  world. 

Mr  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair    recognizes    the    Senator    from 

Tennessee.  .  ,  ^v.     i, 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  withdraw- 
ing his  amendment,  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  for  his  cooperation  in 
working  to  try  to  bring  this  budget 
resolution  to  the  floor. 

I  say  that  knowing  full  well  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  profound 
reservations  about  this  resolution, 
which  he  has  expressed  to  me  private- 
ly and  which  he  has  expressed  public- 
ly' I  wish  to  advise  my  friend  from 
Texas  that  if  and  when  this  budget 
resolution  leaves  this  body,  that  is  not 
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the  end  of  it 
concerned. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  walk  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  in 
meeting  those  obligations  under  this 
resolution  that  have  been  assigned  to 
him  and  his  committee.  I  believe  that 
the  administration  also  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  walk  hand-in-hand  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  his  committee  members,  as  they 
search  for  ways  to  meet  the  revenue 
obligations  that  are  passed  on  to  them 
by  this  particular  resolution. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  I  intend  to  work  with  him 
through  this  whole  process,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  see  the  procedures  of 
this  body  used  to  try  to  force  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
or  his  committee  to  take  a  unilateral 
action  without  the  full  support  of  the 
majority  of  this  body  and  without  the 
full  support  of  the  administration. 

I  wish  to  thank,  once  again,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  for  his  support  of 
this  resolution,  even  though  it  may  be 
somewhat  tepid.  Even  that  tepid  sup- 
port, I  think,  is  critical  and  crucial  to 
its  final  passage. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  We 
will  be  looking  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  that  regard.  We  have 
some  major  issues  to  try  to  resolve  in 
taking  care  of  the  needs  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
wishes  to  be  recognized? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
have  other  Senators  wishing  to  offer 
an  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  Senator  of- 
fering an  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  MatsunagaD. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  chair- 
man yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 
Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Hawaii.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Matsunaga  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  78 

(Purpose:  To  state  the  sense  of  the  Senate 

regarding  anti-drug  funding) 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  for 
myself.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr. 
Graham.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy. Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Coats,  and 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
HANl,  for  himself.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Biden. 
Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Coats,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  78. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  resolution  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
this  resolution  should  support  the  funding 
increases  provided  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988  and  that  such  funding  should  be 
consistent  with  the  need  to  mainUin  the 
even  balance  in  that  Act  between  new 
spending  to  reduce  drug  supply  and  new 
spending  to  reduce  drug  demand." 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  propose  an  amendment  that 
will  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  fund 
the  programs  we  authorized  in  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988,  and  re- 
state the  principle  embodied  in  that 
act  that  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  drugs  must  be  balanced  with 
an  equivalent  effort  to  reduce  the 
demand. 

The  present  language  in  the  Budget 
Resolution  needs  elaboration  in  this 
regard.  Function  750,  which  covers  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  specifically 
states  support  for  the  funding  in- 
creases provided  in  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988  for  law  enforce- 
ment. Function  550,  however,  which 
covers  health,  makes  no  mention  of 
drug  abuse  treatment,  prevention,  or 
research. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  spring  and  summer  and 
then  the  fall  of  1988,  an  intense 
debate  took  place  about  the  problem 
of  drug  use  in  this  Nation,  and  particu- 
larly the  epidemic— and  that  is  cer- 
tainly a  fair  term— of  the  use  of  crack 
cocaine.  Crack  is  a  form  of  cocaine 
which  appeared  in  the  Bahamas  in 
1983,  reached  New  York  City  in  1985, 
and  has  spread  like  cholera  through- 
out the  country  since.  It  is  the  most 
powerful    euphoriant    that    has    ever 
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been  encountered  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

We  developed  a  conceptual  divide, 
you  might  say.  On  one  side  was  the 
matter  of  supply,  which  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  provision  of  drugs  to  users 
around  the  country.  Almost  all  of  our 
drugs  come  in  from  abroad,  although 
much  of  the  marijuana  used  in  this 
country  is  grown  in  our  national  for- 
ests. That  gives  a  sense  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  supply  side.  This  is, 
surely,  a  law  enforcement  question.  It 
is  a  border  interdiction  question.  It  is  a 
street  crime  question.  And  we.  certain- 
ly, had  no  disposition  in  the  least  to 
downplay  the  necessity  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

But  we  did  declare  that  up  until  that 
time  the  supply  side  issues  had  ab- 
sorbed most  of  our  attention,  most  of 
our  energy,  and  almost  all  of  our 
money.  The  fact  that  our  commitment 
to  law  enforcement  would  continue 
was  agreed,  and  we  included  in  the  leg- 
islation a  number  of  provisions  to 
extend  and.  indeed,  add  to  our  supply 
side  programs.  These  were  to  be  over- 
seen by  our  national  drug  director,  a 
position  which  has  now  been  very  ably 
;  and  energetically  filled  by  Dr.  Ben- 
nett. 

We  provided  two  deputies  to  Dr. 
Bennett:  one  for  demand  reduction 
and  the  other  for  supply  reduction. 
And  that  was  a  matter  of  deliberate 
choice,  Mr.  President  and  Members  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  a  matter  of  policy 
choice  that  supply  would  come  second 
and  demand  would  come  first.  Because 
in  the  end  we  judged  that  only  when 
the  demand  for  illegal  drugs  recedes 
will  we  make  any  real  impact  on  drug 
abxise. 

And  we  also  concluded,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  order  to  bring  about  a  re- 
duction in  demand  we  would  need  to 
find  pharmacological  treatments  for 
drug  addiction.  The  existing  talking 
therapies,  when  they  are  effective,  are 
nevertheless  so  labor  intensive,  that 
there  is  no  serious  prospect  of  ever  ap- 
plying them  on  the  scale  required  by 
what  is  indeed,  a  medical  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  we  learned  that  while 
there  was  a  pharmacological  treat- 
ment for  opium-based  drugs,  that  is  to 
say  methadone,  there  was  none  for 
coca-based  drugs,  such  as  cocaine  and 
crack.  Methodone  is  a  morphine  sub- 
stitute developed  in  Germany  during 
World  War  II  when  natural  supplies  of 
opiates  were  cut  off.  and  its  use  as  a 
treatment  for  heroin  users  was  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  Vincent  Dole  at  the 
Rockefeller  University  in  New  York 
City  in  the  1960's.  It  was  not  without 
some  reluctance  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession finally  acknowledged  the  im- 
portance of  his  work.  Our  challenge 
was  to  find  some  counterpart  drug  for 
the  cocaine  derivatives. 

We  were  aware  that  morphine  and 
heroin  are  depressants.  They  are  prop- 
erly termed  narcotics.  Cocaine,  by  con- 


trast, and  especially  crack  cocaine,  is  a 
stimulant  and  stimulant  drugs  have 
very  different  physiological  effects. 
We  assumed  that  medical  science  was 
advanced  to  such  a  point  that  we  could 
ask  questions  like  these  and  pursue 
answers  to  them. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  Senate  a 
development  of  great  interest.  I 
learned  of  this  yesterday  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Dr.  Fred  Goodwin,  the 
most  able  and  distinguished  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration.  Dr. 
Goodwin  informed  me  that  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  there  is  a  re- 
search project  under  way  on  an  anti- 
convulsant drug  called  carbamazepine, 
which,  in  conjimction  with  therapy, 
has  been  found  to  diminish  cocaine 
use  in  humans. 

The  Miimesota  study  found  that  40 
percent  of  cocaine  addicts  given  carba- 
mazepine in  conjunction  with  therapy 
reduced  their  use  of  cocaine  to  an  un- 
precedented average  ol  Wk  days  out  of 
every  100.  That  is  a  record  which,  if  it 
should  hold  for  a  larger  population, 
would  be  quite  extraordinary. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  some 
news  of  great  interest  on  the  treat- 
ment side.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
budget  resolution,  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  was  an  oversight,  the  references 
to  the  drug  legislation  adopted  in  the 
final  hours  of  the  last  Congress  were 
only  to  be  found  in  budget  function 
750,  which  has  to  do  with  law  enforce- 
ment, there  was  no  reference  whatever 
in  function  550,  which  has  to  do  with 
health. 

This  amendment  states  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  we  intend  to  provide 
funds  for  research,  and  that  we  intend 
to  provide  funds  for  treatment  where 
it  shows  promise.  There  is  no  way  out 
of  this  public  health  emergency, 
which  is  transcending  into  an  emer- 
gency of  public  order,  unless  we  move 
in  this  direction.  That  was  what  Con- 
gress intended. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  city  of  New 
York,  some  600,000  mostly  young 
people  abuse  crack.  Those  who  wish  to 
hold  on  to  life  must  wait  months  to 
enter  a  treatment  program  that  might 
help.  If  they  want  drugs  they  will  find 
them.  Money  spent  on  interdiction 
and  drug  eradication  alone  will  not 
help  them  overcome  addiction.  Money 
spent  first  on  research  and  then  on 
treatment  will. 

I  wish  the  President's  budget  reflect- 
ed those  priorities.  We  originally  in- 
tended that  60  percent  of  new  anti- 
drug funding  be  on  the  demand  side, 
40  percent  on  the  supply  side.  We 
ended  up  about  55-45,  but  let  us  settle 
on  the  idea  of  an  equal  allocation  of 
resources. 

I  will  make  one  final  point.  Mr. 
President.  Two  weeks  ago  here  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  after  several  years 
work  there  was  an  enormous  arrest  of 
a  group  of  major  cocaine  distributors: 


those  who  brought  it  in,  allocated  it  to 
markets,  saw  that  it  was  sold  on  the 
streets,  and  murdered,  as  we  are  told, 
those  who  got  in  their  way.  We  broke 
the  kingpins;  we  busted  them,  and 
with  the  death  penalty  having  been 
authorized  in  our  legislation,  we  may 
in  the  end  execute  some  of  them. 

But  in  this  morning's  press.  Mr. 
President,  we  learn  that  2  weeks  later 
the  amount  of  cocaine  available  on  the 
streets  of  Washington  is  as  great  as  it 
ever  was.  The  fact  is  our  legislation  ex- 
pected such  effects.  We  anticipated 
them.  We  thought  through  the  prob- 
lem, and  we  produced  legislation  that 
called  for  treatment.  And  I  hope  the 
executive  branch  is  hearing  this.  I  am 
happy  to  see  how  widely  this  sense-of- 
the-Senate  amendment  has  been  ac- 
cepted on  the  Senate  floor,  and  I  urge 
our  distinguished  managers  to  insist 
on  it  in  the  conference,  as  we  have  had 
great  difficulty  making  this  point  with 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  thank  the  President.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment,  and  I  ask  that  an  op-ed  I 
wrote  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  26.  1989.  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  as  well  as  a  New 
York  Times  article  dated  May  3.  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  26.  1989) 

Yes,  We  Do  Need  a  "Methadone  Clone" 

(By  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan) 

Washington.— Recent  calls  for  developing 
a  "methadone  clone"  for  cocaine  are  alto- 
gether right.  We  have  a  public  health  emer- 
gency on  our  hands,  and  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  an  effective  response  without  some 
pharmacological  treatment. 

May  I  offer  two  comments  in  the  context 
of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act.  which  passsed 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  100th  Congress? 
The  basic  thrust  of  the  legislation  was  to 
get  beyond  the  definition  of  drug  abuse  as  a 
law  enforcement  problem.  It  is  surely  that. 
But  it  is  also,  and  more  importantly,  a 
public  health  problem. 

Conceptually,  we  spoke  of  reducing 
"supply  on  the  one  hand  and  demand  on 
the  other."  Supply  is  the  realm  of  law  en- 
forcement: smuggling,  dealing.  Demand  is 
finding  a  way  to  reduce  drug  use.  We  put 
these  ideas  in  the  statute.  There  was  to  be  a 
"Director  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy." 
The  celebrated  czar  William  J.  Bennett  has 
been  confirmed  in  this  post.  He  is  to  have 
two  deputies:  Deputy  Director  for  Demand 
Reduction  and  a  Deputy  Director  for 
Supply  Reduction.  Note  that  demand  comes 
first. 

The  central  policy  initiative  embodied  in 
the  act  calls  for  "treatment  on  request." 
Specifically.  Section  2011,  entitled  "Pur- 
poses," calls  on  the  Federal  Government  "to 
increase,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the 
availability  and  quality  of  treatment  serv- 
ices so  that  treatment  on  request  may  be 
provided  to  all  individuals  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  substances  abuse  problems."  [My 
emphasis.] 
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This  was  and  is  a  sweeping  proposal.  We 
understood  this.  And  we  had  no  illusion 
that  large-scale  treatment  could  be  provided 
by  exlBting  therapies.  A  pharmacological 
blocic  for  cocaine  will  be  indispensable.  Until 
one  appears,  "treatment  on  request"  must 
remain  an  aspiration  rather  than  a  pro- 

I  believe  we  also  understood  that  a  "meth- 
adone clone"  for  cocaine,  while  absolutely 
necessary,  would  not  in  itself  be  sufficent. 
Few  cocaine  addicts,  it  should  be  noted,  use 
cocaine  alone.  For  them,  overcoming  addic- 
tion means  swearing  off  alcohol,  herom 
PCP.  marijuana.  Drug  addiction  Is  a  chronic 
relapsing  disease. 

But  crack  is  the  most  vicious  form  that 
the  species-US.  that  Is-seems  ever  to  have 
encountered.  It  appeared  in  the  Bahamas  m 
1983  In  New  York  In  1985  and  has  smce 
spread  In  a  classic  epidemiological  pattern. 
Prom  first  use  to  debilitation  takes  only 
about  six  weeks.  At  that  point  victims  are 
likely  to  look  for  treatment  or  at  least  to  be 
prepared  to  try  treatment  if  it's  offered.  A 
pharmacological  block  will  be  needed  to 
mount  any  effort  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  afflicted  population. 

And  the  size?  No  one  knows,  but  responsi- 
ble estimates  put  the  number  of  crack  users 
In  New  York  City  alone  at  as  many  as 
600,000.  The  city  has  only  1.1  million  inhab- 
itants between  the  ages  of  15  and  24.  That 
much  I  offer  as  fact.  What  follows  comes 
under  the  heading  of  conjecture.  Important, 
as  the  saying  goes.  If  true.  It  has  to  do  with 
prestige  in  science.  .v.  ^     » 

Treatment  In  the  form  of  methadone 
maintenance  was  developed  by  Drs.  Vincent 
p  Doe  and  Marie  Nyswander  In  New  York 
City  in  the  early  1960s.  The  drug  works  by 
"blocking"  the  effect  of  heroin-a  trade 
name,  incidentally,  of  Bayer  aspirin  folk. 
Tested  on  employees  In  Germany  a  century 
ago,  it  made  them  feel  "heroic." 

Once  a  patient  is  taking  methadone,  the 
various  "talking"  therapies  have  a  chance. 
The  medication  works.  Arguably,  it  broke 
the  heroin  epidemic  of  the  1960s.  Were  Dr. 
Dole  and  Dr.  Myswanter  thanked?  Shall  we 
say  sort  of?  The  medical  profession  cared 
llttie  about  the  disease,  and  correspondingly 
little  about  Its  treatment.  lAst  year.  Dr. 
Dole  received  a  Lasker  Award,  his  partner 
(and  wife)  having.  In  the  meantime,  died. 
That's  about  It. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  prestige  m  science 
and  it  tends  to  allocate  resource.  The  person 
who  cracks  the  AIDS  puzzle  will  get  a  Noble 
Prize  We  should  make  clear  that  we  will  be 
just  as  appreciative  of  those  who  discover  a 
pharmacological  block  for  cocaine.  There  is 
work  m  progress.  And  some  clues.  But  no 
guarantee.  _  ... 

In  the  meantime,  Ronald  Reagan  s  last 
budget  cut  the  research  funds  available  to 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  3,  1989) 

Attermath  of  a  Capital  Drug  Raid: 

Cocaine  and  Crime  Flourish  Still 

(By  B.  Drummond  Ayres,  Jr.) 

Washingtom,  May  2.-What  was  probably 
the  biggest  drug  raid  ever  in  this  city  has 
orovided  Its  own  elation  and  letdown  for 
law-enforcement  officers  who  are  struggling 
against  the  nation's  worst  cocaine  epidemic. 

The  raid,  which  took  place  two  weeks  ago 
and  resulted  In  the  much-publicized  arrest 
of  IB  people,  led  some  long-frustrated  police 
officials  to  boast  at  first  that  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  violent  cocaine  distribution 
operations  In  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
been  eliminated. 


But  now,  the  officials  say,  other  drug  deal- 
ers have  moved  in  to  pick  up  the  slack  left 
In  the  market  by  the  raid— as  they  have  in 
other  cities  where  drug  trade  flourishes. 


MURDERS  at  record  PACE 

Narcotics  agents  report  that  cocaine  and 
crack,  an  extremely  potent  derivative  of  co- 
caine, are  as  plentiful  as  ever  on  the  streets 
of  the  nation's  capital.  And  the  murder  rate, 
attributed  mainly  to  drug-related  violence, 
continues  at  a  record  pace,  with  one  more 
person  dying  overnight. 

"There's  just  as  much  cocaine  and  crack 
out  there  as  ever  before,"  said  Andrew 
Johnson,  an  agent  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration.  He  and  agents  from  the 
city's  police  force  spent  18  months  investi- 
gating the  drug  operation  and  planning  the 
raid. 

"It's  going  to  take  a  lot  more  big  raids  and 
i.  lot  more  coordination  of  the  whole  anti- 
drug effort  before  we  turn  this  thing 
around, "  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "It's  going  to 
take  not  only  arrests  like  this  and  cutting 
off  the  drug  supplies  coming  in,  but  also 
there's  got  to  be  a  lot  of  rehabilitation  and 
education  to  cut  the  demand.  But  we're 
working,  we're  working." 

No  one  disputes  that  the  April  15  raid  was 
the  most  Important  yet  In  the  Districts 
struggle  to  control  an  epidemic  that  has 
cost  the  lives  of  some  300  drug  dealers  and 
users  and  has  seen  more  than  46,000  street 
arrests  over  the  last  several  years.  But 
measuring  the  precise  street-level  effect  of 
the  raid  is  more  complicated. 

By  some  initial  estimates,  the  operation 
broken  up  by  the  raid  controlled  upward  of 
50  percent  of  the  cocaine  trade  here,  selling 
as  much  as  a  ton  of  cocaine  a  year,  and  the 
operation's  "enforcers"  were  involved  in 
perhaps  30  of  the  300  drug  murders.  But  of- 
ficials now  say  the  operation  handled  20 
percent  of  the  city's  cocaine  trade  and  its 
enforcers  were  Involved  In  three  or  four 
slaylngs. 


DRUG  void  quickly  FILLED 

Either  way.  the  officials  add.  it  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  Intractability  of  the  drug  problem 
here,  and  the  lucrative  nature  of  the  drug 
business,  that  in  less  than  two  weeks  other 
dealers  were  able  to  move  In  and  fill  a  sig- 
nificant void.  Indeed,  the  officials  say.  the 
void  may  have  been  filled  almost  immediate- 
ly because  at  no  point  since  the  raid  have 
undercover  agents  detected  any  fluctuation 
in  the  street  price  of  cocaine  or  crack. 

"There's  been  no  change  in  price,  no 
change  at  all,"  said  an  agent  who  Is  an 
expert  on  drug  marketing. 

As  for  the  city's  murder  rate  since  the 
raid.  It  has  climbed  steadily.  As  of  Tuesday 
morning  the  toll  stood  at  167  people  dead 
this  year,  and  the  police  estimate  that  per- 
haps three-fourths  of  the  slaylngs  were 
drug-related.  Last  year  at  this  time  there 
had  been  107  slayings. 

While  law-enforcement  officials  are  disap- 
pointed that  the  April  raid  did  not  produce 
more  clear-cut  results,  they  nevertheless 
view  it  as  an  Important  development. 

Jay  B.  Stephens,  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  called 
the  raid  "the  most  significant  law-enforce- 
ment operation"  in  the  fight  against  Wash- 
ington drug  dealers,  a  fight  that  now  In- 
volves a  number  of  Federal  law-enforcement 
agencies  as  well  as  the  local  police  and  is 
being  closely  monitored  by  Congress  and 
William  J.  Bennett,  the  director  of  national 
drug  control  policy. 


MESSAGE  FAILS  TO  GET  THROUGH 

Police  Chief  Maurice  T.  Turner  Jr.  of 
Washington  said  the  other  day  that  the  raid 
"sends  a  message  that  we  are  serious,  that 
we  are  going  to  close  down  this  drug  distri- 
bution market."  But  shortly  thereafter,  the 
chief  learned  firsthand  that  the  message 
still  has  some  distance  to  travel. 

A  13-year-old  boy  he  befriended  last  year 
in  an  effort  to  steer  the  boy  away  from  a 
life  of  drugs  and  delinquency  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  selling  drugs.  Chief 
Turner  had  helped  the  boy  get  a  job  selling 
cookies,  had  sent  him  to  summer  camp, 
away  from  the  drug-infested  housing  com- 
plex where  he  was  growing  up,  and  had  In- 
vited him  for  periodic  visits  to  police  head- 
quarters. 

For  all  the  bad  news  coming  out  of  the 
District  about  drugs  and  crime,  there  also 
are  several  bits  of  good  news,  although 
police  officials  are  hesitant  to  attach  too 
much  significance  to  them  just  yet. 

Washington's  overall  crime  rate,  which  in- 
creased 17  percent  last  year,  driven  in  part- 
by  drug-related  thefU,  has  risen  only  7  per- 
cent this  year.  Further,  tests  show  drug  use 
in  only  about  two  of  every  three  people  ar- 
rested, as  opposed  to  almost  three  of  every 
four  a  year  ago. 

"I  don"t  want  to  overstate  things,  but  we 
just  might  be  leveling  off  in  this  epidemic,'" 
said  Stephen  E.  Rickman.  a  crime  statistics 
specialist  for  the  city. 

"Experts  say  that  unlike  a  lot  of  drugs, 
crack  is  a  drug  that  people  tend  to  bum  out 
on,  can't  take  for  years  and  years,"  he 
added.  "Maybe  that  is  beginning  to  happen 
in  Washington." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  issue  that  is  more  impor- 
tant to  the  American  people  than  the 
war  against  drug  abuse.  The  wide- 
spread use  of  illegal  drugs  has  wrecked 
the  lives  of  countless  families  and  has 
turned  many  of  our  inner  cities  into 
war  zones. 

Law  enforcement  and  interdiction 
are  important  elements  of  our  war 
against  drug  abuse.  But  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  key  to  an  effective 
strategy  against  this  scourge  is  an  ade- 
quate program  of  demand  reduction- 
education  to  prevent  our  young  people 
from  starting  down  the  path  of  sub- 
stance abuse  and  treatment  to  cure 
those  already  addicted.  There  is  no 
army  big  enough  to  seal  our  borders 
against  shipments  of  illegsd  drugs; 
there  are  not  enough  prison  cells  to 
hold  all  those  who  seek  to  profit  from 
these  fatal  substances. 

The  record  shows  that  education 
and  prevention  are  our  most  cost-ef- 
fective methods  of  fighting  the  war  on 
drugs.  Both  national  surveys  and  the 
results  of  exemplary  State  programs, 
like  the  one  in  my  home  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, show  that  education  can 
make  a  tremendous  difference  in  the 
use  of  illicit  substances  by  young 
people.  Among  high  school  seniors— a 
group  for  which  we  have  armual  meas- 
urements of  use  of  illegal  substances- 
use  has  declined  as  knowledge  of  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse  has  grown.  Stu- 
dents who  recognize  the  dangers  of 
use  of  drugs  are  five  times  less  likely 
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to  use  drugs  than  those  who  do  not 
think  drug  use  is  risky. 

But.  according  to  NIDA.  there  are 
more  than  seven  million  Americans 
who  are  so  already  deeply  involved 
with  illegal  drugs  that  their  abUity  to 
break  their  habit  without  treatment  is 
very  questionable.  Studies  have  shown 
conclusively  that  good  treatment  can 
be  effective,  with  the  improvements 
persisting  even  after  patients  have 
been  followed  for  as  long  as  5  years. 
Savings  in  law  enforcement  and  re- 
duced crime  alone  make  treatment 
cost  effective. 

Despite  the  key  role  of  prevention  in 
treatment  in  confronting  this  scourge, 
the  Federal  effort  has  disproportion- 
ately emphasized  interdiction  and  law 
enforcement.  According  to  administra- 
tion figures,  less  than  30  percent  of 
Federal  funds  are  allocated  for  preven- 
tion and  treatment.  Less  than  12  per- 
cent of  Federal  funds  are  allocated  for 
treatment,  although  implementing  the 
congressionally  mandated  program  of 
assuring  treatment  for  every  addict 
wishing  to  end  his  addiction  will  be  an 
extremely  costly  endeavor. 

This  resolution  puts  the  Senate  on 
record  for  supporting  the  funding  in- 
creases included  in  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1989  and  for  maintaining 
the  even  balance  in  new  funding  be- 
tween supply  reduction  and  demand 
reduction  included  in  that  bill.  This 
resolution  represents  the  bare  mini- 
mum commitment  that  the  Congress 
should  make,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague.  Senator 
MoTHiHAif,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment.  Simply  stated,  this 
amendment  puts  the  Senate  on  record 
as  supporting  full  funding  for  the  1988 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act.  Put  another 
way.  this  amendment  calls  for  the 
Senate,  the  House  and  the  President 
to  live  up  to  the  commitment  that  we 
all  made  last  year  when  we  passed  the 
drug  bill. 

The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988, 
which  was  enacted  with  overwhelming 
bipartisan  support,  authorized  ap- 
proximately $2.8  billion  in  new  spend- 
ing for  antidrug  programs.  However, 
we  appropriated  only  $950  million  in 
additional  spending.  As  a  result, 
almost  $1.8  billion  in  antidrug  pro- 
grams remain  unfimded. 

This  amendment  takes  a  first  step  in 
providing  full  funding  for  the  1988 
drug  bill.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  tight  budget  situation  that 
we  now  face.  It  is  absolutely  clear  that 
we  need  to  make  real  progress  in  re- 
ducing the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

I  believe  that  the  most  appropriate 
way  to  take  effective  action  against 
our  No.  1  domestic  program — drug 
trafficking  and  abuse— is  to  raise  the 
revenue  needed  to  support  these  pro- 
grams. Last  year,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  pay  for  the  1988  drug  bill.  My 


amendment  would  have  raised  excise 
taxes  on  cigarettes  and  alcohol  to  pay 
for  the  additional  drug  programs.  The 
modest  increases  I  proposed— 2  cents 
per  pack  of  cigarettes,  less  than  a 
penny  per  bottle  of  beer,  40  cents  per 
quart  of  hard  liquor,  and  5  cents  per 
bottle  of  wine— would  have  raised 
enough  revenue  to  pay  for  all  of  the 
unfunded  programs  in  the  drug  bill. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  did  not 
accept  my  amendment. 

The  dilemma  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues face  today— the  choice  be- 
tween increased  spending  for  antidrug 
programs  and  efforts  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit— reinforces  the  need  to 
reconsider  my  excise  tax  proposal.  And 
I  intend  to  offer  this  amendment  at 
the  appropriate  time  if  the  Senate 
cannot  agree  on  how  to  live  up  to  the 
commitment  that  we  made  last  year 
by  providing  full  funding  for  the  drug 
bill. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  amendment  will  put  the 
Senate  on  record  as  supporting  full 
funding  in  the  1990  budget  for  the 
programs  that  we  created  less  than  6 
months  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  this  is  only  a  first 
step.  We  need  to  follow  through  on 
this  amendment  by  making  the  tough 
choices  necessary  to  find  the  money  to 
pay  for  last  year's  drug  bill.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
and,  when  the  time  comes,  to  support 
a  binding  proposal  to  pay  for  the  anti- 
drug programs  that  we  authorized  last 
year. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  calling  for 
the  budget  resolution  to  support  the 
funding  increases  enacted  in  last 
year's  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  Omni- 
bus Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  last  fall  we 
made  a  serious  commitment  to  solving 
out  national  drug  problem.  We  devot- 
ed a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to 
creating  a  comprehensive  piece  of  leg- 
islation to  address  the  myriad  of  issues 
that  contribute  to  our  overall  drug 
problem. 

When  Senators  came  together  from 
l)oth  sides  of  the  aisle  to  put  together 
an  omnibus  bill  that  could  be  offered 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  we  set  some  im- 
portant ground  rules.  The  most  impor- 
tant ground  rule  was  to  ensure  that 
whatever  funding  was  available  for  the 
drug  bill  would  be  appropriated 
evenly;  half  for  interdiction  efforts 
and  half  for  education,  prevention, 
and  treatment  programs. 

As  Senator  Moynihan  has  stated, 
this  was  a  very  deliberate  decision  on 
the  part  of  those  Senators  participat- 
ing in  the  bill's  development.  We 
agreed  that  channeling  our  efforts 
solely  toward  either  supply  or  demand 
reduction  would  not  address  the  whole 
issue.  Reducing  the  supply  of  drugs  is 


only  effective  if  we  simultaneously 
reduce  the  demand  for  drugs.  We  be- 
lieved that  both  were  equally  impor- 
tant, and  therefore  the  funding  should 
be  evenly  divided. 

We  stuck  to  our  agreement  and  the 
legislation  was  approved  by  the 
Senate.  Although  we  were  unable  to 
fully  fund  the  measure,  the  funding 
that  was  available  was  divided  evenly 
between  interdiction  and  treatment 
programs. 

This  is  all  very  important  In  relation 
to  our  current  debate  on  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1990.  The 
Budget  Committee  report  specifies 
that  moneys  should  be  increased  in 
the  law  enforcement  and  education 
functions  with  relation  to  the  drug 
crisis.  In  the  health  function,  however, 
there  is  no  direction  provided  to 
ensure  that  treatment  programs  are 
funded  at  a  comparable  level. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  our  effort  to 
provide  more  funding  for  the  drug  bill, 
we  will  continue  to  support  the  even 
split  between  supply  and  demand  es- 
tablished in  the  drug  bill.  Thus,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  Senator 
MoYNiHAN's  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution to  fund  each  of  these  important 
approaches  to  the  drug  problem  about 
equally.  This  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  intent  of 
those  who  participated  in  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate and  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for 
offering  this  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution. It  is  consistent  with  the  Drug 
Act  of  1988.  and  it  is  my  conviction 
that  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion offered  by  our  friend  from  New 
York  will  be  a  substantial  embellish- 
ment to  this  resolution,  as  it  moves  on 
to  fruition.  I  think  he  does  show  very 
clearly  in  this  amendment  that  there 
should  be  a  balance  between  new 
spending  to  reduce  the  drug  supply 
and  to  reduce  drug  demand. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  is  dealing  with  the  drug  problem 
in  a  balanced  fashion  on  the  supply 
side  as  well  as  the  demand  side,  and  so 
I  commend  him  for  offering  this  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  yield  back  any 
time  that  I  might  have  remaining  on 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  I  have  one  request  for  one  speaker 
who  wants  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  for  4  or  5  minutes.  That  is 
Senator  Coats  from  Indiana.  There  is 
no  opposition  to  the  amendment  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senators  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  only  has  time  on 
the  resolution.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  time  on  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  wish  to 
speak  In  favor  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana wants  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  am  speaking  in  favor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  $  minutes  to  my  friend  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  a  war  against  drugs  that 
is  as  painfully  real  as  any  war  we've 
ever  known— a  conflict  made  all  the 
more  traumatic  by  the  fact  that  it  se- 
lects its  victims  from  among  the 
young.  But  as  we  choose  the  weapons 
we  will  use  to  press  that  fight,  it  is 
vital  to  ask,  what  exactly  are  we  tar- 
geting? What  is  the  root  cause  of  the 
drug  crisis? 

Is  it  fields  of  poppies?  Little  plastic 
bags  of  white  powder?  Tiny  pills  that 
promise  escape?  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  none  of  the  above.  When  we  speak 
of  a  drug  crisis,  we  are  really  talking 
about  a  crisis  of  personal  belief  and 
behavior,  a  crisis  of  individual  motiva- 
tion and  action.  Our  challenge  is  not 
just  to  destroy  illegal  substances— we 
could  never  burn  them  fast  enough. 
No,  our  challenge  is  to  change  minds 
and  deter  actions. 

It  is  to  convince  those  who  would 
supply  illegal  drugs  that  their  punish- 
ment will  be  sure  and  swift— that  their 
short-term  profit  will  never  outweigh 
their  long-term  pain. 

And  it  is  to  convince  our  youth  that 
there  is  a  drug-free  standard  we 
expect  and  demand  that  they  meet, 
though  I  believe  we  must  offer  com- 
passionate rehabilitation  to  those  who 
fail  to  meet  that  standard. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  create  a  society 
purged  or  its  last  hints  of  lingering  tol- 
erance when  it  comes  to  drug  abuse— 
and  that  means  much  more  than 
fighting  the  distribution  of  some 
chemical.  It  means  a  more  complex 
and  comprehensive  struggle  aimed  at  a 
social  consensus  that  punishes  abuse 
in  word  and  deed  while  caring  for 
those  who  bear  the  burden  of  addic- 
tion. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  drug  bill  we 
passed  last  year  recognizes  this  impor- 
tant fact  and  is  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  drugs  on  a 
broad  front.  It  attacks  international 
supply  and  street  dealers.  It  empha- 
sizes education  and  rehabilitation.  It 
embodies  a  comprehensive  drug  policy 
that  promises  to  make  a  real  differ- 
ence in  our  communities  and  homes 
across  America. 

But  virtuous  motives,  trammelled  by 
inertia  and  timidity,  are  no  match  for 
an  aggressive  and  highly  profitable 
drug  trade.  Sincerity  should  not  be  the 
measure  of  our  success.  There  is  little 
value  in  the  words  of  the  well-meaning 


if  they  lack  the  resolution  to  act.  So  I 
was  disturbed  to  find  that  of  the  $2.7 
billion  we  authorized  for  use  in  the 
war  against  drugs,  only  $1  billion  was 
appropriated.  And  a  few  months  ago  I 
signed  a  letter  along  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  and  some 
others  calling  for  full  funding  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
prove  the  seriousness  of  our  resolve  by 
voting  for  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion that  would  support  that  funding. 
It  asks  that  we  appropriate  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money  authorized  so 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Congress— di- 
vided I  think  appropriately  among 
treatment,  education,  research,  law  en- 
forcement, and  drug  interdiction.  Pro- 
viding that  money  would  give  teeth  to 
our  efforts  and  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  solutions  that  meet  this  chal- 
lenge at  every  point  of  struggle  and 
need.  And  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  time.  I 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President  may 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  on  a  very  forceful 
and  persuasive  statement.  It  is  exactly 
in  that  spirit  that  we  approach  this 
legislation  and  with  more  of  it  we  shall 
hope  something  will  come  from  it. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  all  has  been  said  on  this  res- 
olution that  Senators  wish  to  say.  I 
yield  back  any  time  I  might  have  re- 
maining on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  back  any  time 
on  this  side  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  was  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  back  all  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes.  All  time  is 
yielded  back  with  great  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  managers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  (No.  78)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

AMENDBCENT  NO.  79 

(Purpose:    To    increase    funding    for    the 
United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Admin- 
istration    and     decrease     funding     for 
Amtrak) 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 


of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming, Mr.  [Wallop]. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  for 
Mr.  Wallop,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 79. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  line  13,  increase  the  amount 
by  $2,000,000. 

On  page  14,  line  14,  increase  the  amount 
by  $2,000,000. 

On  page  15,  line  20,  decrease  the  amount 
by  $2,000,000. 

On  page  15,  line  21,  decrease  the  amount 
by  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  here  today 
will  transfer  $2  million  from  Transpor- 
tation function  400  for  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  com- 
monly known  as  Amtrak,  to  function 
370— Commerce— for  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration.  As  has 
been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  President's  budget  originally  pro- 
posed eliminating  funding  for  Amtrak, 
but  the  bipartisan  agreement  on  this 
budget  resolution  has  again  continued 
the  Federal  subsidy  for  Amtrak  to  the 
tune  of  $584  million. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have 
come  to  this  Senate  floor  to  take  issue 
with  Federal  subsidies  for  Amtrak. 
With  this  amendment,  I  would  simply 
like  to  ensure  that  Amtrak  continues 
on  a  fiscally  responsible  course  and 
works  to  further  diminish  its  reliance 
on  Federal  funds.  While  $2  million  is 
not  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
money  in  the  context  of  this  trillion 
dollar  pltis  budget  resolution,  the 
reason  I  selected  that  figure  is  because 
that  is  the  amount— calculated  for  in- 
flation—that Amtrak  claims  to  be 
saving  by  the  elimination  of  service 
from  my  State  of  Wyoming  in  1983. 

Although  the  first  transcontinental 
passenger  railroad,  the  Union  Pacific, 
was  routed  through  my  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, we  are  now  without  any  rail  pas- 
senger service  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  100  years.  While  it  is  not 
my  intent  to  belabor  that  fact,  I  be- 
lieve that  $2  million  could  be  better 
expended  by  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Administration  to  improve  their 
ability  to  promote  the  United  States 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  resolution 
proposes  $13.8  million  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  Compared  to  what 
other  countries  allocate  for  their  tour- 
ism-related counterparts  to  USTTA. 
this  proposed  budget  seems  rather 
austere. 
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In  point  of  fact,  many  countries 
devote  more  than  twice  the  funds  that 
the  United  States  does  to  tourism  re- 
lated activities.  With  that  in  mind,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  me  that  in  recent 
years  a  greater  number  of  Americans 
have  traveled  abroad  than  foreigners 
have  visited  the  United  States.  If  we 
are  to  become  more  competitive  in  at- 
tracting foreign  visitors  to  our  beauti- 
ful country.  I  believe  it  bodes  well  for 
us  to  allocate  additional  funds  to 
USTTA  for  that  specific  purpose. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration,  their  market- 
ing and  policy  strategies  would  be  se- 
verely limited  under  a  budget  that 
would  in  essence  be  reduced  to  $10 
million  if  $3.2  million  of  that  budget  is 
earmarked  for  the  1992  World's  Pair. 
For  example,  under  a  budget  of  only 
$10  million,  the  USTTA  would  not  be 
able  to  persuade  more  of  our  country's 
1  million  small,  tourism-related  com- 
panies to  compete  for  foreign  business 
by  networking  with  U.S.  airlines, 
ground  operators,  and  regional  mar- 
keting groups.  As  a  State  with  the 
largest  number  of  small  business  per 
capita.  I  find  that  statistic  quite  stag- 
gering. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration sponsored  a  series  of 
press  briefings  in  London.  Paris,  and 
Frankfurt  to  promote  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park.  This  mission,  which  was 
composed  of  representatives  from  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Forest 
Service,  the  States  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana  and  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration,  was  intended 
to  help  put  to  rest  the  fear  that  yel- 
lowstone  was  so  severely  damaged  by 
last  year's  fires  that  it  is  no  longer 
worth  visiting. 

While  th  t  cooperative  effort  was 
successful,  1  ail  still  concerned  that 
advanced  reservations  for  Yellow- 
stone's summer  season  are  down  an 
alarming  23  percent  from  last  year. 
That  decline  is  directly  attributed  to 
the  perception  on  the  part  of  the 
public  that  Yellowstone  was  greatly 
damaged  by  the  fires,  thus  drastically 
changing  the  experiences  of  the  park. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  addition  of  $2 
million  will  encourage  the  USTTA  to 
travel  to  Europe  once  again  to  pro- 
mote Yellowstone  and  indeed  all  of 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  more  than  half  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  belong  to  the  Senate 
tourism  caucus.  I  would  hope  that  as 
members  of  that  group,  my  colleagues 
would  join  me  in  supporting  additional 
funds  for  tourism.  The  travel  and 
tourism  industry  is  one  of  the  largest 
employers  in  the  United  States— it  is 
probably  the  second  largest  employer 
in  Wyoming.  In  1985  alone,  tourists 
spent  $2.3  million  a  day  in  Wyoming 
and  contributed  over  $65,000  a  day  in 
State  taxes.  For  that  reason  alone,  I 


am  sure  this  will  be  a  difficult  vote  for 
many  of  those  here  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  our  tre- 
mendous deficit  problem,  we  can  only 
afford  programs  that  served  important 
national  needs.  Funding  tourism  pro- 
grams through  advertising  campaigns 
and  tourism  missions  is  vital  if  we  are 
able  to  compete  effectively  in  the 
global  economy.  My  amendment  will 
ensure  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  only  being  fiscally  responsible, 
but  fiscally  reasonable.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  me  in  that  en- 
deavor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  a  legitimate  endeavor 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to 
move  $2  million  from  Amtrak's  $584 
million  over  to  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration.  I  believe  it 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  do  not  think  any  further  time 
is  required. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  is  ac- 
ceptable and  I  would  yield  back  any 
time  remaining  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  back  any  re- 
maining time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  (No.  79)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SO 

(Purpose:  To  increase  funding  for  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  health  care) 
Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Harkin.  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Riegle.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RocKETELLERl,  for  himself,  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  DeConcini.  and  Mr.  Riegle, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  80. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

TRAVEL  CUTS 

On  page  10.  line  17.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000. 

On  page  10,  line  18.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000. 


On  page  11,  line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 
22,000.000. 

On  page  11,  line  24,  decrease  the  figure  by 
18.000.000. 

On  page  13,  line  6.  decrease  the  figure  by 
5.000.000. 

On  page  13,  line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by 
5,000,000. 

On  page  14,  line  13.  decrease  the  figure  by 
22.000.000. 

On  page  14,  line  14,  decrease  the  figure  by 
18,000,000. 

On  page  15.  line  20,  decrease  the  figure  by 
15,000.000. 

On  page  15.  line  21,  decrease  the  figure  by 
12,000,000. 

On  page  16,  line  25,  decrease  the  figure  by 
1,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  1,  decrease  the  figure  by 
1.000,000. 

On  page  18,  line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by 
3.000,000. 

On  page  18,  line  8.  decrease  the  figure  by 
2.000.000. 

On  page  21,  line  17,  decrease  the  figure  by 
1.000,000. 

On  page  21,  line  18,  decrease  the  figure  by 
1.000.000. 

On  page  22,  line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 
1.000,000. 

On  page  22,  line  24.  decrease  the  figure  by 
1.000,000. 

On  page  25,  line  8.  decrease  the  figure  by 
22,000,000. 

On  page  25,  line  9,  decrease  the  figure  by 
18.000,000. 

On  page  26,  line  12,  decrease  the  figure  by 
15.000,000. 

On  page  26.  line  13,  decrease  the  figure  by 
12,000,000. 

On  page  28,  line  23.  decrease  the  figure  by 
8.000.000. 

On  page  28.  line  24,  decrease  the  figure  by 
6.000,000. 

PRINTING  AND  REPRODOCTION  CUTS 

On  page  9,  line  14,  decrease  the  figure  by 
400,000. 

On  page  9,  line  15,  decrease  the  figure  by 
360,000. 

On  page  10,  line  17,  decrease  the  figure  by 
2.400.000. 

On  page  10,  line  18.  decrease  the  figure  by 
2.160.000. 

On  page  11,  line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 
15,200.000. 

On  page  11,  line  24,  decrease  the  figure  by 
3.680.000. 

On  page  13,  line  6,  decrease  the  figure  by 
3.000,000. 

On  page  13,  line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by 
2,700,000. 

On  page  14,  line  13,  decrease  the  figure  by 
12,400,000. 

On  page  14,  line  14,  decrease  the  figure  by 
11,160,000. 

On  page  15,  line  20,  decrease  the  figure  by 
5.200,000. 

On  page  15,  line  21,  decrease  the  figure  by 
4.680.000. 

On  page  16,  line  25.  decrease  the  figure  by 
800.000. 

On  page  17,  line  1,  decrease  the  figure  by 
720,000. 

On  page  18,  line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by 
5.400.000. 

On  page  18,  line  8,  decrease  the  figure  by 
4.860.00. 

On  page  19,  line,  10,  decrease  the  figure  by 
11,800,000. 

On  page  19,  line  11,  decrease  the  figure  by 
10,620,000. 

On  page  21,  line  17,  decrease  the  figure  by 
5,000,000. 


On  page  21, 
$4,500,000. 

On  page  22, 
$4,200,000. 

On  page  22, 
$3,780,000. 

On  page  25 
$5,600,000. 

On  page  25 
$5,040,000. 

On  page  28, 
$34,200,000. 

On  page  28, 
$30,780,000. 

VETERANS'  HI 
BENEFITS  I 

On  page  24 
$230,000,000. 

On  page  24 
$198,000,000. 
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On  page  21,  line  18,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$4,500,000. 

On  page  22,  line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$4,200,000. 

On  page  22,  line  24,  decrease  the  figure  by 

*o  fTgO  (WW) 

On  page  25,  line  8,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,600,000. 

On  page  25,  line  9,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,040,000. 

On  page  28.  line  23.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$34,200,000. 

On  page  28.  line  24,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$30,780,000. 

VETERANS'  HEALTH  CARE  INCREASE  VETERANS' 
BENEFITS  AND  SERVICES  (FUNCTION  700) 

On  page  24,  line  2,  increase  the  figure  by 
$230,000,000. 

On  page  24.  line  3,  increase  the  figure  by 
$198,000,000. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  believe  this 
is  a  very  Important  amendment  which 
has  been  agreed  to  by  both  sides. 

I  ask  for  the  attention  of  the  manag- 
er of  this  bill  so  that  he  might  dis- 
pense with  this  amendment  in  the  reg- 
ular manner  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
speak  about  it  after  that  has  been 
done.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
considered  the  amendment  offered  by 
our  distinguished  friend  from  West 
Virginia,  and  I  find  that  there  is  much 
on  which  to  commend  and  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  insight  in  introducing  this  very 
worthwhile  amendment.  I  find  it  ac- 
ceptable on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  his  view. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I, 
too.  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  again  I  state  rather  than 
repeat  the  detailed  explanation  that  I 
made  when  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  offered  an  amendment 
to  move  money  aroimd  from  various 
functions  as  to  the  ultimate  effective- 
ness of  it.  I  would  just  tell  the  Senate 
that  the  same  argument  would  hold 
now.  Nonetheless,  it  appears  to  be  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  de- 
sires to  make  a  point  with  reference  to 
the  function  that  contains  veterans" 
expenditures. 

And  frankly,  I  am  concerned  about 
that  function.  That  has  a  lot  of  things 
competing  when  it  gets  to  appropria- 
tions between  housing,  veterans.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the 
space  program.  Obviously,  it  is  an 
anomaly  to  have  this  many  competing. 
I  would  rather  have  a  little  extra 
money  on  the  veterans  side  to  be  sure 
that  we  come  out  right  when  we  end 
up  in  that  appropriations  fight  rather 
than  less. 

So  1  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Rockefeller- 
Harkin-Cranston-DeConcini-Riegle 
amendment  adding  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs.  As  I 
travel  around  Iowa  talking  to  veterans. 


I  am  constantly  reminded  of  the 
plight  of  medical  care  in  VA  hospitals. 
Some  of  my  most  discouraging  mail 
comes  from  veterans— veterans  who 
have  been  denied  health  care  due  to 
inadequate  fimding  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Our  VA  medical  system  is  in  critical 
condition.  Services  such  as  alcohol  and 
drug  treatment  centers,  nursing 
homes,  and  home  care  services  have 
been  cut  back  or  eliminated.  Equip- 
ment has  not  been  replaced  or  re- 
paired to  save  money  for  immediate 
medical  care.  And  thousands  of  veter- 
ans have  been  denied  medical  treat- 
ment. 

These  men  and  women  have  served 
our  country  well.  Many  lost  limbs  and 
suffered  other  injuries  in  the  defense 
of  our  country.  Certainly  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  provide  for  their  proper 
health  care. 

But  even  veterans  who  did  not  suffer 
injuries  in  combat  have  depended  on 
veterans  hospitals  over  the  years.  Now 
the  veteran  population  is  aging,  and 
their  medical  needs  are  skyrocketing. 
To  suddenly  throw  them  out  of  the 
VA  medical  system  due  to  budget 
shortfalls  is  a  breach  of  faith.  Many 
do  not  have  private  health  insurance, 
and  carmot  get  reasonable  health  in- 
surance due  to  advanced  age  or  failing 
health.  How  can  we  betray  these  vet- 
erans? 

Worse  yet,  cutbacks  in  medical  serv- 
ices and  equipment  in  VA  hospitals 
have  reduced  the  quality  of  care  for 
those  veterans  who  still  qualify.  Many 
veterans  or.  more  often,  their  families, 
have  talked  to  me  and  written  to  me 
about  horror  stories  regarding  medical 
treatment  at  VA  medical  centers.  All 
are  proud  to  have  served  our  country, 
but  they  feel  betrayed  late  in  life.  One 
veteran,  after  suffering  from  inad- 
equate care,  pleaded  with  his  wife  not 
to  take  him  to  the  VA  hospital  when  a 
fatal  illness  developed. 

Saddened  by  this  deterioration  of 
VA  medical  service,  many  of  us  asked 
the  administration  last  summer  to 
submit  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  VA.  Nothing  happened. 

In  January,  we  again  wrote,  pleading 
for  additonal  funds  for  the  VA  budget. 
No  increases  were  made. 

And  so  today,  I  join  with  Senators 
Rockefeller,  Cranston,  DeConcini, 
£Uid  Riegle.  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  shift  $230  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $198  million  in  outlays 
to  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. While  this  is  far  less  than  the 
$600  million  VA  shortfall  identified 
last  summer,  it  should  help  to  stem 
the  hemorrhaging  of  the  VA  medical 
system. 

Mr.  President,  our  veterans  made  a 
commitment  to  defend  our  country,  to 
give  their  lives,  if  needed.  In  return, 
we,  as  a  nation,  made  what  should 
have  been  a  sacred  commitment  to  the 
health  of  our  returning  veterans.  We 


have  not  kept  our  end  of  the  bargain. 
This  amendment  will  help  to  restore 
our  commitment  to  our  brave  men  and 
women  who  proudly  served  us  with 
courage  and  dedication. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  yield  back  all  time  on  the 
amendment  at  this  jimcture,  and  then 
reserve  time  for  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  to  speak  on  his  amend- 
ment off  of  the  resolution  itself. 
Win  the  Senator  yield  back  all  time? 
Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yields  back  all  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  aU  time  back  I 
have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  (No.  80)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
&.firT66d  tjo 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  now  rec- 
ognized under  time  allocated  under 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  SASSER.  May  I  inquire  how 
much  time  the  Senator  will  require? 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Less  than  10 
minutes;  between  9  and  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
yield  back  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  between  9  and  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  thank  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  this  bill,  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  we  have  just 
adopted  an  extraordinarily  important 
amendment,  and  one  that  affects  mil- 
lions of  sick  and  disabled  veterans  who 
have  served  this  Nation  in  its  hour  of 
need.  They  in  turn  of  course  turn  to 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
health  care  facilities  for  their  health 
care.  These  health  care  facilities  and 
the  health  care  budget  for  those  facili- 
ties are  in  desperate  crisis,  and  the 
amendment  that  has  just  been  passed 
will  in  fact  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing that  crisis.  Our  amendment  would 
provide  for  badly  needed  funding,  to 
wit,  $230  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $198  million  in  outlays  for  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  health 
care  facilities. 

To  make  our  budget  amendment 
both  budget  neutral  and  consistent 
with  the  bipartisan  budget  agreement, 
it  provides  for  reductions  in  printing 
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and  employee  travel  funding,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  ways. 

Mr.  President,  testimony  provided  at 
hearings  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee have  made  it  excruciatingly 
clear  that  the  VA  is  currently  experi- 
encing an  fiscal  year  1989  shortfall 
that  is  having  a  devastating  impact  on 
veterans'  health  care  programs.  VA 
medical  center  directors,  physicians, 
nurses,  veterans'  service  organizations 
representatives,  and  other  familiar 
with  VA  medical  programs  have  de- 
scribed under  oath  the  current  state  of 
affairs  as  not  only  a  crisis  but  the 
worst  financial  crunch  that  they  have 
ever  seen  in  the  history  of  veterans' 
affairs  health  care. 

Thousands  of  veterans  are  being  told 
to  go  elsewhere  or  that  they  must  wait 
long  periods  of  time  which  in  effect 
amounts  to  a  denial  of  care.  Numerous 
programs  and  services  are  being  cur- 
tailed or  eliminated  altogether,  includ- 
ing alcohol  and  drug  treatment  cen- 
ters, VA  nursing  homes,  community 
nursing  home  care,  home  care  services, 
and  hospice  care  programs,  to  name 
only  a  few. 

In  addition,  a  huge  backlog  in  re- 
placement medical  equipment  totaling 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  has  devel- 
oped in  recent  years  as  VA  medical 
center  directors  have  postponed  equip- 
ment purchases,  a  natural  thing  for 
them  to  do  in  a  budget  crisis,  in  order 
to  find  the  dollars  that  they  need  at  a 
higher  priority  to  avoid  deep  cuts  in 
health  care  personnel. 

But  this  effort  at  juggling  resources 
and  trying  to  defer  has  now  been  car- 
ried on  for  as  long  as  it  possibly  can 
be.  Outdated  and  womout  medical 
equipment  and  the  lack  of  any  equip- 
ment are  posing  a  threat  to  the  qual- 
ity of  care,  and  in  fact  to  patient 
safety  at  many  VA  facilities. 

In  additio'i,  VA  health  care  staffing 
has  already  dr<^pped  by  over  3,000  full- 
time  employee  equivalents,  down  from 
a  level  that  was  mandated  in  fact  by 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

According  to  the  VA's  Chief  Medical 
Director,  Dr.  Gronvall,  the  funding 
level  proposed  in  this  amendment  just 
passed  is  exactly  what  is  needed  to 
provide  for  a  balanced  VA  medical  pro- 
gram with  the  fiscal  year  1988  man- 
dated staffing  level  restored.  Dr.  Gron- 
vall also  stated  that  the  $340  million 
dire  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priation which  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  has  recommended 
should,  if  it  is  provided  soon  enough, 
enable  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  build  back  up  to  the  full-time  equiv- 
alent level  by  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Thus  the  supplemental  on  the  one 
hand  of  this  amendment,  and  this 
amendment,  will  together  enable  the 
VA  to  recover  from  what  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily serious  crisis  that  is  doing 
harm  and  has  caused  suffering  in  this 
current  fiscal  year.  The  funding  levels 


proposed  in  the  budget  resolution  for 
VA  discretionary  accounts,  the  CBO 
baseline  level,  provided  for  over  $11 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  over 
$11  billion  in  outlays. 

These  are  inadequate  funding  tar- 
gets of  VA  medical  care  in  fiscal  year 
1990  for  one  extremely  obvious  reason. 
Baseline  figures  for  fiscal  year  1990 
are  obviously  based  on  the  fiscal  year 
1989  funding  levels  and  we  all  know 
very  well  that  the  fiscal  year  1989 
funding  for  VA  health  care  is  grossly 
deficient. 

We  must  not  allow  the  glaring  inad- 
equacies that  we  are  experiencing  in 
fiscal  year  1989  to  set  any  kind  of  a 
pattern  for  the  next  fiscal  year  1990. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  would 
wish  to  point  out  that  this  is  really, 
this  amendment  that  has  just  been 
passed,  a  very  conservative  approach 
to  meeting  VA  health  care  funding 
needs.  In  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee March  15  recommendation  to 
the  Budget  Committee  what  we  asked 
for  in  fact  was  $634  million  over  the 
baseline;  in  other  words,  $404  million 
more  than  we  are  asking  for  today. 
Thus  we  are  taking  a  pragmatic  ap- 
proach. We  are  seeking  to  achieve 
what  we  believe  is  realistic  to  expect  at 
this  point,  and  I  will  point  out  that 
this  amendment  passing  does  not  ex- 
actly restore  happiness  to  VA  medical 
care. 

There  is  a  lot  of  our  work  which  we 
have  not  completed,  a  lot  of  our  work 
which  we  have  not  done,  and  that  is 
something  which  we  will  have  to  take 
up.  But  for  the  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  met  the  critical  crisis 
and  have  turned  this  matter  to  the 
benefit  of  the  veterans  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  will  our 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
withhold  for  just  a  moment?  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]  wishes  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  this  particular 
amendment.  We  had,  I  think,  reserved 
some  time,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  withhold 
for  just  a  few  moments? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  California,  the 
distinguished  democratic  whip,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  admiration. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  in  order  to 
hear  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  his  great  lead- 
ership at  the  moment,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Georgia,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
leadership  on  the  very,  very  important 
issue  to  American  veterans. 


Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Rockefeller-Harkin- 
Cranston-DeConcini-Riegle  amend- 
ment. I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  a 
valued  member  of  our  committee,  for 
his  initiative  and  leadership  in  this 
matter.  I  also  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  a  great 
friend  of  veterans,  as  is  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  for  his  leadership 
on  this  amendment.  And  I  note  also 
the  strong  support  of  the  Senators 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  and 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  provide  for  badly  needed  fund- 
ing—$230  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $198  million  in  outlays— to  shore 
up  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs health-care  system,  which  has 
been  devastated  by  inadequate  fiscal 
year  1989  funding.  To  make  the 
amendment  both  deficit  neutral  and 
consistent  with  the  bipartisan  budget 
agreement,  we  provide  for  correspond- 
ing, pro  rata  reductions  in  printing 
and  reproduction  accounts— a  cut  of 
$105.6  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$95  million  in  outlays— and  employee 
travel  spending  in  domestic  discretion- 
ary accounts— a  cut  of  $126  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $103  million  in 
outlays. 

background;  fiscal  year  i989  shortfall 
VA  is  currently  experiencing  an  ex- 
tremely serious  fiscal  year  1989  fund- 
ing shortfall.  On  September  9  and  20. 
1988.  our  committee  held  hearings  to 
investigate  reports  of  inadequate  fund- 
ing levels  within  the  VA  health-care 
system.  At  those  hearings.  VA  medical 
center  directors,  doctors,  and  nurses 
virtually  unanimously  described, 
under  oath,  the  fiscal  state  of  affairs 
as  a  "crisis"  and  "the  worst  financial 
crunch"  they  had  ever  seen  in  VA 
health  care.  In  connection  with  the 
hearing,  the  VA's  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor [CMD]  testified  that  funding  for 
VA  health-care  facilities  for  fiscal  year 
1989  was  $635  million  less  than  was 
needed  to  operate  them  at  the  fiscal 
year  1988  level.  Although  the  then-Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  later 
advised  that  the  shortfall  was  $432 
million,  after  analyzing  that  figure  I 
believe  the  CMD's  estimate  was  the 
more  accurate.  Neither  the  CMD's  nor 
the  Administrator's  figure  included 
any  amount  to  reduce  the  enormous 
backlog  of  medical  equipment— cur- 
rently well  over  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1989,  VA  was  sur- 
viving by  transferring  funds  from  cap- 
ital investment  dollars  to  personal 
services  to  help  maintain  employment 
levels.  This  "cannabalizing"  of  the 
system  has  caused  the  VA  infrastruc- 
ture to  weaken,  has  created  the  huge 
medical  equipment  backlog,  and  has 
brought  VA  to  the  brink  of  jeopardiz- 
ing patient  care.  As  a  result,  because 
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adequate  funds  were  not  available  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  the  VA  decided  it 
could  no  longer  risk  compromising  the 
quality  of  care  furnished  and,  instead, 
the  CMD  consciously  chose  to  reduce 
services,  close  specific  programs,  and 
decrease  the  workload.  Our  committee 
has  received  reports  fror«  VA  facilities 
that  thousands  of  veterans  are  being 
told,  after  years  of  receiving  VA  care, 
to  go  elsewhere  or  that  they  must  wait 
long  periods  of  time— in  many  cases  a 
denial  of  care  in  and  of  itself— before 
receiving  certain  types  of  care  or  pros- 
theses. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1990  NEEDS 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  March 
6  budget  hearing,  at  which  testimony 
was  presented  which  continued  to  con- 
firm the  devastating  effects  of  the  VA 
budget  shortfall  on  the  availability 
and  quality  of  the  care  being  provided 
and  on  the  ability  of  VA  to  recruit  and 
retain  qualified  health-care  profes- 
sionalE,  we  recommended  a  total  of 
$699.1  million  over  the  fiscal  year  1990 
CBO  baseline  for  VA  medical  care. 
This  figure  was  derived  after  a  pains- 
taking analysis  of  the  VA  budget 
which  showed  the  inadequacy  of  that 
budget  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of 
veterans.  For  example,  $64  million  is 
needed  in  fiscal  year  1990  to  provide 
for  fiscal  year  1989  unfunded  pay  raise 
costs  not  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1990  CBO  baseline;  $232  million  is 
needed  for  current  and  projected  un- 
funded special  salary  rates  not  includ- 
ed in  the  fiscal  year  1990  CBO  base- 
line; $87.2  million  is  required  to  cover 
the  unfunded  costs  of  furnishing  care 
to  AIDS  victims,  $16  million  is  needed 
to  cover  unfunded  costs  for  drug  and 
alcohol  programs,  and  at  least  $100 
million  is  needed  to  make  a  dent  in  the 
staggering  $713.2  million  backlog  in 
equipment  purchases. 

On  April  6,  1989,  our  committee  held 
a  further  oversight  hearing  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  VA  budget.  At  that 
hearing,  the  CMD  confirmed  the  large 
number  of  program  reductions  and 
closures  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  field.  He  advised  that  390  in- 
dividual restrictive  actions  have  been 
taken  by  VA  medical  centers  across 
the  country  in  response  to  the  budget 
shortfall.  These  include  cutbacks  or 
closings  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
treatment  centers,  VA  nursing  home 
care  units,  fee-basis  readjustment 
counseling  payments,  fee-basis  com- 
munity nursing  home  care,  home-care 
programs,  and  acute-care  beds.  In  fact, 
26  percent  of  all  VA  facilities  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  their  operating 
beds  and  another  26  percent  have  re- 
duced their  patient  workloads. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  the 
CMD  at  our  AprU  6  hearing,  we  also 
heard  from  VA  physicians,  nurses, 
social  workers,  administrators,  and 
others  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
VA  health-care  system.  I  was  con- 
cerned and  moved  by  the  examples 


these  witnesses  provided  of  the  types 
of  patients  being  turned  away  from 
VA  facilities  and  the  conditions  under 
which  health-care  professionals  are 
expected  to  practice.  One  California 
social  worker  told  of  a  terminally  ill 
female  veteran  who  has  been  treated 
by  VA  health-care  professionals  for 
over  7  years.  She  was  sent  a  letter  tell- 
ing her  she  no  longer  could  receive  VA 
care  as  of  February  of  this  year.  An- 
other example  was  of  a  veteran  who 
had  contracted  a  serious  infection  as  a 
result  of  poor  quality,  inexpensive 
equipment  being  used.  Another  was  of 
a  VA  medical  center  having  to  con- 
tract out  a  test  because  the  VA  facility 
could  not  afford  a  $240  replacement 
part  in  its  own  equipment. 

A  health-care  system  with  adequate 
funding  would  not  experience  such 
problems. 

In  addition  to  cutting  back  on  serv- 
ices and  programs,  VA  has  reduced  the 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  em- 
ployees [FTEE]  within  VA  medical 
centers.  On  October  24,  1987.  3  weeks 
into  fiscal  year  1988,  the  VA  employed 
195,177.5  FTEE.  By  March  25,  1989, 
this  figure  showed  a  dramatic  decrease 
of  4,025.8  FTEE— to  191,151.7— and  a 
further  decrease  of  232.2  FTEE— to 
190,919.5— by  April  8.  1989,  only  2 
weeks  later.  These  decreases  are  occur- 
ring at  a  time  when  the  severity  of  ill- 
ness of  veterans  is  worsening  and  their 
health-care  requirements  are  dramati- 
cally increasing. 

PROPOSED  FISCAL  YEAR  1990  FUNDING  LEVELS 

The  funding  levels  proposed  in  the 
budget  resolution— the  CBO  baseline 
level— which  is  $11,308  billion  in  BA 
and  $11.19  billion  in  outlays  are  inad- 
equate funding  targets  for  VA  medical 
care  in  fiscal  year  1990  for  one  very 
obvious  reason:  Baseline  figures  for 
fiscal  year  1990  are  based  on  the  fiscal 
year  1989  spending  levels,  and  it  is  no^* 
painfully  clear  that  the  fiscal  year 
1989  funding  in  this  area  is  grossly  de- 
ficient. We  must  provide  for  additional 
funding  so  that  the  glaring  inadequa- 
cies I  have  just  described  that  are 
being  experienced  in  fiscal  year  1989 
and  have  given  rise  to  the  need  for  a 
dire  supplemental  appropriation  are 
not  built  into  the  fiscal  year  1990 
funding  levels. 

According  to  VA's  CMD,  in  a  Janu- 
ary 25,  1989.  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  his  testimony  at  our  April  6 
hearing,  the  funding  level  proposed  in 
this  amendment,  $11,538  billion,  is  the 
amount  that  is  needed  to  provide  for  a 
balanced  VA  medical  program  with 
the  fiscal  year  1988  mandated  staffing 
level— 194,720  FTEE— restored.  The 
CMD  also  stated  in  his  April  6  testimo- 
ny that  the  $340  million  dire  emergen- 
cy supplemental  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  should,  if  provided  soon 
enough,  enable  VA  to  build  back  up  to 


the  194.720  FTEE  level  by  the  end  of 
the  ciarrent  fiscal  year. 

Thus,  that  supplemental  and  this 
amendment  would  together  enable  VA 
to  recover  the  very  serious  harm  suf- 
fered thus  far  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Mr.  President,  it  is  expected  that 
tomorrow  the  House  will  accept  a  lead- 
ership amendment  increasing  discre- 
tionary spending  in  the  veterans  func- 
tion to  a  level  of  $120  million  above 
that  being  proposed  in  our  amend- 
ment. Our  amendment  is  the  maxi- 
mum for  which  we  can  find  acceptable 
offsets,  although  the  House  level  is 
preferable,  and  I  hope  that  the  House 
level,  if  it  is  so  increased,  will  prevail 
in  conference. 

OFFSETTING  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  our  amendment  is 
deficit  neutral  and  consistent  with  the 
bipartisan  budget  agreement,  we  have 
provided  for  pro  rata  offsetting  reduc- 
tions in  printing  and  employee  travel 
funding  in  other  domestic  discretion- 
ary accounts.  The  reductions  total 
$105.6  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$95  million  in  outlays  in  printing  and 
reproduction  costs  and  $126  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $103  million  in 
outlays  for  employee  travel. 

I  recognize  that  spending  in  both  of 
these  areas  is  in  general  a  necessary 
cost  of  governmental  operations.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  all  possible  belt-tight- 
ening in  administrative  areas  such  as 
these  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are 
to  be  able  to  keep  faith  with  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  by  preserving  VA's  abil- 
ity to  furnish  quality  care  to  veterans 
who  rely  on  it  for  health-care  services. 
Thus,  I  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of  pri- 
orities, these  offsetting  reductions  are 
justified  as  the  only  realistic  approach 
that  we  can  find  in  order  to  provide 
the  resources  that  are  so  greatly 
needed  in  order  to  bolster  the  falter- 
ing VA  health-care  system. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee  and  New 
Mexico,  who  serve  as  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Budget  Committee,  for 
their  wonderful  cooperation  in  facili- 
tating the  consideration  of  and  sup- 
porting this  terribly  important  amend- 
ment this  afternoon.  They  have  been 
most  helpful  and  accommodating  as 
have  been  their  staffs. 

This  amendment  puts  us  on  the 
track  towards  an  fiscal  year  1990  ap- 
propriation level  for  VA  medical  care 
that  should  put  an  end  to  the  current 
VA  fiscal  crisis  and  sustain  the  fund- 
ing level  in  the  forthcoming  supple- 
mental for  fiscal  year  1989  now  pend- 
ing in  the  other  body. 

I  thank  all  concerned  very  much. 
This  is  a  very  important  amendment.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
his  patience  and  courtesy. 
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Mr.  FOWLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Inquire  of  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  to  speak  on  this  resolution? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  do. 

Mr.  SASSER.  May  I  inquire  of  my 
distinguished  friend  how  much  time 
he  will  require? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  About  30  seconds  on 
that  resolution.  Then,  if  the  Chair  will 
indulge  me,  I  wish  to  ask  him  for 
about  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  5  min- 
utes on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wonder  if  my 
friend  from  Georgia  will  permit  me  to 
make  a  minor  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Of  course. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  handled  the 
veterans'  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
by  adopting  it  and  then  having  re- 
marks. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  shown  as  a  cosponsor,  that  I  be 
permitted  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
to  the  Rockefeller  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Since  we  handled  it 
in  the  way  that  we  did,  to  accommo- 
date certain  people  here,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  for 
any  Senator  that  desires  to  become  an 
original  cosponsor,  to  do  so  before  the 
close  of  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  also 
both  as  a  veteran  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  which  handled 
veteran  affairs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  an  original  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rocketel- 
LDt],  and  my  friend  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  all  those  in  ad- 
dressing a  critical  need  for  the  veteran 
affairs  services,  which  this  amendment 
will  go  a  long  way  to  meet. 

HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND 
UmVKKSITIES  AND  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  over  100  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities  [HBCU's]  located  pri- 
marily in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
These  institutions,  many  of  which  are 
over  100  years  old,  have  an  unparal- 
leled record  of  educating  black  Ameri- 
cans. Over  85  percent  of  black  profes- 


sionals were  educated  at  HBCU's. 
Presently,  30,000  black  Americans 
graduate  from  these  schools— account- 
ing for  almost  40  percent  of  the  bacca- 
laureates earned  by  blacks,  even 
though  HBCU's  enroll  only  about  20 
percent  of  the  blacks  in  higher  educa- 
tion. Despite  the  overall  decline  in 
black  college  enrollment  and  the  peril- 
ously high  drop  in  black  male  college 
students,  there  has  been  an  absolute 
increase  in  the  number  of  black  males 
and  females  enrolled  in  HBCU's.  Even 
with  this  fine  record,  it  is  no  secret 
that  a  number  of  these  institutions 
face  difficult  times. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  demonstrated  its 
commitment  to  enhancing  the  devel- 
opment of  HBCU's.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion we  have  before  us  today  recog- 
nizes and  embellishes  this  commit- 
ment. This  year  and  last,  the  House 
budget  resolution  contained  increased 
funding  assumptions  for  HBCU's,  and, 
although  the  Senate's  fiscal  year  1990 
resolution  does  not  have  a  line  item, 
we  are  no  less  committed  to  these  ini- 
tiatives. While  recognizing  our  current 
budget  constraints,  we  certainly  plan 
to  work  to  strengthen  their  programs, 
management,  faculties,  and  facilities. 
Indeed.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  biparti- 
san spirit  with  which  this  effort  is 
being  approached. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  health 
and  growth  of  these  institutions  is  an 
issue  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  the 
thousands  of  students  they  serve.  The 
actor  Bill  Cosby  and  his  wife  Camille 
recently  made  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  one  of  the  10  HBCU's  in  my 
State.  This  kind  of  gift,  while  extreme- 
ly helpful,  is  certainly  atypical.  Many 
of  the  alumni  of  our  HBCU's  simply 
cannot  afford  to  make  sustaining  con- 
tributions to  their  schools  and,  in  the 
past,  these  schools  never  received  Fed- 
eral support  comparable  to  that  of 
their  counterparts.  This  is,  in  part, 
why  the  Federal  Government  must 
continue  programs  which  create  a 
stable  environment  in  which  these  in- 
stitutions can  continue  to  grow. 

I  want  to  commend  the  work  of  the 
National  Association  for  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  Higher  Education  [NAFEOl 
which  has  just  celebrated  its  20th  an- 
niversary. Founded  in  1969,  this  orga- 
nization has  been  very  successful  in 
bringing  national  attention  to  the 
unique  role  HBCU's  have  played  in 
the  advancement  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion agenda  for  blacks. 

The  survival  of  these  institutions  is 
crucial  to  maintaining  our  cultural 
heritage,  our  national  traditions  and 
goals  of  access  and  choice  in  higher 
education.  It  is  also  essential  to  our 
success  as  a  nation  to  develop  the  full 
potential  of  our  human  resources  by 
reaching  out  and  opening  the  door  of 
opportunity  in  education  to  all  our 
citizens.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
continue  to  support  Federal  initiatives 


for  historically  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  81 

(Purpose:  To  provide  increased  funding  for 
education,  training,  and  social  services) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  81. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

On  page  7,  line  2.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  3.  decrease  the  flgtire  by 
$2,000,000,000. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

On  page  18,  line  7,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000,000. 

On  page  18.  line  8,  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,000,000,000. 

SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(a)  of  the  amounts  set  forth  for  Educa- 
tion. Training.  Employment,  and  Social 
Services  (function  500)  in  section  5  of  this 
resolution,  increased  funding  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  Head  Start,  drug  education,  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  post-secondary, 
education,  programs  aimed  at  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  students.  drug-free 
schools,  teacher  training,  and  historically 
Black  colleges  and  universities:  and 

(b)  this  resolution  also  includes  funding 
for  new  initiatives  in  Smart  Start,  literacy, 
and  child  care." 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  approximately  how  long 
he  thinks  he  will  be  involved  in  debate 
on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  like  about  20 
minutes,  and  I  would  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  have  20  minutes  on  my 
side  and  20  minutes  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wonder  if  the 
good  Senator  might  make  that  15  on 
each  side? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  really  would  like  to 
take  20  here,  and  maybe  I  will  not 
take  the  full  20.  A  few  people  have 
spoken  to  me  about  the  possibility  of 
speaking  on  it  also.  If  I  do  not  take  the 
full  20,  I  may  have  to  yield  a  few  min- 
utes to  others. 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  indicate  to 
my  friend  from  Illinois  that  20  min- 
utes to  a  side  is  satisfactory.  The  ma- 
jority leader  earlier  has  indicated  a 
desire  to  adjourn  at  7  p.m.,  and  with 
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20  minutes  to  a  side  and  with  a  roUcall 
vote,  that  would  bring  it  out  pretty 
close  to  7  p.m.  So  that  is  satisfactory. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

Mr.  POWLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  wUl  not 
object,  I  wonder,  with  the  agreement 
of  the  chairman,  if  we  could  announce 
to  the  body  the  vote  would  occur  at 
6:25? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  was  distracted. 
Would  the  Senator  please  restate  his 
question? 

Mr.  POWLER.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object,  and  certainly  will  not  object.  I 
wonder,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader  in  accord- 
ance with  what  the  chairman  just  said, 
if  we  might  be  able  to  announce,  all 
things  being  considered,  that  the  vote 
will  occur  at  6:45. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose that  as  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tha  a  vote  on  the  Simon  amendment 
occur  not  later  than  6:45  this  evening. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  time  agreement 
and  second,  to  the  time  set  for  the 
vote  at  6:45  p.m.? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  means  we 
could  vote  earlier  if  we  do  not  use  all 
the  time;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  My  second  inquiry 
is  we  are  not  here  now  agreeing  this 
would  of  necessity  be  an  up-or-down 
vote.  If  somebody  would  desire  to 
table  it,  it  is  privilege;  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  as  proposed  would  require 
a  vote  on  the  amendment  and  would 
preclude  a  motion  to  table. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  object. 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unauiimous  consent  that  the  vote 
occur  on  or  in  relation  to  the  Simon 
amendment  no  later  than  6:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  could  not 
hear.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
saying  the  first  vote  will  occur  at  6:45 
p.m..  is  that  correct?  I  want  to  make 
sure  I  protect  the  20  minutes  here. 
Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
Who  yield  time? 
The  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
a  recorded  vote  on  this  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 

sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

distinguished    Senator    from    Illinois 


would  yield  a  moment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  no  amendments  be 
in  order  to  the  Simon  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  it  not  such  that 
until  all  time  is  yielded  the  yeas  and 
nays  caruiot  be  ordered  on  this  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  can  be  ordered,  but  a 
vote  cannot  occur  until  such  time  as 
all  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  ordering 
of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  agreement 
preclude,  when  all  time  has  expired,  a 
motion  to  table  and  a  request  for  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  same? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
not. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Let  me  assure  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  that  if  for 
some  reason  he  should  decide  to 
accept  my  amendment,  I  would  not 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  It  would  be 
a  good  way  to  save  a  little  bit  of  time.  I 
do  not  expect  my  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator's  as- 
sumption is  correct. 

Mr.  SIMON.  What  this  amendment 
does,  Mr.  President,  is  relatively 
simple.  It  says  let  us  move  $3  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $2  billion  of 
outlay  from  the  defense  function  over 
to  the  education  function. 

That  is  less  than  1  percent  on  the 
defense  function.  It  is  an  appreciable 
increment  on  the  education  function. 
If  you  take  a  look  at  what  we  are 
spending  in  education  in  this  country, 
if  you  exclude  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, it  amounts  to  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  budget. 

I  do  not  know  of  another  country, 
rich  or  poor,  that  devotes  only  2  per- 
cent of  its  national  budget  to  educa- 
tion, and  we  have  all  kinds  of  needs. 

Just  today,  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion made  an  announcement  about  our 
failure  to  move  ahead  in  the  field  of 
education  in  this  Nation.  He  appeared 
on  the  "Today  Show"  this  morning 
and  the  Secretary  of  Education  today 
said: 

We  have  not  made  any  progress  in  the  last 
3  years.  It  is  hard  to  say  why.  I  still  believe 
that  we  have  not  focused  on  the  fundamen- 
tal issues  of  trying  to  get  everybody  in- 
volved in  the  education  of  children. 

Then  later  on  in  the  program,  he  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

Today  about  3.600  students  will  drop  out 
of  school.  I  think  it  is  a  disaster  that  we 
must  turn  around. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  a  disaster  that  we 
have  to  turn  around.  We  have  spent  a 
lot  of  time  on  this  floor  on  the  savings 
and  loan  crisis,  and  no  one  suggests 
that  it  is  not  an  important  problem. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  compared  to  the 
education  problem,  it  is  nowhere  near 
as  significant  to  the  future  of  this 
country.  That  is  the  reality.  And  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  attention  to 
it. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  few  quick  ex- 
amples. We  know  from  tests  in  Ypsi- 
lanti,  MI;  New  York  University;  and 
elsewhere  where  you  have  intensified 
preschool  education  programs  that 
you  have  a  dramatic  change  in  the 
dropout  rate,  teenage  pregnancy  rate, 
and  the  crime  rate.  We  know  it.  It  is 
not  theory. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Philadelphia  testified  before  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  and  told  about 
the  results  of  intensified  preschool 
education  over  a  period  of  years  for 
the  disadvantaged  in  Philadelphia. 
And  when  she  was  finished.  I  said. 
"What  percentage  of  the  young  people 
in  Philadelphia  are  you  reaching  who 
need  this  help?" 
She  said.  "About  20  percent." 
It  means  that  80  percent  are  falling 
through  the  cracks. 

Our  first  competitor  in  the  world 
today  economically  is  Japan.  And  if 
you  were  to  take  a  look  at  this  budget, 
and  I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  two  colleagues  who  are  carrying  on 
a  conversation  down  there.  Senator 
DoBiENici  and  Senator  Sasser.  could 
we  have  some  order.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Graham).  The  Senator  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  SIMON.  With  all  due  respect  to 
my  two  colleagues,  who  have  done  a 
thankless  job  and  have  done.  I  think, 
considering  what  they  have,  with  the 
problems  they  face  in  terms  of  the  ad- 
ministration not  being  willing  to  face 
the  revenue  problem,  they  have  done  a 
good  job;  not  one  that  any  of  us  are 
very  excited  about,  but  it  is  a  respecta- 
ble job. 

But  we  have  to  recognize  if  we  are 
going  to  compete  with  Japan,  there 
are  going  to  have  to  be  some  changes 
in  our  priorities. 

If  you  were  just  to  look  at  the 
budget  in  isolation  and  you  were  to 
say  what  is  the  great  problem  faced  by 
this  Nation,  you  would  say,  well,  there 
is  really  only  one  great  problem  and 
that  is  the  Soviet  military  might.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  we  can 
ignore  that  might.  I  do  suggest  we 
ought  to  be  paying  attention  to  our 
competitive  situation  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

Japan  today,  for  example,  has  a  2- 
percent  dropout  rate.  You  look  at 
almost  any  urban  area  in  this  Nation, 
and  you  will  have  a  dropout  rate  of 
one-third  to  one-half.  And  then  you 
look  at  the  composition  of  that,  and 
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you  will  see  disproportionately  minori- 
ties as  part  of  that  dropout  popula- 
tion. 

And  then  you  take  a  look  at  the  sta- 
tistics for  Arkansas,  for  New  Mexico, 
for  Tennessee,  for  Florida,  and  you 
recognize  that  today  18  percent  of  the 
work  force  in  this  Nation  is  composed 
of  minorities.  By  the  end  of  this  centu- 
ry, which  is  not  very  far  off,  it  is  going 
to  be  29  percent.  What  kind  of  a 
future  are  we  building  for  our  coun- 
try? The  dropout  rate  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  is  46  percent.  And  you  look 
at  our  budget  and  you  would  think  ev- 
erything is  rosy  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. We  are  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Just  this  morning,  I  heard  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii,  Senator  Inouye,  talk 
about  the  problems  of  attracting  ade- 
quately educated  people  into  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
about  the  field  of  education  if  we  are 
going  to  do  the  right  kind  of  a  job  for 
this  Nation.  And  that  means  preschool 
education,  it  means  literacy. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example, 
and  this  affects  a  lot  of  your  constitu- 
ents in  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee, 
Florida,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  last  9 
years,  the  cost,  on  the  average,  of  edu- 
cation, higher  education,  has  grown  by 
40  percent  when  you  exclude  the  infla- 
tion factor,  grown  by  much  more  when 
you  add  inflation.  Student  aid  has 
grown  by  3  percent.  Should  it  surprise 
anyone  that  when  you  look  at  particu- 
larly certain  groups  in  our  country, 
there  is  a  decline  in  people  going  to 
college? 

Last  year.  Japan  graduated  twice  as 
many  electrical  engineers  as  we  did. 
Japan  has  half  our  population.  Who  is 
ahead  in  the  field  of  electronics  today 
in  the  world?  Well,  you  could  get  into 
an  argument  whether  Japan  or  the 
United  States  is  ahead.  Who  is  going 
to  be  ahead  10  years  from  now?  I 
submit,  my  friends,  there  is  no  argu- 
ment about  who  is  going  to  be  ahead 
10  years  from  now  because  we  have  ig- 
nored this  area  of  education. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  ought  to 
be  looking  at  in  education  is  some- 
thing we  have  made  a  lot  of  speeches 
about  on  the  floor— drug  education. 
You  know,  it  is  not  enough  to  make 
speeches  on  the  floor.  We  have  to  do 
something  concrete.  One  of  the  con- 
crete things  we  have  to  do  is  to  pro- 
vide drug  education. 

We  have  done  it  with  the  ordinary 
cigarette.  It  is  amasung  how  many 
meetings  you  go  to  now  and  dinners 
you  go  to  now  where  no  one  smokes. 

But  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  that 
same  slow  methodical  process  on  the 
question  of  illegal  drugs.  We  have  to 
get  the  message  across  to  the  people 
that  when  they  use  drugs  it  is  like 
lighting  a  match  at  a  service  station.  It 
can  explode  on  you. 


Drug  education.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  provide  some  funding. 

Just  the  other  day.  there  was  an  an- 
nouncement by  Fortune  magazine  and 
Allstate  Insurance  of  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  the  Fortune  500  top  execu- 
tives. It  is  very  interesting  what  they 
have  to  say. 

Ninety-six  percent  of  executives 
heading  America's  largest  corporations 
think  that  the  system  represents  a 
problem  for  the  Nation,  including  48 
percent  who  believe  that  it  poses  a 
very  big  problem.  A  large  majority  of 
corporate  executives  in  America's  larg- 
est companies.  87  percent,  report  that 
their  companies  are  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  the  American  public 
education  system;  including  51  percent 
who  indicate  that  their  companies  are 
very  concerned  about  these  problems. 

Over  half.  58  percent,  report  that  it 
is  difficult  for  their  companies  to  hire 
new  employees  with  good  basic  educa- 
tion skills.  Hiring  new  employees  with 
good  education  skills  is  considered 
tougher  now  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 
And  it  is  expected  to  be  even  more  dif- 
ficult 10  years  from  now.  Almost  half 
indicate  that  their  company's  produc- 
tivity has  been  reduced  as  a  result  of 
poor  basic  education  skills  in  their 
work  force. 

Yet.  my  friends,  we  are  doing  almost 
nothing  about  the  whole  problem  of  il- 
literacy. I  have  been  able  to  get  a  few 
dollars  here  and  there.  In  the  Library 
Services  Construction  Act  and  the 
VISTA  Literacy  Corps.  I  was  able  to 
get  adopted  and  we  have  funded  that. 
But  we  are  just  tinkering  at  the  edges 
on  that  whole  problem. 

Talking  about  the  companies  here 
now.  of  those  which  compete  interna- 
tionally, 3  out  of  10  believe  that  their 
company's  ability  to  compete  effec- 
tively against  foreign  companies  is  re- 
duced due  to  the  poor  basic  education 
skills  of  their  workers.  At  the  present 
time  they  report  on  average  35  percent 
of  their  work  force  has  some  college 
education.  In  the  next  10  years  they 
indicate  that  on  average  45  percent  of 
their  work  force  will  need  to  have 
some  college  education. 

And  yet,  we  are  not  doing  the  things 
that  are  necessary  to  see  that  we  have 
the  young  people  going  to  college. 
And,  frankly,  not  just  young  people. 
We  have  to  face  this  problem. 

Now,  I  am  a  realist,  Mr.  President.  I 
know,  with  my  two  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  head  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  are  going  to  be  adopting 
my  amendment.  But  let  me  tell  you 
the  time  has  to  come  when  we  face  up 
to  this  problem  and  the  sooner  we  do 
it  the  better.  We  simply  cannot  contin- 
ue to  drift. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  said  he  wants  to  be  the  education 
President.  I  want  to  make  him  the 
education  President.  But  we  are  not 
going  to  do  it  with  this  budget.  We  are 


not  going  to  move  ahead  as  this 
Nation  ought  to  move  ahead. 

The  President  has  suggested  a  few 
programs  costing  a  total  of  $422  mil- 
lion. My  friends.  $422  million  is  one- 
thirtieth  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
budget.  That  is  not  doing  anything  sig- 
nificant about  this  problem  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  face  up  to  our  problems.  I 
think  that  is  the  question  on  the 
budget  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  hope 
next  year  we  are  going  to  face  up  to 
the  deficit  problem.  We  clearly  are  not 
going  to  do  it  this  year.  I  hope  next 
year,  assuming  my  amendment  does 
not  carry  here  today,  I  hope  that  next 
year  we  will  do  something  significant. 

The  function  of  a  budget  is  to  say 
what  our  priorities  are.  And  while  we 
have  modified  the  proposals  of  the  ad- 
ministration slightly— and  there  have 
been  improvements  and  I  commend 
both  Senator  Sasser  and  Senator  Do- 
MENici  for  those  improvements— the 
reality  is  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
much,  much  better.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  really  say  what  our  priorities 
are  as  a  nation  if  the  United  States  of 
America  is  to  achieve  its  potential. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  to  those  who 
oppose  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  controls  19 
minutes  and  52  seconds. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  that  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  thrust  of  his 
amendment.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  do. 

I  bow  to  no  one  in  this  body  in  my 
support  of  education.  I  do  believe 
quite  strongly  that  a  free  public  edu- 
cation was  the  very  foundation  on 
which  this  great  American  experiment 
in  Government  was  built  and  it  has 
been  the  principal  ingredient  and  the 
principal  catalyst  both  in  our  success 
politically  and  in  our  success  economi- 
cally. 

We  are  falling  behind  in  education. 
Of  that,  there  is  no  doubt.  I  think  our 
failure  as  a  Nation  to  address  our- 
selves to  our  educational  priorities  can 
be  seen  in  some  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems. It  certainly  can  be  seen,  I  think 
quite  clearly,  in  many  of  the  social 
problems  that  plague  our  great  inner 
cities.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  what  some  have  come  to  char- 
acterize as  an  underclass,  which  I 
think  does  great  violence  to  the  egali- 
tarian tradition  of  this  great  country 
of  ours. 

But,  having  said  all  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  let 
their  heads  be  their  guides  this 
evening   rather  than   their  hearts.   I 
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must  reluctantly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  great,  good  friend 
from  Illinois.  I  know  how  strongly  he 
feels  on  the  issue  of  education.  He  has 
been  a  distinguished  educator  himself 
in  his  time. 

But  we  entered  into  a  bipartisan 
budget  agreement,  Mr.  President,  a 
solemn  agreement,  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  administra- 
tion, our  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  basic  to  that 
agreement  was  the  stipulation  that  we 
would  fence  off  certain  functions  of 
the  budget.  We  would  fence  off  de- 
fense and  set  it  at  a  certain  level,  a 
prescribed  level,  in  the  agreement.  We 
would  have  a  certain  prescribed  level 
for  domestic  discretionary  spending. 
There  would  be  a  third  prescribed 
level  for  international  affairs. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Illinois 
seeks  to  transfer  $3  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $2  billion  in  outlays 
from  the  defense  function,  function 
050,  to  function  500,  to  be  used  for 
education,  job  training,  and  child  care. 

While  on  the  surface  that  is  very, 
very  attractive,  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, if  we  breach  this  solemn 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  with  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
these  appropriations  bills  as  they 
emerge  from  this  body  will  be  vetoed 
by  this  President.  He,  in  my  judgment, 
will  not  allow  appropriations  bills  to 
move  forward  which  would  cut  defense 
below  the  prescribed  amount  in  our 
agreement  and  increase  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending  beyond  the 
agreed-upon  level. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  Budget 
Conmiittee  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
concerns  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
We  increased  function  500  by  11  per- 
cent; by  $3  billion  in  budget  authority 
over  fiscal  year  1989.  That  was  the 
largest  increase  in  any  domestic  discre- 
tionary function  in  the  budget. 

I  think  that  signals  the  desire  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  in  a  bipar- 
tisan way,  to  allocate  just  as  much  as 
we  possibly  can  under  the  fiscal  con- 
straints we  presently  operate  under,  to 
this  very,  very  important  function. 

One  final  note,  Mr.  President.  If  we 
were  to  reduce  defense  spending  by 
the  $3  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$2  billion  in  outlays  proposed  by  our 
distinguished  and  able  colleague  from 
Illinois,  this  would  be  the  fifth  consec- 
utive year  that  defense  spending  has 
declined  in  real  terms.  We  have  al 


present  circumstances  given  the  agree- 
ment we  have  entered  into. 

I  would  say  as  solace,  that  we  have 
done  well  by  education  in  this  budget 
resolution.  The  increases  there  are 
larger  than  in  any  segment  of  the 
entire  domestic  discretionary  function. 

How  much  time  is  remaining  to  the 
opponents,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  controlling 
13  minutes,  45  seconds. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  yield  for  a 
question;  yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  I  understood  the 
Senator  correctly,  the  proposal  of  the 
Budget  Committee  contains  in  it  a 
very  significant  increase  for  the  educa- 
tion function.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  quite  correct.  It  contains 
an  increase  of  $3  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority over  fiscal  year  1989.  That  is 
an  increase  of  11  percent  over  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  And.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  because  of  the  negotiations  in 
fact  what  is  now  before  us  represents 
an  increase  over  the  budget  that  the 
administration  had  submitted  for  the 
education  function;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correct.  This  is 
a  very  substantial  increase  over  the 
amount  that  the  administration  had 
submitted  originally  for  the  education 
function. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  And.  finally,  the 
understanding,  or  the  agreement  that 
was  reached  with  respect  to  the 
budget,  to  shift  money  from  a  military 
function  to  a  domestic  function  would, 
in  effect,  violate  the  agreement;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  would  breach  the  agreement.  In 
essence,  it  would  void  the  agreement. 
It  would  mean  that  appropriations 
bills  moving  out  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  then  be  subject  to  a 
veto  by  the  President  and  I  would  be 
fairly  certain  that  any  bill  moving  out 
to  cut  defense  in  this  magnitude  would 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  on  that? 

Might  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland,  maybe  I  can 
put  it  this  way.  This  agreement  be- 
tween the  President  and  joint  biparti- 
san agreement  between  both  Houses 
says  this:  If  you  are  going  to  cut  de- 
fense, any  savings  goes  directly  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  It  is  not  to  be  spent 


ready  cut  defense  outlays  by  almost  $5  somewhere  else.  I  think  that  is  essen 
billion  under  President  Bush's  initial  tially  it 
propMal;  $10  billion  below  the  propos- 
al of  President  Reagan  for  this  year. 
As  well  motivated  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is.  as  much  as  I  agree  with  his 
rationale,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to 
say  yes  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  his  amendment,  it  simply 
and  unhappily  is  impossible  under  the 


We  have  three  categories  and  if  you 
are  going  to  cut  them,  you  caimot 
move  them  from  one  to  another.  In 
this  case  we  would  be  reducing  defense 
and  spending  it  elsewhere  which 
would,  indeed,  violate  not  only  the 
spirit  but  the  literal  written  under- 
standing between  the  President  and 


the  bipartisan  bicameral  leadership  of 
both  Houses. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  be  brief. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  dispute  the  ob- 
jective statements  of  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  as  to  the  status  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Frsmkly.  one 
of  the  situations  that  should  be  most 
embarrassing  to  Americans  is  that  we 
sent  our  system  of  educating  or  trying 
to  educate  everyone,  without  caste,  off 
to  some  of  our  competitor  countries 
like  Japan.  They  took  it.  hook,  line, 
and  sinker,  and  said  it  is  great.  And  we 
are  a  little  upset,  as  we  should  be.  be- 
cause they  are  doing  it  better  than  we 
are. 

If  we  think  they  are  going  to  stop 
because  they  are.  we  probably  are  kid- 
ding ourselves  and  we  had  better  set 
our  minds  as  a  people  to  meeting  the 
challenge  of  educating  all  our  young 
people  much  better  than  we  are  today. 

I  agree  with  that  premise,  not  100. 
not  1.000.  but  1  million  percent. 

Now.  having  said  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, anybody  who  thinks  it  is  not  the 
function  of  every  city  in  America, 
every  county  in  America,  every  State 
in  America,  every  schoolboard.  every 
parent,  every  teacher  to  get  involved 
in  improving  this  educational  system, 
they  are  mistaken. 

If  they  think  the  addition  of  this 
money  today  will  fix  this  system,  then 
I  guarantee  you  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  our  problem.  If 
$2  or  $3  billion  on  the  Federal  side, 
which  is  just  a  tiny  bit  of  the  educa- 
tion dollar,  would  change  that  system, 
I  would  urge  my  friend  who  is  sitting 
in  the  Chair  to  join  me  here,  and  we 
would  find  the  money. 

We  are  spending  this  year  at  least 
$330  billion  as  a  people  on  education. 
This  amendment  would  ask  that  we 
add  nine-tenths  of  1  percent  to  that.  I 
really  cannot  believe  it  will  solve  our 
problems.  We  have  already  added  11 
percent  to  the  education  budget  in 
this  budget  resolution,  '89  versus  '90. 
We  have  clearly  outdone  our  Presi- 
dent. We  ask  for  his  recommendations 
now,  and  we  hope  the  appropriators 
will  spend  every  penny  we  recommend- 
ed, and  if  they  can  find  other  money 
from  other  programs,  that  they  spend 
it  in  education. 

But  essentially  we  have  also  dra- 
matically reduced  defense,  and  we 
have  agreed  that  you  will  not  take  out 
of  defense  at  this  low  level  and  spend 
it  elsewhere.  So  essentially  if  you  want 
to  kill  everything  and  start  over  and 
have  no  budget  this  year,  adopt  the 
amendment.  If  you  do  not.  vote  for 
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the  tabling  amendment  that  I  under- 
stand the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers will  make.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  majority  leader. 

UMARIIf OUS-COlfSEirr  AGREKMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  and  one  motion  to 
recommit  be  the  only  amendments  in 
order  to  the  budget  resolution  under 
the  following  time  limitations  where 
indicated,  including  the  pending 
Simon  amendment. 

A  Sanford  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution on  deficit  and  interest  figures 
with  30  minutes  equally  divided;  a  Hol- 
lings  budget  freeze  amendment  with  2 
hours  equally  divided:  a  Kohl  motion 
to  recommit  with  30  minutes  equally 
divided:  a  Ford-Roth  biennial  budget 
process  amendment  with  30  minutes 
equally  divided;  an  Armstrong  Social 
Security  earnings  test  sunendment 
with  90  minutes  equally  divided  with  a 
possible  Sasser  second-degree  amend- 
ment thereto  with  40  minutes  equally 
divided:  a  Kasten  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  concerning  income  tax 
rates.  40  minutes  equally  divided  with 
a  possible  Levin-Sasser  second-degree 
amendment  thereto,  40  minutes  equal- 
ly divided:  a  Packwood  reserve  fund 
for  child  care  amendment,  1  hour 
equally  divided:  a  Bond  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  that  a  national  air 
space  plane  should  be  fully  funded.  20 
minutes  equally  divided:  a  Helms 
across-the-board  spending  cut  amend- 
ment, 1  percent  and  5  percent,  with  20 
minutes  equally  divided;  a  E>ole  drug 
assistance  amendment  with  30  minutes 
equally  divided:  a  Wilson  legislative 
branch  funding  amendment  with  40 
minutes  equally  divided:  a  Boschwitz 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  on  the 
use  of  current  level  baseline.  40  min- 
utes equally  div.ded.  with  a  possible 
Sasser  second  degree  amendment 
thereto  also  with  40  minutes  equally 
divided:  a  Roth  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  on  the  debt  limit  with  30 
minutes  equally  divided,  with  a  possi- 
ble Sasser  second-degree  amendment 
thereto  also  with  30  minutes  equally 
divided:  a  D'Amato  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  on  prisons  with  20 
minutes  equally  divided;  and  a  Heinz 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  on  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  PLC 
participation  with  20  minutes  equally 
divided. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  other  motions  to  recommit  be 
in  order  and  that  no  points  of  order  be 
waived  by  this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time?  The  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Blr.  President,  I  just  say 
quickly  I  think  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  on  our  side  that  hopeful- 
ly will  not  be  offered.  The  staff  just 


threw  in  everything  they  had  on  their 
desk  since  it  was  late,  and  maybe  we 
will  never  hear  from  them  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  I>resident.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  withhold  for  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  withhold:  yes. 

MODIPICATION  TO  THE  UN AMIMOUS-CONSENT 
AOREKMCMT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  just  pro- 
pounded by  the  majority  leader  be  al- 
tered to  add  one  final  amendment,  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  by 
Senator  Wirth  dealing  with  global  cli- 
mate change  that  would  allow  20  min- 
utes equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  as  I  understand  it,  we  would 
not  be  waiving  any  points  of  order 
under  the  Budget  Act  with  reference 
to  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  that  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  be  amended 
to  add  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Helms  regarding  AIDS  with  respect  to 
which  there  will  be  20  minutes  equally 
divided,  and  that  no  points  of  order  be 
waived  with  respect  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  ask  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  be  amended  to  include 
a  provision  for  a  Kennedy  amendment 
with  respect  to  AIDS  with  20  minutes 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  That  is  both  Helms  and 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  like  to  pose 
a  question  to  the  Chair  to  clarify.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  no 
amendments  would  be  in  order  to  the 
Kohl  motion  to  recommit:  am  I  correct 
in  that  regard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
provision  has  not  been  stipulated  or 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  I  ask  that 
the  agreement  be  amended  to  add 
that. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  could  the  majority  leader 
Just  tell  us  what  it  is? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Kohl  amend- 
ment is  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
budget  resolution  to  the  committee  for 
a  period  of  3  days. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  it  to  the  commit- 
tee or  to  the  conference,  to  the  group 
the  President  appointed? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  believe  it  is  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  test  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  Con.  Res.  30,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and  1992,  the 
following  motion  and  amendments  be  the 
only  motion  and  amendments  in  order,  with 
the  time  thereon  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled: 

Armstrong— Social  Security  Earnings  Test 
amendment,  90  minutes,  with  a  possible 
Sasser  2nd  degree  amendment  thereto,  on 
which  there  shall  be  40  minutes. 

Bond— Sense  of  the  Senate  amendment 
that  National  Air  Space  Plane  should  be 
fully  funded.  20  minutes. 

Boschwitz— Sense  of  Senate  amendment 
on  the  use  of  current  level  baseline,  40  min- 
utes, with  a  possible  Sasser  2nd  degree 
amendment  thereto,  on  which  there  shall  be 
40  minutes. 

D'Amato— Sense  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment on  prisons.  20  minutes. 

Dole— Drought  assistance  amendment,  30 
minutes. 

Pord/Roth— Biennial  Budget  Process 
amendment,  30  minutes. 

Heinz— Sense  of  the  Senate  amendment 
on  World  Health  Organization  and  P.L.O. 
participation,  20  minutes. 

Helms— Across  the  board  spending  cut 
amendment  (1%  and  5%).  20  minutes. 

Helms— AIDS  amendment,  20  minutes. 

Hollings— Freeze  amendment,  20  minutes. 

Kasten— Sense  of  the  Senate  amendment 
concerning  income  tax  rate.  40  minutes, 
with  a  possible  Levin/Sasser  2nd  degree 
amendment  thereto,  on  which  there  shall  be 
40  minutes. 

Kennedy— AIDS  amendment,  20  minutes. 

Kohl— Motion  to  recommit,  with  no 
amendments  in  order  thereto,  30  minutes. 

Packwood— Reserve  Fund  for  child  care 
amendment,  1  hour. 

Roth— Sense  of  the  Senate  amendment  on 
debt  limit,  30  minutes,  with  a  possible 
Sasser  2nd  degree  amendment  thereto,  on 
which  there  shall  be  30  minutes. 

Sanford— Sense  of  Senate  amendment  on 
deficit  and  interest  figures,  30  minutes. 

Wilson— Legislative  Branch  funding 
amendment,  40  minutes. 

Wirth— Sense  of  Senate  amendment  on 
global  warming,  20  minutes. 

Ordertd  further.  That  no  other  motions  to 
recommit  be  in  order,  and  no  points  of  order 
be  waived  by  this  agreement. 

ORDER  or  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators,  there  will  be 
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one  more  rollcall  vote  this  evening  on 
the  Simon  amendment,  which  I  will 
shortly  move  to  table.  With  this  agree- 
ment now,  it  will  be  possible  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  budget  resolution 
tomorrow.  So  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  we  will  have  an  early  start 
tomorrow.  If  all  of  the  amendments 
are  offered  and  all  of  the  time  used,  it 
will  be  a  very  full  day  with  many 
votes.  It  is  likely  that  not  all  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  and  that  not  all 
the  time  will  be  used,  but  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  several  votes  tomor- 
row. 

I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  for  their 
cooperation  and  the  restraint  they 
have  shown  in  this  matter.  This  will 
be  dealing  with  the  budget  resolution 
In  record  time  for  this  decade,  and  I 
am  very  grateful  to  all  my  colleagues 
and,  in  particular,  to  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee  for  their  work  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  yielded  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
for  propoimding  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  make  my  amendment 
in  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  very  clearly 
made  the  case  of  the  need  for  this  im- 
portant amendment.  Perhaps  most  of 
lis,  when  we  examine  the  state  of  the 
Nation,  become  deeply  alarmed  by  the 
growing  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
and  what  that  means  for  the  health  of 
the  Nation.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  begins  to  address 
this  basic  inequity.  It  does  not  solve  all 
the  problems,  but  it  is  a  start  in  the 
right  direction. 

One  in  five  children  in  this  country 
today  are  living  in  poverty.  More  than 
5  million  youngsters  are  living  in  fami- 
lies with  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000. 
This  social  deficit  reflected  in  our  edu- 
cational achievement,  and  is  the  conse- 
quences of  how  we  are  spending 
money.  In  1980.  when  we  last  had  an 
enlighted  administration,  higher  edu- 
cation was  accessible  to  a  great  per- 
centage of  young  people  in  this  coun- 
try. That  has  declined  significantly  as 
the  cost  of  sending  our  children  to 
public  universities  has  gone  up  28  per- 
cent, and  in  private  universities  more 
than  50  percent.  This  amendment 
starts  to  address  that  question  as  well. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  eligible  poor 
children  were  enrolled  In  chapter  I— 
our  largest  Federal  program  helping 
poor  youngsters  in  school— in  1980;  50 
percent  are  enrolled  today.  The  gap  is 
getting  wider  and  wider,  and  we 
should  address  that  and  should  sup- 
port the  President's  request  that  he  be 
known  as  an  education  President. 


The  only  question  remaining  is  how 
are  we  going  to  fund  education.  There 
has  been  an  agreement  reached  by  the 
leadership.  I  understand  that  and  re- 
spect it.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
in  looldng  at  the  budget  agreement 
that  was  reached,  the  OMB  estimate 
suggests  we  will  be  at  $299  billion  for 
defense,  but  if  we  look  at  the  esti- 
mates of  CBO,  we  are  going  to  be  at  a 
little  more  than  $303  billion.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  come  down  from  $303 
billion  to  $299  billion,  just  to  reconcile 
the  difference  between  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  his  amendment  helps  us  to  move 
along  in  that  direction.  It  seems  to  me 
we  can  read  and  interpret  these  num- 
bers any  number  of  ways.  But  by  sup- 
porting the  amendment,  we  are  going 
to  help  bring  the  defense  budget  down 
to  where  the  leadership  agreement 
would  finally  have  us. 

I  questioned  Secretary  Cheney 
about  that  in  hearings  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  today.  I 
pointed  out  to  him— and  he  did  not 
disagree— that  if  you  take  the  numbers 
provided  by  the  CBO,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  cut  an  additional  $3.8  billion 
out  of  defense  than  projected  by  the 
administration.  Prom  where  is  it  going 
to  come?  That  is  a  question  that  we  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
those  on  Appropriations  will  have  to 
carefully  consider.  But  I  know  where 
it  should  go.  We  ought  to  tranfer  it  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  final  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  controlling  2 
minutes  30  seconds. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  a  careful  look  at  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  great  respect  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  but  when 
he  says  the  President  will  veto  appro- 
priations if  we  do  not  get  this  amount, 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  outlays  is 
two-thirds  of  1  percent  so  we  can  do  a 
little  more  in  the  field  of  education.  I 
do  not  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  veto  defense 
appropriations  because  it  is  two-thirds 
of  1  percent  below  the  agreement.  We 
have  to  do  something,  and  while  it  is 
true  we  have  added  some  in  the  educa- 
tion function,  we  have  all  kinds  of 
needs— drug  education;  we  have  added 
a  child  care  program,  a  preschool  edu- 
cation program  that  Senator  Kennedy 
is  sponsoring,  a  literacy  program.  I 
heard  Senator  Dole  on  television  this 
morning  do  a  superb  job  talking  about 
the  needs  of  the  disabled.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fimding  the  disability  pro- 
gram, the  handicapped  education  pro- 
gram at  a  40-percent  level  and  we  are 
funding  it  at  an  8-percent  level. 

My  friends,  we  can  do  better.  Final- 
ly, because  my  friend  from  Termessee 
used  the  phrase  "the  underclass,"  un- 


fortunately, it  is  real  in  our  society 
today.  The  great  division  in  this 
Nation  today  is  not  between  black  and 
white,  not  between  Hispanic  and 
Anglo,  not  even  between  rich  and 
poor.  It  is  between  people  who  have 
hope  and  people  who  have  given  up. 
Two  things  will  give  people  hope.  One 
is  a  job  and  the  second  is  seeing  your 
children  or  yourself  move  ahead  edu- 
cationally. This  is  a  small  step  to  move 
us  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  hope 
this  body  has  the  good  sense  to  start 
thinking  about  our  priorities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  yielded  the 
floor. 

EDt;CATION  FOR  OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Simon  amend- 
ment to  increase  Federal  education 
spending.  Our  national  security  is  at 
risk  because  our  education  system  is  at 
risk. 

Today,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
released  a  major  report  concluding 
that  our  educational  system  is  stag- 
nant. This  is  an  outrage.  We  must 
make  more  of  a  commitment  to  edu- 
cate our  children,  to  reduce  the  drop- 
out rate,  to  increase  literacy.  We  all 
know  the  benefits  of  education.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  make  the  invest- 
ment in  education  necessary  to  turn 
things  around. 

We  must  invest  in  the  education  of 
our  children,  and  especially  in  the 
early  education  of  our  children.  If  our 
children  do  not  learn  to  read,  do  not 
learn  to  compute,  do  not  learn  to 
think  clearly,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
serve  in  our  Armed  Forces,  to  learn 
the  technical  sldlls  necessary  to  oper- 
ate the  weapons  suid  support  systems 
upon  which  our  modem  defenses  are 
built. 

If  our  children  are  not  well  educat- 
ed, we  will  not  be  able  to  compete  ef- 
fectively in  world  markets.  Our  labor 
force  is  shrinking;  we  need  better  edu- 
cated workers  who  will  be  able  to 
adjust  to  changing  labor  markets.  Our 
International  competitiveness  is  not 
only  a  key  factor  in  our  standard  of 
living,  but  a  critical  national  security 
issue. 

Increased  funding  for  education  Is 
not  the  only  answer  to  our  education 
crisis.  We  need  more  Involvement  in 
our  schools  by  parents,  our  communi- 
ties, our  businesses.  But  increased 
funding  Is  Important. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  funding 
should  be  directed  to  educating  chil- 
dren In  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  in  early  childhood  pro- 
grams. Our  children's  imaginations 
must  be  captured  at  an  early  age. 
They  must  be  challenged  by  their 
teachers.  Our  teachers  need  support 
and  encouragement.  Our  schools  need 
resources.  Many  of  our  urban  schools 
lack  the  basics:  textbooks  and  other 
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supplies.  It  is  difficult  for  teachers  to 
teach  without  the  basics. 

A  $3  billion  cut  in  defense  outlays  on 
top  of  a  $4.2  billion  cut  in  the  resolu- 
tion is  a  significant  reduction  in  de- 
fense spending.  But  education  is  cru- 
cial to  our  strength  and  position  in  the 
world,  increased  spending,  on  the  right 
education  programs,  will  enhance  our 
position  in  the  world  in  the  long  run 
and  enhance  our  national  security. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
seeking  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest I  used  time  of  the  opponents, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
now  have  1  minute  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment,  following 
which  I  will  move  to  table  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  sympathy 
with  his  objective.  It  is  a  valuable  and 
noble  one.  We  all  want  to  improve  edu- 
cation. But  this  agreement  includes  a 
$3  billion  increase  in  the  function 
which  includes  education.  This  is  an 
11 -percent  increase,  the  largest  in- 
crease of  any  domestic  discretionary 
program. 

This  agreement  goes  a  long  way 
toward  increasing  funding  for  educa- 
tion—not as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  like,  not  as  far  as  I 
would  like,  nor  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  nor  anyone  else,  but  we  made 
an  agreement.  I  believe  it  is  a  responsi- 
ble and  fair  agreement.  It  is  especially 
responsible  and  fair  when  one  consid- 
ers most  other  areas  of  the  budget  are 
being  reduced.  We  are  providing  here 
an  11-percent  increase.  $3  billion  for 
the  function  which  includes  education. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  and  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  in  tabling  ..his  amendment.  Dif- 
ficult as  that  may  be.  it  is  the  respon- 
sible course  of  action.  We  have  made  a 
deal.  Let  us  keep  the  deal  and  let  us  go 
forward  with  the  responsible  and  fair 
budget  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  and 
myself,  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second.  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiOBfl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Blr.  Prtoh],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Rieclx]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
smoifc]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 


mont [Mr.  Jeffords]  are  necessarily 
al>sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  8uiy  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  64, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  60  Leg.] 
YEAS-64 


BentMn 

Oore 

McConnell 

Bond 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Bmux 

Graham 

Moynlhan 

Bums 

Granun 

MurkowsU 

Byrd 

Hateh 

NicUes 

Chafee 

Henin 

Nunn 

Coata 

Heinz 

Packwood 

Cochrmn 

Helms 

Roth 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Crajuton 

Inouye 

Sanford 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Sarbiuies 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

OaKhle 

Kasten 

Shelby 

nmid 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Dole 

Kerrey 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Lautenberg 

Symms 

Durenberger 

Lieberman 

Thurmond 

Exon 

Lott 

Wallop 

Ford 

Lugar 

Warner 

Fowler 

Mack 

Wilson 

Oarn 

McCain 

Olenn 

McClure 
NAYS-31 

Adams 

Dixon 

Mlkulskl 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Pell 

Blngaman 

Harkln 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Reld 

BoachwtU 

HoUlngs 

Robb 

Bradley 

Kerry 

RockefeUer 

Bryan 

Kohl 

Simon 

Bumpers 

Leahy 

Specter 

Burdick 

Levin 

Wlrth 

Conrad 

Matsunaga 

DeConcinI 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Armstrong 

Jeffords 

RIegle 

Biden 

Pryor 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  (No.  81)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  there  was 
a  unanimous  consent  agreement  that 
the  Rockefeller  amendment  could 
have  cosponsors  before  the  close  of 
business  this  evening. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  list  of  eight  Sen- 
ators and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  made  original  cosponsors  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  funding, 
the  Rockefeller  amendment.  They  are 
Senators  Grassley.  Boschwitz, 
Wilson,  McClure,  McConnell, 
Warner.  Stevens,  and  Gramm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  RURAL 
HOMELESSNESS 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  attended  the  initial  meeting 


of  the  Rural  Development  Task  Force. 
A  widely  expressed  view  in  that  meet- 
ing was  that  Federal  programs  do  not 
adequately  serve  the  rural  areas  of 
this  country.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  lacks  the  awareness 
of  the  terrible  problems  associated 
with  poverty  In  rural  America. 

For  example,  let's  look  at  the  home- 
less and  housing  crisis  facing  this 
country.  Homelessness  is  a  problem  all 
Senators  are  aware  of.  Indeed,  a  prob- 
lem that  all  of  America  is  aware  of. 
Homelessness  is  a  national  tragedy 
played  out  in  the  shelters  and  streets 
of  our  cities.  And  shockingly,  the  play- 
ers in  this  national  tragedy  are  in- 
creasingly the  working  poor  and  fami- 
lies, young  women  and  children. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  media, 
and  therefore  the  Nation,  has  focused 
on  the  plight  of  the  homeless  in  our 
major  cities.  And  while  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  problems  of  the  urban 
homeless  are  severe,  homelessness  is 
also  increasing  dramatically  in  small 
towns  and  rural  America.  In  a  recent 
study  of  2,200  rural  and  urban  coun- 
ties, the  Housing  Assistance  Council 
found  that  one-fourth  of  all  stays  at 
homeless  shelters  were  made  by  rural 
individuals. 

The  rural  homeless  are,  by  and 
large,  proud  and  independent  people 
who  are  victims  of  economic  events 
beyond  their  control.  They  are  victims 
of  the  family  farm  crisis  of  the  1980's, 
and  the  downturn  in  natural  resource 
markets.  And,  unfortunately,  they  are 
the  victims  of  the  misguided  policies 
of  the  past  administration. 

The  rural  homeless  represent  the 
worst  symptom  of  the  housing  disease 
that  has  struck  rural  America.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Housing  Task 
Force  some  4.3  million  low-income 
households,  living  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas,  have  a  serious  housing 
problem.  Approximately  2  million 
households  live  in  substandard  hous- 
ing, usually  without  adequate  plumb- 
ing. Over  200  nonmetropolitan  coun- 
ties in  this  country  have  poverty  rates 
above  20  percent  and  substandard 
housing  rates  above  10  percent. 

Despite  the  serious  rural  housing 
problems,  the  budget  for  Federal  rural 
housing  programs  has  been  reduced  by 
approximately  50  percent  since  fiscal 
year  1985.  Section  502  homeownership 
loans  have  been  reduced  from  $2.3  to 
$1.26  billion  while  rural  rental  housing 
loans  have  fallen  from  $940  to  $550 
million. 

We  as  a  nation  must  face  the  plight 
of  the  rural  homeless  and  ill-housed, 
and  we  must  do  so  quickly.  Despite  my 
problems  with  much  of  the  budget  res- 
olution we  are  considering  today,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  it  includes  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  rural  housing  funds.  I 
hope  that  increase  reflects  a  change  in 
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the   priorities   of   Congress   and   the 
Bush  administration. 

During  this  year,  I  plan  to  fight  for 
adequate  funding  for  rural  housing 
programs  and  homeless  assistance  ef- 
forts. I  also  plan  to  support  the  com- 
prehensive housing  legislation  offered 
by  my  colleagues  Senator  Cranston 
and  Senator  D'Amato.  At  today's 
meeting  of  the  Rural  Development 
Task  Force.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  Sen- 
ator Cranston's  pledge  to  ensure  that 
rural  America  receives  its  fair  share  of 
additional  funds  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled,  "As 
Farms  Falter,  Rural  Homelessness 
Grows, "  from  the  New  York  Times,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  2, 1989] 

As  Farms  Palter,  Rural  Homelessness 
Grows 


(By  Isabel  WUkerson) 

In  a  steady  stream  driven  by  bleak  eco- 
nomics in  America's  farm  country,  a  new 
class  of  homeless  people  is  emerging  from 
rural  areas:  farm  families  and  others  who 
are  out  of  work  because  farms  are  faltering. 

Some  crowd  into  big-city  shelters  in  Min- 
neapolis, Chicago.  I>es  Moines  and  Omaha, 
where  they  can  find  leads  for  jobs  and  ano- 
nymity. Others  make  their  way  to  country 
hamlet*  that  are  little  more  than  detours 
off  a  dirt  road,  where  church  basements  and 
other  makeshift  shelters  fill  up  as  quickly 
as  they  open. 

"Rural  homelessness  is  growing  faster 
than  we  can  keep  track  of  it,"  said  Bill 
Faith,  who  heads  the  Ohio  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless.  "People  are  living  in  railroad  cars 
and  tarpaper  shacks.  Shelters  in  tiny  towns 
we've  never  heard  of  are  operating  at  or 
above  capacity  and  are  turning  people 
away."  ,    . 

While  there  are  few  definitive  sUtlstics  on 
how  many  people  are  homeless  outside  met- 
ropolitan areas,  the  Housing  Assistance 
Council,  a  rural  advocacy  group  in  Washing- 
ton, found  that  rural  people  accounted  for  a 
fourth  of  all  sUys  at  homeless  shelters  in 
2,200  rural  and  urban  counties  it  surveyed 
across  the  country  last  year.  The  problem  is 
even  more  acute  in  heavily  agricultural 
sUtes  like  South  Dakote,  where  rural 
people  account  for  close  to  90  percent  of  the 
state's  4,000  homeless,  said  Ruth  Henne- 
man,  who  runs  the  state's  community  assist- 
ance program. 

"They  try  to  keep  it  secret  as  long  as  they 
can,"  said  Margaretann  Sweet,  a  psycholo- 
gist who  counsels  homeless  people  In  Char- 
lotte Mich.  -Some  are  ashamed  to  tell  their 
friends  they've  lost  their  farm.  Owning  land 
and  working  hard  to  keep  It  is  central  to  self 
esteem  here." 

The  same  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
reliance  that  attracts  people  to  farming  has 
kept  many  rural  people  from  seeking  help 
untU  their  circumstances  become  desperate. 
One  farmer,  ashamed  to  use  food  stamps  m 
his  rural  hometown,  drove  his  family  seven 
hours  from  MlnnesoU  to  South  Dakota  m 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  get  food  at  a  24- 
hour  convenience  store. 


SOME  HAVE  TRIED  SUICIDE 

"Some  of  them  have  attempted  suicide 
before  coming  Into  the  city  because,  for 
them,  coming  to  the  city  means  failure," 
said  Sue  Watlov  Phillips,  who  heads  the 
Minnesota  Coalition  for  the  Homeless  and  Is 
regional  vice  president  for  the  National  Coa- 
lition for  the  Homeless. 

While  drug  use  or  mental  Illness  propel 
many  of  the  urban  homeless  Into  the 
streets,  in  rural  areas  the  cause  of  homeless- 
ness is  more  likely  to  be  downturns  In  farm- 
ing and  related  businesses. 

"Rural  homelessness  Is  a  more  clearly  eco- 
nomically caused  homelessness,"  said  Dr. 
Fredrlc  Solomon,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Mental  Health  and  Behavior  Medicine  of 
the  Institute  of  Medicine,  which  studied  the 
problem  last  fall. 

The  study  defined  the  rural  homeless  as 
farm  families,  the  working  poor,  migrants 
and  others  who  are  without  shelter  or  living 
In  temporary  quarters.  Many  experts  on 
rural  life  Include  the  thousands  of  families 
that  have  lost  their  farms  but  remain  as 
caretakers,  facing  eviction  when  all  the 
legal  dealings  are  finished. 

That  Is  what  happened  to  Donald  and 
Marilyn  Bahlof,  farmers  in  their  early  60's 
who  lost  their  280-acre  place  near  I>enlson, 
Iowa,  In  January  and  are  now  staying  In  a 
friend's  house  with  their  combine  and  trac- 
tor outside.  The  farm  had  been  in  the 
family  for  nearly  100  years. 

"You  don't  want  to  go  to  town,  you  don't 
want  to  see  pieople,"  Mrs.  Bahlof  said. 

HUSBAND  CAN'T  FIND  ENOUGH  WORK 

Among  the  hardest  hit  are  low-paid  work- 
ers In  secondary  businesses  that  depend  on 
farming. 

Wanda  Belling,  a  33-year-old  mother  of 
three  from  the  tiny  town  of  Erie,  N.D..  took 
her  family  to  a  homeless  shelter  in  Fargo 
last  March,  after  her  husband's  tree-trlm- 
mlng  business  failed  because  few  of  his 
farmer  customers  could  afford  the  service. 
"He  wasn't  able  to  find  enough  work  to  get 
us  through  the  winter,"  Mrs.  Belling  said. 
"Business  has  been  bad  ever  since  the 
drought  last  year.  Sometimes  we  haven't 
been  able  to  afford  toilet  paper.  I  left  be- 
cause I  was  worried  about  the  children." 

Often  rural  people  show  up  penniless  at 
city  shelters,  having  exhausted  their  savings 
trying  to  survive  on  their  own.  "They  prefer 
that  they  never  be  connected  with  the 
system,"  said  Ms.  Philips.  'They'll  stay  out 
there  as  long  as  they  can.  They'll  use  up  all 
their  resources  before  asking  for  help.  That 
makes  it  harder  for  us  to  help  them  get  re- 
established." 

Maureen  French,  a  31-year-old  woman 
from  Fargo,  N.D.,  did  not  know  where  to 
turn  when  she  lost  her  clerical  job  at  a  con- 
struction company  that  had  been  hurt  by 
downturns  in  oil  and  agriculture. 

Too  proud  to  admit  she  was  homeless,  she 
went  by  day  to  a  part-time  job  at  a  nursing 
home  and  by  night,  she  slept  in  cars  that 
people  had  left  unlocked. 

FRIENDS  WERE  ASTONISHED 

With  her  father  dead,  her  mother  retired 
to  Wisconsin,  no  relatives  nearby,  estranged 
from  her  former  husband  and  unable  to  pay 
her  rent,  she  thought  she  had  few  alterna- 
tives. "Friends  were  astonished  and  uncom- 
forUble  with  her  homelessness,"  she  said. 
"It  was  as  If  I  had  a  social  disease, "  she  said, 
"They  acted  as  If  It  might  be  contagious." 

In  late  March,  Ms.  French  worked  up  the 
"courage  and  humility, "  she  said,  to  ask  for 
shelter.  She  Is  now  staying  at  a  women's 
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shelter  In  Fargo,  and  seeking  a  job  that  will 
pay  enough  for  her  to  afford  an  apartment. 

Unlike  cities  that  have  developed  exten- 
sive shelter  systems,  many  rural  states  are 
just  now  beginning  to  assess  the  severity  of 
their  homelessness  and  are  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  help  the  homeless  people  who  are 
isolated  in  the  coimtryslde. 

Advocates  for  the  homeless  say  that  be- 
cause services  for  the  homeless  are  scarce  In 
rural  areas,  and  because  there  is  a  stigma  at- 
tached both  to  those  who  seek  and  those 
who  provide  such  help,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  just  how  big  the  problem  Is. 

One  barrier  Is  the  reluctance  of  some  fi- 
nancially strapped  towns  and  counties  to 
help  outsiders.  "These  communities  are 
saying,  We'll  take  care  of  our  own,  but  we 
don't  want  any  transients,'  "  said  Mr.  Faith 
of  the  Ohio  Coalition  for  the  Homeless. 
"They'll  say,  "We'll  put  you  up  for  a  night 
or  two  but  then  you've  got  to  get  on  down 
the  road.' " 

In  Hawley,  Minn.,  homeless  advocates 
have  housed  out-of-work  farm  workers,  dis- 
placed by  automation,  in  a  shelter  on  a 
farm.  There,  on  a  54-acre  plot  of  land, 
homeless  men  grow  tomatoes,  squash, 
pumpkins  and  sweet  com,  some  to  eat  and 
some  to  sell  to  pay  for  the  electricity. 

CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  START 

Clarence  Schuenke  tends  the  three  cows. 
Mr.  Schuenke  Is  a  59-year-old  former  farmer 
and  hired  hand.  He  said  he  would  like  to 
raise  cattle  himself,  but  cannot  afford  to  get 
started. 

Mr.  Schuenke  lived  on  the  streets  of 
nearby  towns  and  in  shelters  until  he  was 
referred  to  the  farm  shelter  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  "This  is  like  home, "  Mr.  Schuenke 
said.  "I  go  out  and  give  the  cows  a  bail  of 
hay.  They're  awful  glad  to  see  me." 

Currently,  there  are  three  other  homeless 
men  living  at  the  farm  in  Hawley.  "They 
talk  about  leaving  all  the  time,"  said  Barb 
Martens,  who  nms  the  shelter.  "For  some  of 
them  coming  here  is  giving  up.  They  don't 
want  to  see  themselves  as  desperate  home- 
less people.  But  that's  good  because  that 
means  they  have  enough  faith  In  them- 
selves to  feel  they  can  make  it  on  their 
own." 


S.  782— OCS  AIR  EMISSIONS 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  cosponsor  legisla- 
tion, S.  782,  which  would  transfer  au- 
thority to  regulate  air  emissions  on 
the  Federal  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
from  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
the  EPA.  The  legislation  was  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, Senator  Wilson,  and  is  identical 
to  legislation  introduced  in  the  100th 
Congress  which  I  cosponsored. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  working 
on  this  issue  for  a  long  time,  and  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  of  the  extreme  impor- 
tance. In  the  100th  Congress,  language 
addressing  this  exact  problem  was  in- 
cluded by  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  into  S.  1894. 
the  Clean  Air  Standards  Attainment 
Act  of  1987.  It  was  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Interior  Department  has 
failed  miserably  in  regulating  offshore 
air  emissions  which  are  significantly 
impacting  onshore  air  quality. 
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It  is  the  Department  of  Interior— 
not  the  EPA— that  has  jurisdiction 
over  air  quality  on  the  Federal  OCS 
even  though  the  EPA  has  jurisdiction 
not  only  of  air  quality  onshore  but 
also  over  State  waters  which  comprise 
the  first  3  miles  offshore. 

Dividing  air  quality  jurisdiction 
based  on  some  fictional  wall  which 
supposedly  lies  3  miles  offshore  is  ri- 
diculous especially  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  those  offshore  emissions  are  di- 
rectly impacting  onshore  air  quality.  A 
platform  3.1  miles  offshore  can  have 
the  same  dama«ring  impact  on  onshore 
air  quality  as  a  platform  located  2.9 
miles  out,  yet  we  regulate  them  entire- 
ly differently. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  essentially 
created  a  double  standard  as  a  result 
of  splitting  jurisdiction  over  air  qual- 
ity. Onshore  sources  lalwr  under  rigor- 
ous air  quality  standards  while  off- 
shore sources  are  regulated  under  ex- 
tremely lax  standards. 

To  make  matters  worse,  local  air  pol- 
lution districts  are  required  by  the 
EIPA  to  take  into  account  the  impact 
of  offshore  air  emissions  in  putting  to- 
gether their  air  quality  management 
plans,  yet  they  have  absolutely  no  au- 
thority to  curb  or  regulate  those  emis- 
sions. Consequently,  the  local  air  pol- 
lution districts  must  turn  to  onshore 
sources  for  the  necessary  reductions. 

The  solution,  Mr.  I»resident,  is 
simple.  The  solution  Is  to  transfer  the 
authority  over  air  emissions  coming 
from  the  Federal  Outer  Continental 
Shetf  to  the  agency  with  the  expertise 
and  the  mandate  to  protect  air  qual- 
ity—the EPA. 

We  should  place  jurisdiction  of  off- 
shore air  quality  under  the  more  strin- 
gent requirement  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  require  of  offshore  sources  what 
we  already  require  of  onshore  sources. 

The  existing  regulatory  framework 
of  splitting  jiuisdiction  over  air  qual- 
ity between  two  Federal  agencies  is 
not  working.  It  is  not  protecting  our 
air  quality,  and  it  defies  logic.  In  fact, 
the  two  Federal  agencies  are  working 
against  each  other,  and  it  is  the  coast- 
al areas  that  are  caught  in  the  middle. 
On  the  one  hand,  these  areas  are 
either  facing  potential  sanctions  from 
the  EPA  or  have  already  been  sanc- 
tioned for  failure  to  attain  the  stand- 
ards. At  the  same  time,  another  Feder- 
al agency  is  actively  promoting  off- 
shore development,  the  emissions  of 
which  are  hindering  these  same  areas 
from  reaching  attainment. 

I  am  presently  working  closely  with 
the  committee  to  make  sure  that  simi- 
lar language  is  incorporated  into  the 
new  clean  air  legislation  presently 
being  drafted.  In  addition  I  under- 
stand that  Congressman  Waxman  is 
plaiming  to  insert  similar  language 
dealing  with  this  problem  into  the 
House  clean  air  legislation. 

By  transferring  authority  of  OCS  air 
quality    to    EPA— the    agency    that 


should  have  had  the  authority  to 
begin  with— we  will  be  ensuring  that 
we  have  one  coherent  policy  to  protect 
our  air  quality  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
agency  with  the  mandate  and  exper- 
tise to  protect  our  air. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  EU- 
ROPEAN ECONOMIC  COMMUNI- 
TY CONCERNING  FISHERIES 
OFF  THE  COASTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT-PM  39 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers:  which,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
1823(b).  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-265: 
16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.),  I  transmit  here- 
with an  agreement  effected  by  ex- 
change  of   notes   on   September    15, 

1988,  and  February  27.  1989.  extending 
for  the  i>eriod  of  2  years  from  July  1. 

1989.  until  July  1.  1991.  and  amending 
to  conform  with  current  U.S.  law.  the 
Agreement  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  European  Economic  Community 
Concerning  Fisheries  off  the  Coasts  of 
the  United  States,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  October  1.  1984.  The  exchange 
of  notes  together  with  the  present 
agreement  constitute  a  governing 
international  fishery  agreement 
within  the  meaning  of  section  201(c) 
of  the  act. 

U.S.  fishing  industry  interests  have 
urged  prompt  consideration  of  this 
agreement,  and,  similarly,  I  request 
that  the  Congress  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  agreement  at  an 
early  date  to  avoid  disruption  of  ongo- 
ing cooperative  ventures. 

Since  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session,  as  required  by  the  legislation, 
may  not  be  available  before  the  cur- 
rent agreement  is  scheduled  to  expire. 
I  recommend  the  Congress  consider 
passage  of  a  joint  resolution. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  May  3.  1989. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  ICELAND 
CONCERNING  FISHERIES  OFF 
THE  COASTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  40 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers:  which,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
1823(b),   was  referred  jointly   to  the 


Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-265; 
16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.),  I  transmit  here- 
with an  agreement  effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  on  November  23.  1988, 
and  January  17.  1989.  extending  for 
the  period  of  2  years  from  July  1.  1989, 
until  July  1.  1991.  and  amending  to 
conform  with  current  U.S.  law,  the 
Agreement  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Iceland  Concerning  Fisheries  off  the 
Coasts  of  the  United  States,  signed  at 
Washington  on  September  21.  1984. 
The  exchange  of  notes  together  with 
the  present  agreement  constitute  a 
governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  section 
201(c)  of  the  act. 

U.S.  fishing  industry  interests  have 
urged  prompt  consideration  of  this 
agreement,  and.  similarly,  I  request 
that  the  Congress  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  agreement  at  an 
early  date  to  avoid  disruption  of  ongo- 
ing cooperative  ventures. 

Since  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session,  as  required  by  the  legislation, 
may  not  be  available  before  the  cur- 
rent agreement  is  scheduled  to  expire, 
I  reconunend  the  Congress  consider 
passage  of  a  joint  resolution. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House,  May  3,  1989. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  2:17  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989  as  "National  Stroke  Awareness 
Month." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Kohl]. 

At  4:43  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  481.  An  act  to  designate  the  building 
located  at  2562  Hylan  Boulevard.  Staten 
Island.  NY,  as  the  "Walter  Edward  Grady 
United  States  Post  Office  Building"; 

H.R.  1486.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Maritime 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  7.  1989,  as  "Nation- 
al Correctional  Officers  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
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concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 
H  Con.  Res.  71.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  1989  Law  Enforcement 
Torch  Run  for  Special  Olympics  to  be  run 
through  the  Capitol  Grounds. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  481.  An  act  to  designate  the  building 
located  at  2562  Hylan  Boulevard.  Staten 
Island.  NY.  as  the  "Walter  Edward  Grady 
United  SUtes  Post  Office  Building";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

H.R.  1486.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Maritime 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

H  J  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  7.  1989.  as  "Nation- 
al Correctional  Officers  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H  Oon.  Res.  71.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  1989  Law  Enforcement 
Torch  Run  for  Special  Olympics  to  be  run 
through  the  Capitol  Grounds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  May  3.  1989.  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution: 

SJ.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989  as  "National  Stroke  Awareness 
Month." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated 


EC-996.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the  mandato- 
ry timetable  for  implementation  of  mar- 
ketwlde  service  payments  under  Federal 
milk  marketing  orders;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-997.  A  communication  from  the 
E>eputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logiitics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  a  study  of  maintenance  analysis 
and  structural  integrity  information  system 
at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  OK;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-998.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor for  Administration  and  Management. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notification  of  the 
intent  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  ex- 
clude the  clause  concerning  examination  of 
reconls  by  the  Comptroller  General;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-999  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logtetics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 


notice  of  the  conversion  of  the  base  infor- 
mation transfer  center  and  postal  service 
center  function  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base. 
TX.  to  performance  by  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1000.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Contracts  Policy.  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  determinations  and  findings  to  restrict 
competition  In  the  conversion  of  family 
housing  units  at  U.S.  military  bases  in  the 
Philippines  to  joint  venture  companies  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1001.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  the  intention  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  give  a  MK- 
14  Torpedo  shell  to  the  town  of  Albany. 
Australia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC- 1002.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
report  of  the  Attorney  General  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Equal  Credit  Opportuni- 
ty Act  for  the  calendar  year  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC- 1003.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  administration  under 
the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1004.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notification  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Nlcaraguan  emergency 
beyond  the  anniversary  date  of  May  1,  1989; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1005.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
Marine  Fisheries  Program  Authorization 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1990.  1991,  1992.  and  1993;  to  the 
Committee  on  Conunerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1006.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  the  waiver  of 
the  set-aside  provision  for  technology  trans- 
fer; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC- 1007.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  Landsat  program 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC- 1008.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Tied  Aid  Credit  Practices;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1009.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget 
requests  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1010.  A  conmiunlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Telecommunications 


and  Information  Administration  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1011.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  February  report  on  progress  on  develop- 
ing and  certifying  the  Traffic  Alert  and  Col- 
lision Avoidance  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
EC-1012.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements.  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1013.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements,  Minerals  Management 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1014.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  a  meeting  related  to  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1015.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  that  he  intends  to  recommend  to 
the  President  a  delay  in  the  submission  of 
the  biennial  National  Energy  Policy  Plan 
until  April  1,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1016.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements,  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1017.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1018.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Collection 
and  Disbursements.  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
refund  of  certain  overpayments  of  offshore 
lease  revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1019.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  study  of  problems  associated  with  plastic 
debris  in  the  New  York  Bight;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1020.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transnutting.  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  progress  and  accom- 
plishments under  the  Superfund  Innovative 
Technology  Evaluation  Program  for  fiscal 
year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1021.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  quarterly  report  on  the  expendi- 
ture and  need  for  Worker  Adjustment  As- 
sistance  Training   Funds   for   the   quarter 
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ended  December  31.  1988;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC- 1022.  A  communication  from  the  Man- 
aging Trustee  and  the  Trustee  of  the  Feder- 
al Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  for  1989:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC' 1023.  A  communication  from  the  Man- 
aging Trustee  and  Triistees  of  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  reports  on  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  F^ind  and  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for 
1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1024.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Issues  In  Medicaid  Estate  Recoveries":  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-102S.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  children  in  foster  care  under  voluntary 
placement  agreements  for  fiscal  year  1987: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1028.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  countries  within  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  unita:  to  the  Committtee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1027.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  provision  of  emergency 
military  assistance  to  Jamaica  up  to  a  total 
of  SIO  million;  to  the  Committtee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC- 1028.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  In  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  April  27,  1989:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1029.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-21  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  April  4.  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1030.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-22  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  April  4,  1989;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1031.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  8-23  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  April  4.  1989:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1032.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  re- 
ports issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  during  March  1989:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1033.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Information  Security  Over- 
sight Office,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Office  for  fiscal 
year  1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC- 1034.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  investigation  into  allegations 
of  violations  of  law  and  regulation  and  a 
gross   waste   of   fimds   at    the   Bureau   of 


Mines.  Washington.  D.C;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1035.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  a  proposed  computer  match- 
ing program:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 1036.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar 
year  1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-1037.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  allegations  of  waste  and  mis- 
management at  the  Defense  Reutilization 
and  Marketing  Office.  Alameda.  California: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1038.  A  communication  from  the  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  an  altered  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1039.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar 
year  1988:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC- 1040.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  audit 
report  of  the  Corps  for  calendar  year  1988: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1041.  A  communication  from  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  Officer  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Agency  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1988:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1042.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC- 1043.  A  communication  from  the  So- 
licitor of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1988:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-1044.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  (Legislative  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1990.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC- 1045.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Sentencing 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  amendments  to  the  sentencing 
guidelines  and  reasons  for  the  amendments: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1046.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  i:>epartment 
of  Education  under  the  FYeedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1988:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1047.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 


mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Refugee  Resettlement  Program  for 
fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC- 1048.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1049.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure  which 
have  heen  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1050.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  an  amendment  to  the 
Bankruptcy  Rules  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1051.  A  communication  from  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Boys  Club  of  America  for  calendar 
year  1988;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-1062.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  applica- 
tions for  court  orders  made  to  Federal  and 
state  courts  to  permit  the  interception  of 
wire,  oral,  or  electronic  communications 
during  calendar  year  1988:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1053.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  aimual  report  of  the  Office 
and  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
held  during  1988;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC- 1054.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  plans 
for  evaluating  projects  in  nurse  education 
and  plans  to  disseminate  information  devel- 
oped by  such  nurse  education  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 1055.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations  for  Assistance  to 
States  for  Education  of  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC- 1056.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Corporation  for 
fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1057.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  E>eaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults  for  the  1988  program 
year;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC- 1058.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC- 1059.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  to  collect  fees 
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for  cerUin  Coast  Guard  Services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1060.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  mainUin  a  competi- 
tive, financially  strong,  and  secure  uranium 
enrichment  capability  in  the  United  SUtes 
by  reorganizing  the  uranium  enrichment  en- 
terprise, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-lOfll.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  copy  of  the  New  Area  Report, 
Study  of  Alternatives,  for  the  Albuquerque 
West  Mesa  Petroglyphs,  New  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1062.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  on  water  quality  effects  from  the 
impoundment  of  waters  by  dams:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
\7orks. 

EC-1063.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  financial  arrangements  be- 
tween physicians  and  health  care  business- 
es: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 1064.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  Of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Tax  Reduction  Trigger; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1065.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  Indian  Education— Formula 
Grants— Local  Educational  Agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC- 1066.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  and  other  provisions 
of  law.  to  provide  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  to  implement  the  "Depart- 
ment Of  Veterans  Affairs  Act  of  1988.  Public 
Law  100-527":  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 


"Whereas,  the  flaws  in  this  report  need  to 
be  reexamined  within  the  framework  of  a 
broad  rethinking  of  America's  mUitary 
basing  policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  nature  of  this  process  re- 
quires that  this  report  be  rejected  in  toto  or 
not  at  all:  and 

"Whereas,  frugality  demands  not  simply 
the  closure  of  bases,  but  the  closure  and  re- 
structuring of  the  correct  bases;  and 

•Whereas,  the  flaws  in  this  report  cast  se- 
rious doubt  as  to  whether  It  recommends 
the  closure  of  the  correct  bases;  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
Sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein,  that  we  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  Commission  report  and  urge  that  our 
colleagues  in  the  United  States  House  and 
Senate  demand  that  the  commission  be  re- 
convened to  reconsider  their  report  and 
issue  a  more  accurate  one:  and  be  it  further 
•Resolved,  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  presented  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  President  Pro  Tempore  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Illinois  Con- 
gressional Delegation  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense." 

POM-75.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ar- 
kansas Legislative  Council  relative  to  the 
application  and  Interpretation  of  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

POM-76.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  congratulating  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  occasion  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  Congress:  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 
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PirriTIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-74.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Stete  of  lUinois;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Senate  Joiht  Resolution  No.  23 

"Whereas,  the  closure  of  Chanute  Air 
Base  and  Fort  Sheridan  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  Commission  on  Base 
Closure  and  Realignment;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commission  relied  heavily 
on  reports  and  documents,  some  of  which 
may  have  been  over  10  years  out  of  date, 
and  did  not  rely  on  personal  Inspections  or 
testimony  to  update  this  information;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commission  never  consid- 
ered the  closure  of  the  1.500  foreign  bases 
the  United  SUtes  MUitary  maintains,  or 
how  the  future  closure  of  any  of  these  bases 
will  impact  domestic  mUitary  basing  needs: 

•Whereas,  these  incomplete  daU  have  led 
to  substantial  errors  of  fact  in  the  report, 
such  as  the  failure  to  note  $170,000,000 
worth  of  capital  improvements  at  the  Chan- 
ute facility:  and 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILI£  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unaminous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SANFORD: 
S.  901.  A  biU  to  provide  Federal  recogni- 
tion for  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indi- 
ans of  North  Carolina:  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     DOLE    (for    himself,     Mr. 
Ddrenberoer,     Mr.      Chatbe,     Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Domenici, 
and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  902.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  medical  assist- 
ance program  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  coverage  for  preg- 
nant women  and  infants  and  for  chUdhood 
immunizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  903.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  accounUbiUty 
with  regard  to  environmental  compliance 
and  to  provide  notice  and  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  designations  of  special  use  air- 
space: to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM: 
S.  904.  A  bUl  to  permit  Issuance  of  a  certif- 
icate of  documenUtion  for  employment  in 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
the  vessel  the  African  Queen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
porUtion. 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  905.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  restore  the 
right  of  SUte  and  local  regulatory  agencies 
to  regulate  cable  television  rates  aind  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  906.  A  bill  to  provide  access  to  check 
cashing  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  907.  A  biU  to  provide  access  to  basic 
banking  services:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  908.  A  biU  to  require  lenders  to  compUe 
and  make  available  mortgage  loan  and  com- 
mercial loan  information  necessary  to  assess 
compliance  with  nondiscrimination  require- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  909.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Community 
Reinvestment  Act  of  1977  to  require  written 
evaluations;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  910.  A  biU  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  theobromine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  911.  A  biU  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  chlorhexanone:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  912.  A  bUl  to  esUbUsh  administrative 
procedures  to  extend  Federal  recognition  to 
certain  Indian  groups:  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  913.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  Individuals  to 
direct  that  part  or  all  of  their  income  tax  re- 
funds be  contributed  to  a  trust  fund  esUb- 
lished  for  the  reUef  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional hunger,  and  to  esUblish  a  commis- 
sion to  oversee  the  distribution  of  such  con- 
tributions: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  914.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  extend  the  solar,  geo- 
thermal,    and   ocean    thermal    energy   Ux 
credits  for  5  years:  to  the  Committee  on  Fl- 
n&ncc 

By    Mr.    MATSUNAGA   (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Inooye): 
S.  915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Danjorth,  and  Mr.  Press- 

LER): 

S.  916.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
space  flight,  control  and  daU  communica- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  McCAIN: 

S.  917.  A  bUl  to  expand  the  powers  of  the 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Nickles. 
Mr.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Specter): 

S.  918.  A  biU  to  enable  producers  of  fresh 
mushrooms  to  develop,  finance,  and  carry 
out  a  nationally  coordinated  program  for 
fresh  mushroom  promotion,  research,  and 
consumer  Information,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 
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By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    hlmaelf.    Mr. 

Bom.  Mr.  FowLOt.  Mr.  Bokzn,  Mr. 

Hiruii.   Mr.   CoNKAO,    Mr.    Kasteh, 

Mr.  Sassxm,  Mr.  Buroick,  Mr.  Thuk- 

■fONS.  Mr.   McCoifNEix,   Mr.   Numi. 

Mr.    NiCKixs.    Mr.    Grasslkt.    Mr. 

CocMaAM,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 

Daschia  Mr.  BcMTiRS.   Mr.  Kohl. 

Mr.    Oraham.    Mr.    PRXssLn.    Mr. 

KxaRKT.    Mr.    ExoH.    Mr.    DoitzN- 

anom.  Mr.  Holunos.  Mr.  Dixon. 

and  Mr.  Damtokth): 
8.  919.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  of  soy- 
beans to  develop,  finance,  and  carry  out  a 
nationally  coordinated  program  for  soybean 
promotion,  research,  and  consumer  informa- 
tion and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hol- 

linos.  Mr.  Damtorth.  and  Mr.  Prxs- 

slkr): 
S.  920.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
Office  of  Commercial  Space  Transportation 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.     KOHIi    (for    himself.     Mr. 

KKRarr.     Mr.     Kastkn.     and     Mr. 

Smon): 
S.  921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
make  certain  modifications  in  the  medicare 
program  with  respect  to  payments  made 
under  such  program  to  hospitals  located  in 
rural  areas,  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
health  services  to  individuals  residing  in 
such  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Blr.  MOYNIHAN: 
8.  922.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rate  of  payroll 
taxes  and  the  resulting  surplus  in  the  social 
security  trust  funds  unless  the  Federal  defi- 
cit in  the  non-social  security  budget  is  incre- 
mentally reduced  to  zero;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Ms.  MIKUI^SKI  (for  herself  and 

Mr.  Hatch): 
S.J.  Res.  1 16.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeli  beginning  October  8,  1989,  as  "Na- 
tional Infertility  Awareness  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
8,J.  Res.  1 17.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  19.  1989  through  No- 
vember 25,  1989  and  the  week  of  November 
18.  1990  through  November  24.  1990.  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Ldcar.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Bradley. 

Mr.    BoscHwiTZ.    Mr.    Glenn,    Mr. 

Shelby,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Moynihan. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Matsunaca.  Mr. 

HxiHZ.  Mr.  SiifON,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr. 

Mack.  Mr.  Btnwicx.  Mr.  Chatee.  Mr. 

Gore,  Mr.  Dxtrenberger,  Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.   Kerrey.   Mr.  Levin, 

Mr.  MxTZKNBAnii.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 

LunaifAN.      Mr.      Bumters.      Mr. 

Wallop,   Mr.   Jeptorss.    Mr.    Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr.  Bent- 
sen): 
S.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October    6,    1989.    as    "German-American 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  Res.  118.  Resolution  expressing  the  con- 
dolences of  the  Senate  to  the  family  of 
Colonel  James  Nicholas  Rowe,  United 
States  Army:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By    Mr.    WIUSON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.   Danforth,    Mr.    D'Amato.   Mr. 
Dole.   Mr.   Sarbanes.   Mr.   McCain. 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Binca- 
MAN.  Mr.   Mitchell.   Mr.   Hattielo. 
Mr.  Rocketeller,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  San- 
PORO.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Armstrong,  and 
Mr.  Wirth): 
S.   Res.    119.   Resolution  concerning  the 
1986  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  regarding  the  Japanese  semicon- 
ductor market:   to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.   Con.   Res.   32.   Concurrent   resolution 
congratulating  the  Council  of  Europe  on 
the  40th  aniversary  of  its  founding:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


UMI 


SUBBOSSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  followins  <»ncuTTent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SANPORD: 
S.  901.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  rec- 
ognition for  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of 
Cheraw  Indians  of  North  Carolina;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

LUMBEE  recognition  ACT 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President,  over 
100  years  ago  Lumbee  tribal  leaders  in 
southeastern  North  Carolina  aslted 
Congress  to  acknowledge  formally 
their  s[>ecial  heritage  as  native  Ameri- 
cans. Last  year,  as  the  tribe  celebrated 
their  centennial  of  that  first  request. 
Senator  Daniel  Inouye  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  fully  recognizing  the 
Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians  of 
North  Carolina— by  amending  the 
Lumbee  Act  of  1956.  The  bill  was  fa- 
vorably reported  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Howev- 
er, the  bill  never  reached  the  Senate 
floor. 

In  December  1987.  the  Lumbee  Indi- 
ans came  to  Washington  and  filed  a 
fully  documented  petition  for  Pederal 
acknowledgment  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now. 
that  theirs  is  a  special  case  that  makes 
it  necessary  to  circumvent  the  usual 
recognition  process. 

Pirst.  due  to  the  backlog  of  petitions 
at  BIA— recognition  of  the  Lumbee  pe- 
tition could  be  up  to  10  years  away. 
Such  a  delay  makes  it  unlikely  that 
tribal  members  whose  expertise  was  so 
vital  to  the  completion  of  the  petition 
will  be  available  for  consultation  when 
the  BIA  begins  its  consideration. 

Second,  the  extraordinary  adminis- 
trative burden  and  cost  of  processing 
the  Lumbee  petition  can  be  avoided; 
and  last,  the  strong  possibility  that 
the  Lumbee  Tribe  may  fall  outside  the 
scope  of  the  administrative  process 
due  to  the  1956  Lumbee  Act. 


In  drafting  this  legislation,  I  have 
kept  in  mind  both  budgetary  re- 
straints and  the  immediate  needs  of 
other  federally  recognized  tribes.  "The 
Lumbee  Recognition  Act"  appropri- 
ates no  new  money  and  provides  that 
the  Lumbee  Indians  will  receive  BIA 
services  only  after  Congress  has  appro- 
priated the  necessary  funds. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  about  this  legislation 
circumventing  the  Department  of  In- 
terior acknowledgement  process.  Since 
1888.  several  biUs  have  been  intro- 
duced to  recognize  the  Lumbee  Tribe 
and.  in  response  to  those  bills,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  examined 
the  tribes  history  and  condition  in 
detail.  The  Department  found  that 
the  Lumbees  constitute  an  Indian 
community,  but  nonetheless  opposed 
the  bills  for  various  reasons.  The 
Lumbee  Tribe  has  been  studied 
enough  and  they  have  waited  long 
enough.  Let  us  not  neglect  these 
people  any  longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  901 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lumbee 
Recognition  Act". 

SEC.  2.  PREAMBLE. 

The  preamble  to  the  Act  of  June  7,  1956 
(70  SUt.  254)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
each  clause, 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  Now  therefore."  at 
the  end  of  the  last  clause  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

Whereas  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  Robeson 
and  adjoining  counties  in  North  Carolina 
are  descendants  of  coastal  North  Carolina 
Indian  tribes,  principally  Cheraw,  and  have 
remained  a  distinct  Indian  community  since 
the  time  of  contact  with  white  settlers: 

Whereas  the  Lumbee  Indians  have  been 
recognized  by  the  SUte  of  North  Carolina 
as  an  Indian  tribe  since  1885: 

Whereas  the  Luml>ee  Indians  have  sought 
Pederal  recognition  as  an  Indian  tribe  since 
1888:  and 

Whereas  the  Lumbee  Indians  are  entitled 
to  Federal  recognition  of  their  status  as  an 
Indian  tribe  and  the  benefits,  privileges,  and 
immunities  that  accompany  such  status: 
Now,  therefore,". 

SEC  3.  FEDERAL  RECOGNmON. 

The  Act  of  June  7.  1956  (70  Stet.  254)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  the 
first  section,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  2  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"FEDERAL  RECOGNITION 

"Sec.  2.  Federal  recognition  is  hereby  ex- 
tended to  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indi- 
ans of  North  Carolina.  All  laws  and  regula- 
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tions of  the  United  SUtes  of  general  appU- 
catlon  to  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  shall 
apply  to  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indi- 
ans of  North  Carolina  and  Its  members. 

"SERVICES 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw 
Indians  of  North  Carolina  and  its  members 
shall  be  eligible  for  aU  services  and  benefits 
provided  to  Indians  because  of  their  status 
as  federally  recognized  Indians,  except  that 
members  of  the  Tribe  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  such  services  until  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  these  purposes.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  delivery  of  such  services,  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Tribe  residing  in  Robeson  and 
adjoining  counties  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
resident  on  or  near  an  Indian  reservation. 

"(b)  Upon  verification  of  a  tribal  roll 
under  section  4  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  develop,  in  consultation  with  the 
Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians  of  North 
Carolina,  a  determination  of  needs  and  a 
budget  required  to  provide  services  to  which 
the  members  of  the  tribe  are  eligible.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  each 
submit  a  written  statement  of  such  needs 
and  budget  with  the  first  budget  request 
submitted  to  the  Congress  after  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  tribal  roll  Is  verified. 

"(c)(1)  The  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indi- 
ans of  North  Carolina  is  authorized  to  plan, 
conduct,  consolidate,  and  administer  pro- 
grams, services,  and  functions  authorized 
under  the  Act  of  April  16.  1934  (48  SUt.  596; 
25  U  S.C.  452,  et  seq.)  and  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  1921  (42  Stat.  208;  25  U.S.C.  13),  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Snyder  Act.  pursuant  to 
an  annual  written  funding  agreement  be- 
tween the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  which  shaU  specify— 

"(A)  the  services  to  be  provided,  the  func- 
tions to  be  performed,  and  the  procedures 
to  be  used  to  reaUocate  funds  or  modify 
budget  aUocatlons,  within  any  fiscal  year, 

and  , 

"(B)  the  responslbUlty  of  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior  for,  and  the  procedure  to  be 

used  to.  auditing  the  expenditures  of  the 

Tribe. 

"(2)  The  authority  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  In  lieu  of  the  authority 
provided  under  the  Indian  Self-Determlna- 
tlon  and  Education  Assistance  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  450.  et  seq.).  ,.  „  i. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  t)e 
construed  as  affecting,  modifying,  diminish- 
ing or  otherwise  impairing  the  sovereign 
immunity  from  lawsuit  enjoyed  by  the 
Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians  of  North 
Carolina  or  authorizing  or  requiring  the  ter- 
mlnaUon  of  any  trust  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  Tribe. 

"COKSTITUTIOH  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

"Sec  4  (a)  The  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw 
Indians  of  North  Carolina  shall  organize  for 
Its  common  welfare  and  adopt  a  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws.  Any  constitution,  bylaws, 
or  amendment*  to  the  constitution  or 
bylaws  that  are  adopted  by  the  tribe  must 
be  consistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Act  and 
shall  take  effect  only  after  such  documents 
are  fUed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  shall  assist  the  tril)e  In  the 
drafting  of  a  constitution  and  bylaws,  the 
conduct  of  an  election  with  respect  to  such 
constitution,  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
government  of  the  tribe  under  any  such 
constitution  and  bylaws. 

"(bKl)  UntU  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw 
Indians  of  North  Carolina  adopts  a  constitu- 


tion, the  membership  of  the  Tribe  shall, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary,  consist 
of  every  individual  who  is  named  in  the 
tribal  membership  roll  that  is  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  review  of  the  membership  roll  of 
the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians  of 
North  Carolina  shall  be  limited  to  verifica- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  membership  cri- 
teria of  the  Tribe  as  stated  in  the  Lumbee 
Petition  for  Federal  Acknowledgment  filed 
with  the  Secretary  by  the  tribe  on  Decem- 
ber n,  1987.  The  Secretary  shall  complete 
his  review  tuid  verification  of  the  tribal  roll 
within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"JURISDICTION 

"Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  SUte  of  North  Caroli- 
na shall  exercise  jurisdiction  over— 

"(A)  all  criminal  offenses  that  are  commit- 
ted on,  and 

"(B)  all  civil  actions  that  arise  on, 
lands  located  within  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  that  are  owned  by,  or  held  In  trust 
by  the  United  SUtes  for,  the  Lumbee  Tribe 
of  Cheraw  Indians  of  North  Carolina  or  any 
member  of  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  In- 
dians of  North  Carolina  or  any  dependent 
Indian  communities  of  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of 
Cheraw  Indians  of  North  Carolina. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  after  consulting  with  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  any  transfer 
by  the  SUte  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
United  SUtes  of  any  portion  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  SUte  of  North  CaroUna  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  affect  the  application  of  section 
109  of  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1978 
(25  U.S.C.  1919). 

"(b)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934 
(Chapter  576;  25  U.S.C.  465),  and  the  Act  of 
April  11,  1970  (84  Stat.  120;  25  U.S.C.  488  et 
seq.),  shall  apply  to  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of 
Cheraw  Indians  of  North  Carolina  with  re- 
spect to  lands  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  Robeson  and  adjoining  counties. 
North  Carolina. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provision  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
funds  are  appropriated  under  the  authority 
of  subsection  (a),  proposals  for  expenditures 
of  such  funds  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Lumbee  Tribe  of  Cheraw  Indians  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  at  least  60  calendar  days 
prior  to  any  expenditure  of  such  funds  by 
the  Tribe.". 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself;  Mr. 
DXJRENBERGER,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Do- 
HENici,  and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  medical 
assistance  program  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase 
coverage  for  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants   and    for   childhood    immuniza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

MEDICAID  PREGNANT  WOMEN.  INFANTS,  AND 
CHILDREN  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I»resident,  today  I 
am  introducing  S.  902,  the  administra- 


tion's Medicaid  Pregnant  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children  Amendments  of 
1989.  I  am  joined  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Durenberger, 
Chafee,  Heinz,  Danforth,  Domenici, 
and  Gorton. 

I*resident  Bush  has  announced  his 
commitment  to  improving  the  health 
care  of  lower  income  Americans.  Key 
to  that  commitment  is  the  targeting  of 
populations  most  at  risk,  namely  ex- 
pectant mothers  and  their  babies.  This 
bill  proposes  to  make  health  care 
available  to  a  greater  number  of  low- 
income  pregnant  women  and  infants, 
and  it  addresses  a  shocking  problem  in 
this  country,  our  high  infant  mortality 
rate. 

The  National  Commission  to  Pre- 
vent Infant  Mortality  has  reported 
that  the  United  States  ranks  19th 
among  industrialized  nations  in  the 
area  of  infant  mortality.  A  child  bom 
in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Ireland,  Austra- 
lia, Canada,  Singapore,  or  any  of  the 
12  other  Industrialized  nations  has  a 
better  chance  of  being  alive  on  his  or 
her  first  birthday  than  infants  bom  in 
this  country. 

Forty  thousand  infants  in  America 
each  year  do  not  live  to  celebrate  their 
first  birthday.  And  the  black  infant 
mortality  rate  remains  nearly  twice 
the  9.3  deaths  per  thousand  births 
among  white  Americans. 

Many  of  those  deaths,  and  many 
childhood  disabilities  as  well,  could  be 
avoided  with  good  prenatal  care.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a  small 
but  important  step  toward  increasing 
access  to  such  care  for  the  most  needy 
expectant  mothers  and  infants  in  our 
society. 

First,  it  would  provide  coverage  for 
all  pregnant  women  and  infants  with 
incomes  up  to  130  percent  of  poverty. 
Under  current  law.  States  will  be  re- 
quired next  year  to  provide  coverage 
to  women  and  infants  who  are  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level. 

Second,  an  expectant  mother  would 
be  presumed  to  be  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  by  just  producing  her  food 
stamp  card.  This  is  important,  because 
a  woman  would  not  have  to  wait  2  full 
months  for  her  Medicaid  card  before 
she  received  the  prenatal  care  which  is 
so  critical  to  the  health  of  her  off- 
spring and  to  her  health  as  well. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  is  Medic- 
aid payment  for  immunization  for 
children  under  6  whose  families  re- 
ceive food  stamps.  This  would  provide 
an  additional  measure  of  protection 
for  low-income  youngsters.  Immuniza- 
tion against  childhood  diseases  Is  an 
effective  means  to  assuring  good 
health  in  early  life. 

We  know  that  currently  the  largest 
number  of  immunizations  are  provided 
in  a  clinic  setting  rather  than  in  pri- 
vate physicians'  offices.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  it  is  not  the  administration's 
intention  to  undercut  these  efforts, 
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but  rather  to  expand  the  opportuni- 
ties for  access  to  services. 

As  a  further  part  of  this  initiative, 
the  administration  proposes  to  initiate 
a  2-year  $40  million  demonstration 
program  which  would  improve  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  programs:  Medicaid, 
maternal  and  child  health,  and 
women,  infants,  and  child  nutrition 
programs.  The  focus  of  this  effort 
would  be  to  reduce  infant  mortality 
and  morbidity  through  case  manage- 
ment, outreach,  and  education  in 
States  with  high  rates  of  infant  mor- 
taUty. 

The  cost  of  the  expansions  proposed 
by  the  President  would  be  offset  by 
gradually  reducing  the  special  Federal 
matching  payments  for  certain  admin- 
istrative costs  under  Medicaid,  so  the 
bill  would  not  burden  taxpayers  or  in- 
crease the  deficit.  None  of  the  match- 
ing rates  would  be  reduced  below  the 
usual  administrative  matching  pay- 
ment, which  is  50  percent.  It  is  the  ad- 
ministration's view  that  the  enhanced 
matching  payments  were  initiated  to 
encourage  States  to  undertake  certain 
administrative  improvements.  Once 
those  improvements  are  Implemented, 
the  administration  believes  those 
higher  pa3mients  are  difficult  to  justi- 
fy. Clearly,  this  is  one  of  those  issues 
where  there  is  likely  to  t>e  some  dis- 
agreement. Some  may  have  other 
means  of  financing  these  benefit  ex- 
pansions; I  would  hope  there  is  an 
open  mind  on  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  by  no 
means  an  end  to  our  efforts.  There  are 
.  some  further  things  some  of  us  would 
I  like  to  consider  that  would  make 
access  to  care  even  less  difficult.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  some  additional  issues  and 
present  further  legislation  for  consid- 
eration. But  this  is  a  first,  and  very  im- 
portant step  on  the  part  of  the  Bush 
administration. 

S.  902  and  the  demonstrations  the 
Department  plans  to  carry  out  would 
implement  improvements  proposed  by 
President  Bush  in  "Building  a  Better 
America",  the  President's  message  to 
the  Congress  in  February  of  this  year. 
It  is  one  of  the  President's  highest  pri- 
orities, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO  along  with  a  section-by-section 
sununary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBD.  as  follows: 

S.  903 

Be  U  enacted  bn  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Jtejne$entativeM  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  oMembled, 

SHOKT  TrrLK  UFnUMCD  n  ACT 

Sktioii  1.  (a)  Thii  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Medicaid  Pregnant  Women,  Infants, 
and  Children  Amendments  of  1989". 


(b)  The  amendments  in  the  Act  apply  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  unless  otherwise 
specifically  stated. 

EXPANDED  COVERAOB  FOR  PRSOMAIIT  WOMElf 
AND  INFANTS 

Sk.  2.  (aKl)  Section  1902(1  Kl>  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(l)(l»  is  amended,  in  the  matter  after 
subparaKraph  (C),  by  striking  out  "who  are 
not  described  in  any  of  subclauses  (I) 
through  (III)  of  subsection  (aKlOHAKi) 
and". 

(2)  Section  1902(1K2KA)  (42  U.S.C. 
139«a(lK2KA))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (i),  by  striking  out  "the  per- 
centage provided  under  clause  (ii>"  and  in- 
serting instead  "130  per«»nt"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(AKi)"  and  inserting 
instead  "(A)":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  clauses  (ii)  and  (ill). 
(bMl)    Section    1902(1)(2)(B)    (42    U.S.C. 

139«a(lH2KB))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "not  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)"  and  inserting  instead 
"described  in  subparagraph  (C)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "individuals  not  de- 
scribed in  such  subparagraphs"  and  insert- 
ing instead  "such  individuals";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ".  or.  if  less,  the  per- 
centage established  under  subparagraph 
(A)". 

(2)  Section  1902(1  )(4KB)  (42  UJ3.C. 
1396a(lH4KB))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"clause  (il)  of". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  April  1.  1990  (subject 
to  section  6  of  this  Act). 

PRXSutfrrivK  eligibility  op  pregnant 

WOMEN 

Sec.  3.  (aKl)  Section  1902(a)(10)  (42 
U.S.C.  139«a(a>(10»  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (O); 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E>:  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (E)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  for  making  medical  assistance  avail- 
able for  ambulatory  prenatal  care  for  preg- 
nant women  determined  to  be  presumptive- 
ly eligible  pursuant  to  section  1920:". 

(2)  Section  1902(aM47)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(aK47))  U  repealed. 

(bKl)  Section  1920(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1396r- 
1(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  1920.  (a)  A  SUte  plan  under  this 
title  shall  provide  for  making  ambulatory 
prenatal  care  available  to  a  pregnant 
woman  during  a  presumptive  eligibility 
period,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  with  regulations  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Secretary.". 

(2KA)  Section  1920(b)  (42  U.S.C.  139«r- 
1(b))  is  amended  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(1)  by  redesignating  such  paragraph  as 
paragraph  (3); 

(2)  by  moving  such  paragraph  two  ems  to 
the  left;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion." before  "the  term". 

(B)  Section  1920(b)  (42  U.S.C.  1396r-l(b)) 
is  further  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
precedes  paragraph  (3),  as  redesignated,  and 
inserting  Instead  the  following: 

"(bHlKA)  The  SUte  plan  shall  provide  for 
a  period  of  presumptive  eligibility  for  any 
pregnant  woman  in  any  case  where  the 
State  agency  or  a  qualified  provider  makes  a 
determination,  on  the  basis  of  preliminary 
information,  that  her  family  income  does 
not  exceed  the  applicable  income  level  of 
eligibility  under  the  State  plan. 

"(B)  As  an  alternative  to  any  other  crite- 
ria the  State  may  establish  for  the  determi- 


nation described  in  subparagraph  (A),  the 
State  agency  or  qualified  provider  making 
the  determination  shall  accept  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  presumptive  eligibility  of  a  preg- 
nant woman  a  currently  valid  food  stamp 
card  declaring  such  woman's  entitlement  to 
benefits  under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

"(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the 
presumptive  eligibility  period  for  such 
woman  shall  be  the  60-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  when  the  determination  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 )  is  made. 

"(B)  The  presumptive  eligibility  period 
shall  end  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  the 
date  of  the  determination  described  in  para- 
graph (I),  in  the  case  of  any  woman  who 
falls  to  file  an  application  for  medical  assist- 
ance on  or  before  such  fourteenth  day.". 

(3)  Section  1920(c)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  1396r- 
1(c)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tion (bHl)(A)"  and  inserting  instead  "sub- 
section (b)(1)". 

(4)  Section  1920  (42  U.S.C.  1396r-l)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and 
inserting  instead  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(d)  The  State  plan  shall— 

"(1)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  State  is  making  reasona- 
ble efforts  to  secure  participation  of  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  qualified  providers  in  all 
geographic  areas  of  the  State  to  permit 
prompt  determinations  with  respect  to  the 
presumptive  eligibility  of  pregnant  women 
in  accordance  with  this  section;  and 

"(2)  provide  for  outreach  and  public  edu- 
cation programs  in  geographic  areas  of  the 
State  with  high  rates  of  adverse  pregnancy 
outcomes  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
criteria  specified  by  the  Secretary)  designed 
to  inform  low-income  women  of  the  need  for 
and  availability  of  prenatal  care. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  require  any  State 
which  is  providing  medical  assistance  to  its 
residents  under  a  waiver  granted  under  sec- 
tion 1115(a)  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
State  had  in  effect  a  plan  approved  under 
this  title. ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  October  1.  1989  (sub- 
ject to  section  6). 

COVERAGE  or  immunizations  op  CHILDREN 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1902(a)(10)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(a)(10)),  as  previously  amended  by  sec- 
tion 3.  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E); 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F):  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (F)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  for  making  medical  assistance  avail- 
able for  immunizations  of  children  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1926;". 

(b)  "ntle  XIX  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  1936  as  sec- 
tion 1927;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  1925  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"COVERAGE  or  immunizations  op  CHILDREN 

"Sec.  1926.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  SUte  plan  shall  provide  for  reim- 
bursement of  any  participating  provider  for 
immunization  of  any  child  eligible  for  medi- 
cal assistance  for  immunizations  under  the 
SUte  plan,  regardless  of  whether  such  child 
could  have  obtained  such  immunization 
from  an  entity  providing  immunizations 
free  of  charge. 

"(bHl)  The  SUte  plan  shall  provide  for 
making  medical  assistance  available  in  ac- 
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cordance with  this  section  for  immuniza- 
tions of  chUdren  under  age  6  who  are  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  oi 

"(2)  The  State  plan  shall  not  require  indi- 
viduals receiving  assistance  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  make  separate  applica- 
tion for  medical  assistance  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  benefits  under  the  State  plan  in 
accordance  with  the  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  any  State 
which  is  providing  medical  assistance  to  Its 
residents  under  a  waiver  granted  under  sec- 
tion 1115(a)  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section  in  the  same  manner  as  If  the 
SUte  had  in  effect  a  plan  approved  under 
this  title.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  July  1.  1990  (subject 
to  section  6  of  this  Act). 


PHASBOUT  OF  IKCREASKD  MATCHIMC  RATES  FOR 
ADMimSTHATIVB  COSTS 

Skc.  5.  (aKl)  Section  1903(a)(2)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396b(aK2))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"75  per  centum"  and  Inserting  instead 
"68  76  percent  for  each  calendar  quarter  in 
fiscal  year  1990,  and  56.25  percent  for  each 
calendar  quarter  in  fiscal  year  1991, "; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out 
"an  amount  equal  to  75  percent"  and  insert- 
ing   Instead    "for    each    calendar    quarter 

"(1)  fiscal  years  1990,  1991.  and  1992.  an 
amount  equal  to  75  percent. 

"(ii)  fiscal  year  1993.  an  amount  equal  to 
68.75  percent,  and 

"(111)  fiscal  year  1994.  an  amount  equal  to 
56.25  percent.";  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (D)— 

(1)  in  clause  (11).  by  striking  out  "85  per- 
cent" and  inserting  instead  "80  percent"; 

(11)  In  clause  (ill),  by  striking  out  "80  per- 
cent" and  inserting  Instead  "70  percent"; 

(ill)  in  clause  (iv),  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year  1994  and  thereafter,  an  amount  equal 
to  76  percent"  and  inserting  instead  "fiscal 
year  1994,  an  amount  equal  to  60  percent". 

(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  calendar 
quarter  beginning  after  September  30,  1994, 
section  1903(aK2)  (42  U.S.C.  1396b(a)(2))  is 
repealed. 

(bKl)  Section  1903(a)(3)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)(1),  by  striking  out 
"90  per  centum"  and  Inserting  Instead  "8() 
percent  for  each  calendar  quarter  In  fiscal 
year  1990,  and  60  percent  for  each  calendar 
quarter  In  fiscal  year  1991."; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"(AKl)  and  Inserting  instead  "(A),  and  by 
striking  out  clause  (11); 

(C)  In  subparagraph  (B)—  . 

(i)  by  striking  out  "75  per  centum  and  in- 
serting instead  "68.75  percent  for  each  cal- 
endar quarter  In  fiscal  year  1990,  and  56.25 
percent  for  each  calendar  quarter  in  fiscal 
year  1991,";  and  _,  ,      _^. 

(II)  by  striking  out  "(A)(1)"  and  Insertmg 
Instead  "(A)";  and 

(C)  In  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out 
"75  per  centum"  and  inserting  instead 
"68  70  percent  for  each  calendar  quarter  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  and  56.25  percent  for  each 
calendar  quarter  in  fiscal  year  1991,". 

(a^^tlon  1903(r)  (42  U.S.C.  1396b(r))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  f oUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  para- 
Kraehs  of  thU  subsection  with  respect  to 
Federal  matching  rates  and  per  centum  re- 
Suctions  of  those  rates  shaU  be  effective 
only  with  respect  to  calendar  quarters  prior 
to  October  1.  1989.". 


(3)  Section  1902(a)(25)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(a)(25))  is  amended  in  subparagraph 
(AKll)  by  striking  out  "shall—"  and  aU  that 
follows  and  inserting  Instead  "shall  be  Inte- 
grated with,  and  be  monitored  as  a  part  of 
the  Secretary's  review  of,  the  SUte's  mecha- 
nized claims  processing  and  information  re- 
trieval system  under  section  1903(r);". 

(4)  Section  1902(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(a))  is 
amended,  effective  with  respect  to  calendar 
quarters  after  September  30.  1989. 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (51);  ,  ^    .  *..        ^ 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (52)  and  Inserting  Instead  "; 
and";  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (52)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(53)  provide  for  the  operation  of  mecha- 
nized claims  processing  and  information  re- 
trieval systems  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  (A)  permit  efficient,  economical,  and 
effective  administration  of  the  plan  and  are 
compatible  with  the  claims  processing  and 
Information  retrieval  systems  used  in  the 
administration  of  title  XVIII;  (B)  provide  an 
effective  method  of  verifying,  by  sampling 
techniques  or  other  methods  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  whether  services  billed  by  all 
participating  providers  were  furnished  as 
claimed  to  individuals  entitled  to  medical  as- 
sistance under  the  State  plan;  and  (c)  would 
have  qualified  for  full  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  1903(r)  as  in  effect  prior  to  Octo- 

(5)(A)  Section  1158(b)  (42  U.S.C.  1320c- 
7(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "75  percent 
(as  provided  In  section  1903(a)(3)(C))"  and 
Inserting  instead  "the  percentage  provided 
in  section  1903(a)(3)<C)". 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  calendar 
quarters  beginning  after  September  30. 
1991.  section  1158  (42  U.S.C.  1320C-7)  Is 
amended—  ,       ^    , 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)";  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(6)  Effective  with  respect  to  calendar 
quarters  beginning  after  September  30. 
1991,  section  1903(a)(3)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396b(aK3))  is  repealed 

(c)(1)  Section  1903(a)(4)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396b<4))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "100 
percent"  and  Inserting  Instead  "87.5  percent 
for  each   calendar   quarter   In   fiscal   year 

1990,  and  62.5  percent  for  each  calendar 
quarter  in  fiscal  year  1991." 

(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  calendar 
quarters    beginning    after    September    30, 

1991.  section       1903(a)(4)       (42       U.S.C. 
1396b(a)(4))  Is  repealed. 

(d)(1)  Section  1093(a)(5)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396b(a)(5)  is  amended—  . 

(1)  by  inserting  "(other  than  for  adminis- 
trative costs)"  after  "expended  during  such 
quarter";  ,  „        . 

(2)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(5)  ;  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (A),  as 
redesignated,   the   following   new   subpara- 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  80  percent  for 
each  calendar  quarter  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  60  percent  for  each  calender  quarter  In 
fiscal  year  1991.  of  the  sums  expended 
during  such  quarter  which  are  attributable 
to  administrative  costs  directly  relating  to 
the    activities    described    in    subparagraph 

(A)'" 

(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  calendar 
quarters  beginning  after  September  30, 
1991,  section  1903  (a)(5)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396b(  a )( 5 ) )  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(5)  (A)"  and  inserting 
instead  "(5)";  and 


(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (B). 

(e)  Section  1903(a)(7)  (42  U.S.C.  I396b<7)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
1919(g)(3)(B)"  and  inserting  Instead  "sec- 
tion 1919(gK3)(C)". 

(f )  Effective  October  1,  1994,  section  1903 
(42  U.S.C.  1396b)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (5),  (6).  and  (7)  as  paragraphs 
(2),  (3),  and  (4),  respectively;  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(3).  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (a>(6)"  and  Inserting  Instead 
"subsection  (a)(3)". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  become  effective  October  1. 1989. 


GRACE  PERIOD  FOR  STATE  LAW  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  6.  Where  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  determines  that  State  legis- 
lation is  required  In  order  for  a  State  plan 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  meet  additional  requirements  imposed  by 
this  Act,  such  State  plan  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  failing  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  title  XIX  solely  on  the 
basis  of  Its  failure  to  meet  these  additional 
requirements  before  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calender  quarter  beginning  after  the 
close  of  the  first  regular  session  (or  other 
session  in  which  such  legislation  would  be  in 
order)  of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Summary  of  Medicaid  Pregnant  Women, 

Infants,  and  Children  Amendments  of  1989 

SHORT  title;  references  in  act 

Section  1  would  assign  the  draft  bill  the 
short  title  the  "Medicaid  Pregnant  Women. 
Infants,  and  Children  Amendments  of 
1989". 

expanded  coverage  for  pregnant  women 
and  infants 

Section  2(a)  amends  section  1902(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (the  Act)  to  require 
States,  by  April  1.  1990.  to  provide  Medicaid 
coverage  to  pregnant  women  and  infants 
whose  Income  does  not  exceed  130  percent 
of  the  Income  poverty  line.  (Under  current 
law.  as  amended  by  P.L.  100-360.  SUtes 
must  provide  Medicaid  to  pregnant  women 
and  Infants  with  incomes  not  exceeding  100 
percent  of  poverty  by  July  1.  1990;  thU  pro- 
posal will  raise  the  Income  level  and  ad- 
vance the  deadline  for  this  new  mandatory 
coverage. ) 

Subsection  (b)  makes  minor  and  conform- 
ing amendments. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  amend- 
menU  made  by  this  section  become  effective 
April  1,  1990. 

PRESUMPTIVE  ELIGIBILITY  OF  PREGNANT 
WOMEN 

Section  3(a)  amends  section  1902(a)(10)  of 
the  Act  to  require  States  to  provide  Medic- 
aid coverage  for  ambulatory  prenaUl  care 
for  pregnant  women  determined  to  be  pre- 
sumptively eligible  pursuant  to  section  1920 
of  the  Act.  (Under  current  law  SUtes  are 
permitted,  but  not  required,  to  provide  this 
coverage). 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  1920  of  the 
Act  (which  permits  limited  Medicaid  cover- 
age for  presumptively  eligible  pregnant 
women)  to  provide  that  this  coverage  is 
mandatory.  The  State  agency  or  qualified 
provider  making  presumptive  eliglblUty  de- 
terminations would  have  to  accept  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  presumptive  eligibility  a 
food  stamp  card  issued  in  a  pregnant 
woman's  name. 

Women  determined  to  be  presumptively 
eligible  would  be  eligible  for  ambulatory 
prenatal  care  under  the  SUte  plan  for  60 
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days  from  the  d»te  of  the  determination, 
provided  they  applied  for  full  Medicaid  cov- 
erage not  later  than  14  days  after  that  date. 
In  order  to  eliminate  provider  uncertainty 
•s  to  whether  services  they  provide  to  a  pre- 
sumptively eligible  woman  will  be  reim- 
bursed, this  subsection  deletes  the  provision 
of  current  law  under  which  presumptive  eli- 
gibility terminates  on  the  date  of  a  State  de- 
termination of  ineligibility. 

Suttsection  (b)  also  amends  section  1920  to 
require  the  State  plan  (1)  to  provide  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
State  is  making  reasonable  efforts  to  secure 
participation  of  sufficient  numbers  of  quali- 
fied providers  to  permit  prompt  presump- 
tive eligibility  determinations  in  all  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  State:  and  (2)  to  pro- 
vide for  outreach  and  public  education  pro- 
grams In  geographic  areas  of  the  State  with 
high  rates  of  adverse  pregnancy  outcomes. 
designed  to  inform  low-income  women  of 
the  need  for  and  availability  of  prenatal 
care. 

The  new  requirements  added  by  this  sec- 
tion would  apply  to  Arizona,  which  provides 
Medicaid  coverage  to  its  residents  under  a 
section  1115  waiver,  as  well  as  to  States  with 
a  plan  approved  under  title  XIX. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  become  effective 
October  1. 1989. 
oovBKAGX  or  nnnmiZATioiis  or  children 
Section  4(a)  amends  section  I902(aK10)  of 
the  Act  to  require  State  plans  to  provide 
Medicaid  coverage  for  immunizations  of 
children  in  accordance  with  section  1926. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  a  new  section  1926  of 
the  Act  concerning  coverage  of  immuniza- 
tions of  children. 

Section  1926(a)  requires  the  State  plan, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
to  provide  for  Medicaid  reimbursement  for 
immunizations  given  eligible  children  by 
any  participating  provider,  regardless  of 
whether  the  children  could  have  obtained 
the  immunizations  elsewhere  free  of  charge. 
Subsection  (bXl)  requires  the  State  plan 
to  provide  Medicaid  coverage  for  immuniza- 
tions of  chUdren  under  age  6  who  are  receiv- 
ing food  stamps. 

Subsection  (bH2)  provides  that  the  SUte 
plan  shall  not  require  individuals  receiving 
food  stamps  to  make  a  separate  application 
for  Medicaid  in  order  to  receive  coverage  for 
immunizations  under  this  section. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  these  new  re- 
quirements shall  also  apply  to  Arizona, 
which  provides  Medicaid  coverage  to  its  resi- 
dents under  a  section  1115  waiver  rather 
than  under  title  XIX. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  become  ef- 
fective July  1.  1990. 

PHASBOOT  or  INCRKASKD  MATCHING  RATES  POR 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Section  5  amends  section  1903(a)  of  the 
Act  to  phase  out  most  matching  rates  for 
administrative  costs  in  excess  of  50  percent. 
Rates  wUI  be  limited  to  75  percent  of  the 
excess  over  a  50  percent  matching  rate  for 
the  first  year  of  the  phaseout.  and  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  excess  for  the  second  year  in 
the  third  percent.  Reductions  of  enhanced 
matching  rates  currently  in  effect  would 
begin  with  FY  1990;  reductions  would  be  de- 
layed for  recently  enacted  enhanced  match- 
ing rates  that  have  not  yet  gone  into  effect. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  1903(a)(2) 
(concerning  compensation  and  training  of 
professional  medical  personnel  and  support- 
ing staff).  Those  costs  currently  matched  at 
75  percent  would  be  matched  at  68.75  per- 


cent for  FY  1990.  56.25  percent  for  FY  1991, 
and  50  percent  thereafter.  The  75  percent 
matching  for  preadmission  screening  and 
resident  review  of  nursing  home  patients 
(which  becomes  effective  October  1,  1990) 
would  be  reduced  to  68.75  percent  for  FY 
1993,  56.25  percent  for  FY  1994,  and  50  per- 
cent thereafter.  The  matching  rates  for 
nursing  home  survey  and  certification 
(under  current  law  90,  85,  80,  and  75  per- 
cent, for  FYs  1991,  1992,  1993.  and  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  respectively)  would  be  re- 
duced to  80  percent  for  FY  1992,  70  percent 
for  FY  1993,  60  percent  for  FY  1994,  and  50 
percent  thereafter. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  1903(a)(3) 
(concerning  Medicaid  management  and  in- 
formation systems  (MMIS)).  The  matching 
rate  for  costs  of  design,  development,  or  in- 
stallation of  such  systems  (currently  90  per- 
cent) would  be  reduced  to  80  percent  for  FY 
1990,  60  percent  for  FY  1991,  and  50  percent 
thereafter.  The  matching  rates  for  oper- 
ation of  such  systems  and  for  certain  medi- 
cal, utilization,  and  quality  reviews  (current- 
ly 75  percent)  would  be  reduced  to  68.75  per- 
cent for  FY  1990,  56.25  percent  for  FY  1991, 
and  50  percent  thereafter. 

Subsection  (b)  also  makes  conforming 
amendments,  including  amendments  (1) 
making  applicable  only  to  quarters  prior  to 
October  1,  1989,  the  provisions  of  section 
1903(r)  for  reducing  the  enhanced  MMIS 
matching  for  failures  to  achieve  certain  sys- 
tems objectives,  and  (2)  amending  State 
plan  requirements  under  section  1902(a)  to 
eliminate  references  to  penalty  reductions 
of  MMIS  matching  rates  and  to  add  the 
MMIS  requirements  currently  lo<»ted  in 
subsections  (a)(3)  and  (r)  of  section  1903. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  1903(a)(4) 
(concerning  immigration  status  verifica- 
tion). The  matching  rate  for  costs  of  this  ac- 
tivity (currently  100  percent)  would  be  re- 
duced to  87.5  percent  for  FY  1990.  62.5  per- 
cent for  FY  1991,  and  50  percent  thereafter. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  1903(aK5) 
(concerning  family  planning  services).  The 
current  90  percent  matching  rate  would  be 
retained  for  costs  attributable  to  provision 
of  services.  For  related  administrative  costs, 
the  matching  rate  would  be  reduced  to  80 
percent  for  FY  1990,  60  percent  for  FY 
1991.  and  50  percent  thereafter. 

Subsection  (e)  makes  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  correct  a  cross-reference. 

Subsection  (f)  makes  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  become  ef- 
fective October  1,  1989. 

GRACE  PERIOD  rOR  STATE  LAW  AMENDMENTS 

Section  6  provides  that,  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  State  legislation  is  re- 
quired in  order  for  a  State  Medicaid  plan  to 
meet  additional  requirements  imposed  by 
this  bill,  SUtes  will  be  allowed  a  grace 
period  to  meet  these  new  requirements 
ending  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  first  regular  session 
of  the  State  legislature  (or  other  session  in 
which  the  needed  amendments  would  be  in 
order)  that  begins  after  enactment  of  this 
bUl. 


By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  903.  A  bill  to  provide  for  account- 
ability with  regard  to  environmental 
compliance  and  to  provide  notice  and 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  desig- 
nations of  special  use  airspace:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


UMI 


AIRSPACE  PROTECTION  KCt 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider clean  air  legislation  in  the  days 
ahead,  there  is  an  air  quality  issue  of  a 
different  kind  that  requires  attention. 
It  is  an  issue  that  is  readily  apparent 
in  Nevada,  but  is  assimiing  equal  im- 
portance in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
I  am  speaking,  Mr.  President,  about 
the  use  of  our  Nation's  airspace  by  the 
military. 

Since  1978,  the  number  of  square 
miles  of  special  use  airspace  has  in- 
creased by  34  percent.  More  than  1 
million  square  miles  of  airspace  over 
the  United  States  falls  within  some 
kind  of  special  military  control.  I 
repeat  that— 1  million  square  miles. 
According  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, nearly  40  percent  of  Ne- 
vada's airspace  is  controlled  in  some 
way  by  the  military.  Consider,  Mr. 
President,  that  Nevada  is  the  seventh- 
largest  State  in  area  in  the  United 
States  and  40  percent  of  that  is  cov- 
ered by  the  military. 

This  special  use  airspace  greatly  af- 
fects those  who  live  nearby— whose 
children  play  under  the  buzz  and  roar 
of  supersonic  jets  executing  maneu- 
vers. 

Heavy  airspace  use  also  takes  its  toll 
on  the  environment,  and  often  re- 
stricts commercial  and  private  aircraft 
from  passing  through,  requiring  such 
planes  to  make  lengthy,  costly  de- 
tours. 

I  voice  these  criticisms  not  because  I 
oppose  the  military's  airspace  needs, 
but  because  I  disagree  with  their 
methods  of  withdrawing  airspace  from 
the  public. 

Those  affected  have  not  been  includ- 
ed in  the  decisionmaking  process. 
There  is  no  accountability  to  ensure 
that  airspace  designations  are  in  com- 
pliance with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

I  am  proud  to  contribute  to  a  strong 
national  defense,  and  I  am  glad  that 
Nevada  has  afforded  the  military  with 
some  many  fine  opportunities. 

The  two  most  advanced  pilot  train- 
ing bases  in  the  world  are  in  Nevada— 
at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  and  Naval  Air 
Station  Fallon.  Nevada's  skies  also 
provide  the  Thunderbirds,  the  Air 
Force  ambassadors  to  the  world,  with 
the  means  to  perfect  their  precision 
flying  routines. 

Nevada  and  other  States  throughout 
the  United  States  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  the  military.  In  turn,  the  mili- 
tary protects  and  defencis  our  coimtry, 
which  is  no  small  task.  But  the  mili- 
tary should  provide  Americans  with 
the  chance  to  participate  in  decisions 
that  affect  our  way  of  life.  We  want  to 
participate  in  the  airspace  designation 
and  withdrawal  process.  Today,  I  am 
introducing  the  Airspace  Protection 
Act  of  1989. 

The  bill  will  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  give  proper  advance  notlfi- 
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cation  of  any  plans  to  designate  air- 
space for  military  special  use. 

Notice  will  be  given  to  appropriate 
State  leaders.  Notice  will  also  be  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  if 
planned  airspace  designations  are 
above  any  unit  of  national  parks  or 
wilderness  and  wildlife  areas. 

Residents  in  the  affected  region 
would  be  alerted  through  newspaper 
announcements.  As  the  military  has 
co-opted  airspace  in  Nevada,  I  have 
been  disturbed  to  witness  that  my  con- 
stituents were  denied  any  meaningful 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  proc- 
ess and  affect  the  military's  decision. 

I  do  not  speak  and  introduce  this 
legislation  in  a  vacuum,  Mr.  President. 
Both  the  Air  Force  at  Nellis  and  the 
Navy  at  Fallon  want  more.  They  have 

told  me  so.  .         .     ,  j 

Those  left  out  of  the  loop  mclude 
environmentalists.  State  aviation  offi- 
cials, county  land  managers,  smaU  air- 
plane owners  and  pilots,  farmers,  uni- 
versity ecologists,  ranchers,  and  com- 
mercial aviation  representatives.  The 
existing  process  entails  no  more  than 
the  military  getting  a  rubber  stamp  of 
approval  from  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

Last  Augxist,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  issued  a  report  entitled, 
"Airspace  Use:  FAA  Needs  To  Improve 
Its  Management  of  Special  Use  Air- 
space "  GAO  found  that  ineffective 
management  by  the  FAA  has  led  to 
the  inefficient  and  inappropriate  use 
of  airspace.  My  bill  reinforces  the 
FAA's  responsibUity  and  builds  ac- 
countability into  a  process  where 
there  now  is  none. 

The  bill  requires  the  FAA  to  regular- 
ly review  airspace  designations  and  to 
determine  their  continued  justifica- 
tion A  1987  private  study  for  the 
Navy  called  "Project  Blue  Air,"  found 
that  Navy  and  Marine  controlled  spe- 
cial use  airspace  was  used  only  22  per- 
cent of  the  reserved  time,  and  the  air- 
space was  often  used  for  other  than 
the  intended  purposes. 

If  the  military  reserves  airspace  for 
training,  and  then  does  not  use  it 
there  Is  a  flaw  in  the  process.  My  bill 
will  correct  that  flaw. 

Finally,  the  legislation  I  propose 
today  will  require  the  FAA  to  assume 
responsibUity  for  compliance  with  the 
National  Envlrorunental  Policy  Act. 

Although  the  FAA  now  has  that  re- 
sponsibUity, they  do  not  exercise  it. 
Our  military  is  vitolly  important  to 
our  Nation's  weU-being,  but  so  are  the 
beautiful  vaUeys  and  deserts,  and  the 
ever-diminishing  species  of  birds  arid 
wildlife  that  dweU  on  the  land  and  m 

the  sky.  ^  ^  j         m 

The  legislation  proposed  today  will 
create  a  greatly  needed  network  of 
communication  and  accountability  be- 
tween the  mUitary.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  American  people.  I 
encourage  my  coUeagues  to  support 
this  measure,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  print- 
ed Ui  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  903 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SPECIAL  USE  AIR  SPACE 

Sec.  101.  Short  Title.— This  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Airspace  Protection  Act  of 

1989"  ^  .     *i.i 

Sec.   102.  Defimitioms.— As  used  in  tnis 

(1)  "special  use  airspace  '  is  defined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration; 

(2)  "expansion  of  a  special  use  airspace" 
means  any  increase  In  the  physcial  dimen- 
sions of  a  special  use  airspace  previously 
designated;  and 

(3)  "designated"  or  "designation  means 
allocated,  awarded,  set  aside,  granted,  or 
otherwise  made  available,  and  such  term  in- 
cludes the  expansion  of  a  special  use  air- 

SD&C6 

Sec.  103.  Notification.— (a)  Effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in 
the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
designation  of  military  special  use  airspace 
including  but  not  limited  to,  prohibited 
areas,  restricted  areas,  military  operation 
areas  (including  but  not  limited  to  airspace 
for  military  training,  research,  development, 
testing  and  evaluation),  the  SecreUry  of  De- 
fense shall  ensure  that  written  notice,  in- 
cluding an  opportunity  to  comment  on  any 
such  proposed  special  use  airspace  designa- 
tion, shall  be  provided  to— 

(1)  the  Governor  of  any  State  over  which 
airspace  is  sought  to  be  designated  as  spe- 
cial use  airspace; 

(2)  the  head  of  an  Indian  tribe  on  any 
Indian  lands,  if  such  lands  are  likely  to  be 
affected  by  any  such  designation;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  if  such 
designation  includes  airspace  above  any  unit 
of  the  National  Park  System,  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System,  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  system,  the  National 
Trails  System,  or  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  notice  required 
under  subsection  (a),  notice  of  any  signifi- 
cant proposed  designation  including  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  written  comments  shall 
be  published  in  newspaper  of  general  circu- 
lation (rather  than  legal  papers)  within  the 
affected  area.  ^ 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  any  Governor 
made  within  thirty  days  following  the  re- 
ceipt of  proposed  designation  of  an  airspace 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (in  coordination  with  the  FAA) 
shall  hold  a  public  meeting  and  consider 
oral  and  written  comments  prior  to  making 
a  detemination  with  respect  to  such  designa- 
tion The  notice  provided  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  advise  the  Governor  of  the 
right  to  request  a  public  meeting  and  the 
thirty  day  time  limit. 

Sec  104.  FAA  RESPONSiBiLmr.— (a)  The 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  adopt 
procedures  to  assure  that  designations  of 
special  use  airspace  are  in  compliance  with 
the  National  EnvironmenUl  Policy  Act  of 


1969  no  later  than  ninety  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures for  the  review  of  each  special  use 
airspace  designation  not  less  than  every 
three  years.  If  in  the  course  of  any  such 
review.  It  Is  determined  that  the  use  of  such 
airspace  cannot  justify  the  continued  desig- 
nation of  such  special  use  airspace,  such 
designation  shall  be  terminated  or  modified 
by  the  Administrator. 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  905.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  restore 
the  right  of  State  and  local  regulatory 
agencies  to  regulate  cable  television 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

cable  consumer  protection  act 
Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Cable  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1989.  This  bill  would 
authorize  reregulation  of  cable  televi- 
sion by  States  and  franchising  au- 
thorities. This  wiU  allow  States  to  put 
a  halt  to  the  staggering  rise  in  cable 
TV  rates  and  stem  the  cable  industry's 
abuse  of  its  monopoly  powers.  My  col- 
league from  Cormecticut,  Congress- 
man Chris  Shays,  Is  introducing  com- 
panion legislation  in  the  House. 

Back  in  1987,  as  attorney  general  of 
Connecticut,  I  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  an  FCC  decision  that 
effectively  blocked  regulation  of  cable 
television  In  90  percent  of  the  commu- 
nities in  the  country.  By  defining  ef- 
fective competition  under  the  Cable 
Communications  Policy  Act  of  1984 
loosely,  the  FCC  ensured  that  compe- 
tition would  be  found  to  exist  every- 
where and  that  States  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  regulating  cable  TV 
prices.  Higher  rates  were  the  Inevita- 
ble result.  Last  year,  I  joined  Con- 
necticut Consumer  Counsel  Jim 
Meehan  in  calling  for  the  reregulation 
of  cable  TV  by  Congress  because  of 
the  huge  rate  Increases  In  our  State. 

Facing  virtually  no  competition,  and 
freed  from  possible  regulation,  cable 
companies  steadUy  have  raised  their 
prices  in  Connecticut  and  throughout 
the  country.  Since  deregtUatlon  took 
effect  In  1986,  Cablevlslon  of  Southern 
Cormecticut  raised  Its  rates  61.5  per- 
cent. Waterbury  Community  Antenna 
raised  rates  73.1  percent,  and  Laurel 
Cablevlslon  of  Waterbury  Imposed  a 
134-percent  Increase  on  Its  subscribers. 
On  a  national  level,  the  price  of  basic 
cable  service  has  Increased  over  30  per- 
cent since  1987.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Labor   Department,   cable   TV   prices 
were  the  highest  component  of  the 
commodities  and  services  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  In  1988.  And  there 
is  no  end  in  sight.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment   expects    a    14-percent    In- 
crease In  the  cable  Industry's  revenues 
this   year,  enabling  the   Industry  to 
reap  $14.5  bUllon. 
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The  time  has  come  to  bring  con- 
sumer protection  back  to  cable  TV.  It 
is  one  thing  for  the  Government  to 
foster  the  growth  and  development  of 
a  fledgling  industry,  as  Congress  pur- 
ported to  do  by  deregulating  cable  tel- 
evision in  the  1984  act,  and  quite  an- 
other to  allow  a  powerful  industry  to 
continue  extracting  monopoly  rents 
from  the  nation's  consumers. 

Today,  over  half  the  households  in 
America  subscribe  to  cable  TV.  In 
Connecticut,  that  figure  is  much 
higher.  For  many  of  them,  it  is  their 
main  source  of  news,  information,  and 
entertainment.  The  cable  companies 
claim  that  competition  exists  in  the  in- 
dustry, but  it's  like  a  railroad  baron  in 
the  1800's  claiming  competition  from 
the  pony  express.  Almost  no  cable  sub- 
scribers are  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  choose  between  competing 
cable  systems — over  99  percent  of  the 
Nation's  cable  systems  enjoy  a  local 
monopoly.  These  companies  are  free 
from  both  competition  and  regulation. 
They  not  only  can  raise  their  prices  at 
will,  they  can  also  drop  parts  of  their 
basic  service  packages  without  reim- 
bursing customers  who  have  paid  for 
the  service.  Regulation  may  not  be  the 
answer  to  every  consumer  problem, 
but  it  is  needed  now  to  protect  cable 
TV  subscribers. 

The  Cable  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1989  would  terminate  section  623  of 
the  1984  Cable  Act  180  days  after  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  thereby  allowing 
State  and  local  regulation  of  cable 
rates.  The  bill  would  also  allow  States 
or  franchising  authorities  to  change 
cable  rates  when  there  has  been  a 
change  in  cable  service.  Such  rate 
changes  would  require  60  days'  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  It 
would  also  allow  States  to  deny  a  cable 
franchise  renewal  or  a  transfer  of  own- 
ership or  control  of  a  cable  system  on 
the  grotmd  of  extensive  media  owner- 
ship. Finally,  the  bill  would  require 
cable  systems  to  carry  adequate  local 
broadcast  stations  as  part  of  their 
service  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  cer- 
tain Federal  copyright  protection. 

Some  day,  competition  in  the  cable 
industry  may  eliminate  the  need  for 
this  type  of  legislation.  But  for  now, 
this  bill  will  provide  consumers  with 
the  protection  from  gouging  by  cable 
companies  that  they  need  and  deserve. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBO,  as  follows: 

S.  905 
B«  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*   of  the    United    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  I.  SHOKT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cable  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1989". 

SBC.  L  nNDINGS. 

The  Concress  finds  that— 


UMI 


(1)  since  1984.  when  Congress  restricted 
most  States'  ability  to  directly  regulate  the 
cable  television  industry,  cable  customers 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  drastically 
increased  prices  and  programming  changes 
that  do  not  reflect  customers'  needs  or  their 
original  franchise  agreements; 

(2)  In  1988  cable  television  rates  increased 
10.6  percent  nationally,  while  the  overall  in- 
flation rate  was  4.4  percent,  making  the 
cable  increase  rate  the  highest  among  the 
commodities  and  services  tracked  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  determine  the  infla- 
tion rate:  and 

(3)  although  the  Cable  Communications 
Policy  Act  of  1984  was  Intended  to  "promote 
competition  in  cable  conununications  and 
minimize  unnecessary  regulations  that 
impose  undue  economic  burden  on  cable  sys- 
tems." it  has  created  regional  monopolies 
among  the  cable  operators. 

SEC.  J.  RESTORATION  OF  REGl'LATORY  AITHORITY 
OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNME.NT8. 

(a)  Amendment.— Section  623  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  543)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  The  limitations  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  authority  of  any 
State  or  franchising  authority  to  regulate 
the  rates  for  the  provision  of  cable  service 
(or  any  other  communications  service  pro- 
vided over  a  cable  system  to  cable  subscrib- 
ers) shall  cease  to  be  effective  on  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  any  State  or  franchising  author- 
ity from  regulating  such  rates  after  such 
date.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  RECUI.ATION     AS     COMMON     CARRIER     OR 

unuTY  PERMITTED.— Section  621(c)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  541) 
is  amended  by  striking  "Any  cable  system" 
and  inserting  "Except  as  otherwise  express- 
ly provided  by  State  law,  a  cable  system". 

(2)  PraNCHISE  MODiriCATIONS  SDBJECT  TO 
RATE  adjustments:  unilateral  AUTHORITY  TO 
REARRANGE  TIERS  ABOLISHED.— SeCtlon   625(d) 

of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C.  545(d))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  State  law 
or  the  franchising  agreement,  a  State  or 
franchising  authority  may  require,  after 
public  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
the  alteration  of  rates  following  any  change 
in  service  by  a  cable  operator  pursuant  to 
this  section.  A  State  or  franchising  author- 
ity shall  issue  a  final  decision  on  such  an  al- 
teration of  rates  within  60  days  after  the 
date  such  public  notice  Is  issued. ". 

SEC.  4.   REVIEW  OF  OWNERSHIP   PATTERNS   PER- 
MriTED  IN  RENEWAL  DECISIONS. 

(a)  Amendment.— Section  613(d)  of  the 
Conununications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
533(d))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  A  State  or  franchising  authority  may 
prohibit  the  ownership  or  control  of  a  cable 
system  by  a  person  because  of  such  person's 
ownership  or  control  of  media  of  mass  com- 
munications or  other  media  interest,  but  a 
State  or  franchising  authority  shall  not  en- 
force any  such  prohibition  by  any  means 
other  than— 

"(1)  by  granting  or  denying  a  renewal  of 
the  franchise:  or 

"(2)  by  granting  or  denying  an  application 
to  transfer  ownership  or  control  of  the  cable 
system.". 

(b)  CONTORMING  AMENDMENTS.— 

(1)     Pre- 19*4      OWNERSHIP     INTERESTS     NOT 

PROTECTED.— Section  613(f)  of  the  Communi- 
cation Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  533(f))  Is 
amended  by  striking  "This  section"  and  in- 
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serting  "Except  as  provided 
(d).  this  section". 

(2)  Ownership  as  basis  por  renewal  deci- 
sions.—Section  626  of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C. 
546)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (c)(1)— 

(I)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C): 

(II)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting  ";  and  "; 
and 

(ill)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (D) 
the  following: 

"(E)  the  operator's  compliance  with  any 
ownership  restrictions  imposed  in  accord- 
ance with  section  613(f).";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)"  each  place  It  appears  in  sub- 
sections   (d)    and    (e)(2)(B)    and    inserting 

"subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E)". 

SEC.  5.  MUST-CARRY  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Compliance  with  Most-Carry  Rules 
Required  for  Compulsory  License  Privi- 
leges with  Respect  to  Local  Broadcasts.— 
Section  111(c)  of  title  17,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  by  strik- 
ing out  "where  the  carriage  of  the  signals"' 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  such 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"where— 

"(A)  the  carriage  of  the  signals  is  permis- 
sible under  the  rules,  regulations,  or  author- 
izations of  such  Commission;  and 

"(B)  the  cable  system  complies  with  sec- 
tion 640  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934."". 

(b)  Federal  Communications  Commission 
Certification  of  Carriage.— Title  VI  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"COMPLIANCE  with  MUST-CARRY 
REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  640.  (a)  A  cable  system  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  If  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  certifies 
that  the  cable  system— 

"(1)  carries,  as  part  of  the  basic  tier  of 
cable  service  regularly  provided  to  all  sub- 
scribers at  the  minimum  charge  and  to  each 
televison  receiver  on  which  subscribers  re- 
ceive cable  service.  In  full  and  in  their  en- 
tirely, the  signals  of  television  broadcast 
stations  in  accordance  with  section  76.5  and 
76.51  through  76.62  of  title  47  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  as  in  effect  on  De- 
cember 10,  1987;  and 

"(2)  carries  each  such  station  on  the  cable 
channel  on  which  it  was  carried  on  July  19, 
1985,  or  on  the  channel  number  assigned  to 
such  sUtlon  by  the  Commission,  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  television  broadcast  station,  or 
on  such  other  cable  channel  as  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  televison  broadcast  station. 

"(b)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  subject  to  an  expiration  date."". 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  906.  A  bill  to  provide  access  to 
check  cashing  services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

S.  907.  A  bill  to  provide  access  to 
basic  banking  services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

S.  908.  A  bill  to  require  lenders  to 
compile  and  make  available  mortgage 
loan  and  commercial  loan  information 
necessary  to  assess  compliance  with 
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nondiscrimination  requirements;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Af faiirs. 

S.  909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Reinvestment  Act  of  1977  to  re- 
quire written  evaluations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

rlNAMCIAL  SERVICES  LBOISLATIOK 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  a  series  of 
bills  to  ensure  that  low-  and  moderate- 
income  Americans  get  a  fair  break  in 
the  financial  services  arena. 

I  tried  to  offer  consumer-related 
banking  measures  when  the  Senate 
considered  the  savings  and  loan  rescue 
package  2  weeks  ago.  I  thought  it  was 
an  appropriate  vehicle  on  which  to 
attach  proposals  to  provide  for  the 
cashing  of  Government  checks,  low- 
cost  banking  accounts,  and  to  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  lending  practices. 

If  the  U.S.  Government  can  ask 
middle-  and  low-income  Americans  to 
bail  out  sick  thrift  institutions  to  the 
tune  of  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  return— at  the 
very  least— we  should  offer  these 
Americans  specific  assurances  that  fi- 
nancial institutions  would  serve  their 
needs  in  the  future. 

S(»ne  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  objected  to  my  offering 
consumer  proposals  during  the  S&L 
debate.  I  did  not  offer  them.  However, 
I  have  been  assured  that  they  would 
be  the  subject  of  hearings  this  year. 

I  would  hope  that  we  will  get  more 
than  just  another  hearing  on  these 
matters.  I  want  to  alert  my  colleagues 
that  I  will  continue  to  push  for  favor- 
able consideration  of  these  issues.  In 
that  context  and  to  help  move  the 
process  along.  I  am  today  introducing 
the  following  bills: 


GOVERHBIENT  CHECK  CASHIKG 

Many  low-income  persons,  disabled 
veterans,  and  senior  citizens  cannot 
find  a  financial  institution  to  cash 
their  Social  Security  and  other  benefit 
checks.  The  problem  is  that  many  de- 
pository institutions  simply  will  not 
cash  Government  checks  for  noncus- 
toraers  at  any  price.  This  bill  will  guar- 
antee that  aU  Americans  have  a  safe 
and  affordable  place  to  cash  their 
Government  checks. 

The  Government  Check  Cashmg  Act 
of  1989  will  allow  individuals  to  regis- 
ter for  Government  check  cashing 
services  with  the  financial  institution 
of  their  choice.  Once  registered,  an  m- 
dividual  would  be  able  to  cash,  with 
proper  identification,  a  Federal.  State, 
or  local  government-issued  check. 
Banks  and  savings  and  loans  could 
only  charge  a  fee  equal  to  the  actual 
cost  of  cashing  the  check,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

BASIC  BANKING 

A  recent  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  disclosed  that  1  m  5 
American  families-nearly  16  milhon 


families— make  do  without  any  bank- 
ing accoimt  whatsoever.  One  obvious 
factor  for  this  is  the  high  cost  of  bank- 
ing services.  Many  Americans  cannot 
maintain  a  minimum  balance,  csjinot 
afford  monthly  fees,  and  cannot  risk 
$20  charges  for  returned  checks. 

The  Basic  Banking  Services  Access 
Act  of  1989  would  require  banks  and 
savings  and  loans  to  offer  low-cost 
"lifeline"  accounts  to  the  general 
public.  Under  this  bill,  individuals 
could  register  for  these  accounts,  and 
would  be  allowed  at  least  10  withdraw- 
als a  month  through  checks  or  auto- 
mated teller  machines.  A  maximum  of 
$25  could  be  required  to  open  and 
maintain  the  account. 

HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCLOSURE 

Earlier  this  year,  an  investigative 
report  issued  by  the  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  found  that  savings  and 
loan  institutions  reject  black  appli- 
cants for  home  loans  twice  as  often  as 
whites.  The  findings  could  not  be  ex- 
plained on  the  basis  of  applicant 
income,  since  high-income  blacks  were 
rejected  at  the  same  rate  as  low- 
income  whites. 

As  part  of  a  consent  decree  signed 
with  the  savings  and  loan  industry  10 
years  ago,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  has  been  collecting  data 
on  the  race,  sex.  and  marital  status  of 
loan  applicants.  But  the  information 
was  never  analyzed  until  the  Atlanta 
paper  obtained  it  through  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

The  Pair  Lending  Oversight  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989  would  require 
lenders  to  compile  and  make  available 
to  the  public  data  on  mortgage  and 
commercial  loan  applications  submit- 
ted and  rejected  by  race,  sex,  and 
income.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  end  dis- 
criminatory lending  practices. 


COMMUNITY  REINVESTMENT  DISCLOSURE 

The  Community  Reinvestment  Act 
of  1977  requires  regulators  to  examine 
the  level  of  local  reinvestment  by  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  to  assign,  a 
rating  to  those  institutions.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  financial  institutions  have  met 
the  needs  of  the  local  community,  spe- 
cifically low-  and  moderate-income 
persons,  small  businesses,  and  small 
farms. 

This  is  an  admirable  law— but  it 
would  be  of  even  greater  value  if  the 
findings  required  by  it  were  made 
public.  This  would  improve  the  ac- 
countability of  financial  institutions  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  are 
based.  My  bill  would  require  written 
disclosure  of  community  reinvestment 
evaluations  and  ratings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  four  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  »0« 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Govern- 
ment Check  Cashing  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  t  GOVERNMENT  CHECK  CASHING  SERVICES. 

(a)  REQUIREMENT     TO     OFFER     SERVICES.— 

Each  depository  institution  shall  offer  a 
government  check  cashing  service  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(b)  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Service.— A 
government  check  cashing  service  offered 
by  a  depository  institution  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  if  It  is  a  service- 
CD  which  is  available  to  individuals  (or  to 

members,  in  the  case  of  a  credit  union)  for 
the  purpose  of  cashing  government  checks 
in  amounts  of  $1,500  or  less  if  the  individual 
presenting  the  check  is  the  individual  to 
whom  the  check  has  been  issued; 

(2)  which  does  not  require  other  account 
relationships  with  such  depository  Institu- 
tion; 

(3)  which  does  not  require  the  Individual 
to  meet  any  prerequisite  which  discrimi- 
nates against  low-income  individuals  in 
order  to  use  such  service; 

(4)  for  which  fees,  if  any,  for  cashing  gov- 
ernment checks  do  not  exceed  an  amount 
needed  to  recover  all  related  costs,  including 
fraud  losses,  as  determined  by  the  Board 
based  on  actual  cost  studies; 

(5)  which  allows  the  customer  to  designate 
not  less  than  3  offices  of  such  depository  in- 
stitution at  which  such  customer  may  cash 
government  checks  upon  presentation  of — 

(A)  a  copy  of  the  registration  provided  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

(B)  an  identification  card  in  the  form  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (d)(2)(D)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Exception.— A  depository  institution  is 
not  required  to  provide  a  government  check 
cashing  service  under  this  Act  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  has— 

(Da  transaction  account  at  any  other  de- 
pository institution,  or 

(2)  a  government  check  cashing  relation- 
ship at  any  other  depository  institution. 

(d)  Registration  Requirements.— 
(D  In  general.— The  Board  of  Governors 

of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  the  customer  registration  pro- 
gram required  to  use  a  government  check 
cashing  service. 

(2)  Minimum  requirements.— Regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  contain,  at  a  min- 
imum, the  following  requiremente: 

(A)  Each  depository  institution  shall  pro- 
vide for  registration  in  all  of  ite  deposit 
taking  offices  staffed  by  individuals  em- 
ployed by  such  depository  institution. 

(B)  Registration  shall  be  by  means  of  an 
application  containing  the  application  date, 
and  the  name,  address,  date  of  birth,  and 
handwritten  signature  of  the  applicant  as 
well  as  other  Information  the  Board  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonably  necessary  to  facili- 
tate registration  of  customers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section. 

(C)  At  the  time  of  account  registration,  an 
applicant  may  be  required  by  the  depository 
institution  to  sign  a  document  in  which  he 
states  whether  he  has  or  has  applied  for 
any  transaction  account  or  other  govern- 
ment check  cashing  service. 

(D)  At  the  time  of  service  registration,  an 
applicant  may  be  required  to  present  an 
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identification  card  in  such  form  as  the 
Board  may  require,  which  includes  the  sig- 
nature and  a  photocraph  of  such  customer. 
(E)  The  applicant  shall  t>e  provided  a  copy 
of  the  completed  service  registration  evi- 
dencing the  fact  that  the  registration  has 
been  received  and  filed  with  the  depository 
Institution  within  15  days  of  such  filing. 

(3)    RXJSCTION    roa    IlfTXIfTIONAL    HATnUAL 

MisRKPiiESEifTATioN.— If  the  depository  insti- 
tution determines  that  an  intentional  mate- 
rial misrepresentation  has  been  made  in  the 
information  required  to  enable  use  of  a  gov- 
ernment check  cashing  service,  the  defXMito- 
ry  institution  may  reject  such  registration. 

(e)  lifroRMATioii  ov  Service.— Upon  re- 
quest by  any  individual,  a  depository  institu- 
tion shall  provide  such  individual  with  a 
written  summary  describing  the  service  of- 
fered by  such  depository  institution  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(f )  GovramiKirr  Check  Defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "government 
check"  means  any  check  which  was  issued 
by- 
CD  the  United  States,  any  State,  or  any 

agency  of  the  United  States:  or 

(3)  any  agency  of  the  State  in  which  the 
check  is  presented  for  cashing  purposes  (in 
connection  with  a  government  check  cash- 
ing service),  any  local  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment of  such  State,  or  any  agency  of  any 
such  unit  of  local  government. 

(g)  Stbcial  Rule  for  CREorr  Unions.— 
Any  credit  union  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  cashes  checks  for  mem- 
bers shall  cash  any  government  check  in  an 
amount  of  $1,500  or  less  for  any  member 
without  charge  if  the  member  presenting 
the  check  is  the  individual  to  whom  the 
check  has  been  issued. 

(h)  Special  Rule  por  Certain  DEPOsrroRy 
Institutions. —A  depository  institution 
which  does  not  cash  checks  for  customers 
shall  not  be  required  to  provide  government 
check  cashing  services  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(i)  Prevention  of  Fraud  Losses.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  may.  by  regu- 
lation or  order,  suspend  any  requirement  of 
this  section  for  any  classification  of  checks 
if  the  Board  determines  that— 

(A)  depository  institutions  are  experienc- 
ing an  unacceptable  level  of  losses  due  to 
check-related  fraud  with  respect  to  such 
class  of  checks;  or 

<B)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  class  of  checks  is  being  used  in  a 
scheme  to  defraud. 

(2)  Report  to  congress.- Within  10  days 
of  issuing  any  order  or  prescribing  any  regu- 
lation under  paragraph  (1).  the  Board  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Uri>an  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  containing  the  reason  for  the  order 
or  regulation  and  the  evidence  considered  in 
making  the  determination  to  issue  an  order 
or  prescrit>e  a  regulation. 

(J)  Consumer  Rights.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Board  may 
promulgate  regulations  to  ensure  that  any 
individual  shall  have  the  right  to  require 
that  any  recurring  government  check  i^ued 
to  that  individual  be  directly  deposited  in  an 
account  held  by  that  individual  in  a  deposi- 
tory institution,  taking  into  account  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  institutions  in- 
volved and  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
payments  system. 

9KC.  S.  POSTING  OF  .SOTICKS. 

(a)  Notice  REquiREO.- Each  depository  in- 
stitution shall  post  a  conspicuous  notice  in 
the  appropriate  area  of  each  location  where 


deposits  are  accepted  that  Informs  account 
holders  and  potential  account  holders  that 
government  check  cashing  services  are  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Contents  of  Notice.— Any  notice  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  shall  clearly  ex- 
plain the  material  features  and  limitations 
of  government  check  cashing  services,  so 
that  customers  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  understand  the  terms  of  the  service  of- 
fered. 

SBC.  4.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Administrative  Enforcement.— Com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  imposed 
under  this  Act  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Board  under  section  6  shall  be  enforced 
under— 

( 1 )  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act— 

(A)  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
with  respect  to  national  ttanks: 

(B)  by  the  Board  with  respect  to  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (other 
than  a  national  bank);  and 

(C)  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with  re- 
spect to  banks  the  deposits  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration (other  than  memt>ers  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System); 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  by  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly 
or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation)  with  respect  to  any 
depository  institution  which  is  subject  to 
any  provision  of  such  sections;  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  by  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board  with  respect  to  any  insured  credit 
union. 

(b)  Additional  Enforcement  Powers.— 

(1)  Violation  of  this  act  treated  as  vio- 
lation OF  other  acts.— For  purposes  of  the 
exercise  by  any  Federal  depository  institu- 
tions regulatory  agency  of  any  such  agen- 
cy's powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  a  violation  of— 

(A)  a  requirement  imposed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  a  re- 
quirement imposed  under  that  Act;  and 

(B)  any  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Board  under  section  6  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  violation  of  a  regulation  prescribed  by 
such  agency  under  such  Act. 

(2)  Enforcement  authority  under  other 
ACTS.— In  addition  to  any  Federal  depository 
institutions  regulatory  agency's  powers 
under  any  provision  of  law  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  each  such  agency  may  exer- 
cise, for  purposes  of  enforcing  compliance 
with  any  requirement  imposed  under  this 
Act.  any  other  authority  conferred  on  such 
agency  by  any  other  law. 

SEC  S.  CIVIL  UABitrrv. 

(a)  In  Obmeral.- Any  depository  institu- 
tion that  fails  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment imposed  under  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  any  person  shall  be  liable  to  such 
person  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

(1)  any  actual  damage  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  the  failure:  and 

(2KA)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  action, 
such  additional  amount  as  the  court  may 
allow,  except  that  liability  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  be  less  than  >100  nor 
greater  than  $1,000:  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  class  action,  such  addi- 
tional amount  as  the  court  may  allow, 
except  that— 
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(1)  as  to  each  member  of  the  class,  no  min- 
imum recovery  shall  be  applicable:  and 

(ID  the  total  recovery  under  this  subpara- 
graph in  any  class  action  or  series  of  class 
actions  arising  out  of  the  same  failure  to 
comply  by  the  same  depository  institution 
shall  not  be  more  than  the  lesser  of 
$500,000  or  1  percent  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  depository  institution. 

(b)  Amount  of  Damages.- In  determining 
the  amount  of  award  in  any  class  action,  the 
court  shall  consider,  among  other  relevant 
factors— 

(1)  the  amount  of  any  actual  damages 
awarded; 

(2)  the  frequency  and  persistence  of  fail- 
ures of  compliance; 

(3)  the  resources  of  the  depository  institu- 
tion: 

(4)  the  number  of  persons  adversely  af- 
fected; and 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  failure  to 
comply  was  intentional. 

(c)  Other  Relief.— Upon  application  by 
an  aggrieved  party,  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  or  any  other  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  may  grant  such  equi- 
table and  declaratory  relief  as  is  necessary 
to  enforce  the  requirements  imposed  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  Costs  and  Pees.— In  the  case  of  any 
successful  action  under  subsection  (a)  or  (c), 
the  costs  of  the  action,  together  with  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  as  determined  by  the 
court,  shall  be  added  to  any  damages  award- 
ed by  the  court  under  such  section. 

(e)  Good  Faith  Reliance.— No  provision 
of  this  Act  imposing  liability  shall  apply  to 
any  act  done  or  omitted  in  good  faith  in 
conformity  with  any  official  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  interpretation  thereof  by  the  Board 
or  in  conformity  with  any  interpretation  or 
approval  by  an  official  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  duly  authorized  by 
the  Board  to  issue  such  interpretations  or 
approvals  under  such  pr<K:edures  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe  therefor,  notwith- 
standing that  after  such  act  or  omission  has 
occurred,  such  rule,  regulation,  interpreta- 
tion, or  approval  is  amended,  rescinded,  or 
determined  by  judicial  or  other  authority  to 
be  invalid  for  any  reason. 

(f)  Jurisdiction.— Any  action  under  this 
section  may  be  brought  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  without  regard 
to  the  amount  In  controversy,  or  in  any 
other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  No 
such  action  shall  be  brought  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
violation. 

SEC.  «.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Board  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  It  may  determine  to  be  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  7.  DEFINI'nONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  Federal  depository  institutions  reg- 
ulatory AGENCY.— The  term  "Federal  depos- 
itory institutions  regulatory  agency" 
means— 

(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  with 
respect  to  national  banks; 

(B)  the  Board  with  respect  to  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (other 
than  national  banks): 

(C)  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
E>eposlt  Insurance  Corporation  with  respect 
to  federally  insured  depository  institutions 
described  in  clause  (I),  (11),  or  (ill)  of  section 
19(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(other  than  national  banks  and  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System); 
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(D)  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
with  respect  to  federally  insured  depository 
Institutions  described  in  clause  (v)  or  (vi)  of 
section  19(b)(lKA)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

(E)  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion Board  with  respect  to  federally  insured 
depository  institutions  described  in  clause 
(iv)  of  section  19(bKlXA)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  _       _.„  ,,^ 

(2)  BOARD.-The  term  "Board  means  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

G  vet  Ant 

(3)  Depository  iwsTiTtmoM.— The  term 
"depository  institution"  means  any  federal- 
ly insured  depository  institution  described 
to  clauses  (i)  through  (vi)  of  section 
19(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

(4)  STATE.-The  term  "SUte"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section  3(a) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

(5)  Government  check  cashing  relation- 
ship —The  term  "government  checli  cashing 
relationship"  means  a  relationship  between 
an  individual  and  a  depository  institution 
under  which  a  government  checit  cashing 
service  is  provided  pursuant  to  section  2(b) 

of  this  Act. 

(6)  Transaction  account.— The  lerm 
"transaction  account"  has  the  mewilng 
given  such  term  by  section  19(b)(1)(C)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

SEC.  8.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  talie  effect  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  date  which  is  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  907 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    UniUd    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Basic  Bank- 
ing Services  Access  Act  of  1989". 

SEC  2.  BASIC  financial  SERVICES  ACCOUNT. 

(a)  Basic  Financial  Service  Account  Re- 
QuaED-Each  depository  institution  shall 
offer    a    basic    financial    services    account 

which — 

(1)  may  be  used  to  obUln,  at  the  election 
of  the  customer,  basic  transaction  services: 

*^2)  meets  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(b)  Account  Registration.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.-The  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  esUblish  the  customer  registration  pro- 
gram required  to  open  a  basic  financial  serv- 
ices account  under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Minimum  REQUiREMENTS.-Regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  contam.  at  a  mm- 
Imum.  the  foUowing  requirements: 

(A)  Each  depository  institution  shall  pro- 
vide for  registration  In  all  of  Ite  offices 
staffed  by  Individuals  employed  by  such  de- 
pository institution. 

OB)  Registration  shall  be  by  means  of  an 
application  containing  the  aPPHcaV^^n  ^]^' 
and  the  name,  address,  date  of  birth,  and 
handwritten  signature  of  the  applicant  as 
weU  as  other  information  the  Board  reasor^ 
ably  determines  to  be  necessary  to  facilitate 
registration  of  customers  obtaining  basic 
transaction  services  pursuant  to  this  sec- 

"^')  At  the  time  of  account  registration,  an 
applicant  may  be  required  to  P«sef  ?" 
identification  card  In  such  form  as  the 
Board  may  require,  which  Includes  the  sig- 
Mture  and  a  photograph  of  such  customer. 
(D)  The  applicant  shall  be  provided  a  copy 
of  the  completed  account  registration  evi- 


dencing the  fact  that  the  registration  has 
been  received  and  filed  with  the  depository 
institution  within  15  days  of  such  filing. 

(3)    REJECTION    FOR    INTENTIONAL    MATERIAL 

MisREPRESENTATioN.-If  the  depository  insti- 
tution determines  that  an  Intentional  mate- 
rial misrepresentation  has  been  made  in  the 
information  provided  to  open  a  basic  finan- 
cial services  account,  the  depository  institu- 
tion may  reject  such  registration. 

(c)  Requirements  por  All  Basic  Finan- 
cial Services  Accounts.— No  account  of- 
fered by  a  depository  Institution  meets  the 
requirement  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
basic  financial  service  accounts  if  such  ac- 
count—  .  , 

(1)  requires  other  accoimt  relationships 
with  such  depository  institution;  or 

(2)  requires  the  Individual  to  meet  any 
prerequisite  which  discriminates  against 
low-Income  Individuals  In  order  to  open  such 

account.  __ 

(d)  Accounts  Providing  Basic  Transac- 
tion Services.— A  basic  financial  services  ac- 
count offered  by  a  depository  institution 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  providing  basic  transaction  serv- 
ices If  it  Is  an  account— 

(1)  which  Is  available  for  such  purpose 
only  to  Individuals  (or  to  members.  In  the 
case  of  a  credit  union)  who  have  $1,000  or 
less  on  deposit  at  such  depository  institu- 
tion; ,       .. 

(2)  which  the  maintenance  fee,  if  any, 
that  includes  all  service  charges  and  fees  for 
routine  transactions,  does  not  exceed  the 
Twintmal.  reasonable  amount  as  established 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  based  on  data  submitted  from 
actual  time  studies  and  as  a  reflection  of 
net,  processing  costs; 

(3)  which  does  not  have  a  minimum  open- 
ing or  minimum  balance  requirement  of 
more  than  $25; 

(4)  which.  In  the  case  of  any  depository  In- 
stitution which  offers  transaction  accounte 
(as  defined  In  section  19(b)(1)(C)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act)  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  permits  checks,  share  drafts,  nego- 
tiable orders  of  withdrawal,  or  similar  in- 
struments to  be  drawn  on  the  account  for 
purposes  of  making  payments  or  other 
transfers  to  third  parties; 

(5)  which  permits  not  less  than  10  with- 
drawals per  month  (including  withdrawals 
described  in  paragraph  (4)).  whether  by 
check,  share  draft,  negotiable  order  of  with- 
drawal, or  other  means:  ,  ..   ^       i 

(6)  for  which  the  depository  institution  is 
required  to  provide— 

(A)  a  detailed  monthly  sUtement  listing 
all  transactions  for  the  month  involved;  or 

(B)  a  passbook  in  which  the  depository  In- 
stitution enters  all  transactions  for  such  ac- 

(7)  which  does  not  require  the  Individual 
to  exclusively  use  automated  teller  ma- 
chines or  other  nonteller  services  for  such 
puipose;  ^      ,     ., 

(8)  with  respect  to  which,  at  the  election 
of  the  Individual,  the  depository  Institution 
may  allow  regularly  recurring  payments  to 
the  individual  to  be  made  by  the  payor  to 
the  depository  institution  for  direct  deposit 
into  the  account  of  such  individual;  and 

(9)  which  may  be  closed  after  notice  to 
the  individual  by  reason  of  the  occurrence 

°  Ul)  overdrafts  with  respect  to  the  account 
of  such  individual  on  3  separate  and  distinct 
occasions  within  any  6-month  period;  or 

(B)  a  pattern  of  fraudulent  activity  involv- 
ing the  account  of  such  individual. 

(e)  Information  on  Accounts.— Upon  re- 
quest of  any  individual,  a  depository  mstltu- 


tlon  shall  provide  such  individual  with  a 
written  summary  describing  the  account  of- 
fered by  such  depository  institution  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  3.  posting  of  NOTICES. 

(a)  Notice  Required.— Each  depository  In- 
stitution shall  post  a  conspicuous  notice  in 
the  appropriate  area  of  each  location  where 
deposits  are  accepted  that  Informs  account 
holders  and  potential  account  holders  that 
basic  financial  services  accounts  which  pro- 
vide basic  transaction  services  are  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Contents  op  Notice.— Any  notice  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  shall  clearly  ex- 
plain the  material  features  and  llmlUtlons 
of  basic  financial  services  accounts.  Includ- 
ing basic  transaction  services,  so  that  cus- 
tomers can  reasonably  be  expected  to  un- 
derstand the  terms  of  the  account  offered. 

SEC.  4.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Administrative  Enforcement.— Com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  Imposed 
under  this  Act  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Board  under  section  6  shall  be  enforced 
under— 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act— 

(A)  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  (Currency 
with  respect  to  national  banks; 

(B)  by  the  Board  with  respect  to  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (other 
than  national  banks):  and 

(C)  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with  re- 
spect to  depository  institutions  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(other  than  national  banks  and  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System); 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933.  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly 
or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation)  with  respect  to  any 
depository  institution  which  U  subject  to 
any  provision  of  such  sections;  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board  with  respect  to  any  Insured  credit 
union. 

(b)  Additional  Enforcement  Powers.— 

(1)  Violation  of  this  act  treated  as  vio- 
lation OP  OTHER  acts.— For  purposes  of  the 
exercise  by  any  Federal  depository  institu- 
tions regulatory  agency  of  any  of  such  agen- 
cy's powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  a  violation  of— 

(A)  a  requirement  imposed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  a  re- 
quirement imposed  under  that  Act;  and 

(B)  any  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Board  under  section  6  shall  Ije  deemed  to  be 
a  violation  of  a  regulation  prescribed  by 
such  agency  under  such  Act.  

(2)  Enforcement  authority  under  other 
ACTS.— In  addition  to  any  Federal  depository 
Institutions  regulatory  agency's  powers 
under  any  provision  of  law  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a),  each  such  agency  may  exer- 
cise, for  purposes  of  enforcing  compliance 
with  any  requirement  imposed  under  this 
Act,  any  other  authority  conferred  on  such 
agency  by  any  other  law. 

SEC.  S.  aVIL  LIABILITY. 

(a)  Civil  LiABiLrrY.- Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  any  depository  In- 
stitution which  falls  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement imposed  under  this  Act  or  any 
regiUation  prescribed  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  person  Is  liable  to  such 
person  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 
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(1)  any  actual  damage  siistalned  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  the  failure: 

(2KA)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  action, 
such  additional  amount  as  the  court  may 
allow,  except  that  the  liability  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  be  less  than  $100 
nor  greater  than  $1,000;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  class  action,  such 
amount  as  the  court  may  allow,  except 
that— 

(i)  as  to  each  member  of  the  class,  no  min- 
imum recovery  shall  be  applicable;  and 

<U)  the  total  recovery  under  this  subpara- 
graph in  any  class  action  or  series  of  class 
actions  arising  out  of  the  same  failure  to 
comply  by  the  same  depository  institution 
shall  not  be  more  than  the  lesser  of 
$500,000  or  1  percent  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  depository  institution  involved;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  any  liability  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or 
(2).  the  costs  of  the  action,  together  with  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  determined  by 
the  court. 

(b)  Class  Action  Awards.— In  determin- 
ing the  total  amount  of  an  award  in  a  class 
action,  the  court  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors— 

(1)  the  amount  of  any  actual  damages 
awarded; 

(2)  the  frequency  and  persistence  of  fail- 
ures of  compliance; 

<3)  the  resources  of  the  depository  institu- 
tion: 

(4)  the  number  of  persons  adversely  af- 
fected; and 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  failure  of  com- 
pliance was  intentional. 

(c)  Bona  Fioe  EfutORS.— 

(1)  General  rule.— A  depository  institu- 
tion may  not  be  held  liable  in  any  action 
brought  under  this  section  for  a  violation  of 
this  Act  If  the  depository  institution  demon- 
strates by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  the  violation  was  not  intentional  and 
resulted  from  a  bona  fide  error,  notwith- 
standing the  maintenance  of  procedures 
reasonably  adapted  to  avoid  any  such  error. 

(2)  Examples.— Examples  of  a  bona  fide 
error  include  clerical,  calculation,  computer 
malfunction  and  programming,  and  printing 
errors.  An  error  of  legal  judgment  with  re- 
spect to  a  depository  institution's  obligation 
under  this  Act  is  not  a  bona  fide  error. 

(d>  Jdrisoiction.— Any  action  under  this 
•ection  may  be  brought  in  any  United 
States  district  court,  or  in  any  other  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the  viola- 
tion involved. 

(e)  Reliance  on  Board  Rin.iNGS.— No  pro- 
Tteion  of  this  section  imposing  any  liability 
shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or  omitted  in 
good  faith  in  conformity  with  any  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  interpretation  thereof  by  the 
Board,  or  in  conformity  with  any  interpreta- 
tion or  approval  by  an  official  or  employee 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  duly  author- 
ized by  the  Board  to  issue  such  interpreta- 
tion or  approval  under  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  notwithstanding,  the 
fact  that  after  such  act  or  omission  has  oc- 
curred, such  rule,  regulation,  interpretation. 
or  approval  is  amended,  rescinded,  or  deter- 
mined by  judicial  or  other  authority  to  be 
invalid  for  any  reason. 

(f)  NonncATioN  op  and  Aoxustment  por 
Errors.— A  depository  institution  shall  not 
be  liable  under  this  section  or  section  4  for 
any  failure  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
impoaed  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
account  if — 

<1)  before— 


UMI 


(A)  the  end  of  the  60-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  the  depository  institu- 
tion discovered  the  failure  to  comply; 

(B)  any  action  is  instituted  against  the  de- 
pository institution  by  the  account  holder 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  such  fail- 
ure to  comply;  and 

(C)  any  written  notice  of  such  failure  to 
comply  is  received  by  the  depository  institu- 
tion from  the  account  holder. 

the  depository  institution  notifies  the  ac- 
count holder  of  the  failure  of  such  institu- 
tion to  comply  with  such  requirement;  and 

(2)  the  depository  institution  makes  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  with  re- 
spect to  such  account  to  ensure  that— 

(A)  the  account  holder  will  not  be  liable 
for  any  amount  in  excess  of  the  amount  ac- 
tually disclosed  with  respect  to  any  fee  or 
charge: 

(B)  the  account  holder  will  not  be  liable 
for  any  fee  or  charge  imposed  under  any 
condition  not  actually  disclosed:  and 

(C)  interest  on  amounts  in  such  account 
will  accrue  at  the  annual  percentage  yield, 
and  imder  the  conditions,  actually  disclosed 
(and  credit  will  be  provided  for  interest  al- 
ready accrued  at  a  different  annual  percent- 
age yield  and  under  different  conditions 
than  the  yield  or  conditions  disclosed). 

(g)  Multiple  Interests  in  1  AccotmT.- If 
more  than  1  person  holds  an  interest  in  any 
account— 

(1)  the  minimum  and  maximum  amounts 
of  liability  under  subsection  (a)(2)<A)  for 
any  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  such 
account:  and 

(2)  the  court  shall  determine  the  manner 
In  which  the  amount  of  any  such  liability 
with  respect  to  such  account  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  such  persons. 

<h)  Continuing  Failure  to  Disclose.— 

(1)  Certain  continuing  pailures  treated 
as  I  violation.— Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  the  continuing  failure  of  any  de- 
pository institution  to  disclose  any  particu- 
lar term  required  to  be  disclosed  under  this 
Act  with  respect  to  a  particular  account 
shall  be  treated  as  a  single  violation  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  amount  of  any  li- 
ability of  such  institution  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  failure  to  disclose. 

(2)  Subsequent  pailure  to  disclose.— The 
continuing  failure  of  tuiy  depository  institu- 
tion to  disclose  any  particular  term  required 
to  be  disclosed  under  this  Act  with  respect 
to  a  particular  account  after  judgment  has 
been  rendered  in  favor  of  the  account 
holder  in  connection  with  a  prior  failure  to 
disclose  such  term  shall  be  treated  as  a  sub- 
sequent violation  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing liability  under  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  (.  regulations. 

The  Board  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  such  agency  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

SKC.  7.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

( 1 )  Appropriate  federal  depository  insti- 
tutions REGULATORY  AGENCY.— The  term  "ap- 
propriate Federal  depository  institutions 
regulatory  banking  agency"  means— 

(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  with 
respect  to  national  banks: 

(B)  the  Board  with  respect  to  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (other 
than  national  banks); 

(C)  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with  respect 
to  federally  insured  depository  institutions 
described  in  clause  (1).  (11),  or  (ill)  of  section 
llKbXlHA)    of    the    Federal    Reserve    Act 


(other   than   national   banks   and   member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System): 

(D)  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
with  respect  to  federally  insured  depository 
institutions  described  in  clause  (v)  or  (vl)  of 
section  19(b)(1)(A)  of  such  Act:  and 

(E)  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion Board  with  respect  to  federally  insured 
depository  institutions  described  in  clause 
( i V )  of  section  1 9(  b )( 1 )( A )  of  such  Act. 

(2)  Board.— The  term  'Board"  means  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

(3)  Depository  institution.- The  term 
•depository  institution"  means  any  federal- 
ly insured  depository  institution  described 
in  clauses  (i)  through  (vi)  of  section 
19(b)(lKA)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

(4)  State.— The  term  'SUte'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section  3(a) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

SEC.  8.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  date  which  Is  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  908 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Lend- 
ing Oversight  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1989'. 

SEC  t  information  regarding  INCOME  LEVEL. 
racial  CHARACTERIS-nCS.  AND 
GENDER  OF  MORTGAGORS  AND  MORT- 
GAGE APPLICANTS. 

Section  304(b)  of  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1975  (12  U.S.C.  2803(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

(4)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
mortgage  loans  involving  mortgagors  or 
mortgage  applicants  grouped  according  to 
income  level,  racial  characteristics,  and 
gender.". 

SEC.  J.  INFORMATION  REGARDING  LOAN  APPUCA- 

■noNs. 

(a)  General  Reporting  Requirement.— 
Section  304(a)(1)  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  of  1975  (12  U.S.C.  2803(aKl)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "that  institu- 
tion "  the  following:  "(or  for  which  the  insti- 
tution received  applications)". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  304(aK2) 
of  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of 
1975  (12  U.S.C.  2803(a)(2))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  ""originated  or  purchased"  the 
following:  ""(or  which  applications  were  re- 
ceived)". 

(2)  Section  304(g)(1)  of  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Act  of  1975  (12  U.S.C. 
2803(g)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"made  "  the  following:  "(or  for  which  appli- 
cations are  received)". 

(3)  Section  304(g)(2)  of  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Act  of  1975  (12  U.S.C. 
2803(g)(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"approved"  the  following:  "(or  for  which  ap- 
plications are  received)". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  311  of  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975  (12 
U.S.C.  2810)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"approved"  the  following:  "(or  for  which  ap- 
plications are  received)". 
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8EC.  4.  APPLICABILITY  OF  REPORTING  REQUI«E- 
MENTS  TO  ALL  MORTGAGE  LENDERS. 

Section  303(2)  of  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1975  (12  U.S.C.  2802(2))  is 
amended—  _,   ,        ,, 

(1)  by  striking  ".   or"   and   inserting   a 

comma;  and  ,    ,  _  _* 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  following:  ",  or  any  person  not 
otherwise  referred  to  In  thU  paragraph  who 
originates  or  purchases  mortgage  loans". 

SEC    6.  COMMERCIAL  LOAN  REPORTING  REQUIRE- 
MENT.   

(a)  Rkportiko  of  Total  Amoumts.— Sec- 
tion 304(a)  of  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclo- 
sure Act  of  1975  (12  U.S.C.  2803(a))  is 
amended—  _      _^,       „ . 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  and 
commercial  loans"  after  'mortgage  loans"; 

(2)  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2),  by  Inserting  before  "mortgage 
each  place  it  appears  the  following:  "com- 
mercial loans  to  borrowers  whose  principal 
place  of  business  is  located  and";  and 

(3)  In  the  last  sentence,  by  inserting  '  or 
commercial  loans"  after  "mortgage  loaJis". 

(b)  Reqoired  ITEKIZATIOM.— Section  304(b) 
of  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of 
1975  (12  U.S.C.  2803(b)).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 2,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(D).  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new 

"^^^T/Siy  item  of  Information  relating  to 
commercial  loans  required  to  be  maintamed 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  further  item- 
ized in  order  to  disclose  for  each  such  item- 

•(A)  the  number  and  doUar  amount  of 
commercial  loans  that  are  small  business 
loans,  as  defined  by  the  Board: 

•■(B)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
commercial  loans  that  are  guaranteed  or 
otherwise  sponsored  by  the  Small  BusUiess 
Administration  or  any  other  Federal 
agency;  and  , 

••(C)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
commercial  loans  Involving  borrowers  or  ap- 
plicants grouped  according  to  Income  level, 
racial  characteristics,  and  gender.''. 

(c)  DEFiNiTioMS.-Sectlon  303  of  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975  (12  U.S.C. 
2802).  as  amended  by  section  4.  is  amend- 

(7)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "or  coni- 
mercial  loans "  after  "mortgage  loans  each 
place  it  appears;  »  ,u!  „  ..„«,i" 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking     and 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  Inserting  •;  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  the  term  commercial  loan  means  a 
loan  that  is  reportable  as  a  commercial  or 
industrial  loan  in  the  report  of  condition  re- 
quired by  the  Board  of  Govemore  ot  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  or  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  or  In  a  statement  of  fi- 
nancial condition  required  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  Board.  . 

SEC  6.  EFFECTIVE  DATE.  .    .     i,    „ 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  portion  of  calendar  year 
1989  that  begins  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thU  Act.  andto  eiich  cal- 
endar year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1989. 


S.  909 


Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted, 

SECTION  1.  COMMUNITY  REINVESTMENT  ACT. 

The  Community  Reinvestment  Act  of 
1977  (12  U.S.C.  2901  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  f ollowlnr- 

-SEC  Wl.  WRITTEN  EVALUA^nONft 

"(a)  REquiRDj.- 

"(1)  In  general.— UiJon  the  conclusion  ot 
each  examination  of  a  financial  institution 
under  section  804.  the  appropriate  Federal 
financial  supervisory  agency  shall  prepare  a 
written  evaluation  of  the  Institution's 
record  of  meeting  the  credit  needs  of  Its 
entire  community,  including  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income neighborhoods. 

■•(2)  Public  and  confidential  sections.— 
Each  written  evaluation  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  have  a  public  section 
and  a  confidential  section. 

'•(b)  Public  Section  or  Report.— 

"(1)  Findings  and  conclusions.— The 
pubUc   section   of   the   written   evaluation 

shall— 

••(A)  state  the  appropriate  Federal  finan- 
cial supervisory  agency's  conclusions  for 
each  assessment  factor  Identified  In  the  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Federal  financial 
supervisory  agencies  to  Implement  this  Act; 

and  . 

"(B)  discuss  the  facts  supporting  such  con- 
clusions.   

"(2)  Emphasis  on  specific  types  of 
CREDIT.— The  statement,  discussion,  support- 
ing facts,  and  conclusions  shall  place  special 
emphasis  on  the  regulated  financial  Institu- 
tion's record  of  serving  the  housing  credit 
needs  of  low-  and  moderate-Income  persons, 
small  business  credit  needs,  and  small  farm 
credit  needs. 

"(3)  Assigned  numerical  rating.- The 
public  section  shall  also  contain  the  Institu- 
tion's numerical  rating,  as  required  by  the 
regulations  Implementing  the  Community 
Reinvestment  Act  of  1977  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
"(c)  Confidential  Section  of  Report.— 
■(1)  Privacy  of  named  individuals.— The 
confidential  section  of  the  written  evalua- 
tion shall  contain  all  references  that  identi- 
fy any  customer  of  the  Institution,  any  em- 
ployee or  officer  of  the  institution,  any 
person  or  organization  that  has  provided  In- 
formation in  confidence  to  a  Federal  finan- 
cial supervisory  agency. 

■•(2)  Other  topics  not  suitable  for  dis- 
closure.—The  confidential  section  shall 
also  contain  any  inflammatory  statements 
or  other  such  statements  which.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  appropriate  Federal  financial 
supervisory  agency,  are  not  properly  subject 
to  disclosure  to  the  Institution  or  the  public. 
••(3)  Nondisclosure  to  deposffory  insti- 
tution.—The  confidential  section  shall  not 
be  disclosed  to  the  Institution  or  the  public, 
unless  the  appropriate  Federal  financial  su- 
pervisory agency  determines  that  such  dis- 
closure would  be  In  the  public  Interest.". 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 

S.  910.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  theobromine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  911.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  chlorhexanone;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TEMPORARY  suspension  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
CHEMICALS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  two  bills  today  for  the 


purpose  of  suspending  the  current 
duty  on  two  chemicals— theobromine 
and  chlorhexanone.  These  two  chemi- 
cals are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pentoxifylline,  which  is  the  active  in- 
gredient in  the  product  Trental  used 
in  the  treatment  of  arterial  disease. 

These  two  chemicals  are  used  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Production  Division  of 
Hoechst  Celanese  Corp.,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  Coventry.  RI.  to  produce  pen- 
toxifylline. The  final  product,  Trental, 
is  manufactured  in  Bridgeport.  NJ. 

I  have  been  advised  that  neither 
theobromine  nor  chlorhexanone  is 
commercially  available  in  the  United 
States,  and  thus  the  current  duty  is  an 
unnecessary  added  expense  for  the  do- 
mestic manufacturing  industry.  Indus- 
tries which  are  dependent  upon  im- 
ports are  already  facing  higher  costs 
as  a  result  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  We  do  not  need  to  continue  un- 
necessary duties  which  add  to  their  ex- 
penses. I  am  therefore  proposing  to 
suspend  the  duty  on  these  two  chemi- 
cals until  December  31.  1992. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  bills  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  910 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembted, 

SECTION  1.  THEOBROMINE 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  In  numerical  se- 
quence the  foUowlng  new  subheading: 

"990230.0;    ThMlwriwe        fw.  No  dianje     *  *««•     *  " 


(pravidtdlof 

2S39.90.So 

2939.90.10). 


12/31/ 
B". 


SEC.  1.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shaU 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  date  that  Is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  911 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembted, 

SECTION  1.  CHLORHEXANONE 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Harmo- 
nized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  subheadinr- 


"9902.30.07   (SilortKiMm      Fm...  No 
(pnwidedlot 
in 

uUieadira 
29U.70.a) 


Nodonit..  Oaor 
tacfort 
12/31/ 
92". 


SEC  t  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shaU 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
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Uon.  on  or  after  the  date  that  Is  IS  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


UMI 


By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  912.  A  bill  to  esUblish  administra- 
tive procedures  to  extend  Federal  rec- 
ognition to  certain  Indian  groups;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

PBDERAL  HXCOOirmON  POR  CSXTAIN  INDIAN 
GHOUrS 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  estab- 
lish administrative  procedures  to 
extend  Federal  recognition  to  certain 
Indian  groups.  This  bill  is  intended  to 
provide  consistency  and  fairness  in  an 
area  which  has  too  often  been  charac- 
terized by  inconsistency  and  the  lack 
of  fairness. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Con- 
gress holds  the  full  authority  to  regu- 
late relations  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  tribes.  The  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  is  ex- 
plicit in  this  regard  and  the  Federal 
courts  have  consistently  affirmed  this 
authority.  Prom  the  earliest  times,  the 
Congress  has  acted  to  recognize  the 
unique  govemment-to-govemment  re- 
lationship with  the  tribes.  I  emphasize 
the  word  "recognize."  The  fact  of  the 
existence  of  an  Indian  tribe  is  distinct 
from  the  fact  of  recognition.  In  the 
matter  of  recognition  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  Federal /tribal  politi- 
cal relationship.  There  are.  and  always 
have  been,  some  Indian  tribes  which 
have  not  been  recognized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  lack  of  recogni- 
tion does  not  alter  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  tribe,  it  merely  means 
that  there  is  no  formal  political  rela- 
tionship between  the  tribe  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Over  the  years,  our  courts  have 
ruled  that  recognition,  while  solely 
within  the  authority  of  the  Congress, 
may  also  be  conferred  through  actions 
of  the  executive  branch.  Indeed  both 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  have  historically  acted  in 
ways  which  the  courts  have  found  to 
constitute  recognition  of  Indian  tribes. 
During  1978.  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior promulgated  regulations  specifi- 
cally establishing  criteria  and  proce- 
dures for  the  recognition  of  Indian 
tribes.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Sec- 
retary did  not  act  in  the  absence  of 
substantial  pressure.  Various  Indian 
tribes,  both  recognized  and  unrecog- 
nized, as  well  as  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  were  very  active  in 
urging  the  Secretary  to  establish  uni- 
form procedures  and  criteria  to  be  uti- 
lized in  making  recognition  decisions. 
Subsequent  Congresses  have  acqui- 
esced in  the  Secretary's  regulations  by 
annually  appropriating  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  review  of  tribal  petitions 
for  recognition.  Since  1978,  tribal 
groups  have  filed  114  petitions  for  rec- 
ognition. The  Branch  of  Acknowledg- 
ment and  Research  of  the  Bureau  of 


Indian  Affairs  has  acted  on  19  of  these 
petitions.  Of  this  number  11  petition- 
ers were  denied  recognition  and  8  were 
granted  recognition. 

In  1978,  1983.  and  1988  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  held 
oversight  hearings  on  what  has  come 
to  be  luiown  as  the  Federal  acknowl- 
edgment process  [FAP].  At  each  of 
these  hearings  the  record  has  clearly 
shown  that  FAP  is  not  working  prop- 
erly. For  petitioners,  the  process  is 
costly,  too  lengthy  and  sometimes  ar- 
bitrary. For  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  process  is  most  often  fnis- 
trating  primarily  due  to  the  lack  of 
staff  and  resources  needed  to  fairly 
and  promptly  review  all  petitions.  At 
the  present  time,  about  ten  employees 
of  the  BIA's  Tribal  Government  Serv- 
ices office  are  involved  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  FAP.  The  annual  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  estimated  at 
$450,000. 

The  record  from  our  previous  hear- 
ings reveals  a  clear  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  direction  and  funding 
to  the  BIA  for  the  recognition  process. 
I  believe  that  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  resolving  the  problems  which 
have  plagued  both  petitioners  and  the 
E>epartment  over  the  years.  This  bill  is 
not  an  attempt  to  rewrite  the  existing 
bo<Jy  of  laws  that  apply  to  the  recogni- 
tion process.  It  incorporates  the  secre- 
tary's existing  recognition  criteria.  By 
doing  so.  the  bill  avoids  the  need  to  re- 
evaluate prior  decisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  need  for  tribal  groups  to 
file  new  petitions.  The  bill  provides  re- 
alistic timeliness  to  guide  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  review  and  decision  proc- 
ess. Some  petitioners  have  waited  10 
or  more  years  for  even  a  cursory 
review  by  the  BIA.  This  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  to  compete  an  intial 
review  within  18  months  from  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  the  petition.  The  over- 
all review  and  decision  process  cannot 
exceed  6  years.  Any  petition  which  is 
still  pending  after  6  years  will  become 
subject  to  review  by  the  Federal 
courts. 

To  ensure  fairness,  the  bill  provides 
for  appeals  of  adverse  decisions  to  the 
Department's  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals.  Pinal  decisions  on  appeal  are 
subject  to  further  review  in  the  Feder- 
al courts.  To  ensure  promptness,  the 
bill  authorizes  increased  funding  for 
the  Department.  The  present  annual 
fimding  level  of  $450,000  would  be  in- 
creased to  $1.5  million.  In  addition,  all 
petitions  would  be  processed  on  a  first- 
come  first-served  basis  to  avoid  arbi- 
trary decisions  about  the  priority  for 
processing  applications.  To  assist  peti- 
tioners in  the  preparation  and  filing  of 
their  petitions,  the  Administration  on 
Native  Americans  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  up  to  $500,000  per 
year  in  grants  to  unrecognized  tribal 
groups. 


This  bill  will  also  provide  some  final- 
ity for  both  the  petitioners  and  the 
Department.  The  Department  has  had 
a  process  for  recognizing  Indian  tribes, 
in  one  form  or  another,  since  the 
1930's.  Great  uncertainty  has  existed 
in  the  Department  as  well  as  among 
tribal  groups  about  when  or  how  this 
process  might  be  concluded.  I  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  parties 
to  establish  a  clear  deadline  for  the 
completion  of  the  Department's  recog- 
nition process.  Accordingly,  the  bill  re- 
quires all  interested  tribal  groups  to 
file  their  petitions  within  6  years  of 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  Depart- 
ment is  required  to  complete  action  on 
all  petitions  no  later  than  12  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  Of 
course,  it  will  still  be  possible  for  any 
tribal  group  seeking  recognition  to  di- 
rectly petition  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  take  a  moment  to  compliment 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Hawaii,  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Senator 
IMOUYE.  It  is  largely  due  to  his  leader- 
ship and  diligence  that  the  problems 
involved  in  the  recognition  process 
have  come  to  light.  Senator  Inouye. 
along  with  several  of  our  colleagues, 
has  also  introduced  a  bill.  S.  611.  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  in  the  Depart- 
ment's handling  of  recognition  peti- 
tions. As  always.  I  appreciate  and  re- 
spect Senator  Inouye's  leadership  and 
initiative. 

There  are  several  provisions  of  S. 
611  with  which  I  have  difficulty.  First. 
S.  611  appears  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  substantial  new  bureauc- 
racy within  the  Department,  including 
a  new  office  and  a  new  appeals  author- 
ity. The  cost  for  this  is  about  twice  the 
amount  contained  in  my  proposal.  In 
this    time    of    severe    spending    con- 
straints, I  question  the  need  to  expend 
large  smns  to  establish  another  layer 
of  bureaucracy.   Second,  S.   611   pro- 
vides for  a  system  of  preferences  and 
automatic  recognition  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances.  While   I  certainly  agree 
that  the  Department  needs  firm  direc- 
tion from  the  Congress,  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  it  is  sound  policy  to  auto- 
matically   extend    recognition    to    a 
tribal  group  simply  because  the  De- 
partment misses  a  statutory  deadline 
for  processing  petitions.  Nor  am  I  con- 
vinced that  certain  petitioning  groups 
should  be  treated  preferentially  with 
respect  to  other  petitioners.  Third,  I 
am  troubled  by  provisions  in  S.  611 
which  will  reopen  previously  settled 
claims  for  recognition.  There  must  be 
some    finality    in    this    process.    We 
should  not,  at  this  late  date,  alter  the 
Department's  established  criteria  and 
then   reopen  closed   matters  for  an- 
other review.  It  is  this  same  concern 
for  finality  which  has  led  me  to  in- 
clude provisions  in  my  bill  to  ensure 
that  there  are  definite  timelines  for 
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the  completion  of  the  Department's 
recognition  process. 

Mr.  President,  we  work  from  a 
strong  bipartisan  spirit  in  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Senator 
INOUTE  has  labored  long  and  hard  to 
preserve  and  promote  that  spirit.  We 
are  in  agreement  that  legislation  is 
needed  to  correct  the  problems  which 
exist  in  the  Department's  recognition 
process.  We  are  also  in  agreement  on 
key  aspects  of  the  solution.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  any  differences  which  are 
evident  in  our  approaches  to  this  issue 
can  and  will  be  readily  resolved  m  our 
mutual  desire  to  promote  sound  Feder- 
al Indian  policy  and  provide  for  the 
well-being  of  all  Native  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  912 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd, 

PURPOSES 

SBCnoM  1.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are 

to—  J 

(1)  esUblish  an  administrative  procedure 
for  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain Indian  tribes; 

(2)  extend  to  Indian  groups  the  protec- 
tion, services,  and  benefits  avaUable  from 
the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  trust  responsibility; 

(3)  extend  to  Indian  groups  the  Immuni- 
ties and  privileges  available  to  Federally  rec- 
ognized Indian  tribes  as  well  as  the  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  of  such  Indian  tribes; 

(4)  ensure  that  the  special  govemment-to- 
govemment  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Indian  tribes  has  a  con- 
sistent legal  and  historical  basis  in  order  to 
recognize  the  inherent  sovereignty  of  Feder- 
ally recognized  Indian  tribes; 

(5)  provide  clear  and  consistent  standards 
of  administrative  review  of  recognition  peti- 
tions for  Indian  groups;  and 

(6)  expedite  the  administrative  review 
process  by  providing  definitive  timeliness 
for  review  and  adequate  staff  and  resources 
to  process  recognition  petitions. 

DEFINITIONS 

S«c  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  a  representative 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  term  "Assistant  Secretary"  means 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Indian  Affairs  or  a  representative  of  that 
Assistant  Secretary. 

(3)  The  term  "Department"  means  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

(4)  The  term  "Bureau"  means  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 

"(S^The  term  "area  office"  means  the  area 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(«)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
Indian  group  that—  ,    ^    „,.  »        * 

(A)  is  located  within  any  of  the  SUtes  of 
the  United  States,  and         „        ,  ,  ,,,„ 

(B)  is  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  be  an  Indian  tribe. 

(7)  The  term  "Indian  group  means  any 
Indian  entity  that— 


(A)  is  located  within  any  of  the  SUtes  of 
the  United  States,  and 

(B)  is  not  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  be  an  Indian  tribe. 

(8)  The  term  "petitioner"  means  any 
entity  which  has  submitted,  or  submits,  a 
petition  to  the  Secretary  requesting  recogni- 
tion that  the  entity  is  an  Indian  tribe. 

(9)  The  term  "autonomous"  means  having 
its  own  tribal  council,  internal  process,  or 
other  organizational  mechanism  which  the 
Indian  group  has  used  as  its  own  means  of 
making  decisions  Independent  of  the  control 
of  any  other  Indian  governing  entity.  Au- 
tonomous must  be  understood  in  the  con- 
text of  the  culture  and  social  organization 
of  that  Indian  group. 

(10)  The  term  "member  of  an  Indian 
group"  means  an  Individual  who  Is  recog- 
nized by  an  Indian  group  as  meeting  Its 
membership  criteria  and  who  consents  to 
being  listed  as  a  member  of  that  group. 

(11)  The  term  "member  of  an  Indian 
tribe"  means  an  individual  who— 

(A)  meets  the  membership  requirements 
of  the  Indian  tribe,  as  set  forth  in  Its  gov- 
erning document  or  recognized  collectively 
by  those  persons  comprising  the  governing 
body  of  the  Indian  tribe,  and 

(B)  has  continuously  mainUined  tribal  re- 
lations with  the  Indian  tribe  or  Is  listed  on 
the  tribal  rolls  of  that  Indian  tribe  as  a 
member.  If  such  rolls  are  maintained. 

(12)  The  term  "historical"  means  dating 
back  to  the  earliest  documented  contact  be- 
twccn 

(A)  the  aboriginal  Indian  group  from 
which  the  petitioners  descended,  and 

(B)  citizens  or  officials  of  the  United 
States,  colonial  or  territorial  governments, 
or  If  relevant,  citizens  and  officials  of  for- 
eign governments  from  which  the  United 
States  acquired  territory. 

(13)  The  term  "continuously"  means  ex- 
tending from  generation  to  generation 
throughout  the  Indian  group's  history  es- 
sentially without  Interruption. 

(14)  The  term  "indigenous"  means  native 
to  the  area  that  constitutes  the  contiguous 
48  States  of  the  United  States  in  that  at 
least  part  of  the  group's  aboriginal  range 
extended  into  what  is  now  the  area  that 
constitutes  the  contiguous  48  SUtes  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(15)  The  term  "community"  means  any 
people  living  within  such  a  reasonable  prox- 
imity as  to  allow  group  Interaction  and  a 
maintenance  of  tribal  relations. 

(16)  The  term  "other  party"  means  any 
affected  person  or  organization  other  than 
the  petitioner  who  submits  conmients  or 
evidence  In  support  of,  or  In  opposition  to.  a 
petition.  ^,^, 

(17)  The  term  "petition"  means  a  petition 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  under  section 
3(a). 

PETITIONS  FOR  RECOGNITION 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Any  Indian  group  that  Is  In- 
digenous and  Is  ethnically  and  culturally 
identifiable  (including  any  Indian  group 
whose  relationship  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  terminated  by  sUtute)  may 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  during  the  6-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  a  petition  requesting  that  the 
Secretary  recognize  that  the  Indian  group  is 
an  Indian  tribe. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  do  not  apply 

to— 

(A)  Indian  tribes,  organized  bands,  pueb- 
los or  communities  which  are  already  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  to  be  Indian  tnbes 
and  are  receiving  services  from  the  Bureau; 
or 


(B)  splinter  groups,  political  factions,  com- 
munities, or  groups  of  any  character  which 
separate  from  the  main  body  of  an  Indian 
tribe  that,  at  the  time  of  such  separation,  is 
recognized  as  being  an  Indian  tribe  by  the 
Secretary,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  esUb- 
llshed  that  the  group,  faction,  or  communi- 
ty has  functioned  throughout  history  until 
the  present  as  an  autonomous  Indian  tribal 
entity. 

(b)  Any  petition  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  by  an  Indian  group  shall  be  in  a 
readable  form  which  clearly  indicates  that 
It  is  a  petition  requesting  the  Secretary  to 
recognize  that  the  Indian  group  Is  an  Indian 
tribe  and  shall  conUin  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(DA  sUtement  of  facts  esUblishIng  that 
the  petitioner  has  been  identified  from  his- 
torical times  until  the  present,  on  a  substan- 
tially continuous  basis,  as  Indian  or  aborigi- 
nal. A  petitioner  shall  not  fail  to  satisfy  any 
requirement  of  this  subsection  merely  be- 
cause of  fluctuations  of  tribal  activity 
during  various  years.  Evidence  to  be  relied 
upon  In  determining  the  substantially  con- 
tinuous Indian  identity  of  the  petitioner 
shall  include  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(A)  Repeated  identification  of  the  peti- 
tioner by  Federal  authorities. 

(B)  Longstanding  relationships  of  the  pe- 
titioner with  SUte  governments  based  on 
Identification  of  the  petitioner  as  Indian. 

(C)  Repeated  dealings  of  the  petitioner 
with  a  county,  parish,  or  other  local  govern- 
ment in  a  relationship  based  on  the  Indian 
identity  of  the  petitioner. 

(D)  Identification  of  the  petitioner  as  an 
Indian  entity  by  records  In  courthouses, 
churches,  or  schools. 

(E)  Identification  of  the  petitioner  as  an 
Indian  entity  by  anthropologiste,  historians, 
or  other  scholars. 

(F)  Repeated  Identification  of  the  peti- 
tioner as  an  Indian  entity  in  newspapers 
and  books. 

(G)  Repeated  Identification  of  the  peti- 
tioner as  an  Indian  entity  by,  and  dealings 
of  the  petitioner  as  an  Indian  entity  with, 
Indian  tribes  or  recognized  national  Indian 
organizations. 

(2)  Evidence  that— 

(A)  a  substantial  portion  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  petitioner  lives  in  a  community 
viewed  as  Indian  and  distinct  from  other 
populations  In  the  area,  and 

(B)  members  of  the  petitioner  are  de- 
scendants of  an  Indian  group  which  histori- 
cally inhabited  a  specific  area. 

(3)  A  sUtement  of  facte  which  esUbllshes 
that  the  petitioner  has  maintained  tribal 
political  Influence  or  other  authority  over 
Ite  members  as  an  autonomous  entity 
throughout  history  until  the  present. 

(4)  A  copy  of  the  present  governing  docu- 
ment of  the  petitioner  or,  in  the  absence  of 
a  written  document,  a  sUtement  describing 
In  full  the  membership  criteria  of  the  peti- 
tioner and  the  procedures  through  which 
the  petitioner  currently  governs  its  affairs 
and  members. 

(5)  A  list  of  all  known  current  members  of 
the  petitioner  and  a  copy  of  each  available 
former  list  of  members  based  on  the  peti- 
tioner's own  defined  criteria.  The  member- 
ship must  consist  of  Individuals  who  have 
esUblished,  using  evidence  accepUble  to  the 
SecreUry,  descendancy  from  an  Indian 
group  which  existed  historically  or  from 
historical  Indian  groups  which  combined 
and  functioned  as  a  single  autonomous 
entity.  Evidence  accepUble  to  the  Secretary 
of  tribal  membership  for  this  purpose  In- 
cludes (but  Is  not  limited  to)— 
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(A)  deacendancy  roUa  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  petitioner  (or  purposes  of  dis- 
tributing claims  money,  providing  allot- 
ments, or  other  purposes; 

(B)  SUte.  Federal,  or  other  official 
records  or  evidence  Identifying  present 
members  of  the  petitioner,  or  ancestors  of 
present  members  of  the  petitioner,  as  being 
an  Indian  descendant  and  a  member  of  the 
petitioner: 

(C)  church,  school,  and  other  similar  en- 
rollment records  Indicating  membership  in 
the  petitioner 

(D)  afftdaWU  of  recognition  by  tribal 
elders,  leaders,  or  the  tribal  governing  body 
as  being  an  Indian  descendant  of  the  Indian 
group  and  a  member  of  the  petitioner;  and 

I  (E)  other  records  or  evidence  identifying 
the  person  as  a  member  of  the  petitioner. 
Noncx  or  rbcuft  or  petition 
Sk.  4.  (a)  Within  30  days  after  a  petition 
is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  under  section 
3(a),  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  send  an 
acknowledgment  of  receipt  in  writing  to  the 
petitioner  and  shall  have  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  such  receipt  in- 
cluding the  name,  location,  and  mailing  ad- 
dress of  the  petitioner  and  such  other  infor- 
mation that  will  identify  the  entity  submit- 
ting the  petition  and  the  date  the  petition 
was  received  by  the  Secretary.  The  notice 
shall  also  indicate  where  a  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion may  be  examined. 

(b)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  also 
notify,  in  writing,  the  Governor  and  attor- 
ney general  of  any  State  in  which  a  peti- 
tioner resides. 

(c)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  publish 
the  notice  of  receipt  of  the  petition  in  a 
major  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in 
the  town  or  city  nearest  the  location  of  the 
petitioner.  The  notice  will  Include,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  information  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  notice  of  opportunity  for  other  par- 
ties to  submit  factual  or  legal  arguments  in 
support  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  petition. 
Such  submissions  shall  be  provided  to  the 
petitioner  upon  receipt  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. The  petitioner  shall  be  provided  an 
opportunity  to  respond  to  such  submissions 
prior  to  a  determination  on  the  petition  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary. 

PROCKSSUtC  THK  PTTITION 

Sk.  5.  (aXl)  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
review  to  determine  whether  the  petitioner 
is  entitled  to  be  recognized  as  an  Indian 
tribe. 

(2)  The  review  conducted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  Include  consideration  of  the 
petition,  supporting  evidence,  and  the  factu- 
al statements  contained  in  the  petition. 

(3)  The  Assistant  Secretary  may  also  initi- 
ate other  research  for  any  purpose  relative 
to  analyzing  the  petition  and  obtaining  ad- 
ditional information  about  the  petitioner's 
status  and  may  consider  any  evidence  which 
may  be  submitted  by  other  parties. 

(b)  Prior  to  actual  consideration  of  the  pe- 
tition and  by  no  later  than  the  date  that  is 
18  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  peti- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall  notify  the  petitioner 
of  any  obvious  deficiencies,  or  significant 
omissions,  that  are  apparent  upon  an  initial 
review  of  the  petition  and  provide  the  peti- 
tioner with  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  the 
petition  for  further  work  or  to  submit  addi- 
tional information  or  a  clarification. 

(cHl)  Eb(cept  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
■ubaectlon.  petitions  shall  be  considered  on 
a  first  come,  first  served  basis,  determined 
by  the  date  of  the  original  filing  of  the  peti- 


tion with  the  Secretary.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  a  priority  register  in- 
cluding those  petitions  pending  before  the 
Department. 

(2)  Petitions  that  are  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  by  Indian  groups  whose  relation- 
ship with  the  Federal  Oovemment  was  ter- 
minated by  a  statute— 

(A)  shall  receive  priority  consideration 
over  petitions  submitted  by  any  other 
Indian  groups,  and 

(B>  shall  be  considered  on  an  expedited 
basis. 

(d)  The  petitioner  and  other  parties  sub- 
mitting conunents  on  the  petition  shall  be 
provided  notice  of — 

(1)  the  date  on  which  the  petition  comes 
under  active  consideration,  and 

(2)  the  name,  office  address,  and  office 
telephone  number  of  the  primary  Bureau 
staff  member  reviewing  the  petition,  the 
backup  to  this  staff  member,  and  the  super- 
visor of  this  staff  member. 

(e)  A  petitioner  may,  at  its  option  and 
upon  written  request,  withdraw  its  petition 
prior  to  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  proposed  find- 
ings under  section  6(a)  and  may,  if  it  so  de- 
sires, resubmit  an  entirely  new  petition. 
Such  petitioners  shall  not  lose  their  priority 
date  by  withdrawing  and  resubmitting  their 
petitions,  but  the  time  periods  provided  in 
section  6(a)  shall  begin  to  run  upon  active 
consideration  of  the  resubmitted  petition. 

PROPOSED  PINDINGS  AND  DETERIIINATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Within  1  year  after  notifying 
the  petitioner  under  section  5(d)  that  active 
consideration  of  the  petition  has  t>egun,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  make  a  proposed 
finding  on  the  petition  and  shall  publish  the 
proposed  finding  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  may  delay 
making  proposed  findings  on  a  petition 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  ISO  days  upon  a 
showing  of  due  cause  to  the  petitioner. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  proposed  findings, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
report  on  each  petition  which  summarizes 
the  evidence  for  the  proposed  findings. 
Copies  of  such  report  shall  be  available  to 
the  petitioner  and  to  other  parties  upon 
written  request. 

(4)  Upon  publication  of  the  proposed  find- 
ings under  paragraph  (1),  any  individual  or 
organization  wishing  to  challenge  the  pro- 
posed findings  shall  have  a  response  period 
of  120  days  to  present  factual  or  legal  argu- 
ments and  evidence  to  rebut  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  proposed  findings  are  based. 

(bKl)  After  consideration  of  any  written 
arguments  and  evidence  submitted  to  rebut 
the  proposed  findings  made  under  subsec- 
tion (aHl).  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
make  a  determination,  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary, of  whether  the  petitioner  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  to  be  an  Indian  tribe. 

(2)  The  determination  required  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  made,  a  summary  of 
the  determination  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  a  copy  of  the  determination 
and  summary  dehvered  to  the  petitioner,  by 
no  later  than  the  date  that  is  60  days  after 
the  close  of  the  120-day  response  period  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(4). 

(3)  Any  determination  made  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
that  is  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
summary  of  the  determination  is  published 
under  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  In  making  the  proposed  findings  and 
determination  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  petition,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary shall  decide  to  recognize  the  petitioner 
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of  the  Secretary  as  an  Indian 


on  behalf 
tribe  If- 

(1)  the  petition  meets  all  the  requirements 
of  section  3(b),  and 

(2)  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  the 
petitioner  are  not  members  of  any  other 
Indian  tribe. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  not  make 
such  findings  or  determination  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  petitioner  if  all  the  requirements 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  have  not 
been  met  by  the  petitioner. 

(d)  If  the  Assistant  Secretary  determines 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  that  the  petitioner 
should  not  be  recognized  to  be  an  Indian 
tribe,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  analyze 
and  forward  to  the  petitioner  other  options, 
if  any,  under  which  application  for  services 
and  other  benefits  of  the  Bureau  may  be 
made. 

(e)  A  determination  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary that  an  Indian  group  is  recognized  as 
an  Indian  tribe  shall  not— 

(1)  have  the  effect  of  depriving  or  dimin- 
ishing the  right  of  any  other  Indian  tribe  to 
govern  its  reservation  as  such  reservation 
existed  prior  to  the  recognition  of  such 
Indian  group,  or 

(2)  have  the  effect  of  depriving  or  dimin- 
ishing any  property  right  held  in  trust  or 
recognized  by  the  United  States  for  such 
other  Indian  tribe  prior  to  the  recognition 
of  such  Indian  group. 

APPEALS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  By  no  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  summary  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  Assistant  Secretary  with 
respect  to  a  petition  is  published  under  sec- 
tion 6(b),  the  petitioner  may  appeal  the  de- 
termination to  the  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  of  the  Department. 

(b)  The  decision  made  by  the  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  of  the  Department  on 
an  appeal  brought  under  subsection  (a) 
shall- 

(1)  be  considered  to  be  final  action  by  the 
Department  on  the  petition, 

(2)  be  delivered  to  the  petitioner  and  a 
summary  of  the  decision  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and 

(3)  be  subject  to  judicial  review  under 
chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  If  a  petitioner  prevails  in  the  adminis- 
trative review  described  in  subsection  (a),  or 
in  judicial  review  of  the  final  Department 
action  on  the  petition,  the  petitioner  shall 
be  eligible  for  an  award  of  attorney  fees  and 
costs  under  the  provisions  of  section  504  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  section  2412 
of  title  28  of  such  Code,  as  the  case  may  be. 

TIME  LIMIT  FOR  DEPARTMENTAL  ACTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  If- 

(1)  the  Assistant  Secretary  has  not  pub- 
lished a  summary  of  a  determination  made 
under  section  6(b)  with  respect  to  a  petition, 
or 

(2)  such  a  determination  is  made,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals of  the  Department,  and  a  summary  of 
the  decision  of  the  Office  has  not  been  pub- 
lished. 

before  the  date  that  is  6  years  after  the  day 
on  which  the  petition  was  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  the  petition  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  denied  by  the  Department  on 
the  day  after  such  date. 

(b)  The  denial  of  a  petition  by  reason  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  considered  final 
action  by  the  Department  on  the  petition 
and  the  petition  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  in  the  form  of  trial  de  novo  under 
chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
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Sec.  9.  (a)  Upon  recognition  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  petitioner  is  an  Indian  tribe, 
the  Indian  tribe  shall  be  eligible  for  services 
and  benefits  from  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
that  are  available  to  other  Federally  recog- 
nized tribes  and  entitled  to  the  privileges 
and  immunities  available  to  other  Federally 
recognized  Indian  tribes  by  virtue  of  their 
status  as  Indian  tribes  with  a  govemment- 
to-govemment  relationship  to  the  United 
SUtes.  as  well  as  having  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  such  Indian  tribes.  Such 
recognition  shall  subject  the  Indian  tribes 
to  the  same  authority  of  Congress  and  the 
United  States  to  which  other  Federally  rec- 
ognized tribes  are  subject. 

(b)  While  the  Indian  tribes  that  are  newly 
recognized  under  this  Act  shall  be  eligible 
for  benefits  and  services,  recognition  of  the 
Indian  tribe  under  this  Act  will  not  create 
an  immediate  entitlement  to  existing  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau.  Such  programs  shall 
become  available  upon  appropriation  of 
funds  by  law.  Requests  for  appropriations 
shall  follow  a  determination  of  the  needs  of 
the  newly  recognized  Indian  tribe. 

(c)  Within  6  months  after  an  Indian  tribe 
is  recognized  under  this  Act,  the  appropri- 
ate area  office  shall  consult  and  develop  in 
cooperation  with  the  Indian  tribe,  and  for- 
ward to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  a  determi- 
nation of  the  needs  of  the  Indian  tribe  and 
a  recommended  budget  required  to  serve  the 
newly  recognized  Indian  tribe.  The  recom- 
mended budget  will  be  considered  along 
with  other  recommendations  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  in  the  usual  budget-request 
process. 

LIST  or  RECOGNIZED  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Sec.  10.  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary Shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
an  up-to-date  list  of  all  Indian  tribes  which 
are  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  receiving  services  from  the  Bureau. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

GUIDELINES  AND  ADVICE 

Sec.  12.  (a)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that 
is  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  make  available 
suggested  guidelines  for  the  format  of  peti- 
tions, including  general  suggestions  and 
guidelines  on  where  and  how  to  research  re- 
quired information.  These  examples  of  peti- 
tion format.  whUe  preferable,  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  use  of  any  other  format. 

(b)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, provide  suggestions  and  advice  to  pe- 
titioners for  their  research  into  the  petition- 
er's historical  background  and  Indian  identi- 
ty "Hie  Assistant  Secretary  shall  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  actual  research  on  behalf 
of  the  petitioner. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  PETITIONERS 

Sec.  13.  <a)(l)  The  Commissioner  of  the 
Administration  for  Native  Americans  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
may  award  grants  to  Indian  groups  seeking 
Federal  recognition  to  enable  the  Indian 
groups  to— 

(A)  conduct  the  research  necessary  to  sub- 
stantiate petitions  under  this  Act,  and 

(B)  prepare  documenUtion  necessary  for 
the  submission  of  a  petition  under  thU  Act. 

(2)  The  grants  made  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  grants  the 


Commissioner  of  the  Administration  for 
Native  Americans  is  authorized  to  provide 
under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Grants  provided  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  awarded  competitively  based  on  ob- 
jective criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Administration  for  Native 
Americans  under  regulations. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted  and  for 
each  of  the  12  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Administration  for  Native 
Americans  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  13,  $500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted 
and  for  each  of  the  12  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  on  S.  912,  a 
Bill  To  Establish  Administrative  Proce- 
dures To  Extend  Federal  Recognition  to 
Certain  Indian  Groups 
Section  One  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

Section  Two  provides  the  definitions  of 
terms  used  in  the  Act. 

Section  Three  sets  out  the  criteria  for  de- 
termining which  Indian  groups  may  petition 
for  federal  recognition  under  this  Act.  Sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  provides  any 
Indian  group  seeking  federal  recognition 
must  file  a  petition  with  the  Secretary 
before  6  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
sets  out  the  form  and  content  of  a  petition 
for  federal  recognition. 

Section  Four  provides  that  within  30  days 
after  a  petition  for  federal  recognition  has 
been  submitted  the  Assistant  Secretary  wlU 
provide  notice  of  receipt  of  said  petition  to 
the  petitioner  and  publish  a  notice  of  re- 
ceipt of  said  petition  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  provides 
that  the  Assistant  SecreUry  shall  notify  in 
writing  the  Governor  and  Attorney  General 
of  any  State  in  which  the  petitioner  resides. 
Subsection  <c)  provides  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  publish  the  notice  of  receipt 
in  a  major  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
and  provide  notice  of  opportunity  for  com- 
ment to  the  petition. 

Section  Five  provides  the  criteria  for 
review  of  the  petition  for  federal  acknowl- 
edgement to  be  used  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Under  this  section,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary may  conduct  additional  research  in 
order  to  analyze  the  petition.  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  the  Assistant  Secretary  is 
required  to  provide  notice  to  the  petitioner 
of  any  deficiencies  or  significant  omissions 
within  18  months  from  the  date  the  petition 
is  submitted  after  the  Initial  review  of  the 
petition.  Subsection  (c)  provides  the  order 
of  review  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be 
first  come  first  served  as  determined  by  the 
date  a  petition  was  originally  filed.  This 
order  of  review  shall  be  established  in  a  pri- 
ority register  for  those  petitions  which  are 
pending  before  the  Department.  This  sec- 
tion also  provides  that  petitions  by  Indian 
groups  previously  terminated  by  the  Feder- 
al government  shall  be  given  priority  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  and  processed  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis.  Subsection  (e)  provides  that  a 
petitioner  may  withdraw  their  petition 
without  losing  their  priority  date  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  order  of  review. 


Section  Six  sets  a  one  year  deadline  for 
the  Assistant  Secretary  to  make  a  proposed 
finding  on  the  petition  after  active  consider- 
ation of  the  petition  has  begun.  This  finding 
shall  be  published  In  the  federal  register. 
Under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  may  extend  the  period  for 
making  proposed  findings  for  a  period  of 
180  days  upon  a  showing  of  due  cause.  In 
addition,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  make 
a  summary  report  of  the  evidence  support- 
ing the  proposed  findings.  The  petitioner 
shall  have  120  days  In  which  to  respond  to 
the  proposed  findings  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  make  a  determina- 
tion of  whether  the  petitioner  is  recognized 
as  an  Indian  Tribe  after  consideration  of  pe- 
titioner's response  to  the  proposed  findings. 
Within  60  days  from  the  expiration  of  the 
120  day  response  period  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  a  summary  of  the  deter- 
mination in  the  federal  register  and  deliver 
a  copy  of  the  determination  to  the  petition- 
er. Under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  two- 
thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  petitioner 
shall  not  be  members  of  any  other  Indian 
tribe.  This  section  also  sets  out  the  stand- 
ards for  review  of  the  petition  for  federal 
recognition.  Subsection  (e)  of  this  section 
provides  that  recognition  of  an  Indian  group 
under  this  Act  shall  not  have  the  effect  of 
depriving  or  diminishing  any  pre-existing 
property  right  held  In  trust  for  any  other 
Indian  tribe  or  the  right  of  any  other  Indian 
tribe  to  govern  Its  own  reservation. 

Section  Seven  sets  out  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations for  administrative  review  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
process  for  judicial  review  of  the  final 
agency  action,  and  the  availability  of  attor- 
neys fees  and  costs  for  the  petitioner  should 
they  prevail. 

Section  Eight  sets  a  statutory  limit  of  six 
years  for  the  Department  to  consider  a  peti- 
tion for  federal  recognition.  If  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  made  a  final  determination  on 
a  petition  after  six  years  the  petition  Is  pre- 
sumed denied  and  subject  to  judicial  review 
in  the  form  of  a  trial  de  novo. 

Section  Nine  provides  the  method  of  im- 
plementing decisions  to  recognize  the  peti- 
tioner as  an  Indian  Tribe  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  determination  of 
the  needs  of  the  recognized  tribe  and  a  rec- 
ommended budget  for  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices to  the  recognized  tribe  within  six 
months  of  the  decision  to  recognize  the 
Indian  tribe. 

Section  Ten  requires  that  the  Secretary 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  within  90 
days  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annually 
thereafter,  an  up  to  date  list  of  all  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribes. 

Section  EHeven  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  prescrll)e  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  under  the 
Act. 

Section  Twelve  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  available  suggested  guide- 
lines for  petitions  under  this  Act  and  shall 
provide  advice  to  petitioners  upon  request. 

Section  Thirteen  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Administration  for  Native 
Americans  may  award  grants  to  groups 
seeking  federal  recognition  to  assist  them  in 
the  preparation  of  their  petitions. 

Section  Fourteen  authorizes  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.* 
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S.  914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  extend  the 
solar,  geothermal.  and  ocean  thermal 
energy  tax  credits  for  5  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EXTENSION  OP  ENEXGT  TAX  CKEBITS 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
extend  for  5  years  the  present  solar, 
geothermal.  and  ocean  thermal  tax 
credits  of  10  percent. 

The  recent  oil  spill  in  Alaska  has  re- 
minded the  Nation  that  our  present 
over-dependence  on  fossil  fuels  for  so 
much  of  our  energy  requirements 
makes  us  vulnerable  not  only  in  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  terms— be- 
cause of  our  dependence  on  oil  from 
foreign  sources — but  most  assuredly  in 
environmental  terms  as  well.  Together 
with  such  other  environmental  con- 
cerns as  global  warming  and  acid  rain, 
the  Valdez  disaster  points  to  the  need 
to  broaden  our  national  energy  mix. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  we  must 
increase  our  utilization  of  those 
sources  of  energy  recognized  as  being 
environmentally  benign;  namely  the 
renewable  energy  sources,  which 
surely  are  economically  competitive 
with  oil  when  social  and  environmen- 
tal costs  are  fully  reflected  in  the  price 
equations. 

Renewable  Aiergy  is  making  a  sur- 
prisingly significant  contribution  to 
our  country's  energy  needs  and  to  our 
economy  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
President.  Renewable  sources  today 
produce  enough  energy  to  meet  our 
entire  country's  needs  for  1  month  of 
the  year.  That's  about  $18  billion 
worth  of  energy.  In  terms  of  electrici- 
ty, renewable  energy  today  is  making  a 
bigger  contribution  than  is  nuclear 
power  by  supplying  enough  power  to 
serve  58  million  homes  every  year.  Our 
renewable  sources  are  not  only  provid- 
ing electric  power,  but  they  are  also 
heating  homes  and  fueling  cars.  Fur- 
thermore, the  renewables  can  be  fur- 
nished in  modular  increments  which 
closely  match  energy  demands,  do  not 
require  massive,  long-term  capital 
commitments,  and  which  can  be 
brought  into  production  relatively 
quickly. 

Our  Nation  has  been  a  pioneer  in  re- 
newable energy  technology;  yet,  in- 
creasingly we  are  losing  our  place  to 
foreign  competition  which  is  more 
alert  to  our  technological  achieve- 
ments than  we  ourselves  seem  to  be.  It 
has  been  difficult  for  our  innovators  in 
this  field  to  achieve  economies  of  scale 
which  lead  to  competitive  pricing.  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  advance  our  self 
sufficiency  in  energy  by  encouraging 
the  development  of  the  renewables, 
which  offer  significant  advantages  in 
terms  of  dependability  of  supply  and 
great  environmental  advantages.  The 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
seeks  to  level  the  playing  field  a  bit  for 
the  producers  of  renewables  by  provid- 


ing them,  in  effect,  a  tax  discount  for 
the  social  costs  which  we  as  a  nation 
avoid  by  their  use.  I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  represents  a  truly  modest 
discount,  if  the  actual  social  costs  in- 
volved were  fully  determined. 

The  extension  of  existing  tax  credits 
provided  in  my  bill  would  be  for  5 
years,  which  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
is  a  time  period  that  affords  a  realistic 
planning  horizon  for  those  contem- 
plating a  renewable  energy  invest- 
ment. Given  the  lead  time  for  such 
projects,  it  is  the  minimum  timeframe 
for  encouraging  projects  that  are  not 
yet  well  advanced. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  renewable  energy  field  to 
Join  me  in  cosponsoring  and  support- 
ing this  important  measure.* 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE  IN  HAWAII 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  as 
cosponsor.  a  bill  which  would  revise  a 
bill.  S.  668,  we  introduced  earlier  in 
the  session,  to  establish  a  regional 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  [SPR]  in 
Hawaii  so  that  it  will  be  able  to  benefit 
from  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
SPR  program. 

Our  bill  is  designed  to  overcome  cer- 
tain interpretative  problems  and  tech- 
nical concerns  raised  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  certain  provi- 
sions contained  in  S.  668. 

In  my  estimation,  current  law  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  regional 
reserves  in  States  which  do  not  have 
overland  access  to  domestically  pro- 
duced crude  oil.  The  E>epartment  of 
Energy,  however,  has  failed  to  imple- 
ment this  provision.  It  is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  passage  of  the  bill 
being  introduced  today  will  convince 
the  administration  that  it  is  mandated 
under  existing  law  to  establish  an  SPR 
in  Hawaii.  Hawaii  is  exceptionally  vul- 
nerable to  any  oil  supply  disruption 
and  SPR  storage  on  the  gulf  coast 
cannot  be  expected  to  provide  timely 
relief  in  an  emergency.* 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Danforth.  and 

Mr.  Prsssler): 
S.  916.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  space  flight,  control  and 
data  communications,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 


NASA  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  by  request,  the  fiscal 
year  1990/1991  NASA  authorization 
bill.  I  am  Joined  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  Conmiittee,  Sena- 
tor HoLLiNGS.  by  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation Conunittee,  Senator  Dan- 
forth. and  by  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Tech- 
nology, and  Space,  Senator  Pressler. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1990  budget  request 
for  NASA  is  $13,274.5  million,  com- 
pared to  a  fiscal  year  1989  operating 
plan  of  $10,879.5  million.  The  operat- 
ing plan  includes  the  $196.5  million  in 
funding  transferred  from  DOD  to 
NASA  for  the  space  shuttle  recovery 
efforts  and  the  Advanced  Launch  Sys- 
tems Program.  The  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  request  represents  an  increase 
of  approximately  22  percent  or  $2.4 
billion. 

The  fiscal  year  1991  budget  request 
of  $14,635.0  million  represents  an  in- 
crease of  10  percent  over  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1990  level.  The  fiscal  year 
1991  budget  request  is  merely  NASA's 
best  estimate  of  the  run-out  of  the 
fiscal  year  1990  budget.  OMB  would 
not  permit  NASA  to  include  the  costs 
for  any  new  starts  or  new  initiatives  in 
the  fiscal  year  1991  budget  request. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  Science. 
Technology,  and  Space  Subcommit- 
tee's review,  there  are  no  real  surprises 
in  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  submis- 
sion—it's more  of  the  same,  for  exam- 
ple a  request  for  a  significant  budget 
increase  that  is  barely  adequate  for 
the  tasks  at  hand  but  hard  to  justify 
during  times  of  fiscal  austerity. 

One  interesting  new  element  in  the 
fiscal  year  1990  budget  submission  is 
the  assumed  funding  of  several  NASA 
activities  through  third-party  financ- 
ing. This  element  of  the  budget  was  an 
OMB  initiative  meant  to  show  support 
for  commercial  space  activities,  and 
has  the  effect  of  artificially  reducing 
the  fiscal  year  1990  NASA  budget  re- 
quest by  approximately  $208  million. 

The  committee  intends  to  explore  all 
of  these  third-party  financing  options 
at  hearings  scheduled  during  May. 

Besides  these  commercial  initiatives, 
the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  includes 
one  new  start,  two  new  initiatives,  as 
well  as  a  new  line  item  for  university 
space  science  and  technology  academic 
programs.  The  new  line  item  includes 
$5  million  for  the  Space  Grant  College 
and  Fellowship  Program— an  initiative 
of  Senator  Bentsen  in  fiscal  year  1988 
and  an  activity  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  subconunittee. 

The  fiscal  year  1990  new  start  in- 
cluded in  the  NASA  budget  request  is 
the  joint  comet  rendezvous  asteroid 
flyby  mission  [CRAFl/Cassini  mission 
to  Saturn.  An  amount  of  $30  million  is 
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requested  for  CRAP/Cassini  in  fiscal 
year  1990,  and  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  the  spacecraft  and  instruments  is 
$1.6  biUion  through  1996. 

The  two  Initiatives  contained  in 
fiscal  year  1990  are  the  high  speed 
civil  transport  initiative— $25  million 
in  fiscal  year  1990  and  a  total  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $250  million  over  5  years— 
and  a  new  space  station  technology 
initiative  for  in-space  flight  experi- 
ments, at  a  cost  of  $16.2  million. 

In  addition,  the  fiscal  year  1990 
NASA  budget  request  includes  $440 
million  for  ongoing  global  change-type 
activities,  including  $24  million  to  ini- 
tiate the  definition  activities  for  the 
Earth  observation  satellite— the  space 
station  polar  platform. 

Mr.  President,  not  all  activities  fared 
well  In  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  re- 
quest. The  advanced  communications 
technology  satellite  [ACTS]  was 
zeroed  out  for  the  fourth  time,  the 
gravity  probe  B  mission  was  terminat- 
ed, a  proposed  new  start  for  a  series  of 
Explorer  class  Earthprobe  missions 
was  rejected,  a  total  ozone  mapping 
survey  instnmient  for  a  U.S.  space- 
craft was  deleted,  an  initiative  to  pro- 
cure institutional  lab  equipment  was 
eliminated,  shuttle-C  was  not  funded, 
and  the  Pathfinder  space  technology 
budget  request  was  weU  below  expec- 
tations. Finally,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quest for  research  and  personnel  man- 
agement, although  the  NASA  budget 
assumes  700  additional  civil  service 
slots,  the  increase  in  the  personnel  ac- 
count will  be  strained  to  accommodate 
these  slots  as  well  as  other  increases  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tion include  legislative  language  for  m- 
ventions  made  in  outer  space,  the 
withholding  of  technical  data,  private- 
ly financed  facility  projects,  a  mul- 
tiyear  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  space  station  and  a  cap  on  the 
total  space  station  expenditures.  In  ad- 
dition, NASA  has  submitted  separate 
contingent  liability  language  for  an 
advanced  solid  rocket  motor  facility 
under  separate  cover. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  issue  for  the 
committee  and  the  Congress,  however, 
is  how  will  the  NASA  budget  request 
fare  in  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess where  it  has  been  cut  for  the  last  4 
fiscal  years.  To  give  you  a  better  per- 
spective of  this  issue.  I  have  prepared 
a  table  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

point.  ^.      i  wi 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  I  -PERCENTAGE  Of  PROPOSED  $2,400,000,000 
INCREASE  F0«  MAJOR  PROGRAM  AREAS 


TABLE  l.-PERCENTAGE  OF  PROPOSED  $2,400,000,000 
INCREASE  FOR  MAJOR  PROGRAM  AREAS— Continued 


Amount        Peront 


Suoe  Kienx  and  amlications.... 
RMPM/csRStnictiaiol  facilities. 
Sfiact/MnnautKS  R&T 

OHw 


165.000.000  7 

207,000,000  9 

159.000,000  7 

20,000.000  1 


ToM  increise 2,377,000,000 


New  starts  and  new  initiatives  included  in 
proposed  fiscal  year  1990  budget  augmen- 
tations 


Millions 
$41 

33 


16 
15 

4 
40 
50 


AmiMt 


Pwcwt 


Space  iglit  an)  oomniMcitiiws.. 
SpKi  Station 


1675,000,000 
1,150,000,000 


CRAF/Cassini  (new  start) 

Aeronautics  augmentation  (high 

speed  and  high  performance).... 
In-space  flight  experiment  (new 

technology  initiative) 

Voyager  interstellar  mission 

Commercially    developed    space 

facility  integration 

Research,  studies 

Construction  of  facilities 

Total '  +199 

•8   percent   of   the   proposed   $2,400,000,000   In- 
crease. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  table 
breaks  down  the  NASA  budget  request 
in  terms  of  funds  requested  for  new 
initiatives  contained  in  the  fiscal  year 
1990  budget  request  and  funds  re- 
quested for  ongoing  activities.  As  you 
can  see.  the  bulk  of  the  increase.  92 
percent,  is  for  ongoing  programs,  and 
only  8  percent  is  for  new  initiatives. 
Nearly  52  percent  of  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  ongoing  programs  is  for  the 
space  station  program— $1.15  billion— 
and  an  additional  20  percent  of  the  in- 
crease is  for  space  shuttle  production 
and  operations. 

Mr.  President,  fiscal  year  1990  is  a 
critical  year  for  the  Nation's  civil 
space  program  and  a  critical  test  ()f 
the  congressional  commitment  to  this 
program.  During  the  next  few  months, 
this  Congress  will  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  level  of  fimding  for  NASA  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  More  importantly, 
this  Congress  will  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  scope  and  direction  of  the 
civil  space  program  for  the  decade  of 
the  1990's  and  even  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  year  when 
the  Congress  will  be  required  to  decide 
if  the  civil  space  program  is  a  national 
priority  and.  therefore,  a  budget  prior- 
ity. This  is  the  year  when  the  Con- 
gress will  have  to  decide  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  provide  the  resources  and  chal- 
lenges needed  to  retain  our  talented 
civil  servant  base.  This  is  the  year 
when  the  Congress  must  decide  if  we 
are  to  honor  our  commitments  to  our 
allies  asid  our  promise  to  the  American 
public  to  deploy  a  permanently 
manned  space  station. 

On  July  20  of  this  year,  we  will  cele- 
brate the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Eagle  on  the  face  of  the 
Moon.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  mark  that  celebration,  not  with 
just  a  celebration  of  the  past,  but  with 


a  commitment  to  the  future.  And  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  Congress  will  turn 
the  dreams  of  today  into  the  realities 
of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  its 
section-by-section  analysis  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  916 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  there  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  to 
become  available  October  1,  1989: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Space  Station  Freedom,  $2,050,200,000: 
further,  for  the  Space  Station  Freedom. 
$2,980,500,000  to  be  available  for  obligation 
October  1,  1990  and  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1992;  and  further,  for 
the  Space  Station  Freedom.  $3,494,400,000 
to  be  available  for  obligation  on  October  1, 
1991  and  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1993:  Provided,  That  for  the  Space 
Station  Freedom  revised  baseline,  the  funds 
appropriated  for  U.S.  program  development 
will  not  exceed  $13.0  biUion  In  fiscal  year 
1984  terms,  adjusted  for  inflation  and  com- 
mercial participation; 

(2)  Space  transportation  capability  devel- 
opment. $639,000,000; 

(3)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $894,500,000; 

(4)  Life  sciences.  $124,200,000; 

(5)  Planetary  exploration,  $396,900,000; 

(6)  Space  applications,  $579,700,000; 

(7)  Technology  utilization,  $22,700,000; 

(8)  Commercial  use  of  space.  $38,300,000; 

(9)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology, 
$462,800,000; 

(10)  Transatmospheric  research  and  tech- 
nology. $127,000,000; 

(11)  Space  research  and  technology, 
$338,100,000; 

(12)  Safety,  reliability  and  quality  assur- 
ance, $23,300,000; 

(13)  Traclcing  and  data  advanced  systems, 
$19,900,000; 

(14)  University  Space  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Academic  Program,  $35,000,000. 

(b)  For  "Space  flight,  control  and  data 
communications,"  for  the  following  pro- 
grams: 

(1)  Space  shuttle  production  and  oper- 
ational capability.  $1,305,300,000; 

(2)  Space  transportation  operations. 
$2,732,200,000; 

(3)  Space  and  ground  network,  communi- 
cations and  data  systems.  $1,102,100,000. 

(c)  For  "Construction  of  facilities."  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  as  follows: 

(1)  Construction  of  addition  for  Space 
Systems  Automated  Integration  and  Assem- 
bly Facility,  Johnson  Space  Center. 
$10,500,000; 

(2)  Construction  of  addition  to  Mission 
Control  Center,  Johnson  Space  Center. 
$17,800,000; 

(3)  Construction  of  addition  to  Simulator/ 
Training  Facility.  Johnson  Space  Center, 
$3,800,000; 

(4)  Modifications  for  Expanded  Solar  Sim- 
ulation. Johnson  Space  Center.  $2,000,000; 

(5)  Modifications  of  Process  Technology 
Facility  for  Space  Station.  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center.  $4,000,000; 
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(6)  Replace  Cooling  Towers,  Launch  Com- 
plex 39  Utility  Annex,  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  $4,600,000: 

(7)  Replace  Launch  Complex  39.  Pad  A 
Chillers  and  Controls.  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  $1,200,000: 

(8)  Replace  Roofs.  Launch  Complex  39. 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  $11,000,000; 

(9)  Replace  Vehicle  Assembly  Building  Air 
Handling  Units.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
$1,800,000: 

(10)  Upgrade  Orbiter  Modification  and 
Refurbishment  Facility  to  Orbiter  Process- 
ing Facility  #3,  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
$26,000,000: 

(11)  Modification  of  High  Pressure  Indus- 
trial Water  System.  Stennis  Space  Center. 
$2,000,000: 

(12)  Replacement  of  High  Pressure  Oas 
Storage  Vessels.  Stennis  Space  Center. 
$3,000,000: 

(13)  Construction  of  natural  resource  pro- 
tection at  various  locations.  $3,800,000: 

(14)  Refurbish  bridges.  Merritt  Island. 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  $4,500,000: 

(15)  Rehabilitation  of  Spacecraft  Assem- 
bly and  Encapsulation  Facility  11.  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  $3,500,000: 

(16)  RehabUiUtion  of  Central  Heating/ 
Cooling  Plant,  Johnson  Space  Center. 
$2,800,000: 

(17)  Construction  of  E>ata  Oiierations  Fa- 
cility. Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center, 
$12,000,000: 

(18)  Construction  of  Quality  Assurance 
and  Detector  Development  Laboratory. 
Coddard  Space  FUght  Center.  $7,500,000: 

(19)  Modernization  of  South  Utility  Sys- 
tems. Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  $5,400,000: 

(20)  Construction  of  40  x  80  Drive  Motor 
Roof.  Ames  Research  Center.  $1,000,000: 

(21)  Modifications  to  Thermo- Physics  Fa- 
cilities. Ames  Research  Center.  $4,600,000; 

(22)  Modifications  to  14  x  22  Subsonic 
Wind  Tuimel.  Langley  Research  Center, 
$1,000,000: 

(23)  Modifications  to  National  Transonic 
Facility  for  Productivity,  Langley  Research 
Center.  $7,600,000; 

(24)  Modifications  to  20-Foot  Vertical 
Spin  Tunnel.  Langley  Research  Center. 
$1,900,000: 

(25)  Rehabilitation  of  Central  Air  Sys- 
tems. Lewis  Research  Center.  $2,400,000; 

(26)  Rehabilitation  of  Central  Refrigera- 
tion Equipment.  Lewis  Research  Center, 
$7,200,000; 

(27)  RehabUiUtion  of  8  x  6  Supersonic 
and  9  X  15  Low-Speed  Wind  Tuimels,  Lewis 
Research  Center,  $6,800,000; 

(28)  Rehabilitation  of  Hypersonic  Tunnel, 
Plum  Brook,  $4,100,000; 

(29)  Repair  and  Modernization  of  the  12- 
Foot  Pressure  Wind  Tiinnel.  Ames  Research 
Center.  $27,600,000; 

(30)  Construction  of  Automation  Sciences 
Research  Facility.  Ames  Research  Center. 
$10,600,000; 

(31)  Construction  of  Supersonic/Hyper- 
sonic Low  Disturbance  Tunnel.  Langley  Re- 
search Center.  $6,900,000: 

(32)  Modifications  for  Seismic  Safety. 
Coldstone.  CA.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory. 
$2,600,000: 

(33)  Repair  of  facilities  at  various  loca- 
tions, not  in  excess  of  $750,000  per  project. 
$28,000,000; 

(34)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of  fa- 
cilities at  various  locations,  not  in  excess  of 
$750,000  per  project,  $36,000,000; 

(35)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  various 
locations,  not  in  excess  of  $500,000  per 
project.  $10,000,000: 


(36)  E^nvlronmental  compliance  and  resto- 
ration, $30,000,000; 

(37)  Facility  planning  and  design  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  $26,300,000; 

(d)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," $2,032,200,000; 

(e)  For  "Inspector  General,"  $8,795,000: 

(f )  Notwitlistanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section l(i),  appropriations  hereby  author- 
ized for  "Research  and  development"  and 
"Space  flight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions" may  be  used  (1)  for  any  items  of  a 
capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)  which  may  be  required  at  locations 
other  than  installations  of  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  performance  of  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts,  and  (2)  for  grants  to 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education, 
or  to  nonprofit  organizations  whose  primary 
purpose  is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research, 
for  purchase  or  construction  of  additional 
research  facilities;  and  title  to  such  facilities 
shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  in 
any  such  grantee  institution  or  organiza- 
tion. Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  to  be  required  to  ensure  that  the 
United  States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit 
adequate  to  Justify  the  making  of  that 
grant.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"Research  and  development"  and  "Space 
flight,  control  and  data  communications" 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  major  facility,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which,  including  collateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  $500,000,  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Administrator's  designee  has 
notified  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate, 
of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimated  cost 
of  such  facility. 

(g)  When  so  specified  and  to  the  extent 
provided  in  an  appropriation  act,  (1)  any 
amount  appropriated  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment," for  "Space  flight,  control  and 
data  communications"  or  for  "Construction 
of  facilities"  may  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  contracts  may 
be  entered  into  under  "Research  and  pro- 
gram management"  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  facilities,  and  for  other  services 
to  be  provided  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

(h)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(d)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator,  and  his  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(i)(l)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (IKa),  (b),  and  (d)  may  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  new  facilities  and  addi- 
tions to.  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modifica- 
tion of  existing  facilities,  provided  the  cost 
of  each  such  project. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (l)(a)  and  (b)  may  be  used  for  un- 
foreseen programmatic  facility  project 
needs,  provided  the  cost  of  each  project,  in- 
cluding collateral  equipment,  does  not 
exceed  $500,000. 

(3)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (IKd)  may  be  used  for  repair,  reha- 
bilitation or  modification  of  facilities  con- 
trolled by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, provided  the  cost  of  each  project,  in- 
cluding collateral  equipment,  does  not 
exceed  $500,000. 


MULTI-YEAR  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  for  other  than  Space  Sta- 
tion Freedom,  $11,654,700,000  for  fiscal  year 

1991,  and    $12,176,500,000    for    fiscal    year 

1992.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
programs  authorized  in  section  1  of  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  RKPROGRAMMING  AI7THORITY 

Sec.  3.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (37),  inclusive,  of 
subsection  1(c) — 

(a)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
or  the  Administrator's  designee,  may  be 
varied  upward  10  percent,  or 

(b)  following  a  report  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Administrator's  designee  to  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space  and  Technolo- 
gy of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate,  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  such  action,  may  be  varied 
upward  25  percent,  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations. 

The  total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  under 
paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  exceed  the 
total  of  the  amounts  specified  in  section 
(IHc). 

SPECIAL  REPROGRAMMING  AUTHORITY  POR 
CONSTRUCTION  OP  PACILITIES 

Sec.  4.  Where  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  new  developments  or  scientific 
or  engineering  changes  in  the  national  pro- 
gram of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
have  occurred:  and  that  such  changes  re- 
quire the  use  of  additional  funds  for  the 
purposes  of  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification  of  facilities  at  any  location: 
and  that  deferral  of  such  action  untU  the 
enactment  of  the  next  authorization  Act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of 
the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and  space  activi- 
ties: the  Administrator  may  transfer  not  to 
exceed  V4  of  1  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  (l)(a)  and  (l)(b)  to 
the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropria- 
tion for  such  purposes.  The  Administrator 
may  also  use  up  to  $10,000,000  of  the 
amounts  authorized  under  section  (l)(c)  for 
such  purposes.  The  funds  so  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  expanded  to 
acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  repa- 
ration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment. No  such  funds  may  be  obligated  until 
a  period  of  30  days  has  passed  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Administrator's  designee 
has  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence, Space  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  a  written  report  describing  the 
nature  of  the  construction,  its  cost  and  the 
reasons  therefore. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act— 

(a)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  delet- 
ed by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  origi- 
nally made  to  either  the  House  Conunittee 
on  Science.  Space  and  Technology  or  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Conunerce.  Science 
and  Transportation. 

(b)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized 
for  that  particular  program  by  subsections 
1(a).  Kb),  and  1(d). 
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(c)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  either  such  com- 
mittee, 

unless  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed  after 
the  receipt  by  each  such  committee,  of 
notice  given  by  the  Administrator  or  the  Ad- 
minlstrators  designee  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  the  action  proposed 
to  be  taken  and  the  facU  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  in  support  of  such  proposed 
action. 

AMianaaarr  to  space  act— withholding  of 

TECKN ICAL  DATA 

Sec.  «.  Section  303  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
is  amended,  by  adding  "(a)"  after  "303."  by 
removing  "and"  before  "(B),"  and  by  adding 
after  "national  security"  the  following:  ". 
and  (C)  information  withheld  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  below."  At  the  end  of  section  303(a). 
add  the  following  new  section: 

■(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  reg- 
ulations, in  consultation  with  concerned 
agencies,  under  which  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  withhold,  or  to  require  the 
withholding,  from  public  disclosure  any 
technical  data  in  the  possession  of.  or  under 
the  control  of.  the  Administration.  If  such 
daU  may  not  be  exported  lawfully  outside 
the  United  SUtes  without  an  authorization 
or  license  under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2401-2420)  or 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2751  et  seq.).  However,  technical  daU  may 
not  be  withheld  under  this  section  If  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  either  such  Act  au- 
thorize the  export  of  such  daU  pursuant  to 
a  general,  unrestricted  license  in  such  regu- 
lations." 

AMENDMEirrS  TO  SPACE  ACT— INVEMTIONS  IM 
OUTER  SPACE 


Sec.  7(a).  Amendment.  Section  305  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  Any  invention  made,  used  or  sold  in 
outer  space  on  an  aeronautical  and  space  ve- 
hicle (as  defined  In  section  103(2))  under  the 
jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  United  States 
shaU  be  considered  to  be  made,  used  or  sold 
within  the  United  SUtes  for  purposes  of 
this  Act.  except  with  respect  to  any  space 
vehicle  or  component  thereof  that  is  speclfi- 
caUy  identified  and  otherwise  provided  for 
by  an  International  agreement  to  which  the 
United  SUtes  Is  a  party." 

(b)  Effective  Date. 

(1)  In  General.  Subject  to  subsections  (2). 
(3)  and  (4)  of  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  section  (a)  shall  apply  to  all  United 
SUtes  patents  granted  before,  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
to  all  applications  for  United  SUtes  patents 
pending  on  or  fUed  on  or  after  such  date  of 
enactment. 

(2)  Amendments  Not  to  Affect  Prior  Deci- 
sions. The  amendments  made  by  section  (a) 
shall  not  affect  any  final  decision  made  by  a 
court  or  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  a  patent  or  an  application 
for  a  patent.  If  no  appeal  from  such  decision 
is  pending  and  the  time  for  filing  an  appeal 
has  expired. 

(3)  Amendments  Not  To  Affect  Certain 
Pending  Cases.  The  amendments  made  by 
section  (a)  shaU  not  affect  the  right  of  any 
party  In  any  case  pending  In  a  court  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  have 
the  party's  rights  determined  on  the  basis 


of  the  substantive  law  In  effect  before  such 
date  of  enactment. 

(4)  Amendments  To  Be  Prospective  In  Ap- 
plication. Subject  to  subsections  (2)  and  (3) 
of  this  section,  the  amendments  made  by 
section  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  process, 
machine,  article  of  manufacture,  or  compo- 
sition of  matter,  and  embodiment  of  which 
was  launched  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

AMERDMENT  TO  SPACE  ACT— PRIVATELY 
FINANCED  FACILITY  PROJECTS 

Sec.  8.  The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

PRIVATELY  FINANCED  FACILITY  PROJECTS 

Sec.  313.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  contracts,  leases  or 
agreements  providing  for  private  financing 
of  special  purpose  facility  projects,  on  gov- 
ernment or  nongovernment  sites,  for  the  ex- 
clusive or  nonexclusive  use  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, its  contractors  or  subcontractors: 
Provided,  That  such  authorization  may  not 
be  utilized  unless  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines  that   such   privately    financed   con- 
struction or  modification  is  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  Government:  Provided  further. 
That  no  project  considered  for  private  fi- 
nancing shall  be  initiated  unless  it  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
and  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
and  30  days  have  passed  after  the  Adminis- 
trator's notification  of  a  proposed  action 
hereunder:  Provided  further.  That  If.  pursu- 
ant to  the  above  sUted  provisions,  the  Ad- 
ministrator   authorizes    privately    financed 
construction  or  modification,  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  law,  to  the  contrary,  to  assume 
in  the  resultant  contract,  lease  or  agree- 
ment, contingent  liability  in  excess  of  avail- 
able appropriations  relating  to  the  Govern- 
ment's potential  termination  for  its  conven- 
ience of  such  contract,  lease  or  agreement. 
If  such  contract,  lease  or  agreement  limits 
the  amount  of  the  payments  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  allowed  to  make  under 
such    contract,     lease     or     agreement    to 
amounts  to  be  provided  in  advance  in  appro- 
priations Acts. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBtJTION 

Sec.  9.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  geographical  distribution 
of  Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasi- 
ble, and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  should  explore  ways 
and  means  of  distributing  Its  research  and 
development  funds  whenever  feasible. 

TITLE 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1990." 


Sectional  Analysis  of  S.  916 

SECTION  1 


Subsections  (a),  (b).  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  would 
authorize  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
funds.  In  the  total  amount  of 
$13,273,995,000,  as  follows:  (a)  for  "Research 
and  development,"  a  total  of  14  program 
line  items  aggregating  the  sum  of 
$5,751,600,000:  (b)  for  "Space  flight,  control 
and  daU  communications."  a  total  of  3  line 
items  aggregating  the  sum  of  $5,139,600,000; 


(c)  for  "Construction  of  facilities."  a  total  of 
37  line  items  aggregating  the  sum  of 
$341,800,000;  (d)  for  "Research  and  program 
management,"  $2,032,200,000;  and  (e)  for 
"Inspector  General,"  $8,795,000. 

Subsection  1(e)  is  a  new  appropriation  ac- 
count for  the  Inspector  General. 

Subsection  1(f)  would  authorize  the  use  of 
appropriations  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" and  "Space  flight,  control  and  daU 
communications"  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  1(1)  for:  (1)  items  of  a 
capital  nature  (other  than  the  acquisition  of 
land)  required  at  locations  other  than 
NASA  InsUllations  for  the  performance  of 
research  and  development  contracts;  and  (2) 
grants  to  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  or  to  nonprofit  organizations, 
whose  primary  purpose  Is  the  conduct  of  sci- 
entific research,  for  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  additional  research  facilities.  Title  to 
such  facilities  shall  be  vested  in  the  United 
SUtes  unless  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  national  program  of  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  will  best  be  served  by 
vesting  title  In  any  such  grantee  Institution 
or  organization.  Moreover,  each  such  grant 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  find  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  United  SUtes  will  receive  benefit 
therefrom  adequate  to  justify  the  making  of 
that  grant. 

In  either  case,  no  funds  may  be  used  for 
construction  of  a  facility  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection,  the  estimated  cost  of  which, 
including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
$500,000.  unless  the  Administrator  notifies 
the  specified  committees  of  the  Congress,  of 
the  nature,  location,  and  estimated  cost  of 
such  facility. 

Subsection  Kg)  would  provide  that,  when 
so  specified  and  to  the  extent  provided  in  an 
appropriation  act,  any  amount  appropriated 
for  "Research  and  development."  "Space 
flight,  control  and  daU  communications," 
or  for  "Construction  of  facilities"  may 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  llmiU- 
tlon.  Subsection  (2)  sUtes  that  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  the  "Research  and  program 
management"  appropriation  are  available 
for  contracts  for  maintenance  and  operation 
of  facilities  and  for  other  services  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
language  has  been  changed  to  that  found  In 
the  "Research  and  program  management" 
section  of  the  NASA  appropriations  bill  In 
order  to  clarify  the  authority  and  reconcile 
potential  problems  resulting  from  the  dif- 
fering formulations. 

Subsection  1(h)  would  authorize  the  use 
of  not  to  exceed  $35,000  of  the  "Research 
and  program  management"  appropriation 
for  scientific  consulUtion  or  extraordinary 
expenses.  Including  represenUtion  and  offi- 
cial entertainment  expenses,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator,  whose  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Subsection  KlKl)  would  provide  that  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  "Research  and 
development."  "Space  flight,  control  and 
daU  communications."  and  "Research  and 
program  management,"  not  in  excess  of 
$100,000  per  project  (including  collateral 
equipment)  may  be  used  for  construction  of 
new  facilities  and  additions  to  existing  fa- 
cilities, and  for  repair,  rehablllUtlon,  or 
modification  of  faculties. 

Subsection  (2)  would  provide  that  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  per  project  of  "Research 
and  development"  and  "Space  flight,  con- 
trol and  daU  conununlcatlons"  funds  may 
be  used  for  facility  repair  or  modification 
due  to  unforeseeen  programmatic  needs. 
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Subsection  (3)  would  provide  that  not  In 
excess  of  $500,000  per  project  (Including  col- 
Uteral  equipment)  of  funds  appropriated 
for  "Research  and  program  management" 
may  be  used  for  work  on  facilities  owned  or 
leased  by  the  General  Services  Admlnistra- 
Uon. 

SKnOM  a— MTTLTI-TKAII  AtTTRORIZATION 

SecUon  104  of  P.L.  100-MS.  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Au- 
thorisation Act  of  1089.  provided  that  com- 
mencing In  FY  1990  and  every  year  thereaf- 
ter, the  President  submits  to  Congress  a  3- 
year  budget  request  for  NASA.  This  section 
authorizes  appropriations  for  FY  1991  and 
FY  1993  In  amounts  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Presidents  FY  1990  budget  for  all  pro- 
grams other  than  Space  Station  Freedom.  A 
three-year  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  Space  Station  Freedom  is  included  in 
sec  1(a)  of  this  biU. 

SaCnOIl  3— AOMmiSniATOR'S  RXPROCllAlfMIHC 
ADTHORITT 

Section  3  would  authorize  upward  vari- 
ations of  the  sums  authorized  for  the  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  line  items  of  10  per- 
cent at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
or  the  Administrator's  designee,  or  of  25 
percent  following  a  report  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Administrator's  designee  to 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  on  the  circum- 
stances of  such  action,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  unusual  cost  variations.  However, 
the  total  cost  of  aU  work  authorized  under 
these  line  items  may  not  exceed  the  total 
sum  authorized  for  "Construction  of  facili- 
ties" under  subsection  1(c). 

SKcnoH  4— srxciAL  rkprocrammimg 

AUTHOIUTT  roa  COMSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 

Section  4  would  provide  that  not  more 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  "Research  and  development" 
and  "Space  flight,  control  and  data  commu- 
nications" may  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  the  "Construction  of  facilities" 
appropriation,  to  be  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  and  land  acquisition  at 
any  location  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  new  developments  or  scientific 
or  engineering  changes  in  the  national  aero- 
nautical and  space  program  have  occurred; 
and  that  such  changes  require  the  use  of  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  purpose  of  construc- 
tion, expansion  or  modification  of  facilities 
at  any  location:  and  that  deferral  of  such 
action  until  the  next  authorization  act  is  en- 
acted would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  inter- 
est of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and  space 
activities.  Additionally,  up  to  $10,000,000  of 
"Construction  of  facilities"  funds  may  be 
used  for  these  purposes.  However,  no  such 
funds  may  be  obligated  until  30  days  have 
passed  after  the  Administrator  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator's designee  has  transmitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  a  written 
report  containing  a  description  of  the  con- 
struction, its  cost,  and  the  reasons  there- 
fore. 

sacnoM  s— LnoTATioiis  on  authokitt 
Section  5  would  provide  that,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act— 

(a)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  delet- 
ed by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  origi- 
nally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology  or  the 


Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science 
and  Transportation. 

(b)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized 
for  that  particular  program  by  subsections 
1(a).  Kb)  and  1(d).  and 

(c)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  l>e  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  either  such  com- 
mittee. 

unless  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed  after 
the  receipt  by  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence. Space,  and  Technology  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  notice  given  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Administrator's  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  sup- 
port of  such  proposed  action. 

SECTION  «— AMENDMENT  TO  SPA(X  ACT- 
WITHHOLDING  OF  TECHNICAL  DATA 

This  section  would  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  to  provide  NASA  the  authority  to 
withhold,  or  require  the  withholding,  from 
public  disclosure  certain  technical  data  that 
is  subject  to  export  control  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2401-2420)  or  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2751  et  seq.)  The 
technical  data  subject  to  this  amendment  is 
only  that  data  subject  to  those  Acts  and 
their  implementing  regulations  and  proce- 
dures. The  amendment  will  provide  NASA 
greater  flexibility  to  manage  high  technolo- 
gy in  its  possession  or  under  its  control  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  national  policy  re- 
garding the  export  thereof.  The  amendment 
is  similar  to  a  provision  amending  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  (FOIA)  originally 
contained  In  S.  774,  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Reform  Act.  as  introduced  in  1983  in 
the  98th  Congress  as  well  as  to  authority 
provided  to  the  E>epartment  of  Defense  in 
section  1217  of  the  FY  1984  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  (Pub.  L.  98-84,  10  U.S.C. 
140c). 

As  recognized  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  its  report  (S.  Rep.  98-221)  ac- 
companying S.  774.  an  anomaly  exists  be- 
tween efforts  to  restrict  the  export  of  cer- 
tain data  important  to  the  United  States  on 
the  one  hand,  while  allowing  its  public  re- 
lease under  FOIA  on  the  other.  This  anoma- 
ly comes  about  because  nonproprietary 
technical  data  of  the  type  that  is  subject  to 
export  control  in  the  possession  of  any 
agency  may  also  be  subject  to  release  under 
FOIA.  Such  release  could  be  unrestricted 
and  thereby  obviate  the  requirement  for  an 
export  license,  or  the  release  could  even  be 
to  a  foreign  requester  under  FOIA.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  is  to  redress  that 
anomaly. 

In  removing  a  similar  provision  from  S. 
774  by  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
1984.  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  (sponsor  of  the 
bill  and  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution, 
which  had  jurisdiction  over  the  bill)  noted 
that  the  DoD  Authorization  bill  had  been 
enacted  (referring  to  Pub.  L.  98-84)  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  area  for  the  DoD.  and 
then  continued: 

"There  remain  other  areas  with  the  po- 
tential of  creating  a  problem,  for  Instance, 
technical  data  with  military  or  space  appli- 
cation in  the  possession  of  NASA.  In  light  of 
time  constraints  on  this  bill,  it  would  be 
wisest  to  pursue  other  potential  problem 
areas  at  another  time.  Accordingly,  with  a 
major  part  of  the  problem  addressed  by  the 


proposed  10th  exemption  already  enacted,  it 
is  the  Intent  of  this  amendment  to  defer 
other  concerns  in  this  technical  data  area 
until  another  time."  C.R..  Feb.  27.  1984.  S. 
1797. 

This  amendment  will  resolve  the  matter 
for  NASA,  as  suggested  by  Senator  Hatch. 

In  developing  Its  implementing  regula- 
tions under  the  proposed  amendment. 
NASA  will  coordinate  its  efforts  with  other 
agencies  (such  as  the  I>epartment  of  De- 
fense) who  have  similar  authority,  as  well  as 
with  the  agencies  that  administer  the 
export  control  laws,  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
standardized  procedures  and  uniform  treat- 
ment for  technical  data  subject  to  the  with- 
holding authority  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable.  Such  coordination  would  in- 
clude identifying  categories  of  technical 
data  that  would  require  continuing  inter- 
agency coordination  prior  to  release.  Also. 
NASA  will  assure  that  its  implementing  reg- 
ulations exclude  any  technical  data  of  an- 
other agency,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  in  the 
possession  of  NASA,  consistent  with  present 
NASA  policy  set  forth  in  14  C.F.R.  I»art 
1206.  Rather,  such  data  will  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  whatever  authority  such 
other  agency  may  have. 

SECTION  7— AMENDMENT  TO  SPACE  ACT- 
INVENTIONS  IN  OUTER  SPACE 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide clarity  and  certainty  as  to  the  applica- 
bility of  U.S.  patent  laws  to  activities  in 
outer  space.  This  is  important  to  commer- 
cial entitles  who  need  to  know,  with  certain- 
ty, that  their  activities  in  space  will  receive 
the  same  patent  protection  that  they  would 
if  conducted  here  on  Earth.  Removing  that 
element  of  risk  from  the  decision  process  of 
these  companies  will  greately  Increase  the 
chances  that  they  will  proceed  with  their 
plans  for  activities  in  space. 

This  provision  is  intended  to  be  consistent 
with  U.S.  international  law  obligations,  in- 
cluding Article  VIII  of  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty,  which  provides  that  "[a]  SUte 
Party  to  the  Treaty  on  whose  registry  an 
object  launched  into  outer  space  is  carried 
shall  retain  Jurisdiction  and  control  over 
such  object,  and  over  any  personnel  thereof, 
while  in  outer  space  or  on  a  celestial  body." 
Thus,  this  provision  should  not  be  interpret- 
ed to  apply  to  a  foreign-registered  space 
object  unless  there  is  a  specific  agreement 
with  the  registering  State  in  this  regard. 

Another  aspect  is  that  it  will  provide  flexi- 
bility in  implementing  agreements  with  for- 
eign partners  who  will  be  cooperating  with 
the  United  States  in  the  development  and 
use  of  the  Space  Station  Freedom.  This  is 
possible  by  the  exception  to  the  strict  appli- 
cation of  U.S.  patent  law,  for  space  vehicles 
that  are  specifically  identified  and  other- 
wise provided  for  by  an  international  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 
Such  an  exception  has  been  made,  for  ex- 
cample,  regarding  the  applicability  of  35 
U.S.C.  184  (concerning  filing  of  [patent]  ap- 
plications in  foreign  countries)  in  the  inter- 
national agreement  for  the  Space  Station 
Freedom. 

The  language  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is  identical  to  that  in  H.R.  4316  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  16,  1986,  and  H.R.  1510  which 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  October  5,  1988. 
Prior  to  such  passage  the  bill  was  subject  to 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
Civil  Uberties  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  and  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and  Ap- 
plications. Committee  on  Science,  Space  and 
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Technology.  It  has  also  received  substantial 
support  from  private  industry  and  the  pri- 
vate patent  bar. 

SECTION  B— PHIVATKLT  FINAMCED  FACILITY 
PROJECTS 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  commercial  investment  and  involve- 
ment in  the  construction  and  modification 
of  faciUties  utUized  in  the  United  Slates 
clvU  space  program.  NASA,  however,  cur- 
rently lacks  the  legal  authority  necessary  to 
fully  utUize  these  important  tools.  This 
amendment  to  the  FY  1990  NASA  Authori- 
zation Bill  gives  NASA  that  authority. 

This  amendment  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
(P.L.  85-568),  as  amended,  providing  perma- 
nent legislation  which  would  allow  NASA, 
notwithstanding  any  law  to  the  contrary,  to 
enter  into  contracts,  leases  or  agreements 
providing  for  private  financing  of  such  spe- 
cial purpose  facility  projects,  on  government 
or  on  nongovernment  sites,  and  for  the  ex- 
clusive or  nonexclusive  use  of  NASA,  its 
contractors,  or  subcontractors  whenever  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  determines  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Government  to  do 
so.  The  amendment  would  preclude  the  ini- 
tiation of  such  privately  financed  facility 
projects  until  30  calendar  days  had  passed 
following  the  Administrator's  notification  to 
the  authorizing  and  appropriation  commit- 
tees of  proposed  actions. 

NASA  also  currently  lacks  legal  authority 
to  assume,  in  resultant  contracts,  leases  or 
agreements,  contingent  termination  liability 
in  excess  of  available  appropriations.  Since 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  private  parties 
will  provide  financing  for  facility  projects 
unless  their  investments  in  the  projects  are 
protected  through  Government  assumption 
of  contingent  liabUity  In  the  event  they  are 
terminated  by  the  Govenunent,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  these  privately  fi- 
nanced facility  projects  that  NASA  be  pro- 
vided that  authority.  This  amendment  gives 
NASA  the  necessary  authority. 

SECTION  B— GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION 

Section  9  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  it  Is  In  the  national  Interest 
that  consideration  be  given  to  geographical 
distribution  of  Federal  research  funds 
whenever  feasible. 

SECTION  10— TITLE 

Section  10  would  provide  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act, 
1990."* 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure  and  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee   on    Science.    Technology,     and 

Space. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  been  an 
ardent  and  vocal  supporter  of  this  Na- 
tion's space  program,  and  I  believe 
that  this  Nation  must  maintain  its 
leadership  in  space. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  20  years, 
this  Nation  has  invested  over  $250  bil- 
lion in  space,  and  we  have  amazed  the 
world  with  our  technological  prowess. 
However,  the  race  for  space  has  taken 
on  a  totally  different  look  in  the 
1980's.  No  longer  is  it  a  race  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
manifest     technological     superiority. 


Today,  there  are  many  nations  in  the 
race  for  space  and  in  the  race  for  the 
markets  and  technologies  of  tomor- 
row. 
Will  the  United  States  win  this  race? 
Yes,  if  we  are  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  commitment  and  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  warning  signals.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  not  done  either  over 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  President.  2  years  ago,  the  Busi- 
ness Higher  Education  Forum  issued  a 
report  entitled  "Space:  America's  New 
Competitive  Frontier."  In  that  report 
was  a  most  telling  statement: 

Foreign  countries  have  targeted  and  are 
winning  major  world  market  shares  in  the 
rapidly  growing  high-technology  and  service 
Industries,  largely  because  the  United  States 
is  failing  to  utilize  fully  its  competitive 
strengths. 

America's  steel,  auto,  consumer  electron- 
ics and  clothing  Industries  all  have  been  vic- 
timized by  overseas  competition  and  the  ■ 
U.S.  lead  is  threatened  In  several  other 
areas  of  commerce.  It  is  Ironic  that  the 
nation  that  has  made  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion of  space  technology  to  the  world  should 
now  he  In  danger  of  losing  that  lead  as  well. 
The  facts,  however,  are  undeniably  clear. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (OTA),  during  this 
decade  "advanced  foreign  capabilities  have 
or  will  become  comparable  to  those  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  virtually  every  area  of  civil- 
ian space  technology  except  manned  flight." 
Competition  is  especially  prevalent  in  four 
areas:  Space  Transportation;  Materials 
Processing;  Remote  Sensing;  Satellite  Com- 
munications. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  course  of  the 
last  few  years.  I  have  been  puzzled  by 
the  debate  that  has  been  taking  place 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  On  the  one  hand.  I 
hear  Members  discuss  what  we  are 
going  to  do,  but  on  the  other  hand.  I 
do  not  see  anyone  providing  the  neces- 
sary resources.  The  civil  space  pro- 
gram, perhaps  more  than  any  area  of 
the  budget,  has  been  a  victim  of  this 
inconsistency. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  hear  Members 
talk  about  possible  manned  missions 
to  Mars  and  to  the  Moon  and  the  de- 
plojrment  of  a  permanently  manned 
space  station,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
we  cut  the  NASA  budget  request  each 
year  to  where  we  are  putting  ongoing 
activities  in  jeopardy. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
I  mean.  The  current  operating  plan 
for  NASA  in  fiscal  year  1989  is  $10.9 
billion.  The  run  out  of  those  ongoing 
activities'  budget  requirements  in 
fiscal  year  1990  is  $14.0  billion— yet 
the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  request  is 
only  for  $13.3  billion,  and  it  assumes 
several  new  starts. 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  get  there 
from  here,  and  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  either 
ante  up  the  funding  required  to  imple- 
ment the  program  we  currently  have 
on  the  table,  or  it  is  time  for  us  to  re- 
align the  program  to  the  available 
budget  resources. 
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Mr.  President,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  argued  that  we  need  to 
pay  our  bills  and  pay  for  our  priorities. 
The  civil  space  program  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  Nation's  future,  and  we 
must  be  willing  to  make  that  invest- 
ment. 

I  hope  that  in  the  next  few  months 
the  Congress  will  address  the  gap  be- 
tween the  dreams  of  our  civil  space 
program  and  its  budget  realities  and 
that  we  will  prepare  authorization  and 
appropriations  bills  and  budget  resolu- 
tions that  adequately  finance  this  pro- 
gram. 

A  wise  man  once  said:  "The  tragedy 
of  life  doesn't  lie  in  not  reaching  your 
goal.  The  tragedy  lies  in  having  no 
goal  to  reach.  It  is  not  a  disgrace  to 
reach  for  the  stars,  but  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  have  no  stars  to  reach  for." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  make  sure  that 
our  actions  this  year  on  the  NASA 
budget  keep  our  children's  dreams, 
and  our  children's  children's  dreams 
alive.  Let  us  give  NASA  the  resources 
required  to  maintain  U.S.  leadership 
in  space  and  to  turn  the  dreams  of 
today  into  the  realities  of  tomorrow.* 


By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  917.  A  bill  to  expand  the  powers 
of  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

PROTECTION  OF  INDIAN  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Inootte.  a 
bill  to  protect  Native  American  arts 
and  crafts  from  the  increasing  threat 
of  counterfeit  imports  and  cheap  imi- 
tations which  are  being  represented  as 
genuine  Native  American  artwork.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
bring  greater  assurances  to  the  con- 
sumer that  the  Indian  arts  and  crafts 
they  purchase  are  indeed  authentic 
and  that  Indian  artisans  are  not  un- 
fairly penalized  by  counterfeiting  and 
misrepresentation  in  the  marketplace. 
My  bill  is  identical  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  my  Arizona  col- 
league. Congressman  Jon  Kyl. 

Many  Indian  artisans  depend  on  the 
sale  of  their  arts  and  crafts  as  their 
sole  source  of  income  or  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  transfer  payments  re- 
ceived such  as  food  stamps.  APDC  or 
general  assistance  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Congressman  Kyl 
mentioned  a  couple  of  disturbing  fig- 
ures in  his  introductory  statement: 
"The  Commerce  Department,  in  a 
1985  report  to  Congress,  estimated 
that  imported  imitation  Native  Ameri- 
can handicrafts  are  siphoning  off  10  to 
20  percent  from  genuine  manufactur- 
ers' markets.  Commerce  also  found 
that  much  of  the  counterfeit  market  is 
made  up  of  jewelry  that  undersells  the 
genuine  articles  made  by  craftsmen 
such  as  the  Navajo.  Hopi.  and  Zuni  by 
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as  much  as  50  percent."  Congressman 
Kyl  goes  on  to  point  out  that:  "If  the 
income  derived  from  their  craftwork 
becomes  too  low,  younger  generations 
are  discouraged  from  learning  the 
crafts  and  they  can  die  out  altogeth- 
er." What  a  sad  day  that  would  be  if 
the  American  Indian— having  been 
sorely  treated  as  a  people  for  so  long- 
would  lose  a  precious  part  of  their  her- 
itage through  counterfeit  and  misrep- 
resentation. 

Yet.  through  some  fairly  simple 
changes  to  current  law,  we  can  assist 
Indian  artisans  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  protect  the  products  they  craft 
and  provide  a  greater  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  purchases  made  by  the 
consimier.  My  bill  would  allow  the  ex- 
isting Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board 
within  the  Bureau  of  Indisui  Affairs  to 
license  and  register  trademarks  of  an 
Indian  artisan.  The  bill  would  also 
strengthen  the  criminal  penalties  for 
misrepresentation  of  Indian  artwork 
and  would  provide  civil  remedies  for 
Indian  artisans  and  others  to  obtain 
compensation  from  those  who  partici- 
pate in  the  misrepresentation  of 
Indian  produced  goods  and  products, 
f^ally,  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Board  would  be  able  to  recommend 
complaints  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  further  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  Senator  Ihouye  and  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill 
be  inserted  in  the  Rscoro  at  this 
point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  917 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  oS  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  DBCLAKATION  REGARDING  REGULA- 
TION OP  TRADE  IN  INDIAN  ARTS  AND 
CRATTS. 

Clause  3  of  section  8  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  on 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  In  the  recognition  of 
this  authority  and  the  obligation  it  entails, 
the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  trade 
in  Indian  arts  and  crafts  shall  be  protected. 

SEC.  t.  POWERS  OF  INDIAN  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
BOARD. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
promote  the  development  of  Indian  arts  and 
crafts  and  to  create  a  board  to  assist  there- 
in, and  for  other  purposes"  (25  U.S.C.  305a) 
is  amended— 

< I)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  Board"  and  inserting 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the 
Board":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "Indian  wairds  of  the  Gov- 
ernment" and  inserting  "Indian  individ- 
uals": and 

(2)  by  amending  clause  (g)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(gXl)  to  create  for  the  Board,  or  for 
an  individual  Indian  or  Indian  tribe  or 
group,  trademarks  of  genuineness  and  qual- 
ity for  Indian  products  and  the  products  of 
an  Individual  Indian  or  particular  Indian 
tribe  or  group:  (2)  to  establish  standards 


and  regulations  for  the  use  of  Oovemment- 
owned  trademarks  by  corporations,  associa- 
tions, or  Individuals,  and  to  charge  for  such 
use  under  such  licenses:  (3)  to  register  any 
such  trademark  owned  by  the  Government 
or  a  trademark  owned  by  an  individual 
Indian,  or  Indian  tribe  or  group,  in  the 
United  States  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
without  charge:  and  (4)  to  pursue  in  the 
courts  any  appeal  or  defense  proceeding 
with  respect  to  any  final  determination  of 
that  office:" 

SBC.  i.  REFERRAL  FOR  CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  Via 
LATIONS. 

(a)  Criminal.— The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Board  may  receive  complaints  of  violations 
of  section  1159  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  refer  complaints  of  such  viola- 
tions to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
for  appropriate  investigation.  After  review- 
ing the  investigation  report,  the  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  Board  may  reconunend  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  that 
criminal  proceedings  be  instituted  under 
that  section,  which  shall  be  prosecuted  in 
appropriate  cases. 

(b)  Civil.— The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Board  may  recommend  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  institute  a-civU  action  under 
section  llS9<c)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  which  shall  be  commenced  in  appro- 
priate cases. 

SEC.    4.    MISREPRESENTATION    OF    INDIAN     PRO- 
DUCED GOODS  AND  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1159  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"91159.    MISREPRESENTATION    OF    INDIAN 
PRODUCED  GOODS  AND  PRODUCTS 

"(a)  It  is  unlawful  to  offer  or  display  for 
sale  any  good,  with  or  without  any  Govern- 
ment trademark,  as  Indian  produced,  an 
Indian  product,  or  the  product  of  a  particu- 
lar Indian  or  Indian  tribe  or  group,  resident 
within  the  United  States,  when  such  good  is 
not  Indian  produced,  an  Indian  product,  or 
the  product  of  the  particular  Indian  or 
Indian  tribe  or  group. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  first  violation,  be 
fined  in  accordance  with  this  title,  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both: 
and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  subsequent  violations, 
be  fined  in  accordance  with  this  title,  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  1  year  and  6 
months,  or  both. 

"(c)(1)  Whoever  is  aggrieved  by  a  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  may,  in  a  civil  action— 

"(A)  obtain  injunctive  or  other  equitable 
relief: 

"(B)  recover  the  greater  of— 

"(i)  treble  damages, 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  any  aggrieved  individ- 
ual purchaser,  liquidated  damages  of  not 
less  than  $1,000  for  each  violation: 

"(iii)  in  the  case  of  any  aggrieved  Indian. 
Indian  tribe  or  group,  or  competing  produc- 
er, supplier,  or  retailer,  not  less  than  (1,000 
for  each  day  on  which  subsection  (a)  is  vio- 
lated. 

"(2)  In  addition,  a  court  may  award  puni- 
tive damages  and  the  costs  of  suit  and  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee. 

"(dKl)  A  civil  action  under  subsection 
(cKI)  may  be  commenced— 

"(A)  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  upon  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  or  an 
Indian  tribe  or  group: 

"(B)  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
in  which  the  violation  occurred:  or 


"(C)  by  an  Indian  tribe  or  group  on  behalf 
of  its  members. 

"(2)  Any  amount  recovered  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  paid  to  the  individual 
Indian  or  Indian  tribe  or  group  concerned, 
except  that— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  paragraph  (IMA),  the 
Attorney  General  may  deduct  from  the 
amount  recovered  the  amount  for  the  costs 
of  suit  and  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
awarded  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(2)  and 
deposit  the  amount  of  such  costs  and  fees  as 
a  reimbursement  credited  to  appropriations 
currently  available  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  receipt  of  the  amount  recovered: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  paragraph  (1)(B),  the 
amount  recovered  for  the  costs  of  suit  and 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (cK2)  may  be  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  awarded  under  subsection 
(cMl),  and  if  the  violation  does  not  concern 
an  individual  Indian,  Indian  tribe  or  group, 
then  the  entire  award  may  be  retained  by 
the  SUte:  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  paragraph  (IMC),  the 
amount  recovered  for  the  costs  of  suit  and 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (CM2)  may  be  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  awarded  under  subsection 
(cMl). 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  Indian'  means  any  individ- 
ual who  is  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe: 

"(2)  the  terms  'Indian  product'  and  'prod- 
uct of  a  particular  Indian  tribe  or  group'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  regulations 
which  may  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior:  and 

"(3)  the  term  'Indian  tribe'  means  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  Alaska  Native  vil- 
lage, or  other  organized  group  or  communi- 
ty which  is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the 
special  programs  and  services  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  Indians  because  of 
their  status  as  Indians.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  item 
relating  to  section  1159  in  the  table  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  53  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1159.    Misrepresentation    of    Indian    pro- 
duced goods  and  products.". 

SEC  S.  PENALTY  FOR  COUNTERFEITING  INDIAN 
ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  BOARD  TRADE 
MARK. 

Section  1158  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "fined  not 
more  than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months, "  and  inserting  "fined  in 
accordance  with  this  title,  imprisoned  not 
more  than  1  year  and  6  months,".* 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Nick- 
LES,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Spec- 
ter): 
S.  918.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  of 
fresh  mushrooms  to  develop,  finance, 
and  carry  out  a  nationally  coordinated 
program  for  fresh  mushroom  promo- 
tion, and  consumer  information,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forest- 
ry. 

FRESH  MUSHROOM  PROMOTION,  RESEARCH,  AND 
CONSUMER  INFORMATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation, 
along  with  Senators  Wilson.  Pryor. 
Nickles.  Fowler,  and  Specter  that 
would    authorize    a    promotion,     re- 
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search,  and  consumer  education  pro- 
gram for  fresh  mushrooms. 

The  goals  of  the  program  would  be 
to  strengthen  the  fresh  mushroom  in- 
dustry's position  in  the  marltetplace, 
maintain  and  expand  existing  markets 
for  fresh  mushrooms,  and  develop  new 
markets  and  uses  for  fresh  mush- 
rooms. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Oklahoma  also 
has  a  thriving  fresh  mushroom  pro- 
duction industry.  As  our  farmers  con- 
tinue to  face  challenging  economic  sit- 
uations, it  is  this  type  of  diversifica- 
tion and  use  of  the  latest  technology 
that  will  keep  agriculture  as  our  Na- 
tion's No.  1  industry. 

Another  important  part  of  the  equa- 
tion for  the  future  success  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  marketing.  Ameri- 
can farmers  must  now  be  prepared  to 
take  an  active  role  beyond  production 
into  marketing  and  related  efforts  to 
increase  demand  for  their  product. 
Promotion,  research,  and  consimier 
education  progrsmiis  such  as  the  one 
that  would  be  authorized  under  this 
legislation  are  specifically  designed  to 
enhance  consumer  demand  for  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  and  the  products 
made  from  it. 

The  implementation  of  a  fresh 
mushroom  promotion,  research,  and 
consumer  education  program  would  be 
subject  to  a  referendum  among  fresh 
mushroom  producers.  If  approved  it 
would  serve  as  the  vehicle  to  most  ef- 
fectively and  successfiUly  achieve  the 
marketing  goal  for  mushroom  produc- 
ers on  an  industry-wide  basis.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  this  is  a  self-help 
effort,  funded  and  operated  by  the 
producers  themselves,  with  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  And  as  Fed- 
eral resources  become  more  scarce, 
producers  wiU  simply  have  to  move  in 
this  direction  of  taking  on  more  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  general  approach  taken  by  this 
legislation  is  similar  to  that  used  in 
promotion  and  research  legislation  for 
other  commodities.  It  wUl  provide  for 
the  issuance  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  an  order  providing  assess- 
ment procedures  applicable  to  produc- 
ers and  first  handlers  of  mushrooms 
and  establishing  an  administrative 
framework  for  the  operation  of  the 
program.  The  order  would  cover  all  va- 
rieties of  cultivated  mushrooms  com- 
mercially grown  or  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  the  fresh  market. 
Mushrooms  used  in  processing  would 
not  be  included. 

The  bill  includes  provisions  for  the 
esUbllshment  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture of  a  Mushroom  CouncU  made 
up  of  producers  to  administer  the 
order,  and  payment  of  an  assessment 
of  y^  cent  per  pound  for  the  first  year, 
and  1  cent  per  pound  for  the  second 
year.  However,  producers  or  importers 
of  less  than  500,000  pounds  per  year 
would  be  exempt  from  the  assessment. 


Mr.  President,  I  find  it  commendable 
that  the  mushroom  industry,  which 
does  not  receive  any  type  of  Federal 
support,  has  united  behind  this  self- 
helf  effort  to  become  more  aggressive- 
ly involved  in  the  marketing  of  their 
product.  They  deserve  our  support 
through  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text   of   the   bill   be   printed   in   the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  918 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Fresh  Mushroom  Promotion,  Research, 
and  Consumer  Information  Act". 

PINDIMCS  AND  DECLARATION  OT  POLICT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings.— Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  fresh  mushrooms  are  an  important 
food  that  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  human 
diet: 

(2)  the  production  of  mushrooms  plays  a 
significant  role  In  the  Nation's  economy  In 
that  mushrooms  for  the  fresh  market  are 
produced  by  hundreds  of  mushroom  produc- 
ers, distributed  through  thousands  of 
wholesale  and  retail  outlets,  and  consumed 
by  millions  of  people  throughout  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries; 

(3)  mushroom  production  benefits  the  en- 
vironment by  efficiently  using  agricultural 
byproducts; 

(4)  mushrooms  for  the  fresh  market  must 
be  high  quality,  readily  available,  handled 
properly,  and  marketed  efficiently  to  ensure 
that  the  benefits  of  this  important  product 
are  available  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States: 

(5)  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  ex- 
isting markets  and  uses,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  markets  and  uses,  for  fresh 
mushrooms  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  pro- 
ducers and  those  concerned  with  marketing, 
using,  and  producing  mushrooms  for  the 
fresh  market,  as  well  as  to  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  Nation; 

(6)  the  cooperative  development,  financ- 
ing, and  Implementation  of  a  coordinated 
program  of  fresh  mushroom  promotion,  re- 
search, and  consumer  Information  are  nec- 
essary to  maintain  and  expand  existing  mar- 
kets for  fresh  mushrooms;  and 

(7)  mushrooms  for  the  fresh  market  move 
In  Interstate  and  foreign  conmierce,  and 
fresh  mushrooms  that  do  not  move  In  such 
chaimels  of  conunerce  directly  burden  or 
affect  Interstate  commerce  In  fresh  mush- 
rooms. 

(b)  PoucY.— It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  It  Is  in  the  public  Interest 
to  authorize  the  establishment,  through  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  provided  In  this  Act, 
of  an  orderly  procedure  for  developing,  fi- 
nancing through  adequate  assessments  on 
mushrooms  for  the  fresh  market  produced 
domestically  or  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  carrying  out  an  effective,  contin- 
uous, and  coordinated  program  of  promo- 
tion, research,  and  consumer  Information 
designed  to  strengthen  the  fresh  mushroom 
Industry's  position  In  the  marketplace  and 
to  maintain  and  expand  existing  domestic 
and   foreign   markets  and   uses   for   fresh 


mushrooms  and  develop  new  markets  and 
uses  for  fresh  mushrooms. 

(c)  Construction.— Nothing  In  this  Act 
may  be  construed  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  production  or  otherwise  limit  the  right  of 
individual  producers  to  produce  mushrooms. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Council"  means  the  Mush- 
room Council  established  under  section  5(a) 
of  this  Act: 

(2)  the  term  'Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture: 

(3)  the  term  "Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture; 

(4)  the  term  "person"  means  any  Individ- 
ual, group  of  individuals,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  cooperative,  or  any 
other  legal  entity; 

(5)  the  terms  "fresh  mushrooms"  and 
"mushrooms  for  the  fresh  market"  Include 
all  varieties  of  cultivated  mushrooms  com- 
mercially grown  within  the  United  States  or 
imported  into  the  United  States  that  are  In- 
troduced Into  the  channels  of  commerce, 
except  for  mushrooms  that  are  commercial- 
ly marinated,  canned,  frozen,  cooked, 
blanched,  dried,  packaged  in  brine,  or  other- 
wise processed,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary; 

(6)  the  term  "producer"  means  any  person 
engaged  In  the  production  of  mushrooms 
who  owns  or  who  shares  the  ownership  and 
risk  of  loss  of  such  mushrooms  and  who  pro- 
duces, on  average,  over  500,000  pounds  of 
mushrooms  for  the  fresh  market  per  year; 

(7)  the  term  "importer"  means  any  person 
who  Imports,  on  average,  over  500,000 
pounds  of  mushrooms  for  the  fresh  market 
annually  from  outside  the  United  States  or 
who  act,  with  respect  to  an  amount  of 
mushrooms  for  the  fresh  market  that,  on 
average,  exceeds  500,000  pounds  annually, 
as  agent,  broker,  or  consignee  of  any  person 
or  nation  that  produces  mushrooms  outside 
the  United  States  for  sale  in  the  United 
States; 

(8)  the  term  "first  handler"  means  any 
person,  as  described  In  an  order  issued 
under  this  Act,  who  receives  or  otherwise 
acquires  mushrooms  from  a  producer  and 
prepares  for  marketing  or  markets  such 
mushrooms.  Including  mushrooms  of  the 
person's  own  production; 

(9)  the  term  "marketing"  means  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  mushrooms  In  any 
channel  of  commerce; 

(10)  the  term  ""commerce"  means  Inter- 
state, foreign,  or  Intrastate  commerce; 

(11)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
fifty  SUtes  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
and  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(12)  the  term  ""promotion"  means  any 
action  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  en- 
hance the  Image  or  desirability  of  fresh 
mushr(x>ms,  including  paid  advertising: 

(13)  the  term  ""research "  means  any  type 
of  study  to  advance  the  image,  desirability, 
marketability,  production,  product  develop- 
ment, quality,  or  nutritional  value  of  fresh 
mushrooms: 

(14)  the  term  '"consumer  Information" 
means  Information  and  programs  that  will 
assist  consumers  and  other  persons  in 
making  evaluations  and  decisions  regarding 
the  purchase,  preparation,  and  use  of  fresh 
mushrooms;  and 

(15)  the  term  "Industry  Information" 
means  Information  and  programs  that  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  new  markets  and 
marketing  strategies,  increased  efficiency, 
and  activities  to  enhance  the  Image  of  the 
fresh  mushroom  Industry. 
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Sac.  4.  (a)  OnnRAL.— To  effectuate  the  de- 
clared policy  of  section  2(b)  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary,  subject  to  the  procedures  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (b).  shall  issue  orders  under 
this  Act  applicable  to  producers.  Importers, 
and  first  handlers  of  mushrooms  for  the 
fresh  market.  Any  such  order  shall  be  na- 
tional in  scope.  Not  more  than  one  order 
shall  be  in  effect  under  this  Act  at  any  one 
time. 

(b)  Proceditres.— <  1)  The  Secretary  may 
propose  the  issuance  of  an  order  under  this 
Act.  or  an  association  of  mushroom  produc- 
ers or  any  other  person  that  will  be  affected 
by  this  Act  may  request  the  issuance  of,  and 
submit  a  proposal  for.  such  an  order. 

(2)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  and  proposal  by  an  inter- 
ested person  for  an  order,  or  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  propose  an  order,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  the  proposed  order 
and  give  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment  on  the  proposed  order. 

(3)  After  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
comment  are  given,  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  the  Secretary  shall  issue  the 
order,  taking  into  consideration  the  com- 
ments received  and  including  therein  provi- 
sions necessary  to  ensure  that  the  order  is 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  under 
this  Act.  Such  order  shall  be  issued  and. 
after  approval  by  producers  and  importers 
of  mushrooms  as  provided  in  section  6(a). 
shall  become  effective  not  later  than  120 
days  following  publication  of  the  proposed 
order. 

(c)  AMEKriiDiTS.— (1)  The  Secretary,  from 
time  to  time,  may  amend  any  order  Issued 
under  this  section. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  to 
an  order  shall  be  applicable  to  amendments 
to  the  order. 

requires  terms  in  orders 

Sac.  S.  Each  order  issued  under  this  Act 
shall  contain  the  following  terms  and  condi- 
tions: 

(a)  Mushroom  Council.— (1)  The  order 
shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of.  and 
selection  of  members  to.  a  Mushroom  Coun- 
cil that  shall  consist  of  at  least  four  mem- 
bers and  not  more  than  nine  members.  The 
members  of  the  Council  shall  be  fresh 
mushroom  producers  and  importers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  nominations 
submitted  by  producers  and  importers  in 
the  manner  authorized  by  the  Secretary, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2): 
Provided,  That  no  more  than  one  member 
may  be  appointed  to  the  Council  from  nomi- 
nations submitted  by  any  one  producer  or 
importer. 

(2)  In  making  appointments,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  the  geographical  distribution  of 
mushroom  production  throughout  the 
United  States.  aiKl  the  comparative  volume 
of  mushrooms  for  the  fresh  market  import- 
ed into  the  United  SUtes.  In  esUblishing 
such  geographical  distribution,  a  whole 
State  shall  be  considered  as  a  unit  and  such 
units  shall  be  organized  into  four  regions 
that  shall  fairly  represent  the  geographic 
distribution  of  mushroom  production  within 
the  United  States.  Importers  shall  be  repre- 
sented as  a  separate  region.  The  Secretary 
shall  appoint  one  member  from  each  region 
that  produces  or  Imports,  on  average,  at 
least  35.000.000  pounds  of  fresh  mushrooms 
aiuiually.  Subject  to  the  nine  member  limit 
on  the  number  of  members  on  the  Council 
provided  in  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary 
shall  appoint  an  additional  member  to  the 
CouncU     for    each    additional     50.000,000 


pounds  of  production  or  imports  per  year, 
on  average,  within  the  region. 

(3)  The  term  of  appointment  to  the  Coun- 
cU shall  be  for  three  years,  except  that  the 
Initial  appointments  shall  to  the  extent 
practicable  be  proportionately  for  one-year, 
two-year,  and  three-year  terms.  CouncU 
members  shall  serve  without  compensation 
but  shaU  be  reimbursed  for  their  expenses 
incurred  in  performing  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

(b)  Powers  and  Duties  or  the  Council.— 
The  order  shall  define  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Council,  which  shall  include 
only  the  following  powers: 

(1)  To  administer  the  order  in  accordance 
with  its  terms  and  provisions; 

(2)  To  make  regulations  to  effectuate  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  order, 

(3)  To  appoint  members  of  the  Council  to 
serve  on  an  executive  committee: 

(4)  To  propose,  receive,  evaluate,  and  ap- 
prove budgets,  plans,  and  projects  of  fresh 
mushroom  promotion,  research,  consumer 
information,  and  industry  information,  as 
well  as  to  contract  with  appropriate  persons 
to  implement  plans  or  projects; 

(5)  To  develop  and  propose  to  the  Secre- 
tary voluntary  quality  and  grade  standards 
for  fresh  mushrooms: 

(6)  To  receive,  investigate,  and  report  to 
the  Secretary  complaints  of  violations  of 
the  order: 

(7)  To  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
amendments  to  the  order;  and 

(8)  To  invest,  pending  disbursement  under 
a  plan  or  project,  funds  collected  through 
assessments  authorized  under  this  Act.  only 
in  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof,  in  general  obligations  of 
any  State  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, in  any  interest-bearing  account  or  certifi- 
cate of  deposit  of  a  iMtnk  that  is  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  in  obliga- 
tions fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest by  the  United  States. 

(c)  Plans  and  Budgets.— 

( 1 )  The  order  shall  provide  that  the  Coun- 
cil shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  approv- 
al any  plan  or  project  of  promotion,  re- 
search, consumer  Information,  and  industry 
Information. 

(2)  The  order  shall  require  the  Council  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  budg- 
ets on  a  fiscal  year  basis  of  its  anticipated 
expenses  and  disbursements  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  order.  Including  projected 
costs  of  promotion,  research,  consumer  in- 
formation, and  industry  information  plans 
and  projects. 

(3)  No  plan  or  project  of  promotion,  re- 
search, consumer  information,  or  Industry 
information,  or  budget,  shall  be  implement- 
ed prior  to  Its  approval  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Contracts  and  Agreements.— ( 1 )  To 
ensure  efficient  use  of  funds,  the  order  shall 
provide  that  the  Council  may  enter  into 
contracts  or  agreements  for  the  implemen- 
tation and  carrying  out  of  plans  or  projects 
of  fresh  mushroom  promotion,  research, 
consumer  information,  and  industry  infor- 
mation. Including  contracts  with  producer 
organizations,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
cost  thereof  with  funds  collected  under  the 
order.  Any  such  contract  or  agreement  shall 
provide  that  (A)  the  contracting  party  shall 
develop  and  submit  to  the  Council  a  plan  or 
project  together  with  a  budget  or  budgets 
that  shall  show  estimated  costs  to  be  in- 
curred for  such  plan  or  project;  (B)  the  plan 
or  project  shaU  become  effective  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  and  (C)  the  con- 
tracting party  shall  keep  accurate  records  of 
aU  of  its  transactions,  account  for  funds  re- 


ceived and  expended,  and  make  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  Council  of  activities  conducted, 
and  such  other  reports  as  the  CouncU  or  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

(2)  The  order  shall  provide  that  the  Coun- 
cU may  contract  with  producer  organiza- 
tions for  any  other  services.  Any  such  con- 
tract shall  include  provisions  comparable  to 
those  provided  in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)  of  subparagraph  (1). 

(e)  Books  and  Records.— The  order  shall 
require  the  Council  to  (1)  maintain  such 
books  and  records  (which  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  Inspection  and  audit)  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  (2)  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  from  time  to 
time,  such  reports  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe; and  (3)  account  for  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  aU  funds  entrusted  to  it. 

(f )  Assessments.— 

( 1 )  The  order  shall  provide  that  each  first 
handler  of  mushrooms  for  the  domestic 
fresh  market  produced  in  the  United  States 
shall  coUect,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  order,  assessments  from  producers  and 
remit  the  assessments  to  the  CouncU.  The 
order  also  shall  provide  that  each  importer 
of  mushrooms  for  the  domestic  fresh 
market  shall  pay  assessments  to  the  CouncU 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  order.  Any 
person  marketing  mushrooms  of  that  per- 
son's own  production  directly  to  consumers 
shall  remit  the  assessments  on  such  mush- 
rooms directly  to  the  Council  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  order. 

(2)  The  order  shall  provide  that  the  as- 
sessments shall  be  used  for  payment  of  the 
expenses  in  implementing  and  administer- 
ing the  order,  with  provisions  for  a  reasona- 
ble reserve,  and  to  cover  those  administra- 
tive costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary  after 
the  order  has  been  promulgated  under  this 
Act.  The  rate  of  assessment  prescribed  by 
the  order  shall  Ije  one-half  per  pound  of 
mushrooms  for  the  fresh  market  in  the  first 
year  of  the  order,  and  one  cent  per  pound  of 
mushrooms  for  the  fresh  market,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  order;  and  therafter,  the 
assessment  rate  prescribed  by  the  order  may 
not  exceed  two  cents  per  pound  of  mush- 
rooms. 

(3)  No  assessment  may  be  collected  on 
mushrooms  that  a  first  handler  certifies  will 
be  exported  as  fresh  mushrooms. 

(g)  Prohibition.— The  order  shall  prohibit 
any  funds  coUected  by  the  CouncU  under 
the  order  from  being  used  in  any  manner 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  government 
action  or  policy,  except  that  such  funds  may 
be  used  by  the  Council  for  the  development 
and  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of 
amendments  to  the  order  as  prescribed  in 
this  Act  and  for  submission  to  the  Secretary 
of  voluntary  grade  and  quality  standards  for 
mushrooms  under  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1946. 

(h)  Books  and  Records.— (1)  The  order 
shaU  require  that  each  handler  of  mush- 
rooms for  the  fresh  market  or  importer  of 
fresh  mushrooms  maintain,  and  make  avaU- 
able  for  inspection,  such  books  and  records 
as  may  be  required  by  the  order  and  fUe  re- 
ports at  the  time,  in  the  manner,  and  having 
the  content  prescribed  by  the  order.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  authorize  the  use 
of  information  regarding  handlers  and  im- 
porters that  may  be  accumulated  under  a 
law  or  regulation  other  than  this  Act  or  reg- 
ulations under  this  Act.  Such  information 
shall  be  made  avaUable  to  the  Secretary  as 
is  appropriate  to  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  this  Act.  the  order,  or  any  reg- 
ulation issued  under  this  Act. 
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(2)  All  Information  obtained  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  kept  confidential  by  all  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department,  and  only 
such  Information  so  obUined  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  relevant  may  be  disclosed  by 
them  and  then  only  In  a  suit  or  administra- 
tive hearing  brought  by  the  request  of  the 
Secretary,  or  to  which  the  SecreUry  or  any 
officer  of  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party,  and 
Involving  the  order.  Nothing  in  this  para- 
graph may  be  deemed  to  prohibit  (A)  the  is- 
suance of  general  statements  based  upon 
the  report*,  of  the  number  of  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  order  or  statistical  daU  collected 
therefrom,  which  statements  do  not  identify 
the  information  furnished  by  any  person,  or 
(B)  the  publication,  by  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary, of  the  name  of  any  person  violating 
the  order,  together  with  a  sUtement  of  the 
particular  provisions  of  the  order  violated 
by  such  person. 

(3)  No  information  obtained  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  DMiy  be  made  available  to 
any  agency  or  officer  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  any  purpose  other  than  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  Act  and  any  Investiga- 
tory or  enforcement  act  necessary  for  the 
Implementation  of  this  Act.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
upon  conviction,  shaU  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  to  ixnprlsonmerit 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  and  U 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  CouncU  or  the 
Department,  shall  be  removed  from  office. 

(4)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  withhold  informa- 
tion from  a  duly  authorized  committee  or 
subcommittee  of  Congress. 

(I)  Other  Terms  and  Conditions.— The 
order  also  shall  contain  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  as  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

REQUIREMENT  OF  REFERENDA 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Initial  Referendum.— Within 
the  60-day  period  Immediately  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  an  order,  as  provided  In 
section  4(b),  the  Secretary  shaU  conduct  a 
referendum  among  producers  and  Importers 
of  mushrooms  who,  during  a  representative 
period  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  have 
been  engaged  In  the  production  or  importa- 
tion of  mushrooms  for  the  fresh  market. 
The  purpose  of  the  referendum  shaU  be  to 
ascertain  whether  the  order  shall  go  Into 
effect.  The  order  shaU  become  effective,  as 
provided  In  section  4(b),  only  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  It  has  been  approved 
by  not  less  than  a  majority  of  those  eUglble 
and  voting  In  the  referendum. 

(b)  Succeeding  Referenda.— No  sooner 
than  three  years  following  the  effective 
date  of  an  order,  the  Secretary  may  conduct 
a  referendum  on  the  request  of  a  represent- 
ative group  comprising  30  percent  or  more 
of  the  number  of  producers  and  Importers 
of  mushrooms  who.  during  a  representative 
period  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  have 
been  engaged  in  the  production  or  importa- 
tion of  mushrooms  for  the  fresh  market  to 
determine  whether  producers  and  Importers 
favor  the  termination  or  suspension  of  the 
order.  The  Secretary  shall  suspend  or  termi- 
nate collection  of  assessments  under  the 
order  within  six  months  after  the  Secretary 
determines  that  suspension  or  termination 
of  the  order  Is  favored  by  at  least  two-thirds 
of  those  eligible  and  voting  In  any  such  ref- 
erendum who.  during  a  representative 
period  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  have 
been  engaged  In  the  production  or  Importa- 
tion of  mushrooms  for  the  fresh  market, 
and  shall  suspend  or  terminate  the  order  In 


an  orderly  manner  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  such  determination. 

(c)  Costs  of  Referendum.- The  Secretary 
shall  be  reimbursed  from  any  assessments 
collected  by  the  Council  for  any  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Department  In  connection 
with  the  conduct  of  any  referendum  under 
this  section,  except  for  the  salaries  of  Gov- 
ernment employees.  Referenda  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

PETITION  AND  REVIEW 


Sec.  7.  (a)  In  General.— Any  person  sub- 
ject to  an  order  issued  under  this  Act  may 
fUe  with  the  Secretary  a  petition  stating 
that  the  order  or  any  provision  of  the  order 
or  any  obligation  imposed  in  connection 
therewith  is  not  in  accordance  with  law  and 
requesting  a  modification  thereof  or  an  ex- 
emption therefrom.  The  petitioner  there- 
upon shall  be  given  the  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  the  petition,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary.  After 
such  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
ruling  on  the  petition,  which  shall  be  final 
if  In  accordance  with  law. 

(b)  DISTRICT  Court  Jurisdiction.— The 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  in  any 
district  In  which  such  person  is  an  inhabit- 
ant or  carries  on  business  are  herebyvested 
with  jurisdiction  to  review  such  ruling.  If  a 
complaint  for  that  purpose  is  filed  within  20 
days  after  the  date  of  the  entry  of  such 
ruling.  Service  of  process  In  such  proceed- 
ings may  be  had  on  the  Secretary  by  deliv- 
ering a  copy  of  the  complaint  to  the  Secre- 
tary, pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  If  the  court  deter- 
mines that  such  ruling  is  not  in  accordance 
with  law.  it  shall  remand  such  proceedings 
to  the  Secretary  with  directions  either  (1)  to 
make  such  ruling  as  the  court  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  In  accordance  with  law.  or  (2)  to 
take  such  further  proceedings  as.  In  its  opin- 
ion, the  law  requires.  The  pendency  of  pro- 
ceedings instituted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  impede,  hinder, 
or  delay  the  United  States  or  the  Secretary 
from  obtaining  relief  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  this  Act. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  may  Issue  orders  to 
restrain  or  prevent  any  person  from  violat- 
ing an  order  or  any  regulation  Issued  under 
this  Act  and  may  assess  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  for  violation  of  the 
order,  following  an  opportunity  for  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing,  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary believes  that  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act  and  the  order 
would  be  adequately  served  by  such  a  proce- 
dure. The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  vested  with  jurisdiction  specifi- 
cally to  enforce  and  to  prevent  and  restrain 
any  person  from  violating,  the  order  or  any 
regulation  made  or  issued  under  this  Act. 
Any  civil  action  authorized  to  be  brought 
under  this  section  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  appropriate  action. 
investigations:  power  to  subpoena  and 

TAKE  OATHS  AND  AFFIRMATIONS:  AID  OF  COURTS 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  In- 
vestigations as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  administration  of  this 
Act  or  to  determine  whether  any  person 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  has  en- 
gaged or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  that 
constitutes  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  order  or 
regulation  issued  under  this  Act.  For  the 
purpose  of  such  InvestlgaUon,  the  Secretary 
may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  sub- 


poena witnesses,  compel  their  attendance, 
take  evidence,  and  require  the  production  of 
any  records  that  are  relevant  to  the  inquiry. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  records  may  be  required 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpoena  issued  to.  any  person,  the  Secre- 
tary may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the 
United   States   within   the   jurisdiction   of 
which  such  investigation  or  proceeding  is 
carried  on.  or  where  such  person  resides  or 
carries  on  business.  In  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  the  person  and  the 
production  of  records.  The  court  may  issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
before  the  Secretary  to  produce  records  or 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
Investigation.    Any    failure    to    obey    such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  Process  In  any 
such  case  may  be  served  In  the  judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  such  person  is  an  inhabitant 
or  wherever  such  person  may  be  found. 

SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  In  this  Act  may  be  con- 
strued to  preempt  or  supersede  any  other 
program  relating  to  mushroom  promotion 
organized  and  operated  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
funds  so  appropriated  shall  not  be  available 
for  payment  of  the  expenses  or  expendi- 
tures of  the  Council  In  administering  any 
provisions  of  an  order  issued  under  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  McConnell, 
Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Grasslet,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Btimpers.  Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Exon, 

Mr.     DURENBERGER,     Mr.     HOL- 

lings.    Mr.    Dixon,    and    Mr. 

Danforth): 
S.  919.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  of 
soybeans  to  develop,  finance,  and 
carry  out  a  nationally  coordinated  pro- 
gram for  soybean  promotion,  research, 
and  consumer  information,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

SOYBEAN  PROMOTION,  RESEARCH.  AND 
CONSUMER  INFORMATION  ACT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  that  is  en- 
titled the  Soybean  Promotion.  Re- 
search and  Consumer  Information  Act 
of  1989.  I.  along  with  over  20  of  my 
colleagues,  introduce  this  bill  at  the 
request  of  a  large  number  of  soybean 
farmers  from  across  the  Nation  who 
see  the  need  for  such  a  program  to  be 
enacted. 

This  bill's  Intention  is  to  establish  a 
farmer  controlled  nationwide  soybean 
promotion  and  research  program 
which   will   expand   export   markets. 
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protect  domestic  markets,  develop  new 
and  improved  uses  for  soybeans  and 
soybean  products,  and  to  raise  con- 
sumer awareness  of  the  benefits  of 
these  products.  In  face  of  ever-increas- 
ing foreign  competition  and  an  in- 
crease in  world  demand  for  soybeans, 
legislation  such  as  this  is  timely  and 
necessary. 

The  world  market  has  seen  a  4-  to  5- 
percent  increase  in  demand  for  soy- 
beans and  soybean  products  on  a 
yearly  basis.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  witnessed  South  American  soy- 
beans, Malaysian  palm  oil  and  coconut 
oil  from  the  Philippines  capture  these 
new  markets  and  make  gains  in  tradi- 
tional U.S.  markets.  This  occurrence  is 
not  a  coincidence  •  *  *  South  Ameri- 
can soybean  producers  have  a  2-per- 
cent checkoff;  the  Malaysians  have 
the  equivalent  of  a  7.7-cent  per-bushel 
checkoff:  and  the  E^nglish  have  2.5 
cents  per  bushel  checkoff  on  rapeseed. 
Such  a  combination  as  this  has  result- 
ed in  billions  of  dollars  of  losses  for 
U.S.  soybeans.  Our  legislation  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  correcting  this  situa- 
tion. 

Enacting  such  legislation  will  not 
only  assist  in  market  security,  but  will 
be  very  beneficial  in  promotion  of  the 
many  benefits  associated  with  Ameri- 
can soybeans  and  their  byproducts. 
For  example,  in  an  independent  poll 
recently  taken.  Just  over  85  percent  of 
U.S.  consumers  couldn't  identify  soy- 
bean oil  as  a  cooking  oil.  I  seriously 
doubt  that  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  aware  of  the  potential  role  soy 
ink  could  play  in  our  printing  indus- 
try. Soy  ink  provides  many  advantages 
in  its  uses,  which  some  papers  in  Ar- 
kansas and  other  States  are  currently 
proving,  yet  very  few  realize  this  is 
even  a  reality.  Soybean  byproducts 
can  even  be  used  in  biodegradeable 
plastics,  thereby  gaining  yet  another 
market  while  being  a  sensitive  product 
within  the  environment.  This  is  simply 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  in  possible  uses. 
The  research  conducted  with  this  pro- 
gram will  also  assist  farmers  in  lower- 
ing their  production  costs,  which  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  the  South.  It 
doesn't  take  long.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
alize the  tremendous  positive  impact 
this  type  of  program  could  carry  for 
U.S.  farmers. 

It  is  important  to  mention  that  this 
legislation  is  introduced  with  wide 
spread  support  from  within  the  Na- 
tion's soybean  Industry.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram that  they  desire,  one  in  which 
they  have  taken  great  strides  in  devel- 
oping, and  one  in  which  reflects  many 
of  their  needs.  This  bill  is  not  perfect, 
however.  There  are  concerns  which 
remain  that  need  to  be  addressed,  and 
there  is  certainly  work  to  be  done  in 
crafting  a  final  package  which  carries 
support  from  throughout  the  agricul- 
ture community,  and  I  fully  intend  to 
see  that  such  agreement  is  reached. 


Today  we  have  taken  a  critical  first 
step  in  addressing  some  serious  needs 
of  the  soybean  industry.  I  hope  this 
bill  will  move  in  a  timely  fashion 
through  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  will  then  be  supported  by 
a  large  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  once  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  full  Senate.  I  urge  other  Senators 
who  want  to  help  this  segment  of  our 
farming  community  to  Join  me  and  a 
majority  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Sen- 
ate's Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  on  several 
occasions  over  the  past  2  years,  I  have 
addressed  this  body  regarding  the 
long-term  viability  of  our  domestic 
soybean  industry.  We  have  focused  on 
issues  covering  the  entire  spectnmi  of 
production,  processing  and  consump- 
tion—from the  trade  distorting  subsi- 
dies of  our  competitors  and  the  in- 
flexibility of  our  own  farm  programs 
to  the  health  concerns  associated  with 
tropical  oils. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
spent  too  much  time  addressing 
supply  and  not  enough  examining 
demand.  Self-help  measures  such  as 
producer  funded  promotion  efforts  are 
revolutionizing  the  way  in  which  agri- 
cultural commodities  are  marketed.  No 
longer  are  producers  content  solely 
with  maintaining  traditional  markets, 
the  key  to  long-term  viability  is  the 
development  of  new  markets— whether 
they  be  for  human  consumption,  live- 
stock feed  or  industrial  use. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  good 
friend  Senator  Pryor  and  24  of  our 
colleagues  in  introducing  legislation  to 
help  restore  America  as  the  world's 
preeminent  supplier  of  soybeans  and 
soybean  products.  The  Soybean  Pro- 
motion, Research  and  Consumer  In- 
formation Act  will  enable  farmers  to 
develop,  finance  and  implement  a  co- 
ordinated national  program. 

There  are  26  States  which  now  have 
checkoff  programs  for  soybeans— with 
total  receipts  around  $14  million.  My 
home  State  of  Missouri  has  had  tre- 
mendous success  with  their  State  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Soy- 
bean Association  [ASA],  with  some 
30,000  dues  paying  members  has  been 
working  on  this  legislation  for  several 
months.  Hundreds  of  meetings  and 
interviews  were  conducted  across  the 
Nation  to  gauge  the  views  of  soybean 
producers.  The  culmination  of  their 
efforts  was  the  recent  vote  of  ASA's 
270  voting  delegates  in  support  of  the 
legislation. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are  now 
familiar  with  producer-funded  promo- 
tion and  research  programs.  We  see 
adds  on  television  for  "Pork— The 
Other  White  Meat.  Milk— It  Does  A 
Body  Good,  and  Beef— Real  Food  For 
Real  People."  While  these  programs 
have   received   widespread   attention. 


cotton,  eggs,  and  potatoes  also  have 
checkoff  programs.  Several  other  agri- 
cultural commodities  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  similar  authorizing 
legislation. 

What  do  we  hope  to  achieve?  Is 
there  a  real  need  for  a  national  check- 
off? These  are  fair  questions  and  there 
are  logical  answers.  First  of  all.  a  na- 
tionwide checkoff  will  provide  signifi- 
cant funds,  with  some  degree  of  con- 
sistency, for  advertising— or  consumer 
awareness.  Many  consumers  do  not  re- 
alize the  importance  of  soybeans  and 
soybean  products.  A  recent  study  indi- 
cated that  85  percent  of  U.S.  consum- 
ers cannot  identify  soybean  oil  as  a 
cooking  oil. 

Second.  Increased  market  develop- 
ment activities  will  expand  exports. 
With  world  demand  for  oilseeds  in- 
creasing approximately  4  percent  an- 
nually, and  growing  competition  from 
the  European  Community  and  South 
America,  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  expand  existing  markets  and 
aggressively  seek  new  ones. 

Third,  additional  research  could  cut 
production  costs  and  improve  our  com- 
petitiveness in  world  markets.  The  de- 
velopment of  new  uses  for  soybeans 
may  open  vast  new  markets.  We  are 
now  learning  firsthand  of  the  opportu- 
nities associated  with  products  such  as 
newspaper  ink  derived  from  soybean 
oil.  I  am  pleased  that  several  publica- 
tions in  Missouri  are  now  utilizing  this 
vital  renewable  natural  resource. 

Given  the  severity  of  our  Nation's 
Federal  budget  deficit,  producer 
funded  research  is  becoming  more  of  a 
necessity.  Our  Nation's  soybean  pro- 
ducers understand  this  and  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  foresight  in  en- 
suring that  this  important  research 
continues. 

Mr.  President,  other  agricultural 
promotion  programs  have  proven  the 
benefits  of  the  self-help  concept.  Not 
only  are  farmers  willing  to  invest  in 
their  future,  but  they  now  have  both 
the  enthusiasm  and  experience  to 
ensure  success. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize the  leadership  of  Mr.  Don  Hiel  in 
developing  this  important  legislation. 
As  chairman  of  the  ASA's  Soybean 
Check-off  Committee.  Don  has  had 
the  extremely  difficult  task  of  creat- 
ing a  program  which  achieves  its  goal 
yet  maintains  broad  support  among 
soybean  producers.  Through  his  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work,  Don  has  done 
Just  that.  I  commend  him  for  a  Job 
well  done. 

I  am  confident  hearings  will  be  held 
soon  in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  look  forward  to  passing  a 
bill  with  broad,  bipartisan  support. 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Danporth,  and 
Mr.  Pressler); 
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S  920.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  the  Office  of  Commercial  Space 
Transportation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportotion. 

AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  OFTICE 
OF  COJCMERCIAL  SPACE  TRANSPORTATION 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  by  request,  the  fiscal 
year  1990  and  fiscal  year  1991  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  Office  of 
Commercial  Space  Transportation  au- 
thorization bill.  I  am  joined  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation 
Committee,  Senator  Hollings,  the 
ranking  member  of  that  committee. 
Senator  Danforth,  and  the  rankmg 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Technology,  and  Space,  Senator 

Pressler.  ^^      ... 

Mr.  President,  recently,  the  first 
commerical  expendable  launch  vehicle 
was  launched  in  the  United  States. 
And  if  all  goes  according  to  plan,  there 
will  be  eight  more  commercial  expend- 
able launch  vehicle  launches  in  1989. 

In  light  of  this  increase  in  the  level 
of  activity  and  the  advent  of  a  com- 
mercial expendable  launch  vehicle  m- 
dustry  in  the  United  States  it  is  abso- 
lutely critical  that  the  Office  of  Com- 
mercial Space  Transportation  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  have 
the  resources  required  to  license  and 
regulate  this  industry. 

It  also  is  important  that  this  office 
have  the  resources  required  to  monitor 
recently  negotiated  expendable  launch 
vehicle  agreements  with  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  and  with  our  for- 
eign competitors. 

Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  year  1990- 
91  Office  of  Commercial  Space  Trans- 
porUtion  authorization  bUl  requests 
$4  392  million  in  fiscal  year  1990  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in 
fiscal  year  1991  to  carry  out  the  activi- 
ties of  this  office. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Tech- 
nology, and  Space  intends  to  review 
closely  this  request  and  other  perti- 
nent policy  matters  at  a  hearing  on 

May  17th. 

Furthermore,  the  Subcommittee  m- 
tends  to  review  the  office  of  Commeri- 
cal Space  Transportation's  implemen- 
tation of  the  Commercial  Space 
Launch  Amendments  of  1988  and  the 
level  of  support  being  rendered  this 
nascent  industry  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. .  , 

Mr  President,  the  successful  emer- 
gence of  a  U.S.  commercial  expendable 
launch  vehicle  industry  that  meets  the 
obligations  and  commitments  of  the 
United  States  requires  a  well-struc- 
tured and  well-supported  Office  of 
Commercial  Space  Transportation. 
During  the  next  month,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Science. 
Technology  and  Space  to  review  the 
requirements  of  this  Office,  to  com- 


pare them  to  the  administration's 
budget  request,  and  to  formulate  a 
fiscal  year  1990  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  fiscal  year  1990-91 
Office  of  Commercial  Space  Transpor- 
tation authorization  bill  and  its  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 24  of  the  Commercial  Space  Launch 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  2623)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  24.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  $4,392,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  Sums  appropriated  for  research  and 
development  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 


Section-by-Sectioh  Analysis 
Section  1  of  the  bill  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1990  and  1991 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
Office  of  Conunercial  Space  Transportation 
programs.  A  total  of  $4,392,000  would  be  au- 
thorized for  the  activities  of  this  Office  in 
fiscal  year  1990  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose  would  be  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1991.  Appropriations 
made  for  research  development  would  be 
available  until  expended,  because  these  ac- 
tivities typically  involve  a  series  of  contracts 
where  one  caruiot  begin  until  an  earlier  one 
is  completed.* 


By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kerrey.  Mr.  Kasten.  and  Mr. 

Simon): 
S.  921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  make  certain  modifications 
in  the  medicare  program  with  respect 
to  payments  made  under  such  pro- 
gram to  hospitals  located  in  rural 
areas,  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
health  services  to  individuals  residing 
in  such  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RURAL  HEALTH  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleagues  from  Ne- 
braska, Illinois  and  Wisconsin  to  intro- 
duce the  Rural  Health  Improvement 
Act  of  1989. 

Between  1980  and  1987.  Wisconsm 
lost  6  rural  community  hospitals  out 
of  161  closures  nationwide.  In  the  last 
18  months,  we  have  lost  three  more  fa- 
cilities. By  and  large  the  increased 
number  of  closures  are  in  small  com- 
munities. Likewise,  inpatient  occupan- 
cy rates  have  been  dropping  substan- 
tially in  smaller  commimity  hospitals: 
A  27.9-percent  decline  in  occupancy 
during  1983-87  for  community  hospi- 
tals with  fewer  than  25  beds,  21.2  per- 
cent for  those  with  25-49  beds  and  17.4 
percent  for  those  with  50-99  beds. 

In  fiscal  year  1989,  25  percent  of  the 
138  hospitals  in  Wisconsin  are  predict- 


ed to  have  Medicare  operating  margins 
that  are  negative  by  -9.7  percent  or 
more — one  quarter  of  our  hospitals 
losing  money  imder  Medicare,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  clear  that  the  problem 
is  not  just  a  rural  one  either.  Inner 
city  hospitals  seem  to  be  struggling 
with  numbers  of  public  pay— Medicare 
and  Medicaid— patients.  Case  mix,  not 
necessarily  geographical  location, 
seems  to  be  a  critical  factor.  I  think  we 
must  be  sensitive  to  that  as  we  try  to 
address  the  plight  of  health  care  in 
rural  areas.  We  can't  just  reach  down 
into  the  pockets  of  the  urban  hospitals 
and  pull  out  some  magic  bandaid. 
without  risking  the  health  of  the 
medic. 

While  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
attention  paid  to  hospital  closures  and 
the  loss  of  access  to  care  in  certain 
communities,  there  has  been  consider- 
ably less  discussion  of  those  hospitals 
that  are  teetering  on  the  brink,  those 
hospitals  that  are  operating  under 
negative  margins.  What  is  happening 
there?  Is  access  to  quality  care  being 
guaranteed  in  facilities  that  are  strug- 
gling to  survive? 

There  appears  to  be  a  substantial 
gap  in  Medicare  operating  margins  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  hospitals  under 
PPS.  Because  of  that  particular  trend, 
there  is  wide  discussion  of  eliminating 
the  urban-rural  differential  under 
Medicare.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
first  year  costs  of  that  proposal  are  ap- 
proximately $775  million;  the  alterna- 
tive to  new  spending  would  be  an 
across  the  board  cut  of  2  percent  from 
urban  hospitals.  I  don't  know  that  the 
urbans  could  absorb  that  cut,  and  I 
don't  know  where  we  think  we  will 
find  $775  million  in  increased  funding. 
I  am  concerned  that  dealing  solely 
with  the  differential— because  it  is  an 
obvious  inequity— will  not  care  the 
wound,  but  rather  just  patch  it  up  for 
a  while.  I  am  open  to  all  suggestions 
for  improving  access  to  quality  care  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas  and  the 
differential  is  certainly  one  of  those 
components.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  search  for 
sound  solutions. 

A  March  18  Madison  Capital  Times 
article,  "Small-town  hospitals  face 
some  big-time  difficulties"  identified 
low  Medicare  reimbursement  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  maintaining  quality  health 
care.  My  sense  is  that  there  are  several 
factors:  declining  inpatient  volume 
under  a  system  that  provides  financial 
incentives  for  inpatient  services,  hospi- 
tal size  coupled  with  the  inability  to 
compensate  for  inadequate  public 
sector  reimbursement  through  private 
payments,  local  economics  and  demo- 
graphics and  difficulties  in  competing 
for  health  care  providers,  among 
others. 

The  legislation  that  I  introduce 
today  attempts  to  address  various  as- 
pects   of    the    problem.    The    House 
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author.  Congressman  Obey,  and  I 
have  tried  to  reflect  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  our  own  State  of  Wisconsin. 
It  is  our  hope  that  these  approaches 
will  be  given  serious  consideration  by 
the  Senate  Finance,  Labor  and  Appro- 
priations Committees. 

Title  I  proposes  Medicare  Program 
changes,  most  significantly  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission  [ProPac]  recom- 
mendation for  a  PPS  update  for  all 
hospitals.  Under  this  recommendation, 
rural  hospitals  would  benefit  from  a 
5.6-percent  payment  increase.  Large 
urban  hospitals  would  receive  an 
update  of  5  percent,  with  hospitals  in 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  of  less 
than  1  million  receiving  a  4.5-percent 
update.  To  the  extent  possible  under 
the  PPS  geographically  based  differ- 
ential, these  updates  offer  a  fairer, 
more  reflective  fix  to  the  negative  op- 
erating margin  trends.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  fiscally  responsible  given  the 
limitations  imposed  by  our  budget  def- 
icit. 

To  address  hospital  concerns  that 
wage  bases  presently  do  not  reflect 
their  costs  of  acquiring  and  retaining 
health  care  professionals,  we  require 
the  Secretary  to  figure  wages  based  on 
regional,  rather  than  local  data  and  to 
factor  for  the  different  wages  paid 
professional  and  non-professional 
staff.  We  require  an  annual  update  as 
opposed  to  the  present  3-year  update. 
Medicare  payment  rates  should  reflect 
the  most  current  data  available. 

We  also  ask  the  Secretary  to  study 
alternative  reimbursement  systems  for 
rural  and  small  hospitals.  If  indeed 
the  current  system  encourages  hospi- 
tals to  maintain  the  same  number  of 
beds,  even  though  they  may  be  under- 
utilized, if  we  are  encouraging  inpa- 
tient, rather  than  outpatient  care— if 
there  is  some  way  to  give  small  hospi- 
tals that  provide  an  irreplaceable  serv- 
ice to  the  community  a  fair  shake, 
then  let's  determine  what  that  is.  and 
doit. 

The  rural  hospital  transition  grant 
program  has  already  been  of  outstand- 
ing assistance  to  may  facilities  and  I 
commend  the  authors  of  that  pro- 
gram. I  am  supportive  of  expanding  it 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary 
would  give  special  attention  to  grants 
for  demonstration  projects  that  estab- 
lish new  cooperative  models  for  deliv- 
ery of  rural  health  care.  In  Wisconsin, 
cooperatives  are  effective  means  of 
health  care  delivery.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  potential  for  similar 
models  in  Washington.  Miiuiesota.  and 
New  York  to  be  used  in  other  areas. 
Questions  regarding  credit  systems, 
supplies,  buying  associations,  capitali- 
zation and  competition  must  be  ad- 
dressed. But  a  few  well  placed  demon- 
strations and  an  increase  in  research 
and  development  in  this  area  could 
yield  solid  answers. 


Special  concerns  are  expressed  for 
the  sole  community  provider  and  rural 
referral  centers.  Clearly  the  issues  of 
providing  universal  access  to  quality 
care  hinge  on  the  support  of  these 
services. 

We  propose  to  place  the  newly  devel- 
oped Office  of  Rural  Health  Policy  in 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  to  establish  an  agricul- 
tural health  and  safety  program 
within  the  Office  of  Rural  Health.  In- 
juries and  deaths  in  agricultural  work 
are  over  four  times  higher  than  in 
other  work  environments.  This  is  a 
tragic  waste  of  human  potential. 

Title  II  includes  reforms  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  encour- 
age attention  to  underserved  rural 
areas  for  the  purpose  to  recruiting 
nurses  and  family  practitioners.  Our 
colleague  from  Montana  has  consist- 
ently provided  leadership  in  this  area 
and  I  want  to  commend  him  for  that. 

Section  205  of  title  II  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  provide  funding  for  cost- 
containment-quality  assurance  pro- 
grams modeled  after  the  Health  Infor- 
mation Technology  Center  proposed 
by  the  Medical  College  of  Wisconsin. 

Health  care  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  more  than 
$500  billion  last  year.  That  is  an  abso- 
lutely staggering  figure,  Mr.  President. 
And  what  do  we  get  for  our  buck?  Do 
all  Americans  have  universal  access  to 
quality  health  care?  A  recent  New 
York  Times  editorial  by  Joseph  Cali- 
fano,  former  Secretary  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, suggested  not.  He  further  argued 
that  25  percent  of  that  money  is 
wasted. 

Ironically,  efforts  to  provide  cost-ef- 
fective health  care  have  been  ham- 
pered by  the  very  tools  that  were  de- 
signed to  aid  them.  The  growth  of 
technology  over  the  last  several  dec- 
ades has  led  to  the  development  of 
medical  diagnosis  capabilities  never 
before  imagined.  With  this  growth  has 
come  a  virtual  explosion  of  informa- 
tion that  must  be  synthesized  and 
managed  for  proper  clinical  decision- 
making. 

The  healthcare  provider,  in  a  social 
environment  that  demands  decision- 
making in  the  context  of  quality  as- 
sessment, cost  containment  and 
bioethical  considerations,  is  faced  with 
the  enormous  task  of  bringing  to  bear 
on  patient  care,  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic information  about  the  patient, 
knowledge  of  the  disease  itself  and  ac- 
cumulated experience  with  that  dis- 
ease through  local,  regional  or  nation- 
al data  bases.  The  inability  to  manage 
this  information  often  results  in 
health  care  that  sacrifices  quality  for 
cost  containment,  or  abandons  cost 
contairunent  in  an  effort  to  assure 
quality. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  health  care 
needs  of  our  society  within  today's  fis- 
cally  constrained   environment,   it   is 


critical  that  we  develop  new  means  of 
effectively  managing  medical  informa- 
tion. 

The  Health  Information  Technology 
Center  offers  to  address  this  crisis 
through  linking  rural  and  urban 
health  professionals  throughout  the 
region  and  nation  by  means  of  im- 
proved communication.  We  ought  to 
be  encouraging  more  proposals  like 
this. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  con- 
sideration of  these  proposals,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  921 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural 
Health  Improvement  Act  of  1989". 

TITLE  I— MEDICARE  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

SEC  l»l.  MEDICARE  PAYMENTS  TO  RURAL  HOSPI- 
TALS. 

(a)  Specifying  Update  Factor  for  Fiscal 
Year  1990.— Section  1886<b)(3)(B>(i)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subclause  (IV),  by  inserting  "before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Rural 
Health  Improvement  Act  of  1989"  after 
"fiscal  year  1989". 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (IV),  and 

(3)  by  amending  subclause  (V)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(V)  for  fiscal  year  1989  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Rural  Health 
Improvement  Act  and  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
the  percent  recommended  by  the  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Assessment  Commission  (in  its 
report  of  March  1,  1989)  for  fiscal  year  1990 
with  respect  to  all  hospitals  located  in  the 
respective  type  of  area.". 

(b)  Recommendations  to  Adjust  Area 
Wage  Factor.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  report  to  Congress,  by 
not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  recommendations— 

(1)  for  appropriate  adjustments  in  pay- 
ment amounts  under  section  1886(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reflect  different  de- 
grees of  severity  of  illness  within  discharges 
classified  In  the  same  diagnosis-related 
group; 

(2)  to  modify  the  hospital  area  wage  fac- 
tors under  section  1886(d)(3KE)  of  such  Act 
to  reflect,  in  the  case  of  hospitals  located  in 
a  rural  area,  wages  for  professional  person- 
nel on  a  regional  basis  (rather  than  merely 
for  the  rural  area  Involved)  and  to  take  Into 
account  the  differential  Impact  of  contract 
labor  costs  and  noncontract  labor  costs  on 
hospitals  in  rural  areas; 

(3)  to  recalculate  the  standardized  pay- 
ment amounU  under  section  1886(d)  of  such 
Act  to  reflect  the  most  current  information 
on  costs  incurred  by  hospitals;  and 

(4)  regarding  the  exclusion  from  the  cal- 
culation of  a  hospital's  wage  index  those 
wages  paid  to  hospital  employees  who  are 
assigned  or  allocated  to  the  operation  of  an 
attached,  but  distinct,  long-term  care  facili- 
ty. 

(c)  Annual  Update  or  Wage  Factors.— 
Section  1886(d)(3KE)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395ww(dM3HE))  U  amended 
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by  striking  "(and  at  least  every  36  months 
thereafter)"  and  inserting  "and  annually 
thereafter".  „_„ 

(d)  STUDY  or  Altermative  Reibibursement 
SYSTEMS.-The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  provide  for  a  study  of 
alternative  reimbursement  systems  under 
the  medicare  program  for  hospitals  (par- 
ticularly small  hospitals)  located  in  rural 
areas.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  study,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  appropriate  changes  in  legislation 
to  provide  for  such  alternative  reimburse- 
ment systems,  by  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Review  by  Prospective  Payment  As- 
SESSMEWT  CoMMissioH.-The  reports  re- 
quired under  this  section  shall  be  reviewed 
by  the  Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission,  which  shaU  submit  a  written 
review  of  each  such  report  to  Congress 
within  60  days  of  the  date  of  transmittal  of 
the  report  to  Congress. 

8EC.  1«.  INTERIM  PROVISION  TO  ENSURE  ADE- 
QUATE PAYMENTS  FOR  INPATIENT 
HOSPITAL  SERVICES  FURNISHED  BY 
MEDICARE-DEPENDENT.  SMALL. 

RURAL  HOSPITALS. 

Section  1886(d)(5)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  US.C.  1395ww(d)(5))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: ,   J     w  ^„ 
"(GKi)  For  cost  reporting  periods  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1989.  and  ending 
before  October  1.  1991.  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  an  additional  payment  amount 
for  each  medicare-dependent,  small,  rural 
hospital  (as  defined  In  clause  (ii))  to  ensure 
that  the  total  of  the  payments  made  to  the 
hospital  under  this  section  (Including  this 
clause)  for  any  such  cost  reporting  period  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  reasonable  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  hospitals  operating  costs  of 
inpatient    hospital    services    for    medicare 
beneficiaries  for  that  period.  In  determming 
the  reasonable  costs  of  a  hospiUl  under  the 
previous  sentence,  the  Secretary  may  not 
apply  llmiU  which  would  limit  reunburse- 
ment  based  on  average  costs  incurred  by 
hospitals.  In  the  case  of  a  hospital  receiving 
payments  on  a  periodic  Interim  basis  under 
section  1815(e)(1)  and  entitled  to  additional 
payment  amounts  under  this  subparagraph, 
such  additional  payment  amounts  shall  be 
included  in  the  payments  made  under  sec- 
tion 1815(e)(1). 

"(11)  In  clause  (1).  the  term  'medicare-de- 
pendent, small,  rural  hospital'  means,  for  a 
cost  reporting  period  with  respect  to  which 
such  clause  applies,  a  subsection  (d)  hospi- 
tal  

"(I)  that  is  receiving  payments  based  on 
the  rural  standardized  amount  and  has  no 
more  than  100  beds:  and 

•'(II)  for  which  period  at  least  60  percent 
of  Inpatient  hospital  services  (determined, 
at  the  hospital's  option,  on  a  per  diem  basis 
or  on  a  discharge  basis)  are  attribuUble  to 
inpatients  who  are  entitled  to  benefits 
under  part  A.". 

SEC   103   MODIFICATIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SOLE 
COMMUNITY  HOSPITALS. 

Section  1886(dM5KC)(ll)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395ww(d)(5)(C)(li))  is 
amended —  ^  ,  . 

(1)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting the  following  new  sentence:  "With 
respect  to  a  subsection  (d)  hospital  which  Is 
a  sole  community  hospital,  payment  under 
paragraph  (IK A)  for  any  cost  reportUig 
period  or  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1,  1989.  shaU  be  equal  to  the  sum 

°  "(l)  75  percent  of  the  greater  of  the  hospl- 
tals  target  amount  (as  defined  In  subsection 


(b)(3)(A),  but  determined  without  the  appli- 
cation of  subsection  (a)),  or  a  target  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  in  the  same 
manner,  but  using  information  from  the 
most  recent  cost  reporting  period  or  periods 
available;  and 

■•(II)  25  percent  of  the  greater  of  the  ap- 
plicable regional  or  national  DRG  prospec- 
tive payment  rate  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (dX3).";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  determining  the 
factors  that  constitute  a  sole  community 
hospital  for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence the  Secretary  shall  consider- 
ed) the  time  needed  to  travel  to  the  near- 
est alternative  source  of  appropriate  inpa- 
tient care; 

"(II)  in  those  cases  where  the  Secretary 
determines  a  hospital's  eligibility  for  sole 
community  hospital  status  using  criteria  re- 
lated to  such  hospitals  share  of  benefici- 
aries eligible  for  benefits  under  this  title  or 
total  population  of  such  beneficiaries  in  the 
area  served  by  the  hospital,  the  Secretary 
shall  then  take  into  account  the  total 
number  of  patients  (whether  or  not  such  pa- 
tients are  eligible  for  benefits  under  this 
title)  who  seek  health  services  unavailable 
in  the  area  served  by  such  hospital,  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  beds  in  such  hospi- 
tal; and  ^     ^ 

"(III)  such  other  factors  that  the  Secre- 
tary considers  relevant.". 

SEC  104.  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  OF  RURAL  HOSPITAL 
TRANSITION  GRANT  PRfXJRAM  ON  CO- 
OPERATIVE MODELS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  4005(e)(1)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  give 
special  attention  to  grants  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  that  establish  new  cooperative 
models  for  delivery  of  rural  health  care.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  grants 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1990. 

SEC.  105.  TREATMENT  OF  REGIONAL  REFERRAL 
CENTERS. 

(a)  Extension  of  Regional  Referral 
Center  Classification.— Any  hospital  that 
is  classified  as  a  regional  referral  center 
under  section  1886(d)(5)(C)(i)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  of  September  30.  1989.  in- 
cluding a  hospital  so  classified  as  a  result  of 
section  9302(d)(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1986.  shall  continue  to 
be  classified  as  a  regional  referral  center  for 
cost  reporting  periods  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1.  1989,  and  before  October  1,  1991. 

(b)  Continuation  of  Paybient  Rate.— In 
determining  the  amount  that  is  payable 
under  section  1886(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  a  discharge  on  or  after  October  1. 
1989,  from  a  hospital  that  is  classified  as  a 
regional  referral  center  for  purposes  of  pay- 
ment under  such  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  use  the 
average  standardized  amount  that  Is  appli- 
cable to  discharges  from  a  hospital  that  is 
located  in  an  urban  area  (other  than  a  large 
urban  area)  In  the  region  in  which  the  hos- 
pital so  classified  is  located  (as  such  terms 
are  used  in  such  section). 

SEC.  10«.  OFFICE  OF  RURAL  HEALTH  POLICY. 

(a)  Location  of  Office.— Section  711(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  912(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health"  before  "in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 

ic6s"* 

(b)  Establishment  of  Agricultural 
Health     and     Safety     PROGRAM.-Section 


711(b)   of   such   Act   (42   U.S.C.   912(b))   Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  "".  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

""(5)  establish  a  program  to  establish 
policy  with  respect  to  agricultural  health 
and  safety  and  to  make  grants  with  respect 
to  agricultural  health  and  safety.'. 

(c)  Liaison  with  HCFA.— Section  711  of 
such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  shall  establish  a  liaison  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  policies  con- 
cerning rural  health  under  this  Act  and 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.' 


TITLE  II— PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
PROGRAMS 

SEC.  201.  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  ON  NEEDS  OF  RURAL 
AREAS  IN  ASSIGNMENT  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE 
CORPS. 

Section  333(cMl)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  254f(cHl))  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the  fol- 
lowing: "".  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
health  manpower  needs  of  rural  areas". 

SEC.  202.  NURSING  SET-ASIDE  IN  NA'HONAL 
HEALTH  SERVICE  C»RPS  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AND  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

Section  338G(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  254q(b))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

""(b)  Funding.- 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
scholarship  and  loan  repayments  under  this 
subpart. 

■"(2)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to  individuals 
eligible  for  scholarships  and  loan  repay- 
ments under  this  subpart,  make  available 
not  less  than  50  percent  for  such  scholar- 
ships and  loan  repayments  for  such  individ- 
uals who— 

"(A)  are  attending  programs  for  the  edu- 
cation of  nurse  practitioners  (as  defined  In 
section  822);  and 

"(B)  agree  to  serve  In  a  health  manpower 
shortage  area  with  a  shortage  of  nurse  prac- 
titioners (as  determined  under  section 
332).". 

SEC.  203.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM  FOR  AGRI- 
CULTURAL HEALTH  AND  SAFETY. 

Part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  327A  the  foUowing  new  section: 

■SEC.  327B.  EDUCA^nON  AND  TRAINING  IN  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY. 

"(a)  In  General. -The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  shall  establish  a  program  of 
education  and  training  in  agricultural 
health  and  safety. 

"(b)  Authority  for  Grants  and  Con- 
tracts.—In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1).  the 
Secretary  may  make  grants  to.  and  enter 
into  contracts  with,  public  and  nonprofit 
private  entitles.". 

SEC  204.  DEVELOPMENT  BY  SECRETARY  OF 
MODEL  STATE  LAW  FOR  UNINSURED 
Wrni  RESPECT  TO  HEALTH. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shaU  conduct  a  study 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  model  SUte 
law  with  respect  to  providing  health  insur- 
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ance  to  individuals  with  no  health  insurance 
or  with  Inadequate  health  Insurance. 

(b)  Rkport.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall,  not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
complete  the  study  required  in  subsection 
(a)  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing the  model  State  law  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  study. 

SEC    MS.    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    REGIONAL    COST- 
CONTAINMENT-QUALITY      ASSURANCE 
,  DEMONSTRATION  CENTERS. 

Part  C  of  Utle  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act,  is  fur- 
ther amended,  by  inserting  after  section 
327B  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC  nrC  HEALTH  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 
CENTERS. 

"(a)  Iw  Oknxrai.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall 
make  grants  to  eligible  medical  colleges— 

"(1)  to  establish  model  regional  cost-con- 
tainment-quality assurance  networks:  and 

"(2)  to— 

"(A)  develop,  construct,  and  acquire  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  facilities,  and 

"(B)  develop  training  programs,  conduct 
research,  disseminate  Information,  and 
other  activities  designed  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  cost  effectiveness  of  health  care 
In  rural  and  urt>an  areas. 

"(b)  Defikitioh.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  eligible  medical  college' 
means  a  private,  freestanding,  not-for-profit 
medical  college  which  agrees  to  establish, 
pursuant  to  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  a  quality  assurance  cost-con- 
tainment network  and  which  must,  at  mini- 
mum— 

"(1)  have  previously  developed  and  main- 
tained a  statewide  bioethics  network: 

"(2)  have  demonstrated  ability  to  develop, 
maintain,  and  analyze,  international  regis- 
tries or  other  data  bases:  and 
I      "(3)    have    experience    consulting    with 
I  HCFA  on  hospital  mortality  or  other  qual- 
ity assurance  related  research. 

"(c)  Adthority  for  Gramts  ahd  Coii- 
TRACTS.- The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  grants,  and  enter  into  such  con- 
tracts, as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section.". 

SEC  IM.  EFFECnVE  DATE. 

This  title  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title  shall  take  effect  October  1,  1989, 
or  upon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whichever  occurs  later. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Rural  Health  Improvement  Act  of 
1989  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Senator 
Kohl. 

Congress  has  an  obligation  to  insure 
that  Americans  living  in  rural  areas 
have  access  to  quality  health  care 
services  even  though  these  areas  have 
limited  resources,  geographic  diversity, 
and  low  population  densities.  This  leg- 
islation addresses  several  critical 
health  care  concerns  of  the  elderly  re- 
siding in  rural  areas. 

The  Rural  Health  Improvement  Act 
of  1989  proposes  to  raise  Medicare 
pas^ments  to  all  hospitals  by  the  per- 
centage recommended  by  the  Prospec- 
tive Pajrment  Assessment  Commission 
in  its  March  1,  1989.  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Under  existing  law,  all  hospitals 


are  assumed  to  get  a  market  basket 
update  of  about  5.4  percent. 

This  legislation  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  to  figure  wages  based  on: 
First,  different  wages  paid  profession- 
al and  nonprofessional  staff;  and, 
second,  wages  paid  professionals  on  a 
regional  rather  than  local  basis.  The 
wage  factor  would  be  updated  annual- 
ly instead  of  every  3  years.  Actual 
costs  incurred  by  hospitals  would  be 
figured  on  a  more  timely  basis.  Alter- 
native reimbursement  systems  for 
rural  and  small  hospitals  would  be  de- 
veloped. 

Additionally,  this  legislation  address- 
es the  need  for  improvements  in  the 
Rural  Hospital  Transition  Grant  and 
Public  Health  Service  Programs. 

Americans  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas  face  significant  challenges  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  combination  of  eco- 
nomic pressures  and  Medicare  changes 
has  caused  a  string  of  hospital  closings 
nationwide  In  the  last  5  years.  Fifteen 
hospitals  in  the  State  of  Illinois  have 
closed  during  that  time  period. 

Our  health  care  system  faces  a  seri- 
ous and  growing  crisis.  For  the  poor 
and  medically  indigent  citizens,  high 
quality,  comprehensive  health  care  Is 
difficult  to  obtain  and  becoming  more 
Inaccessible.  Poor  and  rural  communi- 
ties have  been  the  hardest  hit. 

I  applaud  Senator  Kohl  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  rural  health  care  prob- 
lem. I  am  pleased  to  have  been  asked 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  to  give  this 
legislation  swift  consideration  and  sup- 
port. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  922.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
payroll  taxes  and  the  resulting  surplus 
in  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
unless  the  Federal  deficit  In  the  non- 
Social  Security  budget  is  incremental- 
ly reduced  to  zero:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SBCURITY  TRUST  FUND  SAVINGS  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
offers  us  the  opportunity  to  positively 
transform  the  American  economy  by 
quadrupling  our  national  savings  rate. 
The  bill  would  require  us  to  produce  a 
unified  budget  surplus  equal  to  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  surplus,  and 
thereby  Increase  national  savings  and 
Investment  and  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  the  baby  boom.  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  speak  briefly  on  this  legis- 
lation as  the  Senate  continues  its  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  resolution  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  should  note  at  the  outsde  that, 
quite  significantly,  the  Republican 
majority  and  Democratic  minority  of 
the  National  Economic  Commission, 
on  which  I  served,  were  in  complete 
agreement  on  the  need  to  achieve  this 
budget  surplus  goal.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  the  NEC  released  Its  report 


on  the  budget  deficit  and  the  economy 
on  March  1,  1989. 

We  surprised  ourselves.  Or  at  least  I 
was  surprised.  Nominally  we  ended  up 
a  divided  Commission.  That  became 
Inevitable  at  about  9:15  P.M.  e.s.t.  last 
November  8,  when  exit  polls  showed 
that  Mr.  Bush  would  be  elected, 
having  pledged  no  new  taxes.  Our  Re- 
publican appointees  were  thereupon 
bound  not  just  to  support  the  pledge 
but  to  affirm  that  a  flexible  freeze 
would  get  the  budget  into  balance. 
Our  side  could  not  do  that,  and  so 
there  are  majority  and  minority  re- 
ports. However,  the  commission  had 
two  goals.  First  was  the  short-term 
issue  of  the  deficit.  Second,  the  long- 
term  issue  of  economic  growth.  This 
latter  Issue  took  us  directly  to  the 
question  of  the  Social  Seciuity  sur- 
plus. 

It  was  by  no  means  inevitable  that 
we  would  agree  on  this  issue.  But  we 
did.  I  dare  to  suggest  that  we  did  be- 
cause of  a  set  of  exceedingly  chasten- 
ing facts. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  enormi- 
ty of  the  fiscal  excess  of  the  1980s.  In 
the  two  Reagan  terms,  the  United 
States  Incurred  almost  as  much  debt 
as  was  required  to  wage  the  Second 
World  War.  After  each  of  our  wars, 
from  the  Revolution  on.  we  have  had 
to  go  into  sustained  periods  of  surplus 
to  pay  off  the  debt.  If  you  like,  we  now 
have  the  moral  equivalent  of  a  war 
debt. 

The  second  fact  concerns  the  impact 
of  current  borrowing  on  future  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  are  In  the  process 
of  beggaring  the  next  generation  and 
those  that  follow.  Our  NEC  witnesses 
pounded  away  at  this.  Volcker,  Rlvlln, 
Greenspan.  Bergsten.  Brock.  Start  up 
savings  again  or  be  known  as  a  politi- 
cal generation  that  quite  literally  sold 
Its  country. 

Enter  the  Social  Security  surplus, 
which  presents  us  with  an  historic  op- 
portunity to  turn  around  the  fiscal 
mess  of  the  1980's.  The  Republican 
NEC  report  frames  the  point  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  prospect  of  large  Social  Security  re- 
serves provides  an  opportunity  both  to  pro- 
tect the  Federal  government's  Social  Securi- 
ty promises  and  to  Increase  Investment  in 
our  nation's  economic  future.  This  will  re- 
quire altering  current  practice  so  that  Social 
Security's  reserves  are  used  to  create  a  sur- 
plus in  the  unified  budget,  not  serve  simply 
to  offset  deficits.  (P.  15.) 

The  Democratic  report  states: 
The  reserves  of  [the  Social  Security  Trust 
Funds)  are  already  rising  at  $1  billion  per 
week.  Over  the  next  three  decades  these 
trust  funds  are  expected  to  accumulate  sur- 
pluses of  something  over  $3  trillion,  exclud- 
ing interest.  WUl  we  save  it  so  that  it  will  be 
available  for  productive  investment?  That  is 
the  issue.  (P.  51;  emphases  in  original.) 

The  Democrats  go  on  to  conclude: 
After  a  decade  of  prolonged  and  stultify- 
ing debate  the  budget  remains  unbalanced. 
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And  it  is  liliely  to  remain  unbalanced  unless 
and  until  there  is  seen  to  be  something 
larger  at  stake  than  merely  the  perform- 
ance of  duty.  •  •  *  We  need  something 
more;  something  to  stir  the  blood.  Some- 
thing touched  with  civic  courage  and  na- 
tional achievement.  •  •  •  A  budget  surplus. 
(P.  56.) 

A  unified  budget  surplus  equal  to 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  surplus. 
That  is  also  the  recommendation  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
their  eye-opening  report,  "Social  Secu- 
rity: The  Trust  F^md  Accumulation, 
the  Economy,  and  the  Federal 
Budget,"  released  January  19,  1989. 
The  GAO  goes  on  to  suggest  that  if 
Congress  cannot  manc«e  to  balance 
the  non-Social  Security  budget,  then 
we  should  give  serious  consideration  to 
lowering  Social  Security  taxes  and  re- 
turning the  Social  Security  system  to 
pay-as-you-go  financing.  In  other 
words.  Congress  put  these  surpluses  in 
place  back  in  1983  to  serve  as  reserves 
against  the  retirement  of  the  baby 
boom  in  the  next  century,  and  if  we 
are  only  going  to  use  the  surpluses  to 
finance  deficits  rather  than  saving 
them  as  Intended,  then  we  ought  not 
to  have  them  at  all.  This  sentiment 
was  also  firmly  expressed  in  the 
Democratic  NEC  report. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  two  very 
important  matters  are  intertwined 
here:  the  need  to  increase  our  national 
savings  and  investment  to  Improve 
economic  performance,  and  the  need 
to  guarantee  the  ability  of  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds  to  pay  promised 
benefits.  Let  me  first  say  a  few  words 
about  savings. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  we  simply  don't 
save  enough.  In  the  1950s,  1960's,  and 
1970's,  our  net  national  savings  as  a 
percent  of  net  national  product  ran 
about  8  percent.  In  1987  it  was  2  per- 
cent. The  components  of  national  sav- 
ings are,  of  course,  private  savings  and 
Government  savings.  Net  private  sav- 
ings of  6.1  percent  of  net  national 
product  were  offset  by  a  Federal 
budget  deficit  of  4.1  percent  of  NNP  in 
1987.  Put  another  way,  the  deficit  ate 
up  the  equivalent  of  two-thirds  of  our 
net  private  savings  that  year.  As  a 
result,  only  2  percent  of  NNP  was 
available  for  net  investment  in  the 
United  SUtes  in  1987,  compared  to  a 
net  investment  rate  four  times  as  large 
during  the  three  previous  decades. 
Naturally,  with  such  low  investment 
rates  we  can  expect  little  economic 
growth. 

Now  for  the  good  news— or,  I  should 
say,  potentially  good  news.  In  January 
1983,  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform,  on  which  I 
served  with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader.  Senator  Dole,  agreed  on  a 
plan  to  put  Social  Security  on  a  sound 
financial  footing  for  the  next  75  years. 
We  put  the  plan  into  law  in  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983.  As  a 
result  of  that  legislation,  the  Social 
Security  trust  fimd  reserves  are  now 


growing  at  the  rate  of  $159  million  a 
day  and  rising.  Cvunulative  trust  fund 
reserves  are  projected  to  reach  $1  tril- 
lion in  1997,  and  peak  at  $11.9  trillion 
in  2030. 

I  said  this  was  potentially  good  news 
because  obviously  we  have  here  a  reve- 
nue stream  that  could  do  wonders  for 
our  savings  and  investment,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  retirement  of  the  baby 
boom,  if  only  we  don't  squander  the 
opportunity  by  not  recognizing  it. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  on  the 
right  path  at  present.  Growing  Social 
Security  surpluses  are  not  currently 
contributing  to  savings  t)ecause  they 
are  being  used  to  help  finance  growing 
deficits  in  the  operating  budget.  Under 
the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  deficit 
reduction  scheme,  the  deficit  in  the 
operating  budget  is  offset  by  tnist 
fund  surpluses  to  make  the  deficit 
look  smaller.  The  deficit  in  the  operat- 
ing budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
will  be  $215  billion,  according  to  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  of 
February  1989.  But  this  will  be  offset 
for  Gramm-Rudman  purposes  by  an 
off-budget  Social  Security  trust  fund 
surplus  of  $56  billion  this  year.  We 
provided  for  taking  the  trust  fimds 
off-budget  as  part  of  the  1983  Social 
Security  reforms.  By  1994  the  operat- 
ing budget  deficit  will  grow  to  $247  bil- 
lion under  the  CBO  baseline  projec- 
tions, and  the  Social  Secxirity  surplus 
will  be  $117  billion.  One  can  easily  see 
the  folly.  Increasingly  large  budget 
deficits  eating  up  increasingly  large 
Social  Security  surpluses— surpluses 
we  put  in  place  back  in  1983  to  serve 
as  reserves  against  the  retirement  of 
the  baby  boom  in  the  next  century. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  change 
course.  We  must  seize  this  historic  op- 
portunity to  put  the  American  econo- 
my back  on  a  path  of  rising  productivi- 
ty and  living  standards.  We  must  bal- 
ance the  non-Social  Security  budget 
and  dedicate  our  Social  Security  sur- 
pluses to  increased  savings.  This  bill 
would  require  just  that. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  Gramm- 
Rudman  calls  for  a  balanced  budget, 
inclusive  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds,  in  fiscal  year  1993.  This  legisla- 
tion would  pick  up  where  Gramm- 
Rudman  leaves  off  and  get  about  the 
task  of  eliminating  the  deficit  in  the 
operating  budget.  It  establishes  deficit 
targets  for  the  operating  budget  of  $64 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1994,  $28  bUUon 
for  fiscal  year  1995,  and  zero  for  fiscal 
year  1996.  Thus,  in  fiscal  year  1994  we 
would  have  an  overall  budget  surplus 
of  $89  billion,  since  we  will  have  an  es- 
timated trust  fund  surplus  of  $117  bil- 
lion that  year,  and  by  fiscal  year  1996 
the  overall  surplus  would  be  equal  to 
that  year's  surplus  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fimds. 

The  bill  further  requires  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
to  report  to  the  Congress  by  October 
20  of  each  year  1994-96  on  whether 


that  year's  budget  will  meet  the  deficit 
target.  If  the  CBO  Director's  report 
indicates  that  the  target  will  not  be 
met,  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  taxes  for  employers  and  em- 
ployes each  would  be  lowered  from  6.2 
percent  of  covered  wages  to  5.1  per- 
cent. The  intent  here  is  to  return 
Social  Security  to  pay-as-you-go  fi- 
nancing if  we  cannot  manage  to  save 
the  trust  fund  surpluses.  If  taxes  are 
lowered  under  this  provision,  the  bill 
provides  a  schedule  of  future  OASDI 
tax  rate  increases  to  keep  the  system 
in  long-raiige  actuarial  balance  on  a 
current  financing,  or  pay-as-you-go, 
basis.  As  I  indicated  earlier.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, lowering  Social  Security  taxes  if 
we  carmot  save  the  trust  fund  surplus- 
es was  recommended  in  both  the 
Democratic  NEC  report  and  the  GAO 
study. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate's  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  bill  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  improve  the 
American  standard-of -living,  and  gxiar- 
antee  Social  Security  for  a  half  centu- 
ry and  more.* 


By  Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  begirming  October  8. 
1989.  as  "National  Infertility  Aware- 
ness Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  INfXRTnjTY  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  with  my  colleague  from 
Utah.  Senator  Hatch,  to  introduce  a 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning October  8,  1989,  as  "National 
Infertility  Awareness  Week." 

Mr.  President,  soon  millions  of 
American  families  will  celebrate  Moth- 
ers Day  with  joy  and  laughter  and 
gif  tgiving.  But  it  will  be  a  day  of  pain, 
sadness,  and  frustration  for  those  cou- 
ples whose  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
have  children  have  left  them  feeling 
that  their  lives  are  incomplete.  Often 
these  couples  seek  medical  treatment 
for  their  infertility  problems;  they 
spend  an  estimated  $1  million  each 
year  doing  so.  But  over  half  remain 
unsuccessful,  and  many  feel  exploited 
in  the  process.  There  is  no  regulation, 
by  either  government  or  professional 
trade  organizations,  of  clinics  provid- 
ing infertility  treatments.  There  are 
no  standards  for  measuring  success 
rates.  And  there  is  virtually  no  polic- 
ing of  misleading  or  deceptive  advertis- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  infertility  problems 
affect  one  out  of  every  six  American 
couples  of  childbearing  age— alxjut  10 
million  people.  Couples  confronting  in- 
fertility require  education,  coimseling, 
support,  and  medical  treatment.  Thus, 
it  is  important  to  spotlight  this  prob- 
lem and  to  recognize  those  who  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  it. 
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That  is  why  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly Important  that  couples  be  made 
aware  of  their  rights  and  options  with 
regard  to  chlldbearing.  And  that  is 
why  Congress  should  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  problems 
faced  by  infertile  couples  and  the  al- 
ternatives open  to  them  through  the 
designation  of  the  week  beginning  Oc- 
tober 8,  1989,  as  "National  Infertility 
Awareness  Week." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
sponsoring  National  Infertility  Aware- 
ness Week,  so  that  through  this 
modest  declaration  we  might  improve 
the  public's  knowledge  of  this  growing 
problem  the  ways  we  can  address  it.« 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  November  19,  1989, 
through  November  25,  1989,  and  the 
week  of  November  18,  1990.  through 
November  24,  1990,  as  "National 
Family  Week":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HATIOHAI.  FAMILY  WCZK 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  once  again  in- 
troduce a  Joint  resolution  to  asliing 
the  President  to  proclaim  Thanksgiv- 
ing Week  as  National  Family  Week  for 
1989  and  1990. 

I  am  glad  to  continue  the  fine  tradi- 
tion of  National  Family  Week,  which 
was  enacted  in  1972  and  every  year 
since  1976.  In  these  years,  dozens  of 
organizations  have  observed  this  spe- 
cial week  through  participation  in  and 
sponsorship  of  a  wide  variety  of  activi- 
ties. The  Boy  Scouts  have  Joined  their 
young  members  with  their  parents  for 
family  dinners,  and  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Family  Service  Asso- 
ciation of  America  have  held  special 
events.  In  addition,  the  Governors  of 
every  State  and  the  mayors  of  many 
cities  have  issued  their  own  proclama- 
tions and  Joined  in  the  celebration. 

Of  course,  the  true  celebration  of 
Family  Week  is  not  through  any  offi- 
cial organization  or  government  spon- 
sorship. It  is  around  the  diiuier  table 
as  families  gather  from  wherever  they 
have  been  dispersed  to  come  together 
for  our  uniquely  American  holiday  of 
Thanksgiving.  It  is  certainly  appropri- 
ate to  recognize  the  family  signifi- 
cance of  this  annual  fall  festival,  when 
we  each  give  thanks  for  our  many 
blessings:  for  our  health,  for  our  good 
fortune,  and  most  of  all  for  our  fami- 
lies. 

I  invite  each  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  by  cosponsoring  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion.* 

By  Mr.  Rncu  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Sarbahes,  Mr. 
BiAOLKT.  Bir.  BoscHWiTZ.  Mr. 
OLBm.  Mr.  Shxlbt,  Mr. 
Kbuit,  Mr.  MoTHiHAH,  Mr. 
Mttchsll.  Mr.  MATsim AGA,  Mr. 
Hcnrz.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Bxtroick, 


Mr.    Chafee,    Mr.    Gore,    Mr. 
DURENBERGER,     Mr.     Reid,     Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  LiEBERMAN,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Waixop.  Mr.  Jetforos.  Mr. 
Cranston.    Mr.    Gorton,    and 
Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating October  6.  1989.  as  "German- 
American  Day":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

OERMAlt-AlfZRICAIf  DAT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  sdong  with  my 
colleague  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Lugar. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  118,  which 
designates  October  6  as  "German- 
American  Day." 

For  over  300  years,  the  German 
people  have  contributed  toward  the 
growth  of  American  culture.  Since  the 
arrival  of  the  first  German  immi- 
grants on  October  6.  1683,  in  German- 
town.  PA,  German-Americans  have  en- 
riched our  Nation  with  the  benefits  of 
their  frugal  labor  and  creative  endeav- 
ors. Many  of  the  phenomenon  now 
considered  "all  American"  have  been 
the  result  of  Crerman  influence.  Hot 
dogs  descended  from  German  cuisine, 
blue  Jeans  were  invented  by  German- 
American  Levi  Strauss,  baseball  boasts 
the  accomplishments  of  German- 
American  Babe  Ruth,  and  our  ances- 
tors forged  their  way  across  the  Amer- 
ican frontier  by  way  of  the  German 
Conestoga  wagon. 

Today  nearly  one  in  every  four 
Americans,  some  50  million  of  us, 
claim  at  least  partial  German  ances- 
try. In  my  own  State  of  Michigan, 
there  are  approximately  2.5  million 
citizens  of  German  descent,  and  I  am 
proud  to  count  myself  among  them. 

However,  our  nations  are  not  bound 
by  heritage  alone.  Both  Germans  and 
Americans  remain  proud  defenders  of 
such  common  values  as  democracy, 
personal  freedom,  human  dignity,  and 
rule  of  law.  The  first  German  settlers 
were  among  the  early  patrons  of  edu- 
cation in  America,  providing  us  with 
both  kindergarten  and  classroom 
chalkboards.  The  colonial  trial  of 
German-American  John  Peter  Zenger 
established  the  precedent  for  freedom 
of  the  press  in  the  United  States. 
Thomas  Nast  expounded  upon  this 
principle  and  led  our  Nation  in  the 
fight  against  corruption,  exploitation, 
and  prejudice  with  his  clever  cartoons. 
Revolutionary  hero  General  Von  Steu- 
ben and  President  David  "Ike"  Eisen- 
hower, both  famous  Americans  of 
German  descent,  fought  bravely  and 
stood  for  these  democratic  principles. 

Today,  our  German  allies  stand  as  a 
bastion  of  security  and  freedom 
among  a  divided  Europe.  Through 
both  our  cooperation  in  NATO  and 
the  strong  cultural  ties  of  our  peoples. 
Americans  and  Germans  continue  a 
freindshlp  based  upon  shared  ideals 
and  common  heritage. 


Today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
Senator  Logar  and  myself  in  com- 
memorating the  many  invaluable 
German  contributions  to  the  America 
of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry] 
were  added  as  cosi)onsors  of  S.  190,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  3104  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  certain 
services-connected  disabled  veterans 
who  are  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  receive  compensation  con- 
currently with  retired  pay  without  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  the  compen- 
sation and  retired  pay. 

S.  342 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  342,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  provide  that  certain  credits 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  passive  activ- 
ity rules,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  355.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
extend  through  1992  the  period  during 
which  qualified  mortgage  bonds  and 
mortgage  credit  certificates  may  be 
issued. 

S.  3ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  357.  a  bill  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may  not 
issue  regulations  reclassifying  anhy- 
drous ammonia  under  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act. 

S.  366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  366.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  make  certain  payment  reforms  in 
the  Medicare  Program  to  ensure  the 
adequate  provision  of  health  care  in 
rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  36* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  369.  a  bill  to  seek  the 
eradication  of  the  worst  aspects  of 
poverty  in  developing  countries  by  the 
year  2000. 

S.  370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
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[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  370,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  and  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  to 
establish  the  American  Heritage 
Trust,  for  purposes  of  enhancing  the 
protection  of  the  Nation's  natural,  his- 
torical, cultural,  and  outdoor  recre- 
ational heritage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  464 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  464.  a  bill  to  promote  safety  and 
health  in  workplaces  owned,  operated, 
or  under  contract  with  the  United 
Stetes  by  clarifying  the  United  States' 
obligation  to  observe  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards  and  clari- 
fying the  United  States'  responsibility 
for  harm  caused  by  its  negligence  at 
any  workplace  owned  by,  operated  by. 
or  under  contract  with  the  United 
States. 

S.  488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  488.  a  bill  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  leadership  to  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  development  and 
demonstration  of  renewable  energy 
and  energy  efficiency  technologies, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  SOT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  EtoDD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  507,  a  bill  to  prohibit  investments 
in.  and  certain  other  activities  with  re- 
spect to.  South  Africa,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  537 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  527.  a  bUl  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  reclassify  certain  hospitals  as  sole 
community  hospitals,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  B63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsuhaga. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kerry]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  563.  a  bill  to  amend  section  3104 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  certain  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  who  are  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  receive  re- 
tired pay  concurrently  with  dlsabUity 
compensation  after  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  retired  pay. 

S.  B«4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MATStmAOA. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr  Graham]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  llAt.  Shelby]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  564.  a  blU  to  provide 
for  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Veterans 


Affairs  to  be  responsible  for  monitor- 
ing and  promoting  the  access  of  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups,  including 
women,  to  service  and  benefits  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 


S.  BTO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  570.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  enhance 
the  incentive  for  increasing  research 
activities. 

S.  663 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  sis  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  652.  a  bill  to  revise  the  format 
of  the  Presidential  report  to  Congress 
on  voting  practices  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

S.  73  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  721.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  coverage  for  certain  parental 
and  postnatal  care  services,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  7S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  753.  a  bill  to  provide  a  special 
statute  of  limitations  for  certain 
refund  claims. 

S.  811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  811.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide 
notice  to  any  taxpayer  of  amounts 
withheld  in  excess  of  such  amounts  re- 
ported on  a  tax  return  by  such  taxpay- 
er. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole],  the  Senator  from  Mlrmesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger].  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin].  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg].  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsuwaga],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClureI.  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  MoynihanI, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]. 
the    Senator    from    Michigan    [Mr. 


Riegle].  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  RoBB].  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  73,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 29,  1989,  as  "Gaucher's  Disease 
Awso-eness  Week." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLXTTION  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  EK)dd]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
104.  a  joint  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  health  of  the  Nation's  children. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  104.  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLCTIOH  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113,  a  Joint 
resolution  prohibiting  the  export  of 
technology,  defense  articles,  and  de- 
fense services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLtTTION  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  20,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  grave 
concern  over  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
condition  of  ethnic  Albanians  living  in 
the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Uteh  [Mr.  Hatch]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  63,  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  on  gasoline  and  dlesel 
fuel  shall  not  be  Increased  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  113,  a  resolu- 
tion to  discontinue  the  use  of  polysty- 
rene foam  products  in  the  Senate 
Food  Services. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  73  proposed  to  Senate  Con- 
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current  Resolution  30,  an  original  con- 
cuirrent  resolution  setting  forth  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  years  1990, 
1991,  and  1992. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 32-CONGRATULATING 
THE  COUNCIL  OP  EUROPE  ON 
ITS  40TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  LUGAR  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

8.  Com.  Rks.  33 

Whereas  the  Council  of  Europe  hu 
played  a  crucial  role  In  fostering  greater 
unity  among  the  European  democratic  na- 
tions during  the  40  years  of  Its  existence: 

Whereas  the  Council  of  EXirope  and  the 
United  States  share  the  same  fundamental 
commitment  to  genuine  pluralistic  democra- 
cy, the  protection  of  human  rights  and  indi- 
vidual freedoms,  and  peaceful  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  world; 

Whereas  the  Council  of  Europe  and  the 
Dnited  States  have  established  a  valuable 
and  longstanding  relationship  of  dialogue 
and  cooperation  at  parliamentary  and  inter- 
governmental levels  on  Issues  of  mutual  and 
worldwide  concern,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  human  rights,  law,  culture,  and  health 
care; 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  Parliamen- 
tary Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
have  participated  in  the  Strasbourg  Confer- 
ence on  Parliamentary  Democracy;  which  is 
devoted  to  strengthening  pluralistic  democ- 
racy worldwide;  and 

Whereas  when  the  Council  of  Europe  cele- 
brates its  40th  anniversary  on  May  5,  1M9. 
Finland  will  become  the  23rd  member  of  the 
Council,  which  will  then  Include  every 
democratic  European  nation:  NOW,  there- 
fore, be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring).  That  the 
Congress— 

(1)  congratulates  the  Council  of  Europe 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  Its  founding  and 
on  its  outstanding  contributions  to  the  proc- 
ess of  democratic  European  unity:  and 

(2>  wishes  the  Council  of  Europe  success 
in  its  further  work  towards  greater  unity, 
baaed  on  democracy  and  human  rights, 
among  the  democratic  European  nations 
and  a  more  Just  and  peaceful  world. 


UMI 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  118— EX- 
PRESSING  THE  CONDOLENCES 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  THE 
FAMILY  OF  COL.  JAMES  NICH- 
OLAS ROWE.  U.S.  ARMY 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

&RBa.ll8 

Whereas  on  April  21.  1989.  Colonel  James 
Nicholas  Rowe  was  brutally  assassinated  by 
communist  rebels  In  Manila.  Republic  of  the 
Philippines: 

Whereas  Colonel  Rowe  was  actively  serv- 
Inc  as  Chief.  Ground  Forces  Division.  U.8. 
Army  Element,  Joint  \3&.  Military  Assist- 
ance Group,  Philippines.  In  Manila; 

Whereas  Colonel  Rowe's  distinguished 
military  service  Included  five  years  as  a  Pris- 
oner of  War  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 


from  which  he  escaped  with  greater  gallant- 
ry and  courage; 

Whereas  Colonel  Rowe's  awards  and  deco- 
rations Included  the  Silver  Star,  Legion  of 
Merit,  two  awards  of  the  Bronze  Star  Medal, 
two  awards  of  the  Purple  Heart,  Meritorious 
Service  Medal,  National  Defense  Service 
Medal,  Vietnam  Service  Medal,  Army  Serv- 
ice Ribbon.  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal,  and 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Gallantry  Cross 
Unit  Citation.  He  also  held  the  Combat  In- 
fantryman's Badge,  Special  Forces  Tab, 
Ranger  Tab.  and  the  Master  Parachutist 
Badge; 

Whereas  Colonel  Rowe  was  serving  in  the 
Philippines  as  a  coordinator  of  American 
Foreign  Military  Salescases  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Philippines  Ground  Forces  In 
accordance  with  Section  515  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act; 

Whereas  in  the  course  of  his  service  Colo- 
nel Rowe  served  with  the  highest  distinc- 
tion and  in  the  highest  tradition  of  the 
United  SUtes  military; 

Whereas  in  pursuit  of  his  duties  Colonel 
Rowe  was  playing  an  Instrumental  role  on 
behalf  of  American  policy  to  support  the  re- 
establishment  of  democracy  In  the  Philip- 
pines under  the  Government  of  President 
Corazon  C.  Aquino.  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  deepest  sadness  on  the 
death  of  Colonel  James  Nicholas  Rowe  by 
hostile  forces  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Senate— 

(1)  extends  Its  deepest  sympathies  to  the 
family  of  Colonel  Rowe,  especially  including 
his  wife,  the  former  Mary  S.  Whitford,  and 
his  four  children.  Deborah,  Christina,  Ste- 
phen and  Brian; 

(2)  expresses  Its  profound  admiration  for 
Colonel  Rowe  and  his  service  to  this  coun- 
try; 

(3)  condemns  the  heinous  act  of  terrorism 
perpetrated  by  the  New  People's  Army 
against  an  American  citizen  serving  the 
cause  of  Philippine  democracy  In  the  service 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  interests; 

(4)  renews  Its  support  of  the  democratic 
struggle  undertaken  by  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  and  President  Aquino  despite 
continued  hostility  and  terrorist  attacks  by 
the  communist-led  New  People's  Army;  and 

(5)  urges  the  President  to— 

(A)  continue  his  support  for  the  Multi-lat- 
eral Aid  Initiative  to  the  Philippines  so  im- 
portant to  that  nation's  long-term  stability, 
and 

(B)  provide  the  means  by  which  the  demo- 
cratic nation-building  process  to  which 
Colonel  Rowe  dedicated  his  life  can  contin- 
ue. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  America's  most  decorated  war 
heroes  was  brutally  assassinated  on 
Aprtl  21.  1989,  in  Manila,  the  PhUip- 
pines. 

Col.  James  Nicholas  "Nick"  Rowe, 
U.S.  Army,  was  shot  down  by  the  Com- 
munist terrorists  of  the  New  People's 
Army. 

For  over  5  years  Colonel  Rowe  had 
been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  dramatically  escaping  cap- 
tivity New  Year's  Eve  in  1968.  His 
decorations  and  awards  included  the 
Silver  Star,  Legion  of  Merit,  two 
awards  of  the  Bronze  Star  and  Purple 
Heart. 

Despite  his  long  and  dangerous  serv- 
ice on  behalf  of  his  country  in  South- 
east Asia.  Colonel  Rowe  requested  an 
assignment  to  the  Philippines  because 


of  his  wish  to  contribute  to  the  proc- 
ess of  re-establishing  democracy  tmder 
President  Corazon  Aquino. 

Assigned  as  Chief  of  the  Ground 
Forces  Division,  U.S.  Army  Element, 
at  the  Joint  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Group,  Colonel  Rowe  was  responsible 
for  the  operations  of  our  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  program  to  the  Philippines. 
His  responsibilities  did  not  involve  him 
in  that  Nation's  coimterinsurgency 
program  but  in  the  effort  to  reprofes- 
sionalize  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Philippines,  so  badly  misused  and  de- 
moralized under  former  President  Fer- 
dinand Marcos. 

Colonel  Rowe  believed  in  the  Philip- 
pines. He  believed  in  the  struggle  of 
the  Filipino  people  to  bring  democra- 
cy, peace,  and  prosperity  to  their  trou- 
bled land.  He  died  because  of  his  be- 
liefs. 

I  submit  this  resolution  today  in 
honor  of  Colonel  Rowe's  memory  and 
as  a  reminder  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  carry  out  the  same  mission  as  Colo- 
nel Rowe  to  support  President 
Aquino's  daily  struggle  to  promote 
democratic,  not  violent  Communist, 
change  in  the  Philippines. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  119— RE- 
LATING TO  BARRIERS  TO 
SEMICONDUCTORS 

Mr.  WII^SON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Bauctjs,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Mdrkowski,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mr. 
WiRTH)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  Res.  119 

Whereas,  in  1986  Japan  entered  into  an 
Agreement  with  the  United  SUtes  which  in- 
cluded a  provision  to  Increase  foreign  access 
to  the  Japanese  semiconductor  market; 

Whereas,  the  Agreement  envisaged  gradu- 
al and  steady  growth  of  foreign  producers; 
share  of  the  Japanese  market  from  the  8.5 
percent  level  in  1986,  until  by  1991  It  was  to 
exceed  20  percent: 

Whereas,  in  1987  the  Senate  found  by  a 
vote  of  93-0  that  the  Government  of  Japan 
had  failed  to  meet  the  commitment  of  the 
1986  U.S. -Japan  Semiconductor  Agreement, 
and  resolved  that  the  President  should  Im- 
mediately take  all  appropriate  and  feasible 
actions  under  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  remedy  and  prevent  further  viola- 
tion of  the  Agreement  by  Japan; 

Whereas,  in  early  1987  the  President 
found  that  Japan's  failure  to  abide  by  its 
commitments  was  'inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of,  or  otherwise  denies  benefits  to 
the  United  States  under,  the  (Agreement); 
and  Is  unjustifiable  and  unreasonable,  and 
constitutes  a  burden  or  restriction  on  U.S.. 
conunerce; "  and  in  response,  the  President 
imposed    market    access-related    sanctions 
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under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
in  the  amount  of  $165  million  annually; 

Whereas,  it  is  now  the  midpoint  of  the 
Agreement  which  should  place  foreign 
market  share  at  above  14  percent,  although 
it  is  currently  only  10.5  percent,  approxi- 
mately the  level  it  has  averaged  for  the  last 
two  decades.  Including  the  period  when  im- 
ports into  Japan  were  formally  controlled. 

Whereas.  Japan's  failure  to  live  up  to  its 
market  access  commitments  has  a  serious 
adverse  effect  on  the  U.S.  semiconductor  in- 
dustry, costing  U.S.  producers  an  estimated 
$490  miUlon  in  lost  sales  In  1988,  an  amount 
projected  to  grow  to  $1.6  billion  annuaUy  by 

1991' 

Whereas,  these  lost  sales  figures  substan- 
tially undersUte  the  effecte  on  employ- 
ment. Investment  In  research  and  develop- 
ment, technological  leadership  and  competi- 
tiveness, and  national  security  that  results 
from  lack  of  full  access  to  Japan,  the 
world's  largest  semiconductor  market; 

Whereas,  semiconductors  are  the  heart  of 
computer  technology  and  numerous  related 
fields  such  as  defense  equipment.  worksU- 
tions,  supercomputers,  high  definition  tele- 
vision robotics  and  automotive  technology; 

Whereas,  the  actions  which  were  the 
object  of  the  1985  section  301  petition  have 
not  changed,  and  Japan  Is  currently  still  In 
violation  of  the  agreement  it  entered  Into; 

Whereas,  former  President  Reagan  sUted, 
and  U  S  Trade  RepresenUtlve  HlUs  recent- 
ly reaffirmed,  that  the  sanctions  would  be 
malnUlned  untU  there  was  "firm  and  con- 
tinuing evidence.  .  .  that  access  to  the  Japa- 
nese market  has  Improved;" 

Whereas,  resolution  of  the  semiconductor 
case  has  Important  Implications  for  solving 
the  trade  problems  facing  numerous  other 
U  S  Industries  in  Japan,  Including  worksta- 
tions, fiber  optics,  supercomputers,  and  tele- 
communications; »  J  ji„ 
Whereas,  the  policy  of  resolvmg  trade  dis- 
putes through  negotiations  Is  not  credible  If, 
after  successful  negotiation  of  an  agree- 
ment, the  other  party  falls  to  abide  by  it; 

Whereas,  Japan  has  a  strong  Interest  In 
maintaining  access  to  the  U.S.  market  for 
both  those  current  products  which  mclude 
semiconductors,  such  as  automobiles  and 
consumer  electronic  goods,  and  in  emerging 
technologies,  such  as  HDTV;  Now  therefore. 

be  it 
Resolved.   That  it   is  the  Sense   of   the 

Scnfttc 

(1)  that  Japan  has  not  lived  up  to  the 
terms  of  its  agreement  with  the  United 
States  In  an  area  of  vital  Importance  to  our 
naUon's  economic  health  and  national  secu- 
rity 

(2)  that  the  Administration  convey  to  the 
Government  of  Japan  that  its  continuing 
violation  of  the  Agreement  is  unaoceptable; 

(3)  that  the  President,  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  seek  a  prompt 
remedy  for  the  violation,  placing  the  high- 
est priority  on  obtaining  full  access  io  the 
Japanese  market  for  semiconductors  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  U.S.-Japan  Semiconduc- 
tor Agreement;  and  „  „  „_  j 

(4)  that  the  President  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
RepresenUtlve,  pursuant  to  statute,  ta^e  all 
measures  necessary  to  achieve  compliance 
with  the  Agreement. 

Mr  WII^ON.  Mr.  President.  2  years 
ago  i  took  to  the  Senate  floor  to  com- 
nlain  about  Japans  failure  to  live  up 
to  a  trade  agreement  it  had  entered 
into  with  us-the  United  States-Japan 
Senlconductor  Agreement. 


This  agreement  required  Japan  to 
end  dumping  of  computer  chips  in  the 
United  States  and  In  third  countries. 
It  also  required  Japan  to  eliminate  its 
barriers  to  imports  of  foreign  comput- 
er chips. 

•While  Japan's  predatory  trade  prac- 
tices in  the  chip  market  had  started  in 
the  mid-1980's,  while  the  U.S.  chip  in- 
dustry filed  a  301  trade  case  in  1985, 
while  In  1986  Japan  agreed  to  end 
these  practices,  in  1987  they  had  not 
stopped  their  attempts  to  manipulate 
the  international  market. 

So,  I  offered  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing Japan's  failure  to  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  its  agreement  with  us,  and  by 
a  vote  of  93  to  0,  the  Senate  passed  the 
resolution. 

Shortly  after  that  vote,  President 
Reagan  retaliated  against  Japan  with 
$300  million  in  punitive  tariffs. 

When  Japan  ending  its  dumping  of 
chips,  these  sanctions  were  reduced  to 
$165  million. 

Yet,  these  remaining  sanctions  have 
not  done  the  job— they  have  not  in- 
duced Japan  to  open  its  market  to  U.S. 
chips.  ^^^    _ 

That  is  why  I  am  again  on  this  floor 
complaining  about  a  problem  that 
long  ago  should  have  been  resolved. 

With  my  good  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Senator  Heinz,  and  more  than 
20  of  our  colleagues.  I  am  offering  a 
resolution  calling  for  increased  efforts 
to  bring  Japan  into  compliance  with 
the  chip  agreement  that  it  signed  with 
great  fanfare  3  years  ago. 

Japan's  blatant  disregard  for  the 
computer  chip  agreement  cannot  and 
should  not  be  tolerated  any  longer. 
Tokyo's  continuing  intransigence  cost 
U.S.  producers  last  year  nearly  $500 
million  in  lost  ssiles  and  thousands  of 
jobs,  and  if  this  situation  is  not  re- 
solved, the  costs  will  grow  even  great- 


ting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  years 
1990,  1991,  and  1992,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.     .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(a)  had  Congress  used  the  economic  and 
technical  assumption  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  deficit  would  have  been 
$109,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
$135,300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$134,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992; 

(b)  by  July  1.  1989.  the  participants  In  the 
Bipartisan  Budget  Agreement  Between  the 
President  and  the  Joint  Leadership  of  Con- 
gress should  begin  negotiations  on  an  agree- 
ment for  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991 
based  upon  Congressional  Budget  Office 
economic  and  technical  assumptions;  and 

<c)  the  participants  In  those  negotiations 
shall— 

(1)  seek  a  budget  package  in  1989.  the  out- 
year  effects  of  which  would  lead  to  balanc- 
ing the  Federal  budget; 

(2)  examine  broad-scale  budget  options 
and  recommend  legislative  changes  neces- 
sary to  Implement  those  options;  and 

(3)  consult  fully  with  appropriate  Con- 
gressional, Executive,  and  private  parties. 


SPECTER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  75 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Hatch,  and 
Mr.  Wilson)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  30),  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  25,  increase  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

23  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line 

24  by  $100,000,000. 


This  U.S.  semiconductor  mdustry  is 
critical  to  the  U.S.  future  of  high  tech- 
nology, and  the  Nation's  economic 
health  and  security.  Therefore,  the 
unfair  trading  practices  by  Japan  that 
continue  to  have  such  serious  adverse 
effects  on  our  industry  are  as  trou- 
bling as  any  that  we  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  when  the  Wilson-Heinz  resolution 
is  brought  back  to  the  floor  by  the  Pi- 
nsoice  Committee. 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  76 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  Mr.  Kennedy,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bentsen,  and  Mr. 
Bradley)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  30),  supra,  as  follows: 

TRAVEL  CUTS 

line  n.  decrease  the  figure  by 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 


EXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  74 

Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  DeConcini.  and  Mr.  Conrad)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30)  set- 


On  page  10. 
$2,000,000. 

On  page  10, 
$2,000,000. 

On  page  11. 
$15,000,000. 

On  page  11. 
$15,000,000. 

On  page  13, 
$4,000,000. 

On  page  13, 
$4,000,000. 

On  page  14, 
$15,000,000. 

On  page  14, 
$15,000,000. 

On  page  15, 
$11,000,000. 

On  page  15. 
$11,000,000. 

On  page  16. 
$2,000,000. 


line  18.  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  23.  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  24.  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  6.  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  13.  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  14.  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  20,  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  21,  decrease  the  figure  by 
line  25.  decrease  the  figure  by 
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On  pace  17.  line  1,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,000,000. 

On  pace  18.  line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,000,000. 

On  page  18.  line  8,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000. 

On  page  21,  line  17.  decrease  the  figure  by 
{ $2,000,000. 

On  page  31.  line  18.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,000,000. 

On  page  22.  line  23.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000. 

On  page  33.  line  34,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,000,000. 

On  page  24,  line  2.  decrease  the  figure  by 
I  $6,000,000. 

'     On  page  24,  line  3.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$8,000,000. 

On  page  25.  line  8.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$15,000,000. 

On  page  35,  line  0,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$15,000,000. 

On  page  36,  line  13.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$11,000,000. 

On  page  26.  line  13.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$11,000,000. 

On  page  28.  line  23.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$7,000,000. 

On  page  28,  line  34,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$7,000,000. 

HKALTH  (rURCnOH  SSOI 

On  page  19.  line  10,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$94,000,000. 

On  page  19,  line  11,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$94,000,000. 


HEINZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  77 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAif.  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Graham)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30), 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
add  the  following  new  section: 

SOCIAL  SKCUIUTY  TKUST  TWOS  SURPLUSES 

Sac.  .  (a)  PimiifGS.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  under  current  law.  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  are  Included  in  calculations  of 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  under  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  and 
for  purposes  of  determining  across-the- 
board  cuts  under  such  Act; 

(2)  the  inclusion  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  in  the  calculation  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets  creates 
the  illusion  that  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
Is  being  brought  into  balance  when  in  fact 
the  operating  budget  deficit  Is  continuing  to 


(3)  Social  Security  trust  funds  surpluses 
are  currently  being  lent  to  the  Treasury  to 
finance  the  operating  budget  deflct.  which 
is  primarily  dedicated  to  current  consump- 
tion; 

(4)  the  National  Economic  Commission 
concluded  that  the  Congress  must  have  in 
place  by  no  later  than  1993  measures  which 
alter  ciirrent  budgetary  practices  in  order  to 
create  true  Social  Security  reserves: 

(5)  the  use  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  surpluses  for  current  consiunption 
denies  such  surpluses'  intended  purpose  of 
of  providing  Income  for  future  retirees  and 
Increasing  national  savings.  Investment,  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  gross  national  product: 

(6)  without  such  increases  in  national 
output  and  wealth,  future  workers  will  be 
unable  to  honor  the  claims  of  retirees  with- 


out a  significant  increase  in  taxes  or  reduc- 
tion in  Social  Security  benefits; 

(7)  the  use  of  Social  Security  trust  funds 
surpluses  as  a  source  of  national  savings 
would  bolster  the  economic  capacity  of  the 
United  States,  allowing  Social  Security  ben- 
efit claims  to  be  honored  at  the  same  time 
future  workers  enjoy  tui  Increased  standard 
of  living;  and 

(8)  the  intended  and  legitimate  purposes 
of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds  could  t>est 
be  protected  by  excluding  such  funds  from 
the  calculations  of  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit reduction  targets. 

(b>  Sense  op  the  Senate— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that— 

( 1 )  the  Congress  should  continue  the  com- 
mitment to  keep  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram secure  for  the  Nation's  retired  and  dis- 
abled citizens: 

(2)  the  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
that  defines  the  Federal  budget  deficit  to 
exclude  the  surplus  (or  deficit)  from  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  for  all  purposes; 

(3)  the  Congress  should  include,  for  the 
purposes  of  calculating  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits and  deficit  reduction  targets  for  fiscal 
year  1991  and  subsequent  fiscal  years,  an 
amount  which  is  no  greater  than  the 
amount  of  Social  Security  trust  funds  sur- 
plus Included  in  the  fiscal  yea  1990  budget 
resolution; 

(4)  in  order  to  create  a  true  balanced  oper- 
ating budget,  the  Congress  should,  begin- 
ning no  later  than  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget,  accurately  reflect  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  by  excluding  all  Social  Securi- 
ty revenues  and  expenditures  from  such  def- 
icit and  any  deficit  reduction  calculations: 
and 

(5)  to  the  extent  non-Social  Security  defi- 
cits exist  after  fiscal  year  1994.  the  Congress 
should  develop  a  strategy  which  continues 
Federal  budget  deficit  reduction  measures. 
In  order  to  create  a  true  balanced  Federal 
budget. 


MOYNIHAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  78 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiDEN.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  DeConcini. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr. 
Coats)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
30).  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
this  resolution  should  support  the  funding 
increases  provided  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988  and  that  such  funding  should  be 
consistent  with  the  need  to  maintain  the 
even  balance  in  that  Act  between  new 
spending  to  reduce  drug  supply  and  new 
spending  to  reduce  drug  demand. 


WALLOP  AMENDMENT  NO.  79 

Mr.  SYMMS  (for  Mr.  Wallop)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30). 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  line  13.  increase  the  amount 
by  $2,000,000. 

On  page  14,  line  14,  Increase  the  amount 
by  $2,000,000. 

On  page  15.  line  20.  decrease  the  amount 
by  $2,000,000. 

On  page  15.  line  21,  decrease  the  amount 
by  $3,000,000. 


UMI 


ROCKEFELLER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  80 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Domenici,  and  Mr. 
Fowler)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  30).  supra,  as  follows: 

travel  cuts 

On  page  10,  line  17,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000. 

On  page  10.  line  18.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000. 

On  page  11.  line  23.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$22,000,000. 

On  page  11.  line  24.  decrease  the  figiu-e  by 
$18,000,000. 

On  page  13.  line  6.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,000,000. 

On  page  13,  line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,000,000. 

On  page  14.  line  13.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$22,000,000. 

On  page  14,  line  14,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$18,000,000. 

On  page  15,  line  20.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$15,000,000. 

On  page  15.  line  21.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$12,000,000. 

On  page  16.  line  25.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$1,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  1,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$1,000,000. 

On  page  18.  line  7.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000. 

On  page  18.  line  8.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,000,000. 

On  page  21.  line  17.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$1,000,000. 

On  page  21.  line  18.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$1,000,000. 

On  page  22.  line  23.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$1,000,000. 

On  page  22.  line  24.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$1,000,000. 

On  page  25.  line  8.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$22,000,000. 

On  page  25.  line  9.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$18,000,000. 

On  page  26.  line  12,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$15,000,000. 

On  page  26.  line  13.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$12,000,000. 

On  page  28.  line  23.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$8,000,000. 

On  page  28.  line  24.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$6,000,000. 

printing  and  reproduction  cuts 

On  page  9.  line  14.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$400,000. 

On  page  9.  line  15.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$360,000. 

On  page  10.  line  17.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,400,000. 

On  page  10,  line  18,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,160,000. 

On  page  11.  line  23.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$15,200,000. 

On  page  11.  line  24.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$3,680,000. 

On  page  13.  line  6,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000. 

On  page  13.  line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,700,000. 
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On  page  14,  Une  13,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$12,400,000. 

On  page  14,  line  14,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$11,160,000. 

On  page  15,  line  20,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,200,000. 

On  page  15,  line  21,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$4,680,000. 

On  page  16,  line  25,  decrease  the  figure  by 

$800,000.  „  . 

On  page  17,  line  1,  decrease  the  figure  by 

$720,000.  . 

On  page  18,  line  7,  decrease  the  figure  by 

$6,400,000. 
On  page  18,  line  8,  decrease  the  figure  by 

$4,860,000. 

On  page  19,  line  10,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$11,800,000. 

On  page  19,  line  11,  decrease  the  figure  by 

$10,620,000. 
On  page  21,  line  17,  decrease  the  figure  by 

$5,000,000.  ,.  . 

On  page  21.  line  18,  decrease  the  figure  by 

$4,500,000. 
On  page  22,  line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 

$4,200,000.  ^    ,.  . 

On  page  22,  line  24,  decrease  the  figure  by 
*Q  700  000 

On  page  25.  line  8,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,600,000.  „  . 

On  page  25,  line  9,  decrease  the  figure  by 

$5,040,000. 

",  line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 


KASTEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  82 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
McCoNNELL,  Mr.  Gramm.  and  Mr. 
Symms)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
30).  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

INCOUE  TAX  RATES 

Sec.  .  (a).  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  assumptions  underlying  the  reve- 
nue totals  included  In  this  resolution  do  not 
include  an  increase  in  the  income  tax  rates 
provided  in  current  law. 


,  line  24,  decrease  the  figure  by 


On  page  28, 
$34,200,000. 

On  page  28, 
$30,780,000. 

VETKRANS'  HEALTH  CARE  lUCREASE  VETERAMS- 
BENEFITS  AND  SERVICES  (FUNCTION  700) 

On  page  24.  line  2,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$230,000,000.  ,.  . 

On  page  24.  line  3,  increase  the  figure  by 

$198,000,000. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry will  hold  a  hearing  regarding  the 
implementation  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1987,  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  on  May  9.  1989,  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  332,  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Senator  Kent  Conrad  will  preside. 
For  further  information  please  con- 
tact Suzy  Dittrich  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-5207. 


SIMON  (AND  CONRAD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  81 
Ntr.   SIMON  (for   himself  and  Mr. 
Conrad)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the    concurrent    resolution    (S.    Con. 
Res.  30).  supra,  as  follows: 

j  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

On  page  7,  line  2,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000,000.  ^     ,.  . 

On  page  7,  line  3.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$2,000,000,000. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

On  page  18,  line  7,  increase  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000,000. 

On  page  18,  line  8,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$2,000,000,000. 

SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
Sec       .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 

''S~of  the  amounts  set  forth  for  Educa- 
tion, Training,  Employment,  and  Social 
Services  (function  500)  in  section  5  of  this 
resolution,  increased  funding  shaU  be  pro- 
vided for  Head  Start,  drug  education,  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  post-secondary 
education  programs  aimed  at  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  students,  djug-free 
schools,  teacher  training,  and  historically 
Black  colleges  and  universities;  and 

(b)  this  resolution  also  Includes  fundmg 
for  new  initiatives  in  Smart  Start,  literacy, 
and  child  care. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  May  3, 
1989.  at  9:30  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  874.  the  National  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SUPERFUND.  OCEAN  AND 
WATER  PROTECTION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Superfund,  Ocean  and 
Water  Protection,  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  May  3.  begm- 
ning  at  10  a.m.,  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  legislation  to  protect  the  quality  of 
the  air  indoors  (the  Indoor  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1989.  S.  657). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COIflMnTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  3.  at 
2:30  p.m.  to  hold  a  nomination  hearing 


on  Herman  Cohen  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  African  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imannimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  May  3.  at 
10  a.m.  to  hold  hearings  on  the  future 
of  "United  States-Soviet  Relations: 
East- West  Economic  Relations." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, May  3.  1989.  at  2:30  p.m.  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  "Restoring  Ameri- 
can Productivity:  The  Role  of  Educa- 
tion and  Human  Resources." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Wednesday.  May  3, 
1989,  at  3  p.m.  in  open  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  H.  Lawrence 
Garrett  III  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Wednesday,  May  3, 
1989,  at  9  a.m.  In  open  session  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  amended  de- 
fense authorization  request  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  3.  1989,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  the  LlabUlty  Risk  Re- 
tention Act  of  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  3.  1989,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  Oversight  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1988. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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SOUTHINOTON  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
SODTHINGTON,  CT 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  week,  in  our  Nation's  Capitol,  over 
950  young  people  from  44  States  have 
gathered  to  participate  in  the  National 
Bicentennial  Competition  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights.  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  a  team  from 
Southington  High  School  in  Southing- 
ton,  CT,  is  representing  my  State. 
These  young  scholars  have  worked 
hard  to  reach  the  national  finals  by 
winning  district  and  State  competi- 
tions, and  I  would  like  to  wish  them 
the  best  as  they  compete  for  the  na- 
Uonal  title. 

The  members  of  the  Connecticut 
team  are:  Melissa  Connerton.  Dana 
Fitzslmons,  Samantha  Florian.  Nova 
Forrest,  Eric  Poster.  Patrick  Gingras. 
Angela  Hunt,  Christopher  Kelland. 
Mark  Killinger,  Candace  Martin. 
Jennie  Nagle.  Michael  Parsons,  James 
Pavlick.  Jennifer  Pendell.  Mark 
Porada.  Jeffrey  Puglielli,  Francis  Pul- 
laro,  Christopher  Ross.  Michele  Small. 
Sean  Sullivan,  Tracie  Waack.  Geoffrey 
Witham,  and  Elizabeth  Yoon. 

Along  with  the  students,  their  teach- 
er, Dan  Murawski.  deserves  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  team 
to  date.  Elizabeth  Bassett.  the  district 
coordinator,  and  Denise  Merrill  and 
Joani  Byer.  the  state  coordinators, 
have  worked  equally  hard  to  help 
their  team  reach  the  finals. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tion on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  is  the  most  extensive  educa- 
tional program  in  the  country  devel- 
oped to  educate  our  young  people 
about  the  Constitution  of  Bill  of 
Rights.  With  the  support  of  Congress, 
the  active  Involvement  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senators,  and  the  efforts  of 
thousands  of  civic  and  education  lead- 
ers, the  program's  achievements  over 
the  past  2  years  have  been  dramatic. 
Students  in  classrooms  all  over  the 
country  have  debated  the  issues  that 
concerned  the  Founding  Fathers  and 
have  demonstrated  how  the  Constitu- 
tion's basic  principles  apply  to  them 
today. 

Mr.  President,  the  preservation  of 
our  freedom  and  our  Nation  depends 
upon  our  young  people,  the  decision- 
makers of  tomorrow.  We  have  much  to 
gain  from  educating  them  about  the 
Constitution,  the  Congress,  and  the 
continuing  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. I  am  proud  to  have  students 
from  my  State  in  the  national  finals 
and  I  commend  each  of  them  and 
their  teacher  for  their  hard  work.* 


UMI 


ENERGY  TECHNOLOGY  FOR 
SURVIVAL 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  submit  an  article  by  the 


president  of  the  World  Resources  In- 
stitute. Gus  Speth.  entitled  "Energy 
Technology  for  Survival." 

Mr.  Speth  has  highlighted  the  diffi- 
cult issues  confronting  us  because  of 
worldwide  environmental  degradation. 
His  article  notes  that  the  decline  in 
the  world's  environment  is  not  simply 
a  result  of  pollution  from  Industrial- 
ized nations;  developing  countries 
often  face  more  severe  environmental 
problems  than  developed  countries. 
These  problems,  both  in  the  developed 
and  developing  world  contribute  to  the 
trend  toward  global  warming. 

Mr.  Speth  has  proposed  that  many 
measures  which  may  begin  to  limit  the 
effects  of  global  warming  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  implement.  One  area  he  dis- 
cusses in  detail  is  that  of  energy  effi- 
ciency. He  cites  data  supporting  the 
possibility  of  reducing  Americans 
energy  consumption  by  40  percent  by 
the  year  2020  A.D.  The  rate  of  effi- 
ciency achieved  would  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  1973-1985  period  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Speth  also  discusses  the 
promises  for  renewable  forms  of 
energy  in  replacing  fossile  fuels.  Final- 
ly he  calls  for  U.S.  leadership  in  the 
international  arena  to  achieve  the 
long  term  goals  of  global  control  of 
emissions. 

Legislation  I  introduced  on  March 
16.  1989,  the  Global  Warming  Re- 
sponse Act.  addresses  several  of  the 
issues  raised  by  Mr.  Speth  in  this  arti- 
cle. I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the 
United  States  take  a  strong  leadership 
role  in  addressing  these  environmental 
issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
"Eiiergy  Technology  for  Survival"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  {irticle  follows: 

Enkxgy  techmolocy  roR  survival 
(By  James  Gustave  Speth) 
Despite  the  efforts  of  two  decades,  the 
earth  is  being  polluted  on  a  vast  and  uprece- 
dented  scale.  This  Is  partly  a  result  of  explo- 
sive growth  in  human  population  and  eco- 
nomic activity:  would  population  has  tripled 
in  this  century,  and  the  $13  trillion  world 
economy  Is  20  times  larger  than  In  1900. 
Partly  it  reflects  a  shift  from  natural  prod- 
ucts to  synthetic  ones  and  growth  of  new  in- 
dustries involving  highly  toxic  chemicals 
and  radioactive  substances. 

The  problem  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
industrialized  world.  Cities  in  the  Third 
World  are  frequently  more  polluted  with 
sulfur  dioxides  and  particulates  than  cities 
in  industrial  countries,  and  Third  World 
populations  are  highly  exposed  to  pesticides 
and  other  toxic  chemicals.  Meanwhile,  the 
definition  of  'pollution  "  has  had  to  expand 
to  cover  substances  like  carbon  dioxide  and 
chlorofluorocarbons  (CPCs)  once  thought 
to  be  harmless. 

These  trends  have  combined  to  change 
pollution  from  a  local  problem  to  a  global 
one.  Air  pollution  is  a  good  Illustration:  The 
simuner  of  1988  was  a  painful  reminder  that 
urban  air  pollution  is  a  continuing  health 
threat.  At  the  same  time,  acid  rain  and 
smog  were  kUling  forests  and  fish,  damaging 
crops,  and  changing  ecosystems  over  vast  re- 
gions of  the  globe.  The  depletion  of  the 
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stratosphere's  ozone  layer  became  a  matter 
of  such  concern  that  an  international  treaty 
was  negotiated  to  reduce  CPC  emissions,  but 
the  treaty  has  already  been  shown  to  be  In- 
adequate. Probably  most  serious  of  all.  the 
buildup  of  'greenhouse  gases  "  in  the  atmos- 
phere continues,  threatening  far-reaching 
changes  in  global  climate. 

The  time  to  address  pollution  problems  Is 
now,  and  the  way  to  address  them  is  togeth- 
er. Energy  policy  is  one  key  to  many  aspects 
of  atmospheric   pollution,   because  of  the 
link  to  fossil  fuels.  The  twentieth  century's 
technologies  have  been  raised  on  abundant 
fossil  fuels— first,  coal,  then  oil  and  natural 
gas.  Burning  these  fuels  pours  well  over  200 
million  tons  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxide 
pollutants  into  the  atmosphere  each  year. 
Atmospheric   carbon    dioxide,   one   of   the 
greenhouse  gases  implicated  in  global  warm- 
ing and  climate  change,  has  increased  by  2.5 
percent  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  scale  and  momentum  of  the  economic 
activity  that  is  the  source  of  these  problems 
are  difficult  to  comprehend.  It  took  all  of 
human  history  to  grow  to  the  $600  billion 
world  economy  of  1900.  Today  the  world 
economy  grows  by  more  than  this  amount 
every  two  years,  and  each  year's  expansion 
almost  equals  the  size  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can economy.  Imagine.  Just  as  a  thought  ex- 
periment, what  would  happen  if  greenhouse 
gases,  wastes,  and  pollutants  increased  pro- 
portionally  to  this  growth  and  expanded 
fivefold  by  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 
Yet    most    nations    have    two    long-term 
goals:  improving  environmental  quality  and 
achieving  large  increases  in  economic  activi- 
ty. No  genius  is  required  to  see  that  recon- 
ciling these  two  goals  will  be  one  of  the 
dominant  challenges  for  political  leaders  in 
the  1990s  and  beyond.  It  will  require  inter- 
national cooperation  on  an  almost  unprece- 
dented scale.  And  it  will  require  a  massive 
shift  to  technologies  that  facilitate  econom- 
ic growth  while  sharply  reducing  pressures 
on  the  natural  envirormient. 

Although  the  importance  of  lifestyle 
changes  should  not  be  underestimated,  in 
this  limited  sense  one  might  say  that  only 
technology  can  save  us.  In  much  of  the 
world,  economic  growth  is  necessary  just  to 
meet  basic  human  needs.  The  question  be- 
comes what  technologies  will  produce  this 
growth. 

Some  answers  become  clear  by  focusing  on 
what  needs  to  be  done,  aggressively  and 
globally,  to  address  global  warming  and  cli- 
mate alteration— and  these  measures  would 
also  save  the  earth's  stratospheric  ozone 
shield  and  greatly  reduce  ground-level  air 
pollution.  They  can  be  stated  simply  but 
will  be  implemented  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty: 

Sharply  Increase  the  efficiency  with 
which  fossil  fuels  are  used. 

Introduce  nonfossil  energy  technologies 
on  a  priority  basis. 

Phase  out  chlorofluorocarbons  completely 
in  this  century  and  replace  them  with 
benign  technologies. 

Promote  a  large-scale  international  effort 
to  halt  deforestation  in  the  tropics  and 
move  to  net  forest  growth  globally. 

Stabilize  world  population  at  somewhere 
around  eight  to  nine  billion  people. 

Other  necessary  steps  include  using  natu- 
ral gas  as  a  transitional  fossil  fuel,  provided 
methane  leakage  is  prevented,  and  using 
traditional  pollution  control  measures  to 
reduce  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions. 
The  potential  for  energy  efficiency  gains 
is  enormous,  particularly  in  the  United 
SUtes.  which  is  only  half  as  energy  efficient 
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ms  west  Germany,  Japan,  and  many  other 
industrial  nations.  A  study  reported  In  late 
1987  by  Robert  Williams  in  the  British  mag- 
azine Energy,  concluded  that  Americans 
could  reduce  total  energy  and  fossil  fuel  use 
by  about  40  percent  by  2020.  while  stlU  dou- 
bling gross  national  product  per  capita,  by 
aggressively  promoting  existing  energy-effi- 
cient technologies  in  automobiles,  building 
insulation,  and  industrial  processes.  The  re- 
quired rate  of  Improvement  in  energy  use 
per  capita  Is  not  unheard  of:  Americans 
achieved  it  in  the  period  1973-85. 

During  that  time,  energy  prices  climbed 
sharply.  As  the  board  of  the  Environmental 
and  Energy  Study  Institute  recently  put  it: 
"We  have  learned  that  price  is  the  single 
most  effective  means  through  which  to 
stimulate  efficiency  improvements.  There- 
fore, in  this  time  of  relatively  low  energy 
prices,  tax  options  must  be  courageously  ex- 
plored." ^      ^.     , . 

A  gasoline  tax  and  a  tax  on  carbon  dioxide 
emissions  are  both  worth  serious  consider- 
ation. In  addition,  regulatory  measures, 
such  as  auto  and  appliance  efficiency  stand- 
ards, and  consumer  information  and  finance 
programs  are  needed  to  achieve  desired 
energy  efficiency. 

The  automobile  Industry  Is  plvotel.  In  the 
United  States,  cars,  trucks,  buses,  and  air- 
planes account  for  30  percent  of  carbon  di- 
oxide emissions  and  40  percent  of  both  ni- 
trogen oxides  and  volatile  hydrocarbons,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  methane,  another 
greenhouse  gas.  If  Americans  gradually 
traded  their  gas  guzzlers  for  more  efficient 
vehicles,  the  risks  of  climate  change  and  the 
need  for  oil  Imports  would  both  decrease. 

Fortunately,  much  of  the  needed  technol- 
ogy Is  at  hand.  New  cars  sold  In  the  United 
SUtes  doubled  In  mUeage  per  gallon,  from 
13  to  25.  between  1973  and  1985.  Ford. 
Honda,  and  Suzxikl  have  cars  In  production 
that  could  double  this  again  to  50  miles  per 
gallon;  ToyoU  has  a  prototype  family  car 
that  could  achieve  almost  100.  Volvo  already 
has  a  five-passenger  car  that  goes  70  miles 
per  gallon  and  is  reportedly  affordable, 
crashworthy,  and  able  to  accelerate  to  60 
miles  per  hour  In  11  seconds.  One  can  only 
hope  that  Detroit  is  not  far  behind. 

On  the  supply  side,  the  available  nonfossil 
fuel  candidates  are  renewable  energy 
sources  and  nuclear  power.  The  choice  Is 
sure  to  be  hotly  debated.  Renewable  energy 
of  many  varieties  Is  the  best  hope  for  the 
future— solar  electric  devices  and  heat  col- 
lectors, small-scale  hydropower,  wind  power, 
and  biomass  energy.  Although  the  major 
breakthrough  into  commercial  application 
is  still  some  years  away,  solar  electric  tech- 
nologies are  undergoing  Impressive  cost  re- 
ductions. By  the  end  of  this  century  they 
should   be   compeUtlve   with   conventional 

fuels 

It  is  doubtful  that  nuclear  power  wUl  pro- 
vide a  major  part  of  the  answer  to  global 
warming  in  the  United  States.  Its  public  ac- 
cepUblUty  Is  too  low  and  Its  price  Is  too 
high  Cramming  nuclear  power  down  the 
throats  of  an  unwlUlng  public  and  unwUling 
Investors  In  order  to  solve  the  greenhouse 
problem  would  only  set  the  stage  for  pro- 
longed confrontation  and  stalemate.  And 
what  would  happen  to  nuclear  power  If 
there  were  one  or  two  more  major  accidents 
like  Three  Mile  Island  and  Chernobyl? 

There  are  safer  and  cheaper  alternatives 
for  now,  including  the  vast  potential  for  In- 
creasing efficiency  In  the  generation  and 
use  of  electricity.  For  the  longer  term,  re- 
search should  aim  at  reinventing  nuclear 
power  In  a  way  that  could  gain  public  and 


Investor  confidence;  we  may  need  It  one  day. 
But  before  a  new  nuclear  system  could  be 
commercialized  In  the  next  century,  the 
price  of  photovoltaic  and  other  solar  energy 
systems  will  probably  be  competitive. 

The  view  Is  still  common  that  local  and  re- 
gional air  pollution  Issues  should  be  ad- 
dressed first,  then,  at  some  point  In  the 
future,  we  should  address  the  global  Issue  of 
greenhouse  gases.  But  the  failures  of  clean 
air  efforts  have  prolonged  an  Issue  of  the 
1970s  Into  the  present.  Simultaneously,  the 
realization  that  past  actions  may  already 
have  destined  the  planet  to  2-5  degrees 
global  average  warming  Is  forcing  what  was 
thought  to  be  an  Issue  of  the  next  century 
Into  the  present.  Atmospheric  issues  are 
linked  in  ways  that  scientists  are  still  discov- 
ering, and  the  scientists  are  far  ahead  of 
policymakers. 

In  all  these  areas,  in  seeking  treaties  and 
In  setting  an  international  example  by 
acting  on  its  own,  U.S.  leadership  could  not 
be  more  Important.  The  world  Is  not  exactly 
waiting  for  the  United  SUtes.  but  neither 
will  It  get  very  far  without  lt.» 


MAIDA  TOWNSEND 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  8  years 
ago  a  Vermont  school  teacher  left  the 
classroom  to  take  over  the  reins  of  the 
Vermont  chapter  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association. 

Maida  Townsend  is  retiring  as  presi- 
dent of  a  union  that  has  grown  in  in- 
fluence and  membership  during  her 
unprecedented  four  terms. 

She  has  raised  public  awareness  of 
Vermont's  need  for  educational  excel- 
lence, a  goal  shared  by  teachers  and 
parents. 

The  Vermont  chapter  of  the  NEA 
has  flourished  under  Maida's  leader- 
ship into  the  largest  union  of  its  kind 
in  our  State.  It  has  become  a  potent 
political  force  for  beneficial  change  in 
both  the  workplace  and  the  classroom. 

Maida  Townsend  will  return  to  the 
classroom— a  better  classroom  today 
than  8  years  ago  thanks  to  her  vision 
and  leadership. 

Martha  O'Connor,  former  chair  of 
the  Vermont  Board  of  Education,  per- 
haps said  it  best: 

Maida  cares  about  teachers  and  cares 
about  kids. 

It  would  be  hard  to  improve  upon 

that. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  attach 
this  tribute  to  Maida  Townsend  that 
appeared  in  the  Rutland  Herald  on 
May  2,  1989,  and  ask  that  it  be  reprint- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Townsend  Leaves  a  Stronger  Union 


(By  Christopher  Graff) 
MoNTPELiER.— Maida  Townsend,  whose  ac- 
tivism turned  Vermont's  teachers  Into  a  po- 
litical force,  is  stepping  down  as  head  of 
Vermont's  largest  teachers'  union. 

In  her  eight  years  as  president  of  the  Ver- 
mont chapter  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Townsend  boosted  the  prestige 
and  power  of  the  organization,  giving  the 
group  considerable  clout  in  sUte  politics. 

Vermont-NEA's  strength  was  seen  most 
recently  in  the  surprising  win  by  Democrat 


Paul  Poirier,  a  teacher,  in  the  September 
primary  election  for  the  U.S.  House. 

Polrler,  commenting  Monday  on  Town- 
send's  departure,  said  he  remembered  how 
controversial  her  tactics  and  approach 
seemed  eight  years  ago. 

"I  started  out  as  one  of  her  early  critics, 
and  I  ended  up  one  of  her  staunchest  sup- 
porters," said  Poirier,  who  now  works  for  an 
electric  utility.  "Obviously  a  lot  of  what  we 
accomplished  as  teachers  came  from  her  ac- 
tivism. The  teachers  In  this  state  needed 
someone  like  her  to  champion  their  cause." 
"Maida  cares  about  teachers  and  cares 
about  kids,"  said  Martha  O'Connor,  who 
chaired  the  state  Board  of  Education  for 
the  past  four  years.  "I  have  great  respect 
for  Maida.  She  and  I  disagreed  often  in  how 
to  get  things  done,  with  her  tending  to  be 
more  confrontational,  but  I  never  ques- 
tioned her  love  for  education." 

Townsend  said  Monday  her  decision  not 
to  seek  another  term  stemmed  from  a  desire 
to  return  to  teaching. 

"It's  very  simple.  I  want  to  get  back  Into 
the  classroom,"  she  said,  "Eight  years  is  a 
long  time  to  be  away  from  what  you  love 
most  in  the  world." 

Vermont-NEA  has  grown  from  5,530  mem- 
bers when  Townsend  took  office  in  1981  to 
7.308  this  year.  This  week  teachers  across 
the  state  are  voting  for  a  new  president, 
with  Marlene  Burke  of  Rutland,  Vermont- 
NEA  vice  president,  and  Robert  Owen  of 
Barre.  head  of  the  local  teachers'  union, 
vying  for  the  Job. 

The  results  are  expected  to  be  announced 
within  three  weeks,  with  Townsend's  term 
ending  June  30. 

Eight  years  ago  Townsend  was  teaching 
French  and  English  at  Vergennes  Union 
High  School  when  she  was  elected  presi- 
dent. At  the  time  the  Burlington  resident 
thought  she  would  spend  two  years  In  the 
job.  like  her  predecessors. 

But  during  those  two  years,  the  member- 
ship voted  to  lift  the  two-year  cap  on  the 
tenure  of  presidents,  setting  the  stage  for 
Townsend's  eight  activist  years  in  office. 
And  with  the  strong  support  she  holds  with 
the  members,  there  Is  no  doubt  she  could 
have  been  re-elected  this  year. 

"I  feel  very  good  about  my  part  In  the  last 
eight  years,"  she  said.  "And  while  I  love  my 
work  here  dearly,  I  am  leaving  It  to  return 
to  the  work  that  Is  my  life." 

She  said  this  decade  had  been  one  of  great 
changes  In  education.  "This  education  situa- 
tion Is  so  much  stronger  today  than  It  was." 
she  said. 

"The  opportunities  and  the  equality  of  op- 
portunities for  kids  across  the  state  today 
are  much  more  substantial,  much  more  ap- 
propriate than  they  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decade. " 

She  said  there  were  many  reasons  why 
this  decade  has  been  so  good  to  education, 
but  that  a  more  activist  stand  by  teachers 
was  a  chief  one. 

""It  has  been  In  the  '80s  that  Vermont 
school  employees  have  really  come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  that  every  decision  made  in 
education  is.  at  its  base,  a  political  decision." 
she  said.  "SUte  school  employees  have 
rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  gotten  Involved." 
She  said  much  remains  to  be  done.  "We 
have  a  dropout  rate  of  approximately  1,200 
kids  every  year.  That's  simply  not  accepta- 
ble and  that  kind  of  problem  is  not  some- 
thing the  schools  can  solve  alone." 

These  future  fights,  though,  will  find 
someone  else  at  the  head  of  Vermont-NEA. 
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For  Malda  Townsend  there  la  a  simple 
fact  governing  her  future:  "I  am  a  teacher.  I 
need  to  teach.* 


UMI 


SUPREME  COURTS  DECISION  TO 
REVIEW  MISSOURI  VERSUS 
JENKINS 

•  Ui.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  on  April  24, 
the  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  review 
the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals' 
decision  in  Missouri  versus  Jenkins, 
the  Judicial  taxation  case.  The  lower 
court  decisions  in  the  Jenkins  litiga- 
tion seek  to  establish  the  shocking 
precedent  that  unelected  Federal 
Judges  have  the  power  to  impose  new 
taxes  and  tax  increases  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  reverse  this  outrageous 
usurpation  of  the  legislative  power. 
But  this  Congress  need  not  rely  on  the 
vagaries  of  litigation  to  prevent  Feder- 
al courts  from  imposing  taxation  with- 
out representation.  Under  Article  III 
of  the  Constitution,  we  have  the 
power,  and  in  my  view  the  duty,  to 
make  it  clear  that  Federal  courts  do 
not  have  Jurisdiction  to  impose  or  in- 
crease taxes.  The  Judicial  Taxation 
Prohibition  Act  (S.  34),  which  I  intro- 
duced at  the  outset  of  this  Congress, 
will  do  Just  that.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  Senators  Grassley.  Symms, 
THtnucoiTD,  Helms,  Coats,  and 
McCLtntz  have  Joined  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  important  legislation,  and  I 
welcome  additional  cosponsors. 

Missouri  versus  Jenkins  represents 
the  ultimate  extreme  in  judicial  activ- 
ism. As  the  State  of  Missouri  stressed 
in  its  Supreme  Court  brief.  "In  200 
years,  no  Federal  court  ever  before  as- 
sumed the  power  to  mandate  a  hike  in 
tax  levies."  The  State's  brief  went  on 
to  say: 

Thanks  to  the  orders  below,  the  (Kansas 
City  School  District)  has  now  become  a  Judi- 
cial enclave,  where  the  court  selects  the  pro- 
grams to  meet  its  chosen  goals,  directs  State 
and  local  officials  to  execute  those  pro- 
grams, and  then  sets  tax  rates  to  supply  ad- 
ditional funding.  This  arrogation  of  author- 
ity—subject only  to  review  by  the  courts 
themselves — exceeds  any  known  boundaries 
of  judicial  review. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  court  was 
Justified  in  imposing  new  taxes  in  the 
Jenkins  case  because  it  was  seeking  to 
improve  racial  balancing  in  the  schools 
by  requiring  massive  expenditures  to 
improve  the  attractiveness  of  magnet 
schools.  Putting  aside  the  question  of 
whether  scarce  public  funds  for  educa- 
tion should  be  devoted  to  achieving  a 
court's  notion  of  acceptable  racial  bal- 
ance, this  argimsent  proves  far  too 
much. 

It  rests  on  the  premise  that  a  Judge 
may  impose  tax  increases  whenever  he 
considers  it  necessary  to  remedy  a  con- 
stitutional violation  as  he  sees  fit.  For 
example,  innumerable  Federal  Judges 
have  ruled  that  prisons  they  consider 


overcrowded  create  a  constitutional 
violation,  even  though  the  State  may 
be  doing  its  best  to  expand  the  prisons 
with  limited  State  revenues.  Under  the 
Jenkins  decision,  the  courts  can  simply 
order  a  new  State  tax  or  tax  increase 
in  order  to  fund  the  additional  prison 
space  the  Judge  considers  necessary.  In 
other  words,  the  voters  and  their  elect- 
ed representatives  would  be  deprived 
of  their  democratic  power  to  decide  on 
tax  levels  or  how  those  revenues  can 
be  expended.  It  would  all  be  decided 
by  a  single,  unelected  district  court 
Judge.  So  much  for  democracy. 

Coming  from  the  great  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  I  am  especially  outraged 
by  the  notion  of  Federal  Judges  usurp- 
ing the  legislators'  power  to  decide 
taxing  policy.  Through  discipline  and 
frugality.  New  Hampshire  continues  to 
prosper  without  the  need  for  either  a 
State  income  or  sales  tax.  New  Hamp- 
shire citizens  and  their  legislators 
have  consistently  rejected  the  adop- 
tion of  these  taxes. 

But  under  the  Jenkins  decision, 
some  Federal  Judge  could  unilaterally 
overrule  New  Hampshire's  chosen  tax 
policies  and  order  the  State  to  adopt  a 
State  income  tax.  All  it  would  take 
would  be  some  sweeping  Judicial  deci- 
sion that  New  Hampshire's  prisons  are 
overcrowded,  for  example,  and  that 
additional  State  funds  must  be  raised 
to  build  new  prisons  in  keeping  with 
the  judge's  notions  of  space  and  com- 
fort. 

Mr.  President,  our  Founding  Fathers 
did  not  overthrow  the  tyraimy  of 
George  III  so  that  he  could  be  re- 
placed 200  years  later  by  Judicial  ty- 
rants. Our  Constitution  and  our  demo- 
cratic principles  demand  that  demo- 
cratically elected  legislatures  retain 
the  exclusive  p)Ower  to  levy  taxes.  We 
in  Congress  need  not  wait  and  hope 
for  one  court  to  restore  a  power  that 
was  improperly  usurped  by  another 
court.  So  I  urge  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  to  promptly  report  S.  34, 
the  Judicial  Taxation  Prohibition  Act. 
And  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  to  abolish  the  tyranny  of 
Judicial  taxation.* 


ARTHUR  SPIEGEL  HONORED 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  recognition  of  the  friend- 
ship, dedication,  and  inspiration 
Arthur  Spiegel  has  provided  to  the 
people  of  New  Haven,  CT,  particularly 
within  its  Jewish  community.  This 
Sunday,  May  7.  1989,  the  Jewish  Fed- 
eration of  Greater  New  Haven  will 
honor  Mr.  Spiegel  with  a  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award  in  honor  of  his  25 
years  of  service  to  the  organization. 

I  am  proud  of  my  association  with 
Arthur  Spiegel.  He  is  not  only  a  valued 
and  trusted  friend:  he  is  a  role  model 
for  us  all.  In  his  lifetime,  Arthur  has 
accomplished  more  than  most  of  us 
can  only  hope  to  achieve. 


In  1948,  Arthur  served  in  the  Israeli 
Army  during  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, helping  to  bring  about  develop- 
ment of  this  young  Jewish  Nation. 

His  service  to  the  Jewish  community 
of  New  Haven  began  in  1965  when  he 
was  the  Connecticut  regional  director 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith.  He  later  moved  on  to 
become  the  executive  director  of  the 
New  Haven  Jewish  Federation. 

Arthur  received  his  education  as  a 
historian  and  political  scientist  at 
Hebrew  University  In  Jeruisalem,  then 
pursued  graduate  studies  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Co- 
lumbia University.  He  has  been  na- 
tionally recognized  for  his  expertise  on 
Jewish  history,  American  and  Europe- 
an Jewry  and  Modem  Israel,  and  he 
has  been  named  scholar-in-residence 
on  a  number  of  educational  excursions 
to  Israel,  the  Middle  East,  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Arthur  has  provided  a  foundation 
for  those  who  follow,  and  has  exhibit- 
ed leadership  and  devotion.  As  a  noted 
observer  of  the  events  which  shape 
the  issues  and  policies  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  Arthur  has  openly  shared  his 
knowledge  with  all  who  arp  willing  to 
listen. 

Mr.  Spiegel  has  noted  that  the  great 
strength  of  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity is  volunteerism.  His  own  shar- 
ing spirit  has  touched  so  many  people, 
that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  Arthur's  enduring 
faith,  exemplary  leadership,  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  public  interest.  He  richly 
deserves  the  Lifetime  Achievement 
Award,  and  I  join  with  his  many 
friends  in  Cormecticut  in  thanking 
him  for  all  he  has  done  for  us  and 
wishing  him  and  his  wife  Merle  a  won- 
derful future  of  health,  happiness,  and 
satisfaction.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  CEASE-FIRE  IN 
LEBANON 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
deplore  the  violence  that  has  racked 
Lebanon  since  the  recent  fighting 
began  in  March.  We  must  take  several 
steps  to  bring  the  fighting  to  a  halt. 
First,  U.N.  Secretary  General  Javier 
Perez  De  Cuellar  should  be  sent  imme- 
diately to  Beirut  and  Damascus  to 
seek  a  permanent  cease-fire.  Second, 
we  must  apply  strong  pressure  on 
Syria  not  to  resume  its  shelling  of  Leb- 
anese military  forces  and  civilians.  To 
this  end.  we  should  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  use  its  influence  on  Syria  to 
adopt  a  more  conciliatory  approach. 
Third,  we  must  send  medical  supplies 
immediately  to  Lebanon  and  airlift 
woimded  Lebanese  to  the  United 
States  for  medical  treatment. 

Nearly  300  people  have  been  killed 
and  nearly  1,000  have  been  wounded 
in  the  indiscriminate  shelling  of  the 
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Christian  and  Moslem  areas  of  Beirut. 
I  have  been  particularly  haunted  by 
photos  of  children  who  have  lost 
houses,  lost  parents,  lost  limbs.  This  is 
the  tragedy  that  lies  behind  these 
numbers.* 
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THE  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  OF 
THE  JOLIET,  Hi.  JEWISH  CON- 
GREGATION 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
before  you  today  to  commemorate  the 
dedication  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
by  the  Joliet,  IL,  Jewish  congregation. 
As  May  2.  1989.  is  the  International 
Day  of  Remembrance  for  the  6  million 
victims  of  the  Holocaust  of  1938-45, 
and  the  week  of  May  7.  1989,  is  Jewish 
Heritage  Week,  it  is  particularly  fit- 
ting that  the  memorial  should  be  dedi- 
cated at  this  time. 

The  original  bronze  memorial,  which 
was  2  years  in  the  making,  stands  7 
feet  tall,  and  is  flame-shaped.  The 
hands  in  the  flames  separate  into 
three  points,  symbolizing  the  Hebrew 
prayer  to  God.  The  sculpture  itself  is 
placed  into  a  bed  of  stones,  as  the 
stones  solemnize  the  victims  of  the 
Holocaust.  The  black  base  is  inscribed 
with  the  words:  "Thou  Shalt  Not 
Forget."  .  . 

So.  Mr.  President,  let  us  join  our 
voices  with  those  who  will  be  dedicat- 
ing the  memorial  this  Sunday  m 
Joliet.  IL,  many  of  whom  are  concen- 
tration camp  survivors,  as  they  re- 
member the  Holocaust  and  proclaun 
never  again.* 


Commodities  Futures  Trading  Commission, 
they  would  fundamentally  change  the  way 
Chicago's  futures  markets  operate.  They 
would  ehmlnate  many  opportunities  for 
fraud  and  abuse  and  deter  cheating  by  im- 
posing harsh  fines. 

One  far-reaching  proposal  calls  for  ban- 
ning most  traders  from  doing  business  for 
themselves  at  the  same  time  they  are  han- 
dling orders  for  customers.  This  "dual  trad- 
ing" would  be  allowed  only  in  a  small 
number  of  lightly  traded  commodities.  The 
committee  also  wants  to  restrict  broker  as- 
sociations or  rings,  add  surveillance  staff, 
appoint  non-exchange  members  to  discipli- 
nary committees  and  suspend  a  member  for 
six  months  after  a  major  rules  violation.  A 
second  offense  would  result  in  lifetime  ex- 
pulsion from  the  exchange. 

Merc  officials  claim  some  of  these  changes 
were  In  the  worlis  before  the  federal  probe 
was  revealed,  but  the  package  Is  clearly  a  re- 
sponse. It's  also  a  genuine  effort  to  restore 
public  confidence  In  one  of  Chicago's  most 
Important  financial  markets  by  limiting 
both  the  possibilities  and  perception  of 
&bus€S. 

Critics  may  argue  that  the  Merc  is  doing 
too  little,  too  late.  But  the  exchange  con- 
stantly must  balance  its  duty  to  keep  its 
own  house  in  order  with  its  need  to  provide 
liquid  and  efficient  markets. 

Congress  should  realize  that  the  futures 
industry  has  prospered  under  self-regula- 
tion. Even  under  the  cloud  of  the  FBI  sting, 
Merc  volume  is  up  34  percent  this  year  and 
membership  values  are  at  record  amounts. 
If  the  Investigation  reveals  abuses  not  cov- 
ered by  these  rule  changes,  further  adjust- 
ments can  be  made. 

Meantime,  lawmakers  should  not  add  bur- 
densome regulations  that  will  drive  up  the 
cost  of  trading  futures  In  America  and  force 
a  successful  U.S.  Industry  to  yield  to  foreign 
competition.* 


Truett's  deployment  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  and  the  Middle  East. 

Tom  is  always  available  to  help  in 
resolving  problems.  His  amiable 
manner  and  readiness  to  be  of  assi- 
tance  will  not  be  forgotten.  There  are 
many  stories  about  Tom  which  show 
his  great  character.  Yet.  when  I  think 
about  Tom.  it  is  not  the  $100  million 
Navy  contract  or  $1  billion  carrier  pro- 
posal that  I  recall.  Rather,  I  remem- 
ber a  specific  case  that  I  encountered 
during  my  first  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  My  office  was  asked  to  assist  a 
young  man  from  Illinois  who  had  run 
into  minor  difficulties  in  the  Navy. 
These  difficulties  posed  a  potential  for 
great  impact  on  this  young  man's  abil- 
ity to  achieve  success  in  the  future. 

Tom  went  out  of  his  way  to  help.  He 
asked  the  young  maui  to  personally 
come  up  to  my  office  where  Tom  and  I 
could  talk  with  him,  and  see  if  we 
could  not  assist  him  in  helping  him- 
self. Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  over  5 
years  after  the  original  meeting.  Tom 
asked  me  how  that  yoxmg  man  was 
doing.  I  was  happy  to  tell  him  that  the 
young  man  had  returned  to  college, 
was  engaged  to  be  married  and  was, 
indeed,  a  credit  to  his  mother  and 
stepfather. 

My  staff  and  I  are  sorry  to  see  Tom 
go.  but  I  know  that  he  will  fulfill  his 
new  duties  as  commander  of  cruiser 
destroyer  group  No.  12  in  Mayport. 
FL.  with  a  vigor  which  few  csji  equal. 
Tom  Is  indeed  a  credit  to  his  service 
and  our  Nation.* 


CHICAGO  MERCANTILE 
EXCHANGE 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like    to    take    this    opportunity    to 
present,  for  insertion  into  the  Record. 
an  editorial  from  the  April  26  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  Tribune's 
editorial     makes     some     noteworthy 
points  about  the  status  of  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 
The  Merc  Fights  for  Self-Regulation 
Leo  Melamed,  architect  of  Chicago's  fi- 
nancial  futures   market.   Is   an   outspoken 
champion  of  self -regulation,  and  it's  easy  to 
see  why  With  Melamed  as  Its  chief  policy- 
maker   the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 
has  been  a  consistent  Industry  leader  In  new 
products  and  services  while  remaining  large- 
ly free  of  heavy  government  interference. 

But  Melamed  knows  that  self -regulation  is 
a  right  that  can  disappear  rapidly  if  an  in- 
stitution doesn't  act  responsibly.  Faced  with 
increasing  global  competition  and  a  govern- 
ment investigation  of  Industry  trading  prac- 
tices, he's  fighting  hard  to  preserve  that 

"  A^commlttee  of  Merc  leaders  and  Industry 
experts,  formed  shortly  after  the  federal  In- 
vestigation of  the  Merc  and  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  was  disclosed  by  The  Trib- 
une In  mid-January,  has  proposed  tougher 
trading  rules  and  penalties.  If  adoP)«d  by 
the  Merc's  board  of  governors  and  federal 


HONORING  REAR  ADM.  THOMAS 

CHARLES  LYNCH 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
about  a  dear  friend  and  colleague  of 
mine.  Rear  Adm.  Thomas  C.  Lynch. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  break 
when  he  served  as  commander,  de- 
stroyer squadron  26  from  October 
1985  through  January  1987,  Tom  has 
been  a  vital  link  as  chief  liaison  officer 
between  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  since  October  1982.  During  this 
period  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
with  Tom  on  numerous  occasions,  cov- 
ering a  variety  of  naval  and  military 
issues 

Simply  put,  Tom  is  an  outstanding 
member  of  our  naval  commimity. 
After  graduating  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  in  June  1964.  he  began  his 
first  sea  duty  tour  as  main  propulsion 
assistant  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Stribling 
(DD-867).  This  tour  was  followed  by  a 
long  list  of  distinguished  service  in- 
cluding: The  Naval  Destroyer  School 
in  1967:  assignment  as  assistant  direc- 
tor, candidate  guidance  office.  U.S. 
Naval  Academy;  service  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  here 
in  Washington,  DC;  and  command  of 
the  U.S.S.  Truett  (FF-1095)  during  the 


SECOND  GRADERS  EXPRESS 
CONCERN  OVER  TRAGIC  ALAS- 
KAN OILSPILL 
•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragedy  of  the  oilspill  in  Alaska  has 
left  its  mark  not  only  on  the  shores  of 
Prince  William  Sound  but  has  made  us 
all  keenly  aware  of  the  horrors  of  en- 
vironmental damage.  There  is  no  way 
to  express  our  grief  about  the  loss  of 
fish  and  wildlife.  We  also  grieve  for 
the  loss  of  a  way  of  life  for  many  Alas- 
kans who  are  dependent  on  the  sea  for 
their  livelihoods. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  with  a 
beautiful  and  pristine  coast  and  the 
equally  environmentally  sensitive 
Puget  Soimd,  I  have  heard  from  many 
constituents  who  not  only  want  to  <6ee 
this  latest  oilspUl  cleaned  up  quickly 
but  want  assurances  that  it  will  not 
happen  to  us.  The  following  letters  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  deep  con- 
cern my  constituents  have  for  the  en- 
vironment and  its  protection.  The  au- 
thors are  all  students  in  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Jones'  second  grade  class  at  Griffin 
School  near  Olympia,  WA.  I  believe 
their  words  best  describe  the  thoughts 
and  concerns  of  a  generation  who 
want  to  inherit  a  clean  and  safe  envi- 
ronment. 
From  Morgan  Beck: 
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Is  there  anything  being  done  about  the  oil 
spill  right  now?  I  don't  like  it  at  all.  I  want 
the  animals  to  have  their  habitats  back.  We 
are  talking  about  the  oil  spill  in  science. 
What  can  be  done?  My  idea  is  we  can  put 
skimmers  on  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and 
put  absorbing  cloths  on  the  top  of  the 
water.  I  want  some  big  ships  to  go  out  and 
clean  it  up. 

Prom  Kristof fer  Harris: 

I'm  concerned  about  the  oil  spill.  It  has 
killed  many  animals.  How  can  we  prevent 
another  oil  spill?  We  should  get  more 
people.  The  Alaska  shore  Is  covered  with  oil 
it  will  take  many  weeks  to  get  the  oil  out  of 
the  water.  There  will  be  many  ships  out  in 
the  water.  Many  fish,  birds,  otters  have 
been  killed. 


UMI 


From  Crystal  Hartley: 

I'm  not  happy  about  the  oil  spill.  I  hope 
that  doesn't  happen  again!  What  could  the 
people  that  are  cleaning  do  to  clean  up  the 
oU  faster?  Can  you  make  a  law  that  you 
must  test  all  of  the  captains  before  they 
drive  a  ship  with  oil?  I'm  concerned  about 
the  oil  spill!  I  hope  next  time  the  captain 
will  use  a  double  hull  ship.  I  feel  sorry  for 
the  seals  and  sea  otters  because  they  are 
dying!  Is  there  any  way  to  save  seals  and  sea 
otters?  Animals  are  dying  because  their 
habitat  is  taken  away! 

Prom  Meleah  Hickman: 

I'm  concerned  about  what's  happening  in 
Alaska  about  the  animals.  Why  wasn't  the 
captain  driving?  Oil  drivers  should  use 
double  hulled  tanks  not  single  tanks.  I  hope 
the  oil  clean  up  job  gets  done  fast.  I  hope 
you  can  get  a  lot  of  help.  Use  the  booms, 
the  cloth,  use  anything  that  will  clean  up 
the  oU. 

Prom  Kevin  Johnson: 

I'm  concerned  about  the  oil  spill.  What 
are  you  doing  about  it?  I  have  many  ways  to 
prevent  an  oil  spill  in  Puget  Sound  and  they 
are  to  keep  men  following  behind  the  ship. 
Also  to  make  the  ships'  metal  thicker.  Also  I 
think  you  should  make  the  landing  port 
bigger. 

Prom  Forrest  Kievit: 

I'm  concerned  about  the  oil  spill  in 
Alaska.  I  hope  the  oil  spill  gets  cleaned  up 
soon.  I  don't  want  there  to  be  an  oil  spill  in 
the  Puget  Sound.  I  wish  there  was  a  magic 
fairy  so  she  can  clean  it  up.  I  wish  there 
wasn't  an  oil  spill.  I  wish  there  could  be  an 
oil  cleaner-upper  so  the  oil  spill  would  get 
cleaned  up  faster.  The  oil  cleaner-upper 
would  look  like  a  bucket  so  they  clean  it  up. 

From  Taya  Lee: 

I  am  concerned  about  this  oil  spill.  I  think 
the  captain  should  of  picked  out  the  double 
hull  ship.  I  care  about  the  oil  spill.  Do  you 
think  we  should  go  to  Alaska  and  help  clean 
up  the  oil? 

nt>m  Morgan  Oliveira: 

I  wish  I  could  help  do  something  about 
the  oil  spill.  I  want  people  to  help  clean  up 
the  water.  Can  you  ask  people  to  help  clean 
up?  What  if  someone  wanted  to  go  fishing?  I 
want  people  who  drive  oil  ships  to  just  use 
the  double  hull  ships.  It  is  sad  that  animals 
are  dying  because  of  the  oil  spill.  When  ani- 
mals die  they  can't  come  back  so  I  feel  very 
sad. 

From  Mathew  Ronne: 

I  am  concerned  about  the  oil  spill.  I  am 
talking  business.  Why  don't  the  people  work 
faster  and  I  mean  faster.  Make  the  skim- 
mers bigger.  If  we  are  talking  business  then 


you  write  back  letters.  Write  all  you  know 
about  the  oil  spill. 

Prom  Ryan  Williams: 

I  am  concerned  about  the  Alaska  oil  spill. 
They  are  killing  the  fish.  The  company 
should  get  more  machines  that  pick  up  the 
oil.  The  ships  should  have  stronger  tanks. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  can  see  by 
these  thoughtful  letters,  many  young 
people  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Alaskan  oilspill.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  their  concerns  to  heart  as  we 
establish  public  policy  to  keep  our  en- 
vironment clean  and  safe  for  genera- 
tions to  come.* 


HONORING  EMIL  PRIEST 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  20,  1988.  Emil  Priest  was  fish- 
ing with  his  9-year-old  grandson. 
Quentin,  when  a  power  boat,  traveling 
at  high  speed,  ran  over  their  boat. 
Quentin  was  knocked  unconscious  and 
fell  into  the  water. 

Quentin.  wearing  a  lifejacket.  was 
floating  face  down  in  the  water.  His 
grandfather  couldn't  swim,  so  he  pad- 
dled the  damaged  boat  to  Quentin's 
side,  pulled  his  grandson  into  the  boat, 
and  began  giving  him  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation. 

Meanwhile,  two  men  who  had  heard 
the  crash  launched  a  boat  and  came  to 
investigate.  They  towed  the  damaged 
boat  to  shore,  and  a  rescue  team  was 
summoned.  Quentin  was  rushed  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  regained  conscious- 
ness. The  doctors  determined  that  if  it 
were  not  for  Emil  Priest,  little  Quen- 
tin would  not  be  alive  today. 

Emil  Priest  will  soon  receive  the  Red 
Cross  Certificate  of  Merit.  I  want  to 
congratulate  him  on  receiving  that 
award. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  express 
my  great  respect  for  Emil  Priest.  He 
could  not  swim,  but  he  ignored  that 
weakness  to  help  someone  in  need.  We 
can  all  learn  from  his  courage  and 
selflessness. 

Because  he  acted  when  he  had  to. 
Emil  Priest  will  be  able  to  take  Quen- 
tin fishing  in  the  future.  That  is  his 
greatest  award.* 


STOP  THE  FSX  AGREEMENT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  cosponsorship  to  the 
resolution  to  disapprove  the  sale  of  7 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  United  States 
fighter  technology  to  the  Japan  De- 
fense Agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  must  help  to  bolster  the  defenses 
of  all  of  our  allies,  and  Japan  is  an  im- 
portant ally,  but  we  should  not  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  United  States  indus- 
trial competitiveness  in  the  world 
market. 

The  Bush  administration  has  made 
an  effort  to  make  the  transfer  of  P-16 
technology  to  Japan  more  palatable  to 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  initial 


so-called  FSX  deal.  However,  the  pro- 
posal is  still  not  in  America's  best  in- 
terests. 

Last  February.  I  joined  a  niunber  of 
Senate  colleagues  in  an  attempt  to 
delay  the  technology  transfer  until  it 
could  be  adequately  analyzed  in  the 
context  of  its  impact  on  America's 
aviation  industry's  international  com- 
petitive position. 

Just  this  week,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  gave  a  briefing  to  certain 
Senators  that  challenges  one  of  the 
primary  arguments  used  by  the  admin- 
istration to  support  the  agreement.  In 
short,  the  GAO  found  that  while 
Japan  knows  exactly  what  they  are 
getting  from  us,  which  is  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  F-16,  the  world's 
most  advanced  fighter  aircraft,  we 
have  little  idea  what  we  will  actually 
receive  in  return.  What  little  we  do 
know  Indicates  that  the  return  will  be 
limited,  at  best. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  New  York 
Times  article  on  the  GAO  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  we  offered  to  sell  F- 
16's  directly  to  the  Japan  E>efense 
Agency  but  they  turned  us  down, 
saying  that  they  preferred  to  build 
their  own  jet  fighter.  Without  consult- 
ing Congress  and  behind  closed  doors, 
certain  members  of  the  administration 
crafted  the  agreement  before  us  today 
that  serves  the  wants  of  the  Japan  De- 
fense Agency  and  the  short-term  prof- 
its of  certain  United  States  corpora- 
tions, but  it  does  not  serve  the  long- 
term  needs  of  America. 

We  are  not  turning  our  backs  on 
Japan.  Japan  is  an  important  military 
ally,  and  as  one  of  the  world's  strong- 
est economic  forces,  Japan  is  an  im- 
portant trade  and  economic  ally.  We 
want  to  support  Japan  and  encourage  • 
its  efforts  to  field  a  defense  force  that 
is  more  self-sufficient.  By  turning 
down  the  FSX  agreement  we  are 
saying  that  we  cannot  and  will  not  un- 
necessarily damage  our  interests  in  an 
effort  to  serve  theirs. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  3.  19891 

Japan  Deal  Questionxd  by  GAO 

(By  Clyde  H.  Famsworth) 

Washington.  May  2.— The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  challenged  one  of  the 
Bush  Administration's  arguments  for  going 
ahead  with  a  $7  billion  agreement  to 
produce  a  jet  fighter  with  the  Japan  De- 
fense Agency. 

President  Bush  approved  the  deal  on 
Friday,  saying  it  was  in  "the  strategic  and 
commercial  Interests  of  the  United  States." 
Supporters  of  the  plan  have  frequently 
mentioned  that  the  United  States  would 
have  access  to  certain  Japanese  technology. 

But  the  G.A.O..  the  investigative  arm  of 
Congress,  has  concluded  that  the  technolo- 
gy the  United  States  is  expected  to  receive 
from  Japan  is  already  well  known  to  the 
American  aircraft  industry  and  in  some 
cases  is  10  years  old. 
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The  O.A.O.  findings,  which  are  being  pro- 
vided to  legislators  In  classified  briefings 
thte  week,  are  expected  to  be  reported  In  an 
unclassified  version  at  a  hearing  next  Tues- 
day of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. ^  , 

The  report  could  strengthen  Congression- 
al opponents  of  the  plan. 

The  briefings  provide  "further  evidence 
that  we  are  giving  away  our  technology  for 
poUtlcal  expediency."  said  Senator  Alan  J. 
Dixon.  Democrat  of  lUlnols.  a  leading  oppo- 

Coinmerce  Secretary  Robert  A.  Mos- 
bacher.  who  had  persuaded  President  Bush 
to  strengthen  the  PSX  fighter  accord  to 
protect  American  trade  interests,  said  that 
"there  are  lots  of  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  technology. 

"PEEL  PRETTY  SAPE" 

"Even  if  they're  right,  we  now  have  the 
PSX  deal  set  up  so  that  we  haven't  trans- 
ferred any  technology  that's  going  to  give 
the  Japanese  the  ability  to  move  from 
making  this  plane  into  a  lot  of  other  com- 
mercial and  other  types  of  airplanes  and 
bring  them  up  to  our  technological  posi- 
tion." he  said  In  an  Interview.  "So  I  think 
we  can  feel  pretty  safe  about  it." 

Opponents  say  the  United  States  will  let 
the  Japanese  learn  aircraft  systems  integra- 
tion helping  them  meet  their  goal  of  com- 
peting against  the  United  SUtes  In  aero- 
space around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Congress  has  30  days  to  kill  the  deal.  Res- 
olutions of  disapproval  were  Introduced 
today  in  both  chambers. 

Because  of  the  changes  that  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration negotiated  with  Japan,  oppo- 
nent* of  the  deal  face  an  uphill  fight.  Even 
they  acknowledge  that  the  Admmistration 
obtained  more  favorable  terms. 

The  agreement  Includes  steps  to  protect 
the  transfer  to  Japan  of  technology— an- 
other source  of  complaint  by  opponents  of 
the  deal— and  It  gives  American  companies 
about  40  percent  of  the  production  work  on 
the  plane.  That  will  add  $2  billion  to  Ameri- 
can trade  accounU. 

The  safeguards  on  American  technology 
flowing  to  Japan  relate  to  computer  codes, 
called  source  codes,  that  are  the  basis  of 
programs  that  enable  pilots  to  control  the 
aircraft  and  weaponry  electronically. 

There  are  two  groups  of  source  codes— 
those  used  In  the  flight  computer,  which 
translates  the  pUofs  commands  into  actual 
instructions  to  parts  of  the  plane,  and  those 
used  In  the  mission  computer,  which  con- 
trols the  weapons,  the  Inertial  navigation 
system,  radar  and  electronic  countermeas- 

urcs 

The  flight  computer  technology,  in  which 
the  United  States  holds  a  significant  lead.  Is 
easily  applicable  to  commercial  aircraft. 

Japan  had  wanted  fuU  access  to  Iwth 
codes  but  the  United  SUtes  has  said  it 
never  agreed  to  provide  the  flight  computer 
source  code  to  the  Japanese. 

A  formula  was  worked  out  in  an  agree- 
ment between  Secretary  of  State  James  A. 
Baker  3d  and  Japan's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Nobuo  Matsunaga.  Under  the 
compromise,  the  United  States  will  provide 
Japan  with  access  to  the  source  codes  af- 
fecting fire  control,  which  will  be  granted  to 
make  the  project  viable.  ,,    ,^  ,        _ 

The  Japanese  will  have  to  write  their  own 
source  code  to  drive  the  other  functions  of 
the  mission  computer-navigation,  radar, 
etnd  so  on. 


ACCESS  FOR  THE  U.S. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  said  the  United  SUtes 
"win  have  full  access  to  technologies  other 
than  radar,  electronic  countermeasures,  In- 
ertial reference  system  and  mission  comput- 
er hardware. "  all  equipment  that  Japan  is 
developing  Itself.  ,^    ,j     » 

In  announcing  the  agreement.  President 
Bush  said:  "I  want  to  assure  you  that  sensi- 
tive source  codes  for  the  aircraft's  computer 
will  be  strictly  controlled.  Access  will  be 
granted  to  only  those  codes  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  project." 

Japan  said  earlier  that  it  would  build  the 
new  fighter  independently  if  it  could  not 
reach  a  deal  with  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Defense  and  SUte  Departments  had  pressed 
for  a  coproduction  deal. 

The  Defense  Department  has  argued  that 
the  deal  cements  security  ties  between  the 
two  nations  and  helps  Japan  fulfill  an  im- 
portant strategic  mission  In  the  Pacific. 

Many  Congressional  critics,  and  some  Ad- 
ministration officials.  Including  the  United 
States  trade  representative .  Carla  A.  Hills, 
wanted  the  Japanese  to  buy  aircraft  directly 
from  General  Dynamics. 


Pentagon  took  account  of  only  political  and 
security  considerations,  not  commercial  con- 
sideration. 

The  G.A.O.  officials  noted  that  their 
agency  had  also  been  critical  of  a  1982  co- 
production  arrangement  with  Japan,  cover- 
ing the  F-15  fighter,  and  recommended  that 
commercial  factors  be  weighed  in  future 
agreements.* 


KOT  SERIOUSLY  PURSUED 

The  G.A.O.  review  said  that  was  never  se- 
riously pursued  by  American  negotiators. 

The  G.A.O.  analysts  said  one  area  where 
the  United  SUtes  was  supposed  to  benefit  is 
In  phased  array  radar,  a  radar  system  that 
uses  computers  to  track  several  targets  si- 
multaneously. .   ^    ^     , 

But  the  G.A.O.  found  that  such  technolo- 
gy has  been  known  by  Hughes  Aircraft. 
Texas  Instruments  and  other  companies  for 
10  years. 

The  Japanese  are  also  said  to  be  able  to 
make  an  entire  wing  from  composite  materi- 
als a  mixture  of  carbon  fibers  and  resins 
baked  for  greater  strength,  lightness  and 
heat  resistance. 

DRAWBACKS  OP  COMPOSITES 

But  the  G.A.O.  said  Boeing.  McDonnell 
Douglas.  Lockheed  and  Northrup.  which 
have  been  working  on  composites  for  years, 
have  found  drawbacks  in  a  slngle-wlng  com- 
posite concept  for  military  aircraft. 

The  American  companies  are  said  to  have 
gone  well  beyond  the  Japanese  in  composite 
technology  to  such  materials  as  thermal 
plastics  which  have  advantages  of  easier 
repair  and  greater  sturdiness. 

In  a  three-month  study.  G.A.O.  officials 
questioned  the  Pentagon,  other  Federal 
agencies  and  the  major  aircraft  companies. 
They  made  no  Inquiries  in  Japan. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  United 
SUtes  Is  transferring  designs  of  the  F-16, 
developed  by  General  Dynamics,  to  Mitsubi- 
shi Heavy  Industries,  the  Japanese  prime 
contractor.  ^    „  ,»  j 

Japan  will  pay  $480  million  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  F-16  technology,  which  cost 
American  taxpayers  $5  billion  to  $7  blUion. 

AMERICAN  TECHNOLOGY 

Some  of  the  American  technology  may  be 
old.  since  the  aircraft  dates  back  to  the  late 
1960's.  General  Dynamics  has  developed 
more  advanced  versions  of  the  plane,  and 
the  technology  from  these  models  wlU  not 
be  shared.  ^         _.     ., 

The  G.A.O.  confirmed  mdependentiy 
what  has  been  widely  rumored  about  the 
American  Government's  negotiating  process 
with  Japan. 

Even  though  the  Issue  concerned  the  na- 
tion's commerce.  Including  the  future  com- 
petitive position  of  the  aerospace  industry, 
the  G  A.O.  said  that  only  the  Pentagon  rep- 
resented the  United  SUtes  and  that  the 


PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  be- 
coming clearer  and  clearer  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  more  on  preschool 
education. 

While  the  bulk  of  my  brief  remarks 
here  will  be  on  the  need  for  preschool 
education  and  one  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  it,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  we 
have  to  do  more  to  prepare  the  par- 
ents of  our  children  if  we  are  to  move 
our  children  where  they  should  go. 

That  Is  why  illiteracy  programs  are 
so  important.  That  is  why  jobs  pro- 
grams are  so  important.  Today  I  saw 
an  article  in  which  Pastor  San  Juan 
Caf ferty  said: 

There  is  also  very  persuasive  data  that  it 
Is  not  education  that  predicts  economic  suc- 
cess, but  economic  success  that  predicts  edu- 
cation. In  other  words.  If  you  give  the  par- 
ents a  job,  the  child  is  more  likely  to  gradu- 
ate from  high  school. 

We  have  to  do  more  to  give  opportu- 
nity and  hope  to  adults  if  their  chil- 
dren are  to  emerge  successfully. 

But  having  said  that,  it  is  also  true 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  infi- 
nitely more  on  the  preschool  side  of 
things.  That  is  why  the  proposal  of 
Senator  Kenwedy,  which  I  am  honored 
to  cosponsor,  which  he  has  called 
Smart  Start  Is  so  important. 

An  exciting  experiment  is  taking 
place  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago  in 
the  Robert  Taylor  Homes.  That  is  a 
massive  public  housing  project  that 
most  people  associate  with  devastation 
rather  than  excitement. 

There  is  an  article  in  Chicago  maga- 
zine entitled,  'Baby,  Baby"  by  Penelo- 
pe Mesic  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read. 

The  inspiration  for  this  program  is 
an  unusual  business  leader  in  Chictigo. 
Irving  B.  Harris.  Saying  he  is  the  in- 
spiration for  it  is  downplaying  his  role. 
He  has  also  put  the  financial  pieces  to- 
gether from  private  sources,  including 
his  own,  and  from  Federal.  State,  and 
local  resources. 

Other  key  players,  either  in  adminis- 
tering the  program  or  in  backup,  are 
Gina  Barclay  McLaughlin,  Bemice 
Weissbourd,  and  Judy  Carter. 

Startling  things  are  said  in  this  arti- 
cle, and  let  me  just  quote  a  few  of 
them  out  of  context.  For  example- 
Employers  are  not  eager  to  hire  18-year- 
olds  who  read  at  a  fourth-grade  level,  so  the 
cost  to  society  of  the  poorly  prepared  pre- 
schooler grows  with  the  child.  When  Irving 
Harris  calculated  what  the  rest  of  us  pay  to 
maintain  an  individual  from  birth  to  age  30. 
he  was  appalled  to  discover  that  it  amount- 
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ed  to  $300,000.  "Ret&rdatlon  and  various 
handicapping  conditions  are  expensive." 
mys  Harris. 

At  another  point.  It  notes  of  the 
massive  housing  project— 

A  baby  in  Cuba  or  Chile  has  a  better 
chance  of  reaching  its  first  birthday  than 
one  in  the  Robert  Taylor  Homes.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  care  for  a  low-blrth-weight  baby 
is  $25,000.  At  Robert  Taylor  more  than  20 
percent  of  all  babies  weigh  less  than  the 

aafe  mlnlnnim 

What  they  are  doing  is  attempting 
to  find  women,  largely  young  women 
and  in  most  cases  teenagers,  who  are 
pregnant  and  working  with  them  from 
pregnancy  on  to  develop  healthy. 
happy  children  who  have  some  poten- 
tial. 

Another  item  to  note:  "The  odds  are 
good  that  happier  parents  will  raise 
children  who  are  t>etter  able  to  learn." 
Perhaps  the  summation  of  the  whole 
article  and  whole  enterprise  are  the 
words  in  the  article  by  the  author, 
"What  is  humane  is  also  cost  effec- 
tive." 

I  note  also  that  the  people  with  this 
exciting  project  are  also  critical  of  the 
Chicago  police,  and  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  sending  a  copy  of  my  state- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record  to 
the  Chicago  police.  Let  me  say  in  fair- 
ness to  the  Chicago  police  that  they 
labor  under  great  difficulty,  and  by 
and  large  I  have  been  impressed  by 
the  work  of  the  Chicago  police. 

But  the  article  notes  that  the 
Robert  Taylor  Homes  house  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  city's  population  but 
have  10  percent  of  its  violent  crime. 

When  a  gun-carrying  boyfriend  in- 
terrupted a  program  being  sponsored 
by  the  Beethoven  project,  the  police 
station  next  door  was  called,  but  it 
took  30  minutes  for  an  officer  to  re- 
spond. 

The  article  notes  in  retrospect— 
Gina  Barclay  McLaughlin— is  less 
upset  by  the  intruder  than  by  the 
police.  "I  feel  helpless  because  we  were 
not  supported.  I've  seen  kids  as  young 
as  9  engaged  in  gang  warfare  and  the 
police  don't  intervene.  It's  like  we 
don't  even  exist."  It  will  be  years 
before  the  full  effect  of  this  project 
can  be  determined.  But  I  have  to  be- 
lieve they  are  giving  people  hope  who 
otherwise  have  little  hope. 

If  this  Nation  were  to  rid  itself  of 
one  of  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  flo- 
tilla we  are  now  planning  to  build  at  a 
cost  of  $18  billion,  and  use  $9  billion  of 
it  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  the  other 
$9  billion  to  help  preschool  education 
programs  like  the  Beethoven  project,  I 
cannot  help  but  believe  this  Nation 
would  be  ahead. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  building  a 
future  for  our  society  and  for  too 
many  children  that  is  anything  but 
pleasant. 

Irving  Harris  is  quoted  in  the  article 
as  saying,  "Shutter  ye  complacent 
ones." 


Here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I'm  sure  he  would  say,  "Shudder,  you 
Senators,  for  your  shortsightedness  in 
determining  what  the  priorities  are." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  arti- 
cle that  I  ask  to  insert  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
(From  Chicago  magazine,  April  1989] 
Baby,  Baby 
(By  Penelope  Meslc) 
It  is  a  Sunday  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Com- 
munity Center  on  Chicago's  South  Side.  A 
young  woman,  powerfully  built  and  dressed 
In  bright  blue,  steps  to  the  microphone.  Her 
hand    rests    on    something    white,    lilce    a 
dlshtowel  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  which 
at  closer  range  proves  to  be  a  sleeping  baby 
elaborately  dressed  In  a  cascade  of  ruffles. 
The  woman  bends  forward  to  speak  to  the 
friendly  crowd.  This  is  a  Naming  Ceremony 
at  which  babies  from  the  Center  for  Suc- 
cessful Child  Development  are  introduced 
to  the  community,  and  the  audience  is  full 
of  fellow  parents.  But  the  mother  stam- 
mers, overcome  with  shyness.  The  baby's 
father  nudges  her  encouragingly;  she  hides 
her  face  with  one  hand.  After  a  moment, 
with  his  arm  around  her,  the  father  grins 
and  announces  the  child's  name  himself. 

More  mothers  come  forward.  Names  echo 
over  the  sound  system:  Chakita  Slaughter, 
Patience  Wilson,  Hurlost  Ricky  Hazley,  Jr., 
Kennedy  Blount.  A  bouncy  girl  of  about  17. 
in  a  sweat  shirt  and  ponytail.  looks  deep 
into  the  serious  eyes  of  her  infant  son 
liefore  she  speaks  his  name.  A  big,  sweet- 
faced  man  hoists  a  child  into  the  air  and 
says  firmly.  'Antonia!"  A  slim  woman  whose 
high  cheekbones  and  narrow  jaw  give  her  a 
smoldering  Lauren  Bacall  look  speaks  in  a 
low  voice  as  if  sifraid  of  disturbing  the  baby 
in  her  arms,  then  flashes  a  sudden,  exuber- 
ant smile.  After  the  last  mother  has  come 
forward,  the  Reverend  Hardy,  a  trim  man 
with  close-cropped  gray  hair  and  beard, 
shouts,  '"Our  thanks  for  your  increasing  this 
community.  Call  on  us  when  you  need  us." 

It  cannot  be  message  that  the  families- 
black  welfare  recipients  from  the  Robert 
Taylor  Homes— can  have  heard  too  often. 
When  they  read  about  themselves  in  the 
newspaper  as  the  urban  poor,  the  perma- 
nent underclass,  the  truly  disadvantaged, 
the  dispassionate  words  wound  them  like 
deliberate  insults.  Every  phrase  reflects  so- 
ciety view  of  them  as  unwanted  and  of  their 
"increase"  as  nothing  to  celebrate. 

When  the  rest  of  us  speak  of  the  urban 
poor,  we  never  think  of  shy  people.  We 
never  think  of  a  baby  startled,  then  laugh- 
ing, because  his  father  has  proudly  boomed 
out  his  name.  We  never  think  of  faces  like 
these,  full  of  character  and  the  plain  inten- 
tion to  do  good.  The  Robert  Taylor  Homes 
are  fenced  off  from  the  rest  of  Chicago  by 
major  highways  and  their  occupants  by  our 
unwillingness  to  regard  them  as  being  like 
ourselves. 

In  a  few  years  a  teacher  will  be  telling 
Chakita  and  Kennedy  to  line  up  for  gym,  or 
helping  Antonia  and  Patience  with  their 
reading.  In  18  years,  the  children  from  the 
Naming  Ceremony  will  be  looking  for  jobs. 
Only  one  thing  in  their  bleak  surroundings 
suggests  they  will  have  any  better  luck— in 
school  or  in  life— than  their  parents.  That 
one  thing  is  a  breakthrough  program  that 
alms  to  take  all  the  children  bom  in  the  six 
Robert  Taylor  Buildings  that  are  in  the 
Beethoven  School  District,  and  do  every- 
thing necessary  to  make  sure  that  those 
children  reach  school  ready  to  learn. 


Called  the  Center  for  Successful  Child  De- 
velopment, it  is  nicknamed  the  Beethoven 
Project  after  the  local  elementary  school. 
The  program,  which  opened  in  1986,  has 
taken  over  an  entire  floor  in  a  Robert 
Taylor  building  at  4848  South  State  Street. 
There,  parents  will  be  given  the  support 
they  need  to  provide  their  children  with  the 
best  possible  care.  James  Compton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Urban  League,  which 
offers  community  backing  for  the  center, 
approves  wholeheartedly.  "If  all  the  ingredi- 
ents are  put  in  place— health  care,  educa- 
tion, parents— these  children  will  come  out 
comparable  to  children  in  the  rest  of  the 
city,  in  the  suburbs,  anywhere.  If  we  have  a 
chance,  this  is  it." 

The  Beethoven  Project  is  attracting  na- 
tional attention  as  well,  as  the  best  hope  for 
ending  the  cycle  of  poverty  that  keeps  gen- 
eration after  generation  on  welfare.  That 
may  be  because  it  is  the  brain  child  of  phi- 
lanthropist Irving  B.  Harris,  who  has  30 
years  of  experience  in  developing  programs 
to  benefit  families  and  children.  White- 
haired  and  conservatively  dressed,  Harris 
has  a  direct  glance  and  a  tall  man's  quick, 
gawky  stride.  Slyly  he  draws  attention  to 
his  age— which  is  78— by  referring  to  "a 
young  friend  in  his  SOs." 

Even  so,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  Harris  as 
old.  His  office,  outfitted  with  an  electronic 
stock  ticker,  is  a  modem  bay  of  glass  and 
blond  wood  that  overhangs  the  La  Salle 
Street  financial  district.  Harris  has  wrung 
matching  funds  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  He  has 
pulled  together  welfare  agencies,  child-de- 
velopment experts,  and  the  Chicago  Hous- 
ing Authority.  His  passionate  commitment 
to  this  project  is  not  an  old  man's  quality. 

To  avoid  being  dismissed  as  a  bleeding 
heart  or  a  do-gooder.  Harris  sticks  strictly  to 
business.  Deflecting  questions  about  his  per- 
sonal involvement,  which  aruioy  him,  he 
says,  "I'm  just  trying  to  get  the  biggest  bang 
for  my  buck! "  As  he  tells  it.  the  program 
has  its  orgins  in  his  asking  teachers  how 
children  could  fail  in  something  as  basic  as 
kindergarten. 

A  long-time  associate  of  Harris's.  Bemice 
Weissttourd,  explains  why  children  can't 
learn.  "There's  a  pattern  of  defeat.  If  a 
child  starts  kindergarten  verbally  behind, 
he  doesn't  understand.  If  he's  had  experi- 
ences detrimental  to  learning— no  one  lis- 
tening, responding,  or  stimulating  his  Inter- 
est—he has  no  desire  to  do  well.  Often  it's 
not  the  parents'  fault.  They're  so  beset  with 
problems  that  they  don't  have  the  time  or 
the  attention  to  give." 

While  Weissbourd  emphasizes  that  this 
problem  is  reversible  and  all  children  can  be 
helped,  she  also  aclmowledges  that  what 
typically  happens  is  a  pattern  of  accumulat- 
ed failure.  When  class  time  is  taken  up  by 
the  behavioral  or  learning  problems  of  a  few 
children,  even  the  best  teacher  short- 
changes the  rest  of  the  class.  Soon  everyone 
falls  l>ehind,  the  problem  is  compounded 
from  year  to  year,  as  children  are  less  and 
less  ready  for  succeeding  grades.  In  12  of 
Chicago's  high  schools,  Harris  discovered, 
out  of  1,000  18-year-olds,  60  percent  had 
dropped  out  by  12th  grade,  and  of  those  re- 
maining, only  24  could  read  at  their  grade 
level.  What  the  other  976  had  learned,  at 
the  cost  of  roughly  $4,000  a  year  each,  was 
the  frustration  of  repeated  failure. 

Without  the  help  of  the  Center  for  Suc- 
cessful Child  Development,  the  infants  at 
the  Naming  Ceremony,  whatever  their 
innate  abilities,  would  probably  fall,  too.  All 
are  destined  to  attend  Beethoven  Elementa- 
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ry  School,  which  one  local  authority  de- 
scribes as  "the  poorest-achieving  school  in 
school  in  Chicago,  probably  in  the  nation. 
Employers  are  not  eager  to  hire  18-year- 
olds  who  read  at  the  fourth-grade  level,  so 
the  cost  to  society  of  the  poorly  prepared 
preschooler   grows   with   the   chUd.   When 
Irving  Harris  calculated  what  the  rest  of  us 
pay  to  maintain  an  individual  from  birth  U> 
age  30  he  was  appalled  to  discover  that  it 
amounted   to    $300,000.    'ReUrdation   and 
various  handicapping  conditions  are  expen- 
sive •■  says  Harris.  "There  are  thousands  of 
Instances  of  child  abuse  reported,  so  you 
have  to  pay  caseworkers.  There's  the  cost  of 
remedial  education  and  its  special  teachers. 
There's  welfare,  medicaid,  teen-age  parent- 
ing and  law  enforcement.  A  year  in  prison 
costs,  as  much  as  a  year  at  Yale. "  After  this 
mention  of  his  alma  mater,  Hams  adds, 
with  deceptively  mild  sarcasm,  "Of  course, 
prison  runs  aU  year  long  and  Yale  lets  out 
In  the  summertime." 

For  only  $10,000  per  chUd,  the  Beethoven 
Project  aims  to  prepare  an  entire  kindergar- 
ten class  to  enter  school  ready  to  learn.  This 
seems  like  a  simple  thing.  But  Bemice  Weis- 
sourd,  president  of  Family  Focus-an  orga- 
nization to  help  famUies  with  young  chU- 
dren-cites  research  done  at  a  preschool 
program  at  the  Henry  Homer  Project  Iri 
ChicMO.  "One-third  of  the  children  would 
have  done  OK  without  a  support  system. 
One-third  benefited  enormously.  But  one- 
third  you  couldn't  reach.  These  children 
had  already  had  such  bad  experiences  in 
their  first  three  years,  and  their  families 
had  such  problems,  that  we  couldn't  make  a 
real  difference."  It  is  children  like  the  ones 
In  the  final  third,  of  course,  who  cause  the 
rest  to  be  shortchanged.  So  the  effort  must 
begin  earlier,  before  the  age  of  three. 

The  Beethoven  Project  begins  not  with 
chUdren,  nor  even  with  infants,  but  with 
the  rumor  of  pregnancy.  When  its  14  family 
advocates-most  of  them  women  who  live  m 
the  Robert  Taylor  Homes  or  nearby  commu- 
nity-hear of  a  girl  who  is  pregnant,  a  pair 
of  them  (for  safety's  sake)  pay  her  a  visit 
and  ask  what  they  can  do  to  help.  It  is  not 
an  idle  question.  A  baby  in  Cuba  or  Chile 
has  a  better  chance  of  reaching  its  first 
birthday  than  one  In  the  Robert  Taylor 

A  major  problem  is  low  birth  weight.  One 
of  the  people  who  helped  develop  the  Bee- 
thoven Project  is  Judy  Carter,  a  clever, 
motherly  woman  who  U  indignant  on  the 
subject  of  this  often  preventable  problem. 
"Babies  who  are  Just  too  little  to  do  well- 
low-blrth-weight  babies,  premature  babies- 
usually  have  to  be  hospitalized.  They  need 
help  breathing  and  special  feeding.  They're 
susceptible  to  infection.  They  often  have 
handicaps."  The  average  cost  of  care  for  a 
low-birth  baby  is  $25,000.  At  Robert  Taylor 
more  than  20  percent  of  all  babies  weigh 
less  than  the  safe  minimum.  "Often  you  can 
raise  the  birth  weight."  says  Carter.  "Just  by 
giving  the  mom  supplemental  nutrition. 
That  means  enough  of  the  right  kind  of 
food,  basically.  It  costs  about  $30  a  month. 
She  waits  for  the  discrepancy  to  sink  m:  the 
$25  000  for  hospital  care,  the  $30  a  month 
for  prenatal  care.  "If  crazy.  Un't  it? 

Another  thing  that  would  help  is  the  kind 
of  monthly  checkup  that  suburban  mothers 
take  for  granted.  "It's  not  unheard  of  for  a 
15-year-old  to  see  a  doctor  for  the  first  ttae 
when  she  goes  to  the  hospital  to  have  her 
baby  "  says  Glna  Barclay  McLaughlin,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Beethoven  Project 
•Many  of  the  younger  teen-agers  wait  tiU 
their  last  trimester.  The  reason  is  denial,  or 


fear,  or  Just  that  the  waiting  list  to  see  a 
doctor  is  too  long.  Even  our  older  mothers 
say  'It  can't  be,'  and  put  off  seeing  a 
doctor."  The  family  advocates  arrange  for 
prenatal  checkups.  Later  they  see  to  the 
baby's  health  care.  "We  find  out  what's 
needed  and  try  to  provide  it."  says 
McLaughlin.  "Some  of  our  parente  were 
afraid  to  put  the  child  on  the  concrete  floor 
in  their  apartment  because  of  pest  control— 
they  didn't  want  the  baby  crawling  In  the 
chemicals.  So  we  found  them  a  playpen." 

The  child's  physical  weU-being  is  the 
family  advocate's  first  concern.  But  Just  as 
Important  is  the  child's  emotional  health, 
which  is  directly  affected  by  what  one 
parent  at  the  program's  drop-In  center  calls 
"parenting  skills."  Most  learning  is  done 
very  early.  The  complex  coordination  of 
grasping  and  walking,  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage, the  connection  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  above  all  the  basic  way  that  people 
relate  to  one  another  are  all  mastered  in  the 
first  few  years  of  life.  It  is  hard  to  unlearn  a 
lack  of  self-confidence  or  the  quick  use  of  vi- 
olence. LuckUy,  happier  lessons  have  equal 
permanence. 

McLaughlin  believes  there  is  one  essential 
Ingredient.  "It's  feeling  valued  or  special  as 
a  child  that  makes  a  difference."  She  adds 
sadly,  'So  many  of  our  parents  never  had 
that.  They  never  had  a  trusting  relation- 
ship. So  it's  hard  for  them  to  pass  the  feel- 
ing on.  We  want  to  help  mothers  with  the 
goals  they  have  for  themselves  as  adults- 
education,  a  job,  fixing  their  place  up. 
When  the  parents  get  satisfaction  out  of 
life  they  can  treat  their  kids  well." 

The  odds  are  good  that  happier  parents 
will  raise  children  who  are  better  able  to 
learn.  Behavioral  problems  are  not  necessar- 
ily the  result  of  physical  abuse.  More  often 
the  cause  is  neglect  or  ignorance  of  what  a 
child  needs:  affection,  talk,  and  play  to  stim- 
ulate the  senses  and  nourish  the  emotions. 
Parente  at  Robert  Taylor  are  encouraged  to 
think  of  themselves  and  their  child  as  valua- 
ble and  of  the  world  as  a  place  they  can 
master.  .... 

That  this  miracle  of  positive  thinking  can 
l)e  achieved  Is  demonstrated  by  what  Mar- 
shall Ray  tells  in  interviewer  at  the  Naming 
Ceremony.  Ray  is  the  father  of  the  first 
baby  bom  into  the  Beethoven  Project,  and 
as  he  talks,  he  glances  down  at  curly-haired 
Marshall  Jr.  on  his  lap.  "I've  matured,"  Ray 
says  "I've  developed  the  patience  to  play 
with  him.  The  baby's  fun.  Guys  who  think 
the  baby's  the  girl's  problem  and  complam 
she's  got  no  time  for  them  now-they're 
missing  out.  Your  friend  has  got  to  be  the 

child."  ..     ,_     ,        J 

When  Marshall  Ray,  Jr.,  lolls  back  and 
grins  up  Into  hU  father's  face;  when  Bemice 
Welssbourd  talks  about  a  child's  basic 
nature  as  "a  sponge"  for  learning;  when 
Judy  Carter  describes  the  simple  health- 
care measures  that  can  avert  serious  handi- 
caps in  newborns;  when  Irivlng  Harris  shows 
that  what  is  humane  is  also  cost  effective, 
it's  hard  to  see  how  the  Beethoven  Project 
could  faU.  Why.  then,  does  Judy  Carter  say, 
"Irvlng's  a  real  unusual  person.  I  can't  think 
of  anyone  else  who  would  take  the  kind  of 
risk  he's  taking"? 

To  understand  the  risk,  you  have  orUy  to 
look  at  the  Robert  Taylor  Homes.  Prank 
Uoyd  Wright  angrily  called  high-rises 
•filing  cabinete  for  people, "  but  what  he 
would  call  these  28  grim  16-story  brick 
buildings  is  probably  unprintable.  They 
stand  in  92  square  acres  of  treeless  waste. 
All  the  architectural  elemente  that  confer 
identify  and  status— lobby,  central  entrance. 


facade,  nameplate— are  utterly  lacking  here. 
Visitors  stop,  baffled,  at  the  foot  of  a  rec- 
tangular solid  with  no  visible  access.  Tan- 
gles of  graffiti  menace  the  eye  while  the 
nose  is  assailed  by  the  reek  of  dark  stairs 
used  as  a  urinal.  Stairwells  at  opposite  cor- 
ners of  the  buUding  are  ite  only  entrance, 
unless  you  count  an  elevator,  which  the  ex- 
perienced regard  as  suicide  to  use. 

Fifteen  thousand  people  are  registered 
with  the  housing  authority.  Another  3.000 
or  5,000  or  so— who's  going  to  count  them?— 
live  here  unofficially.  All  are  black  and  most 
rely  on  public  aid.  They  live  in  terror  and 
isolation  from  their  neighbors.  ""I  don't  tell 
people  which  apartment  is  mine,"'  says  Gall, 
a  mother  at  the  Beethoven  Project's  drop-In 
center.  ""I  know  where  she  lives,"'  says  an- 
other center  regular.  She  laughs  and  shakes 
her  head.  "But  you  dont  go  knocking  to  see 
who  your  neighbors  are." 

That's  because  the  Robert  Taylor  Homes 
which  houses  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
city's  population  witness  ten  percent  of  its 
violent  crime,  Gail  shrugs  in  the  direction  of 
the  courtyard.  ""Every  weekend,  somebody's 
shot  out  there.  I  heard  a  lady  raped  in  front 
of  my  door.  All  this  screaming.  Nothing  I 
could  do."  The  only  solution,  another 
mother  agrees,  U  to  keep  your  chUdren 
inside  all  day  long.  But  she  suddenly  voices 
what  is  obviously  a  long-standing  worry.  "If 
I  keep  them  in,  does  that  mean  when  they 
do  get  out,  they'll  Just  go  wild?" 

A  graver  worry  is  what  to  do  when  chil- 
dren—particularly boys— reach  the  age  of  10 
or  11.  "Their  families  try  to  send  them  to  an 
auntie's  or  a  cousin's  away  from  here. "  says 
McLaughlin,  "to  keep  them  out  of  the 
gangs.  When  we  have  a  parente'  meeting  the 
talk  always  turns  to  that  topic:  How  do  we 
keep  our  chUdren  safe?  The  extended 
family  has  been  the  salvation  of  blacks  in 
this  country." 

McLaughlin  grew  up  five  blocks  from  the 
program  she  now  heads,  the  oldest  of  11 
ChUdren.  She  is  attractive  the  way  a  lighted 
window  In  a  snowstorm  is  attractive— literal- 
ly drawing  you  nearer  with  a  promise  of 
comfort  and  warmth.  McLaughlin  recalls  an 
incident  in  which  an  irate  boyfriend  carry- 
ing a  gun  came  looking  for  a  young  woman 
at  the  drop-in  center  last  Christmas,  when 
the  place  was  packed  with  chUdren.  It  was 
staff  workers  who  had  to  confront  him.  The 
police  station  is  next  door— a  30-second  walk 
away— but  it  took  30  minutes  for  an  officer 
to  respond.  By  that  time,  the  staff  had 
calmed  things  down.  In  retrospect 
McLaughlin  is  less  upset  by  the  intruder 
than  by  the  police.  "I  feel  helpless  because 
we  were  not  supported.  I've  seen  kids  as 
young  as  nine  engaged  in  gang  warfare  and 
the  police  don't  intervene.  It's  lUce  we  don't 
even  exist."  Of  the  neighborhood  McLaugh- 
lin simply  says,  ""Our  famUies  have  an  idea 
of  beautiful  things  for  their  chUdren,  but 
the  environment  works  against  it.  Your  sur- 
roundings tell  you  you're  not  worth  very 
much.  And  the  danger  is  ever  present. " 

Violence  takes  aU  the  forms  we  can  imag- 
ine, plus  a  few  so  bizarre  that  they  border 
on  nightmare.  Another  Beethoven  Project 
worker,  Haroldlne  BoureUy,  polnte  out  that 
Robert  Taylor  has  vacancies,  despite  a  long 
waiting  list  and  severe  overcrowdUig.  "There 
can  be  14  people  in  an  apartment  meant  for 
four.  But  families  won't  take  an  apartment 
if  the  one  next  door  is  empty.  Squatters 
break  into  the  empty  one,  rip  out  the  medi- 
cine cheste  between  the  two  unite,  and  crawl 
through.  They  take  everything,  even  your 
doors." 
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By  doing  $340,000  worth  of  renovations 
and  repairs  the  Beethoven  Project  has 
I  transformed  an  entire  floor  of  ten  vacant 
and  vandalized  apartments.  ENen  so.  the 
surroundings  impose  fresh  difficulties. 
"When  we  were  about  done,  the  pipes  burst 
and  sewage  was  running  down  our  walls  and 
flooding  the  place,"  McLaughlins  says. 
"Then  Just  after  we  opened  last  winter,  we 
had  no  heat.  How  could  we  ask  mothers  to 
bring  their  babies  here?"  E^'en  now.  prob- 
lems continue.  "We  got  donations  of  sewing 
machines,  so  our  mothers  could  make 
clothes  for  themselves  and  their  babies,  but 
,  the  electrical  is  inadequate.  All  the  lights  go 
1  out  when  we  try  to  sew." 

"These  problems  remind  us  what  our  fam- 
ilies put  up  with."  McLaughlin  adds.  "They 
have  no  heat  and  bad  plumbing,  too.  One  of 
our  mothers  was  stuck  in  an  unhealed  eleva- 
tor for  three  hours  with  her  new  baby.  I  was 
afraid  they'd  freeze  to  death.  The  people 
who  live  here  have  such  patience." 

Judy  Carter,  who  also  talks  about  the  rou- 
tine hardships  of  raising  a  family  in  Robert 
Taylor,  points  out  the  central  difficulty: 
"There's  no  way  people  can  live  on  what 
welfare  provides."  The  Federal  "poverty 
line"  is  the  minimum  income  that  will  sus- 
tain life.  According  to  Federal  poverty 
gtiidelines,  a  family  of  three  needs  $24.45  a 
day  to  survive.  Families  on  welfare  in  Illi- 
nois (and  32  other  states)  receive  less  than 
half  that  amount.  "We  persist  as  a  nation  in 
not  being  able  to  provide  the  bare  necessi- 
ties for  subsistence. "  says  James  Compton. 
"The  government's  not  denying  it.  There's 
no  debating  it's  too  little."  Life  is  a  constant 
acramble  to  come  up  with  the  necessities. 
"These  families  lack  the  simplest  things. " 
aays  McLaughlin.  "There's  no  bed  for  the 
baby.  Most  moms  don't  have  strollers,  so 
going  out  for  groceries  you  either  have  to 
carry  the  baby  up  and  down  stairs  too.  or 
leave  your  child."  Confronted  with  wide- 
spread need,  it's  hard  to  know  where  to 
start.  "The  biggest  problem  is  focusing  our 
efforts."  Carter  says. 

In  fact,  the  Beethoven  Project  seems  both 
thorough  and  extensive,  an  island  of  cheer 
and  cleanliness  and  safety.  Its  dteor  is  nurs- 
ery white  with  color  from  posters  and  toys. 
Its  10.000  square  feet  has  been  divided  to 
meet  the  needs  of  34  staff  members  and  an 
ever-growing  number  of  program  partici- 
pants. In  a  preschool  classroom,  a  young 
teacher  glances  up  from  laying  out  the 
tissue  paper  and  glue  for  a  crafts  project.  In 
a  lounge  with  racks  of  parenting  magazines, 
two  mothers  swap  complaints  about  how 
giddy  and  lazy  most  young  girls  their  sisters 
age  have  become.  One  mother  puts  on  a 
hoity-toity  voice:  "She  said,  'I'm  not  going 
to  cut  potatoes:  I'm  going  to  buy  some 
fries.' "  The  other  woman  rocks  with  laugh- 
ter. 

Just  beyond  is  the  center's  small  kitchen, 
used  to  prepare  lunches  and  give  demonstra- 
tions in  nutrition.  Today  It  is  warm  and 
smells  of  baked  chicken.  A  circle  of  toddlers. 
who  have  sung  their  way  through  the  stand- 
ard preschool  repertoire.  «u-e  now  seated  at  a 
round  table  and  are  feeding  themselves  mor- 
sels of  chicken  and  bread  and  butter.  They 
look  up  to  stare  at  visitors,  then  one  solemn- 
ly offers  another  his  carrot  stick. 

As  McLaughlin  points  out  the  tiny  cubicle 
of  the  nurse  practitioner,  whose  presence  is 
making  health  care  far  more  accessible, 
young  family  advocates  in  training  breeze 
by  on  the  way  to  their  staff  room.  Laughing 
and  talking,  they  pause  while  one,  a  slim 
woman  in  a  dazzling  yellow  dress,  twirls  so 
that  her  skirt  flares  out  sharply.  An  older. 


full-fledged  advocate,  preoccupied  with 
notes  on  a  family  visit,  looks  up  and  smiles. 
At  the  back  of  the  center  there  are  offices 
for  administrators  and  for  a  team  of  social 
scientists,  headed  by  Sydney  Hans  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  observe  and 
evaluate  the  program.  While  cozy  and  en- 
tirely adequate,  there  is  nothing  luxurious 
about  the  place.  "We  don't  want  to  become 
an  attractive  nuisance."  Irving  Harris  says. 

"If  we  kept  more  than  a  day's  worth  of  food 
there,  it  would  be  stolen." 

Slowly,  parents  from  the  six  buildings  in 
the  Beethoven  School  District  are  beginning 
to  bring  their  children  to  the  center.  The 
families  who  need  its  services  the  most  will 
of  course  be  the  hardest  to  reach.  "Some  of 
these  people  may  be  beyond  help,"  Judy 
Carter  says.  They  watch  TV  or  sleep  16 
hours  a  day.  They  have  no  hope.  A  lot 
suffer  from  clinical  depression."  Many  are 
mistrustful.  "Some  social  service  providers 
have  been  punitive  and  disrespectful. 
They've  looked  down  on  our  families.  And 
parents  misread  our  motives.  One  woman 
couldn't  smile.  Couldn't  interact.  She  said, 
'Every  time  I  turn  around  someone's  trying 
to  help  me.  Do  they  think  I  can't  take  care 
of  myself?  Everybody  acts  like  my  three 
kids  are  a  mistake  I  made.'"  Oina  smiles. 
"We're  winning  her  trust.  You  don't  see  re- 
sults right  away.  You  Just  hope  and  trust 
there's  something  going  on  under  there." 

Other  Robert  Taylor  residents  are  cynical. 
They  have  seen  countless  programs  open 
with  fanfare  and  close  in  oblivion.  "There 
seems  to  be  some  law  ordained  in  heaven," 
Irving  Harris  complains,  "requiring  founda- 
tion trustees  to  favor  innovative  projects 
that  they  can  fund  for  one  to  three  years. 
In  my  experience,  most  new  social  programs 
are  lucky  if,  in  their  third  year,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  operate  more  or  less  as  planned." 
But  with  funding  and  programs  scheduled 
well  into  the  future— one  big  date  is  1993. 
when  the  first  group  of  children  will  start 
kindergarten— Harris  hopes  the  Beethoven 
Project  will  have  time  to  take  root. 

Meanwhile,  we  can  talk  about  Robert 
Taylor  Homes,  the  parents,  the  family  advo- 
cates, the  fund-raisers,  and  the  policy 
makers.  But  at  the  heart  of  their  effort  is 
something  incalculable:  a  group  of  children, 
most  still  wordless,  feeling  the  world  with 
their  eyes,  pressing  their  faces  into  their 
mothers'  necks,  and  meeting  what  only  they 
can  recognize  as  comfort  or  indifference  by 
the  stiffening  of  a  muscle  or  a  gentle  an- 
swering squeeze.  There  is  a  song  Uught 
often  in  Chicago's  schools  that  begins.  "I  be- 
lieve that  children  are  our  future. "  Like  the 
future,  the  nature  of  each  child  is  not  so 
much  hidden  from  us  as  waiting  to  develop 
from  our  own  actions. 

The  only  moment  when  Irving  Harris 
abandons  the  role  of  a  "plain,  unfeeling 
man  of  business."  to  borrow  Charles  Dick- 
ens's description  of  a  secretly  softhearted 
banker,  and  lets  indignation  enter  his  voice. 
Is  when  he  speaks  of  children  so  damaged  in 
their  development  that  they  have  no  feel- 
ings for  others.  "They're  like  little  animals," 
says  Harris.  "They  become  people  who  can 
commit  sickening  crimes  without  regret. " 
Echoing  the  great  social  scientist  Charles 
Silberman,  who  in  turn  was  quoting  Isaiah. 
Harris's  comment  on  further  neglecting  our 
city's  children  is  "Shudder,  ye  complacent 
ones.'" 

But  if  the  Beethoven  Project  has  a  mes- 
sage it  is  that  teaching  is  accomplished  not 
by  fear  but  by  affection.  So  think  instead  of 
a  cheerful  room  on  the  second  floor  of  4848 
South  State  Street.  A  confused  visitor  is 


shaking  hands  and  exchanging  names  with 
family  advocates,  mothers,  program  direc- 
tors, and  drop-in  center  workers.  Just  as  the 
last  hand  is  released  another,  much  smaller 
figure  steps  forward.  A  child  of  three  in  a 
denim  Jumper,  her  pale  brown  hair  in  a 
tightly  curling  ponytail.  plants  her  feet  wide 
apart,  smiles  radiantly,  and  holds  out  her 
hand.  Queen  Victoria  as  a  child  could  not 
have  had  better  manners  or  a  more  confi- 
dent bearing  than  this  child  boldly  and  hap- 
pUy  greeting  an  utter  stranger. 

A  welfare  worker  whom  the  years  have 
made  skeptical,  when  told  about  this  child 
and  her  confident  air,  at  first  sees  nothing 
in  it.  "She  was  Just  imitating  the  people 
around  her,"  he  says.  Then  he  stops,  realiz- 
ing that  that,  of  course,  is  the  point.* 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  1.509th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

Since  Terry's  kidnaping,  his  family 
has  found  hope  in  the  smallest  frag- 
ments of  information  about  his  well- 
being.  I  ask  that  an  article  from  the 
May  6,  1988,  Buffalo  News,  describing 
his  sister's  plan  to  visit  former  hostage 
Marcel  Fontaine  in  Paris,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Say  Hopes  FiiEifcH  Ex-Hostage  Will  Have 
Details  on  Brother 

(By  Mike  Vogel) 

Batavia.— Buoyed  by  word  that  one  of  the 
hostages  released  in  Beirut  Wednesday  had 
spent  time  in  captivity  with  her  brother, 
Terry  Anderson,  Peggy  Say  said  she  may 
travel  to  Paris  this  weekend  for  a  meeting. 

Mrs.  Say  said  she  is  trying  to  contact  the 
ex-hosUge  and  may  meet  with  him  as  soon 
as  possible. 

(Earlier  wire  service  reports  incorrectly 
identified  Marcel  Carton.  62.  another  hos- 
tage released  Wednesday,  as  the  one  who 
had  most  recently  seen  Anderson,  an  Associ- 
ated Press  correspondent.  That  was  correct- 
ed Thursday  to  Marcel  FonUine,  45.) 

Mrs.  Say  said  that  she  would  travel  to 
France  if  she  gets  word  that  Fontaine  (she 
said  Carton  because  of  the  previous  misiden- 
tification)  "will  agree  to  see  me. " 

"It's  vitally  important  for  me  to  talk  to 
somebody  who's  seen  Terry.  It's  important 
to  me  to  know  if  Terry  knows  what's  going 
on." 

Carton,  Fontaine  and  Jean-Paul  Kauff- 
mann,  44.  spent  three  years  in  Lebanon  as 
captives  of  pro-Iranian  extremists  and  were 
held  in  the  same  building  as  Anderson  and 
other  American  hostages  for  at  least  part  of 
that  time. 

"They  may  even  have  shared  a  cell."  she 
said  of  Fontaine.  "1  understand  they  were 
playing  chess  together.  They  must  have 
talked  and  maybe  he  knows  something 
about  what  he  is  thinking.  I'm  hoping  he 
can  give  me  some  indication  of  what  I 
should  do  next." 

"I  want  to  know  everything  that  he  can 
remember  that  Terry  has  said.  How  Terry  is 
holding  up,  his  emotional  health,  his  physi- 
cal health,  whether  Terry  thinks  there  is 
something  we  are  not  doing  that  we  should 
be  doing,  we  meaning  friends  and  family." 
she  said. 

Anderson  was  kidnapped  March  16.  1985, 
in  Beirut  and  Mrs.  Say  plans  to  talk  to  Fon- 
taine as  soon  as  possible  to  learn    "every 
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single  detail,  every  word  that  he  remem- 
bers." 

Mrs.  Say  said  she  wanU  to  give  the  former 
hostage  time  with  his  family  before  any 
meeting  and  said  she  wo»ild  not  leave  before 
Sunday.  ,    ^    _,  „ 

Mrs.  Say  again  was  critical  of  the  U.S. 
government's  lack  of  success  in  freeing 
American  hostages. 

"It  almost  appears  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment places  a  higher  priority  on  the 
lives  of  their  people  than  the  American 
does,"  she  said.  "We're  very  hopeful  that 
the  UJS.  would  pursue  whatever  channels 
the  French  had  used,  but  I  find  it  embar- 
rassing that  the  U.S.  would  criticize  France 
for  dealing  with  the  terrorists." 

"I'm  not  a  political  wizard  .  .  .  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  rationale  that  they 
won't  negotiate  because  they  want  to  bring 
an  end  to  terrorism  ...  is  Irrational."  she 
said.  "What  they  are  saying  is  that  they 
know  of  no  other  solution  to  this  situation 
than  to  let  these  men  die. " 

Mrs.  Say  said  she  had  few  details  on  An- 
derson's recent  condition  and  has  heard 
very  little  so  far  about  Fontaine's  knowl- 
edge of  him. 

"1  do  know  that  he  still  plays  chess,  so  I 
assume  that  his  mental  health  is  still 
intact,"  she  added. 

Mrs.  Say  noted  that  France  had  publicly 
thanked  Iran  and  Syria  for  their  efforts  in 
helping  gain  the  hostages'  release  and  urged 
Americans  to  write  to  the  Iranian  and 
Syrian  missions  at  the  United  Nations  to 
urge  simUar  help  for  the  American  hos- 
tages. ,  „..  »  1 
She  added  that  she  is  happy  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  French  hostages,  saying  that  "my 
heart  is  very  much  with  them  today."* 


and  nursing  homes  across  the  country. 
Unless  these  positions  are  filled,  there 
could  be  a  dangerous  deterioration  in 
the  ability  of  these  institutions  to  pro- 
vide quality  health  care. 

Yet  it  is  no  surprise  that  young 
people  are  rejecting  nursing  as  a 
career,  considering  how  many  of  them 
are  watching  these  television  shows 
that  portray  nursing  in  a  negative 
way. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  television  net- 
works, along  with  script  writers,  pro- 
ducers, directors,  actors,  and  actresses 
to  think  long  and  hard  on  how  they 
depict  nurses  in  their  shows,  and  to 
adopt  a  more  responsible  attitude  by 
portraying  nurses  in  a  more  realistic 
light.* 
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his  legacy  will  continue  to  guide  each 
of  us  toward  a  healthier  and  happier 
life.* 


IMAGE  OF  THE  NURSING 
PROFESSION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  give  tribute  and  recognition 
to  the  thousands  of  nurse  profession- 
als serving  the  American  people  and  to 
support  the  Illinois  Hospital  Associa- 
tion's "Nurses:  Who  Cares?  "  initiative. 
Of  the  many  professions  open  to 
young  people  today,  nursing  is  one  of 
the  few  where  it  truly  can  be  said  that 
those  who  choose  it  as  a  career  do  so 
because  of  a  noble  desire  to  help  their 
fellow  man. 

The  hours  are  long  and  the  work  can 
be  grueling,  but  the  rewards  are  great: 
nurses  save  lives  and  ease  pain.  They 
play  a  crucial  role  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services.  They  administer 
medication,  monitor  ever-changing 
vital  signs,  change  IV's  and  catheters, 
and  tend  to  their  patients'  comfort.  In 
short,  the  significance  of  their  work 
touches  every  patient. 

Unfortunately,  we  would  never  real- 
ize or  understand  the  critical  and  de- 
manding nature  of  nursing  if  we  were 
to  rely  on  prime-time  media  as  the  sole 
source  of  our  information.  Many  tele- 
vision shows  have  themes  which  por- 
tray health  care  professionals  at  work, 
but  the  nurses  are  rarely  portrayed  in 
a  positive  or  factual  way. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  growing  na- 
tional nursing  shortage.  It  is  estimated 
there  are  currently  165.000  job  open- 
ings for  registered  nurses  in  hospitals 


IN  MEMORY  OF  RAY  SEARS 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  in  Indiana  who  consider  ourselves 
runners,  are  saddened  by  the  death  of 
our  very  dear  friend  Ray  Sears,  at  82 
years  of  age.  Ray  was  not  only  a  per- 
sonal friend,  but  an  extraordinary  in- 
spiration for  thousands  of  Hoosiers 
that  took  up  running  at  any  age. 

Ray  Sears  was  a  teenage  track  star 
at  Greencastle  High  School  and  the 
world  indoor  record  holder  in  1934  for 
the  2-mile  rvm  with  a  time  of  9  min- 
utes, 7  seconds.  He  was  also  an  alter- 
nate in  the  1,500-meter  event  for  the 
1932  U.S.  Olympic  team. 

Ray  graduated  from  Butler  Universi- 
ty and  coached  its  track  and  cross- 
country team  for  4  years.  He  was  also 
a  coach  for  10  years  at  Marion  High 
School,  a  year  in  California,  and  6 
years  at  Hartford  City  High  School. 

Ray  also  organized  many  local  road 
races,  including  the  annual  Bears  of 
Blue  River  Classic.  Occasionally  he 
wrote  a  column  of  fitness  for  the  Shel- 
byvlUe  News. 

Ray  had  participated  in  each  of  the 
Dick  Lugar  Runs  for  the  last  10  years, 
and  was  often  the  winner  of  the  senior 
division.  In  early  1988.  Ray  estimated 
he  had  logged  over  128,000  running 
miles,  and  his  nmning  continued.  In 
fact,  he  celebrated  his  82d  birthday  at 
a  road  race. 

Ray  was  still  in  perfect  health.  Re- 
markably, his  death  was  not  of  natural 
causes,  but  from  being  hit  by  a  car 
while  walking. 

Ray  Sears'  survivors  are  daughters 
Sally  Tinney  and  Susan  Jane  Martin, 
and  five  grandchildren.  He  was  the 
widower  of  June  Marie  Sears. 

Ray  Sears  told  the  Indianapolis  Star 
in  1988  that  "The  aging  process  keeps 
going,  but  while  you're  around  you 
might  as  well  enjoy  it  and  keep  in 
shape."  Those  are  wise  words  for  each 

of  us. 

Ray  Sears  was  a  dynamic  leader  and 
example  to  the  young  and  old.  His 
physical  stamina  and  durability  were 
impressive.  His  spirit  was  inspiration- 
al. He  touched  thousands  of  lives  and 


HONORING  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ADVO- 
CATE HYMAN  BOOKBINDER 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  our  Nation's  great  advocates  for 
civil  rights  and  social  justice  was  re- 
cently honored  by  the  Hebrew  Union 
College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in 
New  York  City.  My  friend  Hyman 
Bookbinder  was  awarded  a  doctorate 
of  humane  letters  by  HUC-JIR  during 
founders'  day  ceremonies  on  March  22. 
It  is  fitting  for  a  leading  religious  in- 
stitution such  as  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  to  single  out  a  man  who  has 
symbolized  religion's  role  in  public 
policy.  As  the  former  Washington  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee.  Hyman  Bookbinder  played 
an  important  role  over  many  years  in 
the  great  policy  debates  of  our  time. 

A  self -described  "public  policy 
junkie,"  Bookbinder  has  been  an  asset 
to  the  American  Jewish  community 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  He  of- 
fered some  contemporary  observations 
on  our  national  priorities  now  and  into 
the  future  during  the  founders'  day 
proceedings,  and  I  commend  them  to 
my  colleagues'  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  remarks 
made  by  Hyman  Bookbinder  upon  the 
receipt    of    his    honorary    degree    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Re3(arks  of  Hyman  Bookbinder  at  Poumd- 
ERs'  Day  Service.  Hebrew  Union  College- 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion 
I  am.  of  course,  personally  most  gratified 
at  receiving  this  great  honor  today  from 
this  distinguished  institution— and  to  be  in 
the  company  of  such  distinguished  co-hon- 
orees.  If  my  work  over  these  many  years 
does  indeed  warrant  this  personal  recogni- 
tion. I  do  feel  proud.  But  I  see  this  prlmarUy 
as  a  recognition  of  the  kind  of  work  I  have 
been  associated  with— pubUc  advocate, 
public  critic,  public  defender— or.  if  you 
please,  yes,  public  Interest  lobbyist.  If  my 
partlcxilar  responsibilities— In  the  labor 
movement,  in  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, from  time  to  time  in  the  government 
Itself-  have  brought  me  more  public  expo- 
sure than  others.  I  have  the  responsibility 
and  the  satisfaction  In  telling  you  that 
there  are  many  effective  and  tireless  work- 
ers In  this  field  of  public  Interest  advocacy— 
In  the  Jewish  community  and  In  the  general 
community— most  of  whom  have  been  and 
will  probably  always  be  unidentified  and  un- 
recognized. 

I  have  always  been  a  public  policy  junkie. 
I  really  mean  always.  Bom  Into  a  world  that 
soon  exposed  me  to  depression,  to  war.  and 
to  the  Holocaust,  and  bom  Into  a  family 
headed  by  parents  who  had  fled  from  lands 
that  threatened  programs,  I  early  acquired 
a  compulsive  Interest  in  public  affairs.  Why 
could  society  not  do  better  to  avoid  the  pain 
and  injustice  and  hopelessness  I  saw  In  so 
many  ways  and  so  many  places?  It  was  my 
good  fortune  all  my  life  to  be  able  to  com- 
bine career  development  with  furtherance 
of  what  I  thought  was  sound  public  policy. 
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TodAy.  to  have  that  good  fortune  recognized 
is  most  heart-warming,  but  it  is  also  sober- 
ing. Sobering  because  it  compels  me  to  ask 
how  much  this  world— and  this  country  in 
particular— has  really  moved  during  my  life- 
time to  significantly  reduce  that  pain  and 
injustice  and  hopelessness  I  sensed  more 
than  60  years  ago. 

Surely  this  audience  today  does  not  need 
my  help  in  drawing  up  a  balance  sheet.  Of 
course  there  have  been  victories,  there  have 
been  improvements  for  people  generally  and 
for  Jews  in  particular.  But  the  list  of  prob- 
lems still  unsolved  plus  the  many  new  ones 
Is  tragically  long— terrorism,  anti-Semitism, 
apartheid,  crime,  hunger,  homelessness, 
drugs.  AIDS,  sliinheads,  teen-age  pregnan- 
cies, family  disarray— and  so  much  more. 

Public  policy— I.e.,  governmental  action- 
is  not  necessarily  responsible  for  the  persist- 
ence of  these  problems.  Nor  is  it  the  certain 
reliver  of  these  problems.  But  the  role  of 
government  is  critical— and  what  that  role 
should  be  has  always  been  the  subject  of 
sharp  controversy.  That's  what  politics  is  all 
about:  that's  what  elections  are  all  about. 
But  in  the  United  States— more  than  in  any 
other  country.  Including  other  great  democ- 
racies—public policy  and  government  ac- 
tions have  been  importantly  affected  by  the 
power  of  public  opinion  and  public  advocacy 
throughout  the  life  of  an  administration 
and  of  a  Congress,  not  only  on  election  day. 
Five  words  in  the  very  first  of  our  consti- 
tution's bUl  of  rights— "right  to  petition  the 
government"— provide  the  mandate  for  this 
powerful  aspect  of  American  democracy.  In 
our  pluralist  society,  each  group  is  permit- 
ted to  advocate  and  even  press  its  own 
agenda,  but.  in  the  final  analysis,  it  must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  that  its  interests  are 
compatible  with,  and  dependent  upon,  the 
general  interest.  No  groups  in  America  have 
understood  this  better  than  the  Jewish  com- 
I  munity  and  the  labor  movement:  it  has  been 
I  my  privilege  to  serve  both  groups  in  the  pro- 
)  motion  of  their  particular  Interests  as  well 
as  what  they  deemed  to  be  in  the  general  in- 
terest. 

It  has  become  a  political  cliche  these  days 
to  refer  to  the  "powerful  Jewish  lobby"— too 
often  carelessly  called  the  "Israel  lobby."  I 
have  often  said  that  the  Jewish  lobby  is  not 
as  strong  as  some  think,  but  not  nearly  as 
weak  as  some  would  like.  Jews  have  inter- 
ests. We  intend  to  defend  them.  We  do  not 
apologize  for  whatever  strength  and  influ- 
ence we  have.  Tragically,  there  were  times 
when  our  strength— our  ability  to  affect 
government  action— was  not  effective 
enough.  We  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  use 
the  precious  right  of  advocacy:  our  people 
suffered  dire  consequences  as  a  result.  We 
are  determined  not  to  let  that  happen 
again.  Let  me  give  you  a  poignant  illustra- 
tion. 

Last  month,  the  National  Archives  in 
Washington  opened  a  major  exhibit  on  this 
right  to  petition,  called  "American  Voices: 
200  Years  of  Speaking  Out."  The  exhibit 
gives  prominent  display  to  the  letter  written 
on  December  2.  1942  by  Rabbi  Stephen  Wise 
to  President  Roosevelt  informing  him  of 
new.  conclusive  proof  of  the  "overwhelming 
disaster"  that  was  befalling  the  Jews  of 
Europe,  of  whom  two  million  had  already 
been  lUUed.  We  now  know  that  this  and 
other  ap[>eals  to  the  White  House  did  not 
bring  the  actions  that  were  required.  Four 
million  more  Jewish  lives  were  to  be  lost. 
The  Jewish  community  in  America  suffered 
a  major  failure.  Not  a  failure  of  not  caring. 
Rabbi  Wise  and  many  other  Jewish  leaders 
i  cared  deeply,  and  they  did  much  to  urge 


action  on  the  immigration  front,  the  diplo- 
matic front,  and  the  military  front  itself. 
Their  actions,  however,  were  basically  in  the 
"shtatlanes"  mode— working  quietly  behind 
the  scenes,  trying  to  persuade  top  political 
leaders  on  the  basis  of  reason  and  compas- 
sion. There  is  nothing  wrong  in  Shtatlanes 
tactics:  we  use  them  still.  But  what  we  had 
not  yet  learned  in  those  years  was  the  use  of 
political  and  advocacy  and  coalitional  tools 
to  compel  attention  to  our  community's 
needs. 

It  is  painful,  it  is  mind-boggling,  to  ask 
this  question:  If  in  1942,  or  '43.  or  '44.  we 
had  already  developed  the  strength  we  have 
today— to  round  up  80  to  90  Senators,  or  350 
to  400  Congressmen— or  to  bring  250,000 
American  Jews  to  the  Mall  in  Washington, 
as  we  did  15  months  ago  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews— if  we  had  in  the  Forties  had  that 
strength,  to  demand  of  Roosevelt  that  he 
make  available  one  single  war  plane  to 
bomb  the  railroad  tracks  to  Auschwitz,  what 
might  have  happened?  Remember,  in 
Auschwitz  alone,  that  death  factory  was 
consuming  Jews  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  day. 
If  those  tracks  had  been  knocked  out  for 
even  a  week,  some  70,000  Jews  might  have 
been  saved.  A  month  of  disarray  might  have 
saved  300,000. 

Is  it  wrong  for  me  to  wonder  whether 
some  or  all  of  the  80  members  of  my  moth- 
er's and  father's  families  in  Poland— grand- 
parents and  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  I 
never  got  to  know— might  thus  have  sur- 
vived the  Holocaust?  I  assume  that  many  of 
you  are  in  a  position  to  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion. 

So  American  Jews  have  developed  the 
skills  for  mobilizing  our  community  and  the 
general  community  on  behalf  of  the  securi- 
ty of  our  people— in  Israel,  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  our  own  country.  But  we  have 
never  forgotten  that  we  are  only  six  million 
Jews— less  than  3  percent  of  all  Americans. 
We  must  be  able  to  persuade  at  least  an- 
other 48%  that  our  case  is  Just,  our  concerns 
real,  and  that  America's  own  ideals  and  in- 
terests are  in  harmony  with  ours.  Getting 
this  support.  I  am  convinced,  is  not  the  Job 
alone  of  the  professional  Washington-based 
Jewish  lobby.  In  a  very  real  sense  we  must 
think  of  the  entire  Jewish  community  as 
that  lobby— the  totality  of  Jewish  influence 
in  the  country  exercised  by  a  wide  range  of 
secular  and  religious  institutions,  and  by  in- 
dividuals publicly  recognized  as  Jewish  lead- 
ers and  spokespersons.  And  in  the  larger 
sense  we  must  think  of  the  allies  and  the 
friends  the  Jewish  community  has  acquired 
across  the  land— the  churches,  women, 
labor,  civil  rights,  education,  urban  affairs 
and  so  many  other  groups  in  our  society.  We 
have  won  these  allies,  these  friends,  in  two 
ways:  by  educating  and  appealing  to  them 
on  the  merits  of  our  case,  and  by  demon- 
strating our  interest  and  commitment  to  the 
broader  community's  agenda. 

By  and  large,  we  have  grounds  for  satis- 
faction in  having  done  our  work  effectively 
in  the  two  major  areas  affecting  the  securi- 
ty of  our  people.  The  American  people  and 
the  American  government,  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions, have  been  overwhelmingly  supportive 
of  a  secure  Isrsiel  and  of  the  right  of  Soviet 
Jews  to  emigrate  or  to  live  as  proud  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  we  cannot  ever  take 
that  support  for  granted.  And  surely  not 
today.  Only  last  month,  an  ominous  warn- 
ing came  to  friends  of  Israel  in  an  unprece- 
dented opinion  poll  finding  that  S3%  of 
Americans  expressed  disapproval  of  Israel's 
current  policies. 


How  should  American  Jews  react  to  such 
a  warning?  As  an  advocate,  I  ask  myself  two 
sets  of  questions:  First,  are  we  doing  every- 
thing we  should  to  help  American  officials 
and  the  American  public  understand  the 
problems  and  the  fears  and  the  needs  of 
Israel?  Are  we  reminding  them  that  Israel  U 
a  genuine  democracy  now  involved  in  a  his- 
toric debate  about  how  best  to  achieve  secu- 
rity for  Israel  and  Justice  for  the  Palestin- 
ians? But,  second,  I  feel  compelled  to  ask 
myself  also:  has  something  of  significance 
happened  to  challenge  the  merit  of  the  pro- 
Israel  case?  What  kind  of  advice,  or  guid- 
ance, can  we  offer  Israel  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize erosion  of  American  support? 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  me  to  address 
this  last  question.  But  I  do  assert  the 
right— nay,  the  obligation— of  Jews  to  ask 
such  questions,  and  to  find  appropriate 
ways  to  discuss  them  with  our  Israeli 
friends. 

But  we  are  Americans,  and  our  efforts 
must  be  directed  primarily  at  our  own 
American  goverrunent,  to  help  shape  Ameri- 
can public  policies  on  a  wide  range  of  issues, 
foreign  and  domestic.  These  efforts,  for  rea- 
sons that  are  unfortunately  too  obvious, 
have  been  largely  dominated  by  the  US- 
Israel  relationship.  As  a  result,  the  "Jewish 
lobby"  is  seen  by  too  many  Americans  as 
being  concerned  solely  with  Israel.  There  is 
no  need  to  apologize  for  giving  the  highest 
priority  to  that  issue.  But  it  is  not  our  only 
priority.  I  can  give  personal  testimony  to 
how  active  and  effective  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity has  been  in  the  pursuit  of  social  Justice 
for  all  people.  We  have  resisted  attempts  to 
breach  the  wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  state,  not  for  our  sake  alone  but 
for  a  pluralism  that  serves  the  needs  of  all 
Americans.  Despite  some  strains.  Jews  have 
remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights.  Jews  have  remained  champions  of 
generous  but  responsible  immigration 
policy.  Education,  housing,  health  care, 
women's  rights,  environment— there  is  no 
monolithic  view  among  Jews  on  how  best  to 
address  these  Issues.  But  there  is  interest, 
and  there  is  energy  exctended  on  them. 

No  part  of  the  American  Jewish  communi- 
ty has  been  more  actively  and  passionately 
involved  in  pursuit  of  social  Justice  than  its 
rabbinate.  I've  seen  it  at  first-hand  in  the 
civil  rights  struggles,  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
in  the  critical  area  of  safeguarding  the  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state. 
And  I  am  particularly  proud— with  all  due 
respect  to  the  other  denominations— of  the 
Reform  rabbinate.  Reform  rabbis  have  been 
in  the  front  ranks  of  every  battle  for  social 
justice. 

There  are  some  in  our  community  who 
argue  against  involvement  in  these  broader 
public  issues,  believing  that  our  immediate 
Jewish  problems  require  all  of  our  attention 
and  energies  and  resources.  My  response  has 
always  been  that  I  am  proud  that  over  the 
years  we  have  defined  our  Jewishness.  our 
Judaism,  as  a  commitment  to  Justice  for  all 
people,  to  peace  for  all  people,  to  freedom 
for  all  people.  Such  a  commitment  to  uni- 
versal justice  does  not  short-change  our 
Jewish  interest:  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  to 
protect  such  interests.  There  is  no  conflict 
between  our  great  love  and  great  hopes  for 
this  blessed  land  and  our  deep  feelings  for 
Israel  and  for  our  Jewishness:  not  only  are 
such  feelings  compatible,  they  are  mutually 
reinforcing. 

But  as  a  pragmatic  lobbyist,  if  you  please. 
I  see  this  broader  activity  also  as  a  neces- 
sary strategy  to  establish  credibility,  to 
make  friends,  to  win  tnist.  "How  can  Zion- 
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ism  equal  racism,"  we  want  Congressmen 
and  black  leaders  and  journalists  to  ask 
themselves,  "when  Jewish  represenUtives 
we  work  with  or  ol)serve  day  after  day  are 
promoting  fair  housing  and  fair  employ- 
ment and  fair  Immigration  policies?" 

The  Jewish  community  cannot,  of  course, 
engage  in  every  struggle  for  social  justice. 
But  some  things  cry  out  for  our  understand- 
ing, our  compassion,  and  our  enlightened 
self-interest.  For  example,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  this  nation  declared  war  on  poverty. 
But  we  gave  up  too  soon.  Several  years  of 
progress  were  followed  by  too  many  years  of 
deterioration. 

There  are  13  million  poor  children  in 
America  today.  Each  day,  thousands  of 
babies  are  being  bom  who,  unless  we  take 
the  necessary  steps,  both  public  and  private, 
to  help  them,  will  be  poor  until  the  day 
they  die.  Can  society  be  indifferent  to 
today's  babies  becoming  the  parents  of  an- 
other generation  of  poor  children?  In  Prov- 
erbs we  read,  "He  that  giveth  to  the  poor 
shall  not  lack,  but  he  that  hldeth  his  eyes 
shall  have  many  a  curse."  Yes,  a  socieity 
that  closes  its  eyes  to  poverty  and  its  causes 
will  surely  be  cursed  with  tensions  and  tur- 
moU  and  disruptions.  These  children  of  pov- 
erty have  no  lobby  of  their  own.  We  must  be 
one  of  their  voices. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  here  today 
without  noting  a  very  special  and  relevant 
anniversary.  There  are  many,  many  truly 
distinguished  earlier  honorees  of  this  great 
institution  who  make  me  so  proud  to  be 
added  to  their  numbers— but  no  one  more 
than  the  giant  of  Yiddish  literature  whom 
you  honored  31  years  ago.  Later  this  week  I 
will  be  returning  to  Washington  with  my 
dear  Ida  to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  her  father-in-law,  H.  Leivlck. 
of  blessed  memory.  Whenever  I  think  of 
Leivlck,  I  recall  that  magical  moment  sever- 
al years  ago  during  a  Yom  Hashoah  ceremo- 
ny held  In  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House.  In  the  presence  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Congressional  leaders 
and  other  high  government  officials— and 
with  TV  cameras  recording  the  scene  for  all 
America  to  see— Elle  Wiesel  spoke,  as  only 
he  can  speak.  He  concluded  his  remarks  by 
reciting  a  few  short  lines  from  one  of  Lel- 
vlck's  greatest  poems— Eyblk  (forever)— 
lines  that  say  all  that  has  to  be  said  about 
the  agony  of  the  Jewish  people,  but  also  of 
their  determination,  their  confidence,  their 
strength.  The  very  Idea  of  a  Holocaust  sur- 
vivor speaking  Yiddish  lines  In  the  house  of 
the  President  of  the  worlds  greatest  nation 
was  enough  to  bring  tears  to  most  of  us.  But 
what  lines! 
Die  velt  nemt  mlch  anmi  mlt  shtechiker 

hent. 
Un  trugt  mlr  zum  feler,  un  trugt  mlr  zum 

shelteh: 
Ich  bren  un  Ich  bren,  un  Ich  ver  nit  ver- 

brent; 
Ich   haib  zlch  oil  vleder,   un  shpan  avec 

velter. 
The  world  surrounds  me  with  Its  thorny 

hands. 
And  carries  me  to  the  fire,  to  the  flames: 
I  bum  and  I  bum,  but  am  not  consumed: 
I  rise  once  again,  and  go  on  my  way. 

The  flames  of  45  years  ago  no  longer  con- 
sume our  people.  But  the  pain  and  the  fears 
they  caused  are  with  us  stlU.  No  shouting 
flames  anywhere  today— but  the  quite  smol- 
dering embers  of  those  flames  come  to  life 
from  time  to  time,  in  one  place  or  another. 
Could  those  embers  be  stoked  again  Into  full 
flames?  Today's  skinheads  perhaps  can  be 
Ignored,  but  how  can  they  fall  to  remind  us 
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of  the  Nazi  crew-cuts?  So  we  need  to  be  vigi- 
lant. But  vigilance  alone  will  not  be  enough. 
Only  if  we  conscientiously  and  effectively 
heed  both  parts  of  HiUel's  most  familiar  ad- 
monition .  .  .  Only  if  we  continue  to  be  for 
ourselves,  but  not  only  for  ourselves,  will  we 
not  have  to  fear  the  question.  "Who  will  be 
for  us?" 

What  a  privilege  It  has  beeen  for  me  to 
participate  these  many  years,  along  with  so 
many  of  you,  in  the  pursuit  of  Jewish  secu- 
rity and  Jewish  fulfillment  In  harmony  with 
the  pursuit  of  social  peace  and  social  justice 
for  all  people.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  STEVEN  MARTIN 
SCHAEPER 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  tragedy  struck  the  campus 
of  Southern  Illinois  University  in  Car- 
bondale.  Steve  Schaefer,  a  junior  at 
SIU-C.  was  killed  in  a  house  fire  after 
alerting  several  friends  of  the  danger. 

The  fire  occurred  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  on  April  1.  Steve  was  the 
first  to  notice  it,  and  went  through  the 
house  waking  his  roommates  and 
houseguests,  pounding  on  doors  and 
urging  them  out  of  the  building.  Steve 
saved  the  lives  of  several  friends  who 
were  in  the  house,  but  was  unable  to 
make  it  to  safety. 

Steve  is  survived  by  his  parents,  a 
brother,  two  sisters,  and  a  nimiber  of 
other  relatives  and  friends.  At  SIU-C 
he  was  active  in  the  campus  radio  sta- 
tion. He  also  enjoyed  working  with  the 
Boy  Scouts. 

I  met  Steve's  uncle  at  a  recent  town 
meeting  in  Elk  Grove.  IL.  In  an  effort 
to  honor  Steve,  and  preserve  his 
memory.  I  am  nominating  him  for  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission 
Award.  The  Carnegie  award  is  present- 
ed in  recognition  of  "outstanding  acts 
of  selfless  heroism  •  *  *  and  bravery." 
Clearly.  Steve  Schaefer  deserves  this 
medal  of  honor. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  pause  with  me 
to  reflect  upon  the  life  and  the  hero- 
ism of  Steven  Schaefer.  We  want  to  re- 
member him.  and  share  our  prayers 
and  sympathy  with  his  family.* 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  Polish  Constitution  Day.  Ex- 
actly 198  years  ago.  inspired  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  new  United  States  of 
America  and  faithful  to  the  principle 
"My  Liberty  and  Yours,"  the  Polish 
nation  adopted  a  constitution  which 
guaranteed  fundamental  human 
rights,  religious  freedom,  and  equal 
justice  under  law.  That  constitution 
remains  a  remarkable  achievement  in 
the  history  of  the  Polish  people,  and 
by  the  standards  of  any  age  or  people 
it  remains  an  eloquent  declaration  of 
political  freedom  and  religious  toler- 
ance. It  is  an  expression  of  the  coura- 
geous spirit  which  against  all  odds  has 
survived  centuries  of  violence  and  op- 
pression, and  which  lies  at  the  heart 
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of   the   events  now   taking  place   in 
Poland. 

Polish  Constitution  Day  provides  us 
with  a  special  opportunity  to  join  with 
our  fellow  citizens  of  Polish  heritage 
in  reflecting  on  the  course  of  Polish 
history  and  in  expressing  hope  that 
the  long,  arduous  struggle  for  freedom 
will  now  bear  fruit.  And  it  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  manifold  contributions  which 
Polish-Americans  have  made  to  our 
communities  and  to  our  national  life. 

We  see  that  contribution  every- 
where: in  our  public  life,  in  commerce 
and  indiistry.  in  our  schools  and  uni- 
versities, in  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  is 
as  old  as  the  Nation  itself— older,  in 
fact.  In  1608,  12  years  before  the  Pil- 
grims' landing  at  Plymouth  Rock,  the 
first  glass  factory  in  the  new  world 
was  built  by  Polish  artisans  in  James- 
town, VA.  In  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, inspired  by  the  ideals  of  liberty 
and  individual  freedom,  Polish  citizens 
of  the  young  colonies  rallied  to  the 
new  Nation  even  as  it  was  being  cre- 
ated. 

So,  too,  did  those  two  great  heroes  of 
the  War  of  Independence  who  made 
the  journey  from  Poland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rallying  to  the  American  cause. 
Newly  arrived  in  1776,  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko  played  a  critical  role  in  the 
battle  of  Saratoga,  choosing  and  then 
fortifying  the  battlefield  and  helping 
to  turn  back  British  General  Bur- 
goyne's  offensive  in  what  became  a 
turning  point  in  the  war.  Arriving  in 
1777.  Count  Casimir  Pulaski  was 
promptly  commissioned  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  as  a  brigadier 
general  led  a  legion  from  Baltimore 
and  neighboring  areas  in  repulsing  the 
British  attack  on  Charleston. 

That  same  indomitable  spirit  has  en- 
abled the  Polish  nation  to  survive  in 
the  face  of  the  most  terrible  adversity. 
For  nearly  130  years,  following  the 
partitions  of  1792  and  1795.  the  Polish 
State  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  literally 
erased  from  the  globes  and  atlases  of 
the  world,  and  denied  a  seat  at  the 
world's  conference  tables.  Poland's 
sovereignty  was  restored  in  1919,  but 
for  the  past  50  years  Poland  has  been 
subjected  almost  continuously  to 
brutal  occupation  and  harsh  and  re- 
pressive government. 

The  memories  of  the  past  decade  are 
very  vivid  today.  The  emergence  in 
1980  of  Solidamosc.  the  Solidarity 
Labor  Federation,  was  followed  a  year 
later  by  the  banning  of  the  labor 
movement,  the  imprisonment  of  its 
leaders,  and  the  imposition  of  martial 
law  on  the  nation.  I>espite  the  action 
taken  against  Solidarity,  however,  it 
was  not  possible  to  suppress  the  spirit 
which  brought  Solidarity  to  life.  The 
working  men  and  women  of  Poland 
stood  fast.  The  union  and  its  affiliated 
organizations  became  the  rallying 
point  in  the  continuing  Polish  quest 
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for  Justice  and  liberty.  The  recently 
announced  reform  measures  returning 
legal  status  to  Solidarity  and  pledging 
multiparty  elections  this  summer  re- 
flect a  new  chapter,  but  far  from  the 
final  chapter,  in  that  quest.  They  are 
hopeful  signs  to  all  who  support  the 
determination  of  the  Polish  people  to 
live  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Polish  Constitution. 

On  the  198th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  I 
join  Americans  everywhere  in  the 
Nation  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Polish 
people.  Their  courageous  commitment 
to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution are  a  profound  inspiration  to 
us  all. 

On  this  Polish  Constitution  Day, 
therefore,  we  look  forward  not  to  the 
final  chapter  in  that  question,  but  to  a 
new  chapter.  We  can  look  forward 
with  hope,  but  with  no  illusions  about 
the  difficult  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 
The  reform  program  gives  reason  for 
hope,  but  not  overconfidence.  The 
path  ahead  will  not  be  easy.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RBCsss  uirriL  »  a.m. 
Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 


stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow 
morning,  Thursday,  May  4,  1989. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  tomorrow,  following  a  time  for 
the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  a.m.,  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OF  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  30 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  10  a.m.,  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  30,  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RocKETEixER).  Without  Objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  to 
my  knowledge,  the  only  Senator  who 
seeks  to  speak  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness is  Senator  Wilson,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  has  no  fur- 
ther action.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson]  be  recognized  to 
speak  for  5  minutes  as  though  in 
morning  business,  and  that  upon  the 
completion  of  his  remarks,  the  Senate 
stand   in   recess   under   the   previous 


order  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, Thursday,  May  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilson  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senior  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  THURSDAY,  MAY 
4,  1989,  AT  9  A.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow 
morning. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  7:14  p.m., 
recessed  until  Thursday,  May  4,  1989, 
at  9  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

May  Your  spirit  lead  us,  O  God; 

May  Your  strength  support  us; 

May  Your  wisdom  guide  us; 

May  Your  grace  forgive  us; 

May  Your  love  surround  us;  and 

May    your    peace    that    passes 
human  understanding  be  with  us 
our  days.  Amen. 


all 
all 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a 
quonim  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  299,  nays 
107,  not  voting  28,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 299 

Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
CampbeU  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clement 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
CoUlns 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Costello 
Coyne 
Darden 
Davis 

de  laOarza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 


Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

E^arly 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Eiwel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Pish 

Flake 

Fllppo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 


Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Oallo 

Oarcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Oillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUclunan 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grant 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CH") 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 


Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMiUen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

MUler  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Martha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

NIelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle  , 

Poehard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rohral>acher 

Rose 
Rostenkowski 


Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schiff 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (VT) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

StaUings 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Dnsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 


Armey 

Baker 

Bentley 

Bilirakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Buechner 

Buiming 

Burton 

Chandler 

Clay 

dinger 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 


NAYS— 107 

Coughlin 

Cox 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dorgan(ND) 

Douglas 

Eteerson 

Fawell 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Goodllng 


Goss 

Grandy 

Hancock 

Hastert 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Holloway 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 


Kolbe 

Kyi 

Ijigomarsino 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens,  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McGrath 

McMiUan  (NO 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

Moorhead 
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Ridge 
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Roukema 
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Sensenbreimer 
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Sikorskt 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (MS) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 
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(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
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Courter 

Crockett 

DeFazio 

Dickinson 


NOT  VOTING— 28 

Miller  (CA) 

Molinari 

Pepper 

Porter 

Rangel 

Roybal 

Vander  Jagt 

WUllams 


Dingell 

Fields 

Florio 

Gray 

Gunderson 

Hefley 

Jones  (NO 

Lehman  (PL) 

McCurdy 

Mfume 


D  1221 

Mr.  LANCASTER  and  Mr.  LAUGH- 
LIN changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

Mr.  WILSON  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island   tMr.   Machtley] 
kindly  lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
firismcc? 

Mr.  MACHTLEY  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  Ameri(»,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R  1385.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Federal  Holiday 
Commission,  and 

H.R.  1426.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections relating  to  subtitles  A  and  G  of  title 
II  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


1 


a  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
latter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spolcen.  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  biU  (H.R.  1426)  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  make  technical  corrections  re- 
lating to  subtitles  A  and  G  of  title  II 
of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988. 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Hatch  to  be 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  767.  An  act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1988. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-533,  Mr. 
DoMENici  on  behalf  of  the  minority 
leader  appoints  Ms.  Sandra  R.  Herre 
of  Wisconsin,  from  private  life,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Women's 
Business  Council. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington,  DC, 

May  2.  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Wkigrt. 

The    Speaker.    House    of    Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dkak  Mr.  Spkaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  clause  5  of  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  the  White  House  at  4:15 
p.m.  on  Tuesday.  May  2.  1989.  and  said  to 
contain    the    following    message    from    the 
President  whereby   he   transmits  the   first 
Comprehensive  Triennial  Report  of  Immi- 
gration. 1989. 
With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoNNAUt  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


FIRST  COMPREHENSIVE  TRIEN- 
NIAL REPORT  ON  IMMIGRA- 
TION, 1989— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  yesterday,  Tuesday,  May  2, 
1989,  at  page  S4609.) 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  an- 
nouncing today  a  series  of  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Housing  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  to  examine  the 
shoclung  revelations  of  gross  abuse  in- 
volving former  high-ranking  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  others.  My 
subcommittee  is  determined  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  potentially  sordid 
affair. 

If  the  results  of  'he  investigation 
conducted  by  the  inspector  general  of 
HUD  stand  up  under  scrutiny,  the 
American  taxpayer  may  have  been 
overcharged  more  than  $400  million  to 
accommodate  sweetheart  deals  pushed 
by  so-called  housing  consultants  such 
as  former  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  Watt's  only 
known  experience  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing was  making  Bambi  homeless. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  our  new  HUD  Secre- 
tary Jack  Kemp  for  his  swift  and  de- 
termined action  in  cleaning  up  the 
mess  that  was  left  by  the  former  ad- 
ministration, and  his  commitment  to  a 
competitive  bidding  process  for  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  funds. 


UMI 


GROSS  ABUSE  OF  HUD  PRO- 
GRAMS BY  FORMER  TOP  AD- 
MINISTRATION OFFICIALS 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


NEW  JERSEY  SPORTSMEN  JOIN 
IN  UTTER  CLEANUP  EFFORT 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu. ) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  litter, 
litter  everywhere,  and  finally  last 
week  in  New  Jersey  somebody  was 
doing  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  thought  I 
would  stand  in  the  well  of  this  House 
and  talk  about  trash,  but  I  saw  some- 
thing last  weekend  that  I  think  every- 
one should  know  at>out.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Burlington  County  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen  led  by  a  young 
man  named  Bill  Bnmer,  who  gathered 
at  the  Indian  Mills  Gun  Club  near 
Atsion  Lake  in  the  Wharton  Tract, 
part  of  the  New  Jersey  pinelands.  with 
himdreds  of  volunteers  and  covered 
literally  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
territory  in  my  district  and  in  Con- 
gressman HoGHEs'  district  to  pick  up 
old  discarded  washing  machines,  tires, 
and  litter  of  all  kinds. 

We,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  take  an  exam- 
ple from  them.  They  did  a  great  job  in 
bringing  public  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem and  cleaning  up  a  terrible  mess  in 
the  southern  part  of  our  State.  I  think 
that  the  American  people  should  look 
to  them  as  an  example  of  what  we  can 
do  when  we  work  together  as  volun- 
teers. 


PROGRAMS  FOR  POOR  CHIL- 
DREN ADDRESSED  IN  UPCOM- 
ING BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  chil- 
dren who  begin  life  with  less  than  a 
full  chance  for  excellence  are  our  most 
important  priority.  For  poor  children, 
the  barriers  are  particularly  high,  the 
challenge  especially  great.  Lack  of 
health  care,  violence,  abuse  and  ne- 
glect, and  poor  educational  opportuni- 
ties are  a  part  of  every  day  life  for 
these  children.  Many  have  been  left  in 
economic  limbo,  living  in  families 
where  work  is  done  every  day  but  pov- 
erty is  the  way  of  life. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion we  will  debate  today  adds  new 
Federal  resources  to  proven  programs 
like  health  care  and  Head  Start  and 
that  new  funds  are  set  aside  for  a  child 
care  initiative.  I  hope  we  can  go  even 
further  than  this  and  provide  relief  to 
the  5Vt  million  households  where 
someone  is  working  full  time,  all  year 
but  the  family  is  still  poor. 

The  reason  for  my  interest  is  simple: 
The  gap  between  rich  and  poor  in  this 
coimtry  is  widening  at  an  alarming 
rate.  To  continue  to  ignore  it,  my 
friends,  undermines  the  basic  tenets 
on  which  our  country  was  founded, 
making  a  mockery  of  America  as  the 
land  of  opportunity.  It  also  invites 
social  dislocation  of  proportions  that 
we  probably  caimot  today  imagine. 


ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT 

SHOULD  NOT  FALL  VICTIM  TO 
•EXXON  VALDEZ"  OILSPILL 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Exxon  Valdez  accident  has  all  but 
sounded  the  death  knell  for  proposals 
to  lease  the  potentially  oil  rich  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Opponents 
of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  develop- 
ment have  clamored  for  even  more 
prohibitions. 

This  is  tantamount  to  shutting  down 
the  airlines  because  of  one  plane 
crash. 

The  Exxon  Valdez  was  a  tragic  acci- 
dent, a  tragic  transportation  acci- 
dent—not an  oil  development  accident. 
This  should  tell  us  we  do  not  want  to 
increase  our  reliance  on  oil  imports 
which  are  transported  by  tankers. 

Whatever  our  response  to  Valdez,  oil 
will  continue  to  flow  to  U.S.  refineries, 
carried  by  tankers.  If  we  shut  off  do- 
mestic exploration  we  will  have  done 
nothing  to  reduce  the  rislcs  of  tanker 
accidents  and  everything  to  ensure  our 
continued  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
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Conservation  will  merely  affect  the 
growth  of  oil  imports,  it  will  not  re- 
place them. 

Similarly  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve is  not  a  panacea,  but  merely  a 
thumb  in  the  dike.  In  1985  the  reserve 
held  enough  oil  to  displace  115  days  of 
oil  imports.  It  now  holds  less  than  81 
days  supply  because  of  our  growing  re- 
liance on  imports. 

Our  Nation  is  dependent  on  petrole- 
um. We  can  and  should  increase  con- 
servation. We  can  and  should  continue 
to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
And  we  can  and  should  continue  to  ex- 
plore for  and  develop  our  domestic  re- 
sources. 

There  are  risks  to  any  form  of 
energy  development.  There  are  also 
risks— both  to  our  environment  and  to 
our  national  security— in  reliance  on 
imports  for  44  percent  of  our  con- 
sumption. 

Before  the  Valdez  accident  tens  of 
thousands  of  tanker  runs  had  been 
completed  from  Valdez  without  a  seri- 
ous mishap.  That  is  a  record  many  in- 
dustries would  be  proud  of  and  one 
that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

We  should  not  respond  to  one  crisis 
by  creating  another  one. 


do  not  fully  fund  these  successful  and 
important  programs. 


D  1230 
CHILDREN  AND  POVERTY 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  reports  of  poverty  in  American 
families  translate  into  shameful  statis- 
tics. Our  infant  mortality  rate  is  the 
highest  of  21  industrialized  countries. 
Only  a  portion  of  our  children  are  re- 
ceiving the  childhood  immunizations 
that  all  children  should  receive. 
Nearly  1  million  of  our  children  leave 
high  school  without  graduating  each 
year,  and  less  than  half  of  those  who 
stay  in  school  can  read  well  enough  to 
perform  even  moderately  complex 
tr&sks* 

No  one  has  been  able  to  come  up 
with  a  comprehensive  answer  to  these 
problems,  but  we  do  have  the  tools  to 
chip  away  at  the  mountain  rock  by 
rock.  We  in  the  Congress  have  initiat- 
ed several  programs  that  have  success- 
ful records  in  improving  child  health, 
nutrition,  and  education.  WIC,  Medic- 
aid, and  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Programs  provides  care  for  pregnant 
women  and  their  children.  Our  com- 
munity health  centers  immunize  chil- 
dren against  diseases  for  which  we 
found  the  cure  decades  ago.  Head 
Start  and  early  intervention  education 
programs  offer  poor  children  a  run- 
ning start  at  education,  and  reduce  the 
level  of  delinquency  and  school  drop- 
outs later  on  in  life.  These  programs 
only  serve  a  fraction  of  the  eligible 
population.  We  know  how  to  solve 
these  problems.  We  are  foolish  if  we 


THE  FAMILY  AND  MEDICAL 

LEAVE  ACT 

(Mr.  GRANDY  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
with  interest  that  our  Committee  on 
the  Budget  has  earmarked  aroimd 
$200  million  for  rural  development.  I 
am  pleased  with  that.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  are  approachmg  rural  develop- 
ment, but  I  am  concerned  that  we  are 
probably  once  again  practicing  rural 
disintegration,  and  by  that  I  mean  the 
pending  consideration  of  H.R.  770,  the 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  10  weeks  of  mandated 
family  leave,  15  weeks  of  mandated 
medical  leave,  much  of  it  intermittent, 
50  employees,  and  in  3  years  35  em- 
ployees. That,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  most 
communities,  and  probably  most  dis- 
tricts, is  a  big  business,  not  a  small 
business,  and  small  business  is  not  the 
only  part  of  small  town  and  rural 
America  infrastructure  that  is  going  to 
be  affected  by  this.  We  are  talking 
about  fire  departments,  police  depart- 
ments, vocational  institutions,  small 
colleges,  hospitals  and  nursing  homes, 
our  rural  infrastructure,  exactly  the 
ranks  we  are  trying  not  to  deplete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  770  is  long  on 
intent,  short  on  implementation.  Vote 
no. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   A   BILL   FOR 

AMERICANS      WHO       DO       NOT 

HAVE  MEDICAL  INSURANCE 

(Mr.   PEASE  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  deal  directly  and 
specifically  with  one  of  our  society's 
most  pressing  problems,  37  million 
Americans  who  have  no  health  insur- 
ance whatsoever.  I  believe  that  my 
proposal,  among  many  others,  is  supe- 
rior to  the  others  because  it  gives  all 
citizens  access  to  health  insurance  at 
an  affordable  price.  It  will  not  put  an 
unreasonable  burden  on  employers.  It 
has  a  very  limited  role  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Its  costs,  while  not  cheap,  are 
not  excessive.  The  insurance  will  be 
provided  by  private  insurance  compa- 
nies, no  new  bureaucracy.  The  partici- 
pants will  pay  part  of  the  costs  of 
their  coverage,  what  they  can  afford. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plan  is 
completely  voluntary.  It  does  not  force 
anything  on  anyone.  It  just  fills  in  a 
very  large  gap  in  our  existing  health 
care  Insurance  system. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  co- 
sponsorshlp. 


THE  EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  to  be  commended  for  announc- 
ing yesterday  that  the  Export  En- 
hancement Program  will  be  used  to  fa- 
cilitate the  sale  of  a  million  and  a  half 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  decision  is  good  for  America,  and 
it  Is  good  for  agriculture,  and  for  It  he 
Is  being  criticized  both  for  doing  too 
much  and  for  doing  too  little. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  say  that  this  Is  just  a  giveaway  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  Is  because  they 
do  not  understand  the  policy.  We  are 
engaged  In  a  global  price  war  In  agri- 
cultural commodities  led  by  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  Our  response  to 
that,  to  protect  our  own  agricultural 
Industry,  has  been  the  Export  En- 
hancement Program. 

F^irthermore,  we  are  not  lending 
money  to  the  Russians,  as  some  has 
suggested.  They  are  a  cash-on-the-bar- 
relhead  customer  and  among  the 
promptest  payers  for  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Some  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  said  that  the  President  Is  doing 
too  little.  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 
This  is  the  first  decision  on  EEP  In 
this  administration.  It  Is  a  good  deci- 
sion, and  It  establishes  the  precedent 
that  we  win  treat  the  Soviets  just  as 
we  do  all  of  our  other  good-paying  cus- 
tomers. 

Furthermore,  If  we  are  concerned 
about  the  use  of  EEP.  we  ought  to  lift 
the  congressionally  imposed  cap  and 
appropriate  the  billion  dollars  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  asked  for. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  ISSUE  AN 
ARREST  WARRANT  ON  GENER- 
AL NORIEGA 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  tried  to  talk  people  out  of  using 
drugs.  We  even  ask  people  to  say  no  In 
this  country.  The  truth  Is  It  is  time  to 
stop  talking  and  take  some  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  General  Noriega  was 
Indicted  for  smuggling  drugs  Into 
America.  He  sits  down  there  In 
Panama,  and  he  laughs  at  us.  He  ger- 
rymandered an  election  this  week. 
While  he  Is  doing  all  that,  we  keep 
saying  no  to  drugs. 

I  say  that  it  is  time.  Mr.  President, 
to  serve  an  arrest  warrant  on  General 
Noriega.  It  is  time  to  get  the  Ameri- 
cans to  act  In  a  strategic  area  that 
really  affects  the  defense  of  this 
Nation.  I  say  it  Is  time  to  stop  saying 
no  and  bring  that  drug  smuggler  to 
America    under    lock    and    key,    not 
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having  control   of  the   locks   in   the 
Panama  Canal. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  really  say 

DO. 


THE  STUDENT  LOAN  DEFAULT 
PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1989 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  introduced  legislation  that 
will  confront  the  urgent  and  growing 
problem  of  student  loan  defaults.  De- 
faults are  robbing  the  federally  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Program  of 
much-needed  funds  that  could  be  used 
to  help  pay  for  the  higher  education 
of  deserving  students.  Estimates  place 
the  cost  of  paying  for  defaulted  loans 
at  $1.8  billion— and  that's  for  1989 
alone.  These  costs  are  expected  to 
exceed  $2  billion  for  1990.  This  is 
money  that  could  have  been  applied 
for  loans  to  deserving  students. 

My  bUl.  the  Student  Loan  Default 
Prevention  Act  of  1989.  will  require 
greater  responsibility  from  everyone 
who  benefits  from  the  Federal  loan 
program— students,  schools,  lenders, 
and  guarantee  agencies.  And  it  must 
be  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
pass  a  student  loan  default  bill  this 
year. 


THE  FSX  DEAL  STINKS 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mi.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
say  to  the  President.  "Mr.  President 
Bush,  your  FSX  deal  stinks.  It's  a  bad 
deal  for  the  American  people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  is  that 
nobody  asks  the  American  people,  and 
the  American  people  are  angry.  Just 
ask  anybody  who  has  lost  their  good 
manufacturing  Jobs.  Ask  the  business- 
es who  have  lost  the  contracts  and  the 
profits.  Just  ask  any  of  America's  vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
keep  on  selling  America  to  the  Japa- 
nese. We  have  sold  them  our  financial 
institutions,  our  farms,  our  businesses, 
our  high  technology,  and  we  are  losing 
Jobs,  and  we  continue  to  lose  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  becoming 
Japan's  stepchild,  and.  if  we  do  not 
put  a  stop  to  it  now.  America's  future 
does  not  look  too  good.  We  must  reject 
this  agreement. 


UMI 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RADON 
TESTING  FOR  SAFE  SCHOOUS 
ACT 

(Mr.  GORDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks). 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Radon  Testing  for 


Safe  Schools  Act.  This  bill  is  in  re- 
sponse to  growing  concern  about  the 
lung  cancer  risk  that  children,  teach- 
ers, and  school  administrators  face  in 
schools  every  day. 

This  risk  comes  from  exposure  to 
radon,  a  radioactive  gas  that  is  the 
second  largest  cause  of  lung  cancer  in 
America. 

The  Radon  Testing  for  Safe  Schools 
Act  requires  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  conduct  sample 
radon  tests  in  schools  to  determine 
"hot  spots"  in  every  State.  It  then  re- 
quires local  education  agencies  in 
these  designated  hot  spots  to  test 
every  school  in  high  risk  areas.  To 
help  needy  schools  pay  for  testing,  the 
bill  establishes  a  Loan/Grant  Assist- 
ance Program. 

We  know  that  high  levels  of  radon 
greatly  increase  the  chances  of  con- 
tracting lung  cancer. 

We  know  that  children  are  more  vul- 
nerable than  adults  to  radon. 

We  know  that  schoolchildren  and 
teachers  in  some  schools  are  being  ex- 
posed on  a  daily  basis  to  unacceptably 
high  levels  of  radon. 

Now.  parents,  teachers,  and  school 
administrators  need  to  know  which 
schools  are  at-risk  to  radon  contamina- 
tion. 

We  need  nationwide  testing  of  radon 
levels  in  schools. 

I  hope  you  will  Join  me  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation  to  take  the  first  steps 
toward  radon-safe  schools. 


PUT  OIL  IMPORT  FEE  OUT  OF 
ITS  MISERY 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  when 
you  thought  that  we  had  put  that 
cockamamie  idea  of  an  oil  import  fee 
out  of  its  misery,  my  dear  friend  from 
Missouri.  Dick  Gephardt,  is  trying  to 
bring  it  back. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  regressive, 
burdensome,  unfair,  inflationary  oil 
import  fee  has  limped  back  into  the 
economic  picture. 

It  seems  every  time  we  shoot  it 
down,  somehow,  someway,  it  crawls 
back  to  haunt  us  again.  Like  a  low- 
budget  horror  flick,  the  oil  import  fee 
has  more  lives  than  Shirley  MacLaine. 

It  is  time  to  put  this  idea  to  rest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  out  of  its  misery,  and  out  of 
our  misery.  The  well-meaning  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  wrong,  and  the 
millions  of  voters  north  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  will  tell  him  the  next  time 
he  visits. 

Let  us  send  a  message  to  those  who 
want  to  burden  our  businesses,  give 
hardship  to  our  poor,  and  pamper  our 
oil  industry.  No.  no.  no.  Mr.  Speaker. 


EXXON      SHOULD      SET      UP      A      u 
TRUST     FUND     TO     CLEAN     UP 
OILSPILL 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  continues  to  be  ap- 
palled and  outraged  at  Exxon's  lacka- 
daisical halfhearted  halfsteps  to  clean 
up  the  awful  damage  that  it  has  done 
to  Alaska's  coastline.  Alaska's  beaches. 
Alaska's  fishing  industry,  and  the 
economy  of  Alaska,  as  well  as  the 
whole  variety  of  damages  done  to  the 
wildlife  of  that  great  State. 

Exxon  wants  Mother  Nature  to 
clean  up  200  miles  of  the  dreadful 
damage  Exxon  has  done  to  the  Alas- 
kan coastline. 

And  Exxon  wants  to  pollute  Alaska 
and  its  local  communities  further  by 
burning  and  burying  the  foul  residue 
of  its  spill. 

And  Exxon  suggests,  local  and  State 
antipollution  regulations  may  need  to 
be  suspended  so  Exxon  can  bum  and 
bury  its  Valdez  oil  sludge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  10,000  American  con- 
sumers have  Joined  me  in  cutting  up 
their  Exxon  credit  cards  since  I  did  it 
2  weeks  ago  in  this  House,  and  yester- 
day 6  environmental  and  consumer  or- 
ganizations joined  in. 

All  of  us  are  sending  a  signal  to 
Exxon  that  is  unmistakable,  and 
Exxon  cannot  fail  to  get  the  message. 

I  call  upon  Exxon  right  now  to  show 
that  it  is  responding  to  the  felt  out- 
rage of  the  American  people  by  estab- 
lishing a  cleanup  trust  fund  to  repair 
the  damages  to  the  beaches,  the  wild- 
life, the  fishing  industry,  and  the 
economy  of  Alaska. 

I  call  upon  Exxon  to  set  up  an 
Exxon  Valdez  cleanup  trust  fund  with 
an  initial  balance  of  at  least  $1  billion. 

And  I  call  upon  them  to  suspend  any 
further  stockholder  dividends  until 
they  have  done  this. 

I  have  called  upon  the  Secretaries  of 
Energy,  Interior.  Commerce,  and  the 
EPA  to  do  a  quick  60-day  study  of  the 
total  level  of  damages. 

Then  we  will  know  if  a  $1  billion 
trust  fund  is  enough.  And  we  can  go 
from  there. 


QUIT  PASSING  LEGISLATION 
THAT  AMERICANS  DO  NOT 
WANT  NOR  NEED 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
now  and  then  we  miss  the  point  when 
we  pass  legislation  here,  and  when  we 
do,  it  is  a  doozy.  For  example,  last  year 
we  passed  the  catastrophic  health  care 
bill  and  today  thousands  of  our  elderly 
constituents   are   telling   us   we   gave 
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them  what  they  did  not  want  and 
what  they  do  not  need,  what  they 
cannot  use  and  what  they  cannot 
afford. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sought  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  workers  when  we 
passed  section  89  in  the  tax  bill,  and 
today  it  is  turning  out  to  be  an  unrea- 
sonable burden  on  exactly  those  work- 
ers that  we  thought  we  were  going  to 
protect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  about  to  do  it 
again.  I  am  told  that  we  will  soon  be 
entertaining  parental  leave  legislation 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  If  we  pass 
that  bill,  we  will  once  again  hear  from 
our  constituents  that  we  have  given 
them  what  they  do  not  want,  what 
they  do  not  need,  and  what  is  an  un- 
reasonable Imposition  on  their  free- 
dom of  choice  as  working  men  and 
women  in  America  negotiating  their 
benefits  package  with  responsible  em- 
ployers. 

Let  us  not  do  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  Let  us 
represent  the  interests  of  the  people 
who  hired  us. 


SUPPORT  A  BUDGET  THAT  REC- 
OGNIZES IMPORTANCE  OP 
EDUCATING  ALL  OUR  CHIL- 
DREN 

(Mr.  SAWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  proposal  presented  to  us  by 
President  Bush  last  January  could 
have  been  a  disastrous  step  backward 
for  education  in  this  country.  Today, 
however,  I  am  glad  to  support  a 
budget  that  recognizes  the  importance 
of  educating  all  of  our  children. 

This  budget  remembers  those  chil- 
dren who  have  special  needs  of  our 
education  efforts.  These  are  the  chil- 
dren served  by  chapter  1,  remedial 
reading  and  math  classes,  by  Head 
Start,  by  education  for  the  handi- 
capped and  bilingual  education. 

This  budget  recognizes  that  these 
are  programs  of  proven  value.  They 
fight  illiteracy.  They  reduce  the 
nimiber  of  high  school  dropouts.  They 
give  children  the  skills  they  need  to 
become  productive  adults,  and  this 
budget  knows  that  we  must  invest 
early  in  our  children's  education,  or 
we  will  be  forced  to  invest  in  other 
ways  later  on. 

These  kids  are  our  only  hope  to  bol- 
ster our  economy  and  to  support  an  in- 
creasingly aged  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  cannot  take  care 
of  those  children,  we  cannot  take  care 
of  our  futiure. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  President 
Bush's  decision  yesterday  to  sell  1.5 
million  tons  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  under  the  Export  Enhancement 
Program. 

I  believe  this  action  sends  a  signal 
that  America  is  going  to  be  competi- 
tive and  aggfressive  in  agricultural 
trade,  and  it  sends  a  strong  message  to 
other  countries  that  the  United  States 
will  not  accept  European  subsidization 
of  grain  without  fighting  back. 

This  grain  sale  wl''  help  us  regain 
lost  markets  and  lost  credibility  as  a 
consistent  supplier,  and  will  help  us 
maintain  a  strong  position  at  the 
GATT  negotiating  table. 

To  counter  the  argument  that  this 
particular  sale  is  not  enough,  I  would 
like  to  stress  that  this  sale  is  to  cover 
Soviet  near  term  requirements,  and  if 
further  Soviet  requirements  emerge  in 
the  future,  those  needs  can  be  dis- 
cussed and  responded  to  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  sale,  especially  In  light  of  the 
benefit  it  will  provide  to  wheat  farm- 
ers in  the  State  of  Kansas. 


we'll  be  on  our  way  to  preserving  this 
national  resource  for  generations  to 
come.  H.R.  2174  will  help  guide  Feder- 
al policy  regarding  this  Important  cul- 
tural and  economic  resource;  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  as  co- 
sponsors. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  EXPORT 
ENHANCEMENT  PROGRAM 

(Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 


n  1250 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  NATIONAL 
HERITAGE  CORRIDOR  ACT 

(Mr.  ESPY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to 
be  joined  by  several  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  bringing  atten- 
tion to  H.R.  2174.  the  Mississippi 
River  National  Heritage  Act  of  1989. 
Our  bill  was  introduced  yesterday  with 
51  original  cosponsors. 

This  bin  would  create  a  Federal- 
State  commission  comprised  of  15 
members  representing  each  affected 
State  and  the  Federal  executive 
branch.  They  are  charged  with  recom- 
mending to  Congress  the  boundary  of 
the  region  and  consolidating  informa- 
tion about  the  10-State  corridor,  in- 
cluding economic  development,  tour- 
ism, recreation,  cultural,  and  natural 
resources. 

I  was  joined  by  43  cosponsors  when 
Introducing  the  bill  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress, and  the  corridor  bill  received  fa- 
vorable support  in  committee.  I  am  op- 
timistic about  the  prospects  for  pas- 
sage this  year,  and  glad  to  have  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  from  all 
parts  of  this  great  Nation  who  share  a 
strong  desire  to  ensure  that  one  of  our 
most  precious  of  natural  gifts  is  devel- 
oped in  a  careful  way.  The  Mississippi 
River  is  a  national  treasure,  a  living, 
working  river. 

By  raising  the  national  and  Interna- 
tional profile  of  this  great  river,  and 
offering  one  source  for  disseminating 
information  about  the  river,  I  believe 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  NATIONAL 
HERITAGE  CORRIDOR  ACTT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join 
with  nearly  50  of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsor- 
Ing  the  Mississippi  River  National  Heritage 
Corridor  Act. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  temporary  com- 
mission to  address  the  logistics  of  designating 
the  river  region  as  a  national  heritage  corridor. 

The  designation  would  enhance  one  of  the 
richest,  most  culturally  distinct  landmarks  in 
the  worid. 

And,  the  resulting  increase  in  tourism  in  the 
eastern  Arionsas  district  that  I  represent 
would  enhance  the  economy  of  one  of  the 
poorest  areas  of  the  country. 

Last  year,  in  this  impoverished  region  of  Ar- 
kansas, tourism  accounted  for  6,122  jobs  with 
total  payroll  of  $46.2  million.  More  than  2  mil- 
lion visitors  to  the  area  spent  $265  million, 
contributing  $2.5  million  in  local  taxes  and  $13 
million  in  State  taxes  in  1988. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  initia- 
tive. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  a  natural  resource  in 
Mississippi  which  is  rich  In  history  and 
folklore,  has  provided  a  way  of  life  for 
millions  of  Americans  for  generations 
and  generations,  and  is  a  source  of 
much  of  the  commerce  in  our  great 
State. 

This  treasure  is  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  It  may  be  one  of  our  most 
cost-efficient  jobs  programs. 

I  am  proud  of  our  river.  I  want  to  see 
it  protected,  and  I  want  to  see  a  policy 
put  into  effect  which  will  stimulate 
the  enhancement  of  its  resources  as 
part  of  an  environmentally  balanced 
development  plan. 

That  Is  why  I  am  very  proud  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  from  Mississippi 
and  the  other  nine  States  through 
which  the  Mississippi  River  flows.  In 
cosponsorlng  the  Mississippi  River  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corridor  Act. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
preserving,  protecting,  and  enhancing 
this  wonderful  treasure  for  all  Ameri- 
cans in  the  generations  to  come. 
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THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK 
CAUCUS  QUALITY  OP  LIFE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1990  BUDGET 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mis.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  quality  of  life  budget  centers 
around  our  most  precious  national  re- 
source— our  children.  It  does  more 
than  Just  talk  about  a  kinder  and 
gentler  nation.  It  makes  a  genuine 
commitment  by  increasing  funding 
for:  Health  care,  especially  prenatal 
and  pediatric;  quality  teaching  and 
student  assistance,  from  preschool 
through  professional  school:  better 
housing  and  job-training  programs,  es- 
pecially in  the  inner  cities:  and  nation- 
al determination  to  end  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  drug  epidemic. 

The  quality  of  life  budget  reduces 
the  military  budget  by  about  5  percent 
in  outlays,  and  10  percent  in  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1990.  Reduc- 
tions are  made  in  nuclear  weapons  and 
active  force  levels.  Our  European  allies 
will  pay  a  greater  share  of  defending 
their  borders. 

The  quality  of  life  budget  rejects 
large  cuts  proposed  by  President  Bush 
in  social  programs  and  substantially 
increases  spending  in  education, 
health,  housing,  employment,  train- 
ing, and  fighting  the  drug  crisis. 

The  quality  of  life  budget  raises  new 
revenues  by  adjusting  tax  surcharges 
on  the  very  highest  income  individual 
and  corporate  taxpayers  who  received 
the  largest  tax  reductions  under 
Reagan. 

The  quality  of  life  budget  meets  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  tar- 
get and  in  fact  reduces  the  deficit  to 
$92.4  billion  compared  to  $99.4  billion 
under  the  budget  resolution.  And  it 
does  this  without  bogus  asset  sales. 


UMI 


INTRODUCTION  OF  FAIR 
HOUSING  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Bfr.  Speaker,  today  I 
will  introduce  legislation  to  amend  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  to  allow  adult  com- 
munities more  time  to  comply  with 
regulations  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  January.  My  bill  will  give 
communities  until  December  31.  1989 
to  put  facilities  in  place  which  would 
qualify  them  for  an  exemption  under 
the  act. 

While  I  admire  the  law's  purpose  of 
eliminating  diacrimlnation.  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  Congress  intended  to  recog- 
nise that  adult  communities  have  a 
purpose  that  we  should  protect.  I  am 
disturbed  that  the  law  was  enacted  so 
hastfly  that  oommunltiefl  that  wanted 


to  comply  with  the  new  regulations 
did  not  have  enough  time  to  do  so. 

The  senior  citizens  of  this  country 
have  worked  hard  and  paid  their  dues. 
If  we  are  going  to  change  the  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  game,  let's  at  least 
give  them  the  time  they  need  to 
adjust. 


THE  WIC  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
President  Bush's  ider  of  reducing  the 
deficit  is  to  cut  programs  which  save 
money.  His  approach  to  funding  the 
vital  WIC  program  is  a  stark  example 
of  this  shortsightedness.  In  his  own 
budget  proposal,  the  President  placed 
WIC  among  a  list  of  programs  from 
which  he  proposes  a  cut  of  $10  billion. 

WIC,  the  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants  and  children 
is  a  proven  means  of  preventing  infant 
death  and  unhealthy  babies.  More- 
over, it  saves  significant  amounts  of 
money. 

Each  dollar  spent  to  provide  nutri- 
tion to  help  a  pregnant  woman  under 
the  WIC  program  saves  more  than  $3 
in  a  child's  infancy  alone  by  reducing 
rates  of  prematurity  and  low  birth- 
weight.  Sadly.  l>ecause  of  underfund- 
ing.  the  WIC  nutrition  program  still 
serves  less  than  50  percent  of  those  eli- 
gible. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  to  demonstrate 
more  concern  and  better  money  sense 
than  the  President.  I  urge  the  House 
to  work  toward  a  more  generous  and 
reasonable  level  of  funding  for  the 
WIC  program. 


FOCUSING  ON  ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlu. ) 

Mr.  BIURAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
last  week  I  had  the  great  honor  of 
hosting  President  Bush  in  my  district 
of  Florida.  The  President  came  to 
Palm  Harl>or.  FL.  not  for  a  social  visit 
or  politics,  but  because  we  face  a  very 
serious  illness  in  this  Nation— Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  Last  week,  Mr.  Bush 
dedicated  a  wing  of  St.  Mark's  Village 
in  Palm  Harbor  that  is  designed  solely 
for  the  use  of  Alzheimer's  victims. 

The  President's  visit  is  symbolic  of 
both  the  seriousness  of  this  issue  and 
the  level  of  commitment  many  of  us 
share  to  finding  a  cure  for  this  dread- 
ed disease  and.  in  the  meantime,  to 
providing  care  and  assistance  to  Alz- 
heimer's patients  and  their  families. 

Over  4  million  Americans  suffer 
from  the  ravages  of  Alzheimer's, 
which  can  take  as  long  as  two  decades 
to  nm  its  ravenous  course  through  the 
body.  In  addition,  by  the  year  2040 


there  may  be  as  many  as  7.4  million 
people  affected  by  the  disease.  This 
does  not  include  the  numbers  of  fami- 
lies who  have  been  and  will  be  affected 
severely  by  the  care  they  provide  for 
relatives  and  loved  ones  who  can  no 
longer  take  care  of  themselves. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  sponsoring  and  supporting  Alzhei- 
mer's initiatives  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing and  pursue  a  cure. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS  PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Reserve 
Officers  Personnel  Management  Act 
[ROPMA].  The  bill  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  for  the 
management  of  Reserve  component 
officers  in  modem  times.  This  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Defense  Department 
and  most  Reserve  military  organiza- 
tions. 

ROPMA  revises,  updates  and  stand- 
ardizes the  laws  governing  the  person- 
nel management  of  Reserve  officers.  It 
provides  a  modem  personnel  system  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  missions, 
equipment  and  force  structure  of 
today.  ROPMA  reduces  duplication 
and  aligns  the  Reserve  system  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  what  we  did  a  few 
years  ago  for  the  active  components 
with  a  bill  called  DOPMA. 

This  bill  has  one  other  major  func- 
tion. It  establishes  a  new  codification 
system  for  the  Reserve  forces,  that  is, 
it  consolidates  the  many  sections 
spread  throughout  title  10  into  a  new 
subtitle  dealing  exclusively  with  the 
Reserve  components. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
making  these  needed  changes  for  our 
Reserve  forces. 


TEXAS  ASSOCIATION  OF 

SCHOOL       BOARDS       OPPOSES 
MANDATED  FAMILY  LEAVE 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  101st  Congress  got  underway,  we 
were  not  hearing  much  about  the 
mandated  parental  and  medical  leave 
bill,  and  many  of  us  felt  that  it  was  a 
bad  idea  whose  time  had  not  come. 
But,  we  are  now  hearing  rumors  that 
this  bad  idea  will  soon  be  voted  on  in 
the  House. 

This  year  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
say  they  have  developed  "special  pro- 
visions for  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools"  which  they  claim  ad- 
dress   the    concerns    of    the    school 
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1  join  me  in 
iges  for  our 


boards  associations.  The  Texas  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Boards  just  wrote  to 
me  to  point  out  why  this  bill  is  still  a 
bad  idea: 

1.  The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  disrupt 
the  classroom  setting  for  students  and 

2.  The  bill  allows  no  flexibility  for 
school  boards  in  establishing  leave 
policies  for  maternity,  adoption,  and 
medical  leave. 

3.  The  bill  favors  one  group  of  em- 
ployees over  another  since  those  most 
able  to  afford  unpaid  leave  are  treated 
preferentially. 

4.  The  Department  of  Labor  over- 
sight of  and  jurisdiction  over  leave 
policies  would  encumber  appropriate 
local  flexibility  and  would  impose  on 
districts  additional  and  unnecessary 
government  controls. 

5.  The  bill  disregards  the  negative 
consequences  on  learning  and  educa- 
tional achievement  created  by  the  sus- 
tained absence  of  those  engaged  in  in- 
struction. 

The  Texas  Association  of  School 
Boards  actively  opposes  passage  of 
this  legislation.  Before  you  decide 
where  you  are  on  the  bill,  you  should 
checlt  with  your  own  school  boards  as- 
sociation. You  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  they  oppose  this  legislation 
too. 


are  carrying  the  Japanese  on  the  tax- 
payers' backs. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD 
REJECT  FSX  DEAL 

(Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN  aslced  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  remember  40  years  ago  the 
line,  "What  is  good  for  General 
Motors  is  good  for  America?"  That  one 
did  not  sell,  but  this  morning  in  the 
Post  we  have  a  new  one:  "What  is  good 
for  General  Dynamics  is  good  for 
America." 

This  is  the  way  the  administration  is 
trying  to  sell  the  FSX  deal,  cut  the  in- 
dividual contractors  in.  The  United 
States  should  reject  the  FSX  deal.  We 
should  not  make  a  gift  to  Japan  so 
that  they  can  take  over  in  the  interna- 
tional field  of  civil  and  military  sales 
and  manufacture  of  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  30  years 
in  my  community  in  Cincinnati  we 
have  lost  our  world  leadership  in  the 
machine  tool  industry  and  seen  much 
of  our  automobile  production  pass  to 
Japan. 

Currently  the  United  States  spends 
about  $50  billion  defending  the  Pacific 
Rim.  Meanwhile,  Japan  spends  virtual- 
ly nothing  on  its  own  defense.  The 
threat  that  Japan  will  build  its  own 
craft,  I  think,  is  a  hollow  one.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  almost  totally 
dependent  upon  the  United  States  in 
military  security,  and  we  should  not 
under  any  circumstances  encourage 
this  foray  into  the  military  field.  We 


LOW-INCOME  HOUSING 
REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  we  all  com- 
mend HUD  Secretary,  Jack  Kemp,  for 
blowing  the  whistle  on  favoritism, 
abuse,  and  overpayments  to  developers 
involved  in  the  low-income  housing  re- 
habilitation program  There  must  be  a 
thorough  investigation  of  this  abuse. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  at 
issue,  much  of  it  going  to  former 
Reagan  administration  officials,  much 
of  it  going  to  former  housing  officials. 

There  would  be  a  great  tragedy, 
however,  if  this  abuse  results  in  an  ex- 
tended freeze  on  this  important  pro- 
gram. Think  for  just  a  second.  Many 
of  the  people  under  investigation  sup- 
ported great  reductions  in  the  impor- 
tant low-income  housing  programs. 
The  final  irony  would  be  if  the  ques- 
tionable actions  of  those  who  were  en- 
riched by  the  program  they  once  op- 
posed would  result  in  the  elimination 
of  the  program  for  the  people  who 
truly  need  it. 

So  go  get  'em.  Secretary  Kemp,  but 
while  getting  the  wrongdoers  what 
they  deserve,  please  get  the  low- 
income  people  the  housing  they  de- 
serve. 


DEACON  VLADIMIR  RUSAK 
ARRIVES  IN  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  the  honor  today  to 
welcome  Russian  Orthodox  Deacon 
Vladimir  Rusak  to  Washington.  DC, 
having  arrived  in  the  United  States 
less  than  3  weeks  ago.  Deacon  Rusak 
has  devoted  his  life  to  researching, 
compiling,  and  writing  a  comprehen- 
sive history  of  the  Soviet  persecutions 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  since 
the  1917  revolution.  In  his  editorial  ca- 
pacity with  the  official  Russian  Ortho- 
dox publication.  Journal  of  the 
Moscow  Patriarchate,  Deacon  Rusak 
was  in  a  unique  position  to  have  access 
to  otherwise  unavailable  documenta- 
tion on  the  brutal  murders  of  Russian 
Orthodox  clergy  after  the  revolution. 
For  this.  Deacon  Rusak  has  suffered 
persecution  and  severe  hardship.  For 
his  boldness,  candor,  and  intellectual 
honesty,  he  has  endured  luispeakable 
deprivations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  faced  with  arrests, 
losing  his  job  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Journal,  his  position  as  a  deacon 
in  the  church,  and  eventually  a  7  year 
sentence  in  the  strict  regime  camp. 


Oblast  Perm  Camp  35,  and  5  years  in- 
ternal exile,  Deacon  Rusak  refused  to 
recant  his  writings.  In  fact,  in  his  1983 
appeal  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  he  wrote,  "I  believe  in  the 
Lord,  I  love  my  Church  .  .  .  and  wish 
to  serve  her— but  not  by  a  compromise 
of  conscience  ...  it  Is  imnecessary  for 
the  Church  to  board  any  ship  when 
she  can  walk  on  the  waters." 

In  an  interview  with  "Open  Doors." 
Deacon  Rusak  was  asked  if  there  were 
special  prayers  that  helped  during  the 
difficult  times.  He  said:  "I  have  one 
personal  prayer,  if  you  could  call  it 
that.  'Lord,  give  me  wisdom,  patience 
and  strength.'  This  prayer  was  my 
constant  companion." 

Deacon  Rusak  is  truly  one  of  God's 
prized  saints  and  has  paid  a  dear  price 
for  his  faithfulness  and  commitment 
to  truth. 

Deacon  Rusak's  sentence  to  12  years 
in  a  hard  labor  camp  and  internal 
exile  was  decided  on  September  27, 
1986.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties tried  their  best  to  silence  Deacon 
Rusak's  expository  writings  but  Rusak 
agreed  to  have  his  book  published  in 
the  West  in  1987  knowing  full  well  the 
possible  consequences  of  this  endeav- 
or. This  is  truly  a  man  of  rare  courage 
and  religious  depth.  During  the  mil- 
lennial celebrations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1988,  the  Soviets  kept 
Deacon  Rusak  in  an  isolation  cell  for 
23  days— a  5-  by  10-foot  cell  with  no 
heat  and  obviously  no  room  to  lie 
down.  His  time  in  the  isolation  cell, 
ironically,  coincided  with  President 
Reagan's  meeting  in  Moscow  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev. 

Following  much  pressure  and  hu- 
manitarian requests  from  many  in  the 
West,  the  Soviets  allowed  Deacon 
Rusak  to  be  released  after  completing 
2%  years  of  his  sentence.  With  little 
promise  of  what  they  refer  to  as  reha- 
bilitation and  the  required  permits  to 
have  a  residence  or  seek  work.  Deacon 
Rusak  petitioned  to  emigrate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
Deacon  Rusak  and  his  wife.  Galina, 
are  free  having  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  mid-April.  The  United  States 
is  honored  to  have  this  inspiring  man 
of  God  living  here. 

Members  and  staff  are  invited  to 
meet  Deacon  Ruzak  this  evening  from 
5  to  7  at  EF-100.  I  will  be  hosting  this 
reception  along  with  the  Congress  of 
Russian-Americans  and  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  Human  Rights. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


RURAL  AMERICA  NEEDS 
SUPPORT  IN  WAR  ON  DRUGS 
(Mr.    LAUGHLIN    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarl£S.) 
Mr.  LAUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 

a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  fo- 
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ciued  on  the  drug  problem  in  large 
cities  such  as  Washington,  DC.  urban 
areas  are  no  longer  the  all  inclusive 
area  for  drug  abuse.  We  in  rural  Texas 
are  facing  an  almost  insurmountable 
task  in  relation  to  the  interdiction  of 
illegal  drugs. 

The  drug  dealers  are  recognizing 
how  easy  it  is  to  sell  drugs  to  our  chil- 
dren. The  wide  open  areas  and  sparse 
population  make  the  transporting  and 
manufacturing  of  drugs  all  too  attrac- 
tive and  interdiction  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 

Of  the  22  counties  of  the  14th  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  represent, 
law  enforcement  officials  confiscated 
over  $25  million  worth  of  drugs  in  one 
county  alone  last  year.  In  this  same 
county,  officials  confiscated  an  18- 
wheel  tractor  trailer  containing  500 
pounds  of  cocaine. 

This  is  why  I  am  asking  for  funding 
for  drug  interdiction  initiatives  such 
as  the  National  Narcotics  Border 
Interdiction  System.  Through  this 
program.  State  and  local  agencies  are 
able  to  purchase  used  equipment  from 
the  Federal  Government.  A  specialized 
narcotics  unit  was  once  considered  a 
luxury  in  a  rural  area.  However,  as 
drug  dealers  expand  into  these  areas, 
the  need  grows  more  urgent  by  the 
day.  The  time  for  talking  about  the 
drug  problem  has  passed.  We  must 
send  a  clear  message  to  drug  dealers 
and  pushers  that  we  mean  business 
and  fimd  the  war  on  drugs. 


UMI 


THE  FAMILY  AND  MEDICAL 
LEAVE  ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  FA  WELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FA  WELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
little  question  that  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act  of  1989,  nicknamed 
Parental  Leave,  was  crafted  with  good 
intentions.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  act 
covers  a  lot  more  than  parental  leave 
for  the  birth  of  a  baby.  It  is  a  new  Uni- 
form Employee  Leave  Act  for  all  of 
America's  employers:  For-profit,  not- 
for-profit,  sectarian,  and  secular,  with 
50  or  more  employees.  The  bill  takes  a 
one-size-fits-all  approach  to  providing 
employee  leave.  It  makes  the  sweeping 
asmmiption  that  all  of  America's  em- 
ployers are  alike  and  can  easily  absorb 
the  costs  and  inefficiencies  associated 
with  this  bill.  Even  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  conceded  that  this  is 
not  always  the  case— the  committee 
recognized  that,  in  the  interest  of  stu- 
dent learning,  local  discretion  by  duly- 
elected  local  boards  is  necessary  and 
appropriate  in  designing  employee 
leave  policies  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school  employees. 
Shouldn't  this  same  discretion  be 
granted  to  numerous  other  organiza- 
tions as  well?  What  would  happen  to 
the  trauma  unit  in  a  hospital  when  a 


critically  important  employee  decided 
to  take  leave,  intermittently  or  other- 
wise, according  to  the  Federal  man- 
date? Might  not  a  temporary  or  re- 
placement employee,  or  worse  yet.  no 
replacement  worker  at  all.  Jeopardize 
the  orchestrated  teamwork  of  a  life- 
saving  operation?  And  what  about  em- 
ployees at  nuclear  research  facilities? 
Police  and  firefighters?  The  list  goes 
on  and  on. 

These  examples  only  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  complexities  involved  in  a 
uniform  Federal  mandate  of  employee 
leave.  The  thousands  of  different  em- 
ployers back  home  r-e  not  bereft  of 
the  right  instincts  in  addressing  em- 
ployee leave  policies  for  public  and  pri- 
vate employees.  Albert  Schweitzer  has 
said  that  hardly  anyone  ever  got  a 
good  idea  who  didn't  carry  it  too  far. 
Such  is  the  sad  truth  with  H.R.  770. 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

REFORM.  RECOVERY,  AND  EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT  OF  1989— H.R. 
1278 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  at  11:30.  after  meeting  since  yes- 
terday morning  at  9.  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  approved  by  a  vote  of 
49  to  2.  H.R.  1278.  the  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Reform.  Recovery,  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989. 

Naturally,  each  of  us  on  the  Banking 
Committee  won  some,  lost  some  in  the 
lengthy  amendment  process. 

It  took  4  days  of  markup  to  approve 
the  Bush  administration's  rescue  plan 
for  the  savings  auid  loan  industry  in 
the  full  Banking  Committee,  preceded 
by  4  additional  days  of  markup  in  the 
Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee. 

President  George  Bush,  Banking 
Committee  Chairman  Henry  Gonza- 
lez, subcommittee  Chairman  Frank 
Amnmzio,  and  all  of  the  staff  deserve 
our  appreciation. 

Hopefully,  this  complex  but  badly 
needed  legislation  will  be  on  this 
House  floor  for  consideration  later 
this  month. 

HAFTT  BIRTHDAY  TO  THE  HONORABLE  HENRY  8. 
GONZALEZ 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  lastly, 
a  happy  73d  birthday  to  an  outstand- 
ing 28-year  veteran  of  our  House  of 
Representatives— Chairman  Henry 
Gonzalez. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION DISCOURAGING  PAY- 
MENTS FOR  HONORARIA 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  quote 
part  of  a  line  from  a  column  recently 
that  ran  in  the  Washington  Post,  and 
it  starts  off  by  saying: 

At  a  time  when  the  acceptance  of  hmio- 
raria  by  Concreasmen  has  become  the  most 


blatant  breach  of  ethics  In  Washinc- 
ton.  •  •  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  press, 
there  is  something  evil  about  honorar- 
ia or  speaking  fees  being  paid  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  discourage  the  receipt  of 
such  payments  and  advantage  our 
Government  coffers. 

My  bill  will  impose  an  80  percent 
excise  tax  on  honorarium  by  Members 
of  Congress  and  others,  where  less 
than  one-half  of  their  income  is  attrib- 
utable to  such  fees.  My  legislation  is 
apt  to  be  controversial.  However,  I 
view  it  as  a  mechanism  to  open  a  seri- 
ous dialog  on  the  issue  of  honoraria.  Is 
it  wrong  or  evil  to  accept  money  for 
expressing  one's  views?  Is  it  unethical 
for  those  with  power,  influence  or 
simply  knowledge,  to  share  their 
views? 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  com- 
ments from  my  colleagues  on  my  legis- 
lation and  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  the  bill  to  move  forward  with 
this  important  dialog. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  NATIONAL 
HERITAGE  CORRIDOR  ACT  OF 
1989 

(Mr.  PARKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARKE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  from  Missis- 
sippi in  asking  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  support  the  Mississippi  River 
National  Heritage  Corridor  Act  of 
1989.  The  Corridor  Commission  will  be 
charged  with  developing  "an  environ- 
mentally balanced  economic  develop- 
ment plan  of  the  corridor  region." 

The  Mississippi  River  and  the  corre- 
sponding corridor  has  great  value  on 
many  different  levels.  This  Commis- 
sion will  be  an  invaluable  asset  in 
planning  for  the  future  of  the  region. 
With  this  legislation,  we  can  help 
insure  the  integrity  of  the  region  and 
save  this  national  treasure  for  future 
generation. 


D  1310 

PRESIDENT  PASSES  TEST  WITH 
RELATION  TO  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMUNITY 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues,  this  past  week  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
really  faced  his  first  test  as  President 
in  relation  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity of  this  country.  And  I  am  happy 
that  In  my  opinion  he  has  not  only 
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passed  that  test,  he  has  passed  it  with 
very  flying  colors. 

The  basic  fact  is  the  President 
looked  at  the  potential  of  the  addi- 
tional sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  had  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions. First,  should  agriculture  be  used 
as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy  in  this 
Nation?  President  Bush  said  "no"  and 
he  said  an  emphatic  "no."  That  is  the 
signal  that  will  carry  on,  I  hope,  for 
the  next  8  years. 

In  addition,  he  had  to  answer  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  as  a 
Government  should  use  every  possible 
tool  to  help  American  agriculture 
maintain  its  market  share  abroad  and 
to  that  the  President  answered  an  em- 
phatic yes. 

These  two  considerations  by  the 
President  and  the  conclusion  which  he 
has  made  are  positive  signs  about  the 
commitment  of  this  Nation  to  not  only 
maintain  but  to  expand  its  market  in- 
fluence abroad. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
President  in  that  regard. 


FUNDING  FOR  CHILDREN'S 
PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1989,  $73.1  billion,  less  than  7  percent 
of  the  $1.1  trillion  Federal  budget,  was 
invested  in  our  children.  That  includ- 
ed all  spending  on  education,  compen- 
satory education,  WIC,  Head  Start, 
Job  Corps  and  job  training,  child  care, 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, Medicaid,  and  all  other  programs 
that  effect  our  children. 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  just 
failing  to  adequately  invest  in  our  chil- 
dren, it's  leaving  them  a  pile  of  unpaid 
bills.  At  last  check  our  children  were 
handed  nearly  $2  trillion  of  unpaid 
bills  during  the  last  8  years. 

If  we  expect  our  children  to  pay 
these  bills  and  maintain  our  standard 
of  living  while  competing  in  a  global 
economy,  we  must  make  investing  in 
children  an  American  priority. 

The  ancient  Scriptures  teach  us,  "A 
good  man  leaveth  an  inheritance  to 
his  children's  children." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  wise  words 
in  mind,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  support  the  children's  pack- 
age contained  in  the  1990  budget  reso- 
lution. 


colleague  and  good  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Hubbard)  in  extending  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  73d  birthday  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez].  And  also  to  say 
that  as  we  adjourned  at  nearly  mid- 
night last  night  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking  we  all  made  the  request  that 
the  leadership  bring  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  this  banking  bill  which  was 
reported  out,  to  the  House  floor  so 
that  as  we  look  at  the  cost  of  about  $1 
billion  a  month  to  keep  a  number  of 
savings  and  loans  afloat,  we  will  suc- 
cessfully be  able  to  bring  that  problem 
to  a  successful  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  say 
that  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
league Dana  Rohrabacher,  of  Califor- 
nia, in  cosponsoring  a  resolution  which 
lets  the  Soviet  Union  know  that  they 
will  be  fully  accountable  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  considering  deplojmaent 
of  chemical  weapons  into  Afghanistan. 

It  is  clearly  a  violation  of  the  1925 
Geneva  protocol,  the  1972  bacteriolog- 
ical weapons  treaty  and  we  must  let 
them  know  that. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
us  in  cosponsoring  this  important  reso- 
lution. 


SOVIET      UNION       CONSIDERING 
DEPLOYMENT      OF      CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS  INTO  AFGHANISTAN 
(Mr.   DREIER  of   California  asked 

and  was  given  permission  to  address 

the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 

and  extend  his  remarks.) 
Mr.    DREIER    of    California.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  would  like  to  first  join  my 


APPLICATION     OF     EXPORT     EN- 
HANCEMENT      PROGRAM       TO 
SOVIET  GRAIN  SALES 
(Mr.  ENGLISH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that  sev- 
eral are  struggling  today  to  defend  the 
decision  by  President  Bush  to  apply 
the  Export  Enhancement  Program  to 
only  half  a  sale. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  came  calling 
wanting  to  purchase  3  million  metric 
tons  of  grain  from  this  country,  the 
President  responded  that  we  would 
indeed  be  willing  to  compete  for  one- 
half  of  that  order.  This  comes  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  just  a  few  days  ago 
representatives  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration came  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  telling  us  that  the  very 
program  that  makes  this  country's 
farmers  competitive,  the  Export  En- 
hancement Program,  is  in  abeyance. 

So  the  question  arises  today  was  this 
an  attempt  by  President  Bush  to  make 
everyone  happy?  Was  it  done  as  a 
change  in  policy?  Does  this  mean  that 
the  President  is  indeed  going  to  be 
willing  to  help  the  farmers?  Or  does 
this  indeed  mean  it  is  another  foreign 
policy  use  of  agriculture  in  an  attempt 
to  help  Mr.  Gorbachev? 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  farmers 
are  awaiting  your  answer. 


SOVIET     USE     OF     POISON     GAS 

AGAINST  FREEDOM   FIGHTERS 

IN  AFGHANISTAN 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  ominous  news  today  from  Af- 
ghanistan. There  is  increasing  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
puppet  government  in  Afghanistan 
may  be  preparing  to  unleash  a  poison 
gas  attack  upon  freedom  fighters  out- 
side the  city  of  Jalalabad. 

The  Soviet  Union  cannot  permit  this 
to  happen  and  expect  there  will  be  no 
price  to  pay.  The  Soviet  Union  will  be 
held  accountable  for  any  use  of  poison 
gas  against  the  freedom  fighters  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Any  use  of  poison  gas  -will  directly 
impact  on  the  level  of  cooperation  the 
Soviet  Union  can  expect  whether  in 
economics  or  in  the  diplomatic  level 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proposing  today  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  that 
will  express  that  fact,  that  should 
poison  gas  be  introduced  into  Afghani- 
stan it  will  affect  the  level  of  coopera- 
tion this  House  would  agree  to  in 
terms  of  economic  cooperation  and 
diplomatic  cooperation  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
and  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  for  sup- 
port of  this  resolution. 


FUNDING  FOR  WOMEN,  INFANTS 

AND         CHILDREN         IN         THE 

BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
support  the  Dellums  substitute  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  to  the  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  resolution,  failing  that  I  will 
support  the  budget  resolution  before 
us  today. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the 
"children's  initiative"  a  proposal  in- 
cluding an  increase  of  $1.7  billion 
above  1989  levels  for  low-income,  high- 
priority  programs  was  adopted  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 

The  particular  funding  proposals  of 
concern  to  me  are  for  nutrition  and 
food  assistance  programs  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  on  which  I  serve,  and  for 
Medicaid  funding  especially  targeted 
to  serve  women,  infants,  and  children. 

I  know  that,  with  an  increase  of  $15 
million  for  child  nutrition  programs, 
and  the  child-specific  increase  of  $115 
mUlion  under  Medicaid,  we  will  be  able 
to  bring  more  eligible  participants  into 
these  essential  national  programs. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  enormously 
happy  to  note  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion contains  an  increase  of  $150  mil- 
lion beyond  inflation  for  WIC.  the 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Assistance 
Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren. As  you  luiow.  for  the  past  2 
years  the  Budget  has  "assumed"  this 
same  increase  of  $150  million  for  WIC. 
but  as  in  last  year's  case,  only  $55  mil- 
lion were  actually  appropriated.  Just 
think  what  we  could  do  if  WIC  could 
be  considered  as  mandatory  spending 
instead  of  discretionary  spending.  We 
could  then  more  or  less  guarantee  that 
when  $150  in  increased  spending  for 
WIC  is  assumed  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion as  it  is  today,  it  would  actually  get 
appropriated.  Over  a  5-year  period, 
the  Congress  could  realize  the  dream 
it  has  of  making  this  successful,  vital 
program  available  to  all  the  eligible 
WIC  population. 

Such  assurance  would  benefit 
women,  infants,  and  children  in  West 
Virginia,  which  ranlcs  second  national- 
ly in  the  growth  of  residents  living 
below  the  poverty  line  and  most  as- 
suredly it  would  benefit  the  Nation. 

While  I  am  truly  excited  by  the  rec- 
ommended education  funding  in- 
creases included  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, it  is  critical  to  this  process  that 
we  remember  we  cannot  educate  those 
children  if  they  are  desperate  with 
hunger.  That  is  why  I  have  chosen  to 
speak  out  in  support  of  child  nutrition 
program  funding  increases  as  repre- 
sented in  the  budget  resolution,  as 
well  as  for  the  child-specific  increase 
in  Medicaid  for  children  in  need. 


UMI 


AN  ENVIRONMENTAL  MISTAKE 
IN  ONE  PART  OF  THE  WORLD 
WILL  LITERALLY  AFFECT  THE 
LIVES  AND  WELL-BEING  OP  IN- 
NOCENT PEOPLE  MANY  MILES 
AWAY 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

I  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lesson 
that  we  have  learned  on  this  tiny 
planet  Earth  is  that  an  environmental 
mistake  in  one  comer  of  the  world 
may  literally  affect  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  innocent  people  living  many 
miles  away. 

There  is  a  perfect  example  today  in 
Asia. 

Several  weeks  ago  because  of  a  dis- 
agreement over  the  trade  treaty  India 
announced  an  economic  blockade  of 
Nepal.  They  closed  13  of  the  15  border 
crossings  between  those  2  countries, 
forcing  shortages  of  petroleum  and 
kerosene  in  Nepal. 

As  a  result,  the  Nepalese  have  been 
cutting  trees  at  five  times  the  annual 
rate  before  the  blockade  to  provide 
fuel  for  heating  and  cooling.  This  envi- 
ronmental destruction  in  Nepal  is  a 
direct  result  of  India's  effort  to  isolate 


this  tiny,  poor,  and  landlocked  king- 
dom. 

It  is  sad  and  ironic  that  this  environ- 
mental degradation  may  ultimately 
lead  to  devastating  flooding  in  both 
Bangladesh  and  in  India. 

In  the  name  of  nonviolence,  in  the 
name  of  peaceful  coexistence,  in  the 
name  of  environmental  sanity  in  the 
region,  India's  blockade  of  Nepal  must 
end  and  negotiations  must  begin. 


D  1320 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  HOUSE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RESOLUTION  106,  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET-FISCAL  YEAR 
1990 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  145,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  145 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
ITnion  for  the  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  106)  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1990.  1991.  and  1992.  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  resolution  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  All  points  of  order  against  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
2(1X6)  of  rule  XI  and  with  section  305(a)(1) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended  (Public  Law  93-344.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  99-177)  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  and  shall  contin- 
ue not  to  exceed  five  hours,  including  a 
period  of  two  hours  on  the  subject  of  eco- 
nomic goals  and  policies,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  the  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment 
if  offered  by  the  chairman  or  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  said  amendment  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  proponent  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto,  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment.  No  further  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
in  order  except  the  amendments  printed  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  ac- 
companying this  resolution,  to  be  offered  by 
the  Member  designated  or  his  designee,  said 
amendments  shall  be  considered  in  the 
order  designated  and  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read.  Each  of  said  amendments 
shall  be  debatable  for  the  period  specified  in 
the  report,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Member  offering  said  amend- 
ment and  a  Member  opposed  thereto,  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment and  shall  be  in  order  even  if  a  previous 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
has  been  adopted,  and  all  points  of  order 


against  said  amendments  are  hereby  waived. 
If  more  than  one  of  the  amendments  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order  by  this 
resolution  has  been  adopted,  only  the  last 
such  amendment  which  has  been  adopted 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  finally 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
reported  back  to  the  House.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  or  amend- 
ments provided  in  section  305(a)(5)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  necessary  to  achieve  mathemati- 
cal consistency.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  con- 
current resolution  to  final  adoption  without 
intervening  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bosco).  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin], 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  145 
is  a  modified  closed  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  106,  the  congressional 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

This  rule  waives  clause  2(1X6)  of  rule 
XI,  which  requires  a  3-day  layover  of 
reported  legislation,  and  section 
305(a)(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act,  which  requires  a  5-day  layover  of 
a  budget  resolution,  against  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. The  rule  provides  for  a  total  of  5 
hours  of  general  debate  on  the  budget 
resolution,  including  2  hours  on  the 
subject  of  economic  goals  smd  policies, 
with  the  time  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

With  regard  to  amendments,  the 
rule  makes  in  order  an  amendment,  if 
offered  by  the  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  addressing  funding  levels 
for  veterans'  programs.  This  amend- 
ment will  be  debatable  for  30  minutes 
and  will  not  be  subject  to  further 
amendment. 

No  other  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution  will  be  in  order  under  this 
rule  except  four  amendments  in  the 
nature  of  substitutes  printed  in  the 
House  Report  101-45  accompanying 
this  resolution.  These  amendments, 
which  are  not  subject  to  further 
amendment,  must  be  offered  In  the 
order  designated  in  the  report,  as  fol- 
lows: First,  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Dannemeyer  or  his  designee;  second, 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  Deixums  or  his 
designee;  third,  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
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Kasich  or  his  designee:  and  fourth,  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Gephardt  or  his 
designee.  Each  amendment  is  debata- 
ble for  up  to  1  hour,  except  the  Del- 
lums  amendment,  which  is  debatable 
for  up  to  3  hours. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  four  amendments,  and  pro- 
vides for  their  consideration  by  what 
is  known  as  a  king-of-the-hill  proce- 
dure whereby  it  is  in  order  to  consider 
each  amendment  even  if  a  prior 
amendment  was  adopted.  If  more  than 
one  amendment  is  adopted,  only  the 
amendment  adopted  last  in  time  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  adopted 
and  reported  back  to  the  House. 

Finally,  the  rule  makes  in  order  such 
amendments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  the  budget  resolution's  mathe- 
matical consistency  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 305(a)(5)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 106  implements  the  April  14 
bipartisan  budget  agreement  that  was 
negotiated  by  congressional  leaders 
and  the  Bush  administration.  Like  the 
agreement,  the  resolution  calls  for  ap- 
proximately $28  billion  in  deficit  re- 
duction, divided  roughly  evenly  be- 
tween spending  cuts  and  revenue  in- 
creases. The  resolution  incorporates 
the  agreement's  specific  ceilings  on 
fiscal  year  1990  appropriations  for  de- 
fense, domestic,  and  international  af- 
fairs programs;  its  targets  for  revenue 
increases;  and  $8.3  billion  in  savings  in 
entitlements  and  other  mandatory 
programs.  Finally,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion establishes  a  fiscal  year  1990  defi- 
cit of  $99.7  billion,  slightly  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman  target  of  $100  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  145 
provides  for  adequate  consideration  of 
and  amendments  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  support  this  rule  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  want  to 
commend  the  adminisration  and  the 
bipartisan  budget  agreement  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  budget  process  instead 
of  waiting  until  the  end  as  was  done  2 
years  ago. 

I  appreciate  that  there  is  much  m 
that  agreement  to  be  faulted  in  terms 
of  how  they  got  their  numbers  and 
how  they  didn't  achieve  a  long-term 
solution  to  the  deficit.  But  as  its  au- 
thors proclaim,  it  is  an  important  first 
step.  I  quess  I  would  only  observe  that 
if  you  keep  taking  the  first  step  each 
year,  you  won't  get  anywhere.  Some 
would  even  say  we  are  walking  back- 
wards because  the  deficit  seems  to  get 
bigger  every  year  we  claim  we  are  re- 
ducing It  more. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  hasten  to  add  that  I  have  never 


seen  resentment  against  the  leader- 
ship and  the  budget  process  running 
higher  than  I  did  this  year,  judging 
from  the  testimony  we  heard  in  the 
Rules  Committee  yesterday. 

And  I  am  not  just  talking  about  frus- 
tration and  resentment  from  the  gen- 
eral membership,  but  from  Budget 
Committee  members  as  well.  And  it's 
certainly  not  confined  to  the  minority 
party,  as  Is  usually  the  case.  If  any- 
thing, it's  greater  among  elements  of 
the  majority  party  who  feel  they  have 
been  shutout  from  the  major  decisions 
which  really  dictate  adl  of  our  spend- 
ing and  priorities  outcomes  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  face  it.  No  matter 
how  we  make  our  budgets,  somebody 
is  going  to  feel  left  out,  fnistrated,  an- 
gered, and  resentful.  In  fact,  as  the 
former  acting  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  can  testify  to 
the  thankless  task  budgeting  is.  Not 
only  can't  you  please  everybody;  you 
actually  manage  to  anger  everybody  in 
one  way  or  another.  Either  you  are 
spending  too  much  on  defense  or  too 
little;  and  you  are  always  slighting  the 
hundreds    of    underfunded    domestic 
needs  programs.  When  you  are  slicing 
up  such  a  limited  pie  to  begin  with,  ev- 
erybody goes  home  hungry  and  angry. 
You  may  recall  that  prior  to  the  Oc- 
tober   budget    summit    agreement    in 
1987,   the   standard   operating   proce- 
dure around  here  was  to  have  our  pro- 
tracted    and     partisan     budget     and 
spending  battles  from  April  through 
October  or  November  each  year,  and 
then  miraculously  pull  something  out 
at  the  last  minute  that  was  acceptable 
to  the  administration. 

A  lot  of  Democrats  were  happy  with 
that  because  they  had  their  own 
Democratic  Party  budget  to  contrast 
to  what  the  administration  had  re- 
quested. Sometimes  congressional  Re- 
publicans had  their  own  substitutes 
and  sometimes  they  didn't.  But  usual- 
ly they  were  angered  that  the  majori- 
ty budget  was  shoved  down  their 
throats  without  consultation  or  nego- 
tiation. 

And  you  may  recall  that  most  re- 
sponsible members  of  both  parties  said 
at  that  time  that  there  must  be  a 
better  way.  We  have  to  negotiate  with 
the  White  House  early  In  the  year  on 
a  budget  agreement.  But  now  that  we 
have  that,  people  are  complaining  In 
both  parties  that  they  weren't  a  party 
to  the  bipartisan  leadership  budget 
agreement  and  moreover  they  are 
being  discouraged  from  even  offering 
amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  the  way  we 
m^e  budgets  Is  subject  to  criticism,  so 
too  Is  the  way  we  make  the  rules  to 
consider  those  budgets.  Whoever  it 
was  that  said  that  people  shouldn't  see 
how  laws  or  sausages  are  made  would 
not  be  surprised  by  the  kind  of  balo- 
ney we  grind  out  at  budget  time  every 
year  here  In  the  House.   I  am  sure 


those  Members  who  bothered  to  draft 
amendments  that  weren't  Included  In 
this  rule  must  feel  like  they  went 
through  a  meat  grinder  in  the  Rules 
Committee  yesterday,  and  were  left  as 
discarded  scraps  on  the  floor. 

Under  this  modified  closed  rule  we 
have  plenty  of  general  debate  time- 
up  to  5  hours.  Then  we  may  have  a  30- 
mlnute  debate  on  a  veterans'  amend- 
ment If  offered  by  the  chairman  or 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Budget 
Committee.  And  following  that  we  will 
consider  just  four  major  substitutes 
under  a  klng-of-the-mountaln  ap- 
proach. In  the  following  order:  First, 
the  Darmemeyer  substitute;  second, 
the  Dellums  Black  Caucus  substitute: 
third,  the  Kasich  substitute:  and 
fourth,  the  Gephardt  substitute.  Each 
substitute  Is  debatable  for  1  hour 
except  Dellums,  which  is  given  3 
hours.  None  is  subject  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  numerous  other 
requests  before  the  Rules  Committee 
for  amendments  to  be  made  in  order. 
But  all  those  other  requests  were 
denied.  Two  of  my  Illinois  colleagues. 
Mr.  Russo  and  Mr.  Durbin,  both 
Democrats  and  both  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  had  separate 
amendments  to  alter  priorities.  Both 
had  offered  their  amendments  In  the 
Budget  Conunlttee  and  lost.  And  yet 
they  were  denied  a  chance  to  offer 
their  amendments  on  the  floor  today. 
Likewise,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Buechner],  a  Republican 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
was  not  allowed  to  offer  his  offsetting 
amendment. 

One  of  the  excuses  given  by  the 
Rules  Committee  was  that  we  would 
only  consider  complete  substitutes. 
Both  my  Illinois  colleagues  were 
scrambling  at  the  last  minute  to  con- 
vert their  amendments  to  thicker  sub- 
stitutes to  comply.  But.  urUlke  years 
past,  no  letter  was  sent  out  by  the 
Rules  Committee  establishing  such 
ground  rules.  I  can  understand  why 
they  and  other  Members  must  have 
felt  like  Alice  at  the  Queen's  croquet 
party:  The  rules  kept  changing  to  suit 
the  powers  that  be. 

But  flying  blind  Is  not  confined  to 
the  Rules  Committee.  It's  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  do  here  today  on  the 
floor  In  taking  up  the  budget  resolu- 
tion under  these  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule,  like  many 
before  It,  makes  In  order  consideration 
of  a  budget  resolution,  the  report  on 
which  was  orUy  filed  yesterday.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  in  this  rule  to 
waive  clause  2(1)(6)  of  rule  11  which 
says  It  Is  not  In  order  to  consider  a 
budget  resolution  until  the  report  Is 
available  to  Members  for  at  least  10 
days.  And  the  rule  waives  section 
305(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  which  says 
you  can't  consider  a  budget  resolution 
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until  the  report  Is  available  for  at  least 
5  days. 

How's  that  for  two  conflicting  Alice- 
in-Wonderland  rules?  Naturally,  the 
Rules  Committee  resolved  that  con- 
flict by  waiving  both  rules,  and  saying 
you  don't  need  to  have  a  printed 
report  to  consider  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. Heaven  forbid  if  you  should 
know  what  it  is  you  are  voting  on. 
That's  becoming  more  and  more  the 
attitude  around  here  these  days. 

And  that  goes  double  when  it  comes 
to  the  substitutes  made  in  order  by 
the  rule.  It  used  to  be  that  we  required 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  something  that  comes 
to  every  Member's  office  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  But  nowadays  the 
amendments  are  printed  in  the  Rules 
Committee  report  which  usually  is  not 
available  when  you  vote  on  that  rule; 
and  it  certainly  is  not  delivered  to 
every  Member's  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  former  Democratic 
Speaker  Champ  Clark  once  said  in  re- 
sponse to  criticisms  of  secret  caucus 
legislating  that  "the  people  don't  care 
how  we  do  things:  they  are  only  inter- 
ested in  results."  I  do  not  think  he  Is 
entirely  right  about  that.  The  results 
are  most  important,  but  the  way  of 
getting  there  also  matters. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  allow  some 
of  these  amendments  that  were 
denied.  But  that  preference  must  be 
held  against  the  desire  to  finally  move 
the  budget  process.  So  here  is  an  im- 
perfect rule  which  is  not  open  that  can 
produce  a  budget  agreement  early  in 
the  cycle. 

Each  Member  will  have  to  determine 
if  the  process  or  the  result  in  this  case 
should  be  the  paramount  interest. 
Indeed,  some  would  say  this  rule  is  a 
good  match  for  this  budget— incred- 
ibly imperfect,  but  the  best  available. 

D  1330 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  Martin]  on  an  excellent 
statement.  This  is  her  first  time,  or 
perhaps  her  second  time,  on  the  floor 
as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Conunittee, 
and  we  are  delighted  to  have  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only.  I  srield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traticant]. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thmnk  the  distinguished  acting  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  start  out  by 
saying  that  I  am  going  to  support  this 
rule  and  I  am  going  to  support  this  bill 
with  reservations.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frknzxl], 
the  ranking  minority  member,  has 
done  a  tremendous  Job,  although  I  dis- 
agree with  him  in  one  respect.  I  would 
like  to  see  him  be  a  little  more  in- 
volved with  our  cities  and  urban  areas. 
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I  hope  he  gets  that  into  his  priority 
list.  If  he  would  do  that,  I  think  we 
would  do  fine. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta]  for  the  tremendous  Job  he  has 
done.  He  deserves  our  support. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  budget 
resolution  with  reservations  for  two 
reasons.  No.  1,  it  calls  for  some  addi- 
tional taxes  which  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  levy,  although  I 
am  opposed  to  further  taxes.  I  think 
the  American  people  are  taxed  too 
heavily,  and  that  is  not  a  political 
statement.  I  think  there  has  to  be  an- 
other way. 

But  second  of  all.  it  continues  to  give 
a  little  bit  more  money,  although  they 
call  it  moderate,  to  the  defense  build- 
up in  this  country.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  what  we  have  with  all  these  defense 
costs. 

We  have  an  MX  missile  that  they 
performed  a  study  on  after  spending 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  and 
found  out  that  it  had  a  flawed  guid- 
ance system  and  it  cannot  fly  straight. 
They  have  a  B-1  bomber  that  was 
literally  shot  down  by  a  pelican.  Some- 
body said  here  on  the  House  floor. 
"Do  you  realize  a  pelican  weighs  29 
pounds?"  What  does  a  missile  weigh, 
and  what  is  its  thrust? 

We  have  an  M-1  tank,  and  if  they 
shot  it  from  dockside,  it  could  not  hit 
the  ocean.  That  is  what  the  studies  are 
saying. 

And  the  last  one  is  our  great  Triad. 
Our  nuclear  submarines  really  do 
deter  and  help  this  country,  but  they 
tested  one  of  its  nuclear-launched  mis- 
siles and  it  performed  a  cartwheel. 

Either  we  are  going  to  get  P.T. 
Bamum  in  charge  of  the  Pentagon  or 
we  had  better  take  a  look  at  the 
money  we  are  throwing  down  the 
drain,  because  America  is  going  bank- 
rupt and  our  cities  and  our  urban 
areas  and  our  infrastructure  are  fall- 
ing apart. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  into  $600  ham- 
mers and  $5,000  coffee  pots  and  $300 
toilet  seats,  but  I  Just  want  to  say  one 
thing  to  the  Members  today.  A  one- 
inch  screw,  a  regular  wood  screw,  is 
called  by  the  Pentagon  in  one  of  its 
procurement  bids  an  external  screw, 
and  it  costs  $20.  That  $20  external 
screw  costs  3  cents  in  your  local  hard- 
ware store,  and  it  is  the  same  quality.  I 
say,  let  us  cut  the  malarkey  around 
here.  Let  us  call  it  what  it  is.  It  is  not 
an  external  screw;  it  is  a  taxpayers' 
screw.  Let  us  start  saving  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  some  money. 

I  plan  to  vote  with  reservations  for 
the  budget  resolution,  but  I  plan*  to 
put  Members  on  notice,  if  other  Mem- 
bers do  not  do  it,  that  I  will  offer 
amendments  later.  I  plan  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  E>efense  bill  that 
would  cut  it  from  last  year's  level,  and 
I  plan  to  offer  a  Buy  American  amend- 
ment. I  want  some  support  on  that  De- 


fense bill.  I  get  everybody's  pat  on  the 
back,  and  then  they  do  a  number  on 
me  in  conference. 

Here  is  what  I  am  saying  to  the 
Members:  You  have  let  the  generals 
and  the  admirals  program  this  Con- 
gress when  they  say  if  we  do  not  buy 
those  cheaper  made  goods  overseas,  we 
are  going  to  ruin  our  national  defense. 
I  say  it  is  time  that  we  tell  the  gener- 
als and  admirals  that  we  can  hire 
them  a  hell  of  lot  cheaper  from  Korea, 
too. 

We  are  spending  too  much  money  on 
defense.  We  are  not  getting  the  bang 
for  our  buck,  and  we  could  be  saving 
some  taxpayer's  dollars.  We  do  not 
need  increased  revenues,  and  it  is  time 
we  put  our  priorities  where  they 
match. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  those  reserva- 
tions, let  me  say  I  am  tired  of  aggra- 
vating everybody,  and  I  will  go  along 
and  support  this  with  reservations, 
looking  very  carefully  at  the  Dellums 
amendment. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  a  Member 
from  Massachusetts,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Prank]  took 
the  opportunity  during  a  1-minute 
speech  to  criticize  we  Republicans,  and 
myself  and  the  Republican  whip  by 
name,  for  what  he  perceived  as  a 
double  standard  concerning  our  sup- 
port for  a  closed  rule  on  the  Central 
American  aid  package. 

I  would  say  to  the  Member  from 
Massachusetts— and  I  am  not  referring 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley)— that 
he  has  misunderstood  the  nature  of 
our  complaints  against  closed  rules. 

Those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
complain  about  closed  rules  or  modi- 
fied closed  rules  when  those  rules  are 
clearly  the  product  of  a  closed-door 
seance  to  which  the  minority,  that  is, 
us  Republicans,  are  not  invited. 

When  a  less-than-open  rule  is  bla- 
tantly designed  for  one  purpose,  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  majority 
leadership,  you  can  expect  to  hear 
some  noise  from  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
particularly  from  me.  But  when  a  rule 
is  produced  in  good  faith  and  the  mi- 
nority leadership  has  been  fully  con- 
sulted and  involved  in  its  preparation, 
we  will  support  it.  This  issue  is  not 
closed  rules  as  such;  the  issue  is  gag 
rules,  and  I  trust  that  a  noted  civil  lib- 
ertarian like  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts can  understand  what  we 
are  saying. 

Before  agreeing  to  support  this 
modified  closed  rule,  our  Republican 
leadership  asked  our  membership  for 
any  amendments  they  might  want  to 
offer  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
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those  amendments  are  made  in  order 
by  this  rule. 

D  1340 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  Democratic 
leadership.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MoakleyI, 
and  certainly  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  for 
their  cooperation  in  being  fair  on  this 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  but 
no  Republican  is  being  gagged  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  Therefore  I  kind  of 
reluctantly  support  something  other 
than  an  open  rule.  I  will  support  this 
rule  and  urge  all  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  Rules 
Committee  met  for  the  consideration 
of  a  rule  for  this  budget  resolution. 
The  committee  made  in  order  four 
conmiittee  substitutes  to  the  budget 
resolution.  One  of  them  is  the  substi- 
tute to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt].  When 
that  substitute  is  considered,  I  will 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  it  down. 

The  Gephardt  substitute  contains 
language  that  would  impose  a  $5  a 
barrel  fee  on  crude  oil,  and  a  $5.50  fee 
on  petroleum  products.  This  type  of 
fee  would  in  effect  shift  billions  of  dol- 
lars from  oil  consimiing  States  to  a 
handful  of  petroleum  producing 
States.  What  you  would  have  would  be 
an  economic  boom  for  a  small  number 
of  States,  at  the  expense  of  some  of 
the  largest  States  in  the  country. 

And  these  States  would  not  necessar- 
ily be  limited  to  the  Northeast.  Some 
of  the  largest  oil  consuming  States  are 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  California. 

But  the  principal  beneficiaries  of 
this  type  of  fee  would  be  the  major  oil 
companies,  who  neither  need  nor  de- 
serve this  type  of  windfall. 

Admittedly,  the  fee  would  raise  some 
revenues  that  could  offset  the  nation- 
al deficit,  but  in  no  way  would  it  make 
a  substantial  dent.  This  small  fiscal 
benefit  would  be  obtained  at  stagger- 
ing costs  to  households  who  can  least 
afford  the  burden. 

An  oil  import  fee  would  be  felt  di- 
rectly by  consumers  in  higher  gasoline 
prices  at  the  pump,  higher  prices  for 
home  heating  fuel,  and  higher  prices 
for  aviation  fuel. 

At  the  present  time  the  price  of  gas 
has  risen  to  about  $1.10  cents  a  gallon. 
With  an  oil  import  fee,  who  is  to  say 
how  high  the  price  of  gas  will  rise? 
The  region  I  represent  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  New  England,  is  dependent 
on  low  price  home  heating  oil.  The 
people  who  would  be  most  affected  by 


an  oil  import  fee  would  be  low-income 
families  and  elderly  residents  who  are 
living  on  an  already  strained  fixed 
income.  Why  should  these  people  be 
forced  to  pay  a  higher  price,  when  the 
price  is  already  too  high. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  airlines 
being  forced  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
aviation  fuel,  you  can  be  sure  to  see  an 
increase  in  already  high  airfares.  The 
bottom  line  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
people  who  can  least  afford  it  will  be 
hit  with  an  additional  tax,  while  the 
people  who  least  need  it  will  reap  all 
the  benefits. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  harm  of 
an  oil  import  fee  woud  not  be  limited 
to  these  direct  and  irmnediate  costs. 
The  fee  would  have  a  trickle  down 
effect  that  would  affect  not  only  gas 
prices,  but  also  industries  across  the 
country,  ranging  from  homebuilding, 
utilities,  and  interstate  transportation. 
Like  a  sleeping  oil  slick  on  the  ocean, 
an  oil  import  fee  would  spread  over 
the  entire  economy.  Consumers  will 
pay  the  fee  at  the  gas  pump,  certainly, 
but  they  will  pay  for  it— again  and 
again— in  every  purchase  they  make. 
It  will  appear  at  the  cash  register 
every  time  they  buy  a  product  which 
uses  oil  in  manufacturing,  packaging, 
or  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "yes"  on  the  rule.  It  provides  a 
fair  and  orderly  procedure  to  address  a 
number  of  issues,  including  the  Gep- 
hardt substitute.  But  on  the  Gephardt 
substitute,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "no." 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  IllinoLs.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1  minute  I  asked 
for,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  Chair, 
is  to  thank  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley] 
for  his  courtesy  to  its  new  member  and 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Derrick]  who  have  been  most 
kind  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  145,  the  rule  under  which 
the  budget  resolution  will  be  handled  in  this 
House. 

Normally,  1  do  not  vote  for  closed  rules.  The 
budget  resolution,  however,  is  definitely  not 
normal.  Our  precedents  on  this  rule  are  that 
single-shot  amendments  are  usually  not  made 
in  order,  and  macroamendments  that  offer  op- 
tions that  extend  to  many  functions  are  made 
in  order.  This  rule  follows  precedent. 

It  is  as  fair  a  rule  as  can  be  fashioned  under 
the  existing  circumstances.  It  takes  in  account 
the  needs  of  both  majority  and  minority.  It  is 
the  best  rule  for  the  budget.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman,  now  more  than 
ever,  we  need  a  tmlanced  budget  amendment. 
The  severity  of  our  current  financial  situation 
merits  nothing  less  than  an  amendment  to  the 
American  Constitution.  Our  legislative  efforts 


thus  far  to  cut  the  deficits  have  all  failed.  The 
time  has  come  to  enact  serious  measures  that 
cannot  be  easily  circumvented.  Only  constitu- 
tional reform  of  budget  and  tax  powers  can 
put  an  end  to  our  disgraceful  and  dangerous 
budget  deficits. 

We  should  authorize  this  amendment,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans  who  support  it  today,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  our  children  and  grandchildren. 
The  coming  generations  will  be  shackled  with 
the  debt  that  we  have  created  unless  we  take 
action  now.  If  the  current  trend  is  allowed  to 
continue,  future  generations  will  be  paying  off 
our  debt  well  into  the  21st  century.  It  is  high 
time  to  put  the  full  force  of  our  Nation's  Con- 
stitution into  our  efforts  to  get  the  deficits 
under  control. 

We  have  gone  to  such  lengths  in  our  futile 
efforts  to  camouflage  our  own  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility, that  we  have  borrowed  from  our  sur- 
plus trust  funds  to  give  the  appearance  that 
our  debt  is  smaller  than  it  actually  is.  I  believe 
the  real  deficit  should  not  be  hidden  t>ehind 
accounting  tricks. 

As  the  current  savings  and  loan  crisis  has 
cleariy  demonstrated,  some  believe  it  is  better 
to  move  Government  transactions  off-budget 
and  maintain  a  facade  of  fiscal  responsibility 
than  to  be  honest  with  American  citizens 
about  how  we  are  spending  their  tax  money. 
The  Bush  administration  has  suggested  put- 
ting the  rescue  package  for  savings  and  loans 
off  budget  and  is  willing  to  spend  an  extra 
$4.5  million  just  to  give  the  voting  public  the 
false  impression  that  we  are  staying  within  the 
budget  restraints  outlined  in  Gramm-Rudman. 
I  strongly  disagree  with  this  mode  of  oper- 
ation. I  believe  that  instead  of  continually  find- 
ing new  ways  to  cover  up  our  record-breaking 
deficits,  we  need  to  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
reducing  those  deficits. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  long  overdue.  I  strongly  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in  doing  our 
duty  to  provide  good  and  honest  government 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Derrick]  for  his  generosity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  that  is  before  the  body  at  this 
moment,  and  I  do  so  both  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
also  as  the  chairperson  for  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus. 

I  would  second  like  to  thank  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  their  gra- 
ciousness  in  providing  an  opportunity 
for  the  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  to  offer  an  alternative 
budget  to  this  body  and  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  we  have  an 
exciting  and  serious  set  of  alternatives. 
We  have  stepped  up  to  the  plate  and 
made  the  difficult  decisions.  We  think 
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we  have  engaged  in  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  also  addressed  the  human 
misery  of  the  people  in  this  country 
without  smoke  and  mirrors. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  providing  an  opportunity 
for  those  of  us  who  pose  the  alterna- 
tive to  have  the  same  amount  of  time 
that  the  Budget  Committee  will  have 
to  bring  their  budget  to  the  floor.  We 
have  been  graciously  granted  3  hours 
to  be  evenly  divided  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  order  to  discuss,  debate. 
and  otherwise  consider  what  I  perceive 
to  be  a  superior  alternative,  and  I 
thank  my  colleagues,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Hi.  derrick.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bosco).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET-FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  145  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  106). 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  requests  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  to  assume 
the  chair  temporarily. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
106)  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1990.  1991.  and  1992. 
with  Mr.  Yates  [Chairman  pro  tempo- 
re] in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution   145.  the 


concurrent  resolution  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  time. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Pawetta]  will  be  recognized  for  2Vi 
hours  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frenzel]  will  be  recognized 
for  2V^  hours.  Said  time  will  include  a 
period  of  2  hours  on  the  subject  of 
economic  goals  and  policies. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  as  reported 
by  a  bipartisan  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  The  resolution 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee  imple- 
ments the  bipartisan  budget  agree- 
ment between  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican congressional  leadership  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  meets  the  Gramm-Rudman  defi- 
cit reduction  target  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 
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I  believe  it  represents  the  best  possi- 
ble budget  that  Congress  can  produce 
for  1990.  given  the  many  constraints 
under  which  it  was  developed. 

I  want  to  thank  and  commend  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Frenzel].  Without  his  hard  work 
and  cooperation  during  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  White  House  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  budget  resolution.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  process  would  be 
able  to  be  where  it  is  at  today.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  and 
I  look  forward  to  a  solid  working  rela- 
tionship with  him  throughout  this 
year  and  in  the  future. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  my  committee,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  They  represent  a  di- 
versity of  viewpoints,  of  geographic 
areas,  of  constituencies,  and  yet  be- 
cause of  their  commitment,  their  hard 
work  and  their  cooperative  attitude 
during  a  difficult  and  oftentimes  frus- 
trating process,  we  have  produced  a 
document  that  achieves  some  of  the 
basic  goals  that  we  all  share,  and  I  be- 
lieve sets  the  stage  for  stronger  budg- 
ets in  the  future. 

The  purpose  of  a  budget  resolution 
is  to  essentially  set  targets  for  spend- 
ing in  functional  areas,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
law  and  to  provide  guidance  on  prior- 
ities within  that  budget  resolution;  but 
ultimately  it  is  up  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  to  the  authorizing 
committees,  it  is  ultimately  up  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  make  it 
happen,  to  make  it  enforceable.  E^n- 
forceability  of  a  budget  resolution  is 
essential. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  stand  up 
here  and  present  budgets  which  might 
reflect   one  viewpoint  or  another  if 


they  have  no  chance  of  succeeding,  if 
they  have  no  chance  of  being  en- 
forced. 

The  nature  of  the  times  makes  it 
much  more  difficult  to  put  together  a 
budget.  What  we  have  are  constituen- 
cies competing  for  fewer  and  fewer  re- 
sources. The  crisis  of  the  deficit  is  a 
crisis  of  diminishing  resources  at  the 
Federal  level.  We  are  not  only  in  a  sit- 
uation where  we  have  been  borrowing 
significsuitly  from  abroad  to  the 
extent  that  our  net  debt  is  now  $500 
billion  to  foreign  investors.  We  are 
borrowing  from  trust  funds;  we  are 
borrowing  from  ourselves.  The  ulti- 
mate consequence  of  that  is  that  we 
are  allocating  more  and  more  of  the 
Federal  budget  in  interest  payments 
on  that  debt.  Today  15  percent  of  the 
budget  is  nothing  but  interest  pay- 
ments on  our  overall  debt.  That  is 
$170  billion  this  year.  $170  billion  that 
is  not  going  for  education  or  nutrition 
or  health  care  or  any  of  the  other 
areas  that  we  might  consider  prior- 
ities. It  is  going  just  to  pay  those  who 
lend  us  the  money  to  pay  our  bills. 

We  are  a  Nation  that  is  starving  for 
resources  at  the  present  time.  That  is 
a  crisis.  It  is  not  only  impacting  our 
ability  to  deal  with  priorities  that  face 
this  Nation,  it  is  impacting  on  our 
economy.  It  is  impacting  on  our 
future.  For  that  reason,  it  is  essential 
to  address  the  issue  of  the  budget  defi- 
cit because  the  deficit  by  its  very 
nature  is  a  reflection  of  our  inability 
to  deal  with  and  manage  resources. 

We  expect  that  before  September  we 
will  have  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling 
in  this  country  to  above  $2.8  trillion. 
That  is  a  reflection  in  and  of  itself  of 
our  failure  to  properly  manage  the  re- 
sources that  we  have. 

The  answer  is  obviously  to  take 
strong  steps  to  reduce  the  deficit.  The 
nature  of  the  Federal  budget  is  such 
that  there  are  not  a  lot  of  remaining 
choices,  and  we  are  talking  about 
tough  choices  that  have  to  be  made  if 
we  are  going  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
bold  deficit  reduction  that  all  of  us 
time  and  time  again  have  said  is  neces- 
sary. 

Out  of  a  trillion  dollar  Federal 
budget,  approximately  27  percent  is 
defense;  44  percent  are  entitlement 
programs,  including  Social  Security 
and  other  retirement  and  pension  pro- 
grams; health  care  programs  now 
make  up  about  10  percent  of  that 
number;  4  percent  go  into  programs 
impacting  on  the  poor;  3  percent  for 
agricultural  programs.  Those  are  the 
core  of  the  entitlement  programs.  44 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget,  and 
with  15  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
now  just  interest  payments  on  the 
debt,  that  is  over  85  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  in  three  areas  alone. 
The  remaining  12  to  14  percent  of  the 
budget  is  everything  else.  It  is  the  op- 
erations of  Government.  It  is  health 
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research.  It  is  education.  It  is  trans- 
portation. It  is  drug  enforcement.  It  is 
the  homeless.  It  is  housing.  It  is 
Amtrak.  It  is  everything  else,  an  area 
of  the  budget  that  has  been  cut  about 
25  percent  over  the  last  8  years. 

If  you  are  serious  about  getting  the 
deficit  down,  then  obviously  our  chal- 
lenge is  to  find  savings  in  defense,  find 
savings  in  entitlements  and  raise  suffi- 
cient revenues  to  help  pay  the  bills. 
All  three  have  to  be  part  of  that  kind 

Unfortunately,  we  have  had  a  politi- 
cal logjam  on  those  issues  over  the  last 
8  years,  one  party  taking  one  position 
on  some  of  these  issues,  the  other 
party  taking  another  position,  and  we 
have  been  at  loggerheads. 

Ultimately  confrontation  creates  a 
situation  in  which  we  simply  do  not 
have  either  the  political  will  or  the 
courage  to  address  the  principal  issues 
that  need  to  be  addressed  if  we  are  se- 
rious about  reducing  the  deficit. 

We  now  approach  a  new  administra- 
tion and  a  new  Congress.  To  the  credit 
of  this  President,  he  has  reached  out 
to  the  Congress  to  try  to  deal  with  this 
issue.  He  has  not,  as  we  experienced  in 
the  last  administration,  sought  to  con- 
front the  Congress.  He  has  sought  to 
reach  out  and  cooperate  and  work 
with  the  Congress,  and  that  is  to  his 
credit  and  we  welcome  that,  because  if 
we  can  reduce  the  level  of  confronta- 
tion, then  we  have  a  chance  to  try  to 
walk  in  the  right  direction  together, 
because  these  choices  cannot  be  made, 
the  tough  choices  I  talked  about  on 
defense,  on  entitlements,  on  taxes, 
cannot  be  made  unless  they  are  bipar- 
tisan. That  is  a  reality.  So  to  the  Presi- 
dent's credit  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
leadership  in  the  Congress,  the  effort 
here  was  to  try  to  come  together  to  de- 
velop an  agreement,  an  approach  that 
both  sides  could  work  together  on  and 
try  to  achieve  in  a  bipartisan  spirit. 

Now.  the  agreement  that  we  arrived 
at.  that  was  announced  by  the  leader- 
ship and  the  President,  is  admittedly 
not  the  kind  of  bold  approach  that 
anyone  who  negotiated  believes  is  nec- 
essary. It  is  at  best  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

We  were  oi>eratlng  obviously  under  a 
number  of  constraints,  and  you  all 
know  those  constraints  as  well  as  I  do. 
When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said.  "Read  my  lips,  no  new 
taxes."  new  revenues  were  removed 
from  the  table.  When  revenues  were 
removed  from  the  table,  very  frankly 
there  was  not  a  willingness  to  then 
deal  with  other  areas  of  domestic 
spending  savings.  You  are  not  going  to 
see  entitlements  put  on  the  table.  You 
are  not  going  to  see  other  areas  that 
ought  to  be  on  the  table,  that  should 
be  part  of  a  bold  package  entered  Into, 
because  If  you  are  going  to  achieve 
that  bold  package,  everything  needs  to 
be  there.  That  was  not  the  case,  and 
we  recognized  that.  That  Is  a  reality. 
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The  President  had  taken  a  position 
of  no  new  taxes.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Congress  was  not  going  to  proceed  to 
enact  new  taxes  on  its  own  without 
the  support  of  the  President,  and  so 
clearly  those  who  feel  that  somehow 
there  is  an  sdtematlve  here  which  will 
simply  raise  new  taxes,  well  that  Is  not 
going  to  happen.  That  Is  not  a  viable 
alternative.  The  votes  are  not  here  to 
do  It,  and  the  support  is  obviously  not 
there  in  terms  of  the  administration. 

Second,  can  we  then  turn  to  spend- 
ing reductions?  That  Is  what  the 
Reagan  budget  did.  I*  said  essentially 
that  we  are  not  going  to  raise  taxes 
but  we  will  take  $22  billion  out  of  the 
domestic  side  of  the  budget,  $18  billion 
out  of  the  entitlement  programs,  an- 
other $4  or  $5  billion  more  out  of  do- 
mestic spending.  Those  are  the  pro- 
grams we  have  Identified  as  being  key 
priorities  In  our  society  today. 

It  was  clear  that  on  the  spending 
side  we  were  not  simply  going  to 
charge  ahead  and  put  all  of  the  do- 
mestic discretionary  on  the  table,  and 
the  same  thing  was  true  with  regard  to 
entitlements,  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  with  regard  to  defense.  Although 
we  put  some  constraints  on  defense 
spending,  it  is  clear  we  were  not  going 
to  go  at  defense  in  a  substantial  way. 
because  the  votes  are  not  here  to  sus- 
tain that. 

The  third  alternative  is  to  go  for  se- 
questration under  Gramm-Rudman, 
which  is  the  across-the-board  automat- 
ic cut  that  would  take  place  If  we  fall 
to  reach  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets. 
There  were  Members  who  were  dis- 
cussing the  possibility  that  maybe  we 
ought  to  enact  a  sequestration  budget. 
What  does  that  mean?  What  does  that 
do?  Not  only  does  it  represent  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  deal 
with  this  Issue,  not  only  does  it  repre- 
sent failure  on  the  part  of  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  come 
together  to  try  to  resolve  the  Issues 
that  we  face,  but  what  It  means  Is  that 
we  do  not  have  the  courage  to  deal 
with  these  Issues  up  front.  We  would 
rather  have  an  automatic  process 
make  our  judgments,  and  that  is  what 
Gramm-Rudman  is  all  about.  It  says 
that  when  we  cannot  come  together, 
we  will  cut  everything  across  the 
board  and  take  50  percent  out  of  de- 
fense. 50  percent  out  of  nondefense, 
and  we  will  reach  these  targets  auto- 
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What  does  that  mean?  It  would 
mean  this  year,  if  we  had  to  reach  a 
$100  billion  deficit  target,  cutting  $28 
billion  or  more;  $14  billion  to  $15  bil- 
lion of  that  would  come  out  of  de- 
fense, the  largest  defense  cut  in  the 
post-Vietnam  era,  striking  largely  at 
personnel,  maintenance,  readiness,  the 
kind  of  vital  ingredients  we  need  for  a 
strong  defense  In  this  country. 

On  the  domestic  side  we  are  talking 
about  $14  billion  to  $15  billion  in  cuts 


in  the  most  sensitive  and  important 
programs  in  the  Federal  budget.  Even 
though  Gramm-Rudman  protected 
some  of  the  entitlement  programs  and 
some  of  the  low-Income  programs,  the 
reality  is  that  a  sequestration  on  the 
domestic  side  would  decimate  educa- 
tion. It  would  cut  the  vital  educational 
programs  that  we  have  in  this  country. 
It  would  cut  housing  programs,  low- 
Income-houslng  programs.  It  would 
cut  AIDS  research.  It  would  cut  drug 
enforcement  across  the  board.  It 
would  cut  transportation.  It  would  cut 
mass  transit.  It  would  cut  basic  pro- 
grams that  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  today  says  are  absolute- 
ly essential  to  deal  with  if  we  want  to 
produce  a  kinder  and  gentler  nation. 
That  is  the  alternative. 

Are  Members  going  to  vote  for  se- 
questration? Absolutely  not.  They 
should  not.  It  is  an  admission  of  fail- 
ure If  we  did. 

Recognizing  those  alternatives,  we 
are  not  going  to  adopt  new  taxes.  We 
are  not  suddenly  going  to  put  this 
major  burden  on  the  spending  side. 
We  are  not  going  to  adopt  that  seques- 
tered budget. 

What  are  we  left  with?  We  are  left 
with  having  to  work  around  the  edges 
as  we  did  here,  and  that  is  essentially 
what  happened.  We  basically  strug- 
gled to  come  up  with  what  savings  we 
could  In  order  to.  In  a  credible  way.  try 
to  achieve  the  Gramm-Rudman  tar- 
gets. We  entered  these  negotiations 
with  some  key  goals.  We  knew  that  we 
could  not  do  the  bold  approach,  but  In 
the  very  least  we  wanted  to  balance 
defense  and  nondefense  spending  re- 
straints. We  wanted  to  balance  reve- 
nues as  well  as  spending  cuts,  dollar 
for  dollar,  as  best  we  could,  and  we 
wanted  to  protect  vital  priorities  that 
we  think  are  Important  for  this  Nation 
In  terms  of  the  people  of  this  country 
and.  lastly,  we  wanted  to  achieve  as 
much  credible  deficit  reduction  as  we 
could. 

I  have  said  It  before,  and  It  has  to  be 
repeated:  Under  those  kinds  of  circum- 
stances, under  those  kinds  of  con- 
straints, we  achieve  the  best  possible 
deficit-reduction  plan  that  we  could. 
This  proposal  does  provide  deficit  re- 
duction. Make  no  mistake  about  It.  I 
know  It  has  been  the  target  of  a 
number  of  attacks  from  a  number  of 
different  sides,  but  when  we  look  at 
the  key  ingredients,  there  is  deficit  re- 
duction to  be  achieved  here. 

In  revenues,  we  accepted  the  $14.2 
billion  in  revenues  contained  in  the 
Bush  budget  as  a  nimiber.  but  of  that 
number.  $5.3  billion  is  going  to  have  to 
be  raised  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  working  together  with  the 
President  to  try  to  develop  a  revenue 
package.  That  Is  not  going  to  be  easy 
to  do.  There  are  a  lot  of  objections 
from  all  sides  as  to  what  ingredients 
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go  into  that  $5.3  billion.  It  Is  tough.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  easy.  But  it  is  a 
number  that  is  real  if  the  parties  will 
work  together  to  achieve  it. 

The  $2.7  billion  has  to  be  enacted  in 
user  fees,  and  that  will  not  be  easy  to 
do.  Authorizing  committees  are  going 
to  have  to  come  forward  and  enajci 
new  legislation  to  try  to  achieve  user 
fees  in  a  nimiber  of  areas.  We  have 
been  through  a  lot  of  those  battles  in 
the  past,  but  it  is  real  when  it  hap- 
pens, and  we  intend  to  worlc  with 
these  committees  to  see  that  it  does 
happen. 

In  addition,  we  have  IRS  compliance 
of  about  $500  million  that  we  are 
hoping  to  achieve.  We  are  looking  at 
$8  billion  to  $9  billion  in  real  revenues 
that  are  contained  in  this  resolution. 
We  know  they  will  be  difficult  to 
achieve. 

We  have  roughly  $8  billion  to  $9  bil- 
lion in  deficit  reduction  as  well  on  the 
spending  side.  According  to  CBO  $4.2 
billion  of  that  comes  out  of  defense  on 
the  outlay  side.  That  is  very  close  to  a 
freeze  level  on  the  outlay  side  on  de- 
fense. 

In  addition,  we  achieve  entitlement 
savings  of  $4  billion  to  $5  billion  in 
real  savings.  I  luiow  that  we  have 
something  like  about  $6.8  billion  iden- 
tified, but  I  am  being  frank  and  honest 
here  that  of  that  total  about  $4  billion 
to  $5  billion  are  going  to  involve  some 
tough  choices  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  by  other 
committees  that  are  going  to  have  to 
respond  to  the  savings  requirements 
that  we  have  provided  here.  The  bal- 
ance of  some  of  these  proposals  in- 
volve some  extensions  of  current  law 
to  achieve  additional  savings  and  re- 
moving some  areas  off  budget  such  as 
the  post  office. 

Let  me  just  mention  on  that  issue 
that  the  only  way  the  post  office  gets 
removed  off  budget  is  if  we  come  up 
with  a  savings  package  that  shows 
that  they  are  gradually  going  to 
assume  responsibility  for  some  of  the 
expenditures  that  we  now  pay  for  out 
of  the  General  Treasury.  If  they  are 
to  be  removed  off  budget,  we  have  got 
to  assume  those  responsibilities,  and 
we  think  that  we  have  an  approach 
here  that  makes  sense. 

In  addition,  along  with  debt  service 
and  some  of  the  other  proposals  that 
are  here,  we  are  looking  at  another  $4 
billion  to  $5  billion,  or  roughly  $22  bil- 
lion, that  we  achieve  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion along  with  asset  sales  of  $5.7  bil- 
Uon. 

There  are  some  hard  decisions  here. 
There  is  some  real  deficit  reduction 
here  that  will  move  us  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Second,  what  we  have  also  done  is  to 
try  in  this  agreement  to  protect  the 
vital  priorities  that  we  think  are  im- 
portant for  our  society.  What  we  have 


done  here  in  this  agreement  is  reverse 
an  8-year  trend  of  reductions  from 
nondefense  discretionary.  We  have 
provided  $3.6  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity above  inflation  to  try  to  deal  with 
vital  nondefense  discretionary  spend- 
ing areas.  We  have  protected  the  low- 
income  programs  at  full  inflation.  We 
have  provided  funding  for  the  leader- 
ship's children's  package,  funding  for 
Head  Start,  for  the  WIC  Program,  for 
maternal  child  health,  for  community 
health,  for  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  for  child  care,  a  vital  area 
which  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  have  identified  as  an  area  in 
which  we  need  legislation  this  year. 
We  have  provided  sufficient  funding 
here  to  cover  that. 

Education  also  receives  a  significant 
increase.  Medicaid  is  increased  to  try 
to  cover  additional  expenditures  for 
pregnant  women,  child  nutrition. 

In  addition,  we  fully  fund  the 
McKinney  homeless  proposal.  We  pro- 
vide full  funding  for  the  President's 
crime  initiative.  We  provide  more 
funding  than  the  President  for  the 
war  on  drugs.  AIDS  funding  is  set  at 
$1.9  billion  again,  above  the  President. 

We  also  try  to  provide  some  vital 
help  here  for  investment  in  the  future, 
in  science  and  space;  we  provide  at 
least  $200  million  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  we  also  ade- 
quately fund  the  collider  as  well  as  the 
major  NASA  programs. 
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The  veterans'  programs  also  receive 
a  significant  increase  here,  and  tomor- 
row we  will  provide  additional  money 
to  try  to  deal  with  the  crisis  that  vet- 
erans are  not  facing  in  terms  of  health 
care  in  this  Nation. 

Out  of  13  functional  areas  5  receive 
increases  above  inflation,  4  are  in- 
creased at  inflation,  and  another  4  are 
at  or  above  this  year's  levels. 

We  have  identified  in  this  resolution 
vital  priorities  that  need  attention  in 
our  society. 

Third,  this  is  a  bipartisan  agree- 
ment, and  I  believe  it  is  vital,  as  I  have 
said,  that  if  we  are  to  achieve  deficit 
reduction  we  have  to  build  an  atmos- 
phere of  trust  and  cooperation,  be- 
cause the  choices  are  too  tough.  We 
have  taken  an  important  step  in  that 
direction.  Admittedly  there  is  a 
gamble  involved  here.  The  gamble 
here  is  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  have  to  take  the  next  step. 
In  our  agreement  we  said  we  need  to 
continue  to  negotiate,  to  look  at  our 
economy,  to  develop  the  kind  of  bold 
package  that  needs  to  be  developed  for 
the  future,  because  all  of  us  recognize 
that  more  needs  to  be  done. 

What  we  have  done  in  this  agree- 
ment, what  we  have  done  in  this 
budget  resolution  is  basically  establish 
the  framework  for  more.  We  cannot 
just  suddenly  reach  out  and  pass  a 
bold    package    here,    either    on    the 


Democratic  side  or  the  Republican 
side.  It  is  not  going  to  happen.  The 
only  way  we  arrive  at  that  point  is  by 
building  a  relationship  of  trust  and  co- 
operation, and  we  have  done  that  in 
this  agreement,  and  we  have  done  that 
in  the  course  of  putting  together  this 
budget  resolution. 

The  test  of  how  good  this  agreement 
is  will  be  how  good  the  next  agree- 
ment is.  That  is  really  what  we  are 
facing  in  terms  of  goals  that  we  have 
outlined  in  this  budget  resolution. 

Last,  let  me  say  this,  and  I  know  it  is 
a  statement  that  is  often  made  when 
we  debate  the  budget,  but  this  is  the 
only  game  in  town,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. My  colleagues,  this  is  the  only 
game  in  town  in  terms  of  developing  a 
budget  resolution  for  the  Congress 
that  is  supported  by  the  White  House 
and  supported  by  the  leadership.  If  we 
fail,  if  we  fail  to  enact  this  budget  res- 
olution, there  are  no  alternatives. 

The  alternative  is  institutional 
chaos.  The  Budget  Committee  and  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  will  struggle 
to  come  forward  with  a  budget  resolu- 
tion that  can  be  passed  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

If  we  want  that  kind  of  chaos,  if  we 
want  to  sent  that  kind  of  message  to 
the  investment  community  not  only 
here  but  throughout  the  world,  then 
defeat  this  package,  because  that  is 
the  signal  that  will  be  sent.  If  we  fail 
to  pass  this  package,  then  we  will  be 
saying  to  the  American  people  that 
there  is  a  failure  of  leadership  on  both 
the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  deal  with  what  is  a  major 
crisis. 

If  we  succeed,  if  we  can  pass  this 
budget  resolution,  not  only  do  we  have 
a  chance  to  try  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  priorities  in  our  society,  but  we 
will  meet  our  responsibilities  to  put  a 
resolution  in  place,  to  have  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  begin  its  work,  to 
enact  its  13  bills  and  to  avoid  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  or  appropriation  bill 
at  the  end  of  the  year  that  piles  all 
the  spending  into  a  huge  bill,  some- 
thing we  have  all  denounced.  This 
gives  us  the  chance  to  pass  all  13  ap- 
propriation bills  in  a  rational  way. 

Last,  if  we  succeed  in  passing  this 
budget  resolution,  the  focus  will  be  on 
the  President  and  on  all  of  us  to  take 
the  next  step,  to  work  together  to 
come  up  with  the  kind  of  bold  solution 
that  we  need  in  order  to  truly  control 
the  deficit  situation. 

For  all  those  reasons,  my  colleagues, 
I  urge  the  Members  to  consider  the  al- 
ternative, consider  the  other  possibili- 
ties, consider  the  chaos  that  can  result 
if  we  do  not  pass  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  in  the  end  I  think  you  will 
come  to  the  only  judgment  that  you 
ought  to  come  to.  which  is  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  concurrent  resolution. 
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The  following  is  a  function-by-func- 
tion summary  of  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation: 

Function  050:  National  defense— the 
committee  recommends  $305.50  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $229.20  billion 
in  outlays,  representing  a  decrease  of 
$3.70  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$4.20  billion  in  outlays  from  the  base- 
line but  an  increase  of  $7.8  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $2.5  billion  in 
outlays  over  fiscal  year  1989,  sufficient 
to  provide  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. This  is  consistent  with  the  bi- 
partisan budget  agreement. 

Function  150:  International  affairs— 
the  committee  recommends  $18.3  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $16.7  bil- 
lion in  outlays,  representing  a  decrease 
of  $0,150  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $0,025  billion  in  outlays  from  the 
baseline.  This  is  consistent  with  the  bi- 
partisan budget  agreement. 

Function  250:  General  science,  space 
and  technology— the  committee  rec- 
ommends $14,425  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $14,125  billion  in  outlays, 
an  increase  of  $1.1  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $0,525  billion  in  outlays 
above  the  baseline.  The  committee  as- 
sumes that  funding  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  Department  of 
Energy  general  science  programs,  in- 
cluding the  superconducting  super  col- 
lider, and  NASA,  including  the  space 
station,  will  be  increased  by  a  total  of 
$1,725  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$0.95  billion  in  outlays  from  the  fiscal 
year  1989  program  level. 

Function  270:  Energy— the  commit- 
tee recommends  $5,800  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,800  billion  in 
outlays,  a  decrease  of  $0,650  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0,475  billion  in 
outlays  from  the  baseline. 

Function  300:  Natural  resources  and 
environment— the  committee  recom- 
mends $17,075  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $17,525  billion  in  outlays, 
a  decrease  of  $0,775  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $0,550  billion  in  outlays 
from  the  baseline.  The  committee  as- 
sumes increased  funding  for  the  super- 
fund  program,  EPA  operating  pro- 
grams, and  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  programs. 
The  committee  also  assumes  that 
funding  for  land  acquisition  through 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
will  be  above  the  baseline  level. 

Function  350:  Agriculture— the  com- 
mittee recommends  $18,050  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $14,975  billion  m 
outlays,  a  decrease  of  $2,125  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,000  billion  m 
outlays  from  the  baseline.  Consistent 
with  the  bipartisan  budget  agreement, 
the  recommendation  assumes  that 
program  changes  will  be  enacted  to 
achieve  spending  reductions  in  farm 
commodity  programs  of  $0,600  billion 
in  1990,  as  well  as  in  1991  and  1992.  It 
also  assumes  other  changes  in  advance 
deficiency  payments  and  the  Farm 
Credit    System    Financial    Assistance 


Corporation  consistent  with  the  bipar- 
tisan budget  agreement. 

Function  370:  Commerce  and  hous- 
ing credit— the  committee  recommends 
$13,275  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,150  billion  in  outlays,  a  decrease  of 
$12,450  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$12,150  billion  in  outlays  from  the 
baseline.  Without  prejudging  final 
House  action,  it  assumes  enactment  of 
the  administration's  proposal  for  re- 
sponding to  the  thrift  institution 
crisis,  the  accounting  for  which  makes 
up  most  of  the  reduction  from  base- 
line spending  in  this  function.  The 
committee  also  assumes  enactment  of 
legislation  reclassifying  the  Postal 
Service  as  an  off-budget  agency,  con- 
sistent with  the  budget  agreement. 
The  committee  further  assumes  base- 
line spending  for  the  Rural  Housing 
Loan  Program. 

Function    400:    Transportation— the 
committee  recommends  $29,850  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $29,025  billion 
in  outlays,  a  decrease  of  $0,150  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $0,325  billion 
in  outlays  from  the  baseline.  The  com- 
mittee assumes  an  increase  of  $0,500 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $0,300 
billion  in  outlays  above  the  1989  pro- 
gram level  for  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration programs.  Combined  with 
an  assumed  rescission  of  $382  million 
in  prior  year  contract  authority  cur- 
rently unavailable  for  obligation  under 
the    Airport    Improvement    Program, 
sufficient  budget  authority  would  be 
available  to  fund  the  President's  fiscal 
year    1990   request   for   aviation   pro- 
grams. This  would  enable  the  FAA  to 
increase  the  number  of  air  traffic  con- 
trollers suid  aircraft  maintenance  in- 
spectors as  well  as  modernize  equip- 
ment and  facilities  under  the  National 
Airspace  System  plan. 

Function  450:  Community  and  re- 
gional development— the  committee 
recommends  $7,150  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $6,775  billion  in  outlays, 
a  decrease  of  $0,175  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $0,200  biUion  in  outlays 
from  the  baseline.  The  committee  as- 
sumes baseline  or  higher  funding  for 
low-income  high-priority  programs,  in- 
cluding Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  oper- 
ations and  construction  flnd  homeless 
programs.  The  committee  recommen- 
dation also  assumes  additional  funding 
for  existing  negotiated  Indian  water 
rights  settlements. 

Function  500:  Education,  training, 
employment  and  social  services— the 
committee  recommends  $42,025  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $39,075  billion 
in  outlays,  an  increase  of  $3,000  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $0,650  billion 
in  outlays  from  the  baseline. 

In  education,  the  committee  recom- 
mendation reflects  funding  levels  pro- 
posed in  the  leadership  children's 
package,  providing  increases  for  key 
programs,  some  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready described.  This  function  also  in- 
cludes the  funding  for  the  new  child 


care/early  development  legislation  and 
Head  Start. 

Function  550:  Health— the  commit- 
tee   recommends    $57,850    billion    in 
budget  authority  and  $56,225  billion  in 
outlays,  an  increase  of  $0,625  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0,425  billion  in 
outlays  from  the  baseline.  The  recom- 
mendation    assumes     above-baseline 
funding  for  maternal  and  child  health 
block  grants,  community  health  cen- 
ters, an  infant  mortality  initiative,  and 
child     immunizations     and     vaccines. 
Baseline  funding  is  assumed  for  other 
low-income  health  programs.  The  rec- 
ommendation reflects  funding  levels 
proposed  in  the  leadership  children's 
package,  which  includes  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grants,  community 
health  centers,   child   immunizations, 
and  the  national  health  service  corps. 
The  recommendation  also  assumes  full 
funding  for  programs  under  the  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance 
Act.  AIDS  research  and  treatment  pro- 
grams are  assiuned  to  be  funded  at 
$1.9  billion.  Further,  an  increase  of 
$200  million  for  Medicaid  initiatives  to 
combat     infant     mortality,     improve 
child  health,  make  community-based 
services  available  to  the  fraU  elderly 
and  individuals  with  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  require  coverage  of  hospice 
services  is  assumed. 

Function  570:  Medicare— the  com- 
mittee recommends  $123,850  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $98,350  billion  in 
outlays,  which  represent  no  change  in 
budget  authority  and  a  decrease  of 
$2,400  billion  in  outlays  from  the  base- 
line. The  committee  assumes  $2.3  bil- 
lion in  medicare  outlay  reductions. 
The  program  changes  to  achieve  th«e 
savings  will  be  determined  by  the  com- 
mittees of  jurisdiction. 

Function  600:  Income  security— the 
committee  recommends  $185,700  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $145,650 
billion  in  outlays,  an  increase  of  $0,525 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  a  de- 
crease of  $0,525  billion  in  outlays  from 
the  baseline.  The  recommendation  as- 
sumes baseline  or  higher  funding  for 
high  priority  low-income  programs,  in- 
cluding low-income  home  energy  as- 
sistance, programs  for  the  homeless, 
women,  infant,  and  Children  Nutrition 
Program,  the  Commodity  Supplemen- 
tal Food  Program,  and  subsidized 
housing  programs.  The  committee 
calls  for  WIC  funding  at  $150  miUion 
over  the  baseline.  The  recommenda- 
tion also  assumes  $15  million  in  new 
entitlement  authority  for  expansion  of 
child  nutrition  programs,  including 
the  summer  feeding  and  school  break- 
fast programs. 

Function  650:  Social  Security— the 
committee  recommends  $316,975  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $249,075 
bilUon  in  outlays,  which  represents  no 
change  in  budget  authority  and  a  de- 
crease of  $0,125  bUlion  in  outlays  from 
the  baseline.  Consistent  with  the  bi- 
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partisan  budget  agreeement,  the  com- 
mittee assumes  full  funding  of  all 
Social  Security  benefits,  including  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment. 

Function  700:  Veterans  benefits  and 
services— the  committee  recommends 
$31,000  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$29,800  billion  in  outlays,  a  decrease  of 
$0,400  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$0,700  billion  in  outlays  from  the  base- 
line. The  recommendation  assumes  an 
addition  of  $0,600  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $0,450  billion  in  outlays 
for  discretionary  programs  within  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
which  it  is  recommended  be  targeted 
to  veterans  medical  care,  including 
$0,100  billion  for  AIDS  patient  care 
and  treatment  at  VA  medical  facilities. 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
increase  funding  for  veterans  pro- 
grams, primarily  to  address  concerns 
'  about  veterans  medical  care. 

Function  750:  Administration  of  jus- 
tice—the committee  recommends 
$10,400  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$9,950  billion  in  outlays,  an  increase  of 
$0,075  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
a  decrease  of  $0,050  billion  in  outlays 
from  the  baseline.  The  committee  as- 
sumes baseline  or  higher  funding  for 
low-income  programs,  including  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  and  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Program,  as  well  as 
baseline  spending  for  the  judicial 
branch. 

Funds  are  also  included  in  the  rec- 
ommendation to  fund  fully  the  Presi- 
dent's crime  initiative,  while  funding 
for  antidrug  abuse  programs  is  as- 
sumed at  a  level  above  the  President's 
l^dget  request.  The  committee  as- 
sumes full  funding  for  all  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  increases  for  antidrug 
abuse  programs— many  of  which  are 
found  in  other  functions— but  rejects 
his  proposed  decreases. 

Function  800:  General  government— 
the  committee  recommends  $10,050 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $9,675 
billion  in  outlays,  a  decrease  of  $0,275 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $0,475 
billion  in  outlays  from  the  baseline. 
The  committee  assumes  funding  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  consist- 
ent with  the  bipartisan  budget  agree- 
ment. With  respect  to  Japanese-Amer- 
ican reparation  payments,  the  commit- 
tee assumes  that  the  funding  level  in 
the  fiscal  year  1989  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  and  the  fiscal  year 
1990  appropriation  bill  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  those  eligible  indi- 
viduals 70  years  old  and  above. 

Function  900:  Net  interest— the  com- 
mittee recommends  $181,025  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  a  de- 
crease of  $1,075  billion  from  the  base- 
line. The  reduction  represents  savings 
produced  by  the  outlay  and  revenue 
policy  changes  recommended  by  the 
committee. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Yates).  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Panetta]  has  consumed  26 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  PrenzelI. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
ScHOETTE],  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Conunittee. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  resolution.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
budget  agreement  that  is  now  before 
this  House. 

In  doing  so,  it  is  not  out  of  a  lack  of 
respect  for  nor  awareness  of  the  supe- 
rior and  sincere  effort  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Panetta], 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
zel],  or  their  respective  leadership  and 
colleagues  on  each  side  of  the  aisle  in 
trying  to  structure  a  budget  agree- 
ment. But  my  reasoning  takes  three 
shapes. 

First,  this  process  is  a  mess.  Second, 
substance.  There  is  an  absence  of 
meaning  and  real  deficit  reduction. 
Third,  what  are  America's  priorities 
for  the  future? 

First,  in  terms  of  this  process, 
today's  process,  how  Congress  works 
or  does  not  work,  is  a  coverup  for  inac- 
tion, postponing  for  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day  tough  issues  in  terms  of  real 
deficit  reduction.  We  need  to  reform 
the  budget  process.  Senator  Domenici 
in  the  other  body  and  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  includes  among 
other  things  a  2-year  budgeting  proc- 
ess like  most  people  in  America  do. 
and  having  a  budget  resolution  that 
carries  the  force  of  law  with  Presiden- 
tial signature  instead  of  meaningless, 
unenforceable  targets. 

Second,  substance.  There  is  a  fair 
amount  of  hocus-pocus  here,  numbers 


that  do  not  count.  How  many  times 
can  we  sell  AMTRAK  or  $5.7  billion  of 
assets?  And  the  sale  of  $5.3  million  of 
revenues  from  Ways  and  Means;  there 
is  an  absence  of  specificity  in  the  cap- 
ital gains  reduction. 

Third,  priorities  for  the  future.  I 
know  we  can  take  435  Members  of 
Congress  and  get  435  ideas  of  what  is 
important  for  the  future.  But  there  is 
one  challenge  for  my  State  of  Michi- 
gan or  America,  and  that  is  the  war  on 
drugs:  that  was  not  addressed  suffi- 
ciently. It  is  international  terrorism  in 
its  most  sophisticated  form.  So  we 
need  to  meet  it  head  on.  Everybody 
votes  for  it,  but  let  us  pony  up  the 
money.  It  is  wrong  that  it  is  under- 
funded. We  have  not  addressed  it  in 
this  budget,  we  have  not  addressed  it 
in  the  past,  and  it  is  wrong  to  under- 
fund  it  by  $1  million.  We  have  not  met 
the  challenge  here. 

So  in  closing,  my  colleagues,  when 
the  budget  process  has  failed  and 
needs  reform,  that  is  one  reason  I  am 
voting  against  it.  Second,  the  budget 
lacks  depth  and  substance  and  true 
budget  reduction.  Third,  when  there  is 
a  challenge  for  America's  future  with 
respect  to  the  war  on  drugs  and  it  is 
underfunded,  that  is  a  shame,  and  we 
are  not  doing  enough  in  that  area. 

So  these  are  my  reasons  for  voting 
against  this  budget  agreement,  and  I 
share  these  with  my  colleagues  and 
friends. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  my  col- 
league, the  new  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  106, 
the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

Before  discussing  the  resolution,  let 
me  take  a  moment  to  compliment 
Leon  Panetta  on  the  way  he  has  han- 
dled both  the  development  of  this  res- 
olution and  the  budget  negotiations 
leading  to  it.  This  is  a  fledgling  flight 
for  both  of  us  and  I  am  glad  to  be  trav- 
eling in  the  company  of  such  a  com- 
mitted and  congenial  chairman. 

His  persistence  and  devotion  to  the 
development  of  the  best  possible 
budget  resolution  and  budget  agree- 
ment has  been  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  me.  We  know  we  can  do  better  in 
fiscal  year  1991.  but  I  doubt  anyone 
could  work  harder  than  Leon  Panetta 
did  this  year. 

It  seems  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "typical"  budget  year  and  once 
again  we  have  proved  that  rule.  The 
path  toward  the  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  was  unique  in  a  number  of 
ways.  To  begin  with,  this  is  the  inau- 
gural year  of  a  new  administration. 
This  meant  that  in  addition  to  the 
budget  submitted  in  early  January  by 
the  outgoing  President,  we  received 
the  budget  plan  of  the  new  Bush  ad- 
ministration in  February.   Of  course 
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that  has  happened  before.  What  made 
this  budget  cycle  truly  different,  how- 
ever, was  that  extensive  consultations 
between  the  new  administration  and 
the  congressional  leadership  took 
place  before  the  House  and  Senate 
began  to  develop  the  congressional 
budget  resolution  rather  than  after 
the  budget  process  had  broken  down. 

These  lengthy  negotiations  produced 
the  Bipartisan  Budget  Agreement 
[BBA]  which  underpins  the  budget 
resolution  before  us  today.  The  BBA 
served  several  purposes.  First,  it  pre- 
vented a  stalemate  from  developing 
over  budget  priorities.  By  reaching  an 
early  agreement,  the  BBA  made  it  pos- 
sible to  move  the  budget  resolution 
along  the  legislative  track  more  or  less 
on  schedule.  That  we  missed  the  April 
15  deadline  for  completing  action  on 
the  budget  resolution  is  scarcely  note- 
worthy. The  more  urgent  deadline  of 
May  15  is  still  within  reach.  After  that 
date,  even  if  a  budget  resolution  has 
not  been  agreed  on,  appropriations 
bills  can  be  taken  up  on  the  floor.  So  it 
is  important  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion be  agreed  to  in  time  to  provide 
guidance  and  discipline  to  the  appro- 
priations process. 

Early  agreement  on  the  BBA  also 
showed  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  can  work  together  on  fiscal 
policy.  The  BBA  signaled  that  fiscal 
gridlock  would  not  be  permitted  to 
stymie  an  orderly  fiscal  process.  Arti- 
cle 13  of  the  BBA  indicates  that  we 
intend  to  resume  negotiations  to 
tackle  the  daunting  task  of  reaching 
the  fiscal  year  1991  target.  For  Repub- 
licans, this  is  a  key  ingredient  of  the 
budget  agreement  and  to  our  support 
today  of  the  budget  resolution. 

The  substance  of  the  BBA  is  just  as 
important  as  its  impact  on  the  process. 
The  agreement,  and  the  budget  resolu- 
tion on  which  it  Is  based,  draws  a  very 
fine  line  between  the  priorities  of  the 
new  Bush  administration  and  the  pri- 
orities of  the  democratically  con- 
trolled Congress. 

As  a  Republican,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  large  revenue  increases 
were  rejected  in  both  documents.  The 
BBA  and  today's  budget  resolution 
allow  $5.3  bUlion  in  additional  reve- 
nues—exactly the  amount  requested 
by  President  Bush  in  his  budget  plan. 
The  defense  figure,  while  not  as 
high  as  the  administration  would  have 
liked,  is  set  at  a  level  President  Bush 
believes  is  acceptable.  Similarly,  it  is 
important  that  our  international  pro- 
grams not  be  held  hostage  to  deficit 
reduction,  and  the  BBA  specifies  an 
amount  to  be  set  aside  for  them. 

I  am  much  less  happy  about  the 
treatment  of  domestic  discretionary 
spending  and  entitlements.  Here  we 
fell  victim  to  the  "baseline  syndrome." 
Working  from  an  incomprehensible 
starting  point,  we  counted  as  savings 
poUcies  that  ordinary  people  would 
view  as  increases.  We  evaded  entitle- 


ment cuts  for  the  most  part,  and  those 
that  were  agreed  to  tended  to  be  cos- 
metic rather  than  the  true  article.  Dis- 
cretionary domestic  spending  was  al- 
lowed to  rise  $3.6  billion  above  the 
baseline,  nearly  $10  billion  above  the 
fiscal  year  1989  level  under  which  we 
are  currently  operating. 

The  remaining  slippery  parts  of  the 
budget  resolution  are  just  as  filled 
with  gimmicks:  asset  sales  we  really  do 
not  expect  to  occur  and  user  fees  we 
really  do  not  expect  to  impose. 

The  "slide  by"  nature  of  this  budget 
leaves  us  perilously  dependent  on  for- 
eign capital  to  fund  our  domestic  in- 
vestment. Our  need  for  foreign  capital, 
the  result  of  both  a  low-personal  sav- 
ings rate  and  large  Federal  deficits, 
makes  our  economy  especially  vulnera- 
ble to  economic  forces  outside  our  im- 
mediate control. 

Reducing  our  Federal  deficit  is  the 
most  direct  way  to  improve  our  nation- 
al savings  rate  and  to  reassure  our 
creditors  that  we  will  not  indefinitely 
rely  on  them  to  fund  our  economic 
growth.  Unfortunately,  this  budget 
resolution  does  little  to  convince  inter- 
national credit  markets  of  our  long 
term  commitment  to  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. - 
However,  despite  the  frustration  of 
not  producing  more  real  savings,  the 
budget  resolution  nevertheless  de- 
serves our  support  as  another  step 
toward  more  significant  deficit  reduc- 
tion in  1991. 

The  essential  elements  of  this 
budget  resolution  are  the  aggreage 
function  totals  which  follow  from  the 
agreed  upon  levels  of  the  bipartisan 
budget  agreement.  The  recommenda- 
tions and  funding  assumptions  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report  reflect 
nothing  more  than  the  preferences  of 
some  members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. These  recommendations  are  in  no 
way  binding  to  appropriators.  author- 
izers  or  entitlers.  nor  should  they  be. 

I  would  hope  that  future  budget  res- 
olutions would  contain  even  less  in  the 
way  of  nonbinding  committee  report 
language.  The  Budget  Committee  has 
authority  to  set  and  enforce  aggregate 
budget  totals,  and  to  give  reconcilia- 
tion instructions.  Our  budget  resolu- 
tion should  reflect  this  role  and  not 
seek  to  overstep  it. 

Although  this  resolution  fails  many 
of  the  tests  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  I 
plan  to  support  it  as  the  best  agree- 
ment obtainable  under  the  circum- 
stances. With  the  breathing  room  that 
this  agreement  provides.  I  fervently 
hope  that  we  wUl  be  able  to  move  rap- 
idly into  negotiations  on  deficit  reduc- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1991. 


Mr. 


D  1420 
Chairman,  having  said  wonder 


ful  things  about  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  I  would 
love  to  ask  him  to  engage  in  a  bit  of  an 
exchange. 


Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  Budget 
Committee  recommends  only  total 
amounts  for  budget  functions,  we 
often  have  specific  priorities  in  mind, 
and  these  are  indicated  in  our  report 
language.  One  of  our  priorities  is  fimd- 
ing  for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Our 
report  mentions  the  amount  of  $500 
million  in  budget  authority.  I  just 
want  the  record  to  reflect  that  we 
hope  this  figure  will  serve  as  a  floor. 
We  did  not  intend  this  to  indicate  a 
maximum  amount,  but  a  minimum 
funding  level  for  the  Eximbank.  In 
your  opinion  is  that  the  intention  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  PanettaI. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee.  It  was  reaUy  in- 
tended that  this  number  be  a  mini- 
mum funding  level  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reiterate  my  sugges- 
tion that  while  in  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble worlds  we  might  be  voting  on  a 
Utopian  budget  resolution,  we  are 
faced  instead  with  what  is  merely  an 
acceptable  one.  Because  it  is  the  only 
option  other  than  chaos.  I  strongly 
recommend  a  positive  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  aaid  I  would  like  to  express  my 
deepest  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
the  great  work  and  cooperation  that 
she  provided  during  the  markup  on 
the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  she  was  extremely 
valuable  in  a  number  of  areas  to  try  to 
provide  adequate  funding  for  prior- 
ities, particularly  on  the  AIDS  issue 
and  also  the  offshore  drilling  issue 
with  which  the  gentleman  in  the  chair 
is  very  familiar. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  certainly  has  been 
a  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman  of  his 
task  force  on  health  and  human  serv- 
ices. Now  that  the  long  and  exhaust- 
ing process  of  drafting  the  House 
budget  resolution  is  almost  at  an  end. 
I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
thank  some  very  deserving  colleagues 
and  to  share  some  of  my  reflections  on 
what  we  have  accomplished. 

Is  this  a  perfect  budget?  No,  it  is  not. 
It  is  not  perfect  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans. 
But  I  think  given  the  constraints, 
given  the  alternatives  it  is  indeed  the 
very  best  that  could  have  been 
achieved.  I  really  do  want  to  congratu- 
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late  the  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta].  He  was 
able  to  build  a  consensus  despite  for- 
midable obstacles. 

The  difficulty  the  chairman  faced  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  administra- 
tion were  really  minor  compared  to 
what  we  Democrats  had  in  store  for 
him  in  the  Democratic  caucuses.  But 
he  conducted  himself,  did  my  chair- 
man, like  a  real  statesmen  throughout. 
I  think  the  chairman  pulled  off  a 
small  miracle  today.  Of  course,  credit 
is  due  to  Mr.  Prenzel  for  his  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  this  bipartisan 
budget. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  served  with  me  on 
the  Task  Force  for  Human  Resources: 
on  the  Democratic  side.  Bob  Wise, 
Mahty  Sabo.  Mahcy  Kaptur,  Dale 
KiLOEE.  Mike  Espy.  Bernie  Dwyer, 
and  Dick  Durbin;  on  the  Republican 
side.  Bill  Goodling.  Jack  Buechner, 
John  Kasich,  and  Helen  Bentley. 

Our  task  force  held  hearings  on 
some  of  the  real  hot  spots  in  this 
year's  budget,  the  kid  programs,  AIDS. 
Medicare,  and  veterans  programs.  Our 
task  force  hearings  and  deliberations 
played  a  major  role  in  shaping  this 
budget  resolution. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Human  Re- 
sources Task  Force  deserve  much  of 
the  credit.  I  must  say  that  some  of  the 
witnesses  that  we  had  at  our  hearings 
deserve  much  of  the  credit,  people  like 
Dr.  Brazilton,  who  came  in  and  talked 
about  how  we  are  losing  our  kids,  we 
are  losing  them  to  drugs,  losing  them 
to  poverty  and  we  have  to  make  chil- 
dren a  priority  in  this  budget.  There  is 
no  question  that  we  did  just  that. 

What  we  have  before  us  today  is  a 
kinder  and  gentler  budget  but  not  just 
in  words,  in  numbers. 

By  adopting  the  recommendations 
embodied  in  the  leadership  initiative 
for  children,  we  have  laid  the  ground- 
work for  expansions  of  Head  Start, 
WIC,  maternal  and  child  health  care, 
child  immunizations.  community 
health  centers,  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps.  Medicaid,  child  care, 
and  education. 

By  increasing  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams we  are  investing  in  our  kids,  ex- 
panding the  availability  of  health  and 
education  benefits  and  will  give  thou- 
sands of  children  and  their  parents  a 
boost  in  their  struggle  to  break  the 
bonds  of  poverty  and  despair. 

Furthermore,  we  staved  off  50  per- 
cent of  the  Medicare  cuts  and  gave  all 
Federal  employees  a  raise  of  3.6  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  what  they 
deserve  but  it  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  better 
than  the  2  percent  or  the  2.5  percent 
that  President  Bush  at  first  was  push- 
ing. 

We  won  a  substantial  increase  in 
AIDS  funding.  It  is  not  enough,  but  it 
is  substantial.  It  is  up  about  47  percent 
to  $1.9  billion. 


UMI 


I  think  this  budget  resolution  re- 
flects an  awareness  that  the  circle  of 
victims  of  this  horrible  epidemic  is 
widening  to  include  drug  users,  the 
toughest  group  to  reach.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  infants,  the  most  vulnerable 
group.  They  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves. We  must. 

When  you  hear  that  1  of  every  64 
babies  bom  in  the  Bronx  is  being  bom 
AIDS-posititive.  we  know  we  have  a 
job  to  do. 

The  Budget  Committee  also  includ- 
ed language  urging  the  Health  and 
Human  Services  director  to  set  up  a 
special  commission  on  pediatric  AIDS. 
I  hope  the  administration  will  take 
heed  of  that  recommendation. 

Obviously  if  I  could  start  from 
scratch.  I  would  come  up  with  a 
budget  resolution  really  different  from 
the  one  that  we  have  before  us  today. 
I  believe  we  could  go  a  lot  further  to 
help  our  kids,  make  education  and 
heailth  benefits  more  widely  available, 
to  really  fight  the  war  on  drugs  and  to 
trun  the  tide  on  AIDS:  but  to  do  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  needed  new  reve- 
nues in  this  budget  and  it  just  was  not 
to  be.  You  have  to  cope  with  the  reali- 
ties. 

I  was  also  disappointed  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  did  not  allow  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Durbin  and  myself 
which  would  have  transferred  some 
more  dollars  from  the  overbloated 
military  budget  into  the  domestic  side. 
But  that  was  not  to  be. 

But  every  budget  is  a  patchwork  of 
compromise  and  I  believe  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  has  put  together  a 
resolution  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud. 

D  1430 

Make  no  mistake  about  this  budget, 
it  moves  Members  in  the  correct  direc- 
tion. In  budget  authority.  If  Members 
compare  George  Bush's  numbers  to 
the  numbers  before  Members  today, 
domestic  discretionary  is  up  in  budget 
authority  by  $13.1  billion.  Military 
spending  is  down  in  budget  authority 
by  $5.8  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  shift  that  I 
think  is  long  overdue  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  am  really  proud  to  support 
this  budget  because  of  this  shift  in  pri- 
orities. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Budget  Committee 
staff.  Some  of  them  are  on  this  floor 
today.  They  worked  tirelessly  and 
they  give  meaning  to  the  expression 
"grace  under  pressure."  Without  in- 
tending to  slight  anyone.  I  am  not 
going  to  single  out  the  staffers,  but  let 
the  word  go  out  that  this  Member  of 
Congress  knows  that  they  did  a  stellar 
job. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  work  with  you 
as  your  chairman  of  one  of  your  task 
forces  has  been  indeed  a  great  privi- 
lege for  me.  I  have  1  more  year  to  give 
of  my  service  until  I  am  off  the  com- 


mittee, and  I  assure  the  chairman  as 
hard  as  I  worked  this  year.  I  will  work 
harder  next  year  under  your  able  lead- 
ership. I  thank  the  chairman  for  this 
opportunity  to  play  a  small  role  in  the 
framing  of  this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer].  whose  amendment  has  been 
made  in  order  and  will  be  presented 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Frenzel]  yielding  time  to 
me.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  both 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  for  leading 
the  effort  to  develop  a  bipartisan 
budget  resolution.  I  do  not  intend  to 
vote  for  it.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  the  work  that  they  did.  I 
think  the  problem  that  they  have  in 
developing  this  budget  resolution  is 
the  unwillingness,  up  until  now,  for 
this  institution  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  fundamental  defect  that  is  driving 
the  budget  deficit  that  we  know  exists 
in  this  country  today,  namely,  mone- 
tary instability. 

In  a  way,  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  and  scppreciation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  Baker  for  the 
work  that  he  did  as  Secretary  of 
Treasury  under  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration for  his  kind  concern  for  real 
estate  values  in  California.  Because 
when  he  deliberately  set  a  policy  for 
this  country  of  debasing  the  American 
dollar  versus  world  currencies  in  Sep- 
tember 1985,  he  did  wonders  for  the 
real  estate  market  in  my  home  State. 
The  rationale  is  quite  simple  for  a  Jap- 
anese businessman.  He  would  have  to 
put  up  230  yen  of  his  currency  to  buy 
a  dollar  in  September  1985,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment says  we  are  going  to  drive 
down  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  2Vi 
years  later  a  Japanese  investor  can 
buy  a  dollar  with  130  yen.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  Japanese  business  people 
have  tremendous  interest  in  real 
estate  all  over  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  big  bargain. 

The  defect  that  Mr.  Baker  was  work- 
ing with  and  we  are  still  facing  today 
is  variable  exchange  rates,  a  dollar 
backed  by  nothing,  and  the  instability 
which  that  brings  to  our  system. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta]  related  that  the  interest  cost 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  some- 
thing like  $170  billion.  That  is  one  of 
the  games  we  play,  and  I  am  not  cast- 
ing aspersions  on  him.  He  is  just 
merely  dealing  with  the  literature  we 
put  out.  The  gross  interest  expense  of 
maintaining  this  paper  dollar  system 
in  fiscal  year  1990  will  be  $248  billion. 
We  reduce  it  to  $170  billion  by  deduct- 
ing from  the  gross  interest  expense 
what  we  paid  to  the  bonds  held  by 
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Government  trust  funds  representing 
probably  $80  biUion.  The  true  measure 
of  the  deficit  is  not  what  we  say 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  targets  to 
be.  The  true  measure  of  the  deficit  is 
how  much  are  we  going  to  increase  the 
national  debt  by  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
Answer,  right  out  of  the  pages  of 
OMB.  it  is  $238.4  billion.  That  is  the 
projected  increase  in  the  national  debt 
in  fiscal  year  1990.  In  the  decade  of 
the  1980's.  those  Members  who  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  here  will  have 
witnessed  the  addition  to  the  national 
debt  of  close  to  $2  trillion.  When  we 
began  in  the  year  1980  we  had  a  na- 
tional debt  of  about  $1  trillion.  When 
we  end  the  decade  of  the  1980's  our 
national  debt  will  have  escalated  to 
practically  $3  trillion. 

The  budget  alternative  I  will  present 
to  the  House  tomorrow  contains  one 
change  that  is  fundamental  that  has 
to  take  place  sooner  or  later  concern- 
ing how  we  run  the  monetary  affairs 
of  this  country.  It  would  achieve  a  re- 
duction in  gross  interest  expense  of 
some  $32  billion  in  fiscal  year  1990  by 
selling  gold-backed  bonds,  something 
this  Nation  has  not  done  for  over  50 
years.  We  believe  that  the  interest 
cost  expense  on  those  bonds  would 
come  to  about  a  point  and  a  half  as  op- 
posed to  the  existing  interest  expense 
of  8  Mi  percent  on  the  sale  of  debt  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

We  should  recognize  that  in  fiscal 
year  1990  the  general  fund  deficit  will 
be  $241  billion.  We  allegedly  reduce 
that  total  to  $92.5  billion  by  crediting 
against  the  general  fund  deficit  $148.5 
billion  of  trust  fund  money.  Now  we 
all  know  what  happens  to  people  in 
the   private   sector   when   they   take 
trust  fund  money  for  private  purposes. 
They  put  those  people  in  jail.  In  fact, 
we  have  a  member  of  the  former  ad- 
ministration. Colonel  North,  standing 
in  the  criminal  dock  of  a  courtroom  m 
this  city,  as  we  speak,  defending  him- 
self from  the  charge  that  he   used 
trust  fund  money  raised  for  the  Con- 
tras  for  his  own  personal  purposes.  We 
know  that  we  teach  our  children,  in 
any  event,  and  our  criminal  laws  say  a 
person  shall  not  use  trust  fund  money 
for  general  fund  purposes,  although 
we  are  extensively  doing  that  today 
and  in  the  proposed  budget  resolution 
now  pending  before  the  House. 

Sometimes  Members  ask  well,  how 
can  we  reduce  the  interest  cost  on  a 
bond  that  currently  is  sold  by  the 
Treasury  at  an  average  of  8.5  percent 
down  to  1.5  percent?  We  have  no  fur- 
ther to  go  than  what  a  corporation  in 
this  country  engaged  in  the  mining 
business,  the  gold  mining  business,  did 
last  year.  The  Newmont  Mining  Co. 
borrowed  half  a  billion  dollars  of  gold 
bullion  from  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  sold  the  gold  bullion  for  cash  in 
the  gold  market  and  retired  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  their  debt.  They  were 
carrying  that  debt  at  an  average  inter- 


est rate  of  8  percent  a  year,  and  to 
repay  that  gold  to  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,  they  gave  a  contract  to  return 
it  in  5  years  which  carried  an  interest 
rate  of  2.5  percent.  Through  this  proc- 
ess they  have  reduced  the  carrying 
costs  on  their  debt  of  half  a  billion 
dollars  from  8  percent  to  2.5. 

If  this  corporation  is  smart  enough 
to  use  their  gold  resources  to  do  that, 
the  U.S.  Government  can  do  the  same 
thing.  We  can  sell  a  gold-backed  bond 
for  an  interest  rate  of  about  a  point 
and  a  half. 

Other  persons  ask.  well,  who  in  the 
private  sector,  somebody  with  creden- 
tials, advocates  that  tnis  is  a  policy  al- 
ternative that  we  can  pursue?  How 
about  Alan  Greenspan.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  1981  he 
wrote  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  saying  we  should  pursue  this 
very  policy  alternative  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  namely,  to  sell  bonds 
backed  by  gold. 

Why   is   it   that   we   can   sell   gold 
backed  by  a  bond  for  an  interest  rate 
so  low?  Simple.  When  a  lender  of  cap- 
ital realizes  that  when  they  get  the 
money  back,  it  will  buy  what  it  bought 
when  it  was  lent,  that  by  definition  is 
honest  money.  That  is  what  a  bond 
backed  by  gold  will  achieve.  It  will 
assure  to  the  lender  of  capital  when 
they  get  their  capital  back  it  will  buy 
what  it  bought  when  it  was  lent.  That 
is   missing    in   the   ingredient   today, 
missing,  for  instance,  in  the  budget  al- 
ternative that  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  produced.  Members  will  please 
note  that  in  the  categories  they  have 
identified    one    which    says     'Allow- 
ances;" there  are  $19.3  billion  of  un- 
specified  reductions   that   are   to   be 
achieved  in  order  to  reach  the  spend- 
ing totals  that  are  talked  about  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Now  my  understanding  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  was  that  they 
were  to  adjust  the  spending  categories 
so  as  to  achieve  the  target.  Well,  they 
have  just  finessed  the  whole  issue  of 
$19.3  billion  of  spending  reductions  to 
be  achieved  somehow,  and  they  are 
unidentified.  That  to  me  is  not  the 
way  a  Committee  on  the  Budget 
should  be  bringing  a  budget  resolution 
to  the  floor. 


cle  was  the  reality  that  Americans 
have  conducted  that  we  are  now  in  an 
era  of  declining  living  standards 
rather  than  increasing  living  stand- 
ards. Heretofore  we  have  always 
hoped  and  dreamed  for  our  kids  that 
the  next  generation  will  live  better 
than  we  do.  The  polls  in  America  say 
that  this  is  no  longer  true. 

The  problem  is  that  with  the  step 
that  was  taken  back  in  August  1971, 
when  we  shut  the  gold  window  by  the 
action  of  President  Nixon,  we  let  the 
inflation  genie  out  of  the  bottle.  Our 
dollars  are  backed  by  nothing  except 
the  promise  to  issue  more  doUars. 

We  can  restore  the  living  standards 
of  this  country,  increase  productivity, 
and  provide  for  capital  accumulation 
to  the  extent  that  we  recognize  a 
defect  in  the  existing  monetary  system 
of  our  country. 

We  can  eliminate  that  entire  budget 
deficit  in  4  years  without  gimmickery 
if  we  refinance  the  maturing  short- 
term  debt  by  issuing  gold  bonds.  Mem- 
bers may  realize  perhaps  that  within 
the  next  year  we  will  have  a  trillion 
dollars  of  our  debt  come  due.  and  by 
refinancing  that  debt  with  gold-backed 
bonds,  we  can  drive  down  the  interest 
expense  in  a  way  that  is  at  a  level 
where  we  can  live  with  it. 

The  precise  details  of  the  budget  al- 
ternative that  I  am  talking  about  are 
as  follows: 


A  Kinder  and  Gentler  Budget 
Dear  Colleague:  When  the  House  takes 
up  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  for  FY  1990,  we  plan  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute which  meets  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  targets  without  raising  taxes,  gutting 
defense,  playing  games  with  retirement 
COLA'S,  or  making  cuts  in  benefit  pro- 
grams. Deficit  reduction  is  attained  through 
refinancing  interest  on  public  debt,  a  tax 
amnesty  program,  and  higher  revenues  asa 
result  of  attaining  a  balanced  budget  by  FY 

1993. 
This  is  the  current  picture: 


(Outtiys  «  Mtams  of  mm  (C80  tasekne)] 


D  1440 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  defect 
alone  speaks  to  the  lack  of  credibility 
of  the  work  product  they  have 
brought  to  us.  The  basic  defect  that 
our  friends  on  the  Budget  Committee 
are  working  under  is  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  run  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  a  paper- 
backed dollar.  The  Members  will  note 
that  on  May  1  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
ran  an  article  showing  the  results  of  a 
poll  conducted  by  that  newspaper  and 
NBC,  and  in  it  the  statement  appeared 
that  the  golden  years  are  over.  The 
point  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
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Note  that  net  Interest  comprises  116.7%  of 
the  entire  deficit  in  FY  1990.  Interest  on 
debt  ($264  biUion),  excluding  trust  fund 
income,  comprises  169.2%  of  the  deficit! 
This  is  where  savings  should  come  from. 

It  is  educational  to  compare  sUted  def  icite 
with  actual  Increase  In  debt.  We  are  told 
that  the  1990  deficit  wUl  be  $156  billion 
(CBO)  under  current  policies  or  $91  billion 
under  the  President  s  budget  (which  is  simi- 
lar to  the  $92  billion  estimated  In  the 
Reagan  FY  1990  budget).  All  of  these  fig- 
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ures  are  highly  misleading.  A  far  more  accu-     crease  of  $238  billion.  CBO  projects  an  even     (Reagan,  FY  1990)  is  offset  by  $149  billion 


rate  barometer  of  red  ink  is  the  public  debt. 
Check  page  105  of  the  United  SUtes  Budget 
in  Brief.  FY  1990.  Gross  federal  debt  is  pro- 
jected to  grow  from  $2,869  trillion  in  FY 
1989  to  $3,107  trillion  in  FY   1990-an  in 
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greater  $279  billion  increase  in  debt  (from 
$2,865  trillion  in  FY  1989  to  $3,144  trillion 
in  FY  1990).  So  how  is  the  real  deficit  re- 
duced to  the  stated  deficit?  By  cheating. 
The  federaal   fund  deficit  of  $241   billion 

TABU  l.-R£C£IPTS,  OUTWYS,  AND  D£BT,  1980-92 
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in  trust  fund  revenue.  This  accounting  gim- 
mickry is  illegal  in  the  private  sector  and 
ought  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 
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Why  not  attack  the  deficit  where  it  looms 
the  largest  and  hurts  the  least?  Interest 
paymenU.  In  Pebniary.  1988.  the  Newmonl 
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Mining  Corporation  borrowed  1  million 
ounces  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia  for  5  years  at  2.5%  interest.  It  then 


sold  the  bullion  for  nearly  $500  million  and 
used  the  proceeds  to  reduce  its  8%  debt  by 
one-third.    The    federal    government    can 
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adopt  a  similar  approach  by  issumg  gold 
bonds  at  1%  interest  (which  is  the  rate  at 
which  It  is  believed  the  Banli  of  Nova  Scotia 
borrowed  its  gold).  $676  billion  in  debt  will 
roll  over  in  1989  at  an  average  rate  of  8.3%. 
Reducing  interest  costs  from  8.3%  to  1% 
would  achieve  significant  savings  in  debt 
payment.  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Alan  Greenspan  propounded  a  gold  bond  re- 
financing scheme  in  1981.  a  concept  echoed 
by  investment  banker  and  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Prance  Evan  Galbraith. 

DANNEMEYER  FISCAL  YEAR  1990  BUDGET  SUBSTITUTE 
im  Mim  ol  dollan) 
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COMPONENTS 

Interest  savings 
Approximately  $676  billion  of  marketable 
public  debt  falls  due  within  one  year  (1989). 
bearing  a  current  average  interest  rate  of 
8  3%.  Moreover,  $1,548  trillion  of  market- 
able debt  will  roll  over  within  a  ten-year 
period.  We  are  paying  about  $250  billion  per 
year  to  finance  that  debt,  a  sum  far  exceed- 


ing the  annual  budget  deficit.  Considerable 
budget  savings  can  be  achieved  by  reducing 
those  payments. 

By  issuing  long-term  (40  year)  gold  bonds 
at  1%  interest,  we  can  reduce  the  interest  on 
debt  by  7.3%.  Savings  are  estimated  to  be 
$25  billion  In  the  first  year  (FY  1990),  half 
of  the  $49  billion  total  potential  savings 
(since  not  all  debt  will  be  converted  at  the 
same  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
is  staggered  throughout  the  year). 
Tax  amnesty 
A  score  of  states  have  conducted  amnesty 
programs  which  have  produced  considerable 
revenues.  In  some  cases  far  exceeding  even 
the  most  optimistic  forecasts.  According  to 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
tax  evasion  at  the  feder.  1  level  was  estimat- 
ed by  the  end  of  1986  to  be  $100  billion  an- 
nually. States  such  as  Illinois  have  reported 
that  amnesty  programs  have  recovered  the 
equivalent  of  1.5%  of  total  revenues.  Accord- 
ingly a  similar  program  should  bring  In  ap- 
proximately $15  billion  to  the  federal  cof- 
fers. 

Analyses  of  a  federal  tax  amnesty  pro- 
gram have  concluded  that  from  $7  to  $47 
billion  can  be  collected:  most  projections 
have  been  In  the  $10  and  $20  billion  range. 
Furthermore,  once  previously  unreported  or 
underreported  Income  Is  added  to  the  tax 
rolls  sUte  experience  Indicates  that  equiva- 
lent'amounts  should  be  collected  In  subse- 
quent years. 

It  Is  proposed  that  an  amnesty  program  be 
Implemented  for  a  three  month  period 
during  an  IRS  "off  season"  such  as  July 
through  September,  1989.  Interest  and  pen- 
alties would  be  waived  during  this  period  on 
unreported  or  delingent  tax  liability.  IRS 
enforcement  capabilities  were  enhanced  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986;  delinquent  tax- 
payers would  have  the  option  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  amnesty  program  or  facing 
more  severe  penalties. 

Higher  GNP 

Reduced  Interest  on  debt  and  additional 

revenue  from  a  tax  amnesty  program  are 

anticipated  to  decrease  the  budget  deficit  by 

$19  billion  m  FY  1989  and  $54  billion  In  FY 

DEBT  INTEREST  REDUCTION 


1990.  A  significant  reduction  in  the  deficit— 
and,  more  Importantly,  a  real  trend  towards 
a  balanced  budget  within  four  years— will 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the  economy.  In- 
cluding trade  and  overall  productivity. 
Hence,  It  Is  projected  that  real  GNP  will 
attain  a  higher  level  of  growth  beginning  in 
1989,  analogous  to  projections  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  For  purposes 
of  this  substitute,  OMB  GNP  projections 
are  used,  beginning  In  1989.  This  higher 
level  of  real  GNP  will  generate  $4.2  billion 
In  additional  revenue  In  FY  1989  and  $14.4 
billion  In  FY  1990  (extrapolating  from  CBO 
"rule  of  thumb"). 

Eagle  bond  refinancing  formula 
[Dollars  In  bllUonsl 

l$t-year  effect 

1.  Amount  of  marketable  debt  ma- 
turing In  a  given  year $675.9 

2.  Current  effective  Interest  rate 
(percent) *■' 

3.  New  gold  bond  rate  (percent) 10 

4.  Maximum  annual  savings  (total 
savings  ultimately  derived  from 
the  reduction  In  rates) $49.3 

5.  Average  annual  savings  (pro-rated 
on  an  annual  basis;  half  of  maxi- 
mum savings  win  be  achieved  In  a 
given  year  since  not  all  debt  Is  con- 
verted at  once  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year) *24.7 

6.  Carryover  (the  difference  between 
maximum  and  average  aimual  sav- 
ings Is  carried  over  into  the  subse- 
quent year  since  all  maturing  debt 
will  eventually  be  refinanced  at 
the  new  gold  bond  rate) '  0 

7.  Net  annual  savings  (total  of  aver- 
age annual  savings  plus  carryover 
from  previous  year) $24.7 

Cumulative  annual  savings  (the 


8. 


total  in  a  given  year  of  net  annual 
savings  plus  cumulative  savings 
from  the  previous  year,  since  sav- 
ings, once  achieved,  constitute  a 
permanent    reduction    In    Interest 

costs) ^24.7 

>  $24.7  billion  to  next  year. 


(Dollar  amounts  in  tHllnnsI 
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1.0 
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49.3 
210 
11.7 
92 
7.5 
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5.6 
32 
22 
32 


247 
10.5 
5.9 
46 
3.8 
2.7 
2.8 
16 
11 
16 


Net  annual  savings 
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1,5481 


892.6 


TAX  PAYMENTS  BY  INCOME  GROUPS,  1981-86 

IDoUars  in  mMions] 


Adjusted  gross  income 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Total  adwidual  income  tans  pad: 
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uat 


$26,571 
10.475 
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6.955 
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If  anyone  believes  that  the  key  to  lower 
deficits  is  higher  taxes,  think  again.  Those 
who  are  economically  better  off  are  paying 
a  greater  share  of  taxes,  contrary  to  conven- 
ient political  rhetoric.  Tax  increases  are  not 
the  solution  to  budget  deficits.  It's  time  to 
deflate  the  debt  bubble. 

We  solicit  your  support   for  this  budget 
substitute.  Information  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  gold  bonds  is  available  through  Bill 
Dannemeyer's  office  (contact  Ben  Naslund 
X  54111).  If  you  have  any  questions,  we  will 
be  pleased  to  discuss  this  proposal  with  you. 
Sincerely. 
Robert  C.  Smith.   Robert  K.   E>oman. 
Wally    Herger.    Barbara    Vucanovich. 
Clyde  C.  Holloway.  Bob  Walker.  Tom 
DeLay.  James  V.  Hansen.  Bob  Stump. 
Norman   D.    Shumway.    Dan    Burton. 
Dana  Rohrabacher.  Dick  Armey.  Toby 
Roth.   Bill   Dannemeyer.  Jim  Inhofe. 
Ron  Packard.  Carlos  Moohead,  Mem- 
ben  0/  Convrest. 

Brihg  Back  Optimism— Bring  Back  Gold 
Bonds 

(By  Bill  Dannemeyer) 
A  stark  change  in  expectations  is  revealed 
by  a  recent  Wall  Street  Joumal/NBC  news 
poll.  Despite  seven  years  of  solid  economic 
growth.  Americans  who  think  the  standard 
Of  living  is  falling  outnumber,  for  the  first 
time,  those  who  think  it  is  rising.  In  a  fea- 
ture front-page  article  (May  1.  1989)  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  concludes  that  "the 
Golden  Years  are  over".  In  the  past  decade 
and  a  half,  the  economy's  ability  to  provide 
greater  returns  to  every  working  American 
has  faltered.  And  there  are  some  trends, 
such  as  the  rapid  buildup  of  debt,  and  the 
perennial  banking  crisis,  that  portend  even 
more  for  the  future. 

The  article  is  ominously  entitled:  "Losing 
Faith".  It  stresses  that  at  the  heart  of  the 
debate  over  living  standards  lies  a  troubling 
paradox.  The  word  is  going  through  a  whirl- 
wind of  technological  changes,  with  ad- 
vances emerging  almost  daily  in  fast-moving 
fields  such  as  microelectronics,  computers, 
and  biotechnology.  But  those  technological 
changes  are  not  fueling  economic  growth  as 
they  did  in  the  past.  "The  computer  revolu- 
tion has  shown  up  everywhere — except  in 
productivity  figures",  complained  one  econ- 
omist interviewed  by  the  paper.  The  prob- 
lem of  stagnating  living  standards  is  tied  up 
with  the  problem  of  the  sharp  decline  in 
growth  of  productivity.  Advances  in  manu- 
facturing technology  provide  the  basis  for 
increase  In  productivity  which,  in  turn,  form 
the  foundation  for  a  steady  rise  in  material 
well-being.  The  bottom  line  is  that  inflation- 
adjusted  wages  in  the  U.S..  which  were  in- 
creasing at  the  average  rate  of  almost  2% 
per  annum  during  the  decades  before  1971. 
have  been  declining  at  the  average  rate  of 
one-half  percent  since. 


Although   the  Journal  cites  the   budget 
deficit  and  the  debt  spiral  as  the  greatest 

threat  to  future  living  !>i.andards.  its  analy- 
sis stops  short  of  offering  a  comprehensive 
solution.  It  fails  to  see  the  significance  of 

1971.  That  year  sticks  out.  like  a  sore 
thumb,  in  every  statistics  and  every  chart. 

1971  was  the  year  when  America's  promises 
to  pay  lost  their  meaning— the  year  when 
President  Nixon  "closed  the  gold  window", 
and  Congress  abdicated  its  Constitutional 
responsibility  to  define  what  a  dollar  is. 
1971  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  cap- 
ital decumulation  and  capital  destruction, 
affecting  agriculture,  industry,  and  even 
banking.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  the  era 
of  soft  dollars,  making  it  possible  for  for- 
eigners to  move  in  and  to  snap  up  surviving 
American  assets  at  bargain-basement  prices. 
It  unveiled  skyrocketing  and  volatile  com- 
modity prices.  It  invented  "stagflation  ".  It 
ushered  in  a  regime  of  high  and  volatile  in- 
terest rates.  It  heralded  a  regime  of  low  and 
uncertain  bond  values.  It  made  the  savings 
rate  collapse.  It  put  the  debt-spiral  into 
high  gear.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  the  root  cause  of  our  troubles  goes 
back  to  the  quality  of  promises  men  live  by. 

The  speedy  restoration  of  rising  living 
standards,  productivity,  and  capital  accumu- 
lation will  become  possible  as  soon  as  we  are 
ready  to  address  the  issue  of  quality  of 
promises.  To  bring  back  the  American 
Dream,  we  must  bring  back  gold  bonds.  We 
could  eliminate  the  entire  budget  deficit  in 
four  years  without  gimmickry,  if  we  refi- 
nanced the  maturing  short-term  debt  by  is- 
suing gold  bonds.  A  new  breeze  of  confi- 
dence in  America's  promises  would  change 
the  atmosphere  in  the  world  economy.  For- 
eign scavengers,  who  are  picking  up  the 
pieces  after  our  real-estate,  bond,  and  stock 
markets  crashed,  would  be  driven  out.  A 
new  era  of  reconstruction  could  start,  to  re- 
build the  capital  base  of  America's  industry, 
agriculture,  and  banking.  The  time-hal- 
lowed virtue  of  thrift  would  be  given  a  new 
lease  on  life.  The  money-changers  and  spec- 
ulators, who  drive  currency  and  bond  values 
down  so  that  they  could  drive  them  up 
again,  and  make  a  killing  at  both  ends  of 
the  swing  at  the  expense  of  the  productive 
elements  in  society,  would  be  chased  out  of 
the  temple.  Pessimism,  as  if  by  magic,  would 
disappear  and  give  way  to  a  new,  creative 
optimism. 

Unfortunately,  ignorance  and  vested  in- 
terest stand  in  the  way.  The  men  in  charge 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  are  usurpers 
of  powers,  powers  which  by  the  Constitu- 
tion belong  to  Congress.  They  will  not  yield 
without  a  fight.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  clear 
that  Congress  is  ready  to  reassert  itself  and 
its  monetary  powers. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal/NBC poll  concerns  our  children.  Ameri- 
ca's dynamism  has  always  been  due  to  the 
belief  that  each  generation  would  live  better 
than  the  last.  According  to  the  results  of 


the  poll,  this  has  now  changed.  In  a  painful 
awareness  striking  at  the  heart  of  American 
life,  the  majority  no  longer  assume  that 
their  children  will  be  better  off  than  they 
are. 

We  cannot  honestly  say  to  our  children 
that  we  have  done  everything  in  our  power 
to  save  their  patrimony.  We  haven't  tried 
hard  enough  to  bring  down  interest  rates. 
The  regime  of  high  interest  rates  is  not  an 
act  of  God.  It  entirely  is  man-made.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  nature  of  promises.  Gold 
bonds  command  high  value,  and  can  be  sold 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  because  of  the 
superb  nature  of  the  promise  they  embody. 
Paper  bonds  command  low  value,  and  can 
only  be  sold  at  high  coupon-rates,  because 
all  they  promise  to  pay  at  maturity  is  an- 
other promise  of  the  same  dubious  value. 
There  are  two  possibilities.  Either  those 
promises  are  believed;  then  we  saddle  our 
children  with  an  impossible  debt  burden 
which  increases  at  double-digit  rates.  Or,  at 
one  point  in  time,  those  promises  will  be  dls- 
l)elieved:  in  this  case  we  bequeathe  a  credit 
collapse  to  our  children,  possibly  with  a 
Great  Depression  in  its  wake. 

As  the  polls  show,  the  American  people 
are  intelligent  enough  to  realize  that  their 
children  have  been  deprived  of  their  birth- 
right. They  are  looking  for  leaders  who 
would  restore  their  rights.  People  may  not 
know  all  the  answers.  It  is  the  duty  of  their 
leaders  to  study  the  principles  of  public  fi- 
nance and  credit,  and  come  up  with  the  so- 
lution: bring  back  the  promise  of  future,  by 
bringing  back  gold  bonds.  Only  then  can  we 
say  that  we  have  done  everything  within 
our  power  to  make  our  children's  future 
bright.  Only  then  can  we  say.  with  pride, 
that  the  Golden  Years  are  not  over;  they 
have  just  begun. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  time  to  me.  I  offer  my 
congratulations  to  him  and  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  im- 
possible job  they  are  confronted  with. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  difficul- 
ty of  that  job.  but  I  wish  to  report 
that  I  opposed  the  rule  for  the  reason 
that  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  an 
amendment  which  I  had  offered  was 
not  made  in  order,  an  amendment  that 
would  begin  the  process  of  changing 
the  manner  of  accounting  that  we  now 
use  to  calculate  the  deficit. 

Under  the  present  system  we  use  the 
surplus  trust  funds  of  Social  Security 
and  other  trusts  to  reduce  the  Federal 
funds  deficit  to  the  unified  budget 
figure.  This  distorts  the  true  deficit  by 
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sions  ahead.  We  will  have  to  find  $2.3 
billion  of  savings  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. This  will  not  be  easy,  especially 
considering  the  growing  concern  for 
beneficiaries  and  hospitals. 

The  committee  is  also  instructed  to 
raise  $5.3  billion  in  revenues  and  $400 
million  in  additional,  unspecified  defi- 
cit reduction.  The  subject  of  taxes  has 
been  a  sticliy  one  since  President  Bush 
first  told  voters  to  read  his  lips.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
enter  into  good  faith  negotiations  with 
the  President  on  revenues,  but  I  want 
the  Budget  Committee  and  this  House 
to  understand  that  if  we  cannot  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  President,  the 
Democrats  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  not  raise  revenues  on 
their  own.  I  will  not  encourage  or  sup- 
port a  revenue  increase  that  does  not 
have  the  support  of  the  President  and 
a  majority  of  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  my  committee.  I  will  not 
repeat  the  partisan  divisions  that  re- 
sulted in  our  committee's  reconcilia- 
tion marlcup  in  the  fall  of  1987. 

I  commend  the  Budget  Committee 
and  its  chairman.  Leon  Panetta.  on 
making  the  best  of  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  budget  resolution  as  an  intermedi- 
ate step  toward  a  more  credible  dificit 
reduction  effort  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  hoping  that  the 
good  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  will 
continue  their  negotiations  with  the 
administration.  There  is  no  way  that 
we  can  continue  their  "blue  smoke  and 
mirrors,"  this  rosy  scenario  dance  that 
we  have  been  doing,  and  get  our  eco- 
nomic house  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta], 
and  I  thank  him  for  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  speak. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison]. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  budget  resolution— not  especially 
enthusiastic  support— but  nonetheless 
support.  The  summiteers  have  worked 
long  and  hard:  They  deserve  our 
thanks  and  our  respect.  Their  efforts 
give  promise  of  orderly  and  timely 
action  on  appropriations  without  a 
huge  catch-all  continuing  resolution. 
And  after  the  smoke  and  mirrors  and 
optimistic  economic  assumptions  are 
discounted,  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  the  fiscal  year  1990  deficit  will  be 
lower  then  this  years'. 

Having  said  all  this,  however,  I  don't 
expect  the  fiscal  year  1990  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  deficit  target  to  be 
met.  Taking  into  account  anticipated 
off-budget  activities.  Federal  demand 
on  the  credit  markets  is  unlikely  to 
ease  very  much  in  the  year  ahead.  And 
the  increase  in  domestic  discretionary 


spending  hardly  suggests  a  resolve  to 
restrain  future  outlays. 

My  enthusiasm  for  this  budget  has 
diminished  as  I  have  reflected  on  last 
week's  debate  on  the  so-called  dire 
emergency  supplemental.  I  may  have 
misread  what  happened,  but  it  sug- 
gested to  me  that  the  House  has  a 
greater  appetite  for  deficit  reduction 
than  the  summiteers  thought  possible. 

Perhaps  the  best  attitude  to  adopt 
about  this  budget  is  summed  up  in  the 
immortal  words  of  my  fellow  Cincin- 
nati Reds  fans:  "wait  till  next  year." 

D  1450 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  another  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Guarini]. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bipartisan  budget 
resolution.  I  want  to  commend  our 
budget  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzel], 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Republi- 
cans, for  this  valiant  effort  to  forge  a 
bipartisan  consensus  not  because  it  is 
bold,  although  I  rise  in  support  of  it, 
not  because  it  is  credible,  not  because 
it  is  courageous:  it  is  not.  I  support 
this  budget  resolution.  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  it  is  the  best  we  can  do  under 
the  circumstances,  because  it  is  bipar- 
tisan, which  is  important,  because  it  is 
fair,  because  it  is  bold  and  because  we 
indeed  need  to  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  is  a 
kinder  and  gentler  one.  By  essentially 
freezing  most  discretionary  accounts 
the  committee  has  funded  $10  million 
in  budget  authority  for  high  priority 
initiatives,  health,  education,  child 
care,  space,  housing  and  veterans. 
These  are  all  priority  items. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
budget  is  indeed  too  kind  and  too 
gentle  in  the  funding  of  the  war 
against  drugs.  Funding  for  antidrug- 
abuse  programs  is  only  slightly  more 
than  the  President  requested. 

Last  year  we  passed  the  bill  and  de- 
clared war  on  dioigs.  yet  today  we  are 
more  than  $1.4  billion  short  of  full 
funding  of  the  bill  that  we  passed  in 
1988.  We  declared  war,  but  we  did  not 
finance  it.  Funding  for  drug  abuse 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  is  now 
underfunded  by  $930  million  for  fiscal 
year  1990,  and  funding  for  State  and 
local  government  is  $240  million  short. 
State  and  local  governments  do  not 
have  adequate  resources  to  declare  the 
war  that  is  necessary  in  the  streets 
and  communities  across  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  win  this  war 
against  drugs,  but  to  win  it  we  have  to 
fight  it.  and  to  fight  it  we  have  to  pay 
for  it.  We  need  full  funding  for  the 
drug  bill,  and  at  least  we  have  in  the 
budget  resolution  report  language  that 
calls  for  full  funding  by  1991.  which  is 
some  consolation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urged  the  President 
yesterday  in  a  meeting  that  the  select 
committee  had  with  the  President, 
and  I  urge  the  leadership  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  today  to 
work  to  fund  our  drug  scourage  to 
eliminate  it  and  contain  it  by  using 
the  maximum  resources  available. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also 
disappointed  at  our  modest  efforts  to 
reduce  the  overall  deficit  for  the 
coming  year.'  After  Black  Monday  we 
did  declare  another  war,  a  war  against 
the  deficit.  We  promised  bipartisan- 
ship, and  we  kept  that  promise.  We 
promised  political  courage,  but  we  fell 
short.  We  established  a  bipartisan  na- 
tional economic  commission.  It  was  an 
historic  breakthrough.  It  presented  a 
great  and  important  historic  opportu- 
nity. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  lost  that 
opportunity,  and,  when  the  President 
said.  "Read  my  lips,"  it  was  the  kiss  of 
death,  and  that  is  the  tragedy  of  the 
American  economy,  and  it  will  be  for 
our  children  who  will  someday  have  to 
pay  for  the  debts  that  are  being  in- 
curred by  the  fiscal  instability  that  we 
are  exercising  today  and  these  last 
number  of  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  is  the 
best  that  we  can  do,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  it.  Let  us  hope  we 
can  avoid  a  fiscal  crisis,  and  let  us 
hope  that  we  can  begin  today  with  a 
new  bipartisan  effort  to  really  deal 
with  the  deficit  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Rogers],  a  member  of  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee and  the  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Frenzel]  for  so  many  hours  and 
hours  of  labor,  and  negotiations  and 
work  all  over  this  city,  indeed  all  over 
the  Nation,  on  the  Nation's  behalf  in 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very,  very  disap- 
pointed that  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
work  product  of  the  committee.  I  have 
fallen  off  the  log  to  vote  against  this 
resolution  because  I  think  we  have 
missed  an  opportunity,  a  golden  op- 
portunity, perhaps  the  only  one  we 
will  see  in  a  long  time,  to  really  get  at 
the  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

We  are  told,  "Well,  stay  with  us  be- 
cause in  fiscal  year  1991  we're  really 
going  to  make  some  progress  on  the 
deficit.  Wait  until  next  year,"  and  of 
course  we  are  talking  about  an  elec- 
tion year  next  year,  and  I  doubt  any- 
thing can  be  done  next  year. 

In  looking  at  the  product  of  the 
committee,  I  looked  for  two  things 
really;  first,  whether  or  not  we  were 
really  going  to  make  some  programs 
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on  cutting  the  deficit  and  reaching 
Gramm-Rudman  targets;  and.  second, 
whether  we  were  really  going  to  equi- 
tably fund  the  Nation's  priorities  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  I  find  that 
the  budget  resolution  fails  on  both 
scores. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
vote  no.  We  are  not  just  using  smoke 
and  mirrors  here;  we  are  blowing 
smoke,  and  we  are  using  trick  mirrors 
as  we  try  to  tell  the  Nation  that  we 
have  a  legitimate  budget  resolution. 

Are  we  really  approaching  the  defi- 
cit reduction  that  we  have  to  make  in 
this  fiscal  year?  I  think  not  for  the 
reason  that  we  are  using  false  revenue 
estimates.  We  are  not  going  to  have 
5.5-percent  interest  on  Treasury  bUls. 
6  months.  We  are  not  going  to  have 
7.5-percent  prime  rate  interest.  That  is 
blowing  smoke. 

Why  try  to  wink  with  each  other 
and  even  wink  with  the  White  House 
while  we  hoodwink  the  American 
people  on  these  false  economic  as- 
sumptions? Listen.  Let  us  open  our 
eyes  and  see  what  really  is  there. 

We  also  take  on  budget  those  trust 
funds  in  the  Government  that  have 
some  money,  and  we  take  off  budget 
those  trust  funds  who  owe  money,  and 
so  we  count  Social  Security.  It  is  fat 
and  growing  fatter  each  day.  and  so  let 
us  keep  it  on  budget  so  we  can  use 
those  moneys  so  we  do  not  have  to  cut 
spending  to  get  below  Gramm-Rud- 
man's  targets. 

In  addition  we  keep  on  budget  the 
highway  trust  funds  and  the  airport 
trust  funds,  all  those  fat  funds  we 
want  to  keep  with  us.  but  we  kick  out. 
we  eject  from  the  room,  those  trust 
funds  and  other  types  of  funds  that 
owe  money. 

The  Postal  Service  we  say  goes  off 
budget,  or  we  are  going  to  make  it  pay 
$500  million  to  go  off.  but  the  1.8  mil- 
lion that  they  are  in  the  red  every 
year  we  will  not  count.  We  wUl  take 
that  off  budget.  We  are  still  going  to 
spend  it.  We  are  just  not  going  to 
count  it. 

In  addition  we  take  off  budget  the 
savings  and  loan  problem,  something 
we  do  not  want  to  realize  exists.  Let  us 
close  our  eyes,  and  maybe  it  will  go 
away.  It  only  costs  $50  billion  next 
year.  Let  us  take  it  off  budget  so  we  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  it. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  using 
smoke  and  mirrors.  We  say  we  are 
going  to  save  money  by  selling  assets. 
and  I  say  to  my  colleagues.  "Do  not 
resort  to  things  that  don't  cause  con- 
tinuous savings.  Let's  tackle  the  struc- 
tural deficit.  One-time  sales  don't  get 
you  there." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  say  we  are  going 
to  sell  $5.7  billion  worth  of  assets. 
Well,  it  has  never  happened  before.  It 
likely  will  not  happen  again.  Even  if 
we  do.  if  we  sell  some  of  our  assets;  for 
example,  loans,  next  year  we  are  not 
going  to  get  the  principal  and  interest 


payments  on  those  loans  which  will 
help  us  next  year  in  dealing  with  the 
deficit. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  say 
we  are  going  to  save  $477  million  by 
accounting  methods  in  dealing  with 
food  stamps.  We  are  saying  we  are  not 
going  to  count  the  $477  million  of 
unused  food  stamps.  Well,  one  of  these 
days  those  people  could  come  in  and 
claim  the  moneys  in  those  food  stamps 
that  are  out. 

We  say  we  are  going  to  save  $2.7  mil- 
lion in  user  fees  on  Federal  services 
and  a  half  a  billion  dollars  in  IRS  com- 
pliance, whatever  tha*  means. 

Then  we  say  in  the  farm  programs 
we  are  going  to  cut  those  back,  we  are 
going  to  save  a  billion  point  nine,  but 
half  of  that,  $850  million,  is  saved  by 
bringing  it  back  from  fiscal  year  1990 
to  fiscal  year  1989.  We  are  going  to 
pay  it  out  this  year  instead  of  next 
year,  but  we  say,  therefore,  we  have 
saved  $850  million. 

No.  2.  the  revenues:  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  said  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
we  will  raise  the  revenues  that  the 
budget  resolution  says  we  must. 

Equitable  funding:  We  do  not  fund 
the  drug  war  in  this  resolution.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  We  are  raising  the 
drug  war  by  2.5  percent  in  outlays  over 
last  year  when  it  was  said  that  we 
were  going  into  Congress  to  fully  fund 
a  war  on  drugs. 

In  addition  we  put  at  risk  the  space 
station  and  the  superconductor/super 
collider  by  willfully  underfunding  that 
function,  and  yet  $9.5  billion  in  in- 
creases are  in  three  functions,  these 
high  priority,  low-income  programs 
that  are  larded  all  through  this 
budget,  and  yet  defense  is  barely 
hanging  on  to  last  year's  outlays. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  equitable  funding  prior- 
ities are  not  in  this  budget.  It  makes  a 
feeble  attempt  at  deficit  reduction 
using  smoke  and  mirrors,  and.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  just  simply  cannot  swal- 
low such  a  big  load  at  one  time. 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wise],  a  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
begin.  I  would  like  to  join  with  others 
and  thank  very  much  the  staff  of  the 
Budget  Conunittee  to  this  person  who 
has  been  on  it  only  less  than  a  year 
and  who  has  been  very  helpful  to  me 
in  helping  to  understand  this  process. 

I  know  there  is  a  lot  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  this  budget  and  I  have  some 
problems  with  it.  We  all  do.  Some 
would  tax  more,  some  would  cut  much 
more.  Others  express  complaints  that 
we  need  to  dare  to  be  bold.  I  guess  the 
other  option  is  do  we  dare  to  do  any- 
thing, because  if  you  do  not  vote  for 


this  budget  resolution,  in  effect  you 
are  not  daring  to  do  anything.  You  are 
not  putting  us  on  any  kind  of  a  down- 
ward path  toward  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  reduction  limits. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  indeed  there  are  real  cuts  in  this 
budget.  $8  billion  to  $9  billion  in  real 
deficit  reduction  cuts  out  of  the  mili- 
tary side  and  out  of  the  domestic  side 
and  out  of  the  entitlement  side,  and 
there  are  a  little  over  $5  billion  in  real 
revenues  and  they  are  not  going  to  be 
easy,  either,  and  asset  sales,  and  user 
fees,  particularly  the  user  fees;  so 
there  are  some  tough  questions 
coming  up  ahead. 

There  are  $9  billion  more  in  domes- 
tic discretionary  programs  and  for 
those  of  us  from  areas  such  as  Appa- 
lachia,  from  energy  producing  regions, 
and  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  education  and  senior  citizens 
and  health  care,  this  budget  offers  a 
lot.  If  you  are  a  senior  citizen,  for  in- 
stance, you  know  that  Medicare  will 
not  be  cut  the  $5  billion  that  was  origi- 
nally projected.  The  cuts  will  be  limit- 
ed at  the  most  to  a  little  over  %2^h  bil- 
lion, and  every  effort  is  made  to  spare 
the  recipients  of  those  services. 

Indeed,  the  health  programs,  too, 
will  also  receive  the  funding  they 
need. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  educa- 
tion, as  many  of  us  are  in  West  Virgin- 
ia, you  know  that  education  receives 
aii  increase  in  the  vital  functions  that 
are  important,  not  the  cuts  that  in 
effect  were  proposed  earlier. 

You  know  that  Head  Start  and  the 
Job  Corps  do  not  receive  a  cut.  They 
receive  an  increase;  Head  Start,  a  pro- 
gram that  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  agree  is  a  success. 

To  the  hundreds  of  low  income 
women  who  have  sent  me  and  many 
others  of  Congress  postcards  with 
birthday  candles  commemorating  the 
WIC.  the  Women.  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren program,  take  heart.  This  pro- 
gram is  not  being  cut.  It  is  being  in- 
creased under  this  budget. 

To  those  of  us  in  the  Appalachian 
region  concerned  about  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission,  take  heart. 
The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion is  preserved. 

Those  of  us  in  West  Virginia  who 
want  to  see  Corridor-H  and  Corridor-G 
and  Corridor-L  and  the  other  impor- 
tant highways,  four-lane  highways 
completed,  that  are  so  necessary  for 
economic  development,  the  assump- 
tion is  that  the  ARC  wUl  receive  fund- 
ing again  this  year. 

To  those  of  us  concerned  about  the 
fact  thte'cbuntry  has  no  energy  policy, 
we  made  an  attempt,  many  of  us  in 
the  budget  process,  to  keep  us  moving 
in  directions  that  make  us  energy  in- 
dependent; so  fossil  fuel  research,  re- 
search into  coal  and  natural  gas  and 
other    alternate    fuels    is    not    only 
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funded,  but  in  some  areas  we  tried  to 
increase  it. 

Global  warming  and  environmental 
research  is  also  funded  and  funding  is 
assumed  in  this  budget. 

Those  who  are  concerned  about  vet- 
erans' programs  know  that  much  of 
the  funding  that  was  scheduled  to  be 
cut  is  restored  in  this  budget. 

The  only  alternative.  Mr.  Chairman. 
is  sequestration.  That  is  cutting  across 
the  board.  That  will  mean  gutting  the 
defense  of  this  country  as  you  cut 
willy-nilly  across  the  board  in  the  de- 
fense budget,  as  well  as  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  that  is  not  a  reasonable  al- 
ternative. 

No,  this  is  not  the  best  possible 
budget  that  could  be  out  there.  We 
have  to  agree  that  this  is  a  starting 
point,  not  an  ending  point.  I  am  en- 
couraged that  the  Budget  Committee 
did  adopt  language  that  I  offered  for 
consideration  of  a  deficit  reduction  ac- 
count; that  is  that  the  Congress 
looked  at  the  very  real  possibility  of 
creating  an  account,  perhaps  with 
triistees  much  like  the  Social  Security 
fund,  in  which  any  new  revenues 
which  might  be  raised  in  the  future  or 
be  raised  are  deposited  in  this  account 
only  for  deficit  reduction,  not  for  addi- 
tional spending,  and  so  that  the  public 
can  scrutinize  this  account,  that  it  be 
sacred,  that  everyone  knows  it  will  not 
be  touched,  so  that  we  can  take  some 
steps  forward  from  this  budget  today. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  favorable 
report  on  this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  9  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 
who  has  an  amendment  that  is  made 
in  order  and  will  be  presented  tomor- 
row morning. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  time. 

Let  me  right  off  the  bat  congratu- 
late and  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta]  and  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Prejjzel]  for  the 
many  hours  of  work  they  have  done. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  time  to 
thank  the  chairman  for  what  I  think 
has  been  an  awful  lot  of  fairness  in 
this  committee.  Republicans  feel  as 
though  we  have  been  dealt  with  even- 
handedly.  and  I  want  to  salute  the 
gentleman  for  a  real  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

In  terms  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Prekzel].  the  more  I  get 
to  know  the  gentleman  the  more  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  434  more  Biix 
FROfzzL's.  because  he  is  a  fantastic 
guy  with  an  awful  lot  of  integrity  and 
a  lot  of  courage. 

Let  me  after  saying  that,  tell  you 
that  I  myself  have  been  very  disap- 
pointed with  the  agreement  that  we 
have  come  up  with.  It  is  probably  the 
best  that  we  can  do  when  you  take 
into   account   the   political   consider- 


ations that  this  Congress  makes  on 

not  just  a  daily  or  an  hourly  rate,  but 

basically  a  minute-to-minute  decision- 
making process.  It  gets  down  to  that 
there  is  simply  too  much  politics. 

When  I  took  a  look  at  what  the  reso- 
lution provides,  I  was  very  disappoint- 
ed. In  fact,  when  it  first  came  out,  I 
called  some  of  my  friends  on  the  com- 
mittee and  said,  "We  really  did  no 
heavy  lifting  in  this  budget,  isn't  that 
true?" 

And  they  said.  "Yes,  that  is  true. 
John,  but  we  probably  got  the  best 
that  we  could  get." 

I  spent  the  weekend  thinking  about 
the  budget  and  I  came  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  I  sat  down  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  Director  and  talked  to 
my  colleagues  and  what  I  really  came 
down  to  was  that  there  is  no  way  I  can 
support  this  budget  resolution. 

I  had  an  option  of  either  saying  that 
I  was  not  going  to  support  the  budget 
resolution,  voting  no  and  leaving  the 
floor,  or  trying  to  develop  a  construc- 
tive proposal  on  my  own.  What  that 
meant  was  making  deeper  deficit  cuts, 
but  doing  so  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
thought  there  was  a  chance  that  I 
could  gamer  support  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  the  proposal  and  it  was 
something  that  is  practical  and  work- 
able. 

Now.  everybody  is  going  to  receive  a 

Dear  Colleague"  letter  in  their  of- 
fices. In  that  "Dear  Colleague"  letter, 
it  is  going  to  have  some  of  the  num- 
bers in  terms  of  what  my  proposal  is, 
what  the  1989  outlay  level  was  and 
what  the  Budget  Committee  outlay 
numbers  are. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  done  to 
illustrate  how  little  we  have  actually 
done  in  this  budget  agreement.  The 
only  thing  that  I  have  done  different 
than  the  budget  agreement  is  to  freeze 
the  defense  budget  outlays  at  the  1989 
level,  to  freeze  all  discretionary  pro- 
grams at  the  1989  level,  to  take  the 
President's  number  on  Medicare, 
which  still  provides  for  a  10  percent 
increase  in  Medicare  funding,  and  to 
freeze  the  foreign  aid  function  at  the 
1989  level. 

Let  me  go  through  that  one  more 
time.  We  freeze  defense  at  the  1989 
level.  We  freeze  discretionary  pro- 
grams at  the  1989  level.  We  take  the 
President's  numbers  on  Medicare, 
which  provides  for  a  10  percent  in- 
crease, and  we  also  freeze  the  foreign 
aid  function  at  the  1989  level. 

I  do  not— and  I  want  to  repeat— do 
not  touch  the  cost-of-living  agree- 
ments or  the  cost-of-living  provisions 
in  any  of  the  Federal  programs,  not 
Social  Security,  not  Pederal  retire- 
ment, not  military  retirement. 

I  also  provide  for  a  pay  raise  for  Fed- 
eral employees. 

I  make  no  touches  whatsoever  on 
the  entitlement  programs,  only  ex- 
cepting those  provisions  that  were 
agreed  to  by  the  budget  summit. 


Doing  that  very  little  change  from 
the  summit  agreement,  the  Kasich 
proposal,  the  alternative  budget,  will 
save  $8  billion  more  in  deficits  than 
the  budget  agreement. 

Now,  people  are  always  interested  in 
supporting  things  on  the  budget  that 
can  reduce  the  deficit,  but  still  is  re- 
sponsible. So  I  ask  all  of  you,  does  it 
not  make  good  sense  to  save  $8  billion, 
$8  billion  plus  in  deficits,  by  only 
freezing  defense  discretionary  pro- 
grams and  international  affairs  func- 
tions at  the  1989  level. 

You  see.  there  is  no  heavy  lifting  at 
all  involved.  It  is  very  solid,  simple, 
basic  proposal  that  will  allow  us  to 
make  greater  gains  on  the  deficit  than 
we  do  under  this  proposal. 

Now.  here  is  what  is  particularly  in- 
teresting about  this  budget.  By  doing 
this  in  the  1991  fiscal  year,  we  provide 
in  the  outyears  a  3  percent  or  an  infla- 
tion increase  in  budget  authority  for 
all  the  programs  in  the  Federal  budget 
and  all  the  programs  we  have  frozen. 

You  know  that  the  deficit  in  the 
year  1991  is  only  $70  billion,  which  is 
only  $6  billion  off  the  Granun- 
Rudman  targets. 

D  1510 

We  do  not  have  that  under  this  deal, 
and  what  I  want  to  tell  the  Members 
today  is  I  personally  believe  that  we 
have  not  only  postponed  until  tomor- 
row what  we  are  unwilling  to  do  today, 
and  I  also  want  to  argue  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  not  only  do  we  postpone  to 
tomorrow  what  we  ought  to  do  today, 
we  postponed  it  in  the  first  year  of  a 
new  President's  term,  we  have  a  new 
Congress,  and  in  a  year  when  we 
ought  to  be  doing  some  heavy  lifting 
in  this  House  of  Representatives,  the 
heavy  lifting  that  dominated  the  Pres- 
idential campaign,  and  we  do  no  heavy 
lifting.  We  put  off  to  an  election  year 
what  we  are  unable  to  do  today.  I 
think  people  would  take  bets  that  if 
we  were  unwilling  to  do  any  heavy  lift- 
ing in  this  year,  we  certainly  will  not 
be  able  to  do  it  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  particularly 
frightens  me  is  what  could  happen  in 
1991  is  that  I  believe  we  will  have  bil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  tax  increases 
that  we  are  slowly  but  surely  waltzing 
ourselves  into,  a  $50  billion  or  $75  bil- 
lion or  $100  billion  tax  increase. 

I  do  not  worship  at  any  shrine  when 
it  comes  to  taxes,  but  I  want  to  tell  the 
Members  something  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel] 
told  me  a  couple  of  week  ago.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  said,  "I  do  not 
object  to  taxes,  but  the  problem  with 
the  Congress,  and  if  we  think  back  to 
1982  when  we  raised  spending  by  $99 
billion,"  and  I  was  a  candidate  back 
then  by  the  way,  and  I  did  not  criticize 
my  opponent  at  all  for  raising  those 
taxes,  because  maybe  they  were  neces- 
sary, and  what  we  do  is  that  tax  in- 
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creases last  forever,  and  they  are  ac- 
companied by  spending  cuts,  but  the 
spending  cuts  only  last  until  the  next 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  comes 
along,  and  then  we  take  the  revenues 
from  the  tax  increase  and  we  fill  in 
the  cuts. 

What  I  am  asking  the  Members  to 
do,  and  I  know  this  is  going  to  be 
tough,  and  I  know  I  am  not  going  to 
win  this  vote.  I  am  not  going  to  win  it, 
because  the  liberals  do  not  like  the 
fact  that  I  freeze  discretionary  spend- 
ing, and  the  Republicans  are  not  going 
to  like  it  because  it  goes  against  the 
summit  agreement  that  the  President 
supFKirts.  But  I  ask  the  Members  in 
their  heart  of  hearts,  do  they  not 
think  that  we  ought  to  save  $8  billion 
more  in  deficits  by  enacting  a  modest, 
a  very  modest,  freeze  program  that 
does  not  threaten  the  retirees  in  this 
country,  that  does  not  threaten  the 
entitlement  programs,  but  simply 
freezes  discretionary  spending,  foreign 
aid  and  the  defense  budget  at  the  1989 
level?  Do  they  not  think  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  as  a  Congress  to  try  to  do 
some  heavy  lifting? 

No  one  yet  in  this  body  has  stood  up 
and  sung  the  praises  of  this  budget 
resolution.  I  do  not  know  anybody  who 
likes  this  budget  resolution.  Every- 
body says,  "Hold  your  nose  and  vote 
for  it."  This  is  something  that  is  $8  bil- 
lion in  lower  deficit,  and  it  is  not  some- 
thing that  we  have  to  hold  our  noses 
and  vote  for.  This  is  something  we  can 
vote  for  and  feel  pretty  darn  good 
about,  so  I  ask  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  take  a  look  at  the 
numbers.  They  will  be  coming  to  their 
offices.  I  ask  them  to  recognize  what 
we  are  proposing  here.  I  think  it  is 
something  politically  they  can  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  something  beyond 
that,  it  is  something  that  the  people  of 
this  country  want  to  see  happen,  lower 
deficits  and  not  the  kind  of  heavy  lift- 
ing that  one  would  think  one  would 
have  to  do  in  order  to  cut  $8  billion  off 
this  budget  summit  agreement. 

Tomorrow  we  will  formally  present 
the  amendment,  and  I  earnestly,  ear- 
nestly elicit  the  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  a  proposal  that  I  think  makes 
good  economic  sense  for  this  country. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2'^ 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA]  is  certainly  one  of  my  heroes  in 
this  Congress.  He  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  able  Members,  and  he  has 
my  total  respect.  In  fact,  he  has  been  a 
genius.  He  has  pulled  a  rabbit  out  of 
the  budget  hat. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  look  for  a  minute  at 
the  rabbit.  Let  us  get  straight  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  budget 
"compromise"  as  we  calculate  off  of 


the  CBO  baseline  of  $147  billion  defi- 
cit. 

First  of  all,  the  compromise  removes 
$19.9  billion,  almost  $20  billion,  with 
economic  assumptions  that  are  ex- 
tremely rosy,  extremely  unrealistic. 
Nobody  in  this  body  believes  interest 
rates  are  going  to  plummet  to  5.5  per- 
cent by  1990.  Second,  we  save  $11  bil- 
lion with  various  gimmiclcs:  asset  sales, 
pushing  certain  costs  such  as  agricul- 
ture payments  into  fiscal  year  1989 
when  they  are  really  in  1990,  taking 
the  Post  Office  off  budget,  and  various 
other  gimmicks. 

So  there  are  a  tota.  of  $30.9  billion 
in  unrealistic  economic  assumptions 
and  gimmicks. 

Third,  this  budget  has  $16.7  bUlion 
in  actual  deficit  reduction.  How  are 
those  reductions  carried  out?  There 
are  $5.3  billion  in  "hard"  new  taxes, 
unspecified  but  actual  new  taxes.  My 
colleagues  should  not  vote  for  this 
budget  resolution  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared to  also  vote  for  those  new  taxes. 
Then  there  are  $1.7  billion  in  user 
fees,  again  mostly  unspecified,  but  in- 
cluding Coast  Guard  fees,  and  so 
forth.  Again.  Members  should  not  vote 
for  the  budget  unless  they  plan  to 
later  vote  for  these  fees. 

Fourth,  this  budget  has  $2.4  billion 
by  simply  extending  current  law  or 
current  policy,  particularly  in  Medi- 
care where  this  budget  resolution  as- 
sumes implictly  that  we  will  continue 
or  renew  currently  lapsing  policy  that 
requires  Medicare  beneficiaries  to  pay 
25  percent  of  benefits  under  part  B, 
doctor  costs. 

Fifth,  there  is  $1.1  billion  in  debt 
service 

Finally,  there  Is  $6.8  billion  in  actual 
spending  cuts.  That  $6.8  biUion  in 
spending  costs  is  real— the  only  real 
item  in  the  budget  other  than  the 
hoped-for  tax  and  fee  increases.  So  as 
we  strive  to  tackle  the  $147  billion 
CBO  baseline  deficit,  this  budget  pro- 
poses to  cut  only  $6.8  billion  in  spend- 
ing, or  less  than  5  i>ercent  of  the  defi- 
cit. Even  if  we  add  the  $5.3  billion  in 
hard  tax  increases,  the  combined 
effort  of  taxes  and  cuts  is  only  $12.1 
billion  or  less  than  9  percent  of  the 
$147  billion  deficit.  This  means  that 
we  have  to  cut  the  remaining  $100  mil- 
lion-plus in  the  final  2  years  before  we 
hit  our  commitment  of  zero  deficit  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992.  Is  that  re- 
alistic? 

The  inadequacy  of  this  deficit-reduc- 
tion compromise  only  makes  our  task 
harder— much  harder— over  the  next  2 
years. 

If  you  came  down  here  from  Mars 
and  surveyed  our  deficit  woes  and  I 
told  you  that  we  were  becoming 
bonded  to  foreign  and  international  fi- 
nancial servitude,  and  then  I  told  you 
that  they  were  going  to  cut  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  deficit  in  terms  of 
spending  restraint,  you  would  wonder 


whether  we  are  taking  the  problem 
sufficiently  seriously. 

We  are  only  going  to  make  the  prob- 
lem much  more  difficult  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  recommend 
that  we  send  this  budget  compromise 
back  to  the  drawing  boards  and,  with 
all  due  respect,  come  back  with  a  seri- 
ous deficit-reduction  package  for  1990. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Barton],  who  is,  although 
not  a  member  of  the  conunittee,  a 
Member  who  has  followed  this  budget 
very  closely  in  its  progress  to  date. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  pending  budget  resolution. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  think  the  committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  doing  an  extremely 
conscientious  job  on  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
that  under  this  budget,  next  year  in 
outlays,  we  are  going  to  have  increased 
spending  of  $50.1  billion.  I  would  point 
out  that  national  defense  on  the 
outlay  account  is  going  to  go  up  ap- 
proximately $5  billion.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  science,  space,  and  tech- 
nology account  is  going  to  go  up  ap- 
proximately $1.5  billion.  I  would  point 
out  that  in  many  of  the  functional  ac- 
counts spending  is  going  to  increase, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  would  point  out 
that  according  to  OMB  and  CBO  pro- 
jections, the  deficit  is  going  to  go  down 
from  $135.3  billion  to  $99.7  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  talk  all  day 
about  a  perfect  world  and  what  we  do 
not  like  with  this  budget,  but  the  reali- 
ty is  that  we  do  not  live  in  a  perfect 
world.  This  is  a  good  budget.  It  de- 
serves to  be  voted  on  by  both  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
strongly  encourage  a  "yes"  vote. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3 '72  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Espy],  another 
distinguished  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  and  one  who  has 
been  very  cooperative,  particularly  on 
rural  issues. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should 
not  go  unnoticed  that  as  we  debate 
this  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1990  that  we  are  doing  so  under  the 
gaze  and  under  the  watch  of  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive chairmen  that  I  have  ever  served 
under,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Member  now  has 
had  a  chance  to  serve  under  two  dis- 
tinguished chairmen,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  House 
budget  resolution.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  already  stated,  this 
might  not  be  the  boldest  approach  to 
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deficit  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  given  the  circumstances 
and  within  the  limitations,  fiscal,  prac- 
tical, political,  this  is  about  the  best 
that  we  could  do.  This  is  a  positive 
first  step  toward  worliing  together 
with  the  administration  to  decrease 
the  enormous  Federal  debt  that  faces 
us. 

Among  the  most  pressing  issues  and 
among  the  frustrations  that  I  have 
witnessed  that  we  have  had  to  face,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  has  been  the  preservation  of 
rural  programs  which  affect  Mississip- 
pi, which  affect  all  of  rural  America. 

I  have  worked  diligently  to  ensure 
that  the  rural  programs  have  not  been 
reduced  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  some  good 
news  in  this  budget  resolution.  This 
resolution,  which  I  stand  to  support 
today,  strongly  rejects  many  of  the 
Rural  and  Agricultural  Program  re- 
ductions and  terminations  proposed  in 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1990 
budget.  It  also  reverses  an  8-year  de- 
cline in  the  Rural  Housing  Loan  Pro- 
gram to  fund  it  at  the  baseline.  This 
will  provide  4.500  new  housing  units 
which  are  critically  needed  in  rural 
areas  to  replace  substandard  housing. 

The  budget  resolution  also  protects 
the  low-income,  high-priority  pro- 
grams at  the  baseline  and  even  pro- 
vides for  some  increase  above  the  base- 
line. For  example,  one  program  that  I 
am  particularly  concerned  about  is  the 
WIC  Program,  Supplemental  Feeding 
Program  for  Women.  Infants,  and 
Children  Nutrition  Program. 

D  1520 

This  resolution.  Mr.  Chairman,  pro- 
vides $150  million  for  WIC  above  the 
baseline,  w'nch  will  serve  an  addition- 
al 300,000  v.omen.  Infants,  and  chil- 
dren. 

We  also  have  language  in  this 
budget  resolution  to  strongly  endorse 
the  WIC  Program,  and  an  adequate 
program  for  historically  black  colleges. 

So  I  just  stand  this  afternoon  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  resolu- 
tion. It  is  better  for  the  Congress  to 
act  on  these  collective  priorities  than 
to  allow  an  arbitrary  computer  cut  to 
slice  vital  programs  we  all  deem  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
making  this  time  available,  and  thank 
him  for  a  job  well  done  under  exceed- 
ingly difficult  circumstances. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Houghton  1.  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  106,  and  I  do  so  I  repeat, 
enthusiastically.  I  stand  here  not  talk- 
ing to  those  Members  who  have  made 


up  their  minds.  I  am  talking  to  those 
Members  who  possibly  are  on  the 
fence. 

I  never  met  a  budget  that  I  did  not 
think  had  tremendous  inadequacies  in 
all  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  budg- 
eting. But  the  question  we  have  to  ask 
is  does  it  meet  our  targets,  and  the 
answer  is  yes.  Does  it  help  more  than 
it  hurts,  and  the  answer  is  yes.  Does  it 
move  us  in  the  right  direction,  and  the 
answer  is  yes.  And  frankly,  does  it  set 
the  stage  for  the  larger  task,  and  I 
think  the  answer  is  yes. 

Budgeting  is  not  something  which 
comes  down  from  o.i  high  in  table 
form.  It  is  a  matter  of  negotiation,  and 
so  much  so  here.  In  my  prior  profes- 
sion I  used  to  have  a  little  bit  more  au- 
thoritative view  of  budgeting.  This  is 
not  so  here.  It  is  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tion. There  are  different  voices,  there 
are  different  power  sources,  there  is  a 
consensus  building. 

I  ask  those  Members  who  say  we 
have  missed  a  golden  opportunity  and 
I  ask  those  Members  who  say  we  are 
not  doing  the  right  thing  at  the 
moment;  where  were  they  when  we 
were  meeting  as  a  Budget  Committee 
with  not  only  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration but  also  members  of  other 
committees?  Not  a  single  dollar  was 
laid  on  the  table  in  support  of  budget 
cuts  which  they  feel  so  strongly  about. 
Until  that  happens,  nothing  is  going 
to  happen  as  far  as  this  budget  is  con- 
cerned. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  this 
way:  The  budget  is  fair,  it  has  been 
worked  on  carefully,  it  moves  us  in  the 
right  direction,  and  we  ought  to  get  on 
with  the  task. 

Now  what  is  the  task?  There  are  two 
tasks.  First  of  all  is  the  task  of  doing 
what  we  say  we  are  going  to  do.  It  is 
not  a  bad  goal  to  strive  for.  We  were 
supposed  to  go  from  1988  to  1989  to 
$136  billion  in  terms  of  our  deficit,  and 
from  $172  billion  in  1988  to  $136  bil- 
lion in  1989.  What  has  happened?  Al- 
though these  were  budget  figures  and 
things  which  we  agreed  with,  actually 
if  we  take  the  first  half  year  we  are 
$10  billion  in  spending  over  what  we 
were  last  year.  So  we  are  already  $10 
billion  over  that  $36  billion  drop 
which  we  expected,  and  that  is  what 
could  happen  this  year.  So  the  first 
task  is  to  msike  sure  that  these  guide- 
lines we  set  out  here  in  this  budget 
resolution  are  kept. 

The  second  task  then  is  to  take  a 
look  at  1991  and  1992  to  see  that  we  do 
those  important  things  which  we  have 
started  this  year.  If  we  have  the  will 
and  if  we  put  the  numbers  together, 
we  can  do  this  thing. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  yielding  time  to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  budget 
does  have  many  excellent  features. 
Certainly  a  great  deal  of  work  went 
into  it.  The  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  that.  It  does  represent  a 
bipartisan  compromise,  it  does  recog- 
nize a  number  of  specific  priorities, 
and  it  shifts  some  funds  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  will  permit  an  orderly  appro- 
priations cycle. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  all 
recognize  that  with  the  level  of  ex- 
penditures, the  uncertainty  of  the  rev- 
enues, and  the  questionable  economic 
assumptions,  this  means  that  this 
budget,  for  all  that  it  is.  will  probably 
not  result  in  any  deficit  reduction  at 
all.  We  will  be  lucky  if  it  holds  the 
line. 

Our  actual  deficit  in  1989  is  expected 
to  be  $164  billion,  up  substantially 
from  1988.  This  budget  says  in  1990  we 
are  going  to  get  that  deficit  down  by 
$64  billion  to  $100  billion.  Do  not  bet 
on  it. 

It  is  very  clear  that  this  budget  has 
overestimated  the  growth  of  revenue 
and  underestimated  the  growth  in 
spending.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  next  year  will  be  the 
year  that  we  will  bite  the  bullet.  That 
was  supposed  to  be  this  year.  As  pain- 
ful as  it  would  be,  I  think  we  should 
make  a  real  budget,  a  real  cut  in  the 
deficit  this  year. 

In  its  present  form,  I  cannot  support 
the  budget  and  I  plan  to  vote  against 
it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  15  seconds  to  announce  to 
the  House  that  the  committee  report 
has  reached  the  floor,  and  I  know  the 
Members  will  have  great  interest  in 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number 
of  things  that  I  have  problems  with 
this  budget,  but  I  want  to  discuss  a 
fairly  targeted  issue,  that  of  the  issue 
of  science  as  it  relates  to  this  budget, 
because  there  have  been  a  couple  of 
representations  that  this  budget  some- 
how, because  the  spending  for  science 
goes  up.  that  this  is  really  a  bill  which 
is  good  for  science.  Let  me  say  this  is 
good  for  science  in  the  same  sense  as 
giving  a  cigarette  to  a  guy  who  is  just 
about  to  be  shot  by  a  firing  squad  is 
good  for  him.  It  gives  a  little  out 
there,  and  it  seems  compassionate 
from  the  standpoint  of  science,  but 
the  fact  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  is 
shoot  the  program,  and  it  is  going  to 
end  up  very,  very  dead  in  many  re- 
gards. 

For  example,  this  cuts  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  general  science, 
space,  and  technology  by 
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$1,125,000,000,  and  the  Senate  budget 
cuts  It  by  even  more,  so  the  compro- 
mise could  be  a  very  devastating  blow. 
This  means  that  the  already  threat- 
ened space  station.  Freedom,  which 
needs  about  $2  billion  just  to  keep  it 
on  track  this  year,  really  ends  up 
threatened  by  this  particular  budget. 

If  at  the  very  best  what  we  can  do 
with  this  budget  is  put  the  space  sta- 
tion on  a  delayed  sequence,  which 
would  mean  it  would  be  completed 
sometime  after  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry, further  cuts  beyond  this  particular 
budget  could  actually  have  an  outright 
cancellation  of  the  station  in  the  pros- 
pects, and  if  we  delay  it  until  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  we  are  likely  to 
end  up  with  a  space  station  that  costs 
us  twice  as  much  as  was  originally 
planned.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake  to  stop  investing  in  the 
future  while  subsidizing  the  past. 

My  ultimate  complaint  about  this 
budget  is  that  that  is  really  what  we 
are  doing.  We  subsidize  a  lot  of  the 
past  and  fail  with  this  budget  to  invest 
in  the  future. 

We  wUl  hear  much  talk  on  this  floor 
over  the  next  few  months  about  com- 
petitiveness. The  problem  is  competi- 
tiveness has  to  begin  with  investment. 
It  particularly  has  to  begin  with  in- 
vestment in  science.  In  order  to  do  the 
things  that  we  want  to  do  in  terms  of 
economic  competitiveness  in  the 
world,  we  have  to  develop  aerospace, 
materials,  manufacturing,  electronics, 
telecommunications,  computing  skills. 
All  of  those  kinds  of  things  have  to  be 
developed  and  we  have  to  put  the 
money  toward  it.  This  budget  fails  to 
do  that. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  budget,  and  I  think  all 
Members  who  believe  that  we  should 
be  investing  in  the  future  rather  than 
subsidizing  the  past  should  join  in  a 
no  vote. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Donnelly]. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution.  I 
think  under  the  circumstances,  both 
politically  and  economically,  the  com- 
mittee did  a  very  commendable  job. 

However,  at  this  point  in  the  debate 
I  would  like  to  raise  a  red  flag  regard- 
ing a  substitute  that  will  be  offered  to- 
morrow by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt], 
that  would  instruct  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  adopt  legislation 
which  would  require  a  $5  per  barrel  oil 
import  fee. 

D  1530 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  having  to 
oppose  my  friend,  Dick  Gephardt,  on 
this  issue,  but  the  policy  of  imposing 
an  oil  import  fee  is  wrong  and  eco- 
nomically devastating. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Spei*er,  that  I 
agree   almost   in  total   with   my   col- 


league from  Missouri  on  his  spending 
priorities.  But  the  issue  is  this:  Should 
areas  of  the  country— specifically,  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest— pay  dispro- 
portionately for  these  spending  plans? 
The  costs  of  governance  should  be 
spread  evenly,  around  all  areas  of  the 
country. 

We  all  know  the  arguments  for  and 
against  an  oil  import  fee.  This  propos- 
al has  been  percolating  since  President 
Eisenhower  first  considered  it  in  1959. 
As  the  sponsor  of  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  House  in  opposi- 
tion to  aji  oil  import  fee,  I  know  the 
down  side  of  this  pro-^osal,  and  I  want 
to  articulate  some  of  these  points. 

First  of  all,  an  oil  import  fee  dispro- 
portionately affects  citizens  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  who  rely  heav- 
ily on  imported  oil  for  home  heating.  I 
cannot  understand  why  my  colleague's 
amendment  does  not  carve  out  an  ex- 
emption for  home  heating  oil  at  the 
very  minimum.  The  proposal  also  un- 
fairly penalizes  those  in  lower  income 
brackets  who  pay  a  disproportionate 
share  of  their  income  in  energy  costs. 
Tax  policy  should  be  neutral  by 
region;  and  no  one  should  be  asked  to 
pay  for  more  than  their  fair  share. 

In  addition,  numerous  studies  have 
shown  that  an  oil  import  fee  would  in- 
crease costs  to  consumers  by  as  much 
as  $35  billion,  while  only  raising  $7  to 
$8  billion  in  revenue.  This  excessive 
burden  on  consumers  would  be  infla- 
tionary; a  1982  study  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  showed  that  a  $5  per  barrel 
oil  import  fee  would  increase  inflation 
by  half  a  percentage  point,  while  re- 
ducing the  gross  national  product  by 
1.4  percent.  At  a  time  when  our  econo- 
my is  dangerously  close  to  a  recession, 
we  cannot  afford  new  inflationary 
pressures. 

Another  point  to  consider  is  Ameri- 
ca's obligations  under  international 
treaties  such  as  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  the 
Gephardt  amendment  would  almost 
certainly  violate.  At  a  time  when  our 
Nation  has  such  a  huge  trade  deficit— 
we  cannot  afford  to  invite  our  trading 
partners  to  retaliate  against  us.  On 
the  trade  deficit.  Mr.  Gephardt  is  ab- 
solutely right— and  I  supported  the 
Gephardt  amendment— but  an  oil 
import  fee  invites  retaliation  that  we 
cannot  afford. 

This  proposal  also  contains  a  "recap- 
ture" proposal,  which  is  presumably 
designed  to  get  back  some  of  the  prof- 
its which  domestic  oil  producers  would 
make.  But  that  is  at  the  heart  of  what 
is  wrong  with  this  proposal:  It  is  a 
transfer  of  wealth  from  the  nonenergy 
producing  States  to  energy  producing 
States.  It  is  an  unconscionable  shift 
from  the  principle  of  taxation  that  no 
one  region  of  this  country  should  pay 
more  than  its  fair  share. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  sense.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Gephardt  on  a  larger  point— 
our  Nation  does  not  have  a  rational 


energy  policy.  We  have  fossil  fuel 
plants  which  bum  fuels  which  pollute 
our  air  and  cause  acid  rain;  we  have 
nuclear  powerplants  that  will  not  open 
because  nearby  residents  live  in  justifi- 
able fear  of  disaster;  we  have  oil  com- 
panies whose  lack  of  care  cause  disas- 
trous oilspills;  America  is  held  hostage 
by  an  oil  cartel  in  the  Middle  East  who 
control  the  world's  supply  of  oil. 
America  needs  a  coherent  energy 
policy  and  I  couldn't  agree  with  Mr. 
Gephardt  more  on  that  point.  But  the 
solution,  that  we  must  reduce  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  by  imposing  a  re- 
cessionary, inflationary  tax,  is  wrong. 

I  urge  the  House  to  oppose  this 
amendment  which  pits  one  region  of 
the  country  against  the  other,  which 
will  damage  our  economy,  and  which 
does  not  respond  to  the  real  need  for  a 
consistent  energy  policy  in  America. 
On  January  3,  former  President 
Reagan  noted  his  opposition  to  an  oil 
import  fee,  I>resident  Reagan  was 
right  then.  President  Bush  is  right 
now  when  he  opposes  the  proposal, 
and  the  House  should  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinger],  a  pioneer  promoter  of  the 
capital  budget. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  a  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  if  the 
gentleman  would  agree,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  an  important  issue 
in  the  report  accompanying  the 
budget  resolution,  capital  budgeting. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  so.  We  have  done  a  fairly  extensive 
piece,  as  the  gentleman  knows  who 
has  put  in  a  lot  of  time  into  this 
effort.  Basically  as  a  result  of  the 
work  that  he  has  done,  we  have  re- 
flected a  great  deal  of  data  in  the  com- 
mittee report  which  expresses  the 
committee's  concerns  about  the  use- 
fulness of  capital  budgeting  as  a  plan- 
ning tool  and  its  applicability  to  the 
Federal  budgeting  process. 

The  budget  report  makes  a  couple  of 
recommendations: 

One,  the  committee  encourages  fiir- 
ther  study  and  debate  on  the  issue. 
Two,  the  committee  directs  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  provide 
Congress  with  data  on  investment 
spending  components  of  the  baseline 
budget,  for  aggregates  and  functional 
categories,  including  both  physical 
asset  spending  and  human  and  knowl- 
edge capital  spending  categories,  and 
estimates  of  depreciation  of  Federal 
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physical  assets  to  the  extent  that  CBO 
determines  feasible. 

Capital  budgeting  serves  as  a  major 
planning  tool  for  private  sector  compa- 
nies and— to  some  degree— for  State 
and  local  governments.  We  believe 
greater  study  and  discussion  of  this 
issue  is  necessary  to  determine  if  cap- 
ital budgeting  has  a  role  in  the  Feder- 
al budget  process. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Clinger  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue,  and  for  his 
thoughtful  suggestions  about  improv- 
ing the  budget  process.  I  recommend 
to  all  Members  that  they  take  the 
time  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  issue  as  presented  in  the  commit- 
tee report. 

Mr.  CUNGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  express 
my  tremendous  appreciation  for  his 
leadership  and  his  willingness  to  in- 
clude this  section  on  capital  budgeting 
in  the  committee  report.  I  also  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzel] 
for  his  support  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  recog- 
nize and  give  thanks  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Jim  Oberstar,  for  his 
invaluable  assistance  and  his  willing- 
ness to  help;  to  my  colleague  and 
neighbor  Amo  Houghton,  for  his  criti- 
cal and  constructive  support:  to  the 
Comptroller  General  and  his  staff,  es- 
pecially Mr.  Jim  Kirkman  and  Mr. 
Charles  Culkin  who  have  invested  an 
incalculable  number  of  hours  provid- 
ing me  with  skillful  guidance  and  tech- 
nical resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  capital 
budgeting— if  properly  developed  for 
the  Federal  Government— would  be  a 
tremendous  informational  tool  to  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House. 

Capital  budgeting  does  not  change 
the  process  b>  which  Congress  oper- 
ates, nor  doos  it  impose  any  new  re- 
quirements on  Congress  or  the  White 
House. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  capital  budg- 
eting merely  distinguishes  between 
funds  budgeted  for  our  Government's 
operating  expenses  from  funds  budg- 
eted for  the  acquisition  of  physical 
assets.  In  these  times  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  limited  spending,  I  believe 
capital  budgeting  can  be  especially 
useful  as  we  work  each  year  to  devise  a 
spending  plan  for  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Capital  budgeting  is  meant  to  be  a 
useful  planning  tool,  to  help  focus 
public  attention  on  the  Nation's  physi- 
cal infrastructure  needs.  It  is  not  of- 
fered as  a  riise  to  promote  pet 
projects;  it  is  not  offered  as  a  device  to 
undermine  this  country's  investment 
in  human  and  knowledge  capital:  nor 
is  it  offered  as  a  gimmick  to  diminish 
the  size  of  our  Nation's  deficit. 

Capital  budgeting  can  be  construct- 
ed to  operate  within  the  framework  of 


a  unified  budget.  It  is  meant  to  help 
Members  better  decide  how  to  allocate 
scarce  Federal  resources  merely  by 
giving  a  bit  more  information,  and  the 
more  information,  and  the  more  infor- 
mation we  have,  the  better  we'll  be 
able  to  plan  for  our  country's  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  illustrative  pur- 
poses only,  I  am  submitting  a  table 
sununarizing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's capital  investments  for  fiscal 
year  1988  to  appear  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  statement. 
This  table  was  developed  by  GAG  and 
is  offered  for  as  an  example  of  how  a 
Federal  capital  budge    might  look. 

In  closing,  I  again  offer  my  sincerest 
thanks  to  the  chairman  Mr.  Panetta, 
for  his  leadership  and  for  the  dedica- 
tion and  skill  he  brings  to  this  very, 
very,  difficult  task. 

Operating  budget  Actual  19SS 
Operating  revenues: 

General  taxes $519.5 

Payroll  and  other  earmarked 

taxes 335.0 

Pees,  royalties,  and  earnings ..  36.0 


Total  operating  revenues.. 

Operating  expenses: 

Civil  functions 

Defense  functions 

Interest  on  debt 

Asset  consumption  charge... 
Credit  subsidy  costs: 

Direct  loans 

Loan  guarantees 


Capital    financing   require- 
ments   


Items  not  affecting  funds:  Loan 
guarantee  subsidy  costs 

Unified    budget    financing 
requirements 

National  Defense  (050): 

Operating 

Capital 


Total.. 


International  Affairs  (150): 

Operating , 

Capital 


Total 

General     Science.     Space,     and 
Technology  (250): 
Operating 


890.5 


599.9 

219.3 

151.7 

50.0 

1.0 
8.7 


Total  operating  expenses.  1,030.6 

Operating     surplus/deficit 
( - ) - 140. 1 

Capital  budget:  Capital  revenues.  18.4 

Capital  investments: 

Financial      asset      disburse- 
ments, less  subsidy  costs - 13.8 

Physical  asset  additions 105.9 


Total  capital  investments....  92.1 

Asset  consumption  charge -50.0 

Net  capital  investments 42.1 


-23.7 


8.7 


-155.1 


219.342 
71.019 

290.361 


12.914 
-2,443 

10,471 


8,443 


Operating  budget 
Capital 
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Actual  1988 
2,398 


Total 

Energy  (270): 
Operating.. 
Capital 


Total. 


Agriculture  (350): 

Operating 

Capital 


Total. 


Commerce  and  Housing  (370): 

Operating 

Capital 


Total 

Transportation  (400): 

Operating 

Capital 


Total.. 


Community  and  Regional  Devel- 
opment (450): 

Operating 

Capital 


Total.. 


Total. 


Health  (550): 
Operating., 
Capital 


Total. 


Medicare  (570): 
Operating... 
Capital 


Total 

Income  Security  (600): 

Operating 

Capital 


Total 

Social  Security  (650): 

Operating 

Capital 


Total. 


Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 
(700): 

Operating 

Capital 

Total 


Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Operating 


10,841 


-975 
3,272 


Total 2,297 

Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment (300): 

Operating 5,502 

Capital 9,104 


14,606 


31,974 
- 14,764 

17,210 


15,183 
3,625 

18,808 


9,150 
18,122 

27,272 


6.267 
-973 


5.294 


Education,  Training.  Employ- 
ment, and  Social  Services 
(500): 

Operating 3 1 .563 

Capital 375 


31,938 


44.285 
205 


44.490 


78.878 
0 


78,878 


129,335 
0 


129,332 


219,341 
0 

219,341 


27,183 
2,245 

29,428 


9,069 
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Overaiino  budget                    Actual  1988  infant  mortality  be  extending  Medic-  That's  what  the  children's  initiative 

Capital ^  aid  coverage  to  all  those  with  incomes  in   this   resolution   does.   It   puts   re- 

_^                                               g  223  below  185  percent  of  the  Pedersd  pov-  sources  into  existing,  proven  programs 

"*'*' •  erty  level.  This  requirement  would  be  to  help  them  stem  the  erosion  of  our 

General  Government  (800):  phased  in  over  several  years,  begin-  children's  health. 

Operating 8.''M  ^ing  as  proposed  in  the  Bush  budget,  I've  already  mentioned  the  exten- 

Capital ^  at  130  percent  of  poverty  on  April  1,  sions  of  Medicaid  coverage  to  poor  and 

-.^^^                                           9  474  1990.  working    poor    pregnant    women,    in- 

'  For  children,  the  resolution  allows  fants,  and  children. 

Central  Federal  Credit  Activities  us  to  make  a  cost-effective  investment  The    children's    initiative   will    also 

(870):  in  good  health  by  extending  Medicaid  protect  children  from  preventable  dis- 

Operating 0  ^    those    in    families    with    incomes  eases  by  expanding  the  childhood  im- 

^*P"*^ below   poverty.   Again,   this   coverage  munization  program. 

Itotai 0  would  be  phased  in  over  time,  begin-  n  ^m  increase   access  to   primary 

•  ning  with  children  6  or  younger,  and  ^^^^  services  by  children  living  in  un- 

Net  Interest  (900):  moving  up  1  year  at  a  time  until  all  derserved  urban  and  rural  areas  by 

°??r*Y"K 101,  «w  those  below  18  are  covered.  giving  community  health  centers  more 

^  '^      For  the  frail  elderly  and  for  the  dis-  resources  to  work  with. 

Total 151,748  abled,  the  resolution  allows  States  to  j^^  j^  ^j^  expand  the  ability  of 

offer  home  and  community-based  serv-  states  to  meet  the  needs  of  pregnant 

o^mi^B                                             0  ices  to  the  frail  elderly  and  to  tnclivid-  ^omen.  infants,  and  chUdren  with  spe- 

CaDi^     :::";::'.:;;;;'.;;               o  uals  with  mental  retardation.  This  wm  gj^j  j^gj^jtjj  gare  needs  through  the  ma- 

end  the  longstanding  institutional  bias    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  health  block  grant. 

Total °    in  the  Medicaid  Program,  giving  cli-       j^  ^^  ^^^^.^  ^^  imagine  a  more  cost-ef- 

Undistributed     Offsetting     Re-  ^"^  *"^  ^^^''^  families  an  alternative  ^      ^^  ^^  ^^  Federal  funds,  or  a  more 

S2"^50):  """^"""^     "*^  ^°""'"^!"^n?'"^P^w'"^"*„.„.  ...  tn  intelligent  investment  in  our  Nation's 

Operating                -36,967       Finally,  the  resolution  allows  us  to  f^^^^^^^ 

Capital 0    extend  the  hospice  benefit  under  Me(l-       This' resolution  calls  for  a  $2.3  bil- 

Tot^i  -36  967    ^'='1*'^  ^?  ^^i^^^^f'"  ^Tli^TCtl  yi  lion  reduction  in  Medicare.  Cuts  of 
^""^ '•         patients  the  oPt^o"  ^f^f  ^'f  !,7^\^4^«^  this  magnitude  follow  a  decade  of  cut- 
Summary  of  outlays  by  budget  nity  outside  of  a  hospital  or  nursing  ^^^  .^  ^^^  Medicare  Program.  In  my 
function:  home.                                     ,    ^  .          ^  view   thev  cannot  be  made  in  any  re- 
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are  affecting  quality  of  care  particu- 
larly in  rural  and  large  urban  hospi- 
tals. I  am  sympathetic  to  that.  But 
part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program 
cannot  absorb  the  bulk  of  these  cuts 
without  equally  serious  impacts  on 
quality  of  care.  If  we  keep  paying  phy- 
sicians less  than  private  payors  do. 
who  can  believe  that  our  Medicare 
population  will  not  be  shortchanged. 
Access  will  be  harder.  Visits  will  be 
shorter.  Quality  will  be  affected.  If  we 
are  compelled  to  make  part  B  absorb 
$1  billion  of  these  cuts,  we  will  have  to 
put  a  total  freeze  on  physician  pay- 
ments. We  cannot  do  more.  We  cannot 
responsibly  do  that.  So  our  choices 
will  not  be  happy  ones.  And  our  con- 
stituents who  depend  on  Medicare  will 
be  the  losers. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of 
AIDS— the  most  serious  public  health 
epidemic  our  Nation  has  faced  in  dec- 
ades. Much  to  its  credit,  the  commit- 
tee has  recognized  that  this  Nation 
must  invest  substantially  in  preven- 
tion, research,  and  education  activities 
if  we  are  to  contain  AIDS.  However,  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  amount  the 
resolution  provides  for  these  purposes 
is  less  than  the  administration's  own 
scientists  and  public  health  experts 
have  recommended.  We  should  be  able 
to  do  better  than  this.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
its  deliberations,  will  look  closely  at 
the  professional  judgments  of  these 
scientists  as  to  what  can  and  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  resolution 
obviously  has  its  problems,  it  is  clearly 
the  best  of  the  budget  choices  before 
us  at  this  time,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

□  1540 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  for  the  chairman 
and  for  the  vice  chairman.  I  congratu- 
late the  Committee  on  the  Budget  for 
their  work  this  year.  Last  year  it  was 
May  21  before  we  had  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. This  year  we  are  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. Last  year  we  ended  up  passing  all 
13  appropriation  bills  moments  before 
the  fiscal  year  started  for  the  first 
time  in  years  and  years  and  years,  so 
the  process  works.  We  are  on  track 
again,  supposedly,  but  we  have  to  look 
not  only  at  the  process,  we  have  to 
look  at  the  sut>stance. 

Blr.  Chairman,  there  is  precious 
little  substance  to  find  encouragement 
in  about  this  budget.  Courage  is  in 
short  supply  in  the  document,  but 
gimmicks,  Mr.  Chairman,  abound. 
Asset  sales,  unspecified  revenues,  user 
fees  we  all  know  will  not  happen, 
spending  shifted  between  fiscal  years, 
it  is  all  here. 


All  of  the  typical  little  budget  lies 
are  found  in  this  document.  All  are 
there  and  they  add  up  to  fraud.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  they  allow  this  docu- 
ment supposedly  to  squeeze  in  under 
the  Gramm-Rudman  target. 

We  have  heard  Members  saying  the 
deficit  reduction  will  have  to  wait 
until  next  year.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  blew  it.  This  was  the  year  to  do  it. 
We  have  a  new  President,  we  are  not 
up  for  reelection,  the  markets  are  jit- 
tery and  expecting  results,  and  the 
public  is  strongly  behind  the  deficit  re- 
duction, and  yet  Conetress  remains  in 
gridlock. 

Clearly  we  are  not  capable  of  truly 
cutting  the  deficit  within  our  current 
mindset.  Until  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats put  their  priorities  on  the  table 
and  forge  a  real  agreement,  nothing 
will  happen.  Republicans  must  take  a 
look  at  revenues  and  cuts  in  defense 
spending.  Democrats  must  be  willing 
to  consider  cuts  in  discretionary 
spending  and  entitlements.  That  is 
what  all  Members  know  must  be  done, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  true  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  once  again  we  have  not  done 
it. 

The  biggest  budget  gimmick  the 
Congress  has  used  hides  $64  billion  in 
deficit.  The  real  deficit  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget's  budget  is  not  $99.7 
billion,  it  is  more  like  $165  billion.  This 
is  the  Social  Security  reserve  which  re- 
mains on  budget. 

This  money  has  to  be  there  to  guar- 
antee the  benefit  of  young  people  en- 
tering the  work  force  today  when  they 
reach  retirement  age,  and  what  it  is 
setting  up  doing  is  guaranteeing  defi- 
cit spending.  Until  the  reserve  is  taken 
off  budget,  this  same  kind  of  irrespon- 
sible and  gutless  approach  will  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Members  to 
oppose  the  budget  resolution.  It  is  fan- 
ciful enough,  and  what  we  need  is  rock 
solid  deficit  reduction  and  we  need  it 
now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  rise  informally  in  order  that  the 
House  may  receive  Sundry  messages. 


D  1545 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON)  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  the  messages. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sunday  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Kalbaugh,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with 
whom  we  have  worked  closely  in  terms 
of  trying  to  deal  with  the  veterans. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  the  budget  resolution. 
I  was  not  pleased  with  the  earlier  reso- 
lution as  reported  by  the  committee 
relating  to  veterans'  prograuns;  howev- 
er, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panetta]  and  the  very  able 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Frenzel]  have  listened  to  our 
concerns  and  we  are  now  in  agreement 
on  function  700. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  Chairman  Panetta.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  and  all  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  They  had  a  very 
difficult  mission.  The  constraints 
placed  on  them  by  the  administration 
and  congressional  leadership  summit 
agreement  relating  to  discretionary 
spending  left  them  with  a  limited 
number  of  options.  I'm  not  totally 
happy  with  the  priorities  given  to  the 
spending  levels  for  defense  or  domestic 
programs.  I  have  difficulty  in  agreeing 
to  a  resolution  that  contains  several 
billions  of  dollars  for  new  programs 
when  the  deficit  makes  it  impossible 
to  fund  existing  programs.  But  what 
the  Budget  Committee  is  proposing  in 
the  resolution  is  about  the  best  the 
conunittee  can  do  under  the  circum- 
stances and  I  will  support  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Should  the  resolution  be  adopted, 
discretionary  spending  for  veterans' 
programs  will  be  set  at  $13,350  million, 
an  increase  of  $264  million  above  CBO 
baseline.  This  means  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  can  carry 
over  into  fiscal  year  1990  the  level  of 
services  the  Department  is  currently 
providing  during  this  fiscal  year  with 
just  a  little  to  spare.  Hopefully,  hospi- 
tals can  purchase  some  medical  equip- 
ment and  supplies  that  are  now  des- 
perately needed. 

I  do  not  want  to  mislead  any 
Member.  The  funding  level  contained 
in  this  resolution  is  not  going  to  solve 
all  of  the  problems  veterans  now  face 
in  getting  medical  care.  In  my  view,  we 
will  have  to  do  some  restructuring  of 
the  current  hospital  system  next  year. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  live  with  a 
straightline  budget  year  after  year. 
We  have  done  it  for  10  or  more  years 
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now  and  it  is  beginning  to  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  entire  system. 

But.  we  have  held  our  own  in  this 
resolution,  and  I  want  to  thank  our 
own  very  able  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Stubiip]  for  his  leadership  and 
support.  I'm  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Leath],  and  the  gen- 
tlelady  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur],  for 
their  efforts  in  the  Budget  Conunittee 
for  our  veterans. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  who  sup- 
ported our  efforts,  especially  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], the  former  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  committee;  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Moakley];  and  the  very  able  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Der- 
rick] who  always  stands  in  the  veter- 
ans' comer.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
support  of  all  these  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  resolution. 

D  1550 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula],  a 
former  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
enter  into  this  decade  and  into  the 
21st  century,  we  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  severe  management  decisions  as 
we  budget  said  appropriate.  We  are 
going  to  be  in  an  era  of  limited  re- 
sources and  great  demands,  and  the 
only  way  we  can  address  those  matters 
is  by  having  a  better  management  ap- 
proach to  the  way  we  deal  with  the 
Nation's  fiscal  policies. 

One  thing  that  I  would  point  out  is 
that  we  need  a  2-year  budget  process, 
1  year  to  establish  the  2-year  package 
and  the  second  year  to  look  at  what 
we  have  done  and  to  analyze  whether 
or  not  our  management  is  cost  effec- 
tive. Are  we  getting  value  received  in 
terms  of  the  delivery  of  services? 

Second,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
prospectively  we  should  establish  a 
contingency  fund  in  the  budget.  We  do 
that  in  the  management  of  most  of 
the  private  sector.  For  example  with 
building  construction  or  whatever  type 
of  enterprise  we  are  involved  in.  there 
is  a  contingency  fund.  Even  cities  and 
villages  provide  for  that  in  their  budg- 
ets. We  found  out  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  we  dealt  with  the  supplemental 
that  suddenly  we  have  a  target  and  no 
funds  to  meet  the  needs  or  the  contin- 
gencies that  arise  during  the  period  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

I  have  checked  and  found  that  with 
the  nondefense  discretionaries.  the  av- 
erage over  the  last  3  years  has  been  a 
supplemental  amount  of  about  1.7  per- 
cent of  the  current  budget.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  good  budgeting  to 
put  in  a  2-percent  contingency  fund  so 


we  can  address  the  contingency  needs 
in  the  form  of  a  supplemental  and  not 
be  faced  with  the  type  of  action  on  a 
supplemental  that  happened  here  re- 
cently, and.  therefore,  we  could  still  be 
within  the  targets;  it  would  be  a  realis- 
tic budget  in  terms  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  simply 
management  suggestions,  and  I  think 
they  should  be  considered  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
BeilensonI. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  three  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Budget  Committee  who 
voted  against  this  budget  resolution  in  com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  let  our  colleagues  know 
the  reason  for  my  opposition. 

Much  as  we  all  appreciate  the  hard  work 
and  valiant  efforts  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,  and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  and  much  as  we  appreciate  the  will- 
ingness of  the  administration  to  negotiate  in  a 
nonconfrontational  way  on  the  budget,  the 
agreement  which  was  finally  reached  and  is 
reflected  in  this  resolution  falls  so  far  short  of 
what  is  demanded  of  us  that  it  does  not  de- 
serve our  support. 

It  is  not  as  if  this  were  a  new  problem  for 
Congress,  one  which  we  had  never  discussed 
or  acted  upon  before.  We  have  tjeen  con- 
cerned about  our  deficit  situation  now  for  a 
half  dozen  years  or  more;  we  know  what 
needs  to  be  done,  yet  if  we  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion we  will  be  refusing,  one  more  time,  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  really  start  bring- 
ing our  budget  deficit  under  control. 

This  resolution  is  yet  another  attempt  to  slip 
by,  for  just  1  year,  by  using  phony  economic 
assumptions,  moving  spending  off  budget,  ad- 
vancing next  year's  payments  to  this  year,  as- 
suming better  tax  compliance,  extending  exist- 
ing reforms  due  to  expire,  assuming  asset 
sales  that  almost  certainly  won't  occur,  and 
using  other  gimmicks  to  comply  with  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  list  below.  The  result  will  be  a 
deficit  of  at  least  $145  to  $160  billion  next 
year;  we  will  not  come  close  to  achieving  the 
$100  billion  deficit  that  the  committee  claims 
this  resolution  will  achieve.  Thus,  although  this 
resolution  complies  with  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings, we  will  not  be  bringing  down  our  deficit 
by  $36  billion,  as  the  law  intends. 

In  fact,  in  the  last  2  years,  while  we  were 
complying  with  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  the 
deficits  have  gone  up,  not  down.  Two  years 
ago,  the  deficit  was  $149  billion;  last  year  it 
was  $155  billion;  this  year  it  will  be  about 
$163  billion.  And  if  we  did  not  count  the  sur- 
plus Social  Security  revenues — which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  saved  to  pay  for  retirement  t)ene- 
fits  in  the  next  century— this  year's  deficit 
would  be  about  $219  billion. 

If  the  President  isn't  going  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  truth,  then  Congress  must. 
And  the  simple  truth  is  that  we  cannot  make 
significant   progress  on   the   deficit   problem 


without  raising  taxes  and  restraining  the 
growth  of  entitlement  programs,  along  with 
every  other  area  of  the  budget. 

I  believe  that  the  Budget  Committee  has 
done  a  great  disservice  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives—and, more  importantly,  to  our 
country — by  reporting  this  resolutkjn  rather 
than  one  that  provides  for  real,  substantial, 
long-term  reductions  in  our  annual  deficits. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  Members  of  this 
body  have  repeatedly  expressed  concerns 
about  the  grave  dangers  of  the  huge  budget 
deficits  we  have  been  running  this  decade, 
averaging  about  $180  billion  annually.  This 
budget  plan,  which  provides  a  very  meager 
amount  of  spending  cuts  and  revenue  in- 
creases, is  not  an  adequate  response  to 
those  concerns. 

I  urge  Members  to  reject  this  budget  resolu- 
tion so  that  the  President  and  congressional 
leaders  will  be  forced  to  go  back  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  and  retum  to  us  with  a  more  seri- 
ous response  to  what  most  of  us  t)elieve  is 
the  No.  1  problem  facing  our  Nation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  components  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1990  which  are  either  phony,  counterpro- 
ductive, or  unlikely  to  be  enacted: 

First.  Economic  assumption:  The  plan  starts 
with  OMB's  baseline  of  $127.4  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1990,  $19.9  billion  lower  than  the  more 
realistic  CBO  baseline. 

Second.  Better  tax  compliance:  The  plan 
assumes  an  extra  $500  million  in  revenues 
from  better  IRS  enforcement. 

Third.  Farm  payments:  $850  million  in  Farm 
Program  savings  comes  from  moving  a  1990 
payment  to  1 989,  increasing  this  year's  deficit 
but  lowering  next  year's. 

Fourth.  Farm  credit:  $420  million  is  saved 
by  keeping  a  farm  credit  program  off  budget 
instead  of  moving  it  on  budget,  as  originally 
planned. 

Fifth.  Food  stamps:  The  plan  takes  credit 
for  about  $500  million  savings  in  food  stamps 
by  wiping  off  the  books  previously  issued  food 
stamps  which  have  not  yet  been  redeemed. 

Sixth.  Medicare:  Most  of  the  $2.3  billion 
savings  in  Medicare  are  expected  to  come  not 
from  new  reforms  but  from  simply  extending 
existing  measures  which  were  due  to  expire. 

Seventh.  Post  Office:  The  plan  claims  a 
savings  of  $1.7  billion  by  taking  the  post  office 
off  budget. 

Eighth.  Debt  service:  The  plan  assumes 
savings  of  $11  billion  in  interest  payments. 
Since  the  economic  assumptions  and  much  of 
the  savings  and  revenues  are  phony,  so  are 
the  debt  service  savings. 

Ninth.  Asset  sales:  The  plan  assumes  new 
revenues  of  $5.7  billion  for  asset  sales.  Be- 
cause asset  sales  can  no  longer  contribute  to 
avoiding  the  Gramm-Rudman  trigger,  Con- 
gress hasn't  been  enacting  them. 

Tenth.  Veterans'  loans  sales:  The  plan  as- 
sumes new  revenues  of  $500  million  from  the 
sale  of  veterans  loans.  Even  if  enacted,  this 
will  cause  a  loss  of  future  revenues,  so  it's 
counterproductive. 

Eleventh.  User  fees:  The  plan  assumes  $2.7 
billion  worth.  Year  after  year  such  fees  are 
proposed  and  rejected. 

Twelfth.  Revenues:  The  President  wants  to 
get  the  $5.3  billion  in  new  revenues  from  low- 
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ering  the  capital  gains  tax,  which  Congress 
staunchly  opposes;  Congress  wants  real  new 
revenues,  which  the  President  staunchly  op- 
poses. The  starxjoff  on  this  issue  means  that 
the  tax  inaeases  prot>ably  won't  be  enacted. 

tSx.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  40  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pallone],  who 
wants  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  me. 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year  the 
Bush  administration  proposed  three 
new  user  fees  which  I  object  to  and 
which  have  a  negative  impact  on  my 
district.  One  was  a  $25  boat  stamp  or 
Coast  Guard  user  fee.  Another  was  a 
$20  salt  water  fishing  license,  and  the 
third  was  a  1.75-percent  tax  on  com- 
mercial fish  sales. 

I  see  that  the  budget  resolution  basi- 
cally mandates  that  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  reduce 
its  budget  allocation  by  approximately 
$200  million,  which  pretty  much  com- 
ports with  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  raised  by  the  President's  pro- 
posal. I  wanted  to  know  whether  or 
not  the  resolution  mandates  that. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  so  that  I  may 
respond,  what  we  do  in  the  budget  res- 
olution is  to  provide  another  $20  mil- 
lion which  goes  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  We 
indicate  it  could  be  done  with  user 
fees,  but  the  ultimate  decision  will  be 
made  by  that  committee  as  to  how  it 
produces  those  savings,  but  we  do  not 
mandate  that  they  necessarily  have  to 
come  from  that  area  of  savings. 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  HuckabyI.  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  committee  chairman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  would  like 
to  commend  Chairman  Panetta  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
zkl].  for  the  many,  many  hours  of 
work  and  the  outstanding  job  they 
did. 

Let  us  face  it.  it  is  hard  to  get  excit- 
ed about  this  budget.  There  is  really 
not  a  lot  of  money  in  there  for  exotic 
things  such  as  the  manned  space  sta- 
tion or  the  Super  Collider.  The  bills 
are  not  roaring  on  Wall  Street  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  big  vote  tomorrow  and  a 
major  deficit  reduction.  This  is  more 
or  less  a  tread-water  budget,  a  stand- 
stiU  budget. 

But  I  rise  in  support  of  this  budget. 
It  is  really  the  only  game  in  town  and 
it  does  make  progress.  It  does  make 
progress  toward  reducing  this  deficit, 
some  $27  billion  of  progress.  According 
to  the  estimates,  the  deficit  will  be  less 
than  $100  billion. 


However,  those  are  the  Bush  admin- 
istration numbers.  To  use  CBO  num- 
bers, we  are  saying  the  deficit  would 
be  some  $20  billion  greater  than  this. 
Basically  the  numbers  are  for  increas- 
ing revenues,  $14  billion,  and  for  de- 
creasing defense.  $14  billion,  and  we 
are  decreasing  entitlement  programs 
$8  billion.  This  gives  us  some  $27  bil- 
lion in  reductions,  and  then  we  have  to 
make  adjustments  for  these  estimated 
differences  of  another  $20  billion. 

This  is  a  problem  that  an  awful  lot 
of  Members  have  with  the  budget  that 
is  before  us  today,  in  estimating  the 
differences  between  t  'le  CBO  and  the 
administration. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  taking 
this  into  account,  we  are  making 
progress  in  reducing  the  deficit,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  aye. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey],  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time,  and  let  me  begin  my  re- 
marks by  expressing  my  sincere  com- 
pliments to  both  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panetta]  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frehzel],  two  Members  of 
this  body  for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  and  personal  regard. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  do  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  two  gentleman,  along 
with  the  other  negotiators  in  this 
process,  did  hard  work  and  did  make  a 
very  sincere  effort.  It  was  not.  I  be- 
lieve, a  particularly  difficult  process, 
at  least  to  that  point  where  tempers 
and  moods  and  good  humor  were  con- 
cerned. It  was  a  congenial  process,  and 
many  people  have  already  said,  and  I 
think  I  might  be  inclined  to  agree, 
that  the  gentlemen  who  conducted  the 
negotiations  did  perhaps  as  well  as  we 
could  expect  them  to  do. 

Unhappily,  for  somebody  like 
myself,  who  is  so  committed  to  deficit 
reduction  through  innovative  cost  re- 
duction and  program  revision,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  best  they  can  do  trans- 
lates into  good-enough-for-govemment 
work.  and.  Mr.  Chairman,  where  I 
come  from  good-enough-for-govem- 
ment work  is  not  good  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  economic  assumptions  and  the 
predilections  by  which  this  budget  was 
prepared,  and  I  am  afraid  that  when  it 
is  all  said  and  done  and  the  smoke  has 
cleared  and  we  peer  through  the  look- 
ing-glass at  this  resur  and  the  final 
numbers  are  in,  after  the  fact,  we  will 
not  have  made  a  real  reduction  in  the 
deficit.  And.  we  most  certainly  will  not 
have  made  what  is  even  more  impor- 
tant in  fact  than  a  deficit  reduction, 
and  that  is  a  serious  revision  and  pro- 
ductive reconstruction  of  the  spending 
programs  of  this  country,  particularly 
in  the  private  sector  with  domestic 


programs,  where  we  need  to  get  more 
discrimination  between  those  who 
truly  need  the  assistance  of  their 
fellow  citizens  through  the  Federal 
Government  and  those  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  largesse  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  they  do  in  fact  generous- 
ly respond  to  the  needs  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  over  the 
$5.3  billion  in  unspecified  revenues.  I 
fear  that  here  we  may  have  laid  an  egg 
that  will  hatch  into  a  duck  or  a  goose 
or  a  duckling  or  some  other  hideous 
monster  that  is  going  to  come  back 
and  haunt  us.  I  recognize  that  there  is 
a  possibility  that  that  egg  may  hatch  a 
preferential  tax  treatment  for  capital 
gains,  but  I  fear  that  may  not  be  the 
result. 

I  am  particularly  fearful  of  increase 
in  taxes.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  just 
finished,  as  more  of  us  did  in  the  last  2 
weeks,  filling  out  my  income  taxes, 
and  I  can  say  to  the  Members  that  I 
pay  too  much,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
this  Congress  spend  this  money  like  it 
is  my  money,  with  care,  with  atten- 
tion, with  frugality,  and  with  respon- 
siveness to  the  real  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  That  I  do  not  find  in  this 
budget. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee],  a  new  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  who  has 
been  extremely  cooperative  and  very 
effective  in  helping  in  terms  of  the 
final  product  that  resulted  in  the 
budget  resolution,  particularly  in 
areas  of  domestic  discretionary  spend- 
ing for  the  needs  of  our  society. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  House 
budget  resolution  as  approved  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

I  would  like  to  commend  our  chair- 
man. Leon  Panetta.  for  the  masterful 
job  he  has  done  on  this  resolution. 

Within  the  very  tight  budget  con- 
straints which  we  are  currently  facing, 
and  despite  stiff  opposition  from  the 
Bush  administration  to  forthrightly 
deal  with  those  tight  financial  condi- 
tions, he  managed  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  White  House  which: 

Achieves  the  $100  billion  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  target  through  bal- 
anced deficit  reduction  measures— half 
from  new  revenues  and  half  from 
spending  cuts. 

Provides  prudent  restraint  in  the 
growth  of  the  Pentagon's  budget. 

Rejects  the  inhumane  Bush  cuts  in 
Medicare  and  Federal  retirees  and 
pay. 

Soundly  rejects  the  "black  box"  in 
which  President  Bush  wanted  to  put 
most  domestic  discretionary  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  focus 
my  remarks  on  the  last  point,  regard- 
ing domestic  discretionary  programs. 
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Under  his  budget.  President  Bush 
proposed  a  flexible  freeze  for  most  do- 
mestic discretionary  programs. 

In  the  aggregate,  these  programs, 
which  the  administration  identified  as 
being  of  lower  priority,  would  have 
been  frozen  at  the  same  level  of  out- 
lays they  received  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

Some  people  called  this  Bush's  black 
box,  because  we  were  never  sure  which 
programs  were  in  and  which  were  out. 
I  termed  it  the  piranha  pool,  because 
in  order  for  your  program  to  grow,  it 
would  have  to  take  a  bite  out  of  some- 
one else's  program. 

President  Bush,  the  education  Presi- 
dent, proposed  to  increase  funding  for 
some  education  programs,  while  total- 
ly eliminating  others. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  he  threw 
almost  the  entire  Department  of  Edu- 
cation into  the  black  box  or  piranha 
pool,  including  compensatory  educa- 
tion, handicapped  education,  vocation- 
al education,  and  Pell  grants,  to  name 
just  a  few  programs. 

An  outlay  freeze  on  these  education 
programs,  many  of  which  are  forward 
funded,  would  have  had  a  devastating 
impact. 

For  example,  appropriations  for 
compensatory  education,  our  Nation's 
first  line  of  defense  against  the  drop- 
out problem,  would  have  to  be  cut  by 
more  than  $800  million  from  the  fiscal 
year  1990  baseline  in  order  to  keep 
outlays  at  the  fiscal  year  1989  level  of 
outlays. 

This  would  have  resulted  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  poor  children 
being  denied  the  opportunity  to  suc- 
ceed In  school  and,  ultimately,  to  suc- 
ceed in  our  society. 

In  my  opinion.  Chairman  Panetta's 
major  success  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  White  House  was  smashing  Presi- 
dent Bush's  black  box. 

The  agreement  which  he.  majority 
leader  Foley,  and  Senate  Budget 
Chairman  Sasser  worked  out  with  the 
administration  not  only  covers  the  do- 
mestic discretionary  programs  for  in- 
flation on  the  outlay  side,  but  provides 
these  programs  with  a  $3.6  billion  in- 
crease in  budget  authority  over  base- 
line. 

This  Increase  over  inflation,  while 
not  large,  gave  the  House  Budget 
Committee  the  flexibility  it  needed  to 
craft  a  budget  resolution  which  begins 
to  address  some  of  the  many  pressing 
social  needs  of  this  country,  needs 
which  for  the  last  8  years  have  been 
neglected  and  ignored. 

As  an  educator,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  significant  increase 
over  last  year's  funding  for  function 
500,  education,  training,  employment, 
and  social  services. 

With  the  help  of  Chairman  Panetta 
and  the  excellent  recommendations  of 
the  Speaker's  Task  Force  on  the 
American  Family,  chaired  by  majority 
whip  Tony  Coelho,  this  budget  resolu- 
tion provides:  $1.7  billion  increase  for 


education  programs;  $1.8  billion  for 
child  care;  $300  million  increase  for 
Head  Start;  $230  million  increase  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  Feed- 
ing Program;  and  significant  increases 
for  other  health  programs  aimed  at 
serving  the  needs  of  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  the  tenacity  of 
our  Chairman  Leon  Panetta  and  the 
work  of  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
this  is,  at  least  relatively,  the  kinder 
and  gentler  budget  we  can  all  support. 

In  his  budget  speech  to  us  in  Febru- 
ary, President  Bush  challenged  the 
101st  Congress  to  be  the  education 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  which 
we  bring  to  the  floor  today  is  our  down 
payment  on  meeting  that  challenge. 

It  allows  us  to  say  that  we  have 
begun  to  reverse  the  shortsighted 
budget  priorities  of  the  last  adminis- 
tration by  restraining  growth  in  the 
Pentagon's  budget  in  order  to  provide 
long-overdue  increases  for  programs 
such  as  education,  child  care,  nutri- 
tion, and  health,  which  are  an  invest- 
ment in  our  Nation's  future— our  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  all 
Members  of  this  body  to  support  this 
more  balanced,  more  sensible,  and 
more  humane  budget  resolution. 

D  1600 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte],  the  senior 
Republican  appropriator  and  pillar  of 
fiscal  sobriety. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to,  first  of  all.  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Frenzel]  for  their  leadership  and 
all  of  their  hard  work  in  bringing  out  a 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  be  only 
two  things  worse  than  passing  this 
budget  resolution— not  passing  it,  and 
passing  the  Gephardt  amendment. 

Budget  resolutions  have  never  been 
my  favorite  thing.  Time  consuming, 
unenforceable,  long  on  detail  and 
short  on  leadership,  political  to  the  ex- 
treme, budget  resolutions  have 
mucked  up  the  works  and  held  up  the 
appropriations  process. 

"Two  years  ago  we  got  a  break.  With 
the  November  budget  summit  confer- 
ence of  1987,  involving  all  the  key 
players,  responding  to  the  stock 
market  crash,  we  put  together  a  2-year 
agreement  that  let  us  do  our  work  in  a 
fiscally  responsible  and  timely  way. 

This  year,  we  got  instead  the  Budget 
Plateau  conference,  involving  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  adminis- 
tration, dedicated  not  to  fiscal  disci- 
pline, but  to  the  proposition  of  beating 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit 
target  of  $100  billion. 

Out  of  that  came  the  slide-by 
budget,  slipping,  sliding,  winking,  and 


blinking  its  way  to  a  bottom  line  that 
says  Peewee's  magic  words. 

There  are  two  good  things  in  here. 
First,  in  theory,  it  agrees  with  the 
point  I  have  been  making  strenuously 
this  year. 

The  point  is  that  meaningful  deficit 
reduction  must  come  from  entitle- 
ments and  new  revenues.  Discretion- 
ary spending  has  been  controlled  to 
the  point  of  no  return.  Look  at  last 
week's  supplements.  There  is  no  more 
funny  money  left  in  appropriations,  at 
least  none  that  makes  it  through  the 
House. 

And  this  budget  resolution  puts  the 
major  burden  on  entitlements,  pro- 
gram reform  and  new  revenues,  which 
is  where  it  should  be. 

Second,  this  budget  resolution,  like 
the  Senate,  requires  a  Coast  Guard 
user  fee  as  one  of  the  revenue  meas- 
ures. 

Hallelujah.  Glory  be.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  getting  a  user  fee. 

And  you  better  believe  I  will  be  bird- 
dogging  this  one  to  make  sure  the 
Merchant  Marine  Conunittee  does  not 
miss  the  boat. 

But  beyond  that,  the  program  re- 
forms and  savings  called  for  in  the  res- 
olution are  largely  gimmicks,  one-time 
affairs,  it  feels  good  and  then  it  is 
over.  Rosy  economic  assumptions, 
sweeping  reality  under  the  rug. 
Moving  exp)enditures  between  fiscal 
years,  like  a  shell  game.  There  is  not  a 
lot  of  real  deficit  reduction  In  this  res- 
olution. And  it  is  only  1  year  in  scope, 
so  that  we  will  be  back  in  the  soup 
next  year,  with  even  worse  problems 
to  confront. 

But  it  is  a  start.  And  we  have  to  start 
someplace,  fast. 

We  are  already  a  month  behind 
where  we  were  last  year,  when  we  got 
all  13  appropriations  bills  enacted  sep- 
arately for  the  first  time  in  12  years.  If 
we  have  got  an  agreement,  a  frame- 
work, a  basis  for  further  action,  let  us 
go  with  it  and  get  on  with  the  job. 

It  ain't  perfect,  but  it  sure  as  blazes 
is  better  than  nothing. 

And  it  sure  as  heck  is  better  than 
the  amendment  being  cooked  up  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  to  impose  an  oil  import  fee. 
That  is  the  most  unwise,  inadvisable 
prescription  for  disaster  that  has  sur- 
faced on  this  House  floor  this  year. 

If  you  need  money,  the  gentleman, 
the  spokesman  for  the  disenfran- 
chised, is  proposing,  go  after  the  poor, 
so  they  cannot  heat  their  houses  in 
the  winter. 

The  gentleman,  the  defender  of 
American  manufacturing,  proposes, 
make  American  industry  less  competi- 
tive by  increasing  their  costs. 

The  gentleman,  the  Representative 
of  a  farming  State,  proposes,  boost  the 
farmer's  costs  right  at  the  start  of  the 
growing  season. 
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The  gentleman,  the  proponent  of  a 
healthy  economy,  proposes,  give  infla- 
tion a  healthy  boost,  so  our  interest 
rates  will  Increase  even  higher. 

I  hope  the  gentleman,  the  candidate 
for  the  highest  office  in  this  land,  re- 
alizes that  if  he  goes  forward  with  this 
proposal,  he  can  write  the  Northeast 
off  in  any  of  his  future  plans,  because 
this  proposal  is  a  dagger  to  the  heart 
of  the  mother  of  invention  of  the 
American  miracle. 

It  is  something  that  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, not  by  this  gentleman  in  the 
well,  and  not.  I  can  assure  you,  by  the 
constituents  I  represent. 

Vote  for  the  budget  resolution,  and 
vote  against  Gephardt. 

Mr.  PANETTTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  curious.  I  was 
trying  to  discern  throughout  the  pres- 
entation of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte], 
whether  he  was  for  or  against  this 
budget.  For  the  first  4  minutes  I 
thought  he  was  probably  going  to  be 
against  it,  but  then  he  ended  up 
sajing  it  was  better  than  nothing.  We 
have  disagreement  on  a  lot  of  things, 
including  the  Gephardt  amendment, 
which  we  will  discuss  at  some  greater 
length  tomorrow,  but  I  must  say  that 
the  support  for  this  budget  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  better  than  nothing,  and  I 
am  not  so  sure  of  that. 

I  would  like  to  come  here  and  sup- 
port a  budget.  I  think  that  would  be 
nice,  but  the  interesting  thing  is  that 
all  of  these  people  who  come  to  this 
well  of  the  House  and  speak  about  the 
budget  know  darn  well  that  this  is  not 
a  budget  with  a .'  100  billion  deficit.  Ev- 
erybody knows  that.  The  deficit  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  this  next  fiscal  year, 
is  going  to  be  at  least  $195  billion,  and 
we  all  know  it. 

Why?  Because  the  $100  billion  Is  re- 
duced by  $68  billion  from  the  Social 
Security  revenues  which  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  budget  deficit,  but  it  is. 

Gramm-Rudman  is  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion mechanism  that  says: 

Let's  take  the  money  we  collect  from  the 
working  people,  that  we  call  Social  Security 
that  is  supposed  to  go  to  a  trust  fund,  and 
let's  hook  it  up  to  the  operating  budget  so 
that  the  operating  budget  deficit  looks 
malller. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  take  away  $68  bil- 
lion from  Social  Security  funds  that  is 
used  to  make  the  deficit  look  smaller. 
Then,  take  away  some  phony  assump- 
tions like  3  percent  interest  rates  in 
1993— and  I  will  bet  there  is  not  one 
Member  of  Congress  that  believes 
that— and  we  have  got  ourselves  a 
budget  deficit  of  $195  billion. 

Now  why  am  I  concerned  about 
that?  Because  as  the  last  President 


left  town,  he  waved  and  told  all  of  us. 
"Things  have  gotten  a  lot  better. 
Things  are  really  improving  around 
here.  The  deficit,  in  fact,"  he  says,  "is 
getting  lower,  getting  better." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  reason  he 
could  say  that  is  because  we  are  taking 
massive  amounts  of  Social  Security 
revenues,  trust  fimd  surpluses,  year 
after  year  that  are  designed  to  be 
forced  savings.  We  are  going  to  need 
these  surpluses  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  to  use  them  Improperly 
for  reducing  the  operating  budget  def- 
icit is  wron^;,  in  my  judgment,  and  it 
has  to  stop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  we  could  have 
stopi}ed  it  now.  We  could  not  even  get 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  through 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  a  simple,  soft 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  admon- 
ishing us  and  the  White  House  to  stop 
it. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  this 
budget  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
right  way  for  us  to  do  our  business. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Upton]. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  an 
optimist,  and  I  am  also  a  Cubs  fan.  Ob- 
viously I  am  used  to  being  disappoint- 
ed. Our  center  fielder  in  the  spring 
has  a  new  arm  and  a  360  batting  aver- 
age. But  midseason  both  are  dismal. 
Our  starting  pitchers  are  12  and  2 
before  the  All-Star  break  and  2  and  12 
afterwards,  and  now  we  even  have 
night  baseball  so  our  misery  can 
extend  beyond  the  shadows. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  is  a  lot 
like  a  typical  Chicago  Cubs  season, 
promising  in  the  spring,  wait  until 
next  year  come  the  All-Star  break. 

D  1610 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  reluc- 
tance and  dissatisfaction  that  I  rise  to 
support  the  budget  resolution  which  is 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
today.  During  my  time  in  Congress  I 
have  been  saying  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit—and I  have  been  voting  that  way, 
too.  I  have  not  been  afraid  to  cast 
votes  against  programs  that  are  mis- 
managed and  that  we  cannot  afford. 

The  Congress  simply  cannot  afford 
to  continue  to  do  nothing  about  the 
deficit.  Right  now  we  are  facing  the 
prospect  of  higher  interest  rates.  Fail- 
ure to  act  on  the  deficit  encourages 
these  high  rates.  We  need  to  cut  the 
budget  to  lower  interest  rates  and  to 
keep  our  recovery  on  track.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  chairman  wrote 
me  on  April  7— and  I  quote— "Lower 
interest  rates  are  much  to  be  desired 
and  will  be  realized  •  •  •  only  as  a  con- 
sequence of  reducing  inflationary  pres- 
sures and  the  implementation  of  a 
credible  program  for  a  substantial 
multiyear  reduction  in  the  Federal 
budget  deficit." 


I  want  to  emphasize  the  words  Mr. 
Greenspan  used— "credible,  substan- 
tial, multiyear".  A  budget  agreement 
which  incorporated  those  goals  would 
really  be  something.  But  this  resolu- 
tion, quite  frankly,  does  only  slightly 
more  than  nothing.  It  is  a  start,  but  an 
inauspicious  one.  It  is  a  beginning,  but 
not  a  hopeful  one.  As  a  Chicago  Cubs 
fan.  I  am  used  to  being  disappointed. 
And  so  far,  this  budget  season  has 
been  much  like  a  Cubs  season— start- 
ing out  with  promises,  but  quickly  fall- 
ing to  disappointment.  There  is  one 
difference.  I  will  never  lose  faith  in 
the  Cubs;  I'm  beginning  to  lose  faith 
in  the  Congress. 

I  started  out  this  budget  year  in  the 
hope  that  we  would  do  something 
about  the  deficit.  In  February  I  initiat- 
ed a  letter  to  the  bipartisan  House 
leadership,  urging  them  to  enter  into 
budget  negotiations  with  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration. More  than  40  of  my  col- 
leagues joined  me  in  that  letter.  The 
letter  urged  out  leadership  to  work 
with  administration  officials  to  come 
up  with  a  tough  but  fair  budget;  one 
that  was  based  on  realistic  economic 
assumptions,  that  froze  spending,  and 
that  did  not  raise  taxes. 

All  our  letter  asked  for  was  honest 
and  fair  efforts  to  produce  an  honest 
and  fair  budget.  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
got  either  honesty  or  fairness.  We 
have  $14.2  billion  in  new  revenues,  but 
we  do  not  know  where  they  will  come 
from.  We  are  going  to  sell  some  assets 
here,  raise  some  user  fees  there,  and 
increase  taxes  somewhere  else.  We 
save  money  by  moving  the  Postal 
Service  off  budget,  by  canceling  old 
and  unused  food  stamps,  by  paying 
farmers  early,  and  by  moving  the  farm 
credit  rescue  off  budget— for  the 
second  time. 

It  is  true  that  these  changes  will 
reduce  the  budget's  bottom  line  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  But  the  changes  will 
do  almost  nothing  to  address  the  long- 
term  spending  habits  of  Congress.  We 
need  to  reform  the  Congressional 
budget  process.  The  President  must 
have  enhanced  rescission  authority. 
We  ought  to  make  the  budget  resolu- 
tion a  joint  resolution  rather  than 
merely  an  concurrent  resolution.  We 
must  follow  the  budget  calendar.  And 
we  must  be  honest  about  our  economic 
assumptions.  This  budget  resolution 
could  have  taken  us  in  that  direction. 
It  did  not. 

We  did.  however,  get  a  promise  in 
the  budget  agreement.  In  the  resolu- 
tion is  the  following  mutual  under- 
standing— 

The  President  and  the  Congressional  lead- 
ership will  continue  to  consult  closely  to 
seek  opportunities  for  further  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  to  explore  policy  and  process 
changes  which  would  reduce  the  deficit 
*  *  *  In  order  to  facilitate  progress  toward 
that  objective,  the  bipartisan  Budget  Com- 
mittee Leadership,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
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Management  and  Budget  shall  continue  dis- 
cussions in  consultation  with  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Consult,  seek  opportunities,  explore 
policy  and  process  changes,  facilitate 
progress,  continue  discussions,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera.  This  sounds  an  awful 
lot  like  the  swan  song  of  Cub  fans- 
wait  until  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  waited  long 
enough— it  is  time  to  take  action.  Let's 
get  this  almost  meaningless  resolution 
out  of  the  way,  and  get  down  to  seri- 
ous work  on  limiting  spending  and  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza],  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  discuss  briefly  the  impact  of 
the  budget  on  agriculture  and  the  ju- 
risdiction that  we  have  in  our  commit- 
tee. 

First,  let  me  say  that  we  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  aund  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  know  there  are  arguments  pro  and 
con  here,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
did  their  best  within  the  availability  of 
the  resources  that  they  have,  within 
the  rules,  and  for  that  they  are  to  be 
commended,  and  I  most  sincerely  do 
so. 

First,  let  me  say  that  we  were  some- 
what dissatisfied  with  a  kinder,  gentler 
administration  that  targeted  its 
budget  cuts  to  an  already  overbur- 
dened agriculture.  The  percentage  of 
agriculture  spending,  my  dear  friends, 
in  the  total  trillion  dollar  budget  is 
slightly  over  4  percent.  But  yet  we 
were  initially  burdened  with  16  per- 
cent of  the  cuts. 

I  have  some  budget  charts  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you.  This,  my 
dear  friends,  the  top  part  is  the  budget 
and  the  little  tiny  part  at  the  bottom 
is  all  that  is  spent  for  agriculture. 

Now  let  me  say  that  in  the  past  8 
years  we  have  reduced  spending  in  the 
agricultural  sector  for  farm  supports, 
et  cetera,  about  $30  billion.  We  have 
been  responsible.  Led  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panetta],  who  has  worked  with 
us  and  continues  to  work  with  us  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, we  have  met  our  part  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  budget,  over  $30  billion 
since  1981. 

Now  whether  it  was  real  cuts  or 
whether  it  was  paper  reductions,  I  do 
not  know.  We  did  not  set  up  the  ac- 
counting system.  We  did  not  set  up 
the  rules,  but  we  met  the  number  that 
they  allocated  to  us. 

Now,  $2.4  billion  is  what  was  allocat- 
ed to  us  here  in  this  budget  which  in- 


cludes accounting  changes  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program;  $1.9  billion  of  that 
come  out  of  traditional  agriculture 
programs  under  the  jurisdiction  that 
we  deal  with;  $850  million  is  because 
of  transfer  of  deficiency  payments 
from  1  fiscal  year  to  another  fiscal 
year;  $420  million  is  the  so-called 
Bumpers  amendment  that  we  will 
recoup  by  repealing  that  amendment. 
And  then  $600  million  is  left  for  us  to 
go  find  and  make  the  reductions. 

I  might  add,  though,  that  under  the 
$5.7  billion  of  Federal  asset  sales,  agri- 
culture will  have  a  share  of  that.  And 
on  receipts  from  user  fees,  agriculture 
will  also  have  a  share  of  that. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  we  will  do 
the  utmost  that  we  can  to  try  to  meet 
that  $600  million.  I  do  not  know  if  we 
can  or  not,  but  we  will  do  the  best  we 
can.  I  commit  myself  and  our  commit- 
tee to  that.  But  again,  let  me  remind 
my  colleagues  that  we  are  the  best  fed 
people  in  the  world,  and  for  the  least 
amount  of  disposable  income  per 
family  of  the  major  industrialized 
countries  of  the  world. 

Here  you  see  the  blue  lines  that  are 
the  major  budget  functions.  At  the 
end  here,  you  see  you  have  already 
spent  94  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
when  you  get  to  the  agriculture  func- 
tion. That  is  us  at  the  very  end. 

There  is  this  misconception,  or  per- 
haps ignorance,  that  we  read  in  the 
editorials  in  many  of  the  prominent 
periodicals,  of  the  high  cost  and 
impact  agriculture  has  on  the  budget. 

My  friends,  here  it  is.  The  total  tril- 
lion dollar  budget.  For  farm  supports, 
can  you  see  the  little  line  at  the 
bottom?  That  is  what  we  spent.  That 
is  1.15  percent.  That  is  what  we  have 
spent  on  agriculture  out  of  the  trillion 
dollar  budget. 

They  stumble  over  more  money  than 
that  in  1  week  at  the  Pentagon.  That 
is  what  we  spend.  So  hopefully,  you 
see  we  are  not  happy  with  what  the 
administration  recommended.  We  do 
compliment  the  committee  for  doing 
the  best  that  they  could.  As  we  have 
done  for  the  past  8  years,  agriculture 
will  be  there  to  do  its  part  to  meet  our 
budget  reduction  goals.  We  will  be  re- 
sponsible. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  can  get  your 
$600  million  target.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta], we  are  going  to  try  our  dam- 
dest. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
McCrery],  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Bipartisan 
Budget  Agreement.  I  do  so  with  some 
doubts,  but  not  with  reluctance.  I  sup- 
port the  Bipartisan  Budget  Agreement 
not  because  it  is  a  good  budget,  it  is 
not.  But  I  believe  passage  of  this 
agreement  will  send  a  signal  to  the 


markets,  and  our  allies,  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  stand 
ready  to  work  together  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  year,  developing  a  more 
comprehensive,  more  meaningful 
agreement  for  fiscal  year  1991.  An 
agreement  that  will  require  sacrifice 
across  the  board,  but  aii  agreement 
that  will  achieve  real  deficit  reduction, 
perhaps  even  approaching  in  an 
honest  manner  the  Gramm-Rudman 
target  for  1991,  and  therefore  provid- 
ing hope  that,  by  1993,  we  will  finally 
achieve  our  goal  of  a  balanced  budget 
with  full  employment. 

*Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sang- 
bieisterI  . 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing this  time.  I,  too,  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  for  all  the  work  that  they 
have  done  on  this  budget,  but  like 
many  others  here  today,  I  do  have 
some  reservations  that  I  think  ought 
to  be  put  on  record. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  Budget  Committee's  reso- 
lution, though  I  do  so  with  some  reser- 
vations as  there  appears  to  be  no  im- 
mediate, reasonable  alternative.  Spe- 
cifically. I  am  gravely  concerned  about 
the  $2.3  billion  reduction  in  the  Feder- 
al Medicare  Program.  Over  the  past 
several  years  Medicare  has  repeatedly 
borne  the  brunt  of  cutbacks  that  have 
substantially  affected  the  survivability 
of  our  rural  hospitals.  In  Illinois  alone, 
over  14  hospitals  have  been  forced  to 
close  their  doors  in  the  past  2  years. 

Medicare  has  been  hit  for  a  $32  bil- 
lion reduction  during  the  last  decade.  I 
ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the 
chances  of  any  industry  surviving  that 
kind  of  loss  of  revenue?  How  could 
President  Bush  have  proposed,  in  good 
conscience,  another  $5  billion  cut? 

Fortunately,  through  the  Budget 
Conunittee's  tireless  efforts,  this  reso- 
lution scales  back  the  President's 
original  proposed  cut  from  $5  billion 
to  $2.3  billion.  Still.  I  am  concerned 
that  Medicare  beneficiaries  will  suffer 
from  impeded  access  to  readily  avail- 
able quality  care  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  their  residence. 

For  the  last  decade,  physicians  have 
been  expected  to  absorb  rising  costs  or 
freeze  their  fees  while  continuing  to 
provide  state-of-the-art  quality  care. 
Dr.  Noel  Bass,  a  distinguished  Medi- 
care-participating surgeon  from  my 
district  recently  sent  me  a  letter  ex- 
pressing his  concern  that  the  Medicare 
population  will  soon  be  disenfran- 
chised from  medical  services  by  physi- 
cians who  either  refuse  to  take  on  ad- 
ditional Medicare  patients  or  refuse  to 
take  care  of  Medicare  patients  entire- 
ly. Put  simply.  Mr.  Chairman  physi- 
cians will  refuse  to  treat  Medicare  pa- 
tients. 
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Our  alternative  to  today's  resolution  Many  people  will  vote  for  this  bill  on  sumption   of   energy   in   the    United 

Is  sequestration.  If  we  allow  sequestra-  emotion— it  feels  good  to  see  Congress  States  has  gone  back  on  the  upswing 

tion,  there  are  small  gains  for  the  Fed-  and  the  President  negotiating  in  the  to  the  point  where  we  are  now  con- 

eral  Medicare  Program  but  the  cost  to  name  of  progress.  But  tax  increases  do  suming   about    17,500   barrels   a   day, 

other    equally    worthwhile    programs  not  malce  me  feel  good.  Please  do  not  which  is  about  the  kind  of  consump- 

would  be  devastating.  The  bottom  line,  vote  for  this  bill  on  emotion.  Vote  for  tion  that  we  were  engaging  in  in  the 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  we  are  shirking  our  it  if  Members  have  come  to  the  conclu-  early  1970's  before  the  oil  cutoff  and 

responsibility  again,  to  seriously  ad-  sion  that  it  substantially  attaclcs  the  the  price  spike  that  we  felt  in  energy 

dress    and    provide    adequate    health  deficit:    and    if    Members    seriously  prices.  An  oil  import  fee  would  be  the 

care  to  the  millions  of  Medicare  bene-  evaluate  it  and  conclude  that  it  lacks  foundation  of  bringing  down  consump- 

ficiaries.  substance,  then  I  ask  them  to  join  me  tion  and  raising  production  so  that  we 

n  ig20  '"  voting  against  it.  are  no  longer  vulnerable  and  depend- 

m,      ,:,t,^t^Jt     VV      ^w  .  ^^     PANETTA.    Mr.    Chairman,    I  ent  on  other  countries  for  oil.  I  think 

Mr.    PRENZEL.    Mr.    Chairman.    I  yield  4V4  minutes  to  a  former  member  in  terms  of  raising  revenue,  it  makes  a 

yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  great  deal  of  sense. 

Missouri  [Mr.  Hancock].                    .  distinguished  gentlen  an  from  Missou-  Where  do  I  spend  the  money  in  this 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri  [Mr.  Gephardt].  alternative?  First,  $3  billion  to  reduce 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  this  budget  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  the  deficit;  second,  we  have  full  fund- 
resolution,  and  I  must  say  that  this  first  want  to  commend  the  Committee  ing  of  the  omnibus  drug  bill  that  we 
was  a  difficult  decision  for  me  to  on  the  Budget  and  its  chairman  and  passed  last  year;  third,  I  take  out  all  of 
make.  On  one  hand  this  resolution  em-  ranking  member  for  the  work  that  was  the  Medicare  cuts  that  are  in  the 
bodies  an  admirable  and  desirable  done  to  put  together  the  budget  reso-  budget  that  are  coming  out  of  the 
compromise  between  Congress  and  the  lution.  Committee  on  the  Budget;  I  fund 
administration  My  friends  on  the  Having  served  on  the  committee.  I  Head  Start  so  that  50  percent  of  the 
Budget  Committee  have  worked  long  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  construct  a  youngsters  in  the  country  who  are  eli- 
and  hard  on  this  bill.  I  am  well  aware  budget  resolution  that  can  gain  a  ma-  gjbie  for  Head  Start  will  be  in  the 
of  that,  and  I  commend  them  for  their  jority  of  both  Houses  and  ultimately  Head  Start  Program  rather  than  the 
hard  work.  I  do  believe  that  if  we  are  the  executive  branch  and  be  imple-  ig  percent  we  have  today.  I  fund  the 
to  solve  the  continumg  problem  of  the  mented.  but  I  rise  today  to  offer  an  al-  National  Institutes  of  Health  for 
Federal  deficit,  it  will  require  deep  and  temative  to  that  budget,  because  of  AIDS  research  with  $150  million  I 
strong  bipartuan  cooperation  between  my  deep  belief  that  it  does  not  do  ^ave  low-income  energy  assistance  so 
Congress   and   the   Bush    administra-  enough    It  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  ^^^^^  j^  ^^e  parts  of  the  country  that 

n"\      »,  .             ^.         »  .       ..     „  does  not  do  enough  to  address  what  I  heat  with  home  heating  oil  would  be 

But  what  IS  needed  most  to  attack  believe  are  the  most  important  chal-  helped.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  spend- 

this  problem  is  real.  sut>stantive  pro-  enges  that  face  our  country  today  and  ^      priorities  presented  in  this  budget. 

p<^  to  narrow  the  deficit.  And.  un-  in  the  days  ahead  In  short.  I  would  urge  the  Members 

fortunately,    this    bill    contams    very  What  I  have  tried  to  do.  and  I  hope  ^o  look  at  this  budget,  to  look  at  the 

little  substance.  Instead,  it  relies  on  the  Members  will  take  the  time  to  ex-  j^   raises   additional   revenue,   to 

various  shades  of  gray  to  meet  the  ainme  this  alternative  and  to  think  it  ^^^  ^t  the  way  that  it  spends  money 

Oramm-Rudm^  targets,  and  the  icmg  through  before  they  vote,  but  what  ^nd  reduces  the  deficit.  I  think  that  if 

on  the  cake  is  $5.3  billion  of  "unspeci-  have  tried  to  do  is  to  raise  additional  Members  will  do  that,  they  will  con- 

fied    revenue  increases.  revenue  by  an  oil  import  fee  which  I  ^,^^6,  with  me.  that  it  is  a  sensible 

Now.  excuse  me  for  givmg  a  short  fee   very  strongly  about  for  reasons  I  budget,  that  it  is  a  better  budget  than 
history  lesson  here,  but  some  of  my  will  state  in  a  moment,  and  then  to  ^  ^n  the  floor,  and  I  would  urge  Mem- 
freshman    colleagues    might    benefit  both  use  those  doUare  to  reduce  the  ^ers  to  vote  for  a  more  commonsense 
from  a  recitation  of  the  recent  budget  deficit  by  about  $3   billion  over  the  approach 
negotiations    which    occurred    before  budget  resolution,  and  then  to  spend 

our     election,      in      1987,     President  some  moneys  in  a  number  of  areas  GejOiardt  SubstituU  to  House  Concurrent 

Reagan  and  Congress  negotiated  an  which    I    will    outline    in    a    moment  Resolution  106 

agreement  at  the  budget  summit  to  which  I  feel  are  urgent  spending  needs  [Deficit  reduction  plan]        Biuiotu 

save  nearly  $46  billion  in  1989,  includ-  or  are  areas  that  are  in  great  need  to  New  revenue  gain  (above  committee 

Ing  $14  billion  of  tax  increases.  The  increase  the  competitive  strength  and       mark)  oil  import  fee  program $9.0 

1989  deficit  was  projected  to  be  $136  the   competitive  edge  of  the   United  ^**  ''^'  ^^^  }^^  outlays  (above 

billion   under   the   agreement.   Critics  SUtes.  cormnlttee  mark)  (see  below  for  se- 

chai^ed  that  the  agreement  relied  on  Before  I  get  to  the  spending.  I  would  AdStionaldSfreiuctton:::::::::::::::::    3.155 

smoke  and  mirrors  to  satisfy  Gramm-  like  to  explain  the  oil  import  fee.  I  jjet  deficit  reduction                   30  855 

Rudman.  Advocates  responded  that  it  think  an  oil  import  fee  is  killing  two  d,,,,,^  „^  ^^  ^^  un^^i^^Hiiiriii  plan)  = 

was  a  useful  and  necessary  bridge  to  birds  with  one  stone.  It  both  brings  in  m.st  biiiion. 

future  agreements.  Well,  here  we  are  revenue  to  allow  us  to  lower  the  deficit  program  priorities 

-^!fVjf  'n^f??  ?^  ^I'^.J^f  Jif*'  ^^'^  S""  '°  u°  f""*^  ""^^^.i  spending,  but  it  ^^^^  Gephardt   proposal   would  increase 

and  the  deficit  is  at  $165  billion  and  does  it   in  a  way  that   becomes  the  the  outlays  for  the  following  selected  pro- 

nsing.  Taxes  went  up  and  the  savings  foundation    of    an    energy    program  grams): 

went  up  in  smoke.  which  I  do  not  think  our  country  has  Munons 

Now  we  hear  that  this  agreement,  today.  Full  funding  of  onmibus  drug  bill 

also  including  revenue  increases,  is  a  I  would  urge  the  Members  to  look  at  (including    education,    treatment. 

bridge  to  more  substantial  agreements  the  chart  which  is  to  my  right  which  I  prevention,  and  law  enforcement 

in  the  future.  Well,  my  friends.  I  am  think  tells  the  entire  story  of  what  is       programs) $668 

concerned  that  if  we  do  not  act  soon,  happening  to  us  on  energy.  Since  1983     Medicare 2.550 

the  deficit  river  will  be  too  wide  to  our  production  of  energy  in  the  United  Headstart  ajid  job  training  programs        867 

bridge.  If  we  can  not  take  action  on  States  has  gone  up  for  a  bit  and  then  EPA^peratlons/global  warming  re        ^^ 

the  deficitdUTing  an  off-year,  do  we  has  gone  straight  down  so  that  we  are  National  Iristituti^"  of  "H^th'r;;: 

really  expect  to  do  so  during  an  elec-  now  producing  m  the  United  States  a  search/AlDS  research                           150 

tion  year,  when  all  of  our  various  con-  little  less  than  8,000  barrels  a  day.  At  l«w  income  Home  Enei^y  Assist- 

stituencies     truly     make     themselves  the  same  time  that  our  production  has       ance  Program 730 

known?  been   going   down   precipitously,   con-     Rural  Economic  Development 51 
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MtUtoru 


Millions 


Veterans  programs 

Energy      conservation      plan/home 
weatherization 


150     National  Science  Foundation 100     Advanced  technologies/foreign  com- 
mercial service 


430 


Mass  transit  programs. 
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GEPHARDT  SUBSTITUTE  TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1990  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

|By  hnctini  hi  billions  of  dollais] 


Comminee 

resolutno 


Gepharilt 
amendment 


Gcfilunit  me 

Presidrt's        <  +  >^'7*' 

f"^'  oonJlee 

mack 


Total: 


Bu](el  authority  outlays 
Outlays. 


tl.3S0.925 
1,161250 


1,357.435 
1,171.095 


1351.025 
1165.250 


+6.410 
+  5.M5 


Sdan.  Spaa  and  Tedviology: 

Budfet  aottaiity 

Outlays -.. 

Energy: 

Budget  autliority; 

Outlays. 


National  Resaurces  and  EminnRMt 

Budget  autliority 

Outlays 

Agncultiirt: 

Budget  autlKxity 

Outlays. 

Cotnnerce  and  Housing  emit 

Budget  authority -... 

Outlays. - 

Transportation: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays. 


Community  aid  Regional  Devriopimnl: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 


Educatnn,  tmplovmenl,  and  Sodal  Sovlott 

Budget  autdwity 

Outlays 

Health: 

Budge!  autlnrity 

Outlayl 


14.425 
14.125 

5.800 

3.aoo 

17.075 
17.621 

18.550 
18600 

13.275 
8.150 

29850 
29025 

7.150 
6775 

42.025 
39.948 

57.850 
S6.225 


14.525 
14.175 

6500 
4.230 

17.278 
17628 

18550 
18600 

13425 
8240 

30004 
29054 

7.267 
6834 

44  580 
39.948 

59  081 
56.903 


15.S50 
14.800 

4.025 
3.250 

15.200 
16725 

17.375  .. 
14.375  . 

13.675 
6.150 

28875 
28025 

6.235 
6.250 

37.875 
37.575 

55.975 
54.650 


+  .100 
+  .050 

+700 
+  .430 

+  .203 
+  .103 


+  150 
+  090 

+  154 
+  .029 

+  .117 
+  .059 

+  2.555 
+  .873 

+  1.231 
+  .678 


Budget  authority... 

Outlays 

Income  Scanty: 

Budget  authority... 

Outlayl 

Social  Seoiijly: 

Budget  aathotily... 

Outlays 

Veterans  Bcaefits: 

Budget  authority.. 

Outbyl 


9(.3S0 

185  70 
145.65 


100.90 

186.5 
146.3 


95.n 

182.95 
141.70 


+2.U0 

+J19 
+.747 


UminstTatiln  oi  Justict: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

General  GoMmment: 

Budgdl  authority: 

Outlays 

Alkwanos: 

6udg«  authority 

Outlaws 


2.490 

31000 
29  800 

10400 
9950 

10.050 
9675 


2490 

31217 
29964 

10642 
100O5 

10072 
9.692 


2490. 

30.025 
29.200 

10.250 
9875 

10.125 
10.175 

-256 
-256 


+  .217 
+  164 

242 
.055 

022 
017 


Revenues 

Billions 

$5  Imiiort  fee/revenue 7.70 

Recapture /revenue -1-3.80 

Total 11-5 


West.  Hemisphere  allowances -  2.5 

Net  gain 9° 

New  fiscal  year  1990  outlays -5.845 

Net    deficit    reduction    (above 

committee  mark) 3.155 

Deficit  for  fiscal  year  1990  =  96.57  billion. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Buechner]. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  heard  a  lot  of  people  get  up  here 
today  and  talk  about  holding  their 
nose  and  that  this  is  the  best  thing  on 
the  table,  that  they  cannot  find  any- 
thing else,  they  are  not  happy  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  real  candid  about  what  we  have 
here.  We  have  a  marriage.  It  is  a  mar- 


riage of  a  groom  down  the  street 
named  George  Bush  and  a  bride  which 
is  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  it  is 
a  shotgun  marriage.  They  did  not 
want  to  be  together.  The  bride  wanted 
a  guy  named  DukaJcis  to  be  the  groom, 
and  the  groom  wanted  400-some-old 
people  to  be  the  other  partner,  and 
that  is  not  the  way  it  is. 

Somebody  walked  up  with  a  shotgun 
and  said.  "You  are  going  to  get  mar- 
ried." and  that  is  the  electorate.  The 
electorate  is  out  there,  and  they  are 
going  to  shake  their  fingers  at  us,  and 
we  are  shaking  our  finger  at  ourselves 
saying  that  this  budget  is  not  what  we 
want,  and  they  are  going  to  complain, 
and  they  are  going  to  say.  "You  could 
have  done  more."  We  could  have  done 
more. 

The  reason  we  are  not  doing  more? 
Why  are  we  not  cutting  more?  Why 
are  we  not  reducing  the  deficit  more? 
That  is  because  of  politics.  Politics 
works  both  ways. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  back 
home  do  not  want  us  to  cut  programs; 
well,  not  their  programs.  The  people 
up  here  do  not  want  to  cut  programs, 
not  their  programs. 

D  1630 

If  the  bring  in  all  of  the  chairs  and 
the  vice  chairs  of  the  committees,  they 
will  tell  my  colleagues  to  balance  the 
budget  on  the  back  of  the  other  com- 
mittees. 

What  we  have  out  of  this  marriage  is 
a  child  and  it  is  called  this  budget. 
This  is  an  ugly  child.  This  chUd  has 
more  freckles,  and  scars,  and  bad-look- 
ing hair,  and  it  is  fat,  and  it  stutters, 
but  it  is  our  child.  And  the  trouble 
with  this  child  is  that  nobody  wants  it 
to  come  to  the  family  picnic  because  it 
is  going  to  embarrass  us.  But  we  do 
not  have  another  child  to  replace  it. 
We  do  not  have  to  love  this  child,  but 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  be  honest 
and  show  it  to  the  American  public 
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and  explain  that  until  the  American 
public  is  willing  to  take  less,  is  willing 
to  have  less  spent  on  their  programs, 
this  is  the  child  that  is  going  to  come 
to  the  picnic,  and  it  is  going  to  kick 
the  other  kids. 

I  will  tell  you  what  this  child  is 
going  to  do,  it  is  going  to  deny  us  an 
amount  of  money  that  we  ought  to  be 
putting  into  science,  space,  and  tech- 
nology. As  we  talk  about  politics  in 
this  budget,  we  are  going  to  miss  out 
on  vision.  We  are  going  to  put  money 
into  education,  we  are  going  to  try  to 
stem  the  flow  of  good  people  out  of 
the  educational  system,  we  are  going 
to  try  to  cut  illiteracy,  but  we  are 
going  to  deny  the  vision  this  country 
needs  in  science,  space,  and  technolo- 
gy. We  are  not  going  to  really  have  a 
space  program  that  we  ought  to  have, 
and  that  is  politics.  We  are  probably 
going  to  cause  some  problems  within  a 
myriad  of  other  programs,  and  that  is 
politics.  We  are  going  to  want  to  offer 
a  lot  to  people  that  we  cannot  deliver, 
and  that  is  politics. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  marriage 
maybe  had  a  little  bit  more  love  in  it, 
the  kid  would  not  have  looked  so  bad. 
But  unfortunately,  that  is  not  reality, 
that  is  not  politics. 

I  wish  we  had  more  vision.  I  wish 
budget  could  offer  more  for  the  long 
range  of  this  country,  not  just  the 
next  election,  but  the  long  range.  And 
in  1991.  I  hope  we  do  not  have  the 
birth  of  a  second  ugly  child. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Denny 
Smith],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  budget  reso- 
lution that  is  before  us  today.  This  is 
the  fifth  budget  that  I  have  worked  on 
in  the  years  that  I  have  served  on  the 
committee,  and  as  usual,  this  budget  is 
no  different.  It  is  based  on  question- 
able economic  assumptions,  fudged 
numbers,  the  old  smoke  and  mirrors, 
and  somehow,  some  way,  miraculously, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  rest  of  the  membership  are  to  get 
together  and  implement  these  sugges- 
tions that  are  in  this  budget. 

Speaker  after  speaker  has  come 
before  us  today  saying  that  this  is  not 
a  perfect  document,  that  this  is  the 
best  that  we  can  do.  The  problem  is 
that  we  never  try  to  do  any  better.  I 
have  heard  this  for  the  past  9  years, 
and  the  deficit  problem  is  in  fact  get- 
ting worse.  The  numbers  are  getting 
bigger,  and  we  are  changing  the  way 
we  fudge  the  numbers. 

First  off,  I  guess  I  should  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  have  done  a 
good  job  of  trying  to  put  this  child,  as 
the  previous  speaker  has  said,  togeth- 
er. This  is  a  problem  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  each  year.  Our  problem  in 
the  Budget  Committee  is  that  we  do 


not  have  any  way  to  really  enforce  the 
numbers  that  we  come  up  with. 

Maybe  if  we  have  that  enforcement 
mechanism  we  could  ensure  that  we 
did  not  have  any  supplementals,  that 
we  did  not  have  any  further  spending 
beyond  the  areas  that  we  have  agreed 
to.  The  cuts  that  everyone  bemoans 
and  that  we  have  talked  about  on  the 
floor  here  today  are  in  reality  in- 
creases in  actual  spending  from  the 
fiscal  1989  levels,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
problems  we  have. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  we 
were  spending  $660  billion.  This  reso- 
lution, I  believ  .  calls  for 
$1,165,000,000,000  in  9  years.  But  in 
any  event,  we  have  an  increase  in  reve- 
nues this  year  of  approximatley  $90 
billion  so  that  we  are  not  short  of  rev- 
enues, we  are  short  of  courage.  We 
have  $14  billion  worth  of  increased 
revenues,  or  at  least  increased  dollars 
that  will  come  from  either  asset  sales 
or  revenue  changes  that  contribute  to 
this  $90  billion  increase. 

In  my  estimation  we  should  do  the 
same  thing  that  I  have  been  saying 
the  entire  time  I  have  been  here  in  the 
Congress.  That  is,  we  should  freeze 
the  budget  at  the  present  level  of 
spending,  nobody  gets  any  increase, 
except  for  demographics,  and  nobody 
gets  any  decreases.  But  we  do  not  have 
the  political  courage  to  go  in  and  make 
any  decreases,  but  we  in  fact  do  have 
an  opportunity  to  freeze  the  spending. 

I  guess  in  the  final  analysis  this 
budget  will  pass.  It  is  an  agreement 
that  will  allow  the  committees  to  go 
forward,  and  so  from  that  standpoint  I 
probably  ought  to  vote  for  it.  I  happen 
to  think  that  we  ought  to  do  better, 
we  can  do  better  and  should.  I  would 
just  say  to  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member,  I  think  it  is  up  to  this  com- 
mittee and  to  the  members  on  this 
committee  to  be  sure  as  we  go  on  down 
through  this  year  that  we  have  no 
more  Budget  Act  waivers,  that  we 
have  no  more  backdoor  spending  in 
supplemental  appropriation  bills,  and 
that  we  have  no  more  cheating  on  the 
numbers  and  the  economics.  I  think 
with  those  things  we  could,  in  fact, 
reach  the  numbers  on  this  budget  and 
that  we  should  reach  those  numbers  if 
we  are  to  do  the  best  job  for  our  con- 
stituents and  for  the  Members  of  this 
body  in  trying  to  get  the  deficit  under 
control. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gallo],  a  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  our  ranking  member,  Mr.  Panetta, 
for  their  long  hours  of  tireless  effort 
and  the  excellent  work  they  have  done 
in  bringing  this  budget  resolution  to 
the  floor.  This  is  not  a  perfect  budget: 
but,  we  do  not  live  in  a  perfect  world. 


Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  resolu- 
tion as  a  budget,  I  feel  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  it  is  also  a  politi- 
cal agreement  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  pretty  good  one. 

Given  the  conflicting  goals  and  limi- 
tations they  were  required  to  work 
within,  the  budget  summit  negotiators 
produced  a  workable  agreement.  Al- 
though this  bipartisan  budget  agree- 
ment does  not  completely  satisfy  the 
desires  of  Republicans  or  Democrats, 
liberals  or  conservatives  it  is  a  docu- 
ment that  all  should  be  able  to  live 
with. 

This  resolution  adheres  to  the 
budget  summit  agreement  and  avoids 
Gramm-Rudman  sequestration.  If  we 
fail  to  pass  this  resolution  and  imple- 
ment the  agreement,  we  face  pro- 
longed budgetary  conflict  between 
Congress  and  the  White  House,  uncer- 
tainty in  financial  markets  and  a  po- 
tentially devastating  sequestration 
order. 

Neither  side  felt  that  it  had  suffi- 
cient support  to  enact  its  own  agenda. 
This  was  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
the  budget  summit  negotiations.  Com- 
promise at  this  time  is  preferable  to 
stalemate.  Members  who  disagree  with 
my  assessment  will  be  offering  substi- 
tute amendments  tomorrow.  That  is 
their  right;  but,  I  think  we  now  have  a 
realistic  agreement  that  deserves  our 
support. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  budget  proc- 
ess reformed  so  that  in  the  future  we 
will  have  a  wider  array  of  more  palata- 
ble alternatives  to  choose  from.  Mul- 
tiyear  budgeting,  the  line-item  veto,  a 
balanced  budget  amendment,  capital 
budgeting  and  the  use  of  a  current  ex- 
penditures baseline  are  all  reforms 
which  would  allow  us  to  produce  more 
realistic  budgets  in  a  more  timely  fash- 
ion. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
expect  budget  process  reform  to  sub- 
stitute for  fiscal  responsibility,  politi- 
cal resolve  or  unity  of  purpose.  No 
amount  of  accounting  manipulation 
will  allow  us  to  spend  more  money 
then  we  take  in  without  producing  a 
deficit.  No  series  of  automatic  finan- 
cial directives  will  ever  relieve  us  of 
the  responsibility  of  setting  priorities, 
funding  the  programs  we  can  afford 
and  eliminating  the  ones  we  cannot. 
Finally,  no  bipartisan  compromise  can 
take  the  place  of  agreement  between 
Congress  and  the  President  about  the 
basic  purpose  of  Government. 

The  voters  have  chosen  a  President 
who  is  Republican  and  conservative. 
They  have  chosen  a  Congress  that  is 
basically  Democrat  and  liberal.  Divid- 
ed Government  requires  concessions 
from  all  parties  in  order  to  avoid  stale- 
mate. The  budget  resolution  before  us 
today  reflects  these  concessions.  It  is 
not  the  best  budget  that  any  of  us  is 
capable  of  writing:  but.  it  is  the  best 
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compromise    we    have   been   able    to 
achieve. 

I  request  the  support  of  my  fellow 
Members  for  this  resolution,  which  is 
the  result  of  bipartisan  negotiation 
and  cooperation. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  with  re- 
luctance support  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 106,  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1990.  I  do  so  because  I 
think  it  Is  important  that  there  be  some  agree- 
ment on  reducing  the  deficit,  and  I  see  no 
prospect  for  a  better  one  than  is  embodied  in 
this  resolution. 

However,  I  think  it  is  important  that  my  col- 
leagues understand  what  they  are  doing 
today.  Though  we  are  told  there  are  cuts  in 
entitlement  programs,  in  fact  there  are  enor- 
mous increases.  The  Budget  Committee  gets 
away  with  that  legerdemain  because  it  has 
adopted  a  unique  system  of  bookkeeping 
under  which  increases  are  treated  as  nonin- 
creases  so  long  as  they  do  not  exceed  infla- 
tionary and  other  normal  program  growth  in- 
crements. Thus,  as  one  reads  the  Budget 
Committee  report  on  this  resolution,  one  sees 
comparisons  only  with  a  mysterious  baseline. 
Our  colleagues  on  the  Budget  Committee  ap- 
parently do  not  want  us  to  know  what  we  ac- 
tually are  spending  on  programs  this  year, 
which  is  significantly  lower  than  the  baseline. 
For  example,  last  year  the  Appropriations 
Committee  conference  report  provided  $103 
billion  In  budget  authority  and  $86  billion  in 
outlays  for  Medicare.  This  year's  budget  reso- 
lution cites  a  baseline  of  $123  billion  and  pro- 
poses spending  $123  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity. The  fiscal  year  1989  budget  provided  $278 
billion  In  budget  authority  and  $233  billion  in 
outlays  for  Social  Security.  This  year's  budget 
resolution  assumes  a  baseline  of  $317  billion 
and  proposes  spending  $317  billion  in  budget 
authority.  The  same  example  follows  for  Med- 
icaid, food  stamps,  and  some  other  entitle- 
ment programs. 

Where  we  shall  all  pay  the  piper  is  on  do- 
mestic discretionary  spending.  In  essence  the 
Budget  Committee  has  decided  to  dump  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  fiscal  pain  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  This  budget  resolution  increases 
domestic  discretionary  spending  only  from 
$178.9  billion  to  $181.3  billion,  or  $2.4  bil- 
lion—a 1  W)-percent  increase— well  l>elow  the 
inflation  rate.  Contrast  this  to  the  $585  billion 
this  budget  resolution  proposes  spending  on 
entitlement  and  other  mandatory  programs.  To 
give  one  some  idea  of  what  that  means,  the 
administration's  proposed  increase  in  the 
Space  Program  would  use  up  the  whole  in- 
crease in  discretionary  spending,  leaving  noth- 
ing for  increasing  the  homeless  or  drug  pro- 
grams, unless,  as  I  suspect  is  not  the  case, 
the  House  is  prepared  to  accept  such  cuts  as 
the  38-percent  cut— $750,000,000— in  the 
Wastewater  Treatment  Program  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

In  short,  the  numbers  may  look  easy,  but 
don't  criticize  those  of  us  on  the  Appropria- 
tkjns  Committee  when,  later  this  year,  we 
have  to  turn  those  domestic  discretionary 
numbers  into  program  reality. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
In  support  of  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  Like  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  do  so  purely  because 


of  the  promise  contained  in  the  agreement 
that  discussion  of  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992 
between  the  White  House  and  the  bipartisan 
congressional  leadership  will  begin  immediate- 
ly- 
This    resolution    has   positive    aspects.    It 

places  emphasis  on  the  future  in  two  very  im- 
portant and  productive  ways.  First,  it  gives 
proper  priority  to  educating  our  greatest  na- 
tional resource,  future  generations.  Second, 
by  increasing  the  Senate  mark  for  both  educa- 
tion and  science  and  space,  it  decouples  an 
insidious  and  unproductive  tradition  in  Con- 
gress: the  tradeoff  between  scientific  research 
and  education. 

This  decoupling  is  one  f  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  Chairman  Panetta  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  Frenzel  have  managed  to 
overcome  previous  tensions  within  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  regarding  the 
budget.  I  look  fonward  to  a  short  conference 
with  the  Senate,  and  even  more  so  to  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member's  application  of 
their  not  inconsiderable  skills  to  the  formula- 
tion of  more  substantive  agreements  for  future 
fiscal  years. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  at  the 
point  of  conclusion  of  the  general 
debate  on  the  budget  resolution,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  for  myself  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  Members  on  the  high 
level  of  debate  and  the  close  analysis 
of  the  resolution. 

D  1640 
I  would  like  to  restate  the  positions 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  Panetta.  and  I 
made  when  we  started.  That  is  that 
this  is  indeed  our  baby,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  it  is  the  best  child  that 
we  could  produce  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

At  least  I  for  one  am  going  to  love  it. 
I  urge  all  Members  to  be  supportive  of 
this  budget  resolution. 

We  are  now  going  to  fade  into  the 
sunset  temporarily  and  others  are 
going  to  pursue  the  debate  that  is  an- 
nually provided  on  the  Pull  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of 
1978. 

On  the  Republican  side  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Republican 
conference,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lewis]  will  be  leading  the 
debate  and  controlling  the  time.  But 
before  I  turn  over  the  time  to  him.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  the  Pull  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of 
1978"  or  more  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Humphrey  Hawkins  Act.  states 
that  capital  formation,  both  public 
and  private  should  be  a  national  goal. 
Section  207(a)(4)  of  the  act  clearly 
promotes  the  goal  of  reducing  the  im- 
pediments to  capital  formation.  Sec- 
tion 207(a)(4)  states: 

•  •  •  an  important  goal  of  national  policy 
shall  be  to  remove  oljstacles  to  the  free  flow 
of  resources  Into  new  investment,  particu- 
larly those  olwtacles  that  hinder  the  cre- 


ation and  growth  of  smaller  businesses  be- 
cause general  national  programs  and  p>oli- 
cies  to  aid  and  stimulate  private  enterprise 
are  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  special 
problems  and  needs  of  smaller  business- 
es. *  •  * 

One  of  the  most  evident  obstacles 
hindering  the  Nation's  ability  to 
commit  resources  to  new  investment 
opportunities  today  is  the  high  rate  of 
tax  placed  on  private  investors  when 
realizing  capital  gains. 

The  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  pro- 
motes full  employment,  low  rates  of 
inflation^and  balanced  growth  which 
is  in  itsfeli  a  principal  avenue  to  high 
and  sustained  rates  of  capital  forma- 
tion. Section  207(a)(2)  states: 

•  •  •  high  rates  of  capital  formation  are 
necessary  to  ensure  adequate  rates  of  capac- 
ity expansion  and  productivity  growth,  com- 
pliance with  govenunental  health,  safety 
and  environmental  standards,  and  the  re- 
placement of  obsolete  production  equip- 
ment. •  •  • 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  that  the  reduction  in  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  is  sound  economic  policy; 
and  would  encourage  long-term  capital 
formation,  spur  capital  investment 
and  savings,  enhance  productivity,  and 
help  small  and  emerging  businesses  to 
form  and  expand  more  efficiently. 

High  rates  of  capital  formation  are 
most  easily  achieved  when  the  cost  of 
capital  is  low;  that  is,  the  real  rate  of 
interest.  A  cut  of  the  capital  gains  tax 
to  15  percent  as  proposed  by  President 
Bush  is  consistent  with  the  original 
intent  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act 
to  encourage  investment  and  allow 
small  businesses  an  opportunity  for 
start-up  and  expansion. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
to  further  the  original  goals  of  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  and  present 
to  the  House  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence's proposals  to  ensure  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  all  through  the 
American  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  think  the 
discussions  tonight  are  not  going  to 
deal  with  this  subject,  I  did  want  to 
raise  that  question  of  how  important 
it  is  to  make  a  strong  statement  in 
favor  of  capital  gains  tax  differential. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  short  state- 
ment. I  now  yield  all  of  my  remaining 
time  which  I  estimate  to  be  70  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lewis],  the  chairman 
of  our  Republican  conference.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lewis]  be  permitted  to  yield  that 
time  in  any  fashion  he  desires. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve we  still  have  some  time  on  our 
side. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]  has  1 
hour  and  6  minutes  remaining  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]  has  1  hour  and  9  minutes  re- 
maining.       

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  myself  3  minutes  before  yielding 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  conclude 
the  portion  of  the  debate  involving  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  budget  res- 
olution. It  has  been  a  good  debate.  I 
appreciate  the  participation  of  the 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  also  I  appreciate  and  respect  the 
views  of  all  Members  which  have  been 
presented  here  both  for  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  budget  resolution. 

I  think  everyone  recognizes  the  limi- 
tations that  we  deal  with;  that  is  one 
of  the  realities.  It  took  us  8  or  9  weeks 
working  together,  negotiating  with  the 
White  House,  day  in  and  day  out,  to 
walk  through  all  of  the  limitations,  to 
understand  what  all  the  alternatives 
were  available,  what  alternatives  were 
not  available  and  to  try  to  struggle  to 
some  kind  of  agreement. 

Now  the  Members  themselves  have 
to  go  through  that  same  process  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time.  I  think  ulti- 
mately Members  themselves  have  to 
recognize  the  limitations  that  are 
here,  whether  they  be  political,  politi- 
cal leadership,  the  politics  of  the 
issues  that  have  been  developed  by 
either  party,  whether  it  is  the  con- 
stituencies themselves  that  want  to 
protect  the  programs  that  serve  those 
constituencies  or  whether  it  is  our  fail- 
ure to  project  the  depth  of  the  crisis 
that  faces  this  country  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  terms  of  our  deficit 
crisis:  whatever  those  limitations  are, 
they  are  there,  they  are  real  and  they 
are  something  we  all  have  to  deal 
with. 

The  choice  ultimately  comes  down 
to  this,  comes  down  to  a  budget  that 
was  crafted  as  a  compromise  between 
the  President  and  the  joint  leadership 
of  the  Congress,  trying  to  do  the  best 
we  can  under  those  circumstances,  or 
no  budget  at  all,  and  institutional 
chaos. 

That,  essentially,  is  the  choice  that 
faces  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  we  approach  our 
vote  tomorrow. 

The  House  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  its  choices  on  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent amendments,  and  we  will  see 
how  those  alternatives  develop  be- 
cause the  amendments  basically  pro- 
vide a  good  array  of  choices  that  could 
be  alternatives  to  this  budget,  whether 
it  is  raising  taxes,  like  the  oil  import 
fee,  or  whether  it  is  raising  taxes  and 
reducing  defense  more  substantially, 
or  whether  it  is  developing  a  freeze 
across  the  board  or  whether  it  is  devel- 
oping other  approaches. 


The  Members  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  a  vast  array  of  alterna- 
tives. But  ultimately  I  believe  that  the 
membership,  itself,  will  come  down  to 
the  decision  that  we  on  the  Budget 
Committee  had  to  make,  that  this  was 
the  best  we  could  do  with  those  limita- 
tions. There  are  some  points  that 
argue  in  favor  of  it.  It  is  bipartisan.  It 
was  crafted  in  conjunction  with  the 
White  House.  It  does  provide  for  some 
meaningful  deficit  reduction.  It  does 
protect  the  priorities  that  the  Con- 
gress has  established  in  the  past  and 
that  we  need  to  continue  in  the  future 
and  most  importantly  it  sets  the  stage 
for  an  additional  effort  to  try  to 
achieve  the  bold  approach  to  deficit 
reduction. 

Those  are  important  points,  they  are 
points  that  I  believe  should  be  of  im- 
petus here  in  terms  of  convincing 
Members  to  support  this  budget  reso- 
lution. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton],  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  entitled 
to  yield  his  time  as  he  chooses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  during  this  portion 
of  debate  set  aside  for  "Economic 
Goals  and  Policies."  That  is  a  broad 
heading,  and  I  will  be  covering  some 
broad  areas  as  well  over  the  next  hour. 

I  will  be  joined  today  by  several  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  as  we  dis- 
cuss a  special  legislative  initiative:  the 
American  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
But  first,  I  will  address  economic 
policy  more  generally. 

The  Humphrey-Hawkins  Pull-Em- 
ployment Bill  and  Balanced  Growth 
Act  of  1978.  contained,  among  other 
things,  the  mandate  that  guides  our 
discussion  today.  That  is,  to  debate 
U.S.  economic  goals  and  policies. 

Simply  stated,  the  main  purpose  of 
this  4  hours  of  Humphrey-Hawkins 
debate  is  to  discuss  ways  to  reach  full 
employment.  My  friends,  according  to 
many  economists  we  have  reached  full 
employment. 

So  after  8  years  of  economic  policies 
guided  by  Ronald  Reagan  and  George 
Bush,  perhaps  we  should  rename  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Full  Employment 
Act  the  Reagan-Bush  Pull  Employ- 
ment Act. 

Nevertheless,  some  critics,  unwilling 
to  say  "uncle"  have  identified  a  new 
threat  to  our  economy— overemploy- 
ment. In  other  words,  too  many  people 
are  working  and  now  run  the  risk  of 
labor  shortages.  Perhaps  they  would 
prefer  higher  unemployment,  inflation 


and  slow  growth,  as  well.  Perhaps  we 
should  enact  a  statute  calling  for  4 
more  hours  to  debate  this  new  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  nay-sayers  have  been  shadowing 
this  Nation's  economic  growth  for 
some  time  now.  We've  been  hearing 
that  the  recession  is  just  around  the 
comer  every  year  since  the  last  reces- 
sion—7  years  ago. 

The  rest  of  the  world  must  be  quite 
puzzled  as  they  witness  the  latest 
round  of  self-flagellation  and  guilt 
over  the  success  of  our  economy. 

The  nay-sayers  rush  to  criticize 
while  the  world  rushes  to  imitate. 

More  and  more  nations  are  abandon- 
ing central  planning  and  adopting 
free-market  economic  policies.  The 
faint  stirrings  of  democracy  in  old-line 
Communist  nations  like  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  China  have  become  roaring  tor- 
rents inciting  the  people.  They  will 
now  witness  the  power  of  a  "real"  rev- 
olution—where economic  and  political 
freedom  are  inseparable. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  home,  the  good 
news  continues.  No  one  can  stand  here 
and  say  this  country  will  never  experi- 
ence an  economic  downturn.  And  cer- 
tainly there's  work  to  be  done  on  the 
deficit.  But  if  the  sky  is  falling  some- 
one should  tell  the  record  high 
number  of  Americans  who  are  work- 
ing, competing,  and  winning. 

The  first  quarter  GNP  figure  for 
1989  was  a  whopping  5.5  percent, 
bringing  the  annual  rate  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic output  to  over  $5  trillion  for  the 
first  time.  Even  if  we  factor  out  the  ef- 
fects from  last  summer's  drought  the 
growth  rate  is  robust  by  historical 
standards. 

The  overall  jobless  rate  for  March 
was  4.9  percent  and  the  civilian  worker 
rate  was  5  percent.  Both  rates  are  at 
their  lowest  since  December  1973. 
Over  the  past  year  the  unemployment 
rate  has  fallen  six-tenths  of  a  percent- 
age point:  an  impersonal  sounding  fact 
that  happens  to  mean  that  700,000 
Americans  found  employment  in  the 
last  year  alone. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  blacks 
hasn't  been  lower  since  September 
1974;  for  women  it's  the  lowest  rate 
since  1970,  for  Hispanics  it's  the  lowest 
rate  since  records  were  kept  In  1973. 

Real  income  of  the  median  family- 
the  family  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
income  distribution— set  a  new  record 
in  1987  and  continues  to  grow. 

Even  our  personal  savings  rates  have 
increased. 

Back  in  1986  in  the  preface  to  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, the  chairman  said,  "we  must  face 
the  fact  that,  since  the  mid-1970's,  eco- 
nomic performance  has  continued  to 
be  very  disappointing."  I  am  not  sure 
which  country  he  was  referring  to. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "neither 
party  has  developed  economic  policies 
that  produce  sustained  levels  of  eco- 
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nomic growth  without  inflation."  I 
take  issue  with  that  statement  as  well. 
We  are  now  in  the  78th  month  of  eco- 
nomic expansion:  The  longest  peace- 
time expansion  in  the  20th  century. 

There  is  a  reason  for  that  expansion: 
it  is  the  Republican  economic  policies 
of  the  Reagan-Bush  administration. 

Its  foundation  was  laid  back  in  1981 
with  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
[ERTA],  that  cut  personal  tax  rates  23 
percent  across  the  board  and  indexed 
tax  brackets  for  inflation,  and  at- 
tempts to  reign  in  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending  and  regulation. 

The  only  thing  I  agree  with  from 
that  JEC  report  was  when  it  said, 
"The  Important  question  for  tomor- 
row's policy  is:  where  do  we  go  from 
here?"  To  that  question  I  propose  an 
answer— the  American  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  which  I  will  introduce 
in  the  House  within  the  next  2  weeks. 
A  companion  package  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate. 

There  are  several  of  my  colleagues 
here  today  who  will  describe  their  in- 
dividual bills  and  proposals  that  com- 
prise this  act. 

The  American  Economic  Opportuni- 
ty Act  is  a  comprehensive  economic 
blueprint,  a  Republican  vision  for  eco- 
nomic opportunity  into  the  1990's.  It 
consists  of  new  and  existing  legisla- 
tion, covering  such  broad  subject  areas 
as: 

Budget  and  tax  reform:  including  a 
lowering  of  the  capital  gains  rate.  In- 
flation indexing  the  capital  gains  base 
said  tax  deductible  IRA  contributions, 
and  calling  for  the  enactment  of  a 
flexible  budget  freeze  for  fiscal  year 
1991  and  budget  reforms; 

Economic  opportunity  for  the  poor: 
Including  urban  homesteading,  enter- 
prise zones,  changes  In  the  earned 
income  tax  credit,  and  assistance  for 
home  ownership  by  tapping  into  exist- 
ing IRA's; 

International  economic  policy:  In- 
cluding creating  a  North  American 
trade  accord  with  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

Proconsumer  regulatory  changes:  In- 
cluding the  sunsetting  of  the  ICC  and 
full  deregulation  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to 
applaud  my  frierxl,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Lewis],  for  his  leadership.  Mr.  Lewis 
is  here  outlining  the  provisions  in  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Opportunity  Act,  a  wide-ranging 
bill  that  could  help  the  American  people  in  so 
many  ways.  The  current  debate  over  the  1990 
budget  resolution  is  an  appropriate  place  to 
set  out  our  plans  for  building  on  the  economic 
successes  of  the  past  years. 

The  American  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in- 
corporates some  of  the  best  ideas  floating 
around  Congress.  Ideas  that  I  have  long  en- 
dorsed and  have  encouraged  my  colleagues 
to  support.  Ideas  that  make  sense  to  the 
American  people. 

The  specifics  of  the  bHI  have  been  men- 
tioned already,  but  good  ideas  can  always 
stand  to  be  repeated.  Included  in  this  bill  are: 


A  provision  to  lower  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  deficit  targets  by  the  amount  of  any  tax 
increases. 

A  provision  to  lower  capital  gains  taxation. 

A  provision  to  increase  retirement  savings. 

Provisions  to  make  sense  of  the  budget  and 
appropriations  process  by  endorsing  a  flexible 
freeze,  giving  the  President  the  power  to 
lower  line-item  appropriations,  and  begin 
budget  considerations  from  the  level  of  last 
year's  expenditures. 

Provisions  to  help  the  working  poor  through 
home  ownership  assistance  and  expansion  of 
the  earned  income  tax  credit. 

Provisions  to  reduce  trade  barriers  to  U.S. 
exports. 

Provisions  to  expand  deregulation  and 
sunset  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  have  played  a  role 
in  bringing  the  last  portion  of  this  bill  t>efore 
the  House.  The  portion  of  Mr.  Lewis'  bill  that 
sunsets  the  ICC  is  based  on  a  bill  I  introduced 
in  the  100th  Congress  (H.R.  5384),  which  I 
have  reintroduced  today  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress. 

I  want  to  invite  all  my  colleagues  to  sign  on 
in  support  of  both  these  bills.  Mr.  Lewis  and 
others  will  outline  the  specifics  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  American  Economic  Opportunity 
Act;  I  will  give  the  details  of  my  proposal  to 
phase  out  the  ICC. 

Established  in  1887,  the  ICC  served  this 
country  well  as  its  responsibilities  grew  from 
railroads  to  pipelines,  to  trucking  and  bus 
lines,  and  on  to  water  carriers  and  freight  for- 
warders. But  times  have  changed  and  the 
ICC's  responsibilities  have  dwindled.  The  re- 
maining responsibilities,  chiefly  the  regulatory 
duties  as  defined  by  the  Staggers  Act,  can  be 
assumed  by  another  agency  in  a  less  costly 
way. 

That  is  what  my  bill  and  Mr.  Lewis'  bill  pro- 
poses. The  ICC's  rail  freight  functions  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. Residual  responsibilities  would  shift  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Recognizing  the  dedicated  worit  of  the 
career  employees  of  the  ICC,  the  bill  protects 
their  status  by  ensuring  their  transfers  to  the 
agencies  that  assun^e  the  roles  they  held  at 
the  ICC.  The  only  ones  left  out  will  be  the  po- 
litical appointees. 

This  is  a  chance  to  streamline  the  oper- 
ations of  the  executive  branch.  It  is  painless 
savings  because  no  one  will  be  less  served 
because  of  the  change. 

We  spend  atiout  $40  million  a  year  to  keep 
the  ICC  ainning.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  all 
of  that  can  be  saved,  but  eliminating  the  fat 
there  will  mean  that  we  will  not  have  to  cut 
substantive  programs  in  other  agencies. 

D  1650 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Frenzel],  to  discuss  his  bill  to 
change  the  budget  baseline  and  his 
views  on  the  overall  impact  of  the 
budget  process. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  general  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  California's  [Mr.  Lewis]  Ameri- 


can Economic  Opportunity  Act,  but  I 
want  to  specifically  talk  about  budget 
process  for  a  moment. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  need  to 
reestablish  a  capital  gains  differential, 
and  I  consider  that  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  pack- 
age, but  now  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  truth  in  budgeting  and  about 
the  current  services  baseline. 

I     recently     introduced    what    my 
junior  Senator  has  the  effrontery  to 
call    the    commonsense    budget    act 
which  would  change  the  way  Congress 
approaches  the  Federal  budget.  The 
bill  would  require  the  President  and 
the  congressional  Committee  on  the 
Budget  to  draft  their  budget  based  on 
actual    prior    year    spending    levels, 
rather  than  on  a  comparison  with  the 
current  services  baseline.   My  junior 
Senator   and   I   used   to   have   some 
common  business  interests,  and  jointly 
we  used  to  get  disgusted  with  business 
gobbledygook    and    business    reports 
that  we  felt  were  simply  fuzzing  up 
the  landscape  and  making  it  more  dif- 
ficult  for  business  people  and  their 
customers  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  business  or  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
rangement. We  have  the  same  strong 
feeling  about  the  way  that  the  Con- 
gress feels  with  the  budget,  particular- 
ly with  respect  to  what  is  called  the 
baseline.  There  are  a  lot  of  baselines 
being  used,   and  the  word  is  tossed 
about  with  probably  some  lack  of  care. 
We  have  a  CBO  baseline,  we  have  a 
current  services  baseline,  we  have  a 
Senate    Committee    on    the    Budget 
baseline,  we  have  a  Hoiise  Committee 
on  the  Budget  baseline,  and  we  have 
another  form  called  a  WODI  baseline, 
and  there  are  probably  many  more. 
We  used  to  have  the  Gradison  baseline 
until  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  No.  2 
took  that  out  of  existence.  All  of  them 
purport  to  tell  Members  what  would 
happen  to  the  Federal  Budget  if  no 
laws  were  changed,  and  we  continued 
on  the  current  course  and  speed,  and 
because  all  of  them  are  different,  one 
wonders  why  we  need  so  many  and  one 
gets  a  pretty  good  idea  why  we  need  to 
restore  some  sanity  to  our  comparison. 
President  Bush,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  furnished  the  genesis 
of  our  plan  by  stating  that  he  was 
going    to   compare    his   budget   with 
what  happened  in  the  previous  year. 
He  said  that  that  is  the  way  businesses 
keep  score,  that  is  the  way  families 
keep  score,  that  is  the  way  individuals 
keep  score,   and  the  way  we  could. 
That   is   exactly   what   the   Panetta- 
Prenzel  budget  plan  does,  it  says  we 
will  compare  our  suggestions  for  the 
future  year  with  what  we  did  in  the 
past  year  and  then  the  public  will  un- 
derstand it. 

No  sense  in  talking  about  silly 
ephemeral,  whimsical,  arbitrary 
budget  baselines,  which  even  the  most 
experienced    of    these    mavens    have 
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great  disagreements.  Let  us  talk  about 
something  we  agree  on,  where  we  have 
been,  not  where  we  think  some  Mem- 
bers might  want  to  go.  and  some  Mem- 
bers may  not  want  to  go.  For  that 
reason,  we  would  simply  require  the 
simple  comparisons  and  throw  out  the 
baselines  which  do  not  mean  anything 
to  our  constituents  and  mean  different 
things  to  those  Members  who  deal 
with  them  every  day. 

This  to  me  seems  to  be  a  very  simple 
concept,  a  little  truth  in  advertising. 
Do  not  talk  about  something  that  no 
Member  understands,  do  not  talk 
about  something  that  all  Members  dis- 
agree about.  Let  us  talk  about  some- 
thing that  our  constituents  under- 
stand. We  will  start  from  last  year's 
outlays  and  then  we  will  compare 
them  to  next  year's  BA  and  next 
year's  outlays,  and  let  us  see  how  they 
compare,  instead  of  talking  about 
making  all  these  great  cuts  and  sacri- 
fices, we  will  actually  be  discussing  in- 
creases, because  that  is  what  always 
happens. 

In  the  budget  that  has  Just  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  and  on  which  we 
will  vote  tomorrow,  we  are  talking 
about  cuts,  cuts  from  a  baseline.  What 
is  the  baseline?  No  Member  knows.  In 
actuality,  that  budget  is  going  to  pro- 
vide for  about  4.6  more  outlays,  at 
least  as  we  compute  them,  than  will 
have  been  spent  in  1989,  the  current 
year.  So  that  is  what  our  baseline  and 
our  proposal  would  call  for  in  the 
future,  that  is  a  comparison  with  the 
previous  year,  something  that  is  im- 
derstood  by  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

D  1700 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hamilton]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

First,  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Pamrta]  for  yielding  me 
the  balance  of  his  time,  and  I  com- 
mend both  the  committee  chairmen, 
the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frkhzel]  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  they  proceeded  with  regard  to 
the  almost  impossible  task  of  negotiat- 
ing a  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  clarify 
the  time  situation,  if  I  may.  at  the 
outset.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  time  that  is  remaining  has  been 
equally  divided  between  myself  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lbwis]? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  And.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  much  time  is  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  has  63 
minutes  on  his  side  and  the  gentleman 
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from  California  [Mr. 
minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton]  is  recognized  for  63  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  on  the 
budget  resolution  is  really  a  debate 
about  the  most  important  economic 
issue  facing  the  United  States  this 
year,  and  for  the  past  7  years:  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit.  The  deficit  threat- 
ens our  economic  stability  in  the  short 
run,  and  erodes  our  r'andard  of  living 
over  the  long  run. 

My  concern  is  that,  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  our  negotiators,  we  are 
about  to  postpone  real  action  on  this 
vital  issue  for  1  more  year.  Our  hope  is 
that  this  resolution  will  permit  a  more 
comprehensive  bipartisan  agreement  1 
year  from  now.  But  it  will  also  allow 
the  problem  to  fester  and  worsen,  and 
will  take  serious  chances  with  the 
health  of  the  economy  over  the  inter- 
vening months. 

I.  WHY  WORRY  ABOUT  THE  OETICIT? 

In  the  course  of  its  annual  hearings 
on  the  President's  Economic  Report, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  heard 
representatives  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration and  the  Bush  administration, 
and  private  witnesses  from  every  part 
of  the  political  spectrum.  Although 
these  witnesses  did  not  agree  on  every- 
thing, the  one  thing  on  which  they  did 
agree  was  the  importance  of  reducing 
the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

Why  is  there  such  unanimity  on  this 
issue  among  economists  who  are  so 
prone  to  disagree  on  virtually  every- 
thing else? 

The  heart  of  the  economic  problem 
caused  by  our  budget  deficit  is  its 
drain  on  our  Nation's  savings.  The 
U.S.  savings  rate  is  among  the  lowest 
in  the  industrial  world.  The  most  im- 
portant single  factor  has  been  the 
Federal  deficit,  which  has  absorbed 
$150  billion  to  $220  billion  of  domestic 
savings  per  year  since  1983.  But  there 
has  also  been  a  decline  in  private  sav- 
ings during  the  1980's,  despite  high 
real  interest  rates  and  the  reduced 
taxes  on  savings  enacted  as  part  of  the 
1981  tax  cut. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  who  testified 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
judge  that  the  U.S.  economy  shows 
evidence  of  continuing  vitality  in  the 
short  term.  Economic  forecasters  who 
testified  expect  the  economy  to  con- 
tinue growing  this  year,  although  at  a 
somewhat  slower  rate  than  during 
1988. 

However,  the  deficit  could  trigger  an 
interruption  of  growth  in  the  short 
run,  even  though  we  have  run  large 
deficits  for  most  of  this  decade  with- 
out such  an  episode.  Because  of  the 
deficit,  and  also  because  our  private 
sector  saves  so  little,  we  have  become 
dependent  upon  credit  from  abroad  to 
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finance  our  consumption.  The  months 
leading  up  to  the  stock  market  crash 
of  October  1987  demonstrated  that 
foreign  private  investors,  and  even  for- 
eign central  banks,  can  be  unpredict- 
able lenders;  it  was  a  slowdown  in  the 
flow  of  foreign  private  investment  in 
our  bond  markets,  with  insufficient 
offsetting  lending  by  foreign  central 
banks,  that  led  to  an  incresise  in  inter- 
est rates  and  ultimately  perhaps  to 
the  stock  market  crash. 

In  short,  the  U.S.  economy,  in  suc- 
cessfully weathering  the  budget  deficit 
thus  far,  is  rather  like  an  airplane  that 
has  proven  itself  more  rugged  than  we 
expected.  It  has  pleased  us  in  taking 
more  rough  landings  and  more  turbu- 
lence than  we  thought  it  could  bear. 
We  could  express  our  pleasure  by 
throwing  it  into  one  more  storm  or 
one  more  steep  dive;  or,  perhaps  more 
wisely,  we  could  treat  it  more  gently  in 
the  future,  lest  some  hidden  structural 
damage  caused  by  our  previous  abuse 
should  bring  on  the  disaster  that  we 
used  to  fear. 

Despite  these  lingering  risks  in  the 
short-term  outlook,  however,  many  of 
our  witnesses  expressed  their  greatest 
concern  over  the  long-term  outlook  for 
the  U.S.  economy,  again  largely  be- 
cause of  the  effects  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  The  fact  that  the  defi- 
cit has  not  resulted  in  a  major  eco- 
nomic crisis  has  lulled  many  into 
thinking  that  the  deficit  is  having 
only  minor  consequences.  But  as  our 
witnesses  testified,  the  real  problem  is, 
to  quote  Harvard  professor  Benjamin 
Friedman,  "the  slow,  gradual,  subtle, 
corrosive  nature  of  the  damage  that 
the  deficit  is  doing  in  our  economy." 
By  focusing  only  on  the  short-term 
consequences  of  the  deficit,  we  have 
been  missing  the  long-term  perspec- 
tive—the effect  of  the  deficit  on  sav- 
ings, investment,  productivity,  and 
long-term  economic  growth. 

During  the  1980's,  the  U.S.  economy 
was  able  to  grow  by  using  unemployed 
workers  and  slack  capacity.  But  with 
the  economy  currently  nearing  full 
employment,  the  only  way  to  achieve 
adequate  economic  growth  in  the 
future  is  through  increased  productivi- 
ty growth.  This  prospect  is  clouded  by 
the  persistent  shortfall  of  savings  and 
investment  in  the  American  economy. 

The  deficit  has  directly  caused  a  sig- 
nificant slowdown  in  saving,  but  in- 
vestment has  also  declined.  From  1951 
through  1980,  this  Nation  saved  and 
invested  on  a  net  basis  about  7.5  per- 
cent of  its  GNP.  In  this  decade,  net  in- 
vestment has  fallen  to  about  5  percent 
of  GNP.  To  support  even  this  reduced 
level  of  investment,  our  shortfall  of 
savings  has  forced  us  to  import  savings 
from  abroad— meaning  that  foreigners 
will  collect  a  share  of  the  returns  to 
these  investments.  This  erosion  of  our 
net  foreign  investment  has  proceeded 
to  the  point  where  the  Nation  already 
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has  become  a  net  debtor.  If  and  when 
foreigiters  cease  lending  to  us.  this  ero- 
sion will  change  form  and  become  a  re- 
duction of  investment  in  the  United 
States,  and  so  we  will  have  fewer  fac- 
tories and  machines  to  generate 
income  in  the  future.  Either  way,  we 
and  our  offspring  will  be  poorer  as  a 
result.  Perhaps  even  more  distribut- 
ing, our  capacity  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  to  uphold  standards 
of  international  conduct  around  the 
world  will  be  reduced. 

Both  the  competitive  position  of 
U.S.  industry  and  the  productivity 
growth  of  the  U.S.  economy  have  been 
impaired  by  the  shortfall  in  savings 
and  Investment.  Despite  the  decline  in 
the  dollar  since  1985,  the  U.S.  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  has  been  stuck 
at  about  $10  billion  per  month  since 
last  summer,  and  few  economists 
expect  much  improvement.  Since  the 
beginning  of  1986.  nonfarm  productivi- 
ty has  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  less 
than  1  percent— far  below  the  2.5-per- 
cent average  rate  of  productivity 
growth  between  1948  and  1972— and 
witnesses  could  find  no  reasons  to 
project  higher  increases  for  the  years 
immediately  ahead.  There  has  been  an 
impressive  rise  in  manufacturing  pro- 
ductivity in  recent  years,  resulting 
from  foreign  competition,  but  that 
growth  is  beginning  to  taper  off. 

Therefore,  the  budget  deficit,  by 
contributing  to  our  shortfall  of  savings 
and  investment,  will  with  certainty 
erode  our  future  standard  of  living.  To 
avoid  this  unfortunate  consequence, 
the  Nation  must  live  within  its  means. 

II.  HOW  BUDGBTING  HAS  GONE  WRONG 

What  we  need  now,  in  a  nutshell,  is 
realistic  and  prudent  budgeting.  Over 
the  last  few  years,  we  have  developed 
considerable  skill  and  sophistication  in 
meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
deficit  reduction  targets- without  re- 
ducing the  deficit.  In  fact,  we  have 
become  so  adept  that  we  are  deceiving 
ourselves  and  harming  the  Nation. 
The  administration  and  the  Congress 
must  share  the  blame. 

Someone  aptly  applied  the  phrase 
"smoke  and  mirrors"  to  the  process  of 
budgeting  in  this  era  of  large  deficits 
and  declining  deficit  targets.  The 
phrase  covers  an  array  of  techniques 
for  creating  the  appearance  of  ad- 
dressing a  problem  that  in  fact  is  left 
for  another  day. 

The  smoke  in  the  phrase  is  the  use 
of  optimistic  economic  assumptions,  or 
what  might  t)e  called  best  case  budget- 
ing. If  we  assume  that  real  economic 
growth  will  proceed  robustly  into  the 
future,  we  can  show  that  Pederal  reve- 
nues will  grow  more  rapidly  and  that 
Federal  income  support  program  costs 
will  grow  more  slowly.  And  if  we 
assume  at  the  same  time  that  interest 
rates  will  decline,  we  can  show  that 
the  costs  of  servicing  the  national  debt 
will  be  less.  Taken  together,  optimistic 
assumptions  on  growth  and  interest 


rates  can  make  the  projected  deficit 
far  smaller  than  the  actual  deficit  is 
likely  to  be. 

The  mirrors  are  accounting  gim- 
micks that  reduce  the  measured  deficit 
in  1  year  by  shifting  outlays  into  other 
years.  In  the  past,  we  have  manipulat- 
ed the  numbers  in  some  ingenious 
ways.  In  perhaps  the  most  notorious 
example,  the  fiscal  year  1987  deficit 
was  reduced  by  $2  billion  by  pushing 
forward  a  military  pay  day  from  the 
last  day  of  fiscal  year  1987  to  the  first 
day  of  1988.  Such  manipulation  has 
absolutely  no  effect  on  the  deficit's 
drain  on  our  national  savings.  Of 
course,  the  greatest  accoimting  fiction 
is  our  use  of  the  Social  Security  re- 
serve—which is  supposed  to  be  accu- 
mulating to  cover  future  benefits— to 
reduce  our  measured  budget  deficit. 

Our  attention  to  meeting  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  targets  has  encour- 
aged this  kind  of  manipulation  and  di- 
verted attention  from  the  real  issues 
we  must  face.  In  fact,  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  has  nothing  to  do 
with  reducing  the  deficit;  it  requires 
only  that  we  reduce  the  projected  defi- 
cit. Apart  from  fiscal  year  1987,  actual 
deficits  for  the  past  5  years  were  never 
within  $10  billion  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targets,  and  the 
fiscal  year  1987  result  relied  heavily 
upon  accounting  gimmicks. 

The  clearest  evidence  of  our  failure 
to  develop  a  rational  fiscaJ  policy  is 
that  the  deficit  has  increased  for  the 
last  2  fiscal  years,  even  though  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  re- 
duction requirements  were  met,  and 
even  with  a  short-term  economic  per- 
formance that  has  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations. If  our  economic  policies 
had  been  anywhere  near  the  mark,  the 
good  fortune  on  economic  growth  and 
interest  rates  would  have  put  the  defi- 
cit below  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings targets.  Instead,  the  deficit  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  come  in 
more  than  $30  billion  above  the  target. 
Our  smoke  and  mirrors  appear  to  have 
fooled  the  system,  but  in  fact,  we  have 
fooled  ourselves. 

My  greatest  fear  today  is  that  the 
revision  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
has  advanced  these  budgetary  games 
to  a  new  and  higher  level.  In  effect, 
the  new  law  creates  a  sophisticated  di- 
vision of  labor  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress:  they  provide 
the  smoke,  and  we  provide  the  mir- 
rors. 

Under  the  new  law,  OMB  writes  the 
definitive  economic  forecast.  The  sit- 
ting administration  has  every  incen- 
tive to  claim  that  the  economy  will 
grow  more  rapidly  and  that  interest 
rates  will  fall,  because  it  reflects  well 
on  their  policies  and  it  reduces  the 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases  they 
must  propose  to  meet  the  deficit  re- 
duction targets.  Of  course,  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Congress  to  decry  the 
optimism  of  the  administration's  fore- 


cast. But  it  is  also  in  our  interest  to 
accept  that  forecast,  because  it  is  the 
binding  standard  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  it  minimizes  the 
degree  of  pain  that  we  must  impose, 
and  it  avoids  the  conflict  involved  in 
creating  our  own  forecast.  So  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  outlook  inevi- 
tably rules  the  day. 

A  forecast  that  is  optimistic  in  the 
short  run  means  that  the  Congress 
can  use  timing  manipulation  to  meet 
the  deficit  targets:  more  realistic  as- 
sumptions would  make  the  deficit 
Isu-ger.  and  would  require  real  policy 
changes.  A  forecast  that  is  optimistic 
for  the  long  run  as  well  completes  a 
loop  by  making  the  postponement  of 
the  problem  appear  more  reasonable. 
If  assumed  continuing  rapid  economic 
growth  and  declining  interest  rates 
will  make  the  deficit  disappear  within 
a  few  years  anyway,  there  seems  to  be 
little  cost  in  pushing  some  outlays  into 
the  future,  even  with  interest.  This 
raises  the  future  deficit,  encourages 
optimistic  economic  assumptions  in 
the  next  year,  and  thereby  renews  the 
cycle. 

It  is  this  loop  of  smoke-and-mirrors 
compliance  with  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings in  the  short  run,  and  the  post- 
ponement and  compounding  of  the 
problem  in  the  long  ran,  that  has  led 
to  the  stretching  out  of  the  deficit 
problem.  And  it  is  only  because  the 
economy  has  performed  well  in  the 
short  run  that  this  process  could  con- 
tinue for  so  long.  Had  the  economic 
performance  been  less  satisfactory,  es- 
pecially with  a  recession,  the  deficit 
would  have  been  driven  upward.  If  we 
continue  with  best  case  budgeting,  we 
continue  to  run  that  risk.  And  we  are 
most  ill-prepared  to  deal  with  a  reces- 
sion—with the  deficit  already  too  high 
to  allow  fiscal  stimulus  to  cushion  the 
economy's  fall,  and  with  monetary 
policy  forced  to  maintain  high  interest 
rates  to  attract  foreign  capital. 

III.  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1990  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Most  regrettably,  the  fiscal  year 
1990  budget  resolution  continues  this 
destructive  policy  loop.  It  begins  with 
the  customary  optimistic  deficit 
target,  and  reaches  it  largely  through 
the  usual  array  of  accounting  gim- 
micks, accomplishing  little  true  deficit 
reduction.  The  result  is  an  unjustifi- 
able risk  of  economic  instability  in  the 
short  run,  a  larger  debt  burden  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren  in  the  long 
run,  and  greater  pain  when  the  time 
comes  to  meet  the  next  deficit  target 
in  1991. 

A.  OPTIMISTIC  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  administration's  economic  out- 
look for  fiscal  year  1990  assumes  rapid 
real  growth  in  an  economy  near  to  full 
employment.  But  imlike  the  past  few 
years,  we  no  longer  have  the  ability  to 
increase  output  by  putting  unem- 
ployed workers  and  factories  back  to 
use.  To  maintain  the  recent  pace  of 
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our  economy,  we  must  have  productiv- 
ity growth  accelerate  as  the  economy 
approaches  full  employment:  in  all 
other  post-World  War  II  expansions, 
productivity  growth  slowed  as  the 
economy  reached  full  employment, 
and  productivity  growth  for  the  past  2 
years  has  been  1  percent  or  less.  Like- 
wise, the  forecast  assumes  that  inter- 
est rates  will  fall  as  the  economy  ex- 
pands—another unlikely  outcome.  The 
administration  putting  forward  this 
economic  outlook  is  rather  like  a  gam- 
bler on  a  lucky  streak  deciding  that  he 
can  roll  sevens  forever— sooner  or  later 
he  is  sure  to  lose  all  his  money. 

No  one  can  say  that  these  fortunate 
outcomes  will  not  materialize  this 
year,  but  few  reputable  economists 
would  bet  on  this  forecast.  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  Alan  Green- 
span, testifying  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  January,  said,  "It 
is  feasible.  Is  it  probable?  No.  it  Is 
not."  The  survey  of  39  private  econom- 
ic forecasts  known  as  the  Blue  Chip 
Forecast  showed  none  with  both  a 
higher  growth  rate  and  lower  interest 
rates.  For  the  record.  2  of  the  39  fore- 
casts showed  very  slightly  higher 
growth,  but  had  2  percentage  point 
higher  interest  rates:  1  forecast  had 
very  slightly  lower  interest  rates,  but 
had  2  percentage  points  lower  growth. 

The  comparsion  between  the  admin- 
istration's economic  forecast  and  that 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  is 
instructive.  Because  their  assumptions 
on  economic  growth  and  interest  rates 
are  more  cautious,  and  because  of 
technical  estimating  differences  as 
well,  the  CBO  projects  a  fiscal  year 
1990  deficit  $18.8  billion  higher  than 
the  administration.  And  based  on  the 
economic  performance  to  date,  even 
the  CBO  projections  appear  to  be  opti- 
mistic: a  forecast  equal  to  the  average 
of  the  latest  blue  chip  survey  would 
have  the  deficit  another  $3  to  $5  bil- 
lion higher. 

It  may  be  true  that  economic  expan- 
sions die  not  of  old  age.  but  only  be- 
cause of  policy  mistakes.  But  planning 
the  Nation's  fiscal  policy  on  the  basis 
of  an  overly  optimistic  economic  fore- 
cast is  one  of  the  most  serious  econom- 
ic policy  mistakes  we  could  make.  The 
implications  for  the  economic  expan- 
sion do  not  require  elaboration. 

•.  THK  BIST  "tntont  THX  CIRCtmSTANCIS" 

It  has  been  said  that  our  congres- 
sional negotiators  attained  the  best 
possible  budget  agreement  under  the 
circumstances,  and  I  believe  that  to  be 
true.  The  agreement  does  build  an  at- 
mosphere of  bipartisan  comity,  and  it 
may  lead  to  further  negotiations,  and 
our  negotiators  deserve  credit  for  that. 
But  it  is  important  that  we  understand 
how  impossible  the  circumstances 
were,  and  why  they  were  so. 

The  circumstances  included  an  ad- 
ministration that  would  posit  such 
overly  optimistic  economic  assiunp- 
tions. 


The  circimistances  also  included  an 
administration  willing  to  specify  in- 
creases in  spending,  but  unwilling  to 
specify  sufficient  reductions  in  spend- 
ing or  increases  in  taxes  to  pay  for 
them. 

The  circumstances  included  a  slow 
erosion  of  our  economic  strength, 
rather  than  an  air  of  crisis. 

The  circiunstances  included  a  Con- 
gress unwilling  either  to  cut  spending 
or  to  increase  revenues  sufficiently  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  and  a  people  there- 
fore increasingly  accustomed  to  receiv- 
ing more  government  than  they  had  to 
pay  for. 

The  circumstances  also  included,  to 
my  regret,  the  body  of  congressional 
nonnegotiators  who  provided  no  visi- 
ble support  to  our  negotiating  team. 
While  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  435 
individuals  to  speak  with  one  voice,  we 
could  have— indeed,  we  should  have- 
called  out  for  honest  economic  as- 
sumptions. At  the  very  least,  we 
should  have  made  it  clear  that  howev- 
er rosy  the  economic  assumptions,  we 
should  reach  the  deficit  target 
through  honest  improvements  in  fiscal 
policy. 

c.  AccoimnNG  cimicicks 

A  budget  resolution  is  not  expected 
to  include  specific  steps  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  The  resolution  is  a  planning 
document  used  to  set  targets.  In  my 
view,  however,  it  is  ominous  that  this 
resolution,  either  in  print  or  between 
the  lines,  provides  for  almost  half  of 
its  total  outlay  reduction  through  ac- 
counting gimmicks. 

The  resolution  provides  for  $5.7  bil- 
lion of  savings  through  asset  sales— 
which  are  widely  understood  to  in- 
crease the  budget's  true  deficit  burden 
on  the  economy  by  decreasing  receipts 
in  later  years. 

The  resolution  achieves  $850  million 
in  "savings"  by  advancing  agricultural 
deficiency  payments  from  fiscal  year 
1990  to  fiscal  year  1989— achieving  no 
true  reduction  in  the  deficit. 

The  resolution  provides  for  another 
$420  million  in  "savings"  by  postpon- 
ing putting  the  farm  credit  system  on 
budget— with  no  real  budgetary  effect. 

The  resolution  "saves"  another  $1.7 
billion  by  taking  the  Post  Office  off 
budget— another  accounting  fiction. 

The  resolution  "saves"  yet  another 
$477  million  by  canceling  lost  or  dam- 
aged food  stamps  that  would  almost 
certainly  not  have  been  cashed  in  any 
event. 

The  resolution  provides  for  $10.2  bil- 
lion in  other  outlay  savings.  Most  of 
these  savings  have  not  yet  been  speci- 
fied: much  of  what  is  known  involves 
only  the  continuation  of  expiring  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  and  some  of  the 
steps  provide  for  nonrecurring  savings. 
It  is  possible  that  the  balance  of  these 
savings  will  be  legislated  in  an  honest 
and  realistic  fashion:  but  the  prece- 
dents are  not  good. 


Finally,  on  the  revenue  side  of  the 
ledger,  the  agreement  calls  for  $8.5  bil- 
lion in  additional  revenues.  Of  these, 
$5.3  billion  are  unspecified,  though 
the  administration  hopes  for  a  supply- 
side  miracle  via  a  capital  gains  tax  cut. 
A  pickup  of  $500  million  is  assigned  to 
improved  compllEmce,  although  past 
experience  indicates  that  compliance 
improvements  require  long  lead  times. 
The  last  $2.7  billion  is  to  come  from 
increased  user  fees. 

D.  THE  HARM  CAUSED  BY  THIS  AGREEMENT 

Admittedly,  the  budget  process  is  far 
from  over:  but  in  my  own  judgment, 
this  is  an  agreement  reached  for  the 
sake  of  having  an  agreement— any 
agreement.  The  major  achievements 
are  forestalling  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  sequestration,  and  postponing 
the  pain  we  all  know  is  necessary.  The 
agreement  is  a  holding  action:  it 
achieves  far  less  true  deficit  reduction 
than  the  numbers  would  suggest. 

The  world  financial  markets  appear 
willing  to  indulge  us  1  more  year  of 
procrastination  on  the  deficit:  but  we 
cannot  take  this  for  granted.  The  be- 
havior of  the  markets  is  not  scientifi- 
cally determined,  with  precise  and  in- 
finitestimal  adjustments.  The  stock 
market  decided  over  a  very  short  time 
in  October  1987  that  its  assessment  of 
the  future  was  far  too  optimistic:  this 
budget  resolution  provides  no  assur- 
ance that  the  Nation's  financial  future 
is  secure. 

But  even  assuming  no  short-term  fi- 
nancial market  reaction,  this  budget 
resolution  dims  the  Nation's  long-term 
economic  prospects.  The  rosy  econom- 
ic assumptions  mean  that  deficit  re- 
duction will  almost  certainly  fall  short 
of  our  actual  target.  And  the  asset 
sales  that  comprise  much  of  the 
known  deficit  reduction  action  in- 
crease the  long-term  deficit:  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  agreement  has  abso- 
lutely no  enduring  effect.  The  nation- 
al debt  will  be  higher  than  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  dictates,  and  our 
future  interest  burden  will  be  higher 
than  if  we  had  achieved  the  deficit  re- 
duction target.  Further,  the  Nation,  in 
both  the  public  and  the  private  sec- 
tors, will  make  fewer  of  the  invest- 
ments that  we  need  to  ensure  future 
growth  and  prosperity. 

E.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1991 

And,  finally,  consider  the  budgetary 
implications  for  fiscal  year  1991.  At 
the  very  most,  this  resolution  will  pro- 
vide $18.7  billion  of  actual  deficit  re- 
duction for  fiscal  year  1990.  If  it  re- 
duces the  fiscal  year  1991  deficit  by 
the  same  amount,  and  if  the  economy 
follows  the  CBO  economic  forecast— 
and  so  far  it  is  performing  more 
poorly— the  baseline  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1991  will  be  about  $127  billion. 
The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  target 
for  fiscal  year  1991  is  $64  billion,  leav- 
ing necessary  deficit  reduction  policy 
action  of  $63   billion — or  more   than 
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three   times   what   is   in   this   year's 
agreement. 

By  putting  off  deficit  reduction 
again  this  year,  we  are  leaving  our- 
selves a  stem  political  test  for  next 
year— assuming  that  the  financial 
markets  extend  us  that  much  grace.  In 
an  election  year,  we  will  need  to 
impose  enough  pain  to  make  good  on 
the  substantial  part  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  deficit  reduction 
mandate,  or  face  the  wrath  of  those  fi- 
nancial markets. 

We  should  also  consider  the  risk 
that  this  may  be  the  year  when  the 
administration  does  not  roll  a  seven, 
and  when  the  economic  performance 
proves  worse  than  anticipated.  In  that 
case,  the  rest  of  the  world  will  likely 
view  any  shortfall  of  our  efforts  rela- 
tive to  the  deficit  reduction  targets  as 
a  sign  of  a  persistent  lack  of  will,  and 
will  punish  our  currency  in  the  inter- 
national financial  markets.  The  result 
would  be  the  collision  of  a  recession 
and  rising  Interest  rates  that  we  have 
feared  for  most  of  this  decade. 

So  while  this  may  be  a  good  time  to 
temporize  on  deficit  reduction  from  a 
political  point  of  view.  It  is  a  terrible 
time  to  evade  our  responsibilities  from 
an  economic  point  of  view.  Now,  we 
have  a  window  of  opportunity  with  a 
growing  economy,  and  we  can  take 
action  relatively  painlessly;  but  as  un- 
employment falls  and  inflation  creeps 
upward,  the  risks  of  continued  pro- 
crastination can  only  grow.  If  we  are 
determined  to  continue  indefinitely 
with  accounting  gimmicks  rather  than 
true  deficit  reduction,  we  must  some 
day  face  terminal  frustration  in  the 
markets  causing  a  genuine  financial 
crisis. 

IV.  THE  REMAINING  TASK  OF  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

So  what  do  we  need  to  do  to  set  our 
fiscal  house  in  order? 

We  need  realistic,  prudent  budget- 
ing. The  first  step  Is  to  adopt  reasona- 
ble economic  assumptions,  and  here, 
under  the  revised  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  provisions,  I>residential  lead- 
ership is  essential.  The  second  step  is 
to  provide  honest  policy  changes  to 
achieve  the  necessary  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  this  requires  congressional 
leadership  with  Presidential  coopera- 
tion. Assessing  blame  for  our  current 
predicament  serves  no  useful  purpose. 

We  Members  of  the  Congress  must 
convey  to  the  administration  and  to 
our  congressional  negotiators  our  de- 
termination that  the  deficit  must 
come  down:  that  we  must  fulfill  our 
contract  with  succeeding  generations 
to  pass  on  a  Nation  stronger  than  we 
received,  and  that  we  must  therefore 
pay  our  bills  and  not  pass  them  on  to 
our  children.  We  must  therefore  be 
willing  to  make  the  essential  tough 
choices  If  both  sides  will  join  In  the 
process. 

Nor  should  we  underestimate  the 
task  before  us.  The  latest  CBO  base- 
line budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1993 


Is  $135  billion.  The  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  deficit  reduction  target  Is 
zero.  To  achieve  that  target  would  re- 
quire a  45-percent  across-the-board  cut 
In  Social  Security  benefits;  or  the 
elimination  of  all  Federal  means- 
tested  entitlement  programs,  plus  $16 
billion  more;  or  a  60-percent  across- 
the-board  cut  In  nondefense  discre- 
tionary spending;  or  a  39-percent 
across-the-board  cut  In  defense;  or  a 
23-percent  Individual  income  tax  sur- 
charge; or  a  105-percent  corporate 
Income  tax  surcharge;  or  a  $1.42  per 
gallon  Increase  In  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  gasoline. 

As  should  be  obvious,  the  deficit  re- 
duction task  Is  enormous.  Spending 
cuts  alone.  In  my  view,  cannot  solve 
the  problem.  The  deficit  is  simply  too 
large  for  the  necessary  cuts  to  be  po- 
litically acceptable;  there  are  not 
enough  easy  cuts  to  avoid  reducing 
needed  public  Investment  In  Infra- 
structure, research  and  development, 
education,  and  envirorunental  protec- 
tion. And  the  deficit  figures  probably 
make  an  inadequate  allowance  for  the 
FSLIC  cleanup,  the  nuclear  waste 
cleanup,  the  next  century's  bulge  in 
Social  Security  benefits,  and  other 
contingencies  for  which  a  prudent 
Nation  ought  to  plan.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  tax  Increase  Is  not  politi- 
cally realistic.  Therefore,  the  deficit 
solution,  in  my  view,  should  be  a  pack- 
age deal  which  must  touch  on  many 
areas  of  Federal  spending,  and  must 
include  a  moderate  tax  increase. 

We  do  not  need  cleverness,  and  we 
do  not  need  to  win  a  game;  we  need 
honesty  and  will,  and  we  need  to  bring 
the  deficit  down.  Falling  that,  we 
erode  the  Nation's  future.  This 
Member  has  determined  that  he  will 
vote  for  no  future  budget  resolution 
that  falls  to  meet  these  standards  of 
realistic  and  prudent  budgeting. 

D  1730 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
she  may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  KapturI. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  an  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  tomorrow  to  meet  this  Na- 
tion's obligations  to  our  veterans.  Only 
by  allowing  a  vote  on  this  amendment 
will  this  Congress  fulfill  that  obliga- 
tion. The  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  body,  have  pro- 
posed budget  levels  that  cut  medical 
care  to  our  veterans.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral years  now,  this  critically  impor- 
tant hospital  system  has  had  no  effec- 
tive increase  In  funds  to  meet  Its  grow- 
ing needs.  There  are  nearly  10  million 
World  War  II  veterans— average  age  67 
years— who  are  seeking  care  at  our 
hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics.  Many 
are  being  turned  away  or  are  being  put 
on  long  waiting  lists.  Hospital  wings 
are  being  closed.  Nurses  and  doctors 
are  being  stretched  to  the  limit  in  our 
veterans'  medical  system.  This  situa- 


tion is  simply  Intolerable  for  a  nation 
that  claims  to  be  gentler  and  kinder. 
We  owe  them  more  than  fancy  speech- 
es and  parades.  We  need  to  keep  our 
commitments  to  them. 

President  Bush's  budget  promises 
many  new  programs  in  other  areas, 
but  not  for  veterans.  The  other  body 
has  proposed  a  budget  level  that  does 
nothing  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
on  this  system.  The  number  of  veter- 
ans seeking  nursing  home  care  has 
risen  by  67  percent.  The  number  of 
outpatients  treated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  has  In- 
creased by  29  percent.  Even  though  we 
try  to  minimize  the  number  of  hospi- 
tal visits,  they  are  Increasing  at  a  rate 
of  7  percent.  The  number  of  AIDS  pa- 
tients being  treated  by  the  DVA  ac- 
counts for  10  percent  of  all  AIDS  pa- 
tients In  the  United  States.  Over  one- 
third  of  this  Nation's  homeless  are  vet- 
erans. 

Without  additional  funding  for  Vet- 
erans' hospitals  and  medical  care,  12 
to  15  medium-sized  hospitals  will  be 
forced  to  close  their  doors.  Patients 
are  already  being  turned  away.  Equip- 
ment Is  outdated  and  hospital  clinics 
are  being  understaffed.  When  the  VA 
has  to  turn  patients  away,  additional 
burdens  are  placed  on  other  Federal 
programs  such  as  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. The  facts  are  that  a  patient  can  be 
treated  In  a  veterans  facility  at  a  lower 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  than  through  a 
totally  private  care  system,  where 
costs  truly  seem  to  be  out  of  control. 

Our  amendment  will  simply  shift 
0.14  percent  from  all  other  domestic 
discretionary  functions  to  veterans' 
medical  care.  Currently,  funding  for 
discretionary  veterans'  programs  is  at 
a  level  of  $13,134  billion,  or  $48  million 
above  the  CBO  baseline.  The  rule  will 
make  In  order  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease that  amount  by  $216  million, 
bring  the  total  to  $13,350  billion  which 
is  $264  million  above  the  CBO  base- 
line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  In  support  of  this  amend- 
ment to  provide  our  Nation's  veterans 
some  evidence  that  we  have  not,  nor 
will  not.  ever  forget  our  obligation  and 
gratitude  to  them. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  must  tell  the  Members  that  I 
was  not  lightly  impressed  by  the  re- 
marks by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  His  suggestion  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  might  seri- 
ously consider  using  realistic  economic 
assumptions  and  that  perhaps  we 
should  consider  paying  our  bills  rather 
than  passing  them  on  to  our  children 
is  refreshing,  Indeed.  I  mean,  with 
such  suggestions  on  this  floor,  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Full  Employment 
Act  would  soon  become  a  taxpayers' 
holiday  for  those  in  America  who  are 
observing. 
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Mr.  Chairman  in  the  interests  of  dis- 
cussing one  of  the  more  critical  oppor- 
tunities that  we  have  in  terms  of  our 
economic  enterprise  zones.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScHULZE]  who  would  sug- 
gest we  cannot  overlook  the  impor- 
tance of  revitalizing  our  inner  cities 
and  our  rural  communities. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  praise  him 
for  his  leadership  in  providing  us  with 
the  opportunity  today  to  discuss  eco- 
nomic proposals  important  to  current 
and  future  generations  of  American 
citizens. 

Robert  Kennedy  once  said  that  "to 
fight  poverty  without  the  power  of 
free  enterprise  is  to  wage  war  with  a 
single  platoon  while  great  armies  are 
left  to  stand  on  the  side."  There  is  no 
army  on  E]arth  greater  than  the 
people  driving  the  economy  of  our 
Nation.  Yet  they  are  burdened  more 
than  ever  with  redtape,  high  taxes,  es- 
pecially on  labor,  and  the  high  cost  of 
capital.  Although  America  has  enjoyed 
the  longest  period  of  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  in  its  modem  history, 
there  are  localities  and  citizens  which 

'  have  been  left  behind.  We  now  have  a 
solution  pending  before  this  body  to 
restore  economic  opportunity  to  these 
pockets  of  despair.  The  solution  is  en- 
terprise zones. 

Since  1982.  32  States  have  enacted 
enterprise  zone  legislation.  Surveys 
show  that  State  zones  have  created 
over  100,000  new  jobs,  retained  almost 
70.000  jobs,  and  encouraged  almost  $9 
billion  in  investment.  This  experiment 
has  been  successful  and  should  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  Federal  level.  It  is  time 
to  move  forward  with  the  enterprise 

{  sone  concept  enacted  into  law  in  1987 
and  put  teeth  in  the  plan  to  revitalize 
urban  and  rural  areas  which  have 
fallen  into  despair. 

I  would  surmise  that  each  Member 
of  this  body  represents  an  area  where 
an  enterprise  zone  is  needed.  In  my 
district,  the  city  of  Chester,  PA,  is  a 
prime  candidate.  Penn  State  Universi- 
ty found  that  Chester's  location  along 
the  Delaware  River,  its  labor  force, 
available  property  and  access  to  re- 
gional markets,  make  it  one  of  the 
best  locations  for  establishing  a  busi- 
ness in  the  Northeast.  Yet,  Chester  is 
ravaged  by  poverty  and  drug  abuse.  It 
has  little  or  no  tax  base  and  poor  serv- 
ices. For  a  business  to  relocate  or  move 
to  Chester,  Federal  tax  incentives 
must  be  provided.  Elach  one  of  us  rep- 

1  resents  a  Chester. 

In  Lyndon  Johnson's  first  State  of 
the  Union  Address  in  1964.  he  outlined 
goals  for  which  we  should  all  strive. 
LBJ  said  that  "unfortunately  many 
Americans  live  on  the  outskirts  of 
hope— some  because  of  their  poverty, 
some  because  of  their  color,  and  all 
too  many  because  of  both.  Our  task  is 
to  help  replace  their  despair  with  op- 


portunity." Well,  It  has  been  25  years 
and  our  goals  have  not  been  realized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  ready  to 
wait  any  longer,  and  our  Members 
aren't  either.  The  President  supports 
enterprise  zone  legislation.  So  does  the 
Democratic  leadership.  HUD  Secre- 
tary Jack  Kemp  supports  it.  And  our 
GOP  leadership  is  on  board.  It's  time 
to  give  hope  to  those  we  have  left 
behind  for  the  past  25  years  and  enact 
strong  and  effective  enterprise  zone 
legislation. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  an  effort  to  figure  out  this 
confusing  and  brokei  budget  process, 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cox]  to  discuss 
his  budget  process  reform. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  American  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and,  in  particular,  this  portion 
which  would  provide  budget  process 
reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  properly  function- 
ing Federal  budget  process  should 
focus  the  attention  of  our  policymak- 
ers on  the  macroeconomic  decisions 
that  we  make.  An  effective  budget 
process  would,  it  seems  to  me,  do  the 
following  things:  First,  it  would  en- 
courage early  consultation  and  coop- 
eration between  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  It  would  produce  decisions 
on  overall  budget  levels  early  in  the 
budget  year.  It  would  require  aruiual 
or  biennial  decisions  on  appropriate 
spending  levels  for  all  Federal  spend- 
ing, not  just  those  arbitrarily  deemed 
controllable.  It  would  tie  each  individ- 
ual spending  decision  to  an  overall 
budget,  and  it  would  prevent  embar- 
rassing annual  shutdowns  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  his  first  address  to  a  joint  session 
of  this  Congress  given  in  this  Chamber 
just  a  short  while  ago.  President  Bush 
asked  us  to  deliver  to  him  comprehen- 
sive budget  process  reform.  Did  he  do 
so  because  he  recognizes,  as  all  of  us 
must,  that  the  Nation's  budget  process 
has  broken  down  to  the  point  that 
even  most  of  us  find  the  system  almost 
incomprehensible? 

Virtually  no  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress has  even  read  the  huge  spending 
bills  we  adopt.  The  typical  yearend  ap- 
propriations resolution  is  too  long,  too 
complex,  and  too  tardy  to  expect  the 
President  to  read  it  either. 
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Most  in  Congress  probably  do  not 
even  realize  it  when  rules  are  broken 
or  flat  out  ignored.  On  my  very  first 
day  in  this  body  the  Speaker  pledged 
that  we  would  pass  13  appropriation 
bills  by  the  August  recess.  In  so  doing, 
he  pledged  to  us  to  violate  the  law 
which  requires  that  those  13  appro- 
priation bills  be  passed  by  June  15. 


Imagine  the  consequences  if  we.  as 
taxpayers,  decided  blithely  to  ignore 
that  April  15  deadline.  But  when  it 
comes  to  $1  trillion,  this  Congress 
waives  many  of  the  most  important  re- 
quirements of  its  own  budget  process. 

When  the  Congress  does  so,  side- 
steps its  own  legal  requirements,  the 
consequences  of  its  failure  to  make  im- 
portant budget  decisions  produces  pre- 
dictable results.  Lobbyists,  special  in- 
terests, and  pork  barrelers  have  dis- 
proportionate influence  on  this  topsy- 
turvy add-on  process  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

As  senior  associate  counsel  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  White  House  working 
group  on  budget  reform  which  met  for 
the  better  part  of  a  year  in  the  Roose- 
velt Room  of  the  White  House.  The 
participants  included  representatives 
of  virtually  every  Cabinet  department 
and  agency,  and  the  proposal  of  the 
working  group  has  formed  the  basis  of 
the  overhaul  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Impoundment  Control  Act 
that  is  included  in  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

Our  proposal  calls  on  Congress  to 
enact  on  or  before  May  15  each  year  a 
simplified  budget  that  would  fit  onto 
one  page.  This  budget  law.  once  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President,  would  set  not  only  just 
guidelines  but  legal  limits  in  19  sepa- 
rate categories.  The  budget  categories 
would  cover  all  aspects  of  spending 
except  Social  Security  and  interest  on 
the  debt.  Of  course,  within  each  cate- 
gory there  is  room  for  discretion  as  to 
how  the  money  would  be  spent.  The 
goal,  however,  is  to  make  the  Congress 
show  fiscal  responsibility. 

This  new  approach  does  not  tell 
Congress  how  much  to  spend  it  simply 
holds  us  to  making  a  budget  decision, 
just  as  a  family  or  a  business  allocates 
money  for  various  categories  of  annual 
expense. 

What  if  Congress  does  not  make  up 
its  mind  to  adopt  this  simplified 
budget  law  by  May  15?  In  the  absence 
of  a  binding  budget  law.  it  would  take 
a  two-thirds  supermajority  to  pass  any 
spending  bills.  That  is  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  pass  a  budget  first  before 
any  spending  begins. 

If  Congress  fails  to  act  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  on  October  1, 
then  the  previous  year's  budget  level 
determines  the  celling  for  the  coming 
year.  Congress  is  held  to  last  year's 
budget  in  those  particular  categories. 
This  automatic  continuing  resolution 
would  ensure  that  we  do  not  face 
these  embarrassing  govemmentwlde 
shutdowns.  Government  services 
would  continue,  but  at  a  controlled 
level. 

I  think  we  recognize  that  since  Con- 
gress does  not  like  to  be  saddled  with 
previous  years'  constraints,  it  would 
have  a  strong  incentive  to  produce  a 
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workable  budget  law  by  the  middle  of 
each  year.  This  is  one  of  our  major  ob- 
jectives, to  generate  rational  planning 
by  Congress  on  how  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  to  do  it  in  a  timely 
fashion  on  a  schedule  the  way  that 
businesses  and  families  budget  their 
money. 

Once  Congress  passes  a  budget  law 
and  the  President  signs  it,  any  spend- 
ing above  the  set  ceiling  is  only  possi- 
ble by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  Con- 
gress. The  reason  for  this  is  to  discour- 
age unplanned  spending.  Additional 
spending  beyond  the  budget  is  permit- 
ted only  if  it  is  deemed  truly  necessary 
by  a  large  majority  in  Congress. 

The  President  in  that  case  could  use 
enhanced  rescission  authority  to  pare 
that  overbudget  spending  back  to  the 
limits  earlier  agreed  upon  by  Congress 
and  the  President.  Of  course,  a  biparti- 
san consensus  in  Congress  could,  as  in 
the  case  right  now,  override  that  re- 
scission. 

Right  now  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's income  from  taxes  is  approxi- 
mately $1  trillion  a  year.  That  is 
hardly  play  money.  Yet  each  year  we 
fail  to  live  within  our  means,  adding 
new  deficit  spending  which  is  in  reali- 
ty debt  that  either  we  or  our  children 
and  grandchildren  are  going  to  have  to 

pay. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  tar- 
gets are  aimed  at  addressing  these  gar- 
gantuan deficits,  and  although  that 
law  helps,  it  does  not  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem:  an  undisciplined,  run- 
away budget  process.  It  is  time  to  har- 
ness this  wild  animal. 

Our  budget  process  reform  bill  will 
be  ready  for  submission  in  this  session. 
I  am  confident  a  bipartisan  majority 
of  Democrats  and  Republicans  are 
ready  to  show  the  American  people 
that  Congress  is  serious  about  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  taxpayers,  to  our 
economy,  and  to  future  generations. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  present  another  element  of 
the  American  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lacomarsino]. 

Mr.  LACOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  American  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  and  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  specific  pro- 
vision of  the  act  which  I  have  intro- 
duced. Since  1981,  this  country  has  en- 
Joyed  unparalleled  peacetime  econom- 
ic growth,  and  to  the  amazement  of 
some  this  growth  continues  today.  The 
restoration  of  our  economic  condition 
can  be  largely  attributed  to  the  poli- 
cies we  adopted  which  freed  up  the 
people  of  the  country  to  use  their  per- 
sonal initiative  to  create  opportunity 
for  themselves.  But  while  we  have 
made  significant  progress,  there  re- 
mains a  significant  amount  of  work  to 


be  done.  The  American  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  my  legislation 
which  has  been  included  in  it  would 
continue  to  expand  the  opportunities 
of  the  American  people. 

One  problem  facing  people  in  this 
country  who  want  to  buy  a  home  is  ob- 
taining the  needed  capital  for  a  down 
payment.  I  am  pleased  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  feature 
of  this  bill  which  I  have  authored  to 
help  create  greater  opportunity  for 
those  who  wish  to  purchase  their  first 
home.  My  legislation.  H.R.  243,  the 
first  time  home  buyers  bill,  would  help 
by  allowing  first-timr  home  buyers  to 
use  IRA  savings  toward  the  down  pay- 
ment on  a  principal  residence  without 
tax  penalty. 

My  legislation,  as  a  part  of  the 
American  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
represents  a  low-cost,  workable, 
straightforward,  and  sensible  alterna- 
tive to  people  who  currently  have  no 
opportunity  to  buy  a  home  because 
they  lack  the  money  required  to  make 
a  downpayment.  What  I  have  pro- 
posed is  a  mechanism  which  will  allow 
people  to  use  existing  savings  as  a 
downpayment  on  a  first-time  principal 
residence. 

The  first-time  home  buyers  bill 
offers  a  workable  first  step  toward  ad- 
dressing part  of  the  problem  of  spiral- 
ing  housing  costs.  It  is  not  a  cure-all. 
but  it  does  focus  on  one  part  of  the 
housing  problem  and  offers  a  positive, 
affordable  solution  for  those  lacking 
sufficient  cash-on-hand  for  a  down 
payment.  For  example,  it  would  be  es- 
pecially helpful  to  those  wanting  to 
purchase  a  home  in  regions  of  the 
United  States  where  housing  costs  are 
particularly  prohibitive  such  as 
Boston,  New  York,  southern  Califor- 
nia and  the  district  I  represent.  If 
other  investments  are  permissible 
under  current  IRA  restrictions,  good 
sense  dictates  that  IRA  savings  should 
be  freed  for  usage  in  the  most  major 
investment  made  by  most  people- 
buying  a  home. 

This  measure  has  a  broad  base  of 
support.  Yet,  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  may  decline  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  without  even  one 
hearing.  This  is  troubling  If,  in  fact, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  does 
refuse  to  even  consider  this  worthy  ap- 
proach to  making  housing  more  af- 
fordable. This  is  especially  true— and 
surprising— given  the  support  ex- 
pressed for  this  concept  by  the  1988 
Democratic  Presidential  candidate,  Mi- 
chael Dukakis,  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign. In  addition  to  the  support  this 
concept  has  received  from  Mr.  Duka- 
kis, my  specific  bill  has  been  endorsed 
by  Jack  Kemp,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Senator 
D'Amato  of  New  York,  a  Republican, 
and  Senator  Cranston  of  California,  a 
Democrat,  have  offered  legislation  in 
the  Senate  containing  the  exact  same 


concept  as  that  contained  in  my  legis- 
lation. In  fact,  H.R.  243  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  a  number  of  Democrats 
in  this  body,  including  some  from  the 
inner  cities  of  New  York  and  Detroit 
where  the  lack  of  affordable  housing 
has   resulted   in   acute   homelessness. 
This  legislation  is  also  endorsed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors,  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, the  National  Lumber  and  Building 
Materials  Desders  Association,  and  the 
California  Board  of  Realtors,  among 
others.  Clearly,  broad  based,  biparti- 
san support   for  my   legislation   has 
been  established.  I  have  understood 
that  housing  af fordability  is  as  much  a 
priority  of  the  majority  party  as  it  is 
the  minority  party  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  consider  by  worthy,  popular,  and 
bipartisan   initiative.   For   those   who 
wish  to  purchase  a  home  in  America, 
this  bill  deserves  a  fair  hearing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  the  legislative  initiatives  pro- 
posed in  the  American  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  as  well  as  the  specific 
provision  to  help  first-time  home 
buyers  which  I  have  added  to  this 
measure. 


D  1750 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  contribution  of 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  bring 
Mexico,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  together  to  negotiate  common 
trade  concerns,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kolbe]  to  discuss  his  ideas  about 
North  American  trade. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  It  is  appropriate  that  we  open 
this  debate  with  consideration  of  the 
economic  goals  and  priorities  for  the 
United  States  in  the  final  decade  of 
this  century. 

Today,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  out- 
lining the  American  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act— a  blueprint  for  continued 
economic  strength  and  success  into 
the  21st  century.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  my  col- 
league, Jerry  Lewis,  for  taking  a  lead- 
ership role  in  bringing  together  this 
proposal. 

The  American  Economic  Opportuni- 
ty Act  is  really  the  fusion  of  many  sep- 
arate proposals  addressing  various  as- 
pects of  our  economic  policy  from 
budget  and  tax  reform,  to  investment 
in  our  human  resources,  and  every- 
thing in  between. 

My  contribution  to  the  American 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  in  the 
area  of  trade— specifically  our  econom- 
ic and  trade  relations  with  Mexico.  De- 
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spite  its  strategic  and  economic  impor- 
tance Mexico  has  been  largely  over- 
looked, dismissed  as  a  regional  or 
border  concern  in  Congress. 

As  we  consider  our  agenda  for  the 
last  decade  of  the  20th  century,  we  can 
ill-afford  to  continue  to  ignore  this  im- 
portant relationship.  With  this  in 
mind.  I  will  be  working  with  my  col- 
league from  California  to  develop  a 
section  of  the  bill  addressing  United 
States-Mexico  economic  relations  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  rela- 
tionship now  and  in  the  future,  and  to 
provide  a  base  for  future  legislative 
initiative. 

Ultimately  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  will,  and  my 
conviction  that  we  must,  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  ensure  even  freer  flow  of 
trade  across  our  border.  I  believe  that 
the  negotiation  of  a  free  trade  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico— along  the  lines  of  that  con- 
cluded last  year  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada— is  no  longer  a 
question  of  if,  but  when. 

As  our  third  largest  trading  partner 
and  a  neighbor  with  whom  we  share  a 
2,000-mile  border,  Mexico  represents  a 
significant  strategic  and  economic  in- 
terest that  will  only  increase  in  impor- 
tance. Already  our  economies  are 
closely  intertwined,  and  recent  eco- 
nomic reforms  in  Mexico  virtually 
assure  an  even  larger  economic  part- 
nership between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

Over  the  past  several  years  Mexico 
and  the  United  Stat«s  have  enjoyed  an 
increasingly  cooperative  relationship 
which  reflects  the  growing  interde- 
pendence of  our  two  economies.  In 
recent  years  this  relationship  has  been 
marked  by  increasing  growth  in  bilat- 
eral trade  and  investment,  with  two- 
way  trade  totaling  $44  billion  in  the 
past  year.  All  indications  are  that 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  realize  increasing  growth  in 
bilateral  trade,  and  will  enjoy  greater 
economic  competitiveness  within  the 
global  conununity  as  a  result  of  this 
cooperation. 

One  important  reason  for  this  in- 
creased cooperation  is  the  great 
changes  taking  place  in  Mexico. 
Mexico,  a  country  which  thrives  on 
revolution,  is  today  going  through  a 
new  revolution,  only  this  revolution  is 
economic  rather  than  political.  In  the 
past  several  years  Mexico  has  joined 
the  GATT,  sold  off  or  closed  hundreds 
of  parastate  firms,  eliminated  nearly 
all  licensing  restrictions  on  trade,  and 
reduced  tariffs  and  quotas  across  the 
board.  Today  Mexico  has  the  lowest 
average  tariff  rates  of  any  developing 
country. 

President  Salinas  has  continued  the 
reform  policies  begun  by  President  De 
la  Madrid  and  is  extending  these  re- 
forms. Plans  are  to  sell  off  more  state- 
owned  firms— notably  the  telephone 
company  which  is  being  prepared  for 


sale.  Word  from  Mexico  City  is  there 
will  soon  be  new.  more  favorable  laws 
on  foreign  investment  and  greater  pro- 
tection for  intellectual  property 
rights. 

In  the  past  several  years  Mexico  has 
transformed  its  economy  from  an 
inward-looking  closed  economy,  to  a 
vibrant,  open,  market-based  economy. 
This  new  openness  makes  Mexico  an 
attractive  place  for  businesses  looking 
to  increase  their  competitive  standing, 
and  to  secure  a  position  in  a  dynamic 
new  market.  With  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  United  States-Canada 
Pree-Trade  Agreement,  the  prospect 
of  a  similar  agreement  with  Mexico 
cannot  be  overlooked  by  United  States 
policymakers  looking  to  enhance 
United  States  competitiveness. 

I  believe  we  are  entering  a  "golden 
age"  of  relations  between  our  coun- 
tries. We  now  enjoy  a  relationship 
stronger  than  ever  before.  There  is  a 
recognition  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
that  we  share  a  stake  in  each  others' 
futures,  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
commitment  to  ensure  that  these  fu- 
tures are  bright. 

This  recognition  of  our  mutual  inter- 
est has  in  recent  days  elevated  discus- 
sions of  economic  security,  stability, 
and  growth  in  U.S.  policy  circles.  The 
significance  of  the  Brady  plan  for  debt 
reduction  should  not  be  underestimat- 
ed as  a  signal  of  United  States  deter- 
mination to  put  in  place  policies  which 
contribute  to  the  economic  viability  of 
Mexico  and  other  debtor  nations. 

Beyond  this  immediate  concern, 
though,  there  is  also  growing  inter- 
est—on both  sides  of  the  border,  and 
in  both  governmental  and  business  cir- 
cles—to continue  efforts  to  bring  our 
economies  closer  together,  to  continue 
to  negotiate  reductions  in  the  barriers 
that  still  stand  in  the  way  of  bilateral 
trade. 

As  Europe  continues  to  march 
toward  internal  integration  by  1992.  it 
is  in  our  interest  to  forge  this  econom- 
ic alliance  that  will  allow  our  nations 
to  remain  not  only  competitive  in  the 
new  global  setting,  but  to  truly  exer- 
cise a  leading  role  in  the  world  econo- 
my. 

Many  will  say  that  we  are  not  ready 
for  such  an  agreement.  I  concur  in  this 
assessment.  Many  great  challenges 
face  both  of  our  nations.  Certainly,  it 
would  be  premature  to  suggest  that 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  could 
implement  such  a  sweeping  agreement 
tomorrow,  or  even  next  year.  But  it  is 
important  to  set  this  as  our  goal,  and 
to  make  conscientious  decisions  on 
policies  that  will  build  a  foundation 
for  such  an  agreement,  and  not  erect 
barriers  against  this  progress.  That 
commitment  needs  to  be  made  now, 
today. 

Already  forces  in  motion,  both  in 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  both  in 
government  and  in  private  business 
are  pushing  us  toward  this  end.  The 


only  party  that  has  not  actively  en- 
tered into  this  discussion  is  Consress. 
A  free  trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  will  not 
happen  soon,  nor  will  it  become  a  re- 
ality without  protracted  negotiation. 
Nor  will  it  become  a  reality  without 
Congress'  involvement  and  our  total 
commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  consider  a 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1990.  But  the  de- 
cisions we  make  today  will  be  felt  far 
beyond  1990.  Let  us  make  our  vision 
one  for  the  next  generation  and  the 
next  century.  Building  an  economic 
partnership  with  Mexico  as  we  have 
with  Canada  should  be  that  union. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  contribution  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman^  from  Ar- 
izona. I  am  particularly  appreciative  of 
his  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  opening  trade  opportunities  with 
our  Latin  American  neighbors,  par- 
ticularly Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman  in  May  we  entered 
the  78th  consecutive  month  of  the 
longest  peacetime  economic  expansion 
in  U.S.  history.  Its  groundwork  was 
laid  by  the  Reagan-Bush  policies  of  re- 
ducing tax  and  regulatory  barriers  to 
the  flow  of  resources  into  production, 
thereby  boosting  economic  growth. 
Sustained,  noninflationary  economic 
growth  is  the  key  test  of  economic 
policy  because  it  is  the  best  way  to 
create  jobs  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  Economic  policies  of  the  past  8 
years  have  passed  this  test. 

Nowhere  has  the  positive  effects  of 
our  economic  policy  been  more  strong- 
ly felt  than  in  the  labor  market.  The 
Civilian  unemployment  rate,  at  5  per- 
cent, is  at  a  15-year  low.  Testimony  re- 
ceived before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  says  that  one  result  is  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  "discouraged 
workers."  those  who  have  dropped  out 
of  the  labor  force  because  they  have 
given  up  hope.  In  fact,  the  level  of  dis- 
couraged workers  hasn't  been  at  this 
low  a  level  since  1979.  The  evidence 
suggests  that  many  of  them  have 
become  encouraged  workers. 

During  this  expansion  20  million 
new  jobs  have  been  added  to  business 
payrolls.  The  proportion  of  the  work- 
ing age  population  employed  has 
reached  an  all  time  high  of  63  percent. 
In  addition,  the  employment-popula- 
tion ratio  of  black  workers  is  also  at  a 
record  level.  While  we  cannot  afford 
to  become  complacent  so  long  as  one 
American  who  wants  a  job  doesn't 
have  one,  the  progress  made  to  date  is 
most  encouraging. 
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Moreover,  most  of  the  new  jobs  cre- 
ated In  the  economy  are  good  jobs. 
Over  half  of  the  jobs  generated  in  the 
last  year  are  in  managerial  and  profes- 
sional occupations.  This  shows  why  a 
major  challenge  of  public  policy  in  the 
years  ahead  will  be  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education.  The  challenge  is 
that  the  new  jobs  tend  to  be  of  better 
quality,  requiring  more  skills,  educa- 
tion, and  training. 

A  healthy  economy  makes  it  easier 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  provided 
Congress  resists  the  urge  to  intrude 
further  into  the  economy.  Our  econo- 
my is  projected  to  grow  so  as  to  gener- 
ate an  average  of  $74  billion  of  addi- 
tional revenue  in  each  of  the  next  5 
fiscal  years  under  current  law.  If  we 
use  this  additional  revenue  for  deficit 
reduction  instead  of  higher  spending, 
the  deficit  can  be  eliminated  by  1993 
without  new  taxes.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Congress  creates  new  programs  and 
expands  existing  ones,  pushing  Feder- 
al spending  higher,  the  deficit  will  not 
be  reduced.  Spending  control  is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  success  in  restoring 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  compromise  budget  agreement  ne- 
gotiated by  the  President  and  congres- 
sional leadership.  Though  it  will  not 
solve  our  budget  problems,  bipartisan 
cooperation  has  borne  fruit  in  this  en- 
couraging first  step.  I  would  have  liked 
to  see  more  real  spending  restraint. 
However,  I  trust  that  this  budget 
agreement  will  be  quickly  followed  by 
a  more  aggressive  one  to  deal  with  the 
fiscal  1991  deficit,  and  I  look  forward 
to  seping  that  one  implemented. 

D  1800 


Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Budget  from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  take  this  time  to  conunend  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamil- 
ton], chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  for  what  is  his  usual, 
which  is  a  very  careful,  statesmanlike, 
and  I  think  serious  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  the  deficit  and 
our  overall  economy.  I  think  the  most 
important  role  that  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee  could  play  at  this  point 
in  time  is  to  try  to  educate  the  Ameri- 
can public  as  to  these  issues,  because 
very  frankly  we  are  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  to  some  extent  we  will 
do  the  right  thing  and  the  people  will 
recognize  that  that  indeed  needs  to  be 
done  and  we  are  willing  to  provide 
that  leadership. 

There  are  several  points  that  I  think 
need  to  be  stressed.  One  was  with 
regard  to  the  issue  of  the  deficit  and 
the  depth  of  the  crisis  that  is  there.  I 
think  there  is  a  growing  argument  in 
this  country  that  somehow  there  has 
been  too  much  crying  wolf  on  the  defi- 
cit issue,  and  to  some  extent  those 


who  have  said  we  are  going  to  face 
crisis  have  been  proven  wrong,  as  the 
recovery  continues  to  grow  and  yet. 
and  yet  underneath  it  we  recognize 
that  there  is  some  very  serious  prob- 
lems being  reflected  through  the  defi- 
cit including  increased  borrowing,  that 
we  are  a  debtor  nation,  increasing  in- 
terest rates  because  of  the  nature  of 
that  borrowing  and  the  impact  that 
has  on  inflation  and  our  economy,  and 
the  underlying  savings  levels  through- 
out this  Nation.  We  could  probably 
run  this  size  of  a  deficit  if  we  had  a 
greater  savings  base  and  investment 
base  in  this  country,  .nd  that  is  being 
eroded,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  did 
an  important  job  in  pointing  that  out. 
Second,  on  Gramm-Rudman  there  is 
no  question  that  there  are  smoke  and 
mirrors  tied  to  Gramm-Rudman,  but 
he  gives  too  much  credit  to  Gramm- 
Rudman.  The  fact  is,  without  your 
Gramm-Rudman,    these     are    tactics 
used   in  terms  of  developing  budget 
resolutions   over   the   years   prior   to 
Gramm-Rudman.  Probably  the  most 
important    consequence    of    Gramm- 
Rudman  is  the  fact  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  determines 
the  assumptions  on  the  economy,  and 
the  history  has  been  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  under  any 
administration  is  going  to  provide  very 
optimistic  views  of  where  the  economy 
is  going.  It  is  much  easier  to  reduce 
the  deficit  through  optimistic  assump- 
tions about  the  economy,  and  obvious- 
ly having  to  do  it  through  either  tax 
increases  or  spending  reductions,  and 
that    is   a   weakness   with    regard   to 
Gramm-Rudman.  That  is  one  of  the 
serious  weaknesses.  When  the  Office 
of    Management    and    Budget    deter- 
mines   whether    Granun-Rudman    is 
breached  and  we  go  to  sequestration, 
they  will  call  the  shots  in  terms  of  the 
economy    and   have   a   great   deal   of 
room  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  go 
to  sequestration  or  not.  That  is  wrong. 
That  has  to  change  in  terms  of  the 
ability  of  OMB  allowed  to  make  those 
determinations. 

The  third  part  that  I  think  is  very 
important  is  also  the  element  of  sacri- 
fice. We  had  not  said  to  the  American 
people,  "Enough,"  that  sacrifice  is 
going  to  have  to  be  involved  here,  and 
indeed  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the 
deficit  issue. 

The  President,  when  he  came  before 
the  Congress,  talked  about  new  initia- 
tives, kinder,  gentler,  and  never  men- 
tioned the  word  sacrifice.  The  problem 
we  have  now  is  the  American  public 
assumes  that  somehow  they  do  not 
have  to  face  the  issue  of  a  tax  increase 
or  additional  revenues  or  cuts  in  bene- 
fits, that  somehow  we  can  have  it  all, 
and  that  is  simply  not  the  case  any- 
more. We  are  a  Nation  starving  for  re- 
sources and  we  are  a  nation  that  ulti- 
mately is  going  to  have  to  implement 
that  sphere  of  sacrifice  in  this  coimtry 


so  that  our  children  can  enjoy  a  better 
life,  but  right  now  that  is  not  the  case. 
In  conclusion,  our  system  of  democ- 
racy operates  on  the  basis  of  two 
things,  either  leadership  or  crisis.  I 
guess  our  hope  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion is  that  we  take  a  gamble  that  the 
right  leadership  will  be  there  to  make 
the  right  decisions,  but  if  not,  we 
surely  will  face  crisis. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  help  but  be  fascinated 
by  the  commentary  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  about 
our  budgetary  process.  The  selective 
calling  on  OBM  figures  versus  CBO 
figures  is  a  sort  of  smoke  and  mirrors 
we  have  had  around  here  for  a  long, 
long  time,  and  indeed,  it  is  that  sort  of 
simplistic  use  of  those  budget  projec- 
tions that  have  caused  many  a 
Member  to  suggest  that  we  would  be 
better  off  if  we  were  to  eliminate  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  entirely. 

As  we  try,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  hold  the 
line  on  taxes  and  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  target,  nonetheless, 
let  me  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Buechner]. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  so-called  experts  talk  about 
the  deficit,  most  say  that  Congress 
and  the  President  must  agree  to  a  tax 
increase  in  order  to  solve  the  deficit 
problem. 

However,  those  who  believe  we  need 
a  tax  increase  to  solve  our  Nation's 
fiscal  problems— and  I  do  not  support 
this  belief— make  two  false  assimip- 
tions.  First,  they  assume  that  the 
American  people  are  imdertaxed. 

In  fact,  taxes  will  consume  19.6  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product  [GNPl 
in  1990.  In  only  5  years  of  this  century 
have  tax  burdens  been  this  heavy. 

Furthermore,  since  1982,  the  Treas- 
ury has  been  enjoying  an  unprecedent- 
ed $60  to  $80  bUlion  armual  fiscal  divi- 
dend through  rising  tax  receipts.  Even 
without  new  taxes.  Federal  revenues 
will  rise  to  over  $1  trillion  for  the  first 
time  in  history. 

Furthermore,  OMB  estimates  that 
tax  receipts  will  increase  by  over  $80 
billion  in  1990  without  any  changes  in 
the  Tax  Code. 
How  is  this  possible? 
Every  time  someone  enters  the 
workforce  or  earns  a  payraise,  addi- 
tional revenues  flow  to  Washington. 

The  second  error  is  that  they 
assimie  a  tax  increase  will  be  used  to 
decrease  the  deficit. 

However,  Dr.  Milton  Friedman 
stated: 

Higher  taxes  will  not  eliminate  the  deficit. 
They  will,  after  a  brief  delay,  simply  in- 
crease spending.  Taxes  have  been  going  up 
for  50  years  without  any  apparent  success  in 
eliminating  deficits.  That  experience  sug- 
gests Congress  wUl  spend  whatever  the  tax 
system  yields  plus  the  highest  deficit  the 
public  will  accept. 
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This  statement  is  backed  up  by  the 
fact  that  since  1980,  spending  has  in- 
creased $550  billion.— over  93  percent. 

And  the  American  public  luiows  this. 

According  to  a  poll  conducted  by  the 
Roper  Organization  in  January  of  this 
year,  the  following  question  was  asked: 

If  taxes  were  raised,  do  you  think  the 
money  would  be  used  to  cut  the  budget  defi- 
cit, or  do  you  think  the  government  would 
find  new  ways  to  spend  the  additional 
money? 

Seventy  percent  said  Congress  would 
"find  new  ways  to  spend  the  additional 
money,"  and  only  12  percent  said  we 
would  "cut  the  budget  deficit." 

By  a  6-to-l  margin,  the  public  knows 
what  the  facts  prove,  that  Congress 
spends  every  last  dollar  we  can  get  our 
hands  on. 

How  can  we  guarantee  that  addition- 
al taxes  will  be  used  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit? 

This  is  where  my  bill  comes  in. 

My    biU.    H.R.    449    would    amend 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings    to    require 

{  any  increase  in  taxes  be  matched  by 

an  equal  decrease  in  the  GRH  budget 

targets. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  which  con- 
tains the  budget  deficit  targets  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  Act.  It  would  require 
the  deficit  target  figures  set  by 
Gramm-Rudman  to  be  reduced  if  Con- 
gress increases  revenues  by  means  of  a 
tax  increase  or  other  revenue  enhance- 
ment. These  would  be  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  match  between  the  tax  increase 
and  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets.  This 
legislation  would  go  into  effect  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  would  apply  to  all 
tax  legislation  enacted  through  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

An  example  of  how  this  bill  would 
work  if  enacted  into  law:  If  Congress 
raised  taxes  by  $20  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  the  Gramm-Rudman  target 
deficit  for  1990  would  be  lowered  by 
$20  billion  from  $100  billion  to  $80  bil- 
lion. The  additional  revenues  could 
not  go  to  new  spending. 

In  summary,  increasing  taxes  will 
not  reduce  the  deficit  under  the  cur- 
rent structure  of  GRH.  Instead,  in- 
creased taxation  allows  Congress  to 
meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  target  at  a 
higher  level  of  spending.  In  short,  the 
deficit  does  not  decrease  when  taxes 
are  increased.  That  is  why  we  need  to 
amend  GRH  to  tie  tax  increases  to  re- 
ductions in  the  GRH  budget  targets. 

That  is  why  this  bill  is  needed. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
3rleld  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  rise,  regrettably,  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution.  As  much  as  I  would 
like  to  believe  otherwise.  I  am  afraid 
that  we  are  about  to  see  another  year 
go  by  without  any  credible  progress  in 
reducing  the  deficit. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  impugn  those  who 
negotiated  the  agreement  before  us 
today.  Indeed  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
my  colleague  and  classmate,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta], 
but  I  also  realize  that  in  order  to 
maintain  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
the  administration,  our  negotiators 
brought  back  a  deal  that  they  knew 
would  be  very  disappointing  to  many 
Members. 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to  support 
this  resolution,  in  good  conscience  I 
cannot.  It  is  clear  to  me.  as  it  is  to 
others,  that  this  badget  resolution 
relies  on  unrealistically  optimistic  eco- 
nomic projections,  accounting  maneu- 
vers, and  one-time  savings  to  barely 
reach  the  deficit  of  $100  billion  speci- 
fied under  Gramm-Rudman.  Even 
more  troubling  is  the  fact  that  over  40 
percent  of  the  total  deficit  reduction 
in  the  resolution  is  the  result  of  adopt- 
ing the  administration's  economic  and 
programmatic  assumptions.  What  if 
those  assumptions  are  too  optimistic, 
as  CBO  and  most  responsible  econo- 
mists believe  they  are?  Where  will 
that  put  us  next  year  when  we  have  to 
hit  a  deficit  of  $64  billion? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  setting  our- 
selves an  impossible  task  for  next  year 
if  we  go  along  with  the  rosy  scenario 
embodied  in  the  Budget  Committee's 
recommendation.  The  resolution  calls 
for  more  than  $14  billion  in  revenues, 
but  let  us  take  a  look  at  how  those  rev- 
enues would  be  raised.  Asset  sales  are 
by  nature  one-time  pickups.  Compli- 
ance efforts  and  user  fees  are  legiti- 
mate revenue  raisers,  but  they  have 
little  growth  potential  to  help  out  in 
future  years.  The  so-called  hard  reve- 
nues that  the  administration  has  in 
mind  for  us  are  a  cut  in  the  capital 
gains  tax  which,  after  a  one-time 
pickup,  is  almost  surely  a  money  loser, 
as  well  as  the  new  Medicare  tax  on 
State  and  local  employees  in  Ohio  and 
other  States  which  was  rejected  by 
Congress  repeatedly  during  the 
Reagan  administration. 

My  fear  is  that  failure  to  deal  with 
the  budget  in  a  tough  and  realistic 
manner  this  year  will  make  reaching 
the  Gramm-Rudman  targets  in  future 
years  impossible.  Should  that  happen 
next  year  or  the  year  after,  I  can 
easily  see  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration deciding  either  to  raise  the  def- 
icit targets  or  do  away  with  Gramm- 
Rudman  altogether.  Then  we  would  be 
about  90  percent  of  the  way  toward 
making  the  budget  deficit  permanent. 
The  taxpayers  of  this  country  deserve 
better. 

As  much  sympathy  and  admiration 
as  I  have  for  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panetta]  and  the  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  simply 
think  that  they  and  we  and  the  admin- 
istration are  failing  in  our  responsibil- 
ity to  the  American  public.  I  for  one 


cannot    vote    to    go    along    with    this 
sham. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  an  additional  contribution  to 
the  American  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  I  would  like  to  call  upon  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Petri],  relative  to  targeting  the 
working  poor  for  income  assistance  as 
an  alternative  to  the  minimum  wage 
hike  which  could  cost  many  young 
people  entering  the  work  force  their 
jobs,  and  I,  therefore,  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  for  this  opportunity  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  expand 
economic  opportunity  in  this  cotmtry, 
one  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  help  low- 
skilled  people  support  families  by 
working  rather  than  on  welfare.  In  too 
many  cases,  families  with  more  than 
one  child  can  do  better  financially  on 
welfare  than  they  can  if  the  family 
head  works  full  time. 

Jobs  may  be  readily  available,  but 
there  is  no  incentive  to  take  them. 
Even  if  such  family  heads  want  to 
work,  as  most  do,  and  even  if  they 
hope  to  increase  their  earning  power 
with  experience,  large  numbers  of 
them  face  big  financial  penalties  for 
entering  the  work  force.  Some  choose 
to  work  nevertheless,  but  it  is  asking  a 
lot  to  expect  most  of  them  to  do  so. 
They  are  caught  in  a  welfare  trap. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  economic 
need,  and  therefore  welfare  benefits, 
vary  by  family  size,  but  wages  do  not. 
The  larger  your  family,  the  harder  it 
is  to  find  a  job  that  pays  as  much  as 
you  can  receive  on  welfare. 

The  obvious  solution  is  to  supple- 
ment wages  according  to  need  as  deter- 
mined by  family  size.  That  is  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Family  Living  Wage 
Act.  which  I  introduced  along  with  a 
bipartisan  list  of  cosponsors  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  and  which  is  included  as  one 
part  of  the  American  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  It  furthers  the  princi- 
ple that  every  family  head's  primary 
income  should  be  whatever  he  or  she 
can  earn  in  the  labor  force.  Then  if  so- 
ciety determines  that  the  family  needs 
more  income,  society  should  supple- 
ment those  earnings  directly  according 
to  the  level  of  need.  By  itself,  the 
Family  Living  Wage  Act  will  not  bring 
us  all  the  way  to  that  goal,  but  it  is  a 
big  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  act  uses  reform  of  the  existing 
earned  income  tax  credit  [EITC]  as 
the  best  vehicle  for  helping  the  work- 
ing poor. 

Under  current  law,  low  wage  workers 
with  children  will  receive,  in  1991,  a 
maximum  earned  income  credit  of 
about  $1,000  per  year  which  can  be 
added  to  their  regular  paychecks  as 
"reverse  withholding"  if  they  do  not 
have    enough    tax    liability    against 
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which  to  take  it.  As  their  incomes  rise 
from  $11,000  to  $21,000.  the  credit 
phases  down  to  zero. 

Starting  in  1991.  the  Family  Living 
Wage  Act  would  provide  workers  at  or 
near  the  minimum  wage  a  base  credit 
of  $1,050  per  year  plus  $700  per  pre- 
school chUd  and  $350  per  school  age 
child,  for  up  to  four  children. 

The  maximum  credit,  for  a  family 
with  four  preschool  children,  would  be 
$3,850  per  year  which  is  equivalent  to 
an  extra  hourly  wage  of  $2.08.  A  low 
wage  worker  with  two  preschoolers 
would  receive  $2,450.  equivalent  to  an 
extra  wage  of  $1.32.  These  amounts 
are  fully  indexed  to  inflation. 

As  family  income  rises  above  $8,000 
per  year,  the  credit  phases  down 
gradually  until  a  minimum  credit  of 
$200  per  preschooler  and  $100  per 
school  age  child  is  reached  at  incomes 
in  the  midtwenties.  depending  on 
family  configuration.  This  minimum 
benefit  applies  to  all  middle-class  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  up  to  $40,000.  after 
which  it  phases  out  by  $45,000. 

Besides  serving  welfare  oriented  ob- 
jectives, the  bill  meets  all  the  basic 
tests  of  a  sound  approach  to  helping 
families  with  the  particular  costs  of 
caring  for  children. 

First,  all  the  money  spent  is  given  di- 
rectly to  parents.  None  is  wasted  on 
bureaucracy. 

Second,  it  allows  the  parents  to 
decide  what  kind  of  care  their  children 
will  receive,  not  anyone  else. 

Third,  It  concentrates  the  available 
help  at  the  low  end  of  the  income 

sc&lc* 

Fourth,  it  provides  equal  amounts  of 
help  to  all  families  with  any  given  set 
of  characteristics. 

Finally,  it  does  not  discriminate 
against  people  who  care  for  their  own 
children  in  favor  of  dual  earner  cou- 
ples and  others  who  pay  other  people 
to  care  for  their  children.  Those  who 
care  for  their  own  children  forgo 
Income  to  do  so  and  often  make  the 
greatest  economic  sacrifices. 

Any  program  to  help  people  with 
children  that  discriminates  against 
those  who  work  In  the  home  denies 
the  value  of  that  work  and  is  funda- 
mentaUy  unfair.  Since  the  current  de- 
pendent care  credit  Is  not  only  unfair 
in  this  way  but  also  highly  regressive. 
It  is  a  far  better  policy  to  eliminate  It 
and  fold  its  cost  into  the  EITC  as  is 
done  by  the  Family  Living  Wage  Act. 

Of  course,  the  bill  can  help  families 
with  any  of  the  costs  associated  with 
having  children,  not  just  the  need  to 
look  after  them,  and  its  benefits  are 
not  limited  just  to  families  with  pre- 
schoolers, for  whom  the  child  care 
need  Is  greatest.  By  directly  supple- 
menting the  wages  of  low  income 
workers  with  children.  It  achieves  the 
broader  objective  of  providing  general 
help  to  these  families  based  on  eco- 
nomic need  as  determined  by  family 
size. 


It  thereby  achieves  the  same  objec- 
tive as  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  but  does  it  In  a  far  better  and 
more  targeted  way,  while  avoiding  the 
job  losses  and  inflation  associated  with 
minimum  wage  Increases.  In  particu- 
lar, it  helps  millions  of  family  heads 
already  earing  more  than  $4.55  per 
hoiu-  or  any  other  level  to  which  the 
minimum  wage  might  be  raised.  A 
minimum  wage  boost,  by  contrast, 
helps  mainly  young,  single,  entry-level 
workers  who  still  manage  to  find  jobs. 
It  Is  a  far  cruder  tool. 

By  enabling  some  people  to  move  off 
welfare  Into  the  work  force,  the  bill 
should  help  us  achieve  significant  sav- 
ings in  welfare  costs.  Exclusive  of  any 
such  savings,  the  bill's  net  cost  is  pro- 
jected at  about  $3  billion  per  year, 
which  win  be  scored  for  budget  pur- 
poses as  starting  mostly  fiscal  year 
1992. 

The  overall  cost  of  the  ETTC  will 
move  up  from  about  $6.3  billion  under 
current  law  to  about  $13.3  billion,  with 
$4  billion  of  the  Increase  paid  for  by 
the  repeal  of  the  dependent  care 
credit.  Of  the  $4  billion  saved  from  the 
dependent  care  credit,  about  $2  billon 
Is  used  to  provide  the  minimum  EITC 
benefits  for  middle  class  families. 

While  welfare  savings  should  lower 
the  real  cost  of  the  Family  Living 
Wage  Act  far  below  $3  billion,  the  cost 
of  alternative  child  care-oriented  pro- 
posals tends  to  be  about  $2.5  billion 
and  the  real  Federal  Budget  cost  of 
raising  the  minimum  wage  to  $4.65  Is 
projected  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  at  $2  to  $6  billion.  Clearly  the 
bill  is  a  cost-effective  approach  to  ad- 
dressing a  number  of  needs  in  one 
package. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer],  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
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Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  one  of  the  most  moving  and 
thoughtful  speeches  I  have  heard  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  since  I  first 
came  here  in  1965.  It  was  magnificent, 
and  I  think  we  can  all  take  a  lesson 
there,  and  it  Is  a  very  bitter  lesson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  talked  about 
lapses  from  proper  ethical  standards 
on  the  part  of  certain  Members  of  this 
Congress,  both  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, but  those  ethical  lapses,  I  think, 
pale  into  insignificance,  my  colleagues, 
when  compared  to  the  collective  ethi- 
cal lapse  that  this  Congress  and  this 
administration  is  guilty  of  when  they 
try  to  foist  this  budget  resolution  onto 
the  American  public  and  to  the  bank- 
ers of  the  world  as  a  serious  piece  of 
work.  It  Is  not.  It  Is  not.  It  is  not  credi- 


ble. It  is  a  tissue  of  half-truths,  distor- 
tions, evasions  of  truth,  gimmicks, 
blue  smoke  and  mirrors.  It  is  not 
worthy  of  the  dignity  of  this  Congress, 
of  the  professionalism  and  the  serious- 
ness of  this  Congress.  It  Is  not  worthy 
of  the  high  standards  of  honor,  and 
forthcoming  and  truth  telling  that  I 
am  sure  inures  in  this  administration. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  enormous  re- 
spect and  affection  for  George  Bush 
based  on  my  dealings  with  him,  rather 
extensive  dealings  with  him  20-odd 
years  ago  when  he  served  In  this  body. 
This  budget  resolution  Is  a  case  of: 
There  is  less  there  than  meets  the  eye. 
The  whole  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
parts. 

It  Is  beneath  our  dignity  to  treat  this 
as  a  serious  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, no  serious  economist  in  the  coun- 
try believes  in  this.  The  newspapers  do 
not  believe  it.  The  banking  community 
does  not  believe  It.  Does  anybody  seri- 
ously believe  that  the  central  bankers 
of  Europe  and  Japan  believe  these  pre- 
dictions? It  Is  preposterous.  They  do 
not,  as  we  do  not  either,  and  I  think 
this  is  an  ethical  lapse  that  perhaps 
we  ought  to  think  about  In  a  coUeglal, 
nonpartisan  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  engage 
In  some  elbow  grasping  a  la  Lyndon 
Johnson,  and  communicate  with  the 
executor  branch,  and  let  them  know 
that  this  is  not  an  acceptable  piece  of 
work,  and  it  behooves  us  to  go  back  to 
the  drawing  board. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton],  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, indicated,  we  are  gradually  dig- 
ging ourselves  Into  a  hole  that  we  will 
find  It  more  and  more  difficult  to  dig 
ourselves  out  of.  What  come  up  must 
come  down,  and  we  have  to  start 
facing  reality  now.  We  need  some 
group  of  people,  and  hopefully  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to- 
gether,   to    challenge    the    American 

The  American  people  respond  to 
challenges,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  a 
certain  inherent  greatness  in  the 
American  people.  Yes,  the  American 
people  are  very  skeptical  of  whether 
increased  taxes  would  serve  any  pur- 
pose and  whether  they  would  be  as- 
signed to  reducing  the  budget  deficit. 
That  is  quite  true,  but  Lou  Harris  ap- 
peared before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  told  us  that  when  he 
asked  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
people  whether  they  would  be  willing 
to  accept  a  2-percent  tax  Increase  that 
would  be  devoted  to  education,  upward 
of  two-thirds  of  the  American  people 
responded  "yes." 

The  American  people  know  we  have 
an  education  system  that  seems 
almost  moribund,  that  is  severely 
flawed.  Our  kids  cannot  begin  to  com- 
pare with  the  performance  of  kids 
anywhere  in  Europe  with  the  possible 
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exception  of  Southern  Europe.  They 
cannot  begin  to  compare  with  the  per- 
formance of  kids  in  Japan:  not  only  in 
Japan,  in  Hong  Kong,  in  Singapore,  in 
South  Korea,  in  Taiwan,  in  Malaysia 
where  they  have  a  rate  of  literacy  and 
competence  in  all  of  those  countries  of 
well  upward  of  95  percent. 

In  our  country  we  have  a  25-percent 
rate  of  adult  illiteracy.  We  have  a  25- 
percent  rate  of  dropouts  in  our 
schools.  Among  our  young  black  stu- 
dents we  have  a  40-percent  dropout 
rate.  Among  our  Hispanic  students  we 
have  a  50-percent  dropout  rate,  and  in 
the  worst  afflicted  urban  areas  of  our 
society,  the  so-called  slums,  the  cen- 
tral cities,  the  dropout  rate  is  between 
two-thirds  and  three-quarters.  This  is 
a  disgrace  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  proudest 
moments  I  ever  spent  in  Congress  was 
in  1965  when  I  helped  to  author  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  in  my  freshman  year  in  Congress. 
What  a  glorious  program  that  was. 
and  what  a  beautiful  program  Head 
Start  was.  It  was  the  jewel  in  the 
diadem  of  the  poverty  program.  It 
worked  miracles  with  kids,  and  we 
have  watched  it  work  miracles  with 
kids  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Why  has  it  not  been  elaborated?  Why 
has  it  not  been  extended? 

Today  less  than  about  16  percent  of 
all  the  kids  at  education  risk  get  into  a 
Head  Start  Program,  and  this  bill 
would  bring  that  16  percent  up  to  ap- 
proximately 19  or  19  V4  percent.  My 
colleagues,  how  about  the  other  80 
percent?  Are  we  going  to  consign  them 
almost  surely  to  educational  failure?  I 
think  that  is  an  ethical  lapse  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  that 
together  they  cannot  do  better  than 
that. 

Higher  education:  Let  me  read  from 
this  morning's  Washington  Post: 

A  Hienchy  of  Institutions  Reinforces 
Class  Divisions. 

The  typical  underKraduate  is  white.  19 
years  old,  the  child  of  a  college-educated 
mother  and  a  father  with  a  graduate  degree. 
This  student  was  raised  on  a  family  income 
of  more  than  $60,000.  finished  in  the  top  10 
percent  of  his  high  school  class,  earned 
1,300  on  his  college  boards,  will  graiduate  in 
4  years  and  go  on  to  attend  graduate  school. 

At  a  2-year  college  in  Baltimore  the 
typical  student  Is  a  "27-year-old  black 
single  mother  living  on  public  assist- 
ance, the  first  in  her  family  to  enter 
college,  who  goes  part  time,  requires 
remedial  reading,  writing  or  math  and 
is  likely  to  drop  out  before  she  receives 
a  bachelor's  degree." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  wrong  with 
this  country  that  we  cannot  invest 
enough  in  the  future  of  oiu-  kids  to 
make  them  a  success  in  school,  to 
make  them  learn  and  ready  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  schoolhouse  doors 
and  extend  their  education  to  include 
all  the  higher  education  they  can 
absorb?  As  a  public  entitlement  we 
should  do  no  less  than  that.  That  is 


what  society  did  for  me.  They  sent  me 
to  a  Head  Start  Program  when  I  was  3 
years  old  in  1923.  We  called  it  prenur- 
sery  school  at  that  time,  or  prekinder- 
garten.  and  the  kids  who  needed  it  the 
least  got  it  the  most,  and  the  kids  over 
this  last  three-quarters  of  a  century 
since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  kids 
who  need  it  the  most,  the  most  desper- 
ately, got  it  the  least. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  to  you  a 
few  phrases  from  a  recent  President's 
Commission  of  High  Eklucation. 

We  have  proclaimed  our  faith  in  educa- 
tion as  a  means  of  equalizing  the  conditions 
of  men.  But  there  is  gr;  .e  danger  that  our 
present  policy  will  make  it  an  instrument 
for  creating  the  very  Inequalities  it  was  de- 
signed to  prevent.  If  the  ladder  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  rises  high  at  the  doors  of 
some  youth  and  scarcely  rises  at  all  at  the 
doors  of  others,  while  at  the  same  time 
formal  education  is  made  a  prerequisite  to 
occupational  and  social  advance,  then  edu- 
cation may  become  the  means,  not  of  elimi- 
nating race  and  class  distinctions,  but  of 
deepening  and  solidifying  them. 

It  is  obvious,  then  that  free  and  universal 
access  to  education,  in  terms  of  the  interest, 
ability,  and  need  of  the  student,  must  be  a 
major  goal  in  American  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  to 
make  education  through  the  14th 
grade  available  in  the  same  way  that 
high  school  education  is  now  available, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

O  1830 

When  was  that  prediction?  That  was 
President  Truman's  Presidential  Com- 
mission in  1947,  and  here  42  years 
later  we  have  failed  to  act  on  that.  We 
have  failed  to  make  our  young  kids' 
education  ready.  We  have  failed  to 
educate  our  kids  through  college  and 
we  wonder  why  our  economy  is  desper- 
ately short  of  skilled  workers,  why  we 
cannot  be  successful  global  competi- 
tors in  worldwide  competition. 

We  have  a  job  to  do  in  education,  my 
friends,  and  it  is  going  to  take  money, 
effort  and  conunitment  to  do  it.  This 
budget  resolution  painfully  fails  to 
meet  that  challenge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1990  hides 
our  budget  deficit  as  much  as  it  reduces  it. 

Nonetheless,  we  are  beginnir^g  to  change 
policy  in  two  key  areas  by  raising  taxes  and 
Investing  in  our  children. 

Read  my  lips:  The  budget  resolution  will  re- 
quire a  tax  increase  of  $5.3  billion  (or  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  we  need  to 
raise  more  revenue  and  redirect  more  re- 
sources away  from  our  defense  budget  to  es- 
sential domestic  programs. 

The  budget  resolution,  in  current  form, 
would  give  all  low-income  programs  at  least 
erxxjgh  funding  to  compensate  for  inflation. 

It  also  begins  to  add  money  back  to  the 
most  essential  programs — the  high-priority 
programs  for  chihjren. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  we  need 
to  do  so  much  more. 


When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  we  t>egan  a 
historic  effort  to  tackle  poverty  with  the  pro- 
grams of  the  great  society. 

Now,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  we  are 
congratulating  ourselves  for  providing  a  pit- 
tarKe  of  furKiir>g  for  programs  like  Head  Start, 
Woman  Infants  and  Children  [WIC],  and  pre- 
natal care. 

All  of  these  programs  have  been  proven  as 
cost-effective  Investments  in  our  children, 
contributing  to  educational  success,  reducirfg 
the  blight  of  drugs,  arnj  breaking  the  cycle  of 
poverty. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  we  wrote  the 
Head  Start  Program,  largely  out  of  human 
concern,  compassion,  and  vision. 

Now  we  seek  a  retum  of  substantial  funding 
to  this  and  other  social-welfare  programs  be- 
cause corporate  leaders  are  telling  us  that 
they  cannot  find  qualified  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  an  open  secret  that  our 
labor  force  Is  shrinking  and  the  skills  of  our 
workers  are  falling  steadily  behind  the  needs 
of  our  economy. 

We  need  to  be  Investing  more  in  education 
from  preschool  to  postsecondary  levels. 

We  have  already  developed  exemplary  pro- 
grams that  enhance  child  development  aruJ 
education  attainment— it  Is  high  time  we  fully 
fund  tfiem. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  whole  sut)class 
of  undereducated  youth  because  we  cannot 
afford  their  absence  from  the  market  place. 

We  cannot  afford  poverty-related  crime  and 
delinquency. 

We  cannot  afford  to  sustain  a  large  onA 
growing  welfare  class. 

We  cannot  afford  to  establish  expensive  re- 
medial education  as  standard  operating  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  wave  of  workers  for 
the  year  2000  and  beyond  are  already  born. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  make  our  best  invest- 
ment In  them. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say  that  my 
view  of  the  world  relative  to  the  Amer- 
ican Opportunity  Act  is  considerably 
different  than  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]. 
Indeed,  let  me  suggest  that  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  available  to 
Americans  in  our  society  are  so  far 
beyond  that  which  is  available  in  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]  truly 
believes  that  which  he  just  expressed. 
Indeed,  the  opportunity  of  young 
people  in  Japan  cut  short  very  early  in 
their  educational  process  at  a  relative- 
ly young  age,  those  individuals  in 
Japan  if  they  do  not  pass  a  certain 
test,  literally  are  taken  off  the  road 
map  in  terms  of  future  opportunity  in 
their  society. 

The  Humphrey-Hawkins  full  em- 
ployment bill  and  the  Balanced  Eco- 
nomic Growth  Act  of  1978,  indeed  it  is 
suggested  that  that  should  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  our  hope  for  our  future. 
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Let  me  just  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  who  has 
pioneered  a  key  legislative  effort  to 
encourage  tenants  of  public  housing  to 
own  their  own  homes  has  a  very  im- 
portant contribution  to  make  in  this 
subject  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the     gentleman     from     Texas     [Mr. 

ArmetI. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  first 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 
Lewis]    for   putting   these   proposals 
into  a  single  legislative  package  that 
we  can  present  to  the  House  as  a  com- 
prehensive attack  on  poverty  and  eco- 
nomic ills.  When  President  Johnson 
began  his  Great  Society  programs  in 
1965.  the  poverty  rate  in  America  was 
13  percent.  Today,  after  spending  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  and  enact- 
ing social  programs  of  almost  every 
conceivable   description,   the   poverty 
rate  is  still   13  percent.  The  human 
cost  of  this  failure  is  incalcuable.  One 
need  only  walk  a  few  blocks  from  this 
building  to  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  our  continuing  problems.  Clearly, 
an  entirely  new  approach  is  needed, 
and  I  think  that  the  elements  of  this 
package    suggest    the    direction    we 
might  take. 

One  of  these  is  the  Urban  Home- 
stead Act  of  1989.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
proposal  that  was  introduced  in  March 
by  myself  and  Mr.  Faontroy.  and 
today  it  has  a  growing  list  of  cospon- 
sors  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Urban  homesteading  was  originally 
authorized  in  1987.  It  is  a  way  allowing 
the  poor  to  own  their  homes  and  to 
experience  the  same  pride  of  home- 
ownership  that  other  Americans 
enjoy. 

It  works  like  this:  Public  housing 
tenants  are  first  allowed  to  form 
tenant  management  organizations  to 
run  their  housing  projects  themselves. 
No  longer  would  these  projects  be 
managed  by  distant  and  often  insensi- 
tive bureaucrats;  they  would  be  man- 
aged by  the  people  that  actually  live 
there  and  have  the  greatest  stake  In 
improving  their  neighborhoods. 

As  a  logical  next  step,  this  tenant 
management  organization  would  be 
able  to  purchase  the  project  from  the 
Government  at  a  reduced  price.  This 
makes  the  tenants  full  homeowners, 
just  like  other  Americans,  and  gives 
them  the  pride  and  motivation  to  care 
for  their  property  that  more  fortunate 
people  have  always  had. 

The  results  thus  far  have  been  ex- 
tremely promising. 

In  an  enthusiastic  ceremony  last 
year  the  Kennilworth-Parkside  devel- 
opment here  in  Washington  was  sold 
to  its  tenants,  and  the  Carr  Square 
project  in  St.  Louis  will  be  sold  soon. 
Both  of  these  were  once  nm-down. 
drug-infested  urban  wastelands.  Ken- 


nilworth.  for  instance,  did  not  even 
have  heat  or  hot  water,  and  80  percent 
of  its  residents  were  on  welfare. 
Today,  only  2  percent  of  its  residents 
are  on  welfare,  and  the  property  is 
safe  and  well  maintained. 

But  sadly,  these  two  projects  will  be 
the  only  ones  homesteaded  under  the 
legislation  we  passed  in  1987— for  two 
reasons.  . 

First,  the  legislation  expires  m  1990 
and  there  isn't  time  to  complete  more 
purchases  before  that  date.  Second, 
the  replacement  provisions  in  the  cur- 
rent legislation  were  found  to  be  need- 
lessly restrictive.  Undf^r  the  law.  home- 
steaded  units  can  only  be  replaced  by 
expensive  new  construction  or  the  ren- 
ovation of  existing  units.  Replacing 
them  with  section  8  certificates  or 
vouchers  is  not  even  an  option.  Thus, 
if  a  city  has  no  units  to  renovate  or 
new  projects  will  not  be  completed  for 
years,  residents  seeking  to  become 
homeowner  are  out  of  luck. 

H.R.  1181  will  remedy  these  prob- 
lems and  allow  urban  homesteading  to 
continue.  It  will  reauthorize  the  home- 
stead legislation  and  allow  units  to  be 
replaced  in  a  nimiber  of  ways- 
through  new  construction,  renovation, 
or  section  8  certificates  and  vouchers. 
The  essence  of  urban  homesteading 
is  the  empowerment  of  the  poor.  This 
policy  allows  lower  income  Americans 
to  take  control  of  their  lives  and  im- 
prove their  condition.  The  alternative 
is  to  allow  Uncle  Sam  to  become  the 
slumlord  of  the  1990's.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  Walter  Fauntroy  and 
me  and  support  H.R.  1181. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  let  me  say 
that  urban  homesteading  works.  It 
works  in  people's  lives.  It  makes 
homes  out  of  places  that  you  and  I 
would  fear  to  visit.  It  does  so  much  in 
particular  for  the  children  that  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  on  my  visits. 

We  have  a  situation  in  my  part  of 
the  country  down  in  Texas  where  I 
had  to  watch  a  little  girl  talk  about 
her  fear  of  going  out  to  play  at  night 
in  the  streets  in  her  public  owned 
housing,  her  shame  in  bringing  friends 
home  from  school  and  her  embarrass- 
ment at  seeing  things  written  on  the 
walls  that  a  little  girl  should  not  read. 
In  Kennilworth  Park,  these  little 
girls  do  not  have  that  shame,  that  fear 
or  that  embarrassment.  It  works  in 
their  lives  and  we  ought  to  be  respon- 
sive enough  to  their  needs  to  pass  this 
legislation  on  behalf  of  those  little 

girls. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  been  asked  once  again  this  year 
to  give  a  few  words  in  addressing  the 
plight  of  those  who  live  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  indeed  I  use  the  word  plight 
judiciously.  In  areas  of  this  country 
there  are  still  very  significant  poverty 


rates  that  exceed  30  percent,  unem- 
ployment that  in  my  district  and  many 
counties  exceeds  25  percent,  signifi- 
cant type  problems  that  apparently 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside  as  America 
moves  on  its  course  that  it  is  taking  to- 
wards its  future,  and  yet  we  cannot 
forget  that  there  are  areas  like  this  in 
this  coxmtry.  Across  rural  America 
there  are  needs,  there  are  things  that 
this  budget  should  address  in  a  fash- 
ion that  I  believe  it  is  not  doing,  and 
that  is  a  restructuring  of  the  priorities 
that  are  necessary  to  move  forward 
and  into  the  future.  Those  priorities. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  truly  believe  begin 
with  education. 

Indeed,  education,  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
earlier  said,  is  not  being  treated  suffi- 
ciently in  this  budget.  Only  about  20 
percent  of  those  children  in  the 
United  States  of  America  who  are  eli- 
gible for  Head  Start  are  actually  able 
to  be  put  onto  that  program.  Around 
40  percent  of  those  who  want  to  be  on 
the  Chapter  1  Program,  that  program 
which  educator  after  educator  tells  us 
is  an  effective  program  that  goes  into 
local  communities  and  assists  those 
who  have  reading  problems  and  math 
problems,  only  40  percent  of  those  stu- 
dents are  in  fact  being  served. 

When  we  look  nationwide  at  the 
problems  that  we  have  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, we  are  struck  by  the  need  to 
change  into  a  technologically  associat- 
ed future  that  seems  to  be  what  is 
going  to  be  the  drift  of  the  future 
course  of  this  great  country  of  ours,  I 
would  respectfully  submit  that  we 
structure  this  particular  budget  agree- 
ment or  coming  budget  agreements  in 
such  a  fashion  that  we  begin  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  serious  and  continu- 
ing problems  that  many  sections  of 
this  coimtry  still  apparently  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  are  going  to  face. 


D  1840 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  the  time  to  once 
again  address  these  comments.  I  shall 
not  go  forth  in  an  elaborate  continu- 
ation of  this  statement,  because  I 
think  what  I  have  said  is  sufficient.  All 
I  want  people  in  this  body  to  know  and 
to  understand  is  that  there  are  stiU 
problems,  and  we  are  not  addressing 
them.  We  need  to  be  moving  forward, 
and  we  need  to  be  using  the  tools  of 
education  to  an  increasing  degree  and 
in  a  manner  that  we  are  not  doing. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  begin  to  close 
down  this  discussion,  let  me  say  that 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, did  make  in  his  initial  presenta- 
tion the  most  thoughtful  statement 
regarding  the  need  for  effectively  im- 
pacting the  American  economic  oppor- 
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tunlty  that  we  enjoy.  I  intend,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  take  home  the 
RxcoRD  and  put  his  remarks  under  my 
pillow  and  massage  them  with  great 
care  for,  indeed,  such  a  thoughtful 
statement  is  helpful  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hamilton],  that  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  full  employment  bill  is  very 
close  to  becoming  a  reality  as  we  move 
toward  or  below  5  percent  of  unem- 
ployment. Indeed,  there  is  hope  that 
the  American  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  will  be  known  as  the  Reagan-Bush 
Opportunity  Act  of  1989. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Ui.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Valentine]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gray.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  106)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1990,  1991, 
and  1992,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


UMI 


CONGRATULATING  COUNCIL  OF 
EUROPE  ON  40TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OP  ITS  POUNDING 

I  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Poreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  104) 
congratulating  the  Council  of  Europe 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  104 

Whereas  the  Council  of  Europe  has 
played  a  crucial  role  in  fostering  greater 
unity  among  the  European  democratic  na- 
tions during  the  40  years  of  its  existence; 

Whereas  the  Council  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  share  the  same  fundamental 
commitment  to  genuine  pluralistic  democra- 
cy, the  protection  of  human  rights  and  indi- 
vidual freedoms,  and  peaceful  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  world: 

Whereas  the  Council  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  have  established  a  valuable 
and  longstanding  relationship  of  dialogue 
and  cooperation  at  parliamentary  and  inter- 


governmental levels  on  issues  of  mutual  and 
worldwide  concern,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  human  rights,  law.  culture,  and  health 
care; 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  Parliamen- 
tary Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
have  participated  in  the  Strasbourg  Confer- 
ence on  Parliamentary  Democracy,  which  is 
devoted  to  strengthening  pluralistic  democ- 
racy worldwide:  and 

Whereas  when  the  Council  of  Europe  cele- 
brates its  40th  anniversary  on  May  5,  1989, 
Finland  will  become  the  23rd  member  of  the 
Council,  which  will  then  include  every 
democratic  European  nation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurrinoi.  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  congratulates  the  Council  of  Europe 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  its  founding  and 
on  its  outstanding  contributions  to  the  proc- 
ess of  democratic  European  unity:  and 

(2)  wishes  the  Council  of  Europe  success 
in  its  further  work  towards  greater  unity, 
based  on  democracy  and  human  rights, 
among  the  democratic  European  nations 
and  a  more  Just  and  peaceful  world. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamil- 
ton] is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  104.  a 
resolution  to  commemorate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Council  of  Europe. 

The  Council  of  Europe  is  a  regional 
organization  that  will  include  23  Euro- 
pean memljer  States  when  Pinland 
joins  this  month.  The  Council  was 
founded  in  1949  to  further  European 
unity  and  democracy.  Only  countries 
with  democratic  forms  of  government 
can  hold  membership  and  over  the 
years  different  European  States  have 
been  excluded  during  periods  when 
military  or  authoritarian  governments 
were  in  power.  The  Council,  through 
its  Court  of  Human  Rights,  has  played 
a  unique  role  as  a  supranational  insti- 
tution that  seelcs  to  enforce  strong 
human  rights  practices  in  its  member 
States. 

I  commend  the  Council  of  Europe  on 
this  occasion  for  its  work  to  foster 
stronger  democracies  and  greater 
unity  in  Europe. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  our  col- 
league. Jim  Scheuer,  will  soon  be  on 
his  way  to  Strasbourg,  Prance  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremonies  May  5  com- 
memorating the  aimiversary  of  the 
Council.  This  resolution  recognizes 
this  event  and  the  resolution  has  bi- 
partisan support  in  Congress  as  well  as 
the  support  of  the  administration. 

I  urge  adoption  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  104. 

Mr  GILMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  104, 
congratulating  the  Council  of  Europe  on  the 
40th  annivefsary  of  its  founding.  For  40  years 
the  Courtcil  of  Europe  has  played  a  crucial 
role  in  fostehrtg  greater  unity  among  the  Euro- 
pean denrracratic  nations. 


The  longstanding  relationship  t)etween  the 
United  States  and  the  Council  of  Europe  has 
established  a  tradition  of  cooperation  and 
dialog  at  parliamentary  and  intergovernment 
levels  on  issues  of  global  importarKe,  particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  human  rights,  law.  culture, 
and  health. 

The  Council  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  share  the  same  fundamental  commit- 
ment to  genuine  pluralistic  denrKx:racy,  the 
protection  of  human  rights,  and  peaceful  co- 
operation among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

On  May  5,  1989  on  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  CourKil,  Finland  will  become  the  23d 
memt)er  of  the  Council,  which  will  then  include 
every  democratic  European  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]  for  his  work 
on  this  tMll.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  support  for  this  measure,  and  I  wish  the 
Council  of  Europe  further  success  In  its  work 
toward  greater  unity,  based  on  democracy  arnj 
human  rights. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlts  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE  ON 
TOMORROW,  THURSDAY.  MAY 
4.  1989 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  permitted  to  sit  on  Thursday. 
May  4.  1989,  during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY  CON- 
CERNING FISHERIES  OFF  THE 
COASTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  101-59) 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
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sage  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read,  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday.  May  3. 
1989.) 

D  1850 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
ICELAND  CONCERNING  FISH- 
ERIES OFF  THE  COAST  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES-MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
101-60) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Valentine)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed: ,   ^ 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday.  May  3. 
1989.) 


THE       EXPORT       ENHANCEMENT 

PROGRAM     AND     THE     SOVIET 

UNION 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. President  Bush  approved  the  sale 
of  1.5  million  metric  tons  of  United 
States  wheat  under  the  Export  En- 
hancement Program  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  approval  was  a  prudent 
and  necessary  step  in  making  sure 
that  farm  country  does  not  once  again 
become  a  pawn  in  foreign  policy  poli- 
tics. 

We  have  been  down  that  road  sever- 
al times.  The  wounds  are  slow  to  heal, 
both  here  and  around  the  world.  We 
have  been  working  over  9  years  to  re- 
establish the  United  States  as  a  con- 
sistent, reliable  supplier  in  world  agri- 
cultural markets.  The  Export  En- 
hancement Program  plays  a  major 
role  in  this  effort. 

For  the  current  marketing  year.  U.S. 
wheat  accounts  for  over  40  percent  of 
world  sales.  The  message  is  clear— we 
will  fight  to  ensure  equitable  market 
access  for  U.S.  farm  goods. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  an  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  this  message.  This 
year,  in  addition  to  5.5  million  metric 
tons  of  wheat.  U.S.  farmers  have  sold 
14  million  metric  tons  of  com  and  1.1 
million  metric  tons  of  soybeans  and 
meal.  More  to  the  point,  the  com  and 
soybean  sales  have  been  straight  cash 


purchases.  This  EEP  investment  has 
provided  substantial  return. 

Many,  including  some  in  this  body, 
have  been  quick  to  criticize  this  valua- 
ble export  program.  The  President's 
decision  reflects  a  firm  commitment  to 
protect  the  sanctity  of  our  farmers 
and  stockmen's  ability  to  compete  in 
international  markets.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  help  in  meeting  that  com- 
mitment and  commend  to  their  atten- 
tion the  following  policy  summary: 
The  Export  Enhancement  Program  and  the 
Soviet  Union 
The  President  yesterday  approved  the  sale 
of  1.5  million  metric  ton?  (mmt)  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  under  the  Export  En- 
hancement Program  (EEP).  This  sale  will  be 
made  to  cover  the  Soviet  near-term  require- 
ments. If  further  Soviet  requirements 
emerge,  those  needs  will  be  discussed  at  a 
later  date.  Value  of  the  wheat  sold  wiU  be 
about  $250-270  million. 

The  EEP  is  a  product  of  the  1985  Farm 
Bill.  Under  EEP  the  U.S.  government  will 
provide  additional  surplus  commodities  to 
enhance  a  foreign  sale  when  necessary  to 
keep  the  U.S.  competitive  against  subsidized 
foreign  competition.  The  European  Commu- 
nity's relentless  and  heavy  subsidization  of 
their  wheat  exports  have  made  wheat  the 
focus  of  the  EEP  program.  By  using  surplus 
commodities  for  the  enhancement.  EEP  has 
not  drawn  any  cash  dollars  from  the  Treas- 
ury. 

All  Soviet  wheat  sales  since  1986  have 
been  made  under  EEP  to  protect  the  U.S. 
share  of  this  vital  market. 

U.S.-Sovlet  grain  trade  is  regulated  under 
a  bilateral  Long-term  Trade  Agreement 
(LTA).  now  set  to  expire  In  1990.  Under  the 
LTA  the  Soviets  are  required  to  purchase  4 
mmt  of  wheat,  4  mmt  of  com  and  1  mmt  of 
additional  grains  annually.  They  may  pur- 
chase up  to  a  total  of  24  mmt  of  grain  in  the 
U.S.  market  before  they  are  required  to  seek 
consultations  with  the  U.S.  govenmient. 

To  date  In  this  marketing  year  the  Soviets 
have  purchased  4  mmt  of  wheat,  14  mmt  of 
com  and  1  mmt  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
products.  Of  those  purchases  only  the 
wheat  received  EEP;  the  rest  were  straight 
cash  sales,  making  the  Soviet  Union  one  of 
our  most  Important  cash  customers.  The 
EEP  wheat  sale  announced  yesterday  will 
raise  the  total  to  date  for  Soviet  purchases 
this  year  to  over  20  mmt,  most  of  It  as 
straight  cash  sales. 

The  subsidy  on  EEP  sales  to  the  Soviets 
and  elsewhere  reflects  the  competitive 
market.  Since  the  price  of  wheat  has 
strengthened  worldwide  this  year,  EEP  sub- 
sidies have  tended  to  decline.  It  is  expected 
that  the  enhancement  for  this  Soviet  sale 
will  be  substantially  less  than  the  previous 
amounts  necessary  to  secure  sales. 

Prior  to  Introduction  of  EEP,  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  International  wheat  market 
had  slipped  to  below  30%  in  the  face  of 
heavily  subsidized  competition  from  the  Eu- 
ropean Community.  Since  EEP,  the  U.S. 
share  has  risen  to  42%  or  closer  to  the  tradi- 
tional U.S.  market  position. 

We  are  currently  negotiating  at  the 
GATT  to  eliminate  export  subsidies.  To  uni- 
laterally signal  a  willingness  to  withdraw 
from  competition  now  would  greatly  weaken 
our  bargaining  position  In  the  trade  talks 
and  perhaps  prevent  the  ultimate  elimina- 
tion of  export  subsidies  across  the  board.  It 
was  only  after  the  U.S.  began  an  aggressive 
EEP  that  substantive  progress  was  made  on 
ending  export  subsidies. 


The  U.S.  needs  to  demonstrate  to  poten- 
tial customers  that  we  are  a  reliable  suppli- 
er that  is  interested  in  competing  for  Inter- 
national sales.  The  President's  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  EEP  for  the  Soviet  wheat 
sale  is  a  measured  demonstration  to  custom- 
ers and  competitors  alike  that  we  are  in  the 
international  market  to  sUy.  With  exports 
accounting  for  50%  of  wheat,  30%  of  com 
and  60%  of  soybeans  grown  in  the  United 
States,  our  farmers  cannot  afford  to  have 
the  government  step  back  from  internation- 
al competition. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  NICARAGUA 
(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  achieve  peace  in  Central  America,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  bring  democracy 
to  Nicaragua.  For  that  purpose  the 
Presidents  of  the  democratic  republics 
In  Central  America  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  Daniel  Ortega  of  Nicaragua 
on  February  14.  1989.  In  that  agree- 
ment. Nicaragua  promised  to  carry  out 
a  number  of  electoral  reforms  leading 
to  democratic  elections  in  February 
1990.  Now.  seeing  the  type  of  reforms 
the  Sandinistas  are  putting  in  place, 
opposition  leaders  in  Nicaragua  and 
even  Costa  Rican  President  Oscar 
Arias  are  criticizing  the  Sandiriistas' 
actions. 

President  Arias  has  said,  it  is  report- 
ed. 

I  am  not  one  bit  happy  with  the  legisla- 
tion modifying  the  electoral  and  media  laws. 
Not  happy  at  all.  •  •  •  What  has  been  ap- 
proved is  not  enough.  •  •  •  It  U  obviously 
far  from  compliance  with  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  Esqulpulas  II.  with  Costa  Rica's 
peace  plan. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
carefully  the  sincerity  of  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Sandinistas  to  bring  de- 
mocracy to  Nicaragua  as  reported  in 
the  following  story  appearing  in  the 
May  2,  1989.  issue  of  the  Washington 
Times: 

Sandinista  Election  Law  Violates  Treaty. 
Opposition  Figure  C^laims 
(By  Peter  LaBarbera) 
The  editor  of  the  Independent  Nlcaraguan 
newspaper  La  Prensa  said  yesterday  that 
the  Sandinistas'  new  election  law  is  undemo- 
cratic and  must  be  rewritten  if  there  Is  to  be 
an  impartial  national  election  in  February. 

"This  is  not  the  law  which  [Nlcaraguan 
President]  Daniel  Ortega  promised  when  he 
signed  [a  Central  American  peace  treaty]  in 
El  Salvador."  said  VloleU  Chamorro,  Nicar- 
agua's most  prominent  opposition  figure,  in 
an  Interview  after  an  address  to  a  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  conference  In 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Chamorro,  mentioned  as  a  possible 
presidential  candidate  to  run  against  Mr. 
Ortega,  the  likely  Sandinista  choice,  said 
prospects  remain  "dark"  for  an  orderly 
transition  to  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

Hers  was  the  latest  denunciation  of  the 
Marxist  regime's  election  and  media  laws, 
which  ensure  SandinlsU  domination  of  the 
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all-important  election  council  overseeing 
the  vote  and  limit  the  opposition  parties  to 
less  than  an  hour  of  broadcast  time  per  day 
on  the  state  TV  and  radio  networks. 

Last  week,  Coeta  Rican  President  Oscar 
Arias  rejected  the  election-law  changes — ap- 
proved by  Managua's  National  Assembly— as 
"a  far  cry  from  compliance  with  what  we 
agreed  upon  during  the  San  Salvador 
summit." 

In  an  agreement  signed  by  Nicaragua  and 
the  presidents  of  Central  America's  four  de- 
mocracies at  the  February  summit,  Mr. 
Ortega  pledged  to  hold  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions in  exchange  for  disbanding  Nicara- 
guan  resistance  troops  encamped  along  the 
Honduran  border. 

"Look,  I  am  not  one  bit  happy  with  the 
legislation  modifying  the  electoral  and 
media  laws.  Not  happy  at  all,"  Mr.  Arias 
said  in  an  interview  on  Costa  Rican  televi- 
sion last  week. 

"What  has  been  approved  is  not 
enough.  ...  It  is  obviously  far  from  compli- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  Esqui- 
pulas  II.  with  Costa  Rica's  peace  plan." 

Mr.  Arias  said  the  Sandinistas  spumed 
advice  from  Costa  Rica's  Supreme  Election 
Tribunal,  which  visited  Nicaragua  last 
month  to  draw  up  needed  reforms. 

"Nothing  that  the  [tribunal]  recommend- 
ed, with  all  the  experience  we  have  in  the 
matter,  was  taken  into  account,"  he  said, 
adding  that  he  was  upset  enough  with  the 
Sandinista  program  to  write  Mr.  Ortega  in 
Europe,  where  he  is  currently  touring. 

Under  the  Costa  Rican  proposal,  each  step 
of  the  election  process,  from  the  registra- 
tion of  voters  to  the  tabulation  of  results, 
would  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  all  politi- 
cal parties. 

The  proposal— a  copy  of  which  was  ob- 
tained by  The  Washington  Times— calls  for 
photo  identification  cards  for  voters.  It  sug- 
gests a  system  of  voter  registrations  and 
purges  in  which  the  names  of  all  registered 
voters  could  be  challenged,  based  on  a  com- 
prehensive list  to  be  published  nationwide 
well  in  advance  of  the  election  date. 

The  main  Nicaraguan  election  council,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  should  be  balanced 
but  left  up  to  a  "higher  level"  authority. 

Mr.  Ortega  shot  back  at  Mr.  Arias  with  a 
letter  to  the  CosU  Rican  leader  from  Stock- 
holm saying  his  public  criticisms  of  Nicara- 
gua's election  laws  violate  the  Central 
American  agreement. 

"These  statements  are  a  clear  and  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  verification  and 
follow-up  procedures  agreed  [to]  in  the  ac- 
cords for  peace  and  democratization  in  Cen- 
tral America."  Mr.  Ortega  said  in  the  letter, 
which  was  made  public  in  Managiia. 

"By  assuming  the  role  of  assessor  you  are 
placing  the  success  of  the  peace  plan  in 
grave  danger,"  he  said. 

At  yesterday's  democracy  conference.  Mrs. 
Chamorro  said  Nicaragua's  opposition 
groups  had  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  San- 
dinistas' designs  of  creating  another  Cuba" 
in  her  country.  But  she  said  unity  among 
the  fractious  anti-Sandinista  groups  was 
needed  to  rid  the  country  of  the  "commu- 
nist totalitarian  project. " 

(Enrique  Gonzales  contributed  to  this 
report.) 


UMI 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 
CELEBRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lipimski]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Spealcer.  along 
with  millions  of  Polish  Americans.  I 
rise  today  in  celebration  of  Polish 
Constitution  Day. 

This  year's  May  3  Constitution  Day 
celebration  is  especially  meaningful 
for  Polish  people  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  a  new  sense  of  hope 
that  the  same  rights  declared  by  the 
Polish  people  in  1791  may  soon  be  en- 
joyed in  Poland  for  the  first  time  in  50 
years.  But  1989  also  offers  a  painful 
reminder  of  history's  numerous  at- 
tacks on  freedom  in  Poland,  as  we 
mark  the  50th  year  since  the  Invasion 
and  occupation  of  Po'  ind  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many. 

On  May  3.  1791.  Poland  declared  the 
rights  of  its  citizens  in  its  Constitu- 
tion. The  Polish  Constitution  called 
for  the  sovereignity  of  the  people  in 
the  State,  and  called  for  democracy 
and  elections.  It  provided  for  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  press,  and  religion,  the 
same  inalienable  rights  we  hold  so 
dear  in  this  land  of  liberty. 

Remarkably,  these  basic  rights  are 
the  same  ones  still  demanded  in 
Poland  today.  For  nearly  200  years, 
the  spirit  of  the  Polish  people  has 
kept  alive  the  fight  for  freedom,  de- 
mocracy, and  the  Constitution.  It  has 
been  a  long  struggle,  but  Poland  is 
again  on  the  threshold  of  the  rights 
embodied  in  the  1791  Constitution. 

The  history  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion has  been  the  history  of  the  strong 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people  fighting  to 
preserve  their  rights  despite  constant 
oppression  by  foreign  powers.  The 
third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795 
ended  the  short  reign  of  the  Polish 
constitution.  Polish  independence  and 
freedom  returned  to  Poland  in  1918, 
and  the  spirit  of  democracy  was 
reborn.  But  this  spirit  of  Polish  patri- 
otism and  freedom  was  forced  into 
struggle  again  when  Hitler  invaded 
Poland  September  1.  1939. 

The  Nazi  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Poland  50  years  ago  brought  the  great- 
est of  the  many  threats  to  Poland's 
ongoing  struggle  for  freedom.  The 
movement  was  forced  underground. 
The  Polish  spirit  was  faced  with  the 
atrocities  of  Hitler's  concentration 
camps  and  the  anguish  of  Nazi  occupa- 
tion and  oppression.  The  Warsaw  up- 
rising was  cnoshed.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  responsible  for  the  murder  of 
thousands  of  Poland's  finest  military 
talent.  In  the  end,  the  war  and  Nazi 
Germany  could  not  destroy  the  Polish 
spirit  for  independence  and  freedom. 

The  next  battle  was  against  the 
Soviet  totalitarian  regime.  But  just  as 
the  May  3  celebrations  continue,  so 
did  the  struggle  for  freedom  in 
Poland.  It  was  manifested  in  Lech 
Walesa  and  Solidarity  in  1980,  seeking 
human  and  worker  rights.  Martial  law 
failed  to  crush  the  modem  movement, 
and  in  1989  the  legalization  of  Solidar- 
ity hinted  at  the  acceptance  of  consti- 


tutional rights  by  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment. 

In  1989.  the  struggle  for  freedom  has 
made  its  most  significant  advances  in 
50  years.  The  roundtable  accords  in 
April  have  brought  Poland,  after 
nearly  200  years,  to  the  threshold  of 
the  personal  freedoms  declared  in 
1791.  There  will  be  free  elections  in 
Jime,  legal  trade  unions,  freedom  of 
speech  and  press.  These  advances  are 
only  steps  toward  Polish  independ- 
ence, democracy,  and  freedom.  Never- 
theless, they  are  important  victories 
for  the  longtime  struggle  for  freedom 
in  Poland,  and  I  am  especially  hopeful 
this  Constitution  Day. 

The  Polish  struggle  for  freedom  sur- 
vived the  hardships  of  the  Nazi  inva- 
sion and  Communist  occupation  be- 
cause the  will  of  Polish  people,  in 
Poland  and  worldwide,  refused  to  give 
up.  Polish  Constitution  Day  is  a  sign 
of  the  strength  of  the  Polish  spirit. 
Polish  Americans  have  never  forgotten 
the  Constitution  and  the  struggle  for 
freedom.  Fortunately,  the  United 
States  Government  has  also  honored 
the  spirit  of  the  Polish  people.  Poland 
has  been  home  to  the  single  most  ef- 
fective resistance  to  conununism  in 
the  Soviet  bloc,  and  has  maintained  a 
high  priority  in  American  foreign 
policy.  Now  as  Poland  is  on  the 
threshold  of  freedom,  America  must 
continue  to  support  the  struggle  with 
comprehensive  legislation  to  promote 
democracy  in  Poland. 

Polish  Constitution  Day  is  a  perfect 
opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  celebrate 
the  courageous  struggle  for  personal 
freedom  and  rights  by  the  Polish 
people.  The  spirit  continued  through 
the  invasion  by  Nazi  Germany  50 
years  ago,  and  through  Communist  oc- 
cupation. Today  the  spirit  continues 
with  Solidarity,  as  Lech  Walesa  leads 
the  people  into  an  era  of  democracy. 
And  America  will  ensure  that  the 
spirit  continues  until  the  freedom  and 
rights  of  the  1791  Polish  Constitution 
are  realized  by  all  of  the  long-strug- 
gling Polish  people. 


COST  OF  HEALTH  CARE  SERV- 
ICES TO  UNDOCUMENTED 
WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which  has  been 
t>efore  the  Congress  before  to  alleviate  a 
problem  that  has  continued  to  grow  since  this 
body  first  addressed  the  issue  in  the  mld- 
1970's— the  great  costs  of  health  care  serv- 
ices provided  to  undocumented  worl^ers  and 
who  pays  for  these  costs. 

We  must  recognize  that  it  is  because  the 
Federal  Government  has  failed  to  enforce  our 
immigration  laws  that  undocumented  workers 
are  in  this  country  in  the  numbers  in  which 
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they  are  here  and  Congress  must  be  prepared 
to  face  up  to  this  responsibility  and  assume 
the  resulting  costs. 

With  health  care  costs  reaching  exorbitant 
proportions  and  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's continued  inaliility  to  control  illegal  im- 
migration, hospitals,  and  physicians  nation- 
wide have  continued  to  provide  costly  serv- 
ices which  go  uncompensated.  Public  and 
nonprofit  hospitals  have  in  particular  assumed 
much  of  this  burden,  contributing  to  the  crisis 
which  many  of  our  Nation's  hospitals  are  ex- 
periencing as  a  result  of  inadequate  Medicare 
reimbursements  and  other  factors.  Perhaps  at 
one  point  this  problem  was  only  inherent  in 
cities  along  our  country's  Southwestern 
border,  where  many  undocumented  workers 
enter  and  leave  the  country.  But  more  and 
more  this  is  becoming  a  problem  for  our  coun- 
try's large  urban  centers  such  as  Miami,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Chicago. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  reimbursement  for  the  emergency 
medical  treatment  for  undocumented  workers 
and  commuter  workers,  which  is  often  the 
most  costly  type  of  care  available.  Only  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  care  which  the  individual 
is  unable  pay  and  which  no  other  public  as- 
sistance program  will  cover  would  be  reim- 
bursable under  this  bill.  Also,  emergency  med- 
ical treatment  in  my  bill  is  defined  to  include 
treatment  required  in  the  course  of  lat)or  and 
childbirth,  which  along  our  Nation's  South- 
western border,  is  very  common  treatment  for 
nonnationals  to  seek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  it  is  unfair  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  force  local  hospitals 
to  absorb  the  high  costs  of  this  care.  We  find 
that  these  facilities  are  often  near  the  break- 
ing point  given  the  high  number  of  indigent 
patients  they  also  serve  and  the  large  volume 
of  charity  care  they  provide.  Ultimately,  there 
costs  will  be  passed  on  to  the  local  taxpayers 
who  support  local  hospital  districts. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  undocument- 
ed workers  are  attracted  to  the  United  States, 
but  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  our  country's  immigration 
laws.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  allocate  sufficient 
resources  to  our  enforcement  agencies  or 
they  are  in  turn  unable  to  enforce  these  laws, 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  address  the  re- 
sulting public  costs  of  an  undocumented  pop- 
ulation. 

We  know  for  a  fact  that  undocumented 
workers  are  seldom  employed  in  industries 
which  provide  health  insurance  as  a  benefit  of 
employment.  Most  individuals  assume  the  risk 
and  avoid  health  care  until  an  emergency  pre- 
sents itself,  and  at  that  point  often  the  care 
they  need  is  the  costlier  care  provided  by  fa- 
cilities and  physicians. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  problem  will  receive 
congtBssk>nal  attention  during  the  course  of 
the  current  session,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  my  proposal. 


PIKE  ANALYSIS  OF  ETHICS 
STANDARD  IS  ON  THE  MARK 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
sKi]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
our  former  colleague  Otis  Pike  addressed  the 
House  Bipartisan  Task  Force  on  Ethics  this 
morning,  his  words  were  like  a  spring  breeze. 
He  spoke  the  truth  about  our  so-called  ethics 
problem.  It  is  a  self-inflicted  wound.  I  couldn't 
agree  with  him  more  and  commend  him  for 
his  courageous  conclusions. 

He  pointed  out  correctly  that  the  cun-ent 
law,  with  its  bias  against  speaking  and  toward 
writing  books,  is  unfair.  He  warned  that  the 
whole  process  of  drawing  lines  between  vari- 
ous types  of  income  is  Ixjth  endless  and  ulti- 
mately frustrating.  He  was  right. 

Most  important,  from  my  perspective,  was 
his  observation  that  Members  of  Congress 
demean  themselves,  their  colleagues  and  this 
institution  with  their  continuing  quest  for 
stronger  ethics  laws.  Their  efforts  fuel,  rather 
than  quell,  public  disrespect  for  Congress. 
Until  we  display  some  self-respect,  we  can't 
expect  any  public  respect. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  this  House.  I 
have  respect,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  for  my 
colleagues.  We  all  wori<  hardjn  our  task  of 
balancing  local  and  national  interests.  We  de- 
serve respect.  If  more  of  us  followed  the  lead 
set  by  Otis  Pike  in  his  remarks  today,  we'd  get 
the  respect  we  deserve. 
Testimony  of  Former  Representative  Otis 
G.  Pike  (of  New  York,  1961-79)  Before 
Special   House  Task   Force   on   Ethics, 
May  3,  1989 

I  expect  my  presence  here  today  is  a  waste 
of  your  time  and  my  own.  You  will  not 
agree  with  what  I  have  to  say  and  if  you  did 
you  wouldn't  act  on  it  for  it  would  be  politi- 
cally unwise.  Nevertheless,  1  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  get  strong  feelings  long  held 
off  my  chest. 

"Ethics"  has  replaced  mom,  the  flag  and 
apple  pie  as  something  one  must  not  only  be 
for  these  days,  but  appear  to  l)€  doing  some- 
thing about.  We  may  not  be  able  to  define 
it:  We  aren't  sure  whether  the  word  is  sin- 
gular or  plural,  but  we  Itnow  it  when  we  see 
it.  Ethics  is.  or  are.  "in"  and  must  have 
their,  or  its,  day.  So  did  the  pursuit  of 
witches  in  New  England  and  heretics  in 
Spain,  t)oth  embraced  by  gentlemen  so  posi- 
tive that  they  were  uniquely  qualified  to 
oversee  the  morals  of  others  that  they  had 
no  qualms  about  inflicting  excruciating  pain 
on  those  others.  Always,  of  course,  in  order 
to  make  them  better  people  and  the  world  a 
Ijetter  place. 

In  the  book  "Congress  and  the  Nation" 
vol.  1.  published  by  Congressional  Quarterly 
and  covering  the  years  1945-1964,  the  word 
"Ethics"  can  not  be  found  in  the  index.  It  is 
not  in  the  Constitution.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  the  Government  does  not  constitution- 
ally regulate  morals.  It  requires  businesses 
to  close  on  Sunday;  then  changes  its  mind. 
It  decrees  that  booze  is  unlawful;  then 
changes  its  mind.  It  establishes  red  light  dis- 
tricts, moves  them,  then  closes  them.  It 
makes  gambling  Illegal— and  conducts  lot- 
teries. 

When  you  legislate  ethics,  then,  you  are 
shooting  at  a  moving  target.  Any  IXKly  that 
can  spend  ten  or  twenty  years  pondering 
what  to  do  about  easy  issues  like  acid  rain 
or  where  to  dump  nuclear  waste  may  not  be 
able  to  give  enough  lead  to  targets  that 
have  puzzled  all  the  religions  of  the  world 
for  millenia. 

Take  a  concept  like  "conflict  of  interest". 
At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  it  is  easy.  Pure 
black.  You  don't  take  bribes.  You  go  to  jail 


if  you  do.  It  has  been  a  crime  since  ttefore 
there  was  a  Congress.  It  gets  grayer.  You 
don't  take  a  political  contribution  in  ex- 
change for  a  promise  to  do  something.  The 
old  "quid  pro  quo"  test.  How  alx>ut  a  prom- 
ise to  consider  something?  To  keep  the  door 
open?  To  answer  the  phone?  Do  you  take 
political  contributions  from  PACs  that  want 
something?  They  wouldn't  exist  if  they 
didn't  want  something.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  spectrum  it  is  almost  pure  white.  Your 
job  is  conflicts  of  interest.  Do  you  consider, 
first,  on  any  given  issue  your  conscience, 
your  country,  your  district,  your  party,  or 
the  next  election?  The  easy  answer  is  that 
you  never  let  self-interest  interfere  with  the 
common  good.  Easy  answers  are  best 
couched  in  elegant  words  that  mean  what- 
ever you  want  them  to. 

If  you  have  an  account  in  a  savings  and 
loan,  is  it  in  your  self-interest  to  bail  them 
out?  Yes.  Should  you  vote  on  it?  Yes.  If  you 
own  stock  in  a  savings  and  loan,  should  you 
vote  for  their  bailout?  I  say  "NO",  but  I'm 
not  sure.  I  would  be  surer  if  it  were  a  thou- 
sand shares  than  if  it  were  ten.  If  you  had 
to  paint  a  portrait  of  ethics,  you  would  need 
many  shades  of  gray. 

So,  to  mix  a  couple  of  metaphors,  you 
take  this  fast  moving  gray  target  and  try  to 
write  rules  that  will  hit  it.  That  is  the  easy 
part. 

Then,  you  ask  an  institution  that  was 
wholly  designed  to  accommodate  partisans 
to  enforce  those  rules  without  being  parti- 
san. You  are  asking  pigs  to  fly.  On  July  30, 
1979,  there  was  a  recorded  vote  on  a  motion 
to  Uble  a  resolution  calling  for  the  expul- 
sion of  Rep.  Charles  C.  Diggs  Jr.  (Mich.). 
The  vote  was  205  to  197.  The  resolution  to 
expel  was  partisan,  the  motion  to  table  was 
partisan,  the  vote  was  partisan.  In  essence. 
Republicans  voted  10  to  1  to  expel.  Demo- 
crats voted  3  to  1  not  to.  That's  partisan. 

In  their  proceedings  against  Jim  Wright,  I 
believe  the  Ethics  Committee  did  the  very 
best  they  could:  Did  their  damdest  to  be  ju- 
dicious. No  one.  however,  can  look  at  the 
pattern  of  votes  on  the  various  allegations 
without  seeing  some  partisanship.  If  the 
matter  ever  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House, 
anyone  who  believes  that  Democrats  and 
Republicans  will  vote  the  same  way  believes 
that  donkeys  and  elephants,  at  least,  can 

fly. 

I  l)elieve  that  the  morals  and  ethics  of 
Congress  are  high.  Democratic  ethics  are  no 
higher  than  Republican  ethics  and  Republi- 
can ethics  are  no  higher  than  Democratic 
ethics.  A  wholly  political  institution,  howev- 
er, will  never  make  wholly  non-political  de- 
cisions in  tough  cases. 

That  is  by  no  means  the  worst  part.  You 
were  not  sent  here  to  peek  through  the  win- 
dows of  each  other's  private  lives.  You 
weren't  even  sent  here  to  appear  ethical. 
You  were  sent  here  to  write  laws  and  re- 
solve problems.  Your  preoccupation  with 
each  other's  ethics  is  preventing  you  from 
doing  your  iobs.  It  is  taking  too  much  of 
your  time  and  worse,  it  is  creating  an  atmos- 
phere and  an  Institution  in  which  suspicion, 
bitterness,  personal  dislikes  and  private  ven- 
dettas make  cooperative  efforts  In  writing 
laws  Increasingly  difficult.  That  is  serious. 

The  founding  fathers  didn't  write  into  the 
Constitution  any  requirement  that  legisla- 
tors. Presidents  or  judges  be  ethical.  They 
had  enough  faith  In  the  people  to  elect  good 
officials.  They  did  write  in  provisions  for  re- 
moving bad  ones.  We  have  less  faith  in  the 
people  now,  which  Is  fair,  for  after  a  genera- 
tion of  legislating  ethics  they  have  a  lot  less 
faith  in  us.  In  1965  a  Lou  Harris  poll  found 
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Uukt  tbe  public  approved  of  Congress  64  to 
35.  In  1987  a  poll  by  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  showed  that  a  majority  of  those 
polled  believed  that  many  or  most  Oovem- 
ment  officials  took  bribes. 

Unhappy  with  our  64  to  25  favorable 
rating,  we  went  to  work.  In  1968  the  Con- 
gress broke  with  the  system  that  had 
worked  fairly  well  for  179  years  and  wrote 
its  first  financial  disclosure  law.  We  hoped 
the  public  would  hold  us  in  higher  esteem  if 
we  stripped,  financially,  in  public.  We  were 
rewarded  by  being  held  In  the  same  lofty 
regard  as  other  strippers  and  instead  of  ap- 
plause heard  only  the  ancient  and  endless 
cry  of  the  voyeurs,  "take  it  all  off." 

The  year  1976  was  a  terrible  year.  Con- 
gressman Wayne  Hayes  (Ohio)  put  a  girl 
friend  of  minimal  secretarial  skills  on  the 
payroU.  married  someone  else,  and  the  girl 
friend  blew  him  away  in  the  Washington 
Post.  It  was  Juicy.  Andrew  J.  Hinshaw  (Cal.) 
was  convicted  on  two  counts  of  bribery. 
Benry  Helstoskl  (N.J.)  was  indicted  for 
taking  bribes  to  introduce  immigration  bills. 
Allan  T.  Howe  (Utah)  was  found  guilty  of 
soliciting  sex  from  two  undercover  police- 
women posing  as  prostitutes.  A  steady  drib- 
ble of  leaks  from  the  Justice  Department 
named  seven  Congressmen  as  having  gotten 
large  gifts  from  a  South  Korean  business- 
man named  Tongsun  Park.  Former  Repre- 
sentative Jim  Hastings  (N.Y.)  was  indicted 
for  having  taken  kickbacks  from  his  staff. 
The  law  enforcement  authorities  had  acted 
in  every  one  of  those  cases,  but  the  outcry 
was  loud.  We  had  to  get  in  the  act  too. 

The  Congress  had  passed  a  Code  of  Con- 
duct for  Federal  employees  in  1958.  Charley 
Bennett  wrote  it  and  it  was  just  grand. 
Eleven  sentences.  In  1977  a  committee 
headed  by  David  Obey  (Wise.)  wrote  infi- 
nitely more  comprehensive  rules  of  behavior 
that  had  only  one  salutory  effect  of  which  I 
am  aware.  They  drove  me  out  of  Congress 
and  enabled  me  to  earn  a  refreshing  amount 
of  money.  The  key  word  is  earn.  Charley 
Bennett's  eleven  lines  turned  into  a  code  so 
tangled  that  Mr.  Obey  recently  referred  to 
it  as  a  "thicket"  and  so  confusing  that  he  re- 
cently accused  the  Ethics  Committee  of  not 
understanding  their  own  rules. 

Have  they  made  the  House  a  more  ethical 
place?  They  have  not.  In  the  ten  years 
before  1977.  12  Members  of  Congress  were 
Indicted  and  convicted  or  pleaded  guilty  to 
serious  crimes.  Three  pleaded  guilty  to  mis- 
demeanors. In  the  ten  years  after  1977.  17 
Members  of  Congress  pleaded  guilty  to  or 
were  convicted  of  serious  crimes  and  two 
were  allowed  to  take  counselling  on  sex  of- 
fenses. The  charges  against  the  nineteen 
post-ethics  transgressors  ran  the  gamut 
from  driving  offenses  through  sex  offenses 
to  very  serious  charges  of  accepting  bribes. 
They  included  Members  of  both  political 
parties.  They  had  one  thing  in  common. 
With  on  exception,  every  convicted  criminal 
who  had  been  here  in  1977  had  voted  for 
the  Ethics  Code.  The  one  exception  was  on 
the  committee  that  wrote  it.  All  of  the 
charges  were  prosecuted  by  Federal  or  local 
prosecutors  who  are  always  delighted  to 
bring  charges  against  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats alike  with  even-handed  non-partisan 
fervor. 

Are  the  rules  ethical?  Well.  yes.  but  they 
are  largely  political  in  heritage.  They  were 
created  because  of  public  revulsion  at  the 
Watergate.  Wayne  Hays,  and  other  congres- 
sional scandals.  The  concept  that  unearned 
income  is  ethical  but  earned  income  must  be 
limited  reverses  the  ethics  of  Horatio  Alger 
and  at  least  the  Democratic  Party.  It  was  a 


political  decision,  made  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  already  so  many  mil- 
lionaires in  Congress  that  they  couldn't 
have  passed  the  bill  if  they  limited  un- 
earned income.  They  treated  rich  people 
better  than  poorer  people,  which  is  a  pecu- 
liar ethical  fixation. 

For  political  reasons,  proper  loopholes 
were  created  for  important  people.  The  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  and  some  other 
mavens  had  written  books,  so  book  royalties 
were  exempt.  Since  leaving  Congress,  unde- 
feated and  unindicted,  I  have  made  some 
money  writing  a  syndicated  column.  Earned 
money,  thus  unethical.  If  I  had  taken  the 
identical  columns,  bound  them  into  a  book 
and  collected  royalties  o'  them  I  could  have 
rendered  the  same  words  ethical.  Nonsense. 

Members  of  Congress  should  t>e  able  to 
write  t)ooks  or  teach  or  farm  or  practice  law 
or  medicine  or  engage  in  any  lawful  activity 
in  which  they  engaged  before  coming  to 
Congress.  They  should  disclose  where  their 
money  comes  from  and  triist  the  people  to 
judge  their  behavior.  You  are  not  going  to 
get.  or  deserve,  the  esteem  of  the  public  by 
treating  yourselves  as  second  class  citizens 
or  by  treating  wealthy  Members  better  than 
non-wealthy  Members. 

There  are  very  fundamental  reasons  for 
this.  Your  rules  are  not  bad  because  they 
are  political  rules,  politically  enforced  or  be- 
cause they  are  incomprehensible  or  because 
you  are  so  preoccupied  with  them  that  you 
can't  get  around  to  doing  your  jobs.  It  is 
worse  than  that.  All  over  America  thou- 
sands of  good  and  honorable  people  look  at 
the  environment  you  have  created  here  and 
decide  they  would  never  be  interested  in  en- 
tering that  environment.  They  take  pride  in 
their  own  morals  and  ethics:  they  value 
their  privacy:  they  do  not  undress  in  public. 

There  is  a  gentle  book  that  has  been  on 
the  best  seller  list  for  a  long  time.  It  is  "all  I 
really  need  to  know  I  learned  in  kindergar- 
ten", by  Robert  Fulgham.  The  title  story  re- 
minds us  that  we  leam  the  rules  by  which 
we  conduct  our  lives  very  early.  We  bring 
them  with  us  to  Congress.  We  tell  the  truth 
about  our  allies  and  our  opponents.  We 
don't  cheat  or  steal  or  take  bribes  or  toler- 
ate people  who  do.  We  serve  our  country 
when  our  country  needs  us  and  carry  our 
ideals  and  loyalties  and  ethics  in  our  hearts 
and  not  on  our  sleeves. 

No  one  leams  his  ethics  in  Congress.  No 
one  needs  to  be  told  by  his  colleagues  what 
is  right  and  fair  and  honorable.  There  are 
more  than  enough  criminal  statutes  by 
which  to  prosecute  those  who  violate  the 
standards  of  our  society. 

Ethics  is  not  as  great  a  problem  with  Con- 
gress as  is  courage.  Your  ethics  rules  have 
emasculated  you.  Not  all  of  you:  a  few  are 
still  willing  to  stand  up  and  say  you  deserve 
a  pay  raise  or  vote  against  a  defense  bill  or 
for  a  tax  increase  or  vote  against  Israel 
when  you  are  convinced  she  is  wrong  or  say 
"no"  to  any  powerful  lobby.  But  most  of 
Congress.  This  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  earned  income  limitation.  When  you  cut 
a  Member  off  from  the  honorable  work  he 
did  before  he  came  here,  made  him  bum  his 
bridges,  made  him  have  to  keep  his  job  to 
feed  his  family  you  sapped  his  courage.  He 
has  to  get  re-elected.  This  makes  him  less 
courageous— and  less  ethical. 

This  Nation  was  built  by  men  who 
couldn't,  and  wouldn't  have  lived  by  your 
rules.  They  were  terrible  men  who  drank, 
caroused  and  gambled.  Some  kept  mis- 
tresses: some  were  worse.  They  connived 
and   made   deals   and  some   grew   rich   in 


office.  Robert  Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
the  old  text  books  called  the  financier  of 
the  revolution  was  asked  to  get  ammunition 
for  Washington's  Army.  He  did,  through  his 
own  trading  company  and  wrote,  "there  has 
never  been  so  fair  an  opportunity  for 
making  a  large  fortune  since  I  have  been 
conversant  in  the  world."  Daniel  Webster 
said  the  birthplace  of  the  revolution  was  a 
tavern  in  Boston.  The  Marines  were  bom  in 
a  tavern. 

You  can  talk  about  ethics  forever  and  pass 
more  rules  and  reveal  yourselves  until  all  of 
your  and  your  spouse's  finances  food,  drink, 
sex.  religion,  clothing,  vacations  and  the 
hours  and  minutes  and  places  of  your  aris- 
ing and  retiring  are  public  records.  You  will 
never  be  held  In  high  regard  or  deemed  ethi- 
cal while  you  say  you  can't  balance  a  budget 
unless  a  constitutional  amendment  makes 
you:  while  you  accept  gloriously  optimistic 
economic  projections  rather  than  deal  with 
real  ones,  while  you  write  a  Granun- 
Rudman  bill  and  then  spend  days  finding 
ways  to  get  around  it.  while  you  let  one  man 
make  $550  million  a  year  while  thousands 
sleep  in  the  streets. 

Former  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  (Ark.)  could  have 
been  booted  out  of  Congress.  He  was  an  al- 
coholic and  he  fell  for  a  stripper  named 
Fannie  Foxe:  he  chased  her  right  up  on  the 
stage.  His  ethics  might  have  been  deemed  a 
triple  too  shabby  for  a  Member  of  this  insti- 
tution. But  he  would  never  have  tolerated 
the  fun  and  games  and  smoke  and  mirrors 
and  moving  costs  off  budget  and  from  year 
to  year  and  annual  deficits  and  growing 
debt  that  have  transferred  us  from  the  big- 
gest creditor  to  the  biggest  debtor  nation  in 
the  world. 

I  will  close  with  the  words  of  Abigail 
Adams,  who  at  the  birth  of  our  nation  said. 
"We  have  too  many  high  sounding  words 
and  too  few  actions  that  correspond  with 
them." 


BRIG.  GEN.  DONOHUE  TO  COM- 
MAND 77TH  U.S.  ARMY  RE- 
SERVE COMMAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  [Mrs. 
LowEY]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  Nev*  Yori<.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  great  pride  in  rising  today  to  respectfully 
acknowledge  the  achievements  of  Francis 
Donohue.  of  White  Plains,  NY.  In  recognition 
of  a  lifelong  commitment  to  the  U.S.  Army,  Mr. 
Donohue  has  been  appointed  brigadier  gener- 
al and  commander  of  the  77th  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve (Command  at  Fort  Totten  in  New  York 

aty. 

In  the  30  years  since  tte  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  In  the  U.S.  Army,  General 
Donohue  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  service  to  our  Nation,  both  as  a 
member  of  our  military  reserve  and  as  the 
deputy  district  attorney  for  Westchester 
County. 

After  completing  the  ROTC  training  program 
at  Fordham  College  and  receiving  his  commis- 
sion. Donohue  graduated  from  the  Infantry  of- 
ficer basic  brarKh  course  ar>d  was  assigned 
platoon  leader  with  Company  A,  4th  Trainir>g 
Regiment  in  Fori  Dix,  NJ. 

In  1960,  Donohue  left  active  duty  to  attend 
Fordham  University  Law  School  and  join  the 
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Resen/es.  His  commitment  to  the  Army  as  a 
Resenra  officer  has  been  unceasing  for 
almost  30  years.  He  has  served  in  many  staff 
and  command  positions,  including  command- 
er, 800th  Military  Police  Brigade;  inspector 
general,  77th  ARCOM;  and,  most  recently, 
deputy  commander,  77th  ARCOM. 

General  CJonohue  is  cun-ently  the  second 
deputy  district  attorney  for  Westchester 
County,  and  chief  of  the  Preliminary  Proceed- 
ing Dtvision,  which  administrates  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Grand  Jury  Bureau,  the  Domestic 
Violence  Bureau,  the  local  Criminal  Court 
Bureau.  His  commitment  to  the  people  of  my 
district  is  a  tribute  to  his  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity as  well  as  his  sensitivity. 

The  combination  of  military  and  legal  train- 
ing has  enabled  General  Donohue  to  balance 
a  sense  of  discipline  and  organization  with  the 
ability  to  analyze  and  evaluate  with  an  objec- 
tive eye.  It  comes  to  no  surprise  to  me  that  he 
has  been  decorated  with  two  meritorious  serv- 
ice medals;  the  Army  commendation  medal; 
the  Army  achievement  medal;  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Medal  with  10- Year  Device; 
the  Army  Reserve  Components  Achievement 
Medal,  with  three  oak  leaf  clusters;  the  Army 
service  ribbon;  and  the  overseas  deployment 
ribbon. 

The  Army  Reserve  at  Fort  Totten  is  one  of 
the  military's  largest  reserve  commands,  with 
14,000  soldiers  in  138  combat  support  and 
combat  service  units.  Known  as  the  statue  of 
liberty  command,  it  is  primarily  a  combat  sup- 
port command  that  includes  transportation, 
medical,  military  police,  and  intelligence  units. 
Components  of  the  unit  train  in  Turkey,  Korea, 
Europe,  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Brigadier  General  Donohue 
comes  to  this  important  position  with  a  com- 
mitment to  strengthening  our  military  reserve 
force.  Many  men  and  women  have  dedicated 
their  Ives  to  the  reserve  force,  and  we  must 
never  overtook  the  vital  role  they  play  in  the 
defense  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  proud  of  General  Donohue's  commit- 
ment, and  I  wish  him  all  the  best  as  he  as- 
sumes his  new  position. 


MEDICAID     PREGNANT     WOMEN. 

INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  administration's  Medicaid  Pregnant 
Women,  Infants  and  Children  Amendments  of 
1989. 

This  legislation  carries  out  the  President's 
campaign  pledge  to  improve  medical  care  for 
low-income  pregnant  women  and  infants; 
40,000  infants  in  America  each  year  do  not 
live  to  celebrate  their  first  birthday.  The  black 
infant  mortality  rate  remains  nearly  twice  the 
rate  of  white  Americans. 

Many  of  those  deaths,  and  many  childhood 
disabilities  as  well,  could  be  avoided  with 
good  prenatal  care.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  a  small  but  important  step  toward  in- 
creasing access  to  such  care  for  the  most 
needy  expectant  mothers  and  infants  in  our 
society. 


Most  importantly,  the  bill  would  provide 
Medicaid  coverage  to  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants with  incomes  up  to  130  percent  of  pov- 
erty. This  would  bring  over  300.000  more  low- 
income  women  and  infants  into  the  Medicaid 
Program. 

Additionally,  the  bill  will  streamline  the  proc- 
essing of  applications,  require  outreach  pro- 
grams by  the  States,  and  require  Medicaid 
payment  for  the  immunization  of  children 
under  age  6  who  are  receiving  food  stamps. 
The  entire  initiative  would  be  budget-neutral. 
It  would  not  burden  the  taxpayers  or  add  to 
the  deficit.  These  improvements  would  be 
funded  by  phasing  out  special,  higher  than 
normal,  matching  payments  for  some  adminis- 
trative costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  President's 
highest  priorities  and  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
give  it  earty  consideration. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis: 

The  Administration's  Medicaid  Bill 
President  Bush's  budget  lays  out  a  begin- 
ning for  the  Administration's  approach  to- 
wards health  care  for  the  poor. 

We  are  proposing  legislation  which  will 
address  the  pressing  problem  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  the  United  States.  The  legislation 
provides  a  program  expansion  under  Medic- 
aid in  a  way  that  will  not  place  Impossible 
financial  burdens  on  the  States  which  are 
already  faced  with  numerous  recent  Medic- 
aid Program  expansions. 

Our  bill  would  address  the  highest  priori- 
ty of  the  Medicaid  program  by  investing  in 
the  health  of  pregnant  women  and  infants. 
It  would  require  States  to  cover  about 
374.000  more  pregnant  women  and  infants 
with  incomes  over  the  poverty  level  (up  to 
130  percent  rather  than  100  percent)  and  to 
do  it  sooner  than  current  law  would  permit 
(by  April  1.  1990  rather  than  by  July  1. 
1990).  (Costs  would  be  $60  million  in  fiscal 
year  1990.) 

This  bill  would  encourage  and  enable 
women  to  receive  care  as  early  as  possible  in 
their  pregnancy  by  presuming  Medicaid  eli- 
gibility of  women  who  are  Pood  Stamp  eligi- 
ble. Once  a  pregnant  and  low-income 
woman  presents  herself  to  a  qualified  Med- 
icaid provider  (e.g.  physician  or  clinic)  she 
can  receive  services  immediately  and  for  up 
to  60  days.  (Under  current  law  such  pre- 
sumptive eligibility  ends  in  45  days.) 

Children  under  6  who  are  Po(xl  Stamp  re- 
cipienU  (although  not  necessarily  Medicaid 
eligible)  would  have  immunizations  covered 
by  Medicaid.  (Costs  would  be  $5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1990.) 

Funds  for  this  high  priority  would  come 
from  phasing  out  special  enhanced  match- 
ing rates  for  some  administrative  costs;  none 
of  the  matching  rates  would  go  below  the 
usual  50  percent  paid  by  most  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  there  would  l)e  no  cap  on  the 
amount  of  funds  matchable  by  Federal  dol- 
lars. If  these  matching  rates  were  not  re- 
duced. Federal  spending  in  fiscal  year  1990 
for  administrative  functions  could  be  as 
high  as  $1.7  billion.  (Savings  would  be  $70 
million  in  fiscal  year  1990.) 

The  $20  million  in  both  fiscal  year  1990 
and  1991  would  be  authorized  (with  outlays 
of  $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1990)  for  projects 
that  would  reduce  infant  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity, by  stressing  case  management,  out- 
reach, and  increased  provider  participation. 
There  is  no  debate  aboiut  the  need  to  win 
the  battle  against  high  Infant  mortality  in 


our  very  prosperous  country.  It  is  a  battle 
that  must  Involve  all  health  care  policy- 
makers, institutions,  and  providers.  Clearly 
national  policy  should  set  the  tone,  but  no 
less  important  is  attention  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  Unacceptably  high  infant  mor- 
tality has  been  the  focus  on  Governors  and 
of  various  Commissions— we  know  what 
needs  to  l)e  done.  This  legislation  sets  the 
foundation  on  which  States,  health  care 
providers,  and  the  volunteer  community  can 
build  a  solid  program  to  address  this  press- 
ing human  need. 

This  legislation  is  about  investment  in  our 
future— the  children  t>eing  l)om  today.  The 
return  on  the  investment  Is  high— as  much 
as  3:1.  But.  the  unquantifiable  value  is  no 
less  compelling— the  Administration's  Med- 
icaid expansions  Invest  In  the  Nation's  wor- 
thiest resource— our  children. 

Medicaid  Pregnant  Women.  Infants,  and 
Children  Amendments  of  1989 

SHORT  title;  references  in  act 
Section  1  would  assign  the  draft  bill  the 
short  title  the  "Medicaid  Pregnant  Women. 
Infants  and  Children  Amendments  of  1989". 

EXPANDED  coverage  FOR  PREGNANT  WOMEN 
AND  INFANTS 

Section  2(a)  amends  section  1902(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (the  Act)  to  require 
States,  by  April  1,  1990,  to  provide  Medicaid 
coverage  to  pregnant  women  and  Infants 
whose  Income  does  not  exceed  130  percent 
of  the  income  poverty  line.  (Under  current 
law,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  100-360. 
States  must  provide  Medicaid  to  pregnant 
women  and  infants  with  incomes  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  percent  of  poverty  by  July  1, 
1990;  this  proposal  will  raise  the  income 
level  and  advance  the  deadline  for  this  new 
mandatory  coverage.) 

Subsection  (b)  makes  minor  and  conform- 
ing amendments. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  effective  April  1, 
1990. 

PREStJMPTIVE  ELIGIBILITY  OF  PREGNANT 
WOMEN 

Section  3(a)  amends  section  1902(a)(10)  of 
the  Act  to  require  States  to  provide  Medic- 
aid coverage  for  ambulatory  prenatal  care 
for  pregnant  women  determined  to  be  pre- 
sumptively eligible  pursuant  to  section  1920 
of  the  Act.  (Under  current  law  States  are 
permitted,  but  not  required,  to  provide  this 
coverage.) 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  1920  of  the 
Act  (which  permits  limited  Medicaid  cover- 
age for  presumptively  eligible  pregnant 
women)  to  provide  that  this  coverage  Is 
mandatory.  The  State  agency  or  qualified 
provider  making  presumptive  eligibility  de- 
terminations would  have  to  accept  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  presumptive  eligibility  a 
food  stamp  card  Issued  In  a  pregnant 
woman's  name. 

Women  determined  to  be  presumptively 
eligible  would  be  eligible  for  ambulatory 
prenatal  care  under  the  State  plan  for  60 
days  from  the  date  of  the  determination, 
provided  they  applied  for  full  medicaid  cov- 
erage not  later  than  14  days  after  that  date. 
In  order  to  eliminate  provider  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  services  they  provide  to  a  pre- 
sumptively eligible  woman  will  be  reim- 
bursed, this  subsection  deletes  the  provision 
of  current  law  under  which  presumptive  eli- 
gibility terminates  on  the  date  of  a  State  de- 
termination of  ineligibility. 

Subsection  (b)  also  amends  section  1920  to 
require  the  State  plan  (1)  to  provide  assur- 
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ances  satisfmctory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
State  is  making  reasonable  efforts  to  secure 
participation  of  sufficient  numbers  of  quali- 
fied providers  to  permit  prompt  presump- 
tive eligibility  determinations  in  all  geo- 
craphic  areas  of  the  State:  and  (3)  to  pro- 
vide for  outreach  and  public  education  pro- 
grams, in  geographic  areas  of  the  State  with 
high  rates  of  adverse  pregnancy  outcomes, 
designed  to  inform  low-income  women  of 
the  need  for  and  availability  of  prenatal 
care. 

The  new  requirements  added  by  this  sec- 
tion would  apply  to  Arizona,  which  provides 
Medicaid  coverage  to  its  residents  under  a 
section  1115  waiver,  as  well  as  to  States  with 
a  plan  approved  under  title  XIX. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  become  effective 
October  1,  1989. 

covKRACB  or  nofrmiZATioNS  op  chilorkn 

Subsection  4<a>  amends  section 
1902<a><10)  of  the  Act  to  require  State  plans 
to  provide  Medicaid  coverage  for  immuniza- 
tions of  children  in  accordance  with  section 
1926. 

Subsection  <b>  adds  a  new  section  1926  of 
the  Act  concerning  coverage  of  immuniza- 
tions of  children. 

Subsection  1926<a>  requires  the  State 
plan,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  to  provide  for  Medicaid  reimburse- 
ment for  immunizations  given  eligible  chil- 
dren by  any  participating  provider,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  children  could  have  ob- 
tained the  immunizations  elsewhere  free  of 
charge. 

Subsection  (bXl)  requires  the  States  plan 
to  provide  Medicaid  coverage  for  inununiza- 
tions  of  children  under  age  6  who  are  receiv- 
ing food  stamps. 

Subsection  (b><2)  provides  that  the  State 
plan  shall  not  require  individuals  receiving 
food  stamps  to  make  a  separate  application 
for  Medicaid  in  order  to  receive  coverage  for 
Immunizations  under  this  section. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  these  new  re- 
quirements shall  also  apply  to  Arizona, 
which  provides  Medicaid  coverage  to  its  resi- 
dents under  a  section  1115  waiver  rather 
than  under  title  XIX. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  becomes 
effective  July  1,  1990. 

PHASEOnr  OP  IlfCEEASED  MATCRIMG  RATES  POR 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Section  5  amends  section  1903(a)  of  the 
Act  to  phase  out  most  matching  rates  for 
administrative  costs  in  excess  of  50  pereent. 
Rates  will  be  limited  to  75  percent  of  the 
excess  over  a  50  percent  matching  rate  for 
the  first  year  of  the  phaseout.  and  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  excess  for  the  second  year;  in 
the  third  and  succeeding  years  matching 
rates  would  be  limited  to  50  percent.  Reduc- 
tions of  enhanced  matching  rates  currently 
in  effect  would  begin  with  fiscal  year  1990: 
reductions  would  be  delayed  for  recently  en- 
acted enhanced  matching  rates  that  have 
not  yet  gone  into  effect. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  1903(a)<2) 
(concerning  compensation  and  training  of 
professional  medical  personnel  and  support- 
ing staff).  Those  costs  currently  matched  at 
75  percent  would  be  matched  at  68.75  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1990,  56.25  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  50  percent  thereafter. 
The  75  percent  matching  for  preadmission 
screening  and  resident  review  of  nursing 
home  patients  (which  becomes  effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1990)  would  be  reduced  to  68.75  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1993.  56.25  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  and  50  percent  thereafter. 


The  matching  rates  for  nursing  home 
survey  and  certification  (under  current  law 
90.  85.  80,  and  75  percent,  for  fiscal  years 
1991,  1992,  1993.  and  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
respectively)  would  be  reduced  to  80  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  70  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1993,  60  percent  for  fiscal  year  1994, 
and  50  percent  thereafter. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  1903(a)(3) 
(concerning  Medicaid  management  and  in- 
formation systems  (MMIS)).  The  matching 
rate  for  costs  of  design,  development,  or  in- 
stallation of  such  systems  (currently  90  per- 
cent) would  be  reduced  to  80  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1990.  60  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  50  percent  thereafter.  The  match- 
ing rates  for  operation  of  such  systems  and 
for  certain  medical,  util.zation,  and  quality 
reviews  (currently  75  percent)  would  be  re- 
duced to  68.75  percent  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
56.25  percent  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and  50 
percent  thereafter. 

Subsection  (b)  also  makes  conforming 
amendments,  including  amendments  (1) 
making  applicable  only  to  quarters  prior  to 
October  1.  1989.  the  provisions  of  section 
1903(r)  for  reducing  the  enhanced  MMIS 
matching  for  failures  to  achieve  certain  sys- 
tems objectives,  and  (2)  amending  State 
plan  requirements  under  section  1902(a)  to 
eliminate  references  to  penalty  reductions 
of  MMIS  matching  rates  and  to  add  the 
MMIS  requirements  currently  located  in 
subsections  (a)(3)  and  (r)  of  section  1903. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  1903(a)(4) 
(concerning  immigration  status  verifica- 
tion). The  matching  rate  for  costs  of  this  ac- 
tivity (currently  100  percent)  would  be  re- 
duced to  87.5  percent  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
62.5  percent  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and  50  per- 
cent thereafter. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  1903(a)(5> 
(concerning  family  planning  services).  The 
current  90  percent  matching  rate  would  be 
retained  for  costs  attributable  to  provision 
of  services.  For  related  administrative  costs, 
the  matching  rate  would  be  reduced  to  80 
percent  for  fiscal  year  1990,  60  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  50  percent  thereafter. 

Subsection  (e)  makes  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  correct  a  cross-reference. 

Subsection  (f)  makes  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  become  ef- 
fective October  1,  1989. 

GRACE  PERIOD  POR  STATE  LAW  AMENDMENTS 

Section  6  provides  that,  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  State  legislation  is  re- 
quired in  order  for  a  State  Medicaid  plan  to 
meet  additional  requirements  imp<»ed  by 
this  bill.  States  will  t>e  allowed  a  grace 
period  to  meet  these  new  requirements 
ending  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  first  regular  session 
of  the  State  legislature  (or  other  session  in 
which  the  needed  amendments  would  be  in 
order)  that  begins  after  enactment  of  this 
bill. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  McCuRDY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FoLnr),  for  May  3  and  4,  on  account  of 
illness  in  the  fajnily. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Armey)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  INHOFE,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
4. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  4. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Ireland,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
9. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  4. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiPiNSKi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetia,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sangmeister,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Ms.  Kaptur,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, on  May  9. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  16. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlts  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Alexander,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  remarlu  of  Mr.  Espy  of  Missis- 
sippi on  H.R.  2174. 

Mr.  Oilman,  immediately  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Indiana 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 104. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Armey)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  LiGHTFOOT. 

Mr.  McDade  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COMBEST. 

Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mrs.  Morella. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  "Buz"  Lukens. 

Mr.  Gillmor. 
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Mr.  DeLay. 
Mr.  Cox. 
Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  BUECHNER. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 
Mr.  McEwEN. 
Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiPiNSKi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Darden. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Bustamante. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Mfume. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

,  Wyden. 

.  Mrazek. 

.  Feighan  in  two  instances. 

,  Yatron. 

.  Ackerman. 


morrow,  Thursday,  May  4,  1989,  at  10 


OATH      OF      OFFICE,      MEMBERS, 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER, 

AND  DELEGATES 
The  oath  of  office,  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23 
Stat.  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers, Resident  Commissioner,  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  5 
U.S.C.  3331: 

"I,  Glen  Browuer,  do  solemnly 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  against  all  en- 
emies, foreign  and  domestic;  that  I 
will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  same;  that  I  take  this  obli- 
gation freely,  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion; 
and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So 
help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing  Members,    Resident   Commis- 
sioner, and  Delegates  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2 
U.S.C.  25: 

Hon.  Glen  Browder,  Third  District. 
Alabama. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title   was   taken   from   the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  767.  An  act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  Business  Opportunity  Develop- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1988:  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1989  as  "National  Stroke  Awareness 
Month." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  p.m.),  under  its  previous 
order,  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1106.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (LiOgistics),  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  notification  of  the  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  base  Information  trans- 
fer center  and  postal  service  center  function 
at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  TX;  to  contractor 
performance  which  was  found  to  be  the 
most  efficient  and  cost-effective,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  99-190,  section  8089  (99  SUt. 
1216):  Public  Law  100-202,  section  8074  (101 
SUt.  1329-75);  Public  Law  100-463,  title 
VIII,  section  8061;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1107.  A  letter  from  the  Director  (Adminis- 
tration and  Management).  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting  the  Navy's 
determination  and  findings  indicating  the 
necessity  to  exclude  the  clause  concerning 
examination  of  records  by  the  Comptroller 
General  from  a  proposed  contract  with  the 
United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Defence 
CUKG),  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2313(c);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1108.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  ACrr  8-28,  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corporation  Act  Amendment 
Temporary  Act  of  1989,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1109.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  ACT  8-25,  "Fiduciary  Invest- 


ment Act  of  1989."  and  report,  pursuant  to 
D.C.  Code  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1110.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  ACT  8-24.  "Establishment  and 
Elimination  of  Building  Restriction  Lines  in 
Lot  26  in  Square  1853,  S.O.  87-394,"  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1111.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  ACT  8-29,  "Temporary  CXirfew 
Temporary  Act  of  1989,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1112.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  ACrr  8-27,  "Illegal  Drug  Zone 
Temporary  Act  of  1989,"  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1113.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  D.C.  ACTT  8-26  "Automatic  Sub- 
stitution of  Fiduciaries  Amendment  Act  of 
1989;  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  sec- 
tion l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1114.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  final  reg- 
ulations for  assistance  to  States  for  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children,  pursuant  to 
20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1):  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1115.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Stete  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting additional  documentation  regarding 
the  FSX  codevelopment  program  with 
Japan,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2767(f);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1116.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  original  report  of  polit- 
ical contributions  by  Morton  I.  Abramowltz, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary-designate 
to  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1117.  A  letter  from  the  Managing  Direc- 
tor, Federal  Communications  Commission, 
transmitting  notice  of  an  altered  Federal 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  522a(r); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

1118.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  corrected 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appel- 
late Procedure  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
2072  (H.  Doc.  No.  101-53,  Pt.  2);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1119.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  authority  to  accept 
contributions  toward  cooperative  work  re- 
lating to  the  National  Forest  System;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

H.R.  2200.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  and  standardize  the 
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provisions  of  law  relating  to  appointment, 
promotion,  and  separation  of  commissioned 
officers  of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  consolidate  in  a  new  sub- 
title the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  re- 
serve components,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    AuCXDIN    (for    himself,    Mr 

Atkihs,  Mr.  SAifCMXiSTER.  Mr.  Moak- 

IXT,    Mr.    ACKKKMAN,    Mr.    DowNrr 

Mr.  BaowM  of  California,  Mr.  Busta 

MAim,  Mr.  PAmrtA,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 

9ruDDS.  Mrs.  Unsokld,  Mr.   Weiss 

Mr.    MKAimc,    Mr.    FAUirrBOY.    Mr. 

Makkey,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Towns, 

Mr.    Moody.    Mr.    McDermott.    Mr 

FORO   of   Michigan,   Mr.    Owens   of 

New  York,  Mr.  MoiutisoN  of  Con 

necticut,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  DixoN, 

and  Mr.  Evans): 

H.R.  2201.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  coopera 

tive,  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  for  the 

benefit  of  all  mankind  by  prohibiting  the 

basing  or  testing  of  weapons  in  outer  space 

and  the  testing  of  antisatellite  weapons,  and 

for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit 

tees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself.  Mr 

Shaw,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr 

Ireland.   k<r.    Hutto.   Mr.    Hughes 

Mr.  Okant,  Mr.  Pepfer.  Mr.  James 

Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida, 

and  Mr.  Fascell): 

H.R.  2202.  A  bill  to  esUblish  in  the  De 

partment  of  the  Interior  the  De  Soto  Expe 

dition  Trail  Commission,  and  for  other  pur 

poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In 

sular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOEHLERT: 
H.R.  2203.  A  bill  to  increase  for  fiscal  year 
1989  the  obligation  ceiling  for  airport 
grants-in-aid;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.R.  2204.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
professional    firefighters    to   organize    and 
bargain  collectively;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  2205.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
law  enforcement  officers  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Lelano): 
H.R.  2206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  reimburse 
physicians  and  medical  facilities  which  give 
emergency  treatment  to  certain  undocu- 
mented aliens  and  alien  commuter  workers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  2207.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  hospi- 
tals which  provide  insufficient  service  to 
low-income  individuals  shall  be  subject  to 
the  $150,000,000  limitation  on  outstanding 
bonds  which  applies  generally  to  section 
SOKcKS)  organizations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.R.  2208.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dona- 
tion of  public  land  and  for  a  matching  grant 
to  the  University  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  enhance  the  endowment  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  university;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Marlxnee,  Mr.  Camtbell  of  Colora- 
do, Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Emxrson,  Mr. 


Orandy.  Mr.  Hdckaby.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South   Dakota.   Mr.   Nagle.   Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Schuette. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Stance- 
land,  Mr.  VoLKMKR,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 
Mr.     Espy.     Mr.     Gunderson.     Mr. 
Harris.  Mr,  Hatcher,  Mr.  Herger, 
Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.     Olin,     Mr.     Stenholm.     Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Antho- 
ny. Mr.   Bateman,   Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
BuNNiNG,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Derrick, 
Mr.  DoRCAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Fuppo,   Mr.   OiLLMOR.   Mr.    Grant. 
Mr.    Hancock.    Mr.    Hoagland,    Mr. 
Hutto.   Mr.   Ireland,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.    Kastenmeifr,    Mr.    Leach    of 
Iowa,    Mr.    Lewis   of   Georgia,    Mr. 
LicHTTOOT,    Mr.    Montgomery,    Mr. 
Myers   of   Indiana.   Mr.    Oberstar, 
Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia.   Mr.    Ray.    Mr.    Rowland    of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Slattery.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebras- 
ka.   Mr.    Spence,    Mr.    Spratt,    Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Traxler,    Mr.    Watkins,    and    Mr. 
Weber): 
H.R.  2209.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  of 
soybeans  to  develop,  finance,  and  carry  out 
a  nationally  coordinated  program  for  soy- 
bean promotion,  research,  and  consumer  in- 
formation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GORDON: 
H.R.  2210.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator   of    the    Environmental    Protection 
Agency   and   local   educational   agencies  to 
conduct  nationwide  testing  for  radon  con- 
tamination in  schools:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HEFLEY: 
H.R.  2211.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees   on    Energy    and    Commerce    and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   Florida  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Clement, 
Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Goss, 
Mr.     Hoagland.     Mr.     Hutto.     Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Sangmeister. 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida): 
H.R.  2212.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  other  provisions 
of  law  to  delay  for  1  year  the  effective  dates 
of  the  supplemental  medicare  premium  and 
additional  benefits  under  part  B  of  the  Med- 
icare Program  and  to  require  a  report  from 
the   Comptroller   General   concerning   the 
funding  mechanism  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage  Act  of 
1988;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER: 
H.R.    2213.    A    bill    to    designate    certain 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Idaho  as  wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Broompield.  Mr.  Blaz. 
and  Mr.  Faleomavaega): 
H.R.  2214.  A  bill  to  ratify  certain  agree- 
ments relating  to  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  2215.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  rail- 
roads owned  and  operated  by  the  State  of 
New  York  from  the  coverage  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


By    Mr.    MICHEL   (for    himself,    Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
BiLiRAKis,  and  Mr.  Whittaker): 
H.R.  2216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  medical  as- 
sistance program  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  coverage  for 
pregnant  women  and  infants  and  for  child- 
hood  immunizations,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on   Energy   and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OLIN: 
H.R.  2217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Head  Start 
Act  to  restore  and  expand  Head  Start  serv- 
ices to  more  eligible  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
H.R.  2218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  health  insurance  widely 
available   to   individuals,   based   on   income 
and    assets,    under    a    competitive    system; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  E:nergy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Florio): 
H.R.  2219.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  estab- 
lishing minimum  national  standards  to  pro- 
tect elderly  and  other  residents  of  board 
and  care  facilities:  Jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  2220.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram for  grants  to  States  for  dependent 
care  programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  2221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  impose  an  80-per- 
cent excise  tax  on  honorarium  income  from 
speeches  by  Members  of  Congress  and  all 
other    individuals:    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SHAYS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York): 
H.R.  2222.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  restore  the 
right  of  State  and  local  regulatory  agencies 
to  regulate  cable  television  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Vermont  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Prank,  Ms.  Schneider,  Mr. 
Donnelly,      Mr.      Boehlert.      Mr. 
Machtley.  and  Mr.  Torres): 
H.R.  2223.  A  bill  to  provide  for  expedited 
assessment  of  damages  from  major  oil  spills, 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  disallow  deduction  of  the  costs  for 
cleanup  of  oil  or  hazardous  substance  dis- 
charges: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEARNS: 
H.R.  2224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act  to  provide  a  longer  transition  period 
with  respect  to  qualifying  as  housing  for 
older  persons  for  an  exemption  from  certain 
provisions  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  2225.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  certain  re- 
tirement benefit  payments  are  delivered 
early  when  the  regular  delivery  date  occurs 
on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  legal  holiday; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices Education  and  Labor,  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, Foreign  Affairs,  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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H.R.  2228.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  the  same 
limitation  on  increases  in  deductions  for 
Medicare  part  B  premiums  from  railroad  re- 
tirement annuities  as  currently  applies  to 
Medicare  part  B  deductions  from  Social  Se- 
curity monthly  benefits,  so  that  the  amount 
of  such  an  increase  in  a  given  year  cannot 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  the  annuity;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Labor  Day  Weekend,  September  2-4,  1989, 
as  "National  Drive  for  Life  Weekend;"  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  

By  Mr.  SCHUETTE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HENTtT,   Mr.   Upton,   and  Mr.   Pdr- 

SELL): 

H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posals to  prevent,  contain,  disperse,  and 
clean  up  oil  spills  on  the  territorial  seas, 
coastal  waters,  inland  waterways,  and  lands 
of  the  United  SUtes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Berman,  and  Mr.  Udall): 
H.  Con.  Res.  107.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  enter  into  bilateral 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  securing  reduc- 
tions in  import  duties  on  products  of  which 
each  country  is  a  principal  supplier  of  the 
other;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  MATSUI: 
H.  Res.  146.  Resolution  to  call  for  the 
President  to  take  action  to  enforce  semicon- 
ductor agreement,  and  prevent  further 
unfair  Japanese  trade  practices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

76.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  ra- 
dioactive waste  in  the  Marianas  Trench;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

77.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  Tahoe 
Regional  Planning  Compact;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

78.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  up-to-date 
census  information  on  the  Pacific  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  PORTER  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
2227)  to  authorize  Issuance  of  a  certificate 
of  documentation  for  the  vessel  Nancy  Ann; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SAXTON: 

H.  Res.  147.  Resolution  referring  the  bill 
(H.R.  1555)  for  the  relief  of  Harold  N.  Holt 
to  the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  22:  Mr.  Dingell. 

H.R.  37:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  48:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  70:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
H.R.  82:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  (jONZALEZ,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Armey,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah. 
H.R.  84:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  89:  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Ptjrseix. 

H.R.  90:  Mr.  Dymall-  and  Mrs.  Patter- 
son. 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  Cox. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Bosco  and  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.R.  145:  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  159:  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.R.  169:  Mr.  Schift. 

H.R.  283:  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  286:  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.  293:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Walgren, 
and  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.R.  402:  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Pauntroy,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Moody,  and  Mr. 
Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  422:  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Gillmor.  Mr. 
Weber,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  446:  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Schift, 
and  Mr.  Hastert. 

H.R.  461:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  469:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  518:  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  567:  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Ravenel,  and 
Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  578:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  586:  Mr.  Ravenel  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  594:  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Bonior. 

H.R.  615:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  638:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Rangel.  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  652:  Mr.  Mineta  and  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.R.  746:  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Gonderson,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
Herman.  Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  844:  Mr.  Bunning. 

H.R.  857:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.     

H.R.  904:  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mrs.  Patter- 
son, Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Frank. 
and  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

H.R.  927:  Mr.  Gejdenson  and  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  931:  Mr.  Herman.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
McCloskey,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Bustamante,  and 
Mr.  Carr. 

H.R.  962:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  995:  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  1008:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fa- 
leomavaega.  and  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  1030:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  1036:  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  and  Mr.  Hastert. 

H.R.  1041:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  1048:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York 
and  Mr.  Nagle. 


H.R.  1056:  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Peichan.  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Caroin,  and  Mr. 
Rangel. 

H.R.  1068:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Wise,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  1095:  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Bosco,  Bflr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Kasich,  and  Mr. 
Price 
H.R.  1113:  Mr.  Manton  and  Mr.  Hughes. 
H.R.  1136:  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 
H.R.  1157:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino, Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1158:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.    Pauntroy.    Mr.    Fazio,   Mr.   Ford   of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino. Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Morri- 
son   of    Connecticut.    Mr.    Murphy,    Mr. 
Rangel.    Mr.    Savage,    Mr.    Slattery,    Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 
H.R.  1181:  Mr.  Kolbe. 
H.R.  1199:  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  Wheat. 
H.R.  1260:  Mr.  Atkins. 
H.R.  1281:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota 
and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  1303:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Buechner, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
and  Mr.  Clement. 

H.R.  1337:  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Evans,  and 
Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 

H.R.   1356:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
BORSKI.  and  Mr.  Dymally. 
H.R.  1381:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  1383:  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Matsui.  and 
Mr.  McCXosKEY. 

H.R.  1386:  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.  Sabo.  and  Mr.  Martinez. 
H.R.  1388:  Mr.  Eckart. 
H.R.  1436:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  McMillen 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.    Lewis    of    Georgia,    and    Mr.    Hoch- 
brueckner. 
H.R.  1469:  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  1470:  Mr.  Carper.  

H.R.  1490:  Mr.  Richardson.  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr. 
English.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  Pas- 
cell,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Wise. 
Mr.  Sisisky,  and  Mr.  Markey. 
H.R.  1515:  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hastert. 
H.R.  1528:  Mr.  Kanjorski. 
H.R.  1532:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Puster,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 
H.R.  1560:  Mr.  Florio. 
H.R.  1578:  Mr.  McEwen  and  Mr.  Donald 

E.  LUKENS. 

H.R.  1583:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Houghton, 
and  Mr.  DePazio. 

H.R.  1631:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1652:  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  1661:  Mr.  Bates,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Ra- 
venel, Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Kanjorski,  and 
Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  1675:  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Horton. 
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H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Pnuciifs.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  1677:  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Dwyek  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  1691:  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  di  Lugo,  and 
Mrs.  UiisoKLD. 

HJl,  1727:  Mr.  BnfNm.  Mr.  Jamks.  Mr. 
HOTTO.  Mr.  Orawt.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Stiarns.  Mr.  Oibbons.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
IRKLAMD.  Mr.  Nblson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr. 
YouNC  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1746:  Mr.  Atkins.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Costello.  Mr.  Coorter.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr. 
Lkhman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lipinski.  and  Mr. 
MnoTA. 

H.R.   1748:  Mr.  Armey  and  Mr.  Danne- 


H.R.   17S1:  Mr.  Armey  and  Mr.   Danne- 

lEVER. 

H.R.   1752:  Mr.  Armey  and  Mr.  Danne- 


HJl.  1867:  Mr.  Broomfielo. 

H.R.  1875:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
AnCoiN.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
QciLLEN.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Poster.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr. 
Pauhtroy. 

H.R.  1931:  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinoia.  Mr.  oe  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Del- 

LUMS. 

H.R.  1935:  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Ra- 
venel.  Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
BoNiOR.  Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr.  James. 

H.R.  2025:  Mr.  Akaka  and  Mr.  McClos- 

KIY. 

H.R.  2036:  Mr.  Crane. 

H.R.  2044:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  E)vans,  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

HJl.  2051:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
P^orida.  Mr.  oe  Lugo.  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  3:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Cox.  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.J.  Res.  54:  Ms.  Pelosi  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.J.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Whittew, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Calla- 


han. Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Ooss. 
Mr.  Stusds.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Dorman  of  California.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Taixon.  Mr.  PusTER.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Rangel. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Pish.  Blr.  Brooks.  Mrs. 
MoRELLA.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, and  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.J.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Annunzio.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Be- 
RKxrrER.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Saxton, 
Mr.  Bunning.  Mr.  Rinaluo.  Mr.  Whittaker. 
Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont, 
Mr.  Fuppo.  and  Mr.  Rangcu 

H.J.  Res.  163:  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Fogli- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  BENNrrr,  Mr. 
GiLLMOR.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Darden, 
Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Dymally.  and 
Mr.  Foley. 

H.J.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  E^vans,  and  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.J.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mrs.  RouKEMA.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY,  Mrs.  MoRELLA,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Faleo- 
mavaega. Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Han- 
cock, Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Goodling.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr. 
PuRSELL.  Mr.  BARTLrrr,  and  Mr.  Traxler. 


H.J.  Res.  214:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York 
and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Goss.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  E^o- 
REicH,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  and 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30:  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Applegate  and  Mr. 
Kyl. 

H.  Con.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
Lantos.  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.  Con.  Res.  59:  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Denny 
Smith,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
McEwen,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner.  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.  Con.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi 
and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.  Con.  Res.  88:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Gillmor.  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr. 
Studds. 

H.  Con.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr.  Kyl. 

H.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida. 

H.  Res.  78:  Mr.  Frenzkl. 

H.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Armey  and  Mr.  Fields. 

H.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Crockett. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

36.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  San  Pa- 
tricio County  Courthouse,  Sinton,  TX,  rela- 
tive to  the  Tax  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

37.  Also,  petition  of  Commission  on 
Future  Palau/United  States  relations,  rela- 
tive to  the  Republic  of  Palau's  annual 
budget:  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Tot- 
eign  Affairs  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 
Committee  on  Affrieulture,  Nutrition,  and  Porettry 
Mr  Leahy  (chairman).  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Berlin.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Baucua,  Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr 
Dole.  Mr  Helms.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  BoachwiU.  Mr. 
McConnell.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr  Gorton. 
CommtUee  on  ilppropr*«f«on* 
Mr.  Byrd  (chairman).  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  HoUings. 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mr  Burdick.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Sassrr. 
Mr   DeConrtnl   Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Lautenbem.  Mr. 
Ha.'isin,  Vli    Mikulsk:    Mr    Reid.  Mr    Adams.  Mr. 
Ftowler,  Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr  HaU;eld.  Mr  Stevens.  Mr. 
Mcaure,  Mr.  Gam.  Mr  Cochran.  Mr  Kaslen.  Mr. 
D'Aroalo.  Mr  Rudman.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Domenlcl. 
Mr.  Gras.Mey,  Mr.  Nicklea,  and  Mr.  Oramm. 
ConnmiUet  on  Armed  Service* 
Mr.  Kunn  (chairman).  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr    BIncaman.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr    Glenn. 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr    Wirth.  Mr   Shelby.  Mr   Byrd.  Mr 
Warner.  Mr   Thurmond,  Mr    Cohen.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr  Wallop,  Mr  Gorton,  Mr.  Lotl.  and 
Mr.  Coats. 

Committee  om  Battking.  Houting.  and  Urban 
Affairt 
Mr.  Riegle  (chairman),  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Sar- 
bancfc.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr   Dixon,  Mr  Sasser   Mr.  San- 
lord    Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.   Graham.  Mr    Wirth.  Mr. 
Kerry,    Mr    Bryan,    Mr    Gam,    Mr    Heina.    Mr. 
DAmalo,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mrs  Kassebaum.  and  Mr  Pressler. 
Oommittee  oa  the  Budget 
Mr.  Sasser  (chairman).  Mr.  HoUings,  Mr.  John- 
«lon,  Mr   Riegle,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Laut«nberg.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr    Powler,  Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr    Dodd.  Mr.  Robb.  Mr.  Domenlcl.  Mr. 
Armstrong.  Mr  Boschwiti.  Mr  Symms.  Mr  Grass- 
ley.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr    Nickles.  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr. 
Oramm.  and  Mr.  Bond. 

CommtUee  on  Commieree.  Science,  and 
Tranttxtrtation 
Mr.  HoUings  (chairman),  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr  Exon.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  RockefeUer,  Mr  Bentaen. 
Mr  Kerry.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Robb,  Mr. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  AMERICAS 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OP  CAUPORIf lA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1989 

Mr.  TORRES  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  paper  entitled  "Collective 
Action  In  Support  of  Democracy  in  the  Ameri- 
cas" which  I  ask  you  to  take  the  time  to  read. 

This  paper  was  written  by  Mr.  Brian  Atwood, 
president  of  the  National  Democratic  Institute 
for  International  Affairs  in  collatx>ration  with 
Verwzuela  Foreign  Minister  Ennque  Teiera- 
Paris.  I  know  both  writers  and  I  commend 
theif  vision  of  buikjing  democracy  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. The  paper  was  recently  presented  to 
the  CourKil  of  Freely  Elected  Heads  of  Gov- 
errwnent  at  the  Carter  Presidential  Center  in 
Atlanta.  GA.  Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  far-reaching  plan  regarding  the  de- 
vetopment  of  democratic  forms  of  government 
in  our  hemisphere: 

CoLiicTivi  Action  im  Support  op 

Democracy  in  thi  Americas 

(By  J.   Brian   Atwood,  President.   National 

Democratic  Institute  for  International  Af- 
fairs) 

Trends  toward  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government  In  our  hemi- 
sphere continue  to  t>e  positive.  Last  Octo- 
ber's victory  by  forces  advocating  early  free 
elections  in  Chile  demonstrates  that  the 
democratic  traditions  of  that  proud  nation 
are  very  much  alive.  The  promise  of  free 
elections  in  Paraguay  is  a  hopeful  indicator 
of  positive  change  in  a  nation  that  hereto- 
fore had  not  Joined  the  democratic  main- 
stream. The  prospect  of  peaceful  transfers 
of  power  from  one  elected  government  to 
another— now  Imminent  in  Argentina,  Uru- 
guay. El  Salvador.  Brazil.  Bolivia  and  Peru- 
provide  further  evidence  that  democracy  is 
becoming  institutionalized  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. These  positive  developments  build 
on  more  than  a  decade  of  progress  and 
augur  well  for  the  future  of  our  region. 

Despite  the  positive  trends  and  growing 
consensus  in  support  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, we  note  that  the  overall  environment 
within  which  democracy  must  prove  its 
mettle  and  survive  remains  a  hostile  one. 
The  debt  crisis  has  crippled  economic 
growth  and  forced  governments  to  sulopt 
stringent  austerity  measures.  A  growing 
sutKulture  of  international  drug  traffickers 
has  l>egun  to  corrupt  democratic  institu- 
tions and  poses  a  serious  security  problem 
(or  many  nations.  Non-democratic  forces  of 
the  left  and  right  play  off  one  another  to 
Justify  extremist  tactics  and  thus  constitute 
a  potential  threat  to  the  democratic  core  of 
many  societies.  These  threats  to  the  viabili- 
ty of  our  democratic  systems  must  t>e  ad- 
dressed collectively  and  with  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency. 

This  collective  action  must  l)e  undertaken 
both  at  the  highest  governmental  levels  and 
through  non-governmental  Initiatives.  Steps 
should  be  taken  where  necessary  to  support 
democratic  transitions  and  to  oppose  non- 


democratic  governments  that  hold  onto  ille- 
gitimate power  and  violate  the  human  and 
political  rights  of  their  citizens.  In  this 
regard,  the  Esquipulas  formula,  which  en- 
dorses democratization  and  pluralism  as 
necessary  parts  of  the  resolution  of  the  Cen- 
tral America  crisis,  should  t>e  viewed  as  a 
good  model  for  resolving  conflict  situations. 

Collective  initiatives  should  t>e  consistent 
with  the  international  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  nations  under  the  OAS 
charter,  particularly  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention. Yet,  we  must  recognize  that 
this  principle  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
promotion  of  human  rights  and  democracy. 

The  late  1970's  witnessed  a  revolution  in 
diplomacy  relating  to  governments'  consid- 
eration of  human  rights  issues.  The  admin- 
istration of  President  Jimmy  Carter  led  that 
revolution.  This  change  of  thought  and 
policy  and  the  results  that  have  followed, 
caused  the  community  of  democratic  na- 
tions to  modify  its  concept  of  intervention. 
This  was  recently  recognized  by  former 
Spanish  President  Adolfo  Suarez  in  a  report 
of  the  international  delegation  sent  to  ob- 
serve the  Chile  plebiscite: 

The  recent  Chilean  plebiscite,  although 
formally  an  intenal  matter  falling  within 
the  sovereign  rights  of  Chile,  also  had  an 
international  dimension  of  major  relevance. 
The  old  prinicple  of  classic  international 
law  regarding  nonintervention  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  other  states  is  gradually  reced- 
ing in  importance;  consequently,  the  inter- 
national community  cannot  l>e  indifferent 
to  the  fight  for  freedom,  human  rights  and 
the  rule  of  law.  and  the  interest  of  all  hu- 
manity to  construct  a  completely  free  world. 
Indeed,  the  lack  of  freedom  and  systematic 
human  rights  violations  have  l>ecome  trans- 
gressions of  international  law  that  Justify 
actions  by  the  community  of  nations. 

If  the  OAS.  for  procedural  reasons,  cannot 
be  summoned  to  action,  in  the  support  of 
democracy,  the  democracies  and  the  demo- 
crats of  the  region  must  act,  individally  and 
collectively.  This  paper  sets  forth  proposals 
for  collective  action. 

TRANSITIONAL  SITUATIONS 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  leadership 
vacuums  created  in  several  non-democratic 
nations  in  our  region.  Notable  was  the  situa- 
tion that  developed  in  Haiti  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Jean-Claude  Duvalier  in  1986.  In  the 
initial  stages,  the  successor  military  govern- 
ment appeared  to  tie.  and  perhaps  actually 
was.  committed  to  its  caretaker  role,  even 
seeking  financial  and  technical  assistance  in 
making  the  transition  to  a  constitutional  de- 
mocracy. Sutisequent  countervailing  pres- 
sures from  recidivist,  non-democratic  forces 
within  Haiti  were  not  matched  in  turn  by  an 
adequate  Haitian  or  international,  pro- 
democratic  response.  Some  nations,  notably 
Canada.  Prance,  the  United  States  and  Ven- 
ezuela, attempted  to  aid  the  transition,  but 
this  assistance  fell  short  of  what  was 
needed.  Worse,  some  democratic  nations  of 
the  region  chose  to  look  the  other  way 
when  the  Haitian  military  sabotaged  the 
November  1987  election  for  a  constitutional 
president  and  parliament. 

We.  the  democratic  governments  and  po- 
litical parties  of  the  Americas,  should 
commit  ourselves  to  expeditious  collective 


action  in  situations  where  changes  in  gov- 
ernment give  hope  for  a  democratic  transi- 
tion. When  situations  arise  such  as  in  Haiti, 
and.  most  recently,  in  Paraguay,  we  recom- 
mend the  following  steps  by  the  hemi- 
sphere's democracies: 

1.  An  emergency  meeting  of  foreign  minis- 
ters from  democratic  nations  should  be 
held,  if  possible  within  the  OAS  context,  to 
share  information  on  the  developing  situa- 
tion and  to  plan  a  multilateral  response.  A 
collective  statement  of  concern  should  be 
issued  holding  the  particular  government  to 
its  international  obligations  with  respect  to 
human  rights  and  representative  democra- 
cy. 

2.  A  survey  mission  should  then  be  sent  to 
the  nation  in  crisis  to  assess  the  situation, 
discuss  with  the  successor  government  its 
intentions  and  determine  its  needs  if  a  com- 
mitment to  a  democratic  transition  is  made. 
This  high-level  delegation  would  report  its 
recommendations  for  collective  action  to 
the  OAS  and/or  to  the  ad  hoc  group  of 
democratic  foreign  ministers. 

3.  A  collective  action  plan  would  t>e  de- 
vised, which  would  include  the  provision  or 
the  withdrawal  of  assistance  at  governmen- 
tal and  non-governmental  levels.  A  series  of 
automatic  escalatory  steps  should  be  agreed 
upon,  starting  with  diplomatic  statements 
and  leading  to  subsequent  economic  and  po- 
litical actions  if  the  situation  merits. 

4.  The  group  of  foreign  ministers,  working 
within  and  l>eyond  the  OAS.  would  seek 
ways  to  demonstrate  ongoing,  high-level 
international  interest  during  the  transition 
period  evaluating  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic laws  and  procedures  and  helping  to 
prepare  and  strengthen  democratic  institu- 
tions for  the  role  they  will  have  to  play.  The 
group  could  designate  representatives  who 
would  maintain  a  presence  in  the  country  to 
monitor  political  developments  and  demon- 
strate continuing  interest  in  the  democrati- 
zation process,  consistent,  of  course,  with 
the  requirements  of  the  principle  of  non- 
interventionism. 

As  the  Haiti  situation  demonstrated,  a 
democratic  transition  can  tie  lost  in  the  ear- 
liest stages  if  the  international  community 
allows  the  discredited  forces  of  the  ancien 
regime  time  and  space  to  regroup.  We  be- 
lieve that  concerted  action,  always  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  international  law 
and  treaty  obligations,  is  called  for  at  these 
historic  moments  of  opportunity. 

When  a  democratic  government  appears 
to  be  at  risk  of  falling  to  non-democratic  ele- 
ments, the  community  of  democratic  na- 
tions should  be  prepared  to  commit  itself  to 
a  specific  set  of  deterrent  steps.  Non-demo- 
cratic elements  must  be  aware  that  the  con- 
sequences of  their  actually  gaining  power 
through  violent  means  will  be  severe. 

TREATMENT  OP  NON-DEMOCRATIC  STATES 

There  are  only  a  few  non-democratic 
states  left  in  our  hemishpere.  Each  case 
must  of  course  t>e  considered  separately. 
Generally,  however,  these  states  must  be 
seen  as  in  violation  of  their  obligations 
under  the  OAS  charter  and  should  l>e  isolat- 
ed accordingly. 

Advocates  of  democracy  within  their  bor- 
ders should  be  encouraged  and  protected  to 
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the  maximum  extent  possible  by  the  demo- 
cratic community.  Divisions  within  a  demo- 
cratic opposition  along  political,  personal  or 
ideological  lines  are  damaging  to  the  effort 
to  effect  change  and  should  be  discouraged 
by  the  international  community.  Assistance 
given  to  such  an  opposition  should  be  de- 
signed to  encourage  coalition  building  and  a 
united  effort. 

If  non-democratic  nations  desire  'normal" 
diplomatic,  political  or  trade  relations  with 
their  neighbors,  the  quid  pro  giio  should  be 
the  creation  of  open  space  for  free  expres- 
sion and  political  activity  within  their  bor- 
ders. Our  goal  should  be  the  integration  or 
reintegration  of  all  the  American  states 
into  the  democratic  community. 

SUPPORTING  DEMOCRACY  THROUGH  PARTY 
NETWORKS 

Much  of  the  business  of  fostering  and  de- 
veloping democracy  before  and  after  these 
moments  of  crisis/opportunity  must  be  done 
by  non-governmental  institutions,  some  of 
which  may  be  publicly  supported.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  seen  a  network  of  democratic 
political  parties  effectively  operate  in  a 
manner,  and  in  areas  where  governmental 
activity  would  be  diplomatically  inappropri- 
ate or  impractical. 

The  democratic  opposition  in  Chile  bene- 
fitted from  support,  advice  and  resources 
from  foreign  political  institutions.  Interna- 
tional delegations  comprised  of  party  lead- 
ers, some  of  whom  were  government  leaders 
as  well,  have  observed  elections,  offering 
vital  tntemational  support  for  the  demo- 
cratic electoral  process.  Party  foundations 
and  Institutes  such  as  our  own  Gonzalo  Bar- 
rios Foundation  and  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Institute  for  International  Affairs  are 
working  to  strengthen  democratic  institu- 
tions (as  have  similar  institutes  in  Europe 
and  Ijatin  America).  Governments  should 
support  and  encourage  this  work. 

Every  nation  must  find  its  own  way  to  the 
democratic  path.  There  is  no  one  blueprint 
for  every  nation's  democracy.  But  today, 
demoeraU  of  all  ideological  persuasions 
seeking  to  build  democracies  can  profit  from 
the  lessons  of  past  struggles  in  other  na- 
tions. In  this  spirit  of  collective  exchange 
and  hemispheric  comity,  we  suggest  that 
governments  and  party  leaders  pay  special 
attention  to  the  following  areas  of  challenge 
and  opportunity. 

Political  parties 
Political  parties  must  be  viewed  as  funda- 
mental institutions  in  a  democracy.  If  they 
are  successful  and  strong,  so  will  be  the 
democratic  system  itself. 

Using  the  machinery  of  our  parties,  we 
can  form  l>onds  either  according  to  ideologi- 
cal affinities  or  on  a  non-partisan  basis. 
Through  these  contracts,  we  must  look  to 
the  weakest  of  our  fellow  parties  and  pro- 
vide effective  aid.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant In  the  new  democracies  of  our  region 
where  political  skills  require  practical  devel- 
opment. For  the  most  part,  this  means 
training  in  the  fundamental  functions  of  a 
political  party:  organization,  message  devel- 
opment, use  of  the  media,  constituent  serv- 
ices, the  surveying  of  public  opinion,  cam- 
paign techniques  and  ideological  principles 
and  objectives. 

In  countries  where  democracy  is  not  yet 
established,  democratic  parties  in  the  hemi- 
sphere should  seek  opportunities  and  estab- 
lish mechanisms  to  work  collectively  despite 
their  ideological  differences.  Member  par- 
ties of  the  Socialist,  Uberal,  and  Christian 
Democratic  internationals,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Etemocrat  Union,  should  explore  po- 
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tential  areas  of  cooperation,  either  within 
their  respective  internationals  or  jointly, 
across  ideological  lines. 

Civil-military  relations 
There  is  perhaps  no  greater  threat  to 
fragile  democratic  systems  in  our  hemi- 
sphere or  elsewhere  than  the  inability  to  in- 
tegrate the  military  forces  of  a  nation  into 
the  civil  society.  If  our  region's  democratic 
leaders  are  to  succeed,  they  must  establish 
the  principle  of  civilian  authority  and  con- 
trol. This  is  a  difficult  challenge,  for  they 
must  prevail  UF>on  those  who  bear  anns  to 
accept  the  authority  of  those  who  do  not. 

We  have  had  noUble  success  in  achieving 
this  goal  within  our  hemisphere.  The  expe- 
rience of  Venezuela  is  most  instructive.  Ven- 
ezuela has  managed  to  integrate  an  armed 
force  that  hUtorically  was  separated  from 
its  society  by  differences  of  education,  train- 
ing and  political  philosophy.  Today,  Venezu- 
ela's military  plays  an  integral  part  in  the 
democratic  life  of  the  nation.  It  is  part  of 
the  political  establishment  and  is  integrated 
socially,  educationally  and  politically;  its  in- 
dividual members  reflect  the  diversity  of 
the  nation.  Furthermore,  Venezuela  has 
produced  a  civilian  leadership  knowledgea- 
ble of  military  matters  and  fully  capable  of 
making  the  judgmenU  necessary  to  exercise 
policy-making  responsibilities. 

This  and  other  positive  experiences  in 
civil-military  relations  should  be  shared. 
Many  of  the  newer  democracies  in  our 
region  remain  under  constant  threat  from 
military  forces  that  do  not  accept  civilian 
authority  or  that  accept  it  only  tenUtively. 
We  call  upon  the  established  democratic 
governments  and  their  military  forces  to 
begin  to  encourage  a  process  of  reform  lead- 
ing to  the  full  integration  of  the  military 
into  the  democratic  constitutional  order. 
Election  processes 
Elections,  as  we  have  learned,  do  not  by 
themselves  translate  into  democracies.  For 
years,  dictators  such  as  Somoza  and 
Stroessner  sought  to  legitimize  their  re- 
gimes by  perverting  the  electoral  process  in 
their  countries.  The  expense  to  Nicaragua 
and  Paraguay  in  the  destruction  or  negation 
of  democratic  values  was  great  and  is  re- 
flected today  in  voter  cynicism  or  ambiva- 
lence toward  the  political  process. 

Much  has  changed  in  the  interim.  Today, 
the  international  community  of  democracies 
has  become  much  more  actively  interested 
in  the  conduct  of  free  and  fair  elections.  In 
this  hemisphere,  the  contemporary  practice 
is  for  international  delegations  to  be  wel- 
comed as  observers.  Their  presence  serves 
both  to  bear  witness  to  the  process  and  to 
evaluate,  based  on  internationally  recog- 
nized standards,  the  conduct  of  elections. 

The  Council  of  Freely-Elected  Heads  of 
Government  has  a  special  role  to  play  in  en- 
couraging the  conduct  of  free  and  open  elec- 
tions, in  evaluating  electoral  systems  and  in 
participating  In  the  observation  of  elections. 
Delegations,  operating  under  the  Council's 
auspices,  have  visited  nations  in  the  region 
to  review  election  laws  and  observe  elec- 
tions. Missions  such  as  these  serve  the 
voters  of  the  visited  nation  and  inform  the 
international  community. 

As  noted,  governments  view  elections  as  a 
way  to  gain  needed  legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of 
their  own  people  and  the  world,  but  such  le- 
gitimacy should  come  only  through  the  con- 
duct of  an  open  campaign  and  a  free  and 
fair  election.  We  suggest  the  creation  of  a 
new  election  monitoring  commission  under 
the  auspices  of  the  OAS  with  authorities 
similar    to    those    of    the    Inter-American 
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Human  Rights  Commission.  Such  a  commis- 
sion would  organize  impartial  election  ob- 
servation delegations  who  would  report 
their  findings  to  the  OAS. 

SUMMARY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  development  of  democracy  must  be 
the  primary  responsibility  of  indigenous 
groups  active  within  national  borders.  How- 
ever, the  commimity  of  democracies,  at  Iwth 
the  official  and  non-official  levels,  has 
become  an  important  factor  in  encouraging 
and  assisting  these  groups.  Great  strides 
have  been  taken  in  the  human  rights  field;  a 
similar  consensus  should  be  reached  con- 
cerning the  steps  needed  to  encourage  de- 
mocratization. 

We  recommend  that  the  following  specific 
steps  be  agreed  to  in  principle  by  the  Coun- 
cil: 

1.  That  a  caucus  of  democratic  nations  be 
formed  to  press  the  OAS  to  take  emergency 
action  in  crisis  or  transitional  situations,  or, 
failing  that,  to  form  their  own  secretariat 
for  taking  collective  action  as  described 
herein. 

2.  That  the  Council  of  Freely-Elected 
Heads  of  Government  take  additional  steps 
in  support  of  indigenous  democratic  groups, 
particularly  when  transition  situations 
arise.  These  steps  might  include  reviewing 
election  systems  against  international 
standards  and  leading  observer  delegations. 

3.  That  the  democratic  community  contin- 
ue to  participate  in  international  delega- 
tions to  observe  elections,  particularly  in 
countries  in  transition;  that  members  of  the 
Council  use  their  influence  to  convince  re- 
luctant governments  to  permit  such  obser- 
vations; and  that  the  OAS  consider  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  commission  to  be  charged 
with  monitoring  elections  and  reporting  its 
findings  to  the  international  community. 

4.  That  democratic  party  foundations  fur- 
ther develop  consultative  networks  to  co- 
ordinate activities  in  support  of  strengthen- 
ing democratic  institutions  within  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

5.  That  the  civil-military  relationship  be 
given  urgent  attention  and  that  those  demo- 
cratic nations  that  have  succeeded  in  inte- 
grating the  military  into  the  constitutional 
order  make  a  special  effort  to  share  their 
positive  experience. 

6.  That  governments  of  the  hemisphere 
place  the  factors  negatively  affecting  demo- 
cratic development— the  debt  crisis,  drug 
trafficking  and  consumption,  and  interven- 
tionism  by  non-democratic  elements— high 
on  their  foreign  policy  agenda  and  that  they 
work  collectively  toward  their  mitigation. 

7.  That  all  hemispheric  nations  take  legal 
steps  to  protect  fundamental  human  and 
political  righte  and  that  they  accept  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Inter-American  Court  over 
matters  involving  Individual  and  group  free- 
doms. 


KILDEE  HONORS  RAYMOND  K.S. 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IH  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  Nation  an  award  ceremony  that  will  be 
held  Tuesday,  May  9,  in  my  hometown  o( 
Flint.  Ml,  honoring  Mr.  Raymond  K.S.  Lee.  Mr, 
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Le«  is  recognized  as  the  reciptent  of  the 
Golden  Door  Avvard  t>y  ttie  International  Insti- 
tute of  Flint  in  horxx  of  his  lifelong  commit- 
ment to  America,  the  land  of  opportunity. 

This  award  is  inspired  by  Emma  Lazarus' 
poem,  "Tf>e  GoMen  Door, "  inscnbed  at  tfie 
bottom  of  tf>e  Statue  of  Liberty  The  poem  de- 
picts America  as  the  "light  of  Lit)erty,"  as  wit- 
nessed by  immigrants.  People  like  Raymond 
Lee,  who  immigrated  from  Hong  Kong  in 
1966,  are  witnesses  to  that  great  "light"  and 
to  ttie  opporturuties  America  offers  for  people 
around  Vhe  world. 

Mr.  Lee  is  a  highly  motivated  and  extremely 
dedicated  community  servant  in  the  Flint  area 
Throughout  his  career,  Raymorxl  has  distin- 
guished himself  through  many  noteworthy 
deeds  and  accomplishments.  Raymond  was 
bom  in  Hong  Kong  in  1946  and  attended 
La  Saile  High  Schooi  in  Hong  Kong.  After  ar- 
rivir>g  in  Flint  Ml.  in  1968,  Mr.  Lee  attended 
tt>e  University  of  Michigan — FNnt  and  received 
his  degree  in  1973.  He  has  been  employed  by 
the  Micfugan  National  Corp.  since  1969  and  is 
currently  a  senior  mortgage  officer  with  the 
corporation.  Taking  advantage  of  America's 
fine  educational  institutions  has  aided  Mr.  Lee 
in  attaining  his  career  goals. 

Mr.  Raymond  K.S.  Lee  has  truly  t>een  an 
asset  to  our  country  sirKe  his  arrival  As  a 
dedicated  community  volunteer.  Mr  Lee  has 
unselfishly  demonstrated  his  willingness  to 
serve  his  felk>w  Americans.  He  is  a  member 
of  a  number  of  community  boards  including 
ttie  International  Institute  and  tfie  Urt>an  Coali- 
tion. He  is  a  commissioner  for  ttie  Human  Re- 
lations Commission  of  Flint  and  is  a  member. 
as  well  as  a  past  president,  of  the  Chinese 
Association  of  Flint.  He  is  a  meml)er  of  tfie 
Flint  Woodcarvers  and  is  treasurer  of  tfie 
Sister  City  Committee. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  distinguisfied  man  wfio  will 
be  honored  May  9  has  demonstrated  by  his 
actions  tfie  personification  of  true  community 
service.  As  a  result  of  fiis  presence  and  un- 
wavering commitment  of  this  country.  Mr.  Lee 
has  succeeded  in  making  this  community  a 
better  place  in  wtiich  to  live.  This  gentlernan 
lias  my  utmost  respect  and  admiration  in  re- 
ceiving tfie  GokJen  Door  Award.  I  am  proud  to 
tie  his  Congressman  and  proud  to  extend  to 
him  some  of  the  recognition  that  he  so  richly 
deserves. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EUGENE  J.  KANE, 
SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OP 
THE  YUAR 


UMI 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PKintSYLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1989 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Eugene  J.  Kane  wfio  lias 
been  named  ttie  outstanding  "Small  Business 
Person  of  ttie  Year"  t»y  ttie  Greater  Scranton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Scranton,  PA.  This 
honor  is  given  in  recognition  of  significant 
contributions  to  the  community  and  for 
•ctiievement  of  excellence  in  txjsiness. 

Mr.  Kane  is  president  of  Kane  Is  Able.  Inc , 
Kane  Freight  Lines,  Inc.,  Kane  Warefiousing 
Inc..  and  chairman  of  ttie  Board  of  Kane  Traf- 
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fie  Services,  Inc.  Gene  Kane's  contributions  to 
the  tietterment  of  the  Scranton  area  are  evi- 
dent in  his  longstanding  and  fruitful  efforts  to 
improve  the  economic  opportunities  of  Its  citi- 
zens. He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  High 
School  and  Lackawanna  Business  College.  In 
pursuit  of  higher  education.  Gene  attended 
the  University  of  Scranton  and  also  completed 
courses  in  logistk:s  at  Temple  University  and 
Ohio  State  University. 

In  addition  to  his  various  business  ventures. 
Gene  Kane  has  given  generously  of  his  free 
time  and  energy  to  professional  organizations 
and  community  groups.  Gene  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Truck  As- 
sociation and  Is  currently  active  with  tfie 
Warehouse  Education  and  Research  Council, 
tfie  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
Distribution  Service,  Inc.,  and  tfie  American 
Trucking  Association.  He  is  a  memtier  of  tfie 
Traffic  Club  of  New  York,  tfie  Nortfieast  Traffic 
Club,  and  tfie  Scranton  Club.  Young  people  in 
tfie  Scranton  area  know  Gene  Kane  from  his 
work  with  tfie  boys  and  giris  clubs  and  tfie 
Forest  Lakes  Council  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  admire  him  for  his  tireless  efforts  on  their 
behalf  Gene  also  devotes  his  time  to  tioth  tfie 
Pennsylvania  Regional  Tissue  and  Transplant 
Bank  and  the  KIwanis  Club. 

No  matter  how  proud  the  Scranton  commu- 
nity IS  of  Eugene  Kane  and  his  accomplish- 
ments, no  one  is  prouder  than  his  wife  Joan 
and  their  tovely  family.  Gene  has  endowed 
many  with  that  most  precious  commodity 
which  allows  lives  to  be  fulfilled  and  gives  life 
to  all  possibilities:  a  job. 

For  his  contritxjtions  to  improving  the  lives 
of  tfie  citizens  of  the  district  I  am  privileged  to 
represent,  I  salute  Eugene  J.  Kane  for  receiv- 
ing this  tnbute. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  DENY  HEALTH 
CARE  TO  POOR  WHILE 
OTHERS  GET  PACE  LIPTS? 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  an  excellent  essay  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  by  Biomedical  Ethicist 
Arthur  Caplan. 

Too  many  people  are  spending  time  debat- 
ing tfie  merits  and  dements  of  liposuction, 
while  the  poor  in  our  society  are  being  left  to 
die.  Caplan's  article  asks  the  key  question, 
"How  can  we  deny  health  care  to  poor  while 
others  get  face  lifts?" 

How  Cam  We  Dnty  Health  Care  to  Poor 

While  Others  Get  Face  Lifts? 

(By  Arthur  L.  Caplan) 

The  American  health-care  system,  the  ex- 
perts say,  is  going  bust  at  a  rapid  rate.  Ef- 
forts to  contain  our  burgeoning  $500  billion- 
plus  tab  through  economic  Juggling  and 
shifts  to  prepaid  medical  plans  have  l>een  a 
total  failure. 

The  dilemma  of  how  to  pay  for  health 
care  Is  forcing  some  public  officials  to  think 
the  unthinkable.  Alameda  County  and  the 
state  of  Oregon  recently  announced  plans  to 
institute  explicit  rationing  policies  for 
health  care. 


But.  liefore  you  applaud  the  realism,  con- 
sider that  these  plans  would  ration  access  to 
health  care  only  for  the  poor.  The  medically 
indigent  of  Alameda  County  and  those  eligi- 
ble for  Medicaid  in  Oregon  will  be  required 
by  law  to  forgo  life-saving  medical  care.  One 
generation's  war  on  poverty  Is  tiecoming  an- 
other's war  against  the  poor. 

Officials  in  both  Oregon  and  Alameda 
County  note  that  the  poor  have  always 
gotten  less  access  to  health  care  than  the 
rich.  This  is  true.  But  our  society's  failure  to 
meet  the  health-care  needs  of  the  poor 
hardly  Justifies  a  public  policy  that  asks  the 
poor  to  bear  the  burden  of  rationing  as  a 
matter  of  law. 

Who  concocted  this  blatantly  unethical 
scheme?  Incredibly,  the  inspiration  for  lioth 
the  California  and  Oregon  plans  for  pocket- 
IxKik  triage  comes  in  part  from  those  in  my 
line  of  work— medical  ethicists. 

A  California  bioethics  consulting  firm  is 
being  paid  by  Alameda  County  and  Oregon 
state  officials  to  provide  moral  rationales 
for  dropping  the  poor  out  of  the  health-care 
lifeboat.  The  consultants  appear  to  lie  ap- 
proaching their  task  with  gusto. 

"You  have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere." 
one  morallst-for-hire  said  in  a  recent  news- 
paper article  about  Alameda  County's  deci- 
sion to  begin  rationing  for  the  poor.  "We'll 
provide  all  services  to  a  diminishing  seg- 
ment of  the  population,  and  literally  we'll 
throw  the  rest  of  the  people  overboard. 
We're  thinning  the  soup  and  lengthening 
the  line,"  he  explained  in  language  more  ap- 
propriate to  Scrooge  than  Jesus,  Kant,  Mill 
or  Niebuhr. 

No  hint  is  given  of  the  theoretical  position 
that  would  Justify  aiming  all  rationing  ef- 
forts at  the  poor.  But  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a 
moral  or  religious  ethic  that  holds  that 
when  a  nation  cannot  pay  its  doctor  bills,  it 
is  the  poor  and  only  the  [>oor  who  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  see  a  doctor. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  ethicist 
could  become  involved  in  a  scheme  so  bla- 
tantly unfair  as  that  of  rationing  necessary 
health  care  only  for  the  poor.  What  is  worse 
is  that  the  same  ethicists  and  the  officials 
taking  their  advice,  who  are  enthusiastically 
directing  triage  at  the  California  and 
Oregon  health-care  lifeboats,  are  not  asking 
whether  it  is  really  necessary  in  1989  to  in- 
stitute the  rationing  of  necessary  medical 
care  for  anyone. 

Before  saying  goodby  to  the  indigent,  why 
aren't  public  officials  in  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia thinking  alxiut  reforming  a  malpractice 
system  that  adds  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  slate- financed  health-care  costs  each 
year?  Before  saying  no  to  a  lione  marrow 
transplant  for  a  3-year-old  whose  mother  is 
on  Medicaid,  couldn't  county  and  state  legis- 
lators insist  that  every  licensed  hospital  and 
physician  he  required  by  law  to  provide  a 
fixed  percentage  of  care  for  those  who 
cannot  pay? 

Before  creating  laws  that  would  send 
some  of  the  poor  to  a  premature  demise, 
county  and  state  officials  ought  to  require 
private  health  Insurers  to  charge  sul>scrib- 
ers  an  additional  premium  that,could  tie 
used  to  supplement  the  pitifully  small  budg- 
ets of  Medicaid  and  public  hospitals.  And 
would  it  not  make  some  sense  to  Insist  on  a 
luxury  tax,  which  could  tie  used  to  help 
meet  the  crucial  health-care  needs  of  the 
poor,  from  the  rich  who  avail  themselves  uf 
psychotherapy,  vitamins,  cosmetic  surgery, 
diet  clinics  and  stress-management  semi- 
nars? 

It  is  wrong  to  make  the  poor  and  only  the 
poor  tiear  the  burden  of  rationing.  It  is  un- 
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ethical to  Institute  rationing  of  necessary 
health  services  for  any  group  of  Americans 
unless  we  have  made  every  effort  to  be  as 
efficient  and  as  frugal  as  we  can  be  in 
spending  our  health-care  dollars. 

At  a  time  when  some  can  indulge  their 
wants  by  buying  a  face  lift,  it  seems  extraor- 
dinarily hard  for  ethicists  or  legislators  to 
convincingly  argue  that  they  have  no  other 
option  but  to  condemn  the  poor  to  die  for 
want  of  money. 


T.T^  COLE'S  REMAINS  HAVE 
COME  HOME 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, after  nearly  22  years  of  waiting,  the  family 
of  Navy  Comdr.  LeGrande  O.  Cole,  Jr..  finally 
has  a  confirmation  of  what  happened  to  their 
loved  one  in  Vietnam.  Lee  Cole  had  been 
missing  in  action  since  he  was  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam  on  June  30,  1967.  On 
May  5.  he  will  receive  a  military  burial  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery. 

Lee  Cole  flew  100  missions  during  his  first 
tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  and  was  a  highly  deco- 
rated Navy  pilot.  Among  his  many  ijiedals,  he 
received  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  the 
Purple  Heart,  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal, 
the  Vietnam  Service  Medal,  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Campaign  Air  Medal,  and  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Service  Medal.  Lee  was  part  of  an 
attack  squadron  based  on  the  aircraft  carrier 
Intrepid  during  his  second  tour  of  duty  when 
his  plane  was  shot  down  over  Vinh,  North 
Vietnam. 

While  I  did  not  personally  know  Lee,  I  did 
have  the  pleasure  to  work  closely  with  his  par- 
ents to  gain  information  on  their  son.  While  in 
Vietnam  in  1986  and  again  in  1988.  1  spoke  to 
the  Vietnamese  regarding  Lee  and  presented 
them  with  information  pertaining  to  this  case. 

Lee's  remains  were  returned  by  Vietnam 
this  past  November  and  were  positively  identi- 
fied in  February  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. He  is  survived  by  his  parents.  Hazel 
and  LeGrande  Cole.  Sr..  his  wife.  Billie  Jo.  a 
son.  Kenneth  Mark,  one  sister,  Cindy  Vogel. 
and  a  brother,  Donald. 

My  thoughts  and  best  wishes  go  out  to  the 
friends  and  family  members  whose  lives  were 
touched  by  Lee  during  his  short  life.  After  22 
years  of  wondering  and  waiting,  Lee  Cole  has 
finally  come  home. 

CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  ASIAN  PACIFIC  HERITAGE 
WEEK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  Filipinos  in  America— Exploring  New  Dimen- 
sions." 

Asian  Pacific  American  Heritage  Week  pre- 
sents a  unique  opportunity  for  the  Asian  Pacif- 
ic community  to  share  with  our  friends,  col- 
leagues, and  the  general  community,  our  rich 
and  diverse  culture.  The  week  long  celebra- 
tion highlights  the  significant  contributions  the 
Asian  Pacific  community  has  made  in  Califor- 
nia and  throughout  the  country  as  well  as  ac- 
knowledges the  challenges  facing  our  commu- 
nity in  the  future. 

This  year's  theme  honors  the  immeasurable 
contributions  the  Filipino-Americans  have 
made  to  America  during  the  last  226  years. 
From  the  eariy  settlers  in  Louisiana  in  1 763  to 
the  soldiers  fighting  for  our  country  during 
World  War  II.  from  the  farmwori^ers  to  the  pro- 
fessionals, the  Filipino-Americans  have  con- 
tributed their  skills,  their  spirit  and  their  lives  to 
enrich  our  Nation.  Our  Nation  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  their  contributions  as  the  Filipino- 
American  community  of  over  1 .200,000  strong 
continues  to  explore  new  dimensions  and 
hurdle  new  challenges  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  our  Filipino-Americans  during  this 
special  week-long  celebration  of  Asian  Pacific 
American  Heritage  Week.  I  commend  the 
many  achievements  of  the  Asian  Pacific  com- 
munity highlighted  during  this  festive  celebra- 
tion and  extend  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  in  all  of  their  future  endeavors. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
1 1  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Asian  Pacific  American  Heritage 
Week  celebrated  in  California  the  week  May  8 
through  May  14.  I  particulariy  want  to  salute 
this  year's  theme:  "Planting  Roots;  226  Years 


LOSING  FAITH 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Losing 
Faith"  is  the  title  of  a  feature  article  in  the 
May  1.  1989.  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
It  refers  to  a  poll  revealing  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  no  longer  assume  that  their  chil- 
dren will  be  better  off  than  they  are.  The  arti- 
cle concurs; 

The  Golden  Years  are  over  •  *  *  the 
economy's  ability  to  provide  greater  returns 
to  every  working  American  has  faltered. 

The  Journal  fails  to  come  up  with  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  bring  optimism  and  rising 
prosperity  back.  Yet  we  cannot  honestly  say 
to  our  children  that  we  have  done  everything 
within  our  power  to  save  their  patrimony.  We 
have  not  made  a  frontal  attack  on  the  regime 
of  high  interest  rates,  which  is  the  real  culprit 
robbing  our  children  of  the  American  dream. 

I  insert  my  response  to  the  "Losing  Faith" 
article.  I  exhort  my  colleagues  in  Congress, 
and  all  other  people  of  good  will,  to  resist  the 
counsel  of  pessimism  and  defeatism.  Ameri- 
ca's dynamism  has  always  been  due  to  the 
belief  that  each  generation  would  live  better 
than  the  last.  It  is  surely  not  beyond  the  power 
and  the  wit  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  restore 
the  birthright  of  our  children,  thus  putting  an 
end  to  the  dissipation  of  America's  dynamism. 

Bring  Back  Optimism— Bring  Back  Gold 

Bonds 

(By  Bill  Dannemeyer.  M.C.) 

A  stark  change  in  expectations  is  revealed 
by  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal/NBC  news 
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poll.  Despite  seven  years  of  solid  economic 
growth,  Americans  who  think  the  standard 
of  living  Is  falling  outnumber,  for  the  first 
time,  those  who  think  it  is  rising.  In  a  fea- 
ture front-page  article  (May  1,  1989)  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  concludes  that  "the 
Golden  Years  are  over".  In  the  past  decade 
and  a  half,  the  economy's  ability  to  provide 
greater  returns  to  every  working  American 
has  faltered.  And  there  are  some  trends, 
such  as  the  rapid  buildup  of  debt,  and  the 
perennial  banking  crisis,  that  portend  even 
more  trouble  for  the  future. 

The  article  is  ominously  entitled:  "Losing 
Faith".  It  stresses  that  at  the  heart  of  the 
debate  over  living  standards  lies  a  troubling 
paradox.  The  world  is  going  through  a 
whirlwind  of  technological  changes,  with 
advances  emerging  almost  dally  in  fast- 
moving  fields  such  as  microelectronics,  com- 
puters, and  biotechnology.  But  those  tech- 
nological changes  are  not  fuelling  economic 
growth  as  they  did  in  the  past.  "The  com- 
puter revolution  has  shown  up  every- 
where—except in  productivity  figures",  com- 
plained one  economist  interviewed  by  the 
paper.  The  problem  of  stagnating  living 
standards  is  tied  up  with  the  problem  of  the 
sharp  decline  in  growth  of  productivity.  Ad- 
vances in  manufacturing  technology  provide 
the  basis  for  increases  in  productivity 
which,  in  turn,  form  the  foundation  for  a 
steady  rise  in  material  well-being.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  inflation-adjusted  wages 
in  the  U.S.,  which  were  increasing  at  the  av- 
erage rate  of  almost  2%  per  annum  during 
the  decades  before  1971,  have  been  declin- 
ing at  the  average  rate  of  %%  since. 

Although  the  Journal  cites  the  budget 
deficit  and  the  debt  spiral  as  the  greatest 
threat  to  future  living  standards.  Its  analy- 
sis stops  short  of  offering  a  comprehensive 
solution.  It  fails  to  see  the  significance  of 
1971.    That    year   sticks   out.    like   a   sore 
thumb,  in  every  statistic  and  every  chart. 
1971  was  the  year  when  America's  promises 
to  pay  lost  their  meaning— the  year  when 
President  Nixon   "closed  the  gold  window", 
and  Congress  abdicated  its  Constitutional 
responsibility   to  define  what  a  dollar  is. 
1971  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  cap- 
ital decumulatlon  and  capital  destruction, 
affecting    agriculture.    Industry,    and   even 
banking.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  the  era 
of  soft  dollars,  making  it  possible  for  for- 
eigners to  move  in  and  to  snap  up  surviving 
American  assets  at  bargain-basement  prices. 
It  unveiled  skyrocketing  and  volatile  com- 
modity prices.  It  Invented   "stagflation".  It 
ushered  In  a  regime  of  high  and  volatile  In- 
terest rates.  It  heralded  a  regime  of  low  and 
uncertain  bond  values.  It  made  the  savings 
rate  collapse.   It  put   the  debt-spiral   into 
high  gear.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  the  root  cause  of  our  troubles  goes 
back  to  the  quality  of  promises  men  live  by. 
The  speedy   restoration   of   rising   living 
standards,  productivity,  and  capital  accumu- 
lation will  become  possible  as  soon  as  we  are 
ready  to  address  the  issue  of  quality  of 
promises.    To    bring    back    the    American 
Dream,  we  must  bring  back  gold  bonds.  We 
could  eliminate  the  entire  budget  deficit  in 
four  years  without  gimmickry,  if  we  refi- 
nanced the  maturing  short-term  debt  by  is- 
suing gold  bonds.  A  new  breeze  of  confi- 
dence in  America's  promises  would  change 
the  atmosphere  in  the  world  economy.  For- 
eign scavengers,  who  are  picking  up  the 
pieces  after  our  real-esUte,  bond,  and  stock 
markets  crashed,  would  be  driven  out.  A 
new  era  of  reconstruction  could  start,  to  re- 
build the  capital  base  of  America's  industry, 
agriculture,    and    banking.    The    time-hal- 
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lowed  virtue  of  thrift  would  be  ?lven  a  new 
lease  on  life.  The  money-changers  and  spec- 
ulators, who  drive  currency  and  bond  values 
down  so  that  they  could  drive  them  up 
again,  and  make  a  killing  at  both  ends  of 
the  swing  at  the  expense  of  the  productive 
elements  in  society,  would  be  chaJsed  out  of 
the  temple.  Pessimism,  as  if  by  magic,  would 
disappear  and  give  way  to  a  new,  creative 
optimism. 

Unfortunately,  ignorance  and  vested  in- 
terest stand  in  the  way.  The  men  in  charge 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  are  usurpers 
j  of  powers,  powers  which  by  the  Constitu- 
tion belong  to  Congress.  They  will  not  yield 
without  a  fight.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  clear 
that  Congress  is  ready  to  reassert  itself  and 
its  monetary  powers. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal/NBC poll  concerns  our  children.  Ameri- 
ca's dynamism  has  always  been  due  to  the 
belief  that  each  generation  would  live  better 
than  the  last.  According  to  the  results  of 
the  poll,  this  has  now  changed.  In  a  painful 
awareness  striking  at  the  heart  of  American 
life,  the  majority  no  longer  assume  that 
their  children  will  be  better  off  than  they 
are. 

We  caiutot  honestly  say  to  our  children 
that  we  have  done  everything  in  our  power 
to  save  their  patrimony.  We  haven't  made  a 
frontal  attack  to  bring  down  interest  rates. 
The  regime  of  high  interest  rates  is  not  an 
act  of  Ood.  It  entirely  is  man-made.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  nature  of  promises.  Gold 
bonds  command  high  value,  and  can  be  sold 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  because  of  the 
superb  nature  of  the  promise  they  embody. 
Psiper  bonds  command  low  value,  smd  can 
only  l>e  sold  at  high  coupon-rates,  because 
all  they  promise  to  pay  at  maturity  is  an- 
other promise  of  the  same  dubious  value. 
There  are  two  possibilities.  Either  those 
promises  are  believed:  then  we  saddle  our 
children  with  an  impossible  debt  burden 
which  increases  at  double-digit  rates.  Or.  at 
one  point  in  time,  those  promises  will  t>e  dis- 
believed: in  this  case  we  bequeath  a  credit 
collapse  to  our  children,  possibly  with  a 
Great  Depression  in  its  wake. 

As  the  polls  show,  the  American  people 
are  intelligent  enough  to  realize  that  their 
children  have  been  deprived  of  their  birth- 
right. They  are  looking  for  leaders  who 
would  restore  this  birthright.  People  may 
not  know  all  the  answers.  It  is  the  duty  of 
their  leaders  to  study  the  principles  of 
public  finance  and  credit,  and  come  up  with 
the  solution:  bring  back  the  promise  of 
future,  by  bringing  back  gold  bonds.  Only 
then  can  we  say  that  we  have  done  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  make  our  chil- 
dren's future  bright.  Only  then  can  we  say. 
with  pride,  that  the  Golden  Years  are  not 
over,  they  have  just  begun. 


TAX  LAW  MAKES  IT  HARDER  TO 
KEEP  FIRMS  IN  FAMILY 


UMI 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

OP  M INlfBSOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1989 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr  Speaker,  some  in 
Congress  have  proposed  that  we  Increase 
certain  estate  taxes  in  order  to  raise  revenue 
to  meet  the  taigets  established  in  the  b«parti- 
san  budget  accord.  I  am  concerned  that  such 
an  increase  wouki  have  a  disastrous  impact 
on  many  family-owned  farms  and  small-town 
businesses. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  direct  your  attention  to  a  column  published 
in  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled, 
"Tax  Law  Makes  It  Harder  to  Keep  Firms  in 
Family."  I  believe  this  column,  written  by  An- 
thony J.  Obadal,  makes  a  valid  case  why  Con- 
gress should  not  raise  the  estate  tax. 

Tax  Law  Makes  It  Harder  to  Keep  Firms 

IN  Family 

(By  Anthony  J.  Obadal) 

For  closely  held  businesses  to  survive, 
their  assets  must  pass  from  one  generation 
or  group  of  employees  to  another.  But, 
slowly  and  quietly.  Congress  over  the  past 
few  years  had  made  changes  in  the  estate- 
tax  laws  that  threaten  this  continuity. 

Currently,  federal  estate  taxes  have  a 
$600,000  exemption,  a  starting  rate  of  35% 
and  a  top  rate  of  55%.  The  estate-tax 
changes  adopted  by  Congress  in  1981  ap- 
plied these  rates  to  the  fully  appreciated 
market  value  of  property  at  the  date  of 
death,  rather  than  to  the  property's  original 
purchase  price  or  earning  ability. 

Because  few  family  or  other  closely  held 
businesses  could  survive  these  prohibitive 
rates,  which  strip  them  of  substantial  por- 
tions of  their  assets  to  pay  taxes,  the  tax 
mavens  quickly  devised  techniques  to  pass 
on  a  business  to  family  members  or  to  em- 
ployees before  the  principal's  death.  These 
techniques  generally  involved  "freezing"  the 
value  of  the  principal's  holdings  on  the  date 
of  the  transfer. 

Under  a  typical  estate-freeze  transaction, 
parents  who  owned  a  business  would  con- 
vert their  common  stock  into  preferred  and 
have  the  company  issue  new  common  stock 
to  the  children.  The  value  of  the  preferred 
stock  was  frozen  for  tax  purposes,  and  an 
annual  income  through  dividends  was  re- 
ceived by  the  parent.  This  preserved  conti- 
nuity, kept  the  older  generation  involved  in 
the  business,  and  provided  the  older  princi- 
pal with  a  comfortable  retirement  income. 
The  children  benefited  as  the  value  of  the 
common  stock  grew  through  their  own  ef- 
forts, and  the  increase  in  the  business's 
value  was  not  included  in  the  parent's 
estate.  Thus,  the  sale  of  the  business  to  pay 
taxes  was  not  necessary. 

Congress  was  not  happy.  While  the  de- 
tails, exceptions  and  special  rules  are  too 
complex  to  cover  here,  the  1987  Revenue 
Act  and  the  1988  Technical  and  Miscellane- 
ous Revenue  Act  changed  the  estate-freeze 
rules  to  prevent,  among  other  things,  the 
transaction  described  at>ove.  Additionally, 
the  law  was  drafted  broadly  and  may  apply 
to  certain  transfers  to  employees  or  other 
non-family  memt>ers. 

Generally,  transferred  property  will  not 
lie  included  in  a  decedent's  estate  if  it  was 
sold  at  fair  market  value  in  an  arm's-length 
transaction.  But  there  are  special  rules  for 
sales  to  family  members.  Thus,  even  if  a 
parent  sells  all  his  common  stock  in  a  corpo- 
ration to  a  child  for  fair  market  value  but 
retains  the  preferred,  the  value  of  the 
common  stock  at  the  time  of  the  parent's 
death  will  be  included  in  his  esUte. 

The  estate-freeze  provisions  of  the  code 
were  attacked  last  year  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  as  discriminatory  and  anti- 
family  business.  Several  other  trade  associa- 
tions also  attempted  to  obtain  modification 
or  repeal  of  these  sections.  These  efforts 
continue. 

However,  attacks  on  small  business  estates 
have  just  begun: 

On  Jan.  15.  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  "Tax  Menu"  listing  as  one  of  the 
"juiciest"  tax  options  a  tax  on  capital  gains 
at   death.    'This."   the   Post   said,    "would 
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remove  the  exemption  that  allows  stock  and 
other  assets  to  be  passed  to  heirs  free  of 
capital  tax.  leaving  assets  whose  value  has 
been  rising  for  30  or  40  years  subject  only  to 
the  estate  tax."  Estimated  revenue  enhance- 
ment per  year:  $4.9  billion.  Three  days  later, 
the  New  York  Times  called  for  a  capital- 
gains  tax  at  death  as  a  trade-off  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  capital-gains  tax  rate. 

Also  in  January,  the  Consumers  Union 
called  for  gift-  and  estate-tax  changes  to  fi- 
nance a  "comprehensive  and  universal  social 
insurance  program." 

Sen.  George  Mitchell  of  Maine,  the  new 
majority  leader,  favors  a  5%  surtax  on  es- 
tates over  $200,000:  Rep.  Henry  Waxman 
(D.,  Calif.)  favors  a  10%  surcharge  on  es- 
tates over  $100,000;  Rep.  Pete  Stark  (D.. 
Calif.)  wants  to  reduce  the  estate  and  gift 
exemption  to  $300,000  and  change  the  rate 
structure  with  a  beginning  rate  of  15%  for 
estates  over  $300,000  rising  to  70%  for  es- 
tates over  $5  million.  All  three  want  to  use 
these  taxes  to  finance  their  proposals  for 
long-term  health  care  for  the  elderly. 

Still  others,  such  as  Rol>ert  Kuttner  in 
Business  Week  last  September,  have  called 
for  changes  in  inheritance  taxes  to  finance 
child-care  entitlements  so  that  "middle  and 
lower  class  children  could  begin  life  with  a 
few  advantages,  too." 

Let's  face  it.  If  the  estate-free  provisions 
are  not  changed,  if  estate-tax  rates  remain 
confiscatory,  if  surcharges  are  added  to  the 
already  excessive  rates,  or  if  a  capital-gains 
tax  at  death  is  adopted,  family  businesses 
are  at  their  end. 

The  continuity  of  America's  family  enter- 
prises ought  to  be  of  major  importance  to 
our  government.  Such  businesses  are  funda- 
mental to  our  economic  and  social  structure, 
allowing  our  citizens  to  become  economical- 
ly independent.  As  former  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews (R.,  N.O.).  a  leader  in  the  estate-tax 
reform  fight,  has  said:  "It  is  in  our  best 
democratic  tradition  to  preserve  and  encour- 
age that  continuity  within  families,  not  tax 
such  businesses  out  of  existence." 


KILDEE  HONORS  WILLIAM  F. 
SYMONS 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
before  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  pay  tribute  to  a  most  distin- 
guished aiizen  from  my  hometown  of  Flint. 
Ml. 

William  (Bill)  F.  Symons  will  be  honored  at  a 
special  event  on  May  13,  1989,  in  Flint  for  his 
tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  organized  labor 
and  the  community  of  Flint  and  Genesee 
County.  Bill  was  bom  April  13.  1913,  in  Flori- 
da, Ml,  a  small  town  in  Michigan's  scenic 
Upper  Peninsula.  Bill  moved  to  Flint  in  1920  to 
seek  employment  in  one  of  the  General 
Motors  factories.  Bill  became  active  in  the 
eariy  days  of  the  labor  rrravement,  especially 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizatksns 
[CIO],  working  closely  with  Robert  Travis,  an 
associate  of  John  L.  Lewis,  in  organizing 
workers.  In  1935,  Bill  was  blackballed  as  a 
result  of  his  efforts  to  organize  on  behalf  of 
the  CIO. 
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While  working  in  the  labor  movement.  Bill 
became  active  in  politics.  One  of  the  first 
campaigns  in  which  Bill  participated  was  the 
1928  Presidential  campaign  of  Al  Smith.  This 
taste  of  politics  whetted  Bill's  appetite  in  such 
a  way  that  he  became  active  in  many  other 
Presidential  campaigns  including  those  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Stuart  Symington,  and 
Adiai  Stevenson.  Bill  has  also  been  very 
active  in  local  Democratic  politics,  working  on 
numerous  Senate,  congressional,  State  and 
mayoral  campaigns.  He  has  spent  many  long 
hours  erecting  yard  signs,  distributing  literature 
and  volunteering  at  campaign  headquarters. 

Additionally,  my  own  political  career  has 
been  enlightened,  enhanced,  and  inspired  by 
Bill's  devotion.  Bill  has  been  a  true  and  loyal 
friend  throughout  my  25  years  of  public  serv- 
ice as  an  elected  official.  As  a  result  of  Bill's 
involvement  in  the  labor  movement  and  the 
community,  the  quality  of  life  has  greatly  im- 
proved for  the  citizens  of  Flint  and  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District.  His  advice  and 
counsel  have  guided  me  throughout  my 
career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  and 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  Bill  Symons  for  his 
unflinching  dedication  and  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  his  adopted  home  of  Flint,  Ml.  I  am 
personally  honored  and  privileged  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  this  extraordinary 
man,  who  has  so  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  helping  others.  I  know  the  entire  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  joins  me  today  in 
honoring  this  fine  American,  William  F. 
Symons. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

accomplishments,  he  counts  the  development 
of  six  U.S.  patents,  the  most  notable  of  which 
is  a  ball-lapping  machine  used  in  the  finishing 
stages  of  ballbearing  production. 

Entrepreneurship  is  a  time-honored  Ameri- 
can tradition.  Floyd  Steinmetz  cuts  a  profile  of 
today's  entrepreneur  competing  in  a  demand- 
ing domestic  market.  He  is  an  example  of 
those  small  business  men  and  women  who 
continue  to  blaze  new  trails  in  innovative  re- 
search and  development  to  fill  needs  and 
tackle  problems  in  the  free  mari<et  system. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FLOYD  STEIN- 
METZ. SMALL  BUSINESS  RE- 
GIONAL PRIME  CONTRACTOR 
OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Floyd  Stein- 
metz of  Moscow,  PA,  who  is  being  honored 
this  year  by  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration as  Regional  Small  Business  Prime 
Contractor  of  the  "Vear. 

Floyd  Steinmetz  is  the  sole  owner  and 
founder  of  Steinmetz  &  Sons  Machinery  Co. 
Founded  in  1974,  Steinmetz  &  Sons  is  a  man- 
ufacturing firm  specializing  in  the  production  of 
cast  polyurethane  parts.  The  owner  and  his 
company  are  being  recognized  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  meeting  or  exceeding  produc- 
tion requirements  for  aircraft  carrier  wheel 
chocks  for  the  Naval  Air  Engineering  Center. 

Commitment  to  excellence,  a  fiercely  com- 
petitive spirit,  and  enterprising  ingenuity  char- 
acterize the  small  business  owners  of  Penn- 
sylvania's 10th  Congressional  District.  Floyd 
Steinmetz  is  cast  from  this  same  mold.  His  ef- 
forts and  those  of  his  company  have  brought 
honor  and  recognition  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  the  Moscow  community. 

A  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  with  a  degree  in  aeronautical  en- 
gineering, Floyd  Steinmetz  has  spent  40  years 
as  a  design  engineer.  Among  his  professional 


ALAN  KRANOWITZ  RETIRES 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

OF  CONNECTICXJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  give  praise  to  a  dear  friend 
who  is  leaving  public  service  after  more  than 
two  decades. 

Alan  Kranowitz  served  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  Presidents  Ford  and 
Reagan  in  numerous  positions.  His  responsi- 
bilities may  have  varied,  however  regardless 
of  his  duties,  the  labors  of  Alan's  hard  work 
were  always  appreciated.  Alan's  integrity  and 
honesty  enabled  him  to  develop  strong  rela- 
tranships  with  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  was  these  relationships  that  provided 
Alan  with  the  basis  he  needed  to  effectively 
represent  President  Reagan's  interests  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Following  the  Reagan  administration,  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  Alan  would  be  returning 
to  Congress.  Although  I  considered  myself 
part  of  the  Reagan  team  most  of  the  time, 
having  Alan  work  as  a  minority  floor  assistant 
would  have  assured  that  we  were  on  the 
same  team  all  the  time.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
not  meant  to  be.  I  do  however,  have  a  good 
feeling  that  we  may  again  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Alan 
Kranowitz.  I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  wishing  him  Godspeed  and  more  time 
to  spend  with  his  family. 
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competitive  health  care  arena.  From  nursing 
shortages  to  dealing  with  an  advancing  tech- 
nological environment,  these  individuals  have 
continued  to  deliver  care  with  respect,  dignity 
and  concern.  As  quality  issues  become  the 
key  in  facilitating  patient  medical  services  in 
the  future,  nurses  will  play  an  even  greater 
leadership  role  in  all  aspects  of  delivering 
health  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  nurses  of 
Mercy  Hospital  for  their  dedk;ation,  their  pro- 
fessionalism, and  their  spirit  of  caring.  We  can 
seek  comfort  knowing  that  our  care  was  being 
administered  by  these  devoted  individuals.  I 
ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  saluting  this 
outstanding  profession  and  extending  our 
gratitude  for  their  service. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWIN  BEARD 
MASTICK 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
NATIONAL  NURSES  WEEK- 
MERCY  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  National  Nurses  Week  and  to 
salute  the  men  and  women  that  make  up  the 
nursing  staff  at  Mercy  General  Hospital. 
These  caregivers,  and  all  others  in  the  nursing 
profession,  deserve  to  be  recognized  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  health  care 
arena  and  particularly  for  their  dedication  to 
delivering  quality  health  care. 

The  nursing  profession  has  been  dramati- 
cally transformed  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Nurses  have  been  faced  with  many 
challenges  as  a  result  of  a  more  complex  and 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Edwin  Beard  Mas- 
tick  (1824-1901)  for  his  achievements  in  a 
lifetime  of  dedicated  public  service  to  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  California.  The  memory 
of  Mr.  Mastick  and  his  contributions  to  the 
community  will  be  honored  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  plaque  at  the  Mastick  Senior  Center 
in  Alameda,  CA. 

Edwin  Beard  Mastick  was  born  in  Ohio  in 
1824  where  he  studied  law  and  taught  school. 
He  came  to  Alameda  County  with  his  family  in 
1864  and  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  pk>- 
neer  attorneys  in  the  State  of  California.  He 
served  as  clertt  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in 
1869  and  was  nominated  for  State  Senator  in 
1875.  He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  city  trustees  of  Alameda  for  15  years. 

Edwin  Mastick  can  be  remembered  as  the 
driving  force  behind  many  of  the  improve- 
ments to  Alameda  in  the  late  1800's.  The 
paving  of  streets,  the  organization  of  the  elec- 
tric light  plant,  and  the  creation  of  a  sewer 
system  can  all  be  traced  to  Mr.  Mastick's  far- 
sightedness. The  first  locomotive  of  the  rail- 
road which  ran  from  Alameda  to  Hayward,  CA, 
in  1864  was  named  the  E.B.  Mastick  and 
pulled  two  passenger  cars. 

Mr.  Mastick  lived  in  Alameda  for  37  years. 
In  March  1891,  a  school  was  opened  between 
Bay  Street  and  St.  Charies  Street  on  Santa 
Clara  Avenue  and  was  named  the  Encinal 
School.  Because  of  Mr.  Mastick's  contribu- 
tions to  the  community,  on  June  18,  1901,  the 
school  was  renamed  Mastick  School  in  honor 
of  Edwin  B.  Mastick.  The  old  three-story 
school  was  replaced  by  a  single-story  new 
Mastick  School  in  1939  and  was  an  elementa- 
ry school  for  children  in  grades  kindergarten 
through  sixth. 

In  July  1980,  the  school  was  closed.  The 
building  was  leased  to  the  city  by  the  Alameda 
Unified  School  District  for  use  as  a  senkjr 
center.  The  first  senior  programs  were  held  in 
one  large  room  on  the  north  side  of  the  build- 
ing. The  senior  center  has  since  undergone 
extensive  remodeling  of  the  lobby,  dining  hall, 
offices,  and  classrooms,  and  has  become  a 
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complete^  modem  facirity.  Ovef  48,000  visits 
by  seniofs  are  made  each  year  to  the  Mastick 
Senior  Center. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  horKX  the 
memory  of  Edwin  Beard  Mastick  and  his  life- 
time dedication  to  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  California. 


UNIVERSAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
ACT  OP  1989 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1989 

Mr  PEASE.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  nse  to  in- 
troduce a  t)ill  that  promises  help  In  an  area  of 

I  great  concern  to  us  all.  The  Universal  Health 
Insurance   Act   addresses   tfie   very   sehous 

I  problem  of  ttie  lack  of  affordable  health  Insur- 
ar>ce  for  many  Americans  today. 

The  United  States  has  a  worxjerful  medical 
system,  capat>le  of  performing  procedures 
tfiat  would  fiave  been  considered  miracles  not 
too  kjng  ago.  But  for  many  of  our  feltow  citi- 
zens, just  getting  through  Vne  door  is  a  miracle 
if  they  have  no  f>ealth  insurance.  These  indi- 
viduals are  often  forced  to  delay  medical 
treatment,  or  even  to  do  without  altogether, 
causing  suffering  and  death  that  could  be  pre- 
vented. We  are  not  talking  about  just  the  indi- 
gent—tfiere  are  many  working  Americans  who 
wouW  be  witling  to  pay  for  insurance  if  it  were 
offered  to  tfiem  at  a  price  they  could  afford. 
This  is  ttie  kind  of  plan  the  Universal  Health 
Insurance  Act  seeks  to  provide. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  t}<ll  itself  is  very  simple,  but 
the  issues  it  addresses  are  complex,  so  in  an 
effort  to  explain  it  in  a  cogent  manner,  I  have 
put  togettier  the  set  of  questions  ar>d  answers 
ttiat  foik}ws: 

QuBsnoiis  AND  Aifswnts  on  the  Universal 
Health  Insurance  Act  or  1989 

Why  a  Univenal  Health  Inaumnce  Act? 

Access  to  health  care  today  is  increasingly 
dependent  on  health  insurance.  And  al- 
though the  health  care  needs  of  most  Amer- 
icans are  adequately  covered  by  employ- 
ment-related plans  or  by  government  pro- 
grams, an  ever-increasing  number  are  fall- 
ing between  the  cracks  of  this  system.  Cur- 
rently, about  37  million  Americans  lack 
health  Insurance  altogether,  a  40%  increase 
since  1980. 

Individuals  without  health  insurance  are 
often  forced  to  delay  or  avoid  seeking 
needed  medical  help,  thus  worsening  their 
conditions  and  causing  easily  preventable 
suffering  and  death.  Often  they  are  forced 
to  impoverish  themselves  in  order  to  reach 
eligibility  for  public  programs.  Many  of 
these  people  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  for  Insurance,  if  they  could  find  insur- 
ance they  could  afford— or  that  would  enroll 
them.  This  is  the  kind  of  plan  the  Universal 
Health  Insurance  Act  seeks  to  provide. 

How  does  the  Univenal  Health  Insurance 
Act  address  these  problems? 

The  Pease  plan  would  l>e  open  to  every- 
one, regardless  of  income,  work  status  or 
health  condition.  Anyone  who  desires 
health  insurance  will  be  able  to  buy  a  policy 
from  a  state  insurance  pool,  operated  by  a 
private  Insurance  company  under  contract 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

What  will  the  insurance  plan  cover? 
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The  plan  will  cover  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient hospital  services  and  physicians'  serv- 
ices: maternity,  prenatal  and  postnatal  care; 
diagnostic  services:  and  catastrophic  medical 
expenses.  Coverage  will  be  similar  to  health 
plans  offered  to  most  government  and  pri- 
vate sector  employees. 
How  much  will  this  cost  an  individual? 
The  individual  will  pay  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  premium,  based  on  a  sliding 
scale— 6%  of  the  first  $10,000  of  income  and 
assets.  7%  of  the  next  $10,000.  and  8%  of 
the  next  $10,000.  The  income  and  assets  de- 
termination will  t>e  made  by  an  independent 
agency  not  associated  with  either  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  insurance  carrier. 

How  will  the  rest  of  the  premium  be  cov- 
ered? 

The  portion  of  the  premium  not  covered 
by  the  sliding  scale  payments  will  t>e  picked 
up  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  propose  to 
partially  fund  this  by  doubting  the  tax  on 
cigarettes,  a  strategy  supported  by  61%  of 
the  American  people  in  a  recent  survey. 

Does  anyone  have  to  buy  this  insurance 
plan? 

No.  absolutely  not.  The  Pease  Plan  is  com- 
pletely voluntary.  There  are  no  mandatory 
provisions  either  for  employers  or  benefici- 
aries. If  an  individual  wants  health  insur- 
ance, it  is  available  at  an  affordable  price, 
but  the  actual  purchase  decision  remains 
the  choice  of  the  Individual.  The  key  is  to 
give  every  American  access  to  affordable 
health  insurance. 

How  will  we  get  people  to  sign  up  for  the 
plan? 

The  bill  Includes  an  outreach  component 
as  an  important  part  of  the  Pease  plan.  A 
public  information  campaign  will  be  vital  to 
let  the  public  know  this  insurance  is  avail- 
able. It  will  also  educate  people  at>out  the 
importance  of  health  insurance  and  the 
t>enefits  available  to  those  who  enroll  in  the 
Universal  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

What  alMut  self-selection  and  pre-existing 
conditions? 

Certainly  individuals  with  pre-existing 
conditions  and  individuals  at  risk  for  serious 
illness  will  sign  up  for  this  plan  in  large 
numbers.  But  without  access  to  any  insur- 
ance at  all.  these  individuals  will  end  up  on 
Medicaid  with  the  American  public  paying 
the  entire  tab.  With  subsidized  insurance, 
they  help  pay  their  own  way.  and  some  of 
the  risk  is  covered  by  the  pool.  Also,  insur- 
ance allows  many  people  to  get  medical  care 
earlier  than  they  would  without  insurance 
coverage.  This  can  keep  serious  conditions 
from  developing,  and  can  ease  the  severity 
of  some  illnesses  that  cannot  t>e  avoided. 

How  will  the  insurance  carriers  6e  deter- 
mined? 

In  each  service  area,  the  insurance  compa- 
nies will  bid  on  the  monthly  cost  of  enroll- 
ments. The  lowest  bidder  in  a  service  area 
will  become  the  "recognized"  carrier  and 
will  t>e  guaranteed  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
enrollment  in  that  area  for  that  year.  The 
other  insurance  companies  will  t>e  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  plan,  but  they  must 
offer  the  same  rates  and  conditions  as  the 
recognized  carrier. 

How  are  employers  ajfected  t>y  the  Pease 
plan? 

Employers  who  offer  health  insurance  to 
their  employees  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
Pease  plan.  Employers  who  do  not  offer 
health  insurance  to  their  employees  will 
have  a  choice  between  offering  health  insur- 
ance as  a  t>enefit  or  paying  a  new  Health 
Plan  Employment  Tax.  similar  to  the  Feder- 
al Unemployment  TAX  (FUTA).  If  a  health 
insurance  option  is  available  to  employees. 
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their  employers  will  be  exempt  from  the 
Health  Plan  Employment  Tax.  One  way  the 
employer  can  fulfill  the  health  insurance 
option  is  to  pay  for  the  employee's  insur- 
ance under  the  Pease  plan. 

How  does  the  Pease  plan  compare  to  other 
proposals  for  the  uninsured? 

The  Pease  plan  is  not  mandatory  in  any 
way.  either  for  employers  or  employees.  It  is 
not  tied  to  employment  or  to  eligibility  for 
any  other  program.  It  covers  not  Just  cata- 
strophic care,  but  also  the  early  medical 
care  that  can  prevent  catastrophic  illness. 
The  cost  of  the  Pease  plan  is  not  excessive, 
the  philosophical  and  political  hazards  are 
reasonable,  and  the  mechanics  of  the  pro- 
posed system  appear  practical.  It  looks  like 
a  winner  to  me.  and  I  urge  you  to  support  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  FRED 
BECK 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  OARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who 
belong  to  the  KIwanis  Club  of  Marietta,  GA, 
said  goodbye  this  month  to  Fred  Lewis 
Beck— a  member  of  our  club  for  more  tfian  50 
years,  its  secretary  for  more  than  30  of  those 
years,  but  above  all,  a  friend  to  all  of  us  in 
that  organization. 

Fred  Beck  was  one  of  those  people  who, 
through  their  hard  work  and  the  building  of 
their  institutional  memory,  come  to  be  both 
the  propulsion  system  and  the  guidance 
mechanism  for  a  civic  group.  As  club  secre- 
tary, Fred  was  always  careful  to  cover  all  the 
bases,  and  other  officers  came  to  rely  on  him 
heavily  as,  from  year  to  year,  the  other  club 
leadership  posts  changed  hands.  I  know  that, 
when  I  was  president  in  1976-77,  the  contri- 
butions of  Fred  Beck  were  enormous.  And  his 
work  was  essential  to  ttie  elevation  of  other 
members  of  our  club  to  major  offices  at  the 
State,  national,  and  international  level  within 
Kiwants. 

Fred  epitomized  the  ideals  of  the  KIwanian. 
He  was  committed  to  God,  family,  country, 
and  to  all  his  friends — which  included  every 
member  of  Xbe  Marietta  Kiwanis  Club  And,  of 
course,  tf>ere  was  his  commitment  to  his  wife, 
Drucy,  who  several  years  ago  became  the  first 
woman  admitted  to  our  club. 

Fred  Beck  will  r>o  toriger  t>e  with  us — phys- 
ically—as we  meet  at  noon  each  Friday.  But  I 
kriow  that  his  spirit  always  will  be  with  us,  and 
that  every  member  of  the  Marietta  KIwanis 
Club  will  be  forever  indebted  to  him  for  his 
leadership,  and  his  frier>dship. 

To  further  acquaint  my  colleagues  with  the 
life  and  accomplishments  of  Fred  Beck,  I 
would  like  to  Include  In  the  Record  an  Item 
from  the  April  27  Marietta  Kiwanis  Club  news- 
letter, written  by  Jim  Cole: 

In  Memoriam.  April  17,  1989 
We  laid  the  body  of  Fred  Lewis  Beck  to 
rest  today,  but  his  spirit  will  remain  in  our 
midst  forever.  He  gave  himself  to  each  one 
of  us  and  to  his  community.  His  values  have 
been  Indelibly  inscribed  on  us.  When  we  in- 
advertently look  for  him  at  the  rear  table, 
he  will  not  be  there;  however,  his  tireless  ef- 
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forts have  guaranteed  him  an  etentity  of 
perfect  attendance  in  our  hearts. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  organizations  occa- 
sionally have  individuals  who  come  along 
and  who  epitomize  their  ideals  and  commit- 
ments. Fred  Beck  personalized  and  en- 
hanced the  ideals  of  Kiwanis.  His  commit- 
ment to  God  could  be  found  not  only  on 
Sundays,  but  on  every  day  of  the  week.  He 
looked  at  a  man's  heart  and  not  Just  his 
deeds.  Pred  gave  little  quarter  to  lethargy 
and  slothfulness.  but  his  hand  always 
reached  as  far  as  possible  to  help  those  who 
were  less  fortunate.  He  loved  his  family  and. 
I  think,  considered  it  to  be  the  entire  com- 
munity. His  boundless  and  unselfish  energy 
were  legend.  A  friend's  tragedy  or  sadness 
became  his  burden.  At  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  burden  others  with  his  personal  prob- 
lems. It  seemed  to  him  that,  since  God  had 
given  him  Drucy,  he  couldn't  complain. 

This  strong  veteran  of  WWI  with  the 
tattoo  on  his  arm  was  reduced  to  tears 
whenever  the  club  honored  his  beloved 
Drucy.  He  would  pull  out  his  handkerchief 
and  rush  up  to  the  podium  to  escort  her. 
The  special  love  and  tenderness  that  he  dis- 
played toward  Drucy  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  everyone.  Love  begets  love,  and 
Fred,  in  his  indomitable  way,  reminded  all 
of  us  of  that. 

Dr.  Donald  Parker  used  Fred's  work  with 
stone  in  the  monument  business  in  his  fu- 
neral address.  While  Fred  did  work  with 
stone  for  a  time,  we  saw  him  working  with 
people.  With  God's  children  he  was  at  his 
finest.  His  special  charm  with  the  ladies  was 
irresistible,  and  children  made  him  bubble 
over  with  joy.  He  made  us  Kiwanians  wear 
ties,  be  on  time,  write  more  legibly,  speak 
closer  to  the  mike,  be  cooler  or  hotter,  be  at 
meetings,  pay  our  dues,  sign  cards  for  sick 
meml)ers,  write  articles,  remember  an- 
nouncements, learn  names,  be  Governors, 
be  Presidents,  be  Board  members,  and  final- 
ly be  what  we  are  today.  One  could  say  that 
although  Fred  Lewis  Beck  was  not  a  Presi- 
dent of  our  Club  a  single  time,  he  was  Co- 
President  more  than  forty  times.  Some 
years  he  was  about  all  we  had  and  other 
years  he  was  trying  to  keep  it  in  line. 

One  must  remember  that  Pred  was  in- 
volved tn  many  other  things  besides  Kiwanis 
and  that  he  gave  them  all  his  full  measure. 
The  impact  of  this  unsung  hero  is  therefore 
amplified  many  fold  through  our  communi- 
ty. If  Pred  is  not  already  busy  in  his  Heav- 
enly Home  and  is  listening.  "Fred,  if  we  did 
not  let  you  know.  We  Love  You!" 
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Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  R.  Mont- 
gomery III  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Lakeside  Bank  In  Chicago  for  more  years  than 
he  probably  would  like  to  admit.  And  he  has 
served  both  the  bank  and  his  community  with 
great  distinction. 

At  a  recent  Business  Forecast  Luncheon, 
he  delivered  the  following  remarks  which  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  The  mes- 
sage should  give  all  Americans  pause.  Hope- 
fully, we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  by  ad- 
dressing the  Nation's  btxlget  deficit  with  firm- 
ness, can  make  Mr.  Montgomery's  forecast 
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nothing  more  than  a  gloomy  assessment  of 
what  might  have  happened. 

If  his  forecast  causes  alarm  that  prompts  a 
responsible  reply  by  our  actions  on  this  issue, 
no  one  will  be  more  pleased  than  John  Mont- 
gomery. 

Remarks  or  John  R.  Montgomery  III 

America  is  for  sale.  It  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  an  administration  policy  to  de- 
value the  dollar  against  other  currencies. 
We  have  lowered  the  dollar  to  make  our 
goods  more  price-competitive.  The  Japanese 
who  had  to  pay  260  Yen  for  one  dollar  on 
March  1,  1985,  now  have  to  pay  only  126, 
and  the  Germans  who  then  paid  3.35  Marks 
for  one  dollar  now  only  pay  1.78.  The  Japa- 
nese and  Germans  can  buy  dollar  assets 
today  for  half  of  what  they  would  have  paid 
for  the  same  dollar  assets  four  years  ago. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  took  office,  interest 
rates,  which  were  already  high,  were  pushed 
even  higher,  up  over  20  percent,  attracting 
many  foreign  investors  to  our  currency.  And 
the  dollar  through  the  early  1980's  became 
a  stronger  currency.  Between  1980  and  late 
1984  the  dollar  appreciated  against  the 
Deutschemark  115%  and  35  percent  against 
the  Yen.  This  ushered  in  a  disinflationary 
environment.  Imports  became  cheaper  to 
buy  in  this  country.  This  placed  tremendous 
pressure  on  American  manufacturers  to  im- 
prove productivity  and  produce  higher  qual- 
ity goods  at  a  lower  cost.  Increased  price 
competition,  which  largely  flowed  from  our 
policy  to  strengthen  the  dollar,  has  resulted 
in  a  massive  restructuring  of  our  industrial 
base— leveraged  buy-outs,  corporate  raiders 
disassembling  companies  where  liquidation 
values  exceeded  the  capitalized  value  for 
the  company  in  the  marketplace,  and  rene- 
gotiating labor  contracts  to  bring  our  wage 
rates  more  in  line  with  the  new  global  com- 
petition. In  short,  we  went  through,  and  are 
still  going  through,  a  period  of  economic 
Darwinism.  During  this  period,  when  we 
were  not  competitive  in  the  global  market- 
place, our  trade  defitit  went  up  as  we  im- 
ported more  and  exported  less. 

This  strong  dollar,  and  the  foreign  compe- 
tition it  brought  down  upon  our  domestic 
manufacturers,  engendered  calls  for  protec- 
tive tariffs.  The  Reagan  administration  was 
committed  to  free  markets  and  protective 
tariffs  were  anathema.  So  the  President  and 
James  Baker,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, met  with  respresentatives  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  in  1984  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
trade  barriers  in  their  countries  and  to  or- 
chestrate an  international  reduction  in  in- 
terest rates.  Such  a  reduction  we  felt  would 
help  stimulate  our  own  economy  and  the 
economies  of  these  other  countries,  which 
represent  markets  for  our  exports— increas- 
ing demand.  One  Joint  decline  in  Interest 
rates  was  orchestrated.  But  Germany  and 
Japan  balked  at  further  reductions.  So  we 
began  in  1985  to  unilaterally  promote  a 
lower  dollar— by  interest  rate  reductions  to 
make  the  dollar  less  attractive.  In  January 
1985  the  prime  rate  was  10%  percent,  in 
January  1986  it  was  9*^  percent  and  in  Janu- 
ary 1987  it  had  declined  to  7V4  percent. 
During  that  period  the  exchange  rates  re- 
versed themselves.  The  deutschemark  ap- 
preciated over  70  percent  against  the  dollar 
and  the  Yen  appreciated  90  percent. 

So  having  raised  the  value  of  our  dollar  in 
the  early  1980's.  in  1985  the  government  re- 
versed course  and  began  to  devalue  our  cur- 
rency against  the  other  major  world  curren- 
cies. This  made  our  products  and  services 
more  price  competitive  by  making  foreign 
goods  and  services  more  expensive.  And  this 
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policy  did  a  number  of  things  for  our  domes- 
tic manufacturers.  It  enabled  them  to  in- 
crease exports,  since  our  products  were  now 
more  price  competitive  overseas.  But  it  also 
gave  them  the  opportunity  they  had  not 
had  during  the  early  1980's  to  raise  prices. 
At  that  time  our  products  were  under  price 
pressure  from  Import  competition.  In  many 
instances  we  had  to  reduce  prices  and  accept 
lower  profit  margins  until  we  could  restruc- 
ture and  improve  productivity.  Now  with 
the  lower  dollar  and  the  increased  price  of 
foreign  products,  domestic  manufacturers 
had  the  opportunity  to  raise  prices  without 
making  their  products  less  competitive.  And, 
we  should  note,  these  Increased  sales  and 
prices  increased  corptorate  tax  revenues  to 
the  Federal  government. 

The  policy  of  a  lower  dollar  has  led  to  an 
increase  in  export  sales.  In  1986  exports 
were  $227  billion:  in  1987,  $254  billion:  and 
in  1988,  $322  billion.  And  our  trade  deficit, 
although  it  went  up  in  1987  to  $152  billion 
from  $138  billion  in  1986,  came  down  in  1988 
to  $119  billion. 

What  is  equally  important  to  focus  on, 
however,  is  imports.  Despite  our  lower 
dollar  policy,  imports  have  continued  to  in- 
crease, from  $365  billion  in  1986  to  $406  bU- 
lion  in  1987  to  $440  bUlion  in  1988.  So  the 
lower  dollar  has  not  yet  slowed  Imports. 

While  the  lower  dollar  made  imports  more 
expensive  to  Americans,  it  made  not  only 
our  export  products  relatively  cheaper  to 
foreigners,  but  our  companies,  real  estate 
and  other  dollar  denominated  assets. 

In  1985  the  United  SUtes.  as  a  result  of 
this  lower  dollar  policy,  again  became  a 
Debtor  Nation. 

America  was  a  debtor  nation  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century  and  until  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  During  this  period  England, 
Germany,  and  other  European  countries 
funded  our  growth  financing  our  mines,  rail- 
roads and  factories. 

By  contrast  the  debt  we  incur  today  is  not 
to  secure  our  manifest  destiny  as  we  expand 
westward  across  the  great  plains.  We  are 
now  a  mature  economy.  Foreign  capital  is 
now  needed  to  finance  our  deficits  and  pay 
interest  on  our  debt.  It  does  not  expand  our 
productive  capacity  to  provide  income  but 
to  fund  our  consumption  and  our  interest 
expense.  In  this  sense  we  are  not  tinlike 
other  third  world  countries  who  continue  to 
increase  their  outstanding  debt  so  they  can 
meet  their  interest  cost.  We  are  borrowing 
to  pay  off  the  excesses  of  the  past  not  to 
build  wealth  for  the  future.  Debt  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP  rose  from  27  percent  in 
1981  to  almost  42  percent  in  1986.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  l)e  54  percent  for  1988. 

As  we  promoted  a  lower  dollar  what  did 
foreigners  do  as  it  became  more  difficult  to 
sell  into  our  marketplace?  Well,  at  first  they 
maintained  prices  and  atworbed  the  in- 
creased cost  exchange  rates  imposed  on 
them.  Then,  as  the  dollar  continued  to  move 
lower,  they  were  forced  to  begin  increasing 
prices.  Since  they  already  had  gained 
market  share  in  the  early  1980's  when  the 
dollar  was  strong,  and  the  American  public 
was  well  aware  of  the  superior  quality  built 
into  many  foreign  products,  their  products 
continued  to  sell,  even  at  increased  prices 
because  of  perceived  value. 

And  foreigners  took  other  actions  when 
we  disadvantaged  their  export  opportunities 
by  lowering  the  value  of  the  dollar.  The 
Japanese,  for  instance,  have  built  their  own 
auto  plants  in  this  country.  Just  as  we  out- 
source production  to  Mexico.  Taiwan,  or 
Hong  Kong,  to  advantage  ourselves  of  lower 
labor  rates,  we  are  now  a  low  cost  labor 
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nuu*ket.  The  Japanese  locate  plants  here  be- 
cause they  avoid  protective  tariffs,  take  ad- 
vantage of  low  cost  labor,  and  obviate  the 
Impact  of  unfavorable  exchange  rates. 

And  we  actively  compete  for  these  plants! 
Individual  SUtes  have  over  50  development 
offices  throughout  the  world. 

America  lost  industrial  Jobs  in  the  early 
1980's  when  the  dollar  was  strong.  State 
governments  in  the  midwest  are  now  active- 
ly recruiting  foreign  Investment  to  restore 
these  Jobs  and.  of  course,  for  the  resulting 
Income  tax  revenues. 

The  British  stUl  are  the  largest  Investors 
in  this  country  followed  by  the  Dutch. 
Japan  has  overtaken  Canada  for  the 
number  three  spot  but  probably  will  lead  all 
investor  nations  going  Into  this  next  decade. 

Martin  and  Susan  Tolchln  in  their  book 
"Buying  Into  America"  point  out  that  more 
then  one-half  of  the  nation's  cement  indus- 
try and  four  of  the  nation's  top  ten  chemi- 
cal companies  are  foreign  owned.  Foreign 
Investors  have  bought  skyscrapers  and  shop- 
ping centers  in  almost  every  state.  Royal 
Dutch  Shell  owns  the  Shell  Oil  Company.  A 
&  P  Is  owned  by  German  investors,  Nippon 
Kokan  Corporation  of  Japan  owns  half  of 
the  National  Steel  Corporation  and  Nestle 
of  Switzerland  recently  bought  the  Carna- 
tion Pood  Company  for  $3  billion:  Double- 
day  and  Co.,  publishers,  is  German  owned 
and  the  Viking  Press  and  E.  P.  Dutton  are 
British  owned:  a  British  holding  company 
owns  the  136-year-old  firearms  manufactur- 
er. Smith  and  Wesson,  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  was  acquired  by  Bridgestone.  a 
Japanese  multi-national  corporation,  and 
PUlsbury  was  bought  in  December  1988  by  a 
British  company.  In  1986.  with  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the  Sumitomo 
Bank  bought  a  $500  million  equity  stake  in 
the  Wall  Street  firm  of  Goldman  Sachs.  In 
1985  foreign-owned  banks  owned  33  percent 
of  the  total  banking  assets  in  California  and 
were  responsible  for  40  percent  of  the  total 
business  loans  made  in  New  York  state. 
Here  in  Chicago  the  Algemene  Bank 
(Dutch)  owns  LaSalle  National  Bank  and 
The  Bank  of  Montreal  (Canadian)  owns  the 
Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank. 

It  is  estimated  that  foreigners  own  $1.5 
trillion  of  U.S.  assets.  This  includes  not  only 
outright  ownership  of  corporations  and  real 
estate,  but  stocks  and  bonds.  It  Includes 
about  $300  billion  of  U.S.  Treasury  securi- 
ties. In  other  words,  foreigners  own  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  our  $3  trillion  national 
debt. 

The  problem  Is  still  the  Federal  Deficit. 
The  deficit  Is  supposed  to  be  coming  down. 
It  was  $221  bUlion  in  1986,  $150  billion  in 
1987,  but  $155  biUion  for  1988.  It  is  officially 
budgeted  to  be  $123  billion  for  1989  but 
probably  will  be  higher  because  the  Fed  is 
slowing  down  the  economy.  It  has.  however, 
declined  from  5  percent  of  GNP  eight  years 
to  3  percent  today.  This  notwithstanding, 
the  deficit  continues  to  be  the  central  prob- 
lem facing  our  economy  today.  And  if  the 
Congreaa  does  not  address  the  deficit,  as  It 
appears  they  will  not.  the  government  will 
continue  to  be  between  a  rock  and  a  hard 
place.  If  we  promote  a  low  dollar.  America 
continues  to  be  for  sale:  foreigners,  seeing 
that  we  are  not  addressing  the  deficit,  may 
not  buy  our  debt.  As  William  Hummer,  a 
noted  Chicago  economist,  points  out,  the  av- 
erage maturity  of  our  debt  is  5  years  9 
months,  meaning  that  foreign  lenders— who 
concentrate  their  holdings  In  short  term 
Issues— have  considerable  leverage  in  deter- 
mining the  cost  of  future  borrowings.  If  for- 
eigners do  not  buy  our  debt,  we  must  raise 
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interest  rates  to  attract  purchasers  and  this 
would  increase  our  deficit. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  foster  a  high 
dollar  through  higher  Interest  rates  we  fur- 
ther endanger  the  already  weak  Savings  and 
Loan  Industry,  encourage  businesses  to  cur- 
tail expansion  plans,  reduce  export  sales 
and  discourage  consumer  spending.  These 
higher  interest  rates  exacerbate  the  Federal 
deficit  by  Increasing  Interest  cost  and  de- 
creasing tax  revenue.  By  not  addressing  the 
Federal  deficit  we  are  rapidly  losing  what 
flexibility  we  have  left  to  control  our  own 
destiny. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  gov- 
ernment reports  Net  interest  expense  on  the 
debt  as  $152  billion  in  1988— this  is  after 
crediting  Interest  income  from  government 
trust  funds  against  gross  Interest  expense. 
Gross  interest  expense  on  the  Federal  debt 
in  1988  was  $214  billion  or  about  20  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  Budget. 

Higher  interest  rates  and  additional  inter- 
est expense  arising  from  the  funding  of  con- 
tinuing budget  deficits  will  further  Increase 
their  expense. 

Total  Federal  spending  continues  to  In- 
crease. In  1986  total  government  expendi- 
tures were  $871  billion:  In  1987,  $925  billion; 
In  1988  $964  billion  and  In  1989  our  budget 
Is  $1.1  trillion. 

Many  people  feel  we  should  raise  taxes. 
Milton  Friedman  has  a  word  on  this. 
'Higher  taxes  will  not  eliminate  the  deficit. 
They  will,  after  a  brief  delay,  simply  in- 
crease government  sptendlng.  Taxes  have 
been  going  up  for  50  years  without  eliminat- 
ing deficits. "  Indeed.  Federal  income  taxes 
for  individuals  and  corporations,  which  were 
$412  billion  In  1986.  increased  to  $482  billion 
In  1987  and  $496  billion  in  1988.  So  tax  reve- 
nue does  continue  to  Increase  and.  needless 
to  say.  the  deficit  has  not  been  eliminated. 

Our  economic  policy  continues  to  be  ham- 
pered by  this  ongoing  Federal  deficit.  Many 
economists  feel  it  is  not  Important— that  it 
is  declining  as  a  percentage  of  the  GNP— 
which  it  is.  But  it  is  not  only  the  reality  of 
the  deficit.  It  is  the  perception.  We  are  the 
largest  consumer  market  In  the  world.  We 
enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living.  Our 
government  year  after  year  continues  to 
overspend  its  revenue.  It  Is  the  perception 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  of  our  economy 
that  we  have  to  deal  with.  And  this  percep- 
tion is  more  important  than  whatever  the 
reality  of  the  deficit  may  be. 

Foreigners  hold  over  10  percent  of  our 
debt.  $300  billion.  Franklin  Roosevelt  said 
the  Federal  debt  was  not  a  problem  because 
we  owed  It  to  ourselves.  And  we  did.  But 
today  we  don't.  Edward  Yardeni,  now  chief 
economist  for  Prudential  Bache,  points  out 
that  President  Reagan  has  been  widely  criti- 
cized for  permitting  substantial  deficits 
during  his  term  of  office.  But.  Yardeni 
points  out.  what  he  did  was  to  create  a 
worldwide  liquidity  pool.  If  politicians,  or 
our  central  bank,  try  to  reinflate  the  econo- 
my, or  If  foreigners  feel  our  politicians  are 
not  taking  serious  steps  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, the  "bond  vigilantes "  will  attack  the 
dollar  by  selling  dollar  denominated  assets. 
Our  stock  and  bond  markets  would  decline 
precipitously  and  we  would  see  substantially 
higher  interest  rates.  Such  an  event  could 
bring  on  a  severe  recession  and  undoubtedly 
higher  taxes  to  fund  a  greatly  expanded 
Federal  deficit. 

So  real  interest  rates  remain  high  to  ac- 
commodate the  deficit,  and  a  weaker  dollar 
is  maintained  to  keep  us  price  competitive 
In  a  global  economy  and  to  maintain  our  tax 
revenues.   And  these   policies  continue   to 
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make  dollar  denominated  assets  bargains 
for  the  Japanese.  English.  Germans.  Dutch 
and  others. 

Under  President  Reagan  we  instituted 
more  protectionism  then  we  had  in  the  past 
60  years.  Increasing  foreign  ownership  of 
U.S.  companies  and  real  estate  will  bring 
pressures  for  more  protectionism.  But  this 
may  be  Increasingly  harder  to  accomplish. 
It  is  estimated  that  foreign  owned  compa- 
nies provide  3.000.000  Jobs  in  our  country  al- 
ready. These  companies  have  their  own  Po- 
litical Action  Committees.  They  have  for 
years  helped  finance  congressional  cam- 
paigns at  the  Federal  level  and  politicians 
running  for  office  at  the  State  level.  They 
already  have  a  big  voice  In  our  political  es- 
tablishment. Their  political  muscle  will 
make  It  difficult  to  place  limitations  on  for- 
eign investment.  Indeed,  we  can  speculate 
that  down  the  road  we  could  be  outvoted  on 
a  number  of  Issues  In  our  own  country  by 
the  Japanese. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Congress  is  fid- 
dling. America  Continues  to  be  for  Sale. 


PUBUC  OPINION  IN  INDIANA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Wastiington  report  for  Wednesday, 
May  3,  1989,  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Public  Opinion  in  Indiana 

Every  now  and  then  I  try  to  summarize 
and  report  on  the  perceptions  I  have  of 
public  opinion  in  Indiana.  These  percep- 
tions emerge  from  contacts  with  hundreds 
of  Hoosiers  through  public  meetings,  corre- 
spondence, conversations,  and  visits  In  my 
offices  in  Washington  and  Indiana.  What 
follows  are  my  Impressions  of  several  of  the 
major  trends  in  public  opinion  and  some  of 
the  preferences  expressed  to  me. 

I  find  that  concern  about  the  possibility 
of  an  international  military  conflict  Is  low. 
Most  people  feel  that  tensions  with  the  So- 
viets have  been  reduced,  and  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  less  threatening  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  Many  talk  to  me  about 
cutting  defense  spending.  When  asked  to 
identify  what  part  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  reduced  to  lower  the  budget 
deficit,  they  usually  target  the  Pentagon 
first  and  foreign  aid  next.  Most  express  the 
belief  that  our  economic  competitors  repre- 
sent a  greater  threat  to  our  national  securi- 
ty than  our  military  adversaries.  Yet  I  do 
not  find  Hoosiers  wanting  the  U.S.  to  active- 
ly try  to  strengthen  Gorbachev's  position  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  unease  about  the  loss  of 
U.S.  economic  power  to  foreign  competlton. 
Many  see  our  ability  to  compete  in  the 
world  as  declining.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  Is  some  sense  that  we  will  make 
progress  In  the  near  future  and  America's 
competitive  position  will  get  better.  Most 
see  increased  foreign  investment  in  the  U.S. 
as  undesirable  and  view  Japan,  not  America, 
as  the  leading  economic  power  in  the  world. 
People  feel  threatened  by  Japan's  economic 
rise,  and  view  Japanese  foreign  trade  poli- 
cies as  significantly  more  unfair  than  those 
of  other  countries.  They  insist  that  our 
trading  partners  treat  us  fairly  and  often 
urge  increased  tariffs  against  them. 
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In  discussing  America's  competitive  posi- 
tion, many  criticize  the  focus  of  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen on  short-term  profits  and  do  not 
like  all  the  activity  on  corporate  takeovers. 
They  believe  that  valuable  resources  are 
wasted  in  legal  and  financial  maneuvering 
on  both  sides  in  a  hostile  takeover  battle. 
They  fear  cheap  foreign  labor  and  often 
criticize  American  public  education.  Public 
schools  are  seen  as  a  significant  U.S.  weak- 
ness. 

Almost  everybody  wants  our  allies  to  pay 
more  for  our  common  defense,  and  many 
now  favor  withdrawing  troops  from  Europe 
and  South  Korea  as  a  way  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit. 1  often  hear  the  view  that  we  could 
better  solve  our  domestic  problems  if  we 
scale  down  our  overseas  commitments.  My 
impression  is  that  while  Hooslers  worry 
about  the  burdens  of  leadership  in  the 
world  and  want  more  help  from  friends  and 
allies,  they  do  not  want  the  United  SUtes  to 
relinquish  its  special  role  of  leadership. 

Most  of  the  people  with  whom  I  talk  still 
do  not  think  that  federal  tax  dollars  are 
spent  prudently,  but  they  nonetheless  con- 
tinue to  want  vairious  government  programs 
expanded,  especially  those  dealing  with 
crime,  drugs,  homelessness,  and  health  care. 
There  Is  also  increased  interest  in  federal 
education  and  training  programs,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  energy  research. 

Crime  and  drugs  are  both  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  Hoosiers,  and  they  speak  of 
these  two  issues  with  an  intensity  and  emo- 
tion not  present  when  they  talk  about  the 
budget  deficit  or  U.S.  competitiveness.  My 
guess  is  that  the  spread  of  illicit  drugs  is 
near  the  top  of  their  concerns  at  the 
moment. 

I  continue  to  find  strong  support  for  help- 
ing older  people.  Many  Hoosiers  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  older  people  are  less  affluent  than 
the  general  population  and  favor  increased 
government  spending  on  their  behalf.  They 
would  leave  untouched  programs  like  social 
security  and  medicare  in  any  attempt  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit.  They  want  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund;  they  do  not  want  the  excess  social  se- 
curity reserves  used  for  any  purpose  other 
than  future  social  security  payments. 

With  respect  to  the  economy  most  people 
remain  generally  optimistic  about  its  future, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  express  concern 
that  both  interest  rates  and  inflation  will 
move  upward  in  the  months  ahead.  In 
recent  days  most  of  them  talk  to  me  about 
the  possibility  of  a  recession  next  year. 

The  federal  budget  deficit  is  seen  as  the 
most  important  domestic  problem  facing 
the  nation:  and  even  though  people  are  not 
optimistic  about  our  chances  of  solving  it, 
they  generally  remain  upbeat  about  the 
country's  future.  For  the  longer  term,  many 
Hoosiers  think  that  the  next  generation 
may  be  worse  off  economically  than  they 
are. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  people,  al- 
though not  a  majority,  believes  that  taxes 
will  be  necessary  to  get  the  deficit  luider 
control.  Most  Hoosiers  are  very  reluctant  to 
support  a  new  broad-based  tax.  They  like 
the  Idea  of  "sin"  taxes,  such  as  excise  taxes 
on  cigarettes  and  alcohol,  and  favor  a  na- 
tional lottery.  They  believe  that  the  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  in  America  is 
getting  worse,  not  better,  and  there  is  some 
support  for  increasing  the  tax  burden  on 
upper-Income  people  and  corporations.  But 
generally  it  would  take  some  persuasion  to 
get  majority  public  support  of  any  new 
source  of  revenue  despite  deep  concerns 
about  the  deficit.  Before  raising  taxes,  they 
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want  the  government  to  push  hard  to  col- 
lect unpaid  taxes. 

There  is  strong  support  for  making  fur- 
ther cuts  in  federal  spending  to  bring  the 
budget  more  into  balance.  Hoosiers  would 
cut  rather  sharply  defense  spending,  trans- 
portation, foreign  aid,  and  federal  pensions. 
To  a  lesser  degree  they  would  cut  agricul- 
ture, community  development,  general  sci- 
ence, and  aid  to  the  needy. 

Most  people  seem  generally  satisfied  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Bush  Administration. 
They  express  some  concern  about  the  Presi- 
dent's lack  of  agenda,  but  are  supportive  of 
his  efforts  to  improve  government  ethics 
and  to  reach  out  for  bipartisanship  with  the 
Congress. 


NEEDED:  A  FOREIGN  AND  DO- 
MESTIC POLICY  TO  FIGHT 
DRUGS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment 
we  have  had  no  foreign  policy  when  it  comes 
to  drugs,  and  we  are  sorely  in  need  of  a  do- 
mestic strategy  as  well. 

In  foreign  affairs,  we  have  been  vocal  and 
active  in  fighting  terrorism.  There  long  have 
been  those  fighting  communism.  The  previous 
administration  invaded  Grenada,  bombed 
Libya,  and  found  every  way  possible  to  sup- 
port the  Contras.  So  when  it  comes  to  com- 
munism and  terrorists,  America  has  marshaled 
its  resources. 

But  to  fight  our  No.  1  national  security 
threat,  drugs  from  abroad,  recent  Secretaries 
of  State  have  been  silent — even  though  all  of 
the  opium  and  coca  is  grown  outside  U.S. 
shores.  These  poisons  from  abroad — not 
Communists— are  killing  the  kids  in  my  district 
and  in  neighborhoods  throughout  the  country 
every  day. 

Despite  the  tripling  of  drugs  from  abroad  in 
the  last  decade,  can  anyone  here  remember  a 
Secretary  of  State  saying  the  drug  smuggling 
from  abroad  must  be  stopped?  Every  week, 
on  the  Sunday  talk  shows,  we'd  hear  Secre- 
tary Shultz  and  now  Secretary  Baker  emphas- 
ing  communism,  terrorism,  arms  control,  or 
debt— worthy  subjects,  to  be  sure— but  not 
stopping  drugs  from  abroad. 

Do  you  know  why?  They  have  not  men- 
tioned drugs  because  in  my  opinkjn  we  have 
Ijeen  afraid  to  jeopardize  the  other  supposedly 
more  important  purposes  of  foreign  polk^y. 

So  we  supported  Noriega  when  apparently 
everyone  and  every  newspaper  believed  he 
was  a  drug  dealer,  but  administration  officials 
would  not  mention  this  and  kept  dealing  with 
him  because  he  gave  us  information  on  the 
Contras. 

Also,  because  we  want  to  support  our  allies, 
we  have  continually  certified  as  cooperating  in 
stopping  drugs  friendly  countries  wtw  we 
know  full  well  are  growing  and  producing  the 
poisons  directed  at  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  because  we  have  no  coherent 
antidrug  foreign  policy,  heroin  runs  freely 
through  the  golden  triangle  to  my  city  of  New 
York. 
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The  only  person  wtra  really  declared  war  on 
drugs  was  Nancy  Reagan.  At  least  she 
brought  the  first  ladies  together  for  a  confer- 
ence. 

I  simply  do  not  understand  why  neitt)er 
President  Reagan  nor  President  Bush  have 
called  for  a  western  hemispheric  drug  summit. 
Two  years  ago.  President  Reagan  agreed  with 
our  committee's  call  for  a  summit,  but  it  was 
never  scheduled. 

This  is  tragic,  because  every  day  we  are 
losing  children  to  the  war  on  drugs.  A  western 
hemispheric  summit  would  be  a  way  to  add 
international  strength  to  the  fight. 

Only  with  a  regional  and  united  strategy  can 
we  stop  the  enormously  powerful  drug  cartels 
from  sending  the  poisons  killing  our  children 
and,  more  and  more,  ttie  chikJren  of  the  pro- 
ducing nations  too. 

Let  us  urge  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  call  for  the  summit  now,  without 
additional  delay. 

It  is  time  to  depolitidze  narcotics  efforts 
with  Latin  American  nations.  In  recent  trips  I 
have  taken  to  the  Andean  and  Caribbean  na- 
tions this  January  and  this  past  December, 
worid  leaders  told  me  and  our  committee  that 
they  want  to  develop  regional  cooperation  to 
fight  drugs,  regardless  of  politwal  differences 
with  the  United  States.  We  must  do  no  less. 
Every  day,  I  see  more  drug  related  murders, 
more  drug  overdoses,  and  more  addiction. 
Other  nations  are  learning  the  same  sad 
lesson  from  drugs. 

It  used  to  be  that  there  were  producer  na- 
tions and  consumer  nations.  Now  all  countries 
are  regrettably  txjth.  That's  why  we  have  to 
work  together.  And  that's  why  we  should  bring 
all  western  hemispheric  heads  of  state  togeth- 
er rx>w,  in  a  hemispheric  drug  summit. 

Even  on  day  to  day  issues,  we  must  depoli- 
ticize  antinarcotics  efforts.  Cuban  President 
Castro  told  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics in  Decemljer  in  a  5-hour  meeting  that  he  is 
willing  to  cooperate  on  drug  control  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  He  told  Gortwchev  this  month 
that  Cuba  wants  to  help  stop  drugs.  But  the 
State  Department  is  still  intent  on  bringing  all 
manner  of  other  issues  into  the  question  of 
whether  we  work  with  Cuba  in  fighting  drugs. 
We  do  not  have  to  normalize  relations  with 
Cuba  on  all  fronts  to  work  together  on  infor- 
mation-sharing and  enforcement  against  drug 
smugglers.  We  already  have  joint  emergency 
search  and  seizure  procedures,  and  we  must 
have  antidrug  cooperation  as  well. 

On  the  domestic  front,  President  Bush  is  off 
to  a  good  start  in  the  war  against  drugs.  Wo 
have  finally  succeeded  in  placing  drugs  on  the 
national  agenda.  We  join  him  in  his  conviction 
that  this  scourge  must  end.  I  am  glad  he  has 
added  some  funding  to  the  Reagan  outlays— 
a  billion  dollars— although  he  is  still  far  short 
of  fully  funding  ttie  antkjrug  programs  the 
Congress  auttwrized  last  year. 

I  am  particularty  pleased  that  this  adminis- 
tratk>n,  unlike  the  previous  one  recommended 
at  least  sorT>e  funding— $150  milton— for 
State  and  kx»l  drug  law  enforcement.  Con- 
gress has  ¥«sely  funded  this  program  anyway 
despite  the  previous  administratton's  opposi- 
tion. 

When  we  talk  of  costs,  we  must  recognize 
the  king-term  savings  that  can  be  derived 
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from  education  and  prevention  and  treatment 
programs.  With  our  present  approach,  after 
someone  is  arrested  for  a  drug-retated  chme 
or  addicted,  ttiat's  «vhen  we  really  pay.  It  costs 
$30,000  to  $40,000  to  keep  someone  Incar- 
cerated. And  It  costs  $600  a  day  to  keep  an 
addict  In  a  hospital,  over  and  above  emergen- 
cy procedures  for  overdoses.  And  can  we 
even  calculate  the  cost  of  New  York's  record 
1,900  murders  last  year  and  Washington's 
one-every-18-hoors  rate? 

Until  we  solve  the  problems  of  joblessr>ess, 
homelessness.  family  InstatMllty,  lack  of  edu- 
cation, and  poverty,  we  wHi  never  end  the  de- 
spair that  is  the  root  cause  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion for  many  In  ttie  first  place.  That  cost — In 
both  dollars  and  a  breakup  of  our  social 
fabric— coukj  overwhelm  us. 

We  can  no  k>nger  afford  an  antinarcotics 
program  made  up  of  cosmetic  steps; 

Bannir>g  imported  semiautomatic  assault 
rifles  does  not  help  tt>e  kids  killed  with  domes- 
tic ones.  It  matters  little  to  the  murder  victm 
which  or>e  he  is  killed  with.  We  need  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  regulate  domestically 
produced  semiautomatic  weapons. 

Loose  talk  of  using  the  National  Guard  on 
city  streets  gives  me  grave  coricem:  We 
shouM  not  have  to  resort  to  an  image  of  a 
military  state. 

It  is  a  sad  irxJictment  of  our  health  policy 
that  the  first  drug  polk:y  steps  taken  by  the 
new  HHS  secretary  are  to  advocate  rK>-frills 
methadone  and  tt>e  disthtiution  of  free  nee- 
dles to  IV  drug  abusers.  Both  of  these  polKies 
will  give  no  hope  of  a  drug  free  society.  They 
wM  keep  addicts  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  artd 
under  the  rug,  but  very  much  with  us. 

A  "Supercop  for  D.C."  is  not  wtiat  Congress 
envisioned  wtien  we  created  the  drug  czar.  If 
Secretary  Benr>ett— I'll  call  him  that,  because 
he  should  be  in  ttie  Cabinet — has  time  to  run 
the  District's  law  enforcement  efforts,  then  I 
hope  he'll  ten  us  soon  how  ttm  fits  Into  a  na- 
tional strategy  that  Jr>cludes  New  York,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  arx]  small  communities  too. 

Wtiat  we  badly  need  more  ttian  this  idea-a- 
day  approach  we've  had  so  far,  is  a  compre- 
hensive national  and  international  strategy. 
Because  the  last  administratk>n  never  gave  us 
one,  ttie  Congress  had  to  write  legislation  at 
least  to  be  able  to  do  something.  The  last  two 
drug  bills.  In  1966  and  1968.  were  dratted 
witfxxjt  the  administratkxi's  help,  wittxxit  even 
any  draft  bill  until  after  we  acted,  arxl  with  rx> 
strategy. 

I  sirx»rely  hope  and  believe  that  Bill  Ben- 
nett will  wnte  a  good  national  strategy,  and 
that's  what  fie  shoukj  be  dotr>g  instead  of  rurv 
ning  the  Disthd  We  need  to  know  wfiat  Is 
needed,  policywise  and  funding  wise,  in  supply 
and  demand,  in  education,  rehabilitation,  treat- 
ment and  prevention,  arxl  law  enforcement 
and  in  foreign  policy  concerning  crop  substitu- 
tion, eradication,  interdiction,  certification. 
sanctions,  and  cooperation. 

This  is  a  big,  big  job  for  ttie  new  drug  czar. 
We  in  the  Congress  are  prepared  to  help  arxl 
Im.  and  President  Bush,  fully. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LEGISLATION  REQUIRING  HOS- 
PITALS TO  SERVE  LOW- 
INCOME  INDIVIDUALS 
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HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSAciTDsrrTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatk>n  today  to  impose  restrictions 
on  ttie  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  used  to  pro- 
vide hospitals.  This  legislation  has  been  devel- 
oped over  the  past  several  months,  and  I 
think,  clearly  places  the  debate  over  tax- 
exempt  financing  Into  the  proper  context. 

Simply  put,  the  question  is  this:  If  taxpayers 
of  this  country  are  going  to  provide  an  enor- 
mously generous  subsidy;  that  Is,  tax  exemp- 
tion for  interest  on  municipal  bonds,  don't  the 
beneficiaries  of  that  generosity  owe  something 
to  ttie  taxpayers  of  this  country?  Stated  an- 
otfier  way.  If  a  hospital  Is  able  to  benefit  by 
using  tax-exempt  financing.  Investors  are  able 
to  benefit  t>y  paying  no  Federal  income  tax  on 
investments  In  municipal  tx)nds,  and  bond 
lawyers  and  underwriters  are  able  to  earn 
huge  commissions,  shouldn't  the  least-fortu- 
nate in  our  society  benefit  as  well?  The 
debate  Is  really  that  simple. 

I  have  Introduced  several  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  ttie  area  of  tax-exempt  finance;  the 
overriding  prirKiple  In  all  of  those  legislative 
Initiatives  has  been  providing  benefits  to  ttie 
less  fortunate.  This  legislation  continues  that 
tradition.  It  limits  the  ability  of  hospitals  to  use 
tax-exempt  t>ond  proceeds  If  they  do  not  treat 
a  significant  percentage  of  low-income  Individ- 
uals. This  legislation  is  a  true  test  of  a  hospi- 
tal's commitment  to  the  poor. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  creates  an 
alternative  to  the  traditional  penalty  of  a  bond 
tieing  declared  taxable.  Typically,  the  tax  laws 
treat  a  bond  whk:h  does  not  comply  with  ttie 
statute  as  taxable.  Because  this  is  such  a 
harsh  sanction— and  one  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  tieen  less  than  aggres- 
sive In  enforcing— my  bill  provides  an  alterna- 
tive. 

A  description  of  the  legislation  folk>ws: 

PRESENT  LAW 

Tax-exempt  bond  rules 
Interest  on  obligations  of  State  and  local 
governments  is  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax  under  authority  of  section  103  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  In  the  case  of  bonds, 
the  proceeds  of  which  inure  to  the  t>eneflt 
of  organizations  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion S01(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
certain  restrictions  apply  if  interest  on  the 
Ixinds  is  to  t>e  tax-exempt. 

One  restriction  imposed  on  501(c)(3) 
bonds  is  a  volume  limitation.  Generally,  no 
501CCK3)  organization  may  have  more  than 
$150  million  of  tax-exempt  bonds  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time.  This  limitation  does  not 
apply,  however,  to  hospital  twnds. 

In  the  case  of  private  activity  lx>nds.  a  sep- 
arate statewide  volume  cap  applies.  The  pri- 
vate activity  volume  cap  is  equal  to  $50. 
multiplied  by  the  population  of  the  State. 
For  purposes  of  this  volume  cap,  501(c)<3) 
Iwnds  are  not  considered  private  activity 
twnds  (i.e..  501(cX3)  Ixinds  are  not  subject 
to  the  $50  per  capita  cap). 


Medicare  program 

.The  Medicare  program  generally  reim- 
burses hospitals  on  the  basis  of  a  prospec- 
tive payment  system.  Hospitals  which  are 
reimbursed  on  this  basis  receive  a  pre-deter- 
mined  payment  per  case,  subject  to  several 
adjustments.  One  adjustment  which  in- 
creases payments  per  case  is  the  dispropor- 
tionate share  adjustment. 

The  disproportionate  share  adjustment  is 
the  sum  of  two  fractions.  The  first  fraction 
compares  Medicare  l)eneficlaries  who  re- 
ceive an  SSI  l)enefit  to  total  Medicare  days. 
The  second  fraction  compares  total  Medic- 
aid days  to  total  patient  days.  To  the  extend 
that  a  hospital's  disproportionate  share  ad- 
justment exceeds  15%,  the  hospital  receives 
an  Increased  payment. 

Standards  for  hospital  charitable  care 

Prior  to  1969,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice took  the  position  that,  to  t>e  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax  as  a  charitable  or- 
ganization, a  hospital  was  required  to  accept 
patients  "not  able  to  pay  for  the  services 
rendered  and  not  exclusively  for  those  who 
are  able  and  expected  to  pay."  See.  Rev. 
Rul.  56-185.  C.B.  1956-1  203.  requirement  2. 
In  1969.  however,  the  IRS  modified  this  po- 
sition. 

In  Rev.  Rul.  69-545  (C.B.  1969-2.  117).  the 
Service  stated  that  the  promotion  of  health 
was  per  se  a  charitable  purpose.  The  reve- 
nue ruling  noted  that  "even  though  the 
class  of  Ijeneficiarles  eligible  to  receive  a 
direct  l)enefit  from  (the  hospital's]  activities 
does  not  include  all  meml)ers  of  the  commu- 
nity, such  as  indigent  memtiers"  a  hospitail 
could  still  tie  operating  charitably  within 
the  meaning  of  code  section  501(c)(3). 

EXPLANATION  OP  PROVISION 

Application  of  501(0(3/  volume  limitation 

Under  the  bill,  a  hospital  which  has  an  av- 
erage disproportionate  share  adjustment  of 
less  than  10%  over  any  three  consecutive 
cost  reporting  periods  is  subject  to  the  $150 
million  volume  limitation  applicable  to 
501(c)(3)  lionds  generally.  The  provision  ap- 
plies at  all  times  during  which  the  hospital 
is  out  of  compliance  with  the  disproportion- 
ate share  standard,  to  Ixinds  issued  during 
the  non-compliance  period  and  bonds  out- 
standing at  the  beglrming  of  the  non-com- 
pliance period. 

Thus,  any  bond  which  would  cause  the 
hospital  to  exceed  the  $150  million  volume 
limitation  would  (unless  the  issuer  elects 
either  of  the  two  alternatives  discussed 
tielow)  liecome  taxable.  Interest  on  the  liond 
would  only  be  taxable  during  the  period  of 
non-compliance;  a  hospital  would  tie  back  in 
compliance  when  the  average  of  the  dispro- 
portionate share  adjustments  was  10%  or 
higher. 

Alternatives  to  bond  taxability 

Under  the  bill,  two  alternatives  are  avail- 
able to  issures  who  wish  to  avoid  bond  tax- 
ability. The  first  alternative  allows  a  SUte 
to  reduce  its  private  activity  liond  volume 
cap  by  the  amount  by  which  a  non-comply- 
ing hospital  has  exceeded  the  limitation. 
The  second  alternative  allows  the  issuer  to 
pay  a  penalty  to  the  United  States. 

The  first  alternative,  if  elected,  would  re- 
quire the  State  to  reduce  its  private  activity 
volume  cap  by  a  fraction  of  the  amount  by 
which  a  non-complying  hospital  has  exceed- 
ed the  $150  million  limitation.  The  fraction 
reduction  is  the  percentage  by  which  the 
hospital's  disproportionate  share  adjust- 
ment falls  tielow  10%. 

The  second  alternative,  if  elected,  would 
require  the  issuer  to  pay  a  penalty  to  the 
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United  SUtes  equal  to  the  lost  tax  revenue 
had  the  bonds  been  taxable.  Under  this  al- 
ternative, the  percentage  by  which  the  hos- 
pital's disproportionate  share  adjustment 
falls  below  10%  is  multiplied  by  a  fraction, 
the  numerator  of  which  is  the  highest  rate 
of  Individual  tax  and  the  denominator  of 
which  is  100  minus  the  highest  rate  of  tax. 
This  product  is  in  turn  multiplied  by  the  in- 
terest accruing  on  bonds  in  excess  of  the 
$150  million  volume  limitation. 
Medicare  issues 
If  a  hospital  is  excluded  from  the  normal 
principles  of  Medicare  reimbursement,  the 
legislation  intends  that  such  hospital  would 
calculate  what  its  disproportionate  share 
adjustment  would  have  been  were  it  reim- 
bursed on  the  basis  of  a  prospective  pay- 
ment system.  Thus,  if  a  PPS-excluded  hospi- 
tal were  exempt  from  tax  under  Code  sec- 
tion 501(c)(3),  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  apply. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  bill  is  effective  for  bonds  issued  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  bill  does  not 
apply  to  current  refunding  bonds  issued 
after  that  date. 


BOWERS  SCHOOL  STUDIES  THE 
OZONE  LAYER 


HON. 


BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speal^er,  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  ozone  layer  is  a  problem  of  great 
concern  to  those  of  us  in  Washington.  It  is 
also  of  great  concern  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict. In  fact,  the  sixth  grade  at  Bowers  Ele- 
mentary School  In  Manchester,  CT,  conducted 
a  special  project  to  study  this  environmental 
problem,  and  the  town  declared  at  their  i^ging 
the  weelt  of  March  13.  1989,  as  "Ozone 
Awareness  Weel<." 

As  part  of  this  effort  to  mal^e  the  citizens  of 
the  town  and  State  more  aware  of  air  pollution 
and  the  impact  of  chemicals  on  the  ozone, 
the  sixth-graders  wrote  a  series  of  "letters  to 
the  editor"  to  the  Manchester  Herald.  The 
paper  printed  these  letters  on  March  14  and 
March  16.  Fof  the  education  and  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  and  staff,  I  am  inserting  these 
letters  into  the  (Congressional  Record  at  this 
point: 

Sixth-Graders  at  Bowers  Concerned 
About  Ozone  Layer 

Editor's  note:  Sixth-graders  at  Bowers 
School  have  written  letters  to  the  editor  as 
part  of  a  special  project  for  Ozone  Aware- 
ness Week. 

Besides  the  letters,  class  activities  have  in- 
cluded a  poster-coloring  contest,  a  student 
teach-in,  a  skit,  and  visits  to  the  state  Cap- 
itol and  last  week's  meeting  of  the  town 
Board  of  Directors. 

Some  of  the  pupils'  letters  are  published 
below.  More  will  be  published  later  this 
week: 

1  am  very  concerned  about  the  ozone  layer 
and  It  being  destroyed.  I  think  the  public 
should  be  aware  of  the  ozone  deteriorating. 
If  the  public  gets  involved  with  helping  this 
problem,  other  states  and  countries  will 
soon  follow. 

My  sixth-grade  class  at  Bowers  School  is 
very  interested  and  we  hope  to  help  the 
town  and  state  fight  this  problem. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  places  like  Antarctica  and  Australia 
holes  are  developing  in  the  ozone  layer. 
These  holes  cause  ultraviolet  rays  to  go 
through,  which  causes  skin  cancer  and 
other  health  problems.  CPCs  (chlorofluoro- 
carbons)  and  halons  are  destroying  the 
ozone  layer.  They  are  found  in  many  prod- 
ucts such  as  Styrofoam.  spray  cans  and  cool- 
ers in  refrigerators. 

Consider  what  I'm  saying  because  I  want 
my  kids  to  live  with  one  less  problem  to 
worry  alwut. 

Erlin  O'Neil. 

People  are  harming  the  ozone  layer  and 
don't  know  it.  They  don't  know  that  if  more 
ultraviolet  rays  were  to  hit  the  earth  it 
could  cause  blindness,  eye  cataracts,  severe 
skin  cancer,  bums  and  damage  to  the 
immune  system.  I  think  that  people  should 
know  that  Styrofoam.  aerosol  cans  and  re- 
frigerants let  out  CPCs  (chloroflourocar- 
bons)  that  in  two  years  will  reach  the  strat- 
osphere and  destroy  some  of  the  ozone 
layer. 

Ozone  is  a  natural  gas  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere that  partially  blocks  ultraviolet 
rays  from  reaching  the  earth's  surface.  The 
ozone  can  be  found  in  three  layers  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Sometimes  the  ozone  is  called 
"the  union  of  three  oxygens. "  The  ozone  is 
usually  found  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  greatest  concentration  is  at 
the  altitude  of  19  miles  and  ozone  Is  pro- 
duced naturally  through  photochemical  and 
electrical  discharge. 

Scientists  now  think  that  5  percent  less 
ozone  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  would 
allow  25  percent  more  ultraviolet  radiation 
to  reach  the  earth.  There  are  already  holes 
in  the  ozone  layer  over  Australia  and  Ant- 
arctica. 

An  international  treaty  was  recently 
signed  by  46  nations  and  put  in  effect  Jan  1. 
The  treaty  will  cut  back  on  the  making  and 
use  of  CPCs.  Most  nations  must  cut  back  on 
their  use  of  chloroflorocarbons  by  20  per- 
cent by  1994.  and  30  percent  by  1999  (total 
50  percent  cutback). 

So  please  stop  using  products  that  contain 
CPCs.  because  I  want  my  children  and 
everybody's  children  to  have  a  healthy  life. 

Dorian  Roye. 

The  ozone  layer  is  depleting  rapidly  from 
CPCs.  otherwise  known  as  chlorofluorocar- 
bons.  These  CPCs  take  two  years  to  get  to 
the  ozone  layer,  but  they  do  a  lot  of  damage 
when  they  get  there. 

I  think  we  should  cut  back  on  aerosol 
cans.  Styrofoam.  refrigerants  and  halons.  I 
also  think  we  should  try  to  find  a  replace- 
ment for  these  harmful  chemicals. 

The  ozone  layer  screens  out  ultraviolet 
rays.  The  ultraviolet  rays  are  good  to  a 
point,  but  too  much  causes  eye  cataracts, 
skin  cancer  and  damage  to  the  immune 
system.  So  cut  back  on  CPCs  so  we've  not 
extinct. 

Vincent  Perza. 

I  am  writing  to  you  because  of  the  fact 
that  our  ozone  layer  needs  our  help.  To  help 
it.  all  we  have  to  do  is  cut  back  on  the  usage 
of  aerosol  cans.  Styrofoam  and  refrigersuits. 

The  ozone  layer  screens  harmful  ultravio- 
let rays,  so  if  too  many  ultraviolet  rays  come 
down  to  us.  it  could  cause  skin  cancer,  blind- 
ness and  severe  bums.  There  are  already 
scattered  holes  in  the  ozone  layer  over  the 
Antarctic  and  Australia. 

I  think  we  should  all  cut  back  on  the 
usage  of  CPCs  or  we  could  all  be  severely 
harmed  by  the  ultraviolet  rays. 

Melanie  Andrulot. 
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The  ozone  layer  is  a  very  important  issue. 
Ozone  is  a  natural  gas  present  in  the  upper 
atmosphere  that  partially  blocks  ultraviolet 
rays  from  reaching  the  earth's  surface. 
When  ultraviolet  rays  hit  the  earth's  sur- 
face it  can  cause  blindness  and  severe  skin 
cancer  and  burns. 

CPCs  (chlorofluorocarbons)  and  halons 
are  breaking  down  the  ozone  layer,  which  is 
what  we  have  to  stop.  Some  things  that  use 
CPCs  and  halons  are  aerosol  cans.  Styro- 
foam, refrigerants,  air  conditioners,  etc. 

I  think  we  should  make  a  substitute  for 
the  products  that  contain  these  harmful 
chemicals.  This  is  only  one  idea  but  I'm  sure 
there  are  many  more.  And  remember:  The 
quicker  we  react  to  this  issue  the  better  our 
future  will  be. 

Michelle  Reichle. 

My  sixth-grade  classes  at  Bowers  School 
are  concerned  about  the  ozone  layer.  CPCs 
(chlorofluorocarbons)  and  halons,  which  are 
In  Styrofoam,  aerosol  cans  and  refrigera- 
tors, are  ruining  the  ozone.  We  want  people 
to  cut  down  on  CPC  products. 

The  ozone  already  has  holes  above  Austra- 
lia and  Antarctica. 

Pive  years  ago  skin  cancer  was  found  in 
older  people;  now  It  is  found  In  younger 
people,  too. 

The  ozone  layer  protects  us  from  danger- 
ous ultraviolet  rays.  The  ultraviolet  rays  can 
cause  skin  cancer,  eye  cataracts  and  damage 
to  the  Immune  system. 

So  please  cut  down  on  CPC  products  and 
save  some  lives. 

Angela  Pavelack. 

It  is  important  to  cut  back  on  the  use  of 
CPCs  and  halons  because  they  destroy  the 
ozone  layer.  The  ozone  layer  blocks  ultravio- 
let rays  from  the  sun  that  can  cause  blind- 
ness and  severe  skin  cancer.  Also,  the  ozone 
layer  breaks  up  soot  and  dirt  in  the  air  to 
help  keep  our  air  cleaner. 

Science  has  shown  that  In  the  past  five 
years  the  average  age  for  developing  skin 
cancer  has  dropped  from  40  to  20.  This  is 
caused  by  the  CPCs  in  Styrofoam,  aerosol 
cans  and  refrigerators,  which  destroy  the 
ozone  layer  that  blocks  the  ultraviolet  rays. 

So  let's  protect  our  ozone  layer  so  we  can 
live  better  and  breathe  better. 

Eric  Bovee. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  ozone  problem. 
Ozone  is  a  natural  gas  that's  being  de- 
stroyed by  CPCs  (chlorofluorocarbons)  and 
hallons.  They're  found  in  aerosol  cans,  re- 
frigerants and  Styrofoam.  It  takes  two  years 
before  the  CPCs  and  halons  reach  the  strat- 
osphere. 

Ozone  protects  us  from  ultraviolet  rays. 
Ultraviolet  rays  cause  cancer,  bums  and 
blindness.  Pive  years  ago  people  got  cancer 
at  age  40.  and  now  people  are  getting  it  at 
age  20.  The  ozone  Is  mostly  found  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Right  now 
there  are  the  holes  In  the  ozone  layer  over 
Antarctica  and  Australia. 

I  think  his  subject  is  Important  because  if 
the  ozone  Is  destroyed  then  we  will  be.  too. 

Anna  Bossidy. 

The  ozone  layer  Is  being  destroyed  by 
chemicals  called  CPCs.  It  takes  two  years 
for  CPCs  to  get  to  the  ozone  layer.  The 
ozone  can  be  found  in  three  layers  of  the  at- 
mosphere. If  the  ultraviolet  rays,  screened 
by  the  ozone  layer,  hit  the  earth,  it  would 
cause  blindness,  bums  and  skin  cancer.  The 
ozone  layer  shields  95  to  99  percent  of  the 
harmful  ultraviolet  rays. 
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Scientists  think  that  5  percent  less  ozone 
In  the  earth's  atmosphere  would  allow  25 
percent  more  ultraviolet  radiation  to  reach 
us.  There  are  already  holes  in  the  ozone 
layer  over  Antarctica  and  Australia. 

Most  nations  should  cut  back  on  the  use 
of  CFCs  in  Styrofoam.  aerosol  cans  and  re- 
frigerants. Also,  factories  should  decrease 
the  use  of  CFCs.  Save  the  ozone  layer! 

KUKT  SiBRINSZ. 

The  ozone  layer  is  a  layer  of  gas.  much 
like  oxygen,  that  protects  us  from  harmful 
<lf  not  deadly)  ultraviolet  rays  cast  at  us  by 
the  sun.  The  layer  either  absorbs  or  reflects 
the  ultraviolet  rays.  This  makes  it  a  very  Im- 
portant resource.  This  resource  is  slowly  de- 
teriorating because  of  the  constant  releas- 
ing of  CFCs,  or  chlorofluorocarbons  (which 
are  found  in  car  air  conditioners.  Styrofoam 
and  refrigerators),  into  the  atmosphere. 
These  CPCs  are  broken  down  into  their  ele- 
ments, one  of  the  which  is  chlorine.  Then 
the  chlorine  eats  away  at  the  ozone  layer. 

I  think  that  slowing  the  use  of  CFCs 
would  also  slow  the  breaking  down  of  the 
ozone  layer.  I  urge  strongly  that  we  do  all 
we  can  to  help  the  situation  we're  in.  be- 
cause If  this  situation  is  allowed  to  sit,  it 
could  mean  a  disaster  is  on  its  way. 

AOAM  Zaxowicz. 

Our  ozone  layer  is  being  destroyed  by 
CFCs  (chlorofluorocarbons)  and  halons. 
Products  such  as  Styrofoam.  aerosol  cans, 
refrigerators  and  air  conditioners  contain 
CFCs  and  halons. 

Recently,  46  nations  signed  a  treaty  that 
went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1.  This  treaty  will 
decrease  the  production  of  CFCs.  By  1994 
most  of  the  nations  that  participated  in  this 
must  cut  back  their  use  of  CFCs  by  20  per- 
cent, and  by  1999.  30  percent  or  more— so  by 
the  year  1999.  there  should  t>e  a  50  percent 
decrease  in  CFC  usage. 

The  ozone  layer  protects  us  from  danger- 
ous ultraviolet  rays.  Ultraviolet  rays  can 
cause  blindness  and  severe  skin  cancer. 
Some  scientists  believe  that  5  percent  less 
osone  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  would 
allow  25  percent  more  ultraviolet  radiation 
to  reach  the  United  States.  The  ozone  layer 
is  located  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  highest  concentration  is  at  the 
altitude  of  19  miles  (30  kilometers)  and 
oeone  is  produced  naturally  through  photo- 
chemical and  electrical  discharge. 

There  are  already  holes  over  Antarctica 
and  Austrlalia.  It  could  be  the  United  SUtes 
next.  So  please  stop  using  CFCs. 

LORI  GOSGROVE. 

We  are  experiencing  a  loss  of  the  ozone 
layer.  Ozone  protects  us  from  harmful  ul- 
traviolet rays.  The  ozone  layer  is  being 
broken  down  by  chloroflurocarbons  which 
are  found  in  Styrofoam.  cooling  systems  and 
aerosol  cans.  Ozone  is  regularly  found  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  It  takes 
two  years  for  CFRs,  better  known  as  chloro- 
fluorocarbons. to  get  to  the  ozone  layer. 

Already  there  are  holes  In  the  ozone  layer 
over  the  Antarctica  and  Australia.  Please  let 
me  live  a  good  and  healthy  life. 

KnTH  ISLIEB. 

I'm  writing  to  you  because  I'm  very  upset 
about  the  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer. 
Everytime  someone  sprays  a  spray  can. 
breaks  Styrofoam.  or  throws  away  refriger- 
ants, gases  called  CFCs  are  let  out  into  the 
air.  They  go  up  Into  the  air  and  "eat"  away 
the  ozone  layer  which  shields  us  from  ultra- 
violet   rays    from    the    sun    which    come 
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through  and  cause  skin  cancer,  blindness, 
severe  bums  and  death. 

I  think  we  should  boycott  some  of  these 
industries  or  at  least  cut  down  on  use  of 
these  products.  I'm  only  11  years  old  and  I 
don't  want  the  world  to  be  annihilated 
before  I'm  20.  If  we  do  something  now  my 
generation  and  the  ones  after  can  have  a 
better  life. 

Rebecca  Kxzmey. 

Our  sixth-grade  class  is  working  on  the 
problem  with  the  ozone  layer.  The  ozone  is 
breaking  down  because  of  CFRs  which  are 
Styrofoam.  aerosol  cans  and  refrigerators. 

Ozone  is  a  natural  gas  in  the  atmostphere 
that  partially  blocks  ultraviolet  rays  from 
reaching  the  earth's  surface.  When  not 
enough  ultraviolet  rays  are  blocked,  people 
get  skin  cancer  and  damage  to  immune 
system. 

I  think  people  should  stop  using  CFC 
products.  If  you  don't  care,  start  caring,  be- 
cause people  like  us  kids  that  are  growing 
up  should  have  a  chance  in  the  world,  too. 
If  you're  not  a  caring  person,  start  being 
one  and  help. 

Bill  Renard. 

My  thoughts  about  the  ozone  layer  are 
that  we  should  cut  back,  even  stop  using 
CFCs  (chlorofluorocarbons).  which  are  in 
Styrofoam  and  seep  into  the  air  and  destroy 
the  ozone.  If  we  don't  do  something  soon  we 
won't  be  able  to  later. 

My  class  is  speaking  at  the  Capitol  and  at 
the  Board  of  Directors  meeting  about  the 
ozone  problem.  We  hope  to  help  pass  a  bill. 

The  ultraviolet  rays  from  the  sun  cause  40 
percent  of  skin  cancer,  because  of  ozone  de- 
pletion. Ozone  is  destroyed  by  CFRs  and 
halons.  This  process  takes  one  to  two  years. 
It's  been  proven  by  scientists  that  in  50  to 
60  years,  if  Styrofoam  is  still  being  used  as 
much  as  it  is  now.  then  there  will  be  no 
ozone  layer,  and  much  more  skin  cancer 
from  deadly  ultraviolet  rays. 

So  If  you  want  your  grandchildren  or  chil- 
dren to  live,  help  put  a  stop  to  this! 

Shannon  Blake. 

We  should  stop  using  chlorofluorocar- 
bons. Styrofoam.  aerosol  cans  and  refriger- 
ants that  destroy  the  ozone  layer.  Every 
time  you  spray  an  aerosol  can  you  destroy 
some  ozone.  Over  the  South  Pole  and  Aus- 
tralia there  is  some  ozone  missing. 

Ozone  protects  us  from  the  dangerous  ul- 
traviolet rays  that  get  on  earth  and  can 
cause  skin  cancer,  bums,  eye  cataracts  and 
damage  to  the  Immune  system.  It  takes  two 
years  for  CFCs  to  reach  the  ozone  layer. 

So  soon,  when  there  is  no  ozone,  there  will 
be  no  life.  Instead  of  watching  TV,  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem. 

Jason  Eolund. 

Our  class  is  doing  a  project  on  the  ozone 
layer.  We  plan  to  go  to  a  public  meeting  in 
Hartford.  My  class  has  picked  three  repre- 
sentatives to  get  up  and  talk  about  why  my 
class  wants  a  law  against  Styrofoam. 

The  reasons  we  want  to  ban  Styrofoam  is 
because  every  time  Styrofoam  is  broken, 
little  CFCs  are  let  off  Into  the  air  and  then, 
after  two  years,  they  get  to  the  ozone  layer 
and  destroy  it.  The  ozone  layer  already  has 
a  hole,  and  it  probably  will  get  bigger.  We 
should  stop  that  hole  from  getting  bigger 
and  patch  it  back  up! 

So  everybody  out  there,  please  help  us  get 
a  bill  on  Styrofoam  and  stop  the  hole  In  the 
ozone.  If  you  have  styrofoam  please  don't 
break  It  or  you'll  be  breaking  the  ozone,  too! 

Rbgina  Giles. 
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At  this  very  minute  there  is  a  great  ozone 
depletion  over  the  continent  Antarctica. 

I  think  people  should  cut  down  more  on 
the  usage  of  aerosol  cans.  Styrofoam  and  re- 
frigerants which  contain  chlorofluorocar- 
bons that  break  down  the  ozone  and  let 
harmful  ultraviolet  rays  reach  earth. 

The  ozone  protects  us  from  95  to  99  per- 
cent of  the  ultraviolet  rays  that  come  to 
earth.  The  ultraviolet  rays  cause  skin 
cancer,  eye  cataracts,  and  damage  the 
Immune  system. 

Recently,  46  nations  signed  a  treaty  that 
went  into  effect  Jan.  1.  This  treaty  cuts 
back  on  the  production  of  chlorofluorcar- 
bons. 

Scientists  now  think  that  5  percent  less 
ozone  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  would 
allow  25  percent  more  ultraviolet  rays  to 
reach  the  United  States. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  because  I  don't 
want  cancer  at  the  age  of  20.  I  also  want  to 
live  a  healthy  life. 

Michael  Varni. 

We  should  cut  down  on  CFCs  (chloro- 
fluorocarbons) and  halons.  We  want  to  top 
skin  cancer,  eye  cataracts,  and  damage  to 
the  immune  system.  The  ozone's  shield  pro- 
tects us  from  95  to  99  percent  of  the  harm- 
ful ultraviolet  rays.  The  ozone  in  the  strato- 
sphere also  cleans  the  air  by  reacting  with 
dirt  and  soot. 

Stop  using  Styrofoam,  aerosol  cans  and  re- 
frigerators to  help  protect  the  ozone  layer 
and  prevent  many  illnesses. 

Andy  Baloassario. 

We  are  learning  about  the  ozone  layer.  We 
are  also  learning  about  CFCs  (chlorofluoro- 
carbons) and  halons.  CPCs  are  in  refrigera- 
tors, aerosol  cans  and  hairspray  cans. 

I  think  we  shouldn't  have  these  products. 
We  should  try  to  find  something  else.  I 
want  to  see  my  kids  live  and  have  my  kids 
have  children. 

If  too  many  ultraviolet  rays  were  to  hit 
the  earth  it  would  cause  blindness  and 
severe  skin  cancer  and  bums.  (Five  years 
ago  people  at  the  age  of  40  had  skin  cancer 
but  now  people  at  the  age  20  are  getting  it 
also.)  Scientists  now  think  that  5  percent 
less  ozone  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  would 
allow  25  percent  more  ultraviolet  radiation 
to  reach  earth.  The  ozone's  shield  protects 
us  from  95  to  99  percent  of  the  harmful  ul- 
traviolet rays. 

Help  stop  our  ozone  loss! 

Erin  Tedford. 

Anyone  can  say  it  looks  like  a  great  day 
when  they  wake  up  in  the  moming,  but  if 
we  don't  discontinue  the  use  of  Styrofoam, 
aerosol  cans,  air  conditioners  and  refriger- 
ants we  won't  be  able  to  wake  up  In  the 
morning  and  say  what  a  great  day  It  is. 

You  see.  Styrofoam,  aerosol  cans,  air  con- 
ditioners and  refrigerants  have  CFCs  (chlor- 
ofluorocarbons) and  halons  which  are 
chemicals  that  break  down  the  ozone  layer. 
The  ozone  layer  is  a  gas  that  protects  us 
from  too  much  ultraviolet  light  hitting  the 
earth's  surface.  Ultraviolet  light  five  years 
ago  could  cause  severe  skin  cancer  to  people 
who  were  40  years  old.  Nowadays,  people 
who  are  20  years  old  can  get  diseases  from 
the  direct  Increase  in  the  ultraviolet  light 
rays. 

So  next  time  you  say  it  looks  like  a  great 
day,  stop  using  CFCs  and  halons  and  make 
It  better! 

Melanie  Fiske. 
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In  the  sixth  grade  we  are  trying  to  tell 
people  that  CPCs  are  breaking  down  our 
ozone  layer.  Ozone  is  a  chemical  in  the 
stratosphere  which  partially  blocks  out  the 
deadly  ultraviolet  rays. 

CPCs  are  found  in  coolants  for  cars  and 
homes.  They  are  found  in  Styrofoam,  refrig- 
erants and  aerosol  cans.  Forty-six  nations 
have  already  agreed  to  cut  back  the  usage  of 
CPCs. 

My  class  and  I  know  that  cutting  back 
CPCs  will  decrease  jobs,  but  what  is  your 
life  compared  to  your  job? 

Ken  DuitmxLS. 

Our  sixth-grade  class  is  trying  to  tell 
people  about  the  serious  decrease  in  the 
ozone  layer. 

We  should  cut  back  on  the  use  of  halons 
and  chlorofluorocarbons  (CPCs). 

CPCS  destroy  the  ozone  layer.  The  ozone 
layer  Is  breaking  down  more  and  more  ev- 
eryday and  we  are  still  using  CPCs.  People 
can  die  because  of  these  chemicals.  They 
could  also  get  severe  skin  problems  and 
cancer.  Scientists  think  that  a  5  percent  de- 
crease in  the  ozone  layer  would  allow  25  per- 
cent more  ultraviolet  radiation  to  reach  the 
United  SUtes. 

It  takes  about  two  years  for  CPCs  and 
halons  to  reach  the  atmosphere.  CPCs  and 
halons  are  used  in  Styrofoam,  aerosol  cans, 
refrigerators,  disposable  diapers  and  other 
things.  That's  why  you  have  to  help. 

Patrick  Oraboski. 
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dy  that  unfolded  during  that  highjacking. 
Kuwait  for  its  lax  security  measures;  and  Iran 
for  its  continued  and  unrelenting  sponsorship 
of  international  terrorism. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  International  Economic  Policy 
and  Trade,  I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  in  finding  and  using  every  means 
at  our  disposal  to  assure  that  the  widows  and 
children  of  the  victims  of  this  and  other  tragic 
cases  of  international  lawlessness  are  provid- 
ed commensurate,  fair,  and  timely  compensa- 
tion for  wanton  acts  of  violence  and  murder  of 
innocent  bystanders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  recent  newspaper  article  on  the  release  of 
the  two  jailed  tenorists  in  Kuwait  and  a  copy 
of  recent  testimony  presented  on  this  matter 
to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  by 
Ralph  Dupont  of  New  London,  CT. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Peb.  12, 19891 
Kowait  Prees  2  Jailed  Terrorists 


KUWAIT,  TERRORISM  AND 
COMPENSATION 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  COKNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1989 
Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
cently announced  that  the  Government  of 
Kuwait  had  released  2  of  the  17  convicted  ter- 
rorists whose  freedom  has  been  sought  by 
pro-Iranian  elements  in  Lebanon.  These  ele- 
ments are  currently  holding  several  American 
hostages  in  Lebanon.  The  release  of  these 
prisoners  highlights  the  tragedy  of  internation- 
al terrorism.  These  terrorists  are  now  free.  At 
the  same  time,  hostages  are  still  in  captivity, 
and  families  of  those  who  have  died  at  the 
hands  of  fanatics  are  still  without  compensa- 
tion. 

Moreover,  the  worid  stands  hostage  to  the 
fanatcism  that  threatens  us  all.  With  the 
Rushdie  aHair,  we  are  all  increasingly  aware 
that  acts  of  terrorism  threaten  our  most  basic 
freedoms.  With  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
hijackings  and  bombings  of  airplanes,  we  are 
all  well  aware  that  tragedy  and  death  can 
strike  anyone  who  boards  a  plane.  No  one  is 
immune  from  international  terrorism. 

The  release  of  these  prisoners  in  Kuwait 
reawakens  the  anger  and  sadness  that  we  all 
experienced  in  the  wake  of  the  highjacking  of 
Kuwait  Airways  Flight  221  in  December  1984. 
Three  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment employees— Charles  Hegna,  Charles 
Kapar  and  William  Stanford— were  kidnaped 
and  Chuck  Hegna  and  Bill  Stanford  were  sub- 
sequently murdered  by  the  highjackers.  The 
Gov«mment  of  Kuwait  and  the  Government  of 
Iran  have  still  not  been  held  accountable  for 
tt>eir  actions  with  respect  to  the  human  trage- 


(By  Patrick  E.  Tyler) 

Cairo.  Peb.  11.— The  Kuwaiti  government 
has  released  from  prison  two  of  the  17  con- 
victed terrorists  whose  liberty  has  been 
sought  by  pro-Iranian  extremists  in  Leba- 
non holding  American  hostages. 

Interior  Minister  Salem  Sabah  said  the 
two  men,  Abdul-Mohsen  Rashash  Abbas,  25, 
and  Nasser  Matar  Dahash,  30,  were  released 
■a  while  ago"  after  they  completed  five-year 
prison  terms  for  their  parts  In  the  Decem- 
ber 1983  bombing  attacks  on  the  American 
and  French  embassies  In  Kuwait  and  other 

tATS[P:tS%. 

Abbas  was  Identified  as  an  Iraqi  national, 
and  Dahash  as  a  Kuwaiti.  Both  had  been 
convicted  of  possessing  arms  and  explosives. 
Sabah  said  the  release  of  the  men.  who 
were  deported  to  undisclosed  destinations, 
was  not  in  response  to  the  still-pending  de- 
mands of  Lebanon-based  extremists  to  free 
the  prisoners  In  Kuwait  in  return  for  the  re- 
lease of  American  hostages  held  In  Lebanon. 
The  completion  of  the  prison  terms  "has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  demands  of  extrem- 
ist organizations."  he  said. 

Kuwait,  which  has  both  Sunnl  and  Shllte 
Moslem  populations,  became  a  battleground 
for  radical  Shllte  terrorist  activity  during 
the  Iran-Iraq  war.  Pro-Iranian  militants 
staged  dozens  of  attacks  on  political  and 
economic  targets.  Including  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  assassinate  ruling  Emir  Jaber 
Sabah.  The  December  1983  bombings  killed 
at  least  five  persons  and  wounded  more 
than  80. 

Kuwait  has  firmly  adhered  to  a  policy  of 
•no  capitulation"  to  terrorist  demands,  a 
policy  that  was  tested  most  recently  when 
hijackers  took  over  a  Kuwait  Airways  jumlK) 
jet  on  April  5.  1988,  and  during  a  two-week 
ordeal  killed  two  Kuwaiti  passengers  while 
the  plane  was  on  the  ground  In  Lamaca, 
Cyprus. 

The  hijackers  had  demanded  the  release 
of  the  prisoners  In  Kuwait,  but  after 
lengthy  negotiations  Kuwait  won  the  free- 
dom of  the  jet's  passengers  without  making 
concessions  on  the  prisoners,  Kuwaiti  offi- 
cials have  maintained.  The  deal  also  guaran- 
teed the  safe  departure  of  the  hijackers. 

One  of  the  prisoners  held  in  Kuwait.  Mus- 
tafa Badreddine,  has  been  Identified  as  the 
brother-in-law  of  Imad  Mughnlya.  32.  a 
senior  operative  In  the  Hezbollah  (Party  of 
God)  organization  In  Lebanon.  Mughnlya  is 
believed  by  western  Intelligence  sources  to 
have  participated  in  the  planning  and  direc- 
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tlon  of  the  1988  hijacking  and  a  number  of 
other  terrorist  attacks. 

Nine  Americans  are  currently  being  held 
hostage  In  Lebanon.  The  longest  held  Is 
Terry  Anderson.  41.  chief  Middle  East  corre- 
spondent for  The  Associated  Press.  He  and 
Thomas  Sutherland,  57.  acting  dean  of  agri- 
culture at  the  American  University  of 
Beirut,  are  being  held  by  Islamic  Jihad,  also 
a  pro-Iranian  extremist  group,  which  has 
frequently  demanded  the  release  of  the 
Kuwait  17. 

Of  the  15  terrorists  stUl  in  prison  in 
Kuwait,  three  have  been  sentenced  to  death 
by  hanging,  seven  to  life  imprisonment,  four 
to  15-year  terms  and  one  to  10  years. 
Though  the  sentences  were  handed  down  on 
March  27.  1984.  by  Kuwait's  state  security 
court.  Emir  Sabah  has  thus  far  declined  to 
sign  the  death  warrants  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  three  executions. 

In  the  wake  of  last  year's  hijacking,  there 
has  been  widespread  speculation  among 
Arab  government  officials  that  Kuwait's 
leaders  may  have  agreed  to  forgo  carrying 
out  the  three  death  sentences. 

Other  reports  Indicated  that  Kuwait 
turned  over  a  videotape  to  Intermediaries 
showing  that  the  prisoners  under  death  sen- 
tence were  still  alive  and  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  torture. 


Statement    or    Ralph    Ddpont.    Dupont, 

ToBiN.    Levin.    Carberry    &    O'Malley, 

P.C..  Before  the  Defense  Poucy  Panel. 

House      Armed      Services      Committee, 

August  3.  1988 

Chairman  Aspin  and  members  of  the 
Committee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today.  I  am  Ralph  P. 
Dupont.  an  attorney  from  New  London. 
Connecticut.  I  represent  Mrs.  Lorraine 
Stanford  and  her  daughter  Patricia  and 
Mrs.  Edwena  Hegna.  who  are  here  with  me. 
They  are  the  families  of  William  Stanford 
and  Charles  Hegna,  who  perished  at  the 
hands  of  terrorists  in  1984  aboard  a  hi- 
jacked Kuwaiti  aircraft.  Charles  Kapar. 
who  was  also  a  passenger  on  the  hijacked 
aircraft,  is  also  present  with  his  attorney. 
Roger  Johnson  of  Washington.  D.C. 

The  Committee's  concern  for  all  the  Inno- 
cent victims  of  terrorists  In  the  Middle  East 
and  your  support  for  airline  security  from 
hijacking  Is  well  known  and  appreciated. 

The  Committee's  focus  today  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  ex  gracia  compensation  for  these 
victims,  without  admission  of  fault  by  for- 
eign governments.  Is  especially  compelling 
in  light  of  the  recent  statements  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  Department  of  State 
that  our  own  government  will  compensate 
citizens  of  Iran.  Kuwait  and  other  nations 
for  claims  arising  from  the  recent  accidental 
downing  of  an  Iran  airliner  by  a  United 
States  Naval  vessel. 

This  hearing  is  timely  and  appropriate  be- 
cause American  citizens  are  similarly  seek- 
ing remedies  for  loss  of  life  from  one  of  the 
countries  the  President  proposes  to  compen- 
sate. This  morning.  I  want  to  review  for  you 
an  Incident  that  cost  the  Uves  of  these  two 
American  AID  employees. 

The  families  for  these  two  men  are  not 
seeking  additional  compensation  from  the 
Federal  Government;  they  are  only  asking 
that  the  Federal  Government  take  their 
case  to  the  Government  of  Kuwait,  not  In 
anger,  but  In  sorrow.  It  Is  our  hope  that 
Congress  will  urge  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  to  espouse  the  just  cause 
of  these  as  well  as  the  other  victims  and  ask 
the   Government   of   Kuwait   to   grant   to 
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American  citizens  the  same  treatment  our 
Government  proposes  to  extend  to  the  fami- 
lies of  Kuwaitis  aboard  Iran  Flight  655. 

The  American  people  believe  In  fair  play 
and  equitable  treatment  for  all.  They  be- 
lieve that  ours  Is  a  government  of  laws,  that 
it  is  not  arbitrary,  and  that  It  is  committed 
not  only  to  principles  of  Just  compensation 
for  innocent  foreign  victims  of  governmen- 
tal action,  but  also  to  equal  protection  of 
the  law  for  Its  own  citizens.  We  are  here 
today  seeking  equal  protection  for  two 
American  heroes  who  died  in  the  hijacking 
of  a  Kuwaiti  airliner  in  December.  1984. 

The  deatiis  of  Charles  Hegna  and  William 
Stanford  were  tragically  unnecessary. 

Chuck  Hegna.  Bill  Stanford  and  Charles 
Kapar.  all  employees  of  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development,  had 
completed  an  audit  of  the  expenditures  of 
AID  funds  in  Sanaa,  Yemen,  and  departed 
for  the  Pakistan  office  of  AID.  Chuck 
Hegna  was  coming  home  to  Virginia  for 
Christmas  with  his  wife.  Edwena,  and  their 
four  children.  Bill  Stanford,  an  ex-U.S. 
Marine  aviator,  was  flying  to  Karachi  to 
join  his  wife.  Lorraine,  and  their  daughter. 
Patricia. 

These  men,  travelling  on  U.S.  travel 
orders,  arranged  their  travel  through  Pan 
American  and  obtained  tickets  for  passage 
on  Kuwait  Flight  No.  221  from  Kuwait  to 
Karachi  via  Dubai,  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  1984.  They  boarded  the  flight  at 
Kuwait. 

Our  research  has  discovered  that  the 
Kuwait  Government  required  at  least  two 
air  marshals  to  be  atward  its  state-owned 
airliners.  The  flight  departed  Kuwait  with 
only  one  security  guard  and  that  person's 
identity  was  known  to  the  hijackers. 

At  Dubai,  Fight  221  accepted  four  male 
passengers  from  Middle  East  Airlines  Flight 
No.  426,  originating  in  Beirut.  Lebanon. 
These  men  had  no  checked  baggage,  al- 
though bound  for  Bangkok;  no  visas:  and 
had  purchased  their  tickets  for  cash  within 
24  hours  of  departure. 

Furthermore,  they  came  from  the  Beirut 
airport,  on  Middle  East  Airlines,  in  circum- 
stances where  both  the  terminal  and  air- 
craft lacked  any  security.  The  metal  screen- 
ing devices  and  x-rays  at  Beirut  were  either 
not  in  use,  or  did  not  work. 

Coincidentally,  this  was  at  a  time  shortly 
after  the  one  year  anniversary  of  the  Jailing 
of  terrorists  in  Kuwait  for  bombings  and 
killings  at  the  American  and  French  embas- 
sies there.  Kuwait  was  threatened  with  re- 
prisals if  the  so-called  "Dawa  prisoners" 
were  not  released.  As  the  Committee  knows, 
terrorist  reprisals  occurred  both  before  and 
after  the  hijacking  of  Kuwait  Flight  221. 

Notwithstanding  the  threats.  Indeed  the 
reality,  of  terrorist  activity.  Kuwait  institut- 
ed no  special  training  or  Instructions  for  its 
crews,  carried  out  no  effective  screening  at 
Kuwait,  and  to  make  matters  more  absurd, 
the  lone  security  guard  on  Flight  221  also 
Inspected  hand  baggage  at  Dubai,  so  that  he 
was  known  at  once  to  the  hijackers. 

Two  of  the  hijackers  were  seated  directly 
in  back  of  the  security  guard  in  first  class, 
and  two  others  were  seated  in  economy. 
About  35  minutes  after  the  flight  took  off 
from  Dubai,  the  security  guard  was  shot  in 
the  hip  and  the  terrorists  seized  control  of 
Flight  221.  They  ordered  the  pilot  to  fly  to 
Teheran.  Iran,  which  he  did.  Meanwhile, 
the  hijackers  Identified  Americans  ontward 
and  herded  them  into  the  first  class  cabin. 

Chuck  Hegna  was  seized  almost  at  once 
and  William  Stanford  shortly  thereafter. 
They  were  subjected  to  threau,  beatings 
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and  interrogation,  particularly  regarding 
the  possibility  that  they  were  CIA  agents, 
which  of  course  they  were  not.  The  hijack- 
ers also  seized  Kuwaiti  citizens  and  threat- 
ened them  with  harm  unless  the  Dawa  pris- 
oners were  released.  They  threatened  to  kill 
the  Americans.  Including  Charles  Kapar 
and  John  Costa,  an  American  businessman. 

When  the  plane  landed  at  Teheran's  Mer- 
abad  Airport  on  December  4,  at  at>out  dawn, 
the  Kuwaiti  Government  knew  the  hijack- 
ing was  in  progress  and  knew  also  of  the  de- 
mands for  release  of  the  prisoners  held  in 
Kuwait.  Shortly  after  the  aircraft  landed, 
the  hijackers  threatened  to  stari  killing  pas- 
sengers if  their  demands  were  not  met. 
Thereupon  the  terrorists  brought  Chuck 
Hegna  forward  Into  the  cockpit,  made  him 
kneel  down,  and  held  a  pistol  to  his  head. 
They  threatened  to  kill  him  and  when 
Kuwait  refused  the  demands  for  release  of 
the  Dawa  prisoners,  one  of  the  hijackers 
murdered  Chuck  Hegna  by  shooting  him  in 
the  stomach  and  throwing  his  body  onto  the 
tarmac. 

During  that  day  and  evening,  negotiations 
continued.  According  to  the  Iranian  au- 
thorities, the  Kuwaitis  were  not  in  favor  of 
any  plan  to  storm  the  aircraft.  The  Kuwaiti 
co-pilot  and  sole  translator  in  the  flight 
crew  then  left  the  plane.  The  next  day,  the 
hijackers  demanded  that  Kuwait  supply  a 
replacement  crew  and  they  threatened  to 
kill  another  American  If  this  was  not  done. 

Bill  Stanford  was  then  taken  to  the  stair- 
way leading  from  the  forward  cabin  of  the 
A-300  airbus  and  he  was  given  a  bullhorn  to 
address  the  Iranians.  He  stated  that  he 
would  be  shot  if  the  hijackers'  demands 
were  not  met.  He  counted  down  to  his  own 
death  and  he.  too,  was  shot  in  the  stomach, 
and  his  body  thrown  onto  the  tarmac.  For 
the  next  four  days,  Kapar,  Costa  and  the 
crew  remaining  aboard  were  tortured  and 
abused  before  the  Iranians  stormed  the  air- 
craft and  subdued  the  hijackers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  here  today  will 
agree  the  murders  of  Chuck  Hegna  and  Bill 
Stanford  more  than  three  years  ago  are  an 
injustice.  These  men  had  dedicated  their 
lives  to  International  peace  and  understand- 
ing. Their  only  crime  was  being  American 
citizens  In  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong 
time.  The  four  men  who  perpetrated  the 
crime,  the  hijackers,  were  released  to  con- 
tinue their  campaign  of  murder  and  terror- 
ism. 

The  need  for  Justice  in  this  case  is  clear 
and  compelling,  but  obtaining  a  Just  resolu- 
tion has  been  difficult. 

In  cases  like  this  one,  a  sovereign  state 
such  as  Kuwait  can  and  did  invoke  the  FH>r- 
eign  Sovereign  Immunities  Act  as  a  defense. 
That  Act  bars  our  courts  from  even  taking 
Jurisdiction  of  a  claim  against  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. International  air  carriers,  includ- 
ing government  owned  carriers,  may  also 
rely  on  the  so-called  Warsaw  Convention  to 
bar  a  hearing  of  claims  like  these  in  Ameri- 
can courts  and  to  limit  damages  in  any  case 
to  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

At  t>e8t,  these  families,  according  to  one 
view  of  the  law,  have  claims  cognizable  only 
in  the  courts  of  either  Pakistan,  Kuwait  or 
Yemen.  This  Is  not  our  view,  of  course,  but 
meanwhile,  our  own  legal  remedies  face 
delays  and  frustrations  which  doubtlessly 
will  not  end  short  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  In  fact,  Charles  Kapar  has 
been  denied  access  to  our  lower  courts  and 
his  case  is  likely  to  t>e  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  soon.  Clearly, 
If  he  has  no  remedy  in  the  United  States, 
then  Mr.  Kapar,  an  American  Jew,  assured- 
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ly  will  have  none  In  a  tribunal  in  Yemen, 
Pakistan  or  Kuwait. 

The  families  I  represent  are  seeking  relief 
In  the  federal  courts  in  New  York  and  here. 
The  New  York  court  has  preliminarily  ruled 
also  that  our  clients  have  no  right  of  action 
against  Kuwait  Airways  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Reagan  has  pro- 
posed, without  admission  of  fault,  to  volun- 
tarily compensate  victims  of  the  Iran  Flight 
644  disaster.  Among  these  victims  are  the 
families  of  thirty  six  (36)  Kuwaiti  passen- 
gers on  that  flight.  If  this  proposal  is  a  truly 
humarltarian  gesture,  as  I  believe  It  to  be,  to 
the  families  of  innocent  victims  In  a  region 
of  the  world  in  which  victims  too  often  are 
Innocent,  then  an  earnest  effort  ought  to  be 
made  to  compensate  the  families  of  Ameri- 
can victims  such  as  Chuck  Hegna  and  Bill 
Stanford,  without  admission  of  fault.  Other- 
wise, the  President's  initiative  might  Justifi- 
ably be  seen  as  no  more  than  an  interna- 
tional public  relations  statement  to  blunt 
criticism  at  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  Just  and  fair 
thing  to  do  is  to  permit  compensation  to 
these  Innocent  American  victims  and  to  do 
so  for  the  same  reasons  that  President 
Reagan  has  proposed  to  compensate  Ku- 
wait's citizens.  We  hope  this  Committee  will 
urge  the  State  Department  to  persuade 
Kuwait  to  treat  our  citizens  as  fairly  as  we 
have  proposed  to  treat  theirs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  clients  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  impact  of  these  kinds  of 
tragedies  on  the  families  of  those  who  are 
killed  whether  as  the  result  of  an  unfortu- 
nate accident  or  a  deliberate  terrorist  act. 
But  we  are  also  concerned  with  the  appar- 
ent willingness  of  the  American  government 
to  so  quickly  volunteer  compensation  In  the 
case  in  point,  yet  so  seemingly  reluctant  to 
advocate  compensation  or  any  other  form  of 
accounting  from  those  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  harm  to  American  citizens. 

I  would  urge  this  committee  to  insist  on 
an  accounting  from  the  governments  whose 
citizens  we  propose  to  compensate  with  re- 
spect to  their  obligations  to  our  country  and 
our  citizens.  Innocent  Americans  have  died 
as  a  result  of  deliberate  terrorist  acts.  Yet 
there  have  been  no  meaningful  offers  of 
compensation  from  the  states  in  which 
those  terrorist  acts  have  occurred.  At  the 
very  least,  our  own  government  should  seek 
to  balance  the  equities  in  these  cases.  I 
came  here  as  a  lawyer  to  plead  for  equity 
for  my  clients.  I  leave  here  as  an  American 
urging  you  to  Insist  that  justice  be  the 
American  response  to  this  and  other  indig- 
nities in  the  Middle  East. 


A  SPECIAL  SALUTE  TO  THE  CO- 
OPERATIVE EXTENSION  SERV- 
ICE ON  THE  75TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OP  THE  SMITH-LEVER  ACT 


HON.  FREDERICK  S.  UPTON 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  14, 
1989,  the  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  unanimously 
in  favor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1 24  to  des- 
ignate May  8,  1989,  as  the  official  75th  anni- 
versary of  tf>e  enactment  of  Smith-Lever  Act 
of  1914,  and  to  honor  tfiat  act's  roie  in  estab- 
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lishing  our  Nation's  system  of  State  coopera- 
tive extension  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  here  today  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  pledging  their  support 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  to  salute  the  activi- 
ties of  my  home  State's  programs  through  the 
Michigan  Cooperative  Extension  Sen/ice. 

Since  the  Smith-Lever  Act  was  passed,  the 
Extension  Service  has  provided  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  people  of  rural  America.  It  has 
played  a  major  role  in  helping  to  develop  the 
most  productive  system  in  the  world;  it  has 
encouraged  our  youth  to  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  learning  through  4-H;  and  has  delivered 
valuable  products  of  research  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
During  the  past  75  years,  rural  America  has 
experienced  fundamental  changes,  and  the 
Extension  Service  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of  rural  com- 
munities. The  Extension  Service  has  worked 
diligently  to  add  to  its  traditional  production 
agriculture  programs,  new  programs  and  ap- 
proaches designed  to  meet  the  diverse  and 
growing   needs  of  rural  America.   Extension 
agents  are  gaining  expertise  in  community  de- 
velopment, business  assistance,  environmen- 
tal issues,  alternative  agriculture,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  regional  and  local  interests  and  con- 
cerns. 

As  Representative  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Michigan,  I  especially  applaud  the  work  of  the 
Michigan  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in 
southwestern  Michigan  and  throughout  the 
State.  Operating  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tion's first  land-grant  college,  Michigan  State 
University,  the  Michigan  Extension  Service, 
continues  to  shine  as  a  premier  example  of 
what  the  Extension  Service  can  offer. 

The  success  of  the  extension  program  can 
certainly  be  attributed  to  its  unique  structure 
as  a  partnership  at  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels.  In  particular,  I  salute  the  people  who 
work  and  volunteer  in  the  eight  county  exten- 
sion offices  in  my  district.  Without  the  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  and  extension  profession- 
als at  the  county  level,  the  program  could  not 
achieve  its  broad  goals.  It  is  truly  the  people 
at  the  local  level  who  make  the  difference. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ex- 
tending a  very  happy  75th  birthday  to  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service.  I  hope  tfiat  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  will  continue  to  build 
upon  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  75 
years. 


THE  JUDICIAL  DISCIPLINE  AND 
IMPEACHMENT  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1989 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
introduced  a  legislative  proposal  (H.R.  1620) 
to  improve  the  functioning  of  the  Federal  judi- 
cial discipline  statute  and  to  create  a  national 
study  commission  on  impeachment.  The  bill 
was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  where  it  was  further  refen-ed  to  my 
subcommittee,  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
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Intellectual  Property  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice.  The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Moorhead,  joined  me  as 
the  principal  cosponsor. 

Several  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  proposal.  In  my  floor  remarks  today,  I 
hope  to  respond  to  those  questions  and  to 
present  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Cun^ently,  there  is  a  clear  congressional 
concern  about  the  health  of  judicial  discipline 
law,  both  that  rooted  in  constitutional  text  and 
that  contained  in  the  statute  books.  During  the 
past  decade,  three  judicial  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, the  inexorable  growth  of  the  Feder- 
al judiciary,  and  the  judicial  salary  crisis  have 
all  contributed  to  that  concern. 

Congressional  impeachment  procedures 
bring  heavy  political  armaments  into  action 
and  only  occur  rarely.  Since  the  drafting  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  two  centuries  ago,  there 
have  been  only  15  impeachments  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Following  on  the 
heels  of  these  impeachments,  the  Senate  has 
conducted  12  impeachment  trials.  Only  a 
handful  have  terminated  in  convictions  and  re- 
movals from  office.  The  impeachment  of  a 
Federal  judge  Is  the  tip  of  an  iceberg;  under 
the  water  and  out  of  sight  lies  the  larger  mass 
of  judicial  discipline  and  ethics. 

Discussion  of  judicial  discipline  and  ethics  is 
not  new  to  our  society.  Nor  are  proposals  for 
legislative  change  and  constitutional  amend- 
ments. The  very  first  Congress  provided  that  a 
judge  convicted  of  accepting  a  bribe  would 
forever  be  disqualified  to  hold  any  office  of 
honor  in  the  United  States.  In  1803  heated 
congressional  debate  occurred  during  the  im- 
peachment proceedings  of  a  Federal  judge. 
Judge  John  Pickering.  The  first  constitutional 
amendment  to  establish  a  removal  mecha- 
nism as  an  alternative  to  impeachment  was  in- 
troduced in  1791,  and  between  1807  and 
1812  nine  more  constitutional  amendments 
were  proposed  as  a  result  of  the  impeach- 
ment and  attempted  removal  of  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Samuel  Chase. 

As  a  reaction  to  the  impeachment  and  re- 
moval from  office  of  a  Judge  Halsted  Ritter  in 
1936,  a  number  of  constitutional  amendments 
and  statutory  changes  were  proposed.  Signifi- 
cant among  these  were  the  bills  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  Hatton  Summers.  Again,  in  1986 
after  the  removal  from  office  of  Judge  Harry 
Claiborne,  legislative  interest  in  alternatives  to 
impeachment  were  rekindled. 

Generally,  proposals  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion have  been  short-lived.  They,  however, 
should  be  taken  seriously  as  political  barome- 
ters. Today,  amendments  and  cries  for  con- 
gressional vigilance  are  again  on  the  rise.  Pro- 
posals for  change  key  into  a  loss  of  public 
confidence  about  the  taistworthiness  of  all 
public  officials,  with  that  confidence  thought  to 
have  eroded  badly  in  the  recent  past. 

During  the  post-Watergate  era,  Congress 
enacted  a  variety  of  statutory  schemes  to  pro- 
mote high  ethical  standards  by  public  serv- 
ants. That  the  national  interest  requires  the 
very  best  judges  has  always  been  true  but 
never  more  so  than  today.  In  order  to  ensure 
the  delivery  of  quality  justice,  judges  are  sub- 
ject to  canons  of  judicial  ethics,  financial  dis- 
closure requirements,  judicial  disqualification 
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standards,  and  a  judicial  discipline  statute. 
Members  of  Congress  and  high  ranking  exec- 
utive statute.  Members  of  Congress  and  high 
ranking  executive  branch  officials  are  similariy 
treated. 

In  1980  judicial  discipline  legislatwn— enti- 
tled the  Judicial  Councils  Reform  and  Judicial 
Conduct  and  Disability  Act  of  1980— that  I  au- 
thored was  enacted  into  law.  See  Public  Law 
96-458.  We  built  on  the  pre-existing  statutory 
stnjcture  (found  in  28  U.S.C.  332  and  372)  of 
the  judicial  councils  of  the  circuits  and  estab- 
lished a  mechanism  and  procedures  within  the 
judicial  branch  to  consider  and  respond  to 
complaints  against  Federal  judges.  The  1980 
Act  was  the  result  of  several  years  of  coop- 
eration and  good  communication  anrong  the 
three  branches  of  Government. 

Several  important  amendments  to  the  1980 
Act  are  contained  in  H.R.  1620.  Before  dis- 
cussing the  amendments,  I  would  like  to  re- 
flect a  bit  on  the  1980  discipline  legislatran 
and  discuss  what  has  occun-ed  in  the  interim. 


BACKGROUND 

The  1980  Act  would  never  have  been 
passed  if  the  proponents  and  authors  of  the 
legislation  had  not  been  able  to  navigate  the 
shoals  of  separation  of  powers.  It  took  many 
years  to  chart  the  path.  The  legislative  delega- 
tion of  power  to  the  judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
ment to  discipline  judges  does  raise  delicate 
constitutional  questions.  But  let  us  remember 
that  the  judrciary  itself  implemented  much  of 
the  contemplated  reform,  by  rule  and  in  reli- 
ance on  a  different  statute,  28  U.S.C.  332, 
prior  to  enactment.  The  judicial  branch  drafted 
the  initial  bill  on  the  subject.  The  judiciary 
had— and  continues  to  have— inherent  power 
to  establish  internal  operating  procedures  in  a 
broad  variety  of  areas,  including  discipline. 

As  befits  our  system  of  separated  and  inter- 
dependent powers  with  checks  and  balances, 
there  is  a  countenweight  to  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Congress  to  oversee  and  legis- 
late for  the  Federal  judiciary.  The  framers  pro- 
moted the  autonomy  of  the  judteial  branch  by 
providing  lifetime  tenure  for  judges,  erecting  a 
bar  against  the  diminution  of  salary  while  in 
oHice,  and  equipping  the  Federal  judiciary  with 
the  power  to  review  congressional  enact- 
ments. In  turn,  the  framers  provided  another 
countemveight  to  the  lifetime  tenure  clause  by 
providing  that  Federal  judges  could  be  im- 
peached and  removed  from  office.  As  has 
been  constantly  recognized  during  this  Na- 
tion's history,  the  independence,  autonomy 
and  integrity  of  a  branch  of  Government  must 
take  precedence  over  the  independence  of  an 
individual  officeholder. 

A  serious  weakness  between  the  branches 
is  their  inability  to  communicate  eHectively 
with  each  other.  Judge  Frank  Coffin  recently 
observed;  "The  Judiciary  and  the  Congress 
not  only  do  not  communicate  with  each  other 
on  their  most  basic  concerns;  they  do  not 
know  how  they  may  property  do  so."  Lack  of 
understanding  among  the  three  coordinate 
branches  is  a  fever  that  affects  the  entire 
body  politic.  Admittedly,  the  weakest  branch— 
the  judiciary— needs  protection;  but  it  also 
needs  accountability  and  ethk:s.  Judicial  inde- 
pendence and  accountability  are  equal  part- 
ners. One  should  not  dominate  the  other. 
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In  discussing  ftie  subject  of  judicial  disci- 
pline and  Impeachment,  we  witness  first-hand 
institutionalized  tension,  a  tension  that,  wtien 
property  hamassed.  can  be  constructive  An 
understanding  of  tfiis  tension  Inescapably 
leads  us  to  a  conclusion  that  any  statutory  so- 
lution to  the  "discipline"  problem  must  involve 
ail  tfvee  branches  of  government  and  good 
communications  between  the  branches.  The 
only  alternative  is  by  way  of  constitutional 
amendment  and  a  reallocation  of  respective 
powers  between  tfie  branches.  At  present, 
thts  alternative  does  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

A  retrospective  of  the  1980  act  reminds  us 
of  three  basic  facts:  the  act  was  the  product 
of  consensus  and  compromise;  a  serious 
effort  was  made  to  ensure  the  act's  constitu- 
tionality; and  tf>e  act  was  passed  with  the  un- 
derstanding tfiat  congressional  oversight 
would  be  vigilant. 

In  1980  Congress  was  asked  to  assess  the 
need  for  the  legislation  and  then  to  draft  a 
logical  solution  to  tt>e  problem.  A  clear  policy 
obtective  was  identified.  As  aptly  observed  by 
Senator  Dennis  DeConcini.  Congress  was 
asl(ed  "to  improve  judicial  accountability  and 
ettiics,  to  promote  respect  for  the  principle 
that  ttie  appearance  of  justice  Is  an  integral 
element  of  tfiis  country's  system  of  justice, 
and,  at  tt>e  same  time,  to  maintain  the  Inde- 
pervJerKe  and  autonomy  of  the  judicial  branch 
of  government."  Last,  with  the  cooperation  of 
ttie  three  branches  of  government,  a  compro- 
mise-consensus piece  of  legislation  was  de- 
veloped to  meet  ttiese  policy  needs. 

Ttie  judicial  branch  itself  was  active  in  the 
process.  Since  1940  the  Judicial  Conference 
devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  this  difficult 
subject.  In  1979,  after  a  full  year  of  study,  the 
Conference  corKluded  that  judicial  discipline 
legislation  could  be  supported  if  it  respected 
several  pnnciples.  The  Conference  prepared  a 
draft  bill,  which  I  ultimately  introduced  In  the 
House.  Even  before  final  enactment  of  Public 
Law  96-458,  a  majority  of  the  circuit  councils 
implemented  the  resolution  of  the  Conference, 
creating  their  own  complaint  mechanisms. 

Utmost  care  was  taken  by  tfie  Congress  to 
ensure  the  bill's  constitutionality.  The  House 
Committee  on  tfie  Judk:iary  reviewed  its  own 
documents  on  the  constitutional  grounds  for 
impeachment  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Nixon  impeachment  inquiry,  received  exten- 
sive testimony  on  ttie  issue,  and  requested 
and  reviewed  a  study  prepared  by  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Divison  of  tfie  Library  of  Congress  on 
the  constitutkjnal  questions.  The  House  report 
has  a  special  section  on  constitutionality.  The 
Senate  requested  its  own  constitutional  analy- 
sis of  the  proposed  legislation.  Then,  the 
issue  was  debated  at  some  length  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

From  a  policy  perspective,  while  the  judicial 
discipline  legislation  was  being  drafted,  sever- 
al Members  expressed  doubt  about  whether 
ttie  Act  woukj  work.  Promises  that  vigilant 
congressional  oversight  wouW  occur  were 
heard  dunng  floor  det>ate  in  both  Houses.  To 
facilitate  oversight,  the  Act  contains  a  statisti- 
cal report  provision  requiring  tfie  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  U.S.  Courts  to  in- 
clude in  his  annual  report  a  summary  of  judi- 
ciai  discipline  and  disability  complaints.  I  noted 
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the  need  for  a  "continuing  dialog  between  tfie 
legislative  and  judicial  branches." 

Much  has  transpired  since  1980.  Seven 
years  of  experience  under  the  Act  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  following  four  propositions:  (1) 
since  1981  nearly  1,000  complaints  have 
been  processed  and  the  Judicial  Conference 
has  recommended  Implementation  of  illustra- 
tive rules:  (2)  challenged  on  constitutional 
grounds,  to  date  the  Act  has  withstood  judicial 
scrutiny;  (3)  the  Act  has  not  disrupted  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  judicial  branch;  and  (4)  the 
promised  congressional  oversight  has  oc- 
curred. Judicial  discipline  does  not  exist  In  a 
vacuum,  and  therefore  several  outside  factors 
have  had  an  effect  on  Its  short  lifespan.  Since 
1960  the  US.  Department  of  Justice  has  pros- 
ecuted three  Federal  judges,  convicting  two  of 
felony  offenses.  Finally,  ttie  size  of  the  Feder- 
al judiciary  has  continued  to  grow,  ttie  prob- 
lems of  ethics  and  discipline  increasing  pro- 
portionally. 

Each  of  these  Items  deserves  separate  dis- 
cussion. 

Implementation  and  Illustrative  Rules.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  circuit  coun- 
cils had  promulgated  discipline  rules  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  1980  Act,  Congress  mani- 
fested its  respect  for  the  judicial  branch  by  al- 
lowing an  inordinately  long  transition  period. 
Signed  by  President  Jimmy  Carter  on  October 
15,  1980,  the  Act  became  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981. 

When  the  Act  finally  became  effective  on 
October  1,  1981,  11  circuit  councils  had  pro- 
mulgated revised  rules  to  implement  the  Act. 
The  Initial  set  of  post-Act  rules  were  criti- 
cized as  not  meeting  the  purposes  and  goals 
clearly  contemplated  by  Congress  Recently, 
the  Judicial  Conference  recommended  that 
model  rules  be  substantially  adopted  by  the 
circuit  councils,  on  an  experimental  basis.  The 
model  rules  provide  answers  to  many  unre- 
solved procedural  questions.  Already  accept- 
ed in  major  part,  these  rules  have  served  to 
create  uniformity  and  reduce  internal  tensions 
within  the  Federal  judiciary  caused  by  the 
clash  between  localism  (the  regional  circuit 
councils)  and  centralization  (the  Judicial  Con- 
ference). One  respected  commentator  (Pro- 
fessor Steve  BurtMink)  has  aptly  observed  that 
both  the  process  of  formulating  the  rules  and 
the  final  work-product  "...  represent  major 
advances  In  the  Federal  judiciary's  effort  to 
engage  in  responsible  self-regulation  that  ade- 
quately respects  the  legitimate  Interests  of 
Congress  and  the  public."  The  judicial  txanch 
deserves  much  credit  for  its  illustrative  rule- 
making endeavor. 

Constitutionality.  Every  court  that  has  adju- 
dicated cases  challenging  the  act  has  found 
that  it  passes  constitutional  muster.  Several 
lawsuits  have  attacked  the  act  as  an  imper- 
missible mettiod  of  circumventing  the  only 
constitutkjnal  mechanism  for  disciplining  Fed- 
eral judges:  Impeachment.  A  definitive  state- 
ment from  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  been 
received,  but  every  lower  court  that  has  con- 
sidered the  question  has  upheld  ttie  act's  con- 
stitutk>nality. 

Judicial  autonomy.  From  a  policy  perspec- 
tive, ttie  1980  act  certainly  has  neither  disrupt- 
ed the  autonomy  of  the  judicial  branch  nor  af- 
fected its  ability  to  function.  The  original  cost- 
estimate  of  ttie  Congressional  Budget  Office 
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on  the  act,  prepared  in  reliance  on  data  pro- 
vkjed  by  the  Administrative  Office  of  ttie  U.S. 
Courts,  stated  that  the  Federal  judicial  branch 
would  need  15  additional  staff  positions  to 
"process  2,300  complaints  per  year."  See  H. 
Rep.  No.  96-1313  at  21.  From  October 
1981— when  the  act  became  effective — until 
June  30,  1987,  a  total  of  1.153  complaints 
were  filed.  As  was  expected,  most  of  these 
complaints  were  dismissed  by  the  chief 
judges.  During  1986-87  there  were  232  com- 
plaints filed  against  judicial  officers,  a  de- 
crease of  approximately  26  percent  from  the 
previous  reporting  year,  when  312  complaints 
were  filed.  The  1987  statistics  show  that  the 
allegation  most  often  cited  in  complaints  was 
that  the  officer  had  acted  in  a  prejudk;ial  or 
biased  manner  and  that  most  complaints  were 
resolved  by  the  chief  judges. 

Oversight  The  congressional  oversight  de- 
manded in  t>oth  the  House  and  the  Senate 
has  taken  place.  During  the  99th  Congress, 
oversight  hearings  were  held  by  my  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Constitutkin  Subcom- 
mittee. A  significant  amount  of  correspond- 
ence tietween  Memt)ers  of  Congress  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  judiciary  has  occurred. 

Other  external  factors  have  had  an  impact 
on  the  functioning  of  the  act.  Most  important 
among  these  factors  is  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral court  system  has  continued  to  grow  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Today,  it  is  not  farfetched 
to  envision  a  judiciary  with  over  1 ,500  lifetime 
tenured  judges.  With  an  attrition  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 10  percent,  as  is  currently  the 
case,  the  Senate  would  have  to  confirm  ap- 
proximately 150  judges  a  year — or  close  to 
one  judge  each  legislative  working  day. 
Having  experienced  three  criminal  prosecu- 
tions against  Federal  judges  In  the  recent 
past,  a  growing  number  of  felony  cases 
brought  against  sitting  judges  can  be  expect- 
ed as  judgeships  are  added  to  the  judk:ial 
system. 

In  addition,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  salary  com- 
presskin  affects  both  the  quality  of  judges  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  and  ethical  problems, 
such  as  the  desire  or  need  to  earn  outside 
Income  while  on  the  bench.  While  I  hesitate  to 
conclude  that  a  direct  link  exists  between  pay 
and  discipline,  I  know  that  they  are  distant  rel- 
atives. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

H.R.  1630— entitled  the  Judicial  Discipline 
and  Impeachment  Reform  Act  of  1989— pro- 
poses numerous  amendatory  changes  to  the 
United  States  Code.  The  prop)osed  amend- 
ments, even  conskJered  collectively,  will  not 
amount  to  a  total  redesign  of  current  law. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  amendments  to 
the  Judicial  Councils  Reform  and  Judicial  Con- 
duct and  Disability  Act  of  1980,  codified  at  28 
use.  372(c).  Title  I  also  amends  four  other 
provisions  of  the  Code,  the  first,  granting  con- 
tempt power  in  discipline  cases  to  circuit 
councils,  the  second,  amending  the  oath  of 
office  for  Federal  judges,  the  third,  modifying 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act,  and  ttie  fourth, 
increasing  the  authority  of  the  circuit  advisory 
committees  of  the  circuit  to  assist  in  drafting 
discipline  rules. 

Even  assuming  enactment  of  title  I  of  the 
bill,    something    is    missing.    While    several 
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amendments  improve  the  channels  of  commu- 
nications between  the  judicial  and  legislative 
branches  when  an  impeachable  offense  may 
have  been  committed  by  a  Federal  judge,  title 
I  refrains  from  initiating  any  constitutional  and 
institutional  changes  as  to  fvjw  Congress  re- 
sponds to  the   impeachment  of   a   Federal 

judge  ^        .    . 

Title  II  creates  a  National  Commission  on 
Judicial  Impeachment,  assigned  the  task  of 
studying  ttie  problems  and  issues  involved  in 
the  appointment  and  tenure  of  article  111 
judges.  Title  II  traces  its  lineage  to  a  bill  pro- 
posed during  the  99th  Congress  by  Senator 
Robert  [Dole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  to  give 
H.R.  1620  their  careful  consideration.  If  any 
Member  is  interested  in  a  more  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  bill,  a  sectional  analysis  is  avail- 
able from  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Intel- 
lectual Property  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tk:e,  2137  Rayburn  Building,  Washington,  DC 
20515  (telephone:  225-3926).  Needless  to 
say,  any  questions  about  the  bill  can  also  be 
addressed  to  the  subcommittee. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  WILLIAMS.  WESLEY.  AND 
KARATSU  FAMILIES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALirORNIA 
If  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  three  outstanding  families  for 
presenting  and  upholding  the  values  of  the 
family  while  devoting  their  energies  to  ensur- 
ing that  Long  Beach  and  its  institutions  are 
ever  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  entire  citi- 
zenry. William  and  Eleanor  Williams,  Ovid  and 
Litlie  Mae  Wesley,  and  Hideo  and  Jeanne  Kar- 
atsu  will  all  be  honored  on  May  3,  1989,  by 
the  Family  Sewice  of  Long  Beach  at  the  1989 
Family  Life  Awards.  This  occasion  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  their  many  years  of  hard  wortc  and 
unending  commitment  to  their  families  and  the 
Long  Beach  community. 

WNIiam  and  Eleanor  Williams  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  dynamic  leadership  and  a 
lifetime  of  participation  in  the  religious,  civic, 
philanthropic,  and  professional  associations  of 
Long  Beach.  Bill  Williams,  is  a  law  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Pray,  Price,  Williams  &  Russell.  In 
addition  to  his  extensive  association  with  the 
legal  profession,  he  also  devotes  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  to  school  and  civic  orga- 
nizations. And  as  if  the  contributions  of  Bill 
Williams  are  not  enough,  his  wife,  Eleanor,  is 
also  deeply  involved  in  the  Long  Beach  com- 
munity. 

It  would  seem  that  the  many  hours  that 
both  Eleanor  and  Bill  Williams  devote  to  the 
Long  Beach  community  would  leave  little  time 
for  a  family,  however,  this  is  cleariy  not  the 
case.  The  Williams  have  two  children,  Drew 
Williams,  a  student  at  San  Diego  State,  and 
Julie  Williams,  an  account  executive  for  the 
Orange  County  Register.  As  you  could  imag- 
ine, Mr.  Speaker,  the  Williams  family  is  well 
resipected  in  my  district  and  worthy  of  this  rec- 
ognition. 
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Another  fine  family  that  I  wish  to  extend  my 
thanks  and  congratulations  to  is  that  of  Ovid 
and  Lillie  Mae  Wesley.  Both  were  born  in  Tex- 
ari^ana,  TX.  Shortly  after  Wesley's  discharge 
from  the  Anny  and  after  their  marriage,  they 
moved  to  Long  Beach  where  both  began  to 
carve  out  an  impressive  community  service 
record  with  an  eye  on  improving  the  overall 
quality  of  life  in  Long  Beach. 

Even  though  Ovid  and  his  wife  possess  on 
overwhelming  compassion  for  those  that  are 
less  fortunate  and  those  that  are  in  need,  their 
deepest  compassion  Is  to  each  other  and  to 
their  family.  Their  marriage,  which  spans  over 
four  decades,  provided  them  with  a  fine 
daughter,  Anita,  a  graduate  of  California  State 
University,  Long  Beach,  and  her  husband, 
Eddie,  a  master  machinist  foreman  with  the 
U.S.  Navy.  Perhaps  the  greatest  joy  of  their 
daughter's  marriage  was  tfw  birth  of  their 
granddaughter,  Tracie,  who  recently  celebrat- 
ed her  eighth  birthday. 

The  last  family  that  1  wish  to  pay  tribute  to, 
is  that  of  Hideo  and  Jeanne  Karatsu.  Both  of 
these  giving  and  caring  individuals  were  born 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  received  their  bachelors 
degrees  from  USLA.  Hideo  went  on  to  receive 
his  medical  degree  and  Jeanne  her  teaching 
credentials.  1  salute  them  for  presenong  strong 
family  ties  while  engaging  in  exemplary  com- 
munity involvement  through  medical,  humani- 
tarian, and  youth-benefiting  activities.  They 
extend  their  love  and  concern  throughout 
Long  Beach,  the  surrounding  community,  to 
their  son  Douglas.  20.  a  junior  at  UCLA,  and 
to  their  daughter,  Amy.  18.  a  freshman  at 
UCSD. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our  con- 
gratulations to  all  of  these  fine  families  as 
they  are  honored  by  the  Family  Seroice  of 
Long  Beach.  They  are  tmly  remarkable  people 
who  have  devoted  their  talents  and  energies 
to  enriching  the  lives  of  so  many  other  people. 
We  wish  the  families  of  William  and  Eleanor 
Williams,  Ovid  and  Lillie  Mae  Wesley,  and 
Hideo  and  Jeanne  Karatsu,  all  the  best  in  the 
years  to  come. 
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policy,  applicants'  "fear  of  persecution"  must 
now  be  documented  before  they  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  United  States  as  refugees.  How 
can  they  document  a  fear,  an  intangible?  Cer- 
tain elements,  of  course,  can  be  proven.  But 
how  can  they  prove  that  there  are  quotas  lim- 
iting Jewish  entrance  to  universities,  KGB  har- 
rassment  of  religious  minorities,  and  pervasive 
and  cultural  anti-Semitism,  to  name  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

For  those  wtio  cannot  prove  a  "fear  of  per- 
secution", their  option  is  to  go  to  Israel  or 
enter  the  United  States  under  Attorney  Gener- 
al Thornburgh's  "parole  authority".  Our  role  is 
to  create  and  then  implement  a  fair  set  of  im- 
migration laws.  Congress  has  created  those 
laws,  but  the  administration  is  failing  to  imple- 
ment them. 

It  is  unethical,  heartwrenching,  and  just 
plain  bad  politics  that,  after  pressuring  the  So- 
viets to  let  these  people  go,  and  encouraging 
Soviet  Jews  to  come  to  America,  we  are  not 
allowing  them  in  as  refugees.  The  Attorney 
General's  parole  authority  is  a  feeble  attempt 
to  assuage  our  outrage  and  the  outrage  of 
concerned  human  rights  activists  woridwide. 

Another  tragic  twist  in  this  story  is  that  the 
INS  is  now  in  the  business  of  separating  fami- 
lies. For  years  we  complained  when  officials  in 
the  Soviet  Union  provided  one  member  of  a 
family  with  an  exit  visa  while  declining  the  ap- 
plication of  another  family  member.  Yet  here 
is  our  own  Government  continuing  the  same 
practice  by  giving  some  people  refugee  status 
visas  while  rejecting  their  children,  parents, 
siblings  and  cousins.  How  can  this  random 
system  of  exclusion  be  justified?  How  could 
some  people  be  subjected  to  persecution 
while  their  relatives  living  under  the  same  roof 
were  not? 

It  is  pathetic  that  this  State  Department  has 
managed  to  mangle  one  of  the  few  issues 
which  has  traditionally  enjoyed  unequaled  sup- 
port from  every  sector  of  public  and  private 
life.  We  must  provkle  additional  funds  and  in- 
crease the  refugee  ceiling.  We  cannot  be 
silent  on  this  issue.  We  must  channel  our  out- 
rage and  force  the  administration  into  action, 
and  thereby,  once  again,  make  a  difference. 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
in  front  of  you  today  to  detail  yet  another 
chapter  in  the  ongoing  plight  of  the  Soviet 
Jewish  community. 

As  you  know,  Gorbachev's  Perestroika  poli- 
cies h&ve  allowed  for  a  great  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  receive  exit  visas  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  successive  administrations 
and  Congresses  have  incessantly  pressured 
the  Soviet  Union  to  relax  their  emigration  reg- 
ulations, these  Soviet  reforms  would  seem  a 
testimony  to  the  dedication  of  the  American 
people  and  government. 

Before  last  October,  INS  automatically  ac- 
cepted Soviet  refuseniks  into  the  United 
States  as  refugees  because  their  fear  of  per- 
secution in  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  given. 
Suddenly,  after  years  of  a  stable  immigration 


RADON  TESTING  FOR  SAFE 
SCHOOLS  ACT 

HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  intro- 
duced the  Radon  Testing  for  Safe  Schools 
Act.  This  bill  is  a  response  to  growing  aware- 
ness of  a  very  real  lung  cancer  risk  that  our 
children,  our  teachers,  and  our  school  admin- 
istrators face  in  schools  every  day. 

Recently,  EPA  released  the  results  of  a  16- 
State  preliminary  survey  of  radon  levels  in 
schools.  The  results  were  alanning.  The  EPA 
found  that  over  half  of  the  3,000  classrooms 
tested  in  130  schools  showed  radon  levels 
over  4  picocuries  per  liter  of  air.  This  level  of 
radon  exposure  is  equivalent  to  receiving  over 
200  chest  X  rays  per  year.  Radon  levels  vary 
around  the  country,  but  middle  Tennessee 
classrooms    unfortunately    had    the    highest 
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radon  levels  of  all  the  schools  tested  in  this 
survey.  One  classroom  showed  radon  levels 
of  136  ptcocunes  per  liter.  That  is  equivalent 
Id  receiving  25,000  chest  x  rays  a  year.  Chil- 
{  dren  and  teachers  exposed  to  this  level  of 
radon  over  a  year  will  have  a  3  in  1,000 
charKe  of  contracting  lung  cancer.  This  clear- 
ly is  an  unacceptable  level  of  nsk. 

Radon  is  an  odorless,  colorless,  radioactive 
gas  that  occurs  naturally  in  the  process  of 
decay  in  uranium.  Radon  is  present  naturally 
in  soil,  water,  arxj  air,  but  not  ail  areas  of  the 
country  have  equal  corKentrations  of  radon 
In  outdoor  air,  radon  is  diluted  and  becomes 
harmless;  however,  wt>en  radon  gas  seeps 
into  buildings  it  t)ecomes  a  ma|or  source  of 
Indoor  pollution.  The  EPA  ranks  radon  as  the 
secorxt  biggest  cause  of  lung  cancer  in  Amer- 
ica; experts  estimate  it  is  responsible  for  as 
many  as  20,000  lung  cancer  deaths  every 
year. 

Children  are  particularty  vulnerable.  Be- 
cause ttwy  have  smaller  lungs  and  higher 
breatf>ing  rates,  children  are  as  much  as  three 
times  as  susceptible  as  adults  to  radon  con- 
tamination. Recognizing  this  increased  risk  to 
children,  Cor^ess  last  year  required  EPA  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  radon  levels  in  schools. 
My  colleagues  on  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  have  been  particularly  responsive 
to  tfie  radon  ttveat  in  horT>es  and  in  scfKX)ls, 
arxj  I  commend  ttwm  for  irK:luding  the  survey 
of  radon  in  schools  in  the  Indoor  Radon 
Abatement  Act.  Now  that  the  preliminary  re- 
sults of  this  survey  are  In,  it  is  clear  that  we 
need  to  expand  testing  to  every  State  in  the 
country.  On  April  20,  the  new  Administrator  of 
the  EPA,  William  Reilly.  called  for  nationwide 
testing  of  radon  in  schools. 

My  bill,  tt>e  Radon  Testing  for  Safe  Schools 
Act  calls  for  this  nationwide  testing  of  radon 
levels  in  our  schools.  The  bill  requires  EPA  to 
conduct  sample  radon  tests  in  schools  in 
every  State  to  determine  hot  spots  or  areas  of 
dangerously  high  radon  contamination.  Priority 
will  be  given  to  States  where  preliminary  EPA 
testing  already  has  shown  high  radon  levels. 
The  bill  ttien  requires  local  education  agerKies 
within  these  designated  hot  spots  to  test  for 
radon  in  all  scfxx>ls  under  tf>eir  jurisdiction. 

Identifying  the  radon  threat  in  schools  is  a 
critical  first  step  In  eliminatir>g  the  nsk  of  lur>g 
cancer  to  chikJren  and  teachers  However,  we 
must  recognize  tf>e  enormous  burden  that 
8Cfxx)ls  face  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
asbestos  removal  and  lead  contamination  in 
drinking  water.  My  bill  does  recognize  these 
burdens  by  providing  Federal  assistance  in 
the  form  of  a  grant/loan  program  to  help  local 
education  agencies  with  the  costs  of  testing. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  kxal  education  agen- 
cies with  the  greatest  financial  need,  and  Fed- 
eral outlays  will  be  limited  to  50  percent  of  the 
costs  of  testing.  Overall,  ttie  tNll  authorizes 
$100  million  over  4  years  for  both  the  EPA 
sample  testing  and  \he  grant/ loan  testir>g  as- 
sistance programs. 

Radon  testing  and  mitigation  programs  are 
relatively  easy  and  inexpensive.  To  comply 
with  EPA's  suggested  guidelines,  schools 
shouW  lest  all  tietow-ground  and  ground  level 
rooms  in  a  school— usually  25-30  rooms.  The 
rtKJst  widely  used  testing  devices,  charcoal 
cannaters,  cost  about  $10  each.  Mitigation 
can  be  as  easy  as  opening  windows  and 
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caulking  cracks.  In  middle  Tennessee,  these 
simple  measures  quickly  lowered  radon  levels 
by  as  much  as  100  picocuries  per  liter.  More 
extensive  testing  can  be  done  with  alpha  track 
detectors  that  cost  as  little  as  $15  each,  and 
EPA  estimates  that  ventilation  alterations  and 
other  fT>ore  serious  mitigation  efforts  should 
cost  between  $300  and  $10,000  per  school. 

We  know  that  high  levels  or  radon  greatly 
increase  the  charKes  of  contracting  lung 
cancer.  We  know  that  children  are  more  vul- 
nerable than  adults  to  radon.  EPA  has  told  us 
that  schoolchildren  and  teachers  in  some 
schools  are  t>eir>g  exposed  on  a  daily  basis  to 
dar>gerously  high  radon  levels.  Now,  parents, 
teachers,  and  scIkxiI  administrators  need  to 
krx>w  just  where  the  radon  hot  spots  are  so 
tfiat  tf>ey  can  take  remedial  action.  We  need 
nationwide  testing  of  radon  levels  in  schools. 

The  Radon  Testing  for  Safe  Schools  Act 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  NEA,  the  PTA,  and 
the  American  Lung  Association.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Energy 
and  ComrT>erce  Committee  to  approve  this  im- 
portant step  toward  making  schools  radon- 
safe  for  both  teachers  and  children. 


VISITING  NURSE  ASSOCIATIONS 
WEEK 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

or  FLORIDA 
IK  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  century.  Visiting  Nurse  Associations 
have  provided  vital  health  care  to  the  home- 
bound.  The  VNA's  have  developed  a  well-de- 
served reputation  not  only  for  their  compas- 
sion and  kindness,  but  also  for  their  high-qual- 
ity professional  services  that  are  offered  to 
anyone  in  need,  regardless  of  ability  to  pay. 

Because  of  their  adfierence  to  high  stand- 
ards, VNA's  have  been  training  grounds  for 
numerous  physicians  and  nurses,  many  of 
wfrom  continue  to  practice  in  the  area  of 
home  health  care.  Doctors  frequently  depend 
upon  VNA's  to  carry  out  prescribed  care  for 
their  patients.  VNA's  also  have  served  as 
nrxxJels  for  hospital  and  profitmaking  home 
health  care  organizations.  They  have  tieen  a 
major  force  in  shaping  our  system  of  health 
care. 

Visitir>g  nurses  sometimes  perform  under 
adverse  corKlitions  and  at  great  personal  sac- 
nfice,  working  long  hours  and  traveling  great 
distances  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  the 
dying.  They  truly  are  foot  soldiers  in  the  strug- 
gle for  improved  publk:  health  in  the  United 
States.  Their  services  include  neonatal  care, 
physical,  mental  and  speech  therapy,  hospice 
services,  and  home  IV  tfierapy. 

The  concept  of  tfie  visiting  nurse  was  im- 
ported from  England,  where  it  was  developed 
by  Florence  Nightingale  and  William  Raith- 
bone  in  1859.  Since  the  early  days,  when  they 
pnmanly  stocked  milk  banks  and  cleaned 
homes  to  ensure  the  survival  of  newtiorns  and 
their  mothers,  the  VNA's  have  continued  their 
tradition  of  pk>neering  advances  in  home 
health  care.  In  recent  years,  they  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  assisting  AIDS,  cancer,  and 
ventillator-dependent  patients. 
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While  Medicare  covers  a  large  percentage 
of  home  health  care.  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tions offer  a  number  of  services  to  the  indi- 
gent that  are  not  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  For  example,  in  central  Florida, 
the  VNA,  with  the  backing  of  the  area  agency 
on  aging  and  the  State,  conducts  a  Communi- 
ty Care  Program  for  the  elderly.  This  includes 
a  day  care  center  for  the  frail  elderly,  wIk)  nor- 
mally would  be  confined  to  their  homes  t>e- 
cause  of  their  susceptibility  to  accidents  and 
medical  problems.  The  VNA  provides  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  day  care  center, 
where  the  seniors  can  enjoy  regular  meals, 
recreation,  field  trips,  and  companionship  with 
others  their  own  age.  VNA  nurses,  therapists, 
and  aides  are  on  hand  to  provide  medical 
services  as  needed. 

My  local  VNA  also  operates  an  emergency 
response  program  which  monitors  145  frail 
adults  in  their  home  and  sends  assistance  if 
they  have  an  accident  or  encounter  arrather 
type  of  emergency  situation. 

Last  year,  the  central  Florida  VNA  delivered 
43,000  meals  to  homebound  elderly  in  their 
homes  and  provided  homemaker  services  to 
730  seniors.  VNA's  across  the  country  offer 
similar  kinds  of  programs  for  the  indigent  in 
their  communities.  Without  the  VNA's,  these 
people  would  t>e  neglected. 

Although  VNA's  generally  are  associated 
with  the  elderly,  they  do  sen/e  people  of  all 
ages.  An  increasing  numtier  of  their  patients 
are  high-risk  infants,  prematurely  tx>rn  chil- 
dren, sorT>e  weighing  less  than  2  pounds. 
Often  these  infants  require  the  latest  high- 
technolgy  equipment  to  monitor  their  hearts, 
help  them  breathe,  and  drain  excess  fluids 
from  their  txxfies.  In  previous  years,  such  chil- 
dren would  have  tieen  forced  to  spend  their 
lives  in  institutions,  cut  off  from  their  families. 
Under  the  innovative  high-risk  infant  programs 
operated  by  many  VNA's,  these  youngsters 
are  receiving  skilled  nursing  care  and  other 
essential  services  to  help  them  thrive  at 
home. 

VNA  nurses,  nurses  aides,  medical  techni- 
cians, and  therapists  are  supiported  by  a 
broad  network  of  community  volunteers.  Some 
of  them  serve  on  a  locally  governed  board  of 
directors  that  oversees  each  association  to 
guarantee  its  adherence  to  high  standards  of 
care.  Others  raise  funds  so  that  the  VNA's 
can  continue  to  care  for  the  Indigent  who 
might  otherwise  fall  through  the  safety  net. 
Still  more  help  lift  the  spirits  of  hometiound 
patients  by  talking  and  reading  to  them,  run- 
ning errands,  and  delivering  meals-on-wheels. 

The  personalized  care  of  the  VNA's  allows 
patients  to  recover  from  long,  debilitating  ill- 
nesses in  the  home  environment  where  they 
are  more  comfortable.  Visiting  nurses  also 
enable  thousands  of  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  individuals  to  remain  in  their 
homes  while  receiving  therapeutic  benefits, 
care,  and  support  services. 

More  than  500  VNA's  collectively  provide 
annual  home  care  to  1  million  poor,  sick,  and 
needy  Americans,  young  and  old  alike.  Be- 
cause of  their  importnace  to  tfie  Nation's 
health  care  system,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
growing  and  serving  the  public.  One  of  the 
ways  to  do  this  is  to  recognize  their  contribu- 
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tions.  by  celebrating  National  Visiting  Nurse 
Associations  Week.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleague,  Ms.  Oakar,  in  offering  a  resolution 
to  do  just  that. 
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MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  NATIONAL 
HERITAGE  CORRIDOR  ACT  OF 
1989 


THE  SIMS  PARK  PROJECT- 
SAFETY  FOR  THE  CITIZENS  OF 
EUCLID.  OH 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sims  Park  is  lo- 
cated in  Euclid,  OH.  a  suburb  of  Cleveland. 
OH. 

This  park  fronts  approximately  1,085  feet 
and  covers  an  area  of  32  acres.  It  provides 
access  to  Lake  Erie  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  northeast  Ohio  residents.  In  July 
1986,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  com- 
pleted a  study— the  corps'  own  study— under 
authority  of  section  103  of  the  1962  River  and 
Harbor  Act  to  determine  appropriate  action  on 
the  Sims  Pari<  erosion  and  flood  control 
project.  The  corps  study  proposes  the  con- 
struction of  three  breakwaters  to  solve  erosion 
and  flooding  problems  at  Sims  Park.  The 
breakwaters  would  eliminate  shoreline  erosion 
along  the  1,085  feet  of  shoreline  and  bluffs 
con-ecting  a  serious  safety  hazard  for  resi- 
dents who  walk  along  the  shoreline. 

For  years  the  people  of  Euclid  have  re- 
quested and  urged  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
erect  erosion  and  flood  control  protection  on 
the  Lake  Erie  front  of  Sims  Park.  The  corps 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  respond  to  this  re- 
quest because  the  corps  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  project  is  recreational  in  nature. 
In  its  statement  of  administration  policy  re- 
garding H.R.  2072,  the  dire  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  of  1989,  the 
Bush  administration  argues  that  erosion  and 
flood  control  is  "recreational." 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  in  this  case.  We  are  not  talking  about 
building  an  ice  cream  stand  or  a  beach  front 
volleyball  court.  We  are  talking  about  the 
safety  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  use 
this  parte. 

There  is  a  provision  in  H.R.  2072,  title  I,  that 
directs  the  corps  to  construct  this  project  at 
Sims  Park.  The  cost  is  shared  with  the  local 
munteipality  and  the  Federal  portion  comes 
from  funds  already  appropriated  in  the  fiscal 
year  1988  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriation  Act.  This  project  does  not  re- 
quire the  appropriation  of  new  moneys  and 
therefore  has  absolutely  no  effect  on  the 
budget  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Euclid  is  ready  to 
fulfill  its  responsibility  in  this  undertaking.  I 
urge  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  abide  by  the 
provision  in  H.R.  2072  and  construct  this 
project. 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
be  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
2174,  the  Mississippi  River  National  Heritage 
Corridor  Act  of  1989,  introduced  today  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  Representative  Mike 
Espy  from  Mississippi. 

It  is  vital  that  States  bordering  the  Mississip- 
pi River  corridor,  take  the  lead  in  insuring  the 
preservation  of  this  valuable  natural  resource. 
We  need  to  establish  an  overall  environmen- 
tally balanced  economic  plan  for  the  corridor, 
and  this  legislation  will  set  up  a  special  Com- 
mission to  do  just  that. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  this 
Commission  will  be  to  provide  a  much  needed 
focal  point  for  gathering  data  and  disseminat- 
ing information  related  to  recreational,  cultural, 
historic,  environmental  protection,  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  in  the  region. 

Data  gathering  and  dissemination  is  sorely 
needed,  especially  when  it  involves  informa- 
tion on  how  to  correct  the  Mississippi  River's 
many  pollution  problems.  It  is  essential  that 
we  coordinate  all  our  resources  to  develop 
sound  and  comprehensive  abatement  meas- 
ures to  insure  the  river's  water  quality.  Howev- 
er, before  we  can  develop  our  existing  re- 
sources, we  first  must  take  inventory  and 
assess  the  success  and  weaknesses  of  exist- 
ing technologies  and  regulations.  Provisions 
contained  in  the  Mississippi  River  National 
Heritage  Comdor  Act  will  allow  us  to  accom- 
plish this  vital  first  step  to  protect  the  river's 
biological  and  chemical  integrity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing our  eHort  to  protect  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant and  unique  natural  resources,  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 
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days,  though,  he  became  suspicious.  He 
thought  it  even  stranger  that  her  kitchen  light 
was  on  and  her  front  door  was  locked.  He 
therefore  called  the  sheriff  at  the  next  stop 
along  his  route. 

Gerald's  phone  call  rescued  Ann  from  near 
tragedy.  When  the  sheriff  found  her  she  had 
been  lodged  between  her  bed  and  the  wall, 
unable  to  nrKwe,  for  iTK)re  than  IVi  days. 
Having  been  deprived  of  food  and  water,  she 
was  becoming  dangerously  dehydrated.  In  ad- 
dition, she  had  many  scrapes,  cuts,  and 
bruises. 

1  would  like  to  call  attention  to  Gerald 
Franklin  and  the  dedicated  people  of  America 
like  him  whom  we  often  take  for  granted.  As 
Ann  said: 

I  just  couldn't  get  up  •  •  •  so  I  finally  quit 
trying,  and  thought.  "Gerry  will  find  me." 

Gerry  did  find  her.  People  like  Gerry  are  the 
everyday  heroes  of  our  country— they  do  their 
job— and  they  do  a  little  extra— and  they  help 
other  people.  That's  what  makes  Gerry  and 
everyone  he  represents  a  special  part  of 
America. 


SALUTE  TO  GERALD  FRANKLIN 

HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  honor  a  man 
whose  thoughtful  attention  to  his  work  recent- 
ly saved  a  woman's  life.  Gerald  Franklin,  a 
rural  mail  carrier  in  Wells  County.  ND.  is  so 
dedicated  to  those  along  his  route  that  he  no- 
tified the  sheriff  when  he  suspected  some- 
thing unusual  at  the  home  of  Ann  Bender. 

Gerald  always  delivers  Ann's  mail  to  her 
box  at  the  end  of  the  driveway.  However, 
when  the  weather  turned  cold  eariier  this 
winter,  he  would  bring  it  right  to  her  door. 
Every  day  she  would  greet  him  and  visit  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  he  always  knew  in  advance 
if  she  were  not  going  to  be  there. 

One  day  last  month,  she  told  him  she  would 
be  at  the  beauty  parior  when  he  anived.  and 
she  asked  him  to  put  the  mail  on  her  table. 
When  she  failed  to  meet  him  for  the  next  2 


BUDGET  CHARADE  SETS  THE 
STAGE  FOR  PROGRESS 

HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow.  May 
4,  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  debat- 
ing the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
One  of  the  budget  proposals  to  be  debated  is 
that  proposed   by  the  Congressional   Black 

Caucus.  ^  „ 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  the  following 
article  on  the  budget,  written  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Oliphant  in  the  Boston  Globe  on  April  23. 
Please  pay  particular  attentkjn  to  his  com- 
ments concerning  the    'fiscally  honest"  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  CBC  budget,  and  then 
examine  those  proposals  in  depth  so  that  we 
can  have  a  fair  and  full  debate  on  these  criti- 
cal issues  when  the  budget  proposals  come 
to  the  House  floor. 
[From  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  Apr.  23. 
19891 
Budget  Charade  Sets  the  Stage  for 
f>rogress 
(By  Thomas  Oliphant) 
WASHiNOTON.-Por  the   ninth   year  In   a 
row.  the  great  budget  charade  U  about  to  be 
played  out  In  Congress;  and  for  the  ninth 
year  In  a  row.  the  winner  Is  going  to  be  the 
savings-depleting,    Interest-rate-raismg.    In- 
vestment-suppressing federal  deficit. 

This  year,  however,  will  be  the  first  oi 
those  years  In  which  the  charade  is  being 
played  out  under  a  president  who  is  not 
Ronald  Reagan  and  by  a  Congress  that  is 
strongly  Democratic.  So  far,  that  difference 
has  proved  inconsequential,  but  there  are 
enough  straws  In  the  wind  to  support  a  con- 
tention that  one  more  phony  budget  could 
be  setting  the  stage  for  legitimate  progress 
later  this  year  or  in  1990.  j  „  •. 

If  it  comes,  the  progress  will  be  in  deficit- 
reduction  only-not  In  meeting  any  of  the 
country's  vast  needs.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er the  potential  progress  Is  worth  the  at- 
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tendant  fnistratton.  mnd  the  answer  by  a 
slender  nuu^ln  is  yes;  yes.  because  of  the 

likely  benefits  to  the  economy  of  the  lower 

Interest  rates  that  would  accompany  credi- 
ble deficit  reduction. 

The  dissents,  though,  are  powerful.  The 
Congress-White  House  agreement  an- 
nounced 10  days  ago  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  on  Wednesday  is 
putridly  phony:  the  deficit  reduction  Is  on 
paper  only,  to  get  around  the  Increasingly 
pointless  requirements  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  law;  and  all  vital  ques- 
tions of  military  and  domestic  policy  have 
been  fudged. 

For  this  reason,  one  of  the  best  minds  in 
the  House.  Lee  Hamilton  of  Indiana,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Is 
going  to  lead  a  movement  to  vote  no  when 
the  1990  budget  resolution  hite  the  floor— In 
effect,  to  force  a  confrontation  with  reality 
now.  before  another  disruption  in  the  finan- 
cial markets  occurs  or  before  a  recession  can 
hit. 

"Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  has  nothing  to 
do  with  reducing  the  deficit."  Hamilton 
noted  recently.  "It  requires  only  that  we 
reduce  the  projected  deficit.  ...  In  effect, 
the  new  law  creates  a  sophisticated  division 
of  labor  between  the  administration  and  the 
Congress;  they  provide  the  smoke  and  we 
provide  the  mirrors." 

It  is  also  proper  to  lament  the  I>emocratlc 
leadership's  Inability  to  offer  a  genuine  al- 
ternative to  President  Bush's  February  pro- 
posals, such  a  task  being  one  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  opposition,  however  politically  im- 
possible the  odds  of  enactment. 

As  it  is.  the  only  honest  budget  to  be 
voted  on  In  Congress  this  year  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus. 
Shaped  under  chairman  Ron  Dellums  (D- 
Callf.).  It  shows  what  tough  choices  look 
like. 

On  defense,  the  caucus  proposes  to  stop 
nuclear-weapons  modernization  and  cut 
active-force  levels  by  15  percent  over  three 
years. 

On  taxes,  the  budget  would  establish  a  top 
tax  rate  of  33  percent  on  the  highest  brack- 
ets. Impose  a  10  percent  surcharge  on  the 
top  10  percent  of  corporate  taxpayers,  and 
another  10  percent  surcharge  on  the  top  5 
percent  of  individual  income  earners. 

The  military  cuts  and  the  tax  increases 
would  then  make  possible  $41  bUlion  in  ad- 
ditional domestic  expenditures  next  year, 
with  the  emphasis  on  education,  housing, 
health,  job-training  and  nutrition. 

So  what  if  it  can't  pass.  It's  fiscally 
honest,  true  to  a  coherent  set  of  values  and 
It  ought  to  make  people  think. 

The  reality,  though,  is  that  the  phony 
budget  is  likely  to  pass,  though  It  was  inter- 
esting last  week  that  an  irresponsible  pro- 
posal by  Sen.  Prltz  Hollings  (D-S.C.)  to 
freeze  all  government  spending  for  a  year 
failed  in  the  Budget  Committee  by  just  a 
13-10  vote. 

The  reason  for  giving  the  charade  one  last 
year  Is  that  there  is  evidence  Budget  Direc- 
tor Richard  Darman  is  trying  quietly  to  do 
what  he  and  former  boss  James  A.  Baker  3d 
tried  so  often  to  do  with  Ronald  Reagan- 
lay  the  groundwork  for  a  grander  budget 
deal  that  obviously  would  include  taxes. 
Even  the  phony  budget  Includes  $5.3  billion 
in  unspecified  new  revenue  that  could  in- 
clude extending  the  Medicare  tax  to  state 
and  local  employees  or  continuing  the  due- 
to-expire  excise  on  airline  tickets. 

"This  is  a  manageable  step. "  Oarman.  said 
of  the  1990  deal.  "We  get  this  done,  let's 
move  right  away  to  the  next  manageable 
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step.  The  whole  approach  is  based  on  trust, 
building  confidence,  doing  what  we  can,  get- 
ting it  done  when  we  can.  and  we'll  take  it 
one  step  at  a  time." 

Eventually,  the  lure  for  President  Bush 
may  be  his  cherished  cut  in  capital  gains 
taxes.  He  can't  win  that  In  isolation,  but  the 
Interesting  question  is  what  he  might  give 
to  get  It— a  higher  top  rate  for  the  wealthy, 
a  gasoline  tax.  a  levy  on  the  Social  Security 
benefits  of  the  high-income  elderly? 

It's  worth  waiting  to  see  what  this  Infant 
coalition  government  can  accomplish. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGIS- 
LATION URGING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  ENGAGE  IN  BILATER- 
AL NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
MEXICO 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  BUSTAMANTE 

or 'TEXAS 
IN  THC  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  Mr  Speaker,  last  year 
the  United  States  and  Canada  concluded  an 
historic  free-trade  agreement.  That  agreement 
recognized  that  the  economies  of  our  two 
countries  are  interdependent  arid  that  the 
economic  prosperity  of  one  country  deter- 
mines the  ecorx>mic  health  of  the  other. 

Last  year  Congress  also  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  this  country's  trading  relationship 
with  its  southern  neighbor,  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  A  provision  contained  in  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1 988  urged 
the  President  to  continue  negotiations  with 
Mexico  to  achieve  an  expansion  of  mutually 
beneficial  trade  and  investment. 

SirKe  then,  several  proposals  have  been 
floated  as  a  gesture  of  the  United  States'  in- 
terest in  building  on  the  progress  of  the  past 
few  years  to  improve  trade  links  with  Mexico. 
One  legislative  proposal  wooW  authorize  the 
President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
United  States-Mexuo  free  trade  arrangement 
similar  to  the  one  ]ust  reached  with  Canada. 
Arwther  idea  that  was  considered  briefly  by 
President  Bush  and  his  administration  ex- 
plored possibility  of  entering  into  preferential 
tradir>g  arrangements  by  certain  product  sec- 
tors. 

These  proposals  are  well-intentioned,  and 
they  will  doubtlessly  become  realities  as  the 
ecorK)mies  of  our  two  countries  become  more 
intertwined  in  the  decades  ahead.  For  the 
moment,  fiowever,  these  proposals  ignore  the 
basic  fact  that  trade  relations  between  United 
States-Mexico  are  principally  grounded  on  ge- 
ography, necessity,  and  history— not  always 
for  reasons  of  economic  efficiency.  Mexican 
oftiaals  have  stated  clearly  that  Mexico  is  not 
yet  able  to  compete  with  the  United  States 
under  a  free-trade  or  sectoral  arrangement. 
Such  proposals  are  too  broad  in  scope  and 
do  not  take  into  account  Mexico's  level  of  de- 
vekjpment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  con- 
current resolution  that  is  more  sintple,  basic, 
and  what  I  hope  will  be  considered  more  prac- 
tical than  thoise  that  have  surfaced  to  date. 
The  measure  I  am  offerir>g  for  the  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues  urges  the  President  to 
enter  into  accelerated  bilateral  negotiations 
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with  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  or 
eliminating  tariffs  on  products  in  which  each  is 
a  major  supplier  of  ttie  other.  Mexico  is  a 
major  supplier  of  the  United  States  in  agncul- 
tural  produce  and  livestock,  glass  and  paper 
products,  electronic  appliances  and  compo- 
nents and  other  products  supplied  to  United 
States  industries  and  consumers.  The  United 
States  is  major  supplier  of  Mexico  In  auto  and 
machine  parts,  electronic  components,  agri- 
cultural products,  and  livestock. 

Mexico  has  taken  many  important  and  diffi- 
cult steps  to  improve  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  the  world  trading  communi- 
ty. Over  the  last  few  years  Mexico- 
Agreed  to  phase  out  export  subsidies; 

Joined  tfie  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  and  agreed  to  open  up  its  econo- 
my to  international  competition; 

Dropped  most  Import  license  requirements 
and  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports;  and 

Reduced  its  average  tariff  rate  from  40  per- 
cent to  less  than  10  percent  in  1988. 

From  my  viewpoint,  if  one  were  to  compare 
the  progress  Mexico  has  made  in  opening  its 
economy  vis-a-vis  Korea,  for  example,  Mexico 
woukj  surely  be  viewed  by  the  United  States 
as  an  open  country,  as  far  as  developing 
countries  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  I  offer  today  is 
not  as  far  reaching  as  others  have  proposed, 
but  it  is  no  less  significant.  The  future  of 
United  States-Mexico  relations  hokls  great 
promise,  and  even  great  achievements  can  be 
gained  by  taking  a  series  of  small  steps.  The 
measure  I  am  offering  today  provides  such  a 
measured  proposal  to  further  advancing  a 
stronger  partnership  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 


AN  OUTSTANDING  SERBIAN-DR. 
VOJISLAV  SESELJ 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  political  and 
human  rights  activist  in  Yugoslavia,  Dr.  Vojis- 
lav  Seselj,  is  visiting  Sert)ian  communities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mr.  George 
Djelic,  the  dynamic  leader  of  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Serbian  community,  has  been  in- 
strumental in  making  Dr.  Seselj's  trip  to  Wash- 
ington possible. 

Since  1981,  Dr.  Seselj  has  been  in  the  op- 
p>osition  political  forefront  in  Yugoslavia  and 
active  In  Yugoslav  human  rights  issues.  In 
1984,  Dr.  Seselj  was  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  8  years  in  prison  for  allegedly  engaging  in 
criminal  activities  that  jeopardized  the  Yugo- 
slav political  system.  His  sentence  was  subse- 
quently reduced  to  2  years,  6  months  of  which 
were  spent  in  solitary  confinement.  Dr.  Seselj, 
a  former  associate  professor  of  politjcal  sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  Sarajevo,  has  virtual- 
ly been  unemployed  since  his  prison  term  ex- 
pired. The  Government  further  threatened  Dr. 
Seselj's  livelihood  by  taking  away  his  passport 
but— after  much  public  protest— reissued  it  to 
him. 

Dr.  Seselj  is  a  true  democrat,  a  committed 
anti-Communist,  and  a  true  proponent  of  liber- 
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alization  of  the  Yugoslav  political  system.  The 
people  of  Greater  Cleveland— and  the  Serbian 
community  in  particular— are  honored  that  Dr. 
Seselj  is  visiting  our  city  before  leaving  for 
Canada  and  Australia. 

We  wish  Dr.  Seselj  the  best  as  he  continues 
to  inform  us  on  the  challenges  and  the  strug- 
gle facing  the  Yugoslavian  people. 


PHA 


ANOTHER  FEDERAL 
BAILOUT? 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1989 
K4r.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  an  essential  Federal 
program  which  has  enabled  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  purchase  their  homes,  has  always 
been  self-financing. 

There  are  very  disturbing  signs,  however, 
that  the  FHA  reserves,  which  were  once  sub- 
stantial, may  be  declining  at  an  alarming  rate. 
If  those  reserves  are  reduced  to  zero,  Con- 
gress may  be  asked  to  step  in  with  appropria- 
tions to  prop  up  the  agency.  At  that  point,  the 
pressure  to  reduce  funding  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  to  make  up  for  the 
shortfall  in  FHA  will  be  enormous.  As  a 
memt)er  of  the  House  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Committee,  I  intend  to  help 
ensure  that  FHA  operates  in  a  fiscally  prudent 
manner.  I  have  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  an  assessment  of  the  fiscal  health 
of  the  agency  and  an  evaluation  of  the  effect 
several  proposed  changes  in  FHA  loan  stand- 
ards may  have  on  the  fund  balances.  The  in- 
formation now  being  gathered  and  analyzed 
by  the  GAO  should  prove  useful  to  the  Hous- 
ing subcommittee  in  hearings  on  the  FHA  this 
summer. 

At  this  point,  I  include  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  an  April  24,  1989,  article  from  Barron's 
magazine,  "Building  Woes:  The  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  May  Be  Headed  for  Trou- 
ble." 

Buiu>iNG  Woes— The  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration May  Be  Headed  for  Trou- 
ble 

(By  Thomas  G.  Donlan) 


Washington.— In  Oklahoma  City,  the 
local  office  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  stages  a  reenact- 
ment  of  the  great  Oklahoma  land  rush  of 
1889.  In  Denver,  a  more  prosaic  but  equally 
desperate  HUD  office  sponsors  a  Sunday  ad- 
vertising supplement  in  the  Denver  Post 
listing  more  than  a  thousand  homes,  with 
come-ons  including  $100  down  payments  on 
condos  and  $500  down  payments  on  single- 
family  houses. 

These  real-estate  l)onanzas  are  what's  left 
of  Ijroken  dreams.  Some  of  the  houses  HUD 
is  trying  to  sell  were  owned  by  families  who 
dreamed  of  a  better  life.  Others  were  owned 
by  property  speculators  and  crooks  who 
dreamed  of  getting  rich.  All  of  them  were 
insured  by  Uncle  Sam.  who  paid  off  their 
mortgages  when  their  dreams  went  bust. 

The  payments  came  from  a  major— and 
familiar— government  agency,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  which  today  in- 
sures $277  billion  worth  of  mortgages  on 
many  of  the  nation's  less-expensive  homes. 
Bom  In  the  Great  Depression,  when  a  bat- 
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tered.  default-shy  banking  system  shunned 
lending  for  housing,  the  FHA  pioneered  the 
long-term,  fixed-rate  residential  mortgage, 
and  In  other  ways  helped  revolutionize 
housing  finance.  And  it  helped  establish 
home  ownership,  through  low  down  pay- 
ments and  affordable  monthly  outlays,  as  a 
realistic  goal  for  Americans  of  modest 
means.  All  the  while,  FHA  was,  as  far  as  the 
world  could  tell,  functioning  as  a  viable  in- 
surance operation,  covering  losses  from  a 
fund  replenUhed  not  by  taxpayers  but  by 
premiums  collected  from  the  borrowers 
themselves,  and  playing  a  role  the  private 
sector  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  fill.  A  clas- 
sic New  Deal  success  story,  FHA  Is  a  legacy 
of  that  era  that  has  survived  a  half  centu- 
ry—and even  the  Reagan  Revolution. 

But  now  there  are  hints  of  trouble  in  this 
big  federal  insurance  program.  Indeed,  FHA 
may  t>e  where  federal  insurance  of  savings- 
and-loan  deposits  was  eight  to  10  years  ago, 
l)efore  fraud  and  foolishness  mushroomed 
into  a  $100  billion  crisis. 

No  one  today  Is  suggesting  that  the  FHA 
Is  inevitably  moving  down  the  same  path 
traveled  by  the  now-bankrupt  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corp.  But  the 
agency  has  been  suffering  losses  in  recent 
years— losses  that  threaten  to  enlarge  the 
federal  deficit.  The  result  could  l>e  cuts  In 
the  program,  or,  more  likely,  an  expansion 
of  FHA's  reach,  and  potential  premiums, 
into  the  upper-middle-class  housing  market. 
Either  way.  the  result  could  have  profound 
impact  on  the  housing  Industry. 

The  extent  of  FHA's  troubles  has  been 
hidden  from  view.  Its  accounting  doesn't 
conform  to  the  accepted  standards  applied 
to  insurance  companies  In  private  Industry. 
And  In  violation  of  a  statutory  requirement 
that's  been  on  the  books  since  1945.  the 
FHA  has  never  heen  audited.  "Over  the 
years,  the  place  had  l)ecome  an  alisolute 
shambles,"  says  a  government  auditor. 
•Nothing  balanced,  and  our  guys  would  just 
walk  out.  It  was  unaudltable." 

But  over  the  past  three  years,  a  team  of 
former  employees  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  have  been  hosing  out  the  finan- 
cial stables  of  the  FHA  and  the  books  are 
now  said  to  be  more  or  less  presentable. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  the  GAO  expects  to 
publish  an  audited  version  of  the  balance 
sheet  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  Sept.  30. 
1987.  With  that  as  a  starting  point,  a  full 
audit  of  the  balance  sheet  and  income  state- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1988— which  ended  last 
Sept.  30— may  be  ready  for  publishing  this 
summer. 

It  promises  to  be  a  revealing  document. 
"When  we  started,  the  FHA  had  equity  of 
$3.1  blUlon  on  the  books,  using  the  word 
books'  loosely, "  says  an  official.  The  new 
balance  sheet  Is  expected  to  show  the  re- 
sults of  more  than  60  major  adjustments, 
which  erased  about  $1.9  billion  of  purported 
equity,  leaving  $1.2  billion  in  equity  to  back 
$277  billion  In  mortgage  Insurance  In  force. 
If  FHA  were  a  private  mortgage  Insurance 
company,  that  kind  of  leverage  on  lU  bal- 
ance sheet  would  be  unacceptable,  but  FHA 
Is  ultimately  backed  by  unlimited  power  to 
borrow  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  is  this 
Ijorrowlng  power  that  allows  holders  of 
Glnnle  Mae  certificates  to  sleep  at  night, 
since  most  FHA  mortgages  are  packaged 
into  pools  certified  by  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  sold  to  the 
public.  In  a  two-tier  security  system,  FHA 
actually  insures  the  mortgage  while  GNMA 
insures  cash  flow  by  guaranteeing  that  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  payments  on  Otnnie  Maes 
will  be  made  on  time. 
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In  the  $1.9  billion  FHA  write-off,  $350  mU- 
lion  recognized  existing  losses  and  $500  mil- 
lion was  for  "miscellaneous"  items.  The 
largest  adjustment,  al>out  $1.1  billion,  cre- 
ated a  reserve  for  future  losses  on  the  insur- 
ance portfolio  based  on  past  experience. 
One  reason  that  FHA  had  gone  unexamined 
for  so  long  was  that  under  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's cash-based  accounting  system.  FHA 
origination  fees  plus  revenue  from  sales  of 
foreclosed  homes  in  any  particular  year 
always  outweighed  the  insurance  payments 
made  in  the  same  year.  This  wasn"t  much 
better  than  a  Ponzl  scheme,  since  the  appar- 
ent health  of  FHA  depended  on  its  abUity  to 
Insure  new  mortgages  faster  than  the  old 
ones  went  bad. 

In  a  Ponzl  scheme,  large  dividends  are 
paid  out  of  the  victims"  original  cash  invest- 
ment, thus,  attracting  new  victims  who  are 
deceived  Into  believing  that  the  scheme  is 
highly  profitable.  In  government  budgeting, 
a  program  does  not  contribute  to  the  deficit- 
as  long  as  current  revenues  exceed  current 
outlays,  thus  deceiving  taxpayers  and  legis- 
lators. 

In  fiscal  1984.  the  FHA  program  reduced 
the  federal  budget  deficit  by  $365  million, 
even  while  insurance  claims  paid  were  $1.7 
billion  and  its  direct  losses  on  the  sale  of 
foreclosed  assets  were  $529  million.  For 
fiscal  1958.  this  governmental  equivalent  of 
a  profit  was  tallied  at  $653  mlUlon.  while 
claims  ran  $2.2  bUllon  and  losses  on  the  sale 
of  foreclosed  assets  were  $601  million.  The 
budgetary  profit  grew  to  $1.69  billion  in 
fiscal  1986.  against  claims  of  $2.9  billion  and 
losses  on  disposal  of  assets  of  $546  million. 

The  primary  reason  for  these  profits  was 
rapid  growth  in  insurance  premiums  and 
fees  on  new  mortgages,  from  $906  million  In 
1984  to  $3  billion  In  1986.  In  other  words,  as 
the  old  joke  has  it.  the  FHA  made  it  aU  up 
in  volume,  because  iU  accounting  did  not 
recognize  that  new  business  would  mean 
new  claims  and  new  losses  In  the  future. 

The  current  accounts  l)egan  to  show  trou- 
ble in  1987,  when  premiums  began  a  down- 
turn to  $2.8  bUlion.  while  claims  rose  faster 
than  ever,  to  $4.4  billion,  and  loss  on  dispos- 
al of  assets  was  $979  million.  The  FHA 
showed  a  budgetary  loss  of  $188  million. 

That  was  the  first  loss  In  FHA  history,  but 
officials  said  there  was  nothing  to  worry 
about.  All  that  loss  and  more  came  from  two 
relatively  small  houslng-ald  programs:  the 
major  program,  called  Mutual  Mortgage  In- 
surance, contributed  a  $101  million  profit. 

In  1988.  premiums  slumped  again,  to  $1.9 
billion,  while  claims  rose  again,  to  $5.9  bil- 
lion and  the  direct  loss  on  disposal  of  fore- 
closed assets  hit  $1.6  billion.  Unaudited  ac- 
counting by  the  Department  of  Housmg  and 
Urban  Development.  FHA"s  parent,  shows 
FHA  taking  an  $857  million  loss,  of  which 
Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  was  responsible 
for  $368  million.  The  budgetary  outlay  was 
$1.1  billion.  ,^ 

This  would  seem  like  big  money,  were  it 
not  overshadowed  by  the  pending  $100  bU- 
lion bailout  of  the  PSUC.  The  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  for  example,  recently 
canceled  a  hearing  on  FHA  mortgage  Insur- 
ance so  that  ite  members  could  contmue  to 
wrestle  with  the  savings  and  loan  crisis. 

(FHA  Is  not  the  government's  only  trou- 
bled mortgage-Insurance  program,  either. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  loan-guaran- 
tee program  received  a  bailout  of  nearly 
$750  million  last  year,  and  looks  to  be  In  as 
deep  this  year.  The  Farmers  Home  Admmis- 
tratlon  owns  1.3  million  acres  of  farmland  It 
received  after  paying  claims  on  insured  fore- 
closures.) 
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HUD  consistently  has  put  the  blame  for 
FHA's  problems  on  regional  depressions, 
most  notably  in  the  energy  belt.  Some  HUD 
Jokesters  say  they  have  simply  a  CLOT 
problem— meaning  that  the  difficulties  are 
confined  to  sinking  real  estate  values  in  Col- 
orado. Louisiana.  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

But  close  examination  shows  that  HUD 
has  incurred  heavy  losses  elsewhere— in 
Camden.  N.J..  where  the  market  for  homes 
has  not  been  overheated  for  at  least  a  gen- 
eration, and  Seattle,  where  there  has  been 
prosperity  for  more  than  a  decade.  And  even 
In  the  troubled  real  estate  markets  like  the 
CLOT  states,  there  is  more  to  blame  than 
Just  falling  energy  prices.  Collapsing  hous- 
ing prices  have  typically  provided  opportu- 
nities for  fraud,  but  HUDs  lack  of  vigilance 
allowed  the  frauds  to  be  successful. 

Consider  the  practice  known  as  "equity 
skimming."  Oklahoma  HUD  manager 
Charles  Ming  says  "kitchen  table"  real 
estate  deals  are  common  in  his  city.  A 
family  with  an  FHA  mortgage  on  a  modest 
home  finds  the  monthly  payment  too  much 
to  bear  when  the  breadwinner  is  laid  off. 
They  put  the  house  up  for  sale,  offering  to 
«ell  to  any  buyer  who  will  assume  the  mort- 
gage. "Unfortunately,  the  mortgage  is  now 
bigger  than  the  value  of  the  home  on 
today's  market,  but  Mr.  Investor'  goes  out 
and  offers  to  take  it  over. "  says  Ming. 
Maybe,  to  enhance  his  image  as  a  ruthless 
real-estate  speculator.  "Mr.  Investor"  insists 
that  the  owners  pay  him  $1,000  to  take  the 
house  and  its  mortgage  off  their  hands.  The 
family  picks  up  stakes  and  heads  for  some 
place  where  jobs  and  hope  may  be  found. 

Behind  them  in  Oklahoma  City.  "Mr.  In- 
vestor" isn't  really  a  speculator,  but  a  crook. 
He  doesn't  record  the  deed;  he  doesn't 
assume  the  mortage;  he  doesn't  make 
monthly  paymenta.  He  Just  sticks  a  "For 
Rent"  sign  in  the  front  yard,  rents  the 
house  and  pockets  the  rent  checks— often 
for  a  couple  of  years. 

In  a  more  devious  variant  recounted  in  a 
report  from  HUD's  inspector  general,  a 
speculator  lined  up  straw  buyers  to  pur- 
chase 25  properties,  using  PHA-insured 
mortgages.  Then  the  speculator  acquired 
the  properties  by  assuming  the  mortgages. 
Two  years  later.  10  of  the  loans  were  delin- 
quent, nine  were  in  default  and  three  were 
in  foreclosure. 

This  could  not  work  if  the  lenders  and 
their  mortgage  servicers  kept  close  tabs  on 
payments.  According  to  HUD's  critics,  they 
don't.  After  all.  these  are  loans  that  FHA 
guarantees  will  be  repaid  eventually;  it 
makes  more  sense  for  the  banks  to  work  on 
loans  where  they  are  actually  at  risk.  This 
scam  also  could  not  work  if  HUD  kept  rea- 
sonable tabs  on  the  lenders  and  servicers. 
According  to  HUD's  critics,  it  doesn't. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  issued 
a  series  of  critical  reports  on  FHA  mortgage 
insurance.  It  has  said  over  and  over  that 
HUD  does  a  poor  Job  of  appraising  proper- 
ties and  an  even  poorer  job  of  reviewing  ap- 
praisals. For  example,  a  GAO  check  of  three 
offices  in  1986  found  that  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  appraisal  reviews  did  not  include 
a  check  inside  the  appraised  home.  The  re- 
viewers just  drove  by. 

No  wonder  HUD's  inspector  general  has 
been  saying  for  years  that  "fraud  and  abuse 
In  the  Single  Family  Mortgage  Insurance 
Program  continues  to  be  a  significant  prob- 
lem for  the  department."  Case  studies  in 
the  inspector  general's  report  show  that  the 
problem  can  be  found  all  over  the  country. 
not  Just  in  the  CLOT  states.  Prom  the 
report  for  the  aU  months  ended  March  31. 
1988: 
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A  couple  in  Seattle  used  equity  skimming 
to  collect  $200,000  in  rents  on  97  properties 
while  making  no  mortgage  payments.  When 
the  lenders  foreclosed.  FHA  lost  $425,000  on 
resale  of  22  of  the  properties.  The  Veterans 
Administration,  which  has  a  similar  mort- 
gage-insurance program,  lost  $288,000  on  17 
properties. 

Two  officials  of  a  Greenville.  S.C.  devel- 
opment company  obtained  FHA-insured 
loans  on  10  properties  and  then  allowed  per- 
sons who  could  not  qualify  to  assume  the 
loans.  Most  of  them  defaulted,  resulting  in 
HUD  losses  of  $317,000. 

A  builder  in  Denver  provided  down  pay- 
ments to  buyers  who  could  not  qualify,  then 
built  the  cost  into  the  home  mortgages  in- 
sured by  FHA.  After  the  local  U.S.  attorney 
refused  to  prosecute.  HUD  required  the 
builder  to  take  over  the  insurance  liability. 
A  ring  of  builders,  a  lawyer,  a  loan  officer 
and  a  real-estate  agent  operating  in  Atlanta 
paid  straw  buyers  $2,500  to  apply  for  FHA- 
insured  mortgages.  False  paperwork  indicat- 
ed the  buyers  had  put  down  15%.  After  the 
closings,  the  real  purchasers  assumed  the 
mortgages,  putting  down  little  or  nothing. 
At  least  78  of  them  defaulted. 

In  fiscal  1987.  64.269  FHA-insured  borrow- 
ers defaulted  on  single-family  home  mort- 
gages and  HUD  made  good  on  them,  to  the 
tune  of  $3.6  billion. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  FHA  pro- 
gram is  the  provision  that  the  foreclosing 
bank  conveys  the  property  to  HUD  and  re- 
ceives the  amount  of  the  insured  debt. 
HUD.  not  the  lender,  then  incurs  the  costs 
of  holding  and  selling  the  property,  includ- 
ing property  maintenance,  repairs  and  local 
taxes.  (The  Veterans  Administration  loan 
program  insures  less  than  the  total  mort- 
gage and  leaves  the  property  with  the 
lender. ) 

HUD's  ultimate  loss  depends  on  what  its 
regional  officials  like  Charles  Ming  can  sell 
them  for.  The  HUD  inspector  general  has 
several  times  criticized  the  agency  for  allow- 
ing houses  to  be  sold  too  cheaply;  the  GAO 
has  criticized  the  department  for  not 
moving  them  quickly  enough. 

HUD's  average  holding  period  in  1987  was 
seven  months.  (The  average  acquisition 
period,  which  measures  the  time  from  the 
last  payment  to  the  time  of  the  foreclosure, 
was  16.7  months.) 

HUD's  net  loss  in  fiscal  1987  on  selling 
59.194  single-family  homes  was  $1.2  billion. 
The  department  reported  that  the  average 
holding  cost  was  $4,000  per  property,  for  a 
total  of  $236  million.  To  this,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  says,  should  be  imputed 
an  opportunity  cost  representing  the  inter- 
est lost  from  holding  the  properties— run- 
ning about  $2,200  per  average  property. 

Some  foreclosed  properties  are  worth  less 
than  HUD's  cost  to  foreclose  on  them  and 
hold  them.  HUD  often  does  it  anyway.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  urged  HUD  to 
appraise  properties  to  determine  whether 
foreclosure  is  cost-effective;  HUD  officials 
said  they  would  think  about  it.  A  payment- 
supplement  program  already  exists,  but 
only  for  borrowers  who  have  a  temporary 
problem  paying.  (At  the  end  of  September 
1987.  there  were  more  than  50.000  mort- 
gages with  outstanding  balances  totalling 
about  $1.2  billion  in  this  program,  which  is 
called  the  Mortgage  Assignment  Program.) 

GAO  and  the  HUD  inspector  general's 
office  have  been  making  the  same  criticism 
of  the  FHA  program  for  years.  And  fraud 
against  the  FHA  started  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  FHA.  more  than  50  years  ago. 
But  the  program  has  always  been  declared 
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fundamentally  sound— in  need  of  better  en- 
forcement, perhaps,  but  a  worthy  program 
that  poses  no  long  term  fiscal  threat.  Those 
declarations  continue  tcxlay. 

HUD's  actuary  has  declared  the  Mutual 
Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  to  t>e  actuarily 
sound— that  is.  he  calculates  that  the  long- 
term  income  of  FHA  premiums  and  fees, 
plus  investment  Interest,  will  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  long-run  cost  of  claims  minus 
the  proceeds  on  the  sale  of  foreclosed  assets. 
Price  Waterhouse  actuaries  hired  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  said  his  assump- 
tions were  reasonable. 

Peat  Marwick  Si  Main  ran  the  FHA 
through  a  spreadsheet  exercise  that  mod- 
eled the  impact  of  economic  stress  on  the  in- 
surance program.  The  firm  said  FHA  de- 
served at  least  a  rating  of  AA  from  S&P. 

The  Peat  Marwick  conclusion,  however,  is 
extremely  generous.  It  turns  out  to  t>e  based 
on  "parental  support"  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury (presumably  an  AAA  credit).  It  covers 
only  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
gram. That  is  85%  of  the  FHA's  business, 
but  exlcuding  the  other  15%  excludes  more 
than  half  the  FHA's  losses.  In  addition. 
Peat  Marwick's  starting  point  was  the  1987 
balance  sheet  as  it  appeared  before  the 
GAO  audit  that's  about  to  t>e  published,  so 
it  overstates  the  MMl  equity  by  about  $1 
billion.  Elsewhere  in  the  Peat  Marwick 
report,  the  careful  reader  learns  that  Peat 
Marwick  expecU  that  even  the  Mutual 
Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  will  run  operat- 
ing losses  for  the  next  three  years  under 
current  economic  assumptions,  with  bigger 
losses  lasting  longer  if  the  economy  turns 
down.  In  the  regional  recession  scenario,  the 
fund  would  be  exhausted  in  four  years;  in 
the  national-depression  scenario,  it  would 
take  only  three  years. 

At  twttom,  the  Peat  Marwick  report  of 
the  FHA's  good  health  really  depends  on 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  "It  appears  that  the 
MMIF  cannot  meet  Peat  Marwick's  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  the  tests  of  sur- 
vivability by  Moody's  and  S&P  without  pa- 
rental' support  from  the  U.S.  Tteasury,"  the 
report  says.  Then  it  asks,  in  effect .  so  what? 
"Many  (and  perhaps  all)  of  the  private 
mortgage  insurers  who  have  achieved  the 
rating  agencies'  highest  ratings  did  so  only 
on  the  strength  of  parental  support  and 
other  capital  maintenance  agreements." 
notes  the  report.  At  bottom,  says  Peat  Mar- 
wick. "the  MMIF  is  in  a  strong  financial  po- 
sition." 

Responsible  officials  and  legislators  have 
apparently  read  no  further  than  this  state- 
ment. In  fact,  leaders  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  want  to  expand  the  FHA  pro- 
gram to  help  more  people. 

Chairman  Alan  Cranston  of  California 
and  the  committee's  ranking  Republican. 
Alfonse  M.  D'Amato  of  New  York,  are  push- 
ing a  bill  that  would  cut  required  FHA  down 
payments  and  repeal  the  $101,250  limit  on 
size  of  the  mortgage  that  could  receive  FHA 
Insurance.  FHA  mortgages  would  be  avail- 
able in  amounts  up  to  95%  of  the  median 
house  price  in  each  state  or  smaller  region 
designated  by  HUD.  Down  payments  could 
be  as  low  as  1%  for  first-time  home  buyers 
who  go  through  a  counseling  program. 

The  justification,  especially  for  the  sena- 
tors from  California  and  New  "york,  is  that 
home  prices  in  many  areas,  including  parts 
of  their  own  states,  have  outpaced  the  FHA 
limit.  The  bill,  said  Cranston  when  he  intro- 
duced it  last  month,  '"will  make  low  down 
payment  FHA  mortgages  available  equita- 
bly throughout  the  country. " 
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But  the  flexible  mortgage  celling  means 
FHA  Insurance  will  be  available  on  mort- 
gages of  about  $200,000  in  some  areas. 
Income  qualifications  dictate  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  government  insurance  will  in- 
clude people  making  more  than  $75,000  a 
year. 

"We  are  still  covering  only  the  modest- 
cost  houses,  relative  to  the  local  markets," 
says  an  aide  to  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee. "We're  just  going  to  stop  freezing  out 
whole  markets.  You  have  to  ask.  Do  we 
have  a  national  program  or  a  regional  pro- 
gram?' Are  you  going  to  say  that  modest 
houses  for  people  with  modest  lives  in  L.A. 
are  excluded?  Their  salaries  may  be  higher 
but  their  cost  of  living,  and  of  housing,  is 
cerUinly  higher.  Their  standard  of  living  is 
similar  to  a  lower  income  somewhere  else." 

Some  housing  experts  say  the  government 
ought  to  concentrate  its  aid  on  p>oor  people. 
"In  Orange  County.  Calif.,  we  are  talking 
about  using  FHA  mortgages  to  buy  $200,000 
homes,"  says  Anthony  Downs,  a  housing 
economist  at  the  Brookings  Institution  in 
Washington."  I  don't  think  this  is  the  group 
that  needs  help.  And  anyway.  California 
and  the  Northeast  have  created  their  own 
high  market  with  anti-growth  policies,  such 
as  restrictions  on  multi-family  buildings. 
Why  should  the  rest  of  the  country  subsi- 
dize their  refusal  to  create  enough  hous- 
ing?" 

Another  argument  comes  from  the  private 
mortgage-insurance  companies,  which  see 
FHA  as  a  potential  competitor.  William  H. 
Lacy,  president  of  Mortgage  Guaranty  In- 
surance Corp..  predicts  that  raising  the  limit 
will  actually  harm  lower-income  buyers. 
"One  $200,000  loan  will  crowd  out  four 
$50,000  borrowers."  he  says.  In  addition,  he 
says,  easier  credit  will  drive  up  the  price  of 
homes  everywhere,  with  the  indexed  FHA 
mortgage  ceiling  following  right  along:  "It 
would  be  inflationary  as  hell.  Upper-income 
people  will  grab  onto  FHA  right  away. " 

The  insurance  holds  the  interest  rate 
down,  and  FHA  loans  are  assumable.  Says 
Lacy:  "When  FHA  financing  becomes  avail- 
able to  people  like  myself,  I'll  bid  up  the 
price  when  I  want  to  buy.  And  when  I  sell, 
I'll  ask  more  because  of  the  assumable  mort- 
gage." 

Lacy  is  also  chairman  of  his  trade  associa- 
tion, the  Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of 
America,  which  proposes  to  target  the  bene- 
fits of  FHA  Insurance  to  borrowers  based  on 
income,  rather  than  on  the  prices  of  houses 
in  the  region.  That  probably  won't  satisfy 
Cranston  and  D'Amato  and  their  constitu- 
ents. 

Nor  will  it  satisfy  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders,  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  and  other  housing  Industry  lob- 
byists who  support  the  Cranston-D'Amato 
bill.  They  support  adding  liquidity  in  hot 
real-estate  markets,  and  they  contend  that 
raising  the  FHA  ceilings  will  strengthen  the 
Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  because 
upper-income  borrowers  are  more  reliable. 
Lacy  and  other  opponents  argue  that  low 
down  payments  will  attract  the  least  reli- 
able upper-income  borrowers,  further  en- 
dangering the  MMI  fund.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  been  asked  to  review 
the  controversy. 

Hearings  on  the  FHA  amendments  are 
likely  to  be  held  this  summer.  In  both 
houses  of  Congress,  the  FHA  provisions  are 
part  of  much  larger  housing  bills  that 
Democrats  hope  will  rejuvenate  programs 
for  public  housing  and  aid  to  the  homeless 
that  were  reduced  under  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. That  gives  the  FHA  amendments 
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a  high  priority  and  a  fair  chance  of  passage 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Though  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
management and  fraud  and  inattention  to 
bring  the  FHA  program  down  to  the  level  of 
the  PSLIC.  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  com- 
mittees considering  the  housing  bills  are  the 
same  panels  that  crafted  savings  and  loan 
deregulation  in  the  early  'Eighties. 


COL.  DONALD  CAMPBELL 
PROMOTED 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  7.  1989.  Col.  Donald  Campbell,  of  Jack- 
son, NJ,  will  be  officially  promoted  to  brigadier 
general  of  the  353d  Civil  Affairs  Command. 

Colonel  Campbell,  a  resident  of  Jackson 
Township,  located  in  my  district,  has  been  an 
active  community  leader  for  several  years 
both  as  a  member  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Com- 
mand and  in  his  civilian  career.  Currently  serv- 
ing as  a  superior  court  judge  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  he  has  long  been  a  respected 
member  of  our  judicial  system. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  Judge 
Campbell's  distinguished  public  service  tfiat  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  here  today,  but  rather 
his  military  record.  For  neariy  25  years,  Colo- 
nel Campbell  has  served  our  country  in  the 
U.S.  Army  or  the  Army  Reserves.  In  1965, 
Donald  Campbell  was  commissioned  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  through 
the  ROTC  Program.  He  entered  active  duty  in 
1969  and  served  our  country  with  distinction 
in  Vietnam.  During  his  active  tour.  Colonel 
Camptjell  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal;  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal; 
the  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal;  and  the  Viet- 
nam Service  Medal  with  three  bronze  stars. 

In  1972,  Colonel  Campbell  entered  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve.  He  served  in  various  staff  posi- 
tions at  the  404th  Civil  Affairs  Company  and 
the  303d  Civil  Affairs  Group  before  being  as- 
signed to  the  353d  Civil  Affairs  Command  in 
1 978.  He  has  served  in  many  capacities  at  the 
command  including  Civil  Defense  Divison 
Chief,  Command  Inspector  General,  and 
Public  Transportation  Division  Chief.  It  is  his 
record  of  achievements,  accomplishments, 
dedication,  and  hard  work,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
has  made  Colonel  Campbell  a  natural  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  353d  Civil  Affairs 
Command  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  civil  affairs  units  of  the 
Army,  as  you  know,  perform  invaluable  serv- 
ices to  the  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
services  in  times  of  war  as  well  as  in  times  of 
peace.  The  353d  has  also  reached  out  and 
become  actively  involved  in  community 
projects  in  the  Bronx,  NY,  where  they  are 
headquartered.  In  addition,  the  353d  provided 
important  technical  arnJ  humanitarian  assist- 
ance in  the  Cuban  refugee  program  and  they 
have  provided  key  assistance  to  Army  com- 
mands assigned  to  special  projects  through- 
out Europe. 

As  the  new  commander  of  the  353d,  Colo- 
nel Campbell  will  lead  a  corps  of  dedicated 
people  who  have  already  established  them- 
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selves  as  a  significant  and  effective  regiment 
for  the  U.S.  Army.  His  education,  t)Ofh  military 
and  civilian,  as  well  as  his  years  of  dedicated 
military  service  have  prepared  him  well  to  take 
on  this  challenge.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  his 
family,  friends,  and  colleagues  in  congratulat- 
ing him  on  this  occasion  and  wishing  him  suc- 
cess in  his  new  assignment. 


A  SALUTE  TO  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  C.  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
today  to  recognize  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  one  of  Orange  County's  finest  citi- 
zens, the  deputy  superinternJent  of  the  New- 
port-Mesa Unified  School  District,  Dr.  Norman 
Loats. 

Dr.  Loats  is  an  avkJ  community  servant  who 
has  been  active  in  a  myriad  of  local  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Newport  Harbor  Chamt)er 
of  Commerce,  the  Commodores,  the  PTA,  St. 
Andrews  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newport 
Beach,  the  Environmental  Nature  Center 
Board,  the  YMCA,  the  Assessment  Treatment 
Service  Center,  and  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. 

Dr.  Loats  received  degrees  from  Iowa's 
Central  College  and  Drake  University  and  from 
the  University  of  Denver.  As  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  the  Newport-Mesa  Unified  School 
District  since  1973,  he  has  been  in  charge  of 
all  instructional  programs  in  the  district. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  important  than  his 
r6sum6  is  his  commitment  to  all  of  those 
groups  and  projects  with  which  fie  involves 
himself.  He  is  especially  selfless  in  his  devo- 
tion to  giving  young  people  their  t)est  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  their  full  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday,  May  11,  the 
Newport-Mesa  Unified  School  District  will  hold 
an  "All  American  Salute  to  Norman  Loats,"  as 
he  approaches  his  retirement  on  June  30. 
With  a  record  of  community  service  as  exem- 
plary as  this,  it  is  obvious  that  his  retirement 
from  full-time  employment  will  only  enhance 
his  opportunities  to  further  serve  his  communi- 
ty. With  that  in  mind,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  join  me 
in  sending  our  best  regards  to  Dr.  Loats  as  he 
marks  the  completion  of  one  part  of  his 
career,  and  in  congratulating  him  on  his  out- 
standing contributkjns  that  go  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 


COMMENDING  PRESIDENT  BUSH 
ON  SALE  OP  WHEAT  TO 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  LARRY  COMBEST 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  President  Bush  for  the 
approval  of  a  sale  of  1 .5  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  Export 
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Enhancement  Program.  Although  we  would 
have  hoped  for  a  larger  transaction,  this  is 
definitely  a  step  in  the  nght  direction  toward 
further  expansion  of  our  international  market. 

Since  the  Export  Enhancement  Program 
came  into  being  under  the  1985  farm  bill,  we 
have  seen  the  American  farmer  afforded  a  fair 
charKe  in  ¥i«xid  markets.  This  most  recent 
sale  to  the  Soviets  will  be  worth  approximately 
$270  million.  Moreover,  this  brings  the  total 
amount  of  sales  to  the  Soviets  this  year  to 
over  20  million  metric  tons  of  wheat,  which 
has  largely  been  cash  sales. 

I  caution  those  wt>o  are  quick  to  criticize  the 
admirMstration  over  yesterday's  transaction  be- 
cause it  was  a  smaller  amount  than  first 
hoped  for,  especially  if  tf>eir  statements  are 
based  on  rumors  from  tlie  Soviets.  We  must 
also  remember  ttiat  we  have  finalized  a 
market  transaction,  and  not  cut  off  communi- 
cations with  a  trading  customer  whom  we 
hope  will  continue  to  buy  U.S.  products  in  tf)e 
future. 

I  also  t>elieve  ttiis  recent  actk)n  sIhjws  a 
positive  shift  in  ttie  administration  on  the  use 
of  our  trade  subsidies.  In  addition,  I  encourage 
USOA  to  further  pursue  additional  sales  and 
possible  k>r>g  term  agreen>ents  Finally,  I 
wKXJkl  erKOurage  all  Members  to  join  me  in 
saying,  "Hats  off  to  you  Mr  President  for  a 
job  well  done"  in  helping  agriculture  in  Amer- 
ica. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EMINENT  SCIENTISTS  CALL  FOR 
DEFERRAL  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  NEW  PRODUCTION  REAC- 
TORS 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUANITA  DEL 
CARLO 


UMI 


HON.  NANCT  PELOSI 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Juanita  del  Cario.  or>e  of  San  FrarKis- 
co's  most  energetic  citizens,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  retirement  from  the  Mission  Hiring  Hall. 

Juanita  del  Cario  lias  been  active  in  tfie 
Mission  District  of  San  Francisco  for  over  two 
decades.  She  served  as  ttie  first  recording 
secretary  of  the  Mission  Coalition  Organiza- 
tk>n,  established  in  1960.  This  organization 
soon  tMcame  a  significant  force  in  tfie  Mission 
District,  working  to  establish  needed  social 
programs.  The  Mission  Hirir>g  Hall  was  found- 
ed by  tfie  MCO  to  improve  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  district's  residents.  Ms.  del 
Cario  was  appointed  as  executive  director  in 
1972. 

Throughout  her  career,  Juanita  del  Cario 
t\as  worked  tirelessly  for  programs  for  tfie 
people  of  San  Francisco.  She  served  1 1  years 
as  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Com- 
mission, was  appointed  to  tt>e  Hispanic  Advi- 
sory Council  of  tfie  California  Fair  Employment 
and  Housing  Commission  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  ttie  creation  of  ttie  Mission  Senkx  Escort 
Program. 

Juanita  del  Cario  is  one  of  those  unique  citi- 
zens who  is  selflessly  dedicated  to  bettering 
ttie  lives  of  ttie  people  around  her.  It  is  fitting 
ttiat  we  recognize  a  citizen  of  such  stature  in 
the  Congress  of  ttie  United  States. 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very  signifi- 
cant article  published  recently  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  1 1  eminent  American  scientists  con- 
test the  Department  of  Energy's  claims  that 
there  is  an  imminent  tritium  crisis  and  call  on 
Congress  to  defer  plans  for  constructksn  of 
new  production  reactors. 

The  scientists  argue  that  such  a  deferral  will 
support  on-going  United  States-Soviet  negoti- 
ations and  could  prevent  wasting  billions  of 
dollars  on  planned  new  production  reactors 
that  might  not  be  needed.  The  scientists  ex- 
press confidence  that  ttie  deferral  would  have 
no  adverse  impact  on  U.S.  national  security, 
even  if  arms  reduction  accords  eventually  are 
not  realized.  Among  the  scientists  who  wrote 
ttie  paper  are  some  who  have  played  leading 
roles  in  developing  the  Nation's  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

In  light  of  the  budget  deficit  and  the  United 
States-Soviet  agreement  in  principle  to  make 
significant  cuts  in  their  nuclear  arsenals,  we  In 
Congress  have  an  obligation  to  avoid  commit- 
ting funds  to  construction  of  large  new  pro- 
duction reactors  that  will  prove  excessive  or 
unnecessary  upon  conclusion  of  arms-reduc- 
tion agreements. 

I  ask  that  the  artk:le  by  these  eminent  sci- 
entists, entitled  "Atomic  Weapons:  Amerrca's 
Non-Existent  Nuclear  Crisis,' "  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  April  16,  1989,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16,  19891 
Atomic  Weapons:  America's  Non-Existent 
Nuclear  "Crisis" 

New  production  of  tritium  for  U.S.  nucle- 
ar weapons  has  t>een  at  a  standstill  since  the 
spring  of  1988.  when  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's reactors  at  the  Savannah  River  plant 
were  completely  shut  down  as  a  result  of 
safety  concems. 

Since  those  reactors  are  the  sole  source  of 
supply  of  tritium  for  nuclear  weapons,  offi- 
cials of  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Energy  and  some  meml)ers  of  Congress  have 
stated  that  production  must  be  resumed  in 
at  least  one  Savannah  River  reactor  this 
year  or  our  national  security  will  be  endan- 
gered: they  view  a  longer  halt  as  tanta- 
mount to  "unilateral  disarmament."  This 
concern  Is  l>ased  on  tritium's  relatively  rapid 
radioactive  decay,  necessitating  its  regular 
replacement  in  warheads. 

EKDE  also  has  asked  for  over  $300  million 
in  FY  1990  to  prepare  for  construction  of 
two  new  production  reactors  with  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $7.5  billion.  The  reactors,  to 
t>e  completed  in  10  years,  would  supply  150 
percent  of  DOE's  perceived  future  tritium 
requirements  for  nuclear  weapons.  They 
also  would  t>e  capable  of  producing  weapon- 
grade  Plutonium. 

It  Is  our  considered  view  that  there  is  no 
critical  shortage  of  tritium  today  and  that 
claims  of  an  Imminent  "crisis"  distort  the 
true  situation.  Congress  and  the  American 
people  should  not  l>e  stampeded  into  re- 
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starting  the  Savannah  River  reactors  and 
building  costly  new  reactors.  Instead,  the 
existing  tritium  supply  should  be  put  to 
more  efficient  use  to  meet  the  nation's  mili- 
tary needs  in  the  near-term  and  proposals 
for  new  production  should  l)e  reevaluated. 

There  are  a  numl>er  of  Important  reasons 
to  take  this  cautious  approach. 

Tritium,  because  of  its  decay  rate,  is  a 
wasting  asset:  it  makes  no  sense  to  produce 
more  than  is  needed  or  to  fund  facilities  ca- 
pable of  producing  very  much  more  than 
will  be  needed.  Plutonium,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  long-lived  and  is  in  ample  supply 
without  new  production  to  meet  current 
weapons  requirements. 

Enough  tritium  exists  in  present  invento- 
ry to  sustain  a  fully  adequate  weapons 
stockpile,  probably  for  at  least  five  years 
without  new  production,  if  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  different  management  arrange- 
ments and  the  possible  use  of  tritium  from 
weapons  scheduled  for  retirement  or  held  in 
storage  are  taken  into  account.  Congress 
needs  to  obtain  complete  information  on 
these  options  from  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Energy. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
agreed  in  principle  that  their  nuclear  arse- 
nals are  much  too  large,  a  continuation  of 
the  present  halt  and  a  delay  in  proceeding 
with  new  production  facilities  would  allow 
time  to  ascertain  whether  the  ongoing  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Reduction  (START)  Talks  and 
other  arms  reduction  initiatives  will  result 
in  significantly  reduced  tritium  require- 
ments. 

If  prospects  for  a  START  agreement  are 
realized,  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
reassess  the  need  for  new  tritium  produc- 
tion capacity  and  to  take  advantage  of  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  size  and  cost  of 
new  facilities  if  they  are  required. 

If  it  turns  out  that  these  arms-reduction 
opportunities  will  not  be  realized,  and  a  new 
production  reactor  is  eventually  needed, 
plans  of  the  kind  currently  proposed  could 
be  reinstated.  The  delay  of  a  few  years  en- 
tailed by  this  approach  would  not  erode  the 
nuclear-deterrent  power  the  nation  now  pos- 
sesses, nor  pose  any  other  risk  to  national 
security.  It  should  t>e  understood  that  with 
a  stockpile  of  over  20,000  nuclear  warheads 
any  reference  to  a  "crisis"  in  tritium  supply 
Is  quite  Inappropriate. 

We  l)elieve  a  new  production  reactor  can 
he  built  in  five  years,  rather  than  10,  once 
planning  activities  are  completed.  A  great 
deal  more  is  known  now  at>out  reactor 
design  and  safety  than  was  known  in  the 
19S0s.  and  much  time  and  money  can  l>e 
saved  if  construction  proceeds  efficiently 
after  thorough  planning  and  safety  and  en- 
vironmental review. 

The  nation  is  now  faced  with  strict  limita- 
tions of  Pederal  spending  because  of  the  in- 
perative  to  cut  the  budget  deficit.  Very  large 
sums  will  l)e  required  to  upgrade  elements 
of  the  weapons-production  complex  to 
achieve  Improvements  In  safety,  pollution 
control  and  efficiency,  as  well  as  to  proceed 
with  the  necessary  cleanup  of  environmen- 
Ul  pollution  resulting  from  50  years  of  past 
o|}eration.  Monies  now  being  requested  for 
the  construction  of  new  production  capacity 
should  be  applied,  for  at  least  the  next  few 
years,  to  such  other  purposes. 

MAINTAINING  THE  ARSENAL 

Tritium,  a  man-made  radioactive  isotope 
of  hydrogen,  is  an  essential  element  in 
modern  "Ixjosted"  nuclear  warheads.  The 
fusion  of  a  few  grams  of  tritium  with  a  nat- 
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urally  occuning  hydrogen  isotope  called 
deuterium  provides  a  burst  of  neutrons  at 
the  critical  moment  to  amplify  ("boost")  the 
yield  in  fission  weapons  or  in  the  fission 
triggers  of  thermonuclear  weapons.  Boosted 
warheads  thus  weigh  less,  are  more  compact 
and  efficient  and  have  lower  cost.  We  are 
heavily  dependent  on  boosting,  and  the  So- 
viets use  it  as  well. 

Because  tritium  decays  at  a  rate  of  S.S 
percent  annually  (it  has  a  half -life  of  12.5 
years),  the  tritium  "reservoirs"  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear warheads  must  be  refilled  regularly  to 
maintain  the  weapons'  explosive  yield.  The 
reservoirs  are  filled  initially  with  a  supply 
of  tritium  in  excess  of  what  is  needed  for 
the  weapon  to  operate  properly.  When  the 
excess  runs  down,  the  reservoir  is  ex- 
changed for  a  new  one.  The  surviving  triti- 
um in  the  old  reservoir  is  recovered,  purified 
and  recycled.  Tritium  replenishment  cycles 
vary  for  different  types  of  warheads:  It  has 
been  reported  that  weapons  currently  in  the 
stockpile  have  a  four-  to  six-year  cycle, 
whereas  the  new  generation  of  submarine- 
launched  missiles  may  be  charged  for  10 
years  or  more. 

Provided  that  the  essential  minimum 
amount  of  tritium  remains  in  the  weapon 
system,  it  will  still  produce  the  certified 
yield.  The  size  of  the  charge  determines 
only  the  length  of  time  the  weapon  may 
remain  in  the  field.  To  provide  a  six-year 
service  life  after  a  fresh  filling,  the  tritium 
loading  must  have  an  excess  of  at  least  40 
percent  over  the  minimum  amount.  An 
eight-year  service  life  requires  an  excess  of 
57  percent;  10  years  requires  approximately 
75  percent  above  the  minimum. 

A  CRISIS  MENTALITY 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Troy  E.  Wade.  DOE 
acting  assistant  secretary  of  defense  pro- 
grams, said  it  would  be  necessary  to  restart 
one  Savannah  River  reactor  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  since  by  then  the  need  for  new 
tritium  would  become  critical.  Earlier, 
Robert  B.  Barker,  assistant  to  the  secretary 
of  defense  for  atomic  energy,  was  quoted  as 
warning  that  delaying  restart  of  the  reac- 
tors would  be  tantamount  to  "unilateral  nu- 
clear disarmament."  These  assertions  have 
led  to  expressions  of  congressional  concern. 
Yet  a  recent  internal  Pentagon  study,  re- 
torted in  the  Boston  Globe,  concludes  that 
there  Is  an  adequate  supply  of  tritium  for  18 
months  to  two  years  with  no  alterations  in 
resupply  of  weapons  or  any  additional  pro- 
duction. 

There  are  a  number  of  straightforward 
means  that  could  be  adopted  to  stretch  out 
the  period  for  which  a  given  reserve  supply 
of  tritium  would  be  adequate.  The  most  ob- 
vious and  immediately  effective  step  would 
be  to  reconsider  existing  plans  for  tritium 
service  life.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
current  schedule  calls  for  refilling  a  large 
number  of  weapons  for  a  six-year  service 
life.  According  to  Troy  Wade's  testimony, 
there  is  only  enough  tritium  on  hand  to 
continue  the  refilling  operation  for  about 
one  year.  However,  simply  by  changing  to  a 
three-year  service  life,  for  which  the  re- 
quired excess  in  the  filling  is  only  18  per- 
cent rather  than  40,  the  required  amount  of 
additional  tritium  would  be  cut  in  half  and 
the  supply  extended  from  one  year  to  two 
years.  For  weapons  with  a  service  life  longer 
than  six  years,  the  extension  of  inventory 
would  l>e  even  greater. 

These  options  would  entail  a  doubling  (or 
more)  of  the  work  load  at  facilities  handling 
the  refills.  But  the  increase  would  take 
effect  gradually  and  would  not  be  difficult 
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to  prepare  for.  The  increased  number  of  res- 
ervoirs to  be  handled  also  would  raise  oper- 
ating costs  in  the  field.  But  this  would  be 
offset  by  the  net  savings  realized  from  de- 
ferring new  tritium  production  costs. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  potential 
sources  of  tritium  that  could  be  used  to 
avert  a  short-range  tritium  supply  problem. 
Among  these  are:  the  500  or  so  warheads  to 
be  withdrawn  under  the  INF  Treaty,  along 
with  the  Pershing  lA  missiles  to  be  retired 
from  Germany;  the  warheads  from  the  Po- 
seidon submarines  retired  since  1985.  along 
with  additional  warheads  from  the  two 
scheduled  for  retirement  in  1989  to  abide  by 
the  SALT  limits;  the  bombs  removed  from 
the  B52G  bombers  converted  to  convention- 
al missions;  some  400  enhanced  radiation 
warheads  now  in  storage  (if  their  large  triti- 
um supplies  have  been  kept  intact);  and  the 
recovery  of  tritium  from  used  heavy  water 
moderators  in  storage  at  Savannah  River. 
All  these  and  similar  sources  should  be  ex- 
ploited before  it  is  concluded  that  there  is 
any  imminent  "crisis." 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  if  the 
present  halt  in  tritium  production  were  con- 
tinued for  an  extended  period,  the  weapons 
stockpile  eventually  would  have  to  be  re- 
duced at  a  rate  similar  to  the  decrease  in 
the  amotint  of  tritium  on  hand— that  is.  at 
the  decay  rate  of  about  5.5  percent  a  year. 
For  about  the  first  five  years,  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  weapons  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
cuts  that  have  been  discussed  in  the  START 
negotiations.  Should  negotiations  continue 
beyond  START  with  the  objective  of  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  effective  nuclear  deter- 
rent, there  would  be  no  need  to  resume  new 
tritium  production  for  many  years.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  now  has  enough  tritium 
in  its  23,000  nuclear  warheads  to  support  a 
force  of  6,000  strategic  warheads  for  longer 
than  20  years  and  a  force  of  1.000  warheads 
for  some  50  years. 

But  what  if  the  START  and  other  initia- 
tives fail?  As  a  worst-case  scenario,  suppose 
that  the  United  States  were  to  refrain  from 
producing  any  tritium  for  five  years  and 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  were  no 
clear  prospect  of  any  arms-control  agree- 
ment. We  might  then  decide  that  it  was  es- 
sential to  build  up  our  nuclear  arsenal. 
Would  we  then  face  a  crisis  in  tritium 
supply? 

No.  Because  even  then,  other  sources 
would  be  available.  During  the  non-produc- 
tion period,  we  presumably  would  have  pre- 
pared at  least  one  Savannah  River  reactor 
for  restart.  Operating  even  at  half  power,  it 
could  supply  enough  tritium  to  sustain  the 
arsenal  at  its  present  level  during  the  ap- 
proximately five  years  required  to  complete 
a  new  production  reactor.  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  none  of  the  remaining  Savannah 
River  reactors  can  be  restarted  safely,  there 
are  a  number  of  other  possible  sources:  The 
N  reactor  at  Hanford,  now  undergoing  ren- 
ovation; the  DOE  test  reactors  in  Idaho;  and 
even  the  expedient  of  commercial  power  re- 
actors, for  which  tritium  target  technology 
is  now  under  development.  Also,  tritium 
might  be  acquired  from  France.  Britain  or 
possibly  Canada. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  REALITY 

Preparations  now  under  way  for  construc- 
tion of  new  production  reactors  should  be 
deferred  to  allow  Congress  to  become  fully 
informed  about  the  country's  actual  needs 
and  to  allow  time  for  the  START  process  to 
produce  results. 

The  United  States  should  not  now  resume 
production  of  nuclear  weapon  materials 
that  are  not  needed  and  can  serve  only  to 
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further  stimulate  the  arms  race.  Instead,  it 
should  move  toward  a  mutual  halt  in  the 
production  of  nuclear  materials  for  weap- 
ons. 

While  the  present  halt  in  production  re- 
mains in  effect,  the  United  States  should 
consider  offering  not  to  restart  the  Savan- 
nah River  reactors  or  to  begin  construction 
of  new  production  reactors  for  a  designated 
period  of  time  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  the 
opportunity  to  reciprocate.  The  two  sides 
may  be  able  to  proceed  to  a  mutual  halt  in 
production  of  tritium  and  fissionable  mate- 
rials for  weapons  by  a  series  of  reciprocal 
steps.  A  mutual  production  halt  could  be 
monitored  by  national  technical  means  and 
on-site  Inspections,  supplemented  by  inter- 
national and  bilateral  safeguards  on  civilian 
reactors.  Such  a  halt  is  possible  in  the  con- 
text of  a  START  agreement  and  agreements 
on  deep  cuts  beyond  START  accompanied 
by  verification  of  delivery  systems  and  war- 
heards  destroyed  and  retained. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  not  let  pass  an  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  a  mutual  end  to  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  materials  for  weapons. 
For  its  part,  the  United  States  can  exercise 
restraint  and  turn  the  present  production 
shutdown  to  advantage.  It  should  not  be 
stampeded  into  premature  resumption  of 
tritium  production  or  construction  of  new 
production  capacity.  If  we  exercise  re- 
straint, the  arms  reductions  process  flour- 
ishes. 

THE  AUTHORS 

The  following  scientists  have  signed  the 
tritium  policy  paper,  prepared  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Nuclear  Control  Institute  in 
Washington,  from  which  the  above  article  is 
adapted: 

Hans  Bethe,  a  1967  Nobel  Prize  winner  in 
physics,  formerly  headed  the  theoretical- 
physics  division  at  Los  Alsunos  National 
Laboratory  and  is  emeritus  professor  of 
physics  at  Cornell  University. 

Freeman  Dyson,  professor  of  physics  at 
Princetons  Institute  for  Advanced  Study, 
has  been  a  frequent  consultant  to  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA). 

Herman  Feshbach,  former  chairman  of 
the  nuclear-science  advisory  conunittee  of 
the  National  Science  Foimdatlon  and 
former  president  of  the  American  Physical 
Society  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  is  emeritus  Institute  professor 
of  physics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Val  Fitch,  a  1980  Nobel  Prize  winner  in 
physics  and  professor  of  physics  at  Prince- 
ton University,  was  a  presidential  adviser  on 
science  policy  and  arms  control  in  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Marvin  Goldberger,  former  president  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology  and 
now  director  of  Princeton's  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study,  chaired  the  committee  on 
international  security  and  arms  control  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Kurt  Gottfried,  professor  of  physics  and 
nuclear  studies  at  Cornell,  was  an  officer  of 
the  American  Physical  Society  and  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Department  of  Energy's  high- 
energy-physics  advisory  board. 

Milton  Hoenig,  a  physicist  and  scientific 
director  of  the  Nuclear  Control  Institute, 
was  at  ACDA  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. 

Franklin  Long,  professor  emeritus  of 
chemistry  at  Cornell,  was  research  supervi- 
sor of  the  National  Defense  Research  Com- 
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mittee  from  1942  to  1945  and  assistant  direc- 
tor of  ACDA  under  President  Kennedy. 

J.  Carson  Mark,  former  leader  of  the  theo- 
retical-physics division  of  Los  Alamos  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  serves  as  a  consultant  to 
Los  Alamos  and  other  government  agencies. 

George  Rathjens.  professor  of  political 
Kience  at  MIT.  was  chief  scientist  in  the 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  and  in  the  Office  of  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

Victor  Weisskopf.  former  group  leader  at 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  and  former 
director  of  CERN  (the  European  Center  for 
Nuclear  Research),  is  emeritus  institute  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  MIT. 
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HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 

IK  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  honor  of  the  100th  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  Salem  News  of  Salem,  OH  A  brief  ac- 
count of  the  newspapers  history  was  provided 
to  me  by  Gayle  Beck,  managing  editor  of  the 
Salem  News  of  whtch  I  «vould  like  to  ir>clude  in 
celebration  of  this  historic  event  in  the  news- 
paper's history: 

The  Salem  News  was  founded  Janu- 
ary 1,  1889,  as  the  Salem  Daily  News 
by  J.W.  Northrop.  The  company  was 
taken  over  by  the  Salem  Publishing 
Company,  which  also  operated  the 
print  shop,  in  its  first  year. 

In  1894  the  company  appointed 
Louis  H.  Brush  as  business  manager, 
and  in  1897  Brush  became  sole  owner 
of  the  firm.  Brush,  with  Roy  D.  Moore 
and  William  H.  Vodrey,  later  founded 
Bnish-Moore  Newspapers,  purchasing 
Ohio  newspapers  including  the  Marion 
Star,  the  Steubenville  Herald-Star  and 
the  Canton  Repository,  and  other 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  from 
Maryland  to  California,  the  Salem 
News  became  a  Thompson-Brush- 
Moore  newspaper  in  1967. 

The  newspaper  remains  under  local 
management  and  has  won  many 
awards,  including  a  1987  Associated 
Press  General  Excellence  Award,  for 
its  balance  of  local,  state,  national  and 
international  news. 

It  is  at  this  tinr>e.  Mr.  Speaker  that  I  ask  you 
and  my  felk>w  colleagues  to  recognize  arxj 
commend  tt)e  mar^  years  of  service  and  dedi- 
cation that  the  Salem  News  has  provided  for 
Its  readers. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  DE 
SOTO  TRAIL  COMMISSION  ACT 
OP  1989 


UMI 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

or  rtoRiOA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr    Speaker.  I.  along  with 
Clay  Shaw,   Bill  Lehman,  Anoy   Ireland. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Earl  Hutto.  Bill  Hughes,  Craig  James,  Ed 
Towns.  Dante  Fascell,  Bill  Nelson,  and 
Bill  Grant,  am  introducing  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  Oe  Soto  Trail  Commission  tor  the 
purpose  of  marking  the  historic  path  of  Her- 
nando De  Soto's  expedition. 

Last  month,  Florida's  senior  Senator,  Boa 
Graham,  introduced  this  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Graham  has  worked  diligently  for 
many  years,  not  only  in  his  capacity  as  Sena- 
tor but  also  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Flori- 
da, to  see  that  the  path  taken  by  one  of  the 
New  World's  greatest  explorers,  Hernando  De 
Soto,  be  researched  and  marked.  The  De 
Soto  Trail  Commission's  task  is  to  commemo- 
rate the  route  along  existing  highways  and 
create  an  archaeological  and  historical  re- 
search institute  for  studies  related  to  the  De 
Soto  expedition. 

Almost  250  years  before  our  Constitution 
was  adopted,  an  unprecedented  European 
penetration  was  made  into  what  is  now  the 
southeastern  United  States.  Led  by  Hernando 
De  Soto,  the  expedition  began  in  Florida  in 
May  1539  and  covered  extensive  areas 
throughout  the  Southeast,  from  across  the 
land  bridge  of  the  Santa  Fe  River,  and  north- 
ward and  westward  to  the  Mississippi  River 
where  De  Soto's  bones  were  laid  to  rest  in 
those  troubled  waters  in  1542.  Imagine,  those 
3  years  of  journey — an  education  to  himself 
and  to  mankind.  He  was  the  first  to  know  Inti- 
mately, over  a  period  of  time,  the  Indians  of 
the  Southeast.  He  was  a  courageous  man. 
and  his  route  is  a  spectacular  historical  route 
that  needs  to  be  adequately  marked. 

The  State  of  Flonda  has  been  Instrumental 
in  marking  De  Soto's  trail  in  Florida.  The 
northern  two-thirds  of  the  trail  in  Florida  are 
already  marked,  and  the  marking  of  the  south- 
ern portion  is  expected  to  be  completed  within 
a  year.  Other  southern  States  have  also  initi- 
ated studies  of  De  Soto's  march  through  Flori- 
da. Georgia.  South  Carolina.  North  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  Alabama.  Mississippi.  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas.  From  fragmented 
records,  supplemented  by  archaeological 
firxls,  we  are  able  to  learn  much  about  an  ab- 
original civilization  that  predated  European  oc- 
cupation in  the  New  World  along  this  historic 
route. 

The  De  Soto  Trail  Commission  is  designed 
to  use  existing  highways  to  mark  the  trail,  thus 
keeping  costs  to  a  minimum.  This  t)ill  author- 
izes only  $1.5  million  to  commenrrorate  the 
trail. 

By  marking  the  path  that  De  Soto  took  into 
the  then  unknown,  we  are  celet)rating  the 
spirit  of  discovery  that  existed  in  De  Soto  and 
many  Americans  today.  The  De  Soto  Commis- 
sion is  essential  to  our  understanding  of  the 
colonization,  developnnent.  and  history  of  this 
area.  The  De  Soto  Trail  will  be  an  important 
addition  to  the  many  trails  marked  throughout 
our  country.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  significant  legisla- 
tion recognizing  yet  another  step  in  our  great 
history. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PIRE  CHIEF  KEITH 
NIMS 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  one  of  the  finest  public  serv- 
ants in  my  congressional  district.  Fire  chief 
Keith  Nims  of  Garden  City.  After  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  fire  service  that  has 
spanned  25  years.  Chief  Nims  has  decided  to 
take  his  well-deserved  retirement. 

Firefighting  is  one  of  the  most  essential  of 
all  public  services  and  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous. It  takes  courage,  strength  and  stami- 
na, and  a  great  deal  of  training  and  judgment 
to  fight  even  ordinary  house  fires,  let  alone,  in- 
dustrial fires  that  may  involve  toxic  or  explo- 
sive chemicals.  Together  with  aH  of  those 
qualities,  the  fire  chief  must  have  leadership 
ability  and  political  skill. 

Firefighting  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
and  men  like  Chief  Nims  assume  an  enor- 
mous responsit)ility  when  they  accept  the  job 
of  running  a  fire  department.  They  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  lives,  homes,  and  livelihoods 
of  thousands  of  citizens  throughout  their  com- 
munity. And  on  a  day-to-day  basis  they 
become  directly  responsible  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  all  the  nten  and  women  they  super- 
vise. 

Chief  Nims  discharged  these  enonnous  re- 
sponsibilities with  real  distinction.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  one  is  more  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  Garden  City  Fire  Department 
than  Keith  Nims  During  his  7-year  tenure  as 
chief,  a  good  department  became  even  better. 

His  management  innovations  have  made 
fire  prevention  a  top  priority,  involving  every 
member  of  the  department.  Code  enforce- 
ment, prefire  planning  for  commercial  build- 
ings, and  community  fire  awareness  have  all 
been  enhanced. 

Chief  Nims  undertook  the  upgrading  of  the 
Emergency  Medical  Technician  senflce,  a 
process  that  has  resulted  in  a  better  trained 
staff  with  the  capability  of  providing  advanced 
medical  intervention  to  accident  victims. 

But  the  truest  test  of  Chief  Nims'  leadership 
and  management  abilities  is  the  high  opinion 
that  the  line  firefighters  have  of  him.  They, 
after  all.  put  their  lives  on  the  line  under  his 
direction— there  are  no  harsher  critics  of  a 
boss  than  the  workers.  The  respect  and  loyal- 
ty that  Chief  Nims'  department  has  for  him 
speaks  volumes  about  the  excellent  job  he 
has  done. 

I  join  all  of  Garden  City  in  wishing  Keith 
Nims  a  happy  retirement  and  in  thanking  him 
for  his  career  of  outstanding  sen^ice. 


THE  CAUSE  OP  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  KrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2.  1989, 
we  observed  Yom  Hashoa.  a  day  to  remem- 
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ber  those  Jews  who  died  in  the  Holocaust.  In 
honor  of  those  men  and  women  who  survived 
the  horrors  of  the  Holocaust,  and  to  assure 
that  future  generations  never  forget  what  hap- 
pened, I  wanted  to  share  a  very  moving  poem 
written  by  Jerri  Unger,  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Great  Neck,  NY.  Mrs.  Unger  is  an  Ameri- 
can-bom woman,  married  to  a  Holocaust  sur- 
vivor. In  the  poem,  she  writes  to  Ben  Meed, 
president  of  the  American  Gathering/ Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors  and  his 
wife  Vladka,  founder  of  the  teachers  program 
of  Holocaust  and  Resistance.  I  believe  this 
poem  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  "cause  of  remembrance." 

Dear  Vladka  and  Ben: 
You  lead,  you  guide,  you  direct 
You  have  earned  our  deep  respect! 
You  have  gathered  teachers  from  near  and 

far 
You    have    summoned    all    survivors,    no 

matter  where  they  are. 
We  constantly  talk  to  ourselves,  like  sisters 

and  brothers 
Now  you've  created  a  vehicle  whereby  we 

can  reach  others 
AU  in  the  catise  of  REMEMBRANCE 
The  meetings  were  very  Intensive 
The  conference  most  extensive 
Be  assured  that  your  audience 
Was  both  pensive  as  well  as  attentive! 
You  devote  your  energy  and  time. 
Your  resources  and  your  thoughts  sublime 
Protect  the  memory  of  those  who  did  perish 
Without  permitting  their  very  souls  to  tar- 
nish 
All  in  the  came  of  REMEMBRANCE 
You  have  cemented  survivors  into  an  orga- 
nization 
Be  aware  of  their  utmost  appreciation 
The  membership  blesses  you  each  and  every 

day 
For  what  you  accomplish  and 
For  what  you  do  and  say 
All  in  the  cause  of  REMEMBRANCE 
You  have  assisted  men  to  become  leaders 
You  have  enlisted  and  provided  speakers 
Above  all  you  have  restored  dignity 
To  unfortunate  brethen  assuring  them  of 

eternity 
All  in  the  cause  of  REMEMBRANCE 
What  was  underlined  and  of  course  under- 
stood 
Is  that  survivors  and  all  Jews  should 
Assist  and  support  the  Jewish  State 
Which  would  have  combatted  the  climate  of 

hate 
For  had  we  had  the  State  of  Israel  "Then" 
There  would  have  been  a  home  for  Jews— a 

haven! 
And  no 
Cause  for  REMEMBRANCE! 

II 
I  know  that  I  was  not  there 

yet  I  was! 
I  know  I  did  not  suffer 

yet  1  do! 
I  had  no  cause  to  tremble 

yet  I  do  now! 
I  had  no  reason  for  sorrow 

yet  I  am  sad! 
Hunger  and  thirst  I  never  endured 
Except,  of  course,  for  Yom  Kippur 
And  that  is  not  accompanied  by  fear 
And  occurs  only  once  each  year! 
My  loved  ones  have  never  been  taken  from 

me 
Yet  how  well  I  understand  the  word  'pity". 
For  man  succumbed  even  lower  than  beast 
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At  a  time  when  evil  and  the  devil  made  a 
tryst. 

I  took  time  out  to  write 

What  you  may  not  even  have  the  time  to 
read 

Lest  you  not  realize  how  much  the  needs 

Are  appreciated  and  loved  by  survivors  and 
their  respective  families! 

Although  I  am  an  outsider 

In  reality  I  am  an  Insider 

Who  is  happily  married  to  a  survivor,  Wil- 
liam Unger! 

With  love  and  affection, 

Jerry  Unger. 


BETTER  HEARING  AND  SPEECH 
MONTH 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1989 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to 
your  attentron,  and  that  of  my  colleagues,  an 
important  event. 

The  month  of  May  has  been  designated  as 
"Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month."  As  a 
former  radio  broadcaster  and  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Iowa  Council  for  Better  Hear- 
ing and  Speech,  I  realize  the  importance  of  ef- 
fective communications. 

The  purpose  of  this  commemorative  is  to 
encourage  eariy  detection  of  hearing  and 
speech  problems,  proper  treatment,  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  people 
with  speech,  language,  or  hearing  disorders. 
More  than  24  million  Americans  have  a  com- 
municative disorder.  This  month  is  a  time 
when  we  should  remember  the  advances 
made  to  assist  these  individuals  while  at  the 
same  time  recognize  that  more  remains  to  be 
done  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  the  benefit 
of  two  agencies  in  my  congressional  district, 
the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Loess  Hills 
Area  Education  Agency,  which  share  the 
common  desire  to  promote  public  awareness, 
and  assist  and  educate  individuals  with  our 
Nation's  No.  1  disability. 

I'm  proud  to  take  part  In  this  national  effort. 


SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  ITALIAN 
SCULPTOR  CARLO  FRANZONI, 
CREATOR  OF  THE  CAR  OF  HIS- 
TORY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  in  the 
United  States  have,  over  the  past  213  years, 
developed  our  own  unique  culture,  time  and 
again  we  are  reminded  of  the  strong  bonds 
we  maintain  with  other  lands  and  other  cul- 
tures. This  has  been  especially  true  of  our  Na- 
tion's relationship  with  the  great  nation  of 
Italy,  and  is  exemplified  In  the  countless  num- 
bers of  contributions  made  to  our  country  by 
many  gifted  people  of  Italian  descent— Mar- 
chese  Guglielmo  Marconi,  Enrico  Fermi,  Gian- 
Cario  Menotti,  Jose  DiMaggio,  and  our  very 
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distinguished  former  colleague,  the  Hon.  Peter 
Rodino — just  to  name  a  few. 

Our  Nation's  strong  links  to  Italian  culture 
were  further  illustrated  recently  when  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  com- 
memorated with  the  issue  of  special  postage 
stamps  celebrating  the  first  quorums  in  this 
great  body  and  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  stamp  commemorating  tfie  first  quorum 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  features 
the  magnificent  1819  marble  work  clock 
known  as  the  Car  of  History  done  by  the  great 
Italian  sculptor,  Cario  Franzoni.  This  outstand- 
ing work  represents  a  unique  contribution  to 
what  was  then  a  fledgling  nation  by  a  great 
Italian  artist  and  which  today  is  most  certainly 
deeply  entwined  in  the  historical  fabric  of  the 
United  States. 

For  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  official  history  of  the  great  Cario 
Franzoni  and  his  masterpiece: 

The  Car  of  History,  standing  over  seven 
feet  tall  on  the  gallery  level  above  the  north 
entrance  to  the  Old  Hall  of  the  House  (Stat- 
uary Hall),  is  one  of  the  oldest  works  of  clas- 
sical sculpture  in  the  United  States.  The 
draped  female  figure  represents  Clio,  the 
Muse  of  History.  She  stands  in  an  elaborate- 
ly carved  winged  chariot  and  records  in  a 
book  the  events  she  sees  taking  place  on  the 
earth  below.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are 
carved  on  the  sphere,  representing  Time 
itself.  The  wheel  of  the  chariot  is  a  clock 
face.  The  work  is  inscribed  '*C.  Franzoni  fa- 
ciebat  1819." 

This  white  marble  sculpture  was  con- 
ceived by  architect  Benjamin  Henry  Latrolie 
as  part  of  his  plan  for  the  House  Chamber 
as  it  was  to  be  reconstructed  after  the  fire 
of  1814.  when  invading  British  troops 
burned  the  Capitol.  It  appears  for  the  first 
time  on  a  drawing  dated  August  12,  1815. 
The  finished  work  is  clearly  derived  from 
the  drawing. 

The  sculptor.  Carlo  Franzoni.  was  Iwm  In 
Carrara.  Italy,  about  1789.  the  same  year 
the  House  of  Representatives  met  for  the 
first  time.  The  son  of  the  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Carrara  and  a 
nephew  of  Cardinal  Franzoni.  he  was  a 
graduate  of  a  school  of  anatomy  as  well  as  a 
trained  sculptor.  Franzoni  came  to  America 
in  1816  when  Latrobe  sent  his  assistant  Gio- 
vanni Andrei  to  Italy  to  contract  for  the 
carving  of  the  Corinthian  capitals  for  the 
Hall  of  the  House  and  to  recruit  more  Ital- 
ian artists  to  join  those,  including  Carlo's 
brother  Giuseppe,  who  were  already  carving 
the  stone  and  marble  decoration  in  the  Cap- 
itol Building.  The  Car  of  History  is  one  of 
Carlo  Pranzoni's  few  known  works,  as  he 
died  of  heart  failure  shortly  after  its  com- 
pletion. It  is  possible  that  some  of  his  early 
works  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Louvre.  The  Lunette  of  Justice  on 
the  west  wall  of  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber  is  also  his  work.  Tradition  has  it 
that  Franzoni's  niece,  whose  father  Gui- 
seppe  carved  the  corncob  capitals  in  the 
North  Wing  vestibule,  was  the  model  for 
Clio.  Descendants  of  the  Franzoni  brothers 
still  live  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  a  brief  profile  of  the  great  Italian 
sculptor,  Cario  Franzoni,  and  his  outstanding 
wori<,  the  Car  of  History,  whk:h,  has  indeed, 
k)een  an  ever  vigilant  witness  to,  and  an  inte- 
gral part  of,  our  great  Nation's  history. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANNE  ACKERMAN: 
REMEMBERING  A  TRULY 
GREAT  LADY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  PLORIDA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1989 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
May  1.  the  life  of  our  17th  Congresswnal  Dis- 
thct's  great  lady  came  to  an  end.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  have  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
feeimgs  at  the  services  held  for  her  this  morn- 
ing at  Temple  Beth  Torah.  I  would  like  to 
share  my  thoughts  with  my  colleagues: 

Like  most  of  you,  I'm  here  not  only  to 
mourn  the  death  of  a  dear  person,  but  even 
more,  to  celebrate  tt>e  life  of  a  truly  special 
lady — Anne  Ackerman. 

Annie  was  not  only  an  individual,  but  a 
symbol — a  symtxjl  of  family  devotion,  of  com- 
munity responsibtlity  and  of  individual  integnty 

And  what  dkl  this  remarkable  lady  do  best? 
Searching  my  memories  of  Annie,  I  find  the 
word  mobilize.  She  brought  energy  and  excit- 
ment  with  her  wherever  she  went.  She  effec- 
tively mobMzed  her  "troops"  for  causes  ttiat 
were  special  to  her  and  Important  to  us  all. 
Anne  coukl  mobilize  like  no  one  else. 

And  what  did  Anne  best  represent  to  us? 
Again,  I  reach  Into  my  memory.  Annie  personi- 
fied to  me  participatory  democracy  Not  "jump 
start"  quck-fix  participation  but  one  t)ased  on 
careful  study,  preparation  and  planning.  Anne 
did  f>er  homework  and  played  t>y  the  rules. 

And  v/tuit  was  Anne  Ackerman's  most  valu- 
able contributkxi — tier  legacy  to  us  ttie  livir^, 
of  what  she  did  and  wtiat  she  stood  for?  To 
me,  it  was  that  individuals  do  make  a  differ- 
ence. Our  responsibility  is  to  pick  up  tier 
standard  ar>d  continue  to  march  forward 
toward  ttie  goals  to  whk:h  she  devoted  her 
life.  We  preserve  tier  beliefs  arxj  continue  her 
battles. 

Anne    had    great    strengths    of    cfiaracter. 
Shakespeare  defiried  it  this  way: 
"And  this  above  all 
To  thine  own  self  t>e  true. 
And  it  was  follow  as  the  night  the  day 
Thou  canst  not  l>e  false  to  any  man." 

Anne  was  true  to  herself,  ar>d  to  family,  her 
friends,  her  community,  her  country  and  to  her 
world. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  J. 
BAUER 


UMI 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

or  NrW  YORK 
III  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  FISH  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  fiorxx  Rk:hard  J  Bauer,  the  1989  recipi- 
ent of  the  Anti-Defamation  League's  Distin- 
guished Americanism  Award. 

Richard's  record  of  service  is  exemplary 
since  his  arrival  25  years  ago  in  Maytxook, 
NY,  where  he  founded  Eastern  Alk>ys,  IrK.. 
the  largest  irnjependent  zinc  alloyer  in  the 
North  and  Central  Atlantic  States. 

Within  the  alloy  industry.  Rk:fiard  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Washington  Conference  for 
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Zinc,  testifying  before  congressional  commit- 
tees and  representing  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  a  delegate  to  annual  U.N.  spon- 
sored meetings  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
He  also  cofounded  the  Board  of  Service  Alu- 
minum Corp.,  the  Independent  Zinc  Alloyers 
Association,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Zinc  In- 
stitute and  the  American  Die  Casting  Institute. 

Despite  tlie  demands  of  his  business  arxi 
Industry,  Richard  serves  his  community 
through  his  commitment  to  our  democratic 
hentage  Following  his  military  service,  he 
worked  his  way  up  as  a  student  at  Polytechnic 
University  and  as  president  of  the  company 
he  founded. 

For  1 5  years  Richard  has  dedrcated  his  time 
and  energy  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  is  cur- 
rently the  hospital's  chairman  of  the  board.  He 
is  a  nwmber  of  the  board  of  elders  of  the 
Union  Presbyterian  Church  of  Balmville. 

With  his  profound  respect  for  the  intrinsic 
value  of  educatkin,  Richard  helps  high  school 
students  in  an  American  Management  Pro- 
gram— Operatwn  Enterprise,  an  introduction 
to  the  fundamentals  of  the  commercial  envi- 
ronment. He  serves  as  a  region  director  of 
Fleet  Norstar.  upstate  New  York  division. 

It  Is  with  respect  and  admiration  for  Richard 
J.  Bauer's  record  of  achievement  that  I  pay 
tribute  to  him  on  this  occasion  of  his  New- 
burgh  Americanism  Award  for  1989  of  the 
Anti- Defamation  League.  Congratulations  and 
we  all  join  in  wishing  you  continued  happiness 
and  prosperity. 


HONORING  BERTINE  LAFAY- 
ETTE FOR  HER  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  honor  an  outstanding  Individual.  Ms.  Bertlne 
Lafayette.  On  Sunday,  May  7,  1989.  the  John 
F  Kennedy  Democratic  Club  of  Jackson 
Heights,  NY,  will  be  honoring  Bertlne  for  her 
tireless  commitment  to  fier  community  and  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Bertirw  Lafayette,  nee  Rabin,  was  tx>rn  arvj 
raised  in  New  York  City.  The  daughter  of  fine 
musicians,  she  was  exposed  to  all  cultural  ac- 
tivities. Bertine  studied  piano,  ballet  and  art. 
She  was  educated  in  Manhattan  public 
schools  arxj  college. 

Bertne  is  married  to  Assemblyman  Ivan  La- 
fayette arxj  they  have  three  children,  all  of 
whom  attended  Queens  public  schools.  During 
ttiese  years,  tlie  Lafayette's  became  involved 
in  many  community  affairs.  For  2  years.  Ber- 
tir>e  was  president  of  the  Parents  Association 
of  PS.  148  They  joined  the  John  F  Kennedy 
Democratic  Club,  where  Bertine  served  as 
president.  Furtfiermore.  Bertlne  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  1980.  1984.  1988. 

Bertine  organized  and  headed  ttie  first  Con- 
sumer Group  of  Jackson  Heights.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  fair  price  for  consumers  to  purchase 
meat.  Bertine  led  a  group  that  testified  before 
Congress. 

She  returned  to  work  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Queens  Public  School  system  working  at  PS. 
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17.  She  has  been  a  long  standing  and  active 
memt)er  of  United  Federation  of  Teachers. 
Bertine  is  chapter  leader  and  a  memt>er  of  the 
Advisory  Council  for  Teachers  and  serves  on 
the  board  of  the  A  Sneion  Center  of  St. 
Mark's  AME  Church  of  Corona.  Also,  Bertine 
is  vice-president  of  the  Queens  Council  on  the 
Arts. 

Bertine  has  achieved  the  dream  of  every 
mother.  She  is  very  proud  of  her  three  sons. 
Jonathan  Is  a  writer  for  Advertising  Age  and 
his  wife  Leslie  is  a  Xerox  salesperson.  They 
are  the  parents  of  a  beautiful  daughter  Sara. 
Mark  is  an  attorney  and  his  wife  Lisa  is  a 
computer  analyst.  Richard  Is  a  physician,  and 
a  fellow  in  nephrotogy  at  Stanford  (University) 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Bertine  on  her  past  achievements 
and  wishing  her  the  best  of  luck  in  her  future 
endeavors. 


JOY  AND  SADNESS  AT  SPRING 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  past  2 
weeks  have  been  an  emotional  period  for  the 
students,  teachers,  and  administrators  of 
Spring  High  School  in  Spring,  TX. 

On  Monday,  April  24.  the  school  was  noti- 
fied that  it  was  one  of  just  47  schools  nation- 
wide to  have  won  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education's  "Drug  Free  School  Recognition 
Award"  for  the  1988-89  academic  year.  On 
Saturday  evening,  April  29.  the  school 
mourned  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  popular, 
and  most  promising,  students.  The  two  events 
have  caused  great  joy  and  great  sadness  at 
Spring  High  School. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  notifying  Gloria  Mar- 
shall, principal  of  Spring  High  School,  that  the 
school  had  been  selected  to  receive  the  Drug 
Free  School  Recognition  Award.  A  total  of 
223  schools  were  nominated  for  the  award, 
which  recognizes  schools  for  outstanding  drug 
prevention  programs.  Ten  of  the  schools  nom- 
inated were  ruled  ineligible,  and  47  schools 
were  selected  for  the  award. 

The  school's  drug  abuse  prevention  is 
three-pronged.  First,  the  program  is  designed 
to  teach  students  to  believe  in  themselves 
and  to  improve  their  self-image — thereby  help- 
ing them  to  "say  no "  to  drugs  and  to  develop 
good  relationships  with  family  members  and 
frierxjs  Second,  the  program  makes  clear  to 
students  that  substance  abuse  will  not  t>e  tol- 
erated And  third,  the  program  provides  coun- 
seling to  students  wtw  may  be  abusing  alco- 
hol or  drugs,  or  who  may  be  tempted  to  do 
so. 

While  the  program  has  not  eliminated  drug 
ar>d  alcohol  use  among  the  2.100  students  at 
Spring  High  School,  Marshall  sees  signs  that 
the  program  is  working.  She  told  me  during  a 
recent  meeting  that  one  student  put  It  this 
way:  "It  is  t>ecoming  cooler  not  to  use'em 
(drugs)." 
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I  commend  the  school,  its  student  body,  its 
faculty  and  administrative  officials  for  winning 
this  award,  which  recognizes  the  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  everyone  associated  with 
Spring  High  School.  Working  together,  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members,  parents  and  ad- 
ministrators have  devised  a  program  which 
appears  to  have  reduced  drug  and  alcohol 
use  among  the  students  of  Spring  High 
School.  In  particular,  I  congratulate  Principal 
Marshall  on  winning  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's Drug  Free  School  Recognition  Award, 
and  I  comnfwnd  the  students  of  Spring  High 
School  for  their  efforts  to  make  this  program  a 
success. 

Representatives  of  Spring  High  School  and 
of  the  other  46  winning  schools  will  receive  a 
plaque,  to  be  presented  in  Washington,  prob- 
ably in  mid-May. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  in  which  Spring  High 
School  received  this  great  honor,  the  school 
suffered  a  tragedy  which  deeply  saddened  the 
student  body,  the  teachers  and  administrators 
at  the  school.  An  outstanding  student,  Danny 
Mulcahy,  a  senior,  was  killed  in  a  one-car  ac- 
cident wtien  he  lost  control  of  his  car  shortly 
after  leaving  the  school's  prom,  held  at  a  local 
hotel.  The  17-year-old  was  returning  to  Spring 
High  Schod  to  participate  in  its  "Project 
Prom"  a  post-prom  party  designed  to  be  free 
of  alcohol  arni  drugs. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  evkience  clearty 
shows  that  Danny  Mulcahy  was  obeying  the 
speed  limit,  was  not  under  the  influence  of 
drugs  or  alcohol  and  was  wearing  his  seat 
belt.  The  wreck  appears  to  have  been  a  freak 
accident  with  no  logical  explanation. 

Danny  Mulcahy  was  a  well-loved  and  much- 
respected  student  who  played  football,  ran 
track,  and  earned  good  grades.  His  popularity 
among  his  fellow  students  was  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  nxsre  than  400  Spring  High 
School  students  attended  his  funeral,  held 
Wednesday,  May  3. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Mulcahy  of  23826 
English  Oaks  in  Spring,  TX,  and  to  his  friends 
at  Spring  High  School,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathies  on  Danny's  passing.  Regardless 
of  circumstances,  there  is  rarely  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  incidents  like  young  Danny  Mui- 
cahy's  death— especially  when  the  individual 
shows  as  much  promise  and  potential  as 
Danny  displayed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  period  of  high 
emotion  at  Spring  High  School,  which  is  locat- 
ed in  my  congressional  district.  In  the  midst  of 
great  success  and  high  achievement,  tragedy 
has  intruded. 

To  the  students  at  Spring  High  School  In 
particular,  I  want  to  say  that  life  is  a  series  of 
successes  and  failures,  a  tableau  of  joy  and 
sorrow.  We  must  enjoy  those  successes  and 
share  our  joy  with  tfiose  arour>d  us,  and  we 
must  overcome  the  failures  ar>d  the  sorrow 
which  inevitably  occurs  in  the  lifetime  of  each 
of  us.  We  can  never  surrender  to  despair,  ar)d 
we  must  always  be  strong  in  time  of  adversity. 

That  is  how  Danny  Mulcahy  lived  his  life, 
and  it  is  how  we  must  live  our  lives. 
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C.E.  COLE  INTERMEDIATE 

SCHOOL  WINS  "DISCOVER 
EARLY  AMERICA"  MAP  CON- 
TEST 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
give  special  recognition  to  tf>e  students  and 
teachers  of  C.E.  Cole  Intermediate  School 
who  recently  participated  in  the  "Discover 
Early  America"  map  contest. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution sponsored  a  "Discover  Early  Amer- 
ica" may  contest  in  which  schools  throughout 
the  United  States  competed.  The  goal  of  this 
map  contest  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  ge- 
ography and  to  enhance  students'  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  American  history. 

In  Pennsylvania's  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict first  place  in  the  elementary  school  level 
contest  was  won  by  Mrs.  Carol  Hess'  fifth 
grade  social  studies  class  at  C.E.  Cole  Inter- 
mediate School  in  Laureldale,  PA.  I  commend 
all  of  the  teachers  and  students  who  partici- 
pated in  this  map  contest  and  congratulate 
the  winners  for  their  outstanding  academic 
and  artistic  work.  These  fine  young  people 
represent  the  best  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  and  they  can  be  proud  of  their  suc- 
cess in  this  competition. 
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land  and  in  parts  of  New  York.  Following  the 
merger  and  consolidation  of  many  lodges  and 
districts,  Joe  was  elected  to  the  post  of  direct- 
ir>g  ger>eral  chairman  of  the  new  district  22.  It 
was  in  this  capacity  that  Joe  made  his  great- 
est contributions.  His  responsibilities  ir>cluded 
negotiation,  arbitration  and  servicing  for  all 
railroad  machinists  east  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
well  as  one  Canadian  lodge.  One  hundred 
local  lodges  and  20,000  union  members  fell 
under  his  purview. 

Although  Joe's  professional  responsibilities 
extended  across  the  Nation,  he  maintained  his 
roots  in  the  New  Haven  community.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New 
Haven  Labor  Council.  AFL-CIO.  sat  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  Haven  Labor 
Council's  Building  Committee,  and  was  the 
first  director  of  the  State  machinists  politicat 
action  committee.  And  he  did  all  of  this  while 
he  and  his  wife,  Irma,  were  raising  nine  chil- 
dren. 

The  railroad  members  of  the  International 
Associafion  of  Machinists  have  been  fortunate 
to  have  a  man  of  Joe's  caliber  leading  and 
serving  them.  The  work  he  has  done  has 
made  the  jot>s  of  thousands  of  railroad  ma- 
chinists better  and  more  secure.  The  thanks 
he  receives  from  his  fellow  machinists  is  for  a 
job  well  done. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  E. 
BURNS.  JR. 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Joseph  E.  Burns,  Jr.,  of  New  Haven,  CT, 
refired  on  May  1,  1989  after  29  years  of  dedi- 
cated senflce  to  organized  labor.  His  career  is 
marked  by  continuous  achievement  from  the 
time  he  became  an  apprentice  on  the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  through  his  service  as  Direct- 
ing General  Chairman  of  District  22  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists.  The 
railroad  industry  has  gone  through  many 
changes,  and  Joe  was  there  through  all  of 
them,  speaking  out  on  t)ehalf  of  \he  railroad 
machinists. 

From  t)eginning  to  end,  Joe  has  tieen  a  rail- 
road man.  After  being  honorably  discharged 
by  the  Navy  in  1948,  Joe  returned  to  his 
hometown  of  New  Haven  and  began  woridng 
for  the  New  Haven  Railroad  as  an  apprentice 
machinist.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  and  began 
to  be  selected  for  leadership  positions.  After 
10  years,  he  was  elected  general  chairman  of 
distiict  43  which  included  his  local  lodge  as 
well  as  all  the  others  on  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road. 

Joe's  work  for  the  union  began  on  a  small 
scale  and  gradually  grew  in  scope.  In  1976, 
when  Joe  was  elected  as  directing  chairman 
of  combined  districts  42  and  43,  his  responsi- 
bilities included  railroads  throughout  New  Eng- 


IDAHO  WILDERNESS 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  rise 
to  introduce  legislation  that  would  permanently 
protect  nearly  4  million  acres  of  unspoiled 
Federal  lands  in  Idaho  as  part  of  the  National 
Wilderness  System. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  virtually  every  one  of  our 
magnificent  United  States.  I  can  say  without 
qualification  that  I  have  rarely  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  anything  quite  so  tieautitui  as  the 
State  of  Idaho.  From  the  rain  forests  of  the 
panhandle,  to  the  12,000-foot  peaks  of  the 
central  ranges  and  the  prime  grizzly  bear  hatM- 
tat  on  the  eastern  border  near  Yellowstone 
National  Pari<,  our  Nation  has  very  few  spec- 
tacles to  match  this  natural  marvel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  cun-entiy  more  than 
9  million  acres  of  public  domain  that  remain 
undeveloped  in  Idaho,  including  some  of  the 
most  beautful  wildlands  left  in  our  Nation.  The 
future  of  this  land  is  in  doubt  so  long  as  tf>e 
wilderness  question  remains  unresolved. 

The  bill  I  am  today  proposing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  preserve  approximately  3.9  millkjn 
acres  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Idaho's  treas- 
ures. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  that  I  have  waded 
into  the  decade-long  debate  between  prode- 
velopment  and  conservation  forces  over  ttie 
eventual  fate  of  Idaho's  public  domain.  My  t>ill 
is  designed  to  facilitate  a  solution  by  offering 
a  reasonable  middle  ground  between  extreme 
suggestions  that  have  come  from  each  side. 
To  date,  proposals  have  been  offered  that 
would  offer  anywhere  from  1 .6  million  acres,  a 
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figure  I  find  ridiculously  low,  to  9  million  acres, 
wtiich  undoubtedly  is  too  high. 

The  3.9  million  acres  which  my  bill  would 
protect  includes  unroaded  and  pristine  terri- 
tory that  is  now  at  stake  as  land  managers 
seek  to  resolve  the  wiWemess  issue  in  Idaho 
before  nrnjch  of  this  land  is  lost  to  develop- 
ment. Habitat  for  increasingly  rare  ocean-run- 
ning salmon  and  steelhead,  great  herds  of  btg 
game  species,  threatened  and  endangered 
species  and  some  of  the  Nation's  riKist  scenic 
wikjiand  areas  remain  unprotected  and  herKe 
open  to  development.  Without  congressionally 
designated  protection  as  wilderness,  millions 
of  acres  will  be  lost  to  road  building  and  log- 
girtg.  Such  beautiful  areas  as  the  Boulder- 
White  Clouds  area  with  its  milky  quartzite 
peaks  and  the  Payette  Crest  on  Payette  Na- 
tional Forest,  an  area  with  high  fish  and  game 
value,  wouM  be  protected  from  the  ravages  of 
k>gging  and  mir>ing 

My  wilderness  proposal  would  also  benefit 
tf>e  American  taxpayer.  The  current  protimber 
policy  ttiat  exists  in  this  great  State  cost 
Americans  an  average  of  $16.5  million  per 
year  between  1979  and  1984.  During  this 
same  penod.  two  of  Idaho's  national  forests 
returned  only  19  to  20  cents  on  every  dollar 
invested  in  timber  programs.  In  addition,  every 
forest  but  one  consistently  averages  negative 
timber  sales.  National  forest  timber  sales  In 
Idaho  report  the  secornj  largest  deficits  in  the 
Nation  due  to  tfie  enormous  costs  of  road 
buikjing.  Consistently,  year  after  year,  Idaho 
lias  placed  near  tf>e  top  of  the  list  as  one  of 
the  worst  States  for  timber  receipts. 

Interesting  to  note,  according  to  a  recent 
Washington  Post  article,  the  tourism  busirwss 
has  passed  the  most  traditional  extraction  In- 
dustries— agriculture,  mining,  and  timljer— to 
become  the  State  s  most  important  source  of 
private  sector  |obs.  In  fact,  according  to 
recent  labor  statistics,  tlie  tourism-recreation 
industry  is  ttie  t}iggest  employer  in  the  State 
of  Idaho. 

Idaho's  lack  of  development  is  or>e  of  its 
chief  assets.  To  a  great  degree,  the  State's 
t>eauty  is  untouched,  its  wildlife  healthy,  and 
its  diversity  of  outdoor  experierKes  is  develop- 
ing rapidly. 

Consequently,  protectir)g  these  wilderness 
areas  is  no  longer  simply  a  question  of  con- 
servation txjt  also  one  of  great  economic  por- 
tent 

While  I  ttiink  my  bill  is  the  t>est  and  most 
reasonable  proposal  to  arise  so  far,  I  do  not 
rrtean  to  characterize  It  as  tf>e  final  word  on 
the  Idaho  wiklerrwss  question.  Undoubtedly, 
as  we  move  through  this  process,  we  will  add 
and  eliminate  lands  several  times  until  some 
sort  of  consensus  is  reached.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  is  designed  to  get  the 
process  moving,  so  that  we  can  put  an  end  to 
the  divisive  infighting  ttiat  has  separated  the 
citizens  of  Idaho  for  too  king. 

I  strongly  encourage  you  to  help  protect  this 
priceless  heritage  and  urge  your  cosponsor- 
ship  of  H.R.  1512.  If  you  have  any  questions 
or  woukj  like  to  cosponsor,  please  contact 
Emily  Gray  of  my  staff  at  extension  64065. 
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THE  NOBLE  AND  REWARDING 
FIELD  OP  NURSING 


HON.GEORGE  J.HOCHBRUECKNER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1989 
Mr.  HCXDHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  29  students  from  my 
district  wIk)  have  been  awarded  regents  nurs- 
ing scholarships.  The  scholarships  are  good 
for  up  to  5  years  of  study  on  campuses  in 
New  York  State.  The  students  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  a  comtjination  of  txjth  test 
scores  and  grades.  They  represent  some  of 
the  bnghtest  students  in  my  distrk;t,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  that  they  have  chosen  to  study 
in  the  fiekj  of  nursing. 

Two  key  trends  In  health  care  are  making 
nurses  in  greater  demand  today  than  ever 
before:  The  aging  of  our  national  population, 
arnj  a  growing  emphasis  on  lowering  the  costs 
of  health  care.  As  the  number  of  older  citizens 
ir>creases,  and  as  hospital  stays  are  short- 
ened, the  need  for  home  care  is  likely  to  in- 
crease substantially.  Nurses  today  are  lieing 
called  upon  to  fill  the  gap  between  available 
health  care  services  and  affordable  costs. 
Studies  show  that  nurse  practitioners  are  cost 
effective  provkJers  for  many  services  covered 
by  Medicare  and  Medicakj. 

Nurses  also  provkle  the  all-important  human 
elenwnt  in  health  care  in  a  society  which 
often  klentifies  technology  as  the  solution  to 
all  our  health  care  problems.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  too  often  more  receptive  to  funding 
the  latest  Item  in  biomedical  equipment  than 
offenng  a  nursing  scholarship  for  students  en- 
tering the  health  care  field.  Research  has 
shown  that  close  human  contact  may  be  as 
important  as  some  of  the  machines  that  save 
lives.  Nurses  offer  patients,  compassion  and 
concern  which  go  a  long  way  in  assuring  the 
patients'  speedy  recovery.  We  sfwuld  encour- 
age others,  such  as  the  outstanding  students  I 
salute  today,  to  follow  their  example  and  enter 
the  very  noble  and  rewarding  field  of  nursing 
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These  people  were  responsible  and  planned 
for  retirement.  It's  not  right  that  these  people 
shoukJ  be  penalized  for  saving  for  retirement. 

Let's  face  it.  This  legislation  is  a  costly  dis- 
aster. It  heavily  taxes  our  senior  citizens  and 
provides  very  little  in  benefits.  The  elderly 
were  promised  that  these  new  t)enefits  would 
replace  their  supplemental  insurance  policies. 
Instead,  tf>ey  still  must  continue  their  Medigap 
polk:y  and  face  a  stiff  surtax  as  well. 

What's  rrwre  is  that  with  each  day  we  find 
more  problems  with  the  bill.  The  Health  Care 
Financing  Administratk>n  [HCFA]  recently  re- 
ported that  the  catastrophk:  drug  trust  fund 
whk:h  will  pay  for  the  highly  praised  prescrip- 
tion drug  t>enefit  will  t>e  in  the  hole  almost 
right  from  the  start. 

HCFA  estimates  that  the  fund  will  have  a 
deficit  of  $4.5  billion  by  1993.  Under  the  law, 
that  means  seniors  could  be  slapped  with  an- 
other increase  in  the  surtax  of  21  percent,  a 
23-percent  increase  in  Medicare  part  B  premi- 
ums or  a  68-percent  rise  in  the  deductible  for 
the  drug  benefit  from  $600  to  more  than 
$1,000. 

I  support  this  motion  to  call  on  Congress  to 
reopen  hearings  on  the  Catastrophic  Care  Act 
to  stop  the  damage  before  it  is  too  great. 


MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  CONFER- 
EES ON  H.R.  2  TO  REOPEN 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  MEDICARE 
CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE 

ACT 

HON.  TOM  DeUY 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elderly  are 
speaking  k>ud  and  clear.  We  dkj  them  no 
favor  when  we  passed  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Care  Act  last  year.  I  have  f>eard  from 
hundreds  of  my  constituents  and  not  one  of 
them  likes  what  we've  dor>e  to  them  with  that 
bill. 

I  opposed  the  Catastrophic  Care  Act  when 
we  voted  on  it  last  summer  because  It  puts  a 
heavy  tax  burden  on  the  hardworking  middle- 
class  elderly. 

An  estimated  80  percent  of  Medicare  bene- 
fk;iaries  had  additional  fiealth  insurance  cover- 
age to  supplement  their  Medicare  benefits. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EVAN  K.  KLINE, 
BURLINGTON  COUNTY  FIRE 
MARSHAL 


HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  salute  a 
constituent,  and  a  friend,  who  has  dedicated 
most  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  communi- 
ty. After  50  years  of  sen/ice  as  a  firefighter  in 
Burlington  County,  NJ,  Evan  K.  Kline  is  retiring 
this  week.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  this  fine 
public  servant. 

Evan  Kline  began  his  career  in  1939  when 
he  went  to  work  for  the  New  Jersey  Forest 
Fire  Service  where  his  starting  wages  were  30 
cents  an  hour.  In  1943,  he  joined  the  local 
volunteer  fire  department  in  Mount  Holly,  NJ. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  up  a  full-time  job  as 
a  letter  carrier.  I  understand  that  at  times  he 
was  even  seen  running  off  to  fight  a  fire  with  a 
car  full  of  mail. 

Evan's  climb  up  the  ladder  of  rank  contin- 
ued. He  served  as  captain,  assistant  chief  and 
chief  of  the  Mount  Holly  Department.  In  1965 
he  was  named  assistant  county  fire  marshal 
and  5  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  his 
present  positron  of  Burtington  County  Fire 
Marshal. 

The  fire  marshal's  office  is  responsible  for 
providing  training  on  fire  fighting  technkjues, 
disseminating  fire  prevention  awareness  infor- 
mation, coordinating  fire  fighting  efforts  with 
local  companies,  and  investigating  crimes  of 
arson.  Urnler  Kline's  leadership,  Burilngton 
County  has  attained  a  level  of  service,  sur- 
passed by  few.  They  have  trained  personnel 
from  England,  Ireland,  Puerto  Rko  and  across 
the  United  States.  In  the  area  of  investiga- 
tions, Kline's  office  has  a  10-percent  convic- 
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tions  rate — a  great  accomplishment  in  the  dif- 
ficult business  of  arson  investigation. 

IVIr.  Speaker,  Evan  Kline  has  dedicated  50 
out  of  (lis  67  years  to  serve  the  people  of  Bur- 
lington Ckjunty.  In  the  true  mold  of  the  "Public 
Sen/ant"  he  does  not  do  it  for  tfie  money.  He 
does  not  do  it  for  notoriety.  He  does  it  for  the 
satisfaction  of  helping  others.  I  offer  to  my 
colleagues  a  quote  from  a  recent  newspaper 
article. 

When  asked  why  he  dedicated  so  many 
years  of  hard  work,  Evan  replied,  "you  get  a 
certain  satisfaction  when  you  help  sonoebody, 
when  you  make  a  rescue  or  help  save  some- 
one's property.  You  just  have  that  certain  sat- 
isfaction that  you  have  done  some  good  in  the 
world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Evan  Kline  has  done  a  lot  of 
"good  in  the  world"  and  the  people  of  Buriing- 
ton  County,  NJ  are  thankful  for  it. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR 
SPIEGEL 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1989 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  1983,  as  a  freshman  Congressman,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  Israel  in  the 
company  of  an  exceptional  gentleman,  Mr. 
Arthur  Spiegel.  I  rise  today,  not  only  to  thank 
him  one  more  time  for  the  fond  memories  I 
have  of  that  week,  but  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tant contributions  he  has  made  to  the  larger 
community.  When  Arthur  Spiegel  retires  from 
his  position  as  executive  vice  president  of  the 
New  Haven  Jewish  Federation  on  May  31, 
1989,  the  Jewish  community  will  lose  a  tre- 
mendous leader. 

Arthur's  retirement  concludes  a  chapter  in 
his  life  of  nearty  25  years  of  service  to  the 
New  Haven  community  and  to  Jewish  causes. 
That  service  began  in  1965  when  he  anived 
from  New  York  where  he  had  worked  in  the 
New  York  regional  office  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  He  took  over  as 
Connecticut  regional  director,  climaxing  a  12- 
year  career  with  the  agency  that  spanned 
stays  in  Florida  and  Nebraska  before  he  came 
to  Connecticut.  He  then  moved  on  to  t)ecome 
executive  director  of  the  New  Haven  Jewish 
Federation. 

Despite  his  retirement  from  his  official  ca- 
pacity, I  know  that  Arthur  will  continue  to  be  a 
strong  and  important  voice  for  the  Jewish 
community.  However,  there  is  one  thing  which 
Arthur  will  no  longer  continue  to  do,  and  that 
is  conducting  tours  in  Israel  with  the  Federa- 
tion Interfaith  Mission.  The  one  he  will  lead  on 
May  25,  1989,  will  be  his  last.  The  hundreds 
of  New  Haveners  who  have  gone  to  Israel 
with  Arthur  know  what  an  Irreplaceable  gap 
that  will  leave. 

What  made  Arthur's  trips  special  are  the 
same  things  which  make  him  special,  a  deep 
and  committed  love  for  Israel  and  tor  the 
United  States.  As  a  Jew  who  fought  in  the 
War  for  Liberation,  Arthur  knows  what  it  is  like 
to  be  both  an  American  and  an  Israeli.  As  a 
consultant  to  the  Judaic  Studies  Department 
at  Yale  University,  Arthur  knows  the  complex- 
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[ties  of  Israel's  historical  and  politk:al  situation. 
As  a  good  human  being  who  cares  about 
people  instinctively,  Arthur  knows  how  to  com- 
municate his  passion  for  Israel  to  others. 
People  respect  him  because  they  know  his 
words  come  from  the  heart. 

In  leading  his  trips,  he  is  able  to  give  every- 
one, whether  Jewish  or  not,  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  what  it  is  like  to  be  part  of  the 
family  of  Israel.  By  avoiding  the  popular  attrac- 
tions and  taking  visitors  into  a  supermarket  at 
night,  on  a  midnight  mystery  walk  or  to  a  kub- 
bitz,  he  makes  every  participant  a  part  of  the 
everyday  life  experiences  of  Israelis.  I  was  so 
profoundly  aHected  by  what  I  was  able  to  see 
and  experience  with  Arthur  as  my  guide,  that 
instead  of  cutting  my  tour  short  in  order  to 
come  back  and  make  an  important  vote,  I  flew 
back  to  Washington,  voted,  and  promptly  re- 
turned to  Israel  to  continue  the  tour. 

The  New  Haven  Jewish  Federation  has 
been  fortunate  to  have  someone  of  Arthur 
Spiegel's  caliber  to  help  lead  it.  His  energy 
and  spirit  have  touched  many.  As  a  friend  of 
mine  and  a  community  leader,  I  thank  him  and 
wish  him  well  in  the  future. 
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killed  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  his  employ- 
er in  Sonoma  County,  CA.  He  also  seriously 
injured  another  daughter  and  a  coworker.  Sal- 
cido  subsequently  fled  to  Mexico  and  was  ar- 
rested 6  days  later  through  a  joint  effort  by 
Mexican  police  and  United  States  agents. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  Ambassador  Petridoti. 
Salcido  was  subsequently  deported  from 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  for  a  criminal  trial. 
Because  he  has  lived  in  the  United  States  for 
the  past  9  years,  Salcido  was  considered  by 
authorities  as  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
and  could  consequently  be  deported  for  enter- 
ing Mexico  illegally.  Without  such  efforts,  ex- 
tradition hearings  and  procedures  would  have 
delayed  considerably  the  prosecution  of  Sal- 
cido for  his  brutal  crirrres. 

The  efforts  of  Ambassador  Petricioli  in  this 
matter  demonstrate  his  commitment  to  perpet- 
uate close  and  positive  relations  between  our 
country  and  the  G  .ernment  of  Mexico.  I 
would  like  to  commend  his  work  on  this 
matter,  and  look  forward  to  continuing  our 
mutual  efforts  as  good  neightwrs. 


KEN  NOYES.  A  VOLUNTEER 
FIREMAN  FOR  60  YEARS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  definition 
of  a  great  American  is  a  person  who  gives  of 
himself  to  his  community.  Such  an  American 
is  Ken  Noyes,  who  will  be  honored  for  60 
years  of  service  with  the  Jonesville  Volunteer 
Fire  Company  in  Saratoga  County,  NY. 

Those  of  you  who  come  from  rural  districts 
know  how  important  the  contribution  of  volun- 
teer fire  squads  is  for  the  publk:  safety  of  their 
communities.  Without  a  doubt,  they  must  save 
countless  lives  and  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property.  I  was  a  volunteer  fireman  for  many 
years  in  my  hometown  of  Queensbury,  so  I 
know  the  sacrifices  of  time  and  covenience 
made  by  our  volunteer  firefighters. 

Ken  Noyes  has  been  making  those  sacrific- 
es for  60  years,  and  his  community  is  all  the 
richer  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  friends,  fellow-volunteers, 
and  family  will  be  honoring  him  at  the  Jones- 
ville Methodist  Church  on  May  13.  Please  join 
n>e  in  saluting  Ken  Noyes,  a  great  American. 


COMMENDATION  TO  MEXICAN 
AMBASSADOR  GUSTAVO  PE- 
TRICIOLI 


HON.  JIM  BATES 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  Gustavo  Petricioli,  Mexican  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  on  his  efforts  in 
expediting  the  deportation  of  Ramon  Salcido 
to  American  authorities  on  April  20. 

On  Friday,  April  14,  Ramon  Salcklo,  a  Mexi- 
can citizen  living  in  the  United  States,  brutally 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with  Poles  world- 
wide in  commemorating  the  198th  anniversary 
of  Polish  Constitution  Day.  Recognizing  their 
struggles  and  dedication  to  freedom,  this 
year's  celebration  will  be  particularly  special 
due  to  the  recent  victories  and  reinstatement 
of  Solidarity. 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  one  of  the 
great  documents  of  mankind.  Adopted  on  May 
3,  1791,  it  was  an  exciting  achievement  which 
captured  the  very  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
French  and  American  revolutions  had  oc- 
cun^ed  just  years  ago,  and  the  beliefs  of  the 
French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and 
undoubtedly  our  own  Constitution  helped  lay 
the  foundation  for  their  work.  The  time  for 
refomi  had  come  in  Poland. 

The  work  on  the  new  constitution  was  a 
time  consuming  process.  It  started  with  the 
Four  Years  Diet  in  1788  and  took  3  years  to 
hammer  out.  Many  conflicting  interests  within 
the  Diet  worked  against  each  other.  Eventual- 
ly, the  King  and  the  reformers  won  through, 
and  the  Constitution  of  1791  was  drawn  up. 
Its  provisions  were  thrilling:  religious  freedom, 
election  by  secret  ballot,  and  a  modem, 
democratic  legislature.  President  George 
Washington  himself  remarked  upon  the  great 
strides  that  Poland  had  made  in  the  pursu  t  of 
litMrty. 

Today,  the  Polish  people  are  no  less  bent 
on  achieving  freedom  and  justkie  than  they 
were  over  200  years  ago.  The  struggle  of  our 
modem  times  is  no  less  challenging  to  these 
refonning  forces  and  certainly  no  less  essen- 
tial. The  great  Communist  sprawl  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  cast  a  shadow  over  liberty  in 
Poland,  but  they  cannot  ever  quench  its  fire. 
The  courage  and  determination  of  the  Solidar- 
ity movement  stands  proof  to  the  fact 
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In  commemorating  Poland's  great  Constitu- 
tion of  1791,  we  must  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous efforts,  past  and  present,  that  the  Polish 
people  have  made  for  the  goal  of  freedom. 
Poles  across  tt)e  world  can  starxl  proud  of 
their  past  and  confident  of  their  future.  A  great 
people  so  inflamed  with  liberty  will  rrat  lorig  be 
heM  down  by  the  forces  of  oppression,  no 
matter  how  intimidating  ttiey  might  t>e. 


BARD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
CELEBRATES  75TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  PAUL  L  GILLMOR 

OP  OHIO 
m  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  Bard  Manufactuhng  Co.  of  Bryan, 
OH.  on  the  celebration  of  the  company's  75th 
birthday.  Bard  Manufactunr>g  is  in  Williams 
County,  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio's  Fifth 
Congressional  District.  With  their  more  than 
300  employees.  Bard  Manufactunng  is  one  of 
Amenca's  leading  manufacturers  of  furnaces, 
heat  pumps,  and  air  conditioners. 

Mr.  Dale  Bard  fourxjed  this  family-owned 
firm  in  1914.  His  son,  Mr.  Randolph  Bard, 
guided  tt\e  company  for  54  years,  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1981.  And  now,  \tw  company  is 
njn  by  Jim  and  Richard  Bard,  grandsons  of 
the  original  fourxler.  Now,  Jim  and  Richard's 
children  are  also  Involved  In  ttie  company. 
This  is  clearly  a  great  family  txjsiness  that  has 
withstood  the  test  of  time  arKJ  the  winds  of 
change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  this  oppor- 
turWty  to  commerKl  Bard  Manufacturing  Co.  as 
ttiey  celebrate  tt>etr  75th  year.  I  am  very  proud 
to  represent  the  many  employees  who  make 
Bard  Manufacturing  a  successful  company  In 
northwest  Ohio. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  GREEK  IN- 
DEPENDENCE DAY.  MARCH  25. 
1989 


UMI 


HON.  Bni  SCHUETTE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1989 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaiter.  I  rise  today  to 
hoTKx  Greek  lndepender>ce  Day.  The  legisla- 
tion destgnating,  March  25,  1989,  as  a  Nation- 
al Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and  American 
Democracy  was  first  sjgned  into  law  in  1985. 
The  Grecian  republics  were  tt>e  basis  for  our 
modem  day  democracies,  and  I  join  In  honor- 
ing their  historic  struggle  for  freedom  which 
begain  in  1821. 

In  ttw  Federalist  Papers,  James  Madison 
■nd  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote.  "Amor>g  tt>e 
confederacies  of  antiquity  ttw  most  consider- 
aUa  was  that  of  the  Grecian  republics  *  *  * 
From  the  best  accounts  ti^ansmrtted  of  ItM 
cefebrated  iraMuiion,  it  bore  a  very  instructive 
analogy  to  the  present  confederation  of  ttie 
Amahcan  States." 

In  modem  times  the  ties  between  Greece 
and  Iha  UnMad  States  have  grown  strong 
Vvough  Iha  immigrants  who  have  come  to  the 
In  fact  during  ttw  early  1900's. 
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orw  of  four  Greek  males  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  45  departed  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  you  join  me  In  salut- 
ing the  great  heritage  of  the  Greece,  their  his- 
toric struggle  for  freedom,  and  the  continued 
contritMjtions  from  their  citizens  to  our  society. 


PAT  RINALDI  GAINS  NEW 
HONORS 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OP  MAKYLANI) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1989 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
outstanding  athletic  achievements  of  a  long- 
time Hill  akje,  Pat  RInaldi,  who  is  a  resident  of 
Betfiesda,  MD,  In  my  Eighth  Congressional 
Distiict. 

On  May  5,  Pat,  wf>o  has  been  the  Nation's 
top  ranked  women's  duckpin  bowler  six  times 
and  wfio  has  set  five  world's  records  over  the 
years,  will  be  inducted  Into  the  National  Duck- 
pin  Bowling  Congress'  Hall  of  Fame. 

To  say  that  Pat  Is  an  all-star  Is  an  under- 
statement. She  has  won  three  pro  tour  events 
and  ttie  duckpin  all  star  toumament,  served 
on  three  U.S.  women's  International  duckpin 
teams,  served  as  founder  and  director  of  the 
annual  ladies  all-star  classic  toumament  In 
Maryland,  t>een  named  Bowler  of  the  Year  on 
the  ladies  pro  tour  twice,  and  been  ranked  na- 
tionally 18  times.  She  has  appeared  on  televi- 
sion many  times  as  a  spokesperson  for  duck- 
pins,  and  has  been  featured  In  numerous  na- 
tional articles  on  the  sport. 

Pat  has  an  enviable  record  on  the  Hill  as 
well.  Cunently  an  akJe  to  Congressman 
Alfred  A.  McCandless  of  California,  she 
previously  served  with  three  other  California 
Congressmen:  James  Utt,  John  Schmitz,  and 
Clair  Burgener. 

Pat  Is  from  a  long-estat>llstied  Maryland 
family,  and  tier  parents,  Nrcholas  and  Victoria 
RlnaMi,  live  In  F^ockville.  Her  fattier  is  one  of 
ttie  largest  Independent  txiwling  proprietors  in 
the  country. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  saluting  ttie 
many  achievements  of  Pat  Rinakji. 


CELEBRATING  THE  CALIFORNIA 
CONDOR 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1989 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  In  celebration  of  ttie  tiirth  of  a  beau- 
tiful Cakfomia  condor  chick  at  ttie  San  Diego 
WiW  Animal  Park.  Only  ttie  second  of  ttie 
near-extinct  species  to  t>e  tiatctied  in  captivity, 
ttiis  healttiy,  new  arrival  represents  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  reintroducing  North  Ameri- 
ca's largest  land  bird  to  the  wikj. 

Ttie  ctiick,  named  Mandan  after  an  Indian 
tribe  in  ttie  eastern  Rockies,  joins  ttie  1 5  ottier 
remaining  condors  at  ttie  San  Diego  WM 
Animal  Park  and  ttie  14  remaining  at  ttie  Los 
Angeles  Zoo.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  WiWiife  Serv- 
ice, wtiich  is  overseeing  ttie  condor's  recov- 
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ery.  hopes  that  more  birds  can  be  nurtured  In 
captivity  so  that  the  condor  can  one  day  sur- 
vive on  its  own  in  ttie  wilderness. 

Ttiere  Is  no  question  that  the  United  States 
has  mistreated  and  neglected  its  indigenous 
wildlife  during  the  course  of  this  century.  In 
the  case  of  the  condor,  however,  we  now 
have  a  unk^ue  opportunity  to  conect  one  of 
our  mistakes.  The  California  condor  may  not 
be  one  of  nature's  most  endearing  creatures, 
txjt  we  have  an  obligation  to  do  whatever  we 
can  to  protect  it  from  extinction.  The  bird's 
continued  survival  will  stiow  that  our  country 
has  become  more  protective  of  Its  fragile  envi- 
ronment. 

In  1987,  ttie  Federal  Government  txHjght 
13,600  acres  of  rugged,  untouched  land  in 
southern  California.  If  the  condors  do  make  a 
cometiack,  ttiey  will  forever  have  this  sanctu- 
ary to  call  ttieir  home.  Let  us  tiope  that 
Mandan  survives  and  that  the  three  other  fer- 
tile eggs  at  the  Wild  Animal  Park  tiatch  ttiis 
summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  praise  San  Diego's  Wild 
Animal  f'ark  for  ttieir  patient  and  gentle  care 
of  this  endangered  bird.  Their  efforts  have 
given  us  hope  for  a  constructive  future. 


HONORING  MISSOURI  SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OP  Missotnti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  Mr.  Mendel  Rosenberg,  ttie  Missouri 
Small  Businessman  of  the  Year.  Mr.  Rosen- 
berg Is  the  embodiment  of  the  American 
dream  and  his  success  is  an  insplratk)n  to  us 
all. 

Most  immigrants  have  ttieir  own  special 
story  of  ttie  hardships  endured  before  they 
reached  our  great  Nation.  Mr.  Rosenberg's  ex- 
perience Is  one  such  remarkable  story.  He  Is 
a  survivor  of  ttie  Nazi  concentration  camp  of 
Dachau.  After  the  camp  was  lit)erated  In  1945, 
Mendel  immigrated  to  ttie  United  States,  with 
only  $10  In  his  pocket. 

He  settled  In  the  Youngstown,  OH,  area  and 
started  working  for  a  neightxx.  Although  he 
was  fluent  in  six  languages,  he  couki  not 
speak  English.  So  he  used  his  spare  time  to 
study  English  and  earn  a  high  sctiool  degree. 
He  also  served  In  ttie  Korean  war  before  he 
tiecame  a  United  States  citizen.  After  the  war, 
tie  moved  to  the  St.  Louis  area  to  work  for  ttie 
Benada  Aluminum  Co.,  a  manufacturer  of  win- 
dows. 

Mendel  worked  for  Benada  until  1967,  when 
he  and  his  wife  Sandy  deckled  to  start  their 
own  window  company.  They  named  the  com- 
pany Delsan;  a  combination  of  ttieir  names. 
Dunng  ttie  first  few  years,  Delsan  struggled  for 
survival.  However,  the  days  of  struggling  have 
long  since  past.  Delsan  began  with  7  emptoy- 
ees  and  today  boasts  more  ttian  100  emptoy- 
ees.  Ttie  manufactuhng  facilities  have  In- 
creased from  13.000  square  feet  to  over 
67,000  square  feet.  Finally,  gross  revenues  for 
Delsan  tiave  grown  from  $139,000  to  over  $6 
million.  Not  t>ad  for  a  guy  wtio  started  with 
$10  in  his  pocket 
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Delsan  epitomizes  an  American  small  busi- 
ness success  story,  and  Mr.  Rosenberg  em- 
bodies the  American  dream.  He  has  taken  an 
idea  and  turned  it  into  a  success.  Mr.  Rosen- 
berg also  serves  as  an  example  of  how  hard 
work  and  dedication  lead  to  the  path  of  suc- 
cess. He  overcame  enormous  obstacles  to 
become  a  successful  businessman. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting 
the  Missouri  Small  Businessman  of  the  Year, 
Mendel  Rosenberg.  He  has  demonstrated 
what  it  takes  to  be  both  a  successful  busi- 
nessman and  outstanding  citizen.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  more  fitting  recipient 
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lations  to  Dr.  Kenneth  Mahanes  for  10  years 
of  devoted  service  to  a  great  body  of  devoted 
believers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  KENNETH 
MAHANES 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
Nation  a  tmly  special  celebration  at  the  Far 
Hills  Baptist  Church  of  Dayton,  OH. 

On  Sunday,  May  7,  Dr.  Kenneth  Mahanes, 
senior  pastor  at  Far  Hills  will  celebrate  his 
10th  enniversary  with  the  church.  During  his 
10  years,  Dr.  Mahanes  has  presided  over  a 
period  of  tremendous  spiritual  and  numerical 
growth  in  the  church.  Today,  Far  Hills  Baptist 
Church  is  Ohio's  largest  Southern  Baptist 
Church. 

But  Dr.  Mahanes'  imprint  can  be  seen  well 
beyond  Far  Hills.  Dr.  Mahanes  has  been 
active  in  efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of  pornog- 
raphy and  end  the  atrocity  of  abortion.  Under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Mahanes,  the  Far  Hills 
Baptist  Chruch  is  the  spiritual  hon>e  for  nu- 
merous families  that  have  provided  community 
and  dvic  leadership  in  preserving  traditional 
values  and  raising  the  quality  of  life  through- 
out the  Miami  Valley. 

While  Dr.  Mahanes  faithfulness  to  his 
church  and  community  is  appreciated  by  all  of 
us.  Dr.  Mahanes  also  provides  sound  leader- 
ship to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  this  im- 
portant policymaking  body.  Dr.  Mahanes'  ef- 
forts have  positively  affected  the  Southern 
Baptist  Church  across  our  Nation. 

Most  notably,  however,  is  Dr.  Mahanes' 
humble  spirit.  Despite  his  considerable  accom- 
plishments and  ongoing  service  to  his  church, 
he  has  always  given  honor  to  those  arourvj 
him,  never  seeking  the  spotlight  for  himself 
despite  considerable  opportunity  to  do  so. 
When  the  members  of  Far  Hills  Baptist 
Church  are  asked  about  Dr.  Mahanes'  most 
admirable  quality,  they  will  certainly  mentkjn 
the  great  humility  with  whwh  Dr.  Mahanes— as 
well  as  his  wife,  Evelyn,  and  his  sons,  Mark 
and  David— serve  the  congregation  and  the 
church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Apostle  Paul  writes  in  his 
first  letter  to  the  church  in  Thessakjnia,  "We 
beseech  you  Brethren  to  know  them  which 
labour  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the 
Lord  to  esteem  them;  very  highly  in  love  for 
their  work's  sake." 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  the  Far  Hills 
Baptist  Church  and  me  in  a  heartfelt  congratu- 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY  IN 
NORTH  TEXAS 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1989 
Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
House  Appropriations  Sut)Committee  on  HUD 
and  Independent  Agencies  held  a  hearing. 
Due  to  a  previous  engagement,  I  was  unable 
to  attend.  Consequently,  as  a  member  on 
leave  from  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee during  my  Budget  Committee  service,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  a  request  made  by 
Dallas/Fort  Worth  area  civic  and  veterans  or- 
ganizations for  Federal  funding  of  no  less  than 
$200,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1990  HUD-inde- 
pendent  agencies  appropriation  bill.  The  funds 
will  be  used  to  conduct  an  environmental 
impact  study  required  to  establish  the  con- 
gressionally  approved  national  cemetery  in 
north  Texas. 

Texas  has  the  third  largest  veteran  popula- 
tion in  the  country  and  one-third  of  all  Texas 
veterans  reside  in  the  44  county  north  Texas 
area— tar  more  in  that  are  alone  than  in  many 
other  entire  States.  In  its  1987  report  on  the 
national  cemetery,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion identified  Dallas/Fort  Worth  as  one  of  10 
U.S.  geographical  areas  most  in  need  of  addi- 
tional burial  space  for  veterans.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  such  a  cemetery 
in  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  area  in  Public  Law 
99-576. 

Texas  cun-ently  has  three  natkjnal  cemeter- 
ies located  in  San  Antonio,  Houston,  and  El 
Paso.  Veterans  and  their  families  living  in  the 
Dallas/ Fort  Worth  area,  however,  have  to 
travel  300  miles  or  more  to  visit  these  ceme- 
teries. Furthermore,  as  the  elderty  continue  to 
migrate  to  Texas  from  other  States,  there  is 
widespread  concern  that  the  remaining  burial 
space  in  these  three  cemeteries  will  become 
increasingly  insufficient  to  meet  the  burial 
needs  of  the  Texas  veteran  population. 

A  number  of  locatkjns  in  the  area  have 
been  identified  and  are  available  for  donatkjn 
to  the  VA  for  construction  of  a  national  ceme- 
tery. On  behalf  of  the  approximately  995,000 
north  Texas  veterans  and  their  spouses,  I  ask 
that  the  subcommittee  support  this  proposal 
for  funding  of  the  initial  EIS,  which  is  required 
by  Federal  law  before  site  selection  and  con- 
struction can  begin. 
We  greatly  appreciate  your  conskieration. 
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Soviet  Union.  I  welcome  ttie  changes  that  are 
taking  place  and  I  am  delighted  by  the  in- 
creasing numtier  of  families  and  individuals 
that  are  now  being  permitted  to  emigrate.  In 
particular,  I  am  most  heartened  by  the  news 
that  Mr.  Abe  Stolar,  a  native  of  Chicago,  has 
at  long  last  left  Moscow  and  is  now  living  in 
Israel.  It  is  my  understanding  that  he  will  also 
be  visiting  Chicago  later  this  spring  where  I 
know  he  will  receive  a  warm  and  enthusiastk: 
welcome. 

But  we  have  experience  with  tf»e  emigratk)n 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Unkjn  and  I  know  that 
what  is  good  today  can  be  quite  dismal  tonwr- 
row.  That  is  why  it  is  important  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  remember  that  Jews  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  remain  a  repressed  minority  and  ttiat 
their  safety  and  well-being  depends  very  much 
on  the  support  of  informed  and  committed 
people  in  this  country  and  around  the  worid. 
That  is  the  message  that  we  receive  from 
those  who  have  emigrated  and  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  point  today. 


EMIGRATION  POLICY  CHANGES 
IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has 
been  Involved  in  the  cause  of  intematkjnal 
human  rights  for  a  number  of  years.  I  am  en- 
couraged   by   recent    devekjpments    in    the 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE 
EQUITY  FOR  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREES 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing two  separate  bills  which  will  help 
provide  equity  for  railroad  retirees  and  other 
retirees  so  they  are  on  a  par  with  Social  Secu- 
rity t>eneficiaries. 

The  first  bill— The  Retirement  Payment  De- 
livery Assurance  Act  of  1989,  would  provide 
for  the  timely  delivery  of  certain  Federal  pen- 
sion checks  when  the  day  normally  scheduled 
for  delivery  falls  on  a  weekend  of  a  legal 
public  holklay.  In  1977,  Congress  authorized 
earty  delivery  of  Social  Security  and  Veterans' 
Administration  checks  in  these  instances.  This 
bill  provides  for  the  same  timely  delivery  for 
railroad  retirees,  civil  service  retirees,  military 
retirees,  black  lung  beneficiaries.  Foreign 
Sen/ice  retirees,  and  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  retirees. 

The  Post  Office  receives  Federal  benefit 
checks  for  delivery  on  a  specified  date,  usual- 
ly the  first  or  the  third  of  the  nwnth.  Because 
of  the  1977  legislatkjn,  Social  Security  and 
veterans'  beneficiaries  now  avoid  potential 
hardships  of  up  to  3  day  delays  caused  by 
Monday  holkJays.  Unfortunately,  the  same 
provisHsns  does  not  apply  to  other  retirees- 
numbering  nearly  5  million.  This  legislatkxi 
corrects  this  inequity.  This  bill  is  identical  to 
H.R.  4884,  v^teh  I  introduced  last  session 
with  an  addition  of  making  sure  ttiat  timely 
withdrawal  apply  for  those  individuals  wtw 
have  their  checks  deposited  for  them. 

The  second  bill— The  Railroad  Retirement 
Medicare  Equity  Act  of  1969.  will  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  the 
same  limitation  on  increases  in  deductkxis  for 
Medicare  part  8  premiums  h^om  railroad  retire- 
ment annuities  as  currently  applies  to  Social 
Security.  What  this  means  is  that  any  increase 
in  part  B  premiums  for  Medicare  cannot 
exceed  t»ie  anrKXjnt  of  the  cost-of-living  ir»- 
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crease  in  the  annuity.  Legislation  has  already 
been  enacted  providirtg  this  consideration  for 
Social  Security  recipients — this  bill  would  pro- 
vide equity  for  railroad  retirees.  This  legislation 
is  identical  to  H.R.  4885,  which  I  introduced 
last  session. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ir>g  these  two  tiills  which  will  provide  some  im- 
portant relief  tor  our  retirees 


MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC 
EQUITY  ACT 


HON.  HARRY  A.  JOHNSTON  II 

or  FLORIDA 
Uf  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida.  Iwlr  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Medicare  Catastro- 
pic  Equity  Act  of  1989.  Since  January,  I  have 
received  260  to  300  letters  a  week  on  the 
subject  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  of  1968.  and  virtually  all  of  them  are 
critical  of  the  funding  mechanism  that  is  now 
law.  I  propose  ttiat  we  step  back  and  kxik 
again  at  how  we  shoukj  furxJ  this  important 
coverage,  particularly  in  light  of  Senator  Bent- 
SEN's  firKJings  that  revenues  generated  from 
the  act  are  "now  more  tfian  twice  the  amount 
originally  projected  and  far  in  excess  of  tf^t 
required  to  reach  the  reserve  *  *  *  called  for 
by  ttie  law." 

The  truth  is,  all  ttiose  seniors  who  have 
been  deluging  us  with  mail  have  been  far 
more  accurate  ttian  we  realized.  The  sad  reali- 
ty is  ttiat  we  are  about  to  use  tfie  excessive 
revenues  being  collected  from  ttieir  pockets  to 
mask  trte  Federal  budget  deficit.  Instead  of 
adjusting  the  formula  to  achieve  more  fairness 
and  accuracy,  tt>e  intention  is  to  keep  the 
mor>ey  rollir>g  in  and  make  us  all  look  a  little 
bit  better.  It  wasn't  fair  before.  It's  even  worse 
now. 

My  bill,  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Equity 
Act  of  1989,  will  delay  implerrientation  of  ex- 
panded benefit  coverage  under  Medicare  Part 
B  and  ttie  supplemental  prenrwjm  for  1  year.  It 
wHI  also  marxJate  the  Ger>eral  Accounting 
Office  to  evaluate  Vne  cost  and  effect  of  the 
exper>ded  benefits  coverage  on  the  benefici- 
aries and  seek  alterruitive  ways  to  fund  them 
that  woukj  be  fair  ar>d  equitable.  As  it  starxls 
today,  tt>e  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act  does  not  meet  tt\a\  test.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  NATIONAL 
HERITAGE  CORRIDOR  ACT 


UMI 


HON.  JERRY  F.  COSTELLO 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1989 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  calling  attention  to  tt«e 
Misaissypi  River  National  Heritage  Corhdor 
Act  of  1989.  This  act  will  create  a  commission 
to  look  at  economic  development  possibilities 
■tong  the  Mi»sinippi  River  through  10  States, 
indudvig  my  home  State  of  Illinois. 

I  have  spent  my  whole  life  in  lllirKjis,  and  I 
can  leN  you  ttiat  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
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people  who  live  along  tftat  river  have  a  rich 
history  to  tell  about  America's  past.  It  is  also 
an  area  that  plays  a  significant  role  in  our 
country's  economy  as  a  hub  waterway  for 
commercial  transportation. 

Given  Its  historical  past,  the  river  has  great 
potential  for  tourism.  As  tfie  central  waterway 
for  America,  the  river  is  a  part  of  tfie  life  and 
times  of  tfie  city  of  New  Orteans,  part  of  the 
tales  of  Mark  Twain,  part  of  the  discovery  of 
tfie  Western  territories  and  a  great  part  of  the 
growth  of  the  Midwest. 

The  Commission  created  in  this  t>ill  will  pro- 
vide informatk>n  about  the  river  and  its  oppor- 
tunities, and  will  work  with  local  governments 
on  ways  to  preserve  tfie  river  and  tap  into  it 
for  ttie  benefit  of  economic  development.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  even  happening  in 
my  own  district,  wfiere  tfie  city  of  Alton  is  con- 
sidering the  construction  of  a  tx>at  marine  on 
tfie  Mississippi  as  a  way  of  enhancing  tourism 
and  development  to  the  downtown  area. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  this  tiill,  I  want  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill  as  a 
way  to  realize  the  protective  measures  tfiat 
ttie  Mississippi  River  deserves. 


NAMIBIA'S  FREE  AND  FAIR 
INDEPENDENCE  PROCESS 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OP  MAKTLAND 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1989 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  so  many 
Americans,  I,  too,  receive  a  great  deal  of  my 
information  from  the  media.  As  a  U.S.  Con- 
gressman, I  also  have  early  access  to  otfier 
sources  of  public  information  from,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Library  of  Congress,  official  Govern- 
ment studies,  and  private  research  groups. 
Neverttieless.  I  have  awaited  in  vain  for  infor- 
mation corKeming  tfie  events  surrounding  the 
April  1  commencement  of  U.N.  Resolution 
435.  The  Washington  Post  and  tfie  New  York 
Times,  for  example,  have  related  only  that  in- 
formatkjn  provided  by  the  South  African  mili- 
tary in  Namibia.  Having  long  ago  concluded 
that  tfie  South  African  Government  has  sys- 
tematically sponsored  and  funded  a  propagan- 
da campaign  of  lies  and  misinformation,  I  was 
skeptical  at>out  news  reports  concerning  tfieir 
version  of  tfie  military  incursion  of  South  West 
Afnca  People's  Organization  (SWAPO)  forces 
into  Namibia  from  tiases  in  Angola. 

Tfie  facts  have  slowty  made  tfieir  way  to  tfie 
Capitol.  Three  separate  documents  tell  of 
wfiat  really  fiappened  and  why,  they  are:  tfie 
Nation,  May  1,  1989,  Jane's  Defense  Weekly, 
volume  1 1 ,  No.  1 5,  and  a  report  from  the  Law- 
yers' Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law's 
Soutfiem  Africa  Project.  Mr  Speaker,  several 
points  come  to  light  that  I  would  like  to  take 
time  to  address:  One,  the  media  reports  we 
fiave  received  thus  far  have  only  related  tfie 
South  African  Government's  view  of  tfie 
events;  two,  the  United  Nations  fias  been  ma- 
nipulated by  some  Security  CouiKil  memt>ers 
and  tfie  Government  of  South  Africa;  three, 
the  U.N.  Transitkxial  Assistance  Group 
[UNTAG],  which  wnll  monitor  ttie  cease-fire,  is 
underfunded  and  late  in  its  deployment,  and 
four,  the  events  as  related  by  eyewitnesses 
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support  a  very  different  conclusion  than  we 
have  been  led  to  t>elieve. 

According  to  Gay  J.  McDougall,  director  of 
Soutfiern  Africa  Project,  Alexander  Cocktmrn 
of  tfie  Nation,  citing  eyewitnesses,  David 
Beresford  of  tfie  Guardian  and  Dudley  Viall, 
deputy  director  of  communications  for  the 
Council  of  Churches  in  Namibia,  the  facts  are 
these:  SWAPO  units  joumeyed  south  as 
cease-fire  day— April  1 —approached.  They 
were  instructed  by  tfieir  commanders  to  seek 
out  UNTAG  forces  in  Namibia  where  tfiey 
would  be  escorted  to  holding  areas  under 
U.N.  protection.  Instead,  the  returning  SWAPO 
units  encountered  battalion  101,  the  notorious 
Koevoet,  wtio  fired  first,  ambushing  the  un- 
suspecting troops.  Inspection  of  corpses  re- 
veals that  most  were  not  killed  during  tfie  fire- 
fights  but  rather  at  close  range  by  small  cali- 
ber weapons  to  the  face.  Inspection  of  one 
battle  site  reveals  tfiat  the  SWAPO  units  were 
eating  a  meal  and  not  acting  as  a  hostile 
force. 

According  to  Tony  Banks  and  Tfialif  Deen 
of  Jane's  Defense  Weekly,  April  1 5,  1 989,  the 
facts  are  these:  United  Nations'  peacekeeping 
force  fias  a  projected  deficit  of  $1.5  billion,  it 
was  3  weeks  behind  Its  own  schedule  for  de- 
ployment in  Namibia,  the  Security  Council  has 
reduced  the  numtier  of  troops,  polk:e,  and 
election  supervisors.  All  these  factors  contrib- 
uted to  the  small  UNTAG  force  in  place  to 
prevent  what  turned  out  to  be  the  heaviest 
fighting  in  the  23-year-old  war  between  South 
Africa  and  SWAPO.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
that  these  are  sufficient  reasons  to  explain: 
One,  how  Koevoet  precipitated  the  carnage 
on  SWAPO  personnel,  two,  how  South  Africa 
managed  the  international  media  concerning 
the  incursion,  and  three,  why  the  U.N.  agreed 
to  allow  South  Africa  to  dispatch  additional  se- 
curity forces  without  independent  verification 
of  the  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
should  cooperate  in  the  implementation  of 
Resolution  435.  Tfie  news  media  should  make 
good  on  their  unquestioning  regurgitation  of 
the  South  African  security  force's  propaganda 
and  print  the  facts  as  they  are  now  under- 
stood. The  International  Court  sfiould  investi- 
gate the  events  on  and  after  April  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  South  Africa's  tiarbarity. 
After  74  years  of  South  African  occupation  of 
Namit>ia,  SWAPO  commanders  have  no 
excuse  for  naivete  in  regards  to  U.N.  capabili- 
ties or  Pretoria's  intentions,  and  neither  should 
we. 


AGENDA    FOR    KEEPING    AMERI- 
CAS FAMILIES  TOGETHER 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1989 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging's  Sut>- 
committee  on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care,  I 
join  with  all  tfiose  wfio  have  tieen  involved  in 
advocating  meaningful  changes  to  improve 
conditkjns  for  tfie  people  of  our  Nation.  I  want 
to  commend  Members  of  the  100th  Congress 
for  tfieir  foresight  to  enact  a  number  of  impor- 
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tant  bills  that  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
older  persons  and  their  families.  One  of  the 
most  significant  was  the  creation  of  the  U.S. 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Comprehensive 
Health  Care  which  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Catastrophic  Health  Care  Act  passed  by  this 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  Commission,  legislation  for  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  author,  will  submit  to  the 
Congress,  within  1  year,  two  immensely  impor- 
tant reports.  The  first  will  detail  how  the  Con- 
gress might  finance  and  administer  a  program 
of  long-term  care  for  all  Americans  and  the 
second  will  detail  how  we  might  finance  and 
administer  a  program  of  comprehensive  health 
care  for  all  Americans.  This  Commission  will 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  attempt  to  come  to  agreement  on  how 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  can 
have  the  benefit  of  appropriate  health  care, 
regardless  of  income  or  ability  to  pay. 

There  have  been  many  other  important  ac- 
complshments  on  behalf  of  the  elderiy  and 
their  families  in  the  100th  Congress.  We  cre- 
ated the  13th  Institute  of  Health— the  National 
Institute  on  Deafness  and  Communications 
Disorders.  This  new  Institute  will  hopefully 
bring  about  new  knowledge  and  cures  for  over 
30  maiion  Americans,  half  of  whom  are  elder- 
ly, who  have  been  robbed  of  the  ability  to 
hear  and  to  speak  correctly. 

Also  enacted  last  year  was  legislation  es- 
tablishing the  National  Biotechnology  informa- 
tkjn  Center  within  the  National  Library  of  Med- 
icine. This  Center  marks  an  important  step 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  lives  for  all 
Americans.  Biotechnology,  the  branch  of  sci- 
ence focusing  on  DNA  and  the  molecules 
which  control  the  life  processes,  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  areas  of  medical  research.  If 
we  can  understand  genetics,  we  will  begin  to 
understand  why  disease  occurs  in  certain  indi- 
viduals. We  will  then  be  on  our  way  to  solving 
the  puzzles  of  Alzheimer's  disease,  arthritis, 
cancer,  AIDS,  and  other  ailments  for  which 
the  cure  has  so  far  eluded  us.  This  new 
Center,  which  will  speed  the  dissemination  of 
crucial  information  to  researchers  woridwide, 
will  vastly  improve  the  health  status  of  all 
Americans  in  the  future. 

Tragically,  despite  these  accomplishments, 
this  last  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  enact  a 
program  of  long-term  health  care  nor  a  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  health  care  for  all 
Americans.  The  Congress  has  not  yet  adopted 
procedures  for  protecting  those  living  under 
abusive  guardianships,  nor  do  we  allow  older 
Americans  to  continue  working  beyond  the 
age  of  65  without  penalty  of  Social  Security 
reductk>n  or  taxation. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  for  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  an 
"Agenda  for  Keeping  Arr>erica's  Families  To- 
gether." This  legislative  agenda  will  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  America's  aging  and  chang- 
ing families  for  better  health  care,  housing, 
personal  security  against  criminal  victimization, 
employment,  and  retirement  income. 

We  are  far  from  the  point  where  we  can  say 
that  the  job  is  done,  but  we  will  not  cease  our 
efforts.  In  this  Congress,  we  will  continue  our 
fight  for  the  rights  of  America's  families.  Their 
needs  are  many: 
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HEALTH 

First,  there  is  nothing  more  critical  to  the 
well  being  of  an  individual  than  his  or  her  own 
health.  Our  health  care  system  in  America  is 
failing.  It  is  failing  the  37  million  Americans 
who  have  no  health  insurance.  It  is  failing  1 
million  Americans  of  all  ages  who  go  bankrupt 
annually  paying  the  costs  of  catastrophic  long- 
term  illnesses.  It  is  failing  the  thousands  who 
die  annually  unable  to  pay  for  a  life-giving 
transplant.  It  is  failing  American  business  by 
cutting  their  competitive  edge  due  to  our  in- 
ability to  control  costs  and  double-digit  health 
care  inflation.  It  is  failing  thousands  of  tech- 
nology-dependent children  who  are  forced  to 
live  out  their  last  days  in  costly  and  uncaring 
hospitals  because  of  our  health  system's  bias 
against  home  care.  Health  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing industry  in  America  accounting  for  about 
1 2  percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  yet  it 
is  failing  to  provide  Americans  with  fundamen- 
tal health  care  protection.  Instead,  it  is  becom- 
ing simply  a  privilege  few  can  afford. 

We  must  enact  legislation  recognizing  that  it 
is  one's  birthright  to  obtain  the  best  health 
that  modern  science  can  provide.  We  can't 
afford  not  to.  During  the  100th  Congress, 
while  the  catastrophic  illness  bill  was  under 
debate.  Congressman  Henry  Waxman  of- 
fered my  bill  to  create  a  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Comprehensive  Health  Care  as  an 
amendment  to  the  catastrophic  illness  bill. 
This  Commission  is  now  required  by  statute  to 
present  Congress  with  recommendations  on 
how  to  finance  and  how  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term  care  for  all  Americans  and 
how  to  finance  and  how  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  health  care  for  all 
Americans  by  November  9  of  this  year.  This 
historic  mandate  is  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Hopefully,  the  Com- 
mission will  lay  before  the  Congress  a  legisla- 
tive package  upon  v^ich  it  can  act  to  provide 
comprehensive  health  care  to  all  Americans. 

Pending  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions, the  current  institutional  bias  of  Federal 
policy  must  be  changed,  so  that  thousands  of 
chronically  ill  Americans  are  not  deprived  of 
home  health  care  by  present  provisions  em- 
phasizing more  expensive  nursing  home  care. 
Last  year,  the  Congress  approved  the  Cata- 
strophic Health  Care  Act  and  in  doing  so 
sought  to  improve  burdensome  costs  associ- 
ated with  acute  catastrophic  illnesses.  Eighty 
percent  of  catastrophic  health  care  expenses, 
however,  are  for  long-term  chronic  illnesses. 
To  meet  these  costs,  many  families  are  forced 
into  bankruptcy  or  poverty— 1  million  each 
year.  Neither  Medicare,  nor  Medicaid  provide 
significant  assistance  in  these  cases.  Private 
insurance  policies  are  similariy  limited.  Yet, 
the  burden  is  enormous: 

Over  10  million  children  are  said  to  have 
chronic  health  conditions; 

More  than  half  a  million  accident  victims  are 
left  perrnanently  disabled  each  year; 

Over  20  million  Americans  have  chronic 
heart  conditions; 

Ten  million  Americans  have  chronc  lung 
conditions; 

One  of  every  three  seniors  will  have  a 
chronic  health  problem  that  requires  long-term 
care  by  the  age  of  85; 

Others  have  chronic  conditions  as  diverse 
as  Cerebral  Palsy.  Lou  Gehrig's  disease.  Hun- 
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tington's  disease,  mental  illness,  cancer,  ar- 
thritis, strokes,  and  Alzheinwr's  disease. 

Congress  should  enact  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced that  would  meet  the  enormous  chal- 
lenge of  providing  long-term  care  to  chronical- 
ly ill  Americans.  Such  legislation  should  pro- 
tect Americans  of  all  ages,  regardless  of 
income,  who  have  Ijeen  certified  to  be  unable 
to  perform  two  or  more  normal  activities  of 
daily  living— eating,  bathing,  dressing,  transfer- 
ring, or  toileting— without  assistance.  Services 
delivered  should  be  closely  monitored  and 
managed  to  assure  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness. Costs  should  be  tightly  controlled  and 
should  not  exceed  the  cost  of  providing  simi- 
lar services  in  a  hospital  or  nursing  home.  It 
should  be  self-financed  and  progressive. 
Public  opinion  surveys  indicate  errormous  sup- 
port for  eliminating  the  cap— $48,000  in 
1989— on  income  subject  to  the  Medicare 
payroll  tax  of  1 .45  percent  which  would  gener- 
ate income  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  program  in 
its  entirety.  This  change  affects  only  those  5 
percent  of  workers  who  earn  more  than 
$48,000  in  individual  income— not  family 
income. 

Every  public  opinion  survey  indicates  over- 
whelming support  tor  long-term  care  protec- 
tion. A  recent  Lou  Harris  poll,  for  example, 
found  that  8  of  every  10  Americans  favor  the 
Federal  Government  providing  a  program  of 
long-term  home  care  for  all  ages.  And,  three- 
quarters  of  all  Americans  were  in  favor  of 
paying  for  this  new  program  by  eliminating  the 
$48,000  cap  on  income  subject  to  the  1.45 
Medicare  payroll  tax.  Interestingly,  the  poll 
found  that  three-quarters  of  those  who  would 
actually  pay  the  tax— those  making  over 
$48,000— were  willing  to  do  so  for  a  program 
of  long-term  care. 

Lastly,  while  we  were  successful  in  enacting 
legislation  I  sponsored  last  Congress  estab- 
lishing a  National  Center  on  Biotechnology  In- 
formation, much  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
vast  and  exciting  field  of  research. 

The  Congress  should  give  funding  priority  to 
efforts  undemyay  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  map  the  human  genome.  In  under- 
standing the  makeup  of  the  human  gene,  we 
will  begin  to  understand  why  disease  occurs  in 
certain  individuals.  We  will  then  be  on  our  way 
to  solving  the  puzzles  of  Alzheimer's  disease, 
arthritis,  cancer,  AIDS,  and  other  ailments  for 
which  the  cure  has  so  far  eluded  us.  I  am 
confident,  and  prominent  scientists  have 
echoed  this  view,  that  we  will  see  continued 
progress  in  the  area  of  natural  interventions. 
Through  biotechnology,  we  will  hopefully 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  diseases  and  so  im- 
prove the  health  status  of  every  American  in 
the  future. 

RETIREMENT  INCOME  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Speaker.  With  the  following  words, 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  began 
the  greatest  and  most  successful  public  pro- 
gram in  our  nation's  history,  social  security:  "I 
am  looking  for  a  sound  means  which  I  can 
recomfT>end  to  provide  at  once  security 
against  several  of  the  great  disturtjing  factors 
jn  life— especially  those  which  relate  to  unenrv 
ployment  and  old  age  * 

No  single  function  of  government  affects  as 
many  Americans  as  profoundly  as  the  Na- 
tion's social  insurance  systems— Social  Secu- 
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rity.  America's  aged  recefve  a  monthly  retire- 
ment checl(.  and  more  than  4  million  disabled 
vrarlters  and  their  spouse  and  children  receive 
disability  InsurarKe  t>eneflts  every  month.  Alto- 
gether, more  than  38  million  benefiaaries  re- 
ceive a  check  every  month,  arnJ  over  1 20  mil- 
lion workers  contribute  through  the  payroll  tax 
to  Social  Security. 

Between  its  inceptkjn  in  1935  and  now, 
Social  Security  has  transformed  the  ecorxxnic 
well-t)eing  of  virtually  every  man,  woman,  and 
chikj  m  Amehca.  The  dramatic  reduction  in 
the  irxadence  of  poverty  among  the  aged,  for 
example,  can  be  attntxited  almost  completely 
to  Social  Security  Without  Social  Secunty,  in 
fact,  the  poverty  rate  among  the  eMerty  woukj 
r>early  quadruple — jumping  from  12  4  to  47.6 
percent  in  1 984.  Social  Security  is  the  primary 
source  of  income  to  more  than  half  of  those 
aged  65  arxj  over,  and  It  is  the  sole  source  of 
iiKome  for  1  out  of  every  4  older  Americans. 
Many  Americans  tt^nk  of  Social  Security  as 
■  pertsion  program  for  okler  Americans.  Social 
Secunty  is  far  more  important.  It  is  more 
broad-based  and  comprefiensive  than  any 
pension  program.  Our  Nation's  120  million 
contnbutir>g  workers  are  buildir)g  vital  protec- 
tion for  themselves  arxf  their  families.  Social 
Security  plays  a  key  role  in  keeping  America's 
families  togetfier.  It  is  important  for  current 
workers  not  only  because  of  the  retirement, 
Kfe,  arxt  disability  protection  it  provides  when 
rweded,  but  also  because  it  relieves  them  of 
the  financial  burden  of  caring  for  parents  or 
disabled  family  members  giving  independence 
arxj  dignity  to  each  generation. 

Currently  about  140  million  people  of  all 
ages  are  insured  m  the  event  of  death  or  dis- 
ability, and  95  out  of  100  children  have  inf la- 
too-proof  survivor  protection.  In  sum.  Social 
Security  is  not  an  old  age  program — it  Is  a 
program  for  tt>e  ages  and  for  all  ages. 

While  the  1983  Bipartisan  Commission  on 
Social  Security,  of  which  I  was  privileged  to  be 
a  member,  deveksped  legislation  assuring  a 
stror>g,  solvent,  and  sound  Social  Security 
system  well  into  the  next  century,  there  are 
improvements  to  Social  Security  that  deserve 
the  immediate  attentkm  of  tf>e  Congress  in  Its 
continuing  effort  to  make  Social  Security  even 
•ourtder  and  stronger  than  it  Is  now. 

First  the  Congress  sfKiukj  make  Social  Se- 
curity an  indeperxjent  agency  in  1989  When 
first  created  it  was  an  independent  agency 
And,  as  a  member  of  the  1 983  Social  Secunty 
Commission,  I  and  other  Commission  Mem- 
bers recommerxjed  that  It  be  made  an  inde- 
perxlent  agerK:y  once  again. 

In  addition  to  irxjependent  status,  we  must 
also  give  the  Social  Security  Administration 
sufficient  staff  to  operate  the  program  effec- 
tively. For  the  past  8  years  ttwre  has  been  a 
continuous  attack  on  Social  Security  staff 
Staff  has  been  cut  by  nearly  1 5,000  or  20  per- 
cent. These  dramatic  cuts  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  many  to  get  benefits — especially  ctis- 
aMity  benefits— to  wfwch  ttiey  are  nghtfully 
entitled  ar>d  serve  to  undermine  public  confi- 
dence in  tt^e  program.  As  a  first  step  we 
should  at  least  stop  any  more  cuts  to  Social 
Security  staff  and  eventually  we  should  re- 
store all  cuts. 

Second,  beginning  in  1964,  up  to  one-half 
of  SociaJ  Seojrity  ber>efits  becanw  subject  to 
taxation  for  berteficianes  wfxjse  incomes  ex- 
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ceeded  certain  base  amounts— $25,000  for 
single  taxpayers,  $32,000  for  man^ied  taxpay- 
ers filing  jointly.  The  taxatksn  of  benefits,  an 
unfortunate  compromise  of  tf>e  Social  Security 
Bipartisan  Commission,  is  simply  a  cut  in  ben- 
efits and  should  not  have  been  adopted.  Leg- 
islatk>n  to  eliminate  taxation  on  these  benefits 
slKxikJ  be  enacted  at  ^t^e  eariiest  possible 
time. 

Third,  in  order  for  a  Social  Security  t>enefici- 
ary  to  qualify  for  his  or  her  entire  benefit  at 
the  time  of  eligibility  they  are  prohibited  from 
earning  more  than  $6,480  from  age  62 
through  64,  or  more  tfian  $8,880  from  age  65 
to  70.  For  every  two  dollars  above  those 
anr>ounts  that  a  person  earns  their  benefit  Is 
reduced  by  one  dollar.  This  is  called  the  earn- 
ings test.  Legislation  should  be  adopted  elimi- 
nating the  "earnings  test  "  It  penalizes  older 
workers  who  wish  to  continue  working  and 
contributing  directly  to  tf>eir  own  benefit.  As  a 
society,  we  should  be  erKOuraging,  not  dis- 
couragir>g,  productivity  among  people  regard- 
less of  age. 

Lastly,  we  should  act  to  raise  the  Social  Se- 
curity death  or  funeral  benefit  to  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  reflect  the  actual  cost  of  a  low  cost 
funeral  and  tie  future  increases  in  the  ber>efit 
to  the  rate  of  Inflation.  The  Social  Security 
death  benefit,  only  $255,  has  r>ot  been  in- 
creased since  tfie  inception  of  the  program 
and  falls  far  short  of  assisting  surviving 
spouses  for  who  a  funeral  is  oftentimes  a 
bankrupting  experience. 

Aside  from  assuring  older  Americans  and 
their  families  appropriate  protection  from  earn- 
ir>gs  \os\  due  to  retirement,  disability  or  death, 
it  is  imperative  tfiat  the  Congress  take  neces- 
sary action  to  protect  American  workers 
against  discriminatk>n  on  the  basis  of  age  in 
the  work  force.  In  1978,  the  Congress  took 
action  to  prohibit  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment in  ttie  public  sector.  Again,  in  1986,  the 
Congress  extended  the  same  protections  to 
those  in  the  private  sector  Now,  however,  it  is 
important  for  the  Congress  to  take  the  final 
step  and  eliminate  age  discriminatk>n  in  em- 
ployment altogether  by  banning  tf>e  mandatory 
retirement  of  certain  occupations  which 
remain  outskle  the  protectk>n  of  tfie  Age  Dis- 
crimination In  Employment  Act.  They  include 
several  groups  of  Federal  empkjyees,  includ- 
ing foreign  service  officers,  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  personnel  and  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. Also  excluded  are  elected  state  and 
local  officials  and  those  for  whiom  age  is  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  reason- 
ably necessary  to  normal  operations  of  a  par- 
ticular business,  ttiat  is,  airline  pilots. 

Evidence  from  many  sources  points  to  tfie 
need  to  act  swiftly  to  eradk:ate  the  remainir>g 
vestiges  of  age  bias  in  tfie  workplace.  Just  as 
race  and  sex  are  no  indicators  of  competence 
or  employability,  so  sfK>ukJ  age  never  be  used 
as  a  determinant  of  one's  worth. 

HOUSING  ANO  BOARD  AND  CARE  HOMES 

Over  tfie  past  8  years,  the  Federal  role  in 
housing  has  been  reduced  signifk:antly  with 
cuts  in  outlays  approaching  75  percent.  The 
need  for  affordable  and  adequate  housing  op- 
tions for  k)w-income  oWer  Americans  prom- 
ises to  inaease  dramatk^ly  over  tt>e  next  20 
years.  The  Congress  must  act  to  reverse  the 
current  reductkxi  in  new  construction  of  feder- 
ally assisted  housing. 
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In  addition,  while  many  okJer  Americans— 
about  70  percent — own  their  own  homes,  the 
majority  of  these  homes  are  40  years  old  or 
older  and  badly  In  need  of  repair.  Living  on 
fixed  IrKomes,  most  seniors  are  ill-equipped  fi- 
nancially to  maintain  repairs  on  their  homes 
and  often  are  required  to  prematurely  seek  in- 
stitutionalization or  housing  in  a  less  costly  en- 
vironment. We  should  consider  enacting  legis- 
lation which  would  assist  elderiy  and  their 
families  preserve  dignity  and  independence  in 
the  later  years  of  life  by  providing  t£ix  credits 
for  home  improvements  necessary  to  maintain 
a  safe  living  environment. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  aspects  of 
our  fiousing  and  fiealth  care  system  today  in- 
volves board  and  care  homes  in  America.  My 
Sutx:ommittee  on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care 
recently  completed  It's  10  years  investigation 
into  the  adequacy  of  such  housing  in  our 
country  today.  They  found  that  most  of  the  1 
million  elderiy,  disabled  and  mentally  ill  p>er- 
sons  who  reside  in  board  and  care  homes  are 
t>eing  warefioused  In  understaffed,  unregulat- 
ed, sfKXldy,  and  unsafe  facilities.  Altfiough  tfie 
abuse  Is  so  t)road  and  systemic  as  to  be  evi- 
dent in  every  State  of  the  Unk)n,  neitfier  the 
State  governments  nor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  spend  an  estimated  $7  billion  an- 
nually on  tfiese  facilities,  have  evidenced  any 
concern  for  tfieir  residents'  safety  and  welfare, 
leaving  this  vulnerable  population  largely  un- 
protected and  exploited. 

To  valkJate  our  findings  we  conducted  un- 
announced visits  in  1988  and  1989  to  both  li- 
censed ar>d  unlicensed  board  and  care 
homes.  In  all,  we  interviewed  over  2,500  resi- 
dents in  46  homes  in  10  States.  We  witnessed 
an  incident  of  fraud,  waste,  or  abuse  In  literal- 
ly every  State  we  visited. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  little  incentive  for 
States  to  take  corrective  action  to  curb  these 
abuses  which  they  acknowledge  are  increas- 
ing in  number  and  are  unlikely  to  abate.  Over 
the  last  two  decades,  the  States  have  been 
under  tremendous  pressure  to  shift  thousands 
of  mental  patients,  the  elderiy  and  the  handi- 
capped, out  of  State  mental  hospitals  and  Into 
board  and  care  fiomes,  wfiere  the  cost  of  their 
care  can  he  shifted  from  the  State  to  the  Fed- 
eral Supplemental  Security  Income  [SSI]  Pro- 
gram. Our  figures  sfiow  that  States  have  re- 
duced their  mental  patients  from  500,000  in 
1969  to  only  100,000  in  1987.  Meanwhile,  the 
cost  to  maintain  an  individual  in  a  mental  insti- 
tution increased  substantially— from  $5,626  in 
1969  to  $41,131  in  19871 

The  General  Accounting  Offk:e  confirmed 
our  subcommittee's  findings  and  furtfier  found 
that  tfie  States  are  r>ot  enforcing  tfie  Keys 
amendment  which  was  enacted  by  tfie  Con- 
gress in  1972  to  protect  resktents  of  board 
and  care  homes.  Thus,  the  only  legal  remedy 
available  to  board  and  care  residents  is  simply 
ineffective. 

Tfie  Federal  Government  shouki  adopt 
standards  to  provide  for  tfie  adequate  protec- 
tk>n  and  care  of  board  and  care  residents  in 
tfie  sanoe  manner  tfiat  we  require  standards  of 
care  be  met  in  our  Nation's  nursing  homes. 
Overall,  State  oversight  of  board  and  care 
fH>rr>es  is  atrocious.  Ten  States  fiave  no 
standards  at  all.  We  must  estat>lish  and  en- 
force national  minimum  standards  of  care  and 
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protection— including  a  bill  of  rights  for  resi- 
dents—for all  homes  providing  care  to  two  or 
more  unrelated  elderly  or  disabled  individuals 
receiving  SSI.  Once  properly  licensed,  then 
we  should  allow  residents  to  retain  their  eligi- 
bility for  receipt  of  benefits  they  would  have 
received  in  their  homes  such  as  food  stamps, 
public  assistance,  and  energy  assistance.  We 
should  increase  the  minimum  SSI  payment  for 
residents  of  licensed  board  and  care  homes. 
Seventy  percent  of  all  residents  pay  rent  with 
the  entirety  of  their  SSI  checks,  the  national 
minimum  of  which  is  $360  a  month.  Lastly, 
States  need  to  make  a  determined  effort  to 
track  and  close  down,  if  necessary,  unli- 
censed and  illegal  board  and  care  homes. 


CRIME  AND  VICTIMIZATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  be  aware  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Long-Term 
Care,  which  I  chair,  has  over  the  past  decade 
investigated  a  wide  variety  of  frauds  against 
Americans  of  all  ages. 

These  fraudulent  schemes  assume  a  wide 
variety  of  forms,  including  travel  scams,  bogus 
medical  remedies  and  other  types  of  health 
fraud,  investment  schemes,  land  fraud,  and 
the  sale  of  worthless  yet  costly  insurance. 
Each  and  every  one  of  us  has  had  countless 
numbers  of  constituents  who  have  been 
duped  by  the  perpetrators  of  these  activities. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fraud  is  current- 
ly a  profitable  business.  Hearings  conducted 
by  our  subcommittee  revealed  that  our  citi- 
zens were  being  defrauded  out  of  $10  billion 
per  year  through  phony  medical  cures  and 
procedures  alone.  Taken  together,  the  cost  of 
all  types  of  consumer  fraud  is  astronomical. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  action.  The  exist- 
ing mail  and  wire  fraud  statutes  have  two  seri- 
ous shortcomings  which  hamper  their  effec- 
tiveness in  protecting  consumers.  First,  under 
current  law,  the  perpetrator  of  a  fraud,  no 
matter  how  large  or  serious  in  scope,  is  often 
allowed  to  keep  the  profits  and  proceeds  from 
his  Of  her  illegal  scheme  after  serving  a  brief 
sentence  and  paying  a  negligible  fine. 
Second,  the  law  does  not  contain  any  effec- 
tive provisions  to  assure  that  the  victims  of 
fraud  are  compensated  for  their  losses. 

Consumer  protection  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  connecting  these  two  deficiencies 
through  legislation  I  have  introduced  called 
the  Fraud  Victims  Restitution  Act.  It  would 
make  the  practice  of  fraud  much  less  attrac- 
tive by  providing  for  t)Oth  civil  and  criminal  for- 
feiture for  mail  and  wire  fraud— allowing  the 
Government  to  deprive  violators  of  their  illicit 
profits  before  they  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
pense with  or  hide  them.  This  mechanism, 
which  contains  proper  safeguards  to  protect 
the  property  rights  of  innocent  third  parties- 
including  creditors— has  proven  effective  in 
combating  drug  trafficking  and  the  peddling  of 
child  pornography.  Administrative  costs  would 
be  minimal  and  would  be  borne  out  of  the 
funds  seized. 

More  importantly,  the  Fraud  Victims  Restitu- 
tion Act  would  require  that  the  profits  and  pro- 
ceeds seized  from  the  fraudulent  schemers  be 
returned  to  the  rightful  owners,  the  victims. 
Often  now,  the  victims  of  consumer  frauds 
never  see  their  money  again.  For  sonw  vic- 
tims, that  means  that  their  home  or  life  sav- 
ings are  gone  forever. 
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The  Fraud  Victims  Restitution  Act,  devel- 
oped through  close  consultation  with  national 
consumer  and  law  enforcement  experts, 
would  be  a  dramatic  step  forward  in  consumer 
protection,  stopping  the  alarming  Increase  in 
number  of  these  fraudulent  schemes  and  re- 
ducing the  number  of  victims. 

Another  area  of  concern  noted  by  our  sub- 
committee involves  the  increasing  incidence 
of  physical,  financial,  and  emotional  abuse 
perpetrated  against  the  elderty  at  the  hands  of 
their  loved  ones  or  those  entrusted  with  their 
care.  Truly,  abuse  of  the  elderty  Is  a  national 
disgrace. 

It  is  sad  enough  that  each  year  around  4 
percent,  or  over  1.1  million  elderty  Americans 
may  be  victims  of  abuse.  It  is  sadder  still  that 
despite  State  efforts  to  strengthen  legislation 
to  protect  estimates  that  dropouts  cost  us  an- 
other 5  percent  of  lost  income,  or  $11.6  bil- 
lion, in  additional  welfare  payments. 

Some  will  argue  we  cannot  afford  to  mount 
a  large-scale,  national  effort.  I  say  we  cannot 
afford  not  to.  Dropouts  add  to  the  deficit.  A 
recent  study  estimated  that  new  dropouts 
from  1  year's  class,  over  their  lifetime,  will 
cost  us  $88  billion  in  lost  tax  revenues. 

We  owe  it  to  our  children,  and  to  ourselves, 
to  act  now  and  to  act  decisively.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  set  a  national  goal  to  improve 
our  high  school  completion  rate  by  the  year 
2000.  The  measure  calls  on  the  State  to 
submit  plans  and  provides  States  with  the  in- 
centives and  resources  to  meet  their  goals. 
The  bill  safeguards  that  funds  will  be  used  in 
the  schools  that  most  need  assistance  and  in- 
sures that  graduation  requirements  will  not  be 
lowered. 

This  is  a  propitious  time  to  act.  President 
Bush  plans  to  make  his  administration  the 
education  Presidency.  Dr.  Lauro  Cavazos  who 
is  the  Secretary  of  Education  had  indicated 
that  the  dropout  problem  is  one  of  his  prior- 
ities. It  would  be  a  shame  not  to  accept  the 
challenge. 

CONCLUSIONS;  A  TIME  TO  ACT 

The  lack  of  health  care,  the  need  to  assure 
adequate  incomes,  affordable  and  safe  hous- 
ing, the  desire  to  safeguard  young  and  old 
from  abuse  and  criminal  victimization,  and  the 
pressing  demands  of  changing  and  aging  fam- 
ilies should  move  us  as  a  nation  to  move. 

It  is  time  that  we,  a  nation  still  steeped  in 
prosperity,  develop  policies  and  enact  reforms 
to  assist  our  most  treasured  unit,  the  family.  It 
is  time  we  stop  institutionalizing  our  chronical- 
ly ill  and  time  we  developed  alternatives  types 
of  care  such  as  home  health  care,  day  care 
and  the  like.  It  is  time  we  stop  warehousing 
our  mentally  ill  in  unlicensed  and  uncaring 
board  and  care  homes  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  care  that  such  homes  can  provide.  It  is 
time  we  guarantee  each  child  born  in  America 
the  education  he  or  she  needs  in  order  to 
pursue  the  happiness  envisioned  by  our  great 
Constitution. 

It  is  time  we  place  into  action  our  agenda 
for  keeping  America's  families  together— 
before  the  20th  century  njns  out. 
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system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  conunittees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  4.  1989.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 


Meetings  Scheduled 

MATS 

9:15  a.m. 
Bantcing,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury's  report  to  Congress 
on    International    economic    and    ex- 
change rate  policy. 

SD-538 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  certain  programs  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies. 

SD-192 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ronald  Prank  Lehman  II.  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
Richard  Reeves  Burt,  of  Arizona,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  Head  of  Delega- 
tion on  Nuclear  and  Space  Talks  and 
Chief  Negotiator  on  Strategic  Nuclear 

Arms.  „^  ^.„ 

SD-419 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  611,  to  esUblish 
administrative    procedures    to    deter- 
mine   the    sUtus    of    certain    Indian 

^■•°"P^-  SR-486 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment  situation  for  April. 

2359  Raybum  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  U- 
brary  of  Congress,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  and  the  Copyright  Royalty 

Tribunal.  „„  ,.„ 

SD-116 
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OovemmenUl  Affairs 
Oovemment  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  issues  rel- 
evant to  the  1990  Census. 

SI>-342 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  386.  to  control 
the  sale  and  importation  of  assault 
weapons,  and  S.  747.  to  protect  the 
rights  of  legal  owners  while  attacking 
the  problems  associated  with  the  ille- 
gal use  of  assault  weapons. 

SD-336 

MAYS 

•:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on   possible  climate 
surprises— predicting  greenhouse 

warming. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  783.  S.  625.  and 
H.R.  1722.  bills  to  eliminate  wellhead 
price   and   nonprice   controls   on    the 
first  sale  of  natural  gas  and  make  cer- 
tain technical  and  confirming  amend- 
ments to  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978. 

SD-366 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
William  M.  Diefenderfer  III.  of  Virgin- 
ia, to  be  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Readiness,  SustainabUity  and  Support 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
Department  of  E>efense.  focusing  on 
the  readiness  and  sust&inability  pos- 
ture of  selected  unified  combatant 
commands. 

SR-222 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  foreign  as- 
sistance program. 

SD-419 

MAT  9 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
General  Services.  Federalism,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  and  State 
solutions  to  crime  and  drug  abuse. 

SD-342 
9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
AgrknUtural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight   hearings  on  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  imple- 
menutlon  of  the  Agriculture  Credit 
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Act  of  1987  (PL. 
to  borrowers. 


100-233).  as  it  relates 

SR-332 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  industry  and  gov- 
ernment cooperation  to  promote  the 
commercialization    of    new    technol- 
ogies. 

SR-2S3 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  Sec- 
tion 89.  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986.  nondiscrimination  rules  applica- 
ble to  employer-provided  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

SD-215 
9:45  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Amer- 
icans with  Disabilities  Act  of  1989. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  threat  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  proliferation. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  steroids. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  808.  au- 
thorizing  funds   for   fiscal   year   1990 
and  1991  for  the  Department  of  State. 
S.   809.   authorizing   funds   for   fiscal 
year  1990  and  1991  for  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  S.  810.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  1991 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting. 

SD-419 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and   1991   for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

SH-219 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  inter- 
national narcotics  control. 

SD-192 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  hear  and  consider 
the  nominations  of  Charles  H.  Dallara, 
of  South  Carolina,  to  be  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  International  Af- 
fairs. HoUis  S.  McLoughlin,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Policy  Development,  Roger  Bolton,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs  and  Public  Liaison,  and 
Key  C.  James,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  110.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991.  and 
1992  for  family  planning  programs, 
and  S.  120.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  1991,  and  1992  for  adoles- 


cent      family 
projects. 
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SD-430 
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9:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Economic  Policy,  Trade, 
Oceans  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  replenishment 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

S-116,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
oil  spill  clean  up  assessment  and  pre- 
vention, focusing  on  clean  up  status 
contaiiunent  and  natural  resource  as- 
sessment. 

SR-253 
Govenunental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  drug  prob- 
lems in  public  housing  projects. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations'  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  on  global  envi- 
ronment issues. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  global  environment  issues. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Conmierce.  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  operational 
requirements  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and  proposed  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for 
strategic  forces. 

SR-222 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  European  Com- 
munity's [EC]  Program  to  complete  its 
Internal  market  by  1992. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  FSX 
Co-development  Project  with  Japan, 
and  to  consider  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 113,  prohibiting  the  export  of 
technology,  defense  articles,  and  de- 
fense services  to  codevelop  or  copro- 
duce  the  FSX  aircraft  with  Japan. 

SD-419 
1:30  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  oil  spill  clean  up  as- 
sessment and  prevention,  focusing  on 
oU  spill  prevention  and  maritime  regu- 
lation. 

SR-253 


9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture 

Rural  Deve 
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Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  675.  to  eliminate 
discriminatory  barriers  to  voter  regis- 
tration. 

8D-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  the  foreign  policy  context  of  de- 
fense. 

SD-138 

Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  review  a  5-year  de- 
fense plan. 

SR-222 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  808.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte.  S.  809.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1990  and  1991  for 
the  UJS.  Information  Agency,  and  S. 
810,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Board  of  Inter- 
national Broadcasting. 

SD-419 


MATH 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  rural  development. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-116 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  space  transporta- 
tion. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  export  controls 
over  chemical  biological  materials. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subconunlttee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  the  Strategic  De- 
fense IiUtiative  (SDI). 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  trans- 
portation trust  funds. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  808.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte,  S.  809.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
tor  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and 
S.   810,   authorizing   funds  for  fiscal 
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years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

SD-419 
1:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Defense  Industry  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  recommendations 
for  an  aqulsltlon  policy  agenda. 

SR-222 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  83,  to  estab- 
lish the  amount  of  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  uranlimi  enrich- 
ment program  that  have  not  previous- 
ly  been   recovered   from   enrichment 
customers  in  the  charges  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  its  customers. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  808.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  tne  Depart- 
ment of  State,  S.  809,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and 
S.  810.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  for  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

SD-419 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and   1991   for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

SH-219 
2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  321.  to  revise  pro- 
visions of  law  that  provide  a  prefer- 
ence to  Indians. 

SR-485 

MAT  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Himmn  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Donald  Phinney  Gregg,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  John  Cameron  Monjo,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia. 

SE>-419 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  legis- 
lation to  esUblish  a  National  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian  within  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SR-301 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
within  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  problem 
of  Industrialized  countries  manlpulat- 
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Ing  the  value  of  their  currencies  to 
maintain  a  trade  surplus,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  U.S.  response  to  this  practice. 

SD-21S 

MAT  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic   Substances,    Envlroimiental   Over- 
sight. Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  procedures 
relating  to  the  use  of  chemicals  in 
food  crops. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
information  policy. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.nL 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  PoUcy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed  reg- 
ulations to  implement  the  Family  Sup- 
port Act  of  1988. 

SD-215 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Projection  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  aircraft  carrier 
force  structure  management. 

SR-232A 

MAT  16 

8:30  ajn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

EF-100,  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  rural  develop- 
ment. 

SR-332 

Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  use  of 
off-the-shelf  items  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

SD-342 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  321,  to 
revise  provisions  of  law  that  provide  a 
preference  to  Indians;  S.  402,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  land  claims 
of  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Washington;  S.  611.  to  estab- 
lish administrative  procedures  to  de- 
termine the  status  of  certain  Indian 
groups:  and  proposed  legislation  to  es- 
tablish an  Indian  museum  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

8R-485 
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10:00  a-on. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
land  warfare. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General. 
Office  of  Disaster  Assistance,  and 
American  Schools  and  Hospitals 
Abroad. 

SD-138 

MAT  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study   on   marine    fisheries   manage- 
ment. 

SR-253 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  space  commercial- 
ization. 

SH-216 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  biological  weapons 
proliferation. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  136,  to 
establish  a  single  poll  closing  time  in 
the  continental  United  States  for  Pres- 
idential general  elections,  S.  377,  to  es- 
tablish a  series  of  five  Presidential  pri- 
maries. S.  874.  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Presi- 
dential and  Congressional  elections.  S. 
326.  to  repeal  a  provision  of  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  allowing  use 
of  excess  contributions,  and  S.J.  Res. 
98.  to  establish  separate  appropriation 
accounts  for  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  payment  of 
official  mall  costs. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  trading  practices 
in  the  commodity  futures  markets. 

SR-332 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

SR-232A 
1:00  pjn. 
AiH>ropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
Army  posture. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  defense  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

SR-222 

MAY  18 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13,  S.  165,  S.  573,  S.  574,  S.  748, 
bills  to  strengthen  and  improve  Veter- 
ans' health  care  programs. 

SR-418 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  in  con- 
Junction    with    the    National    Ocean 
Policy  Study  on  muine  fisheries  man- 
agement. 

SR-253 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  concentra- 
tion. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  space  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-116 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  nuclear  and  missile 
proliferation. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation.  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion, Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  Export-Import  Bank. 

SD-138 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission's  effects  on 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

SD-116 


May  3,  1989 


MAY  31 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
seapower. 

SD-192 

JUNEl 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711,  S. 
712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referendum 
on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SH-216 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  use 
of  off-the-shelf  items  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

8D-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Navy  posture. 

SD-192 
1:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 

JXmE2 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 

JUNE6 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
tactical  airpower. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  cur- 
rent  and   future    use    of   alternative 
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motor   vehicle    fuels   in   the    United 
States. 

SD-366 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East.  Paldstan  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SD-138 

JUNE7 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 


Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings 
prevention. 


SR-253 
on  alcohol  abuse 
SD-342 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Air  Force  posture. 

SD-192 

JXJNE8 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13.  S.  263.  S.  584.  bills  to  provide 
for  Veterans'  health  care  benefits  and 
other  related  measures. 

SR-418 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ing  on  manpower  and  personnel  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 

JUNE  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Govenmiental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Paperworlt  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 

JUNE  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  strategic  programs. 

SD-192 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 

JUNE  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13.  S.  86.  S.  192.  S.  405.  and  S. 
846.  bills  to  strengthen  and  improve 
VA  health  care  programs,  and  related 
measures. 

SR-418 


8117 

JUNE  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental   Information   and  Regula- 
tions Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 

JUNE  22 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  404.  to  extend 
certain  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs home  loan  guaranty  provisions, 
and  related  measures. 

SR-418 

JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  marlt  up  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  VA  health  care  programs.  Including 
S.  13.  S.  86.  S.  165.  S.  192.  S.  263.  S. 
405.  S.  564.  S.  574.  S.  748,  and  S.  846. 

SR-418 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  4 

11:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
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The  Houae  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ}.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

As  we  gather  on  this  National  E>ay 
of  Prayer  to  raise  our  voices  with 
people  from  all  over  this  land,  we  offer 
our  gratitude,  O  God,  for  the  rich 
blessings  You  have  given  to  us.  As 
those  who  have  gone  before,  may  we 
also  build  on  the  spiritual  foundations 
of  Justice,  righteousness,  mercy,  and 
peace.  Gracious  God.  bless  ail  the 
people  of  our  Nation  as  each  seeks  to 
be  faithful  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  present  time.  We  come  to  this  spe- 
cial day  of  prayer  with  thanksgiving 
for  the  gifts  of  the  past  and  earnestly 
pray  that  Tour  spirit  will  lead  us  in  all 
the  days  to  come.  In  Your  holy  name, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


member  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nsu-cotics  Abuse  and  Control. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Indiana  [Ms.  Long]  kindly 
come  forward  and  lead  us  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Ms.  LONG  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under 
Ood.  indivisible,  with  Uberty  and  Justice  for 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ADDITIONAL 
MAJORITY  BCEMBER  TO 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 

HUNGER 

The  SPEIAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  103.  House  Reso- 
lution 84,  101st  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuConf]  as  an  additional  majori- 
ty member  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger. 


APPOINTBiENT    OP    ADDITIONAL 
MINORITY  BOACBER  TO 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    NAR- 
COTICS ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  303,  House  Reso- 
lution 84.  101st  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  OHAirr]  as  an  additional  minority 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
remind  Members  that  there  had  been 
an  agreement  that  we  would  go  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  immedi- 
ately upon  our  convening  today  and 
would  not  have  speeches  under  the  1- 
mlnute  rule. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET-FISCAL  YEAR  1990 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  145  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 106. 

D  1003 

in  THX  COMMITTEB  OF  THK  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (House  Con- 
current Resolution  106)  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1990, 
1991,  and  1992,  with  Mr.  Afplegate 
[Chairman  pro  tempore]  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day. May  3,  1989,  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  145, 
the  concurrent  resolution  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment imder  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  text  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 106  is  as  follows: 

H.  CoH.  Rks.  106 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1990  is  established,  and  the 
appropriate  budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years 
1991  and  1992  are  hereby  set  forth. 

MAXIMUM  DEFICIT  AMOUNTS 

Sbc.  2.  The  following  levels  and  amounts 
in  this  section  are  set  forth  for  purposes  of 
determining,  in  accordance  with  section 
301(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  as  amended 
by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  whether  the 
maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year 
has  been  exceeded,  and  as  set  forth  in  this 
concurrent  resolution,  shall  be  considered  to 
be  mathematically  consistent  with  the  other 
amounts  and  levels  set  forth  in  this  concur- 
rent resolution: 


(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,065,525,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  >1, 144,675.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,216,450,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,350,925,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,470,125,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,547,075,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,165,250,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,232,725,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,281,275,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $99,725,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $88,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $64,825,000,000. 

RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  budgetary  levels 
are  appropriate  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1989,  October  1.  1990. 
and  October  1. 1991: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $776,325,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $831,775,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $884,350,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal   revenues  should   be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $5,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $6,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $6,300,000,000. 
and   the   amounts    for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $69,925,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $75,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $79,900,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,061,175,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,157,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,214,050,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $945,175,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,001,075,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,040,400,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $168,850,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $169,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $156,050,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $3,122,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $3,374,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $3,599,700,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1989.  October  1,  1990,  and  Oc- 
tober 1,  1991,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$19,025,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $107,325,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$19,425,000,000. 
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obligations. 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $114,875,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1M2: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$19,150,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $119,700,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1990  through  1992  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(I)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$305,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $299,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  yearl991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$319,175,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $310,175,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  yearl992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$332,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $322,425,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  ( 150): 

Fiscal  year  1990:  _^^  ^^_ 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,775,000,000.  ^  ,. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,425,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  „ 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,575,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,675,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,675,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,850,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,950,000,000.  ^^    w     ,„ 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,425,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,125,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

SSew  budget  authority,  $15,075,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

FHseal  year  1992: 

(A)New  budget  authority.  $15,700,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $15,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgatlons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
miie&I  vear  1990: 
(A)New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $3,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations, 
$2,000,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,025,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,950,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,375,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0.  ^  ,^  .  t 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

(300): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,075,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,525,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,875,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,275,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$75,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$75,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,975,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$10,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,350,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$10,225,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,475,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,075,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,725,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$9,675,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,425,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,275,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,150,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $60,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,650,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $66,350,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,075,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,875,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,375,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $69,625,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 


Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,025,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,750,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,700,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $30,825,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgatlons, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(9)   Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,775,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,850,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $525,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,825,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $550,000,000. 

(10)    Education,    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $42,025,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,075,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $13,125,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $43,375,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $42,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $13,550,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $44,325,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $43,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $13,850,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $57,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $56,225,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $375,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $63,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $62,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $69,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $68,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. MOO.000.000. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$123,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $98,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$136,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $112,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budcet  authority. 
$149,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $127,825,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(13)  Income  Seciirlty  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$185,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $145,650,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$217,425,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $155,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$220,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $164,725,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budcet  authority.  $5,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,425,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,250,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $4,280,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,975,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  BeneflU  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $29,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$825,000,000. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $21,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budcet  authority.  $32,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,550,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $21,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,675,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $22,900,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,400,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $9,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,475,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giaarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,025,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,675,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,425,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$197,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $197,550,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$214,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $214,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$226,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $226,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(19)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$19,275,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$45,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  OutUys,  -$65,925,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


(20)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$32,125,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$39,325,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$34,525,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$34,875,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$35,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$35,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

SENSE  OF  THE  COlOf  ITTXX  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Sbc.  4.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that— 

(1)  Congress  shall  present  the  revenue 
portion  of  the  reconciliation  bill  to  the 
President  at  the  same  time  as  the  spending 
reduction  provisions  of  the  reconciliation 
biU:  and 

(2)  the  specific  measures  composing  the 
governmental  receipts  figure  will  be  deter- 
mined through  the  regular  legislative  and 
constitutional  process,  and  agreements 
reached  between  the  administration  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  revenue 
legislation  reconciled  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment win  be  advanced  legislatively  when 
supported  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

RECONCIUATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  30,  1989, 
the  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  submit  their  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  their  respective  Houses.  After  re- 
ceiving those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 

HOUSE  COMMriTEES 

(bKl)  The  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within 
Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
Uys,  (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  foUows:  $1,172,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,092,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1990,  $1,172,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,155,000,000  In  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  $1,072,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,055,000,000  in  out- 
Uys  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outUys,  (B)  changes 
in  Uws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  In 
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section  401(c)(2)<C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  In 
budget  authority  and  $587,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1990.  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $519,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$591,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(3)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing    authority     as     defined     In     section 
401(cK2)(C)   of  the   Congressional   Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any     combination     thereof,     as     foUows: 
$399,000,000     In     budget     authority     and 
$2  699.000.000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990, 
$413,000,000     In     budget     authority     and 
$2  713,000.000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $426,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,726,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
(4)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  In 
laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending   authority   as  defined   In  section 
401(cX2)(C)  of  the   Congressional   Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any     combination     thereof,     as     follows: 
$399  000,000     in     budget     authority     and 
$399,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$413,000,000     In     budget     authority     and 
$413  000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  $426,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$426,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(5)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(c)(2MC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  def  med  In 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  foUows: 
$200  000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
$200  000.000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990, 
$200000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$200  000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $200,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$200,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1992. 

(6)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shaU  report  (A)  changes  in 
laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(C)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  Of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,100,000,000  In  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1990.  $0  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $500,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1991  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$500  000.000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(7)"  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  iU  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional   Budget 


Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (B)  changes  In  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$445,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$678,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990, 
$485,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$752,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $565,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$791,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1992. 

(8)(A)  The  House  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (1)  changes  In  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (11)  changes  In  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (III) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  In 
budget  authority  and  $2,300,000,000  In  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1990,  $0  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $2,300,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1991.  and  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,300,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1992. 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  In  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  sufficient  to  Increase  reve- 
nues as  follows:  $5,300,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1990,  $5,300,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
$5,300,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1992. 

(C)  In  addition  to  the  above  Instructions, 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  Ite  juris- 
diction sufficient  to  reduce  the  deficit  as  fol- 
lows: $400,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1990. 
$400,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992. 


SENATE  COMMITTEES 


(c)(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture shall  report  (A)  changes  In  laws  within 
Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (B)  changes  In  laws  within  Its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination 
thereof  as  follows:  $1,172,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $1,092,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990,  $1,172,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,155,000,000  In  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1991,  and  $1,072,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $1,055,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  The  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
In  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  In 
section  401(cM2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$50,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$637,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990. 
$50,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$569  000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  $50,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$641,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1992. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science  and  Transportation  shall  report  (A) 
changes  In  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 


section  401(0(2X0  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
In  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  In 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combirAtlon  thereof,  as  follows: 
$250,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$250,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990, 
$250,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$250,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  $250,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$250,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1992. 

(4)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (A) 
changes  In  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (B)  changes 
In  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$299,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$299,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990, 
$313,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$313,000,000  In  outlays  *n  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $326,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$326,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1992. 

(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (A)  changes 
In  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (B)  changes  In  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401(cM2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$100,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$100,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990. 
$100,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$100,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  $100,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$100,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1992. 

(6)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  In  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (B)  changes  In  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,100,000,000  In  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1990.  $0  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $500,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$500,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1992. 

(7)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (B)  changes  In  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$445,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$678,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$485,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$752,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
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and  $565,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$7»1.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(SKA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (i)  changes  In  laws  within  its  Ju- 
risdiction which  provide  spending  authority 
as  defined  in  section  401<cK2)(C)  of  the 
Congreasional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (il) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  secUon  401(c)<2KC)  of  the  Act. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (ill)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
(2.300.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $2,300,000,000  In 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991.  and  (0  in  budget 
authority  and  $2,300,000,000  In  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1992. 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  revenues  as  fol- 
lows: $5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(C)  In  addition  to  the  above  instructions, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  shall 
report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion sufficient  to  reduce  the  deficit  as  fol- 
lows: $400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  shaU  be  in 
order  to  <»nsider  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  or  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  Said  amendment  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and 
shall  be  debatable  for  30  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto. 

No  fiu^her  amendments  are  In  order 
except  the  amendments  printed  in 
House  Report  101-45.  which  shall  be 
considered  only  in  the  order  designat- 
ed in  House  Report  101-45,  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment,  and 
shall  be  in  order  even  if  a  previous 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute has  been  adopted.  Each  amend- 
ment shall  be  debatable  for  the  period 
of  time  specified  in  House  Report  101- 
45.  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment  and 
a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

If  more  than  one  amendment  made 
in  order  by  House  Resolution  145  has 
been  adopted,  only  the  last  amend- 
ment adopted  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  finally  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  reported 
back  to  the  House. 

It  shall  also  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  or  amendments  pro- 
vided for  in  section  305(aK5)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  necessary  to  achieve  mathe- 
matical consistency. 

AMBiiuimff  orriuD  it  iol  pamTTA 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  145.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  wiU 
designate  the  amendment. 


The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Paritta:  Page 
7,  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  through  page  20.  line  4.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(3)  Oeneral  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,125,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(O)  New  primary  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,925,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,675,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,325,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,775,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,925,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,525,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$75,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,525,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,595,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$75,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(6)  Agrictilture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgatlons. 
$10,225,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,475,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,075,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,725,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$9,675,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,425,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,125,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $60,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,625,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $66,350,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,875,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,375,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $60,625,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,525,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,750,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,675,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(9)  Community    and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,775,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      lojtfi      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,850,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $525,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,825,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $550,000,000. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $41,975,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,075,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $13,125,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $43,325,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $42,475,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  pnmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $13,550,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $44,275,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $43,750,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,850,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $57,825,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $56,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $375,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $63,125,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $62,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $69,325,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $68,125,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$123,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $98,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$136,260,000,000. 
<B)  Outlays,  $112,776,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

FiscU  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$149,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $127,825,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$185,675,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $145,625,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000.  ,. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$217,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $156,676,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$60,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$220,776,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $164,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000.  ^  ,. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 

Fiscal  year  1990:  „_^  „„„ 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,425,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,975,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0.  

(16)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,225,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,976,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$825,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $21,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,325,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,775,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $21,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,925,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $22,900,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,375,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,925,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,625,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,450,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,075,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(17)  CSeneral  CJrovemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,426,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,225,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gixarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,875,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,175,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
PanettaI  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  PanettaI. 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment,  also  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Frenzel,  to  raise  both  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  in  F\mction  700  target- 
ed at  veterans'  medical  benefits  and 
services.  The  additional  spending 
would  be  paid  for  by  an  across-the- 
board  cut  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays in  other  domestic  discretionary 
spending. 

The  increase  in  veterans'  funding 
would  amount  to  $216  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $179  million  in 
outlays  above  the  committee  recom- 
mendation. The  total  budget  authority 
for  veterans'  discretionary  programs 
would  be  $13,350  bUlion,  which  is  $1.15 
billion  above  the  1989  level  of  funding 
and  $264  million,  or  2  percent,  above 
the  CBO  baseline  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
The  amendment  provides  $11.6  bil- 
lion for  VA  medical  care,  which  is  $264 
million  above  the  baseline,  and  brings 
other  discretionary  VA  programs  to 
the  baseline. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  was  my  view 
that  the  committee  recommendation 
tried  to  provide  an  appropriate 
amount  of  funds  for  veterans'  pro- 
grams, given  the  constraints  facing  all 
domestic  discretionary  programs  in 
this  budget  it  is  also  clear  we  are  con- 
fronting a  desperate  situation  with 
regard  to  veterans'  health  care.  Thus, 
after  discussions  with  Chairman 
MoNTCoMERY  and  other  members  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I 
have  decided,  along  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 
to  offer  this  amendment  to  address 
concerns  about  the  level  of  funding  for 
veterans'  programs. 

And  while  it  is  in  the  nature  of  these 
amendments  and  of  the  agreement  ar- 
rived at  with  the  White  House  and 
with  the  joint  leadership  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  that  additional  fund- 
ing for  these  kinds  of  programs  must 
come  from  other  domestic  functions,  it 
is  clear  that  this  is  a  consequence  of 
the  restraints  that  we  operate  under 
with  regard  to  this  resolution.  But 
nevertheless,  it  is  my  beUef  as  a  veter- 
an and  as  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  that  it  represents  the  de- 
sires of  the  majority  of  the  House,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  important  that  we 
draw  attention  to  the  problems  of  vet- 
erans in  this  country,  particularly 
with  regard  to  health  care. 

I  want  to  thank  in  particular  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MoMTGOicERy],  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  for  the  work 
and  cooperation  he  provided  the  com- 
mittee in  developing  this  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  allowed  the 
15  minutes'  time  in  opposition,  al- 
though I  am  not  opposed.  I  loiow  of  no 
Member  of  the  House  who  is  opposed 
to  the  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  amendment  given  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  I  do  support  the 
amendment  myself.  I  would  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Conunittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MoNTGOMERT].  for  Working  out  this 
amendment  and  arriving  at  a  compro- 
mise which  seems  to  be  acceptable  to 
all  parties. 

D  1010 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  give  the 
same  kind  of  commendation  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  distin- 
guished vice  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stx^cp],  who  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  discussions  and  was 
a  full  partner  with  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomkrt]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  budget  resolution.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  Vne  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  I  reacfied  an  agreement  with 
the  leadership  of  ttie  House  Budget  Commit- 
tae.  They  have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  for 
veterans'  spending  and  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  Panetta  and  ttie  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Frenzel,  for  ttieir  willirtgness  to 
address  ttw  health  care  shortages  in  the  De- 
partnnent  of  Veterans'  Affairs  budget. 

Their  action  on  befulf  of  veterans  is  tfie 
reason  I  am  supporting  this  budget  resolution 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 

My  highest  praise  goes  to  my  cfiairman  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
the  Horxxable  G.V.  "Sonny"  Montgomery. 
Chairman  Montgomery  has  worf(ed  tirelessly 
on  Vne  veterans'  portion  of  this  budget.  As 
always,  his  contribution  on  behalf  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  has  been  outstanding. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Smith].     

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  excellent  amendment  offered  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
restore  a  portion  of  the  fimdlng  sorely 
needed  to  ensure  proper  medical  care 
for  our  veterans. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  commend  my 
good  friend  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  SomrT  Montcomert.  for 
his  perseverance  in  shepherding  this 
amendment  to  the  floor. 

Mlaslmlppi  Is  privileged  to  be  home 
to  236.000  of  our  Nation's  veterans.  We 


have  three  veterans'  hospitals,  includ- 
ing two  in  my  congressional  district. 

Like  other  veterans'  hospitals 
around  the  country  facing  funding 
shortfalls,  our  south  Mississippi  facili- 
ty's announced  in  February  that  it  was 
being  forced  to  cut  back  on  services 
and  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  untenable 
situation.  Every  day  that  health  care 
services  are  being  denied,  we  in  the 
Federal  Crovemment  are  breaking  our 
commitment  to  our  veterans.  Over  the 
last  several  years,  their  benefits  have 
declined  unnecessarily. 

According  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  while  other  Federal  pro- 
gram budgets  have  increased,  VA 
budgets  have  fallen  behind  the  rate  of 
Inflation.  Since  1985,  Medicaid  spend- 
ing has  grown  by  55  percent,  and  Med- 
icare spending  Is  up  32  percent.  Spend- 
ing for  veterans'  health  care  has  in- 
creased by  only  17  percent  over  the 
same  period. 

The  highest  obligation  of  American 
citizenship  is  to  defend  our  Nation 
when  it  is  threatened.  In  return,  the 
United  States  must  care  for  those  dis- 
abled veterans  who  served  in  our 
armed  forces. 

The  Veterans'  Medical  amendment 
alone  won't  solve  the  funding  con- 
straints of  our  veterans'  facilities.  And 
I'm  told  it  won't  necessarily  reinstate 
all  services  which  have  been  curtailed. 
But  it  Is  a  good  faith  down  payment 
toward  fulfilling  the  conunitment  of  a 
grateful  nation  to  those  who  per- 
formed their  patriotic  duty. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], who  is  a  former  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  has  participated  in  the  discussions 
leading  up  to  the  creation  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  ranking  minority  member 
for  giving  me  this  time.  Let  me,  if  I 
could.  Just  have  a  colloquy  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  who  has 
yielded  me  the  time.  As  I  understand 
it,  we  are  raising  the  functions  700 
from  $13,086,000,000  up  to 

$13,350,000,000.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  this  amendment,  sir. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  commend  both  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  PAwrrrA]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mlimesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
zel] as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump] 
for  all  the  work  that  they  have  done 
in  trying  to  remedy  the  potential 
shortfall  in  fimding  the  medical  care 
delivery  system  for  the  172  veterans' 
hospitals  and  over  200  outpatient  clin- 
ics. 


As  you  all  know,  we  have  a  pending 
dire  supplemental  which  appropriates 
$700  million  for  the  medical  care 
system  to  take  care  of  the  shortfall  for 
this  year,  and  it  is  imperative  that  we, 
for  the  1990  budget,  raise  this  amount 
so  that  we  do  not  get  into  the  same 
problem  we  are  in  this  year. 

Veterans'  hospitals  and  outpatient 
clinics  are  in  severe  financial  trouble 
right  now.  We  have  veterans  that  are 
being  turned  away  that  caimot  get 
prescription  drugs,  we  have  whole 
wards  being  shut  down,  the  VA  cannot 
afford  to  hire  enough  doctors  and 
nurses. 

If  we  pass  the  dire  supplemental 
some  time  in  the  next  2  weeks,  we  will 
alleviate  some  of  these  problems  for 
this  year  and  If  we  pass  the  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  next  year,  we 
will  help  to  relieve  the  potential  short- 
fall for  next  year. 

I  would  again  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
zel] for  their  understanding,  and 
again  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgom- 
ery] for  the  outstanding  job  they  have 
done  in  bringing  this  amendment 
before  the  House  today. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  support  this 
badly  needed  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
for  the  cooperation  he  has  given  our 
committee,  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
zel]. the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Stump],  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs; 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  former  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  committee, 
and  others  who  have  been  helpful  In 
putting  this  amendment  together. 

The  House  can  be  proud  of  Its  work 
for  veterans.  Our  commitment  in 
behalf  of  veterans  has  been  firm  and 
consistent.  Even  so,  we  hope  we  can  do 
a  better  Job  for  veterans  than  we  have 
done  in  the  past.  This  small  increase 
in  funds  is  not  going  to  solve  all  the 
problems,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  will  have 
to  take  a  look  at  the  health  care  struc- 
ture next  year  to  see  what  we  can  do 
to  make  improvements  for  the  provi- 
sion of  medical  care.  We  do  have  an 
obligation  to  veterans  who  defended 
their   country    during   time   of   war. 
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They  obligated  themselves  when  the 
Nation  needed  them,  and  certainly  we 
on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  will  do  what 
is  necessary  to  take  care  of  their 
health  care  needs,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recognized 
for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  both  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

This  is  an  important  amendment 
and  I  support  it  but  it  is  not  the  only 
change  I  think  is  needed.  We  heard  in 
testimony  on  the  supplemental  that 
the  funds  were  not  adequate  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  However,  I 
also  want  to  point  out  the  inadequacy 
in  function  750  which  is  the  core  of 
the  drug  bill.  ^    ^,      _„ 

We  passed  a  drug  authorization  bui 
overwhelmingly  here  last  year.  All  but 
11  Members  were  for  it.  The  President, 
when  he  was  out  campaigning,  said  he 
was  for  it.  but  now  few  Members 
seems  to  want  to  fund  it.  So  2  weeks 
ago.  the  new  drug  czar  announced  a 
big  program  for  Washington,  DC.  Of 
the  $80  miUion.  the  core  of  the  pro- 
gram, was  a  new  prison  costing  $50  or 
$60  million  that  was  already  in  the 
pipeline.  In  fact,  it  had  been  in  the 
pipeline  long  enough  that  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  had  been  able  to  determme 
the  location  of  the  prison.  Cumber- 
land. MD.  That  was  about  $50  to  $60 
million  out  of  the  $80  million. 

He  also  announced  that  there  will  be 
a  new  task  force  for  Washington.  DC. 
That  was  already  in  the  pipeline  too. 
It  was  from  the  extra  agents  that  were 
dedicated  last  fall  in  the  special  appro- 
priation in  the  last  2  days  of  the  Con- 

grress. 

So  that  was  nothing  new  at  all.  But 
new  resources  are  not  being  provided 
to  Implement  the  program.  Then  last 
week  we  have  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  it  was  derailed  because  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  unwilling  to 
contribute  0.57  percent  across  the 
board  from  other  discretionary  func- 
tion* in  order  to   fund  the  war  on 

Now  we  have  this  bUl  on  the  floor, 
and  in  section  750  there  is  a  proposed 
$50  million  reduction  in  outlays.  We 
cannot  properly  Implement  the  war  on 
drugs  with  reduction  outlays  m  func- 
tion 750.  This  government  is  imple- 
menting the  war  on  drugs.  The  majori- 
ty of  Members  of  Congress  are  not 
wiUing.  apparently,  to  put  up  the 
money  to  do  what  it  takes  to  imple- 
ment the  war  on  drugs  but  merely 
want  to  talk  about  it.  The  administra- 


tion apparently  thinks  they  can  fight 
the  war  on  drugs  with  only  public  rela- 
tions, because  that  is  all  they  have 
done  so  far.  public  relations,  just  talk- 
ing about  doing  something  about 
drugs  but  not  putting  any  new  re- 
sources into  it. 

I  think  that  Members  should  either 
decide  to  implement  the  war  on  drugs 
or  else  quit  pretending  that  either 
Congress  or  the  administration  sup- 
ports a  war  on  drugs.  Now,  some 
Member  has  said,  "Well,  they  have 
some  money  they  have  not  been  able 
to  use."  That  is  only  true  over  in  the 
demand  side  in  functions  500  and  550. 
Those  are  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  which  require  local 
sponsors  to  implement  those  programs 
and  they  have  not  developed  fast 
enough  to  use  the  money  they  have. 

D  1020 
They  cannot  implement  those  pro- 
grams fast  enough  to  use  the  money 
they  have  because  it  takes  a  lot  of 
local  groups  that  have  not  been  set  up 
yet.  It  takes  local  groups,  non-profit 
groups,  rehab  groups,  and  so  forth, 
but  on  the  law  enforcement  side  they 
need  and  can  use  the  money  now.  The 
local  agencies  and  Federal  agencies  are 
geared  up  and  could  use  more  re- 
sources now.  They  have  task  forces 
that  are  seeking  the  money,  that 
cannot  secure  enough  money,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  three  agencies  involved  in 
the  drug  war  need  the  money  now. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  face  it. 
Those  who  vote  for  this  budget  resolu- 
tion the  way  it  is  now,  are  in  effect 
saying  that  they  do  not  want  to  imple- 
ment the  war  on  drugs  that  over- 
whelmingly passed  in  this  Congress 
last  fall. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  some  con- 
fusion on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as  to 
the  budget  authority  number  after 
giving  effect  to  the  Panetta  amend- 
ment. My  imderstanding  is  that  that 
number,  as  negotiated  with  Chairman 
MoNTGOBiERY  and  Vice  Chairman 
Stubip,  as  a  result  of  the  Panetta 
amendment,  will  be  $13,350  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  to 
verify  that  amovmt. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  That  would  be 
the  number. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  his  verification. 

The  fiscal  year  1990  Reagan/Bush 
budget  request  was  $10.7  billion  for 
medical  care.  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee mark  was  $11.4  billion  for  medi- 
cal care,  an  increase  of  $703  million 
over  the  President's  request  and  an  in- 
crease of  $135  million  over  the  CBO 
baseline. 

This  amendment  adds  $216  million 
of  budget  authority  and  $179  million 


in  outlays  to  the  discretionary  portion 
of  function  700:  veterans'  benefits  and 
services.  The  additional  moneys  bring 
the  medical  care  program  up  to 
$11,572  biUion. 

The  United  States  has  the  most 
comprehensive  system  of  assistance  to 
veterans  of  any  nation.  The  veterans' 
hospital  system  has  172  hospitals,  231 
outpatient  clinics.  117  nursing  care 
units,  27  domiciliaries,  and  188  coun- 
seling centers  for  Vietnam  veterans.  It 
is  the  Nation's  largest  medical  care 
system,  «md  it  enjoys  the  support  of 
the  Nation. 

Some  of  the  problems  plaguing  the 
veterans'  hospitals  are  not  unique  to 
them.  Those  problems  are  being  expe- 
rienced by  hospitals  throughout  the 
country:  They  include  shortage  of 
nurses,  imderutilization  of  facilities  in 
some  areas  and  over  crowding  in 
others,  sharply  rising  costs,  changing 
technology,  and  others. 

The  deficit  pressures  are  enormous 
and  the  needs  are  many.  However,  we 
are  confident  that  this  increase  will  go 
far  to  alleviate  the  veterans'  concerns 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  level  of 
fimding  for  medical  care. 

I  urge  the  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  106,  the 
fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolution.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  Mr.  Panetta  and  Mr. 
FRENZEL  for  their  efforts  in  drafting  this  biparti- 
san deficit  reduction  plan. 

This  resolution  is  the  result  of  a  negotiated 
agreement  between  congressional  leaders 
and  the  White  House.  Like  all  compromises, 
this  is  not  a  perfect  document.  However,  it  is 
a  good  faith  effort  to  restore  the  principles  of 
fiscal  responsibility  to  the  budget  process. 

The  resolution  calls  for  approximately  $28 
bilton  in  deficit  reduction,  split  evenly  between 
revenue  increases  and  spending  cuts.  This 
$28  billkjn  reduction  will  produce  a  deficit  of 
$99.7  billion  in  1990,  slightly  below  the 
Gramm-Rudman  limit  of  $100  billion. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  I 
do  not  support  every  provision  in  this  budget 
However,  there  are  several  provisions  that  are 
noteworthy. 

One  positive  provision  is  ttie  increase  in  do- 
mestic discretionary  spending  of  $3.6  bilton 
with  an  adjustment  for  Federal  pay  raises. 
Postal  Service  savings  of  $1 .7  billion  are  esti- 
mated from  removal  of  the  Postal  Service 
from  the  Federal  budget. 

The  budget  extension  of  the  lumpsum  60- 
40  rule  for  1  year  wll  save  the  Treasury  $1.1 
billion.  It  also  preserves  the  cost  of  living  ad- 
justments for  retirees  and  provides  for  both  ci- 
vilian and  military  employee  raises  of  3.6  per- 
cent 

Finally,  Medicare  savings  of  $2.3  bilton  are 
raised  from  hospitals,  physicians,  and  other 
providers,  and  not  by  increasing  out-of-pocket 
costs  to  t>er>eficiaries. 

If  we  are  going  to  effectively  deal  with  the 
deficit  problem.  Congress  and  the  President 
must  continue  to  work  together.  A  bipartisan 
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compromise  that  makes  significant  progress 
on  deficit  reduction  is  an  attainabte  goal. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Panetta  budget  resolution. 

I  am  especialty  pieased  the  resolution  as- 
sumes ttw  Bankir)g  Committee  will  enact  leg- 
islation wfiich  vyiti  require  large  t>ant(s  to  pay 
deposit  insurarx»  premiums  on  foreign  depos- 
its. 

This  broadening  of  the  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance t>ase.  In  addition  to  raising  much 
needed  Federai  revenue,  would  restore  a 
measure  of  equity  in  our  Federal  deposit  irv 
aurance  system. 

Small-  arxj  medktfn-sized  banks  now  pay  far 
more  than  their  fair  share  in  deposit  insurance 
premiums.  Big  t>anks  with  large  amounts  of 
foreign  deposits  are  now  assessed  against 
only  an  average  of  38  percent  of  their  hofel- 
ings.  Smaller  banks  pay  a  premium  on  virtually 
all  of  tt)eir  deposits.  More  ttuin  80  percent  of 
the  $331  billion  in  foreign  deposits  are  now 
held  by  the  20  largest  banks.  Those  t>anks. 
which  enjoy  de  facto  protection  of  those  de- 
posits because  these  Institutions  are  deemed 
"too  big  to  fail"  do  not  pay  a  nickel  In  deposit 
insurance  premiums  on  Vn&X  $331  billion  In  de- 
posits. 

In  this  Congress  and  in  tfw  100th  Congress, 
I  have  Introduced  legislatkxi  wf>ich  would  re- 
quire the  assessment  of  foreign  deposits. 
Ourir>g  ttie  Bar>king  Committee  markup  of  H.R. 
1278,  the  FSLIC  baiksut  bill,  I  oHered  a  foreign 
deposits  assessment  amendment  whKh,  wfiile 
it  dkl  not  prevail,  served  to  stimulate  k>ng 
overdue  discussion  of  this  Important  policy 
and  budget  issue. 

This  budget  resolution  prudently  instructs 
the  Banking  Committee  to  report  legislation  on 
the  assessment  of  foreign  deposits  so  that 
$400  miHion  can  be  raised  to  reduce  tfie 
budget  defKit  I  wiU  be  among  those  on  the 
committee  working  to  carry  out  this  recom- 
mendation. The  principal  alternative  for  the 
committee  under  the  budget  process  is  a  re- 
duction of  funds  for  k>w-  arxj  moderate- 
income  housing.  Reducing  housing  funds  so 
that  big  banks  can  avoid  paying  ttieir  fair 
share  in  deposit  irfsurance  premiums  Is  unac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  Chairntan,  I  urge  the  adoptx)n  of  ttie  Pa- 
rtetta  budget  resokJtk>n. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  In 
reluctant  support  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
hjtion  106,  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  I  do  so  mainly  because  it  implements 
the  budget  agreement  reached  by  PreskJent 
Bush  and  congressional  leaders  last  month, 
and  It  establishes  a  good,  working  basis  be- 
tween the  executrve  arvj  legislative  txar^fies 
for  future  budget  negotiatnns.  However,  I  am 
concerned  that  House  Cor)current  Resolutx)n 
106  simpty  does  not  make  sufficient  cuts  in 
thedefkat 

In  aruKXJTKing  ttiat  tf>ey  had  reached  this 
agreement  on  April  14,  tf>e  txxjget  rragotiators 
unveiled  a  $28  bHlkxi  defk:it  reductkjn  pack- 
age tfiat  barely  meets  the  fiscal  year  1990 
Gramm-Rudman-HoHings  $100  billkjn  defkat 
target,  thus  avokjing  the  need  for  an  across- 
the-board  budget  cut  The  budget  agreement, 
and  this  reaokitwn.  combine  roughly  $14  bil- 
lion in  sperKfng  reductkxra  with  $14  billion  m 
increased  Federal  revenues. 


Mr.  Chairman,  like  many  other  Members  of 
Congress,  I  realize  that  this  budget  Is  based 
largely  upon  ecor)omk:  assumptions  that  are 
not  entirely  plausible,  spending  "reductkins" 
ttiat  barely  scratch  ttie  surface  of  the  deficit, 
revenue  Increases  of  an  as  yet  undetermined 
nature  and  one-time  "savings"  of  almost  $6 
billkxi  In  Federal  asset  sales. 

This  budget  resolution  also  calls  for  roughly 
$2  billkxi  In  reduced  spending  on  farm  pro- 
grams. In  actuality,  this  Is  accomplished  by 
speedir>g  up  our  crop  payments  to  Amenca's 
farmers  so  that  the  Increased  spending  occurs 
in  fiscal  year  1989,  not  fiscal  year  1990.  An 
additk>nal  $2  billkxi  In  budgetary  savings  is 
claimed  by  moving  the  U.S.  Postal  Servk:e  off- 
budget.  These  are  hardly  the  kinds  of  tough 
choKes  that  the  Congress  and  admlnistratran 
will  need  to  make  In  order  to  reduce  the 
budget  defk:it  signlficentty  over  the  next  few 
years,  as  required  by  Gramm-Rudman. 

On  the  revenue  side  of  the  equatkin.  House 
Concurrent  Resolutxxi  106  doesn't  get  much 
better.  Of  the  total  $14  billion  In  new  reve- 
nues, $5.7  billkjn  comes  from  arwther  round 
of  asset  sales,  $2.7  billkxi  from  increased 
user  fees,  and  $500  millk>n  from  improved  tax 
collectk>ns  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Most  Importantly,  this  figure  Includes  $5.3  bil- 
lkxi of  new  revenues  ttiat  have  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  administratkxi  and  congressk>nal 
leaders  at  some  later  date. 

In  detailing  some  flaws  of  this  measure  ttiat 
concern  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  mean  to 
suggest  that  formulating  a  budget  resolutk>n  is 
an  easy  task.  In  fact,  as  an  active  memt)er  of 
the  92  Group  in  recent  years,  I  know  precisely 
how  diffk:ult  it  can  t>e  to  produce  an  overall 
t>udget  bluepnnt  for  our  Government. 

In  1985,  the  92  Group  devekjped  an  alter- 
native budget  proposal  and  offered  it  on  the 
fkxx  as  a  substitute  aniendment,  alttiough  It 
was  retected.  Our  budget  plan  contained  a 
total  of  $51  bilton  In  fiscal  year  1986  defrcit 
reductkxis,  witfxxjt  any  tax  Increases,  with  a 
comprefiensive  freeze  on  defense  spending 
arvl  with  an  additkxial  $19  txllion  In  domestk: 
sperxling  reductkjns.  Accordir>g  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Offk:e  [CBO],  the  group's 
budget  had  a  total  of  $275  billk>n  In  deficit  re- 
ductkxi  over  3  years. 

In  fact,  for  fiscal  year  1988,  the  group's 
budget  proposal  had  an  estimated  budget  def- 
k:it  of  $1 1 1  billk>n,  as  compared  with  ttie  $155 
billkin  defKit  that  actually  existed  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1988.  Had  our  plan  been  adopted 
back  ttien,  Gramm-Rudman  might  not  have 
been  needed,  or  at  least  It  wouldn't  be  quite 
so  diffknjtt  to  meet  its  defrcit  targets  for  the 
coming  fiscal  years. 

Even  this  year,  the  92  Group  undertook  an 
informal  effort  to  develop  a  budget  proposal 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  We  found  roughly  $13  bil- 
lkxi in  real  spending  reductkxis  from  both  de- 
fense arxl  domestk:  sperxling  programs.  In 
finding  tfiese  savings,  we  dkl  not  resort  to 
one-time  budget  gimrrucks  or  accounting 
sleight  of  tiand. 

However,  ttie  group  has  deckled  against  of- 
fering tNs  plan  as  a  substitute  fkxx  amend- 
ment in  deference  to  the  agreement  reached 
by  congresskxial  leadership  and  the  Presi- 
dent, wtx)  tiave  promised  to  work  toward 
reachirig  a  better,  more  comprehensive  agree- 
ment for  next  year. 


In  reluctantly  supporting  this  measure,  I 
tiope  that  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
will  put  forth  renewed  efforts  toward  making 
the  diffknjit,  but  necessary,  choices  in  fashk>n- 
Ing  a  new  budget  agreement  for  fiscal  year 
1991  wtien  the  Gramm-Rudman  defkrit  target 
will  be  $64  billion.  We  can  ill  afford  to  continu- 
ously delay  confronting  the  economk:  harm 
that  our  budget  defKits  will  bring  to  our  Natk>n 
and  its  citizens  in  ttie  future. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  the  fact  that  I  cannot  support  this 
budget  resolutkjn.  I  don't  Imply  any  criticism  of 
Chairman  Panetta,  or  the  leadership,  or  any 
of  the  very  able  members  of  ttie  Budget  Com- 
mittee. They  are  simply  living  up  to  the 
pledges  made  at  the  White  House  summit  ne- 
gotiatk>ns  of  3  weeks  ago. 

But  tfiis  budget  Is  paper  thin.  It  has  no  sub- 
stance. It  says  that  Interest  rates  will  fall  from 
9  to  5.5  percent  next  year.  How  can  we  go 
and  tell  the  American  people  with  a  straight 
face  that  this  is  a  realistic  blueprint  for  sperxl- 
ing with  numbiers  like  that?  I  have  heard  sev- 
eral speakers  in  this  debate  say  that  we  need 
to  pass  this  resolutkxi  so  as  to  reassure  the 
finarx:ial  markets  of  our  intentkjn  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  and  to  bring  Feder- 
al spending  under  control. 

We  are  not  giving  the  financial  markets 
credit  for  very  much  if  we  think  this  budget  will 
reassure  them.  It  Is  shot  through  with  gim- 
mickry. How  can  we  possibly  accept  the  klea 
that  ttie  $5.3  t>illk>n  In  revenues  to  t>e  raised  In 
each  of  the  next  3  years  by  the  tax-writing 
committees— the  first  portion  supposedly 
through  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  rate? 

The  best  argument  I  have  heard  in  support 
of  this  budget  Is  that  its  passage  will  allow  us 
to  move  on  to  consideration  of  the  regular  ap- 
propriations bills  throughout  the  summer.  As 
one  Memt>er  who  is  privileged  to  serve  on  ttiat 
committee,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  would  rather 
have  a  budget  that  Is  honest  In  its  assump- 
tions and  straightfonward  in  artknjiating  prior- 
ities ttian  one  whk:h  exists  for  ttie  conven- 
ience of  our  13  appropriatkin  subcommittees. 
This  budget  does  not  present  us  with  an  op- 
portunity to  debate  how  our  constituents  want 
us  to  spend  their  tax  dollars.  It  does  not  say: 
"These  are  my  priorities,  these  are  your  prior- 
ities, let's  vote  on  them."  In  the  name  of  com- 
promise, it  is  government  by  default. 

There  may  be  some  program  totals  In  here 
whk:h  we  can  brag  about  to  our  constituents, 
but  there  are  many  more  which  I  simply 
cannot  arxJ  will  not  defend.  I  cannot  support 
the  Medk^re  cuts.  I  will  not  accept  the  cuts  In 
health  benefits  for  Federal  employees.  Military 
construction  accounts,  the  ones  that  help  us 
recailt  and  retain  qualified  personnel  for  our 
Armed  Forces,  will  be  damaged.  The  manipu- 
latk>n  of  ttie  trust  funds,  asset  sales,  and  user 
fees  Is  irresponsible.  We  will  not  fool  anybody 
with  this  plan— and  we  shoukln't  try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  vote  against 
this  budget.  But  I  must  ask  my  colleagues  to 
kx)k  at  House  Concunent  Resolution  106  as 
the  product  of  a  wink  and  a  nod  and  to  ask 
our  negotiators  from  the  Congress  to  go  back 
to  the  White  House  and  to  Insist  that  OMB 
play  straight  with  ttie  American  people.  I  urge 
you  to  vote  down  this  resolutkxi. 
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Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  voice  my  opposition  to  this  txidget  resolu- 
tion. I  realize  the  administration  and  congres- 
sional leaders  staiggled  to  reach  this  agree- 
ment. I  realize  this  may  be  the  l)est  most 
people  feel  we  can  reach.  Unfortunately,  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  the  meas- 
ure. 

First  of  all,  the  resolution  calls  for  $5.3  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes.  I  have  stated  repeatedly 
that  I  will  not  support  additional  taxes  to  solve 
our  budget  problems.  Although  there  may  be 
revenue  raising  options  available  to  us  which 
are  not  blatantly  defined  as  tax  increases, 
agreeir»g  to  this  resolution  puts  us  on  record 
in  support  of  "unspecified"  revenue  in- 
creases—which could  amount  to  taxes.  The 
resolution  does  not  make  restrictions  on 
whkrfi  taxes  will  be  considered  for  increases.  I 
fear  that  a  vote  tor  this  resolution  would  be  a 
blanket  vote  for  whatever  tax  increases  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  decides 
to  recommend. 

One  reason  I  am  so  opposed  to  tax  in- 
creases as  a  part  of  our  deficit  reduction 
equation  is  our  past  record.  According  to  a 
recent  publication  on  the  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  by  the  Heritage  Foundation  entitled, 
"Slashing  the  Deficit."  Federal  revenues  are 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  $80  billion  per 
year  while  Federal  spending  has  increased  by 
more  than  $60  billion  annually.  Since  1980, 
Federal  spending  has  grown  more  than  90 
percent  and  tax  revenue  have  increased  by 
about  89  percent,  according  to  citizens  for  a 
sound  economy.   The  total   tax  burden  for 
Americans  is  at  an  all  time  high.  A  recent 
Roper  survey  said  73  percent  of  Amencans 
oppose  tax  increases  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  deficit  Tax  increases  are  not  the  answer. 
The  other  problem  with  this  budget  resolu- 
tion is  that  it  demonstrates  very  little  spending 
restrant.  I  believe  a  better  effort  to  control 
Government  spending  needs  to  be  made.  The 
same  Roper  survey  I  refen-ed  to  earlier  point- 
ed out  that  those  surveyed  felt  any  new  taxes 
raised  would  merely  be  spent  by  Congress  on 
new  programs  rather  than  be  applied  to  deficit 
reductton.  I  share  their  view. 

Since  first  coming  to  Congress  I  have  advo- 
cated the  concept  of  an  across-the-board 
freeze  in  spending,  with  the  exemption  of 
cost-of-living  adjustments,  and  no  new  taxes. 
An  amendnrwnt  is  being  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  Congressman  Kasich, 
which  closely  reflects  this  position,  and  I  com- 
mend him  and  support  him  in  his  efforts.  Citi- 
zens for  a  Sound  Economy  have  estimated 
that  a  complete  freeze  on  Federal  spending 
would  create  a  budget  surplus  in  as  little  as  2 

years. 

I  regret  I  am  unable  to  support  this  biparti- 
san budget  agreement  It  may  be  enough  to 
get  us  by  temporarily,  but  it  is  far  from  the 
answer  to  our  budgetary  problems.  Spending 
restraint  not  revenue  increases  are  the 
answer. 

Mr  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bipartisan  budget  agreement.  I  do 
so  with  some  reluctance  because  I  recognize 
the  difficult  circumstances  under  which  the 
distinguished  Budget  Committee  chairman.  Mr. 
Panetta.  was  forced  to  negotiate.  I  think  he 
deserves  credit  for  his  diligence  and  perser- 
verence.  He  has  succeeded  in  bringing  some 


reason  to  the  Bush  administration's  original 
budget  proposal.  However,  given  the  final 
product.  I  am  unable  to  support  the  agree- 
ment 

After  years  of  massive  increases  in  defense 
spending  without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
national  security,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
time  has  come  to  cut  defense  spending, 

Important  social  programs,  which  received 
an  unfair  burden  of  the  domestic  spending 
cuts  during  the  Reagan  administration  must 
t>e  restored  and  in  some  cases  increased  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  population.  It  is  unwise 
to  continue  to  undertund  cost-effective,  suc- 
cessful programs.  And  finally,  we  must  restore 
fairness  to  the  tax  system.  Campaign  slogans 
do  not  make  good  tax  policy.  Those  who  ben- 
efited most  ft'om  the  regressive  tax  polteies  of 
the  Reagan  administration  must  tiegin  to  pay 
a  fairer  share  of  the  overall  tax  burden. 

I  would  first  like  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee  and  the 
House  leadership  for  their  diligence  and  hard 
work  in  negotiating  with  the  Bush  administra- 
tion under  difficult  circumstances.  No  doubt 
the  efforts  of  Chaimian  Panetta  brought  the 
final  budget  agreement  closer  to  a  reasonable 
and  fair  document  than  the  original  budget 
proposal  of  President  Bush.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  administration's  approach  to 
this  budget  is  only  a  slight  improvement  over 
that  of  the  Reagan  administratran. 

The  fundamental  principles  which  governs 
the  PreskJent's  approach  to  budgeting  re- 
mains flawed.  This  administration  continues  to 
believe  that  it  can  achieve  a  more  balanced 
budget  without  cutting  defense  spending  and 
without  raising  any  new  revenue.  By  this  logk:, 
all  spending  reductions  would  come  ft'om  cut- 
ting important  social  programs,  many  of  which 
were  slashed  by  the  Reagan  administration 
during  the  past  8  years. 

In  its  zeal  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  the 
Bush  administration,  as  well  as  the  Reagan 
administration  before  it,  has  been  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish.  Investments  in  the  health 
and  educatkjn  of  our  children  may  cost  money 
in  the  short  mn,  but  these  programs  clearty 
save  billkjns  of  dollars  in  the  long  run. 

In  this  important  area,  the  DenKicratH;  lead- 
ership understands  the  need  to  resist  drastic 
cuts  in  domestic  spending.  To  its  credit  it  was 
able  to  force  the  Bush  administration  to 
accept  some  modest  increases  in  domestic 
discretionary  spending.  High  priority  items 
such  as  Head  Start,  AIDS,  MedicakJ,  student 
akJ.  as  well  as  other  tow-income  programs  are 
given  increases  above  the  rate  of  inflation. 
While  these  increases  are  certainly  better  than 
the  levels  proposed  by  President  Bush,  they 
still  fall  short  of  the  fijnds  necessary  to  ade- 
quately address  many  of  the  problems  whk:h 
continue  to  plague  our  Nation. 

Defense  spending  must  be  reduced  as  part 
of  an  overall  deficit  reduction  program.  There 
is  an  absolute  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Bush 
administration  to  accept  that  the  defense 
buildup,  whkrfi  more  than  doubled  the  defense 
budget  during  the  Reagan  administration,  is 
no  longer  necessary. 

The  Soviet  Unkjn  has  shown  a  willingness 
to  negotiate  about  a  whole  range  of  military 
issues  which  would  allow  the  United  States  to 
reduce  its  defense  spending.  However,  the 
Bush  administratton  continues  to  claim  the 


need  to  upgrade  program  after  program  within 
the  defense  budget.  Just  last  week,  President 
Bush  announced  his  intention  to  proceed  with 
development  of  both  the  MX  missile  and  the 
Midgetman  missile.  Apart  ft^om  the  strategk: 
problems  with  this  proposal,  this  is  clearty  the 
most  expensive  way  to  solve  the  problem  of 
our  land-based  nuclear  deterrent  As  long  as 
the  administration  continues  to  cling  to  the 
belief  that  throwing  money  at  the  Pentagon 
somehow  scares  the  Soviet  Unton,  no  negoti- 
ator, no  matter  how  skillful,  will  be  able  to 
strike  a  reasonable  compromise. 

Another  problem  with  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's approach  to  budgeting  is  the  steadfast 
refusal  to  accept  any  new  revenue  as  a  way 
to  help  shrink  the  deficit.  It  is  clear,  that  much 
of  this  refusal  represents  a  political  deciston 
on  the  part  of  Vno  administi-ation  to  avokj  em- 
ban-assment  in  light  of  the  Presklent's  "no 
new  taxes"  pledge.  No  matter  what  the 
reason,  it  is  clear  that  we  will  not  solve  the 
fundamental  budget  prot}lem  without  broaden- 
ing the  tax  base  whreh  was  severely  under- 
mined during  the  earty  years  of  the  Reagan 
administration.  Again,  this  position  puts  any 
negotiator  at  a  severe  disadvantage.  The  bi- 
partisan budget  agreement  contains  $14  t)il- 
Iton  in  new  revenue.  But  in  a  throwback  to  the 
Reagan  years,  most  of  these  revenue  in- 
creases are  achieved  through  gimmicky  pro- 
cedures like  asset  sales,  user  fees,  and  other 
offsetting  collections.  This  approach  does  not 
solve  the  underlying  problem. 

In  closing,  I  would  again  like  to  compliment 
Mr.  Panetta  for  the  open  manner  in  whrch  he 
discharged  his  difficult  assignment  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  with  distinction  and  integri- 
ty. As  we  look  to  the  future,  I  hope  we  can  re- 
solve the  outstanding  issues  of  fairness  and 
budget  priorities  which  have  prevented  a 
longer-range  tKidget  agreement  and  which 
continue  to  keep  our  budget  chronk»lly  imbal- 
anced.  However  we  proceed,  we  must  always 
resist  the  temptation  to  balance  the  budget  at 
the  expense  of  ttwse  who  are  the  most  vul- 
nerable in  our  society.  1  believe  that  in  ttw 
long  run,  programs  which  help  those  rriost  in 
need  will  help  lead  to  a  sto^onger,  more  pros- 
perous, arnJ  economically  stable  America. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  budget  resolution  tiefore  us  today. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  failings  of  this 
budget  are  not  the  failures  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  The  House  is  greatty  in- 
debted to  the  excellent  leadership  of  Mr.  Pa- 
netta. I'm  sure  if  we  left  Mr.  Panetta  aiooo 
in  a  room  to  draft  the  budget  I'd  be  speaking 
in  favor  of  that  budget  today.  Unfortunately, 
that  was  not  the  case  in  this  budget 

Two  years  ago  we  accepted  a  modest  2- 
year  budget  compromise.  Some  of  us  dkln't 
like  the  txjdget  gimmkjks  involved  in  tf>e  com- 
promise, but  we  agreed  to  it  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  would  await  a  newly  elected 
President  to  arrive  and  provide  leadership  in 
the  area  of  reducing  the  deficit. 

Today  we  have  a  new  administration  and  a 
greater  need  for  deficit  reduction,  but  the  gim- 
mk*ry  lives  on.  Two  years  ago  we  decided  to 
await  leadership  on  deficit  reduction.  I  don't 
think  we  can  wait  any  tonger. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  may  comply  with 
Gramm-Rudman,  iMt  it  does  not  comply  with 
reality.  Although  many  of  us  differed  as  to 
what  we  meant  to  accomplish  by  tf)e  enact- 
ment of  Gramm-Rudman,  cleart>  Congress  In- 
terxled  by  its  most  recent  change  to  reduce 
the  deficit  by  S36  billion  annually.  We  have 
not  only  failed  in  that  effort,  the  deficit  has  ac- 
tually grown.  In  the  last  2  years  the  deficit  has 
grown  from  $149  t)illion  to  S155  billion  to  $163 
biKon.  The  reason  for  this  failure  is  the  contin- 
ued use  of  the  so-called  "smoke  ar>d  mirrors" 
budget  trickery.  This  year  the  smoke  is  so 
thick  we  cannot  see  the  mirrors.  Let  me  cite 
just  a  few  examples.  We've  accepted  Vne 
President's  economic  assumptions  such  as  in- 
terest rates  of  5.5  percent.  Yet  each  of  us 
knows  that  these  estimates  will  not  be  ob- 
tairwd.  The  more  realistic  CBO  baseline  would 
have  tt>e  deficit  $19.9  billk>n  higher. 

On  ttw  spending  side  we  have  used  every 
gimmick  Imaginable.  The  budget  resolution  ac- 
celerates spending,  takes  programs  off-t>udget 
arxj  uses  one-time  bookkeeping  savings  as 
ways  to  say  we  are  cutting  sperxlir>g  when  we 
are  not  On  Vne  revemje  side  we  use  asset 
sales  ttiat  will  probably  not  occur,  unspecified 
new  revenues— despite  ttie  disagreement  with 
the  White  House — and  tf>e  perennial  "better 
tax  compliance"  to  grossly  exaggerate  tt>e 
reverwe  component  for  deficit  reduction. 

The  erxj  result  Is  that  if  this  budget  resolu- 
tion is  carried  out  each  of  us  knows  that  the 
deficit  next  year  will  be  even  greater  than  tfvs 
year's  deficit 

There  Is  an  alternative.  I  recently  received  a 
report  from  the  Council  on  Cornpetitlveness 
that  I  ttiink  lays  out  a  sound  strategy  for  our 
Nation.  First  It  recognizes  that  continuing 
budget  deficits  remain  our  greatest  obstacle  to 
becoming  rrKX'e  competitive  In  tt>e  world  mar- 
ketplace. Second,  it  recommends  Investments 
in  human  arnj  capital  resources  to  further  erv 
hance  American  competitiver>ess. 

To  fund  deficit  reduction  In  the  short  term 
arxl  strategic  Investment  In  the  long  term  the 
courx:tl  recommends  real  budget  cuts  and  real 
taxes.  And  wtx)  are  the  authors  of  this  report? 
John  Young,  president  of  Hewlett-Packard. 
John  Ong.  president  of  B.F.  Goodrich.  Dor^kJ 
Petersen,  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  The 
presidents  of  MIT,  Camegie-Melkxi,  North- 
western and  Raddiffe  Colleges.  Leaders  from 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  the  CommurMcatk^ns 
Workers  of  Amehca.  and  the  United  Steel 
Workers.  If  such  a  diverse  group  can  reach 
consensus  on  this  issue,  surely  we  in  Corv 
gress  can  do  the  same. 

We  can't  slip  l>y  any  k>nger  Ttie  defk:it 
won't  wait  tfw  last  8  years  have  stx}wn  us 
that  In  ttie  early  1980's  we  waited  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  supply  side  economics  and 
rtew  federalism  to  bring  the  budget  into  shape 
•TKJ  it  dkln't  happen  Two  years  ago  we  decid- 
ed to  wait  for  new  Presidential  leadership  and 
it  hasn't  arrived.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
act 

Most  observers  believe  the  credK>ility  of 
Congress  has  suffered  in  recent  times.  By  ap- 
proving tfiis  txxlget  resolution — knowing  It  will 
not  do  wtiat  we  aie  telling  the  American  publk: 
M  wHI  do— we  will  only  make  It  more  diffKult 
for  Congress  to  regain  the  credibility  we're 
going  to  need  to  truly  deal  with  the  budget 


Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  contin- 
ue ttie  debate  on  txidget  priorities.  The  budget 
re8olutk>n.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  106, 
Is  tf>e  focus  of  our  attention.  I  woukj  like  to 
commend  Representative  Leon  Panetta  for 
ttie  time  and  effort  expended  in  developing  a 
budget  plan  so  that  It  could  be  brought  to  the 
fkxx  quKkly.  I  appreciate  the  pressures  Rep- 
resentative Panetta  and  the  budget  commit- 
tee faced  and  the  desire  of  everyone  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  budget  matters. 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to  have  a  tHidget 
agreement  behind  us,  I  cannot  support  this 
resolution.  Just  any  budget  agreement  will  not 
and  shoukj  not  suffk»  In  our  efforts  to  ad- 
dress critKal  priorities  and  resolve  the  budget 
defwit.  For  too  long,  our  budgets  have  been 
nothing  more  than  sleight  of  hand  tricks  which 
have  Increased  defense  spending  at  the  ex- 
pense of  domestk:  expenditures  and  a  rising 
deficit.  Some  of  the  past  budgets  have  been 
expedient  and  were  approved  in  order  to 
avoid  Immediate  or  potential  financial  crises. 
This  Is  ttie  year,  however,  wtien  substance 
must  take  precedence  over  appearance. 

True  deficit  cutting  should  not  tie  premised 
on  an  illusory  target  which  has  tieen  created 
by  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  [GRH].  The 
target  figure,  upon  whk:h  the  entire  budget 
resolutkin  sits  rattier  tenuously,  is  one  for 
which  ttie  budget  numtiers  have  been  mas- 
saged so  tfiat  they  conveniently  match  ttie  ar- 
tificially created  projected  deficit  target.  We 
worry  each  year  not  about  reality  but  whether 
we  can  avokj  an  estimated  projection.  Even 
the  protected  deficit  is  built  on  thin  air. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  [CBO] 
analysis  calculates  that  the  true  deficit  will  be 
atxxjt  $20  t)illlon  higher  than  the  estimates  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  [0MB). 
To  craft  an  agreement  any  agreement  we 
have  "adjusted"  our  estimates  by  accepting 
highly  suspect  economic  assumptkKis.  We 
also  have  managed  to  "save"  money  by  shift- 
ing numbers.  We  have  deluded  ourselves  and 
ottiers  Into  accepting  lower  projected  deficit 
figures  by  Including  or  not  including  certain 
programs.  We  Include  Social  Secunty  trust 
funds  and  ttie  funds  from  ttie  Medicare  surtax 
but  delete  the  p)ost  office.  These  are  only  a 
few  examples.  This  Is  the  type  of  "creative  ac- 
counting"  that  resulted  in  the  present  savings 
and  loan  crisis.  Just  as  ttie  S&L  problem  has 
grown  dramatk^lly  In  the  past  few  years,  such 
accounting  practKes  will  have  the  same  effect 
on  ttie  Federal  txjdget  and  ttie  seriousness  of 
tfie  defKit.  This  type  of  accounting  must 
cease. 

The  rigkjity  of  GRH  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count cfianging  needs,  unforseen  circum- 
stances or  crises  of  ttie  moment.  Nor  does  It 
take  Into  account  problems  ignored  for  8 
years  now  at  a  critical  stage,  which  cost  more 
money  and  have  spawned  addltnnal  prob- 
lems. In  order  to  make  ttie  defk:it  picture  rosy, 
we  simply  move  the  numtiers  to  another  ac- 
count and  daim  it  does  not  affect  the  budget 
all  in  an  attempt  to  placate  the  dknates  of 
GRH. 

If  we  accept  ttie  unrealistk:  economk:  as- 
sumpttons  and  shifting  numt>ers  this  year,  we 
will  face  Insurmountable  hurdles  In  the  next 
few  years.  Under  GRH  we  would  tie  required 
to  make  massive  spending  cuts  In  both  de- 
fense and  domestic  programs  ttiat  couW  not 


be  absorbed.  This  law  must  be  repealed  In 
order  to  reallstk»lly  confront  the  problems 
and  find  ttie  answers.  The  decisions  will  not 
be  simple  and  more  than  likely  be  unpopular, 
however,  they  are  overdue. 

Oklahomans  tell  me  they  want  to  have  defi- 
cit reductkjn.  They  understand  the  impact  of 
the  deficit  on  growth  and  development.  They 
also  tell  me  that  there  are  serious  problems 
they  would  like  to  see  addressed.  These  In- 
clude, among  others,  rural  health  care,  hous- 
ing sfiortages,  deficiencies  in  veteran's  pro- 
grams and  Indian  programs,  the  problem  of 
high  school  dropouts,  education,  drug  and 
crime  problems.  Environmental  cleanups  and 
nuclear  facility  cleanups  are  a  growing  con- 
cern. Resolution  of  these  problems  are  de- 
sired but  not  at  the  expense  of  an  appropriate 
level  of  defense.  To  ignore  these  core  domes- 
tic issues  will  result  in  a  greatly  reduced 
standard  of  living  for  the  k>ng  term. 

As  an  indivklual  member,  I  do  not  have  the 
answer  to  the  defk^.  I  do  believe  that  the 
budget  process  should  not  be  predicated  on  a 
sham  and  should  start  over  from  an  honest 
assessment  of  the  fiscal  situation.  From  that 
point,  we  should  address  the  deficit  as  a  prob- 
lem In  and  of  itself  and  not  as  a  moving  target 
adjusted  around  spending  priorities. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolutkjn  (H.  Con. 
Res.  106)  whk:h  implements  the  April  14, 
1 989,  bipartisan  budget  agreement  with  Presi- 
dent Bush.  I  am  glad  that  the  transportation 
budget  functwn  Is  among  the  high  priority 
functions,  but  I  do  tiave  a  great  concern  over 
one  of  the  elements  In  the  budget  under  that 
function. 

My  concern  lies  In  the  budget's  dependence 
on  Coast  Guard  user  fees  to  raise  $200  mil- 
lion In  revenue  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  While  I 
do  not  oppose  reasonable  user  fees,  I  have 
always  opposed  ttie  administration's  propos- 
als to  charge  recreational  boating  fees.  These 
proposals  are  not  user  fees,  but  simply  new 
taxes  In  disguise.  These  fees  do  not  have  any 
relatk)n  to  services  received  by  recreational 
tioaters.  They  are  designed  to  raise  a  specific 
amount  of  money  and  relieve  some  of  the 
pressure  on  the  Coast  Guard  budget.  Howev- 
er, I  have  yet  to  see  a  proposal  that  would  ac- 
tually help  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  supporters  of  Coast  Guard  user  fees  do 
not  seem  to  understand  the  contribution  al- 
ready made  to  the  Coast  Guard  budget  by 
tioaters  through  the  existing  motortioat  fuel 
tax.  The  user  fee  proposals  are  even  more 
objectkinable  during  a  time  when  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  reducing  services  to  recreational 
boaters  in  general. 

The  law  provides  guidelines  for  legitimate 
user  fees  under  section  664  of  title  14  and 
section  9701  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 
These  existing  laws  require  that— 

The  fee  must  be  fair,  equal  to  the  cost  to 
ttie  Government  and  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
servwe  to  the  recipient. 

There  can  be  no  ctiarges  for  natkinal  de- 
fense, emergency  search  and  rescue,  or  serv- 
ices that  benefit  a  large  segment  of  the  public. 

The  Government  must  go  through  the 
normal  regulatory  process  so  that  all  of  the 
justifications  are  open  to  publk;  scrutiny.  In 
ottier  words,  ttiey  are  not  authorized  a  blank 
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check  to  charge  whatever  they  want  for  a 
service. 
And  finally,  a  full  accounting  must  t>e  made 

of  any  fees. 

On  this  last  point  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Coast  Guard  have  failed  to  submit  the  statuto- 
rily mandated  accounting  under  section  664(c) 
of  title  14,  United  States  Code.  Because  they 
cannot  account  fof  existing  user  fees  and  their 
use  that  they  will  t)e  able  to  properly  imple- 
ment any  new  user  fees.  I  am  skeptical  based 
on  this  alone. 

The  proposed  recreational  boat  fee  does 
not  meet  the  legal  test  in  many  respects.  The 
proposed  fees  against  commercial  vessel  op- 
erators for  Coast  Guard  services  also  violate 
several  of  these  legal  requirements.  I  am  re- 
luctant to  impose  new  fees  on  the  American 
merchant  vessel  industry  that  is  already  strug- 
gling, because  I  do  not  t>elieve  that  the  admin- 
istration has  adequately  assessed  the  tme 
economic  impact  of  these  fees  on  the  indus- 
try. 

I  support  the  President  in  his  pledge  against 
new  taxes,  and  will  once  again  oppose  these 
taxes  in  the  guise  of  Coast  Guard  boating 
fees  or  any  other  unreasonable  fees. 

I  will  be  working  with  other  members  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  to 
find  a  more  equitable  way  to  nDeet  the  require- 
ments of  this  budget  resolutton. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  106— the 
fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolution. 

The  year  he  left  the  Presidency,  former 
President  Jimmy  Carter  sakJ,  "The  American 
people  have  always  recognized  that  education 
is  one  of  the  soundest  investments  they  can 

make." 

Needless  to  say.  the  last  administration  was 
a  Scrooge  with  funds  for  education.  The  per- 
centage share  of  total  Federal  outlays— the 
gross  national  product— fell  from  2.5  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1981  to  1.7  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
When  adjusted  for  inflatton,  total  appropria- 
tkjns  lor  the  Department  of  Education  fell  by 
4.1  percent 

In  our  haste  to  balance  the  budget  and  not 
raise  taxes,  we  have  neglected  the  tomon^ow 
of  this  Nation— our  children  and  young  adults. 
The  educational  system  of  this  country  is  in 
sad  shape.  Our  high  school  dropout  rate  is  25 
percent  compared  to  Japan's  2  percent.  That 
means  that  each  year.  700.000  high  school 
students  give  up  their  academic  goals  and  a 
chance  for  a  bright  future. 

Another  300,000  are  graduating  with  defi- 
cient skills  in  basic  reading  and  computation. 
They  do  not  contribute  to  the  country's  eco- 
nomic well-being  as  we  know  high-quality  edu- 
cational programs  lead  directly  to  a  productive 

work  force. 

Other  countries'  students  are  excelling  in 
areas  where  our  students  are  failing.  American 
high  school  seniors  in  advanced  placement 
studies  for  science  finished  last  in  a  recent 
test  administered  to  more  than  200,000  stu- 
dents in  7,581  schools  woridwide. 

Increasing  Federal  funding  for  education 
would  actually  save  us  money  in  other  areas. 
The  Committee  on  Economic  Development,  a 
group  of  corporate  leaders  throughout  Amer- 
ka  estimates  that  for  every  $1  spent  in  eariy 
interoention  and  education,  $5  is  saved  in  re- 


medial education,  welfare,  and  crime  control. 
But  today,  there  is  room  for  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  those  children  of  low-income  families 
who  are  eligible  for  Head  Start  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

As  our  future,  our  young  people  should  be  a 
top  priority.  They  deserve  more  than  the 
piecemeal  handouts  of  the  last  8  years  we 
have  given  to  education.  Mr.  Bush  wants  to 
be  the  education  President.  He  has  a  long 
way  to  go.  Under  his  budget,  key  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs,  including 
chapter  1.  could  be  cut  by  $1.9  billion. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
tees'  drug  abuse  prevention  and  education  ac- 
tivities could  be  cut  $170  million  below  levels 
set  in  the  1988  dmg  bill  under  Mr.  Bush's 
budget. 

This  budget  resolution  is  a  much  more  fa- 
vorable alternative.  House  Concurent  Resolu- 
tion 106  would  provide  $42  billk>n— an  in- 
crease of  about  $4  billion  over  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  education  programs,  such  as 
Pell  grants  and  the  Stafford  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram, formeriy  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program.  Thus,  low-income,  high-risk  students 
will  have  continued  access  to  the  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  they  need. 

However,  House  Concun'ent  Resolution  106 
is  not  fault  free.  We  still  are  not  sure  of  its 
impact  on  wort<er  health  and  safety. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  are  hoping  that  the  1990's 
will  be  a  kinder  and  gentler  decade  for  Ameri- 
can workers  than  the  1980's  were.  Workplace 
injuries  and  illnesses  have  actually  risen.  After 
several  years  of  voluntary  compliance  under 
the  Reagan  administration,  when  at  least  25 
percent  of  all  workplace  injuries  and  illnesses 
were  not  recorded  or  reported,  a  recent  desire 
to  enforce  the  recording  of  occupational  ill- 
ness and  deaths  has  uncovered  a  rise  in  oc- 
cupational accidents. 

The  National  Safety  Council  reports  that  in 
1987,  11,100  Americans  died  on  the  job  and 
another  1.8  million  suffered  disabling  injuries 
at  wori<.  Those  losses  cost  the  United  States 
$42.2  billion. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  reports  that  the  rate  of  inju- 
ries and  illnesses  per  100  full-time  wortters 
has  increased  from  7.9  in  1986  to  8.3  in  1987. 
During  the  course  of  the  1980's,  Federal 
funding  has  actually  decreased  for  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety.  The  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  received  7 
percent  less  in  real  dollar  terms  in  1988  than 
it  did  in  1980. 

The  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
received  almost  one-fifth  less  in  1988  than  it 
dkl  in  1980.  The  administratran  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1990  is  less  than  adequate  for 
OSHA  and  MSHA  and  guts  the  entire  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
program. 

It's  very  unlikely  that  OSHA  will  have  the  re- 
sources to  adequately  protect  wortters  as  re- 
quired by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970.  With  the  increase  in  occupational 
injuries  and  illness,  I  can't  figure  out  why  the 
President  proposed  a  budget  where  OSHA  will 
receive  less  than  is  necessary  to  keep  up  with 

inflation.  ,.^oLJA  . 

This  budget  won't  even  permit  OSHA  to 
bring  its  force  of  compliance  officers  up  to  the 


level  required  by  the  1989  appropriations.  In 
the  past  2  years,  there  has  only  been  a  net 
gain  of  seven  health  and  safety  inspectors. 
The  Presklent's  budget  request  includes  au- 
thorization for  1 ,971  health  and  safety  inspec- 
tors—that's quite  a  few  more  than  the  1,166 
who  are  currently  on  t>oard. 

Administi^ation  wants  to  reduce  the  budget 
for  NIOSH  by  one-third— fi-om  last  year's 
amount  of  $70.4  million  to  a  mere  $44.3  mil- 
lion for  1990. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  message  we  are 
sending  to  the  American  worker  is  that  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  aren't  important. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  shortcomings,  this  resolu- 
tion may  be  the  best  possible  proposal  under 
the  present  fiscal  resti-aints.  It  will  tiim  the 
Federal  deficit  to  the  $100  billk>n  target  set  by 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Panetta  and  the  other 
members  of  tl>e  Budget  Committee  for  work- 
ing together  and  making  the  best  of  a  no-win 
situation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  106. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  tHpartisan  budget  agreement  for  fiscal 
year  1990  put  forth  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee. 

The  Federal  budget  deficit  has  been  cited 
time  and  time  again  as  the  overriding  concern 
of  the  American  publk;  and  they  are  looking  to 
us  for  leadership  on  this  critical  issue.  We  all 
realize  that  huge,  recumng  deficits  remain  a 
grave  threat  to  our  Nation's  economy  and  I 
am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  President  Bush 
and  congressional  leaders  could  agree  upon 
the  framework  for  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget 
which  calls  for  approximately  $28  billion  in 
deficit  reduction. 

This  budget  resolution  implements  that 
agreement  and  is  a  successful  first  step 
toward  further  discussion  on  the  many  com- 
plex budgetary  issues  which  await  us.  When 
implemented,  this  resolution  will  both  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  target  in  fiscal  year 
1990  of  $100  billion  and  avoid  across-the- 
board  sequestration  cuts  this  October. 

Automatic  sequesto^ation  wouM  drastically 
curtail  ttie  ability  of  ttie  Congress  to  respond 
to  the  pressing  needs  of  our  country,  such  as 
education,  health  care,  ti-ansportation.  the  war 
on  daigs.  and  our  critical  science,  space, 
technology,  and  defense  initiatives.  This 
agreement  would  eliminate  the  need  to 
employ  a  sequester  threat  as  a  motivation  for 
deficit  reduction  and  it  also  provides  us  with  a 
good  starting  point  for  the  passage  of  all  13 
separate  appropriations  bills  by  the  start  of 
the  fiscal  year  on  October  1 .  thereby  avoiding 
the  need  for  a  continuing  resolution.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  a  Ijipartisan  approach  to  tfie 
tough  chowes  that  must  be  confronted  if  we 
are  to  solve  the  deficit  crisis. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  is  a  sound 
agreement  which  will  allow  us  to  move  for- 
ward as  a  nation  and  send  a  sb^ong  signal  to 
our  financial  markets,  and  the  American 
people,  that  we  in  the  Congress  are  capable 
of  serious  deficit  reduction  and  that  we  are 
willing  and  able  to  work  together  to  achieve  it 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting the  fiscal  year  1990  bipartisan  budget 
agreement 
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Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  House 
cormders  the  1990  tjudget  resolution,  I  would 
like  to  communicate  several  concerns  which  I 
•sk  that  you  keep  in  mind  as  you  consider  the 
heatlh  portions  of  that  txjdget  resolution. 

Modteakj.  a  popular  txjdget-cutting  target  of 
the  last  administratnn  and  a  program  covering 
less  than  one-half  of  poor  Americans,  is  t>eing 
arKl  shouW  contirHie  to  t>e  shieWed  against 
any  further  cuts  in  this  already  shredded  por- 
tion of  the  lotion's  safety  net.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting MedRakJ,  I  asked  ttut  tt>e  Budget  Conv 
mittee  make  room  in  the  budget  for  a  3  to  5 
year  phase-in  of  Medicakt  protectk)n  for  all 
poor  persons.  The  first  year  phase-in  should 
be  devoted  to  wtiatever  additiorul  protectk>n 
can  t>e  provkled  for  poor  cfiikjren  and  preg- 
nant women  and   still   satisfy   tiudget  corv 


Though  not  completely  satisfied,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  tfiat  $200  million  has  t>een 
made  available  for  tf>e  Medicaid  package  irv 
Iroduced  by  Representative  Wax  man,  other 
members  of  tfie  Er>ergy  arxj  ComrDerce  Com- 
mittee and  me.  This  Medicaid  package, 
ttwugh  modest  in  its  magnitude,  would  take  a 
very  important  first  step  toward  dealing  with 
infant  mortality,  improving  chiW  health,  caring 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  carir>g  for  tfie  frail 
etderly,  and  providing  hospce  support  to  the 
dying. 

With  respect  to  Medcare,  I  asked  that  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Congress  continue 
to  take  the  positwn  in  the  budget  resohitkKi 
that  there  be  no  MedKare  cuts  wtw:h  Increase 
beneficiary  out-of-pocket  costs.  As  document- 
ed in  my  Aging  Committee's  out-of-pocket 
health  cost  study— t>ased  on  a  study  by  the 
Health  Care  Fyrmnanq  Administration — elderly 
out-of-pocket  health  costs  increased  to  18.1 
percent  of  ekjerty  income  In  1968 — up  sut>- 
stantially  from  12.7  percent  of  irKome  in  1980. 
Even  without  further  budget  cuts,  greater  and 
greater  percentages  of  ekJerty  Income  are  pro- 
tected to  go  toward  health  care.  Again,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  taken  positive 
action  and  irKkided.  at  tfie  request  of  myself 
arid  others,  tf>e  foMowing  language; 

It  is  the  Committee's  Intention  that  none 
of  the  savingB  directed  to  be  achieved  in 
Medicare  shall  come  from  provisions  that 
reduce  aervlces  or  Increase  costs  to  l>enefici- 
artea. 

With  respect  to  the  overall  Medicare  reduc- 
tions of  S2.3  biMon,  I  still  have  very  serious 
ooTKems.  I  asked  that  the  Budget  Committee 
take  aN  reasonable  steps  to  minimize  Medi- 
care provider  payment  cuts — especially  hospi- 
lal  payments — and  reject  ttK>se  provider  cuts 
hawinga  a  significant  negative  impact  on 
ftealth  care  access  and  quality.  While  I  under- 
starxl  and  appreciate  VnaX  this  figure  is  less 
tiMn  one-half  of  President  Bush's  proposed 
reductions  and  less  tfian  tfie  Senate  Budget 
Committee's  proposed  reductions.  I  have  seri- 
ous doubts  ttiat  Medicare  can  absorb  $2.3  bil- 
lion in  cuts  wittxxit  jeopardizing  health  care 
quality.  accessiMity,  and  affordability  for  Medi- 
care t>enefkaahes. 

Again.  I  am  pleased  that  tfie  committee  has 
taken  positive  action  and  irxHuded.  at  the  re- 
quest of  myself  and  others,  ttie  folk>wing  laiv 


The  committee  further  urges  that  the  au- 
thorizing committees  proceed  with  extreme 


caution  relative  to  Medicare  provider 
changes  which  may  negatively  affect  health 
care  access  and  quality. 

Even  with  this  language,  I  remain  deeply 
concerned.  Congress  again  seems  prepared 
to  make  major  reductions  In  Medk»re  witfiout 
understanding  what  Impact  tfiese  cuts  will 
have  on  Medicare  t>eneflclanes. 

On  the  Issue  of  biomedical  research,  I  ap- 
plaud ttie  continued  attention  given  to  AIDS 
research  funding  by  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration and  strongly  support  the  proposed 
expansion.  However,  I  remain  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  paltry  progress  we  are 
making  In  funding  Alzheimer's  and  related  dis- 
orders research.  In  Alzheimer's,  we  have  one 
of  tfie  most  costly  diseases  In  both  personal 
and  dollar  terms,  yet  we  are  spending  only  a 
little  over  $100  millkjn  for  research.  In  com- 
parison, we  spend  anyvyhere  from  $500  millk>n 
to  over  $1  billk>n  for  research  on  the  other 
major  diseases,  for  example,  cancer,  AIDS, 
heart  disease.  Though  still  less  than  what  we 
will  be  spending  on  the  other  major  diseases, 
I  asked  that  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
commit  Itself  to  a  3-year  phase-In  of  an  Alz- 
fieimer's  research  initiative  reaching  an  annual 
commitment  of  $500  million  by  1992.  Sadly, 
this  budget  resolutK>n  Is  silent  on  the  Issue  of 
Alzfieimer's  research. 

Finally,  though  making  no  specific  recom- 
mendatk>n  to  the  Budget  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  kKig-term  care.  I  do  ask  that  the 
committee  and  tfie  Congress  continue  its  con- 
sideratkjn  of  how  tfie  long-term  care  problem 
might  be  handled  within  tfie  context  of  the 
Federal  txidget  and  be  open  to  tfie  prospect 
of  a  congressional  consensus  on  resolving  the 
k>ng-term  care  Issue  being  readied  before  tfie 
end  of  tfie  101st  Congress. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  do  fully 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficits  facing  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministratkxi.  However,  I  also  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  obligatK>ns  to  Its 
people,  especially  the  most  vulnerable. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  are  going  to  vote  on  the  so-called 
bipartisan  budget  resolution— a  resolutksn 
wfich  may  have  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  In  this  bijdy.  Tfie  crux  of  this 
issue  Is  wfietfier  we  vote  "yes"  on  a  mere  ac- 
ceptable resolution,  which  does  not  make  any 
real  headway  toward  cuting  our  tiudget  deficit: 
or  do  we  make  a  stand  and  reject  the  resolu- 
tion and  sent  It  back  to  ttie  committee  for  cor- 
rective surgery.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
shouk)  do  exactly  what  we  did  with  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  approphatnns  bill 
last  week— reject  It  and  send  it  back  to  com- 
mittee. This  txjdget  needs  a  severe  overhaul. 
Sure,  this  resolution  comes  In  under  ttie 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit-reduction  targets.  But 
let's  face  It,  we're  not  fooling  anyone.  Every- 
one knows  at  the  end  of  tfie  year  we  will  be 
$20  to  $30  million  over  the  target.  When  you 
examine  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolu- 
tion, you  find  discretKKiary  spending  cuts  ttiat 
come  from  tfie  use  of  smoke  and  mirrors. 
Except  when  it  comes  to  the  defense  budget. 
This  budget  makes  it  very  dear  tfiat  tfie  ma- 
jority of  all  discretkxiary  cuts  vviil  come  from 
our  national  defense. 

And,  once  again,  we  are  faced  vwth  a  tax  in- 
crease, or  as  many  of  my  colleagues  like  to 


describe,  "revenue  enhancements."  This 
budget  resolutkin,  which  calls  for  $5.3  billk>n 
In  new  taxes.  Is  a  direct  slap  In  the  face  of 
voters  who  read  George  Bush's  lips  last  No- 
vember. No  new  taxes. 

If  this  body  Is  serious  about  making  real  and 
lasting  reductions  to  the  Federal  deficit,  we 
would  be  enacting  the  recommendations  of 
the  Congressional  Grace  Caucus  and  Citizens 
Against  Government  Waste  which,  yesterday, 
announced  a  list  of  10  spending  programs  be- 
longing to  the  "Government  Waste  Hit  List." 

Together,  the  10  waste  targets  stand  to 
save  the  Federal  Government  $19.1  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  Included  among  the  propos- 
als are  measures  to  revamp  the  Federal  pro- 
curement process  at  a  savings  of  $7  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1990,  give  rental  vouchers  to  low- 
Income  families  Instead  of  subsidies  to  devel- 
opers and  Investors  at  a  savings  of  $1.9  tiil- 
llon,  and  reduce  wasteful  farm  subsidies  at  a 
savings  of  $1.1  bilton. 

Mr.  Cfiairman,  this  budget  resolutk>n  Is 
flawed  and  shoukj  be  rejected.  By  doing  so, 
we  can  send  a  message  to  the  American  tax- 
payers that  Congress  Is  serious  about  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  deficit,  which  Is  a  major 
txjrden  on  our  efforts  to  Increase  economic 
opportunity. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  budget  resolutkjn  al- 
though I  have  serious  resen^ations  about  the 
final  {unount  Included  for  veterans'  health  care 
programs. 

However,  the  amount  reflected  In  the  final 
budget  resolution  will  help  to  alleviate  tfie 
enormous  strains  that  are  being  placed  on  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Its  ability 
to  provide  adequate  health  care  service  to  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

I  want  to  state  my  appreciation  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Budget  Committee  chairman,  Mr. 
Panetta,  and  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Frenzel,  the 
ranking  minority  member.  I  realize  the  con- 
straints put  upon  tfiem. 

And  they  took  the  time  to  hear  us  out  wfien 
the  chaimian.  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Stump,  the  ranking  minority  member,  all  the 
veterans  came  knocking  on  their  doors.  They 
helped  us  out  the  best  they  couW  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

Unfortunately,  veterans  have  tieen  living 
with  a  straight  line  budget  in  terms  of  Inflation 
for  about  10  years.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Suticommittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  just  cannot  continue  to  provide  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  health  care  services 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  and  the  veterans 
they  represent  have  come  to  expect,  unless 
there  Is  more  money  In  tfie  budget. 

Even  a  current  servrces  budget  will  not 
meet  the  health  care  needs  of  our  veteran 
constltuendes  because  their  needs  are  in- 
creasing at  a  rapid  rate  due  to  the  aging  of 
Wortd  War  II  veterans  and  other  factors,  such 
as  tfie  need  to  increase  tfie  competitiveness 
of  tfie  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  In  the 
recruitment  and  retentkm  of  dismally  scarce 
health  professionals. 

It  Is  Important  to  emphasize  the  health  care 
criss  which  Is  besieging  veterans'  health  care 
because  continuing  the  current  trend  of  under- 
funding  is  impossible  without  seriously  conskl- 
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ering  a  realignment  of  the  health  care  system 
as  we  know  it  today.  Including  mission 
changes  and  facility  consolidations. 

I  thank  my  colleagues.  Chairman  Montgom- 
ery, and  ranking  minority  member.  Bob 
Stump,  for  their  support  arid  their  strong  ef- 
forts to  achieve  the  best  possible  funding 
level  for  veterans'  health  care.  And  I  com- 
mend Jerry  Solomon  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee who  remains  a  tireless  advocate  for  veter- 
ans. 

I  win  support  this  resolution.  However,  the 
ramifications  of  a  continued  budget  shortfall 
are  certain  to  have  negative  consequences  on 
the  veterans  we  collectively  serve. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port House  Concurrent  Resolution  106,  the 
fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolution,  recognizing 
that  it  is  far  from  perfect  and  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial room  for  improvement.  However,  this 
budget  does  make  progress  on  solving  the 
Natkjn's  defk;it  problem. 

I  also  believe  that  in  many  ways  this  is  a 
forward  looking  budget  whrch  will  help  Amer- 
k:a  prepare  for  the  future.  In  particular,  the 
budget  resolutton  provkles  for  an  increase  of 
$1.6  billion  in  science,  space,  and  technology 
programs — increases  that  will  allow  us  to 
move  forward  on  important  scientific  initiatives 
that  p)ay  an  increasing  role  in  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  international  economic  arena. 

This  budget  will  also  NASA  to  continue 
design  and  component  development  on  the 
space  statk>n  Freedom,  so  that  the  United 
States  can  finally  establish  a  permanent 
manned  presence  in  space,  as  the  Soviets 
have  had  for  a  decade.  This  manned  pres- 
ence will  provkje  the  ability  to  conduct  new 
materials  research  and  develop  manufacturing 
processes  that  are  possible  only  in  a  low-grav- 
ity environment.  We  must  obtain  this  capability 
if  the  United  States  is  to  capitalize  on  these 
new  developments  and  carve  out  a  significant 
share  in  these  emerging  economic  sectors. 

By  increasing  budget  authority  for  general 
science  programs,  the  Department  of  Energy 
will  be  able  to  begin  construction  on  the  su- 
perconducting super  collider,  a  project  that  will 
sotklify  this  Nation's  lead  in  high-energy  phys- 
ics and  ensure  that  the  world's  scientists  will 
beat  a  path  to  our  door.  Our  past  research  ef- 
forts into  the  structure  of  atomic  particles  has 
led  to  the  development  of  new  technologies 
for  medicine,  engineering,  communications, 
and  computer  science.  By  continuing  to  ex- 
ptore  the  basic  structure  of  matter,  we  will  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  next  generation  of 
technologies,  product  development,  and  in- 
strumentation. We  need  the  super  collkler  to 
remain  a  leader  in  these  fields. 

Finally,  the  budget  resolution  provkles  for 
continuing  ttie  expansion  of  National  Science 
Foundation  programs,  which  supports  our  fac- 
ulties, students,  and  research  scientists  in 
their  pursuit  of  new  discoveries.  While  big  sci- 
ence projects  are  important,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  greatest  amount  of  innovatton, 
insight  and  advancement  of  knowledge 
comes  from  the  many  individual  scientists  who 
toil  out  of  the  spotlight  in  our  Natran's  aca- 
demic and  non-Government  labs.  This  is  a 
valuable  resource  which  we  must  maintain 
and  encourage. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  believe  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  technology  is  the 


foundation  for  the  economy  of  the  future.  This 
relationship  grows  daily,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  left  behind.  Our  strong  support  of  sci- 
ence will  pay  t>enefits  far  into  the  future,  and  I 
am  glad  that  the  budget  resolution  trafore  us 
today  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  thiat 
goal. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I'd  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  my  op(x>sition  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolutk}n  106,  the  con- 
gressional budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  currently 
has  a  national  debt  of  almost  $3  trillion.  That 
is  equivalent  to  a  $30,000  credit  card  bill  for 
every  single  family  In  America.  Next  year,  we 
will  see  an  incredible  fiscal  event  occur,  when 
interest  on  this  debt  will  have  risen  to  the 
point  that  it  costs  our  country  as  much  as  we 
expect  to  spend  on  all  discretionary  domestk: 
spending— $181  billion.  What  a  simple  and 
profound  indictment. 

We  will  never  t>e  able  to  afford  to  pay  for 
education,  for  health  care,  for  science  and  re- 
search, for  all  the  programs  that  are  so  impor- 
tant to  the  strength  of  this  country,  until  we 
arrest  the  rising  interest  payments  on  our  past 
debt.  And  that  means  reducing  the  defrcit, 
which  of  course  is  what  produces  the  annual 
addition  to  our  national  debt 

I  fully  realize  the  deficit  is  an  enormously 
complex  problem  and  cannot  be  solved  easily. 
The  bipartisanship  that  has  gone  into  this  res- 
olution is  welcome.  Negotiation  and  compro- 
mise between  Congress  and  the  President 
and  between  Democrats  and  Republk»ns  in 
both  Houses  are  surely  prerequisites  for  any 
real  progress  on  the  budget 

Unfortunately,  this  resolution  itself  does  not 
yet  reflect  the  kind  of  responsible  decisions 
and  honest  economic  assumptions  that  we 
need  to  get  the  deficit  under  control  and  keep 
it  under  control.  Symbolic  agreements,  wtien 
we're  dealing  with  an  issue  as  crucial  as  this, 
are  not  enough. 

It  is  not  enough  that  this  budget  resolution 
puts  us  within  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  defi- 
cit-reduction targets  on  paper  if  it  reaches 
those  targets  only  through  creative  accounting 
and  budgetary  sleight-of-hand.  The  budget 
resolution  relies  on  the  administratron's  wildly 
optimistic  forecasts  of  future  interest  rates  and 
performance  of  the  U.S.  economy  to  account 
for  over  $10  billion  in  savings.  The  resolution 
uses  changes  in  technical  estimates  to  "save" 
another  $10  billion.  The  resolution  assuntes 
almost  $6  billion  will  be  raised  through  asset 
sales.  The  resolution  moves  farm  support  pay- 
ments from  fiscal  year  1990  to  fiscal  year 

1 989  and  claims  that  saves  $850  million.  This 
is  not  deficit  reduction;  this  is  deficit  decep- 
tk}n.  While  the  resolution  claims  a  fiscal  year 

1 990  deficit  of  $99.7  billion,  most  knowledgea- 
ble people  predict  the  real  shortfall  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990,  will  be  closer  to  $150  bilton. 

The  actual  spending  cuts  and  the  additional 
revenues  called  for  by  this  budget  resolutk>n 
are  measures  that  make  sense.  But  they  are 
not  enough.  We  need  to  develop  a  plan  tfiat 
starts  with  realistic  assumptions  about  tfw 
ecorromy,  and  then  includes  the  necessary 
steps  to  put  us  within  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings limits.  We  need  additional  spending  cuts, 
but  those  alone  won't  do  it.  Not  when  it  would 
require  cutting  5  out  of  every  6  dollars  in  do- 


mestk;   spending    to    efiminate    the    deficit 
through  that  route. 

We  can't  keep  hiding,  from  ourselves  and 
from  tf>e  public,  the  need  for  new  revenues. 
And  if  we  can't  t>e  that  direct  about  It,  if  we 
can't  agree  on  a  deficit  reductkxi  package 
that  does  not  rely  on  gimmnks,  tfien  we 
should  accept  the  automatk:  cuts  of  seques- 
tratkjn.  It  just  might  show  us  wtiat  it  means  to 
make  honest  reductions  in  the  defrcit 

We  can't  solve  this  problem  painlessly.  But 
we  can  solve  it  with  pruderice,  with  fiscal 
common  sense,  and  with  determination.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
against  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  budget  resolution  because  of 
its  reductions  in  the  critk:al  areas  of  science, 
space,  and  technok>gy. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  stated  that  Sci- 
ence and  Space  is  a  priority  program  and  thus 
it  has  received  a  $1.1  billion  increase.  But  an 
increase  over  what? 

The  budget  resolutk>n  increases  functk>n 
250  over  the  current  services  baseline.  This  is 
an  arbitrary  baseline  which  is  a  unique  cre- 
atk>n  of  the  Budget  Committee.  This  has  no 
relatk)nship  to  reality. 

The  real  question  is  how  much  do  tt>ese 
programs  need  and  fK>w  much  of  tfus  need  is 
met  by  the  budget  resolutk>n. 

Ck>se  examinatk>n  of  tf>e  budget  resolutk>n 
reveals  tfiat  tf>e  science  and  space  furKtion  is 
decreased  by  $1  bilton  below  tfie  request 
level,  that  is,  $1  t>illk>n  below  the  level  of 
need. 

Askle  from  general  government  this  is  the 
only  domestic  discretionary  account  tfiat  has 
Ijeen  cut  below  the  request  level.  Every  otfier 
budget  function  is  increased  over  the  request 
level. 

This  is  no  way  to  treat  a  program  that  we  all 
agree  is  a  priority  program. 

In  additk>n,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  t>e  a 
ratk>nal  way  of  reducing  tfve  deficit  to  increase 
every  other  budget  functk>n  atx>ve  the  levels 
that  are  actually  needed  while  cutting  science 
and  space — the  only  function  that  has  an  eco- 
nomic return  for  this  country. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concun-ent  Resolution  106,  tf>e 
fiscal  year  1990  budget  resolution. 

Yesterday  I  made  a  statement  expressing 
my  strong  support  for  ttie  leadership  children's 
initiative,  which  provkies  increased  funding  for 
child  nutritkjn  programs  under  the  SctKXJl 
Lunch  Act  and  a  child-specifk:  set-askle  of 
$115  million  out  of  a  $200  millkjn  expansion 
of  Medicaid  programs.  Equally  important  to 
me  is  the  $150  millbn  expansk>n  of  the  Spe- 
cial Supplemental  Food  Assistance  Program 
for  Women,  Infants  and  Children  [WIC]. 

The  overall  txidget  resolutkjn  before  us 
today  represents  a  t>ipartisan  agreement 
reached  betvyeen  the  White  House  and  con- 
gressk>nal  leaders  and  woukj  achieve  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets  while  protecting  low-income, 
high  priority  programs  for  disadvantaged 
school  children  under  chapter  1 ,  educatk>n  of 
handicapped  children,  Head  Start  community 
and  child  health,  child  care  and  eariy  develop- 
ment, student  akj,  and  Medk»kJ. 

The  budget  resolutk}n  also  limits  the  cut  in 
Medk:are  furKiing  to  less  than  one-fialf  of  the 
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President's  original  proposed  cut  of  $5  billion, 
tnA  further  protects  job  training  initiatives, 
cider  Americans,  vocational  rehabditation,  and 
subsidized  housing. 

Obvtousiy,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
budget  plan  assumes  a  3.6-percent  pay  in- 
crease for  both  civilian  and  military  personnel, 
and  that  cost-of-living  adjustments  [COLA's] 
for  Social  Security  reopients  and  other  entitle- 
ment programs  are  assured. 

None  of  us  are  likely  to  forget  that  our 
President  campaigrwd  successfully  on  a  no 
new  taxes  stance.  But  the  President  is  Presi- 
dent of  all  the  people,  not  just  those  wtw  are 
so  forturuite  as  not  to  need  SSI  assistance,  or 
old  age  disability  benefits,  or  Older  Americans 
Employment  programs.  He  is  the  President  of 
those  who  bo  need  those  programs  in  order 
to  have  any  quality  or  dignity  of  life.  He  is  tfie 
President  of  children  yet  too  young  to  vote  for 
any  President— and  a  huge  majority  of  chil- 
dren bom  today  are  bom  into  poverty,  and 
they  remain  in  poverty  all  of  their  lives. 

In  West  Virginia  in  1983,  only  25  percent  of 
babies  were  bom  Into  poverty;  today,  52  per- 
cent are  bom  Into  poverty.  More  than  one-half 
of  families  in  my  State  have  incomes  $10,800 
a  year— weH  below  the  poverty  level.  And,  in 
my  district,  the  average  unemployment  re- 
mains at  11  percent,  but  individual  counties 
have  unemployment  rates  as  high  as  17  per- 
cent President  Bush  is  their  President,  too. 
Realizing  this,  the  President  has  entered  into 
this  bipartisan  agreement  with  Congress  which 
retects  his  earlier  bid  to  impose  a  flexible 
outlay  freeze  on  all  domestic  programs  at 
fiscal  year  1989  levels,  with  no  inflation  factor 
taken  into  account  so  that  current  services  to 
individuals  arxj  families  could  be  maintained. 
Congress  refected  his  proposal  to  cut  $21  bil- 
lon from  those  domestic  programs.  And  the 
word  the  President  listened  to  was  ttiat  an  in- 
flation adjustment  for  cntical.  high  pnonty  pro- 
grams had  to  be  made — just  as  tt>e  President 
proposed  an  inflation  adfustment  factor  for  his 
defense  spending  proposals. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  President  has  re- 
alized that  if  he  wants  to  take  a  budget  cake 
and  eat  it  too,  he  has  to  provide  part  of  the 
ingredients,  which  Includes  taxes. 

If  arryorte  wants  to  know  why  I  am  voting  for 
this  resolution.  I  can  tell  them  in  a  few  words, 
and  if  they  need  proof.  I  invite  ttiem  to  my 
office  to  read  my  constituent  mail.  I  am  voting 
for  It  because  West  Virginia,  hard  as  she  is 
struggling  for  survival  and  growth,  still  is  not 
enjoying  the  warm  winds  of  recovery  being  ex- 
perienced in  the  rest  of  the  NatK>n.  We  rank 
second  in  the  Nation  In  the  growth  and  per- 
centages of  families  and  Individuals  living 
below  the  poverty  kne.  Second  in  the  Nation? 
That's  not  good  enough  lor  me.  and  it's  not 
good  erKXjgh  for  our  proud  people  either. 
Today's  vote  provides  an  interim  period  during 
which  tfwy  arxj  ttieir  children  «vill  t>e  enabled 
to  live,  to  fwve  food,  shelter,  ctothing,  medical 
attention,  and  a  quality  education  to  help  fami- 
lies and  their  children  break  the  cycle  of  pov- 
srty  orx»  and  for  all. 

Read  my  mail,  if  you  want  to  know  why  I 
cast  my  vote  today  in  strong  support  of  this 
first  step  in  the  fiscal  year  1990  process. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  will  even  attempt  to 
read   President  Bush's  lip»— lips  that   have 


begun  to  whisper  the  word  taxes— if  he  will 
read  my  mail. 

Mr.  SUNNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  oppositkjn  to  this  budget  resolution. 
This  resolutkjn  proves  only  one  thing— that 
the  mere  fact  that  something  is  bipartisan 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  good,  or 
honest  or  responsible.  This  budget  may  be  bi- 
partisan but  it  still  stinks. 

The  term  "sn>oke  and  mirrors"  has  been 
overused  but  it  is  still  the  best  way  to  describe 
this  resolution.  It  does  virtually  nothing  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  deficit.  It  postpones  all 
the  hard  choices. 

Instead  of  slicing  through  spending,  it  slinks 
through  ttie  back  alley  of  bogus  bookkeeping 
transactions,  unspecified  revenue  increases, 
and  counterproductive,  unrealistic  asset  sales. 

This  resolution  is  a  bipartisan  sham  and  I 
cannot  support  it— no  matter  how  bipartisan  it 
may  t>e. 

House  Concunent  Resolution  106  calls  for 
revenue  increases  but  doesn't  explain  where 
these  extra  revenues  will  t>e  found.  It  sounds 
like  a  tax  increase  to  me.  The  administratksn 
originally  sakJ  ttie  bulk  of  it  would  come  from 
the  increased  revenues  generated  by  reducing 
tt>e  capital  gains  tax— but  we  all  know  that 
tfiere  is  no  bipartisan  agreement  on  reducing 
tt>e  capital  gains  tax. 

And  the  0MB  has  already  revised  its  esti- 
mates of  tfie  increased  revenue  that  would  be 
generated  by  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax 
from  $4.8  to  $3.8  billkm  with  a  net  loss  in  tf>e 
second  year. 

So,  no  matter  wfiere  you  stand  on  capital 
gains  taxes,  tfiis  resolution  guarantees  a  tax 
irKrease — a  sizable  one. 

House  Concuaent  Resolution  106  calls  for 
$5.7  billion  in  one  time  only  asset  sales.  Most 
of  us  recognize  ttiat  this  is  phoney  savings— 
Vt\aX  it  probably  won't  happen  and  If  it  does 
happen.  It  will  cost  us  money  in  tfie  long  run. 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  shaving  SI  .9 
tiillion  off  tfie  agriculture  budget,  but  most  of 
that  reduction  in  ttie  1990  deficit  is  achieved 
by  advance  deficiency  payments  which  simply 
stuff  the  defictt  from  next  year  to  tfie  current 
year.  How  gimmicky  can  we  get 

The  list  of  side  show  budget  gimmicks  goes 
on  and  on.  And  unfortunately,  there  Is  very 
tittte  in  tfie  way  of  Vne  one  most  important  in- 
gredient tfiat  we  need  to  reduce  our  deficit- 
budget  cutting. 

Sure,  it  cuts  defense  some  $4.2  billion  but  it 
doesn't  do  much  more  than  tfiat  That  is  virtu- 
ally tfie  only  real  budget  cut  in  the  wfiole 
agreement.  It  puts  off  the  hard  choices  wfien 
we  cannot  afford  to  put  tfiem  off.  It  makes 
even  tougfier  cfioices  inevitable  next  year. 
And  it  certainly  sets  tf>e  stage  for  a  major  tax 
increase  in  tfie  next  year  or  two. 

This  budget  is  a  bipartisan  agreement  to  sit 
on  our  fannies  and  let  the  problem  get  worse 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  it,  so  that 
we  can  go  t>ack  to  tfie  drawing  board  and 
come  up  with  a  budget  agreement  that  actual- 
ly does  sometfung  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  offer 
my  strong  support  for  the  Veterans'  Medical 
Care  Amendment  to  the  congressional  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1990.  Jhis  amend- 
ment provides  for  an  increase  in  veterans' 
programs  of  $225  million  in  budget  autfwrity 
and  $175  million  in  outlays— with  tfie  funding 


increase  intended  for  veterans'  medical  care 
programs. 

Budgetary  conditions  affecting  tfie  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs  medicine  have 
reached  a  crisis  produced  by  decisions  in  the 
1 980's  to  allow  this  account  to  annually  shrink 
in  real  terms,  to  fall  to  a  level  wfiere  less  than 
1  percent  of  Federal  spending  is  set  aside  for 
veterans  health  care.  This  trend  must  be  re- 
versed, and  this  decision  to  reverse  it  cannot 
be  delayed. 

The  VA's  health-care  services  are  in  a  state 
of  crisis,  the  result,  in  part,  of  at  least  12 
years  of  inadequate  medical  budgets.  Nation- 
wide, the  VA  has  teen  forced  to  close  hospi- 
tal beds,  reduce  staffs,  curtail  sorely  needed 
renovations,  delay  activation  of  new  facilities, 
eliminate  certain  medical  senrices,  and  deny 
medical  treatment  to  thousands  of  veterans. 

The  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
confirmed  that,  without  additional  medical 
funding,  it  will  have  to  close  or  downgrade 
some  veterans'  hospitals.  We  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  see  this  as  an  option.  I  am  simply 
not  willing  to  go  back  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  South  Carolina  and  tell  them 
that  their  Government  cannot  make  good  on 
its  promise.  That  they  should  expect  second- 
rate  facilities,  insufficient  care,  and  possibly 
the  rejection  of  medical  treatment  altogether. 

Veterans'  Affairs  officials  now  predict  the 
VA  medical  funding  shortfall  will  reach  $1  to 
$1.5  billion  In  fiscal  year  1990,  unless  Con- 
gress approves  this  supplemental  money.  Vir- 
tually every  one  of  the  agency's  1 72  hospitals 
is  feeling  the  budget  squeeze:  staff  shortages, 
services  terminated,  inadequate  equipment  re- 
placement, curtailment  of  needed  renovation, 
medical  supplies  in  short  stock,  and  more  and 
more  veterans  turned  away  from  needed  med- 
ical treatment 

While  the  veterans  population  has  under- 
gone essentially  the  same  demographic 
cfianges  as  the  general  population  and  while 
the  health  care  demands  of  older  veterans 
has  sharply  Increased,  annual  VA  medical 
care  budgets  have  risen  at  a  rate  that  is  less 
than  one-half  the  rate  of  Medicare  spending. 
Moreover,  since  1980,  VA  patient  workloads 
have  increased  substantially— hospital  pa- 
tients, up  7  percent;  outpatient  visits,  up  29 
percent;  veterans  receiving  VA-paid  nursing 
home  care,  up  63  percent.  Forcing  veterans 
out  of  VA  facilities  because  of  budgetary  re- 
strictions requires  them  to  seek  alternative 
care  at  greater  governmental  expense. 

Failure  to  financially  Increase  VA's  discre- 
tionary accounts  will  aggravate  a  trend  that  is 
already  producing  very  serious  repercussions. 
Apart  from  obvious  direct  care  personnel 
shortages,  deteriorating  medical  facilities — in- 
cluding equipment — and  limited  research  dol- 
lars are  causing  many  medical  schools  nation- 
wide to  reassess  their  affiliations  with  the  VA. 
Withdrawn  affiliations,  in  turn,  will  jeopardize 
VA's  position  as  a  major  trainer  of  medical 
manpower— physwians,  nurses,  and  other 
medical  specialists  whose  scarcity  is  already 
documented. 

Dunng  the  past  5  years,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  been  statutorily  instructed  to 
take  on  new  responsibilities  in  AIDS  research 
and  treatment  and  drug  abuse  treatment.  Si- 
multaneously, tfie  VA  has  been  required  to 
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provide  a  continuum  of  services  to  the  home- 
less and  a  variety  of  geriatric  care  services. 
Addressing  these  problems  in  society  general- 
ly has  led  to  several  well-financed  national 
campaigns;  yet,  the  VA  has  been  allocated 
precious  few  Federal  dollars  to  pay  for  its 
worit.  Meeting  its  statutory  obligations,  there- 
fore, has  forced  the  VA  to  take  money  away 
from  its  delivery  system  provkjing  more  tradi- 
tkjnal  forms  of  medrcal  treatment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  amendment.  We  cannot  forget  the 
hardships  and  sacrifk»s  that  we  asked  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  to  make.  Through 
this  Nation's  history,  veterans  have  enabled 
Americans  to  hold  their  heads  high  in  pride, 
gratitude,  and  patriotism.  Let's  allow  our  veter- 
ans to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMonncKirT  im  the  nature  or  a  substitute 

OFTERED  BY  KR.  DAirifElIETER 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  8J1  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Dannemeyer:  Strike  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

That  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  Is  es- 
tablished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992  are 
hereby  set  forth. 

IfAXIMUM  DETICIT  AMOUlTrS 

Se&  2.  The  following  levels  and  amounts 
In  this  section  are  set  forth  for  purposes  of 
determining.  In  accordance  with  section 
301(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  as  amended 
by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  whether  the 
maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year 
has  been  exceeded,  and  as  set  forth  In  this 
concurrent  resolution,  shall  l)e  considered  to 
be  mathematically  consistent  with  the  other 
amounts  and  levels  set  forth  In  this  concur- 
rent resolution: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,088,739,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,184,289,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,271,016,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,333,160,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,386,337,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,448,088,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,182,483,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,223,393,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,271,900,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $93,744,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $39,104,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $884,000,000. 


recommended  levels  and  amounts 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  budgetary  levels 
are  appropriate  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1989,  October  1,  1990, 
and  October  1, 1991: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $799,846,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $871,797,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $939,240,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal   revenues  should  be  In- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $0. 
and   the    amounts   for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  In- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $66,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $73,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $80,700,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,021,638,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,045,330,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,078,859,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $938,723,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $960,983,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $992,740,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $138,877,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $89,186,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $53,500,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $3,122,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $3,374,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $3,599,700,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beglrmlng 
on  October  1.  1989.  October  1,  1990,  and  Oc- 
tober 1, 1991,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$18,460,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $107,559,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $93,238,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$18,902,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mente.  $115,075,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $97,086,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$18,703,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $119,964,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $100,934,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  commitments 
and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1990  through  1992  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$309,207,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $303,390,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$322,438,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $314,371,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$335,893,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $326,327,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,441,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,717,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,011,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,414,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $208,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,759,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,745,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,098,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,680,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltmente,  $217,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,192,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,185,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,946,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $226,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,338,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,601,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,908,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,930,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,478,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,188,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,270,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,096,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,028,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
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Fiacal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $«.460.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,384,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,149,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

PlKal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,060,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,750,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,396,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Reaources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,983,000,000 

(B)  OuUays.  $18,076,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$62,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mltments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,776,000,000 
(B>  Outlays.  $18,816,000,000. 
(C>      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$64,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mltments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,558,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $19,335,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$67,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mltments.  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,167,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,985,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$10,109,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $4,905,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,074,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,094,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$10,274,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $4,967,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,490,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $15,137,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$9,736,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,039,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1990; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,803,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,486,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,308,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $60,645,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $93,030,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,493,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,157,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,405,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $66,509,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $96,869,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,530,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,747,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,513,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $69,781,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $100,708,000,000. 

(8)  Transpprtation  (400): 
Fiscal  year"  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,004,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,350,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,783,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,399,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$53,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  g\iarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,966,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,586,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan      obligations, 
$54,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,847,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,905,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,038,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $301,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,700,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $6,634,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,074,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $313,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,885,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $6,502,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
$1,116,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $326,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gtiarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,086,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,485,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$31,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,120,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,315,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$32,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $13,555,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $41,148,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $40,603,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$34,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,850,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $57,215,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $55,812,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $380,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $62,681,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $61,673,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,000,000. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $395,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $68,843,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $67,697,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $410,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$123,851,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $100,751,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$136,255,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $115,190,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$149,555,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $130,237,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$184,090,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $146,113,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,000,000. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$193,828,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $154,627,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$201,444,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $162,307,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

<E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,443,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,443,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,253,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,253,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,972,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,972,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,399,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,510,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$825,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $21,794,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,396,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,131,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$744,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $22,656,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,476,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,272,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$692,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $23,622,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,330,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,008,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,377,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,360,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,912,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,836,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(17)  Oeneral  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,340,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,171,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,605,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,491,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,086,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,453,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$149,660,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $149,660,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$129,878,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $129,878,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$122,229,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $122,229,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(20)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$36,837,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$36,837,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$38,648,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$38,648,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$40,517,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$40,517,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

GOLD  BONDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  shall  consider  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  issuance  of  Treas- 
ury obligations  redeemable  in  gold,  that — 

( 1 )  are  luiown  as  Eagle  bonds; 

(2)  have  an  annual  investment  yield  not 
exceeding  1.75  per  centum; 

(3)  have  an  initial  maturity  of  forty  years, 
and  may  not  be  Issued  for  less  than  twenty- 
five  years; 

(4)  have  principal  and  interest  redeemable 
at  maturity  in  gold; 

(5)  are  intended  to  replace  high-interest, 
short-term  debt. 

(b)  The  issuance  of  gold  bonds  is  Intended 
to  achieve— 

(Da  permanent  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
Interest  on  the  public  debt; 

(2)  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  private  debt; 

(3)  a  signf leant  reduction  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit; 

(4)  the  elimination  of  the  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cit. 

TAX  AMHISTT 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  Congress  shall  consider  leg- 
islation esUblishlng  a  Federal  tax  amnesty 
program,  that— 

(1)  authorizes  a  one-time  amnesty  from 
criminal  and  civil  penalties  for  taxpayers 
who  notify  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of 
previous  underpayments  of  Federal  tax  and 
pay  such  underpayments  in  full; 

(2)  shall  be  in  effect  for  a  three  month 
period  beginning  July  1.  1989; 

(3)  applies  to  all  payments  relating  to  tax 
years  ending  on  or  before  December  31. 
1987. 

(b)  Revenues  collected  pursuant  to  this 
program  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule. 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DAimncKTBt]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  be  recognized  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Bfr.  Daivneiisysr]. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panttta]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Dannemeyer  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dannemeyir]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  Member 
came  to  the  House  and  began  his  serv- 
ice here  in  1979.  this  Congress  or  the 
Congress  at  the  time  was  faced  with  a 
Federal  budget  deficit  of  some  $40  bil- 
lion. I  think  many  of  us  here  can  iden- 
tify by  calling  through  the  imimple- 
mented  lists  of  the  Grace  Commission, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
Heritage  Foundation  and  we  can  put 
together  a  list  of  reductions  that 
would  total  $40  billion  without  a  great 
deal  of  difficidty.  If  we  offered  those 
reduction  in  the  projected  level  of 
spending  that  \s  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion produced  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, my  guess  is  that  we  might  have  75 
to  100  votes  supporting  those  reduc- 
tions. I  wish  I  could  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  could  find  $241  billion 
of  reductions  in  this  proposed  budget 
of  projected  spending  totaling  some 
$1.1  trillion  for  fiscal  year  1990,  but 
unless  we  begin  major  reforms  in  how 
we  operate  our  central  government  in 
this  country,  there  is  no  way  we  can 
ever  identify  $241  billion  of  reduc- 
tions, because  candidly  that  is  the  pro- 
jected deficit  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

I  am  aware  that  the  claim  will  be 
made  here  today  in  the  debate  that 
the  deficit  is  under  $100  bUlion  to 
comply  with  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs.  but  they  get  there  by  smoke  and 
mirrors,  l)ecause  we  are  reducing  the 
general  fimd  deficit  by  about  $147  bil- 
lion of  trust  fund  money.  We  are  not 
supposed  to  do  that.  In  fact,  when  you 
do  that  in  the  private  sector,  they  put 
you  in  Jail. 

The  essence  of  the  amendment  that 
I  am  advocating  for  my  colleagues  to 
consider  is  one  that  really  entails  a 
policy  option  whereby  we  can  lower  in- 
j  terest  rates  in  America  significantly. 
'  that  is.  by  the  issuance  of  gold-backed 
bonds.  I  would  like  to  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  this  chart.  The 
reality  is  that  all  of  our  debt  today 
totals  some  $2.9  trillion.  That  is  divid- 
ed into  two  broad  categories,  market- 
able and  norunarketable.  The  market- 
able debt  is  held  by  the  public,  and  the 
nonmarketable  is  held  by  our  trust 
funds.  The  total  of  marketable  debt  is 
lome  $1.6  trillion. 


This  chart  indicates  its  maturity 
over  the  next  10  years.  The  reality  is 
that  within  the  next  year  our  Treas- 
ury has  the  unenviable  task  of  refi- 
nancing about  two-thirds  of  a  trillion 
dollars  of  the  national  debt.  The  es- 
sence of  this  budget  alternative  I  am 
proposing  would  require  that  the 
Treasury  refinance  that  debt  through 
the  issuance  of  gold-backed  bonds.  We 
believe  those  bonds  could  be  issued  for 
an  interest  rate  of  not  more  than  2 
percent.  We  expect  the  interest  rate 
would  be  about  a  point  and  a  half, 
when  we  reduce  the  interest  cost  of 
servicing  the  national  debt  from  the 
current  level  of  about  8V4  to  1V4,  we 
remove  about  7  points  from  the 
aimual  cost  of  maintaining  the  nation- 
al debt,  and  since  the  gross  interest  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  national  debt 
this  year  will  be  about  $247  billion,  if 
we  take  7  points  off  the  existing  na- 
tional debt  of  close  to  $3  trillion,  we 
can  see  that  by  refinancing  the  nation- 
al debt  of  this  Government  we  can 
reduce  the  interest  cost  expense  of 
maintaining  the  debt  by  between  $150 
and  $200  billion  a  year. 

All  of  us  would  hope  that  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  would  drive  down 
the  discount  rate  now  at  8V4  percent  in 
order  that  the  prime  rate  could  follow 
suit  and  we  could  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  West  Germany  and  Japan 
which  currently  have  prime  rates  half 
of  ours. 

The  factor  that  is  keeping  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  from  adjusting  the 
rate  of  interest  in  this  country  is  the 
necessity  of  this  nation  maintaining  a 
magnet  to  draw  capital  to  our  country 
to  finance  our  budget  deficit.  Once  we 
solve  the  budget  deficit  problem  cur- 
rently estimated  at  $238  billion,  we 
can  lower  the  interest  rates  that  all  of 
us  have  to  pay  in  this  country.  That 
means  lower  interest  rates  for  home- 
owners, for  college  student  loans,  for 
businesses,  and  for  Third  World 
debtor  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  means  of  improv- 
ing the  pursuit  of  social  justice  in  this 
country,  we  must  lower  interest  rates, 
and  I  would  commend  this  amendment 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panetta]  for  30  minutes  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Dannemeyer  amendment.  The 
amendment,  I  would  point  out.  reflects 
a  lot  of  work  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer).  who  has 
approached  this  issue,  I  think,  in  a 
way  that  is  constructive.  I  respect  the 
gentleman's  views  and  I  respect  the 
way  he  has  approached  this  Issue  be- 
cause he  is  trying  to  confront  the  issue 
of  interest  payments  on  the  debt. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  sug- 
gests that  there  is  a  simple  solution  to 
the  budget  deficit  that  requires  no 
pain,  no  sacrifice.  Wave  a  magic  wand, 
and  the  deficit  disappears.  Well,  I 
think  my  colleagues  know  better  than 
that.  To  reduce  the  deficit,  you  have 
to  reduce  spending,  you  have  to  raise 
revenues,  you  have  to  do  both. 

The  Dannemeyer  amendment  first 
of  all  violates  the  bipartisan  budget 
agreement  between  the  congressional 
leadership  and  the  White  House.  It 
does  so  because  it  provides  no  spend- 
ing reductions  in  defense  or  entitle- 
ment programs  and  ignores  the  reve- 
nue-raising proposals  in  the  agree- 
ment. That  agreement  was  fashioned 
by  both  sides  of  the  leadership  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  I*resident  and 
should  be  enforced. 

The  Dannemeyer  substitute  claims 
most  of  its  deficit  reduction  by  the  is- 
suance of  40-year  gold  bonds  at  1-per- 
cent interest.  It  also  assumes  substan- 
tial new  revenues  from  a  one-time  tax 
amnesty. 

The  issuance  of  gold  bonds  and 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  deficit  is,  at  best,  a 
fantasy;  at  worst,  a  potential  treat  to 
the  Nation's  economy.  First,  while  it  is 
possible  that  lower  Interest  rates 
would  be  owed  on  gold  bonds,  there  is 
little  credible  evidence  that  bond 
buyers  would  accept  a  1-percent  inter- 
est rate  on  these  bonds.  Nations  have 
abrogated  gold  payments  before,  and 
bond  buyers  would  surely  be  suspi- 
cious of  that  possibility.  Gold  has 
become  a  highly  speculative  commodi- 
ty, and  that  would  clearly  be  reflected 
in  demand  for  these  bonds. 

If  we  adopted  a  gold  standard,  some 
of  these  problems  might  disappear. 
However,  a  gold  standard  would  have  a 
potentially  disastrous  impact  on  the 
U.S.  economy.  Mr.  Dannemeyer  has 
cited  comments  made  by  the  current 
head  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Alan 
Greenspan,  in  support  of  a  gold  stand- 
ard and  gold  bonds.  However,  those 
comments  were  made  in  1981.  In  1987, 
Mr.  Greenspan  stated  that  it  would  be 
imprsictical  at  this  time  to  move  to  a 
gold  standard. 

The  fact  is  that  a  gold  standard 
would  result  in  dangerous  economic 
fluctuations,  as  it  did  in  the  past. 
There  would  be  little  flexibility  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation  from  the  kind  of  de- 
pressions that  hit  this  country  in  the 
19th  century  and  earlier  in  this  centu- 
ry. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  a  gold  stand- 
ard, we  should  not  forget  that  the 
major  gold  producers  in  the  world  are 
the  Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa. 
The  idea  of  basing  our  economic 
future  on  the  friendliness  and  political 
stability  of  those  two  nations  strikes 
me  as  extremely  dangerous. 

The  other  critical  element  of  the 
Dannemeyer  amendment  is  a  one-time 
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tax  amnesty.  The  amendment  assumes 
not  only  $15  billion  in  additional  reve- 
nues during  the  current  fiscal  year  but 
the  same  amount  of  additional  reve- 
nues every  year  in  the  future. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  that  a  tax  amnesty 
would  have  a  one-time.  1-year  effect  of 
an  additional  $1  billion  in  Federal  rev- 
enues. The  experience  of  States  which 
have  had  amnesties  does  not  suggest  a 
permanent  year-after-year  increase 
from  a  one-time  amnesty.  Further- 
more, since  Federal  enforcement  is  al- 
ready considerably  stronger  than  that 
of  many  anmesty  States,  even  the  one- 
time Federal  effect  probably  would 
not  be  as  proportionately  large  as  the 
effect  in  those  States. 

In  short,  the  Dannemeyer  substitute 
takes  "smoke-and-mirrors"  budgeting, 
and  turns  it  into  an  art  form.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  have  the  good  sense 
to  oppose  it. 

D  1030 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  basic  driv- 
ing concept  in  the  Dannemeyer 
budget.  I  frankly,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dannebieyer],  my  good  friend,  would 
not  advocate  this  as  the  final  passage 
budget.  I  think  it  has  some  weakness- 
es. I  think,  in  some  areas  like  science 
and  technology,  that  the  bipartisan 
budget  is  better,  and  I  am  urging  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Republi- 
can side  to  vote  yes  on  the  final  pas- 
sage, and  I  commend  the  bipartisan 
effort  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  by  the 


had  nothing  but  pure  paper  money. 
The  attitude  of  people  who  actually 
have  a  current  value,  the  money  in 
their  wallet  is,  since  I  know  the  gov- 
ernment will  probably  cheat  me 
through  inflation,  I  had  better  charge 
a  high  enough  interest  rate  for  my 
money  to  justify  taking  the  risk  of 
loaning  it  to  the  government  rather 
than  buying  property,  or  buying  dia- 
monds, or  buying  pictures  or  investing 
in  other  real  properties.  The  result  is 
we  pay  far  higher  interest  rates  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  peacetime  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

This  has  three  effects.  First  of  all,  it 
raises  the  general  interest  rate  so  that, 
if  one  is  trying  to  buy  a  house,  or 
trying  to  buy  a  farm,  trying  to  invest 
in  a  business,  trying  to  do  any  of  the 
things  people  borrow  money  for,  it  is 
much  more  expensive. 

Second,  it  costs  the  government  a 
great  deal  more  money.  It  is  not  true 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  done  about  interest  on  the  debt. 
There  is  absolutely  overwhelming  his- 
torical proof  that  gold-backed  or  gold- 
denominated  bonds  would  have  a  far 
lower  interest  premiiun,  that  in  fact 
the  Government  would  pay  far  less  on 
the  debt. 

Third,  it  has  a  very  profound  effect 
on  the  Third  World  debt.  The  fact  is, 
if  we  had  2%  percent  interest  rates, 
Mexico,  and  Argentina,  and  Venezu- 
ela, and  Brazil  would  be  much  health- 
ier countries.  They  would  have  much 
more  Interest  to  pay  to  the  banks,  but 
they  would  be  paying  that  interest  in 
real  money  that  would  be  honest  and 
that  would  be  stable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer]  is 


and  it  has  put  a  greater  and  greater 
debt  burden  on  people  because  they 
pay  extraordinary  interest  rates.  Only 
in  wartime,  prior  to  the  modem  era, 
only  in  wartime  would  anyone  ever 
have  considered  8,  or  9,  or  10  percent 
interest  rates. 

I  cannot  urge  the  passage  of  this 
budget,  but  I  can  urge  the  passage  of 
the  concept.  I  do  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  indicate  strong  sup- 
port for  the  idea  that  issuing  a  gold- 
backed  bond  makes  sense,  and  I  would 
encourage  those  Members  willing  to 
focus  on  that  particular  part  of  the 
budget  to  help  us  to  make  a  break- 
through in  sending  the  signal  that 
there  are  a  significant  number  of 
Members  who  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  reduce  the  interest  compo- 
nent of  the  debt,  to  issue  honest  dol- 
lars and  to  build  an  integrity  against 
inflation  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 
here  today  to  applaud  the  efforts  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  who  have 
crafted  this  bipartisan  budget  accord. 
Great  fiscal  demands  are  being  placed 
upon  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  we  are 
still  faced  with  a  staggering  deficit  and 
debt.  But  while  no  one  is  claiming  that 
this  proposal  offers  any  long-term  so- 
lutions, it  is  the  critical  first  step 
toward  fiscal  solvency  and  account- 
ability. For  the  most  part,  this  budget 
resolution  provides  a  blueprint  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 


gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa-    suggesting,  and  what  many  of  us  be-    _.-_,.   .-^  ..  Hoes  so  without  raising 
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NETTA]  and  the  gentleman  from  Min-  neve  should  be  done,  is  to  follow  the 
nesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  and  their  col-  pattern  of  history,  to  be  willing  to 
leagues  who  generated  the  bipartisan    take  the  risk  of  offering  some  bonds 


budget 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want 
to  send  a  signal  to  Secretary  Brady 
and  the  administration  that  the  basic 
underlying  premise  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
meyer] is  doing  is  intellectually  sound 
and  is  worth  being  looked  at. 

For  most  of  the  history  of  the 
modem  world  issuing  debt  denominat- 
ed in  gold  was  considered  automatic 
sound  common  sense.  It  was  the  only 


that  are  backed  by  gold  so  that  we  are 
telling  people  who  buy  the  bonds  up 
front: 

We  guarantee  you  an  honest  value  at  the 
end  of  10  years,  or  20  years,  or  30  years,  or 
40  years.  You  will  get  back  what  you  put  In. 
All  we  ask  you  to  do  now  is  let  us  pay  the 
rent,  which  is  Interest  on  the  money  you're 
loaning  us. 

My  guess  is  that  the  highest  interest 
rate  we  would  have  for  U.S.  bonds 
under  those  circumstances  is  about  2V4 


taxes.  Defense,  education,  the  war  on 
drugs.  Justice,  health  care,  child  care, 
veterans  programs,  the  elderly,  and 
our  Federal  and  military  retirees  are 
provided  for.  My  one  grave  concern  is 
with  the  shortfall  of  fimding  for  Medi- 
care. We  cannot  continue  to  pare  away 
at  Medicare  spending  without  reduc- 
ing the  quantity  and  or  the  quality  of 
care.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  months  and 
weeks  ahead  to  responsibly  identify 
additional  funds  for  Medicare  pro- 
grams. Again,  I  congratulate  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
helped  forge  this  agreement.  In  order 
to  meet  the  pressing  fiscal  needs  of 
our  Nation,  while  bringing  our  budget 


practical  way  to  do  business,  and  the  percent,  but  we  would  then  also  have 
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HXTTAl,  pointed  out,  the  principal  defi- 
ciency for  us  is  that  the  amendment 
violates  the  siuunlt  agreement  negoti- 
ated between  congressional  leaders 
and  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress agreed  on  a  national  defense 
number.  The  Dannemeyer  amendment 
Increases  the  defense  outlay  number, 
about  4  billion,  slightly  more,  over 
that  number.  There  is  less  money  for 
general  science,  space  and  technology 
in  the  Dannemeyer  budget.  There  is 
more  in  most  of  the  other  functions  in 
the  Dannemeyer  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  net  of  it  is  that 
the  Dannemeyer  amendment  explicit- 
ly violates  the  agreement  which  the 
chairman  and  I  are  bound  to  bring  to 
the  House  and  which  he  and  I  are 
bound  to  defend. 

D  1040 

I  hope  that  the  Meml>ers  of  the 
House  in  analyzing  the  Dannemeyer 
amendment,  whatever  their  feelings 
are  about  its  value  or  lack  thereof, 
would  remember  that  overriding  fea- 
ture: it  violates  the  agreement. 

With  respect  to  the  Dannemeyer 
budget,  I  think  there  are  all  kinds  of 
positions  by  economists  and  philoso- 
phers about  how  much  money  you  are 
going  to  save  if  you  issue  gold-backed 
bonds.  I  think  most  of  us  would  con- 
cede to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  it  is  a  worthwhile  experiment  and 
some  ought  to  be  issued. 

If  in  maUng  this  amendment  over 
the  years  and  making  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  has  been  making,  he  is 
successful  in  urging  the  Treasury  to 
begin  some  of  this  valuable  experi- 
mentation, he  will  have  done  the  Re- 
public a  great  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  take  the  leap 
of  faith  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IVLt.  DAinmcKYER]  and  assume 
that  you  can  sell  a  large  volume  of 
these  bonds  at  a  1  percent  Interest 
rate  is  more  than  I  could  do  if  I  were 
charged  with  the  management  of  the 
economy  of  this  country. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  also  as- 
sumes a  tax  amnesty  program  which  is 
supposed  to  collect  large  quantities  of 
money,  and  his  amendment  does  not 
include  any  tax  revenues  as  were  in- 
cluded under  the  agreement. 

Again  I  say,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
concept  of  his  amendment  that  is 
bothersome  to  me.  it  is  simply  that  the 
amendment  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  negotiated  agreement, 
and  therefore  is  something  that  ought 
not  to  be  approved  by  this  House,  by 
the  Congress,  nor  approved  by  the 
President. 

So  I  think  in  its  best  light  we  will 
take  it  as  a  step  toward  experimenting 
with  this  kind  of  gold-backed  security 
in  which  the  gentleman  has  such  great 
faith.  We  wish  him  great  success  in 


that  effort,  and  a  little  less  success  in 
passing  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Douglas]. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  I  am  rising  in  support  of  the 
Dannemeyer  amendment  is  for  a  very 
simple  reason.  When  I  was  elected  to 
this  Job  they  said  there  are  two  things 
you  cannot  do  anything  about,  the 
weather  and  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Well.  I  would  agree  on  the  weather, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  today  we  can  do 
something  about  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  are  afraid  of. 
I  think  it  is  time  we  try  gold-backed 
bonds.  That  is  not  the  same  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  seems  to 
think,  going  on  the  gold  standard.  It  is 
not  going  on  the  gold  standard. 

Right  now  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  these  little  lOU's 
that  say  Federal  Reserve  note,  and  our 
bonds  ij-e  the  same  thing.  They  are 
paper.  They  say  the  Government  30 
years  from  now  will  give  you  more 
paper  if  you  buy  our  bonds  or  our 
Treasury  bills. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  we  try  an 
experiment  in  lower  interest  rates. 
The  biggest  component  of  the  Federal 
budget  that  is  out  of  control  is  the  in- 
terest on  the  debt.  The  Dannemeyer 
gold-backed  bond  gives  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  try  to  sell  some  of  that  debt 
down  at  1  or  2  percent. 

The  gold  is  in  Fort  Knox.  It  is  not 
connected  to  any  bonds.  Let  us  make 
that  connection.  Vote  for  the  Danne- 
meyer amendment.  There  is  nothing 
to  fear  but  fear  itself,  because  if  we 
end  up  with  interest  on  that  debt  at  1 
or  2  percent,  we  will  all  be  happy,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  things  at  least  that 
we  will  be  able  to  change. 

Fiiudly,  I  would  point  out  that  Alan 
Greenspan  in  this  decade  had  called 
for  a  return  to  the  gold  standard.  He 
has  not  recently  done  that,  but  in 
recent  conversations  he  certainly  indi- 
cated an  experiment  with  gold-backed 
U.S.  bonds  is  something  that  is  worth 
trying.  I  think  it  is  worth  trying.  We 
ought  to  bite  the  bullet,  try  it  today. 
Vote  for  the  Dannemeyer  amendment 
and  see  if  we  cannot  do  something  to 
try  to  lower  the  interest  on  the  nation- 
al debt. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  jrield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  colleague  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  anyone  who  has 
served  several  years  in  this  body  to  be 
standing  today  before  you  debating 
what  some  would  say  is  an  off  the  wall 
idea  about  dealing  with  our  debt  struc- 
ture, they  may  have  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  individual. 


Let  me  tell  you  why  I  am  here  today, 
because  of  what  I  have  watched  and 
have  watched  this  Congress  fail  to  do 
over  my  9  years  of  service,  and  that  is 
in  fact  to  deal  with  the  debt  structure 
of  this  coimtry.  If  you  look  at  the 
items  on  which  the  Budget  Committee 
works,  you  will  find  that  in  1989  the 
collective  debt  structure  was  $2.8  bil- 
lion. For  1990,  they  are  Just  easily 
saying  it  is  going  to  be  $3.1  billion.  For 
1991,  it  is  going  to  be  3.35.  For  1992,  it 
is  going  to  be  3.5,  3.7  trillions  of  dol- 
lars, not  billions  of  dollars. 

I  find  it  fascinating  that  this  Nation 
continues  to  collect  rather  astronomi- 
cal debt  and  in  the  short  time  that  I 
have  been  here,  at  least  as  it  relates  to 
the  whole  of  this  body  and  our  exist- 
ence as  a  Nation,  we  are  doing  very 
little  about  it.  We  have  watched  the 
interest  on  the  debt  move  to  the  third 
largest  item  in  the  budget  and  clearly 
within  my  lifetime  it  will  become  the 
second  largest,  if  not  the  dominant 
section  of  the  budget  this  Congress 
will  have  to  deal  with. 

It  is  time  that  our  Budget  Commit- 
tees, compromise  or  no  compromise, 
recognize  the  debt  structure  of  this 
country  and  deal  with  it  in  a  forth- 
right way. 

Certainly  years  ago  I  became  in- 
volved with  the  International  Finance 
Division  of  the  World  Bank  to  pro- 
mote an  idea  with  the  nation  of 
Mexico  as  to  how  under  their  current 
debt  structure  they  might  alleviate 
some  of  that.  We  proposed  several 
ideas  to  them  dealing  with  the  ability 
to  market  silver-backed  bonds  to  the 
world  that  they  might  use.  At  that 
time  it  was  suggested  that  it  was  a  bad 
idea,  but  certainly  the  nation  of 
Mexico  was  in  such  debt  and  its  credi- 
bility and  its  ability  to  handle  that 
debt  was  so  badly  recognized  around 
the  world  that  they  had  little  alterna- 
tive. 

What  they  found  out  on  their  first 
and  now  their  second  issuance  by  the 
Central  Bank  of  Mexico  is  that  in  fact 
they  can  market  their  debt  in  a  re- 
sponsible way.  They  can  lower  their 
charges  on  debt  structure.  They  do 
find  interests  around  the  world  that 
are  willing  to  buy  debt  structure  with 
the  security  of  silver-backed  bonds. 
That  is  an  example  of  how  this  kind  of 
an  approach  can  work. 

My  colleague,  the  ranking  commit- 
tee member,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Frznzel]  and  I  happen  to 
agree  that  probably  it  is  not  a  good 
idea  to  market  all  of  our  debt  struc- 
ture in  the  manner  that  is  proposed  in 
the  Dannemeyer  alternative,  but  it  is 
clearly  a  responsible  effort  to  look  at 
finding  new  ways  to  market  some  of 
our  debt  structure  for  a  substantially 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  we  current- 
ly are  doing. 

The  $170  billion  worth  of  interest 
charge  or  debt  service  that  we  are  tell- 
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iiig  the  American  people  exists  is  only 
a  portion  of  it.  This  Nation  this  year. 
Its  taxpayers,  will  pay  for  interest  on 
both  dedicated  accounts  and  paper 
issued  by  our  Government  of  some 
$248  billion.  I  think  that  is  a  disgrace. 
I  am  disappointed  that  this  Congress 
so  quietly  and  quickly  shoves  that 
under  the  rug  as  they  move  to  get  on 
through  one  more  cycle  in  the  budget 
process  and  then,  of  course,  sifter  this 
one,  Just  one  more  cycle  again  in  the 
budget  process  is  all  we  have  to  do.  We 
get  by  year  after  year  while  our  finan- 
cial community  grows  weak  and  our 
ability  to  deal  in  a  world  community 
grows  even  weaker  and  while  we  beg  at 
the  doorsteps  of  the  Japans,  the  Ger- 
manys,  and  the  Prances  of  this  world 
to  buy  OMi  debt  structure,  apologizing 
for  our  inability  to  control  our  own  fi- 
nances and  just  hoping  they  will  work 
with  us  to  keep  us  afloat  for  just  1 
more  year. 

D  1050 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  the  big  boy  on 
the  block  in  the  world  economic  com- 
munity, and  as  the  big  boy  on  the 
block,  the  Uttle  guys  cannot  kick  us 
off.  I  suspect  if  we  were  less  than  what 
we  are  today  in  statute,  because  of  our 
inability  and  our  lack  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, they  would  do  just  that. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roh- 
rabacherI 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
budget  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  California, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

We  have  seen,  for  the  past  few 
years,  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  the  enormous  Feder- 
al budget  deficit.  We  have  seen  many 
Members  of  Congress  blame  the  defi- 
cit on  the  Reagan  defense  buildup. 
This  is  despite  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  real  growth  in  defense  spend- 
ing for  the  past  5  years.  In  fact,  de- 
fense spending  in  real  terms  has  de- 
clined by  over  11  percent  in  the  past  5 
years.  The  other  reason  that  some 
Members  say  that  we  have  the  budget 
deficit  is  the  Reagan  tax  cuts.  This.  I 
find  almost  laughable.  In  the  last  5 
years,  since  those  notorious  tax  cuts, 
revenues  have  increased  by  almost 
(250  billion.  That  is  $250  billion  more 
than  we  have  in  revenue  with  those 
tax  cuts  in  place. 

Our  problem.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not 
high  defense  spending  or  cutting  the 
tax  burden  of  this  Nation's  citizens. 
Our  problem  is  that  the  Congress 
cannot  break  itself  lose  from  an  addic- 
tion to  overspending.  Speaking  about 
congressional  spending.  Ronald 
Reagan  once  compared  Congress  to  a 
drunken  sailor,  but  noted  that  this 
was  unfair  to  the  sailor.  I  would  com- 
pare the  method  of  spending  to  that 


of  a  credit  card  shopper  totally  out  of 
control. 

I  will  have  to  suggest  that  this 
budget  amendment  being  offered,  this 
budget  proposal,  being  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  tMr.  Dak- 
nemeyer],  actually  does  not  go  as  far 
as  I  would  like  to  see  it  go.  The  fact  is 
that  I  believe  that  for  us  to  fully  come 
to  grips  with  the  high  level  of  deficit 
spending  that  we  now  suffer  under  we 
are  going  to  have  to  remove  from  the 
budget,  we  are  going  to  have  to  zero 
out,  all  spending  that  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  well-being  and  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  are  many,  many  programs 
which  are  in  our  budget  which  are  not 
absolutely  necessary  but  are  mere 
icing  on  the  cake  which  are  subsidies 
basically  for  middle-class,  upper- 
middle-class,  and  special-interest 
groups  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  we 
could  look  at  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  as  some- 
thing that  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  going  to  have 
to  be  making  choices  about  prenatal 
care  for  poor  mothers,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  talking  about  having  to  make 
hard  choices  with  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  subsidizing  national  public  broad- 
casting, which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
subsidy  for  the  information  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  American  people.  The 
American  people  have  information 
and  entertairunent  coming  out  of  their 
ears  by  the  private  sector  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  tell  the 
Members  why  I  am  supporting  the 
Daiuiemeyer  "kinder  and  gentler" 
budget,  my  colleague  aptly  points  out 
in  his  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  that  net 
interest  of  our  debt  comprises  116.7 
percent  of  the  entire  budget  deficit  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  Interest  on  the  debt, 
exclucUng  trust  fund  income,  totals 
$264  billion  and  comprises  169.2  per- 
cent of  the  deficit. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Paneita],  pointed  out  yesterday 
that  we  will  be  here  sometime  later 
this  year  asking  for  yet  another  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling.  CBO 
projects  an  increase  in  the  debt  of 
$238  billion.  This  situation  has  got  to 
stop  somewhere. 

In  the  Dannemeyer  budget,  he  pro- 
poses that  the  United  States  back  its 
money  with  gold  bonds.  Now,  I  know 
there  are  a  lot  of  folks  out  there  who 
think  this  issue  of  the  gold  standard 
and  gold  bonds  is  a  dead  horse  that 
should  be  buried.  The  exact  opposite 
is  true.  This  country  has  been  living 
on  borrowed  money  for  too  long.  The 
Dannemeyer  budget,  through  its  sale 
of  gold  bonds,  would  reduce  the  Feder- 
al budget  deficit  by  over  $32  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1990  and  actually  give  us  a 
small  surplus  by  fiscal  year  1993. 


The  Dannemeyer  budget  also  calls 
for  a  tax  amnesty  plan.  I  too,  think 
this  is  a  great  idea.  In  fact,  I  recently 
wrote  President  Bush  asldng  that  he 
implement  such  a  plan.  Arthur  Laf f er, 
the  noted  economist,  has  stated  that  a 
tax  amnesty  plan,  could  bring  as  much 
as  $60  billion  over  the  next  year. 

Finally,  the  Dannemeyer  plan  would 
do  much  toward  regaining  confidence 
in  the  markets  and  in  our  economy 
GNP  could  be  higher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  support  for 
the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dannemeyer].  I  think  it  is 
reasonable.  I  think  it  would  lead  to 
economic  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
tax  base,  and  believe  that  it  would  do 
much  to  come  to  grip  with  this  basic 
budget  deficit  that  is  such  a  challenge 
to  us  today  ^ 

Mr.  PAN  ETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
enter  the  debate,  but  I  wanted  to  re- 
spond to  a  comment  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rohrabacher], 
who  in  his  opening  remarks  indicated 
that  our  military  budget  had  declined 
by  11  percent  in  real  terms  over  the 
last  5  years.  I  think  it  is  Important  for 
the  gentleman  to  take  a  much  longer 
view  of  this  matter. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1971 
the  military  budget  was  approximately 
$79  billion.  In  1980  that  miUtary 
budget  had  increased  to  $143  billion. 
On  the  way  out  the  door  President 
Carter  for  fiscal  year  1981  proposed  a 
preliminary  budget  in  excess  of  $176 
billion.  The  first  year  of  Ronald 
Reagan  he  got  from  this  Congress  a 
military  budget  of  $219  billion.  Today 
the  gentleman  and  I  are  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  dealing  with  a  budget 
outlay  figure  of  $299.4  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to 
my  colleague  that  if  he  moves  beyond 
5  years  when  this  Congress  and  this 
coimtry  began  to  realize  that  we  could 
not  spend  ourselves  into  oblivion  in 
the  military  budget  and  start  taking  a 
more  fundamental  baseline,  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  understand  that  in 
real  terms  our  military  budget  has  ex- 
panded beyond  comprehension.  In 
more  specific  terms,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  figure  is  a  4.5-percent  in- 
crease.   

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  niTT.T.TTMS  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought  this 
point  up,  because  we  have  conflicts  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  should  be  in- 
creasing social  programs  spending  or 
defense  spending,  and  they  have  been 
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going  on  for  as  long  as  the  gentleman 
and  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in 
this  body.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  that. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  figures 
clearly  show  that  over  the  last  20  to  30 
years,  this  Nation  has  moved  from 
^lending  about  45  percent  of  its  total 
Federal  spending  on  defense  to  a  cur- 
rent level  of  about  25  percent,  and  the 
opposite  has  occurred  with  respect  to 
domestic  programs. 

My  question  is  essentially  this:  We 
are  not  in  this  fiscal  problem  or  mess 
because  we  are  spending  too  much  on 
defense;  it  is  because  we  are  spending 
too  much  on  social  programs.  Is  that 
not  right? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  the  first  assertion  of  the 
gentleman  that  at  one  point  the  mili- 
tary budget  was  45  percent  and  is  now 
25  percent.  I  take  the  gentleman  back 
to  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  era 
when  our  budget  was  a  Joint  budget, 
when  aU  of  the  budget  was  put  togeth- 
er. In  order  for  President  Johnson  to 
not  allow  the  American  people  to  un- 
derstand the  extent  to  which  we  were 
prosecuting  a  war  in  Vietnam,  we  sepa- 
rated the  budget  out.  so  it  went  from 
45  to  25  because  we  separated  the 
budget  our.  discretionary  budget  on 
the  one  hand,  trust-fund  budget  on 
the  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  gentleman 
t^^ifcg  about  both  of  them  he  will  con- 
tinue to  understand  that  our  military 
budget  continues  to  eat  up  between  45 
and  51  percent  of  the  discretionary 
spending  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  analysis  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  made  is.  I  guess,  the  only 
response  he  could  make,  because  the 
analysis  that  I  have  described  Is  accu- 
rate; rather  than  accept  the  analysis  I 
have  made,  the  gentleman  has  sepa- 
rated out  certain  categories  of  the 
budget  and  is  talking  about  discretion- 
ary. We  should  be  talking  about  apples 
and  apples,  not  apples  and  oranges. 

D  1100 

Mr.  DELLtJMS.  In  the  spirit  of 
comity,  will  the  gentleman  yield  an  ad- 
ditional minute  to  me? 

Bir.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

One  point  that  we  will  make  in  the 
next  several  minutes  is  that  at  this 
moment  the  gentleman  and  I  are  reap- 
ing the  wild  winds  of  decades  of 
benign  neglect.  There  is  great  human 
misery  in  this  country.  I  will  try  to 
docimient  it.  speak  to  it  as  powerfully 
aslcan. 


The  gentleman  from  California  and 
I  cannot  continue  to  equate  MX  mis- 
siles with  the  fragile  nature  of  our 
children  in  this  society  who  are  dying 
in  the  streets  of  America  in  every 
major  metropolitan  center  in  this 
country.  We  have  a  moral  and  political 
and  intellectual  obligation  to  address 
our  most  precious  resource,  and  that  is 
the  children  of  this  society. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  Join  with  my  colleague.  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  more  on  what  he  Just 
said. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  speak  in  a 
moment  about  the  budget  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
iieyer]  which  I  intend  to  support.  But 
I  think  we  Just  heard  history  turned 
on  its  head,  and  I  think  we  need  to 
clarify  just  what  the  situation  was  in 
the  1960s. 

The  fact  is  the  Lyndon  Johnson  did 
not  separate  out  the  Social  Security 
budget  from  the  regular  spending 
budget  in  the  mid-1960's.  What  he  did. 
in  order  to  Justify  the  spending  we 
were  doing  in  the  Vietnam  war.  was  he 
put  the  two  budgets  together,  and  that 
is  the  time  when  the  Social  Security 
budget  came  into  the  unified  budget, 
something  we  are  now  trying  to  re- 
verse again  by  pulling  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fimd  out  of  the  imified 
budget.  It  was  not  a  case  of  taking 
them  apart,  it  was  a  case  of  putting 
them  together. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  he  is  abso- 
lutely correct  on  that  point.  It  was 
separated.  They  brought  them  togeth- 
er in  order  to  bring  down  the  figure. 
The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  the  point  is  that 
even  after  they  came  together  the 
amount  of  military  spending  in  the 
unified  budget  was  at  the  45-percent 
level  that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia mentioned.  It  was  after  the  Viet- 
nam war  on  the  basis  of  the  reductions 
in  military  spending  that  we  moved 
down  from  the  45-percent  level  down 
to  30  percent,  and  ultimately  down  to 
about  a  25-percent  level.  That  is  a  cal- 
culation based  not  on  the  ununified 
budget  but  on  the  unified  and  so, 
therefore,  it  is  exactly  comparable  to 
suggest  that  today  we  are  spending 
some  27  percent  of  the  budget  on  mili- 
tary whereas  in  the  mid-1960's  we 
were  spending  45  percent  on  military. 
It  is  also  very  apparent  that  we  have 
reduced  the  amount  of  gross  national 
product  that  is  going  into  the  military. 
At  that  point  in  our  history  we  were 
spending  about  9  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  up  to  as  high  at  one 
point  as  11  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  on  the  military.  Today 


we  are  down  to  a  figure  of  around  6 
percent. 

At  the  same  time,  spending  on  social 
programs  has  soared  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  percentage  of  money  that 
we  are  spending  on  health  programs  in 
this  country  has  soared  as  a  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product. 

But  that  is  not  my  point  here.  I  Just 
think  we  need  to  clarify  history  a  little 
bit. 

My  point  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer]  offers  us 
a  very  important  budget  submission, 
because  too  often  what  happens 
around  here  is  that  we  deal  in  incre- 
mental ideas  with  regard  to  the 
budget,  that  we  assume  that  every- 
thing which  is  has  to  be  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  going  to  make  incremental 
changes  at  the  edges.  And  one  of  the 
assumptions  that  we  always  have  in 
this  body  is  that  we  cannot  touch  the 
interest  expense.  We  say  a  number  of 
things.  We  cannot  touch  the  entitle- 
ment programs,  we  cannot  touch  de- 
fense because  defense  is  something 
that  the  administration  regards  as  un- 
touchable and  so.  therefore,  we  say 
that  the  only  place  we  can  get  the 
money  is  the  nondefense  discretionary 
programs.  I  mean  that  is  kind  of  the 
conventional  wisdom  around  here. 
Then  we  go  about  slashing  all  of  those 
nondefense  discretionary  programs. 

What  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  saying  in  his  budget  is  hey,  there  is 
another  big  category  where  we  spend 
between  $150  and  $200  billion  a  year 
where  if  we  were  willing  to  be  a  little 
creative  we  could  save  money.  And  the 
way  we  can  save  money  is  to  give  in- 
vestors the  assurance  that  the  money 
that  they  are  putting  toward  Govern- 
ment bonds  is  redeemable  at  some 
point  in  the  future  at  its  real  worth, 
and  that  by  doing  that  we  can  cut  the 
interest  expense  dramatically,  maybe 
as  low,  in  the  gentleman's  calculations, 
as  1  Vi  percent. 

That  would  allow  us  to  reduce  the 
manual  expenditure  for  interest  to  a 
phenomenally  low  rate,  and  get  us  a 
lot  of  dollars  that  would  not  have  to 
come  out  of  the  hide  of  nondefense 
discretionary  programs,  would  not 
have  to  come  out  of  the  hide  of  na- 
tional security,  would  not  have  to 
come  out  of  the  hide  of  entitlement 
programs. 

But  nobody  likes  to  think  in  terms 
of  dramatic  reforms  because  dramatic 
reforms  tend  to  shake  up  the  estab- 
lishment. There  will  be  a  lot  of  big 
money  banks  in  New  York  that  reap 
huge  profits  at  the  expense  of  Federal 
taxpayers  who  are  not  going  to  be  very 
happy  with  the  gentleman's  approach. 
There  will  be  a  lot  of  allies  around  the 
world  who  see  this  as  being  somewhat 
destabilizing.  They  will  not  be  very 
happy  with  the  gentleman's  approach. 
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because  it  is  real  reform  and  It  makes 
real  change,  it  does  real  things. 

But  I  would  suggest  that  we  need  to 
have  that  kind  of  a  budget  presenta- 
tion out  here.  We  ought  not  just  be 
looking  at  incremental  changes.  We 
are  undergoing  dramatic  changes  in 
the  world,  and  we  need  to  look  at  the 
kind  of  budget  submission  that  brings 
about  real  reform. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia is  to  be  congratulated  for  bringing 
to  the  floor  a  budget  that  contains 
real  reform.  I  do  not  agree  with  sdl  as- 
pects of  his  budget.  I  spoke  on  the 
floor  yesterday  about  the  need  to 
invest  in  the  future  of  science,  space 
and  technology.  The  gentleman's 
budget  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough 
to  do  that. 

But  he  does  give  us  an  area  of  re- 
sources that  we  could  utilize  to  ad- 
dress that  problem  and  a  number  of 
others  if  we  were  really  willing  to 
reform. 

My  guess  Is  that  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  vote  with  Bill  Danne- 
MYER  on  his  budget  are  probably  not 
going  to  win.  That  is  a  shame,  because 
if  we  would  vote  for  the  Dannemayer 
budget  we  would  say  to  the  country 
that  this  Congress  is  committed  to 
really  reforming  the  system  and  not 
just  changing  incrementally  and, 
therefore,  piling  up  year  after  year  of 
debt. 

I  would  urge  a  vote  for  the  budget  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Danhemeter].        

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    California    [Mr.    Del- 

LXTMSl. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker],  if  I  might 
have  his  attention.  I  appreciate  his 
comment.  Speaking  very  quickly,  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make  was  that 
during  the  prosecution  of  the  Vietnam 
war  when  the  two  budgets  were  sepa- 
rated, the  discretionary  budget  and 
the  trust  fund  budget,  the  military 
part  of  the  budget  began  to  rise  very 
quickly  to  45  percent:  in  some  in- 
stances it  went  even  higher.  So  in 
order  for  the  President  to  saddle  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  required  to 
prosecute  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
President  brought  them  together  and 
created  what  is  now  known  as  the  uni- 
fied budget,  because  if  we  are  talking 
50  percent  of  one-half  of  the  budget, 
and  we  put  it  all  together,  it  drops 
down  to  25  percent.  And  the  gentle- 
man is  correct,  and  that  was  the  point 
I  was  trying  to  make  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  to  the  gentleman  though  is 
when  we  calculate  the  unified  budget 
in  the  1960's.  on  the  unified  budget 
the  spending  was  at  45  percent  for 
military.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  my  remaining  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  comments  I 
would  like  to  make  in  rebuttal  to  my 
colleagues  that  have  expressed  some 
concern  about  this  budget  is  to  quote 
here  from  Mr.  Greenspan,  currently 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  who  wrote  an  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  September  1981 
where  he  said  in  part: 

A  second  advantage  of  gold  notes  is  that 
they  are  likely  to  reduce  current  budget 
deficits.  Treasury  gold  notes  in  today's  mar- 
kets could  be  sold  at  interest  rates  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  or  less. 

I  believe  that  is  a  valid  source.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  to  go  any  further 
than  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  terms  of  credibility  for 
our  ability  to  sell  gold-backed  bonds  at 
the  rate  of  interest  that  I  am  talking 
about. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Morgan 
Stanley  written  and  signed  by  Evan 
Galbralth,  former  Ambassador  of  the 
Reagan  administration  to  France.  The 
letter  is  written  April  1986  to  this 
Member  and  it  says: 

I  think  the  United  States  Government 
could  sell  $100  billion  of  30-year  bonds  con- 
vertible into  gold  (not  indexed— actually  ex- 
changeable for  the  metal)  at  an  interest 
rate  of  no  more  than  2  percent. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  if  it 
was  necessary,  we  could  sell  even  more 
than  that. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  these  are 
credible  sources  for  all  of  us  on  the 
point  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
feasible  idea. 

I  ask  for  an  aye  vote. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  other  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dannemeyer]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  72,  noes 
350.  not  voting  12.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  39] 
AYES— 72 


Armey 

BenUey 

Burtoo 

Ballenger 

BiUrakla 

Callatum 

Bartlett 

Bliley 

Coble 

Bates 

Bunnlng 

Combest 

Cox 

HUer 

Rohrabacher 

Cralc 

Holloway 

Roth 

Cnne 

Hopkins 

Schaefer 

Dannemeyer 

Hunter 

Sensenbrenner 

DeLay 

Inhofe 

Shumway 

Doman  <CA) 

Kasich 

Smith,  Denny 

Douglas 

Kyi 

(OR) 

Dreler 

Lagomarsino 

Smith.  Robert 

Early 

Livingston 

(NH) 

Emerson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Solomon 

Fields 

Marlenee 

Spence 

OaUegly 

McCandless 

Steams 

Oekas 

HcEwen 

Stenholm 

Oilman 

Miller  (OH) 

Stump 

Otnsrich 

Moorhead 

Tauzin 

Hall  (TX) 

Nielson 

Vucanovich 

Hammerschmldt  Packard 

Walker 

Hancock 

Paxon 

Weber 

Hansen 

Porter 

Whlttaker 

Hefley 

Ravenel 

Toung  (AK> 

Herger 

Rhodes 
NOES-350 

Ackerman 

Dorgan(ND) 

Jenkins 

Akaka 

Downey 

Johnson  (CT) 

Alexander 

Duncan 

Johnson  (SD) 

Anderson 

Durbln 

Johnston 

Andrews 

Dwyer 

Jones  (GA) 

Annunzlo 

DymaUy 

Jones  (NO 

Anthony 

Dyson 

Jontz 

Applegate 

FA^kart 

Kanjorski 

Archer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Aspin 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kasteruneier 

Atkins 

Engel 

Kermedy 

AuCoin 

English 

Kermelly 

Baker 

Erdreich 

KUdee 

Barnard 

Espy 

KlecAa 

Barton 

Evans 

Kolbe 

Beilenson 

FasceU 

Kolter 

Bennett 

Pawell 

Kostmayer 

Bereuter 

Fazio 

LaPalce 

Berman 

Feighan 

Lancaster 

Bevill 

Pish 

Lantos 

BUbray 

Flake 

Laughlln 

Boehlert 

FUppo 

Leach  (LA) 

Boggs 

Plorlo 

Leath  (TX) 

Bonlor 

FoglietU 

Lehman  (FL) 

Borskl 

Foley 

Leland 

Bosco 

Ford  (MI) 

Lent 

Boucher 

Ford(TN) 

Levin  (MI) 

Boxer 

Frank 

Levine  (CA) 

Brennan 

Frensel 

Lewis  (CA) 

Brooks 

Frost 

Lewis  (FL) 

Broomfield 

GaUo 

Lewis  (GA) 

Browder 

Oarcia 

Ughtfoot 

Brown  (CA) 

(3aydas 

Lipinskl 

Brown  (CO) 

Gejdenson 

Uoyd 

Bruce 

Gibbons 

Long 

Bryant 

Oillmor 

Lowey  (NY) 

Buechner 

Olickman 

Luken,  Thomas 

Bustamante 

Gonzalez 

ManhUey 

Byron 

Goodllng 

Madlgan 

Campbell  (CA) 

Gordon 

Man  ton 

CampbeU  (CO) 

Goes 

Markey 

Cardin 

Gradison 

Martin  (IL) 

Carper 

Grandy 

Martin  (NT) 

Can- 

Grant 

Martinez 

Chandler 

Gray 

Matsui 

Chapman 

Green 

MavToules 

Clarke 

Guarini 

MazzoU 

Clement 

Gunderaon 

McCloskey 

dinger 

Hall  (OH) 

McCoUum 

Coelho 

Hamilton 

McCrery 

Coleman  (TX) 

Harris 

McDade 

Collins 

Hasten 

McDermott 

Conte 

Hatcher 

McOrath 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

McHugh 

Cooper 

Hayes  (H^) 

McMillan  (NO 

CosteUo 

Hayes  (LA) 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Coughlln 

Hefner 

McNulty 

Courier 

Henry 

Meyers 

Ck)yne 

Hertel 

Michel 

Oockett 

Hoagland 

Miller  (CA) 

Darden 

Hochbrueckner 

Miller  (WA> 

Davis 

Horton 

MineU 

de  laOarza 

Houghton 

Moakley 

DeFazio 

Hoyer 

Mollnari 

Dellums 

Hubbard 

MoUohan 

Derrick 

Huckaby 

Montgomery 

DeWine 

Hughes 

Moody 

Dickinson 

Hutto 

Morella 

Dicks 

Hyde 

Morrison  (CT> 

DingeU 

Ireland 

MraMk 

DUon 

Jacobs 

Muiphy 

Donnelly 

James 

MuTtha 
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MTcn 

Rofen 

StalUnga 

Made 

Roae 

Stanceland 

Nateber 

Roatenkowakl 

Stark 

NMi<MA) 

Roukema 

Stokes 

N«*l  <HC) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Studda 

NeiMB 

RiMM 

Sundqulst 

NOmk 

Sabo 

Swift 

OOv 

Salkl 

Synar 

ObcfsUr 

Santmetoter 

TaUon 

Obey 

SarpaUus 

Tanner 

Oitai 

8ava«e 

Tauke 

Ottli 

Sawyer 

Thomaa(CA) 

0««n(NT> 

SazUw 

Thomat  (OA) 

Omim<UT> 

Sdieuer 

Thonn»»(W«) 

Oxley 

Brhin 

Torres 

PkUooe 

Schnetder 

TorricelU 

PHWtU 

Scliroeder 

Town* 

PukCT 

SctaueUe 

Traflcant 

PHTiS 

aetiulw 

Traxler 

Pulukjrmn 

Schumer 

Udall 

PMtenon 

Sharp 

Unaoeld 

PBjneCNJ) 

Shaw 

Upton 

Pvne(VA) 

Shajr* 

Valentine 

Pmw 

Shuater 

Vander  Jact 

Fctaai 

Okotakl 

Vento 

Pcnnjr 

SWiky 

Vladoaky 

PKkJna 

Skaos 

Volkmer 

Petri 

Skeen 

Walcren 

Pickett 

Skelton 

Walah 

Pickle 

Slauery 

Watklna 

PMhud 

Slauchter  (NT) 

Waxman 

Price 

Slauchter  (VA) 

Weias 

PuneU 

Smith  (PL) 

Weldon 

QuHten 

Smith  (lA) 

Wheat 

lUhaU 

Smith  (MS) 

Whitten 

Rancei 

Smith  (HE) 

WtUlanw 

RV 

Smith  (NJ) 

WUM>n 

Regula 

Smith  (TZ) 

Wise 

RictumleoD 

Smith  (VT) 

WoU 

IUd>e 

Smith.  Robert 

Wolpe 

Rlnaldo 

(OR) 

Wyden 

Ritter 

Snowe 

WyUe 

RoberU 

Solan 

Yates 

Spratt 

Yatron 

Roe 

StaoefB 

Younc(FL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

B>Uiii«n 

Lehman  (CA> 

Morrison  (WA) 

Ctav 

Uikmi,  Donald 

Pepper 

Coleman  (MO 

MeCurdy 

Rowland  (CT) 

Oepiiardt 

Mfume 
D  1130 

Roybal 

Messrs. 

ALEXANDER.       FOLEY 

UMI 


HYDE,  UDALL.  and  SHARP  changed 
their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
AMKKsimrr  n  thx  m ATtnti  or  *  substituti 
orrmzD  it  ms.  dkixoiis 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerlt  wlU 
designate  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  lAi.  Dkllitms:  Strike  aU  after  the 
reaolvlng  clause  and  ioaert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  followinc: 

That  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  Is  es- 
tablished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992  are 
hereby  set  forth. 

MAxncnif  OKricii  Aiioxnrrs 

Sac.  2.  The  following  levels  and  amounts 
in  this  section  are  set  forth  for  purposes  of 
determining,  in  accordance  with  section 
301(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  as  amended 
by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  whether  the 
iwTiTniim  deficit  amoimt  for  a  fiscal  year 


has  been  exceeded,  and  as  set  forth  in  this 
concurrent  resolution,  shall  be  considered  to 
be  mathematically  consistent  with  the  other 
amounts  and  levels  set  forth  in  this  concur- 
rent resolution: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,085,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,180,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,257,600,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,350,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,423,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,472,400,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,181,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,243,910,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,285,570,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $92,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $63,510,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $27,970,000,000. 

RKCOMMENSED  LEVELS  AKD  AMOtTITTS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  following  budgetary  levels 
are  appropriate  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1989.  October  1,  1990, 
and  October  1. 1991: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $796,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $867,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $925,500,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $20,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $35,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $41,400,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $69,925,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $75,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $79,900,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,060,750,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,110,775,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,139,375,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $961,625,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,012,260,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,044,695,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $161,525,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $144,760,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $119,195,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $3,122,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $3,374,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $3,599,700,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1989,  October  1.  1990.  and  Oc- 
tober 1. 1991.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$19,025,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $107,325,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$19,425,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $114,875,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 


(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$19,150,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $119,700,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  conmilt- 
ments  for  fiscal  years  1990  through  1992  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$270,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $283,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$270,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $283,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$281,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $283,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,775,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,425,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,660,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,675,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,440,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,850,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,950,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,075,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,070,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,260,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,430,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(6)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,000,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,000,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations 
$75,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,000,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,040,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations 
$75,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$10,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,680,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$10,225,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,475,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,390,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$9,675,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,425,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$5,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $65,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,710,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$5,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $71,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,350,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$4,376,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $70,300,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  yefw  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,300,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,510,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,770,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,050,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $525,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,370,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $550,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $42,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $41,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,125,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $49,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $47,580,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,550,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $51,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $50,410,000,000 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,850,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $58,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $57,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $375,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $70,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $68,920,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $77,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $75,810,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 


Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$124,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $101,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$136,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $111,430,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$149,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $126,270,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$191,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $148,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$217,425,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $158,230,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  yettr  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$220,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $164,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$317,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $246,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$317,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $264,810,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$320,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $279,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$825,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $21,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,720,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $21,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 
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(A)  New  budget  ftuthority.  $33,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $33,990,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $22,900,000,000. 

(18)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $12,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,000,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $12,580,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,090,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(17)  General  Cxovemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,710,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,140,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$173,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $173,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$187,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $187,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
I  $155,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $155,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(19)  AUowances  (930): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

CD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(20)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$36,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$39,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$39,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$40,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$39,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$40,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $0. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nUe, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  30  minutes,  and  a  Member  op- 
posed wiU  be  re(x>gnized  for  1  hour 
and  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  and  would  like  to  be 
granted  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. I  will  yield  45  minutes  of  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frenzel]  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  be  allowed  to  yield  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  and  honor  and 
pleasure  that  I  address  the  Members 
today  in  my  capacity  not  only  as  a 
Representative  from  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  California  but  as 
a  chairperson  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  for  the  10 1st  Congress. 
In  that  capacity  it  is  my  responsibility 
to  introduce  to  the  Members  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offering  a  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

My  responsibility  is  to  lay  out  the 
parameters  of  that  budget,  and  I 
choose  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  against 
the  backdrop  of  the  following  com- 
ments: We  Members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  most  significant  and  impor- 
tant business  that  we  as  a  body  can 
engage  in  is  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional budget.  As  I  have  stated  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  if  I  were 
asked  to  read  one  document  in  prepa- 
ration for  a  visit  to  another  country  in 
oirder  to  ascertain  as  much  as  I  could 
about  that  nation,  I  would  seek  to  read 
Its  national  budget,  because  where  a 


nation  spends  its  money  is  a  statement 
about  its  priorities,  and  its  priorities  in 
turn  reflect  the  nature  of  its  values. 

If  indeed  the  value  of  our  national 
budget  is  economic  and  social  justice 
for  human  beings,  I  would  assert  here 
with  all  due  respect  that  too  many  ad- 
ministrations and,  more  often  than 
not,  this  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  failed  the  moral  test  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  what  a  national  budget 
ought  to  be. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  goes  into  how  we  reduce 
the  budget  deficit.  That  has  now 
become  the  political  and  statutory  im- 
perative. We  will  address  that  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks.  But  there  is  an- 
other extraordinary  imperative,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  you  and  I  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  address. 

At  this  very  moment  there  is  great 
human  carnage  taking  place  in  this 
country.  A  great  deal  of  focus  has 
fallen  upon  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  the  drug  capital  and  crime  capital 
of  America,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
the  problems  of  drugs  and  the  violence 
associated  with  those  problems  are  a 
systemic  societal  problem  that  plagues 
this  entire  Nation. 

I  find  it  tragic  that  among  young 
black  children  in  America  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  25  who  find  themselves 
living  in  urban  America,  there  is  a  1- 
in-20  chance  that  any  child  in  that 
category  will  die  a  violent  death. 
During  World  War  II  the  ratio  was  1- 
to-50  that  an  American  troop  would 
die  in  combat.  We  are  now  reaping  a 
wild  wind  of  extraordinary  neglect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  remind  this 
body  that  in  the  1960's  the  Koemer 
Commission— and  I  would  paraphrase 
this— made  the  following  statement: 
"That  if  we  continue  to  engage  in  the 
policies  of  benign  neglect,  denying  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  the 
residents  of  the  ghettos  and  the  bar- 
rios of  America,  the  violence  that  we 
euphemistically  referred  to  as  "race 
riots"  in  the  1960's  would  inevitably  be 
revisited  upon  America,  but  the  second 
time  it  would  be  more  insidious  and 
more  destructive." 

What  can  be  more  insidious  and  de- 
structive than  our  children  killing 
each  other,  our  babies  having  babies, 
and  babies  being  bom  into  this  coun- 
try as  drug  addicts  and  AIDS  victims? 

The  tragic  reality  is  that  we  have 
pursued  the  set  of  priorities  that  has 
allowed  us  to  build  on  a  movement  to 
military  madness  and  terror  as  we 
produce  the  policies  of  war  and  mate- 
rialism. We  are  now  on  a  geometric 
basis  realizing  that  our  children  are 
dying  all  over  America,  in  every  urban 
metropolitan  center. 

Thirteen  million  children  in  America 
live  in  poverty.  We  are  told  that  9.6 
million  blacks  live  in  poverty.  Millions 
of  our  people  are  functionally  illiter- 
ate. Many  of  our  senior  citizens  live  in 
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fear  and  pain.  Many  of  our  workers 
are  denied  the  dignity  and  respect  of 
the  ability  to  work.  These  are  the  re- 
alities of  the  most  wealthy  and  power- 
ful Nation  in  the  world. 

D  1140 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we,  as  Members 
of  the  Black  Caucus,  present  a  chal- 
lenge and  we  are  attempting  to  speak 
to  the  American  people  by  saying,  "We 
must  now  learn  from  this  moment.  We 
cannot  kill  all  of  our  children.  We 
carmot  imprison  all  of  our  people.  We 
will  not  solve  our  problems  with  mas- 
sive displays  of  force.  But  it  is  in  com- 
passion, it  is  in  reason,  it  is  in  under- 
standing that  our  future  lies." 

We  are  about  the  business,  sisters 
and  brothers  in  this  body,  of  losing  an 
entire  generation  of  our  children,  an 
extraordinary  and  precioxis  resource, 
and  I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  a  society  that  destroys  its  chil- 
dren is  a  society  on  Its  way  to  dying. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  offer  a 
new  vision.  We  say,  "Let  us  turn  this 
comer.  Let  us  learn  from  this  moment. 
Let  us  begin  to  address  a  budget  that 
speaks  to  the  reality  of  American 
problems." 

We  have  fashioned  a  budget  that, 
one,  supports  those  social  programs 
that  are  proven  in  their  capacity  to  al- 
leviate pain  and  create  hope  for  the 
future.  We  initiate  new  programs.  We 
fashion  a  military  budget,  not  on  the 
obsolete  notions  of  the  cold  war,  but 
we  take  into  account  the  new  realities 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  Margaret  Thatch- 
er, who  Is  no  flaming  radical  by  any- 
one's definition,  could  suggest  that  the 
cold  war  is  over,  why  can  we  not  with 
reason  begin  to  understand  that? 

President  Reagan's  ostensible  as- 
sumption, upon  which  he  built  the 
most  extraordinary  military  budget  In- 
crease In  the  history  of  this  country, 
was,  "Let's  send  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  table."  So,  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  now 
standing  at  the  table,  and  tragically  he 
stands  alone  whUe  we  continue  to 
engage  in  the  policies  of  building  more 
and  more  massive  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion pursuing  the  absurd  notions  of 
nuclear  war  fighting  capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  fashioned  a 
different  budget  attempting  to  march 
off  in  a  very  different  direction  by  fi- 
nally making  substantive  progress  in 
budget  deficit  reduction.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  tax.  ..  J  ^ 
Now  let  us  talk  about  the  budget. 
There  are  several  ways  that  the  Black 
Caucus  budget  is  different  from  Mr. 
Bush's  and  different  from  the  so- 
called  bipartisan  agreement. 

No.  1,  we  reduce  the  budget  deficit 
lower  than  any  proposed  budget  that 
will  come  to  this  floor.  Our  budget  def- 
icit Is  $92.4  billion,  but  we  do  not  do  it 
with  a  lot  of  smoke  and  mirrors.  We 
do  not  accept  the  President's  assump- 
tion that  he  will  derive  the  $5.7  billion 


by  the  sale  of  assets.  We  adjust  the 
rosy  picture  of  inflation.  We  take  out 
$3.5  billion.  We  do  not  accept  the 
President's  notion  about  capital  gains, 
so  we  do  not  accept  the  $4.8  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  were  prepared 
to  accept  all  of  this  smoke  and  mir- 
rors, our  budget  deficit  would  be  $70 
some  odd  billion,  but  we  feel  that,  if 
we  are  going  to  reduce  the  deficit,  let 
us  do  it  honestly,  and  we  come  to  $92.4 
billion.  That  is  one  difference. 

The  second  difference,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  issue  of  taxes.  President 
Bush  said,  "Watch  my  lips:  no  new 
taxes,"  and  many  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  In  the  quiet  and  solitude  of 
the  Cloakroom  are  in  our  own  minds 
realizing  that.  If  we  are  going  to  ad- 
dress the  human  misery  of  people  and 
simultaneously  deal  with  the  deficit, 
there  is  now  a  way  around  it. 

I  respect  the  chair  of  the  Budget 
Committee  who  has  said  with  candor 
and  honesty  that  this  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  Is  a  slide-by.  We  are  simply 
dodging  a  bullet  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
We  are  forcing  ourselves  to  make  ex- 
traordinary decisions  in  fiscal  years 
1991,  1992,  and  1993. 
We  said,  "Let's  step  up  to  the  plate." 
Our  colleagues  on  the  Democratic 
side  in  a  great  display  of  bravado  and 
leadership  said,  "We  think  we  ought 
to  look  at  taxes,  but  let's  wait  for  Mr. 
Bush  to  do  It." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  elected  to 
assert  responsibility  and  leswiership, 
and  23  other  black  Members  of  Con- 
gress said,  "We  are  prepared  to  stand 
up  and  confront  the  issue  of  taxes," 
and  frankly  I  believed  we  do  it  in  the 
finest  tradition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  tax  the  rich,  the 
top  1  percent,  taxable  Income  of 
$208,510,  for  a  family  of  four;  We 
move  them  up  from  a  marginal  tax 
rate  of  28  percent  and  make  them  pay 
what  my  colleagues  and  I  pay,  at  33 
percent.  That  brings  us  $3.6  billion. 

We  then  say  for  fiscal  years  1990, 
1991,  and  1992  that  we  will  place  a 
surtax  on  the  top  10  percent  of  the 
corporate  taxpayers  In  this  country. 
That  brings  us  $6.9  billion. 

We  then  say  we  will  place  a  surtax 
for  fiscal  years  1990  through  1992  on 
the  top  5  percent  of  the  Individual  tax- 
payers in  this  country.  If  my  mathe- 
matics, my  memory,  serves  me  correct- 
ly, that  is  $12.1  blUlon. 

My  colleagues,  add  all  that  up.  We 
come  to  $20.1  billion  In  new  taxes  to 
begin  to  address  the  deficit,  not  with 
smoke  and  mirrors,  but  with  reality. 

Tom  Oliphant.  a  columnist  for  the 
Boston  Globe,  said  that  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  budget  Is  the  only 
honest  alternative  being  presented  on 
this  floor  because  we  stepped  up  to 
the  plate  and  we  were  prepared  to 
make  the  difficult  choices.  We  all 
know  that  taxing  Is  going  to  be  a  reali- 
ty. We  were  prepared  simply  to  stand 
up  with  Integrity  and  with  dignity  and 
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say,  "This  Is  the  moment  it  must  be 
done."  So,  we  made  that  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  change  Is 
that  we  place  billions  of  dollars  in 
social  programs,  $41  billion  In  nonmlll- 
tary  spending  beyond  Mr.  Bush's  pro- 
posal, $13.5  billion  more  In  discretion- 
ary moneys  than  the  so-called  biparti- 
san agreement.  Why?  We  did  so  be- 
cause we  believed  that  this  moment  Is 
pregnant  with  potential.  It  is  my  col- 
leagues and  I,  the  adults  of  this  gen- 
eration, who  must  stop  this  madness. 

We  have  to  turn  the  comer  in  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Chairman,  and  learn  from  this 
moment  and  realize  that  to  continue 
the  policies  of  benign  neglect  would 
allow  these  problems  to  expand  on  a 
geometric  basis.  My  colleagues  and  I 
have  talked  on  the  floor,  in  the  Cloak- 
room. In  our  committees,  and  we  all 
know  that  our  society  hangs  at  this 
moment  at  a  very  fragile  place. 

Why  were  we  elected?  We  were  elect- 
ed to  lead,  not  to  back  Into  the  21st 
century,  but  to  march  forward  with  a 
vision,  and  we  offer  that  different 
vision  In  health.  In  education,  in  hous- 
ing, in  all  the  programs  that  speak  to 
the  needs  of  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  addressed 
the  small  family  farmer  who  is  living 
in  misery.  We  have  addressed  that.  To 
the  people  who  need  rural  electrifica- 
tion, we  address  it.  To  the  young 
mothers  who  need  infant  care,  we  ad- 
dress it.  To  the  people  suffering  with 
AIDS,  we  address  it.  To  the  children 
suffering  in  drug  addiction,  we  at- 
tempt prevention  and  service.  We  fully 
fund  the  drug  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  to  give 
hope  to  America,  and  we  show  that  It 
can  be  done  with  dignity,  but,  more 
Importantly,  for  the  purposes  of  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  carry  out  their 
fiduciary  responsibilities  diligently,  we 
do  it  with  fiscal  responsibility  finally. 

We  looked  at  the  military  budget, 
and  our  military  budget  Is  different  In 
that  we  take  $17  billion  out  of  outlays, 
which  means  we  end  up  with  a  $283 
billion  military  budget  In  outlays,  no 
Incredible,  radical,  extreme  proposal; 
$283  billion  is  a  lot  of  money,  but.  If 
we  begin  to  turn  the  comer  and  realize 
that  we  do  not  need  to  continue  mod- 
ernizing our  nuclear  forces,  this  two- 
mlssUe  mania  that  is  permeating  the 
Congress,  this  two-missile  love-in,  will 
have  us  spend  in  excess  of  $30  some 
odd  billion  building  nuclear  weapons 
we  do  not  need. 

The  Scowcrof  t  Commission  slammed 
shut  for  all  time  the  absurd  argimient 
that  has  been  rattling  around  the  Con- 
gress for  almost  20  years  known  as  the 
window  of  vulnerability.  We  want  to 
build  a  Stealth  bomber,  B-2.  B-1  is 
having  problems.  It  was  an  obsolete 
weapon,  and  so  will  B-2.  We  are  play- 
ing games  with  the  INF  Treaty  by 
giving  the  military  the  capacity  to  un- 
dermine the  INF  Treaty.  We  say  we  do 
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not  need  these  weapons.  Star  wars  Is 
no  longer  being  propagandized  as  a 
population  protection.  Now  we  are 
coming  to  the  honest  reality  of  all 
that  was  ever  about  was  a  point  of  de- 
fense of  nuclear  weapons.  Why  do  we 
need  all  this  madness  if  there  is  no 
window  of  vulnerability? 

D  1150 

If  we  get  the  Soviets  to  the  table  and 
they  have  now  said  we  are  at  the  table, 
then  it  seems  to  be  logic  and  reason 
and  fiscal  responsibility  and  a  commit- 
ment to  our  children  and  their  future 
should  require  that  we  now  move  to 
the  table,  not  begin  to  spend  ourselves 
Into  oblivion.  We  said  we  would  spend 
the  Soviets  into  oblivion,  expanding 
our  military  budget.  The  tragic  reality 
is  that  we  spend  ourselves  into  oblivi- 
on as  well  with  great  budget  deficits 
and  mounting  social  problems  magni- 
fjring  themselves  geometrically. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  sisters  and  broth- 
ers of  this  Congress,  we  are  reaping 
the  wild  winds  of  that  neglect. 

So  we  cut  $17  biUion.  We  tax  $20.1 
billion.  We  accept  those  assumptions 
that  we  think  we  can  rationalize,  but 
those  that  we  cannot,  we  did  not 
accept.  So  we  feel  that  we  have  come 
here  with  a  significant  budget  that 
indeed  makes  sense. 

To  summarize,  in  Defense  we  cut  $17 
billion. 

In  International  Affairs,  we  add  over 
and  above  the  budget  of  Mr.  Bush, 
these  are  my  figures  in  outlays,  $1.7 
billion. 

In  General  and  Space  Technology, 
we  expand  the  program.  We  reduce 
the  program  by  $1  billion  to  say  that 
anytime  NASA  is  doing  military  re- 
search it  ought  to  be  in  the  military 
budget.  It  should  not  be  in  NASA's 
budget. 

So  we  expand  the  programs  for 
safety,  shelter,  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  Energy,  we  plus  up  the  budget  $1 
billion. 

In  Natural  Resources  and  the  Envi- 
ronment, we  are  environmentalists. 
We  believe  that  you  must  protect  the 
fragile  nature  of  our  ecological  system. 
Our  children  have  a  right  to  inherit  a 
world  of  clean  air  and  clean  water,  so 
we  put  $3.2  billion  more  in  that 
budget. 

In  Agriculture,  while  most  of  us  are 
urban,  we  understand  the  problems  of 
rural  America.  We  understand  that 
America  is  fed  by  the  people  who  live 
and  reside,  function  and  work,  in  rural 
America.  We  add  $1.5  billion. 

In  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit, 
we  add  $4.1  billion.  If  we  are  going  to 
solve  the  housing  problems  of  this 
country,  those  who  are  homeless  on 
the  streets  of  America,  we  must 
expand  affordable  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  people.  We  did 
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Transportation,  let  us  rebuild  Ameri- 
ca's infrastructure.  Let  us  repair 
America's  highways,  put  people  to 
work. 

We  add  $1.2  billion  in  Community 
and  Regional  Development,  $.9  billion 
in  education,  training,  employment, 
and  social  services.  We  add  $5.4  billion. 
Much  of  that  money  is  in  new  pro- 
grams, new  initiatives,  to  capture  our 
children.  We  must  begin  to  compete 
for  their  attention  and  guarantee  the 
future  for  them. 

In  Health,  a  significant  issue  of 
great  concern  to  the  American  people, 
we  add  $3.5  billion. 

In  Medicare.  $6.5  billion. 

In  Income  Security,  including  subsi- 
dized housing,  $10  billion. 

Social  Security.  $0.3  biUion. 

We  give  people  their  COLA'S.  We  do 
not  deny  them  that. 

We  do  not  challenge  Social  Security. 
People  should  have  a  right  to  it.  Our 
senior  citizens  should  not  feel  fear 
that  in  some  way  we  will  take  from 
them  that  which  we  bargained  for  in 
good  faith  and  they  thought  they  bar- 
gained for  in  good  faith. 

Veterans'  benefits,  we  Just  passed  an 
amendment,  our  budget  had  already 
put  $1  billion  more  to  expand  services, 
expand  benefits,  expand  programs  for 
our  veterans  who  have  served  this 
Nation. 

Finally,  in  Justice  and  drug  pro- 
grams, we  added  $1.8  billion  over  and 
above  Mr.  Bush,  over  and  above  the 
so-called  agreement. 

Our  emphasis  was  on  expanding  edu- 
cation prevention  and  treatment. 

So  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  we  offer  this 
budget  today.  I  am  in  no  way  speaking 
down  to  these  other  budgets,  but  I  do 
feel  strongly  that  this  is  the  only 
honest  budget  that  is  coming  before 
you.  It  has  integrity.  We  assume  our 
responsibility  to  be  accoimtable  to  our 
voters. 

We  said  that  we  would  not  lie  to  you. 
We  are  now  enthralled  in  a  great  cam- 
paign of  ethics  and  morality  of  individ- 
uals in  this  body,  but  what  about  our 
collective  ethics  in  denying  our  chil- 
dren their  future?  What  about  the  col- 
lective immorality  of  addressing  the 
concerns  of  people?  We  get  caught  up 
in  individual  ethics,  but  what  about 
our  collective  responsibilities  to  socie- 
ty? 

This  budget  assimies  that  integrity, 
that  morality,  and  those  sets  of  ethical 
responsibilities  that  we  have. 

Cut  the  military  budget,  begin  to 
move  up  to  addressing  the  realities  of 
this  world.  Let  us  begin  to  march  in 
the  direction  of  world  peace,  nuclear 
disarmament,  reviving  detente,  reduc- 
tion of  International  tension. 

Let  us  tax  the  wealthy.  These  are 
the  people  who  benefited  from  the 
Reagan  era.  We  all  in  this  body  know 
it.  Any  intellectually  honest  person  is 
clearly  aware  of  that. 


Finally,  let  us  begin  to  address  the 
social  problems  of  our  Nation. 

At  the  bottom  line,  we  have  met  and 
gone  beyond  the  Gramm-Rudman  def- 
icit with  $92.4  billion  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion, all  the  way  down  to  $20  some-odd 
billion  3  years  out.  We  show  you  how 
to  do  it,  not  with  smoke  and  mirrors, 
but  with  integrity. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  alternative  official  year 
1990  budget  is  an  interesting  state- 
ment of  politics  and  philosophy.  From 
the  standpoint  of  us  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  carry  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, we  have  to  look  at  it  in  that  way 
because  we  surely  cannot  support  it. 

Their  budget  exceeds  the  agreement 
negotiated  between  the  administration 
and  the  congressional  leadership  and 
it  violates  the  budget  resolution  pro- 
duced by  the  Budget  Committee. 

It  is  what  I  think  can  be  described, 
with  at  least  some  Justification,  as  a 
radical  change  from  the  agreement 
that  we  have  before  us  in  the  form  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  106. 

What  it  does  is  reduce  defense  out- 
lays by  about  $16  billion.  In  the  agree- 
ment, the  defense  number  was  both  a 
floor  and  a  ceiling.  To  take  $16  billion 
out  of  a  defense  number,  for  whatever 
reason,  certainly  is  not  Just  a  minor 
violation  of  the  agreement.  It  is  a 
gross  violation  of  the  agreement. 
Therefore,  it  becomes  an  unsustaina- 
ble number  in  this  particular  budget. 

Also,  the  Black  Caucus  budget's 
other  most  radical  feature  is  that  it  in- 
creases taxes  by  $25  billion.  The 
budget  itself  takes  credit  for  raising 
$20  billion,  but  of  course  that  is  laid 
on  top  of  the  Presidential  recommen- 
dation for  $5.3  biUion,  and  I  believe 
the  total  exceeds  $25  billion. 

Now,  I  have  not  seen  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  here  who  want  to 
come  forward  to  confess  their  afflic- 
tion with  the  Mondale  disease  to  take 
credit  for  authoring  $25  billion  in  new 
taxes. 

The  taxpayers  do  not  want  it.  The 
people  of  America  have  spoken  very 
clearly  on  that  issue.  For  those  who 
support  the  Black  Caucus  budget,  it 
should  be  quite  clear  that  when  they 
do,  they  carry  the  responsibility  for 
$25  billion  extra  taxes. 

D  1200 

That  is  a  burden  that  most  of  us 
would  not  like  to  carry.  In  addition  to 
reducing  defense,  the  CBC  budget  re- 
duces the  committee  amoiuit  for  space 
and  science  function,  and  it  also  re- 
duces the  Social  Security  function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
maker  of  the  amendment,  I  believe 
that  Social  Security  decrease  is  a  tech- 
nical difficulty  that  arises  because  the 
budget,  at  least  as  it  was  given  to  me, 
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antedates  the  creation  of  the  House 
committee  budget,  and  I  am  sure  It  is  a 
technical  estimating  amount,  and  I 
will  expect  that  somewhere  in  the  dis- 
cussion, or  in  the  revision,  that  there 
will  be  an  explanation  later.  This  very 
excellent  comprehensive  Black  Caucus 
alternative  budget  paper  says  that  It  is 
the  intention  not  to  reduce  Social  Se- 
curity. I  believe  that  is  in  fact  the 
case. 

With  those  three  exceptions,  every 
other  function  is  increased  by  a  very 
substantial  amount.  International  af- 
fairs is  up  $2  billion.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  President  have 
money  to  be  able  to  support  our  for- 
eign policy,  but  I  have  not  heard  a  lot 
of  our  constituents  asking  for  us  to  in- 
crease funding  for  international  pro- 
grams, nor  to  give  away  more  of  our 
taxpayers'  money  overseas. 

Spending  in  agriculture  is  up  by  $2 
billion  in  this  particular  budget  over 
the  House's  bill.  There  is  a  transporta- 
tion function  which  is  up  just  short  of 
$3  billion.  Health  spending  Is  up  $1  bil- 
lion; Medicare  up  $3  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  go  through 
each  function,  we  find  just  a  huge 
amount  of  spending.  The  things  that 
the  Black  Caucus  want  to  fund  are 
good  and  worthy  programs,  but,  for  in- 
stance, in  education  where  it  increases 
the  committee  spending  by  $2.8  bil- 
lion, the  committee  has  already  in- 
creased it  by  billions. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  106 
has  taken  care  of  all  the  new  initia- 
tives, at  least  aU  that  the  President 
and  the  Speaker's  committee  could 
crowd  into  that  function,  and  what- 
ever the  Dellxmis  amendment  spends 
above  that  has  to  be  for  even  newer 
and  even  more  grandiose  programs 
than  those  that  are  already  crammed 
into  this  budget.  There  is.  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  new  spending. 

When  we  get  done  with  adding  $20 
billion  more  in  taxes  than  the  budget 
resolution  does  and  chopping  $16  bil- 
lion more  from  the  defense  budget 
than  the  House  resolution  does,  we 
spend  so  much  of  that  $36  billion  that 
all  we  have  got  left  over  to  take  down 
the  deficit  is  a  few  billion  dollars.  The 
difference  is  about  $7.5  billion  less  in 
the  Black  Caucus  budget,  as  I  read  it, 
but  I  think  Members  need  to  be  aware 
of  the  source  of  the  fimds  for  that  $7.5 
billion  and  how  the  rest  of  that  money 
is  spent,  and  then  they  will  have  a 
good  idea  of  why  I  and  a  large  number 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
going  to  have  to  oppose  this  Black 
Caucus  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DEILLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Prank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  and 
our  colleagues  who  constitute  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  for  allowing 


me  to  participate  and  for  giving  us  so 
thoughtful  and  responsible  a  docu- 
ment. 

This  budget  which  I  urge  Members 
to  carefully  consider  and  then  vote  for 
is  about  the  only  chance  Members  are 
going  to  get  today,  most  of  us.  to  make 
honest  men  and  women  of  ourselves. 
This  budget  would  carry  into  public 
policy  much  of  what  most  of  us  say 
when  we  are  not  in  this  room.  Very 
few  people  that  I  know  think  it  is  rea- 
sonable for  people  in  the  middle- 
income  brackets  to  be  paying  a  33-per- 
cent rate  while  people  at  the  top 
brackets  pay  a  28-percent  rate.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  nearly  every  Member 
of  this  body  has  gone  outside  of  this 
building  and  said,  "Oh,  I  think  that  is 
wrong.  I  think  we  should  fix  it."  Here 
is  the  fix.  This  is  the  only  document 
we  are  going  to  get  today,  and  if  past 
performance  is  an  indication,  probably 
the  only  one  we  are  going  to  get  all 
year. 

So  if  the  Members  have  gone  to 
their  constituents  and  said,  "I  agree 
with  you.  It  is  wrong  for  people  to  be 
paying  33  in  the  middle  and  28  at  the 
top,"  here  is  the  only  chance  they  are 
going  to  get  to  vote  that  way. 

I  respect  a  great  deal  the  integrity  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  and  I 
appreciate  the  generous  way  in  which 
he  described  the  budget,  and  I  mean 
that  very  sincerely.  He  deviated  a  little 
from  his  usual  mode  of  argument,  be- 
cause he  on  several  occasions  today 
said  that  the  people  do  not  want  this. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  sure  what 
the  people  want,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  one  of  the  points  I  would 
remind  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  been  his  willingness  to  tell  this 
House  to  not  be  a  slave  to  the  latest 
poll.  Use  your  judgment.  Let  us  do 
that  here. 

The  people  do  not  want  to  increase 
taxes  so  that  it  is  going  to  hurt  the  av- 
erage individual,  but  putting  a  tax  on 
the  wealthiest  1  percent,  equivalent  to 
what  middle-income  people  pay,  I  see 
no  popular  outcry  against  that.  Taxing 
the  most  wealthy  and  profitable  cor- 
porations, I  hear  no  outcry  against 
that.  Now.  let  us  go  to  the  military 
part.  Yes.  it  cuts  $16  billion  in  outlays 
from  the  budget,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  said,  "but  it  puts  $2 
billion  more  into  international."  In 
fact,  for  those  of  our  constituents  who 
object  that  other  coimtries  are  spend- 
ing too  little  for  our  common  responsi- 
bilities, the  $16  billion  that  we  cut  far 
more  than  compensates  for  the  $2  bil- 
lion. 

What  we  are  saying  in  this  budget  is 
this:  Let  us  spend  another  $2  billion  to 
prevent  innocent  children  from  starv- 
ing to  death,  because  this  country  does 
not  do  enough  for  that.  Let  us  make 
some  money  available  so  we  can  deal 
with  the  real  threat  to  our  security  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  crushing 
debt  burden  of  Argentina  and  Mexico 


and  Brazil  which  degrades  Individuals 
and  destabilizes  and  undercuts  democ- 
racy. Let  us  take  some  of  that  money 
and  put  It  In  there.  Where  do  we  get 
It?  We  cut  the  military  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  NATO  had  Its  40th 
birthday,  and  what  this  budget  says  to 
some  of  our  NATO  allies  Is.  "Happy 
40th  birthday.  Now  that  you  are  40 
years  old.  get  out  of  the  house  and 
support  yourself,  becaxise  you  need  not 
be  subsidized  by  the  American  taxpay- 
er anymore."  In  terms  of  net  contribu- 
tions by  the  American  taxpayers  to 
International  obligation,  this  reduces 
It.  It  also  enormously  Improves  Its 
moral  tenor,  because  Instead  of  forcing 
weapons  down  the  throats  of  allies 
who  do  not  want  them,  we  try  to  make 
a  little  food  available  for  those  who 
desperately  do. 

We  have  a  problem  In  the  world,  as  I 
said  before.  The  administration  cannot 
seem  to  get  straight  who  is  running 
the  Soviet  Union.  Sometimes  when  we 
are  dealing  with  refugees  of  religious 
minorities,  they  decide  everything  Is 
wonderful  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
they  keep  people  out  of  this  coimtry. 
Then  when  it  comes  to  the  military 
budget,  we  have  the  Secretary  of  the 
Defense  telling  us  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
does  not  make  any  difference.  Some- 
times they  think  that  Brezhnev  is 
ruling  Russia.  Sometimes  they  think 
Sakharov  Is  ruling  Russia.  They  never 
get  to  Gorbachev. 

This  is  a  budget  based  on  a  simple 
fact  that  Gorbachev  Is  In  charge  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  he  Is  driven  not 
by  love  for  us  but  by  overwhelming 
economic  necessity  to  reduce  his  mili- 
tary spending,  and  this  budget 
matches  that. 

Finally,  let  us  talk  about  the  domes- 
tic increases  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota talked  about.  Every  Member  of 
this  House.  I  believe,  nearly  every 
Member,  and  we  do  have  some  Inter- 
esting Members,  nearly  every  Member 
has  said,  "I  think  we  ought  to  spend 
more  on  Medicare.  I  think  we  should 
Increase  what  we  do  for  nutrition."  We 
have  hospitals  that  are  going  to  close 
because  of  the  underfundlng  of  Medi- 
care. People  have  said  to  the  elderly, 
"I  am  for  the  meals  program."  People 
have  said,  "I  want  to  help  In  educa- 
tion." This  budget  gives  them  the  one 
chance  that  they  are  going  to  get 
today  to  live  up  to  the  promises  that 
90  percent  of  us  have  made  at  our 
town  meetings.  This  is  the  truth-ln- 
congresslng  budget,  because  It  gives 
the  Members  a  chance  to  live  up  to 
that  campaign  promise. 

I  am  enormously  indebted  to  the 
skill  and  the  dedication  that  went  Into 
this  budget,  because  our  colleagues  In 
the  Black  Caucus  have  shown  that 
compassion  Is,  in  fact,  fiscally  respon- 
sible. Let  us  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
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the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yoo  kr>ow,  this  really  is  a  di- 
lemrna  for  good  old-fashioned  Republicans 
like  me.  You  know— the  kind  that  really  be- 
lieve that  ttie  Government— no  matter  how 
kind  or  gentle  we  are — sfxxjld  be  run  like  a 
good  business,  fiscally  responsible,  r>ot  irKur- 
ring  more  debt  than  it  can  handle  and  adher- 
ing to  the  very  best  management  pnnciples. 

There  once  was  something  upright  and  but- 
toned-down  about  it  all.  reminiscent  of  the 
frugal  farmer,  the  Immigrant,  the  noble 
"middle  American"  with  strong  values,  strong 
work  ethic,  spending  no  more  than  they 
earned. 

That  was.  and  for  me  still  Is.  downright  up- 
right Republicanism. 

But  in  this  debate  we  have  heard  the  Demo- 
crats intoning  that  they  want  a  "kinder  and 
gentler"  budget 

At  the  same  time.  Republicans  seem  to  be 
freigrung  allegiarKe  to  fiscal  conservatism  arid 
deficit  reduction. 

Both  are  willing  to  sell  the  the  birthnght  of 
the  future  ger>eratkxis  on  the  altar  of  instant 
gratifk^tion. 

I  do  not  krx>w  about  other  Members,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  before  we  get  to  "kinder 
and  gentler"  we  must  get  to  "rougher  arxj 
tougher"  on  the  deficit,  ttiat  is.  if  we  are  to 
save  the  American  dream  for  our  grandchil- 
dren. 

This  budget  is  a  fiction  of  good  intentrans. 
Let  us  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yorlt  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  stand  up  here  and 
to  argue  against  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMs],  not  because  I  do  not  want  to 
disagree  with  him,  because  I  do,  but 
because  he  Ls  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
debaters  on  this  floor,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  most  sincere  Members  on  this 
floor.  All  of  what  he  has  said,  I  think, 
came  from  his  heart.  There  is  no  rhet- 
oric there.  I  think  he  really  believes  in 
what  he  said,  so  we  have  to  admire 
and  we  have  to  respect  the  man  for 
that. 

a  1210 

But  I  do  rise  against  the  Dellums 
substitute. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  praising 
Ronald  Reagan  and  his  peace  through 
strength  movement  which  did,  yes, 
Ron.  did  bring  the  Soviets  back  to  the 
table,  did  negotiate  a  treaty  which  for 
the  first  time  did  away  with  a  whole 
class  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  first 
treaty  to  do  so  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  So  yes.  we  are  moving  toward 
peace. 

The  gentleman  from  California  said 
that  Mr.  Gorbachev  stands  alone  in 
his  quest  for  peace  and  in  his  quest  for 
disarmament.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman what  if  he  is  wrong?  Mr.  Gor- 


bachev may  not  be  sincere.  If  we  look 
at  the  Soviet  economy  today  and  what 
has  happened  under  this  last  5-year 
plan  under  Mr.  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet 
economy  has  failed.  It  is  bankrupt.  It 
has  gone  from  about  a  4'4-percent 
gross  national  product  growth  rate 
when  he  appointed  himself  to  office, 
to  one-half  of  1  percent  today.  In  reali- 
ty, my  colleagues,  that  is  no  growth  at 
all. 

Why  does  the  gentleman  think  Mr. 
Gorbachev  is  going  now  to  Mengistu 
in  Ethiopia  and  to  Castro  in  Cuba  and 
to  Noriega  in  Panama,  and  to  Mr. 
Ortego  in  Nicaragua  to  tell  them  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  afford  to  contin- 
ue the  high  level  of  military  support 
to  their  countries?  It  is  because  the 
Soviets  do  not  have  any  money.  They 
are  going  broke. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, what  if  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  not 
sincere,  and  what  if  we  go  through  all 
of  this  disarmament  and  reducing  our 
own  military  preparedness,  where  does 
that  leave  us  should  he  decide  all  of  a 
sudden  to  go  back  to  being  the  Com- 
munist which  he  is?  And  do  not  forget. 
He  has  never  renounced  the  Soviet 
doctrine  of  world  conquest  and  jam- 
ming communism  down  our  throats. 

But  let  us  give  Mr.  Gorbachev  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  for  a  minute.  Sup- 
pose he  is  sincere,  and  suppose  glas- 
nost  and  perestroika  continues,  and 
suppose  the  demonstrations  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  the  Ukraine,  in 
Latvia,  in  Lithuania,  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  in  Poland  and  in  other  suppressed 
countries  continue  and  they  expand 
into  riots,  what  Is  going  to  happen? 
Will  the  Russian  people  be  able  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  of  deadly  com- 
munism? Or  will  the  Soviet  military, 
threatened  by  this  kind  of  revolt, 
depose  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  install  a 
hardliner  in  his  place? 

Suppose  they  say  to  Mr.  Gorbachev 
"You  are  going  the  way  of  all  of  your 
predecessors,"  which  happens  about 
every  4  or  5  years  when  this  Commu- 
nist doctrine,  this  latest  Communist 
plan  fails?  What  happens  if  he  is  de- 
posed and  then  the  military  might 
comes  down  on  Europe  and  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  world?  Do  we  not 
have  to  be  prepared  for  that? 

We  seem  to  forget  what  communism 
is  all  about.  If  any  of  my  colleagues 
watched  this  morning  any  of  the  daily 
morning  news  programs,  they  saw  Vice 
President  Quayle  over  on  the  Cambo- 
dian border  of  Thailand,  and  it  re- 
minded me  of  something  I  did  several 
years  ago  when  I  led  a  delegation  as 
the  chairman  of  the  task  force  on 
POW/MIA's  to  a  place  called  Hanoi  in 
a  place  called  Vietnam.  E>o  my  col- 
leagues remember  those  two  words. 
Hanoi  and  Vietnam?  I  took  that  dele- 
gation and  sat  across  the  table  from 
Communists,  from  a  philosophy  that 
does  not  have  the  common  decency  to 
return    American    prisoners    of    war. 


living  or  dead,  the  bodies,  the  remains 
of  these  soldiers  so  that  the  families  of 
these  fallen  soldiers  have  peace  of 
mind,  so  that  a  14-year-old  girl  can 
know  what  happened  to  her  father. 
That  is  communism. 

As  I  walked  out  of  that  delegation 
meeting  with  those  Communists, 
almost  begging  them  to  return  those 
remains.  I  had  a  chance  to  walk  the 
streets  of  Hanoi  for  a  while  and  to 
look  at  the  faces  of  those  people,  some 
Communists  and  some  not.  You  know 
on  their  faces,  there  was  no  hope, 
there  was  nothing.  There  was  no  jobs, 
no  economy,  no  future  for  those 
people  under  the  philosophy  called 
communism. 

There  was  no  hope  at  all. 

I  left  Hanoi  and  I  went  to  Thailand, 
and  then  I  did  what  Dam  Quayle  did 
yesterday  morning.  We  took  that  dele- 
gation and  we  flew  first  by  plane  and 
then  helicopter  and  by  truck  over  50 
miles  of  dirt  road  leading  into  nowhere 
on  the  border  of  Cambodia.  Soon 
along  that  dirt  road  there  began  to  be 
tens  of  people,  young  and  old.  Later 
there  were  hundreds  of  people,  and 
pretty  soon,  ladies  and  gentlemaui. 
there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
lining  this  50  miles  of  dirt  road  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere,  and  they  were  car- 
rying signs  like  the  signs  I  saw  on  the 
TV  this  morning.  And  they  were 
waving  little  American  flags. 

Now  these  signs  did  not  say  what  the 
nightly  news  sometimes  likes  to  por- 
tray as  American  pigs,  American  impe- 
rialists, we  hate  you  Americans.  These 
signs  did  not  say  that  at  all.  Do  my 
colleagues  know  what  those  signs  said? 
They  said.  "America,  we  love  you. 
USA.  you  are  number  one."  There  was 
one  sign  that  was  as  wide  as  this  room 
is  long  carried  by  about  50  young  chil- 
dren, and  that  sign  said.  "America, 
please  take  us  home." 

You  know.  I  had  to  get  off  that 
truck  and  go  down  and  talk  to  those 
children,  and  step  back  and  say  my 
God,  how  proud  I  am  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can, jmd  how  much  I  love  this  USA, 
because  I  realized  that  they  did  not 
want  us  to  take  them  home  to  Amer- 
ica, but  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
go  back  to  their  homes.  Lines  of 
people.  150.000  young  and  old  people 
wanted  to  go  back  to  their  homes  in 
Cambodia,  in  Laos,  in  Vietnam,  a 
home  they  were  driven  away  from  by 
this  one  word  called  communism. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  will  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 

But  I  thought  to  myself  these  people 
have  a  place  to  flee,  these  150.000 
driven  from  their  homes  by  commu- 
nism. That  place  is  America.  You 
know,  gentleman,  they  do  have  a  place 
to  flee,  and  that  is  to  the  free  world,  to 
America. 
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But  if  Mr.  Dellums  is  wrong,  and 
suppose  that  mighty  Soviet  bear  rises 
again  and  we  are  unprepared  militarily 
to  defend  ourselves,  where  would  we 
Americans  flee  if  this  country  falls? 
The  answer  is  nowhere. 

So  with  all  due  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dellums], 
who  I  deeply  respect.  I  would  say  that 
we  need  to  defeat  this  substitute 
today,  not  because  he  does  not  mean 
well,  not  because  we  do  not  need  the 
domestic  programs  he  is  talking  about, 
but  because  the  first  priority  of  this 
country  must  always  be  a  military  pre- 
paredness second  to  none  so  that  we 
will  be  able  to  give  hope  not  only  to 
our  American  people  but  to  people 
overseas  as  well  who  want  to  shake  the 
shackles  deadly  atheistic  communism. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  promised  to  yield.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  let  me  return  the  compliment. 
I  think  the  gentleman  does  believe 
what  he  just  said  and  I  respect  him  for 
that. 

Second,  as  I  said  before,  the  cold  war 
is  over,  my  friend.  It  has  masqueraded 
as  American  foreign  policy  for  over  40 
years,  and  that  has  led  us  down  the 
primrose  path  of  incredible  nuclear 
weapons,  great  disaster  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  INF  Treaty  that  the  gentleman 
eluded  to  does  speak  to  the  issue  of 
verification,  so  we  are  not  talking 
about  trust  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  We  have  the  technological 
capability  and  the  wherewithal  to 
engage  in  the  treaty  process. 

The  fundamental  difference  between 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
myself  Is  that  I  believe  in  the  principle 
of  treaty,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
future  lies  in  a  greater  capacity  of  de- 
stroy and  in  our  technological  cap- 
ability. 

The  gentleman  said  what  if  I  am 
wrong.  I  will  turn  that  around  and  say 
what  if  I  am  right?  We  are  prepared 
on  this  floor  of  this  Congress  to  risk 
war,  and  I  say  why  do  we  not  try  to 
risk  peace?  What  can  we  lose?  I  think 
we  have  to  move  beyond  that  level  of 
insanity. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  people 
going  back  to  their  homes.  What 
about  the  blacks  and  the  Hispanics 
and  the  other  poor  human  beings  who 
are  trapped  in  this  country  and  who 
cannot  get  back  to  their  homes? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frost).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  4  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  talked  about  the  PLO  and 
he  mentioned  it  with  great  passion. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  POWs. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  POW's.  I  would  take 
us  back  to  the  reality  of  what  we  are 
doing  this  moment  on  the  floor  of  this 
Congress.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
budget,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
cannot  tell  me  anywhere  in  this 
budget  that  we  adversely  affect  an 
effort  to  regain  POW's.  So  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  did  not  intend  to  com- 
municate either  to  my  colleagues  or  to 
the  American  people  that  in  some  way 
we  are  running  counter  to  that. 

The  fundamental  difference  between 
myself  and  my  colleague  is  that  I  am 
saying  as  we  march  forward  in  the 
1990's  the  cold  war  carmot  be  allowed 
to  masquerade  as  our  foreign  policy. 
There  are  new  realities  in  the  world, 
and  it  seems  to  me  we  must  awaken  to 
them.  Other  nations  in  the  world  are 
beginning  to  do  so. 

The  gentleman  talked  about  spend- 
ing into  oblivion.  Where  does  he  think 
we  are?  He  and  I  have  debated  budget 
deficits,  and  now  we  have  economic 
chaos.  We  have  become  a  great  debtor 
nation.  Now  we  have  massive  social 
problems  in  this  country  that  has 
reaped  fear  and  havoc  all  over  Amer- 
ica, including  the  capital  of  the  United 
States. 
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So  we  have  created  great  concern.  I 
am  simply  saying  let  us  risk  whether 
or  not  I  am  right. 

We  have  shown  me  in  the  18  years  I 
have  been  here  talking  about  risk, 
whether  I  am  wrong,  and  where  has 
that  led  us?  To  more  nuclear  weapons, 
to  more  pain,  more  disaster. 

Is  the  world  a  safer  place  after  $300 
billion  military  budgets?  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  more  dangerous, 
not  safer. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  sincere  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that  if  he  is 
right,  that  is  great  for  the  human 
race;  but  there  is  no  second  chance  if 
he  is  wrong.  So  let  us,  as  Ronald 
Reagan  said  when  he  signed  the 
treaty,  let  us  trust  but  let  us  verify. 
That  is  why  conservatives  like  me  sup- 
ported that  fight  for  that  treaty  be- 
cause we  could  trust,  we  could  verify 
with  onsite  inspection  and  be  pre- 
pared. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

.Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  I  agree  on  many  issues,  inter- 
nal ones  especially.  I  just  want  to  say 


to  the  gentleman  that  the  fact  is.  and 
one  of  the  reasons  I  support  the  Black 
Caucus  budget  is,  that  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  a  wonderful 
balance  of  a  strong  defense  but  nation- 
al security  also  should  transcend  just 
weaponry  and  it  is  also  interested  in 
the  human  lives  of  our  people.  That  is 
a  national  security  issue  as  well.  When 
you  are  talking  about  280—1  would  not 
wEUit  the  American  people  to  think 
that  there  is  not  an  awful  lot  of 
money,  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
budget,  his  budget,  if  you  take  out  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  and  other 
trust  funds,  is  spent  on  those  Penta- 
gon-type issues  that  the  gentleman  is 
just  alluding  to.  $283  billion. 

I  would  just  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man because  as  you  know  I  do  repre- 
sent many  individuals  who  are  of  East- 
em  European  background  and  they 
are  very,  very  concerned  about  the  So- 
vietization  of  the  Lithuanians  and  Es- 
tonians and  Latvians  and  of  course 
Czechoslovakians.  and  Hungarians. 

There  is  a  wonderful  thing  going  on 
in  those  beautiful  areas  of  our  world 
where  people  are  finally  being  able  to 
overthrow  those  kinds  of  ironclad  poli- 
cies. But  these  same  people  do  care 
about  homelessness.  they  do  care 
about  housing,  they  do  care  about 
medical  attention,  about  Medicare, 
they  do  care  about  Medicaid.  They  do 
want  women  who  are  about  to  have  a 
child  to  have  the  proper  nutrition.  I 
mean  these  are  human  values  issues.  I 
guess  the  reason  I  felt  compelled  to 
address  the  House  on  the  gentleman's 
time— and  I  truly  appreciate  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
giving  him  more  time— is  that  I  would 
not  want  the  American  people  to 
think  it  is  us  against  them.  I  mean  the 
fact  is  that  these  are  human  values 
and  those  are  the  kinds  of  issues  that 
are  certainly  in  the  Black  Caucus 
budget. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  reclaim  my  time  and  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ohio: 
You  know  when  Ronald  Reagan's  de- 
fense budget  allowed  us  to  research, 
develop,  and  deploy  the  intermediate- 
range  missiles  in  Europe,  that  was  the 
greatest  hope  that  these  Latvians, 
these  Lithuanians,  these  Ukrainians 
and  all  the  other  people  saddled  under 
this  communism,  the  greatest  hope 
they  ever  had.  I  worked.  It  brought 
the  Soviets  to  the  table.  It  worked  be- 
cause we  were  prepared  to  spend  the 
money  to  maintain  a  strong  national 
defense  in  this  country. 

That  is  why  we  cannot  possibly 
enact  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums];  we 
have  to  go  with  the  budget  bill. 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
now  my  pleasure  to  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rangel]. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  lot  of  talk  this  afternoon  about  a 
radical  proposal  and  a  radical  budget 
and  I  would  suspect  that  what  is  radi- 
cal is  the  methods  and  the  procedures 
we  now  have  adopted  as  legislators  in 
going  about  the  Nation's  business. 

No  one  was  more  shocked  than  I 
that  the  House  had  decided  to  accept 
these  Gramm-Rudman  restrictions 
where  we  are  put  on  automatic  pilot. 
where  we  say  that  if  the  Congress  does 
not  have  the  leadership  or  the  guts  to 
reduce  spending  or  increase  taxes  or  a 
combination  of  both,  that  we  turn  the 
whole  thing  over  to  OMB.  or  CBO  and 
then  go  home  and  say  we  could  not 
reach  a  decision. 

I  thought  that  was  bad.  But  now  we 
are  moving  into  a  new  mode;  it  is  not 
Presidential,  it  is  not  legislative,  it  is  a 
summit.  So  now  we  are  told  that  we 
cannot  break  a  summit  agreement. 

I  would  ask  us  at  what  town  hall 
meeting  will  we  be  able  to  share  with 
our  constituents  what  agreements  we 
did  make  on  their  behalf  and  who  was 
authorized  to  make  some  cockamamy 
agreement?  Let  us  face  it,  when  we 
nm  for  elections  I  think  we  should 
keep  our  campaign  promises.  But  it  is 
dumb  to  keep  a  stupid  campaign  prom- 
ise that  talks  about  reading  a  candi- 
date's lips.  What  a  leader  has  to  do  is 
decide  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  the 
waste  that  is  involved  in  spending,  and 
raising  the  revenues,  that  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  reach  those  national 
and,  indeed,  international  goals  and 
objectives. 

We  talk  about  pride,  we  talk  about 
patriotism,  and  we  all  really  believe 
that  we  have  a  contribution  to  make 
in  Congress  to  make  America  better 
and  to  make  America  stronger. 

Even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  talking  about  austerity,  in 
talking  about  the  problems  of  the  defi- 
cit, had  to  admit  that  it  was  a  stain  on 
the  integrity  of  this  country  to  see  so 
many  people  without  homes,  without 
Jobs,  and  without  hope  and  even 
though  he  did  not  tell  us  where  to  get 
the  batteries  for  these  thousand 
points  of  light,  he  did  indicate  that  it 
should  be  an  initiative  to  take  these 
people  off  of  the  street. 

Another  scourge  that  he  talked 
about  which  is  just  as  patriotic  as 
fighting  any  Communists  in  any  coun- 
try is  to  be  able  to  say  that  when  an 
American  is  bom  that  he  or  she 
should  not  be  bom  with  the  pain  and 
the  agony  of  being  addicted  to  drugs 
or  carrying  the  dangerous  virus  of 
AIDS:  that  in  America  we  had  a  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  the  best 
tjrpe  of  health  care  for  the  best  people 
in  the  world  which  are  our  own  Ameri- 
can citiSKns. 


It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say  that 
our  leaders  can  go  someplace  in  the 
basement  and  decide  that  this  is  not 
the  year  to  pay  our  bills.  Bills  have  to 
be  paid  and  if  you  do  not  pay  them 
one  way,  you  are  going  to  pay  for  it 
another  way. 

Do  we  think  that  all  of  the  people 
that  we  owe  are  going  to  wait  until 
next  year?  Or  do  we  have  to  pay  the 
ever-increasing  burden  of  interest  on 
what  we  owe? 

You  and  I  know  it  is  the  third  larg- 
est ever-growing  item  in  our  budget. 
But  worse  than  that,  does  it  make  any 
sense  to  tell  people  to  read  your  lips 
and  then  to  see  how  much  it  costs  not 
just  in  human  pain  but  in  dollars  and 
cents  by  doing  nothing? 

You  deny  somebody  a  home;  does 
that  mean  that  that  person  does  not 
end  up  in  some  hospital  where  we  are 
paying  $600  a  day  to  take  care?  You 
deny  someone  an  opportunity  to  get 
an  education;  does  not  every  econo- 
mist, liberal  or  conservative,  state  that 
we  are  losing  $340  billion  a  year  in  lost 
productivity  and  forgone  taxes  just 
with  the  dropout  rate? 

Our  own  Secretary  of  Education  said 
that  he  is  scared  to  death.  Well,  you 
do  not  correct  these  things  reading 
people's  lips:  you  have  to  make  some 
type  of  small  investment,  you  have  to 
plant  some  type  of  seed  in  order  to  get 
the  harvest  to  make  us  productive  and 
competitive  and  be  able  to  have  people 
working. 

We  said  we  declared  war.  Well,  ev- 
eryone knows  what  war  means;  you 
have  to  have  soldiers,  you  have  to 
have  resources,  you  have  to  go  to  the 
battlefield. 

The  President  says  that  we  have  de- 
clared war  against  drugs.  What  kind  of 
warriors  do  we  expect  to  fight  this  war 
when  we  in  the  Congress— what  kind 
of  patriots  are  we  when  our  command- 
er-in-chief has  declared  war  and  we 
say  that  the  summit  leaders  have  not 
decided  how  we  are  going  to  get  the  re- 
sources to  wage  this  war? 

Yet  I  ask  Members,  do  not  Members 
think  that  we  are  paying  dearly  for 
not  correcting  the  condition  which 
causes  the  addiction,  which  causes  the 
dropouts,  which  causes  the  crime? 
What  kind  of  people  are  we  that  can 
say  that  America  is  on  freeze.  America 
is  paralyzed  to  take  on  a  war  that  we 
have  t>een  losing  for  the  last  two  dec- 
ades? I  will  challenge  Members  to  con- 
sider how  much  it  is  costing  everyone 
by  doing  nothing,  not  just  in  dropouts 
but  the  criminal  justice  system  where 
we  have  war  on  all  cops  and  people 
would  say  we  even  need  war.  We  need 
more  prosecutors,  we  need  more 
judges,  we  have  to  spend  a  quarter 
million  dollars  to  create  a  cell  to  put 
them  in.  we  are  prepared  to  spend 
$30,000  and  $40,000  a  year  to  maintain 
them  and  we  know  that  one-third  will 
be  back  in  jail  within  5  years,  but 
rather  than  to  conduct  a  war  to  pro- 


vide the  resources  to  get  involved  with 
preventive  care,  rehabilitation  care, 
provide  the  skills,  the  education  and 
the  training  to  get  America  working, 
to  make  America  competitive,  we  are 
saying,  "Read  our  lips,  not  this  year, 
that  next  year  is  the  time  we  have  to 
take  care  of  problems." 

Well,  thank  God  there  are  some 
Members  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  will  be  able  to  go  back  home 
and  say  that  Gramm-Rudman  will  not 
hold  them  hostage,  summit  meetings 
will  not  hold  them  hostage,  and  if 
Members  want  to  win  a  war,  we  are 
prepared  to  pay  the  price.  Sure,  it  is 
going  to  make  some  of  our  multimil- 
lionaire friends  angry.  Sure,  some  of 
our  top  corporate  people  are  going  to 
be  embarrassed  that  we  will  be  visiting 
them.  But  they  will  be  the  benefici- 
aries the  same  way  as  the  smallest 
child  who  is  the  richest  of  our  re- 
sources that  is  bom  on  this  shore  as 
an  American  citizen,  and  we  could  say 
we  won  the  war  for  them  and  their 
children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  106,  the  congressional 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1990.  As 
chairrnan  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control,  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  atxxjt  the  funding  levels  for  Federal 
antidrug  efforts  assumed  under  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  assumes  an  overall  1990 
funding  level  for  drug  programs  of  S6.15  bil- 
lion. This  amount  is  $600  million  over  a  1989 
freeze  level  and  $60  million  above  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  President.  The 
budget  resolution  assumes  full  furxjing  of  all 
the  increases  proposed  in  the  President's 
budget  for  drugs.  It  rejects  his  proposed  cuts 
and  assumes  funding  for  these  programs  at  a 
freeze  level  or  at  the  CBO  baseline  In  the 
case  of  low-income,  high  priority  programs. 

I  recognize  the  constraints  placed  on  the 
Budget  Committee  under  the  budget  agree- 
ment reached  with  the  administration.  I  also 
recognize  that  compared  to  many  other  dis- 
cretionary programs,  drug  funding  in  general 
fares  quite  well  under  the  budget  resolution 
before  the  House  today. 

Nonetfieless.  I  am  extremely  disappointed 
that  Vne  budget  resolution  fails  to  assign  a 
higher  priority  to  antidrug  funding.  The  funding 
for  drug  assumed  in  the  resolution  barely  ex- 
ceeds the  administration's  request,  and  it  is 
nearly  $1.4  t>illion  in  budget  autfK>rity  and 
$700  million  in  outlays  below  the  amounts 
needed  to  fully  fund  ttie  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1988. 

In  its  report  on  the  resolution,  the  Budget 
Committee  notes  that  significant  furnjing  gaps 
exist  between  the  amount  authorized  by  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  and  the  amount 
appropriated  for  drug  programs  for  1989.  The 
committee  calls  for  "special  priority"  to  be 
given  to  antidrug  programs  for  1990  by  using 
the  maximum  resources  available. 

Within  the  overall  budget  resolution,  signifi- 
cant Increases  over  the  CBO  baseline  are  pro- 
vided for  health  programs— function  550— 
which  irKlude  funding  to  States  for  drug  abuse 
treatment,  arui  for  administration  of  justice — 
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function  750— which  includes  funding  to 
States  and  localities  for  enhanced  daig  en- 
forcement efforts.  The  amounts  assumed  in 
the  resolution  for  daigs,  however,  seriously 
underfunds  these  programs  for  State  and 
local  assistance. 

The  drug  crisis  is  having  a  profound  impact 
on  State  and  local  governments.  States  and 
localities  are  being  ovenwhelmed  by  doig 
abuse  and  drug-related  crime.  Treatment  pro- 
grams cannot  keep  up  with  the  growing  need 
for  services,  and  our  courts  and  prisons  are 
so  clogged  with  drug  cases  that  many  daig 
criminals  receive  mininwl  sentences  or  no 
punishment  at  all. 

I  urge  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  allo- 
cate some  of  the  increases  provided  in  this 
resolution  for  health  and  administration  of  jus- 
tice to  drug  abuse  treatment  and  State  and 
local  dmg  enforcement.  States  and  localities 
need  additional  Federal  assistance  to  help  al- 
leviate the  overwhelming  burdens  they  face  as 
a  result  of  our  national  dnjg  abuse  problems. 

The  Budget  Committee's  report  also  recom- 
mends full  funding,  by  1991,  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  Anti-Dnjg  Abuse  Act  of 
1988.  I  support  this  intent.  In  the  cunent 
budget  climate,  however,  I  have  serious 
doubts  that  this  good  intention  will  become  a 

reality. 

Congress  passed  the  1988  omnibus  drug 
bill  on  the  eve  of  our  national  elections  last 
fall,  and  the  President  signed  it  at  a  very 
elaborate  White  House  ceremony.  President 
Bush  has  since  pledged  to  end  the  scourge  of 
dnjgs.  Without  additional  resources  to  fund 
the  programs  enacted  into  law,  however,  the 
call  for  an  all  out  war  on  drugs  is  a  hollow 
commitment. 

No  domestic  issue  is  of  greater  concern  to 
the  American  people  than  drugs.  But  Con- 
gress cannot  fund  drug  programs  on  its  own. 
The  administration  must  be  a  full  partner  In 
any  effort  to  raise  the  additional  revenues  that 
are  needed  to  fight  a  true  war  on  drugs.  Until 
then,  the  current  budget  resolution  is  likely  the 
best  that  we  can  do. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  alternative. 

The  amendment  we  have  before  us  today  is 
an  alternative  budget  that  would  provide  a 
higher  quality  of  life  for  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation.  The  committee  resolution  is  headed  in 
the  right  direction.  It  would  protect  high  priority 
programs  from  a  reduction  or  a  freeze  at  the 
fiscal  year  1989  level  of  funding.  However,  if 
the  committee  resolution  is  adopted  as  is,  we 
will  see  important  programs,  including  health 
programs  held  at  the  fiscal  year  1989  level  or 

reduced.  ,0,1. 

The  members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  feel  that  it  is  possible  to  find  addition- 
al funds  for  critk»l  domestic  programs.  The 
CBC  alternative  budget  would  pemiit  the  Con- 
gress to  target  funds  to  some  of  our  most 
pressing  health  needs.  We  call  for  $58.9  bil- 
lion for  health  programs  and  $124.4  for  the 
Medk^re  Program  in  fiscal  year  1990.  The  al- 
ternative budget  focuses  on  five  major  objec- 


tives: Expanding  access  to  health  care  for  the 
uninsured  and  the  underinsured;  improving 
maternal  and  child  health  services;  increasing 
the  supply  of  minority  health  professionals; 
targeting  research  funds  to  minority  health 
problems;  and  limiting  health  care  costs  to  the 
elderiy. 

Specifically,  the  alternative  budget  provides 
a  greater  emphasis  on  disease  prevention  and 
health  promotion  activities,  especially  efforts 
targeted  toward  minorities.  It  fully  protects 
health  manpower  programs  and  provides  for 
an  initiative  to  increase  the  number  of  minority 
health  professionals.  It  allows  for  expansion  of 
the  Medicaid  Program  to  include  more  preg- 
nant women  and  children.  Additional  funding 
would  be  provided  to  community  and  migrant 
health  centers,  public  hospitals,  community 
mental  health  centers  and  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  clinics  in  order  to  restore  past  cuts  and 
provide  additional  health  services  for  minori- 
ties and  other  underserved  groups.  We  have 
also  endorsed  the  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Commisskjn  on  AIDS  that  $2  mil- 
lion to  be  spent  to  combat  this  deadly  dis- 
ease. 

Medicare,  which  provides  needed  health 
services  to  the  most  vulnerable  among  us— 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped— would  be 
funded  at  a  level  $600  million  more  than  the 
level  provided  for  in  the  committee  resolution. 
Our  alternative  also  recommends  that  legisla- 
tion be  developed  to  expand  the  Medicare 
Program  to  cover  long-term  home  health  care 
for  chronically  ill  children,  the  elderiy,  and  the 
disabled. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  have  heard  from 
many  of  their  constituents  who  hope  to  see  a 
greater  priority  given  to  important  domestic 
programs— Medicare  and  other  health  pro- 
grams. 1  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  budget  that 
would  provide  the  highest  quality  of  life  for  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  quality  of  life  alternative 
budget  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  8  years,  this  Con- 
gress has  not  worked  to  promote  a  kinder  and 
gentler  society,  or  a  more  compassionate 
America.  This  noble  theme  espoused  by  the 
new  administration  is  still  only  so  much  lip 
service  and  we  in  Congress  have  not  yet 
adopted  any  plan  to  create  a  more  compas- 
sionate society. 

Ihe  sad  reflection  of  our  past  budget  policy 
has  cast  a  dark  shadow  across  our  Nation. 
Thousands  of  homeless  Americans,  who  have 
little  hope  of  owning  or  renting  a  home  of  their 
own  are  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  Our 
Nation's  public  education  system  is  bereft  of 
problems  and  struggling  to  help  our  children. 
Teachers  are  torn  between  being  a  teacher  or 
a  parent,  in  a  job  which  rewards  little  but  ex- 
pects much.  A  runaway  illegal  drug  trade  is 
filling  our  streets  with  despair.  Children,  men, 
and  women  have  no  hope  for  the  future.  Our 
labor  force  struggles  for  minimum  wage,  equal 
wage,  and  an  opportunity  to  compete  with  our 
foreign  allies.  Millions  of  people  are  searching 


for  a  dignified  way  in  which  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families  and  still  our  Federal 
Government  is  not  committed  to  stopping  the 
plague  of  poverty.  Instead  we  continue  to  fill 
our  arsenals  with  weapons  that  can  wipe  out 
the  entire  worid  and  we  ignore  that  the  very 
fabric  of  our  country  is  slowly  t>eing  torn  away 
little  by  little. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  reality  is  that  we  have 
failed  to  address  the  future  that  we  are  leav- 
ing to  the  generations  of  children  to  come. 
Compassionate  is  certainly  not  the  way  future 
generations  will  remember  us  in  their  history 
books.  We  are  promising  them  a  budget  defi- 
cit so  large  that  even  our  great,  great  grand- 
children will  not  be  able  to  balance  it  in  their 
lifetimes.  While  we  dare  not  to  speak  the  "t" 
word,  the  need  to  increase  revenues  contin- 
ues to  jeopardize  our  future.  New  programs  or 
new  initiatives  cannot  create  a  brighter  future 
for  our  children  if  we  refuse  to  finance  them. 
For  the   last  8  years  the   Congressional 
Black  Caucus  has  challenged  the  administra- 
tion's budget  and  those  of  the  respective 
Budget  Committees  and  presented  our  own 
budget  alternatives.  1  am  pleased  to  join  my 
CBC  colleagues  today  in  support  of  the  Con- 
gressional  Black   Caucus'   fiscal   year   1990 
quality  of  life  budget.  This  budget  offers  an  al- 
ternative vision  of  the  future,  it  is  designed  to 
create  a  kinder,  gentler,  and  more  compas- 
sionate  Nation.    1   truly   believe   we   cannot 
afford  to  pass  another  budget  which  fails  to 
protect  and  promote  the  human  r>eeds  of  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  past  policy  and  to  join  the 
CBC  effort  to  reorder  our  budget  priorities.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  work  with  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  to  weate  a  more  com- 
passionate society  by  voting  for  the  CBC  qual- 
ity of  life  budget. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  golden-tongued 
orator  from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
metycrI. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Missouri 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  rise  in  reluctant  opposition  to  the 
Black  Caucus  proposed  budget.  There 
are  elements  of  it  that  I  want  to  speak 
to  in  a  favorable  context,  and  I  com- 
mend those  who  drafted  it  and  want  to 
focus  on  that  now. 

You  make  the  claim,  correctly,  that 
your  proposed  deficit  is  the  lowest  of 
all  the  alternatives  that  are  being  pre- 
sented today.  That  on  the  face  of  it  is 
a  correct  statement.  I  admire  the 
Members  for  their  desire  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  Like  all  Members  of  this  busi- 
ness, how  we  get  to  the  reduction  is 
what  causes  me  to  make  these  state- 
ments. 

One  of  the  ways  we  do  it  is  reduce 
defense  spending  by  $16  billion.  Now 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  and  others  Members  have 
engaged  in  an  exchange  on  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  that.  Candidly,  I  come 
down  on  the  side  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] for  the  reasons  he  said.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  prudent  for  this  Nation  to 
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engage  in  that  much  of  a  reduction  of 
our  defense  budget.  I  think  we  should 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  leadership. 
Hopefully,  we  can  stop  this  madness, 
this  escalation  of  armaments  in  the 
world  that  threatens  the  economic  sta- 
bility not  only  of  the  United  States 
but  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  way, 
in  my  judgment,  to  negotiate  reduc- 
tion of  armament  is  on  a  mutual  basis 
where  each  side  gives  something  on 
the  basis  that  if  they  do  not  give  it  the 
other  side  is  prepared  to  stand  there 
and  defend  their  interests. 

The  other  way  we  reduce  the  deficit 
is  by  increasing  taxes  by  $20  million 
over  the  existing  tax  system.  On  that 
point  I  must  respectfully  disagree,  and 
I  want  to  cite  some  figures  to  show 
what  we  did  back  in  1981  as  the  ration- 
al course.  We  increased,  we  increased 
revenues.  Not  totally,  but  we  increased 
the  shift  or  the  portion  that  income 
groups  in  America  pay  in  the  way  of 
taxes  to  the  extent  that  we  reduce  tax 
rates,  marginal  tax  rates,  and  these 
figures  I  think  reflect  what  has  been 
achieved  as  a  result  of  the  1982  Tax 
Reduction  Act.  For  example,  in  1981. 
those  earning  less  than  15.000  a  year 
paid  9  percent  of  the  taxes.  Today,  or 
rather  the  latest  year  which  I  have  is 
1986,  that  group  paid  4.4  percent  of 
the  taxes.  Take  the  group  in  1981 
earning  30,000  to  50,000.  They  paid 
29.8  percent  of  the  income  taxes,  and 
in  1986  that  group  paid  25.2  percent  of 
the  taxes.  Take  this  group  that  we  say 
are  the  rich  in  America,  over  a  million 
in  1981.  That  group  paid  1.7  percent  of 
the  taxes  and  in  1986  that  group  paid 
8.9  percent  of  the  taxes. 

My  point  is  that  the  cause  of  social 
justice  which  I  think  is  something  we 
all  can  support  is  advanced  to  the 
extent  that  we  reduce  marginal  tax 
rates  in  this  country.  The  reduction  of 
marginal  tax  rates  has  the  effect  of 
serving  what  I  call  the  equalitarian 
ethic  of  social  justice  in  any  society, 
and  when  we  talk  of  raising  taxes  as  is 
in  your  alternative  budget,  we  are 
working  against  that  principle. 

Now  I  commend  your  side  for  want- 
ing to  reduce  the  deficit,  and  there  are 
a  few  illustrations  here  that  I  think 
try  to  give  Members  an  idea  of  what 
we  are  talking  about  with  a  $3  trillion 
national  debt.  That  is  one-dollar  bills 
placed  end  to  end.  totaling  $3  trillion, 
would  make  594  round  trips  to  the 
Moon.  It  will  circle  the  Sun  11,409 
times.  It  would  pave  the  road  3.72 
miles  wide  across  the  continental 
United  SUtes.  It  would  cover  11.200 
square  miles,  nearly  the  combined  size 
of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  Three  tril- 
lion dollars  stacked  in  dollar  bills 
would  create  858.411  Empire  State 
buildings.  Three  trillion  dollars  would 
allow  $41  million  to  be  spent  every  day 
for  200  years.  It  would  pay  for  Social 
Security  for  9  years.  It  would  send 
43,860,000  students  to  Harvard  for  4 
years:  that  is  tuition,  room  and  board. 


even  a  little  for  beer  money.  Whatever 
way  we  want  to  size  it  up  it  is  a  huge 
sum  of  money  that  is  almost  beyond 
the  computation  of  any  Member. 

The  alternative  that  I  talked  about 
in  the  budget  resolution  that  I  pre- 
sented to  the  House  previously  I  think 
reduces  the  deficit,  which  is  one  of 
your  goals,  and  I  respect  that.  It  re- 
duces it  in  a  different  way.  It  reduces 
the  interest  costs  on  the  national  debt 
because  no  matter  what  our  economic 
station  in  life  Is.  whether  we  are  a  kid 
working  our  way  through  college  or  we 
are  l)om  in  a  ghetto,  seeking  to  live  in 
a  better  place  in  a  community  in 
where  we  reside  and  take  our  home,  or 
whether  we  are  a  businessman  or  the 
U.S.  Government,  interest  rates  are 
literally  choking  our  world  in  which 
we  live.  We  are  trapped. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  cannot 
reduce  interest  rates.  Why?  Because 
they  have  to  keep  them  high  in  order 
to  attract  capital  to  our  country  to  fi- 
nance our  general  fund  deficit  of  $241 
billion  in  this  budget.  We  would  love 
to  reduce  the  interest  rates  but  if  we 
did  we  would  no  longer  have  the  abili- 
ty to  reduce  the  capital  or  attract  the 
capital  to  pay  for  our  deficit  spending. 
This  is  a  reason,  in  my  judgment,  that 
the  prudent  course  for  Members  to 
take  Is  to  reduce  the  interest  costs  of 
the  national  debt. 

Now  the  reason  that  I  have  present- 
ed this  and  I  came  to  the  Black 
Caucus  and  made  by  presentation,  amd 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  this.  I  would  like 
to  believe  that  reducing  interest  costs 
is  not  a  partisan  issue.  How  many 
tears  are  going  to  be  shed  around  here 
for  sending  less  interest  money  to  the 
banks  of  New  York  City,  the  financial 
capital  of  America?  Not  many.  It  is 
something  I  would  hope  on  which  we 
can  agree.  Maybe  not  this  year,  maybe 
not  next  year,  but  I  hope  in  the  dia- 
logue that  takes  place  in  the  budget 
consideration  at  some  point  in  this 
year  of  this  congressional  term,  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  a  bill  moving 
through  the  process  that  will  direct 
the  Treasury  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  sell  at  least  $20  billion  of  bonds 
backed  by  gold,  and  when  that  oppor- 
tunity comes  on  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness that  pertains  here.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Black  Caucus  will  give 
some  help  to  me.  because  at  least  on 
the  idea  of  reducing  interest  costs  in 
America.  I  think  we  have  some 
common  ground. 

D  1240 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
now  my  pleasure  to  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
certainly  do  not  agree  with  every 
spending  assumption  in  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  certainly  reserve 
the  right  to  change  some  of  those  as- 


sumptions as  we  work  through  the  ap- 
propriations process.  But  I  just  have 
to  say  that  I  think  this  is  truly  the 
most  economically  responsible  budget 
before  us  today. 

I  fully  recognize  the  limitations 
under  which  the  Budget  Committee 
was  operating.  Any  phoney  assump- 
tions and  any  rosy  scenario  estimates 
in  this  budget  today  are  not  here  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  Leon  Panetta.  and  this  committee 
wanted  them  here.  They  are  here  be- 
cause the  White  House  was  requiring, 
as  the  bottom  line  for  agreement,  that 
the  Congress  go  along  with  the  sham 
of  somehow  pretending  that  this 
budget  is  going  to  hit  the  reduced  defi- 
cit target  mandated  by  Gramm- 
Rudman.  That  is  a  fact.  So  I  in  no  way 
criticize  the  committee's  product. 
They  had  no  choice,  given  the  ridicu- 
lous circumstances  we  are  in. 

But  I  have  to  say  this  amendment  is 
correct  for  2  reasons:  Number  one.  be- 
cause it  recognizes  the  fact  that  we  are 
being  taken  for  suckers  by  our  NATO 
allies,  and  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  if 
we  do  not  force  them  to  share  a  larger 
burden  for  defending  the  West,  then 
the  huge  difference  in  expenditures  in 
defense  between  their  effort  and  our 
effort  means  that  they  free  up  billions 
of  dollars  to  invest  in  new  plant  and 
new  equipment  so  they  can  knock  our 
socks  off  on  trade  and  take  our  jobs. 

The  second  reason  this  amendment 
is  correct  is  because  it  is  honest.  It 
does  not  pretend,  as  the  White  House- 
mandated  package  does,  that  somehow 
we  can  promise  no  pain  and  still 
reduce  the  deficit. 

Some  people  will  say  we  cannot  sup- 
port this  because  it  has  some  taxes  in 
it.  This  amendment  has  no  taxes  for 
anybody  making  less  than  $165,000  a 
year.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  our 
moral  obligation  is  to  try  to  even  out 
opportunity  in  this  country,  not  re- 
sults but  opportunity.  This  amend- 
ment allows  us  to  make  needed  domes- 
tic investments  for  our  economic 
future.  It  provides  greater  economic 
justice  than  we  have  in  the  tax  system 
today.  It  does  not  lay  a  glove  on 
middle  class  taxpayers.  It  has  a  small- 
er deficit  thsui  any  of  the  current 
major  packages  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
fiscally  sound.  It  is  socially  sound,  it  is 
sound  from  an  investment  standpoint, 
and  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  for  of- 
fering it. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
reserve  the  balance  of  our  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
now  my  pleasure  to  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  direct 
attention  to  the  education  aspect  of 
the  Congressional  ©lack  Caucus 
budget.  I  will  not  deal  with  that  part 
of  function  500  that  lies  within  the 
field  of  job  training,  although  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  for  more 
than  a  decade  we  have  been  neglecting 
the  field  of  job  training  as  well  as  edu- 
cation itself.  There  has  been  a  40-per- 
cent reduction  in  job  training,  includ- 
ing the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
by  recommendations  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Vocational   education,   another   im- 
portant aspect  of  preparing  Americans 
for  the   technological   age,    has   also 
been    recommended    for    elimination. 
Unfortunately,   the   various   budgets. 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus  budget,  do  not  address 
these  issues  and  continue  these  drastic 
reductions  at  the  current  service  level. 
It  is  with  respect  to  education  that  I 
would    like    to    address    the    subject 
matter  of  this  particular  budget.  If 
there  is  anything  that  indicates  the 
economic  policy  of  a  nation,  its  direc- 
tion, its  vitality,  and  its  hopes  for  the 
future,  it  is  in  the  field  of  education. 
We  have  suggested  that  education  is 
the  No.  1  priority  before  the  Nation.  It 
is  all  right  to  have  missiles  and  arma- 
ments of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  sophisti- 
cated weapons,  but  we  also  need  per- 
sonnel. Any  darned  fool  can  operate 
these  weapons,  but  to  the  devastation 
perhaps  of  innocent  victims  and  one's 
own  personnel.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  if  we  are  going  to 
discuss  national  defense,  as  well  as 
economic   security,    we    talk   also    of 
trained  personnel,  and  the  fact  is  that 
at  the  beginning  of  this  decade  educa- 
tion  represented   2.5   percent   of   the 
Federal    budget,    but    today    it    has 
dropped  to  only  1.7  percent.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  rather  disastrous  conclu- 
sion. „       X         * 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  SecreUry  of 
Education  only  yesterday  attacked  the 
public  schools  of  America  as  not  per- 
forming well.  Obviously  it  ill  behooves 
anyone  who  has  advocated  such  dras- 
tic reductions  as  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation    and    the     administration     to 
attack  the  public  schools  of  this  coun- 
try, but  it  Is  true  that  in  education  we 
are  not  doing  too  well.  It  is  not  that 
we  have  done  a  worse  job  ourselves, 
but  the  world  has  moved  faster  than 
we,  and  the  result  is  that  in  the  decade 
of  the  1980's  we  have  created  a  lack  of 
productivity  in  this  Nation. 

Our  economic  growth  rate  has  aver- 
aged only  2.5  percent,  our  productivity 
growth  has  averaged  less  than  1  per- 
cent, unemployment  has  averaged  7.2 
percent,  and  inflation  for  the  decade 
was  at  6.7  percent.  A  large  amount  of 
this  cost  has  been  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, particularly  resulting  from  the 
cutbacks  in  Federal  aid  to  education. 
The  State  have  moved  ahead  reason- 
ably well,  but  the  increases  that  have 


been  made  at  the  State  level  have 
been  more  than  offset  by  the  deep 
cuts  at  the  Federal  level. 

So  when  we  look  at  a  budget  at  this 
time,  we  obviously  ask:  Will  the 
budget  change  this  drift?  Will  it  re- 
verse the  direction  in  which  we  are 
now  moving?  The  answer  is  that  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  budget 
does  address.  I  think,  in  a  reasonable 
manner  this  particular  problem,  be- 
cause it  substantially  Increases  an  In- 
crease In  the  education  budget  above 
current  service  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  rapidly 
address  a  problem  that  Is  facing  us 
today  as  a  result  of  this  drift  and  why 
it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  educa- 
tion budget.  Some  27  million  Ameri- 
cans cannot  read  above  the  fifth  grade 
level.  Another  40  million  cannot  read 
above  the  eighth  grade  level.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  these  Individuals  upon  whom 
we  will  depend  for  the  rest  of  this 
decade  to  be  productive  workers  will 
not  be  able  to  produce.  It  is  also  true, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  we  have  devel- 
oped a  critical  shortage  of  engineers, 
computer  scientists,  and  other  trained 
personnel  In  the  armed  forces. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Mr. 
Ike  Skelton,  wrote  to  me  some  years 
ago— and  the  conditions  are  much 
worse  now  than  what  he  described 
then— and  I  would  like  to  just  repeat 
what  he  said  In  his  letter  to  me: 

The  United  States  has  depended  on  a 
technological  edge  for  both  our  economic  se- 
curity and  national  defense  for  a  good 
number  of  years.  If  we  can't  produce  the 
personnel  to  operate  the  technical  equip- 
ment on  which  we  currently  depend,  and  to 
develop  new  innovations  for  both  commerce 
and  defense,  we  will  not  only  be  jeopardiz- 
ing our  economic  well-being,  we  will  be  en- 
dangering our  national  security. 
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That,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  is  a 
point  that  we  do  not  realize,  that 
today  we  are  falling,  we  are  disarming, 
we  are  creating  a  critical  shortage  of 
the  type  of  personnel  that  we  miist 
depend  upon  In  our  commerce,  our  In- 
dustry, and  our  trade,  as  well  as  In  na- 
tional defense.  As  a  result  of  that  we 
are  not  creating  the  Individuals  who 
have  increased  their  earnings,  who 
have  taxpayers'  ability  to  contribute 
and,  therefore,  are  a  drag  upon  the 
economy,  and  creating  a  deficit  and 
also  jeopardizing,  not  only  our  eco- 
nomic security,  but  our  national  de- 
fense as  well. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
McDermott]. 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution,  and  to  commend 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
Chairman  Dellums  for  preparing  the 
"quality  of  life"  budget.  The  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  budget  puts  the 


health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people  first  on  our  list  of  priorities.  I 
am  especially  supportive  of  the  CBC 
budget  allocation  for  health  care.  The 
CBC  alternative  budget  provides  $1 
billion  more  in  outlays  than  does  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution,  and  $3.5 
billion  more  than  President  Bush's 
original  proposal. 

That  $1  bUllon  seems  like  a  big  dif- 
ference until  you  consider  the  cost  of 
health  care  in  this  country.  In  Amer- 
ica we  spend  more  than  twice  as  much 
on  health  care  as  we  do  on  national 
defense— something  like  $620  billion, 
more  than  11  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  We  like  to  say  we  have 
the  finest  health  care  system  In  the 
world. 

For  most  people,  we  do  have  out- 
standing health  care.  But  for  1  In  6 
Americans,  there's  no  health  Insur- 
ance at  all.  Over  12  million  children  In 
this  country  have  no  coverage.  If  they 
see  a  doctor.  It's  In  the  emergency 
room.  Nearly  1  out  of  6  pregnant 
women  are  imlnsured.  They  and  their 
babies  are  at  risk.  They  are  3  to  6 
times  more  likely  to  have  a  baby  with 
low  birth  weight,  under  5  pounds. 
That  means  we  are  all  at  risk,  because 
it  costs  over  $1,000  a  day  just  to  keep  a 
baby  In  intensive  care.  It  costs  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  take 
care  of  a  child  who  Is  severely  dis- 
abled, even  for  the  short  lifetime  that 
child  may  be  with  us. 

We  take  pride  in  the  fine  hospitals 
we  have  In  this  coimtry.  But  some  of 
the  best  hospitals  are  going  under,  be- 
cause too  many  of  their  patients 
cannot  pay  and  have  no  coverage.  Har- 
borvlew  Hospital  in  Seattle  Is  In  seri- 
ous trouble  because  It  has  too  few 
paying  patients.  As  hospitals  compete 
for  business,  trying  to  keep  their 
charges  down,  the  losers  are  public 
hospitals  like  Harborvlew  that  serve 
the  uninsured,  that  do  not  turn  people 
away.  They  have  to  pass  the  cost  of 
that  care  onto  the  paying  patients,  so 
they  can't  afford  to  compete  with  the 
others.  Without  public  funding,  they 
start  to  go  Into  a  death  spiral.  If  that 
happens  to  Harborvlew,  we  lose  the 
leading  trauma  center  in  a  4-State 
area,  the  bum  unit  which  is  among 
the  world's  best,  one  of  the  only  teach- 
ing hospitals  In  the  Northwest,  and  a 
priceless     community     and     regional 

We  have  waged  and  won  wars 
against  malaria,  smallpox,  typhoid, 
polio,  and  other  diseases.  But  AIDS 
has  killed  more  Americans  than  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  the  himian  immimo- 
deficiency  virus  infects  lV^  million 
people,  with  no  end  In  sight.  That  Is  a 
tragic  waste  of  human  potential  which 
we  must  not  tolerate. 

The  quality  of  life  amendment  adds 
funds  for  prenatal  and  Infant  coverage 
under  the  Medicaid  program,  enough 
to  cover  pregnant  women.  Infants,  and 
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children  up  to  twice  the  poverty  level. 
It  increases  funding  for  public  hospi- 
tals, community  and  migrant  health 
centers,  drug  and  alcohol  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  teenage  pregnancy. 
It  adds  dollars  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  AIDS.  The  $1  billion  it 
adds  is  the  single  best  investment  this 
budget  makes,  and  I  commend  the 
Black  Caucus  for  putting  it  together. 

I  know  that  the  Budget  Committee 
did  not  set  out  to  shortchange  health 
care  in  this  resolution.  They  have  had 
to  compromise,  and  I  understand  how 
that  works.  I  have  had  to  write  budg- 
ets in  the  State  legislature,  as  many  of 
our  colleagues  have.  But  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  stand  here  on  this  floor 
and  do  battle  for  programs  like  these, 
that  the  health  of  our  children  is  a  se- 
rious budget  issue  in  the  richest  coun- 
try in  the  world,  tells  me  that  our 
spending  priorities  are  still  wrong.  It 
tells  me  we  should  go  back  to  the 
President  and  tell  him  that  we  will  put 
the  dollars  where  the  needs  are,  even 
if  he  will  not. 

The  dollars  this  amendment  adds  to 
the  health  function  are  an  investment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  They  are  an  invest- 
ment in  healthier  children,  more  pro- 
ductive workers,  longer  lives.  The  $1 
billion  this  amendment  adds  is  less 
than  America  spends  on  health  care  in 
a  single  day.  The  fact  that  we  must  do 
battle  over  this  item  tells  me  how 
much  we  need  to  change  the  way  we 
spend  our  public  and  private  health 
care  dollars. 

We  spend  over  II  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  on  health  care. 
No  other  industrial  democracy  spends 
as  much,  or  has  so  many  uninsured 
people.  Canada  spends  8  percent  of 
ONP  on  health  care  and  insures  every- 
one. If  our  health  care  expenditures 
were  the  same  percent  of  today's  GNP 
as  Canada's,  we  would  have  nearly 
$200  billion  available  in  our  economy— 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget,  reduce 
taxes,  make  our  schools  the  best  in  the 
world,  rebuild  our  infrastructure— you 
name  it. 

Until  we  find  a  way  to  restructure 
our  health  care  system  so  that  afford- 
able health  care  becomes  every  Ameri- 
can's birthright,  we  will  have  to  keep 
putting  patches  on  the  system  we  have 
got.  This  addition  to  the  health  func- 
tion is  an  important  and  necessary 
patch.  Mr.  Chairman.  We  can  well 
afford  this  investment  in  our  chil- 
dren's health,  and  I  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
srield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia [Mr.  Pauwtroy]. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  nearly  20  years  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  House  I 
have  learned  that,  if  one  wants  to  turn 
the  American  people  on.  talk  non- 
sense, and.  if  one  wants  to  turn  them 
off.  talk  sense. 


For  the  last  8  years  we  have  had  a 
package  of  public  policies  that  have 
turned  the  American  people  on  to  a  lot 
of  nonsense,  a  package  that  was  based 
on  the  thesis,  first,  that  the  poor  have 
too  much  money,  and,  since  the  poor 
have  too  much  money,  we  cut  housing 
programs  by  77  percent.  We  cut  63 
percent  of  the  Job  training  programs. 
We  cut  health  care  and  education  pro- 
grams for  our  darling  young  on  the 
thesis  that  the  poor  have  too  much 
money.  Nonsense. 

The  second  thesis  was  that  the  rich 
have  too  little  money,  and,  since  the 
rich  have  too  little  money,  we  gave  a 
Federal  raid  on  the  Treasury  to  the 
tune  of  $750  billion  in  the  first  5  years 
of  this  era  that  gave  35  percent  of  all 
of  the  individual  tax  relief  to  the  top 
5-percent  income  earners  of  the 
Nation  and  gave  80  percent  of  all  the 
tax  breaks  that  went  to  corporations 
to  the  major  corporations  of  the 
Nation  on  the  thesis  that  they  knew 
what  to  do  with  the  money;  they 
would  reinvest  it  in  new  planning  and 
equipment,  and  they  would  put  the 
American  people  to  work.  Nonsense. 
What  they  did  was  convert  their  dol- 
lars to  yen,  and  marks,  and  francs,  and 
rands,  and  rubels  in  South  Africa  to 
invest  in  cheap  labor  there,  and  they 
created  a  deficit  of  $200  billion  a  year 
in  trade  so  that  other  nations  now 
have  a  surplus  with  us  on  the  thesis 
that  the  rich  have  too  little  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  thesis  was 
that  our  problems  abroad  lend  them- 
selves to  military  solutions  and,  if  we 
will  increase  our  military  spending  to  a 
level  of  $2.3  trillion,  put  600  ships  at 
sea  to  protect  the  trade  routes  of  the 
Pacific  rim  and  Europe,  spend  $161  bil- 
lion in  Europe  40  years  after  the  war, 
more  than  all  of  the  NATO  nations  to- 
gether spend  for  their  own  defense, 
then  our  problems  abroad  will  be 
solved,  and  what  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  has  come  to  say  today  is 
that  with  now  two  enormous  deficits, 
an  annual  of  nearly  $2  billion  trade 
deficit,  and  a  budget  deficit  of  nearly 
$200  billion  a  year,  a  $3  trillion  deficit 
that  caused  us  to  pay  $166  billion  in 
taxes  last  year  just  in  interest  on  that 
debt,  we  need  a  change  of  course. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those 
who  said  the  American  people  do  not 
want  this.  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  for  the  last  18  years  I  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House,  and  my  contribution  to  this 
budget  is  that  which  deals  with  func- 
tion 370,  commerce  and  housing  credit, 
and  function  450,  community  and  re- 
gional development,  and  I  defy  anyone 
to  say  that  the  American  people,  who 
have  seen  a  77-percent  cut  in  their 
housing  programs  and  3  million  people 
thrown  homeless  on  the  streets  of 
America,  do  not  want  housing  for  our 
young  and  will  not  support  what  is  in- 
cluded in  this  budget.  The  Gonzalez 


proposal  is  for  our  housing  trust  that 
will  enable  first-time  home  buyers  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  home  in 
this  country,  particularly  the  lower 
and  moderate  Income  range. 
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I  defy  anybody  to  say  that  the 
American  people  do  not  want  to  put 
back  into  use  180,000  public  housing 
units  that  are  boarded  up,  while  3  mil- 
lion people  are  being  detained  on  the 
streets  and  in  welfare  hotels.  Do  not 
tell  me  that  the  American  people  do 
not  want  that. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  American 
people  do  not  want  higher  taxes.  Do 
not  tell  me  the  American  people  do 
not  want  the  top  5  percent  income 
earners  of  the  Nation,  who  got  35  per- 
cent of  the  tax  relief,  now  to  pay  their 
share. 

We  raise  a  simple  $25  billion  in  addi- 
tional taxes.  How?  Not  by  taxing  95 
percent  of  the  American  people,  but 
by  taxing  the  top  5  percent  income 
earners  of  the  Nation. 

Indeed,  for  my  colleagues  here  who 
suffered  through  the  debate  on  a  pay 
raise  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
$151,000,  they  would  not  even  be 
touched.  Even  if  we  had  gotten  the 
pay  raise,  we  would  not  be  touched, 
only  the  very  rich  and  the  simple  sur- 
charge on  the  major  corporations.  It 
simply  taxes  those  who  got  80  percent 
of  the  tax  breaks  under  the  Reagan 
nonsense.  So  we  are  appealing  for 
sense  now. 

The  only  way  to  get  out  of  our  di- 
lemma by  which  we  have  a  $200  billion 
a  year  balance  of  trade  surplus  and  by 
which  the  nations  who  are  benefiting 
from  the  surplus  got  in  excess  $170  bil- 
lion in  interest  on  the  debt  that  we 
built  up  to  provide  ships  and  troops  to 
protect  their  countries  from  the  Rus- 
sians, at  the  same  time  that  they 
spent  all  their  money  making  dots  on 
stereos,  Kowasakis,  BMW's,  and  Mer- 
cedes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia 
[Mr.  Fauntroy]. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  So  all  we  are 
asking  for.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  little 
common  sense.  The  only  way  to  deal 
with  our  problem  is  to  either  cut  ex- 
penses, cut  spending,  or  increase 
income.  We  say  we  can  increase 
income  simply  by  asking  our  allies  in 
Europe  to  foot  more  of  the  bill  for 
their  own  defense,  and  thus  reduce 
our  defense  spending. 

We  can  increase  income  by  simply 
asking  the  very  rich  to  pay  the  same 
rate  of  taxes  that  95  percent  of  the 
American  people  are  being  asked  to 
pay,  and  we  can  provide  the  housing 
and  health  care  and  Job  opportunities 
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and  training  that  so  many  of  our 
young  people  need  if  we  are  to  com- 
pete in  a  world  where  we  have  got  to 
have  the  capital  intensive  information 
based  service  oriented  skills  of  the 
future. 

For  that  reason,  I  urgently  appeal  to 
you  not  to  be  moved  by  the  nonsense 
that  may  well  be  given  by  the  gentle- 
man I  am  about  to  yield  to  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  the  American  people  did  not 
speak,  though,  quite  eloquently  about 
tax  increases  in  the  last  few  elections. 
I  remember  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Walter  Mondale  and  another  one  by 
the  name  of  Michael  Dukakis,  one  said 
definitely  he  would  raise  taxes,  the 
other  sort  of  circled  around  that  issue. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  the  majori- 
ty of  people  in  America  are  calling  for 
a  tax  increase  at  this  time? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  responded  to 
the  nonsense  that  when  we  said  tax  in- 
crease, we  mesoit  them,  but  if  they 
had  understood  as  we  know  it  and  as 
Members  of  this  Congress  know,  this 
proposal  does  not  call  for  taxes  on  the 
majority  of  the  American  people,  only 
the  top  5  percent  income  earners  of 
the  Nation,  and  when  the  American 
people  understand  that  good  sense  and 
move  their  Members  to  be  honest, 
they  will  vote  for  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  tax  package. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  that  1  minute  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Delltjms]  so 
kindly  gave  me  to  finish  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
^f  wboederI 

Mr.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sincerely  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DellumsI  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
budget,  as  I  have  many  times  on  this 
floor.  ^    ^    ^ 

I  must  say,  this  is  the  sanest  budget 
that  I  have  seen  year  after  year  after 
year,  and  never  has  a  budget  like  this 
been  more  needed.  This  is  a  21st  cen- 
tury budget  if  this  country  is  going  to 
make  it. 

Now,  let  me  teU  you  a  few  reasons 
why.  The  Black  Caucus  understands 
how  America  is  different.  We  have 
always  said  in  Europe  and  all  those 
other  places  that  you  are  what  your 
ancestors  were.  People  came  to  Amer- 
ica to  be  what  their  children  became. 
What  we  have  done  after  10  years  of 
this  Reagan  debacle  is  we  have  taken  a 
whole  lot  of  people  who  do  not  see  any 


opportunity  for  their  children  to 
become  anything,  and  if  you  are  living 
in  a  society  where  you  think  your  chil- 
dren can  become  nothing,  then  you 
think  you  are  nothing  and  you  start 
undercutting  the  entire  society. 

Yes,  this  budget  deals  with  taxes, 
but  it  certainly  should.  If  anybody 
thinks  the  middle  class  came  off  better 
during  this  last  eight  years,  baloney. 
This  was  all  tax  shifting.  It  was  tax 
shifting  from  the  rich  to  the  middle 
class. 

I  worked  very  hard  to  get  the  mar- 
riage penalty  out.  The  marriage  penal- 
ty is  back.  We  penalize  families  for 
being  married.  We  do  not  give  families 
the  personal  exemption  that  they 
should  have  to  live.  If  we  did  that,  we 
would  not  have  poverty  among  fami- 
lies. 

We  have  done  all  sorts  of  terrible 
things  in  the  Tax  Code  in  order  to  lift 
the  great  weight  from  those  at  the 
very  top. 

This  is  saying,  "Hey,  trickle-down 
didn't  work.  We  have  been  waitin'  for 
8  years  and  we're  not  even  damp." 

So  it  is  dealing  with  that  and  it  is 
dealing  with  it  straight  out.  I  think  it 
is  time  we  deal  with  it. 

So,  yes  it  shifts  it  back  on  to  the  rich 
a  little  bit,  not  even  near  the  magni- 
tude it  was  before.  It  is  just  a  little 
course  correction. 

It  also  deals  with  the  military  and 
how  it  went  wild  the  last  8  years. 

I  think  the  image  that  stuck  in  my 
mind  the  most  this  week  was  the 
image  of  the  Hungarian  soldiers  cut- 
ting the  fence,  and  you  begin  to 
wonder  what  was  it  all  about. 

We  look  like  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  out  modernizing  global  strate- 
gy, all  we  know  how  to  do  is  modernize 
weapons.  We  used  to  talk  about  how 
we  had  to  have  three  major  missile 
systems.  Now  with  peace  breaking  out 
all  over,  it  appears  we  are  going  to 
have  four.  I  mean,  we  really  are  losing 
it. 

So  this  budget  does  not  disarm.  No, 
it  realizes  there  are  still  dangers  out 
there,  but  it  also  says  we  have  got  to 
get  over  this  Rambo  mania  and  let  us 
deal  with  reality. 

Now,  I  think  if  we  do  not  start  in- 
vesting in  our  kids,  as  this  budget 
does,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
compete  in  the  21st  century.  This  cen- 
tury was  known  as  the  American  cen- 
tury. We  are  about  to  close  this  centu- 
ry out.  The  question  is  what  will  the 
next  century  be  known  as  and  will  we 
even  be  a  player?  We  will  not  be  a 
player  with  the  kind  of  debts  we  are 
running,  and  this  budget  comes  in 
with  the  lowest  debts,  a  very  impor- 
tant point. 

We  will  not  be  competitive  and  we 
will  not  be  a  player  if  our  kids  are 
coming  out  at  the  very  bottom  educa- 
tionally, if  they  are  coming  out  at  the 
bottom  healthwise  and  coming  out  at 
the  bottom  everywhere  else.  We  will 
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come  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  next 
century. 

I  think  our  forefathers  and  fore- 
mothers  would  be  ashamed  that  we  all 
went  to  sleep  and  looked  like  we  were 
political  Rip  Van  Winkles  in  the  eight- 
ies. 

This  is  a  budget  that  says  we  woke 
up,  we  are  turning  the  ship  of  state 
arovmd,  we  are  doing  something  in 
here  simultaneously  about  the  debt, 
about  our  children,  and  about  getting 
some  of  the  insanity  in  the  military 
under  control. 

Now,  what  could  be  a  better  state- 
ment than  that? 

The  gentleman  who  spoke  before  me 
is  probably  right.  It  is  probably  too 
sane.  How  sad,  but  I  think  that  time 
for  sanity  has  come,  and  again  I  salute 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums]  and  the  Black  Caucus  for  its 
wonderful  leadership  in  providing  this 
budget,  and  I  certainly  hope  many 
Members  take  it  very  seriously,  be- 
cause that  is  what  it  is.  It  is  a  new 
course  for  the  next  century. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  OviTENs). 

D  1310 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DellumsI.  I  have  always 
voted  for  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  budget  and  participated  in 
that  process,  but  I  think  that  this  year 
there  has  been  more  hard  work  and 
much  greater  wisdom  in  this  budget 
than  ever  before. 

Let  the  record  show  that  with  this 
budget,  this  alternative  budget,  that 
not  all  of  the  Members  of  the  101st 
Congress  are  locked  into  an  obsolete 
and  Neanderthal  conception  of  what  is 
the  best  for  the  Nation,  what  are  the 
best  national  priorities  and  what  is 
best  for  the  national  security  of  the 
Nation. 

In  the  years  to  come  when  history  is 
written,  this  budget  can  stand  as  a 
record  of  reasonable  people  who  re- 
fused to  be  locked  into  a  pattern  of 
thinking  that  has  continued  to  result 
in  a  series  of  disastrous  decisions  here 
in  Washington.  We  are  like  dinosaurs 
with  our  heads  in  the  sand,  with  the 
Washington  decisionmakers  at  OMB 
and  in  the  Bush  administration  and  in 
many  of  our  committees  who  are 
locked  into  this  like  dinosaurs  with 
their  heads  locked  into  the  sand  who 
refuse  to  look  at  the  obvious.  They 
refuse  to  examine  the  fact  that  we  are 
paying  out  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars still  to  defend  Europe  and  to 
defend  Japan,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  using  the  money  that  they 
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are  saving  as  a  result  of  not  paying  for 
their  own  defense  to  deal  with  compet- 
ing with  us  in  the  commercial  markets 
of  the  world.  They  have  greater  sur- 
pluses with  respect  to  us.  We  owe 
them  a  great  deal  of  money  as  a  result 
of  our  continuing  to  defend  them. 

There  are  alternatives  to  big  spend- 
ing in  our  budget.  The  big  spending, 
the  wrong-headed  spending,  that  is 
being  committed  by  the  administra- 
tion is  dogmatic,  ideological  insistence 
that  we  must  build  up  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  at  all  costs:  we  must 
continue  to  fund  the  B-1  bomber,  and 
we  are  even  going  to  ask  for  more 
money  for  the  B-1  bomber. 

At  the  same  time  in  function  500 
where  education  and  job  training  is. 
we  entertain  a  cut.  There  is  a  lot  of 
double  thinking,  doubletalk  in  the 
function  500  where  they  are  going  to 
increase  some  programs,  some  new  ini- 
tiatives, and  then  they  are  going  to 
have  an  across-the-board  cut  for  all  of 
the  remaining  programs.  When  it  is  all 
over,  function  500  will  have  about  $325 
million  less  to  do  the  same  kinds  of 
things  that  they  are  presently  doing. 
That  is  a  cut.  We  are  cutting  educa- 
tion and  job  training  at  a  time  when  it 
is  needed  most. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  resolution  is  locked  into  the 
agreement  that  was  made  at  the 
White  House  and,  unfortunately.  I 
think  that  is  an  unfortunate  trend.  It 
looks  like  we  are  l)eing  good,  l)elng  co- 
operative, but  when  we  go  to  those 
kinds  of  sessions  and  come  out,  we 
seem  to  be  moving  toward  a  one-party 
system,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  party 
whose  philosophy  is  prevailing  is  the 
wrong  one.  It  is  the  party  that  insists 
that  we  continue  to  spend  more  money 
blindly  on  military  hardware.  It  is  the 
party  that  insists  that  we  are  going  to 
come  back  later  on  with  a  $157  billion 
proposal  to  bail  out  the  failing  savings 
and  loan  associations,  to  give  away 
money  to  the  bankers  who  wrecked 
the  savings  and  loan  associations. 

This  budget  in  function  500,  the  al- 
ternative Black  Caucus  budget,  incor- 
porates the  Hawkins  initiatives  which 
are  simple  statements  that  we  have 
found  certain  programs  that  work. 
Head  Start  works.  Chapter  1  works. 
We  want  to  spend  more  money  on 
those  programs  that  are  certified  by 
all  educators  to  work.  That  is  the 
Hawkins  initiative  which,  in  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  puts  that  ini- 
tiative for  both  children  and  education 
and  adds  up  to  about  $5  billion. 

We  have  been  criticized  for  spending 
more  money,  but  spending  more 
money  on  the  right  kinds  of  programs 
is  absolutely  needed.  Investment  in 
education  is  what  we  find  in  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  budget.  Our 
budget  alternative  is  based  on  new  as- 
sumptions, new  assumptions  with  re- 
spect to  what  the  priorities  should  be. 


new  assumptions  with  respect  to  what 
is  l)est  for  the  national  security. 

National  security  is  a  major  issue  of 
concern  to  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus.  We  justify  national  security  in 
more  modem  terms.  We  are  not  bound 
by  the  Neanderthal  concept  which 
says  that  national  security  means  put- 
ting more  money  into  military  hard- 
ware. National  security  means  develop- 
ing the  maximum  amount  of  brain- 
power, and  brainpower  is  the  key  to 
our  ability  to  compete  in  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  sector.  Brainpower 
is  the  key  to  our  ability  to  compete  in 
the  military  and  technological  sector. 
Brainpower  is  the  key  to  our  preva- 
lence over  the  Soviet  Union  in  every 
respect. 

We  have  an  education  deficit  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  very  serious  deficit.  It 
is  being  reflected  in  many  ways.  It  is 
one  of  the  reasons  our  shuttles  cannot 
get  off  the  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  shuttle  exploded.  It  is  one  of 
the  reasons  our  rockets  keep  explod- 
ing in  experiments.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  the  task  force  in  Dallas  cannot 
convict  anyl)ody  in  the  savings  and 
loan  association  scandals.  They  do  not 
have  the  right  kind  of  personnel.  They 
do  not  have  the  quality  of  personnel. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  profes- 
sionals in  America  are  being  eroded  in 
every  field,  not  only  in  the  field  of  the 
technicians  working  on  the  space  shut- 
tles, but  also  in  the  legal  field  and  the 
people  who  prosecute  the  culprits  in 
the  savings  and  loan  associations.  Ev- 
erywhere we  have  this  deficit  in  brain- 
power. To  invest  in  education  is  the 
best  course  to  follow  if  we  want  to  pro- 
mote the  national  security. 

This  administration  has  insisted 
that  the  only  thing  that  is  important, 
most  important,  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  the  national  security.  I 
agree  that  the  national  security  is  the 
most  important  concern  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  the  definition  of  the 
national  security  where  we  disagree. 
We  have  to  become  modem  and  begin 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  20th  and  21st 
centuries  and  understand  that  greater 
investment  in  education  will  pay  im- 
mediate dividends,  big  dividends,  in 
terms  of  quality  and  quantity  of  per- 
sonnel available  to  run  this  society. 

This  is  a  critical  year  in  our  decision- 
making. We  must  stop  being  dinosaurs 
and  hiding  our  heads  in  the  sand.  We 
must  become  modem  and  understand 
that  despite  the  fact  that  we  may 
begin  to  make  some  cuts  in  defense 
now.  we  have  the  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations scandal  looming  over  our 
heads  coming  up  with  $157  billion 
which  will  affect  future  budgets,  and 
they  are  not  discussing  it  now.  because 
we  are  not  honest  enough  to  face  up 
to  it  at  this  point,  but  it  is  going  to 
affect  all  future  budgets. 

We  should  turn  our  back  on  the 
kinds  of  assumptions  that  say. we  have 
to  continue  going  forward  as  we  have 


in  the  past  building  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  and  subsidizing  bankers 
who  need  it  least  and  refusing  to  tax 
those  who  can  very  much  afford  to  be 
taxed  in  order  to  lower  the  deficit,  so 
let  us  return  to  logic  and  and  common 
sense.  Let  us  understauid  that  brain- 
power is  our  greatest  need.  Let  us  un- 
derstand that  education  should  be  our 
No.  1  priority. 

Education  is  at  the  core  and  at  the 
center  of  national  security. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  Unsoelo]. 

Mrs.  UNSOELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California  for 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  shift  in  our  Na- 
tion's spending  priorities.  A  budget  resolution 
should  reflect  our  Nation's  values.  This  substi- 
tute allows  us  to  vote  to  place  a  higher  priority 
on  domestic  programs— particularly  those  that 
support  our  children.  There  is  nothing  more 
vital  to  our  national  security  than  how  we  raise 
our  children. 

This  substitute  budget  resolution  calls  for  in- 
creased spending  for  domestic  programs,  es- 
pecially for  education,  job  training  and  for 
income  security.  Major  assumptions  of  the 
substitute  include  the  following: 

Increased  funding  over  current  services  for 
education  and  jobs  programs: 

$570  million  in  budget  authority  for  an  edu- 
cational research  and  development  initiative, 
including  $435  million  to  support  the  creation 
of  435  education  and  research  development 
district  extension  programs  throughout  the 
Nation— patterned  after  the  Agriculture  Exten- 
sion Program— to  provide  research  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  improve  education  at  all 
levels.  The  remaining  $135  million  would  be 
for  intensified  assistance  for  the  50  poorest 
districts: 

$2.5  billion  in  budget  authority  for  a  new 
child  care  initiative: 

$525  million  in  budget  authority  for  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  the  Nation's  work  force, 
including  literacy,  vocational  education,  bilin- 
gual education,  arnj  dislocated  worker  assist- 
ance programs; 

Additional  funding  to  expand  Medicaid  to  in- 
clude pregnant  women,  infants,  and  children 
in  families  up  to  200  percent  of  the  poverty 
level  and  to  provide  12  months  coverage  for 
families  who  leave  AFDC  for  work  arxj  for 
families  in  which  both  parents  are  unem- 
ployed: 

Additional  funding  for  the  community  and 
migrant  health  centers,  public  hospitals,  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  and  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse  clinics  to  restore  cuts  and  pro- 
vide additional  health  services  for  minorities 
and  other  underserved  groups: 

$2  billion  In  budget  authority  for  AIDS  re- 
search, treatment,  and  prevention  activities, 
compared  to  $1.8  billion  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion and  $1.3  txllion  in  fiscal  year  1989; 

No  cuts  at  all  in  the  Medicare  Program; 

Full  funding  for  retirement,  disability  and  un- 
employment compensation  programs; 

Funding  above  the  level  needed  to  maintain 
current  policy  for  food  and  nutrition  programs, 
including  funding  of  the  Women's,  Infants,  and 
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Children  [WIC]  Supplemental  Nutrition  Pro 
gram  at  $150  million  more  than  current  serv 
ices  level  of  $1.86  billion  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
Additional  funding  for  veterans  programs 
beyond  the  current  services  level;  provides 
$1 1 .9  billion  for  veterans'  medical  care;  and 

Full  funding  for  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act. 

The  Dellums  substitute  calls  for  eliminating 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  and  replacing  it 
with  a  basic  research  program.  It  would  also 
terminate  development  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weaponry. 

This  substitute  would  fully  fund  the  remain- 
ing military  forces  as  well  as  fund  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  life  for  all  members  of 
the  military  and  their  families,  particulariy 
t)etter  family  housing  and  dependent  pro- 
grams. It  also  calls  for  establishing  programs 
of  economic  conversion  in  areas  where  work- 
ers would  be  displaced  as  a  result  of  military 
weapons  cuts,  and  programs  to  clean  up  mili- 
tary toxic  waste. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Dellums  substitute  and  register  their  support 
for  a  budget  that  puts  people  first. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Garcia]. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
just  take  a  second  first  and  congratu- 
late my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  in  general. 

We  have  an  old  expression  that  says, 
•'If  it  is  not  broken  you  do  not  have  to 
fix  It."  I  think  those  of  us  who  come 
out  of  urban  centers  that  there  is  a  lot 
broken,  and  I  think  that  this  budget 
represents  compassion.  It  represents 
the  real  world  as  some  of  us  see  it. 

The  saddest  part  of  it  all  is  that  we 
never  get  a  chance  to  share  with  each 
other  what  is  happening  in  the  various 
districts  across  America,  whether  one 
is  a  farmer  in  Kansas  or  we  live  on  the 
south  side  of  Chicago,  and  I  think  that 
that  is  where  the  real  crime  of  the 
budget  process  takes  place  is  that  we 
do  not  know  each  other.  We  may  be 
Members  in  this  body,  but  the  flip  side 
is  that  we  still  do  not  know  each  other. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
someday  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  responsible  for  putting  budgets  to- 
gether would  have  a  chance  to  walk 
the  streets,  whether  it  be  the  south 
Bronx  that  I  represent  or  whether  it 
be  the  south  side  of  Chicago  or  Watts 
or  Liberty  City  in  Miami.  The  needs 
are  real. 

None  of  us  say  we  do  not  need  de- 
fense. Of  course,  we  need  defense.  De- 
fense is  necessary.  It  is  appropriate  to 
stay  strong.  But  we  also  have  to  con- 
tinue to  build  within  our  own  nation 
those  things  that  are  important,  and 
sometimes  it  is  one  battleship  less,  but 
what  it  means  is  that  a  lot  of  kids  are 
going  to  be  able  to  walk  the  straight 
line  and  accomplish  some  of  the 
dreams  that  we  all  hope  for  our  own 
children. 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  very  good  and  well- 
prioritized  budget.  It  could  well  be 
called  the  American  People's  Priority 
Budget. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  a  tax  in- 
crease here.  They  are  proposing,  be- 
cause we  carmot  mandate  in  a  budget, 
but  they  are  proposing  that  we  restore 
taxes  for  the  richest  1  percent  of 
people  in  this  country,  people  who  are 
now  paying  taxes  at  a  rate  less  than 
that  of  middle-class  America.  That  is 
taking  us  back  to  what  I  always 
thought  was  the  principle  that  we  had 
adopted  and  decided  upon  long  ago  in 
this  country,  progressive  taxation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  when  did  we 
abandon  that  principle?  When  should 
the  rich  pay  at  a  rate  lower  than  that 
assessed  upon  the  middle  class  in  this 
country? 

This  budget  also  gives  us  real  deficit 
reduction,  real  reduction,  something 
that  the  American  people  want.  It 
gives  more  money  for  education,  for 
fighting  the  war  on  drugs,  for  housing, 
for  health  care.  Those  are  the  prior- 
ities of  the  American  people,  and 
those  are  the  priorities  of  this  budget. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  budget. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Collins]. 

D  1320 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
lay  the  budgetary  framework  for  the 
years  ahead,  we  must  reevaluate  our 
needs,  priorities,  and  national  values. 
In  doing  so,  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
"quality  of  life  alternative  budget," 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  best  captures  the  essence  of 
where  America  is  presently  and  must 
go  in  the  future.  While  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  CBC  alternative,  I  believe 
that  the  Budget  Committee's  resolu- 
tion deserves  mentioning.  First,  the 
spirit  of  compromise,  through  which  it 
was  developed  with  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration, is  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  It  is  a 
welcome  replacement  to  the  unrelent- 
ing contentiousness  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, although  we  will  hope 
that  the  Bush  administration  will  be 
more  prompt  and  straightforward 
with  their  numbers  and  proposals  in 
the  future.  Second,  the  resolution  has 
succeeded  in  remaining  within 
Gramm-Rudman  targets  for  spending 
and  deficit  reduction.  Third,  it  takes  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  on  spending 
priorities. 

The  problem  is:  It  takes  only  one 
step  in  that  direction. 

In  contrast,  the  budget  alternative 
prepared  and  presented  by  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  adopts  a  bold. 
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forward-looking  approach  to  our  budg- 
etary priorities  and  economic  realities. 
All  members  of  the  CBC  were  involved 
in  formulating  this  alternative  which 
deserves  the  utmost  consideration.  It 
is  not  the  budget  for  Black  America;  it 
is  the  budget  for  all  forward-looking 
Americans  who  are  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  budget  for  those  who  care  about 
our  children.  It  is  the  budget  for  those 
who  care  about  America's  world  stand- 
ing 20  years  from  now.  It  is  the  budget 
for  those  who  love  America,  who  want 
it  to  prosper,  and  who  have  the  burn- 
ing desire  to  help  it  do  so. 

One  example  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Budget  Committee's  Resolution 
concerns  the  Federal  deficit.  As  it  is 
now  at  a  crisis  point,  we  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  Gramm-Rudman  deficit 
reduction  targets.  We  must  be  bold 
enough  to  do  what  is  right,  not  just 
what  is  required.  In  contrast  to  the 
Budget  Committee's  aim  for  a  $99.7 
billion  deficit,  the  CBC  budget  propos- 
al further  reduces  that  figure  to  $92.4 
billion.  Moreover,  unlike  the  Budget 
Committee's  resolution,  it  reaches 
that  reduced  figure  without  relying  on 
the  selling  off  of  the  assets  of  Amer- 
ica. Our  international  competitors 
such  as  Japan  and  West  Germany  are 
already  buying  up  America,  and  I  see 
no  logic  in  "asset  sales"  which  are  fun- 
damental to  the  administration's  and 
Budget  Committee's  proposals  and 
which  will  have  a  long-term  negative 
impact. 

The  starkest  contrast  between  the 
Budget  Committee's  resolution  and 
the  CBC's  proposal  is  in  terms  of 
spending  priorities.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee/administration compromise 
resolution  bases  its  spending  priorities 
on  outdated  notions  of  world  security 
and  status  quo  defense  spending.  The 
1980's  experienced  an  extreme  buildup 
in  the  American  military  to  propor- 
tions never  before  seen.  Massive-mega- 
millions  of  dollars  were  diverted  from 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  to 
the  protection  against  invasion  by  the 
so-called  Communist  menace.  Without 
rehashing  those  debates,  the  conclu- 
sion is  clear:  the  goal  of  a  fortified  na- 
tional defense  has  been  achieved  and 
further  buildup  would  be  duplicative, 
unnecessary  and  wasteful.  Continuing 
jui  unneccessary  spending  spree  even 
after  its  purpose  has  been  fulfilled 
would  yield  few  if  any  benefits  while 
inviting  economic  disaster.  That  a 
phase  ought  to  be  finished,  and  we 
ought  to  be  moving  on  to  the  next. 

The  next  phase  is  to  start  solving 
problems  in  America  and  focus  on  the 
quality  of  life.  Lip  service  is  not 
enough.  To  President  Bush,  whose 
declarations  I  have  greatly  appreciat- 
ed, I  must  say  that  it  is  time  to  "put 
your  money  where  your  mouth— and 
campaign  promises— are."  A  "kinder, 
gentler  nation"  costs  money.  Govern- 
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ment  support  and  programs  require 
funding.  Surely  the  "education  Presi- 
dent" should  endorse  the  CBC  Budget 
proposal's  higher  spending  authoriza- 
tions for  education  and  child-related 
programs,  Hopefully  his  "kinder, 
gentler"  approach  will  include  the 
CBC's  proposed  greater  funding  for 
programs  which  go  to  the  heart  of 
American  life,  such  as  Medicare, 
health  in  general,  housing,  veterans 
benefits,  community  and  regional  de- 
velopment. Social  Security,  and  other 
needs.  In  the  transportation  arena,  for 
example,  the  CBC  alternative  endorses 
a  strong  commitment  to  funding  mass 
transit  and  ground  transport,  which 
are  so  heavily  relied  upon  by  our 
urban  and  low-income  citizens.  How 
often  I  hear,  as  I  did  last  evening  from 
Warner  Communications,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  are  job  opportunities 
awaiting  iimer  city  worlcers  but  that 
they  don't  have  access  to  them  be- 
cause there  is  inadequate  transporta- 
tion to  take  them  out  to  the  suburbs. 
The  CBC  proposal  increases  funding 
to  further  develop  and  rehabilitate 
this  infrastructure.  The  President  re- 
quested a  paltry  $1.5  billion  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration 
[UMTAl;  the  CBC  doubles  that.  Simi- 
larly, the  President's  proposal  for  the 
Federal-Aid  Highways  Program  was 
$12.98  billion,  whereas  the  CBC  pro- 
poses $14  billion. 

Also  of  utmost  concern  to  Americans 
today  are  the  problems  with  aviation. 
The  CBC  alternative  calls  for  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  spending  for  air  traf- 
fic control  personnel,  training  amd  fa- 
cilities, as  well  as  greatly  enhanced  se- 
curity safeguards.  Likewise,  the  prob- 
lems surroimding  the  transportation 
of  hazardous  materials  cannot  be  over- 
looked, as  very  dangerous  materials 
have  been  rolling  through  densely 
populated  areas.  The  CBC  proposal 
provides  adequate  funding  to  allow  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to 
move  forward  on  safety  regulations, 
designation  of  safe  routes  and  prepa- 
ration of  state-of-the-art  emergency 
response  techniques. 

In  addition,  the  transportation 
budget  must  reflect  more  than  just 
basic  questions  of  getting  from  "point 
A"  to  "point  B."  It  must  enable  the 
E)epartment  of  Transportation— and 
State  DOT'S— to  guide  America  in  an 
array  of  issues  that  go  hand-in-hand 
with  a  quality  transportation  system. 
These  include:  prevention  of  lead  poi- 
soning of  our  children— not  from  win- 
dowsill  paint  but  from  auto  emis- 
sions—encouraging clean  air  through 
reduced  emissions,  avoiding  toxic 
spills,  and  ensuring  that  transporta- 
tion in  America  is  affordable  to  all,  as 
well  as  safe.  Funding  for  transporta- 
tion must  reflect  the  need  to  expand 
business  and  economic  opportunities 
for  small  and  minority  business.  The 
Surface  Transportation  Act,  reauthor- 
ized in  1987.  includes  a  mandatory  10- 


percent  set-aside  for  disadvantaged 
businesses.  The  intent  is  to  expand 
economic  opportunity  through  the 
building  of  roads  and  bridges  and  im- 
provement of  the  country's  infrastruc- 
ture. The  CBC  alternative  recognizes 
that  through  increased  funding,  with 
a  focus  on  economic  development  for 
small  disadvantaged  business,  we  can 
accomplish  the  dual  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  ground 
transportation  while  providing  jobs 
and  business  opportunities  to  women 
and  minorities.  The  CBC  budget  pro- 
(>osal  adequately  reflects  these  con- 
temporary American  necessities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  negotiation  and  com- 
promise are  always  welcome  and  are 
crucial  ingredients  for  an  effective 
government.  But,  a  Federal  budget 
must  have  more  in  its  favor  than  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  product  of  compro- 
mise. Although  the  process  surround- 
ing the  Budget  Committee's  proposal 
is  laudable,  its  product  is  not.  It  is  only 
a  first  step  at  a  time  when  we  need  a 
long-distance  sprint.  In  comparison, 
the  CBC  budget  proposal  is  walking  in 
the  right  direction,  with  a  long  stride 
and  an  uplifting  gait.  I  submit  that 
the  American  people  want  that  uplift- 
ing presence,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  CBC's  budget  proposal. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
might  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  as  to  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Delluhs]  has  13  min- 
utes remaining,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta]  has  41  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzel]  has  28 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  be  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  PELOSI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
porting this  quality  of  life  budget  that 
has  been  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

The  ravages  of  Reaganomtcs,  the  extraordi- 
nary escalation  of  the  arms  race,  and  the 
mindless  sequestration  threats  of  Gramm-Hol- 
lings,  have  wrought  havoc  on  much  of  Ameri- 
can society,  especially  those  most  in  need  of 
help — the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  young,  the 
physically  disadvantaged,  and  the  jobless. 

The  alternative  budget  places  emphasis  on 
our  most  (xecious  resources — our  children.  It 
also  recognizes  a  commitment  to  our  Nations 
elderly  and  poor  through  increased  funding 
for:  Low-  and  nrKxJerate-irKome  housir>g  as- 
sistance, aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, food  stamp  ar>d  cfuld  nutrition  programs, 
expansion  of  the  WIC  Program,  Social  Securi- 
ty 

Retired  and  disabled  ir>dividuals  In  America 
deserve  to  have  a  decent  quality  of  life.  Yet 


ecorwmic  and  social  trends  show  that  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  this  sector  of  society 
will  lie  unable  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
basic  necessities  of  life  due  to  inadequate  in- 
comes. 

There  are  26  million  senior  citizens  residing 
in  the  United  States;  12.4  percent  have  in- 
comes t>elow  the  poverty  line. 

Poverty  among  black  senior  citizens  is  an 
even  more  serious  problem — with  31.7  per- 
cent of  all  blacks  aged,  and  35.6  percent  of 
black  elderly  women,  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  standard. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

This  budget  supports  current  legislative  pro- 
vision providing  for  higher  benefits  payments 
and  assumes  the  full  amount  required  to  pay 
current  law  Social  Security  benefits. 

This  budget  also  recognizes  and  attempts 
to  correct  the  Social  Security  "notch"  issue 
that  affects  older  Americans  born  between 
1917  and  1921. 

The  budget  recognizes  the  need  for  stable 
level  of  future  benefits  for  those  born  after 
1929  by  reestablishing  the  1977  amendment 
and  permanent  benefit  formula  as  the  sole 
formula  for  computing  benefits  for  those 
reaching  age  62  after  1991. 

Actual  increases  in  benefits  will  range  from 
less  than  $100  to  more  than  $1,200  per  year. 

Actual  cost  over  5  years— $70  billion. 

The  fiscal  year  1990  alternative  budget  re- 
flects a  reaffirmation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  assure  a  reasonable 
income,  especially  for  families  with  children, 
the  elderly  and  disabled  and  the  working  poor. 

We  believe  the  Government  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  assist  the  poor  in  securing  affordable 
and  safe  housing. 

EXPANSION  OF  THE  WIC  PROGRAM 

Positive  effects  of  participation:  Fewer  low 
birthweight  babies:  significant  effect  on  the 
quality  of  participant  diets;  increasing  use  of 
prenatal  care;  reduces  anemia;  and  improves 
cognitive  skills  in  children. 

CBC  alter:  Budget  proposes  an  irrcrease  of 
$150  million  over  Vne  current  services  level  of 
$1.86  in  fiscal  year  1990  and  additional  incre- 
ments of  $150  million  in  each  of  the  next  3 
fiscal  years  to  expand  to  a  greater  number  of 
persons. 

AFOC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Millions  of  children  remain  locked  in  poverty 
despite  parents'  attempt  to  accrue  the  income 
necessary  to  provide  for  basic  needs. 

CBC  budget  fully  funds  this  program  and 
makes  provision  for:  Payments  to  States  for 
AFCX^  work  activities;  funding  under  this  ac- 
count will  support  the  recently  created  Jobs 
Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  [JOBS]  Training 
Program  as  mandated  by  Public  Law  100-485, 
the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988;  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  language  limits  fiscal  year 
1 990  appropriations  to  $350  million.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  not  fully  fund  the  JOBS  programs. 
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Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagxie  for  his  statement 
and  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta], 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
for  the  budget  resolution  before  the 
House  today.  The  committee  was  faced 
with  a  complex  task  of  assuring  a  re- 
duction in  the  deficit  while  responding 
to  our  Nation's  pressing  needs.  I  think 
they  did  the  very  best  they  could,  al- 
though I  am  not  sure  they  did  the  best 
we  know  how. 

There  are  a  few  pressing  needs  that 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  my  remarks.  Other  speaks  this 
morning  have  referred  to  the  needs  in 
our  country  for  health,  housing,  edu- 
cation, AIDS  research  and  treatment, 
et  cetera.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  those  colleagues,  and  also 
with  those  of  my  colleagues  who  be- 
lieve that  our  national  budget  should 
be  a  statement  of  our  national  values. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  a 
statement  of  our  national  values  when 
we  are  not  adequately  funding  housing 
for  all  Americans. 

D  1330 
Shelter,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  something 
that  is  granted  even  in  the  Bible,  and 
not  much  less  in  any  decent  society. 
Food  and  shelter,  basic  fundamentals 
which  we  are  not  even  granting  to 
Americans.  Is  it  a  statement  of  our 
values,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  pro- 
pose a  budget  which  supports  a  system 
which  allows  us  to  celebrate  our  suc- 
cess and  our  prosperity  with  these 
banners  of  success  while  in  the  shad- 
ows of  these  large  buildings  in  which 
great  big  deals  are  done  for  not  every- 
one in  our  society,  that  in  the  very 
shadows  of  those  buildings  we  have 
poor  people.  .     .    , 

Yet  another  generation  deprived  of 
hope  and  of  opportunity. 

When  I  was  young  and  starting  out 
from  college  we  looked  around  and 
saw  what  we  thought  was  a  lost  gen- 
eration of  Americans,  largely  In  the 
minority  commimity,  and  thought  if 
we  cared  enough  and  we  worked  to 
elect  people  to  office  who  cared 
enough,  we  would  have  public  policy 
which  would  open  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity to  all  Americans.  It  is  shocking 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  here  we  are 
a  generation  later  and  the  situation  is 
worse. 

So  I  thank  the  Black  Caucus  for  pro- 
posing this  alternative  budget  because 
it  gives  me  an  opportunity  as  a  Demo- 


crat, as  a  person  who  cares  about  a 
budget  that  is  a  statement  of  our  na- 
tional values,  to  truly  vote  for  a 
budget  that  reflects  those  values  of 
concern  for  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  testimony  before 
the  other  body  one  of  our  colleagues 
mentioned  that  today  there  are  more 
black  American  males  of  college  age  in 
jail  than  there  are  in  the  universities 
of  our  country.  This  is  a  shameful  sta- 
tistic, Mr.  Chairman. 

But  unless  we  make  a  decision  to  do 
something  about  it,  a  spending  deci- 
sion, everything  else  we  day  is  nothing 
more  than  a  rhetorical  claim. 

So  I  say  again  I  am  proud  to  support 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
budget.  We  Democrats  like  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  the  party  of  opportunity; 
let  us  not  be  the  party  of  lost  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
this  gentleman  from  California  correct 
that  we  have  10  minutes  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]  is  correct, 
he  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  Black 
Caucus  budget. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  day  goes  by 
when  we  do  not  have  a  series  of  Con- 
gressmen come  down  to  the  well  here 
and  talk  about  how  the  United  States 
is  the  richest,  most  powerful  Nation 
on  Earth.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we 
are  referring  to  anything  more  than 
the  fact  that  we  are  willing  to  spend 
up  to  $300  billion  a  year  on  our  nation- 
al defense. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  or  not 
we  are  spending  money  on  what  being 
a  rich  and  powerful  nation  traditional- 
ly has  meant  in  this  Nation,  that  we 
stand  up  for  our  Nation's  poor,  that 
we  stand  up  for  our  Nation's  working 
people,  that  we  stand  up  to  see  this 
country  grow  and  prosper  as  it  has  in 
every  decade  since  the  begliuilng  of 
this  great  Nation. 

The  fact  Is  that  If  we  look  at  what  is 
going  on  in  our  Nation  today  we  hear 
all  sorts  of  happy-talk  coming  out  of 
Washington,  DC.  They  will  tell  us  that 
the  unemployment  rate  is  down,  that 
the  inflation  rate  is  down,  and  that 
the  stock  market  is  up.  They  do  not 
tell  us  what  is  going  on  out  there  for 
the  poorest  people,  for  our  country's 
working  people. 

They  do  not  tell  us  that  of  course  we 
are  going  to  get  the  unemployment 
rate  down,  of  course  we  are  going  to 
get  the  unemployment  rate  down 
when  we  have  less  yoimg  people  grow- 
ing up  In  America.  But  what  they  do 
not  tell  us  In  addition  Is  that  the  aver- 
age job  that  this  administration  has 
created  pays  less  than  $10,000  a  year.  I 
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wonder  how  many  people  In  this  body 
would  like  to  get  by  on  $10,000  a  year. 
Of  course  we  are  going  to  get  the  In- 
flation rate  down.  We  are  spending 
$200  billion  more  a  year  than  we  are 
taking  In. 

The  stock  market  goes  up.  Of  course 
the  stock  market  goes  up  when  you 
drop  the  highest  Income  Americans' 
tax  rates  from  70  percent  down  to  30 
percent,  and  corporate  tax  rates  from 
46  percent  to  34  percent. 

But  what  we  do  not  hear  talked 
about  in  our  Nation's  Capital  Is  what 
happens  to  the  poor.  We  do  not  hear 
the  fact  that  50  percent  of  all  the 
young  people  in  America  today,  50  per- 
cent, half  of  all  the  children  growing 
up  in  America's  irmer  cities  never 
graduate  from  high  school. 

We  do  not  hear  the  fact  that  today 
26  percent  of  the  children  under  the 
age  of  6  years  old,  26  percent,  the 
highest  rate  of  any  nation,  are  chil- 
dren growing  up  In  poverty.  We  do  not 
hear  that  40  percent  of  the  young  girls 
growing  up  In  America  imder  the  age 
of  14  are  going  to  become  pregnant  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  age  of  21  and 
that  they  are  not  going  to  be  married. 
That  Is  what  is  happening  to  our 
country.  We  ought  not  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  we  spend  $300  billion  on  our 
national  debt.  What  we  ought  to  be 
proud  of  is  our  Nation's  commitment 
to  helping  out  our  fellow  man. 

That  Is  what  I  think  the  Black 
Caucus  budget  Is  all  about.  That  Is 
why  I  am  here  speaking  In  favor  of 
that  budget  because  it  is  time  that  this 
country  realizes  it  is  the  poor  people 
and  the  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try who  spent  their  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears  to  build  up  our  Nation's  natural 
resources,  to  mine  those  resources  and 
to  develop  America  Into  not  only  a 
rich  and  powerful  Nation  but  a  caring 
and  compassionate  Nation  as  well. 

Polks,  if  you  want  to  vote  for  a 
budget  that  goes  toward  those  traits, 
for  a  budget  that  goes  to  the  traits 
outlined  in  our  Constitution  and  our 
Bill  of  Rights,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  be  voting  in  favor  of  the  Black 
Caucus  budget. 

That  Is  why  I  am  here  In  support  of 
it.  It  is  what  I  believe  in  and  it  is  what 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  later 
today. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hayes]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus'  [CBC]  quality  of  life 
alternative  budget  proposal.  I  strongly 
believe  that  this  budget  reflects  more 
clearly  the  values  which  the  majority 
of  our  constituents  hold,  and  it  is  Im- 
perative  that   we   seriously   consider 
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this  measure  as  a  viable  response  to 
our  Nation's  deficit  concerns. 

The  CBC  budget  meets  the  deficit 
requirements  of  $100  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1990  set  forth  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  Deficit  Reduction  Act.  In 
fact,  the  CBC's  budget  projects  budget 
deficits  of  $92.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  $7.6  billion  below  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  target.  Taking  a  re- 
sponsible path  toward  long-term  defi- 
cit reduction,  this  alternative  budget: 
appropriately  cuts  the  military  budget 
through  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary expenditures  such  as  the  Trident 
II  and  the  MX  missile  and  replaces 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  [SDI] 
with  a  basic  research  program;  respon- 
sibly invests  in  our  Nation's  citizens 
through  increased  spending  for 
health,  housing,  education,  employ- 
ment and  transportation;  and  properly 
seeks  additional  revenues  through  in- 
creased tax  rates  for  the  wealthiest 
taxpayers  and  an  imposed  10  percent 
surcharge  on  the  most  profitable  10 
percent  of  all  corporations. 

Our  plan  rejects  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration's budget  proposal  which  is 
short  on  addressing  the  needs  of  the 
average  American,  by  funding  effec- 
tive jobs  programs  and  preserving 
other  domestic  program  needs.  It  also 
advocates  lower  defense  spending,  pro- 
vides tax  equity  and  still  results  in  a 
lower  deficit  than  either  the  Bush 
budget  or  the  bipartisan  budget  agree- 
ment between  the  White  House  and 
congressional  leadership. 

Over  the  past  8  years,  the  Republi- 
can administration  has  continuously 
proposed  budgets  which  drastically  cut 
domestic  spending  in  transportation, 
housing,  education  and  many  other 
social  programs,  while  at  the  same 
time  shifting  Federal  resources  from 
domestic  to  military  spending,  the  lack 
of  access  to  quality  health  care  is  crip- 
pling our  poor,  our  elderly  and  others 
who  are  unable  to  afford  the  high  cost 
of  health  insurance. 

Additionally,  millions  of  American 
workers  have  become  indigent  and 
homeless  due  to  the  limited  Federal 
funding  for  national  housing  pro- 
grams. If  we  do  not  stand  up  for  those 
without  a  voice,  who  will?  It  certainly 
was  not  done  in  the  administration's 
budget,  and  the  bipartisan  budget, 
which  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
simply  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  ensure  that  our 
Nation's  social  and  domestic  needs  are 
given  the  appropriate  attention  in  our 
budget  dealings. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  if  we  are  going  to  truly  come 
to  grips  with  this  deficit  crisis,  it 
means  that  we  must  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  issue  of  revenue  en- 
hancement. If  we  are  serious  about  re- 
ducing our  Federal  deficit  and  accept 
the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  thooe  most  in  need  in  this 
country,  then  we  will  have  to  come  to 


grips  with  and  understand  the  need  to 
generate  more  revenue.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  in  the  very  near  future  we 
will  either  choose  to,  or  be  forced  to, 
address  the  issue  of  increased  taxes. 

Today,  I  call  upon  the  House  to  sup- 
port passage  of  the  CBC  alternative 
budget.  We.  in  the  Congress,  must  con- 
tinue to  struggle  for  a  fair  and 
humane  domestic  policy  and  work  to 
restore  our  Nation's  budget  priorities. 
The  CBC  budget  does  just  that.  It  sets 
forth  a  fiscal  policy  allowing  for  a 
decent  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans 
through  a  realignment  of  national  pri- 
orities and  a  strong  commitment  to 
programs  that  invest  in  the  people  of 
this  country.  I,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  CBC.  encourage  you  to 
seriously  consider  this  alternative 
budget  and  not  simply  give  it  lip  serv- 
ice. While  it  may  not  treat  the 
wealthiest  individuals  with  the  same 
kindness  as  the  administration  budget 
or  the  bipartisan  budget,  it  does  meet 
the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans. 

I  strongly  urge  your  consideration 
and  support. 

D  1340 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  distin- 
guished colleagues.  I  am  here  today 
because  I  want  to  join  with  those  who 
are  for  the  strongest  possible  deficit 
reduction.  There  is  one  budget  that 
will  give  Members  the  strongest  possi- 
ble reduction  and  that  is  the  one  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Now  there  will  be  many  who  will  say 
that  it  has  taxes  in  it  and  therefore, 
we  should  not  support  it.  There  will  be 
those  who  say  it  cuts  too  deeply  in  de- 
fense and  therefore,  we  should  not 
support  it.  There  will  be  those  who  say 
it  increases  spending  in  the  domestic 
area.  Well,  I  think  that  criticism  is 
true  to  some  extent;  but  when  we  look 
at  the  fundamental  question  of  the 
greatest  deficit  reduction,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  proposes  a 
budget  that  gives  Members  the  great- 
est deficit  reduction  while  maintaining 
the  best  set  of  priorities  while  moving 
in  a  better  direction  away  from  the 
misguided  priorities  of  the  last  few 
years. 

To  those  who  say  it  calls  for  a  major 
tax  increase,  will,  I  urge  Members  to 
look  at  the  President's  budget  that 
had  14  billion  dollars'  worth  of  reve- 
nues in  it.  This  budget  has  only  $7  bil- 
lion more  than  that:  but  it  does  not 
call  for  most  Americans  to  come  forth 
with  those  taxes  as  the  President's 
budget  would  have  done  in  terms  of 
regressive  user  fees,  increased  receipts 
and  asset  sales.  The  gentleman  from 
California,  targeted  his  revenue  in- 
creases at  the  upper  income  brackets. 


those  who  have  seen  their  rates  go 
from  70  percent  in  1980  down  to  28 
percent  in  1989. 

Second,  to  those  who  say  the  cuts  in 
defense  are  too  deep  and  threaten  our 
national  security,  I  find  it  interesting 
that  the  former  President  left,  saying, 
"Give  me  2  percent  real  growth."  The 
new  President,  George  Bush,  said. 
"Give  me  inflation,"  and  now  the  new 
President  signed  an  agreement  that 
does  not  even  include  inflation  but  a 
budget  authority  freeze.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  is  right  when  he 
says  if  we  are  serious  about  this  defi- 
cit, we  have  got  to  put  the  Pentagon 
up  on  the  table  like  everything  else. 

Then  finally  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  increased  spending  in 
the  domestic  area,  many  of  you  ap- 
plaud right  here  in  this  House  when 
Georga  Bush  came  forward  and  talked 
about  a  social  deficit  and  the  need  for 
investment  in  education,  cleaning  up 
the  environment,  and  fighting  crime 
and  drugs. 

The  fact  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
California,  [Mr.  Delluhs],  is  offering 
Members  a  new  alternative,  a  new  di- 
rection, and  I  believe  that  it  ought  to 
be  supported  because  it  gives  the 
strongest  deficit  reduction.  I  join  with 
all  of  those  who  have  been  in  this  well 
today,  to  say  none  of  these  decisions 
are  easy.  They  are  difficult.  No  one 
wants  to  raise  taxes.  No  one  wants  to 
cut  our  armed  services.  No  one  wants 
hungry  children  and  poverty  to  exist 
in  America.  And  Members  are  saying, 
"Let  us  reduce  the  deficit."  There  is 
only  one  proposal  that  moves  Mem- 
bers from  a  policy  point  of  view  in  a 
new  direction  where  we  can  cut  the 
deficit  in  a  meaningful  way  and  have  a 
new  set  of  priorities. 

So  I  applaud  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  I  urge  Members  to  sup- 
port the  proposal  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  offered  by  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  if  Members 
want  the  deepest  and  the  best  deficit 
reduction. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  time  has  ex- 
pired. Since  he  has  additional  speak- 
ers, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  time 
to  me.  I  yield  2V^  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Payne]. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  eloquently  offered  by  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Delluhs,  on 
behalf  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus.  This  substitute  addresses  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  our  Nation, 
while  providing  a  positive  and  effec- 
tive solution  to  the  problem  of  deficit 
reduction. 

We  must  set  our  priorities.  We  must 
provide  the  proper  funding  for  those 
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Issues  which  will  determine  our  qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  future. 

The  strength  of  the  CBC  amend- 
ment lies  in  its  strong  determination 
to  deal  with  the  issues  of  education, 
housing,  and  health,  areas  which 
affect  us  all  in  our  everyday  life.  It 
confronts  the  problems  with  direct 
planning  and  budget  projections, 
rather  than  with  the  vague  outlines 
which  we  are  given  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

I  think  that  we  would  all  agree  that 
one  of  the  more  important  assets  in 
our  country,  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant, is  our  youth.  These  are  the 
people  who  will  lead  our  country  in 
the  21st  century,  and  what  are  we 
doing  to  help  prepare  them?  Our  chil- 
dren are  growing  up  in  a  time  when  so- 
ciety seems  to  stress  mediocrity,  to  say 
that  it  is  all  right  to  just  get  by.  We 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  stand  to  one 
side  and  watch  this  happen. 

Education  funding  is  substantially 
increased  in  this  aunendment,  with 
new  and  exciting  goals  designed  to 
wake  our  youth  up  to  the  necessity  of 
a  good  education,  and  the  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  come  with  it.  As  I 
read  over  the  budget  resolution,  I  was 
disappointed  to  see  that  measures  had 
not  been  taken  to  insure  the  proper 
funding  for  our  educational  system.  I 
was  hoping  to  see  funding  In  the 
budget  resolution  which  would  not 
only  meet  current  spending  levels,  but 
would  also  fund  new  programs,  pro- 
grams which  have  already  been  passed 
into  law  and  have  yet  to  receive  any 
appropriations. 

The  Dellums-CBC  amendment  pro- 
vides new  inititives  in  education,  by 
creating  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment districts,  expanding  train- 
ing for  the  work  force,  and  creating 
programs  to  address  the  problems  of 
drug  abuse  and  school  dropouts.  By 
setting  specific  goals  for  our  youth, 
and  allocating  the  proper  funding  to 
meet  those  goals,  we  can  turn  our  edu- 
cational system  around.  We  can  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  our  future  today, 
by  concentrating  our  efforts  in  the 
right  direction. 

This  budget  provides  us  with  the 
funding  to  address  health  Issues  which 
are  haunting  us.  such  as  the  deadly 
threat  of  AIDS.  My  colleagues  and  I 
on  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee have  held  hearings  on  the 
AIDS  issue,  and  have  heard  the  stories 
of  the  young  mothers  who  cannot  re- 
ceive help  for  their  AIDS-stricken 
children  because  of  shortfalls  in  fimd- 
ing.  This  Is  a  disease  that  can  be 
beaten  with  the  proper  funds  for  re- 
search, prevention  and  treatment,  and 
there  are  dedicated  health  profession- 
als who  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  help.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that 
they  receive  the  necessary  funds  to 
continue  their  work. 

Approximately  $2  bUlion  of  the  Del- 
lums-CBC amendment  is  allocated  for 


the  specific  purposes  of  research  and 
treating  AIDS  victims.  This  amount  is 
$100  million  more  than  Is  called  for  In 
the  budget  resolution,  but  when  we 
are  dealing  with  something  as  serious 
and  deadly  as  the  AIDS  virus,  every 
dollar  can  and  will  bring  us  a  step 
closer  to  a  solution  and  a  cure. 

The  Issues  have  been  laid  before  us. 
It  is  now  up  to  us  to  determine  their 
importsmce,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  Dellums-CBC  amendment  best  an- 
swers that  question,  without  relying 
on  creative  accounting  and  vague  as- 
sumptions. This  amendment  provides 
a  clear  and  specific  plan  for  funding 
the  needs  of  our  Nation,  and  for  deal- 
ing with  the  ever-present  problem  of 
the  deficit. 

I  am  proud  of  this  amendment.  It  is 
a  straightforward  attempt  to  address 
the  problems  which  we  must  face.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Del- 
lums-CBC amendment,  and  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  strengthen  the 
country  on  all  fronts,  both  domestic 
and  international. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2Vz  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  Black  Caucus  has  done  all 
Members  a  great  service.  This  is  the 
sound,  meaningful  and  honest  budget 
proposal  that  we  are  faced  with  today. 
There  Is  no  Member  of  the  House  for 
whom  I  have  more  respect  and  affec- 
tion than  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  [Mr.  Panetta]. 
He  Is  superb,  and  we  can  all  feel  proud 
of  him,  but  I  feel  that  this  year  he  was 
circumscribed  with  such  restrictions 
and  such  constraints,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  and  his  colleague  to  get  out  a 
budget  resolution  that  represented  our 
values  and  In  which  we  could  believe. 

Now  I  heard  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion this  morning.  Secretary  Cavazos, 
say  to  the  American  people  on  televi- 
sion, he  was  dedicated  to  maximizing 
the  potential  of  every  single  American 
child,  and  to  do  that,  he  was  going  to 
appeal  to  the  broader  American  audi- 
ence by  every  means  of  mass  commu- 
nication. 
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I  say,  "Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  your 
problem  is  not  with  the  vast  audience 
In  America.  Americans  know  that  their 
educational  system  Is  severely  flawed. 
Your  problem  Is  communicating  with 
the  two  ends  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress." 

We  know  what  we  have  to  do.  This 
budget  resolution  leaves  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  preschoolers  who  are  at 
education  risk  without  the  life-saving, 
career-saving  benefit  of  a  Head  Start 
experience  and  an  enriched  pre-school 
experience. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  job.  It  is  a  24- 
year  program  that  has  been  proven 
successful.  It  works.  It  makes  all  kids 
education-ready    by    the    time    they 


come  in  the  schoolhouse  doors.  Let  us 
get  on  with  the  job  of  decreasing  the 
precentage  of  kids  who  are  desperately 
at  education  risk. 

The  Black  Caucus  has  done  it  in  this 
resolution;  it  has  gone  from  16  to  19 
percent.  Let  us  get  with  moving  Hetul 
Start  to  the  point  where  it  covers  all 
the  kids  at  education  risk. 

We  do  have  an  ethical  problem  In 
this  Congress,  and  the  real  ethical 
problem  Is  that  we  are  not  facing  up  to 
the  needs  of  the  American  people. 
When  we  see  that  80  percent  of  the 
kids  are  at  education  risk  and  we  are 
going  to  leave  them  twisting  slowly, 
slowly  in  the  breeze  and  face  almost 
certain  educational  failure,  I  consider 
that  an  education  problem,  a  failure  in 
this  Congress.  I  consider  that  an  ethi- 
cal challenge  to  this  Congress  and  this 
administration.  When  we  tell  a  kid 
who  has  been  on  drugs,  who  wants 
help,  who  call  a  hotline,  that  he 
should  "call  back  in  8  or  10  months,"  I 
consider  that  an  ethical  challenge  that 
we  have  not  yet  met. 

We  are  failing  to  meet  the  ethical  challenge 
of  producing  a  literate,  skilled,  educated  work- 
force. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  investments  in  Head 
Start  and  higher  education,  in  drug  treatment 
and  rehabilitation,  are  not  only  decent  and 
ethical,  they  are  also  very  cost  effective. 

The  Head  Start  Program  has  been  proven 
to  save  the  Government  from  $5  to  $10  for 
every  $1  Invested. 

The  Gl  bill  of  rights,  which  encouraged  and 
paid  for  12  to  14  million  Americans  to  pursue 
as  much  education  as  their  talent  and  their 
energy  would  permit,  had  a  cost/ benefit  cal- 
culus of  between  $7  and  $12  returned  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  every  $1  invested. 

I  don't  know  of  any  cost/t)enefit  calculus  for 
helping  a  drug-addicted  kkj  who  cried  out  pit- 
eously  for  treatment,  who  calls  a  hotline.  I 
don't  know  the  cost/benefit  calculus  for  get- 
ting him  off  the  drug,  getting  him  into  educa- 
tion, getting  him  into  normal  employment,  and 
getting  him  off  a  life  of  crime,  violence,  and 
welfare  which  he  is  helpless  to  alter  without 
assistance. 

I  don't  know  what  the  cost/benefit  calculus 
of  that  is,  but  I  can't  believe  that  it  doesn't 
constitute  an  investment  in  our  human  capital. 
All  of  these  are  investments,  from  the  t>e- 
ginning  of  our  education  system  when  we 
must  make  children  education-ready  to  ttie 
end  of  our  secondary  system,  when  we  must 
provide  students  with  the  post-secondary  edu- 
cation that  80  percent  of  all  new  jobs  will  re- 
quire. It  is  an  investment  to  get  kids  off  of 
drugs  when  they  are  eager  for  help.  These 
are  all  investments  in  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try, that  have  an  enormous  payoff. 

Forget  the  humanitarian  justifications. 
Forget  the  benefits  to  the  fabric  of  our  society 
as  a  healthy  social  and  political  entity. 

Our  society  has  a  25-percent  dropout  rate 
nationally.  In  terms  of  a  having  a  muscular, 
competent  work  force,  we  are  already  on  the 
slippery  slope.  We  are  inexorably  going  down- 
hill. 
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For  the  health  and  vitality  of  our  ecofHHny, 
to  preserve  our  standard  of  living,  to  work  our 
way  back  to  t>e«ng  a  keen,  skilled  competitor 
in  the  global  marketplace,  we  must  make 
these  investments.  We  fail  to  make  them  at 
our  peril. 

In  the  last  years  of  this  admintstration. 
President  Reagan  boasted  that  our  country 
was  enfoying  the  lowest  rate  of  corporate  and 
personal  taxes  in  a  half  century.  He  took  pride 
in  that. 

He  was  right.  Those  were  and  are  ttie 
towest  rates  in  a  half  century. 

I  see  that  as  a  matter  of  shame,  not  a 
matter  of  pride. 

We  are  painfully  undereducating  our  chil- 
dren. We  see  continuous  rates  of  educatkxi 
fall  far  behind  ttw  overwtielmtng  majority  of 
the  industrialized  countries  of  the  workj.  We 
see  many  of  our  chiklren,  kiw-irKome  and  oth- 
erwise, impaled  on  the  awful  spike  of  drug  de- 
pendency which  destroys  education,  jobs,  ca- 
reers, marriages,  arxl  life  itself. 

At  this  point,  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
lowest  corporate  and  personal  tax  rates  in  a 
half  century  is  not  a  cause  for  pride,  it  is  a 
cause  for  shame. 

These  challer>ges,  the  education  challenge, 
drug  cfuillenge,  are  not  unknown  to  tt>e  rest  of 
the  worW. 

How  does  the  rest  of  the  world  look  at  us, 
as  we  failed  to  make  Investments  in  our  youth, 
investments  in  a  trained,  productive  work- 
force? 

If  Gertrude  Stein  were  alive,  she  woukj  look 
at  Vne  budget  resolution  flowing  from  the 
Budget  Committee  and  say  "There  is  no  there 
there." 

WeH.  there's  a  here,  here  in  the  Black 
Caucus  budget.  This  should  be  a  corKensus 
budget  for  thoughful  prudent  Members  of  this 
Congress  wfK)  care  about  the  future  of  our 
country  arxJ  wtio  know  that  tf>e  American 
people  care  erxxigh  to  make  the  investments 
in  our  future— especially  in  our  children— to 
return  us  to  a  state  of  educatk}n  success  and 
ecorx>mic  competitiveness. 

I  urge  you  to  support  tffe  Black  Caucus 
budget 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wdss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  budget. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
work  of  the  Congressional  Black  Causcus  who 
have,  once  again,  deveteiped  tt>e  most 
humane,  ratiortal,  and  fair  budget  proposal 
under  conskleration.  This  budget  represents 
the  best  blueprint  for  a  compassionate,  safe, 
arxl  fiscally  responsible  America.  The  Black 
Caucus  txidget  eliminates  unnecessary  de- 
fense programs  such  as  the  Tndent  II,  devel- 
opment of  SDI,  and  chemical  weapons.  In  ad- 
ditkxi,  it  proposes  cutting  t>ack  on  the  B-2 
bomber  ¥»hich  prorriises  to  be  the  most  ex- 
pensive ami  dangerous  fighter  plane  In  tfie 
history  of  the  world. 

Additionally,  this  budget  restores  and  in- 
creases vital  funding  for  important  social  pro- 
yams  such  as  emptoyment  and  training  pro- 
yams.  Head  Start,  AIDS  research,  child  nutri- 
tion programs,  arxl  a  variety  of  other  programs 


wf>ich  are  underfunded  and  have  been  cut 
over  tfie  past  decade. 

Finally,  the  Black  Caucus  budget  bnngs 
more  stability  to  the  overall  budget  balance 
than  any  otfier  txxjget  we  will  consider  today. 
This  budget  raises  revenue  by  bringing  back 
fairness  to  the  Tax  Code.  It  demonstrates  that 
It  Is  possible  by  Imposing  fair  taxes,  comt)ined 
with  Vne  cuts  in  unnecessary  defense  spend- 
lr>g  to  reduce  tfie  deficit  over  the  next  3  years 
by  more  than  the  bipartisan  budget  agree- 
ment This  is  true  even  after  the  domestic  pro- 
gram itKreases  are  included.  It  Is  a  budget 
truly  wortfiy  of  support  arxf  I  am  proud  to  do 
so.  

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
understanding  is  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DEixmcs]  needs 
an  additional  5  minutes,  and.  there- 
fore, I  am  happy  to  yield  an  additional 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Deixums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  his  generosity,  and 
will  inform  the  Chair  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  evenly  divide  the  5  minutes 
between  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  CoNYERs)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mruia:]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  2'/2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Michigain 

[Mr.  CONYERS]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Dellums  amendment 
to  the  budget  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  106.  This  quality  of 
life  budget  sets  a  new  moral  tone  for 
our  Nation  by  proposing  a  new  set  of 
budget  priorities  for  our  Goverrmient. 
The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
offers  this  budget  with  new  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  this  year.  We  do  it  empha- 
sizing that  the  dark  years  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  "slash  and  bum"  budget 
policies  are  behind  us.  We  do  It  with 
the  hope  that  our  colleagues  recognize 
that  a  new  vigor  can  be  upon  us. 

Let's  look  at  the  key  features  of  the 
Reagan  legacy.  We  have  accumulated 
$1.3  trillion  in  debt  since  1981.  F\md- 
ing  for  vital  programs  in  education, 
health  care,  housing,  the  war  on 
drugs,  environmental  protection,  job 
training,  and  other  domestic  programs 
is  way  down— by  approximately  18.5 
percent— in  real  terms— since  1980. 
Military  spending  is  way  up— 40  per- 
cent after  inflation  this  decade— and  is 
higher  than  at  the  peak  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  And  revenue  collections  are 
more  unfair.  The  richest  1  percent  of 
the  population  is  paying  10  percent 
less  than  it  did  a  decade  ago  while  the 
poorest  10  percent  of  the  population  is 
paying  20  percent  more;  corporations 
pay  for  only  1 1  percent  of  total  Feder- 
al spending,  in  the  1960's  they  aver- 
aged 23  percent. 

The  bipartisan  budget  agreement  of 
April  14  represents  only  marginal  im- 
provements from  these  disastrous 
trends  of  the  last  8  years.  We  cannot 
afford  a  manage  the  damage  ap- 
proach. We  must  seek  a  new  direction. 


The  quality  of  life  budget  is  that 
way.  It  is  a  budget  that  is  fiscally 
sound,  programmatically  sensible  and 
morally  right.  It  is  a  budget  which 
shows  that  spending  for  crucial  social 
programs  can  be  significantly  in- 
creased, that  national  security  need 
not  be  sacrificed,  that  deficits  can  be 
reduced  to  mandated  levels,  and  that 
necessary  resources  can  be  generated 
in  ways  that  do  not  increase  taxes  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  population. 

The  centerpiece  of  this  alternative 
budget  is  an  unyielding  commitment 
to  families  and  communities.  It  is  in- 
sufficient to  level  fund  domestic  dis- 
cretionary programs  as  called  for  in 
the  bipartisan  budget  agreement.  It  is 
irresponsible  to  cut  entitlements  and 
other  mandatory  spending  by  $8.3  bil- 
lion as  called  for  in  the  agreement. 
The  quality  of  life  budget  provides  $18 
billion  in  new  spending  during  1990 
while  achieving  the  same  deficit  reduc- 
tion as  the  bipartisan  agreement. 
These  increases  will  enable  us  to  fully 
fund  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  for  the 
war  on  drugs,  fund  a  new  $2.5  billion 
child  care  initiative,  put  a  substantial 
downpayment  on  new  low-income 
housing  construction,  greatly  expand 
educational  opportunities  for  our 
youth,  provide  health  coverage  to  all 
pregnant  women,  infants,  and  children 
at  risk,  and  spare  our  elderly  further 
cutbacks  in  the  Medicare  Program. 

The  Reagan  budgets  have  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  environment.  All  told, 
spending  for  natural  resources  and  the 
environment  has  declined  to  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal  budget.  In 
1978,  it  totaled  3  percent  of  Federal 
spending.  This  is  unconscionable  and 
unwise  in  light  of  the  threat  to  the 
ozone,  poisoning  of  our  air  and  water, 
contamination  of  our  food  supply,  and 
the  overheating  of  the  Earth  through 
the  greenhouse  effect. 

We  must  chart  a  new  course. 

The  CBC  budget  begins  to  return  us 
to  earlier  spending  levels,  but  we  must 
do  more,  including  raising  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  a 
Cabinet  Department.  The  destruction 
of  our  environment  is  no  less  of  a  na- 
tional security  threat  than  those 
issues  that  concern  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  Secretary  of  State. 

The  CBC  budget  offers  an  alterna- 
tive vision  of  U.S.  defense  policies.  It 
offers  constructive  proposals  for  weap- 
ons and  force  reductions  recognizing 
that  the  world  is  a  different  place 
than  it  was  40  years  ago.  that  the  new 
national  security  battleground  is  the 
international  marketplace  which  re- 
quires rebuilding  the  foundation  of 
our  domestic  economy.  Defense  sav- 
ings proposed  in  the  alternative  would 
reduce  military  outlays  by  5  percent  in 
1990  principally  through  nuclear 
weapons  and  troop  reductions. 

The  quality  of  life  budget  states 
loud  and  clear  that  it  is  time  to  restore 
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progressive  taxation  in  America  by 
raising  new  revenues  from  those  who 
received  the  lion's  share  of  tax  reduc- 
tions during  the  Reagan  years— the 
wealthy  and  corporations.  The  budget 
proposes  raising  $98  billion  during 
1990-92  by  imposing  a  10-percent 
income  tax  surcharge  on  the  top  5  per- 
cent of  taxpayers,  by  imposing  a  10- 
percent  surcharge  on  the  most  profita- 
ble corporate  taxpayers  in  the  top  10 
percent,  axid  by  increasing  the  tax  rate 
on  families  which  earn  over  $208,510 
from  28  percent  to  33  percent— the 
same  rate  paid  by  families  earning  be- 
tween $78,350  and  $208,510.  Low-  and 
middle-income  Americans  will  pay  no 
additional  taxes  while  benefiting  enor- 
mously from  increased  spending  for 
domestic  programs. 

We  understand  the  urge  for  biparti- 
sanship, for  the  desire  to  reach  a 
meaningful  solution  to  our  mountain 
of  debt  and  the  threat  that  poses  to 
our  Nation's  overall  economic  health. 
But  bipartisanship  is  not  In  order 
when  one  side  has  done  all  of  the 
giving.  Bipartisanhip  is  not  In  order 
when  It  comes  to  redressing  the  truly 
partisan  choices  that  were  made  over 
the  last  8  years— choices  which  fa- 
vored the  rich,  big  business,  and  Pen- 
tagon contractors  over  the  majority  of 
Americans. 

We  ask  for  courage,  confidence,  and 
conviction  from  the  Congress.  Courage 
to  stand  up  to  a  President  with  no 
budget  mandate.  Confidence  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  clearly  support  the  agenda 
in  the  quality  of  life  budget.  And  con- 
victicwi  to  stand  by  those  core  princi- 
pals that  form  the  foundation  of  the 
Democratic  Party- fairness  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman      from      Maryland      [Mr. 

Mfume]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]  is  recog- 
nized for  2V2  minutes. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  alternative  budget  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    California    [Mr.    Del- 

LUMS].  ^ 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
proposal  is  a  constructive  and,  I  might 
add,  an  achievable  alternative  budget 
that  reflects  a  substantial  commit- 
ment to  all  the  American  people.  It  ad- 
dresses the  genuine  American  prior- 
ities discussed  by  the  President  in  his 
inaugiiral  address  and  in  his  address  to 
the  joint  session  of  Congress  in  Febru- 
ary. 

Without  raising  taxes  for  the  major- 
ity of  Americans.  It  does  provide  for 
our  national  security  and  for  proven 
and  workable  social  programs.  And, 
yes,  there  are  ways  to  resolve  the 
problems  that  we  face  as  a  nation.  The 


majority  of  Americans  favor  reducing 
our  massive  deficit  without  taxation. 
They  support  help  for  Americans  who 
are  poor,  who  are  elderly,  who  are  dis- 
advantaged, and  who  are  jobless.  The 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  substitute 
budget,  therefore,  begins  to  address 
these  pressing  issues  of  a  quality  edu- 
cation, affordable  education,  crime, 
drug-free  cities,  adequate  health  care, 
AIDS  research,  full  funding  for  Social 
Security,  and  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. 

I,  like  many  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
great  body  today,  have  not  given  up  on 
the  American  ideal  or  on  the  Ameri- 
can possibility,  and  I  would  ask  those 
who  are  suspect  of  this  budget  not  to 
give  up  also.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
Nation  stands  before  the  world  as  per- 
haps the  last  possibility  of  an  expres- 
sion of  man  devising  a  social  order 
where  justice  Is  the  supreme  ruler  and 
money  is  but  its  instrument,  where 
freedom  Ls  the  dominant  creed  and 
order  but  Its  principle,  where  equity  is 
the  common  practice  and  fraternity 
the  common  human  condition. 

The  gentleman  from  Chicago.  IL. 
summed  it  up  adequately  earlier  on 
this  floor  when  he  said  that  few  will 
remember  what  we  say  here  today,  but 
all  will  remember  what  we  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  do 
the  right  thing  and  to  support  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  budget  al- 
tcm&tivc 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
position to  the  Dellums  amendment.  It 
is  reluctant  for  two  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dellums]  is  a  dear  friend,  one 
who  speaks  with  a  sincerity  and  depth 
of  belief  in  his  ideals  that  is  matched 
by  no  other  Member  of  this  House.  He 
brings  honesty  to  his  views  auid  to  his 
votes  and  to  his  positions.  I  want  to 
commend  him  and  the  entire  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  for  a  very  serious 
effort  to  address  the  budget  deficit 
and  some  of  the  serious  domestic  and 
international  problems  that  face  this 
Nation. 

This  is  an  approach  that  makes  a  lot 
of  tough  budget  choices.  Unfortunate- 
ly, they  are  tough  choices  that  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  administration 
has  been  willing  to  make  and  ultimate- 
ly remains  unwilling  to  make. 

Nevertheless,  this  violates  the  bipar- 
tisan agreement  that  was  entered  into 
by  the  congressional  leadership  and 
the  White  House,  and  I  am  committed 
to  support  that  agreement  as  it  was 
built  Into  the  budget  resolution 
brought  to  the  floor.  The  proposal 
raised  by  the  Black  Caucus  would  add 
additional  revenues,  $23  billion  in  tax 
revenues,  by  raising  the  top  individual 
tax  rates  and  charging  an  additional 
10  percent  surtax  on  the  largest  corpo- 
rations and  the  wealthiest  taxpayers. 


It  would  also  reduce  fiscal  year  1990 
defense  budget  authority  by  about  $35 
billion.  The  addtional  funds  would  be 
divided  between  deficit  reduction  and 
additional  spending  on  a  variety  of  do- 
mestic programs,  as  well  as  foreign  aid. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  make  no  mis- 
take, this  is  a  bold  approach  toward 
reducing  the  deficit  and  trying  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  priorities  that  face 
this  Nation.  One  can  make  a  very 
strong  argument  for  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach. For  myself,  I  have  time  and 
time  again  discussed  the  need  to  raise 
revenues  and  restrain  defense  and  en- 
titlement spending  if  we  are  going  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  if  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  the  critical  problems  that 
face  this  Nation  now  and  for  the 
future. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
takes  on  two  of  those  areas,  taxes  and 
defense.  One  of  my  regrets  is  that  It 
does  not  include  the  third  area,  which 
is  entitlements,  which  now  makes  up 
about  44  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  Is  ultimately  going  to  have 
to  be  part  of  a  bold  approach  to  deal- 
ing with  deficit  problems  in  this  coun- 
try. The  amendment  uses  these  addi- 
tional revenue  resources  to  fund  some 
very  key  priorities  for  this  Nation: 
Education,  Medicaid,  transportation, 
housing,  and  nutrition.  It  also  uses 
them  to  make  additional  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  that  deficit  reduction  is  real; 
make  no  mistake  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment does  this  body  and  the  entire 
Nation  a  service  in  showing  us  just 
what  kind  of  sacrifice  is  necessary.  I 
think,  if  there  is  one  message  the 
American  people  are  not  getting 
today,  it  is  that  sacrifice  is  going  to  be 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
these  issues. 

We  have  presented  over  the  last  8 
years  a  pleasant  message  that  some- 
how everyone  can  have  a  free  lunch  in 
this  coimtry.  That  is  not  the  case. 
That  Is  not  the  message  that  my  par- 
ents heard  when  they  came  to  this 
country  as  immigrants  with  little  edu- 
cation, little  money,  but  a  great  deal 
of  hope.  They  came  for  the  opportuni- 
ty that  this  country  offered  and  the 
willingness  to  make  a  sacrifice  for 
their  children  so  their  children  could 
enjoy  a  better  life.  We  now  face  a  situ- 
ation where  our  children  may  not 
enjoy  a  better  standard  of  living  than 
we  had.  That,  I  think.  Is  the  worst  tes- 
tament in  terms  of  the  future  that  we 
face  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  to  be  an 
element  of  sacrifice.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  came  here,  stood 
here  and  talked  about  new  initiatives, 
but  he  never  mentioned  the  word  "sac- 
rifice." That  word  has  got  to  be  said. 
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In  addition,  we  are  seeing  an  impact 
in  terms  of  tremendous  borrowing.  We 
are  a  debtor  nation.  We  are  a  nation 
that  now  is  suffering  in  terms  of  our 
productivity.  Those  challenges 
demand  sacrifice,  and  they  demand 
tough  choices. 

There  are  tough  choices  here.  The 
tax  increases,  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  are  tough,  and  the  people  they 
impact  on  are  going  to  feel  it.  The  de- 
fense cuts  are  tough  in  forcing  the 
Pentagon  to  make  some  difficult 
choices.  There  are  other  choices  that 
need  to  be  made  as  well,  hopefully  in 
the  future,  that  are  equally  tough  in 
other  areas  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we,  with  the  con- 
straints that  faced  us  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  tried  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  some  of  the  issues  that  are 
laid  out  here  by  the  Black  Caucus 
budget.  We  have  restrained  defense 
spending  and  are  achieving  about  $4.2 
billion  in  outlay  savings  in  the  defense 
budget.  We  have  invested  in  the  prior- 
ities that  we  care  about  in  this  society, 
within  the  limitation  we  had,  in  educa- 
tion, in  health,  in  housing,  in  Medi- 
care, in  Medicaid,  and  in  nutrition. 
And  we  tried  to  achieve  at  least  some 
additional  revenues  in  line  with  the 
President's  commitment  to  meet  the 
needs  of  deficit  reduction— not 
enough,  but  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

So,  while  I  cannot  support  this 
amendment  because  of  the  bipartisan 
agreement,  and  my  commitment  to  it, 
and  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  it  is  an  honest,  direct,  and 
bold  approach  to  the  budget  that  de- 
serves the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMs],  and  I  want  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  for  their  contributions  to  this 
debate.  I  urge  all  Members,  regardless 
of  how  they  vote  on  this  proposal,  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the  strong 
budget  and  social  message  that  it  con- 
veys. Ultimately  we  will  need  to  move 
in  that  direction.  The  ingredients  are 
here  in  the  budget  resolution  that  is 
before  us.  But  more  needs  to  be  done, 
and  done  together— not  as  blacks,  not 
as  Democrats,  not  as  Republicans,  but 
as  Americans,  we  need  to  have  the 
courage,  the  discipline,  and  the  com- 
passion to  move  this  country  forward 
toward  a  better  future. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Ii4r.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  The 
statement  that  he  has  made,  while  it  is 
not  consistent  with  the  total  wishes  of 
our  amendment,  is  the  most  positive, 
the  most  constructive,  the  most  heart- 
ening statement  that  the  alternative 
budget  has  ever  received  by  any  chair- 


man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  an  important 
message  that,  even  if  there  are  some 
who  will  not  vote  for  it  this  time,  they 
will  be  moved  by  the  direction  within 
which  it  is  moving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  conmiend  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta]  for  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress.         

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Deixums]. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panetta],  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  He  has 
done  a  fine  job,  but  I  would  like  also 
to  say  to  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Dellums]:  You  bring  us  a  painful 
budget  today.  It's  a  painful  budget  be- 
cause it  puts  to  shame  any  Democrats 
who  will  not  face  the  need  for  new  rev- 
enues when  we  know  we  need  them.  It 
puts  to  shame  Republicans  who  know 
that  we  are  overspending  on  the  mili- 
tary far  beyond  our  national  needs.  It 
puts  to  shame  a  President  who  claims 
to  be  a  kinder  and  gentler  leader  when 
he  cannot  come  up  with  the  money  to 
meet  those  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dellums  budget 
says  to  those  who  are  earning  over 
$200,000  a  year.  "Pay  your  fair  share 
so  that  kids  can  participate  in  Head 
Start." 

It  says  to  those  who  are  earning  over 
$100,000  a  year,  "Pay  slightly  more  in 
taxes  so  that  we  could  provide  health 
care  for  our  children." 

It  says  to  those  who  want  to  see  a 
large  defense  budget,  "You're  going  to 
get  less,  but  we're  going  to  put  money 
into  another  war,  the  drug  war,  to  re- 
claim our  neighborhoods,  our  commu- 
nities, our  schools,  and  our  children." 

It  says  to  the  corporations  who  are 
making  a  profit,  "Put  some  of  your 
profits  back  into  education,  research, 
development,  an  agenda  for  our 
future." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  painful  budget, 
and  it  hurts.  However  it  is  the  right 
way  to  go. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the 
main  budget  resolution  comes  from 
the  summit.  I  am  sorry;  it  does  not.  It 
was  conceived  and  created  in  a  valley 
of  tentativeness  and  myopia. 

This  budget,  the  Black  Caucus 
budget,  comes  from  the  summit,  the 
summit  of  hope,  the  sununit  of  com- 
mitment, and  the  summit  of  honesty. 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Hoyer]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
press  gallery  is  almost  empty.  That  is 
too  bad  because  this  budget,  this 
budget  alone  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  focuses  the  Nation. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta]  could  have  well  ended  his 
speech  and  said.  "My  fellow  col- 
leagues, vote  for  this  budget,"  because 
what  he  said  in  his  speech  was  that 
this  is  real. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
speaks  to  the  best  that  is  in  America, 
the  best  that  is  within  our  democracy. 
Let  us  stand  up  and  be  honest.  It  says 
to  the  President,  to  the  Congress,  to 
the  people  of  America,  "We  can  do  the 
job.  We  can  educate  our  children,  we 
can  house  our  homeless,  we  can  tend 
our  sick." 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  $5  trillion  in  our 
economy  need  there  be  an  American 
tonight  who  is  homeless,  or  hungry,  or 
ill-clothed? 

This  budget  says,  "No."  This  budget 
says,  "Let  us  take  a  step  in  the 
wealthiest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth  to  make  sure  that  there  is  not 
an  American  who  cannot  enjoy  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  children." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  is  going 
to  have  a  shortage  in  the  labor  market 
in  just  a  few  years.  There  is  not  a  child 
to  waste  in  America. 
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This  budget  is  an  honest  budget.  It 
may  not  pass  this  year,  but  it  is  the 
budget  that  ought  to  pass  this  year. 

I  hope  the  President  and  his  advisers 
and  I  hope  at  some  time  the  press  will 
focus  on  what  this  country  needs  to  do 
for  its  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
budget  put  forth  and  ably  defended  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus, 
Congressman  Ron  Dellums. 

The  key  to  this  budget  is  the  "quality  of  life" 
for  all  Americans. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  read  an 
article  in  this  past  Sunday's  Washington  Post 
by  Senator  Ernest  Hollings.  His  article  doc- 
uments how  we  have  savaged  the  future  of 
our  country  by  slashing  the  education  pro- 
grams of  today. 

In  his  article,  Senator  Hollings  points  out 
that  since  1980:  Education  block  grants  have 
been  cut  63  percent;  vocational  education  cut 
by  29  percent;  college  work  study  cut  by  26.5 
percent;  and  Head  Start  has  been  reduced  to 
serving  54  out  of  100  children  instead  of  the 
75  out  of  100  it  served  in  1980. 

These  cuts  do  not  just  damage  these  chil- 
dren today.  They  disable  an  entire  generation 
that  will  face  a  more  competitive  and  highly 
technical  worid. 
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The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  budget 
recognizes  this  fact  and  provides  the  mecha- 
nism to  meet  the  challenge. 

Further,  this  budget  recognizes  that  our  na- 
tional infrastructure  is  in  drastic  need  of  repair. 
Our  cities  mass  transportation  systems,  road 
networks,  and  bridges  are  all  in  desperate 
need  of  repair.  Over  4,000  bridges  have  been 
closed  and  1  in  4  have  been  determined  to  be 
dangerous. 

We  can  ignore  this.  We  can  say  that  we 
cannot  afford  these  improvements.  But  to  do 
so  is  to  place  our  national  economy  at  risk  by 
failing  to  provide  for  safe  and  easy  access  to 
roads  and  commerce. 

This  budget  is  responsible.  It  says  what  we 
need  and  it  proposes  to  pay  for  it.  It  reaches 
the  deficit  target  and  goes  beyond  it.  In  short, 
it  puts  our  money  where  our  mouths  are. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  support  of  this 
budget  and  thank  the  chairman  for  this  time. 
Mr.    DELLUMS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  myself  the  final  minute. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  close  of 
the  debate. 

Brilliant  words  have  been  spoken, 
compassionate  ideas  have  been  em- 
braced. 24  Members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  have  done  their 
best  work.  We  lay  before  you  our  best 
product.  We  attempt  to  lay  before  you 
the  truth,  that  we  must  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course  internationally,  that  our 
children  are  dying  in  the  streets  of  our 
country.  We  must  provide  hope  for 
them.  We  have  tried  to  give  you  that 
alternative.  Everything  has  been  said. 
The  ideas  have  been  embraced.  This  is 
now  the  moment  of  truth. 

It  is  a  question  whether  my  col- 
leagues will  have  the  courage  and  the 
integrity  to  embrace  the  speeches  that 
they  give  in  their  home  constituencies 
and  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress 
in  embracing  our  quality  of  life 
budget. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  "Quality  of  Life" 
Federal  budget  proposed  by  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus. 

This  is  a  responsible  budget  that  can  help 
our  Nation  set  its  priorities  straight  and  still 
lower  the  deficit. 

Our  country  is  in  desperate  need  of  better 
schools.  This  budget  will  provide  better 
schools. 

Our  country  needs  to  improve  health  care 
servtaes,  especially  for  the  young  and  old. 
This  budget  will  improve  health  care  services. 
Our  country  can  build  better  lives  by  funding 
more  job  training  programs.  This  budget  will 
fund  job  training. 

Our  country  has  a  housing  crisis  with  mil- 
lions of  homeless  and  countless  Americans 
unable  to  find  affordable  homes.  This  budget 
will  help  house  our  citizens. 

Our  country  has  children  sitting  in  class- 
rooms going  hungry  every  day.  This  budget 
improves  child  nutrition  programs. 

And  our  country  has  a  war  on  dotgs  that 
needs  the  full  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment behind  it  This  budget  provides  the  re- 
sources we  need  to  fight  drugs. 

A  Federal  budget  is  not  just  about  numbers 
crunched  out  of  a  cold  computer.  It's  about 


lives,  hopes,  dreams  and  aspirations.  We 
have  to  stop  viewing  nutrition,  health  care  or 
housing  as  programs  to  be  negotiated  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  Congress,  and  in- 
stead see  them  for  what  they  are:  tickets  to 
better  lives  for  children  in  need  and  their  fami- 
lies. In  the  long  run  that  means  a  better  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Black  Caucus  alternative  budget  recog- 
nizes some  sobering  facts  of  American  life 
today,  and  addresses  them  by  enhancing 
proven  programs  and  creating  new  opportuni- 
ties. Nearly  one  in  four  children— one  in  two 
black  children— live  in  poverty.  A  black  baby  is 
more  likely  to  die  in  the  first  year  of  life  than  a 
child  born  in  Cuba  or  Bulgaria.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  if  not  millions  live  on  our  streets  or 
in  shelters,  many  of  them  families  with  chil- 
dren. Forty  million  of  us— including  11  million 
children— have  no  health  care.  Yet  this  is  the 
richest  Nation  on  Earth. 

The  "Quality  of  Life"  budget  shows  we  can 
be  fiscally  responsible  and  at  the  same  time 
invest  in  our  children,  house  the  homeless, 
care  for  the  sick,  fight  drugs,  provide  opportu- 
nities for  the  poor  and  maintain  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  my 
colleagues  on  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  for  devising  a  budget  alternative  that 
truly  represents  an  investment  in  human  capi- 
talization. The  CBC  budget  alternative  speaks 
not  only  to  the  needs  of  America's  most  un- 
derprivileged—the poor,  the  elderty,  the 
young,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  jobless— 
but  also  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  a 
budget  for  the  people. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  alternative 
budget  successfully  takes  up  the  challenge  to 
offer  a  concrete  choice.  It  provides  funding 
levels  which  will  remedy  major  deficiencies  in 
some  critical  areas,  including  education,  the 
war  against  drugs,  crime  prevention,  law  en- 
forcement, and  housing.  These  areas  were 
very  much  neglected  during  the  past  8  years 
of  the  Reagan  administration,  and  the  neglect 
appears  to  be  continued  by  the  Bush  team  in 
these  critical  domestic  programs. 

The  CBC  fiscal  year  1990  budget  is  a  qual- 
ity of  life  budget  which  has  as  its  prime  cen- 
terpiece an  unyielding  commitment  to  improv- 
ing the  life  of  all  American  citizens.  Its  vision 
of  America  is  not  one  that  would  reduce  or 
eliminate  existing  programs  to  finance  new  ini- 
tiatives, like  the  bipartisan  agreement  does. 

Additionally,  Defense  spending  would  not 
be  unnecessarily  cut.  The  CBC  budget  pro- 
posal provides  effective  national  security, 
while  making  select  reductions  in  specific  por- 
tions of  defense  spending. 

The  CBC  alternative  takes  into  account  the 
serious  nature  of  the  national  deficit,  and  the 
need  for  its  timely  reduction.  It  provides  for 
major  deficit  reduction  without  relying  on  the 
tKjgus  asset  sales  included  under  the  biparti- 
san agreement.  The  CBC  alternative  deficit 
totals  $92.4  billion  as  opposed  to  the  biparti- 
san agreement  in  which  the  t>udget  deficit 
totals  $99.4  billion,  barely  below  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  limit. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  note  that  my  bill, 
H.R.  800,  the  Medicaid  expansran,  was  includ- 
ed in  the  CBC  budget. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  spend- 
ing priorities  reflected  in  the  CBC  alternative, 
and  pass  Mr.  Dellums'  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  sut>stitute. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aimounced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  81,  noes 
343,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
9,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  40] 


Ackerman 

Akalui 

Alexander 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Hoggs 

Bonior 

Boxer 

Brown  <CA) 

Cardin 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DePazio 

Dellums 

Dixon 

Durbln 

Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans 

Flake 

Foglietta 


Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

BUbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 


AYES— «1 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hoyer 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kildee 

Kostmayer 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lewis  (GA) 

Markey 

Matsui 

McDermott 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Moody 

Neal  (MA) 

Nowak 

NOES— 343 

Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell  (CA) 
CampbeU  (CO) 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clarke 
Clement 
dinger 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Combest 
Conte 
Cooper 
Ccctello 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Cox 
Craig 
Crane 

Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis 

de  laGarsa 
DeLay 
Derrick 


Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens  (NY) 

Payne  (NJ) 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Poshard 

RahaU 

Range! 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schimier 

Solarz 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Torres 

Towns 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Yates 


DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND> 

Doman  (CA) 

Douglas 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Engel 

E^Ush 

Erdreich 

PaaceU 

Fawell 

Fazio 

F'^lghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Foley 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydoa 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 
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Olbtoona 

Madlcan 

Sax  ton 

OUlmor 

lianton 

Schaefer 

OUman 

SchUf 

Oincrlch 

Martin  (ID 

Schneider 

Martln(NY) 

Schuette 

Ooodllnc 

Martinez 

Schulze 

Gordon 

Mavroules 

Sensenbrenner 

OOM 

MaooU 

Sharp 

Oradtoon 

McCandless 

Shaw 

OruKly 

Mcaoskey 

Shays 

Orant 

McCoUum 

Shumway 

Oreen 

McCrery 

Shuster 

OuArini 

McDade 

Slkorskl 

Ounderson 

McEwen 

Sisisky 

HUKOH) 

McOrath 

Skaffs 

H«U(TZ) 

McHuth 

Skeen 

McMillan  (NO 

Skelton 

Bammenctunldt  McMUlen  (MO) 

Slsttery 

HADCOCk 

McNulty 

Slaughter  (NY) 

HmtfT* 

Meyers 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Harrti 

Michel 

Smith  (FL) 

Bartert 

MlUer(OH) 

Smith  (lA) 

Hatcher 

MUler  (WA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Ba]re*(LA) 

MoUnarl 

Smith  (NE) 

Befley 

MoUohan 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hefner 

Montcomery 

Smith  (TX) 

Henry 

Moorhead 

Smith  (VT) 

Herger 

MoreUa 

Smith.  Denny 

Heitel 

Morrison  (CT) 

(OR) 

HOer 

Morrison  (WA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Hoadand 

Mraaek 

(NH) 

Hochbrueckner 

Murphy 

Smith.  Robert 

HoUoway 

Murtha 

(OR) 

Hopkins 

Myers 

Snowe 

Horton 

Natle 

Solomon 

Houghton 

Natcher 

Spence 

Hubtwrd 

Neal  (NO 

Spratt 

Huckaby 

Nelson 

Staggers 

HncbM 

Nielson 

StaUings 

Bimter 

OUn 

Stangeland 

Hutto 

Ortis 

Steams 

Inhofe 

Owens  <UT) 

Stenholm 

Ireland 

Oxley 

Stump 

Jacobs 

Packard 

Sundqulst 

James 

Pallone 

SwUt 

Jenkins 

Panetu 

Synar 

Johnson  (CT) 

Parris 

Tallon 

Johnson  (SD) 

Pashayan 

Tanner 

Johnston 

Patterson 

Tauke 

Jones  (OA> 

Paxon 

Tauzln 

Jones  (NO 

Payne  (VA> 

Thomas  (CA) 

Jonts 

Pease 

Thomas  (OA) 

KanJorskl 

Penny 

Thomas  (WY) 

Petri 

Torricelli 

Kasich 

Pickett 

Traf  leant 

KenneUy 

PIrkle 

Traxler 

Kkoka 

Porter 

Upton 

Kolbe 

Price 

Valentine 

Kolter 

PurseU 

Vander  Jagt 

Kyi 

QulUen 

VIsclosky 

lAFalce 

Ravenel 

Volkmer 

Lasomaislno 

Ray 

Vucanovlch 

tAOcaster 

Regula 

Walgren 

Lantos 

Rhodes 

Walker 

lAUthlin 

Richardson 

Walsh 

Leach  (lA) 

Ridce 

WaUins 

Leath(TZ) 

Rinaldo 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rltter 

Weber 

Lent 

Roberts 

Weldon 

Levin  (Id) 

Robinson 

Whittaker 

Levlne(CA) 

Roe 

Whitten 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roters 

Williams 

Lewis  (FL) 

Rohrabacher 

Wilson 

Ushtfoot 

Rose 

Wise 

Upinskl 

Roth 

Wolf 

Uvlncston 

Roukema 

Wolpe 

Uoyd 

Rowland  (CT) 

Wyden 

Lone 

Rowland  (OA) 

Wylle 

Lowery  (CA) 

Russo 

Yatron 

Lowey(NY) 

Saiki 

Young  (AK) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Sancmelster 

Young  (FL) 

Lukens,  Donald 

Sarpalius 

Machtley 

Sawyer 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 


NOT  VOTINO— » 


OtngeU 


UMI 


Hyde 

McCurdy 

Parker 


Pepper 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 


a  1430 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  Parker  against. 

Mr.  WAT.T.  of  Texas  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMKMDMXNT  IN  THK  NATURE  OP  A  St»STmrrK 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  KASICH 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
designate  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Kasich:  Strike  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

That  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  is  es- 
ttibllshed,  and  the  appropriate  budgetary 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992  are 
hereby  set  forth. 

MAXIMUM  DEFICIT  AMOUNTS 

Sbc.  2.  The  following  levels  and  amounts 
in  this  section  are  set  forth  for  purposes  of 
determining.  In  accordance  with  section 
301(i)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  as  amended 
by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  whether  the 
maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year 
has  been  exceeded,  and  as  set  forth  in  this 
concurrent  resolution,  shall  be  considered  to 
be  mathematically  consistent  with  the  other 
amounts  and  levels  set  forth  in  this  concur- 
rent resolution: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,065,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,144,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,216,500,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,333,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,452,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,526,100,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,156,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,215,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,258,500,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $91,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $70,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $42,000,000,000. 

RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  budgetary  levels 
are  appropriate  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1989,  October  1.  1990, 
and  October  1,  1991: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $776,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $831,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $884,400,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels   of   Federal   revenues  should  be   in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $5,300,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $5,300,000. 


Fiscal  year  1992:  $5,000,000. 
and   the    amounts   for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $69,925,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $75,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $79,900,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows; 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,021,550,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,111,750,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,156,775,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $912,925,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $953,250,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $979,350,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $136,625,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $121,450,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $94,950,000,000, 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $3,122,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $3,374,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $3,599,700,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1989,  October  1,  1990,  and  Oc- 
tober 1.  1991,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$19,025,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $107,325,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$19,425,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $114,875,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$19,150,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $119,700,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments  for  fiscal  years  1990  through  1992  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$298,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $297,400,000,000. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$313,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $307,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$326,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $318,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,775,000,000. 


(D)  New  prlr 

ments,  $6,425,0 

Fiscal  year  li 

(A)  New  budi 

(B)  Outlays, 

(C)  New 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  prii 
ments,  $6,675,0 

Fiscal  year  H 

(A)  New  budi 

(B)  Outlays. 

(C)  New 
$1,850,000,000. 

(D)  New  prii 
ments,  $6,950,C 

(3)  General ! 
gy  (250): 

Fiscal  year  1 

(A)  New  bud 

(B)  Outlays, 

(C)  New  dire 

(D)  New  prii 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1 

(A)  New  bud 

(B)  Outlays, 

(C)  New  dire 

(D)  New  prl 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1 

(A)  New  bud 

(B)  Outlays, 

(C)  New  dire 

(D)  New  prt 
ments,  $0. 

(4)  Energy  C 
Fiscal  year  1 

(A)  New  bud 

(B)  Outlays, 

(C)  New 
$2,000,000,000 

(D)  New  pri 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1 

(A)  New  bud 

(B)  Outlays. 

(C)  New 
$2,100,000,000 

(D)  New  pri 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1 

(A)  New  buc 

(B)  Outlays, 

(C)  New 
$2,250,000,000 

(D)  New  pri 
ments,  $0. 

(5)  Natural 
(300): 

Fiscal  year : 

(A)  New  bu< 

(B)  Outlays 

(C)  New 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  pr 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year 

(A)  New  bu( 

(B)  Outlays 

(C)  New 
$75,000,000. 

(D)  New  pr 
ments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year 

(A)  New  bui 

(B)  Outlays 

(C)  New 
$75,000,000. 

(D)  New  pr 
ments,  $0. 

(6)  Agricult 
Fiscal  year 
(A)  New  bu 
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.700,000.000. 
obligations. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $6,425,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,000,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $6,675,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,850,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,950,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(4)  Eiiergy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

(300): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$75,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$75,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,000,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays,  $14,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$10,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $5,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan      obligations, 
$10,225,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,475,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$9,675,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,425,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $60,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $66,350,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,375,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $69,625,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $525,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $550,000,000. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $13,125,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $13,550,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,850,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $57,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $55,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $375,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $62,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $61,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $68,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $67,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $ 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$123,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $95,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$135,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $108,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$147,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $122,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$184,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $145,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$216,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $154,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 
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(A)  New  budget 
$31».600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $163,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,425,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,975,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $29,500,000,000 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$835,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  $21,000,000,000, 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,600,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations 
$750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $21,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,600,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
menu.  $22,900,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gitarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,900,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $10,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$180,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $180,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$189,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $189,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$193,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $193,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(19)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$19,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$47,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$67,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0, 

(20)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$37,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$44,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$40,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$40,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$41,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$41,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

SDISE  or  THE  COMIIITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Sec.  4.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Repesenta- 
tives  that— 

(1)  Congress  shall  present  the  revenue 
portion  of  the  reconciliation  bill  to  the 
President  at  the  same  time  as  the  spending 
reduction  provisions  of  the  reconciliation 
biUiand 

(2)  the  specific  measures  composing  the 
governmental  receipts  figure  will  be  deter- 
mined through  the  regular  legislative  and 
constitutional  process,  and  agreements 
reached  between  the  administration  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  revenue 
legislation  reconciled  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment will  be  advanced  legislatively  when 


supported  by  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

RECONCILIATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  30,  1989. 
the  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  submit  their  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  ther  respective  Houses.  After  re- 
ceiving those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  amy  substantive  revi- 
sion. 

HOUSE  COmf  ITTEES 

(b)(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(0(2X0  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $1,172,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,092,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,172,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $1,092,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $587,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$587,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $0  in  budget  authority  and  $587,000,000 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(3)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
CoRunerce  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2HC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$399,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,699,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$399,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,699,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $399,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,699,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(4)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$399,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$399,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$399,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$399,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
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and  $399,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$399,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(5)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jiuisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$200,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$200,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$200,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$200,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $200,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$200,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1992. 

(6)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (A)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  iU  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,100,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1990.  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $1,100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(7)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$445,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$678,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$0  In  budget  authority  and  $445,000,000  in 
ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1991,  and  $678,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $445,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(8)(A)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (i)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (ii)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (ill) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,950,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1990,  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $4,950,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1991,  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,950,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shaU  report  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase  reve- 
nues as  foUows:  $5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1990,  $5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

SENATE  COMMITTEES 

(cXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 


cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $1,172,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,092,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  $1,172,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,092,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  $1,172,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,092,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  foUows: 
$50,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$637,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$50,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$637,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $50,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$637,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  In 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$250,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$250,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$250,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$250,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $250,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$250,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(4)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$299,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$299,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$299,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$299,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  $299,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$299,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (A)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$100,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$100,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  $100,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 
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(6)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  foUows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,100,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1990,  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $1,100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1991,  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(7)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  ite  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  or  (B)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  foUows:  $445,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $678,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  $445,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $678,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1991,  and  $445,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $678,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1992. 

(8)(A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its  ju- 
risdiction which  provide  spending  authority 
as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (U) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  sp>ending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (ill)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,950,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$0  in  budget  authority  and  $4,950,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $4,950,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1992. 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  revenues  as  fol- 
lows: $5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
$5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

National  Commission  on  Medicare  Reform 
Sec.  5.  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  a  bipartisan  commission  be 
esteblished  that  would  review  the  budgetary 
impact  of  accelerating  Medicare  paymente 
and  make  recommendations  to  Congress  and 
the  President  on  how  future  Medicare  reim- 
bursements would  match  future  financial 
resources.  The  commission  would  also  exam- 
ine how  current  Medicare  resources  are 
being  utUized  and  explore  Innovative  solu- 
tions that  would  improve  the  efficiency  of 
our  nation's  health  care  system.  Medicare 
recipients  must  be  assured  that  high  quality 
health  care  wlU  continue  to  be  provided  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Medicare  payments  are  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  items  in  the  budget 
and  it  is  projected  that  within  15-20  years 
Medicare  outlays  wiU  exceed  outlays  for 
Social  Security.  The  commission,  which 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader,  would  be  given  one  year  to 
make  its  recommendations  for  improving 
the  operation  of  the  Medicare  program. 
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Conduct  of  Monetary  Policy 
Sec.  6.  Sknse  or  Congrxss.— It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
must  maintain  a  consistent  monetary  policy 
that  avoids  historic  patterns  of  rapid  mone- 
tary growth  followed  by  dramatic  reduc- 
tions In  money  supply  in  an  effort  to  fine 
tune  the  economy.  While  Congress  supports 
the  Federal  Reserves  efforts  to  fight  infla- 
tion. Congress  is  also  concerned  that  recent 
actions  by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  increase 
Interest  rates  pose  a  potential  threat  to  the 
longest  peacetime  economic  recovery  In  our 
nation's  history.  Congress  urges  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  once  again  make  meeting  their 
goals  of  monetary  growth  the  main  focus  of 
their  effects  to  encourage  maximum,  sus- 
tainable economic  growth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
ask  for  the  time  in  opposition.  Also, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  15  minutes  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
PRxifZEL],  and  that  he  be  allowed  to 
yield  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Pakftta]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzix]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  people  have 
put  a  lot  of  time  into  developing  this 
amendment,  most  particularly  includ- 
ing Richard  May.  my  legislative  direc- 
tor, and  Art  Sauer,  and  it  is  really  im- 
portant to  me  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  strikes  me  is 
the  last  amendment,  and  I  do  want  to 
credit  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  E>KLLUMS]  for  coming  up  with 
what  everybody  has  labeled  as  at  least 
a  bold  approach.  As  noted  by  the  vote 
coimt,  the  gentleman  from  California 
received  less  than  100  votes  on  his 
amendment.  I  think  I  could  make  the 
same  argument,  that  the  amendment 
that  I  am  about  to  propose  does  take 
us  in  a  bolder  direction  than  the 
budget  siunmit. 

The  tragedy  is  that  it  seems  as 
though  no  matter  how  much  praise  we 
get  for  these  type  of  amendments, 
either  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DsLLUMS]  or  any  others. 
Members  have  come  up  to  me  on  their 
own  and  said  "Boy,  you  know,  you 
have  the  best  amendment  and  the  best 
budget  that  is  going  to  be  proposed  in 


the  House  today,  and  I  like  it  a  whole 
lot,  but  I  simply  cannot  vote  for  it." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  luiow  how 
many  of  our  Members  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  Newsweek  maga- 
zine article  that  was  out  several  weeks 
ago  called  "Congress  World."  It  was  a 
description  of  Congress'  inability  to 
deal  with  any  basic  problem  that  we 
have  in  this  country,  basically  because 
we  are  unwilling  to  take  any  bold 
action  to  address  any  of  our  problems 
because  we  are  concerned  that  in  pro- 
viding leadership  to  solve  so  many  of 
our  problems  that  we  would  be  forced 
to  take  stands  that  the  public  might 
not  like,  and  so,  therefore,  we  basically 
wander  in  circles  and  we  become  too 
interested  in  reelection.  We  have  thus 
been  labeled  as  "Congress  World"  by 
Newsweek  magaizine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  I  had  some 
constituents  tell  me  there  was  a  televi- 
sion show  on  last  Friday  that  kind  of 
duplicated  the  Newsweek  magazine  ar- 
ticle and  it  again  labeled  us  as  the 
Congress  that  does  nothing.  That 
really  is  the  tragedy  about  which  this 
debate  is  about  today. 

Yesterday  I  had  an  opportimity  to 
outline  my  budget  proposal,  and  I 
would  once  again  like  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  de- 
scribe exactly  what  is  in  this  proposal. 

What  we  have  done  in  this  proposal 
is  simply  to  come  up  with  a  freeze  in 
several  selected  areas.  First,  we  freeze 
the  defense  budget  at  the  1989  level. 
Second,  we  take  discretionary  pro- 
grams, and  I  repeat,  discretionary  pro- 
grams, not  entitlement  programs,  not 
COLA'S,  not  Social  Security's  cost  of 
living,  none  of  those  programs,  we  do 
not  touch  those,  we  only  take  the  dis- 
cretionary programs  in  the  Federal 
budget  and  we  freeze  those  at  the  1989 
level. 

That  ought  to  make  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  happy  because  people  on  the 
liberal  side  generally  tend  to  say  that 
they  would  like  to  see  defense  frozen, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  is  called  for 
in  this  budget  plan.  People  on  the 
more  conservative  side  say  that  it  is 
time  to  come  to  grips  with  the  massive 
growth  in  discretionary  spending,  and 
so  we  freeze  that.  That  should  make 
the  conservatives  in  the  House  happy. 

In  order  to  put  legislation  together 
we  have  to  build  coalitions.  If  in  this 
proposal  I  have  been  able  to  freeze  the 
defense  niunber  at  the  1989  level  and 
to  freeze  the  discretionary  spending  at 
the  1989  level,  it  really  ought  to  result 
in  a  coalition  of  support  for  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  other  part  of  this  proposal  is  to 
take  the  President's  number  on  Medi- 
care. There  have  been  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers coming  up  to  me  today  and  asking 
me  what  exactly  do  we  do  in  Medicare. 
What  we  do  is  take  President  Bush's 
niunt>ers  on  Medicare,  which  provides 
for  a  10-percent  increase  in  funding 
over  the  last  year's  level.  What  the 


summit  agreement  did  is  increased 
that  amount  of  Medicare  funding  by 
12.5  percent.  So  the  bottom  line  is  we 
increase  Medicare  funding  over  last 
year's  dollar  level  by  a  10-percent  in- 
crease. It  is  not  a  cut,  it  is  a  10-percent 
increase  in  funding  over  last  year's 
level.  Admittedly,  the  siunmit  agree- 
ment called  for  a  12.5-percent  increase. 
If  Members  think  they  need  to  have 
12.5  percent  rather  than  10  percent,  I 
guess  they  caimot  vote  for  my  propos- 
al. But  if  they  think  that  a  10-percent 
increase  is  a  good,  sizable  increase  in 
Medicare  funding,  and  they  can  opt 
for  that  over  the  12.5-percent  increase, 
then  they  have  to  vote  for  this  propos- 
al, because  I  do  not  know  of  many 
Members  in  this  Congress  who  do  not 
view  the  idea  of  freezing  the  defense 
niunber  at  the  1989  outlay  level  and 
freezing  the  discretionary  programs  at 
the  1989  level  as  anything  objection- 
able. 
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And  you  know  what  we  get  in  this 
budget  without  any  heavy  lifting? 
What  we  get  in  this  budget  is  $8  bil- 
lion more  in  cuts  than  the  summit 
agreement. 

What  that  really  underscores  is  our 
inability  to  retush  any  consensus  here 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Imagine  that  by  only 
freezing  the  discretionary  programs, 
the  defense  numbers,  taking  the  Presi- 
dent's numbers  on  Medicare  and  freez- 
ing foreign  air  at  the  1989  level,  this 
proposal  will  give  us  $8  billion  more  in 
deficit  reduction. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  other  surprising 
story  about  this  idea  of  freezing 
budget  authority  and  keeping  out  ex- 
penditures at  the  1989  outlay  level.  In 
fiscal  year  1991,  as  a  result  of  showing 
some  minor  restraint  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  just  some  minor  restraint, 
our  budget  deficit  based  on  CBO  pro- 
jections in  1991  would  only  be  $70  bil- 
lion. That  is  only  $6  billion  above  the 
Gramm-Rudman  target  levels.  You 
know  what  Mr.  Frenzel  said  to  me 
when  I  pointed  that  out  to  him?  He 
said,  "John,  it  is  amazing  how  much 
gain  we  can  make  by  so  little  effort." 

So  the  message  is  today  that  if  you 
really  want  to  do  a  little  bit  of  lifting, 
not  even  heavy  lifting,  if  you  want  to 
cut  $8  billion  more  from  the  summit 
agreement,  if  you  want  to  have  us  in  a 
$70  billion  target  range  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  based  on  some  degree  of  re- 
straint this  fiscal  year,  if  you  want  to 
avoid  having  to  vote  for  a  tax  increase 
which  I  predict  will  come  as  a  result  of 
this  agreement  in  the  next  fiscal 
year— and  I  sat  on  that  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  4  months  and  listened— you 
do  not  put  the  waste  on  the  table,  you 
do  not  put  spending  restraint  on  the 
table  unless  you  put  the  revenues  on 
the  table— we  are  waltzing  ourselves 
into  a  big  fat  tax  increase  with  this 
summit  agreement.  And  I  will  be  back 
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next  year  saying,  "I  told  you  so."  But 
there  will  not  be  much  solace  in  saying 
that. 

All  I  am  asking  you  to  do  Is  to  show 
a  little  restraint.  It  is  the  fairest  of  all 
the  proposals. 

You  know  what?  I  have  not  heard 
one  single  person  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  say  anything  good  about  the 
summit  budget  proposal.  All  they  say 
is  that  it  is  the  best  that  we  can  get. 
No  one  has  said  it  is  good. 

If  I  pick  up  the  Record  and  run 
through  the  conunents  of  yesterday, 
there  were  scathing  attacks  on  this 
budget  agreement.  What  I  say  to  you 
Is  why  feel  so  bad,  why  hold  your  nose 
and  vote?  Why  not  freeze  discretion- 
ary spending  at  1989  and  defense  at 
1989  and  accept  the  10-percent  In- 
crease based  on  the  President's  num- 
bers in  Medicare  and  freeze  the  for- 
eign aid  numbers  at  the  1989  level  for 
1  year?  The  next  couple  of  years  I  give 
inflation  Increases  to  all  these  pro- 
grams and  we  are  still  closer  to 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  target  num- 
bers than  the  summit  agreement. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you  know 
what?  Aside  from  all  the  politics,  If 
you  asked  your  mother  and  father  or 
you  who  are  parents  here.  If  I  was  to 
ask  you  what  Is  it  that  you  would  most 
like  to  not  leave  your  children  when 
you  are  gone,  you  know  what  I  think 
your  No.  1  wish  would  be?  "I  don't 
want  to  leave  my  children  unpaid  bills. 
I  don't  want  to  leave  the  charge  credit 
card  bills  and  other  bills  to  be  paid  by 
my  children."  That  Is  your  wish,  so 
your  children  can  be  a  little  bit  better 
than  you. 

But  do  you  know  what  our  legacy  Is 
becoming  here  in  the  United  States? 
Our  legacy  is  becoming  a  generation- 
people  In  their  sixties  and  seventies 
now,  the  older  generation  and  my  gen- 
eration, people  still  In  their  thirties— 
our  legacy  is  going  to  be  of  a  genera- 
tion that  left  giant  unpaid  bills  not 
just  to  the  kids  today  but  to  kids  who 
have  not  even  yet  been  bom.  I  am  not 
asking  you  to  fall  on  a  sword  for  this 
proposal,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  cut 
entitlement  programs;  I  am  just 
asking  you  to  support  a  very  modest 
program  of  freezing  for  1  single  year 
these  programs  that  all  of  us  can  do  if 
we  want  to  provide  a  little  leadership. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  EKJRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
statement.  I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  for 
his  amendment.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
vote  for  the  budget  being  offered  here 
today  by  the  committee  either.  But  In 
terms  of  long-term  prognosis  of  where 
we  are  headed  in  this  country,  would 
the  gentleman  feel  that  we  ought  to 
strip  away  the  gimmicks,  the  Illusions 


In  these  budgets.  In  all  of  them  and 
get  to  a  true  deficit  number,  so  that 
we  apply  whatever  pressure  Is  needed 
to  reduce  the  true  deficit  down  to 
some  sort  of  balance?  The  reason  I  ask 
the  question  is  I  am  specifically  refer- 
ring to  the  estimates  of  3-percent  In- 
terest rates  by  1993,  which  I  do  not 
think  any  Member  of  Congress  be- 
lieves; I  am  referring  to  the  $68  billion 
Social  Security  surplus  that  Is  used  im- 
properly, in  my  judgment,  to  reduce 
the  deficit;  so  that  I  assume  when  you 
talked  about  $70  billion  deficit  In  1991 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  a  defi- 
cit that  is  probably  $70  billion  or  $80 
billion  higher,  in  fact,  than  that,  is  he 
not?  If  so,  would  the  gentleman  sup- 
port some  of  us  who  believe  we  ought 
to  strip  away  all  the  gimmicks,  start 
talking  about  the  real  budget  deficit? 

Mr.  KASICH.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  and  tell  the  gentleman  if  there  Is 
one  area  that  he  and  I  worked  on  to- 
gether, it  has  been  trying  to  get  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  approve  maximum 
noninflatlonary  economic  growth. 
They  have  been  responsible,  as  the 
gentleman  and  I  agree.  In  slowing  this 
economy  down  urmecessarlly  at  par- 
ticular points  in  time. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
in  the  committee  addressed  exactly 
what  he  is  talking  about  and  that  is 
using  these  off -budget  Items  to  reflect 
a  lower  deficit. 

I  think  at  some  point  we  should  do 
that.  I  do  not  even  have  any  objection 
to  doing  It  this  year. 

But  what  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man Is  he  is  right  when  he  talks  about 
the  giant  problem  that  lies  ahead. 

But  you  know  what?  I  do  not  think 
the  problem  is  uiisolvable.  I  think  the 
problem  Is  very  solvable  If  we  just  ex- 
hibit the  tiniest  modicum  of  self-con- 
straint, self-control  and  leadership  In 
this  House.  That  is  why  I  ask  people 
to  support  this  budget  proposal,  this 
budget  alternative. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing.  There  is 
another  segment  of  this  thing  that 
you  have  to  know  about.  That  is  the 
call  for  a  Medicare  commission  which 
says  that  we  should  call  a  commission 
on  Medicare  to  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  rising  health  care 
costs  so  that  we  can  continue  to  pro- 
vide quality,  but  not  let  the  Govern- 
ment perform  as  an  Impetus  to  rising 
health  costs,  but  rather  something 
that  calls  for  real  reform. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  think  he  is  one  re- 
sponsible Member  who  realizes  that  at 
a  time  when  we  are  creating  Increased 
tax  revenues  because  we  are  In  fairly 
good  economic  times,  we  have  Interest 
rates  down,   things  are  going  fairly 


well,  we  are  not  able  to  take  a  real 
shot  at  this  budget  deficit.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  one  responsible  at- 
tempt to  do  that.  I  commend  him  for 
it  and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

I  just  want  to  reemphaslze  I  have 
had  countless  Members  come  to  me 
and  say,  "This  Is  really  the  best 
budget  that  lies  before  us,"  but  for  one 
reason  or  another,  either  because  they 
support  the  President,  or  they  do  not 
like  the  discretionary  freeze  part  of  It, 
they  do  not  want  to  vote  for  It. 

What  I  ask  you  to  do  Is  kind  of  like 
what  they  said  In  the  seventies  "Leon, 
do  what  feels  good.  If  ii  feels  good, 
vote  for  it;"  vote  for  a  budget  that  you 
can  feel  good  about  that  cuts  the  defi- 
cit by  $8  billion  with  only  a  modicum 
of  effort,  then  I  ask  you  to  vote  for  my 
alternative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
budget  resolution  Is  not  ideal,  but 
under  the  circumstances,  it's  the  best 
we  can  do.  It  is  also  the  best  budget  we 
can  do  without  significant  new  taxes. 

The  budget  we  have  before  us  today 
keeps  faith  with  the  budget  summit 
agreement  between  Congress  and 
President  Bush.  It  calls  for  no  new 
taxes. 

It  treats  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
grams better  than  our  budgets  of 
recent  years  and  it  is  much  improved 
over  the  budget  I»resident  Bush  origi- 
nally sent  to  Congress. 

His  budget  called  for  budget  author- 
ity of  $114.5  billion  for  domestic  dis- 
cretionary programs,  while  the  budget 
we  have  before  us  today,  provides 
$157.5  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$181.3  billion  In  outlays  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

This  amount  Is  also  approximately 
$15  billion  more  than  what  we  appro- 
priated last  year. 

This  budget  also  emphasizes  In- 
creased funding  for  a  number  of  high- 
priority  programs  to  meet  critical  do- 
mestic needs,  such  as  child  care,  anti- 
drug abuse  programs,  maternal  and 
child  health  and  education. 

It  is  also  important  that  adoption  of 
this  budget  resolution  will  allow  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  move 
forward  with  its  appropriations  bills. 

If  we  move  and  enact  this  budget  in 
a  timely  manner,  we  will  be  able  to  act 
on  our  appropriations  bills  and  avoid 
continuing  uncertainty  over  specific 
spending  priorities  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

It  is  far  more  preferable  to  have  a 
budget  agreement  in  place  before 
moving  any  appropriations  bills  even 
though  by  law  we  can  do  so.  Passage 
of  the  budget  will  allow  the  Appro- 
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priations  Committee  to  do  its  Job  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
budget. 
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Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Mr.  Donald  E.  "Boz"  Lukkns. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  "BUZ"  LUKENS. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time.  Studies  call 
for  a  halt  to  increased  spending,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  call  for  a  slowdown  in  in- 
creased Medicare  spending,  but  I  think 
at  this  stage  in  our  history  of  the 
United  States  and  with  our  record  of 
noncontrol  of  the  deficit,  it  is  time  to 
do  something  along  these  lines. 

We  do  need  a  tax  Increase  now.  al- 
though we  do  not  do  better  today  on 
our  responsibility  to  balance  the 
budget  and  reduce  the  deficit  realisti- 
cally as  both  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
are  trying  to  do. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  a  real  de- 
crease in  the  deficit.  What  we  are 
asking  is  that  before  this  sniffle  devel- 
ops into  pneumonia,  if  we  simply  take 
a  Uttle  fiiuuicial  NyquU.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Kasich's. 
approach  is  one  of  the  most  simplified 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  effective 
approaches  that  can  be  taken. 

It  is  not  easy  to  freeze  defense 
spending  when  it  has  already  had  real 
cuts  5  years  in  a  row.  but  I  am  sup- 
porting this  budget  proposal  by  Mr. 
Kasich  for  one  major  reason.  This 
budget  has  the  best  bottom  line.  It 
really  does.  This  proposal,  in  my  opin- 
ion, really  does  go  the  furthest  toward 
balancing  the  Federal  budget  and  re- 
ducing our  deficit. 

If  I  am  going  to  vote  for  a  budget, 
and  this  may  be  the  only  one  I  vote 
for  today,  it  is  going  to  be  the  one  that 
does  the  most  effective  job  in  literally 
reducing  the  costs  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  reduce  the  deficit  realis- 
tically. I  am  hopeful  that  this  amend- 
ment, while  it  may  suffer  the  fate  of 
other  amendments  to  this  balanced 
budget  agreement,  will  get  a  lot  of 
support  today  because  I  think  we  will 
find  ourselves  facing  the  exact  precise 
proposal  as  the  eventual  answer,  a 
flexible  freeze  across-the-board  in  the 
increases  that  we  are  giving  to  all  ele- 
ments of  the  budget.  Spending  is  not 
unfair  to  anyone. 

I  have  just  returned  from  3  days  of 
outreach  in  my  district,  spoken  to  7 
different  senior  citizen  groups,  and 
time  and  again,  when  Members  asked 
them  if  they  would  be  willing  to  take  a 
freeze,  not  a  cut.  but  a  freeze,  ulti- 
mately they  all  agree  they  would  do  so 
for  the  country  and  for  future  genera- 
tions, if  everyone  else  accepts  the 
same  basic  freeze. 

This  is  a  minimal  proposal.  This  is  a 
fair  and  equitable  solution.  We  have  a 
window  of  opportunity  to  solve  our 


deficit  problem,  and  it  is  now.  Next 
year.  I  think  all  Members  here  agree, 
it  will  be  twice  as  difficult  and  our  def- 
icit may  be.  indeed,  realistically  twice 
as  big.  The  window  is  relatively  wide 
now.  Next  year  that  window  will 
shrink.  This  budget  is  not  painful,  but 
it  is  certainly  less  painful  and  less  de- 
structive than  the  current  balanced 
budget  agreement  before  Members. 

The  budget  retains  the  COLA'S  in  all 
of  our  entitlement  programs  at  4.1 
percent.  What  could  be  more  fair?  The 
budget  increases  funding  for  our  drug 
program  which  is  where  all  Members 
agree  we  have  to  place  more  emphasis 
and  more  dollars.  The  budget  freezes, 
temporarily.  Government  spending 
where  it  is  today,  and  that  is  what  my 
constituents  basically  tell  me  they 
want. 

I  think  above  and  beyond  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  people  in  America  today 
look  to  this  body  to  solve  this  problem 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  optimism 
in  the  press  and  in  many  State  govern- 
ment levels  and  local  levels  where  we 
have  actually  reached  agreement, 
taken  a  giant  step  toward  cooperation, 
among  all  bodies,  in  resolving  partly 
the  deficit  costs  by  both  executive 
branch  and  the  congressional  branch, 
the  legislature.  We  have  an  opportuni- 
ty today  to  address  that,  arm  in  arm, 
in  logical  step  with  a  very  painless 
measure  that  is  simply  not  taking 
much  of  an  increase  in  the  various 
programs  as  has  been  our  custom  in 
the  past. 

In  Medicare,  instead  of  12.5  percent, 
we  are  simply  taking  a  10-percent  in- 
crease, and  that  is  fair.  The  budget 
freezes  Government  spending,  and 
that  is  what  I  think  the  constituents 
throughout  the  United  States  want. 
We  have  a  serious  problem  with  our 
budget  in  the  United  States  today.  We 
all  know  that.  We  are  trying  to  ad- 
dress it  in  a  responsible,  serious  way, 
and  I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  for,  in  my  opinion,  forward- 
ing a  proposal  that  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  people  in  the  United  States 
and  is  a  shot  of  Nyquil  now  rather 
than  painful  injections  tomorrow.  I 
hope  Members  of  this  House  will  vote 
yes  in  support  of  this. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment 
of  my  good  friend  from  Ohio.  His 
amendment  would  make  a  bad  situa- 
tion even  worse.  It  would  cut  many  of 
the  programs  that  are  most  in  need. 
Head  Start.  Maternal  and  Child 
Health.  AIDS  research.  What  it  would 
do  is  turn  an  agreement  that  is  in  part 
a  charade  into  a  bad  joke. 

What  is  the  lesson  of  all  of  these 
days  and  months  of  our  effort  on  the 
budget?  I  think  the  major  one  is  that 
the  first  step  is  the  most  important 
one.  That  first  step  is  the  President's. 


That  is  true  under  the  Constitution, 
and  it  is  also  true  under  the  dynamics 
of  American  political  institutions  in 
the  1980's.  So  I  hope  we  learn  from 
that  lesson. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  budget 
resolution  with  the  greatest  of  reluc- 
tance and  with  the  hope  that  next 
time  around  the  President  will  exer- 
cise his  responsibilities  and  that  he 
will  help  this  Nation  truly  face  the 
music  on  this  terrible  deficit,  and  that 
he  will  present  a  budget  with  real  fig- 
ures that  address  real  needs  in  this 
Nation  instead  of  the  shadows  and 
some  of  the  mirrors  that  exist,  includ- 
ing the  economic  assumptions. 

I  urge  that  we,  in  a  resounding  way, 
defeat  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  we  pass,  though 
with  great  reluctance,  this  budget  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  does,  in  fact, 
reduce  the  deficit  to  the  lowest  level  of 
any  of  the  alternatives  put  before  the 
House  today,  about  a  little  over  $91 
million.  It  does  so  by  freezing  all  dis- 
cretionary spending,  including  defense 
spending. 

Generally,  the  freeze  is  at  1989  ap- 
propriated levels.  It  leaves  the  entitle- 
ment programs,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Medicare,  untouched. 

□  1500 

It  provides  full  COLA's  and  the 
same  pay  raise  as  the  budget  of  the 
Budget  Committee  which  we  have  laid 
before  the  House.  It  assumes  the  Bush 
reductions  in  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment, which  are  greater  than  those  as- 
sumed in  the  budget  resolution,  and  it 
eliminates  one  program,  the  Amtrak 
subsidies,  which  provides  a  savings  for 
this  budget  of  about  $600  million. 

This  budget,  to  my  great  sadness, 
violates  the  summit  agreement,  but  it 
is,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  kind  of  budget 
amendment  that  I  would  be  offering 
were  I  not  encumbered  by  the  respon- 
sibilities of  supporting  the  budget  that 
carries  out  the  summit  agreement  be- 
tween congressional  leaders  and  the 
administration.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Kasich  alternative  is  clearly  the  most 
responsible  among  the  four  alterna- 
tives we  have.  It  tries  to  get  at  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  greatest  problem, 
that  is.  the  problem  of  overspending. 

We  have  heard  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers claim  today  that  the  obvious 
answer  to  the  problem  is  more  taxes.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  problem  is  that 
America  is  undertaxed.  I  believe  it  is 
that  we  are  overspent. 

I  believe  this  budget  that  we  have 
brought  before  the  Members  today  as 
part  of  the  bipartisan  agreement  con- 
tinues to  spend.  That  is  its  most  seri- 
ous flaw.  The  increase  overall  in  my 
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The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  seeks  to  reduce  this  by  $8  bil- 
lion or  $9  billion,  and  in  my  judgment 
he  is  making  a  noble  attempt.  It  is 
sadly  my  duty  to  tell  him  and  to  tell 
the  Members  that  I  cannot  vote  for  it, 
nor  can  I  recommend  that  Members 
do  likewise.  It  violates  our  summit 
agreement.  It  reduces  the  discretion- 
ary spending  which  has  been  agreed 
to,  not  only  in  defense  but  also  in  do- 
mestic spending,  across  the  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  who 
is  a  strong  believer  in  national  defense, 
that  he  has  bitten  his  own  bullet.  He 
would  like  to  spend  more  on  national 
security,  and  yet  he  said  that  if  we  are 
going  to  cut  discretionary  we  ought  to 
cut  it  across  the  board.  This  unselfish 
approach  is  a  feather  in  his  cap  and 
provides  us  an  example  of  his  great  de- 
termination to  make  real  reductions  in 
Federal  spending. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  my  in- 
ability to  follow  his  bold  leadership, 
but  I  have  to  request  of  the  body  that 
it  stand  by  the  agreement,  that  we 
follow  the  course  that  our  leaders 
have  agreed  to,  and  that  we  support 
the  House  budget  and  vote  against  the 
Kasich  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  want  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich], 
for  his  substitute  amendment.  He  has, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frenzbl]  has  said,  bitten  the  bullet. 
He  has  a  longstanding  commitment  to 
national  security.  It  is  a  commitment 
which  is  very  strong,  and  thus  one  of 
the  notable  things  about  his  substitute 
is  his  across-the-board  freeze,  in  which 
he  makes  no  distinction  with  regard  to 
the  domestic  side  as  against  the  de- 
fense programs.  I  applaud  him  for 
that  kind  of  courageous  decision.  He 
also  applies  it  to  international  affairs, 
which  is  often  something  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  been  willing  to  do. 

However,  unfortunately,  there  are 
two  concerns  that  I  have  with  the  gen- 
tleman's substitute.  One  is  a  $5  billion 
reduction  that  would  result  in  the 
Medicare  Program,  the  program  that 
provides  the  basic  health  safety  net 
for  our  seniors;  and,  second,  there  is 
the  fact  that  the  low-income  means 
tested  programs  would  be  treated  in  a 
simUar  way,  just  as  everything  else. 
That  concerns  me  because,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  the  fact  is  that  al- 
though we  are  nearly  at  7  years  of  un- 
precedented economic  growth,  there 
are  pockets  of  poverty  in  this  country 


that  need  to  be  addressed,  particulswly 
the  povertization  of  our  children, 
where  two  out  of  five  American  chil- 
dren are  living  in  poverty,  and  many 
who  are  working  today  do  not  make  a 
living  wage.  Thus,  I  believe  that  to 
treat  the  low-income  means  tested  pro- 
grams in  the  same  way  we  would  treat 
other  discretionary  programs,  even 
those  in  the  Defense  Department,  is 
something  that  remains  troublesome 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  at  this  time  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta],  for  the 
outstanding  work  he  has  done  in  put- 
ting together  a  bipartisan  coalition.  It 
has  been  described  as  an  "ugly  child." 
It  has  been  described  in  many  other 
terms  which  I  know  all  of  us  can  use 
when  we  have  to  think  of  the  ideal  res- 
olution that  we  would  like  to  have. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  at  the  end  of 
the  day  we  must  have  a  budget,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panetta],  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, has  worked  bipartisanly  with 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frenzel]  and  with  the  administration 
to  put  together  something  which  can 
perhaps  bind  all  of  us  together.  There 
are  portions  of  it  that  I  do  not  like, 
but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  probably  the 
best  approach  that  we  can  adopt  at 
this  time,  given  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  allow  revenues 
or  significant  entitlements  on  the 
table.  Without  that  we  are  not  going 
to  get  a  major  deficit  long-term  reduc- 
tion program.  So  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta], for  the  outstanding  job  he  has 
done  and  simply  say  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  that  after  the  vote  on  the 
Kasich  substitute  and  after  the  vote 
on  the  Gephardt  substitute,  I  urge 
each  and  every  one  of  the  Members  to 
vote  for  the  bipartisan  agreement.  It  is 
not  perfect.  It  perhaps  will  not  do  the 
long-term  job;  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  ends  the  gridlock  of 
the  last  4  years,  and  maybe  the  next 
step  will  lead  to  a  bigger  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Second,  it  also  protects  low-income 
programs  such  as  the  Women's  and  In- 
fant's Program,  Head  Start,  and  the 
nutrition  programs.  It  also  deals  better 
with  Medicare  in  providing  adequate 
funds. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my 
friends  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  we 
should  join  together  in  supporting  the 
bipartisan  budget  resolution  and  in 
complimenting  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished former  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  his  kind  re- 
marks and  for  his  support. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coyne]. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  over  1  year  ago.  I  com- 
mended the  Budget  Committee  and  the  con- 
gressional leadership  for  smoothing  out  their 
differences  with  the  administration  and  for  re- 
porting out  a  budget  resolution  on  time  and 
early  enough  to  permit  the  Appropriations  arnJ 
Ways  and  Means  Committees  to  begin  their 
part  of  the  annual  budget  process.  The  agree- 
ment developed  during  the  summit  in  Decem- 
ber 1987  promised  to  make  the  budget  cycle 
for  fiscal  year  1989  smoother  and  less  con- 
tentious. Nevertheless,  I  was  concerned  that 
most  of  the  Representatives  in  Congress  were 
excluded  from  the  budget  negotiations  in  [De- 
cember 1987.  I  was  concerned  about  the 
precedent  that  first  budget  summit  might  be 
setting,  a  precedent  that  legitimized  the  loss 
of  democratic  participation  over  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  the  Federal  budget 
would  be  created.  But  I  was  willing  to  give  the 
process  a  chance. 

The  budget  agreement  of  1987  did  improve 
the  process  of  creating  and  enacting  the  fiscal 
year  1989  budget.  As  we  all  know,  last  year, 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  the  House  passed 
every  one  of  the  13  appropriations  bills  by 
June  30.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  we  were 
finally  bringing  some  rationality  and  some  re- 
sponsibility to  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. I  was  encouraged  to  observe  that,  at  last, 
the  House  and  the  Senate  were  able  to  agree 
upon  a  budget  in  a  timely  and  orderiy  fashion 
and  to  know  that  the  President  would  approve 
those  13  appropriations  bills  as  long  as  they 
reflected  the  terms  of  the  budget  summit 
agreement. 

But,  1  year  later,  no  progress  has  t^een 
made.  If  anything,  we  are  worse  off  now  than 
we  were  last  year  at  the  beginning  of  the 
budget  cycle.  The  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  fiscal  year  1 990  budget  has  not  passed  on 
time.  The  new  administration  has  failed  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed  budget  re- 
quest, outlining  their  views  on  how  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  United  States  should  be 
distributed  and  invested.  In  place  of  a  docu- 
ment that  would  act  as  a  starting  point  for 
congressional  action,  we  received  a  brief, 
sketchy  description  of  some  of  the  programs 
that  the  President  thinks  should  be  supported, 
with  no  indication  of  where  tfie  funds  for  these 
initiatives  would  be  found.  We  have  received 
economic  forecasts  that  are  overiy  optimistic 
and  that  do  not  reflect  sound  economic  policy 
or  mainstream  economic  thought.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  President  is  adamant  about 
his  campaign  pledge  of  "no  new  taxes"  and 
we  have  seen  that  his  definitions  of  "new 
taxes"  and  those  of  his  assistants  are  ideo- 
logical and  unrealistic. 

These  events  have  not  made  the  t>udget 
process  easier  for  the  101st  Congress.  They 
may  t>e  eariy  warnings  that  this  year's  budget 
process  will  generate  disagreement  and  dis- 
content among  representatives  in  both  Cham- 
bers and  from  negotiators  on  both  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
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The  circumstances  leading  to  the  txidget 
agreement  of  1989  are  not  at  all  similar  to 
those  surrounding  ttie  budget  agreement  of 
1987.  The  1987  budget  summit  came  after 
both  Houses  of  Congress  had  already  worked 
on  ar>d  passed  a  number  of  appropriations 
bills.  The  House  had  already  passed  a  recon- 
ciliation bill.  There  was  a  substantial  founda- 
tion of  budget  work  reflecting  the  preferences 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  1989  budget  agreement  was  negotiated 
before  any  Members  of  Congress  had  seen 
any  budget  documents  or  heard  budget  de- 
bates from  any  source.  The  only  complete 
budget  document  we  have  been  able  to  study 
is  the  final  fiscal  year  1990  budget  of  the  out- 
going Reagan  administration,  and  I  do  not  t>e- 
lieve  that  Mr.  Reagan  himself  expected  that 
Congress  wouW  work  from  that  budget.  The 
document  ¥»e  received  from  tf>e  Bush  adminis- 
tration on  February  9  was  so  incomplete  and 
ambiguous,  it  fias  been  impossible  for  con- 
gressiorfal  staff  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the 
President's  proposals  on  current  programs 
and  current  services. 

The  budget  summit  of  1987  occurred  in  the 
wake  of  the  stock  market  crash  in  October 
which  many  of  us  feared  might  push  the  coun- 
try back  into  a  recesston  and  which  many  ob- 
servers of  American  politics  believe  was 
based,  in  part,  on  a  domestic  and  international 
perception  that  ttie  administration  and  Con- 
gress wouW  not  be  able  to  bnng  down  the 
twin  deficits  in  trade  and  the  budget.  The 
budget  agreement  of  1989  was  negotiated  in 
a  period  in  which  it  is  evident  that  ttie  econo- 
my has  stabilized  and  will  continue  to  grow  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  albeit  at  a  slow  rate. 
While  it  is  still  important  to  reassure  domestk: 
and  international  markets  that  the  U.S.  econo- 
my is  not  in  danger  of  failing,  there  is  not  the 
sense  of  crisis  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
1987  budget  agreement. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Reagan  administration  also  insisted  on  "no 
new  taxes"  duhr^  the  debates  over  the  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  The  Reagan  administration 
threatened  to  veto  every  appropriation  bill 
sent  to  the  White  House,  if  ttvjse  bills  would 
require  a  tax  increase.  The  administratk}n 
stubbornly  stuck  to  this  position,  even  after 
the  stock  market  crashed  It  was  only  with  re- 
luctarK;e  and  after  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
automatic  reductions  in  spending  were  due 
to  go  into  effect  that  President  Reagan 
finally  agreed  to  negotiate  with  Congress 
over  deficit  reduction. 

The  budget  agreement  of  1 987  was  a  com- 
promise. It  emerged  after  the  areas  of  dis- 
agreement were  dear.  The  budget  agreement 
of  1968  is  a  capitulation.  We  have  already 
ceded  on  the  matter  of  no  new  taxes,  even 
before  tt>e  first  budget  debate  begins. 

Dunng  his  Presidential  campaign,  Mr.  Bush 
promised  "no  new  taxes. "  But  he  also  prom- 
ised iTKreased  spending  and  more  resources 
devoted  to  more  than  40  areas  of  concern,  irv 
ckiding  Head  Start  AIDS  and  health  research, 
education,  the  homeless,  drug  abuse  and 
child  care  assistance.  He  can  only  keep  both 
sets  of  promises  if  tfiere  is  a  continuatk>n  of 
the  defkat  or  if  spending  on  other  programs  is 
cut  But  he  hasn't  disclosed  where  the  cuts 
■houW  take  place  arnj  he  has  not  come  out 


openly   in   favor   of   a   reasonable,   detailed 
budget 

The  President's  txjdget  has  never  been  a 
final  budget  document.  It  is  usually  a  starting 
place  for  congressional  det>ate  and  negotia- 
tion. It  is  usually  the  vehicle  by  which  the 
President's  policies  are  conveyed  to  Con- 
gress. It  is  an  opportunity  given  to  the  admin- 
istration to  express  an  opinran  and  to  shape 
the  directron  of  budget  policy. 

Mr.  Bush  has  declined  the  opportunity  to 
express  his  opinion.  He  has  not  committed 
himself  to  a  detailed  budget  that  clearly  pre- 
sents his  national  goals  and  polkas.  Urider 
Vnose  circumstances,  we  in  Congress  should 
take  responsibility  for  developing  a  budget 
that  will  express  the  goals  and  policies  of 
Congress.  The  dearth  of  detailed,  reliable 
input  from  the  administratk)n  need  not  tie  the 
hands  of  Corigress  in  budget  polk;y.  I  would 
certainly  prefer  knowirig  in  advance  wfiat  the 
Presklent  thinks  shoukj  be  done  with  the  Na- 
irn's resources.  I  am  sure  most  of  my  col- 
leagues would  be  more  comfortable  going  into 
the  budget  season  with  an  indk:ation  of  the 
Presklent's  needs  and  wants.  But  we  can 
create  a  budget  on  our  own  if  we  have  to  and 
we  should  have  begun  to  debate  a  congres- 
sk>nal  tMjdget  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  the 
input  from  the  White  House  would  tie  insuffi- 
cient and  unreliable. 

Instead,  it  appears  that  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  endorse  a  budget  agreement  which 
allows  the  Presklent  to  claim  he  has  kept  his 
campaign  promises,  but  does  little  to  reduce 
the  real  defk:it  that  will  occur  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

We  have  quickly  and  quietly  agreed  to 
adopt  the  administratkxi's  economk:  and 
budget  forecasts,  despite  the  fact  that  no  one 
outskle  of  the  executive  branch  believes  those 
forecasts  are  realistic.  We've  been  told  that 
GNP  will  increase  by  3.4  percent,  that  we  will 
see  a  5.5  percent  interest  rate  in  1990,  that 
inflation  will  drop  to  1.5  percent  within  the 
next  5  years.  Dunng  his  testimony  before  tfie 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Felxuary,  Mr. 
Darman  himself  admitted  that  the  ecorvsmic 
assumptkHis  of  the  Bush  administratk>n  were 
"optimistk;",  altfrough  he  hedged  his  bet  by 
saying  tfiat  they  would  not  con>e  atxxjt  if  Con- 
gress (M  not  adopt  the  President's  budget  in 
toto  arxl  with  no  revisions.  Wfien  questioned 
on  ttie  assumptions  in  the  Bush  budget 
former  0MB  director  James  Miller  said  we 
could  realistically  expect  to  see  high  GNP 
growth,  low  interest  rates  and  low  inflation 
only  if  tfiere  were  slack  capacity  in  industry  or 
if  ttiere  ¥»ere  high  growth  in  the  labor  force. 
Neither  of  tt>ose  conditkins  exist  and  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  that  deperxj  on  tf>em  are, 
in  consequerKe,  inconsistent  unrealistic  arxj 
overly  optimistic. 

According  to  the  1989  balanced  budget 
agreement,  Vne  first  corxxirrent  resolutkjn  on 
the  1989  budget  will  include  a  defk:it  of  S99.4 
billkxi — just  under  the  revised  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  target  I  presume  we  are  all 
supposed  to  be  pleased  and  relieved  that  we 
will  be  avoiding  sequestration  and  will  live  by 
the  terms  of  tfie  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act. 
In  reality,  our  record  on  predkning  the  defk:it 
in  tt>e  first  concurrent  resolutk>n  has  not  been 
a  source  of  relief  or  cause  for  pleasure.  The 
first  coricurrent  resolutk>n  set  the  deficit  for 


fiscal  year  1989  at  $108  billion.  According  to 
CBO's  most  recent  estimate,  the  real  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1989  will  be  $163  bilton.  an 
error  of  over  $50  bilton.  Before  you  try  to  ex- 
plain it  by  referring  to  the  drought  last 
sumn>er,  let  me  point  out  that,  in  the  first  con- 
current resolutk>n  on  the  budget  for  the  last 
10  fiscal  years,  we  have  never  accurately  esti- 
mated the  deficit.  Our  t>est  year  was  fiscal 
year  1984.  in  whk;h  the  resolution  said  that 
the  fiscal  year  1984  deficit  would  be  $171.6 
billion  and  tl>e  real  deficit  turned  out  to  t>e 
$175.3  billion.  We  missed  by  only  $3.7  billion 
that  year.  The  year  pnor.  fiscal  year  1983.  we 
had  the  worst  estimate  ever— a  miss  of  $91.5 
billk>n  resulting  from  a  resolutKin  debt  esti- 
mate of  $103.9  tliat  turned  into  a  real  deficit 
of  $195.4  t>illk>n.  Our  record  of  estimating  the 
upcoming  deficit  Is  abysmal.  If  the  interest 
rate  on  10-year  Treasury  bills  remains  at  6.6 
percent,  every  billkin  dollars  we  add  to  the 
publk:  debt  because  we  erred  in  predicting  the 
defrcit  leads  to  an  additional  $86  million  in 
debt  service  payments  from  now  on.  That  $47 
billion  error  we  made  last  year  will  cost  us 
over  $4  bilton  each  year  from  now  on. 

The  1 989  budget  agreement  includes  $5  bil- 
lk>n  in  new  taxes,  to  be  collected  from  an  un- 
specified source.  Let  me  put  that  figure  in  per- 
spective for  you.  Five  billion  dollars  is  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  total  outlays  in 
CBO's  current  services  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  Five  billwn  dollars  is  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  difference  between  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  deficit  target  and  CBO's  esti- 
mate of  the  baseline  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  Five  billion  dollars  is  less  money  than 
we  would  generate  if  we  increased  the  tax 
rate  in  tf>e  highest  tax  bracket  by  one-half  of  1 
percent.  Yet  even  this  minimal  increase  in 
revenues  is  contingent  on  the  support  of  the 
President,  support  whk:h  may  not  exist  in  the 
future  despite  thie  negotiations  tietween  the 
administration  and  congressional  leaders. 

The  difference  t)etween  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  deficit  target  for  last  year 
and  the  target  for  this  year  is  $36  billion.  The 
new  revenues  that  have  been  included  in  ttie 
1989  budget  agreenwnt  will  reduce  that  gap 
by  less  than  15  percent  Where  is  the  other 
$30  billion  going  to  come  from? 

The  increase  in  debt  servk:e  payments — net 
interest— is  expected  to  be  $12  t>illk>n,  or  2.4 
times  the  permitted  new  revenues.  According 
to  CBO,  total  outlays  will  increase  by  $46  bil- 
lk}n.  Even  if  you  use  OMB's  kinder  gentler  es- 
timates, we  are  expecting  outlays  to  increase 
by  over  $30  billion.  Forty-six  billkin  dollars  is  a 
lot  of  money,  but  it  represents  an  increase  of 
only  4.9  percent  over  CBO's  baseline  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1989.  If  we  assume  inflatk^n  in 
fiscal  year  1990  will  be  around  4  percent,  we 
are  allovinng  for  an  increase  in  spernjing  of 
less  than  1  percent  for  all  programs — domes- 
tic and  internatk)nal.  defense  arxJ  nondefense, 
discretionary,  and  mandatory — for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

Under  tf>e  1989  budget  agreement,  domes- 
tic discretk}nary  spending  will  be  frozen  at  the 
fiscal  year  1969  baseline  level.  International 
discretk>nary  programs  will  likewise  be  frozen. 
Defense  spending  will  take  more  severe 
cuts— $4.2  billk>n  according  to  CBO,  $1.7  bil- 
lk>n  according  to  0MB.  Domestic  entitlement 
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and  mandatory  spending  will  be  reduced  by 
$6.8  billion  according  to  CBO  and  $7.3  billion 
according  to  OMB. 

The  bottom  line  on  the  1989  budget  agree- 
ment is  that  just  about  half  of  the  $28  billion 
deficit  reduction  is  going  to  come  from  spend- 
ing reductions.  About  one-third  will  come  from 
revenue  measures,  including  new  taxes.  The 
remaining  one-sixth  will  come  from  asset 
sales,  which  represent  one-tirrw  injections  of 
revenues  into  the  system. 

The  spending  cuts  seem  Draconian.  No  pro- 
gram will  be  able  to  expand  beyond  its  curent 
services  level  unless  we  reduce  the  spending 
on  another  program.  We  will  have  to  make 
hard  choices.  Do  we  want  to  invest  funds  in 
shelter  for  the  homeless  or  do  we  want  to 
provide  early  childhood  education  and  nutri- 
tion? Do  we  want  to  support  programs  to  en- 
courage economic  development  in  distressed 
areas  or  do  we  want  to  provide  assistance  for 
uftan  mass  transit?  Do  we  want  to  spend 
money  on  AIDS  research  or  on  the  supercon- 
ducting supercollider? 

There  are  hard  choices  to  be  made.  But 
we've  Icnown  all  along  that  those  choices 
would  face  us  eventually.  Unfortunately,  even 
though  we  will  be  making  hard  choices,  we 
are  continuing  to  duck  the  real  issue.  The  real 
issue  is  how  much  will  really  be  added  to  the 
Federal  debt  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1990. 
Last  year,  we  accepted  the  administration's 
economic  forecasts  because  doing  so  was 
less  painful  than  facing  up  to  reality  and  ad- 
dressing the  issue  squarely.  We  all  cheered 
and  congratulated  ourselves  when  it  appeared 
that  the  budget  we  passed  for  fiscal  year 
1989  would  produce  a  deficit  of  "only"  $146 
billion. 

However,  when  the  actual  balancing  of  the 
outlays  and  revenues  is  done,  I  think  we  will 
find  that  we  missed  that  target  by  quite  a  bit. 
As  of  the  end  of  April,  OMB  had  estimated  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1989  at  $163  billion— $27 
billion  more  than  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
deficit  target  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  almost 
12  percentage  points  higher  than  the  deficit 
we  thought  we  are  creating  under  the  terms  of 
the  1967  budget  agreement 

In  comparison  to  the  $2.7  trillion  public 
debt,  that  mistake  wasn't  all  that  bad.  After 
all,  the  $27  billion  excess  for  fiscal  year  1989 
represents  about  1  percent  of  the  total  out- 
standing public  debt.  Why  should  we  care 
about  such  an  infinitesimal  addition  to  our  na- 
tional debt?  What  harm  could  it  do? 

Adding  to  the  publk:  debt  increases  our 
debt  sen/ice  payments.  Those  payments,  the 
interest  we  pay  for  financing  the  cost  of 
spending  more  than  we  take  in,  have  grown 
considerably  over  the  past  8  years.  They  have 
increased  at  an  average  rate  of  14  percent 
per  year  since  1981.  Payment  of  net  interest 
accounted  for  just  under  9  percent  of  total 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1980.  They  will  account 
for  15  percent  of  total  outlays  under  the  fiscal 
year  1990  budget  agreement.  Debt  service  will 
continue  to  account  for  a  large  part  of  our  out- 
lays, even  if  we  really  bring  each  fiscal  year's 
deficit  down  to  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
targets. 

For  fiscal  year  1990,  we  will  be  paying  out 
$181  billion  in  interest  payments.  That  is  equal 
to  the  entire  amount  of  outlays  for  domestic 
discretionary  programs  that  has  been  agreed 


upon  under  the  1989  budget  agreement.  It  is 
1.8  times  the  deficit  target  for  fiscal  year  1990 
and  almost  three  times  as  much  as  the  deficit 
target  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

From  fiscal  year  1981  to  fiscal  year  1989. 
we  paid  out  $1,064  trillion  in  interest  pay- 
ments to  service  the  public  debt.  Think  about 
that.  The  interest  we  have  paid  over  the  last  9 
years  is  equal  to  the  size  of  the  entire  public 
debt  in  fiscal  year  1981.  Or  think  of  it  this  way: 
$1 .064  trillion  would  pay  for  91  percent  of  the 
outlays  included  in  the  1989  balanced  budget 
agreement.  From  yet  another  perspective, 
consider  the  fact  that,  according  to  CBO,  the 
Federal  Government  will  collect  $1 .069  trillion 
in  revenues  in  fiscal  year  1990.  If  we  had 
been  able  to  save  the  $1,064  trillion  we've 
spent  on  interest  since  fiscal  year  1981,  we 
could  now  afford  to  give  everyone  in  the 
United  States  a  tax  holiday.  No  one  in  the 
country  would  have  to  pay  any  taxes  at  all 
during  1989  and  we  would  still  have  the  reve- 
nues to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
target  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  advanced  for  sub- 
mitting the  congressional  budget  process  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act  was  that  it  would  rebuild  the  confidence  of 
the  international  markets  in  our  economic 
system.  The  April  22  edition  of  the  British  peri- 
odical, the  Economist,  included  a  short  article 
on  our  1989  budget  agreement.  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  illustrates  well  the  level  of 
confidence    that    agreement    is    generating 

abroad: 

.  .  .  they  patched  together  a  pathetic 
tissue  of  mealy-mouthed  vagueness  and 
called  it  a  deal.  It  is  a  deal  nobody  could  dis- 
agree with,  except  an  honest  bookkeeper. 

We  can  fool  ourselves  and  our  constituents 
by  using  creative  accounting  tricks  when  we 
develop  the  budget.  We  can  adopt  unrealisti- 
cally  favorable  economic  projections.  We  can 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  budget  deficit  is  under- 
stated by  over  $100  billion,  the  amount  held  in 
the  Social  Security  and  other  trust  funds.  We 
can  ignore  the  extent  to  which  the  potential  li- 
abilities of  the  Federal  Government— such  as 
deposit  guarantees,  loan  guarantees,  and 
mortgage  guarantees— pose  a  threat  in  the 
fomn  of  future  claims  against  Federal  re- 
sources. We  can  agree  to  leave  the  billions 
required  to  bail  out  the  savings  and  loans  in- 
stitutions off-budget  where  they  won't  affect 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  target.  We  can 
do  all  of  these  things  and.  I  suspect,  we  will 
do  most  of  them. 

But  when  the  budget  negotiations  are  over 
and  when  the  appropriations  and  tax  bills  are 
passed,  we  will  still  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
the  public  debt  is  quickly  approaching  $3  tril- 
lion. We  will  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we 
have  made  very  little  progress  toward  achiev- 
ing a  t)alanced  budget,  despite  the  cuts  in  fi- 
nancing for  human  capital  and  public  infra- 
structure improvement.  We  will  have  to  admit 
that  we  continue  to  face  a  serious  budgeting 
problem.  Readjusting  the  imaginary  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targets  won't  stop  us  from 
continuing  to  pay  out  billions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  service  a  debt  that  contin- 
ues to  grow. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
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New  York  [Mr.  SchumerI.  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  say  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  done  a  superb  job  on 
this  budget  under  very,  very  difficult 
circumstances.  To  my  colleagues,  let 
me  say  that  as  I  watched  the  budget 
process  it  became  pretty  clear  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
was  the  one  Member  who  was  trying 
to  hold  everyone's  feet  to  the  fire.  Un- 
fortunately, he  had  two  hands  and 
there  were  about  12  feet.  So  we  did 
not  get  enough  of  that  kind  of  thing. 
This  is  not  a  budget  that  we  are 
going  to  exalt  over.  This  is  not  a 
budget  we  are  going  to  jump  up  and 
down  over  and  say  that  we  should 
jump  for  joy  because  the  millennium 
has  arrived  and  we  have  done  our  job. 
Frankly,  we  have  not  yet,  but  we  made 
a  start. 

What  this  budget  does  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's macho  read-my-lips  pronounce- 
ment—which in  the  end,  macho  or  not, 
will  hurt  the  country— is  this:  It  says 
we  have  done  the  best  we  can. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  has  an  across-the-board 
freeze.  This  is  a  self-abnegation  of  gov- 
ernment. It  says  that  every  program  to 
everyone  of  us  is  exactly  equal,  that 
we  care  just  as  much  about  this  pro- 
gram as  we  do  about  that  program.  It 
says  that  we  care  as  much  about  agri- 
culture subsidies  as  we  care  about 
feeding  children;  it  says  we  care  as 
much  about  the  defense  budget  as  we 
do  about  reforestation;  it  says  we  care 
as  much  about  Head  Start  as  we  do 
about  Star  Wars.  We  all  know  that 
does  not  happen,  and  a  cut  or  a  freeze 
is  throwing  up  our  hands  and  saying 
that  government  is  not  here  to  make 
any  choices  at  all. 

The  main  budget  that  we  are  here  to 
vote  on  does  try  to  deal  with  those 
choices.  Within  those  parameters  of 
no  new  taxes  are  stretched  and  elastic 
projections,  and  that  budget  makes 
fair  choices. 

D  1510 

That  budget  begins  to  reset  our  pri- 
orities by  putting  a  lid  on  defense 
spending  and  saying  that  things  like 
education  and  children  count.  It  Is  a 
small  step  forward,  not  enough  of  one, 
but  one  that  is  better  than  any  of  the 
others  here  before  us  today. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Let  me  just  in  closing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, go  back  over  one  more  time  the 
provisions  in  the  agreement  and  just 
make  a  couple  other  points. 

Some  people  here  are  arguing  for 
tax  increases,  and  my  colleagues  know 
it  is  interesting,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzel]  pointed 
out  to  me  a  couple  weeks  ago,  about 
tax  increases,  and,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
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I  do  not  worship  at  any  shrine  when  it 
comes  to  taxes,  but  the  problem  is  it  is 
the  real  mood  of  the  Congress  to  raise 
taxes  and  make  a  few  cuts,  and  then 
what  we  do  with  the  taxes,  they  last 
forever,  and  the  spending  cuts  last 
until  the  next  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  So,  we  do  not  use  taxes  to 
reduce  deficits.  Mr.  Chairman.  We  use 
taxes  to  raise  spending. 

If  I  could  become  convinced  that 
this  Congress  would  be  responsible 
and  talie  taxes  to  actually  reduce  defi- 
cits, I  could  become  convinced.  But  I 
see  supplemental  after  supplemental 
that  waives  the  budget,  that  breaks 
the  rules,  and  all  we  do  is  turn  around 
and  raise  spending,  and  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  it  was  in  1982  when  we 
raised  taxes  $99  billion,  and  our  defi- 
cits grow  every  single  year,  not  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  enough  taxes, 
but  because  we  cannot  control  our 
spending. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
budget  resolution  on  both  the  chair- 
man's budget  and  my  alternative 
budget,  we  have  naturally  received 
$82.4  billion  in  additional  revenues 
without  any  taxes.  I  hope  everybody 
understands  that.  We  have  over  $82 
billion  in  more  revenues,  and  yet  we 
still  in  the  summit  agreement  have  a 
deficit  of  $99  billion,  and  in  my  pro- 
posal one  of  $91  billion. 

Just  to  recapitulate  this  budget  pro- 
posal here.  tAx.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  to  my  colleagues  what 
we  are  doing.  We  are  freezing  defense 
at  the  1989  level,  we  are  freezing  dis- 
cretionary programs  at  the  1989  level. 
The  vast  mJsOority  of  the  programs  for 
the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the 
underprivileged  are  covered  in  the  en- 
titlement programs.  I  make  no 
changes  whatsoever  in  the  entitlement 
programs.  I  accept  exactly  what  the 
budget  summit  agreed  to.  My  Medi- 
care number  represents  a  10-percent 
increase  in  spending  over  last  year's 
level,  a  10-percent  increase.  The 
budget  summit  agreement  only  repre- 
sents a  12V^-percent  increase  in  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  colleagues 
think  that  10  is  not  enough  and  that 
we  have  to  go  to  12V^,  that  is  fine. 
Then  they  will  have  to  vote  against 
me.  But  it  is  a  10-percent  increase  over 
last  year's  level,  and  it  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  his  proposal,  and 
this  would  affect  the  providers  of 
Medicare,  the  physicians  and  the  hos- 
pitals, and  we  met  with  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  admittedly  in 
order  to  have  only  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  spending,  yes,  we  would  have 
to  reform  some  of  what  we  pay  doc- 
tors, and,  yes,  we  might  have  to 
reform  some  formulas  when  it  comes 
to  hospitals,  but  it  is  not  that  tough. 
and  the  lifting  is  not  that  heavy,  and 
it  does  not  fall  down  on  the  recipients 
of  the  program.  It  does  again  provide  a 
10-percent  increase. 


Therefore,  what  I  am  saying  to  my 
colleagues  is  that  continually,  speaker 
after  speaker  in  the  well,  is  saying, 
"I'm  going  to  hold  my  nose  and  vote 
for  an  agreement  that  really  does  not 
do  a  whole  lot."  Well,  mine  not  only 
does  much  in  this  coming  fiscal  year 
by  reducing  the  deficit  by  $8  billion 
more  than  the  sunmiit  agreement,  but 
in  the  1991  fiscal  year,  because  we 
showed  Just  a  little  bit  of  restraint  by 
freezing  defense  and  discretionary  pro- 
grams in  the  1991  fiscal  year,  our  defi- 
cit reflects,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  only  a  $70  billion 
deficit. 

In  other  words,  do  a  little  heavy  lift- 
ing today.  Do  today  what  you  should 
not  put  off  until  tomorrow  because 
that  that  we  could  not  do  in  the  first 
year  of  a  new  administration  and  the 
first  year  of  a  new  Congress  certainly 
is  not  going  to  be  done  in  an  election 
year,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  really 
cast  this  vote  to  provide  a  little  leader- 
ship in  their  district  to  stop  the  arti- 
cles from  calling  us  Congressworld  and 
saying  how  Congress  does  nothing. 

My  colleagues,  let  us  show  just  a 
little  bit  of  courage  here,  and  let  us 
vote  for  a  program  that  has  a  more 
steady,  and  more  guided  and  more  fair 
approach  to  getting  these  deficits 
under  control  and  moving  us  toward  a 
balanced  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Panetta]  for  allowing  me  to  have 
the  time  to  offer  the  resolution  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frenzel],  both  of  them  senior  Mem- 
bers. I  have  great  respect  for  both  of 
them,  and  I  have  great  respect  for 
their  work,  and  again  I  want  to  thank 
these  two  gentlemen  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  mayt)e  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferent direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
very  briefly  in  closing  the  arguments 
here  in  opposition  to  the  Kasich 
amendment.  I  first  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  He  is  a 
new  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  He  is  serious-minded,  he  has 
approached  the  issues  of  the  budget  in 
a  serious  way,  and  he  has  tried  to 
make  a  contribution  here.  As  I  said  on 
the  Black  Caucus  budget,  any  group, 
any  individual,  who  comes  here  willing 
to  put  bold  choices  on  the  table  de- 
serves a  lot  of  credit,  because  that  is 
where  we  are  going  to  have  to  go  if  we 
are  serious  about  deficit  reduction. 
While  we  were  not  willing  to  pass  the 
Black  Caucus  budget  to  raise  taxes  or 
cut  defense,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]  is  approaching  it  on  the 
basis  of  a  freeze  on  both  domestic  and 
defense.  Although  he  worlu  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  security  of  the  coun- 


try, he  is  also  willing  to  put  defense  on 
the  table,  and  for  that  I  pay  tribute  to 
him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  hope  is  that, 
when  we  ultimately  get  around  to  put- 
ting everything  on  the  table,  as  we 
should,  this  approach  should  be  part 
of  that  contribution.  But  in  the  ab- 
sence of  having  everything  on  the 
table  it  is  an  unfair  approach.  Obvi- 
ously, it  violates  the  agreement  that 
was  worked  out  with  the  administra- 
tion in  providing  less  funding  for  de- 
fense, international  affairs,  and  do- 
mestic discretionary  spending.  It  dou- 
bles the  cut  in  Medicare  we  had  agreed 
to  with  the  administration.  It  also,  I 
think,  is  unfair  in  that  it  freezes  pro- 
grams targeted  at  low-income  families 
in  this  country;  obviously,  if  any  group 
needs  at  least  a  small  increase  in  terms 
of  dealing  with  inflation,  it  is  the 
people  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  ladder. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  those  reasons, 
while  this  amendment  is  a  reflection 
of  the  dedication  and  commitment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  to  deficit  reduction,  in  the 
context  of  not  having  everything  on 
the  table  it  becomes  an  unfair  ap- 
proach. For  that  reason,  I  would  urge 
its  rejection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  on  the  right  tracl<, 
t}ut  I  can  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

In  each  of  the  last  5  years,  I  introduced 
budget  resolutions  that  resembled  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio's. 

By  budgets  froze  spending  by  function  at 
the  previous  year's  level;  all  spending  includ- 
ing defense,  discretionary  spending  entitle- 
ments, everything. 

My  budgets  used  real  numbers,  Including  re- 
alistic interest  rate  assumptions  and  realistic 
growth  projections. 

My  budgets  played  no  favorites:  They  froze 
spending  for  everyone  on  the  theory  that  the 
only  fair  and  equitable  way  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit is  to  take  a  little  from  everyone  and  a  lot 
from  no  one;  to  spread  the  inevitable  pain  of 
deficit  reduction  around 

If  my  budgets  had  been  adopted  5  years 
ago,  we  would  have  no  deficit  today. 

Last  year,  the  Rules  Committee  finally  let 
my  budget  come  to  the  floor,  as  I  anticipated, 
there  was  little  support.  Only  64  courageous 
members  voted  for  it.  Only  64  courageous 
members  were  willing  to  go  back  to  their  con- 
stituents and  say  "I  was  sent  to  Congress  to 
make  the  tough  choices  and  I  did.  I'm  sorry  If 
it  hurts  a  little,  but  I'm  thinking  about  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  and  what  is  tnjiy  best 
for  our  country."  Voting  to  increase  spending 
Is  simple.  Voting  to  cut  spending  is  tough.  But 
we  were  sent  here  to  make  the  tough  choices, 
and  to  take  responsibility  for  the  bottom  line. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  introducir>g  this  budget. 

It  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  and  a  wortd- 
record  long  jump  ahead  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's pitiful  effort. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  30,  noes, 
393,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
10,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  41] 
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Messrs.  CALLAHAN, 
HAYES  of  Louisiana 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  RITTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  StnaSTITtTTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  GEPHARDT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Gephardt:  Strike  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

That  the  budget  for  t\scB.\  year  1990  Is  es- 
tablished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992  are 
hereby  set  forth. 

MAXIMUM  DEFICIT  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  2.  The  following  levels  and  amounts 
in  this  section  are  set  forth  for  purposes  of 
determining,  in  accordance  with  section 
301(i)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974.  as  amended 
by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  whether  the 
maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fis<»l  year 
has  been  exceeded,  and  as  set  forth  in  this 
concurrent  resolution,  shall  be  considered  to 
be  mathematically  consistent  with  the  other 
amounts  and  levels  set  forth  in  this  concur- 
rent resolution: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990;  $1,074,525,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,144,675,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,216,450,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,357,435,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,470,125,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,547,075,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,171,095,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,232,725,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,281,275,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $96,570,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $88,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $64,825,000,000. 

RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  budgetary  levels 
are  appropriate  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1989.  October  1.  1990. 
and  October  1.  1991: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $785,325,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $831,775,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $884,350,000,000. 
and  the  amoimts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  l)e  in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $14,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $6,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $6,300,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  reconunended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $69,925,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $75,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $79,900,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,067,685,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,157,800,000,000. 
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Fiscal  year  1992: 11.214.050.000.000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $951,020,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,001,075,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,040,400,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1«5.69S.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $169,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $156,050,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $3,122,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $3,374,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $3,599,700,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1969.  October  1.  1990.  and  Oc- 
tober 1, 1991,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$19,025,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $107,325,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$19,425,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $114,875,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$19,150,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $119,700,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1990  through  1992  for 
each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  NaUonal  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$305,500,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $299,200,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$319,175,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $310,175,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$332,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $322,425,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,775,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,425,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,575,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,675,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,850,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $16,675,000,000. 
(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,850,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,950,000,000. 

(3)  Oeneral  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,525,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,175,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,075,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,230,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,025,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,375,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,250,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,278,000,000 

(B)  OutUys.  $17,628,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,875,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,275,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations 
$75,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,550,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,600,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$75,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,975,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$10,225,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $5,475,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,075,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $15,725,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$9,675,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,425,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,425,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,240,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $60,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,650,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$3,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $66,350,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,075,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $19,875,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,375,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $69,625,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,004,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,054,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,750,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,825,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(9)  Community    and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,267,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,834,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,850,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,050,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $525,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,825,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $550,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $44,580,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,948,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$25,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $13,125,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $43,375,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $42,500,000,000. 
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(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $13,550,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $44,325,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $43,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$25,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,850,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $59,081,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $56,903,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conmiit- 
ments.  $375,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $63,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $62,050,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $69,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $68,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$123,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$136,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $112,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$149,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $127,825,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$186,519,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $146,397,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$150,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$217,426,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $155,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$220,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $164,725,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,425,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,975,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,217,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,964,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$825,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $21,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,550,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$750,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $21,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,675,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $22,900,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,642,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,005,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,475,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,025,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,072,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,692,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,425,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$197,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $197,550,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$214,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $214,150,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loam  guaj'antee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$226,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $226,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(19)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$19,275,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$45,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$65,925,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(20)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$32,125,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$39,325,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

T\scaX  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$34,525,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$34,875,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$35,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$35,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

SENSE  or  THE  COIOIITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Sec.  4.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that— 

(1)  Congress  shall  present  the  revenue 
portion  of  the  reconciliation  bill  to  the 
President  at  the  same  time  as  the  spending 
reduction  provisions  of  the  reconciliation 
bill:  and 

(2)  the  specific  measures  comt>osing  the 
governmental  receipts  figure  will  be  deter- 
mined through  the  regular  legislative  and 
constitutional  process,  and  agreements 
reached  between  the  administration  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  revenue 
legislation  reconciled  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment will  be  advanced  legislatively  when 
supported  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

RECONCILIATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  30.  1989, 
the  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  submit  their  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Conunittees  on  the 
Budget  of  their  respective  Houses.  After  re- 
ceiving those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 
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(bKl)  The  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. (B)  changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  In  section  401(cK2)(C)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $1,172,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,092,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991.  $1,172,000,000  in 
thority  and  $1,155,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1991.  and  $1.17,072,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $1,055,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(C)(2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  In 
budget  authority  and  $587,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1990.  0  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $519,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  0  in  budget  authority  and 
$591,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(3)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2)<C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cK2)<C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$399,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,699,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1990. 
$413,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,713,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $426,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,726,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(4)  The  House  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shaU  report  (A)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401(cK2)<C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$399,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$399,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$413,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$413,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $426,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$436,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

<5)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  iU  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)<2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (B)  changes 
In  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cH2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any     combination     thereof,     as     follows: 


S200.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$200,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$200,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$200,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $200,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$200,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(6)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (A)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c>(2HC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,100,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1990.  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $500,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991,  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$500,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(7)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2HC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (B>  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(0(2X0  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$445,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$678,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$485,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$752,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $565,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$791,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(SKA)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (ii)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cX2KC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (ill) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in 
budget  authority  and  $2.300.0<H).0OO  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1990,  $0  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $2,300,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,300,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase  reve- 
nues as  follows:  $14,300,000,000  (derived 
from  a  national  energy  security  program  in- 
cluding import  fees  of  $5.00  per  barrel  on 
crude  oil  and  $5.50  per  barrel  on  Imported 
petroleum  products)  In  fiscal  year  1990. 
$5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(C)  In  addition  to  the  above  instructions, 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction sufficient  to  reduce  the  deficit  as  fol- 
lows: $400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$400,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

SENATE  COMIf  ITTKES 

(cXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX2MC)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, (B)  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  provide  spending  authority  other 


than  as  defined  In  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination 
thereof,  as  follows:  $1,172,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,092,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990,  $1,172,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,155,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1991,  and  $1,072,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,055,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(0(2X0  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (O 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$50,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$637,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$50,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$569,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  $50,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$641,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1992. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(0(2X0  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
si>ending  authority  other  than  as  defined  In 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (O 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$250,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$250,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$250,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$250,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  $250,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$250,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(4)  The  Senate  Committee  on  EJnviron- 
ment  and  Public  Works  shall  report  (A) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  (B)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XO  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (O 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$299.0(K).000  in  budget  authority  and 
$299,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$313,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$313,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
and  $326,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$326,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1992. 

(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  (A)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  cf  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401(cX2XC)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$100,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$100,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  $100,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(6)  The  Senate  Conunittee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
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within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)<2)<C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows:  $0  In 
budget  authority  and  $1,100,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1990,  $0  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $500,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1991.  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$500,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(7)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans. 
Affairs  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays,  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  Its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C) 
any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$445,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$678,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$485,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$752,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991, 
and  $565,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$221,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(SKA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  (i)  changes  in  laws  within  its  ju- 
risdiction which  provide  spending  authority 
as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  (li) 
changes  in  laws  within  Its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (III)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $0  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,300,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$0  In  budget  authority  and  $2,300,000,000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1991,  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $2,300,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1992. 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  revenues  as  fol- 
lows: $14,300,000,000  (derived  from  a  nation- 
al energy  security  program  including  Import 
fees  of  $5.00  per  barrel  on  crude  oil  and 
$5.50  per  barrel  on  imported  petroleum 
products)  In  fiscal  year  1990.  $5,300,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1991,  and  $5,300,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1992. 

(C)  In  addition  to  the  above  instructions, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  shall 
report  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion sufficient  to  reduce  the  deficit  as  fol- 
lows: $400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
$400,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1992. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
would  like  to  yield  15  minutes  of  ray 
time  In  opposition  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzel]  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  be  able 
to  yield  his  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel] 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  add  my  voice  of  ad- 
miration for  the  work  of  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  and  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
who  I  think  have  done  a  fine  job 
imder  extremely  difficult  circiun- 
stances.  But  my  conclusion  is  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  produced  an 
agreement  with  the  administration 
which  is  simply  not  good  enough.  We 
can  do  better.  I  think  this  alternative 
budget  is  better,  and  I  think  it  is  be- 
cause first  it  deals  with  some  spending 
priorities  and  meeting  some  challenges 
that  I  think  as  a  country  we  need  to 
meet  in  the  next  year. 

In  the  last  few  years  in  traveling 
around  the  cotmtry  I  have  met  with  a 
lot  of  different  people  and  talked  to 
them  about  the  problems  that  they 
have  faced.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
have  done  the  same  thing. 

I  have  met  kids  locked  in  schools  in 
my  town  in  St.  Louis  and  in  the  Bronx 
because  the  school  officials  could  not 
let  them  out  on  the  playground  be- 
cause they  would  meet  crack  dealers 
who  would  give  them  drugs  to  get 
them  hooked  on  drugs.  Then  after 
school  the  parents  picked  them  up  and 
took  them  home  and  locked  them  in 
their  apartments  or  in  their  houses  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  have  them 
out  on  the  streets,  because  they  will  be 
given  crack  which  they  will  become 
addicted  to. 

I  met  workers  who  had  good  paying 
jobs  earning  $10,  $12,  $15  an  hour  who 
lost  their  jobs  and  had  no  way  of  get- 
ting retraining  so  that  they  can  find  a 
job  where  they  can  make  a  decent 
living. 

I  met  some  of  the  kids  who  form  the 
28  percent  of  our  youngsters  who  are 
not  going  to  get  their  high  school 
degree  because  we  have  failed  and  re- 
fused to  fund  the  Head  Start  Program 
so  that  kids  who  are  bom  in  difficult 
situations  have  a  chance  to  get  an  edu- 
cation in  this  coimtry.  Eighteen  per- 
cent of  kids  who  are  eligible  for  Head 
Start  are  in  a  Head  Start  Program.  If 
we  adopt  this  budget,  50  percent  who 
are  eligible  will  be  able  to  be  in  a  Head 
Start  Program. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  other 
spending  priorities  that  are  presented 
with  this  budget.  I  do  not  have  time  to 
go  through  it  all,  but  I  urge  Members 
as  they  consider  this  alternative  to 
look  at  these  priorities  and  to  think  in 
their  own  minds  of  where  this  country 


is  headed  in  the  next  5  or  10  years  in 
terms  of  human  potential  and  human 
capital,  in  terms  of  being  a  competitive 
force,  an  economic  strength  and  a 
world  leader  of  democracy. 

How  ironic  it  would  be  as  Russia  and 
Red  China  begin  to  look  to  democracy 
and  freedom  that  the  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  should  be  declin- 
ing economically,  which  I  believe  we 
are,  and  I  believe  many  of  my  col- 
leagues also  think  so. 

So  this  is  a  budget  that  tries  to  ad- 
dress these  priorities  honestly  in  train- 
ing, in  education,  in  Medicare  and  in 
the  various  progrsuns  that  are  ad- 
dressed. 

But  I  want  now  to  go  to  not  just  the 
spending  side.  We  spend  about  $6  bil- 
lion on  these  things,  but  we  raise  $9 
billion.  So  we  reduce  the  deficit  by  $3 
billion,  not  a  big  deal,  but  every  billion 
counts. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  other 
side  of  the  equation:  How  is  the  money 
picked  up.  The  money  is  picked  up  by 
an  oil  import  fee.  It  will  add  10  cents  a 
gallon  at  the  pump,  it  will  add  10  cents 
to  home  heating  oil,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably add  10  cents  to  whatever  measure 
of  natural  gas,  or  coal,  or  other  energy 
supplies  that  we  use.  So  it  is  a  tax,  it  is 
revenue,  it  is  whatever  we  want  to  call 
it.  But  to  me  it  is  a  way  of  raising  reve- 
nue that  compliments  and  fits  In  with 
the  entirety  of  this  budget  to  make 
this  country  strong  again,  to  meet  one 
of  the  major  challenges  that  our  coun- 
try faces. 

On  my  chart  here  Members  can  see 
what  has  happened  to  consmnption  of 
oil  in  the  last  6  years  and  see  what  has 
happened  to  production.  Production 
has  gone  down  precipitously,  and  con- 
sumption is  going  back  up  to  mid- 1970 
levels.  What  it  means  is  that  we  do  not 
have  an  energy  policy,  folks,  and 
therefore  we  are  becoming  vulnerable 
and  dependent  on  other  countries  for 
energy. 

Here  on  the  chart  we  see  the  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  of  for- 
eign oil  and  foreign  energy  products. 
Back  in  1984  it  was  31  percent.  Now  it 
is  43  percent,  and  experts  say  that  by 
1992  our  consumption  of  foreign  oil 
will  be  at  60  percent  of  all  that  we  use. 
If  we  refuse  to  have  an  energy  policy 
that  is  based  on  a  foimdation  of  price, 
we  will  never  deal  with  this  problem. 
We  can  give  incentives  to  the  oil  com- 
panies, we  can  do  all  kinds  of  things  in 
the  Tax  Code,  but  the  truth  is  we  will 
never  do  anything  about  this  imtil  we 
are  ready  to  deal  with  the  equation  of 
price. 

In  the  next  chart,  as  the  result  of 
that,  the  imports  from  OPEC  coun- 
tries go  from  where  they  were  in  1981, 
and  they  went  way  down  as  we  began 
to  conserve  energy  and  import  less  of 
it,  and  now  we  are  going  up  to  2200.  I 
just  ask  my  colleagues  to  think  about 
the  consequences  of  this,   therefore, 
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for  the  security  of  the  Nation,  for  our 
Middle  Blast  policy,  for  where  we  are 
headed  in  all  of  those  issues  in  the 
future. 

On  the  last  chart  we  show  where  we 
wind  up  in  production  in  the  United 
States,  which  was  shown  again  by  the 
first  chart.  When  we  look  at  the 
number  of  rigs  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  whereas  we  had  almost 
4.000  or  over  4.000  back  in  1981.  today 
we  have  780  rigs  operating  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  had  an  oil  spill  the  other  day  in 
Alaska,  and  everybody  screamed  and 
yelled  about  it.  as  they  should  have.  If 
we  do  not  get  an  energy  policy,  we  will 
continue  to  explore  in  environmental- 
ly sensitive  areas,  because  that  is 
where  the  readily  available  supplies  of 
oil  are. 

So  if  Members  are  worried  about  the 
economy,  if  they  are  worried  about 
energy,  if  they  are  worried  about  for- 
eign policy  independence,  if  they  are 
worried  about  the  environment,  I 
think  an  oil  import  fee  is  a  policy  that 
makes  sense. 

O  1550 

I  want  to  conclude  by  again  saying 
that  the  Budget  Committees  and  espe- 
cially the  chairman  did  a  good  job. 
But  they  would  say  and  I  think  every- 
body in  this  body  would  say  that  this 
is  a  slide-by  budget.  What  every  one  of 
us  has  to  ask  ourselves  as  we  vote  is:  Is 
slide-by  good  enough? 

People  say  next  year  we  are  going  to 
do  better.  And  I  hope  we  do.  I  think 
you  have  to  ask  the  question:  Are  we 
really  going  to  do  better  in  an  election 
year?  Are  we  going  to  make  more  cuts, 
raise  revenues  in  an  election  year? 

Maybe  slide-by  will  be  slit-by  next 
year.  And  how  many  years  are  we 
going  to  continue  to  slide  by.  to  not 
meet  these  priorities,  to  not  fund 
these  challenges,  to  not  have  an 
energy  policy  in  this  country  that  is 
worthy  of  its  name? 

I  do  not  think  we  can  slide  by  any 
more.  Somebody  once  told  me  if  you 
put  a  bunch  of  frogs  in  a  pot.  put  it  on 
the  stove  and  turned  the  heat  way  up. 
all  the  frogs  will  Jump  out.  But  if  you 
put  the  same  frogs  in  the  same  pot  on 
the  same  stove  and  Just  turn  up  the 
heat  a  little  bit  every  year,  they  will 
Just  stand  there  and  cook.  I  do  not 
want  to  stand  there  and  cook.  I  do  not 
think  you  do  either.  I  do  not  think  you 
want  our  constituents  to. 

This  is  a  time  to  stand  up  for  what 
you  know  is  right  smd  to  say  that  we 
can  do  better.  And  now  is  the  time  to 
doit. 

We  do  not  need  leaders  when  the 
problems  are  there.  We  need  leaders 
now  when  the  problems  are  apparent. 

You  can  stand  up  and  lead  today  by 
saying.  "Yes.  you  can  count  me  in  to 
stand  up  for  the  economic  strength 
and  for  the  human  capital  of  our 
country." 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts   [Mr. 

CONTE]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again.  I  stand  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  forced  to  defend  simple  sanity. 

If  I  proposed  a  budget  amendment 
to  cut  our  GNP.  raise  inflation,  in- 
crease interest  rates,  damage  our  com- 
petitiveness, worsen  the  budget  deficit, 
reward  polluters  and  wipe  out  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jobs  a  year,  I'd 
be  laughed  off  the  floor. 

But  today  one  of  our  most  respected 
Members.  Dick  Gephardt,  introduced 
that  amendment  in  the  form  of  an  oil 
import  fee.  and  other  Members  stood 
up  to  applaud  him  for  it. 

Now.  I  like  some  of  the  gentleman's 
spending  ideas.  Job  training,  educa- 
tion. Medicare,  the  Low  Income 
Household  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram—this House  has  no  stronger  de- 
fender of  those  programs  than  me. 

But  you  do  not  help  our  workers  and 
low-income  families  by  foisting  a  re- 
gressive, burdensome,  inflationary  tax 
on  them!  That  doesn't  make  sense! 

Just  2  months  after  the  worst  oil 
spill  in  our  history,  even  as  big  oil 
takes  advantage  of  that  spill  to  raise 
gas  prices,  we're  asked  to  take  money 
from  our  poorest  families  and  give  it 
to  the  oil  companies.  What  gives? 

I've  seen  this  vampire  crawl  out  of 
the  coffin  again  and  again,  trying  to 
suck  the  blood  out  of  our  industry  and 
consumers.  We've  shown  it  the  cross 
again  and  again,  trying  to  keep  it  at 
bay.  This  time  let's  drag  it  out  into  the 
sun  and  put  a  stake  through  its  heart. 

Its  supporters  say  it  would  raise  rev- 
enues for  deficit  reduction  and  for 
social  spending. 

They  say  it's  the  best  way  to  reduce 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  They  say  it 
would  reduce  the  budget  deficit.  They 
say  it  would  reduce  the  trade  deficit. 
And  they  say  it  would  protect  us 
against  an  oil  shock. 

I  keep  waiting  for  Joe  Isuzu  to  show 
up! 

First,  the  "new  revenues"  argimient. 
Of  course  it  would  give  us  new  reve- 
nues. Any  new  tax  would. 

But  this  one  is  a  wildly  regressive 
tax  which  would  punish,  not  help  our 
low-income  families. 

Second,  "dependence  on  foreign  oil". 
As  someone  who  served  in  this  body 
during  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  the 
early  1970's,  I  don't  need  a  lecture  on 
it.  But  Mr.  Chairman,  putting  400.000 
people  out  of  work  won't  help  anyone. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  knows 
that. 

Third,  some  people  argue  that 
taxing  Imported  oil  will  reduce  the 
trade  deficit.  That's  just  wrong. 

Our  trade  problem  is  not  with  the 
oil-producing  countries  this  amend- 
ment would  hurt— Third  World  friends 
like  Nigeria  and  Indonesia— but  with 


oil— consuming  countries  like  Japan 
and  Korea. 

In  fact,  by  raising  our  manufactur- 
ing costs,  this  bill  would  make  our 
goods  less  competitive  and  worsen  our 
trade  problems. 

Fourth,  the  budget  deficit.  My  good 
friend  is  wrong  on  this  issue  too.  Yes, 
it  will  raise  revenues  this  year.  But  it 
will  reduce  GNP  and  cut  revenues  in 
the  long  nm. 

Over  6  years,  according  to  a  Data 
Resources  Inc.  study,  it  will  increase 
the  budget  deficit  by  $6  billion.  A  new 
tax  that  will  increase  the  deficit! 

Finally,  the  strangest  argument  of 
them  all. 

Serious  people  have  told  me  that 
this  tax  would  insure  us  against  an  oil 
shock. 

Now,  just  what  is  an  oil  shock?  It's 
when  the  price  of  oil  goes  up  quickly, 
raising  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and 
making  consumers  pay  more  for  their 
gas.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  just  what 
this  bill  is!  It's  an  oil  shock  in  itself!  It 
doesn't  insure  us  against  another  one 
in  the  future— it  inflicts  one  on  us 
now! 

That's  what  the  bill  is  not.  It's  not  a 
money  tree.  It's'  not  a  magic  budget 
deficit  wand.  It's  not  a  trade  deficit 
miracle  cure,  or  a  way  to  defeat  the 
foreign  devils.  Now.  let  me  tell  you 
what  it  is. 

It's  a  burden  on  our  low-  and  middle- 
income  families.  Families  who  do  not 
qualify  for  energy  assistance.  Families 
struggling  to  pay  their  bills,  mayt>e 
save  a  few  dollars  for  retirement. 

It's  a  gift  to  our  trade  competitors. 
What  do  you  think  they'll  be  doing  in 
Japanese  boardrooms  when  they  hear 
that  we're  passing  a  bill  to  raise  our 
manufacturing  costs?  They'll  be  howl- 
ing at  us! 

It's  an  injustice.  It  would  be  a  disas- 
ter for  the  Northeast.  A  disaster,  may 
I  say,  which  comes  at  the  same  time 
we'll  be  pitching  in  to  help  our  oil-pro- 
ducing friends  clean  up  their  savings 
and  loan  mess. 

But  this  isn't  a  North-South  issue,  or 
an  East-West  issue.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  this  tax  would  do  to  some  other 
States. 

It  would  cost  Alabama  $357  million 
every  year.  Arizona  would  lose  $310 
million  every  year.  Hawaii,  almost 
$200  million.  Permsylvania  would  lose 
over  a  billion  every  year.  My  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  would  lose 
$748  million  a  year.  Forty-two  out  of 
fifty  States  will  see  their  economies 
shrink.  Forty-two! 

Above  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  job 
killer.  When  the  GNP  falls,  when  our 
manufacturing  industries  take  yet  an- 
other body  blow,  when  interest  rates 
go  up — jobs  go  away.  This  tax,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Energy, 
would  cost  our  country  434,000  jobs 
every  year  for  the  next  5  years! 
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Mr.  Chairman,  why  would  anyone  do 
that  to  our  country?  To  our  economy? 
To  our  people? 

This  is  what  my  dear  friend  calls  a 
national  energy  policy.  E>oes  that 
mean  he  thinks  the  budget  deficit  is  a 
national  economic  policy? 

This  tax  is  a  shot  in  the  arm  for 
Exxon  and  the  rest  of  the  big  oil  com- 
panies. But  it's  a  shot  in  the  foot  for 
Congress,  and  a  shot  in  the  gut  for  the 
country.  It  is  a  bad,  bad  idea,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  no 
on  the  Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  friend  how  he  explains  that  gaso- 
line and  energy  products  in  Japan  are 
$3  a  gallon  and  they  are  about  $1.20 
here  and  they  seem  to  be  faring  pretty 
well,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  interna- 
tional competition. 

Mr.  CONTE.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  But  he  realizes  it  even 
more  than  I  do  because  he  is  a  trade 
expert,  that  in  Japan  the  Government 
is  running  everything,  the  Govern- 
ment is  ninning  the  banks,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  running  the  industries,  and 
they  take  care  of  their  people. 

But  here  we  do  not  have  that  same 
type  of  government  that  you  have  in 
Japan.  You  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
subsidy  that  they  give  to  industry  in 
Japan. 

Do  you  know  what  would  happen 
here?  If  you  put  a  $5  per  barrel  tariff 
on  oil,  imported  oil,  80  percent  of  it 
comes  to  the  Northeast,  with  a  $5 
tariff  do  you  know  what  the  oil  com- 
panies are  going  to  do?  Do  you  know 
what  Exxon  is  going  to  do?  They  are 
going  to  raise  their  oil  $5  a  barrel  and 
you  are  going  to  subsidize  Exxon  who 
caused  that  oilspill  up  there  in  Alaska. 
No  way,  no  way. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Does  the  gentle- 
man believe  energy  prices  will  not  be 
raised  in  my  own  State  of  Missouri  or 
in  the  Midwest?  Do  you  think  the 
Northeast  States  are  different  from 
the  other  States? 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  you  want  to  raise 
your  prices  in  Missouri,  you  go  ahead 
but  do  not  do  it  to  New  England.  We 
gave  you  a  good  welcome  up  there.  Go 
to  New  Hampshire  in  4  years  and  they 
will  drive  you  out. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  political  advice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2Vi  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Frost]. 

D  1600 
Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
offering  this  proposal. 


There  is  nothing  complicated  about 
the  measure.  It  seeks  to  further 
reduce  our  national  deficit  and  more 
adequately  fimd  critical  domestic  ini- 
tiatives by  raising  revenues  through  a 
fee  on  imported  crude  oil  and  other 
petroleum  products.  It  promises  to 
strengthen  us  domestically  by  provid- 
ing revenue  to  priority  programs,  and 
strengthen  us  internationally  by  ad- 
dressing the  dangerous  increase  in  our 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  oil. 

The  instinct  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  be  to  react  unfavorably  to 
any  measure  calling  for  an  oil  import 
fee.  I  ask,  however,  that  you  look  very 
closely  at  this  amendment  and  consid- 
er it  in  the  context  of  our  responsibil- 
ity to  better  fund  programs  critical  to 
the  well-being  of  working  families, 
critical  to  the  health  of  the  elderly, 
critical  to  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  students,  and  critical  to  the 
very  survival  of  low-income  citizens 
who  have  suffered  most  during  the 
Reagan  years. 

The  amendment  will  increase  reve- 
nues in  fiscal  year  1990  by  at  least  $9 
billion.  This  provides  at  least  $3  billion 
more  in  deficit  reduction  than  the 
budget  resolution.  It  provides  funding 
for  Medicare,  education,  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  export  pro- 
motion and  rural  economic  develop- 
ment in  amounts  greater  than  those 
called  for  in  the  budget  resolution.  It 
allows  us  to  meet,  rather  than  ignore, 
the  challenge  to  invest  our  resources 
in  programs  that  will  sustain  and  im- 
prove American  competitiveness. 

I  know  I  am  not  alone  in  wanting 
these  initiatives  adequately  funded.  I 
hope,  and  I  expect,  that  there  is  gener- 
al agreement  that  we  must  make 
progress  in  these  areas.  However,  to 
make  progress,  we  must  have  the 
imagination  and  the  courage  to  come 
up  with  new  revenues.  The  amend- 
ment before  us  provides  the  new  reve- 
nue through  a  fee,  or  tax  if  you  will, 
on  crude  oil  and  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts coming  into  the  United  States 
from  foreign  sources. 

The  amendment  instructs  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  raise  $9 
billion  in  revenue  through  a  $5  per 
barrel  national  security  fee  on  import- 
ed oil,  $5.50  on  imported  petroleum 
products.  This  will  be  a  new.  steady 
source  of  revenues  with  which  to 
strengthen  and  rebuild  our  domestic 
economy.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
an  import  fee  of  this  type  will  serve  to 
correct  distortions  in  world  energy 
markets  that  have  made  us  dangerous- 
ly dependent  upon  foreign  oil. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  numbers 
to  see  how  increasingly  dependent  our 
Nation  has  become  on  imported  oil.  In 
1985.  oil  imports  represented  a  little 
over  30  percent  of  our  domestic  con- 
sumption. Today  we  are  importing 
over  43  percent  of  our  domestic  petro- 
leum needs.  And.  this  situation  could 


worsen  in  the  years  ahead  due  to  a  se- 
rious decresise  in  domestic  exploration 
activity. 

The  key  indicator  of  U.S.  petroleum 
development  activity— the  number  of 
active  drilling  rigs— has  been  declining 
dangerously.  In  1981,  the  number  of 
active  rigs  was  3,970,  by  1988  that 
number  had  fallen  to  only  936.  This 
most  recent  trend,  combined  with  in- 
creasing domestic  energy  consump- 
tion, provides  little  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  lower  imports  without 
taking  firm,  decisive  steps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
allows  us  to  respond  to  current  vital 
domestic  needs  as  well  as  prepare  for 
and  preempt  a  national  energy  short- 
age that  could  threaten  our  security. 
It  is  aggressive,  creative,  and  respon- 
sive to  our  needs.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yield- 
ing. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Gephardt 
substitute.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
proposing  it  and  giving  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  it.  and  I  especially  ap- 
preciate his  sensitivity  on  the  AIDS 

issue.  

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend  from  Missouri 
Mr.  [Gephardt].  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  concern  about  the 
energy  security  of  the  Nation.  I  expect 
what  he  is  attempting  to  accomplish, 
and  I  certainly  agree  with  his  spend- 
ing priorities.  However,  there  are  more 
equitable  ways  to  promote  energy  se- 
curity than  an  oil  import  fee.  I  would 
like  to  make  three  points  in  the  time 
available  to  me. 

First,  an  oil  import  fee  is  inherently 
unfair.  By  raising  the  price  of  import- 
ed oil,  you  raise  the  price  of  domesti- 
cally produced  oil  as  well.  The  econo- 
mies of  oil  consuming  States  get  hit 
with  major  energy  price  increases, 
while  the  economies  of  energy  produc- 
ing States  enjoy  a  windfall.  The  effect 
of  a  $5  per  barrel  oil  import  fee  would 
be  to  shift  billions  of  dollars  from  the 
economies  of  oil  consuming  States  to 
the  petroleum-based  economies  of  a 
handful  of  oil  producing  States.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  Impact  of 
the  recapture  provision  that  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt has  proposed,  but  in  general 
terms  a  $5  fee  would  shift  $10  billion  a 
year  out  of  the  economies  of  the  10 
largest  consuming  States,  while  pro- 
viding a  net  gain  of  about  $6  billion  to 
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the    economies    of    the    9    producing  new  revenues.  What  this  vote  will  do.  prices  win  remain  good  and  are  on  their  way 
Sutes  hopefully,  is  stop  the  Pandora's  box  to  improving  further- 
Second.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  and  say  not  only  do  we  need  to  raise  "'*^*™  ?*,  ^^^-  \^f  ^"*"  °"  <"l'!"f  1^''; 
thTJhis  is  not  just  a  regional  ^ue.  some  new  revenues  to  do  something  ^^ ^.^.'^^TVI^r^lr.T^'^J^t 
As  cochau-  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  about  the  deficit,  but  we  need  a  new  ^^^^  ^y  all  oil  producers  to  their  produc- 
Coalition   I   am   obviously   concerned  national    energy    policy.    We    do    not  tlon  quotas  will  aUow  the  natural  balance  of 
about  the  impact  on  our  region.  How-  have  one  at  all.  We  need  to  focus  on  it.  supply  and  demand  to  work." 
ever,  his  fee  would  also  fall  heavily  Hopefully,  the  vote  will  lead  Members  "The  natural  Increase  of  demand  for  oil 
upon  the  consumers  of  Florida,  Call-  in  that  positive  direction.  which  we  witness  will  eventually  raise  prices 
fomla.  Georgia.  Hawaii.  North  Caroli-       otiOiardt  suMUuU  to  House  Concurrent  "P  "  '^«  ^'"K  "°!^  "if  ^f^^  ^'? 
na.     Washington,     and     many     other          Resolutionl  06.  deficit  reduction  plan  He  added  that  the  King  does  not  "want 
ctat^  ■u-rn.Qs  thp  Nut  ion                                                                                                      o...  '^^  P'''*=^  raised  to  $26  by  reducing  produc- 
atates  across  ine  naiion.                                                                                          BUiiom  ^^^  ^^  anything  like  that  " 

^f  ^^r^\^',\,P^^^^^  ^f  ^S^  ****  i^^^"*  '^  (above  committee  The  Saudi  monarch  is  the  primary  deci- 

posed  a  $730  million  increase  in  the        mark)  Oil  import  Pee  Program $9.0  slon  maker  on  Saudi  oil  policy 

Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  New  fiscal  year  1990  outlays  (above  ^   ^^e   interview,   the   King   seemed   to 

Program  to  help  offset  the  Impact  of       committee  mark)  (see  below  for  se-  oppose  demands  from  some  oil  producers  to 

the  $5  fee  on  the  poor.  While  I  strong-        lected  programs)..... ~ZZll  increase  oil   output  and   he   also  strongly 

ly  support  increased  funding  for  the  ^****'i'°r^  deficit  reduction 3.155  denied  rumors  that  have  suggested  that  the 

LIHEAP  Program,  this  increase  would  Jci.^f/vV. J!?  vi.r "liii'/m^  ^"**'*  """^   producing   more   than   their 

not  even  come  close  to  offsetting  the  ^^j^'^t'l^  ""^  ^^  ""**''  °*'*-    ^  „  OPEC-mandated  quou  of  4.5  million  barrels 

impact   of   the   fee.   Analysis   reveals                       Proaram  nrioriiiea  * 

that  a  $5  oil  import  fee  would  drain                        t-rvgrum  pnumvca  •committed  to  our  ceiling' 

$718  million  a  year  from  the  economy  _.  ^  r--„v..,x.   „.^~«=.i   -,«.,ih   i„  ""'"""  "Violating  production  quotas  is  not  In  the 

of   my   SUte,    Michigan.    Based    upon           ^rf^  the  ouuTv^r  the  follow^  Interest  of  the  Kingdom  and  similarly  not  in 

historical  funding  patterns,  Michigan          fn«^iicted  nroi^ams  ^^^  '"^"^^  °^  °^***'"  P'-od"""^  countries 

wmilH  rMv><vo  annroximfttplv  141   mil-            ing  seieciea  programs.  whether   they   are   in   OPEC  or  not,"   the 

u^^of  ^o^iSSS^  T  mFAP  incrJ^^l        ^  '  ^^^^'  °J  "T'^'^t  **'y*  "' '  King  said  In  the  Interview.  "We  are  commit- 

lion  of  the  proposed  LJHE^  ^Zr^;          *  including  education,  treatment  i^*,  ^^  ^.^jn^^^  ^^  ^„  ^ot  violate  OPEC 

which  would  not  even  begin  to  offset          prevention,  and  law  enforcement  decisions  " 

the  impact  on  low-income  consumers           programs) $668  a  number  of  oil  industry  newsletters  have 

in  my  SUte.                                                           ^    I^I^  " "••••••"••••••••• 2-»9»  said  Saudi  Arabia  is  exceeding  its  quota  by 

An  oU  import  fee  makes  no  sense  in        Head  start  and  job  training  pro-  ^^  ^^^^  400,000  barrels  a  day.  But  an  Arab 

terms  of  either  energy  policy  or  tax        B4^™f™;i;v;:;;;";;;;;K.V"»^™V;»  «"  industry  official  in  Saudi  Arabia,  who 

poUcy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose       ^TL.^             *            warming  ^^^d  not  to  be  identified,  said  any  excess 

the  Gephardt  substitute.                                 nI^^  liistitutiii'oiH^ith  "r^  was  going  mt^  storage  instead  of  be^^ 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.   I           search/AIDS  research 150  °  gaudi  ofTiSjl  have  reoeatedlv  said  that 

yield   2V.   minutes   to   the   gentleman       u>.  income  Home  Energy  Assist-  thfy^woSlf  iJ^SsI'^Jn  XS'thf sludl 

from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richamson].              ance  Program 730  ^^^^  ^f  OPEC  production,  which  Is  about 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.        Rural  economic  development 51  24  percent 

I    rise    in    support    of    the    Gephardt        veterans  programs 150  ^he  Saudi  statement  came  amid  increas- 

amendment.  and  I  hope  that  what  we        ^^ftheriS^*          Plan/home       ^^^  ^  resistance  by  Saudi  Arabia  to  demands 

SJinJ°thft  SHeed  a  referendum  on       Adi^^^'^^'Z^SSk^ii^       ^^  r^lon  "oUbr/Kuwtu  ^d'the  ul^'t^  Arab 

our  national  energy  policy.  I  do  not       To^rclall^S.lc^.'^.^.^!!   .^1       150  '=^L'*'liudilX'X°atdVv  onn^'^^uch 

suspect  that  this  legislation  right  now        Mass  transit  programs 10  dem^g^ll^^L'^  "^f  mo^re^'Sctiol; 

will  pass.  It  has  oeen  araitea  late.  ii  is       [jyom  the  New  York  Times.  May  4. 1989]  would  undercut  the  current  strength  in  oil 

a  good  piece  of  le^lati(>n^  The  grass-        s*tn,i  K«o  Sees  Pokther  Rise  roR  Oil  Prt««     ,  .,    „     ,. 

roots  has  not  spoken  out  yet.  the  edi-                     ,n    v       f  »*  ih    wi    %  *^^  °^  ^^^  Saudis'  reasoning  U  that  the 

torialists.  many  who  favor  this,  have                     '"^  Yussei  m.  loranim)  ^j^^  j„  ^jj  prices  is  not  necessarily  a  reflec- 

not  spoken  out  yet.  So  I  think,  if  any-        Paris.— King  Pahd  of  Saudi  Arabia  pre-  tion  of  higher  demand  for  oil  but  rather  of 

thins    I  hooe  that  this  vote  sparks  a  <l'cted  today  that  oil  prices  would  rise  to  $26  unusual      circumstances.      These      include 

rpfpn^nrfiim     on     a     national     enemv  *  •**"*'  ^^  ^^^  ^""^  °'  ^^^  ^^'^  ***  *^  **''*  supply-dUruptlon    problems    like    the   spill 

!li?    ^1^*,  «r^A^V  Ha„2        energy  ^^  favored  a  policy  of  restrained  oil  output  from  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil  tanker  in  Alas- 

policy  wWch  we  do  not  have.  that  would  boUter  prices.  Han  waters  and  several  accidents  on  North 

An  oU  import  fee  would  be  raising        xhe  price  of  oil  has  risen  more  than  50  Sea    oU    production    platforms    In    recent 

revenue.  It  would  improve  energy  con-  percent  In  the  last  six  months  and  now  weeks. 

servation.  It  would  do  something  stands  at  about  $20  a  barrel  for  West  Texas  OPEC  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  early  June 
about  national  security  and  reduce  our  intermediate  crude  oil,  the  American  bench-  to  discuss  its  production  and  pricing  poll- 
dependence  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  ^ATt.    Retail    gasoline    prices    have    also  cies. 

it  would  do  something  positive  about  climbed.  Today,  energy  prices  were  up  mod-  

our  trade  deficit.  *^The  sUtement  by  King  Pahd  is  the  first  t Prom  Time  Magazine  1 

What  we  have  here  is  an  opportuni-  ^^J^^  ^^^  Saudis  have  mentioned  a  specific  Step  on  the  Gas,  Pay  the  Price 

ty.  also,  to  raise  revenues  by  $9  billion,  price  higher  than  the  $18-a-barrel  level  that  (By  Barbara  Rudolph) 

I  think  what  is  important  here  is  that  they  have  defended  since  1985  as  the  ideal  ..^ 

it  not  become  a  regional  battle,  as  col-  price  for  oil  produced  by  th^^^  secS^tJ!'^SL  Srge  MiufS^  ^^de' 

leagues  from  the  Northeast  tnr  to  do.  of  Petroleum  Exportir^^^  ^^^^^  jj^^^^^  ^^^^    ..^^.^^ 

How  do  those  Members  think  we  in  ,/^*   "^^'"'r^^*^?*?^.^"  ,Vm  ^*'*  ^  for  deep  trouble. "  What  provokes  Mitchells 

the    Southwest    feel    about    the    talk  ^^tn ^ow.^^  i  L^  Th^^^.?Hi^h^  dire  prediction  is  the  shriveled  condition  of 

about  gasoline  prices?  Distances  are  SoSS^hlrvTew  by  S^reaSlnf  th?lr^  ^»^«  "S  oil-driUlng  industry,  which  he  be- 

important  to  the  Southwest   also.   If  oCtpCfwhenever  pric^  f^e^  up  Ueves  has  made  the  country  seriously  vul- 

Members  try  to  foist  a  gasoline  tax         '^           «ta™«nt  from  kino  ^Sr*"**,  ^   *    ^"^T,  ^"*'^   emergency. 

and  a  tax  hike  in  that  area,  that  hurts                       statement  prom  kino  "We're  losing  ground  faster  than  we  might 

TZ   a.,  »K»Fo«»  onni-mniiciv                               ^  *"  Interview  published  today  in  the  have  predicted  even  a  few  months  ago."  he 

,      w              enormously.  Kuwaiti  newspapers  Al  Slyassah  and  Arab  says.  Adds  John  Wataon.  another  Houston 

Memt>ers  say  an  oil  unport  ree  aoes  ximes.  King  Pahd  was  quoted  as  saying:  "I  oilman:  "All  the  people  have  left,  rigs  have 

the   same    to    them.    Perhaps    in    the  expect  oil  prices  to  reach  $26  at  the  begin-  been  dismantled,  the  financial  Industry  has 

future  we  can  combine  both  of  these,  nlng  of  the  next  year,  provided  production  turned  its  back  on  oil  and  gas.  It  would  take 

We  realistically  have  to  look  at  some  ceilings  are  strictly  adhered  to.  I  am  sure  oil  an  all-out  crusade  to  come  back." 
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Not  everyone  is  quite  so  gloomy,  but  the 
current  brisk  run-up  in  oil  prices  serves  as  a 
reminder  that  the  U.S.  energy  supply  is  in- 
creasingly under  the  influence  of  outside 
forces.  During  March  commodities  traders 
bid  the  price  of  oil  above  the  $20-a-bbl. 
threshold  for  the  first  time  in  17  months. 
Last  week  the  futures  price  of  West  Texas 
Intermediate,  the  benchmark  U.S.  crude, 
reached  $20.15  a  bbl.,  up  some  50%  since 
last  October.  The  rally  largely  reflects  an 
unexpectedly  successful  campaign  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries,  along  with  several  non- 
OPEC  countries,  to  curb  their  output  and 
reduce  the  world's  oversupply.  Since  early 
January,  OPEC  production  has  fallen  about 
3.5  million  bbl.  a  day,  to  some  19  million. 

While  the  price  of  petroleum  is  still  a  long 
way  from  its  $35-a-bbl.  peak  in  1981,  the 
U.S.  i»  sliding  back  to  a  level  of  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  not  seen  since  the  oil- 
shock  days  of  the  1970s.  January  petroleum 
imports  averaged  8.1  million  bbl.  a  day,  up 
almost  21%  from  a  year  ago  and  surpassing 
domestic  production  (8  million  bbl.)  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  a  decade.  The 
import  surge  has  hampered  efforts  to 
shrink  the  U.S.  trade  deficit,  and  rising 
prices  have  aggravated  Inflationary  pres- 
sure. 

As  if  the  1970s  were  only  a  bad  dream, 
consumers  have  been  content  to  step  on  the 
gas.  Sales  of  light  trucks  and  four-wheel- 
drive  vehicles,  which  generally  guzzle  more 
fuel  than  autos,  have  set  U.S.  sales  records 
for  four  of  the  past  five  years.  Small 
wonder:  the  price  of  gasoline  adjusted  for 
inflation,  is  at  iU  1965  level.  Among  custom- 
ers choosing  a  recreational  vehicle,  says  Bill 
Jocoy.  a  saleman  at  Northwoods  RV  Super- 
market in  Lansing.  Mich.,  mileage  per 
gallon  ranks  only  fifth  or  sixth  among  their 
priorities,  after  color  and  floor  plan. 

The  long  stretch  of  low  oil  prices  during 
the  1980s  has  discouraged  U.S.  exploration 
and  consumption.  Only  740  drilling  rigs 
were  operating  in  the  U.S.  last  week,  down 
from  943  a  year  ago  and  a  far  cry  from  the 
4,500  functioning  rigs  in  late  1981.  Exxon's 
spending  on  domestic  drilling  dropped 
nearly  two-thirds  from  1985  to  1987.  to  $333 
million.  Oil  experts  estimate  that  prices  will 
have  to  stabilize  at  no  less  than  $25  a  bbl.  to 
encourage  a  drilling  resurgence  in  the  U.S. 
Many  American  oil  companies  have  boosted 
their  exploration  overseas,  where  finding  oil 
typically  costs  $1.50  to  $2  less  per  bbl.  than 
in  the  U.S. 

What  would  happen  if  foreign  producers 
cut  off  the  U.S.  supply  of  crude,  as  OPEC 
did  in  the  1970s?  In  the  short  run.  the  U.S. 
would  not  experience  dire  shortages.  A 
Commerce  Department  study  found  that  in 
the  event  of  war.  the  country's  demand  for 
fuel  could  be  met  by  dqmestic  production 
and  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  Cre- 
ated 13  years  ago.  the  reserve  is  now  up  to 
515  million  bbl..  equivalent  to  about  three 
months'  total  consumption,  stored  in  salt 
caverns  along  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  ,   ^  ^  ^ 

The  Goverrunent  study  concluded,  howev- 
er that  if  foreign  supplies  were  cut  off  oU 
prices  would  quickly  skyrocket,  inevitably 
sending  the  economy  into  a  tailspin.  Be- 
cause production  takes  years  to  gear  up.  the 
US  petroleum  industry  could  not  fully 
make  up  the  slack  of  the  lost  imports.  Says 
John  Boatwright.  Exxon's  chief  domestic 
economist.  "Its  not  a  garden  hose  you  can 
turn  on  and  off." 

Washington  is  showing  renewed  interest 
in  measures  that  would  encourage  oil  com- 


panies to  produce  more  and  consumers  to 
use  less.  One  proposal  is  to  increase  incen- 
tives to  the  oil  industry,  which  has  moved 
its  production  overseas  partly  because  tax 
breaks  for  U.S.  drilling  have  declined  in 
recent  years.  Another  resurgent  Idea,  which 
appeals  to  legislators  primarily  as  a  means 
of  cutting  the  budget  deficit,  is  to  increase 
the  9%  federal  gasoline  tax  by  anywhere 
from  5«  to  50«. 

Opening  up  more  federal  land  to  oil  explo- 
ration would  be  another  way  to  bolster  the 
energy  industry.  Earlier  this  month  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  approved  legislation  to  allow 
drilling  in  Alaska's  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Experts  believe  the  field  may  hold 
enough  oil  to  supply  U.S.  needs  for  about  20 
months.  But  the  bill  will  face  fierce  opposi- 
tion from  conservationists  who  argue  that 
drilling  could  destroy  caribou,  polar  bears 
and  other  wildlife.  Opoosition  could  be  bol- 
stered by  last  week's  Alaskan  oil  spill. 

Even  if  the  Arctic  Refuge  is  developed, 
the  U.S.  will  remain  in  the  position  of  a 
hungry  consumer  with  a  relatively  small 
larder.  The  Persian  Gulf  now  holds  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  proven  oil  reserves. 
The  U.S.  share  is  less  than  3%,  while  its 
annual  consumption  has  reached  nearly 
30%  of  world-wide  usage.  Those  sobering 
figures  are  reason  enough  for  the  UJS.  to 
avoid  gas-gulping  habits  that  would  bring 
on  another  painful  awakening. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Apr.  25.  1989] 
Oil  and  Security 

With  the  price  of  oil  spurting  to  three- 
year  highs  (though  lower  yesterday),  the 
Bush  administration  is  slowly  coming 
around  to  the  notion  that  the  United  SUtes 
needs  a  credible  energy  policy.  It  is  even 
contemplating  oil  import  fees  to  spur  do- 
mestic production,  and  may  in  time  have  to 
consider  higher  gasoline  taxes.  This  might 
appear  to  be  pursuit  of  the  obvious,  but  it 
contradicts  President  Bush's  past  rhetoric. 
Reality  is  closing  in. 

While  the  current  surge  shows  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  oil  futures  market  to  the  Exxon 
Valdez  tanker  spill  and  a  platform  explosion 
that  took  out  a  quarter  of  British  North  Sea 
oil  output,  it  is  a  temporary  phenomenon. 
World  production  capacity  is  currently  6  to 
8  million  barrels  a  day  in  excess  of  demand. 
What  is  not  temporary  is  the  long-term  de- 
pendency of  the  industrial  democracies  on 
oil  supplied  by  an  uncharitable  OPEC 
cartel. 

Saudi  Arabia's  former  oil  minister.  Ahmed 
Zaki  Yamani.  predicts  that  Persian  Gulf 
producers  will  supply  75  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  exports  by  the  mid-1990s.  Today 
they  account  for  45  percent.  We  submit 
these  chilling  figures  are  as  menacing  to 
free  world  security  as  Soviet  arms.  Yet  the 
Reagan  administration  meandered  through 
eight  years  of  seductively  low  energy  prices, 
and  as  yet  the  Bush  administration  has 
shown  scant  urgency. 

Mr.  Bush's  laid-back  reaction  to  the  Alas- 
kan disaster  gave  environmentalists  the 
chance  they  craved  to  block  oil  exploration 
and  driUing  in  the  Arctic  Natural  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Now  the  administration  is  going  to 
have  a  hard  time  convincing  the  country 
that  if  U.S.  oil  doesn't  come  from  Alaska,  it 
will  have  to  be  hauled  here  by  tankers  car- 
rying foreign  oil.  So  ecological  risks  will 
remain. 

With  the  public  still  sensitized  against  nu- 
clear energy  (note  Long  Island's  still-bom 
Shoreham  plant),  the  United  States  cannot 
count  on  any  quick  relief  from  its  oil  de- 
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pendence.  So  it  is  condemned  to  OPEC  oil 
prices  just  cleverly  high  enough  to  discour- 
age expensive  domestic  production  and  to 
oil  imports  that  boost  the  trade  deficit. 

What  must  the  nation  do  to  manage  this 
dependence?  Tap  its  own  cost-competitive 
resources.  Develop  energy  alternatives  with 
Carter-era  zeal.  Promote  arrangements  with 
Mexico,  Canada  and  Venezuela  to  Insure 
supply  by  guaranteeing  these  neighbors 
market  share.  Define  an  overall  energy 
policy  that  will  safeguard  the  nation's  secu- 
rity. 

What  has  happened  in  Alaska  and  the 
North  Sea  is  calamity  enough.  There  is  no 
need  to  compound  it  by  ignoring  its  mes- 
sage. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  10, 
19891 

Need  roR  National  Energy  Policy 
The  Times  editorial  "Guzzling  Oil"  (Feb. 
20)  correctly  warns  of  the  dangers  facing 
this  nation  in  its  steadily  increasing  reliance 
on  imported  oil,  amounting  to  45%  of  total 
petroleum  consumption  in  January. 

To  cope  with  the  rising  menace  of  oil  Im- 
ports, The  Times  recommends  adoption  of  a 
national  energy  policy  that  Includes  conser- 
vation by  users  and  development  of  alter- 
nate energy  sources. 

Unfortunately,  those  measures— even  if 
instituted  promptly— are  not  sufficient  to 
assure  gasoline  enough  to  keep  automobiles 
rolling.  Industrial  machinery  producing  and 
electric  power  plants  operating.  What  Is  ur- 
gently needed  now  is  a  meaningful  "Decla- 
ration of  Energy  Independence." 

There  are  effective  measures  that  are 
readily  available  to  reduce  our  precarious 
reliance  on  overseas  suppliers  of  oil,  but 
those  alternate  means  are  being  blocked  by 
envionmental  extremists  and  political 
forces.  For  example,  attempts  to  Increase 
offshore  oil  drilling  along  the  California 
coast  have  met  strong  opposition. 

Nuclear  energy  is  another  alternate  pwwer 
source  that  faces  formidable  challenges 
whenever  it  is  proposed.  The  U.S.  Council 
for  Energy  Awareness  of  Washington,  D.C., 
reports  that  the  nation's  existing  110  nucle- 
ar electric  plants  have  cut  foreign  oil  de- 
pendence by  3  billion  barrels  since  the  first 
Arab  embargo  in  1973-74  and  have  saved  us 
over  $100  billion.  They  say  more  plants  are 
needed.  But  mention  of  any  new  nuclear 
power  installations  sets  off  a  storm  of  pro- 
testers. 

Some  years  ago  studies  were  under  way 
for  construction  of  a  Itu^e  hydroelectric 
power  plant  In  Bridge  Canyon,  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  above  Lake  Mead  and  the  highly 
successful  Hoover  Dam  power  plant.  Hydro 
plants  run  cleanly,  without  any  emissions  to 
the  atmosphere.  They  are  an  Ideal  electric 
power  source.  Nevertheless,  largely  through 
a  nationwide  propaganda  campaign  by  the 
Sierra  Club,  that  desirable  project  has  been 
shelved. 

The  conservation  program  that  The 
Times  suggests  Is  desirable,  but  It  is  not 
enough.  Strict  rationing  is  inevitable  at 
some  future  critical  time  unless  the  opposi- 
tion to  proven  and  reliable  alternate  energy 
resources  is  overcome. 

Robert  Lee. 
Newport  Beach. 

The  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  U.S. 
oil  industry  is  timely,  appreciated  and  close 
to  home.  After  all.  even  though  California's 
agriculture,  high-technology,  and  tourist  In- 
dustries are  high  profile,  oil  is  a  major  com- 
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ponent  of  the  Golden  SUte's  economy.  If 
Kem  County,  which  Is  In  my  congressional 
district,  were  a  state,  for  example,  it  would 
rank  fourth  among  all  states  In  oil  produc- 
tion. 

The  Times  solutions  to  the  growing  reli- 
ance on  foreign  oil  are  worthy,  but  fall 
short  of  the  mark.  Congress  should  think 
about  encouraging  conservation  and  stimu- 
lating use  of  alternative  energy  sources. 
Congress  should  not.  however,  loolt  for  ways 
to  expand  iU  meddling  in  the  marketplace. 

As  a  representative  of  a  district  that  in  ad- 
dition to  producing,  oil.  produces  geother- 
mal.  solar,  and  wind  energy.  I  am  less  en- 
thralled with  the  idea  of  a  national  energy 
policy. 

Indeed,  the  restrictions  on  Alaska  North 
Slope  crude  are  prime  examples  of  the  folly 
of  tight  government  regulation.  ANS  crude 
cannot  be  exported.  Prevented  from  finding 
its  economic  home  abroad,  this  oil  most 
often— because  of  geography— is  delivered  to 
California,  almost  800.000  barreU  daily. 
This  influx  of  oil  depresses  the  price  of  oil 
produced  in  California,  and  in  the  past,  such 
price  cuts  have  forced  California  producers 
to  reduce  output  or  even  to  plug  and  aban- 
don wells. 

The  key  is:  If  you  want  to  do  something 
about  America's  dangerous  reliance  on  for- 
eign supplies  and  the  Indtistry's  inexorable 
decline."  part  of  the  solution  must  be  to  en- 
courage domestic  oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  production. 

How?  Simply— by  offering  incentives  for 
VS.  oil  producers  to  drill  more  wells  and  to 
continue  to  operate  those  already  drilled. 
There  are  an  estimated  26  billion  barrels  of 
proven,  recoverable  oil  in  the  United  States 
today,  of  which  approximately  5.2  billion 
barrels  (at  the  end  of  1987)  are  in  Califor- 
nia. Producing  oil  and  gas  isn't  like  sipping 
soda  through  a  straw.  If  we  stop  producing 
oil  and  gas  from  wells  already  in  operation, 
reservoirs  will  repressurize  and  we'll  ulti- 
mately lose  currently  recoverable  energy. 

Some  of  my  colleagues,  such  as  Rep.  Bill 
Archer  (R-Texas).  and  I  have  been  trying  to 
encourage  oil  and  gas  producers  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  fossil  fuel  work  this  country 
needs.  The  Industry  has  the  technical  ex- 
pertise. We're  suggesting  tax  incentives  for 
the  industry  to  invest  in  new  operations. 

Among  other  things,  we  are  suggesting 
tax  credits  for  exploration  and  development 
and  marginal  production  from  stripper  wells 
(those  producing  less  than  10  barrels  a  day), 
heavy  oil.  and  secondary  8uid  tertiary  pro- 
duction to  keep  todays  wells  in  operation. 

If  we  don't  give  U.S.  oil  producers  incen- 
tives now.  it  will  be  too  late  for  the  domestic 
Industry  to  provide  relief  from  imports 
later. 

Representative  Wiixiam  M.  Thomas. 

Washimctoii.  D.C. 

Congratulations  for  your  editorial.  You 
are  so  correct,  and  the  public  does  not  real- 
ize that  companies  cannot  drill  and  produce 
oU  in  a  short  period  of  time.  I  believe  it  was 
something  like  10  years  before  Exxon  was 
able  to  produce  oil  from  the  Santa  Barbara 
area  after  the  discovery.  And  still  everyone 
■ays  'don't  drill  off  our  shores. "  Anyone 
who  has  driven  along  the  coast  highway  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  nothing  un- 
sightly about  the  platforms  out  there.  And 
it  is  a  proven  fact,  from  the  gulf  areas,  that 
the  best  fishing  is  near  and  around  the  pro- 
ducing platforms. 

People  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  our  national  security 
to  find  as  much  oil  as  possible,  and  all  geolo- 


gist think  that  the  best  chances  to  find 
something  big  lie  off  the  California  and 
northern  Alaska  coasts. 

Robert  L.  Grady. 
San  Marcos 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  27.  19881 

Energy  Policy  Debate  Gets  Short  Shript 

Amid  Oil  Glut 

(By  Donald  WouUt) 

LEZSBintG.  VA.— A  motley  group  of  100 
oilmen,  environmentalists,  lobbyists,  politi- 
cians, consumer  advocates  and  bureaucrats 
convened  here  on  a  November  weekend  to 
bang  out  a  hypothetical  new  energy  policy 
for  the  United  States. 

Huddled  at  a  bucolic  corporate  retreat  40 
miles  from  Washington,  they  pretended 
that  it  was  1993  and  there  was  an  oil  crisis 
going  on.  The  idea  was  to  show  that  every- 
body could  cast  aside  their  differences  and 
agree  on  what  to  do. 

There  were  dozens  of  plans  to  tax  gasoline 
or  imported  oil.  subsidize  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration, boost  solar  and  wind  technology, 
swap  debt  for  Venezuelan  oil  rights,  run 
cars  on  natural  gas.  toughen  auto  fuel  econ- 
omy standards,  expand  the  country's  strate- 
gic oil  reserves. 

But  the  efforts  at  compromise  fell 
through  when  they  ran  out  of  time,  tripped 
up  by  an  oil-state  governor's  opposition  to 
siphoning  off  taxes  to  shield  the  poor  from 
skyrocketing  oil  prices. 

Then,  two  environmentalists  complained 
that  the  rest  of  the  group  was  not  taking 
them  seriously.  A  politician,  recalling  old 
battles  among  the  same  cast  of  characters, 
whispered  to  a  colleague:  "They  haven't 
changed  a  bit." 

That  is  how  it  goes  when  you  try  to  fix 
something  that  isn't  broken  yet. 

Convinced  that  the  nation  Is  headed  for 
deep  trouble  on  the  oil  front  in  the  mid- 
1990's.  people  worried  about  the  future 
price  and  availability  of  energy  sj-e  working 
feverishly  to  get  the  nation's  attention  and 
force  action  to  forestall  the  problem. 

For  example,  the  group  that  conducted 
the  simulated  energy  conference  in  Novem- 
ber, called  the  American  Energy  Assurance 
Council,  was  formed  last  year  out  of  a  con- 
cern for  the  political  paralysis  that  seems  to 
lead  from  any  broad  debate  on  energy.  The 
council  wanted  to  find  a  consensus  on 
energy  policy  to  present  to  the  new  Admin- 
istration. 

The  sharply  rising  need  for  imported  oil 
has  "profound  implications,  whether  your 
principal  concern  Is  environmental  quality, 
economic  productivity  or  national  security." 
said  the  group's  chairman.  Gov.  George 
Sinner  of  North  Dakota,  one  of  the  oil 
states  hurt  by  low  prices. 

Indeed,  the  oil  import  surge,  gathering  en- 
vironmental clouds  and  the  arrival  of  ex- 
oilman  George  Bush  in  the  White  House  all 
point  to  the  creation  of  a  more  recognizing 
energy  policy  than  has  existed  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

"I've  lived  energy  policy."  Bush  said 
during  the  campaign,  "and  my  Administra- 
tion will  act  on  that  experience." 

He  supports  a  bigger  role  for  natural  gas 
as  a  "bridge  fuel "  toward  the  post-oil  era. 
tax  incentives  for  U.S.  oil  and  gas  producers, 
a  greater  government  role  in  energy  re- 
search, faster  filling  of  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  and  other  measures.  He  is  op- 
posed to  an  oil  import  fee  but  is  being  heavi- 
ly pressured  to  endorse  a  big  Jump  in  the 
gasoline  tax  to  cut  consumption. 

However,  the  nation  was  not  able  to  put 
together  a  coherent  energy  policy  even  amid 


the  oil  shocks  of  the  19708.  The  political  pa- 
ralysis is  likely  to  be  even  worse  when  oil  is 
plentiful  and  cheap,  the  federal  budget  is 
deep  in  the  red  and  the  problem  is  5  or  10 
years  away. 

"There's  no  credibility  for  an  energy  prob- 
lem today.  Future  problems  have  no  credi- 
bility in  the  U.S.  system."  said  Daniel  A. 
Dreyfus,  the  former  longtime  staff  director 
of  the  Senate  EInergy  Committee  who  is  now 
a  vice  president  at  the  Gas  Research  Insti- 
tute. 

Nor  has  the  past  exactly  pointed  the  way. 
Indeed,  much  of  today's  policy  talk  is 
framed  by  the  miscalculations  of  the  last  IS 
years. 

The  complex  oil  price  controls  of  the 
1970s  are  derided  for  worsening  the  jolts  of 
1973  and  1979.  And  Jimmy  Carter's  designa- 
tion of  energy  independence  as  a  multibil- 
lion-doUar  "moral  equivalent  of  war"  is  now 
viewed  by  some  as  a  jumbled  overreaction. 

By  contrast,  it  became  a  benign  Issue 
under  President  Reagan.  Declining  world  oil 
prices  and  abundant  supplies  freed  the  Ad- 
ministration to  stand  back  and  enjoy  the 
economic  fruits  of  cheap  energy. 

While  the  Administration  touts  its  decon- 
trol of  oil  prices  as  a  big  cause  of  today's 
cheery  oil  picture,  this  is  roundly  disputed. 
The  President,  whose  decontrol  ^erely  fin- 
ished what  Carter  began,  is  seen  as  having 
lucked  out  by  entering  office  at  almost  ex- 
actly the  moment  when  world  oil  prices 
peaiked. 

"It  is  part  of  the  luck  of  the  President 
that  he  came  into  office  after  OPEC  had  al- 
ready set  into  motion  a  process  that  would 
result  in  a  diminishing  U.S.  appetite  for  oil." 
said  Edward  N.  Krapels.  president  of  Energy 
Security  Analysis  Inc.  in  Washington  and  a 
leading  analyst  on  the  subject. 
reliance  on  imports 

The  collapse  of  prices  in  late  1985  changed 
the  game,  unleashing  forces  that  have  dra- 
matically increased  U.S.  reliance  on  import- 
ed crude.  Since  then,  leading  energy  offi- 
cials in  the  Administration  have  clashed 
publicly  on  what  it  means. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Donald  P.  Hodel 
warns  darlily  that  the  import  surge  will  lead 
to  shortages.  But  Energy  Secretary  John  S. 
Herrington  sees  an  indefinite  period  of  plen- 
tiful supplies  of  imported  oil  from  a  more 
stable  Middle  East. 

In  fact,  a  faith  in  free  markets  has  con- 
vinced some  that  the  nation  should  worry 
less  about  its  increased  reliance  on  imported 
oil  and  enjoy  the  stuff  because  it  is  cheaper 
to  produce  than  our  own.  Rather  than  tear 
up  Alaska  and  California  coastal  waters 
looking  for  more  oil.  we  can  save  it  for  a  real 
crisis.  Besides,  the  horror  stories  about 
scarce.  $100-a-barrel  oil  and  an  omnipotent 
OPEC  by  the  mid-1980s  were  wrong. 

And  the  decontrol  of  prices  since  the  oil 
shocks,  some  argue,  will  tend  to  self-correct 
the  swings  in  oil  markets,  driving  down 
demand  and  boosting  supplies  when  prices 
surge.  That  is  supposed  to  protect  the 
nation  from  extreme  energy  jolts. 

BOTCHED  FORECASTS 

Krapels.  who  served  in  the  former  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  says  of  the  botched 
forecasts:  "That  experience  turned  even 
people  like  me  into  a  schizophrenic.  The 
economist  in  me  says  let's  import  iJl  the 
cheap  oil  we  want." 

But,  referring  to  the  political  volatility  of 
the  Middle  East  and  the  self-protective  po- 
litical instincts  of  the  United  States.  Kra- 
pels adds:  "The  political  scientist  in  me  says 
that's  naive." 
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For  that  reason,  the  surge  in  oil  imports 
worriee  those  in  and  out  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. Its  1987  report.  "E^nergy  Secu- 
rity"—written  by  then-Deputy  Energy  Sec- 
retary William  F.  Martin,  now  a  top  energy 
adviser  to  Bush— drew  compliments  for  set- 
ting out  the  potential  problems  posed  by 
rising  importe  and  analyzing  the  world 
energy  picture. 

But  it  was  attacked  for  stating  the  obvious 
without  any  hard  prescriptions  to  head  off 
the  escalating  dependence  on  Middle  East 
crude.  To  critics,  the  document  symbolized  a 
complacent  or  non-existent  energy  policy. 

"It  was  a  terribly  bland,  indifferent  docu- 
ment," said  Pentagon  consultant  James  S. 
Crltchfield,  longtime  energy  officer  for  the 
CIA  and  former  head  of  CIA  operations  in 
the  Near  East  and  Eastern  Europe.  He 
added:  ^  ^         . . 

"Nobody  in  the  U.S.  government  has  said 
anything  profound  or  Important  about 
energy  In  several  years." 

Meanwhile,  the  Administration  has  ended 
subsidies  for  alternative  energy  projecU  and 
slashed  spending  on  conservation  research 
and  development  by  70%.  saying  the  oU  glut 
lessened  the  need.  It  shifted  the  emphasis 
to  long-range,  high-payoff  research  in  such 
fields  as  superconductivity. 

Private  Industry  has  not  picked  up  the 
energy  research  ball  as  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration had  postulated,  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study  concluded  last  year. 
And  the  government's  relaxation  of  auto 
fuel  economy  standards  has  eased  the  re- 
search pressure  on  auto  firms,  which  do 
most  research  into  auto  fuel  efficiency. 

The  most  important  gain  in  energy  securi- 
ty under  Reagan— growth  of  the  U.S.  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  to  a  current  550 
million  barrels— owes  more  to  Congress  than 
to  a  budget-cutting  Administration,  which 
tried  to  slow  or  freeze  the  filling  of  the  salt- 
cavern  storage  areas.  Meanwhile,  nuclear 
weapons  programs  grew  to  account  for  two- 
thlrefe  of  the  Energy  Department  budget. 

(Although  Congress  attacked  the  Adminis- 
tration for  backpedallng  on  energy,  lawmak- 
ers themselves  approved  higher  speed 
llmlte.  boosting  gasoline  consumption 
further.) 

ACTIONS  MISS  MARK 


Thus  the  actions  of  the  1970s  and  1980s- 
repeatedly  missed  the  mark,  leaving  the 
nation  with  no  clear  direction  at  a  critical 
juncture  on  the  world  oil  scene,  according  to 
Rep.  Philip  R.  Sharp  (D-Ind.),  chairman  of 
the   House   subcommittee   on   energy   and 

power.  ^    . , 

Sharp  said  that  the  nation  over-reacted  in 
the  1970s  and  under-reacted  in  the  1980s, 
and  added:  "This  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  next 
generation  of  problems— shortages  or  high 
prices  and  crash  programs  to  catch  up  m 
the  1990s."  ^     .       ,      . 

Sharp  and  others  say  that  today  s  calm  is 
an  opportunity  to  build  a  sensible,  balanced 
energy  policy  and  head  off  the  storm.  But 
the  debate  so  far  reflects  the  familiar  ten- 
sions between  the  short-term  need  to  find 
more  oil  and  the  long-term  need  to  quit 

using  It.  ... 

If  the  lack  of  a  current  oil  crisis  creates  in- 
ertia the  environment  and  the  fiscal  crisis 
are  serving  as  a  sort  of  proxy.  Two  of  the 
major  energy  options  on  the  nations 
agenda-limiting  the  use  of  fossU  fuels  and 
slapping  a  higher  tax  on  gasoline-are 
driven  by  those  hotter  Issues. 

Last  summer's  record  heat  and  drought, 
seen  by  some  as  more  evidence  of  global 
warming,  triggered  a  wave  of  proposals  in 
Congress  to  limit  the  use  of  fossU  fuels,  like 


coal  and  oil,  that  contribute  to  the  so-called 
greenhouse  effect,  the  trapping  of  reflected 
solar  radiation  by  atmospheric  gases. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  staying 
power  the  global  warming  issue  will  have  In 
the  oil  debate.  Coal,  not  oil,  may  be  the 
bigger  culprit  in  the  greenhouse  effect.  But 
oil's  other  environmental  shortcomings  are 
being  raised  anew  as  a  red  flag. 

Martin,  Bush's  adviser,  says:  "Energy  is 
very  much  an  environmental  Issue  in  many 
quarters  today." 

The  environment  bolsters  the  case  for  per- 
haps the  most  widely  supported  energy  Ini- 
tiative: a  bigger  role  for  natural  gas  in  place 
of  oil.  This  was  one  area  of  agreement  be- 
tween Bush  and  Democratic  opponent  Mi- 
chael S.  Dukakis. 

Natural  gas  is  Increasingly  seen  as  a  nifty 
answer  to  several  energy  problems  because 
it  Is  plentiful  and  bums  more  cleanly  than 
oil  or  coal.  There  may  be  as  much  natural 
gas  left  in  the  United  States  as  there  is  oil, 
and  the  Infrastructure  to  deliver  it  is  In 
place. 

"Natural  gas  has  become  the  new  swing 
fuel,  the  hinge  where  energy  and  the  envi- 
ronment coincide, "  said  Daniel  Yergln. 
president  of  Cambridge  Energy  Research 
Associates  in  Massachusetts. 

But  the  potential  is  limited.  Policies  urged 
by  Bush's  advisers  to  expand  the  uses  for 
gas  would  displace  less  than  one-ninth  of 
today's  U.S.  oil  consumption.  Only  a  major 
role  for  natural  gas  to  fuel  cars— technologi- 
cally possible  but  uneconomical  today— 
would  make  a  big  dent  In  oil  consumption. 

Bush  backs  oil  exploration  In  such  areas 
as  the  Alaska  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and 
he  endorses  a  package  of  tax  Incentives  and 
relief  for  hard-hit  Independent  oil  produc- 
ers. This  puts  him  at  odds  with  many  envi- 
ronmentalists and  those  charged  with  nar- 
rowing the  budget  deficit. 

To  appease  environmentalists.  Bush  has 
already  moved  to  limit  drilling  off  the  Cali- 
fornia shores.  To  appease  the  budget 
makers,  he  is  being  urged  to  agree  to  a  big 
hike  in  the  current  9.1-cent-a-gallon  federal 
gasoline  tax. 

Seen  as  a  way  to  undercut  Americans'  re- 
surgent demand  for  oil,  a  gasoline  tax  hike 
has  credibility  with  the  likes  of  Alan  Green- 
span, Paul  A.  Volcker  and  Rep.  Dan  Rosten- 
kowski  (DILL.)  only  because  a  penny  a 
gallon  raises  $1  billion  a  year.  A  50-cent  tax 
would  be  a  powerful  tonic  for  problem  No.  1, 
the  budget  deficit. 

Compared  to  the  1970s,  advocates  believe 
a  big  tax  increase  would  be  less  burdensome 
to  the  economy  because  gasoline  costs  less 
In  real  terms  than  at  nearly  any  time  since 
1935.  And  it  would  remove  a  sore  point  with 
Europe  and  Japan,  which  control  gasoline 
use  with  heavy  taxes  that  make  motor  fuel 
two  to  three  times  costlier  than  in  this 
country. 

Whatever  its  fiscal  virtues,  some  question 
the  value  of  the  gasoline  tax  as  energy 
policy,  arguing  that  a  tax  large  enough  to 
significantly  cut  gasoline  usage  would 
amount  to  political  suicide.  Hundreds  of  or- 
ganizations are  opposed.  And  it  would  do 
nothing  for  oil  and  gas  exploration. 

Support  for  nuclear  power,  meanwhile,  is 
barely  audible.  Nuclear— despite  its  advan- 
tage in  alleviating  global  warming  and  acid 
rain  by  displacing  coal  In  the  production  of 
electricity— gets  this  limp  embrace  from 
President-elect  Bush:  "We  mustn't  Ignore 
nuclear  power,  either." 

A  familiar  assortment  of  other  energy 
ideas  is  backed  by  the  usual  groups,  which 
generally  line  up  as  producers  versus  con- 
sumers. 


At  November's  energy  crisis,"  the  produc- 
ers wanted  an  oil  price  floor,  greater  access 
to  public  land  for  drilling,  deregulation  of 
natural  gas,  incentives  to  capture  more  oil 
from  old  fields,  a  new  generation  of  nuclear 
reactors,  more  money  for  energy  research 
and  development  and  getting  clean-coal 
technology  to  market. 

The  environmental  and  consumer  group 
wanted  a  stlffer  auto  gas-guzzler  tax  and 
gas-sipper  rebate;  tougher  efficiency  stand- 
ards for  cars,  appliances  and  buildings;  pro- 
tection of  public  lands  from  drilling;  more 
funds  for  resarch  In  renewable  forms  of 
energy  such  as  solar  and  wind,  and  a 
"carbon  user's  fee." 

If  there  is  a  consensus  on  how  to  weave 
such  narrow  Ideas  together,  it  is  that  the 
problem  is  international  and  that  solutions 
should  encourage  the  full  range  of  energy 
options,  not  favor  one  form  over  the  next. 

Sharp  says  energy  policy  must  recognize 
that  "a  French  nuclear  plant  and  a  Japa- 
nese advance  In  photovoltaics  and  a  U.S.  Im- 
provement in  automobile  fuel  efficiency  all 
contribute  to  a  reduction  of  world  oil 
demand." 

Martin  says:  "Your  success  is  gauged  by 
the  dependence  of  the  [Western]  nations  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  can't  be  just  oil.  It  can't 
be  just  domestic." 

In  fact,  some  of  the  most  Important  steps 
this  country  can  take  should  be  directed 
overseas,  many  energy  experts  argue.  Be- 
cause we  must  have  Imported  oil,  one  school 
says  the  nation  should  focus  on  getting 
more  of  those  imports  from  outside  more  of 
those  Imports  from  outside  the  Middle  East 
by  pushing  foreign  oil  exploration,  as  Japan 
does,  or  arraglng  long-term  supply  deals. 

One  Idea  is  forgiving  bank  debt  in  Venezu- 
ela or  Mexico  for  assured  supplies  of  crude 
oil  or  natural  gas.  With  dollars  and  other 
support,  Venezuela's  enormous  reserves  of 
heavy  crude  oil  could  vastly  improve  the 
energy  security  of  the  United  States,  said 
Henry  Schuler,  a  former  oil  executive  now 
at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Internation- 
al Studies. 

"I'm  much  more  interested  in  expanding 
supply  than  in  managing  shortages," 
Schuler  said. 

The  energy  implications  of  glasnost  have 
not  even  been  touched  on.  said  ex-CIA  man 
Critchfield.  The  rudimentary  oil  and  gas 
technology  employed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  has  left  in  the  ground  untold  bil- 
lions of  barrels  of  oil  that  could  be  recov- 
ered by  modem  techniques,  significantly  in- 
creasing the  world's  pool  of  non-OPEC 
crude  oil,  he  said. 

•There  has  not  been  a  standing  back  and 
looking  at  energy  in  this  changing  context," 
said  Critchfield.  "The  Eurasian  land  mass  is 
not  nearly  as  well  explored  as  North  Amer- 
ica." 

Although  the  alarm  over  U.S.  reliance  on 
Middle  Eastem  oil  sometimes  conveys  a 
military  danger,  most  experts  say  the  real 
threat  is  economic.  Nor  are  we  "running  out 
of  oil"  in  the  sense  that,  one  day.  It  will  all 
be  gone. 

The  world  has  several  hundred  years' 
worth  of  oil  that  can  be  pried  from  sand, 
shale  and  other  underground  vaults  if  socie- 
ty is  willing  to  pay  $50  or  $100  a  barrel.  The 
Westem  Hemisphere  has  plenty  of  such  oil 
In  places  like  AlberU.  Colorado  and  Venezu- 
ela. Eventually,  this  pricey  oil  will  rise  or 
fall  in  competition  with  whatever  alterna- 
tives emerge. 

"Rather  than  strightforward  exhaustion 
of  oil  resources,  the  genuine  concern  for  the 
next  several  decades  should  be  that  most  of 
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the  world's  cheapest  oil  reserves  and  poten- 
tial resources  are  located  in  the  unstable 
Persian  Gulf. "  said  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tions  energy  security  report. 

The  dangers  of  this  reliance,  said  a  1987 
report  by  the  Aspen  Institute,  lie  in  three 
overlapping  areas:  the  long-term  economic 
shock  caused  by  a  radical  swing  in  price,  the 
ease  with  which  oil  shipments  from  distant 
lands  could  be  cut  off  and  the  limits  im- 
posed on  U.S.  foreign  policy  as  the  West's 
dependence  on  Middle  East  oil  grows. 

Are  we  worried?  The  opinion  research  of 
Ethel  Klein,  associate  professor  of  political 
science  at  Columbia  University,  is  cited  by 
both  oil  and  environmental  interests  to 
show  that  the  public  is  agitated  about 
energy.  But  that  is  not  quite  right. 

She  says  it  is  a  more  remote  issue  than  It 
used  to  be  and  will  get  more  abstract  as  time 
passes  without  any  big  price  or  supply  prob- 
lems. 

People  are  "far  from  agitated,"  she  said. 
"It's  not  salient  the  way  it  was  in  other 
times.  It's  latent.  It  either  has  to  hit  the 
pocketbook  or  it  has  to  explode  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf." 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  DONWELLYl. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  3 
minutes  is  clearly  not  enough  time  to 
articulate  all  of  the  things  that  are 
wrong  with  the  Gephsu-dt  amendment, 
but  let  me  talk  about  a  few. 

One.  the  imposition  of  an  oil  import 
fee  violates  the  most  basic  tenet  of 
American  tax  policy,  and  that  tenet  is 
that  all  regions  of  the  country  will  be 
treated  neutrally  by  the  Tax  Code. 
Clearly,  a  $5  per  barrel  tax  on  import- 
ed oil  will  disadvantage  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  economically  to 
the  economic  advantage  of  another.  I 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  that  is 
bad  tax  policy. 

Second,  it  obviously  violates  the 
GATT  agreements  we  have  with  our 
allies. 

D  1610 

The  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  that  would  be  violated  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Gephardt  substi- 
tute would  encourage  and  probably 
guarantee  that  our  allies  will  respond. 
Third,  study  after  study  has  shown 
that  the  imposition  of  an  oil  import 
fee  is  probably  the  most  inefficient 
way  to  raise  revenue.  At  the  cost  to 
the  consumers  of  this  country  of  $35 
billion,  the  Federal  Treasury  will  only 
receive  $7  to  $8  billion.  It  is  totally  in- 
efficient. 

But  I  do  think  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  deserves 
credit  for  one  or  two  things  in  this 
amendment.  He  states  most  eloquently 
that  neither  in  this  budget  nor  during 
the  course  of  this  past  decade  have  we 
in  this  Congress  invested  enough  in 
the  domestic  needs  of  our  people,  and 
I  fear  we  will  pay  an  awful  price  for 
that  disinvestment  in  the  next  decade 
and  in  the  next  century. 

Second,  we  are  not  doing  enough 
about  the  energy  concerns  and  securi- 
ty of  this  country.  There  is  a  pending 


energy  crisis,  but  he  Gephardt  cure, 
let  me  suggest  to  my  friends,  is  worse 
than  the  disease.  This  idea  has  been 
floated  since  1959  under  President  Ei- 
senhower and  has  been  summarily  re- 
jected time  after  time  by  administra- 
tion after  administration.  It  is  bad  tax 
policy,  it  is  bad  trade  policy,  it  is  inef- 
ficient, and  it  should  be  overwhelming 
rejected  by  this  House. 

Let  me  just  say  in  conclusion  that 
President  Reagan  opposed  this  type  of 
taxation,  and  President  Bush  opposes 
this  type  of  taxation.  If  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  equity  in  our  Tax  Code, 
we  ought  not  to  disadvantage  one  sec- 
tion of  the  coimtry  over  another. 
There  will  be  enough  regional  econom- 
ic problems  that  this  Congress  will  be 
facing  in  the  course  of  this  year.  We 
need  not  make  the  fight  regional  or  in- 
dulge in  sectional  bias  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  oil  import  fee. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  that  I  agree  100  percent  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  said,  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  statement, 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  would  note 
again  for  the  record  that  it  violates 
the  bipartisan  agreement.  But  in  the 
case  of  this  particular  amendment, 
that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  Gep- 
hardt amendment  raises  taxes  and  it 
raises  spending,  and  those  are  two 
things  that  probably  all  Americans 
agree  should  not  happen  at  the  same 
time. 

As  the  previous  speaker  indicated,  it 
hits  the  oil-using  regions  and  indus- 
tries hardest,  those  who  are  resource- 
poor,  and  it  hurts  all  U.S.  industries 
and  makes  them  less  competitive  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  energy  con- 
sumers. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  is  sup- 
posed to  reverse  the  fortunes  of  Amer- 
ica and  make  us  more  competitive. 
The  net  effect  is  certain  to  make  us 
less  competitive.  And  if  we  like  infla- 
tion, we  will  love  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. Let  us  get  those  energy  prices 
up.  folks,  and  everybody  can  pay  more 
money.  Is  that  not  a  wonderful  thing 
for  our  economy?  Are  any  of  our 
people  ordering  inflation?  Are  any  of 
our  constituents  demanding  that  we 
have  more  inflation?  Well,  if  there  are. 
Members  can  help  them  by  voting  for 
the  Gephardt  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  antifree  trade  at 
a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  get  other 
nations  to  open  their  markets.  What 
will  happen  is  that  we  will  be  retaliat- 
ed against.  And  who  will  be  retaliated 
against?  Oh.  nobody  except  just  the 
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people  who  are  efficient  and  competi- 
tive in  this  country,  just  the  farmers, 
just  the  aerospace  people,  just  the 
high-technology  industries.  Those  are 
the  ones  that  will  pay  the  price. 

The  amendment  will  force  a  perma- 
nent taxation;  more  than  that,  the 
Gephardt  amendment  assumes  that 
these  costs  are  not  going  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  Anybody  who  be- 
lieves in  the  tooth  fairy  will  certainly 
subscribe  to  that  point  of  view. 

So  I  say.  with  regard  to  this  grand 
America-first  policy,  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  the  maker  of  the  amendment  is 
going  to  put  money  into  low-income 
programs,  because  he  is  surely  going 
to  create  a  lot  of  low-income  families. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  ZVi  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer], 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr,  Gephardt]  for  maybe 
bringing  forward  the  only  spirited  dis- 
cussion of  the  day,  although  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
Delluhs]  did  as  well  when  we  dicussed 
the  Black  Caucus  budget.  I  think  it  is 
healthy  for  us.  I  think  it  is  good  for 
us. 

I  have  three  reasons  why  I  am  sup- 
porting the  gentleman's  amendment. 
First  of  all,  it  brings  us  more  deficit  re- 
duction, and  $3  billion  here  and  $3  bil- 
lion there  starts  to  add  up  in  terms  of 
interest  rates  and  everything  else. 
Having  served  now  on  the  Budget 
Committee  for  some  time  and  being 
now  in  my  fifth  year.  I  realize  that  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  every  billion 
dollars  in  deficit  reduction  is  really 
hard  to  come  by.  So  an  extra  $3  billion 
in  deficit  reductions  is  a  plus. 

The  gentleman  brings  us  a  revenue 
raiser.  Whether  it  is  a  tax.  a  "duck."  as 
he  says,  whatever  we  want  to  call  it.  it 
makes  sense.  It  makes  sense  because  it 
will  force  us  to  conserve  energy  in  this 
country.  Anyone  who  has  looked  at 
the  amount  of  energy  that  we  con- 
sume in  this  country,  compared  to 
Europe,  for  example,  quickly  learns 
that  if  we  could  just  adopt  the  energy- 
efficient  standards  of  Europe,  we 
would  save  one-half  the  energy  we 
expend  in  this  country.  The  fact  is 
that  Europe  is  thriving  and  Japan  is 
thriving,  and  their  gasoline  prices  are 
fully  way  higher  than  ours. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
the  greenhouse  effect,  the  fact  that 
we  carmot  continue  to  rely  on  fossil 
fuels  the  way  we  do,  would  support 
this  revenue  raiser  as  making  sense.  It 
would  help  us  to  be  less  dependent  on 
foreign  oil  and.  therefore,  help  our 
balance  of  trade.  For  those  of  us  who 
make  speeches  about  the  imbalance  of 
trade,  this  is  a  way  to  resolve  or  at 
least  begin  to  resolve  that  issue. 

But  I  want  to  focus  on  what  the  gen- 
tleman  does   with   the   $6   billion   of 
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added  revenues,  he  gives  us  $6  billion 
that  we  desperately  need.  I  know  that 
I  speak  for  the  committee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
PANErTA],  because  there  were  so  many 
more  things  the  chairman  wanted  to 
do  in  this  budget,  things  that  he  felt 
needed  to  be  done,  things  that  were 
bold,  things  like  expanding  Head  Start 
so  that  we  could  accommodate  50  per- 
cent of  those  eligible.  We  know  the 
program  works.  We  know  what  it 
means  to  a  kid  to  get  a  head  start  in 
this  Nation.  It  has  been  20-plus  years 
since  we  started  the  program,  and  we 
know  the  people  who  go  to  Head  Start 
succeed.  How  wonderful  it  would  be  to 
do  that. 

The  gentleman  puts  money  mto  the 
environment  to  finally  begin  to  look  at 
the  global  warming  research  problem, 
what  we  need  to  do  to  save  our  society 
and  save  our  environment.  He  looks  at 
the  AIDS  budget,  and  he  understands 
that  we  need  to  do  a  lot  more  there.  I 
could  go  on  about  that,  but  I  will  not 
at  this  point. 

The  gentleman  looks  at  low-income 
energy  assistance  and  to  my  friends  in 
the  Northeast  who  are  worried.  He 
fully  funds  that  program  to  help  those 
who  will  need  low-income  assistance. 

He  looks  at  veterans'  programs.  My 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  made  the  case  so 
clearly  that  we  need  to  help  our  veter- 
ans. This  would  really  do  it. 

He  looks  at  science,  he  looks  at  mass 
transit,  and  he  raises  the  money  to 
pay  for  these  progrsons  through  a  rev- 
enue raiser  that  makes  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Panet- 
ta  budget.  I  was  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
it.  I  was  proud  to  help  craft  it.  I  think 
what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt]  does  is  to  take  the  Pa- 
netta  budget  and  make  it  better.  He 
does  the  things  we  desperately  wanted 
to  do  but  could  not  do.  I  urge  a  yes 
vote  for  the  Gepardt  amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 

XF  ifM  Ttf  ELL  Y 1 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Despite  the  recapture  provision  that 
raises  some  revenue  on  domestic  oil. 
and  the  programs  on  which  some  of 
the  revenue  is  spent,  the  key  issue  and 
the  only  real  issue  in  this  debate  is 
whether  or  not  you  support  an  oil 
import  fee. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  to  vote 
against  this  substitute;  most  of  them 
have  been  mentioned.  It  violates  the 
budget  agreement.  It  may  not  be  the 
best  agreement  in  the  world,  but  it  was 
the  best  that  could  be  produced.  All 
that  will  fall  apart  if  this  amendment 

passes.  ,         ^    , 

Second,  it  makes  those  who  vote  for 
it  look  like  they  are  pursuing  the  same 


old  tax  and  spend  policies  that  Con- 
gress has  been  accused  of  in  the  past. 
Third,  it  probably  violates  GATT 
and  would  therefore  subject  domestic 
manufacturers  to  trade  retaliation.  We 
have  already  found  that  to  be  the  case 
in  the  small  difference  in  the  Super- 
fund  tax  on  domestic  and  imported  oil. 
and  reportedly  the  administration  is 
working  on  a  proposal  to  equalize  the 
tax  to  avoid  threatened  retaliation. 

And  there  are  other  reasons  to 
oppose  the  substitute  as  well.  It  would 
probably  be  slightly  inflationary, 
reduce  gross  national  product  some- 
what, increase  unemployment  some- 
what, and  increase  the  competitive  dis- 
advantage of  some  industries  as  they 
compete  in  both  domestic  and  foreign 
markets. 

But  the  fundamental  reason  to 
oppose  this  amendment  is  a  regional 
one.  The  key  issue  here  is  the  imesca- 
pable  fact  that  an  oil  import  fee  trans- 
fers wealth  from  the  41  oil-consuming 
States  to  the  9  oil-producing  States. 
That  is  what  it  does.  And  it  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  me  nor  to  my  constituents. 
And,  of  course,  it  hits  those  who  heat 
with  home  heating  oil  the  hardest— es- 
pecially the  elderly  who  are  living  on 
fixed  incomes. 

Consequently,  for  all  these  reasons,  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  over- 
whelmingly vote  down  this  substitute. 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  IVi  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  E^mer- 
son]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. An  oil  import  tax  is  a  tax  that 
would  be  passed  directly  to  consumers 
most  adversely  affecting  those  who 
could  least  afford  it.  It  does  fall  dis- 
proportionately on  the  poor  and  those 
in  rural  areas,  those  who  of  necessity 
use  more  fuel  than  the  average  con- 
sumer. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte]  suggested  that  this 
amendment  may  represent  a  Missouri 
position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  speak  for  all 
of  Missouri,  but  for  my  part  of  it  I 
want  to  register  the  strongest  possible 
"no." 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  TorriceixiI. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  budget  before  you  and  that  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  reflects  two 
realities  of  American  life.  We  have  a 
budget  deficit,  and  there  is  a  general 
sense  that  there  should  be  no  general 
tax  increases.  Both  are  real  factors, 
but  they  are  not  the  only  problems 
before  this  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  day  we  speak  of 
competitiveness,  energy,  debt,  science, 
health,  education,  the  war  on  drugs. 
To  talk  of  those  issues  but  to  not  have 


them  reflected  as  priorities  of  this 
country  in  our  national  budget  is  to 
not  address  them  at  all.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  is  written  squarely  look- 
ing into  the  face  of  each  and  every  one 
of  these  national  priorities.  It  is  an 
honest  statement,  not  about  what 
people  would  like  to  hear,  about  what 
they  need  to  know  instead  in  America. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  is  not  the  first 
choice  of  some  of  my  colleagues  for 
raising  revenues,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  on  this  floor  today,  if  we  want  to 
preserve  important  programs,  have 
real  deficit  reduction,  it  is  the  only 
choice  remaining.  To  avoid  it  is  to 
accept  the  fantasy  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, that  we  can  ask  less,  do  less, 
and  somehow  accomplish  more. 

The  source  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]  has  identi- 
fied is  an  oil  import  fee  of  $5.  It  is  not 
popular  in  my  State  of  New  Jersey, 
but  it  is  profoundly  in  the  national  in- 
terest. I  share  the  concern  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Kentucky,  and  Massa- 
chusetts and  Michigan,  those  who 
have  cold  weather  States,  but,  if  we 
are  concerned  about  10  cents  on  a 
gallon  of  oil  next  winter,  think  about 
in  the  1990's  when  it  is  not  10  cents, 
but  no  oil  available  at  all. 

If  my  colleagues  are  concerned 
about  the  cost  of  education,  and  heat- 
ing and  classrooms  next  winter,  think 
about  the  cost  if  we  carmot  fully  fund 
education  this  year  and  in  the  years 
ahead.  Those  are  the  costs,  not  just 
for  our  State,  but  for  the  whole  coun- 
try; not  just  for  next  winter,  but  for 
the  whole  country;  not  just  for  next 
winter,  but  for  the  whole  next  genera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  variety  of 
benefits  to  the  gentleman's  budget. 
First,  of  course,  is  national  security.  In 
1989,  as  he  has  outlined,  we  will  have 
returned  to  the  1973  levels  of  oil  im- 
ports. Profoimd  foreign  policy  conse- 
quences will  follow,  but  in  some  re- 
spects we  will  be  in  a  worse  position 
than  in  1973.  U.S.  production  of  oil  is 
at  the  lowest  point  in  24  years.  What 
is  more,  it  has  shifted  to  the  most  vul- 
nerable international  sources.  It  ac- 
counts today  for  25  percent  of  our  na- 
tional trade  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 
This  is  a  realistic  approach.  It  makes 
sense,  and  it  is  the  only  honest  alter- 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  colloquy. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
PanettaI 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  support 
the  Chair's  budget,  but  I  do  want  to 
ask  this  question. 
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Does  the  budget  offered  by  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Gephardt],  freeze  the  COLA 
for  Social  Security  recipients,  civil 
servant  retirees,  railroad  retirees,  and 
military  retirees? 

I  Mr.  PANETTA.  No;  it  does  not 
freeze  it.  It  provides  for  full  COLA'S 
for  all  of  those  areas. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schxtmer]. 

Mr.  SCHXTMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  make  no  mistake 
about  what  this  amendment  does.  Cer- 
tainly it  raises  the  money,  the  $5.5  bil- 
lion that  the  gentleman  says,  and  puts 
it  in  the  Treasury,  and  then  it  takes 
another  $6  billion  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  oil  consumers,  our  constitu- 
tents,  and  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
oil  companies,  big,  medium,  and  small. 

If  my  colleagues  really  want  to  raise 
revenues  and  really  want  to  conserve. 
Mr.  Chairman,  put  an  across-the- 
board  energy  tax  on  instead  of  giving 
$5  billion  to  the  Treasury  and  $6  bil- 
lion to  the  oil  producers.  Give  the  full 
$11  billion  to  the  oil  producers.  A  tax 
on  imports  is  robbery  because  what  it 
says  very  simply  is  that  we  are  more 
concerned  with  giving  some  companies 
extra  profits  than  we  are  with  raising 
revenues  or  with  conservation.     • 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  misguided 
amendment.  I  am  sort  of  ashamed 
that  it  is  on  the  floor  when  there  are 
so  many  other  ways  to  raise  revenues 
that  were  not  allowed  on  the  floor, 
and  we  should.  Mr.  Chairman,  roundly 
vote  this  down. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  \Vt  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapmah]. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  Just  take  my  minute  and  a  half  to 
address  what  I  think  most  of  the 
American  people  sent  most  of  the 
Memt>ers  of  this  House  here  to  do. 
That  is  to  address  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  critical  two  issues  that  we 
face.  That  is  the  twin  deficits— our 
budget  deficit,  which  is  astronomical, 
and  our  trade  deficit,  which  has  cre- 
ated so  much  mischief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gephardt  substi- 
tute addresses  both  of  these  deficits  in 
a  positive  way.  Someone  asked.  "What 
do  we  do  about  trade?"  One-third  of 
our  trade  deficit  is  due  to  the  purchas- 
ing of  imported  oil.  Some  $50  billion  of 
our  trade  deficit  this  year  will  be  for 
the  purchase  of  imported  oil.  We  do 
not  control  the  price.  The  free  market 
does  not  control  the  price  of  imported 
oil.  OPEC  controls  the  price,  and  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  6  months  price- 
shock  that  demonstrates  that  it  is  crit- 
ical that  we  regain  control  of  our  eco- 
nomic future  by  regaining  control  of 


the  strong  domestic  petroleum  indus- 
try. 

The  other  thing.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
our  budget  deficit.  The  Gephardt  sub- 
stitute is  a  positive  way  of  generating 
more  money  to  apply  on  the  deficit.  At 
the  same  time,  it  puts  a  new  initiative 
and  more  funds  into  critical  areas 
that,  I  think,  every  Member  of  this 
House  agrees,  we  wish  that  we  could 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  support 
the  Gephardt  substitute.  It  is  a  ration- 
al, smart  approach  with  national  secu- 
rity implications,  and  it  accomplishes 
a  positive  goal. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleihan  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me,  and  let  me 
compliment  him  for  offering  what  I 
think  is  a  very  important  amendment 
which  this  country  desperately  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  people  on  the 
budget  want  to  make  a  deal,  some 
people  want  to  make  progress.  Unfor- 
tunately I  think  we  have  made  a  deal 
not  to  make  progress  this  year,  at  least 
not  very  much  progress;  which  is  my 
consternation  with  the  entire  budget 
process.  With  this  amendment  itself, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  offers  us  an  alternative 
policy  that  would  really  address  our 
budget  problems. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  reduce 
the  trade  deficit;  second,  it  would 
reduce  the  budget  deficit;  third,  it 
would  provide  some  additional  added 
resources  for  much-needed  programs 
in  this  country,  and.  finally,  it  would, 
stimulate  much-needed  domestic  oil 
exploration. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  those  policies 
that  makes  sense  for  several  different 
reasons.  I  know  some  people  have 
stood  on  this  floor  and  said.  "This  is 
awful  for  agriculture."  "This  is  terri- 
ble policy,"  they  say,  "for  the  home 
heating  fuel  user  in  the  East."  But 
they  misunderstand  the  Gephardt 
amendment.  It  is  not  a  statute  but  an 
instruction  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]  that 
prohibits  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  from  constructing  an  oil  import 
fee  with  special  exemptions  for  agri- 
cultural users,  export  manufacturers, 
or  home  heating  fuel  consumers. 
There  is  nothing  that  prevents  that  at 
all. 

My  guess  is  that,  were  we  to  mark  up 
an  oil  import  fee,  we  would  do  it  in  a 
very  responsible  manner.  We  would 
recognize  regional  concerns  and  devel- 
op a  fair,  effective  import  fee. 

Some  people  come  on  the  floor  and 
say.  "We  like  a  big  gas  tax."  I  know 
why  they  do  that.  They  come  from 
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states  where  there  is  much  less  driv- 
ing than  in  other  States.  I  understand 
that. 
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Some  people  say  we  would  like  an  oil 
import  fee  regardless  of  regional  Im- 
pacts. Well,  I  understand  that  motiva- 
tion, too. 

Let  one  observe  that  the  oil  import 
fee,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gives  this 
country  many  benefits.  It  addresses 
the  budget  deficit.  It  reduces  the  trade 
deficit.  It  resurrects  domestic  drilling. 
It  does  a  number  of  things  for  this 
country  to  build  an  energy  security 
policy.  That  is  why  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt] 
brought  this  to  the  floor  for  debate. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  a  good  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  support  this 
amendment.  It  provides  needed  reve- 
nues. It  reduces  a  couple  deficits  and 
our  dangerous  and  growing  depend- 
ence on  oil  imports.  It  provides  some 
additional  help  to  produce  domestic 
exploration  at  a  time  when  this  coun- 
try needs  some  stimulus  in  domestic 
energy  activity,  because  drilling  is  at 
its  lowest  levels  in  two  decades. 

So  I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  V/i  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  an  excellent  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  For  the  last  8  years  we  have 
been  devoid  of  a  policy  for  energy  in 
this  country.  We  are  now  going  to  reap 
the  whirlwind. 

Every  time  there  is  a  problem  with 
oil,  the  price  will  go  up.  We  have  no 
comparable  national  domestic  explora- 
tion or  production.  If  you  want  to  keep 
getting  a  sharp  stick  in  the  eye  from 
those  who  control  oil.  especially  in  the 
Middle  East,  then  vote  against  the 
Gephardt  amendment,  and  5  years 
from  now  when  they  want  to  make  it 
$40  or  $50  a  barrel  and  strangle  us, 
and  those  poor  folks  that  these  people 
over  here  who  oppose  this  amendment 
are  talking  about  will  be  five  times  as 
many  and  will  have  no  jobs  because  we 
cannot  afford  any  oil  from  overseas 
and  we  will  not  have  any  domestic  oil 
of  our  own. 

Well,  go  ahead  and  vote  against  the 
Gephardt  amendment.  The  reality  is 
now  is  the  time  to  install  a  policy.  Now 
is  the  time  to  speak  up.  Now  is  the 
time  to  close  the  trade  deficit.  Now  is 
the  time  to  speak  up  on  behalf  of 
Americans  who  have  had  no  voice  in 
how  to  run  this  country  effectively 
with  American  jobs,  American  prod- 
ucts. 

I  might  add  one  thing.  What  wiU  we 
do  in  wartime  without  any  oil  flowing 
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into  this  country  because  it  cannot  get 
here?  We  need  our  oil  production.  We 
need  our  own  exploration  and  we  need 
folks  who  will  sell  it  to  us  for  less  than 
they  will  sell  it  to  us  from  overseas. 

I  urge  you  for  the  most  important  of 
reasons  to  vote  for  the  Gephardt 
amendment. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzin]. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
going  to  pay  higher  prices  to  some- 
body for  oil  in  America.  We  are  either 
going  to  pay  it  to  the  foreign  suppliers 
who  are  now  supplying  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  the  oil  to  this  country,  almost 
as  much  as  they  did  at  the  height  of 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  or  we  are  going 
to  pay  it  to  someone  here  in  America 
to  produce  oil  for  us.  That  is  the 
choice. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  says  that  it  is  time  for  us 
to  do  something  good  for  America 
when  it  comes  to  this  horrible  problem 
of  imported  oil.  He  is  saying  it  is  time 
for  us  to  do  something  about  encour- 
aging domestic  oil  and  gas  production. 
No,  there  is  not  a  recapture  provi- 
sion In  this  amendment.  It  is  some- 
thing we  could  do,  but  we  did  not  do. 
No,  there  is  not  an  exemption  for 
Veneruela,  Mexico,  or  the  good  old 
OPEC  nations,  who  did  not  embargo 
us,  but  it  is  something  we  could  do  in 
an  oil  import  tax  plan. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  is  saying  that  it  Is  time  for 
us  In  America  to  do  something  to  in- 
crease the  incentive  to  produce  our 
own  energy. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  We 
dropped  the  marginal  rates  from  90 
percent  when  Kennedy  was  President 
to  33  percent  a  couple  years  ago.  Now 
we  are  investing  67  cent  oil  in  invest- 
ment, rather  than  10  cents.  If  we  do 
not  do  something  to  encourage  it,  we 
are  down  the  tube. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Congressman  Gep- 
hardt's amendment  to  the  budget  res- 
olution. I  applaud  my  colleague's 
effort  to  achieve  a  number  of  impor- 
tant goals  in  his  amendment— helping 
our  depressed  domestic  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry with  an  oil  import  fee,  funding 
high  priority  programs  including  the 
war  on  drugs.  Medicare  and  science, 
and  further  reducing  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  an 
oil  import  fee  and  I  Introduced  a  bill 
early  in  this  Congress  to  establish  one. 
An  oil  import  fee  is  a  vital  component 
of  a  comprehensive  energy  policy  de- 
signed to  preserve  a  healthy  domestic 
oil  and  gas  industry  as  a  secure  foun- 
dation for  satisfying  our  Nation's 
future  energy  needs.  This  is  an  indus- 
try In  serious  trouble  at  the  moment. 


U.S.  oil  production  is  at  its  lowest  level 
in  a  quarter  century.  Less  than  half 
the  drilling  rigs  operating  just  3  years 
ago  are  active  today.  In  2  or  3  years, 
half  the  oil  consumed  in  this  country 
will  flow  from  foreign  rigs,  a  level  we 
have  never  seen  before.  By  the  turn  of 
the  century  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  may  reach  70  percent.  It  is  clear 
these  trends  present  a  significant  na- 
tional security  problem  which  we  can 
no  longer  ignore.  An  oil  import  fee  will 
help  turn  this  situation  around. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  health  of  the  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  industry  is  impor- 
tant to  the  entire  country,  not  just  the 
oil  patch.  By  allowing  our  domestic  in- 
dustry to  be  dismantled,  we  are  help- 
ing OPEC  get  back  in  the  saddle  again. 
As  the  cartel  reasserts  control,  oil 
prices  will  rise,  perhaps  sharply,  and 
we  will  be  Increasingly  at  the  mercy  of 
the  sheiks,  the  mullahs  and  the  Qa- 
dhafis  for  our  energy.  It  is  the  nonoil 
producing  regions  of  the  country  that 
would  suffer  the  most  if  this  scenario 
unfolds,  just  as  was  the  case  following 
the  two  earlier  oil  shocks. 

I  wish  to  add  a  cautionary  note,  Mr. 
Chairman.  There  has  been  talk  of  in- 
cluding a  recapture  provision  on  some 
domestic  production  as  part  of  Mr. 
Gephardt's  National  Energy  Security 
Program.  This  idea  deeply  troubles 
me.  A  recapture  provision  strikes  me 
as  a  thinly  disguised  windfall  profits 
tax.  I  fought  long  and  hard  to  get  the 
windfall  profits  tax  repealed  last  year. 
It  was  an  unfair  tax  and  a  disincentive 
to  domestic  production.  I  cannot  lend 
my  support  to  any  effort  to  reinstate 
this  kind  of  tax.  A  recapture  provision 
would  significantly  reduce  the  positive 
benefits  to  our  energy  industry  which 
would  flow  from  an  oil  import  fee. 
With  that  cautionary  note,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  national  issue.  Eight  years  ago  we 
had  over  4.000  rigs  producing  in  this 
country.  Today  it  is  around  700. 

We  are  soon  going  to  be  importing 
more  than  one-half  of  our  oil.  That  is 
a  dangerous  policy  for  us.  We  have  got 
to  do  something  to  help  the  domestic 
oil  industry. 

Now,  some  Members  have  stood  in 
the  well  today  and  said,  "Oh,  you  can't 
put  a  fee  on  imported  oil  because  the 
cost  of  home  heating  oil  would  go  up," 
and  they  flay  their  arms  and  they  give 
us  a  Don  Quixote  performance  be- 
cause they  say  Congress  just  cannot 
increase  the  price. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  need  to 
do  something  with  our  national  policy 
to  help  American  producers.  Perhaps 
there  are  better  ways  to  do  It  than  an 
oil  import  fee.  If  there  are,  I  would 
like  to  hear  them;  but  I  have  got  the 
feeling  that  when  we  offer  other  legis- 


lation that  will  be  an  incentive  for  the 
domestic  industry,  you  will  not  be 
about  to  find  any  of  those  people  who 
have  been  complaining  about  this  ap- 
proach with  a  sheriff's  posse  or  a 
police  escort.  There  will  be  some  other 
reason  why  they  do  not  wsuit  to  sup- 
port it. 

Now,  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
do  something  for  the  domestic  indus- 
try. This  is  a  modest  proposal.  It  does 
increase  oil  prices  iome.  We  ought  not 
to  kid  ourselves  about  that.  But  it  will 
help  the  budget.  And  it  is  bad  national 
policy  for  us  to  continue  to  allow  our 
production  to  go  down.  Soon  we  will 
produce  less  than  50  percent  of  the  oil 
we  use.  That  is  bad  national  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  4%  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  this  House  dis- 
patches the  Gephardt  amendment,  we 
will  have  a  vote  on  final  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  106.  the 
Budget  Committee's  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  tendency  for 
some  Members  to  say.  "Well,  nobody 
voted  for  my  amendment.  I'll  vote 
against  this  one.  I  can  find  something 
wrong  with  it  and  if  I  go  home  and 
vote  against  it.  somebody  else  will 
have  to  vote  for  it  and  I  have  a  free 
vote." 

I  would  like  Members  who  are  con- 
sidering taking  that  course  of  action  to 
consider  what  the  alternatives  are. 
After  the  Gephardt  amendment  Is  de- 
feated, you  will  simply  have  a  choice 
between  the  so-called  bipartisan 
budget  agreement,  agreed  to  by  the 
administration  and  my  congressional 
leaders,  and  embodied  in  House  Con- 
current Resolution  106,  or  you  will 
have  chaos.  A  vote  against  the  biparti- 
san agreement  is  clearly  a  vote  in 
favor  of  chaos. 

It  has  been  suggested  as  we  have  de- 
bated this  bill  that  there  is  nothing 
good  about  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 106,  that  everyone  is  going  to 
hold  his  or  her  nose  who  is  obliged  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  a  great  en- 
thusiast for  this  resolution.  I  think 
the  point  of  view  I  represent  had  to 
give  the  most  when  this  compromise 
was  arrived  at,  but  as  the  day  has  pro- 
ceeded I  have  become  more  and  more 
enthusiastic.  I  do  not  want  us  to  have 
to  take  a  sequester  across  the  board.  I 
do  not  want  to  have  to  raise  taxes  all 
the  more.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  into  na- 
tional security  requirements,  nor  to 
defeat  our  ability  to  perform  with 
international  programs.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  domestic  discretionary  programs 
reduced  by  reason  of  sequester. 

I  believe  that  this  House  should  be  a 
large  majority  and  I  hope  both  parties 
will  support  this  budget  resolution  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  that  remains.  It  is 
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not  the  best  conceivable.  We  could  not 
bring  forth  a  budget  that  every  one  of 
you  could  endorse  wholeheartedly.  We 
did  bring  forth  a  budget  resolution  I 
think  that  all  of  you  can  support,  at 
least  somewhat.  It  was  produced  in  a 
cooperative  way  between  Republicans 
and  E>emocrats,  between  people  and 
legislators.  It  was  produced  promptly. 
It  proved  to  the  world  that  we  can 
work  together  and  this  was  a  pretty 
disenchanted  world  that  thought  this 
Congress  could  not  work  together  be- 
tween the  parties  and  with  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

D  1640 

It  provides  hope  for  the  future  in  ar- 
ticle 13.  that  is,  we  will  immediately 
begin  discussing  fiscal  year  1991  and 
hope  that  we  can  bring  the  Members 
something  much  better  for  that  year. 

I  would  ask  each  Member  as  that 
Member  considers  the  vote  on  this 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  106  to 
consider  the  alternative  to  passing  a 
budget  resolution.  In  so  doing,  I  think 
they  will  want  to  support  the  biparti- 
san budget  agreement.  I  hope  they 
will.  I  intend  to.  not  halfheartedly,  not 
with  my  nose  held,  but  with  enthusi- 
asm that  it  was  the  best  procurable, 
and  that  we  can  do  better  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my  1  remaining  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Hatss]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, energy  policy  in  America  has  got 
to  be  Just  that:  policy,  not  reaction. 
We  have  to  plan  for  the  future  and 
not  react  to  yesterday. 

Right  now,  instead  of  the  Command- 
er in  Chief,  we  have  the  captain  of  a 
vessel  deciding  the  future  energy 
policy  for  this  country.  There  was  a 
time  only  a  decade  ago  when  way  more 
than  half  the  oil  consumed  by  Ameri- 
cans was  produced  by  States  like  mine 
in  Louisiana  where  we  were  dependent 
upon  the  hard  work  of  roughnecks 
who  paid  taxes  to  send  their  kids  to 
school  and  who,  if  necessary,  were 
willing  to  put  on  a  uniform  to  defend 
them.  Only  a  short  decade  later  now, 
more  than  half  the  oil  we  consume  is 
by  and  through  and  from  our  competi- 
tors whose  annual  financial  reports 
dictate  their  view  of  American  and 
who,  as  global  competitors,  care  about 
one  thing:  bottom-line  profit. 

When  the  next  crisis  comes,  I  will  go 
back  to  Iowa,  and  I  will  go  back  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  I  will  say  what 
we  said  before:  America's  future  has  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  pre- 
pared for  it  in  advance,  not  who  Just 
react  to  it  in  a  crisis. 

Kir.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the   Gephardt   amendment.    He    is   a 


very  close  friend  and  someone  I  deeply 
respect  in  terms  of  his  sincerity  and 
views.  He  also  has  been  willing  and 
strong  enough  to  offer  a  bold  sugges- 
tion here  in  terms  of  the  oil  import 
fee.  I  commend  him  for  his  courage, 
and  I  commend  him  for  trying  to  dis- 
tribute those  funds  into  areas  of  criti- 
cal domestic  needs,  but  I  am  opposed 
to  it  because  it  violates  in  a  fundamen- 
tal way  the  bipartisan  agreement  that 
was  worked  out  between  the  congres- 
sional leadership  and  the  White  House 
in  that  it  increases  revenues  beyond 
that  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also,  if  I  may, 
take  these  moments  to  conclude  with 
regard  to  the  budget  resolution  itself. 
I  think  the  amendments  that  have 
been  presented  here  before  the  Con- 
gress today  make  the  best  case  for  the 
budget  resolution  reported  out  of  the 
committee  and  that  is  now  before  the 
House.  There  are  no  other  alternatives 
that  are  acceptable  to  the  House,  and 
we  are  as  good  as  a  majority  of  the 
House  in  terms  of  what  can  be  en- 
forced in  a  budget  resolution.  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  no  majority  here  to 
do  it  through  gold  bonds  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  the  deficit.  It  is  clear  that 
there  are  Members  here  who  do  not 
want  to  increase  taxes  or  cut  defense 
more  than  what  we  have  in  this 
budget  resolution.  It  is  clear  that 
there  are  Members  who  do  not  want  to 
do  it  through  a  total  freeze  in  spend- 
ing on  domestic  or  defense  spending, 
and  I  think  it  will  also  be  rejected  in 
regard  to  the  issue  of  raising  an  oil 
import  fee  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
deficit  issue.  There  are  no  other  alter- 
natives. 

What  we  have  presented  in  the  com- 
mittee budget  resolution,  with  all  of 
its  limitations  and  while  it  is  not  per- 
fect, it  is  the  only  chance  for  us  to  ful- 
fill our  budget  responsibilities  under 
the  Budget  Act  and  to  avoid  failure 
and  to  avoid  crisis. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  key  argu- 
ments in  support  of  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  is  bipartisan.  It  has  been 
worked  out  between  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  with  the  President  and  the  con- 
gressional leadership.  It  does  produce 
deficit  reduction  in  terms  of  meeting 
the  Gramm-Rudman  goal.  It  protects 
the  priorities  that  we  care  about  in  the 
Congress  in  terms  of  meeting  the 
needs  in  this  country,  and  it  is  our 
only  hope  for  setting  the  stage  so  that 
we  can  develop  a  stronger  and  bolder 
approach  hopefully  in  the  future  in 
terms  of  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  of  those  rea- 
sons I  urge  the  Members  to  pass  this 
budget,  because  it  fulfills  the  agree- 
ment that  has  been  worked  out  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress, 
but,  more  importantly,  it  fulfills  our 
responsibilities  under  the  Budget  Act 
to  produce  a  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
opposition  to  the  oil  import  fee  proposed  by 
my  friend  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Gephardt. 

While  I  commend  Mr.  Gephardt  for  his  at- 
tention to  such  high-priority  programs  for  jobs, 
health  care,  and  education,  I  object  to  the 
method  with  which  he  proposes  to  raise  funds 
fof  these  programs. 

An  oil  import  fee  would  raise  energy  prices 
in  all  States,  but  it  would  be  especially  damag- 
ing to  States  in  the  Northeast  region  of  the 
country.  These  States  consume  more  oil  than 
they  produce. 

The  oil  import  fee  proposed  in  this  substi- 
tute would  shift  billions  of  dollars  from  these 
oil  consuming  States  to  those  States  which 
produce  nrrore  oil  than  they  consume.  There 
are  only  nine  net  oil-producing  States  in  the 
whole  country. 

A  $5  per  barrel  oil  Import  fee  would  be  dev- 
astating to  the  economies  of  the  Northeast 
States.  My  State,  Pennsylvania,  would  be  one 
of  ttie  hardest  hit  in  the  Nation.  Pennsylva- 
nta's  economy  would  lose  $1.1  billion  annually 
at  a  cost  of  $93.25  a  year  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  State. 

Low-income  families,  senior  citizens  and 
people  on  fixed  incomes— those  that  the  Gep- 
hardt substitute  seeks  to  aid— would  bear  the 
brunt  of  an  oil  import  fee.  These  individuals 
pay  a  larger  share  of  their  ir>come  for  energy, 
and  an  increase  in  gasoline  and  home  heatir>g 
oil  prices  is  something  they  cannot  afford.  In 
addition,  an  oil  import  fee  would  raise  prices 
on  all  products,  putting  even  more  strain  on 
the  lower  income  family  budget. 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  oil  import  fee  that 
benefits  some  States  at  the  expense  of  other 
States  is  good  energy  policy  or  good  budget 
policy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
Gephardt  substitute. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Gephardt  substitute,  which  advo- 
cates a  major  tax  ir^rease  through  a  fee  on 
imported  oil  and  petroleum  products. 

This  Congress  has  wisely  not  accepted  the 
idea  of  an  oil  import  fee  year  after  year,  rec- 
ognizing in  principle  that  it  Is  certain  to 
damage  the  national  economy,  cause  signifi- 
cant inflationary  increases  to  consumers,  and 
cut  deeply  and  disproportionately  into  the 
pocKetbooks  of  citizens  in  my  State  of  Maine 
and  other  States  throughout  the  Northeast. 

The  facts  speak  loudly  about  how  negative 
the  impact  of  a  fee  on  imported  oil  would  be, 
the  most  obvious  effect  being  a  dramatic  rise 
in  Xhe  price  paid  by  consumers  for  oil,  gaso- 
line, and  other  petroleum  products. 

However,  the  negative  effects  of  an  oil 
import  fee  would  be  felt  by  the  entire  econo- 
my Estimates  suggest  the  following:  National 
industrial  production  would  decline  by  an  aver- 
age of  2.5  percent  over  the  next  5  years;  infla- 
tion would  increase  at  an  annual  average  rate 
of  1.5  percent;  real  GNP  would  decline  at  an 
annual  average  rate  of  0.9  percent;  and  the 
economies  of  42  out  of  50  States  would 
shrink,  which  could  dampen  the  U.S.  record  of 
achieving  77  consecutive  months  of  economic 
expansion. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  effect 
such  a  fee  would  have  on  residents  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  where  the  costs  of  heating  oil 
and  gasoline  are  burdensome  enough  as  it  is. 
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spoken  loud 
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leagues   not 
pledge  at  this 

Supporters 
argued  that  it 
am  a  suppoi 
energy  efficie 

However,  i 
ment  has  ne< 
vation  and  ef 
area  have  be 
corporate  aul 
have  been  re 

Let  us  tak 
ures  to  cons 
laying  the  b 
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Chairman 
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Andrews 

Anthony 

Baker 

Barton 

BogKS 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Chapman 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX 

Combest 

Coyne 

Crockett 


Ackennan 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

AnnuAzio 

Applecate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 
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energy  prices 

ecially  damag- 

region  of  the 

more  oil  than 

in  this  substi- 
irs  from  these 

States  which 
nsume.  There 

States  in  the 


nse  in  opposi- 
which  advo- 
ugh  a  fee  on 
icts. 

accepted  the 
fter  year,  ree- 
ls certain  to 
cause  signifi- 
nsumers,  and 
tely  into  the 
tate  of  Maine 
Northeast, 
how  negative 
oil  would  be, 
dramatic  rise 
for  oil,  gaso- 
ts. 

ts  of  an  oil 
entire  econo- 
nng:  National 
le  by  an  aver- 
5  years;  infla- 
average  rate 
decline  at  an 
;ent;  and  the 
States  would 
J.S.  record  of 
I  of  economic 


It  would  be  simply  unconscionable  to  hike 
these  already  prohibitive  costs  to  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppoee  the  Gephardt  substitute. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Gephardt  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution. 

I  oppose  it  because  it  will  place  a  dispropor- 
tionate burden  on  the  frost  belt  region,  which 
has  a  high  dependence  on  imported  oil.  Why 
should  the  frost  belt  region  be  saddled  with 
this  revenue-raising  scheme? 

Like  any  sales  tax,  furthernrore,  this  tax  is 
regressive.  The  poor  pay  a  higher  percentage 
of  their  income  for  fuel  costs,  and  therefore 
this  tax  will  fall  disproportionately  on  the  poor. 

This  is  not  a  fair  and  equitable  method  of 
raising  our  revenues.  President  Bush  has 
spoken  loud  and  clear  on  the  issue  of  a  tax 
increase.  I  join  with  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues not  to  alter  President  Bush's  tax 
pledge  at  this  time. 

Supporters  of  the  amendment  have  also 
argued  that  it  will  increase  energy  efficiency.  I 
am  a  supporter  of  energy  conservation  and 
energy  efficiency. 

However,  in  the  past  8  years  our  Govern- 
ment has  neglected  eHorts  at  energy  conser- 
vation and  efficiency.  Federal  programs  in  this 
area  have  been  cut  by  some  70  percent.  The 
corporate  automobile  fuel  efficiency  standards 
have  been  relaxed. 

Let  us  take  up  these  fair,  effective  meas- 
ures to  conserve  energy  before  we  conskJer 
laying  the  burden  of  higher  fuel  prices  on 
those  least  able  to  carry  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  49,  noes 
.  373,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
I  [Roll  No.  42} 

AYES— 49 


Andrews 

Anthony 

Baker 

Barton 

Boggs 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Chapman 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Coyne 

Crockett 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 


Dorgan  (ND) 

Dymally 

Edwards  (CA) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Pord(TN) 

Frost 

Gephardt 

Hall  (TX) 

Hayes  (LA) 

HoUoway 

Hoyer 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

McCrery 

Ortiz 

NOES— 373 

Atkilts 

AuColn 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

BarUeU 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 


Owens  (OT) 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Richardson 

Sarpallus 

Ska«gs 

Smith  (FL) 

StenhoUn 

Tauzln 

TorriceUl 

Walgren 

WUson 

Wise 

Young  (AK) 


Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Bllbray 

Bilirakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Borski 


Bosco 
Brennan 
Broomfield 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Buechner 
Bunning 
Burton 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell  (CA) 
Campbell  (CO) 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clement 
dinger 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Costello 
Coughlln 
Courter 
Cox 
Craig 
Crane 

Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
DeFazio 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWlne 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
DingeU 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Doman  (CA) 
Douglas 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 
Eteerson 
Engel 
E:nglish 
Erdreich 
Espy 
Evans 
FaweU 
Feighan 
Fields 
FUh 
Flake 
Flippo 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Frank 
Frenzel 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Oejdenson 
Gekas 
Gibbons 
Glllmor 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Olickman 
Gonzalez 
Ooodling 
Gordon 
Goss 
Gradlson 
Grandy 
Grant 
Gray 
Green 
Guarini 


Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lacomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Laughlin 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ughtfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 


Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NY) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Faxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 
Rid«e 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Salki 

Sangmeister 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlff 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NJ) 


Smith  (TX) 
Smith  (VT) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Steams 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 


Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

DdaU 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 


Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 12 


Batemsin  McCurdy 

Florio  Michel 

Lewis  (CA)  Parker 

Marlenee  Pepper 


Roe 
Roybal 

Sensenbrenner 
Smith  (NE) 


D  1703 


Mr.  ENGEL  and  Mr.  COUGHLIN 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
Chair,  Mr.  Gray,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  106)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1990,  1991, 
and  1992,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 145,  he  reported  the  concurrent 
resolution  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  263,  nays 
157,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

BarUett 


[Roll  No.  43] 

YEAS— 263 

Barton 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

BUbray 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonior 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 


Brerman 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

CampbeU  (CA) 

Chandler 
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ChaiMnan 

CUrke 

Clement 

CUnger 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (BIO) 

Conte 

Coayers 

Cooper 

Couchlln 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

D«vta 

delaOam 

OeWlne 

DicUnaon 

Dicks 

DtnfeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Durbln 

DyMO 

Bekart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Encel 

Brdrelch 


Ftacell 
Faslo 
Feicban 
Fish 
Pteke 
FUppo 
FocUetU 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 
el 


Oalletly 

OaUo 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oillmor 

Oilman 

GIncrlch 

OUckman 

OonsUez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray 


Guarini 

Ounderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hammetschmldt 

Harris 

Bastert 

Batcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 


Alexander 
Applegate 
Armey 
Baker 


Beilenaon 

Bentley 

Bercuter 

BUirakis 

Brown  (CO) 

Banning 

Burton 

CampbeU(CO) 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Clay 

Coleman  (TX) 


HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

Houchton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Butto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Kaptur 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kkcdu 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

Lauchlln 

Leach  (LA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Liplnski 

Uvincston 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Machtley 

Madlxan 

Man  ton 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

M(Kno6key 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen(MD) 

McNulty 

Meyers 

MlUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Molinarl 

Mollohan 

Montcomery 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal  (NO 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetu 

Pashayan 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

NAYS-157 

Collins 

Combest 

CosteUo 

Courter 

Cox 

Crais 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeFailo 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman(CA) 

Douclas 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 


Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price 

PuneU 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rancel 

Ravenel 

Refula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridce 

Rlnaldo 

Rohrabacher 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Ruiso 

Salkl 

Sangmeister 

Sawyer 

SchUr 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Shuster 

Slslsky 

Skecn 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (MS) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith  (VT) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stokes 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Tanner 
Tauke 

Thomas  «CA) 
Thomas  (WY) 
Torres 
Traf  leant 
Udall 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
WaUh 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 


Dymally 

Early 

English 

Pawell 

Fields 

Prank 

Garcia 

Goes 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hanc(x:k 

Hansen 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hoagland 

HoUoway 


Hopkins 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (8D) 

Jones  (GA) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kolter 

Kyi 

I^Palce 

Lagomarsino 

I^ncaster 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

LIghtfoot 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Markey 

McCandless 

McHugh 

Mfume 

MlUer(OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 


Nagle 

Neal  (MA) 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Pallone 

Parria 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (NJ) 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Porter 

Poshard 

Ray 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Sabo 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sharp 


Shaw 
Shays 
Shumway 
Sikorskl 
Skaggs 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (LA) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Spence 
Spratt 
Staggers 
Stark 
Steams 
Stenholm 
Studds 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (OA) 
TorrtceUi 
Towns 
Traxler 
Visclosky 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watklns 
Weiss 
Wheat 
WiUlams 
Wilson 
Yates 
Young  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING-14 


Bateman 
Florio 
Morton 
Lewis  (CA) 
Marlenee 


McCurdy 

Michel 

Parker 

Pepper 

Roe 
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Roybal 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Smith  (NE) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  Vote: 

Mr.  Parker  for.  with  Mr.  Sensenbrenner 
against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  Marlenee 
against. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  for,  with  Mr. 
Florio  against. 

Mr.  SKELTON  and  Mrs.  BYRON 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

Mr.  RAY  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "nay." 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


UMI 


CONGRESSIONAL  LIAISON  ON 
THE  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 
QUINCENTENNIAL 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  announce  that  I 
have  requested  the  following  Members 
to  serve  as  congressional  liaison  on  the 
Christopher  Columbus  Quincenten- 
nial: 

Mr.  FoGLiETTA  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman; 

Mr.  Fascell  of  Florida: 

Mr.  CoNTE  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  Gonzalez  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Annunzio  of  Illinois; 

Mrs.  BoGGS  of  Louisiana; 

Mr.  Florio  of  New  Jersey; 

Mr.  Russo  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Vemto  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  Garcia  of  New  York; 


Mr.  Molinari  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia; 
Mrs.  Morella  of  Maryland;  and 
Ms.  Pelosi  of  California. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlis,  and 
include  extraneous  material,  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  106,  the  con- 
current resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lancaster).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
leader  and  by  direction  of  the  Republi- 
can conference,  I  offer  a  privileged  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  148)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  148 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Bill  Grant  of 
Florida. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Craig  Thomas  of  Wyoming. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: Craig  Thomas  of  Wyoming;  and  John 
J.  Duncan,  Jr.  of  Tennessee. 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  Ron 
Machtley  of  Rhode  Island. 

Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs:  Bill 
Paxon  of  New  York. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  216 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  216,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
April  1989,  as  "Pair  Housing  Month." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA 
TION  TO  EXTEND  AGRICUL 
TURE  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GUCKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  along  with  several  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  extend  the 
1988  Agriculture  Disaster  Assistance 
Program  to  1989  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soy  beans,  and  alfalfa,  as  well 
as  continuing  other  provisions  of  the 
1988  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  drought  of  devastat- 
ing proportions  is  now  occurring  in  the 
Central  and  Southern  Plains,  with  pre- 
cipitation at  the  lowest  level  in  over  40 
years  in  some  places.  In  my  own  State 
of  Kansas,  the  disastrous  impact  on 
our  winter  wheat  crop  may  see  a  re- 
duction of  50  percent  of  that  crop, 
which  could  cause  the  loss  of  nearly 
$600  million  of  revenue  in  my  own 
State  alone.  These  losses  caused  by 
dry  weather,  freeze,  and  tremendous 
winds  which  create  serious  problems 
because  of  dry  weather  not  only  affect 
my  part  of  the  country  but  other  parts 
of  the  upper  Midwest,  and  even  some 
parts  of  the  Southeast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  this  legis- 
lation today  in  the  hopes  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  finally  see  that  ex- 
tending this  disaster  assistsuice  pro- 
gram is  necessary  and  important  for 
our  country's  farmers,  and  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  hold  hearings  and  move  this 
legislation  into  law. 


LEGISLA- 
\GRICULr 
5ISTANCE 

and  was 
the  House 
md  extend 


'legislative  program 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  in  order  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  at  some 
point  to  find  out  exactly  what  the 
schedule  will  be  next  week  and  in  the 
hopes  that  our  Members  might  discov- 
er exactly  what  we  will  be  doing  next 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader  to  discuss  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  whip  for  yielding. 

I  would,  of  course,  as  Members 
know,  indicate  that  this  complete  the 
program  for  this  week.  The  House  will 
not  be  in  session  tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon.  There  is  no  legislative  business 
scheduled. 

On  Tuesday.  May  9.  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  and  consider  two  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  as  fol- 
lows: ^^ 

HJl.  972.  to  increase  the  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  settle 
claims  for  damages  resulting  from  law 
enforcement  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice:  and 

H.R.  1385.  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment    to    the    Martin    Luther 


King.  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission 
Extenstion  Act. 

Recorded  votes  will  be  postponed 
until  after  debate  on  these  two  suspen- 
sions. 

After  these  suspensions  are  debated, 
we  will  consider  H.R.  7.  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act 
amendments,  under  an  open  rule,  with 
1  hour  of  debate.  Following  that,  as  I 
said,  we  will  take  any  votes  ordered  on 
the  suspensions  debated  earlier. 

On  Wednesday,  May  10.  the  House 
will  meet  at  2  p.m.  and  consider  H.R. 
2072.  the  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations,  fiscal  year  1989.  sub- 
ject to  a  rule. 

On  Thursday.  May  11.  the  House 
will  meet  at  10  a.m..  and  after  it  con- 
venes the  House  will  be  in  recess  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  House  will  re- 
convene for  legislative  business  at  11 
a.m.  and  consider  House  Resolution 
87,  to  impeach  Judge  Walter  L.  Nixon 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi,  with 
1  hour  of  debate. 

We  will  then  bring  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  2,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  amendments. 

On  Friday,  May  12.  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session.  Any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  majority 
leader  a  couple  of  questions. 

First  of  all.  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers, particularly  those  on  the  west 
coast  who  are  concerned  about  getting 
out  at  a  reasonable  hour  on  Thursday 
so  they  can  get  to  the  west  coast,  is  it 
the  gentleman's  judgment  that  the 
business  on  Thursday  will  allow  them 
to  leave  fairly  early?  What  reasonable 
guess  might  we  have  as  to  what  time 
we  might  rise  on  Thursday  of  next 

W66k? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is  as- 
sumed that  if  the  program  is  complet- 
ed on  Wednesday  and  if  the  program 
that  I  have  announced  for  Thursday  is 
the  only  program  scheduled  for  that 
date,  we  should  be  able  to  adjourn  at  a 
relatively  early  hour.  I  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  a  precise  hour,  but  I 
assume  it  would  be  in  the  area  of 
around  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  All  right.  So  tenta- 
tively Members  might  look  at  3  or  4. 
although  the  leader  cannot  guarantee 
that? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  not  want  to  be  held  to 
that  time.  My  assumption  is  based  on 
the  present  schedule  as  armounced. 
but  as  we  usually  armounce.  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time  and  any  further  program  may  be 
annoimced  later. 

D  1730 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes.  and.  if  I  might 
pursue  in  the  bipartisan  spirit  that 
seemed  to  work  earlier  on  the  budget 


vote  today,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  could 
enlighten  us  at  all  on  the  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations 
from  two  standpoints. 

First,  I  note  that  there  might  be  a 
new  rule  requested  rather  than  bring- 
ing up  the  earlier  document  with  the 
Conte  amendment  in  order,  and  then, 
second,  we  on  our  side,  of  course,  are 
very  eager  to  see  a  dire  emergency 
supplemental  come  to  the  floor  that 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  veto  and 
that  would,  in  fact,  allow  us  to  help 
the  veterans  and  to  provide  some  addi- 
tional amount  of  money  for  the  war 
on  drugs  without  having  to  risk  a  Pres- 
idential voto.  and  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman might  comment  on  that  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich]  at  this  time  of  the 
precise  character  of  the  bill.  Action 
has  not  been  made  final  yet  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  We  are 
scheduling  it  at  this  time  because 
there  are  in  this  bill,  dire  emergency 
appropriations,  and,  because  of  the 
constitutional  requirement  that  the 
House  act  first,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  complete  action  by  next  week 
so  that  the  matter  can  be  considered 
by  the  other  body.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  be  completing 
action  on  it  very  soon,  and  of  course, 
the  members  of  that  committee  and 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  will  know 
at  that  time,  the  committee's  inten- 
tions. I  caimot  also  know  at  this  time 
because  the  committee  has  not  fin- 
ished its  work  that  describes  the  rule, 
but.  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich]  correctly  notes,  the 
probability  is  it  will  come  up  under  a 
new  rule. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  just  want  to  com- 
ment in  closing  on  my  side  that  we  do 
seem— on  Contra  aid.  and  today  on  the 
budget  and  a  number  of  places  where 
we  work  in  a  bipartisan  maimer— to 
have  had  some  notable  successes  in 
that  the  dire  emergency  appropriation 
is  a  bill  which  I  think,  if  it  is  properly 
written  in  a  bipartisan  way.  not  only 
will  speed  through  the  House,  but  the 
other  body,  and  then  it  will  be  signed 
with  remarkable  speed,  and  so  I  would 
hope  that  together  we  could  encour- 
age the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  try  to  develop  a  truly  limited  dire 
emergency  bill  and  to  produce  it  in  a 
bipartisan  way  which  both  leaderships 
could  support  enthusiastically. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]  are  well 
taken.  We  certainly  hope  that,  when 
the  bill  comes  from  the  House  on  the 
next  occasion,  it  will  have  strong  bi- 
partisan support. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
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ton  [Mr.  FoLTsr]  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  8.  1989 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lakcaster).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
nile  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
THURSDAY.  MAY  11.  1989 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday.  May 
10.  1989.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  May  11.  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  in  this  Chamber  former 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SPEAKER 
TO  DECLARE  RECESSES  ON 
THURSDAY.  MAY  11.  1989 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
on  Thursday.  May  11.  1989.  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  in  this  Chamber 
former  Members  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UMI 


MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC 
EQUITY  ACT  OF  1989 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday.  I  introduced  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Equity  Act  of 
1989.  I  have  received  approximately 
300  letters  a  week  on  the  Catastrophic 
Act  of  1988.  and  virtually  all  of  them 
are  critical  of  the  funding  mechanism 
that  is  now  law.  I  propose  that  we  step 


back  and  look  again  at  how  we  should 
fund  this  important  coverage,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  Senator  Bentsen's 
finding  that  the  revenues  generated 
from  the  act  are  far  in  excess  of  what 
is  necessary. 

The  truth  is.  senior  citizens  knew  ex- 
actly what  the  Catastrophic  Act  was 
about  all  along.  The  sad  reality  is  that 
we  are  about  to  take  dollars  from  their 
pockets  to  mask  the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  It  was  not  fair  before.  It  is 
even  worse  now. 

My  bill  will  delay  the  expanded  ben- 
efit coverage  under  Medicare  part  B 
and  the  supplemental  premium  for  1 
year.  It  will  also  mandate  the  GAO  to 
evaluate  the  cost  and  seek  alternative 
ways  to  fund  the  bill  that  would  be 
fair  and  equitable.  As  it  stands  today, 
the  Catastrophic  Act  does  not  meet 
that  test.  I  urge  your  suppdrt. 


COMMEMORATING  TAX 
FREEDOM  DAY 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Tax  Foundation  has  pro- 
claimed today  "Tax  Freedom  Day"  as 
a  means  to  draw  attention  to  the  enor- 
mous and  growing  tax  burden  that  the 
average  American  worker  faces  each 
year.  Tax  Freedom  Day  is  the  day  that 
the  average  American  worker  fulfills 
his/her  Federal.  State,  and  local  obli- 
gation to  the  tax  man  if  every  dollar 
earned  since  January  1  is  withheld  by 
the  Government. 

Joining  the  Tax  Foundation  in  ob- 
serving this  symbolic,  but  significant 
day,  is  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  which  ap- 
proved the  following  resolution  declar- 
ing May  4.  1989.  as  "Tax  Freedom 
Day"  throughout  Los  Angeles  County. 
As  the  board  of  supervisors  correctly 
points  out.  out  tax  dollars  serve  a 
public  benefit,  such  as  national  de- 
fense, education,  and  infrastructure. 

It  is  not  this  type  of  spending  which 
makes  Tax  Freedom  Day  important, 
but  the  fact  that  it  occurs  later  and 
later  without  significant  improvement 
in  these  important  programs.  The 
American  taxpayers  are  not  getting 
their  money's  worth.  For  example,  the 
Heritage  Foundation  submitted  a  rela- 
tively modest  proposal  to  save  $128  bil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget 
through  reforms  to  entitlement  and 
credit  programs,  privatization,  and  the 
elimination  of  obsolete  and  wasteful 
subsidy  programs.  Since  Congress  is 
unwilling  to  prioritize  and  make  hard 
choices.  Tax  Freedom  Day  is  increas- 
ingly becoming  a  day  of  mourning,  not 
celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  the  proclamation  ob- 


serving May  4.  1989.  as  "Tax  Freedom 
Day." 

Board  op  Sopervisors, 

County  or  Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles,  CA,  April  20,  198$. 
Hon.  David  Dreier, 

California  Congressional  Delegation,  Hoxise 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Dreier:  At  Its  meeting 
held  April  18.  1989.  at  the  suggestion  of  Su- 
pervisor Michael  D.  Antonovich,  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Board  of  Supervisors  declared 
May  4,  1989,  as  "Tax  Freedom  Day." 
throughout  Los  Angeles  County. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  Minute  Order  de- 
tailing this  action. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Larry  J.  Monteilh, 

Executive  Officer. 

Minutes    op   the   Board   op   Sih'CRvisors, 

County  op  Los  Angeles,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia 

At  its  meeting  held  April  18.  1989.  the 
Board  took  the  following  action: 

The  following  statement  was  entered  into 
the  record  for  Supervisor  Antonovich: 

"The  Tax  Foundation  in  Washington,  DC, 
has  announced  that  Tax  Freedom  Day  will 
be  observed  throughout  the  Nation  on  May 
4,  1989. 

"Tax  Freedom  Day  is  that  day  when  the 
average  American  begins  working  for  one's 
self.  In  other  words,  if  working  Americans 
paid  all  their  Federal,  State  and  local  taxes 
each  year  before  they  receive  their  take- 
home  pay,  they  would  go  without  a  pay- 
check this  year  until  May  4,  1989. 

"According  to  the  Tax  Foundation,  the 
■good  news"  is  the  fact  that  Tax  Freedom 
Day  a  year  ago  fell  on  the  year's  124th  day, 
although  that  was  May  3,  1988,  or  a  day  ear- 
lier, because  of  the  extra  day  included  in 
Leap  Year. 

"But  the  Tax  Foundation  says  the  'bad 
news'  is  that  Americans  are  losing  some  of 
the  ground  they  gained  during  the  middle 
years  of  this  decade.  Tax  FYeedom  Day  oc- 
curred on  April  30  and  April  28  respectively 
in  1983  and  1984.  It  slipped  back  to  May  1  in 
1985  and  1986  and  has  been  holding  its  own 
at  May  3  or  May  4  since  then. 

"According  to  the  Foundation,  the  aver- 
age American  worker  is  spending  the  first 
two  hours  and  43  minutes  of  each  eight- 
hour  working  day  to  pay  his  or  her  tax  bill, 
a  one-minute  increase  over  the  adjusted  fig- 
ures from  a  year  ago. 

"This  compares  to  the  one  hour  and  25 
minutes  of  labor  the  taxpayer  puts  in  on 
the  Job  to  pay  for  housing  and  household 
operations,  the  40  minutes  it  takes  to  earn 
enough  to  pay  for  transportation  or  the  39 
minutes  of  work  needed  to  finance  medical 
costs. 

"The  Federal  tax  take  is  expected  to 
reach  $1.03  trillion,  up  from  the  $962.5  bil- 
lion collected  a  year  ago.  State  and  local  Ju- 
risdictions will  rake  in  $543.9  billion  this 
year,  an  increase  of  nearly  $32  billion  over 
last  year's  take  of  $512  billion. 

"The  breakdown  of  how  the  American 
worker  distributes  his  hard-earned  wages: 

"2  hours,  43  minutes:  Taxes. 

"1  hour,  25  minutes:  Housing  and  House- 
hold Operations. 

"59  minutes:  Food  and  Tobacco. 

"40  minutes:  Transportation. 

"39  minutes:  Medical  Care. 

"24  minutes:  Clothing. 

"20  minutes:  Recreation. 

"50  minutes:  All  other  (Includes  personal 
care,  personal  business,  private  education 
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and  research,  religious  and  welfare  activi- 
ties, foreign  travel  and  savings). " 

Supervisor  Edelman  made  the  following 
statement: 

"The  Tax  Foundation  of  Washington, 
D.C.  Is  once  again  publicizing  Tax  Freedom 
Day  by  emphasizing  that  aU  of  a  taxpayer's 
1989  Income  up  to  May  4  of  this  year  will  go 
to  pay  taxes.  This  type  of  publicity  serves  to 
reinforce  the  Image  that  taxes  are  a  burden 
without  pointing  out  the  benefits  that  our 
taxes  fund.  These  benefits  Include  a  strong 
national  defense,  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, police  and  fire  protection,  roads, 
parks  and  libraries." 

After  discussion,  at  the  suggestion  of  Su- 
pervisor Antonovlch  and  on  motion  of  Su- 
pervisor Edelman.  seconded  by  Supervisor 
Hahn.  unanimously  carried  (Supervisor  An- 
tonovlch being  absent),  the  Board  declared 
May  4,  1989.  as  "Tax  Freedom  Day." 
throughout  Los  Angeles  County,  while  rec- 
ognizing the  important  benefits  we  all  re- 
ceive from  public  services  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

Further,  the  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Board  was  Instructed  to  communicate  the 
Board's  action  to  the  Tax  Foundation  and 
to  each  member  of  the  California  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 


posed  producer  assessment  on  soybean 
sales.  In  the  past,  Congress  has  ap- 
proved similar  programs  for  cattle- 
men, dairymen,  and  hog  producers. 
The  proceeds  from  this  program  will 
enable  soybean  producers  to  coordi- 
nate a  nationwide  program  of  soybean 
promotion,  research,  and  consumer  in- 
formation. I  am  confident  this  meas- 
ure will  go  a  long  way  to  developing 
new  soybean  products  and  increasing 
U.S.  soybean  sales  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  as 
the  representative  of  nearly  4.000  soy- 
bean farmers  in  the  First  District  of 
Maryland,  I  strongly  endorse  this  bill 
and  urge  my  colleagues'  support. 
Thank  you. 


SOYBEAN  PROMOTION  BILL 

(Mr.  DYSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks). 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Representative  Dan  Glickman,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee on  Wheat,  Soybeans,  and 
Peed  Grains,  and  Representative  Ron 
Marlenee,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  introduced  legislation  to 
create  a  nationwide  soybean  research 
and  promotion  program.  As  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  would  like  to 
corrunend  my  colleagues  for  their  ef- 
forts in  putting  together  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Over  the  past  decade,  there  have 
been  great  chsjiges  in  world  agricul- 
ture. Many  nations  and  regions  which 
were  once  net  agricultural  importers 
now  export  their  products  and  the 
guaranteed  American  agricultural 
export  market  no  longer  exists.  No- 
where is  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
export  of  U.S.  soybeans. 

Since  1982,  the  strong  world  demand 
for  soybeans  has  encouraged  many  na- 
tions to  increase  production  of  this 
commodity.  In  1988,  foreign  soybean 
acreage  reached  an  all-time  high  of  42 
million  acres,  a  56-percent  increase 
over  1982.  This  has  caused  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  world  soybean  market  to 
decline  from  66  percent  to  barely  over 
50  percent  at  a  loss  of  nearly  $1.9  bil- 
lion in  U.S.  farmer  income.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  committed  to  turning  this  sit- 
uation aroimd  and  the  passage  of  this 
bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

As  my  colleagues  review  this  legisla- 
tion. I  would  like  to  point  out  one  of 
its  most  important  features.  It  re- 
quires no  Federal  allocation.  This  pro- 
gram will  be  entirely  financed  by  our 
soybean   farmers   through   a  self-im- 


that  we  need  to  talk  about  more  fre- 
quently here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  thamk  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
this  is  not  the  Lebanese  doing  it  to 
themselves.  This  is  something  orches- 
trated, masterminded,  and  conceived 
by  the  Syrians  to  eradicate  a  whole 
country  and  a  whole  population  so 
that  they  can  take  it  over  themselves. 
The  world  must  condemn  them  and 
they  have  not  done  it  yet. 


SYRIA  NEEDS  TO  BE  TOLD  TO 

STOP  THE  GENOCIDE  OF  THE 

LEBANESE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  that  recognition  needs  to  be 
paid  once  and  for  all  to  the  tragedy 
that  is  going  on  in  Lebtuion.  For  the 
last  years,  approximately  13  of  them, 
the  Government  of  Syria  has  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  drive  that  country 
to  its  knees,  drive  out  the  good  people 
or  kill  them  and  take  it  over  them- 
selves. If  my  colleagues  will  look  at  a 
map  in  Syria  of  Lebanon,  there  is  no 
border  between  Syria  and  Lebanon, 
and  it  is  marked  as  Greater  Syria. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
have  died  in  that  country,  and  ulti- 
mately the  responsibility  is  the  Syr- 
ians who  have  led  the  fight  in  shelling 
and  killing  Lebanese,  and  no  one  has 
called  them  to  account,  not  the  United 
Nation,  not  their  neighbors  in  the 
region,  not  anybody. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues  have 
seen  in  the  last  few  weeks  a  number  of 
ads  in  Roll  Call  from  people  of  Leba- 
nese extraction  in  this  country  who 
are  crying  out  for  some  help  for  their 
country  as  they  watch  it  slowly  dying. 
We  need  to  help  those  people,  and 
Syria  needs  to  be  content  and  asked  to 
stop— not  asked,  but  told  to  stop  this 
genocide  of  Lebanese. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smith]  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith] 
for  focusing  attention  on  this  critically 
important  issue.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  in  California  with  a  number  of 
people  who  have  witnessed  the  horri- 
ble virtual  genocide  which  is  taking 
place  in  Beirut  at  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians,  and  I  think  it  is  something 


LOTTERY  WINNER  GRANTED 
POLITICAL  ASYLUM 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
in  America,  while  the  administration 
continues  to  forcibly  deport  thousands 
of  Salvadoran  refugees  back  to  their 
war-torn  homeland— and  while  they 
jail  thousands  of  Central  Americans  in 
detention  camps  across  this  country, 
the  INS  District  Director  in  Florida 
has  granted  political  asylum  to  a  Nica- 
raguan  man  and  his  family,  after  the 
man  won  $5.3  million  in  the  Florida 
State  lottery.  The  INS  official  appar- 
ently joked  "the  winner  was  too  much 
of  a  capitalist  to  return  to  his  Marxist 
homeland." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  all  the 
details  of  this  particular  case.  There 
may  well  be  a  good  reason  for  his  re- 
quest. However,  it's  important  to  note 
that  the  State  Department  did  not 
support  this  asylum  application.  But. 
it  appears  on  the  surface  that,  once 
again,  the  INS  is  demonstrating  its 
compassion  by  playing  games  with  our 
refugee  laws,  while  ignoring  the  plight 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senator  Claude  Pepper 
and  I  have  authored  legislation  in  the 
House  to  temporarily  suspend  the  de- 
tention and  deportation  of  all  Salva- 
doran and  Nicaraguan  "war  refugees" 
in  the  United  States— and  not  just 
those  who  win  lotteries. 

War  and  oppression  are  reasons  we 
should  help  refugees— not  dollars  and 
cents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  following 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  4,  1989: 

Lottery  Winner  Granted  Political 
Asylum 
Miami.— Justo  Ricardo  Somarriba,  a  Nica- 
raguan immigrant  who  won  $5.3  million  in 
the  Florida  lottery,  was  granted  political 
asylum  by  an  official  who  joked  that  the 
winner  was  too  much  of  a  capitalist  to 
return  to  his  Marxist  homeland. 
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A  $3.50-an-hour  hardware-store  clerk  who 
entered  the  country  Illegally  in  1987.  So- 
inarriba  picked  all  six  numbers  in  the  Lotto 
drawing  Saturday  and  split  the  pot  with  an- 
other ticketholder. 

After  he  appeared  at  the  sUte  capltol 
Monday  to  receive  his  first  20  annual  checks 
for  more  than  (240.000.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  officials  revealed 
that  the  State  Department  had  not  support- 
ed his  asylum  request. 

INS  district  director  Perry  Rivkind  re- 
viewed the  case  after  publicity  about  it  and 
decided  that  Somarriba.  his  wife  and  three 
children,  aces  3  to  9,  deserved  legal  residen- 
cy. 


UMI 


THE  TRAGEDY  OP  AN  ELECTION 
TO  BE  STOLEN  IN  PANAMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dreier] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  the  well  as  we  prepare 
to  adjourn  for  the  week  to  talk  briefly 
about  a  real  tragedy  which  is  going  to 
be  taking  place  this  Sunday.  I  am  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  the  election 
which  is  going  to  be  stolen  in  Panama 
by  one  of  the  worst  dictators  in  this 
hemisphere,  Manuel  Noriega. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  elected  to  this  body  in  1980.  I 
came  in  that  very  famous  election 
when  Ronald  Reagan  swept  in.  A 
number  of  us  defeated  some  of  oiu*  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  When  this  happened. 
I  looked  at  the  lack  of  freedom  that 
existed  around  the  world.  When  I  Jux- 
taposed where  we  were  in  1980  with 
where  we  are  today,  it  is  literally  the 
difference  between  night  and  day.  No 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  we  face  very 
serious  problems  in  Nicaragua,  Na- 
mibia. Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  I  think 
that  as  we  look  toward  this  election, 
this  election  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
stolen  this  Sunday,  we  should  look  at 
the  successes  which  we  have  had  in 
this  decade.  It  has  been  literally  years, 
in  some  cases  decades  since  the  coun- 
tries which  I  am  going  to  list  here  had 
free  and  fair  elections,  specifically  at 
the  Presidential  level. 

When  you  look  at  the  success  rate,  it 
has  been  tremendous.  In  fact,  this 
afternoon  I  wrote  down  the  list  of 
those  coimtries  and  I  would  like  to 
share  them  with  our  colleagues.  I  am 
pointing  to  these  because,  as  I  said,  it 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  what  we  are 
going  to  witness  this  Sunday  in 
Panama. 
*  We  saw  last  month,  and  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  an  observer  of  that  elec- 
tion—now we  are  in  May,  excuse  me, 
actually  March  19,  we  saw  the  first  or- 
derly transition  of  one  democratically 
elected  government  to  another  in  El 
Salvador. 


I  remember  very  well  in  my  first 
term  the  kinds  of  things  that  were 
being  said  about  El  Salvador  in  this 
House  and  while  the  FMLN  still  poses 
a  very  serious  threat  to  the  stability  of 
El  Salvador,  and  the  election  itself  has 
not  automatically  brought  about  what 
the  people  want,  peace,  stability  and 
economic  reform,  the  election  itself 
has  taken  a  bold  step  in  that  direction. 

We  also  saw  in  this  decade  for  the 
first  time  in  years  elections  held  in 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  Granada,  Uru- 
guay, Bolivia,  the  Philippines.  South 
Korea,  Argentina.  Brazil,  Pakistan, 
and  based  on  a  plebiscite  which  was 
held  last  year  we  are  going  to  see  an 
election  taking  place  in  Chile. 

Just  this  week  we  witnessed  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Rodriguez  in  Paraguay, 
and  we  are  all  holding  out  that  little 
bit  of  hope  that  on  February  25  of 
next  year  we  will  see  a  free  and  fair 
election,  and  boy,  do  I  hope  I  can  be 
part  of  the  United  States  observer 
team  going  down  to  Managua  to  see  if 
this  bipartisan  package  that  we 
brought  about  can  take  another  bold 
step  toward  a  free  and  fair  election  in 
that  country.  If  that  happens,  it  will 
be  the  first  time  that  a  totalitarian 
Communist  regime  has  ever  negotiat- 
ed itself  to  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
enunent. 

Tragically  amid  the  spread  of  de- 
mocracy which  we  are  seeing  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  of  course,  in  South- 
east Asia,  Cambodia  and  Vietnam 
moving  in  that  direction,  the  marches 
which  have  taken  place  in  Shanghai 
and  Beijing  in  China  are  very  good 
and  positive  signals  toward  that:  but 
unfortunately,  just  to  our  south,  we 
this  Sunday  will,  according  to  every 
report  that  I  have  seen  and  everything 
that  I  have  looked  into  will  see  the 
election  in  Panama  stolen  from  the 
people  by  Manuel  Noriega. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  wanted  our 
colleagues  to  know  what  will  most 
likely  take  place  and  I  hope  that  the 
American  people  are  not  shocked 
when  the  outcome  of  the  election 
brings  about  on  Simday  overwhelming 
support  for  the  Noriega-backed  candi- 
dates. 
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TIME  TO  PUT  SOUND  BUDGET- 
ING PRINCIPLES  ABOVE  POUT- 
ICAL  MANEUVERING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Indiana  [Ms.  Long]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won't  take  the 
entire  5  minutes  of  time,  but  I  did  want  to  ad- 
dress the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  budget 
resolution  we  just  considered. 

I  did  not  support  Vne  budget  resolution  be- 
cause it  will  rK>t  move  us  in  the  direction  our 
economy  demarxls. 


I  have  two  major  concerns.  First,  the  resolu- 
tion calls  for  $14.2  billion  in  increased  reve- 
nues. Second,  as  a  college  professor  of  busi- 
ness administration,  I  would  not  accept  from  a 
student  work  with  the  kinds  of  assumptions 
that  the  0MB  [Office  of  Management  and 
Budget]  has  used.  Even  the  CBO  [Ck>ngres- 
sional  Budget  Office]  estimates  that  the 
budget  resolution  falls  at  least  $20  billion 
short  of  honestly  reaching  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  target. 

The  Immediate  causes  of  the  shortfall  are 
unrealistic  economic  assumptions,  and  cre- 
ative accounting.  But  ultimately,  the  shortfall  is 
the  result  of  a  deasion  to  place  more  empha- 
sis on  bipartisan  cooperation  than  on  honestly 
facing  our  obligation  to  responsible  budgeting. 

I  understand  why  such  a  decision  was 
made.  Furthermore,  I  recognize  that  our  lead- 
ers did  a  god  job  under  the  circumstances. 
But  it  is  time  to  put  sound  budgeting  principles 
above  politicai  maneuvering. 

I  hope  we  can  do  better  in  the  future. 


EQUITY  IN  INTERSTATE 
COMPETITION  ACT  OF  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's  main 
street  retail  merchants  are  unfairly  being 
forced  to  compete  against  out-of-State  mail 
order  giants  with  one  arm  tied  t>ehind  their 
backs.  While  local  merchants  must  collect  and 
remit  State  and  local  sales  taxes,  a  loophole 
In  the  law  allows  nonresident  retailers  to  avoid 
that  responsibility.  This  penalizes  the  honest 
local  merchant.  Today  I  am  introducing  the 
"Equity  in  Interstate  Competition  Act  of  1989," 
legislation  that  will  straighten  out  this  perverse 
situation  by  closing  the  interstate  tax  loophole. 

Currently,  all  States  that  levy  a  sales  tax  re- 
quire merchants  in  that  State  to  collect  the  tax 
arxl  remit  it  to  the  State  or  local  government. 
In  addition,  an  equivalent  tax.  generally  called 
a  "use"  tax.  Is  levied  on  goods  sold  and  deliv- 
ered to  State  residents  by  out-of-State  retail- 
ers such  as  mail  order  firms.  Multistate  firms 
such  as  Sears  and  Penney's  routinely  collect 
and  remit  such  sales  taxes  for  all  States  on 
their  mail  order  sales. 

However,  a  1967  Supreme  Court  decision 
prevents  States  from  requiring  out-of-State 
firms  to  collect  the  tax  if  the  firm  maintains  no 
retail  outlet  In  ttie  State.  As  a  result  of  this 
loophole  in  the  law,  the  out-of-State  tax  goes 
uncollected. 

Honest  local  retailers  start  out  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  of  as  much  as  8  percent 
against  out-of-State  dealers  from  Maine  to 
California,  and  State  and  local  governments 
suffer  a  revenue  loss  that  is  estimated  at  $2.9 
billion  annually.  That  revenue  has  to  be  made 
up  by  imposirfg  otfwr,  higher,  taxes  on  local 
citizens. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  proposing  today  to 
ctose  this  loophole  would  not  impose  any  new 
tax,  arKJ  it  would  not  Increase  any  taxes. 
Rattier,  It  woukj  enable  the  collection  of  the 
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existing  tax.  States  could  require  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  on  interstate  sales  If  the  retailer 
engages  in  "regular  or  systematic  soliciting  of 
sales"  in  that  State. 

The  bill  would  apply  only  to  the  largest 
interstate  retailers— those  with  gross  sales  of 
over  $12.5  million  annually  or  $500,000  in  a 
particular  State.  It  is  carefully  drafted  to 
ensure  that  no  undue  burden  wilt  be  placed 
on  the  retailer  or  on  the  custorrwr.  Rather,  its 
purpose  Is  to  allow  the  States  to  make  those 
firms  do  what  they  should  be  doing:  Paying 
the  taxes  they  owe. 

Nobody  likes  to  pay  taxes,  and  it  is  predict- 
able that  the  mail  order  lobby  would  be  un- 
happy about  the  possibility  of  giving  up  this 
unfair  competitive  edge.  But.  when  a  tax 
exists,  it  should  be  applied  equitably— in  this 
case,  both  on  in-State  and  out-of-State  sales. 

Ckjsing  the  interstate  tax  loophole  will  pro- 
vide an  even  break  for  the  local  merchants 
across  the  Nation  who  provide  jobs  and  serv- 
ices to  our  kxal  residents  and  who  pay  the 
taxes  that  support  our  hometown  schools, 
police  Departments,  and  other  services.  In  ad- 
dition, it  will  facilitate  the  collection  of  badly 
needed  revenue  by  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  provide  those  sen/ices.  at  a 
time  when  Federal  aid  to  those  governments 
has  been  cut  severely.  Ending  this  inequity  will 
correct  a  real  atKjse  in  our  State  and  local  tax 
system. 


SEEKING  COSPONSORS  FOR  H.R. 
2096.  TO  CREATE  OFFICE  OF 
MINORITY  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Rangel] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  seek 
cosponsors  for  legislation  that  I  introduced  on 
April  24.  1989.  to  create  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  [DVA]  an  Office  of 
Minority  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  office  will  be 
headed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  will 
be  assigned  to  handle  equal  opportunity  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  Department.  The  bill  is 
H.R.  2096.  I  must  stress  that  this  legislation 
will  not  increase  the  numtwr  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries within  the  Department.  What  it  will  do 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  functional  duties 
that  the  DVA  must  perform.  In  the  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  Act,  Congress  mandated 
the  DVA  to  perform  1 0  functional  duties  to  be 
assigned  among  the  6  Assistant  Secretaries.  I 
propose  to  increase  the  number  of  functional 
duties  from  10  to  1 1  to  be  managed  by  the  6 
Assistant  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
address  the  concerns  and  to  integrate  the  mi- 
nority veteran  into  the  Department's  policy- 
making process.  Over  the  years,  the  Ctongress 
and  the  DVA  have  recognized  that  the  minori- 
ty veteran  has  unique  needs.  In  the  past  Con- 
gress has  created  advisory  boards  to  review 
tfwse  groups  specific  needs.  The  recommen- 
dations made  by  these  boards  have  not 
always  received  serious  review,  and  often 
were  ignored  by  the  DVA.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  these  boards  lacked  any  formal  deci- 
sionmaking powers.  So,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  needs  of  the  minority  veteran  are  often 


overtooked.  This  also  means  that  the  DVA 
lacks  an  overall  strategy  to  improve  services 
and  benefits  to  the  minority  veteran. 

If  I  may,  let  me  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the 
problems  faced  by  the  minority  groups  cov- 
ered in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  black  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies make  up  one-third  of  the  black  population 
in  this  country.  The  black  veteran  represents  8 
percent  of  the  total  veteran  population.  Over 
the  past  decade  the  numt>er  of  individuals  en- 
listing into  military  service  have  decreased. 
However,  the  number  of  blacks  entering  the 
armed  services  have  increased.  Today  blacks 
are  overrepresented  in  the  armed  services. 
Blacks  make  up  at)Out  12  percent  of  the  gen- 
eral population,  but  comprise  21  percent  of 
the  enlisted  ranks  and  6.6  percent  of  officers. 
So,  while  the  general  veteran  population  is 
projected  to  decline  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 
It  should  be  clear  that  the  black  veteran  popu- 
lation will  increase. 

Blacks  have  always  served  this  country  with 
honor,  valor,  and  distinction.  However,  upon 
discharge,  blacks  have  not  always  received 
benefits  given  to  other  veterans.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  high  unemployment  rate  of 
blacks  who  served  in  the  Vietnam  theater. 
Blacks  who  served  in  the  Vietnam  theater 
suffer  a  higher  joblessness  rate  than  other 
Vietnam  theater  veterans.  Overall,  blacks 
suffer  an  unemployment  rate  2y2  to  3  times 
higher  than  other  Vietnam  theater  veterans. 

The  number  of  homeless  continue  to  in- 
crease, it  is  estimated  that  50  percent  of  them 
are  veterans.  It  is  also  estimated  that  at  least 
40  to  60  percent  of  the  homeless  veterans 
are  black.  Compared  to  other  veteran  groups, 
blacks  suffer  from  an  inordinately  higher  rate 
of  homelessness  which  correlates  to  the  high 
unemployment  rate. 

The  women  of  this  country  have  always 
played  a  key  role  in  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try, but  not  until  Worid  War  II  were  they  a 
formal  part  of  the  armed  services.  Although, 
the  female  component  was  phased  out,  after 
the  war,  women  have  remained  a  vital  part  of 
this  country's  defense.  The  role  of  the  female 
soldier  continued  through  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  war.  By  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 
women  comprised  10  percent  of  this  country's 
military. 

Today,  there  are  220,000  women  on  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  the  coming  years 
the  number  of  individuals  serving  on  active 
duty  will  decrease,  but  like  blacks  the  number 
of  women  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  will 
sharply  increase.  Women  currently  represent 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  veteran 
population.  Presently  women  comprise  4.3 
percent  or  1 .2  million  of  the  total  veteran  pop- 
ulation. 

The  DVA  has  responded  aggressively  in 
many  instances  to  women's  needs  in  the  past 
few  years,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  a 
1988  report  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Advisory  Committee  on  Women  Veterans,  it 
stated: 

That  there  is  an  ongoing  concern  that 
women  are  still  less  aware  than  male  veter- 
ans of  their  tjenefits.  and  when  they  are 
aware,  they  are  less  likely  to  claim  them. 

Women  veterans  face  a  continuing  problem 
with  the  inability  of  public  employment  offices 
to  place  women  veterans  in  jobs  at  a  wage 


level  commensurate  with  their  military  experi- 
ence. 

The  Hispanic  veteran  has  t>een  involved  in 
the  defense  of  this  country  from  our  first  con- 
flict, the  American  Revolution  to  the  present 
In  this  country's  last  conflict  blacks  and  His- 
panics  suffered  an  overrepresented  numt>er  of 
wartime  casualties.  The  valor  of  the  Hispank: 
veteran  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  His- 
panics  claim  more  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  winners  per  capita. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  to  what  extent  the  Hispan- 
ic veteran  participates  in  DVA  programs.  The 
American  G.I.  Forum  believes  that  Hispanic 
veterans  do  not  fully  utilize  the  ber>efits  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

The  American  G.I.  Forum  cited  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  transportation  allowance  as 
having  a  disparate  effect  on  lower  income 
groups,  particularty  the  Hispanic  community  in 
rural  areas,  where  many  veterans  reside.  The 
high  unemployment  rate  faced  by  the  Hispanic 
veteran  is  due  partly  to  tt>e  lack  of  State  vet- 
erans employment  representatives  with  sensi- 
tivity toward  the  Hispanic  culture  and  the  lack 
of  Spanish-speaking  skills.  With  these  short- 
comings it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  needs  of 
the  Hispanic  veteran  are  not  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  country  native  Ameri- 
cans generally  live  shorter  and  poorer  lives 
than  other  groups.  Congress  has  created  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Native  American  Vet- 
erans. This  committee  reported  that  native 
American  veterans  significantly  underutilize 
DVA  benefits  and  health  care  services.  Unfor- 
tunately the  committee  had  to  base  this  con- 
tention in  part  on  anecodotal  data  t>ecause 
there  is  little  statistical  data  on  the  native 
American  veteran.  What  little  data  does  exist 
clearly  shows  that  the  native  American  signifi- 
cantly underutilized  health  care  services.  The 
native  American  comprises  about  0.6  percent 
or  160.000  of  the  total  veteran  population.  In 
fiscal  1985  data  indicated  that  only  0.4  per- 
cent of  the  DVA's  hospital  discharges  and  0.3 
percent  of  hospitalized  patients  were  native 
American.  Today  40  to  50  percent  of  all  native 
Americans  reside  on  reservatwns,  this  means 
that  3.9  percent  of  these  veterans  live  more 
than  100  miles  from  any  DVA  medical  center. 

Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  veterans  numt>er 
over  212,000.  Many  of  these  veterans  com- 
piled distinguished  war  records.  In  Worid  War 
II  the  neariy  all  Japanese-American  "Go  for 
Broke"  dK'Ision  suffered  among  the  highest 
number  of  casualties,  and  was  awarded  an 
extraordinary  number  of  decoratrons  for  valor. 

However,  Asian  and  Pacifk:  Islander  veter- 
ans, like  otf>er  minorities,  do  not  fully  utilize  or 
seek  care  and  t)enefits  offered  by  Federal 
agencies  such  as  the  DVA.  These  veterans 
tend  to  present  themselves  for  treatment  at 
lower  rates  than  otfier  veterans.  This  is  not 
because  these  veterans  have  adjusted  better 
or  are  healthier,  but,  because  of  cultural  differ- 
ence, they  do  not  seek  care  or  services  out- 
side of  the  traditional  extended  family  or  tribal 
community.  Congress  held  hearings  in  Hono- 
lulu 2  years  ago,  at  that  time  it  became  appar- 
ent the  true  extent  of  the  DVA  neglect  of  our 
50th  State  and  the  Asian  and  Pacific  veteran 
populaton. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  thts  legislation 
will  be  misunderstood  by  some.  Many  of  these 
indroduals  are  well-meaning,  but  without  the 
benefits  of  information,  will  argue  that  the 
DVA  serves  our  veterans  without  regard  to 
cotor,  heritage,  or  gender— so  that  an  office  at 
this  level  is  not  necessary. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  legislation  to 
advocate  special  treatment  for  one  veteran 
group  over  anott>er,  but  to  insure  that  tt>e  cul- 
tural differences  that  exist  among  our  veter- 
ans are  considered  wt>en  admtnistenng  veter- 
ans benefits.  Again,  Congress  has  recognized 
the  uniqueness  of  certain  veteran  groups 
needs  by  establishing  advisory  groups  for 
native  Americans,  women,  and  Vietnam,  era 
veterans.  It  is  necessary  that  the  concerns  of 
the  mirxxity  veteran  are  addressed  at  the 
highest  level  in  the  DVA. 

Let  me  quote  my  fnend  and  colleague  Sen- 
ator Spark  Matsunaqa  from  Hawaii,  wtw  has 
introduced  a  companion  bill,  "same  care  Is 
not  ttie  same  as  equal  care."  This  piece  of 
legislation  will  insure  that  the  DVA  will  take 
into  account  the  unique  needs  of  the  minority 
veteran.  So  that  we  can  say  that  all  of  our  vet- 
erans receive  quality  and  equal  care.  Let  me 
remind  you  of  the  words  on  the  DVA  building 

to  care  for  him  wtio  has  Borne  the 

Battle  arxl  his  Wklows  and  Orphans,"  our 
commitment  to  ttie  veteran  must  endure. 

I  ask  you,  my  colleagues,  to  join  with  me  to 
ensure  that  this  \iafyon  offers  equal  treatment 
to  all  veterans.  I  ask  for  your  support  in  the 
passages  of  this  legislatkxi. 


UMI 


COMMUNITY  REMEMBERS 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZK).  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Congress 
continues  its  action  on  H.R.  1278,  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Reform,  Recovery,  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989,  it  is  important  for  my 
colleagues  to  rememtwr  the  importance  of  the 
savings  and  loan  in  the  Amencan  community. 
arxl  to  once  again  think  back  to  why  tfiey  are 
t>eing  saved:  because  they  provide  home 
mortgages  to  people  in  communities  who  oth- 
erwise have  difficulty  financing  their  homes. 

Recently,  a  savings  and  loan  in  Chicago 
celebrated  its  25th  anniversary,  and  its  story 
reminded  me  of  this  purpose.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  old  First  Security  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  in  the  Ukrainian  Village  was  insol- 
vent and  on  the  verge  of  closing,  wfien  a  Chi- 
cago attorney  found  out  about  Its  troubles 
from  a  client  wtx)  complained  about  not  being 
able  to  withdraw  his  money.  When  ques- 
tkjned,  Illinois  State  regulators  told  this  attor- 
ney, William  Kulas,  that  half  of  First  Securities 
assets  equaling  $360,000  were  missing,  and  it 
faced  liquidation  unless  a  buyer  was  found. 
Kulas  knew  there  wouk)  be  community  inter- 
est in  buying  the  interests,  due  to  the  fact  the 
residents  were  having  diffknjtty  obtaining  mort- 
gages from  anyone  other  ttum  ttie  credit 
union.  In  other  words,  the  community  was  red- 


lined  and  nobody  except  the  credit  unkxi 
wouk)  leryj  tf^ere. 

As  the  word  spread,  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  community  flocked  into  First  Securi- 
ty with  bundles  of  money  to  invest.  Soon  the 
institutkxi  had  over  $300,000  in  new  invest- 
ments and  Vne  savings  and  loan  was  re- 
opened by  ttie  new  group.  Two  years  later, 
tfie  board  of  directors  gave  First  Security  an 
interest-free,  3-year  k>an  of  $70,000  to  re- 
place its  old  frame  txjilding. 

During  its  first  7  yeara.  First  Security.  whk:h 
became  a  bank  in  1985.  operated  witfraut 
Federal  deposit  insurance.  Wt>en  It  applied,  its 
reserves  were  too  small  to  meet  Federal 
standards,  so  12  t>oard  memt>ers  allowed 
$76,000  of  their  personal  deposits  be  frozen 
as  a  pledge  against  losses. 

Stories  like  First  Security  are  exceptional  re- 
minders of  the  desire  of  the  American  commu- 
nity to  keep  their  home  lending  industry  alive. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  this  community  was 
aware  of  tfie  need  for  tfie  savings  and  loan, 
ar>d  found  tfieir  own  way  to  ensure  its  exist- 
ence. Today,  we,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
are  asked  to  do  tfie  same;  find  a  way  to  keep 
tfie  fKXising  industry  alive  as  a  way  for  Ameri- 
can families  to  purchase  tf>eir  horries. 


THE  VERDICT  IN  THE  OLIVER 
NORTH  TRIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dornan]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  go 
down  to  the  Federal  courthouse  here 
in  Washington,  DC.  today  and  hear 
the  OUie  North  verdicts  rendered.  Sev- 
eral Congressman,  like  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde],  our  good  col- 
league, were  in  the  courtroom,  and  it 
was  fascinating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in  the  rush  to 
analyze  this,  the  media  is  concentrat- 
ing on  the  two  guilty  counts  and  the 
half  of  a  guilty  on  count  6,  and  they 
are  not  putting  enough  emphasis  on 
where  the  jury  rendered  not  guilty 
verdicts. 

Let  me  just  go  down  what  I  picked 
up  in  the  pressroom  over  there  at  the 
Federal  courthouse,  and  then  look  at 
this  jury,  all  good  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  obviously  worked 
very  hard  on  this.  I  was  really  im- 
pressed when  Judge  Gesell  sent  word 
to  them  yesterday  to  work  harder  and 
demanded  that  they  take  half  hour 
lunch  breaks.  That  to  me  seemed  an 
unusual  order,  since  they  were  work- 
ing 6.  7,  and  10  hours  trying  to  analyze 
each  one  of  the  12  counts.  I  thought 
that  denying  them  an  extra  half  hour 
of  lunch  was  a  bit  draconian. 

A  word  about  the  jurors  first  and 
then  the  verdict.  These  people  are 
supposed  to  t>e  peers  of  Lt.  Col.  Oliver 


Lawrence  North.  There  is  one  young 
lady  there  20  years  of  age.  a  clerk- 
typist,  Lisa  Brooks.  That  would  hardly 
be  a  peer  of  a  field-grade  officer  in  his 
forties.  There  are  eight  people  in  their 
thirties.  There  is  no  one  in  their  for- 
ties, no  one  is  the  age  bracket  of  Colo- 
nel North  himself.  There  is  one  person 
53,  and  now  they  are  getting  up  to  my 
vintage,  and  two  people  in  their  six- 
ties. All  of  the  jurors  were  black, 
which  does  not  mean  a  single  thing  if 
they  were  all  black  corporals  and  non- 
commissioned officers  and  officers 
from  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps  who  had  seen  service  in 
peacetime  or  in  wartime,  which  would 
have  been  preferable,  to  some  that 
had  combat  time,  because  they  cer- 
tainly could  be  called  peers  of  Oliver 
North.  The  fact  that  nine  are  females 
and  only  three  are  of  Colonel  North's 
gender,  that  would  not  mean  anything 
if  the  nine  women  had  served  some 
time  in  the  military  or  other  pressure- 
type  job  where  the  chain  of  command 
is  as  sacrosanct  as  it  is  in  the  military, 
at  the  State  Department  or  in  the 
CIA,  where  when  a  three-star  general 
talks,  a  lieutenant  colonel  jumps 
through  hoops,  just  as  when  a  master 
sergeant  talks,  a  corporal  jumps,  or 
when  a  staff  sergeant  talks,  a  buck  pri- 
vate jumps  through  hoops.  But  they 
are  good  people,  and  they  worked  very 
hard. 

I  think  if  this  whole  Congress  had 
sat  down  as  we  were  supposed  to  con- 
struct ourselves  into  a  jury  and  judge 
a  Federal  judge  who  has  allegedly 
gone  astray,  and  we  were  supposed  to 
do  it  last  week,  then  this  week,  and  it 
is  put  off  until  next  week,  and  it  is  on 
sort  of  a  sliding  calendar,  but  if  we 
were  to  gather  ourselves  as  we  do  very 
rarely  into  a  jury  of  435  people  here,  I 
think  the  one  count  that  we  would 
have  dismissed  first  against  Oliver 
North  would  have  been  the  $13,000  se- 
curity system  around  his  house. 

I  have  just  been  in  touch  with  the 
Architect's  office,  and  this  is  only  par- 
tially the  figure.  We  have  spent  for  se- 
curity around  this  Capitol  Hill,  and  it 
is  not  $13,000,  and  it  is  in  1  year,  1985, 
$13  million.  We  have  virtually  tank 
traps,  redundancy  tank  traps,  four  of 
them  at  either  end  of  our  entrances  at 
the  east  front  of  this  building.  We 
have  a  police  car  with  the  engine  run- 
ning that  is  ordered  to  ram  any  vehicle 
that  tries  to  come  through  these  huge 
concrete  flowerpots  at  all  entrances  to 
what  used  to  be  a  wide-open  Capitol 
Hill  when  I  got  here  12  years  ago. 
These  police  cars  have  their  engines 
rurming  24  hours  a  day,  and  one  can 
tell  sometimes,  because  they  have 
their  hoods  open  so  that  the  engines 
do  not  overheat,  and  when  that  car  is 
taken  off  the  line,  another  one  with  its 
engine  running  is  put  right  in  its 
place,  and  it  sits  there  24  hours  a  day. 
Guess  when  all  of  this  security  was 
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heightened  around  this  building.  One 
morning  I  came  to  work  some  years 
ago,  and  there  were  garbage  trucks 
blocking  every  entrance,  and  we  have 
permanently  blocked  off  the  majority 
of  the  winding  beautiful  grass  streets 
and  roads  that  come  up  from  the  west 
front  of  this  building  and  at  each  side. 
We  only  have  these  two  entrsuices 
now.  Guess  when  that  security  was  im- 
plemented. The  same  month  that  the 
death  threats  were  put  on  Colonel 
North's  family  by  Abu  Nidal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  about 
the  Members,  but  I  got  goose  pimples 
watching  OUie  North  testify  in  that 
Russell  Building  across  the  road  here 
when  he  said,  "I  will  meet  Abu  Nidal 
anywhere,  anytime,  anyplace,  any- 
where in  this  world,"  and  not  a  person 
in  America  doubted  that  young  colo- 
nel's word  when  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  his  family  that 
he  was  worried  about.  Betsy  and  his 
three  children. 

He  said  to  the  world  on  live  televi- 
sion: 

It  Is  the  biggest  mistake  I  made  in  my 
career  in  accepting  that  security  device,  but 
three  times  in  writing  I  asked  for  my  coun- 
try to  protect  my  family,  and  they  would 
not  do  it. 

Does  anyone  itnow  how  much  the 
protection  cost  at  the  White  House?  It 
is  classfied. 

Does  anyone  know  what  the  total 
figure  is  here?  Probably  $50  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  back  next 
week  to  finish  this  story. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  OLIVER  NORTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wanted  to  make  a  brief 
comment  on  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

After  the  OUie  North  Iran-Contra 
hearings  began  and  after  they  con- 
cluded, we  found  that,  and  I  cannot  re- 
member the  exact  timeframe,  that 
there  were  six  or  eight  people  who 
were  arrested  who  came  in  from  the 
Middle  East  whose  goal  was  to  assassi- 
nate OUie  North  in  Alexandia.  VA. 
where  I  live.  They  were  arrested,  and 
were  being  held  in  the  jaU  out  there.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  disposition  of 
those  individuals  was  or  how  it  ended 
up.  but  I  do  know  that  their  goal,  their 
mission,  was  to  assassinate  OUie 
North,  and  I  presume  endanger  his 
famUy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  security  fence 
that  was  put  around  his  family, 
around  his  home,  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect his  famUy  from  just  that  kind  of 
tragedy  taking  place,  that  being  that 
assassins  would  come  in  and  try  to  kill 
him.  and  in  the  process  try  to  kiU  his 
famUy. 


OUie  North,  as  I  understand  it,  was  a 
man  who  did  not  have  the  money  to  be 
able  to  put  up  that  kind  of  security 
fence.  All  I  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues is  that  if  I  did  not  have  the 
money  to  protect  my  family  and  if  I 
knew  that  there  were  assassins  out 
there  trying  to  kUl  my  famUy.  I  think 
I  would  go  to  almost  any  length  to 
protect  them,  and  I  think  it  ill  be- 
hooves any  one  of  us  to  point  the 
finger  at  OUie  North  and  say.  "Hey. 
you  were  wrong  to  take  that  security 
fence  and  to  defend  your  family  and 
protect  their  lives."  when  in  fact  we  do 
know  that  Abu  Nidal  and  those  terror- 
ists were,  indeed,  trying  to  kill  his 
family  and  him. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  did  save  me 
coming  back  next  week  if  I  could  do 
this,  because  I  do  not  know  if  the  gen- 
tleman has  seen  the  not  guUty 
charges,  because,  as  I  said,  the  media 
tends,  some  people  in  the  media,  some 
will  try  to  make  the  most  out  of  the 
two  charges,  9  and  10.  No.  10  is  the  se- 
curity device  around  his  house. 

The  $13  million  spent  for  us  just  in 
the  1985  budget,  and  $13,000  for  OUie. 
What  is  that?  That  is  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  what  we  spend  in  just  one 
appropriation  to  defend  ourselves 
here,  and  I  think  when  I  get  the  final 
total,  which  is  unclassified  for  us.  it 
wUl  be  closer  to  $50  million. 

Just  let  me  quickly  read  to  the  Mem- 
bers what  he  is  not  guilty  of:  Count  1, 
obstruction  of  Congress  in  responses, 
not  guilty;  No.  2.  false  statements  to 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee,  not 
guilty;  count  3.  false  statements  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
Latin  America,  and  that  is  the  gentle- 
man's major  committee,  not  guilty; 
count  4.  false  statements  to  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee  in  a  letter,  not 
guilty;  count  5.  obstruction  of  Con- 
gress in  August  1986.  not  guilty;  count 
6.  obstruction  of  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber 1986.  not  guilty,  but  they  split  that 
one.  and  on  aiding  and  abetting  by 
changing  the  chronology  of  a  docu- 
ment under  Admiral  Poindexter's 
orders,  they  found  him  guilty  on  half 
of  6. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiU 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
is  nothing  in  there  to  which  he  did  not 
confess.  He  stated  it  publicly. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  On  na- 
tional television. 


Mr.  McEWEN.  He  stated  pubUcly 
that  he  took  the  fence;  he  stated  pub- 
licly that  he  shredded  the  documents, 
and  now  we  have  spent  $22  million  on 
this  witch  hunt,  of  which  they  did  not 
convict  him  on  a  single  count  except 
what  he  stated  publicly  he  had  done. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  will  go 
through  these  quickly,  because  the 
gentleman  wants  his  time,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  it. 

Count  7.  obstruction  of  Presidential 
inquiry  in  November  1986  by  lying  to 
then  Attorney  General  Meese;  not 
gxulty. 
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Count  8.  false  statements  on  Novem- 
ber 23.  1986.  in  a  face-to-face  meeting 
with  Meese.  not  guUty. 

Count  9.  altering,  destroying,  con- 
cealing, and  removing  documents  in 
November  1986,  which  he  admitted 
before  the  whole  world,  and  even  with 
a  little  wry  smile  on  his  face  said,  "Did 
I  get  them  all?"  It  was  a  covert  oper- 
ation and  people  were  dying  and  they 
still  are,  and  that  is  why  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton!  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEwEN]  and  I  have  been  down  there 
umpteen  times,  I  have  lost  count,  be- 
cause people  are  dying,  and  it  was  a 
covert  operation. 

Count  11,  conversion  of  travelers 
checks  earmarked  for  Contra  funds 
for  personal  use;  not  guilty. 

Count  12,  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  by  illegal  use  of  a  tax- 
exempt  organization  to  solicit  and 
raise  funds  for  Contra  weapons;  not 
guilty. 

I  think  he  started  out  with  16 
counts,  and  4  serious  conspiracy 
counts  were  thrown  out  by  the  court. 
Now  we  have  hawl  9  more  thrown  out. 
and  a  half  of  another  one.  I  think  in 
the  appeal  process  Brandon  Sullivan 
will  do  right  by  this  fine  Marine  offi- 
cer, and  we  wUl  see  this  whole  thing 
disappear. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  "for  the  time. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  his  contribution  to  my 
special  order. 

I  just  wanted  to  end  up  by  saying 
that  it  ought  to  t>e  made  very  clear  to 
oiu-  colleagues  that  there  were  assas- 
sins here  to  hit  OUie  North.  They  were 
arrested  in  Alexandria,  VA.  The  threat 
was  real,  and  I  think  any  prudent 
person  would  have  tried  to  take  every 
precaution  to  protect  himself  and  his 
famUy  if  he  knew  that  was  the  case. 

REPORT  OR  THE  AIDS  EPIDEMIC 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wanted  to  make  a  brief 
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report  to  the  American  people  on  the 
AIDS  epidemic  before  we  adjourn.  It  is 
exremely  Important  that  people  know 
this  epidemic  is  getting  worse  instead 
of  better,  it  is  not  going  away,  and  the 
statistical  information  we  are  getting 
from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
in  Atlanta  is  very  gloomy  indeed. 

In  1983  we  had  4.200  active  cases  of 
AIDS,  people  who  had  it  and  people 
who  died.  In  1984  it  doubled  to  9.900 
cases  of  people  who  had  AIDS  and 
died.  In  1985  that  went  up  double 
again  to  20,000.  In  1986  it  went  up  to 
35,000,  not  quite  double.  But  in  1987  it 
went  up  to  48,139,  which  was  2V4  times 
what  it  was  2  years  before.  In  1988  it 
went  up  to  80,538,  which  was  2Vi  times 
what  it  was  2  years  before  that. 

In  1989  so  far  we  have  had  10,452 
new  cases  in  the  first  3  months  alone, 
which  means  if  that  percentage  con- 
tinues through  the  end  of  the  year  we 
will  have  seen  more  than  a  doubling  of 
the  people  dead  or  dying  of  AIDS 
since  1987,  which  was  2  years  ago. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  we 
are  seeing  an  average  increase  in 
people  dead  or  dying  of  AIDS  of  50 
percent  a  year.  If  we  put  a  pencil  to 
that  and  extrapolate  that  out  for  the 
next  10  years,  we  are  going  to  have  lit- 
erally millions  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try dead  or  dying  of  AIDS  virus,  and 
no  one  has  yet  indicated  to  me  that 
that  trend  is  not  going  to  continue. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are 
going  to  have  millions  of  people  dead 
or  dying  of  AIDS  in  the  next  decade, 
and  we  are  not  doing  anything  to 
really  get  a  handle  on  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  routine  test- 
ing program  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  only  way  we  are  going  to 
find  out  how  AIDS  is  being  spread, 
where  it  is  spreading  most  rapidly,  and 
who  is  spreading  it  is  for  us  to  have  a 
routine  annual  testing  program  for  ev- 
eryone in  the  country.  We  have  to  do 
that  if  we  are  to  keep  this  epidemic 
from  increasing  at  an  exponential  rate 
until  we  have  20  million  or  30  million 
people  dead  or  dying  in  this  country. 

We  have  no  idea  how  many  people 
are  infected  with  the  disease  today. 
There  are  many  people  that  think  it  is 
transmitted  in  ways  that  have  not  yet 
been  admitted  to  by  the  CDC.  Those 
things  need  to  be  uncovered.  We  need 
to  find  that  out.  and  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  find  it  out  until  we  have  a 
testing  program. 

I  hope  Members  will  listen  to  these 
figures  one  more  time.  There  has  been 
more  than  a  doubling  of  the  number 
of  AIDS  cases  in  the  last  2  years,  and 
it  appears  as  though  that  trend  Is 
going  to  continue.  We  are  going  to  see 
a  50-percent  increase,  in  my  view, 
every  year  into  the  foreseeable  future. 
That  means  a  doubling  every  2  years, 
and  that  means  millions  of  people  are 
going  to  be  dead  or  dying,  and  we  still 
do  not  know  all  the  ways  it  is  spread- 


ing, where  it  is  spreading,  or  who  is 
spreading  it. 

We  need  a  routine  testing  program 
and  we  need  it  very  soon,  and  I  urge 
my  friends  and  colleagues  to  think 
about  this.  I  urge  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues at  the  CDC  and  the  HHS  to 
get  down  to  brass  tacks  and  come  up 
with  a  program  we  can  all  live  with 
which  will  test  this  country,  and  get 
this  epidemic  under  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


THE  OUVER  NORTH  TRIAL 

The  SPElAKEai  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemim  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  interest  also  as  one  who 
was  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
during  the  time  that  the  Oliver  North 
issue  was  being  played  out,  and  now 
that  the  court  has  made  its  decision  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  for  those  of  us 
who  were  reluctant  to  speak  publically 
before  to  now  discuss  the  facts.  Those 
are  that  under  the  charges  as  handed 
down  by  the  court  today  on  the  issue 
of  Mr.  North,  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  lied  to  the  Con- 
gress, whether  or  not  he  obstructed 
justice,  on  every  one  of  those  counts, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  a 
moment  ago,  on  each  one  of  those 
counts  he  was  found  not  guilty. 

I  think  that  now  that  this  charade 
has  come  to  an  end  it  is  high  time  that 
the  Congress  move  on  to  other  respon- 
sibilities. As  I  mentioned  moments 
ago,  the  head  of  the  Iran-Contra  hear- 
ings said  at  the  close  of  those  hear- 
ings, that  extravaganza  that  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  hundreds  of  hours 
of  public  testimony,  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  announced  at  the  con- 
clusion that  "they  had  not  accom- 
plished what  they  hoped  they  could 
accomplish." 

I  would  not  be  one  to  judge  what  it 
was  they  wanted  to  accomplish,  but 
many  of  us  questioned  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  was  not  of  a  criminal  nature, 
but  perhaps  more  of  a  political  nature. 
Now  that  we  have  seen  the  end  of  the 
criminal  trial.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
to  apply  the  same  epitaph  that  they 
did  not  accomplish  what  they  had 
hoped  to  accomplish.  Indeed,  the  goal 
was  to  somehow  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  through  his  subordinates 
had  subverted  the  will  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people,  that  they 
had  obstructed  justice  and  that  they 


had  lied,  that  they  had  lied  to  the 
Congress.  On  each  one  of  those 
charges  Mr.  North,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
North  who  was  the  first  one  to  come 
to  trial,  was  found  not  guilty  on  those 
charges. 

The  instructions  from  the  judge 
were  that  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
he  was  acting  under  orders,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  Commander  In 
Chief  had  told  him  to  do  it  was  not 
the  issue.  The  issue  that  these  12 
Washington,  DC  jurors  were  to  consid- 
er was  whether  or  not  they  had  done 
it,  whether  or  not  he  had  acted  at  all, 
and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  not  acted  at  all  to  obstruct  jus- 
tice or  to  lie  to  the  Congress. 

I  would  think  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  for  any  impartial  ob- 
server. It  certainly  ought  to  be  enough 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Iran-Contra  hearings  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  could  not 
find  any  action  by  the  President  that 
has  subverted  the  will  of  the  Congress 
or  the  Constitution.  Having  gone 
through  that  political  activity,  they 
then  moved  to  the  criminal  realm  and 
into  the  forum  of  criminal  illegality 
and  tried  it  there.  They  came  to  the 
conclusion  today  that  there  was  noth- 
ing acted  on  there  either  that  was  of  a 
criminal  nature. 

So  I  would  urge  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress  to  move  on,  to  proceed  with 
the  directions  of  the  concerns  of  the 
nation  and  less  with  this  political 
witch  hunt  that  has  now  been  proved 
politically  and  legally  to  be  unfound- 
ed. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  was  discussing  with  me  earlier 
today  that  Judge  Gesell  has  asked  the 
Federal  court  system,  told  them  that 
he  wants  no  part  of  the  Poindexter 
trial,  or  the  trial  of  retired  General 
Secord  or  Albert  Hakim,  that  this  is 
his  last  effort,  that  it  will  have  to  be 
some  other  judge  to  sit  there  and  go 
through,  regurgitate  all  this  material. 
This  is  a  man  who  was  a  graduate  first 
in  his  class  at  Annapolis  10  years 
ahead  of  Oliver  North,  John  Poin- 
dexter, and  to  think  that  we  are  going 
to  go  through  all  of  this  again  I  think 
of  one  phrase,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  it  is  attempted  criminalization  of 
policy  differences  of  how  we  stop  com- 
munism from  getting  a  foothold  in 
Central  America.  And  I  think  trying  to 
find  another  12  jurors,  because  even 
liberal  reporters  laugh  that  these  good 
people,  and  I  mean  that  sincerely,  I 
am  not  being  facetious,  that  these  12 
people  were  the  last  12  people  inside 
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of  the  beltway  that  never  heard  of  the 
Oliver  North  hearings  on  the  Senate 
side.  How  are  they  going  to  find  12 
more  with  alternate  jurors  in  case  of 
people  getting  sick,  and  then  find  an- 
other set  of  24  or  36  for  a  trial  for 
Albert  Hakim  and  for  General  Secord. 
This  is  actually  politicizing  a  constitu- 
tional battle. 

Ronald  Reagan  was  a  hero  to  me 
and  still  is,  but  I  told  him  more  than 
once  to  take  on  the  War  Powers  Act, 
to  take  this  head  on,  to  go  over  it  with 
his  policy  after  the  embarassment  of 
these  firecracker  mines  put  in  the 
harbor  that  were  not  designed  to  sink 
a  ship  but  to  scare  them  and  drive  up 
their  insurance  policies. 

D  1810 
And  that  was  not  OUie  North's  idea, 
in  spite  of  what  the  networks  put  in 
that   4-hour   silly,   cockamamie   soap 
opera  called  "Guts  and  Glory." 

This  should  have  been  an  overt 
policy.  North  made  some  mistakes  but 
he  made  them  way  down  in  the  chain 
of  command  and  he  admitted  to  every 
one  of  them  before  the  world.  You  and 
I  have  been  talking  about  $22.5  mil- 
lion. I  just  saw  OUie  North  on  televi- 
sion. He  may  know  of  costs  we  do  not 
know.  He  said  $40  million  to  bring 
them  to  this  point  in  the  justice 
system.  ^„  ^ 

Mr.  McEWEN.  They  spent  over  $2.5 
million  for  one  room  to  interrogate 
OUie  North.  This  is  a  40-year-old  lieu- 
tenant colonel  with  3  children,  trying 
to  make  a  living  on  those  kinds  of  sala- 
ries, working  14  hours  a  day,  and  aU 
the  resources  of  the  Government,  the 
special  prosecutor  not  accountable  to 
the  President,  not  accountable  to  the 
Attorney  General,  not  accountable  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  all 
of  those  resources  to  get  one  man. 
They  wanted  to  try  him  first.  They 
thought  they  had  their  best  shot. 
They  made  up  the  charges.  They  came 
at  him  with  everything  that  they  had. 
Those  jurors  have  returned  their  ver- 
dict today.  ^ 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  One 
fault  about  finding  a  jury,  finding  a 
jury  for  my  very  good  friend  and  hon- 
orable friend  John  Poindexter,  vice  ad- 
miral, three  stars  on  each  shoulder;  In 
looking  for  that  jury  they  are  going  to 
have  to  find  somebody  who  did  not 
hear  the  jury  verdicts  today  or  hear  it 
tonight  on  "Crossfire,"  on  "Nightline," 
or  on  "Larry  King,"  on  C-SPAN.  all 
tomorrow  on  24-hour  news,  CNN.  CNN 
all  day  long  with  SaUy  in  Los  Angeles 
tomorrow,  the  nice  lady  who  is  so  good 
in  the  afternoon  from  Los  Angeles. 
Then  SaUy  Jesse  Raphael  yeUing  and 
screaming  on  the  "Morton  Downey 
Show."  "He  is  guUty.  he  is  innocent, 
he's  guUty.  he's  Innocent,  he's  guilty, 
he's  innocent."  That  wiU  go  on  for  an 
hour. 

Geraldo  Rivera  wlU  open  some 
hidden  safe  In  a  ceUar  and  find  new 


documents   that   President  Bush   did 
not  tell  us  about. 

How  are  we  going  to  find  a  jury  3 
weeks  from  now,  3  months  from  now 
when  we  are  going  to  go  psycho  with 
this  cover  of  people  next  week? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
recaU  that  during  the  discussion  of 
this  there  was  always  a  great  deal  of 
concern  that  they  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  facts,  "what  did  the  President 
know,  what  was  President  Reagan  up 
to?"  There  was  such  a  pious  discus- 
sion, where  they  said  that  was  the 
main  concern. 

Now  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  gone  and 
now  that  Mr.  North  has  had  the  deci- 
sion, you  will  observe  in  each  one  of 
the  public  discussions  of  the  major  po- 
litical leaders,  the  media  leaders  this 
afternoon  and  the  reports  tonight  in 
the  media,  their  focus  centers  not  so 
much  even  on  North  anymore,  certain- 
ly not  on  Reagan,  but  on  President 
Bush,    "What    did    President    Bush 
know?  What  is  he  up  to?  Why  doesn't 
he  give  a  fuU  accounting?"  PinaUy  it  is 
time  that  we  go  back  and  ask  for  more 
documents  and  we  should  open  up  the 
Iran/ Contra    discussion   to    find   out 
what  President  Bush  knows.  Anyone 
who    has    any    impartiality    at    all, 
anyone  who  is  observing  this  from  a 
noninvolved   status   has   to   conclude 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  political 
motivation  going  on  here,  that  this  is 
an    effort    to    accomplish    politically 
what  they  could  not  accomplish  in  a 
court  of  law  or  at  the  ballot  box.  As 
the  gentleman  stated  so  properly,  this 
is  a  political  question  as  to  what  kind 
of  poUcy  the  United  States  wiU  engage 
in  In  Central  America  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  when  they  have  not  been 
able  to  capture  the  White  House  by 
going  to  the  American  people,  they 
have  now   tried   other  devious  ways 
which  have  done  a  disservice,  in  my 
opinion,  to  significant  dedicated  Amer- 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Two 
thoughts  on  the  cause  that  brought 
this  aU  about,  the  fight  for  freedom  in 
the  hUls  of  Nicaragua  by  young  demo- 
cratic resistance  freedom  fighters,  the 
so-called  Contras.  They  are  sitting  in 
their  base  camps  waiting  until  Novem- 
ber 30  to  see  if  the  nine  Members  of 
this  Chamber  and  the  other  will  write 
letters  to  the  President  telling  him 
that  he  can  feed  them  for  3  more 
months.  Then  we  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  after  the  February  25 
election  in  Nicaragua.  But  we  do  know 
this.  Two  thoughts  people  should 
know:  The  Ortega  brothers  and  their 
seven  cronies  and  that  gang  of  thugs 
who  have  destroyed  that  country  eco- 
nomically, religiously,  politically,  and 
even  the  beauty  is  disappearing,  they 
said  that  the  seven  opposition  par- 
ties—and there  may  be  more— can  only 
have  30  minutes  a  day.  Now  if  it  were 
six  parties,  the  arithmetic  would  be 
simple,  five  6's  into  30.  they  are  going 


to  get  5  minutes  each.  But  with  seven, 
they  are  going  to  get  about  4  minutes 
and  some  seconds  or  maybe  they  wiU 
get  to  share  it  and  they  wiU  each  get  a 
half-hour  once  a  week.  That  is  it  for 
the  whole  opposition.  They  do  not  get 
to  start  untU  3  months  on  the  very  day 
that  the  food  is  cut  off  to  the  Contra 
freedom  fighters. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  On  the  state-run  tele- 
vision which  the  Sandinistas  control 
and  dominate  every  moment,  every  re- 
porter, they  censor  every  report  and 
dominate  it  24  hours  a  day,  now  this 
little  allocation  here,  this  is  what  some 
people  will— you  will  observe  on  Febru- 
ary 26  some  people  will  come  to  this 
weU  and  say,  "Now  they  have  acted." 
Now  the  reason  I  took  this  special 
order  today  was  just  to  go  over  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas enacted  just  this  past  week,  and 
which    Georgiane   Geyer   and   Jeane 
Kirkpatrick  and  indeed  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editorialized  on  Tuesday  and 
others  have  pointed  out  the  total  un- 
fairness of  it.  That  is  what  I  Intend  to 
point  out  again  tomorrow.  But  it  gets 
back  to  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
said,  that  they  are  committed  to  main- 
taining an  Illegal  government  with  the 
support  of  $500  million  from  Qadhafi, 
$1.2  biUlon  a  year  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Bulgaria  and  every  left- 
wing  anti-American  regime  around  the 
world,  and  the  question  is  whether  or 
not    we    believe    that    democracy    is 
worth  helping,  not  defending  with  our 
soldiers  at  aU.  We  certainly  would  not 
even  consider  that.   The  question  is 
whether  or  not  we  should  support  de- 
mocracy any  place  on  the  globe  not 
the  least  of  which  some  place  3  hours 
from  our  shores. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Let  me 
say  that  Ortega  is  on  another  grand 
tour  of  Europe  where  even  good  coun- 
tries, friendly  nations,  wiU  have  some 
of  their  ministers  and  parliamentar- 
ians fawn  over  him  out  of  a  very  tragic 
misplaced  anger  at  us,  the  rich  uncle.  I 
think  it  really  comes  down  to  one  of 
the  seven  deadly  sins,  envy,  jealousy 
of  the  successes  of  the  young  Nation, 
the  United  States.  So  they  love  bash- 
ing us  through  somebody  they  know 
they  would  not  even  give  them  the 
time  of  day  and  he  would  never  get 
elected  to  one  of  the  legislatures  In 
Europe.  But  on  his  tour  he  pointed 
out  to  all  the  Europeans  a  few  days 
ago  that  he  may  have  moved  up  the 
election  from  November  1990  to  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1990,  but  he  is  not  moving  up 
the  Inauguration  date.  So  there  wiU  be 
10  V4  months  after  the  rigged  election. 
He  wUl  watch  Noriega,  the  dnig-nm- 
nlng  dictator  in  Panama  and  see  how 
he  manipulates  his  election.  They  will 
watch  and  then  duplicate  that  thiev- 
ery probably  In  February  on  the  25th. 
Then  for  10  V4  months  they  wlU  laugh 
as  they  have  the  longest  transition 
period  In  the  modem  Western  world. 
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It  is  phenomenal,  the  facts  that  are 
not  getting  out  to  the  American 
people  on  this  cause  that  is  not  yet 
lost  but  it  is  getting  close. 

I  recall  Ollie  North's  final  testimony 
where  he  said  in  essence,  "Do  what 
you  want  with  me,  but  for  God's  sake 
don't  use  me  as  an  excuse,  I  beg  you, 
to  destroy  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Central  America." 

I  have  spoken  to  him  very  infre- 
quently over  the  last  few  months 
during  the  period  of  his  travail,  but  he 
still  tracks  very  carefully  the  suffering 
that  goes  on  in  Nicaragua  and  he  still 
wishes  more  than  even  his  own  free- 
dom that  the  cause  of  liberty  not  be 
lost  in  this  little  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica, down  there  in  the  isthmus  be- 
tween us  and  the  canal  we  built. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  The  gentleman's 
commitment  is  very  well  respected  in 
the  Congress.  The  simple  question  is 
whether  or  not  freedom  is  worth  de- 
fending and  preserving. 

There  are  those  on  the  other  side 
that  believe  that  dictatorship  and  tyr- 
anny should  be  supported.  They  are 
willing  to  do  that.  Our  neighbors  in 
Honduras,  in  ED  Salvador,  Guatemala 
are  committed  to  democracy.  But  ev- 
eryone has  said  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  just  as  they  have  said  to  me, 
the  Presidents  of  each  of  these  coun- 
tries, that  we  will  never  have  develop- 
ment in  Central  America  until  there  is 
democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

The  question  that  we  were  trying  to 
support  was  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  those  people,  allow  jobs,  allow 
opportunities,  provide  clean  water,  a 
future  for  education  and  all  the  rest  in 
that  area.  People  will  not  invest  when 
they  recognize  that  the  Honduran— 
pardon  me— the  Nicaraguan  Soviet 
surrogate  government  is  willing  to 
place  car  bombs  before  any  investment 
in  their  neighbors,  is  willing  to  subvert 
any  election  in  El  Salvador  or  else- 
where with  threats  to  the  people.  The 
President  of  El  Salvador  knows  that. 
He  teUs  us  that  personally.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Costa  Rica  tells  us  that  and 
the  President  of  Guatemala  tells  us 
that. 

The  commitment  that  Mr.  North 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  was  to  support  democracy  in  the 
region. 

There  are  those  who  supported  the 
establishment  of  the  government  in 
yanagiia  under  Mr.  Ortega:  there  are 
those  Members  of  the  House  that  sup- 
ported that  government.  There  are 
those  that  took  to  the  well  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  successes.  Natu- 
rally they  are  opposed  to  our  efforts 
to  reinstitute  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  time  will 
prove  that  our  cause  is  right,  it  is  just. 
and  it  wlU  not  faU. 

Mr.  EKDRNAN  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  comment 
once  more  on  point  9  or  count  9  of 
which  Ollle  North  was  found  guilty. 


the  shredding  of  docmnents,  and  why 
a  covert  operation  is  such  a  dangerous 
thing  because  people's  lives  are  on  the 
line. 

D  1820 

We  were  down  in  that  area  of  the 
world  just  a  week  before  I  went  down 
as  a  FTesidentially  appointed  election 
observer  in  El  Salvador.  On  the  ride  in 
from  the  airport  on  the  night  of 
March  18.  one  of  our  Embassy  people 
said,  "Congressman,  were  you  not 
Jesuit-educated  in  high  school  and  col- 
lege?" I  said  I  was.  He  said,  "Well,  you 
should  know  about  this  fine  scholarly 
Jesuit  priest,  74  years  of  age.  Fernan- 
do Peccorrini."  He  said,  ""May  I  show 
you  where  he  died  in  this  street  3  days 
ago  on  March  15  at  noon,  a  74-year-old 
man,  shot  down  with  an  automatic 
weapon?"  He  was  a  Jesuit  priest  that 
taught  at  Long  Beach  State  College, 
probably  one  of  the  leading  world  ex- 
perts as  a  former  clergyman  layisized 
properly  as  a  leading  philosopher  on 
flaws  of  lit>eration  theology,  and  they 
could  not  stand  the  trenchant,  intel- 
lectual way  he  was  writing  and  tearing 
the  scales  off  this  phenomenon  of 
people  saying  they  can  kill  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  and  they  gimned  him 
down  in  the  street  like  a  dog.  It  got  no 
coverage  up  here.  If  a  75-year-old  man, 
and  he  is  an  American  citizen  is  the 
point,  double  citizenry  of  Salvadoran. 
and  an  American.  If  an  American  had 
t>een  killed  and  they  could  nail  it  on 
security  forces  of  El  Salvador,  it  would 
have  been  a  front  page  story  3  days 
before  the  election. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  at 
the  meeting  where  we  all  listened  to 
the  President-elect.  Freddie  Cristiano, 
3  or  4  days  after  they  left,  his  attorney 
general  is  gunned  down  in  the  street  in 
El  Salvador,  a  few  days  ago.  and  then 
the  house  of  the  Vice  President  who 
sat  there  in  front  of  this.  Daniel 
Marino,  his  house  is  bombed  with  his 
children  in  it  and  one  of  the  play 
friends  of  one  of  his  children  is  hurt  in 
this  bombing  over  the  wall  of  his 
home  in  El  Salvador. 

This  is  the  way  the  left  operates 
down  there,  and  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
Chamber  want  to  turn  their  back  and 
use  the  Ollie  North  travesty  of  justice 
to  say  we  ought  to  let  whatever  take 
its  course  down  there.  We  know  it  will 
be  the  long  knives  at  night  and  com- 
munism unless  we  stay  involved  with 
small  countries  at  the  foot  of  the 
North  American  Continent  in  the  isth- 
mus. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  That  was  the  motiva- 
tion. We  cannot  discuss  the  Ollie 
North  difficulty  without  coming  back 
to  the  facts,  and  that  is  who  are  we 
going  to  support  in  Central  America, 
Soviet  surrogates  with  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  aid  going  into  the  democracy 
right  next  door  and  subvert  the  coim- 
tries  or  as  Mr.  Duarte  told  me,  saying 
he  could  not  sit  here  as  a  democrat- 


ically elected  President  of  El  Salvador, 
if  those  freedom  fighters  were  not  at 
the  border  holding  the  Marxists  in 
Managua  at  bay. 

So  that  is  what  Ollie  North  was  com- 
mitted to.  those  who  wamted  to  see  the 
Communist  regime  in  Nicaragua  sur- 
vive and  expand,  those  who  were  com- 
mitted to  that  Soviet  surrogate  coun- 
try expanding  their  revolution  without 
borders  saw  as  their  target  Oliver 
North,  who  dedicated  his  life  to  pre- 
serving democracy  in  Central  America. 
That  is  what  focused  their  energy  and 
gave  them  their  drive,  and  as  we  listen 
to  the  epitaph  of  now  this,  the  end  of 
this  trial,  we  see  that  we  are  not  the 
least  bit  deterred.  They  are  going 
right  on  to  the  next  defender  of  free- 
dom and  saying,  "We  are  going  after 
that  person,  we  want  to  bring  a  stop  to 
the  successful  policy  of  democratiza- 
tion in  Central  America." 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  would  yield. 
I  think  we  share  something  together. 
This  is  new  information  for  me.  or  if 
you  could  clarify  some  things  for  me. 
This  is  a  team  effort  around  here.  I 
get  so  much  from  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  and  I  like  to  think  sometimes  I 
bring  back  a  report  or  back  from  some 
comer  of  the  world  I  visited  or  insight 
I  had  somewhere  on  the  trail  and  we 
share  information  and  rely  so  much  on 
our  staff,  our  staff  people.  I  have  a 
staffer  that  speaks  Spanish  that  has 
been  down  there  many,  many  times 
when  I  cannot  go.  Sometimes  he  will 
cover  me  even  as  unofficial  election 
observer,  Jim  Skinner,  who  sent  me 
some  information  to  use  on  a  couple  of 
television  shows  where  I  have  been  in- 
vited to  speak  about  this  verdict  to- 
night, and  listen  to  this,  "Judge  Ger- 
hard Gesell's  instructions  to  the  jury 
were  precedent-setting  in  their  severi- 
ty. The  94  pages  of  instructions  read 
to  the  jury  by  Judge  Gesell  conveyed 
the  message  to  convict."  I  am  not  an 
attorney,  but  that  is  the  impression  I 
got  and  looked  at  these  humble,  hard- 
working people,  eight  in  their  thirties 
and  one  20-year-old,  listening  to  this. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times  and 
most  of  unbiased  observers  of  the  case, 
assuming  the  Times  is  unbiased,  "The 
judge's  instructions  were  regarded  as 
highly  significant  in  shaping  the  ver- 
dict in  the  complex  case." 

Those  instructions  undercut  the  de- 
fense's key  contention  that  North 
should  be  acquitted  because  he  was 
following  orders.  First,  "Authorization 
requires  clear,"  this  is  the  judge's 
words,  "Authorization  requires  clear, 
direct  instructions  to  act  at  a  given 
time  and  in  a  given  way."  Even  as  this 
cockamamy  CBS  series  the  other 
night  they  showed  there  were  vague 
impressions  given  in  their  character- 
ization of  Admiral  Poindexter.  It  says, 
"Contrary  to  the  Reagan  management 
style  giving  subordinates  general  au- 
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thority to  achieve  his  policy  goals."  If 
you  recall  before  this  broke.  President 
Reagan  was  on  the  cover  of  Fortune 
magazine  as  a  laudatory  example  of 
good  management  style  of  how  to  give 
authority  to  people  that  have  respon- 
sibility,  and  then  just  one  more  of 
about   eight    things,    but    thought   I 
would  share  the   first   two,   its  says 
second.  "There  was  enormous  pressure 
on  the  jury  to  convict  regardless  of 
the  facts."  Think  of  the  pressure  on 
the  jury,  $40  million  spent  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  In  direct  expenses  designed 
to  convict   OUver  North,   the   media 
pressure,    simultaneous    docu-drama, 
Sunday  and  Tuesday,  special  prosecu- 
tor. IRS.  There  have  been  IRS  people, 
a  handful  of  them,  a  covey  of  them,  a 
pride  of  them,  doing  nothing,  not  au- 
diting   any    person    except    tracking 
Ollle's  whole  life.  Everything  where 
they  were  Involved  he  was  found  not 
guilty,  thimibs  up.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  all  Govenunent  agencies  in- 
volved directly  or  indirectly,  not  to 
mention  all  the  politicians  publicly  ad- 
vocating a  conviction.  If  there  is  an 
American  in  this  country  that  wants 
Ollie  North  to  go  to  jail,  a  man  with 
two  Purple  Hearts,  a  SUver  Star,  as  his 
father  was  awarded  one  of  the  highest 
medals  for  valor  in  battle,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Achille  Lauro  hijackers, 
killers  of  the  69-year-old  gentleman  in 
a  wheelchair,  Leon  Klinghofer,  who 
the  Italians  let  go,  the  President  of 
Egypt  was  not  forthcoming  with  the 
truth  and  played  with  the  truth  about 
whether  they  had  left  Egypt,  release 
of  David  Jacobsen,  who  called  me  on 
the  car  phone  saying  he  prayed  for 
Ollie  and  says  he  feels  he  was  released 
because  of  him.  the  release  of  Father 
Jenco  and  a  mastermind  of  the  Grena- 
da rescue  mission,  I  mean,  well,  as  one 
of  my  young  staffers  said.  "We  give 
amnesty  to  draft  dodgers  and  take  a 
combat-hardened     decorated     Marine 
lieutenant  colonel   trying   to  do  the 
best  he  can  to  fight  for  Uberty  and  try 
to  put  this  man  in  jail." 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate now  to  focus  on  the  future,  and 
I  want  to.  all  Members,  to  be  acutely 
aware  of  those  who  have  led  the 
charge  for  the  Iran-Contra  hearings, 
for  the  prosecutor  and  for  those  that 
have  been  so  vocal  In  their  condemna- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Colonel  North,  to 
now  see  what  their  next  statements 
are,  and  I  submit  that  a  significant 
number  of  them  wlU  continue  their 
political  attack,  because  their  motiva- 
tion was  far  more  political  than  they 
were  criminal,  that  the  true  motiva- 
tion is  to  see  a  successful  Communist 
regime  in  Nicaragua,  and  there  are 
many  Members  in  this  House,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  I  are 
among  them,  that  wUl  do  all  wlthm 
our  power  as  long  as  we  breathe  and 
serve  in  public  office  to  see  democracy 
Is  given  a  chance  in  Central  America, 
no  matter  how  many   good  soldiers 


they  attempt  to  destroy,  that  our 
cause  is  right,  our  cause  is  just  and  our 
cause  will  prevail. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
HONORABLE  DON  RITTER, 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Honorable  Don 
Ritter: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  May  4, 1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 
H204  Capitol 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you 
that  I  have  been  called  to  testify  at  a  crimi- 
nal trial  now  pending  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 

After  consultation  with  the  General 
Counsel  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  I  have 
determined  that  my  testimony  is  consistent 
with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of  the 
House. 

Because  my  testimony  will  be  required  on 
Tuesday.  May  9,  1989,  1  will  be  necessarily 
absent  from  the  House  on  that  day. 

Thank  you  In  advance  for  your  consider- 
ation of  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Ritter, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Mr.  Skelton,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
11. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  May  8.  9.  10.  and  11. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anthony)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Mays. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Parker  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley)  for  today  after  1  p.m.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  9  and  10. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoAGLAND)  to  revlsc  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Ms.  Long,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annuwzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  McCandless. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Schaefer. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Lightfoot  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUNNING. 

Mr.  Gillmor. 

Mr.  LAGOBtARSiNO  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Davis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sundquist. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hoagland)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Daroen. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Stallings. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Matsui  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Cardin. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Dyson. 
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Mr.  ROTBAL. 

Mr.  Rangel. 
Mt.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  TORRICELU. 

ICr.  Pepper. 

Bir.  DosGAM  of  North  Dakota. 
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Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

There  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  May 
8.  1989.  at  12  noon. 


UMI 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1120.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting m  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  basic  pay.  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters,  and  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1131.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  transmitting  the  17th  annual 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
covering  the  period  October  1.  1987  through 
September  30.  1988.  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1504;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1122.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
National  Telecommunications  and  Informa- 
tion Administration  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1123.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting the  Department's  quarterly  report 
concerning  human  rights  activities  in  Ethio- 
pia, covering  the  period  January  15,  1989- 
April  14.  1989,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100- 
456,  section  1310(c)  (102  Stat.  2065);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1124.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting the  semiannual  reports  for  the 
period  April  1988-September  1988  listing 
voluntary  contributions  by  the  United 
States  to  international  organizations,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2226(bHl);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  F^>relgn  Affairs. 

1125.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  original  reports  of  po- 
litical contributions  by  Chic  Hecht,  of 
Nevada.  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary-designate  to  the  Bahamas; 
Joseph  Zappala.  of  Florida.  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary-designate 
to  Spain,  and  Thomas  MT.  Niles,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  U.S.  Representative- 
deaignate  to  the  European  Communities, 
and  members  of  their  families,  pursuant  to 
22  use.  3944(bK2):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1126.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 


transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  his 
office  for  the  period  October  1,  1988. 
through  March  31,  1989,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  3524(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1127.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Naval 
Sea  Cadet  Corps,  transmitting  the  atmual 
audit  report  of  the  corps  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1988,  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C. 
1101(39).  1103;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

1128.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  notification 
of  the  waiver  of  the  monetary  set-aside  for 
technology  transfers  and  the  reasons  there- 
for, pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  3710(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BRCXJKS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  972.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3724 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
settle  claims  for  damages  resulting  from  law 
enforcement  activities  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Justice;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  101- 
46).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOEHLERT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ridge.  Mr.  Smith  of  Vermont,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Ms.  Slaughter 
of  New  York  Mr.   Walsh,  and  Mr. 
McHuGH): 
H.R.  2228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  operation  of 
the   price   support   program   applicable   to 
milk;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriciilture. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  (by  request): 
H.R.  2229.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  2230.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  several 
States   and    the    District   of   Columbia    to 
impose  certain  taxes  with  respect  to  sales  of 
tangible  personal  property  by  nonresident 
persons  who  solicit  such  sales;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  2231.  A  bill  to  esUblish  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  a  Federal  Boxing  Com- 
mission to  prescribe  and  enforce  fair  labor 
standards  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  pro- 
fessional boxing  and  to  impose  certain  other 
requirements  relating  to  professional 
boxing,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Marlenee.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  English, 
Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr.  Volk- 
MER.  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Watkims): 


H.R.  2232.  A  bill  entitled.  "Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1989;"  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  2233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  gaso- 
line tax  for  purposes  of  providing  additional 
revenues  for  the  mass  transit  account  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  for  purposes  of  re- 
ducing the  deficit;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lukem.  Mrs.  Rouke- 
MA.  Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Walcrem.  and 
Mr.  Wise): 
H.R.  2234.  A  bill  requiring  the  develop- 
ment of  hazardous  materials  emergency  re- 
sponse procedures,  prohibiting  the  transpor- 
tation of  hazardous  materials  in  certain  ob- 
solete railroad  tank  cars,  and  requiring  a 
study   of   railroad   tank  car  design   proce- 
dures;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bustamante,   Mr.   Clay,   Mrs.   Col- 
lins,   Mr.    CoNYERS,    Mr.    Dellums, 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Il- 
linois.   Mr.    KiLDEE,    Mr.    Martinez, 
Mr.     MruME,     Mr.     Murphy,     Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New     Jersey,     Mr.     Perkins,     Mr. 
Rahall,      Mr.      Richardson,      Mr. 
RoYBAL,   Mr.   Sawyer,   Mr.   Visclo- 
SKY,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder): 
H.R.  2235.  A  bill  to  create  a  more  competi- 
tive and  diverse  workforce  and  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  American  labor  in  the 
21st  century  by  establishing  an  adequate 
data  base,  enhancing  administrative  proce- 
dures, and  facilitating  educational  progress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HERGER: 
H.R.  2236.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  to  State 
and  local  governments  from  Federal  regula- 
tion: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  Judiciary,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HOLLOW  AY: 
H.R.  2237.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  time  period  during  which  benefits  under 
such  chapter  may  be  utilized  by  certain  eli- 
gible veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
H.R.  2238.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  demon- 
stration projects  to  provide  innovative  vol- 
unteer opportunities  to  older  individuals  to 
provide  nursing  aide  services  to  residents  of 
nursing  homes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KASICH: 
H.R.  2239.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  program  stability  of 
major  defense  acquisition  programs  by  es- 
tablishing new  congressional  authorization 
procedures  and  improving  cost  schedule  and 
performance  control;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KOLTER: 
H.R.  2240.  A  bill  relating  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  voluntary  restraint  agreements  cov- 
ering imported  stainless  steel  and  alloy  tool 
steel  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida,  Mr.  Rohrabacher, 
and  Mr.  Guckman): 
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H.R.  2241.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Aero-Space  Plane  Program  under  the  joint 
control  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration: jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  MANTON  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Lent): 
H.R.  2242.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  to  review  criminal  records  of  indi- 
viduals applying  for  seamen  licenses  and  li- 
cense renewals:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  2243.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve 
quality   control   standards   and  procedures 
under  the  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children  Program,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas; 
H.R.  2244.  A  bill  to  establish  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  States  to  enable  such  States  to 
expand  the  choices  available  for  the  provi- 
sion of  affordable  child  care,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  2245.  A  bill  to  amend  section  627  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  require  customs  of- 
ficers to  verify  the  identification  numbers 
of  vehicles  before  the  vehicles  are  exported: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kastcnmeier): 
H.R.  2246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act  to  make  certain  modifications  in  the 
medicare  program  with  respect  to  payments 
made  under  such  program  to  hospitals  lo- 
cated in  rural  areas,  to  improve  the  delivery 
of  health  services  to  individuals  residing  in 
such  areas,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Conunerce 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  2247.  A  bill  to  prohibit  consideration 
of  legislation  reducing  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, to  restore  the  full  Social  Secu- 
rity lump  sum  death  benefit,  to  end  the  tax- 
ation of  Social  Security  benefits,  to  repeal 
the  Social  Security  earnings  test,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  de 
Ldoo,   Mr.   Fauntroy,   Mr.   Fascell, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Atkins) 
H.R.   2248.   A  bill   to  provide   reimburse- 
ment to  SUtes  and  political  subdivisions  for 
expenses  associated  with  the  provision  of 
certain  public  assistance  to  aliens;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  2249.  A  bill  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  triallate;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIDGE: 
HR.  2250.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  chlorinated  synthetic  rubber:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SARP ALIUS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stemholm): 
HJl.  2251.  A  biU  entitled  "Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1989;"  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
rlciilture. 

By  Mr.  SCHIFF: 
HJl    2252.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  esUblish  a  Center  for  Na- 


tional Security  and  Arms  Control  at  Sandia 
National  Laboratories  in  Albuquerque.  NM; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  2253.  A  bill  to  award  a  congressional 
gold  medal  to  George  Mantello:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SHAYS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mrs.   Kennelly,   Mr.   Morrison   of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.   Rowland  of 
Cormecticut): 
H.R.  2254.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Construction,  Safety, 
Health,  and  Education  within  OSHA,  to  im- 
prove inspections,  investigations,  reporting, 
and  recordkeeping  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry, to  require  certain  construction  con- 
tractors to  establish  construction  safety  and 
health  programs  and  onsite  plans  and  ap- 
point construction  safety  specialists,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Davis,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska): 
H.R.  2255.  A  bill  to  fulfill  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce's  natural  resource  trustee  re- 
sponsibility, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ics 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  2256.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
satellites  intended  for  launch  from  launch 
vehicles  owned  by  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STALLINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Robert  P.   Smith,   Mr.   Craig,  Mr. 
Marlenee,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
CoELHO,    Mr.    Penny,    Mr.    Denny 
Smith,   Mr.   Campbeu.  of   Colorado, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota): 
H.R.  2257.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  to  provide  Im- 
proved methods  of  assessment  that  will  fi- 
nance a  more  effective  marketing  research 
and  promotion  program  and  provide  for  a 
more  effective  consumer  information  pro- 
gram designed  to  expand  markets  for  pota- 
toes: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Madican,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
Mr.    BiLiRAKis.    Mr.    Emerson,    Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.   Glickman,   Mr.  Grandy, 
Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 
Mr.    Hatcher,    Mr.    Huckaby.    Mr. 
Herger,    Mr.    Johnson    of    South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.    Schuette   Mr.    Stallings,    Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr.  Olin): 
H.R.  2258.  A  bill  to  minimize  the  Impact  of 
agricultural  nitrogen  on  ground  water  and 
surface  water  quality  by  establishing  a  na- 
tional task  force  on  agricultural  best  man- 
agement practices  and  to  amend  section  319 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act):  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
DeLay.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Armey,  Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Broompield, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
BOECHNER,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Coble, 
Mr.  COMBEST,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Crane, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California, 


Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Mr.  Fa  well,  Mr.  F'renzel.  Mr. 
Gallegly.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  (jood- 
LiNC.  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,   Mr.    Hansen,    Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ireland, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Lewis   of   Florida.   Mr.   Lightfoot. 
Mr.     LowERY     of     California,     Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
McCandless,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan   of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Montgomery,    Mr.    Moorhead,    Mr. 
NiELSON    of   Utah,    Mr.    Olin,    Mr. 
OxLEY,   Mr.   Packard,   Mr.   Porter, 
Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.     Roberts,     Mr.     Rogers,     Mr. 
Schuette,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virgin- 
ia. Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Mississippi.     Mr.     Smith     of     New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Stump. 
Mr.    SuNDQUiST,    Mr.    Tauke,    Mr. 
Tauzin,    Mr.    Upton,    Mr.    Vander 
Jagt,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Walker, 
and  Mr.  Wolf): 
H.R.   2259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  and  the  Copeland  Act  to  provide 
new  job  opportunities,  effect  significant  cost 
savings  on  Federal  construction  contracts, 
promote  small  business  participation  In  Fed- 
eral contracting,  reduce  unnecessary  paper- 
work  and   reporting   requirements,   clarify 
the  definition  of  prevailing  wage,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TANNER: 
H.R.  2260.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  highway 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  2261.  A  bill  to  reserve  one-third  of 
the  amounts  provided  for  housing  rehabili- 
tation loans  for  rehabilitation  of  properties 
in  rural  areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  2262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1987  to 
make  eligible  for  Nehemlah  housing  oppor- 
tunity grants  neighborhoods  with  contigu- 
ous blocks  that  contain  vacant  or  unim- 
proved lots;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Roybal.  and  Mr.  Coelho): 
H.R.  2263.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  expenses  of  long-term  home 
care  under  the  Medicare  Program:  jointly  to 
the  Conunittees  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  (for  himself. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and 

Mr.  Smith  of  Texas): 

H.J.  Res.  259.  Joint  resolution  designating 

May  1989.  as  "Karate  Kids  Just  Say  No  to 

Drugs  Month;"  to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Trapicant. 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Kostmayer.     Mr.     Moakley.     Mr. 
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Davis.    Mr.    Wilson.    Mr.    Ehglish. 

Mr.  DkFazio,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Guar- 

on.    Mr.    Sabo,    Mr.    Kildez.    Mr. 

COKLHO,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Koltkr. 

Mr.   MowTOOMDiY.   Mr.   Foley.   Mr. 

Fauittsot,      Mr.      McNuLTY.      Mr. 

Taoto.  Mr.  Bmmii.  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  OmrDntsoH.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mrs. 

Collins.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Schaeter. 

Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Rangel, 

Mr.     FitAifK.     Mr.     Volkmer.     Mr. 

Vnrro.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr. 

OomtKLLY.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Eroreich.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 

Savaob,  Mr.   Hatcher.   Mr.   Garcia. 

Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Palzoma- 

VABGA.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Dwyer 

of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bonior,  and  Mr. 

Bartlett): 

H.J.  Res.  260.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  week  of  May  29.  through  June  4.  1989. 

as  "National  Polio  Awareness  Week;"  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Mr.  Moody,  and  Mr. 

Sensenrrenncm  ): 
H.J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  interpretation  and  implementation 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  1837  and  1842 
treaties  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Wis- 
consin and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FEIOHAN  (for  himself.   Mr. 

Wolpe.  14r.  Torricelli.  Mr.   Kost- 

MAYER.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 

Ackkrman,  Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Owens 

of  Utah.  Mr.  Lxvine  of  California. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.      Atkins,      Mr.      Frank.      Mr. 

ScHXUER.   Mr.   Burton   of   Indiana. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Faunt- 

ROY.    Mr.    BUSTAMANTZ.    Mr.    Borski. 

Ii4r.    FocLiETTA.    Mr.    Saxton.    Mr. 

LnofAN  of  Florida,  Mr.  Caroin.  Mr. 

DsFazio.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Ms.  Pelosi. 

Mr.     Bonior.     Mr.     Courter.     Mr. 

Waxman,  Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Oornan 

of  California,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

Mr.     Panxtta.     Mr.     LaFalce.     Mr. 

Frost,  and  Mr.  Pish): 
H.  Con.  Res.  108.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Vatican  should  recognize  the  State  of 
Israel  and  should  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  that  country;  to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Affairs.  

By  Mr.  ROHRABACHER  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Dreier  of 

California.       Mr.       McEwen,       Mr. 

McCoLLUM,      Mrs.      Bentltt.      Mr. 

Donald  E.   Lokxhs.   Mr.   Kyl,   Mr. 

Crane,  Mr.   Douglas.  Mr.   Hunter. 

Mr.     Hancock.     Mr.     Ritter.     Mr. 

Paxon,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Hkrger.  Mr. 

Armey,  and  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas): 
H.  Con.  Res.  109.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  ability  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  prevent  the  use  of  chemical  warfare 
acainst  the  Afghan  resistance  and  that  the 
United  States  should  respond  to  any  such 
use  of  chemical  weapons  by  reducing  diplo- 
matic and  economic  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution 
establishing  the  Ad  Hoc  Joint  Committee  on 
Labor  Relations  for  the  Capitol  Police; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Rules  and 
Houae  Adkninistration. 


By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.   Res.    148.   Resolution  electing  certain 
minority  members  to  standing  committees 
of  the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota: 
H.  Res.  149.  Resolution  relating  to  gaso- 
line  price   increases   following   the    Exxon 
Valdez  oil  spill;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  5:  Mrs.  Bkntley. 

H.R.  6:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Herger.  Mrs. 
Collins,  and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  55:  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  Bustamantx,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr. 

PnSTER. 

H.R.  92:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Prank.  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  211:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Tanner. 

H.R.  215:  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Spence,  and  Mr. 
Dixon. 

H.R.  217:  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Schuette.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr. 
Gekas. 

H.R.  373:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  446:  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  494:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

H.R.  496:  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr. 
Bonior.  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  505:  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Houghton.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 
Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Broom- 
PIELD.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Nagle.  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Fei- 
GHAN.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Skagcs.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Browtn  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr. 
Sarpalius,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr. 
McCuRDY,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Cardin.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississip- 
pi. Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. Mr.  Inhopz,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Craig. 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Light- 
pooT,  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Schipp.  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  Tauzin.  and 
Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  551:  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

H.R.  578:  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  586:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.K  673:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Oilman,  and 
Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  70S:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 

H.R.    755;    Mr.    Denny    Smith    and    Mr. 

BlTCCHNER. 

H.R.  796:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Boeh- 
LKRT.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  BuNNiNG,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan. Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Hastert,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes. 


H.R.  815:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Engel.  and  Mr.  Mpume. 

H.R.  831:  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  876:  Mr.  Sangmeistcr.  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  930:  Mr.  Leland  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  957:  Mr.  Staggers.  Ms.  Pelosi,  and 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R.  961:  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Dornan 
of  Callfoma.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
SwiPT.  Mr.  AcKXRMAN.  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mrs. 
MoRELLA.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Ritter.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.R.  966:  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
NowAK,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  987:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
F^iGHAN,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1005:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  1067:  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bryant,  and 
Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.R.  1074:  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  McNulty. 
Mr.  McCuRDY.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Tanner.  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Goss.  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  1093:  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
DE  Lugo.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi.  and  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  1112:  Mr.  DePazio  and  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  1150:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1180:  Mrs.  Boxer  and  Ms.  Schneider. 

H.R.  1190:  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  1243:  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Hepner.  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  Montgomery. 

H.R.  1272:  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Upton.  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas. 

H.R.  1295:  Mr.  Skeen. 

H.R.  1383:  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.R.  1406:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Hercer, 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Atkins,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  1416:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Armey.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Skagcs,  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  SwiPT.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Jones  of  Geor- 
gria,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Buechner,  and  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner. 

H.R.  i420:  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  1429:  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  1439:  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Bennttt,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Stanckland.  Mr. 
Studds.  and  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  1491:  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
SuNDfluisT.  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, and  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.R.  1499:  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Dyson,  and 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.R.  1500:  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Schkueh. 
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Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Owiws  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 

MlNXTA.   Mr.   ACKERMAM,   Mr.   DE   LuGO,   Mr. 

Payi«  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Ravenel, 
and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1504:  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Clebient. 
and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1515:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  1526:  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr. 

KOLTER. 

H.R.  1558:  Mr.  Combest. 

H.R.  1564:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Baker.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mrs.  Patterson. 
Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Dyson,  and 
Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.  1565:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  1573:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  Pauntroy. 

H.R.  1605:  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
PoGLiETTA.  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  1614:  Mr.  Laoobiarsino.  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  1628:  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Espy,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  1645:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1664:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  1674:  Mr.  Rahall,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Horton. 
and  Mr.  Bonior. 

H  R.  1687:  Mr.  Dorman  of  California. 

H.R.  1699:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Atkins.  ^ 

H.R.  1725:  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr. 
Dymaixy,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  1730:  Ms.  Schneider  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  1782:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1804:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Pascell,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Fuster, 
Mr.     Garcia.     Mr.     Hefner.     Mr.     Hoch- 

BRUBCKNER,    Mr.     HUGHES,     Mr.     KOSTMAYER. 

Mr  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Trafi- 
cant  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  1840:  Mr.  Donald  E  Lukens.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Schoette,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri. 

HJR.  1845:  Mr.  McDermott. 

H  Jl  1935:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Fawell. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Bates. 

HJR  2008:  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Broomfield. 

HJl.  2022:  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  California,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 


Lehman,  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut. 

H.R.  2043:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bil- 
BRAY,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  2049:  Mr.  Fuster,  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr. 
Atkins,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  2051:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  2079:  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  Mr.  de 
Lugo. 

H.R.  2097:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Florio,  and 

Mr.  INHOFE. 

H.R.  2127:  Ms.  Schneider. 
H.R.   2190:  Mr.   Kolter.  Mr.  Bates,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  HiLER,  and  Mr.  Frost. 
H.R.  2212:  Mr.  Baker. 
H.R.  2222:  Mr.  Mrazek. 
H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bryant,  and 
Mr.  Frank. 

H.J.  Res.  31:  Mr.  Wise:  Mr.  Perkins,  and 
Mr.  Clement. 

H.J.  Res.  35:  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Applegate,  and  Mr.  Pelosi. 
H.J.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
H.J.  Res.  108:  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Hoagland, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Encel.  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Rohrabacher, 
Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.J.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Hollow  ay,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN  and  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Coelho.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Morella, 
Mr.  Nagle.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
PuRSELL,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr.  Weiss. 
H.J.  Res.  139:  Mr.  Saxton. 
H.J.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Lancaster. 
H.J.  Res.  236:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Clinger, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Costello,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
Pashayan.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pickett,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Sangmeister,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Horton. 
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Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Lagobiarsino,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Walsh. 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
VoLKMER,  Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.   Con.  Res.    1:   Mr.   Kleczka  and  Mr. 
Yates. 
H.  Con.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Hatcher. 
H.  Con.  Res.  45:  Mr.  Coble. 
H.  Con.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
H.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Holloway. 
H.  Con.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr.    de    Lugo,    and    Mr. 
Garcia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  92:  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Weber. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  OxLEY.  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr. 
Fuster.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Donald  E. 
Lukens.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mrs. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  California,  and  Mr.  Fields. 

H.  Con.  Res.  102:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana 
and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.  Res.  104:  Ms.  Schneider,  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Derrick. 
H.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Kolbe. 
H.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
H.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Recula,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Ms.  Schneider.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
Atkins,  and  Mr.  Guckman. 

H.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Dellums, 
and  Mr.  Lagobiarsino. 

H.  Res.  140:  Mr.  Bustamante  and  Mr. 
Atkins 

H.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  HUTTO.  and  Mr.  Porter. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  216:  Mr.  Penny. 
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May  I  1989 


iLegialative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Harry 
Reid,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Nevada. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

Ask.  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek, 
ajid  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you:  For  every  one  that 
asketh  receiveth;  and  he  that  seeketh 
findeth;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it 
shall  be  opened.— Matthew  7:7.  8. 

Almighty  God,  gracious  in  all  Thy 
ways,  thank  Thee  for  this  precise 
promise  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  On 
this  National  Day  of  Prayer,  when  mil- 
lions in  every  State  will  be  devoting 
this  day  to  prayer,  we  recall,  in  the 
words  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
strong  reliance  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers upon  Thee: 

"I  have  lived  a  long  time,  sir,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  the 
proofs  I  see  of  this  truth— that  God 
governs  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a 
sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  his  notice,  is  it  possible  that 
an  empire  can  rise  without  his  aid?" 

As  we  take  seriously  the  Constitu- 
tion they  produced,  may  we  take  seri- 
ously the  spirit  in  which  they  labored. 
In  the  name  of  Him  whose  love  is  un- 
conditional, universal,  and  eternal. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Byro]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U^.  Sknatk. 
PKXsionrr  pro  tkhpobx. 
Washington,  DC,  May  4,  1989. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Harry  Reid, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

ROBXRT  C.  Btro. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  REID  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  stSLnding  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders,  under  the  previous  order 
there  will  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
during  the  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness. Senators  Kerry  and  Adams  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  10  minutes 
each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
entered  a  time  agreement  on  the 
budget  resolution  last  evening  that 
provides  for  a  limited  number  of 
amendments  that  may  be  offered  to 
the  resolution.  Time  limitations  have 
been  agreed  to  for  all  of  these  amend- 
ments and  I  anticipate  that  not  all  of 
the  amendments  will  in  fact  be  of- 
fered. I  expect  that  the  Senate  will 
complete  action  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion today.  Senators  should  be  fore- 
warned that  rollcall  votes  will  occur 
throughout  the  day's  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader  time  and  I  reserve 
the  time  of  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m.. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak  for  5 
minutes  each. 


FSX 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days  and  weeks,  I  have  spoken  out  on 
a  niunber  of  occasions  against  the  pro- 
posed FSX  deal  with  Japan.  I  could 
support  an  off-the-shelf  sale  of  United 
States  F-16  fighter  jet  aircraft  to 
Japan,  but  the  FSX  codevelopment 
technology  transfer  is  simply  not  a 
smart  business  move  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  a 
preliminary  briefing,  concurs,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing more  from  the  GAO  in  congres- 
sional hearings  in  the  coming  days. 

According  to  the  GAO,  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent deal  for  the  Japsoiese,  but  the 
GAO  has  yet  to  determine  the  bene- 
fits for  our  country.  The  GAO  is  tell- 
ing us  that  we  are  not  playing  on  a 
level  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  more  I  learn 
about  this  deal,  the  more  lopsided  the 
field  looks. 

I  am  already  learning  of  hidden  bar- 
riers that  would  prohibit  U.S.  workers 
from  participating  in  the  codevelop- 
ment program. 

When  the  FSX  deal  was  first  an- 
nounced, one  company  in  North  Caro- 
lina believed  it  was  in  a  particularly 
strong  position,  with  its  Japanese  joint 
venture  partner,  to  compete  for  a  con- 
tract. 

This  company's  optimism  was  well 
founded:  It  is  a  proven  supplier  of  its 
product:  its  product  had  already  been 
chosen  by  General  Dynamics  for  the 
F-16;  its  joint  venture  partner  was  in 
place  in  Japan  where  its  products 
could  be  manufactured  domestically; 
and.  it  had  trained  Japanese  staff  to 
give  technical  support  to  the  Japanese 
aircraft  companies,  which  would  test, 
select,  and  specify  the  product  to  be 
used  on  the  FSX. 

Mr.  President,  this  company's  hopes 
were  dashed  when  it  learned— this  is 
the  point  I  want  to  make  to  my  col- 
leagues—that contracting  decisions 
would  be  made  by  Mitsubishi  Heavy 
Industries  and  that  MHI  had  arbitrar- 
ily decided  that  only  Japanese  prod- 
ucts would  be  considered. 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  ideotifles  »tatemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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I  repeat,  this  American  company, 
which  builds,  now,  for  the  F-16,  will 
not  get  the  business  because  Mitsubi- 
shi will  give  the  business  and  has  al- 
ready arbitrarily  decided  that  only 
Japanese  products  would  be  consid- 
ered. 

I  have  the  name  of  this  company, 
Mr.  President.  I  know  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about. 

This  is  another  instance  of  Japan  in- 
sisting on  using  its  own  manufactur- 
ers—manufacturers less  capable  than 
our  own— in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
codevelopment  arrangement. 

I  am  not  at  all  willing  to  tell  our 
workers  that  this  deal  is  good  for 
them.  If  this  deal  goes  through,  our 
honest  report  to  the  American  worker 
must  be  that  we  are  just  sending  more 
and  more  jobs  overseas. 

The  agreement  only  reached  the  Hill 
Monday— the  ink  Is  not  only  still  wet, 
it  is  still  in  the  pen— and  we  are  al- 
ready finding  loopholes.  Where  will 
the  next  one  appear? 

Mr.  President,  this  FSX  deal  has 
been  in  the  works  a  long  time,  and 
people  are  tired  of  it.  They  are  tired  of 
talking  about  it.  They  want  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way  and  to  get  on  to  other 
things.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  am  tired 
of  seeing  U.S.  jobs  going  overseas.  Our 
workers  demand  our  vigilance,  our 
companies  and  our  economy  demand 
our  vigilance,  and  it  is  time  for  all  of 
us  in  the  Congress  to  get  a  second 
wind. 

Let  us  level  the  playing  field  and 

reject  FSX. 

Mr.  President,  along  those  same 
lines,  let  me  say  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  Amateur  Radio  Ponmi 
group,  a  group  of  Chicago  amateur 
radio  operators.  Let  me  read  it.  It  is  to 
me:  Senator  Alan  Dixon. 

The  Amateur  Radio  Porum. 

April  10,  1989.  Chicago,  IL. 
Subject:  Bravo!  Bravo!  Bravo! 
Senator  Alan  Dixon. 
U.S.  SenaU,  Washington.  DC. 

An  amazing  thing  happened  while  writing 
an  editorial  on  the  FSX  Fighter  this  after- 
noon. When  I  heard  Senator  Alan  Dixon 
take  the  podium  I  went  into  the  living  room 
to  watch  CSPAN  and  much  to  my  delight, 
you  were  saying  just  about  what  I  was  writ- 
ing. 

We  debated  the  issue  last  Thursday  and  it 
is  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Amateur  Radio  Forum  that  a 
joint  venture  to  develop  a  fighter  plane  with 
Japan  is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  light  of  the  current  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  and  the  proven  excellence  of  our  P16 
fighter,  it  is  very  hard  to  see  any  advantage 
to  America  in  the  proposed  program. 

The  disadvantages  are  many  and  obvious 
to  even  the  most  naive  voter. 

1.  Americans  lose  jobs  in  the  aircraft  and 
related  industries. 

2.  The  trade  deficit  with  Japan  Is  aggra- 
vated. ^^     ^ 

3.  In  the  Toshiba  incident,  the  Japanese 
have  already  proven  that  they  cannot  be 
trusted  with  our  secrets. 


4.  In  the  event  of  future  hostilities  with 
Japan,  we  would  be  at  disadvantages  so  ob- 
vious they  need  not  be  listed. 

5.  Finally  and  perhaps  most  important,  it 
creates  the  perception  among  voters  that 
Congress  Is  under  the  thumb  of  special  In- 
terest groups  and  is  not  concerned  with  the 
best  Interests  of  America. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 

Jack  Sckmidling. 

I  conclude  with  these  remarks.  I 
went  home  last  week  and  did  12  town 
meetings  all  over  my  State,  north  to 
south,  east  to  west.  At  every  one  of 
those  town  hall  meetings  the  feeling 
there  of  Americans  and  lUinoisans  was 
overwhelming  against  this  deal.  I  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  later,  Mr. 
President. 

I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer  and 
the  Senate  for  giving  me  this  time.  I 
yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President,  with  a 
final  comment  that  this  FSX  deal  is 
exactly  what  the  General  Accounting 
Office  said  it  was:  a  good  deal  for 
Japan  and  a  bad  deal  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dixon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nevada. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 
Mr.  REID  Mr.  President,  during  the 
break,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
indicated  in  his  remarks  to  the  Senate, 
we  all  went  home.  We  went  home  and 
held  townhall  meetings.  We  talked  to 
various  school  groups,  university,  high 
school  and  elementary  school  stu- 
dents. We  had  various  meetings  with 
constituents.  But  the  sad  part  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  went  home  is  that  we  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  raising  money. 
Not  raising  a  few  dollars  here  and 
there,  but  raising  millions  of  dollars, 
collectively;  not  for  charity,  not  for 
the  homeless,  not  for  economic  devel- 
opment, but  for  campaign  spending. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  about  time  that 
the  two  bodies,  this  body  and  the 
other  body,  realize  that  we  have  to  do 
something  about  campaign  spending. 
Campaigns  are  too  long,  they  are  too 
costly.  Is  it  not  a  sad  commentary  that 
Members  of  Congress  have  to  spend 
their  time  raising  millions  of  dollars 
during  a  congressional  break  when  in 
fact  we  could  be  spending  more  time 
educating  students  about  the  dangers 
of  drugs,  talking  about  the  ravages  of 
the  environment,  using,  of  course,  as 
an  illustration,  what  happened  in 
Alaska  recently. 
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We  need  to  stop  excessive  spending 
in  campaigns.  More  specifically,  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  about  independ- 
ent expenditures.  There  must  be  some 
limit  set  on  this  excess  that  is  going  on 
in  our  body  politic.  I  again  remind  this 
body  that  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  with 
negative  campaigning,  the  Japanese 
automobile  dealers  spent,  in  the  small 
State  of  Nevada  during  the  last  sena- 
torial election,  $550,000.  They  did  not 
spend  it.  Mr.  President,  on  trade  or 
commerce  issues.  They  spent  it  in  neg- 
ative campaign  ads  about  Social  Secu- 
rity. Japanese  automobile  dealers 
spending  for  ads  about  Social  Security. 
That  is  too  bad. 

Conduiting  and  bundling,  where 
money  is  collected  for  one  purpose  and 
bundled  up  and  sent  someplace  else 
for  another  purpose— that  is  wrong. 
Under  our  rules,  these  are  loopholes: 
independent  expenditures  and  the 
bimdling  and  conduiting;  just  to  name 
a  few. 

We  must  have  some  ceilings  on  how 
much  money  can  be  spent.  We  cannot 
have  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a 
body  that  is  composed  of  all  million- 
aires. We  are  coming  to  that.  Why? 
Because  it  is  easier  for  a  wealthy 
person  to  nui.  He  can  spend  all  the 
money  he  wants.  It  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  someone  who  is  a  school- 
teacher or  a  small  businessmim  to  go 
out  and  raise  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  it  takes  to  be  competitive. 

We  must  have  campaign  spending 
limits.  The  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  President,  is  powerless.  We 
have  made  it  so.  The  Federal  Election 
commissioners  want  to  do  what  is 
right,  but  they  are  understaffed,  the 
rules  are  so  vague  and  meaningless 
that  they  have  very  little  power.  In 
my  Senate  election  in  1986,  there  were 
about  seven  complaints  filed  on  my 
behalf.  They  have  not  been  responded 
to  yet;  not  resolved,  but  even  respond- 
ed to.  and  it  is  3  years,  almost. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
future  recesses  in  the  years  to  come 
that  Members  of  Congress  can  get  on 
this  floor  and  say  it  used  to  be  that 
when  I  went  home,  I  had  to  spend  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  raising 
campaign  funds,  but  the  Congress  has 
responded  to  what  the  American 
people  wanted  and  I  no  longer  have  to 
do  that  because  we  are  allowed  time 
on  television  and  radio  to  get  our  mes- 
sage across  and  we  have  debates  that 
are  real  debates.  There  are  no  longer 
independent  expenditures  that  plague 
and  conflict  what  the  real  issues  of  the 
campaign  are.  We  no  longer  allow  bun- 
dling and  conduiting,  and  we  have  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  that  is 
strong  and  has  the  power  to  do  some- 
thing to  improve  the  elections.  That  is 
the  way  it  should  be. 

So  I  hope  when  we  go  home  in  the 
future  that  we.  Mr.  President,  will  be 
able  to  do  that  because  when  we  go 
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home,  we  should  not  be  concerned 
about  a  30-second  TV  spot,  how  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  it:  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  our  environment,  which 
is  being  destroyed  around  us;  we 
should  be  concerned  about  the  ravages 
of  drugs,  improving  our  educational 
system,  and  cutting  the  deficit. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


CAMPAIGN  SPENDING 
LIMITATIONS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  first, 
may  I  congratulate  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  for  his  excellent  remarks  a 
moment  ago  in  his  other  role  as  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada.  I  endorse  and  embrace  all 
those  remarks.  I  think  they  were  very 
eloquent  and  well  put.  We  must  soon 
adopt  reasonable  campaign  standards 
and  campaign  spending  limitations, 
Mr.  President,  or  there  is  going  to  be  a 
major  scandal  in  America,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  be  responsible  for  hiding  its  head  in 
the  sand  while  these  scandalous  activi- 
ties unfold  in  our  country. 


NO  40  PERCENT  WORK  SHARE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  a 
moment  ago  you  were  kind  enough  to 
recognize  this  Senator  in  connection 
with  his  concerns  about  the  FSX  deal 
with  Japan.  The  administration  has 
said  that  in  the  renegotiation  process 
with  this  agreement  with  Japan,  one 
of  the  things  they  have  obtained  as- 
surances about  from  the  Japanese 
Government  has  been  that  40  percent 
of  the  work  will  come  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  might  first  say  I  think  that  is  inad- 
equate. We  should  have  sold  them  the 
P-16  off  the  shelf  and  gotten  100  per- 
cent of  the  work,  but  that  has  t>een 
the  standard  that  has  been  suggested 
by  the  administration  that,  in  fact, 
they  have  upped  the  amount  of  per- 
centage of  the  work  that  will  be  given 
to  American  workers  to  40  percent. 

One  of  my  staff  who  is  associated 
with  me  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee called  while  I  was  speaking  ear- 
lier and  left  this  word  with  me,  and  I 
consider  him  a  responsible  person.  I 
want  to  read  what  he  has  said: 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  Matauna«a 
said,  according  to  a  major  Japanese  newspa- 
per, tbere  is  no  40-percent  work  sbare  acree- 


ment.  This  Is  according  to  a  major  Japanese 
newspaper  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  check 
on  that.  If  that  is  a  fact  and  that  is  in 
a  Japanese  newspaper  today.  I  am 
going  to  put  that  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  because  everything  that  is 
being  said  about  this  flies  in  the  face 
of  what  I  believe  the  reality  will  be.  I 
believe  they  are  going  to  get  almost  all 
the  work  and  all  of  this  talk  about 
they  are  going  to  get  our  old  technolo- 
gy. 

Mr  President,  I  have  talked  to  the 
folks  who  make  these  platforms  in  our 
country;  I  have  talked  to  the  folks 
who  make  these  engines  in  our  coun- 
try. Every  one  of  them  privately  says 
to  me  in  the  end  they  are  going  to  get 
our  technology.  Technology,  Mr. 
President,  that  taxpayers  in  Nevada 
and  Illinois  and  all  over  the  50  States 
of  this  Union  paid  more  than  $7  bil- 
lion of  their  hard-earned  money  for  is 
going  to  be  given  to  the  Japanese  for  a 
few  hundred  million  dollars  so  they 
can  build  a  fighter  aircraft  superior  to 
ours  and  go  into  the  commercial  avia- 
tion business. 

Shortly  I  am  going  to  have  a  speech, 
I  understand,  that  Lee  lacocca  has 
made— and  I  am  trying  to  get  that 
speech  right  now,  Mr.  President— 
where  he  tells  the  whole  unfolding  of 
this  economic  miracle  of  Japan  over 
the  last  several  decades.  They  have 
stripped  us  of  our  economic  advan- 
tages. I  believe  that  statement  of  his  is 
going  to  say  that  the  1990's  will  be  the 
decade  of  aviation  in  Japan,  and  he 
says  that  on  the  basis  of  this  deal  that 
right  now  this  administration  wants  to 
go  into  it  with  the  Japanese. 

So  I  want  to  be  heard  on  this  a  lot  of 
times.  There  is  a  lot  of  material  I  still 
want  to  put  in  the  Record.  I  hope  I 
can  find  what  my  staff  tells  me  is  fac- 
tual and  that  we  can  obtain  this  Japa- 
nese newspaper  account,  translate  it  to 
English,  put  the  whole  thing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  all  my 
friends  in  the  Congress  and  everybody 
in  America  can  know  what  they  are 
saying  at>out  this  deal  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  in  Japan  where  they 
know  they  have  a  good  deal,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  advantage  of  good,  old 
Uncle  Sam  once  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  see  my  dear 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  here.  If  he  is  prepared 
to  speak,  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kerry  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


THE  "MOUNT  RUSHMORE " 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
weekend  I  join  a  number  of  distin- 
guished South  Dakotans  in  New  Orle- 
ans to  take  part  in  a  very  special  cere- 
mony after  years  of  effort.  Saturday.  I 
will  take  part  in  the  christening  of  the 
Mount  Rushmore,  a  naval  vessel 
named  after  South  Dakota's  Mount 
Rushmore. 

The  year  1991  is  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  Mount  Rushmore.  It  is  South 
Dakota's  pride,  and  over  2  million 
tourists  a  year  visit  Mount  Rushmore 
making  tourism  our  second  largest  in- 
dustry. However,  that  is  not  directly 
connected  to  this  event  on  Saturday. 
The  Mount  Rushmore,  a  Widbey 
Island  class  dock-landing  ship  has  big 
shoes  to  fill.  This  is  the  second  naval 
vessel  bearing  the  name  of  the  granite 
monument  carved  in  the  hills  of  South 
Dakota.  The  original  Mount  Rushmore 
was  a  decorated  warship  in  World  War 
II  receiving  two  battle  stars  before 
being  deconunissioned  in  1970.  The 
Mount  Rushmore's  World  War  II  ad- 
ventures in  the  Pacific  theater  includ- 
ed a  run-in  with  a  torpedo  near 
Borneo.  During  the  Korean  war,  the 
Mount  Rushmore  served  the  Navy 
well.  The  ship  was  deconunissioned  in 
1970. 

I  became  involved  in  the  ship 
naming  effort  as  a  way  of  honoring 
the  memory  of  another  distinguished 
naval  vessel  of  the  World  War  II  era, 
the  U.S.S.  South  Dakota.  Since  my 
days  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  worked  with  the  Navy  on  this 
project. 

There  are  13  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service.  The  battleship  South 
Dakota  was  one  of  the  most  decorated 
ships.  The  ship  fought  valiantly  in 
many  crucial  battles  against  the  pow- 
erful Japanese  naval  force.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  war.  shells  from  the  South 
Dakota  fell  in  Tokyo  as  the  Emperor 
prepared  his  nation's  surrender. 
Though  the  battleship  was  sold  for 
scrap  in  1962  its  memory  lives  on  in 
the  hearts  of  the  brave  sailors  who 
served  on  the  South  Dakota. 

South  Dakotans.  like  my  good  friend 
Evans  Nord  of  Sioux  Falls,  are  pre- 
serving that  great  ship's  memory  at 
the  U.S.S.  South  Dakota  Memorial  in 
Sioux  Falls. 

Saturday's  ceremony  in  New  Orleans 
celebrating  the  Mount  Rushmore  is  an- 
other way  of  marking  the  many  con- 
tributions my  State  and  our  Nation 
have  made  in  naval  history.  Because 
Mount  Rushmore,  known  as  the 
shrine  of  democracy,  is  celebrating  its 
golden  anniversary  in  1991,  Saturday's 
event  Is  even  more  significant. 

We,  in  South  Dakota,  are  very  proud 
of  our  naval  connection,  and  expect  it 
to  continue  in  the  colorful  tradition  of 
our  past  vessels.  Indeed,  at  Sioux  Falls 
is  a  sizable  naval  reserve  unit.  We  have 
many  former  Navy  officers  living  in 
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our  State.  We  look  forward  to  this 
dedication  not  only  as  a  celebration 
for  our  State,  but  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
dedication  of  the  U.S.S.  Mount  Rush- 
more. 

Mr.  KERREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 


WHEAT  SALE  TO  THE  U.S.S.R. 
Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week.  President  Bush 
announced  a  subsidized  sale  of  1V4  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is.  I  believe,  a  victory  for 
American  farmers  who  have  been,  and 
will  continue  to,  benefit  as  we  attempt 
to  increase  our  world  market  share  of 
agricultural  products.  But  it  is  also  a 
victory  for  those  of  us  who  hope  that 
improved  economic  and  political  coop- 
eration between  our  two  nations  will 
decrease  the  tensions  and  provide  the 
basis  for  reversing  a  30-year  arms  race. 
This  decision  made  by  the  President 
was  made  in  spite  of  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
nations  have  a  long  ways  to  go  before 
they  can  be  regarded  without  feeling 
of  real  and  present  dangers.  One  gen- 
eration ago  when  we  were  dominated 
by  a  post-World  War  II  mentality,  a 
political  leader  who  proposed  to  sell 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  ac- 
cused of  being  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer. The  real  threat  of  Joseph 
Stalin  was  met  with  an  allied  response 
of  containment  and  nuclear  deter- 
rence. 

But  it  was  also  met  with  the  cries 
from  Joseph  McCarthy  to  censor  any 
who  spoke  sympathetically  of  Commu- 
nist leaders.  In  Nebraska  in  1951  our 
Governor  proposed  to  declare  martial 
law  to  rid  our  State  of  the  25  citizens 
who  it  believed  were  Communists. 
Thus,  of  all  the  messages  that  I  hear 
from  this  sale  of  wheat  by  this  deci- 
sion to  subsidize  the  Soviet  grain  sale, 
the  most  important  one  to  me  is  this: 
Joseph  Stalin  and  Joseph  McCarthy 
are  both  finally  dead. 

Their  approaches  to  the  betterment 
of  mankind  have  been  completely  dis- 
credited, and  although  proponents  of 
both  can  still  be  found  controlling 
lives  of  hirnian  beings  they  are  more 
often  found  on  street  comers  receiving 
the  sUent  stares  of  passers-by.  Like 
most  good  decisions  this  one  was  made 
within  the  context  of  many  simulta- 
neously advocated  objectives.  The 
President's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  argued  on  behalf  of  the 
budget.  The  National  Security  CouncU 
argued  on  behalf  of  America's  securi- 
ty. Both  of  these  objectives  are  worthy 
and  they  deserve  full  consideration. 

But  in  the  end  the  objective  of  a  per- 
manent peace  in  this  world  that  is 
based  on  trust  and  understanding  was 
given  the  highest  consideration.  In  the 


end  the  startling  events  which  we  ob- 
serve in  this  world  cause  us  to  trust 
just  enough  that  we  release  the  im- 
pulse to  hope  for  a  new  peace,  and  this 
impulse  begins  to  influence  our  policy 
decisions. 

Mr.  President,  we  we  look  across  the 
oceans  that  separate  us  from  Europe 
and  Asia  we  see  things  we  did  not  be- 
lieve could  happen.  Few  of  us  would 
have  predicted  that  they  would  occur. 
In  Hungary  the  iron  curtain  is  coming 
down. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  they  are  putting 
together  a  legislature.  Their  discus- 
sions are  open  and  candid  concerning 
the  stagnation  of  their  economy  and 
the  elections,  purges  of  "dead  souls." 
and  military  reductions  have  all  of  us 
attempting  to  answer  this  question: 
What  does  it  all  mean? 

In  Poland  a  Communist  government 
has  legalized  Solidarity,  rural  Solidari- 
ty, and  the  church.  They  have  created 
a  new  Senate  which  will  have  veto 
power  over  the  Communist  Party 
itself.  Some  are  even  speculating  that 
Lech  Walesa  might  someday  become 
President  of  Poland. 

In  Germany,  the  talk  of  reunifica- 
tion is  now  in  the  open.  The  cry  for  a 
renegotiation  of  short-range  nuclear 
forces  has  created  great  discomfort  in 
the  alliance. 

In  Asia.  Mr.  President,  the  changes 
are  even  more  dramatic.  The  rise  of 
Japan.  Korea,  Taiwan,  Singapore,  and 
Malaysia  as  tremendous  economic 
powers  has  made  for  hot  political  rhet- 
oric here  at  home  where  these  former 
laughing  stocks  have  become  fierce 
competitors. 

The  streets  of  China  are  full  of  stu- 
dent demonstrators  who  are  demand- 
ing greater  political  freedom.  The  pre- 
vious economic  reforms  have  only 
whetted  the  appetite  for  freedom.  Sig- 
nificantly, this  one  time  military 
enemy  has  become  in  the  past  16  years 
almost  an  economic  partner.  We  are 
even  able  to  witness  the  return  of  the 
colony.  Hong  Kong,  without  great 
anxiety. 

There  are,  of  course,  continued  fears 
and  concerns.  But  the  words  of  the  old 
warrior.  Andrew  Goodpaster.  former 
Supreme  Commander  of  NATO,  ring 
in  my  ears.  He  said.  "If  the  new  Soviet 
policy  set  out  by  Gorbachev  becomes  a 
reality  in  fact,  the  whole  security 
structure  the  world  has  known  since 
midcentury  becomes  open  to  a  series 
of  major  transforming  changes  in 
which  United  States  interests  will  be 
deeply  and  directly  involved."  General 
Goodpaster  concludes  that  the  poten- 
tial is  "breathtaking." 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  under- 
estimate the  influence  of  the  old  Bol- 
sheviks who  continue  to  believe  that 
world  revolution  is  the  means  to  their 
end.  Their  beliefs  require  a  totalitar- 
ian form  of  government  which  denies 
the  freedoms  which  excites  and  per- 


mits human  beings  to  rise  to  their  full 
potential. 

We  should  also  not  underestimate 
the  influence  of  the  old  fear  mongers 
who  seek  to  reduce  our  grandest 
dreams  to  ash  with  the  fire  of  their  re- 
actionary rhetoric.  Their  beliefs  re- 
quire us  to  restrict  our  freedom  and 
our  hor>e  in  order  to  approach  the 
future  with  greater  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  should 
stand  on  top  of  this  mound  of  wheat 
which  President  Bush  proposes  to  sell, 
and  with  our  eyes  wide  open,  observe 
this  new  world  of  ours.  And  we  should 
courageously  and  hopefully  address  it 
with  proposals  that  reflect  our  highest 
ideals. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  The  absence  of  a  quorum 
has  been  suggested.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEW  ENGLAND  STUDENTS  COM- 
PETE IN  BICENTENNIAL  OF 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  met  with  a  dozen  students 
from  St.  Mary's  High  School  in  New 
England.  ND.  These  bright  young 
people  came  to  Washington  for  the 
finals  of  the  National  Bicentennial 
Competition  on  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights. 

As  a  lawyer,  it  is  exciting  to  know 
that  upper  elementary,  middle  and 
high  school  students  are  studying  a 
specially  designed  6-week  course  about 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  preservation  of  our  freedom  and 
our  Nation  depends  upon  our  young 
l>eople.  tomorrow's  leaders.  We  have 
much  to  gain  from  educating  them  at 
any  early  age  about  the  Constitution, 
the  Congress,  and  citizenship. 

Phil  Harmeson  and  Karen  Mont- 
gomery did  an  excellent  job  coordinat- 
ing this  fine  program  in  North  Dakota. 
The  team  from  New  England  which 
won  the  State  competition  is  unusual 
in  that  it  has  several  international  stu- 
dents. Led  by  instructor  John  Bach- 
meier.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
these  students  for  their  hard  work  in 
reaching  the  national  finals  and  com- 
peting against  top  students  from  much 
larger  schools.  The  class  consists  of 
Gary  Benz.  Roberto  Chami.  Cecilia 
Dobitz.  John  Ehlis.  Ti  Huang,  Ilene 
Krebs.  Mikael  Merissa.  Stacey  Roller. 
Aaron  Tewolde.  Benyan  Tewolde,  Jon 
Wert,  and  Metmeku  Yohannes. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tion is  making  a  difference  among  the 
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more  than  1  million  students  who 
have  participated  in  this  educational 
program.  Students  in  classrooms 
across  the  Nation,  ranging  from  New 
England,  ND.  to  New  York,  NY.  are 
debating  the  issues  that  concerned  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  demonstrating 
how  the  Constitution's  basic  principles 
apply  to  them  today.  I  commend  ev- 
eryone involved  in  this  exciting  pro- 
gram that  is  increasing  the  constitu- 
tional literacy  of  our  young  citizens. 


A  PRESIDENTIAL  REVIVAL 


UMI 


Iti.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  two 
of  my  favorite  things  come  together  in 
the  little  town  of  West  Branch  on  the 
Iowa  plain:  Herbert  Hoover  and  a  li- 
brary which  bears  his  name.  I  have 
become  accustomed  to  raised  eyebrows 
and  curious  looks  when  I  talk  about 
my  enthusiasm  for  President  Hoover, 
but  then  people  are  "often  surprised 
to  discover  that  his  4  years  in  the 
White  House  were  but  a  footnote  to 
half  a  century  of  public  service,  during 
which  'the  Great  Humanitarian'  res- 
cued more  people  from  starvation 
than  all  the  tyrants  of  this  blood- 
soaked  century  together  could 
murder." 

Those  words  belong  to  Richard 
Norton  Smith,  the  director  of  the  Her- 
bert Hoover  Library  and  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  breathing  new  life  into 
the  President's  memory.  Since  he  left 
Washington  for  West  Branch  several 
years  ago,  Mr.  Smith  has  made  history 
come  alive  through  a  wide  variety  of 
projects  and  programs.  After  doubling 
attendance  at  the  Library  in  just  1 
year  with  a  wonderful  exhibition  of 
more  than  300  pieces  of  Presidential 
memorabilia  entitled  "30  Men,"  he  has 
now  set  his  sights  on  a  joint  confer- 
ence this  fall  with  the  Gerald  R.  Ford 
Library  and  Museum  to  discuss  the 
history  and  utility  of  former  Presi- 
dents. 

Mr.  President,  an  essay  by  Mr. 
Smith  entitled  "How  the  Hoover  Li- 
brary Overcame  a  Mid-Life  Crisis"  not 
only  describes  the  exciting  work  going 
on  at  the  Herbert  Hoover  Library  but 
also  makes  a  compelling  case  for  the 
energetic  study  of  our  precious  histo- 
ry. I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  talented  staff,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  essay  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

A  PRKsmnrriAL  Revival:  How  trx  Hoovn 
Lif— IT  OvKMCAMX  A  Mii>-Lira  Crisis 

Two  hundred  years  have  puaed  since  a 
Virfinla  planter  borrowed  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  ordered  a  suit  of  the  finest  broad- 
cloth, and  set  off  in  a  carriage  to  assume  the 
hict^st  trust  that  a  free  people  could 
beatow.  Eight  years  after  the  streets  of  New 
York  resounded  to  his  name,  George  Wash- 
ington took  leave  of  the  office  he  practically 
Invented.  He  returned  to  Mount  Vernon  in 


the  spring  of  1797  with  a  couple  trunks  full 
of  papers— the  first  presidential  •library." 

Long  afterward,  another  chief  executive, 
as  different  from  the  first  as  chalk  Is  from 
cheese,  bade  farewell  to  the  city  bearing 
Washington's  name.  "We  draw  our  Presi- 
dents from  the  people. "  said  Calvin  Coo- 
lldge.  "It  is  a  wholesome  thing  for  them  to 
return  to  the  people.  I  came  from  them.  I 
wish  to  be  one  of  them." 

As  with  Presidents,  so  it  is  with  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  their  administrations. 
Just  as  America  derives  her  leaders  from 
the  Kansas  plains  and  the  Hudson  River 
Valley,  the  Texas  Hill  Country  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts coast,  so  also  does  the  presidency 
itself  belong  to  the  people  who  first  tailored 
it  to  the  heroic  dimensions  of  Washington 
and  who  ever  since  have  looked  to  his  suc- 
cessors to  embody  the  democratic  virtues 
celebrated  by  Coolidge. 

Beginning  with  Franklin  Roosevelt  in 
1941.  Americans  have  built  presidential  li- 
braries both  to  document  and  to  dissemi- 
nate our  history.  Within  their  walls  are 
housed  millions  of  records,  enough  to 
supply  the  first  draft  of  historical  interpre- 
tation, along  with  the  personal  objects  that 
make  vivid  an  office  and  the  forty  men  who 
have  occupied  it  since  Washington  stood  on 
a  New  York  balcony  two  centuries  ago.  The 
libraries  play  host  to  scholars  who  sift 
through  the  documents  of  history  and  to 
policymakers  who  envision  all  our  tomor- 
rows. 

In  their  range  and  variety,  presidential  li- 
braries reflect  the  genius  for  governing  that 
marks  the  American  r>eople  at  their  best. 
They  trace  the  lives  and  legacies  of  an  Iowa- 
bom  mining  engineer  whose  humanitarian 
instincts  rescued  millions  from  starvation 
and  a  plainspoken  haberdasher  from  Mis- 
souri, who  reminded  us  anew  of  the  uncom- 
mon abilities  that  reside  within  so-called 
common  men  and  women.  They  introduce 
us  to  a  congressman  from  Grand  Rapids,  a 
Georgia  peanut  farmer,  and  a  former  movie 
star  turned  governor  who,  each  in  his  own 
way,  helped  restore  the  public  trust  whUe 
reaching  out  to  achieve  a  more  peaceful 
world. 

Like  the  office  they  conunemorate,  presi- 
dential libraries  are  living  institutions. 
Beyond  their  glass  cases  and  document 
boxes,  one  can  breathe  the  air  of  history 
made  and  history  in  the  making.  They  are 
not  monuments  to  one  person  alone. 
Rather,  they  are  storehouses  of  information 
and  classrooms  for  democratic  instruction. 
In  recent  years  especially,  they  have  become 
popular  places  for  Americans  of  every  age  to 
examine  their  past  and  explore  a  history 
not  always  learned  in  school. 

All  this  and  more  went  through  my  head 
when  I  was  invited  to  leave  Washington, 
D.C..  in  the  autumn  of  1987  to  become  direc- 
tor of  the  Herbert  Hoover  Presidential  Li- 
brary-Museum in  West  Branch.  Iowa.  As  a 
biographer  who  had  spent  the  better  part  of 
a  decade  writing  speeches  on  Capitol  Hill 
while  simultaneously  exploring  Tom 
Dewey's  gangbusting.  Herbert  Hoover's 
relief  work,  and  the  presidency  of  modem 
Harvard  University,  I  was  not  your  typical 
historian,  archivist,  or  museum  curator. 
West  Branch  (population  1.807)  was  a  long 
way  from  Washington.  On  the  other  hand, 
distance  lends  perspective:  a  newcomer  ar- 
rives blissfully  ignorant  of  all  that  lies 
beyond  his  institution's  presumed  capabili- 
ties. I  have  since  learned  that  by  the  time 
you  discover  everything  you're  not  supposed 
to  be  able  to  do,  you  may  already  have  done 
it.  Or  at  least  be  well  on  your  way! 


Truth  be  told,  the  West  Branch  facility 
faced  something  of  a  midlife  crisis  in  the 
late  1980s.  After  a  fruitful  quarter-century 
of  collecting,  processing,  and  making  avail- 
able the  papers  of  Herbert  Hoover  and  his 
contemporaries,  the  library  staff  was  experi- 
encing a  marked  decline  in  archival  activity. 
Following  twenty  years  of  scholarly  usage, 
researcher  ranks  were  thinning,  while 
annual  museum  visitation  had  leveled  off  at 
around  fifty  thousand.  Now  as  then,  I  be- 
lieve it  a  mistake  to  regard  such  an  institu- 
tion primarily  as  an  archival  repository- 
much  less  one  divorced,  for  the  most  part, 
from  a  public  whose  historical  curiosity  is 
real,  if  less  specialized  than  that  of  academ- 
ics trained  to  appreciate  the  millions  of 
pages,  thousands  of  photographs,  and 
mountains  of  artifacts  that  form  a  vast 
mosaic  of  Hoover's  life  and  times. 

Both  challenge  and  opportunity  are 
neatly  summed  up  in  the  very  title  of  "li- 
brary-museum." As  It  suggests,  we  perform 
multiple  functions;  in  the  process  we  serve 
different  constituencies.  A  few  hundred  of 
those  who  visit  West  Branch  each  year 
focus  their  attention  on  the  research  li- 
brary. Tens  of  thousands  come  to  see  the 
museum.  Our  challenge  was  finding  ways  to 
boost  interest  in  both  without  any  signifi- 
cant increase  in  funding.  Budgets  were  tight 
and  sUffing  significantly  below  that  of  the 
affluent  1970s.  Fortunately  the  Library  al- 
ready had  a  staff  accustomed  to  stretching 
dollars  and  pooling  responsibilities.  Their 
resourcefulness  made  them  convert  discard- 
ed folding  doors  into  curatorial  tables.  It 
also  enabled  them  to  humor  a  neophyte  di- 
rector who  did  little  by  the  book— who  was, 
indeed,  tempted  to  throw  the  book  away 
and  start  over! 

Like  ancient  Gaul,  our  blueprint  for  insti- 
tutional revival  was  divided  into  three  parts: 
to  maintain  a  first-rate  archival  respository, 
to  raise  the  visibility  of  a  nationally  impor- 
tant center  of  historical  scholarship,  and  to 
establish  the  Hoover  Library-Museum  as  a 
major  cultural  asset  for  Iowa  and  the  entire 
Midwest.  One  measure  of  success  would  be 
public  programs,  another,  cooperative  ven- 
tures with  other  museums,  libraries,  and 
historical  organizations. 

As  a  "popular"  historian.  I  had  long  since 
identified  a  substantial  audience  eager  to 
leam  more  about  its  heritage  and  about  the 
men  and  women  who  have  directed  the 
American  Experiment.  Personally.  I  regard 
everyone  who  walks  through  our  front  door 
as  a  student,  interested  in  the  past  and  its 
lessons  for  the  present,  curious  about  this 
man  Hoover  and  often  surprised  to  discover 
that  his  four  years  in  the  White  House  were 
but  a  footnote  to  half  a  century  of  public 
service,  during  which  "the  Great  Humani- 
tarian" rescued  more  people  from  starvation 
than  all  the  tyrants  of  this  blood-soaked 
century  together  could  murder. 

Beyond  one  man's  story,  a  presidential  li- 
brary-museum should  explain  the  nation's 
highest  office,  its  historical  evolution  and 
its  dally  impact  on  each  of  us.  The  simple 
fact  that  Herbert  Hoover  was  the  first  chief 
executive  to  keep  a  telephone  on  his  desk 
may  be  as  important  a  milestone  for  some 
visitors  as  war  in  Manchuria  or  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  To  human- 
ize and  personalize  the  presidency,  without 
ever  trivializing  it:  this  is  what  we  have  set 
out  to  do  in  the  library-museum  that  bears 
Hoover's  name. 

Our  first  major  undertaking  was  a  year- 
long observance  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
presidency  centering  on  "39  Men,"  a  record 
setting  exhibition  of  over  three  hundred 
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pieces  of  personal  memorabilia  associated 
with  each  of  our  Presidents  and  culled  from 
more  than  sixty  different  institutions.  By 
far  the  largest  such  event  in  Hoover  Library 
history.  "39  Men"  featured  everything  from 
Calvin  Coolidge's  electric  horse,  Thomas 
Jefferson's  monogrammed  silk  stockings, 
and  John  Adams's  baby  rattle,  to  Gerald 
Ford's  football  helmet,  Ronald  Reagan's 
cowboy  boots,  and  a  102-year-old  slice  of 
Grover  Cleveltmd's  wedding  cake. 

Prom  54.000  in  1987  to  115,000  in  1988,  "39 
Men"  more  than  doubled  our  annual  attend- 
ance. It  brought  four  times  as  many  school 
children  to  West  Branch  as  usual,  laying 
the  groundwork  for  an  ambitious  follow-up 
program  of  educational  outreach,  it  tripled 
sales  in  the  museum  gift  shop,  which  added 
sixty-five  items  to  ite  stock  as  it  gained  a 
new  name,  the  East  Room.  And  it  generated 
unprecedented  media  interest,  both  In  Iowa 
and  across  the  country. 

These  are  the  most  obvious  yardsticks  at 
progress.  No  less  Important  for  the  future 
are  hundreds  of  professional  contacts  made 
with  other  museums,  curators,  private  col- 
lectors, and  presidential  scholars.  Many  of 
our  visitors  were  Iowa  residents  who  sheep- 
ishly admitted  to  never  having  been  to  the 
Library  before.  Their  presence  contributed 
to  the  ongoing  revival  of  West  Branch, 
whose  downtown  National  Historic  District 
Is  a  handsome  complement  to  the  library- 
museum  and  the  President's  two-room 
birthplace  nearby. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  benefit  of 
"39  Men."  besides  the  information  and  in- 
spiration Imparted  to  those  who  saw  It.  was 
the  well-earned  pride  of  a  staff  that 
achieved  something  never  before  attempted. 
Not  only  did  they  locate,  crate,  ship.  Insure, 
protect,  and  return  a  treasure  trove  of  price- 
less Americana,  but  they  also  showed  It  off 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  In  an  unend- 
ing line  of  tours.  (I  know— I  conducted  over 
seven  hundred  groups  through  the  buUdlng 
in  the  six  months  from  April  through  Octo- 
ber 1988).  Needless  to  say.  they  could  not 
have  done  so  without  the  cooperation  of 
each   member  of   the   presidential   library 

system.  __  ..  , 

One  successful  exhibit  does  not  a  revltal- 
Izatlon  make.  The  challenge  posed  by  "39 
Men"  Is  not  merely  to  repeat  It  but  to  Insti- 
tutionalize It.  both  In  temporary  and  perma- 
nent displays.  That  means  a  total  overhaul 
of  existing  museum  exhibits,  many  un- 
touched since  1971.  In  the  past  year.  It  has 
meant  Introducing  computer  games  for 
schodlchUdren  and  videodisc  players  with 
rare  Hoover  home  movies;  working  with  a 
talented  student  team  from  the  University 
of  Iowa's  conmiunlcatlons  department  In 
crafting  a  new.  twenty-minute  slide  show  to 
replace  the  dated  film  shown  In  our  audito- 
rium (at  a  cost  of  less  than  $300);  adding  a 
soundtrack  of  Lou  Henry  Hoovers  voice  to 
the  gallery  bearing  her  name,  and  renovat- 
ing other  galleries  to  give  visitors  a  more 
vivid  sense  of  the  Hoovers,  their  crowded 
lives,  diverse  Interests,  and  continuing  rel- 
evance. 

It  also  means  developing  a  five-year  plan 
whereby  last  summer's  success  and  momen- 
tum can  be  enlarged  upon.  This  year,  for  ex- 
ample we  are  commemorating  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  World  War  I-and  of 
Herbert  Hoover's  unexpected  entry  on  to 
what  he  Ubeled  "the  slippery  slope  of 
public  life"— with  a  major  exhibition  caUed 
"Over  There."  Between  now  and  October  29. 
visitors  to  the  library-museum  can  see 
Harry  Truman's  uniform.  Kaiser  Wllhelm's 
naval  cloak,  the  original  Zimmerman  tele- 


gram. Woodrow  Wilson's  copy  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  a  painting  of  a  bombed-out 
church  by  Corporal  Adolph  Hitler,  a  base- 
ball presented  to  President  Wilson  by  King 
George  V,  and  a  desk  lamp  belonging  to  V.I. 
Lenin— not  to  mention  German  mortars, 
UJS.  artillery  pieces,  an  Indoor  trench,  an 
outdoor  barrage  balloon,  and  hundreds  of 
other  objects— all  Intended  to  transport  visi- 
tors to  that  faraway  land  called  the  past, 
when  Midwestern  farmhands  and  the  sons 
of  Back  Bay  financiers  together  embarked 
on  a  mission  to  save  the  Old  World  from 
Itself. 

In  years  to  come,  the  Hoover  Library- 
Museum  win  recall  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  President  Hoover's  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Child  Health  with  a  retrospective 
featuring  Grant  Wood's  famous  painting  of 
the  Hoover  birthplace.  We  will  recall  the 
pivotal  decade  of  the  1920's,  cradle  of  mo- 
dernity and  object  of  continuing  public  fas- 
cination. Another  exhibit  will  highlight 
dozens  of  presidential  gifts,  elegant  and  pro- 
saic, precious  and  wacky.  Hoover's  participa- 
tion in  the  first  public  demonstration  of  a 
new  technology  called  television  will  inspire 
an  extensive  exhibit  on  the  first  sixty-five 
years  of  an  Industry  Fred  Allen  called  a 
medium,  "because  It  doesn't  do  anything 
well." 

These  and  other  plans  are  being  imple- 
mented with  no  significant  increase  in  staff 
or  funding.  Pilling  the  gap  Is  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Presidential  Library  Association,  the 
same  organization  responsible  for  commis- 
sioning and  funding  George  H.  Nash's  multl 
volume  biography  and  conducting  visits  to 
Hoover  haunts  in  China,  Australia,  and  Bel- 
gium. Now  the  association  Is  committed  to 
raising  money  to  refurbish  the  entire 
museum  as  part  of  a  federally  funded  ex- 
pansion and  renovation  project. 

As  important  as  bricks  and  mortar  are  the 
progranunatic  changes  that  will  take  the  li- 
brary-museum Into  the  next  century.  The 
success  of  '39  Men"  reinforced  our  belief 
that  such  exhibits  can  Introduce  more  visi- 
tors than  ever  before  to  the  Iowa  orphan 
who  lived  Horatio  Alger's  legend;  the 
"doctor  of  sick  mines"  who  became  a  global 
hero  by  feeding  war-ravaged  Belgium,  and  a 
household  name  as  secretary  of  commerce 
and  assistant  secretary  for  everything  else 
in  the  dynamic  1920s;  the  executive  who  fell 
from  grace  as  a  depression-era  president 
shackled  to  his  preference  for  grassroots 
volunteerlsm  over  govenunent  largesse,  and 
gradually  regained  much  of  his  former 
luster  during  the  longest  ex-presidency  on 
record. 

Once  asked  how  he  managed  to  survive 
the  ostracism  that  coincided  with  the  New 
Deal  launched  by  his  onetime  friend  and 
Washington  neighbor,  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
Hoover  responded  tartly.  "I  outlived  the 
bastards."  By  then,  of  course,  he  had  re- 
turned to  public  service,  invited  by  Harry 
Truman  to  undertake  a  grueling  relief  mis- 
sion to  thirty-eight  countries  In  the  wake  of 
the  Second  World  War.  The  two  men 
became  fast  friends,  recalling  the  twilight 
rapprochement  of  another  historic  pair, 
John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  even  to 
the  message  sent  by  Hoover  in  October  1964 
to  an  ailing  Truman:  "Bathtubs  are  a 
menace  to  ex-presldents  for  as  you  may 
recall  a  bathtub  rose  up  and  fractured  my 
vertebrae  when  I  was  In  Venezuela  on  your 
world  famine  mission  In  1946.  My  warmest 
sympathy  and  best  wishes  for  your  speedy 
recovery." 

It  was  the  last  conununlcatlon  dispatched 
from  Hoover's  ""comfortable  monastery"  In 


New  York's  Waldorf  Towers.  Six  days  later, 
the  occupant  of  Suite  31A  was  dead  at  the 
age  of  ninety. 

As  even  these  few  paragraphs  demon- 
strate, Hoover's  life  Is  a  tale  of  high  drama 
and  higher  stakes.  It  spans  much  of  this 
century  and  most  of  the  globe.  With  the 
opening  of  Mrs.  Hoover's  personal  papers  in 
1984,  and  revisionist  scholarship  on  the  gos- 
samer links  between  Hoovers  New  Day  and 
FDR's  New  Deal,  It  Is  a  story  still  being  told, 
by  George  Nash.  David  Burner,  Joan  Hoff 
Wilson  and  others. 

There  Is  an  unfortunate  belief  In  some 
quarters  that  extensive  activity  In  public 
programs  must  lead  to  the  neglect  of  aca- 
demic research.  Not  in  West  Branch.  On  the 
contrary,    this    fall,    the    Hoover    Library- 
Museum  will  host  Its  first  scholarly  confer- 
ence in  six  years,  a  joint  venture  with  the 
Gerald  R.  Ford  Library  and  Museum.  For 
two   days   In   October,    historians,   biogra- 
phers,   journalists,    former    White    House 
staffers,  and  others  will  join  President  Ford 
In  examining  the  history  and  utility  of  a 
unique  office— that  of  former  President.  A 
month  later,  the  Hoover  Library  will  co- 
sponsor  a  Kansas  City  gathering  of  World 
War  I  and  relief  scholars  with  the  Harry  S. 
Trviman  Library  and  the  Liberty  Memorial 
Museum.    Meanwhile,    Assistant    Director 
Timothy  Walch  has  taken  on  the  task  of  ex- 
panding our  already  considerable  ties  with 
historians   and   political   scientists   at   the 
nearby    University     of    Iowa    and    other 
schools.  As  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  the  Recent  History  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  Hoover  Library  recently 
hosted  a  seminar  on  the  collection  and  use 
of  historical  photographs.  We  are  also  plan- 
ning a  major  CSRHUS  conference  on  chUd 
health  and  family  issues  for  the  spring  of 
1990. 

All  this  is  in  line  with  the  National  Ar- 
chives' stated  emphasis  on  collaborative 
scholarship.  It  Is  also  common  sense.  For  no 
amount  of  popular  exhibits  or  special  events 
can,  by  themselves,  supplant  ongoing  rela- 
tionships with  camp«]ses,  teachers,  and  to- 
morrow's scholars  who  sit  in  their  class- 
rooms. With  this  In  mind,  the  Hoover  Li- 
brary-Museum staged  its  first-ever  confer- 
ence for  high  school  teachers  in  April  1988. 
Earlier  this  year,  we  held  an  essay  contest, 
inviting  students  to  write  their  own  inaugu- 
ral addresses  and  Times  veteran  White 
House  correspondent  Hugh  Sldey  to  judge 
among  those  submitted.  An  eleventh-grader 
from  Cedar  Rapids.  Tiffany  Schlrm.  and  her 
mother  were  flown  to  Washington  for  the 
Bush  Inauguration,  where  they  were  given  a 
memorable  introduction  to  the  democratic 
process  by  Senator  Charles  Grassley.  Repre- 
sentative Tom  Tauke.  and  the  Office  of 
Presidential  Libraries  at  the  National  Ar- 
chives. 

To  open  a  dialogue  with  schoolteachers, 
we  have  created  an  advisory  board  chaired 
by  a  retired  elementary  school  principal, 
and  charged  with  the  task  of  developing 
teacher  education  packages.  One  Immediate 
result  has  been  to  give  thousands  of  school- 
klds  a  solid  grounding  In  the  history  and 
horror  of  World  War  I.  Looking  ahead,  the 
board  Is  planning  a  round  of  teacher  work- 
shops, focusing  on  the  use  of  primary  source 
materials  from  pre-school  through  the 
twelfth  grade.  This  summer,  several  dozen 
teachers  worked  with  the  papers  of  Laura 
Ingalls  Wilder,  author  of  the  popular  "Little 
House"  books.  The  new  teaching  unit  they 
helped  create  wiU  be  the  first  of  many  to 
emerge  from  our  continuing  workshop 
series. 
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To  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  "39  Men" 
for  our  younger  visitors,  we  engaged  a  pro- 
fessional storyteller  to  relate  anecdotes 
about  some  of  the  nation's  leaders,  and 
guide  the  children  in  activities  ranging  from 
drawing  up  their  own  Constitution  to 
making  presidential  gifts  similar  in  spirit  if 
not  cost  to  those  received  by  Richard  Nixon 
and  Rutherford  Hayes. 

In  an  even  more  imaginative  effort  to  take 
the  Hoover  Ubrary  to  the  people,  we  are 
working  with  the  Vinton.  Iowa  School  for 
the  Blind  to  develop  a  curriculum  unit  in- 
cluding facsimile  artifacts,  documents  in 
braille,  and  audio  tapes.  Through  a  gener- 
ous grant  from  the  Delta  Gamma  Founda- 
tion we  hope  to  expand  this  into  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  blind  students  and  visi- 
tors, one  covering  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can presidency  as  well  as  the  personal  story 
of  Herbert  and  Lou  Henry  Hoover. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  bicentennial  of 
Washington's  inauguration  was  marked  by 
an  April  30  ecumenical  service  held  out- 
doors at  the  same  hour  that  the  first  Presi- 
dent took  the  oath  of  office  and  based  upon 
the  ceremonies  with  which  New  Yorkers 
ushered  in  his  presidency  two  hundred 
years  before.  Other  events  have  included  a 
recreated  White  House  dinner,  circa  1931, 
benefitting  the  University  of  Iowa  Art 
Museum,  theatrical  productions  recalling 
Lou  Henry  Hoover  and  Calvin  Coolidge.  a 
winter  film  festival  to  assist  a  local  food 
gathering  campaign,  and  a  warm  Iowa  greet- 
ing for  nearly  four  hundred  Soviet-Ameri- 
can peace  marchers  threading  their  way 
across  the  state. 

While  I  have  been  busy  with  community 
relations,  Tim  Walch  and  other  staff  mem- 
bers have  undertaken  a  top  to  bottom 
review  of  library  holdings.  Nonpermanent 
materials  have  been  scheduled  for  destruc- 
tion and  a  targeted  program  of  archival  so- 
licitation reinvlgorated.  Over  the  years,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Hoover's  personal  and 
public  papers,  the  library  has  gathered 
records  of  roughly  125  Hoover  associates, 
professional  and  personal,  as  well  as  others 
whose  work  touched  in  some  way  upon  the 
former  President's  multiple  interests.  The 
passage  of  time  inevitably  requires  a  re- 
thinking of  our  collecting  policy. 

Accordingly,  in  recent  months  we  have 
pinpointed  existing  strengths  of  our  hold- 
ings: conservative  journalistic  thought  as 
represented  by  Westbrook  Pegler.  Felix 
Morley.  Walter  Trohan.  and  Clark  Mollen- 
hoff;  and  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy,  based  upon  the  papers  of  AEC 
Chairman  Lewis  Strauss  and  Senator 
Bourke  Hickenlooper  to  cite  but  two  exam- 
ples. We  hope  to  build  upon  those  strengths 
by  selectively  augmenting  current  holdings. 
This.  too.  is  part  of  the  planning  process  by 
which  an  aging  institution  gains  new  vitality 
and  purpose.  So  is  PRESNET.  the  electronic 
system  that  promises  to  make  the  holdings 
of  presidential  libraries  accessible  to  anyone 
with  a  computer  terminal  and  the  knowl- 
edge to  use  it. 

The  last  year  and  a  half  represents  a 
heartening  start,  but  only  a  start.  Ahead  we 
face  many  challenges,  not  least  of  all  the 
need  to  design  a  museum  for  a  generation 
that  gets  much  of  its  information  through 
film  and  video,  one  capable  of  introducing 
the  Hoover  years  to  our  visitors  and  hosting 
extensive  temporary  displays  in  less  than 
ten  thousand  square  feet  of  space.  But  the 
problems  are  far  outweighed  by  the  poten- 
tial. To  solve  the  one  and  realize  the  other 
requires  a  little  imagination  and  a  lot  of  de- 
termination. 


Looking  ahead.  I  can  imagine  an  orienta- 
tion center  for  Herbert  Hoover  National 
Historic  Site  jointly  manned  by  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  and  the  National  Archives 
and  including  a  multiscreen  presentation  on 
Hoover  and  the  rural  millieu  that  shaped 
his  character  and  outlook.  A  gallery  recreat- 
ing for  museum  visitors  the  siege  of  Tien- 
tsin, an  Iowa  farmhouse,  an  Australian  gold 
mine  or  Belgian  feeding  station.  Imaginative 
displays  treating  the  social  benefits  of  fre*: 
enterprise  and  recalling  the  lively  twenties, 
when  Herbert  Hoover's  Commerce  Depart- 
ment was  at  the  center  of  revolutionary 
changes  in  how  Americans  worked,  traveled, 
relaxed  and  communicated. 

No  two  Presidents  are  the  same,  and  no 
presidential  library  can  serve  as  a  prototype 
in  a  system  whose  hallmark  is  diversity.  Yet 
the  last  eightteen  months  have  proven 
beyond  doubt  that  popular  apt>eal  need  not 
come  at  the  expense  of  scholarly  standards. 
In  fact,  the  library's  Increased  visibility  has 
coincided  with  a  marked  upsurge  in  re- 
searcher visits— 38  percent  more  in  1988 
than  in  the  previous  year.  And  there  is 
nothing  imagined  about  that. 

A  final  note:  as  historians  synthesize  fact 
into  narrative,  so  we  have  tried  to  break 
down  artificial  barriers  between  archivist 
and  curator,  sales  desk  and  photo  lab.  Ev- 
eryone is  involved  equally,  and  no  one  func- 
tion is  valued  above  another.  The  results 
have  been  impressive.  We  are  doing  more, 
doing  it  better,  and  having  fun:  a  trifecta  of 
professional  satisfaction.  And  this,  in  the 
end,  may  contribute  more  toward  reviving 
the  Hoover  Presidential  Library  than  all  the 
visitor  counts,  newspaper  stories,  sind  con- 
ference speakers  put  together. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  biisiness  is  closed. 


OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET  RESOLUTION  POR 
PISCAL  YEARS  1990.  1991.  and 
1992 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 30,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1990.  1991.  and  1992. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  considering  President  Bush's 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
This  is  the  President's  proposal,  nego- 
tiated with  Congress  in  good  faith,  and 
in  good  faith,  I  suggest,  that  if  strong- 
er action  needs  to  be  taken  in  the 
future,  in  the  fiscal  year  1991  and 
beyond.  Congress  will  provide  its  coop- 
eration and  will  get  the  leadership  of 
the  President  in  taking  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Na- 
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tion's  fiscal  condition.  This  was  to  be  a 
negotiated  budget  when  President 
Bush  proposed  it  and  it  remains  so.  a 
still-to-be  negotiated  resolution.  How 
we  actually  achieve  a  $28  billion  reduc- 
tion in  the  Pederal  budget  has  not  yet 
been  fully  determined.  Many  of  the 
details,  mostly  on  the  revenue  side, 
still  must  be  decided. 

President  Bush  called  the  budget 
summit  agreement  negotiated  last 
month  a  first  step,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  a  first  step  toward  assuming  a 
greater  level  of  fiscal  responsibility  in 
dealing  with  the  Nation's  fimds. 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  budget 
resolution  is  that  it  does  not  tell  the 
truth  about  the  deficit.  I  have  been  re- 
luctant to  vote  for  it  because  I  know  it 
does  not  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  is  the  last 
time  I  will  stand  on  this  Senate  floor, 
stuck  with  supporting  a  Senate  budget 
resolution  that  falls  short  of  doing  the 
job  that  we  need  done. 

If  Indeed  we  do  achieve  a  $28  billion 
savings  with  this  resolution  and  we  do 
claim  to  achieve  a  $100  billion  deficit 
under  the  rules  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings.  this  resolution  estimates 
that  we  will  actually  increase  the  Ped- 
eral debt  in  fiscal  year  1990  by  a  stag- 
gering $264  billion.  This  is  the  true 
deficit.  The  public  ought  to  know  this. 
We  will  pay  interest  on  the  Pederal 
debt  in  fiscal  year  1990  to  the  time  of 
at  least  $263  billion. 

To  put  it  another  way.  we  will  pay 
interest  on  the  debt  in  an  amoimt  well 
in  excess  of  the  total  outlays  for  all 
domestic  discretionary  spending  which 
is  expected  to  be  $181  billion  under 
this  budget  resolution.  The  $263  bil- 
lion is  nearly  three  times  more  than 
we  will  spend  on  Medicare  under  this 
resolution.  It  is  more  than  we  will 
spend  on  Social  Security  benefits 
under  this  budget. 

To  put  it  still  another  way.  and  if 
this  does  not  frighten  people  nothing 
will,  we  expect  to  collect  about  $670 
billion  in  general  revenues  imder  this 
budget.  This  is  revenue  use  for  general 
operating  purposes  of  the  Govern- 
ment, what  we  use  to  pay  interest,  and 
what  we  can  spend  for  the  basic  func- 
tions of  Government.  Of  every  dollar 
that  we  collect  in  general  revenues,  we 
will  pay  39  cents  on  interest  alone. 
That  is  a  quick  way  to  go  broke. 

This  budget  for  the  first  time  shows 
the  aiuiual  debt  increase  to  be  one 
measure  of  the  deficit,  and  that  is  a 
step  forward.  Over  the  next  3  years, 
this  budget  reveals  that  we  will  accu- 
mulate $746  billion,  three-quarters  of 
a  trillion  dollars  in  new  debt.  This  def- 
icit, this  increase  in  debt,  is  dangerous 
to  every  business,  to  every  homeown- 
er, and  to  every  wage  earner.  It  could 
bring  our  country  down  in  a  crash.  We 
hardly  can  stand  a  three-quarters  of  a 
trillion  dollar  debt.  It  is  time  to  get 
scared.  It  is  time  to  do  something  to 
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stop  the  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollar 
annual  deficit.  Think  about  that.  At 
the  rate  we  are  going  with  the  Federal 
budget  increasing  our  Federal  debt 
year  after  year  we  will  soon  pay  as 
much  or  more  just  on  interest  than  we 
pay  for  defense.  The  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  resolution  estimates  that  2 
fiscal  years  from  now  we  will  pay  just 
short  of  $300  bUlion  in  total  interest, 
and  that  is  assviming  a  most  favorable 
projection  for  interest  rates. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  not  to  take 
our  budget  deficits  and  our  Federal 
debt  seriously.  We  cannot  afford  to 
just  take  small  steps.  Mr.  President, 
we  need  to  take  a  giant  leap  forward  In 
fiscal  responsibUity  and  in  reporting  to 
the  public  just  what  the  problem  is 
and  Jmt  how  great  the  deficits  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be. 

Now,  if  we  can  claim  $100  billion  def- 
icit under  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  law,  how  is  it  that  we  actually 
have  a  $264  billion  deficit?  How  did  we 
cover  up  $164  billion?  I  think  this  is 
important  for  us  to  understand  and 
for  the  press  to  imderstand. 

Let  me  point  out  just  how  we  have 
gone  about  covering  up  the  deficit.  We 
have  done  this  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  if  we  keep  on  doing  it  we  are  going 
to  find  ourselves  totally  engulfed  in 
debt,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  happening  to  us.  We  are 
not  reaching  a  lower  and  lower  deficit 
every  year.  We  just  say  we  are.  We 
cover  it  up.  We  have  been  doing  this  a 
long  time  and  have  covered  up  almost 
$2  trillion  of  Increase  debt  while  claim- 
ing to  have  reduced  the  deficit  year 
after  year. 

Here  is  how  it  has  happened.  The 
armual  Federal  debt  Increases  which, 
of  course,  by  anybody's  definition  is 
the  bottom  line  of  Government  excess 
spending.  If  we  decrease  the  debt,  the 
budget  should  run  a  surplus.  If  we  In- 
crease the  debt.  It  should  be  In  deficit. 
In  1988,  the  last  year  that  is  already 
completed,  we  somehow  covered  up 
$101  billion;  $29  billion  of  that  was  the 
Social  Security  surpluses  along  with 
other  smaller  retirement  surpluses. 
This  would  be  like  a  corporate  execu- 
tive saying  to  his  controller.  "Look  we 
caimot  send  out  this  annual  report.  It 
shows  a  loss.  We  cannot  send  this  to 
the  stockholders.  I  have  an  idea.  Go 
get  our  retirement  funds  and  put  them 
here  on  the  bottom  line  and  we  wUl 
show  a  profit." 

If  the  corporate  executive  did  that, 
the  SEC  would  send  him  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. But  Congress  does  this  ac- 
cording to  law.  We  are  taking  our  re- 
tirement funds  and  using  them  to 
make  our  deficits  look  smaller  than 

they  are. 

But  what  about  the  other  $62  bU- 
Uon,  which  Is  going  to  be  much  more 
this  year?  I  call  It  creative  interest  ac- 
counting and  believe  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  we  have  done 
in  covering  up  the  deficit.  I  think  the 


press  ought  to  understand  this,  and 
the  public  ought  to  understand  this. 

We  have  seen  in  the  several  years  I 
have  been  here  a  figure  called  net  in- 
terest. When  I  read  net  Interest,  I  as- 
sumed It  was  an  accounting  figure  that 
was  sound— the  Interest  we  paid  out. 
But  not  at  all.  That  is  not  what  net  In- 
terest means.  Net  Interest  means  a 
very  tricky  way  of  accounting  for  the 
Interest  we  paid. 

In  fiscal  year  1988.  we  paid  $214  bil- 
lion In  Interest,  but  we  showed  a  net 
Interest  figure  much  smaller.  How  did 
we  get  that  to  be  a  net  Interest  figure? 
The  Treasury  pays  money  to  the 
Social  Security  trust.  That  is  money 
that  has  gone  out  as  Interest  to  the 
trust  funds.  Irretrievable,  we  cannot 
get  it  back,  just  as  we  could  not  get  it 
back  if  we  had  paid  It  to  a  bank.  But 
we  treat  this  payment  as  a  receipt,  not 
a  payment. 

It  Is  like  my  going  to  the  bank  and 
saying,  "Well,  my  Income  was  $35,000 
In  Interest  and  I  want  to  add  that  to 
my  financial  statement."  The  banker 
says,  "You  did  not  get  this  Interest, 
your  cousin  did."  I  say,  "Oh  yeah,  we 
are  cousins;  we  are  kin.  I  can  count 
that  as  a  receipt  of  mine." 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  with  our 
Federal  budget  accounting!  We  paid 
this  money  to  a  trust.  We  cannot  get  It 
back.  It  is  gone.  Yet  we  treat  it  as  a  re- 
ceipt in  order  to  cover  up  the  real  defi- 
cit. 

It  was  $101  billion  coverup  In  1988. 
In  the  budget  we  are  considering  right 
now,  we  are  covering  up  $164  billion 
primarily  with  creative  interest  and 
Social  Security  surpluses.  And  that  Is 
the  kind  of  deceit  we  have  got  to  stop. 
Mr.  President,  my  resolution  will  do 
just  that.  My  resolution  requires  that 
Social  Security  not  be  counted.  It  re- 
quires that  interest  be  counted  as  total 
interest  paid  on  the  national  debt,  to 
show  the  true  picture. 

It  also  requires  that  we  report  as  the 
deficit,  not  some  figure  we  have  ar- 
ranged, but  the  Increase  In  the  nation- 
al debt.  That  Is  the  deficit.  And  the 
next  budget  should  reflect  that  as  the 
deficit. 

This  amendment  does  several  other 
things.  It  looks  to  the  future.  Here  Is 
the  problem.  It  Is  a  serious  problem. 
You  might  say  this  problem  has 
slipped  up  on  us  because  we  have  been 
led  to  believe  by  the  White  House  for 
8  years  that  we  were  reducing  deficit. 
We  really  have  not  been  reducing  the 
deficit,  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  have  a 
$3  trillion  debt. 

This  resolution  also  provides  that  we 
need  a  multlyear  plan  of  deficit  and 
debt  reduction  based  on  sound  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  It  asks  the  Presi- 
dent to  advise  the  Congress  of  his  pro- 
posals relative  to  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.  Does  he  want  to  reduce 
the  national  debt?  If  he  does  and  will 
provide  the  leadership.  Congress  will 
provide  the  cooperation. 
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It  asks  the  President  to  advise  us.  in 
order  to  reduce  the  debt  and  deficit.  If 
we  need  new  taxes,  we  Invite  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  the  leadership  in  sug- 
gesting what  those  dedicated,  limited 
debt  reduction  taxes  should  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  will  make 
no  mistake  about  the  intention  of  the 
Senate.  We  want  the  medicine.  We  are 
willing  to  take  it.  But  we  want  It  to  be 
truthful.  We  do  not  want  Social  Secu- 
rity funds  to  cover  up  the  real  deficit. 
We  do  not  want  this  tricky  manipula- 
tion of  net  Interest  to  help  cover  up 
the  deficit. 

We  want  the  deficit,  stark  suid  clear 
and  frightening,  to  be  the  Increase  In 
the  national  debt  which  Is  any  ac- 
countant's definition  of  deficit.  And 
once  we  see  It,  I  think  we  can  then 
take  the  kinds  of  actions  that  will 
reduce  this  debt  and  remove  this  great 
overhanging  economic  danger  under 
which  the  Nation  right  now  Is  operat- 
ing. We  need  to  get  the  honest  figures. 
Then  we  need  to  take  the  courageous 
action.  That  is  the  intention.  Mr. 
President,  of  this  resolution. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMKIfDHENT  NO.  83 

(Purpose:  to  call  for  a  more  truthful 
presentation  of  the  deficit) 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
SANroRO]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 83. 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution.  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sbc.     .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  this  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  is 
within  the  parameters  established  by  the 
President,  and  even  if  inadequate,  is  essen- 
tial to  keep  the  Government  in  operation; 

(2)  this  resolution  sets  forth  the  deficit  at 
only  $99.4  billion; 

(3)  as  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion, on  measure  of  the  deficit,  the  Increase 
In  the  public  debt  subject  to  limlUtlon.  Is 
f  uUy  $264  bUllon; 

(4)  the  Federal  debt  will  rise  to  fully  $3.1 
triUlon  In  1990;  and 

(5)  as  set  forth  In  section  5(a)(19)  of  this 
resolution,  the  level  of  gross  Interest  on  the 
public  debt  will  be  $263  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1990' 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 
(1)  as  set  forth  In  this  resolution,  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  under 
section  1105  of  title  31  of  the  United  SUtes 
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Code  &nd  the  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1991.  in  order  to  more  truth- 
fully set  forth  the  deficit,  should  reflect  at 
least  the  following  changes:: 

(A)  all  Social  Security  and  other  Federal 
retirement  funds  must  t>e  accounted  for  sep- 
arately; 

(B)  all  gross  interest  on  the  public  debt 
subject  to  limitation  must  be  fully  reported 
and  reflected:  and 

(C)  the  increase  in  the  gross  Federal  debt 
that  is  subject  to  the  legal  debt  limit  should 
be  shown  as  a  measure  of  the  deficit. 

(2)  Because  a  multi-year  plan  of  debt  and 
deficit  reduction,  t>ased  on  sound  economic 
assumptions,  appears  imperative,  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  advise  the  Congress  of 
any  proposals  relative  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  and  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress whether  additional  revenues  are  re- 
quired for  debt  and  deficit  reduction,  and  if 
so,  the  President  is  invited  to  make  specific 
revenue  recommendations." 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  distinguished  propo- 
nent of  the  resolution  does  not  insist 
on  a  rollcall  vote.  We  are  willing  to 
accept  the  proposal  as  explained  to 
the  Senate  this  morning  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

We  yield  back  any  time  we  have  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  We  yield  back  any 
time  we  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  83)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  (The  remarks  of  Mr.  Domknici  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SAS8ER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  engage  in  a  quick 
conversation  with  the  chairman. 

I  understand  that  we  are  asking 
some  of  our  Senators  about  when  they 
would  present  their  amendments.  I 
would  ask  that  any  on  our  side  who 
have  amendments  begin  to  negotiate 
with  us.  We  would  like  to  finish  early 
this  evening,  and  I  think  we  can  if  we 
can  get  a  lineup  as  to  which  Senator  is 
ready  to  come  forth  with  his  amend- 
ment. I  understand  that  there  are  a 
number  of  amendments  and  we  would 
like  very  much  to  get  some  reading 
from  them  as  to  whether  they  are 
ready  and  what  time  they  might  be 
available  to  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  agree  wholehearted- 
ly with  the  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  A  number  of  Sena- 
tors have  approached  us  and  the  lead- 
ership indicating  that  they  have  com- 
mitments this  evening  and  were 
hoping  that  we  could  conclude  this 
resolution  by  6  p.m.  I  think  that  is 
possible,  but  it  is  not  probable  unless 
Senators  will  come  to  the  floor  and 
begin  to  call  up  their  amendments 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolutions. 

I  understand  that  many  Senators 
are  in  committee  meetings  at  this 
time,  but  if  they  could  just  advise  us 
as  to  when  they  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  call  up  their  amendments, 
then  I  think  we  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  proceed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  also  say  that  I  am  most  appreci- 
ative of  three  or  four  Senators  who 
have  already  commimicated  with  us 
that  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
offer  their  amendment.  If  there  are 
others  who  are  on  this  list  that  we 
protected  last  night  who  want  to  drop 
off.  that  is  fine.  It  was  not  a  commit- 
ment on  their  part  that  they  offer 
them.  It  was  just  our  commitment 
that  if  they  wanted  we  were  protecting 
them.  If  they  do  not  intend  to  offer 
their  amendments  for  whatever 
reason,  it  would  help  us  if  they  would 
let  tis  know  as  early  as  possible. 

On  our  side,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton]  who  I  under- 
stand has  no  amendment  but  desires 
to  speak  on  the  issue  before  us.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

I  do  have  several  deep  concerns 
about  this  resolution  without  at  this 
point  a  desire  to  offer  any  amendment 


to  it,  and  I  should  like  to  share  these 
concerns  with  my  colleagues  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  two  who  are  manag- 
ing this  bill. 

It  seems  clear  to  this  Senator,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  budget  resolution 
meets  a  number  of  major  announced 
or  unannounced  goals,  both  of  the 
President  and  the  administration  on 
one  side  and  of  the  leadership  in  both 
parties  in  both  Houses.  At  the  same 
time  it  also  seems  to  me  that  it  fails  to 
meet  certain  other  very  real  goals  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  should  like  to  go  through  what  I 
consider  to  be  some  of  the  good  points 
of  this  resolution  before  I  reach  my 
criticism  of  it.  The  first,  of  course,  is 
that  central  to  the  President's  cam- 
paign for  election  last  summer  and 
last  fall  was  the  pledge  that  there 
would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  new  taxes.  The  President  obviously 
has  that  as  his  number  one  goal  in 
connection  with  fiscal  policy  this  year. 
This  budget  resolution  allows  him  to 
keep  that  promise. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Democratic 
Party  won  majorities  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress,  and  most  Democrats 
and  many  Republicans  have  little,  if 
any,  enthusiasm  for  the  reform  of  a 
wide  range  of  entitlement  programs 
which  consistently,  over  the  last  half- 
dozen  years,  have  been  the  most  rapid- 
ly growing  part  of  our  budget  and  the 
greatest  contributor  to  our  budget  def- 
icit. 

We  are  able,  once  again,  through 
this  budget  resolution  to  escape  any 
significant  reform  of  entitlement  pro- 
grams. At  the  same  time,  a  large 
number  of  Members  of  the  majority 
party  and.  I  must  admit,  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  party  as  well,  have  little 
enthusiasm  for  any  elimination  or  real 
reduction  in  a  wide  range  of  nonde- 
fense  discretionary  programs.  They 
succeed  triumphantly  in  this  budget 
resolution  in  escaping  any  real  investi- 
gation or  inspection  of  spending  in 
those  many  programs. 

Moreover,  by  a  nimiber  of  efforts  of 
legerdemain,  we  have  managed  to  tell 
ourselves  at  least  that  they  meet  the 
budget  deficit  reduction  goals  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act.  All  of 
us  know  privately  that  we  do  not,  that 
in  fact  the  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  if  this  resolution  is  passed 
and  carried  into  execution,  will  be  sub- 
stantially tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings goals  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

So  we  have  once  again  the  same  set 
of  priorities  which  have  bedeviled  this 
body  and  this  and  the  last  administra- 
tion for  the  last  6  to  7  years.  We  give 
lip  service  toward  our  budget  deficit 
reduction.  We  give  lip  service  toward 
the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  but  a 
wide  range  of  other  goals  take  prece- 
dence when  it  comes  to  the  actual 
drafting  of  a  budget  resolution  and 
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fiscal  policy  for  the  country.  Unfortu- 
nately the  only  people  not  fooled  by 
this  exercise  are  the  last  range  of 
opinion  leaders  and  people  whose  live- 
lihoods depend  on  our  economy  out- 
side of  the  Congress  and  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  suppose  I  have  mixed  feelings  on 
this  entire  process.  It  is  certainly  clear 
that  the  leadership  here  has  for  us  a 
budget  resolution  which  is  better  than 
nothing.  It  maJses  enough  changes  so 
that  we  will  have  a  modest  reduction 
in  the  budget  deficit  in  1990.  and  yet 
we  are  so  far  from  reaching  our  goals 
in  a  new  Congress  with  a  new  Presi- 
dent that  it  simply  leaves  me  with  seri- 
ous reservations  about  whether  or  not 
supporting  this  resolution  does  not 
make  our  task  next  year  much  more 
difficult  rather  than  easier. 

Almost  no  one  seriously  claims  that 
the  fiscal  policy  as  outlined  in  this 
budget  resolution  will  come  remotely 
close  to  the  challenges  which  we  will 
face  In  calendar  year  1990  than  writ- 
ing a  1991  budget. 

My  questions  which  I  hope  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Mexico 
or  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee  will  answer  for  me  are 
these:  If  we  are  unwilling  in  reality  to 
meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  goals  this 
year,  if  we  are  faced  almost  certainly 
with  either  drastic  fiscal  changes  next 
year  or  an  amendment  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  Act  and  a  resetting  of  its 
goals  to  a  more  modest  progress 
toward  a  balanced  budget,  why  do  not 
we  engage  in  that  process  now  up 
front  and  deal  somewhat  more  forth- 
rightly  with  the  American  people? 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  discuss  and  to 
debate  in  this  body  whether  or  not  our 
revenue  system  is  sufficient  even  in 
the  long  run  to  meet  our  desires  for 
Federal  spending,  why  are  we  unwill- 
ing to  discuss  that  subject  this  year, 
and  we  are  going  to  find  it  easier  to 
discuss  it  a  year  from  now  when  the 
administration  has  been  in  power  for 
some  time  and  when  we  are  faced  with 
another  election? 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  discuss  reform 
of  entitlements  in  1989.  by  what  magic 
will  we  be  willing  to  discuss  those  re- 
forms in  1990?  If  we  are  unwilling  to 
discuss  in  any  degree  of  depth  reduc- 
tions in  a  wide  range  of  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending  this  year,  why  and 
how  will  it  be  easier  to  do  so  next 
year?  In  short.  Mr.  President,  how  is  it 
that  this  budget  resolution  can  be 
judged  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
fiscal  chaUenges  facing  the  United 
States  of  America?  And  if  it  is  not  ade- 
quate to  face  those  challenges  this 
year  if  as  we  all  acknowledge  very. 
very' difficult  questions  and  chaUenges 
will  face  us  1  year  from  now  when  we 
are  debating  the  1991  budget  resolu- 
tion how  is  it  that  that  year  by  some 
magic  we  wiU  carry  with  it  more  cour- 
age on  the  part  of  Members  of  this 
body  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives, a  longer  range  view  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget? 

Where  and  how  will  we  find  the 
courage  and  the  ability  to  deal  with 
entitlements,  to  deal  with  revenues,  to 
deal  with  other  programs,  to  deal  with 
the  fundamental  goals  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  Act  in  1990  when  we  cannot 
do  so  in  1989? 

It  is  these  questions  which  deeply 
trouble  me.  Mr.  President.  It  is  these 
questions  which  I  have  not  really 
heard  answered  either  by  the  adminis- 
tration or  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate, 
and  it  is  these  questions  which  cause 
me  great  reluctance  as  I  am  asked  to 
support  a  resolution  which,  while  it 
represents  a  wonderful  political  com- 
promise, seems  clearly  to  me  not  to 
represent  a  meeting  of  the  very  real 
needs  of  this  country  for  fiscal  and  fi- 
nancial reform. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  that  for  a 
number  of  years  he  was  a  very  stal- 
wart ally  as  part  of  this  budget  proc- 
ess, and  as  a  Member  of  this  Senate 
with  reference  to  fiscal  responsibility 
and  using  the  processes  at  hand  to  do 
the  very  best  we  could. 

I  think  he  clearly  understood  and 
still  understands  the  limitations  of  the 
budget  process.  I  think  he  understands 
that  many  of  the  aspects  of  this  proc- 
ess are  not  what  they  seem  to  be. 
Clearly  we  might  think  one  thing 
here,  and  it  may  turn  out  very  differ- 
ently before  the  year  is  over  because 
of  the  way  we  structured  a  budget 
process  13  years  ago  on  top  of  an  au- 
thorizing process  and  an  appropria- 
tions process. 

He  has  raised  some  very  interesting 
points.  He  has  said  he  heard  no  an- 
swers. I  would  just  suggest  to  him  the 
answer  that  I  can  give,  and  it  certainly 
is  not  one  steeped  in  wisdom  nor  is  it 
calculated  to  answer  the  dilemma  he 
raised  about  199 1's  deficit.  I  believe  it 
is  fair  to  say  at  least  this:  We  cannot 
do  what  the  Senator  suggested  has  to 
be  done,  alone  through  the  leadership 
apparatus  of  the  majority  party,  the 
Democrats,  even  though  they  are  in 
control  of  both  Houses.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  could  be  done  with  a  similar 
leadership  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House.  And  I  think  my 
friend  would  acknowledge  with  10 
years  of  battling  here  on  that  issue 
that  probably  is  a  true  statement. 

It  could  be  done  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  leadership, 
not  everyone,  but  the  leadership  of 
both  parties  locked  arms.  This  Presi- 
dent chose  this  year  to  lock  arms  in  a 
very  historic  manner  which  brings  this 


budget  resolution  here  in  a  timely 
fashion,  and  we  will  get  it  done  hope- 
fully ahead  of  schedule.  It  brings  it 
here  because  the  arms  were  locked  in 
a  commitment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
took  a  calculated  risk.  He  had  an 
option,  to  stand  on  his  budget  as  he 
presented  it,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
past,  and  say  to  Congress,  in  a  sense, 
"Good  luck.  This  budget  process  is 
yours,  here  is  my  budget;  in  a  very  real 
sense  it  did  what  I  want  to  do."  He 
could  have  said.  "If  you  don't  like  it. 
do  your  own." 

I  say  to  my  friend.  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  was  an  option,  but  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  it  would  have 
achieved  literally,  in  terms  of  fiscal  re- 
straint, nothing.  I  cannot  imagine 
where  you  could  get  51  Members  of 
this  body  and  one  more  than  half  of 
the  other  body  to  agree  on  a  budget 
resolution  that  did  anything  more 
than  this  one,  if  as  much.  And  prob- 
ably about  this  much  after  another  2 
months  of  partisan  bickering,  acri- 
mony, accusations,  and  the  locked 
arms  would  have  turned  into  the  stiff 
arms  at  minimum— if  not.  we'd  have 
some  pretty  tough  political  tackles. 

So  I  think  that  is  the  justification.  It 
is  minimal,  manageable,  done  collabo- 
ratively, and  with  the  major  issues  of 
getting  the  deficit  down,  which  I  be- 
lieve includes  some  very,  different 
things  than  many  people  are  talking 
about. 

I  heard  the  Senator  mention  entitle- 
ment reform.  I  hear  most  say  we  have 
to  put  taxes  on  the  table  in  order  to 
get  entitlement  reform— as  if  there  is  a 
miraculous  way  in  our  process  of  pass- 
ing a  major  tax  bill  that  does  no  harm 
to  the  American  economy— not  so 
easy— and  that  reduces  the  deficit  per- 
manently. 

We  have  to  understand  that  there  is 
built  into  the  process  of  this  Govern- 
ment an  avariciousness  about  using 
whatever  revenues  are  around  not  for 
deficit  reduction  but  because  this  Na- 
tional Government  has  become  the  ab- 
solute last  resort  for  everyone  who  be- 
lieves there  is  a  governmental  solution 
for  any  problem  out  there  in  the 
streets  and  homes  and  byways  of  this 
country. 

I  am  not  the  one  saying  we  should 
not  be  more  kind  and  more  gentle.  I 
am  not  the  one  who  says  we  have  all 
the  right  programs  for  our  kind  of 
economy  to  help  those  in  need.  I  think 
that  mix  constantly  needs  to  be  looked 
at.  Quietly,  many  will  say  "taxes."  But 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "Will  there 
be  new  taxes,  if  ever?",  and.  "When 
there  are.  will  they  go  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion?" While  at  the  same  time,  most 
who  are  speaking  of  putting  that  on 
the  table,  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  are 
speaking  of  the  enormous  need  for 
new  programs  in  the  country,  not  re- 
ducing the  deficit. 
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You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  you 
put  $10  billion  in  new  revenues  on  the 
table,  and  the  purpose  is  not  next 
year,  but  the  year  after,  to  nicely,  qui- 
etly, and  in  a  good  orderly  process,  to 
spend  $10  billion  more,  you  effectively 
accomplish  zero  for  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

When  you  speak  of  reform  in  the  en- 
titlement programs,  you  luiow  most 
people  Just  stop  with  those  words, 
"reform  the  entitlement  programs." 
But  when  you  have  to  talk  about  what 
the  reforms  are.  you  have  to  lock 
arms.  You  have  to  have  bipartisan 
leadership,  because  everybody  knows 
reforms  are  tough.  There  is  an  expec- 
tation out  there  on  the  part  of  most  of 
those  programs  that  what  they  are. 
they  ought  to  also  t>e;  what  they  have, 
somebody  already  earned,  owns, 
bought,  and  it  is  theirs  by  some  proc- 
ess that  means  entitlements  should 
never  be  changed. 

I  submit  to  my  friend  that  I  do  not 
believe,  knowing  of  his  deep  under- 
standing, that  I  can  convince  him  to 
vote  for  this  resolution,  because  his 
political  notion  and  his  political  in- 
stincts say  you  should  have  done  the  2 
year  budget  now,  and  done  it  much 
differently,  because  it  will  not  get  any 
easier.  I  understand  that  is  a  rather 
formidable  position. 

I  submit,  however,  that  there  was  no 
option  to  do  that,  unless  we  could 
have  found  a  way  to  do  what  I  de- 
scril>ed  a  while  ago.  I  submit  to  you 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  have  had  this  option;  he 
took  a  very  big  step,  in  my  opinion, 
and  so  did  we. 

Our  leadership,  with  no  statutory 
authority,  created  an  umbrella  of  lead- 
ership committed  to  working  with 
him,  and  asked  us  to  do  this,  and  then 
they  all  backed  it.  You  saw  backing  of 
it  last  night  when  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  Joined  the  minority 
leader  in  trying  to  keep  the  essentials 
of  this  intact,  whether  they  agreed 
philosophically  that  it  was  up  to  their 
liking  or  not. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
harmony  will  lead  on  into  the  next 
year.  I  submit  to  you  that  chaos,  grid 
lock,  no  budget,  a  threat  of  a  sequester 
which  would  have  been  so  large,  will 
make  cooperation  probable. 

I  submit  a  sequester  would  have 
been  too  devastating  on  everything, 
that  everybody  would  have  changed 
their  mind  and  cooperated.  We  would 
have  had  even  modestly  prodefense 
Senators— if  we  happened  to  be  on 
recess  when  it  occurred,  they  would 
have  been  asking  that  we  call  the 
Senate  into  session  so  they  could  come 
down  here  and  say,  "Are  you  kidding, 
a  $44  billion  cut  in  program  authority 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
like  that:  $4  or  $5  billion  out  of  educa- 
tion, like  that?" 

So  I  submit  that  a  sequester  was  not 
really  an  option.  It  would  not  have 


yield  anything.  It  might  have  gotten 
us— let  me  make  this  one  observation— 
to  the  White  House,  with  the  leader- 
ship around  the  President  and  the 
chairmen  around  him,  probably  talk- 
ing about  putting  a  budget  together 
like  this  one.  That  would  be  my  guess. 
In  lieu  of  sequester,  put  something  to- 
gether, and  it  would  have  been  as  good 
as  this,  probably  no  better;  so  I  think 
we  saved  an  awful  lot  of  grief  and 
time,  and  we  have  a  chance  of  march- 
ing together  toward  a  better  result. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  EMDMENICI.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORTON.  First.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  analysis  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  Just  presented  is  com- 
pelling. I  searched  almost  in  vain,  as  I 
listened  to  it.  for  any  element  in  it 
with  which  I  could  cogently  disagree. 
He  and  the  distinguised  chairman  of 
the  committee  have  done  what  they 
had  to  do.  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  found  themselves,  clearly, 
not  the  circumstances  of  free  agents. 

I  also,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  knows  very  well,  share  with 
him  the  view,  cynical  though  it  may 
be,  that  if  we  were  to  increase  taxes  on 
the  American  people  by  $10,  $20.  $30 
billion  a  year,  most  of  the  Congress 
would  contrive  some  way  or  another  to 
spend  all  or  almost  all  of  that  amount 
of  money,  and  that  it  would  not  sub- 
stantially effect  our  budget  deficit. 

Nonetheless,  one  is  still  left  with  the 
question  which  was  implied  in  my 
original  remarks  and  a  question  for 
which  I  would  like  the  answer  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  He  pointed 
out  that  we  could  do  better  only  if  we 
locked  arms,  and  by  that  "we"  he 
meant  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration on  one  side,  and  both  E>emo- 
cratic  and  Republican  leadership  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the 
other  side,  some  of  the  very  difficult 
choices  which  are  inherent  in  meeting 
this  problem  of  the  budget  deficit. 

So  my  question  is:  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  believe  that  circum- 
stances will  be  sufficiently  different  6 
months  or  1  year  from  now,  that  that 
kind  of  coming  together  to  make  diffi- 
cult decisions  rather  than  a  somewhat 
lower  common  denominator  decision, 
does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  be- 
lieve that  those  circumstances  will  pre- 
vail 6  months  or  a  year  from  now.  as- 
suming that  we  pass  and  then  imple- 
ment this  budget  resolution? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend,  my  first  thought  is:  Hope 
springs  eternal.  My  second  thought  is: 
3  months  ago  I  really  did  not  believe  it 
was  possible  that  we  would  be  where 
we  are  today.  I  saw  no  way  that  some 
very,  very  significant  events  that  have 
already  occurred  were  even  remotely 
possible.  We  have  a  basic  agreement 
between  both  Houses  at  the  beginning. 


That   is  a  very  significant,   and  un- 
precedented, thing. 

We  will  not  go  one  way  and  they  an- 
other way.  As  you  know,  that  was  one 
of  the  very  serious  problems  of  con- 
gressional budgeting  in  the  past. 
Second,  we  once  again  reached  a  very, 
very  high-water  mark  in  budgeting,  in 
my  opinion,  that  we,  at  least  in  a 
budget,  break  the  Government  into 
three  parts  and  keep  those  three  parts 
intact.  Defense,  argue  it  out.  If  it  is 
too  much,  it  is  too  much.  If  you  are 
going  to  save,  cut  the  deficit,  do  not 
spend  it  someplace  else. 

That  is  a  rather  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. There  is  nothing  in  the  law.  but 
it  will  be  done,  because  all  the  leader- 
ship said  they  were  going  to  do  it.  For- 
eign aid.  stuck  by  itself;  if  you  want  to 
cut  it,  cut  it,  but  do  not  spend  it  some- 
place else. 

And  the  same  for  the  third  part,  for 
domestic  discretionary  spending;  a 
very,  very  formidable  agreement.  If 
the  categories  can  become  part  of  the 
law,  a  very  exciting  concept  has  been 
added  to  the  budget.  Second,  in  a  very 
fragile  way,  we  have  had  Joint  budget 
deliberations,  instead  of  House  and 
Senate.  Our  committees  are  a  bit  an- 
guished, because  they  sent  only  two  of 
us,  the  chairman  and  myself,  and  two 
House  Members,  but  it  was  House  and 
Senate  agreeing.  Third,  no  national 
emergency,  and  we  have  a  President  in 
the  meeting,  through  his  Director  of 
the  Budget,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

I  tell  you.  the  fruits  of  that  are  im- 
measurable. I  really  do  not  believe,  in 
13  years  of  this  process,  that  we  have 
had  the  potential  for  understanding 
each  other,  as  we  have  now.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  ever  had  the  potential 
for  credibility  between  appropriators. 
tax  writers,  budgeteers.  authorizing 
committee  people,  a  budget  director, 
and  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
we  have  now. 

So  I  think  these  kinds  of  things 
could  lead  to  the  locking  of  arms  on 
the  more  difficult  issue,  come  July  or 
Augiist.  as  this  kind  of  negotiation,  in 
that  kind  of  spirit,  continues  on.  I 
might  say  for  now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  economy  is  once  again  doing  some- 
what better  than  the  economists  pre- 
dict. 

Interest  rates  are  coming  down.  In- 
flation has  stabilized  a  bit.  Growth 
continues  in  spite  of  those  who  keep 
predicting  it  is  going  to  disappear  next 
week. 

I  think  we  would  have  put  that  more 
in  Jeopardy  through  doing  nothing  but 
arguing  for  the  next  6  months.  So  I 
think  the  pluses  are  on  our  side,  and  I 
do  believe  the  chances  of  a  break- 
through are  dramatically  increased. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  respond  to  some  questions 
which  I  would  like  to  propound.  But 
before  placing  the  questions,  to  pro- 
vide some  context  I  wish  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  issue  of  the  con- 
gressional fidelity  to  conunitments 
made  in  1988  relative  to  funding  vari- 
ous aspects  of  our  Nation's  war  on 
drugs.  ... 

The  year  1988  was  a  year  m  which 
many  of  us  worked  very  assiduously 
and  took  great  pride  in  the  passage  of 
a  major  new  national  initiative  relative 
to  both  the  suppression  of  supply  and 
effective  educational  and  treatment 
programs  relative  to  the  demand  for 
drugs  in  this  country.  I  think  that 
there  will  be  few  Americans  who 
would  argue  that  winning  this  nation- 
al struggle  against  drugs  is  at  the  very 
highest  of  our  Nation's  priorities. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  some  perceptions  based  on 
previous  actions  which  have  made  vic- 
tory more  difficult.  One  of  those  per- 
ceptions has  been  that  this  is  only  an 
issue  that  we  are  concerned  about  in 
an  election  year. 

In  1986,  Congress  passed  a  major 
drug  initiative  and  the  ink  was  hardly 
dry  before  the  promises  of  that  1986 
Drug  Act  were  turned  ashen  by  the 
failure  of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  fund  commitments  that 
were  made. 

Another  aspect  of  the  disiiuision- 
ment  is  the  impact  of  this  on  States, 
local  communities,  private  citizens, 
educators,  health  professionals,  and 
others  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
commitments  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  just  cite  a 
specific  example.  In  January  of  this 
year,  I  spent  a  day  working  in  public 
schools  in  a  small  rural  area  of  our 
State,  Jackson  County,  the  county 
seat,  Marianna,  FL.  That  is  not  an 
area  which  one  would  think  was  likely 
to  be  a  major  problem  for  drug  traf- 
ficking. In  fact,  unfortunately,  it  has 
been  impacted  by  this  national  phe- 
nomenon of  increasing  drug  use. 

I  met  during  that  day  with  a  group 
of  citizens.  Including  religious  leaders, 
education  leaders,  law  enforcement, 
civic-minded  citizens,  a  wide  array  of 
that  community's  leadership.  They 
were  very  enthusiastic  about  what  the 
Congress  had  done  in  1988  and  were 
preparing  to  take  some  major  initia- 
tives based  on  the  commitments  of 
that  1988  drug  bill.  They  were  going  to 
hire  new  professionals  to  increase 
their  drug  treatment  programs, 
deepen  the  curriculum  in  the  public 
schools,  increase  various  law-enforce- 


ment measures,  all  of  those  and  more, 
predicated  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's fidelity  to  the  commitments 
that  had  just  been  made  in  terms  of 
funding  the  1988  drug  programs,  the 
various  initiatives,  that  would  end  up 
having  their  actual  consequence  in  the 
Marianna,  Floridas  of  America. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  was  concerned 
when  I  saw  the  budget  recommenda- 
tion submitted  by  the  President  rela- 
tive to  the  1988  drug  bill.  I  will  submit 
for  the  Record  an  analysis  which  has 
been  completed  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  which  compares  the  au- 
thorizations under  the  1988  legislation 
to  the  baseline  funding— that  is,  if  we 
continue  with  the  adjustments  that 
are  made  consistently  for  changes  in 
cost  for  those  programs— the  gap  be- 
tween the  authorization  and  baseline 
funding,  what  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended as  a  supplement  to  baseline 
funding  and  then  after  that  supple- 
ment that  would  be  the  unfunded  au- 
thorization as  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended it. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
accounts  which  are  included  in  this 
table.  They  range  from  international 
affairs  to  general  government.  But  the 
two  dominant  accounts,  which  repre- 
sent approximately  80  percent  plus  of 
the  authorization,  are  in  health,  which 
will  especially  be  involved  in  expand- 
ing drug  treatment  programs  in  order 
to  meet  the  commitment  that  we  made 
which  was  that  there  will  be  treat- 
ment on  request  at  a  date  in  the  mid- 
1990's,  and  account  750,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  everything  from  our  Federal 
prison  system.  Federal  prosecutors. 
Federal  enforcement  agencies. 

In  those  two  accounts,  in  the  ac- 
count of  health  under  the  1988  drug 
bill,  the  budget  authority  authorized 
was  $2,225,000,000;  the  President  has 
recommended  $1,331,000,000.  In  out- 
lays for  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  au- 
thorization was  $1,339,000,000:  the 
President  recommended  $826,000,000. 

In  enforcement,  budget  authority, 
authorized  $2,631,000,000;  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  $2,039,000,000. 

Outlays,  authorized  $1,672,000,000; 
the  President  recommends 

$1,407,000,000.  A  substantial  retreat 
from  commitments  that  we  made  just 
a  matter  of  weeks  ago  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  100th  Congress. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  concern  is,  as 
we  consider  this  budget  resolution, 
that  we  are  not  setting  in  place  a  fiscal 
scenario  that  will  be  played  back  to  us 
in  a  few  weeks  in  the  future  when  the 
Appropriations  Committees  come  and 
say  I  regret  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  continue  this  pattern  of  a  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  its 
commitments  under  drug  legislation.  I 
regret  that  by  adopting  the  budget 
resolution,  this  Congress  committed 
itself  to  an  inadequate  capacity  to 
fund  these  programs  and  that  now  the 


Congress  is  going  to  be  joining  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  retreat  from  this 
important  national  war  against  drugs. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  could  respond  to 
the  following  questions  so  we  will  all 
understand  that  our  actions  today 
affect  our  ability  tomorrow  to  effec- 
tively wage  the  war  of  this  Nation  on 
its  greatest  domestic  enemy:  The 
rising  tide  of  drug  abuse. 

Will  the  chairman  yield  for  a  series 
of  questions? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  chairman's  willingness  to 
do  so  and  will  ask  first:  Will  the 
budget  resolution  under  consideration 
limit  the  appropriating  committee's 
ability  to  fully  fund  the  1988  Antidrug 
Abuse  Act? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Well,  the  answer  to 
that  question,  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Florida,  is  a  unequivocal 
no.  The  appropriating  committees  will 
get  a  very  substantial  chunk  of  money. 
As  the  Senator  from  Florida  knows, 
the  Budget  Committee  itself  does  not 
make  specific  line  item  allocations  of 
funds.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  is  going  to  re- 
ceive well  over  $80  billion— actually, 
when  you  factor  in  the  defense  fund- 
ing, they  are  going  to  receive  about 
$420  billion,  that  they  will  appropriate 
or  mete  out  among  the  various  sub- 
committees of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

But  this  budget  resolution  is  not 
going  to  limit  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  ability  to  fully  fund  the 
1988  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  if  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  sees  fit  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. The  second  question  is:  Did  the 
Budget  Committee  factor  in  the  fully 
authorized  level  of  the  drug  bill  when 
it  made  its  assumptions  and  derived  its 
overall  function  figures? 

Mr.  SASSER.  What  the  Budget 
Committee  did,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Florida,  is  to  substantially  in- 
crease the  funding  that  was  requested 
by  the  President  in  barring  drug-relat- 
ed functions. 

First,  we  looked  at  last  year's  fund- 
ing levels.  We  raised  the  funding  level 
substantially  above  last  year's.  We  also 
looked  at  the  President's  requested 
funding  levels  and  raised  the  funding 
substantially  above  that. 

Fimction  500  deals  with  education, 
training,  and  social  services,  et  cetera, 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  allud- 
ed to  just  a  moment  ago.  Budget  au- 
thority of  the  fimction  500  program  is 
up  by  approximately  $3  billion  in  the 
discretionary  portion  of  function  500. 
So  that  is  an  11-percent  increase. 

In  the  function  750,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  function,  there  is  a  $1.2- 
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billion  increase,  a  12.5-percent  increase 
in  that  particular  function.  In  the 
function  550  portion  of  the  budget, 
the  health  function,  which  also  relates 
to  drug  issues,  there  is  a  6-percent  in- 
crease. 

So.  what  we  have  done  is  try  to  talce 
the  President's  request  for  funding 
antidrug  activities,  increase  those  as 
much  as  possible,  look  at  the  1989 
levels  and  increase  those  1989  levels  as 
much  as  possible. 

But,  bear  in  mind  the  final  determi- 
nation as  to  what  will  occur  here  will 
be  made  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
That  answer  may  have  incorporated 
the  answer  to  the  third  question.  I  will 
state  the  third  question  and  if  you 
would  like  to  supplement  your  answer 
I  would  appreciate  it. 

If  the  Senate  budget  resolution  as- 
sumes other  than  full  funding  of  the 
1988  antidrug  bill,  how  were  the  func- 
tion levels  set? 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  correct;  this  question  has 


been  partially  answered.  But  to  repeat 
and  make  the  record  clear,  the  fund- 
ing levels  were  set  by  first  looking  at 
the  I*resident's  request,  increasing  the 
President's  request  a  substantial 
amount,  and  looking  at  the  1989  levels 
of  spending  for  drugs  jmd  drug-related 
problems.  We  increased  1989  funding 
levels  also  after  realizing  that  the  1989 
effort  was  inadequate  and  that  the 
drug  problem  is  on  the  increase  rather 
than  on  the  decrease. 

So,  the  two-pronged  approach  is:  In- 
creasing the  President's  request  for 
fiscal  year  1990  and  substantially  in- 
creasing the  funding  levels  for  those 
functions  dealing  with  drug-related 
matters  over  and  above  1989  levels. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  chairman's  amswers  to  the 
three  questions  which  renders  the 
final  question  moot. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  conclude  by 
first  stating  that  1  consider  the  con- 
gressional and  Presidential  fidelity  to 
commitments  were  made  in  1988  to  be 
of  the  highest  order,  both  because  of 
the  importance  of  a  national  effort 


which  achieves  victory  in  the  war  on 
drugs  and,  second,  because  of  the 
credibility  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  now  placed  on  line,  has 
placed  before  communities  such  as 
Marianna,  FL,  and  thousands  of 
others  across  America;  communities 
which  are  relying  upon,  depending 
upon,  acting  upon  and  assuming  major 
obligations  based  on  their  confidence 
the  Federal  Government  will  fulfill  its 
commitments  under  that  important 
legislation.  I,  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, will  be  watching  the  next 
chapters  of  this  process  closely,  to 
assure  that  the  war  is  won  and  that 
the  Federal  Government's  credibility 
is  maintained. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  analysis 
of  the  authorization  levels  under  the 
1988  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act,  and  the 
recommended  levels  of  funding  by  the 
President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  congratulate  and  commend  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida  for 
his  unrelenting  interest  and  effort  to 
fight  the  problem  of  drugs  in  this 
country.  As  we  all  know,  the  issue  of 
illegal  drugs  and  narcotics  is  a  problem 
not  limited  to  one  area  of  this  country. 
It  has  spread  through  all  of  the  50 
States.  But  the  problem  is  perhaps  as 
acute  in  our  colleague's  home  State  of 
Florida  as  in  any  other  area  of  this 
country. 

I  am  ever  mindful  of  his  interest  and 
his  efforts  to  curb  the  drug  abuse  that 
is  occurring  in  this  country  and  to 
curb  the  criminality  that  surrounds 
the  illegal  use  of  drugs  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that 
we  have  done  what  we  could  in  this 
budget  resolution.  I  think  we  have 
done  a  substantial  amount  in  this 
budget  resolution  to  lend  impetus  to 
the  war  against  drugs  in  this  country. 
But  in  all  fairness  I  should  say  to  my 


friend  from  Florida  that  the  final  deci- 
sions and  the  final  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  expenditures  are  going 
to  be  made  later  on  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  jurisdiction,  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  and  others.  But  I 
am  sure,  with  the  Senator's  continuing 
vigilance  and  interest,  that  the  proper 
disbursements  of  these  funds  will  be 
made. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  84 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  reserve  fund  for 
child  care) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  On  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  and  Mr.  Heinz  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  for  himself.  Mr.  Bcntsen.  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAM,  Mr.  OoLK,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Oo- 


MENici,  and  Mr.  Heinz,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  84. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

RESERVE  FUND  FOR  CHILD  CARE 

Sec.  .  (a)  In  the  Senate,  it  is  assumed 
that  budget  authority  and  outlays  may  be 
allocated  to  th  .<  Senate  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  for  incrtriised  funding  for  child  care, 
including  funding  through  tax  credits,  if  the 
Committee  on  Finance  or  the  committee  of 
conference  reports  funding  legislation 
that— 

(1)  will,  if  enacted,  make  funds  available 
for  that  purpose;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  that  the  costs  of  such 
legislation  are  not  included  in  this  resolu- 
tion, will  not  increase  the  deficit  in  this  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1990.  and  will  not  in- 
crease the  total  deficit  for  the  period  of 
fiscal  years  1990  through  1992. 
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(b)  upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  and  again  upon  the 
submission  of  a  conference  report  on  such 
legislation  (if  such  a  conference  report  is 
submitted),  the  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  may  fUe  with 
the  Senate  appropriately  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  revised  functional 
levels  and  aggregates  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. Such  revised  allocations,  functional 
levels,  and  aggregates  shall  be  considered 
for  the  purposes  of  such  Act  as  allocations, 
functional  levels,  and  aggregates  contained 
in  this  resolution,  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance shall  report  revised  allocations  pursu- 
ant to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  for  the  ap- 
propriate fiscal  year  (or  years)  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment. I  am  going  to  explain  a  change  I 
just  made  so  there  is  no  question 
about  the  clearance.  As  the  budget 
resolution  initially  came  out  there  was 
a  question  of  whether  any  child  care 
amendment  other  than  the  ABC  bill 
and  appropriated  funds  could  be  of- 
fered; whether  or  not  any  of  the  tax 
credit  approaches  would  have  been  in 

order.  .^    ^   ^     ^ 

This  amendment  changes  the  budget 
resolution  so  that  it  is  clear  that  any 
approach  to  the  child  care  problem 
will  be  in  order.  It  is  not  a  resolution 
of  the  problem.  That  debate  is  for  an- 
other time. 

Initially,  when  I  cleared  the  amend- 
ment it  read  "child  care."  At  the  re- 
quest of  one  Member  the  words  "child 
care"  were  changed  to  "children."  and 
that  raised  an  objection.  So,  in  writing 
I  have  changed  it  back  again  to  "child 
care,"  which  is  the  way  the  amend- 
ment was  when  it  was  cleared.  I  think 
there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

I  say  again  this  is  not  an  effort  to  re- 
solve the  issue  of  how  child  care 
should  be  funded  or  how  it  should  be 
delivered.  It  simply  means  whatever 
the  approach  may  be,  any  of  them  will 
be  in  order.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  brief  statement  supporting 
this,  but  let  me  just  summarize  it. 

I  had  assumed  that  this  budget  reso- 
lution was  neutral  with  reference  to 
the  various  child  care  approaches,  in 
terms  of  funding.  I  am  led  to  believe 
the  resolution  might  be  confusing. 
This  amendment  recognizes  that  there 
are  many  ways  to  structure  child  care 
legislation.  It  makes  it  clear  that  the 
budget  resolution  does  not  prejudice 
one  approach,  be  it  on  the  tax  credit 
side  or  any  other  approach.  That  is  es- 
sentially what  it  does. 

For  those  who  are  wondermg  about 
dollar  numbers,  it  does  not  do  any- 
thing there.  Any  of  the  approaches 
have  to  fit  the  budget  resolution  in 
their  totality  and  in  its  totality.  And 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  not 
changed  that,  but  made  it  clear  that 
there  is  no  prejudice  to  either  ap- 
proach. Both,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the 


Senate  and  if  we  meet  the  budget  tar- 
gets, could  find  their  way  to  the  floor 
without  budget  objection. 
I  have  no  objection  to  it,  obviously. 
Mr.  President,  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment adds  language  to  the  resolution 
which  sets  up  a  reserve  fund  for  child 
care.  The  reserve  fund  language  for 
child  care  is  identical  to  the  language 
in  the  resolution  regarding  increased 
funding  for  Medicaid. 

I  support  Senator  Packwqod's 
amendment.  It  does  not  change  any 
numbers  in  the  resolution;  it  does  not 
change  the  reconciliation  instructions. 
It  does  not  affect  the  overall  levels  of 
outlays  or  revenues.  It  does  not  in- 
crease the  deficit. 

Committee  302(b)  allocations  will  be 
based  on  this  budget  resolution.  The 
Budget  Committee  does  not  intend  to 
restrict  the  Finance  Conunittee's  op- 
tions to  report  child  care  legislation. 

The  Budget  Committee  recognizes 
there  are  many  ways  to  structure  child 
care  legislation.  This  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion does  not  prejudice  one  approach- 
be  it  a  tax  credit  approach  or  any 
other  approach. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Certainly,  if  the  Finance 
Committee  in  its  wisdom  should 
produce  a  child  care  initiative  that  is 
deficit  neutral,  far  be  it  from  the 
Budget  Committee  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  an  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

So  I  think  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  merit  and, 
frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  would  be  sup- 
portive of  it. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
budget  resolution  is  presently  written, 
any  legislation  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  provide  a  refund- 
able tax  credit  for  child  care,  or  other- 
wise help  low-income  families  with 
children,  would  be  subject  to  a  60-vote 
point  of  order.  Although  the  budget 
resolution  allows  room  for  child  care 
legislation  in  the  form  of  a  discretion- 
ary program,  it  does  not  provide  for 
legislation  in  the  form  of  a  refimdable 
credit  or  an  entitlement. 

The  amendment  being  offered  by 
Senator  Packwood,  Senator  Moyni- 
HAN,  Senator  Dole,  and  myself  would 
allow  the  Finance  Committee  to 
report  this  type  of  legislation  so  long 
as  it  does  so  on  a  deficit-neutral  basis. 
In  other  words,  if  the  committee 
should  decide  to  amend  the  dependent 
care  credit,  as  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  included  in  the  Packwood- 
Moynihan  bill,  it  could  do  so.  but  only 
if  it  finds  a  way  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Members 
of  this  body  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  varying  ways  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  low-income  families 
without  being  forced  to  vote  on  a 
Budget  Act  point  of  order. 


The  Nation  is  in  a  period  of  serious 
budget  restraint,  and  we  know  that 
any  action  we  take  will  have  to  meet 
the  strictest  test  of  need.  But  let  me 
say  that  in  2  days  of  hearings  held  by 
the  committee  this  last  month,  we  had 
extensive  testimony  on  the  merits  of 
using  a  refundable  tax  credit  approach 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  low-income 
families.  It  is  a  direct  and  efficient 
way  of  targeting  help  for  children  in 
these  families. 

Senator  Dodd's  ABC  bill,  the  Act  for 
Better  Child  Care,  which  was  recently 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  is  already  ac- 
commodated in  the  budget  resolution 
as  a  discretionary  program.  Consider- 
ation of  that  bill  will  not  involve  a 
point  of  order.  What  we  are  asking 
here  is  that  the  Senate  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  consider  an  alternative, 
complementary  approach  to  helping 
low-income  children,  but  without  in 
any  way  increasing  the  Nation's 
budget  deficit.  I  want  to  assure  Mem- 
bers that  if  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
ports this  legislation,  the  committee 
will  find  a  way  to  pay  for  it,  and  the 
amendment  is  explicit  on  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  broad  biparti- 
san support  to  respond  to  an  impor- 
tant national  need.  I  ask  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yielded  back  all  of  my  time  at  this 
jxmcture. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Has  the  chairman 
yielded  back  his  time? 
Mr.  SASSER.  I  have  not. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  I  hope  there 
is  no  problem.  I  want  to  see.  I  do  not 
want  to  yield  it  back  yet. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Let  me  put  forth  an 
inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  if 
I  may.  Does  the  administration  en- 
dorse the  concept  of  a  deficit  neutral 
child  care  package  emanating  from 
the  Finance  Committee? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  administra- 
tion has  not  said  yet  one  way  or  the 
other.  There  is  an  administration  pro- 
posal before  the  Finance  Committee. 
At  the  moment,  it  is  not  revenue  neu- 
tral in  the  sense  of  being  tied  to  a  spe- 
cific offset  or  some  other  method  of 
raising  money  in  its  bill.  So  I  cannot 
tell  you  whether  they  endorse  the  con- 
cept or  not. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Par  be  it  for  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  even  try 
to  supplement  what  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
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mittee  has  indicated,  but  let  me  sug- 
gest the  way  the  President  structured 
his  tax  proposals.  There  are  a  number 
of  pluses  and  a  number  of  minuses,  I 
say  to  my  friend.  Senator  Packwood; 
that  is,  a  number  of  legislative 
changes  he  recommends  where  reve- 
nues go  up.  There  are  a  number  where 
they  come  down.  You  add  them  all  up. 
and  it  comes  up  with  the  net  increase 
of  $5.3  billion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  misunderstood 
the  question.  You  mean  overall.  I 
thought  he  meant  in  the  bill  itself. 
The  answer  is  that  overall,  the  Presi- 
dent has  attempted  to  accommodate  it 
in  his  budget.  In  the  bill  itself,  it  is  not 
revenue  neutral. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  question  I  ask  of 
my  friend  from  Oregon  is  in  the  event 
the  Finance  Committee  produced  a 
child  care  bill  that  will  require  reve- 
nues to  make  it  deficit  neutral,  would 
the  Finance  Committee  look  to  the  ad- 
ministration to  work  with  the  Finance 
Committee  in  endorsing  the  necessary 
revenues  to  make  the  child  care  bill 
deficit  neutral? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  can  go  further 
than  that.  I  have  spoken  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Labor  Department, 
the  lead  agency  for  the  administration 
on  child  care,  to  say  that  we  want 
from  the  administration  their  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  they  want  to  pay  for 
the  day  care  and  specifically  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  Senator  on  the  way  to  the  floor  who 
wishes  to  speak  on  this  particular 
issue  just  briefly.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  bOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  proponent 
of  the  amendment  would  mind  if  I 
asked  consent  to  set  his  amendment 
aside  for  30  seconds,  since  I  have  to 
leave  the  floor,  and  we  will  return  im- 
mediately to  it.  Does  he  have  any  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  85 

(Purpose:  To  provide  additional  funds  fui 
prison  expenses  related  to  drug  offenses  in 
order  to  relieve  State  prison  overcrowd- 
ing) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  by  the 
distinguished  chairman.  On  behalf  of 
Senators  D'Amato,  Moyniham,  and 
KEitaY.  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk.  Let  me  just  say  it  is  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  with  reference 
to  the  total  amount  of  money  avail- 
able within  budget  function  No.  750, 
stating  that  there  shall  be  sufficient 
funding  to  bring  a  level  of  Federal 
support  for  correctional  activities. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  level,  for  the 
expense  of  drug  offenders  to  a  level  of 
$1  billion.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
sense-of-the-Senate   resolution   as  we 


have  had  in  others.  It  is  our  hope  that 
this  will  be  the  case,  and  we  are 
merely  asking  the  Senate  to  indicate 
that  they  concur. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  is  acceptable  on  our 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MEMici],  for  Mr.  D'Amato  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  and  Mr.  Kerry),  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  85. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Since  the  funding  levels  for  function  750 
for  the  administration  of  Justice  programs 
in  the  Committee  Report  is  higher  than  the 
Presidents  request  by  $800  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $500  million  in  out- 
lays, and 

Since  the  President's  request  already  in- 
cludes $658  million  for  prison  expenses  re- 
lated to  drug  offenders, 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  within 
the  total  amount  available  within  the 
budget  function  750,  there  shall  be  suffi- 
cient funds  added  to  bring  a  level  of  Federal 
support  for  correctional  activities  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  level  for  the  ex- 
penses of  drug  offenders  to  a  level  of  $1  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  aU  my 
time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  85)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  84 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  my  friend  from  Connecticut 
how  much  time  he  requires? 

Mr.  DODD.  Very  briefly,  I  would  say 
to  the  distinguished  floor  manager, 
just  to  engage  in  a  bit  of  colloquy  as  to 
the  understanding  of  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  our  good  friend  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
up  to  10  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Connecticut  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  not  consume  the  entire 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  E>odd] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 


UMI 


Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee.  If  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  my  good  friend  from 
Oregon,  the  author  of  the  pending 
amendment,  as  I  understand  this 
amendment,  this  amendment  merely 
would  conform  to  existing  legislation 
in  the  budget  as  it  relates  to.  say.  Med- 
icaid legislation  whereby  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  budget  resolution  which 
would  prejudice  the  opportunity  of 
the  Finance  Committee  or  this  body  to 
come  up  with  a  proposal  dealing  with, 
in  this  case,  child  care,  as  long  as  such 
proposal  were  revenue  neutral.  It  is 
sort  of  boilerplate  language  as  I  under- 
stand it  so  that  the  door  is  not  closed 
to  that  option  should  it  become  avail- 
able either  through  the  committee 
process  or  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  empha- 
size this  clearly.  First,  merely  this 
amendment  means  that  no  approach  is 
foreclosed  because  of  the  way  the 
budget  resolution  happens  to  be 
adopted.  Two.  when  it  comes  forth  in 
the  reconciliation  or  otherwise,  will  it 
be  neutral  in  the  sense  of  the  total 
package?  Yes.  Does  it  have  to  come 
out  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  a  bill 
by  itself  revenue  neutral,  no. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  would  be.  of 
course,  a  matter  for  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  determine. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DODD.  Obviously,  in  that  sense 
it  is  in  the  same  sense  the  Medicaid 
legislation  would  be.  That  legislation 
would  also  have  to  be  revenue  neutral 
as  it  affects  the  budget  but.  of  course, 
if  the  Finance  Committee  would  so 
decide  to  come  up  with  a  different 
method  that  would  apply  to  that  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  true.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  sensitive  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Budget  Committee 
is  going  to  be  allowed  to  tell  any  com- 
mittee this  is  exactly  how  you  are  sup- 
posed to  come  forth.  As  long  as  the 
committee  comes  forth  with  meeting 
its  totals,  then  if  there  is  a  point  of 
order,  it  carmot  be  challenged  on  the 
grounds  that  you  have  not  met  the 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  that  explanation.  We 
are  in  the  process  with  those  I  know 
who  have  a  deep  interest  in  this  issue, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  hope  of  this 
Senator  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  in 
short  order  to  come  up  with  a  proposal 
on  child  care  in  this  country  that  is 
going  to  enjoy  the  broad-based  sup- 
port of  people  in  this  body  and  hope- 
fully the  White  House  so  we  can,  in 
fact,  enact  meaningful  child  care  legis- 
lation which  is  the  expectation  I  think 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
I>eople  in  this  country  who  desperately 
need  an  intelligent,  thoughtful,  af- 
fordable quality  child  care  program  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  working 
families  as  well  as  others. 
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So  I  see  this  amendment  as  a  step  in 
the  direction  to  help  us  get  to  that 
particular  point.  My  colleague  and  I 
have  already  had  some  private  discus- 
sions. We  have  not  had  the  opportuni- 
ty, as  both  of  us  would  like  in  the  im- 
mediate future  to  sit  down  and  see  if 
we  can  in  fact  find  some  solution  here 
that  will  allow  us  to  bring  forth  a  bill 
that  will  do  exactly  that  which  I  have 
<icscril)C(i . 

I  see  no  reason  at  all,  Mr.  President. 
to  object  to  this  amendment  in  light  of 
the  explanation  given  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.      MITCHELL     addressed      the 

Chair.  _     ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


The 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.   MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 

period  of  morning  business  so  that  I 

may   propound   a   unanimous-consent 

request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT-SENATE RESOLUTION 
120 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  12:20 
p  m.,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 120  and  that  it  be  considered 
under  the  following  time  agreement: 
30  minutes  on  the  resolution  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  myself  and 
Senator  Dole,  and  that  no  amend- 
ments or  motions  be  in  order;  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form  and 
that  at  the  expiration  or  yielding  back 
of  time  a  vote  occur  on  the  resolution. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  want  to  announce  it  has  been 
cleared  on  the  Republican  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
therefore.  Senators  should  be  aware 
that  a  vote  on  the  resolution  will  occur 
at  approximately  12:50  p.m. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  budget  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1990.  1991.  AND 
1992 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. ,  ^^    _,    . 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
Senator  from  Utah. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  84 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  wsis  temporarily  set  aside  and 
is  now  before  the  body. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  all  of  our  time  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Pack- 
wood  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  84)  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Packwood  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  86 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  reserve  fund  for 
continued  development  of  the  internation- 
al space  station  Freedom) 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  iU 
immediate  consideration.  The  purpose 
is  to  establish  a  reserve  fund  for  con- 
tinued  development   of   the    interna- 
tional space  station  Freedom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  consideration  of  the 
amendment?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  86. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

RESERVE  FUND  FOR  CONTINUED  SPACE  STATION 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  17.  (a)  In  the  Senate,  of  the  amounts 
specified  In  section  5  of  this  resolution.  It  is 
assumed  that  budget  authority  and  outlays 
In  amounts  not  to  exceed  the  amounts  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  for  fiscal  year  1990 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  provide  for  continued 
development  of  the  international  space  sta- 
tion Freedom  when  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations or  the  committees  of  confer- 
ence on  such  space  station  development  has 
reported  legislation  that  will,  if  enacted, 
make  funds  available  for  such  continued  de- 
velopment. 

(b)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  space  station  for  fiscal  year 


1990  shall  not  exceed  $1,800,000,000  of  new 
budget  authority  and  $1,080,000,000  of  out- 
lays. 

(c)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  and  again  upon  the 
submission  of  a  conference  report  on  such 
legislation  (if  such  a  conference  report  is 
submitted),  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  may  file  with 
the  Senate  appropriately  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  altered  by  amounts  not  to  exceed 
those  in  such  legislation.  Such  revised  allo- 
cations shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  such  Act  as  allocations  contained  in  this 
resolution,  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations shall  report  revised  allocations, 
pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1990  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Heflin  and  myself.  We  face  a 
very  difficult  problem  not  only  with 
NASA  funding  but  with  science,  space, 
and  technology  funding,  function  250, 
in  general.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget    Committees   have   completed 
their  markup  of  the  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  resolution,  and  the  budget  res- 
olution is  before  the  Senate  today.  It 
cannot  be  determined  what  the  VA- 
HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee  would   receive   under  the   as- 
sumptions   these    resolutions    make. 
However,  based  on  the  amounts  pro- 
posed  for  key   functional  categories, 
our  allocation,  it  appears  to  this  Sena- 
tor, would  be  several  billion  dollars 
short.   This    is   particularly   clear   in 
function  250,  space,  science,  and  tech- 
nology, where  the  Budget  Committee 
actions,  as  shown  in  the  chart  they  re- 
leased along  with  their  resolution,  fall 
more  than  $1  billion  under  the  Bush 
request.  For  NASA,  which  comprises 
more  than  80  percent  of  this  function, 
this  reconunendation  would  force  the 
termination  of  the  space  station. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  so  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about.  If  this  resolution  went 
through  the  appropriations  process 
and  were  enacted  as  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  outlined,  it  would  force  the 
termination  of  the  space  station.  I 
hope  staff  will  make  my  colleagues 
aware  of  that.  This  is  especially  true 
since  the  President's  budget  request 
for  NASA  is  so  tight  and  the  demand 
for  substantial  increases  in  other 
major  budget  components  of  the  VA. 
HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  sub- 
committee. 

Because  budget  resolutions  do  not 
contain  line  Item  detail  and  the  pend- 
ing resolution  does  not  even  have  sub- 
function  information.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  funding  level  as- 
sumed for  the  space  station.  In  any 
event,  individual  function  totals  are 
not  binding  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  therefore  sums  needed 
for  station  development  could  come 
from  other  budget  functions.  It  is  un- 
likely, however,  that  the  Appropria- 
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tions  Subcommittee  will  be  able  to 
continue  space  station  development 
unless  it  receives  a  large  increases  in 
its  section  302(b)  budget  allocations. 
Because  of  the  increases  needed  to  ad- 
dress expiring  low- income  housing 
contracts,  environmental  concerns, 
and  veterans'  programs,  a  simple  base- 
line adjustment  falls  far  short  of  what 
is  needed  to  address  these  priorities. 
In  the  case  of  NASA,  the  alternative 
CBO  baseline  is  especially  devastating. 
Although  a  simple  inflation  adjust- 
ment is  provided,  there  is  no  recogni- 
tion of  the  substantial  project  cost 
profile  requirements  of  previously  ap- 
proved multiyear  commitments.  While 
there  is  a  22-percent  nominal  increase 
requested  for  NASA  by  the  President, 
less  than  1  percent  of  this  amount  in- 
volves new  starts  or  program  initia- 
tives. This  is  important  to  understand. 

The  increase  is  due  to  existing  pro- 
grams that  have  already  been  author- 
ized and  have  been  in  the  baseline. 
The  remainder  of  the  requested  in- 
crease was  erroneously  excluded  from 
the  CBO  baseline  needed  to  maintain 
existing  program  policy. 

I  recognize  that  sometimes  people 
get  a  little  tired  of  this  Senator  talk- 
ing about  NASA  and  space  funding  or 
a  space  station  or  the  space  shuttle. 
What  we  need  to  understand  is  that 
the  issue  is  far  broader  than  a  piece  of 
space  hardware,  far  broader  than 
whether  we  have  space  station  Free- 
dom, whether  we  continue  manned 
flight,  whether  we  continue  to  have 
expendable  launch  vehicles  to  probe 
planets  and  study  our  own  Earth, 
where  we  can  better  study  and  analyze 
the  greenhouse  effect  and  the  con- 
cerns over  global  warming,  because 
the  first  planet  we  will  explore  from 
space  is  the  planet  Earth.  It  is  where  a 
lot  of  solutions  to  these  Earth-bound 
problems  are  going  to  be  found.  But 
the  issue  is  even  broader  than  that.  It 
is  our  technological  base  in  this  coun- 
try which  we  are  dramatically  and  rap- 
Idly  losing  not  only  to  the  Soviet 
Union  but  to  the  West  Germans,  to 
the  Japanese.  We  are  not  training 
enough  engineers  and  scientists  in  this 
country.  We  are  not  training  enough 
math  and  science  teachers  to  ade- 
quately teach  our  young  people.  I 
think  we  all  saw  the  report  in  today's 
newspapers  about  the  flunking  grades 
that  our  young  people  are  getting 
coming  out  of  high  school.  Our  educa- 
tional system  is  not  doing  well.  Too 
many  students  are  taking  courses  like 
"sunflowers  at  the  Wasatch"  and 
"early  morning  bird  calls."  and  they 
have  not  heard  of  physics  and  chemis- 
try, they  have  not  heard  of  trigonome- 
try and  the  other  various  mathemath- 
ks  subjects  like  algebra  and  calculus. 
But  the  source  of  the  greatness  of  this 
country,  what  has  made  us  a  world 
leader,  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living  on  the  face  of  this  Earth  is  our 
technological  iMse.  It  is  why  we  have 


done  so  well.  We  are  losing  it  liecause 
we  are  not  training  enough  people. 

So  again  I  want  to  make  very  certain 
everybody  understands  my  interest  in 
this  subject  is  far  broader  than  Just  a 
space  station.  It  is  where  this  country 
is  going  to  be  20  to  25  years  down  the 
road,  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
the  scientific  and  technological  capa- 
bility to  continue  to  be  a  world  leader, 
to  continue  to  have  a  high  standard  of 
living.  We  worry  about  the  trade  defi- 
cit today.  Just  wait  as  these  other  na- 
tions continue  their  efforts  to  surpass 
our  technological  achievements.  Con- 
sider that  we  are  only  spending  1  per- 
cent. 1  percent,  of  our  entire  national 
budget  for  NASA.  A  lot  of  people 
forget  that  the  first  A  in  NASA  is  for 
aeronautics.  The  most  sophisticated, 
best  aircraft  industry  in  the  world. 
Boeing.  McDonnell  Douglas,  and 
others,  came  from  NASA  research 
that  produced  supercritical  wings, 
high  bypass  engines,  and  safer,  more 
reliable  and  efficient  commercial  air- 
craft. That  is  why  we  have  such  a 
leadership  in  the  commercial  airline 
field.  Prom  these  technological  devel- 
opments and  communications  satel- 
lites, navigation,  weather  prediction, 
and  the  global  warming  atmospheric 
research  I  have  talked  about.  We  get 
$8  or  $9  back  in  the  private  sector  for 
every  tax  dollar  we  spend.  Por  exam- 
ple, more  than  10,000  medical  devices 
or  procedures  have  come  from  space 
research  and  development,  things  like 
the  pacemaker.  I  do  not  luiow  how  you 
place  a  dollar  value  on  a  human  life, 
but  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  who  are  alive  on  this  planet 
today  t>ecause  they  have  implantable 
pacemakers  to  regulate  their  heart 
rhythms;  and  implantable  insulin 
pumps  for  diabetics.  The  list  goes  on 
and  on  even  down  to  such  things  as 
teflon  and  velcro.  So  we  do  benefit  in- 
credibly from  space  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  yet  we  commit  only  1 
percent  of  our  entire  national  budget, 
several  billion  dollars  a  year  less  than 
we  spend  on  food  stamps  alone. 

This  is  a  critical  question,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  think  about  it  when 
we  are  talking  about  adequate  funding 
of  not  just  a  space  station  but  our  edu- 
cational system  and  where  this  coun- 
try will  be  versus  some  of  our  friends 
and  allies  15  or  20  years  down  the 
road. 

Congress  is  very  good  at  looking  at 
short-term  problems  and  short-term 
solutions,  not  very  good  at  looking  10. 
15.  or  20  years  down  the  road  with 
long-range  planning  and  fore  sight. 
We  are  l)enefiting  today  from  deci- 
sions that  were  made  before  some  of 
us  even  came  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

My  amendment  deals  with  fencing: 
the  fact  that  functional  totals  are  not 
binding  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations as  a  practical  matter  prob- 
ably means  less,  not  more,  funding  of 


science  and  technology  activities  than 
what  was  assumed  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution. In  fact,  where  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee wanted  to  guarantee  funding  of 
its  initiatives,  it  recommended  special 
fences  which  withhold  the  allocation 
of  specific  amounts  until  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  actually  reports 
legislation  that  provides  for  such  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  already  three  such  reserve 
funds  included  in  the  Senate  reported 
resolution,  two  of  which  apply  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  One  is 
the  $1.1  billion  reserve  for  subsidized 
housing  contract  renewals  which  falls 
within  our  subcommittee's  jurisdic- 
tion. Another  involves  IRS  compli- 
ance. 

In  this  context,  the  amendment  to 
add  further  reserve  funds  for  contin- 
ued space  station  development  would 
neither  set  a  precedent  nor  upset  the 
budgetary  totals  of  this  resolution. 
Such  an  amendment  would  withhold 
$1.8  billion  in  budget  authority  for 
continued  space  station  development, 
down  from  the  $2.1  billion  budget  re- 
quest but  probably  a  minimum  level 
needed  to  make  progress.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  not  attempting  to  specify 
where  this  amount  would  come  from, 
and  therefore  would  change  no  num- 
bers in  the  resolution. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  gen- 
erally dislikes  such  fences  as  intru- 
sions into  its  turf.  The  fact  that  the 
Budget  Conunittee  proposed  these 
other  fences  demonstrates  the  difficul- 
ty of  translating  these  aggregate  budg- 
etary priorities  into  actual  appropria- 
tions given  the  internal  dynamics  and 
politics  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  its  sul)committees. 

It  appears  that  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  on  the 
grounds  of  germaneness  would  be  sus- 
tained even  though  the  wording  of  the 
amendment  is  identical  in  form  to  sec- 
tions 8  and  10  of  the  reported  resolu- 
tion. Although  a  60-Member  vote 
would  be  needed  to  waive  this  point  of 
order  because  of  a  quirk  in  the  Senate 
rules,  an  appeal  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  would  require  only  a  majority 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  2  in  the  HUD 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I  made 
an  opening  statement  before  the 
NASA  fiscal  year  1990  appropriations 
hearing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
opening  statement  at  that  hearing  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Opening  Statement  or  Senator  Jake  Garn. 

NASA  Fiscal  Year  1990  Appropriations 

Hearing.  May  2.  1989 

After  my  1985  flight  aboard  the  space 
shuttle  Ditcovery,  I  remember  being  so  frus- 
trated by  my  inability  to  express  In  words 
the  Incredible  beauty  of  our  planet  Earth. 
Sadly.  I  must  confess  that  since  that  time 
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my  words  have  also  failed  to  convince  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  how  critical  the  In- 
vestments in  NASA  are  to  our  Nation's  tech- 
nological leadership  and  future  economic 
competitiveness. 

And  believe  me  when  I  say  that  the 
budget  cuts  made  in  the  NASA  budget  in 
the  past  few  years  have  not  resulted  from  a 
want  of  effort.  I,  and  many  others,  have 
spoken  at  length  about  the  indispensable 
benefits  and  spinoffs  flowing  from  aeronau- 
tics and  space  investment.  I  have  also  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  that  our  Government 
has  not  spent  a  dime  "in  space, "  but  that 
each  dollar  appropriated  to  NASA  gets 
spent  right  here  on  Earth  generating  new 
Jobs  and  new  technologies  which  benefit  all 
Americans.  And  finally,  I  have  continually 
confronted  the  short-sighted  mentality  of 
people,  and  especially  politicians,  who 
refuse  to  consider  the  effect  of  their  deci- 
sions beyond  the  next  week  or  next  election. 

I  have  often  spoken  about  lives  saved,  and 
lives  improved,  and  jobs  created  by  our  in- 
vestments in  aerospace  technology.  And  the 
critical  nature  of  these  investments  to 
health  of  our  economy  as  we  approach  the 
21st  Century.  It's  alarming  to  me  to  consid- 
er the  ever  quickening  pace  of  technological 
innovation  and  change,  because  I  fear  our 
society  and  our  Government  may  soon  dis- 
cover the  rest  of  world  just  blowing  by  .  .  . 
not  lagging  one  or  two  years  behind,  but 
dramatically  surpassing  our  capabilities  and 
widening  their  lead. 

When  I  consider  that  during  my  father's 
lifetime  the  world  went  from  man's  first 
powered  night  at  Kitty  Hawk  to  Neil  Arm- 
strong's walk  on  the  Moon,  and  in  my  own 
life  from  state-of-the-art  biplanes  made  of 
cloth  and  wood  to  orbital  flight  in  a  reus- 
able shuttle  at  Mach  25,  it  is  truly  awesome 
to  guess  what  my  children  will  experience, 
and  their  children  during  their  lives. 

I  can  only  hope  that  they  will  be  active 
participants  and  not  merely  distant  observ- 
ers. That  they  too  will  be  asked  that  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation  be  more  equitably  dis- 
tributed, rather  than  enduring  the  plight  of 
currently  "less  developed"  nations  in  having 
to  ration  out  limited  basic  necessities. 

We  are  seeing  some  evidence  of  a  changed 
perception  in  the  status  of  our  Nation.  With 
less  frequency  are  demands  for  funding  pro- 
grams rationalized  on  the  basis  that  this  is 
"the  richest  Nation  on  Earth."  And  indeed, 
with  the  Federal  Government's  deficit  prob- 
lems, the  terms  'fairness"  and  "current 
level"  have  become  the  hallmarks  of  budget- 
ary debate.  Unfortunately,  this  new  stand- 
ard of  funding  by  percentage  increments 
fails  utterly  in  addressing  our  Nation's 
changing  status  in  an  increasingly  more 
competitive  global  environment. 

Rather  than  simply  perpetuating  previous 
levels  of  effort,  we  must  renew  our  commit- 
ment to,  and  investment  in,  technological 
innovation.  We  must  overcome  the  "current 
policy "  inertia  which  has  established  itself 
as  the  principal  standard  of  budgetary  justi- 
fication. 

That  is  why  I  am  not  concerned  over  the 
large  increases  proposed  by  the  President 
for  NASA  or  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. The  Administration  must  exercise 
leadership  in  these  critical  times,  and  pro- 
pose the  resource  shifts  needed  to  meet  the 
challenges  confronting  the  country.  But 
what  does  concern  me  is  our  failure  in 
recent  years  to  enact  into  law  these  needed 
investments  in  our  principal  science  and 
technology  agencies. 

This  is  especially  worrisome  with  respect 
to  NASA's  Fiscal  Year  1990  budget  request. 


While  nominally  a  22%  increase,  almost  all 
of  the  funds  requested  are  for  previously  ap- 
proved programs  and  activities.  This  means 
that  unless  the  Congress  improves  ufK)n  its 
performance  of  recent  years  in  appropriat- 
ing the  level  contained  in  the  President's 
budget,  the  adverse  impact  on  continuing 
projects  will  be  substantial,  if  not  devastat- 
ing. 

Mr.  Myers,  you  and  Dr.  Fletcher  are  to  be 
commended  for  your  sacrifice  and  dedica- 
tion in  returning  to  NASA  in  the  wake  of 
the  Challenger  accident,  and  restoring  the 
orbiter  system  to  flight.  I  can  only  hope 
that  your  successors,  and  we  in  the  Con- 
gress, will  build  on  your  efforts  to  continue 
America's  leadership  in  Space. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Utah  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SASSER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Utah  how  much  time  he  thinks 
he  will  consume  before  completing 
this  amendment?  I  ask  that  question 
because  we  have  a  number  of  Senators 
waiting. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished manager  his  question  came 
just  as  I  had  finished  my  statement.  I 
was  going  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  com- 
ments, and  then  we  would  be  through 
and  ready  to  proceed  with  disposition 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  So  my  question  which 
was  intended  to  save  time  has  actually 
consumed  time? 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  has  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  May  I  inquire  of  my 
friend  from  Alabama  how  much  time 
he  needs? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Four  or  5  minutes, 
maybe  6. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  my  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  for  taking  this 
initiative  and  for  his  undying  dedica- 
tion to  science,  technology  and  space 
which  is  so  very  vital  to  the  future  of 
our  country  and  the  space  station,  par- 
ticularly, which  I  believe,  will  bring 
enormous  scientific  benefits  that  will 
affect  every  realm  of  our  lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid  that  if  we 
are  not  careful,  we  will  be  mortgaging 
our  future  by  not  placing  enough  em- 
phasis on  science  and  technology. 
While  the  Budget  Committee  made  a 
great  effort,  this  budget  resolution 
falls  short  of  providing  adequate  fund- 
ing for  science  and  technology,  and  for 
allowing  our  Nation  to  move  forward 
fully  with  the  development  of  a  per- 
manently manned  space  station  in  any 
reasonable  timeframe.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  on  many  occasions 
with  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Tennessee,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  he  is  well 
aware  of  my  feelings  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  space  station.  I  believe  he 


recognizes  the  importance  of  the  space 
station,  and  is  a  strong  supporter  of  it. 

It  is  cleaj*  that  this  will  be  a  very 
tough  budget  year  for  the  space  sta- 
tion. NASA  is  requesting  an  additional 
$2  billion  from  its  last  years  appropri- 
ating figure.  The  bipartissji  budget 
agreement  does  not  leave  much  wiggle 
room  for  increases  in  programs  which 
fall  in  the  category  of  nondefense  dis- 
rectionary  spending.  Function  250  of 
the  budget  resolution  leaves  even  less. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  and  I  are  of- 
fering this  amendment  today  in  order 
to  express  our  seriousness  with  regard 
to  finding  funding  for  the  space  sta- 
tion, which  we  believe  to  be  the  key- 
stone for  America's  future  in  space. 
We  also  want  to  ensure  the  assistance 
of  the  chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  in  funding 
this  prograun  as  we  proceed  through 
the  budget  process. 

This  will  be  a  long  budget  process. 
Down  the  road,  we  will  be  endeavoring 
to  pursue  more  funding  for  the  space 
station  Freedom.  It  will  be  more  im- 
portant than  ever  that  we  have  the 
support  of  our  friends  and  colleagues, 
particularly  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  member  of  this 
committee.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
count  on  their  support  through  the 
appropriations  process. 

Space  is  the  greatest  adventure  of 
our  time  and  any  nation  that  sees 
itself  as  a  world  leader  cannot,  and 
must  not.  ignore  it. 

There  is  little  question  about  the  ul- 
timate importance  of  such  an  endeav- 
or. The  space  station  Freedom  is  tied 
to  our  economy,  to  our  national  securi- 
ty, and  to  advances  in  science  and  sci- 
entific applications.  The  space  station 
will  be  used  for  maintaining  techno- 
logical leadership,  for  international 
prestige,  and,  of  course,  for  stimulat- 
ing the  himian  spirit. 

As  the  Bible  says,  "Where  there  is 
no  vision,  the  people  perish." 

I  believe  that  the  space  station  is 
one  of  the  most  important  programs 
facing  our  Nation.  The  space  station 
has  accrued  many  benefits  for  all  man- 
kind, and  I  am  convinced  that  poten- 
tial benefits  to  be  gained  from  future 
space  activities  and  the  space  station 
will  far  outweigh  all  previous  gains. 

I  believe  the  space  station  program 
is  in  serious  jeopardy  with  regard  to 
funding.  If  we  terminate  the  spac? 
program  in  this  budget  cycle,  we  are 
saying  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
space  is  yours.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
guarantee  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  take  it.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
seen  great  advances  in  space  technolo- 
gy from  other  nations.  The  Europeans, 
the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  and  the  So- 
viets are  progressing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  their  space  activities.  While 
the  Soviets  are  temporarily  taking 
their  cosmonauts  out  of  their  space 
station,  Mir,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
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fact  that  they  currently  have  a  space 
sUtlon  which  was  permanently 
manned  until  last  week.  Not  only  that, 
the  Soviet  space  station.  Mir.  is  their 
seventh  space  station.  Even  today,  the 
Soviets  are  producing  their  next  gen- 
eration space  station. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  talliing  about 
the  technological  benefits  and  the 
spinoffs  that  our  Nation  has  benefited 
from  which  have  resulted  from  the 
space  program— kidney  dialysis,  satel- 
lite electronic  transmissions,  heart 
pacemakers,  velcro.  and  on  auid  on.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  latest 
copy  of  NASA's  "Spinoff"  book  and 
you  would  be  stunned  to  learn  of  the 
enormous  benefits  that  have  come 
from  the  space  program. 

It  has  been  said  that  for  every  dollar 
our  country  puts  into  the  space  pro- 
gram, we  get  seven  or  eight  back.  I  be- 
lieve if  you  looked  any  person  in  our 
country  in  the  face  and  said.  "You  give 
me  a  dollar  and  I'll  give  you  eight 
back."  they  would  do  it  without  hesita- 
tion. Mr.  President,  this  is  what  we  are 
asking.  Give  NASA  the  money  for  the 
space  station,  and  they  will  give  back 
economic  benefits  seven-  and  eight- 
fold. 

The  remarkable  swjhievements  possi- 
ble through  macromolecular  crystal- 
lography have  only  been  hinted  at  in 
the  limited  number  of  experiments 
that  have  been  possible  through  the 
use  of  the  space  shuttle  and  related 
equipment.  By  taking  advantage  of 
the  unique  qualities  of  microgravity, 
protein  crystals  may  be  grown  much 
larger  and  in  a  perfect  shape,  allowing 
research  to  examine  the  crystals  and 
better  understand  their  makeup.  If  re- 
searchers are  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  structure  of  proteins,  such 
as  the  ones  that  make  up  human  en- 
zymes, drugs  may  be  developed  which 
can  block  feir  activity.  Cures  may  be 
developed  for  diseases  previously 
thought  incurable. 

Imagine  a  cure  for  AIDS.  Research 
aboard  the  space  station  can  make  it 
possible.  Aboard  the  recent  flight  of 
the  space  shuttle  Discovery.  Dr.  Char- 
lie Bugg,  the  director  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  at  Birmingham's  Center 
for  Macromolecular  Crystallography, 
flew  an  experiment  in  which  a  protein 
enzyme  was  grown  that  allows  the 
AIDS  virus  to  reproduce  itself.  Dr. 
Bugg  and  researchers  at  UAB  and 
NASA's  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
hope  to  develop  a  drug  that  would 
block  the  enzyme  and  interrupt  the 
life  cycle  of  the  AIDS  virus.  However, 
this  will  require  longer  duration  in 
space  than  the  shuttle  can  ever  pro- 
vide. In  my  Judgment,  the  space  sta- 
tion is  the  answer. 

A  technology  utilizing  the  unique 
quality  of  microgravity  in  space  is  the 
separation  process  itnown  as  continu- 
ous flow  electrophoresis  which  can 
only  effectively  function  in  microgra- 
vity. This  process  provides  a  means  for 


preparation  of  ultra-pure  pharmaceu- 
ticals which  may  lead  to  a  cure  for  dia- 
betes, prevent  anemia  related  to  sur- 
gery, control  dwarfism,  and  accom- 
plish many  other  important  achieve- 
ments. The  purity  and  volume  of  phar- 
maceuticals required  can  only  be 
achieved  in  the  absence  of  gravity. 

Like  crystallography,  materials  proc- 
essing in  space  provides  possibilities 
that  are  enormous.  Materials  that  can 
be  produced  in  space  indicate  the  pos- 
sibility of  manufacturing  very  uniform 
semiconductor  crystals  which  would 
enable  the  building  of  superfast  com- 
puters, possibly  providing  a  new  gen- 
eration of  optical  computers,  suid 
other  important  advancements. 

Fully  as  important  has  been  the  ex- 
periments in  the  area  of  basic  materi- 
als science.  Again,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  unique  qualities  of  microgravity 
materials  processing  in  space,  we  will 
be  able  to  better  understand  the  basic 
nature  of  materials,  such  as  iron  and 
in  turn,  improve  our  manufacturing  of 
these  materials  on  the  ground.  This 
can  give  us  better  automobiles,  farm 
machinery  and  the  like. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  for 
their  comments  on  the  space  station 
and  lend  my  full  support  to  the 
amendment  that  Senator  Garn  is  of- 
fering today. 

Mr.  President,  the  space  station  rep- 
resents our  Nation's  commitment  to 
world  leadership  in  space.  If  we  are  se- 
rious about  this  commitment,  we 
should  make  the  space  station  a  fund- 
ing priority. 

The  space  station  Freedom  will  pro- 
vide the  country  with  a  permanently 
manned  laboratory  in  space,  as  well  as 
a  platform  for  future  space  explora- 
tion. The  benefits  the  Nation  and  the 
world  will  reap  from  the  space  station 
are  endless. 

NASA  officials  have  stated  that  the 
current  funding  levels  for  the  space 
station  are  barely  adequate.  As  a 
result  of  previous  budget  cuts.  NASA 
has  already  delayed  the  space  station 
twice  and  any  future  reduction  in 
funding  would  further  delay  imple- 
mentation or  jeopardize  the  space  sta- 
tion altogether. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  risk  the 
Nation  can  afford  to  take.  The  space 
station  is  a  cooperative  effort  between 
the  United  States,  several  European 
countries  which  comprise  the  Europe- 
an Space  Agency.  Japan,  and  Canada. 
Cancellation  of  the  station  would  ab- 
rogate cooperative  agreements  with 
these  countries  and  send  a  clear  signal 
to  other  nations  that  the  United 
States  is  not  a  reliable  partner,  not 
only  in  space  ventures,  but  in  other 
areas  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  the  type  of  message  that  this 
body  wants  to  send  out.  In  conclusion. 


I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  implications  of  our  actions  in  this 
regard  and  to  support  full  funding  for 
the  space  station  and  for  America's 
return  to  its  position  of  preeminence 
in  space. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senators  Garn  and  Heflin,  which  I 
have  cosponsored,  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution to  ensure  proper  funding  for 
the  NASA  Space  Station  Program. 

I  strongly  support  the  U.S.  Space 
Program.  It  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  the  Senate  adopt  this  amendment 
on  the  day  of  the  launch  of  the  space 
shuttle  Atlantis,  which  will  soon  direct 
its  payload,  the  Magellan  probe, 
toward  Venus. 

After  20  years  of  declining  budgets, 
America  renewed  its  commitment  to 
space  last  year  when  President  Reagan 
proposed  and  Congress  agreed  to  in- 
crease space  funding  by  more  than  20 
percent. 

The  Nation  is  fortunate  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  indicated  his  strong 
support  for  a  permanently  manned 
space  station  and  full  funding  for  U.S. 
space  activities,  continuing  the  com- 
mitment President  Reagan  made 
before  him. 

In  fact.  President  Bush  has  signaled 
his  commitment  by  requesting  another 
22-percent  increase  in  this  year. 

With  the  creation  of  the  National 
Space  Council  by  the  President  last 
month,  American  space  policy  can 
expect  to  move  forward  in  a  coordinat- 
ed manner  a  comprehensive  national 
space  policy. 

Today,  it  is  our  turn  to  express  to 
the  citizens  across  this  country  that 
we.  too.  are  as  committed  as  the  Presi- 
dent. One  of  the  foundations  of  assur- 
ing U.S.  leadership  in  space  activity  is 
to  provide  the  funds  needed  to  allow 
NASA  to  continue  with  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  space  station  Freedom. 

While  I  understand  the  constraints 
that  the  Federal  budget  deficit  has  im- 
posed, I  believe  the  space  station  is 
vital  to  our  country's  future. 

We  have  seen  many  benefits  of  space 
research  in  medicine,  robotics  for 
automated  manufacturing  and  micro- 
electronics, new  material  processes, 
and  research  on  the  human  body.  All 
these  fields  provide  examples  of 
progress  made  in  space  research  that 
have  enhanced  our  daily  lives.  The  po- 
tential benefits  of  this  so-called  inter- 
national research  lab  are  boundless. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  is  a  direct 
participant  in  the  Space  Station  Pro- 
gram. Last  year,  NASA  opened  its 
Space  Station  Design  Team  Headquar- 
ters in  Reston,  VA,  where  hundreds  of 
highly  qualified  individuals  now  serve 
to  efficiently  complete  this  vital 
project. 

We  in  Virginia  are  very  proud  to  be 
such  a  key  part  of  the  U.S.  Space  Pro- 
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gram. In  fact,  some  consider  Virginia 
to  be  the  "mother"  of  the  U.S.  Space 
Program. 

Langley  Research  Center,  in  Hamp- 
ton, VA,  is  the  oldest  aeronautical  re- 
search center  in  the  world.  Many  well- 
known  space  ventures,  including  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  in  Florida  and  the 
Johnson  Space  Center  in  Texas,  were 
started  by  the  dedicated  employees 
from  Langley  during  the  first  half  of 
this  century.  Research  and  develop- 
ment pioneered  at  Langley  has  also 
led  to  the  United  States  designing  and 
manufacturing  about  70  percent  of  the 
world's  aircraft. 

Langley  Research  Center  was  truly  a 
cornerstone  of  U.S.  space  policy. 
Today,  we  can  commit  to  continue  the 
progress  initiated  at  Langley  over  50 
years  ago. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Warner  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize the  difficult  time  the  Budget 
Committee  has  in  coming  up  with  a 
resolution.  I  further  recognize  that 
both  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  have  been  avid  supporters  of 
fxmction  250,  space,  science,  and  tech- 
nology. 

With  the  60  votes,  I  am  sure  they 
are  not  here  on  a  point  of  order,  but  I 
do  want  to  recognize  their  support  and 
ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee— rec- 
ognizing that  the  ultimate  decision  is 
going  to  be  made  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  of  which  he  is  a 
member— but  I  could  expect  his  sup- 
port and  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  in  attempting  to  get 
an  allocation  that  will  make  certain 
that  the  space  station  does  not  have  to 
be  discontinued  in  this  function,  cut 
back. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  stated  the  situ- 
ation accurately.  I  have  been  a 
staunch  supporter  in  times  past  of  the 
science  and  space  function  of  the 
budget.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
space  station.  As  evidence  of  that,  the 
science  and  space  function  in  the 
budget  this  year  was  increased  by  11 
percent,  if  memory  serves  me  correct- 
ly. I  am  advised  that  is  the  correct  in- 
crease, a  very  substantial  increase  for 
science  and  space,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  laboring  under  very  sharp  fiscal 
constraints,  as  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  indicated. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
Utah,  as  well  as  to  my  friend  from  Ala- 
bama, that  I  will  strongly  support  all 
efforts  to  see  the  space  station  go  for- 


ward and  to  continue  our  exploration 
and  leadership  in  space. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tors from  Utah  and  Alabama  make 
very  cogent  arguments.  I  am  advised 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
sympathetic  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Gorton  from  Washing- 
ton and  Senator  Wilson  from  Califor- 
nia be  added  as  cosponsors  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  On  the  basis  of  these  as- 
surances, and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues have  been  alerted  to  the  seri- 
ous problem  that  we  face,  and  that  we 
could  lose  the  space  station;  I  will  not 
take  any  more  time  off  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
for  his  consideration  at  this  time,  and 
I  will  ask  if  the  Senator  has  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  87 

(Purpose:  To  transfer  funds  from  the  legis- 
lative branch /general  government  budget 
function  to  the  administration  of  justice 
function  In  order  to  increase  efforts 
against  illegal  drug  trafficking  and  abuse) 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  have  an  amendment, 
and  I  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California 
Wilson]  proposes  an  amendment 
bered  87. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $100,000,000  and  increase  the  amount  on 
line  9  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  26.  reduce  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $100,000,000  and  reduce  the  amount  on 
line  13  by  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
NicKLES  and  Humphrey  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
examined  this  amendment  on  our  side. 
There  is  some  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  for  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion here  today,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  time  to  our  distinguished  friend 
from  Kentucky,  but  I  might  say  that 
we  were  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment,  and  then  yield  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  speak  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  will  be  fine.  This  is 
a  resolution,  and  it  does  not  change 
statutory  provision  and  does  not 
amount  to  a  hill  of  beans.  All  I  want  to 
do  is  get  that  in  the  Record,  as  soon  as 
I  have  the  opportimity. 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  also  wishes  to  speak 
on  this  particular  amendment.  So  it 
was  my  plan  to  accept  the  amendment 
and  then  yield  time  to  these  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  to  address  the 
issue,  if  that  is  satisfactory  with  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  REID.  I  am  wondering,  in  light 
of  the  hour,  if  we  can  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  even 
though  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
that  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
respond  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
following  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  previous  order 
that  has  been  entered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  might  inquire  of  the 
Chair,  the  previous  order  indicated 
that  we  would  take  up  the  Panama 
matter  at  what  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  12:20. 

Mr.  SASSER.  12:20.  How  much  time, 
additionally,  would  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  be  requesting? 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  get  involved  in 
this  discussion,  Mr.  President? 

Senator  Roth  and  I  have  an  amend- 
ment that  is  going  to  be  acceptable.  I 
want  to  talk  on  Senator  Wilson's 
amendment,  also,  and  maybe  after  we 
get  through  with  the  Panama  Canal, 
we  can  insert  our  statements  in  the 
Record  following  the  acceptance  of 
the  amendment  and  still  get  our  lan- 
guage in  the  report. 

Mr.  REID.  I  have  a  statement  that  I 
wish  to  make  orally,  and  I  have  been 
waiting  here  for  1V4  hours  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
acceptance  of  the  Wilson  amendment, 
there  be  a  time  not  to  extend  beyond 
12:30  in  which  to  discuss  the  Wilson 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  REID.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  that  would  be  fine  as  long  as 
the  Senator  from  California  would  not 
take  all  the  12  minutes  or  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  to  save  me  a  few  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  point  is  well 
made.  I  think  the  time  should  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  is  fine.  I  think  I 
wlU  need  3  or  4  minutes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Maybe  I  could  reframe 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that 
the  time  certain  for  discussion  of  the 
Wilson  amendment,  not  to  extent 
beyond  12:30.  be  set.  and  that  the 
time,  which  will  be  approximately  11 
minutes,  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Having  said  that,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  and 
accept  the  amendment,  if  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time,  also.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  moti.li  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Cadif omia. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  has  just  been  agreed 
to.  very  simply,  would  take  $100  mil- 
lion from  function  800,  that  relating  to 
general  government,  and  transfer  it  to 
fimction  750.  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  was  any 
doubt  as  to  how  near  and  dear  news- 
letters are  to  the  hearts  of  Members  of 
Congress,  a  vote  on  the  House  floor  on 
Tuesday  clarifies  the  matter. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  May  2.  that  the 
House  was  asked  which  is  more  impor- 
tant to  the  people  of  America,  self -pro- 
motional congressional  newsletters  or 
the  document  that  sets  the  very  cor- 
nerstone of  our  great  democracy,  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  Well,  self-promo- 
tion won.  The  Constitution  lost.  The 
House  voted  against  mailing  out  copies 
of  the  Constitution  in  order  to  be  able 


to  send  yet  another  newsletter  for 
which  their  constituents  are  waiting 
breathlessly. 

When  Members  of  Congress  bemoan 
the  failure  of  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, as  one  correctly  did  just  a  moment 
ago.  and  point  out  that  we  are  failing 
not  just  in  the  sciences  and  in  mathe- 
matics but  failing  to  inculcate  in  our 
youngsters  a  sense  of  our  own  history, 
many  should  look  inward  and  ask 
what  Congress  has  done  to  improve 
the  decision  to  attain  the  goal  of  an 
understanding  of  this  Nation's  herit- 
age, its  constitutional  roots. 

While  the  efforts  we  undertake  for 
our  constituents  are  often  commenda- 
ble, I  seriously  doubt  the  historical  sig- 
nificance of  any  piece  of  junk  mail,  in- 
cluding congressional  newsletters. 

I  certainly  will  take  the  words  of 
Madison  and  Mason  over  the  self-serv- 
ing claims  of  greatness  contained  in 
congressional  junk  mail. 

I  realize  that  many  in  public  service 
feel  that  they  make  a  great  sacrifice  to 
serve.  Time  away  from  families;  they 
suffer  lower  salaries  than  they  could 
earn  in  the  private  sector  in  many 
cases.  They,  in  many  instances,  are 
conscientious.  They  undergo  endless 
travel  and  meetings.  Yet.  when  they 
are  asked  to  make  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice, it  seems  that  of  giving  up  taxpay- 
er-financed reelection  efforts,  specifi- 
cally the  congressional  newsletters, 
some  Members  of  Congress  would 
rather  walk  across  hot  coals. 

I  suppose  that  some  in  the  House 
feel  that  that  tradeoff  is  worthwhile.  I 
would  simply  say  that  I  could  not 
more  emphatically  disagree.  I  regard 
the  Constitution,  by  the  way.  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  document  that  is 
200  years  old  written  by  a  group  of  re- 
bellious men  with  wooden  teeth  and 
wigs.  It  may  be  their  plain  words  did 
not  pack  the  media  punch  of  a  self- 
drafted,  four  color,  laudatory,  newslet- 
ter, but  I  suspect  it  is  far  more  impor- 
tant and  deserves  far  more  attention 
than  simply  as  one  more  congressional 
mailing. 

What  is  really  at  stake  here.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  we  are  confronted 
with  far  more  urgent  priorities.  Not 
only  are  newsletters  a  waste  of  the 
taxpayer's  money  in  their  own  right 
but  it  is  particularly  outrageous  for  us 
to  be  spending  money  on  ourselves 
when  we  are  delinquent  in  paying  our 
bills  from  last  year. 

Imagine  if  the  first  Congress  felt  the 
same  way.  so  that  our  first  leaders 
spent  their  time  and  energy  on  self- 
promotional  mailings.  The  first  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  may  have 
been  able  to  enjoy  newsletters  from 
the  very  start.  Of  course,  other  legisla- 
tive activities  may  have  suffered,  but 
gee,  who  needs  a  Bill  of  Rights 
anyway. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  are  newslet- 
ters a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  in 
their  own  right,  but  it  is  particularly 


outrageous  for  us  to  be  spending 
money  on  ourselves  when  we  are  delin- 
quent in  paying  our  bills  from  last 
year. 

Last  year,  we  signed  a  promissory 
note  to  the  American  people,  saying 
that  we  would  spend  $2.7  billion 
against  illegal  drug  use,  against  the  co- 
caine smugglers,  against  the  crack-sell- 
ing drug  gangs,  against  the  clandestine 
chemists  making  designer  drugs  and 
speed,  and  against  the  individual  de- 
spair that  engenders  destructive  drug 
abuse. 

While  we  were  quick  to  make  the 
promise,  we  are  slow  to  pay  our  bills: 
Last  year,  all  we  appropriated  was  $1 
billion.  We  have  an  outstanding  debt 
of  $1.7  billion. 

Now,  $100  million  is  not  enough  to 
square  the  account.  But,  $100  million 
can  do  a  lot  to  put  more  DEA  and  FBI 
agents  on  the  street,  to  allow  us  to 
hire  additional  prosecutors  and  prison 
guards,  to  build  more  jails,  and  to  pro 
vide  more  assistance  to  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  which  are  our  first 
line  of  defense  against  drug-related 
street  crime. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pre- 
sents a  very  simple  choice:  Do  we  want 
to  spend  $100  million  on  newsletters  or 
$100  million  on  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts against  drugs? 

A  vote  for  my  amendment  is  a  vote 
to  increase  our  antidrug  efforts.  A  vote 
against  my  amendment  is  a  vote 
against  increased  antidrug  funding  so 
that  we  can  send  out  newsletters. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  there  is 
no  more  important  domestic  issue  that 
the  fight  against  drugs,  so  I  offer  my 
amendment  and  ask  for  the  support  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  will  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
what  time  is  remaining  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  goals  of 
Senator  Wilson.  I  am.  of  course,  a 
strong  backer  of  more  money  for  the 
drug  wars  and  I  think  we  should  limit 
the  growing  cost  of  frank  mailing 
during  time  of  tight  budgets. 

But  we  have  to  talk  about  realities 
and  what  my  friend  from  California, 
the  junior  Senator  from  California 
said  is  not  reality. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Legislative  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee I  have  been  working  for 
months  with  Congressman  Fazio,  my 
counterpart  in  the  House  on  this  issue 
of  frank  mailing.  He  has  been  heavily 
involved  in  the  Committee  on  Ethics 
during  the  past  few  months  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  finalize  the 
agreement. 
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I  have  worked  long  and  hard  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Conunittee.  We  recognize  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  It  is  important  to 
remember,  though  that  real  control 
over  mail  cost  can  only  come  through 
agreement  by  both  Houses  on  actions 
to  limit  frank  mailing  costs. 

I  caimot  agree  with  the  approach 
from  the  junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia to  accomplish  these  goals. 

My  reasons  are  twofold: 

First,  the  amendment  will  not  do 
what  the  author  wants.  I  repeat  it  will 
not  do  what  the  author  wants.  I  will 
not  bore  my  colleagues  with  yet  an- 
other recitation  of  how  amendments 
to  the  budget  resolution  are  not  bind- 
ing on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
We  have  all  heard  this  explained  time 
and  time  again,  but  it  is  still  amend- 
ments are  offered  to  cut  this  budget 
function,  and  add  to  a  different  budget 
function,  when  the  real  intent  is  to 
affect  a  specific  spending  program.  It 
just  will  not  work.  The  only  way  it  can 
be  cut  is  in  the  appropriations  process. 
If  the  author  of  this  amendment  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  compromise  that  I, 
and  Senator  Ford,  and  Congressman 
Fazio  hope  to  work  out  on  frank  mail- 
ing then  he  should  bring  this  amend- 
ment to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
appropriations  when  it  comes  to  the 
Senate  floor.  That  is  the  time  to  offer 
the  amendment. 

On  this  budget  resolution,  all  that 
he  can  accomplish  is  to  reduce  the 
general  Government  function  of  the 
budget.  That  means  that  even  if  this 
amendment  passes  and  we  passed  it, 
the  result  will  be  quite  different  from 
what  he  intended.  His  amendment 
could  end  up  reducing  any  of  the  legis- 
lative functions,  not  just  the  frank 
mail.  Or  it  could  result  in  reductions 
in  spending  for  administration  oper- 
ations, or  the  Government's  central 
fiscal  operations,  or  property  and 
records  management,  or  persoimel 
management,  or  general  purpose  fiscal 
assistance,  and  so  on. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this 
amendment  will  not  accomplish  the 
Senator's  objective.  Mailing  costs  are 
open-ended  entitlements.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  cannot  even  limit 
the  cost  of  the  program.  Mailing  is 
controlled  by  the  rules  under  which 
mail  can  be  franked  and  the  appro- 
priations are  charged  after  the  fact. 
Without  changing  the  rules  the  Sena- 
tor cannot  reduce  the  cost.  This  makes 
it  even  more  likely  that  his  amend- 
ment would  have  an  effect  that  he 
does  not  intend  for  it  to  have. 

In  short,  this  kind  of  amendment  is 
equivalent  of  trying  to  score  a  bull's- 
eye  by  throwing  a  hand  grenade  at 
that  target.  It  just  will  not  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  problem  is 
that  such  an  amendment  could  be 
counterproductive.  To  be  honest,  the 
House  has  liked  the  way  that  mailing 
operations   have   been   run   over   the 


years.  An  amount  has  been  appropri- 
ated; the  Senate  has  restricted  its  use 
of  mail;  and  the  House  has  spent  the 
lion's  share  of  the  funds.  We  are  now 
in  the  process  of  working  to  get  the 
House  to  agree  with  changes  in 
franked  mailing  operations  that  will 
apply  limitations  to  the  use  of  franked 
mail  that  are  fair  to  both  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House,  and  that  there 
is  joint  accountability.  If  we  start 
taking  unilateral  actions  on  this  issue, 
we  only  make  it  easier  for  those  in  the 
House  who  prefer  unlimited  mailing 
privileges  to  argue  against  further 
compromise. 

For  example,  what  the  Senator  from 
California  stated  about  the  Constitu- 
tion is  simply  not  what  happened.  It 
would  have  increased  had  they  mailed 
the  Constitution.  What  we  are  now 
here  to  try  to  limit.  I  share  the  Sena- 
tor's goal  in  the  battle  against  drugs 
and  doing  something  about  the  frank- 
ing privileges  which  have  gotten  out  of 
hand  but  I  do  not  think  his  approach 
will  get  us  there. 

I  will  urge  the  Budget  Committee  to 
let  justice  prevail  in  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  whatever  is  left? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  what- 
ever is  left  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  only  have  a  few  ob- 
servations to  make  about  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California. 

First,  I  wish  to  compliment  him  on 
his  continued  attention  to  the  need  to 
do  something  about  the  cost  of  official 
mail.  It  is  an  area  that  I  have  been 
working  on,  too,  and  I  share  his  funda- 
mental commitment  to  effective 
reform.  We  have  sometimes  pursued 
different  ways  of  achieving  effective 
cost  control  but  I  know  that  our  objec- 
tives are  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  the  key  word  in  what 
I  just  said  is  "effective,"  systematic 
work. 

Sympathetic  as  I  am  to  the  objective 
that  the  Senator  is  seeking,  I  simply 
do  not  think  that  the  specific  action 
he  is  proposing  is  effective.  In  fact,  it 
could  have  an  effect  quite  the  opposite 
of  what  he  is  seeking.  The  reason  is 
that  without  fundamental  change  in 
the  administration  of  franking  appro- 
priations, it  will  remain  what  it  is 
today.  He  is  trying  to  change  statutory 
provisions  by  resolution  and  that  just 
not  wash.  What  it  is  today  is  an  open- 
ended  entitlement,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  said. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  will 
move  $100  million  from  general  Gov- 
ernment to  the  administration  of  jus- 


tice. It  cannot  be  predicted  where  the 
cut  will  be  made.  It  could  be  made 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  or  the  Office  of  Persormel 
Management  or  any  other  account  in 
the  general  Government  function.  But 
it  will  not,  and  cannot,  affect  the  cost 
of  congressional  mail  unless  and  until 
the  fundamental  changes  I  referred  to 
are  made. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  these  funda- 
mental changes?  I  have  set  them  forth 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98,  which  I 
introduced  on  April  11.  I  encourage 
the  Senator  from  Califonua  to  join  me 
as  a  cosponsor  of  that.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Create  separate  appropriations  ac- 
counts for  the  official  mail  costs  of  the 
House  and  Senate;  require  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  allocate  their 
respective  appropriations  among  the 
Members  of  each  Chamber;  require 
the  spending  for  mail  in  excess  of  a 
Member's  allocation  will  be  made  up 
from  his  official  office  account;  re- 
quire that  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  publish  the  mass  mailing  costs 
of  each  of  its  Members.  This  is  some- 
thing the  Senate  has  been  doing  now 
for  several  years. 

So,  Mr.  President,  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  98  will  be  an  effective 
action.  The  Senate  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  that  action  perhaps 
during  consideration  of  the  supple- 
mental for  1989;  perhaps  during  con- 
sideration of  the  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriations for  1990;  perhaps  during 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 98  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
extended  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Until  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  ought  not  be  kidding  our- 
selves that  anything  less  is  effective 
action. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  opposing 
this  amendment,  but  I  want  the  record 
to  reflect  what  its  effect  will  be.  It 
does  not  solve  the  franking  problem. 
That  will  require  statutory  change. 
And  I  underscore  that.  Expenditures 
will  continue  to  be  made  against  the 
official  mail  account  and  the  bill  will 
be  sent  to  the  Congress  when  it  is  due. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  in  order  I 
would  like  to  propose  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  object,  but  we  are  not  finished 
with  discussion  of  this  particular  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
would  not  preclude  further  discussion 
of  the  subject  before  the  body. 
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Bir.  SASSER.  A  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. As  I  understand  it.  the  Senator 
from  Calilomia  has  a  minute  and  a 

half  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
minute  and  fifteen  seconds. 

Let  me  sUte  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation that  we  face  at  this  moment. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  asked 
to  be  able  to  propose  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution.  The  question  before 
the  body  is  whether  there  is  an  objec- 
tion to  that  request  or  not. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  deals  with  the  2-year 
budgeting  concept,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SASSER.  There  is  no  objection. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

It  is  my  understanding,  we  were 
going  to  take  up  the  Panama  resolu- 
tion at  12:10,  then  it  slipped  to  12:20. 
and  now  it  is  25  minutes  to  1.  I  know 
there  have  been  a  lot  of  people  around 
here  waiting  to  discuss  that  issue. 

I  would  like  to  dispose  of  the  Ford- 
Roth  amendment.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  take  but  a  couple  of  minutes. 
Mr.  FORD.  Five,  at  the  most. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Could  we  agree  to  5  min- 
utes, equally  divided? 

Mr.  FORD.  Four  minutes,  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Chair  might  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  is  the  item  that  the 
Senator  wishes  to  offer  at  this  point 
an  amendment  or  a  resolution? 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution,  which  is  a  sense-of-the- 

Senate  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then 
the  Senator  would  have  a  right  to 
offer  that  amendment  when  all  time 
has  been  yielded  back  on  the  item 
before  the  body  at  this  time.  We  still 
have  1  minute  and  15  seconds  remain- 
ing on  the  Senator  from  California's 
side  and  about  3  minutes  remaining  on 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee's  side. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
conclude.  I  will  give  assurance  to  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  and  my  friend 
from  Nevada  that  the  amendments 
that  they  are  proposing  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  98  are,  I  think,  com- 
mendable, and  I  think  they  are  an  im- 
provement. But  they  really  do  not  go 
to  the  basic  issue  here.  The  basic  issue 
here  is  that  we  should  not  be  spending 
money  for  newsletters  at  all.  not  at  a 
time  when,  in  fact,  we  have  not  paid 
the  bill  for  last  year's  omnibus  drug 
legislation. 

We  are  waiting  to  take  up  a  resolu- 
tion on  Panama,  a  resolution  that  is 
important  to  everyone  on  this  floor,  in 
large  measure  because  the  dictator  in 
Panama  has  been  in  the  drug  traffic 
up  to  his  eyeballs. 


So  that  is  what  this  is  all  about.  This 
does  not  make  the  change,  but  it  has  a 
warning.  And  I  will  give  fair  warning 
to  my  colleagues  that  we  intend  to 
make  change  if  we  have  to  do  it  by  ap- 
propriation, if  we  have  to  do  it  by  rec- 
onciliation instructions. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  my  colleagues 
for  their  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  Senator  Specter  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  back  whatever  remaining  time 
might  be  left  on  the  discussion  of  the 
Wilson  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  88 

(Purpose:    To    express    the    sense    of    the 

Senate  that  the  Congress  should  enact 

legislation  to  esUblish  a  biennial  budget 

process) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment,  in  the  form  of  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution,  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]. 
for  himself.  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Dole,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  88. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

BIENNIAL  BUDGET  PROCESS 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that  a  bienni- 
al budget  process  would— 

(1)  create  an  orderly,  predictable  process 
for  consideration  of  spending  decisions  re- 
sponsive to  policy  priorities  and  improve 
Congressional  control  over  the  Federal 
budget; 

(2)  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  fulfill- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  its  legislative  and 
oversight  responsibilities,  including  the  con- 
sideration of  authorizing  legislation,  budget 
resolutions,  appropriations  bills,  and  other 
spending  measures; 

(3)  provide  greater  stability  and  certainty 
for  financial  markets,  and  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  agencies  which  need 
sufficient  time  to  plan  for  implementation 
of  programs;  and 

(4)  streamline  the  Congressional  budget 
process  and  therefore  promote  better  ac- 
countability to  the  public. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Congress  should  enact  legislation  in  the 
101st  Congress  to  establish  a  biennial 
budget  process. 

l&i.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiuuiimous  consent  that  we  might 
have  4  minutes,  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
take  much  time  of  the  Senate.  This  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  It  states 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  adopt  legislation  to 
create  a  biennial  budget  process 
during  the  101st  Congress. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  Senator 
RoTH  and  I  have  been  promoting  this 
idea  since  the  97th  Congress.  Last  year 
we  joined  together  in  producing  a  bi- 
partisan bill,  which  was  reported 
unanimously  from  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  at  the  end  of  the 
100th  Congress.  We  have  reintroduced 
this  legislation  this  year,  and  have  al- 
ready been  joined  by  35  of  our  col- 
leagues as  cosponsors. 

The  time  for  a  biennial  budget  is 
now.  and  the  underlying  bipartisan 
agreement  for  the  1990  budget  before 
us  anticipates  moving  toward  this  goal. 
The  bipartisan  agreement  calls  for 
continuing  negotiations  by  the  budget 
task  force  to  pave  the  way  for  a  mul- 
tiyear  agreement  for  balancing  the 
budget  by  1993. 

We  saw  the  benefits  of  a  2-year  cycle 
when  we  were  able  to  pass  all  13  indi- 
vidual appropriations  bills  last  year 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
In  the  Rules  Conunittee  we  have 
moved  all  Senate  committees  to  a  2- 
year  budget  cycle,  which  has  been  well 
received  by  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
members.  The  savings  and  efficiency 
we  expect  to  achieve  in  the  Senate 
budget  can  be  achieved  in  the  Federal 
budget  also  by  enacting  a  bieruiial 
budget  process  this  Congress. 

I  commend  my  colleague.  Senator 
Roth,  for  his  leadership  in  this  area. 
We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  our 
proposal  is  not  the  final  word  on 
reform.  Nor  does  this  amendment  re- 
quire that  our  proposal,  or  any  par- 
ticular approach  to  multiyear  budget- 
ing, be  adopted.  There  are  niunerous 
approaches  to  fashioning  a  biennial 
budget  process,  and  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Budget  Committee  to  fashion  a  bipar- 
tisan bill  that  will  give  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  the  management 
tool  we  need  to  bring  this  deficit  under 
control.  We  welcome  the  imput  of  our 
colleagues. 

I  appreciate  the  substantial  efforts 
of  Senator  Glenn,  chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  in 
moving  this  legislation  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. He  has  indicated  his  willingness 
to  take  action  on  this  issue  this  year, 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  leadership  in 
this  area.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Sasser,  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  which  also  has  jurisdiction 
over  this  issue,  and  with  Senator  Do- 
ifZNici,  another  long-time  supporter  of 
the  biennial  budget. 

My  imderstanding  is  that  this 
amendment  is  acceptable,  and  I  do  not 
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request  a  roUcall  vote.  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Sasser  on  his  success  in  produc- 
ing a  timely  budget,  and  thank  my 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  for 
their  courtesies.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yield  time? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  was  unanimous  consent  to  have 
4  minutes,  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky  in  sponsoring 
this  resolution.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  this  has  been 
a  matter  that  both  of  us  have  been 
promoting  for  several  years  and  we  are 
joining  hands  in  an  effort  to  get  a  2- 
year  budget  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
Congress. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  cosponsored  by  37  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  with  respect 
to  the  specific  resolution,  Senators 
Wilson,  Hatch.  Boschwitz,  Kasse- 
BAUM.  and  McCoNNELL  have  asked  to 
join  us  as  cosponsors. 

Before  outlining  what  I  believe  are 
the  merits  of  2-year  budgeting,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  what 
happened  last  year  on  this  issue.  For 
the  first  time,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  reported  legislation 
establishing  a  2-year  budget,  13  to  0. 
Mr.  President,  the  progress  we  made 
last  session  should  be  viewed  as  a  step 
toward  eventual  passage  in  101st  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  point  to  six 
reasons  why  we  should  adopt  this 
amendment  and  call  for  a  2-year 
budget. 

THE    CtmRENT    PROCESS    NEEDS    REFORM— DEAD- 
LINES   ARE    OFTEN    MISSED    AND    WE    END    UP 

wrra  massive  continuing  resohjtions 

Because  the  Congress  fails  to  meet 
its  deadlines  and  ends  up  voting  in  the 
very  late  hours  of  the  night,  very  few 
Members,  if  any,  have  a  really  good 
understanding  of  the  entire  legisla- 
tion. 

Last  year  notwithstanding,  only  once 
since  1974,  when  the  Budget  Act  was 
established,  has  the  Congress  passed 
all  13  regular  appropriation  bills  by 
the  begiiming  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Because  the  Congress  fails  to  meet 
its  deadlines  and  ends  up  voting  in  the 
late  hours  of  the  night,  very  few  Mem- 
bers, if  any,  have  a  good  understand- 
ing of  the  entire  legislation  contained 
in  these  massive  continuing  resolu- 
tions. Authorizing  legislation  is  at- 
tached without  careful  consideration. 

A  2-year  budget  will  allow  more  time 
for  consideration  of  underlying  au- 
thorizations, which  will  promote  a 
smoother  appropriations  process,  and 
one  which  is  more  accountable  to  the 
American  people. 


the  budget  summit  agreement  shows 
system  can  work 

The  budget  summit  agreement 
reached  in  November  1987  set  out 
spending  and  tax  guidelines  for  a  2- 
year  period.  The  overall  totals  helped 
the  Congress  move  briskly  on  the 
budget.  The  leadership  did  not  let  the 
so-called  uncertainty  of  economic  fore- 
casts deter  them  in  moving  toward  a 
multi-year  plan. 

A  2-year  budget  reduces  the  repeti- 
tive nature  of  the  current  budget  proc- 
ess. Each  year  the  Congress  considers 
the  budget  resolution,  annual  authori- 
zations, appropriations,  and  reconcilia- 
tion. This  does  not  include  the  extra 
layer  of  debate  provided  by  the 
Gramm-Rudman  sequestration  or 
debt-limit  deliberations. 

For  fiscal  year  1988,  the  Congress 
debated  the  level  of  defense  five  dif- 
ferent times— during  consideration  of 
the  budget  resolution,  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  Defense  appropria- 
tions, the  revision  in  Gramm-Rudman, 
and  the  budget  summit  agreement. 
This  is  in  no  one's  real  interest. 

This  redundancy  causes  widespread 
frustration.  Streamlining  the  process 
could  reduce  the  repetitive  nature  of 
the  process. 

By  providing  funds  for  a  2-year 
period,  recipients  of  these  funds  will 
be  able  to  plan  and  administer  their 
funds  better.  Recently,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Foreign  Policy  Institute  and 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  released  a  joint  project 
entitled  "Making  Defense  Reform 
Work."  Among  the  reports  major  rec- 
ommendations is  the  establishment  of 
a  biennial  budget.  According  to  the 
report,  "the  longer  term  focus  could 
help  to  force  hard  choices;  it  is  too 
easy  to  defer  difficult  choices.  *  *  • 
And  the  burden  of  annual  budgets  on 
both  branches  of  Government  is  too 
great,  for  domestic  programs  as  well  as 
defense  programs." 

These  same  arguments  apply  to  pro- 
curement officers  in  every  agency  in 
the  Government,  as  well  as  State  and 
local  governments  and  individual  re- 
cipients of  Federal  funds. 

MIGHT  HELP  REDUCE  THE  DEFICIT 

Two-year  budgeting  would  allow  au- 
thorizing committees  a  stronger  ability 
to  review  entitlements  and  other  Gov- 
ernment functions.  It  would  help  to 
reduce  gimmickry  such  as  the  transfer 
of  spending  from  1  fiscal  year  to  the 
next  just  to  hide  the  effect  on  the  def- 
icit. 

Two-year  budgeting  also  provides  a 
better  means  to  consider  the  long-term 
savings  in  reconciliation  bills.  Current- 
ly, Congress  concentrates  on  savings  in 
the  first  year  and  sometimes  ignores 
the  out-year  effects. 

Under  the  Gramm-Rudman  enforce- 
ment mechanisms,  the  Congress 
cannot  spend  more  in  the  second  year 
of  the  cycle  on  supplementals.  Supple- 
mentals  will  occur,  but  all  decisions 


must  be  made  within  the  parameters 
of  the  deficit  targets. 

BROAD,  BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT 

Mr.  President,  there  is  widespread 
support  for  the  idea  of  biennial  budg- 
eting. President  Bush  endorsed  the 
idea  in  his  budget  blueprint. 

The  bill  we  introduced  has  the  bipar- 
tisan support  of  more  than  35  Sena- 
tors. 

The  chamber  of  commerce,  former 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  Alice  Rivlin  now  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  and  a  host  of  other 
budget  and  policy  analysts  support  the 
idea. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  There  is  growing  momen- 
tum for  this  excellent  idea,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion could  greatly  improve  the  budget 
process  with  this  reform. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  engage  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Ford, 
in  a  little  colloquy  regarding  the  pend- 
ing amendment? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  engage  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  in  a  colloquy 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  As  you  know,  over  the 
years,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
bills  introduced  addressing  the  2-year 
budgeting  issue,  and  these  bills  have 
put  forward  a  number  of  different 
ideas  on  how  to  appro£u:h  this  goal  of 
dealing  with  budget  issues  less  fre- 
quently. Some  of  these  bills  and  ideas 
go  further  than  others.  I  must  admit,  I 
like  some  bills  and  some  ideas  better 
than  others. 

Indeed,  since  I  have  become  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  have 
given  some  thought  to  introducing  my 
own  bill  on  the  subject.  But  I  figured 
that  my  first  responsibility  as  chair- 
man was  to  deal  with  this  budget  reso- 
lution. After  that,  I  hope  to  have  time 
to  turn  more  of  my  attention  to  other 
legislation. 

My  question  to  the  principle  spon- 
sor, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  is  this:  it  is  not  your  intent, 
is  it.  that  this  sense-of-the-Senate  lan- 
guage would  mean  that  we  should 
have  to  proceed  with  any  particular 
bill  or  any  particular  2-year  budgeting 
idea? 

Mr.  FORD.  Well,  although  I  do 
admit  a  certain  preference  for  a  bill  on 
which  I  put  in  a  good  deal  of  work, 
and  which  the  distinguished  ranking 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  has  cosponsored,  as 
I  stated  this  amendment  in  no  way  en- 
dorses any  specific  approach  to  mul- 
tiyear  budgeting.  Senator  Roth  and  I 
have  consistently  stated  we  wish  the 
input  of  all  our  colleagues,  particular- 
ly the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  So  we  might  even  pro- 
ceed toward  a  2-year  budgeting  idea  in 
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»  step-by-step  process,  in  which  we 
make  one  change  in  the  process  on  the 
road  to  2-year  budgeting  this  year,  and 
reserve  for  the  future  further  steps 
along  that  road? 

Mr.  FORD.  As  the  chairman  knows, 
we  have  Implemented  2-year  budgets 
for  the  Senate  committees,  and  I  think 
we  have  had  a  successful  experiment 
in  biennial  budgeting  under  the  1987 
bipartisan  budget  summit  agreement. 
But  clearly,  nothing  in  our  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  going  to  2-year 
budgeting  on  a  step-by-step  basis. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  has  made  clear  that 
this  is  an  eminently  reasonable 
amendment  that  would  accommodate 
a  variety  of  approaches  to  this  issue.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  effort 
and  urge  the  amendment's  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired  on  the  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  (No.  88)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UMI 


RELATING  TO  FREE  AND  FAIR 
ELECTIONS  IN  PANAMA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
agreement,  the  clerk  will  report 
Senate  Resolution  120.  The  resolution 
will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  120)  relating  to  free 
and  fair  elections  in  Panama. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  2  years  the  people  of  Panama 
have  been  expressing  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  deteriorating  conditions 
in  their  country  and  the  undemocratic 
regime  imposed  on  them  by  General 
Noriega.  They  have  sought  to  obtain 
democratic  response  and  redress  to 
their  legitimate  concerns  regarding 
suppression  of  the  independent  media, 
intimidation  of  political  opponents  of 
the  regime  and  repeated  curbs  on  con- 
stitutional guarantees.  These  attempts 
to  obtain  representative  government 
have  been  answered  with  threats, 
charges  of  treason,  false  imprison- 
ment, tear  gas.  and  buckshot.  Scores 
of  Panamanian  citizens  have  been  in- 
jured while  demonstrating  their  sup- 
port for  democracy  and  resistance  to 
continued  military  interference  in  the 
political  process  of  the  coimtry. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  vital  to  United 
States  interests  that  democratic  insti- 
tutions flourish  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  The  people  of  Panama  are 
our  friends  and  neighbors.  On  May  7 
they  will  go  to  the  polls  to  elect  a  new 
President.  Panamas  political  opposi- 
tion parties  have  courageously  cam- 
paigned to  offer  their  fellow  citizens  a 
choice  in  that  forthcoming  election. 
And  recent  polls  show  the  opposition 
leading  the  Noriega  regime's  hand- 
picked  slate  of  candidates  by  margins 
of  2  to  1.  But  it  appears  that  Noriega 
and  the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces 
are  preparing  to  perpetuate  a  massive 
electoral  fraud  to  enable  them  to 
remain  in  power  to  continue  to  intimi- 
date and  exploit  the  Panamanian 
people. 

Free  and  fair  elections  are  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  people  of 
Panama.  They  deserve  our  support 
and  the  support  of  democratic  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  in  their 
brave  efforts  to  exercise  that  right  in 
order  to  oust  a  military  dictatorship 
and  return  representative  democracy 
to  their  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  free 
and  fair  elections  have  been  held  in 
many  countries  throughout  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  These  elections  have 
expressed  the  desire  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America  to  live  and  raise  their 
families  under  a  democratic  system  of 
government.  The  Panamaniaui  people 
are  now  seeking  the  right  to  express 
this  same  freedom  of  choice  through 
fair  elections.  They  need  our  support. 
This  resolution  places  the  Senate 
squarely  behind  the  democratic  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  Panama  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  before  I  make  a 
statement? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  it  the  majority  lead- 
er's intention  to  vote  on  this  after  30 
minutes  or  to  wait  until  we  have  the 
next  vote  on  the  budget  and  then  vote 
on  the  resolution? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  had  originally  in- 
tended that  the  vote  occur  immediate- 
ly upon  the  completion  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  was  since  advised  that,  in  order 
to  accommodate  other  Senators,  it 
would  be  more  convenient  to  wait  and 
schedule  this  vote  to  follow  the  next 
budget  resolution  vote. 

If  that  is  acceptable  to  the  Republi- 
can leader,  that  would  be  my  inten- 
tion. It  would  thereby  make  it  agree- 
able. We  are  now  hotllning  it  and  I 
would  hope  to  have  an  announcement 
on  its  shortly.  But  what  I  would  hope 
we  could  do  is  to  make  this  a  10- 
minute  vote  immediately  after  the 
next  budget  vote,  which  would  be  a  15- 
minute  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  no  objection  on 
this  side  to  doing  that. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  I  assume  we 
will  have  a  response  to  our  hotline  re- 
quest shortly.  As  soon  as  I  do,  I  will 
make  an  announcement  to  that  effect. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  for  his  suggestion  and  coop- 
eration in  that  regard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  there  are  15  minutes  on  a 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  take  just  a 
couple  of  minutes  and  I  would  assign 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM,  and  she  may  allot  the  time  as 
she  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President.  Tuesday.  I 
put  in  the  Record  a  speech  given  by 
President  Bush  on  our  policies  in 
Latin  America. 

One  of  the  main  messages  in  the 
President's  speech  was  that  we  would 
not  recognize,  or  accept,  the  results  of 
a  rigged  election  in  Panama.  The  reso- 
lution before  us  sends  the  same  clear 
message. 

As  I  said  Tuesday  on  this  floor,  we 
have  no  more  tolerance  for  Noriega's 
"thuggery"  than  we  do  for  Daniel  Or- 
tega's tyraimy.  We  must  demand  the 
same  kind  of  free  and  fair  election  in 
Panama  this  Sunday,  that  I  hope  we 
will  demand  in  Nicaragua  next  Febru- 
ary. 

Tragically,  there  are  no  signs  that 
Noriega  intends  to  allow  free  elections. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  evidence  indi- 
cates that— in  the  face  of  polls  show- 
ing his  candidates  trailing  badly— he 
intends  to  steal  this  election  through 
massive  manipulation,  intimidation, 
and  force. 

In  my  view,  we  cannot  much  longer 
tolerate  Noriega's  corrupt,  recldess, 
and  repressive  rule  in  Panama. 

We  carmot  much  longer  permit  vital 
United  States  interests— including  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Southern  Com- 
mand—to remain  squarely  in  Noriega's 
gunsites. 

We  carmot  much  longer  stand  by, 
while  this  "four-star  general"  in  the 
global  army  of  drug  pushers  lines  his 
pockets  with  dirty  money,  derived 
from  the  cocaine  and  crack  which  is 
killing  our  children. 

I  say  with  more  hope  than  expecta- 
tion: I  hope  Noriega  understands  all 
this.  I  hope,  contrary  to  all  the  evi- 
dence, that  he  will  have  a  change  of 
heart,  and  allow  the  people  of  Panama 
to  express,  and  work,  their  wiU. 

If  he  does  not.  then  I  hope  all  of 
us— the  President,  the  Congress,  the 
American  people— will  see  clearly  the 
danger  that  Noriega  represents,  and 
display  the  courage  and  determination 
to  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
my  colleague. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  leadership 
for  taking  this  strong  position  on  what 
I  believe  is  an  enormously  important 
event  on  Sunday,  May  7. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  Senate 
to  unite  at  this  time  in  support  of  the 
right  of  the  Panamanian  people  to 
have  a  free  and  fair  election  In 
Panama  on  Sunday,  May  t:  At  that 
time  the  Panamanian  p>eople  will  be 
called  on  to  vote  in  elections  for  a  new 
President.  First  and  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dents, as  well  as  legislative  and  munici- 
pal representatives. 

What  happens  in  Panama  on 
Sunday  is  of  critical  Importance  to  the 
Panamanian  people,  to  all  states  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  to  the 
United  States.  Panama  is  the  youngest 
coimtry  in  Latin  America  and  its  histo- 
ry has  been  closely  tied  to  the  United 
States.  The  unimpeded  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal  is  of  vital  interest 
to  both  our  countries,  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  of  hemisphere.  One  of  our  most 
important  national  security  interests 
in  Panama  is  maintaining  and  imple- 
menting out  treaty  relationship  with 
Panama  for  operation  and  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  Pana- 
ma's transition  to  democracy  has  been 
forcefully  thwarted  by  General  Nor- 
iega. As  the  Panamanian  people  began 
to  demonstrate  public  outrage  over 
the  violent  death  of  Dr.  Hugo  Spada- 
fora,  a  critic  of  General  Noriega,  and 
the  fraudulent  1984  Presidential  elec- 
tions, the  Noriega  regime  respMjnded 
by  clamping  down  on  basic  human 
rights  and  suspending  constitutional 
freedoms.  During  this  struggle,  there 
has  been  strong  support  here  in  the 
United  States  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Panamanian  people  to  achieve  a  genu- 
ine democracy  with  guarantees  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  press,  and  assembly. 

The  May  7  elections  will  be  the 
second  time  since  1968  that  the  Pana- 
manian people  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  for  a  new  President.  The 
election,  if  conducted  fairly,  presents 
an  opportunity.  It  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  Panamanian  people  to  exercise 
their  right  to  have  a  full  and  genuine 
democracy.  It  is  also  an  opportunity 
for  an  improvement  in  United  States- 
Panamanian  relations  and  enhancing 
stability  and  economic  growth  in  the 
region. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  very  troubling  signals  that  Gener- 
al Noriega  is,  once  again,  frustrating 
the  hopes  of  the  Panamanian  people 
to  choose  their  leadership  freely. 
Among  other  measures  already  under- 
taken, the  Noriega  regime  has  cur- 
tailed the  rights  of  participation  in  the 
election  process  by  banning  the  inde- 
pendent media  and  denying  the  nine 


opposition  candidates  equal  access  to 
regime-controlled  outlets.  There  has 
also  been  evidence  of  manipulation  of 
voting  lists  and  the  voter  registration 
process.  Large  numbers  of  opposition 
voters  have  been  disenfranchised.  And, 
international  observers  are  being 
denied  participation  in  the  electoral 
process. 

It  is  good  news  that  yesterday  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Panama  an- 
nounced they  would  undertake  an  in- 
dependent count  at  500  polling  areas. 

That  is  a  brave,  courageous,  and  I 
think  important  step  for  them  to  un- 
dertake. 

The  election  is  only  several  days 
away,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  to  rectify  General  Noriega's  al- 
ready successful  efforts  in  curtailing 
the  participation  of  the  opposition  in 
the  election  campaign.  Nevertheless, 
the  opportunity  still  exists  for  the 
Panamanian  people  to  go  to  the  polls 
on  Sunday  and  freely  cast  their  ballots 
and  express  their  will. 

The  opportunity  still  exists  for  us  to 
express  in  the  U.S.  Senate  our  strong 
support  of  this  process.  I  cannot  think 
of  an  election  that  really  is  more  im- 
portant to  this  country  and  to  the 
Panamanian  people  than  this  opportu- 
nity on  Sunday,  May  7.  This  is  a  right 
that  many  people  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  been  exer- 
cising over  the  past  several  years  and 
no  less  should  be  expected  for  the 
people  of  Panama. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  urging 
General  Noriega  to  conduct  the  up- 
coming elections  in  a  free  and  fair 
manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pana- 
manian people  and  United  States-Pan- 
amanian relations. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  this  resolution  be  a  10-minute  vote 
and  it  occur  immediately  following  the 
next  vote  in  relation  to  the  budget  res- 
olution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  reso- 
lution.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  original  authors  of  this 
resolution.  Senators  Graham.  McCain, 
and  Kassebaum,  and  I  designate  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  Senator 
Graham,  in  charge  of  the  time  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  now  controls  10 
minutes  and  2  seconds. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
use  3  minutes  of  that  time. 

May  7,  this  Sunday,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  dates  in  the  history  of 
Panama  and  Central  America. 

There  will  be  national  elections  that 
day  in  Panama. 

At  stake  is  whether  the  regime  of 
Gen.  Manuel  Noriega  will  give  way  to 
a  democratically  elected  government. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today  is  part  of  a  comprehensive  effort 
to  focus  public  attention  on  an  elec- 
tion process  already  exhiibiting  signs 
of  fraud. 

International  attention  at  this  point 
offers  the  only  insurance  against 
fraud. 

Stakes  are  high.  If  Panamanian  elec- 
tions are  rigged  by  Noriega— and  that's 
certainly  possible— then  a  signal  will 
be  sent  to  neighboring  Nicaragua. 

The  wrong  signal.  If  Noriega  stays  in 
power  via  fraudulent  elections,  then 
Daniel  Ortega's  Sandinista  regime  will 
have  little  incentive  to  hold  truly  free 
elections  in  Nicaragua  as  promised 
next  February. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Panama  and  Nicaragua,  where  our  del- 
egation heard  pleas  that  the  United 
States,  the  international  community, 
and  democratically  elected  Central 
American  governments  need  to  do 
more  to  focus  attention  on  the  Pana- 
manian and  Nicaraguan  elections. 

Our  resolution  today  is  a  part  of 
that  effort.  It  condemns  efforts  by  the 
Noriega  regime  to  curtail  the  rights  of 
participation  in  the  election  process. 

When  we  were  in  Panama,  we  heard 
troubling  accounts  of  how  Noriega  is 
manipulating  voting  lists  and  limiting 
media  access  to  regime-controlled 
media  outlets. 

At  the  same  time,  our  resolution 
makes  clear  that  the  normalization  of 
the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  will  be  enhanced 
by  the  holding  of  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions in  which  the  results  are  respect- 
ed. 

Panama  and  Central  America  are  at 
a  crossroads. 

One  path  leads  toward  democracy. 
The  other  to  continued  tyrarmy  of  the 
extreme  left  and  extreme  right. 

Our  actions  today  will  send  a  clear 
signal  of  support  for  Democrats  in 
Panama  and  throughout  the  region 
who  continue  to  work  courageously  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  government  by 
the  ballot  to  their  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous,  con- 
sent to  print  several  articles  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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(From  the  Miami  Herald.  Apr.  29.  1989] 

Huge  Stakxs  in  Panama's  Election 

(By  Bob  Graham) 

May  7.  a  week  from  tomorrow,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  dates  in  the  history  of 
Central  America.  There  will  be  national 
elections  that  day  in  Panama,  a  nation  that 
has  suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  Oen. 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega,  who  faces  drug 
charges  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  next  week,  world  attention  should 
focus  on  the  Panamanian  election.  The 
spotlight  of  international  attention  offers 
our  only  insurance  against  fraud.  Freedom- 
loving  people  around  the  glot)e— especially 
In  our  hemisphere— should  speak  with  one 
Tolce  on  this  issue,  demanding  free  and  open 
elections  in  Panama. 

Stakes  are  high.  If  Panamanian  elections 
are  rigged  by  dicUtor  Noriega— and  that's 
certainly  possible— then  a  signal  will  be  sent 
to  neighboring  Nicaragua.  The  wrong  signal. 

If  a  despot  in  Panama  stays  in  power  via 
fraudulent  elections,  then  Daniel  Ortega's 
Sandinlsta  regime  will  have  little  incentive 
to  hold  truly  free  elections  in  Nicaragua  as 
promised  next  February.  We  must  make 
clear  to  both  governments  that  we  will  not 
stand  by  idly  if  they  choose  to  rig  the  bal- 
loting. 

Last  weekend  I  visited  Panama,  Honduras. 
El  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  with  a  biparti- 
san delegation  that  also  included  Sens. 
Connie  Mack  of  Florida.  John  McCain  of 
Arizona,  and  Chuck  Robb  of  Virginia.  Re- 
peatedly we  heard  pleas  that  the  United 
States,  the  international  community,  and 
democratically  elected  Central  American 
governments  need  to  do  more— much  more— 
to  focus  attention  on  the  Panamanian  and 
Nicaraguan  elections. 

In  Panama  we  heard  troubling  accounts  of 
how  Noriega  intends  to  restrict  the  number 
of  international  observers  monitoring  the 
elections.  Oi>servers  will  be  watched  closely 
and  prevented  from  traveling  between  prov- 
inces on  election  day. 

These  conditions  prompted  the  Council  of 
Freely  Elected  Heads  of  Government  (esUb- 
lished  in  1986  by  current  and  former  heads 
of  government  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  reinforce  democracy)  to  conclude  that 
the  "environment  n  which  these  [Panama- 
nian] elections  are  occurring  is  far  from 
ideal.' 

DISTUKBING  SIGNS  IN  NICAKAGUA 

In  Nicaragua  it  is  still  relatively  early  In 
the  process  leading  to  elections  next  Febru- 
ary. But  there  are  disturbing  signs.  The 
Sandinistas'  rubber-stamp  assembly  has 
stacked  the  membership  on  the  Supreme 
Electoral  Council.  The  council,  effectively  a 
fourth  branch  of  government,  will  control 
the  election. 

Peaceful  transfer  of  power  through  elec- 
tions is  possible  in  Central  America.  This 
was  proven  earlier  this  year  in  El  Salvador, 
where  elections  monitored  by  a  large  contin- 
gent of  international  observers  led  to  peace- 
ful transfer  of  power  from  one  political 
IMity  to  another. 

Peace  will  come  to  this  war-torn  region 
when  people  have  an  opportunity  to  settle 
differences  with  ballots  rather  than  bullete. 
To  accomplish  this,  however,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  remain  actively  engaged  over  the 
long  term  with  our  Latin  nelghbora  and 
other  International  friends  to  promote  de- 
mocracy. Our  commitment  must  be  endur- 
ing, our  attention  span  steady.  Our  past  In- 
volvement In  General  America  has  been  epi- 
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We  must  also  continue  to  pressure  the 
Soviet  Union  to  live  up  to  Its  stated  desire  to 
help  resolve  regional  conflicts.  The  United 
States  has  ended  military  support  for  the 
Nicaraguan  Resistance  (.contraa).  so  It  Is  un- 
acceptable that  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  send  military  support  worth  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Sandinistas. 

Central  America  is  at  a  crossroads,  one 
path  leading  toward  democracy  and  the 
other  to  continued  tyranny  of  the  extreme 
Left  and  extreme  Right.  If  the  world  is 
silent  and  we  wake  up  on  Monday  morning. 
May  8,  to  find  that  the  Panamanian  elec- 
tions have  gone  awry,  then  our  see-no-evll 
acquiescence  will  bear  bitter  dividends. 

But  if  the  world  speaks  out  for  democracy, 
then  we  have  a  chance  for  progress. 

(From  the  Miami  Herald.  Apr.  30.  1989] 
Panama's  Elections— Important  U.S.  Inter- 
ests Are  at  Stake  in  a  Vote  in  Which 

General     Noriega     and    the     Military 

FiGUHE  Prominently 

(By  Ambler  H.  Moss,  Jr,) 

Citizens  of  foreign  countries  often  com- 
plain that  they  have  no  vote  In  U.S.  elec- 
tions even  though  they  may  be  profoundly 
affected  by  the  outcome.  Now  the  tables 
seem  to  be  turned:  next  Sunday's  national 
elections  In  Panama  are  of  major  Impor- 
tance to  U.S  Interests.  At  stake  Is  the  con- 
tinued efficiency  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  use  of  our  military  bases  In  that  cotin- 
try's  geography.  Getting— and  keeping- 
Panama  of  the  drug  trafficking  routes  Is 
also  a  high-priority  interest. 

The  elections  take  place  under  extremely 
difficult  circumstances. 

Since  June  1987  the  country  has  been  In  a 
severe  political  crisis.  Triggered  by  a  retired 
colonel's  charges  against  strongman  Gen. 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  of  drug-running, 
electoral  fraud,  corruption  and  political  as- 
sassination, a  vocal  protest  movement 
known  as  the  •Civil  Crusade"  took  to  the 
streets  for  several  months,  calling  for  Norie- 
ga's removal.  In  a  remarkable  display  of  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  the  demonstrators  and 
the  military,  however,  the  violence  that 
often  accompanies  such  Latin  American 
demonstrations  was  largely  avoided. 

The  Reagan  administration  stormed  onto 
the  scene  In  early  1988,  imposing  economic 
sanctions  Intended  to  oust  Noriega.  They 
failed  to  do  so,  but  did  cause  heavy  damage 
to  Panama's  fragile  economy  and  a  diplo- 
matic impasse  that  threatens  the  efficient 
functioning  of  the  Panama  Canal.  A  danger- 
ous degree  of  tension  now  exists  for  U.S. 
Military  personnel  and  their  families  based 
in  Panama. 

The  election  campaign  has  been  conduct- 
ed with  good  organization  and  discipline. 
The  two  major  contending  tickets  are  an  op- 
position coalition  headed  by  GulUermo 
Endara  and  two  other  candidates  of  impec- 
cable democratic  credentials,  and  a  pro-gov- 
ernment ticket  led  by  Carlos  Duque,  candi- 
dates who  do  not  hide  their  close  ties  with, 
and  loyalty  to,  Noriega.  Panama's  electorate 
is  small,  and  most  of  the  voters  will  have 
had  the  chance  to  hear  the  candidates  in 
person.  Yet  the  opposition  complains  that 
its  principal  media,  such  as  the  newspaper 
La  Prensa,  have  remained  closed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  obtain  unfair  advantage.  For  the 
opposition,  the  election  Is  a  plebiscite. 

There  are  other  clear  signs  of  danger  re- 
garding the  elections.  The  opposition 
charges  pre-election-day  fraud  by  a  biased 
Electoral  Tribunal  through  padding  of  voter 
lists,  transfer  of  voters  to  more  distant  poll- 
ing places  and  various  means  of  disenfran- 


chisement.  Florida  Sens.  Bob  Graham  and 
Connie  Mack  returned  from  a  trip  from 
Panama  last  week  stating  that  the  pro-Nor- 
iega forces  plan  to  "steal"  the  election,  A 
recent  Panamanian  government  order  re- 
quires visas  for  most  U.S.  citizens.  U.S.  jour- 
nalists and  television  crews  are  only  being 
allowed  three-day  visas. 

A  poll  commissioned  by  the  opposition 
shows  their  overwhelming  popularity  over 
the  official  ticket,  although  the  figures  are 
disputed  by  the  pro-government  candidates. 
If  the  opposition  Is  correct,  the  electoral 
fraud  required  for  Ouque  to  win  would  have 
to  be  massive,  and  therefore  probably  obvi- 
ous. In  such  an  event,  an  unknown  and  un- 
predictable, but  crucially  Important,  ele- 
ment is  the  reaction  of  the  Panamanian 
public. 

Equally  unpredictable  Is  the  reaction  of 
the  U.S.  government.  Since  the  failure  of 
U.S.  policies  to  dislodge  Noriega  last  year, 
Washington  has  seemed  to  defer  any  policy 
planning  toward  Panama  until  aJter  the 
May  7  elections.  Articles  appeared  in  the 
U.S.  press  last  week  about  CIA  funding  and 
other  involvement  to  help  the  opposition 
ticket  win  the  elections.  The  stories  bore 
earmarks  of  deliberate  administration  leaks, 
for  which  the  motives  are  unclear.  One 
source  speculates  that  Washington  was 
trying  to  preclude  a  political  deal  between 
the  opposition  and  Noriega. 

The  Reagan  administration's  policies  last 
year  tended  to  oversimplify  Panamanian 
politics  by  focusing  entirely  upon  Noriega, 
who  has  held  commaind  of  the  Panamanian 
Defense  Forces  (PDF)  since  August  1983. 
The  real  problem  Is  the  long-time  domina- 
tion of  politics  by  the  PDF  from  l)€hlnd  the 
scenes.  That  would  clearly  continue  even  If 
Noriega  were  to  step  down.  The  May  7  elec- 
tions, even  with  an  Endara  victory,  will  not 
Immediately  change  the  way  Panama  works. 

U.S.  policy  has  been  a  complicating  factor 
In  the  equation.  Noriega  had,  for  many 
years,  been  a  useful  asset  to  a  prestigious 
"client  list"  of  U.S.  agencies.  Even  after  ex- 
tensive stories  had  appeared  In  the  press 
here  about  his  Involvement  In  drug  running 
through  Panama,  he  traveled  to  London  in 
September  1986  to  meet  with  Oliver  North 
to  discuss  aid  to  the  contras,  according  to  a 
government  document  released  at  North's 
trail  this  month.  The  meeting  had  the  bless- 
ing of  senior  administration  officials.  Includ- 
ing then-Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz.  In  1987.  Noriega  received  two  letters 
of  commendation  from  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  for  Panama's  anti- 
drug efforts.  The  DEIA  cooperates  with  Pan- 
amanian authorities  to  this  day.  Many  Pen- 
tagon officials  were  conspicuously  cool  at 
first  to  the  anti-Noriega  efforts  of  the  State 
Department. 

In  February  1988,  after  two  Indictments  In 
federal  courts  In  Florida  against  Noriega  on 
drug-nmnlng  charges.  Washington  encour- 
aged Panama's  President  Eric  Arturo  Del- 
valle  to  fire  the  general,  which  he  did  by  tel- 
evision announcement.  The  plot  backfired, 
but  the  United  States  continues  to  this  day 
to  recognize  Delvalle.  The  administration 
instituted  a  broad  array  of  punitive  econom- 
ic sanctions,  including  blockage  of  Panama- 
nian funds  In  the  United  States,  suspension 
of  payments  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  and  executive  orders  covering  U.S. 
corporations  and  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mlsislon  that  prohibited  payments  of  any 
kind  (even  their  own  employees'  withhold- 
ing taxes)  to  Panama's  government.  The 
sanctions  were  accompanied  by  grandiose 
levels  of  rhetoric  from  President  Reagan 
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and  Secretary  Shultz  that  "Noriega  must 
go."  Carrots  were  tried,  too,  as  well  as 
sticks— the  administration  offered  in  May  to 
lift  the  indictments  against  Noriega,  but  no 
deal  was  concluded. 

The  effects  of  the  U.S.  Interventionist  ac- 
tions have  been  disastrous.  The  economy, 
which  still  had  a  positive  growth  rate  in 
1987,  lost  perhaps  25  percent  of  its  gross  do- 
mestic product  in  1988.  The  principal  losers 
were  the  private  sector  and  Panamas  poor 
and  underemployed.  Politically,  the  admin- 
istration virtually  shoved  aside  Panama's 
own  internal  opposition,  becoming  Noriega's 
chief  antagonist.  Internationally,  countries 
such  as  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica  and  Spain, 
which  were  prepared  to  be  helpful  in  negoti- 
ating a  settlement,  were  made  to  under- 
stand that  Washington  was  running  the 
show.  Noriega  benefited  in  Latin  American 
circles  from  the  "David  and  Goliath"  image. 

What  can  Washington  do  after  May  7,  as- 
suming that,  whatever  the  outcome,  Noriega 
will  remain  in  power?  A  complete  trade  em- 
bargo, a  covert-operation  coup  and  military 
intervention  have  all  been  discussed  in 
Washington  but  will  probably  continue  to 
be  rejected.  They  would  probably  end  in 
even  greater  embarrassment  to  the  United 
States  than  the  measures  taken  to  date. 

A  more  constructive  approach  would  be  to 
examine  the  issues  in  a  broader  framework. 
Democratization  and  economic  reconstruc- 
tion based  on  restored  private-sector  confi- 
dence are  obviously  of  supreme  importance 
in  assuring  the  long-term  protection  of  U.S. 
interests.  Pressure  from  Panama's  Latin 
American  neighbors— notably  Venezuela, 
Colombia  and  Costa  Rica— can  be  useful  in 
promoting  the  restoration  of  civil  liberties 
and  political  evolution.  Panama  does  not 
presently  enjoy  the  degree  of  political  legiti- 
macy that  it  would  like  to  have  from  these 
democracies,  which  gives  them  some  lever- 
age. 

The  United  States  should  adopt  a  lower 
profile  and  work  cooperatively,  not  competi- 
tively, with  Latin  American  democracies.  It 
should  remove  the  Panama  Canal  from 
other  bilateral  issues  and  cooperate  fully 
under  the  treaties  that  pass  control  of  the 
waterway  to  Panama  in  the  year  2000.  The 
most  damaging  economic  sanctions  should 
be  lifted  after  the  elections  to  halt  further 
economic  deterioration. 

Preparing  a  major  program  of  economic 
reconstruction,  such  as  the  bill  proposed 
last  May  by  Congressman  Sam  Gejdenson 
involving  about  $200  million  in  grants  and 
credits,  would  be  appropriate.  It  should, 
however,  be  contingent  on  a  model  program 
of  cooperation  in  the  anti-drug  effort  and 
on  civil  rights  progress. 

The  May  7  elections  will  be  an  extremely 
important  indication  of  the  wUl  of  Panama's 
people.  A  well-considered  U.S.  response 
must  be  tailored  to  take  their  aspirations 
into  consideration  as  well  as  our  own  long- 
term  interests. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  three  points:  First, 
the  election  that  will  occur  Sunday  in 
Panama  is  very  important  to  the 
people  of  Panama.  It  is  also  very  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  have  deep  secu- 
rity interests  in  Panama.  It  is  the 
home  of  our  military  headquarters  for 
all  of  Latin  America.  We  have  deep 
economic  interest  in  Panama.  It  is.  of 
course,  the  home  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  a  vital  link  In  the  international 
economic  system  for  our  country  and 


for  much  of  the  world.  Unfortunately. 
Panama  has  been  captured  by  interna- 
tional drug  cartels  who  are  using  it  as 
a  major  transshipment  and  money 
laimdering  location  to  enhance  their 
operations  largely  directed  at  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

So  we  have  deep  interests  insofar  as 
Panama  itself.  We  also  have  deep  in- 
terest as  it  relates  to  upcoming  issues 
in  this  hemisphere.  In  February,  elec- 
tions will  take  place  in  Nicaragua.  How 
the  elections  in  Panama  are  conducted 
and  our  reaction  after  those  elections 
will  send  a  powerful  signal  to  Maina- 
gua  as  to  the  standards  by  which  they 
are  going  to  be  judged.  So  we  have  im- 
portant interests  in  what  happens. 

Second,  the  options  after  a  stolen 
election  for  the  United  States  are 
going  to  be  much  more  difficult  than 
the  already  difficult  set  of  options 
with  which  we  have  been  working  for 
the  past  18  months.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  if  a  country  which  is  so 
strategically  important  to  the  United 
States  sees  its  democracy  stolen  in  the 
blatant  manner  that  is  anticipated? 
Those  are  questions,  Mr.  President,  on 
which  we  are  all  going  to  have  to 
arrive  at  a  national  consensus. 

That  brings  me  to  the  third  point, 
and  that  is  what  we  can  do  between 
now  and  Sunday  is  to  try  to  create  the 
most  appropriate  climate  within  the 
hemisphere  and  within  this  country 
for  those  tough  decisions  to  be  made 
after  the  election.  That  climate  is 
going  to  be  enhanced  by  having  a  max- 
imum number  of  people  and  represent- 
atives of  our  people  from  other  coun- 
tries in  this  hemisphere,  Europe,  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  in 
Panama  to  personally  observe  and  to 
be  able  to  carry  back  to  their  nations 
first  hand  information  as  to  the  larce- 
ny of  democracy  that  will  occur  in 
Panama  on  May  7. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  lead- 
ership, the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  for  having  given  this  attention 
and  expedited  consideration  which  its 
importance  deserves.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  sending  a  strong, 
powerful  message  for  all  Americans  to 
Panama  in  hopes  that  it  will  achieve  a 
positive  result  on  Sunday  but.  failing 
that,  to  prepare  us  for  the  difficult  de- 
cisions that  will  come  after  this  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  if  she  wishes  to  allocate  a 
portion  of  her  time,  and  then  I  will 
ask  for  the  opportunity  to  allocate 
time  to  my  colleagues  who  have  re- 
quested an  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  like  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  leadership  for 


allowing  this  resolution  to  be  consid- 
ered in  an  expeditious  fashion.  I  think 
it  is  indeed  important  that  before  elec- 
tions take  place,  if  they  can  be  called 
that,  in  Panama,  that  the  Senate  ex- 
press itself  clearly  and  succinctly  on 
this  issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  friend 
from  Florida,  Senator  Graham,  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  for  their 
leadership  in  framing  this  resolution.  I 
think  it  is  an  important  one,  and  I 
think  this  is  part  of  the  activities  that 
we  have  to  engage  in  if  we  are  to  have 
even  the  slightest  opportunity  for  a 
free  election  to  take  place  in  Panama 
this  coming  Sunday. 

Mr.  President,  a  couple  of  days  ago 
President  Bush  gave  an  outstanding 
speech  on  Latin  America.  He  concen- 
trated a  lot  of  his  remarks  on  the  situ- 
ation in  Panama,  and  I  think  he  is  ex- 
actly right.  I  think  his  words  were  well 
chosen,  and  I  think  he  depicts  the 
very  serious  situation  that  exists  not 
only  in  Panama  but  the  challenge  to 
United  States  national  security  repre- 
sented by  the  situation  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  the  last  10  years,  there  has 
been  an  enormous  change  in  Latin 
America.  In  the  last  10  years,  we  have 
seen  major  nations  turn  from  totali- 
tarian governments  to  freely  elected 
ones.  Nations  like  Brazil,  Argentina,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  and 
others.  For  that,  we  should  be  proud, 
and  we  should  indeed  be  grateful  to 
the  people  of  those  countries  who 
many  times  at  great  danger  to  them- 
selves have  forced  the  regimes  to  allow 
them  to  express  themselves  in  the 
most  basic  and  fundamental  fashion. 
We  should  be  proud  of  that. 

There  are  several  glaring  exceptions, 
one  of  them  being  Nicaragua;  another, 
of  course,  being  the  country  of 
Panama.  This  Simday,  Mr.  President, 
is  an  election  which,  by  all  indications 
that  we  receive  from  international  or- 
ganizations who  are  unbiased,  is  going 
to  be  a  fraudulent  one.  We  do  not 
want  that  to  happen.  As  we  all  know, 
an  election  is  not  free  just  because  of 
what  happens  on  election  day.  The 
freedom  of  an  election  is  determined 
by  the  events  that  precede  that.  So  far 
the  indications  such  as  repression  of 
the  media,  manipulated  voting  lists, 
intimidation  of  opposition  candidates, 
a  rule  which  we  understand  has  been 
installed  which  calls  for  burning  of 
ballots  after  the  counting,  and  others, 
have  all  the  earmarks  of  a  massive 
fraudulent  election. 

Mr.  President,  several  objective  polls 
have  indicated  that  if  this  election 
were,  indeed,  a  fair  one,  that  the  oppo- 
sition coalition  would  win  this  election 
by  a  2-to-l  margin.  Those  polls  have 
been  taken  by  several  independent  and 
very  well  regarded  organizations.  I 
think  they  are  also  accurate  from 
what  I  saw  on  the  visit  that  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Florida  and  I  made  just  2 
weeks  ago  down  In  Panama. 

Mr.  I»resident,  this  resolution  con- 
demns Mr.  Noriega's  acts  so  far  just  as 
in  Chile  when  the  Government  there 
apparently  was  not  allowing  the  ac- 
coutrements and  necessities  for  a  free 
election,  we  condemned  Chile  at  that 
point.  Fortunately,  they  changed  their 
procedures  and  basically  there  was  a 
free  election  held  there. 

This  resolution  condemns  the  acts  so 
far.  It  calls  on  him  to  hold  a  free  and 
fair  election  this  weekend,  and  it 
makes  clear  that  only  a  free  election 
will  readmit  Panama  into  the  commu- 
nity of  democratic  nations.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  this 
weekend.  So  far  it  appears  as  if  there 
is  going  to  be  a  fraudulent  election.  If 
that  is  the  case,  the  United  States  is 
going  to  be  faced  with  a  major  chal- 
lenge. 

Some  people  indicate  that  if  this  is  a 
fraudulent  election,  the  people  of 
Panama  will  take  to  the  streets  and 
there  will  be  severe  discontent  and 
unrest  throughout  that  tiny  nation. 
Others  indicate  that  if  this  same  series 
of  events  takes  place,  Panamanian  de- 
fense forces  will  repress  and  suppress 
any  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
Panamanian  people.  That  is  up  to 
them.  But  it  is  up  to  the  United 
States,  if  this  is  a  failed  election,  to 
indeed  make  clear  it  will  not  be  satis- 
fied; we  will  call  on  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  to  condemn  such  behavior 
and  shape  our  policy  in  the  future  in 
consultation  with  the  leadership  in 
the  Congress,  the  American  people, 
and  other  Latin  American  countries. 
As  President  Bush  says,  we  should  call 
upon  other  Latin  American  nations  to 
condemn  this  election  if  it  is  fraudu- 
lent. I  am  disappointed,  very  frankly. 
Mr.  President,  that  we  have  not  seen 
more  activity  on  the  part  of  the  OAS 
and  other  Latin  American  countries. 

On  Sunday.  May  7,  the  future  of  the 
Panamanian  people  will  be  determined 
by  this  election.  They  deserve  a  free 
and  open  and  fair  election.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  Nation  and  this  body  in 
my  view  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  ensure  that  the  people  of  that  tiny 
nation  have  the  same  rights  that  we 
expect  for  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  to  my  colleagues  about 
the  growing  problem  in  Panama.  As 
you  know,  the  United  States  is  fast  ap- 
proaching a  crossroads  in  our  dealings 
with  Panama  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  events  of  the  next  year  will  shape 
United  States-Panamanian  relations 
for  decades  to  come. 

As  you  know,  on  May  7,  Panama  will 
hold  national  elections  and  Gen. 
BCanuel  Noriega  is  doing  all  that  he 
can  to  ensure  that  his  favored  Presi- 


dential candidate.  Carlos  Duque.  wins 
the  election.  General  Noriega,  the  in- 
dicted drug  smuggler,  continues  to 
control  the  Government  of  Panama 
with  his  strong-arm  tactics.  We  must 
ensure  that  these  elections  are  not  rife 
with  the  corruption  and  fraud  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  General  Noriega. 

There  are  reports  that  General  Nor- 
iega has  met  stronger  than  expected 
opposition  for  his  candidate.  I  hope 
this  is  true.  Such  opposition,  together 
with  the  international  team  of  elec- 
tion observers  from  the  United  States. 
Venezuela.  Costa  Rica,  and  Western 
Europe  could  serve  to  either  defeat 
Duque  in  the  Presidential  election  or 
expose  the  fraud  which  Noriega  will 
instigate  to  steal  the  election. 

The  Washington  Times  reports  that 
he  has  closed  the  opposition  press  and 
limited  foreign  journalists'  access  to 
the  country  during  the  election  period. 
They  also  write  that  Noriega  has  as- 
signed opposition  voters  to  distant 
polling  places  and  limited  access  to  the 
election  by  requiring  the  replacement 
of  voting  credentials  before  April  8. 
Perhaps  the  most  obvious  sign  of  Nor- 
iega's attempted  fraud  is  the  provision 
that  all  ballots  be  destroyed  after  ob- 
taining an  official  tally.  In  these  ways 
and  others.  General  Noriega  will  at- 
tempt to  steal  the  national  elections 
on  May  7.  Hopefully,  the  strength  of 
the  opposition  and  the  reports  of  the 
election  observers  will  serve  to  defeat 
Noriega's  candidate  or  at  least  expose 
the  election  as  a  fraud. 

Noriega  is  intent  on  undermining 
American  influence  in  Panama  and  de- 
stroying any  remaining  pro-American 
support  there.  Although  the  Panama 
Canal  remains  American  property 
until  the  year  2000,  General  Noriega 
continues  his  disturbing  harassment  of 
both  American  civilians  and  military 
personnel  involved  with  the  operation 
of  the  canal  as  well  as  Panamanian 
workers  who  help  operate  the  canal. 
We  must  provide  support  for  the  inter- 
national election  observers  who  will 
attempt  to  report,  at  least.  Noriega's 
efforts  to  steal  the  election. 

PANAMA  CANAL  GIVEAWAY 

Another  important  event  with  re- 
spect to  our  relations  with  Panama 
takes  place  in  1990  when  the  process 
to  return  the  canal  to  Panama  begins 
with  a  Panamanian  national  taking 
over  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission.  This 
agency  oversees  the  operation  of  the 
canal  and  must  not  be  run  by  a  cor- 
rupt individual  selected  by  General 
Noriega.  I  was  opposed  to  the  treaty 
when  it  was  ratified  and  I  am  still 
against  it.  In  my  judgment,  America 
should  not  begin  the  process  of  return- 
ing the  canal  to  Panama  as  long  as 
Gen.  Manuel  Noriega  and  his  hench- 
men continue  to  dominate  the  political 
spectrum  in  Panama,  even  if  there  is 
not  sufficient  support  to  rescind  the 
treaty.  The   Panama  Canal   remains 


one  of  the  most  important  structures 
to  our  economic  prosperity  and  our  na- 
tional security  and  the  corruption  and 
strife  fostered  by  notorious  drug  lords 
like  Noriega  must  be  eliminated. 

Although  American  sanctions 
against  Panama  have  yet  to  remove 
Noriega  from  power,  we  must  continue 
to  press  for  his  ouster.  Unfortunately, 
General  Noriega  represents  a  larger 
problem  in  Panama.  While  he  is  the 
leader  of  drug-running  officials,  he  is 
by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  corrup- 
tion runs  deep  and  we  must  decide  if 
we  want  to  chance  turning  over  such  a 
valuable  asset  as  the  canal  to  such  an 
unstable  goverrunent.  At  this  time,  I 
do  not  feel  returning  the  canal  to  the 
Panamanians  would  be  in  the  United 
States  best  interests  and  could  be  ex- 
tremely damaging  in  the  long  run.  In 
my  judgment,  we  should  prevent  Pan- 
amanian control  of  the  Commission  in 
1990  and  rescind  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  which  would  return  the  canal 
in  the  year  2000.  If  adequate  support 
for  canceling  the  treaty  is  not  forth- 
coming, then  we  should  not  relinquish 
control  of  this  valuable  asset  until  pro- 
found changes  have  occurred  within 
the  Panamanian  Government  and  the 
influence  of  drug-running  strongmen 
has  been  eliminated. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  elections  in 
Panama  on  May  7,  1989,  will  lead  to 
better  United  States  relations  with 
Panama.  If  the  opposition  forces  can 
defeat  Noriega's  chosen  Presidential 
candidate,  Carlos  Duque.  progress  will 
have  been  made  from  within  the  coun- 
try to  limit  General  Noriega's  growing 
influence.  Until  Gen.  Manuel  Noriega, 
and  drug-running  henchmen  like  him. 
are  eliminated  from  control  in 
Panama,  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  work  for  an  honest  govern- 
ment there  and  refuse  to  return  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senate  leadership  for 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  Senate 
and  in  particular  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]. 
urging  hopefully  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  this  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution. 

The  Presidential  and  congressional 
elections  on  May  7  in  Panama  will 
prove  to  be  turning  points  in  that 
troubled  country— they  will  either 
pave  the  way  for  a  return  to  normalcy 
in  Panama  and  in  United  States- 
Panama  relations,  or  they  will  serious- 
ly threaten  stability  in  the  region,  the 
freedom  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
United  States  Interests  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

All  friends  of  democracy  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  repressive  and 
antidemocratic  actions  taken  by  Gen- 
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eral  Noriega  and  his  henchmen.  The 
independent  press  is  restricted  and  the 
opposition  is  denied  equal  access  to 
the  Government  press.  The  Panamani- 
an defense  forces  are  assisting  the  pro- 
government  coalition  and  harassing 
the  antigovemment  coalition.  Consti- 
tutional guaranteed  rights  are  violated 
and  opponents  of  the  government 
suffer  the  threat  of  exile. 

There  is  widespread  evidence  that 
Noriega  is  manipulating  voting  lists 
and  plotting  widespread  fraud  on  elec- 
tion day  and  during  the  counting  proc- 
ess. In  addition,  Noriega  has  attempt- 
ed to  hinder  the  presence  of  interna- 
tional observers  in  Panama  for  the 
elections  and  has  tried  to  limit  the  size 
of  the  international  delegation  headed 
by  former  Presidents  Jimmy  Carter 
and  Gerald  Ford. 

Despite  this  blatant  intimidation, 
the  people  of  Panama  have  organized 
an  impressive  campaign  for  a  restora- 
tion of  democracy  in  their  country. 
The  civic  crusade  has  organized  voter 
education  to  increase  turnout  and  to 
decrease  the  possibilities  of  manipula- 
tion. The  supporters  of  democracy 
have  held  large  and  small  scale  rallies 
and  are  organizing  large-scale  mobili- 
zation of  the  population  for  election 
day.  They  may  also  attempt  to  com- 
pile an  independent  count  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Panamanian  people 
want  an  end  to  the  torment  and  har- 
assment of  General  Noriega.  Just  yes- 
terday, over  100,000  opponents  of  Nor- 
iega filled  the  streets  of  Panama  City 
to  hear  opposition  candidates  calling 
for  a  fair  election  and  a  new  republic. 
They,  also,  accused  the  government  of 
trying  to  rig  the  vote  and  warned  that 
the  people  may  react  with  violence  if 
fraud  is  evident. 

The  recent  independent  polls  in 
Panama  have  indicated  a  strong  ma- 
jority support  of  the  opposition  Presi- 
dential candidate  Guillermo  Endara. 
The  latest  Univision  poll,  by  respected, 
well  known  experienced  and  independ- 
ent pollsters,  shows  that  61  percent  of 
the  voters  support  the  opposition  can- 
didate while  the  government  candi- 
date, Carlos  Duque,  receives  the  sup- 
port of  only  27  percent.  In  addition,  62 
percent  of  the  people  polled  disap- 
prove of  Noriega.  Half  of  all  voters  be- 
lieve the  United  States  charges  of  drug 
trafficking  against  General  Noriega 
are  true  and  that  the  United  States  is 
a  friend  of  Panama. 

I  believe  this  poll  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
msj-ks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  United  States 
has  vital  interests  in  Panama— and  we 
have  every  right  and  responsibility  to 


defend  them.  Hundreds  of  our  troops 
and  their  families  in  Panama  have 
been  subject  to  harassment,  intimida- 
tion, mock  executions,  and  rape. 
United  States  assets  have  been  sabo- 
taged. Yet  the  administration  has 
failed  to  speak  out  strongly  against 
these  outrages  or  to  take  adequate 
measures  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

The  People  of  Panama  want  a 
return  to  decency  and  democracy  in 
their  own  country  and  the  United 
States  should  stsind  ready  to  help 
them  in  ensuring  their  wishes  are  re- 
spected and  in  a  transition  to  democra- 
cy and  respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  The 
United  States  has  a  deep  obligation  to 
protect  our  troops  and  assets  in 
Panama  and  to  defend  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  puts 
the  U.S.  Senate  clearly  on  record  for 
an  end  to  the  continuing  trauma  of 
General  Noriega's  rule  of  repression. 
The  people  of  Panama  will  not  stand 
for  a  stolen  election  and  continued 
years  of  intimidation.  The  United 
States  must  stand  clearly  behind  a 
transition  to  democracy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution. 

Exhibit  1 
Univision-News   Poll   Shows   Opposition 
Candidate  Guillermo  Endara  With  Wide 
Lead  in  Panabla 

New  York,  NY.— May  1,  1989.— A  Univi- 
sion News  poll  of  1,312  Panamanian  voters 
shows  opposition  presidential  candidate 
Guillermo  Endara  of  the  ADOC  coalition 
with  61%  of  the  vote,  well  ahead  of  pro-gov- 
ernment candidate  Carlos  Duque  of  the 
COLINA  coalition  who  received  27%  of  the 
vote  in  the  poll.  Hildebrando  Nicosia  of  the 
PPA  received  3%  of  the  vote,  while  9%  of  all 
ballots  were  submitted  null  or  voided. 

The  Univision  News  poll  on  the  presiden- 
tial election  scheduled  for  May  7  was  con- 
ducted in  21  different  cities  and  towns 
throughout  Panama  from  April  Uth 
through  April  18th  by  Bendixen  & 
Schroth— a  Washington,  DC  based  research 
firm  with  considerable  experience  in  polling 
in  Latin  America.  The  presidential  vote 
question  was  administered  using  a  secret 
ballot  procedure,  in  which  respondents  fill 
out  a  sample  ballot  themselves  and  deposit 
it  in  a  ballot  box. 

The  margin  of  error  in  a  poll  of  this  kind 
is  plus  or  minus  2.7%. 

In  addition  to  the  presidential  vote  ques- 
tion, the  poll  contained  the  following  five 
highlights: 

A  majority  of  Panamanians  are  expecting 
the  election  to  be  tainted,  with  61%  of 
voters  saying  there  would  be  election  day 
vote  fraud.  25%  think  the  election  will  be 
honest. 

The  job  rating  given  to  Panama's  de  facto 
leader.  General  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega,  Is 
low  among  Panamanians— with  62%  of 
voters  saying  he  Is  doing  a  bad  Job  of  lead- 
ing the  country,  with  only  33%  saying  Nor- 
iega Is  doing  a  good  job. 

One-half  (49%)  of  all  voters  also  believe 
that  the  1988  U.S.  charges  of  drug  traffick- 
ing against  General  Noriega  are  true,  with 
27%  saying  the  accusations  are  false.  24% 
were  undecided  or  refused  to  answer  the 
question. 

The  poll  also  suggests  that  the  Image  of 
the  U.S.  In  Panama  may  have  slipped  as  the 
relationship  between  the  two  countries  has 


become  more  controversial.  Only  49%  of 
Panamanian  voters  now  consider  the  U.S.  to 
be  a  friend  of  their  country,  while  31%  con- 
sider the  U.S.  an  enemy.  In  comparison, 
Venezuela  Is  considered  by  57%  to  be  a 
friend  of  Panama,  while  only  13%  consider 
It  to  be  an  enemy. 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  also  a  source  of 
great  concern  among  voters  In  Panama.  Of 
those  polled,  49%  believe  that  the  U.S.  will 
not  return  the  canal  to  Panamanian  control 
in  accordance  with  the  Carter-Torrijos 
Treaty  unless  the  military  remands  control 
of  the  government  to  civilian  hands.  39%  be- 
lieve the  U.S.  will  return  the  Canal  regard- 
less of  the  kind  of  government  Panama  has 
at  the  time. 

The  results  of  this  poll  will  be  presented 
over  six  nights  of  exclusive  coverage  by  Un- 
Ivlslon-News  political  analyst  Sergio  Ben- 
dixen. 

Unlvision-News,  in  conjunction  with  Ben- 
dixen &  Schroth,  has  been  conducting  pre- 
election and  exit  polls  In  Latin  America 
since  1984,  including  projects  in  Mexico, 
Chile,  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Colombia,  and  Peru. 

Univision  Is  the  country's  leading  Spanish- 
language  television  network  reaching  85% 
of  U.S.  Hispanic  households  through  450 
satellite-interconnected  broadcast  and  cable 
affiliates  around  the  country. 

The  complete  results  of  the  poll  are  at- 
tached. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  such  time  as  our  side  might 
have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  Senator 
Graham  from  Florida  and  Senator 
McCain  from  Arizona,  two  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution,  are  also 
part  of  the  official  observer  team  that 
will  be  going  to  Panama.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  visas 
so  that  they  can  be  participants  in  this 
important  event. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
pending  resolution  on  Sunday's  elec- 
tions in  Panama.  I  do  not  think  this 
resolution  will  do  much  to  change  Nor- 
iega's plans  for  the  elections  but  it  is 
important  for  this  body  to  go  on 
record— once  again— in  support  of  de- 
mocracy in  Panama. 

On  Simday,  voters  will  choose  be- 
tween the  Civic  Opposition  Democrat- 
ic Alliance  [ADOCl  and  the  pro-gov- 
errunent  National  Liberation  Coalition 
[COLINA].  There  should  be  little 
doubt  about  the  outcome.  If  the  elec- 
tion is  free,  Guillermo  Endara  and 
ADOC  will  win.  A  poll  released  this 
week  shows  ADOC  leading  the  race  by 
better  than  a  2-to-l  margin. 

All  the  indicators,  however,  point  to 
an  election  that  will  not  be  free.  Nor- 
iega will  steal  it  for  Carlos  Duque  and 
his  running  mates.  Noriega  will  steal  it 
because  allowing  the  people  of 
Panama  to  choose  their  leaders  freely 
would  be  to  allow  himself  to  be  voted 
out  of  power.  Unlike  most  other  coun- 
tries in  the  hemisphere,  Panama  has 
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not  left  the  long,  dark  cloud  of  dicta- 
torship. While  the  tide  of  democracy 
sweeps  the  hemisphere— and  the 
world— Noriega  remains  in  power  by 
flaunting  the  will  of  the  people,  by  re- 
jecting democracy  for  tyranny. 

An  article  this  week  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times  claims  some  U.S.  Govern- 
ment officials  desire  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Noriega.  The  article  cites  a 
senior  United  SUtes  military  official 
as  being  opposed  to  tougher  action  be- 
cause "Panama  is  not  an  ideological 
battle."  Despite  clear  policy  direction 
from  the  President,  apparently  some 
in  the  U.S.  national  security  bureauc- 
racy still  think  that  a  deal  can  be 
made  with  Noriega.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  accommodation  with 
Noriega.  There  will  be  no  accommoda- 
tion with  an  undemocratic  Panama. 
President  Bush  has  made  this  clear 
and  Secretary  of  State  Baker  has 
made  this  clear. 

The  United  States  has  strong  and 
compelling  security  interests  in 
Panama— interests  that  are  perhaps 
stronger  and  more  compelling  than  in 
any  other  Latin  nation.  Even  a  brief 
review  of  the  stakes  in  Panama  makes 
It  clear  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  defend  our  inter- 
ests after  the  election. 

First,  there  is  the  Panama  Canal 
which  links  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  Free  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  a  United  States  policy 
goal  since  the  canal  was  completed.  As 
long  as  Panama  is  a  dictatorship  that 
looks  to  the  Libyas  and  Nicaraguas  of 
the  world  for  support,  as  long  as  Nor- 
iega's regime  represses  the  legitimate 
desires  of  its  people,  Panama  will  not 
be  stable.  Over  the  long  term,  the 
canal  cannot  be  considered  secure  if 
Panama  is  unstable. 

Second,  the  Panama  Canal  treaties 
ratified  in  1977  are  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  canal  treaties  signified  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our  relation- 
ship with  Latin  America.  The  debate 
over  ratification  was  contentious  but 
in  the  end.  advocates  of  equality  and 
respect  won.  By  December  31,  1999, 
full  control  of  the  canal  will  revert  to 
Panama.  An  important  milestone  in 
the  path  of  Implementation  is  sched- 
uled to  take  place  later  this  year  when 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  will  be 
headed  by  a  Panamanian.  Despite  the 
political  difficulties,  the  canal  treaties 
have— so  far— remained  outside  the 
disputes.  As  Secretary  Baker  said  yes- 
terday. "The  United  SUtes  believes  in 
abiding  by  its  agreements."  As  a  politi- 
cal observer,  however.  I  must  note 
that  a  Panama  under  Noriega's  control 
will  not  have  a  blank  check  in  treaty 
matters. 

Third,  democratic  development  In 
Panama  is  in  the  United  States  inter- 
est. The  1980's  have  seen  a  tremen- 
dous growth  in  democratic  ideals  and 
practices  in  Latin  America— Panama 
remains  one  of  the  few  holdouts.  We 


know  democracies  do  not  subvert  their 
neighbors,  do  respect  human  rights, 
and  do  better  the  lives  of  citizens.  Se- 
curity of  the  canal  and  sanctity  of  the 
canal  treaties  will  l)e  best  served  by 
democratic  government  in  Panama. 
United  States-Panamanian  relations 
can  only  flourish  with  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  Panama. 

Fourth,  the  elections  in  Panama 
have  importance  far  beyond  Panama- 
nian soil.  Throughout  the  hemisphere 
observers  will  be  watching  the  United 
States  reaction  to  events  in  Panama. 
Our  policy  toward  Nicaragua  now  rests 
on  elections  scheduled  for  next  Febru- 
ary. We  can  be  sure  the  Sandinistas 
will  be  watching  events  in  Panama— as 
will  friends  and  foes  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world.  U.S.  policy  has 
sought  the  removal  of  Noriega  for 
more  than  a  year— with  little  effect. 
Our  credibility  has  been  damaged  and 
our  interests  have  suffered.  The  para- 
lyzing disputes  within  the  United 
States  Government  have  only 
strengthened  Noriega's  hand,  made 
America  look  divided  and  weak,  and 
harmed  the  prospects  for  democracy 
in  Panama.  A  forceful,  coherent 
United  States  response  after  the  elec- 
tions in  Panama  will  l>e  necessary  if 
this  is  not  to  be  another  lost  opportu- 
nity for  change  in  Panama. 

Fifth.  American  citizens  are  being 
harassed,  intimidated  and  harmed  in 
Noriega's  Panama.  Over  600  incidents 
involving  U.S.  military  personnel  have 
been  cataloged  in  the  last  14  months. 
The  harassment  ranges  from  the  petty 
to  the  severe,  including  mock  execu- 
tion, assault,  and  rape.  I  cannot  think 
of  another  situation  anywhere  in  the 
world  where  such  behavior  would  be 
tolerated— much  less  kept  quiet.  Yet 
the  United  States  Southern  Command 
has  said  or  done  little  to  protect  Amer- 
ican servicemen  in  Panama.  One  of 
our  primary  obligations  as  a  world 
power  is  to  protect  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  our  men  and  women  serving 
abroad.  In  Panama,  we  have  not  met 
that  obligation. 

Finally,  the  United  States  has  a 
strong  interest  in  halting  the  flow  of 
narcotics  from  Latin  America.  General 
Noriega  is  under  indictment  for  his 
role  in  facilitating  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs  into  the  United  States.  The  in- 
dictment was  not  the  best  tool  for  our 
foreign  policy— in  fact  I  was  willing 
last  year  to  use  the  indictments  to  bar- 
gain for  Noriega  leaving  power  and 
leaving  Panama.  Regardless  of  one's 
position  on  using  the  indictments,  the 
reality  of  Noriega's  involvement  in  the 
drug  trade  is  there  for  all  the  world  to 
see.  If  we  are  serious  about  stopping 
the  drug  trade,  we  have  to  be  serious 
about  getting  Noriega  out  of  a  position 
where  he  can  use  his  power  to  further 
that  trade. 

These  are  the  stakes  in  Panama.  The 
election  will  take  place  on  Sunday. 
Former   Presidents   Ford   and   Carter 


will  head  an  international  observer 
delegation.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
may  also  travel  to  Panama.  We  can 
and  must  publicize  the  results  of  the 
election.  After  months  of  inattention, 
the  news  media  is  finally  reporting  on 
events  in  Panama.  If  Noriega  steals  a 
win  for  his  candidates,  the  world  will 
know  about  it.  If  Noriega  steals  the 
election,  the  U.S.  response  should  be 
firm  and  prompt. 

There  are  many  steps  the  United 
States  could  take  but.  so  far.  has  not 
taken.  Noriega  must  understand  that 
he  caimot  continue  to  jeopardize 
American  interests  with  impunity.  He 
must  understand  that  he  will  pay  a 
price.  That  price  needs  to  be  deter- 
mined by  President  Bush  and  commu- 
nicated to  Noriega— and  to  all  U.S.  of- 
ficials, be  they  civilian  or  military. 
The  stakes  in  Panama  are  too  high  for 
continued  United  States  infighting  to 
paralyze  our  response.  And  the  stakes 
are  too  high  in  Latin  America  for  Nor- 
iega to  flaunt  democracy  without 
costs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  newspaper  article  I  cited  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pentagon  Plays  Patty-Cake  With  Noriega, 

Some  Say 

(By  James  M.  Dorsey) 

The  United  States  only  half-heartedly 
supports  Panamanian  opposition  efforts  to 
remove  strongman  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio 
Noriega  because  the  American  military 
fears  this  could  violate  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties,  said  Bush  administration  and  Pana- 
manian opposition  sources. 

The  sources,  including  State  Department 
officials  and  intelligence  operatives,  pointed 
fingers  at  Adm.  William  Crowe,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Gen.  Fred 
Woemer,  commander  of  the  U.S.  Southern 
Command. 

They  said  U.S.  material  aid  still  flows  to 
the  opposition  but  support  for  ousted  Presi- 
dent Eric  Arturo  Delvalle  is  ebbing.  The 
United  States  recognizes  Mr.  Delvalle  as 
Panama's  head  of  state,  even  though  he  was 
forced  from  office  last  year  after  failing  to 
fire  Gen.  Noriega  as  conunander  of  the  Pan- 
amanian Defense  Forces. 

The  sources  wouldn't  confirm  reports 
President  Bush  had  approved  $10  million 
for  the  opposition,  saying  they  didn't  know 
from  which  U.S.  pot  some  opposition  activi- 
ties were  being  financed. 

Some  sources  said  the  CIA  has  in  recent 
weelu  let  the  Panamanian  opposition  buy 
new  equipment.  The  U.S.  Treasury  gave  Mr. 
Delvalle's  Washington  Embassy  $1.5  million 
last  week  to  cover  its  operating  costs— the 
first  disbursement  in  several  months. 

American  officials  said  embassy  expenses 
are  being  financed  from  Panamanian  funds 
on  deposit  with  U.S.  banks  when  the 
Reagan  administration  imposed  economic 
sanctions  last  year  to  force  Gen.  Noriega 
from  office. 

The  sources  said  they  suspected  Pentagon 
and  U.S.  military  officials  were  trying  to  un- 
dermine U.S.-baclced  efforts  to  overthrow 
Gen.  Noriega.  They  said  these  officials  be- 
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lieve accommodating  the  Panamanian 
strongman  would  ultimately  better  serve 
U.S.  interests. 

"JCS  is  a  problem,  and  the  commander  of 
the  Southern  Command  is  a  problem.  They 
are  voices  of  accommodation  and  of  doing 
nothing, '■  said  a  State  Department  official. 

"Panama  is  not  an  ideological  battle.  This 
is  a  battle  of  personalities,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  have  19-year-old  kids  die  for  a 
battle  of  personalities,"  one  source  quoted 
Adm.  Crowe  as  saying  recently. 

Well-placed  sources  said  Gen.  Woemer 
last  week  before  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  again  argued  against  letting  op- 
position radio  transmitters  operate  clandes- 
tinely from  U.S.  bases  in  Panama  because 
this  would  violate  the  1977  Panama  Canal 
treaties  under  which  the  waterway  comes 
under  Panama's  control  in  2000. 

Specifically,  the  Panamanian  opposition 
would  have  liked  to  emulate  the  successful 
broadcasts  of  the  Nlcaraguan  resistance  by 
using  five  stationary  transmitters  with  five 
frequencies  each. 

The  sources  said  Infrequent  and  poorly  re- 
ceived radio  transmissions  In  Panama 
stopped  after  six  months  following  the  April 
5  arrest  of  American  businessman  Kurt 
Frederick  Muse.  Mr.  Muse,  whose  arrest  led 
to  Panama's  seizure  of  $350,000  worth  of 
radio  and  communications  equipment,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  part  of  the  CIA-spon- 
sored effort  to  break  Gen.  Noriega's  grip  on 
the  mass  media. 

The  sources  said  transcripts  for  radio  pro- 
grams are  being  smuggled  Into  Panama  and 
authorities  had  not  seized  all  12  suitcase 
transmitters  the  CIA  provided  to  the  oppo- 
sition. 

The  sources  said  the  United  States  has 
evacuated  22  Panamanians  Involved  in  the 
clandestine-broadcast  efforts. 

They  said  Mr.  Muses  arrest  was  one  of 
several  Incidents  which  have  fueled  suspi- 
cion that  elements  within  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment are  trying  to  thwart  Noriega  oppo- 
nents. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  certain  people 
do  not  share  our  views  of  (supporting  free 
and  fair  elections]  and  they  cause  serious 
problems,"  said  one  administration  official. 

Intelligence  sources  said  Mr.  Muse  was  ar- 
rested after  a  Panamanian  involved  In  the 
project  betrayed  It  for  financial  gain. 

The  U.S.  and  Panamanian  sources  said 
the  broadcasts  were  aimed  at  persuading 
Panamanians  to  vote  In  next  Sunday's  presi- 
dential and  legislative  elections,  assuming 
that  a  higher  turnout  would  work  against 
Gen.  Noriega. 

The  sources  said  recent  leaks  about  U.S. 
financial  support  for  the  opposition  and  the 
arrest  on  drug  charges  last  month  in  Atlan- 
ta of  Carlos  Eleta,  owner  of  an  antl-Norlega 
television  station  In  Panama,  also  served  to 
discredit  opposition  forces. 

State  Department  and  Panamanian 
sources  accused  Gen.  Woemer  of  letting 
Gen.  Noriega  limit  U.S.  rlghte  in  Panama 
under  the  Canal  treaty  by  not  standing  up 
to  repeated  harassment  by  the  Panama- 
nians. 

"Woemer's  reaction  is  not  'I'll  punch  you 
if  you  do  that,'  but  be  nice.'  the  PDF  has 
learned  that  if  you  want  something  from 
DOD,  you've  got  to  l>e  tough  and  they'll  try 
to  buy  you  off,"  said  a  SUte  Department  of- 
ficial. 

As  a  result,  the  official  concluded,  'we 
don't  have  people  in  Panama  protecting  our 
rights." 

Officials  said  Secretary  of  state  James  A. 
Baker  III  was  aware  of  the  problem  but  had 
yet  to  decide  how  to  tackle  It. 


They  said  a  fraudulent  election  result 
could  force  the  Issue  to  the  forefront  since 
Washington  refuses  to  deal  with  any  Pana- 
manian government  as  long  as  Gen.  Noriega 
remains  in  power  behind  the  scenes. 

Said  one  official:  "We're  just  beginning  to 
formulate  a  cohesive  approach.  .  .  .  We're 
looking  at  the  whole  range  of  options.  That 
doesn't  mean  anybody  Is  considering  the  ul- 
timate option.  It's  simply  a  new  team  and 
the  same  options." 

Sources  said  Mr.  Delvalle  pleaded  with 
Secretary  Baker  In  a  meeting  last  week  to 
enhance  the  opposition's  ability  to  act 
against  Gen.  Noriega.  They  said  Col.  Rober- 
to Diaz  Herrera,  a  former  Panamanian  am- 
bassador to  Israel  now  exiled  In  Miami,  had 
assembled  a  military  force  ready  to  strike. 

"They  have  him  practically  handcuffed 
...  He  wants  to  strike  against  militarily 
strategic  targets,"  said  one  source. 

Critics  of  the  State  Department's  hard- 
line approach  argue  that  Gen.  Noriega  will 
more  likely  leave  office  If  the  United  States 
backs  off  somewhat. 

"We  In  Latin  America  know  that  block- 
ades and  economic  sanctions  are  a  lot  of 
bull.  Fidel  [Castro,  Cuba's  president]  has 
been  around  for  31  years.  The  Sandinistas 
are  now  going  Into  their  10th  year.  With  all 
this  pressure,  we  may  have  Noriega  for  10 
more  years  l)ecause  these  policies  don't 
work,"  said  a  Central  American  politician 
with  close  ties  to  Gen.  Noriega  and  the  op- 
position. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Sunday,  the  people  of  Panama  will  go 
to  the  polls  to  elect  a  new  President. 
Unfortunately,  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Panamanians,  it  appears 
that  their  vote  will  not  count.  Pana- 
ma's narco-dictator,  Gen.  Manuel  An- 
tonio Noriega  is  seeing  to  that. 

Every  report  coming  out  of  Panama 
signals  that  this  will  be  a  rigged  elec- 
tion to  assure  that  General  Noriega  re- 
mains in  power.  The  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  the  Noriega  regime  has 
manipulated  the  voter  registration 
rolls  to  deny  the  vote  to  his  opponents 
and  permit  multiple  voting  by  his  sup- 
porters. 

A  close  look  at  what  has  transpired 
in  the  voter  registration  demonstrates 
various  forms  of  fraud  already  under- 
taken which  include  the  following: 

The  addition  of  168,000  unexplained 
voters  to  the  election  register.  This 
represents  a  29-percent  increase  in  reg- 
istered voters  since  1984,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  general  population  has 
increased  only  16.8  percent  during  this 
period  of  time. 

The  duplication  of  more  than 
100,000  names  through  the  issuance  to 
loyal  voters  of  multiple  identity  cards 
needed  to  cast  the  ballots.  In  other 
words,  this  will  allow  100,000  Noriega 
loyalists  to  vote  more  than  once  in  the 
election. 

The  listing  of  dead  persons  as  regis- 
tered voters. 

The  circulation  of  forms  among  gov- 
ernment workers  requesting  that  they 
not  only  provide  their  own  identity 
card  nimibers  and  political  affiliation 
to  Noriega  operatives,  but  also  those 
of  three  relatives  or  friends. 


The  regime  has  resorted  to  intimida- 
tion of  opposition  candidates.  Bus 
drivers  have  been  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  their  licenses  if  they  transport 
opposition  supporters  to  rallies.  Access 
to  the  media  has  been  denied  to  oppo- 
sition candidates.  Public  employees 
have  been  coerced  to  support  the 
regime.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  re- 
strict both  the  size  of  international  ob- 
servor  delegations  and  their  ability  to 
monitor  the  election  in  any  meaning- 
ful way. 

What  we  are  witnessing  in  Panama 
is  an  exercise  which  could  lead  to  one 
of  the  most  massive  electoral  frauds 
ever  perpetrated  by  any  regime,  any- 
where in  the  world.  Every  poll  in 
Panama  shows  the  overwhelming  un- 
popularity of  Noriega  and  his  cronies 
and  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Panamanian  people  to  rid  themselves 
of  this  common  criminal  and  his 
henchmen. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  in 
offering  this  resolution  expressing  our 
deepest  concern  for  what  is  happening 
in  Panama.  With  the  toppling  of  the 
dictatorship  in  Paraguay  and  the  hold- 
ing of  recent  elections  in  that  country, 
which  by  all  accounts,  was  essentially 
free  and  fair,  Noriega  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly isolated  in  this  hemisphere 
as  the  last  of  the  dictators. 

It  is  important  that  we  send  this 
signal  that  support  for  the  democratic 
processes  throughout  Latin  America 
and  the  world  continues  to  be  the  fun- 
damental goal  of  our  foreign  policy.  It 
is  important  to  signal  the  Noriega 
regime  that  if  it  peri>etrates  a  massive 
fraud,  as  expected  on  Sunday,  that  it 
will  stand  out  as  a  pariah  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

There  should  not  be  any  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  Noriega  is  nothing 
more  than  a  common  criminal  and 
thug.  The  only  way  he  can  maintain 
himself  in  power  is  through  repression 
and  the  manipulation  of  massive  voter 
fraud  on  Sunday. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  time  is 
long  overdue  for  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  to  get  its  policy  act 
together  as  it  relates  to  Panama.  It  is 
time  to  end  the  debate  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  whereby  the  Pentagon  and 
certain  other  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment continue  to  resist  all  efforts  to 
promote  democracy  in  Panama.  It  is 
imperative  for  the  Congress  and  this 
administration  to  work  closely,  in  the 
aftermath  of  Sunday's  election,  to 
devise  a  workable  policy  that  will 
assist  the  people  of  Panama  in  achiev- 
ing the  goal  we  all  share— that  of 
bringing  democracy  to  that  country. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield  back  any 
time  remaining  on  this  side  of  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  is  yielded  back. 
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OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET       RESOLUTION       FOR 

FISCAL   YEARS    1990.    1991.    AND 

1992 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  30,  the  budget 
resolution,  is  now  pending  before  the 
body. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  going  to  send  an  amendment  to 
the  deslt.  but  perhaps  I  would  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun  until  the 
leadership  returns  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
object?         

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  No. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  time  under  con- 
trol at  this  point?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  leader's  time  on  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  If  one  of  the  leaders  will  yield 
me  5  or  10  minutes,  while  we  have  a 
little  downtime  here,  to  speak  on  the 
resolution?  I  do  not  have  an  amend- 
ment to  offer. 

Does  every  Senator  have  an  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  can  obtain 
time  from  your  side  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
granted  10  minutes  to  speak  on  the 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ii4r.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  vote  against  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. In  the  Budget  Committee  I  made 
my  position  very  clear,  and  at  that 
time  I  offered  an  alternative  to  the 
budget  resolution,  which  was  a  set  of 
numbers,  which  equaled  what  we 
called  the  "sequestration  numbers."  In 
effect,  it  would  have  cut  $46  billion 
from  the  budget,  $23  billion  in  outlays 
from  the  nondefense  side,  and  $23  bil- 
lion from  the  defense  side.  I  did  so. 
Mr.  President,  because  that  is  what 
the  law  would  require,  if  the  law  were 
faithfully  executed. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law  was  proposed 
some  years  ago.  and  2  years  ago  when 
it  was  amended,  I  opposed  that 
Gramm-Rudman  law.  I  did  so  in  large 
measure,  because  I  stated  at  the  time 
that  if  we  enacted  that  law.  I  thought 
the  focus  would  be  away  from  budget 
reduction,  from  budget  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  the  focus  would  then  be  on 
complying  with  the  rules.   In  other 


words,  the  rules  would  get  to  be  the 
game,  rather  than  the  budget  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  and 
precisely  what  has  happened,  and 
what  this  resolution  does  is  prove  that; 
because  the  instant  resolution,  as  pro- 
posed in  a  bipartisan  resolution,  signed 
onto  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, is  to  pretend  that  we  have  re- 
duced the  budget  deficit  down  to  the 
targets  as  required  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law;  that  is,  a  $100  billion 
deficit,  when  in  fact  they  do  not  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee report,  a  copy  of  which  is  on 
every  Senator's  desk,  I  have  provided 
an  analysis  of  this  resolution,  showing 
how  it  fails  to  cut  the  budget  deficit. 
Keep  in  mind  that  CBO,  the  biparti- 
san group,  whom  we  always  follow, 
says  the  budget  deficit  is  $147  billion. 
The  Gramm-Rudman  target  is  $100 
billion,  and  this  resolution  purports  to 
cut  $47  billion  from  the  deficit.  Does  it 
do  so?  Of  course,  it  does  not.  There  is 
not  a  Senator  in  this  body  who  be- 
lieves that  it  does  make  those  cuts. 

To  the  contrary,  Mr.  President,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  cuts  are  not  cuts  from 
policy,  not  cuts  that  reduce  the  spend- 
ing line,  the  trend  of  expenditures. 
Rather,  they  are  either  smoke  and 
mirrors,  or  they  are  one-time  grabs  on 
things  like  asset  sales. 

I  analyzed  those  in  great  detail,  Mr. 
President.  For  example,  we  point  out 
that  $9  billion  is  on  economic  esti- 
mates that  you  can  characterize  as 
being  somewhere  between  unlikely 
and  preposterous.  I  think  we  are  closer 
to  preposterous,  because  they  project 
5.5  percent  interest  rates,  when 
today's  interest  rates  are  actually  8.61 
and  rising. 

There  is  another  10.5  billion  in  what 
we  call  technicals.  It  is  an  arcane  sci- 
ence, to  be  sure,  but  when  you  deal 
with  things  like  spend-out  rates,  the 
rate  at  which  an  appropriation  ripens 
into  an  outlay,  and  if  you  deal  with 
that  in  an  unreal  way,  you  can 
produce  billions  of  dollars. 

This  budget  resolution  produces  10.5 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  what  I  call 
phantom  dollars.  So  you  have  $9  bil- 
lion on  economic  assumptions,  $10.5 
billion  on  technicals,  and  what  hap- 
pens to  the  rest? 

Mr.  President,  you  have  another  $6 
billion  if  I  recall  the  figure  on  pure 
budget  gimmickery.  It  has  moving  ag- 
ricultural deficiency  payments  from 
fiscal  year  1990  back  to  fiscal  year 
1989.  the  same  dollars  to  be  spent, 
same  effect  on  the  budget  but  move  it 
forward  a  few  days  and  it  disappears 
from  this  deficit:  $2.1  billion  on  postal 
subsidies  which  must  be  paid  but 
rather  than  pay  them  and  recognize 
their  effect  upon  the  deficit  they  wave 
the  magic  wand  and  presto  they  disap- 
pear from  the  budget.  They  disap- 
peared by  simply  declaring  them  off 
budget.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 


FSLIC  payments.  Federal  savings  and 
loan  payments  are  off  budget. 

Then  we  have  the  asset  sales,  Mr. 
President.  If  I  recall  that  is  $5  billion. 
One  shot  deals  like  the  sale  of  the  Elk 
Hills  Petroleum  Reserve.  By  the  way 
they  order  that  up  every  year  to  take 
credit  for  it  and  it  does  not  material- 
ize. Even  if  it  does  materialize,  it  does 
not  really  reduce  the  deficit.  It  is  like 
selling  the  family  china  or  Jewels  in 
order  to  make  the  family  budget  bal- 
ance. It  does  not  cure  the  problem.  It 
only  makes  the  problem  worse.  If  you 
sell  Elk  Hills,  then  the  oil  payments 
we  get  from  that  every  year  disappears 
so  it  makes  next  year's  problem  even 
worse,  not  better. 

As  I  analyze  this  budget  resolution, 
there  is  only  1.9  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  real  cuts  in  the  CBO  spending  line. 
So  the  next  year  when  the  budget 
target  is  $64  billion,  not  $100  billion  as 
in  this  year's  resolution,  we  will  be 
starting  from  the  same  starting  point 
we  have  now,  which  is  $147  billion, 
that  is  if  CBO  is  correct  and  if  there 
are  no  changes  in  the  economy  in  the 
meantime  then  you  have  not  reduced 
that  $147  billion  so  the  difference  you 
will  have  to  make  next  year  may  be 
$70  or  $80  billion. 

Why  are  we  putting  it  off  to  next 
year?  I  guess  the  President  made  a 
campaign  promise  of  no  new  taxes  and 
the  thing  does  not  work  without  prob- 
ably some  revenues  and  the  Congress 
really  does  not  have  the  zeal  to  get  in 
and  really  reduce  the  deficit. 

So,  we  are  just  sweeping  the  problem 
under  the  rug  until  next  year.  Only 
next  year  is  what— an  election  year 
and  in  an  election  year  we  do  not  take 
any  tough  action  on  the  budget.  We 
know  that.  That  happens  year  after 
year.  I  do  not  know  how  we  get  aroimd 
it  next  year  but  mark  my  word  we  will 
get  around  it  next  year  there  will  be 
no  tougher  action  next  year;  there  will 
be  no  $64  billion  target  as  required 
under  Gramm-Rudman  reached  next 
year. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  this  year  is 
no  better  or  no  worse  than  we  have 
done  in  prior  years. 

I  was  on  the  economic  summit  back 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  in  the  waning 
days  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
and  at  that  time  we  also  were  facing  a 
Gramm-Rudman  target  that  was 
coming  on.  It  was  finally  Gramm- 
Rudman  was  going  to  take  hold  and 
require  some  cuts,  but  the  administra- 
tion came  in  and  said.  "No.  this  is 
going  to  be  an  election  year  next 
year,"  that  is  fiscal  year  1989  was 
going  to  be  an  election  year.  So  they 
said,  "We  have  got  to  change  those 
targets."  So,  over  my  objection  we 
upped  the  targets,  but  everybody  said. 
Democrats,  Republicans,  White  House, 
Congress,  that  next  year;  that  is,  this 
year,  was  the  year  we  really  had  to 
make  the  cuts  because  the  new  Presi- 
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dent  was  going  to  come  in  at  that  time 
and  he  was  going  to  face  up  to  the  re- 
sponsibility because  the  election  would 
be  over  and  he  would  have  to  make 
the  real  policy  changes. 

Here  we  are,  a  new  President,  new  4- 
year  mandate,  everybody  wants  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  what  do  we  do? 
We  do  absolutely  nothing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  smoke  and  mirrors  and 
budget  gimmicks  and  unreal  estimates 
and  technical  readjustments,  and  sales 
of  assets,  and  even  on  the  taxes  which 
are  proposed  the  President  proposes  to 
raise  revenue  by  reducing  taxes  on 
long-term  capital  gains. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
spirit  of  trying  to  get  out  an  early  res- 
olution and  this  resolution  does  have 
the  advantage  of  being  early.  I  com- 
mend the  spirit  of  wanting  to  be  bipar- 
tisan because  any  budget  action  must 
be  bipartisan,  must  include  the  White 
House  if  it  is  going  to  be  effective  but 
beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution is  two  steps  backward.  I  do  not 
know  when  we  finally  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  to  deal  with  it.  How 
to  deal  with  it,  I  have  my  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  it  which  I  can  and  have  de- 
tailed. It  is  not  just  a  question  of 
taxes.  Indeed,  I  would 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  one  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  I  am  saying 
this  country,  this  President,  this  Con- 
gress, must  face  up  realistically  to  the 
challenge  and  do  something,  whatever 
it  is;  either  say  we  carmot  deal  with  it 
and  increase  the  targets,  or  we  have  to 
cut  spending,  and  I  think  we  can  cut 
spending  in  some  important  areas  like 
troops  in  Korea.  What  in  the  world 
are  we  doing  with  44,000  troops  in 
Korea  when  they  have  twice  the  popu- 
lation of  North  Korea  and  7  times  the 
GNP?  We  could  save  money  there  and 
I  could  tell  you  a  number  of  ways 
where  we  could  save  money.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  this  resolution  does 
not  do  it.  We  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
drawing  board  and  require  real  budget 
reduction.  I  cannot  vote  for  this  reso- 
lution for  that  reason. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

AMENDKElfT  NO.  89 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  all  Congressional  and  Execu- 
tive budget  doc\iinents  should  emphasize  a 
baseline  based  on  the  current  level  of  Fed- 
eral spending  instead  of  the  current  serv- 
ices baseline) 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 

wiTz],  for  himself.  Mr.  Conhad,  Mr.  Kastkn, 


1989 

(Ktial) 


1990 
(airtoil      "Cots" 

SCfVKM) 


Cmayments 1.500  3,000  -300 

Caieveme 1.U0  1.S00  -150 

EflMament 1.200  U50  -50 

CMd  eosis 800  1.900 

Iliscebneous 1.160  1.200 

Tow 18.000  M,800  -600 


Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr. 
NiCKLES  proposes  amendment  numbered  89. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow-     

'"^-  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 

CURRENT  SERVICES  BASELINE  j^^vc  laid  out  thls  faHuly's  budget  for 

Sec.     .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that  the  use  ^^e  next  year  as  if  it  were  under  cur- 

of  a  current  services  baseline  in  presenting  ^^^^  services.   In   1990  under  current 

afdcSnTpto^de  the  public  with  com-  services,  all  categories  would  receive 

plete  and  clear  information  on  the  growth  an  mcrease  to  cover  additional  costs, 

in  Federal  spending  from  one  fiscal  year  to  My   example   shows   those   new   costs 

the  next  fiscal  year;  would  total  $20,800.  This  head  of  the 

(2)  does  not  clearly  identify  the  underly-  family  finds  that  he  is  not  going  to  be 
Ing  growth  rate  in  particular  Federal  pro-  j^j,le  to  make  that  amount.  He  is  not 
grwns  within  the  Federal  budget;  ^    ^  ^^^^  enough  money  to  spend 

(3)  leads  to  the  misconception  that  Feder-  °-„  °  „         .      ,         •       »     ^         ...          i 
al  spending  is  being  cut  when  in  fact  it  has  $20,800,  so  he  is  going  to  have  to  make 
grown;  and  cuts  from  that  inflated  level.  He  needs 

(4)  does  not  present  the  Federal  budget  in  to  make  $600  in  savings  from  this  pro- 
terms  the  public  can  easily  understand.  jected  spending  level. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  all  jf  you  look  at  the  chart,  you  will  see 
congressional  and  executive  budget  docu-  (.^g  family's  taxes  this  year  were 
ments  Including  analyses  of  the  Federal  ^^^^  j  ^^^  ^^  j^  j^ 
budget  and  any  deficit  reduction  agree-  X.  ««/»  «,».  ^  •  j  ...i  r  ^nnn  i. 
ments.  should  prominently  include  the  cur-  $1,300.  That  is  a  reduction  of  $200,  be- 
rent  level  of  Federal  spending  in  each  cate-  cause  this  family  man  has  had  an  ad- 
gory  and  clearly  identify  any  proposed  in-  ditional  child,  and  the  additional  ex- 
crease  or  decrease  from  that  level.  emption  will  reduce  his  taxes. 

Mr.    BOSCHWITZ.    Mr.    President,  However,  under  the  Federal  budget 

the  amendment  is  offered  not  only  on  policy,  that  is  not  coimted  as  a  savings, 

my  own  behalf  but  also  on  behalf  of  Even  though  he  has  spent  $200  less 

Senators     Conrad,     Kasten,     Mack,  this  year  than  last,  his  budget  under 

Gorton,  Symms,  and  Nickles.  current   services    has   not   been   cut. 

Mr.   BUMPERS.   Will   the   Senator  Food  is  going  to  be  more  this  year.  It 

yield  for  a  question?  is  going  from  $3,000  to  $3,150.  He  has 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes.  another  mouth  to  feed.  Child  costs  are 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  long  will  it  also  going  up  from  $800  to  $1,900.  In- 
take? surance  is  going  up.  He  is  lucky.  It  has 

Mr.   BOSCHWITZ.   About    15   min-  only  gone  up  10  percent,  from  $1,000 

utes.  If  the  Senator  has  a  short  state-  to  $1,100.  Car  payments  are  going  up 

ment  he  wishes  to  make  I  will  yield  to  too.  He  had  to  get  a  new  car  with  the 

him.  new  child,  and  so  the  car  payment 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  a  statement  goes  from  $1,500  to  $3,000. 

about  10  minutes.  Does  the  Senator  jje  realizes  that  he  cannot  make  it. 

consider  that  short?  what  is  he  going  to  do?  He  and  his 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  No.  ^ife  decide  to  go  to  the  warehouse 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  In  that  case  I  will  food  market  every  2  weeks  and  buy  in 

come  back  later.  I  thank  the  Senator  larger  quantity.  They  will  save  $100 

for  his  usual  consideration.  from  the  costs  they  had  projected  for 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  Sena-  ^gxt  year, 

tor.  He  decides  not  to  buy  as  large  a  car 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  chart  that  ^s  he  has  now.  Current  services  as- 
shows  the  spending  of  a  normal  sumes  and  expects  that  he  will  buy  a 
family,  a  family  that  has  an  income  of  ^^r  just  as  large  as  the  car  he  has  at 
$18,000.  The  spending  in  1989  ^s  j^e  present  time.  However,  he  has  de- 
broken  down  according  to  taxes,  food,  ^.j^jg^j  ^  purchase  a  smaller  car,  in 
insurance,  and  so  forth  as  the  chart  ^^der  not  to  spend  so  much.  That  will 
outlines.                                  ....•>.  *v,  cost  $300  a  year  less.  His  automobile 

I  ask  unammous  consent  that  the  expenses  will  go  down  as  well,  because 

chart  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ^^^^^  smaller  and  newer  car. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^g^e  are  entertainment 

rial  was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  expenses.  He  has  found  a  way  to  econ- 

Record,  as  follows:  g^j^^  ^^  ^^iaX.  Even  though  it  is  going 

up  from  $1,200  to  $1,350,  he  will  bowl 

,„,        1990  only  3  times  a  month,  not  4  times  a 

<«*^l     S)     "^  month,  and  that  wiU  save  $50. 

Looking  at  this  new  budget,  then,  we 

Taas $1,500      $1.300 See  he  spent  $18,000  this  year.  In  order 

food    - fJJS       f'M    -"*  to  live  in  the  same  maimer  next  year, 

M         :      :    6.000       6.300 he  has  to  spend  $20,800. 
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He  does  not  have  the  money.  He  has 
$600  less,  so  he  is  going  to  make  those 
savings  by  shopping  at  the  Warehouse 
Food  Store,  buying  a  smaller  car,  and 
bowling  only  three  times  a  month, 
rather  than  four. 

After  all  these  economies,  his  spend- 
ing still  Increases  from  $18,000  to 
$20,200.  But  under  the  vocabulary  of 
the  Federal  budget,  he  has  cut  speed- 
ing by  $600. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  way  to  put 
together  a  budget.  Your  spending  can 
actually  go  up  12.  or  13  percent,  and 
yet  you  can  save  $600. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk  simply  states  that  we  should 
start  the  budget  with  last  years 
spending  and  measure  this  year's  on 
the  basis  of  what  we  did  last  year.  I 
think  that  is  a  concept  that  most 
Americans  would  understand.  The 
reason  for  the  amendment  is  that 
most  Americans  do  not  understand  the 
current  budget  process. 

For  instance,  from  1980  to  1986,  we 
made  $239  billion  in  cuts  under  cur- 
rent services.  If  you  ask  budgeteers 
here  in  the  Senate,  they  would  tell 
you  we  saved  $239  billion.  At  the  same 
time,  we  added  approximately  $1.2  tril- 
lion to  the  deficit. 

So  each  year,  we  begin  budget  nego- 
tiations with  the  assumption  of  auto- 
matic growth  for  all  programs.  Negoti- 
ations for  the  next  year  start  at  an  in- 
flated level.  That  makes  it  far  more 
difficult  to  understand  the  budget  and 
it  makes  the  budget  far  more  difficult 
to  restrain,  much  less  cut. 

When  I  try  to  explain  to  my  con- 
stituents, either  businessmen  or 
people  with  families,  that  the  budget 
is  not  based  on  how  much  you  spent 
last  year  but  rather  on  how  much  you 
expect  to  spend  this  year,  I  just  get  a 
blank  stare.  They  begin  to  scratch 
their  heads  and  rub  their  eyes,  won- 
dering whether  or  not  I  really  said 
that. 

This  Is  not  the  way  Americans  figure 
their  budget,  it  is  not  the  way  busi- 
nessmen figure  their  budget,  but  it  is 
the  way  American  taxpayers  are  ex- 
pected to  understand  the  budget  proc- 
ess of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  current  services  also 
adds  to  the  inflationary  pressures  of 
the  economy.  Federal  spending  now 
accounts  for  about  21  percent  of  the 
goods  and  services  produced  in  our 
Nation.  When  Federal  spending  is  ad- 
justed for  projected  inflation,  it  makes 
inflation  that  much  more  likely  to 
happen  and  that  much  more  difficult 
to  stop. 

It  creates  a  bias  in  favor  of  higher 
spending,  as  well. 

In  my  opinion,  current  services,  with 
all  its  built-in  assimiptions  of  spending 
growth,  misrepresents  the  budget  to 
the  American  people.  Each  year  we 
project  an  increase  in  all  programs, 
only  restrain  the  growth  in  a  few 
areas,  and  then  pat  ourselves  on  the 


back  for  cutting  the  Federal  budget. 
The  truth  is,  every  year  we  have  let 
Federal  spending  Increase. 

This  becomes  obvious  when  you  con- 
sider the  figure  I  mentioned  earlier. 
We  claimed  $239  billion  in  cuts  from 
1980  to  1986  under  current  services, 
when  we  actually  increased  the  deficit 
by  the  largest  amount  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

The  budget  summit  of  1987  is  an- 
other example  of  manipulating  the  so- 
called  baseline.  Congress  claimed 
credit  for  $76  billion  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion in  that  agreement,  but  the  figures 
are  always  based  on  savings  from  the 
current  services  baseline.  In  fact,  in 
Iwth  1988  and  1989.  these  deficits  rose 
above  the  1987  figure. 

And  we  are  doing  it  again  this  year. 
We  are  claiming  spending  cuts  of  close 
to  $14  billion  in  this  budget  when  out- 
lays In  the  total  budget  Indeed  in- 
crease by  over  $22  billion. 

This  holds  true  across  a  number  of 
budget  categories.  For  instance,  de- 
fense spending  under  this  budget  in- 
creases by  $2.5  billion.  In  actual  out- 
lays, we  are  spending  $2.5  billion  more 
than  the  year  before.  Yet.  we  are 
claiming  savings  of  $4.2  billion. 

In  all  of  the  domestic  discretionary 
spending  programs,  we  are  taking  a 
total  cut  of  $300  million,  yet  the 
budget  outlays  in  these  discretionary 
spending  programs  is  actually  rising 
by  a  total  of  $11.1  billion.  Saving  $300 
million  while  you  are  out-of-pocket  an 
additional  $11  billion  is  a  pretty  neat 
trick. 

Take  Medicare.  We  cut  Medicare  by 
$2.7  billion.  And  those  of  us  who  vote 
for  that  certainly  are  taking  grave  po- 
litical risks.  But  hold  on  for  a  minute 
now.  While  we  are  cutting  Medicare  by 
$2.7  billion,  outlays  in  the  Medicare 
function  increased  by  $11.4  billion.  It 
Is  simply  difficult  to  understand.  It  is 
a  confusing  way  of  starting  the  entire 
debate. 

When  we  present  the  budget.  It 
greatly  affects  the  public's  under- 
standing of  Government  and  leads  to  a 
loss  of  confidence  in  Government.  A 
Roper  poll  recently  Indicated  just 
that. 

This  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment 
is  based  on  my  Commonsense  Budget 
Act,  which  I  introduced  in  February 
with  most  of  the  Senators  who  cospon- 
sored  this  amendment,  cosponsoring 
the  bill.  Over  70  trade  organizations 
also  have  endorsed  my  bill,  including 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Citizens 
for  a  Sound  Economy,  and  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
nesses. 

In  an  editorial  endorsing  my  bill,  the 
St.  Cloud  Times,  from  my  home  State 
of  Minnesota,  said,  "There's  some- 
thing very  wrong  about  a  system  that 
automatically  accepts  inflation.  No 
sound  business  operates  that  way." 

An  editorial  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  also  supported  the  concept. 


stating  that  "the  average  American 
family  understands  that  a  spending 
cut  means  spending  less  than  you  did 
in  the  previous  period.  They  assume 
that  politicians  use  the  same  stand- 
ards. Most  Americans  are  completely 
unaware  that  a  spending  cut  in  Wash- 
ington means  something  completely 
different  than  it  does  on  Main  Street. 
U.S.A." 

An  editorial  by  Donald  Lambro  In 
the  Washington  Times  quoted  David 
Makarechian  from  the  Citizens  for  a 
Sound  Economy  as  saying  that  "the 
Important  point  Is  that  lawmakers  will 
have  to  justify  the  Increases  •  •  • 
rather  than  simply  relying  on  auto- 
matic Increases  from  the  current  serv- 
ices formula."  The  same  editorial  also 
quoted  a  statement  Chrysler  Chair- 
man Lee  lacocca  once  made  about  the 
current  services  baseline:  "If  we  did 
this  in  business,  they'd  lock  us  up!" 
The  article  finished  by  saying.  "It's 
high  time  we  took  the  built-in  spend- 
ing Increases  out  of  the  budgetmaklng 
process." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  sup- 
ports truth  In  budgeting.  When  we 
start  talking  straight  to  the  American 
people  about  the  budget,  they  will 
gain  renewed  confidence  In  this  body. 
We  need  to  restore  a  little  conunon- 
sense  to  our  budget  process,  and  rely  a 
little  less  on  arcane  and  confusing 
budget  procedures. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  just  a  question? 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mlrmesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  I 
am  not  going  to  take  but  just  a  second. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  statement.  I 
think  he  said  it  all.  I  certainly  will  not 
repeat  it. 

But,  as  I  understand  the  Senator's 
amendment,  a  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution, it  is  that  we  should  be  work- 
ing off  of  last  year's  or  this  year's  cur- 
rent estimated  fiscal  outlays  for  the 
baseline  Instead  of  using  anticipated, 
hoped-for  increases  with  inflation  al- 
ready built  in  as  the  baseline;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  compliment 
you  for  your  resolution.  I  ask  to  be 
made  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  believe  I  men- 
tioned you  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Senator  Dobie- 
Nici,  dated  November  7,  entitled  "•  *  • 
And  a  Great  Misconception."  which 
deals  with  the  various  programs  which 
were  tdlegedly  cut  and  actually  in- 
creased in  spending,  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  as  if  read. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

•  •  •  And  a  Great  Misconception 
(By  Pete  Domenici) 

Question:  Progxams  to  help  low-income 
Americans  during  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion have  a)  been  cut  75  percent;  b)  been  cut 
25  percent;  c)  held  steady;  or  d)  risen  50  per- 
cent? 

The  correct  answer— are  you  ready?— is 
"d".  In  fact,  federal  assistance  to  low- 
income  Americans  rose  52  percent,  compar- 
ing actual  dollars  spent  during  fiscal  year 
1981,  aet  before  Ronald  Reagan  took  office, 
with  fiscal  year  1989,  just  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

Specifically,  spending  increased  from  $98 
billion  in  1981  to  $149.2  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  begun. 

I'll  bet  not  one  in  10  Americans  would 
have  guessed  the  right  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. The  dnunbeat  of  "facts"  from  the 
press  and  the  Democratic  candidates  has 
hammered  away  at  the  devastation  that  the 
Reagan  years  have  supposedly  inflicted  on 
programs  for  the  poor.  But  it  simply  is  not 
true. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  One  of  the  ques- 
tioners during  the  first  presidential  debate 
asked  George  Bush: 

"...  Why  over  the  eight  years  of  the 
Reagan-Bush  administration  have  so  many 
programs  designed  to  help  the  inner  cities 
been  eliminated  or  cut?" 

The  Democratic  nominee  went  on  to  add 
this  comment:  "These  programs  have  been 
cut  and  slashed  and  butchered,  and  they've 
hurt  kids  all  over  this  country." 

"Butchered?"  If  so,  Where's  the  beef? 
Where  are  those  cuts? 

Well,  they  aren't  in  Medicaid;  that  pro- 
gram has  risen  98  percent  of  $33.9  billion. 
Nor  are  they  in  food  stamps,  up  22  percent 
to  $13.8  billion.  Subsidized  housing  rose  116 
percent  to  $12.3  billion,  covering  1  million 
more  units  than  in  1981.  APDC  (welfare)  in- 
creased 34  percent  to  $11  billion.  Pell  grants 
to  help  poor  kids  go  to  college  rose  87  per- 
cent to  $4.3  billion.  Spending  on  WIC  [a 
supplemental  feeding  program  for  women, 
infants  and  children]  increased  122  percent 
to  $2  billion.  Head  Start  gained  50  percent 
to  $1.2  billion. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Some  more  facts: 

In  1981.  14  percent  of  our  population  of 
225  million  lived  in  poverty,  as  defined  by 
the  federal  government.  The  latest  figures 
(1987)  set  that  percentage  at  13.5  percent  of 
241  million  Americans. 

Over  the  same  span,  the  amount  that  fed- 
eral taxpayers  contributed  per  poor  person 
rose  from  $3,079  in  1981  to  about  $4,600 
today.  That  is  an  increase  of  49  percent. 

So  why  does  this  misconception  persist? 

For  one  thing,  spending  priorities  have 
shifted  somewhat.  They  have  shifted  away 
from  the  priorities  of  the  1970s,  when  enti- 
tlement programs  grew  at  an  unsustainable 
rate  of  more  than  15  percent  a  year.  That 
has  been  moderated. 

Some  will  also  cite  a  program  or  two 
where  real  cuts  have  occurred.  That's  true, 
too.  They  were  cut  because  they  weren't 
working,  and  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment Training  Act  (CETA)  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample. Community  Services  grants  were  cut 
43  percent  to  $400  million.  But  that  was 
more  than  offset  by  Increases  in  assistance 
to  the  homeless,  which  rose  from  virtually 
nothing  in  1981  to  $500  million  this  year. 

Others  will  argue:  you  forgot  inflation. 
True,  the  percentages  and  dollars  are  based 


on  what  Congress  appropriated  each  year, 
dollars  actually  spent  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Over  that  period  from  fiscal  1981  to 
fiscal  1989,  cumulative  inflation  has  been  37 
F>ercent. 

But  even  after  subtracting  inflation,  and 
after  adjusting  for  the  small  but  real  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  poor  Americans, 
actual  spending  on  the  poor  remains  at 
higher  levels  than  when  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush  took  office. 

So  why  does  the  misconception  persist? 
Why  are  Itnowledgeable  reporters  asking 
questions  based  on  a  skewed  view  of  reality? 
Why  can  candidates  get  away  with  flipping 
reality  on  its  head? 

A  lot  of  attention  is  paid  in  the  press  to 
presidential  and  congressional  budgets, 
which  are  recommendations.  Practically  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  appropriations  bills, 
which  actually  set  the  priorities  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Yet  every  single  one  of  those  appropria- 
tions bills,  whether  a  huge  continuing  reso- 
lution or  13  individual  bills,  has  been  passed 
by  both  houses  of  the  Congress  and  carries 
the  signature  of  the  president.  Every  one 
was  signed  by  President  Reagan.  And  for  six 
out  of  those  eight  years.  Republicans  con- 
trolled the  Senate. 

The  confusion  comes  from  this  fact:  Con- 
gress budgets  differently  from  the  way  fam- 
ilies do.  When  my  wife  and  I  pay  our  elec- 
tric bill  each  month,  we  see  a  "cut"  if  the 
bill  actually  costs  us  less  than  it  did  the 
month  before. 

That's  not  how  Congress  works.  Congress 
budgets  on  a  basis  of  "what  it  would  have 
spent, "  not  on  a  basis  of  "will  it  cost  more"? 
The  economic  summit  a  year  ago  pro- 
claimed "cuts"  in  federal  expenditures.  Yet 
spending  rose  5.8  percent  in  1988.  The 
reason:  the  increase  was  less  than  it  would 
have  been  without  changes  in  policy.  So  a 
5.8  percent  increase  became  a  ""cut." 

Americans  know  that  problems  exist  in 
our  society.  As  we  always  have  in  our  efforts 
to  build  a  better  world,  Americans  want  to 
roll  up  their  sleeves  and  tackle  our  social 
and  economic  problems:  fighting  drugs,  im- 
proving education,  reducing  poverty.  These 
are  challenges  requiring  work  at  every  level 
of  our  society,  the  same  kind  of  united 
effort  that  has  enabled  us  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  past. 

Leaving  the  Impression  that  our  problems 
are  simply  the  product  of  "cuts"  In  federal 
spending  Is  not  only  false;  It  deflects  us 
from  the  real  task  of  solving  those  real 
problems. 

What  we  must  do  Is  stop  whining  about 
fantasy  cuts  of  the  past  and  look  afresh  at 
these  problems,  then  develop  real-world  so- 
lutions, ones  that  make  certain  the  money 
we  spend  Is  spent  as  effectively  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  accepting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
but  let  me  first  say  just  a  word  or  two. 

I  can  understand  the  Senator's  frus- 
tration. The  Federal  budget  is  a  com- 
plex matter.  It  is  not  nearly  as  simple 
as  the  family  budget  that  he  has  just 
introduced. 

We  cannot  expect  a  budget  well  over 
$1  trillion  of  a  Government  that  has 
responsibility  for  over  260  million 
Americans,  the  Government  of  the 
most  powerful  Nation  of  this  world, 
rival  the  average  family  budget  in  the 


simplicity  which  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  as  just  exposed  us  to  here 
in  this  body. 

I  thank  him  for  this  elucidation  this 
afternoon.  I  found  it  very  interesting 
although,  frankly,  not  very  informa- 
tive, I  might  say. 

The  concept  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  attacks  is  driven,  quite 
frankly,  by  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
And  those  times  are  inflationary 
times.  It  is  inflation,  principally, 
which  drives  a  current  services  base- 
line. 

Let  me  just  give  you  an  example. 

Let  us  take  Medicare  costs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1990.  They  are  projected  to 
rise  by  13  percent.  If  we  follow  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  we  would  not  put  that  13- 
percent  rise  into  our  current  services 
baseline.  So,  if  we  allocated  the  same 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  Medi- 
care as  we  did  for  fiscal  year  1989,  the 
Medicare  dollar  would  purchase  13 
percent  less. 

What  would  the  result  be?  The 
result  would  be  that  hospitals  would 
close  throughout  this  land.  The  result 
would  be  that  elderly  citizens  who 
badly  need  medical  care  would  not  be 
able  to  get  it  because  the  Medicare 
provision  would  not  be  adequate  to 
take  care  of  them. 

I  suppose  that  if  we  follow  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
we  ought  to  abolish  the  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  Social  Security.  Let  us 
just  give  the  Social  Security  recipients 
the  same  amount  they  got  last  year,  or 
the  year  before  suid  standby  and 
watch  inflation  erode  their  purchasing 
power  back  to  the  point  that  we  open 
up  the  poorhouses  throughout  the 
land.  Is  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  is  recommending  that  we 
do  here  today? 

It  is  fashionable  to  get  up  and  talk 
about  the  Washington  establishment 
and  attack  the  Washington  establish- 
ment because  we  use  a  current  services 
baseline.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
many  people  who  do  not  understand 
it.  But  it  is  simply  a  reaction  to  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  If  we  followed 
the  recommendation  here  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  Federal  spending 
or  plarming  the  Federal  budget  would 
not  take  into  account  the  demographic 
changes. 

For  example,  let  us  say  that  the 
number  of  people  coming  on  to  Social 
Security  or  Medicare  increases  by  12 
percent  from  1  year  to  the  next.  If  we 
follow  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  we  make  no 
consideration  for  that  either.  So,  those 
benefits  are  eroded,  not  just  by  infla- 
tion but  also  by  the  number  of  recipi- 
ents being  increased. 

The  course  of  action  that  is  urged  on 
us  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  make  no  allowance  for  spending 
commitments  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
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emment  has  made  in  prior  years, 
either  to  defense  or  to  domestic  pro- 
grams. For  example,  when  we  start 
building  an  aircraft  carrier,  a  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier  that  costs  well  in 
excess  of  $2  billion,  that  is  not  built  in 
1  year.  There  are  startup  costs  and 
then  the  cost  builds  in  a  geometric 
ratio  as  you  complete  the  project.  I 
think  not.  Mr.  President,  if  we  fund 
the  Department  of  Defense  every  year 
ac  the  same  amount  as  if  we  were 
spending  the  same  sunount  on  the  air- 
craft carrier  every  year  of  its  construc- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not 
operate  In  365-day  intervals.  This  Gov- 
ernment has  existed  now  for  well  over 
200  years.  It  has  existed  and  has  done 
so  well,  I  think,  because  we  have  had  a 
civil  service.  Furthermore,  we  have 
had  political  leaders  who  are  capable 
of  dealing  in  complex  issues  and  un- 
derstanding them  and  planning  ahead. 
And  that  Is  precisely  what  this  current 
services  baseline  does.  It  takes  into 
consideration  the  realities  and  the 
complexities  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

Now,  if  Senators  want  to  cut  from 
that  current  services  baseline,  so  be  it. 
But  what  we  say,  with  the  current 
services  baseline,  is  that  we  are  main- 
taining a  constant  purchasing  power 
with  the  dollar.  And  that  is  the  basis 
on  which  many  of  these  programs  are 
based. 

We  have  a  lot  of  amendments  before 
us  this  afternoon.  The  leaders  on  both 
sides  have  indicated  that  they  want  to 
try  to  conclude  this  resolution  by  6 
o'clock  this  evening  to  accommodate  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
very  pressing  commitments.  I  want  to 
move  forward. 

So,  in  the  interest  of  doing  so  I  am 
wiling  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  if  the  Senator  controlling  the 
time  on  the  other  side  is  also  willing  to 
do  so.  to  accept  this  amendment  and 
move  onto  the  serious  business  here 
facing  us.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  SASSER.  Point  of  inquiry,  is  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  willing  to 
yield  back  his  time?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator 
from  Bftiimesota  is  not  willing  to  yield 
back  his  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  willing  to  yield  back  my  time, 
either.  

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Nor  did  you  say 
that  you  would.  Senator.  I  am  sorry 
that  you  did  not  find  it  be  very  in- 
formative, and  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  that  he  does 
not  have  to  teach  me  lessons  about  the 
FMeral  budget.  I  believe  I  understand 
it  quite  as  well  as  he  does  and.  indeed, 
perhaps  he  did  not  find  it  very  inform- 


ative because  he  did  not  listen  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  said 
nothing  about  abolishing  COLA's,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  said  nothing 
about  a  13-percent  cut  in  Medicare. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  only  said 
that  budgeting  should  begin  on  the 
basis  of  the  spending  in  the  preceding 
year;  that  in  the  event  increases  are 
needed  in  programs,  they  should  be 
clearly  stated  as  increases. 

Just  as  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor has  outlined  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  that  is 
the  way  it  should  be  understand.  It 
has  been  supported  as  well  by  other 
publications  and  a  number  of  organi- 
zations, including  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

We  do  not  want  to  abolish  COLA's. 
We  do  not  want  to  cut  the  number  of 
people  on  Social  Security. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
said:  Let  us  say  there  is  a  12-percent 
growth  in  Social  Security  recipients.  I 
would  say  to  him,  perhaps  he  does  not 
have  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
budget.  There  is  not  going  to  be  a  12- 
percent  growth.  The  growth  in  Social 
Security  recipients  is  closer  to  2  to  3 
percent  every  year. 

Yes,  the  budget  is  inflation-driven 
but,  indeed,  so  is  the  budget  of  every 
household  and  every  business  in  this 
country. 

Just  in  order  to  display  the  fact  that 
a  program  like  Social  Security  will 
grow  in  numbers,  in  my  example  I  in- 
dicated that  a  new  child  was  bom  to 
that  family  and  therefore  the  spend- 
ing was  higher  in  the  succeeding  year. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
does  not  do  justice  to  this  amendment 
if  he  says  that  we  should  get  on  to  the 
serious  business  of  the  budget  and 
consider  this  to  not  be  a  part  of  that 
business. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  con- 
siders the  understanding  of  the  budget 
not  to  be  part  of  the  serious  business 
of  this  body,  then  that  is  regretful. 
However,  I  do. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  man- 
ager, the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  I»resident,  we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
if  it  is  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  I  just  wish  to  point  out 
the  current  services  baseline  attempts 
protects  the  American  people  from  in- 
flation. As  a  former  I»resident  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  seems  to 
admire  so  much  stated  on  one  occa- 
sion. President  Reagan,  and  I  quote 
him  precisely,  "Inflation  is  the  cruel- 
est  cut  of  all."  That  is  what  President 
Reagan  stated. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  cutting  Federal 
spending.  I  am  not  opposed  to  cutting 
Federal    programs.    Indeed,    we    are 


doing  that  in  this  present  budget  reso- 
lution. Nevertheless,  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  a  base  where  we  can  start 
from  with  regard  to  the  cut  which  will 
give  us  a  fair  evaluation  of  what  the 
effects  of  those  cuts  would  be. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  Senator  is 
prepared  to  yield  back  his. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  am  about  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President.  But  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that,  other 
than  the  programs  that  have  naturally 
declined,  such  as  agriculture,  please 
tell  me  one  program  where  we  plan 
under  current  services  to  spend  fewer 
dollars  next  year  than  we  did  this 
year.  We  may  be  spending  less  than 
the  baseline,  but  the  baseline  first 
raises  the  amount  that  is  going  to  be 
spent.  You  cut  from  that  baseline,  not 
from  the  spending  of  the  current  year. 

Mr.  SASSER.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  that  a  dollar  in  1989 
is  not  worth  the  same  dollar  in  1990. 
Would  my  friend  from  Minnesota  be 
willing  to  accept  payment  of  an  obliga- 
tion made  to  him  in  1980,  for  example, 
in  1990  dollars?  I  think  my  friend 
would  be  reluctant  to  do  that  because 
I  know  him  to  be  a  splendid  and  a  very 
successful  businessman.  The  purchas- 
ing power  of  those  dollars  would  have 
been  eroded  by  about  40  percent  in 
that  particular  decade.  That  is  the 
point  that  I  wish  to  convince  my 
friend  of  at  this  time.  However,  I 
think  I  am  not  being  very  successful, 
and  we  are  consuming  time  of  the 
Senate  here. 

Frankly,  we  have  Senators  waiting 
here.  Senator  Hollings  has  been  wait- 
ing since  2  o'clock.  Senator  Armstrong 
has  flown  in  from  out  of  town  to  offer 
an  amendment.  Other  Senators  are 
waiting,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment  and  proceed  further,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee that  he  has  made  exactly  my 
point.  I  pay  some  mortgages,  some  of 
them  predate  1980.  They  are  not  infla- 
tion adjusted  each  year.  I  am  still 
paying  off  in  the  same  dollars  that  I 
borrowed.  I  yield  for  a  moment  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  NIexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  take  a 
moment  and  say  to  my  friend.  Senator 
BoscHWiTz,  frankly  I,  too.  join  with 
the  chairman  saying  we  are  willing  to 
accept  your  amendment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  whether  or  not  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress or  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  ever  choose  to  adopt  a  budget 
policy  based  on  year-over-year  spend- 
ing or  not.  you  have  certainly  made  a 
very  good  point  here  today. 
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Frankly,  the  point  that  has  been 
most  disturbing  about  American  budg- 
eting, as  we  do  it,  is  that  we  constant- 
lys  tell  the  American  people  that  we 
have  cut  programs  when  what  we 
really  are  saying  is  that  we  expected 
them  all  to  grow  at  a  certain  level  and 
here  or  there  we  did  not  quite  let 
them  grow  as  much  as  we  had  expect- 
ed. I  do  not  think  that  is  normally  ac- 
cepted as  reducing  or  cutting  pro- 
grams. I  think  that  has  been  some- 
what misleading  to  the  American 
people  because  they  believe  on  the 
basis  of  rhetoric  of  the  past  6  or  8 
years  that  many  programs  which  have 
increased  substantially  have  actually 
decreased  each  and  every  year  of  the 
last  5,  6,  7,  or  8  years.  That  is  because 
we  start  the  discussion  with  the  public 
not  with  what  we  spent  last  year  or 
even  what  we  spent  last  year  plus 
automatic  increases  that  are  mandated 
by  law  which  I  believe  we  should  show. 
We  should  show  the  COLA'S.  They  are 
automatic.  We  should  even  show  Medi- 
care if  it  is  automatic,  but  frequently 
it  is  the  other  programs  of  Govern- 
ment that  we  automatically  assume  all 
will  grow  at  the  rate  of  inflation,  and 
then  If  we  do  not  do  that,  we  have  cut 
the  programs. 

I  really  believe  that  is  just  as  mis- 
leading to  the  American  people  as  it 
would  be  to  deceive  them  about  an  en- 
titlement program  that  has  to  increase 
because  new  additions  to  that  entitle- 
ment program  have  joined  the  entitle- 
ment group.  It  is  misleading  to  say 
Social  Security  should  not  increase 
when  you  know  more  people  are  being 
added  to  the  group  and  you  owe  them 
money  based  upon  their  entitlement 
commitment.  It  would  be  misleading 
not  to  show  that. 

So,  frankly.  I  believe  whatever  we 
can  do  to  made  sure  that  the  public 
understands  that  if  programs  go  up  4 
percent  when  inflation  was  4.1  percent 
that  we  have  not  cut  the  program 
from  the  previous  year  but  rather  that 
it  has  gone  up  4  percent  would  be  a 
much  fairer  approswjh. 

Now  because  budgeting  has  become 
very  complicated  and  we  have  all  kinds 
of  programs— education  is  forward 
funded  so  that  you  do  not  see  the  ex- 
penditure until  next  year— clearly,  you 
would  have  to  explain  that  it  is  a  real 
cut  not  to  show  the  automatic  increase 
required  by  the  program  that  is  al- 
ready funded.  Somewhere  in  the 
middle  is  a  happy  medium,  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  dis- 
service; I  believe  it  is  an  effort  in 
trying  to  make  sure  that  people  under- 
stand that  many  times  when  we  have 
spoken  of  cutting  programs,  we  are 
not  cutting  them  at  all.  Many  times 
when  we  spoke  of  reducing  the  deficit 
dramatically  by  cutting  programs,  we 
were  not  reducing  the  budget  nor  were 
we  cutting  programs. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  it.  I 
hope  he  will  accept  our  offer  to  accept 


this  amendment  so  we  can  proceed  to 
the  next  one.  He  will  have  prevailed 
by  our  accepting  it,  and  I  compliment 
him  for  it. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  10 
minutes  and  50  seconds  remaining  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

So   the    amendment   (No.    89)   was 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

8iKTC6(i  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  90 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer,  Senator  Robb  of 
Virginia;  Senator  Exon  of  Nebraska; 
and  Senator  Conrad  of  North  Dsikota, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings],  for  himself,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Exoh, 
and  Mr.  Conrad,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  90. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed in  today's  Record  under  "Amend- 
ments Submitted.") 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
enthusiastic  about  this  amendment; 
like  the  Mafia,  I  have  made  my  col- 
leagues an  offer  they  cannot  refuse. 
The  reason  this  proposed  freeze  is  an 
offer  they  cannot  refuse  is  because  the 
alternative  is  new  taxes.  I  am  against 
taxes,  you  are  against  taxes,  every- 
body is  against  taxes.  That  is  testified 
to  by  none  other  than  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  ranking 
member,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  majority 
leader  and  the  heads  of  the  Finance 
and  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
They  had  40  days  and  40  nights,  ac- 
cording to  our  distinguished  chairman, 
and  they  came  up  with  a  revenue 
figure  of  $14.2  billion.  So  I  have  taken 
that  $14.2  billion  and  added  it  to  a 
freeze  at  the  outlay  level  of  this  par- 
ticular  year,   and   we   come   in   with 


honest  deficit  reduction  figures  at  the 
CBO  level  of  $100  billion,  complying 
with  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

We  take  care  of  Medicare.  In  our 
freeze,  we  have  the  very  same  Medi- 
care figure  agreed  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  leaders  in  both  Houses. 
In  a  similar  fashion  we  have  taken 
care  of  Social  Security.  We  have  been 
realistic,  and  yet  we  still  save  some  $32 
billion. 

But  the  Presidential  agreement,  the 
Bush  agreement— I  am  tempted  to  call 
it  a  conspiracy  because  they  came  out 
calling  it  a  $47  billion  spending  cut 
when  in  essence— and  I  will  prove  it  to 
you  with  Congressional  Budget  Office 
figures— it  amounts  to  a  $59.9  billion 
spending  increase. 

That  is  what  we  have.  The  question 
is.  Are  we  going  to  get  back  on  the 
wagon?  They  complain  about  drugs 
and  Mayor  Barry  and  what  a  danger- 
ous place  Washington  is.  The  biggest 
drug  menace  that  we  have  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  is  right  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congress— it  is  the  deficit  drug  that  we 
have  been  nipping  on  now  for  a  good 
10  years.  We  have  had  moments  of 
getting  on  the  wagon.  I  remember 
when  President  Carter  was  defeated  in 
1980.  Our  House  colleagues— Senator 
DoMENici  will  remember  it  dramatical- 
ly—could not  even  pronounce  the  word 
"reconciliation."  In  fact,  they  would 
not  even  talk  about  it  because  it  was  a 
cut  in  spending. 

I  went  to  President  Carter  and  said. 
"Look,  as  a  Democratic  President,  you 
are  going  to  leave  the  largest  budget 
deficit  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  larger  than  what  you  inherited 
from  President  Ford."  He  said,  "What 
was  the  Ford  deficit  when  I  came  to 
office?"  I  said,  "$66  billion."  He  said. 
"What  is  the  1980  deficit  projected  to 
be?"  I  said.  "The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  projected  a  $75  bil- 
lion deficit."  He  said.  "We  can't  let  it 
happen."  The  White  House  crowd  was 
over  there  in  an  election  year  just 
dishing  out  the  money  for  reelection.  I 
said.  "You  leave  it  to  me  and  we  will 
get  a  cut.  It  is  called  reconciliation." 

I  went  to  my  good,  distinguished,  lib- 
eral friends.  Senator  Magnuson  of 
Washington,  Senator  Culver  of  Iowa. 
Senator  Church  of  Idaho.  Senator 
Bayh  of  Indiana,  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  Senator  McGrov- 
em  of  South  Dakota,  and  said,  "Now, 
you  can't  leave  this  Democratic  record. 
We  have  got  to  get  on  the  wagon  here 
and  at  last  have  a  deficit  reduction. 
After  all  the  talk,  we  at  least  ought  to 
have  a  deficit  reduction  under  Presi- 
dent Carter's  administration,"  and  we 
did.  In  December  1980,  we  passed  the 
first  reconciliation  spending  cut,  bring- 
ing the  deficit  down  to  $58.7  billion.  At 
least  the  deficit  was  coming  back  down 
in  the  right  direction. 

We  had  another  lucid  interval  under 
the   leadership   of   our   distinguished 
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majority  leader  at  the  time,  in  1982, 
Senator  Howard  Baker.  We  had  en- 
dured all  of  Idnds  of  shenanigans  in 
1981.  I  had  voted  for  spending  cuts 
and  against  tax  cuts,  trying  to  hold 
the  line.  By  1982,  Senator  Baker  of 
Tennessee  said,  "Senator  Hollincs,  to- 
morrow morning  you  present  your 
freeze  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  help  you 
over  on  this  side  of  the  aisle." 

I  did.  and  by  12  o'clock  Don  Regan, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had 
blasted  it  out  of  the  water  and  we  were 
back  on  that  old  deficit  barleycorn  one 
more  time.  We  started  drinking  again, 
started  spending  all  over  on  that  defi- 
cit drug. 

Then  we  had  another  exercise  in  dis- 
cipline by  the  Republicans  themselves. 
They  tried  their  best  in  1985.  and  they 
put  in  a  spending  freeze  somewhat 
similar  to  several  we  had  on  the  floor 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  even  freezing 
Social  Security.  Yet  now  we  are  back 
to  what  President  Bush  calls  wonder- 
land financing.  President  Bush  came 
to  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
and  he  said.  "They  have  wonderland 
financing  in  Washington."  It  was  best 
described  by  Senator  Ritdicah  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  the  other  day  said, 
"in  Washington  it  is  the  only  place 
where  a  man  asks  for  a  $10,000  pay  in- 
crease, he  is  awarded  only  a  $5,000  in- 
crease, and  the  next  morning  in  the 
Washington  Post  they  carry  it  as  a 
$5,000  pay  cut"— wonderland  financ- 
ing. 

But  we  did  have  that  lucid  interval 
of  discipline  in  the  early  fall  of  1985. 
At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
brought  in  Senator  Wilson  from  Cali- 
fornia with  the  freeze.  It  was  a  49-to- 
49  vote,  and  do  you  know  what?  They 
had  to  bring  in  the  Vice  President, 
who  is  now  our  distinguished  Presi- 
dent, and  he  voted  for  a  freeze. 

So  today  I  have  an  offer  the  Senate 
cannot  refuse.  President  Bush  in  that 
crucial  moment  in  1985— and  I  am  sure 
he  is  ju5t  as  disciplined  now  and  wants 
to  stay  on  the  wagon— voted  for  the 
freeze  and  the  cuts  that  you  are  going 
to  hear  complaints  about  momentari- 
ly. 

But  in  1985,  of  course.  President 
Reagan  invited  Speaker  O'Neill  to  the 
White  House.  They  had  a  little  toddy, 
went  outside  the  Oval  Office,  sat  un- 
derneath the  oak  tree.  I  can  hear  him 
telling  the  story.  Speaker  O'Neill  said, 
"I'll  protect  your  defense,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  you  will  protect  Social  Securi- 
ty," and  that  ended  that  fleeting 
moment  of  sobriety. 

Thereupon,  we  came  with  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  and  we  caused  a  stir 
in  this  body.  We  had  a  Sunday  session. 
We  had  around-the-clock  sessions. 
around-the-weekend  sessions,  and  we 
got  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  in  and. 
yes,  we  did  cut  down  deficits  from 
some  $221  billion  to  $150  billion  in 
1986  and  1987.  We  went  in  the  right 
direction.  We  did  not  cause  a  recession 


with  a  $70  billion  cut.  What  we  did  do 
was  to  show  how  this  budget  is  so  in- 
flated and  cushioned.  We  were  doing 
pretty  good  until  everyone  in  Decem- 
ber 1987  began  looking  ahead  to  the 
1988  election.  Our  leaders  went  over  to 
the  White  House  with  President 
Reagan  and  they  had  that  summit 
meeting.  They  were  very  proud  of  that 
summit  agreement,  and  I  have  the 
record  here  to  remind  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  our 
Budget  Committee  and  the  former 
chairman  of  our  Budget  Committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  called  it  the  most  significant 
initiative  in  the  history  of  the  budget 
process. 

Well,  we  are  hearing  that  same 
thing  now,  over  and  over  again.  As 
President  Reagan  says,  "Here  we  go 
again."  They  came  out  of  the  summit 
meeting,  supposedly  cutting,  to 
comply  with  Granun-Rudman-Hol- 
lings.  Yet,  last  year  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  was  supposed  to  have  been 
$108  billion.  It  was  $155  billion.  This 
year  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
it  was  supposed  to  t}e  $72  billion.  It  is 
now  running  at  $164  billion,  and  now 
even  John  Sununu  is  acknowledging 
on  a  weekend  TV  show  that  the  deficit 
may  hit  $175  billion. 

So  the  White  House  is  looking  for 
that  budget  deficit  to  go  up,  up,  and 
away.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  says  $159  billion  yet  you  have 
$7  billion  in  asset  sales  that  are  not 
scored  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings, you  will  have  $7  billion  in  higher 
spending  on  the  savings  and  loan 
crisis.  So  that  is  $173  billion.  And  you 
have  additional  interest  costs  they  say 
are  going  up  a  good  $8  billion.  So  that 
is  $181  billion.  And  we  are  taking  bil- 
lions from  trust  funds.  Social  Security, 
airport  and  airways,  highway  trust 
fund.  Federal  finance  banks.  Medicare 
trust  funds,  totaling  $122  billion  this 
year.  So  the  minute  that  I  appear  on 
the  floor,  they  all  talk  about  current 
services.  "We  are  going  to  cut  Social 
Security."  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  do  not  give 
me  those  arguments,  and  do  not  give 
me  one  on  finance.  We  are  spending  at 
the  moment  $300-and-some  billion 
more  than  we  are  taking  in.  We  are  on 
a  binge  with  the  same  old  deficit  bar- 
leycorn. We  have  fallen  off  the  wagon. 
We  are  nipping  that  bottle.  And  here 
we  go  with  yet  another  summit  agree- 
ment. 

Heavens  to  Bob,  we  have  switched 
from  deficit  barleycorn  to  Bushmills 
voodoo.  I  am  using  the  President's 
words.  You  know,  you  would  not  use 
that  language  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  when  you  quote  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  you  like  to 
think  you  are  correct,  dignified,  and 
proper— Bushmills  voodoo.  Here  we 
are  going  to  cut  $47  billion  in  spend- 
ing,    they     say,     when     it     actually 


amounts  to  an  increase  of  $59.9  billion. 
I  will  show  them  the  CBO  figures. 

We  saw  the  Exon  amendment  of  our 
principal  cosponsor  approved  yester- 
day. Hereafter,  it  said,  let  us  use  CBO 
figures  when  we  pass  bills  in  the 
Senate,  and  why  do  we  not  act  with 
the  sense  of  the  Senate?  That  is  all  we 
need  do.  When  we  come  to  the  chal- 
lenges and  the  difficult  ones,  we  act 
like  the  Senate  is  some  far  off  mysti- 
cal disembodied  force,  making  pro- 
nouncements from  some  far-off  land. 
They  say  we  will  bite  the  bullet  later 
this  year  or  next  year,  we  will  admon- 
ish them  to  do  the  hard  Job  of  raising 
revenues  and  cutting  the  budget,  yet 
we  know  not  who  they  are.  It  is  sheer 
nonsense. 

I  tried  again  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  with  a  measure  in  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  had  support  in  1987  with 
8  votes,  bipartisan,  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  only  needed  13  to  pass  it. 
Likewise,  I  had  8  votes  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  for  a  value  added  tax.  I  intro- 
duced it  again  this  year  in  my  attempt 
to  be  realistic.  You  cannot  do  it  with- 
out taxes.  You  cannot  do  it.  If  you 
could,  I  would  be  at  the  front  of  that 
line.  I  am  like  anybody  else  in  public 
office.  I  have  been  there  40  years,  not 
because  I  am  in  love  with  taxes  but  be- 
cause I  am  in  love  with  government.  I 
like  goverrunent  to  work,  to  work  hon- 
estly and  realistically. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  bothers 
me.  We  get  a  fellow  who  lies  to  the 
Congress,  and  we  try  him  as  a  common 
criminal  down  here  in  the  court,  but 
when  the  Congress  lies  to  the  people, 
we  get  the  good  government  award. 
That  sham  has  to  stop. 

So  I  proposed  a  tax.  It  is  now  in  the 
Finance  Committee.  It  is  dedicated,  al- 
located by  law,  copper-fastened, 
cannot  be  spent  except  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  the  debt.  There  is  a  trust 
fund.  If  we  approve  it,  a  5-percent 
VAT  exempting  food,  housing,  and 
health  care,  you  can  get  $70  billion. 
Yet  even  putting  in  $70  billion,  the 
debt  grows,  and  it  will  take  until  the 
year  2023  to  get  us  out  of  the  red. 

You  see  our  real  dilemma  is  the  lack 
of  common  sense  here.  We  are  spend- 
ing money,  and  the  biggest  expendi- 
ture of  all,  $20  billion  more  this  year 
and  estimated  to  be  $25  billion  more 
next  year,  as  a  result  of  the  jump  in 
interest  costs.  So  Dick  Cheney  over  in 
Defense  cuts  defense  by  $10  billion. 
We  have  not  done  anything.  We  are 
still  spending  $15  billion  beyond  that 
in  higher  interest  costs.  Yet,  if  we 
could  just  enact  a  VAT  tax  tied  to  a 
trust  fund  to  get  the  deficit  and  debt 
down,  we  could  save  that  $20  billion 
increment,  that  jump  in  interest  costs, 
and  spend  that  $20  billion  on  savings 
and  loan,  housing,  science,  education, 
and  women,  infant  and  children  feed- 
ing, research  and  medicine,  cancer  and 
AIDS.  We  could  go  right  on  down  the 
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list  of  programs  which  we  give  rheto- 
ric but  no  money. 

That  is  what  I  would  hope  to  do.  I 
wrote  of  this  dilemma  in  the  "Out- 
look" section  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  past  weekend.  My  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Senator  Riegle,  was  kind 
enough  to  put  it  in  the  Record. 

I  am  fully  ready,  willing,  and  able, 
rather  than  cutting  as  they  want  to 
talk  about  from  current  services,  to 
put  in  taxes,  and  I  have  introduced  a 
VAT  tax  to  do  just  that.  But  I  could 
not  get  any  support  particularly  in  the 
light  of  the  President's  pledge  that  he 
is  going  to  veto  any  tax.  Likewise,  you 
cannot  expect  all  the  Members  in  the 
House  who  are  running  for  reelection 
to  throw  themselves  on  a  tax  sword 
when  they  know  it  is  going  to  be 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

So  I  understand  that.  So  barring 
that,  I  must  resort  to  this  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Bennett 
Johnston,  has  proposed  shock  treat- 
ment to  get  us  off  this  deficit  barley- 
corn. Now  it  is  Bushmills  voodoo.  Take 
a  little  nip  more  of  the  Bushmills 
voodoo  up  here,  and  it  makes  you  feel 
good  all  over.  Senator  Johnston  pro- 
posed that  we  premise  the  budget  res- 
olution on  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  level  of  sequester  or  cut,  and 
report  the  budget  out  for  the  various 
functions.  Then  when  Congress  and 
the  President  see  we  are  going  to  cut 
$23  billion  from  defense  and  $21  bil- 
lion from  domestic  progrsuns.  Then 
they  will  see  that  it  is  ridiculous,  and 
we  will  finally  cut  out  the  game  of  "no 
new  taxes,"  "no  new  taxes." 

I  tried,  Mr.  President,  with  Dick 
Darman  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I 
realized  the  President's  pledge.  I  said. 
"Mr.  Darman,  the  thing  to  do  is  let 
the  President  come  here  in  JaJiuary 
and  challenge  us  in  the  Congress."  I 
said  let  the  President  say  "I  have  the 
responsibility,  you  in  the  Congress 
give  me  the  authority."  We  have  to 
stop  the  game  of  "government  by  ca- 
pitulation," at  midnight  before  the 
Government  closes  down  giving  the 
President  $630  billion  in  spending, 
take  it  or  leave  it,  Mr.  President.  That, 
too,  is  sheer  nonsense. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Darman,  challenge  us 
to  give  the  President  the  authority.  I 
think  we  could  do  it  maybe  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  confident  the  House 
would  do  it. 

Give  them  a  deadline  of  March  15, 
and  by  March  15,  blame  the  Congress 
and  say  that  it  would  not  give  the 
President  the  authority.  The  Presi- 
dent could  say,  "I  made  the  pledge.  I 
have  the  responsibility,  and  all  we  can 
do,  to  be  honest,  is  go  for  revenues." 
Then  we  could  have  moved  forward  to- 
gether not  necessarily  with  a  value- 
added  tax.  but  perhaps  with  an  oU 
import  fee  or  any  of  several  other  pos- 
sibilities. But,  of  course,  the  White 
House  did  not  take  that  approach. 
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After  I  tried  the  Bennett  Johnston 
shock,  I  came  back  to  the  freeze.  We 
went  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  for  truth  in  budgeting,  and  we 
have  all  agreed  over  the  years  that 
their  figures  are  more  nearly  correct 
than  even  the  Blue  Chip  forecasters. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
done  a  conscientious  job.  We  proposed 
a  freeze  because  we  sought  to  put  ev- 
erybody into  a  comer,  the  Mafia  way. 
where  they  could  not  refuse.  Now,  we 
have  adopted  their  Social  Security 
number,  and  in  trying  to  get  their 
Medicare  number,  I  had  to  do  a  little 
cutting  elsewhere;  namely,  $1.4  billion 
in  defense. 

Now.  my  freeze,  on  the  CBO  base- 
line, cuts  defense  $1.4  billion.  The  bi- 
partisan agreement  increases  defense. 
You  can  see  why  President  Bush's 
team  agreed  to  this  one.  They  increase 
defense  $2.5  billion,  and  if  you  look  at 
the  budget  authority  figure,  it  is 
nearer  to  a  $5  billion  increase.  They 
lowballed  the  outlaying  figure.  They 
highballed  the  budget  authority 
figure.  That  is  part  of  the  fancy  dance 
and  the  Bushmill  voodoo. 

With  that.  I  have  to  acknowledge  a 
defense  cut  of  $1.4  billion,  but  I  do 
that  with  no  regret  in  the  context  of 
Secretary  Cheney's  $10  billion  cut. 
Here  comes  a  Secretary  and  he  says,  "I 
am  going  to  cut  17,000  troops;  I  am 
going  to  lay  up  all  these  ships  over 
here  and  get  rid  of  the  V-22  Osprey.  I 
am  going  to  get  rid  of  the  F-14.  He  has 
gone  on  the  wagon  over  there  now.  We 
have  got  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
the  wagon,  bless  his  soul.  Now  we  have 
him  off  of  Bushmills,  and  if  he  will 
spend  one  more  weekend  off,  we  can 
save  another  $10  billion. 

I  am  saving  $1.4  billion  in  travel  and 
a  hiring  freeze.  For  my  hiring  freeze,  I 
rely  on  the  best  of  authorities,  Barry 
Goldwater  of  Arizona.  Senator  Gold- 
water,  many  a  late  evening  I  listened 
to  him  with  tremendous  interest,  and 
he  said,  if  he  had  learned  one  thing 
about  the  Department  of  Defense,  it  is 
that  the  Pentagon  is  run  by  all  the  ci- 
vilians that  just  fall  over  each  other.  I 
heard  Pete  Kosada  describe  it  better. 
Lieutenant  General  Kosada  of  the  8th 
Air  Force,  he  came  into  National  Air- 
port right  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
and  he  had  never  seen  the  Pentagon, 
the  largest  office  building  in  the 
world,  and  driving  past  he  turned  to 
the  taxi  driver  and  he  asked,  "My 
heavens,  how  many  work  in  a  building 
like  that?" 

"Well,"  the  taxi  driver  said  without 
batting  an  eye,  "about  half." 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  look  to  see  the 
figures,  because  when  President 
Reagan  came  in.  we  all  cut  our  budg- 
ets 10  percent.  We  cut  your  budget 
from  Virginia,  mine  from  South  Caro- 
lina, the  President's  budget,  the  FBI 
budget.  We  cut  the  drug  budget;  we 
cut  all  except  one.  If  you  look  over 
there,  between  1981  and  right  now. 
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they  have  increased  civilian 
employment  by  115,000. 

So  then  I  asked  the  Comptroller, 
"How  many  DOD  civilians  are  we 
going  to  lose  as  a  result  of  attrition?" 
We  do  not  want  to  be  traumatic  or  pu- 
nitive. He  says,  "80,000  will  come  up 
for  retirement  and  leave  this  year."  I 
said,  "What  about  a  50,000  cut  from 
these  headquarters  and  different 
staffs?  Let  them  just  handle  it  by  at- 
trition, they  can  still  rehire  30,000. 
That  would  be  no  problem  at  all." 

So  that  is  where  we  propose  to  save 
$1.4  billion  from  defense.  And,  of 
course,  I  now  have  the  commendation 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Sen- 
ator DoBiENici.  who  commended  Sena- 
tor Arlen  Specter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
yesterday  afternoon  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  for  his  ingenious  discovery 
of  travel  savings  for  State  prisons. 

I  do  not  want  to  misquote  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico.  He 
said  that  he  agreed  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  State  prisons 
were  a  State  responsibility,  and  the 
Federal  prisons  are  our  responsibility, 
and  you  can  bet  your  boots  that  the 
90-some  people  who  voted  for  that 
thing  felt  they  voted  for  Federal  pris- 
ons. 

I  happen  to  handle  Federal  prisons, 
and  we  have  60  percent  overcrowding. 
I  need  money  and,  yes.  I  am  increasing 
nine  of  those  prisons,  putting  in  two 
new  ones,  building  a  metropolitan 
prison  in  one  city,  and  I  am  taking 
every  dollar  I  can  get  my  hands  on, 
but  not  for  the  States.  My  State  is 
building  prisons;  Georgia  is  building 
prisons;  Virginia  is;  and  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  that. 

But  at  least  on  finding  that  travel 
paid  10  percent  there,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee 
thought  it,  yesterday  afternoon,  less 
than  24  hours  ago,  a  very  salient,  salu- 
tary initiative,  and  he  commended  the 
Senator.  I  hope  he  will  commend  me 
because  I  am  trying  to  follow  his  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  like  to  indi- 
cate to  the  Senator  that  I  have  been 
misquoted  a  number  of  times  by  him 
already  today,  but  on  this  one,  I  just 
choose  to  say  that  I  made  it  very  clear, 
when  I  talked  about  that  amendment, 
that  it  was  up  to  the  appropriators  to 
decide,  but  that  I  would  accept  his 
amendment  on  the  basis  that  he  was 
trying  to  establish  policy  that  we 
needed  more,  rather  than  less,  and  his 
subcommittee  for  the  funding  of  the 
issues  that  you  have  raised. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
demur  from  that  misquoting,  because 
I  have  been  very  careful  to  quote  prop- 
erly. I  will  give  you  the  quote  on  this 
one. 
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On  page  7918  of  yesterday's 
Record,  I  quote  Senator  Domenici: 

My  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  hms 
found  an  interesting  way  to  do  it,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  it. 

Over  on  the  previous  page,  on  page 
7919  again  quoting  Senator  Domen- 
ici: 

Now.  having  said  that,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  telling  us  this:  He 
has  been  saying  that  we  cannot  build  State 
prisons  because  that  is  their  problem. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  So  I  gladly  apolo- 
gize, if  I  ever  misquoted,  but  there  is 
the  Record,  and  it  is  not  a  misquote. 
That  is  why  I  went  to  the  Record,  be- 
cause having  the  responsibility  of  the 
Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee  of  Appropria- 
tions, and  struggling,  as  we  have,  I 
wanted  to  be  dead  sure  that  we  could 
get  every  dollar.  I  was  wondering 
where  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia was  finding  a  lot  of  money  for  Fed- 
eral prisons  that  we  could  not  find.  I 
found  out  he  was  not  finding  a  dime 
for  Federal  prisons.  He  was  finding  it 
for  State  prisons. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  heart  of  my 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  we  talie 
care  of  Social  Security.  We  take  care 
of  Medicare.  We  have  the  same  reve- 
nue figures  as  the  bipartisan  agree- 
ment, as  I  have  said  before.  We  have, 
the  cut  in  defense,  which  is  not  trau- 
matic at  all.  and  could  easily  be  agreed 
to,  because  the  Secretary  of  IDefense  is 
receiving  even  more  money. 

I  did  quote  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  baclt  in  1987. 

And  on  page  18661  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  Monday,  December  21, 
1987,  I  quote  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  most  significant  reduction  in  the  defi- 
cit of  actual  action  of  the  Congress  that  we 
have  had  in  the  history  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess. 

These  are  actual  quotes,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  hearing  now  and,  yes. 
again  when  they  say  they  cut  the  defi- 
cit $47  billion  they  increase  spending 
by  $59.9  billion.  You  cannot  live  with 
that.  You  cannot  come  with  all  of 
these  monkeyshines  of  putting  the 
savings  and  loan  off  budget,  put  the 
post  office  off  budget,  accelerate  your 
agricultural  payments  this  year  in- 
stead of  next  year,  and  right  on  down 
the  list  of  5.5-percent  interest  rates  by 
October,  and  then  go  back  home  and 
say  we  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
would  realize  that  my  amendment 
makes  no  claim  to  solve  the  problem. 
All  it  does  is  get  us  back  on  the  wagon. 
If  we  can  get  back  on  this  wagon  and 
save  $32  billion,  I  think  not  only  will 
we  meet  the  targets  but  we  will  begin 
to  effect  the  discipline  that  we  had 
not  yet  effected. 

Our  negotiators  came  back  and  said 
you  know  by  summer  they  are  going  to 
negotiate  and  get  down  to  brass  tacks. 


We  asked  what  did  the  President  say 
to  that.  They  said  the  President  said 
nothing.  I  said,  wait  a  minute,  now.  I 
might  go  along  even  with  some  mon- 
keyshine  figures  if  you  got  a  commit- 
ment from  the  President  that  we  are 
all  going  to  put  our  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  here  and  begin  to  do  something. 
We  would  never  have  passed  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  without  President 
Reagan's  support.  Give  the  distin- 
guished former  President  credit.  He 
held  the  line  for  us.  We  held  the  line 
over  here.  We  have  had  14  votes  up 
and  down  on  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings.  Not  only  the  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans, the  majority  of  the  Demo- 
crats have  voted  for  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings. 

But  intended  as  a  sword,  it  is  now 
being  used  as  a  shield. 

As  one  of  the  principal  authors.  I 
cannot  go  along.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
along.  I  do  not  want  taxes  but  you 
have  to  be  honest  in  public  office  and 
no  one  in  good  true  public  service  can 
go  along  with  these  shenanigans  and 
say  they  have  done  the  job  and  go 
back  home  and  say,  "I  did  something 
about  deficit  reduction,"  and  make 
these  talks  about  how  we  have  got  to 
get  hold  of  ourselves. 

Let  us  get  back  on  the  wagon  and 
get  off  this  Bushmills  voodoo  that 
they  put  us  back  on  again,  this  non- 
sense of  "a  deal  is  a  deal,"  "support 
the  President,"  "support  the  leader- 
ship." For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  sup- 
port the  people. 

If  we  can  pass  this  amendment,  we 
can  save  that  interest  cost  and  put 
that  money  into  the  programs,  and  I 
am  willing  to  stand  up  here  on  drug 
education,  willing  to  stand  up  here  on 
the  FBI,  willing  to  stand  up  here  on 
child  care,  and  say  here  are  the  dollars 
and  here  are  the  taxes. 

I  will  put  a  tax  after  every  one  of 
those  programs  and  support  them  and 
bet  my  political  career  on  them. 

But  what  we  are  doing  is  engaging  in 
another  copout. 

Let  me  at  this  time,  Mr.  President, 
yield  the  floor  to  any  of  these  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  talk.  I  appreci- 
ate the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Do  I  have  control? 
Senator  Sasser  has. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  controlling  the  time 
in  favor  of  his  amendment.  I  assume 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  speaking 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  the  time  necessary.  I  am  confi- 
dent if  we  nm  short  a  little  bit  here  we 
can  get  some  from  our  distinguished 
leader  from  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  friend  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
prime  cosponsor  of  the  freeze  budget 
alternative  that  has  just  been  offered. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
myself  have  stood  together  frequently 
on  this  floor  in  the  last  decade  on  such 
proposals.  I  hope  this  time  we  can  per- 
suade acceptance. 

The  budget  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  I  put  forward  per- 
mits a  full  COLA  adjustment  for 
Social  Security  and  Civil  Service  and 
railroad  and  military  retirees  and  uses 
the  same  revenue  assumptions  of  the 
leadership  package. 

It  provides  for  restrained  but  ade- 
quate growth  in  the  Medicare  account 
and  freezes  all  other  programs.  This 
package  fully  meets  in  an  honest  and 
an  up  front  manner  the  promised 
budget  deficit  targets  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law  and  reduces  the 
deficit  in  1990  to  $100  billion  using 
Congressional  Budget  Office  economic 
and  technical  assumptions. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  alterna- 
tive is  the  true  flexible  freeze  budget. 
Appropriators  can  make  room  for  new 
initiatives  by  trading  in  older  pro- 
grams which  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness. For  a  number  of  years.  Sena- 
tor Rollings  and  I  have  come  to  this 
floor  to  put  forward  tough,  but  fair 
budget  freeze  proposals  to  significant- 
ly reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

Today,  this  action  is  needed  more 
than  ever  before.  I  hope  it  is  not  too 
late. 

The  amendment  I  offered  yesterday 
to  the  leadership  package  revealed 
that  the  nonpartisan  Congressional 
Budget  Office  would  estimate  the 
leadership  package's  1990  budget  defi- 
cit to  be  $109  billion  and  the  1992 
budget  deficit  to  be  $135  billion.  The 
1992  figure  is  a  full  $107  billion  over 
the  level  promised  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law. 

If  implemented,  the  leadership  pack- 
age makes  only  a  modest  reduction  in 
the  deficit  for  1990  but  it  ignores,  Mr. 
President,  the  huge  deficits  that 
return  in  1991  and  1992.  The  question 
can  be  asked,  where  are  we  going,  how 
fast  are  we  spinning  our  wheels,  and 
what  kind  of  a  stop  are  we  going  to 
come  to  the  next  year  and  the  year 
after  that? 

The  Hollings-Exon  freeze  budget 
gives  the  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
hold  the  line  on  spending  and  begin  in 
this  nonelection  year  the  difficult 
action  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  move 
toward  the  needed  reduction  in  the  na- 
tional debt. 

During  the  1988  Presidential  cam- 
paign, the  concept  which  Senator  Rol- 
lings and  I  so  vigorously  promoted 
over  the  years  had  finally  entered  the 
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mainstream  of  political  debate  at  long 
last.  The  "flexible  freeze"  was  the 
promise  of  the  Republican  ticket; 
"freeae"  rhetoric  filled  the  President's 
budget  speech  and  the  President  in  his 
budget  submission,  condemned  the 
budget  "wonderland"— that  is  the 
President's  word— where  an  increase  is 
described  as  a  cut. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  delighted  to 
have  President  Bush  and  presumably 
his  Republican  partisans  come  onto 
the  frozen  budget  ground  so  long 
staked  out  by  Senator  Hoixings  and 
myself.  Early  this  year  when  the 
President's  "new  breeze"  was  blowing, 
it  brought  with  it  a  chill  of  excitement 
that  there  would  at  last  progress  to  be 
made  on  the  deficit.  The  President 
was  talking  our  language.  It  was  a  sort 
of  "freeze-economics." 

Now  that  the  spring  breezes  are 
blowing  warmer  however,  the  hope  of 
serious  deficit  reduction  has  begun  to 
melt.  The  hope  of  serious  deficit  re- 
duction just  has  been  forgotten.  Some- 
where along  the  way,  the  President 
wondered  or  wandered  into  the  budget 
"wonderland"  himself  that  he  so  elo- 
quently condemned  and  the  Presi- 
dent's so-called  'flexible  freeze"  sud- 
denly acquired  far,  more  "flex"  than 

With  the  HoUings-Exon  budget  plan 
the  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  put 
the  chill  on  this  runaway  budget  proc- 
ess. It  reminds  me  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  when  he  promised  to  make 
some  significant  strides  in  this  area 
and  it  does  what  the  President  prom- 
ised then,  Mr.  President,  and  that 
simply  is  to  take  tough  action  that  is 
needed  and  demanded  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

If  the  Senate  votes  to  hold  the  Ime 
on  spending,  there  is  a  realistic  chance 
of  bringing  the  deficit  under  the  $100 
billion  figure  in  1990.  If  the  Congress 
approves  the  leadership  package,  I 
guarantee,  that  the  deficit  for  1990 
when  fully  counted  and  calculated  will 
far  exceed  even  the  Gramm-Rudman 
cushion  level  of  $110  billion. 

Make  no  mistake  that  a  freeze 
budget  will  do  all  of  this  by  itself,  that 
it  is  magic. 

But,  the  freeze  budget  will  require 
shared  sacrifice  and  difficult  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
elected  100  Senators  to  make  those 
difficult  decisions.  This  budget  will 
also  require  expert  management  from 
the  new  administration  to  squeeze 
even  more  service  out  of  last  year's 
dollar. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  proposal 
does  for  the  Federal  Government 
what  any  family  or  business  would  do 
when  faced  with  a  budget  shortfall.  It 
stops  the  Increases  in  spending.  That 
is  number  one.  Why  carmot  the  Feder- 
al Government  do  what  common  sense 

dictates?  ^  .     w  ^    ♦ 

As  an  advocate  of  truth  in  budget- 
ing I  must  be  truthful  about  even  this 


freeze  proposal.  Will  the  HoUings- 
Exon  freeze  solve  the  budget  crisis?  It 
will  not,  but  it  will  be  a  legitimate  $46 
billion  step  in  the  right  direction.  Will 
the  HoUings-Exon  freeze  be  easy  to 
implement?  It  will  not,  but  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  progressively  imple- 
ment this  plan  than  to  wait  for  a  fi- 
nancial crisis  to  force  even  more  dras- 
tic action  in  the  future  when  we  might 
be  in  a  period  where  we  would  be  so 
mesmeriz<id  that  we  would  not  be  able 
to  take  constructive  action. 

While  the  HoUings-Exon  budget  is 
not  perfect,  it  is  a  significant  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and,  Mr.  President, 
not  unlike  what  the  two  of  us  and 
others  have  proposed  time  and  time 
again,  so  far  without  success,  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  last 

Will  the  Hollings-Exon  freeze  make 
everyone  happy?  I  can  guarantee  you 
that  it  will  not,  but  it  fairly  shares  the 
sacrifices  of  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  Senate  leadership  and  es- 
pecially the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Budget  Conunittee  that  are  pre- 
senting this  budget  to  us.  I  realize  that 
they  worked  hard  to  produce  a  com- 
promise budget  with  the  President. 
But  this  amendment  simply  offers  an- 
other path,  a  much  more  realistic 
path,  I  suggest,  to  do  what  I  think 
most  of  us  would  like  to  do.  It  offers 
deficit  reduction  over  deficit  consump- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  sum  up  by  saying  this  amendment 
offers  real  opportunity  to  honestly 
meet  the  deficit  target  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law.  I  challenge 
every  Member  in  this  body  who  has 
decried  Federal  deficits  to  step  for- 
ward and  vote  for  this  proposal.  It  is 
the  only  alternative  which  seriously 
attacks  the  deficit.  It  is  the  only  alter- 
native to  hold  the  line  on  Federal 
spending.  It  is  the  only  amendment  to 
restore  fiscal  sanity  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  vote  for  the  freeze  budget  is  a  vote 
for  fiscal  restraint. 

I  thought  it  was  interesting.  Mr. 
President,  to  learn  the  difficult  task 
that  all  of  us  face  and  certainly  people 
like  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, my  good  friend  from  Tennes- 
see and  the  ranking  Republican  there- 
of, my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico. 
If  they  could  have  heard  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  beat 
up  on  the  four  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
Armed  Services  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  this  morning;  they  were 
literally  beat  up  on  because  every 
project  that  they  in  almost  every  in- 
stance had  reluctantly  agreed  to  go 
along  with  because  of  the  budget  con- 
straints, every  Senator  there  had  some 
pet  project  for  the  most  part  that 
should  remain  in.  They  were  literally 
beat  to  death  on  the  V-22  Osprey  situ- 
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ation.  How  can  you  possibly  justify 
cutting  out  the  Osprey?  I  think  an  ex- 
cellent case  can  be  made  for  the 
Osprey  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  it  go,  too. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  made  a  deci- 
sion and  it  was  a  tough  decision  for 
him.  It  was  not  supported  as  a  priority 
for  cuts  by  any  of  those  people  sitting 
there. 

Therein  lies  the  very,  very  difficult 
problem  that  we  have.  Everybody 
wants  to  cut  the  budget  in  somebody 
else's  bailiwick  or  something  that 
somebody  else  has  supported  that  the 
individual  Senator  lias  not. 

Therefore,  the  freeze  proposal  we 
put  before  you  today  is  a  tough,  tough 
call.  But  it  is  an  important  step  and 
the  only  step  that  I  can  see  on  the  ho- 
rizon if  we  want  to  do  something 
about  this  more  than  what  the  leader- 
ship package,  negotiated  with  the 
President,  has  done.  And  I  do  not 
think  it  does  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
is  on  his  feet  and  I  assume  he  intends 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Chairman  how 
much  time  is  remaining  to  the  propo- 
nents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  13  minutes  and  28  seconds  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
defer  to  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  stand  today  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  South  Caroli- 
na, Virginia  and  Nebraska,  Senator 
HoLLiNGS,  Senator  Robb.  and  Senator 
ExoN.  I  am  proud  to  stand  with  them, 
because,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is 
an  honest  alternative  to  the  proposal 
that  we  have  before  us.  It  is  a  sincere 
alternative,  one  that  seeks  to  make 
greater  deficit  reduction  at  a  time  that 
I  think  our  Nation's  needs  cry  out  for 
greater  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  in 
this  country  have  been  engaged  in  a 
policy  of  debt,  deficits,  and  decline.  In 
the  last  9  years,  we  have  tripled  the 
national  debt  of  this  country.  It  stands 
now  at  $2.8  trillion.  We  have  multi- 
plied the  trade  deficit  fourfold.  We 
have  gone  from  being  the  largest  cred- 
itor nation  in  the  world  to  being  the 
largest  debtor  nation. 

Debt,  deficits,  and  decline.  That  is 
not  a  policy  that  can  be  sustained.  For 
that  reason,  we  sought  to  be  more  ag- 
gressive and  ambitious  this  year  and 
begin  moving  in  a  new  direction. 
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Mr.  President,  sometimes  it  is  help- 
ful to  note  how  others  see  us.  FYom  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Economist,  the 
noted  economic  publication  from 
Europe: 

"The  Budget;  Don't  You  Believe  It." 
They  are  not  talking  about  Europe's 
budget,  they  are  not  talking  about 
England's  budget  or  France's  budget, 
they  are  talking  about  our  budget. 

Let  me  read  briefly,  Mr.  President, 
from  that  article.  It  addresses  the 
budget  negotiations  that  just  oc- 
curred. It  says: 

The  negotiators,  and  especially  Mr. 
Darman,  the  Budget  Director,  were  deter- 
mined to  reach  an  early  agreement  in  order 
to  be  able  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
reaching  it.  So  they  patched  together  a  pa- 
thetic tissue  of  vagueness  and  called  it  a 
deal.  It  is  a  deal  nobody  could  disagree  with 
except  an  honest  booUteeper. 

That  from  The  Economist. 

And  from  closer  to  home,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Hobart  Rowan,  a  respected  col- 
unmist  on  economic  issues  in  the 
Washington  Post.  This  time  the  head- 
line is  "Fraud  in  Budgeting."  Again, 
let  me  just  read  briefly,  Mr.  President, 
from  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Let's  not  beat  around  the  bush.  The  ad- 
ministration's deal  on  the  budget  with  the 
Democratic  congressional  leaders  is  a  fraud. 
It  presumes  to  meet  the  budget  deficit  re- 
quirements of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law  with  a  slew  of  gimmicks  and  a  tainted 
economic  forecast.  The  implied  promise  is 
that  the  real  budget  issue  will  be  tackled 
next  year. 

"Next  year."  How  often  have  we 
heard  "next  year"? 

I  can  recall  2  years  ago,  the  leader- 
ship assuring  us:  "Oh.  just  wait  until 
we  have  a  new  President  and  a  new  ad- 
ministration and  then  we  are  really 
going  to  get  down  to  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  deficit  reduction." 

We  have  got  the  National  Economic 
Commission.  They  are  going  to  bring 
in  their  report.  And  if  we  are  just  pa- 
tient and  we  go  along  with  the  budget 
summit  of  2  years  ago,  we  were  told 
the  first  year  of  the  new  President, 
that  is  when  we  are  going  to  move. 

That  time  has  come,  Mr.  President, 
and  guess  what:  We  are  not  moving. 
Once  again  we  are  told  wait  until  next 
year.  Well,  next  year  is  an  election 
year  and  I  doubt  very  much  that  we 
will  hear  anything  much  different 
next  year. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  policy  of 
debt,  deficits  and  decline?  The  result  is 
interest  rates  in  this  country  are  11.5 
percent;  in  Japan  4  percent;  in  Germa- 
ny 6  percent.  How  are  we  going  to 
compete  when  oiu*  interest  rates  are 
triple  Japan's  and  twice  those  of  Ger- 
many? 

The  savings  rate  in  this  coimtry  is  4 
percent;  Japan  17  percent;  Germany 
13  percent.  How  are  we  going  to  com- 
pete when  the  savings  rate  of  our  key 
competitors  are  triple  and  quadruple 
ours? 


Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  our  coimtry  is  being  weakened. 
We  have  just  recently  seen  a  MIT 
study.  It  was  reported  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  The  headline  is, 
"U.S.  Losing  Competitive  Edge."  They 
indicate  that  productivity  gains  in  this 
country  are  falling  badly  behind  those 
of  our  key  competitors.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  the  question  before  us  is 
how  do  we  respond?  Do  we  respond  by 
deciding  we  are  going  to  take  an  ag- 
gressive new  tack  and  get  this  country 
back  on  track?  Or  is  it  more  of  the 
same,  wait  until  next  year? 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  that  is 
before  us  in  the  budget  resolution  con- 
tinues to  add  to  the  debt,  $100  billion, 
they  claim.  Most  economists  say  it  will 
be  $120  billion  or  $130  billion,  but  that 
leaves  off  the  $100  billion  we  will  be 
borrowing  from  the  trust  fund. 

This  budget  proposal  before  us  con- 
tinues to  allocate  $10  billion  to  pay  for 
the  defense  bills  of  our  allies  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  even  though  we  need 
to  borrow  the  money  from  them  to  do 
it.  And  this  budget  resolution  before 
us  continues  to  allow  a  tax  gap  of  $100 
billion  a  year,  money  that  is  owed  and 
due  but  not  being  collected.  This 
budget  resolution  allows  that  to  con- 
tinue. 

There  is  an  alternative,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  alternative  is  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  South  Carolina,  Virginia 
and  Nebraska.  There  is  some  pain  in- 
volved in  this  amendment.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  But  there  is  also 
honesty  involved  because  it  really 
meets  the  target.  That  is  a  good  begin- 
ning. 

With  that,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleage  from  South 
Carolina  for  providing  the  leadership 
to  this  body  and  to  our  country,  on  an 
issue  that  I  believe  is  the  most  fimda- 
mental  challenge  facing  our  country 
today. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Dakota.  I  commend  him 
for  his  leadership,  for  his  control  of 
the  budget  in  his  home  State.  He 
knows  government  finance,  he  knows 
government  responsibility.  I  think  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  Sena- 
tor Sassex,  would  like  to  be  heard  and 
I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time  so  he  can 
be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
floor  manager,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser]. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
debate  so  far  on  this  amendment.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska have  collaborated  to  produce 
this  amendment  today  because  I  think 
our  colleagues  ought  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  choice  and  to  vote 


on  an  alternative  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion that  has  been  produced  here,  the 
bipartisan  budget  resolution.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  great,  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  He  does  not  have  to  take  a 
back  seat  to  anyone  on  being  a  true 
deficit  fighter. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
willing  to  come  onto  this  floor  and  he 
is  willing  to  make  a  proposal.  He  is 
willing  to  say  where  the  cuts  are  to  be 
made  and  he  is  willing  to  say,  I  sus- 
pect, where  the  revenues  are  to  come 
from— because  I  have  heard  him  say 
that  in  times  past.  I  respect  him  for  it. 
I  conmiend  him  for  it.  aind  I  congratu- 
late him  for  it. 

Some  say  when  the  heat  is  turned 
up  too  much,  some  have  to  leave  the 
kitchen.  Well,  the  heat  does  not  get 
too  high  for  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  When  it  is  getting  too  hot 
for  most  people,  it  is  getting  just  right 
for  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
And  let  us  see  what  he  has  cooked  up 
today  for  our  colleagues  here  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Before  getting  into  that  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  friend  for 
one  other,  I  think,  very  meritorious 
action  that  he  has  taken.  I  read  with 
great  interest,  and  I  might  say  great 
admiration,  the  article  that  appeared 
in  this  past  Sunday's  Washington 
Post,  authored  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  South  Carolina,  entitled, 
"The  Ruination  of  Reaganomics,"  if  I 
am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Reaganism. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  distinguished 
Senator,  I  think,  put  his  finger  on 
many  of  the  problems  facing  this 
country.  I  do  believe  it  was  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  and  most  persuasive 
pieces  that  I  have  read  in  a  long,  long 
time.  If  I  may  quote  from  it,  just  a 
moment,  the  distinguished  Senator 
wrote: 

Profound  social  problems,  the  pathology 
of  the  underclass,  a  failing  educational 
system,  declining  competitiveness  are  not 
addressed  in  any  meaningful  way  whatso- 
ever. 

He  is  referring  to  the  actions  that 
occurred  under  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. And.  I  gather,  he  feels  also 
under  the  present  administration. 

He  went  ahead  to  say: 

Our  government  has  charted  a  course  of 
drift,  disinvestment,  and  decline. 

That  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  a  very  influential 
periodical,  and  was  read  by  many  of 
our  colleagues.  And  I  heard  wide- 
spread praise  of  that  article.  In  that 
article  the  Senator  pointed  out  the 
basic  needs  of  this  country  that  are 
being  neglected.  But  I  would  submit  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  budget  propos- 
al being  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  today,  and  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  rather  than 
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curing  these  problems,  actually  exac- 
erbates the  problems  that  were  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article  and  would  ac- 
celerate the  decline  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours. 

When  you  look  at  what  occurs  here 
with  the  distinguished  Senator's 
budget  proposal,  we  see  that  he  is  cut- 
ting, apparently.  $16.5  billion  from 
nondiscretionary  spending  as  I  read 
the  Boilings  freeze,  and  as  our  Budget 
Committee  staff  reads  the  Rollings 
freeze,  and  approximately  $12  billion 
of  that  would  come  from  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending. 

Contrast  that  with  the  bipartisan 
budget  that  is  presently  before  our 
colleagues  here  and  what  the  impact 
would  be  on  our  environment,  on  our 
educational  system,  on  our  ability  to 
house  our  people,  on  our  ability  to 
help  with  medical  care  those  in  need 
of  health  care. 

Let  us  just  go  down  the  list.  The  nu- 
clear weapons  plant  cleanup,  which  is 
allocated  $600  million  in  startup 
money  in  the  bipartisan  budget  resolu- 
tion presently  before  this  body,  would 
be  unable  to  be  funded,  as  I  read  the 
amendment  before  us.  There  would  be 
no  additional  funding  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Additional 
air  controllers  and  additional  aircraft 
inspectors  to  make  sure  that  our  air 
system  can  operate  better  and  safer, 
would  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
we  would  be  confronted  with  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  air  system  in  this 
country  would  deteriorate  even  fur- 
ther from  the  point  that  it  presently 

is. 

I  had  a  colloquy  on  the  floor  this 
morning  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  In  his  State,  there  is 
great  concern  about  illegal  narcotics 
and  the  criminality  that  grows  up 
around  the  sale  and  trade  of  these  ille- 
gal drugs.  Indeed,  it  is  the  No.  1  con- 
cern in  this  Nation.  It  is  the  No.  1  con- 
cern on  the  streets  here  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  bipartisan  budget  resolution 
that  is  before  this  Chamber  today  con- 
tains funding  in  excess  of  that  re- 
quested by  the  President,  funding  in 
excess  of  that  contained  in  the  1989 
budget  for  both  law  enforcement  and 
for  education  and  treatment  of  those 
who  use  illegal  narcotics.  But  we  find 
in  examining  the  amendment  ad- 
vanced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina,  as  we  read  it, 
that  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
funding  to  pay  for  the  expansion  of 
the  antidrug  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties, even  those  requested  by  President 
Bush.  Under  the  outlay  freeze  pro- 
posed—and that  is  essentially  what 
this  is,  an  outlay  freeze— an  agency 
such  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration would  have  to  cut  back 
their  efforts  and  begin  laying  off 
agents. 


Indeed,  we  have  had  a  number  of 
amendments  that  have  been  adopted 
here  in  which  our  colleagues,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, former  Attorney  General  of  that 
State,  is  concerned  about  the  inad- 
equacy of  prison  facilities  to  house 
those  who  break  the  laws  of  the 
Nation  and  the  States  of  this  great 
Nation  asked  for  additional  funding 
for  prisons.  We  provided  it.  As  I  read 
the  amendment  before  us,  the  expan- 
sion of  prison  capacity  would  have  to 
be  delayed.  There  would  not  be  addi- 
tional space  to  put  those  who  break 
the  laws  of  our  Nation  and  of  our 

We  might  even  have  to,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  republic,  not  count  ourselves  in 
the  1990  census  because,  as  I  read  this 
amendment  there  is  not  adequate 
funding  available  to  even  operate  the 
1990  census. 

On  the  questions  of  homelessness,  it 
is  a  national  disgrace  that  here  in  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave  we  have  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands,  millions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens sleeping  on  the  streets  at  night. 
Indeed,  a  recent  study  by  a  well  known 
national  organization  indicated  that 
we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  who  are  homeless  and  sleep- 
ing on  the  streets  of  the  great  cities  of 
this  country. 

Under  the  bipartisan  budget  resolu- 
tion which  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  Mexico.  Senator  Domenici, 
and  I  have  brought  to  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber,  with  the  support  of  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
there  is  increased  funding  to  deal  with 
the  homeless  problem.  But,  as  I  read 
the  amendment  that  is  being  urged  on 
us  by  my  distinguished  friends  from 
South  Carolina  and  Nebraska,  it  does 
not  contain  nor  is  there  room  for.  the 
$1.1  billion  needed  for  the  renewal  of 
23.000  expiring  rental  subsidy  con- 
tracts. 

So  where  will  the  families  that  are 
housed  in  those  23,000  rental  subsidy 
units  go?  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
they  will  swell  the  population  of  those 
who  sleep  on  the  streets  of  the  great 
cities  of  this  country. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  South 
Carolina  was  the  first  in  this  body, 
first  as  a  distinguished  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  where  he  saw  hunger 
face  to  face,  and  then  as  a  new  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  who  came  on 
this  floor  and  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  hungry.  It  is  because  of  him  that 
we  have  a  women's  and  infants'  and 
children's  feeding  program  in  this 
Nation  today,  and  I  know  how  near 
and  dear  to  his  heart  it  is,  and  well  it 
should  be  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
cost-efficient  and  effective  programs 
that  this  Government  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Yet  as  we  read  this  amendment,  we 
find  that  the  resolution  that  we  have 
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advanced  that  will  include  an  $150  mil- 
lion increase  over  current  services  to 
serve  an  additional  300.000  needy 
women  with  children  or  women  carry- 
ing babies,  as  we  read  the  amendment 
being  urged  upon  us  now,  these 
300,000  new  recipients  of  the  women's 
and  infants'  and  children's  feeding 
program  would  not  be  eligible  because 
the  fxmding  would  not  be  available. 

On  the  question  of  the  environment, 
something  that  I  think  concerns  every 
Member  of  this  body  and  I  know  it 
concerns  all  of  those  who  are  advanc- 
ing this  amendment  here  today,  but  as 
we  read  it.  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient funding  to  fund  many  of  the  Su- 
perfund  activities.  Our  efforts  to  clean 
our  environment  would  collapse  in 
some  areas  and  move  very  slowly  in 
others. 

We  are  concerned  about  education, 
and  well  we  should  be.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  speaks 
with  great  eloquence  on  that  issue,  but 
as  I  read  the  amendment  that  is  being 
urged  on  us,  funding  for  education 
would  be  perhaps  squeezed  the  most. 
Discretionary  education  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  according 
to  our  reading  of  the  amendment, 
would  be  cut  by  some  $4.8  billion.  27 
percent  below  the  1990  baseline,  that 
occurring  here  in  a  Nation  where,  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  so 
eloquently  stated,  we  are  falling 
behind  our  trading  partners  and  our 
trading  adversaries  in  Japan,  in  West 
Germany,  and  France.  Why?  Because 
we  are  not  investing  enough  in  the 
education  of  our  people. 

Last  year.  Japan,  a  country  half  the 
population  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  graduated  more  engineers 
than  we  did,  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
ranking  member.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  Sony  television  sets  and  the 
Honda  automobiles  work  so  well,  and 
we  find  American  consumers  buying 
them? 

So  I  would  say  that  we  are  being 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  to  cut 
back  in  education,  and  I  see  that  hap- 
pening in  this  amendment  that  is 
being  urged  on  us  by  our  distinguished 
friends  here. 

Headstart:  This  is  a  program  that 
allows  those  who  are  truly  disadvan- 
taged to  give  them  a  leg  up,  perhaps  a 
lift.  Maybe  this  will  be  the  rung  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  that  these 
youngsters  will  utilize  to  hoist  them- 
selves up  out  of  the  underclass. 

We  find  that  this  program,  which 
now  only  serves  20  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble children,  would  be  cut  by  $31  mil- 
lion below  the  baseline  and  could 
result  in  11,500  current  Head  Start  en- 
roUees  being  dropped  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

Pell  grants,  which  provide  funding 
for  disadvantaged  college  students, 
would  be  cut.  as  we  read  it.  by  some 
$573  million  below  the  baseline,  about 
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12  percent,  denying  student  aid  to  over 
335.000  students. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  I  told  our 
friend  this  morning,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin] 
who  believes  so  strongly  in  a  space  sta- 
tion, that  I  share  his  beliefs  that  this 
country  ought  to  be  first  in  space  and 
we  ought  to  construct  a  space  station. 
If  this  amendment  that  is  being  urged 
upon  us  this  afternoon  is  adopted,  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  a  space 
station  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica within  the  next  2  or  3  years  would 
be  an  impossibility. 

We  are  dealing  here  only  with  the 
domestic  discretionary  spending.  As  I 
read  the  proposal  offered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  South  Caroli- 
na, it  will  cut  over  $8  billion  out  of  the 
defense  budget,  twice  as  much  as  the 
cut  that  is  being  advanced  in  our  bi- 
partisan budget  proposal,  and  I  submit 
that  this  is  going  to  create  havoc  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  We  have 
a  Secretary  of  Defense  who  is  now 
moving  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  estab- 
lish priorities  to  try  to  develop  a  cost- 
effective  way  of  spending  our  defense 
dollar.  If  you  suddenly  doubled  the  de- 
fense cuts  that  he  has  anticipated,  I 
submit  that  this  could  create  very  seri- 
ous problems  in  the  long  term  for  the 
national  defense  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
other  points  I  could  raise,  but  I  see 
that  my  distinguished  friend  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  is 
on  his  feet  so  at  this  point  I  will  defer 
to  him. 

I  might  ask  how  much  time  is  re- 
maining, Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  41  min- 
utes remaining  on  the  amendment. 

Ux.  CONRAD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question  before  he  yields  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  prefer  not  to  yield  at 
this  point,  Mr.  President,  because  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  been 
waiting  patiently  and  I  do  not  want  to 
deny  him  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  Senator 
cares  to  yield,  it  is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  care,  then  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator 
wanted  to  ask  a  question,  as  I  under- 
stood it. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Just  ask  a  question.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  if  it  is 
not  the  case  that  in  fact  under  the 
rules  of  the  budget  resolution  there  is 
no  way  of  determining  whethtr  educa- 
tion would  be  reduced  1  dime  by  what 
we  have  done. 

liCr.  SASSE31.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota  that  when 
our  distinguished  friend  from  Nebras- 
ka, perhaps  inadvertently,  indicated 
that  this  was  a  real  flexible  freeze,  he 


stated  a  fact.  Many  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  when  a  flexible  freeze  was 
advanced  by  the  administration  and 
by  President  Bush,  took  that  as  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  to  the  American 
people  all  of  the  cuts  and  how  they 
would  impact  on  domestic  discretion- 
ary spending  in  this  country.  We  did 
that  by  taking  the  amount  of  money 
that  was  allocated  to  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending  and  apportioning  it 
among  the  programs  and  among  the 
functions.  That  is  precisely  what  was 
done  in  this  particular  case  because  if 
you  do  not  want  to  cut  Head  Start, 
then  you  are  going  to  have  to  take  the 
funding  from  some  other  education 
program  in  all  probability.  You  simply 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

I  think  what  we  are  confronting 
here  is  a  flexible  freeze  very  similar  to 
the  one  advanced  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  flexible  freeze  makes  sav- 
ings by  taking  30  percent  of  it  from 
revenues  and  70  percent  of  it  in  cuts, 
and  I  might  say  that  only  27  percent 
of  the  cuts  that  are  made  in  this 
amendment  come  out  of  defense. 
Under  the  bipartisan  agreement  47 
percent  of  the  cuts  come  out  of  de- 
fense. So  what  we  are  seeing  here  is  a 
much  harder  hit  at  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending  in  my  view  than  we 
even  saw  in  the  Bush  administration 
budget. 

So  the  amendment  advanced  by  my 
distinguished  friends  has  out-Bushed 
President  Bush's  initial  proposal, 
which  the  President  to  his  credit,  real- 
ized was  inferior  to  the  one  that  was 
developed  by  Senator  Domenici  and 
myself  and  other  representatives  of 
the  administration. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Might  I  just  conclude 
with  the  observation  that  the 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  All  right. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  not  yielding  for 
observations  because  we  have  plenty 
of  people  who  want  to  speak  on  our 
side. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Let  me  phrase  it  as  a 
question. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  pleased  to  yield  for  additional  ques- 
tions on  the  time  of  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment,  but  I  do  not  want  the 
time  to  answer  any  more  questions  to 
be  taken  from  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  37  min- 
utes remaining.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  5V^  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  agreeable  to  me  yield- 
ing for  questions  on  his  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  going  to  be  yielding 
me  time  on  the  bill.  He  can  give  it  to 
him  and  be  gracious.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor give  me  more  time  if  I  ran  out? 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  knows  I 
would  be  pleased  to  give  him  time. 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Then  I  wUl  yield  it 
to  him.  The  Senator  will  get  credit  for 
it  if  he  yields  it  to  him. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  only  seek  to  ask  a 
question  because  my  name  was  men- 
tioned as  a  strong  proponent  of  educa- 
tion. I  ask.  is  it  not  true,  as  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  have  repeat- 
edly said  on  this  floor  today,  the 
budget  resolution  does  not  dictate  to 
the  appropriators,  so  in  fact  no  one 
could  determine  from  what  we  do  here 
by  way  of  the  Rollings  amendment 
that  education  is  cut  1  dime? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  think  that  was  a  question 
that  he  had  to  answer? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thought  I  already 
answered  that  question  once.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  North  Dakota  you  can 
only  stretch  a  rubber  band  so  far,  and 
if  you  are  going  to  cut  the  amount  of 
the  pot  then  you  have  to  spread  that 
cut  over  the  whole  host  of  programs. 
That  is  the  assumption  that  would 
have  to  be  made  here.  Either  that  or 
we  get  into  the  flexible  freeze  ap- 
proach. 

Apparently  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  correct,  that  what  we  do 
have  here  then  is  a  flexible  freeze. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  agree  with  that  observation;  it 
is  a  flexbile  freeze. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  delighted  that  the  Senator  just 
ask  that  question  because  I  want  to 
say  to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina, 
obviously  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  can  in  no  way  match  the  elo- 
quence or  the  rhetoric  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  I  will  not  even  try.  I  just  would 
like  to  suggest  that  there  has  been  a 
lot  said  about  the  Bush  black  box. 
Now,  let  me  tell  the  Senator,  on  the 
last  question  asked,  if  the  Bush  budget 
was  a  black  box.  you  just  produced  a 
black  hole.  There  is  no  way  that  you 
can  leave  this  floor  telling  these  Sena- 
tors anything  that  is  important— edu- 
cation, envirormiental  protection,  nu- 
clear cleanup,  student  aid— if  that  is 
the  question  of  the  Senator— we  can 
pay  for  it  here. 

Remember,  that  is  what  the  little 
black  box  was.  It  said  a  little  piece  of 
the  programs  are  frozen  and  you  pick 
and  choose. 

Now,  you  cannot  leave  this  floor 
saying  we  have  cut  $16  billion  in  out- 
lays and  we  have  cut  nothing.  You 
cannot  do  that.  You  caimot  have  it 
both  ways.  So  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
tell  the  Senator  that  the  appropri- 
ators caimot  find  room  in  this  budget 
under  his  historic  non-voodoo  black 
box,  his  courageous  budget. 

If  you  like  instead  of  just  plugging 
in  a  bunch  of  numbers,  we  will  give 
you  an  hour.  You  take  the  things  you 
are  proposing  we  cut  and  you  put  in 
the  things  you  propose  we  are  going  to 
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increase,  and  you  add  them  up.  You 
say  the  cut  is  $16  billion,  and  you  tell 
everyone  in  here  we  have  not  cut  any- 
thing. I  believe  honestly  for  the  first 
time  in  many,  many  years  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  a  budget  I  wish  you 
would  win.  I  wish  you  would  win.  Not 
only  do  I  wish  you  would  win,  I  wish 
you  would  win  and  go  to  the  House, 
and  that  the  House  would  capitulate 
to  the  utter  simplicity  and  the  tremen- 
dous thinking  that  has  gone  into  this. 
No  one  else  really  knows  how  to  do 
anything.  I  wish  they  would  capitu- 
late. I  wish  we  could  go  to  conference 
and  you  would  have  this.  I  will  not  say 
that  the  war  would  be  as  big  as  it  will 
if  you  had  a  sequester,  but  I  guarantee 
you  the  war  will  be  short-lived  be- 
cause, those  who  seek  honesty  in 
budgeting,  there  is  no  chance  in  the 
world  that  this  budget  with  these 
numbers  can  be  implemented  by  this 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  just  make  sure  that  every- 
body understands  that  at  least  my  ver- 
sion of  this  freeze— this  is  not  a  freeze. 
This  is  a  selective  freeze.  This  freeze 
has  made  sure  that  the  controversial, 
well-known  programs  that  would  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  the  Members,  are 
excluded  from  the  freeze— Medicare, 
you  do  not  have  it  in  there.  So  every- 
body is  saying  that  is  not  really  a 
freeee  on  any  entitlements. 

I  want  to  list  a  few.  Student  loans, 
social  services  title  XX,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  veterans  readjust- 
ment benefits,  VA  home  loans,  black 
lung.  Postal  Service— the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  frozen  again  like  last  year,  which 
has  a  $1.9  billion  savings  attributed  to 
it,  which  means  you  come  close  to  put- 
ting the  post  office  out  of  business  in 
the  name  of  a  freeze. 

Farmers  home  loans  are  frozen— 
those  are  entitlements.  Small  business 
loans— frozen. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  why  do  I  say  I 
wish  they  would  vote  for  it  and  pass 
it?  How  are  you  going  to  get  these 
without  this  bill  before  us?  Interest- 
ingly enough,  it  does  not  even  have  a 
reconciliation  instruction  for  these  en- 
titlements here,  I  say  to  the  chairman. 
I  assume  they  are  just  going  to  get 
done.  I  assume  that  the  Labor,  Health, 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  is 
going  to  say.  "Well,  this  was  a  freeze. 
Student  loans  are  supposed  to  be 
frozen;  we  will  pass  a  law  freezing 
them."  They  wUl  not  pass  a  law  when 
this  committee  has  ordered  them  to 
save  $200  billion.  They  will  find  an- 
other way  to  do  it.  

I  assume  Social  Services  title  XX 
was  frozen  here— an  entitlement.  I 
assume  to  reconciliation,  because 
nobody  was  told  how  to  do  it.  I  assume 
the  savings  forthcoming  from  that  will 
drop  out  of  the  sky.  On  the  way  back 
from  the  U.S.  House  in  the  appropria- 
tions process,  they  are  going  to  do  this 
for  us,  Mr.  President. 


Veterans  readjustment  benefits, 
black  lung— I  assume  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  which  does  not  even 
have  jurisdiction,  nobody  else  is  told 
to  do  anything,  they  are  going  to  say 
the  freeze  is  in.  It  is  really  the  way  to 
fix  the  American  budget.  We  are  just 
going  to  have  to  fix  that. 

I  submit  to  you.  if  you  are  looking 
for  truth  in  budgeting,  this  is  not 
truth  in  budgeting.  Those  who  have 
brought  this  to  the  floor  want  to  stand 
up  here  every  time  there  is  a  contro- 
versial program  and  say.  "Well,  of 
course,  we  zie  not  going  to  cut  EPA."  I 
believe  you  are  going  to  cut  EPA  82 
percent.  That  is  what  I  think,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair,  over  that  which  is  in  the  budget 
before  us.  I  believe  you  are  going  to 
cut  space,  science,  and  NASA  $1  billion 
from  the  1989  budget  authority  level. 
Since  we  are  so  hung  up  with  outlays 
in  this  proposal  we  forget  about  pro- 
gram authority.  It  takes  a  long  time. 
So  I  think  that  is  what  you  are  going 
to  cut. 

Because  program  authority  is  very 
important,  because  the  outlays  are 
small,  and  you  are  freezing  the  out- 
lays, I  believe  education  is  cut  $6.3  bil- 
lion for  the  resolution  level.  And  I  am 
reminded.  The  chairman  eloquently 
alluded  to  the  genuine  concern  of  our 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina, 
albeit  I  could  have  a  very  nice  debate 
if  we  wanted  one  for  a  couple  of  hours 
on  his  Sunday  article,  but  he  is  talking 
about  the  fact  we  need  to  spend  more 
for  education.  This  proposal  cuts  it 
$6.3  billion. 

I  know  one  of  the  proponents  is 
going  to  stand  up,  I  say  to  you.  Mr. 
President,  and  he  is  going  to  say,  no, 
no,  no.  That  is  not  what  we  mean. 
What  do  you  mean?  Which  one  are 
you  going  to  cut?  You  are  not  going  to 
cut  that  one.  How  are  you  going  to 
fund  it?  So  let  us  go  down  the  list.  Are 
you  going  to  cut  the  space  program? 

Well,  maybe.  But  not  as  much  as 
this.  Maybe  we  will  cut  it  in  half.  How 
about  EPA  and  nuclear  cleanup  which 
are  supposed  to  go  up?  What  are  we 
going  to  say  about  them?  They  are  cut 
dramatically.  If  you  want  to  say,  oh,  I 
will  not  cut  them,  you  have  to  take 
them  from  someplace  else. 

I  submit  there  are  not  enough  places 
to  go  around.  You  just  cannot  find 
them. 

So  nobody  will  say  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  thinks  the  biparti- 
san leadership  agreement  that  we  en- 
tered into  is  the  best  fiscal  package  we 
can  put  together.  I  want  to  repeat  per- 
haps in  different  words.  We  could  do 
better.  Maybe  we  should  do  better.  We 
cannot  do  better.  We  cannot  do  better 
and  find  bipartisan  support.  Executive 
support,  and  get  a  budget  this  year. 
For  those  who  do  not  want  that  and 
would  prefer  to  have  nothing,  then,  of 
course  what  we  have  suggested  should 
be  voted  against.  They  should  think. 
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Pay  us  for  the  rest  of  the  year  and 
perhaps  in  July  or  August  just  before 
a  sequester  lightning  will  strike,  and 
we  will  make  a  better  deal. 

I  will  repeat.  I  believe  if  a  sequester 
was  imminent  in  August  and  it  forced 
us  to  the  White  House,  where  we  went 
this  spring  voluntarily  without  crisis,  I 
think  the  result  would  be  about  the 
same  budget  we  produced  and  is  wait- 
ing here  for  approval  later  this  after- 
noon. And  we  have  done  it  5  months 
ahead  of  schedule  with  leaders  that 
were  willing  to  say,  let  us  give  it  a  try. 
Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  about 
this  resolution.  I  could  ask  more  and 
more— veterans.   We   are   all  so   con- 
cerned that  we  even  added  money  to 
the  bipartisan  agreement,  took  it  out 
of    someplace    else,    and    said    even 
though  we  are  not  the  appropriators 
we  need  to  send  a  message  that  we 
need  more  for  programs.  The  program 
for  veterans  hospitals  in  the  United 
States    has    to    be    dramatically    cut 
under  the  HoUings  amendment.  Again, 
they  are  going  to  write  each  one  of 
these  down.  They  are  going  to  get  up 
and  say  technically  I  was  not  intend- 
ing to  cut  veterans.  Do  not  forget.  I 
really  wish  they  would  pass  this,  and 
the  House  would  pass  this.  I  would 
really  like  to  see  what  would  happen 
in  about  2  or  3  months  when  every- 
body   understood    what    they    were 
voting  for. 

But  I  will  say  that  drugs  and  Justice 
which  need  more  money— and  we  have 
given  it  to  them.  My  best  estimate  is  if 
you  spread  this  evenly  and  that  is 
what  I  tried  to  do— you  know,  the 
freeze  is  supposed  to  treat  everybody 
the  same.  That  is  why  it  is  so  easy  to 
get  done.  People  come  down  and  say 
freeze,  and  nobody  is  hurt. 

So  the  proponents  ought  not  to 
stand  up  and  say  we  did  not  mean 
that,  we  meant  freeze  some,  cut  some, 
but  let  others  go  up.  How  about  drugs 
and  Justice?  Does  it  go  up.  Does  it  get 
frozen?  Does  it  go  down  as  I  think  it 
does  because  of  the  budget  authority 
outlay  ratios?  I  think  it  goes  down  $1.4 
billion. 

Frankly,  defense  is  substantially 
changed  from  the  agreement  that  the 
leadership  entered  into. 

This  amendment  cuts  $6.9  in  budget 
authority  here.  I  will  round  it  to 
seven— $7  billion  less  than  the  budget 
resolution.  For  those  that  continue 
that  kind  of  roller  coaster,  defense 
goes  up  for  3  years  and  comes  down 
for  one  and  goes  up  for  one  and  then 
comes  down,  then  we  send  three  dif- 
ferent messages  in  6  months  as  to 
what  we  really  expect  of  the  Defense 
Department.  Here  is  another  message: 
$7  billion  more  off.  The  $6.3  billion 
Bush  cut  from  Reagan  was  not 
enough.  The  $4  or  $5  billion  we  cut 
from  Bush  in  our  resolution,  that  was 
not  enough;  all  in  a  period  of  90  days, 
take  off  $7  billion  more. 
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Now.  I  close  by  saying  I  do  not  un- 
derstand a  few  things  about  the  reso- 
lution, and  that  is  probably  my  fault. 
There  are  a  couple  that  I  am  Just 
going  to  close  with,  and  they  are  noth- 
ing more  than  my  thoughts,  by  way  of 
a  question.  Revenues.  The  revenue 
number  in  this  budget  resolution  is 
$8.9  billion  higher  than  that  reported 
in  our  budget  resolution,  the  one  we 
brought  to  the  floor.  Let  us  round  that 
to  $9  billion  more.  Yet.  this  budget 
resolution  tells  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  raise  $5.3  billion,  the  same  as 
the  Senate-reported  resolution. 

Where  does  the  rest  of  the  $8.9  bil- 
lion come  from?  I  do  not  know.  Maybe 
there  is  an  explanation.  Why  do  we 
reconcile  only  one  committee?  This  is 
technical  language,  but  let  me  just  say 
that  the  only  way  we  have  of  ordering 
committees  to  make  reductions,  raise 
taxes,  or  change  entitlement  programs 
is  this  funny  word  "reconciliation." 
You  send  instructions  to  a  committee. 
I  found  only  one  committee  reconciled 
here,  and  it  was  for  a  tax  increase. 

So  I  repeat  the  question:  Where  are 
all  the  other  entitlements  that  you  are 
going  to  freeze?  And  Members  of  the 
Senate,  you  must  know  a  freeze  in 
social  services  requires  a  law  change, 
because  it  is  automatically  going  up.  A 
freeze  in  the  VA  home  loans  requires  a 
law  change.  A  freeze  in  Postal  Service 
requires  a  law  change.  A  Farmers 
Home  Administration  [FmHA]  loan 
freeze  requires  a  law  change.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  are  going  to  get  it  ac- 
complished without  reconciliation. 

Now.  I  chose,  having  done  the  best  I 
could  in  a  very  complicated  and  some- 
what esoteric  process,  to  make  a  case 
against  this  approach  to  budgeting.  I 
tried  to  make  a  case,  and  not  an  exag- 
gerated one,  I  do  not  believe,  for  the 
budget  resolution  we  produced.  I  have 
never  said  it  is  great.  I  have  never  said 
it  is  the  best  we  could  do.  I  said  it  can 
be  done.  It  is  a  first  step.  It  is  manage- 
able, and  we  ought  to  do  it  and  move 
on  to  the  next  step. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina.  I  am  not 
good  at  quoting  him.  I  did  not  search 
the  Congressional  Record  for  any 
quotes.  I  say  to  my  friend,  that  I  could 
quote  to  the  Senator  or  about  the  Sen- 
ator. I  can  only  say  that  it  was  among 
the  greatest  feats  of  this  institution 
when  we  really  experimented  with  rec- 
onciliation. And  you  joined  me  in  the 
most  significant  effort  in  telling  com- 
mittees of  the  Congresss  to  reduce 
spending. 

The  Senator  will  mark  that  one,  and 
I  will,  in  our  book.  We  came  down 
here,  and  we  did  it  in  a  historic  way: 
we  did  it  even  before  the  budget  was 
finally  completed,  as  the  Senator  will 
recall.  We  did  it  on  the  previous  year's 
resolution. 

So  the  Senator  deserves  great  credit, 
as  it  has  been  given  to  him  today.  I 
only  know  that  I  understand  budgets. 


I  understand  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's work.  I  understand  that  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  come 
down  here  to  the  Senate  and  say, 
"Freeze  outlays:  no  pain,  no  hurt," 
How  can  anyone  complain,  and  then 
when  you  are  asked.  "What  does  It 
really  do?"  you  say,  "It  does  what  the 
appropriators  say  it  does.  There  is  no 
use  in  talking  about  it.  because  they 
are  going  to  decide." 

Well,  there  is  no  black  magic  about 
appropriating  money.  If  you  do  not 
have  money  to  appropriate,  you  cut 
something.  In  this  approach,  you 
turned  a  little  black  box  approach  of 
the  President's  into  a  giant  black  box 
called  an  "outlay  freeze."  It  will  really 
get  the  Government  going  and  really 
solve  all  our  economic  problems. 

Now.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  talk  with 
my  good  friend,  who  has  talked  about 
our  lack  of  productivity,  our  debt  in 
the  world.  I  only  suggest  to  him  that 
we  have  some  economic  problems.  And 
if  anybody  can  tell  this  Senator— I  am 
just  addressing  the  Senator's  com- 
ments about  the  problems  we  have 
with  the  trade  deficit,  that  we  are  a 
creditor  nation  now.  a  debtor  nation, 
and  our  productivity  is  down. 

I  want  to  close  with  a  true  state- 
ment: I  woke  up  the  other  morning, 
and  I  had  a  dream  that  the  deficit  had 
disappeared,  and  I  said.  "I  am  going  to 
walk  out  onto  the  street  and  look  at 
what  the  economists  are  saying  about 
America,  and  everything  will  be 
fixed."  I  found  America's  productivity 
was  down,  rather  than  up.  I  found  the 
trade  deficit  had  been  effected  a  little 
tiny  bit.  I  found  that  Medicare  was 
growing  at  13  percent  a  year  inflation 
and  gobbling  up  every  bit  of  new  GNP 
around,  and  we  had  nothing  to  spend 
on  anything  else.  And  I  said.  "I 
thought  we  solved  it  all." 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  time  in  every  debate  on  every  major 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  mandatory 
process  where  you  come  to  the  critical 
moment,  and  I  think  that  every 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  is  ob- 
serving this  budget  deficit  understands 
the  critical  moment  in  the  amendatory 
process  on  this  piece  of  legislation  is 
this  point  in  time  when  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  offers  his  flexible  freeze 
amendment. 

He  is  a  great  Senator,  one  admired 
by  all  of  us.  a  Senator  whose  efforts 
on  behalf  of  a  freeze  in  the  past  on 
many  occasions  I  have  supported.  And 
he  had  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions, in  the  many  years  he  has  served 


with  great  honor  here,  to  the  fiscal  re- 
sponsibilities that  the  Government  oc- 
casionally indulges  in.  Some  of  those 
who  support  him  today  are  people  of 
like  reputation,  and  I  have  the  great- 
est personal  regard  for  them. 

But  the  majority  leader  has  asked 
me  today  on  behalf  of  the  leadership 
team  that  what  we  have  before  us  in 
this  budget  accommodation  is  some- 
thing that  the  Democratic  leadership 
team  and  those  in  the  jurisdictional 
committees  have  been  involved  in 
since  day  one. 

On  the  first  occasion  that  I  met.  as 
part  of  the  leadership  team,  with 
others  at  the  White  House,  the  major 
discussion  on  that  occasion  was  the  at- 
tempt to  achieve  an  honorable  budget- 
ary compromise  this  year.  And  every- 
thing that  has  ensued  since  that 
moment  has  been  directed  toward  this 
moment  on  this  day  when  we  consider 
a  budgetary  compromise. 

There  is  a  lot  of  value  in  what  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  and  his 
supporters  say,  but  what  we  have  here 
is  the  honest  work  product  of  all  kinds 
of  different  men  and  women  of  differ- 
ent opinions,  who  came  to  an  honora- 
ble accommodation  about  how  we 
ought  to  deal  with  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess. 

If  we  can  pass  this  budget  compro- 
mise from  that  I  think  will  flow  the 
passage  of  13  appropriations  bills,  the 
avoidance  of  a  continuing  resolution 
and  a  lot  of  good  things  that  every 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  genuinely 
wants. 

I  have  a  whole  list  of  things  here 
that  my  friends  who  understand  the 
process  in  leading  this  committee  say 
will  be  affected  adversely  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  am  not  going 
to  read  them  all.  Others  have  alluded 
to  them.  But  some  matter  a  lot  to  my 
State. 

I  am  told  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  to  change  the  compromise 
both  parties  and  their  leadership  have 
achieved  here,  nuclear  weapons  plant 
cleanup  starts  will  be  reduced  by  $600 
million.  That  matters  in  my  State  a 
great  deal.  Aviation  safety  and  FAA 
modernization  is  reduced  by  $500  mil- 
lion affecting  9.000  air  traffic  control- 
lers, and  in  my  State  with  O'Hare  Air- 
port that  requires  serious  attention  of 
the  Government. 

As  to  antidrug  enforcement  activi- 
ties, I  am  told  thousands  of  agents 
could  be  laid  off.  Every  single  U.S. 
Senator  has  critical  problems,  not  only 
in  the  urban  areas  but  the  small  towns 
of  America  in  respect  to  that  problem. 

I  could  go  on  subsidized  housing.  I 
did  my  townhall  meetings  last  week. 
At  every  one  of  those  meetings  some- 
one got  up  and  said  something  in 
behalf  of  the  WIC  Program,  how  tre- 
mendously important  that  is. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  much  time 
and  I  am  only  going  to  make  some 
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brief  remarks  and  conclude,  but  let  me 
tell  Senators  this:  There  is  no  finer 
Senator  or  brighter  man  in  America 
than  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
who  offers  this  amendment  and  no 
finer  people  than  those  who  support 
him.  and  maybe  his  idea  in  a  vacuum 
is  the  best  idea.  I  do  not  know. 

I  voted  for  a  few  freezes  around  here 
in  my  time,  may  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico.  But  the  point  is 
that  a  lot  of  people  of  a  lot  of  differ- 
ent opinions  came  to  a  conclusion 
about  this  type  of  a  budget  resolution 
for  this  year,  and  the  House,  may  I 
say,  has  come  to  a  similar  conclusion, 
and  if  we  reject  this  amendment  and 
adopt  this  budget  resolution— and  I 
think  after  that  all  flows  to  that 
moment— then  we  are  soon  going  to 
have  an  accord  that  every  Senator 
here  and  every  Member  of  the  House 
can  live  with  and  we  can  go  forward, 
and  we  can  in  good  order  address  the 
fiscal  needs  of  this  great  Nation  this 
year  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  good 
will  on  both  sides  to  achieve  a  very, 
very  important  and  desired  result. 

So  I  honor  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Nobody  contributes  more  often  in 
these  debates  and  those  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  him.  But  I  say  an  honora- 
ble accommodation  is  an  honorable  ac- 
commodation, and  this  deal  has  been 
struck  and  both  sides  have  been  in- 
volved and  the  committees  have  been 
involved,  and  out  of  this  a  good  result 
most  certainly  will  obtain. 

And  on  that  ground  I  would  hope  on 
behalf  of  the  leadership  of  this  side 
that  our  side  would  give  a  substantial 
number  of  votes  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion of  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee  who  has  done  in  his 
first  year,  in  my  view,  a  super  fine  job 
for  which  he  deserves  great  honor.  I 
thank  him  for  that  contribution  and 
the  contribution  of  the  manager  on 
the  minority  side  and  urge  that  this 
amendment  by  my  friend  from  South 

Carolina  be  rejected.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  remaining  4  minutes  and  45  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  ROBB.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  the  brevi- 
ty Of  the  time  and  I  find  myself  in  an 
awkward  position  at  this  point  be- 
cause, I,  too,  admire  and  respect  both 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
of  this  committee  for  tackling  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  job. 

I  recognize  the  frustration  that  they 
must  feel  in  hearing  their  work  prod- 
uct constantly  attacked,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  put 


something  on  the  table  so  they  could 
play  a  little  offense  and  would  not 
have  to  play  defense  the  entire  time. 
But  it  seems  to  me  in  all  deference  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  we  simply  set  our  sights  too  low. 
I  would  respect  any  suggestion  that 
we  cannot  live  with  the  particular 
agreement,  at  least  some  of  us  cannot. 
I  know  a  little  something  about  budg- 
ets, although  I  would  acknowledge 
that  at  the  Federal  level  it  is  a  whole 
new  experience,  but  I  have  put  budg- 
ets together  at  the  State  level,  and  I 
rise  to  suggest  that  the  proposal  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  can 
and  in  my  judgment  will  work. 

We  did  it  in  our  State,  admittedly  a 
less  complicated  situation  than  dealing 
with  the  Federal  budget,  but  we  did  it 
through  a  series  of  hiring  freezes  what 
we  called  level  funding,  some  execu- 
tive agreements  to  establish  clear  pri- 
orities and  provide  accountability,  a 
critical  reorganization,  and  other 
tools. 

The  point  is  that  under  even  the 
most  difficult  circumstances  you  have 
to  provide  some  real  pressure  and 
some  real  will  to  succeed. 

As  I  hear  the  arguments  we  are 
saying  in  effect  that  because  all  of  our 
vulnerable  political  children  are  below 
the  line  we  simply  cannot  cut  spend- 
ing. I  say  that  we  can  suid  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to,  and  if  we  do  not 
make  the  decisions  this  year  they  are 
going  to  become  much  more  difficult  if 
you  have  to  confront  them  next  year 
where  all  of  the  political  factors  as 
well  as  the  economic  factors  simply 
cut  against  us. 

It  is  going  to  require  very  strong 
Presidential  leadership.  It  is  going  to 
require  all  of  us  to  accept  some  pain, 
and  I  said  during  the  course  of  a  cam- 
paign that  I  was  willing  to  submit  that 
anything  that  a  particular  individual 
felt  was  sacrosanct  ought  to  be  on  the 
table.  We  are  going  to  have  to  proceed 
from  that  basis  as  far  as  this  Senator 
is  concerned. 

It  will  require  a  sense  of  shared  sac- 
rifice. There  will  be  pain.  Nobody  sug- 
gests that  we  can  avoid  that  pain.  We 
only  suggest  that  it  is  going  to  be  more 
painful  and  more  difficult  if  we  contin- 
ue to  postpone  the  difficult  decisions 
that  are  confronting  us  at  this  time.  It 
is  simply  matter  of  will. 

My  judgment  is  that  the  entire 
structure  will  respond  to  that  kind  of 
pressure,  but  it  is  going  to  have  to 
come  from  the  President  as  well  as 
from  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committees  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues to  give  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  his  dream— give  us  a  chance.  It 
will  not  be  easy.  It  will  be  painful.  It 
will  be  difficult.  But  those  10  years  of 
frustration  that  the  Senator  men- 
tioned I  think  can  come  to  an  end  if 
we  have  the  will  to  accept  responsibil- 
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ity,  accept  the  flak  that  goes  with  it. 
and  try  to  provide  some  sense  of  prin- 
ciple and  begin  to  actually  reduce  or 
bring  this  whole  situation  under  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  10  min- 
utes and  30  seconds.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  a  few  things  very  quickly. 

What  does  this  compromise  budget 
proposal,  the  budget  resolution  that 
we  bring  to  the  floor,  do  that  the 
amendment  being  urged  on  us  here 
this  afternoon  does  not  do? 

One,  I  think  the  compromise  budget 
proposal,  the  bipartisan  budget  pro- 
posal, sets  a  pattern,  a  pattern  of  con- 
tinuing to  bring  the  deficit  down. 
What  we  have  seen  over  the  past  2  or 
3  years  is  a  continuing  decline  in  the 
Federal  deficit,  both  in  real  dollars 
and  also  as  a  percent  of  gross  national 
product. 

We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  that. 
We  should  continue  to  work  to  bring 
this  deficit  down  to  the  point  that  we 
get  the  Treasury  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  first  time  since  1969  into 
a  surplus  situation. 

We  set  a  pattern  in  this  bipartisan 
compromise  agreement  by  reducing 
this  deficit  with  50  percent  coming 
from  revenues  and  50  percent  coming 
from  spending  savings.  When  you  look 
inside  the  50  percent  spending  savings 
component  what  you  find  is  that  half 
of  those  spending  savings  are  coming 
from  defense  and  half  of  the  spending 
savings  within  the  savings  component 
are  coming  from  entitlements  and  do- 
mestic discretionary  spending. 

So,  in  effect,  what  you  have  is  a  pat- 
tern that  I  hope  will  progress  from 
year  to  year  which  indicates  that  the 
deficit  will  come  down— 50  percent  by 
additional  revenues,  25  percent  by  ad- 
ditional reductions  in  defense  spend- 
ing if  national  security  requirements 
will  allow  us  to  do  that,  and  25  percent 
with  savings  in  domestic  discretionary 
spending  and  entitlement  programs. 

Contrast  that  with  the  amendment 
being  urged  on  us  this  afternoon. 
They  advance  a  proposal  which  would 
reduce  the  deficit  by  30  percent  reve- 
nues and  by  70  percent  spending  sav- 
ings. And  inside  their  70-percent 
number,  domestic  discretionaries  take 
by  far  the  lion's  share  of  the  pain  with 
regard  to  the  savings  that  would  be  af- 
fected. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  this  body 
wants  to  do.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to 
set  that  pattern  and  I  do  not  believe 
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the  American  people  want  us  to  set 
that  pattern. 

The  bipartisan  budget  resolution  es- 
tablishes a  precedent  of  working  to- 
gether with  the  administration.  It  es- 
tablishes a  precedent  of  dealing  fairly 
with  each  other  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
this  deficit.  It  puts  the  period  of  con- 
frontation and  acrimony  and  the  fiscal 
paralysis  that  flowed  from  that  for 
the  past  8  years  behind  us. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment,  no 
matter  how  worthy,  being  offered  by 
my  distinguished  friend  from  South 
Carolina  and  my  able  friend  from  Ne- 
braska this  afternoon,  we  will  be  back 
to  square  one.  We  will  be  back  to 
square  one  in  a  period  of  angry  con- 
frontation with  the  administration. 
We  will  be  back  here  on  the  floor  of 
this  body  in  late  night  sessions  trying 
to  come  up  with  some  sort  of  budget 
agreement,  with  those  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  fighting  and  quarreling  with 
those  on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  going 
on  until  2  and  3  a.m.  in  the  morning, 
sometimes  all  night.  What  a  sight  for 
the  American  people  to  have  to 
behold. 

This  bipartisan  budget  agreement 
will  allow  us  to  move  the  appropria- 
tions bills  out  of  here  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  The  flexible  freeze  approach 
urged  on  us,  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
will  mean  that  this  will  be  a  govern- 
ment by  continuing  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1990. 

Well,  what  about  the  world  outside 
this  Chamber?  The  financial  markets, 
I  submit,  are  reassured  by  the  view  of 
a  Congress  and  a  President  working  to- 
gether. They  are  reassured  by  a  deficit 
continuing  to  come  down,  although 
granted  not  coming  down  as  fast  as  I 
would  like  and  not  coming  down  to  the 
degree  that  I  think  it  ought  to.  but 
coming  down  as  fast  and  to  the  degree 
that  circumstances  will  allow. 

Contrast  that  with  the  reaction  of 
the  financial  markets  if  they  look  here 
and  see  chaos.  And  I  would  submit 
that  is  what  will  occur  if  the  flexible 
freeze  that  is  being  urged  upon  us  is 
adopted  by  this  Chamber  here  this 
afternoon.  So  we  have  a  c)par  choice. 
We  have  a  choice  between  order  and 
we  must  have  a  choice  between  chaos. 

We  have  a  choice  between  an  orderly 
progression  of  bringing  the  deficit 
down,  working  in  coordination  with 
each  other,  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  working  together  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  could  go  back  to  the 
old  ways  of  shouting,  of  fingerpoint- 
ing,  of  getting  nothing  done  and 
watching  the  deficit  grow  on  a  daily 
basis. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Presid^t.  that  it  is  our 
obligation  here  this  afternoon  to 
reject  the  course  of  action  being  urged 
on  us  by  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  and  to  endorse  and  vote 
for,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  biparti- 
san budget  resolution  that  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  leadership  on  both 


sides  of  the  aisle  of  both  Houses  and 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe  in  the 
final  analysis  that  will  work  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  both  in 
the  short  term  and  in  the  long  term. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  would  yield  me 
off  the  bill.  I  will  try  to  hold  it  to  10 
minutes.  How  about  15  minutes?  We 
do  not  have  anyone  else  here,  then  we 
could  conclude  it. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  South  Caroli- 
na, and  I  will  yield  to  him.  I  will  say  to 
him  we  are  doing  our  best  to  try  to 
conclude  as  early  as  we  can  this 
evening. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  wiU  be  through 
here  momentarily. 

Mr.  SASSER.  All  right.  I  yield  10 
minutes  off  the  bill  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
If  he  needs  additional  time,  we  will 
yield  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Very  good.  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  ray  distin- 
guished colleague  and  my  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  join  in  the  high 
regard  and  respect  for  him  in  his 
work,  the  affection  I  have  for  him  and 
respect  and  affection  I  have  for  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  two 
gentlemen  were  put  in  a  box  by  the 
leadership.  And  the  leadership  put 
themselves  in  a  box  by  agreeing  in  the 
first  instance  to  sit  down  and  work  it 
out  in  what  I  call  this  conspiratorial 
fashion. 

Senator  Domenici,  as  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  he  and  I  would 
remember  the  old  days  when  we  had 
hearings  right  on  through  March  and 
April  and  we  had  all  the  different  divi- 
sions come  up.  At  one  time,  we  headed 
up  the  Sea  Power  Defense  Task  Force. 
Yet,  going  right  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  Mexico,  I  have  a 
very,  very  difficult  time  trying  to 
follow  my  friend.  I  have  followed  him 
so  often  I  would  not  think  I  would 
have  this  difficulty.  But  he  started 
talking  about  the  black  box.  And  while 
I  talked  at  length,  I  never  mentioned  a 
black  box. 

He  said  there  is  no  way  the  budget 
with  these  numbers  can  be  implement- 
ed. He  talked  about  how  defense  goes 
down  and  then  goes  up,  and  what  the 
Appropriations  Committees  and  every- 
ttiing  else  will  do. 

No.  1,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
who  talked  in  riddles,  understands 
better.  He  and  I  have  cosponsored  and 
we  voted  for  freezes. 

More  particularly,  I  referred  earlier 
to  the  Dole-Domenici  freeze  back  in 
1985  on  May  9  when  they  cut  some 


$51.7  billion  in  a  freeze.  He  knows  ex- 
actly how  to  go  about  holding  down 
outlay  figures.  So  it  is  disingenuous  to 
say  we  cannot  get  to  it. 

Now  all  budgets  are  projections  with 
respect  to  the  amounts  to  be  spent  in 
an  ensuing  year.  And  many  times 
things  occur  and  you  cannot  stay 
within  the  budget  and  you  never  can 
find  what  the  true  figure  is.  But  in 
this  instance  we  know  what  the  true 
figure  is,  it  is  at  a  freeze  at  this  year's 
level.  So  rather  than  a  black  box,  we 
have  got  it  in  black  and  white.  And  we 
have  had  not  just  OMB  projections 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  got  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  projections 
for  each  one  of  the  particular  func- 
tions in  this  handout  of  the  HoUings- 
Exon-Conrad-Robb  freeze. 

So  let  us  not  get  bogged  down  about 
how  we  do  not  know  when,  in  fact,  we 
do  know.  We  know  what  this  is.  The 
CBO  has  taken  the  figures  and  has 
them  listed  for  you  in  each  function. 

Now  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  from  Tennessee,  starts  talk- 
ing about  the  budget  needs.  He  started 
first  with  the  article— and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  in  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  entitled 
"Bush's  Real  Problem— The  Ruins  of 
Reaganism"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  30.  1989] 

Bush's  Real  Problem— The  Ruins  of 
Reaganism 

(By  Ernest  P.  HoUings) 

Uncle  Sam  is  running  on  empty.  This  is 
not  by  accident  or  oversight.  When  Ronald 
Reagan  came  to  Washington  in  1981.  he 
made  no  bones  about  his  intention  to  slash 
government  spending  and  trash  the  federal 
bureaucracy.  He  flaunted  his  contempt  for 
government. 

Eight  years  later,  liberal  pundits  crow 
that  the  Reagan  revolution  has  failed,  that 
the  federal  fortress  stands  stronger  than 
ever.  They  are  dead  wrong. 

The  reality  is  that  President  Reagan  dealt 
Uncle  Sam  a  crippling  blow.  He  left  a  feder- 
al treasury  that  is  broke  and  paralyzed  by 
debt:  a  federal  work  force  that  is  demoral- 
ized and  discredited:  a  public  infrastructure 
that  is  literally  crumbling.  What's  more,  by 
mobilizing  the  nation's  voters  as  "an  over- 
powering bloc  vote  against  necessary  tax- 
ation" (David  Stockman's  words),  Reagan 
sapped  the  government's  capacity  to  put  its 
house— and  books— in  order.  George  Bush's 
craven  "Read  my  lips,  no  new  taxes"  is  the 
Rosemary's  Baby  of  the  Reagan  presidency. 

To  serve  in  Washington  today  is  to  wit- 
ness the  federal  government  at  its  worst. 
We  on  Capitol  Hill  preen  as  we  introduce 
empty  "sense  of  the  Senate"  resolutions, 
sham  budgets  and  hollow  bills  and  then 
expect  to  get  a  good-government  award  for 
our  efforts.  A  sad  example  is  the  anti-drug 
legislation  passed  and  signed  with  such 
tKjmbast  just  before  the  1988  election.  The 
bill  promised  an  impressive  $2.5  billion  for  a 
jihad  against  drugs,  but  when  the  dust  set- 
tled. Congress  actually  appropriated  only 
$500  million.  William  Bennett  is  less  a 
"czar"  than  a  pretender  to  the  throne. 
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In  like  manner.  Congress  and  the  White 
House  have  made  a  fine  art  of  bogus  budget- 
ing. Consider  how  we  will  pretend  to  reduce 
the  federal  deficit  in  1990  from  ite  true  level 
approaching  $300  billion  down  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  limit  of 
$100  billion:  First,  we  will  siphon  off  the 
$68-billion  surplus  in  the  Social  Security 
"trust  fund."  Then  we'll  ransack  other  trust 
funds  (including  those  for  highway  and  air- 
port improvements)  to  the  tune  of  $67  bil- 
lion. We'll  throw  in  monkeyshine  economic 
assumptions  such  as  short-term  interest 
rates  falling  to  5.5  percent  to  "save"  an- 
other $19  bUlion.  PinaUy,  well  make  a  few 
token  budget  cuts  and  phantom  asset  sales 
and— voila!— another  victory  for  'fiscal  re- 
sponsibility." 

Meanwhile,  under  George  Bush  as  under 
Ronald  Reagan,  the  hollowing  out  of  the 
federal  government  continues  apace.  Pro- 
found social  problems— the  pathologies  of 
the  underclass,  a  failing  education  system, 
declining  competitiveness— are  not  ad- 
dressed In  any  meaningful  way  whatsoever. 
Our  government  has  charted  a  course  of 
drift,  disinvestment  and  decline. 

The  press  has  focused  on  the  most  dra- 
matic cases  of  neglect:  the  $300-billion  price 
tag  for  non-supervision  of  the  S&L  industry; 
the  $160-billion  cost  of  fixing  neglected  fed- 
eral nuclear- weapons  plants;  the  $100-bil- 
lion-plus  expense  of  cleaning  up  toxic  waste 
dumps.  But  with  the  exception  of  one  im- 
portant area— national  defense— the  demise 
of  government  can  be  documented  in  virtu- 
ally every  key  area  of  public  policy.  Consid- 
er the  following: 

Education.  The  Reagan  administration 
fell  short  of  its  goal  of  abolishing  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  but  it  nonetheless 
slashed  funding  and  cut  the  department's 
staff  by  25  percent.  Since  1980,  adjusted  for 
inflation,  education  block  grants  to  states 
have  been  cut  by  63  percent;  bilingual  edu- 
cation by  47  percent;  vocational  education 
by  29  percent;  college  work-study  by  26.5 
D€rc6nt<> 

Chapter  I,  the  major  federal  education 
program  to  help  disadvantaged  primary  and 
secondary  school  children,  reached  75  out  of 
100  eligible  poor  children  in  1980:  today  it 
reaches  only  54  of  100;  some  500,000  kids 
have  been  dropped  from  the  program.  Head 
Start,  the  program  for  disadvantaged  pre- 
schoolers, now  reaches  only  one  in  five  eligi- 
ble chUdren.  Cuts  in  the  federal  school 
lunch  program  have  kicked  3  million  needy 
kids  off  the  program's  rolls. 

Housing/homelessness.  Since  1981.  federal 
funding  for  sulwidized  housing  has  been 
slashed  by  81  percent.  The  estimated  wait- 
ing time  for  a  public-housing  vacancy  in 
New  York  City  is  18  years.  Every  year,  half 
a  million  units  of  low-income  housing  are 
lost  to  demolition,  arson  and  gentrif  ication. 
There  are  now  upwards  of  3  million  home- 
less Americans,  including  entire  families  (34 
percent  of  the  homeless  population,  and  the 
fastest  growing  homeless  group)  and  the  de- 
institutionalized mentally  ill  (another 
shameful  example  of  the  alxlication  of  gov- 
ernment responsibility).  Most  cities  report 
that  demand  for  shelters  has  doubled  or  tri- 
pled in  recent  years. 

Infrastructure.  Systematic  neglect  of 
public  transportation  in  recent  years  has 
left  a  staggering  toll.  As  just  one  example, 
some  577,000  bridges— approximately  one  Ui 
four— have  been  determined  to  be  danger- 
ous. Officials  estimate  that  it  will  cost  $51 
billion  to  repair  or  replace  these  deficient 
bridges,  yet  only  $1.5  billion  has  been  appro- 
priated  for   this   fiscal   year.   Some   4.000 


bridges  have  been  closed,  but  many  more 
stay  open  that  shouldn't.  Expect  ever  more 
frequent  bridge  collapses  such  as  the  Hat- 
chie  River  collapse  in  Tennessee  in  early 
April;  seven  people  were  killed  as  their  cars 
plunged  into  the  abyss  created  by  years  of 
neglect. 

Air  transport.  The  number  of  airline 
flights  has  increased  by  30  percent  since 
1980.  yet  the  numl)er  of  air  controllers  has 
not  increased;  indeed,  there  are  3,000  fewer 
"full-performance  level"  controllers  today 
than  in  1981.  The  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration estimates  that  $26  billion  must  be 
spent  over  the  next  10  years  to  expand  air- 
port capacity  and  improve  traffic  control, 
yet  the  1990  budget  request  Is  for  only  $1.35 
billion.  There  Is  a  $6-billion  surplus  in  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  (generated 
by  the  8-percent  passenger  ticket  tax),  but 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  have 
refused  to  spend  it  for  its  intended  purpose. 

Safety-net  programs.  In  constant  dollars, 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  benefits  have  been  cut  by  26  per- 
cent since  1977.  In  31  states,  the  maximum 
AFDC  payment  for  a  family  of  three  in  1988 
was  less  than  half  the  poverty  level.  Even 
including  food  stamps,  benefits  were  below 
the  poverty  level  in  47  states.  In  1973, 
AFDC  covered  84  children  for  every  100 
living  in  poverty;  in  1987,  it  covered  only  60 
of  100. 

Basic  nutrition  programs  have  also  been 
neglected.  The  Women.  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren (WIC)  program  is  one  of  the  most  cost- 
effective  social  programs  ever  devised;  on 
average,  $1  invested  in  its  prenatal  compo- 
nent saves  $3  in  short-term  hospital  costs. 
Nonetheless,  funding  last  year  served  only 
50  percent  of  the  eligible  poor. 

Health  care/health  research.  Conmiunlty 
health  centers  serve  only  5  million  of  the  25 
million  poor  who  are  eligible.  Migrant 
healthcare  centers  serve  only  500,000  out  of 
3  million  eligible.  Approximately  37  million 
Americans  do  not  have  health  Insurance— 20 
percent  more  than  In  1980.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  United  States  now  has  the  highest 
rate  of  infant  mortality  among  developed 
nations? 

More  trouble  for  the  long  term  wUl  result 
from  the  decay  of  America's  infrastructure 
for  medical  research.  The  federal  govern- 
ment's best  medical  researchers  are  leaving 
in  droves  because  of  absurdly  low  pay  caps. 
So  deep  have  been  budget  cuts  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  that  only  20  per- 
cent of  "highly  meritorious"  research 
grants  are  now  approved  as  compared  to  a 
more  traditional  rate  of  45-55  percent. 

Consumer  protection.  The  current  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  commissioners'  anti- 
regulatory  bias  has  virtually  ended  the  com- 
mission's function.  Despite  complaints  on 
everything  from  playgroimd  equipment  to 
disposable  lighters  to  space  heaters,  the 
commission  has  not  promulgated  a  new  rule 
since  1984.  The  staff  has  been  gutted  and 
the  number  of  commissioners  reduced  from 
five  to  three  because  of  budget  restrictions. 
Since  the  chairman  resigned  in  January,  the 
commission  has  lacked  a  legal  quorum  and 
been  unable  to  meet. 

Natural  resources  environment.  In  1978,  3 
percent  of  the  federal  budget  was  spent  on 
programs  involving  natural  resources,  con- 
servation and  environmental  protection;  10 
years  later,  that  percentage  had  been  cut  in 
half.  Federal  spending  for  sewage-treatment 
facilities  has  fallen  from  $4.5  billion  in  1978 
to  only  $1.2  billion  requested  for  1990. 

In  1978,  $805  million  was  appropriated  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  national  parks  and 


recreation  areas;  in  1988,  President  Reagan 
requested  a  paltry  $18  million  for  such  pur- 
chases. Meanwhile,  we  have  abdicated  feder- 
al stewardship  over  America's  priceless  nat- 
ural wonders.  The  government's  initial  reac- 
tion to  Exxon  Valdez  was  "let  the  private 
sector  handle  it."  On  questions  of  drilling, 
cutting  and  grazing  on  pristine  public  lands, 
the  administration's  knee-jerk  policy  is  "let 
'er  rip." 

Trade.  A  key  factor  In  the  record  trade 
deficits  of  recent  years  has  been  the  federal 
government's  refusal  to  enforce  U.S.  Import 
laws  or  to  promote  exports.  The  total  injury 
last  year  from  illegal  imports  Is  $3  billion  in 
lost  customs  duties,  $19  billion  in  lost  sales 
by  U.S.  firms,  $8  billion  to  $12  billion  in  lost 
national  output  and  nearly  a  half  million 
lost  jobs. 

To  take  just  one  example  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  no-policy  approach  to  trade, 
consider  the  fate  of  the  U.S.  footwear  indus- 
try. In  1981,  with  footwear  Imports  totaling 
51  percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  President 
Reagan  terminated  all  restrictions  on  foot- 
wear imports.  By  1984,  footwear  imports 
had  seized  71  percent  of  the  market,  but  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  (ITC) 
still  found  "no  injury."  In  1985.  when  foot- 
wear imports  reached  77  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market,  the  ITC  finally  recommended 
global  quotas  for  five  years;  President 
Reagan,  however,  refused  to  act.  By  1988. 
imports  had  captured  82  percent  of  the  U.S. 
footwear  market  and  were  still  on  the  in- 
crease. 

E>en  this  cursory  review  of  the  policy 
record  of  the  1980s  leaves  no  doubt:  The 
Reagan  revolution  against  government  has 
"succeeded"— beyond  its  fomentor's  wildest 
dreams.  Indeed,  driven  by  debt  and  deficits, 
that  revolution  has  now  assumed  a  destruc- 
tive dynamic  all  its  own. 

True  believers  assure  us  that  the  unfet- 
tered marketplace  will  fill  the  void  left  by 
the  demise  of  government.  But  it  is  precise- 
ly unfettered  markets  that  have  spawned 
the  whole  run  of  crises  that  grip  us  today— 
the  S&L  industry  collapse,  the  third-world 
"debt  bomb,"  the  toxic  waste  dumps,  de- 
struction of  the  ozone  layer,  defense-indus- 
try fraud  and  so  on. 

We  will  learn— too  late.  I  fear— that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  activist,  competent  gov- 
ernment. If  Ronald  Reagan's  malfeasance 
and  George  Bush's  nonfeasance  succeed  in 
bringing  the  federal  government  to  its 
knees.  America  will  be  naked  to  its  worst  do- 
mestic enemies:  poverty,  ignorance,  racism, 
ls>"'lessness.  Abroad,  we  will  be  bested  by  na- 
tions such  as  Japan  and  West  Germany  that 
prize  their  federal  governments  as  muscular 
engines  of  economic  growth  and  social  jus- 
tice. In  short,  we  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
events  unless  we  can  restore  and  revitalize 
the  federal  government  so  that  it  again 
stands  as  a  proud  Instrument  of  national 
purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  When  he  started 
referring  and  going  down  the  list  of 
some  of  those  items  in  that  particular 
article  about  the  needs,  I  thought  for 
a  while  that  we  had  Senator  Kennedy 
of  the  Welfare  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  rather  than  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  up  there 
trying  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Indeed,  look  to  the  article  I  wrote.  I 
would  love  to  have  those  increases.  He 
and  I  all  believe  in  helping  the  home- 
less and  in  WIC  and  in  nuclear  clean- 
up and  in  health  and  in  education.  But 
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I  happen  to  believe  in  paying  for  it 
and  I  have  tried  to  pay  for  it. 

This  crowd  is  playing  the  monkey- 
shines,  year  in  and  year  out,  of  doing 
all  this  providing  but  not  paying  the 
bill.  This  particular  bipartisan  deficit 
reduction  package  increases  spending 
over  the  CBO  baseline  by  $59.9  billion. 
Sure  he  is  providing  for  needs.  Our 
difference  is.  who  is  going  to  pay  for 
it.  And  of  course  it  comes  down  to  his 
function  and  mine,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  others,  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  deficit. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  leading  defi- 
cit reduction,  not  spending  and  provid- 
ing for  it.  So  I  said  the  only  fair  way  I 
know  to  do  it.  to  try  to  avoid  the  cuts. 
Is  to  do  it  like  the  mayor  of  any  city. 
of  Richmond.  VA.  or  Madison.  WI.  If 
the  mayor  of  Madison.  WI  ran  out  of 
money  he  would  call  his  city  council 
and  he  would  say:  Look,  nobody  is 
really  hurting.  We  do  not  want  to  fire 
the  firemen  or  the  policemen.  We  do 
not  want  to  cut  anybody.  But  we 
cannot  increase  spending,  we  do  not 
have  the  money.  Let  us  take  this 
year's  budget  for  next  year. 

If  we  did  that  in  Washington  this 
afternoon,  we  would  immediately  pick 
up  $60  billion  in  savings;  $60  billion 
from  the  ciurent  services. 

I  do  not  save  that  $60  billion  be- 
cause, yes.  I  have  had  to  try  to  be  real- 
istic. And  I  tried  to  be  realistic  on  the 
$14.2  billion  in  revenues.  Senator  Do- 
■OEirici  continually  says,  where  do  I 
get  that  figure?  Where  is  this?  I 
cannot  find  it.  Well,  if  he  only  finds 
that  $14.2  billion  in  his  own  resolu- 
tion, that  would  answer  my  prayer. 

Well.  I  prayed  for  2  days  to  identify 
these  figiu-es  they  used.  It  includes 
$5.3  billion  in  "hard  taxes."  they  call 
it. 

Incidentally,  they  did  not  call  it 
hard  taxes  over  at  the  White  House, 
they  call  that  R-1.  R-1.  That  is  a  hoot. 
R-1.  R2D2.  I  am  telling  you  right  now. 
we  are  really  going  out  of  the  world 
right  now  with  these  little  folks  in 
space.  I  can  tell  you.  on  Mars  or  wher- 
ever else  they  got  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  at  this 
particular  point  in  the  discussion  that 
we  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
first  offer,  March  20.  1989.  the  first 
House  offer  in  their  negotiations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

First  Houte  Offer— March  20,  1989 
Revenues:  Take  President's  overall 
revenue  number  of  $14  billion: 

Hard  taxes  (Rl)    $5.6 

Offsetting  collections  and  user  fees 
(R2) -5-2 

Asset  sales  (R3) -3.5 

Total  revenues. - 14.3 


Entitlements . 


-4.5 


Total  spending  cuts - 14.4 

Interest  savings -1.3 


Spending: 
Nondefense      discretionary      (BA 

freeze) -  3.9 

Defense  (BA  freeze) -6.0 


Total  deficit  reduction „. -30.0 

Projected  1990  deficit 99.4 

Initiatives:  To  be  paid  for  by  further  reve- 
nues or  greater  spending  cuts. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  R-1.  hard  taxes.  I 
cannot  find  out  yet  what  it  is.  I  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  he  does  not  luiow.  Accordingly, 
he  declined  to  attend  the  Rose  Garden 
ceremony.  Danny  Rostenkowski 
from  the  House  side,  he  would  go 
either. 

Then,  look  at  offset  and  collections 
and  user  fees,  they  blame  me  for  not 
being  specific.  Yet  I  cannot  find  out 
what  they  are  in  the  bipartisan  agree- 
ment. The  same  is  true  with  asset 
sales. 

So  I  said  oh.  let  us  not  play  games.  If 
we  say  we  are  going  to  have  honesty 
and  truth  in  budgeting  then  we  have 
to  be  truthful.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  those  figures  out  in  the  chair- 
man's resolution. 

But.  in  any  event,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  comes  now  as 
our  chairman  and  he  reminds  us  of  all 
the  wonderful  needs.  And.  yes.  I  have 
written  about  it  and  I  think  we  all 
agree  on  it.  For  that  very  reason,  we 
all  want  to  know  when  the  charade  of 
not  paying  the  bills  is  going  to  stop. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  help 
President  Bush.  He  has  been  on  the 
telephone  all  day  long,  saying  do  not 
vote  for  this  amendment.  Yet  If  we 
can  vote  for  this  amendment  and  bite 
the  bullet  at  the  beginning  of  his 
term,  he  can  end  up  with  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible 4-year  administration.  If  he 
does  not  do  it  now.  then  they  are 
going  to  be  asking  all  the  House  Mem- 
bers rtinning  next  year  to  vote  for 
taxes,  and  it  will  not  happen  in  an 
election  year.  Then  we  all  sit  around 
waiting  for  the  recession,  depression, 
or  whatever  to  hit  us  and  point  fingers 
and  really  be  in  an  impossible  position. 

This  amendment  is  bipartisan,  inci- 
dentally. We  had  6  Democrats  and  4 
Republicans:  the  vote  was  12  to  10  in 
the  Budget  Committee.  Ten  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee— we  split 
right  down  the  middle,  seven  members 
withheld  their  vote  going  around  the 
table,  they  wanted  to  vote  for  it,  came 
up  and  told  me  later  they  would  like 
to  vote  for  it.  Now  they  are  all  working 
on  supporting  the  President  or  sup- 
porting the  leadership. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  says,  they  have  a  lot  of  things 
in  here  we  all  want,  a  lot  of  good 
things  that  all  of  us  in  this  body  want. 
He  Is  right.  But  we  have  got  to  pay  for 
the  things  and  we  are  the  ones  who 
have  the  responsibility. 

Incidentally— and  I  think  the  main 
point  is— when  my  distinguished  chair- 
man laments  the  pathology  of  the  un- 


derclass and  the  declining  fortunes  of 
the  poor  are  not  addressed— I  think  we 
address  them  when  we  put  in  a  budget 
freeze. 

I  know  we  have  tried  this  other 
ways.  We  have  tried  and  tried.  To  Sen- 
ator DoMENici's  credit,  he  tried  cuts. 
Several  years  ago  he  put  in  an  amend- 
ment listing  44  program  eliminations. 
And  the  vote  was  14  for  and  83 
against.  So  we  have  tried  the  cuts  year 
in  and  year  out. 

We  tried  other  approaches,  year  in 
and  year  out. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  me  5  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, off  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

When  my  colleague  says  he  thinks 
he  Is  helping  them.  I  would  think  so 
ordinarily,  but  once  you  have  tried  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  you  are  in  the 
8th  and  9th  year  of  doing  this  and  not 
paying  for  it.  meanwhile  your  debt  has 
jumped  to  $2.8  trillion,  you  have 
become  a  debtor  nation  and  you  are 
sending  your  patrimony  overseas.  The 
Japanese  are  financing  this  thing. 
With  Treasury  bonds,  we  are  sending 
about  $5  billion  a  month  to  Japan. 

This  Is  really  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem, not  just  the  underclass  but  the 
overclass.  For  the  underclass  Is  hit 
worst  by  inflation  because  we  really 
are  not  providing  that  much.  We  are 
not  putting  the  money  into  airports. 

I  know  about  drugs,  I  Icnow  about 
prisons.  Those  are  my  particular  ap- 
propriations and  budgets.  But  we  are 
not  really  providing  for  it.  and  I  would 
like  to  provide  for  them. 

What  happens  is  that  we  get  Infla- 
tion, which  every  economist  says  im- 
pacts most  on  the  underclass,  by  not 
paying  the  bills  because  our  interest 
costs  jump  to  $25  billion.  That  is  $25 
billion  we  could  spend  for  the  under- 
class. Instead  we  spend  it  on  the  over 
class.  The  Japanese  are  buying  Ameri- 
can assets  at  half  price.  All  the  real 
estate  in  the  city  of  Tokyo  exceeds, 
the  value  of  all  the  public  corporations 
in  America.  No  wonder  they  buy  CBS 
Records  for  $2  billion  when  it  only 
costs  $1  billion  because  of  the  high 
yen.  Meanwhile,  our  middle  class 
really  disappears. 

That  is  why  we  made  it  a  flexible 
freeze,  to  cut  some  $32  billion  rather 
than  increase  spending  $59.9  billion. 

I  have  some  other  items  to  describe. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

A  letter  dated  May  2.  1989.  from  the 
Coalition  on  Human  Needs;  a  letter 
dated  May  3.  1989.  from  the  AFL-CIO; 
an  editorial  by  Mortimer  Zuckerman 
from  the  March  20.  1989.  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report;  a  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle dated  April  24.  1989;  and  an  article 
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from  the  Sunday,  April  16,  1989, 
Washington  Post;  and  an  article  from 
the  Economist  of  the  week  of  April  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Coalition  on  Human  Needs. 
Washington,  DC.  May  2.  1989. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Coalition  on  Human 
Needs  and  the  undersigned  organizations 
urge  you  to  oppose  a  "Hollings  freeze" 
amendment  and  urge  you  to  vots  for  final 
passage  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  bi- 
partisan budget. 

The  Hollings  proposal  to  freeze  discretion- 
ary programs  and  some  entitlements  at  FY 
1989  levels  would  mean  that  virtually  all  of 
the  additional  deficit  reduction  achieved 
beyond  the  Committee  plan  would  be  done 
on  the  spending  side  and  none  on  the  reve- 
nue side.  We  strongly  oppose  such  an  unbal- 
anced package  which  very  likely  would 
mean  real  cuts  in  low  Income  discretionary 
programs.  Furthermore,  the  Hollings  plan 
in  all  likelihood  would  preclude  most  If  not 
all  of  the  low  Income  Initiatives  that  have 
gained  the  support  of  both  parties  and  are 
included  In  the  Budget  Committee  plan. 

We  also  urge  you  to  oppose  a  Kohl  motion 
to  recommit  the  budget  resolution  as  report- 
ed by  the  Budget  Committee.  The  outcome 
of  such  an  effort  is  very  unclear  and  could 
lead  ultimately  to  cuts  in  critical  low  Income 
programs. 

While  we  would  prefer  a  stronger  budget 
resolution  that  included  both  more  substan- 
tial revenue  and  greater  attention  to  unmet 
needs— including  higher  levels  of  funding 
for  Medicaid,  housing  and  other  high  priori- 
ty programs— we  believe  that  the  Budget 
Committee  Resolution  is  the  most  reasona- 
ble proposal  that  has  been  put  forth. 

As  such  we  urge  you  to  oppose  all  weaken- 
ing amendments  and  support  final  passage 
of  the  FY  1990  Budget  Resolution. 

AFTSCME,  Bread  for  the  World,  Center 
on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities.  Coali- 
tion on  Human  Needs,  Epilepsy  Foun- 
dation of  America,  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center.  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  National  Council  on 
the  Aging.  National  Low  Income  Hous- 
ing Coalition,  National  Puerto  Rican 
Coalition.  Villers  Advocacy  Associates. 

American  Federation  or  Labor 
AND  Congress  or  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations. 

Washington.  DC.  May  3,  1989. 

LEGISLATIVE  ALERT! 

Dear  Senator:  S.  Con.  Res.  30.  the  First 
Budget  Resolution  for  FY  1990,  will  be  on 
the  Senate  floor  this  week. 

We  understand  that  Senator  Hollings  will 
offer  a  budget  substitute  which  would 
freeze  outlays  for  virtually  all  programs 
except  Social  Security  at  the  FY  1989 
spending  levels.  Such  an  amendment  would 
require  massive  cutbacks  in  the  FY  1990  ap- 
propriations for  many  programs  or.  In  the 
case  Of  entitlements,  changes  in  law  to 
reduce  either  participation  or  benefits.  The 
Congress's  efforts  to  Increase  access  to  child 
care  would  be  made  Ineffectual  by  the  lack 
of  funds  to  provide  services.  Other  Impor- 
tant Initiatives  provided  for  In  this  resolu- 
tion, such  as  nuclear  weapons  plant  cleanup, 
subsidized  housing  funds  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional 20,000  renUl  units,  and  an  expansion 
of  the  Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC) 
program  to  provide  an  additional  300,000 
women    and    children    with    vital    services 


would  also  be  eliminated.  Important  pro- 
grams which  we  have  worked  hard  to  sus- 
tain would  be  cut  below  last  year's  service  or 
operation  levels. 

The  Hollings  amendments  suffers  from 
the  same  grievous  flaw  that  afflicts  the  se- 
questration provision  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  budget  process— Its  mechanical,  nonra- 
tlonal  approach  to  allocation  of  funds  and 
cuts  In  funds  that  affect  living,  feeling 
human  beings. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  your  vote  against  the 
Hollings  budget  substitute  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  McGlotten, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Mar.  20, 
1989] 
The  Real  Bottom  Line 
(By  Mortimer  B.  Zuckerman) 
The  deception  of  the  American  people  has 
to  stop.  For  four  years,  we  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  budget  deficit  Is  declining 
substantially.  That  was  wrong.  Now,  a  new 
President  continues  the  deception  by  offer- 
ing a  budget  with  more  mirrors  and  win- 
dows than   the   Palace  of  Versailles.  Our 
budget  process  has  become  an  international 
joke;  but  here,  thanks  to  the  diversion  of  at- 
tention to  the  Tower  affair,  the  farce  has 
gone  without  the  public  rebuke  and  ridicule 
It  requires. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  The  actual  budget 
deficit  In  1986  was  $283  billion,  not  the  offi- 
cially reported  $221.2  billion.  In  1990,  it 
could  be  as  much  as  $263  billion,  not  the 
Bush  administration  estimate  of  $91  billion. 

Why  the  differences?  Because  of  the 
tricks  played  on  the  American  public.  The 
most  Important  Is  that  the  unified  budget 
we  are  presented  meets  operating  expenses 
by  raiding  a  variety  of  funds  held  in  trust. 
Some  trust.  Take  the  Social  Security  Fund. 
In  1983,  It  was  reformed  so  that  more  would 
be  taken  in  than  is  paid  out;  the  goal  was  to 
partially  fund  the  reserves  necessary  to 
meet  the  massive  pension  obligations  re- 
quired when  the  baby-boomers  retire  In  the 
next  century.  By  stealing  from  these  funds 
now,  the  next  generation  of  workers  will 
have  to  pay  dramatically  higher  Social  Se- 
curity premiums. 

Even  more  glaring  is  the  way  the  Bush 
budget  uses  financial  gimmickry  or  ignores 
other  unfunded  exposures  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  savings  and  loan  bailout,  $150  billion. 

Cleaning  up  the  dangerous  mess  from  the 
16  nuclear- weapons  plants,  $150  billion. 

The  unfunded  bulge  In  military-procure- 
ment contracts.  $200  billion. 

Modernizing  computer  systems  for  the 
IRS,  Social  Security  and  alr-trafflc  control, 
billions  more. 

The  Bush  people  cover  up  this  Irresponsi- 
bility by  asserting  that  America  can  grow 
itself  out  of  deficit.  The  budget  assumes 
stronger  economic  growth  and  lower  inter- 
est rates  than  almost  any  economist  antici- 
pates. This  wishful  thinking  enables  Bush 
to  minimize  the  political  costs  inherent  In 
the  amount  of  cutting  necessary  to  stay 
below  the  mandated  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  deficit  ceiling. 

Here  again  there  is  waffle.  The  budget 
does  not  spell  out  how  even  this  unrealistic 
level  of  cuts  will  take  place.  The  budget  di- 
rector, Richard  Darman,  has  been  very 
foxy.  He  has  crafted  a  budget  that  gives  the 
Impression  the  Bush  administration  can  do 
more  In  the  areas  where  there  Is  popular 
support  for  doing  more,  such  as  In  educa- 
tion, drugs,  the  environment,  child  care  and 


the  homeless.  Even  the  good  news  about  'a 
kinder,  gentler  America"  turns  out  to  be  a 
confidence  trick  when  we  check  the  small 
print  of  the  budget.  For  example,  there  Is 
even  less  for  education  In  this  budget  than 
In  Reagan's  proposed  budget. 

As  for  actual  budget  cuts,  Darman  passes 
the  buck.  He  leaves  this  to  be  negotiated 
with  Congress,  inviting  the  lawmakers  to 
put  their  heads  on  the  block  for  cutting  po- 
litically popular  programs  such  as  farm  sup- 
port programs  while  the  administration 
takes  credit  for  the  other  Increased  govern- 
ment programs.  No  wonder  Congress  feels  It 
has  been  had  and  the  financial  markets  feel 
that  this  Is  a  budget  that  chews  more  than 
It  bites  off.  Darman  Is  too  clever  by  half. 

The  contlnulngly  high  U.S.  budget  deficit 
Is  a  triple-barreled  shotgun  at  our  heads.  It 
provides  too  much  stimulus  for  an  economy 
that  has  already  become  overactlvated  and 
increases  demand-side  inflationary  pres- 
sures. It  keeps  Interest  rates  Increasingly 
high,  reducing  Investment  and  hurting  U.S. 
competitiveness  In  the  world  economy.  And 
It  keeps  the  dollar  higher  than  It  should  be, 
limiting  further  Improvement  In  our  exter- 
nal-trade deficit. 

This  Is  not  a  budget  In  the  national  inter- 
est. 

The  American  people  needed  political 
leadership,  and  a  new  President  could  have 
provided  it.  The  message  required  Is  simple: 
Sacrifices  are  necessary  on  the  spending 
side  If  taxes  are  not  to  be  raised  on  the  reve- 
nue side.  But  Bush  has  ducked.  His  budget 
suggests  that  we  can  spend  more  for  domes- 
tic programs  and  do  not  have  to  think  about 
how  we  pay  for  them. 

This  dismaying  failure  of  leadership  re- 
calls the  comment  of  Will  Rogers:  "I  don't 
make  jokes.  I  just  watch  the  government 
and  report  the  facts." 

The  joke  Is  on  us. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  24.  1989] 

No.  1  Whistle  Blower  Derides  Deficit 
Figures 

(By  Nathaniel  C.  Nash) 

Washington,  April  23.— The  Bush  Admin- 
istration and  members  of  Congress  may 
have  been  Impressed  by  their  recent  plan  to 
keep  next  year's  budget  deficit  under  $100 
billion,  but  to  the  Govermnent's  Independ- 
ent auditor,  the  accord  Is  almost  a  sham. 

'The  rosy  projections  are  not  real  num- 
bers any  more,"  said  Charles  A.  Boswher. 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  heads  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  "The  situation  with  the  deficit  Is 
much  worse  that  It  is  being  portrayed." 

For  the  58-year-old  head  of  the  G.A.O..  an 
investigative  arm  of  Congress,  such  state- 
ments can  make  for  prickly  relationships 
with  two  titans,  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.  But  they  define  the  type  of  agency 
Mr.  Bowsher  has  tried  to  develop,  one  that 
is  independent  enough  to  challenge  prevail- 
ing sentiments. 

Members  of  Congress  and  private  account- 
ants agree  that  the  agency  has  grown  In 
stature  In  recent  years  to  a  point  where  It 
has  blown  the  whistle  on  a  number  of  prob- 
lems and  has  taken  a  tough  line  on  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

YES,  ON  AN  another  CRUSADE 

For  example,  the  G.A.O.  shocked  the 
thrift  Industry  In  1986  when  It  concluded 
that  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  was  Insolvent  to  the  tune 
of  $6  billion.  After  the  1987  stock  market 
collapse  the  agency  documented  how  break- 
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downs  and  underc»p«clty  In  the  computer 
systems  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
aggravated  the  plunge.  And  it  has  repeated 
ly  criticized  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  understating  the  thrift  crisis. 

In  an  hourlong  interview  Friday.  Mr. 
Bowsher,  admitted  that  he  was  on  another 
crusade,  to  Improve  the  accounting  systems 
used  by  the  Government.  He  said  the  sys- 
tems do  not  give  an  accurate  picture  of  its 
financial  condition,  of  the  deficit,  and  of  the 
probable  need  for  new  taxes. 

•We  are  adding  $1  trillion  every  five  years 
to  the  total  deficit,  and  are  digging  a  huge 
hole  that  will  be  very  hard  to  get  out  of. "  he 
added. 

He  likened  the  problem  to  the  savings  and 
loan  crisis,  which  few  experts  wanted  to  ac- 
knowledge but  whose  solution  now  carries  a 
price  tag  over  $157  billion. 

EZTBCT  A  BIGGEX  DKTICIT 

Talk  of  a  9100  billion  deficit  is  deceptive. 
Mr.  Bowsher  contended.  It  would  be  far 
more  accurate,  he  said,  to  expect  a  $263  bil- 
lion deficit  next  year,  a  figure  that  deliber- 
ately excludes  the  huge  surpluses  building 
up  In  Social  Security  and  other  trust  funds. 
since  those  funds  are  really  a  reserve 
against  future  needs. 

"The  budget  deficit  is  growing  exactly  the 
same  way  the  S&L  crisis  grew."  he  said.  I 
think  youve  got  to  reform  the  whole  budget 
process." 

Mr.  Bowsher.  a  former  accountant  with 
Arthur  Andersen  &.  Company  and  a  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Presi- 
dents Johnson  and  Nixon,  is  pushing  hard 
for  accounting  reform— making  agencies 
issue  annual  financial  statements. 

"Everyone  knows  that  numbers  are 
fudged  and  that  they  never  reflect  reality." 
he  said,  because  often  enough  the  revenue  is 
exaggerated  and  the  spending  is  underesti- 
mated. 

He  predicted  that  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  eventually  t)e  forced  to  take 
a  more  realistic  look  at  deficits  and  taxes. 
That  is  not  a  popular  view.  Mr.  Bowsher  has 
been  criticized,  particululy  by  conservatives 
like  Senator  Phil  Gramm.  Republican  of 
Texas,  for  calling  for  new  taxes. 

Senator  Onunm  complained  about  26 
transition  reports  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  last  fall  itemizing  problems 
facing  the  nation  in  the  wake  of  two  Reagan 
terms.  Conservatives  consider  the  reports  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  the  President  who  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Bowsher. 

"I  think  the  G.A.O.  clearly  stepped  over 
the  line  from  being  a  technical  expert  to 
advise  the  Congress  to  acting  in  a  more  po- 
litical manner,  in  a  more  partisan  manner." 
Mr.  Gramm  said. 

Democrats  have  been  sniping,  too.  saying 
the  agency  has  not  been  responsive  enough 
to  Congress's  demands  for  studies,  has  been 
slow  and  has  gone  easy  on  occasion. 

"Sometimes  I  think  there  is  a  real  ques- 
tion of  Just  who  does  the  G.A.O.  report  to— 
the  Congress  or  the  executive  branch?"  said 
a  Democratic  staff  member  of  a  committee 
that  has  monitored  the  investigative  agen- 
cy's activities. 

Mr.  Bowsher  does  not  seem  overly  upset 
by  the  complalnU.  He  was  appointed  in  1981 
for  a  15-year  term,  so  there  is  little  chance 
he  can  be  forced  out.  And  the  complaints 
may  be  a  badge  of  honor  if  they  "indicate 
we're  doing  our  Job,"  Mr.  Bowsher  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16.  1989] 

PArmCirrs 
The  budget  acreement  Just  reached  be- 
tween   President    Bush    and   congressional 


leaders  of  both  parties  greatly  understates 
the  savings  necessary  to  reach  next  year's 
deficit  target,  then  falls  to  achieve  even 
those  and  covers  up  the  failure  with  duplici- 
tous  accounting.  Its  authors  plead  for  time 
and  understanding,  saying  the  document 
should  t>e  seen  less  as  itself  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan  than  as  the  first  step  down  a 
longer  path  to  such  a  plan.  They  argue  that 
even  this  pallid  agreement  and  the  accom- 
panying promise  to  continue  to  talk  are 
better  than  the  snarls  and  Impasse  of  the 
Reagan  years. 

But  surely  that  is  not  the  standard.  If  the 
deficit  cannot  be  cut  in  the  strong  first  year 
of  a  new  administration,  when  can  it  be? 
Will  It  be  easier  next  year,  an  election  year? 
It  is  always  easier  next  year,  and  meanwhile 
the  danger  grows  that  a  recession  will  lock 
the  present  deficit  and  the  drain  it  repre- 
sents on  the  future  into  semi-permanent 
place.  In  neither  party  nor  branch  is  there 
the  economic  leadership  the  country  needs. 

The  deficit  target  next  fiscal  year  Is  $100 
billion.  The  rules  are  already  rubbery:  if  the 
president  and  Congress  can  even  momentar- 
ily come  within  $10  billion  of  that  on  paper, 
their  work  is  counted  a  hit.  The  While 
House  has  decreed,  on  the  strength  of  opti- 
mistic and  internally  inconsistent  economic 
and  other  assumptions,  that  It  will  take  only 
$28  billion  in  deficit  reduction  to  reach  the 
happy  result.  The  main  assumption  Is  that 
interest  rates  will  decline  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  economy,  when  strong  economies 
drive  interest  rates  up.  Congress  has  weakly 
acquiesced  in  the  confection  even  though  Its 
own  budget  office  continues  to  point  out 
what  recent  history  confirms,  that  a  much 
greater  effort  is  needed.  The  budget  deficit 
this  fiscal  year  was  supposed  to  be  $136  bil- 
lion, and  not  many  months  ago  there  were 
the  requisite  assurances  that  it  would  be. 
But  the  actual  figure,  as  was  understood  all 
along.  Is  likelier  to  be  around  $160  billion, 
and  even  that  may  not  count  everything. 

As  to  the  supposed  cuts  on  which  the 
president  and  Congress  have  agreed,  nearly 
$900  million  would  come  from  moving  some 
farm  support  payments  from  next  year  into 
this,  now  that  no  one  Is  paying  attention  to 
this  year  anymore;  the  money  wouldn't  be 
saved.  Just  paid  to  farmers  earlier.  Another 
$400  million  would  come  from  reversing  an 
earlier  good  intention  and  keeping  off 
budget— which  is  to  say,  not  counting— the 
cost  of  the  program  enacted  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  bail  out  the  underfinanced  farm 
credit  system.  A  similar  fanciful  $1.8  billon 
savings  would  occur  by  taking  the  postal 
service  off  budget  next  year,  when  it  will  be 
running  a  deficit  while  awaiting  another  In- 
crease In  the  price  of  a  stamp.  A  one-time- 
only  half-billion  dollar  credit  is  creatively 
taken  because  not  all  the  food  stamps  that 
have  been  issued  over  the  years  have  been 
cashed:  the  writing-off  of  the  forgotten  obli- 
gations is  counted  as  a  spending  cut.  Similar 
credits  are  taken  on  the  strength  of  little 
more  than  assertions  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  will  be  more  vigorous  in  en- 
forcing the  tax  code  next  year,  that  assorted 
benefit  rolls  will  be  better  policed  and  that 
the  payout  of  civil  service  pensions  will  not 
be  accelerated.  There  are  also  to  be  more 
than  $6  billion  in  the  usual  asset  sales,  after 
which  comes  the  fiscal  equivalent  of  dessert; 
having  make  all  these  paper  cuts  and  there- 
by so  decisively  reduced  the  deficit,  the 
budget  writers  claim  the  interest  savings  as- 
sociated with  a  smaller  debt. 

A  few  things  in  the  agreement  seem  real. 
Medicare  costs  would  be  nicked,  defense 
spending   would   be   a   few   billion   dollars 


lower  than  the  president  earlier  proposed  (If 
the  chancy  spending  estimates  are  to  be  be- 
lieved), and  there  would  be  $5.3  billion  in 
"revenue  measures"  if  any  can  be  agreed  to. 
You  know  what  those  are:  there  need  to  be 
more  of  them.  Plenty  of  spending  cuts  can 
be  made,  but  as  the  present  exercise  again 
demonstrates,  the  spending  side  of  the 
budget  as  a  whole  neither  can  nor  will  nor 
should  t>e  cut  much  below  Its  present  path. 
The  key  to  genuine  deficit  reduction  Is  a  tax 
Increase.  The  president's  own  priorities  are 
suffering. 

[From  the  Economist,  Apr.  22,  1989] 
The  BuDorr:  Dow't  You  Believe  It 

Washington,  DC.— On  April  14th  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  announced  with  great 
fanfare  that  he  had  reached  a  budget  agree- 
ment with  Congress  for  fiscal  1990,  which 
starts  on  October  1st.  Since  the  Reagan 
White  House  and  Congress  usually  did  not 
reach  such  a  bargain  until  much  later  In  the 
year,  this  was  a  minor  triumph.  But  the  em- 
phasis Is  on  minor.  The  negotiators,  and  es- 
pecially Mr.  Richard  Darman.  the  budget  di- 
rector, were  determined  to  reach  an  early 
agreement  In  order  to  be  able  to  congratu- 
late themselves  on  reaching  It.  So  they 
patched  together  a  pathetic  tissue  of  mealy- 
mouthed  vagueness  and  called  it  a  deal.  It  is 
a  deal  nobody  could  disagree  with,  except  an 
honest  tx>okkeeper. 

Their  figures  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  target  of  $100  billion  by  predicting 
that  interest  rates  will  drop  by  40%  while 
robust  growth  continues,  by  deciding  arbi- 
trarily to  take  the  Post  Office's  $2.2  billion 
subsidy  "off  budget",  by  suddenly  allocating 
$850m  of  1990's  farm  subsidies  to  fiscal 
1989,  by  selling  $5.7  billion  worth  of  govern- 
ment assets,  by  rummaging  around  in  the 
tombola  and  finding  $500m  here  in  cuts 
from  food  stamps.  $500m  there  from  better 
tax  enforcement,  and  above  all  by  raising 
new  revenues  without  saying  how. 

The  deal  was  easier  to  reach  after  the  ne- 
gotiators gave  up  the  original  aim  of  cover- 
ing two  years;  and  after  they  had  adopted 
the  administration's  absurdly  hopeful  fore- 
cast that  with  no  action  at  all  the  1990  defi- 
cit would  fall  from  this  year's  $170  billion  to 
$128  billion.  Another  $28  billion  then 
needed  to  be  shaved  off  to  meet  the  1990 
Gramm-Rudman  target  of  $100  billion. 

Of  the  $28  billion  saved,  almost  $10  billion 
consists  of  gimmicks  and  one-off  savings. 
The  rest  is  divided  equally  between  spend- 
ing cuts  and  revenue  Increases.  The  real 
cuts  in  spending  will  fall  hardest  on  defence, 
the  spending  authority  for  which  will  be 
$3.7  billion  below  the  $309.2  billion  Mr. 
Bush's  budget  asked  for,  and  the  Medicare 
program  for  old  people,  which  will  get  $2.7 
billion  less  than  It  was  projected  to. 

The  revenue  will  come  largely  ($5.3  bil- 
lion) in  the  form  of  new  taxes  (called  in  the 
agreement  "revenue  measures").  New  taxes? 
Prom  Mr.  Read-my-lips  Bush?  No.  this 
agreement  has  not  broken  his  sacred  elec- 
tion pledge,  because  it  has  not  identified  the 
taxes  to  be  raised— yet.  The  new  measures 
might  still  evade  Mr.  Darman's  "duck  test" 
for  defining  a  tax  increase.  (If  it  looks  like  a 
duck  and  quacks  like  a  duck  .  .  .  .)  They 
could,  for  instance,  include  prolonging  the 
life  of  existing  taxes,  such  as  one  on  air  tick- 
ets, that  were  to  be  phased  out.  The  revenue 
could  even  come  from  lowering  the  capital- 
gains  tax  rate  (which  might  produce  a 
short-lived  boost  in  revenues  at  a  later  large 
cost),  but  Congress  will  rightly  accept  nei- 
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ther the  proposal  nor  Mr.  Bush's  arithme- 
tic. 

The  deal  now  has  to  be  translated  into  a 
joint  budget  resolution  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  a  job  that  negotiators  hope  to 
manage  by  May  15th.  and  then  into  a  real 
budget.  That  will  mean  persuading  awkward 
congressional  committees  to  fill  out  all  the 
ticklish  details.  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  and 
Representative  Dan  Rostenkowski  chair  the 
tax-wrttlng  committees.  To  avoid  association 
with  the  flim-flam,  they  noisily  absented 
themselves  from  the  ceremony  announcing 
the  deal.  This  slightly  spoiled  the  atmos- 
phere of  bipartisan  sweetness. 

There  will  be  more  trouble  over  the  re- 
vised forecasts  that  the  administration  must 
produce  in  June  or  July.  These  seem  certain 
to  lead  to  a  bigger  projected  deficit  for  1990. 
which  will  either  make  further  cuU  neces- 
sary or  produce  more  imaginative  way  of 
fiddling  the  numbers.  By  then  the  economy 
could  be  sluggish,  which  would  make  things 
worse.  The  Gramm-Rudman  law  allows  a 
$10-billlon  leeway  before  automatic  across- 
the-board  cuts  are  applied.  This  means  that 
the  real  target  for  1990  is  a  deficit  of  $110 
billion,  not  $100  bUlion.  That  leeway  is 
likely  to  be  fully  exploited  before  the 
budget  procedure  is  finished. 

And  1991?  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  reckons  that  the  unadjusted  deficit 
for  that  year  will  be  around  $110  billion, 
almost  $50  billion  more  than  is  allowed.  An 
agreement  to  cut  spending  or  raise  new 
taxes  by  anything  like  that  in  a  congression- 
al election  year  will  require  even  more  devil- 
ish cunning  from  Mr.  Darman.  Nothing,  say 
the  chairmen  of  Congress's  budget  commit- 
tees wishfully,  must  be  left  off  the  table 
then:  not  taxes,  not  social  security,  not  de- 
fence. They  are  right;  otherwise  a  lot  more 
will  have  to  happen  underneath. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  They,  at  this  time, 
described  their  measures.  I  know  that 
our  freeze  saves.  Senator  Domenici  is 
familiar  with  this.  Next  year,  the  fol- 
lowing fis<»l  year,  we  save  $35  billion 
and  $50  billion  by  1992. 

In  contrast,  we  do  not  have  any 
saving  at  all  with  the  bipartisan  deficit 
reduction  package  the  following  year 
or  the  ensuing  year.  We  used  to 
project  savings  looking  5  years  into 
the  future,  but  the  bipartisan  agree- 
ment only  looks  ahead  1  year  because 
there  are  no  savings  beyond  that. 

I  hope  we  can  get  off  the  deficit  bar- 
leycorn, get  back  on  the  wagon,  sober 
up  and  go  after  it  in  a  realistic  fash- 
ion. 

Let  me  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  member  for 
their  consideration  to  me  to  present 
these  matters.  I  wish  we  had  more  to 
debate.  At  least  the  die  is  cast.  I  hope 
they  support  this  amendment.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  30 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    South 


Carolina  and  his  cosponsors.  Budget 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  re- 
quires alternatives  and  requires  some- 
body offer  something  so  that  we  can 
pick  and  choose.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
support  it.  I  believe  I  stated  my  posi- 
tion as  clearly  as  I  can  as  to  why  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  a  good  budget,  but  es- 
sentially it  is  far  better  that  we  have 
somebody  bringing  an  option  down 
here  than  if  we  have  none. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courage 
and  for  presenting  it.  I  do  not  need 
any  more  time  to  explain  my  views.  I 
just  really  do  not  believe  it  will  work.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  very  good  budget. 
Other  than  that,  everything  is  rosy. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  all  time.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  time  of  the  propo- 
nent has  expired,  so  we  yield  back  all 
time  here. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  back  any 
time  if  there  is  any  for  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  18, 
nays  82,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  61  Leg.] 


Mr.   DIXON.   I   move   to   lay   that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

My.  MOYNIRAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  We  carmot  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 


Baucus 

Blden 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Conrad 

Exon 


Adams 

Armstrong 

Bentsen 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Bums 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Ford 

Oam 


YEAS— 18 

Fowler 

Harkin 

Helms 

Boilings 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

NAYS— 82 

Glenn 

<3ore 

Gorton 

Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

Matsunaga 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 


Kerrey 

Kohl 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Robb 

Roth 


MikuUki 

MitcheU 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Synuns 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Wirth 


RELATING  TO  FREE  AND  FAIR 
ELECTIONS  IN  PANAMA 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  120. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  agreeing  to 
Senate  Resolution  120.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

This  will  be  a  10-minute  rollcall  vote. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  100, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  62  Leg.] 

YEAS— 100 


Adams 
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Biden 
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Breaux 

Bryan 

Bumpers 
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Bums 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Coats 
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D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 
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Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 

Fowler 


Gam 
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Gorton 
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Harkin 

Hatch 
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Helms 
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Himiphrey 
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Johnston 
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Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 
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Levin 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

Matsunaga 

McCain 

McClure 


McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowslu 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 
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Shelby 
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Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Wirth 


So  the  amendment  (No.  90)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 


NAYS— 0 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  120)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  120 

Whereas  the  elections  in  F>anama  are  of 
critical  importance  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  people  of  Panama  in  determining 
whether  the  regime  of  General  Manuel  Nor- 
iega will  give  way  to  a  democratically  elect- 
ed government. 

Whereas  on  May  7.  1989  the  Panamanian 
people  will  be  called  on  to  vote  in  elections 
for  a  new  president.  First  and  Second  Vice 
Presidents.  67  legislators  and  505  District 
Representatives; 
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Whereas  an  estimated  900.000  persons  are 
eligible  to  cast  ballots  in  the  election  which 
officially  began  on  November  7.  1988: 

Whereas  a  fair  election  requires  that  the 
rights  of  freedom  of  expression,  association, 
and  assembly  l)e  respected  and  that  an  accu- 
rate taUying  of  ballots  take  place; 

Whereas  free  and  fair  democratic  elec- 
tions, expressing  the  will  of  the  people,  have 
recently  been  held  in  countries  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  including  Venezu- 
ela. El  Salvador,  and  Jamaica  and  a  plebi- 
scite in  Chile: 

Whereas  the  normalization  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Panama  will  be  enhanced  by  the  holding  of 
free  and  fair  elections  in  which  the  results 
are  respected: 

Whereas  the  Noriega  regime  has  restrict- 
ed the  independent  media,  has  denied  oppo- 
sition candidates  equal  access  to  regime-con- 
trolled media  outlets,  and  has  curbed  consti- 
tutional guarantees,  and 

Whereas  there  is  growing  concern  that 
the  regime  is  manipulating  voting  lists,  im- 
plementing a  number  of  other  fraudulent 
measures  and  curtailing  the  presence  of 
international  observer  teams:  Now.  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  it— 

(1)  expresses  its  support  for  the  right  of 
the  Panamanian  people  to  have  a  full  and 
genuine  democracy  in  Panama; 

(2)  condemns  the  Noriega  regimes  at- 
tempts to  curtail  the  rights  of  participation 
in  the  election  process  thus  far: 

(3)  insists  the  Noriega  regime  conduct  the 
upcoming  election  in  a  free  and  fair  manner 
so  that  the  will  of  the  Panamanian  people  is 
freely,  fully,  and  accurately  expressed  by 
gxiaran  teeing— 

(A)  free  and  open  access  to  polling  places; 

(B)  public  access  to  voting  lists  and  public 
Ubulation  of  ballote  in  the  presence  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  three  presidential  tickets 
participating  in  the  elections: 

(4)  calls  upon  the  Noriega  regime  to 
accord  full  access  for  electoral  activities  to 
the  official  United  States  observer  team,  the 
Carter-Pord  election  olxserver  group,  as  well 
as  other  international  observer  teams: 

(5)  urges  President  Bush  to  encourage 
other  democracies  around  the  world  to  send 
international  observer  teams  to  Panama: 

(6)  asks  the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  extent  to  which  the  May  7, 
1989  elections  in  Panama  were  conducted  in 
a  free  and  fair  manner  and  to  consult  with 
the  Congress  on  the  future  course  of  action 
for  United  SUtes  foreign  policy  in  Panama. 
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BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1990.  1991.  AND 
1992 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
minute  I  am  going  to  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk,  but  I  want  to  take 
Jtist  a  minute  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution. I  would  not  offer  it  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely 
time  sensitive.  It  is  an  amendment,  the 
stun  and  substance  of  which  is  to  say 
to  the  World  Health  Organization, 
which   is   convening   on    Monday    in 


Europe,  that  they  should  not  admit 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
to  membership.  As  many  of  our  col- 
leagues know,  that  organization  has 
written  to  the  head  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  claiming  that  it 
is  a  state,  when  indeed  it  is  not  a  state. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that  in 
a  moment.  But  I  indicated  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  that  I  would 
be  pleased  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr,  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  please.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  deserves  to  be  heard. 
What  he  says  is  important,  and  I  am 
having  great  difficulty  hearing  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lautenberg),  The  Senate  will  come  to 
order. 

Who  yields  time, 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
have  the  floor,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  had  asked  if  I  would 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  operating  under  a  time  agree- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
is,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
I  tinderstand,  must  have  time  yielded 
to  him  in  order  that  he  may  yield  it 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  under  the  pre- 
existing order,  we  have  reserved  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  20  minutes 
on  the  amendment,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided: so  the  Senator  has  10  minutes. 
And  if  there  is  a  problem,  we  can  yield 
additional  time,  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  not 
yet  offered  his  amendment.  Until  such 
time  as  he  offers  that  amendment 

AMENDMENT  NO.  9 1 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  in  opposition  to  full  membership 
status  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation in  the  World  Health  Organization 
or  other  U.N.  agencies) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
Heinz],  for  himself.  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Pell,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  91. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
add  the  following  new  section: 

WORLD  health  organization  and  plo 
membership 

Sec.  .  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that- 

(1>  the  World  Health  Organization  enjoys 
the  strong  support  of  the  United  States  in 


its  mission  to  eliminate  disease  and  raise 
public  health  standards  around  the  world; 

(2)  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  has  observer  status  at  the  WHO  and 
other  United  Nations  specialized  agencies; 

(3)  the  PLO  Is  an  umbrella  organization 
that  lacks  key  attributes  of  statehood  as  ac- 
cepted under  international  law— it  has  no 
permanent  population  and  controls  no  de- 
fined territory; 

(4)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  territo- 
ries under  Israeli  administration  should  be 
decided  by  negotiation  and  not  by  unilateral 
declarations  or  by  solutions  Imposed  by 
international  organizations; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  State  has  declared 
that  a  change  in  the  present  observer  sUtus 
of  the  PLO  in  international  organizations 
would  lead  to  a  halt  in  further  US  assessed 
and  voluntary  contributions  to  these  organi- 
zations: 

(6)  a  change  in  the  PLO's  observer  status 
in  international  organizations  would  need- 
lessly politicize  these  organizations  and 
damage  US  support  for  them; 

(7)  the  United  States  seeks  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  parties,  including  the  members  of 
the  Arab  I^eague,  in  putting  a  halt  to  these 
harmful  efforts  to  politicize  important 
international  organizations; 

(b)  Sense  op  the  Senate.— The  Senate 
hereby— 

(1)  supports  and  commends  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  his  declaration  calling  for  a  halt 
to  further  US  assessed  and  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  international  organizations 
which  grant  full  member  status  to  organiza- 
tions that  lack  key  attributes  of  sUtehood; 

(2)  urges  all  parties  to  end  efforts  to 
secure  a  change  in  the  PLO's  observer 
status  at  the  United  Nations  and  its  special- 
ized agencies; 

(3)  calls  upon  member  states  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  other  U.N.  special- 
ized agencies  to  vigorously  oppose  all  such 
efforts. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia, without  exhausting  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  yield  2  minutes  to  me  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


JURY  VERDICT  IN  THE  OLIVER 
NORTH  TRIAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  jury 
in  the  trial  against  Oliver  North  has 
armounced  its  verdicts.  Of  the  12 
felony  charges  against  North,  the  jury 
convicted  him  on  3  counts  which  carry 
a  possible  maximtim  sentence  of  10 
years  in  prison  and  $750,000  in  fines. 
The  breakdown  of  the  convictions  is  as 
follows: 

Count  No.  6:  Aiding  and  abetting  in 
obstruction  of  Congress  in  November 
1986— guilty; 

Coimt  No.  9:  Destroying  or  falsifying 
government  documents— guilty; 

Count  No.  10:  Receipt  of  an  illegal 
gratuity— guilty. 
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I  congratulate  the  12  members  of 
the  jury  and  Judge  Gesell. 

Through  much  controversy  and 
great  difficulty,  they  have  carried  out 
their  important  roles  in  this  trial. 
Their  diligence  and  sense  of  obligation 
have  strengthened  my  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  American  judicial  system. 
I  hope  never  again  will  it  be  forgotten 
that  this  is  a  nation  of  laws,  not  of 
men. 

Perhaps,  as  a  postscript,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  this  trial,  the  potted  plant 
has  been  repotted  into  the  soil  of  reali- 
ty. 


abetting  in 
November 


OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET       RESOLUTION       FOR 

FISCAL   YEARS    1990.    1991,    AND 

1992 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  Senators  Simon.  Pell.  Levin,  and 
Lautenberg  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
saying,  there  is  some  real  urgency  to 
this  amendment.  The  World  Health 
Organization  meets  in  Geneva  this 
coming  Monday.  We  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow,  and  this  is  our  only  op- 
portunity to  send  a  clear,  strong  and 
solemn  message  to  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

Now.  as  I  said,  this  has  to  do  with 
the  PLO.  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization, and  it  is  an  organization 
that  has  been  called  many  things.  It 
has  been  called  a  terrorist  organiza- 
tion. It  has  been  called  by  some  a  Na- 
tional Liberation  Movement.  It  has 
been  called  an  umbrella  political  and 
military  organization;  but  one  thing. 
Mr.  President,  the  PLO  cannot  be 
called  is  a  state. 

Next  week  in  Geneva  the  PLO  will 
seek  admission  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  as  a  sovereign  state  self- 
proclaimed.  This  is  to  my  mind  an  out- 
rageous proposition  that  threatens  to 
politicize  an  agency,  namely,  the 
World  Health  Organization  where  pol- 
itics has  no  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  The  Senator  is 
entitled  to  be  heard.  The  Senate  is  not 
in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  PLO 
is  no  state  and  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization is  no  Middle  East  peace 
conference. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
today,  along  with  Senator  Simon  and 
others,  will  put  the  Senate  on  record 
that  the  United  States  will  not  toler- 
ate a  stunt  which  will  make  the  PLO  a 


full  member  of  the  United  Nations 
agency. 

The  Israeli-Palestinian  dispute  will 
not  be  settled  at  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. The  WHO  has  important 
work  to  do  combating  disease  around 
the  world.  It  has  no  time  to  be  drawn 
Into  political  games  where  It  Is  not  and 
should  not  be  a  player.  The  PLO 
should  drop  this  ridiculous  Initiative 
and  if  it  does  not  the  member  states  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  should 
reject  Its  application  for  membership. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Jim  Baker, 
this  week  warned  the  PLO  and  Its  po- 
tential supporters  In  this  event  that 
U.S.  funding  for  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization or  any  other  U.N.  agency 
that  admits  the  PLO  as  full  members 
will  be  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Baker  is 
right  and  our  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  he  has  the  Senate's  strong 
support. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  Monday  when 
the  World  Health  Assembly  convenes 
In  Geneva  I  want  the  Senate  to  be  on 
record.  I  hope  It  Is  strongly  on  record 
against  this  move  by  the  PLO,  against 
this  fiction,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment  so  that  the 
delegates  to  that  meeting  understand 
one  thing  clearly,  that  Is,  that  the 
World  Health  Organization  Is  not  a 
political  playground  and  the  United 
States  win  not  just  sit  by  If  the  PLO  Is 
trying  and  Is  allowed  to  make  It  one. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  amendment  re- 
flects that  Senator  Kasten  and  Sena- 
tor Leahy  are  also  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  Senator  Simon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  resolution.  The  last 
thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  politicize  the 
World  Health  Organization.  Precisely 
what  will  happen  In  terms  of  an  out- 
come of  negotiations  with  the  Middle 
East  we  do  not  know.  But  certainly 
the  World  Health  Organization  is  not 
the  place  to  determine  that.  That 
should  come  from  negotiations. 

Up  to  this  point  the  people  who 
belong  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tions are  Nations.  I  think  It  should 
stay  that  way.  not  people  who  want  to 
form  a  nation,  whether  It  Is  a  Palestin- 
ian state  or  what  other  organization  It 
might  be. 

Once  you  start  down  that  road  of 
wanting  to  acknowledge  groups  that 
want  to  form  nations,  you  are  starting 
to  get  on  very,  very  thin  ice. 

Jim  Baker's  posture,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  solid  one.  I  am  pleased  to  join  In 
supporting  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
last  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  Is  to 
politicize  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  that  Is  what  Secretary  of 


State  James  Baker  Is  trying  to  pre- 
vent. That  is  what  this  amendment  Is 
trying  to  prevent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Bond  also  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  manager  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  up  to  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  manager. 

I  agree  with  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  that  the  PLO  should  not 
be  admitted  as  a  full  member  of  the 
World  Health  Organization.  There  is 
no  precedent  for  an  umbrella  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  PLO  which  does  not 
have  the  attributes  of  statehood  ever 
having  been  more  than  an  observer. 
That  Is  the  highest  status  any  organi- 
zation such  as  this  has  attained. 

I  believe  the  member  states  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  would  set 
a  dangerous  precedent  should  they 
vote  next  week  to  confer  full  member- 
ship on  the  PLO.  Such  a  step  would 
Invite  applications  from  other  groups. 
Membership  of  the  PLO  In  the  World 
Organization  would  politicize  that 
vital  agency. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  this  body 
that  we  have  some  problems  here  and 
they  are  as  follows:  It  is  entirely  Inap- 
propriate, In  my  judgment,  for  the 
United  States  to  threaten  to  withhold 
funds  from  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation In  an  effort  to  coerce  World 
Health  Organization  member  states 
who  vote  against  extending  member- 
ship to  the  PLO. 

What  are  we  doing  here?  If  what  we 
are  doing  is  we  are  holding  hostage 
poor,  sick  children  throughout  the 
world,  I  think  last  year  there  were 
some  66.000  children.  It  was  estimated, 
whose  lives  were  saved  through  the 
World  Health  Organization.  The 
United  States  contributes  25  i>ercent 
of  the  World  Health  Organization 
budget  of  $71  million  this  year.  The 
World  Health  Organization  relies 
heavily  on  U.S.  medical  expertise  to 
accomplish  its  work.  The  United 
States  contributed  $25  million  to 
combat  AIDS. 

I  just  hope  we  do  not  get  Into  a  situ- 
ation where  we  are  using  the  children 
and  the  sick  of  the  world  as  a  pawn  In 
this  game.  The  work  here  Is  one  of  the 
problems.  Mr.  F»resldent.  The  work  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  does 
not  directly  benefit  many  of  Its  mem- 
bers states;  thus  many  countries  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  ignoring  the  U.S. 
threat  and  voting  In  favor  of  instating 
the  PLO. 
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If  those  countries  should  call  our 
bluff,  as  it  were,  and  I  certainly  hope 
it  does  not  occur,  then  we  will  be  in 
the  situation  of  shutting  down  our  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  child  malnutrition, 
to  stop  the  global  spread  of  AIDS,  to 
prevent  the  needless  death  from 
common  curable  disease. 

So  we  are  getting  ourselves.  I  think, 
here  in  a  very  difficult  situation.  I  do 
not  think  the  PLO  should  be  a 
member  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. I  think  our  Secretary  should 
negotiate  to  the  fullest  extent  he  can 
to  prevent  that  and  bargain  and  do  ev- 
erything we  can. 

But  if  this  is  a  vote,  and  I  will  ask 
the  sponsor  of  the  resolution,  is  his 
position,  and  I  will  ask  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  his  position,  that  if  the  PLO 
would  some  way  become  a  member  of 
the  World  Health  Organization,  that 
means  the  United  States  withdraws 
our  total  support? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  disdain  of  my  colleagues  for 
Yasser  Arafat  and  the  Palestinian  Lib- 
eration Organization,  and  share  their 
concern  over  the  politicization  of  one 
of  the  most  important  humanitarian 
organizations  in  this  world:  the  World 
Health  Organization.  I  condemn  their 
application  to  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization for  member-state  status,  and 
condemn  them  for  knowingly  jeopard- 
izing the  tremendously  important  pro- 
grams the  World  Health  Organization 
carries  out  all  over  the  world. 

But  I  find  myself  deeply  troubled  by 
the  amendment  now  before  us. 

First  of  all.  I  am  a  little  puzzled  over 
what  relevance  this— and  all  the 
other— sense  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment has  to  the  budget  resolution. 

I  know  that  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization will  be  meeting  on  Monday, 
but  timeliness  is  a  false  argiunent:  if 
all  the  pressing  issues  of  the  day  were 
addressed  on  this  vehicle,  we  would 
never  finish  the  bill. 

If  we  want  to  address  really  pressing 
issues,  why  doesn't  somebody  offer  an 
amendment  addressing  the  desperate 
human  needs  in  the  Sudan?  When  the 
rains  begin  in  3  weeks,  virtually  no 
food  or  assistance  will  get  through. 
Why  doesn't  somebody  offer  an 
amendment  condemning  the  Indian 
blockade  of  Nepal? 

I  am  equally  puzzled  over  the 
sudden  enthusiasm  of  my  colleagues 
for  international  law. 

International  law  may  define  a  state 
by  its  control  of  population  and  terri- 
tory—but I  might  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  nobody  seems  to  mind 
that  Cambodia's  seat  in  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  controlled  by  a  coali- 
tion of  opposition  groups  based  in 
Thailand. 

The  rule  of  law  should  never  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  convenience  or  po- 
litical expediency,  but  that  is  just  how 
we  have  treated  it. 


When  I  offered  an  amendment  4 
years  ago  calling  on  the  United  States 
to  accept  the  compulsory  jurisdiction 
of  the  World  Court,  only  20  other  Sen- 
ators voted  for  it— 1  in  5. 

If  the  rule  of  international  law  is 
really  what  this  issue  is  all  about— 
really  why  we  care— then  why  isn't 
there  a  resolved  clause  supporting  it? 

Moreover— as  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration stated  in  a  letter  to  me  4  years 
ago— the  United  States  is  obligated  to 
pay  its  proportionate  share  of  the  reg- 
ular budgets  of  organizations  to  which 
it  belongs.  Failure  to  pay  such  contri- 
butions would  violate  our  legal  obliga- 
tions and  could  result  in  a  loss  of  our 
vote  or  exclusion  from  participation  in 
the  organization. 

Finally— and  this  is  the  real  point  I 
want  to  make— if  the  United  States 
cuts  off  funds  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, children  will  die.  Literally. 
That  would  be  the  very  real  effect  of 
such  a  decision. 

Forty  thousand  children  die  in  the 
Third  World  every  day— but  because 
of  programs  carried  out  by  organiza- 
tions like  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion and  UNICEF,  40,000  children  are 
saved  in  the  Third  World  every  week. 

The  PLO  will  not  suffer  if  we  cut  off 
funds  for  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. Innocent  children  will  suffer. 

If  one  of  those  children  were  stand- 
ing here  before  us,  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  explain  that  his  or  her  life  was 
the  price  we  had  to  pay  for  taking  a 
political  stand? 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  John 
Chafee  for  his  comments,  and  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  his  concerns. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution that  I  sent  to  the  desk  is  very 
explicit  and  carefully  drawn.  What  it 
says  is  that  we  support  and  commend 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Secretary 
Baker,  in  his  declaration  calling  for  a 
halt  to  further  U.S.  assessed  and  vol- 
untary contributions  to  international 
organizations  which  admit  as  full 
members  organizations  that  lack  the 
recognized  attributes  of  statehood. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
asked  if  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion violates  its  charter,  which  re- 
quires states  to  be  members,  are  we 
prepared  to  do  something  about  it? 

I  cannot  speak  for  what  the  Senate 
will  do.  But  I  can  say  that  the  best 
way  is  to  stop  this  transparent  maneu- 
ver of  Mr.  Arafat,  where  he  has  pur- 
posely chosen  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization because  he  knows  someone 
will  get  up  and  say: 

You  cannot  cut  off  contributions  to  the 
World  Health  Organization;  you  cannot  do 
anything  to  even  threaten  to  take  any 
action  against  them,  because  they  do  good 
work. 

Mr.  Arafat  is  no  fool.  But  that  does 
not  mean  we  have  to  fall  for  his  game. 

I  will  answer  the  Senator  this  way: 
It  is  my  view  that  we  would  consider 
such  an  action  of  the  World  Health 


Organization  to  be  a  very  grave  situa- 
tion, the  same  as  we  would  if  the 
United  Nations  or  any  other  member 
agency  violated  the  international  char- 
ter that  gives  it  substance  and  mean- 
ing. 

Does  that  mean  we  might  vote  to  cut 
the  contributions  to  that  agency?  It 
means  we  might  very  well  do  that,  but 
we  are  not  at  that  point  yet,  and  it  is 
this  Senator's  hope  we  do  not  arrive  at 
that  point. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  certainly  share  that 
concern,  and  I  hope  we  do  not  arrive 
at  that  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  who  is 
seeking  additional  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  SASSER.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just 
over  4  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  will  take  2  minutes. 
I  just  want  to  say  I  share  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania's  concern.  I  just 
hope  we  do  not  come  to  a  situation 
where  we  are  going  to  end  up  in  any 
way  voting  against  the  United  States 
supporting  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. I  hope  that  Secretary  Baker 
can  work  this  out,  cognizant  of  the 
problems  on  the  other  side.  This  is  not 
an  easy  resolution,  and  I  want  to  draw 
that  to  the  attention  of  the  body. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 

4  minutes  and  12  seconds  remaining. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 

minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Heinz,  for  advancing  this  res- 
olution. It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that,  if  push  comes  to  shove,  the 
United  States  will  withdraw  funding 
for  the  World  Health  Organization  if 
that  organization  recognizes  the  PLO. 

The  World  Health  Organization  is  a 
functional  organization  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  health  care  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  a  political  body  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  the  stand- 
ing of  the  PLO  as  a  state.  The  PLO 
has  absolutely  no  standing  and  it  is  a 
political  power  play,  pure  and  simple. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  saying  in  plain,  unmistakable  lan- 
guage that  if  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization does  admit  the  PLO  that  the 
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United  States  will  withdraw  its  sup- 
port from  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 

I  would  hope  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  go  further  and  reconsider  the 
decision  to  have  a  dialog  with  the  FLO 
because  we  now  see,  as  the  evidence  is 
coming  forwau-d,  that  the  FLO  has 
continued  its  terrorist  activities  since 
Arafat's  December  statement  and  that 
the  FLO  has  taken  three  different  po- 
sitions in  the  last  3  days,  with  Arafat 
saying  that  they  renounce  terrorism, 
they  renounce  the  denunciation  of 
Israel,  they  renounce  their  war  on 
Israel  and  then  changing  his  story  and 
others  in  the  FLO  in  other  capitals  are 
denouncing  Arafat  so  that  it  is  plain 
that  the  FLO  has  not  renounced  ter- 
rorism, has  not  renounced  its  charter 
to  destroy  Israel  and  should  have  no 
standing  in  the  international  commu- 
nity of  civilized  nations.  And  if  the 
World  Health  Organization  chooses  to 
recognize  the  FLO,  the  United  States 
should  make  it  plain  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  that  we  will  not 
finance  an  organization  which  under- 
takes those  kinds  of  improper  activi- 
ties. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds  off  the  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  timely  amendment,  although  its 
proper  place  Is  not  on  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Next  week,  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization will  consider  a  motion  to 
admit  the  Palestine  Liberation  Front 
to  full  membership.  There  is  no  prece- 
dent for  granting  membership  to  a 
group  which  fails  to  meet  the  at- 
tributes of  nationhood,  including  the 
control  of  territory. 

I  have  no  idea  why  the  FLO  is  doing 
this.  They  are  still  on  probation,  as  far 
as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  as  partici- 
pants in  Middle  East  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Baker  said  last 
week,  this  move  sets  back  the  prospect 
of  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  World  Health  Organization  is  a 
vtauable,  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations.  WHO  led  the  efforts 
to  eradicate  smallpox,  and  is  now  in 
the  lead  in  the  struggle  against  AIDS. 

We  want  to  support  international 
health  projects,  but  this  resolution 
gives  clear  warning  that  the  Senate 
does  not  want  to  see  the  WHO  turned 
into  a  political  football  by  the  FLO. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  note  that 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Budget 


Committee,  Mr.  Kasten  of  Wisconsin, 
has  long  been  active  in  making  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  or- 
ganizations accountable  to  those  who 
pay  the  bills.  He  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  present  matter. 

This  is  a  useful  amendment.  It  sup- 
ports the  position  of  President  Bush 
and  Secretary  of  State  Baker.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  at  this 
juncture. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  F»resident,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  get  a  recorded 
vote  on  this  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  I  would  not  do  that,  did  I? 
Mr.  SASSER.  No,  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  I  do  not 
recall  him  saying  that  he  would  not 
seek  a  recorded  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  it  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    All 
time,  I  believe,  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  91)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  I*resident,  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
budget  back  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  tMr.  Kohl] 
moves  to  recommit  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 30  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
with  instructions. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
motion  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  motion  to  recommit  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Motion  to  Recommit  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  30  and  Report  Another 
Budget  Resolution  Retlecting  the  Eco- 
NOMic  AND  Technical  Assumptions  of 
CBO 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  recommit  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  30  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  with  instructions  to  report  to 
the  Senate,  within  three  days  (not  counting 
any  day  on  which  sets  the  Senate  is  not  in 
session),  a  revised  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  years  1990,  1991, 
and  1992  which— 

sets  forth  amounts  and  levels  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  economic  and  technical 
assumptions  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  for  fiscal  years  1990,  1991,  and  1992. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
budget  back  to  the  Budget  Committee. 
The  motion  would  require  the  commit- 
tee to  report  back  a  new  budget  within 
3  days  using  only  CBO  economic  and 
technical  assumptions.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  discuss  my  reasons 
for  offering  that  motion. 

On  Tuesday,  I  came  to  the  floor  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  work  done  by 
Chairman  Sasser,  Senator  Douenici, 
and  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell.  I  meant  what  I  said.  I  think 
they  did  a  good  job,  given  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  forced 
to  operate. 

Those  circumstances  are  known  to 
all  of  us:  A  President  who  said  "no 
new  taxes,"  and  a  country  which  could 
not  get  by  without  new  spending  on 
essential  programs.  Our  negotiators 
look  at  those  constraints,  and  agreed 
to  adapt  to  each  of  them.  They  did— 
and  they  did  a  very  good  job  of  it. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  process,  real 
deficit  reduction  was  sacrificed. 

You  have  heard  a  spirited  defense  of 
this  agreement.  But  you  have  not 
heard  anyone  say  that  it  does  enough 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  this  budget,  not  as  a  political 
document,  but  as  an  economic  docu- 
ment. 

To  begin  with,  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  that  the  assumptions  on 
which  this  budget  is  based  are  inaccu- 
rate. We  have  been  told  that  the 
impact  of  that  inaccuracy  is  only  $9 
billion,  to  which  I  have  three  re- 
sponses. 

First,  then  what  is  the  big  deal?  Nine 
billion  in  a  trillion  dollar  budget 
should  not  be  that  hard  to  come  up 
with.  So  let  us  do  it.  and  have  a  budget 
which  more  honestly  meets  our  tar- 
gets and  our  needs. 

Second.  $9  billion  is  a  big  number  in 
the  context  of  the  $36  billion  in  deficit 
reduction  we  are  supposed  to  get  this 
year.  It  is  worth  getting  and  it  is 
worth  getting  it  honestly. 

Third,  the  cost  of  this  $9  billion  mis- 
take explodes  in  later  years.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  ably 
pointed  this  out  yesterday.  The  budget 
before  us  is  supposed  to  reach  a  deficit 
of  only  $28  billion  by  1992.  In  fact,  as 
Senator  Exon  pKiinted  out,  CBO  esti- 
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mates  that  this  budget  would  lead  to  a 
deficit  of  $135  billion  by  1992.  As  I 
said,  our  small  mistakes  today  snow- 
ball into  huge  problems  very  quiclcly. 

But  the  Issue  I  am  trying  to  raise 
really  goes  beyond  the  numbers.  It 
goes  to  the  essence  of  our  honesty. 

We  know  what  I  think  of  the  OMB 
estimates.  Let  me  quote  the  thoughts 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

On  February  10,  when  President 
Bush  submitted  his  budget,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  called 
the  OMB  assumptions  "unrealistic." 

Just  a  little  over  2  months  ago,  on 
February  21.  during  a  hearing  with 
OMB  Director  Darman.  the  chairman 
stated  that: 

The  adminlstnttion  continues  to  underes- 
timate the  seriousness  of  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. •  •  *  When  we  use  the  more  realistic 
and  conservative  estimates  of  the  nonparti- 
san Congressional  Budget  Office,  we  find 
that  the  deficit  wUl  be  $20  billion  greater 
than  the  Btish  estimates. 

On  February  28,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  stated  that  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  projections 
were  "overly  optimistic." 

Finally,  on  March  1,  during  a  hear- 
ing on  the  FSLIC  bailout  plan,  the 
chainxuui  stated  that: 

Indeed,  the  Treasury  plan  uses  OMB  eco- 
nomic and  Interest  rate  assumptions  which 
may  understate  considerably  the  cost  of  the 
Treasury  plan. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  and  I 
are  in  complete  agreement.  He  was 
right  then  and  I  know  he  still  believes 
those  statements.  We  should  not  allow 
the  assumptions  that  were  being  so 
correctly  lambasted  then  to  now  form 
the  basis  of  our  own  budget. 

And.  Mr.  President,  let  no  one  be  de- 
luded into  thinking  that  the  economic 
assimiptions  are  the  only  dishonest 
part  of  this  budget.  My  motion  would 
cure  only  a  small  part  of  these  prob- 
lems. Let  me  just  touch  on  some  of  the 
other  questionable  components  of  this 
plan. 

First,  regarding  Social  Security:  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  pointed 
out.  the  Social  Security  surplus  masks 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  deficit 
spending. 

Second,  regarding  programs  that 
lose  money:  While  including  Social  Se- 
curity, a  program  that  runs  a  surplus, 
the  plan  calls  for  moving  off  budget 
programs  that  run  deficits. 

Third,  shell  games  with  spending: 
The  budget  shifts  spending  to  this 
fiscal  year,  so  that  it  does  not  show  up 
in  next  year's  accounts.  We  still  spend 
the  money,  we  Just  do  not  count  it. 

Sadly,  Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a 
few  of  the  examples. 

The  budget  is  a  complex  document 
and  a  confusing  process.  But  we  have 
to  look  at  more  than  these  numbers 
and  do  more  than  listen  to  these  argu- 
ments. We  have  to  place  them  in  con- 
text. And  that  context  is  clear 


A  national  debt  of  $2.5  trillion; 

Interest  payments  on  that  debt  of 
well  over  $173  billion  a  year; 

A  deficit  reduction  plan  which  trum- 
pets as  a  triumph,  a  deficit  of  "Just" 
$100  billion. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  limit? 
Where  are  we  going  to  draw  the  line? 
Will  the  Senate  say  "no"  when  the 
debt  hits  $3  trillion?  When  interest 
payments  top  $300  billion  a  year? 
When  deficits,  including  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fimd.  once  again  reach 
$200  billion  a  year  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  mess.  We 
can  pick  the  boat  off  the  shoals,  put 
yet  another  patch  on  the  hull,  and  sail 
on,  confident  that  the  disaster  has 
been  averted  until  we  are  relieved 
from  the  watch.  Or  we  can  put  into 
port  and  overhaul  the  vessel,  so  that 
we  can  ultimately  reach  our  destina- 
tion. 

Those  are  really  the  only  choices  we 
have.  And  this  budget  makes  one  of 
those  choices— it  patches  things  up 
but  it  does  not  fix  anything. 

Mr.  Darman  said  we  should  not  be 
disappointed  in  this  budget.  He  said 
that  the  package  may  not  be  a  home 
run,  but  that  it  is  a  double. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imclear  to  me 
that  we  ever  got  to  bat.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  trotted  to  the  outfield  and 
Just  moved  the  fences  in.  The  fans  un- 
derstand that— or  they  will  by  next 
year. 

I  Just  do  not  think  this  is  the  best  we 
can  do.  There  is  a  problem  and  we 
have  an  obligation  to  fix  it. 

If  you  believe  that  we  can  get  real 
deficit  reduction  next  year,  then  what 
makes  you  believe  we  can  not  get  it 
this  year?  If  the  President  will  com- 
promise then,  why  not  now? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  believe 
the  promise  of  future  compromise,  it  is 
worth  trying  to  increase  the  pressure 
to  get  a  compromise  now.  And  if  you 
do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  volun- 
tary changes  in  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  Mr.  Darman.  then  that 
is  all  the  more  reason  to  try  to  force 
the  issue  now. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  more  than  a 
question  of  when  we  can  get  a  politi- 
cally acceptable  deal.  Every  economist 
I  have  talked  to  tells  me  that  one  of 
the  worst  things  we  could  do  would  be 
to  wink  at  the  deficit  this  year  and 
then  look  at  it  with  eyes  open  wide 
next  year.  It  makes  no  sense  to  do  one- 
tenth  of  the  Job  this  year  and  nine- 
tenths  next  year. 

If  we  do  not  honestly  meet  the  tar- 
gets this  year,  an  effort  to  really  reach 
the  $64  billion  goal  for  fiscal  year  1991 
could  be  an  economic  disaster.  Taking 
that  much  of  the  economy  in  one  fell 
swoop  could  well  create  a  recession. 

The  only  way  to  do  deficit  reduction 
in  an  economically  sensible  way  is  to 
do  it  on  a  regular  and  roughly  equiva- 
lent basis.  That  is  precisely  what  this 


agreement  does  not  give  us.  As  a 
result,  we  could  get  the  worst  of  all 
possible  worlds— deficit  reduction  and 
a  reduction  in  our  economic  viability. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  one  problem  if  this 
motion  losses.  In  July,  the  OMB  will 
update  its  economic  forecasts.  We 
should  not  underestimate  the  ability 
of  those  forecasters  to  offer  unrealis- 
tic forecasts,  but  by  July  their  current 
estimates  may  actually  become  unten- 
able even  for  the  OMB  to  maintain.  If 
the  budget  is  adopted  as  it  currently 
stands,  it  will  not  take  much  of  an 
uptick  in  OMB's  interest  rate  esti- 
mates to  throw  us  into  a  sequester. 

So,  this  budget  does  not  get  us  out  of 
our  fix.  If  OMB  nudges  its  economic 
assumptions  Just  slightly  toward  reali- 
ty, this  budget  will  fail  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  tests  and  a  sequester  will  be 
required. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  a  businessman. 
I  know  that  the  only  way  we  can  meet 
the  aspirations  of  the  American  people 
is  if  we  have  an  expanding  economy. 
The  deficit  makes  it  impossible  to  sus- 
tain that  expansion.  We  have  to  deal 
with  it.  This  motion  to  recommit  lets 
us  do  just  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  I  know,  advances  this 
amendment  in  the  greatest  of  sinceri- 
ty. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kohl]  has  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion already  to  the  deliberations  and 
debate  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  short 
period  of  time  we  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  company  here.  And  I  wish  to 
comimend  him  for  his  thoughtful  anal- 
ysis of  the  budget  and  of  the  budget 
process  itself. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  quite 
correct.  Early  on,  I  was  critical  of  the 
underlying  economic  assumptions 
which  were  put  forward  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Subse- 
quent to  that  criticism,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  changed 
their  interest  rate  assumptions,  revis- 
ing up  the  assumption  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1989  fairly  significantly,  to 
make  it  more  reasonable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economic  projections. 

However.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  economic  as- 
sumptions that  were  advanced  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  are 
still  overly  optimistic.  I  do  believe  that 
they  paint  a  rosy  scenario.  I  do  believe 
that  the  economic  assumptions  ad- 
vanced by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  are  more  realistic. 

But,  having  said  all  that,  what  we 
are  dealing  with  here  are  the  experts' 
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best  guesses.  And  if  we  look  at  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  OMB  versus 
CBO.  what  we  find  is  that  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  Is  predicting 
that  there  will  be  more  revenues  flow- 
ing into  the  Federal  Treasury  in  fiscal 
year  1990  than  the  predictions  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee so  ably  pointed  out  earlier 
today,  economic  assumptions  of  both 
CBO  and  OMB  are  Just  that:  predic- 
tions. And.  in  the  long  haul,  OMB  has 
been  about  as  accurate  as  CBO,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  much 
prefer,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin, to  take  the  CBO  economic  as- 
sumptions. I  would  have  more  confi- 
dence in  them. 

The  Senator  quite  correctly  states 
that  the  difference  between  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  the  two  predict- 
ing organizations,  OMB  and  CBO, 
does  project  only  a  $9  billion  differ- 
ence. 1  say  only  a  $9  billion  difference. 
That  is  a  very,  very  substantial 
amount  of  money,  exceeding  the 
budget  of  my  native  State  of  Tennes- 
see, I  might  add,  the  budget  of  the 
entire  State  government  of  the  State 
of  Termessee.  But  there  is  less  than  a 
7-percent  divergence  in  the  deficit  pre- 
dicting using  CBO  assumptions  and 
using  OMB  assumptions. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
tells  us  that  even  using  CBO  assump- 
tions, the  bipartisan  budget  agreement 
will  come  below  the  $110  billion  upper 
level  mandated  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs  law  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

I  would  reluctantly  oppose  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Wisconsin.  We  worked 
very  hard,  my  friend  from  New  Mexico 
and  I.  for  40  days  and  40  nights,  we 
said  the  other  day.  Some  said  that  is 
as  long  as  it  took  Noah  to  build  the 
Ark.  Perhaps  that  is  correct.  Some 
said  this  budget  did  not  float  as  well  as 
Noah's  Ark  floated,  and  perhaps  they 
were  correct  in  that  assessment  but, 
quite  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
do  any  better.  If  we  were  to  return  for 
3  more  days  of  negotiations.  I  simply 
think  that  the  result  would  very  likely 
be  a  breakdown  in  the  whole  budget 
negotiating  process. 

We  saw  just  a  few  moments  ago  an- 
other attempt  which  failed  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin  in  which  they  were 
seeking  to  change  the  numbers  ever  so 
slightly— not  ever  so  slightly,  but 
rather  substantially— to  use  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  economic  as- 
sumptions, and  it  failed  very  substan- 
tially when  presented  to  this  body.  My 
distinguished  ranking  member  can  ad- 
dress that  more  eloquently  than  I. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin, we  have  done  the  best  we  can. 
I  am  not  totally  satisified  with  it.  as  I 
know  he  is  not.  but  given  the  param- 


eters that  were  drawn  for  us  before  we 
entered  into  the  negotiating  session 
with  the  admininstration,  I  think  this 
is  the  best  work  product  that  could  be 
produced. 

In  defense  of  that  work  product,  I 
would  say  that  this  bipartisan  budget 
resolution  that  we  bring  to  the  floor 
today  continues  to  bring  the  deficit 
down.  It  meets  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  targets  for  fiscal  year  1990  by 
coming  in  with  a  deficit  of  under  the 
$100  billion  mark  anticipated.  It  fol- 
lows the  course  of  slowly  but  surely 
bringing  the  Federal  deficits  down. 
The  Federal  deficits  are  shrinking 
both  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  and  also  in  real  dollars.  While 
I  understand  the  frustrations  of  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  share  it 
to  some  extent,  I  would  urge  on  him  to 
be  patient.  We  are  hopeful  and  confi- 
dent that  next  year  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee can  present  to  him  a  budget 
that  will  be  more  to  his  liking,  more  to 
our  liking.  Quite  frankly,  I  do  believe 
that  3  additional  days  of  negotiations 
would  be  fruitless  and  could  lead  to 
deadlock. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  and  chairman.  Let  me  say  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
first  of  all,  my  compliments  to  him  for 
his  participation  and  his  effort.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  lived  in 
the  Senate  long  enough  to  do  what- 
ever the  Senate  tells  me  to  do  or  at 
least  try.  So  if  in  25  minutes  or  so 
from  now,  if  they  were  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  to  walk  out  the 
door  and  go  down  the  hall  and  start 
meeting  for  3  days  and  bring  back  an- 
other budget,  you  can  rest  assured  I 
would  be  a  good  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  be  a  good  soldier. 

But  I  can  almost  predict  that  I 
would  fail.  I  would  have  to  accept  the 
responsibility  because  you  are  asking 
that  we  start  over  and  go  back,  if  I  un- 
derstand correctly,  and  the  Senator 
can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  he 
would  like  us  to  reduce  the  deficit  by 
$20  billion.  I  think  that  could  have 
changed.  Maybe  it  is  $9  billion.  Is  it  $9 
billion?  Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  it  is 
$9  billion,  because  that  is  the  most 
current  estimate  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  deficit  as  calculated  by 
OMB  and  by  CBO. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  at  all 
possible  in  3  days  to  leave  this  Cham- 
ber and  come  back  with  a  new  budget 
that  reduces  the  deficit  by  $9  billion 
and  bring  it  here  and  get  it  passed.  I 
would  use  as  an  analogy  for  my  reluc- 
tant willingness  to  accept  the  Sena- 
tor's most  generous  instruction  that 
we  just  spent  the  afternoon  debating 
an  amendment  that  the  sponsors  con- 
tend cut  $16  billion.  I  think  they  got 
16  votes.  I  think  the  proponents  of 
that  approach  received  16  votes.  If  it 
was  not  16,  it  was  18.  Whichever  is  cor- 
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Frankly,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  if  that  got  18  votes,  I  really 
do  not  know  how  we  can  walk  out  of 
here  under  an  instruction,  even  from 
this  wonderful  institution  called  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  a  few  of  us  who 
would  be  charged  with  doing  it  chang- 
ing and  getting  something  done. 

I  also  would  like  to  suggest  we  are 
not  going  to  achieve  anything  by  that. 
We  have  to  get  the  same  kind  of  thing 
out  of  the  House  to  have  a  budget. 
They  have  to  do  one.  We  have  to  go  to 
conference  and  agree.  So  I  really  do 
not  believe  we  would  get  anything 
done.  I  do  not  in  any  way  insinuate 
that  the  Senator  has  anything  but  the 
finest  motives,  but  I  really  believe  the 
Senate  should  know  that  at  least  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  we  do  not  have  a  budget  this 
year  if  we  adopt  this.  We  are  dead.  We 
cannot  get  you  a  budget  in  3  days. 
Then  if  we  did,  it  would  be  different 
than  the  House.  So  how  would  we  get 
that  done?  Then  it  would  no  longer 
have  the  support  of  the  President.  So 
how  do  we  get  that  done? 

So  I  think  the  entire  60  days  of 
effort,  albeit  by  some— my  friend  said 
40  days  and  40  nights— we  did  not 
produce  what  Noah  did.  Some  think 
we  barely  produced  a  rowboat.  But  in 
any  event,  we  have  one  step  and  it  is 
manageable  and  we  would  like  to  take 
it. 

Having  said  that,  I  know  of  the  tre- 
mendous prowess  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  in  matters  of  business.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  not 
been  so  privileged.  I  only  was  a  lawyer 
for  7  or  8  years,  mayor  of  a  city,  and 
very  lucky  shortly  after  that.  I  walked 
in  the  doors. 

In  any  event,  I  am  going  to  make  an- 
other wild  statement.  A  while  ago  I 
said  I  had  a  dream  and  the  deficit  dis- 
appeared and  I  thought  all  America's 
problems  were  gone.  I  found  that  we 
still  had  not  increased  our  productivi- 
ty, and  I  found  that  our  trade  deficit 
was  almost  the  same.  I  really  mean 
that.  I  really  believe  the  deficit  is  a 
bad  thing,  but  I  think  we  are  hiding 
from  a  whole  bunch  of  other  problems 
and  I  think  they  are  very  serious,  like 
the  productivity  in  health  care,  pro- 
ductivity in  education,  productivity  in 
almost  every  sense.  Unless  we  produce 
more  each  year,  our  standard  of  living 
cannot  go  up.  It  has  to  go  down.  Other 
countries  have  found  a  way  to  do  that. 
They  borrow  the  best  from  America 
and  they  are  using  it. 

Let  me  just  say  this.  Billions  are  im- 
portant—$1  billion,  $9  billion,  $8  bil- 
lion. 

But  if  we  ever  produced  a  balanced 
budget  resolution  here,  16  months 
ahead  of  the  final  month  when  you 
really  did  the  calculating— that  is 
about  where  we  are  now,  16  months 
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ahead  of  September  of  next  year  when 
you  actually  use  economics  as  they 
are— I  might  shock  my  friend  to  say 
that  I  would  be  eminently  pleased  if 
we  were  off  plus  or  minus  $10  billion. 
In  other  words.  If  we  thought  we  were 
at  a  zero  and  we  were  at  minus  10,  we 
would  have  had  great  economic  guess- 
ing. If  it  turned  out  plus  10.  we  would 
still  have  had  great  economic  estimat- 
ing. That  Is  Just  the  best  we  can  do 
with  the  variations  in  this  economy. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASS£3%.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  7  minutes 
16  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  SASSER.  May  I  ask  how  much 
time  Is  remaining  for  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  ten  seconds. 

B^.  SASSEIR.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  wish  to  proceed? 

Iti.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  correct  an  omission. 
When  I  made  this  motion.  I  made  it  on 
behalf  not  only  of  myself  but  Senator 
Conrad  and  Senator  Boschwitz.  I 
wish  the  Rbcord  to  so  reflect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  would  like  to  offer  a  re- 
sponse to  what  I  have  heard  both 
from  Senator  Sasser  and  Senator  Do- 
MXHici.  Both  of  them  state  very  clear- 
ly that  $9  billion  is  a  lot  of  money  and 
that  if  it  is  there  and  if  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  get  it.  we  should  get  it. 
that  it  is  worth  the  effort.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  on  the  one  hand  they 
will  talk  about  $9  billion  as  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  somehow  wind  up  dismiss- 
ing it  as  something  we  should  go  after. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  are  very  few  people  that  I 
know  of  in  the  Senate  this  year  who 
believe  that  while  we  have  worked  ex- 
tremely hard  and  with  great  diligence, 
we  have  made  great  or  considerable 
progress  In  getting  our  deficit  under 
control.  I  think  most  of  us  feel  that  we 
have  made  a  minimal  start,  if  a  start 
at  all.  So  I  ask  myself  and  I  ask  my 
fellow  Senators,  here  it  is  now  just 
May.  This  is  not  October.  This  is  not 
September.  This  is  May.  Normally, 
this  is  the  begiiming  or  the  middle  of 
the  budget  process.  So  why  do  we  need 
here  in  the  first  week  of  May  to  decide 
that  this  is  the  budget  number  or 
there  will  not  be  a  number  at  all;  that 
if  we  do  not  accept  this  nimiber  today, 
then  the  entire  budget  process  for  this 
year  is  over,  done  with.  Is  that  because 
we  are  going  on  vacation?  Is  that  be- 
cause we  are  not  prepared  to  work  at 
it?  Is  that  because  it  is  not  important 
enough?  For  what  reason  is  the  budget 
process  ended  today  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  numt>er  in  front  of 
us?  I  do  not  think  it  is  true.  I  think  it 


is  something  on  which  we  need  to  con- 
tinue working.  It  is  too  early  to  give  up 
on  what  is  the  single  most  important 
problem  that  faces  us  as  a  govern- 
ment—the size  of  our  budget  deficit. 

So  while  I  respect  the  efforts  and 
the  comments  made  by  my  colleagues, 
I  do  not  agree,  and  I  think  that  the 
most  powerful  thing  that  the  Senate 
could  do  is  send  the  negotiators  back 
to  the  table  with  the  President  to 
come  up  with  a  better  number  for  us 
to  consider  and  accept.  That  would  be 
a  strong  message.  In  the  absence  of 
that,  my  concern  is  that  what  we  are 
engaged  in  is  dialog  instead  of  action, 
which  saddens  me  greatly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  yield  back 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  that  a  Senator  is  on  his  way  to 
the  floor  and  wishes  to  speak  on  this 
amendment.  In  anticipation  of  his  ar- 
rival. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  his  sugges- 
tion for  a  moment? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  pleased  to  with- 
hold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator  to 
have  a  quorum  call.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  is  disposed  to  let  me  call  up  an 
amendment  which  we  might  dispose  of 
even  during  the  time  that  we  would 
otherwise  be  in  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Colorado  I  am  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  understand. 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  has  been  indicated 
that  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  there  are  a 
number  of  Senators  who  may  t>e  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  understand.  I 
was  not  aware  there  might  be  those  in 
opposition,  so  I  of  course  understand 
why  that  would  not  be  In  order. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Colorado,  I  learned  it 
myself  for  the  first  time  just  about  30 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  that,  of  course,  I  would  not 
expect  to  have  my  friend  from  Tennes- 
see agree  to  this  idea.  Learning  this 
surprising  news,  I  am  going  to  send 
out  for  my  charts  and  handouts  and  I 
will  be  ready  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  not  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  SASSER.  We  have  no  objection, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  note  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining to  the  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  3  minutes 
and  2  seconds  remaining.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  none. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  yield  the  remainder  of  the  time 
alloted  to  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  and  such  addi- 
tional time  off  the  bill  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser].  I  will  not  take 
long. 

Mr.  President,  in  early  March  of  this 
year,  after  meeting  with  President 
Bush,  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the 
House  and  Senate  reached  agreement 
on  a  framework  for  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  negotiations.  Under  the  agree- 
ment, a  negotiating  group — consisting 
of  the  chairmen  and  ranking  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Budget  Committees,  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget- 
was  established  to  explore  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  bipartisan  budget  agreement 
for  1990. 

After  weeks  of  long  and  difficult  ne- 
gotiations, on  April  14,  an  agreement 
was  reached  between  the  President 
and  the  joint  leadership  of  Congress. 
The  budget  resolution  before  the 
Senate  today  is  the  first  step  in  imple- 
menting the  1990  bipartisan  budget 
agreement.  There  are  those  in  the 
Senate  who  fault  the  agreement  for 
not  doing  enough  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
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Some  believe  it  would  be  better  to 
defeat  this  agreement  and  go  back 
into  negotiations  in  hopes  of  securing 
a  multiyear  agreement  that  includes 
larger  deficit  reductions  and  larger 
revenue  increases.  Other  Senators 
may  feel  that  no  budget  resolution  at 
all  is  better  than  this  one— even  if  a  se- 
quester resulted. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of 
Senators  who  oppose  this  resolution. 
But.  I  strongly  disagree  that  other  ap- 
proaches might  yield  better  results. 
We  should  keep  in  mind,  as  we  consid- 
er thiB  resolution,  the  parameters 
within  which  the  negotiators  had  to 
work.  They  were  asked  to  reawih  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  target  of  a 
$100  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1990 
with  no  new  taxes.  Given  the  confines 
within  which  they  had  to  work,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  the  best  agree- 
ment possible  at  this  time. 

There  is  $20  billion  of  real  deficit  re- 
duction called  for  in  the  resolution. 
Defense  is  not  devastated,  and  there  is 
room  for  modest  increases  in  domestic 
discretionary  programs  for  the  Presi- 
dent's initiatives  as  well  as  those  of 
Congress.  This  resolution  will  stop  the 
yearly  devastation  of  domestic  pro- 
grams that  has  taken  place  in  the  past 
8  years.  It  will  enable  Congress  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  funding  levels  for  edu- 
cation, research,  environmental  clean- 
up, antidrug  programs,  better  aviation 
security,  Amtrak.  ARC,  aid  to  the 
homeless,  and  on  and  on. 

This  budget  resolution  also  repre- 
sents a  marked  change  from  the  past  8 
years  of  mistrust  that  existed  between 
Congress  and  the  White  House  on  the 
budget.  This  President  has  shown  a 
willingness  to  compromise,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  work  with  the  Congress  on 
a  responsible,  bipartisan  approach  to 
the  budget.  The  new  President  did  not 
wait  for  the  stock  market  to  crash  or 
some  other  catastrophe  to  occur. 

Adoption  of  this  budget  resolution 
allows  us  the  opportunity  to  pass  our 
13  appropriations  bills  on  time. 

The  pending  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  budget  negotiators  to  go 
back  into  negotiations  and  come  up 
with  another  $19.9  billion  in  deficit  re- 
ductions—in 3  days.  That  would  mean 
further  cuts  in  Defense,  which  has  al- 
ready been  cut  $10  billion  below  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  request  and  $3.7  billion 
below  President  Bush's  request  in  this 
budget  resolution;  domestic  discretion- 
ary programs,  which  have  been  devas- 
tated during  the  past  8  years;  changes 
in  entitlements;  or  increased  revenues, 
which  the  President  wUl  not  agree  to. 
There  is  no  chance— absolutely  no 
chance— that  further  negotiations  will 
yield  another  $20  billion  in  deficit  re- 
duction in  3  days. 

God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
Earth  in  7  days.  That  may  have  been  7 
trillion  years  for  aU  we  know.  We  do 
not  have  to  ask  that  question.  We  just 
take  the  record  at  its  word.  He  pro- 


duced it  in  7  days.  God  may  have  been 
able  to  produce  the  world  and  all  that 
is  in  it  in  3  days.  But  he  did  not  have 
to  deal  with  a  White  House  that  is 
contrary.  He  did  not  have  to  deal  with 
an  Executive  who  said  "Read  my  lips." 
We  have  to  be  realistic.  We  have  to 
deal  with  the  White  House. 

That  President  has  said  there  will  be 
no  new  taxes.  We  can  butt  our  heads 
against  the  wall,  and  we  can  insist  on 
new  taxes.  We  can  pass  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides for  new  taxes.  The  President 
would  veto  that  bill.  He  made  a  cam- 
paign promise.  I  take  him  at  his  word. 
If  he  were  to  veto  that  bill.  Congress 
would  not  be  able  to  override  that 
veto.  The  President  would  simply  clob- 
ber the  Congress  for  raising  taxes.  It  is 
just  that  simple. 

I  do  not  believe  it  could  be  done  in  3 
weeks  or  even  3  months.  So  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  this  amendment  is  a 
recipe  for  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

We  ran  the  Goverrunent  by  continu- 
ing resolution  in  fiscal  year  1987  and 
fiscal  year  1988.  All  of  us  remember 
what  happened  the  last  time  we  had  a 
continuing  resolution. 

In  his  last  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, President  Reagan  placed  that 
14  Ve  pound  resolution  before  the 
American  people  and  blamed  Congress 
for  it.  He  did  not  say  anything  about 
his  own  bullheadedness  that  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  circum- 
stances that  confronted  the  Congress 
and  forced  it  to  pass  a  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  I  do  not  want  to  see  us 
return  to  the  days  of  running  the  Gov- 
ernment by  a  continuing  resolution. 
The  President  is  entitled  to  have  13 
appropriations  bills.  That  is  the  way 
we  used  to  do  it.  He  is  entitled  to  veto 
any  one  of  those  bills  if  he  wants  to 
veto  it.  And  Congress  is  likewise  enti- 
tled, if  it  can,  to  override  his  veto. 

But  if  we  accept  this  amendment, 
that  is  what  is  going  to  happen  again. 
We  are  going  to  have  another  continu- 
ing resolution. 

There  is  no  chance  of  reaching  a 
new  agreement  in  time  to  pass  13  ap- 
propriation bills  by  September  30.  A 
sequester  would  likely  take  place  if 
this  agreement  fails.  That  would  be 
the  most  irresponsible  thing  we  could 
do.  A  sequester  would  devastate  de- 
fense and  it  would  devastate  domestic 
programs.  The  perception  of  the 
American  people  would  be  that  Con- 
gress is  inept  and  irresponsible  and 
cannot  work  with  the  President  on  a 
bipartissji  approach  to  the  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  author  of  the  amendment  on 
much  of  what  he  has  said.  I  agree  with 
a  great  deal  of  what  he  has  said.  I 
agree  with  what  he  has  said  concern- 
ing false  assumptions.  But  he  has  said 
that  this  resolution,  if  it  is  adopted,  is 


but  to  apply  a  patch  on  the  hull  of  the 
boat  and  then  we  go  on  for  the 
moment.  He  recommends  that  there  is 
an  alternative,  and  that  is  to  adopt  his 
amendment  which  will  put  the  vessel 
into  port,  overhaul  it,  and  then  we 
shall  go  on  to  our  ultimate  destina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  alter- 
native that  the  distinguished  Senator 
did  not  mention,  and  that  is  the  alter- 
native of  a  shipwreck  on  the  rocks. 
That  would  be  the  result  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment.  We  are  left 
like  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  lived  on  an 
island  for  28  years,  left  to  pick  up  the 
pieces;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Senate  would  get  bludgeoned  over  the 
head  for  breaking  an  agreement  which 
the  bipartisan  leadership  of  this  Con- 
gress entered  into  in  good  faith  with 
this  new  President. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect 
to  my  friend,  the  agreement  states 
that  within  a  month,  the  budget  nego- 
tiators of  the  Congress  are  to  sit  down 
again  with  the  White  House  negotia- 
tors, and  work  on  a  fiscal  year  1991 
budget  agreement,  and  hopefully— and 
I  have  every  reason  to  hope  and  cer- 
tainly some  reason  to  believe— that 
that  agreement  will  be  more  realistic 
than  this  one.  But  it  is  not  realism  to 
think  that  we  can  send  this  resolution 
back  to  the  committee,  and  in  3  days 
come  out  with  an  agreement  that  has 
been  worked  out  with  that  White 
House,  that  President,  who  can  veto 
tax  bills,  and  will;  that  is  not  very  real- 
istic. That  is  living  in  a  dream  world. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we 
shall  have,  in  effect,  torn  up  the  bipar- 
tisan agreement— torn  it  up.  We  would 
send  a  signal  to  the  American  people 
that  this  Government  cannot  func- 
tion. We  would  send  the  signal  to  the 
American  people  that  the  years  of  di- 
vided Government,  the  years  of  con- 
tinuing resolutions,  the  years  of  crisis 
management  that  we  endured  under 
the  previous  administration,  are  back 
with  us. 

Remember,  if  we  accept  this  amend- 
ment, it  will  be  the  Senate  that  is  tear- 
ing up  the  agreement.  It  will  be  the 
Senate  that  is  breaking  faith  with  its 
own  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  breaking  faith  with  this  new 
President. 

The  agreement  is  a  compromise.  I  do 
not  like  it;  it  is  not  everything  I  want. 
Senator  Domenici  does  not  like  it;  it  is 
not  everything  he  wants.  Senator 
Sasser  does  not  like  it;  it  is  not  every- 
thing he  wants.  The  majority  leader 
does  not  like  it;  it  is  not  everything  he 
wants.  I  have  lived  for  almost  72  years, 
and  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  compromise 
that  satisfied  anybody,  fully,  who  en- 
tered into  the  compromise.  There  will 
never  be  a  compromise  that  complete- 
ly satisfies  every  desire  that  every  par- 
ticipant wants  to  achieve.  Everybody 
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has  to  give  up  something,  else  it  is  not 
a  compromise. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  between  a  Re- 
publican White  House  and  a  E>emo- 
cratic  Congress  on  this  compromise 
package  is  an  encouraging  sign.  The 
results  of  that  kind  of  compromise, 
Mr.  President,  cannot  be  lightly  tossed 
away.  This  budget  resolution  repre- 
sents progress  on  deficit  reduction, 
and  it  demonstrates  that  divided  gov- 
ernment can  work. 

I  do  not  like  divided  government,  but 
we  have  to  take  what  we  have.  We 
cannot  always  get  what  we  like.  We 
presently  have  divided  government. 
This  agreement  is  the  result  of  careful 
deliberations  and  cooperation,  and  it  is 
not  the  result  of  a  Wall  Street  crash. 

So  the  choice  is  clear.  Do  we  live  up 
to  the  agreement,  or  do  we  say  to  our 
leaders.  "We  will  not  follow  you"?  Do 
we  indicate  that  we  do  not  have  confi- 
dence in  the  budget  negotiators  who 
have  spent  hours  and  days  and  weeks 
in  working  out  this  agreement? 

It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  does  repre- 
sent significant  progress  on  the  deficit. 
And  it  does  allow  for  the  Nation's 
funding  needs  to  go  forward  in  an  or- 
derly, timely  way  with  no  sequester. 

Now.  we  can  trash  the  agreement, 
and  we  can  do  it  by  adopting  this 
amendment,  but,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  am 
dedicated  to  passing  and  sending  13 
appropriation  bills  to  the  President. 
This  is  the  first  step.  He  can  exercise 
his  own  clear  judgment  under  the 
Constitution  on  every  one  of  those  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  he  can  veto  any 
one  or  more  of  them.  But  he  is  enti- 
tled to  have  13  bills,  and  the  American 
people  expect  Congress  to  send  the 
President  13  appropriations  bills. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  we  can  do. 
more  than  anything  else,  to  bring 
down  the  obloquy  and  scorn  and  ca- 
lumniation of  the  American  people 
upon  the  Congress,  it  would  be  to  send 
another  omnibus  continuing  resolu- 
tion down  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  vote  to 
trash  this  agreement.  I  do  not  propose 
that  we  opt  for  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. I  do  not  propose,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  Senate,  to  send  the  signal  that  the 
Congress  is  incapable  of  doing  the 
only  business  that  we  really  have  to  do 
every  year,  the  only  business  that  we 
really  have  to  do,  and  that  is  to  pass 
the  13  appropriations  bills  that  fund 
the  operations  of  this  Government. 

Supporting  this  amendment,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  friend— and  again  I 
say  I  agree  with  him  on  much  of  what 
he  has  said,  but  this  would  be  a  vain 
act— it  would  be  a  sure  recipe  for  fail- 
ure; supporting  the  amendment  is 
opting  for  chaos  and  crisis  manage- 
ment and  amounts  to  brinksmanship 
with  the  most  irresponsible  course  of 


all,  namely,  a  sequester.  Let  us  not 
flirt  with  that  disaster:  let  us  not  go 
down  that  road.  This  is  a  good  biparti- 
san agreement. 

I  compliment  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee. 
They  have  done  a  good  job.  They  have 
not  pleased  anyone  else,  and  they  have 
not  pleased  themselves,  but  they  have 
looked  reality  in  the  face,  and  they 
have  done  the  best  that  they  could  do 
under  difficult  circumstances.  This  is  a 
bipartisan  agreement,  and  it  should  be 
upheld. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  the  floor.  All  time  has 
expired  on  the  resolution  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
2  minutes  off  the  bill. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  2  minutes  off  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  motion  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Kohl. 

I  value  the  hard  work  and  have 
great  respect  for  Senators  Sasser  and 
DoMENici.  They  have  worked  hard  and 
long  with  the  administration  on  this 
budget  resolution.  I  appreciate  their 
efforts.  They  have  been  placed  in  a 
difficult  position  and  struggled  to 
reach  a  compromise.  No  one  doubts 
their  commitment  to  deficit  reduction. 

However.  I  would  urge  them  to 
return  to  the  Budget  Committee  and 
bring  back  a  budget  resolution  that 
uses  nonpartisan  economic  assump- 
tions. There  is  only  one  reason  why 
Congress  chooses  to  use  the  assump- 
tions from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget— to  duck  the  tough 
choices. 

The  amendment  is  very  simple.  We 
request  the  committee  reconvene  and 
come  up  with  less  than  1  percent  more 
in  savings.  To  most  people  $9  billion  is 
a  great  deal  of  money,  but  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Federal  budget,  this 
amount  is  very  small. 

It  would  require  tough  choices  to 
come  up  with  $9  billion  in  additional 
savings,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  If  we 
do  not  make  those  choices  now.  the 
decisions  will  be  even  more  difficult 
next  year. 

I  would  submit  that  the  Senate 
should  make  the  decisions  now  rather 
than  later. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Certainly  at  the  outset,  I 
wish  to  express  what  is  obvious,  the 
admiration  and  respect  that  I  have  for 
Senator  Byrd.  He  has  been  here  for 
many,  many  years,  and  he  has  accom- 
plished more  than  I  ever  will  accom- 
plish in  the  Senate,  and  he  has  more 
wisdom  and  good  sense  than  I  expect 
that  I  will  ever  acquire  here  as  a  U.S. 
Senator. 

I  have  a  couple  of  comments:  The 
first  comment  is  that  I  thought  that 
the  purpose  of  this  deliberation  was  to 


ask  the  Senate  to  give  its  honest 
advice  and  consent  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution. I  did  not  think  that  our  pur- 
pose was  simply  to  rubberstamp  it. 
The  inference  is  that  once  that  agree- 
ment was  reached,  it  is  the  obligation 
of  this  Senate  to  endorse  that  agree- 
ment, even  if  it  does  not  think  that  is 
the  right  agreement.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  what  our  responsibility  is. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  we  are 
talking  about  $9  billion,  not  $20  bil- 
lion. Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  this  is 
May.  A  continuing  resolution,  if  it  oc- 
curred, would  not  occur  until  October. 
This  is  May.  I  do  not  understand  why 
we.  in  the  first  week  of  May,  need  to 
decide  that  a  budget  deficit  which  is 
over  $100  billion,  should  be  accepted 
and  acted  upon. 

I  think  the  most  constructive  thing 
we  could  do  and  the  action  that  the 
American  people  would  most  respect 
would  be  our  willingness  to  continue 
to  work  at  this  and  in  a  bipartisan  co- 
operation fashion.  That  is  what  I 
think  this  motion  asks  us  to  do. 

I  yield  back  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  back  his  time. 

All  time  on  the  recommittal  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered on  the  motion. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  imme- 
diately following  the  vote  on  the  Kohl 
amendment— the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  has 
been  here  for  most  of  the  afternoon, 
waiting  patiently  to  make  a  short  com- 
ment as  I  understand  it  on  the  resolu- 
tion. I  understand  our  agreed  upon  se- 
quence, I  say  to  my  friend,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  but 
I  also  understand  that  the  goodwill 
and  cooperation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  is  crucial  and 
critical  to  the  success  of  this  budget 
resolution,  to  say  the  least. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  fol- 
lowing this  vote,  if  our  colleague  from 
New  Mexico  and  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Colorado  will  be  agreeable 
to  acquiescing  in  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
speaking  for  a  brief  period  of  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  first  say  that  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  has  been  pa- 
tient but  I  assume  with  that  request 
he  will  probably  concur.  I  will  have  to 
defer  to  him.  He  is  here. 

I  assume  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  does  not  intend  to  speak 
very  long,  knowing  he  is  a  man  of  few 
words.  I  would  recommend  that  we  do 
that.  I  would  certainly  defer  to  my 
good  friend. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  follow  the  advice  of  my  leader,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Budget 
Committee. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Then  can  we  add  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that 
immediately  following  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  with  reference  to 
this  subject  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  then  be  recognized  so  as 
to  present  his  amendment. 

Mr.  3ASSER.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors In  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote  or  to  change  their  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  19. 
nays  81.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  63  Leg.] 
YEAS— 19 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SCHEDin.E 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  describe  the  schedule  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening.  I  will 
momentarily  propoimd  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order  so  the  Senate 
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may  hear  what  the  majority  leader  is 
saying. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  momentarily  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  which  will  seek 
approval  of  the  following,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  dispose  of  this  matter  in  just 
a  short  time:  That  first  Senator  Bent- 
sen  be  recognized  for  10  minutes;  that 
following  Senator  Bentsen's  remarks. 
Senator  Armstrong  be  recognized  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  amendment 
with  respect  to  which  he  would  have  5 
minutes  to  address  the  Senate,  follow- 
ing which  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted  by  the  manag- 
ers. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  That  is  perfect- 
ly acceptable  to  me  if.  in  fact,  the 
amendment  is  awicepted,  but  the  leader 
would  understand  that  I  could  not 
agree  to  such  a  time  limit  if  the 
amendment  was  going  to  be  opposed. 
So  I  wonder  if  we  could  leave  that  part 
a  little  less  formally  agreed  because 
there  have  been  off  again-on  again  dis- 
cussions about  whether  the  amend- 
ment would  be  accepted.  I  have  no 
reason  at  this  moment  to  believe  it 
would  not. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators,  let  me  explain  that  the  man- 
agers are  prepared  to  accept  it  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  others  are. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  will  not  be  object- 
ing to  the  amendment.  I  have  assured 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  will  not 
oppose  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Let  me  suggest  this.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  agree  to  that  but  with 
the  understanding  that  if  for  some  im- 
foreseen  reason  opposition  arises  I  will 
seek  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Senate  at  much  greater  length. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  All  right.  The  third 
still  will  be  the  acceptance  by  the 
managers  of  the  following  amend- 
ments, which  have  been  agreed  to  on 
both  sides: 

Two  Sasser  amendments,  a  Bond 
amendment,  a  Dole-Boren  amend- 
ment, a  Wirth  amendment,  a  Graham 
amendment,  and  a  Roth  amendment. 

Following  that,  and  that  should  take 
just  a  few  moments  because  these 
have  all  been  agreed  upon,  we  would 

then  have 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  begs  the  Senator's  pardon.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Staffs  may 
take  seats.  Staffs  may  take  seats  or 
leave  the  Chamber.  The  majority 
leader  Is  entitled  to  be  heard. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  may  now  proceed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Following  disposi- 
tion of  those  amendments,  we  would 
then  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage.    Several     Senators     have     ap- 


proached me  regarding  Invitations 
they  have  received  from  the  President 
to  go  to  the  White  House  this  evening 
and  I  believe  It  would  be  best  for  all 
concerned,  including  the  President 
and  those  Senators,  if  we  acted  on  this 
matter  now.  Hopefully,  we  would  be 
through— at  least  have  begun  the  roll- 
call  vote  on  final  passage  by  7  p.m..  so 
Senators  could  then  be  at  the  White 
House  shortly  thereafter  and  other 
Senators  could  leave  as  they  see  fit. 

And  If  we  complete  this  at  this  time. 
It  Is  my  Intention  that  the  Senate  will 
not  be  In  session,  other  than  pro 
forma,  until  next  Tuesday  morning; 
that  there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on 
Tuesday  and  that  the  next  session  In 
which  there  will  be  rollcall  votes 
would  be  next  Wednesday. 

That  Is  because  we  have  completed 
action  so  promptly  on  this  budget  res- 
olution. In  this  decade,  the  average 
length  of  Senate  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution  has  been  9  legisla- 
tive days,  or  approximately  2  weeks. 
We  will,  this  evening,  complete  action 
In  2  days. 

I  commend  everyone  for  that.  There 
are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  It. 

So  I  would  like  now  to  propound  the 
unanimous-consent  request  which  I 
have  just  Indicated  I  would  propoimd. 
Does  the  Senator  wish  to  be  recog- 
nized? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  wonder.  If  the  majority 
leader  might  include  at  the  end  of  his 
request  that  It  be  In  order  for  him  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
adoption  as  soon  as  he  has  received 
consent. 

Then  I  have  one  concern.  The  Wirth 
amendment  has  been  cleared  by  the 
leadership  of  the  Energy  Committee 
but  I  understand  that  we  still  have  to 
talk  to  one  Senator.  Has  Senator  Ford 
been  talked  to  on  this  amendment.  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Let  me  check.  I 
thought  we  cleared  with  everybody 
but  let  me  find  out  If  we  have  checked 
with  Senator  Ford. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader.  I  would  like  to  have  3 
or  4  minutes  myself.  I  understand  we 
are  trying  to  accommodate  every- 
body's time  constraints,  but  we  did 
talk  with  the  floor  manager  about 
some  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Would  3  minutes 
be  acceptable? 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Three  minutes. 

ITNANIIIOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  acceptance  of  this  agreement 
that  the  Senate  return  to  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  budget  resolu- 
tion; that  the  dlstlnghlshed  Senator 
from  Texas,  Senator  Bentsen  be  rec- 
ognized to  address  the  Senate  for  10 
minutes;  that  thereafter  Senator  Arm- 
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STRONG  be  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment  and  to  address  the  Senate 
for  5  minutes,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  amendment  will  be  accepted; 
that  if  the  amendment  is  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted, that  Senator  Armstrong  not 
be  bound  by  the  5-minute  limitation; 
that  thereafter.  Senator  Bryan  be  rec- 
ognized to  address  the  Senate  for  3 
minutes;  that  thereafter  the  manager 
be  recognized  to  offer  the  seven 
amendments  previously  described, 
which  I  will  now  restate:  two  amend- 
ments by  Senator  Sasser,  one  by  Sena- 
tor Bond,  one  by  Senators  Dole  and 
BoREN.  one  by  Senator  Wirth.  one  by 
Senator  Graham  and  one  by  Senator 
Roth,  all  of  which  have  been  agreed 
to  on  both  sides  and  will  be  accepted 
by  the  managers;  and  that  immediate- 
ly following  disposition  of  those 
amendments  that  Senate  proceed 
without  any  intevening  action  to  a 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  budget 
resolution  and  that  following  accept- 
ance of  this  agreement,  if  the  agree- 
ment is  accepted,  that  I  be  recognized 
to  seek  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  final 
vote  on  the  budget  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  That  will  be  the  order  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Mr. 
Bkntsen  is  recognized  for  10  minutes 
under  the  order. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  the  assistants 
thereto  will  do  their  duty.  The  staffs 
In  their  seats  and  let  us  have  order  in 
the  Senate  so  the  Senator  from  Texas 
may  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  Just  for  1  moment.  I  just  consult- 
ed the  majority  leader.  That  agree- 
ment apparently  means  the  vote  will 
begin  about  7:05. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  something  new  that  has  been  added 
up  in  the  land  of  the  Big  Apple.  High 
above  the  hotdog  vendors  and  the  T- 
shirt  shops  and  bewildered  tourists, 
there  is  a  new  electronic  scoreboard 
recording  the  national  debt  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt.  And  every 
town  across  American  ought  to  have 
one. 

It  reminds  us 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  reluctantly  interrupts  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  I  mean  no  discourtesy 
to  other  Senators  but  there  mtist  be 
other  in  the  Senate.  The  time  is  not 
being  charged  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 


The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recon- 
ized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  reminds  us  that 
the  debt  is  approaching  $3  trillion; 
that  Is  is  increasing  $5,000  a  second; 
that  the  share  of  every  family  across 
this  land  is  $42,000.  Right  in  the  heart 
of  New  York's  theater  district,  that 
clock  is  recording  a  national  tragedy. 
And  this  budget  proposal  does  not  do 
enough  to  resolve  it. 

There  are  some  short-term  solutions. 
And  it  is  clearly  intended  to  help  this 
administration  muddle  its  way 
through  its  first  year.  It  is  a  risky 
strategy,  hoping  that  everything  will 
hold  together,  that  foreign  investors 
on  Tuesday,  as  they  buy  our  Federal 
securities,  will  look  the  other  way.  It  is 
a  strategy  that  hopes  foreign  investors 
will  somehow  say  that  finally  we  have 
done  what  has  to  be  done  to  really 
make  the  kind  of  headway  that  must 
be  made  in  cutting  the  Federal  deficit. 

EXren  with  all  of  that,  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  resolution.  Why?  There  is 
Just  one  reason.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
implementation  of  this  budget  is  going 
to  require  a  great  deal  more  in  the  way 
of  negotiation.  We  are  not  through 
with  it;  not  by  a  long  shot.  When 
August  26  comes  around  and  we  have 
to  do  a  recalculation  and  look  at  the 
economic  realities  then,  adjustments 
will  have  to  be  made.  When  we  look  at 
the  kinds  of  assumptions  that  have 
been  made  in  this  budget,  talking 
about  a  robust  economy,  growing  at 
3.2  percent  of  the  GNP  and  at  the 
same  time  interest  rates  going  down  to 
5V4  prcent,  dropping  over  3  percent, 
those  are  contradictory  economic  as- 
sumptions. The  chances  are  almost  im- 
possible that  such  would  come  to  pass, 
and  adjustments  will  be  made. 

Some  people  think  we  are  making 
progress  in  reducing  the  deficit.  In 
fact,  it  increased  last  year,  and  it  is 
going  to  increase  again  in  1989.  This 
year  we  paid  $150  billion  in  service  on 
that  debt,  one  out  of  every  seven  Fed- 
eral dollars. 

At  Senator  Hollincs  said  yesterday, 
it  has  paralyzed  us  in  some  of  the 
things  we  have  to  do,  that  is  clear 
from  his  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  when  he  talked  about  American 
students  being  ranked  at  the  bottom 
in  many  of  their  studies.  We  are  not 
doing  what  has  to  be  done  for  educa- 
tion needs,  but  actually  cutting  back 
on  education.  Debt  service  is  ham- 
stringing us. 

Here  is  another  problem  with  the 
budget.  Remember  the  old  Abbott  and 
Costello  routine  that  goes  something 
like  this:  Abbott  tumfi  to  Lou  and  says: 

Lou.  what  would  you  have  if  you  reached 
into  one  pocket  and  you  had  $50  and  you 
reached  Into  the  other  pocket  and  you  had 
$100? 

And  Lou  replied: 
I'd  have  somebody  else's  pants. 
That  is  what  we  are  looking  at  here, 
somebody  else's  pants.  Not  ours.  We 


are  talking  about  piling  on  debt  that  is 
going  down  to  our  kids,  going  to  be 
paid  by  our  grandchildren. 

When  the  Duke  of  Windsor  abdicat- 
ed, all  he  left  behind  was  a  throne.  We 
too  are  abdicating  our  responsibility, 
and  that  means  we  are  saddling  this 
next  generation  with  debt  instead  of 
putting  them  in  the  saddle. 

I  think  that  this  agreement  really 
rests  on  quicksand.  That  is  why  I 
would  not  go  out  in  the  Rose  Garden 
for  the  ceremony  after  discussion  in 
the  Cabinet  room  not  long  ago. 

Do  we  want  to  ignore  the  postal  defi- 
cit? What  do  you  do  with  it?  We  wUl 
move  it  off  the  budget. 

Are  we  bothered  about  the  foreign 
payments  we  are  going  to  make  in 
1990?  Pay  them  in  1989  so  they  will 
not  go  on  that  budget  deficit  for  1990. 

Are  there  $500  million  in  unclaimed 
food  stamps  stored  away  in  drawers, 
forgotten?  Cancel  them  even  though 
they  would  never  be  used  anyway,  and 
call  that  a  deficit  reduction. 

Do  we  want  more  revenue  the  same 
way?  Just  assume  that  we  will  have  a 
booming  GNP  and  declining  interest 
rates. 

There  may  be  sound  policy  behind 
some  of  these  moves,  but  they  do  not 
sufficiently  reduce  the  deficit.  Let  us 
think  about  a  family  operating  the 
same  way.  Does  it  make  any  difference 
if  you  take  your  car  payments  and  just 
move  them  off  budget?  They  come  out 
of  your  bank  account  regardless. 

Does  it  make  any  difference  to  pay 
next  year's  mortgage  early?  It  still 
comes  out  of  the  your  bank  account. 
E>o  you  have  an  adjustable  mortgage 
and  are  concerned  about  interest  rates 
going  up  and  your  payments  going  up? 
Well,  just  assume  that  interest  rates 
are  going  to  go  down. 

If  our  economists  recommended  that 
kind  of  approach  to  the  businesses  we 
run,  we  would  fire  them.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration has  sent  these  kinds  of 
assumptions  to  the  Congress. 

The  same  goes  for  the  way  we  pro- 
pose to  raise  money.  The  President 
proposes  the  least  plausible  method 
since  Ivan  Boesky  announced  he  made 
his  money  by  studying  the  stock 
market.  In  the  past  when  our  rates 
were  70  percent  and  50  percent,  I 
pushed  for  a  reduction  in  the  capital 
gains.  But  in  1986,  Treasury  comes  in 
and  tells  us  if  we  will  raise  the  capital 
gains  rate,  we  will  pick  up  $21  billion. 
And  in  1989,  they  come  and  tell  us  if 
we  cut  the  capital  gains  rate,  we  will 
raise  $16  billion.  That  is  simply  and  to- 
tally contradictory. 

Even  Treasury  admits  that  after  5 
years,  we  lose  money  in  the  process  by 
cutting  capital  gains  rates.  It  is  like 
putting  a  cheap  patch  on  an  old  tire. 
We  will  get  going  again,  but  it  in- 
creases the  chance  that  we  will  have  a 
blowout  Just  down  the  road. 
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I  understand  the  difficulties  faced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  Nobody  has  worked  harder 
at  fashioning  a  real  compromise,  but 
what  can  you  do  when  you  are  playing 
in  the  other  fellow's  park  with  his  bat 
and  his  ball  and  his  umpire?  We  can 
read  that  umpire's  lips,  and  he  is 
saying,  "Play  ball  my  way." 

Well,  it  is  a  dangerous  way  to  play. 
And  now  we  are  getting  some  hints 
from  the  administation  that  in  the 
1991  budget  things  are  going  to  be  dif- 
ferent: we  will  get  serious  about  deficit 
reduction.  That  may  be  too  late.  More 
than  half  the  blue-chip  economists 
predict  a  recession  for  next  year.  I 
know  economists  are  often  wrong.  It 
has  been  said  they  predicted  nine  out 
of  the  last  five  recessions.  Even  now 
they  are  evenly  divided,  and  we  do  not 
know  who  is  right. 

What  if  we  do  have  a  recession?  Do 
you  think  you  can  reduce  a  deficit  at 
that  time?  No,  certainly  not. 

The  administration  is  talking  to  the 
Finance  Committee  and  saying  we 
have  to  raise  $5.3  billion  principally 
through  a  cut  capital  gains  tax  so  that 
you  get  a  big  bump  the  first  year.  But 
what  they  do  not  talk  about  is  that  we 
have  an  R&D  credit  and  other  impor- 
tant provisions  expiring  this  year;  ap- 
proximately 3  billion  dollars'  worth 
expiring  this  year.  That  includes  the 
low-income  housing  provision,  and  we 
have  a  real  problem  with  low-income 
housing.  We  also  have  a  big  trade  defi- 
cit and  we  must  try  to  increase  produc- 
tivity in  this  country,  we  must  try  to 
be  more  competitive  but.  we  don't 
hear  a  whisper  from  the  administra- 
tion about  how  we  are  going  to  take 
care  of  the  extension  of  the  credit  for 
R&D. 

Frankly.  I  think  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible if  we  do  not  make  that  ex- 
tension. The  administration  says  we 
can  raise  $5.3  billion,  without  even 
talking  about  these  expiring  provi- 
sions, another  $3  billion.  Then  I  think 
we  should  try  to  get  the  premium 
down  on  catastrophic  insurance.  In 
that  situation,  we  have  raised  over 
twice  the  amoimt  of  excess,  surplus, 
above  reserves  reauired  and  anticipat- 
ed, and  we  should  not  be  financing  the 
deficit  on  the  backs  of  those  who  are 
beneficiaries  of  catastrophic  illness 
protection.  So  we  ought  to  try  to  bring 
that  premium  down. 

Fortunately,  we  have  some  foreign 
investors  that  are  buying  our  securi- 
ties each  Tuesday.  Some  foreign  in- 
vestment can  be  helpful,  but  it  can 
also  make  us  dangerously  dependent 
on  others.  In  1987,  Tokyo  Business, 
the  magazine,  quoted  the  head  of 
MITI  as  saying: 

Japan's  weapon  Is  money.  We  should  let 
the  U.S.  know  what  would  happen  if  the 
Japanese  refused  to  buy  U.S.  bonds. 

That  is  no  hollow  threat.  Some 
thoughtful  analysts  have  said  that 
Japanese      investors      pulling      their 


money  out  of  the  stock  market  be- 
cause of  a  rumor  that  emanated  out  of 
New  York  helped  bring  about  Black 
Monday  of  1987  and,  in  turn,  helped 
bring  down  the  Continental  Illinois 
Bank. 

If  we  act  irresponsibly,  our  destiny 
will  not  be  decided  by  the  Fed,  it  will 
be  heavily  influenced  by  Nippon  Insur- 
ance. In  the  long  run,  foreign  invest- 
ments are  no  substitute  for  savings,  no 
substitute  for  responsible  budgeting, 
no  substitute  for  surplus  in  trade,  the 
time  to  act  is  now. 

So  why  do  I  feel  the  negotiating 
process  is  important  enough  to  out- 
weigh the  weaknesses  of  this  resolu- 
tion? Why  not  just  say  no?  Why  not 
register  a  protest  against  the  inad- 
equacy of  our  compromise  and  the 
danger  it  poses  for  America? 

Because  I  am  a  realist.  The  budget 
process  does  not  end  today.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  charged  with  rais- 
ing $5.3  billion  in  new  revenue.  In 
August,  OMB  will  revise  its  numbers. 
We  will  reopen  negotiations.  And 
when  all  that  happens  I  intend  to  be 
there.  I  will  not  settle  for  the  symbolic 
gesture  that  takes  me  out  of  the  play. 
The  stakes  are  too  high. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  chance  that  we 
can  put  some  beef  in  this  budget,  I  will 
not  be  satisfied  to  stand  on  the  outside 
beefing  about  it. 

In  a  way,  this  has  been  the  most  dis- 
appointing budget  in  this  decade.  A 
new  President  has  a  window  of  oppor- 
tunity. He  can  take  advantage  of  the 
reservoir  of  goodwill  granted  him  by 
voters  to  make  some  hard  choices.  But 
the  first  100  days  have  passed.  The 
best  opportunity  was  spent  not  dealing 
with  the  budget  dilenuna  but  ducking 
it.  The  President  has  failed  to  focus  on 
the  most  overwhelming  problem  faced 
by  America  today,  the  one  that  colors 
every  area  of  American  life  and  can 
cripple  us  far  into  the  21st  century. 

That  clock  up  in  New  York  is  stQl 
ticking.  Time  hasn't  run  out.  Let  us 
hope  we're  still  in  a  position  to  reduce 
the  deficit  next  year— without  gim- 
micks and  the  fictions  that  are  on 
their  way  to  becoming  a  Washington 
tradition. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  92 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funding  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  current  social  secu- 
rity retirement  earnings  test) 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  Senate  wisely,  in  my 
view,  adopted  a  proposal  to  increase  by 
modest  amount  the  Social  Security 
earnings  limit.  You  will  remember 
that  we  increased  the  amount  of  this 
unfair  limit  by  $1,000.  For  those  who 
have  perhaps  forgotten  the  details,  a 
person  between  the  ages  of  65  and  70 
years  of  age  who  received  Social  Secu- 
rity and  who  also  wishes  to  work  part 
or  full  time  forfeits  $1  for  every  $2  of 


earnings  in  Social  Security  within  a 
certain  range  and  certain  parameter. 

The  effect  for  a  lot  of  working  elder- 
ly is  a  tax  which  can  range  upward  of 
70  percent,  and  in  a  few  extreme  cases 
amounts  to  a  tax  of  102  percent,  liter- 
ally a  punishment  for  working.  This  is 
obviously  very  unfair,  and  fairness  is 
in  fact  the  issue  in  the  Social  Security 
earnings  testimony. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  did  act 
wisely  a  few  days  ago  in  modestly  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  Social  Security 
earnings  limit  and  in  a  moment  I 
would  like  to  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Dole,  Senator  Exon,  and  myself,  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators  which  will 
provide  over  the  next  3  years  for  incre- 
ments of  $3,000  in  each  of  those  years 
for  further  increases  just  to  leave 
room  for  that  to  happen  when  the  leg- 
islation comes  before  us  so  that  that 
legislation  will  not  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Exon,  and  a  number  of 
other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Exon.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Ckatee,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Warner,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  92. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  dis- 
pense with  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $260,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $670,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $1,070,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $260,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $670,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $1,070,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $260,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $670,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23 
by  $1,070,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  26 
by  $260,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $670,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $1,070,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $260,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  S 
by  $670,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $1,070,000,000. 
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On  pa«e  5.  decrease  the  mmount  on  Une  8 
by  $2«0.000.000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $670,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $1,070,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $260,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $930,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  IS 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  30.  Increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $-260,000,000. 

On  page  30.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
12  by  $-670,000,000. 

On  page  30.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $-1,070,000,000. 

On  page  34.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $260,000,000. 

On  page  36.  increase  the  second  amount 
<Mi  line  1  by  $260,000,000. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
imagine  how  you'd  feel  if  you  faced  a 
marginal  tax  rate  as  high  as  102  per- 
cent. Imagine  how  you'd  feel  if  you 
lived  in  a  society  that,  in  effect,  pun- 
ished you  for  working. 

About  a  million  Americans— worliing 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  between 
65  and  70  years  old— don't  have  to 
imagine.  They're  the  segment  of  our 
society  still  left  out  in  the  cold  after 
the  tax  reform  of  1986.  Elderly  Ameri- 
cans who  want— or,  in  many  cases, 
need— to  continue  working  still  con- 
front outrageous  effective  marginal 
tax  rates  of  70  percent  or  more. 

The  main  culprit  is  the  Social  Secu- 
rity earnings  test  imposes  an  effective 
marginal  tax  rate  of  50  percent  on 
senior  citizens  with  limited  resources. 
It  forces  into  retirement  many  who 
want  to  remain  active  in  the  work 
force,  for  their  mental,  physical  and 
emotional  health.  And  it  frustrates 
those  who  need  additional  income  for 
expenses  that  fixed  incomes  can't  sup- 
port. 

The  earnings  test  mandates  sharp 
reductions  in  the  monthly  benefits  of 
those  whose  earnings  exceed  a  special 
amount— $8,880  in  1989.  Anyone  earn- 
ing more  by  working  suffers  a  cut  in 
benefits  of  $1  for  every  $2  earned 
above  the  limit.  To  add  to  the  crazi- 
ness.  those  70  and  older  are  free  to  in- 
crease earnings  without  any  benefit 
cuts.  And  so-called  unearned  income, 
from  investments,  dividends  and  pen- 
sions, doesn't  trigger  Social  Security 
cuts.  Only  work  is  punished. 

The  earnings  test  practically  forces 
elderly  citizens  into  retirement.  After 
contributing  to  Social  Security  for  dec- 
ades and  reaching  age  65,  they  are  pre- 
sented with  a  stark  choice:  EHiminate 
virtually  all  significant  earnings  or 
face  big  cuts  in  the  Social  Security 
benefits  to  which  they're  otherwise 
entitled. 

Many  elderly  citizens,  while  ready  to 
reduce  their  workload  after  age  65,  do 
not  want  to  withdraw  completely  from 
the  labor  force.  They  want  to  remain 
productive  members  of  society.  Still 


others  need  to  earn  more  to  meet  in- 
creased expenses. 

It  isn't  fair  that  the  greatest  burden 
should  be  placed  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  older  citizens  who  can 
least  afford  it.  The  earnings  test  estab- 
lishes, in  effect,  a  50-percent  marginal 
tax  rate  on  the  income  earned  above 
$8,880.  Then,  with  the  normal  15-  or 
28-percent  income  tax,  the  7.51  per- 
cent Social  Security  tax  and  the  whop- 
ping new  15  percent  Medicare  cata- 
strophic surtax,  the  effective  marginal 
rate  for  Uncle  Sam  alone  can  exceed 
80  percent.  Figure  in  the  State  and 
local  liabilities,  and  the  total  rate  can 
Jump  to  around  100  percent. 

As  if  that  weren't  enough,  the  earn- 
ings test  is  an  administrative  monster. 
The  Social  Security  Administration 
spends  more  than  $200  million  per 
year  and  uses  8  percent  of  its  employ- 
ees to  police  the  income  levels  of  bene- 
ficiaries. SSA  estimates  that  60  per- 
cent of  all  overpayments  and  45  per- 
cent of  underpayments  are  attributa- 
ble to  the  limit.  Beneficiaries  affected 
by  the  earnings  test  become  entangled 
in  miles  of  redtape  as  they  try  to  esti- 
mate, monitor,  and  report  income 
levels  and— even  worse— pay  back  ben- 
efits they  have  already  received. 

It's  time  to  scrap  the  earnings  test 
altogether.  The  Senate  recently  ex- 
pressed it  will  do  so  when  it  adopted 
my  amendment  to  raise  the  earnings 
test  by  about  $1,000  in  1990.  The 
amendment  also  expressed  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  earnings  test 
should  t>e  eliminated  by  the  year  2000. 
Since  85  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  in 
voting  for  the  amendment,  it's  time  to 
press  ahead  with  legislation  to  phase 
out  the  earnings  limit  by  $3,000  per 
year  beginning  in  1990,  eliminating  it 
entirely  by  1995. 

The  proposal  has  its  critics  to  be 
sure.  Some  say  it  would  benefit  the 
rich  among  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries. In  fact,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  benefits  after  repeal  of  the  earn- 
ings test  would  be  paid  to  those  with 
incomes  t>elow  $40.000— someone's  idea 
of  rich,  no  doubt.  Indeed,  some  85,000 
people  who  make  between  $9,000  and 
$10,000  per  year  would  be  spared  from 
any  earnings  test  penalty  just  by  our 
modest  increase. 

Repeal  of  the  earnings  test  wouldn't 
benefit  the  rich.  It  would  benefit  the 
elderly  who  wish  they  could  afford  to 
work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysis  of  the  amend- 
ment and  a  letter  from  the  AARP  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment    to    the    Fiscal    Year     1990 

Budget  Rbsoldtion  To  Begin  a  Phaseout 

or  the  Retirement  Earnings  Test 

Current  Law:  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
under  age  70  face  sharp  reductions  in  their 
monthly  benefits  if  their  earnings  exceed  a 


specified  amount.  For  1989.  the  exempt 
amount  for  those  age  65  to  69  is  $8,880. 
Those  earning  alx>ve  this  limit  will  receive  a 
cut  in  Social  Security  benefits  of  $1  for  each 
$2  of  earnings  above  this  exempt  amount. 
In  1990.  the  exempt  amount  is  scheduled  to 
reach  $9,360  and  the  ratio  of  earnings  to 
benefit  cuts  improves  slightly  to  $1  in  bene- 
fit cuts  for  every  $3  earned  above  the  limit. 
The  Retirement  Earnings  Test  does  not 
apply  to  persons  age  70  or  older. 

Armatrong  Amendment 

Amends  the  budget  resolution  to  allow  for 
increases  in  the  earnings  limit  of  $3,000  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1990,  1991  and  1992. 

Pays  for  itself  completely  in  all  three 
years  covered  by  this  budget  resolution  and 
does  not  violate  the  bipartisan  budget 
summit  agreement.  Its  $410  million  cost  in 
Fiscal  Year  1990  is  offset  partially  through 
the  repeal  of  the  retroactive  month  of  re- 
tirement within  function  650  ($150  million) 
and  partially  through  the  sale  of  remaining 
college  housing  loans  in  function  500  ($260 
million). 

Pays  for  itself  in  the  out-years  by  provid- 
ing for  miscellaneous  asset  sales:  $670  mil- 
lion in  Fiscal  Year  1991,  and  $1.07  billion  in 
Fiscal  Year  1992. 

Why  This  Amendment  Should  Be  Adopted: 

The  earnings  test  is  unfair.  The  marginal 
tax  rates  it  imposes  on  the  elderly  are  con- 
fiscatory. Because  of  the  earnings  limit,  a 
senior  worker  who  should  be  in  the  lowest 
tax  bracket  may  end  up  paying  marginal  tax 
rates  as  high  as  83  percent  (50  percent  earn- 
ings test,  15  percent  income  tax,  7.51  per- 
cent FICA,  7.5  percent  income  tax  on  Social 
Security  benefits,  3.37  percent  Catastroph- 
ic). A  young  worker  doing  exactly  the  same 
work  and  making  precisely  the  same  income 
would  face  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  15  percent 
and  a  Social  Security  tax  rate  of  7.51  per- 
cent in  1989.  Age  discrimination  has  rarely 
t>een  so  clearly  illustrated. 

An  estimated  855.000  people  have  their 
benefits  reduced  every  year  because  of  the 
earnings  limit.  Just  a  one-time  increase  of 
$3,000  in  the  limit  would  not  only  help  all  of 
these  people  to  some  extent,  but  it  would 
save  an  estimated  150.000  from  any  earnings 
limit  penalty  at  all. 

The  earnings  limit  is  bad  labor  policy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion 855.000  people  currently  have  their 
benefits  reduced  because  of  the  earnings 
limit.  Caught  in  the  earnings  test  trap, 
many  of  our  elderly  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  workplace  altogether.  Today.  83  percent 
of  all  men  and  92  percent  of  all  women  age 
65  and  over  are  completely  retired.  Between 
1970  and  1985,  the  retirement  rate  among 
those  65  years  old  has  increased  by  40  per- 
cent. In  the  face  of  the  labor  shortages 
economists  are  now  predicting  for  the  U.S., 
this  problem  takes  on  new  dimensions. 

The  earnings  limit  is  bad  social  policy.  It 
imposes  a  strong  disincentive  on  elderly  citi- 
zens who  want  to  continue  working.  After 
contributing  to  Social  Security  for  decades 
and  reaching  age  65.  the  elderly  are  present- 
ed with  a  painful  choice:  eliminate  virtually 
all  significant  earnings  or  face  stiff  cuts  in 
the  benefits  to  which  they  are  otherwise  en- 
titled. That  kind  of  choice  drives  productive 
individuals  to  a  full  retirement  or  forces 
them  to  forgo  benefits  they've  worked  for 
over  a  lifetime. 

Liberalization  of  the  earnings  limit  would 
mitigate  one  of  the  more  unfair  aspects  of 
current  law.  Today.  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries with  unlimited  "unearned"  income 
from  pensions,  Investments,  and  stock  divi- 
dends,    face    no    reductions    in    benefits 
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through  the  earnings  test;  but  those  who 
work  to  earn  $8,880  a  year  have  their  bene- 
fits slashed.  This  proposal  should  restore 
some  sense  of  equity  in  the  tax  treatment  of 
retired  citizens. 

Cost: 

Our  amendment  to  the  budget  resolution 
would  allow  for  the  earnings  limit  to  be  in- 
creased $3,000  in  each  of  the  next  three 
years,  which  provides  a  starting  point  of  ac- 
tually phasing  it  out,  endorsed  in  sense  of 
the  Senate  language  attached  last  month  to 
the  minimum  wage  bill.  If  the  retroactive 
month  of  retirement  is  repealed  to  partially 
offset  the  cost,  we  could  increase  the  earn- 
ings limit  by  $3,000  in  FY  1990  and  pay  for 
it  completely.  The  balance  of  the  cost  is  ac- 
counted for  through  the  sale  of  already  ex- 
isting college  housing  loans. 

The  Armstrong  amendment  proposes  that 
the  $260  million  needed  for  the  remaining 
FY  1990  cost  be  broken  out  in  the  following 
fashion:  $234  million  from  the  College 
Housing  Loan  program;  and  $26  million 
from  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan 
program.  Both  of  these  programs  simply 
manage  and  service  the  existing  portfolios 
of  prior  year  loans.  Importantly,  sales  of 
these  loans  have  taken  place  twice  in  the 
past;  an  established  market  now  exists  for 
them  and  sales  of  them  have  proven  re- 
markably successful. 

In  1987  and  1988,  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation completed  nonrecourse  loan  sales  for 
both  programs  for  proceeds  of  $293  million. 
These  loan  sales  had  a  discounted  rate  of  45 
percent  (55  cents  on  the  dollar).  These  were 
quite  encouraging  results  for  loans  that 
yield  only  3  percent  interest.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  Department  was 
able  to  realize  approximately  95  percent  of 
the  amount  the  U.S.  Treasury  would  have 
received  through  the  sale  of  bills,  bonds, 
and  notes  of  comparable  maturities  and 
with  full  recourse.  These  loans  enjoy  a 
triple  A  rating,  having  a  very  long,  good  his- 
tory. 

Loaiu  of  this  type  are  typically  purchased 
by  Institutional  Investors  such  as  Insurance 
companies  and  pension  funds.  It  will  make 
no  difference  to  the  educational  institutions 
that  have  taken  these  loans  out  what  entity 
holds  their  loans.  The  terms  of  these  past 
loans  will  not  and  cannot  change. 

Technically,  the  1987  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bfll  prohibits  the  sale  of  loans  after 
1988.  This  provision  is  now  obsolete  and 
needs  to  be  repealed  for  good  housekeeping 
reasons.  The  prohibition  originally  became 
law  due  to  pressure  from  groups  concerned 
that  the  sale  of  loans  would  prevent  the  fi- 
nancing of  new  loans.  These  programs  now 
only  manage  old  loans;  new  loans  are  cur- 
rently made  under  the  College  Housing  and 
Academic  Facilities  Loans  program.  While  it 
is  by  no  means  a  serious  problem,  the  statu- 
tory prohibition  must  be  repealed  in  order 
to  achieve  these  sales.  The  two  sentences 
added  to  Section  83  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  by  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1987  placing  a  moratorium  on  the  sale  of 
these  loans  would  have  to  be  taken  out.  In 
fact,  the  Administration  is  sending  its  own 
higher  education  bill  to  us  that  recommends 
removal  of  all  of  Section  83. 

AARF, 

Washington.  DC.  May  4,  1989. 
Hon.  William  Armstrong. 
U.S.  SenaU,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Armstrong:  The  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  reaffirms  its 
support  for  your  continued  efforts  to  liber- 
alize the  Social  Security  retirement  test.  We 


believe  Increasing  the  current  earnings  limit 
would  help  older  persons  who  continue 
working  and  also  will  encourage  additional 
older  persons  to  contribute  their  expertise 
to  meeting  our  nation's  economic  needs. 

Under  current  law,  beneficiaries  age  65  to 
70  lose  $1  in  Social  Security  benefits  for 
every  $2  of  earnings  in  excess  of  the  limit 
(8,880  in  1989).  Even  with  the  reduction  of 
$1  for  every  $3,  which  is  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  in  1990.  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  beneficiaries  wUl  continue  to  restrict 
their  work  effort  or  lose  benefits.  In  1988 
nearly  900,000  persons  suffered  a  benefit  re- 
duction as  a  result  of  the  limit.  Such  a  bene- 
fit loss  is  particularly  troublesome  for  mod- 
erate and  middle  income  beneficiaries. 

Your  amendment  to  the  budget  resolution 
to  increase  the  earnings  limit  by  $3,000  in 
1990  with  a  similar  increase  in  1992  would 
provide  needed  financial  relief,  especially 
for  those  who  work  out  of  necessity.  If  your 
amendment  were  enacted,  150,000  persons 
would  be  spared  the  burdensome  effects  of 
the  test.  Nearly  750,000  additional  persons 
who  are  affected  by  the  test  would  be  pro- 
vided some  relief.  The  number  of  persons 
helped  In  future  years  would,  no  doubt,  be 
even  greater. 

Under  current  law,  a  beneficiary  with 
$6,200  annually  in  Social  Security  benefits 
and  $12,400  in  wages  would  lose  approxi- 
mately $1,000  in  1990  (based  on  a  projected 
1990  earnings  limit  of  $9,250).  Your  amend- 
ment, if  enacted,  would  mean  that  this  indi- 
vidual would  not  lose  benefits. 

The  Association  commends  your  efforts  to 
improve  the  economic  well  being  of  working 
social  security  beneficiaries.  We  hope  your 
amendment  will  be  accepted  by  your  col- 
leagues. 

Sincerely, 

Horace  B.  Deets. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
at  one  time  it  was  my  thought  we 
might  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
matter.  In  view  of  time  there  is  really 
no  reason  to  do  so.  The  Senate  has 
acted  on  an  issue  of  very  similar 
import  and  by  I  think  a  margin  of 
about  86  votes  agreed  that  this  was  a 
good  idea.  A  rollcall  this  afternoon  I 
think  would  produce  a  similar  out- 
come. So  unless  other  Senators  wish  to 
speak  on  this  issue,  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  my  colleagues  and  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  what  time  may  remain. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  yields  back  his  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
manager  yields  back  his  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
withhold  yielding  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  support  the  principle  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  raising  the  exemption 
level  for  the  earnings  test. 

Raising  the  earnings  test  exemption 
will  allow  more  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents who  work  to  keep  their  full  bene- 
fits and  allow  others  to  keep  a  greater 
portion  of  their  benefits. 


Senator  Armstrong's  amendment 
would  raise  the  earnings  limit  by 
$3,000  in  1990,  by  $6,000  in  1992,  and 
by  $9,000  in  1993. 

About  75,000  beneficiaries  below  the 
poverty  line  would  receive  some  relief 
from  this  change. 

Moreover,  raising  the  earnings  test 
exemption  would  eliminate  a  work  dis- 
incentive for  many  elderly  benefici- 
aries. 

We  all  know  stories  of  elderly  people 
who  want  to  work  but  who  restrict 
their  work  effort  to  exactly  the 
number  of  hours  needed  to  keep  them 
under  the  earnings  limit.  This  makes 
no  sense  at  all. 

Other  elderly  citizens  simply  decide 
not  to  work  at  all  in  order  to  avoid 
losing  some  or  all  of  their  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits. 

I  think  we  should  be  encouraging 
our  Senior  citizens  to  work  if  they 
want  to,  not  discourage  them. 

So,  I  certainly  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  that  this  is  a  good 
idea. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
supporting  Senator  Armstrong's 
amendment  to  increase  the  Social  Se- 
curity earnings  limitation  by  $3,000  in 
1990,  1991,  and  1992.  This  amendment 
is  an  important  step  toward  enabling 
senior  citizens  to  work,  either  out  of 
necessity  or  by  choice. 

I  joined  Senator  Armstrong  in  a  suc- 
cessful effort  during  consideration  of 
the  minimum  wage  legislation  to  raise 
the  earnings  limitation  to  about 
$10,000.  I  believe  we  need  the  talents 
of  our  seniors  in  the  work  force. 
Senate  approval  of  the  amendment  af- 
firmed our  belief  that  senior  citizens 
should  not  be  discouraged  from  using 
their  skills  and  expertise  to  supple- 
ment their  income.  Yet,  what  we  did 
last  month  is  not  enough. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering 
today  is  an  interim  step  to  bring  the 
limitation  closer  to  the  level  of  aver- 
age wage  earnings— about  $18,000.  Our 
proposal  increases  the  Social  Security 
earnings  test  to  $18,000  over  a  3-year 
period". 

Our  amendment  would  be  paid  for 
by  a  sale  of  assets  in  1990.  I  believe 
that  these  offsets  are  acceptable, 
though  not  ideal,  in  order  to  achieve 
our  immediate  goal. 

Increasing  the  earnings  limitation 
for  1990  and  beyond  is  critical  and  will 
require  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  intend  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
find  a  reasonable  way  to  finance  rais- 
ing the  limitation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
support  of  this  critical  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  in  sponsor- 
ing this  amendment  that  will  increase 
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the  earnings  cap  for  Social  Security 
beneficiaries. 

Earlier  this  year,  during  consider- 
ation of  the  minimum  wage  bill,  we  of- 
fered a  similar  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  86  to  11.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  conferees  did  not  see  fit  to 
keep  that  amendment  as  part  of  the 
final  package.  I  was  keenly  disappoint- 
ed with  that  result.  We  now  have  an- 
other chance  to  help  our  senior  citi- 
zens between  the  ages  of  65  and  70 
who  choose  to  supplement  their  retire- 
ment benefits  by  earning  outside 
income. 

This  amendment  would  increase  the 
cap  by  $3,000  in  fiscal  years  1990.  1991. 
and  1992.  As  you  know.  Social  Security 
benefits  are  reduced  $1  for  every  $2  of 
earnings  above  the  cap.  However,  in 
1990.  current  law  provides  for  a  de- 
crease in  that  reduction  to  $1  for  every 
$3  above  the  cap.  That  change  will 
also  be  helpful  to  those  beneficiaries 
who  would  still  like  to  keep  working. 

We  have  all  experienced  the  incredi- 
ble increases  in  the  cost  of  living  over 
the  last  couple  of  decades.  These  costs 
increase  at  a  higher  rate  for  our  elder- 
ly citizens,  especially  in  the  area  of 
health  care.  Quite  frankly,  few  senior 
citizens  today  can  live  on  the  amount 
of  their  Social  Security  benefits  alone. 
If  individuals  are  able  and  willing  to 
work,  why  should  we  tell  them  they 
cannot? 

Mr.  President,  this  earnings  cap  is 
unfair.  We  have  no  cap  on  earnings 
once  an  individual  hits  age  70.  We 
have  no  cap  on  the  amount  of  un- 
earned income  an  individual  can  earn 
at  any  age.  This  cap  unfairly  hits  the 
middle-class  elderly.  The  middle  class 
has  taken  too  many  hits  over  the  past 
8  years.  Why  can't  we  give  them  a 
boost  here?  Why  should  individuals  be 
denied  benefits  they  themselves 
helped  pay  for?  This  just  doesn't  seem 
right. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Mr.  Armstrong. 
for  his  tenacity,  hard  work  amd  dili- 
gence in  working  out  this  technical 
but  important  piece  of  legislation  and 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
intend  to  sup[>ort  this  amendment  to 
phase  out  the  Social  Security  retire- 
ment earnings  test,  a  policy  change  I 
have  long  supported. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  our 
older  citizens  constitute  one  of  our  so- 
ciety's most  valuable,  but  most  under- 
utilized, resources.  At  the  present 
time,  around  83  percent  of  men  and  92 
percent  of  women  over  the  age  of  65 
do  not  work  for  compensation. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  many  older  workers 
want  to  retire,  rather  than  continuing 
to  work  past  65.  or  62.  or  60.  as  the 
case  may  be. 

It  also  seems  clear  to  me.  however, 
that  another  major  reason  for  this  is. 


and  has  been,  that  it  is  national  policy 
to  encourage  people  to  leave  the  work 
force  beginning  as  early  as  age  62,  and 
to  discourage  them  from  working  once 
they  leave  the  work  force  and  begin  to 
draw  Social  Security  retirement. 

The  policies  to  which  I  allude  are 
well  known.  An  individual  may  begin 
to  draw  Social  Security  retirement  as 
early  as  age  62.  Although  those  bene- 
fits are  discounted,  for  many  their 
availability  constitutes  an  incentive  to 
retire.  In  fact.  I  believe  it  constitutes  a 
powerful  incentive  to  retire.  In  1985, 
some  66  percent  of  all  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  were  early  retirees. 

At  65  an  individual  may  retire  and 
draw  full  Social  Security  benefits. 
Social  Security  law  has  for  some  time 
provided  a  3-percent  addition  to  an  in- 
dividual's benefit  for  each  year  past 
age  65  by  which  that  individual  delays 
retirement.  We  recently  changed  the 
Social  Security  law  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional premium  to  those  who  delay  re- 
tirement past  age  65.  This  additional 
premium  begins  in  1990.  By  2007  this 
additional  premium  will  reach  3  per- 
cent for  each  year  of  delayed  retire- 
ment for  those  attaining  65  years  of 
age.  Of  course,  we  have  not  begun  to 
see  the  effects  of  this  change  in  law. 

We  also  introduced  changes  in  age  at 
normal  retirement,  but  these  will  not 
fully  begin  to  take  effect  until  the 
year  2000. 

But,  we  also  have  disincentives  in 
law  which  discourage  people  from 
working  once  they  begin  to  receive 
Social  Security  retirement  benefits. 
Under  current  law,  individuals  who  re- 
ceive Social  Security,  but  who  wish 
also  to  work,  are  penalized. 

First,  half  of  the  Social  Security  re- 
tirement benefits  of  those  who  earn 
$25,000  as  individuals  or  $32,000  as 
couples  are  taxed. 

Second,  they  are  subject  to  a  retire- 
ment earnings  test.  When  an  older 
worker  between  65  and  69  earns  more 
than  $8,800  in  wages.  Social  Security 
benefits  are  reduced  by  $1  for  every  $2 
earned. 

Mr.  President.  $8,800  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  money.  And  a  loss  of  $1  for 
every  $2  earned  above  that  amount 
constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  a  powerful 
disincentive  to  work. 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset  of  my  state- 
ment. Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
older  Americans  constitute  a  major  re- 
source for  our  country.  I  am  quite 
aware.  Mr.  President,  that  older  Amer- 
icans contribute  in  a  host  of  uncom- 
pensated ways  through  volunteer  work 
to  the  welfare  of  their  communities. 
In  just  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  pro- 
grams alone,  thousands  of  older 
people  serve  in  a  whole  host  of  capac- 
ities, most  of  which  are  uncompensat- 
ed, or.  if  they  are  compensated,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  of  the  action  agency 
programs,  receive  support  which  just 
covers  the  expense  incurred  in  work- 


ing. I  applaud  this  contribution.  Mr. 
President. 

However,  we  have  just  begun  to  tap 
the  potential  of  older  individuals. 
Were  we  to  reduce  the  disincentives  of 
current  law  which  discourage  older 
people  from  working,  many  more 
would  work.  I  believe  that  surveys  of 
older  retired  people  have  found  that 
many  of  them  would  like  to  work  in  a 
part-time  capacity  after  they  have  re- 
tired from  their  major  occupation.  I 
believe  that  the  country  would  benefit 
greatly  were  they  to  do  so  in  greater 
numbers. 

Phasing  out  the  retirement  earnings 
test  should  lead  to  more  older  people 
retaining  a  place  in  the  work  force,  a 
state  of  affairs  from  which  we  will  all 
benefit. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Senate  agreed  to  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  that  called  for  increas- 
ing the  monthly  earning  test  limit  for 
individuals  who  have  reached  retire- 
ment age.  The  overwhelming  vote  in 
favor  of  this  measure  shows  that  the 
Senate  is  ready  to  take  the  next  step: 
Adjust  the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  res- 
olution to  begin  a  phase  out  of  the  re- 
tirement earnings  test. 

That  is  why  I  am  joining  today  with 
Senator  Armstrong  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution 
to  allow  for  increases  in  the  earnings 
limit  of  $3,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$3,000  in  fiscal  year  1991  and  $3,000  in 
fiscal  year  1992.  This  plan  will  go  a 
long  way  in  lowering  marginal  tax 
rates  for  the  elderly,  which  can  pres- 
ently only  be  described  as  excessive. 
Because  of  the  earnings  limit,  a  senior 
worker,  who  would  normally  be  in  the 
lowest  tax  bracket,  may  end  up  paying 
marginal  tax  rates  as  high  as  83  per- 
cent. A  young  worker  doing  exactly 
the  same  work  and  making  precisely 
the  same  income  would  face  a  margin- 
al tax  rate  of  15  percent  and  a  social 
security  tax  rate  of  7.5  percent  in  1989. 
Age  discrimination  has  rarely  been  so 
clearly  illustrated. 

Our  amendment  would  not  only  cor- 
rect this  great  unfairness,  but  do  so  in 
a  way  that  is  fiscally  responsible.  Our 
amendment  contains  offsets  to  pay  for 
the  earnings  limit  increase  over  all  3 
years  covered  by  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, and.  as  a  result,  does  not  violate 
the  bipartisan  budget  summit  agree- 
ment. In  fiscal  year  1990.  the  $410  mil- 
lion cost  is  offset  partially  through 
the  repeal  of  the  retroactive  month  of 
retirement  and  partially  through  the 
sale  of  remaining  college  housing 
loans.  In  the  out-years,  the  cost  of  this 
plan  is  met  by  using  additional  asset 
sales. 

Ultimately,  however,  it  is  not  the 
cost  or  savings  of  this  proposal  that 
should  be  foremost  in  our  minds  when 
considering  this  amendment.  The 
earnings  limit  is  bad  social  policy.  It 
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imposes  a  strong  disincentive  on  elder- 
ly citizens  who  want  to  continue  work- 
ing. After  contributing  to  Social  Secu- 
rity for  decades  and  reaching  age  65, 
the  elderly  are  presented  with  a  pain- 
ful choice:  Eliminate  virtually  all  sig- 
nificant earnings  or  face  stiff  cuts  in 
their  benefits.  That  kind  of  choice 
drives  productive  individuals  into  full 
retirement  whUe  they  stiU  have  very 
much  to  contribute  to  their  jobs. 

CONCLUSION 

President  Bush  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress called  for  a  rebirth  of  personal 
activism,  saying,  "We  must  bring  in 
the      generations,      harnessing      the 

unused  talent  of  the  elderly Mr. 

President,  the  best  way  to  harness  the 
unused  talent  of  the  elderly  is  to 
repeal  the  very  law  that  discourages 
senior  citizens  from  using  their 
talent— the  Social  Security  earnings 
limit.  Let  us  accept  President  Bush's 
challenge  and  amend  the  budget  reso- 
lution to  begin  a  phase  out  of  the  re- 
tirement earnings  test. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Armstrong 
amendment,  which  takes  an  important 
step  toward  eliminating  a  strong  work 
disincentive  that  confronts  older 
Americans. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  specifics  of 
the  amendment.  I  will  discuss  a  labor 
Impact  created  by  the  earnings  test 
that  will  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  our  Nation's  future. 

Next  year,  the  earnings  test  reduces 
Social  Security  benefits  by  $1  for 
every  $3  earned  above  the  limit.  This 
reduction  is  above  and  beyond  other 
income  taxes,  FICA  taxes,  and  the  cat- 
astrophic health  surcharge.  Talk 
about  a  disincentive  to  work. 

As  a  result,  an  OASDI  recipient 
earning  more  than  about  $9,000  could 
lose  nearly  all  of  their  Social  Security 
check  through  taxes  and  the  earnings 

test.  .    . , 

The  earnings  test  was  probably 
never  good  labor  policy.  But  as  labor 
shortages  spread  across  the  country, 
we  certainly  cannot  afford  disincen- 
tives to  work,  particularly  disincen- 
tives for  the  middle  income  work— edu- 
cators, nurses,  and  so  on— for  which 
this  provision  creates  the  biggest  work 
disincentive. 

My  colleagues  know  the  statistics. 
There  are  relatively  few  young  work- 
ers entering  the  labor  force,  a  trend 
that  is  expected  to  continue.  These 
labor  shortages  wiU  worsen  unless 
something  changes.  Our  Nation's  sen- 
iors are  an  obvious  possibility.  Many 
want  to  work.  .     ,  ^i. 

Until  1930,  about  65  percent  of  the 
men  over  age  65  worked.  The  percent- 
age declined  steadUy  to  32  percent  in 

1980. 

Fewer  senior  citizens  work  prunarily 
because  it  is  easier  to  retire  now. 
Income,  savings  and  wealth  have  in- 
creased. Social  Security  was  created 
and    private    pensions    became    more 


generous.  Many  more  seniors  didn't 
need  to  work.  Work  disincentives,  such 
as  the  earnings  test,  also  have  had 
their  effect. 

Senator  Armstrong  Is  right:  We 
must  reduce  these  disincentives  to 
work. 

One  caution— while  I  support  the 
concept  of  continuing  to  raise  the 
earnings  test,  finding  the  resources  to 
finance  added  costs  will  be  tough.  We 
still  have  a  deficit  problem.  We  cannot 
raise  payroll  taxes.  I  do  not  want  to 
erode  the  Social  Security  reserves 
needed  for  future  generations.  So  It 
will  not  be  easy. 

The  offset  proposed  by  Senator 
Armstrong  for  the  three  Incremental 
Increases  In  exempt  earnings  are  rea- 
sonable. 

In  closing,  I  commend  Senator  Arm- 
strong for  his  leadership  In  pursuing 
changes  in  the  earnings  test.  He  has 
been  relentless. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  back  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  91)  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  Mr.  Bryan  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
30  which  Is  intended  to  Implement  the 
bipartisan  budget  agreement  for  1990. 

I  do  so  reluctantly  for  my  decision 
was  not  easily  reached.  I  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  those  who  labored  to  de- 
velop the  bipartisan  package. 

As  a  former  Governor  who  has  faced 
fiscal  challenges  at  the  State  level,  I 
know  the  decisions  made  when  trying 
to  allocate  tight  resources  and  estab- 
lish priorities  are  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult decisions  made  by  public  offi- 
cials. 

However,  I  believe  that  one  fact 
looms  large  over  all  aspects  of  our  do- 
mestic and  international  policy,  and  it 
threatens  the  long-term  vitality  of  our 
Nation.  The  burgeoning  Federal  debt 
Is  a  crisis  that  must  command  our 
honest  attention  if  the  Nation  is  to 
achieve  all  It  Is  capable  of  as  we  ap- 
proach the  dawn  of  a  new  century. 

The  deficit  holds  hostage  our  future 
economic  growth,  mortgages  the  qual- 
ity of  life  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren may  enjoy,  and  reduces  our  abili- 
ty to  remain  a  competitive  economic 
power. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  this  debt 
feeds  upon  Itself,  consuming  a  larger 
portion  of  each  year's  resources  which 


could  otherwise  be  devoted  to  serving 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  citizens. 

My  honest  assessment  of  the  budget 
agreement  Is  that  It  largely  reflects  an 
"easy  fix."  It  accomplishes  little  more 
than  getting  the  Federal  Government 
from  1  year  to  the  next  with  budget- 
ing and  accounting  gimmicks. 

Meanwhile,  the  Nation's  debt  contin- 
ues to  grow  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Furthermore,  and  more  disturbing, 
the  budget  process,  as  much  as  the 
agreement  before  us,  hides  the  true 
magnitude  of  the  deficit. 

Until  we  face  reality  and  define  the 
deficit  problem  In  dollar  and  cents 
terms  that  everyone  understands,  the 
ability  to  manipulate  budget  numbers 
rather  than  manage  the  deficit  may 
prove  Irresistible. 

I  also  believe  that  this  year— the 
first  of  a  new  administration  and  a 
new  Congress— may  be  the  best 
window  of  opportunity  we  have  to  ad- 
dress our  fiscal  plight. 

A  problem  of  this  size  and  complex- 
ity cannot  be  easily  solved.  But  I 
strongly  believe  we  must  make  an 
honest  attempt  at  substantial  deficit 
control,  and  we  should  start  with  real 
progress  this  year. 

Our  task  next  year— with  a  more  dif- 
ficult deficit  target  to  meet,  looming 
uncertainties  In  our  economy,  and  the 
pressures  of  the  election  year— cannot 
be  easier  than  the  task  we  face  today. 
Indeed,  I  believe  a  realistic  assess- 
ment Is  that  next  year's  budget  debate 
Is  likely  to  be  more  difficult  for  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  alike. 
By  understating  the  true  size  of  the 
deficit  today,  our  problem  next  year 
and  in  the  years  to  follow  simply 
grows,  and  thus  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult to  solve. 

One  lesson  I  have  found  to  be  true 
in  public  life  is  that  a  tough  decision 
postponed  a  day— or  a  year— becomes 
no  easier  to  face. 

I  also  have  a  fundamental,  philo- 
sophical objection  to  a  governmental 
process  so  convoluted  and  so  con- 
trived. Although  the  details  have  been 
debated,  examples  of  the  creativity  in- 
volved in  the  budget  agreement  are 
still  instructive. 

The  package  rell«s  on  gimmicks  to 
meet  the  deficit  targets,  which  them- 
selves are  hypothetical  and  subject  to 
manipulation.  Under  this  proposal  we 
claim  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  such 
techniques  as: 

Advancing  farm  payments— $900  mil- 
lion—from fiscal  year  1990  to  fiscal 
year  1989,  which  amoimts  to  spending 
money  this  year  so  It  may  count  as 
savings  In  next  year's  budget; 

Canceling  unredeemed  food  stamps, 
which  amounts  to  coimtlng  as  savings 
money  that  could  never  be  spent. 

Such  devices  truly  comprise  a 
"smoke  and  mirrors"  approach  to  the 
deficit  crises. 
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The  flaws  of  the  process  become 
even  more  apparent  when  reviewing 
the  financing  of  the  savings  and  loan 
depositor's  bailout. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  I  attended  17  hearings  and 
heard  testimony  from  over  50  wit- 
nesses. 

By  all  accounts  the  savings  and  loan 
bailout  will  cost  us  more  than  the  re- 
sources devoted  to  Europe  under  the 
Marshall  Plan,  and  the  bailouts  of 
Locliheed,  Chrysler,  Penn  Central,  and 
New  York  City  combined. 

Miraculously,  the  budget  resolution 
calculates  the  savings  and  loan  bailout 
as  saving  the  taxpayers  money.  While 
CBO  estimates  Federal  outlays  at  $168 
billion  over  the  next  10  years  to  fi- 
nance the  bailout,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion estimates  a  $14  billion  surplus. 

If  we  extended  this  kind  of  account- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  Federal  budget, 
the  deficit,  on  paper,  would  vanish. 

This  is  accomplished  by  some  off- 
budget  accounting  devices.  It  is  as  if 
my  wife  borrowed  some  money,  gave  it 
to  me,  and  I  counted  it  as  income  for 
our  family. 

I  have  said  in  the  past  that  a  busi- 
ness operator  who  played  by  such 
rules  would  end  up  in  jail  or  bank- 
rupt— or  both. 

And  the  most  significant  deception 
of  all— which  few  citizens  fully  under- 
stand—is using  the  surplus  collected 
by  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  to 
meet  the  deficit  targets. 

For  1990,  the  surplus  of  Social  Secu- 
rity receipts  makes  the  deficit  appear 
$68  billion  smaller.  Thus,  even  if  all 
the  other  assumptions  in  the  budget 
package  were  accurate,  the  true  deficit 
would  be  closer  to  $200  billion  than 
the  $100  billion  target. 

These  Social  Security  funds  should 
rightfully  be  invested  in  a  trust  fund 
for  our  country  to  generate  the  eco- 
nomic growth  that  will  be  needed  to 
pay  future  benefits— not  used  today  to 
finance  the  operating  expenses  of  a 
Government  on  an  economic  course 
leading  to  crisis. 

Other  trust  funds— including  those 
designed  to  maintain  our  airport  and 
highway  system  infrastructure— are 
counted  against  as  much  as  $67  billion 
of  the  debt  as  well.  These  funds 
should  be  invested  in  our  future,  not 
used  to  hide  the  scope  of  today's  prob- 
lems. 

The  problem  we  need  to  face  is  that 
Federal  spending— particularly  during 
the  last  8  years— has  risen  faster  than 
available  revenues.  We  may  argue  end- 
lessly about  the  cause,  and  the  blame, 
for  this  situation.  But  we  can  ignore  it 
no  longer. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  that  the 
leadership  devoted  to  the  budget  proc- 
ess—within the  constraints  the  admin- 
istration was  willing  to  accept.  Now, 
however,  is  the  time  to  do  something 
more. 


Accounting  tricks  and  optimistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions  may  allow  us  to 
claim  we  have  met  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion called  for  in  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  targets  for  this  year,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  do  the  citizens  and  the  Nation 
a  disservice  by  understating  or  disguis- 
ing the  underlying  problem. 

The  approach  we  are  charting  in  the 
budget  resolution  leaves  Congress  and 
the  administration  ill  prepared  to  face 
the  future,  and  being  a  realist  I  object 
to  the  proposal  on  that  basis. 

Our  ability  to  adequately  address 
future  needs  of  the  Nation  is  compro- 
mised by  not  facing  honestly  what  I 
believe  is  a  precursor  to  an  economic 
calamity— as  the  Federal  debt  contin- 
ues to  grow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  order,  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Sasser,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Senate  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  I  really  hate 
to  do  this  because,  frankly,  we  have 
accommodated  everyone  we  could  and 
we  have  told  them  there  would  be  no 
more  speeches,  but  I  will  not  object.  I 
just  hope  everyone  will  understand  I 
am  going  to  object  other  than  this 
one.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  I 
minute. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Just  one  E>oint.  The 
staff  of  the  Budget  Committee  either 
purposely  or  inadvertently— I  think  it 
was  inadvertent— did  not  follow  the  in- 
structions of  the  committee.  On  page 
81  interest  is  listed.  I  just  heard  our 
colleague.  Senator  Bentsen,  list  the  in- 
terest cost.  If  you  look  at  page  81  it 
lists  net  interest.  In  fact,  the  interest 
expenditure  under  this  estimate  is  not 
the  interest  listed.  It  is  $263  billion  be- 
cause we  subtract  the  interest  earned 
by  the  trust  funds.  Unless  something 
happens  that  we  do  not  expect  right 
now.  the  following  fiscal  year  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Nation's  history  inter- 
est will  be  the  number  one  expendi- 
ture of  the  Federal  Government,  ex- 
ceeding defense. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser] 
is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  93 

(Purpose:  To  assert  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
on  United  States  policy  to  reduce  the  gen- 
eration of  carbon  dioxide  and  for  other 
purposes) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  WiRTH  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser],   for  Mr.  Wirth  (for  himself.  Mr. 


Chafee,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
DuRENBERGER,  and  Mf.  KERRY,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  93. 

Mr.  SASSER,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

REDUCING  THE  GENERATION  OF  CARBON  DIOXIDE 

Sec.    .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  concentration  of  the  so-called 
■■greenhouse"  gases— including  carbon  diox- 
ide, methane,  jiitrous  oxide,  chlorofluoro- 
carbons,  tropospheric  ozone  is  rising; 

(2)  Since  the  advent  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution 150  years  ago,  a  number  of  scientific 
experts  estimate  that  the  atmospheric  con- 
centration of — 

(A)  carbon  dioxide,  the  most  prevalent  of 
these  gases,  has  increased  by  25  percent; 

(B)  methane  has  increased  by  100  percent; 

(C)  nitrous  oxide  has  increased  by  10  per- 
cent; 

(D)  CPC's  have  increased  from  zero  60 
years  ago  at  an  average  rate  of  5  percent  per 
year;  and 

(E)  tropospheric  ozone  continues  to  in- 
crease by  1  percent  per  year; 

(3)  a  large  number  of  the  world's  leading 
scientists,  including  members  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation,  have  warned  policy 
makers  that— 

<A)  increased  concentrations  of  these 
gases  will  alter  climate;  and 

(B)  such  climatic  alterations  could  have 
devastating  effects  on  weather  patterns, 
agriculural  productivity,  coastal  population 
centers  due  to  rising  sea  levels,  and  biologi- 
cal health; 

(4)  the  majority  of  these  gases  are  gener- 
ated in  the  production  of  energy; 

(5)  in  1988,  the  Department  found,  based 
on  data  collected  for  the  1985  National 
Energy  Policy  Plan,  that  the  United  States' 
generation  of  carbon  dioxide  would  increase 
from  1985  levels  by  38  percent  in  the  year 
2010; 

(6)  leading  scientific  experts  of  the  world, 
including  members  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  and  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
have  urged  the  President  to  take  action  to 
reduce  the  generation  of  these  gases  by  the 
United  States; 

(7)  international  negotiations  are  under- 
way to  develop  strategies  to  reduce  the  gen- 
eration of  these  gases; 

(8)  the  United  States  is  chair  of  the  Re- 
sponse Strategies  Working  Group  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  (IPCC).  which  was  established  by 
the  United  Nations  Environmental  Pro- 
gramme and  the  World  Meterological  Orga- 
nization; 

(9)  at  the  first  meetings  of  the  IPCC's  Re- 
sponse Strategies  Working  Group,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  urged  that  global  solutions 
to  global  climate  change  be  as  specific  and 
cost-effective  as  they  can  possibly  be; 

( 10)  it  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
and  all  nations  take  immediate  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  global  environment;  and 

(11)  without  action  by  the  United  States 
to  protect  the  global  environment,  our  abili- 
ty to  convince  other  nations  to  act  on  con- 
cerns such  as  global  climate  change  will  be 
constrained. 
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(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
United  SUtes  policy  on  global  wanning 
should  be— 

(1)  to  reduce  the  generation  of  greenhouse 
gases; 

(2)  to  hold.  In  1989,  a  global  conference  on 
the  environment,  hosted  by  the  President; 

(3)  to  encourage  other  nations  to  under- 
take measures  to  reduce  the  generation  of 
greenhouse  gases; 

(4)  to  develop  binding  multilateral  agree- 
ments with  other  nations  by  the  end  of  cal- 
endar year  1992,  or  as  early  as  is  practicable, 
to  reduce  the  global  generation  of  green- 
house gases; 

(5)  to  encourage  the  worldwide  protection 
of  tropical  rainforests; 

(6)  to  require  each  Federal  agency  to  ex- 
amine its  programs  to  determine  the  im- 
pacts of  global  warming  on  its  missions  and 
activities  and  to  evaluate  and  propose  poli- 
cies under  its  authority  that  could  reduce 
the  generation  of  greenhouse  gases;  and 

(7)  to  develop  new  technologies  and  better 
utilize  existing  technologies  that  will  pro- 
vide reliable  supplies  of  energy  and  service 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  while 
reducing  the  generation  of  greenhouse 
gases. 

(c)  It  is  also  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  adopt 
a  position  with  respect  to  a  "Framework 
Global  Climate  Convention",  and  through 
its  representetive  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Panel  on  Climate  Change,  should  begin  dis- 
cussions on  such  a  convention  when  it 
chairs  the  next  meeting  of  the  "Response 
Strategies  Working  Group". 

(d)  To  the  maximum  extent  practical,  the 
priorities  set  forth  in  this  section  should  be 
reflected  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  passed  the  first  budget  of  the 
1990's.  This  is  the  fiscal  year  1990 
budget.  With  the  passage  of  this 
budget,  a  new  decade  begins.  As  we 
launch  this  budget,  we  must  stop  and 
reflect  on  the  lessons  of  the  1980's. 
Clearly  this  has  been  a  decade  for  re- 
markable change  and  in  no  area  more 
than  escalation  of  the  environmental 
challenge. 

Last  week,  one  of  the  Nation's  elder 
statesmen,  George  Kennan,  admon- 
ished us  to  recognize  that  the  cold  war 
is  coming  to  a  close  as  the  Soviet 
■  Union  experiences  dramatic  and,  in  all 
probability,  permanent  change.  East- 
West  hostilities  are  easing.  Conflict 
resolution  is  proceeding  in  Central 
America.  Africa,  and  in  the  troubled 
Middle  East.  The  world  is  still  a  hos- 
tile place,  of  course,  but  we  need  to 
direct  our  attention  to  a  different  kind 
of  hostility  between  the  people  of  this 
planet  and  the  environment. 

Environmental  issues  have  rapidly 
emerged  as  the  preeminent  challenge 
to  this  and  all  nations.  The  current 
global  environmental  crisis  demands 
urgent  attention.  Coral  reefs  are  inex- 
plicably dying.  Coasts  around  the 
world  are  eroding.  Temperatures  are 
rising.  Billions  of  pounds  of  toxic  air 
pollutants  threaten  the  health  of  all 
living  things.  The  ozone  layer  is  de- 
pleting. Clean  air  is  a  continuing  prob- 
lem in  Denver  and  dozens  of  cities  in 
the  United  States,  and  recent  reports 


suggest  that  Mexico  City's  air  is  so 
polluted  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
duct normal  business. 

And  we  are  not  alone  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. During  the  past  12  months, 
devastating  information  has  also 
emerged  from  the  Soviet  Union  about 
the  enormity  of  that  nation's  environ- 
mental problems.  One  Swedish  scien- 
tist recently  wrote  on  his  retiun  from 
Central  Asia:  "The  destruction  of  the 
Soviet  environment,  particularly  in 
the  Central  Asian  area,  has  now  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  point  of  recovery. 
The  Caspian  Sea  is  dying,  the  Black 
Sea  is  heading  for  the  same  fate,  and 
Lake  Lodoga.  Europe's  largest  inland 
sea.  is  so  polluted  that  it  cannot  be 
used  even  by  a  planned  extension  of  a 
paper  mill.  By  the  year  2000,  Central 
Asia  will  be  environmentally  dead." 

Unmistakably,  we  are  pushing  the 
limits  of  our  environmental  systems. 
The  1980's  have  been  the  warmest 
years  on  record.  Global  warming  is  un- 
derway. During  this  decade,  the 
oceans  have  sent  back  discarded  waste 
to  sully  our  beaches.  The  Antarctic 
ozone  hole  has  been  discovered  and 
evidence  of  similar  ozone  depletion  in 
the  Arctic  is  rapidly  emerging. 

From  groundwater  to  global  warm- 
ing, from  ozone  depletion  to  a  poi- 
soned food  chain,  from  acid  rain  to 
garbage  dimiping  and  from  tropical  de- 
forestation to  the  overarching  ques- 
tion of  population  growth,  global  envi- 
ronmental issues  have  emerged  with 
astonishing  speed.  These  matters  have 
direct  implications  for  human  health, 
for  infant  mortality,  for  predictable 
commerce  and,  more  ominously,  for 
the  habitability  of  this  planet.  These 
are  issues  that  will  affect  every  citizen 
in  this  coimtry  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
time  we  take  on  our  responsibility  to 
address  them. 

Where  do  we  begin  then  to  get  a 
handle  on  this  vast  set  of  issues? 

We  must  act  immediately  to  halt  our 
assault  on  the  atmosphere.  The  sci- 
ence is  clear:  We  live  in  a  so-called 
greenhouse,  human  activity  is  altering 
the  composition  of  the  atmospheric 
blanket  and  the  Earth  is  getting 
warmer.  On  these  points,  there  is  vir- 
tually no  debate.  Most  recently,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  wrote  in 
its  biannual  publication.  Mosaic,  that 
"slowly,  inexorably  the  Earth  is  get- 
ting wanner.  The  stoking  agent  is 
human  activity."  The  scientific  con- 
sensus can  be  summarized  in  that 
statement. 

Now,  policymakers  from  Margaret 
Thatcher  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Norway,  Gro  Brundtland,  who  visited 
with  President  Bush  on  yesterday,  are 
speaking  out  on  the  need  for  all  na- 
tions to  help  purchase  a  global  insur- 
ance policy  against  dramatic  climate 
change. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  two  arti- 


cles about  the  recent  actions  being 
taken  by  I»rime  Minister  Thatcher. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Guardian,  Apr.  27. 1989] 
PM's  Seminar  Ends  With  Nuclear  Hiirr 

(By  Tim  Redford) 
A  Downing  Street  seminar  on  the  future 
of  a  world  warming  rapidly  under  the  green- 
house effect  ended  yesterday  with  no  an- 
nouncement of  initiatives  but  a  hint  that 
the  public  attitude  to  nuclear  power  may 
have  to  change. 

The  greenhouse  effect  is  driven  by  fossil 
fuel  burning,  nuclear  power  yields  almost  no 
carbon  dioxide,  the  chief  greenhouse  gas. 

But  there  were  also  indications  that  the 
Govenunent  may  be  contemplating  advice 
to  encourage  switches  to  alternative  fuels, 
renewable  energy.  International  program- 
ming for  afforestation  the  need  to  strength- 
en sea  defences  and  to  support  existing 
international  bodies  such  as  and  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization. 

The  seminar  was  attended  by  Mrs. 
Thatcher  and  ministers,  including  Sir  Geof- 
frey Howe,  Mr.  Nicholas  Ridley,  Mr.  Chris 
Patten,  Mr.  John  McGregor,  Mr.  Cecil  Par- 
kinson, Mr.  Paul  Channon  and  Lord  Caith- 
ness and  scientists  and  industrialists. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  was  told  that  by  the  year 
2030  the  world  was  likely  to  be  1.5  degrees 
warmer.  "That's  1.5  in  40  years  compared 
with  0.5  in  the  past  100  years,"  said  Profes- 
sor Tom  Wigley,  head  of  the  climatic  re- 
search unit  at  East  Anglia  University.  He 
said  that  there  were  a  number  of  uncertain- 
ties about  how  much  the  sea  level  would 
rise.  "But  our  best  estimate  is  that  between 
now  and  2030  it  will  be  between  17  and  20 
centimetres.  If  you  want  to  go  to  all  ex- 
treme, it  might  be  40  centimetres." 

Although  no  specific  statement  emerged 
from  the  Government,  scientists  were  con- 
tent that  the  Prime  Minister  realized  the 
dangers  of  a  wait-and-see  policy. 

"The  initiative  the  Prime  Minister  has 
taken  here  is  unique,"  said  Professor 
Wigley.  "Never  before  has  a  prime  minister 
or  a  head  of  state  been  so  closely  involved  In 
this  issue.  And  that  will  have  untold  impli- 
cations in  terms  of  the  responses  of  other 
heads  of  state." 

John  Carvel  adds:  Mr.  Paddy  Ashdown. 
the  Democrat  leader,  last  night  promised  to 
halt  production  from  all  Britain's  nuclear 
power  sUtions  by  the  year  2020.  This  was  in 
response  to  the  Downing  Street  seminar, 
which  he  described  as  another  example  of 
Mrs.  Thatcher's  "nuclear-mania". 

The  Liberals  and  SDP  went  into  the  last 
election  committed  to  halting  construction 
of  nuclear  capacity,  but  not  to  scrapping  ex- 
isting plant. 

The  Shadow  Environment  Secretary,  Dr. 
John  Cunningham,  said:  "A  major  energy 
conservation  programme  is  the  quickest  and 
most  effective  way  to  tackle  atmospheric 
discharges,  as  the  Prime  Minister's  own  ad- 
visors realize." 

[From  the  Independent  Apr.  27,  1989) 
PM  To  Report  on  Global  Warming 
(By  Nicolas  Schoon) 
Margaret    Thatcher    wants    to    take    the 
international  lead  in  combating  the  green- 
house effect  of  global  wanning,  it  emerged 
from  a  Cabinet  seminar  on  the  subject  yes- 
terday. 
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The  Prime  Minister  is  likely  to  choose  the 
Commonwealth  summit  in  Kuala  Lumpur. 
Malaysia,  in  September,  to  present  a  report 
on  the  threat  of  rising  temperatures  and 
higher  sea-levels. 

She  will  seek  backing  from  other  govern- 
ments for  measures  to  prevent  the  worst 
prediction  of  climatic  change  being  fulfilled. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  free-market 
policies  may  also  be  reversed,  with  more 
government  intervention  to  reduce  the 
growing  consumption  of  coal,  oil  and  gas. 
Those  form  the  main  threat  to  the  worlds 
atmosphere  and  eco-systems. 

This  is  likely  to  involve  many  breaks  and 
incentives  for  consumers  and  industries 
which  bum  fewer  fossil  fuels,  rather  than 
putting  heavy  taxes  on  them. 

One  scientist  who  attended  the  seminar 
said:  "There  was  a  recognition  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  change  its  fundamen- 
tal energy  policy,  set  out  of  Nigel  Lawson  as 
Energy  Secretary  in  a  speech  seven  years 
ago. 

"He  said  there  was  no  energy  policy, 
beyond  removing  distortions  in  the  market- 
place. Those  simplistic,  market-led  policies 
will  have  to  change." 

Although  scientists  emphasize  that  more 
efficient  use  of  energy  is  the  single  most  ef- 
fective way  of  lowering  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions from  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels,  minis- 
ters are  still  seeking  a  growing  role  for  nu- 
clear power. 

After  the  Downing  Street  meeting,  which 
was  attended  by  scientists,  experts  and  sci- 
entists, experts  and  Cabinet  ministers,  Cecil 
Parkinson,  Secretary  of  State  for  Energy, 
said  nuclear  power  had  a  growing  role  to 
play  world-wide  as  "fossil  fuel  prices  will 
move  increasingly  upwards". 

There  was  encouragment  for  the  view  that 
nuclear  reactors  will  eventually  provide 
Britain's  baseload  electricity  instead  of  coal- 
ftred  stations. 

The  Commonwealth  summit  is  seen  as  a 
good  venue  because  it  takes  in  industrialized 
nations  such  as  the  UK.  Australia  and 
Canada,  which  produce  huge  quantities  of 
carbon  dioxide— the  principal  "greenhouse" 
gas — as  well  as  developing  nations,  such  as 
India,  which  might  produce  huge  quantities 
if  they  are  able  to  industrialize  successfully. 

lix.  WIRTH.  Prom  the  Independent, 
we  learn  that: 

Margaret  Thatcher  wants  to  take  the 
international  lead  in  combating  the  green- 
house effect  of  global  warming,  it  emerged 
from  a  cabinet  seminar  on  the  subject  yes- 
terday. She  will  seek  backing  from  other 
governments  for  measures  to  prevent  the 
worst  predictions  of  climate  change  being 
fulfilled. 

And  from  the  Guardian,  we  learn: 
The  initiative  the  Prime  Minister  has 
taken  here  is  unique.  Never  before  has  a 
Prime  Minister  or  a  head  of  state  been  so 
closely  involved  in  this  issue.  And  that  will 
have  untold  implications  in  terms  of  the  re- 
■ponses  of  other  heads  of  state. 

Prime  Minister  Bnindtland  delivered 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  lecture  last 
Monday  night,  and  I  was  privileged  to 
be  in  the  audience  for  this  remarkable 
address.  Let  me  quote  from  her  state- 
ment: 

We  need  concerted  international  action. 
There  are  certain  imperatives  which  must 
be  pursued  with  vigor  as  matters  of  the 
utmost  urgency. 

We  need  to  agree  on  regional  strategies 
for   stablizing    and    reducing    emissions   of 


greenhouse  gases.  Reforestation  efforts 
must  be  included  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
carbon  equation. 

We  must  strongly  intensify  our  efforts  to 
develop  renewable  forms  of  energy.  Renew- 
able energy  should  become  the  foundation 
of  the  global  energy  structure  during  the 
21st  century.  It  is  quite  clear  that  develop- 
ing countries  will  need  assistance  to  avoid 
making  the  same  mistakes  we  made  over 
again.  It  Is  essential  that  energy-efficient 
technology  be  made  available  to  developing 
countries  when  they  cannot  always  pay 
market  prices  without  assistance. 

We  should  speed  up  our  efforts  on  inter- 
national agreements  to  protect  the  atmos- 
phere. There  are  different  views  on  how  to 
proceed  on  this  issue.  I  urge  that  negotia- 
tions to  limit  emissions  be  started  immedi- 
ately. 

We,  too,  in  the  United  States  must 
join  in  this  movement.  To  ensure 
against  aggression  from  other  nations, 
we  have  invested  in  the  largest,  most 
expensive  insurance  program  in  the 
world:  The  Pentagon.  We  need  to  take 
out  comparable  insurance  to  protect 
the  environment  from  assault.  Envi- 
ronmental integrity  is  the  ultimate 
issue  of  national  and  global  security. 
As  we  move  into  the  1990's  and  seek  to 
address  the  new  priorities  of  the 
changing  world,  the  United  States 
must  be  part  of  that  leadership. 

That  is  why  I,  today,  together  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
Chafee,  Heinz,  Gore,  Johnston,  Cran- 
ston, Leahy,  Durenberger,  and  Kerry 
of  Massachusetts,  offer  this  simple  but 
deeply  important  resolution.  The  reso- 
lution states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  assembled  that  the  United 
States  should  do  all  that  it  can  to  pre- 
vent and  reduce  the  generation  of  the 
so-called  "greenhouse  gases"  both 
here  and  abroad.  No  one  would  dis- 
agree with  that.  After  all,  it  is  upon 
the  climate  in  which  we  live  and  work 
that  our  communities.  States,  and  this 
Nation  have  developed  the  unparal- 
leled economic  social,  and  political  in- 
stitutions we  have. 

Indeed,  climate  is  our  ally.  I  know 
that  every  Senator,  in  this  body  appre- 
ciates that  alliance.  And  that  is  why  I 
have  ask  for  and  received  a  positive  re- 
sponse from  all  Senators  to  Join  in 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  this 
body  wants  to  protect  that  alliance  be- 
tween humanity  and  our  environment. 
It  is  in  the  loftiest  traditions  of  the 
Senate  to  lead  the  world  on  such  criti- 
cal issues. 

I  also  hope  that  President  Bush  will 
demonstrate  his  leadership  on  the 
global  warming  problem,  commend- 
ably,  the  President  has  taken  several 
actions  that  demonstrate  his  commit- 
ment to  be  the  "environmentalist"  he 
pledged  to  be  during  last  year's  cam- 
paign. Next  week,  the  new  President 
and  his  administration  will  be  tested 
on  this  issue  again. 

During  the  week  of  May  8.  1989.  the 
Response  Strategies  Working  Group 
of  the  Intergoverrunental  Panel  on 
Climate    Change,    which    the    United 


States  chairs,  will  meet  in  Geneva.  If 
international  action  on  the  global 
warming  threat  is  to  move  expedi- 
tiously, the  United  States  must  open 
the  dialogue  at  those  meetings  on  the 
question  of  a  "Framework  Global  Cli- 
mate Convention."  By  opening  that 
discussion.  President  Bush,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  can  reestablish 
this  Nation  as  the  world's  preeminent 
leader  on  global  environmental  Issues. 
Furthermore,  he  would  be  paving  the 
way  for  immediate  progress  on  a  nego- 
tiated international  climate  conven- 
tion—which is  the  only  practical  and 
equitable  way  to  get  a  handle  on  this 
enormous  problem  among  nations. 

The  most  important  section  of  this 
resolution  we  passed  this  evening 
urges  the  administration  to  develop 
and  discuss  its  position  on  a  "Frame- 
work Global  Climate  Convention"  im- 
mediately. 

The  resolution  passed  unanimously 
this  evening  by  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
clear  and  unambiguous— let  me  quote 
an  important  section: 

It  is  also  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  adopt  a 
position  with  respect  to  a  "Framework 
Global  Climate  Convention, "  and  through 
its  representative  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Panel  on  climate  change,  should  begin  dis- 
cussions on  such  a  convention  when  it 
chairs  the  next  meeting  of  the  "Response 
Strategies  Working  Group." 

We  must  take  the  lead.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  do  so.  We  need  our 
diplomats  and  our  brightest  minds  to 
speak  the  language  that  reflects 
today's  priorities.  The  discussion  of 
CFC's  should  be  as  robust  as  negotia- 
tions on  ICBM's.  Carbon  dioxide 
should  be  every  bit  as  much  of  a  con- 
sideration as  tactical  weapons.  We 
must  begin  a  new  era  of  global  envi- 
ronmental negotiations  to  ensure  that 
all  nations  work  together  to  integrate 
economic,  energy  and  environmental 
planning  and  become  fluent  in  the 
provocatively  simple  language  pio- 
neered by  our  friend  and  guest,  Prime 
Minister  Gro  Bnindtland:  the  Ian-' 
guage  of  sustainable  development.  If 
we  speak  that  language,  surely  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  negotiate  a 
global  climate  convention. 

When  the  American  astronaut  Neil 
Armstrong  took  man's  first  steps  on 
the  Moon,  he  said  it  was  a  small  step 
for  man  but  a  giant  leap  for  mankind. 
This  resolution,  and  other  actions  to 
prevent  greenhouse  gas  emissions  em- 
bodies the  dignity  of  Mr.  Armstrong's 
statement.  Again,  in  this  area  we 
simply  need  leadership. 

I  hope  that  this  step  taken  tonight 
will  lead  to  bolder  action  by  this  body 
and  throughout  in  considering  many 
pieces  of  legislation  and  in  saying  to 
the  White  House,  we  want  to  work 
with  the  White  House,  and  we  want  a 
White  House  that  leads. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
my  belief  that  the  world  is  changing 
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very  rapidly.  The  great  challenges  and 
threats  in  today's  world  are  not  going 
to  be  solved  by  building  more  weapons. 
They  are  going  to  be  solved  by  shield- 
ing ourselves  from  environmental  ca- 
tastrophe. Today,  we  demonstrate  to 
the  American  public  that  this  body  in- 
tends to  lead  the  world  toward  ad- 
dressing the  real  priorities  of  the 
1990's. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  be  included  with 
my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Mrs.  Gro  Harlem  Brundtland. 

Prime  Minister  of  Norway,  Chairman  of 

THE  World  Commission  on  Environment 

AND  Development 
global  change  and  our  common  future— the 

BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN   LECTURE.    WASHINGTON. 
DC.  MAY  2,  1989 

We  are  living  in  an  historic  transitional 
period  in  which  awareness  of  the  conflict 
between  human  activities  and  environmen- 
tal constraints  is  literally  exploding.  This 
finite  world  will  have  to  provide  food  and 
energy,  and  meet  the  needs  of  a  doubled 
world  population  sometime  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. It  may  have  to  sustain  a  world  econo- 
my which  is  five  to  ten  times  larger  than 
the  present  one.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this 
cannot  be  done  by  perpetuating  present  pat- 
terns. 

In  the  never-ending  human  search  for  an 
improved  habitat,  for  new  materials,  new 
energy  forms  and  new  processes,  the  con- 
straints imposed  by  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  pollution  caused  by  the  con- 
version of  resources  have  brought  mankind 
to  a  crossroads. 

In  spite  of  all  the  technological  and  scien- 
tific triumphs  of  the  present  century,  there 
have  never  been  so  many  poor,  illiterate  or 
unemployed  people  in  the  world,  and  their 
numbers  are  growing.  Close  to  one  billion 
people  are  living  in  poverty  and  squalor,  a 
situation  that  leaves  little  choice,  in  a  strug- 
gle for  life  which  often  undermines  the  con- 
ditions for  life  itself,  the  environment  and 
the  natural  resource  base. 

We  continue  to  live  in  a  world  where 
abundance  exUts  side  by  side  with  extreme 
need,  where  waste  overshadows  want,  and 
where  our  very  existence  is  in  danger  due  to 
mismanagement  and  over-exploitation  of 
the  environment. 

The  undermining  of  respect  for  interna- 
tional obligations  was  one  of  the  many  neg- 
ative trends  in  international  politics  during 
the  1970s  and  the  early  1980s. 

I  believe  that  the  threats  to  the  global  en- 
vironment have  the  potential  to  open  our 
eyes,  and  to  make  us  accept  that  North  and 
South  will  have  to  forge  an  equal  partner- 
ship The  threats  to  the  global  climate 
prove  beyond  doubt  that,  if  everyone  does 
as  they  please  in  the  short  run,  we  will  all 
be  losers  in  the  long  run.  We  need  to  devel- 
op a  more  global  mentality  in  chartmg  the 
course  towards  the  future,  and  we  need 
sound  scientific  advice  and  firm  political 
and  institutional  leadership. 

We  face  a  grim  catalogue  of  environmen- 
tal deterioration.  We  know  that  forests  are 
vanishing.  Every  year  150.000  km"  dUap- 
pear  We  are  becoming  Increasingly  aware 
of  the  spread  of  desert  land.  The  yearly  rate 
is  60  000  km^  Good  soil  is  being  washed 
away  or  eroding  at  alarming  rates.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  150  plant  and  animal  spe- 


cies are  becoming  extinct  every  day.  most  of 
them  unknown  to  laymen  and  specialists 
alike.  The  stratospheric  ozone  shield  is  In 
danger.  And  above  and  beyond  all  these 
signs  of  environmental  crisis,  the  climate 
itself  Is  threatened. 

As  the  challenging  dynamics  of  global 
change  gradually  become  clearer,  the  role  of 
the  men  and  women  of  science  In  shaping 
our  common  future  becomes  more  central. 
The  interplay  between  the  scientific  process 
and  the  making  of  public  policy  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  most  of  the  great  turning  points 
In  human  history.  One  need  look  back  no 
further  than  the  dawning  of  the  nuclear  age 
to  conclude  that  names  such  as  Fermi, 
Bohr,  Oppenhelmer  and  Sakharov  have  In- 
fluenced today's  world  just  as  much  as  Roo- 
sevelt. Stalin,  Churchill,  Candhl  and  Ham- 
marskjoeld. 

It  may  be  more  Important  now  than  ever 
before  In  history  for  scientists  to  keep  the 
doors  of  their  laboratories  open  to  political, 
economic,  social,  and  Ideological  currents. 
The  role  of  the  scientist  as  an  isolated  ex- 
plorer of  the  uncharted  world  of  tomorrow 
must  be  reconciled  with  his  role  as  a  com- 
mitted, responsible  citizen  of  the  unsettled 
world  of  the  present. 

The  interaction  between  politics  and  sci- 
ence has  been  decisive  In  the  pursuance  of 
International  consensus  on  the  problem  of 
stratospheric  ozone  depletion.  The  protocol 
which  was  hammered  out  In  Montreal  In 
September  1987.  which  provides  for  reduc- 
ing CPC  emissions  by  50  percent  over  the 
next  decade,  could  never  have  been  achieved 
without  a  delicate  balance  between  the  most 
up-to-date  scientific  information,  reliable  In- 
dustrial expertise  and  committed  political 
leadership  against  a  background  of  strong, 
and  informed  public  interest. 

The  fact  that  new  scientific  data  oh  the 
threat  to  the  ozone  layer  has  already 
prompted  us  to  move  beyond  the  1987  ac- 
cords only  underlines  my  point:  The  scien- 
tist s  chair  is  now  firmly  drawn  up  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table,  right  next  to  that  of  the  pol- 
itician, the  corporate  manager,  the  lawyer, 
the  economist  and  the  civic  leader.  Indeed, 
moving  beyond  compartmentallzatlon  and 
outmoded  patterns  to  draw  upon  the  very 
best  of  our  Intellectual  and  moral  resources 
from  every  field  of  endeavor  lies  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  concept  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment. 

It  Is  a  rare  privilege  to  be  here  in  Wash- 
ington today  and  to  speak  about  the  chal- 
lenges before  us  as  we  approach  the  end  of  a 
century  that  has  brought  more  changes 
than  the  entire  previous  history  of  man- 
kind. I  do  so  emphasizing  that  U.S.  leader- 
ship will  be  decisive  If  we  are  to  succeed,  on 
a  global  scale.  In  making  the  necessary 
changes.  I  do  so  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  human  and  material 
resources  of  this  country,  resources  which 
can  and  must  be  mobilized  for  sustainable 
development  If  we  are  to  overcome  the  In- 
terlocked environment  and  development 
crisis. 

This  nation  has  perpetually  fostered 
human  genius.  Benjamin  Franklin  himself 
was  a  paragon  of  Intellectual  curiosity  smd 
versatility.  His  Inquisitive,  insatiable  mind 
was  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  knowl- 
edge and  would  have  found  it  in  a  desert. 
His  own  words  about  learning  are  illustra- 
tive, and  I  quote:  "In  persons  of  a  contem- 
plative disposition,  and  the  most  different 
things  provoke  the  exercise  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, and  the  satisfaction  which  often  arise 
to  them  thereby  are  a  certain  relief  to  the 


labor  of  the  mind  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
body". 

Had  Franklin  been  alive  today,  he  might 
have  found  a  solution  to  the  energy  prob- 
lem. He  was  actually  very  Involved  with  the 
problem  of  energy  efficiency.  Franklin  was 
the  first  scientist  to  study  the  Gulf  Stream. 
He  found  that  a  vessel  sailing  from  Europe 
to  America  could  shorten  the  voyage  by 
avoiding  the  Stream,  and  that  a  thermome- 
ter could  be  used  to  determine  the  edge  of 
it. 

Today,  the  International  agenda  has 
grown  more  varied  and  complex,  but  also 
more  promising.  Advances  are  being  made  In 
a  number  of  fields.  Including  the  easing  of 
tensions  between  East  and  West  with  the 
ensuing  gains  for  peace  and  security  and  the 
settlement  of  regional  conflicts. 

Should  we  not  take  advantage  of  this  fa- 
vorable climate  and  direct  our  efforts  to- 
wards the  critical  environment  and  develop- 
ment Issues  facing  us?  Many  of  these  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  within  the  confines  of 
the  nation  state,  nor  by  maintaining  the  di- 
chotomy between  friend  and  foe.  We  must 
Increase  communication  and  exchange,  and 
cultivate  greater  pluralism  and  openness. 

In  1987.  the  World  Commission  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Development  presented  Its 
report  "Our  Common  Future."  The  Com- 
mission sounded  an  urgent  warning:  The 
present  trends  cannot  continue.  They  must 
be  reversed. 

The  World  Commission  did  not.  however, 
add  Its  voice  to  that  of  those  who  are  pre- 
dicting continuous  negative  trends  and  de- 
cline. The  Commission's  message  Is  a  posi- 
tive vision  of  the  future.  Never  before  In  our 
history  have  we  had  so  much  knowledge, 
technology  and  resources.  Never  before 
have  we  had  such  great  capacities.  The  time 
and  the  opportunity  has  come  to  break  out 
of  the  negative  trends  of  the  past. 

What  we  need  are  new  concepts  and  new 
values  based  on  a  new  global  ethic.  We  must 
mobilize  political  will  and  human  ingenuity. 
We  need  closer  multilateral  cooperation 
based  on  the  recognition  of  the  growing 
interdependence  of  nations. 

The  World  Commission  offered  the  con- 
cept of  sustainable  development.  It  is  a  con- 
cept that  can  mobilize  broader  political  con- 
sensus, one  on  which  the  international  com- 
munity can  and  should  build.  It  is  a  broad 
concept  of  social  and  economic  progress. 
The  Commission  defined  sustainable  devel- 
opment as  meeting  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  present  and  future  generations 
without  compromising  the  ability  of  future 
generations  to  meet  their  needs.  It  requires 
political  reform,  access  to  knowledge  and  re- 
sources, and  a  more  just  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  within  and  between  na- 
tions. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  environmen- 
tal field,  both  in  terms  of  raising  conscious- 
ness and  in  terms  of  taking  on  particular 
challenges,  such  as  In  the  Montreal  Protocol 
on  the  ozone  layer  and  the  Basel  Conven- 
tion on  hazardous  wastes.  However,  the  pic- 
ture Is  very  uneven,  and  the  achievements 
far  from  justify  complacency. 

As  far  as  development  is  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  1980s  have  been  a  lost  decade. 
Though  some  countries  have  done  well, 
there  has  been  wide-spread  economic  retro- 
gression in  the  Third  World.  Living  stand- 
ards have  declined  by  one-fifth  in  Sub-Saha- 
ran  Africa  since  1970. 

Unsustainable,  crushing  burdens  of  debt 
and  reverse  financial  flows,  depressed  com- 
modity prices,  protectionism  and  abnormal- 
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ly  high  interest  ntes  have  all  created  an  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  international  climate 
for  development  in  the  Third  World. 

Politically,  economically  and  morally,  it  Is 
unacceptable  that  there  should  be  a  net 
transfer  of  resources  from  the  poor  coun- 
tries to  the  rich.  Paradoxically,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  while  close  to  a  billion 
people  are  already  living  In  poverty  and 
sqtialor,  the  per  capita  income  of  some  50 
developing  countries  has  continued  to  de- 
cline over  the  past  few  years. 

These  trends  will  have  to  be  reversed.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  World  Commission  on 
Environment  and  Development,  only 
growth  can  eliminate  poverty.  Only  growth 
can  create  the  capacity  to  solve  environmen- 
tal problems.  But  growth  cannot  be  based 
on  overexploltatlon  of  the  resources  of  de- 
veloping countries.  Growth  must  be  man- 
aged to  enhance  the  resource  base  on  which 
these  countries  all  depend.  We  must  create 
external  conditions  that  will  help  rather 
than  hinder  developing  countries  in  realiz- 
ing their  full  potential. 

What  we  now  need  is  Global  Consensus 
for  Economic  Growth  in  the  1990s.  It  must 
comprise: 

Economic  policy  coordination  that  will 
promote  vigorous  noninflatlonary  economic 
growth:  Major  challenges  Include  reducing 
payments  Imbalances  between  the  USA, 
Japan  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny, and  making  the  surpluses  of  Japan,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  other 
countries  Increasingly  available  to  develop- 
ing countries. 

From  a  world  development  point  of  view, 
the  financial  surpluses  of  the  OECD  coun- 
tries should  Increasingly  be  used  for  Invest- 
ments in  developing  countries  rather  than 
for  financing  private  consumption  In  the 
major  industrialized  countries. 

We  need  policies  that  will  secure  more 
stable  exchange  rates  and  inceased  access  to 
markets  on  a  global  basis:  Protectionism  Is  a 
confrontational  issue  and  a  no  benefit  game. 
ENery  year,  protectionism  costs  the  develop- 
ing countries  twice  the  total  amount  of  de- 
velopment assistance  they  receive.  The  ben- 
efits of  free  trade  both  for  the  North  and 
for  the  South  are  obvious. 

We  need  policies  that  will  sustain  and  im- 
prove commodity  prices: 

Policies  must  encourage  and  support  di- 
versification of  the  economies  of  the  devel- 
oping countries:  we  need  adjustment  pro- 
grams that  are  realistic.  Their  pace  and  se- 
quence must  be  carefully  tailored  to  the 
charactarlstlcs  and  development  priorities 
of  the  individual  countries  through  a  policy 
of  dialogue.  More  must  be  done  to  incorpo- 
rate poverty  concerns  and  environmental 
considerations  Into  adjustment  programs. 

We  need  major  new  efforts  that  will 
reduce  debt  based  on  the  recent  Brady  initi- 
ative. For  debt  owed  to  multilateral  institu- 
tions, the  scheme  based  on  a  Nordic  propos- 
al to  soften  Interest  payments  on  such  loans 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  World  Bank.  We 
believe  this  and  simlliar  schemes  should  be 
extended  in  the  future. 

A  very  civilized,  ancient  legal  provision  on 
debt  reads  as  follows:  "If  a  man  owes  a  debt, 
and  the  storm  inundates  his  field  and  car- 
ries away  the  produce,  or  if  the  grain  has  not 
grown  in  the  field.  In  that  year  he  shall  not 
make  any  return  to  the  creditor,  he  shall 
alter  his  contract  and  he  shall  not  pay  inter- 
est for  that  year". 

This  quote  Is  taken  from  the  Code  of  Ha- 
murabi.  King  of  Babylon,  which  dates  from 
the  year  2250  BC. 

And  4.000  years  later  the  debt  burdens, 
the  environmental  crisis  and  the  decline  In 


the  flows  of  resource  transfers  are  trends 
that  call  for  equally  civilized  considerations. 

In  addition  to  our  debt  efforts,  what  Is 
called  for  Is  Increased  development  assist- 
ance, nothing  short  of  a  "Marshall  Plan" 
for  the  poorer  nations  of  the  developing 
world,  notably  for  Africa.  I  see  no  reason  to 
conceal,  that  while  Norway  has  given 
around  1.1  per  cent  of  Its  GNP  In  official  de- 
velopment assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries in  recent  years,  we  are  disappointed 
that  the  OECD  average  has  declined  to  a 
meager  0.34  per  cent.  Those  donor  countries 
which  have  been  lagging  behind  in  their 
ODA  transfers  should  now  make  renewed 
efforts  in  line  with  their  abilities. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
must  also  contribute  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  they  have  done  so  far.  The  developing 
countries  have  been  declaring  their  readi- 
ness to  do  their  part  in  terms  of  policy  re- 
forms and  constructive  negotiations. 

A  Global  Consensus  for  Economic  Growth 
In  the  1990s  must  be  consistent  with  sus- 
tainable development.  It  must  observe  eco- 
logical constraants.  There  tu-e  no  sanctuaries 
on  this  planet.  If  the  next  decade  Is  to  be 
truly  a  decade  of  response  to  the  serious 
problems  which  confront  the  world,  the 
Issue  of  sustainable  global  development 
must  receive  special,  and  urgent,  attention. 

It  Is  time  for  a  global  economic  summit  to 
launch  a  new  era  of  international  coopera- 
tion. Issues  like  the  debt  crisis,  trade  mat- 
ters, resources  for  the  International  finan- 
cial Institutions,  harnessing  technology  for 
global  benefit,  strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions systems,  and  specific  major  threats  to 
the  environment  such  as  global  warming, 
are  becoming  Increasingly  Interrelated. 
Would  It  not  be  appropriate  to  consider 
both  our  economic  and  our  environmental 
concerns  together  at  such  a  summit,  given 
the  critical  links  between  the  two? 

The  Third  World  seems  convinced  that 
International  poverty  Is  not  a  mere  aberra- 
tion of  international  economic  relations 
which  can  be  corrected  by  minor  adjust- 
ments, but  rather  the  unspoken  premise  of 
the  present  economic  order.  Developing 
countries  have  had  to  produce  more  and  sell 
more  in  order  to  earn  more  to  service  debt 
and  finance  Imports.  And  the  amount  of 
coffee,  cotton  or  copper  they  have  had  to 
produce  to  buy  a  water  pump,  antibiotics  or 
a  lorry  has  kept  Increasing. 

This  has  led  to  over-taxation  of  the  envi- 
ronment. It  has  fueled  soil  erosion  and  ac- 
celerated the  cancerous  process  of  desertifi- 
cation and  deforestation.  This  in  turn  has 
begun  to  threaten  the  genetic  diversity 
which  Is  the  basis  for  tomorrow's  biotech- 
nology, agriculture  and  food  supply. 

Biotechnology  is  a  case  in  point.  The  ef- 
fects of  modem  biotechnology  on  agricul- 
ture and  food  security  in  the  Third  World 
must  be  given  special  care  and  attention. 
Clearly,  the  production  of  enough  food  to 
feed  a  doubled  world  population  Is  Incon- 
ceivable without  biotechnology.  But  there 
are  Inherent  dangers  that  could,  unless  they 
are  avoided,  further  widen  the  gap  between 
poor  and  rich. 

The  benefits  of  plant  breeding  and  plant 
varieties  with  greater  resistance  and  more 
rapid  growth  potential  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be  immense.  But  these  benefits 
may  become  available  only  to  the  rich, 
while  the  genes  employed  in  the  process 
often  originate  In  developing  countries 
which  derive  very  little  benefit  from  their 
use. 

Strong  international  corporations  may 
dominate  this  field.  Legal  protection  and 


very  firm  rules  regarding  rights  of  owner- 
ship may  reduce  the  availability  of  products 
which  are  Important  for  nutrition  and  the 
prevention  of  famine. 

Small-scale  farmers  In  the  Third  World 
risk  being  victims  in  this  process.  Biotech- 
nology may  produce  substitutes  for  their 
crops.  They  may  lose  Income  and  the  ability 
to  provide  for  their  families. 

The  Industrialized  countries  have  a  re- 
sponsibility for  controlling  market  forces  In 
this  field  and  for  promoting  a  more  equita- 
ble sharing  between  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries.  The  protection  of  Intellectual 
property  rights  and  royalties  must  be  In  a 
form  which  promotes  research,  which  pro- 
vides for  an  equitable  sharing  of  financial 
benefits  between  Inventors  and  the  country 
of  genetic  origin  and,  not  least,  which  makes 
the  products  of  biotechnology  available  to 
those  who  need  them. 

We  need  to  foster  a  stronger  sense  of  col- 
lective responsibility  and  to  make  the  Inter- 
national bodies  we  have  created  more  effec- 
tive. The  time  has  come  to  seek  more  Inno- 
vative structures  for  cooperation  than  those 
we  have  available  at  present.  Stronger  man- 
dates for  making  binding  decisions  should 
be  worked  out. 

The  threats  of  global  heating  and  climatic 
change  may  be  the  most  severe  threat  to 
future  development.  Life  on  earth  depends 
on  the  climate.  Human  settlement,  food  pro- 
duction and  Industrial  patterns  are  at  stake. 

The  effects  of  climate  change  may  be 
enormous.  The  Impact  may  be  greater  and 
more  drastic  than  any  other  challenge  pre- 
viously facing  mankind,  with  the  [>osslble 
exception  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

There  Is  a  big.  decisive  difference  here. 
Whereas  nuclear  war  can  be  avoided— and  at 
present  it  seenu  more  remote  than  at  any 
time  since  World  II— we  will  be  caught  In 
the  heat  trap  of  global  warming  unless  we 
reduce  our  consumption  of  fossil  fuels. 

We  may  be  about  to  alter  the  entire  eco- 
logical balance  of  the  Earth.  The  time  span 
needed  for  plants  and  animals  to  adjust  to  a 
new  climate  is  normally  hundreds  of  years. 
However,  unless  drastic  changes  are  made, 
the  ecosystems  will  not  be  able  to  adjust. 
Deserts  will  spread.  Crops  will  be  lost.  Last 
year's  drought  may  not  have  been  the  result 
of  climatic  change,  but  what  will  happen  If 
we  experience  two  such  dry  summers,  or  ten 
such  dry  summers  In  succession?  What  will 
happen  to  food  production?  Can  we  conceive 
of  a  doubling  of  food  prices,  or  even  a  scarci- 
ty of  food  in  the  industrialized  countries? 
The  developed  countries  may  be  able  to 
cope  in  the  short  run  as  long  as  they  can 
pay  for  necessary  Imports.  But  that  option 
will  soon  be  lost  to  the  developing  countries. 

Can  we  conceive  of  the  effects  on  low- 
lying  countries  if  the  sea-level  should  rise 
according  to  predictions.  Can  we  see  any  so- 
lutions to  the  political  Instability  that  will 
accompany  increased  migration  as  the 
number  of  environmental  refugees  continue 
to  multiply. 

All  this  may  not  happen,  or  It  may  not  be 
that  drastic.  But  the  potential  risks  are  so 
high  that  we  cannot  sit  back  hoping  that 
the  problems  will  solve  themselves. 

The  present  generation  has  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. It  Is  this  generation  that  will 
have  to  set  limitations  on  our  own  use  of 
limited  resources.  In  particular  on  the  burn- 
ing of  fossil  fuel.  We  must  recognize  that 
the  earth's  atmosphere  Is  a  closed  system. 
We  are  not  getting  rid  of  our  emissions.  In 
fact  it  Is  like  a  car  which  pours  out  its  gases 
Into  the  driver's  compartment. 
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We  must  tackle  the  myth  that  energy  con- 
sumption must  be  allowed  to  grow  un- 
checked. The  industrialized  countries  have 
the  greatest  resources,  both  financially  and 
technologically,  to  change  production  and 
consumption  patterns.  The  developing  coun- 
tries will  need  much  more  money  in  the 
future.  Many  of  them  have  contributed  only 
marginaly  to  the  greenhouse  effect,  and 
many  of  them  will  be  most  severely  victim- 
ized by  global  heating.  They  must  be  al- 
lowed more  time  for  adaption  and  a  chance 
to  increase  their  consumption. 

We  need  concerted  international  action. 
There  are  certain  imperatives  which  must 
be  pursued  with  vigor  as  matters  of  the 
utmost  urgency: 

We  need  to  agree  on  regional  strategies 
for  stabilizing  and  reducing  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases.  Reforestation  efforts 
must  be  included  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
carbon  equation. 

We  must  strongly  intensify  our  efforts  to 
develop  renewable  forms  of  energy.  Renew- 
able energy  should  become  the  foundation 
of  the  global  energy  structure  during  the 
21st  century. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  developing  countries 
will  need  assistance  to  avoid  making  the 
same  mistakes  we  have  made  over  again.  It 
is  essential  that  energy-efficient  technology 
be  made  available  to  developing  countries 
when  they  cannot  always  pay  market  prices 
without  assistance. 

We  should  speed  up  our  efforts  on  inter- 
national agreements  to  protect  the  atmos- 
phere. There  are  different  views  on  how  to 
proceed  on  this  issue.  I  urge  that  negotia- 
tions to  limit  emissions  be  started  immedi- 
ately. ^  ^ 

On  11  March.  22  Heads  of  State  and  Gov- 
ernment signed  a  Declaration  which  set  a 
standard  for  future  achievements  to  protect 
the  atmosphere.  In  the  Declaration  of  The 
Hague  we  called  for  more  effective  decision- 
making and  enforcement  mechanisms  in 
international  cooperation  as  well  as  greater 
solidarity  among  nations  and  between  gen- 
erations. The  principles  we  endorsed  were 
radical,  but  any  approach  which  is  less  am- 
bitious would  not  serve  us. 

The  Declaration  calls  for  new  internation- 
al authority  with  real  powers.  On  occasion 
the  power  must  be  exercised  even  if  unanim- 
ity cannot  be  reached. 

We  must  have  defined  standards  and 
ensure  compliance.  We  must  have  effective 
regulatory  and  supportive  measures  and 
uphold  the  rule  of  law. 

Sharing  the  burden  is  essential.  That  is 
why  we  called  for  fair  and  equitable  assist- 
ance to  compensate  those  developing  coun- 
tries which  will  be  most  severely  affected  by 
a  changing  climate,  but  which  have  contrib- 
uted only  marginally  to  global  heating. 

The  Norwegian  Government  last  Friday 
adopted  a  White  Paper  on  the  follow-up  of 
the  World  Commission's  report.  It  has  in- 
volved all  ministries,  and  not  only  that  of 
environment;  it  has  implied  change  in  atti- 
tudes and  policies,  and  tough  challenges  for 
the  heavy  sectoral  ministries  such  as 
energy,  industry,  transportation,  finance, 
foreign  affairs  and  trade,  and  the  Prime 
Minteter's  Office  has  been  directly  engaged 
charting  a  cross  sectoral  course  for  the 
future.  ,,     ,  . 

The  issue  of  atmospheric  pollution  and 
climate  change  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult 
one  It  is  difficult  because  Norway  has  been 
fortunate  to  have  vast  hydropower  re- 
sources. We  do  not  bum  coal  or  oil  to 
produce  electricity.  Any  reductions  of  CO, 
emissions  in  Norway  would  involve  transpor- 
tation. 


Many  also  ask  why  Norway  could  make  a 
difference  when  we  cause  only  0.2  per  cent 
of  global  COj  emissions.  Should  we  impose 
limitations  upon  ourselves  even  if  other 
countries  have  not  yet  done  so? 

The  Norwegian  Government  has  chosen 
to  set  out  clear  goals.  I  believe  we  are  the 
first  country  to  make  a  political  commit- 
ment for  reductions  of  COj  emissions. 

Norway  sets  a  policy  for  stabilizing  its 
emissions  of  COj  in  the  course  of  the  1990s 
and  at  the  latest  by  the  year  2000. 

The  Government  presupposes  that  there- 
after, a  reduction  will  be  possible. 

Together  with  our  reductions  of  CPCs  and 
NOx,  Norway  will  be  able  to  reduce  its  total 
emissions  of  greenhouse  gases  by  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Clearly,  the  larger  ecological  issues,  the 
ozone  layer,  global  warming  and  the  sustain- 
able utilization  of  the  tropical  forests— are 
tasks  facing  mankind  as  a  whole.  To  finance 
these  tasks  we  will  need  additional  re- 
sources. 

In  the  White  Paper,  our  major  policy  doc- 
ument on  sustainable  development,  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  is  proposing,  as  a  start- 
ing point,  that  industrialized  countries  allo- 
cate 0.1  percent  of  GDP  to  an  International 
Fund  for  the  Atmosphere.  Such  a  Fund 
should  be  created  to  help  finance  transitory 
measures  in  developing  countries,  and  refor- 
estation projects.  Ideally,  all  countries 
should  take  part  in  this.  Everyone  would 
then  make  their  contribution. 

Much  work  is  needed  to  make  this  propos- 
al operational,  and  it  will  be  met  with  con- 
siderable reluctance.  But  unless  we  establish 
a  set  of  international  support  mechanisms, 
chances  are  less  that  we  will  be  able  to  make 
the  transition  in  time, 

I  have  presented  to  you  the  essence  of 
"Our  Common  Future".  To  transform  it 
into  reality  will  require  broad  participation. 
Every  single  individual  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. Changes  are  the  sum  of  individual 
action  based  on  common  goals. 

A  particular  challenge  goes  to  youth. 
More  than  ever  before,  we  need  a  new  gen- 
eration—today's young  people  who— with 
new  energy  and  dedication— can  turn  ideas 
into  reality. 

Many  of  today's  decision-makers  have  yet 
to  realize  the  peril  in  which  this  earth  has 
been  placed.  I  believe  that  "Our  Common 
Future "  can  be  an  effective  lever  in  the 
hands  of  youth,  and  that  it  can  transcend 
nationality,  culture,  ideology  and  race. 
Youth  will  hold  their  governments  responsi- 
ble and  accountable  and  youth  will  be  stal- 
warts for  the  foundation  of  their  own 
future. 

Many  of  you  will  continued  the  dialogue 
on  global  change  and  our  common  future.  I 
want  to  draw  your  attention  to  another 
major  fonmi  to  take  place  in  November 
here  in  the  United  States.  Organized  by  the 
Global  Tomorrow  Coalition  with  a  wide 
spectrum  of  cosponsors,  the  Globescope  Pa- 
cific Assembly  in  Los  Angeles  will  feature, 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  November,  the  first 
comprehensive  public  hearing  in  the  United 
States  on  the  action  and  policy  implications 
of  the  report  of  the  World  Commission  on 
Environment  and  Development.  The  Assem- 
bly is  designed  to  encourage  discussions  on 
the  policy  implications  of  the  concept  of 
sustainable  development  both  in  the  public 
and  in  the  private  sector. 

Leaders  from  government,  science  and 
technology,  business,  education,  citizen's  or- 
ganizations, trade  unions,  churches,  founda- 
tions, youth  groups  and  media  are  invited  to 
take  part.  I  hope  that  many  of  you  will 


choose  to  share  in  this  unique  initiative  to 
which  I  gave  my  full  support. 

In  closing,  let  me  stress  the  need  for  all  of 
us  to  view  environmental  problems  in  inter- 
disciplinary terms,  not  in  narrow  terms  of 
specialization.  The  world  is  replete  with 
projects  that  made  excellent  engineering 
sense,  but  were  economically  disastrous,  or 
which  were  economically  sound,  but  envi- 
ronmentally catastrophic.  The  global  envi- 
ronment cannot  be  separated  from  political, 
economic  and  moral  issues.  Environmental 
concerns  must  permeate  all  decisions,  from 
consumer  choices  through  national  budgets 
to  international  agreements.  We  must  learn 
to  accept  the  fact  that  environmental  con- 
siderations are  part  of  a  unified  manage- 
ment of  our  planet.  This  is  our  ethical  chal- 
lenge. This  is  our  practical  challenge.  A 
challenge  we  all  must  take. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Wirth  amend- 
ment. Our  global  envirormient  faces  a 
number  of  threats. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  leader 
in  this  area.  We  have  achieved  a  great 
deal  of  progress  in  addressing  our  envi- 
ronmental problems,  but  we  must  do 
more.  For  example,  almost  all  levels  of 
air  pollutants  in  the  United  States 
have  declined  over  the  past  decade: 

Lead  concentrations  in  urban  air 
have  declined  by  87  percent; 

Sulfur  dioxide  has  dropped  37  per- 
cent; 

Particulates  are  down  23  percent; 
and 

Carbon  monoxide  has  dropped  32 
percent. 

With  respect  to  global  problems,  the 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  the  late 
1970's  by  harming  certain  aerosols  that 
deplete  the  Earth's  ozone  layer.  We 
followed  up  recently,  by  taking  the 
lead  in  the  Montreal  Protocol,  which 
calls  for  a  50-percent  reduction  in 
CFCS.  The  Bush  administration  has 
recently  aruiounced  its  support  for  a 
total  ban  on  CFCS. 

Our  first  priority  should  be  to  assess 
the  extent  of  these  problems  and  de- 
velop multilateral  approaches  to  cor- 
rect them. 

I  strongly  support  the  research  pro- 
gram of  the  global  change  program. 
The  administration  is  coordinating  a 
multiagency  research  program  on 
global  climate  change.  The  Bush  ad- 
ministration has  requested  $191  mil- 
lion for  this  program,  a  42-percent  in- 
crease over  last  year's  level. 

However,  we  cannot  solve  global  en- 
vironmental problems  alone.  The 
greatest  growth  in  global  pollution  is 
going  to  come  from  developing  coun- 
tries. For  example,  China  has  huge 
high  sulfur  coal  reserves  it  plans  to 
bum  in  its  development  plans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  on  the  U.S.  Global 
Change  Research  Program  budget  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Col- 
orado in  proposing  this  important 
sense  of  the  Senate  amendment  deal- 
ing with  the  greenhouse  effect  and  the 
threat  of  global  climate  change. 

The  threat  of  massive,  uncontrolled 
global  climate  change  caused  by  the 
release  of  greenhouse  gases  such  as 
carbon  dioxide  chlorofluorocarbons 
[CFCS],  and  methane  is  receiving  ever 
increasing  international  attention. 

The  predicted  environmental  im- 
pacts of  the  greenhouse  effect  include: 

An  increase  in  the  global  average 
temperature  of  1.5  to  5.5  "C— 2.7  to  9.9 
•F— over  the  next  40  to  60  years— to  be 
compared  with  an  increase  of  less  than 
3  "F  over  the  last  10,000  years; 

The  extinction  of  numerous  species 
of  plants  and  animals  and  significant 
interference  with  natural  evolutionary 
responses; 

Reduced  soil  moisture  content  and 
altered  storm  patterns  that  may  seri- 
ously disrupt  the  U.S.  agricultural  in- 
dustry; and 

A  rise  in  sea  level  of  1  to  4  feet  over 
the  next  60  years. 

The  likely  socioeconomic  and  politi- 
cal impacts  of  the  greenhouse  effect 
are  expected  to  be  equally  severe. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  facing  an  ex- 
tremely serious  environmental  threat. 
The  time  for  action  is  now. 

At  next  week's  meeting  of  the  inter- 
governmental panel  on  climate 
change,  one  or  more  countries  are  ex- 
pected to  argue  that  we  should  start 
negotiating  a  convention  on  protection 
of  the  global  climate.  They  are  right 
and  the  United  States  should  be  right 
there,  out  in  front,  leading  the  charge. 

By  immediately  issuing  a  call  for  the 
negotiation  of  an  international  con- 
vention of  protection  of  the  global  cli- 
mate. President  Bush  can  establish 
himself  as  a  leader  in  this  area. 

There  is  considerable  support  for  de- 
velopment of  a  global  climate  conven- 
tion. Last  year,  on  March  31  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan  urging  him 
to  call  for  the  negotiation  of  a  climate 
convention.  That  letter  was  signed  by 
42  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  that 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  statement. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  issue  has  been 
under  review  at  both  EPA  and  the 
State  Department  at  least  since  March 
1988.  It  is  my  understanding  that  ex- 
perts within  those  two  agencies  are  in 
favor  of  calling  for  a  convention  but 
that  a  recommendation  is  being  held 
up  by  those  Government  officials  who 
feel  that  an  international  convention 
is  premature. 

Those  who  argue  that  we  should  go 
slow  should  be  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  negotiation  of  a  convention  will 
be  a  long,  slow  process.  There  is  little, 
if  any,  risk  of  quick  international 
agreement  to  take  precipitous  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  will  never  get 
any  agreement  unless  we  start  the 
process  of  negotiating  a  convention. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  move 
forward  unilaterally.  On  April  13.  less 
than  a  month  ago.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
President  Bush  urging  him  to  develop 
and  announce  a  national  policy  to 
reduce  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide, 
one  of  the  most  significant  greenhouse 
gases.  That  letter  was  signed  by  24 
Members  of  this  body.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
that  letter  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  As  noted  in  the  April 
13  letter,  without  a  policy  to  reduce 
our  own  emissions,  our  ability  to  con- 
vince others  to  act  on  the  greenhouse 
effect  will  be  constrained. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest 
emitter  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  world. 
Each  year,  we  produce  5  tons  of 
carbon  dioxide  for  every  man.  womam 
and  child  in  this  country.  Canada  is  an 
equal  offender.  The  next  largest  pro- 
ducer is  the  Soviet  Union,  with  annual 
per  capita  emissions  of  Vh.  tons.  Com- 
pare these  numbers  to  the  world  aver- 
age which  is  less  than  1  ton  per  capita. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  most  energy  inefficient 
countries  in  the  world.  We  continue  to 
lead  all  industrial  nations  except 
Canada  in  the  amount  of  energy  used 
per  unit  of  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced. We  are  such  a  large  part  of  the 
problem  that  we  should  not  be  worry- 
ing about  giving  away  too  much  before 
a  treaty  is  negotiated. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  make  the  United  States  a 
world  leader  in  the  international 
effort  to  cope  with  the  greenhouse 
effect.  The  world  Is  looking  to  us  for 
that  leadership.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
author  of  this  amendment  and  urge  all 
of  our  colleagues  to  support  it. 
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CoMMiTTCE  ON  Environment  and 

Public  Works. 
Washington,  DC,  March  31,  1988. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  Washington,  DC.  . 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  that  you  continue  and  expand  recent 
initiatives  on  the  international  environmen- 
tal problem  of  the  greenhouse  effect  and 
global  climate  change,  such  as  those  an- 
nounced at  the  conclusion  of  the  December 
1987  summit  meeting  with  Soviet  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev.  Specifically,  we  urge 
that,  at  the  next  summit  meeting  with  the 
General  Secretary  in  Moscow  and  at  the  up- 
coming economic  summit  meeting  this  June 
In  Toronto,  you  call  upon  all  nations  of  the 
world  to  begin  the  negotiation  of  a  coven- 
tion  to  protect  our  global  climate.  Such  a 
convention  could  be  modeled  after  the  his- 
toric Vienna  Convention  to  Protect  the 
Ozone  Layer. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  including 
the  problem  of  global  climate  change  as 
part  of  the  agenda  at  the  December  1987 
summit  meeting  with  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev.  It  is  encouraging  to  observe  the 
growing  commitment  that  our  two  nations 
are  making  to  deal  with  the  environmental 
threat  of  global  warming.  Of  particular  note 
was  the  Joint  Summit  Communique  which 
stated  that  the  "two  sides  will  continue  to 
promote  broad  international  and  bilateral 
cooperation  in  the  increasingly  important 
area  of  global  climate  and  environmental 
change." 

Scientists  have  warned  us  that  increasing 
concentrations  of  certain  pollutants  in  the 
atmosphere  will  increase  the  earth's  tem- 
perature over  the  coming  years  to  a  level 
which  has  not  existed  for  tens  of  millions  of 
years.  There  is  some  urgency  to  this  matter 
since  scientists  predict  that,  as  a  result  of 
past  pollution,  we  are  already  committed  to 
a  significant  global  warming.  These  green- 
house gases  will  lead  to  substantial  chsmges 
in  the  climate  of  our  planet  with  potentially 
catastrophic  environmental  and  socio-eco- 
nomic consequences. 

The  predicted  global  warming  and  climate 
changes  are  expected  to  occur  at  a  rate  and 
in  a  fashion  that  will  preclude  natural  evo- 
lutionary responses.  The  likely  effects  of 
the  greenhouse  effect  include  rising  sea 
levels,  changes  in  the  location  of  deserts,  ex- 
tremely high  temperatures  in  cities  during 
the  summer  months,  increases  in  the 
number  and  severity  of  hurricanes,  the 
death  of  large  portions  of  forests,  and  the 
loss  of  adequate  moisture  in  the  mid-conti- 
nent agricultural  belt. 

The  challenge  of  reducing  this  threat  to 
the  planet's  well  being  is  considerable.  One 
of  the  most  significant  greenhouse  gases  is 
carbon  dioxide,  a  by-product  of  fossil  fuels. 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
the  world's  two  largest  contributors  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Together,  we  account  for 
almost  one-half  of  the  global  total. 

For  these  reasons,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  must  take  positions  of 
global  leadership  on  this  matter  and  call  for 
a  convention  on  global  climate  change.  Such 
a  convention  could  address  our  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem,  the  need  for 
and  limits  of  adaptation  as  a  response  to 
future  climate  change,  as  well  as  strategies 
to  stabilize  atmospheric  concentrations  of 
greenhouse  gases  at  safe  levels. 

Negotiations  to  achieve  a  climate  conven- 
tion would  have  to  take  place  on  a  multilat- 
eral  basis.   However,   cooperation   between 
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the  united  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
an  essential  precondition  of  a  successful 
international  response  to  the  greenhouse 
effect.  The  problems  associated  with  global 
climate  change  provide  an  historic  opportu- 
nity for  our  two  countries  to  cooperate  on  a 
long  term  basis  to  insure  the  habitability  of 
Earth.  These  facts  were  recognized  and  en- 
dorsed in  the  recently  enacted  Global  Cli- 
mate Protection  Act  (F.L.  100-204.  sections 
1101-1106). 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  and  Gener- 
al Secretary  Gorbachev  to  use  the  upconung 
summit  meeting  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Moscow  as  a  forum  to  call  for  the  negotia- 
tion Of  a  convention  on  global  climate 
change  and  to  commit  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  leadership  role  in 
that  process.  At  the  same  time  we  suggest 
that  you  expand  and  elevate  the  level  of  on- 
going bilateral  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  activity  which 
could  enhance  our  understanding  of  the 
problem.  We  endorse  the  establishment  of  a 
high  level  working  group  to  study  potential 
responses  to  climate  change,  including 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  reductions  and  ad- 
aptation to  climate  change.  This  expanded 
bilateral  activity  should  be  recognized  and 
supported  as  an  important  priority  within 
the  United  States'  foreign  and  environmen- 
tal policy  agenda. 

Similarly,  we  urge  you  to  use  the  seven 
nation  economic  summit  that  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  during  the  month  of  June  in  To- 
ronto as  a  forum  to  urge  the  negotiation  of 
a  global  climate  convention.  At  last  year's 
economic  summit,  the  leaders  of  the  seven 
nations  stated:  "We  underline  our  own  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  efforts  to  tackle 
effectively  environmental  problems  of 
worldwide  impact  such  as  .  .  .  climate 
change.  .  .  "  This  year's  economic  summit 
is  the  appropriate  opportunity  to  take  the 
next  step  and  caU  for  a  global  climate  con- 
vention. 

Thsmk  you  for  your  attention  and  com- 
mitment to  this  important,  international  en- 
vironmental issue.  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing   with    you    and    assisting    you    in    our 
mutual  efforts  to  protect  our  fragile  planet. 
Sincerely. 
J6hn     F.     Kerry.     Dave     Durenberger, 
Albert  Gore.  Pete  Wilson.  Terry  San- 
ford.  Max  Baucus.  George  J.  MitcheU, 
Dale     Bumpers.     Prank     Murkowski. 
David  Pryor.  John  H.  Chafee.  Robert 
T.  Stafford,  Carl  Levin.  Spark  M.  Mat- 
sunaga.     Wyche     Fowler.     Jr..     Tom 
Harkin.     Timothy     E.     Wirth.     Bob 
Graham.  Dennis  DeConcini.  Steven  D. 
Symms.    Bob    Packwood.    Daniel    J. 
Evans. 
rVank  R.  Lautenberg.  Donald  W.  Riegle. 
Jr..  Patrick  J.  Leahy.  Bob  Kasten.  Jeff 
Bingaman.  Thomas  A.  Daschle.  Nancy 
Landon  Kassebaum.  Brock  Adams.  Al- 
fonse  M.  D'Amato,   Quentin  N.  Bur- 
dick.  Arlen  Specter,  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. Pete  V.  Domenici,  Thad  Coch- 
ran. William  S.  Cohen.  Claiborne  Pell. 
Richard  G.  Lugar.  William  V.  Roth, 
Jr..  Dan  Quayle,  John  Heinz. 


Exhibit  2 
Committee  on  Environment 

AND  Public  Works. 
Washington,  DC.  April  13.  1989. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
The  White  House 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  reduce  carbon  dioxide 
emissions.  As  you  stated  so  well  in  your 
campaign,  'those  who  think  we  can  do  noth- 


ing about  the  greenhouse  effect  are  ignor- 
ing the  White  House  effect." 

The  nations  of  the  world  must  take  action 
to  reduce  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide,  the 
most  significant  of  the  greenhouse  gases.  As 
a  result  of  past  emissions,  we  are  already 
committed  to  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
earth's  surface  temperature.  Unless  we  take 
action  today,  carbon  dioxide  emissions  will 
continue  to  rise  rapidly  on  a  global  basis. 

Since  carbon  dioxide  is  the  central  green- 
house gas.  a  policy  to  limit  its  emissions  in 
the  United  States  and  globally  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  insure  habitability  of  our  planet  in 
the  twenty  first  century. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
emitter  of  carbon  dioxide.  Without  the  im- 
plementation of  a  policy  to  reduce  our  own 
emissions,  our  ability  to  convince  others  to 
act  on  the  greenhouse  effect  will  be  con- 
strained. An  aggressive  domestic  policy  on 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  will  indicate  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  first,  that  we  are  serious 
about  solving  this  problem  and  second,  that 
the  technology  exists  to  reduce  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  you  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative. The  Administration  should,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  develop  and  announce  a 
policy  to  deal  with  emissions  of  carbon  diox- 
ide. Specifically,  we  suggest  the  following: 

First,  the  United  States  should  immedi- 
ately commit  itself  to  a  20  percent  reduction 
in  its  COj  emissions  (based  on  1988  emission 
levels)  by  the  year  2000: 

Second,  a  plan  to  achieve  those  reductions 
in  the  United  States  should  be  developed 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  Octotier  1. 
1989;  and 

Third,  we  should  use  the  time  between 
now  and  the  ministerial  level  meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  global  warming  problem  at  the 
Hague  in  early  November  to  convince  other 
industrialized  nations  to  join  us  in  pledging 
to  reduce  carbon  dioxide  emissions  20  per- 
cent by  the  year  2000.  Perhaps  the  next  eco- 
nomic summit  meeting,  held  in  Paris,  is  an 
appropriate  forum  to  esUblish  a  20  percent 
club. 

All  levels  of  government,  business  and  the 
public  should  be  involved  in  the  effort  to 
control  the  global  climate  change  caused  by 
pollution.  The  American  people  must  know 
the  risks  involved  so  that  they  can  partici- 
pate in  developing  and  supporting  solutions 
to  the  global  warming  problem. 

A  number  of  bills  suggesting  several  ap- 
proaches to  reducing  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress 
and  have  been  cosponsored  by  a  large 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives. 
Therefore,  we  believe  many  in  Congress  are 
prepared  to  work  with  you  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  a  Bush  Administration  initiative  in 
this  area. 

We  are  aware  of  on-going  international  ef- 
forts to  discuss  the  greenhouse  effect.  The 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  is  an  important  focus  of  activity 
and  we  strongly  support  such  efforts.  Never- 
theless, we  can  not  afford  the  long  lead 
times  associated  with  a  comprehensive 
global  agreement.  We  must  act  to  reduce 
emissions  while  we  proceed  with  the  negoti- 
ation of  a  global  convention  and  protocols 
on  climate  change. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  consid- 
eration of  our  proposal.  We  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  on  this  and  numerous 
other  environmental  initiatives. 
Sincerely. 
George  J.  Mitchell.  Timothy  E.  Wirth. 
John  H.  Chafee.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato. 
John    Heinz.   John   F.    Kerry.    Harry 
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Reid.  Rudy  Boschwitz.  Joseph  Lieber- 
man.    Dave    Durenberger,    Claiborne 
Pell.  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr..  Thoma*  A. 
Daschle.  Jim  Jeffords.  Terry  Sanford. 
Richard  G.  Lugar.  Wyche  Fowler.  Jr., 
Jim    Sasser,    Gordon    J.    Humphrey, 
Dale    Bumpers,    Patrick    J.     Leahy. 
Brock    Adams.    Bob    Packwood.    Alan 
Cranston. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth], 
As  I  under  the  amendment  it  would 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  administration  should  adopt  a  po- 
sition on  the  Framework  of  a  Global 
Climate    Convention,    It    further   ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
this  position  should  serve  as  the  basis 
for  discussions  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the     Response     Strategies     Working 
Group  of  the  Intergovernmental  Panel 
on  Climate  Change  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  United  Nations'  Environ- 
ment Programme  and  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization. 

When  I  first  saw  a  draft  of  this 
amendment  I  felt  that  it  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  significant  progress  that 
has  already  been  made  by  the  Bush 
administration  on  this  critical  global 
issue.  In  addition,  I  felt  that  the 
amendment  misrepresented  both 
President  Bush's  and  the  administra- 
tion's positions  on  the  course  of  action 
that  should  be  pursued  by  the  United 
States  in  international  discussions  on 
global  environmental  issues. 

However.  Mr.  President,  as  offered 
the  amendment  addresses  many  of  my 
concerns  no  longer  should  prejudice 
ongoing  discussions  in  various  interna- 
tional forms  regarding  the  course  of 
action  that  should  be  taken  to  miti- 
gate global  climate  change. 

Recently  there  has  been  extensive 
discussion  in  many  public  forums 
within  government  and  scientific  cir- 
cles regarding  global  environmental 
concerns  and,  in  particular,  global  cli- 
mate change.  Last  year  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
convened  hearings  on  the  status  of 
current  knowledge  regarding  global 
climate  changes  and.  in  particular  the 
greenhouse  effect.  Extensive  testimo- 
ny has  been  received  from  numerous 
experts  on  current  trends  in  atmos- 
pheric concentrations  of  greenhouse 
gases  and  their  implications  for  our 
globe. 

The  consensus  of  the  witnesses  is 
that  global  climate  changes  can  have  a 
great  influence  on  human  society. 
However,  what  is  clear  is  that  there  is 
no  single  cause  and  no  single  policy 
initiative  that  will  completely  mitigate 
current  trends.  The  world's  reliance  on 
fossil  fuels— coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas- 
clearly  contribute  to  the  greenhouse 
effect,  but  so  do  international  forestry 
and  agricultural  practices. 

What  also  is  clear  is  that  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  formulation  of  a  strate- 
gy to  deal  with  this  critical  problem 
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greater  international  cooperation  will 
be  essential.  Unilateral  action  by  the 
United  States  will  have  an  inconse- 
quential effect  on  current  trend  in  at- 
mospheric concentrations  of  green- 
house gases.  Multilateral  actions  will 
be  required  to  effectuate  the  reduc- 
tions in  carbon  dioxide  emissions  being 
contemplated.  If  current  scientific 
opinion  proves  correct,  major  modifi- 
cation of  the  world's  energy  supply 
system  will  be  required  which  will 
have  major  economic  implications  for 
the  industrialized  world. 

In  my  judgment,  the  amendment 
now  recognizes  this  requirement  for 
multilateral  action,  rather  than  unilat- 
eral action,  to  be  effective. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  encouraged  that 
the  President  has  made  clear  that  in 
his  administration  global  environmen- 
tal issues  will  receive  high  priority  in 
the  United  States'  foreign  policy 
agenda.  Repeatedly,  the  President  has 
expressed  his  concern  for  the  conse- 
quences of  global  environmental  as- 
saults and  he  offered  to  host  a  1989 
conference  on  international  environ- 
mental problems,  including  global  cli- 
mate change. 

Consistent  with  this  schedule.  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  Baker,  in  his  Jan- 
uary 30  remarks  before  the  initial 
meeting  of  the  Response  Strategies 
Working  Group  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Panel  on  Climate  Change,  ex- 
pressed the  administration's  goal  of 
placing  environmental  concerns  on  the 
agenda  of  economic  institutions.  He 
repeated  his  earlier  observation  that. 
"The  tides  and  the  winds  can  spread 
environmental  damages  to  continents 
and  hemispheres  far  removed  from 
the  immediate  disaster." 

Secretary  Baker  stated  that  "We 
know  that  we  need  to  act,  and  we  also 
know  that  we  need  to  act  together."  In 
his  judgment: 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  all  of  the 
uncertainties  are  resolved  before  we  act. 

While  scientists  refine  the  state  of  our 
knowledge,  we  should  focus  inunediately  on 
prudent  steps  that  are  already  justified  on 
grounds  other  than  climate  change.  These 
include  reducing  CPC  emissions,  greater 
energy  efficiency  and  reforestation. 

Whatever  global  solutions  to  global  cli- 
mate change  are  considered,  they  should  be 
specific  and  cost-effective. 

If  solutions  are  to  be  effective  they  must 
reconcile  the  transcendent  requirements  for 
both  economic  development  and  a  safe  envi- 
ronment. 

But  I  must  also  observe  that  if  we 
are  to  effectively  deal  with  this  global 
problem  then  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  also  must  act  together. 

As  initially  drafted,  the  amendment 
attempted  to  impose  on  the  adminis- 
tration a  specific  policy  to  deal  with 
global  climate  change.  As  now  formu- 
lated, the  amendment  does  not  man- 
date a  specific  solution  to  this  critical 
international  environmental  problem. 
Rather,  the  amendment  advocates 
that  the  United  States  adopt  position 


on  a  Framework  for  a  Global  Climate 
Convention  before  undertaking  at- 
tempts to  formulate  multilateral 
agreements  in  this  area. 

The  U.N.  EInvironment  Programme 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation have  formed  the  Intergovern- 
mental Panel  on  Climate  Change.  The 
United  States  chairs  the  Working 
Group  on  Response  Strategies  which 
meets  next  week.  Three  goals  of  the 
Working  Group  are: 

Define  policy  options  for  national, 
regional  and  international  actions,  in- 
cluding short-  and  mid-term  actions. 

Provide  estimates  of  consequences  of 
actions,  including  their  social,  environ- 
mental, and  economic  costs  and  bene- 
fits. 

Set  priorities. 

Define  implementation  mechanisms, 
following  careful  analysis  of  their  im- 
plication for  nations  in  different  states 
of  economic  development. 

Mr.  President,  this  global  problem  is 
now  being  addressed  by  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration in  this  international 
working  group.  As  our  understanding 
of  this  critical  issue  improves,  the  Con- 
gress should  not  attempt  to  direct  and 
micromanage  this  effort.  Rather,  the 
Congress  should  attempt  to  he  sup- 
portive of  adoption  of  a  multilateral 
agreement  on  this  and  other  interna- 
tional environmental  problems.  The 
President's  1989  international  confer- 
ence should  move  this  process  for- 
ward. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  93)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  tale. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  94 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Bond  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser].  for  Mr.  Bond  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Garn.  and  Mr. 
Helms,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
94. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
add  the  following  new  section: 


Sec.  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

( 1 )  the  United  States  Is  the  world  leader  in 
the  fields  of  commercial  and  military  aero- 
space; 

(2)  if  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  that 
leadership  we  must  continue  to  invest  in  the 
research  and  development  necessary  to 
build  the  next  generation  of  aerospace  vehi- 
cles; 

(3)  the  National  Aerospace  Plane,  or  X-30, 
program  represents  the  United  States'  best 
hope  for  maintaining  our  lead  in  aerospace 
into  the  next  century; 

(4)  the  National  Aerospace  Plane  program 
represents  a  model  of  cooperation  between 
government  and  industry  in  which  the  fed- 
eral government  already  has  invested  $487 
million  and  private  contractors  have  invest- 
ed more  than  $700  million; 

(5)  the  National  Aerospace  program  is 
likely  to  result  in  advances  in  many  areas 
which  will  have  benefits  for  both  commer- 
cial and  military  programs. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that— 

The  Senate  supports  continued  funding  of 
the  National  Aerospace  Plane  program  at 
the  level  recommended  in  the  I*resident's 
February  9.  1990,  budget  submission  in 
functions  050,  250  and  400. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
straightforward  amendment.  It  simply 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  National  Aerospace  Plane  Pro- 
gram is  critical  to  our  national  and 
economic  security,  and  it  should  be 
fully  funded  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

Aerospace  is  one  of  the  few  indus- 
tries in  which  the  United  States  re- 
mains the  undisputed  world  leader. 
The  NASP  Program  represents  our 
best  opportunity  for  maintaining  that 
leadership  and  carrying  it  into  the 
next  century.  Already,  other  nations 
including  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
a  group  of  European  nations  are  work- 
ing to  develop  technology  similar  to 
the  NASP  in  an  effort  to  dominate  the 
aerospace  field  in  the  21st  century. 

I  was  very  disappointed  last  month 
when  Secretary  Cheney  announced  his 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  Pentagon's 
80  percent  share  of  the  funding  for 
the  NASP  Program.  I  feel  that  deci- 
sion represented  a  shortsighted  view 
driven  by  the  very  real  budget  con- 
straints we  now  face. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  am  sensitive  to  the  need  to  keep 
the  budget  under  control  and  to  meet 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets. 
However,  in  doing  so  we  must  be  care- 
ful that  we  do  not  throw  away  our 
future  or  our  ability  to  remain  com- 
petitive—either militarily  or  economi- 
cally. 

The  National  Aerospace  Plane  is  the 
type  of  program  we  need  to  pursue  if 
we  are  to  maintain  that  competitive- 
ness. The  NASP  Program,  which  has 
been  underway  for  several  years  now, 
already  has  yielded  significant  ad- 
vances in  our  understanding  of  fuels, 
engines,  and  materials.  It  promises 
much  more. 
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I  have  been  encouraged  over  the 
past  few  weeks  to  see  Vice  President 
QuAYLE  and  others  express  their  con- 
tinued support  for  the  program.  I  am 
confident  that  we  wUl  be  able  to  work 
with  the  administration  to  ensure  full 
funding  to  the  program  and  to  main- 
tain the  important  involvement  of 
both  DOD  and  NASA. 

I  will  cut  short  my  remarks  at  this 
point  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  this 
amendment  and  the  many  others  that 
are  pending  before  the  Senate.  In  clos- 
ing, I  would  just  like  to  stress  once 
more  the  importance  of  this  program, 
not  only  to  our  national  security,  but 
also  to  our  continued  economic  com- 
petitiveness and  our  dominance  of  the 
aerospace  field.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
our  position  in  aerospace,  we  must  do 
so  by  continuing  to  develop  new  tech- 
nology, not  by  trying  to  protect  the 
technology  we  already  have.  As  the 
editors  of  Defense  News  wrote  in  a 
recent  editorial  supporting  continued 
funding  of  the  NASP.  "NASP  is  a  key 
to  continued  American  aerospace 
dominance— civilian  and  military— in 
the  21st  century."  The  editorial  con- 
cludes by  stating: 

If  the  Commerce  Department  is  serious 
about  safeguarding  the  future  competitive- 
ness Of  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry,  if  it 
wants  to  enhance  U.S.  competitiveness  with 
Japan  and  It  wants  to  do  this  in  a  positive, 
constructive  manner  rather  than  in  a  nega- 
tive, obstructive  way  •  •  *  then  it  should 
become  a  leading  advocate  of  NASP. 

NASP  ought  to  fly. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  sums  up 
the  issue  quite  well.  The  NASP  is  the 
right  path  for  us  to  follow  in  the  aero- 
space race.  I  believe  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues  share  my  views  on  this 
issue  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached   editorial    be    printed    in    the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Space  Council  Shotju)  Pdel  NASP 

The  public  panic  and  uproar  that  erupted 
on  the  news  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  might 
turn  Its  back  on  its  commitment  to  fund  the 
National  Aerospace  Plane  (NASP)  was  pre- 
dictable and  appropriate.  The  supersonic 
plane  is  an  important  national  project  that 
should  not  be  abandoned. 

The  Defense  Resources  Board  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  of  Defense 
end  its  participation  in  the  program.  This 
would  remove  80  percent  of  the  funding  for 
NASP  and  effectively  WU  the  project.  NASA 
currently  funds  only  20  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram and  has  said  it  cannot  support  it 
alone. 

Broad-based  support  for  the  program  has, 
however,  caused  officials  at  the  highest 
level  of  U.S.  government  to  search  for  ways 
to  preserve  the  $3.8  billion  program  to  build 
the  X-30  experimental  hypersonic  aerospace 

plane. 

One  option  being  explored  within  the 
White  House  is  to  shift  management  of  the 
program  to  the  Space  Council,  which  Is 
chaired  by  Vice  President  Quayle  and  in- 


cludes Cabinet-level  officers  of  groups  In- 
volved in  space  such  as  the  secretary  of 
conunerce,  secretary  of  state,  secretary  of 
defense,  NASA  administrator  and  the  CIA 
director. 

Such  a  move  would  ensure  high-level  vlsa- 
bility  for  the  program,  but  more  Important- 
ly, it  would  evenly  spread  the  burden  of  fi- 
nancial support  among  the  many  agencies 
with  a  stake  in  Its  preservation. 

DoD  should  not  have  to  pay  for  most  of  a 
program  with  an  unclear  military  role.  Re- 
sponsibility and  funding  should  be  shared 
by  such  agencies  as  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  DoD. 

NASP,  a  project  that  envisions  a  craft 
that  can  take  off  horizontally  like  a  plane 
and  fly  Into  low  Earth  orbit,  is  just  too  im- 
portant to  treat  this  way.  Even  though  It  Is 
years  away  from  completion.  It  Is  already 
yielding  technological  dividends.  Further,  as 
the  technology  matures,  it  will  spread  bene- 
fits and  advance  technology  throughout  the 
U.S.  economy  and  American  Industry,  not 
just  the  aerospace  sector. 

NASP  is  a  key  to  continued  American 
aerospace  dominance— civilian  and  mili- 
tary—In  the  21st  century. 

What  makes  the  boards  decision  particu- 
larly ironic  and  distressing  is  the  fact  that  It 
comes  amid  a  bitter  debate  over  the  com- 
petitiveness and  future  of  the  American 
aerospace  Industry.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  U.S.  trade  representative  are 
up  in  arms  because  they  fear  the  transfer  of 
1970s  military  aerospace  technology  to 
Japan  will  build  Japan's  aerospace  industry 
at  the  expense  of  U.S.  industry. 

However,  while  these  agencies  oppose  the 
sale  of  old  technology,  killing  NASP  would 
cripple  the  American  effort  to  forge  ahead 
and  be  the  leader  In  the  next  generation  of 
aerospace  technology. 

One  of  the  lessons  that  has  been  brought 
home  to  Americans  by  the  Japanese  chal- 
lenge is  that  research,  development  and  vi- 
sionary thinking  should  not  be  slighted  for 
the  sake  of  short-term  gains. 

When  first  proposed,  NASP  was  sardoni- 
cally dubbed  the  "Orient  Express"  because 
it  held  out  the  promise  of  two-hour  flights 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  DoD, 
selling  a  military  mission  for  the  aircraft, 
downplayed  that  aspect.  However,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  it.  NASP  seems  to  be 
ideally  suited  for  the  next  step  in  civilian 
transportation,  and  could  position  the 
United  States  for  a  strong  aerospace  role  in 
what  many  see  as  an  emerging  Pacific  Cen- 
tury. 

If  the  Commerce  Department  is  serious 
about  safeguarding  the  future  competitive- 
ness of  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry,  if  it 
wants  to  enhance  U.S.  competitiveness  with 
Japan  and  it  wants  to  do  this  in  a  positive, 
constructive  manner  rather  than  in  a  nega- 
tive, obstructive  way— as  it  is  doing  with  the 
proposed  joint  production  of  the  PSX— then 
it  should  become  a  leading  advocate  of 
NASP. 
NASP  ought  to  fly. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  94)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  95 

(Purpose:  To  state  assumptions  regarding 
revenue  legislation) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser],  amendment  numbered  95. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  .  It  is  assumed  that  agreements 
reached  between  the  Administration  and 
the  Congressional  tax-writing  committees 
on  revenue  legislation  reconciled  pursuaint 
to  this  resolution  will  be  advanced  legisla- 
tively when  supported  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  (No.  95)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  96 

(Purpose:  To  make  a  technical  correction) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  inmiediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  96. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
recommended  levels  and  amounts 

On  page  28.  line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$6,400,000. 

On  page  28,  line  24,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,960,000. 

On  line  3  of  the  Reserve  Fund  for  child 
care,  strike  "child  care"  and  insert  "chil- 
dren". 

On  line  6,  strike  "child  care"  and  Insert 
"children". 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
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The  amendment  (No.  96)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKMDifKirT  NO.  97 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Graham  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser] 
for  Mr.  Graham,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  97. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

(a)  The  Senate  finds— 

(1)  The  1990  Congressional  bipartisan 
agreement  to  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  represents  the  action  most  proba- 
ble to  avoid  a  budget  impasse  and  sequester. 

(2)  The  achievement  of  a  reduction  in  the 
federal  budget  deficit  through  agreement 
rather  than  confrontation  between  the 
President  and  Congress  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

(3)  National  security  and  international 
leadership  rest  on  the  foundation  of  a 
strong  economy,  capable  of  financing  inter- 
nally its  investment  needs; 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  The  1990  budget  agreement  should  be 
fully  and  quiclily  implemented; 

(2)  The  Leadership  of  Congress  and  the 
Administration  immediately  authorize  re- 
sumption of  negotiations  aimed  at  a  mul- 
tiyear  deficit  reduction  package,  lesuling  to  a 
balanced  federal  budget; 

(3>  The  economic  and  budgetary  assump- 
tions underlying  the  multiyear  agreement 
be  based  on  sound  and  realistic  forecasts; 

(4)  The  bipartisan,  cooperative  effort  that 
made  this  agreement  possible  be  sustained 
in  addressing  the  Nation's  remaining  budg- 
etary problems. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  97)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  98 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  disaster  assistance  should  be  ex- 
tended to  losses  due  to  adverse  weather 
conditions  in  1988  or  1989  for  agricultural 
commodities  planted  in  1988  for  harvest  in 
1989) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Dole  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser],  for  Mr.  Dole,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  98. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

DISASTER  assistance 

Sec.    .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  agricultural  producers  in  several  Mid- 
western and  Southwestern  States  have  ex- 
perienced adverse  weather  conditions  since 
planting  the  1989  crop  of  winter  wheat,  in- 
cluding a  lack  of  rainfall,  freeze  damage, 
high-velocity  windstorms,  and  recordbreak- 
ing  high  temperatures; 

(2)  such  extreme  conditions  have  com- 
bined to  severely  damage  winter  wheat  pro- 
duction in  several  states,  including  Kansas. 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico; 

(3)  the  Kansas  Wheat  Quality  Council, 
after  a  recent  3-day  tour  of  these  States,  es- 
timated that  production  in  the  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  Panhandles  would  be  only  one- 
third  of  normal; 

(4)  the  mean  average  of  68  estimates  of 
the  1989  crop  of  winter  wheat  in  Kansas 
projected  only  209  million  bushels  of  wheat; 
and 

(5)  current  budget  estimates  reveal  there 
will  be  substantial  savings  resulting  from 
higher  prices  and  lower  deficiency  payments 
that  could  be  applied  toward  disaster  pay- 
ments for  drought-stricken  winter  wheat 
producers  through  an  extension  of  the  Dis- 
aster AssisUnce  Act  of  1988  (7  U.S.C.  1421 
note); 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

( 1 )  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  extend 
the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1988  (7  U.S.C. 
1421  note)  to  apply  to  losses  due  to  adverse 
weather  conditions  in  1988  or  1989  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  planted  in  1988  for 
harvest  in  1989; 

(2)  such  legislation  should  not  add  to  the 
deficits  and  such  legislation  should  not  dis- 
criminate against  other  program  crops; 

(3)  such  legislation  should  not  discrimi- 
nate against  producers  who  are  currently 
covered  by  Federal  crop  insurance;  and 

(4)  drought  assistance  should  be  enacted 
in  a  timely  fashion  so  as  to  ensure  that  sav- 
ings from  higher  prices  and  lower  deficiency 
payments  offset  the  cost  of  such  assistance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  several  of  my  colleagues.  Sena- 
tors      BOREN,       NiCKLES,       KASSEBAUM. 

Kerrey,   Bentsen,  Wirth,   Domenici, 
Grahh,  and  Pressler  are  joining  with 


me  in  proposing  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution  regarding  extension  of 
the  1988  Disaster  Assistance  Act  to 
this  year's  winter  wheat  crop. 

background 

Many  winter  wheat  farmers  and  live- 
stock producers  in  Kansas  and  sur- 
roimding  States  are  struggling  with 
one  of  the  worst  droughts  in  recent 
memory.  The  so-called  Nine  Lives  of 
winter  wheat  have  been  pretty  well 
spent  this  year  for  many  farmers.  The 
wheat  crop  in  many  areas  has  had  to 
face  70  mile-per-hour  winds,  freeze 
damage,  lack  of  rain  and  record  break- 
ing temperatures.  In  addition,  many 
livestock  producers  are  faced  with 
forced  liquidation  of  cattle  herds  due 
to  a  lack  of  water  and  forage. 

SECRETARY  YEUTTER'S  VISIT  TO  KANSAS 

In  mid-April  Secretary  Yeutter  vis- 
ited Kansas  and  got  a  firsthand  view 
of  the  situation  as  we  toured  three  dif- 
ferent farms  and  visited  with  many 
farmers  from  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Unfortunately,  one  thing  the  Secre- 
tary couldn't  do  was  to  bring  more 
rain.  The  Secretary  did,  however,  an- 
nounce a  drought-relief  package  last 
week  that  should  be  helpful  in  stem- 
ming the  liquidation  of  cow  herds  due 
to  a  shortage  of  feed  supplies. 

KANSAS  WHEAT  QUALITY  COUNCIL  TOUR 

Late  last  week  the  Kansas  Wheat 
Quality  Council  completed  a  3-day 
tour  of  the  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
region  which  presents  a  good  update 
of  this  year's  crop.  Production  in  the 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  panhandles  wsis 
estimated  at  one-third  of  normal.  Esti- 
mates of  the  Kansas  crops  projected  a 
harvest  of  209  million  bushels,  less 
than  one-half  of  its  potential. 

So  we  are  concerned  about  helping 
winter  wheat  farmers.  Last  year's  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Act  probably  saved 
many  family  farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt. 
We  were  fortunate  in  Kansas  last  year 
because  the  drought's  impact  didn't 
hit  our  State  imtil  after  harvest.  But 
this  year  is  a  different  story  and  many 
producers  would  like  to  see  last  year's 
act  extended  to  the  1989  wheat  crop. 
Last  year  we  were  able  to  develop  a 
package  without  adding  to  the  deficit 
because  we  used  savings  that  would 
normally  have  been  made  in  the  form 
of  deficiency  payments. 

WINDOW  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

We  have  an  opportunity  in  the  next 
few  months  to  jissist  winter  wheat 
farmers  in  the  same  manner.  Yester- 
day several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  sent 
a  letter  to  USDA  along  with  the  other 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  asking  for 
their  estimates  on  the  cost  of  extend- 
ing the  1988  act  to  this  year's  winter 
wheat  crop  and  the  potential  savings 
in  program  outlays  from  the  reduction 
or  elimination  in  deficiency  payments. 

As  market  prices  rise,  producers  in 
drought  areas  are  unfortunately  faced 
with  a  real  dilenuna— little  or  no  defi- 
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ciency  payments  and  no  crop  to  sell. 
The  sAme  scenario  used  to  pass  last 
year's  drought  package. 

USDA's  letter,  which  I  will  ask  be 
made  a  part  of  my  statement,  indi- 
cates that  the  entire  wheat  crop  will 
be  about  2  billion  bushels  resulting  in 
a  average  market  price  high  enough  to 
cause  substantial  reductions  or  even 
eliminate  deficiency  payments  for  the 

1989  wheat  crop.  The  President's  fiscal 
year  1990  budget  last  January  project- 
ed $1  billion  for  wheat  producers. 

The  Department  estimates  that  ex- 
tending the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  to 
the  1988  wheat  crop  would  result  in 
outlays  of  $250  million  to  $350  million, 
which  we  believe  shows  that  drought 
assistance  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  decline  in  program  outlays  if 
we  act  quickly.  We've  made  it  clear  in 
the  resolution  savings  used  for  wheat 
farmers  should  come  from  the  wheat 
program  rather  than  taking  savings 
from  other  program  crops. 

CBO's  winter  baseline  does  not  re- 
flect the  current  drought  conditions. 
But  their  preliminary  estimates  based 
on  current  crop  conditions  at  this  time 
indicate  that  extending  the  1988  Dis- 
aster Act  to  the  1989  winter  wheat 
crop  would  have  a  net  savings  in  fiscal 
year  1990  of  about  $300  million  de- 
pending on  when  payments  are  made. 
The  disaster  payments  of  roughly  $200 
million  would  be  offset  by  a  reduction 
in  deficiency  payments  of  roughly 
$500  million. 

So  I  would  just  suggest  that  the  res- 
olution we  are  offering  today,  which 
doesn't  affect  the  budget,  makes  a 
good  statement  of  our  interest  in  the 
tragedy  of  winter  wheat  farmers  and 
possible  ways  we  could  legislate  help.  I 
would  also  suggest  we  should  look  at 
adding  some  flexibility  to  allow  plant- 
ing nonprogram  oilseed  crops  for  the 

1990  crop  year.  A  crop  of  particular  in- 
terest in  Kansas  and  other  areas  is 
canola.  a  drought  resistant  fall  seeded 
crop. 

CROP  mSURANCE— A  GOOD  LONG-TERM  APPROACH 

One  point  made  by  Secretary  Yeut- 
ter  during  his  visit  to  Kansas  was  that 
at  some  point  Congress  will  have  to 
decide  between  passing  drought  pack- 
ages or  providing  farmers  with  crop  in- 
surance. Long  range,  that  is  sound 
advice  because  we  can't  continue  with 
both  approaches.  But  its  clear  that 
changes  need  to  be  made  in  the  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Program  to  attract 
greater  participation. 

Last  year  we  established  a  Commis- 
sion to  study  crop  insurance  and  rec- 
ommend improvements  since  the  Crop 
Insurance  Program  will  have  to  be  re- 
authorized in  1990.  But  that  does  little 
good  for  those  uninsured  producers 
with  significant  losses  already  experi- 
enced in  1989. 

If  we  pass  drought  legislation  this 
sununer,  we  should  maintain  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1988  act  to  also  provide 
disaster  benefits  for  producers  who  are 


enrolled  in  crop  insurance  to  ensure 
they  have  incentives  to  participate  in 
future  years.  In  addition,  last  year's 
act  required  uninsured  producers  with 
losses  of  65  percent  to  enroll  in  crop 
insurance.  We  may  want  to  continue 
in  that  direction. 

USDA's  letter  pointed  out  that 
spring  crops  are  just  now  being  plant- 
ed, so  we  may  want  to  consider  an  ex- 
tension of  the  crop  insurance  sign-up 
period  for  spring  planted  crops  to  en- 
courage more  participation  and  plan 
ahead  for  extended  dry  conditions  if 
they  occur  in  other  areas. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  window  of 
opportunity  to  pass  budget  neutral 
legislation  to  provide  drought  assist- 
ance to  producers  of  the  1989  winter 
wheat  crop.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion and  working  with  us  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  3,  1989. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  con- 
cerning budget  and  program  implications  of 
drought-affected  crops  in  the  winter  wheat 
belt. 

We  are  monitoring  the  situation  closely. 
The  weekly  reports  on  crop  conditions 
across  the  country  indicate  that  this  year's 
winter  wheat  crop  in  key  producing  States  is 
much  worse  than  last  year's  crop. 

Based  on  deteriorating  crop  conditions  re- 
ported to  date,  we  believe  that  a  winter 
wheat  disaster  payment  program  based  on 
applying  the  provisions  of  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1988  would  result  in  disaster 
payments  of  between  $250  and  $350  million 
for  the  1989-crop  of  wheat,  depending  on 
the  relative  severity  of  losses  among  produc- 
ers and  assuming  no  further  deterioration 
of  the  crop.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the 
assumption  of  a  wheat  crop  of  2.0  to  2.2  bil- 
lion bushels  for  1989.  Given  that  range,  a 
corresponding  average  market  price  might 
be  high  enough  to  cause  substantial  reduc- 
tions or  even  eliminate  deficiency  payments 
for  the  1989  wheat  crop.  In  the  President's 
FY  1990  Budget  last  January,  deficiency 
payments  were  projected  at  $1  billion  for 
wheat  producers.  The  1989  wheat  crop  was 
projected  at  2.55  billion  bushels,  and  the  av- 
erage price  received  by  farmers  was  project- 
ed at  $3.60  per  bushel. 

It  is  likely  that  any  outlay  reductions  due 
to  the  drought  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
next  official  re-estimate  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  outlays,  to  be  released  in 
the  Mid-Session  Review  this  summer. 
Drought  assistance  legislation  would,  no 
doubt,  be  evaluated  in  light  of  the  updated 
outlay  estimates. 

Similar  data  are  not  available  for  the  con- 
dition of  other  winter  crops.  Spring  crops 
are  just  beginning  to  be  planted.  For  exam- 
ple, only  about  a  quarter  of  the  spring 
wheat  and  com  crops  have  even  been  plant- 


ed. Thus,  we  are  not  able  to  estimate  any 
costs  for  the  1989  crop  of  feed  grains  if  a 
disaster  payment  program  similar  to  the 
1988  program  were  implemented. 

An  identical  letter  is  being  sent  to  Sena- 
tors Kassebaum,  Boren,  Kerrey  and  Nickles. 
Sincerely, 

Clayton  Yeutter, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  Senator 
Dole.  We  have  joined  together  to 
draw  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
very  serious  drought  conditions  which 
threaten  agricultural  producers  in  the 
Great  Plains.  Last  year,  the  drought 
wiped  out  crops  in  dozens  of  States, 
and  Congress  quickly  responded  by 
passing  the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1988. 

Currently,  producers  of  winter  crops 
in  Oklahoma  and  neighboring  States 
are  suffering  from  equally  severe  con- 
ditions. The  winter  wheat  crop  in  sev- 
eral Oklahoma  counties  has  been  dev- 
astated; the  damaged  area  extends 
from  our  northwestern  corner  south 
to  the  Red  River.  Statewide,  only  35 
percent  of  our  wheat  crop  is  rated  in 
good  condition. 

I  believe  that  the  provisions  of  last 
year's  drought  bill  should  be  applied 
to  crops  planted  in  1988  for  harvest  in 

1989.  It  is  essentially  the  same 
drought  that  is  now  causing  the  prob- 
lems for  the  winter  crops.  The  dry 
conditions  have  made  the  winter 
wheat  crops  much  more  susceptible  to 
freeze  damage.  Therefore,  when  Con- 
gress acts  on  this  emergency,  drought 
related  damage  occurring  in  calendar 
1989  must  also  be  covered. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  taken  steps  to  help  address  the 
problem.  I  commend  Secretary  Yeut- 
ter for  showing  his  willingness  to  ap- 
prove applications  for  emergency 
haying  and  grazing  and  to  expedite  as- 
sistance through  other  existing  pro- 
grams. However,  I  truly  believe  that 
more  relief  is  needed.  The  Department 
has  estimated  that  drought  legislation 
could  be  extended  to  winter  wheat  for 
less  than  $500  million.  Savings  of  this 
size  could  very  well  occur  as  a  result  of 
lower   deficiency   payments    in    fiscal 

1990.  In  fact,  this  resolution  states 
that  other  program  crops  should  not 
have  to  pay  for  a  disaster  bill. 

The  resolution  also  states  that  such 
a  bill  should  not  discriminate  against 
producers  who  purchase  crop  insur- 
ance. Last  year's  drought  bill  required 
those  producers  experiencing  the 
heaviest  losses  to  buy  crop  insurance 
in  order  to  receive  their  disaster  pay- 
ments. I  expect  that  any  legislation 
enacted  this  year  will  revisit  the  issue 
and  may  contain  a  similar  provision. 

Earlier  this  week.  I  introduced  a  dis- 
aster relief  bill  that  would  extend  the 
provisions  of  last  year's  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  to  winter  crops.  I  believe 
that  Congress  should  act  expeditiously 
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to  pass  this  legislation.  I  commend 
Senator  E>ole  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  bring  the  problem  our  States 
are  experiencing  to  the  attention  of 
the  full  Senate  and  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  Dole  amendment 
regarding  disaster  assistance  for 
winter  wheat.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  legislation  should 
be  enacted  to  extend  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1988  to  apply  to  the 
1989  crop  of  winter  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  six  counties 
in  my  SUte— Curry.  Roosevelt.  Quay, 
Harding,  Union,  and  De  Baca— that 
have  sustained  losses  of  over  90  per- 
cent on  the  1989  crop  of  dryland 
winter  wheat  because  of  a  lack  of  rain- 
fall. It  literally  has  not  rained  any  sig- 
nificant amount  on  the  eastern  side  of 
New  Mexico— the  main  wheat  produc- 
tion area  in  my  State— since  last 
August.  In  addition,  our  winter  wheat 
crop  has  suffered  losses  due  to  freeze 
damage,  wind,  and  insect  infestation. 

In  the  face  of  such  substantial 
losses,  the  wheat  producers  in  New 
Mexico  and  elsewhere  need  assistance. 

Wheat  is  an  important  part  of  the 
economy  of  eastern  New  Mexico.  New 
Mexico  annually  produces  some  12 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  which  is 
grown  on  almost  half  a  million  acres. 
The  average  annual  value  of  this  pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  over  $37  mil- 
Ikm. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  commend  the 
actions  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  taken  to  respond  to 
drought-impacted  areas  such  as  my 
State.  It  is  important  that  USDA  re- 
spond quickly  to  State's  requests  for 
assistance. 

Recently,  Secretary  Yeutter  directed 
ASCS  heat  quarters  in  Washington  to 
respond  to  e'igibility  requests  from 
State  ASCS  offices  within  24  hours, 
and  to  expedite  assessments  of  failed 
acreage.  I  am  told  by  our  State  direc- 
tor that  24-hour  turnaround  is  in  fact 
occurring. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  USDA  has  al- 
lowed qualified  farmers  and  ranchers 
to  utilize  more  acreage  for  haying  and 
grazing.  Hopefully  this  will  help  stem 
any  significant  livestock  selloffs  be- 
cause of  this  drought. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  joining  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  the  minori- 
ty leader.  Senator  Dole,  and  others  in 
offering  this  amendment  to  provide 
disaster  relief  to  farmers  for  the  losses 
which  adverse  weather  conditions 
have  inflicted  on  fall-seeded  crops, 
particularly  the  winter  wheat  crop. 

I  deeply  regret  the  need  for  this 
action.  However,  a  combination  of  ad- 
verse weather  ranging  from  extreme 
drought  to  an  unprecedented  late 
freeze  has  wiped  out  a  substantial  part 
of  the  wheat  crop  in  Texas  and  other 


States.  In  central  Texas,  a  freeze  on 
April  11  almost  totally  wiped  out  the 
wheat  crop.  In  other  parts  of  Texas, 
such  as  the  Panhandle,  extreme  dry 
weather  has  substantially  reduced 
yields  and  in  some  cases  has  caused  a 
total  loss  of  the  wheat  crop.  The  losses 
are  continuing  and  are  mounting  daily 
as  hot  weather  and  lack  of  rain  contin- 
ue to  take  their  toll. 

This  is.  in  a  perverse  way.  good  news 
for  the  Federal  budget.  Outlays  will  be 
reduced  substantially  due  to  the  short 
crop.  Less  wheat  will  be  produced  and 
put  into  the  loan  program,  reducing 
outlays  there.  The  short  crop  will 
boost  prices,  thereby  lowering  the  de- 
ficiency payments  that  would  have 
been  paid  to  farmers  otherwise. 

However,  this  is  very  bad  news  for 
farmers.  They  are  operating  on  razor- 
thin  margins  in  most  cases,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  survive  the  total 
loss  of  a  crop. 

Last  year  we  had  a  similar  situation. 
We  had  an  unprecedented  drought 
across  America's  agricultural  heart- 
land in  the  Midwest.  Wheat  farmers 
made  a  crop,  but  the  spring-planted 
crops  suffered  large  losses.  We  stepped 
in  and  passed  emergency  legislation  to 
help  producers  of  those  spring-planted 
crops.  We  took  some  of  those  budget 
savings  from  reduced  price  support 
payments  and  we  put  it  into  disaster 
relief.  I  cosponsored  that  bill,  and  it 
was  enacted  into  law. 

This  year  it  is,  unfortunately,  the 
turn  of  the  winter  wheat  producers  to 
suffer  from  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions. And  these  are  not  just  the  ever- 
day  losses  which  some  farmers  suffer 
in  any  crop  year,  even  a  good  one. 
These  are  massive  losses.  Texas  wheat 
producers  tell  me  that  the  losses  may 
be  $120-$150  million  or  more  in  Texas 
alone.  They  are  talking  in  terms  of  a 
50-million-bushel  State  wheat  crop, 
compared  to  90  million  bushels  last 
year  and  a  high  of  190  million  bushels. 
And,  as  I  pointed  out,  these  losses  are 
increasing  daily. 

Again  this  year  the  Federal  budget 
includes  funds  for  deficiency  pay- 
ments that  farmers  were  counting  on. 
Now  many  farmers  may  have  no  crops 
and  no  deficiency  payments,  since 
those  go  down  as  prices  go  up.  I  think 
that  we  should  return  a  portion  of 
those  budget  savings  to  farmers  who 
suffer  crop  losses,  just  as  we  did  last 
year  to  producers  of  spring-planted 
crops. 

This  resolution  calls  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  1988  disaster  relief  bill  to 
the  1989  winter  crops.  It  puts  the 
Senate  on  record  as  favoring  using 
some  of  these  budget  savings  to  pass 
such  legislation,  and  it  specifically 
states  that  the  disaster  legislation 
should  not  add  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  offering  this  important  and  badly 
needed  amendment,  and  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate. 


Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  thankful  the  Senate  is  considering 
this  important  amendment,  but  not 
nearly  as  thankful  as  the  people  in  the 
Midwest  who  have  had  their  liveli- 
hoods seriously  affected  by  extremely 
hot  and  dry  weather  conditions. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  severity 
of  the  drought  experienced  in  Kansas 
and  other  major  wheat  and  livestock 
regions.  The  Kansas  wheat  crop  now  is 
expected  to  be  the  smallest  since  1966. 
The  estimated  production  this  year  in 
Kansas  is  a  little  over  200  million 
bushels,  less  than  half  of  the  450  mil- 
lion bushel  projection.  In  the  five 
major  wheat  States,  production  will  be 
one-third  of  normal. 

During  the  dry  conditions  in  the  fall 
of  1988.  as  farmers  were  planting  this 
years  crop,  expectations  were  high.  At 
that  time  throughout  Kansas,  and  I 
believe  in  other  farm  States  as  well, 
people  were  optimistic.  The  number  of 
acres  seeded  had  increased  21  percent. 
Cash  prices  were  rising,  as  was  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  world's  agricultural 
market. 

Although  not  as  high  as  the  record 
level  of  the  year  before,  farm  income 
in  1988  was  $55  billion.  The  1985  land- 
mark farm  bill  was  working.  Federal 
spending  on  commodity  programs 
have  decreased  by  more  than  $13  bil- 
lion since  1986.  Congress  did  enact 
drought  assistance  legislation  last 
year.  However,  farmers  in  Kansas 
were  fortunate  in  that  they  missed 
much  of  the  1988  drought  and  re- 
ceived very  little  of  the  Federal  bene- 
fits provided. 

Kansas  often  has  hot  summers. 
However,  temperatures  of  80-plus  de- 
grees in  January  and  February  is  not 
typical  Kansas.  On  March  14,  a  dust 
storm  swept  across  the  State  and  made 
national  headlines  because  it  was  one 
of  the  worst  dust  storms  since  the 
1930's. 

The  situation  is  serious.  However, 
my  colleagues  and  I  who  are  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation  would  not  consider 
this  approach  unless  there  were  ade- 
quate savings  to  offset  the  cost  of  this 
provision. 

The  Agriculture  Department  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  extending  the  Disas- 
ter Assistance  Act  to  crops  planted  in 
1988  for  harvest  in  1989  will  be  be- 
tween $250  and  $350  million.  Depart- 
ment officials  also  agree  that  with  the 
average  market  price  for  wheat  con- 
tinuing to  increase,  there  will  be  more 
than  enough  savings  from  current  pro- 
grams to  pay  for  extended  relief.  For 
every  5  cents  the  Government  does 
not  make  in  deficiency  payments  to 
farmers,  the  Government  saves  $100 
million. 

Reflecting  changes  in  wheat  sup- 
plies, market  prices  continue  to  rise 
and  this  is  reducing  Government  expo- 
sure. The  administration  had  assumed 
$1  billion  in  deficiency  payments  to 
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wheat  farmers  participating  in  the 
1989  program.  This  was  based  on  $3.60 
per  bushel  as  the  season  average 
market  price.  New  estimates  of  the  av- 
erage price  will  be  closer  to  $4.10, 
which  would  mean  very  little  or  none 
of  that  $1  billion  would  be  spent. 

That  is  the  way  the  commodity  pro- 
grams work.  As  farmers  begin  to  re- 
ceive their  income  from  the  market, 
the  Government's  involvement  is  di- 
minished. Unfortunately,  high  prices 
do  very  little  when  there  is  no  crop  to 
harvest.  Agriculture  Secretary  Yeutter 
now  has  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  help  alleviate  the  current  problem. 
I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  take 
the  additional  step  of  passing  this  leg- 
islation to  open  the  way  for  extended 
disaster  assistance  for  farmers  now 
facing  a  disaster  as  serious  as  the  one 
that  struck  other  parts  of  the  Farm 
Belt  last  year. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  98)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  99 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Roth  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
SassmI,  for  Mr.  Roth,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  99. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Sec.     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Debt  held  by  the  public  increased  from 
$1.5  trillion  in  fiscal  year  1985  to  more  than 
$2  trillion  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  continues 
to  grow; 

(2)  Compliance  with  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  targets  each  year  would  result  in  a 
debt  held  by  the  public  of  $2.38  trillion  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993.  when  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  maximum  deficit 
target  is  zero: 

(3)  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projects  that  the  debt  held  by  the  public 
will  reach  $2.76  trillion  by  fiscal  year  1993: 

(4)  Recognizing  the  need  to  control  defi- 
cits and  debt,  many  members  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  additional  fiscal 
restraint:  and 

(5)  Growth  In  the  debt  held  by  the  public 
is  detrimental  to  economic  growth  and  im- 
provements in  the  nation's  long  term  stand- 
ard of  living. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 


(DA  target  for  maximum  debt  held  by 
the  public  be  set  at  $2.38  trillion. 

(2)  The  appropriate  Committees  of  the 
Congress  shall  consider  legislation  strength- 
ening budget  procedures  to  promote  compli- 
ance with  this  target:  and 

(3)  The  appropriate  Committees  of  the 
Congress  shall  consider  budget  procedures 
which  would  take  effect  in  the  event  that 
the  target  is  exceeded. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  a  target  for  the  maximum  debt 
held  by  the  public  be  set  and  that  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress should  consider  legislation 
strengthening  budget  procedures  to 
promote  compliance  with  this  target. 

Despite  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings law,  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
continues  to  grow  and  the  Federal 
debt  held  by  the  public  continues  to 
skyrocket.  We  are  running  a  perpetual 
motion  debt  machine  here  in  Washing- 
ton, and  it  is  time  we  put  a  stop  to  it. 

This  year  the  Federal  deficit  will 
exceed  $165  billion  even  though  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  de- 
clared in  October  that  the  projected 
deficit  was  below  the  $146  billion 
target  set  by  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law.  The  $165  billion  deficit 
compares  to  $150  billion  in  1987  and 
$155  billion  in  1988.  Despite  what 
many  would  have  you  believe,  the  defi- 
cit is  not  going  down,  it  is  going  up. 

In  1985,  when  the  Congress  passed 
the  original  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law,  debt  held  by  the  public  stood  at 
$1.5  trillion.  Today,  that  debt  held  by 
the  public  towers  at  $2.1  trillion. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  encourage  legisla- 
tion to  back  stop  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  I  come  to  this  conclusion 
based  on  a  number  of  observations, 
which  are  outlined  in  the  findings  of 
the  sense  of  the  Senate. 

Finding  No.  1  states  that  debt  held 
by  the  public  increased  from  $1.5  tril- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1985  to  more  than  $2 
trillion  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  contin- 
ues to  grow. 

The  sense  of  the  Senate  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  compliance  with  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets  each 
year  would  result  in  a  debt  held  by  the 
public  of  $2.38  trillion  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1993.  How  did  I  arrive  at 
the  number  $2.38  trillion?  The  maxi- 
mum deficit  amounts  in  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law  are  $136  billion  in  1989, 
$100  billion  in  1990,  $64  billion  in  1991. 
$28  billion  in  1992,  and  zero  in  1993. 
The  accumulated  impact  of  these  defi- 
cits is  an  increase  in  the  public  debt  of 
$232  billion.  Adding  this  to  the  debt 
held  by  the  public  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1988  equals  $2.38  trillion. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  because 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projects  that  the  debt  held  by  the 
public  will  reach  $2.76  trillion  by  fiscal 
year  1993,  when  the  Gramm-Rudman- 


Hollings  maximum  deficit  target  is 
zero. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  control  defi- 
cits and  debt,  many  Members  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  addi- 
tional fiscal  restraint,  including  provi- 
sions requiring  balanced  budgets,  pro- 
viding enhanced  rescission  and  line- 
item  veto  authority,  adjustments  in 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  procedures, 
and  others  budget  process  reform. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  motivat- 
ed to  advance  this  amendment  because 
I  believe  very  strongly  that  growth  in 
the  debt  held  by  the  public  is  detri- 
mental to  economic  growth  and  im- 
provements in  the  Nation's  long-term 
standard  of  living.  I  believe  we  need 
this  sense  of  the  Senate  to  state  that 
we  must  do  more  to  guarantee  that 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  achieves 
real  savings  and  that  the  debt  stops 
growing. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  99)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

IRS  REVENTTE  INITIATIVE  RESERVE  FUND 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  get  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  Mr. 
Sasser,  to  clarify  the  intent  of  section 
10  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
30,  with  reference  to  the  reserve  fund 
for  IRS  compliance.  Section  10  of  the 
resolution  recognizes  the  fact  that  ad- 
ditional IRS  funding  is  needed  to 
achieve  the  $500  million  in  revenues 
assumed  in  fiscal  year  1990  from  in- 
creased compliance  activities.  While  I 
may  have  preferred  an  alternative 
method  of  reserving  these  funds,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  support  the  bipar- 
tisan summit  agreement  which  will  be 
implemented  by  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, I  find  the  approach  taken  by  the 
Budget  Committee  acceptable.  Howev- 
er, I  would  like  to  discuss  the  process 
by  which  the  Budget  Committee  in- 
tends the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements specified  in  section  10. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  Reagan 
budget  contained  a  revenue  initiative 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
which  would  have  generated  approxi- 
mately $318  million  in  additional  reve- 
nue at  a  cost  to  the  IRS  in  fiscal  year 
1990  of  approximately  $55  million. 
This  additional  revenue  was  to  be  gen- 
erated from  the  increased  enforce- 
ment of  the  collection  of  delinquent 
taxes  owed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  bipartisan  budget  agree- 
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ment  assumed  the  revenue  from  the 
Reagan  enforcement  initiative  and  ex- 
panded the  initiative  to  generate  total 
additional  revenues  of  $500  million  at 
an  additional  cost  of  $58  million.  The 
total  cost  to  the  IRS  to  raise  the  $500 
million  assumed  in  the  bipartisan 
budget  agreement  is  approximately 
$113  million.  So,  in  order  to  meet  the 
revenue  targets  contained  in  the 
budget  agreement,  in  fiscal  year  1990 
the  IRS  will  need  an  additional  $113 
million  in  budget  authority  and  an  ad- 
ditional $109  million  in  budget  outlays. 

Section  10<b)  of  the  resolution  pro- 
vides a  level  of  $109  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $99  million  in  budget 
outlays  for  implementation  of  the  IRS 
tax  compliance  initiative  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
accurate  levels  of  funding  should  be 
$113  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$109  million  in  outlays, 
these  figures  consistent  with  the 
Budget  Committee's  understanding? 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  correct.  Due  to  a  technical 
error  during  drafting  of  the  resolution, 
the  budget  authority  and  outlay  fig- 
ures for  the  IRS  tax  compliance  initia- 
tive were  inaccurately  stated.  It  is  our 
intention  to  adjust  these  totals  during 
conference  to  the  levels  of 
$113,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$109,000,000  in  outlays. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  appreciate  the 
clarification  on  that  item,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Next.  I  want  to  point  out  that,  in 
addition  to  the  revenue  enhancement, 
the  original  Reagan  budget  assumed 
an  increase  of  $234  million  over  the 


fiscal  year  1989  enacted  level  of  fund- 
ing for  the  IRS  to  cover  the  increased 
costs  of  taxpayer  service,  processing 
tax  returns,  tax  redesign  and  other 
automated  data  processing  invest- 
ments. What  level  of  funding  has  been 
assumed  in  the  budget  resolution  to 
fund  these  other  IRS  enhancements? 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  budget  resolution 
could  accommodate  full  funding  of 
President  Reagan's  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  request  for  the  IRS  as  well  as 
the  additional  funding  necessary  to 
implement  the  revenue  initiative  con- 
templated in  the  bipartisan  budget 
agreement. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  sure  I  understand  the  way  the 
process  laid  out  in  section  10  would 
work,  can  you  tell  me  that  if  the  Sub- 
committee on  Treasury,  Postal  Service 
and  General  Government  appropriates 
the  $113  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $109  million  in  budget  outlays  for 
this  IRS  revenue  initiative,  and  we 
then  take  our  appropriation  bill  to  the 
floor,  the  Budget  Committee  will  allo- 
cate the  $113  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $109  million  in  budget  out- 
lays to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  SASSER.  At  that  point,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
would  file  with  the  Senate  an  increase 
in  the  allocation  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  consistent  with  the 
amount  needed  to  fund  the  initiative. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  What  if  the  bill  we 
report  contains  partial  funding  to 
achieve  a  portion  of  the  revenues? 
Would  the  Budget  Committee  then  al- 


locate a  proportionate  amount  of  the 
additional  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays set  aside  to  raise  the  revenue? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  under  the 
language  of  the  resolution,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  could 
do  so.  However,  the  only  reason  that 
the  resolution  contains  language  on 
the  IRS  reserve  fund  is  because  of  the 
bipartisan  budget  agreement.  That 
agreement  calls  for  an  IRS  tax  compli- 
ance initiative  sufficient  to  generate 
$500  million  in  additional  revenues.  To 
provide  less  than  full  funding  of  this 
initiative  would  be  contrary  to  the 
agreement.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  bipartisan  agreement, 
the  Budget  Committee  would  provide 
an  additional  allocation  for  the  initia- 
tive only  when  the  initiative  is  fully 
funded. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  To  make  sure  that 
we  are  in  total  agreement  as  to  the 
specific  amounts  the  Appropriations 
Committee  must  appropriate  in  order 
to  receive  the  additional  budget  alloca- 
tion. I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to 
review  a  document  I  have  had  pre- 
pared by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  approved  by  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  which  reflects  the  specif- 
ic funding  levels  by  account  and  activi- 
ty needed  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  bi- 
partisan budget  agreement  for  the 
IRS  revenue  initiative.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  document  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Does  this  docu- 
ment accurately  reflect  your  under- 
standing on  the  specific  funding  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  have 
to  provide  in  order  to  receive  the  addi- 
tional budget  allocation  for  the  reve- 
nue initiative? 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  document  reflects 
the  specific  funding  levels  necessary  to 
fund  the  IRS  tax  compliance  initiative 
contained  in  the  bipartisan  budget 
agreement. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  you  for  your  clarification  on 
this  matter.  Too  often  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  has  found  itself 
in  a  disagreement  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  over  the  funding 
levels  needed  to  achieve  the  revenue 
targets.  I  think  the  clarification  on  the 
revenue  initiative  before  we  report  a 
bill  win  eliminate  any  misunderstand- 
ings which  may  occur  later  in  the 
process.  One  final  point  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss is  the  funding  for  other  IRS  pro- 
grams and  activities.  Am  I  correct  in 
interpreting  the  language  in  section  10 
to  permit  the  normal  flexibility  given 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  de- 
termine the  proper  levels  of  funding 
for  all  other  activities  of  the  IRS? 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  absolutely  correct.  The  budget 
resolution  does  not  in  any  way  impede 
the  normal  flexibility  given  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  determine  the 
proper  levels  of  funding  for  other  IRS 
activities.  I  would  note,  however,  that 
the  provisions  of  section  10  do  not  ad- 
dress the  proper  levels  of  funding  for 
other  activities  of  the  IRS.  except  in- 
sofar as  the  provisions  of  section  10 
call  for  increases  related  to  the  tax 
compliance  initiative.  The  provisions 
of  section  10  would  not  be  available  to 
allow  an  increase  in  the  allocation  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
other  IRS  activities. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairman  for  his 
attention  to  this  very  important 
matter  and  express  my  appreciation 
for  his  cooperation  and  understanding. 


RESERVE  FUND  FOR  EXPIRING  SUBSIDIZED 
HOUSING  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  talk 
about  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
important  accomplishments  of  the 
budget  agreement  and  this  resolution. 
Namely,  I  am  referring  to  the  reserve 
fund  established  in  section  8  of  the 
resolution  for  expiring  HUD  housing 
subsidy  contracts.  The  contracts  in 
question  are  5-year  and  15-year  HUD 
section  8  assisted  housing  contracts 
that  pay  the  difference  between  a  fair 
market  rent  and  30  percent  of  low-  and 
very-low  income  families'  incomes.  In 
1990,  an  estimated  23,644  subsidized 
housing  contracts  are  expected  to 
expire.  Without  renewing  these  con- 
tracts, the  low-  and  very  low-income 
families  assisted  under  these  programs 
would  lose  the  benefit  of  these  subsi- 
dies and  face  certain  disastrous  in- 
creases in  rent  levels.  This  would  exac- 
erbate the  existing  housing  crisis  and 
undoubtably  risk  homelessness  for 
many  of  the  poor  families  assisted 
under  these  programs. 

This  resolution  takes  an  important 
step  toward  addressing  this  issue.  It 
specifically  provides  enough  money  in 
1990—$  1.1  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity—to renew  these  24.000  expiring 
contracts  using  new  contracts  of  iden- 
tical configuration  to  those  contracts 
scheduled  to  expire. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  agree 
that  the  reserve  fund  for  subsidized 
housing  contract  renewals  is  a  critical 
part  of  this  budget  resolution. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  concerns 
about  this  kind  of  line-item  detail  in  a 
budget  resolution.  But  I  submit  that 
this  is  an  extraordinary  situation 
which  justifies  special  treatment. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must 
extend  these  contracts.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  sentence  thousands 
of  low-income  families  to  crushing 
rent  increases  and  potential  homeless- 
ness. Because  the  need  is  so  compel- 
ling—and the  consequences  of  inaction 
so  severe— I  am  confident  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  provide 
funds  to  extend  these  contracts.  The 
critical  question  is,  "How  much"? 


The  amount  of  budget  authority  re- 
quired for  these  housing  contracts  de- 
pends on  the  length  of  the  obligation 
into  which  we  enter.  A  15- year  con- 
tract requires  more  budget  authority 
than  a  5-year  contract.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  a  great  deal  of 
latitude  on  this  matter,  which  we  have 
preserved  in  this  resolution.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  reserve  fund  is  to  make 
sure  that  any  savings  achieved  by 
using  short-term  contracts  cannot  be 
spent  on  anything  else. 

As  important  as  this  is  for  1990,  the 
treatment  of  these  expiring  subsidies 
in  the  budget  resolution  sets  an  even 
more  important  precedent  for  1991 
when  the  funding  required  to  renew 
expiring  contracts  grows  enormously. 
In  1991,  an  estimated  296,000  housing 
subsidy  contracts  will  expire,  requiring 
as  much  as  $23  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority to  renew. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
budget  resolution  makes  a  specific 
point  to  provide  enough  money  so  as 
not  to  constrain  the  ultimate  policy 
choice  for  contract  renewals.  Some, 
particularly  the  administration,  have 
suggested  that  we  could  renew  these 
contracts  using  housing  vouchers, 
which,  because  of  their  5-year  terms— 
as  opposed  to  the  15-year  contracts 
that  are  expiring— would  require  less 
budget  authority.  Others  would  want 
to  save  money  by  shortening  the  con- 
tract lengths  and  using  the  excess 
budget  authority  thereby  freed  up  to 
fund  other  programs— housing  and 
otherwise.  For  example,  some  might 
like  to  devote  these  amounts  to  pro- 
grams aimed  at  providing  incentives 
for  developers  now  planning  to  prepay 
their  HUD  mortgages  to  remain  in  the 
section  236  and  section  221(d)(3)  hous- 
ing programs. 

However,  the  U.S.  Congress  has  not 
yet  made  a  decision  with  respect  to 
the  appropriate  length  of  housing  sub- 
sidy contracts,  and  we  have  certainly 
not  seen  evidence  supporting  the  ad- 
ministration's housing  voucher  as  a 
viable  alternative.  Thus,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  guiding  authorizing  legisla- 
tion that  clearly  addresses  the  expir- 
ing subsidy  issue,  we  felt  that  on  a 
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policy  issue  of  this  magnitude  it  is 
very  important  to  avoid  prejudicing 
the  policy  decision  by  not  setting  aside 
enough  resources  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem under  any  of  several  alternative 
scenarios.  The  resolution  therefore 
allows  the  Appropriations  Committees 
to  renew  the  expiring  contracts  with 
contracts  of  identical  subsidy  form  and 
with  contracts  of  equal  length  should 
the  appropriators  choose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  chairman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  note  that  I 
do  not  necessarily  agree  with  the  as- 
sessment of  the  Voucher  Program.  I 
would  also  point  out  that  the  reserve 
fund  established  by  the  resolution  will 
be  triggered  only  by  appropriations  to 
renew  expiring  subsidy  contracts.  But 
Chairman  Sasser  and  I  are  in  full 
agreement  on  the  importance  of  this 
action. 

Mr.  SASSER.  In  the  field  of  housing 
assistance  there  is  so  much  more  we 
should  be  doing  as  a  nation.  Over  the 
last  several  years,  housing  costs  have 
been  rising  far  more  rapidly  than  peo- 
ple's incomes,  increasing  the  number 
of  low-income  families  who  are  forced 
to  live  in  inadequate  housing  and  pay 
an  excessive  portion  of  their  income 
for  rent.  It  is  no  wonder  that  home- 
lessness  is  increasing  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas  across  the  land.  The 
budget  resolution  does  include  full 
funding  for  homeless  programs  under 
the  McKinney  Act;  the  budget  resolu- 
tion adds  $100  million  above  baseline 
for  rural  housing.  Even  these  are  but 
small  steps  toward  meeting  the  grow- 
ing housing  crisis.  However,  at  least 
the  fence  around  the  BA  for  expiring 
contracts  ensures  that  we  are  not 
going  to  let  the  problem  get  worse  by 
reducing  the  number  of  sut)sidized 
units  in  the  low-income  inventory. 

HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVEKSITIES 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  his  strong  leadership  in 
working  out  the  compromise  with  the 
other  body  and  with  the  President.  I 
want  to  draw  specific  attention  to  that 
portion  of  the  budget  resolution,  func- 
tion 500,  which  provides  funding  for 
higher  education,  and  in  particular 
black  colleges  and  universities  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  know  of  the  Sena- 
tor's longstanding  support  for  our  Na- 
tion's historically  black  colleges  and 
universities  and  his  authorship  of  the 
Black  College  and  University  Act  of 
1986.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  believe 
that  he  was  the  graduation  speaker  at 
Knoxville  College  last  June— where  I 
will  deliver  the  commencement  ad- 
dress in  Just  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Although  budget  reso- 
lutions do  not  address  specific  pro- 
grams, I  do  want  to  call  to  my  chair- 
man's attention  that  the  bill  reported 
in  the  other  body  does  assume  the 
fiscal  year  1987  funding  level  for  part 


B  of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  approximately  $100  million.  I 
hope  the  chairman  will  look  favorably 
on  this  matter  when  we  get  to  confer- 
ence. Any  help  that  we  can  provide  to 
black  colleges  not  only  strengthens 
them,  but  also  enriches  the  Nation  by 
providing  a  college  education  to  those 
who  otherwise  would  not  get  one. 

Mr.  SASSER.  While  I  caimot  make  a 
specific  commitment  at  this  time,  I  do 
want  to  assure  the  Senator  that  I 
share  his  desire  to  strengthen  these  in- 
stitutions that  play  such  a  critical  role 
in  expanding  equal  opportunity  for 
black  Americans.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Senate  budget  resolution,  as  re- 
ported from  our  committee,  does  al- 
ready assume  an  increase  for  histori- 
cally black  colleges  and  universities.  I 
will  look  carefully  at  this  matter 
which  you  have  called  to  my  attention, 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  accept  the  as- 
sumption in  the  House  resolution. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Sasser,  in 
a  colloquy  to  discuss  an  issue  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  Nation's 
small  business  community.  Specifical- 
ly, I  would  like  to  discuss  the  current 
funding  problems  facing  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  7(a)  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  The  SBA  7(a)  Pro- 
gram is  the  principal  guaranteed  lend- 
ing program  offered  by  SBA.  The  7(a) 
Program  provides  long-term  financing 
for  small  businesses  which  they  are 
unable  to  secure  from  most  other 
sources.  Commercial  banks  and  other 
lenders  will  make  short-term  loans  of 
a  year  or  two  to  qualified  small  busi- 
nesses, but  they  generally  do  not  make 
longer  term  loans  available.  The  7(a) 
program  fills  that  need.  Working 
through  commercial  banks  and  non- 
bank  lenders,  small  business  borrowers 
can  obtain  SBA-guaranteed  financing 
for  capital  investment  purposes  and 
other  long-term  needs. 

Mr.  President,  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
it  became  clear  that  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  the  appropriated  credit 
level  of  $2.4  billion  for  the  7(a)  Pro- 
gram would  be  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand  for  the  program.  SBA  region- 
al offices  began  to  ration  the  program 
and  a  substantial  backlog  developed. 
This  concerned  many  of  us  who  were 
glad  to  see  this  program  succeed  and 
benefit  the  small  business  sector. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  State, 
Justice,  the  Judiciary  and  Related 
Agencies  strongly  encouraged  the  ad- 
ministration  to   reprogram   appropri- 


ated credit  authority  from  other  SBA 
programs  to  7(a).  This  Senator  is 
pleased  to  inform  his  colleagues  that 
the  reprogramming  of  $200  million  to 
credit  authority  was  completed  recent- 
ly, thereby  giving  some  degree  of  relief 
of  this  important  program  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  I  hasten  to  add. 
however,  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  sis  to  whether  increasing  the 
appropriated  level  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
programming  will  meet  the  current 
fiscal  year  demands.  In  fact,  an  indus- 
try survey  which  is  based  on  historical 
trends  shows  that  even  with  this  extra 
$200  million,  this  program  may  experi- 
ence a  substantial  shortfall  before  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  SBA's  new  Adminis- 
trator, Susan  Engeleiter,  in  her  first 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
State,  Justice,  the  Judiciary  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  cited  adequate  funding 
for  this  program  as  one  of  her  inmiedi- 
ate  goals.  I  might  add  that  the  SBA 
supporters  welcome  Mrs.  Engeleiter's 
comments  at  the  hearing  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  affirmed  to  her  his  sup- 
port for  the  agency. 

The  industry  survey  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  projects  that  demand  for 
the  7(a)  Program  in  fiscal  year  1990 
will  exceed  $3.4  billion.  If  accurate, 
this  means  that  there  will  be  a  $500 
million  shortfall  above  the  fiscal  year 
1990  authorized  level  of  $2.9  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Tennessee,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  the  follow- 
ing question.  Although  the  Senate 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1990 
pending  before  us  freezes  the  Federal 
credit  budget  at  the  fiscal  year  1989 
level,  is  there  not  flexibility  for  ad- 
dressing concerns  such  as  the  one  I 
raise  in  this  colloquy  through  the  ap- 
propriations process? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
my  friend  that  he  is  accurate  in  his 
statement  regarding  the  flexibility.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee's  role  is  to  set  pa- 
rameters within  which  the  authorizing 
and  appropriations  committees  must 
stay.  There  is  flexibility  to  address 
pressing  needs. 

I  would  say.  however,  to  my  good 
friend  that  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee.  I 
recognize  the  value  of  the  7(a)  Pro- 
gram. I  know,  for  instance,  that  in 
Tennessee  the  7(a)  Program  has 
helped  many  of  my  constituents  in  the 
small  business  sector.  I  am  advised  by 
SBA  that  the  current  year  demand  in 
Tennessee  for  this  program  is  running 
substantially  ahead  of  last  fiscal  year. 
Specifically,  in  fiscal  year  1988,  $51.4 
million  in  7(a)  loans  were  made.  For 
the  current  fiscal  year,  $47.1  million  in 
7(a)  loans  have  already  been  made. 
Obviously,  these  numbers  indicate  a 
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significant  increase  in  demand  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  for  his  response.  I  might 
add  that  the  SBA  has  advised  this 
Senator  that  a  similar  situation  is  oc- 
curring in  Arkansas.  In  fiscsd  year 
1988,  $11.2  million  of  7(a)  loans  were 
made  in  Arkansas.  During  the  current 
fiscal  year,  $7.2  million  in  7(a)  loans 
have  already  been  made  in  my  State. 
What  concerns  me  even  more  is  the 
fact  that  historically  loan  closings 
under  the  7(a)  Program  increase 
toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
another  point  concerning  the  7(a)  Pro- 
gram. To  do  so  I  refer  to  another  in- 
dustry study  which  clearly  demon- 
strates the  positive  impact  the  7(a) 
Program  has  on  our  economy  and  for 
the  Federal  treasury.  Of  the  7(a)  bor- 
rowers surveyed  in  this  particular 
study.  Federal  and  State  taxes  paid  by 
these  firms  increased  by  rates  of  74.5 
percent  and  24.9  percent,  respectively. 
This  program  is  paying  for  itself.  I  rec- 
ognize that  our  budgeting  system  does 
not  specifically  take  this  into  account 
in  determining  the  cost  of  programs 
such  as  7(a),  but  facts  are  facts.  This 
kind  of  return  on  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars for  Federal  programs  should  be 
looked  at  carefully  when  determining 
which  programs  are  expanded  under 
the  current  budgetary  constraints  we 
face.  Further.  SBA  will  soon  be  com- 
pleting a  study  at  my  request,  which 
will  analyze  the  effect  of  7(a)  guaran- 
teed lending  on  specific  firms'  hiring 
and  tax  payments.  This  study  is  being 
done  with  IRS  data  and  should  be 
very  instructive. 

Mr.  President,  again.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  engage  my  colleague  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen].  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler], and  my  colleague  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  in  a  colloquy  con- 
cerning the  Medicare  budget. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  both  limiting 
the  size  of  the  Medicare  cut  and  in- 
cluding language  recommending  that, 
the  the  extent  possible,  further  reduc- 
tions not  be  directed  at  the  hospital 
portion  of  the  program.  In  my  own 
State  of  Illinois,  hospitals  of  all  types 
are  facing  serious  financial  difficulties 
because  of  the  cumulative  effects  of 
several  years  worth  of  cuts  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  hospitals 
will  lose  money  treating  Medicare  pa- 
tients next  year.  Nearly  half  will  incur 
deficits  of  10  percent  or  more,  and 
nearly  30  percent  will  incur  losses  of 
20  percent  of  more. 

All  hospitals— urban,  rural,  teaching, 
and     nonteaching— are     experiencing 


dangerously  low  Medicare  operating 
margins. 

Underfunding  Medicare  is  not  the 
way  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  or  to 
reduce  the  escalating  costs  of  health 
care  in  this  country. 

The  Medicare  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund  does  not  contribute  to  the 
Federal  deficit.  In  fact,  its  yearly  sur- 
pluses, which  are  being  accumulated 
as  a  reserve  in  order  to  finance  bene- 
fits into  the  21st  century,  are  actually 
used  to  reduce  the  deficit.  If  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare  surpluses  were 
not  counted  in  this  fashion,  the  deficit 
would  be  considerably  higher  than  it 
already  is. 

The  projected  increase  in  spending 
for  inpatient  hospital  care  is  largely 
due  to  factors  beyond  the  control  of 
hospitals.  7.9  percent  is  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  increased  costs  of  goods 
and  services— 4.7  percent— and  the 
growing  numbers  of  Medicare  benefici- 
aries using  the  system— 3.2  percent. 
Another  1  percent  is  due  to  the  in- 
creased complexity  of  Medicare  cases. 

The  problem  is  that  underfunding  of 
the  program  does  not  eliminate  the 
obligation  that  the  Nation's  hospitals 
have  to  continue  providing  services  to 
more  than  32  million  elderly  and  dis- 
abled. If  Medicare  payments  fail  to 
keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services  hospitals  must  purchase  in 
order  to  provide  needed  medical  care, 
as  it  has  during  the  past  6  years,  many 
more  hospitals  will  simply  be  forced  to 
either  curtail  services  or  to  close  their 
doors. 

Mr.  President.  42  Senators  and  237 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  have 
signed  onto  my  sense  of  the  Congress 
resolution  urging  that  we  step  back  for 
a  moment  and  assess  the  program 
before  we  make  any  further  cuts  in 
Medicare  hospital  payments. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  chair- 
man and  of  my  colleague  from  Texas 
during  negotiations  with  the  White 
House  to  reduce  the  Medicare  cut 
from  $5.2  billion  proposed  by  the 
President  to  $2.7  billion.  Under  the 
difficult  circumstances  facing  us.  this 
was  the  best  which  we  could  have 
hoped  to  achieve  this  year.  And  I  also 
appreciate  inclusion  of  favorable  lan- 
guage in  the  budget  resolution  which 
seeks  to  limit  the  future  impact  on 
hospitals. 

I  hope  that  next  year,  when  the 
GRH  target  is  $64  billion,  that  Medi- 
care does  not  once  again  become  a 
tempting  target  for  OMB  budget  cut- 
ters who  seem  comfortable  carrying 
out  the  tradition  of  year-to-year 
budget  driven  policy  decisions  regard- 
less of  the  effects  their  decisions  will 
have  on  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services  to  the  elderly. 

For  this  year,  perhaps  the  best  I 
could  hope  for,  and  all  I  seek  from  the 
Senators  from  Texas  and  West  Virgin- 
ia, is  some  assurance  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will,  in  keeping  with  the 


spirit  of  my  sense  of  the  Congress  res- 
olution, carefully  consider  the  implica- 
tions which  any  additional  deep  cuts 
in  payments  to  hospitals  might  have, 
especially  on  rural  hospitals  and  hos- 
pitals in  inner  cities. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Illinois.  Texas,  and  West 
Virginia  in  a  colloquy  on  the  subject  of 
Medicare  funding  in  the  fiscal  year 
1990  budget. 

I.  too.  wish  to  commend  the  leaders 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  for  their  ef- 
forts in  keeping  the  overall  Medicare 
cutback  a  modest  one.  Although  the 
proposed  $2.7  billion  cut  is  larger  than 
I  would  have  liked,  it  is  nevertheless 
far  better  than  the  $5  billion  reduc- 
tion originally  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Last  fall,  and  again  this  year,  I  had 
the  honor  of  joining  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  in  sponsoring 
a  resolution  calling  on  Congress  to 
make  no  further  cuts  in  Medicare  part 
A  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Backed  by  40  cosponsors  in  the  Senate 
and  240  in  the  House,  the  "Protect 
Medicare  90"  resolution  has  sent  a 
clear  message  that  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  halt  debilitating  cuts  in  Medi- 
care hospital  payments. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, as  well  as  to  his  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  that  the 
budget  resolution  before  us  today  is 
accompanied  by  strong  report  lan- 
guage recommending  relief  for  Ameri- 
ca's hospitals.  In  its  report,  the  Budget 
Committee  spells  out  its  view  that  "to 
the  extent  possible"  hospitals  should 
be  spared  additional  budget  cutbacks 
in  fiscal  year  1990. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
the  Finance  Committee  faces  an  unen- 
viable task  in  the  next  few  months. 
Cutting  $2.7  billion  from  the  Medicare 
Program  is  certainly  not  going  to  be 
easy.  Like  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
however,  I  urge  that  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  taJte  special  care 
to  observe  the  Budget  Committee's 
recommendation  that  the  hospital 
portion  of  the  program  be  spared  sig- 
nificant reductions. 

Although  the  6-year-old  prospective 
payment  system  [PPS]  has  successful- 
ly encouraged  greater  efficiency  in 
hospital  operations,  its  chronically  low 
payment  rates  have  begun  to  threaten 
the  ability  of  many  hospitals  to  pro- 
vide quality  care. 

Pressured  by  budgetary  constraints. 
Congress  has  consistently  failed  to 
update  prospective  payment  rates  to 
adequately  reflect  rapid  increases  in 
the  cost  of  hospital  goods  and  services. 
As  a  result,  Mr.  President,  Medicare 
rates  to  hospitals  are  now  rising  only 
about  half  as  fast  as  hospital  costs. 
Not  surprisingly,  recent  projections  in- 
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dicate  that  as  many  as  two-thirds  of 
America's  hospitals  will  operate  at  a 
loss  treating  Medicare  patients  next 
year. 

Mr.  President.  Medicare  part  A  is 
simply  in  no  position  to  absorb  a  sig- 
nificant cut  next  year.  Over  the  past 
several  years,  hospitals  have  done 
more  than  their  fair  share  in  contrib- 
uting to  deficit  reduction.  It  is  time,  it 
seems  to  me.  for  Congress  to  grant 
them  a  much-needed  furlough  from 
the  frontlines  of  the  budget  battle. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  appreciate 
your  remarks  and  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  all  of  the  hard  work  you 
have  done  in  an  area  of  great  impor- 
tance to  me.  I.  too,  was  very  disap- 
pointed with  the  Bush  budget  propos- 
al to  seek  over  $5  billion  in  Medicare 
savings. 

The  original  $5.2  billion  administra- 
tion proposal  would  have  been  devas- 
tating for  Medicare  beneficiaries.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Finance  Committee 
will  do  what  it  can  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  the  $2.7  billion  in  cuts  that 
we  are  unfortunately  left  with. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  their  comments  with 
regard  to  potential  reductions  in  pay- 
ments to  hospitals  under  Medicare.  I 
certainly  agree  that  hospitals— par- 
ticulau-ly  those  in  rural  areas  and  in 
inner  cities— are  facing  serious  finan- 
cial difficulties.  The  Prospective  Pay- 
ment Assessment  Commission  tells  us 
that  more  than  half  the  Nation's  hos- 
pitals are  losing  money  treating  Medi- 
care patients.  Let  me  assure  my  col- 
leagues that,  in  crafting  a  deficit  re- 
duction package  that  meets  the  terms 
of  this  resolution,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  will  do  everything  possible  to 
assure  that  access  to  health  care  for 
elderly  and  disabled  Medicare  benefici- 
aries is  not  compromised. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  realize  that  both  Sen- 
ators have  a  very  difficult  job  to  do 
and  I  appreciate  their  remarks. 

RORAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  excellent  efforts  on  behalf  of  rural 
development  as  part  of  the  1990 
budget  resolution  process.  I  would  also 
like  to  clarify  the  amount  of  funding 
available  for  rural  development  in  the 
budget  resolution.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  resolution  includes 
$300  million  in  budget  authority  and 
over  $100  million  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  This  level  assumes  that  all 
other  discretionary  programas  within 
the  agriculture  function  are  held  to  a 
1989  "hau-d  freeze"  level. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  appreciate  your  kind 
remarks  and  would  also  like  to  note 
that  Senators  Exon.  Sanford,  Conrad, 
and  PowLER  have  played  an  instru- 
mental role  in  the  Budget  Committee 
to  secure  additional  funding  for  rural 
development.  While,  the  1990  budget 
resolution  contains  no  specific  assump- 


tions concerning  the  allocation  of  dis- 
cretionary spending  increases,  you  are 
correct  that  $300  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  over  $100  million  in  out- 
lays would  be  available  for  rural  devel- 
opment if  all  other  programs  within 
function  350  are  held  to  1989  levels. 

FUNDING  POR  INDIAN  LAND  AND  WATER 
SETTLEMENTS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  about  funding  for  negotiat- 
ed land  and  water  settlements  with 
Indian  tribes.  The  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  dated 
March  8,  1989,  Included  a  request  that 
funding  for  such  settlements  be  allo- 
cated in  a  manner  that  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  other  Indian  programs. 
A  letter  dated  April  14,  1989,  to  the 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  from  members  of 
the  Senate  reinforced  that  request. 
Would  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  comment  on 
the  committee's  consideration  of  this 
Important  Issue? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  for  his  inquiry  on  this 
matter.  In  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions, we  concluded  that  the  Issue 
could  be  left  for  resolution  at  a  later 
point  In  the  process.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  Is  considering 
an  approach  which  would  accommo- 
date the  request  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  There  were  four  set- 
tlements enacted  last  year.  These  set- 
tlements dispose  of  the  legal  obliga- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government  resulting 
from  the  failure  of  the  Government, 
as  trustee,  to  protect  Indian  rights  and 
resources.  We  anticipate  additional 
settlements  will  be  enacted  In  this 
Congress.  Full  funding  of  last  year's 
three  water  settlements  and  one  land 
settlement  would  require  $86  million 
In  fiscal  year  1990.  In  addition,  the 
committee  expects  enactment  this 
year  of  the  Puyallup  land  claim  settle- 
ment In  the  State  of  Washington,  In- 
volving the  Port  of  Tacoma.  This 
would  require  an  additional  appropria- 
tion In  fiscal  year  1990  of  about  $77 
million.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man how  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  anticipates  that  these  funding 
needs  will  be  met. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
work  In  conference  to  assure  that  the 
conference  report  reflects  the  need  to 
fund  these  settlements  In  a  manner 
that  places  the  burden  on  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  rather  than  through  reduc- 
tions In  outlays  for  Indian  programs. 
As  we  reconcile  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  budget  resolu- 
tion, I  will  be  pleased  to  consult  with 
my  colleague  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  assistance. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
last  session  Congress  passed  and  the 


President  signed  H.R.  2642,  the  Colo- 
rado Ute  Indian  Water  Rights  Settle- 
ment Act.  That  act  facilitated  a  com- 
plex settlement  agreement  ending  a 
decade  of  litigation  of  Indian  water 
rights. 

The  settlement  agreement  was 
achieved  after  4  years  of  Intense  nego- 
tiations by  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  and 
the  Southern  Ute  Tribes  with  the 
States  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado, 
numerous  municipalities  and  conser- 
vancy districts  in  both  States,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  water  adjudicated  to  the  Ute  In- 
dians Is  to  be  stored  in  the  reservoir 
created  by  the  Animas-La  Plata 
project,  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Projects  Act 
of  1968.  Both  the  Cost  Sharing  Agree- 
ment negotiated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  legislative  language 
Implementing  that  agreement  as  part 
of  the  settlement  were  based  on  a  12- 
year  construction  cycle  for  the  project. 

Colorado  Is  poised  to  escrow  $30  mil- 
lion in  State  funds,  in  addition  to  cur- 
rently building  a  $6  million  pipeline  to 
Towaoc,  CO  to  supply  domestic  water 
to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Reservation. 
Colorado's  negotiated  monetary  com- 
mitment In  the  settlement  also  Is 
based  on  a  12-year  construction  cycle 
for  the  Anlmas-La  Plata  project. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  Includes  $3.7  million  for 
Anlmas-La  Plata,  with  an  Indication 
that  all  further  work  will  be  halted 
until  other  Western  water  projects  are 
completed.  This  definitely  Is  not  the 
Intent  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Projects  Act  of  1968  nor  of  the  Colora- 
do Ute  Indian  Water  Rights  Settle- 
ment Agreement  negotiated  by  Interi- 
or and  Justice  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress last  session. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  participated  In  good-faith  nego- 
tiations to  end  a  decade  of  Indian 
water  rights  litigation  costly  In  time, 
energy  and  money.  Interior's  budget 
should  reflect  the  funding  necessary 
to  meet  Interior's  commitments  in  the 
settlement.  To  meet  Its  obligation  of  a 
12-year  construction  cycle  of  the 
Anlmas-La  Plata  project  under  the  ne- 
gotiated settlement  with  fiscal  year 
1989  as  the  start.  $5.9  million  must  be 
budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
the  Importance  of  meeting  the  obliga- 
tions made  by  the  U.S.  Government  In 
the  water  rights  settlement  negotiated 
with  the  two  tribes.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  Congress  authorized  four  legisla- 
tive settlements  of  Indian  disputes, 
two  of  which  Involved  Indian  tribes  in 
California.  These  settlements  repre- 
sent the  disposition  of  legal  obliga- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Government  result- 
ing from  the  failure  of  the  Indians' 
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trustee  to  protect  and  develop  tribal 
resources.  Had  these  disputes  been  set- 
tled in  court  rather  than  being  re- 
solved legislatively,  the  entire  settle- 
ment award  would  have  been  paid  im- 
mediately and  off  budget  through  the 
Department  of  Justice's  Claims  and 
Judgments  Account. 

The  San  Luis  Rey  Indian  Water 
Rights  Settlement  Act  established  a 
trust  fund  for  economic  development 
of  Indian  lands  in  San  Diego  County. 
CA.  The  trust  fund  will  require  an  ap- 
propriation of  $30  million  plus  interest 
from  the  date  of  enactment  (Novem- 
ber 17,  1988).  The  administration's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1990,  however, 
includes  only  $5  million  for  this  settle- 
ment, of  which  $2.6  million  is  for  in- 
terest. 

The  Hoopa-Yurok  Settlement  Act 
partitioned  reservation  lands  between 
the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe  and  the  Yurok 
Indians  in  northern  California.  The 
act  established  a  settlement  fund  to 
include  escrow  moneys  derived  from 
the  joint  reservation,  accrued  income, 
and  a  $10  million  Federal  contribution. 
The  act  also  authorized  $5  million  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  within  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  Yurok  Reservation.  The 
administration  has  not  requested  any 
money  for  this  settlement  in  fiscal 
year  1990. 

I  understand  the  House  Budget 
Committee  under  function  450  has  ex- 
pressed its  intent  that  these  Indian 
settlements  be  funded  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  reduce  funding  for  other 
Indian  programs.  I  find  no  similar  lan- 
guage in  the  Senate  committee  report 
on  the  budget  resolution.  I  therefore 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  if  the  reso- 
lution before  us  assumes  funding  of 
these  important  Indian  settlements. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee  did  not  provide  a  separate 
budget  allocation  for  Indian  settle- 
ments. Functions  300  and  450  include 
funds  for  the  various  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  However, 
the  committee  did  not  state  any  as- 
sumptions in  its  report  as  to  how  BIA 
funds  would  be  allocated. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  These  Indian  set- 
tlements are  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  they  should  be 
borne  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole  rather 
than  being  imposed  on  Indian  peoples 
through  reductions  in  other  BIA  pro- 
grams. I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  if  he  would  con- 
sider adopting  the  House  approach 
and  report  language  in  conference. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  want  to  thank  Sena- 
tor CRANSTON  for  bringing  this  impor- 
tant issue  to  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  wish  to  join  Senator  Cranston  in 
asking  the  chadrman  to  address  this 
issue  in  conference. 

The  Ute  Mountain  Ute  and  South- 
em  Ute  Tribes  of  Colorado  find  them- 
selves in  a  similar  situation  to  the 


tribes  mentioned  by  Senator  Cran- 
ston. The  Colorado  Ute  Tribes  Water 
Rights  Settlement  Act  of  1988  settled 
similar  claims  by  these  tribes  against 
the  United  States. 

The  administration  encouraged  this 
settlement— the  Department  of  Justice 
negotiated  it.  The  Congress  put  that 
settlement  into  law  and  authorized  the 
economic  development  funds  that  are 
a  key  part  of  the  settlement  agree- 
ment. The  agreement  and  the  act  are 
perfectly  clear— they  call  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  a  total  of 
$49.5  million  into  the  two  tribes'  devel- 
opment funds,  over  3  years,  and  speci- 
fies the  amount  to  be  paid  in  each 
yesu". 

Had  the  tribes  gone  through  the 
courts  to  get  their  claims  against  the 
United  States,  they  would  have  re- 
ceived the  full  amount  of  damages  im- 
mediately from  the  Department  of 
Justice's  Claims  and  Judgments  Ac- 
count. If  we  penalize  these  tribes  for 
their  good-faith  effort  to  reach  a  nego- 
tiated settlement,  we  are  risking  the 
viability  not  only  in  these  two  settle- 
ments—which by  their  terms  will  dis- 
solve if  not  fully  funded— but  of  all 
future  Indian  natural  resources  settle- 
ments. 

The  President's  budget  contemplates 
funding  these  settlements  through  the 
functions  pertaining  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  but  does  not  provide 
the  funds  needed  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions. I  too,  want  to  support  funding 
these  payments  in  a  manner  that  does 
not  reduce  funding  for  other  Indian 
programs,  and  I  join  in  asking  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
take  up  this  issue  in  conference. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Cranston,  concerning  the 
funding  of  legislated  settlements  re- 
solving Indian  disputes. 

Last  year  Congress  enacted  the  Salt 
River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Commu- 
nity Water  Rights  Settlement  Act. 
This  legislation  is  critical  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  economic  well-being  of 
that  Indian  community  as  well  as  the 
continued  economic  growth  of  the 
Phoenix  metropolitan  area  in  the 
State  of  Arizona.  The  community  had 
asserted  its  water  rights  claims  in 
cases  before  Federal  and  State  courts. 
Recognizing  the  potential  impacts,  the 
non-Federal  participants  in  this  his- 
toric settlement  agreed  to  transfer, 
without  charge,  rights  to  approximate- 
ly 47,000  acre-feet  of  surface  water,  to 
restructure  longstanding  water  use  ar- 
rangements, incur  great  and  continu- 
ing expense  in  obtaining  substitute 
water  supplies,  and  to  contributing 
money  in  order  to  settle  all  of  the 
water  rights  of  the  community,  its 
members  and  allottees. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  facili- 
tate the  performance  of  the  settle- 
ment agreement  by  authorizing  the 


necessary  funding  and  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  under- 
take the  steps  required  to  effect  the 
settlement. 

In  the  settlements  enacted  into  law 
last  year,  there  are  schedules  for  each 
of  the  participants,  including  Federal, 
to  meet  its  obligations.  The  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Water  Rights 
Settlements  Act  requires  a  Federal  ob- 
ligation of  $47  million  which  is  to  be 
fully  funded  by  December  31,  1991, 
two  funding  cycles  from  now.  If  the 
agreement  is  not  fully  funded  by  this 
date,  the  settlement  will  dissolve  and 
the  dispute  will  likely  return  to  the 
courts.  Litigation  is  costly,  time  con- 
suming, uncertain  in  outcome,  and 
once  decided,  can  displace  existing 
water  use  and  provide  only  paper 
rights,  not  "wet  water."  The  prolonged 
uncertainty  clouds  the  validity  of 
water  rights  for  Indians  and  non-Indi- 
ans alike.  This  forestalls  investments 
based  on  the  availability  of,  and  rights 
to  water,  thus  hurting  tribes,  business- 
es. States  and  the  Nation. 

"Throughout  the  West  there  remain 
many  outstanding  Indian  water  rights 
disputes  pending,  several  of  which 
could  be  resolved  in  the  near  future. 
However,  the  underfunding  of  the  re- 
cently completed  negotiated  settle- 
ments is  causing  the  non-Federal  par- 
ticipants in  these  negotiations  to  ques- 
tion the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  meet  its  obligations.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  remember  that  these  nego- 
tiated settlements  save  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer money  in  the  long  run  because 
reaching  out-of-court  agreements  ulti- 
mately reduces  the  United  States' 
legal  exposure. 

I  support  my  friend  from  California 
in  requesting  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
adopt  the  House  language  in  confer- 
ence that  these  settlements  be  funded 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  not  impact 
other  Indian  programs. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  consider- 
ation of  this  request. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senator  from  California, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  will  see  what 
we  can  do  to  resolve  this  matter  in 
conference. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  willingness  to  consider 
this  matter  again  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  about  funding  for 
negotiated  land  suid  water  settlements 
with  Indian  tribes.  The  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  dated 
March  8,  1989,  included  a  request  that 
funding  for  such  settlements  be  allo- 
cated in  a  maimer  that  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  other  Indian  programs. 
A  letter  dated  April  14,  1989,  to  the 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
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Budget  Committee  from  Members  of 
the  Senate  reinforced  that  request. 
Would  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee 
comment  on  the  committee's  consider- 
ation of  this  Important  issue? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thauik  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  for  his  inquiry  on 
this  matter.  In  the  committee's  delib- 
erations, we  concluded  that  the  issue 
could  be  left  for  resolution  at  a  later 
point  in  the  process.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  is  considering 
an  approach  which  would  accommo- 
date the  request  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  There  were  four  set- 
tlements enacted  last  year.  One  of 
these  Involves  water  rights  in  the 
State  of  Arizona.  These  settlements 
dispose  of  the  legal  obligation  of  the 
XJJS.  Government  resulting  from  the 
failure  of  the  Government,  as  trustee, 
to  protect  Indian  rights  and  resources. 
We  anticipate  additional  settlements 
will  be  enacted  in  this  Congress.  Pull 
funding  of  last  year's  three  water  set- 
tlements and  one  land  settlement 
would  require  $86  million  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  In  addition,  the  committee  ex- 
pects enactment  this  year  of  the  Puy- 
allup  land  claim  settlement  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  involving  the 
Port  of  Tacoma.  This  would  require  an 
additional  appropriation  in  fiscal  year 
1990  of  about  $77  million.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  ranking  member  how  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  anticipates 
that  these  funding  needs  will  be  met. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  work  in  conference  to  assure  that 
the  conference  report  reflects  the 
need  to  fund  these  settlements  in  a 
ouuiner  that  places  the  burden  on  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
through  reductions  in  outlays  for 
Indian  programs.  As  we  reconcile  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and 
Senate  budget  resolution.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  consult  with  my  colleague 
from  Arizona. 

Bdr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  assistance. 

Mr.  DOBCENICI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  have  raised  questions  about  the 
effect  of  the  report  language  on  Medi- 
care changes  In  connection  with  the 
committee's  proposed  budget  resolu- 
tion. Is  it  your  imderstanding  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  will  deter- 
mine the  mix  of  changes  from  any- 
where within  their  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes.  As  is  always  the 
case,  an  authorizing  committee  is  free 
to  make  Its  own  choices  and  select 
whatever  policy  options  it  desires,  as 
long  as  overall  reconciliation  deficit  re- 
duction Instructions  are  met. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  an  issue  of  con- 
cern to  the  Pirumce  Committee.  The 
Senate  version  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion calls  for  the  Finance  Committee 
to  make  reductions  of  $2.8  billion  in 


outlays.  Pursuant  to  negotiations  with 
the  administration,  the  committee 
report  language  indicates  that  $2.7  bil- 
lion of  this  amount  should  come  from 
the  Medicare  Program.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  budget  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee requires  $2.3  billion  in  outlay  re- 
duction from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  is  also  assumed  to 
be  coming  from  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram, and  an  additional  $0.4  billion  in 
unspecified  deficit  reduction.  I  assume 
that  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  will 
not  ask  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Senate  to  seek 
deeper  cuts  in  the  Medicare  Program 
than  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
expected  to  achieve.  I  therefore  hope 
that  the  Budget  Committee  chairman 
can  give  me  his  assurance  that  he  will 
do  all  that  he  can  to  develop  a  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion which  provides  identical  outlay 
reduction  reconciliation  instructions 
for  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  can  assure  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  that  I 
will  work  in  the  conference  to  estab- 
lish reconciliation  instructions  to  the 
Senate  and  House  that  assume  the 
same  level  of  savings  with  respect  to 
the  Medicare  Program.  We  want  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
committees  of  jurisdiction  to  all  be 
working  from  the  same  blueprint. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  budget  resolution  to  provide  $200 
million  in  fiscal  year  1990  for  Medicaid 
expansions  and  considerably  higher 
levels  in  the  outyears.  But  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  measure  may  be 
able  to  be  accommodated  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

I  would  like  to  engage  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  Mr.  Sasser. 
in  a  colloquy  about  funding  for  Medic- 
aid in  the  budget.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  budget  resolution  does 
not  expressly  provide  funding  to 
enable  the  Finance  Committee  to 
expand  Medicaid  coverage  for  preg- 
nant women.  Infants,  and  young  chil- 
dren. While  I  appreciate  the  actions  of 
the  committee  in  setting  up  a  reserve 
fund  for  Medicaid.  I  had  hoped  that 
additional  funding  would  be  expressly 
provided,  as  In  the  House  version  of 
the  budget  resolution.  I  had  also 
hoped  that  sufficient  funding  would 
be  provided  in  the  outyears  for  Medic- 
aid expansions. 

I  would  hope  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  could  provide 
some  assurances  that  funding  for 
these  vital  expansions  over  the  next  3 
years  will  be  provided  by  the  confer- 
ees. 

Mr.  SASSER.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  resolution  as  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee  does  contain  lan- 
guage  regarding   Medicaid.  The   lan- 


guage specifies  that  should  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  report  legislation  ex- 
panding Medicaid  benefits,  the  budget 
resolution  will  be  adjusted  to  accom- 
modate that  legislation,  as  long  as  the 
total  legislative  package  does  not  in- 
crease the  budget  deficit. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  I 
think  that  language  is  a  good  signal 
from  the  Budget  Committee  that  we 
agree  that  action  to  meet  the  health 
care  needs  of  low-Income  women  and 
children,  as  well  as  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled, is  a  high  priority  this  year.  It 
says  that  we  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  some  Medicaid  expansion  this  year. 
I,  for  one.  do  endorse  that  and  I  hope 
that  will  be  the  final  outcome. 

The  House  budget  resolution  has  ap- 
proached this  issue  in  a  little  different 
way.  The  House  budget  resolution 
emerged  from  committee  with  a  specif- 
ic amount,  $200  million,  set  aside  for 
Medicaid  expansions  in  1990. 

Let  me  assure  the  Senator  that  my 
main  concern  will  be  that  we  are  able 
to  take  some  important  Medicaid  steps 
this  year.  I  would  like  to  see  a  specific 
Medicaid  assumption  in  the  final 
budget  resolution,  and  although  I 
cannot  make  any  promises  now,  let  me 
say  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  argue  for 
that  position  in  conference. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  for  Families  and  the  Unin- 
sured, which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Medicaid  Program.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  several  Medicaid  initia- 
tives are  currently  under  consideration 
that  would  help  the  most  needy  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  These  proposals 
would  improve  coverage  for  low- 
income  pregnant  women  and  infants, 
children,  and  disabled  and  elderly  per- 
sons. I  understand  there  is  $200  mil- 
lion specified  in  the  House  budget  res- 
olution to  implement  these  important 
changes  beglimlng  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
I  was  disappointed  that  similar  lan- 
guage was  not  adopted  in  the  Senate.  I 
know  the  chairman  shares  my  concern 
for  this  program  and  hope  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  in  conference. 

HrrMPHREY-HAWKINS  ACT 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
goals  and  priorities  are  reflected  in  vir- 
tually every  budget  decision,  and  the 
budget  debate  should  therefore  reach 
beyond  the  urgent  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  coming  fiscal  year  to 
these  more  fundamental  questions.  In 
1978  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act 
amended  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  to 
assure  that  such  consideration  would 
take  place.  That  act  was  named  for  its 
principal  sponsors:  In  the  Senate,  our 
late  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and  in  the 
House  Congressman  Augustus  YLkvi- 
KiNS,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 
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Never  has  the  longer  term  perspec- 
tive called  for  in  the  Humphrey-Haw- 
kins Act  been  more  important  than  it 
is  today.  We  must  look  beyond  the  re- 
assurances of  the  moment  to  ascertain 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  headed. 
The  critical  question  is  whether  we  are 
moving  along  a  path  of  steady  and  sus- 
tainable economic  growth  on  which 
our  standard  of  living,  our  strength  as 
a  nation,  and  our  traditional  American 
promise  of  opportunity  all  depend. 

In  recent  years  the  economic  envi- 
ronment has  changed  profoundly,  and 
is  today  different  from  any  we  have 
experienced  in  the  past.  Over  the  past 
decade,  we  have  created  unprecedent- 
ed imbalances— in  the  budget,  in  inter- 
national trade,  in  the  accumulation  of 
both  domestic  and  international  debt. 

Many  of  these  weaknesses  stem  from 
past  policy  errors  which  have  been 
only  partially  corrected.  Despite 
recent  small  improvements,  the  United 
States  still  runs  a  huge  trade  deficit. 
This  descent  into  deficit  was  acceler- 
ated dramatically  during  the  1980's  by 
policies  which  largely  ignored  the  root 
causes  of  our  trade  deterioration— mis- 
aligned exchange  rates,  domestic  mac- 
roeconomic  imbalances,  foreign  limits 
on  market  access,  and  deteriorating 
competitiveness  among  American  in- 
dustries. 

Subsequent  reversals  of  some  of 
these  policies— particularly  misaligned 
exchange  rates— led  in  1986  and  1987 
to  a  decline  in  the  dollar  and  a  tempo- 
rary boom  in  exports.  This  boom  ap- 
pears to  have  stalled  after  the  middle 
of  1988,  while  imports  have  continued 
to  trend  upward.  Extrapolating  the 
trends  of  the  past  9  months  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  present  course 
will  produce  little  further  reduction  in 
our  trade  deficit  over  the  next  decade. 

The  continuation  of  large  merchan- 
dise trade  deficits  is  of  particular  con- 
cern for  the  future  because  past  defi- 
cits have  undermined  our  former 
status  as  a  creditor  country.  In  recent 
years,  the  United  States  has  experi- 
enced an  historically  unprecedented— 
and  still  continuing— slide  from  credi- 
tor to  debtor  nation.  Our  substantial 
and  growing  net  interest  payments  to 
foreign  investors  now  must  be  added 
to  our  merchandise  trade  deficit  to  de- 
termine how  much  we  must  borrow 
from  abroad  each  year.  Each  year's 
new  borrowings  add  to  our  external 
debt  obligations,  creating  a  burden- 
some legacy  of  debt  which  we  pass  on 
to  the  next  generation. 

This  legacy  not  only  undermines 
future  prosperity— through  large  in- 
terest payments  to  our  international 
creditors— it  also  weakens  our  interna- 
tional influence  and  provides  a  ser- 
ioius  element  of  instability  in  the  eco- 
nomic outlook.  Our  continued  depend- 
ence on  large  foreign  borrowings 
makes  our  interest  rates  vulnerable  to 
the  decisions  of  foreign  investors  and 


threatens  the  stability  of  the  dollar  on 
foreign  exchange  markets. 

We  also  confront  a  worrisome  accu- 
mulation of  debt  in  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. Highly  leveraged  corporations 
are  much  more  vulnerable  to  an  eco- 
nomic slowdown  than  those  more  pru- 
dently capitalized,  and  a  vulnerable 
corporate  sector  increases  the  already 
serious  concern  about  the  state  of  our 
financial  institutions.  Sweeping  de- 
regulation of  capital  markets  in  the 
1980's  has  led  to  massive  failures  in 
the  savings  and  loan  industry— and 
there  are  serious  grounds  for  concern 
that  excessive  debt  accimiulation  may 
be  laying  the  groundwork  for  other  fi- 
nancial crises  in  the  years  ahead. 

One  such  crisis  is  clearly  upon  us,  in 
the  form  of  Third  World  debt.  The 
failure  of  existing  international  debt 
policy  to  resolve  the  conflicts  which 
are  undermining  fragile  democratic 
governments  in  the  debtor  countries; 
even  those  countries  which  have  made 
major  strides  in  economic  policy 
reform  have  not  seen  their  efforts  re- 
warded by  improved  flows  of  funds 
from  their  creditors.  Secretary  Brady's 
recent  endorsement  of  debt  reduction 
represents  a  constructive  step  toward 
facing  the  problem,  but  it  will  mean 
little  if  we  do  not  now  move  to  design 
and  implement  a  responsible  debt  re- 
duction program. 

On  the  domestic  front,  policy  over 
the  past  decade  has  clearly  failed  to 
maintain  adequate  funding  for  hous- 
ing, education,  infrastructure,  re- 
search, environmental  quality,  and  a 
number  of  other  critical  public  invest- 
ments. These  investment  deficits  are 
catching  up  with  us,  and  are  threaten- 
ing the  future  strength  and  vigor  of 
the  economy. 

The  present  recovery  has  been  long 
lived,  but  longevity  is  of  limited  use- 
fulness in  gauging  success.  Income  has 
grown  more  slowly  in  the  1980's  than 
in  previous  periods.  Further,  it  has 
been  distributed  far  more  inequitably, 
resulting  in  an  undermining  of  the 
middle  class.  Net  investment  has  also 
grown  more  slowly  than  in  the  past, 
creating  capacity  constraints  in  many 
industries  and  contributing  to  our  dis- 
appointing performance  in  productivi- 
ty. Inflation  was  tamed  early  in  the 
decade,  but  at  the  price  of  the  deepest 
downturn  since  the  Great  Depression. 
Recent  signs  of  renewed  inflation  sug- 
gest that  the  substantial  sacrifice 
made  by  American  workers  during  the 
1981-82  recession  may  not  have  pro- 
duced a  lasting  victory  against  this 
problem. 

These  economic  problems  are  com- 
plex. They  can  only  be  resolved  over 
time.  But  they  clearly  require  our  at- 
tention if  we  are  to  assure  the  health 
and  vitality  of  our  economy,  and 
therefore  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  keep 
them  in  mind  over  the  course  of  this 
debate.  We  do  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren a  great  disservice  if  we  fail  to  rec- 


ognize these  problems  and  take  steps 
to  correct  them. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  again  join  those  who  wish 
to  remind  us  of  the  importance  of  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  and  the  need 
to  debate  economic  goals  and  policies. 
I  commend  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee— the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland— for  ar- 
ranging this  colloquy.  I  will  again 
direct  my  remarks  to  our  employment 
goals  and  the  need  to  maintain  full 
employment. 

The  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act,  and  its 
predecessor  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
serve  as  important  reminders  of  the 
need  to  promote  economic  growth  and 
full  employment.  Dr.  Michael  Boskin, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  has  appropriate- 
ly observed  that  to  combat  inflation 
we  must  be  ever  on  guard  to  keep  the 
inflation  genie  in  the  bottle.  We  all 
know  that  double  digit  inflation  of  the 
late  1970's  and  early  1980's  resulted  in 
wrenching  adjustments  including,  in 
1981-82,  the  steepest  recession  since 
the  Great  Depression. 

Similarly,  based  on  the  historical 
record  we  must  not  let  the  unemploy- 
ment genie  out  of  the  bottle.  After 
achieving  full  employment  in  the  late 
1960's  we  let  the  unemployment  genie 
out  of  the  bottle  in  1970  and  we  have 
not  yet  fully  recovered.  The  record 
with  respect  to  unemployment  during 
the  past  20  years  is  indeed  startling. 

Between  1969  and  1971  the  civilian 
unemployment  rate  increased  from  3.5 
to  5.9  percent. 

Between  1971  and  1973  the  unem- 
ployment rate  decreased  from  5.9  to 
4.9  percent. 

Between  1973  and  1975  the  unem- 
ployment rate  increased  from  4.9  to 
8.5  percent. 

Between  1975  and  1979  the  unem- 
ployment rate  decreased  from  8.5  to 
5.8  percent. 

Between  1979  and  1982  the  unem- 
ployment rate  increased  from  5.8  to 
9.7  percent. 

Between  1982  and  1988  the  unem- 
ployment rate  decreased  from  9.7  to 
5.5  percent. 

Prom  this  historical  record  several 
facts  emerge. 

First,  despite  the  current  long  ex- 
pansion we  have  still  not  reached  un- 
employment rates  of  4  percent.  In 
March  1989  the  civilian  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  5  percent. 

Second,  at  no  time  during  this  20- 
year  period  did  we  achieve  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  4  percent  after  we  let 
the  unemployment  genie  out  of  the 
bottle. 

Third,  periods  of  expansion  were 
generally  short  lived  and  weak  so  that 
the  unemployment  rate  at  the  end  of 
the  expansion  was  always  higher— 
except  for  the  current  expansion— 
than  the  unemployment  rate  at  the 
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end  of  the   previous  expansion— 3.5, 
4.9.  5.8. 

Fourth,  with  a  higher  starting  point, 
and  often  a  more  severe  recession,  the 
peaks  of  the  unemployment  rate  got 
higher  and  higher— 5.9.  8.5.  9.7. 

Now  we  can  debate  the  effects  of  de- 
mographics—the entry  of  the  baby 
boom  generation  into  the  labor  force 
and  subsequent  adjustments  as  they 
reached  their  prime  working  years— 
but  the  message  is  clear:  Keep  the  un- 
employment genie  in  the  bottle. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  debate  the 
budget  resolution  we  should  continue 
to  focus  on  those  programs  that  will 
increase  productivity  and  output  and 
help  keep  the  unemployment  genie  in 
the  bottle;  we  must  promote  invest- 
ment in  human  and  physical  resources 
of  our  Nation.  We  must  face  up  to  the 
need  to  expand  savings,  improve  pro- 
ductivity, reestablish  American  pre- 
eminence In  education,  restore  our  in- 
frastructure—and that  means  we  must 
move  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  we  should 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  debate 
economic  goals  by  focusing  on  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Act.  And  we  must  never  forget  that 
economic  policy  is  a  means  to  this 
end— a  fully  employed  economy  with 
stable  prices  and  rising  standards  of 
living  and  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  hallmark  of  our  economic 
policy— the  standard  for  measuring 
our  success  is  how  will  we  deliver  on 
that  goal  of  American  economic 
policy. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  certainly  one  of  those  who  has  had 
strong  reservations  about  supporting 
this  budget  agreement.  As  with  any 
other  budget  we  have  passed  over  the 
last  8  years,  there's  a  degree  of  good 
and  bad  news. 

The  good  news  is  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  struck  up  a  working  rela- 
tionship with  Congress,  thus  avoiding 
stasis. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  deficit  de- 
lemma  we  are  facing  is  a  long-term 
problem.  It  therefore  requires  a  long- 
term  working  relationship  between  the 
two  branches  of  Government.  In  my 
view,  the  tradeoff  for  getting  started 
on  the  long  road  to  a  balanced  budget 
this  year  is  an  absence  of  the  kinds  of 
tough  decisions  that  will  surely  have 
to  be  made  up  for  next  year  and  in  the 
years  ahead. 

If  that  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay 
this  year  to  put  this  initial  step  behind 
us,  then  I  am  willing  to  pay  that  price. 
And  despite  the  tradeoff,  this  budget 
still  meets  the  Gramm-Rudman 
target,  at  least  in  the  first  year. 

Now  having  said  that.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  I 
am  not  by  any  means  going  down  this 
road  with  blinders  on.  Nor  am  I  unwit- 
ting about  the  pitfalls  ahead.  I  am  still 
frustrated  over  how  few  real  long-term 
savings  are  accomplished  in  this  pack- 


age. That's  the  bad  news  about  this 
budget.  Yes,  it  meets  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
But  it  is  the  years  beyond  1990  that 
we  should  be  concerned  about. 

It  seems  to  be  an  unfortunate  fact  of 
life  that  whenever  we  negotiate  agree- 
ments between  the  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, instead  of  deficit  reduction, 
everyone  gets  a  little  bit  more.  And  we 
end  up  with  rosy  numbers  covering  up 
a  larger  deficit  than  we  should  be  sup- 
porting. In  that  context,  sometimes 
consensus  comes  at  the  expense  of 
making  tough  choices  right  away. 

In  many  ways,  this  budget  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  Rose  Garden  budget  we 
passed  back  in  1984.  We  opted  for  that 
budget  over  the  KGB  plan  which  had 
twice  as  much  savings,  and  it  was  real, 
long-term  savings. 

The  savings  in  the  Rose  Garden 
budget  were  greatly  exaggerated.  And 
we  didn't  get  deficit  reduction— in  fact, 
we  actually  got  a  deficit  increase  of 
$31  billion.  The  projected  deficit  in 
that  plan  was  $181  billion  for  1985.  but 
the  actual  deficit  for  1985  was  $212  bil- 
lion. That  is  what  precipitated  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law.  If  it  were  not  for 
that  law,  and  the  shotgun  it  keeps 
behind  the  door,  I  probably  would  not 
be  supporting  this  budget. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  we  hopefully 
have  learned  from  the  1984  Rose 
Garden  budget,  it's  that  a  single  year 
of  neglect  can  be  a  dangerous  thing. 
Hopefully,  we  are  not  making  another 
$31  billion  mistake  in  passing  this 
budget.  If  we  do,  it  would  most  likely 
mean  a  large  tax  increase,  inflating 
the  Gramm-Rudman  targets,  or  both 
for  1991  and  beyond.  And  in  that  envi- 
ronment, I  am  wondering  why  we  are 
putting  another  $3.6  billion  wedge  into 
1991  for  discretionary  spending,  which 
will  only  compound  the  difficulty  in 
those  out  years. 

Some  skeptics  might  call  this  budget 
Rose  Garden  II.  Yes,  the  savings 
might  be  greatly  exaggerated,  as  they 
usually  are.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween Rose  Garden  I  and  this  budget 
is  there  was  no  Gramm-Rudman  shot- 
gim  behind  the  door  in  1984.  If  the 
savings  are  exaggerated,  we  will  be 
facing  a  sequester  later  this  year.  If  so, 
the  tough  choices  we  avoided  in  this 
budget  will  surely  be  back  on  the 
table. 

In  passing  this  agreement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  it  is  not  lost  on  this  body 
and  this  administration  that  our  job 
next  year  will  be  enormously  difficult. 
We  are  not  out  of  the  woods,  yet.  In 
fact,  we  are  lost  in  the  woods.  And  to 
get  out  is  going  to  take  some  dramatic 
changes  in  our  course. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  reluctant  support  for  the  fiscal 
year  1990  budget  resolution.  We  have 
done  the  minimum  required  to  get  by 
and  avoid  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  sequester,  but  we  have  missed  an 
opportunity  to  exert  strong  leadership 


on  the  No.  1  problem  facing  the  coun- 
try today. 

E>espite  this  missed  opportunity, 
there  is  more  cause  for  optimism  this 
year  than  in  any  of  the  recent  budget 
debates.  Congress  and  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration have  started  off  on  a 
positive  note.  The  partisan  bickering 
that  has  chtu-acterized  the  budget  de- 
bates of  the  1980's  has  been  avoided. 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
agreed  that  certain  priority  programs 
need  increased  Federal  commitments. 
More  importantly.  Congress  and  the 
administration  have  agreed  to  keep  ne- 
gotating  on  future  budgets. 

It  is  importjuit  that  Congress  and 
the  American  people  recognize  this 
agreement  for  what  it  is.  It  is  merely  a 
tentative  step  on  a  long  path.  The 
tough  choices  remain  ahead. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  budget  agree- 
ment signals  a  new,  productive  rela- 
tionship between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  when  it  comes  to  the 
budget.  However,  as  I  have  learned 
from  many  years  in  Congress,  old 
habits  die  hard.  One  old  habit  that  is 
alive  and  well  in  this  budget  is  rosy 
scenario. 

The  first  thing  one  notices  when  re- 
viewing this  budget  is  the  $20  billion 
reduction  in  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  deficit  projection  due  to  an  "ad- 
justment for  estimating  differences." 
Almost  $10  billion  of  this  discrepancy 
is  due  to  interest  rate  projections. 
Short-term  interest  rates  that  are  cur- 
rently running  slightly  more  than  9 
percent  are  expected  to  drop  to  an  av- 
erage of  5.5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

We  all  know  this  is  unrealistic.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  offered  no 
hints  that  a  loosening  of  monetary 
policy  is  forthcoming.  Ironically,  a 
meaningful  deficit  reduction  plan 
could  have  exerted  downward  pressure 
on  interest  rates,  but  this  budget  is 
likely  to  discourage  a  drop  in  interest 
rates. 

As  I  reviewed  the  budget  agreement, 
I  stniggled  to  find  substantive  spend- 
ing cuts.  There  are  a  few.  Defense  out- 
lays would  be  reduced  $4.2  billion 
below  the  level  needed  to  meet  infla- 
tion. Medicare  spending  would  be  re- 
duced $2.7  below  where  it  would  have 
been  without  changes  in  law.  However, 
a  significant  part  of  this  Medicare  sav- 
ings is  achieved  merely  by  extending 
expiring  provisions. 

Agriculture  would  be  required  to 
contribute  $1.9  billion,  but  asset  sales 
could  be  used  to  meet  much  of  these 
savings.  And  we  continue  the  practice 
of  cutting  agriculture  by  spending 
money  this  year  instead  of  next,  there- 
by adding  to  the  1989  deficit  instead  of 
the  1990  deficit. 

Consistent  with  past  practice,  we 
would  achieve  $500  million  in  new  rev- 
enues from  "IRS  compliance."  Much 
of  the  remaining  savings  through  the 
reconciliation      process      would      be 
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achieved  through  the  sale  of  loan 
portfolios  and  other  assets,  even 
though  these  were  not  allowed  under 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  scoring 
system. 

Domestic  discretionary  spending 
would  be  reduced  by  $300  million.  Yet 
this  savings  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  estimated  $400  million  cost  of 
the  Federal  pay  raise  for  civil  serv- 
ants—not judges  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

FEDERAL  BUDGET,  1980-90 
[In  billions  ol  cunent  do*lati| 


Unified 
budget 


Ott'bodgel 
tiusl  lunds 


Actual 
deficit 


^"^^ „.  -73.8  -11           -7 

981     Z; -7M  -5.0           -73.9 

98  :..Z:. -127.9  -7.9  -1200 

1983., - -207.8  +  -2080 

1984: _, -..  -185.3  +3  -185.6 

985:  1_ ™ -212.2  +94  -2216 

OK                            _  -221.2  +16  7  -237  9 

987::z::::::z:::    -149.7     +19.6     -1593 

988::" _  -155.1  +38.8  -93.9 

1989  estimate.;. ....-  • -1660  +56  0  '-222.0 

1990(01118) '-994  +68.8  '-1682 

1990.       .' '-120.0  +688  '-1888 

'  Tlie  1989  estimate  assumes  passage  ol  the  pending  supptemenlal 
appropriatMs  bill  The  1990  C80  estimate  uses  more  realistic  economic 
assumptions  i*e)»  to  be  issued  by  llie  Congiesswial  Budget  OHice  |C801 
dunng  tbe  August  midsesswi  review. 

As  the  above  table  indicates,  the  uni- 
fied budget  deficit  has  been  reduced 
$55  billion  between  the  1986  peak  and 
1989,  from  $221  billion  to  $166  billion. 
The  deficit  will  drop  another  $67  bil- 
lion between  1989  and  1990,  to  $99.4 
billion,  if  the  OMB  numbers  are  accu- 
rate. Even  under  the  CEO  estimate, 
the  deficit  will  fall  by  over  $45  billion, 
to  $120  billion,  between  this  year  and 
next. 

These  deficit  reduction  figures 
would  be  impressive  if  they  were  not 
masking  the  true  deficit  problem. 
Trust  fund  revenues— Social  Security, 
Medicare,  aviation  and  highway— con- 
tinue to  accumulate  unspent.  These 
trust  fund  balances  make  the  deficit 
look  smaller  on  paper,  yet  by  law  the 
trust  funds  cannot  be  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  they  are  intended. 
The  true,  on-budget  deficit  for  this 
fiscal  year  could  top  $220  billion,  the 
second  highest  on  record  and  only  $17 
billion  lower  than  the  peak  year.  1986, 
when  the  unified  deficit  was  $221  bil- 
lion and  Congress  became  sufficiently 
concerned  to  pass  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  on-budget 
deficit  has  been  creeping  up  even  as 
we  have  taken  credit  for  reducing  the 
unified  budget  deficit.  The  on-budget 
deficit  has  increased  by  over  $50  bil- 
lion between  1987  and  1989. 

The  origin  of  this  disturbing  trend 
dates  back  to  1981,  when  Congress 
passed  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act.  This  legislation  reduced  the  per- 
sonal and  corporate  income  taxes 
which  provide  over  90  percent  of  the 
Federal  revenues  used  for  all  programs 
except  those  with  dedicated  trust 
funds. 


In  1982  Congress  authorized  a  5- 
cent-per-gallon  increase  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax,  with  revenues  dedicated 
to  highway  programs.  Soon  thereafter, 
in  1983,  the  bipartisan  Social  Security 
rescue  package  increased  payroll 
taxes. 

The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984, 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  and  sev- 
eral small  revenue  measures  undid 
many  of  the  excesses  of  the  1981  tax 
cut.  However,  the  net  effect  of  the  tax 
changes  of  the  1980's  has  been  an  ero- 
sion in  the  funding  base  for  the  bulk 
of  Goverrunent  programs  and  a  simul- 
taneous increase  in  the  funding  base 
for  programs  with  dedicated  trust 
funds. 

As  Congress  and  the  American 
people  confront  the  deficit,  we  need  an 
honest  analysis  of  the  true  Federal 
budget  program.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  American  people  do  not  realize  the 
true  size  of  the  deficit.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  give  the  American 
people  the  impression  that  the  deficit 
can  be  reduced  painlessly,  without 
spending  cuts  and  without  tax  in- 
creases. To  do  so  would  be  irresponsi- 
ble, and  I  believe  it  would  harm  our  ef- 
forts to  make  these  tough  choices 
later  on. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  Senate  has 
approved  the  amendment  by  Senator 
Heinz  that  would  remove  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  from  budget  scor- 
ing under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
This  amendment  would  provide  a 
strategy  for  continuing  deficit  reduc- 
tion after  1993,  when  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  is  scheduled  to 
expire.  This  amendment  forces  Con- 
gress to  be  more  honest  with  the 
American  people  about  the  true  size  of 
the  on-budget  deficit. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity rescue  package  was  to  start 
building  reserves  to  meet  the  future 
needs  of  an  aging  population.  Remov- 
ing the  Social  Security  trust  fund 
from  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
targets  will  remove  all  incentive  to  use 
the  trust  fimd  to  make  the  deficit  look 
smaller  than  it  really  is.  It  will  help 
ensure  that  we  build  the  reserves  we 
need,  instead  of  greatly  increasing 
payroll  taxes  on  future  workers. 

Congress  and  the  American  people 
must  recognize  that  deficit  spending  is 
not  free.  Each  year  the  price  tag  for 
interest  on  past  borrowing  grows.  In- 
terest on  our  national  debt  has  grown 
from  $52  billion  in  1980  to  $181  billion 
in  1990.  That  is  $181  billion  that 
cannot  be  spend  on  education  and 
training  for  American  competitiveness; 
cannot  be  spent  on  child  care;  cannot 
be  spent  to  combat  drugs;  cannot  be 
spend  on  any  of  the  priority  programs 
that  most  Senators  agree  are  critical 
to  meeting  the  future  needs  of  our 
Nation.  We  must  get  deficit  spending 
under  control  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  future. 


While  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  a  stronger  effort  to  cut  the  deficit 
this  year,  I  will  support  the  budget 
resolution  before  the  Senate.  It  is,  at 
least,  a  step  toward  a  more  rational 
budget  process.  However,  I  support 
this  resolution  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  tough  choices  remain  ahead. 

I  hope  Congress  and  the  American 
people  also  recognize  that  reducing 
the  deficit  will  not  be  painless.  We 
must  all  be  willing  to  give  up  some- 
thing we  like  to  help  future  genera- 
tions meet  the  tough  challenges 
ahead. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I 
carmot  in  good  conscience  support  this 
budget  resolution.  We  are  elected  to 
make  hard  choices.  This  Budget  Reso- 
lution does  not  present  us  with  hard 
choices.  This  is  not  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

The  resolution  does  not  address  the 
Federal  budget  problem  seriously.  It  is 
based  on  fraudulent  economic  assump- 
tions. It  shifts  programs  off-budget 
and  from  one  fiscal  year  to  another.  It 
relies  to  asset  sales  when  asset  sales  in- 
cluded in  resolutions  in  the  past  never 
happened. 

This  is  a  minimalist  agreement  and 
recognized  as  such  by  its  supporters. 
However,  in  my  opinion,  it  simply  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  to  warrant  support. 
The  fundamental  failing  of  this  reso- 
lution and  the  agreement  upon  which 
it  is  based  is  a  lack  of  leadership  from 
the  White  House. 

The  very  fact  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress this  early  in  the  budget  process 
is  a  significant  improvement  over  the 
relationship  between  the  two  branches 
in  the  past  8  years.  I  welcome  this  de- 
velopment. But  this  agreement  does 
not  achieve  the  goals  it  pretends  to  or 
the  goals  it  should  achieve. 

To  solve  the  deficit  problem,  and  to 
make  read  progress  on  major  chal- 
lenges facing  our  Nation,  we  need 
strong  leadership  from  the  Executive. 
Unfortunately,  this  agreement  does 
not  reflect  such  leadership.  The  Presi- 
dent has  one  goal  in  negotiating  this 
agreement:  to  avoid  breaking  this 
"read  my  lips"  promise  during  the 
first  year  of  his  Presidency. 

We  had  a  moment  where  we  could 
have  made  real  progress  in  cutting  the 
Federal  budget  deficit.  In  these  first  6 
months  of  the  Bush  Presidency,  we 
could  have  struck  a  deal  that  reduced 
the  deficit  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targets  for  fiscal 
years  1990,  1991,  and  1992.  We  have 
lost  that  moment,  that  opportunity. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  leader 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  their  work  on  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Given  the  constraints  imposed  on 
the  negotiations  by  the  White  House. 
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they  developed  a  budget  which  re- 
flects important  national  priorities. 

I  support  these  priorities  and  will 
continue  to  fight  for  them.  In  the  res- 
olution, funding  is  protected  for  in- 
vestments in  education,  in  science,  in 
housing,  in  health  care;  for  health  and 
nutrition  programs  and  for  programs 
that  assist  in  low-income  families,  our 
antidrug  efforts  and  for  child  care; 
and  for  Federal  programs  so  that  Fed- 
eral employees  and  retirees  receive 
cost-of-living  raises  and  so  State  and 
local  governments  receive  the  re- 
sources they  depend  upon. 

But  even  with  funding  for  many  of 
our  most  important  domestic  pro- 
grams held  harmless  or  increased 
slightly  in  the  resolution,  we  still  have 
many  unmet  needs.  We  need  to  in- 
crease funding  for  teacher  training, 
for  Head  Start,  for  environmental  pro- 
tection, for  the  Nation's  infrastruc- 
ture, for  the  construction  of  new  pris- 
ons and  for  antidrug  education  and  re- 
habilitation, to  name  but  a  few  of  our 
important  needs.  We  cannot  begin  to 
address  these  needs,  and  others,  until 
we  get  the  deficit  back  on  its  down- 
ward path. 

I  understand  that  negotiations  with 
the  White  House  are  expected  to  begin 
again  soon.  But,  the  promise  of  more 
negotiations  is  not  enough  of  a  reason 
for  me  to  vote  for  this  resolution.  The 
White  House  must  deal  honestly  with 
the  American  people. 

The  American  i>eople  deserve  hones- 
ty from  the  White  House,  an  honest 
budget  with  honest  choices.  They  do 
not  deserve  an  agreement  that  calls 
the  sale  of  Federal  assets  an  increase 
in  revenues,  that  claims  to  reduce 
spending  in  agriculture  programs  but 
merely  shifts  farm  deficiency  pro- 
grams from  next  fiscal  year  to  this 
year.  These  actions  reduce  the  deficit 
on  paper,  but  they  do  not  address  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  deficit.  They 
are  one-time  only  measures  that  may. 
in  fact,  increase  the  deficit  in  the 
future. 

The  American  people  do  not  deserve 
a  budget  in  which  the  White  House 
claims  a  tax  cut  will  result  in  increased 
revenues.  The  Reagan  White  House 
made  that  promise  when  it  cut  taxes 
in  1981.  Instead,  revenues  fell  and  our 
deficits  began  to  soar. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  passed  a 
major  bailout  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  at  great  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  But.  at  the  insistence  of  the 
administration,  the  full  cost  of  the  leg- 
islation was  hidden  from  the  public  by 
creating  a  special  off-budget  account. 
This  is  yet  another  budgeting  sham. 
We  must  begin  to  deal  with  our  fiscal 
problems  honestly  and  directly. 

Honesty  in  budgeting,  however,  is 
not  the  only  reason  I  oppose  this  reso- 
lution. The  lack  of  leadership  from 
the  White  House  troubles  me  even 
more.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote 
for  a  budget  resolution  based  on  the 


bipartisan  agreement,  because  I  do  not 
believe  the  White  House  negotiated  in 
good  faith. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  economic 
performance,  revenues,  and  Federal 
spending.  Economists  inside  and  out- 
side of  government  have  honest  dis- 
agreements about  future  interest 
rates.  GNP  growth,  employment  pat- 
terns. But  there  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  estimat- 
ing errors  and  optimistic  economic 
forecasts  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  defi- 
cit projections  to  minimize  the  size  of 
the  necessary  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  President.  I  supported  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  in  1985.  I  supported 
its  rationale  then  and  I  continue  to  do 
so.  The  act  is  intended  to  force  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House  to 
reduce  the  deficit  with  the  threat  of 
an  across-the-board  sequestration  if 
we  do  not  do  our  job. 

Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  is  by  no 
means  perfect  but  it  did  result  in  some 
improvement  in  our  fiscal  picture.  The 
Federal  budget  deficit  fell  from  $221.2 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  $149.7  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1987.  But  this  im- 
provement has  stopped.  The  deficit  in- 
creased last  year  and  could  well  in- 
crease again  this  year  despite  the  rosy 
outlook  projected  in  this  resolution. 
We  have  to  make  a  commitment  to  re- 
verse this  trend. 

We  should  use  the  threat  of  seques- 
tration to  force  the  administration  to 
renegotiate  a  meaningful  deficit  reduc- 
tion package.  Under  the  current  agree- 
ment, the  fiscal  year  1990  target  of 
$100  billion  will  not  be  met.  It  will  not 
be  met.  however,  by  design.  The 
budget  agreement  upon  which  the  res- 
olution is  based  was  designed  to  cir- 
cumvent the  target. 

Budget  resolutions  establish  guide- 
lines for  spending  priorities  and  reve- 
nues. Budget  resolutions  do  not  speci- 
fy where  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee or  the  authorizing  committees  find 
savings  or  where  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee finds  additional  revenues. 

There  is  a  potential  problem  with 
the  revenue  target  in  the  resolution. 
The  Bush  administration  assumes  the 
revenue  target  will  be  met  with  a  cut 
in  the  capital  gains  rate.  We  all  know 
what  happened  in  1981  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  pushed  through  cuts  in 
tax  rates  with  the  promise  of  econom- 
ic prosperity  and  increased  revenues. 
This  miscalculation  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  mess  we're  in  right  now. 

The  national  debt,  which  we  all 
know  has  almost  tripled  since  1980. 
may  be  the  most  important  legacy  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  With  this 
cloud  of  debt  hanging  over  our  heads, 
our  ability  to  invest  in  the  policies 
neccessary  to  increase  our  position  in 
the  world  economy,  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  homeless  and  the 
hungry,  is  severely  constrained.  We 
now  spend  more  on  net  interest  on 
that  debt  than  we  do  on  Medicare, 


more  than  on  education,  housing,  agri- 
culture, the  environment,  transporta- 
tion, space  and  science  combined.  In 
fiscal  year  1980,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  $52.5  billion  on  interest;  in 
this  resolution  the  net  interest  pay- 
ments are  projected  to  be  $168.8  bil- 
lion. 

President  Bush  traveled  the  country 
last  year  promising  that,  if  elected,  he 
would  be  the  education  President,  the 
environmental  President,  the  kinder 
and  gentler  President.  However,  in  his 
first  budget  he  fails  to  deliver  on  these 
important  promises  he  made  to  the 
American  people.  Instead  of  taking  on 
these  challenges,  instead  of  confront- 
ing the  fiscal  problems  head  on,  the 
President  has  chosen  to  recite  cam- 
paign rhetoric. 

I  am  very  disappointed  with  this 
budget  resolution;  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed with  President  Bush.  I  will  not 
support  this  resolution  and  hope  that 
we  soon  see  an  honest  budget  that  ad- 
dresses the  problems  the  Nation  faces 
come  down  from  the  White  House. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  30.  the  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  resolution.  I  am  supporting  it 
not  because  I  think  it  is  sufficient  to 
reduce  our  deficits,  but  because  I 
think  it  is  the  best  we  can  achieve. 

We  have  heard  arguments  on  the 
floor  that  this  is  not  an  honest 
budget— and  that  is  true.  But  then  we 
haven't  had  an  honest  budget  for  the 
past  8  years.  This  time,  at  least,  we  are 
admitting  it  is  not  honest  and, 
through  the  Exon  amendment,  are 
making  a  commitment  to  seek  truth  in 
future  budgeting. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  deserves  our  commenda- 
tion not  our  condemnation  for  reach- 
ing an  agreement  with  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  committee  and  with 
the  Republican  administration.  It 
seems  to  this  Senator,  that  reaching  a 
budget  agreement  through  compro- 
mise, accord,  and  early  in  the  legisla- 
tive process,  is  far  superior  to  our  past 
history  of  seeking  a  budget  resolution 
through  partisan  wrangling  at  the 
zero  hour.  The  final  result,  while  im- 
perfect, is  something  we  can  live  with. 

Let  me  discuss  a  few  of  the  specifics 
of  this  budget  resolution.  It  includes  a 
level  for  defense  that  is  reasonable 
and  that  meets  our  security  needs  but 
which  may  require  the  reshuffling  of 
some  of  Secretary  Cheney's  priorities. 
I  plan  to  play  a  role  in  setting  those 
priorities  through  my  seat  on  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I 
believe  that  the  defense  totals  are  suf- 
ficient to  insure  our  security,  while 
recognizing  the  need  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  share  in  the  pain  of 
budget  reductions. 

On  the  domestic  side,  this  budget 
resolution  includes  small  increases  or 
at  least  level  funding  for  important 
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programs  such  as  WIC,  education, 
community  development,  homeless 
programs  and  aviation  safety.  Domes- 
tic discretionary  programs  such  as 
these  have  suffered  tremendously  over 
the  last  8  years.  Housing  programs 
were  cut  by  81  percent  during  the  8 
years  of  the  last  administration.  And 
those  cuts  can  be  translated  into  the 
escalating  numbers  of  homeless  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  This  budget  reso- 
lution includes  sufficient  dollars  to 
fully  fimd  the  McKirmey  Homeless 
Act  and  $1.1  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity for  the  renewal  of  expiring  subsi- 
dized housing  contracts.  Without 
those  renewal  funds,  the  stock  of  low- 
income  housing  would  be  further  de- 
pleted and  many  more  Americans 
would  be  forced  into  the  streets. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  especially  com- 
mitted to  funding  for  two  programs, 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  and 
the  Supplemental  Feeding  Program 
for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children 
[WICl.  I  was  delighted  to  see  that 
Chairman  Sasseh  and  his  Budget 
Committee  colleagues  clearly  share 
my  commitment  to  phased-in,  full 
funding  for  WIC.  WIC  is  a  extremely 
cost-effective  approach  to  reducing 
infant  mortality  and  improving  the 
health  of  children  in  their  earliest 
years  by  providing  low-income  preg- 
nant women  and  their  children  with 
adequate  nutrition.  The  additional 
$150  million  provided  for  in  this 
budget  resolution  will  serve  another 
270,000  poor  women  and  children.  If 
the  full  amount  is  appropriated,  we 
will,  for  the  first  time,  be  able  to  serve 
over  half  of  those  eligible  for  WIC. 

Last  year.  61  Senators  joined  me  in  a 
letter  to  Chairman  Burdick  urging 
the  Agriculture.  Rural  Development, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
to  appropriate  the  full  amount  includ- 
ed in  the  conference  agreement  on  the 
fiscal  year  1989  budget  resolution— 
$150  million  over  the  current  services 
level.  Unfortunately,  we  were  not  as 
successful  as  I  would  have  liked.  In  the 
end.  I  had  to  resort  to  a  floor  amend- 
ment just  to  secure  $53  million,  barely 
one-third  of  the  amount  assumed  in 
the  budget  resolution.  I  hope  that  this 
year  we  can  do  much  better.  I  intend 
to  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that 
the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee includes  the  full  $150  mil- 
lion In  their  appropriations  bill  this 
year. 

My  biggest  initial  concern  in  review- 
ing the  budget  resolution  and  the  bi- 
partisan budget  agreement  was  to  de- 
termine if  there  were  sufficient  funds 
to  fund  the  1988  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act. 
While  rhetoric  on  the  drug  problem  in 
this  country  flows  freely,  the  money 
has  not  been  as  forthcoming.  In  that 
regard,  I  was  disappointed  that  the 
Bush  administration  did  not  request 
additional  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1989 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  and 


I  will  be  seeking  to  rectify  that  over- 
sight. 

With  regard  to  the  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  resolution.  I  have  been  given 
assurances  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Conunittee  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient funds  to  beef  up  the  DEA.  the 
FBI,  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  our 
antidrug  efforts.  State  and  local  drug 
enforcement  grants,  which  the  Reagan 
administration  sought  to  eliminate, 
have  been  funded  at  last  year's  level. 
And  importantly,  drug  education  will 
be  funded  at  its  highest  levels  ever. 
Drug  education,  as  I  have  often  stated, 
is  the  only  long-term  solution  to  this 
cancer  on  the  body  of  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  budget  resolution  may  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  commitment  to  the  Na- 
tion's primary  interdiction  area— the 
Southwest  border.  The  Southwest 
border  is  now  the  No.  1  trafficking  and 
distribution  point  for  illegal  narcotics 
coming  into  the  United  States.  Addi- 
tional Federal  assistance  is  critically 
needed  and  I  will  work  within  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  see  that 
these  priorities  are  met.  Likewise 
while  funding  levels  for  the  Customs 
Service  for  asset  awjquisition  and  the 
INS  for  staffing  levels  for  the  Border 
Patrol  are  insufficient,  I  am  optimistic 
that  I  will  be  able  to  find  the  funds 
within  the  confines  of  this  budget  res- 
olution to  remedy  these  problems. 

Many  of  us  struggled  with  the  issue 
of  phony  budget  numbers  when  con- 
sidering how  to  vote  on  the  budget  res- 
olution. Frankly,  if  anything  would 
have  caused  me  to  oppose  this  resolu- 
tion, it  would  have  been  the  phony 
numbers.  The  Gramm-Rudman  law 
gives  the  power  to  determine  final  def- 
icit figures  to  the  administration,  and 
the  OMB  figures  they  use  are  cock- 
eyed. My  original  misgivings  about  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  law  have 
come  true.  As  Senator  Exon  said  yes- 
terday on  the  floor  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law  works  to  reduce  deficit 
projections  rather  than  deficits  them- 
selves. The  result  is  phony  numbers, 
accounting  gimmicks  and  deceit,  not 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Unfortunately,  I  believe  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  go  along  with  the  OMB 
figures  this  year.  I  cosponsored  the 
Exon  amendment  which  urges  the 
budget  negotiators  for  next  year  to 
use  honest  CBO  figures.  I  was  disap- 
pointed that  the  final  vote  on  Senator 
ExoN's  amendment  came  down  along 
party  lines— honesty  in  budgeting 
should  not  be  a  partisan  issue. 

I  will  vote  for  final  adoption  of  this 
budget  resolution.  In  Important  areas 
such  as  drug  interdiction,  education, 
and  treatment,  the  resolution  Includes 
crucial  increases.  It  also  shares  the 
pain  in  both  domestic  and  defense 
spending.  And  while  I  might  make 
some  different  choices  for  budget  pri- 
orities, the  chairman,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican, and  the  Bush  administration 
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have  done  a  good  job  of  balancing 
needs  In  reaching  this  bipartisan 
agreement.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  In  a  strong  vote  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  supporting  the  committee's 
budget  resolution,  but  I  do  so  with  real 
reservations.  The  resolution  Is  a  small 
first  step.  It  represents  a  compromise 
between  two  branches  of  govern- 
ment—and two  polical  parties— with 
different  constituencies,  different  pri- 
orities, and  different  views  of  the 
world. 

Like  any  good  compromise,  it  leaves 
all  sides  at  least  a  little  dissatisfied.  I 
for  one  would  never  draft  a  budget 
like  this  If  It  were  up  to  me.  But  no 
one  person  dictates  the  budget  of  the 
United  States.  Not  the  President.  Not 
the  majority  leader.  Not  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  or  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 
It  has  to  be  a  collective  decision. 
Collective  decisionmaking  is  not 
easy.  It  Is  tough  to  reconcile  conflict- 
ing priorities  and  different  views  of 
the  world.  But,  to  a  large  extent,  that 
Is  what  we  are  sent  to  Washington  to 
do.  In  that  spirit,  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
spent  many  long,  hard  days  trying  to 
reach  an  agreement  that  both  sides 
could  live  with. 

They  have  acccompllshed  that.  And 
they  deserve  credit  for  that  accom- 
plishment. It  shows  that  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  can  sit  down  to- 
gether, work  cooperatively,  and  find 
common  groimd. 

The  budget  summit  agreement 
should  avoid  a  sequester.  It  should  let 
the  appropriations  process  move  for- 
ward. And  It  should  help  avoid  the 
gridlock  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  that  has  led  to  disorder. 
11th  hour  legislating,  stopgap  funding 
bills,  and  enormous  continuing  resolu- 
tions. 

The  agreement  also  provides  fimd- 
Ing  for  a  variety  of  Important  Initia- 
tives. Budget  authority  for  domestic 
discretionary  spending  would  Increase 
to  $157.5  billion,  a  10.3-percent  rise 
above  the  fiscal  year  1989  level  of 
$142.8  billion.  This  Is  sufflcent  to 
make  additional  investments  In  educa- 
tion, environmental  protection,  anti- 
drug efforts,  housing,  and  other  areas 
of  vital  need.  In  addition,  the  agree- 
ment's proposed  Increase  In  defense 
spending  is  held  at  a  lower  level  than 
past  Increases. 

But  having  said  all  that,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  compromise.  In  my  view, 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  First  of 
all.  It  simply  does  not  achieve  signifi- 
cant enough  deficit  reduction.  Rather, 
It  delays  tough  choices,  largely  by  re- 
lying on  unrealistic  economic  assump- 
tions and  accounting  mechanisms.  Un- 
fortunately, given  the  administration's 
steadfast  refusal  to  face  up  to  the  true 
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dimension  of  the  problem,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  best  we  can  do  at  this  point. 

The  failure  to  achieve  real  deficit  re- 
duction is  a  fundamental  flaw.  But  I 
am  also  concerned  about  the  priorities 
embodied  in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  is  changing. 
And  the  United  SUtes  has  got  to 
change  along  with  it. 

Today's  world  is  one  facing  a  new  set 
of  challenges,  from  increasing  econom- 
ic competition  and  an  exploding  drug 
epidemic,  to  a  deteriorating  environ- 
ment and  AIDS.  At  the  same  time, 
international  tensions  are  on  the  de- 
cline. 

The  priorities  embodied  In  this 
budget  resolution  simply  do  not  re- 
spond to  these  changing  realities.  The 
budget  does  not  make  necessary  in- 
vestments In  our  Nation's  future:  in 
education,  environmental  protection, 
health  care.  AIDS  research,  science, 
housing,  and  the  infrastructure.  These 
kinds  of  investments  are  crucial  not 
only  to  meet  existing  needs,  but  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

The  neglect  of  key  domestic  prior- 
ities only  continues  a  pattern  of  disin- 
vestment we  have  seen  throughout  the 
1980's.  Since  1980,  real  outlays  for 
nondefense  discretionary  programs- 
Including  programs  like  education  and 
scientific  research  so  vital  to  our  coun- 
try's future— have  been  slashed  by 
about  20  percent.  As  a  share  of  GNP, 
discretionary  outlays  are  now  lower 
than  they  have  been  for  at  least  a 
quarter  century.  There  Is  a  price  that 
will  be  paid  for  the  disinvestment  of 
the  1980's.  and  it  is  going  to  be  paid  by 
our  children  and  grandchildren  well 
into  the  future. 

While  the  budget  fails  to  meet  many 
of  the  new  challenges  facing  our  coun- 
try, it  also  ftUls  to  adapt  to  the  dra- 
matically changing  International  envi- 
ronment. The  past  decade  has  seen  a 
massive  buildup  at  the  Pentagon— de- 
fense spending  has  Increased  from 
under  $134  billion  in  1980  to  over  $298 
billion  this  year.  In  real  terms,  that 
translates  to  an  increase  of  54  percent. 

Military  spending  is  now  as  high  in 
real  terms  as  it  was  in  1969,  when  the 
United  States  had  more  than  3.5  mil- 
lion people  on  active  duty— compared 
to  2.1  million  today— and  when  more 
than  500.000  troops  were  Involved  In 
the  Vietnam  war.  Yet  despite  the 
vastly  improved  International  environ- 
ment, today  we  devote  more  than 
twice  as  much  spending  authority  for 
defense  as  for  all  domestic  discretion- 
ary programs  combined. 

At  the  height  of  the  cold  war.  de- 
fense spending  of  this  magnitude  may 
have  made  sense.  But  it  makes  no 
sense  today,  particularly  given  the 
fraud  and  abuse  permeating  our  de- 
fense procurement  system. 

Unfortunately,  this  budget  resolu- 
tion turns  a  blind  eye  to  a  changing 
world  and  continues  the  massive  Pen- 
tagon  spending   of   the    past.    It    In- 


creases Pentagon  spending  authority 
yet  again— to  more  than  $300  billion 
for  the  first  time  in  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  turn  now  to 
some  particular  concerns  I  have  re- 
garding the  funding  recommended  for 
the  development  of  our  Nation's  trarw- 
portation  infrastructure.  A  sound 
transportation  system  is  essential  to 
the  future  health  of  our  economy  and 
the  safety  of  our  citizens.  Yet  the 
funding  proposed  in  this  resolution 
would  not  meet  the  country's  real 
needs. 

The  administration  has  asked  for 
significant  increases  for  particular 
transportation  items,  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  and  the 
Coast  Guard.  Many  of  these  increases 
are  needed  to  make  our  air  transporta- 
tion system  safer,  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  Illegal  drugs,  and  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion of  our  waters.  But  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  finance  these  in- 
creases by  deep  cuts  in  highways,  mass 
transit,  and  Amtrak— cuts  that  the 
Congress  has  rejected  before  and 
which  would  be  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  a  balanced,  multimodal  nation- 
al transportation  system. 

There  Is  no  practical  way  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  increases  can  be  ac- 
commodated under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion's recommended  funding  level  for 
Function  400  without  drastic  cuts  in 
other  important  programs.  Either 
FAA  and  the  Coast  Guard  will  not  get 
the  additional  funding  requested— or 
existing  programs  such  as  mass  tran- 
sit. Amtrak.  highways,  and  essential 
air  service  face  severe  cuts.  That,  in 
this  Senator's  view,  is  an  unacceptable 
choice. 

So.  in  sum.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
budget  resolution  that  has  serious 
flaws.  It  doesn't  achieve  significant 
deficit  reduction.  It  fails  to  make 
needed  investments  in  the  Nation's 
future.  And  It  fails  to  respond  to  the 
changing  realities  of  a  changing  world. 

But  as  serious  as  that  indictment 
sounds— and  it  is  serious— the  hard, 
cold  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  Is 
about  as  good  an  agreement  as  Con- 
gress and  the  President— together- 
can  achieve.  While  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  different  resolution,  any 
effort  to  change  the  basic  outline  of 
the  summit  agreement— however  at- 
tractive that  might  be— would  have 
doomed  us  to  the  kind  of  stalemate 
that  characterized  so  many  of  the  ef- 
forts in  the  last  8  years.  That  kind  of 
stalemate  might  very  well  lead  to  a  se- 
quester—the deep  cuts  that  would 
decimate  essential  programs. 

The  reality  is  that  the  American  po- 
litical system  can  only  work  if  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  work  to- 
gether. And  at  the  moment,  we  have 
an  administration  unwilling  to  face  up 
to  the  severity  of  the  budget  problem 
and  the  need  to  rethink  national  prior- 
ities. 


I  am  hopeful  that  will  change.  And 
soon.  But  until  it  does,  we  have  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation.  That  is 
what  this  budget  agreement  does.  And 
that  is  why  I  am  supporting  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  today  a  budget  resolu- 
tion which  embodies  the  bipartisan 
budget  agreement  reached  with  the 
administration.  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  translating  the 
agreement  into  this  resolution  so 
quickly  and  thus  moving  the  budget 
process  along  in  such  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  support  the 
budget  resolution  and  join  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  committee  chairman 
in  defending  it  against  amendments 
that  violate  the  leadership  agreement. 
I  will  not  claim  that  the  budget  agree- 
ment is  the  greatest  budget  measure 
we've  ever  seen.  I  like  every  Member 
of  this  body,  can  find  fault  with  it. 
There  are  functions  within  the  budget 
that  I  think  are  not  adequately 
funded.  I  would  not  necessarily  make 
the  same  divisions  between  defense, 
domestic  and  International  spending 
that  the  negotiations  reached.  Quite 
frankly,  I  would  still  rather  see  more 
money  spent  on  the  pressing  needs  we 
have  in  this  country  for  better  hous- 
ing, health  care  for  veterans,  the 
needs  of  children  and  education,  find- 
ing a  cure  for  AIDS,  protecting  the  en- 
virorunent  smd  a  host  of  other  domes- 
tic needs,  than  on  military  expendi- 
tures that  seem  excessive  In  view  of 
developments  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Communist  world. 

I  also  would  like  to  see  greater  defi- 
cit reduction.  The  deficit  is  hanging 
like  a  dark  shadow  over  all  of  our 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  building  a 
better  America.  Until  we  make  signifi- 
cant progress  in  reducing  the  deficit 
that  was  created  during  the  last  ad- 
ministration, there  are  many,  many 
pressing  national  needs  that  will  go 
unmet. 

But.  quite  frankly.  I  share  the  view 
that  this  budget  agreement  for  fiscal 
year  1990  is  as  good  a  deal  as  could  be 
achieved,  given  the  constraints  on  the 
negotiations  imposed  by  the  White 
House.  And  I  do  believe  that  It  can 
provide  a  foundation  for  significant 
deficit  reduction  negotiations  around 
the  fiscal  year  1991  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  agreement 
established  broad  category  caps  for  na- 
tional defense,  international  affairs 
and  domestic  discretionary.  National 
defense  budget  authority  would  be  set 
at  $305. S  billion  and  outlays  at  $299.2; 
international  affairs  budget  authority 
at  $19  billion  and  $17  billion  in  out- 
lays; and  domestic  discretionary 
budget  authority  at  $157.5  billion  and 
outlays  at  $181.3  billion.  A  central  ele- 
ment in  the  budget  agreement  was  an 
agreement  that  there  would  be  no 
transfers    between    these    functions. 
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Any  amendment  which  is  offered 
which  would  transfer  funds  from  any 
one  of  these  areas  to  another  would 
jeopardize  the  agreement.  Therefore,  I 
will  join  the  majority  leader  and  the 
committee  chairman  In  opposing  all 
such  amendments,  regardless  of  their 
merits. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  consider  the  consequences  of 
failkig  to  achieve  a  budget  agree- 
ment—even one  which  has  the  short- 
comings clearly  present  in  the  pending 
agreement.  Without  reaching  the 
Gramm-Rudman  target  of  $100  billion, 
we  would  be  faced  with  drastic  across- 
the-board  cuts  that  would  devastate 
many  important  domestic  programs. 
We  would  also  send  a  terrible  message 
to  the  financial  markets  and  the 
American  people  that  we  weren't  able 
to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  reach  a  bi- 
partisan agreement.  Fortunately,  we 
weren't  forced  this  year  to  reach  an 
agreement  because  of  a  stock  market 
crash  or  some  other  outside  catas- 
trophy. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  think  that  the 
budget  allows  for  more  than  adequate 
national  defense  expenditures  without 
adding  billions  to  the  defense  budget 
and  the  national  debt.  In  the  long  run, 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  changes 
being  made  in  the  Soviet  Union  by 
Gorbachev  coud  lead  to  mutual  arms 
reductions  that  will  allow  xis  to  reduce 
defense  spending  dramatically.  The 
budget  agreement  also  allows— for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  a  decade,  for  some 
growth  in  domestic  discretionary 
spending— an  area  which  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  spending  cuts  during  the 
Reagan  administration.  Clearly,  this 
budget  resolution  leaves  many  impor- 
tant needs  still  unmet,  but  at  least  we 
have  made  an  effort  to  begin  repriori- 
tizing  our  spending  and  to  begin  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  pressing  national 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  politics  is  by  its  very 
nature  the  art  of  compromise.  This 
budget  resolution  is  a  compromise  put 
together  within  severe  constraints  on 
available  options.  It  Is,  nevertheless,  a 
compromise  that  allows  us  to  move 
ahead  in  the  directions  needed  both  to 
bring  about  the  needed  deficit  reduc- 
tin  and  meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  a  decade,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  have  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  budget  before  the  beginning 
of  the  new  fiscal  year.  While  this 
budget  is  far  from  perfect,  this  early 
agreement  establishes  an  atmosphere 
of  bipartisan  compromise  which  I 
hope  can  be  converted  into  even  great- 
er budget  deficit  reduction  in  the 
months  to  come.  The  first  test  of  this 
new  atmosphere  of  compromise  is  the 
passage  of  this  budget  resolution.  If 
the  Congress  can  adopt  the  deficit  re- 
ductions embodied  In  this  budget  reso- 
lution quickly  and  without  straying 
too  far  from  the  bipartisan  budget 


agreement,  then  the  Appropriations 
Committees  can  begin  to  scrutinize 
the  spending  programs  before  us  in 
detail. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  that 
committee,  I  intend  to  take  a  sharp 
knife  to  unnecessary  spending.  Also, 
establishing  an  atmosphere  of  trust 
and  cooperation  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  can  lead  to 
further  gains  in  deficit  reduction  in 
the  negotiations  on  the  fiscal  year 
1991  budget.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  I 
believe  we  can  realize  significant  defi- 
cit reduction  in  this  and  future  years. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1990. 

First,  let  me  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Sasser,  and 
the  ranking  member.  Senator  Domen- 
ici,  for  their  hard  work  and  leadership 
in  developing  this  budget  resolution. 

I  support  this  resolution  because  I 
believe  that  It  represents  a  genuinely 
meaningful  first  step  toward  resolving 
this  country's  fiscal  crisis— a  step  that 
reduces  the  deficit,  restrains  spending, 
and  sends  a  positive  signal  to  the  fi- 
nancial markets.  The  resolution  also 
begins  the  process  of  redirecting  oiu- 
resources  toward  investments  in  Amer- 
ica's future. 

Does  the  resolution  go  far  enough  in 
achieving  savings  and  reducing  the 
deficit?  No.  Is  it  the  resolution  that  I 
would  have  written?  No. 

Everyone  admits  that  the  resolution 
is  not  perfect.  However,  it  does  contain 
a  significant  amount  of  real  deficit  re- 
duction, and.  In  my  view,  given  all  of 
our  fiscal  constraints,  places  highest 
priority  on  investments  in  America's 
future— the  health,  education,  and 
welfare  of  America's  children. 

Mr.  President,  a  budget  resolution  is 
a  reflection  of  priorities  for  our  coun- 
try; it  Is  not  an  accounting  document. 
As  such,  it  should  reflect  the  impor- 
tance of  investing  In  America's  future. 

During  the  Budget  Committee 
markup  of  the  budget  resolution,  I  of- 
fered what  I  called  a  "children's 
budget  initiative."  This  Initiative  pro- 
posed Increased  funding  for  critical 
programs  which  invest  in  our  Nation's 
children.  Including  quality  child  care. 
Head  Start,  Medicaid,  childhood  im- 
munization, maternal  and  child 
health,  community  health  centers,  and 
women.  Infants,  and  children  nutri- 
tional supplements. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this 
budget  resolution,  which  restrains  the 
growth  of  discretionary  domestic 
spending,  still  allows  for  increased 
funding  for  all  of  these  programs  and 
thereby  allows  for  the  critical  Invest- 
ments that  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration acknowledge  must  be 
made. 

For  example,  the  resolution  address- 
es our  Nation's  growing  child  care 
crisis  by  specifically  assuming  fimding 
in  Function  500  for  new  initiatives  for 


quality,  affordable  child  care  for  work- 
ing parents. 

As  more  and  more  parents  join  the 
work  force,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to 
find  or  afford  safe  and  decent  care  for 
their  children.  As  a  result,  far  too 
many  children,  especially  low  income 
and  disadvantaged  children,  are  left 
alone  or  in  unsafe.  Inadequate  care- 
care  that  jeopardizes  their  early  devel- 
opment, and  in  some  cases,  their  very 
survival. 

In  an  April  1989  Harris  poll  on  the 
subject,  only  8  percent  of  American 
parents  were  able  to  say  that  the  Na- 
tion's child  care  system  works  well  for 
them.  Only  half  said  that  they  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  quality  of  child  care 
they  get,  and  even  less  than  half  said 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  cost 
and  availability  of  care. 

These  hardly  are  powerful  endorse- 
ments for  the  child  care  system  as  it 
exists  today.  Apparently,  too  many 
parents  are  putting  up  with  barely  tol- 
erable child  care  arrangements. 

Parents  and  employers  in  my  State 
confirm  what  this  and  every  other 
public  opinion  i>oll  has  revealed:  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, parents  and  nonparents  alike, 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
immediate  action  to  ensure  the  avail- 
ability of  affordable  and  quality  care 
for  America's  children. 

Because  all  of  the  available  evidence 
proves  that  providing  a  low-income 
child  with  the  quality  care  he  or  she 
needs  Is  a  good  Investment  of  public 
dollars,  leaders  in  the  business,  aca- 
demic and  political  communities  have 
united  in  support  of  legislation  to  ad- 
dress the  need  for  child  care. 

The  budget  resolution  recognizes  the 
overwhelming  need  and  support  for 
comprehensive  child  care  legislation. 
Despite  severe  budgetary  constraints, 
the  resolution  specifically  provides  ad- 
ditional discretionary  funding  to  be 
devoted  for  child  care  services. 

My  trus^  friend  and  colleague. 
Chairman  Sasser.  understands  the 
frustrations  of  today's  working  par- 
ents. That  Is  why  he  has  worked  espe- 
cially hard  to  see  that  effective  child 
care  legislation  becomes  a  reality  for 
working  parents  and  to  assure  that 
funding  is  available  once  it  Is  passed.  I 
am  grateful  for  his  understanding  and 
for  his  efforts. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  we  live  in 
a  time  of  limited  Federal  resources 
and  that  fimding  for  new  initiatives  Is 
scarce.  However,  quality,  affordable 
child  care  Is  a  critically  important  pro- 
gram urgently  needed  by  America's 
children,  families,  and  employers. 

The  longer  we  wait,  the  more  chil- 
dren we  will  lose. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  fiscal 
year  1990  budget  resolution.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  support  it  as  well. 
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THE  BUDGIT.  DEnCIT  REDUCTION,  AND 
SITFPI-nfSHTAL  APPROPKIATIONS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senate  is  debating  the  fiscal  year 
1990  budget  resolution,  a  crafty  at- 
tempt to  continue  the  illusion  that  we 
are  making  progress  toward  reducing 
the  deficit,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  trying  to  pass  supplemental 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1989  which  seri- 
ously erodes  last  year's  meager 
progress  toward  deficit  reduction.  We 
are  supposedly  still  on  a  course  to  a 
balanced  budget  by  1993.  but  these 
recent  events  raise  questions  about  our 
staying  power.  What  concerns  me 
today  is  that  as  long  as  the  Senate  is 
willing  to  waive  section  311 A  of  the 
Budget  Act,  we  can  enact  appropria- 
tions and  supplemental  appropriations 
which  exceed  the  budget  resolution 
and  the  deficit  reduction  target. 

The  Congress  has  been  notoriously 
reluctant  to  curtail  spending.  We  love 
supplementals.  Unfortunately,  they 
could  be  the  means  for  avoiding  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets and  the  mandated  sequester.  And. 
if  we  fail  to  meet  our  goals,  we  will  be 
pressured  into  accepting  a  tax  in- 
crease. I  have  several  questions  for  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico,  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Budget  Committee 
regarding  the  Issue  of  deficit  reduction 
and  supplemental  appropriations.  The 
ultimate  answer  to  the  questions  I  ask 
today  is  that  we  will  have  to  exercise 
eternal  vigilance  if  we  are  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget. 

For  fiscal  year  1989.  what  is  the  cur- 
rent level  of  Federal  spending  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fiscal  year  1989  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  target  of  $136  billion? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  According  to  CBO, 
the  fiscal  year  1989  deficit  estimate  is 
$159  billion.  $23  billion  over  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  target. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  What  is  the  impact  of 
the  current  supplemental  request  by 
the  administration,  which  is  bogged 
down  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  the  Gramm-Rudman  requirements 
for  fiscal  year  1989? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  administra- 
tion's supplemental  request  basically 
offsets  all  new  discretionary  spending 
with  an  across-the-l)oard  cut.  It  would 
add  about  $2  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $0.4  billion  in  outlays  to  fund 
requirements  in  entitlement  programs, 
which  is  not  offset. 

The  House  supplemental  bill,  which 
does  not  contain  any  offsets,  would 
add  $5  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$1.8  billion  in  outlays. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  Senate  is  faced 
with  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  which  is  over  the  $136  billion 
target  for  fiscal  year  1989.  will  the  ap- 
propriation bill  be  in  violation  of  the 
Budget  Act  and  therefore  out  of 
order? 

If  the  supplemental  is  in  excess  of 
the  $10  billion  reserve  for  fiscal  year 


1989.  does  this  change  the  parliamen- 
tary situation? 

Mr.  £>OMENICI.  If  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  [MDA]  of  $136  billion 
is  exceeded,  a  point  of  order  would  lie 
against  the  bill  under  section  311  of 
the  Budget  Act.  The  $10  billion  cush- 
ion does  not  apply  in  this  situation. 
Note  that  since  the  levels  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays  under  the  fiscal 
year  1989  budget  resolution  are  al- 
ready exceeded,  any  bill  which  is  not 
deficit-neutral  would  be  subject  to  a 
311  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  supplemental  is 
above  the  $146  billion  maximum  defi- 
cit level  for  fiscal  year  1989.  is  there 
any  authorization  for  a  sequester? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Since  the  deficit  es- 
timate was  below  $146  billion  on  Octo- 
ber 15.  the  only  date  on  which  a  se- 
quester can  be  implemented,  a  seques- 
ter was  avoided  for  the  rest  of  fiscal 
year  1989.  It  does  not  matter  how 
much  the  deficit  is  increased  due  to 
more  spending  or  economic  changes 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  we  can  avoid  a  se- 
quester by  reserving  excess  spending 
in  a  fiscal  year  until  the  supplemental 
process,  what  discipline  remains  for 
meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  opportunity  to  enact  new 
spending  after  the  sequester  date  di- 
minishes the  discipline  imposed  by 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  We  do. 
however,  have  the  enforcement 
powers  established  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  These  include 
points  of  order  under  section  311 
against  legislation  that  would  provide 
spending  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  and  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. To  consider  a  supplemental  bill 
that  is  not  deficit-neutral,  at  least  60 
Senators  would  have  to  affirmatively 
vote  to  waive  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act.O 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation,  the  White  House 
and  Senate  leaders  of  both  parties 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  arrive  at 
the  budget  resolution  before  this 
Chaml)er  today.  While  they  must  be 
applauded  for  their  efforts.  I  believe 
that  the  resolution  fails  in  its  funda- 
mental goal  to  keep  us  on  track  with 
the  deficit  reduction  schedule  agreed 
to  by  this  body  in  the  Granun- 
Rudman-HoUings  legislation. 

The  goal  of  balancing  the  budget 
seems  to  have  moved  farther  away.  We 
must  be  willing  to  squarely  address 
the  difficult  issues  presented  by  for- 
mulating a  realistic  budget  proposal. 
Unless  we  begin  now,  our  deficit  reduc- 
tion goals  will  be  even  more  difficult 
to  attain  in  subsequent  years.  Balanc- 
ing the  budget  will  remain  only  a 
dream. 

My  decision  to  vote  against  the 
budget  proposal  was  difficult  indeed. 
But  as  we  all  know,  where  the  budget 


is  concerned,  there  are  no  easy  deci- 
sions. Thank  you. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  final  adoption  of  the 
budget  resolution  tonight,  although  I 
do  so  with  my  eyes  wide  open  about 
what  this  resolution  does  and  does  not 
do. 

In  short,  the  priorities  in  this  budget 
are  right,  but  the  numbers  on  which 
they  are  based  are  wrong. 

Specifically,  I  am  concerned,  as  I 
have  been  in  the  past,  that  we  are 
basing  our  budget  assumptions  on 
overly  optimistic  economic  projections 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  [OMB],  rather  than  the  non- 
partisan Congressional  Budget  Office 
[CBOl.  I  fear  that  by  relying  on  such 
a  rosy  economic  forecast,  we  may  be 
understating  the  true  size  of  the 
budget  deficit  and  once  again  avoiding 
steps  needed  to  tsune  the  deficit  mon- 
ster that  we  have  been  feeding  for  the 
past  8  years. 

For  this  I  do  not  fault  the  Budget 
Committee.  In  fact.  I  applaud  Sena- 
tors Sasser  and  Dohenici  and  their 
staff  for  putting  together  as  good  a 
package  as  was  possible  with  the  hand 
they  were  dealt.  Given  President 
Bush's  insistence  that  revenues  were 
off  the  table  during  negotiations,  the 
chances  for  what  was  called  a  grand 
compromise  on  significant  deficit  re- 
duction were  nearly  impossible. 

But  we  should  not  have  to  rely  on 
suspect  economic  forecasts  and  budg- 
etary legerdemain  to  meet  the 
Granun-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  re- 
duction targets.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  supported  Senator  Exon's 
amendment  to  require  CBO  economic 
and  technical  assumptions  be  used  in 
calculating  the  deficit  in  the  future.  In 
addition,  I  voted  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Kohl  that  called 
for  the  Senate  to  recommit  the  entire 
budget  package  with  instructions  to 
our  negotiators  to  use  CBO  rather 
than  OMB  numbers  in  calculating  the 
deficit.  This  is  what  I  call  the  truth-in- 
budgeting  amendment. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  do  believe 
the  priorities  contained  in  this  budget 
are  right.  I  am  pleased  that  the  8-year 
assault  on  many  domestic  Federal  pro- 
grams is  being  reversed,  and  that  this 
resolution  contains  adequate  funding 
for  many  important  Federal  programs. 

Since  the  early  eighties,  essential 
Federal  resources  for  our  public 
schools  was  cut  63  percent  and  afford- 
able housing  assistance  was  slashed  by 
81  percent.  We  now  only  spend  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  entire  Federsil  budget  on 
the  protection  of  our  resources  and  en- 
vironment. These  sacrifices  were  made 
all  the  while  our  defense  budget 
soared. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Budget 
Conunittee  for  having  brought  the 
bloated  defense  budget  under  some 
control. 
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Our  Nation's  needy  are  suffering  the 
effects  insufficient  funding  of  job 
training  programs,  nutrition  programs, 
and  housing  assistance  programs  while 
fat  cat  defense  contractors  collected 
big  Government  checks.  That  is  why  I 
did  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Simon  to  transfer  $3  billion 
from  the  defense  budget  to  the  budget 
for  education  to  further  shift  our  pri- 
orities to  address  the  educational 
needs  of  our  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  Budget  Committee  has  assumed 
funding  of  $300  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  more  than  $100  million  In 
outlays  for  a  new  initiative  in  the  area 
of  rural  development.  Rural  revitaliza- 
tion  is  a  top  priority  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  Senate  leadership. 
The  resolution  also  assimies  in- 
creased funding  for  the  Women,  In- 
fants and  ChUdren  [WIC]  feeding  pro- 
gram of  $150  million.  This  reflects  the 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  expand- 
ing the  WIC  program  to  meet  the  nu- 
trition needs  of  one  of  the  most  vul- 
nerable segments  of  our  society.  In  ad- 
dition to  WIC.  all  other  child  nutrition 
programs— school  lunch  and  breakfast 
and  summer  feeding  programs— will  be 
reauthorized  this  year.  I  urge  the 
Senate  conferees  on  this  resolution  to 
work  with  their  House  counterparts  to 
assure  additional  funding  for  these 
vital  programs  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  press  ac- 
counts regarding  the  agricultural  por- 
tion of  this  budget.  Many  of  those  re- 
ports suggest  that  the  spending  reduc- 
tion for  agriculture  is  nothing  but 
smoke  and  mirrors.  Let  me  set  them 
straight.  This  is  a  tough  budget  for  ag- 
riculture. Spending  on  commodity  pro- 
grams have  already  fallen  by  almost 
50  percent  in  just  3  years.  On  top  of 
that  reduction,  this  budget  resolution 
asks  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
achieve  a  further  $1.1  billion  reduction 
in  outlays. 

Out  of  the  $1.1  billion  reconciled  to 
the  committee,  cuts  of  $600  miUion  in 
commodity  programs  are  assumed.  Be- 
cause of  the  unique  nature  of  farm 
programs,  these  cuts  will  have  to  be 
achieved  from  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1990  on  the  1990  crops.  This  amounts 
to  only  $4.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
Thus,  farm  program  reductions  from 
available  outlays  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  15  percent— hardly  an  in- 
consequential cut. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  resolution 
will  not  go  down  in  the  history  books 
as  historic.  Nor  will  anyone  call  it  cou- 
rageous. But  what  I  believe  we  can  say 
is  that  it  is  a  modest  step  in  the  right 
direction  toward  fiscal  sanity. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
first  like  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  Senators  Sasser  and  Do- 
MENici,  for  their  excellent  work  and 
bipartisan  effort  in  putting  this  resolu- 
tion together.  While  I  do  not  agree 


with  every  aspect  of  this  resolution,  I 
applaud  their  efforts  and  the  hard 
work  they  have  put  into  this  process. 
The  President  and  his  negotiators  also 
deserve  credit  for  initiating  the  budget 
talks  which  led  to  the  bipartisan 
budget  agreement. 

Having  said  this,  however,  I  have 
some  serious  reservations  with  this 
budget  resolution.  Despite  the  urgent 
need  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  this 
budget  resolution  does  not  do  enough 
to  reduce  the  growth  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

While  I  advocate  fiscal  restraint,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  I  am 
aware  of  society's  needs  and  believe 
that  some  areas  of  the  Federal  budget 
merit  increases.  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  education,  drug 
enforcement,  and  child  care  proposals. 
These  programs  are  high  priorities, 
but  fiscal  restraint  in  other  areas 
should  not  be  confused  with  a  lack  of 
concern  for  the  real  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

However,  I  believe  this  budget  does 
not  do  enough  in  setting  priorities.  A 
close  look  reveals  the  scant  savings  to 
be  gleaned  from  this  resolution.  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  to  consider  legisla- 
tion implementing  this  agreement  to 
"save"  $20  billion.  What  comprises 
this  $20  billion? 

Tax  changes  will  bring  in  $5.3  billion 
in  new  revenues.  Asset  sales  will  bring 
in  $5.7  billion  in  new  funds  and  in- 
creased user  fees  will  bring  in  an  addi- 
tional $1.5  billion.  Placing  the  Postal 
Service  and  Farm  Credit  System's  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  Corporation  off- 
budget,  and  stripping  the  Government 
guarantee  for  certain  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration loans  will  "save"  $2.7  bil- 
lion. Extending  current  law  for  some 
Medicare  and  Federal  employee  retire- 
ment programs  will  save  $2.5  billion. 

Of  the  $20  billion  package,  $13  bil- 
lion is  new  revenue  and  $2.7  is  ac- 
counting changes.  A  full  75  percent  of 
this  package  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  spending  side  of  the  Federal 
ledger.  We  are  not  cutting  programs  in 
a  significant  way. 

I  am  adamant  in  support  for  lower- 
ing the  deficit,  but  this  budget  resolu- 
tion doesn't  accomplish  that  goal. 
Every  Member  of  the  Congress  and  ad- 
ministration which  negotiated  the  bi- 
partisan budget  agreement  acknowl- 
edges that  more  must  be  done.  But 
when?  The  time  to  reduce  the  deficit 
is  now,  but  not  with  a  budget  resolu- 
tion that  provides  increased  spending 
of  $30  billion  next  year  and  $70  billion 
the  following  year. 

This  budget  resolution  is  not  the 
way  to  meet  the  challenge  we  face. 
Unless  something  is  done  dramatically 
to  change  this  agreement  and  reduce 
Federal  spending,  I  can  assure  you  the 
Congress  will  be  back  next  year,  seek- 
ing to  extend  the  national  debt  to  $3.5 
trillion  and  beyond.  Is  this  the  direc- 
tion we  should  take?  I  submit  that  it  is 


not.  We  can  fund  priorities,  but  we 
must  make  choices. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  consider  the  plan  for  Federal 
spending  beginning  this  October.  It  is 
the  first  Federal  spending  plan  involv- 
ing President  Bush.  The  congressional 
budget  conunittees  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  have  negotiated 
and  agreed  to  this  proposal  on  the 
Federal  budget.  It  is  now  before  the 
full  Senate. 

Although  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  negotiators.  I  am  disappointed  in 
the  outcome.  I  do  believe  that  each 
party  in  the  negotiations  acted  in  good 
faith.  I  know  that  the  chairman,  the 
baulking  member  and  the  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  have  made 
every  effort  to  reach  an  acceptable 
agreement.  I  want  to  express  particu- 
lar appreciation  to  my  good  friend  Jim 
Sasser,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  for  working  so 
tirelessly  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
nearly  impossible  task  he  was  handed. 
I  am  pleased  that  an  agreement  even 
could  be  reached.  Surely  compromise 
should  be  made.  Surely  it  is  an  accom- 
plishment to  have  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Congress  said  the  President. 
But.  with  the  faulty  economic  as- 
sumptions the  administration  insisted 
on.  the  only  reality  I  can  see  through 
the  royal  blue  smoke  and  fim  house 
mirrors  in  this  resolution  is  that  we 
have  not  yet  come  to  grips  with  the 
deficit.  We  continue  to  procrastinate, 
putting  off  for  another  year  any  effort 
to  seriously  address  this  deficit  im- 
passe. We  have  a  budget  stalemate. 

The  economic  assumptions  underly- 
ing this  resolution  are  unrealistic, 
thereby  understating  our  actual  defi- 
cit. This  means  that  the  $100  billion 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  target,  our 
fiscal  1990  goal,  requires  less  deficit  re- 
duction than  is  actually  needed. 

After  we  underestimate  the  deficit, 
we  compound  our  own  duplicity  by 
using  gimmicks  to  achieve  deficit  re- 
duction. Assets  sales— we  sold  the 
garage  to  pay  for  this  house  several 
years  ago,  and  now  we  are  going  to  sell 
some  of  the  rooms— over  5  billion  dol- 
lars' worth.  User  fees— OMB  Director 
Richard  Darman  in  his  confirmation 
hearings  described  the  duck  test  on 
taxation.  If  looks  like  a  duck  and 
quacks  like  a  duck,  it  is  a  duck.  In  this 
case  it  looks  like  a  tax.  it  quacks  like  a 
tax,  but  it's  a  user  fee— over  $2  billion. 
EInhanced  IRS  compliance— we  hire 
more  IRS  agents  to  collect  previously 
uncollected  taxes.  Finally,  because 
these  triclcs  do  not  provide  enough 
money,  additional  revenue  is  simply 
unspecified— over  $5  billion. 

Because  revenue  provides  only  half 
of  the  needed  deficit  reduction,  the 
other  half  is  provided  by  spending  re- 
ductions. Not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
revenue  shell  game,  spending  reduc- 
tions  are   achieved   with   magic.   Ac- 
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counting  ploys  speed  payments  into 
the  current  fiscal  year,  when  we  are 
immune  from  a  Gramm-Rudman  se- 
quester. Furthermore,  we  take  pro- 
grams off  budget  and  sometimes  even 
eliminate  liabilities  altogether. 

What  it  has  come  to  is  this.  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  has  pushed  us  into 
this  kind  of  deception.  Instead  of  re- 
ducing the  deficit,  we  have  created 
ever  more  complicated  schemes  to 
avoid  taking  the  needed  medicine.  In- 
stead of  reducing  the  deficit,  we  con- 
spire just  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target.  Perhaps  we  should 
repeal  Gramm-Rudman— the  deficit 
would  remain  but  we  would  no  longer 
need  participate  in  this  exercise. 

This  resolution  offers  one  thing,  an 
alternative  to  a  sequester,  the  auto- 
matic across-the-board  cuts  which  will 
devastate  defense  and  domestic  pro- 
grams. We  have  fought  long  and  hard 
to  enact,  support,  and  maintain  Feder- 
al programs  because  we  believe  they 
are  important  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  I  will  support  this  budget 
agreement  because  it  means  avoiding 
that  sequester. 

I  support  the  efforts  of  Senators 
ExoN,  Kohl,  and  Sanford  and  others 
to  provide  greater  truth  in  our  budget 
resolution.  Let's  clear  away  the  ob- 
structions to  clearly  see  the  deficit. 
Let's  eliminate  assumptions  which  are 
clearly  in  error. 

I  commend  those  who  have  tried  to 
sound  the  alarm  and  have  argued  for 
greater  deficit  reduction.  This  year  we 
put  off  the  day  of  reckoning  one  more. 
Perhaps  later  this  year  or  next  year 
when  the  rhetoric  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  has  subsided,  we  can  reach 
an  agreement  that  will  truly  reduce 
this  deficit.  Sooner  or  later  the  piper 
will  be  paid. 

BUDcrr  MZDiciira 

Bir.  BIDEN.  Mr.  F»resident,  we 
should  freeze  the  Federal  budget.  A 
freeze  is  the  only  way  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  ensure  all  Americans  share 
the  burden.  In  the  past,  I  have  offered 
and  supported  various  budget  freeze 
proposals.  Today,  I  voted  for  the  Rol- 
lings freeze  amendment. 

If  a  freeze  had  been  enacted  when  I 
first  proposed  there  would  have  been 
pain  and  sacrifice,  but  certainly  less 
than  will  be  required  after  these  inter- 
vening years  of  fiscal  neglect.  We 
would  now  be  in  a  position  to  better 
fund  the  worthwhile  programs  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  defended  during 
the  preceding  debate  including  basic 
education,  child  care.  Head  Start, 
AIDS  research,  and  initiatives  to  re- 
verse global  warming  and  stem  the 
flow  of  drugs.  All  vital,  and  all  under- 
funded and  undermined  during  the 
last  8  years  of  selfish  neglect  and 
shortsighted  priorities.  This  is  the 
legacy  of  mismanagement  left  by  the 
last  administration. 

Unlike  any  other  strategy  for  attack- 
ing recurrent  deficits,  a  freeze  requires 


all  Americans  to  share  the  burden.  A 
freeze  would  have  avoided  the  injus- 
tice of  previous  cuts  directed  only  at 
the  most  vulnerable  Americans.  Every 
other  budget  reduction  mechanism 
allows  some  interest  groups  to  escape 
painful  cutbacks  leaving  others  to  pay. 

Even  those  who  have  spoken  in 
favor  of  the  budget  compromise  con- 
cede that  strong  deficit  reduction  med- 
icine is  still  desperately  needed.  The 
problem  is  not  solved.  The  surface  is 
barely  scratched.  We  should  not  post- 
pone the  painful  cure  of  substantial 
cuts  yet  again  hoping  the  need  will 
disappear  next  year.  We  need  strong 
budget  medicine  now— no  matter  how 
distasteful.  And  only  a  freeze  ensures 
the  burden  will  be  equitably  shared. 

Although  the  freeze  was  not  accept- 
ed and  serious  budget  reduction  will 
have  to  wait,  the  budget  resolution 
passed  today  does  set  the  stage  for 
meaningful  fiscal  reform.  The  agree- 
ment has  finally,  after  9  years,  made 
the  President  a  partner  in  the  budget- 
ing process  and  provided  some  relief  to 
those  who  have  already  sacrificed  too 
much.  These  are  steps  forward— not 
enough— but  at  least  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

With  the  freeze  having  failed,  I  sup- 
ported this  agreement  and  will  labor 
with  the  President  and  my  colleagues 
to  achieve  more  in  subsequent  budg- 
ets. Given  the  choice  of  a  flawed 
agreement  with  Presidential  participa- 
tion or  none  at  all— I  voted  for  the 
final  agreement  choosing  to  see  the 
process  move  forward. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  liked  to  support  this  budget  reso- 
lution. I  recognize  the  hard  work  that 
has  gone  into  it  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  on  both  sides  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue.  I  recognize  that  bipartisan 
cooperation  is  essential  if  we  are  to  se- 
riously address  the  huge  deficit  facing 
the  country.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
everyone  who  helped  to  put  this 
budget  resolution  together. 

But  in  applauding  their  efforts,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  applaud  or  en- 
dorse the  product  itself.  I  am  still  left 
with  the  abiding  belief  that  every  year 
that  we  put  off  serious  and  substantial 
deficit  reduction,  we  dig  ourselves  and 
our  children  into  a  deeper  hole.  Put- 
ting off  until  tomorrow  what  we 
should  do  today  is  not  a  cost  free  exer- 
cise. It  will  cost  us  more  in  interest 
payments,  more  in  spending  cuts  and 
more  in  revenue  increases  than  it 
would  if  we  took  serious  steps  now. 

This  budget  resolution,  for  all  its 
good  intentions,  is  based  on  unrealistic 
economic  assumptions  and  includes 
too  many  examples  of  sleight  of  hand 
budgeting.  For  example,  the  resolution 
assumes  that  in  1990  interest  rates  will 
average  5.5  percent.  I  don't  know  of 
many  people  who  view  this  estimate  as 
credible.  Yet  this  one  and  assumptions 
like  it  are  relied  on  by  this  budget  res- 
olution to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $9  bil- 


lion. As  for  spending  cuts,  moving 
almost  $1  billion  in  farm  deficiency 
payments  from  1990  into  1989  may 
help  to  make  the  numbers  add  up  on 
paper  this  time  around,  but  it  is  not  a 
substitute  for  real  spending  restraint 
or  long  term  savings. 

In  the  book  of  Proverbs  it  is  said 
that  "a  good  man  leaveth  an  inherit- 
ance to  his  children's  children."  Un- 
fortunately, this  budget  resolution 
represents  one  more  step  down  the 
road  of  leaving  our  children's  children 
our  unpaid  bills. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise, 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  lengthy 
debate,  to  urge  all  of  my  colleagues,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  join  with  the 
budget  negotiators,  to  join  with  the 
leadership  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  join  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  supporting  this  bi- 
partisan budget  resolution. 

I  ask  your  support  because  I  believe 
quite  sincerely  that  voting  for  this  res- 
olution is  the  only  responsible  course 
in  this  particular  year,  at  this  juncture 
in  our  history. 

I  ask  your  support  knowing  full  well 
that  there  probably  is  not  a  Member 
in  this  body  who  can  vote  for  this  reso- 
lution with  enthusiasm. 

As  Senators  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  said  over  and  over  again  in 
the  last  3  days,  this  resolution  does 
not  solve  the  deficit  crisis.  It  is.  in 
many  respects,  only  a  prelude  to  the 
difficult  decisions  ahead. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  debate  we  have  had  here  con- 
stitutes one  overriding  question— if  not 
this  resolution,  which  resolution?  If 
not  this  deficit  reduction  plan,  which 
deficit  reduction  plan? 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  I  have  pointed 
out  repeatedly  throughout  the  course 
of  this  debate,  no  one  has  come  to  the 
floor  of  this  body  with  a  proposal  for 
substantial  raises  in  the  income  tax,  or 
excise  taxes  or  sin  taxes.  The  truth  is 
that  we  voted  unanimously  in  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolutions  to  preclude 
taxes.  On  other  Issues  regarding  reve- 
nues, we  have  had  a  lot  of  rhetoric  and 
posturing,  but  no  serious  proposals. 

The  same  has  been  true  of  substan- 
tial cuts  in  programs.  No  one  has  come 
forth  actively  proposing  substantial 
cuts  in  Medicare,  in  farm  price  sup- 
ports, in  funding  for  the  environment, 
for  education,  for  drug  Interdiction. 
No  one  has  proposed  deep  cuts  in  de- 
fense. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  indeed  proposed  a 
freeze.  He  did  not  s»/ecifically  desig- 
nate either  his  cuts  or  his  revenues, 
and  I  suspect  it  was  the  better  part  of 
valor  that  he  did  not. 

But  when  the  various  possible  conse- 
quences of  Senator  Hollings'  freeze 
approach  were  laid  out  in  vivid  detail 
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and  specificity,  the  proposal  was  over- 
whelmingly rejected. 

Why  was  it  rejected?  It  was  rejected 
because  there  is  no  consensus  in  this 
body  for  either  mounting  taxes  or 
deep  cuts.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  abso- 
lute and  categorical  prohibition  im- 
posed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  virtually  every  dramatically 
effective  approach  to  deficit  reduction. 
There  will  be  no  taxes.  We  will  not 
tamper  with  Social  Security.  We  wiU 
maintain  the  defense  budget.  We  will 
have  new  initiatives  in  education,  drug 
enforcement,  the  environment,  and 
child  care. 

Now,  that  is  the  agenda  for  which 
the  American  people  overwhelmingly 
cast  their  ballots  last  fall.  If  there  is  a 
fundamental  contradiction  among  its 
various  propositions— and  I  for  one  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  very  fundamental 
contradiction  indeed— if  there  is  such 
a  contradiction,  only  the  President  can 
provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  re- 
solve It. 

In  short,  if  there  are  to  be  taxes,  the 
President  must  call  for  them.  If  there 
are  to  be  deep  cuts  in  domestic  pro- 
grama  and  entitlements,  the  President 
must  explain  to  the  American  people 
why  the  vision  he  offered  during  the 
campaign  cannot  be  realized. 

Those  are  the  practical  facts  out  of 
which  current  political  reality  is  com- 
posed. 

And  I  would  say  again  to  my  col- 
leagues, we  are  dealing  here  with  stub- 
bom  tact— with  practical  reality. 

It  is  beguiling,  to  be  sure,  to  contem- 
plate radical  deficit  reduction  that  can 
balance  the  budget  in  one  clean,  surgi- 
cal stroke.  Those  kinds  of  theoretical 
theatrics  are  also  extraordinarily  at- 
tractive to  our  friends  in  the  press. 
But  that  single,  dramatic  flourish  is 
not  the  stuff  of  which  hard  political 
decisions  are  made.  And  it  is  certainly 
not  the  stuff  of  which  budget  resolu- 
tions are  made. 

We  are  here  today  on  a  very  real 
stage,  confronting  the  very  real  differ- 
ences that  divide  and  engage  us.  And 
we  confront  those  differences  with  a 
very  real  resolution  based  on  a  unique 
bipartisan  agreement. 

No  one  is  attempting  to  claim  that 
this  Is  the  final  chapter  in  our  efforts 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  No  single 
plan  that  we  adopt  this  year  will  bring 
about  a  conclusive  victory  in  the  defi- 
cit battle. 

But  despite  our  frustration,  we  must 
acknowledge  the  facts.  We  are  making 
progress.  We  are  driving  the  deficit 
down  by  some  $28  billion  with  the  ac- 
tions outlined  by  this  resolution.  As  a 
percentage  of  gross  national  product, 
and  in  real  doUars,  the  deficit  wiU  con- 
tinue to  decrease  under  this  agree- 
ment. 

In  short,  this  resolution  represents  a 
beginning,  a  bipartisan  beginning.  It 
Is,  once  again,  the  most  we  can  achieve 


within  the  iron  boundaries  set  out  for 
us. 

Mr.  President,  during  this  debate. 
Senator  Domenici  and  I  have  attempt- 
ed, against  the  prevailing  weight  of 
opinion,  to  focus  some  attention  on 
the  positive  elements  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  will  not  try  my  colleagues'  pa- 
tience with  another  catalogue  of  what 
we  have  accomplished. 

But  in  closing  this  debate,  I  cannot 
understate  the  Importance  of  this  cru- 
cial stage  in  the  fiscal  history  of  our 
Nation.  This  agreement  represents  the 
condition  precedent  to  ultimate  fiscal 
responsibility. 

We  have  built  into  the  bipartisan 
budget  agreement  a  clause— section 
13— that  requires  the  negotiators  from 
the  administration,  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  come  to  the  table  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  Is  my  very  real 
hope  that,  when  we  reconvene,  we  can 
reach  another  bipartisan  agreement, 
an  agreement  for  which  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  able  to 
vote  without  the  qualms  and  the  skep- 
ticism that  have  encimibered  this  reso- 
lution. 

But  again,  I  must  emphasize  that 
hope  Is  contingent  upon  what  we  do 
today.  By  acting  favorably  and  force- 
fully on  this  resolution,  we  do  three 
things  that  are  absolutely  necessary  If 
we  are  to  have  more  decisive  action  in 
the  future. 

First,  we  establish  the  principle  of 
bipartisan,  timely  action  on  the 
budget,  without  a  financial  catastro- 
phe to  force  us  into  action.  We  end  the 
era  of  partisan  paralysis. 

Second,  we  alter  the  fiscal  priorities 
that  have  left  us  with  major  domestic 
challenges  In  education,  the  environ- 
ment, housing,  and  the  war  against 
drugs— challenges  to  which  both  the 
President  and  both  parties  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  demon- 
strated a  deep  strong  conunltment. 

Third,  we  set  out  a  clear  definition 
of  what  remains  to  be  done.  This  reso- 
lution makes  sufficient  progress  with 
the  deficit  to  permit  us  a  realistic 
chance  for  more  decisive  action  next 
year. 

And  Mr.  President,  we  should  make 
no  mistake,  taking  more  decisive 
action  next  year  is  not  an  option— It's 
a  necessity. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  tar- 
get for  fiscal  1991  is  $64  bUllon.  That 
would  be  difficult  to  reach  even  If 
there  were  no  unusual  circumstances- 
even  if  there  were  no  massive  bailout 
of  the  thrift  industry.  If  there  were  no 
enormous  cleanup  of  our  Federal  nu- 
clear facilities,  if  there  were  no  de- 
mands for  greater  Government  invest- 
ment In  child  care,  health  care,  and 
education. 

In  short,  we  still  have  that  same 
combination  of  conflicting  pressures 
that  has  created  governmental  paraly- 
sis throughout  the  1980's— an  enforced 
fiscal  austerity  coupled  with  imavold- 


able  demands  on  the  Treasury  and 
growing  needs  among  the  American 
people. 

To  meet  those  conflicting  demands 
is  going  to  require  that  we  build  on 
the  work  we  have  done  this  yesw.  It's 
going  to  require  compromise.  It  Is 
going  to  require  concerted  action.  It  is 
going  to  require  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  all  the  differing  parties  to 
make  some  tough  political  choices. 

Mr.  President,  some  4  months  back, 
when  President  Bush  gave  his  inaugu- 
ration address  outside  the  Capitol,  he 
reached  out  a  hand  of  cooperation  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  leadership  of 
my  party. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
accept  that  offer  of  bipartisanship  and 
good  will.  It  is  my  hope  that,  by  pass- 
ing this  resolution  overwhelmingly,  we 
will  accept  that  offer,  and  that  we  will 
demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
Congress  to  work  constructively  with 
the  executive  branch. 

In  that  spirit,  we  have  pushed  for- 
ward this  year,  but  we  have  pushed 
forward  within  rigorous  and  unyield- 
ing boimdaries. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
next  year  and  in  the  years  ahead, 
there  will  be  no  room  for  Inflexibility 
and  intransigence.  There  will  be  no 
room  for  iron  constraints  and  imcondi- 
tional  demands. 

If  negotiations  are  to  be  successful 
in  the  years  ahead,  the  Iron  walls  are 
going  to  have  to  come  down.  If  we  are 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  section  13  of 
our  bipartisan  agreement,  we  will  have 
to  come  to  the  bargaining  table  with- 
out predisposition. 

I  believe  we  can  do  those  things.  I 
believe  an  opportunity  exists  for  a 
meeting  of  the  minds.  I  believe  we 
have  a  genuine  chance  to  set  this 
coimtry's  fiscal  house  in  order. 

And  I  ask  my  colleagues  this 
evening— give  us  that  chance.  Give  us 
the  opportimity,  based  on  a  solid  year 
of  bipartisan  action,  to  get  these  defi- 
cits under  control. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  this  resolution, 
and  open  a  window  of  opportunity  on 
this  coimtry's  fiscal  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  letters  pertaining  to 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

National  Conterewce  of 

State  Legislatures, 
Washington,  DC.  May  1,  1989. 
Dear  Senator:  The  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislatures  urges  you  to  support 
passage  of  the  FY  90  Senate  Budget  Resolu- 
tion (Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  30) 
which  is  scheduled  for  floor  action  this 
week. 

The  resolution  should  have  your  support 
for  several  reasons.  It  achieves  a  modest 
amount  of  deficit  reduction  through  a  bi- 
partisan agreement.  It  protects  portions  of 
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the  budget  th»t  typically  carry  a  dispropor- 
tionate deficit  reduction  burden. 

Specifically,  domestic  discretionary  spend- 
ing, the  category  that  includes  most  state 
and  local  assistance,  is  treated  reasonably. 
Over  the  past  decade,  federal  funding  of 
state  and  local  assistance  has  fallen  by  one 
third  both  as  a  percent  of  GNP  and  of  fed- 
eral budget  outlays.  These  reductions  are 
comparatively  disproportionate  to  other 
spending  categories.  (NCSL's  federal  deficit 
reduction  policy  has  consistently  asserted 
the  need  for  proportionate  reductions 
among  spending  categories.  Including  do- 
mestic discretionary,  but  has  opposed  dis- 
proportionate reductions.) 

Secondly.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
30  does  not  harm  programs  that  spend  out 
slowly  like  a  "hard  freeze"  would.  A  hard 
freeze  on  the  outlay  side,  with  obvious  mas- 
sive repercussions  for  budget  authority, 
would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  various 
education,  environmental,  law  enforcement, 
research  and  health  programs. 

Thirdly,  the  resolution  recognizes  that  the 
fiscal  health  of  states  has  grown  more  pre- 
carious during  the  1980s.  Energy  and  agri- 
culture-reliant states  remain  fiscally 
stressed.  As  the  burden  of  providing  man- 
dated services  grows,  they  cannot  respond  to 
severe  reductions  in  federal  assistance.  Sev- 
eral other  states,  which  have  enjoyed  eco- 
nomic well-being  during  this  decade,  are  ex- 
hibiting increasing  evidence  of  budgetary 
and  revenue  problems. 

States  continue  to  engage  in  funding  new 
federal  mandates,  such  as  nursing  home 
reform,  the  new  Family  Support  Act  and 
catastrophic  health  insurance.  These  man- 
dates, coupled  with  noteworthy  declines  in 
federal  funding  for  education,  housing. 
sewage  treatment,  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance and  other  programs,  and  additional  re- 
strictions placed  on  utilization  of  tax- 
exempt  financing,  have  left  states  hard- 
pressed  to  address  unmet  social  and  human 
service  needs  of  our  mutual  constituents. 
The  Senate  budget  resolution  recognizes 
that  significant  cuU  in  state  and  local  assist- 
ance at  this  time  could  have  devastating 
consequences  to  beneficiaries,  not  Just  to 
state  government  as  an  institution. 

I  fully  understand  that  the  budgetary  re- 
duction in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  30 
are  predicated  on  seemingly  optimistic  eco- 
nomic projections.  Should  these  projections 
prove  inaccurate,  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  will  compel 
further  action  after  Congress  receives  the 
August,  1989  OMB  snapshot.  In  the  mean- 
time, passage  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 30  allows  the  budget/appropriations 
process  to  move  ahead  in  a  ex[>editious  fash- 
ion. 

State  legislators  have  made  federal  deficit 
reduction  an  NCSL  priority,  NCSL  recog- 
nizes that  achievement  of  further  reduction, 
particularly  continuing  to  hit  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  targets  in  future  years, 
will  be  difficult.  The  organization  stands 
ready  to  work  with  you  in  addressing  this 
major  public  policy  challenge. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Samukl  B.  Nomz,  Ja., 
Senate  President  Pro  Tern, 
Louisiana,  President,  NCSL. 


Amkhicam  Postal  Workers 

Union,  AFL-CIO, 
Washington.  DC.  ApHl  28.  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser. 

U.S.   Senate,   363  Russell   Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  In  the  next  few 
days,  the  Senate  will  consider  the  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  FY  1990. 
The  resolution  contains  Important  assump- 
tions affecting  the  Postal  Service. 

Changing  the  Postal  Service  to  "off- 
budget"  status  is  good  budget  policy.  The 
Postal  Service  was  moved  off-budget  after 
its  creation  by  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  and  remained  there  for  good 
reason  for  many  years.  The  Postal  Service 
must  be  free  once  again  of  annual  budget 
micromanagement  by  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  if  it  is  to  operate  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner. 

The  budget  agreement  would  also  phase 
out  indirect  subsidies  for  retirement  COLAs 
and  survivor  health  benefits,  while  immedi- 
ate deficit  reduction  of  $1.8  billion  (or  $2.2 
billion  using  the  OMB  baseline)  will  come 
from  the  accounting  change  of  moving  the 
Postal  Service  off-budget,  real  savings  of 
over  $300  million  over  the  next  five  years 
will  come  from  phasing  out  the  Indirect  re- 
tirement COLA  and  survivor  health  subsi- 
dies. 

This  phase  out  of  the  Indirect  retirement 
subsidies,  when  enacted  as  part  of  the  up- 
coming budget  reconciliation  legislation, 
will  add  to  cumulative  federal  deficit  reduc- 
tion achieved  from  legislation  passed  in  the 
last  few  years  requiring  the  Postal  Service 
to  assume  over  $14  billion  in  costs  that  were 
previously  paid  by  the  Treasury.  For  your 
information.  I  have  included  a  fact  sheet 
providing  a  summary  of  these  deficit  reduc- 
ing measures  and  their  Impact  on  the  Postal 
Service's  bottom  line. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion and  its  provisions  to  phase  out  the  indi- 
rect retirement  subsidies  and  to  place  the 
Postal  Service  in  a  special  budget  category 
where  it  can  operate  on  a  business  cycle 
with  appropriate  Congressional  oversight 
but  free  from  any  arbitrary  and  capricious 
effort  to  cut  postal  services  for  the  purpose 
of  masking  federal  deficit  spending  as  was 
done  in  the  1987  Budget  Summit  agreement. 
Sincerely, 

Mob  Biuxr, 

President 

AMraiCAN  Federation  op  State, 
CoDNTY  and  Municipal  EZmploy- 
EES,  AFL-CIO, 

Washington.  DC,  May  1,  1989. 
Hon.  Brock  Adams, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Adams:  On  behalf  of  the  1.2 
million  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees (AFSCME),  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  bipartisan  budget  agreement  for  Fiscal 
Year  1990. 

As  state  and  local  government  and  non- 
profit agency  employees,  our  members  often 
experience  first  hand  the  negative  effects  of 
federal  budget  cuis.  We  believe  the  biparti- 
san resolution  approved  by  the  Budget 
Committee  is  a  first  step  toward  reducing 
the  federal  deficit  in  a  realistic  and  humane 
manner. 

While  vital  domestic  programs  have  been 
protected  in  this  budget,  there  will  be  reduc- 
tions in  some  domestic  programs,  entitle- 
ments, and  the  defense  budget.  The  resolu- 
tion also  requires  $5.3  billion  in  "new  reve- 
nue." While  we  believe  substantially  more 


revenue  is  needed  to  fund  vital  domestic 
programs  and  rebuild  our  crumbling  public 
infrastructure,  we  accept  the  fact  that  the 
political  will  to  raise  revenue  through  cor- 
rections of  inequities  in  the  tax  code  is  lack- 
ing this  year. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  deficit  re- 
duction amounts  are  expected  to  meet  the 
targets  of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  with- 
out the  harsh  cuts  in  domestic  problems 
that  would  have  come  with  the  automatic 
trigger  or  President  Bush's  budget  proposal. 
While  AFSCME  supports  the  budget  agree- 
ment as  a  first  step  toward  deficit  reduction, 
we  oppose  any  type  of  freeze  since  it  would 
negatively  impact  on  necessary  domestic 
programs  which  serve  working  Americans, 
children  and  low-income  households. 

Once  again,  we  urge  your  support  of  the 
bipartisan  budget  agreement  when  It  comes 
to  the  floor.  Thank  you  for  your  consider- 
ation in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  W.  McEntee. 
International  President 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  106,  the 
concurrent  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  SASSER,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  with- 
hold for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  CertairUy. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL 

BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1990.  1991,  AND 
1992 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
106,  the  concurrent  budget  resolution, 
just  received  from  the  House;  that  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  be  stricken; 
that  the  text  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  30.  as  amended,  be  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof:  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
previously  ordered  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  30  be  transferred  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  106;  and 
that  without  any  intervening  action, 
the  Senate  vote  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  106. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  106) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1990.  1991.  and  1992. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  106),  as 
amended. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  68, 
nays  31.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  64  Leg.] 
YEAS— 68 
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So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  106).  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106 

Resolved,  That  the  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  Con. 
Res.  106)  entitled  'Concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Goverrunent  for  the  fiscal 
years  1990,  1991.  and  1992"  do  pass  with  the 
following  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolvmg  clause 
and  Insert:  .    .    , 

That  the  Congress  determines  and  declares 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1990  U  establUhed  and  the 
appropriaU  budgetary  leveU  for  fiscal  years 
1991  and  1992  are  set  forth. 

MAXIMUM  DBFICIT  AMOUNTS 

Sec  2.  The  following  levels  and  amounts 
in  this  section  are  set  forth  for  purposes  of 
deUrmining.  in  accordance  with  section 
301  (il  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974.  as  amended 
by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Def- 
icit Control  Act  of  198S  and  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Reaf- 
firmation Act  of  1987.  whether  the  maxi- 


mum deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year  has 
been  exceeded,  and  as  set  forth  in  this  con- 
current resolution,  shall  be  considered  to  be 
mathematically  consistent  unth  the  other 
amounts  and  levels  set  forth  in  this  concur- 
rent resolution: 

111  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enues are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $1,065,500,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991:  $1,144,300,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $1,216,000,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
authority  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $1,327,400,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1991:  $1,423,500,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1992:  $1,476,400,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $1,164,900,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1991:  $1,234,300,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1992:  $1,281,700,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounU  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $99,400,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1991:  $90,000,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1992:  $65,700,000,000. 

DEBT  INCREASE  AS  ONE  MEASURE  OF  DEFICIT 

Sec.  3.  The  amounts  of  the  increase  in  the 
public  debt  subject  to  limitation  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $264,140,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $253,230,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $226,530,000,000. 

DEFICIT  LEVELS  EXCLUDING  TRUST  FUND 
SURPLUSES 

Sec.  4.  (aXl)  The  amounU  of  the  surpluses 
of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  DUability 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $67,540,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991:  $78,130,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $89,330,000,000. 

(2)  The  amounU  of  the  deficiU  excluding 
the  receipts  and  dUbursements  of  the  Feder- 
al Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  the  Federal  DUability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $166,940,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991:  $168,130,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $155,030,000,000. 

(b)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  excluding 
the  receipU  and  dUbursemenU  of  all  Federal 
trust  funds  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $239,440,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991:  $239,730,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $225,030,000,000. 

RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  following  budgetary  leveU 
are  appropriate  for  the  fUcal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1989.  October  1.  1990. 
and  October  1.  1991: 

<1)  The  recommended  leveU  of  Federal  rev- 
enues are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $775,800,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991:  $832,000,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $833,000,000,000. 
and  the  amounU  by  which  the  aggregate 
leveU   of  Federal    revenues   should    be   in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $5,800,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991:  $5,800,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $5,800,000,000. 
and  the  amounU  for  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  revenues  for  hospital  insur- 
ance unthin  the  recommended  leveU  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $70,100,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991:  $75,100,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992:  $80,200,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  leveU  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $1,037,600,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1991:  $1,111,200,000,000. 


FUcal  year  1992:  $1,143,400,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  leveU  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $942. 740,000.000. 
FUcal  year  1991:  $1,000,130,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1992:  $1,038,030,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounU  of  the  deficiU  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $166,940,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1991:  $168,130,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1992:  $155,030,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  leveU  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990:  $3,122,540,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1991:  $3,375,770,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1992:  $3,602,300,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  leveU  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fUcal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1989,  October  1,  1990,  and  Oc- 
tober 1, 1991,  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$19,300,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $106,600,000,000. 

<C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $93,200,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligationt, 
$19,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $114,200,000,000. 

<C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitnienU,  $97,100,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1992: 

(A/  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$19,700,000,000. 

(B>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $119,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  comr 
mitmenU.  $100,900,000,000. 

<b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  appropriate  levels  of 
budget  authority  and  budget  outlays,  and 
the  appropriate  leveU  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitmenU  for  fUcal  years  1990 
through  1992  for  each  major  functional  cate- 
gory are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

FUcal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$305,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $299,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  com,mit- 
menU.  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU. $0. 

FUcal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$317,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $311,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $0. 

(El  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU. $0. 

FUcal  year  1992: 

(Al  New  budget  authority, 

$330,500,000,000. 

(Bl  OuUays.  $322,100,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(Dl  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU, $0. 

(El  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU. $0. 

(21  International  Affairs  (1501: 

FUcal  year  1990: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $18,300,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays.  $16,700,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 
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tD)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  t6.400.000.000. 

(E)  Sev>  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  tZOO.OOO.OOO. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

<AJ  Nev  budget  authority.  tlS.tOO.OOO.OOO. 

tB)  Outlays,  tl6.700.000.000. 

(C>  Nev)  direct  loan  oNigations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

ID)  Nero  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, t6,700,000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. t200.000.000. 

fUcal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty.  1 19.700,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1 7. 1 00, 000. 000. 

(C)  Sew  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,200,000,000. 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, t6,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, t200,000,000. 

<i)  Oeneral  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy I2S0): 

fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  1 1 4, 199,600,000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  tl 3.999.640.000. 

(Cf  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl4,800,000,000. 

(B/  Outlays.  1 14.800.000.000. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments,  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A/  New  budget  authority.  tlS.SOO.OOO.OOO. 

(BJ  Outlays,  tl5.100.000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(4)  Energy  1270): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t8,092,600,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t4. 192,840,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
m.itments.  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  t6,400,000.000. 

(BJ  Outlays,  t4,200,000.000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
t2.l00,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  t7.000,000,000. 

(BJ  Outlays,  t4,600.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
t2,300,000.000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  1 17.447.800,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  817.353.320,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  ol>ligations, 
$100,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 


IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  818.300.000,000. 

IB)  OuUays.  818.500,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
8100,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 80. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  819,100,000,000. 

IB)  OuUays,  819,000,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
8100,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 80. 

16)  Agriculture  1350): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

lA)  New  budget  authority.  818.288,000,000. 

IB)  OuUays.  814.988,300.000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
810.000.000.000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  84,900,000,000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 80. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

lA)  New  budget  auUiority,  820,600,000.000. 

IB)  OuUays.  816.500.000.000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
810,200,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  84.900.000.000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 80. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  821.300.000.000. 

IB)  OuUays,  tlS.900,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
t9.700.000.000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  t5,000.000.000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

17)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  1370): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

lAJ  New  budget  authority,  1 20, 95 2. 600, 000. 

IB)  OuUays,  818.057,840,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
83,300,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 860.500.000,000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 893.000.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority,  826,400,000.000. 

IB)  OuUays,  817,900,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
83,300,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  866,400,000,000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 896.900.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  816,900,000,000. 

(BJ  Outlays.  812.400.000.000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
83,400,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  869.600.000.000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  8100.700.000.000. 

18)  Transportation  1400): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

lAJ  New  budget  authority,  830,366,800,000. 

IB)  OuUays.  829.070.320.000. 

ICJ  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

IDJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 80. 


Fiscal  year  1991: 

lAJ  New  budget  authority,  831,000,000,000. 

IB)  OuUays,  830,000,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 80. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

lA)  New  budget  authority.  832.100,000,000. 

IB)  Outlays,  831,200,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
8100,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 80. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 80. 

19)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment  1450): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  87,296.200,000. 
IB)  OuUays.  86,596.280.000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
81.000,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  8500,000,000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 80. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

lA)  New  budget  authority,  87,200,000,000. 

IB)  OuUays,  86,900,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
81,100,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  8500.000.000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 80. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

lA)  New  budget  authority,  87,300,000,000. 

IB)  OuUays,  t6.900.000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
tl,100,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  t500,000,000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  tO. 

110)  Education.  Training,  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  1500): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

I  A)  New  budget  auttiority,  840,689,600,000. 

IB)  OuUays.  838,691,140,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

IDJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  812,900.000,000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  80. 

FUcal  year  1991: 

lAJ  New  budget  authority,  842,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  841,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  813,400,000,000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  80. 

FUcal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  842,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  t42,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  tl3, 700, 000. 000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  tO. 

111)  Health  (550): 
FUcal  year  1990: 

lA)  New  budget  authority.  857.482,200,000. 

IB)  OuUays.  855.783,380,000. 

ICJ  New  direct  loan  obligations,  80. 

IDJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  1 400,000, 000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  80. 

FUcal  year  1991: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority,  862,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  861,800,000,000. 
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(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  t400.000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitments.  tO. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  t69.000,000,000. 

(B>  Outtays.  t67. 900.000,000. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, t400.000.000. 

<E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(12)  Medicare  (570/: 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
tl22.400,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t9S,200.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligatioTis,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
tl34.800.000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  tU2.600.000.000. 
(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 
(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(El  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 
Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  biulget  authority, 
tl48,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  tl27.700.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 
(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 
(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
tl8S,392,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  tl4S,S92,S00,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
1 100.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

tzie.ioo.ooo.ooo. 

(B)  Outlays.  tl5S.400.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
1 100,000, 000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
t220.400.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  tl64.300.000.00O 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
tlOO.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(14 J  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t5.492,800.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  t5.493. 220.000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 
(Dt  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guaranUe  com- 
mitments, to. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t4.300.000.000. 
(Bl  OuUays.  t4.400.000.000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  t5.300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gtuirantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t30.824,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  t29.992,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
1 8  00.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, t21,000.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t31,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  t31,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
t700.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. t21,900,000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t32.700.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t32,S00,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
1 700,000,000 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, t22.900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
FUcal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl  1,057,400,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  tlO.361.960.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl2,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  tll.900.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

FUcal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  1 12.600.000.000 

(B)  Outlays.  tl2.500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(1 7)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl0,174.000.00O 

(B)  Outlays.  t9.877,000,000. 

(CI  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. ' 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl0.700.000.00O 

(B)  Outlays.  tl0,500,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl  1,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  tlO.700.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
tl97.500.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  tl97,500,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
t214.300.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays,  t214.300.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
Tnents,  tO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
t226,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  t226.800.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(19)  The  corresponding  levels  of  gross  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  t262,50O.OOO,OOO. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  t282.800.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  t298,000.000,000. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -t255.600,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -tl,349.740,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -tlOO.OOO.OOO. 

(B)  OuUays.  -t600.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
Tnitments.  tO. 

FUcal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -tlOO.OOO.OOO. 

(B)  Outlays,  -t600.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(El  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  tO. 

(21)  UndUtribuUd    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  FUcal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-t61,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  -t67.300.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  tO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

FUcal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-t78,600.000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  -t79,270,000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  tO. 
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(E)  New  secoTidary  loan  ffuarantet  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fitcal  year  1992: 

lA)  Nev>  budget  authority. 

-S94.700,000.000. 

(BJ  OuUays,  -$95,770,000,000. 

ICt  New  direct  loan  obligationa,  SO. 

fDJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

RMCOHCILUTION 

Sec.  6.  ta)  Not  later  than  June  IS,  1989.  the 
•  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (s/  of  this  section  shall  submit  their 
recommendations  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  their  respective  Houses.  After  re- 
I  eeiving  those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees  on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations ynthout  any  substantive  re- 
vision. 

SKNATt  COMMITTEES 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)<2)<C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  12)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion that  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(0(2)10  of  the 
Act,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  suffi- 
cient to  increase  contributions  and  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
t2,8S0.000,000  in  contributioru, 
tl, 100,000.000  in  budget  authority,  and 
tl, 020.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urtnin  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)<C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws  urithin  its  jurisdic- 

I  Hon  that  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  or  <3)  any  combination  thereof,  suffi- 
cient to  increaae  contributions  and  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
t2,S50,000,000  in  contributions,  tO  in  budget 
authority,  and  t200.000.000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws  toithin  its  jurisdic- 
tion that  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  or  (3)  any  comtrination  thereof,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays 
as  follows:  t680.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  tStO.OOO.OOO  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

\J»»0. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401fc)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion that  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays 
as  foUowt:  8487,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  t4t7,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(f)(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
ritall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  within  its 


jurisdiction  that  proiiide  spending  authority 
as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974.  (B)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  that  provide  spending  au- 
thority other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or  (C>  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  follows:  tO  in  budget 
authority  and  t2,800,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  reifenues 
tS,300.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(g)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: t3. 400,000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
t2.900.000.000  xn  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(h)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(3)  any  comtrination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: SZSO.OOO.OOO  in  budget  authority  and 
t430,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(i)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  that  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
t670.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
t670.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

HOUSE  COMMITTEES 

(j)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  that  provide  spending  authority 
as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  that  provide  spending  au- 
thority other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  sufficient  to  increase  contribu- 
tions and  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  t2,850.000.000  in  contribu- 
tions, tl.137,000,000  in  budget  authority, 
and  tl,lS7.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  ContnH  Act  of 
1974.  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion that  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act  or  (3)  any  comoination  thereof,  suffi- 
cient tu  increase  contributions  and  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
t2.8S0.000.000  in  contributions.  tO  in  budget 
authority,  and  t200.000.000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 


(I)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  urithin  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: tlSO, 000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
t330,000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  that  protride  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  urithin  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: tl.087.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
t3.787.000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  urithin  its  jurisdiction  that  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: tSO.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
t50,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(o)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  urithin  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion that  provide  spending  authority  other 
than  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays 
as  follows:  1 217,000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  1 21 7.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  urithin  its  jurisdiction  that  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  urithin  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: t3.400.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
t2.900.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  urithin  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(3)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: t37,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
t37,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  urithin 
its  jurisdiction  that  proiride  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the   Congressional   Budget   and   Impound- 
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ment  Control  Act  of  1974.  (2)  changes  in 
laws  ufithin  its  jurisdiction  that  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  ouUays  as  follows: 
(670.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$670,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(s)(l)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shaU  report  (A)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)<t)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  (B) 
changes  in  laws  within  iU  jurisdiction  that 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,700,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shaU  report  changes  in  laws  vrithin 
its  jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase  reve- 
nues ti, 300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

SALE  or  OOVERNMENT  ASSETS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 

that— 

(1)  ftom  time  to  time  the  United  States 
(Government  should  sell  assets  to  nongovern- 
ment buyers;  and 

(2)  the  aiTWunU  realized  from  such  asset 
sales  rem  not  recur  on  an  annual  basis  and 
do  not  reduce  the  demand  for  credit 

(b)  For  purposes  of  allocations  and  points 
of  order  under  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  the  amounts  realized  from  asset 
sales  or  prepayments  of  loans  shaU  not  be  al- 
located to  a  committee  and  shall  not  be 
scored  with  respect  to  the  level  of  budget  au- 
thority or  outlays  under  a  committee's  allo- 
cation under  section  302  of  such  Act 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  terms  "a^set  sale"  and  "prepay- 
ment of  a  loan"  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  under  section  257(12)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
ofl98S  (as  amended  by  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Reaffirma- 
tion Act  of  1987);  and 

(2)  the  terms  "asset  sale"  and  "prepay- 
ment of  a  loan"  do  not  include  asset  sales 
mandated  by  law  before  September  18.  1987. 
and  routine,  ongoing  asset  sales  and  loan 
prepayments  at  levels  consistent  with 
agency  operations  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

RESERVE  FUND  FOR  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSINQ 
CONTRACT  RENEWALS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  the  Senate,  of  the  amounts 
specified  in  section  5  of  this  resolution,  it  ts 
assumed  that  budget  authority  and  outlays 
in  amounU  not  to  exceed  the  amounU  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  for  fiscal  year  1990 
may  be  allocated  to  the  SenaU  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  provide  for  subsidized 
housing  contract  renewals  (without  preju- 
dice to  the  form  or  duration  of  such  renew- 
als that  such  legislation  provides)  when  the 
Committee  on  Appropnations  or  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  such  renewals  has 
reported  Ugislation  that  will,  if  enacted, 
make  funds  available  for  such  renewals. 

(b)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  subsidized  housing 
contract  renewals  for  fiscal  year  1990  shall 
not  exceed  SI. 092.000.000  of  new  budget  au- 
thority and  $50,000,000  of  outlays. 

(c)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  and  again  upon  the 
submisnon  of  a  conference  report  on  such 
Ugislation  (if  such  a  conference  report  is 
submitted),  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  SenaU  may  file  with 


the  SenaU  appropriaUly  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  altered  by  amounts  not  to  exceed  those 
in  such  Ugislation.  Such  revised  allocations 
shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  such 
Act  as  allocations  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion, and  the  CommitUe  on  Appropriations 
shall  report  revised  allocations  pursuant  to 
section  302(b)  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1990  to  carry  out  this  section. 


RESERVE  FUND  FOR  MEDICAID 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  the  SenaU,  it  is  assumed  that 
budget  authority  and  outlays  may  be  allo- 
cated to  the  Senate  CommitUe  on  Finance 
for  increased  Medicaid  funding  if  the  Com- 
mitUe on  Finance  or  the  commitUe  of  con- 
ference reports  Medicaid  funding  Ugislation 
that— 

(1)  will,  if  enacUd,  make  funds  availabU 
for  that  purpose;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  that  the  cosU  of  such  Ug- 
islation are  not  included  in  this  resolution, 
will  not  increase  the  deficit  in  thU  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  will  not  in- 
crease the  total  deficit  for  the  period  of 
fiscal  years  1990  through  1992. 

(b)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  and  again  upon  the 
submission  of  a  conference  report  on  such 
legislation  (if  such  a  conference  report  is 
submitUd),  the  Chairman  of  the  CommitUe 
on  the  Budget  of  the  SenaU  may  file  irith 
the  SenaU  appropriately  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  revised  functional 
levels  and  aggregaUs  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. Such  revised  allocations,  functional 
Uvels,  and  aggregates  shall  be  considered  for 
the  purposes  of  such  Act  as  allocations, 
functional  Uvels,  and  aggregaUs  contained 
in  this  resolution,  and  the  CommitUe  on  Fi- 
nance shall  report  revised  allocations  pursu- 
ant to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  for  the  ap- 
propriaU  fiscal  year  (or  years)  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

RESERVE  FUND  FOR  IRS  COMPLIANCE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  the  SenaU,  of  the  amounU 
specified  in  section  5  of  this  resolution,  it  is 
assumed  that  budget  authority  and  outlays 
in  amounU  not  to  exceed  the  amounts  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  for  fiscal  year  1990 
may  be  allocaUd  to  the  Senate  CommitUe 
on  Appropriations  to  provide  for  increased 
Internal  Revenue  Service  compliance  fund- 
ing when  the  CommitUe  on  Appropriations 
or  the  commitUe  of  conference  on  InUmal 
Revenue  Service  compliance  funding  has  re- 
porUd  Ugislation  that  will,  if  enacUd,  make 
funds  availabU  for  such  InUmal  Revenue 
Service  compliance. 

(b)  The  amounts  availabU  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  InUmal  Revenue 
Service  compliance  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1990  shall  not  exceed  $109,000,000  of  new 
budget  authority  and  $99,000,000  of  outlays. 

(c)  Upon  the  reporting  of  Ugislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  and  again  upon  the 
submission  of  a  conference  report  on  such 
legislation  (if  such  a  conference  report  is 
submitUd),  the  Chairman  of  the  CommitUe 
on  the  Budget  of  the  SenaU  may  fiU  with 
the  SenaU  appropriaUly  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  alUred  by  amounU  not  to  exceed  those 
in  such  Ugislation.  Such  revised  allocations 
shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  such 
Act  as  allocations  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion, and  the  CommitUe  on  Appropriations 
shall  report  revised  allocations  pursuant  to 
section  302(b)  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1990  to  carry  out  this  section. 


FUEL  EXCISE  TAXES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  SenaU  finds  that— 

(1)  Federal  excise  taxes  are  regressive  in 
that  a  lower  income  individual  must  use  a 
higher  percentage  of  his  income  to  pay  the 
taxes  than  a  higher  income  individual; 

(2)  adding  10  cenU  or  more  per  gallon  to 
the  cost  of  fuel  will  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  the  Nation's  economy  in  that  such  an  in- 
crease would— 

(A)  reduce  the  gross  national  product  by 
$10  biUion  in  the  first  year, 

(B)  reduce  automobile  production  by  1.3 
percent, 

(C)  reduce  housing  construction  In)  0.9 
pecent, 

(D)  increase  unemployment  by  80,000  in 
the  first  year  and  180,000  by  the  third  year, 

(E)  reduce  petroUum  refinery  output  by 
1.2  percent 

(F)  reduce  income  tax  revenues  by  almost 
$1  billion  annually, 

(G)  reduce  personal  savings  by  nearly  3 
percent  and 

(H)  increase  the  Consumer  Price  Index  by 
0.3  percent; 

(3)  it  would  be  discriminatory  for  one  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  population,  highway 
users,  to  pay  an  additional  tax  in  order  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  thereby  forcing 
this  segment  to  shoulder  a  greaUr  share  of 
our  Nation's  financial  burden; 

(4)  it  tDOUld  be  inequitable  for  individuaU 
to  contribute  to  Federal  deficit  reduction 
based  on  the  number  of  miles  driven  per 
year; 

(5)  Federal  highway  and  public  transit 
programs  are  funded  at  Uvels  significantly 
louter  than  documented  needs  requiring 
States  to  provide  funds  to  fill  that  shortfall; 

(6)  an  increase  in  the  Federal  tax  on  gaso- 
line and  diesel  fuel— 

(A)  inhibits  the  ability  of  SlaU  and  local 
govemmenU  to  raise  revenues  to  fund  trans- 
portation projecU,  and 

(B)  reduces  the  revenues  for  StaU  and 
local  government  fuel  taxes  unless  StaU  and 
local  govemmenU  increase  their  taxes;  and 

(7)  total  motor  fuel  taxes  (including  StaU 
and  local  taxes)  account  for  nearly  25  per- 
cent of  the  retail  price  of  gasoline  and  about 
29  percent  of  the  retail  price  of  diesel  fuel 
making  motor  fuel  among  the  most  heavily 
taxed  essential  items  in  the  Nation. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  SenaU  that  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  revenue  totals  in- 
cluded in  thU  resolution  do  not  include  an 
increase  in  Federal  excise  taxes  on  gasoline 
and  dUsel  fuel  in  order  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit 

FURTHER  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

Sec.  12.  It  U  the  sense  of  the  SenaU  that— 

(a)  had  Congress  used  the  economic  and 
Uchnical  assumptions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  deficit  would  have  been 
$109,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
$135,300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
$134,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992; 

(b)  by  July  1,  1989,  the  participanU  in  the 
BipartUan  Budget  Agreement  Between  the 
President  and  the  Joint  Leadership  of  Con- 
gress should  begin  negotiations  on  an  agree- 
ment for  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991 
based  upon  Congressional  Budget  Office 
economic  and  Uchnical  assumptions;  and 

(c)  the  participanU  in  those  negotiations 
shaU- 

(1)  seek  a  budget  package  in  1989,  the  out- 
year  effecU  of  which  would  Uad  to  balanc- 
ing the  Federal  budget' 

(2)  examine  broad-scaU  budget  options 
and  recommend  UgUlative  changes  neces- 
sary to  implement  those  options;  and 
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<3)  cotuultfvMy  with  appropriate  Congrts- 
tional.  Executive,  and  private  parties. 

SOCIAL  SKCtnUTY  TRUST  rVNDS  SUtWLVSES 

Ssc.  13.  (at  FiNDiNas.—The  Congres*  finds 
that— 

fj)  under  current  law,  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  are  included  in  calculations  of 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  under  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  J98S  and 
for  purposes  of  determining  across-the-board 
cuts  under  such  Act; 

(2)  the  inclusion  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  in  the  calculation  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targets  creates  the  illu- 
sion that  the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  t>eing 
brought  into  iMlance  wtien  in  fact  the  oper- 
ating budget  deficit  is  continuing  to  grow; 

(3)  Social  Security  trust  funds  surpluses 
are  currently  being  lent  to  the  Tteasury  to  fi- 
nance the  operating  budget  deficit,  which  is 
primarily  dedicated  to  current  consump- 
tion; 

(4)  the  National  Economic  Commission 
concluded  that  the  Congress  must  have  in 
place  by  no  later  than  1993  measures  which 
alter  current  budgetary  practices  in  order  to 
create  true  Social  Security  reserves; 

(Si  the  use  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  surpluses  for  current  consumption 
denies  such  surpluses'  intended  purpose  of 
providing  income  for  future  retirees  and  in- 
creasing national  samngs,  investment,  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  gross  national  product; 

(6)  without  such  increases  in  national 
output  and  wealth,  future  workers  will  be 
unable  to  honor  the  claims  of  retirees  with- 
out a  significant  increase  in  taxes  or  reduc- 
tion in  Social  Security  benefits; 

(7)  the  use  of  Social  Security  trust  funds 
surpluses  as  a  source  of  national  savings 
would  bolster  the  economic  capacity  of  the 
United  States,  allowing  Social  Security  t>en- 
efit  claims  to  be  honored  at  the  same  time 
future  XDorkers  enjoy  an  increased  standard 
of  living;  and 

(8)  the  intended  and  legitimate  purposes 
of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds  could  best 
be  protected  by  excluding  such  funds  from 
the  calculations  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
reduction  targets. 

(b)  Sense  or  the  SENATK.—lt  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that— 

(If  the  Congress  should  continue  the  com- 
mitment to  keep  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram secure  for  the  Nation 's  retired  and  dis- 
abled citizens; 

(2/  the  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
that  defines  the  Federal  budget  deficit  to  ex- 
elude  the  surplus  for  deficit)  from  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds  for  all  purposes; 

(3)  the  Congress  should  include,  for  the 
purposes  of  ctUculating  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits and  deficit  reduction  targets  for  fiscal 
tear  1991  and  subseguent  fiscal  years,  an 
amount  which  is  no  greater  than  the 
amount  of  Social  Security  trust  funds  sur- 
plus included  in  the  fiscal  year  1990  tnidget 
resolution; 

14)  in  order  to  create  a  true  balanced  oper- 
ating budget,  the  Congress  should,  beginning 
no  later  than  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget,  ac- 
curately reflect  the  Federal  budget  deficit  by 
excluding  all  Social  Security  revenues  and 
expenditures  from  such  deficit  and  any  defi- 
cit reduction  calculations;  and 

(5)  to  the  extent  non-Social  Security  deft- 
cits  exist  after  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Congress 
should  develop  a  strategy  which  continues 
Federal  budget  deficit  reduction  measures, 
in  order  to  create  a  true  txUanced  Federal 
bmdget 


AMTl-DRUa  ABUSE  ACT  OF  l»tt  FUNDINQ 

Sec.  14.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
this  resolution  should  support  the  funding 
increases  provided  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988  and  that  such  funding  should  be 
consistent  with  the  need  to  maintain  the 
even  balance  in  that  Act  between  new  spend- 
ing to  reduce  drug  supply  and  new  spending 
to  reduce  drug  demand. 

MORE  TRUTHFUL  PRESESTATION  OF  DEFICIT 

Sec.  is.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  this  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  is 
within  the  parameters  established  by  the 
President,  and  even  if  inadequate,  is  essen- 
tial to  keep  the  Government  in  operation; 

(2)  this  resolution  sets  forth  the  deficit  at 
only  899.400,000,000; 

(3)  as  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion, one  measure  of  the  deficit,  the  increase 
in  the  public  debt  subject  to  limitation,  is 
fully  8264.000.000.000: 

(4)  the  Federal  debt  wiU  rise  to  fully 
83,100,000.000.000  in  1990;  and 

(5)  as  set  forth  in  section  S(a)(19)  of  this 
resolution,  the  level  of  gross  interest  on  the 
public  debt  trill  be  8263,000.000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1990: 

(b)  It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  as  set  forth  in  this  resolution,  the 
budget  sutymitted  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 1105  of  titU  31  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  the  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  in  order  to  more  truth- 
fully set  forth  the  deficit,  should  reflect  at 
least  the  following  changes: 

(A)  all  Social  Security  and  other  Federal 
retirement  funds  must  be  accounted  for  sep- 
arately; 

(B)  all  gross  interest  on  the  public  debt 
subject  to  limitation  must  be  fully  reported 
and  reflected;  and 

(C)  the  increase  in  the  gross  Federal  debt 
that  is  subject  to  the  legal  debt  limit  should 
be  shown  as  a  measure  of  the  deficit 

(2)  t>ecause  a  multi-year  plan  of  debt  and 
deficit  reduction,  based  on  sound  economic 
assumptions,  appears  imperative,  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  advise  the  Congress  of 
any  proposals  relative  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  and  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress whether  additional  revenues  are  re- 
quired for  debt  and  deficit  reduction,  and  if 
so,  the  President  is  invited  to  make  specific 
revenue  recommendations. 

RESERVE  FUND  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  16.  (a)  In  the  Senate,  it  is  assumed 
that  budget  authority  and  outlays  may  be 
allocated  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance for  increased  funding  for  children,  in- 
cluding funding  through  tax  credits,  if  the 
Committee  on  Finance  or  the  committee  of 
conference  reports  funding  legislation  that— 

(1)  will,  if  enacted,  make  funds  avaHat>le 
for  that  purpose;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  that  the  costs  of  such  leg- 
islation are  not  included  in  this  resolution, 
will  not  increase  the  deficit  in  this  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  trill  not  in- 
crease the  total  deficit  for  the  period  of 
fiscal  years  1990  through  1992. 

(b)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  and  again  upon  the 
sulymission  of  a  conference  report  on  such 
legislation  (if  such  a  conference  report  is 
submitted),  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  may  file  with 
the  Senate  appropriately  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  revised  functional 
levels  and  aggregates  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. Such  revised  allocations,  functional 
levels,  and  aggregates  shall  be  considered  for 
the  purposes  of  such  Act  as  allocations, 
functional  levels,  and  aggregates  contained 


in  this  resolution,  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance shall  report  revised  allocations  pursu- 
ant to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  for  the  ap- 
propriate fiscal  year  (or  years)  to  carry  out 
this  sectiOTL 

FUNDS  FOR  PRISON  EXPENSES 

Sec.  17.  (a)(1)  Since  the  funding  levels  for 
Function  7S0  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice programs  in  the  Committee  Report  is 
higher  than  the  President's  request  by 
8800,000,000  in  budget  authonty  and 
8500,000,000  in  outlays. 

(2)  Since  the  President's  request  already 
includes  8658,000,000  for  prison  expenses  re- 
lated to  drug  offenders. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  irithin 
the  total  amount  available  within  the 
Budget  Function  750,  there  shall  be  suffi- 
cient funds  added  to  bring  a  level  of  Federal 
support  for  correctional  activities  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  level  for  the  ex- 
penses of  drug  offenders  to  a  level  of 
81,000,000,000. 

BIENNIAL  BUDGET  PROCESS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  a  bien- 
nial budget  process  would— 

(1)  create  an  onUrly,  predictable  process 
for  consideration  of  spending  decisions  re- 
sponsive to  policy  priorities  and  improve 
Congressional  control  over  the  Federal 
budget; 

(2)  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  fulfillment 
by  the  Congress  of  its  legislative  and  over- 
sight responsibilities,  including  the  consid- 
eration of  authori2ing  legislation,  budget 
resolutions,  appropriations  bills,  and  other 
spending  measures; 

(3)  provide  greater  stability  and  certainty 
for  financial  markets,  and  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  agencies  which  need 
sufficient  time  to  plan  for  implementation 
of  programs;  and 

(4)  streamline  the  Congressional  budget 
process  and  therefore  promote  better  ac- 
countability to  the  public. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Congress  should  enact  legislation  in  the  One 
Hundred  First  Congress  to  establish  a  bien- 
nial budget  process. 

CURRENT  SERVICES  BASEUNE 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that  the  use 
of  a  current  services  baseline  in  presenting 
budget  information— 

(1)  does  not  provide  the  public  with  com- 
plete and  clear  iriformation  on  the  growth 
in  Federal  spending  from  one  fiscal  year  to 
the  next  fiscal  year; 

(2)  does  not  clearly  identify  the  underlying 
growth  rate  in  particular  Federal  programs 
trithin  the  Federal  budget; 

(3)  leads  to  the  misconception  that  Federal 
spending  is  being  cut  when  in  fact  it  has 
grown;  and 

(4)  does  not  present  the  Federal  budget  in 
terms  the  public  can  easily  understand. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  all 
Congressional  and  Executive  budget  docu- 
ments, including  analyses  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  any  deficit  reduction  agree- 
ments, should  prominently  include  the  cur- 
rent level  of  Federal  spending  in  each  cate- 
gory and  clearly  identify  any  proposed  in- 
crease or  decrease  from  that  level 

WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  AND  PLO 
MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  20.  (a)  FiNDmas.—The  Congress  finds 
that- 

(1)  the  World  Health  Organization  enjoys 
the  strong  support  of  the  United  States  in  its 
mission  to  eliminate  disease  and  raise 
puMic  health  standards  around  the  world; 
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(2)  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  has  observer  status  at  the  WHO  and 
other  United  Nations  specialized  agencies: 

(3)  the  PLO  is  an  umbrella  organization 
that  lacks  key  attributes  of  statehood  as  ac- 
cepted under  international  law— it  has  no 
permanent  population  and  controls  no  de- 
fined territory; 

(4)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  territories 
under  Israeli  administration  should  be  de- 
cided by  negotiation  and  not  by  unilateral 
declarations  or  by  solutions  imposed  by 
international  organizations; 

IS)  the  Secretary  of  State  has  declared  that 
a  change  in  the  present  observer  status  of 
the  PLO  in  international  organizations 
would  lead  to  a  halt  in  further  UniUd  StaUs 
assessed  and  voluntary  contributions  to 
these  organizations: 

(6)  a  change  in  the  PLO's  observer  status 
in  international  organizations  would  need- 
lessly politicize  these  organizations  and 
damage  United  States  support  for  them;  and 

(7)  the  UniUd  States  seeks  the  cooperation 
of  all  parties,  including  the  members  of  the 
Arab  League,  in  putting  a  halt  to  these 
harmful  efforts  to  politicize  important  inter- 
national organizations. 

lb)    Sense    of   the   Senate.— The    Senate 

hereby— 

11)  supports  and  commands  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  hU  declaration  calling  for  a  halt 
to  further  United  States  assessed  and  volun- 
tary contributioTis  to  international  organi- 
zations which  grant  full  member  status  to 
organizations  that  lack  key  attributes  of 
statehood; 

12)  urges  aU  parties  to  end  efforts  to  secure 
a  change  in  the  PLO's  observer  status  at  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies; 

13)  calls  upon  member  states  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  other  United  Na- 
tions specialized  agencies  to  vigorously 
oppose  all  such  efforts. 

REDUCING  THE  GENERATION  OF  CARBON  DIOXIDE 

Sec.  21.  la)  The  Senate  finds  that— 
ID    the    concentration    of   the    so-called 
•greenhouse"  gases— including  carbon  diox- 
ide, methane,  nitrous  oxide,  chlorofluorocar- 
bons,  tropospheric  ozone  is  rising; 

12)  since  the  advent  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution ISO  years  ago,  a  number  of  scientific 
experts  estimaU  that  the  atmospheric  con- 
centration of— 

lA)  carbon  dioxide,  the  most  prevalent  of 
these  gases,  has  increased  by  2S  percent; 

IB)  methane  has  increased  by  100  percent; 

IC)  nitrous  oxide  has  increased  by  10  per- 
cent; ,  .- 

ID)  CFC's  have  increased  from  zero  60 
years  ago  at  an  average  rate  of  S  percent  per 
year;  and 

IE)  tropospheric  ozone  continues  to  in- 
crease by  1  percent  per  year; 

13)  a  large  number  of  the  world's  leading 
scientists,  including  members  of  National 
Science  Foundation,  have  warned  policy 
makers  that— 

I  A)  increased  concentrations  of  these  gases 
viill  alter  climate;  and 

IB)  such  climatic  alUrations  could  have 
devastating  effects  on  weather  patUms,  ag- 
ricultural productivity,  coastal  population 
centers  due  to  rising  sea  levels,  and  biologi- 
cal health; 

14)  the  majority  of  these  gases  are  generat- 
ed in  the  production  of  energy; 

15)  in  1988,  the  Department  found,  based 
on  data  coUecUd  for  the  198S  National 
Energy  Policy  Plan,  that  the  UniUd  States' 
generation  of  carbon  dioxide  would  increase 
from  198S  leveU  by  38  percent  in  the  year 
2010: 


16)  leading  scientific  experts  of  the  world, 
including  members  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering, and  the  Institute  of  Medicine  have 
urged  the  President  to  take  action  to  reduce 
the  generation  of  these  gases  by  the  United 
States; 

17)  international  negotiations  are  under- 
way to  develop  strategies  to  reduce  the  gen- 
eration of  these  gases; 

18)  the  United  States  is  chair  of  the  Re- 
sponse Strategies  Working  Group  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  IIPCC),  which  was  established  by 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gramme and  the  World  Meterological  Orga- 
nization; _     _ 

19)  at  the  first  meetings  of  the  IPCC's  Re- 
sponse Strategies  Working  Group,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  urged  that  global  solutions  to 
global  climate  change  be  as  specific  and 
cost-effective  as  they  can  possibly  be; 

110)  it  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
and  all  nations  take  immediate  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  global  environment;  and 

111)  without  action  by  the  United  States  to 
protect  the  global  environment,  our  ability 
to  convince  other  nations  to  act  on  concerns 
such  as  global  climate  change  will  be  con- 
strained. 

lb)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  United 
States  policy  on  global  warming  should  be- 
ll) to  reduce  the  generation  of  greenhouse 
gases; 

12)  to  hold,  in  1989,  a  global  conference  on 
the  environment,  hosted  by  the  President; 

13)  to  encourage  other  nations  to  under- 
take measures  to  reduce  the  generation  of 
greenhouse  gases; 

14)  to  develop  binding  multilateral  agree- 
ments with  other  nations  by  the  end  of  cal- 
endar year  1992,  or  as  early  as  is  practica- 
ble, to  reduce  the  global  generation  of  green- 
house gases; 

15)  to  encourage  the  worldwide  protection 
of  tropical  rainforests: 

16)  to  require  each  Federal  agency  to  ex- 
amine its  programs  to  determine  the  im- 
pacts of  global  warming  on  its  missions  and 
activities  and  to  evaluate  and  propose  poli- 
cies under  its  authority  that  could  reduce 
the  generation  of  greenhouse  gases;  and 

17)  to  develop  new  technologies  and  better 
utilize  existing  technologies  that  will  pro- 
vide reliable  supplies  of  energy  and  service 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  while  re- 
ducing the  generation  of  greenhouse  gases. 

Ic)  It  is  also  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  adopt 
a  position  with  respect  to  a  "Framework 
Global  Climate  Convention",  and  through 
its  representative  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Panel  on  Climate  Change,  should  begin  dis- 
cussions on  such  a  convention  when  it 
chairs  the  next  meeting  of  the  "Response 
Strategies  Working  Group". 

Id)  To  the  maximum  extent  practical,  the 
priorities  set  forth  in  thU  section  should  be 
reflected  in  the  Federal  budget 

NATIONAL  AEROSPACE  PLANE 

Sec.  22.  la)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 

that—  ,^  ,     J 

ID  the  United  States  is  the  world  leader  m 
the  fields  of  commercial  and  military  aero- 
space; .   ^   .    ^.    , 

12)  if  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  that 
leadership  we  must  continue  to  invest  in  the 
research  and  development  necessary  to  build 
the  next  generation  of  aerospace  vehicles; 

13)  the  National  Aerospace  Plane,  or  X-30, 
program  represents  the  UniUd  States'  best 
hope  for  maintaining  our  Uad  in  aerospace 
into  the  next  century; 

14)  the  National  Aerospace  Plane  program 
represents  a  model  of  cooperation  between 
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government  and  industry  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral government  already  has  invesUd 
$487,000,000  and  privaU  contractors  have 
invesUd  more  than  $700,000,000; 

IS)  the  National  Aerospace  program  is 
likely  to  result  in  advances  in  many  areas 
which  will  have  benefits  for  both  commer- 
cial and  military  programs. 

lb)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  Sense  of 
the  SenaU  that  the  SenaU  supports  contin- 
ued funding  of  the  National  Aerospace 
Plane  program  at  the  level  recommended  in 
the  President's  February  9,  1989,  budget  sub- 
mission in  functions  OSO,  2S0  and  400. 
revenue  legislation 

Sec.  23.  It  is  assumed  that  agreements 
reached  between  the  Administration  and  the 
Congressional  tax-writing  commitUes  on 
revenue  Ugislation  reconciled  pursuant  to 
this  resolution  loill  be  advanced  Ugislatively 
when  supporUd  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

IMPLEMENTA  TION 

Sec.  24.  la)  The  SenaU  finds- 
ID    The    1990    Congressional    bipartisan 
agreement  to  the  budget  submitUd  by  the 
President  represents  the  action  most  proba- 
ble to  avoid  a  budget  impasse  and  sequesUr. 

12)  The  achievement  of  a  reduction  in  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  through  agreement 
rather  than  confrontation  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est 

13)  National  security  and  inUmational 
leadership  rest  on  the  foundation  of  a  strong 
economy,  capable  of  financing  internally  its 
investment  needs. 

lb)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
ID  The  1990  budget  agreement  should  be 
fully  and  quickly  implemenUd; 

12)  the  Leadership  of  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration immediaUly  authorize  re- 
sumption of  negotiations  aimed  at  a  mul- 
tiyear  deficit  reduction  package,  leading  to 
a  balanced  Federal  budget; 

13)  The  economic  and  budgetary  assump- 
tions underlying  the  multiyear  agreement  be 
based  on  sound  and  realistic  forecasU; 

14)  The  bipartisan,  cooperative  effort  that 
made  this  agreement  possible  be  sustained 
in  addressing  the  Nation's  remaining  budg- 
etary problems. 

disaster  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  2S.  la)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
ID  agricultural  producers  in  several  Mid- 
wesUm  and  Southwestern  StaUs  have  expe- 
rienced adverse  weather  conditions  since 
planting  the  1989  crop  of  winUr  wheat,  in- 
cluding a  lack  of  rainfall,  freeze  damage, 
high-velocity  vnndstorms,  and  recordbreak- 
ing  high  temperatures; 

12)  such  extreme  conditions  have  com- 
bined to  severely  damage  winUr  wheat  pro- 
duction in  several  stales,  including  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico; 

13)  the  Kansas  Wheat  Quality  Council, 
afUr  a  recent  3-day  tour  of  these  States,  esti- 
maUd  that  production  in  the  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  Panhandles  would  be  only  one- 
third  of  normal; 

14)  the  mean  average  of  68  estimates  of  the 
1989  crop  of  toinUr  wheat  in  Kansas  pro- 
jecUd  only  209  million  bushels  of  wheat;  and 

15)  current  budget  estimates  reveal  there 
will  be  substantial  savings  resulting  from 
higher  prices  and  lower  deficiency  payments 
that  could  be  applied  towards  disasUr  pay- 
ments for  drought-stricken  winUr  wheat 
producers  through  an  extension  of  the  Disas- 
Ur Assistance  Act  of  1988  17  U.S.C.  1421 
noU). 

lb)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
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ID  leffislation  should  be  enacted  to  extend 
the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  a/  1988  (7  U.S.C. 
1421  note)  to  apply  to  losses  due  to  advene 
weather  conditums  in  1988  or  1989  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  planted  in  1988  for 
harvest  in  1989: 

<Z>  such  legislation  should  not  add  to  the 
deficit  and  such  legislation  should  not  dis- 
criminate against  other  program  crops; 

13)  such  legislation  should  not  discrimi- 
nate against  producers  who  are  currently 
covered  by  Federal  crop  insurarice;  and 

(4/  drought  assistance  should  be  enacted 
in  a  timely  fashion  so  as  to  ensure  that  sav- 
ings from  higher  prices  and  lower  deficiency 
payments  offset  the  cost  of  such  assistance. 

PUBUC  DEBT  UmtT 

Stc.  26.  <a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(If  debt  held  by  the  public  increased  from 
tl.SOO.000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985  to 
more  than  82.000.000.000.000  in  fiscal  year 
1988  and  continues  to  grow; 

<2)  compliance  with  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  targets  each  year  would  result  in  a 
debt  held  by  the  public  of 
$2,380,000,000,000,000  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1993.  when  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  maximum  deficit  target  is  zero; 

<3)  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projects  that  the  debt  held  by  the  public  will 
reach  82.760.000.000.000  by  fiscal  year  1993; 

<4)  recognizing  the  need  to  control  deficits 
aTid  debt  many  members  hatre  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  additional  fiscal  re- 
straint; and 

(S)  growth  in  the  debt  held  by  the  public  is 
detrimental  to  economic  growth  and  im- 
provements in  the  Nation 's  long-term  stand- 
ard of  living. 

lb)  It  is  the  tense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(If  A  target  for  maximum  debt  held  by  the 
public  be  set  at  82.380.000,000.000; 

(2)  The  appropriate  Committees  of  the 
Congress  shall  consider  legislation  strength- 
ening budget  procedures  to  promote  compli- 
ance with  this  target;  and 

I3>  The  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  shall  consider  budget  procedures 
which  would  take  effect  in  the  event  that  the 
target  it  exceeded. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  insist  on  its  amendment,  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
Sasscr.  Mr.  RIEGL.E.  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Sanpord,  Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr.  DoMKinci.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Kasten.  and  Mr.  Gramm  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  30  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDiarr  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(Mr.  LUIBKHSiAN  assumed  the 
chair.) 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Sasser  from  Teimes- 
see.  for  a  truly  outstanding  job.  For 
the  past  several  months.  Senator 
Sasser  has  devoted  untold  hours  and 
unlimited  energy  and  effort  to  negoti- 
ating this  agreement,  reaching  agree- 
ment, and  then  steering  it  through  the 
Budget  Committee  and  through  the 
Sen.ate. 

The  overwhelming  vote  In  support  of 
the  resolution,  the  speed  and  dispatch 
with  which  the  resolution  was  consid- 
ered and  disposed  of  by  the  Senate,  re- 
flect favorably  upon  Senator  Sasser. 
It  was  an  enormous  challenge  as  a  new 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  I  think  every  Member  of  this 
Senate  owes  Senator  Sasser  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  tremendous 
leadership  he  displayed  in  this  matter. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  former  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Domenici.  who 
displayed  during  this  matter  his  usual 
skill  and  knowledge  of  the  budget 
process,  and  who  was  invaluable  both 
in  producing  the  agreement  and  in 
producing  the  votes  necessary  to  enact 
the  resolution  implementing  the 
agreement. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  President,  in 
this  decade,  the  Senate  has  devoted  an 
average  of  9  legislative  days— that  is 
about  2  weeks— to  the  consideration  of 
the  budget.  This  year  It  was  done  in  2 
days.  That  represents  a  significant  ac- 
complishment, in  part,  of  course,  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  bipartisan 
agreement,  in  part  due  also  to  the 
enormous  skill  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
committee. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
President  and  to  those  who  handled 
this  matter  in  his  behalf— the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Richard  Darman:  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Niclc  Brady— for 
their  willingness  to  reach  out  and  ini- 
tiate meaningful  consultation  and  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Congress  in  this 
regard. 

Although  this  agreement  does  not  go 
nearly  as  far  or  do  nearly  as  much  as 
every  Member  of  this  Senate  would 
like,  it  does  represent  a  significant 
first  step  for  which  the  President  and 
his  representatives  deserve  great 
credit. 

I  want  also  to  thank  all  the  staff 
who  did  such  a  great  job  in  supporting 
Senators.  And  finally  I  want  to  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Re- 
publican leader,  for  the  graciousness 
and  cooperative  spirit  which  he  has 
demonstrated  throughout  this  process. 

As  usual.  Senator  Dole  was  able  to 
organize  and  produce  substantial  ma- 
jorities in  support  of  the  agreement  on 
his  side.  And  for  that  I.  and  I  Imow 
the  President  and  all  concerned,  are 
very  grateful. 


Before  I  proceed  to  morning  busi- 
ness. I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  yielding.  I 
wanted  to  also  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator 
Sasser,  for  a  splendid  job.  I  know  it  Is 
difficult.  It  is  a  tough  thing  to  do.  We 
have  had  budgets,  as  the  majority 
leader  indicated  that  have  gone  on  7. 
8,  9  days.  Some  have  been  very,  very 
close.  We  have  had  to  make  last- 
minute  changes  to  pass  budget  resolu- 
tions. 

Certainly  Senator  Sasser  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit.  I  would  say  the 
same  for  my  colleague.  Senator  Pete 
Domenici,  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Budget  Committee.  He  auid  Sena- 
tor Sasser  have  worked  well  together. 
They  made  a  bipartisan  agreement, 
they  stuck  to  It,  and  they  were  able  In 
every  case  to  fend  off  any  amend- 
ments that  might  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  their  overall  work. 

So  I  certainly  congratulate  both 
Senators  Sasser  and  Domenici,  along 
with  members  of  their  staffs  and 
members  of  the  committee,  and  of 
course  the  majority  leader  for  doing  as 
he  has  indicated,  directing  the  efforts 
which  permitted  us  to  complete  action 
on  this  bill  in  2  legislative  days  as  op- 
posed to  an  average  of  9  over  the  past 
decade.  That,  In  Itself  is  certainly  a 
major  accomplishment. 

I  would  also  congratulate  the  admin- 
istration, the  President,  others  who 
represented  the  President  in  the  bipar- 
tisan negotiations.  I  understand  the 
House  may  have  passed  their  budget 
resolution  also  today,  which  means 
that  we  can  have  a  conference  very 
quickly  and  we  can,  probably,  start  on 
appropriation  bills  In  the  foreseeable 
future  and  stay  ahead  of  schedule, 
which,  again,  would  be  without  a  great 
deal  of  precedent  around  this  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  kind  remarks  that 
he  has  aimed  In  my  direction  this 
evening  and  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bipar- 
tisan budget  agreement  that  was 
agreed  to  by  this  body  this  evening  by 
an  overwhelming  margin  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  sup- 
port and  the  counsel  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  at  every  point 
along  the  way. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation, 
also,  to  the  mlnorltly  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole],  for  his  help  and  cooperation. 
And  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  rank- 
ing member  of  our  committee,  the 
Honorable  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
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Senator  Domenici.  We  have  worked 
very,  very  well  together.  Senator  Do- 
BiENici  has  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  we  worked  hand  in  glove, 
all  along  the  line. 

That  is  not  to  say  there  were  not 
areas  of  disagreement;  sometimes  dis- 
agreements that  have  substantial  sub- 
stance. But,  still  and  all,  we  have  man- 
aged to  produce,  I  think,  a  bipartisan 
budget  agreement  that  is  a  good  one. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  those  representing  the  adminis- 
tratiOTi,  particularly  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Mr.  Richard  Darman.  But  cer- 
tainly, also,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Nick  Brady.  Mr.  Brady  is  a 
former  colleague  of  ours  here  in  this 
body  and  he  and  Mr.  Darman  were  a 
great  team  for  the  administration  in 
fashioning  this  compromise. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  magnificant 
staff  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
on  the  majority  side  led  so  ably  by  Dr. 
John  Hilley,  and  also  the  staff  on  the 
minority  side  which  is  led  ably  by  Mr. 
Bill  Hoagland. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  defer,  now,  to 
the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senate  majority 
leader. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  morning  business,  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Would  the  Senator 
yield?  Would  he  amend  that  to  make 
that  10  minutes? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  might,  Mr. 
President,  ask  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  be  recognized  for  15  minutes 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

I  know  of  no  other  requests  and 
therefore  will  make  the  request  on  the 
basis  of  5  minutes  each,  with  those  ex- 
ceptions.        ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader. 

DANNY  BRECHNER:  CAPITOL 
HILL  LEGEND.  HAPPY  RETIRE- 
MENT! 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Cap- 
itol Hill  community  is  a  special  one.  It 
is  it«  own  unique  neighborhood  where 
you  develop  a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  the  hundreds  and  hundreds 


of  hard-working  men  and  women  who 
call  this  place  home. 

So  it  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  I 
note  that  one  of  our  most  respected 
and  well-known  neighbors  is  retiring 
after  a  remarkable  career  that  has 
spanned  four  decades. 

I  am  talking  about  Danny  Brechner 
of  Mutual  Radio.  His  official  title,  I 
am  told,  was  "Technician."  But  he  was 
much,  much  more:  He  knew  every 
Member  here;  every  office,  every  hear- 
ing room,  every  staffer,  every  police 
officer,  every  square  of  marble,  every 
police  dog,  and  every  square  inch  of 
Capitol  Hill. 

He  also  had  a  nose  for  news,  with 
the  kind  of  unrivaled  access  that  gave 
Mutual  News  more  than  a  few  scoops 
and  a  career's  worth  of  instant  actual- 
ities on  the  big  breaking  stories  of  the 
day.  In  short,  Danny  Brechner  was  a 
legend. 

In  fact,  he  has  worked  on  the  Hill 
longer  than  any  current  Member  of 
Congress  with  the  exception  of  the 
Honorable  Representatives  Claude 
Pepper  and  Jamie  Whitten. 

He  was  Mr.  Everywhere,  a  hardwork- 
ing radio  man  who  was  apparently 
bom  with  a  microphone  in  his  hands. 
A  tape  recorder  hanging  from  his 
shoulder,  and  that  set  of  yellow  head- 
phones wrapped  around  his  neck— that 
is  Danny. 

Tomorrow— at  4  o'clock  in  the 
Senate  radio  and  TV  gallery,  Darmy's 
friends— and  that  includes  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hill— will  be  honoring  him 
with  a  special  farewell  reception. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  please  stop 
by  to  say  hello,  and  to  wish  Danny 
Brechner— some  would  say  Senator 
Brechner— all  the  best  in  his  retire- 
ment. 

We  will  miss  him  here  but  we  will 
always  remember  him  with  fondness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  Mr.  Domenici. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President.  Let  me  first  apologize  to  my 
friend,  including  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Sasser.  for  not 
being  present  on  the  floor  when  the 
comments  about  the  culmination  of 
the  budget  work  were  stated  to  the 
Senate.  I  was  called  off  the  floor  for 
an  important  message. 

Let  me  first  say  thanks  to  them  for 
their  kind  words.  I  have  been  at  this 
now  for  quite  a  few  years.  I  think  I  un- 
derstand this  process.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  we  did  the  very  best,  but  I 
think  what  we  said  throughout  this 
debate  is  that  had  we  not  done  this  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  we  would 
have  done  much  of  anything.  And  I 
think,  knowing  where  you  are  going 
and  taking  a  measurable  first  step  is 
better  than  chaos  and  confusion.  And 
I  still  happen  to  believe  that  it  is 
better  than  waiting  around  for  con- 
frontation. 


I  think  the  locking  of  the  arms  by 
the  executive  and  the  bipartisan  bi- 
cameral leadership  in  this  first  step  is 
probably  the  historic  part  of  what  we 
have  done. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  we  are  going  to 
make  the  giant  strides  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion that  people  are  clamoring  for  if 
that  leaves  the  scene.  We  might,  but  I 
am  not  sure  we  will.  So  it  was  a  rare 
privilege.  I  have  been  hoping  for  a 
long  time  that  we  could  negotiate  with 
the  House  instead  of  among  ourselves 
and  then  do  it  all  over  again  in  confer- 
ence. I  had  the  long-time  hope  that 
the  executive  would  be  part  of  these 
budget  processes.  We  have  done  that 
without  changing  the  law  because  of 
the  good  will  and  the  commitment  of 
leaders.  There  is  nothing  to  back  what 
we  did  here  the  last  few  days  except 
the  good  faith  that  comes  from  meet- 
ing   as    American    leaders    with    the 
President  in  our  respective  roles,  what- 
ever they  were.  The  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  both  Houses  and  vari- 
ous chairmen,  that  is  what  is  historic. 
To  this  point,  they  have  lived  up  to 
that  without  any  statutory  law  saying 
they  are  supposed  to.  I  think  that  is 
the  story.  If  now  the  committees  can 
do  their  work  in  the  same  spirit,  we 
will    take    another   look   in   July   or 
August  and  see  where  we  are.  In  the 
meantime,  that  leadership  agreement 
says   let   us   continue   bipartisan,   bi- 
cameral talking  trying  to  see  where 
the  possibilities  are  for  the  next  2  or  3 
years,    continue    to    get    this    deficit 
down.  I  look  forward  to  that.  I  hope  it 
does  not  break  down. 

My  friend,  new  friend,  I  might  say, 
because  I  did  not  know  him  very  well, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  Senator  Sasser,  has  done  a 
marvelous  job.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  him.  Obviously,  he  had  to 
start  and  he  had  to  put  a  staff  togeth- 
er, but  I  believe  what  we  produced  in 
the  last  couple  of  days,  both  by  way  of 
the  finished  product,  the  40  days  or  so 
that  we  negotiated,  and  the  debate  on 
the  floor,  not  always  easy  and  clearly 
we  have  to  defend  some  things  we 
would  prefer  otherwise.  But  I  think  he 
did  a  very  good  job.  I  compliment  him. 
I  hope  I  have  been  helpful. 

I  thank  those  who  have  supported 
us.  I  also  thank  those  who  construc- 
tively offered  their  suggestions,  both 
while  we  negotiated  and  while  we  de- 
bated. I  look  forward  to  continued  re- 
ductions in  the  deficit  in  the  years  to 
come.  I.  for  one.  think  we  must  do 
that,  but  I  have  been  heard  to  say  of 
late  that  we  have  some  other  problems 
out  there  that  I  do  not  think  are  going 
to  go  away  when  we  get  the  deficit 
down,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at 
those,  too. 

Sometimes  I  worry  that  the  deficit  is 
an  umbrella  that  permits  us  to  think 
that  productivity  is  all  right  in  the 
United  States;  that  13  percent  increase 
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In  health  care  is  all  right  in  the  United 
States:  that  we  really  got  our  work 
force  and  our  management  working  to- 
gether for  this  country.  All  of  those 
things  have  to  l)e  looked  at.  In  my 
opinion,  in  much  different  light  than 
we  have  in  the  past. 

For  the  nice  words  that  have  been 
said  about  me.  let  me  Just  say  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  this  year  to  get  our 
Job  done  early,  and  now  we  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  supijosed 
to  implement  it.  We  are  there  to  help. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
also  want  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  to  Senator  Domenici 
and  to  the  leadership  on  both  sides. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:44  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  104.  Concurrent  resolution 
congratulating  the  Council  of  Europe  on 
the  40th  anniversary  of  its  founding. 

At  5:42  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  (or  the  fiscal  years 
1990.  1991.  and  1992. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

John  R.  Bolton,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  SUte. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Paul  Dundes  WoUowitz.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy  (Exec.  Rept.  101-4). 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 


and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  BiNGAMAN): 

S.  923.  A  bill  to  authorize  flood  protection 
for  the  city  of  Belen,  NM;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    KERRY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Adams.    Mr.    Moynihan.    Mr.    Chan- 
STON,   Mr.    D'Amato,    Mr.   SAMroRO, 
Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  924.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  meas- 
ures for  the  control  of  international  drug 
trafficking,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  925.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  naphthalic  acid  anhydride;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roth): 
S.  926.  A  bill  to  improve  cash  management 
by  executive  agencies,  aind  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.     BOND    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Danporth,  and  Mr.  Stk- 
VKKS): 
S.  927.  A  bill  to  establish  a  grant  program 
for  States  to  enable  such  States  to  expand 
the  choices  available  for  the  provision  of  af- 
fordable child  care,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  928.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER: 
S.  929.  A  bill  to  temporarily  reduce  and  to 
suspend  the  duty  for  1,6-hexamethylene  di- 
isocyanate:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ijeberman): 
S.  930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  esUblish 
an  Office  of  Construction,  Safety,  Health 
and  Education  within  OSHA,  to  improve  in- 
spections investigations,  reporting,  and  rec- 
ordlieeping  in  the  construction  industry,  to 
require  certain  construction  contractors  to 
establisii    construction    safety    and    health 
programs  and  onsite  plans  and  appoint  con- 
struction safety  specialists,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  taiwr  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  931.  A  bill  to  protect  a  segment  of  the 
Genesee  River  in  New  York:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kohl): 
S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  interpretation  and  implementation 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  1837  and  1842 
treaties  of  the  United  States  with  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Kassebaum): 
S.J  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  Novemt>er  12,  1989, 
and  ending  Noveml>er  18,  1989,  as  "Geogra- 
phy Awareness  Weelc";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DbCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
THTTRMOifo,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr. 
Mothihah,  Mr.  NuifN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 


Rieglz,   Mr.   Shelby,   Mr.   Wilson, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Fowler,   Mr.    D'Amato,    Mr.    Robb, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,    Mr.    Pryor,    Mr.    Dole,    Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Jeftoros,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Logar,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Murkowski,  and  Mr. 
Metzenbadm): 
S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  14,  1989, 
as  "National  D.A.R.E.  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Graham, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.   Robb,   Mr.   Mack,   Mr.   Duren- 
berger,  Mr.  Kerry,   Mr.   Kennedy. 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Byrd,  and  Mr.  Levin): 
Res.   120.  Resolution  relating  to  free 
fair  elections  in  Panama;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.   Res.    121.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  lending  and 
financial  credits  to  the  Soviet  bloc;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.   Con.   Res.   33.   Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  (jovemment  of  Greece  to  extra- 
dite   Mohammed    Rashid    to    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


S. 
and 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bingaman): 

S.  923.  A  bill  to  authorize  flood  pro- 
tection for  the  city  of  Belen.  NM;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  works. 

belen  flood  control  project 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  that  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  and  future  of 
the  city  of  Belen.  NM. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  colleague  Mr. 
Bingaman  has  Joined  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation. 

Our  bill  authorizes  the  Army  Corps 
of  EIngineers  to  construct  a  flood  con- 
trol project  to  protect  Belen  from  the 
serious  runoff  danger  that  now  faces 
that  community  when  thunderstorms 
rip  across  the  mesas  and  watershed 
west  of  town. 

Such  storms  have  poured  flood- 
waters  into  the  city  of  Belen  on  sever- 
al occasions,  most  notably  in  1969  and 
again  in  1980.  In  places.  I  am  told,  the 
floodwaters  reached  depths  exceeding 
15  feet  following  the  1969  storm. 

Belen's  problem  is  that  it  sits  in  a 
bowl.  The  mesas  and  high  ground 
stand  to  the  west.  The  Rio  Grande 
runs  east  of  the  city.  And  the  bed  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  according  to  calcula- 
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tions  by  the  corps,  is  actually  higher 
than  some  adjacent  ix>rtions  of  Belen. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Bingaman  and 
I  are  Introducing  authorizes  the  corps 
to  construct  a  project  that  captures 
much  of  that  rimoff  from  the  mesa, 
then  carries  the  water  safely  around 
the  city  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  project  would  widen  and  deepen 
an  existing  irrigation  canal,  known  as 
the  Highline  Canal,  which  is  owned  by 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy 
District.  With  an  enlarged  capacity, 
the  canal  would  capture  all  the  mesa 
runoff,  preventing  it  flooding  over  the 
canal  and  into  Belen. 

Because  of  the  topography  that  I 
have  described,  the  project  will  have 
to  move  that  runoff  water  about  6 
miles  down  river  before  it  can  be 
dumped  into  the  Rio  Grande.  This 
lengthy  diversion  is  what  makes  this 
project  relatively  expensive. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  this  bill  is  the  cost-sharing  that  we 
propose.  All  Federal  flood  control 
projects,  as  my  colleagues  know,  now 
require  at  least  a  25-percent  contribu- 
tion from  non-Federal  interests. 

But  because  of  the  unusual  topogra- 
phy of  Belen  that  I  have  mentioned, 
the  corps  has  been  unable  to  design  a 
project  at  Belen  that  can  be  justified 
on  strict  economic  terms. 

In  fact,  the  benefits  of  the  project 
we  are  authorizing  in  this  bill  are  esti- 
mated to  be  about  80  percent  of  the 
project's  costs. 

Yet,  I  am  convinced  and  the  officials 
of  Belen  are  convinced,  that  this 
project  is  critical  to  the  city's  future. 

Therefore,  our  bill  is  written  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  903(c)  of  the 
1986  Water  Resources  Development 
Act.  Under  that  provision,  projects 
that  appear  uneconomic  may  still  be 
considered  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress if  non-Federal  interests  agree  to 
pay  all  the  costs  of  the  project  over 
and  above  a  simi  that  equals  the  bene- 
fits of  the  project. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  calls  for  the 
standard  25-percent  non-Federal  cost 
sharing  on  that  portion  of  the 
project's  costs  that  equal  the  benefits 
of  the  project,  with  non-Federal  inter- 
ests paying  all  of  the  remainder  of  the 
costs 

Specifically,  this  means  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Belen  are  so  convinced  of  the 
dire  problem  confronting  their  com- 
munity that  they  are  willing  to 
commit  to  an  expenditure  of 
$7,446,000  toward  the  full  cost  of  the 
project:  $19,576,000. 

I  applaud  Belen  for  this  forward- 
looking  commitment.  And  once  this 
project  is  authorized,  I  certainly  will 
do  everything  that  I  can  to  assist  them 
in  obtaining  assistance  from  a  variety 
of  non-Federal  sources. 

I  also  wish  to  say  a  particular  word 
of  gratitude  to  the  Honorable  Gilbert 
Garcia,  mayor  pro  tem  of  the  city  of 
Belen.  Mr.   Garcia  has  worked  long 


and  hard  to  make  this  project  a  reali- 
ty. I  comend  his  leadership  and  that  of 
his  fellow  members  of  the  city  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  923 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  historic  commu- 
nity of  Belen,  New  Mexico,  and  its  popula- 
tion suffer  chronic  flooding  problems  that 
originate  in  the  watershed  and  mesas  west 
of  Belen. 

(2)  The  Congress  finds  further  that  a 
major  canal,  the  Belen  Highline  Canal,  is  lo- 
cated immediately  adjacent  to  Belen,  New 
Mexico,  and  that  a  serious  danger  exists  to 
life  and  property  in  the  event  that  flood 
waters  breach  the  canal. 

(b)  The  Congress,  therefore,  authorizes  a 
project  for  flood  protection  for  the  City  of 
Belen,  New  Mexico.  Such  project  shall  in- 
clude measures  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  Belen  Highline  Canal  so  that  it  will 
function  as  a  conveyance  system  to  divert 
flood  waters  safely  around  the  City  of 
Belen,  as  well  as  an  irrigation  facility. 

Sec.  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
903(c)  of  Public  Law  99-662,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
undertake  the  flood  control  measures  de- 
scribed within  Section  Kb)  of  this  Act  in 
order  to  protect  the  C^ty  of  Belen,  New 
Mexico,  and  its  residents,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$19,576,000,  with  an  estimated  first  Federal 
cost  of  $12,130,000.  and  an  estimated  first 
non-Federal  cost  of  $7,446,000  including  nec- 
essary lands,  easements,  rights-of-way,  and 
relocations. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  Mr. 
I>OMENici  in  sponsoring  legislation 
vital  to  the  welfare  and  future  of  the 
residents  of  Belen,  NM. 

Belen  is  located  in  the  central  part 
of  my  home  State,  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  Historic  Rio  Grande 
River.  With  a  population  of  9,500,  it  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  communi- 
ties in  our  State.  Originally  a  small 
railroad  community,  Belen  has  grown 
into  an  important  transportation  hub 
for  the  Southwest. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  critical  to  Belen's  continued 
growth.  Surroimded  by  mesas  and 
high  ground  on  the  west  and  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  east,  the  community 
faces  a  constant  threat  of  flooding. 
Runoff  from  rainstorms  on  the  mesas 
above  the  city  cause  flash  flooding  in 
the  valley  below,  and  compounding 
the  problem  is  the  fact  that  portions 
of  the  city  actually  sit  below  the  water 
level  of  the  river.  Drainage  in  the  city 
is  almost  nonexistent. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  city  has  suf- 
fered two  major  floods,  which  have 
caused  severe  damage  to  personal 
property,  disrupted  municipal  services 
for  weeks,  and  threaten  the  lives  of 
the   residents.   As  Senator   Douenici 


mentioned,  standing  flood  water  in 
some  areas  has  been  as  much  as  15 
feet  deep.  This  problem  can  only 
worsen  as  the  conununity  continues  to 
grow  and  develop. 

The  bill  we  are  offering  today  au- 
thorizes the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  construct  a  project  to  channel 
the  nmoff  from  the  mesas.  The 
project  would  modify  an  existing  irri- 
gation channel,  known  as  the  Highline 
Canal,  which  Is  owned  by  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District.  The 
water  capacity  of  the  canal  would  be 
Increased  by  deepening  and  widening 
the  existing  structure.  The  canal 
would  capture  the  mesa  runoff  and 
charmel  the  water  downriver  to  pre- 
vent flooding  Into  the  city. 

Because  this  diversion  canal  will  be  6 
miles  In  length,  the  project  cost  Is  sig- 
nificant. However,  the  city's  need  for 
this  canal  Is  so  great  that  It  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  a  greater  share  In  the 
cost  of  the  project  than  Is  required  by 
law.  As  you  may  know,  Mr.  President, 
section  903(c)  of  the  1986  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  requires  a 
25-percent  contribution  from  non-Fed- 
eral Interests  on  all  Federal  flood  con- 
trol projects.  Because  of  the  need  and 
commitment  to  the  future  of  Belen, 
the  community  Is  willing  to  commit 
$7,446,000  or— 38  percent— toward  the 
full  cost  of  the  project  estimated  at 
$19,576,000. 

The  cost-sharing  agreement  Is  Indic- 
ative of  the  local  cormnltment  to  the 
project.  Belen  Is  looking  ahead  and  Is 
moving  In  a  prudent  maimer.  The 
Honorable  Gilbert  Garcia,  mayor  pro 
tempore  of  the  city  of  Belen,  has  been 
diligently  working  on  this  project  for 
many  years.  I  conmiend  him,  the  city 
council,  and  the  citizens  of  Belen  for 
their  perseverance  and  commitment. 


By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Adams,    Mr.    Moynihan,    Mr. 

Cranston,   Mr.   D'Amato,   Mr. 

Sanford,   Mr.   Ford,    and   Mr. 

DeConcini): 
S.  924.  A  bin  to  provide  additional 
measures  for  the  control  of  Interna- 
tional drug  trafficking,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

INTZatNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  AND  TERRORISM 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today,  as  the  result  of  an  outgrowth  of 
2  years  of  Investigation  Into  the  link 
between  International  drug  traffick- 
ing, foreign  policy,  and  law  enforce- 
ment, introducing  legislation  entitled 
the  International  Narcotics  and  Ter- 
rorism Control  Act  of  1989.  This  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Adams,  Senator 
MovNiHAN,  Senator  Cranston,  Sena- 
tor D'Amato,  Senator  Sanford,  Sena- 
tor Ford,  and  Senator  DeConcini. 

Before  I  get  Into  the  details  of  the 
legislation,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  why  the  bill  Is  needed  and  what 
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It  seeks  to  do.  For  8  years  we  have 
heard  in  this  country  about  a  war  on 
drugs.  It  really  does  not  take  an  expert 
to  understand  that  if  there  is  a  wso-  on 
drugs,  it  is  far  more  like  the  Vietnam 
war.  a  low-intensity  conflict,  than  it  is 
like  World  War  II  or  the  kind  of  war 
that  one  might  expect  for  the  kind  of 
threat  that  we  face. 

Not  a  day  in  this  country  goes  by 
that  we  do  not  hear  about  a  dn:g-re- 
lated  death,  a  policeman  gvmned  down, 
a  baby  bom  with  a  drug  addition. 

As  a  former  prosecutor.  I  am  more 
than  familiar  with  what  the  scourge  of 
drugs  is  doing  to  the  justice  system  in 
this  country.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
in  major  cities,  drugs  are  responsible 
for  fully  70  percent  of  all  the  crimes 
committed.  Our  courts  are  so  clogged 
with  drug-related  cases  and  our  jails 
are  so  full  that  criminals  literally 
count  on  being  back  on  the  streets 
within  a  few  days  after  they  are  ar- 
rested. 

One  of  the  foundations  of  our  judi- 
cial system  that  we  learned  erstwhile 
attorneys  was  that  deterrence  is  at  the 
heart  of  that  system  and  swift  and  cer- 
tain punishment  is  at  the  heart  of  de- 
terrence. If  there  is  no  punishment,  no 
deterrence  obviously  will  ensue. 

Because  of  the  revolving-door  poli- 
cies that  have  been  forced  on  us  by 
virtue  of  the  prisons  being  over- 
crowded, dnig  dealers  can  make  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  spend  a  few  years 
away  and  have  a  trust  fund  waiting  for 
them  on  exit.  The  fact  is  we  have  not 
had  a  drug  policy  in  the  country  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  "just  say  no"  has 
not  been  enough.  It  is  not  the  way  to 
fight  a  war.  So  obviously  it  is  time  for 
a  new  approach. 

To  a  certain  degree,  the  administra- 
tion has  admitted  that  Czar  Bennett  is 
now  in  a  position  to  do  something 
about  it.  but  there  is  no  indication  in 
the  budget  this  year  that  the  adminis- 
tration intends  to  really  be  serious 
about  stepping  up  the  war  with  more 
than  "showtime"  appearances  or  rhet- 
oric. 

In  developing  a  new  strategy,  we 
need  to  redefine  our  view  of  national 
security  and  to  reexamine  our  percep- 
tion of  what  constitutes  threats  to 
ourselves  and  our  friends  within  this 
hemisphere  and  around  the  world. 

When  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee began  its  investigation  2  years 
ago  into  the  problem  of  international 
drug  trafficking,  the  issue  was  viewed 
widely  as  being  a  law  enforcement 
nuitter.  and  the  debate  in  the  adminis- 
tration focused  on  improving  interna- 
tional and  domestic  law  enforcement 
efforts  and  achieving  more  effective 
legal  cooperation. 

After  2  years  of  investigation  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Narcotics  and  Ter- 
rorism, it  has  been  shown  that  we  are 
facing  a  national  security  problem  of 
different  and.  Indeed,  extraordinary 
dimensions.  We  found  that  the  pres- 


ence of  the  Latin  American  drug  car- 
tels was  growing  rapidly  and  with  per- 
vasive effect.  We  found  that  those  car- 
tels have  become  a  powerful  suprana- 
tional force  with  enough  political  and 
economic  and  military  clout  to  help 
shape,  if  not  shape,  developments  in 
Latin  and  Central  America. 

These  cartels  will  do  business  with 
anyone  in  any  country  as  long  as  it 
keeps  them  in  business  with  the 
money  rolling  in.  Their  financial  and 
political  power  makes  them  a  serious 
foreign  policy  threat  t)ecause  they  un- 
dermine the  stability  of  the  region  and 
have  demonstrated  the  capacity  to  de- 
stabilize democratic  governments. 

As  Gen.  Paul  Gorman,  former  head 
of  the  Southern  Command,  stated 
very  blxmtly  in  his  testimony: 

If  you  want  to  move  arms  or  munitions  in 
Latin  America,  the  established  networks  are 
owned  by  the  cartels.  It  has  lent  itself  to  the 
purposes  of  terrorists,  of  saboteurs,  of  spies, 
of  livsurgents.  and  of  subversives. 

This  underworld  has  lent  itself  to 
the  pursuits  of  those  who  engage  in  il- 
licit movements  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  whatever  purpose,  right  or 
left,  and  the  cartels  clearly  have 
sought  stable  governments  in  Latin 
America,  but  weak  governments,  gov- 
ernments they  can  control  where  they 
can  do  their  business  freely  without 
interference.  They  have  intimidated 
successfully  officials  in  Colombia  and 
the  Colombian  judicial  system,  cor- 
rupted government  officials  in  the  Ba- 
hamas and  Mexico,  the  military  in 
Haiti,  another  country  which  has 
become  a  major  transshipment  point, 
and  elements  of  the  military  in  Hon- 
duras. 

In  Peru  there  are  reports  that  the 
drug  money  funds  the  Sandero  Lumin- 
oso's  efforts  to  topple  the  democrat- 
ically elected  government  of  Alan 
Garcia.  In  Paraguay  a  change  of  gov- 
enunent  has  brought  about  new  hopes 
for  democracy,  but  stories  persist  of 
drug  corruption  among  the  highest 
echelons  in  the  Military.  In  Bolivia, 
the  democratically  elected  government 
survives  at  the  discretion  of  the  drug 
lords.  And  in  Panama  we  have  the 
greatest  example  of  all  of  what  narcot- 
ics and  its  trafficking  has  done  to  de- 
mocracy with  the  continuing  problem 
of  General  Noriega. 

What  is  clear  from  the  Panama  ex- 
perience is  that  drug  enforcement 
took  a  back  seat  to  perceived  foreign 
policy  concerns. 

Unfortunately,  the  Investigation  I 
chaired  showed  that  there  were  a 
number  of  other  occasions  in  which 
that  happened,  even  times  when  high 
U.S.  officials  intervened  to  stop  law 
enforcement  operations  aimed  at  nail- 
ing drug  kingpins. 

For  example,  we  found  that  a  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Bahamas  had  shut 
down  a  Justice  Department  sting  oper- 
ation aimed  at  bringing  down  corrupt 
Bahamian  Govenunent  officials. 


One  of  the  people  who  testified 
before  my  subcommittee  was  Richard 
Gregorie.  Miami's  top  prosecutor  in 
fighting  the  war  on  drugs,  the  man 
who  indicted  General  Noriega  on  drug 
charges  and  Jorge  Ochoa,  the  head  of 
the  Colombian  Medellin  Cartel.  Gre- 
gorie told  me  that  our  Government 
wasn't  allowing  him  to  win  the  war  on 
drugs— that  he'd  give  the  State  De- 
partment and  foreign  policy  people 
the  grade  of  an  "F"  for  their  handling 
of  the  war  on  drugs— and  that  they'd 
interfered  with  his  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  some  major  narcotics 
trafficking  kingpins. 

After  the  U.S.  Ambassador  stopped 
him  from  moving  ahead  on  the  sting 
operation  of  a  major  cocaine  kingpin 
recently,  he  decided  that  he  should 
quit  the  war  on  drugs  and  go  back  to 
the  private  practice  of  law. 

So  I  am  filing  legislation  today 
which  I  hope  will  help— it  is  not  a  pan- 
acea—provide some  of  the  tools  that 
will  allow  us  to  fight  this  war  more  ef- 
fectively. This  act  will  not  free  us  from 
the  security  threat  but  it  can  help  to 
reduce  the  conflict  and  permit  us  to  le- 
gitimately engage  in  a  war. 

First,  as  to  the  decertification  proc- 
ess, the  subconunittee  found  that  drug 
decertification  has  not  been  effective. 
Under  present  law,  the  President  can 
declare  a  country  as  not  cooperating 
with  the  United  States  on  narcotics  ef- 
forts and  therefore  it  is  automatically 
decertified,  but  if  he  does  he  has  to 
impose  the  most  extreme  sanctions 
against  the  coimtry  of  cutting  off  all 
aid,  including  international  lending. 
The  only  alternative  he  has  under  cur- 
rent law  is  to  recertify  on  national  se- 
curity grounds,  which  eliminates  all 
the  sanctions  but  puts  the  President  in 
the  position  of  saying  we  have  a  seri- 
ous problem  with  the  country  but  we 
are  doing  nothing  about  it. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  continued  to  certify 
countries  as  cooperating  even  when  we 
know  they  are  not.  So  the  first  provi- 
sion of  this  legislation  is  to  establish  a 
new  tier  of  optional  sanctions  which 
could  be  imposed  on  those  coimtries 
which  do  not  cooperate  but  to  which 
the  President  may  not  want  to  cut  off 
all  aid.  This  would  give  the  President 
new  tools  to  leverage  American  power, 
to  secure  cooperation  from  countries 
that  are  not  currently  cooperating. 

As  to  the  annual  drug  report,  the 
second  provision  is  aimed  at  the  drug 
certification  process  additionally.  The 
State  Department  currently  prepares 
a  report,  but  we  have  no  input  from 
each  of  the  individual  agencies,  and 
this  report  has,  frankly,  lacked  candor 
in  past  years.  This  year  it  was  signifi- 
cantly better.  It  is  our  hope  that  Con- 
gress can  do  a  better  job  of  elevating 
this  process  and  that  the  State  De- 
partment will  be  more  accountable  in 
it  if  individual  agencies  contributing  to 
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it  place  summaries  within  that  report 
of  their  views  of  where  we  are  specifi- 
cally with  respect  to  the  war  on  dnigs. 

As  to  links  between  narcotics  and 
terrorism,  as  I  stated,  we  found  that 
drug  trafficking  does  not  know  any 
ideology  and  that  terrorists  on  the 
right  and  the  left  had  repeatedly 
linked  up  with  drug  traffickers.  To 
date.  Congress  has  not  been  given  in- 
formation regarding  those  links  and  so 
we  require  that,  as  part  of  the  report, 
agencies  involved  in  the  war  on  drugs 
would  report  about  those  links  be- 
tween international  narcotics  traffick- 
ing, money  laundering,  and  interna- 
tional terrorism,  including  the  involve- 
ment of  guerrilla  groups  on  the  right 
or  the  left  without  regard  to  ideology. 

The  subcommittee  found  evidence 
that  morale  among  Federal  workers 
involved  in  the  war  on  drugs  was  par- 
ticularly low  and  that  many  were  quit- 
ting, as  I  mentioned,  at  a  time  when 
we  need  them  most.  Accordingly,  the 
act  requires  the  drug  czar  to  initiate  a 
study  to  determine  whether  adequate 
resources  are  being  devoted  to  the 
hiring,  training,  promotion,  and  reten- 
tion of  those  employees  involved  in 
the  war. 

Another  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing things  we  learned  was  that  in 
a  number  of  cases  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  refused  to  assist  law  en- 
forcement officials  with  requests  for 
help  in  making  prosecutions  involving 
drug-corrupted  foreign  officials.  Con- 
gress should  know  when  and  if  the 
State  Department  interferes  with  a 
sting  operation  or  an  ongoing  criminal 
investigation,  and  this  act  requires 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  advise  the 
chairman  of  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs 
when  the  State  Department  has  re- 
jected a  formal  request  from  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  for  assistance  or 
action  on  a  law  enforcement  matter.  It 
may  well  be  that  this  notification 
should  be  made  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
Intelligence  Committees  as  well,  and 
this  issue  will  be  reviewed  in  hearings 
on  this  legislation. 

We  also  found  that  people  in  our 
Government  with  extensive  knowledge 
on  how  to  fight  drugs  were  leaving 
Government  and  turning  around  and 
selling  their  knowledge  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, even  foreign  governments 
that  had  been  corrupted  by  drug 
money,  so  we  should  make  sure  that 
no  one  sells  that  inside  knowledge 
about  U.S.  antidrug  efforts.  The  act 
prohibits  those  leaving  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  who  have  worked 
on  narcotics-related  matters  from  rep- 
resenting a  foreign  government  on 
narcotics  matters  during  a  period  of  3 
years  and  imposes  a  penalty  for  viola- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  worst  thing  we  foimd, 
Mr.  President,  was  that  the  State  De- 
partment had  hired  drug  traffickers  to 
provide  services  to  the  Contras  as  part 


of  the  himianitarian  assistance  pro- 
gram in  1986.  As  a  result,  taxpayers' 
dollars  went  to  people  who  trafficked 
in  cocaine,  including  individuals  and 
companies  already  under  indictment 
at  the  time.  Among  all  of  our  agencies, 
the  State  Department  obviously  does 
an  enormous  amount  of  business  with 
providers  of  services  beyond  our  bor- 
ders. So  we  are  trying  to  prevent  ca- 
pacity for  drug  traffickers  to  infiltrate 
those  activities,  and  we  are  requiring 
in  this  act  that  the  State  Department 
should  be  prohibited  from  entering 
into  any  contract  with  an  individual  or 
company  indicted  by  U.S.  Federal  law 
enforcement  for  any  narcotics-related 
offenses  including  money  laundering 
or  who  have  prior  convictions  for  such 
an  offense. 

Similarly,  the  subcommittee  found 
some  information  suggesting  U.S.  in- 
telligence agencies  had  made  pay- 
ments to  certain  individuals  who  are 
also  involved  in  drug  trafficking.  Obvi- 
ously, a  ban  on  employment  of  con- 
victed drug  traffickers  by  U.S.  intelli- 
gence agencies  would  reduce  the  con- 
fusion that  has  been  endangered  in 
recent  years  by  the  impact  on  law  en- 
forcement of  links  between  drug  traf- 
fickers who  later  claim  that  they  were 
sanctioned  in  their  actions  because  of 
ties  to  the  intelligence  community. 

This  legislation  would  prohibit  any 
U.S.  intelligence  agency  from  making 
any  payments  to  any  person  convicted 
of  narcotics-related  offenses  except  as 
authorized  in  writing  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  connection  with  the  inves- 
tigation and  prosecution  of  criminal 
activity. 

Finally,  the  subcommittee  found  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  individuals 
engaged  in  paramilitary  or  military  ac- 
tivities directed  at  foreign  nations 
from  the  United  States  believe  that 
they  have  authorization  from  the  U.S. 
Government  to  do  so.  In  several  cases 
prosecution  of  Neutrality  Act  cases 
has  been  impeded  by  the  difficulty  in 
determining  whether  or  not  military 
activity  against  nations  with  whom 
the  United  States  is  not  officially  at 
war  was  in  fact  authorized  by  Govern- 
ment officials. 

Prosecutors  in  New  York  had  to 
drop  major  indictments  against  people 
smuggling  arms  to  Iran  because  of  the 
Iran-Contra  affair.  Prosecutors  in 
Miami  had  similar  problems  in  pros- 
ecuting Neutrality  Act  cases  involving 
the  Contras.  So  this  act  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate the  capacity  for  that  to  happen. 

A  final  note  with  regard  to  the  new 
optional  sanctions  which  this  legisla- 
tion will  authorize  the  President  to 
impose  on  countries  which  do  not  co- 
operate with  our  narcotics  control  ef- 
forts, I  would  like  to  clarify  that  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  the  President 
to  deny  or  limit  visas  to  nonimmigrant 
nationals  from  any  such  country  is  to 
curtail  abuse  of  certain  visas  by  drug 
traffickers.  This  provision  is  not  in- 


tended to  restrict  the  issuance  of  non- 
immigrant visas  which  have  no  history 
of  being  abused  by  drug  traffickers, 
such  as  visas  issued  to  temporary 
workers,  students,  international  orga- 
nization personnel,  foreign  press,  and 
so  forth.  Nor  is  this  provision  intended 
to  interfere  with  American  travel  to 
noncooperating  countries.  With  regard 
to  those  types  of  nonimmigrant  visas 
which  do  have  a  history  of  being 
abused  by  drug  traffickers,  such  as 
tourist  visas,  the  President  should 
impose  this  sanction  only  if  safeguards 
are  put  in  place  so  that  legitimate 
travel  is  not  impeded. 

Obviously,  this  legislative  package  is 
not  a  panacea.  It  is  an  attempt  to  help 
law  enforcement  overcome  the  serious 
impact  that  other  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests have  had  on  the  war  on  drugs. 

If  this  act  passes,  it  will  be  much 
harder  for  high  U.S.  officials  to  inter- 
vene, as  they  have  in  the  past,  to  stop 
law  enforcement  operations  aimed  at 
nailing  drug  kingpins.  And  if  they  do, 
we'll  know  about  it. 

If  this  act  passes,  when  terrorists 
and  drug  traffickers  work  together, 
the  executive  branch  will  have  to  take 
note  and  tell  us. 

If  it  passes,  the  State  Department 
and  our  intelligence  agencies  will 
never  again  find  themselves  in  the  po- 
sition of  hiring  drug  traffickers  with 
public  funds. 

If  it  passes,  the  Justice  Department 
will  more  easily  be  able  to  make  the 
prosecutions  it  needs  against  arms 
dealers  claiming  they  were  doing  it  for 
our  Government. 

If  it  passes,  the  President  will  have 
new  tools  to  use  against  foreign  gov- 
ernments who  aren't  cooperating  in 
the  war  on  drugs. 

And  if  it  passes.  Government  em- 
ployees won't  be  able  to  sell  the 
knowledge  they  gain  in  government 
about  antidrug  activity  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments which  have  been  corrupted 
by  drug  money. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
qn  Narcotics,  Terrorism,  and  Interna- 
tional Operations,  I  look  forward  to 
hearings  on  this  package  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  the 
months  to  come.  I  hope  to  have  both 
current  and  former  U.S.  officials  testi- 
fy about  the  effects  these  provisions 
would  have  on  the  war  on  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  at  a  later  time 
be  filing  additional  legislation  that 
will  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
war  on  drugs. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill,  along  with  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  it,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  924 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SSCnON  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Thla  Act  may  be  cJted  as  the  "Internation- 
al Narcotics  and  Terrorism  Control  Act  of 
1989". 

8EC  i  OPTIONAL  SANCTIONS. 

For  any  country  for  which  a  certification 
under  section  481(h)<2KAHi)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  not  in  effect,  any 
of  the  following  additional  sanctions  may  be 
imposed  if  the  President  determines  that  to 
do  so  would  contribute  to  the  reduction  in 
the  ImporUtlon  into  the  United  SUtes  of 
narcotics  drugs  from  such  country: 

(DA  prohibition  on  the  loading  or  un- 
loading of  cargo,  passengers,  or  crew,  and 
the  refueling  or  other  provisioning,  except 
under  emergency  circumstances  recognized 
by  international  law  of  any  vessel  which  at 
anytime  during  the  preceding  60  days  had 
engaged  in  such  loading,  unloading,  refuel- 
ing, or  provisioning  in  any  such  country. 

<2KA)  The  President  may  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  revolte  the  right 
of  any  air  carrier  designated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  such  country  under  the  air  trans- 
portation agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  that  country  to  provide  service 
pursuant  to  that  agreement. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  may  terminate 
that  agreement  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  that  agreement. 

(C)  Upon  termination  of  that  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  pro- 
hibit any  aircraft  of  a  foreign  air  carrier 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  or  by  nationals  of  that 
country  from  engaging  in  air  transportation 
with  respect  to  the  United  States. 

(D)  The  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  may 
provide  for  such  exceptions  from  the  prohi- 
bition contained  in  subparagraph  (C)  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  provide  for 
emergencies  in  which  the  safety  of  an  air- 
craft or  Its  crew  or  passengers  is  threatened. 

(E)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
lerms  "aircraft",  "air  transportation",  and 
"foreign  air  carrier"  have  the  meanings 
given  those  terms  in  section  101  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301). 

(3)  Subject  goods  and  containers  from  any 
such  nation  to  special  inspections,  guaran- 
tees, or  such  additional  regulations  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  prevent  goods  and  con- 
tainers from  being  used  to  transport  prohib- 
ited substances  to  the  United  States. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  State  may  deny  or 
limit  the  number  of  nonimmigrant  visas  or 
border  crossing  cards  Issued  to  natives  of 
that  country. 

(5)  After  providing  appropriate  notice  pur- 
suant to  any  applicable  treaty  or  other 
International  agreement,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  terminate  customes  pre- 
clearance  by  not  providing  customs  services 
for  the  preclearance  of  passengers  or  bag- 
gage at  any  customs  facility  located  in  such 
country. 

SBC  a.   AGENCY   COMMEIfTS   AND   RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS. 

Section  481(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9KA)  Each  report  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  include  comments  and  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  war  on  drugs  by 
each  of  the  agencies  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  Including  information  relevant  to 
determining  the  performance  of  each  illicit 


drug    producing    country    or   drug    transit 
country  for  purposes  of  subsection  (f). 

"(B)  The  agencies  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  are  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, the  United  SUtes  Customs  Service, 
and  other  enforcement  agencies.". 

SEC  4.  ADOmONAL  REVIEW  FOR  INCLUSION  IN 
ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Section  481(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  section  3,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(ID)  Each  report  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  Include  the  results  of  a  review  of 
the  connections  between  international  nar- 
cotics trafficking,  money  laundering,  and 
international  terrorism,  including  the  In- 
volvement of  guerrilla  groups  on  the  right 
or  left,  without  regard  to  ideology.". 

SEC.  S.  REPORT  BY  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  NATIONAL 
DRUG  CONTROL  POLICY  ON  ADEQUA- 
CY OF  FEDERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  Director  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy  shall  include— 

(Da  study  of  current  Federal  personnel 
practices  affecting  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  war  on  drugs  (including  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice, the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics),  and 

(2)  a  determination  whether  adequate  re- 
sources are  being  devoted  to  the  hiring, 
training,  promotion,  and  retention  of  Feder- 
al employees  responsible  for  fighting  drugs, 
in  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  February  1,  1990, 
pursuant  to  section  lOOS(a)  of  the  National 
Narcotics  Leadership  Act  of  1988. 

SEC.  «.  REPORT  BY  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Not  later  than  10  days  after  denying 
a  request  from  a  law  enforcement  agency 
for  assistance  or  action  by  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  setting  forth  a  full  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  denial.". 

SEC.  7.  PROHIBITION  OS  CERTAIN  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES  REPRESENTING  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS  ON  NARCOTICS  MAT- 
TERS. 

(a)  Oppense  Dkpinkd.— It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person— 

(D  who  was  employed  by  the  Executive 
branch  of  Government  or  by  the  Congress, 
and 

(2)  who  performed  duties  with  respect  to 
narcotics-related  Issues,  whether  adminis- 
trative, policy-making,  enforcement,  or  leg- 
islative, 

to  represent  a  foreign  government  on  nar- 
cotics matters  during  a  period  of  3  years 
after  leaving  such  employment. 

(b)  Pewalty.— Any  person  who  violates 
subsection  (a)  shall,  upon  conviction  there- 
of, be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall  be  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

SEC.  8.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  PROCUREMENT  PRAC- 
TICES OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

(a)  Prohibition  on  Certain  Contracts.— 
Before  the  Secretary  of  State  or  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 


State  may  enter  Into  a  contract,  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  State,  with  any  Indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  or  entity,  such  officer 
or  employee  shall  submit  the  name  of  such 
Individual  or  entity  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  United  States  Customs 
Service,  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration for  their  determination  that  such 
individual  or  entity  is  not  under  indictment 
or  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  narcotics 
or  narcotics-related  offense,  including 
money  laundering. 

(b)  Prohibition  on  Use  or  Funds.— No 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able for  the  Department  of  State  may  be 
available  for  payment  on  any  contract  en- 
tered into  with  Eui  individual  or  entity  listed 
by  an  agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  S.  PROHIBITION  ON  CERTAIN  PAYMENTS  TO 
DRUG  OFFENDERS. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  funds  made  available  to  any  ele- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  au- 
thorized to  conduct  Intelligence  or  intelli- 
gence-related activities  may  be  available  for 
payment  to  any  individual  who  has  been 
convicted  of  narcotics  trafficking  or  money 
laundering,  except  as  authorized  in  writing 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  connection  with 
the  Investigation  or  prosecution  of  criminal 
activity. 

(b)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "element  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment authorized  to  conduct  Intelligence  or 
intelligence-related  activities"  refers  to  the 
components  of  the  Government  enumerated 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (10)  of  section 
101(a)  of  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  1989. 

SEC.  10.  LIMITATION  ON  DEFENSE  TO  VIOLATION 
OF  CERTAIN  UNITED  STATES  LAWS. 

(a)  General.— It  Is  not  a  defense  to  pros- 
ecution for  an  offense  described  in  sections 
956  through  967  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  that  an  individual  was  acting  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  or  direction  of  amy  de- 
partment, agency,  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government,  unless— 

( 1 )  such  action  was  taken  pursuant  to  the 
specific  authority  or  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State:  and 

(2)  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate  were  notified  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  within  48  hours  after  the  conferral  of 
such  authority  or  the  giving  of  such  direc- 
tion. 

(b)  Applicability.— This  section  does  not 
apply  to  a  prosecution  under  any  section  re- 
ferred to  under  subsection  (a)  resulting 
from  conduct  that  occurred  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  on  the  Inter- 
national Narcotics  and  Terrorism  Con- 
trol Act  op  1989 

This  legislation  has  been  designed  to  re- 
spond to  specific  problems  Involving  U.S. 
anti-narcotics  efforts  and  foreign  policy 
Identified  during  a  two-year  study  by  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Narcotics,  Terrorism  and  Interna- 
tional Operations.  The  hearings  on  which 
these  legislative  proposals  are  based  are 
published  In  four  parts  (S.  Hrg.  100-773)  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  en- 
titled "Drugs,  Law  Enforcement  and  Foreign 
Policy."  Further  justification  for  each  pro- 
posal   is   contained   in   the   Subcommittee 
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Report,  issued  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
March  2,  1989. 

Section  One.  Cites  the  name  of  the  Act  as 
the  "International  Narcotics  and  Terrorism 
Control  Act  of  1989. 

Section  Two.  Grants  new  authority  to  the 
President  to  impose  optional  sanctions 
against  major  drug  transit  or  drug  produc- 
ing countries  under  Section 
481(hX2)(a)(i)(I)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  if  they  have  failed  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  U.S.  on  narcotics  control,  if 
the  President  determines  that  to  do  so 
would  contribute  to  reducing  the  Importa- 
tion to  the  U.S.  of  narcotics  from  that 
nation.  The  optional  sanctions,  any  of 
which  the  President  could  impose  at  his  dis- 
cretion, are  to: 

(a)  Prohibit  ships  that  have  stopped  at 
any  such  nation  within  60  days  from  un- 
loading cargo  or  passengers  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Deny  landing  rights  in  the  United 
States  to  the  national  airlines  of  any  such 
nation; 

(c)  Subject  goods  and  containers  from  any 
such  nation  to  special  inspections,  quaran- 
tines, or  such  additional  regulations  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  prevent  them  from 
being  used  to  transport  prohibited  sub- 
stances to  the  United  States. 

(d)  Deny  or  limit  visas  to  nonimmigrant 
nationals  of  any  such  nation. 

(e)  Eliminate  Customs  pre-clearance  facili- 
ties to  any  such  nation. 

The  Subcommittee  believes  the  President 
should  have  available  a  group  of  optional 
sanctions  to  place  pressure  on  countries 
that  do  not  fully  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  in 
the  war  on  drugs,  in  addition  to  the  manda- 
tory sanctions  under  current  law.  This  pro- 
vision would  allow  the  President  to  avoid 
imposition  of  the  mandatory  sanctions  by 
certifying  a  non-cooperating  nation  under 
the  national  security  provision  of 
481(hX2)(a)(i)(II),  while  reUining  the  right 
to  Impose  the  optional  sanctions. 

With  reference  to  subsection  (e),  pre- 
clearance,  currently,  the  Bahamas,  Bermu- 
da, and  Canada  are  allowed  to  have  individ- 
uals clear  U.S.  Customs  on  their  territory. 
Of  these  nations,  only  the  Bahamas  is  desig- 
nated a  major  drug-transit  or  major  illicit 
drug  producing  country.  Under  Custonis 
pre-clearance.  Individuals  arrested  and  illicit 
goods  seized  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  foreign  country,  rather  than  the  United 
States.  As  a  consequence,  the  U.S.  cannot 
ensiire  adherence  to  our  standards  of  anti- 
narcotics  law  enforcement.  While  pre-clear- 
ance is  a  convenience  for  tourists,  that  con- 
venience is  subject  to  abuse  by  drug  traf- 
fickers. The  Subcommittee  believes  that  the 
war  on  drugs  should  take  precedence  over 
the  facilitation  of  tourism  in  major  drug 
transit  and  drug  producing  countries,  and 
should  be  denied  the  Bahamas  if  it  is  not 
certified  as  fully  cooperating  with  U.S.  law 
enforcement  efforts. 

Section  Three.  Agency  Comments  and 
Recommendations. 

Requires  that  each  agency  involved  in  the 
war  on  drugs  Include  its  own  specific  com- 
ments and  recommendations  within  the 
annual  International  Narcotics  Control 
Strategy  Report,  including  information  re- 
garding the  specific  experience  of  that 
agency  with  each  illicit  drug  producing  or 
drug  transit  country.  In  terms  of  its  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S. 

Under  current  law,  the  Report  is  prepared 
by  the  State  Department  and  no  such  com- 
ments by  other  agencies  is  mandated. 

Section  Four.  Requires  the  annual  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  Strategy  Report 


to  review  the  links  between  international 
narcotics  trafficking,  money  laundering  and 
international  terrorism,  including  the  in- 
volvement of  guerrilla  groufw  on  the  right 
or  left,  without  regard  to  ideology. 

The  Subcommittee  received  extensive  tes- 
timony that  narcotics  funds  have  been  used 
to  subsidize  terrorist  activity  involving 
groups  of  varying  ideologies.  Past  reports, 
while  containing  a  country-by-coimtry 
review,  did  not  explicitly  review  or  analyze 
these  links. 

Section  Five.  Requires  the  drug  czar  to 
initiate  a  study  to  determine  whether  ade- 
quate resources  are  being  devoted  to  the 
hiring,  training,  promotion,  and  retention  of 
federal  employees  Involved  in  the  war  on 
drugs. 

Section  Six.  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  advise  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives whenever  the  State  Department 
has  rejected  a  request  from  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  for  assistance  or  action  on  any 
law  enforcement  matter. 

The  Subcommittee  received  testimony  re- 
garding a  number  of  examples  In  which  the 
State  Department  refused  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  United  States  law  enforcement  per- 
soimel  in  connection  with  an  Investigation 
or  prosecution,  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
enforcement  action  might  have  adverse  for- 
eign policy  Implications.  This  provision 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
advise  Congress  whenever  the  Department 
had  made  such  a  determination  and  there- 
fore rejected  the  request. 

Section  Seven.  Prohibits  individuals  In  the 
Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress  who 
have  worked  on  narcotics-related  issues 
from  representing  a  foreign  government  on 
narcotics  matters  during  a  period  of  three 
years  after  leaving  government,  and  imposes 
a  penalty  for  violation  of  up  to  five  years  in 
prison  and  a  fine  of  $10,000. 

The  Subcommittee  found  numerous  ex- 
amples in  which  government  officials  In- 
volved In  fighting  the  war  on  drugs  repre- 
sented foreign  governments  on  drug-related 
matters  soon  after  leaving  government.  The 
Subcommittee  received  extensive  evidence 
of  drug-related  corruption  in  a  variety  of 
foreign  governments.  The  U.S.  would  be 
better  protected  by  having  foreign  officials 
who  have  been  corrupted  by  narcotics 
money  less  able  to  manipulate  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernmental system  by  hiring  former  govern- 
ment officials.  Accordingly,  this  provision 
would  extend  the  current  one  year  prohibi- 
tion against  Executive  Branch  employees 
representing  a  foreign  government  to  three 
years  In  connection  with  drug-related  mat- 
ters, and  would  extend  this  prohibition  to 
Congressional  Employees  as  well. 

Section  Eight.  Prohibits  the  Department 
of  State  from  entering  Into  contracts  with 
any  individual  or  company  Indicted  by  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  for  any  narcotics-re- 
lated offenses.  Including  money  laundering, 
or  convicted  of  any  such  offense.  The  De- 
partment would  be  required  to  Institute  pro- 
cedures by  which  it  would  routinely  check 
with  the  FBI,  Customs  and  DEA  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  company  or  Individual  is 
under  indictment  for  or  convicted  of  a  drug- 
related  offense  before  Department  enters 
into  any  contract  with  the  company  or  Indi- 
vidual. 

The  Subcommittee  found  a  number  of 
cases  In  which  the  State  Department  en- 
tered Into  contracts  with  drug  traffickers 
then  under  Investigation  by  federal  law  en- 
forcement authorities  without  conducting 


any  background  check  of  the  contractors. 
This  provision  would  require  such  a  check 
and  prohibit  entering  Into  the  contract  until 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  certified  that 
the  company  or  individual  was  not  involved 
in  narcotics  trafficking  or  money  launder- 
ing. 

Section  Nine.  Prohibits  any  U.S.  InteUi- 
gence  agency  from  payments  to  any  person 
convicted  of  narcotics  related  offenses, 
except  as  authorized  in  writing  by  the  At- 
torney General  In  connection  with  the  in- 
vestigation or  prosecution  of  criminal  activi- 
ty. 

The  Subcommittee  found  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  persons  engaged  In  narcotics- 
related  activities  contended  that  they  were 
also  employed  by  U.S.  Intelligence,  Interfer- 
ing with  effective  law  enforcement.  The 
Subcommittee  believes  a  ban  on  the  employ- 
ment of  convicted  drug  traffickers  by  U.S. 
intelligence  agencies  would  reduce  the  con- 
fusion that  has  been  engendered  in  recent 
years  by  the  Impact  on  law  enforcement  of 
links  between  drug  traffickers  claiming  in- 
telligence ties. 

Section  Ten.  Amends  the  Neutrality  Act 
to  apply  solely  to  actions  which  are  not  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Each  such  authorization  would  re- 
quire prompt  notification  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  the  House  and  Senate  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees, 
and  Select  Committees  on  Intelligence. 

The  Subcommittee  found  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  individuals  engaged  In  mili- 
tary activity  directed  at  foreign  nations 
from  the  United  States  believed  they  had 
authorization  from  the  U.S.  government  to 
do  so.  In  several  cases,  prosecution  of  Neu- 
trality Act  cases  has  been  impeded  by  the 
difficulty  In  determining  whether  or  not 
military  activity  against  nations  with  whom 
the  U.S.  Is  not  officially  at  war  was  In  fact 
authorized  by  government  officials.  This 
provision  would  clarify  current  law  by  estab- 
lishing a  formal  system  to  determine  wheth- 
er such  activity  has  or  has  not  been  author- 
ized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
sponsor  of  this  bill.  Senator  Kerry,  in 
cosponsoring  this  measure.  As  a 
former  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Narcotics,  Terrorism  and  Interna- 
tional Operations,  I  participated  in  the 
extensive  and  thorough  hearings 
which  lead  to  the  legislative  proposals 
contained  in  this  bill.  These  legislative 
proposals  are  the  result  of  months  of 
hearings  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  international  narcotics  problem. 
They  are  aimed  at  eliminating  some  of 
the  obvious  shortcomings  which  have 
in  the  past  contributed  to  our  Nation's 
inability  to  halt  the  trafficking  of 
international  narcotics. 

An  international  drug  cartel  is  me- 
thodically and  strategically  targeting 
the  United  States  as  their  main 
market  for  their  drugs.  They  are 
making  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
in  profits  at  the  expense  of  our  kids 
and  our  future.  This  cartel  poses  the 
most  serious  threat  to  U.S.  national  se- 
curity that  we  have  seen  since  World 
Warn. 

During  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Narcotics  and  Ter- 
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rorism  which  led  to  the  development 
of  this  legislation,  we  learned  that  the 
objective  of  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
drugs  became  a  secondary  goal  in  our 
foreign  policy  in  Central  and  Latin 
America.  The  work  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment apparatus  to  deal  with  the  inter- 
national drug  problem  has  been  frus- 
trated and  subverted  to  broader  for- 
eign policy  objectives  in  many  coun- 
tries we  examined— in  Nicaragua,  in 
Honduras,  in  Haiti,  in  the  Bahamas 
and  in  Panama.  Provisions  of  this  bill 
which  require  the  SUte  Department 
to  notify  Congress  whenever  it  refuses 
to  help  law  enforcement  officials  be- 
cause of  national  security  will  help  ad- 
dress this  problem.  Other  provisions  of 
this  bill  creating  new  sanctions  which 
the  President  may  impose  on  nations 
that  do  not  cooperate  in  the  war  on 
drugs,  amendments  to  the  Neutrality 
Act,  and  provisions  to  prohibit  the 
SUte  Department  and  U.S.  intelli- 
gence agencies  from  making  payments 
to  convicted  drug  traffickers  and 
money  launderers  will  help  improve 
our  effort  to  counter  the  international 
drug  cartel. 

We  need  to  move  forward  on  these 
legislative  proposals  without  delay.  As 
the  new  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, I  am  trying  to  develop  some  pro- 
grams which  will  help  us  wake  up 
from  a  nightmare  where  our  streets 
and  our  schools  are  besieged  by  drugs. 
It  is  a  nightmare  of  kids  addicted  to 
crack,  of  kids  killing  kids,  of  drug  ped- 
dlers going  free  to  poison  our  streets, 
and  of  an  overburdened  and  over- 
loaded law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  system. 

Last  week,  I  spent  2  full  days  meet- 
ing with  local  government  officials  in 
my  home  town  of  Seattle.  During 
those  2  days,  I  witnessed  a  criminal 
justice  system  which  is  overburdened 
because  of  crack  and  cocaine.  It  is  a 
situation  which  requires  Federal 
action  in  dealing  with  both  the  supply 
and  demand  side  of  the  narcotics  equa- 
tion. This  bill  will  help  us  address 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  cut  down  on 
I  supply.  Through  other  legislative  ef- 
forts, we  must  move  with  equal  vigor 
on  the  demand  side  of  the  equation. 

In  closing.  I  just  want  to  compliment 
Senator  Kkrrt  for  his  dedication  to 
this  cause  and  my  pledge  to  continue 
to  work  with  him  and  others  to  see 
that  we  ultimately  win  the  war  on 
drugs— in  foreign  countries  and  in  our 
streets. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Roth): 
S.  926.  A  bill  to  improve  cash  man- 
agement by  executive  agencies,   and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

CASH  MAMACKMKirr  iifpitovmxirr  act 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Delaware.  Mr. 


Roth,  in  introducing  the  Cash  Man- 
agement Improvement  Act  of  1989. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Roth  and  myself  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress. It  was  favorably  reported  from 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
last  year,  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Senate,  and  was  the  subject  of 
a  very  constructive  hearing  before  the 
House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. Although  the  100th  Congress 
adjourned  before  the  House  could  take 
action  on  our  bill,  I  am  confident  that 
prompt  action  by  the  Senate,  this 
year,  will  be  rewarded  with  final  en- 
actment. 

The  legislation  we  are  reintroducing 
has  the  support  of  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  It  also  has  the  back- 
ing of  both  the  National  Association  of 
State  Auditors,  Comptrollers  and 
Treasurers,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Budget  Officers. 

Simply  put.  this  bill  is  designed  to 
Improve  the  efficiency  with  which  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  are 
transferred  to  States  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  Federal  programs.  Our 
goal  is  to  insure  that  neither  a  State, 
nor  the  Federal  Government,  is  out-of- 
pocket  an  undue  length  of  time  as  a 
result  of  these  transfers.  Our  bill  seeks 
to  narrow  the  time  between  the  trans- 
fer of  Federal  funds— whether  an  ad- 
vancement, or  a  reimbursement— and 
the  time  when  those  fimds  are  paid 
out  by  a  State  for  program  purposes. 

Thus,  the  cash  management  bill 
would  prevent  State  governments 
from  drawing  down  Federal  funds  too 
far  ahead  of  schedule.  By  the  same 
token,  it  would  keep  States  from  in- 
curring a  fiscal  penalty  when  they  ad- 
vance their  own  funds,  and  then  expe- 
rience delays  in  Federal  reimburse- 
ment. 

The  way  this  will  be  accomplished  Is 
by  the  reciprocal  calculation  of  inter- 
est on  Federal  or  State  cash  advances, 
pending  their  payout  for  program  pur- 
poses. Our  bill  provides  that  each 
State,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
will  enter  into  an  agreement  covering 
funding  for  all  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams in  which  the  State  participates. 
The  interest  obligation  provides  a 
mutual  incentive  for  State  and  Federal 
agencies  to  see  that  the  transfer  of 
Federal  funds  coincides  as  closely  as 
possible  to  actual  payments  to  pro- 
gram recipients. 

For  instance,  if  a  State  requires  Fed- 
eral funds  on  hand  before  it  can  law- 
fully issue  checks,  it  will  be  able  to 
have  them.  The  State  will  simply  be 
accountable  for  Interest  from  the  time 
when  the  Federal  Treasury  transfers 
the  funds,  until  the  time  when  funds 
are  paid  to  redeem  the  State's  checks. 
So  each  State  will  certainly  work  to 
reduce  the  time  between  when  they 
draw  down,  and  when  they  disburse. 
Federal  funds. 


Conversely,  if  the  State  advances  its 
own  funds  for  Federal  program  pur- 
poses, subject  to  reimbursement  by 
the  responsible  Federal  agency,  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  liable  for 
interest  payment  to  the  State  from 
the  time  the  State  pays  out  fimds  to 
redeem  its  checks,  until  reimburse- 
ment is  forthcoming. 

Actual  payment  or  setoff  of  interest 
between  a  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  performed  annual- 
ly. Last  year,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimated  that  when 
fully  implemented,  the  cash  manage- 
ment bill  would  result  in  a  net  pay- 
ment balance  of  $45  to  $50  million  in 
the  Federal  taxpayer's  favor.  But  I 
can  tell  you  that  nearly  all  the  States 
we  have  heard  from,  including  my 
home  State  of  Tennessee,  favor  the 
bill  strongly.  It  ensures  predictability 
in  Federal  funding,  which  assists  the 
States'  own  investment  strategies. 
Through  astute  management  of  the 
Federal  money  they  have  on  hand. 
States  will  suffer  no  adverse  impact 
from  our  bill.  Let  me  emphasize  that  it 
is  intended  as  a  make-whole  bill,  not  a 
money  maker  for  either  a  State,  or  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  legislation  had  its  origin  in  a 
sharp  dispute  between  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  during  the  early 
1980's.  Federal  agencies  complained 
that  States  were  drawing  down  exces- 
sive funds  for  Federal  programs,  and 
doing  it  too  early.  The  float  earned  by 
a  State  on  these  funds  was  an  interest 
expense  to  the  Federal  taxpayer.  But 
the  States  had  an  equally  valid  com- 
plaint. When  a  State  advanced  its  own 
money— for  example,  for  Federal  high- 
way construction— Federal  agencies 
were  too  often  late  in  making  reim- 
bursement. This  was  an  interest  ex- 
pense to  the  State. 

So  the  present  cash  management  bill 
was  developed  by  a  joint  Federal/ 
State  cash  management  reform  task 
force,  which  was  formed  in  1983.  The 
interest  calculation-and-setoff  formula 
was  successfully  pilot-tested  by  four 
States:  Virginia,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
and  California. 

The  efforts  of  the  task  force  were 
followed  by  intensive  work  with  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  the  99th  Congress,  on  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Roth.  As  I've 
noted.  Senator  Roth  and  I  reintro- 
duced that  legislation  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, as  S.  1381.  It  was  the  subject  of 
a  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Efficiency,  Federalism, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  I 
chair.  S.  1381  was  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed at  that  hearing  by  a  number  of 
State  fiscal  officers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  administration. 

As  a  result  of  that  hearing,  and  con- 
tinuing discussions  among  Federal  ex- 
ecutive agencies.  States,  and  congres- 
sional   staff,    we    have    made    some 
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changes  in  the  legislation  being  intro- 
duced today.  I  think  those  changes 
strengthen  S.  1381.  Let  me  summarize 
the  more  significant  modifications  in 
the  cash  management  bill. 

First  of  all,  S.  1381  included  a  provi- 
sion, which  is  repeated  in  the  present 
bill,  that  allows  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  financially  penalize  a  Fed- 
eral agency  for  failing  to  adhere  to 
proper  cash  disbursement  guidelines. 
However,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  this 
Federal  housekeeping  tool  does  not 
end  up  draining  money  from  funds 
which  are  earmarked  for  the  States. 
Thus,  the  bill  we  introduce  today  pro- 
vides that  any  penalty  assessed  against 
a  Federal  agency  will  come  from 
agency  operating  funds,  not  program 
funds  intended  for  disbursement  to 
the  States. 

Second,  our  bill  today  clarifies  that 
actual  payments  or  offset  of  interest 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
each  State  will  be  done  once  a  year. 

The  present  bill  also  specifies  that 
States  are  not  to  be  charged  for  inter- 
est that  they  are  required  to  retain  for 
program  purposes.  For  example,  a 
number  of  statutory  Federal  programs 
specifically  intend  that  States  will 
retain  and  plow  back  interest  on  undis- 
bursed funds.  These  include  certain  re- 
volving funds  accounts,  such  as  nation- 
al direct  student  loans,  and  certain 
construction  programs  such  as  those 
authorized  by  the  Clean  Water  Act.  It 
would  be  anomalous  to  demand  back 
the  interest  earned  by  States  from  in- 
vesting funds  for  these  programs. 

Finally,  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing makes  an  important  distinc- 
tion, concerning  State  withdrawals 
from  their  accounts  at  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund.  Although  the  money 
in  question  belongs  to  the  individual 
SUtes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  required  by  statute  to  invest  the 
fund  as  a  single  entity.  In  order  not  to 
diminish  the  earning  power  of  the 
fund,  it  is  important  that  a  State 
return  to  its  account  any  outside  inter- 
est it  earns  when  it  draws  down  an  ad- 
vance from  its  account.  Before  return- 
ing this  interest,  however,  our  bill  first 
permits  the  State  to  net  out  the  costs 
it  is  charged  by  a  bank  to  handle  these 
drawdowns.  Otherwise,  the  State 
would  bear  these  banking  costs  as  an 
out-of-pocket  expense  for  using  its 
own  money.  That  is  not  what  we 
intend,  and  our  bill  so  indicates. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the 
Cash  Management  Improvement  Act 
of  1989  Is  much-needed  legislation 
which  has  already  received  consider- 
able study  and  unanimous  approval 
from  the  Senate.  It  wUl  improve  the 
efficiency  of  Federal  funds  transfers, 
and  insure  that  neither  the  Federal 
nor  State  taxpayer  is  disadvantaged  by 
having  Government  money  sit  idle  too 
long.  I  commend  this  bill  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  them  to  join  me  and 


Senator  Roth  in  securing  its  prompt 
passage.* 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Sasser  in 
introducing  legislation  to  govern  the 
cash  management  practices  followed 
in  the  transfer  of  funds  between  the 
Federal  and  State  Government,  to  the 
101st  Congress. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  I  Introduced 
the  omnibus  Federal  management  bill, 
S.  2230,  the  Federal  Management  Re- 
organization and  Cost  Control  Act  of 

1986,  which  contained,  as  a  title,  the 
essence  of  the  Cash  Management  Im- 
provement Act  of  1989.  Although  S. 
2230  was  reported  unanimously  from 
the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  it  was  never  considered  on 
the  Senate  floor.  Two  years  ago, 
during  the  first  session  of  the  100th 
Congress,  Senator  Sasser  joined  with 
me  in  introducing  S.  1381.  the  Cash 
Management     Improvement    Act     of 

1987,  as  a  separate  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion focused  on  the  provisions  of  title 
IV  of  S.  2230. 

The  ideas  encompassed  in  S.  1381 
have  been  developed  and  discussed 
over  a  number  of  years.  The  work  was 
done  by  the  State/Federal  Cash  Man- 
agement Reform  Task  Force  which 
produced  two  memorandums  of  under- 
standing, one  in  1983  and  1985,  as  a 
means  for  ensuring  equity  in  the  ex- 
change of  funds  between  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  and  the  States.  The  docu- 
ments show  the  progress  of  years  of 
negotiation  and  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Govenunent  and  the 
States. 

For  many  years,  intergovernmental 
financing  methods  have  been  an  area 
of  friction  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments.  All  sides  to  this 
problem  have  been  well  noted.  The 
States  are  known  to  draw  down  Feder- 
al funds  sooner  than  necessary.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  always  provided  the 
States  their  Federal  funds  on  time  so 
that  they  must  use  their  own  funds  to 
finance  Federal  programs.  It  was  clear 
that  both  parties  had  to  develop  viable 
solutions.  With  the  urging  of  Con- 
gress, the  Federal/State  Cash  Man- 
agement Reform  Task  Force  was  cre- 
ated, and  at  the  core  of  this  legislation 
lies  their  findings. 

The  equity  achieved  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  indeed  a  reflection  of  the  work 
and  cooperation  that  came  from  all 
participants.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Senator  Sasser  for  his  work  in  bring- 
ing the  States  and  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  together  again  to 
work  out  a  final  draft  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  passed  the  full  Senate  last 
year  and  is  being  introduced  today. 

For  the  record.  I  want  to  say  a  little 
about  why  this  bill  authorizes  the  ex- 
change of  interest  between  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  States.  The  in- 
terest exchange  provision  in  the  bill 
provides  an  incentive  for  the  timely 


payment  of  funds.  If  this  were  a  per- 
fect world,  this  provision  would  not  be 
needed.  But,  unfortunately,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  States  don't 
always  get  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government  when  they  need  them, 
and  not  all  States  have  historically 
waited  until  they  need  funds,  to  draw 
them  down.  Clearly,  we  must  develop 
cash  transfer  policies  that  ase  fair, 
uniform,  predictable,  and  enforceable. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  bill  uti- 
lizes the  making  whole  concept  in  that 
whoever  has  use  of  the  money  pays  for 
it,  compensating  the  other  party  for 
any  loss  of  investment  opportunity. 
Added  to  the  bill  is  authority  for  the 
Treasury  Department  to  penalize  an 
agency  that  is  chronically  poor  in  its 
cash  management.  There  is  a  similar 
statute  for  the  collection  activity 
which  was  used  as  a  model  for  dis- 
bursements in  this  legislation. 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that 
States  need  not  choose  a  funding 
option  that  calls  for  the  interest  ex- 
change. Options  are  available  that 
would  not  require  the  exchange  of  in- 
terest, and  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  work 
with  States  to  ensure  a  mutually 
agreeable  option  for  the  drawing  down 
of  funds.  The  bill  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  cash  management  prac- 
tices which  allow  that  neither  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  Governments  prosper  or 
suffer  financially  as  the  result  of  the 
transfer  of  funds. 

I  think  it  noteworthy  that  both  the 
National  Association  of  State  Audi- 
tors, Comptrollers  and  Treasurers  and 
the  National  Association  of  State 
Budget  Officers  have  called  for  enact- 
ment of  the  ideas  in  this  legislation. 
These  groups  have  had  members  on 
the  State/Federal  Cash  Management 
Reform  Task  Force  since  its  inception, 
and  they  endorse  the  content  of  the 
bill,  which  closely  follows  the  legisla- 
tion developed  by  the  Task  Force. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  looked  at  this  legislation  for  cost 
savings,  and  has  concluded,  based  on 
past  "Treasury  information,  that  it 
should  save  the  Federal  Government 
between  $35  to  $50  million  a  year.  This 
bill  can  be  a  key  to  building  a  strong 
level  of  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
intergovenunental  financing  process, 
as  it  is  based  on  tested  principles  that 
have  been  mutually  agreed  upon.  This 
is  a  timely  piece  of  legislation  both  in 
concept  and  in  result. 

This  bill  is  an  excellent  example  of 
how  the  legislative  process  should 
work.  It  has  been  debated  by  the  par- 
ties involved  and  a  compromise,  satis- 
factory to  all,  has  been  drafted  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress.  Partners  in 
this  effort  have  been  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  the  Treasury,  and 
the  States.  The  bill  will  save  the  tax- 
payer money,  and  will  make  govern- 
ment run  more  smoothly.  Further  it 
has  previously  passed  the  Senate.  As  I 
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have  said  before,  this  is  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation whose  time  has  come.* 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  928.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  I>epartment  of  State,  the 
UJS.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

rORZIOR  KZLATIONS  AnTHORIZATIOIl  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  This  legislation  provides  author- 
ity for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
In  addition,  it  includes  a  significant 
expansion  of  U.S.  global  environment 
legislation  and  important  policy  provi- 
sions, including  a  ban  on  any  assist- 
ance that  might  directly  or  indirectly 
benefit  the  murderous  Khmer  Rouge 
in  Cambodia. 

This  legislation  increases  funding 
for  these  foreign  affairs  agencies  by 
$300  million  over  last  years  appropri- 
ated levels.  Most  of  this  increase  goes 
to  meet  D.S.  treaty  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies.  In  the  last  year  the  United 
Nations  has  proven  its  value,  helping 
end  the  bloody  Iran-Iraq  War,  helping 
bring  peace  and  independence  to  Na- 
mibia, and  facUiUting  the  Soviet  with- 
drawal from  Afghanistan.  It  is  a 
source  of  embarrassment  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  not  paid  its  dues  to 
the  United  Nations  and  this  bill  wUl 
help  rectify  that  situation. 

Unfortunately,  the  budget  summit 
agreement  does  not  provide  sufficient 
funding  to  pay  for  other  essential  in- 
creases in  our  foreign  affairs  agencies. 
Reluctantly,  this  bill  defers  the  new 
transmitter  for  the  VOA  and  Radio 
Free  Europe  that  was  slated  to  be 
built  in  Israel.  In  addition,  we  are 
unable  to  do  more  for  the  State  De- 
partment and  USIA  than  maintain 
current  services.  In  some  cases,  this 
bill  also  makes  real  cuts.  The  failure 
to  fully  fund  our  foreign  affairs  agen- 
cies does  real  damage  to  our  national 
security:  it  is  the  tragic  price  we  must 
pay  for  8  years  of  spend,  spend, 
borrow,  borrow. 

This  bill  includes  numerous  policy 
provisions.  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  several.  In  the 
international  environmental  area,  the 
bill  includes  language  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Bidem.  Logar,  and  myself  to 
significantly  expand  our  international 
programs  including  preliminary  au- 
thorization for  "debt  for  nature" 
swaps.  A  provision  offered  by  Senator 
MoTWiHAif  seeks  to  ensure  respect  for 
our  Constitution  by  criminalizing  ef- 
forts to  circumvent  congressional  pro- 
hibitions by  having  other  countries  do 
what  we  cannot. 


Finally.  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  a  human  rights  provision  I  consider 
paramount.  This  bill  Includes  lan- 
guage to  prohibit  assistance  of  any 
kind  to  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  to  any 
Cambodian  military  or  political  group 
in  alliance  or  association  with  the 
Khmer  Rouge.  With  the  Vietnamese 
withdrawal  at  hand,  we  must  ensure 
that  there  is  no  role  in  any  future 
Cambodian  Government  for  the  mur- 
derers who  slaughtered  over  1  million 
Cambodians  in  the  4-year  period  1975 
to  1979.  Rather  than  accepting  the 
Khmer  Rouge  as  a  part  of  the  Cambo- 
dian landscape,  as  some  in  our  Govern- 
ment have  suggested,  this  bill  urges 
the  President  to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  Justice  for 
the  crime  of  genocide. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authori- 
zation Act  for  fiscal  year  1990  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  928 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    SHORT   TITLE    AND   TABLE   OF   CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1990." 

(b)  Table  or  Coktents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  Is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Part  A— Authorizatiok  or  Appropriations; 
Allocation  or  Funds 

Sec.  101.  Administration  of  foreign  affairs. 

Sec.  102.  Contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations suid  conferences. 

Sec.  103.  International  commissions. 

Sec.  104.  Other  programs. 

Sec.  105.  Migration  and  refugee  assistance. 

Sec.  106.  Availability  of  funds. 

Sec.  107.  Prohibition  on  soliciUtion  of  funds 
to  further  illegal  activities. 

Sec.    108.    Prohibition    on    assisting    third 
party  countries  to  further  pro- 
hibited United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment actions. 
Part  B— Department  op  State  Authorities 
AND  Activities;  Foreign  Missions 

Sec.  110.  Authorization  of  certain  operation- 
al activities. 

Sec.  111.  Fees  and  reimbursements. 

Sec.  112.  International  center. 

Sec.  113.  Acquisition  of  domestic  property  as 
interim  step  to  acquiring  prop- 
erty abroad. 

Sec.  114.  Working  capital  fund  for  Office  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

Sec.  115.  Middle  East  reports. 

Sec.  116.  Munitions  control  registration 
fees. 

Sec.  117.  Use  of  herbicides  for  drug  eradica- 
tion. 

Sec.  118.  Support  for  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin House  Museum  and  Li- 
brary. 

Sec.  H9.  International  Boundary  &  Water 
Commission. 

Sec.    120.    Diplomatic   and   consular   posts 

abroad. 
Sec.  121.  Consular  officer  duties. 
Sec.  122.  Access  to  criminal  records. 


Sec.  123.  State  Department  post  offices 
abroad. 

Sec.  124.  Authority  of  Diplomatic  Security 
Service. 

Sec.  125.  Prohibition  on  the  use  of  military 
items  In  Tibet. 

Sec.  126.  Opening  an  American  Consulate  in 
Bratislava. 

Sec.  127.  Construction  of  United  States  Em- 
bassy In  Ottawa. 

Sec.  128.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
South  Asia. 

Sec.  129.  Visiting  Scholars  Program  for  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute. 
Part  C— Diplomatic  Immunity, 
Reciprocity  and  Security 

Sec.  130.  Exclusion  of  aliens  previously  in- 
volved in  a  serious  criminal  of- 
fense committed  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Sec.  131.  United  SUtes-Soviet  reciprocity  In 
matters  relating  to  Embassies. 

Sec.  132.  United  SUtes-Soviet  Embassy 
agreement. 

Sec.  133.  Child  care  facilities  at  certain  posts 
abroad. 

Sec.  134.  State  Department  contractor  ex- 
emption to  Polygraph  Protec- 
tion Act. 
Part  D— Personnel 

Sec.  140.  Authority  to  transfer  retirement 
contributions  for  Foreign  Serv- 
ice nationals  to  local  plans. 

Sec.  141.  Judicial  review— separation  for 
cause. 

Sec.  142.  Travel,  leave,  and  other  benefits. 

Sec.  143.  Amendments  to  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  144.  Credit  for  service  at  unhealthful 
posts. 

Sec.  145.  Former  spouses  of  USIA  and  AID 
employees. 

Sec.  146.  Grants  for  institutions  and  stu- 
dents and  training  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Sec.  147.  Expansion  of  model  foreign  lan- 
guage competence  posts. 

Sec.  148.  Report  on  foreign  language  en- 
trance requirement  for  the 
Foreign  Service. 

Sec.  149.  Foreign  Service  promotion  panels. 

Sec.  150.  Change  in  the  employee  evaluation 
report. 

TITLE  II— UNITED  STATES 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 

Sec.  201.  Authorization  of  appropriations; 
allocation  of  funds. 

Sec.  202.  Voice  of  America. 

Sec.  203.  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultur- 
al Affairs. 

Sec.  204.  National  Endowment  for  Democra- 
cy. 

Sec.  205.  East-West  Center. 

Sec.  206.  Fees  for  USIA  publications  and 
other  programs. 

Sec.  207.  Diplomatic  Construction  Program. 

Sec.  208.  Foreign  Language  Services. 

Sec.  209.  Dissemination  of  information 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  210.  Establishment  of  the  J.  William 
Fulbright  Scholarship  Board. 

Sec.  211.  USIA  satellite  and  television. 

Sec.  212.  Free  enterprise  system  in  televi- 
sion. 

Sec.  213.  Citizen  exchanges. 

Sec.  214.  Scholarships  for  Tibetans. 

Sec.  215.  United  States-Soviet  exchanges. 

Sec.  216.  Voice  of  America  hiring  practices. 

Sec.  217.  DUtribution  within  the  United 
SUtes  of  USIA  film  entitled 
"Long  Journey  Home." 
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TITLE  III— BOARD  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 
Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  302.  Procurement  of  legal  services. 
Sec.  303.  Radio  Free  Afghanistan. 

TITLE  rV— INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Sec.    401.    United    States    membership    in 
International  Sugar  OrgaJilza- 
tion. 
Sec.  402.  Reform  in  budget-making  at  the 
United  Nations  and  its  special- 
ized agencies. 
Sec.  403.  United  Nations  voting  practices 

amendment. 
Sec.  404.  Membership  of  the  PLO  in  United 
Nations  agencies. 
TITLE  V— REFUGEE  AND  OTHER 
PROVISIONS 
Sec.  501.  United  Nations  High  Commission- 
er for  Refugees  Audit  Require- 
ment. 
Sec.  502.  Worldwide  refugee  protection. 
Sec.  603.  Prohibition  on  exclusion  or  depor- 
tation of  non-resident  aliens. 
TITLE  VI— GLOBAL  ENVIRONMENT 
PROTECTION  ACT 
Sec.  601.  Short  title. 
Part  A— Commercial  and  Govbrnmkmtal 
Debt-por-Naturi;  EIxchanges 
Sec.  610.  Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act. 
Part  B— Mth-tilateral  Foreign  Assistance 
Coordination 

Sec.  620.  General  policy. 

Sec.  621.  Policy  on  negotiations. 

Part  C— International  Debt  Exchange 

Institution 

Sec.  630.  EsUbllshment  of  an  International 

Debt  Exchange  Institute. 
Sec.  631.  Report. 

Part  D— Sale  or  Agricxtltural 
Commodities 
Sec.  640.  Amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
Trade  E>evelopment  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954. 
Part  E— Montreal  Protocol  to  Protect 
THE  Ozone 
Sec.  650.  Policy  in  favor  of  reopening  the 
Montreal  protocol. 
Part  F— Wildlife  Protection 
Sec.  660.  Elephant  protection. 
Sec.  661.  Ai'»horization  for  membership  in 
the      International      Tropical 
Timber  Organization. 
Sec.  662.  Authorization  for  membership  in 
the    International    Union    for 
the    Conservation    of    Nature 
and  Natural  Resources. 
Authorization  of  appropriations 
for  membership  in  wildlife  con- 
ventions. 
L  TITLE  VII— TELEVISION 
OADCASTING  TO  CUBA  ACT 

Sec.  701.  Short  title. 

Sec.  702.  Purpose. 

Sec.  703.  Additional  functions  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

Sec.  704.  Cuba  television  service  of  the 
United  SUtes  Information 
Service. 

Sec.  705.  Amendments  to  the  Radio  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba  Act. 

Sec.  706.  Assistance  from  other  Government 
agencies. 

Sec.  707.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  708.  Definitions. 

Sec.  709.  Sense  of  Congress. 

TITLE  VII— POUCY  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  801.  Policy  on  Cambodia. 


Sec. 


663. 


TITLE  I— THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Part  A— Aitthorization  of  Appropriations; 

Allocation  of  Funds 
SEC  101.  administration  op  foreign  affairs. 

The  following  amounts  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  State  for  the  "Administra- 
tion of  Foreign  Affairs"  to  carry  out  the  au- 
thorities, functions,  duties,  and  responsibil- 
ities in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes 
authorized  by  law: 

(1)  For  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  including  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  Diplomatic  Security  program. 
$1,769,052,000. 

(2)  For  the  "Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral," $18,672,000. 

(3)  For  the  "Acquisition  and  Maintenance 
of  Buildings  Abroad,"  $218,900,000. 

(4)  For  "Representation  Allowances," 
$9,100,000. 

(5)  For  the  "Protection  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions and  Officials,"  $4,600,000. 

(6)  For  "Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Service,"  $4,700,000. 

(7)  For  the  "American  Institute  in 
Taiwan,"  $11,300,000. 

SEC.  102.  contributions  TO  INTERNATIONAL  OR- 
GANIZATIONS AND  CONFERENCES. 

The  following  amounts  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  contributions  to  "Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Conferences," 
for  fiscal  year  1990: 

(1)  For  "Contributions  to  International 
Organizations,"  $714,927,000. 

(2)  For  "Contributions  for  International 
Peacelceeplngs  Activities,"  $111,184,000. 

(3)  For  "International  Conferences  and 
Contingencies,"  $6,340,000. 

sec.  103.  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS. 

The  following  amounts  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  contributions  to  "Inter- 
national Commissions,"  for  fiscal  year  1990: 

(1)  For  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
"International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico," 
$10,460,000. 

(2)  For  construction  projects  for  the 
"International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico," 
$11,500,000. 

(3)  For  the  "International  Boundary  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Canada," 
$750,000. 

(4)  For  the  "International  Joint  Commis- 
sion," $3,750,000. 

(5)  For  "International  Fisheries  Commis- 
sions." $11,000,000. 

SEC  104.  OTHER  PROGRAMS. 

The  following  amounts  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Department  of 
State  for  fiscal  year  1990  to  carry  out  the 
authorities,  functions,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  United  States  and  for  other  puiposes 
authorized  by  law: 

(1)  For  "United  States  Bilateral  Science 
and  Technology  Agreements,"  $4,000,000. 

(2)  For  "Soviet-East  European  Research 
and  Training,"  $5,000,000. 

(3)  For  the  "Asia  Foundation," 
$18,000,000. 

SEC.  106.  MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE. 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
"Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance," 
$370,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  of  which 
$25,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  assist- 
ance for  refugees  resettling  in  Israel. 

SEC.  IOC  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Section  24  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  is  amended— 


(1)  by  renumbering  subsections  (bK4)- 
(b)(6)  as  (b)(5>-(b>(7)  and  by  inserting  as 
new  subsection  <b)(4): 

"(b)<4)  No  later  than  the  end  of  the 
second  fiscal  year  following  the  last  fiscal 
year  for  which  appropriations  (other  than 
no-year  appropriations)  for  any  account 
under  the  heading  Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs'  have  been  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  State,  amounts  obligated 
during  the  period  of  availability  may.  If 
deobligated  after  expiration  of  the  period  of 
availability  for  obligation  for  such  appro- 
priations, be  transferred  into  and  merged 
with  the  Buying  Power  Maintenance  Ac- 
count."; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f ): 

"(e)  If  the  amount  appropriated  (or  made 
available  in  the  event  of  a  sequestration 
order  issued  pursuant  to  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  E>eficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177,  as  amended)) 
for  a  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  any  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  provided  by  an  Act 
other  than  an  appropriation  Act  is  less  than 
the  authorization  amount  and  a  provision  of 
that  Act  provides  that  a  specified  amount  of 
the  authorization  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  a  certain  purpose,  then  the  amount 
so  specified  shall  be  deemed  to  be  reduced 
for  that  fiscal  year  to  the  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  specified 
amount  as  the  amount  appropriated  (or 
made  available  in  the  event  of  sequestra- 
tion) bears  to  the  authorization  amount. 

"(f)  Amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  a  fiscal  year  for  the  Department  of 
State  are  authorized  to  be  obligated  for 
twelve  month  contracts  which  are  to  be  per- 
formed in  two  fiscal  years,  provided  that  the 
total  amount  for  such  contracts  is  obligated 
in  the  earlier  fiscal  year." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  to 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
thereafter.  In  the  case  of  appropriations 
provided  for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988,  it 
shall  apply  only  to  funds  which  l>ecome  ob- 
ligated after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC  107.  PROHIBITION  ON  SOUCHTATION  OF 
FUNDS  TO  FURTHER  ILLEGAL  ACTIVI- 
TIE& 

Title  I  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  is  amended  by— 

(a)  by  redesignating  section  42  as  section 
43:  and 

(b)  by  inserting  after  section  41  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

-SEC.  42.  PROHIBITION  ON  SOLICITATION  OF 
FUNDS  TO  FURTHER  ILLEGAL  ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

"(a)  Prohibition.- Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  United  States  Government  may  so- 
licit the  provision  of  funds  by  any  foreign 
government  (including  any  instrumentality 
or  agency  thereof),  foreign  person,  or 
United  States  person,  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  any  mlUtuy.  foreign  policy,  or 
intelligence  objective  expressly  prohibited 
by  United  States  law. 

"(b)  Penalty.— Any  person  who  violates 
the  provision  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years  or  fined 
in  accordance  with  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  or  both. 

"(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'person'  Includes  (1)  any  nat- 
ural person.  (2)  any  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  other  legal  entity,  and  (3)  any  orga- 
nization, association,  or  other  group.". 
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8SC  li*.  PUOHIBmON  ON  ASSISTINC  THIRD  PARTY 

courmuES  to  further  prohibited 

UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT    AC- 
TIONS. 

Chapter  1  of  part  111  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  section; 

-8BC  «»r.  PROHIBITION  ON  ASSISTING  THIRD 
PARTY  COUNTRIES  TO  FURTHER  PRO- 
HIBITED UNITED  STATES  GOVERN- 
MENT ACTIONa 

"(a)  Prohibitioh.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provtalon  of  law.  no  United  States  as- 
sistance shall  be  provided  for  a  foreign 
country  U  the  purpose  or  effect  of  that  as- 
sistance would  be  to  further  any  military, 
foreign  poUcy.  or  inteUlgence  activity  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  United  SUtes  law. 

"(b)  DRFUiiioit.— For  purposes  of  this 
secUon.  the  term  United  SUtes  assistance' 
means—  „ 

••<  1 )  assistance  of  any  kind  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961: 

"(2)  sales,  credits,  and  guarantees  under 
the  Anns  Export  Control  Act; 

"(3)  export  licenses  issued  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  and 

"(4)  activities  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  410 
et  seq.),  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act 
of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403a  et  seq.),  or  Executive 
Order  Number  12333  (December  4,  1981).". 
Part  B— DEPABntDrr  or  State  Authorities 
AMD  Activities;  Foreign  Missions 

SEC  lia  AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  OPERATION- 
AL ACTIVITIES. 

Section  2  of  the  SUte  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (g)  by  deleting  "and"  at 
the  end; 

(b)  in  subsection  (h)  by  deleting  the  " . 
and  inserting  in  its  place  ";";  and 

(c)  by  inserting  the  following  as  new  sub- 
sections (iMk): 

"(i)  obligations  assumed  In  Germany  on  or 
after  June  5.  1945; 

"(j)  provision  of  telecommunications  serv- 
ices: and 

"(k)  provision  of  maximum  physical  secu- 
rity in  Government-owned  and  leased  prop- 
erties and  vehicles  abroad." 

SEC.  111.  FEES  AND  REIMBURSEMENTS. 

(a)  The  State  Department  Basic  Authori- 
ties Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  adding  as  a 
new  section  43: 

"Sec.  43.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  for  fiscal  year  1990  funds 
received  by  the  Department  in  connection 
with  use  of  Blair  House,  including  reim- 
bursements and  siuTharges  for  services  and 
goods  provided  and  fees  for  use  of  Blair 
House  facilities,  may  be  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriate appropriation  account  currently 
available  to  the  Department,  and  shall  be 
available  for  maintenance  and  other  ex- 
penses of  Blair  House. 

"(b)  The  authority  of  this  section  may  be 
exercised  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriation acts." 

SBC  Iir  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER. 

Section  4  of  the  International  Center  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (c): 

"(c)  The  Department  of  SUte  is  author- 
ized to  charge  U.S.  Government  agencies  for 
the  lease  or  use  of  facilities  located  at  the 
International  Center  and  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  security  and  maintenance.  Any  pay- 
ments received  for  lease  or  use  of  such  fa- 
ciUUes  shaU  be  credited  to  the  account  enti- 
tled "International  Center.  Washington, 
D.C."  and  shaU  be  avaUable.  without  fiscal 
year  UmlUtion,  to  cover  the  operating  ex- 


penses of  such  facilities  including  but  not 
limited  to  administration,  maintenance,  util- 
ities, repairs  and  alterations." 

SEC.  11  J.  ACQUISITION  or  DOMESTIC  PROPERTY  AS 
INTERIM  STEP  TO  ACQUIRING  PROP- 
ERTY ABROAD. 

(a)  Section  203(c)  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(2);  by  renumbering  subparagraph  "(3)"  as 
subparagraph  "(4)":  and  by  inserting  as  a 
new  subparagraph  (3): 

"(3)  dispose  of  property  acquired  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  provided 
that  proceeds  from  disposition  of  properties 
acquired  pursuant  to  section  204(f)  shall  be 
credited  to  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Fund  under  section  9  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act.  1926;  and"; 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  SUte  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  the  "or" 
at  the  end  of  (b)(3)  and  inserting  "or"  at  the 
end  of  (bH4),  and  by  adding  a  new  subpara- 
graph (bK5)  as  follows: 

"(5)  to  Implement  an  exchange  of  proper- 
ty with  a  foreign  country,  such  property  to 
be  used  by  each  government  in  the  receiving 
sUte  for  or  in  connection  with  diplomatic  or 
consular  esUblishments.";  and 

(2)  adding  a  new  subsection  (f)  as  follows: 
"(f)  Upon  a  determination  in  each  specific 

case  by  the  Secretary  or  his  designee  that 
the  purposes  of  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Act,  1926,  can  best  be  met  on  the  basis 
of  an  in-kind  exchange  of  properties  with  a 
foreign  country  pursuant  to  subsection 
(bK5),  the  Secretary  may  transfer  funds 
made  available  under  the  heading  "Acquisi- 
tion and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad" 
for  such  purposes,  including  funds  held  in 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Fund,  to  the 
Working  Capital  Fund  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 208(hKl)  of  this  Act.  In  addition  to  any 
funds  that  may  be  provided  by  a  foreign 
government  for  the  purchase  of  property, 
only  funds  transferred  to  the  CapiUl  Fund 
from  the  "Acquisition  of  Maintenance  of 
Buildings  Abroad"  account  or  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Funds  account  may  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  {b)(5). 
Furthermore,  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
property  in  the  United  SUtes  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b)(5)  only  in  the  con- 
text of  a  specific  reciprocal  agreement  with 
a  specified  foreign  government.  Property  ac- 
quired by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  foreign 
country  through  such  an  exchange  shall 
benefit  the  United  States  at  least  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  property  acquired  in  the 
United  SUtes  benefiU  the  foreign  govern- 
ment." 

(c)  Section  9<aKl)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1926  is  amended  by  adding 
"or  in  the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to  section 
204(b)(5)  of  the  SUte  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956"  at  the  end. 

SEC.  lU.  WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND  FOR  OFFICE  OF 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Section  13  of  the  SUte  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"and"  before  "(4)";  and  striking  ";  and  (5) 
services  and  supplies  to  carry  out"  and  in- 
serting in  its  place  ".  Such  fund  shall  also  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limlUtlon  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of". 

SEC.  IIS.  MIDDLE  EAST  REPORTS. 

(a)  Reports  Concerning  Commitments  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization.- 

(1)  Not  more  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  concerning  the  actions 
and  sUtemenU  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 


Organization  as  they  relate  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  commitments  of  such  organiza- 
tion made  in  Geneva  on  December  14,  1988, 
regarding  the  renunciation  of  terrorism  and 
the  recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  report  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  when  there  are 
changes  in  the  procedural  or  substantive 
sUtus  of  the  dialogue  with  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  informa- 
tion required  by  paragraph  (1),  the  term 
•actions  and  statements  by  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization"  shall  include  ac- 
tions and  sUtements  of  the  Chairman, 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
constituent  groups  comprising  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  and  the  I»alestlne 
National  Council. 

(b)  Report  Concerning  the  Arab  States 
AND  THE  Peace  Process.— Not  more  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  concerning 
the  policies  of  Arab  sUtes  toward  the 
Middle  East  peace  process,  including 
progress  toward— 

(1)  public  recognition  of  Israel's  right  to 
exist  Is  peace  and  security; 

(2)  ending  the  Arab  economic  boycott  of 
Israel;  and 

(3)  ending  efforts  to  expel  Israel  from 
international  organizations  or  denying  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  of  such  organiza- 
tions. 

SEC.     Il«.     MUNITIONS    CONTROL     REGISTRATION 
FEES. 

Section  38(b)(3)(A)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778)  Is  amended  by 
striking  '1988  and  1989"  and  inserting  in  its 
place  "1990". 

SEC.  117.  USE  OF  HERBICIDES  FOR  DRUG  ERADICA- 
TION. 

(a)  In  General.— For  each  foreign  country 
in  which  the  Department  of  SUte  uses,  or 
approves  for  use,  a  herbicide  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eradicating  coca  or  opium  by  aerial 
application,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Narcotics  Matters  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  determin- 
ing: 

(1)  the  expected  impact  of  eradication  on 
the  price  and  availability  of  cocaine  and 
heroin  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  aerial  eradication 
could  encourage  c<x»  or  opium  growers  to 
align  themselves  with  insurgent  groups 
tigalnst  legitimate  governmental  authorities, 
and  the  consequences  of  strengthening  such 
Insurgent  groups  for  broader  United  SUtes 
foreign  policy  objectives; 

(3)  the  total  dollar  amount  of  assistance 
given  by  the  United  SUtes,  international  or- 
ganizations and  local  governments  to  help 
coca  and  opium  growers  In  aerial  eradica- 
tion zones  shift  to  production  of  licit  crops, 
and  the  likelihood  that  such  assistance  will 
be  adequate  for  this  purpose; 

(4)  what  countermeasures  cocoa  and 
opium  growers  may  take  In  response  to 
aerial  eradication  of  their  crops,  including 
adoption  of  guerrilla  farming  techniques 
and  shifting  of  cultivation  to  more  isolated 
areas; 

(5)  what  countermeasures  may  be  taken 
against  aerial  eradication  by  illicit  drug  car- 
tels, including  their  recruitment  of  new 
growers  In  more  Isolated  areas. 

(b)  For  countries  In  which  aerial  coca  or 
opium  eradication  programs  are  already  un- 
derway, the  Secretary  shall  submit  the 
report  required  by  this  section  as  part  of  the 
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annual  report  required  by  subsection  (e)  of 
Section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  For  countries  in  which  no  such  pro- 
grams are  underway,  and  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary approves  the  use  of  herbicides  for 
aerial  coca  or  opium  eradication,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  the  report  required  by  this 
section  60  days  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  eradication  program. 

<c)  Limitation  ok  Use  op  Equipmemt.— No 
equipment  or  aircraft  made  available  to  a 
foreign  country  for  narcotics  control  piir- 
poses  under  Section  482  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  may  be  used  or  de- 
ployed in  a  location  to  which  representa- 
tives of  the  United  SUtes  Government  are 
not  permitted  substantially  free  access  by 
the  government  of  the  foreign  country. 

SEC.  118.  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
HOUSE  MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY. 

(a)  PiNDiNGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  former  London  residence  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  is  the  only  surviving  home  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  existing  today  and 
should  be  preserved  to  commemorate  his 
great  contributions  to  human  liberty,  sci- 
ence and  education. 

(2)  the  Friends  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
House  and  the  American  Franklin  Friends 
Committee  are  twin  charities  dedicated  to 
the  restoration,  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  house  as  a 
museum  and  library  open  to  the  public. 

(b)  Support.— The  Congress  hereby— 

(1)  urges  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  recognize  June  17.  1990  as  the  bicenten- 
nial Of  Benjamin  Franklin's  death  and  to 
celebrate  Franklin's  long  and  distinguished 
public  service,  his  scientific  and  literary 
achievements,  and  his  role  as  a  founding 
father  of  our  country. 

(2)  calls  on  the  relevant  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  the  federal  government  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  Important 
goals  of  the  Friends  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
House  and  the  American  Franklin  Friends 
Committee. 

SEC.    lis.    INTERNATIONAL    BOUNDARY    ft    WATER 
COMMISSION. 

(a)  Section  101  of  the  Act  of  June  20.  1956 
(22  U.S.C.  277d-12)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  title  by  inserting  'and  saniU- 
tion"  after  "flood  control";  and  by  striking 
"Rio  Grande"  and  inserting  in  its  place 
"boundary  rivers,  and  boundary  sanitation 
problems"; 

(2)  In  the  provision  by  inserting  "or  sani- 
tation" after  "flood  control";  by  striking  the 
"."  after  "Rio  Grande"  and  inserting  in  its 
place  ".  Colorado  and  Tijuana  Rivers;  and 
for  taking  of  emergency  actions  to  protect 
against  health  threatening  sanitation  prob- 
lems by  repairing  or  replacing  existing  cap- 
ital Infrastructure  along  the  U.S.-Mexico 
Boundary." 

(b)  The  Act  of  May  13,  1924.  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  277-277f),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  3  (22  U.S.C.  277b)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "authorized"  in 
the  first  line;  by  striking  "and  (b)"  and  in- 
serting "(2)";  and  by  striking  the  "."  and  in- 
serting In  Its  place  ";  and  (3)  to  carry  out 
preliminary  surveys,  operations  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  interceptor  system  constructed 
to  Intercept  sewage  flows  from  Tijuana  and 
from  selected  canyon  areas.";  and 

(B)  adding  the  following  new  subsections 
(b)  and  (c): 

"(b)  Expenditures  for  the  Rio  Grande 
bank  protection  project  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  and  conditions  contained  In 
the  appropriation  for  said  project  as  provid- 
ed by  the  Act  approved  April  25,  1945  (59 
SUt.  89). 


"(c)  The  Anzalduas  diversion  dam  shall 
not  be  operated  for  irrigation  or  water 
supply  purposes  in  the  United  States  unless 
suitable  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  prospective  water  users  for  repayment 
to  the  Government  of  such  portions  of  the 
dam  as  shall  have  been  allocated  to  such 
purposes  by  the  Secretary  of  State.";  and 

(2)  in  section  2  (22  U.S.C.  277a)  by  insert- 
ing ",  drainage  of  transboundary  storm 
waters,"  after  "stabilization  and". 

SEC.     120.     DIPLOMATIC     AND    CONSULAR     POSTS 
ABROAD. 

Section  122  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Law  100-204)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SEC.    122.    DIPLOMATIC    AND    CONSULAR    POSTS 
ABROAD. 

"(a)  Operation  or  Posts.— Except  as  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  no  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  available  to  pay  any  expense  relat- 
ed to  the  closing  of  a  diplomatic  or  consular 
post. 

"(b)  Congressional  Notification.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (c)  and 
(d),  a  diplomatic  or  consular  post  may  be 
closed  only  if  not  less  than  365  days  prior  to 
a  proposed  closing  of  a  post,  the  Secretary 
of  State  prepares  and  submits  a  notification, 
together  with  any  justifications,  of  such 
proposed  action  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

'"(c)  Exceptions.— The  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  post  closed— 

""(1)  because  of  a  break  or  downgrading  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  in  which  the  post  is 
located:  or 

"'(2)  because  there  is  a  real  and  present 
threat  to  United  States  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular personnel  in  the  city  where  the  post  is 
located  and  a  travel  advisory  warning 
against  American  travel  to  that  city  has 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  State;  or 

"(3)  is  order  to  provide  funds  to  open  a 
new  consulate  or  diplomatic  post  which  will 
be  staffed  by  the  Department  of  State  on  a 
fuli-time  basis  with  at  least  one  Foreign 
Service  officer  or  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  if  the  Secretary  of  State,  prior 
to  the  closing  of  the  post,  prepares  and 
transmits  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  stating  that— 

"(A)  the  new  post  is  a  higher  priority  than 
the  post  proposed  to  be  closed;  and 

"(B)  the  total  number  of  consular  and  dip- 
lomatic posts  abroad  Is  not  less  than  the 
number  of  such  posts  in  existence  on  May  1, 
1989. 

"(d)  Sequestration.- In  the  case  that  a 
sequestration  order  Is  Issued  pursuant  to 
Part  C  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C. 
901  et  seq.;  Public  Law  99-177),  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may,  as  part  of  an  agencywide 
austerity  proposal,  submit  a  report  propos- 
ing a  list  of  diplomatic  and  consular  posts  to 
be  closed  in  order  to  comply  with  the  se- 
questration order,  together  with  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  inclusion  of  each  post  on  such 
list.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


"'(e)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  'diplomatic  or  consular  post'  does 
not  include  a  post  to  which  only  personnel 
of  agencies  other  than  the  Department  of 
State  are  assigned.". 

SEC.  121.  CONSULAR  OFFICER  DUTIES. 

Section  31  of  the  Act  of  June  22,  1860  (22 
U.S.C.  4192)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  122.  ACCESS  TO  CRIMINAL  RECORDS. 

(a)  Section  9101  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  in  subsections 
(b)(1),  and  (c)  by  Inserting  "",  the  Depart- 
ment of  State"  before  "or  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation". 

(b)  The  authority  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  exercised  only  so  long  els  the 
Department  of  State  continues  to  extend  to 
its  employees  and  applicants  for  employ- 
ment, at  a  minimum,  those  procedural  safe- 
guards provided  for  as  part  of  the  security 
clearance  process  that  are  currently  avail- 
able pursuant  to  Volume  3,  Section  163.4  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Manual. 

SEC.     123.    STATE    DEPARTMENT    POST    OFFICES 
ABROAD. 

(a)  Title  39  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  In  Section  406,  by  adding  "and  diplo- 
matic posts  abroad"  after  "Installations"  in 
the  title;  and  in  subsection  (a)  of  Section 
406,  by  striking  "and"  after  ""Armed  Forces" 
and  replacing  it  with  ","  and  inserting  ", 
and  at  diplomatic  posts  abroad"  before  the 
"."  at  the  end;  and  in  subsection  (b)  of  Sec- 
tion 406,  by  inserting  ",  State"  after  "De- 
fense". 

(2)  In  Section  3401,  by  Inserting  "and 
United  States  Government  employees  as- 
signed to  United  States  diplomatic  missions 
abroad"  In  the  title;  and  in  subsection  (e)  of 
Section  3401,  by  Inserting  "and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State"  after  "Department  of  De- 
fense" in  the  first  line;  by  striking  "the  De- 
partment of  Defense"  In  the  third  line  and 
replacing  It  with  "these  agencies";  by  insert- 
ing "or  diplomatic  posts  abroad"  after 
"Armed  Forces  post  offices";  and  by  insert- 
ing "or  a  diplomatic  post  abroad"  before  the 
"."  at  the  end;  and  in  subsection  (f)  of  Sec- 
tion 3401,  by  inserting  "or  the  Secretary  of 
State"  after  "Secretary  of  Defense". 

(b)  The  authority  provided  in  this  section 
shall  be  exercised  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  total  cost  of  postal  service  provided  by 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  such 
authority  does  not  exceed  the  total  cost  of 
postal  service  that  would  be  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  absence  of  such 
authority. 

SEC.   124.   AUTHORITY   OF  DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY 
SERVICE. 

Section  37  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2709)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(a)  by  renumbering  subparagraph 
(a)(2)(B)  thereof  as  (a)(2)(C)  and  inserting  a 
new  subparagraph  (a)(2)(B)  as  follows: 

"•(B)  make  arrests  without  warrant  for  any 
offense  concerning  passport  or  visa  Issuance 
or  use  If  the  special  agent  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  t>erson  has  com- 
mitted or  is  committing  such  offense;"  and 

(b)  by  revising  subparagraph  (a)(5)  there- 
of to  read  as  follows: 

'"(5)  arrest  without  warrant  any  person  for 
a  violation  of  section  111,  112,  351,  970,  at' 
1028  of  "ntle  18,  United  SUtes  Code— 

"'(A)  in  the  case  of  a  felony  violation,  if 
the  special  agent  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  such  person— 

(i)  has  committed  or  is  committing  such 
violation;  and 
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(U)  is  In  or  is  neelng  from  the  immediate 
are*  of  such  violation;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  felony  or  misdemean- 
or violation,  if  the  violation  is  committed  in 
the  presence  of  the  special  agent." 

SBC  Itt.  PROHIBmON  ON  THE  USE  OF  MIUTARY 
ITEMS  IN  TIBET. 

(a)  No  defense  article  on  the  United 
States  Munitions  List  may  be  sold  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  in- 
cluding helicopter  and  helicopter  parU,  if 
any  United  States  supplied  mUitary  equip- 
ment is  used  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  enforce  martial  law  in  Tibet,  to 
suppress  demonstrations  by  the  Tibetan 
people,  or  to  support  violations  of  the 
human  rights  of  the  Tibetan  people. 

<b)  Each  year  In  which  licenses  for  the 
export  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  of 
items  on  the  United  SUtes  Munitions  List 
are  proposed  to  be  issued,  the  President 
shall,  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any  license, 
certify  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
that  no  United  SUtes  defense  article  has 
been  used  in  the  previous  year,  or  Is  being 
used,  to  enforce  martial  law  in  Tibet,  to  sup- 
press demonstrations  by  the  Tibetan  people, 
or  to  support  violations  of  the  human  rights 
of  the  Tibetan  people. 

(c)  This  section  shall  have  no  effect  after 
October  1.  1993. 

SEC.  IJa  OPENING  AN  AMERICAN  CONSULATE  IN 
BRATISLAVA. 

(a)  PiHDiiics.— The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  The  SUte  Department's  'small  consul- 
ate" concept  offers  a  model  for  re-opening  a 
consulate  in  Bratislava  at  modest  cost  and 
with  significant  public  diplomacy  and  politi- 
cal benefits: 

(2)  The  United  SUtes  stiU  owns  the  old 
consulate  buUding  and  in  1987-1988  spent 
about  $500,000  to  renovate  parts  of  the 
building: 

(3)  The  building  has  been  productively 
used  for  trade  and  cultural  evenU.  but  could 
be  more  effectively  used  by  restoring  it  to 
its  original  purpose  as  the  locus  of  official 
U.S.  represenUtlon  in  the  Slovak  capital. 

(4)  Slovakia  has  been  the  source  of  the 
largest  and  most  recent  wave  of  Czechoslo- 
vak emigration  to  the  United  SUtes  and  ap- 
proximately three  and  a  half  million  Ameri- 
cans are  of  Slovak  heritage: 

(5)  American  tourists  In  Slovakia,  many 
visiting  relatives,  often  require  consular  as- 
sistance and  this  consular  support  could 
best  be  provided  by  a  consulate  in  Bratis- 
lava; ^    ^ 

(6)  Slovaks  account  for  more  than  half  of 
all  Czechoslovak  tourist  travel  to  the  United 
SUtes  and  this  travel,  which  should  be  en- 
couraged, could  be  expedited  by  an  Ameri- 
can consulate  in  Bratislava; 

(7)  The  Slovak  underground  Catholic 
church  Is  one  of  the  most  vibrant  religious 
forces  in  Czechoslovakia  and  each  year  tens 
of  thousands  of  Catholics  make  pilgrimages 
to  Slovakia. 

(8)  American  outreach  efforts  in  Slovakia 
have  been  hindered  by  the  absence  of  a  con- 
stant and  direct  American  presence  in  Bra- 
tislava; 

(9)  With  iU  Hungarian.  Polish  and 
Ukrainian  minorities,  an  American  consul- 
ate in  Bratislava  would  provide  important 
Information  on  both  regional  and  local  de- 
velopmenU. 

(b)  Smsi  or  thb  Cohoress.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  take  all  practicable  steps  to  re-open 
the  American  consuUte  in  Bratislava. 


SEC.  in.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  EM- 
BASSY IN  OTTAWA. 

Section  403(a)  of  the  Diplomatic  Security 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  4852(a))  shall  not  apply  to 
the  construction  or  renovation  of  the 
United  SUtes  embassy  In  OtUwa.  Canada. 

SEC.  IM.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR 
SOUTH  ASIA. 

There  is  esUblished  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  a  Bureau  for  South  Asia  Af- 
fairs which  shall  be  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte.  The  jurisdiction  for  the 
Bureau  of  South  Asia  Affairs  shall  consist 
of  the  following:  the  countries  of  Afghani- 
stan, Bangladesh.  Bhutan,  Burma,  India, 
Iran,  the  Maldives.  Mauritius.  Nepal.  Paki- 
stan, and  Sri  Lanka:  and  Indian  Ocean 
issues. 

SEC.  1».  VISITING  SCHOLARS  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  INSTITITE. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  esUblished  at 
the  Foreign  Service  Institute  a  "Visiting 
Scholars  Program. "  The  visiting  scholars 
shall  participate  fully  in  the  educational 
and  training  activities  of  the  Institute.  Each 
visiting  scholar  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  except  that  such  term 
may  be  extended  for  a  one  year  period.  The 
visiting  scholars  shall  be  selected  by  a  five- 
member  board.  The  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  shall  serve  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  board.  The  other  four  members 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 

Part  C— Diplomatic  Immuhitt, 
Reciprocity  and  Security 

sec.  im.  exclusion  of  aliens  previously  in- 
volved in  a  serious  criminal  of- 
FENSE COMMITTED  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

(a)  Section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (33)  and  inserting  in  its  place  ": 
and  "  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (33)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(34)(A)  Any  alien  who  has  committed  in 
the  United  SUtes  any  serious  criminal  of- 
fense, as  defined  In  subparagraph  (B),  for 
whom  immunity  from  criminal  jurisdiction 
was  exercised  with  respect  to  that  offense, 
who  as  a  consequence  of  the  offense  and  ex- 
ercise of  immunity  has  departed  the  United 
SUtes,  and  who  has  not  subsequently  sub- 
mitted fully  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  that  offense: 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "serious  criminal  offense'  means— 

"(l)any  felony: 

"(11)  any  crime  of  violence,  as  defined  In 
section  16  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code:  or 

"(ill)  any  crime  of  reckless  driving  or  of 
driving  while  intoxicated  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  or  of  prohibited  substances 
when  that  crime  involves  personal  injury  to 
another." 

(b)  Section  212(h)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952  (8  U.S.C.  1182(h))  is 
amended  by  striking  "or"  after  "(10)".  and 
inserting  •".  or  (34)"  after  "(12)". 

SEC.  111.  UNFTED  STATES-SOVIET  RECIPR<X-|TY  IN 
MATTERS  RELATING  TO  EMBASSIES. 

Section  153(b)  of  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Law  100-204)  is  amended  by  striking 
"until  the  United  SUtes  mission  in  Kiev  is 
able  to  occupy  secure  permanent  facilities" 
at  the  end  and  inserting  in  iU  place  "except 
on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  as  to  the  esUb- 
lishment  by  the  United  States  of  a  consul- 
ate in  Kiev". 


SEC.  ISX.  UNITBD  8TATBS-80VIET  EMBASSY  AGREE- 
MENT. 

Section  151  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(Public  Law  100-204)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SEC.      ISI.      UNITED      STATES-SOVIET      EMBASSY 
AGREEMENT. 

""(a)  The  Soviet  Union  shall  not  be  permit- 
ted to  occupy  the  new  chancery  building  on 
Mount  Alto  In  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, unless  and  until  the  Persident  certi- 
fies in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  that: 

(1)  there  is  completed  a  new  chancery 
building  for  use  by  the  United  SUtes  embas- 
sy in  Moscow  which  can  be  safely  and  se- 
curely used  for  iU  intended  purpose;  and 

(2)  all  feasible  steps  have  or  will  be  taken 
to  eliminate  the  damage  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  SUtes  due  to  electronic 
surveillance  from  Soviet  facilities  on  Mount 
Alto." 

"(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  terminate  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Reciprocal  Allo- 
cation for  Use  Free  of  Charge  of  Plots  of 
Land  in  Moscow  and  Washington  (signed  at 
Moscow.  May  16.  1969)  and  related  agree- 
ments, notes,  and  understandings  unless  he 
certifies  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Soviet  use  of  the  facility  on 
Mount  Alto  does  not  pose  a  significantly 
greater  threat  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  SUtes  than  the  potential  or 
actual  threat  from  Soviet  use  for  espionage 
of  existing  Soviet  facilities  in  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia." 

"(c)  The  President  may  waive  subsection 
(b)  If  he  determines  that  It  Is  in  the  vital  na- 
tional security  interest  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  so  do  and  reports  In  writing  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  together  with  a  de- 
tailed explanation,  in  suiUbly  classified 
form,  of  the  reasons  for  making  this 
waiver.". 

SEC.    ISS.    CHILD    CARE    FACILITIES    AT    CERTAIN 
POSTS  ABROAD. 

Section  31  of  the  SUte  E>epartment  Basic 
Authorities  Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  may  make 
grants  to  child  care  facilities,  to  offset  In 
part  the  cost  of  such  care.  In  Moscow  and  at 
no  more  than  five  other  posts  abroad  where 
the  Secretary  determines  that  due  to  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  such  facilities  are 
necessary  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
post.  In  determining  that  a  facility  is  neces- 
sary, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
factors  such  as: 

"(1)  whether  Foreign  Service  spouses  are 
encouraged  to  work  at  the  mission  because 

"(A)  the  number  of  members  of  the  mis- 
sion is  subject  to  a  ceiling  imposed  by  the 
receiving  country:  and 

'"(B)  Foreign  Service  Nationals  are  not  em- 
ployed at  the  mission;  and 

"(2)  whether  local  child  care  is  available." 
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SEC.  I>4.  STATE  DEPARTMENT  CONTRACTOR  EX- 
EMPTION TO  POLYGRAPH  PROTEC- 
TION ACT. 

Sec.  7.  of  the  Employee  Polygraph  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-347)  is 
amended  by 

(a)  redesignating  subparagraph  "(d)"  as 
subparagraph  "(e)";  and 

(b)  Inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(d)  Department  or  State  Contractors 
Exemption.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  administration,  by 
the  Department  of  State,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  counterintelligence  function,  of 
any  He  det«ctor  test,  administered  under 
regulations  Implementing  the  Department's 
polygraph  program,  to  an  individual  under 
contract  to  the  Department  or  an  employee 
of  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  who  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  any  work  under  a  contract 
or  subcontract  with  the  Department." 
Part  D— Personnel 

8BC  I«.  AUTHORITY  TO  TRANSFER  RETIREMENT 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  FOREIGN  SERV- 
ICE NATIONALS  TO  UKAL  PLANS. 

(a)  Subsection  408(a)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3968)  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(3)  At  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  where  a  foreign  national  employ- 
ee so  elects  during  a  one-year  period  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  re- 
spect to  each  post  abroad,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  transfer  such  employee's 
Interest  in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  to  a  trust  or  other  local  re- 
tirement plan  certified  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, under  a  local  compensation  plan  es- 
tablished for  foreign  national  employees 
pursuant  to  this  section  (excluding  local 
social  security  plans).  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  an  employee's  "interest  In  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  DisabUity 
Fund"  shall  mean  the  employee  and  the 
total  of  employing  agency  contributions 
with  respect  to  such  employee,  pursuant  to 
subsections  8331(8)  and  8334(a)(1)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  respectively,  plus  inter- 
est at  the  rate  provided  in  subsection 
8334(c)(3)  of  such  title.  Any  such  transfer 
shall  void  any  annuity  rights  or  entitlement 
to  lump  sum  credit  under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  such  title." 

(b)  Section  8345  of  Title  5,  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  ( 1 ),  as  follows: 

"(1)  Transfers  of  contributions  and  depos- 
its authorized  by  Section  408(a)(3)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  as  amended, 
shall  be  deemed  a  complete  and  final  pay- 
ment of  benefits  under  this  chapter,  for  the 
employee's  funds  thus  transferred.". 

SEC  141.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW-SEPARA'HON  FOR 
CAUSE. 

Section  610  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  4010)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)(2)  tne  following 
new  sentence: 

"Section  1110  shall  also  apply  to  proceed- 
ings under  this  paragraph. ". 

SEC.  142.  TRAVEL,  LEAVE,  AND  OTHER  BENEFITS. 

Section  902  of  Chapter  9  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081)  is 
amended  in  paragraph  (9)  by  striking  "from 
a  location"  and  Inserting  In  its  place  "to  or 
from  an  employee's  post  of  assignment. " 

SEC.  143.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  5,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE. 

(a)  Section  5523(a)  is  amended 
(I)  In  subparagraph  (1)(A)  by  inserting 
"(or  that  of  his  dependents  or  immediate 


family,  as  the  case  may  be)"  after  "depar- 
ture"; and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  the 
phrase  "for  not  more  than  120  additional 
days"  and  by  inserting  In  Its  place  'thereaf- 
ter In  30-day  increments,  up  to  a  total  evac- 
uation period  of  no  more  than  270  days". 

(b)  Section  5551(a),  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  word  "pay"  In  the  second  sentence, 
""or,  for  service  as  part  of  a  tour  of  duty  or 
extension  thereof  commencing  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  amending  provi- 
sion, the  basic  pay,". 

(c)  Section  5922  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e): 

"(d)  When  a  quarters  sillowance  or  allow- 
ance related  to  education  under  this  sub- 
chapter, or  quarters  furnished  In  Govern- 
ment-owned or  controlled  buildings  under 
section  5912.  would  be  furnished  to  an  em- 
ployee but  for  the  death  of  the  employee, 
such  allowances  or  quarters  may  be  fur- 
nished or  continued  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing any  child  of  the  employee  to  com- 
plete the  current  school  year  at  post  or 
away  from  post  notwithstanding  the  em- 
ployee's death." 

"(e)  When  an  allowance  related  to  educa- 
tion away  from  post  under  this  subchapter 
would  be  authorized  to  an  employee  but  for 
the  evacuation/authorized  departure  status 
of  the  post,  such  an  allowance  may  be  fur- 
nished or  continued  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing dependent  chlld(ren)  of  such  em- 
ployee to  complete  the  current  school  year." 

(d)  Section  5923,  relating  to  quarters  al- 
lowance. Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  the  word 
"lodging  "  and  Inserting  In  Its  place  "subsist- 
ence"; and  by  Inserting  '"Including  meals 
and  laundry  expenses"  after  "quarters"  the 
first  time  it  appears: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (1)(A),  by  striking  "3 
months"  and  Inserting  "90  days"  In  Its 
place;  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (1)(B),  by  striking  "1 
month"  and  Inserting  "30  days"  in  its  place. 

(e)  Section  5924(1),  relating  to  post  allow- 
ances, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  close 
thereof  ",  except  that  employees  receiving 
the  temporary  subsistence  allowance  under 
section  5923(1)  of  this  Title  are  ineligible  for 
receipt  of  a  post  allowance  under  this  para- 
graph." 

(f)  Section  5924(2)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "subsistence  and  other  re- 
location" after  "reasonable"  and  Inserting 
"(Including  unavoidable  lease  penalties)" 
after  "expenses";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  deleting  "the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico"  and  insert- 
ing "the  Commonwealths  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  or  Puerto  Rico,"  in  its 
place:  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "'be- 
tween assignments  to  posts  in  foreign  areas" 
and  inserting  "after  the  employee  agrees  In 
writing  to  remain  in  Government  service  for 
12  months  after  transfer,  unless  separated 
for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  em- 
ployee that  are  acceptable  to  the  agency 
concerned"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(g)  Section  5924(4)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  Introduction,  by  inserting  "or,  to 
the  extent  education  away  from  post  is  in- 
volved, official  assignment  to  serve  In  such 
area  or  areas,"  after  "dependents,"; 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  Inserting 
before  "kindergarten",  "pre-school  for 
handicapped  children  ages  three  to  five 
years,";  and 

(3)  In  the  first  line  of  subparagraph  (B)  by 
striking  "undergraduate  college"  each  time 


it  appears  and  inserting  in  its  place  "post- 
secondary  (but  not  graduate  or  post-gradu- 
ate) educational  institution". 

SEC.  144.  CREDIT  FOR  SERVICE  AT  UNHEALTHFUL 
POSTS. 

(a)  Section  816(i)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4056)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  A  former  spouse  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  married  to  a  participant  for  periods 
assumed  to  t>e  creditable  service  under  sec- 
tion 808(a)  or  section  809(e)." 

(b)  Section  817  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
4057)  is  amended  by  adding,  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following  new  sentences: 

"Such  extra  credit  shall  not  be  used  to  de- 
termine the  eligibility  of  a  person  to  qualify 
as  a  former  spouse  under  this  subchapter,  or 
to  compute  the  pro  rata  share  under  section 
804(10).  No  extra  credit  for  service  at  un- 
healthful  posts  shall  be  given  imder  this 
section  for  any  service  as  part  of  a  tour  of 
duty,  or  extension  thereof,  commencing  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  amending 
provision." 

SEC.  145.  FORMER  SPOUSES  OF  USU  AND  AID  EM- 
PLOYEES. 

(a)  Retirement  Benefits  for  (Certain 
Former  Spouses.— Section  830  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4069a) 
(relating  to  retirement  benefits  for  certain 
former  spouses)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Any  individual  who  on  February  14, 
1981,  was  an  otherwise  qualified  former 
spouse  pursuant  to  this  section,  but  who 
was  married  to  a  former  Foreign  Service  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  or  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  shall  be  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  section  if— 

"(1)  the  former  employee  retired  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  on  a  date  before  his  employing 
agency  could  legally  participate  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System;  and 

"(2)  the  marriage  Included  at  least  five 
years  during  which  the  employee  was  as- 
slgnied  overseas.". 

(b)  Survivor  Benefits  for  (Certain 
Former  Spouses.— Section  831  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4069b) 
(relating  to  survivor  benefits  for  certain 
former  spouses)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Any  individual  who  on  February  14, 
1981,  was  an  otherwise  qualified  former 
spouse  pursuant  to  this  section,  but  who 
was  married  to  a  former  spouse  pursuant  to 
this  section,  but  who  was  married  to  a 
former  Foreign  Service  employee  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  or  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
be  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  section  if — 

"(1)  the  former  employee  retired  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  on  a  date  before  his  employing 
agency  could  legally  participate  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System;  and 

"(2)  the  marriage  Included  at  least  five 
years  during  which  the  employee  was  as- 
signed overseas.". 

(c)  Health  Benefits  for  Certain  Former 
Spouses.— Section  832  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4069c)  (relating  to 
health  benefits  for  certain  former  spouses) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Any  Individual  who  on  February  14. 
1981.  was  an  otherwise  qualified  former 
spouse  pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (b).  and 
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<c)  of  this  section,  but  who  was  married  to  a 
former  Foreign  Service  employee  of  the 
United  SUtes  Information  Agency  or  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
be  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  section  if — 

"(1)  the  former  employee  retired  from  the 
Ovll  Service  Retirement  and  DisabUity 
System  on  a  date  before  his  employing 
agency  could  legally  participate  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  DLsability 
System;  and 

"(2)  the  marriage  included  at  least  five 
years  during  which  the  employee  was  as- 
signed overseas.". 

8K.  I4t.  CRAinS  FOR  INSTmmONS  AND  STl 
DEI>rTS  FOR  TRAINING  IN  INTERNA 
nONAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  State  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1»5«  <22  U.S.C.  2269  et  se<j.)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 44: 

-8BC  M.  GRANTS  FOR  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION 
m  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

"The  Secretary  of  SUte  may  make  grants 
to  post-secondary  educational  institutions 
or  students  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  level  of  Itnowledge  and  awareness  of  and 
interest  in  employment  with  the  Foreign 
Service,  consistent  with  Section  105  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  consistent  with  Section  105 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  as 
amended.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  gfive  special  emphasis  to  promot- 
ing such  knowledge  and  awareness  of  the 
Foreign  Service  among  minority  students. 
Any  grants  awarded  will  be  made  pursuant 
to  regulations  to  the  esUblished  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  which  will  provide  for  a 
limit  on  the  size  of  any  specific  grant,  and. 
regarding  any  grants  to  individuals,  will 
ensure  that  no  grant  recipient  receives 
grants  from  one  or  a  combination  of  federal 
programs  which  exceed  the  cost  of  his  or 
her  education  and  will  require  satisfactory 
educational  progress  by  grantees  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  for  continued  receipt  of 
grant  funds." 

sac    I«.   EXPANSION    OF    MODEL    FOREIGN    LAN- 
GUAGE COMPETENCE  POSTS. 

(a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  702  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980.  and  In  light  of  the  positive  report 
Issued  on  March  28.  1986.  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  as  required  by  Section  2207  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  designate  as  model  for- 
eign langxiage  competence  posts  at  least  two 
Foreign  Service  posts  in  each  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte's  five  geographic  bureaus,  for 
a  n''"'""""  of  ten  posts,  in  countries  where 
English  is  not  the  common  language.  Such 
designation  shall  be  made  no  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1,  1989,  and  shall  be  implemented  so 
that  no  later  than  October  1.  1991.  each 
Government  employee  permanently  as- 
signed to  those  poets  shall  possess  an  appro- 
priate level  of  competence  in  the  language 
common  to  the  country  where  the  post  is  lo- 
cated. The  Secretary  of  State  shall  deter- 
mine appropriate  levels  of  language  compe- 
tence for  employees  assigned  to  those  posts 
by  reference  to  the  nature  of  their  func- 
tions and  the  standards  employed  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute. 

(b)  At  least  one  of  the  posts  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  in  "hard  lan- 
guage" countries  as  identified  in  the  report 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Manage- 
ment of  B4ay  12.  1986.  entitled  "Hard  Lan- 
guage Proficiency  in  the  Foreign  Service". 
These  posts  shall  be  in  one  of  the  countries 
where  the  official  or  principal  language  is 
Arabic.  Chinese.  Japanese  or  Russian. 


(c)  The  posts  designated  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  continue  as  model  foreign  language 
posts  at  least  until  September  30,  1993.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  no  later 
than  January  31.  1994.  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  describing  the 
operation  of  such  posts  and  the  costs,  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  associated  with 
meeting  the  foreign  language  competence 
requirements  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  may  authorize 
exceptions  to  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion if  he  determines  that  unanticipated  ex- 
igencies so  require.  Such  exceptions  shall  be 
immediately  reported  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(e)  The  posts  designated  under  subsection 
(a)  may  not  include  those  chosen  in  imple- 
menting Section  2207  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980.  Those  posts  are  Dakar.  Senegal, 
and  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  The  report  re- 
quested under  subsection  (c)  shall  include 
progress  made  in  these  posts  in  mainUining 
the  high  foreign  language  standards 
achieved  under  the  Initial  pilot  program. 

<f)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  im- 
plement this  section  are  hereby  authorized. 

SEC.  IM.  REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  EN- 
TRANCE REQUIREMENT  FOR  THE  FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE. 

The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  submit  no 
later  than  December  31.  1989,  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  evalu- 
ating an  entrance  requirement  for  the  For- 
eign Service  of  at  least  one  world  language 
at  the  S-3/R-3  level  as  defined  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Institute,  or  one  non-world  lan- 
guage at  the  S-2/R-2  level.  Such  report 
shall  also  Include: 

(a)  the  time  necessary  to  implement  such 
a  requirement; 

(b)  the  use  of  bonus  points  on  the  Foreign 
Service  candidate  scoring  system  for  candi- 
dates with  foreign  language  ability; 

(c)  adjustments  necessary  to  raise  other- 
wise qualified  candidates,  especially  includ- 
ing affirmative  action  applicants,  to  the 
levels  required  for  entrance  as  defined  in 
this  section. 

SEC.  14*.  FOREIGN  SERVICE  PROMOTION  PANELS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  Foreign  Service 
Promotion  Panels  shall  only  promote  candi- 
dates to  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  who 
have  demonstrated  foreign  language  profi- 
ciency in  at  least  one  language  at  the  S-3/ 
R-3  level  as  defined  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  and  to  strive  for  the  objective  stip- 
ulated in  the  Foreign  Service  Manual  (3 
FAM  870,  "Foreign  Language  Training," 
871.2-1  a.  (1»  "to  be  able  to  use  two  foreign 
languages  at  a  minimum  professional  level 
of  proficiency  of  S-3/R-3."  It  is  further  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  at  least  one 
person  on  each  Foreign  Service  Promotion 
Panel  shall  have  attained  at  least  the  S-3/ 
R-3  level. 

SEC.  IM.  CHANGE  IN  THE  EMPLOYEE  EVALUATION 
REPORT. 

(a)  The  Department  of  SUte  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
revise  the  Employee  E^valuation  Report  for 
Foreign  Service  Officers,  and  the  United 
SUtes  Information  Agency  shall  revise  the 
Officer  Evaluation  Report  for  its  Foreign 
Service  Officers,  to  require,  as  a  separate 
entry,  an  assessment  of  the  employee's  per- 
formance In  each  foreign  language  tested  at 


the  S-3/R-3  level,  including  the  date  on 
which  the  officer  was  last  tested  in  that  lan- 
guage and  the  score  achieved  in  the  officer's 
last  test. 

<b)  The  Director  of  Personnel  at  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  United  SUtes 
Information  Agency  shall  instruct  promo- 
tion panels  to  take  account  of  language  abil- 
ity and,  all  matters  being  otherwise  equal, 
to  give  precedence  in  promotions  to  officers 
who  have  achieved  a  level  of  at  least  S-3/R- 
3  in  one  or  more  foreign  languages  over  offi- 
cers who  lack  a  level  of  S-3/R-3. 

TITLE  II-UNITED  STATES 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 

SEC    2*1.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS: 
ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  United  States  Information  Agency 
$425,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses"  to  carry  out  Internation- 
al Information.  Eklucational.  Cultural,  and 
other  exchange  programs  under  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Number  2  of  1977,  and  other 
purposes  authorized  by  law. 

SEC.  2«Z.  VOICE  OF  AMERICA. 

(a)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  section  201.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $189,700,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990  to  the  Voice  of  America  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Title  V  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  and  the  Radio  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba  Act. 

(b)  Allocation  or  Funds.— Of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sec- 
tion, $12,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  "Voice  of  America:  Cuba  Service." 

(c)  Radio  Construction.— In  addition  to 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
subsection  (a),  there  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $22,000,000  for  radio  construction  in 
fiscal  year  1990. 

SEC.  203.  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTUR- 
AL AFFAIRS. 

(a)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  section  201,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
$197,850,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  Of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
section,  not  less  than— 

(1)  $98,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
grants  for  the  Fulbright  Academic  Pro- 
grams: 

(2)  $40,400,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
grants  for  the  International  Visitors  Pro- 
gram; 

(3)  $5,500,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
grants  for  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Fellow- 
ship Program: 

(4)  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  Samantha  Smith  Programs; 

(5)  $10,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  Arts  America  Program; 

(6)  $11,900,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  Office  of  Citizen  Exchanges;  and 

(7)  $150,000  for  books  and  materials  to 
complete  the  collections  at  the  Edward  Zor- 
Insky  Memorial  Library  in  JakarU,  Indone- 
sia. 
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SEC.  IM.  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRA- 
CY. 

In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  section  201,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  $21,800,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990  to  be  available  only  for  a 
grant  to  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy for  use  in  carrying  out  its  purposes. 

SEC.  20».  EAST-WEST  CENTER. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Center  for  Cultural 
and  Technical  Interchange  Between  East 
and  West  Act  of  1960. 

8EC.    2««.    FEES    FOR    WSIA    PUBLICATIONS    AND 
OTHER  PROGRAMS. 

Section  810  of  the  United  SUtes  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(22  UJS.C.  1475e)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SEC.  810.  Notwithstanding  section  3302 
of  title  31  or  any  other  law  or  limiUtion  of 
authority,  all  payments  received  by  or  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  from  or  in  connection  with  Agency- 
produced  publications.  English-teaching, 
and  library  programs  produced  or  conducted 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Agency  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  or  the  Mutual  Education- 
al and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  may 
be  credited  to  the  Agency's  applicable  ap- 
propriation to  such  extent  as  may  be  provid- 
ed in  advance  in  an  appropriation  Act." 

SEC.  Vn.  DIPLOMATIC  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM. 

Section  402(a)<2)  of  the  Omnibus  Diplo- 
matic Security  and  Antiterrorism  Act  of 
1986  (P.L.  99-399)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  bid  on  a  diplomatic  construction  or 
design  project  which  involves  physical  or 
technical  security,  unless— 

"(A)  the  project  is  for  the  design  or  con- 
struction of  a  facility  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  that  does  not  process 
or  store  classified  material;  and 

"(B)  the  total  value  of  the  project  does 
not  exceed  $500.000. ". 

SEC.  M8.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  SERVICES. 

Section  804(1)  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.S.C.  1474(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "when  job  vacancies  cxxiur"  after 
"United  States  citizens  are  not  available". 

SEC       2<».      DISSEMINATION      OF      INFORMATION 
WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Section  501  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(22  U.S.C.  1461)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "501.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall  make 
available  to  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  for  domestic  distribution,  motion 
pictures,  films,  videotapes  and  other  materi- 
al prepared  for  dissemination  abroad  12 
years  after  the  dissemination  of  the  materi- 
al abroad,  or  in  the  case  of  material  not  dis- 
seminated abroad,  12  years  after  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  material. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
any  attendant  expenses.  Any  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Director  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  credited  to  the  applicable 
appropriation  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

"(3)  The  Archivist  shall  be  the  official 
custodian  of  the  material  and  shall  issue 
necessary  regulations  to  ensure  that  persons 
seeking  its  release  have  secured  and  paid  for 
necessary  United  States  rights  and  licenses 
and  that  all  costs  associated  with  the  provi- 


sion of  the  material  by  the  Archivist  shall 
be  paid  by  the  persons  seeking  its  release. 
The  Archivist  may  charge  fees  to  recover 
such  costs  in  accordance  with  section 
2116(c)  of  title  44,  United  States  Code.  Such 
fees  shall  be  paid  into,  administered,  and  ex- 
pended as  part  of  the  National  Archives 
Trust  Fund.". 

SEC.  210.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  J.  WILLIAM  FUL- 
BRIGHT  SCHOLARSHIP  BOARD. 

(I)  Amendment  to  the  Mutual  Education- 
al AND  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.— 
Section  106(a)  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  J.  William  Pulbright  Scholar- 
ship Board.— There  is  established  the  J. 
William  Pulbright  Scholarship  Board  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
■Board").  Membership  in  the  Board  shall 
consist  of — 

"(A)  the  Librarian  of  Congress; 

"(B)  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art; 

"(C)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation; 

"(D)  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution; 

"(E)  a  distinguished  scholar  from  the 
social  sciences  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Librarian  of  Congress; 

"(F)  a  distinguished  scholar  from  the  hu- 
manities who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress; 

"(G)  a  noted  artist  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery; 

"(H)  an  eminent  scientist  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation; 

"(I)  a  distinguished  scholar,  scientist  or 
artist  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian; 

"(J)  six  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  the  academic,  profes- 
sional, and  public  service  communities  in 
the  United  States. 

"(2)  All  appointed  members  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except 
that— 

"(A)  the  initial  appointment  made  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)(E)  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  one  year; 

"(B)  the  initial  appointment  made  pursu- 
ant to  paragraphs  (1)(G)  and  (1)(H)  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  two  years;  and 

"(C)  two  of  the  initial  presidential  ap- 
pointments under  paragraph  (1)(J)  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  two  shall  be  for 
a  term  of  two  years. 

The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  from 
among  Its  members  who  shall  serve  a  term 
of  one  year  and  who  Is  eligible  for  reelec- 
tion. All  persons  on  the  Board  shall  serve 
until  a  successor  is  qualified.  Vacancies  on 
the  Board  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made  for  the  balance  of  the  original 
term. 

"(3)(A)  The  Board  shall  select  all  scholars, 
students,  teachers,  artists,  trainees,  and 
other  persons  participating  In  programs  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  section  102(a)(1)  of 
this  Act,  Including  all  participants  In  the 
Pulbright  Academic  Exchange  Programs 
and  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Fellowship 
Programs.  The  Board  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  establish  policies  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Pulbright  Academic  Exchange  Pro- 
grams and  the  Humphrey  Fellowship  Pro- 
grams, Including  authority  to  regulate  and 
approve  all  grants  made  to  institutions  im- 
plementing the  Fulbrlght  Academic  Ex- 
change and  Humphrey  Fellowship  Pro- 
grams. Policies  established  by  the  Bureau  of 


Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  regarding 
such  programs  shall  be  subject  to  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  not  ad- 
minister any  program  under  its  authority. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  authority  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Board  shall  supervise 
the  programs  authorized  by  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (6)  of  section  102(b)  of  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

"(4)  All  recipients  of  Fulbrlght  Academic 
Exchange  and  Humphrey  Fellowship 
awards  shall  have  full  academic  and  artistic 
freedom.  Including  freedom  to  write,  pub- 
lish, and  create.  No  award  granted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  revoked  or  diminished  on 
account  of  the  political  views  expressed  by 
the  recipient  or  on  account  of  any  scholarly 
or  artistic  activity  that  would  be  subject  to 
the  protections  of  academic  and  artistic 
freedom  normally  observed  in  universities  In 
the  United  States.  The  Board  shall  ensure 
that  the  academic  and  artistic  freedoms  of 
all  persons  receiving  grants  are  protected. 

"(5)  The  Board  shall  formulate  a  policy  on 
revocation  of  Fulbrlght  grants  which  shall 
be  known  to  all  grantees.  Such  policy  shall 
fully  protect  the  right  to  due  process  as  well 
as  the  academic  and  artistic  freedom  of  all 
grantees.". 

(b)  Abolishment  of  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships.— (IMA)  The  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships,  as  In  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  is  hereby 
abolished. 

(B)  Section  608  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1986  and 
1987.  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  section  heading,  by  striking  out 
"BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  SCHOLARSHIPS" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "J.  WILLIAM 
PULBRIGHT  SCHOLARSHIP  BOARD"; 
and 

(ID  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "J.  William  Pulbright 
Scholarship  Bosu-d". 

(2)  All  personnel  employed  in  connection 
with,  and  the  assets,  liabilities,  contracts, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  employed,  used.  held,  or 
made  available  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships,  as  of  the  day  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  be  trans- 
ferred on  such  date  to  the  J.  William  Pul- 
bright Scholarship  Board  as  established  In 
this  section.  Unexpended  funds  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds 
were  originally  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated. 

(3)(A)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  affect  any  proceedings,  including  no- 
tices of  proposed  rulemaking,  or  any  appli- 
cation for  any  scholarship,  financial  assist- 
ance, license,  permit,  or  certificate,  pending 
before  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act;  but  such  proceedings  or  applica- 
tions, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  shall  be  con- 
tinued. Orders  shall  be  Issued  In  such  pro- 
ceedings, appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom, 
and  payments  shall  be  made  under  such 
orders,  as  if  this  section  had  not  been  en- 
acted; and  orders  issued  In  any  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  continue  In  effect  until  modi- 
fied, terminated,  superseded,  or  revoked  by 
the  President,  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law.  Nothing  In  this 
paragraph  prohibits  the  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same   extent   that   such   proceeding   could 
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have  been  discontinued  or  modified  If  this 
section  had  not  been  enacted. 

(B)  The  President  ts  authorized  to  issue 
regulations  providing  for  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  proceedings  continued  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(4  HA)  No  action  or  other  proceeding 
brought  by  or  against  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships  or  any  member  thereof  In  his 
official  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section. 

(B)  If.  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships or  any  member  thereof  In  his  official 
capacity  Is  a  party  to  an  action,  then  such 
action  shall  be  continued  with  the  J.  Wil- 
liam Pulbrlght  Scholarship  Board  substitut- 
ed or  added  as  a  party. 

8BC  211.  U8IA  SATSUJTK  AND  TELEVISION. 

(a)  Ik  Okwdial.— The  Director  of  the 
United  SUtes  Information  Agency  Is  au- 
thorized to  lease  or  otherwise  time  on  com- 
mercial or  United  SUtes  Government  satel- 
lites for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  agency 
materials  and  programs  to  posts  and  other 
users  abroad.  The  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  is  authorized  to  produce  and 
transmit  only  where  the  programs  are— 

(1)  Interactive  dialogue  programs  consist- 
ing of  live  interviews  and  discussions  among 
participants  In  different  locations: 

(2)  coverage  of  current  events  such  as 
United  States  elections,  candidate  debates, 
and  presidential  speeches,  where  coverage  is 
not  available  from  commercial  or  public  tel- 
evision networks  at  a  reasonable  cost; 

(3)  regular  coverage  of  Congressional  pro- 
ceedings, White  House  news  briefings  and 
State  Department  news  briefings  where 
such  coverage  is  not  available  at  a  reasona- 
ble fee  from  C-Span  or  other  public  and 
commercial  television  service:  or 

(4)  short  news  clips  to  be  provided  to  for- 
eign broadcasters  only  for  rebroadcast  at 
the  discretion  of  the  foreign  broadcaster, 

(b)  PmKPXxzifcs  POR  NoN-GovnunfEinAL 
Broadcasts.— In  transmitting  programs  by 
satellite  pursuant  to  subaection  (a),  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency  shall  use  programs  produced  by 
American  commercial  and  public  television 
broadcasters  in  preference  to  material  pro- 
duced by  the  United  Sutes  Government 
where  such  programs  are  comparable  to 
programs  being  produced  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  and  where  such 
pragrams  are  available  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
The  United  SUtes  Information  Agency  Film 
and  Television  Service  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire and  transmit  by  satellite  programs 
produced  by  United  SUtes  commercial  and 
public  television  networks  only  if  such  pro- 


(1)  are  comprised  of  news,  public  affairs, 
artistic  and  cultural,  or  scientific  program- 
ming; and 

(2)  have  been  on  or  are  being  broadcast  In 
the  UrUted  SUtes. 

(c)  Allocatiom  or  Ptmns.— Of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  not  more  than 
$20,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  "Tele- 
vixion  and  FUm  Service"  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  which  shall  in- 
clude all  funds  available  for  the  acquisition, 
production,  and  transmission  by  satellite  of 
television  programs.  Of  the  funds  author- 
iMd  to  be  appropriated  to  the  United  SUtes 
Information  Agency  for  television,  not  less 
than  $1,500,000  shaU  be  avaUable  for  the 
purchase  or  use  of  programs  produced  with 
granU  from  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  or  produced  by  United  SUtes 
public  television  networks. 


(d)  Television  programs  transmitted  by 
satellite  are  Intended  to  supplement  the 
programming  of  foreign  broadcasters.  It  Is 
not  intended  that  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  esUblish  its  own  television 
network  in  competition  with  foreign  broad- 
casters or  United  SUtes  commercial  and 
public  television  networks. 

(e)  To  the  extent  that  significant  econo- 
mies may  be  achieved  by  the  purchase  of 
large  blocks  of  satellite  time,  the  United 
SUtes  Information  Agency  is  authorized  to 
acquire  such  satellite  time.  Satellite  time 
not  utilized  by  the  United  SUtes  Informa- 
tion Agency,  or  time  in  excess  of  four  hours 
of  programming  each  day,  shall  be  made 
available  to  other  United  States  Govern- 
ment Agencies  on  a  priority  basis  and  with- 
out cost.  Time  not  utilized  by  the  United 
SUtes  Government  may  be  sold  to  commer- 
cial users. 

(f)  For  fiscal  year  1990,  the  restrictions  of 
section  209(e)  of  PL  100-204  are  waived  so  as 
to  permit  television  broadcasts  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

SEC.  ZIZ.  ntEE  ENTERPMSE  SYSTEM  IN  TELEVI- 
SION. 

The  Congress  affirms  iU  belief  that  the 
United  SUtes  free  enterprise  system,  sup- 
plemented by  public  television,  provides  the 
highest  quality  and  most  objective  news  and 
public  affairs  programming  available.  The 
United  States  Information  Agency  shall  un- 
dertake, as  a  matter  of  high  priority  in  the 
field  of  television,  to  promote  turcess  in  for- 
eign countries  to  the  news  and  public  affairs 
programming  of  United  SUtes  commercial 
and  public  television  networks.  Whenever 
requested  by  a  United  SUtes  company  and 
permitted  by  a  foreign  government,  the 
United  SUtes  Information  Agency  shall 
provide  assistance.  Including  use  of  the 
United  SUtes  Information  Agency  satellite 
receiving  equipment,  to  faciliUte  such 
access. 

SEC.  21;;.  CmZEN  EXCHANGES. 

There  is  esUblished  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational tmd  Cultural  Affairs  an  Office  of 
Citizen  Exchanges.  The  office  shall  support 
private  not-for-profit  organizations  engaged 
in  the  exchange  of  persons,  including  youth, 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

S  X.  214.  SCHOLARSHIPS  POR  TIBETANS. 

Of  the  funds  authorized  in  section  203(  1 ). 
not  less  than  30  scholarships  shall  be  made 
available  to  Tibetan  studenU  and  profes- 
sionals who  are  outside  Tibet. 

SEC.  t\i.  l-NITED  STATES-SOVIET  EXCHANGES. 

The  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sre.  113.  Ukitkd  States-Soviet  Ex- 
chances.— (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
negotiate  and  Implement  an  agreement  with 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
under  which  repayments  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union  on  Lend-Lease  debts  to  the 
United  SUtes  would  be  used  to  finance  the 
exchange  of  persons  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  educational, 
cultural,  and  artistic  purposes.  Exchanges 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  adminis- 
tered pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Part  of  the  funds  repaid  to  the  United 
SUtes  shall  be  convertible  currency  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  associated 
with  study  and  other  exchange  activities  by 
Soviet  Citizens  In  the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  Funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  shall  be  available  only 
to  the  extent  and  In  the  amounU  provided 
for  in  an  appropriation  Act." 


SEC.  21C  VOICE  OF  AMERICA  HIRING  PRACTICES. 

After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Voice  of  America  shall  not  select  candi- 
dates for  employment  who  must  be  or  are 
pre-approved  for  employment  at  the  Voice 
of  America  by  a  foreign  government  or 
entity. 

SEC.  217.  DISTRIBUTION  WITHIN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  USIA  FILM  ENTITLED 
"LONG  JOURNEY  HOME". 

Notwithstanding  section  208  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Years  1986  and  1987  (22  U.S.C.  1461-l(a) 
and  the  second  sentence  of  section  501  of 
the  United  SUtes  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1461)— 

(a)  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  shall  make  available  to 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  SUtes  a  master 
copy  of  the  film  entitled  "Long  Journey 
Home";  and 

(b)  upon  evidence  that  necessary  United 
SUtes  rights  and  licenses  have  been  secured 
and  paid  for  by  the  person  seeking  domestic 
release  of  the  film,  the  Archivist  shall— 

(1)  reimburse  the  Director  for  any  ex- 
penses of  the  Agency  In  making  that  master 
copy  available: 

(2)  deposit  that  film  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives of  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(3)  make  copies  of  that  film  available  for 
purchase  and  public  viewing  within  the 
United  SUtes. 

Any  reimbursement  to  the  Director  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to  the 
applicable  appropriation  of  the  United 
SUtes  Information  Agency. 

TITLE  III-BOARD  POR 
INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

SEC  MI.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Section  8(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22 
UJ3.C.  2877)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  $190,330,000  for  fiscal  year  1990; 
and". 

(b)  Radio  Transmitter  Construction  and 
Modernization.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  radio  transmitter  construc- 
tion and  modernization  $23,917,000  for 
fiscal  year  1900. 

SEC.  M2.  PROCUREMENT  OF  LEGAL  SERVICES. 

Section  26  of  the  SUte  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2698)  is 
amended  In  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  ". 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting."  after  "Communication 
Agency". 

SEC.  3«3.  RADIO  FREE  AFGHANISTAN. 

Section  2  (5)  of  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C.  2871 
(5))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(as  long  as 
It  is  under  Soviet  occupation)"  and  Inserting 
therein  "(until  such  a  time  that  the  govern- 
ment in  Kabul  is  replaced  by  a  government 
achieved  through  a  free  act  of  self-determi- 
nation)." 

TITLE  rV-INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

SEC.  Ml.  UNITED  STATES  MEMBERSHIP  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL SUGAR  ORGANIZATION. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  continue 
membership  for  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
International  Sugar  Organization.  Begin- 
ning In  fiscal  year  1991  and  thereafter,  the 
United  SUtes  assessed  contributions  to  such 
organization  may  be  paid  from  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  heading  "Contributions  to 
Litematlonal  Organizations." 
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SEC.  402.  REFORM  IN  BUDGET-MAKING  AT  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  AND  ITS  SPECIAL- 
IZED AGENCIES. 

(a)  PiMDiNGS.— The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  United  States  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  and  affili- 
ated agencies  serves  the  national  security 
interesU  of  the  United  SUtes  by  promoting 
world  peace,  by  enhancing  protection  of  the 
global  environment,  by  policing  the  use  of 
nuclear  energy,  and  by  promoting  common 
solutions  to  the  afflictions  of  disease, 
hunger.  Ignorance  and  poverty; 

(2)  Financial  and  administrative  reform  in 
the  United  Nations  system  is  essential  so  as 
to  ensure  that  the  vital  missions  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  and  affili- 
ated agencies  are  efficiently  executed; 

(3)  The  United  Nations  and  the  special- 
ized and  affiliated  agencies  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  implementation  of 
reforms  in  budgetary  and  administrative 
matters,  including  the  enactment  of  a 
United  Nations  resolution  providing  for  con- 
sensus decisions  on  the  United  Nations 
budget; 

(4)  United  States  willingness  to  pay  its  full 
assessed  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
and  each  specialized  and  affiliated  agency  is 
contingent  upon  the  good  faith  implementa- 
tion of  the  budgetary  and  administrative  re- 
forms by  the  United  Nations  or  such  special- 
ized and  affiliated  agency;  and. 

(5)  The  continued  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  Its  full  assessed  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
and  affiliated  agencies  could  undermine  the 
reform  program,  diminish  United  States  in- 
fluence, and  undermine  vital  United  States 
interests. 

(b)  Withholding  of  Assessed  Contribu- 
tions. For  any  calendar  year  where  the 
President  determines  that  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  specialized  and  affiliated 
agency  is  not  implementing  agreed  upon 
budgetary  and  administrative  reforms,  the 
President  shall  withhold  twenty  percent  of 
the  United  States  assessed  contribution  to 
such  agency.  The  President  shall  notify  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  within  five 
days  of  malting  the  determination  described 
in  this  subsection. 

(c)  Waiver.  The  President  may  waive  the 
withholding  requirement  of  subsection  (b)  If 
he  determines  that  It  is  in  the  viUl  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  fuU 
United  States  assessed  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  or  any  specialized  and  affili- 
ated agency  and  so  reports  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conmxittee  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  within  five  days  of  is- 
suing such  waiver. 

(d)  Sunset  Provision.  This  section  shall 
have  no  effect  after  October  1.  1995. 

SEC.  403.  UNITED  NATIONS  VOTING  PRACTICES 
AMENDMENT 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(a)  title  VII  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act.  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989. 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  Part  A 
(relating  to  the  United  Nations)  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

•SEC.  7»».  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON 
VOTING  PRACTICES  AT  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

"(a)  lit  General.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  usual  suspension  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  in  December  of 
each  year,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives tmd  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  full 
and  complete  report  which  assesses,  with  re- 
spect to  each  foreign  country  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  voting  practices  of 
the  governments  of  such  countries  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  evaluates  General  As- 
sembly and  Security  Council  actions  and  the 
responsiveness  of  those  governments  to 
United  States  policy  on  issues  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Information  on  Voting  Practices  in 
THE  United  Nations.— Such  report  shall  in- 
clude, with  respect  to  voting  practices  and 
plenary  actions  in  the  United  Nations 
during  the  preceding  12-month  period.  In- 
formation to  be  compiled  and  suppUed  by 
the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  con- 
sisting of — 

"(1)  an  analysis  and  discussion,  prepared 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
of  the  extent  to  which  member  countries 
supported  United  States  policy  objectives  at 
the  United  Nations: 

"(2)  an  analysis  and  discussion,  prepared 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
of  actions  taken  by  the  United  Nations  by 
consensus; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  plenary  votes  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly— 

"(A)  a  listing  of  all  such  votes  on  issues 
which  directly  affected  important  United 
States  Interests  and  on  which  the  United 
States  lobbied  extensively,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  issues  involved  in  each  such  vote, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  United  States  po- 
sition on  each  such  issue; 

"(B)  a  listing  of  the  votes  described  in 
clause  (A)  which  provides  a  comparison  of 
the  vote  cast  by  each  member  country  with 
the  vote  cast  by  the  United  States; 

"(C)  a  country-by-country  listing  of  votes 
described  in  clause  (A);  and 

"(D)  a  listing  of  votes  described  in  clause 
(A)  displayed  in  terms  of  United  Nations  re- 
gional caucus  groups; 

"(4)  a  listing  of  all  plenary  votes  cast  by 
member  countries  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  General  Assembly  which  provides  a 
comparison  of  the  vote  cast  by  each  member 
country  with  the  vote  cast  by  the  United 
States; 

"(5)  an  analysis  and  discussion,  prepared 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
of  the  extent  to  which  other  members  sup- 
ported United  States  policy  objectives  in  the 
Security  Council  and  a  separate  listing  of  all 
Security  Council  votes  of  each  member 
country  in  comparison  with  the  United 
States;  and 

"(6)  a  side-by-side  comparison  of  agree- 
ment on  important  and  overall  votes  for 
each  member  country  and  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  Statement  by  the  SecreUry  of 
State.— Each  report  under  this  section  shall 
contain  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  discussing  what  steps  have  been  taken 
to  keep  United  States  diplomatic  missions 
informed  of  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly and  Security  Council  activities.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years 
1988  and  1989,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  708  the  follow- 
ing new  item:  "Sec.  709.  Aimual  report  to 
Congress  on  voting  practices  at  the  United 
Nations.". 

(c)  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(1)  The  second  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  101(b)(1)  of  Public  Law  98-151  (97 
Stat.  967). 

(2)  Section  529  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act. 


1986.  as  contained  in  section  101(1)  of  Public 
Law  99-190  (99  SUt.  1307). 

(3)  Section  528  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 

1987.  as  contained  in  section  101(f)  of  Public 
Law  99-500  (100  Stat.  1783)  and  section 
101(f)  of  Public  Law  99-591  (100  SUt.  3341). 

(4)  Section  528  of  the  Foreign  Oj>erations, 
Export  Financing,  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  1988.  as  contained  in 
section  101(e)  of  Public  Law  100-202. 

(5)  Section  527  of  the  Foreign  Operations, 
Expori  Financing,  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act.  1989.  as  contained  in 
Public  Law  100-461. 

SEC.  404.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  PLO  IN  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS AGENCIES. 

No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  United 
Nations  or  any  specialized  agency  thereof 
which  accords  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization the  same  standing  as  member 
states.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  United  States  may  make  finan- 
cial contributions  in  support  of  the  safe- 
guards program  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  may  make  voluntary 
contributions  to  support  the  global  AIDS 
program  of  the  World  Health  Organization. 


TITLE  V- 


REFUGEE  AND  OTHER 
PROVISIONS 


SEC.  Ml.   UNITED  NATIONS   HIGH   COMMISSIONER 
FOR  REFUGEES  AUDIT  REQUIREMENT. 

Section  113(a)  of  Public  Law  99-93  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Program  Audits.— Funds  may  not  be 
available  to  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  under  this  or  any 
other  Act  unless  provision  is  made  for— 

"(1)  annual  program  audits  to  determine 
the  use  of  IWCHR  funds.  Including  the  use 
of  such  funds  by  implementing  partners; 
and 

"(2)  such  audits  are  made  available 
through  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States." 

SEC.  502.  WORLDWIDE  REFUGEE  PROTECTION. 

(a)  Retugees  Prom  the  Soviet  Union.— 

( 1 )  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that: 

(A)  the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of 
Jews  and  other  religious  minority  groups 
able  to  depart  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signifi- 
cant foreign  policy  and  human  rights 
achievement  which  the  United  States 
should  welcome  and  encourage; 

(B)  the  current  practice  whereby  United 
States  refugee  status  is  denied  to  some  of 
those  now  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  has  led 
to  substantial  Increases  in  the  numbers  of 
Soviet  refugees  in  Rome  waiting  to  come  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that: 

(A)  the  United  SUtes  should  reaffirm  its 
commitment  to  facillUtlng  the  departure  of 
Jews  and  other  religious  minority  groups  of 
special  concern  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

(B)  United  SUtes  refugee  processing 
should  recognize  the  history  of  persecution 
that  Is  the  compelling  reason  for  Jews  and 
other  religious  minority  groups  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Sufficient  funds  from  this  Act 
should  t>e  provided  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 

(b)  Refugees  From  Indochina- 

(1)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that: 

(A)  the  refugee  crisis  in  Southeast  Asia  re- 
mains unresolved,  and  large  numbers  of  ref- 
ugees continue  to  flc-e  from  Vietnam.  Laos, 
and  Camlxxlia; 

(B)  while  volunUry  repatriation  appears 
to  be  the  best  solution  for  most  of  the 
320.000  Cambodian  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  in  Thailand,  there  are  many  of  spe- 
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clal  humanitarian  concern  to  the  United 
States  for  whom  resettlement  opportunities 
must  be  preserved,  including  victims  of  tor- 
ture and  human  rights  abuses,  and  family 
reunification  cases: 

(C)  while  the  overall  rate  of  pirate  attacks 
on  refugee  boats  in  the  Gulf  of  Thailand  is 
lower  than  In  previous  years,  the  numbers 
of  rapes  and  abductions  of  refugees  in- 
creased from  95  in  1987  to  185  in  1988,  and 
the  totals  for  dead  and  missing  refugees  in- 
creased more  than  five-fold,  from  95  in  1987 
to  501  in  1988; 

(D)  United  SUtes  rejection  rates  of  refu- 
gee applicants  for  the  orderly  departure 
program  from  Vietnam  reached  nearly  80 
percent  in  1989,  whUe  in  the  previous 
decade  these  rejection  rates  never  exceeded 
10  percent.  This  unannounced  policy  change 
is  unfair  to  the  thousands  of  Vietnamese 
who,  in  response  to  a  United  SUtes  inviu- 
tion  for  an  Interview,  have  been  waiting, 
often  for  many  years,  for  an  opportunity  to 
leave  Vietnam  safely  and  legally  through 
the  orderly  departure  program. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that: 

(A)  the  United  SUtes  government  should 
work  with  the  government  of  Thailand  and 
with  other  countries  of  the  region,  and  with 
refugee  resettlement  countries,  and  with 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  to  assure  that  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  continue  to  receive  asylum 
and  protection,  and  that  resettlement  op- 
portunities for  refugees  and  others  of  spe- 
cial humanitarian  concern  are  mainUined. 

(B)  first  asylum  countries  in  Southeast 
Asia  should  be  urged  to  reinsUte  the  prac- 
tice of  providing  adequate  refuge  for  all 
asylum-seekers,  while  carrying  out  the 
screening  of  such  individuals.  Efforts  to 
combat  pirate  attacks  on  refugees  should  be 
continued  and  strengthened. 

(C)  the  United  States  government  should 
advocate  the  policy  that  no  repatriation  of 
asylum-seekers  should  occur  until  strong 
and  effective  procedures  are  in  place  to 
guarantee  that  such  asylum-seekers  will  be 
returned  to  their  countries  of  origin  in  con- 
ditions of  safety  and  will  not  be  subjected  to 
persecution. 

(D)  the  United  SUtes  should  review  proce- 
dures and  criteria  in  the  orderly  departure 
program  to  assure  that  family  reunion  cases 
and  others  who  have  received  letters  of  in- 
troduction for  the  United  SUtes  are  given 
reasonable  opportunities  to  leave  Vietnam. 
The  United  SUtes  should  seek  to  esUblish  a 
special  resettlement  program  for  former 
"re-education  camp"  prisoners  and  their  im- 
mediate families. 

(c)  Retuckks  m  SouTHTRN  Africa— 

(1)  PiHBiMos.— The  Congress  finds  that: 

(A)  the  actions  of  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  in  forcing  Mozam- 
bican  refugees  to  return  to  their  violence- 
plagued  homeland  in  1988  should  be  con- 
demned: 

(B)  the  posslbUity  exists  that  large  num- 
bers of  Mozambican  civilians  in  South 
Africa  could  face  similar  involuntary  return 
to  their  homeland  in  1989: 

<C)  the  policy  of  the  government  of  South 
Africa  of  deterring  and  preventing  the  entry 
of  refugees  from  Mozambique  by  means  of 
an  electrified  fence  has  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  numerous  refugees  and  should  be 
condemned. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that: 
(A)  the  Secretary  of  Sute  should  urge  the 

government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
to  stop  the  forcible  repatriation  of  Mozam- 
blcan  civilians,  to  dismantle  the  fence  upon 
which  numerous  refugees  have  been  electro- 


cuted, and  to  invite  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  carry 
out  his  customary  role  of  protecting  and  as- 
sisting Mozambican  refugees  in  South 
Africa. 

(B)  the  SecreUry  of  SUte  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  by  September  30,  1989  as  to 
his  actions  in  this  regard  and  the  response 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  and  shall 
provide  a  current  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Mozambicans  in  our  seeking  to  enter 
South  Africa. 

(d)  Retugees  in  the  Horn  of  Africa— 

( 1 )  Findings. —The  Congress  finds  that: 

(A)  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees from  Ethiopia  remain  in  asylum  in  con- 
tiguous countries,  serious  internal  violence 
in  Sudan  and  Somalia  has  uprooted  several 
million  civilians  and  precipitated  a  major 
movement  of  refugees  from  both  countries 
into  Ethiopia: 

(B)  the  government  of  Ethiopia  and  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees have  been  unable  to  provide  adequate- 
ly for  the  humanitarian  needs  of  the  refu- 
gees from  Sudan  and  Somalia  now  in 
asylum  in  Ethiopia: 

<C)  continuing  violence  in  Sudan  and  So- 
malia may  lead  to  the  arrival  of  additional 
large  numbers  of  refugees  into  Ethiopia 
from  both  countries. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that: 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  State  should 
advise  the  government  of  Ethiopia  and  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees of  the  strong  concern  of  the  United 
States  govenmient  that  the  situation  of  ref- 
ugees from  Sudan  and  Somalia  should  be 
improved  to  acceptable  standards. 

(B)  the  SecreUry  of  State  should  urge  the 
government  of  Ethiopia  to  permit  cross- 
border  deliveries  of  food  and  other  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  people  of  Southern 
Sudan,  in  order  to  stem  the  further  flow  of 
Sudanese  into  Ethiopia. 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  Sute  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  by  September  30,  1989  on  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Government  of  Ethio- 
pia and  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  these  refugees,  measures  the 
United  States  has  Uken  and  can  take  to 
assist  in  this  regard,  and  the  prospecU  for 
additional  refugees  movements  from  Sudan 
and  Somalia. 

(e)  Tibetan  Refugees.— Of  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  "migration  and  refu- 
gee assistance"  for  fiscal  year  1990,  $500,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  assistance  for 
displaced  Tibetans  in  India  and  Nepal.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  determine  the  best 
means  for  providing  such  assistance. 

SEC.  M3.  PROHIBITION  ON  EXCLUSION  OR  DEPOR- 
TATION OF  NON-RESIDENT  ALIENS. 

(a)  Technical  Correction.— Section  901  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  (8  U.S.C.  1182 
note)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  insert- 
ing "subject  to  restrictions  or  conditions  on 
entry  into  the  United  States,"  after  "United 
States,"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Subsection  (d)  of 
Section  901  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989 
(8  U.S.C.  U82  note)  is  repealed. 

TITLE  VI— GLOBAL  ENVIRONMENT 
PROTECTION  ACT 

SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Global  En- 
vironmental Protection  Assistance  Act  of 
1989." 


Part  A— Commercial  and  Governmental 
Debt-for-Nature  Exchanges 

sec.  (10.  amendment  to  the  foreign  assist- 
ANCE ACT. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  chapter  6  of 
part  I  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  7— Dibt-for-Nature  Exchanges 

"Sec.  461.  Definition.— For  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  term  debt-for-nature  ex- 
change' means  the  cancellation  of  the  for- 
eign debt  of  the  government  of  a  country  in 
exchange  for— 

"(1)  that  government's  making  available 
local  currencies  (including  through  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds)  which  are  used  only  for  eligi- 
ble projects  involving  the  conservation  or 
protection  of  the  environment  in  that  coun- 
try (as  described  in  section  463);  or 

"(2)  that  government's  financial,  resource, 
and  policy  commitment  to  take  certain  spec- 
ified actions  to  ensure  the  restoration,  pro- 
tection, or  sustainable  use  of  natural  re- 
sources within  that  country;  or 

"(3)  a  combination  of  assets  and  actions 
under  both  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

"Sec.  462.  Assistance  for  Commercial 
Debt  Exchanges.— 

"(a)  The  President,  acting  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance,  in  the 
form  of  granU  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  nongovernmental 
organizations  for  the  purchase  on  the  open 
market  of  discounted  commercial  debt  of  a 
foreign  government  of  an  eligible  country 
which  will  be  cancelled  under  the  terms  of 
an  agreement  with  that  government  as  part 
of  a  debt-for-nature  exchange. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  grantee  (or  any  subgrantee)  of  the 
grants  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  not  ac- 
countable for  interest  earned  on  either  the 
grant  money  or  the  proceeds  of  any  result- 
ing debt-for-nature  exchange  pending  their 
disbursement  for  approved  program  pur- 
poses. 

"Sec.  463.  Eligible  Projects.— 

"(a)  The  President  shall  seek  to  ensure 
that  debt-for-nature  exchanges  under  this 
chapter  support  one  more  of  the  following 
activities  by  either  the  host  government,  a 
local  private  conservation  group,  or  a  combi- 
nation thereof: 

"(1)  Restoration,  protection,  or  sustain- 
able use  of  the  world's  oceans  and  atmos- 
phere: 

"(2)  Restoration,  protection,  or  sustain- 
able use  of  diverse  animal  and  plant  species; 

"(3)  Establishemnt,  restoration,  protec- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  parks  and  re- 
serves; 

"(4)  Development  and  implemenUtion  of 
sound  systems  of  natural  resource  manage- 
ment: 

"(5)  Development  and  sup[>ort  of  local 
conservation  programs; 

"(6)  Training  programs  to  strengthen  con- 
servation institutions  and  increase  scientific, 
technical,  and  managerial  capabilities  of  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  involved  in  con- 
servation efforts; 

"(7)  Elf  forts  to  generate  luiowledge,  in- 
crease understanding,  and  enhance  public 
commitment  to  conservation; 

"(8)  Design  and  implementation  of  sound 
programs  of  land  and  ecosystem  manage- 
ment; and 

"(9)  Promotion  of  regenerative  approach- 
es in  farming,  forestry,  fishing,  and  water- 
shed management. 

"(b)(1)  In  cooperation  with  nongovern- 
mental organizations,   the  President  shall 
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seek  to  identify  those  areas,  which  because 
of  an  imminent  threat,  are  in  particular 
need  of  Immediate  attention  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  unique  biologlcla  life  or  valuable  eco- 
system. 

"(2)  The  President,  acting  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  shall  encourage  as  many 
eligible  countries  as  possible  to  propose  such 
exchanges  with  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing to  a  large  number  of  governments  the 
feasibility  and  benefits  of  sustainable  devel- 
opment. 

"Sbc.  464  Eligible  Coumtries.— In  order 
for  a  foreign  country  to  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  debt-for-nature  exchange  under 
this  chapter,  the  President  shall  determine 
that— 

"(1)  the  host  country  is  fully  committed  to 
the  long-term  viability  of  the  program  or 
project  that  is  to  be  underUlien  through 
the  debt-for-nature  exchange; 

"(2)  a  long-term  plan  has  been  prepared 
by  the  host  country,  or  private  conservation 
group,  which  adequately  provides  for  the 
long-tain  viability  of  the  program  or 
project  that  is  to  be  undertaken  through 
the  debt-for-nature  exchange  or  that  such  a 
plan  will  be  prepared  in  a  timely  manner; 
and 

"(3)  there  is  a  government  agency  or  a 
local  nongovernmental  organization,  or 
combination  thereof,  in  the  host  country 
with  the  capability  commitment,  and  record 
of  environmental  concern  to  oversee  the 
long-term  viability  of  the  program  or 
project  that  is  to  be  undertaken  through 
the  debt-for-nature  exchange. 
"Sec.  465.  Terms  and  Conditions.— 
"(a)  The  terms  and  conditions  for  making 
a  grant  under  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  fulfilled  upon  final  approval  by  the 
President  of  the  debt-for-nature  exchange,  a 
certification  by  the  nongovernmental  orga- 
nization that  the  host  government  has  ac- 
cepted the  terms  of  the  exchange,  and  that 
the  commercial  debt  has  been  cancelled  in 
the  agreed  upon  fashion. 

"(b)  Grants  made  under  this  section  are 
Intended  to  complement,  and  not  substitute 
for,  assistance  otherwise  available  to  a  for- 
eign country  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

"(c)  The  United  States  Government  is 
prohibited  from  accepting  title  or  interest  In 
any  land  in  a  foreign  country  as  a  condition 
on  the  debt  exchange. 

"Sec.  466.  Pilot  Program  for  Shb-Saha- 
ran  Africa.— 

"(a)  The  President,  in  cooperation  with 
nongovernmental  conservation  organiza- 
tions, shall  invite  the  government  of  each 
country  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  to  submit  a 
list  of  those  areas  of  severely  degraded  na- 
tional resources  which  threaten  human  sur- 
vival and  well-being  and  the  opportunity  for 
future  economic  growth  or  those  areas  of  bi- 
ological or  ecological  importance  within  the 
territory  of  that  country. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  assess  the  list 
submitted  by  each  country  under  subsection 
(a)  and  shall  seek  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  host  country  for  the  restoration  and 
future  sustainable  use  of  those  areas. 

"(cXl)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
make  grants,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  United  SUtes  non- 
governmental organizations  for  the  pur- 
chase on  the  open  market  of  discounted 
commercial  debt  of  a  foreign  government  of 
an  eligible  sub-Saharan  country  in  exchange 
for  commitments  by  that  government  to  re- 
store natural  resources  identified  by  the 
host  country  under  subsection  (a)  or  for 
commitments  to  develop  plans  for  sustain- 
able use  of  such  resources. 


"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  grantee  (or  subgrantee)  under  this 
subsection  is  not  accountable  for  Interest 
earned  on  either  the  grant  money  or  the 
proceeds  of  any  resulting  debt-for-nature 
exchange  pending  their  disbursement  for 
approved  program  purposes. 
Part  B— Multilateral  Foreign  Assistance 

Coordination 
sec.  s20.  general  policy. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  seek  to  develop  an 
increased  consideration  of  global  warming, 
tropica!  deforestation,  sustainable  develop- 
ment, and  biological  diversity  among  the 
highest  goals  of  bilateral  foreign  assistance 
programs  of  all  countries. 

SEC.  62L  POLICY  ON  NEGOTIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  SUte, 
acting  through  the  United  States  represent- 
ative to  the  Development  Assistance  com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Coordination  and  Development  (OECD), 
should  initiate,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  negotiations  among  member  countries 
on  a  coordinated  approach  to  global  warm- 
ing, tropical  deforestation,  sustainable  de- 
velopment, and  biological  diversity  through 
bilateral  assistance  programs  that  would  in- 
clude— 

(1)  Increased  consideration  of  the  Impact 
of  developmental  projects  on  global  warm- 
ing, tropical  deforestation,  and  biological  di- 
versity; 

(2)  reduction  or  elimination  of  funding  for 
those  projects  that  exacerbate  those  prob- 
lems; 

(3)  coordinated  research  and  development 
of  projects  that  emphasize  sustainable  use 
or  protection  of  tropical  forests  and  support 
for  local  conservation  efforts; 

(4)  expanded  use  of  forgiveness  of  foreign 
assistance  debt  in  exchange  for  policy 
changes  or  programs  that  address  problems 
associated  with  global  warming,  tropical  de- 
forestation, sustainable  development,  and 
biological  diversity; 

(5)  Increased  use  of  foreign  assistance 
funds  and  technical  assistance  in  support  of 
local  conservation,  restoration,  or  sustain- 
able development  efforts  and  debt-for- 
nature  exchanges; 

(6)  Improved  exchange  of  Information  on 
energy  efficiency  and  solar  and  renewable 
energy  sources,  and  a  greater  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  those  sources  of  energy  in  devel- 
opmental projects;  and 

(7)  Increased  use  of  envlrorunental  experts 
In  the  field  to  assess  development  projects 
for  their  impact  on  global  warming,  tropical 
deforestation,  and  biological  diversity. 

(b)  iBtPLEMENTATioN  OF  AGREEMENT.— Nego- 
tiations described  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
seek  to  ensure  that  the  recommended 
changes  are  implemented  as  qulcldy  as  pos- 
sible by  member  countries  of  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee. 

Part  C— International  Debt  Exchange 
Institutions 

Sec  630.— Establishment  of  Internation- 
al Debt  Exchange  Institution. 

(a)  Policy.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President,  acting  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  should  Initiate  negotia- 
tions with  other  major  lender  countries  to 
establish  an  international  Institution  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  exchanges  of  com- 
mercial debt  for  sustainable  development 
and  conservation  purposes. 

(b)  Functions  of  Institution.— The  func- 
tions of  such  institution  shall  include— 

(1)  identifying  potential  conservation 
projects; 


(2)  identifying  areas  in  need  of  emergency 
action; 

(3)  finding  or  providing  appropriate  tech- 
nical and  financial  support  for  conservation 
projects; 

(4)  promoting  sound  conservation  and  sus- 
tainable development  projects;  and 

(5)  evaluating  project  results. 

(c)  Goal  of  Negotiations.— The  negotia- 
tions should  seek  to  conclude  an  agreement 
on— 

(1)  the  appropriate  structure  of  such  an 
international  institution  and  its  independ- 
ence or  association  with  an  existing  Institu- 
tion such  as  the  United  Nations  or  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (also  known  as  the  "World 
Bank"); 

(2)  the  appropriate  amount  and  form  of 
resources  that  will  be  required  from  creditor 
countries  In  support  of  the  debt  exchanges. 
Including  loan  guarantees,  debt  forgiveness, 
interest  rate  and  principal  reduction,  and 
other  financial  incentives  that  will  facilitate 
exchanges  of  commercial  debt  for  conserva- 
tion purposes; 

(3)  methods  which  can  be  used  to  mini- 
mize the  economic  Impact  on  donor  and  re- 
cipient countries  of  the  debt  exchanges; 

(4)  criteria  which  debtor  nations  would 
have  to  meet  to  qualify  for  the  debt  relief; 

(5)  methods  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  debt  relief; 

(6)  establishment  of  a  priority  system  for 
the  Institution;  and 

(7)  methods  to  encourage  the  involvement 
of  local  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
projects  made  possible  by  such  institution. 

Sec.  631.— Report. 

One  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate,  including  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  a  report  on  steps  undertaken  to 
initiate  the  negotiations  described  in  section 
301.  the  status  of  the  negotiations  and 
progress  toward  reaching  an  agreement,  axiA 
recommendations  for  additional  authority 
that  may  be  needed  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Part  D— Sale  of  Agricultural 
Commodities 

SECTION  MO.— amendment  TO  THE  AGRICULTUR- 
AL TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  I»54. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE 

■^EC.  501.  ELIGIBLE  COUNTRIES. 

"Whenever  the  President.  In  consultation 
with  the  government  of  a  developing  coun- 
try eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act  or  a 
private  conservation  group  In  that  country, 
determines  that  such  country  would  benefit 
from  the  sale  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  for  conservation  or  sustainable 
development  efforts,  the  President  may  des- 
ignate such  a  country  eligible  for  a  conser- 
vation and  environmental  protection  pro- 
gram under  this  title.  Private  conservation 
groups  acting  with  the  support  of  the  host 
government  are  also  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

-SEC.  502.  FORMULATION  OF  PROPOSAL. 

"(a)  Development  of  Proposal.— A  (»un- 
try  or  nongovernmental  organization  desig- 
nated as  eligible  under  section  501  and  seek- 
ing to  participate  in  a  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental protection  program  shall  for- 
mulate with  the  assistance,  if  requested,  of 
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the  United  SUtes  Government,  a  multlyear 
proposal  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President. 

'•(b)  CowTmis  or  Proposal. —Such  propos- 
al shall— 

"(1)  include  a  plan  for  the  intended  uses 
of  the  funds  generated  from  the  sale  of  such 
commodities: 

"(2)  specify  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
problems  to  be  affected  by  the  effort; 

"(3)  specify  the  possible  impact,  including 
environmental  impacts,  if  the  problem  Is  al- 
lowed to  continue  unaddressed: 

"(4)  specify  targets  or  goals  to  be  reached 
by  the  projects,  programs,  or  activities  to  be 
supported:  and 

"(5)  estimate  the  cost  and  expected 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  project. 

-sec  Sn.  ALLOCATION  OF  SALE  PROCESS. 

"(a)  AixocATioH  OF  Proceeds.- Up  to  15 
percent  of  the  funds  generated  from  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  in  a  fiscal 
year  in  a  country  designated  under  section 
501  which  are  approved  by  the  President. 
Funds  allocated  through  this  program  are 
intended  to  complement,  and  not  substitute 
for,  assistance  otherwise  available  for  a  for- 
eign country  under  this  Act  or  an  other  law. 

"(b)      ACCOXJHTABILITY      fOH      IlTTEREST.— A 

grantee  (or  any  subgrantee)  of  the  funds  al- 
located under  subsection  (a)  Is  not  accounta- 
ble for  interest  earned  on  such  funds  pend- 
ing disbursement  for  approved  program  pur- 
poses." 

(b)  Efpbctivx  Datk.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  Oc- 
tober 1. 1989. 

Paht  E— MoirmEAL  Protocol  to  Protict 
TH£  Ozone 

SBC.  M*.  POLICY   IN  FAVOR  OF  REOPENING  THE 
MONTREAL  PROTOCOL 

(a)  PoucY.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  should  re- 
quest and  convene,  at  the  earliest  practical 
date,  a  meeting  of  such  parties  to  the  Mon- 
treal Protocol  as  may  be  necessary  for— 

(1)  a  reassessment  of  the  control  measures 
contained  in  the  Montreal  Protocol:  and 

(2)  adoption  of  additional  control  meas- 
ures requiring  the  virtual  elimination  of  all 
substances  identified  in  the  Montreal  Proto- 
col not  later  than  7  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  appropriate  con- 
trol measures  for  other  ozone-depleting 
chemicals  not  identified  in  the  Montreal 
Protocol. 

(b)  DinitiTioH.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  term  "Montreal  Protocol" 
refers  to  the  Montreal  Protocol  on  Sub- 
stances that  Deplete  the  Ozone. 

Part  F— Wildufe  Prot«ctioh 
sbc  m*.  blepkant  protection. 
(a)  PixsiMGS.— The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  the  elephant  is  a  unique  and  magnifi- 
cent species,  the  survival  of  which  is  now  se- 
riously endangered  by  illegal  hunting  and 
poaching,  as  well  as  by  the  destruction  of  its 
habiut: 

(2)  the  demand  for  Ulegal  ivory  is  a  major 
cause  of  the  Ulegal  hunting  and  poaching 
that  is  now  decimating  elephant  herds: 

(3)  the  United  States  imports  Ivory  from 
countries  that  do  not  enforce  bans  against 
illegal  hunting  or  which  tolerate  the  trade 
In  ivory  from  illegally  Idlled  elephants: 

(4)  action  to  close  the  United  States 
market  to  countries  which  tolerate  Illegal 
hunting  of  elephants  or  which  tolerate 
trade  in  illegally  killed  elephants  will  reduce 
demand  for  ivory  from  illegal  sources  and 
will  provide  incentives  to  countries  to  en- 


force measures  prohibiting  the  illegal  hunt- 
ing of  elephants  and  the  trade  in  ivory  from 
illegal  sources:  and, 

(5)  urgent  action  Is  required  if  the  ele- 
phant species  is  to  be  saved. 

(b)  pROHiBiTiow.— <  1 )  No  ivory  or  other 
elephant  product  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  or  may  be  sold  in  any  United 
States  government  facility  if: 

(A)  the  ivory  or  other  elephant  product 
originated  from  a  country  where  significant 
numbers  of  elephants  are  killed  illegally  or 
are  killed  in  numbers  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  optimal  sustainable  elephant  population 
in  the  country  or 

(B)  the  ivory  or  other  elephant  product 
was  traded  in  a  country  where  there  is  any 
significant  trade  or  transit  traffic  in  the 
products  of  illegally  killed  elephants. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  an- 
tique ivory. 

(c)  Publication  Requirement.- Not  later 
than  six  months  after  enactment  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  of  all  foreign  countries  from 
which  the  imports  of  ivory  and  other  ele- 
phant products  are  prohibited  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b). 

(d>  DEriNiTiONS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section: 

(1)  the  term  "ivory"  includes  raw  ivory 
and  worked  ivory: 

(2)  "Significant  numbers  of  elephants 
killed  illegally"  refers  to  the  lesser  of  (A) 
1.000  elephants  or  (B)  a  number  killed  such 
that  the  killing  adversely  affects  the  ability 
of  the  elephant  herds  in  a  country  to  sus- 
tain a  stable  population. 

(3)  "optimal  sustainable  elephant  popula- 
tion" is  the  largest  population  that  can  be 
supported  in  healthy  condition  by  the  habi- 
tat in  the  country  available  for  elephants. 

(4)  "significant  trade"  refers  to  ivory 
valued  at  more  than  (200.000  or  the  product 
of  more  than  100  elephants 

(5)  "significant  transit  traffic"  means  traf- 
fic in  ivory  valued  at  more  than  $200,000  or 
the  product  of  more  than  100  elephants. 

SEC.  Ml.  ALTHORIZATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  TROPICAL 
TIMBER  ORGANIZATION 

The  President  is  authorized  to  maintain 
membership  of  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Tropical  Timber  Organization 
(ITTO). 

SEC.  ««.  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  FOR  THE 
CONSERVATION  OF  NATURE  AND  NAT- 
URAL  RESOURCES 

The  President  is  authorized  to  maintain 
membership  of  the  United  States  In  the 
International  Union  for  the  Conservation  of 
Nature  and  Natural  Resources  (lUCN). 

SEC  M3.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN  WILDLIFE  CON- 
VENTIONS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  $1,511,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990  in  support  of  U.S.  participation  in  the 
following  international  environmental  orga- 
nizations and  conventions  of  which: 

(a)  $650,000  shall  be  available  for  dues  and 
arrearages  for  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade  in  En- 
dangered Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora 
(CITES): 

(b)  $231,000  shall  be  available  for  dues  and 
arrearages  for  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
International  Tropical  Timber  Organization 
(ITTO): 

(c)  $450,000  shall  be  available  to  support 
U.S.  participation  in  the  World  Heritage 
Convention:  and 

(d)  $180,000  shall  be  available  to  support 
U.S.    participation    in    the    International 


Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and 
Natural  Resources. 


TITLE  VII- 


-TxLEVisioN  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba  Act 


SEC.  701.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Eict  may  be  cited  as  the  "Television 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act." 

SEC.  702.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  establish 
United  States  television  broadcasting  to 
Cuba. 

SEC.  703.  ADDITIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  INFORMATION  AGENCY. 

(a)  Television  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.— In 
order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
section  702.  and  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tion of  section  501  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  (22  U.S.C.  1461)  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
semination in  the  United  States  of  informa- 
tion prepared  for  dissemination  abroad  to 
the  extent  such  dissemination  is  inadvert- 
ent, the  United  States  Information  Agency 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Agency")  shall  provide  for  the  open  com- 
munication of  Information  and  ideas 
through  the  use  of  television  broadcasting 
to  Cul>a.  Television  broadcasting  to  Cuba 
shall  serve  as  a  consistently  reliable  and  au- 
thoritative source  of  accurate,  objective  and 
comprehensive  news. 

(b)  Voice  or  America  Standards.— Televi- 
sion broadcasting  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  in  accordance  with  all  Voice 
of  America  standards  to  ensure  the  broad- 
cast of  programs  which  are  objective,  accu- 
rate, balanced,  and  which  present  a  variety 
of  views. 

(c)  USIA  Television  Marti.— Any  pro- 
gram of  United  States  Government  televi- 
sion broadcasts  to  Cuba  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  designated  "USIA  Televi- 
sion Marti  Program". 

(d)  Frequency  Assignment.— 

( 1 )  Subject  to  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  authority  to  assign  by 
order  a  suitable  frequency  to  further  the 
national  interests  expressed  by  this  Act, 
except  that  no  such  assignment  shall  result 
in  objectionable  Interference  with  the 
broadcasts  of  any  domestic  licensee,  and  fur- 
ther, that  no  such  assignment  shall  result  in 
a  change  of  frequency  for  an  incumbent  do- 
mestic licensee. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  section  305  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  a  television 
broadcast  station  established  for  puiposes 
of  this  part  shall  be  treated  as  a  government 
station,  but  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  exercise  the  authority  of 
the  President  under  such  section  to  assign  a 
frequency  to  such  station. 

(e)  Interference  With  Domestic  Broad- 
casting.— 

(1)  Broadcasting  by  the  Service  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  such  param- 
eters as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  preclude 
objectionable  interference  with  the  broad- 
casts of  any  domestic  licensee.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  monitor 
the  operations  of  television  broadcasting  in 
Cuba  pursuant  section  703(g)  of  this  Act.  If, 
on  the  basis  of  such  monitoring  or  of  a  com- 
plaint from  any  person,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  determines  that 
broadcasting  by  the  Service  is  causing  any 
objectionable  interference  with  the  trans- 
mission or  reception  of  the  broadcasts  of  a 
domestic  licensee,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  shall  direct  the  Service  to 
cease  broadcasting  and  to  eliminate  the  ob- 
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jectionable Interference.  Broadcasts  by  the 
Service  shall  not  be  resumed  until  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  finds  that 
the  objectionable  interference  has  been 
eliminated  and  will  not  recur.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  not  have 
the  authority  to  change  the  frequency  of  an 
existing  licensee  in  order  to  eliminate  objec- 
tionable interference  caused  by  broadcast- 
ing by  the  Service. 

(2)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  assist  domestic  licensees 
in  overcoming  the  adverse  effects  of  objec- 
tionable Interference  caused  by  broadcast- 
ing by  the  Service. 

(f)  Compliance  vi^ith  International 
Law.— Broadcasting  by  the  Service  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Convention  pro- 
mulgated by  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Union  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Annexed  Radio  Regulations  thereto, 
and  all  other  applicable  international  laws 
and  treaties.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  monitor  the  operations  of 
television  broadcasting  to  Cuba  pursuant  to 
section  703(h)  of  this  Act.  If,  on  the  basis  of 
such  monitoring  or  of  a  complaint  from  any 
person  or  foreign  nation,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  determines  that 
broadcasting  by  the  Service  is  in  violation  of 
the  International  Telecontununications  Con- 
vention, the  Annexed  Radio  Regulations 
thereto,  or  any  other  applicable  internation- 
al laws  and  treaties,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  shall  direct  the  Service 
to  cease  broadcasting.  Television  broadcasts 
to  Cuba  shall  not  be  resumed  until  the  Fed- 
eral Conununications  Commission  finds  that 
the  Service  has  brought  its  broadcasting  op- 
eration into  full  compliance  with  interna- 
tional law,  and  that  the  violation  will  not 
recur. 

(g)  Monitoring  of  Interference.— The 
Federal  Communication^  Commission  shall 
continually  monitor  and  periodically  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress violations  of  International  law  arising 
out  of  television  broadcasting  to  Cuba  under 
this  section,  and.  Interference  to  domestic 
broadcast  licensees— 

(1)  from  the  operation  of  Cuban  television 
and  radio  stations:  and 

(2)  from  the  operations  of  the  television 
broadcasting  to  Cuba. 

(h)  Task  Force.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  estab- 
lish a  task  force  to  analyze  the  level  of  in- 
terference from  the  operation  of  Cuban  tel- 
evision and  radio  sUtions  experienced  by 
broadcasters  in  the  United  States  and  to 
seek  a  practical  political  and  technical  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

SBC  7M.  CUBA  TELEVISION  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION 
AGENCY. 

(a)  Television  Marti  Service.— The  Di- 
rector of  the  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency  shall  establish  within  the  Agency  a 
Television  Marti  Service  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Service").  The 
Service  shall  be  responsible  for  all  television 
broadcasts  to  Cuba  authorized  by  section 
703.  The  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  shall  appoint  a  head  of 
the  Service  who  shall  report  directly  to  the 
Director.  The  head  of  the  Service  shall 
employ  such  staff  as  the  head  of  the  Service 
may  need  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
Service.  The  Service  shall  be  administered 
separately  from  other  television  functions 
of  the  United  SUtes  Information  Agency. 

(b)  Use  of  Existing  United  States  Infor- 
MATioK  Agency  Faciuties.-To  assure  con- 


sistency of  presentation  and  efficiency  of 
operations  in  conducting  the  activities  au- 
thorized hereunder,  the  Service  shall  make 
maximum  feasible  utilization  of  Agency  fa- 
cilities and  management  support.  Including 
those  of  the  Radio  Marti  Program,  Voice  of 
America,  and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  Television  Service. 

(c)  Additional  Authorities.— The  Agency 
may  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  by 
means  of  grants,  leases,  or  contracts  (sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  appropriations)  or 
such  other  means  as  the  Agency  determines 
win  be  most  effective. 

SEC.   705.    AMENDMENTS   TO   THE    RADIO    BROAD- 
CASTING TO  CUBA  ACT. 

(a)  Section  5  of  the  Radio  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1465c)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows:  "Advisory  Board  for  Cuba  Broad- 
casting": 

(2)  by  amending  subsections  (a)  smd  (b)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  is  established  within  the  Office 
of  the  President  the  Advisory  Board  for 
Cuba  Broadcasting  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Board").  The  Board  shall 
consist  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  of  whom  not  more  than 
five  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  t>oard  to  serve  as  chairper- 
son. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  review  the  effective- 
ness of  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
Act  and  the  Television  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba  Act  and  shall  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Director  and  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Broadcasting  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  as  it  may 
consider  necessary.": 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

•(d)  The  head  of  the  Cuba  Service  and  the 
head  of  the  Television  Marti  Service  shall 
serve,  ex  officio,  as  members  of  the  Bosj^d.": 
and 

(4)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
by  striking  "The  ex  officio  member"  and  In- 
serting "The  ex  officio  members". 

(b)  References.— A  reference  in  any  provi- 
sion of  law  to  the  "Advisory  Board  for 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba"  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Advisory 
Board  for  Cuba  Broadcasting". 

(c)  Continued  Service  of  Members  of 
Board.— Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  for 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  as  in  existence 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
continue  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  to  which  each  such  member  was  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
for  Cuba  Broadcasting. 

(d)  Waiver.— Section  3  of  the  Radio 
Broadcasting  of  Cuba  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1465a) 
is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting 
before  the  comma  "and  notwithstanding  the 
llmiUtion  of  section  501  of  the  United 
SUtes  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
semination In  the  United  SUtes  of  informa- 
tion prepared  for  dissemination  abroad  to 
the  extent  such  dissemination  is  inadvert- 
ent". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  708.  ASSISTANCE  FROM  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES. 

Authority.— In  order  to  assist  the  United 
SUtes  Information  Agency  in  carrying  out 


the  provisions  of  this  part,  any  agency  or  In- 
strumenUlity  of  the  United  States  may  sell, 
loan,  lease,  or  grant  property  (including  In- 
terests therein)  and  may  perform  adminis- 
trative and  technical  support  and  services  at 
the  request  of  the  Agency. 

SEC.  707.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— In 
addition  to  Bunounts  under  section  210, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  United  SUtes  Information  Agency, 
$16,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  television 
broadcasting  to  C^iba  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part. 

(b)  Limitation.— 

(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  no  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
unless  the  President  determines  and  notifies 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  that  the 
test  of  television  broadcasting  to  Cuba  (as 
authorized  by  title  V  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1989  (Public  Law  100-459))  has  demon- 
strated television  broadcasting  to  Cuba  is 
feasible  and  will  not  interfere  with  the 
broadcasts  of  licensees.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  shall  furnish  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  congress  all 
interim  and  final  reports  and  other  appro- 
priate documenUtion  concerning  objection- 
able interference  from  television  broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba  to  domestic  television  licensees. 

(2)  Not  less  than  30  days  before  the  Presi- 
dent makes  the  determination  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  President  shsdl  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  which  includes  the 
findings  of  the  test  of  television  broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba. 

(c)  Availability.— Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  until  expended. 

SEC.  708.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  part— 

(a)  the  term  "licensee"  has  the  meaning 
provided  In  section  3(c)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934: 

(b)  the  term  "appropriate  committees  of 
Congress"  includes  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
TransporUtion:  and 

(c)  the  term  "Service"  means  the  Televi- 
sion Marti  Service  esUblished  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  7»».  sense  of  CONGRESS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Televi- 
sion Marti  Service  be  operated  in  such  a 
manner  so  as  not  to  Impact  adversely  the 
Cuban  American  community  in  the  United 
SUtes  In  terms  of  the  family  visits  or  the 
implementation  of  the  November  1987  U.S.- 
Cuba immigration  agreement:  the  prospects 
for  the  resumption  of  broadcast  interfer- 
ence talks  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Cuba;  and  the  prospects  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Cuba  in  areas 
such  as  narcotics  interdiction  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

TITLE  VIII— POUCY  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  801.  POLICY  ON  CAMBODIA. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that: 
(1)  the  Khmer  Rouge  was  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  over  one  million  Cambodians 
In  the  period  between  1975  and  1979: 
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(2)  the  massacre  of  the  Cambodian  people 
by  the  Khmer  Rouge  constitutes  a  crime 
acminst  humanity:  and 

(3)  any  role  for  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  a 
future  government  of  Cambodia  creates  a 
real  risk  of  a  return  to  the  Khmer  Rouge 
program  of  genocide  against  the  people  of 
Cambodia: 

(b)  Policy.— It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  not  to  support,  accept,  recog- 
nize, or  tolerate  any  political  arrangement 
in  Cambodia  which  includes  any  role  of  any 
kind  for  the  Khmer  Rouge  or  its  leaders. 

(c)  Prohibition  on  Assistance.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  Of  law.  no  as- 
sistance of  any  kind  shall  be  provided,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  any  Camtx>dian  mili- 
tary or  political  group,  party,  or  faction 
except  as  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  or  by  the  annual  Foreign 
Assistance  Authorization  legislation.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
assistance  of  any  kind  shall  be  provided  to 
the  Khmer  Rouge  or  to  any  Cambodian 
military  or  political  group,  party,  or  faction 
which  is  in  alliance,  coalition,  or  association 
with  the  Khmer  Rouge  or  where  such  as- 
sistance will  have  the  effect  of  promoting  or 
abetting  any  future  Cambodian  political  ar- 
rangement which  includes  the  Khmer 
Rouge  or  their  leaders. 

<d)  Exception  for  Humanitarian  Assist- 
ance,—This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
limiting  the  provision  of  food,  medicine,  or 
other  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Cam- 
bodian people. 

(e>  Punishment  for  Acts  or  Genocide.— 
The  President  is  directed  to  undertake  ap- 
propriate action  to  bring  to  justice  the  per- 
petrators of  Genocide  against  the  Cambodi- 
an people  in  accordance  with  international 
law.  including  the  Genocide  Convention. 

(f)  PoucY  ON  Chinese  and  Thai  Assist- 
AMCI  TO  the  Khmer  Rouge.— The  Congress 
finds  that  assistance  to  the  Khmer  Rouge 
by  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  fa- 
cilitated by  the  Government  of  Thailand, 
contributes  significantly  to  the  viability  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge  as  a  political  and  military 
force  in  Cambodia.  The  Congress  declares 
that  the  continuation  of  such  assistance 
could  harm  significantly  future  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
and  Thailand.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  re- 
quested to  communicate  the  policies  con- 
tained in  this  section  to  the  Governments  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  of  Thai- 
land. 

<g)  Ehactmxiit.— This  section  shall  take 
effect  on  enactment.* 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  steady  drumbeat  of 
news  on  the  environment  during  the 
past  2  years  has  developed  an  ominous 
tone.  Nearly  every  aspect  of  our 
globe's  health  has  been  shown  to  be 
on  a  serious  downward  trend,  or  worse 
than  expected.  In  the  United  States, 
we  pump  well  over  22  billion  [>ounds  of 
wastes  into  our  Nation's  air,  ground 
and  waters  every  year.  Productive  es- 
tuaries are  devastated  by  oilspills  of 
incredible  proportions.  Smog  is  a 
health  threat  to  millions  of  urban  resi- 
dents. Acid  rain  damages  entire  re- 
gions. 

On  the  global  level,  evidence  that 
man  Is  dramatically,  and  possibly  imal- 
terably.  changing  the  world's  climate 
is  gaining  in  credibility.  Scientists 
have  discovered  that  chloroflourocar- 
bons  [CFC's]  do  not  simply  disappear 
into  thin  air.  They  become  destructive 


particles  in  the  highest  reaches  of  our 
atmosphere.  Carbon  dioxide  released 
from  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  does 
not  harmlessly  dissipate.  It  increases 
in  concentrations  in  the  atmosphere  to 
the  point  that  massive  disruptions  in 
E^arth's  weather  patterns  are  possible. 

Changes  that  will  be  required  to 
slow  and  stabilize  the  presence  of  so- 
called  greenhouse  gases  reach  to  the 
most  basic  aspects  of  everyday  life  in 
the  industrialized  and  developing 
world.  It  does  not  mean  a  return  to 
the  stone  age;  that  is  an  argument  for 
those  who  do  not  want  to  face  up  to 
the  damage  we  are  causing.  It  does 
mean  a  new  look  at  actions  that  were 
thought  to  be  relatively  innocuous  a 
decade  ago.  such  as  the  use  of  styro- 
foam  cups,  how  our  automobile  air- 
conditioners  are  recharged,  or  even 
what  type  of  lightbulbs  we  use. 

The  characteristics  of  this  problem— 
the  long  lead  time  involved,  the 
ocean's  ability  to  store  carbon  dioxide 
only  to  release  it  years  later,  thereby 
disguising  the  extent  of  the  damage- 
represents  a  unique  situation  in  which 
we  must  drop  the  preference  for  clear 
and  indisputable  evidence.  We  must 
act  on  the  preponderjuice  of  proof 
that  is  developing.  It  will  require  polit- 
ical leaders  of  all  stripes  to  take  the 
most  imusual  step  of  taking  serious  ac- 
count of  consequences  on  a  time  hori- 
zon beyond  the  next  election. 

The  potential  effects  of  a  rise  in  the 
Earth's  temperature  has  elevated  envi- 
ronmental concerns  to  a  level  unseen 
before.  At  a  hearing  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  last  month, 
George  Kennan  pointed  to  the  grow- 
ing international  environment  crisis  as 
an  equal  to  the  threat  posed  by  the 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Ambas- 
sador Kennan  stated: 

CTlhe  general  lesson  of  what  [scientist] 
are  telling  us  is  that  we  have  a  much  short- 
er time  than  we  think  to  put  things  to 
rights  on  this  planet  if  our  decendants  are 
going  to  have  any  sort  of  civilized  life  in  it 
.  .  .We  are  going  to  have  to  take  the  leader- 
ship. There  is  no  other  country  that  could 
do  it  as  we  could  it  in  bringing  .  .  .  the 
whole  international  community  together  in 
a  far-reaching  attack  on  this  problem  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  environment  of  the 
planet  for  the  sustaining  of  human  life. 

As  Ambassador  Kennan  went  on  to 
state,  there  is  a  unexpected  degree  of 
recognition  of  this  problem,  an  ex- 
traordinary achnowledgement  that 
the  risks  are  monumental.  This  is  a 
mandate  for  action  that  we  can  build 
on.  The  wider  the  recognition  of  the 
threat  global  warming  poses,  the 
harder  it  will  be  for  coimtries  to  sit  on 
the  sidelines.  It  is  almost  a  valuable  at- 
tribute of  global  warming  that  it  cuts 
both  ways— none  escape  blame  for  its 
cause  and  none  escape  it  effects. 

Mr.  President,  as  with  any  threat 
that  has  yet  to  manifest  itself,  there 
are  those  who  lu-ge  delay.  Several  ar- 
guments have  been  raised  in  support 
of  this  course  of  inaction.  Everyone 


can  claim  that  they  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  problem.  Even  the  United 
States,  the  world's  largest  emitter  of 
greenhouse  gases,  could  make  this 
claim  based  on  our  roughly  25  percent 
share  of  the  problem. 

But  the  fact  that  none  of  us  can  be 
fingered  as  the  sole  culprit  does  not 
mean  we  are  all  innocent,  it  means  we 
are  all  responsible.  It  means  each 
nation  of  the  world  must  look  to  its 
own  activities  that  contribute  to  this 
international  problem  and  act  appro- 
priately. 

For  the  United  States,  it  means  we 
must  cut  our  carbon  dioxide  emission, 
our  CFC  emissions,  our  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions.  For  Europe  it  may  mean 
much  of  the  same.  For  developing 
countries,  it  means  a  review  of  their 
logging  or  agricultural  policies,  and 
finding  a  new  path  of  economic 
growth. 

But  for  no  one  does  it  mean  a  retreat 
of  standards  of  living,  unless  we  move 
on  this  problem  without  thinking.  The 
suggestions  that  the  environment  has 
to  be  abused  for  development  to  move 
forward  must  be  rejected.  Indeed,  the 
record  too  often  shows  that  destruc- 
tion of  the  environment  is  the  surest 
way  to  undermine  long-term  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  second  ar- 
giiment  which,  in  effect,  puts  off 
action  on  global  wanning.  The  asser- 
tion that  we  cannot  help  other  coun- 
tries prevent  their  environmental  dis- 
asters imtil  we  have  addressed  all  of 
ours.  I  find  this  notion  to  be  a  danger- 
ous excuse  for  other  countries  to  resist 
action. 

We  do  not  have  a  perfectly  operat- 
ing economy,  our  hands  are  not  com- 
pletely clean,  but  it  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  the  realization  has  grown  of 
how  dirty  they  are.  Other  countries 
are  looking  at  their  own.  The  human 
race  cannot  allow  the  question  of  who 
has  the  dirtier  hands  to  obscure  the 
issue  that  we  all  need  to  wash  up. 

That  is  why  I  rise  to  state  my  strong 
support  for  the  global  warming  provi- 
sions of  the  international  environment 
title  of  the  State  Department  reau- 
thorization bill  Chairman  P»ell  is  in- 
troducing today.  Senator  Logar,  Sena- 
tor Pell,  and  I  have  all  worked  to  de- 
velop the  details  of  the  provisions  and 
to  incorporate  them  into  this  bill. 
They  will  provide  immediate  resources 
to  an  innovative  approach  to  encour- 
aging environmental  projects  and  pro- 
grams in  developing  countries. 

The  program  provides  support  for 
so-called  debt-for-nature  swaps. 
Through  these  swaps,  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations  [NGO's]  have  pur- 
chased commercial  debt  of  a  develop- 
ing country  at  a  steep  discount  to  its 
face  value.  The  NGO's  have  then  ex- 
changed that  debt  for  a  commitment 
of  funds  and  resources  by  the  host 
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government  in  support  of  a  defined  en- 
vironmental project. 

Thomas  Lovejoy  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  Is  considered  the  father  of 
this  idea,  a  tremendous  mechanism  to 
mxiltiply  the  value  of  each  dollar  in- 
vested in  an  environmental  project.  A 
number  of  these  exchanges  have  been 
completed,  including  swaps  in  Ecua- 
dor. Costa  Rica,  the  Philippines,  and 
Bolivia.  There  are  dozens  of  other 
countries  that  would  benefit  from 
swaps  of  this  kind.  It  is  our  intention 
to  offer  an  amendment  in  committee 
to  provide  an  authorization  of  up  to 
$50  million  for  this  program. 

The  program  also  urges  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  increase  consideration 
of  envlroiunental  effects  of  develop- 
ment projects  among  all  nation's  for- 
eign assistance  programs.  The  institu- 
tion is  in  place  to  do  this:  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Council  [DACl  of  the 
Organization  of  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development. 

Through  the  DAC.  all  the  world's 
major  donors  meet  to  discuss  their 
strategies  and  experiences  with  devel- 
opment assistance.  As  debt-for-nature 
exchanges  multiply  the  value  of  the 
dollar  invested  In  the  swap,  so  coordi- 
nation of  bilateral  assistance  programs 
can  dramatically  Increase  the  re- 
sources brought  to  bear  on  environ- 
mental    problems     throughout     the 

world. 

Third,  the  program  urges  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  begin  the  groundwork 
on  establishing  an  international  insti- 
tution to  facilitate  debt-for-nature 
swaps.  The  institution  envisioned 
would  expand  the  debt-for-nature  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
started  in  the  first  section  of  the  title. 
Fourth,  the  program  allows  develop- 
ing countries  to  use  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  agricultural  conunodities 
for  conservation  or  environmental 
projects.  As  with  title  III  of  the  Food 
for  Peace  Program,  sale  proceeds 
which  are  used  for  approval  environ- 
mental projects  can  be  considered 
grants  by  the  Administrator. 

Finally,  the  program  calls  for  a  re- 
opening of  the  Montreal  Protocol  to 
accelerate  the  phaseout  of  CFCs  and 
other  chemicals  that  deplete  the 
ozone.  This  Is  a  step  that  the  science 
has  rapidly  demonstrated  is  needed. 

The  problem  puts  United  States 
leadership  to  work  In  the  International 
arena  on  global  warming,  for  next 
year  and  the  years  ahead.  It  also  at- 
tempts to  address  the  full  range  of 
issues  related  to  buUdlng  a  solid  base 
of  support  In  all  countries  In  support 
of  global  warming. 

The  commitment,  support  and  par- 
ticipation by  local  groups  in  any  envi- 
ronmental project  is  crucial  to  its  suc- 
cess over  the  long  term.  Decisions  Im- 
posed from  outside  are  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. Funds  raised  through  debt-for- 
nature  swaps  can  be  used  to  provide 
on-going  support  for  the  local  compo- 


nent of  the  project.  Sale  proceeds 
raised  through  the  Public  Law  480 
Program  can  be  used  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  local  environmental 
projects  on  a  scale  too  small  to  be  sup- 
ported through  a  debt-for-nature 
swap. 

The  coordination  of  bilateral  assist- 
ance programs  expands  support  for 
small-scale  projects  and  assures  that 
our  efforts  are  not  undermined  by 
those  of  another  country.  Establish- 
ment of  a  multilateral  institution  will 
expand  the  possibilities  for  wider  use 
of  debt-for-nature  swaps. 

Mr.  President,  the  five-part  program 
we  have  called  for  will  place  solid  re- 
sources behind  United  States  efforts 
for  action  on  global  warming.  The  con- 
clusion Is  Inescapable  that  this  is  a 
problem  we  recognized  late  in  Its  de- 
velopment. No  action  we  can  take  now 
will  release  our  planet  from  tempera- 
ture increases  and  global  changes  of 
our  own  making.  Our  responsibility  is 
to  minimize  the  damage  that  we  leave 
for  our  children. 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  LlEBERMAN): 

S.  930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Construction, 
Safety,  Health,  and  Education  within 
OSHA,  to  improve  Inspections,  investi- 
gations, reporting,  and  recordkeeping 
in  the  construction  industry,  to  re- 
quire certain  construction  contractors 
to  establish  construction  safety  and 
health  programs  and  onslte  plans  and 
appoint  construction  safety  specialists 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY,  HEALTH.  AND 
EDUCATION  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league from  Cormecticut,  Senator  Lie- 
BERMAN,  to  introduce  the  Construction 
Safety.  Health,  and  Education  Im- 
provement Act  of  1989. 

Nineteen  years  ago.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  to  protect  the  Nation's 
workers  from  hazards  in  the  work- 
place. That  legislation  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  Federal  Involvement  In  as- 
suring safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions for  men  and  women  in  the  cori- 
structlon.  manufacturing,  and  mari- 
time industries. 

In  April  1988.  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  held  3 
days  of  oversight  hearings  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  in  carrying 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  the  act. 
Among  other  things,  those  hearings 
revealed  significant  problems  with 
OSHA's  record  In  promulgating  new 
health  and  safety  standards,  and 
strengthening  existing  standards. 

Subsequently,  on  April  26,  1988,  I 
chaired  a  Labor  Committee   hearing 


which  focused  on  OSHA  and  the  con- 
struction Industry  In  the  context  of 
the  L'Ambiance  Plaza  building  col- 
lapse In  Bridgeport,  CT  on  April  23, 
1987. 

National  tragedies,  such  as  the 
L'Ambiance  Plaza  disaster  which 
killed  28  workers  and  seriously  Injured 
12  others,  draw  public  attention  to  the 
situation  facing  construction  workers. 
However,  those  in  the  industry  are 
constantly  reminded  of  the  unsafe 
working  conditions  by  the  dally  occur- 
rence of  accidents.  Injuries,  and  deaths 
on  construction  sites. 

Since  1959,  there  never  has  been 
fewer  than  2,100  deaths  per  year  in 
the  construction  industry  with  an  av- 
erage of  2,500  per  year.  On  the  aver- 
age of  every  2  hours,  three  construc- 
tion workers  are  electrocuted,  buried 
alive,  crushed  or  fall  to  their  death  in 
the  United  States. 

We  all  know  that  construction  Is  a 
dangerous  Industry.  However,  there 
can  be  no  dispute  that  the  current 
record  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  In  the  construction  industry  is 
horrendous.  The  number  of  accidents. 
Injuries,  and  deaths  is  appalling  and 
should  be  of  concern  to  every  person 
in  this  Nation. 

What  is  so  disturbing  about  the 
present  situation  is  that  it  exists  not- 
withstanding Congress'  recognition  19 
years  ago  of  the  need  for  safety  and 
health  legislation  In  the  construction 
Industry. 

While  blame  for  the  present  sad 
state  of  affairs  should  not  be  placed 
wholly  on  OSHA,  it  is  clear  that  there 
are  numerous  deficiencies  In  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  and  in 
OSHA's  administration  of  the  act. 
Clearly,  we  need  more  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  existing  law  by  OSHA. 
and  stronger  standards  governing  the 
construction  industry  and  the  Federal 
oversight  role  with  respect  to  that  in- 
dustry. 

The  Federal  Government  must  do 
all  that  it  can  to  ensure  that  all  con- 
struction workers,  indeed  all  workers, 
are  guaranteed  the  basic  human  right 
to  a  safe  and  healthful  workplace.  The 
current  legislative  and  regulatory 
scheme  is  not  working  and  therefore, 
we  In  Congress  must  develop  new  ini- 
tiatives for  improvement  In  worker 
safety  and  health. 

The  Construction  Safety,  Health, 
and  Education  Improvement  Act  of 
1989,  is  such  an  initiative.  It  will  Im- 
prove OSHA's  ability  to  assure  safe 
and  healthful  workplaces  for  working 
men  and  women  in  the  construction 
industry,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  summary  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  930 

Be  t^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  aatevMed, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLK:  TABLE  Of  (X)NTENT8. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
■s  the  "Construction  Safety,  Health,  and 
Education  Improvement  Act  of  1989". 

(b)  Tablc  of  CoHTBifTS.— The  Uble  of  con- 
tents Is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  Uble  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  References  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

Sec.  4.  Office  of  Construction.  Safety. 
Health,  and  Education. 

Sec.  5.  Inspections,  investigations,  report- 
ing, and  recordkeeping. 

Sec.  6.  Construction  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  7.  Onslte  construction  safety  and 
health  plans. 

8.  Construction  safety  specialists. 

9.  Construction    Safety     and    Health 

Training  Academy. 
Sec.  10.  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health. 
11.  Penalties. 

13.  Advisory  Committee  on  Construc- 
tion Safety  and  Health. 
Sec.  13.  Budget  contents. 
Sec.  14.  Effective  dates. 

SK.  t.  REFERENCES  TO  THE  OCCVFATIONAL 
SATETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT  OP  ltT«. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  t>e  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  se<j.). 

SEC.  J.  DEFINmONS. 

Section  3  (29  n.S.C.  652)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  inserting  after 
"employees"  the  following:  "(including  a 
self-employed  contractor  in  the  construction 
industry)"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  inserting  after 
'before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "(including  a  self-employed  con- 
tractor in  the  construction  industry,  at  such 
times  as  the  contractor  personally  performs 
construction  work)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(15)  The  term  Academy'  means  the  Con- 
struction Safety  and  Health  Training  Acad- 
emy established  under  section  38. 

"(16)  The  term  Advisory  Committee  on 
Construction  Safety  and  Health'  means  the 
Advisory  Committee  established  under  sec- 
tion 107(e)  of  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C.  333(e)). 

'(17)  The  term  construction  contractor' 
means  a  person  (including  a  prime  contrac- 
tor, general  contractor,  or  subcontractor) 
who  enters  into  a  contract  with  a  construc- 
tion owner  for  the  performance  of  construc- 
tion work. 

"(18)  The  term  construction  owner' 
means  a  person  who— 

"(A)  owns,  leases,  or  has  effective  control 
of- 

"(1)  real  property,  with  or  without  im- 
provements: or 

"(ii)  a  structure  or  other  improvement  on 
real  property:  and 


"(B)  performs,  or  intends  to  perform,  con- 
struction work  on  such  property  or  improve- 
ment. 

"(19)  The  term  'construction  safety  spe- 
cialist' means— 

"(A)  an  individual  who  is  hired  and  re- 
tained, and  performs  the  duties  required, 
under  section  37;  or 

"(B)  in  any  case  in  which  such  individual 
is  not  appointed  pursuant  to  section  34(d), 
an  employee  designated  by  a  construction 
contractor  to  perform  such  duties. 

"(20)  The  term  construction  work'  means 
work  for  construction,  alteration,  or  repair, 
or  any  combination  thereof,  including  paint- 
ing and  decorating.  Such  term  shall  include 
such  work  performed  under  a  contract  be- 
tween an  employer  and  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

"(21)  The  term  'construction  worksite' 
means  a  site  where  construction  work  is  per- 
formed. 

"(22)  The  term  'serious  injury'  means  any 
injury  or  illness  that  results  in— 

"(A)  the  permanent  removal  of  a  part  of 
the  body; 

"(B)  a  part  of  the  body  being  rendered 
functionally  useless;  or 

"(C)  a  substantial  reduction  of  a  bodily 
function  or  efficiency,  on  or  off  the  Job.". 

SEC.     4.     OFFICE     OF     CONSTRUCTION.     SAFETY. 
HEALTH.  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Act  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

-SEC.    U.    OFFICE    OF    CONSTRUCTION,    SAFETY. 
HEALTH,  AND  EDUCATION. 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration an  Office  of  Construction, 
Safety,  Health,  and  Eklucation  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Office") 
to  ensure  safe  and  healthy  working  condi- 
tions in  the  performance  of  construction 
work. 

"(b)  Duties.— The  Office  shall— 

"(1)  carry  out  the  powers,  duties,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  that  relate  to  safety  and  health  in  the 
performance  of  construction  work,  including 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  pre- 
scribed under  subsections  (h)  through  (k)  of 
section  8  and  sections  35  through  38; 

"(2)  develop  mandatory  criteria  for  con- 
struction safety  and  health  programs  estab- 
lished under  section  35  and  onsite  construc- 
tion safety  and  health  plans  established 
under  section  36; 

"(3)  assume  control  of  a  construction  site 
following  an  accident  that  results  in  a  fatali- 
ty to- 

"(A)  prevent  the  destruction  of  any  evi- 
dence that  would  assist  in  the  investigation 
of  the  accident;  and 

"(B)  oversee  rescue  operations  conducted 
in  response  to  the  accident; 

"(4)  assist  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Construction  Safety  and  Health  in  the  de- 
velopment of  training  courses  and  curricu- 
lum for  certification  of  construction  safety 
specialists  and  in  the  training  and  testing 
program  of  the  Academy; 

"(5)  consult  with  and  advise  employers, 
employees,  and  labor  organizations  as  to  ef- 
fective means  of  preventing  occupational  in- 
juries and  illnesses  in  construction  work  and 
ensure  equal  access  to  such  consultative 
services; 

"(6)  increase  awareness  of  construction 
site  safety  through  education,  training,  and 
outreach  programs; 

"(7)  provide  technical  experts  who  can 
assist  construction  contractors  with  specific 
technical  inquiries;  and 


"(8)  carry  out  such  other  duties  as  are  as- 
signed to  the  Office  by  law. 

"(C)  PEXSOtrifEL. 

"(1)  Director.— The  Office  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, who  shall  be  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  the  Office  prescribed 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Employees.— The  Director  shall— 

"(A)  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section;  and 

"(B)  prescribe  the  powers,  duties,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  all  officers  and  employees 
engaged  in  carrying  out  this  section. 

'"(3)  Additional  inspectors.— Subject  to 
appropriations,  the  Secretary  shall  employ 
such  additional  in5[>ectors  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Office  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (b).  Such  inspec- 
tors shall  be  in  addition  to  inspectors  em- 
ployed under  this  Act  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section, 

"'(4)  Small  business  uaison.— The  Direc- 
tor shall  designate  an  employee  of  the 
Office  to  serve  as  a  small  business  liaison. 
The  liaison  shall  be  responsible  for  provid- 
ing assistance  for  complying  with  new  and 
existing  standards  established  under  this 
Act  for  the  performance  of  construction 
work  (in  the  form  of  manuals,  videos,  and 
audiotapes  and  other  outreach  programs)  to 
trade  associations  and  other  small  business- 
es. 

"(d)  Exemptions.— 

"'(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  issue 
regulations  that  provide  an  exemption  from 
the  requirements  of  section  35.  36,  or  37,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  certain  types  of  con- 
struction projects,  operations,  or  construc- 
tion contractors,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  a  requirement  is  not  feasible  for  such 
type  of  project,  operation,  or  contractor  and 
will  not  promote  a  significant  increase  in 
employee  safety  and  health. 

"(2)  Pr<x:edure.— In  issuing  such  regula- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall— 

'"(A)  condition  the  exemption  on  compli- 
ance with  alternative  requirements  that  are 
feasible  for  such  project,  operation,  or  con- 
tractor and  are  capable  of  promoting  em- 
ployee safety  and  health; 

""(B)  base  the  exemption  on  written  infor- 
mation submitted  to  the  Secretary; 

"(C)  publish  notice  of  the  exemption  in 
the  Federal  Register;  and 

"(D)  provide  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment  and  response  to  such  submitted  in- 
formation.". 

SEC.   S.    INSPECTIONS.    INVESTIGATIONS.   REPORT- 
ING. AND  RECORDKEEPING. 

Section  8  (29  U.S.C.  657)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(h)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an 
effective  and  fair  system  for  construction 
worksite  inspections. 

"(2)  In  establishing  such  system,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  construction  worksite 
inspection  priorities  intended  to  ensure  that 
resources  for  enforcement  are  concentrated 
on  construction  worksites  and  operations 
having  a  high  potential  for  fatalities  or  seri- 
ous injuries  and  illnesses. 

"(3)  In  establishing  such  priorities,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  weight  to  the 
record  of  the  compliance  of— 

"(A)  an  employer  with  standards  estab- 
lished under  this  Act  and  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  (40 
U.S.C.  327  et  seq.);  and 
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"(B)  a  construction  owner  and  an  employ- 
er with  this  Act,  Including  compliance  with 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  requirements 
of  this  Act. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  inspect  on  a  pri- 
ority basis  construction  projects  of  construc- 
tion owners  and  construction  worksites  of 
employers  having  a  liigher  than  average  in- 
cident frequency  or  severity  rate  of  injuries 
or  Illnesses  for  the  specific  type  of  construc- 
tion operation  Involved. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  use  reports  and 
notices  filed  under  subsections  (j)  and  (k)  to 
develop  the  system  of  prioritized  Inspections 
required  under  this  subsection. 

"(6)  The  inspection  priority  system  re- 
quired under  this  subsection  shall  not  have 
the  effect  of  limiting— 

"(A)  inspections  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  complaints  by  employ- 
ees or  employee  representatives  or  com- 
plaints of  imminent  dangers;  or 

"(B)  inspections  intended  as  a  foUowup  to 
prior  enforcement  actions  or  proceedings. 

"(7)  No  construction  owner  or  employer 
engaged  In  construction  work  shall  be— 

"(A)  excluded  by  the  Secretary  from  in- 
spections conducted  under  this  subsection; 

or 

"(B)  advised  directly  or  Indirectly  as  to 
the  stotus  of  the  owner  or  employer  or 
placement  on  the  inspection  priority  system 
required  under  this  subsection. 

"(8)  No  advance  notice  of  an  inspection 
conducted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
provided  to  any  person. 

"(1X1)  Each  construction  contractor  shall 
maintain  accurate  records  concerning  acci- 
dents and  injuries  at  a  construction  work- 
site. 

"(2)  The  records  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  specify— 

"(A)  the  name,  business  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  construction  owner; 

"(B)  the  location  of  the  construction 
worksite; 

"(C)  the  name,  business  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  employer  whose  em- 
ployee or  employees  were  killed  or  injured 
or  could  have  been  killed  or  Injured  by  the 
incident: 

"(D)  the  name  and  business  address  of  the 
project  contractor  or  pertinent  general  con- 
tractor at  the  construction  worksite; 
"(B)  the  date  and  time  of  the  incident; 
"(P)  the  type  of  incident  (such  as  whether 
the  Incident  involved  a  fire,  explosion,  or 
buUding  collapse ); 

"(G)  the  number  and  nature  of  fatalities 
or  injuries  resulting  from  the  incident: 

"(H)  the  number  of  persons  hospitalized 
as  a  result  of  the  incident: 

"(I)  the  number  of  persons  unaccounted 
for  at  the  time  the  report  is  made;  and 

"(J)  the  Identity  and  maUing  address  of 
the  construction  safety  specialist  responsi- 
ble for  Investigating  the  incident. 

"(3)  Such  information  shall  be  available 
for  any  Inspection  conducted  under  this  Act. 
"(4)  Any  construction  contractor  who  falls 
to  mainUin  the  information  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  assessed  a  civil  pen- 
alty In  an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the 
c^p  fvtAry  • 

"(j)(l)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  an  employer  shall  report  to 
the  appropriate  regional  office  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration 
by  telephone  or  telegraph  (not  later  than  24 
hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  Incident) 
any  incident  involving  construction  work 
that  results  in— 
"(A)  a  serious  injury; 
"i^)  a  fatality; 


"(C)  a  structural  failure  that  leads  to  the 
collapse  of  a  place  of  employment;  or 

"(D)  a  potential  collapse  of  a  place  of  em- 
ployment. 

"(2)  The  employer  shall  submit  a  foUowup 
written  report  to  the  regional  office  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  a  report  is  made  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Each  report  required  under  this  sub- 
section shall  specify— 

"(A)  the  name,  business  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  construction  owner  of 
the  project; 
"(B)  the  location  of  the  project; 
"(C)  the  name,  business  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  employer  or  employ- 
ers   whose    employee    or    employees    were 
killed  or  seriously  injured; 
"(D)  the  date  and  time  of  the  occurrence; 
"(E)  the  nature  of  the  occurrence; 
"(P)  the  number  of  fatalities  and  serious 
Injuries: 
"(G)  the  number  of  persons  hospitalized; 
"(H)  the  number  of  persons  unaccounted 
for  at  the  time  the  report  Is  made;  and 

"(I)  the  name,  business  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  construction  safety 
specialist  submitting  the  report. 

'(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  In- 
spection of  the  construction  worksite,  or  the 
pertinent  area  of  the  site,  to  Investigate  all 
reports  of  Incidents  described  In  paragraph 
(1),  as  well  as  reports  of  those  categories  of 
serious  Injuries  as  the  Secretary,  by  regula- 
tion, prescribes. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  be  granted  access 
to  the  site. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  In- 
spection as  soon  as  practicable,  but  no  later 
than  24  hours,  after  receipt  of  a  construc- 
tion safety  report  under  paragraph  (1), 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  condi- 
tions at  the  site  would  make  an  inspection 
dangerous. 

"(5)  The  construction  contractor  shall 
take  appropriate  measures  (as  defined  In 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary)  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  any  evidence  that 
would  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  occurrence. 

"(6)(A)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
make  public  a  narrative  description  of  the 
occurrence. 

"(B)  Such  description  shall  Include  a 
statement  of  all  of  the  Items  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3)  and  shall  contain  appropriate 
recommendations  for  the  prevention  of  a 
similar  occurrence  in  the  future. 

"(C)  A  copy  of  such  description  shall  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary  to  the  construc- 
tion contractor  or  the  construction  safety 
specialist  and  shall  be  made  available  to  em- 
ployees and  their  representatives. 

"(k)(l)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  prior  to  the  commencement  of  construc- 
tion work  on  a  construction  project,  the  con- 
struction safety  specialist  shall  provide  to 
the  Secretary  notice  in  writing  that  pro- 
vides— 
"(A)  a  description  of  the  project; 
"(B)  the  name,  principal  business  address, 
and  telephone  number  of— 
"(l)  the  construction  owner, 
"(11)  the  project  construction  safety  sj>e- 
clallst;  and 
"(111)  the  prime  and  general  contractors. 
"(C)  the  total  number  of  other  employers 
who  the  specialist  estimates  will  be  engaged 
on  the  project; 

"(D)  the  municipal  address  of  the  project 
or  Its  location  with  respect  to  the  nearest 
public  highway; 
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"(E)  the  date  construction  work  will  com- 
mence and  the  anticipated  duration  of  such 
work; 

"(P)  the  estimated  total  costs  of  the 
project  for  labor  and  material.  Including 
labor  and  material  for  work  performed  by 
subcontractors;  and 

"(G)  the  expected  number  of  employees  to 
be  employed  on  such  project  at— 

"(1)  the  commencement  of  construction 
work; 

"(ID  the  time  when  the  peak  number  of 
employees  Is  expected  to  be  employed;  and 
"(ill)  the  conclusion  of  construction  work. 
"(2)  If  It  Is  necessary  to  perform  construc- 
tion work  on  a  project  Immediately  In  order 
to  prevent  Injury  to  persons,  such  work  may 
be  commenced  without  complying  with 
paragraph  ( 1 ),  except  that.  In  any  such  case, 
the  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Secretary  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  construction 
work  on  the  project  commences. 

"(3)(A)  At  the  completion  of  a  construc- 
tion project  or  at  Intervals  of  1-year  dura- 
tion of  a  project,  whichever  occurs  earlier, 
the  construction  safety  specialist  for  the 
project  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
report  of  all  fatalities  and  serious  Injuries 
and  Illnesses  suffered  by  employees,  and  of 
all  structural  failures  that  occurred,  on  the 
project.  If  there  have  been  no  fatalities  or 
serious  injuries  or  Illnesses,  or  structural 
failures,  on  the  project,  the  report  shall  so 
state. 
"(B)  The  report  shall  provide— 
"(1)  the  name,  business  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  construction  owner, 
construction  safety  specialist,  and  each  em- 
ployer who  was  engaged  on  the  project: 

"(ID  the  name  of  each  employer  whose 
employee  or  employees  suffered  death,  seri- 
ous Injury,  or  Illness: 

"(111)  a  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  performed  by  such  employer  on  the 
project; 

"(iv)  a  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  performed  by  each  employee  at  the 
time  the  employee  suffered  death  or  serious 
Injury  or  Illness;  and 
"(V)  the  date  of  each  such  occurrence. 
"(4)  The  Secretary  shall— 
"(A)  Issue  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  prepare  and  make  available  standard 
forms  to  be  used  for  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection.". 

SEC  S.  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

The  Act  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.)  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  4  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.    J5.    CONSTRUCTION    SAFETY    AND    HEALTH 
PRCXIRAMS. 

"(a)  Requirement.— Except  as  provided  in 
section  34(d),  a  construction  contractor 
shall  establish  a  written  safety  and  health 
program  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'program')  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

"(b)  Manager.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  assignment  of  a  construction 
safety  specialist  or  other  employee  of  the 
contractor  who  is  responsible  for  general 
management  of  the  program. 

"(2)  Duties.— The  responsibilities  and  au- 
thorities of  such  employee  shall  be  specified 
In  writing  as  part  of  the  safety  program. 

"(c)  General  Safety  and  Health  Train- 
ing.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  ensuring  that  all  supervisory  per- 
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■onnel  and  all  employees  of  the  contractor 
engaged  in  construction  work  on  the  project 
shall  receive,  or  have  received  within  the 
immediately  preceding  12-month  period, 
general  saXety  and  health  training  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Construction  Safety  and  Health. 

•■(2)      COWSTRUCnON      WORKSITB      INSTRUC- 

Tiow.— The  construction  worksite  Instruc- 
tion required  under  subsection  (g)  may  be 
counted  toward  fulfillment  of  the  minimum 
training  requirements  prescribed  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  Dbmonstiiatioi*  or  compliawce.— The 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  procedure  under 
which  a  contractor  will  be  able  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Secretary  that  the  employees 
of  the  contractor  have  fulfilled  the  training 
requirements  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1). 

"(4)  RBCOUDKCzriNC— The  Secretary  shall 
require  a  contractor  to  maintain  current 
records  showing  the  amount  of  training  and 
instruction  received  by  each  employee  and 
supervisor,  and  the  subjects  in  which  such 
training  and  instruction  have  been  received, 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  and  subsection 

<g)- 

"(d)  iMSPECTioHs.— The  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  regular  safety  inspections  of  the 
construction  worksite  by  the  contractor,  and 
for  emergency  and  special  Inspections  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

"(e)  Reportihg— The  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  reporting  of  fatalities,  serious 
injuries,  and  other  injuries  and  illnesses,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
this  Act  and  other  applicable  laws,  stand- 
ards, and  regulations. 

"(f)  Emergency  Evacuatioh  Plahs.— The 
program  shall  provide  for  an  emergency 
evacuation  plan,  including  the  location  of 
first-aid  facilities  and  the  routes  of  exiting 
from  areas  during  emergencies. 

"(g)      CONSTRUCTIOH      WORKSITE      ImSTRUC- 

TioH.— The  program  shall  provide  for  the  in- 
struction of  employees  in— 

"(1)  the  recognition  and  avoidance  of 
unsafe  and  unhealthy  conditions: 

"(2)  the  standards  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  work  activities  of  each  employ- 
ee: 

"(3)  use  of  construction  worksite  equip- 
ment and  required  personal  protective 
equipment:  and 

"(4)  the  handling  and  use  of  poisons,  caus- 
tics, flammable  liquids,  gases,  and  other 
toxic  or  harmful  substances. 

"(h)  Mathual  SArmr  Data  Sheets.— The 
program  shall  provide  for— 

"(1)  obtaining  material  safety  data  sheets 
from  manufacturers,  distributors,  and  other 
suppliers  of  chemicals  and  other  hazardous 
materials  that  the  contractor  shall  use  on 
the  project:  and 

"(2)  making  available  those  sheets  to  their 
own  employees  and  to  employers  of  other 
employees  who  may  be  exposed. 

"(i)  Copies.- The  program  shall  provide 
for  making  available  to  all  employees  and 
employee  representatives,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  construction  work  for  that 
contractor,  copies  of  the  program. 

"(J)  Meetincs.— The  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  regular  safety  and  health  construc- 
tion worksite  meetings  to  be  conducted  with 
employees  to  review  and  update  the  pro- 
gram. 

"(k)  Notices.— The  program  shall  provide 
for  the  placement  of  a  notice,  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary,  in  a  conspicuous 
place  or  places  where  notices  to  employees 
are  customarily  posted— 


"(1)  informing  employees  that  a  program 
exists  on  the  construction  worksite:  and 

"(2)  identifying  the  name  and  location  of 
the  employee  of  the  contractor  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  general  management  of  the 
program  under  subsection  (b). 

"(1)  Evaluations  and  Analyses.— 

"(1>  In  general.— The  program  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  procedure  under  which  an  em- 
ployee or  employee  representative  may  re- 
quest the  contractor  to  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion of  a  perceived  hazardous  condition  or 
an  analysis  of  a  perceived  harmful  material 
or  substance  on  a  construction  worksite. 

"(2)  Construction  safety  PROfEssioNAL.- 
Hazardous  condition  evaluations  and  sub- 
stance analyses  shall  be  conducted  for  the 
contractor  under  paragraph  (1)  by  an  indi- 
vidual who.  by  possession  of  a  recognized 
degree,  certificate,  or  professional  standing, 
and  who  by  extensive  knowledge,  training, 
and  experience,  has  successfully  demon- 
strated the  ability  of  the  individual  to  solve 
or  resolve  problems  relating  to  worker 
safety  and  health  involving  construction 
work. 

"(3)  Written  report.— A  written  report  of 
such  an  evaluation  and  analysis  shall  be 
provided  immediately  to  the  construction 
safety  specialist  and  the  employee  who  re- 
quested the  evaluation  or  analysis. 

"(4)  Denial.— If  the  contractor  denies  a 
request  to  conduct  an  evaluation  or  analysis 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  denial  and  the  spe- 
cific reasons  for  the  denial  shall  be  reduced 
to  writing  and  provided  immediately  to  the 
construction  safety  specialist,  the  employee 
who  requested  the  evaluation  or  analysis, 
and  any  employee  representative  of  the  em- 
ployee.". 

SEC.  7.  ONSITE  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  PLANS. 

The  Act  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.)  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  6  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC.  M.  ONSITE  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  PLANS. 

"(a)  Requirement.- Except  as  provided  in 
section  34(d),  a  construction  contractor 
shall  develop  and  maintain  an  onsite  project 
safety  and  health  plan  for  each  construc- 
tion project  that— 

"(1)  Includes  a  construction  process  plan 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b): 

"(2)  includes  a  hazard  analysis  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c>:  and 

"(3)  meets  the  other  requirements  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (d). 

"(b)  Construction  Process  Plan.— The 
construction  process  plan  required  under 
subsection  (a)  shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  construction  pr(x;ess  to 
be  used,  including  specific  references  to  crit- 
ical points  and  conditions  in  the  process 
that  require  special  attention: 

"(2)  identify  the  means  that  will  be  used 
to  ensure  the  structural  stability  of  all 
buildings,  structures,  and  excavations 
during  the  process: 

"(3)  contain  a  list  of  all  inspections  and 
tests  required  (including  a  schedule  for  such 
inspections  and  tests)  and  the  criteria  estab- 
lished for  continuation  of  construction 
based  on  the  inspection  and  test  results:  and 

"(4)  make  appropriate  references  to  the 
hazard  analysis  prepared  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c). 

"(c)  Hazard  Analysis.— The  hazard  analy- 
sis required  under  subsection  (a)  shall— 

"(1)  identify  any  possibilities  for  major 
safety   failures  of  the  project  that  could 


occur  throughout  the  construction  process: 
and 

"(2)  provide  instructions  for  the  preven- 
tion of  hazards  throughout  the  construction 
process. 

"(d)  Other  Requirements.- The  plan  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  shall— 

"(1)  protect  workers  against  the  hazards 
anticipated  on  the  project  and  described  in 
the  hazard  analysis: 

"(2)  contain  provisions  for  the  construc- 
tion worksite  specific  education  and  training 
of  supervisory  personnel  and  employees  in 
the  recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention 
of  unsafe  and  unhealthy  conditions: 

"(3)  establish  construction  worksite  specif- 
ic tienchmarks  and  procedures  for  monitor- 
ing by  the  construction  safety  specialist  of 
compliance  with  such  plan  by  all  contrac- 
tors on  the  project: 

"(4)  provide  for  the  posting  of  a  notice,  to 
be  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  in  a  conspic- 
uous place  or  places  where  notices  to  em- 
ployees are  customarily  posted,  informing 
employees  that  such  plan  exists  for  the 
project,  and  identifying  the  project  con- 
struction safety  specialist,  the  means  for 
contacting  the  specialist  on  the  project,  and 
the  address  and  telephone  number  of  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  the  specialist: 

"(5)  provide  for  maintaining  on  the  con- 
struction worksite  and  making  available  to 
all  employers  and  employees  and  their  rep- 
resentatives, on  request,  a  copy  of  such 
plan: 

"(6)  provide  that  a  construction  safety 
specialist  shall,  on  behalf  of  the  contractor, 
stop  work  at,  or  remove  affected  employees 
from,  an  area  in  which  danger  exists  if  the 
specialist  believes  that  an  imminent  danger 
exists  that  cannot  be  eliminated  immediate- 
ly through  actions  not  requiring  the  stop- 
page of  such  work  or  the  removal  of  affect- 
ed employees:  and 

"(7)  comply  with  all  other  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

"(e)  Approval.— The  construction  safety 
specialist  shall  evidence  the  approval  of  the 
plan  by  affixing  the  signature  of  the  spe- 
cialist and  the  certification  number  on  a 
copy  of  the  plan  required  under  subsection 
(aMl). 

"(f)  Copy.— The  construction  safety  spe- 
cialist shall  provide  to  each  employer  on  the 
project,  prior  to  commencement  of  work  by 
the  contractor,  a  copy  of  the  plan. 

"(g)  Notification  or  Hazards  and  Viola- 
tions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  the  (instruction 
safety  specialist  determines  that  there 
exists— 

"(A)  a  condition  or  work  practice  that  vio- 
lates any  Federal.  State,  or  local  occupation- 
al safety  or  health  law,  standard,  regulation, 
or  order: 

"(B)  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  program 
established  under  this  section  or  the  safety 
and  health  program  of  a  contractor:  or 

"(C)  an  occupational  safety  or  health 
hazard, 

the  specialist  shall  notify  the  responsible 
contractor  or  contractors  and  direct  such 
contractor  or  contractors  to  correct  the  con- 
dition, work  practice,  or  hazard. 

"(2)  Writing.— Such  notification  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing  by  the  construction 
safety  specialist  as  soon  as  practicable. 

"(3)  Copies.— A  copy  of  the  notification 
shall  be- 

"(A)  provided  by  the  construction  safety 
specialist  to  the  responsible  contractor  or 
contractors:  and 
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"(B)  be  made  available,  on  request,  to  all 
affected  employers,  employees,  and  employ- 
ee representatives  on  the  project  and  to  the 
Secretary.". 

SEC.  8.  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  SPECIALISTS. 

The  Act  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.)  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  7  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC.  37.  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  SPECIALISTS. 

"(a)  Requirement.— Except  as  provided  In 
section  34(d),  a  construction  contractor 
shall  ensure  that  a  construction  safety  spe- 
cialist— 

"(1)  is  hired  and  retained  to  perform  the 
duties  prescribed  by  this  Act  at  a  construc- 
tion worksite;  and 

"(2)  performs  such  duties. 

"(b)  Overall  Responsibility.— Notwith- 
standing subsection  (a),  the  construction 
contractor  shall  have  overall  responsibility 
for  the  safety  of  a  construction  worksite 
with  respect  to  construction  safety,  rules, 
and  practices. 

"(c)  Subcontractors  and  Supervisors.— 
The  construction  contractor  shall— 

"(1)  ensure  that  each  subcontractor  and 
supervisor  at  a  construction  worksite  is  in- 
formed of  the  identity  and  duties  of  the 
construction  safety  specialist;  and 

"(2)  require  such  subcontractor  and  super- 
visor to  comply  with  the  policies  of  the  con- 
strucUon  safety  specialist  regarding  health 
and  safety  at  the  construction  worksite. 

"(d)  CoBCPLiANCE  With  Onsite  Construc- 
tion Safety  and  Health  Plan.— 

•■(1)  In  general.— a  construction  safety 
specialist  shall  ensure  compliance  at  the 
construction  worksite  with  the  onsite  con- 
struction safety  and  health  plan  required 
under  section  36  and  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  and  by  the  Advisory 
Committee    on    Construction    Safety    and 

Health.  ^       .. 

"(2)  Safety  report.- A  construction 
safety  specialist  shall  maintain  a  detailed 
safety  report  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion worksite.  Including  Information  con- 
cerning unsafe  practices,  actions,  and  condi- 
tions, and  any  accidents.  Injuries,  or  fatali- 
ties at  such  worksite. 

"(3)  Hazards.— If  a  construction  safety 
specialist  discovers  a  hazard  at  a  construc- 
tion worksite,  the  construction  safety  spe- 
cialist shall— 

■(A)  order  the  construction  contractor  to 
eliminate  such  hazard:  and 

"(B)  Inform  the  construction  contractor, 
the  construction  owner  of  the  construction 
worksite,  and  the  Secretary  of  any  immi- 
nent dangers  at  the  worksite. 

"(e)  Qualifications.— To  be  considered  a 
construction  safety  specialist  under  this 
Act.  an  Individual  shall— 

"(IXAMl)  have  obUlned  written  certifica- 
tion of  completion  of  a  minimum  40-hour 
course  of  study  in  construction  health  and 
safety  the  curriculum  of  which  shall  be  es- 
Ublished  jointly  by  the  Secretary,  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Construction  Safety  and 
Health,  and  the  Office  of  Construction. 
Safety.  Health,  and  Education  established 
under  section  34;  and 

"(ID  continue  to  receive  certification  for 
successful  completion  of  a  refresher  course 
at  least  once  each  3  years; 

"(B)  have  completed  an  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  conducted  by  a  certified  con- 
struction safety  specialist,  with  such  train- 
ing conducted  for  no  less  than  18  months 
and  covering  each  aspect  of  a  project,  from 
the  initial  stages  through  project  comple- 
tion: or 


"(C)  have  met  satisfactory  equivalency 
education  and  experience  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  be  capable  of  Identifying  existing  and 
predictable  hazards  or  conditions  at  a  con- 
struction worksite  that  are  unsanitary,  haz- 
ardous, or  dangerous  to  construction  work- 
ers. 

"(f)  Responsibilities.— On  behalf  of  the 
construction  contractor,  the  construction 
safety  specialist  shall— 

"(I)  prior  to  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction work  on  the  project,  prepare  or 
approve  an  onsite  project  safety  and  health 
program  applicable  to  the  entire  project  In 
accordance  with  section  36.  except  that  If  It 
is  not  practicable  to  prepare  or  approve  the 
entire  program  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  construction  work— 

"(A)  that  part  of  the  program  that  is  fea- 
sible to  prepare  or  approve  at  such  time 
shall  be  prepared  or  approved;  and 

•(B)  the  program  as  it  relates  to  the  spe- 
cific major  phases  of  construction  work  to 
be  performed  on  the  subject  shall  be  pre- 
pared or  approved  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  each  such  phase; 

"(2)  prior  to  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction work  by  each  contractor  on  the 
project,  review  and  approve  the  safety  and 
health  program  of  such  contractor  to 
ensure  Its  consistency  with  the  onsite 
project  safety  and  health  program  and  com- 
pliance with  this  Act; 

"(3)  monitor  the  implementation  by  con- 
tractors of  their  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams; 

"(4)  ensure  compliance  by  contractors 
with  reporting  requirements  established  by 
this  Act; 

"(5)  obtain,  or  require  a  contractor  to 
obtain,  the  assistance  of  an  Individual  or  or- 
ganization professionally  qualified  and  duly 
licensed  to  perform  architectural  or  engi- 
neering services  If  the  construction  safety 
specialist  determines  that— 

"(A)  such  assistance  Is  required  for  com- 
pliance with  the  onsite  safety  and  health 
program,  a  safety  and  health  program  of 
the  contractor,  or  this  Act;  or 

•(B)  a  particular  aspect  of  the  work  In- 
volves such  safety  hazards.  Is  so  highly  tech- 
nical, or  requires  such  special  expertise  for 
safe  construction  that  the  contractor  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  aware  of 
the  risks:  and 

••(6)  perform  all  other  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  a  construction  safety  specialist 
under  this  Act.". 


SEC. 


».     CONSTRUCTION     SAFETY     AND     HEALTH 
TRAINING  ACADEMY. 

The  Act  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.)  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  8  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


"SEC.    38.    CONSTRUCTION    SAFETY    AND    HEALTH 
TRAINING  ACADEMY. 

'•(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration a  Construction  Safety  and 
Health  Training  Academy  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Academy),  to 
be  headed  by  a  Director  appointed  by  the 

Qoippptof  y  ^ 

••(b)  Functions.- The  Academy  shall  be 
•  responsible  f  or— 

■•(  1)  the  training  of — 

"(A)  employees  of  the  Office  of  Construc- 
tion Safety.  Health,  and  Education  who  con- 
duct inspections  of  construction  worksites; 

and 

"(B)  other  persons  as  the  Secretary,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 


Construction  Safety  and  Health,  shall  con- 
sider appropriate;  and 

■•(2)  the  training  and  certification  of  con- 
struction safety  specialists  who  have  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  a  standardized 
training  course  and  testing  program  devel- 
oiJed  or  approved  by  the  Academy,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Con- 
struction Safety  and  Health. 

'•(c)  Cooperative  Agreements.- In  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  the  Academy  may  enter 
into  cooperative  educational  sind  training 
agreements  with  educational  institutions. 
State  governments,  labor  organizations,  and 
construction  Industry  employers. 

'•(d)  Equal  Access.— The  Secretary  and 
the  Academy  shall  ensure  that  employees, 
employee  representatives,  and  employers 
have  equal  access  to  the  services  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  section.". 
SEC.  10.  national  institute  for  occupational 
safety  and  health. 

Section  22  (29  U.S.C.  671)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '•In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare"  each  place 
It  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'as  an  agency  of  the 
Public  Health  Service";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •Secre- 
Ury  of  Health  and  Human  Services". 

SEC.  11.  penalties. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  17  (29  U.S.C. 
666(e))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(e)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  any  employer  who— 

•'(I)  willfully  violates  any  standard,  rule, 
or  order  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6. 
or  any  regulation  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  and  thereby  causes  serious  injury 
to  any  employee;  or 

"(ID  under  circumstances  evincing  an  ex- 
treme indifference  to  human  life,  recklessly 
engages  In  conduct  that  violates  such  stand- 
ard, rule,  order,  or  regulation  and  creates  a 
grave  risk  of  serious  injury  to  any  employee, 
and  thereby  causes  serious  injury  to  such 
employee. 

shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  In  accordance 
with  title  18.  United  States  Code,  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

'•(B)  If  a  conviction  under  subparagraph 
(A)  is  for  a  violation  committed  after  a  first 
conviction  of  such  employer,  such  employer 
shall  be  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both. 

'•(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  any  employer  who- 
'd) willfully  violates  any  standard,  rule, 
or  order  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6, 
or  any  regulation  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  and  thereby  causes  the  death  of 
any  employee;  or 

"(ID  under  circumstances  evincing  an  ex- 
treme Indifference  to  human  life,  recklessly 
engages  in  conduct  that  violates  such  stand- 
ard, rule,  order,  or  regulation  and  creates  a 
grave  risk  of  death  to  any  employee,  and 
thereby  causes  the  death  of  such  employee, 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  In  accordance 
with  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  Impris- 
oned not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

"(B)  If  a  conviction  under  subparagraph 
(A)  Is  for  a  violation  committed  after  a  first 
conviction  of  such  employer,  such  employer 
shall  be  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  20  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
employer  acts  recklessly  with  respect  to  a 
result  or  circumstance  described  by  this  sub- 
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section  If  the  employer  is  aware  of  and  con- 
sciousiy  (UsreKards  a  substantial  and  un- 
justifiable risk  that  such  result  will  occur  or 
that  such  circumstance  exists.  The  risk 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  and  degree  that 
disregarding  it  constitutes  a  gross  deviation 
from  the  standard  of  conduct  that  a  reason- 
able person  would  observe  in  the  situation.". 

SBC  IX.  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  CONSTRUCTION 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH. 

Section  107(e)  of  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
333(e»  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  have 
the  authority  to  schedule  meetings  and  set 
meeting  agendas,  establish  subconunittees. 
conduct  research  and  issue  reports,  retain 
experts  and  consultants,  employ  secretarial 
and  clerical  personnel,  and  purchase  office 
equipment  and  research  material  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions.". 

8BC  IS.  BUDGET  CONTENTS. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  budget  message 
required  under  section  llOS  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  the  President  shall  set 
forth  as  separate  appropriation  accounts— 

(1)  amounts  for  appropriation  for  con- 
struction industry  safety  and  health  activi- 
ties conducted  pursuant  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C. 
651  et  seq.)  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
and  Safety  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C.  327  et 
seq.);  and 

(2)  amounts  required  for  appropriation  for 
nonconstruction  occupational  safety  and 
health  activities  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety 
Standards  Act. 

SEC  M.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  Iif  GEifERAi-— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
Uve  on  October  1.  1991. 

(b)  CoNSTRUcnoH  SArmr  Spcciausts.— 
Section  37  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  (as  added  by  section  8  of 
this  Act)  shall  become  effective  on  October 
1.  1993. 

SuiatAHY  or  THE  CoitsTHucnoN  Safety, 
Health  amv  Education  iMPROvnuirr  Act 
OP  1989 

I.  opnoe  OP  coifsxaucTiON  sapcty.  health 

AMD   BDUCATIOII    WITHIIf    THE   OCCUPATIONAL 
SAPTTY  AND  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (OSHAI 

A.  Purpose.— To  asssure  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions  for  employees  in  the 
construction  industry  by: 

1.  Developing  mandatory  criteria  for 
worker  health  and  safety  plans. 

2.  Taking  control  of  a  worksite  when  a  fa- 
tality occurs  to  secure  evidence  and  oversee 
rescue  operations. 

3.  Assisting  in  the  development  of  training 
courses  and  curriculum  for  the  certification 
of  Construction  Safety  Specialists. 

B.  Personnel.— 

1.  Director— appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
08HA  to  be  responsible  for  enforcement  of 
this  act. 

2.  Additional  inspectors— Secretary  re- 
quired to  hire  additional  inspectors  specifi- 
cally trained  Ui  construction  safety. 

3.  Technical  experts— to  assist  contractors 
with  specific  technical  inquiries. 

4.  Small  Business  Liaison  Officer— to  be 
responsible  for  providing  compliance  assist- 
ance on  new  and  existing  standards. 


II.  INSPECTION  SYSTEM,  RECORDKEEPING  AMD 
NOTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

A.  OSHA  will  be  required  to  provide  con- 
tractors with  basic  compliance  information. 

B.  Upon  (x>mmencement  of  any  construc- 
tion project,  the  contractor  will  be  required 
to  provide  OSHA  written  information  on 
the  nature  of  the  project,  estimated  cost, 
number  of  employees,  business  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers.  On  completion  of 
the  project,  the  contractor  will  be  required 
to  provide  OSHA  a  detailed  safety  report. 

C.  All  construction  contractors  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  accurate  records  of  all  inci- 
dents, accidents,  injuries,  fatalities,  etc.  Any 
employer  failing  to  keep  such  records  will 
be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

D.  E^mployers  will  be  required  to  report  to 
the  regional  OSHA  office  within  24  hours 
when  there  is  8Ln  incident  Involving: 

1.  One  serious  injury  (defined  as  an  injury 
that  "results  in  a  permanent  removal  of  a 
part  of  the  body:  a  part  of  the  body  being 
rendered  functionally  useless:  or  a  substan- 
tial reduction  of  a  bodily  function,  on  or  off 
the  Job"). 

2.  One  fatality. 

3.  A  structural  failure  leading  to  a  collapse 
or  potential  collapse  of  a  building. 

E.  OSHA  will  be  required  to  inspect  the 
site  within  24  hours  of  incidents  mentioned 
in  Section  D  above. 

P.  The  Secretary  will  be  required  to  estab- 
lish an  inspection  priority  system  to  target 
resources  for  construction  worksites  with  a 
high  number  of  fatalities  and  serious  inju- 
ries. 

III.  PENALTIES 

A.  Penalties  for  a  willful  violation  result- 
ing in  serious  injury 

1.  First  offense— increases  criminal  penal- 
ty from  up  to  six  months  imprisonment  to 
up  to  five  years  imprisonment. 

2.  Second  offense— increases  criminal  pen- 
alty from  up  to  one  year  imprisonment  to 
up  to  10  years  imprisonment. 

B.  Penalties  for  a  willful  violation  result- 
ing in  death 

1.  First  offense— increases  criminal  penal- 
ty from  up  to  six  months  imprisonment  to 
up  to  10  years  imprisonment. 

2.  Second  offense— increases  criminal  pen- 
alty from  up  to  one  year  imprisonment  to 
up  to  20  years  imprisonment. 

C.  The  OSHA  statute  will  be  broadened  to 
enable  federal  prosecutors  to  convict  em- 
ployers when  they  can  prove  "criminal  neg- 
ligence." 

The  following  three  provisions  requiring  a 
safety  and  health  program,  a  construction 
process  and  safety  plan  and  construction 
safety  specialists  will  apply  to  contractors 
unless  exempted  by  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary will  have  the  authority  to  exempt 
any  project,  operation  or  employer  if  he/ 
she  determines  such  a  requirement  is  not 
feasible  or  will  not  promote  greater  safety. 

IV.  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

Contractors  will  be  required  to  develop  a 
safety  and  health  program  that  will  include: 

A.  Worksite  safety  and  health  instruction 
for  all  supervisory  personnel  and  employees 
including  use  of  worksite  equipment  and 
personnel  protective  equipment. 

B.  Minimum  criteria  for  safety  and  health . 
determined  by  the  Office  of  Construction 
Safety.  Health,  and  Education. 

v.  CONSTRUCTION  PROCESS  AND  SAFETY  PLAN 

Certain  hazardous  construction  projects 
will  be  required  to  have  a  prepared  con- 
struction process  and  safety  plan  that: 

A.  Identifies  possible  safety  hazards. 


B.  Describes  the  process  to  be  used  and 
identifies  the  means  to  ensure  the  structur- 
al stability  of  all  structures  and  excavations. 

VI.  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  SPECIALISTS  (CSS) 

A.  Contractors  will  be  required  to  hire  a 
Construction  Safety  Specialist  to  monitor 
the  implementation  of  the  safety  program, 
and  when  applicable,  the  construction  proc- 
ess and  safety  plan. 

B.  The  CSS  will  successfully  have  com- 
pleted a  minimum  40-hour  course  of  study 
on  construction  health  and  safety  (curricu- 
lum determined  by  the  Office  of  Construc- 
tion Safety.  Health,  and  Education),  or  re- 
ceived on-the-job  training  with  a  certified 
CSS  for  a  minimum  of  18  months. 

C.  The  CSS  will  require  the  employer  to 
obtain  the  advice  of  a  qualified  design  pro- 
fessional if  he/she  determines  a  particular 
phase  of  the  work  involves  special  safety 
hazards. 

D.  The  CSS  will  have  the  authority  to 
stop  work  in  an  area  where  he/she  discovers 
an  imminent  danger  on  the  worksite. 

VII.  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
TRAINING  ACADEMY 

A  construction  safety  and  health  training 
academy  will  be  established  to: 

A.  Train  construction  safety  and  health 
inspectors  for  OSHA. 

B.  Certify  Construction  Safety  Special- 
ists.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  931.  A  bill  to  protect  a  segment  of 
the  Genesee  River  in  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

PROTECTION  OF  A  SEGMENT  OF  THE  GENESEE 
RIVER 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Genesee 
River  Protection  Act.  This  bill  will 
save  for  generations  to  come  the 
beauty  and  natural  qualities  of  the 
Genesee  River  within  the  boundaries 
of  Letchworth  Parle's  Genesee  River 
Gorge. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  will 
afford  this  gorge  the  protection  grant- 
ed to  rivers  included  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  There  exists  no 
stronger  statutory  tool  for  protecting 
natural  rivers.  Letchworth  State  Park 
contains  the  17-mile-long  gorge,  300 
feet  high  in  spots,  that  has  been  called 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  East.  Situat- 
ed on  the  border  of  Wyoming  and  Liv- 
ingston Counties,  the  portion  of  the 
river  that  we  will  help  save  today  re- 
ceives thousands  of  tourists  per  year 
from  New  York  and  the  entire  Eastern 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Park 
Service  has  conducted  a  nationwide  in- 
ventory of  our  rivers.  The  Park  Serv- 
ice estimates  that  more  than  60,000 
miles  of  river  qualify  for  inclusion  in 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
but  to  date  fewer  than  9,300  miles 
enjoy  such  protection.  That's  about 
one  quarter  of  one  percent  of  all  U.S. 
river  miles. 

In  1968,  Congress  enacted  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to 
establish  a  system  for  preserving  this 
Nation's  rivers.  The  Wild  and  Scenic 
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Rivers  System  has  clearly  been  under- 
utilized. .     ,   ^ 

New  York  State  has  already  mclud- 
ed  this  portion  of  the  Genesee  River 
in  its  Wild.  Scenic  and  Recreational 
River  System,  and  I  think  we  can 
afford  the  same  protection  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  There  is  a  Federal  interest 
here.  Years  ago.  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  constructed  a  small  dam 
near  this  stretch  of  the  Genesee  to 
provide  for  flood  control  in  the  lower 
stretches  of  the  River.  The  Corps  con- 
tinues to  manage  this  dam  under  its 
original  mandate,  and  so  protection  of 
this  area  by  the  State  of  New  York  is 
not  the  end  of  the  story.  Action  by 
Congress  is  appropriate  in  this  case, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
me  in  this  effort. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  931 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Thi«  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Genesee 
River  I»rotection  Act  of  1989". 

SEC.  2.  PROTECTION  OF  THE  GENESEE  RIVER 

In  order  to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1271 
et  se«.)  (referred  to  as  the  "Act")  and  to 
protect  for  present  and  future  generations 
the  outstanding  scenic,  natural,  recreation- 
al scientific,  cultural,  and  ecological  values 
of  the  Genesee  River  within  Letchworth 
Gorge  SUte  Park  in  the  SUte  of  New  York, 
and  to  assist  in  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  Gorge's  archeological  sites  of 
sacred  significance  to  the  Seneca  Nation, 
historic  areas,  endangered  plan  communi- 
ties, and  diverse  recreation  users,  the  pro- 
tections afforded  for  rivers  listed  in  section 
5(a)  of  the  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1276)  for  study  for 
potential  addition  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  shall  apply  to  the  seg- 
ment of  the  Genesee  River  within  Letch- 
worth Gorge  State  Park,  except  that  the 
protection  so  afforded  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army's  operation 
and  management  of  Mt.  Morris  Dam  as  au- 
thorized for  purposes  of  flood  control.* 

I  By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kohl): 
S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  interpretation  and  imple- 
mentation of  certain  provisions  of  the 
1837  and  1842  treaties  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of 
Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

NATURAL  RESOTTRCES  EQUITY 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation,  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Equity  Act  of  1989.  ad- 
dressing the  need  for  a  long-term  solu- 
tion to  the  Indian  treaty  right  contro- 
versy in  northern  Wisconsin.  For  years 
now,  northern  Wisconsin  has  been  bit- 
terly divided  because  of  Federal  court 
interpretations    of    the    treaties    the 


United  States  made  with  the  Chippe- 
wa Nation  in  the  1800's.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  play  a  more  active  role  in 
resolving  this  matter. 

On  July  29.  1837.  and  again  on  Octo- 
ber 4.  1842.  the  United  States  agreed 
to  treaties  with  the  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indians.  These  treaties 
guaranteed  certain  usufructuary,  or 
land  use.  rights  to  the  Chippewa  on 
the  territory  that  they  ceded  to  the 
non-Indian  population.  Today  that 
territory  covers  most  of  northern  Wis- 
consin. In  1974.  the  Lac  Courte  Oreille 
Band  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe  took  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  court  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  limits  of  their 
usufructuary  rights.  The  State  was 
named  party  to  the  lawsuit,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  States  which 
have  administered  the  wildlife  and 
natural  resource  regulations  in  their 
jurisdictions. 

The  initial  decision,  known  as  the 
Voigt  decision,  was  made  in  1983.  The 
Voigt    decision    reaffirmed    that    the 
tribes  had  rights  to  hunt  and  fish  on 
nontribal   lands.   The   Voigt   decision 
also   called   for   further   clarification 
through    the    courts    regarding    the 
scope   of   those   rights.   In   1987   and 
again  in  1989.  the  U.S.  District  Court 
ruled  on  their  interpretation  of  the 
treaties.  The  Doyle  decision,  handed 
down  in  1987.  determined  that  the  nat- 
ural resources  should  be  available  to 
the  Chippewa  and  the  harvest  should 
be  sufficient  to  provide  a  "moderate 
standard  of  living."  The  Crabb  deci- 
sion affecting   Indian   fishing   rights, 
handed  down  in  March  of  this  year, 
gave  the  Chippewa  the  right  to  self- 
regulate  their  harvest,  and  because  it 
did  not  set  a  specific  tribal  harvest  al- 
location limit,  the  tribe  is  able  to  har- 
vest up  to  100  percent  of  the  safe  har- 
vest on  any  lake  in  the  ceded  territory. 
Mr.     President,    this    situation    is 
simply  intolerable.  While  I  accept  the 
fact  that  the  treaties  guarantee  tribal 
members  the  right  to  fish  on  lakes 
within  the  ceded  territory.  I  cannot 
accept  the  tribal  use  of  the  resource 
precluding  anyone  else  from  sharing 
in  that  resource.  We  have  to  find  a  so- 
lution that  protects  the  rights  of  all 
citizens. 

The  economy  of  Northern  Wisconsin 
is  dependent  on  two  key  factors— tour- 
ism and  natural  resources.  If  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  Wisconsin  are  threat- 
ened, or  even  if  there  is  a  strong  per- 
ception that  they  are  threatened,  the 
tourism  and  vacation-related  business- 
es of  Northern  Wisconsin  will  be  dev- 
astated. Such  a  situation  serves  the  in- 
terests of  neither  Indian  or  non-Indian 
parties. 

Northern  Wisconsin  has  erupted  in 
response  to  the  Crabb  decision.  Thou- 
sands of  non-Indians  have  protested, 
and  Indian  attempts  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  rights  have  been 
marred  by   violence,   threats  of  vio- 


lence, verbal  abuse,  and  racists  acts. 
The  unlawful  actions  of  treaty  right 
protesters  are  completely  unaccept- 
able, and  I  renew  my  call  for  restraint 
and  respect  for  the  law.  I  ask  all  inter- 
ested parties  to  focus  their  energies  on 
working  toward  a  long-term  solution, 
instead  of  focusing  on  hatred  and  vio- 
lence. 

It  is  with  the  goal  of  restarting  a 
dialog  on  a  long-term  solution  that  I 
introduce  legislation  today.  This  pro- 
posal has  the  support  of  nearly  the 
entire  Wisconsin  congressional  delega- 
tion, and  close  contact  has  been  main- 
tained with  State  officials  in  the  draft- 
ing process. 

Simply  put.  my  legislation  would 
prohibit  the  tribe  from  taking  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  safe  harvest 
level  of  sport  fish  from  any  lake  in  the 
ceded  territory.  This  would  guarantee 
the  tribes'  ability  to  conduct  primarily 
ceremonial  spearing.  It  would  also 
assure  the  State's  ability  to  provide  a 
bag  limit  of  at  least  4  walleyes  for  non- 
tribal  fishermen  on  virtually  every  af- 
fected lake.  Such  a  solution  would  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  tribal  members  to 
engage  In  spearfishing,  while  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  non-Indian  anglers, 
thereby  ensuring  the  stability  of  our 
natural  resources  and  the  continued 
strength  of  the  tourism  industry  in 
northern  Wisconsin.  The  legislation 
also  provides  that,  to  the  extent  that 
the  number  of  fish  the  tribe  Is  able  to 
spear  under  this  act  Is  less  than  the 
number  of  fish  they  have  taken  In 
recent  years,  the  tribe  has  the  right  to 
seek  compensation  for  that  loss  before 
the  Federal  Claims  Court,  and  the  cost 
of  any  decision  will  be  borne  equally 
between  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  support 
for  this  proposal  within  the  congres- 
sional delegation,  however.  It  is  unlike- 
ly to  be  enacted  without  continued 
hard  work  and  negotiation  on  the  part 
of  affected  local  parties.  As  much  as 
we  might  like  to  see  this  legislation  en- 
acted right  now,  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  of  jurisdiction  have  made 
perfectly  clear,  as  recently  as  yester- 
day, that,  and  I  quote,  "In  the  absence 
of  a  locally  negotiated  agreement  to 
modify  practices  guaranteed  by  the 
court,  there  Is  virtually  no  chance  that 
the  Committee  would  support  or  the 
Administration  would  sign  legislation 
abrogating  those  treaties." 

Thus,  while  I  do  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  Congress  acting  unilater- 
ally on  this  legislation,  it  is  clear  that 
we  continue  to  need  the  cooperation  of 
the  tribe  and  the  State.  A  State-nego- 
tiated agreement  must  first  be  arrived 
at  before  Federal  action  can  take 
place.  This  proposal  should  serve  as  a 
basis  for  negotiations  between  the 
tribe  and  the  State  for  a  long-term  so- 
lution—it is  clearly  a  strong  statement 
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of  how  the  congressional  delegation 
would  nice  to  see  this  issue  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  northern  Wisconsin 
has  been  divided  for  too  long  now  over 
the  problem  of  Indian  treaty  rights.  It 
is  time  for  a  renewed  focus  on  finding 
a  long-term  solution  to  this  problem. 
Wisconsinites  have  too  many  common 
areas  of  concern  which  need  address- 
ing to  Justify  focusing  on  the  one  issue 
that  divides  us.  We  need  to  put  the  di- 
visions on  this  issue  behind  us,  restore 
civil  peace,  and  pursue  opportunities 
for  economic  development  in  northern 
Wisconsin,  both  on  and  off  tribal  res- 
ervations. 

As  I  have  stated,  we  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful unless  all  parties  negotiate  in 
good  faith,  and  earnestly  work  toward 
a  long-term  solution.  By  working  to- 
gether now  in  support  of  the  negotia- 
tion efforts  of  the  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin, and  in  support  of  the  goal  of 
the  Wisconsin  congressional  delega- 
tion, we  can  restore  peace  and  prosper- 
ity in  northern  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  119 

Whereas  the  Lalie  Superior  Chippewa  In- 
dians have  successfully  sued  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  right  to  hunt,  fish,  and 
gather  resources  on  off-reservation  land 
within  the  ceded  territory  of  Wisconsin; 

Whereas  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Wisconsin  has 
defined  the  conditions  under  which  tribal 
fishing  rights  may  be  exercised:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  believes  the  existence  of  these  rights 
should  be  compatible  with  the  ability  of  all 
groups  to  equitably  and  peacefully  partici- 
pate in  the  sharing  of  the  resources:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Sectiow  1.  This  joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Natural  Resources  Equity  Act 
of  1989". 

Sec.  2.  (aXl)  No  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  July  29.  1837,  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Chippewa  Nation  of  Indians  (7  Stat. 
536)  or  the  Treaty  of  October  4,  1842,  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  the  Chippewa 
Indians  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superi- 
or (7  Stat.  591)  with  respect  to  any  lake  or 
other  discrete  fishery  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin not  whoUy  or  partially  within  any 
existing  Indian  reservation,  shall  t>e  inter- 
preted in  a  manner  which  would  result  in  an 
Indian  tribal  beneficiary  of  such  treaties 
being  allocated  in  excess  of  10  percent  of 
the  safe  harvest. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"safe  harvest"  means  the  number  of  fish  de- 
termined, pursuant  to  the  formula  required 
by  Lac  Court  OreiUea,  et  aL  v.  State  of  Wis- 
consin, (W.D.WIS.  March  3.  1989).  to  be 
available  for  harvest  from  any  particular 
discrete  fishery  or  lake. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  result  in  an 
Indian  tribe  being  allocated  less  of  the  fish- 
ery-wide safe  harvest  than  that  which  has 
been  taken  under  the  provisions  of  the  trea- 


ties or  court  decision  described  in  subsection 
(a)  and  other  applicable  law  as  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  shall  represent  a 
taking  of  such  right,  the  cost  of  which,  to  be 
determined  pursuant  to  proceedings  before 
the  United  States  Claims  Court,  shall  be 
borne  equally  between  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  the  legislation  which  has 
been  introduced  today,  and  I  commend 
the  efforts  of  my  colleagues  to  estab- 
lish a  framework  for  negotiations  be- 
tween the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Chippewa  Tribes  in  my  State.  A  great 
deal  of  hard  work  has  gone  into  this 
effort,  in  hopes  of  encouraging  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  which  is  acceptable 
to  both  parties. 

In  my  view,  the  dispute  is  ijetween 
the  State  and  the  tribes,  and  any  set- 
tlement of  that  dispute  must  be 
worked  out  between  those  two  parties. 
That  fact  does  not  change  with  the  in- 
troduction of  this  legislation.  Indeed, 
the  agreement  of  the  tribes  and  the 
State  are  a  prerequisite  for  movement 
on  this  legislation.  Furthermore,  the 
chairman  of  the  committees  with  ju- 
risdiction over  this  legislation  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  have  as- 
sured the  delegation  that  they  will  not 
act  on  this  bill  until  all  parties  to  the 
dispute  are  in  support. 

In  my  view,  the  only  purpose  of  the 
legislation  which  my  colleague  and  I 
are  introducing  today  is  to  ensure  that 
adequate  funds  are  available  to  com- 
pensate the  tribes  for  the  treaty  rights 
which  they  relinquish,  the  amount  of 
which  will  be  mutually  decided  be- 
tween the  tribes  and  the  State. 

Therefore,  while  I  am  cosponsoring 
this  legislation,  I  am  not  in  any  way 
wedded  to  the  provision  in  the  bill 
that  allows  the  tribes  to  take  only  10 
percent  of  the  safe  harvest  level  on 
the  lakes. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  decide  how 
many  fish  the  tribes  should  be  allowed 
to  take,  or  how  many  fish  the  non-In- 
dians can  take.  I  don't  know  whether 
or  not  10  percent  represents  a  fair 
amount.  Maybe  it  is,  but  that  is  not 
for  us  to  decide  here  in  Congress,  and 
I  hope  that  the  negotiating  parties 
will  not  feel  bound  to  the  10  percent 
figure.  I  strongly  believe  that  those 
figures  should  be  decided  between  the 
two  parties  to  the  dispute. 

If  anything,  by  promising  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  split  the 
costs  for  up  to  90  percent  of  the  values 
of  the  tribal  fishing  rights,  we  are 
making  a  commitment  to  share  the 
costs  of  any  agreement.  In  other 
words,  we  are  willing  to  go  as  high  as 
necessary  to  insure  an  equitable  settle- 
ment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
will  encourage  negotiations  to  go  for- 
ward, so  that  this  dispute  can  be  put 
behind  us  once  and  for  all.  This  raging 
controversy  is  not  good  for  the  people 
of  Wisconsin,   it's  not  good  for  the 


State's  tourism  industry,  and  it's  not 
good  for  the  Chippewa  Tribes. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Kassebaum): 
S.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  Novem- 
ber 12,  1989,  and  ending  November  18, 
1989.  as  "Geography  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

GEOGRAPHY  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]  to  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  week  of  November  12  to  November 
18,  1989,  as  "Geography  Awareness 
Week." 

Mr.  President.  2  years  ago  when  I 
rose  to  introduce  the  first  "Geography 
Awareness  Week"  joint  resolution,  an 
alarming  level  of  geographic  illiteracy 
had  developed  in  our  Nation.  Surveys 
found  that  our  Nation's  students  had 
at  best  a  distorted  understanding  of 
our  world  and  at  worst  a  near  total  ig- 
norance of  the  most  basic  geography. 
In  Dallas,  25  percent  of  the  high 
school  students  could  not  name 
Mexico  as  the  country  that  bordered 
the  United  States  to  the  south.  In 
Boston,  39  percent  of  the  surveyed 
students  could  not  name  the  six  New 
England  States. 

Mr.  I*resident,  since  the  first  Geog- 
raphy Awareness  Week,  progress  has 
been  made  in  dealing  with  such  illiter- 
acy. But  this  progress  is  only  a  begin- 
ning. We  must  continue  to  revitalize 
and  expand  the  role  of  geography  in 
the  public  consciousness.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

Two  years  ago,  as  a  way  to  generate 
interest  in  geography  education,  I 
sponsored  a  statewide  geography 
"bee"  in  New  Jersey.  Over  600  eighth 
graders  from  all  over  the  State  com- 
peted. Robin  Cadwallender,  a  13-year- 
old  eighth  grader  from  Hopatcong,  NJ, 
was  crowned  grand  champion  of  geog- 
raphy when  she  won  the  final  round 
of  the  competition.  She  won  her  crown 
by  naming  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  Mount 
Aconcagua  in  Argentina,  and  correctly 
naming  Key  Largo  as  the  largest  of 
the  Florida  Keys.  This  year,  there  will 
be  a  national  geography  competition 
much  like  our  National  Spelling  Bee. 

Last  year.  I  again  sponsored  the 
statewide  geography  bee.  I  arranged 
and  participated  in  a  joint  geography 
class  for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  stu- 
dents from  Thomas  Jefferson  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Teaneck.  NJ.  and  the 
United  Nations  International  School. 
Geography  came  alive  for  these  stu- 
dents as  they  met  peers  from  around 
the  world.  Geography  does  not  have  to 
be  a  boring  subject.  The  students  at 
the  Ethel  McKnight  Elementary 
School  in  East  Windsor  Township, 
showed  me  projects  including  a  travel 
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bureau,  computer  simulations,  board 
games,  and  research  projects.  Much 
has  been  accomplished. 

Our  country  is  unique:  a  population 
with  a  diverse  ethnic  and  racial  herit- 
age; a  continental  landscape;  bountiful 
resources.  All  of  this  contributes  to 
our  status  as  a  world  power. 

Knowledge  of  geography  offers  nec- 
essary perspectives  and  information 
for  understanding  ourselves,  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  Earth,  and  our  interde- 
pendence with  other  peoples  of  the 
world. 

The  United  States  is  a  Nation  with 
worldwide  involvements  and  global  in- 
fluence that  demand  that  our  citizens 
have  an  understanding  of  the  lands, 
languages,  and  cultures  of  the  world. 

Yet  even  with  this  critical  need  to 
know  where  we— and  others— are.  a 
majority  of  American  students  still  re- 
ceive no  significant  exposure  to  geog- 
raphy in  their  curricula.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  results  of  a  recent 
Gallup  poll  which  ranked  Americans 
in  the  bottom  third  in  an  international 
test  of  geographic  knowledge.  Ameri- 
cans age  18  to  24  ranked  dead  last. 
Fewer  than  half  of  these  young  people 
could  find  Central  America  on  a  map; 
only  one  in  three  could  locate  Viet- 
nam; three-quarters  could  not  find  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  half  could  not  identi- 
fy Nicaragua  as  the  country  in  which 
the  Sandinistas  and  Contras  are  fight- 
ing. Clearly,  continued  ignorance,  such 
as  this,  places  the  United  States  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  in  matters  of 
business,  politics,  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

We  must  focus  our  national  atten- 
tion on  the  integral  role  that  knowl- 
edge of  world  geography  plays  in  pre- 
paring our  young  citizens  for  the 
future  in  an  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent world. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing 
this  joint  resolution  to  focus  national 
attention  on  the  important  role  that 
knowledge  of  world  geography  plays  in 
our  lives.  I  hope  this  will  be  just  one 
step  in  a  revitalization  of  the  study  of 
geography.  All  of  our  citizens  should 
have  access  to  the  sort  of  education 
which  will  help  them  appreciate  the 
great  beauty  and  diversity  of  this  Na- 
tional and  its  place  in  the  world.* 
•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Bradley  in 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  November  12 
through  18,  1989,  as  "Geography 
Awareness  Week." 

Over  the  past  2  years.  Governors, 
State  education  officials,  libraries, 
teachers,  parents,  and  many  others 
have  participated  in  activities  and 
events  designed  to  promote  and  im- 
prove geographic  literacy.  "Geography 
Awareness  Week"  has  provided  an  op- 
portunity to  our  increasingly  interde- 
pendent society,  we  deal  with  remote 
parts  of  the  world  on  a  daUy  basis. 
Knowledge  of  geography  has  and  wUl 


continue  to  become  of  growing  signifi- 
cance in  a  competitive  international 
market. 

Unfortunately,  Americans  do  not 
rank  highly  in  geographic  literacy 
when  compared  with  citizens  of  na- 
tions such  as  France,  Sweden,  and 
Japan.  A  study  released  by  the  Nation- 
al Geographic  Society  indicated  that 
75  percent  of  Americans  surveyed  were 
unable  to  locate  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is 
disturbing  that  such  a  large  percent- 
age of  our  population  itnows  so  little 
about  an  area  as  important  as  the 
Middle  East.  Moreover,  the  study 
found  that  one  out  of  seven  could  not 
even  identify  the  United  States  on  a 
world  map. 

I  believe  "Geography  Awareness 
Week"  will  expand  public  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  geography  educa- 
tion in  our  communities  and  empha- 
size geography  education  in  our 
schools.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join 
us  in  supporting  this  joint  resolution.* 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Adahs,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Riegle. 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
RoBB,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Murkowski,  and 
Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  September 
14,  1989,  as  "National  D.A.R.E.  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  D.A.R.E.  DAY 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  which  designates  Septem- 
ber 14,  1989  as  "National  D.A.R.E. 
Day."  D.A.R.E.  is  an  acronym  for 
Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education,  a 
semester  long  program  which  teaches 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  children  how  to 
resist  pressure  to  experiment  with 
drugs  and  alcohol.  The  D.A.R.E.  Pro- 
gram was  originally  developed  in  Los 
Angeles  by  Police  Chief  Daryl  Gates 
as  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  LA 
Police  Department  and  the  Unified 
School  District. 

Since  I  introduced  the  D.A.R.E.  Day 
resolution  last  year,  this  exciting  pro- 
gram has  expanded  into  11  additional 
States  for  a  total  of  48.  The  D.A.R.E. 
message  is  being  received  in  more  than 
50,000  classrooms  by  over  3  million 
children.  Additionally,  the  D.A.R.E. 
Program  has  been  adopted  for  use 
internationally  in  the  Department  of 
Defense's  dependent  schools. 
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The  D.A.R.E.  Program  is  also  provid- 
ed to  kindergarten  and  junior  high 
school  students  and  their  parents.  The 
program  has  proven  effective  because 
it  targets  children  who  are  young 
enough  not  to  have  received  maximum 
exposure  to  illegal  drugs,  yet  are  old 
enough  to  fully  comprehend  the  dan- 
gers of  drug  use.  In  my  home  State  of 
Arizona,  we  now  have  64  separate 
agencies  that  are  involved  in  the 
D.A.R.E.  Program,  and  157  certified 
officers.  During  this  school  year  alone, 
these  officers  will  reach  25,000  stu- 
dents in  250  public  schools.  These 
numbers  are  even  more  impressive 
when  you  consider  that  this  is  a  17- 
lesson  series,  taught  once  a  week  over 
the  course  of  a  semester. 

When  the  University  of  Michigsui's 
annual  drug-abuse  survey  of  high 
school  seniors  was  recently  released, 
the  report  showed  a  continued  decline 
in  teen  drug  use.  The  Michigan  survey 
also  reported  a  decrease  in  cocaine  use 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row.  However, 
a  drug-abuse  survey  conducted  in  Ari- 
zona by  the  Criminal  Justice  Commis- 
sion presented  a  far  different  story. 
Cocaine  use  by  high  school  seniors  in 
Arizona  was  twice  the  national  aver- 
age. Students  also  responded  that  ille- 
gal drugs  in  Arizona  were  readily  avail- 
able. 

When  my  staff  contacted  other 
Western  States,  they  found  a  similar 
situation— student  drug  use  higher 
than  the  national  average.  I  believe 
these  surveys  tell  us  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  our  efforts  to  rid  so- 
ciety of  these  deadly  poisons.  We  must 
fight  harder— implementing  greater 
preventive  measures  and  creating 
greater  commimity  awareness.  By 
giving  D.A.R.E.  the  national  recogni- 
tion it  deserves,  we  are  working  to  re- 
verse the  trends  we  are  experiencing 
in  the  Western  States  because  the  pro- 
gram is  one  that  worlts. 

An  evaluation  completed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  reveals  great 
enthusiasm  among  school  principals 
and  teachers  who  say  that  D.A.R.E. 
students  are  less  accepting  of  sub- 
stance use  and  better  prepared  to  deal 
with  peer  pressure  as  a  result  of  the 
innovative  drug  education.  Moreover, 
educators  are  finding  that  the 
D.A.R.E.  Program  has  contributed  to 
improved  study  habits  and  grades,  de- 
creased vandalism  and  gang  activity 
and  has  generated  greater  respect  for 
police  officers. 

Our  acceptance  of  drugs  is  at  the 
root  of  the  illicit  drug  problem  in 
America.  This  acceptance  has  perme- 
ated the  Nation's  youth— it  is  not 
enough  to  simply  hand  them  a  ready- 
made  cliche— "Just  Say  No."  We  must 
cognitively  teach  them  to  resist  the 
subtle  pressures  that  cause  them  to 
experiment  with  dangerous  sub- 
stances. If  our  attitudes'  were  to 
change,    then    narcotics    traffickers, 
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dealers,  and  producers  would  be  per- 
manently out  of  business. 

Thanks  to  the  D.A.R.E.  Program,  at- 
titudes are  changing.  Surveys  indicate 
a  significant  difference  between 
D^.R.E.  and  non-D.A.R.E.  students  in 
reported  use  of  all  categories  of  alco- 
hol, tobacco,  heroin  and  inhalants. 
D^RJL  students  showed  greater  im- 
provement in  grades,  work  habits,  and 
cooperation  during  their  first  semester 
in  junior  high  school.  D.A.R.E.  stu- 
dents are  more  likely  to  use  effective 
refusal  strategies  because  resistance 
techniques  are  cognitively  taught  and 
emphasized  in  the  D.A.R.E.  curricu- 
lum. 

Mr.  President,  the  D.A.R.E.  Program 
Is  one  that  works.  The  program  is  pro- 
ducing unprecedented  results.  Hope- 
fully, we  will  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
this  program  for  the  second  straight 
year  by  designating  September  14, 
1989,  as  "National  D.A.R.E.  Day."  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  show  their  sup- 
port by  cosponsoring  this  meaningful 
resolution. 

I  want  to  give  a  special  thanks  to  Ve- 
ronica Arechederra  for  her  fine  work 
on  this  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  121 

Whereas  D.A.R.E.  (Drug  Abuse  Resistance 
Education)  Is  a  semester-long  program  that 
teaches  fifth  and  sixth  grade  children  how 
to  resist  pressure  to  experiment  with  drugs 
and  alcohol; 

Whereas  the  D.A.R.E.  program  is  also  pro- 
vided to  kindergarten  and  junior  high 
school  students  and  their  parents: 

Whereas  D.A.R.E.  targets  children  when 
they  are  most  vulnerable  to  tremendous 
peer  pressure  to  try  drugs  and  alcohol  and 
teaches  the  skills  to  make  positive  decisions 
and  resist  pressure  to  engage  in  negative  be- 
haviors: 

Whereas  more  than  1.200  communities  in 
48  States  now  conduct  the  D.A.R.E.  pro- 
gram in  their  local  schools,  and  a  pilot  pro- 
gram has  been  implemented  for  use  interna- 
tionally In  the  Department  of  E>efense  De- 
pendent Schools: 

Whereas  almost  3  million  students  have 
been  reached  through  D.A.R.E.: 

Whereas  because  school  children  are  fre- 
quently much  more  sophisticated  about  sub- 
stance abuse  than  are  classroom  teachers, 
the  D.A.R.E.  program  is  taught  by  veteran 
police  officers  with  direct  experience  in 
cases  involving  criminal  activity  and  ruined 
lives  caused  by  substance  abuse: 

Whereas  each  police  officer  who  teaches 
the  D.A.R.E.  program  completes  an  80-hour 
training  course  that  includes  instruction  in 
teaching  techniques,  officer-school  relation- 
ships, development  of  self-esteem,  child  de- 
velopment, and  communication  skills: 

Whereas  the  D.A.R.E.  curriculum,  devel- 
oped by  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District. 
help*  students  understand  self-image,  recog- 
nize stress  and  manage  it  without  taking 
drugs,  analyze  and  resist  media  presenta- 
tions about  alcohol  and  drugs,  evaluate  risk- 
taking  behavior,  resist  gang  pressure,  apply 


decision  making  skills,  and  evaluate  the  con- 
sequences of  the  choices  available  to  them; 

Whereas  independent  research  shows  that 
the  D.A.R.E.  program  has  exceeded  its  goal 
of  helping  students  combat  peer  pressure  to 
use  drugs  and  alcohol,  by  contributing  to 
improved  study  habits  and  grades  and  de- 
creased vandalism  and  gang  activity  and  by 
generating  greater  respect  for  police  offi- 
cers: and 

Whereas  the  D.A.R.E.  program  has 
achieved  outstanding  success  teaching  posi- 
tive and  effective  approaches  to  what  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing  our 
young  people  today,  namely  drug  abuse: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  Assembled,  That  September  14. 
1989.  is  designated  as  "National  D.A.R.E. 
Day",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  F>eople  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  that  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  5,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
program  for  the  improvement  of  child 
care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler], 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClore]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  6,  a  bill  to  grant  the  power  to  the 
President  to  reduce  appropriated 
funds  within  10  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  a  bill  appropriating  such 
funds. 

S.  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  15,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  im- 
prove emergency  medical  services  and 
trauma  care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochran]  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  100,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  with  respect  to  coverage  of, 
and  payment  for,  services  of  psycholo- 
gists under  part  B  of  Medicare. 

S.  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HeflinI  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  231.  a  bill  to  amend  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
improve  quality  control  standards  and 
procedures  under  the  Aid  to  Families 
With  Dependent  Children  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  253 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuRENBERGER]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  253,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
coordinated  National  Nutrition  Moni- 
toring and  Related  Research  Program, 
and  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  as- 
sessment of  the  nutritional  and  die- 
tary status  of  the  U.S.  population  and 
the  nutritional  quality  of  food  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  with  the 
provision  for  the  conduct  of  scientific 
research  and  development  in  support 
of  such  program  and  plan. 

S.  321 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  321,  a  bill  to  revise  provi- 
sions of  law  that  provide  a  preference 
to  Indians. 

S.  341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robb]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  341,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination against  blind  individuals 
in  air  travel. 

S.  370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
370,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  and  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  to 
establish  the  American  Heritage 
Trust,  for  purposes  of  enhancing  the 
protection  of  the  Nation's  natural,  his- 
torical, cultural,  and  outdoor  recre- 
ational heritage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTT],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  373.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
allow  an  additional  50  percent  deduc- 
tion for  the  costs  to  employers  of  pro- 
viding family  leave  in  certain  cases  in- 
volving a  birth,  an  adoption,  or  a  seri- 
ous illness  of  a  child,  spouse,  or  de- 
pendent of  the  employee. 

S.  384 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  384,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
assist  individuals  with  a  severe  disabil- 
ity in  attaining  or  maintaining  their 
maximiun  potential  for  independence 
and  capacity  to  participate  in  commu- 
nity and  family  life,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  390 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
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S.  390,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Business  In- 
cubator Review  Act  of  1989." 

S.  413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  412,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  credit  for  expenses  with 
respect  to  child  care  for  dependent 
children,  to  make  such  credit  refund 
able,  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  increase  the  funds  for  available 
child  care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  417 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  417,  a  bill  to  amend  chapters 
83  and  84  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  expedite  the  processing  of  ap- 
plications of  Federal  employees  seek- 
ing retirement  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  461,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  permit  payment  for  services  of  phy- 
sician assistants  outside  institutional 
settings. 

S.  464 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  464.  a  bill  to  promote 
safety  and  health  in  workplaces 
owned,  operated,  or  under  contract 
with  the  United  States  by  clarifying 
the  United  States'  obligation  to  ob- 
serve occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  and  clarifying  the  United 
States'  responsibility  for  harm  caused 
by  its  negligence  at  any  workplace 
owned  by,  operated  by,  or  under  con- 
tract with  the  United  States. 

S.  485 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
485,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Homelessness. 

S.  539 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  539,  a  bill  to  amend  the  direct 
and  guaranteed  student  loan  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  publicize  the  current  Loan  De- 
ferral Program  for  full-time  volunteers 
with  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  and  tax- 
exempt  organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  S40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  540,  a  bill  to  amend  the  direct 
Student  Loan  Program  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide for  partial  loan  cancellation  for 


full-time  volunteer  service  with  a  tax- 
exempt  organization,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  541 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  541,  a  bill  to  amend  part  B  of 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  forgive  guaranteed  student 
loans  for  student  borrowers  who  vol- 
unteer for  service  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  or  under  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  of  1973  or  for  com- 
parable full-time  service  as  volunteers 
with  a  tax-exempt  organization. 

S.  570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  570,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  enhance  the 
incentive  for  increasing  research  ac- 
tivities. 

S.  611 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  611,  a  bill  to  establish  ad- 
ministrative procedures  to  determine 
the  status  of  certain  Indian  groups. 

S.  618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  618,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Indian 
American  Forum  for  Political  Educa- 
tion to  establish  a  memorial  to  Mahat- 
ma  Gandhi  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  714,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  the  Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1984  through  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1993. 

S.  771 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  771,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  disallow 
deductions  for  costs  in  cormection 
with  oil  and  hazardous  substances 
cleanup  unless  the  requirements  of  all 
applicable  Federal  laws  concerning 
such  cleanup  are  met,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  785 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  785,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  States  the  option  of  providing 
quality  home  and  community  care  to 
the  elderly  under  their  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram. 

S.  817 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name    of    the    Senator    from    North 


Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  817,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  VII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Rural  Health  Policy  and  to 
establish  a  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Rural  Health,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  828 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  828,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide 
incentives  for  the  removal  of  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas  through  enhanced  oil 
recovery  techniques  so  as  to  add  as 
much  as  10  billion  barrels  to  the 
United  States  reserve  base,  to  extend 
the  production  of  certain  stripper  oil 
and  gas  wells,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  833,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Cable 
Act  regarding  cable  communications, 
and  for  other  purF>oses. 

S.  834 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  834,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clay- 
ton Act  regarding  cable  communica- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   895 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
names  of  the  Senitor  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Kerrey]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  895,  a  bill  to  extend  dis- 
aster assistance  to  losses  due  to  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  in  1988  or 
1989  for  those  crops  planted  in  1988 
for  harvest  in  1989. 

S.   917 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  917,  a  bill  to  expand  the  powers  of 
the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINTRESOLnriON  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47,  a 
joint  resolution  to  recognize  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of 
May  8,  1914,  and  its  role  in  establish- 
ing our  Nation's  system  of  State  Coop- 
erative Extension  Services. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  March 
25,  1989,  as  "Greek  Independence  Day: 
A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of 
Greek  and  American  Democracy." 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Rkid],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  66,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  third  week  of  June  1989 
as  "National  Dairy  Goat  Awareness 
Week." 

8KHATK  JOIITT  RXSOLCTION  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Hujo-hhey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  BentsenI,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moyttihan],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  72.  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  period  commencing 
May  7,  1989.  and  ending  May  13,  1989, 
as  "National  Correctional  Officers 
Week." 

senatz  joint  resolution  7« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  76.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  on 
June  21,  1989.  and  ending  on  June  28. 
1989.  as  "Food  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BEirrscN]  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
86,  a  joint  resolution  designating  No- 
vember 17.  1989,  as  "National  Philan- 
thropy Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  98,  a  joint  resolution 
to  esUblish  separate  appropriation  ac- 
counts for  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  for  the  payment  of 
official  mail  costs. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  113.  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  technology,  de- 
fense articles,  and  defense  services  to 
codevelop  or  coproduce  the  PSX  air- 
craft with  Japan. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  85 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IUt.    DeCohcimi]    and    the    Senator 
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from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senator  Resolution 
85,  a  resolution  relating  to  the  future 
of  Afghanistan. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jetfords],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  99,  a  resolution 
requiring  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  establish  and  implement  a  volun- 
tary program  for  recycling  paper  dis- 
posed of  in  the  operation  of  the 
Senate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  1 1  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  116,  a  resolution 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  United  States  Jewish  Appeal. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  80  pro- 
posed to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 30,  an  original  concurrent  resolu- 
tion setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1990. 1991,  and  1992. 


SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION    33-URGING     THE     GOV- 
ERNMENT  OF   GREECE   TO   EX- 
TRADITE   MOHAMMED    RASHID 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  33 
Whereas   international    terrorism   under- 
mines the  security,  strength  and  stability  of 
all  nations'. 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  Greece  is  a 
member  of  numerous  multi-national  organi- 
zations, including  the  United  Nations  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  which  have 
condemned  terrorism  in  all  its  forms; 

Whereas,  on  December  6.  1988,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  overturned  a  decision  by 
the  Greek  Supreme  Court  and  denied  the 
request  of  the  Government  of  Italy  to  extra- 
dite Abdel  al-Zomar.  an  alleged  Palestinian 
terrorist  charged  with  the  bombing  of  a 
Rome  synagogue  on  October  9.  1982.  in 
which  a  two-year-old  child  died  and  over 
thirty  people  were  wounded; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Greece  then 
allowed  Abdel  al-Zomar  to  leave  Greece  for 
a  country  of  his  own  choosing: 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Greece  have  been  parties  to  a  bi- 
lateral extradition  treaty  since  1932; 

Whereas  Mohammad  Rashid,  another  al- 
leged Palestinian  terrorist,  is  currently  com- 
pleting a  prison  sentence  in  Greece  for  vio- 
lating Greek  immigration  laws; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  officiaUy 
requested  the  Government  of  Greece  to  ex- 
tradite Mohammed  Rashid  to  the  United 
SUtes  to  stand  trial  for  the  August  11,  1983 


bombing  of  a  Pan  American  airline  in  which 
one  person  was  killed  and  more  than  a 
dozen  were  injured; 

Whereas  a  lower  court  in  Greece  has  held 
that  Mohammed  Rashid  can  be  extradited 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Greek  Su- 
preme Court  is  currently  reviewing  that  de- 
cision; and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Greece's 
denial  of  the  United  States  extradition  re- 
quest would  allow  Mohammed  Rashid  to 
leave  Greece,  escaping  justice  and  further 
undermining  efforts  to  combat  terrorism: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringi.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Greece  should  be 
condemned  for  permitting  Abdel  al-Zomar 
to  leave  Greece  and  denying  the  extradition 
request  of  the  Government  of  Italy; 

(2)  the  Government  of  Greece  should 
adhere  to  the  United  SUtes-Greek  extradi- 
tion treaty  by  granting  the  United  SUtes  re- 
quest to  extradite  Mohammed  Rashid;  and 

(3)  a  failure  of  the  Government  of  Greece 
to  extradite  Mohammed  Rashid  would  be 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  the  United  States- 
Greek  extradition  treaty  and  would  cause 
grave  concern  in  the  United  States  regard- 
ing the  Government  of  Greece's  stated  com- 
mitment to  combat  international  terrorism. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  a  Federal  district  court  indict- 
ment and  accounts  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  other  national  media— ac- 
counts corroborated  by  counterterror- 
ism  experts,  security  officers,  and  FBI 
investigators— Mohammed  Rashid. 
while  flying  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Tokyo  on  a  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways jumbo  jet  on  August  11,  1982. 
carefully  placed  a  small  but  powerful 
bomb  beneath  his  seat  cushion. 
Rashid  deplaned  in  Tokyo;  the  bomb 
stayed  behind.  The  plane  continued 
from  Tokyo  to  Honolulu  as  flight  830. 
carrying  285  passengers.  One  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  Honolulu,  the 
bomb  exploded,  tearing  the  legs  off 
the  teenaged  Japanese  boy  seated 
above  it.  who  bled  to  death,  and 
wounding  15  other  irmocent  people. 
The  cabin  lost  pressure  and  filled  with 
smoke.  Fortunately— perhaps  miracu- 
lously—the pilot  was  able  to  land  his 
damaged  plane  safely. 

Two  weeks  later,  while  cleaning  a 
Pan  Am  jet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a 
woman  found  another  bomb.  FBI 
chemical  analysts  foimd  that  the  ex- 
plosive material  used  in  this  bomb  ex- 
actly matched  that  used  in  the  earlier 
one.  Designed  to  slip  through  the  se- 
curity system,  it  succeeded,  with 
nearly  undetectable  miniature  elec- 
tronic components  and  plastic  explo- 
sives. Had  it  not  been  discovered,  it  too 
could  have  killed  innocent  passengers. 
In  December  1983.  agents  of  our 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  stationed 
in  Greece  managed  to  recover  a  suit- 
case containing  another  bomb,  which 
fortunately  had  failed  to  detonate. 
This  one  utilized  a  barometric  device 
as  a  trigger,  adumbrating  the  technol- 
ogy used  in  the  recent  cold-blooded  de- 
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struction  of  Pan  Am  flight  103  over 
Lockerbie.  Scotland. 

On  April  2.  1986,  a  woman  using  the 
name  May  Mansur  sat  In  seat  10-P  of 
a  Trans  World  Airlines  727.  Later  that 
day,  after  she  left  the  plane.  TWA 
flight  840  was  en  route  to  Athens  from 
Rome  when  yet  another  terrorist 
bomb  exploded,  ripping  a  large  and 
jagged  hole  In  the  fuselage.  Four 
Americans  were  sucked  out  of  the 
plane,  including  a  15-month-old  baby. 
Nine  others  were  injured.  Mohammed 
Rashid  acted  as  the  "control."  or  su- 
pervisor, of  May  Mansur.  according  to 
State  Department  officials. 

Rashid  and  Mansur  are  strongly  sus- 
pected in  the  murders  of  the  four 
Americans  on  TWA  flight  840.  Trou- 
bling evidence  links  them  with  similar 
activities  elsewhere.  Both  Rashid  and 
Mansur  had  been  members  of  the 
"Arab  Organization  of  15  May,"  an 
anti-Israel,  anti-American  terrorist 
group  headed  by  Husayn  al-Umari, 
also  known  as  Abu  Ibrahim.  Both 
Rashid  and  Mansur  had  moved  into  a 
similar  terrorist  group  run  by  Abdul- 
lah Abdel  Hamid  Labib,  who  also  calls 
himself  Colonel  Hawari.  This  Hawari, 
at  one  time  Yasser  Arafat's  security 
chief,  was  convicted  in  absentia  in 
France  on  October  20,  1988,  on 
charges  of  transporting  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  explosives,  and  assembling 
an  arms  cache  linked  to  bomb  attaclcs 
in  Europe  in  1985  and  1986. 

Counterterrorism  experts  and  securi- 
ty officials  have  independently  linked 
Rashid  to  several  other  terrorist  orga- 
nizations that  strike  against  American 
targets.  Rashid  himself  admitted  to  a 
Portuguese  court  that  he  belongs  to 
Abu  Nidal's  Palestinian  terrorist 
group.  On  November  1,  the  State  De- 
partment publicized  formerly  secret 
intelligence  identifying  Rashid  with  a 
PLO  special  operations  group. 

On  May  30,  1988,  thanks  to  a  tip 
from  United  States  intelligence,  Mo- 
hammed Rashid  was  arrested  in 
Greece.  On  July  14  he  was  sentenced 
to  7  months  in  prison  for  entering 
Greece  on  a  forged  Syrian  passport. 
His  prior  criminal  record  includes  a 
hashish  trafficking  conviction  in 
Greece  in  1973,  imprisorunent  for  car 
theft  in  Turkey  in  1978.  escape  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  drug  smuggling  arrest 
in  Milan  in  1980.  subsequent  expulsion 
from  Italy,  and,  in  January  1984,  a  3- 
year  prison  sentence  in  Portugal  for 
using  a  forged  passport. 

But  Rashid  has  never  been  tried  for 
his  most  heinous  crimes.  The  May  15 
group  and  other  Palestinian  terrorist 
gangs  with  whom  Rashid  conspired 
have  developed  shocking  expertise  in 
the  cold-blooded  use  of  virtually  unde- 
tectible  plastic  explosives.  These 
secret  combinations  have  placed 
deadly  bombs  in  planes  throughout 
the  world.  Considering  the  daunting 
nature  of  the  task,  we  have  been  re- 
markably successful  in  identifying  the 


terrorists  behind  the  carnage.  Regret- 
tably, we  have  been  far  less  successful 
in  bringing  them  to  justice. 

The  United  States  has  formally  re- 
quested that  Greece  extradite  Rashid 
to  stand  trial  here  on  charges  cormect- 
ed  with  the  1982  Pan  Am  bombing.  On 
October  10,  1988,  a  Greek  judicial 
council  found  that  the  United  States 
had  presented  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  Rashid's  extradition.  The  de- 
cision was  appealed  to  Greece's  Su- 
preme Court.  We  await  that  body's  de- 
cision. 

Extraditing  Rashid,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  send  a  much-needed  posi- 
tive signal.  It  would  allow  the  present 
Government  of  Greece  to  begin  re- 
gaining the  respect  it  has  lost. 

The  tragic  irony  in  this  matter  is 
that  Greek  citizens  are  victims  of  ter- 
rorism too.  In  July  1988,  terrorists 
using  grenades  and  automatic  rifles  at- 
tacked the  City  of  Pons,  a  Greek  ex- 
cursion ship  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  leav- 
ing 9  dead  and  98  wounded.  Although 
most  of  the  passengers  were  foreign 
tourists— casualties  included  British, 
Danish,  French,  Israeli,  Moroccan, 
Norwegian,  and  Swedish  citizens- 
Greeks  were  not  exempt  from  the  ter- 
rorists' random  killing.  Among  the 
dead  was  Antonis  Demaizis,  the  first 
mate  of  the  ship,  a  Greek.  The  mes- 
sage is  clear:  Appeasing  terrorists  will 
not  prevent  them  from  endangering 
Greeks  as  well  as  others. 

But  even  if  terrorists  declared 
Greece  a  safe  haven,  and  promised  to 
refrain  from  further  endangering 
Greek  citizens,  it  would  be  profoundly 
wrong  for  that  nation  to  cooperate 
with  them.  Even  if  such  promises 
could  be  trusted.  Greece  has  funda- 
mental obligations  to  the  international 
conmiunity.  How  many  people  need  to 
die  before  the  Papandreou  govern- 
ment realizes  that  terrorism  is  a 
menace,  not  a  political  flirtation? 

A  favorable  ruling  from  the  supreme 
court,  however,  is  no  guarantee  of  ex- 
tradition. Justice  Minister  Vassilis 
Rotis  makes  the  final  decision,  and  his 
track  record  is  abominable.  Only  a  few 
months  ago,  on  December  6,  1988,  he 
freed  the  terrorist  Abdel  Osama  al- 
Zomar,  an  associate  of  the  notorious 
Abu  Nidal,  breaking  an  agreement 
with  Italy  to  extradite  him.  Why  did 
Italy  want  this  man?  Because  he  at- 
tacked a  Rome  synagogue  with  ma- 
chine guns  and  grenades,  killing  a  2- 
year-old  boy  and  wounding  34  irmo- 
cent  worshipers.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  even  begin  to  comprehend  such 
depravity,  such  unmitigated  evil. 

Equally  impossible  for  civilized 
people  to  comprehend,  however,  is  the 
attitude  of  Prime  Minister  Andreas 
Papandreou 's  Socialist  government, 
which  granted  this  man  safe  passage 
to  Libya.  He  spent  only  40  months  in 
jail.  The  rest  of  the  civilized  world 
wants  to  tell  terrorists.  "The  game  is 


over."  The  present  Government  of 
Greece  tells  them."Have  a  nice  flight." 

Mr.  President,  the  release  of  Abdel 
Osama  al-Zomar  demonstrated  utter 
contempt  for  law  and  life.  The  Greek 
Supreme  Court  ruled  In  favor  of  extra- 
dition. Papandreou's  government  over- 
ruled that.  Greece  was  a  party  to  an 
extradition  agreement  with  Italy.  Pa- 
pandreou's government  broke  that. 
The  blood  of  a  baby  boy  and  the 
wounds  of  the  worshipers  cried  for  jus- 
tice. Papandreou's  government  Ignored 
that. 

The  government  justified  its  action 
by  maintaining  that  the  attack  on  the 
Rome  synagogue  was  not  a  criminal 
act.  but  a  political  one.  justified  by  the 
PLO's  declaration  of  an  independent 
state  in  Israeli-occupied  territory.  The 
statement  was  variously  translated, 
but  one  passage  comes  out  something 
like  tills:  The  attack  was  "part  of  a 
struggle  to  obtain  the  independence  of 
his  homeland  and  constitutes,  conse- 
quently, an  act  of  freedom." 

As  Olympic  Airways,  Greece's  na- 
tional carrier,  carried  this  thug  to 
Libya,  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  expressed  shock  and  outrage.  A 
storm  of  protest  In  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica expressed  not  just  shock,  but  utter 
Incomprehension;  not  just  outrage, 
but  fury. 

Greece  deported  another  terrorist 
suspect,  Samir  Salameh,  to  Libya  In 
April  1987.  Mr.  President,  If  Moham- 
med Rashid  Is  also  set  free,  Greece 
will  be  publicly  proclaiming  its  cava- 
lier willingness  to  renege  on  its  obliga- 
tions; Its  refusal  to  respect  even  the 
most  minimal  requirements  of  Interna- 
tional law;  Its  surrender  to  terrorism; 
and  Its  Indifference  to  the  victims  of 
these  primitive  outlaws. 

Will  Greece  cooperate  In  fighting 
international  terrorism,  or  not?  If  so, 
we  will  be  grateful.  If  not,  we  should 
consider  Imposing  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions.  And  we  should 
Inform  our  citizens  that  they  cannot 
safely  travel  In  or  to  Greece. 

Compelling  evidence  links  Rashid  to 
the  1982  Pan  Am  bombing.  Persuasive 
evidence  links  him  to  the  1986  TWA 
bombing.  Yet  Greece  appears  imwUl- 
Ing  to  extradite  him.  For  that  reason. 
I  am  now  submitting  a  Senate  conciu*- 
rent  resolution  urging  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  to  extradite  Moham- 
med Rashid  to  the  United  States. 

One  final  note,  Mr.  President.  Just 
before  Christmas  last  year.  Pan  Am 
Flight  103  blew  up  over  Lockerbie, 
Scotland.  I  quote  from  Newsweek's  ac- 
count of  the  tragedy,  the  January  2, 
1989,  Issue,  page  14: 

It  rained  death  in  Lockerbie  last  week. 
Prom  31.000  feet  up.  a  wing  of  Pan  Am's 
Flight  103  hurtled  into  the  little  Scottish 
town  like  a  bomb,  digging  a  crater  50  yards 
long  and  spraying  its  load  of  flaming  jet 
fuel  onto  nearby  houses  and  passing  cars.  A 
burning  engine  embedded  itself  in  a  road- 
way; pieces  of  fuselage  ripped  into  houses. 
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Then  came  the  bodies  and  bits  of  bodies. 
apniyed  from  the  broken  Boeing  747.  plum- 
meting to  land  In  fields.  In  woods,  on  house- 
tops. A  cabin  door  feU  10  miles  from  the 
worst  wreckage,  and  the  plane's  nose  section 
landed  In  a  field  4  miles  from  town,  looking 
like  the  severed,  staring  head  of  a  giant  fish. 

Around  It,  next  day.  was  the  hush  of 
■hock.  Lines  of  searchers  roamed  the  misty 
hUls  and  found  grisly  relics  of  the  flight.  Ut- 
tered over  some  50  square  miles.  It  might  be 
weeks  before  the  last  of  the  2M  bodies  from 
the  plane  is  found,  the  last  of  Lockerbie's  17 
iwi««<tnf  Is  identified.  Shock  waves  of  grief 
apread  thousands  of  miles— to  New  York's 
John  P.  Kennedy  airport,  where  relatives 
■obbed  and  shrieked  at  the  news;  to  Syra- 
cuse University,  where  35  exchange  studente 
would  never  return;  to  a  dozen  other  SUtes 
and  to  countries  all  over  Europe.  Every- 
where, the  Joy  of  Christmas  dimmed. 

It  could  have  been  an  accident,  but  the 
odds  favored  a  terrorist's  bomb. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  it  was  a  terror- 
ist's bomb.  Investigators  with  Britain's 
Ministry  of  Transport  found  "conclu- 
sive evidence  of  a  detonating  high  ex- 
plosive." 

Our  people  have  suffered  enough. 
We  may  never  know  exactly  who  sabo- 
taged Pan  Am  103.  But  we  have  deter- 
mined responsibility  for  its  precursor, 
the  1982  bombing.  It  is  time  to  bring 
its  perpetrator  to  justice. 


UMI 


SENATE     RESOLimON      120— RE- 
LATING   TO    FREE    AND    FAIR 
ELECTIONS  IN  PANAMA 
Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.     Mr. 
Dole.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Graham. 
Mr.  Pell,    Mr.  Lugar.    Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  Mack,      Mr.  DtniKNBERGER.      Mr. 
Kerbt,  Mr.  Kewkedy,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
RoBB,    Mr.  Cohen.    Mr.  Boren,    Mr. 
Btkd.  and  Mr.  Levin)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  120 
Whereas  the  elections  in  Panama  are  of 
critical  importance  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  people  of  Panama  In  determining 
whether  the  regime  of  General  Manuel  No- 
riega will  give  way  to  a  democratically  elect- 
ed government; 

Whereas  on  May  7.  1989  the  Panamanian 
people  will  be  called  on  to  vote  In  elections 
for  a  new  president.  First  and  Second  Vice 
Presidents.  67  legislators  and  505  District 
Representatives; 

Whereas  an  estimated  900.000  persons  are 
eligible  to  cast  ballots  in  the  election  which 
offidally  began  on  November  7,  1988; 

Whereas  a  fair  election  requires  that  the 
rights  of  freedom  of  expression,  association. 
and  assembly  be  respected  and  that  an  accu- 
rate tallying  of  balloU  take  place: 

Whereas  free  and  fair  democratic  elec- 
tions, expressing  the  will  of  the  people,  have 
recently  been  held  In  countries  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  including  Venezu- 
ela, El  Salvador,  and  Jamaica  and  a  plebi- 
scite in  Chile; 

Whereas  the  normalization  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Panama  will  be  enhanced  by  the  holding  of 
free  and  fair  elections  in  which  the  resulU 
are  respected; 

Whereas  the  Noriega  regime  has  restrict- 
ed the  Independent  media,  has  denied  oppo- 
sition candidates  equal  access  to  regime-con- 


trolled media  outlets,  and  has  curbed  consti- 
tutional guarantees,  and 

Whereas  there  Is  growing  concern  that 
the  regime  is  manipulating  voting  lists,  im- 
plementing a  number  of  other  fraudulent 
measures  and  curtailing  the  presence  of 
international  observer  teams:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  that  it— 

(1)  expresses  its  support  for  the  right  of 
the  Panamanian  people  to  have  a  full  and 
genuine  democracy  in  Panama; 

(2)  condemns  the  Noriega  regime's  at- 
tempts to  curtail  the  rights  of  participation 
in  the  election  process  thus  far; 

(3)  Insists  the  Noriega  regime  conduct  the 
upcoming  election  in  a  free  and  fair  manner 
so  that  the  wiU  of  the  Panamanian  people  is 
freely,  fully,  and  accurately  expressed  by 
guaranteeing— 

(A)  free  and  open  access  to  polling  places; 

(B)  public  access  to  voting  lists  and  public 
Ubulatlon  of  ballote  in  the  presence  of  rep- 
resenutives  of  the  three  presidential  tickets 
participating  in  the  elections; 

(4)  calls  upon  the  Noriega  regime  to 
accord  full  access  for  electoral  activities  to 
the  official  United  SUtes  observer  team,  the 
Carter-Pord  election  ol)server  group,  as  well 
as  other  international  observer  teams; 

(5)  urges  President  Bush  to  encourage 
other  democracies  around  the  world  to  send 
international  observer  teams  to  Panama: 

(6)  asks  the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  extent  to  which  the  May  7. 
1989  elections  in  Panama  were  conducted  in 
a  free  and  fair  manner  and  to  consult  with 
the  Congress  on  the  future  course  of  action 
for  United  SUtes  foreign  policy  in  Panama. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  121-SENSE 
OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING 
LENDING  AND  FINANCIAL 
CREDITS  TO  THE  SOVIET  BLOC 
Mr.  SYMMS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  121 

Jletolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  should  instruct  the  Secretary  of 
SUte.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  consult  Immediately  with 
allied  governments  on  the  impact  on  West- 
em  security  of  various  types  of  private  and 
public  sector  credit  flows  and  debt  resche- 
dulings to  the  Soviet  Union,  Warsaw  Pact 
countries.  Cuba.  Vietnam.  Libya,  and  Nica- 
ragua, and  to  call  for  a  multilateral  volun- 
tary initiative,  sujwrvised  by  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, to  end  untied,  general  purpose  lend- 
ing to  these  countries  for  reasons  both  of 
national  security  and  prudent  commercial 
banking. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  read  article  after  article  in 
coimtless  newspapers  and  magazines 
that  draw  attention  to  the  failing 
economies  of  the  Communist  bloc.  The 
student  demonstrations  in  China  be- 
cause of  economic  failures,  inflation, 
and  political  repression  are  proof  that 
even  after  several  years  of  liberaliza- 
tion, state-dominated  economies 
cannot  function.  I  don't  need  to  recite 
the  sad  tales  of  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
and  Hungary,  which  have  tried  to  lib- 


eralize and  have  very  little  to  show  for 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should 
pause  and  appreciate  that  the  failures 
of  Communist  economies  to  transform 
into  efficient,  or  even  subsistence  level 
economic  systems  by  introducing  par- 
tial economic  reforms  is  not  due  to  a 
lack  of  effort,  or  a  lack  of  good  inten- 
tions, but  it  is  a  necessary  result. 

Most  Senators  would  agree  with  me 
that  if  this  Congress  imposed  wage 
and  price  controls,  eliminated  private 
property  rights,  eliminated  labor's 
freedom  to  change  jobs  or  move  from 
one  state  to  another,  or  imposed  mas- 
sive government  regulation,  the  Amer- 
ican economy  would  stagnate  and  go 
into  a  depression.  Even  after  liberal- 
ization and  perestroika,  that  is  where 
a  Communist  economic  system  sits.  It 
is  not  a  free  market  system,  even  with 
liberalization  and  perestroika. 

The  Soviets  have  made  significant 
penetration  Into  Western  capital  mar- 
kets since  perestroika  begsin.  Lending 
institutions  throughout  the  world  are 
competing  for  a  piece  of  the  new 
Rtissia.  They  are  designing  loans  and 
other  means  of  financing  Western- 
Soviet  ventures. 

First  Chicago  Corp.  lent  the  Soviets 
$200  million  in  February  of  1987.  This 
loan  was  only  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
above  the  London  Inter-Bank  offer 
rate  [LIBOR],  and  worse  than  that,  it 
was  an  untied  loan,  meaning  the  Sovi- 
ets could  use  it  for  whatever  they 
chose,  including  the  slaughter  of  irmo- 
cent  people  in  such  places  as  Afghani- 
stan. 

In  January  1988,  Russia  entered  the 
international  securities  markets 
searching  for  more  loans.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  Soviet-owned  bank  In  Swit- 
zerland sold  approximately  $65  million 
in  bonds.  As  recently  as  last  July, 
American  businesses  Including  Shear- 
son,  Lehman,  Hutton,  Salomon  Broth- 
ers, Morgan  Stanley,  and  Citibank 
helped  to  vmderwrlte  more  Soviet 
bonds. 

The  Soviets  are  using  every  means 
available  to  enter  Western  markets. 
They  are  doing  so  not  only  through 
loans  and  bonds,  but  also  through 
joint  ventures.  A  recent  article  in  Busi- 
ness Week  summed  this  danger  up  by 
saying: 

More  than  anything,  bankers  see  financ- 
ing Western-Soviet  joint  ventures  within 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  business  with  the 
largest  potential  and  the  greatest  risk. 

The  risks  referred  to  are  the  imcer- 
taintles  U.S.  Investors  face  on  legal  re- 
strictions on  foreign  Investment,  but 
U.S.  businesses  are  increasingly  taking 
that  chance  and  engaging  in  joint  ven- 
tures with  Russia. 

The  United  States  Is  somewhat  In- 
volved In  this,  but  the  majority  of  the 
lending  Is  coming  from  banks  In 
Europe  and  Japan.  In  fact,  some  of 
these  banks  have  lent  more  money  to 
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Russia  than  all  of  the  n.S.  banks  com- 
bined. 

The  most  disturbing  thing  about  all 
of  this,  though,  is  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  institutions  have  seemed  to 
forget  the  current  crisis  with  Latin 
American  borrowers  and  are  repeating 
the  same  mistakes  with  the  Soviets. 
The  collapse  of  the  Latin  American 
market  seems  to  encourage  European 
and  Japanese  banks  to  look  to  the  So- 
viets for  an  outlet  for  their  cash. 
Many  believe  they  are  doing  this  in 
order  to  make  it  easier  in  the  future  to 
deal  with  the  Soviets. 

There  Is  great  optimism  in  the  West 
about  reform  and  democratization  in 
the  Soviet  bloc— about  reform  of  their 
economy  and  hopefully  an  expanding 
horizon  for  economic  growth.  But 
many  Soviets  themselves  believe  it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  them  to  meet 
their  currency  needs  by  simply 
strengthening  their  economy.  Russia 
is  still  unable  to  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  its  people  despite  Gorbachev's  re- 
forms. 

The  last  3  years  are  witness  to  a 
Soviet  economic  decline.  During  these 
years,  the  growth  rate  in  net  material 
production  has  slipped  from  4.1  per- 
cent to  2.3  percent,  their  terms  of 
trade  have  deteriorated  by  6  percent, 
and  they  are  seeking  financing  for 
very  small  deals. 

On  October  18,  1988,  the  Senate 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  492  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  instruct  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
consult  with  allied  governments  on  the 
impact  on  Western  security  of  various 
types  of  private  and  public  sector 
credit  flows  and  debt  reschedulings  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  Warsaw  Pact  coim- 
tries.  Cuba,  Vietnam,  Libya,  and  Nica- 
ragua, and  to  call  for  a  multilateral 
voluntary  initiative  to  end  untied,  gen- 
eral purpose  lending  to  these  countries 
for  reasons  both  of  national  security 
and  prudent  commercial  banking. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  continue  to  read 
and  hear  of  declining  economies  and 
the  problems  that  face  leaders  of  the 
Communist  bloc  nations.  I  am  increas- 
ingly convinced  that  the  West  must 
continue  to  scrutinize  lending  policies 
and  recognize  the  flaws  associated 
with  central  planning— Socialist  econo- 
mies are  unable  to  provide  basic  neces- 
sities to  their  citizens  let  alone  repay 
huge  debts. 

Communist  countries  continue  to 
suffer  severe  economic  setbacks  that 
are  crippling  consumer  markets  and 
causing  long-term  economic  woes  that 
undoubtedly  will  directly  relate  to 
their  ability  to  repay  current  loans. 
Judy  Shelton  in  her  excellent  scholar- 
ly book,  "The  Coming  Soviet  Crash," 
notes  that  a  prime  reason  the  Soviet 
Union— and   one    might    assume    the 


Soviet  bloc  in  general— is  yearning  for 
aid  is  the  survival  of  perestroika  itself. 

The  only  problem,  as  Shelton  points 
out,  is  that  "little  is  produced  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  which  much  market 
demand  exists  in  the  West."  This  cou- 
pled with  an  internal  budget  gone 
awry,  an  imcontroUable  black  market, 
apathetic  masses,  and  a  growing  dis- 
trust of  Soviet  authority  points  toward 
a  coming  Soviet  crash. 

The  real  issue  for  the  East  is  wheth- 
er loans  to  the  Soviet  bloc  will  actually 
be  used  for  economic  growth  and  in- 
vestment, or  whether  we  are  looking 
at  the  beginnings  of  another  "debt 
bomb"  similar  to  the  one  that  is  tick- 
ing away  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Third  World.  In  order  to  evaluate 
whether  Western  capital  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Soviets,  we  need  to 
ask  first:  Will  it  ever  be  repaid? 

Today,  Congress  is  attempting  to 
cope  with  a  massive  bailout  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry,  which  has 
come  about  largely  because  of  bad  in- 
vestments in  Texas  and  other  parts  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  just  prudent  to  in- 
quire whether  the  enthusiasm  for 
joint  ventures  in  the  Soviet  Union— 
with  financing  to  be  provided  by  the 
Western  partner— and  bank  loans  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  "to  finance  economic 
restructuring"  are  likely  to  produce 
such  results— or  whether  the  capital 
will  simply  be  squandered  by  a  badly 
mismanaged  economic  system. 

My  answer  to  that  question  is  firmly 
pessimistic.  I  see  my  responsibility  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  sound  the 
alarm  against  any  financing  of  the 
Soviet  economy  by  Western  capital- 
ism. The  savings  and  investments  of 
our  people  are  needed  in  our  own 
economies,  where  business  ventures 
must  withstand  the  tests  of  competi- 
tion and  must  earn  a  profit  sufficient 
to  repay  any  borrowings  with  interest. 
Our  own  economic  growth  in  the 
future  requires  us  to  increase  our  sav- 
ings rate.  Any  Western  capital  that  is 
lent  or  given  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  badly  invested  or  used 
inefficiently  in  those  economies,  is  ac- 
cordingly lost  and  subtracted  from  our 
own  economic  growth. 

Although  they  call  it  "socialism," 
the  economic  system  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
actually  a  modem  example  of  mercan- 
tilism, most  closely  resembling  that  of 
17th  century  France.  The  main  char- 
acteristic of  mercantilism  is  legally 
sanctioned  monopoly.  In  the  earlier 
period,  the  selling  of  monopoly  privi- 
leges was  the  king's  main  source  of 
revenue— and  monopoly  rent  was  the 
main  income  source  for  the  upper 
class. 

Under  that  economy,  the  production 
of  marketable  output  was  heavily  reg- 
ulated by  the  government  and  these 
regulations  were  enforced  by  paid  civil 
servants.  These  regulations  were  de- 


signed to  enforce  barriers  against  com- 
petitive entry,  but  the  monarchy 
openly  sold  regulations  as  cartel  en- 
forcement services.  The  revenues  this 
created  was  a  chief  source  of  the  mon- 
archy's funding.  It  is  good  to  keep  in 
mind  that  it  was  this  regime  that  built 
the  Palace  of  Versailles  and  main- 
tained the  largest  standing  army  in 
Europe  at  the  time.  At  least  the 
French  were  honest  about  this,  and 
didn't  cover  it  up  with  ideological  fa- 
cades. The  monarchy  used  it  solely  as 
a  means  of  raising  revenue. 

Of  course,  there  are  numerous  dif- 
ferences between  the  system  in  Prance 
and  the  one  existing  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today.  The  French  had  no  cen- 
tral planning  bureaucracy,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  uses  its  army  to  seal  its 
borders  to  potential  emigrants.  Some 
other  basic  differences  exist.  For  ex- 
ample, positions  of  authority  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  earned  through 
party  loyalty,  and  are  selected  from 
approved  lists  drawn  up  by  the  KGB 
and  the  Communist  Party. 

These  lists  may  prove  to  be  signifi- 
cant in  continuing  the  system  in  the 
light  of  the  severe  market  restrictions 
in  the  Soviet  economy.  It  serves  as  a 
large,  powerful,  organized  and  cohe- 
sive interest  group  whose  members 
benefit  from  the  current  system,  thus 
giving  them  the  incentive  to  continue 
it.  The  continuing  struggle  the  KGB 
fights  against  can  be  seen  as  the  result 
of  successful  management  of  those  in 
power.  Unfortimately  for  the  Soviet 
people,  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
lose. 

The  Soviet  society  today  is  a  rent 
seeking  one  in  which  the  government 
controls,  or  provides,  monopoly  profits 
for  a  privileged  minority  at  the  ex- 
pense of  society  as  a  whole.  The  ideo- 
logical claims  made  by  the  people  who 
benefit  from  this  system— Marxist  doc- 
trine—may play  a  very  large  role  in 
maintaining  the  stability  of  the  entire 
system,  but  that  does  not  reflect  their 
true  economic  motivations.  These  mo- 
tives are  what  we  must  question  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviets. 

Nobel  laureate  economist  F.A. 
Hayek,  and  his  teacher  Ludwig  von 
Mises,  have  shown  that  in  principle  an 
economic  system  that  is  planned  by 
the  government  is  impossible  to  attain 
and  maintain.  Students  of  the  modem 
Soviet  economy  also  do  not  believe 
that  comprehensive  central  planning 
is  actually  practiced  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  in  any  other  nation  that 
practices  their  economic  model.  In 
spite  of  this,  though,  their  economy  is 
still  alive,  maybe  a  little  sick,  but  alive 
nonetheless  and  furthermore,  their 
model  is  very  popular  in  other  dicta- 
torships throughout  the  world.  This  is 
a  clue  that  it  is  an  effective  model  for 
concentrating  benefits  to  a  governing 
elite. 
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The  theoretical  principles  of  social- 
Ism  require  centralized  government 
planning,  in  lieu  of  marltets.  Only  a 
^ftnuw  part  of  the  Soviet  economy  is  ac- 
tually planned  even  though  there  is  an 
incredibly  high  level  of  government 
Intervention  within.  This  is  economi- 
cally almost  undistinguishable  from 
governments  with  a  market  economy 
but  which  control  large  nationalized 
sectors  such  as  health  care  and  major 
industries. 

Mr.  President,  practically  speaking, 
the  Soviet's  central  planning  is  ob- 
served almost  entirely  in  the  breach. 
However,  some  continue  to  assert  that 
predominantly  the  entire  economy  is 
centrally  planned.  I  presume  that  this 
means  that  the  central  planning  au- 
thorities somehow  reserve  the  right  to 
intervene  throughout  the  entire  econ- 
omy, even  if  their  reach  exceeds  their 
grasp.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  there 
is  a  large  private  sector  in  the  Soviet 
economy.  This  segment  cannot  be 
planned. 

The  importance  of  private  agricul- 
ture in  overall  agricultural  output  is 
often  mentioned.  What  is  not  men- 
tioned, however,  are  the  various  eco- 
nomic activities,  in  which  many  citi- 
zens take  part,  in  what  are  either  ille- 
gal or  quasi-legal  activities.  This  sector 
is  quite  large.  The  estimates  of  this 
countereconomy  range  from  between 
10  to  40  percent  of  the  Soviet  GNP. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  legal  private 
economy  contributes  between  10  and 
20  percent  of  the  GNP.  This  means 
that  20  to  60  percent  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  Gross  National  Product  is  al- 
ready from  private  enterprise— a  very 
large  chunk.  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  average  Soviet  citi- 
zen receives  11.5  percent  of  his  total 
household  income  from  private 
sources,  and  that  he  spends  an  average 
of  18  percent  of  his  earnings  on  such 
illegal  products.  This  private  economy, 
however,  is  somewhat  parasitic  on  the 
planned  sector  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
Much  of  this  Ulegal  economy  is  based 
on  the  evasion  of  legal  official  entry 
restrictions. 

Legal  monopolies  in  the  form  of 
entry  restrictions  are  very  dominant  in 
the  Soviet  economy,  just  as  in  18th 
century  mercantilism.  The  legal  con- 
trols on  price  competition  are  the 
most  important  restrictions.  This  is 
the  characteristic  feature  of  a  socialist 
economy— to  abolish  markets,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  the  use  of  prices  as 
economic  indicators.  In  a  free  market 
system  the  government  may  own 
major  industries  within  the  market, 
but  to  be  truly  socialist,  the  free 
market  price  sjrstem  must  be  abol- 
ished. Some  analysts  have  argued  that 
the  central  planning  authorities  actu- 
ally do  use  a  price  system,  but  it  is  one 
in  which  every  price  is  used  solely  as  a 
tool  for  accounting  purposes,  not  as  a 
guide  to  supply  and  demand.  In  the 
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latter  case,  the  term 
plied. 

Mr.  President,  in  asking  whether  the 
West  should  contribute  capital  in  the 
form  of  loans  or  Joint  ventures  in  this 
mercantilistic  economic  system,  we 
should  be  concerned  about  whether 
the  proposed  investment  will  actually 
be  profitable  in  an  economic  sense— or 
merely  profitable  in  the  sense  that  re- 
sources can  be  extracted  from  the 
system  in  the  form  of  monopoly  rents. 
Many  comparative  systems  analysts 
admit  the  existence  of  monopolistic  re- 
strictions in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  fail 
to  ask  what  they  do  with  the  profits 
from  these  monopolies. 

I  believe  that  the  obvious  answer  to 
this  is  that  those  profits  are  flowing 
right  into  the  hands  of  those  officials 
who  are  capable  of  transferring  the  re- 
sources from  the  consumers  to  their 
own  pockets.  One  report  cites  a  case  in 
which  the  deputy  director  of  the  su- 
pervisory board  of  the  Ministry  for 
the  automobile  industry  and  some  as- 
sociates countersigned  requisition 
notes  for  the  supply  of  vehicle  parts  at 
a  rate  of  1.000  rubles  per  requisition. 
Which.  I  might  add.  Is  about  what  a 
Soviet  worker  makes  In  3  months. 

Another  example  of  the  abuse  of 
power  within  the  Soviet  hierarchy  Is 
the  deputy  director  and  chief  engineer 
of  a  construction  trust  that  supplied 
state  farms  with  building  materials 
and  received  20,000  to  40,000  rubles 
from  each  farm  he  dealt  with  in  order 
to  expedite  deliveries.  In  still  another 
case,  an  official  working  in  the  Novoli- 
petsk  metallurgical  combine  took 
bribes  for  releasing  supplies  of  metal 
against  dispatch  notes. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  abuse 
of  power  is  the  1964  KGB  Investiga- 
tion that  discovered  the  entire  leader- 
ship of  the  government  and  Commu- 
nist Party  in  Kirghizia  had  been  on 
the  payroll  of  underworld  racketeers 
for  years.  The  gang  set  up  a  conglom- 
eration of  clandestine  factories,  collec- 
tive farms,  and  plantations  which  grew 
opium  and  cannabis,  and  shared  the 
profits  with  the  government  officials 
In  exchange  for  their  protection.  It 
seems  kind  of  strange  to  me  that  out 
of  all  of  those  people,  only  the  gang 
and  one  Junior  deputy  minister  were 
brought  to  trial. 

Mr.  President,  we  imfortimately 
have  no  way  to  accurately  measure 
how  much  of  this  actually  goes  on  in 
their  economy.  These  accounts  are 
even  questionable  because  they  were 
reported  by  the  Soviet  press,  and  we 
all  know  what  kind  of  free  press  they 
have.  In  all  probability  they  only  pub- 
licize such  things  to  deter  others  from 
doing  the  same  thing.  But,  even  with 
this  publicity,  most  of  the  officials  go 
unpunished,  and  the  examples  publi- 
cized are  very  likely  only  because 
those  involved  have  acquired  enemies 
more  powerful  than  they.  In  light  of 
this,  it  is  also  very  possible  that  these 


stories  are  invented  by  the  KGB. 
Thus,  these  examples  cannot  be  taken 
as  fact,  but  only  as  examples  of  rent 
seeking— which  is  the  pursuit  of  mo- 
nopoly profits— which  I  would  assume 
are  very  widespread  in  the  Soviet 
economy. 

Other  examples  abound.  The  offi- 
cials commanding  entry  barriers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  can  easily  make  enor- 
mous profits  from  bribes  resulting 
from  their  exercise  of  coercive  restric- 
tions on  competition.  You  see,  entry 
into  competition  Is  officially  prohibit- 
ed, but  can  be  achieved  In  reality  by 
bribing  those  who  enforce  the  laws. 
Their  system  of  fixed  prices  Is  an  In- 
credible incentive  for  bribery,  and 
from  artificially  raising  prices,  which 
creates  gains  in  legal  monopoly  reve- 
nues to  those  producers  so  favored. 
Not  only  are  monetary  bribes  wide- 
spread, but.  possibly  more  important- 
ly, bribes  in  the  form  of  transferring 
goods  and  services  are  common  mostly 
because  they  are  harder  to  trace. 

One  kind  of  free  market  system  does 
abound  in  the  Soviet  Union:  Officials 
can  easily  sell  documents  necessary  for 
trade  to  the  highest  bidder,  keeping 
the  profits  for  themselves.  An  example 
of  this,  which  has  gained  some  atten- 
tion in  the  West,  Is  the  marketing  by 
doctors  of  above-minimal  quality  care 
to  patients  who  can  pay  more,  leaving 
those  who  cannot  afford  this  with  a 
lower  quality  of  medical  care. 

The  pursuit  of  monopolistic  gains  on 
the  part  of  those  in  a  privileged  posi- 
tion doesn't  at  all  resemble  the  Marx- 
ist dream  of  a  scientifically  planned 
economy.  Rather,  as  I  have  said,  the 
correct  description  of  such  a  system 
would  Identify  It  with  the  mercantilist 
economy  of  Prance  under  Louis  XIV. 
It  was  the  final  breakdown  of  this 
kind  of  pervasive  economic  interven- 
tion and  rent  extraction  that  we  today 
call  by  the  name  of  the  "Industrial 
Revolution." 

Clearly  the  Soviets,  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  and  some  other  nations 
wealthy  In  natural  resources  and  large 
populations,  are  able  to  benefit  from 
300  years  of  Western  scientific 
progress,  which  18th  century  mercan- 
tilist Prance  could  not.  With  the  aid  of 
the  West,  the  Soviets  are  able  to 
create  at  least  in  their  urban  centers 
and  in  military  applications  the  sem- 
blance of  a  modem  economy.  But  It  is 
in  fact  Just  a  Potemkln  Village. 

Grigori  Potemkln  once  humored 
Tsar  Catherine  the  Great  by  erecting 
the  equivalent  of  Hollywood  movie 
sets  In  the  form  of  neatly  painted  vil- 
lages, complete  with  actors  playing  the 
role  of  happy  peasants,  during  a  tour 
she  made  down  the  Volga  River.  Based 
on  our  understanding  of  exactly  how 
the  Soviet  system  works,  it  is  clear 
that  Western  Investments  and  Joint 
ventures  in  that  country  are  not  likely 
to  be  economically  productive  in  the 
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same  way  that  investing  the  same  cap- 
ital in  Europe  or  North  America  or  in 
the  newly  industrializing  nations  of 
the  Pacific  Rim  would  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I'm  in- 
troducing is  designed  to  monitor  and 
control  the  flow  of  Western  capital  to 
the  Soviet  bloc,  both  for  reasons  of 
strategic  defense  of  the  Western  Alli- 
ance—hard currency  is  needed  by  the 
Soviets  to  maintain  a  worldwide  mili- 
tary Euid  political  presence— and  for 
economic  reasons.  The  Latin  American 
debt  situation  has  demonstrated  that 
financial  institutions  that  enjoy  gov- 
ernment privileges,  such  as  deposit  in- 
surance and  access  to  a  central  bank  as 
lender  of  last  resort,  cannot  always  be 
trusted  to  exercise  due  diligence  with 
quasi-public  funds. 

Moreover,  the  Savings  &  Loan  de- 
posit insurance  crisis  has  shown  us 
that  billions  of  dollars  and  even  the 
solvency  of  our  financial  system  will 
always  come  home  to  roost,  ultimate- 
ly, with  the  American  taxpayer.  As  a 
representative  of  that  taxpayer,  I 
cannot  sit  calmly  by  and  excuse  irre- 
sponsible lending  of  scarce  Western 
capital  to  the  corrupt  Soviet  oligarchy 
just  because  the  papers  are  signed  in 
the  privacy  of  New  York  or  London  or 
Tokyo  boardrooms  instead  of  at  Camp 
David  or  in  Geneva  by  heads  of  state. 

Moreover,  I  am  troubled  that  the 
West  is  forgetting  Soviet  actions  of 
but  a  few  years  ago.  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues:  What  was  Stalin's  response 
to  tsarist  and  foreign  financial  claims 
upon  his  coming  to  power?  What  coun- 
try walked  away  from  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank  mem- 
bership during  its  formation?  Presi- 
dent Bush  recently  made  reference  to 
this  very  point  when  he  voiced  the 
opinion  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  should 
not  be  wholly  based  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  one  individual  as  leader.  A 
recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
notes  many  of  the  problems  Gorba- 
chev is  facing  even  though  he  has 
purged  25  percent  of  the  Communist 
Party's  Central  Committee  and  at- 
tempted to  dismantle  a  totalitarian  so- 
ciety. Mr.  President,  it's  as  if  the  West 
is  convinced  Mr.  Gorbachev  will  live 
forever.  I  might  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  it's  not  been  that  long  since 
Khrushchev  himself  was  ousted  from 
authority. 

Mr.  President,  I'm  introducing  legis- 
lation similar  to  that  passed  during 
the  100th  Congress  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  an  awareness  of  the  sever- 
ity of  this  issue.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  move  forward  on  this  legis- 
lation and  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
new  administration  as  to  how  the 
Senate  views  current  financial  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  bloc.  This  legisla- 
tion expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  It  is  high  time  the  United  States 
exert  its  influence  to  stop  financing 
the  hxingry  bear  that  makes  us  in  turn 
finance  a  huge  defense  establishment 


in  order  to  protect  ourselves  from 
overt  threats  of  aggression.  After  all 
Mr.  President,  where  are  Soviet  mis- 
siles aimed? 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 


SANFORD  (AND  GRAHAM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  83 

Mr.  SANFORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Graham)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  30),  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.    .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  this  budget  for  fiscal  year  1990  Is 
within  the  parameters  established  by  the 
President,  and  even  if  inadequate,  is  essen- 
tial to  keep  the  Government  in  operation; 

(2)  this  resolution  sets  forth  the  deficit  at 
only  $99.4  billion; 

(3)  as  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion, one  measure  of  the  deficit,  the  increase 
in  the  pubic  debt  subject  to  limitation,  is 
fuUy  $264  billion; 

(4)  the  Federal  debt  will  rise  to  fully  $3.1 
trillion  in  1990;  and 

(5)  as  set  forth  in  section  5(a)  (19)  of  this 
resolution,  the  level  of  gross  interest  on  the 
public  debt  will  be  $263  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1990; 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  as  set  forth  in  this  resolution,  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  under 
section  1105  of  title  31  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  the  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1991,  in  order  to  more  truth- 
fully set  forth  the  deficit,  should  reflect  at 
least  the  following  changes: 

(A)  all  Social  Security  and  other  Federal 
retirement  funds  must  be  accounted  for  sep- 
arately; 

(B)  all  gross  interest  on  the  public  debt 
subject  to  limitation  must  be  fully  reported 
and  reflected;  and 

(C)  the  increase  in  the  gross  Federal  debt 
that  is  subject  to  the  legal  debt  limit  should 
be  shown  as  a  measure  of  the  deficit. 

(2)  Because  a  multi-year  plan  of  debt  and 
deficit  reduction,  based  on  sound  economic 
assumptions,  appears  imperative,  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  advice  the  Congress  of 
any  proposals  relative  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  and  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress whether  additional  revenues  are  re- 
quired for  debt  and  deficit  reduction,  and  if 
so.  the  President  is  invited  to  make  specific 
revenue  recommendations." 


PACKWOOD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  84 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Domenici,  and 
Mr.  Heinz)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  30),  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

RESERVE  FUND  FOR  CHILD  CARE 

Sec.  .  (a)  In  the  Senate,  it  is  assumed 
that  budget  authority  and  outlays  may  be 
allocated  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 


nance for  increased  funding  for  child  care, 
including  funding  through  tax  credits,  if  the 
Committee  on  Finance  or  the  committee  of 
conference  reports  funding  legislation 
that— 

(1)  will,  if  enacted,  make  funds  available 
for  that  purpose;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  that  the  costs  of  such 
legislation  are  not  included  in  this  resolu- 
tion, will  not  Increase  the  deficit  In  this  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  will  not  In- 
crease the  total  deficit  for  the  period  of 
fiscal  years  1990  through  1992. 

(b)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  and  again  upon  the 
submission  of  a  conference  report  on  such 
legislation  (if  such  a  conference  report  is 
submitted),  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  may  file  with 
the  Senate  appropriately  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  revised  functional 
levels  and  aggregates  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. Such  revised  allocations,  functional 
levels,  and  aggregates  shall  be  considered 
for  the  purposes  of  such  Act  as  allocations, 
functional  levels,  and  aggregates  contained 
In  this  resolution,  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance shall  report  revised  allocations  pursu- 
ant to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  for  the  ap- 
propriate fiscal  year  (or  years)  to  carry  out 
this  section. 


D'AMATO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  85 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  Mr.  D'Amato, 
for  himself,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Kerry,  and  Mr.  Specter)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  30).  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Since  the  funding  levels  for  Function  750 
for  the  administration  of  justice  programs 
in  the  Committee  Report  is  higher  than  the 
President's  request  by  $800  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $500  million  in  out- 
lays, and 

Since  the  President's  request  already  in- 
cludes $658  million  for  prison  exp)enses  re- 
lated to  drug  offenders, 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  within 
the  total  amount  available  within  the 
Budget  I\inction  750.  there  shall  be  suffi- 
cient funds  added  to  bring  a  level  of  federal 
support  for  correctional  activities  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  level  for  the  ex- 
penses of  drug  offenders  to  a  level  of  $1  bil- 
lion. 


GARN (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  86 

Mr.  GARN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Heixin, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr. 
Wilson)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  30).  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  resolution, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

RESERVE  FUND  FOR  CONTINUED  SPACE  STATION 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  .  (a)  In  the  Senate,  of  the  amounts 
specified  In  section  5  of  this  resolution,  it  is 
assumed  that  budget  authority  and  outlays 
in  amounts  not  to  exceed  the  amounts  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  for  fiscal  year  1990 
shall  be  all(x»ted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  provide  for  continued 
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development  of  the  International  space  sU- 
tion  Freedom  when  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations or  the  committees  of  confer- 
ence on  such  space  sUtlon  development  has 
reported  legislation  that  will,  if  enacted, 
make  funds  available  for  such  continued  de- 
velopment. 

(b)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (a)  for  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  space  sUtion  for  fiscal  year 
1990  shall  not  exceed  $1,800,000,000  of  new 
budget  authority  and  $1,080,000,000  of  out- 
lays. 

(c)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  and  again  upon  the 
submission  of  a  conference  report  on  such 
legislation  (if  such  a  conference  report  is 
submitted),  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  may  file  with 
the  Senate  appropriately  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  altered  by  amounts  not  to  exceed 
those  in  such  legislation.  Such  revised  allo- 
cations shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  such  Act  as  allocations  contained  in  this 
resolution,  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations shall  report  revised  allocations, 
pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1990  to  carry  out  this  section. 

WII£ON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  87 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  NicKLES,  and  Mr.  Specter) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30). 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  25.  increase  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $100,000,000  and  increase  the  amount  on 
line  9  by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  26.  reduce  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $100,000,000  and  reduce  the  amount  on 
line  13  by  $100,000,000. 


101st    Congress    to    establish    a    biennial 
budget  process. 

BOSCHWITZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  89 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr.  Nickles) 
proposed  an  amendiment  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30), 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

CTJRRKirT  SERVICES  BASELIIfK 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that  the  use 
of  a  current  services  baseline  in  presenting 
budget  information— 

(1)  does  not  provide  the  public  with  com- 
plete and  clear  information  on  the  growth 
in  Federal  spending  from  one  fiscal  year  to 
the  next  fiscal  year; 

(2)  does  not  clearly  identify  the  underly- 
ing growth  rate  in  particular  Federal  pro- 
grams within  the  Federal  budget; 

(3)  leads  to  the  misconception  that  Feder- 
al spending  is  being  cut  when  in  fact  it  has 
grown  and 

(4)  does  not  present  the  Federal  budget  in 
terms  the  public  can  easily  understand. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  all 
Congressional  and  Executive  budget  docu- 
mente.  including  analyses  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  any  deficit  reduction  agree- 
ments, should  prominently  include  the  cur- 
rent level  of  Federal  spending  in  each  cate- 
gory and  clearly  identify  any  proposed  In- 
crease or  decrease  from  that  level. 


UMI 


FORD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  88 

Mr.  FORD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
BOSCHWITZ,  Mrs.  Kassebaom,  Mr.  Mc- 
CONNELL,  and  Mr.  Danforth)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  30),  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
inr 

BIKHIIIAI.  BTTSGET  PROCESS 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that  a  bienni- 
al budget  process  would— 

(1)  create  an  orderly,  predictable  process 
for  consideration  of  spending  decisions  re- 
sponsive to  policy  priorities  and  improve 
Congressional  control  over  the  Federal 
budget; 

(2)  aUow  sufficient  time  for  the  fulfill- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  its  legislative  and 
oversight  responsibilities,  including  the  con- 
sideration of  authorizing  legislation,  budget 
resolutions,  appropriations  bills,  and  other 
spending  measures: 

(3)  provide  greater  sUbllity  and  certainty 
for  financial  markets,  and  Federal.  SUte. 
and  local  government  agencies  which  need 
sufficient  time  to  plan  for  implementation 
of  programs:  and 

(4)  streamline  the  Congressional  budget 
process  and  therefore  promote  better  ac- 
countability to  the  public. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Congress  should  enact   legislation   in   the 


HOLUNGS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  90 

Mr.  HOLUNGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Conrad,  and  Mr.  Robb)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30), 
supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  "That  the  Congress  deter- 
mines" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and  declares  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  fiscal  year  1990  is  es- 
tablished and  the  appropriate  budgetary 
levete  for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992  are  set 
forth. 

MAXIMUM  DETICIT  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  2.  The  following  levels  and  amounts 
in  this  section  are  set  forth  for  purposes  of 
determining,  in  accordance  with  section 
301(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974.  as  amended 
by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  and  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Reaffirmation  Act  of  1987.  whether  the 
maximum  deficit  amount  for  a  fiscal  year 
has  been  exceeded,  and  as  set  forth  in  this 
concurrent  resolution,  shall  be  considered  to 
be  mathematically  consistent  with  the  other 
amounts  and  levels  set  forth  in  this  concur- 
rent resolution: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,074,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,146,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,214,500,000,000, 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,311,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,399,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,468,800,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,174,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,250,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,297,800,000,000. 
(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $99,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $104,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $83,300,000,000. 

DEBT  INCREASE  AS  ONE  MEASURE  OF  DEFICIT 

Sec.  3.  The  amounts  of  the  Increase  In  the 
public  debt  subject  to  limitation  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $264,800,000,000, 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $268,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $245,200,000,000. 

DEFICIT  LEVELS  EXCLUDING  TRUST  FOND 
SURPLUSES 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  amounts  of  the  surplus- 
es of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $67,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $78,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $90,400,000,000, 

(2)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  excluding 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $167,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $183,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $173,700,000,000. 

(b)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  excluding 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  all  Feder- 
al trust  funds  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $240,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $255,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $243,700,000,000, 

RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  5,  (a)  The  following  budgetary  levels 
are  appropriate  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1989.  October  1.  1990. 
and  October  1.  1991: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $778,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $827,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $875,700,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal   revenues  should   be   in- 
creased are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $5,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $5,800,000,000, 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $5,800,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $70,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991:  $75,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992:  $80,200,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $1,021,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,087,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,135,800,000,000. 
The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget  out- 
lays are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1990:  $952,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $1,017,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $1,055,000,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $167,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $183,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $173,500,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $3,123,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $3,391,900,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $3,637,100,000,000. 
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(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1989,  October  1, 1990,  and  Oc- 
tober 1, 1991,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$19,300,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $106,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $93,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$19,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $114,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $97,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  yetu- 1992: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$19,700,000,000. 

<B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $119,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mitmeots,  $100,900,000,000. 

(B)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  appropriate  levels  of 
budget  authority  and  budget  outlays,  and 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  fiscal  years  1990 
through  1992  for  each  major  functional  cat- 
egory are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$298,600,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $295,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$310,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $303,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$323,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $314,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmente.  $200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,200,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $200,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  locui  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $12,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Elnergy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Envlrorunent 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$10,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $4,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$10,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $4,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  c(Hn- 
mitments,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$9,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $60,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $93,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $66,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $96,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$3,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $69,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $100,700,000,000. 

(8)  TransporUtion  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,900,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $29,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
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(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  DeveloiJ- 
ment  (450): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  guarantee  commitments. 
$500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $12,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $37,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $13,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $13,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $55,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $54,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
menU.  $400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $60,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $60,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $67,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $65,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  gxiarantee  commit- 
menU.  $400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 
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(A)  New 
$123,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $98,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$136,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $115,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$149,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $130,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$180,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $144,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$190,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $152,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$197,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $159,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  BenefiU  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $21,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $21,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  coRunit- 
ments,  $22,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$196,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $196,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
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(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$210,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $210,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$218,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $218,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  The  corresponding  levels  of  gross  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1990:  $261,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1991:  $278,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1992:  $289,900,000,000. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $-200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $-200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $-200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $-200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $-200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $-200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(21)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$39,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$39,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1991: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$32,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$32,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1992: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$34,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$34,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

RECONCILIATION 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  15.  1989, 
committees  named  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  submit  their  recommen- 
dations to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 


their  respective  Houses.  After  receiving 
those  recommendations,  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  or 
both  carrying  out  all  such  reconmiendations 
without  any  substantive  revision. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  Juris- 
diction sufficient  to  increase  revenues 
$5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE 

(c)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase  reve- 
nues $5,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

SALE  OF  GOVERNMENT  ASSETS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  from  time  to  time  the  United  States 
Government  should  sell  assets  to  nongov- 
ernment buyers;  and 

(2)  the  amounts  realized  from  such  asset 
sales  will  not  recur  on  an  annual  basis  and 
do  not  reduce  the  demand  for  credit. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  allocations  and  points 
of  order  under  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  the  amounts  realized  from  asset 
sales  or  prepayments  of  loans  shall  not  be 
allocated  to  a  conunittee  and  shall  not  be 
scored  with  respect  to  the  level  of  budget 
authority  or  outlays  under  a  committee's  al- 
location under  section  302  of  such  Act. 

(c)  Tot  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  terms  "asset  sale"  and  "prepay- 
ment of  a  loan"  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  under  section  257(12)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (as  amended  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Re- 
affirmation Act  of  1987);  and 

(2)  the  terms  "asset  sale"  and  "prepay- 
ment of  a  loan"  do  not  include  asset  sales 
mandated  by  law  before  September  18.  1987. 
and  routine,  ongoing  asset  sales  and  loan 
prepayments  at  levels  consistent  with 
agency  operations  in  fiscal  year  1986." 


HEINZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  91 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lau- 

TENBERG.    Mr.    LEAHY,    Mr.    ARMSTRONG, 

Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Burns, 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Dobienici,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Hatc:h,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  McConnell, 
Mr.  MmiKOWSKi.  Mr.  Nickels,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Warner, 
and  Mr.  Wilson)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  30),  supra;  as  folows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
add  the  following  new  section: 

WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  AND  PLC 
MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  .  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 


(1)  the  World  Health  Organization  enjoys 
the  strong  support  of  the  United  States  in 
its  mission  to  eliminate  disease  and  raise 
public  health  standards  around  the  world. 

(2)  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  has  observer  status  at  the  WHO  and 
other  United  Nations  SF>ecialized  agencies; 

(3)  the  PLO  is  an  umbrella  organization 
that  lacks  key  attributes  of  statehood  as  ac- 
cepted under  international  law— it  has  no 
permanent  population  and  controls  no  de- 
fined territory; 

(4)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  territo- 
ries under  Israeli  administration  should  be 
decided  by  negotiation  and  not  by  unilateral 
declarations  or  by  solutions  imposed  by 
international  organizations: 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  State  has  declared 
that  a  change  in  the  present  observer  status 
of  the  PLO  in  international  organizations 
would  lead  to  a  halt  in  further  US  assessed 
and  voluntary  contributions  to  these  organi- 
zations; 

(6)  a  change  in  the  PLO's  observer  status 
in  international  organizations  would  need- 
lessly politicize  these  organizations  and 
damage  US  support  for  them; 

(7)  the  United  States  seeks  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  parties,  including  the  members  of 
the  Arab  League,  in  putting  a  halt  to  these 
harmful  efforts  to  politicize  important 
international  organizations, 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate— The  Senate 
hereby— 

(1)  supports  and  commends  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  his  declaration  calling  for  a  halt 
to  further  US  assessed  and  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  international  organizations 
which  grant  full  member  status  to  organiza- 
tions that  lack  key  attributes  to  statehood; 

(2)  urges  all  parties  to  end  efforts  to 
secure  a  change  in  the  PliO's  observer 
status  at  the  United  Nations  and  its  special- 
ized agencies; 

(3)  calls  upon  member  states  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  other  UN  special- 
ized agencies  to  vigorously  oppose  all  such 
efforts. 


ARMSTRONG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  92 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.  Symbcs.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Warner,  and  Mr.  Bradley)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  30).  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $260,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $670,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $1,070,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $260,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $670,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $1,070,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $260,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $670,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23 
by  $1,070,000,000. 
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On  pace  3.  decreMe  the  amount  on  line  26 
by  $360,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $670,000,000. 

On  pace  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $1,070,000,000. 

On  pace  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $260,000,000. 

On  pace  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  S 
by  $670,000,000. 

On  pace  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $1,070,000,000. 

On  pace  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $360,000,000. 

On  pace  S,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $670,000,000. 

Oti  pace  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $1,070,000,000. 

On  pace  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $360,000,000. 

On  pace  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $930,000,000. 

On  pace  S.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  pace  30.  increase  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $-260,000,000. 

On  pace  30,  Increase  the  amount  on  line 
12  by  $-670,000,000. 

On  pace  30.  increase  the  amount  on  line 
21  by  $-1,070,000,000. 

On  pace  34.  Increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  9  by  $260,000,000. 

On  pace  36.  increase  the  second  amount 
on  line  1  by  $260,000,000. 


for 
Mr. 


UMI 


WIRTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  93 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  Mr.  Wirth. 
himself,  Mr.  Chatee.  Mr.  Heinz. 
JoHHSTOH.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  (Cranston, 
Mr.  Lbaht,  Mr.  DtTRENBERCER.  Mr. 
Kerry,  and  Mi.  Gore)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  30),  supra;  as  fol- 

lOWK 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  foUow- 
inr- 

BSDUCmC  TH«  OKWERATIOH  OF  CARBON  DIOXIDE 

Sk.     .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  concentration  of  the  so-called 
"greenhouse"  gases— includinc  carbon  diox- 
ide, methane,  nitrous  oxide,  chlorofluoro- 
carbons.  tropospheric  ozone  is  rising; 

(2)  since  the  advent  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution 150  years  ago.  a  number  of  scientific 
experts  estimate  that  the  atmospheric  con- 
centration of— 

(A)  carbon  dioxide,  the  most  prevalent  of 
these  gases,  has  increased  by  25  percent; 

(B)  methane  has  increased  by  100  percent; 

(C)  nitrous  oxide  has  increased  by  10  per- 

(D)  CFCs  have  increased  from  zero  60 
years  ago  at  an  average  rate  of  5  percent  per 
year,  and 

(E)  tropospheric  ozone  continues  to  in- 
crease by  1  percent  per  year; 

(3)  a  large  number  of  the  world's  leading 
scientists,  including  members  of  National 
Science  Foundation,  have  warned  policy 
naakerathat— 

(A)  increased  concentrations  of  these 
gases  will  alter  climate;  and 

(B)  such  climatic  alterations  could  have 
devastating  effects  on  weather  patterns,  ac- 
rlcultural  productivity,  coastal  population 
cmtera  due  to  rlsinc  sea  levels,  and  biologi- 
cal health: 

(4)  the  majority  of  these  gases  are  gener- 
ated in  the  production  of  energy; 

(5)  in  1988,  the  Department  found,  based 
on  daU  collected   for   the    1985   National 


Energy  Policy  Plan,  that  the  United  SUtes' 
generation  of  carbon  dioxide  would  Increase 
from  1985  leveU  by  38  percent  in  the  year 
2010; 

(6)  leading  scientific  experts  of  the  world, 
including  members  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  and  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
have  urged  the  President  to  take  action  to 
reduce  the  generation  of  these  gases  by  the 
United  SUtes; 

(7)  international  negotiations  are  under- 
way to  develop  strategies  to  reduce  the  gen- 
eration of  these  gases; 

(8)  the  United  States  is  chair  of  the  Re- 
sponse Strategies  Working  Group  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  (IPCC).  which  was  established  by 
the  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gramme and  the  World  Meterologlcal  Orga- 
nization; 

(9)  at  the  first  meetings  of  the  IPCC's  Re- 
sponse Strategies  Working  Group,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  urged  that  global  solutions 
to  global  climate  change  be  as  specific  and 
cost-effective  as  they  can  possibly  be; 

(10)  it  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
and  all  nations  take  immediate  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  global  environment;  and 

(11)  without  action  by  the  United  States 
to  protect  the  global  environment,  our  abili- 
ty to  convince  other  nations  to  act  on  con- 
cerns such  as  global  climate  change  will  be 
constrained. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
United  SUtes  policy  on  global  warming 
should  be— 

(1)  to  reduce  the  generation  of  greenhouse 
gases; 

(2)  to  hold,  in  1989.  a  global  conference  on 
the  environment,  hosted  by  the  President; 

(3)  to  encourage  other  nations  to  under- 
take measures  to  reduce  the  generation  of 
greenhouse  gases; 

(4)  to  develop  binding  multilateral  agree- 
ments with  other  nations  by  the  end  of  cal- 
endar year  1992.  or  as  early  as  is  practicable, 
to  reduce  the  global  generation  of  green- 
house gases; 

(5)  to  encourage  the  worldwide  protection 
of  tropical  rainforests; 

(6)  to  require  each  Federal  agency  to  ex- 
amine ite  programs  to  determine  the  im- 
pacts of  global  warming  on  its  missions  and 
activities  and  to  evaluate  and  propose  poli- 
cies under  its  authority  that  could  reduce 
the  generation  of  greenhouse  gases;  and 

(7)  to  develop  new  technologies  and  better 
utilize  existing  technologies  that  will  pro- 
vide reliable  supplies  of  energy  and  service 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  while 
reducing  the  generation  of  greenhouse 
gases. 

(c)  It  is  also  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  SUtes  Government  should  adopt 
a  position  with  respect  to  a  "Framework 
Global  Climate  Convention",  and  through 
its  represenUtlve  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Panel  on  Climate  Change,  should  begin  dis- 
cussions on  such  a  convention  when  it 
chairs  the  next  meeting  of  the  "Response 
Strategies  Working  Group". 

(d)  To  the  maximum  extent  practical,  the 
priorities  set  forth  In  this  section  should  be 
reflected  In  the  Federal  budget. 


May  I  1989 
(S.    Con.    Res.    30). 


rent    resolution 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Fikdings.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  United  States  is  the  world  leader  In 
the  fields  of  commercial  and  military  aero- 
space; 

(2)  if  the  United  SUtes  is  to  mainUln  that 
leadership  we  must  continue  to  Invest  In  the 
research  and  development  necessary  to 
build  the  next  generation  of  aerospace  vehi- 
cles; 

(3)  the  National  Aerospace  Plan,  or  X-30, 
program  represents  the  United  States'  best 
hope  for  mainUining  our  lead  in  aerospace 
Into  the  next  century; 

(4)  the  National  Aerospace  Plane  program 
represents  a  model  of  cooperation  between 
government  and  Industry  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  already  has  invested  $487 
million  and  private  contractors  have  Invest- 
ed more  than  $700  million; 

(5)  the  National  Aerospace  program  is 
likely  to  result  in  advances  in  many  areas 
which  will  have  benefits  for  both  commer- 
cial and  military  programs. 

(b)  Sense  op  The  Senate.— It  is  the  Sense 
of  the  Senate  that— 

The  Senate  supports  continued  funding  of 
the  National  Aerospace  Plane  program  at 
the  level  recommended  in  the  President's 
February  9.  1990  budget  submission  in  func- 
tions 050.  250  and  400. 


BOND  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENTS  NO.  94 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  Mr.  Bond,  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
LOTT.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Grahm,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Garn,  and  Mr.  Helms)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  concur- 


SASSER  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
AND  96 


95 


Mr.  Sasser  proposed  two  amendments  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30). 
supra,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  95 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  .  It  is  assumed  that  agreements 
reached  between  the  administration  and  the 
congressional  tax-writing  committees  on 
revenue  legislation  reconciled  pursuant  to 
this  resolution  will  be  advanced  legislatively 
when  supported  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

Amendment  No.  96 
recommended  levels  and  amounts 

On  page  28.  line  23,  decrease  the  figure  by 
$6,400,000. 

On  page  28.  line  24.  decrease  the  figure  by 
$5,960,000. 

On  line  3  of  the  Reserve  Fund  for  Child 
Care,  strike  "child  care"  and  Insert  "chil- 
dren". 

On  line  6.  strike  "child  care"  and  insert 
"children". 


GRAHAM  AMENDMENT  NO.  97 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  Mr.  Graham)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30), 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

(a)  The  Senate  finds— 

(1)  The  1990  congressional  bipartisan 
agreement  to  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  represents  the  action  most  proba- 
ble to  avoid  a  budget  impasse  and  sequester. 

(2)  The  achievement  of  a  reduction  in  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  through  agreement 
rather    than    confronUtion    between    the 
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President  and  Congress  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

(3)  National  security  and  international 
leadership  rest  on  the  foundation  of  a 
strong  economy,  capable  of  financing  inter- 
nally its  investment  needs; 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  The  1990  budget  agreement  should  be 
fully  and  quickly  implemented: 

(2)  The  Leadership  of  Congress  and  the 
administration  inunediately  authorize  re- 
sumption of  negotiations  aimed  at  a  mul- 
tiyear  deficit  reduction  pacliage,  leading  to  a 
balanced  federal  budget; 

(3)  The  economic  and  budgetary  assump- 
tions underlying  the  multiyear  agreement 
be  based  on  sound  and  realistic  forecasts; 

(4)  The  bipartisan,  cooperative  effort  that 
made  this  agreement  [>ossible  be  sustained 
in  addressing  the  Nation's  remaining  budg- 
etary problems. 

DOLE  (AND  BOREN) 
1     AMENDMENT  NO.  98 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  Mr.  Dole,  for  him- 
self. Mr.  BoREK.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mrs. 
Kasscbaum,  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Graham,  and  Mr.  Pressler)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  30),  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  agricultural  producers  in  several  Mid- 
western and  Southwestern  States  have  ex- 
perienced adverse  weather  conditions  since 
planting  the  1989  crop  of  winter  wheat,  in- 
cluding a  lack  of  rainfall,  freeze  damage, 
high-velocity  windstorms,  and  recordbreak- 
ing  high  temperatures; 

(2)  such  extreme  conditions  have  com- 
bined to  severely  damage  winter  wheat  pro- 
duction in  several  states,  including  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas.  Nebraska.  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico: 

(3)  the  Kansas  Wheat  Quality  Council, 
after  a  recent  3-day  tour  of  these  States,  es- 
timated that  production  in  the  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  Panhandles  would  be  only  one- 
third  of  normal; 

(4)  the  mean  average  of  68  estimates  of 
the  1989  crop  of  winter  wheat  in  Kansas 
projected  only  209  million  bushels  of  wheat: 
and 

(5)  current  budget  estimates  reveal  there 
will  be  substantial  savings  resulting  from 
higher  prices  and  lower  deficiency  payments 
that  oould  be  applied  towards  disaster  pay- 
ments for  drought-stricken  winter  wheat 
producers  through  an  extension  of  the  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Act  of  1988  (7  U.S.C.  1421 
note). 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
(1)  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  extend 
the  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1988  (7  U.S.C. 
1421  note)  to  apply  to  losses  due  to  adverse 
weather  conditions  in  1988  or  1989  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  planted  in  1988  for 
harvest  in  1989; 

<2)  such  legislation  should  not  add  to  the 
deficits  and  such  legislation  should  not  dis- 
criminate against  other  program  crops; 

(3)  such  legislation  should  not  discrimi- 
nate against  producers  who  are  currently 
covered  by  Federal  crop  insurance;  and 

(4)  drought  assistance  should  be  enacted 
In  a  timely  fashion  so  as  to  ensure  that  sav- 
ings from  higher  prices  and  lower  deficiency 
payments  offset  the  cost  of  such  assistance. 


ROTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  99 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  Mr.  Roth)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30), 
supra,  as  follows: 

Sec.    .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Debt  held  by  the  public  increased  from 
$1.5  trillion  in  fiscal  year  1985  to  more  than 
$2  trillion  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  continues 
to  grow; 

(2)  Compliance  with  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  targets  each  year  would  result  in  a 
debt  held  by  the  public  of  $2.38  triUion  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993,  when  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  maximum  deficit 
target  is  zero; 

(3)  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projects  that  the  debt  held  by  the  public 
will  reach  $2.76  trillion  by  fiscal  year  1993; 

(4)  Recognizing  the  need  to  control  defi- 
cits and  debt,  many  members  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  additional  fiscal 
restraint;  and 

(5)  Growth  in  the  debt  held  by  the  public 
is  detrimental  to  economic  growth  and  im- 
provements in  the  nation's  long  term  stand- 
ard of  living. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
(DA  target  for  maximum  debt  held  by 
the  public  be  set  at  $2.38  trillion; 

(2)  The  appropriate  Committees  of  the 
Congress  shall  consider  legislation  strength- 
ening budget  procedures  to  promote  compli- 
ance with  this  target:  and 

(3)  The  appropriate  Committees  of  the 
Congress  shall  consider  budget  procedures 
which  would  take  effect  in  the  event  that 
the  target  is  exceeded. 


For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact the  committee  at  224-2035. 

COMMITTEE  OR  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY  AND  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN OPERATIONS. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  hold  a  joint  hearing  on 
Wednesday,  May  10.  1989,  at  10  a.m.. 
in  SD192  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing to  receive  testimony  on  the  poten- 
tial impacts  of  global  warming  on  the 
Third  World,  and  U.S.  policy  re- 
sponses. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Fred  Kenney  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-7209. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing an  oversight  hearing  on  Friday, 
May  19,  1989.  begiiming  at  9:30  a.m..  in 
485  Russell  Senate  Office  Building  on 
actions  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission affecting  the  White  Mountain 
Apache  Tribe. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contjwjt  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  will  be  holding  a 
markup  on  Tuesday,  May  16.  1989.  be- 
ginning at  2:30  p.m..  in  485  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building  on  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian;  S.  402.  the  Puyallup 
Land  Claims  Settlement  Act;  S.  611. 
the  Federal  Acknowledgment  Proce- 
dures Act  of  1989;  and  S.  321.  the  Buy 
Indian  Act  Amendments. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Friday,  May  12, 
1988,  at  10  a.m.,  in  SR332  to  receive 
testimony  on  pending  nominations. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Thursday.  May  4, 
1989.  at  9:30  a.m.  in  open  session  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  amended  de- 
fense authorization  request  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  and  on  the  fiscal 
years  1990-94  5-year  defense  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMFTTEE  ON  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Conventional  Forces 
and  Alliance  Defense  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  on  Thiu^ay.  May  4.  1989.  at  2 
p.m.  in  open  session  to  review  imple- 
mentation of  the  Army's  armor  and 
antiarmor  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  4.  1989.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  medicare  reimbursement  to 
rural  hospitals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
Committee  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  4,  1989,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  receive 
testimony  on  S.  694,  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  amendments  of  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
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meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  4,  1989,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  auid  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tions of  Rufus  H.  Yerxa  to  be  a 
£>eputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative; 
Eric  I.  Garfinkel.  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce;  John  E. 
Robson.  to  be  a  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  Robert  R.  Glauber,  to 
be  an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; David  Campbell  Mulford,  to  be  an 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Con- 
stance Homer,  to  be  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services; 
and.  Mary  Sheila  Gall,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 

Services.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrTTKB  Oli  POREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  May  4  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  USIA  au- 
thorization.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBcomarrEE  oh  educatioh.  arts,  and 

KUlfAHITIES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Arts,  and 
Humanities,  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  4,  1989 
at  9:30  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  challenge  of  eliminating  illiteracy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GENERAL  SERVICES, 
PEDERAUSM,  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA 

Mr.   MITCHELL.   Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  General  Services.  Feder- 
alism, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
I  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
'  fairs,  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
;  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
[  May  4.  1988.  at  10  a.m.  to  resume  open 
hearings   on   infrastructure   problems 
and  intergovernmental  solutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
teed  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  May  4,  1989,  at  2 
p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  intel- 
ligence matters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SmCOMMITTEE  ON  NUCLEAR  REGULATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Bi4r.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Nuclear  Regulation  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  May  4.  beginning  at  9:30 


a.m..  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Rancho  Seco  nuclear  gen- 
erating station  and  on  secret  monetary 
payments  to  nuclear  workers  to  re- 
strict their  testimony  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  regarding  the 
Comanche  Peak  Nuclear  Powerplant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND 
EASTERN  EUROPE         SINCE 

VIENNA 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  provide  my  colleagues  with  an 
update  on  the  Commission's  assess- 
ment on  human  rights  developments 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Almost  4  months  have  passed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
cluding Document— a  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
[CSCE]  document  which,  with  respect 
to  human  rights  and  other  humanitar- 
ian concerns,  goes  beyond  any  to  date. 
Currently,  the  35  signatory  states  of 
the  CSCE  are  meeting  in  London  for 
the  information  forum,  and  on  May 
30,  they  will  gather  in  Paris  for  the 
first  of  three  meetings  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Dimension.  These 
meetings,  mandated  by  the  concluding 
document,  will  address  specific  human 
rights  concerns.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
an  opportune  time  to  take  a  look  at 
what  has  happened  in  the  human 
rights  sphere  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  Vienna  meeting  on  January  19, 
1989. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Helsinki  process,  in  general,  has  been 
instrumental  in  focusing  attention  on 
human  rights.  As  a  result,  it  has  im- 
proved tangibly  the  lives  of  millions  of 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe.  The  flow  of  people  and 
ideas  is  gradually  widening,  and  the 
prison  gates  have  opened  for  some  of 
those  who  were  previously  sentenced 
for  calling  on  their  governments  to 
live  up  to  their  commitments  under 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Clearly,  impor- 
tant strides  are  being  made  regarding 
human  rights  compliance  by  a  number 
of  Eastern  signatory  states,  particular- 
ly within  the  last  few  years.  The  once 
formidable  intellectual,  spiritual  and 
physical  barriers  between  East  and 
West  are  showing  signs  of  wear  and 
are  slowly  beginning  to  crumble. 

Despite  these  positive  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  was  signed  in  1975,  there  are 
still  all  too  many  reminders  that  many 
of  the  promises  of  Helsinki  have  yet  to 
be  translated  into  reality;  there  are 


still  all  too  many  instances  of  noncom- 
pliance with  commitments  freely  un- 
dertaken. Even  though  several  signa- 
tory nations  have  shown  improve- 
ments, especially  when  their  current 
records  are  measured  against  their 
past  practices,  the  standards  of  com- 
pliance we  use  must  be  the  standards 
of  Helsinki,  Madrid  and  Vienna— clear 
and  precise  standards  which  aim 
toward  the  realization  of  an  ultimately 
free,  open  and  humane  Europe. 

While  Soviet  public  life  has  been  sig- 
nificantly liberalized  under  Gorba- 
chev's rule  and  the  boundaries  of  what 
is  permissible  continue  to  expand,  re- 
pression has  not  ended.  The  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  and  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses continue  to  be  denied  legal 
status.  About  120  known  or  suspected 
prisoner  of  conscience  cases  remain, 
and  there  have  been  few  releases  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Vienna  meeting. 
There  are  still  occasional  arrests  and 
incarcerations  in  psychiatric  hospitals. 
Politically-motivated  short-term  de- 
tentions are  still  frequent,  particularly 
in  conjunction  with  peaceful  demon- 
strations, as  are  house  searches  and 
police  interrogations.  Since  November, 
there  have  been  18  known  arrests  of 
political  activists,  16  of  them  involving 
Armenian  nationalists,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Karabakh  Committee. 
Peaceful  demonstrators  are  occasional- 
ly handled  roughly  by  police,  particu- 
larly in  several  non-Russian  republics, 
despite  the  promising  initial  reversals 
of  Russian  political  and  cultural  domi- 
nation of  the  non-Russian  half  of  the 
Soviet  population.  We  especially  de- 
plore the  deaths  of  Georgians  during 
the  violent  dispersal  of  a  peaceful 
demonstration  in  Tbilisi  on  April  9, 
and  we  are  alarmed  at  the  growing  evi- 
dence that  poisonous  gas  was  used. 

As  troublesome  as  these  specific  in- 
stances are,  we  are  also  disturbed  by 
the  Soviet  Govemment's  April  8 
decree  which  replaces  previous  articles 
penalizing  political  activity.  This 
decree,  which  calls  for  up  to  10  years 
imprisonment  and  introduces  heavy 
fines  for  certain  kinds  of  peaceful  po- 
litical activity,  flies  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  claims  of  liberalizing  their 
criminal  code.  It  is  not  an  encouraging 
signal  that  genuine  legal  reform,  as 
the  Soviets  have  led  us  to  believe,  is 
near. 

In  the  area  of  freedom  of  movement, 
the  situation  is  also  mixed.  Emigration 
levels  continue  to  rise  dramatically 
over  what  they  were  just  2  years  ago. 
Yet  arbitrary  and  capricious  restric- 
tions, many  based  on  alleged  knowl- 
edge of  state  secrets,  continue  to  pre- 
vent people  such  as  Igor  Uspensky  and 
his  family  from  emigrating.  Indeed.  60 
unresolved  freedom  of  movement 
cases  remain  from  a  list  of  600  that 
the  Commission  submitted  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Soviet  during  our 
November  meetings  in  Moscow  to  dis- 
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cuss human  rights.  Unfortunately,  the 
resolution  rate  of  these  cases  has 
slowed  since  the  Vienna  concluding 
document  was  adopted. 

Poland  and  Hungary  continue  to 
show  the  most  progress  toward  human 
rights  compliance  as  they  press  for- 
ward on  the  rocky  road  to  political  and 
economic  reform.  The  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment took  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  showing  greater  respect  for 
civil  and  political  rights  when,  for  the 
first  time  under  Communist  rule,  they 
officially  proclaimed  and  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  their  1848  revolu- 
tion against  the  Habsburg  Empire  on 
March  15.  In  addition,  legislation 
guaranteeing  freedoms  of  association 
and  assembly,  as  well  as  an  unprece- 
dented law  providing  for  the  right  to 
strike,  was  passed  early  this  year.  Most 
recently,  Hungarian  authorities  have 
tmnounced  a  new  media  law,  to  be  sub- 
mitted later  this  year  to  the  national 
assembly,  allowing  any  individual  or 
group  to  establish  a  newspaper,  radio 
or  television  station. 

Recent  developments  in  Poland  con- 
tinue to  underscore  Poland's  role  in 
the  forefront  of  reform  in  Eastern 
Europe.  There  are  no  political  prison- 
ers in  Poland  and  a  new  passport  law 
allows  people  to  apply  for  and  receive 
passports  on  roughly  the  same  basis  as 
in  the  West.  On  the  political  front, 
four  Solidarity  activists  successfully 
settled  in  court  a  2-year-old  slander 
suit  against  Government  spokesman 
Jerzy  Urban.  Finally,  the  recently  con- 
cluded round-table  discussions  be- 
tween the  Government  and  Solidarity 
resulted  in  the  relegalization  of  Soli- 
darity and  the  reorgtmization  of  the 
parliament  on  a  substantially  more 
democratic  line.  We  are  hopeful  that 
this  new  parliament  will  engage  in 
continued  reform  of  some  of  the  more 
troubling  legislation  which  remains  on 
the  books.  Thus,  progress  in  both 
Hungary  and  Poland  has  been  encour- 
aging although  the  human  rights  situ- 
ation remains  below  Vienna  standards. 

Regrettably,  the  German  Democrat- 
ic Republic  tGDR]  is  resisting  the 
wave  of  reform  efforts  occurring  in 
varying  degrees  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  East  European  countries.  It 
has  signalled  its  reluctauice  to  follow 
Gorbachev's  calls  for  reform  by  re- 
stricting or  banning  several  Soviet 
publications.  In  January,  as  the 
Vienna  meeting  was  coming  to  a  close. 
East  German  authorities  detained  and 
threatened  scores  of  activists  who  or- 
ganized an  unofficial  demonstration  in 
Leipzig.  Likewise,  officials  continue  to 
censor  the  content  of  church  newspa- 
pers. And  when  GDR  authorities  pub- 
lished excerpts  of  the  Vienna  Conclud- 
ing Document,  they  deviated  from  the 
official  German-language  text  adopted 
by  the  35  CSCE  States  in  order  to 
weaken  a  provision  in  the  human  con- 
tacts section— a  flagrant  misrepresen- 
tation of  their  CSCE  commitments. 


On  the  positive  side,  a  new  law  effec- 
tive in  January  broadens  categories  of 
individuals  eligible  to  submit  travel  ap- 
plications and  allows,  after  July  1, 
1989,  the  right  to  appeal  decisions  in 
court,  thus  continuing  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  travel. 

Bulgaria  continues  its  forcible  as- 
similation campaign  against  the  Turk- 
ish minority,  banning  the  use  of  the 
Turkish  language,  forbidding  various 
Muslim  rites  and  reportedly  forcibly 
resettling  ethnic  Turks  to  non-Turkish 
areas  of  the  country.  There  are  at 
least  several  hundred  political  prison- 
ers, many  of  them  ethnic  Turks  who 
had  resisted  the  assimilation  cam- 
paign. Since  Vienna,  Bulgarian  au- 
thorities have  continued  to  react  to 
the  unprecedented  rise  in  the  number 
of  independent  groups  by  breaking  up 
meetings  and  not  permitting  activists 
to  attend.  They  have  also  continued  to 
harass,  threaten  with  criminal  pros- 
ecution, detain  and  vilify  in  their 
media,  members  of  these  groups,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Independent  As- 
sociation for  the  Protection  of  Human 
Rights,  or  their  supporters. 

Czechoslovakia's  human  rights 
record  also  continues  to  be  wretched. 
Increased  independent  opposition  ac- 
tivities have,  in  general,  been  met  with 
increased  repression  on  the  part  of  the 
regime.  World  renowned  plajnvright 
Vaclav  Havel  remains  in  jail  on  spuri- 
ous charges  of  disruption  of  the  public 
order,  and  Charter  77  activist,  Jiri 
Wolf  remains  in  prison  at  grave  risk  to 
his  progressively  deteriorating  health. 
Scores  of  others  have  been  imprisoned 
or  detained,  or  subjected  to  house 
searches  and  confiscation  of  property 
for  the  nonviolent  expression  of  their 
beliefs,  including  over  130  signatories 
to  the  Democracy  for  All  manifesto  of 
the  Movement  for  Civil  Liberties. 

The  human  rights  situation  in  Ro- 
mania remains  especially  bleak.  There 
are  no  signs  that  Ceausescu's  Rural 
Sistematization  Program  with  its  goal 
of  destroying  up  to  half  of  Romania's 
13,000  villages  and  forcibly  resettling 
their  populations  into  agro-industrial 
centers  will  be  abandoned.  The  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  violate  the 
rights  of  national  minority  members, 
religious  believers,  would-be  emigrants 
and  all  who  seek  to  exercise  the  free- 
dom of  expression.  As  a  result,  thou- 
sands of  Romanian  citizens,  mostly 
members  of  the  Hungarian  minority, 
have  taken  refuge  in  Hungary.  Hun- 
dreds more  are  in  prison  for  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  border  illegally. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Vienna 
meeting,  several  veteran  Communist 
Party  members  addressed  a  critical 
open  letter  to  Ceausescu  and  have 
been  detained  and  interrogated  as  a 
result.  In  late  January,  several  jour- 
nalists, typesetters,  and  printers  from 
the  newspaper  Romania  Libera  were 
detained,  accused  of  printing  antire- 
gime   pamphlets.   Their   whereabouts 


and  condition  are  unknown.  The  Ro- 
manian Government's  repressive  poli- 
cies are  mirrored  by  its  announcement 
following  the  adoption  of  the  Vienna 
Concluding  Document  that  it  would 
abide  only  by  those  commitments  it 
did  not  find  objectionable.  Since  then, 
Romania  has  rejected  the  attempts  of 
several  CSCE  States  to  use  the  new 
human  dimension  mechanism  to  raise 
several  human  rights  cases. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  remarks  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Vienna  meeting, 
then-Secretary  of  State  Shultz  stated 
that  "the  Vienna  meeting  marks  not 
the  end  of  our  journey  from  Helsinki, 
but  a  new  beginning."  It  is  encourag- 
ing that  some  states  which  previously 
refused  to  take  even  the  first  step  are 
now  making  that  journey.  Others,  de- 
spite the  rapidly  changing  environ- 
ment, are  unfortunately  reluctant  to 
make  that  journey  and  are  even 
moving  backward.  The  gap  between 
word  and  deed,  between  promise  and 
performance,  while  narrower  than  10 
or  even  2  years  ago,  still  remains.  The 
Helsinki  Commission,  in  accordance 
with  its  mandate,  will  continue  to 
stress  the  implementation  by  all  signa- 
tories of  their  commitments  under  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  Madrid  and 
Vienna  Concluding  Documents.  In 
doing  so,  we  hope  to  do  our  part  in 
narrowing  further  the  distance  be- 
tween the  still  all  too  often  harsh  re- 
alities, and  the  noble,  yet  achievable 
standards  of  the  Helsinki  process.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALCOHOLISM 
AND  DRUG  ABUSE  COUNSELORS 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  no  prob- 
lem commands  more  attention  than 
the  scourge  of  substance  abuse.  The 
problem  is  sadly  apparent  here  in  our 
Nation's  Capital,  where  last  year  there 
were  recorded  372  homicides  in  which 
drugs  were  a  major  contributor.  This 
year  we  are  on  a  pace  to  top  60  kill- 
ings. Drugs,  again,  are  the  major  cul- 
prit. However,  the  problems  here  are 
only  symptomatic  of  the  larger  nation- 
al problem. 

Alcohol  also  poses  a  very  serious 
problem,  and  in  some  ways,  even  more 
menacing  than  drugs.  In  fact,  alcohol 
is  the  most  widely  used  and  destruc- 
tive drug  in  America.  As  a  result  of  al- 
cohol abuse,  we  see  enormous  costs  in 
lost  wages,  productivity,  and  In  in- 
creased health  care  and  insurance 
costs.  We  Americans  consume  more 
than  2V2  gallons  of  pure  alcohol  per 
person,  per  year— the  equivalent  of  50 
gallons  of  beer.  A  1983  study  by  the 
Research  Triangle  put  the  economic 
cost  of  alcoholism  at  $116  billion— a 
figure  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  Feder- 
al budget.  More  than  22  million  Amer- 
icans age  14  and  older  suffer  some  neg- 
ative effects  from  alcohol.  That's 
equal  to  the  combined  populations  of 
Washington  State.  Wisconsin,  Virgin- 
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ia.  Alabama,  Arizona,  and  Maine.  The 
national  problems  with  alcohol  and 
drugs  have  become  a  crisis  affecting 
society  as  a  whole. 

Recent  legislation  has  attacked  the 
problems  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  on 
several  fronts— treatment,  prevention, 
interdiction,  and  research.  All  of  these 
are  important.  Interdiction  is  vital,  but 
it.  in  itself,  is  only  a  partial  answer,  be- 
cause it  attacks  only  one  symptom.  In 
terms  of  long-term  solutions,  there  are 
more  important  strategies.  With  all 
the  resources  available  for  the  fight 
against  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse,  it 
Is  my  honest  belief  that  prevention  is 
the  ultimate  answer  to  the  substance 
abuse  problem  in  our  Nation. 

That  is  why  today.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  commend  a  particular  group  of 
people.  As  we  have  just  completed  Al- 
cohol Awareness  Month,  I  wish  to  rec- 
ognize the  persons  who  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  daily  battle  that  is  going 
on— the  battle  that  determines  wheth- 
er a  life  is  saved  or  lost. 

And  so  today  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
wonderful  work  of  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse  counselors  across  this 
country.  I  am  talking  about  that  small 
group  of  people  who  work  hard  for 
others— for  little  money  and  less  rec- 
ognition, because  they  have  a  compel- 
ling desire  to  help  others. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  that  I  have  enumerated  here 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  and  elsewhere 
would  be  far  more  serious  were  it  not 
for  the  contribution  that  counselors 
have  made.  Individuals  in  this  profes- 
sion are  the  human  beings  who  have 
the  first  and  most  profound  impact  on 
the  addict  and  alcoholic  who  seeks  a 
release  from  the  living  torment  of  sub- 
stance abuse.  Today  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  clean  and  sober 
individuals  living  happy,  productive 
lives  only  because,  in  a  moment-of- 
truth.  a  counselor  was  there  and  made 
the  difference.  While  we  here  in  this 
body.  Mr.  President,  will  continue  to 
offer  assistance.  I  assure  you  that 
counselors  are  the  ones  who  will  really 
make  the  difference.  I,  therefore,  call 
on  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  salut- 
ing this  important  group  of  people.* 


SARA  O'MEARA  SIGHOLTZ  AND 
YVONNE  PEDDERSON 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  and  honor  two  re- 
markable  Califomians.  Sara  O'Meara 
Sigholtz  and  Yvonne  Pedderson.  for 
their  extraordinary  contributions  to 
the  young  people  of  the  world.  Indi- 
vidually and  in  partnership,  they  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  children  in 
need,  beginning  in  1959  when  they  or- 
ganized International  Orphans.  Inc. 
and  created  nine  orphanages,  a  hospi- 
tal and  a  school  for  over  15,000  Asian 
children  who  were  fathered  and  then 
deserted  by  American  servicemen. 


In  1974.  in  response  to  their  concern 
for  neglected  and  abused  children, 
Sara  O'Meara  Sigholtz  and  Yvonne 
Pedderson  created  Childhelp  USA  smd 
in  1978.  founded  Childhelp  Village. 
USA.  where  abused  and  neglected  chil- 
dren from  all  over  the  world  have  re- 
ceived care  and  professional  treatment 
in  a  nurturing  environment  of  home- 
like residences  located  on  120  acres  of 
land  in  Beaumont.  CA. 

These  two  dynamic  people  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  more  than  $32  mil- 
lion from  nongovernmental  sources 
for  Childhelp  USA/International,  har- 
nessing widespread  support  from 
many  diverse  sectors  of  the  interna- 
tional community.  Today,  Childhelp 
USA  has  grown  into  the  largest  non- 
profit organization  combating  child 
abuse  and  neglect  in  the  United 
States.  Its  efforts  focus  on  prevention, 
treatment  and  research  through  effec- 
tive public  awareness  campaigns,  col- 
laboration with  major  universities,  and 
pioneering  programs  including  a 
family  evaluation  program  and  a  na- 
tional child  abuse  hotline. 

For  the  past  30  years,  Mrs.  O'Meara 
and  Mrs.  Pedderson  have  created  and 
inspired  an  army  of  enthusiastic  and 
dedicated  volunteers  across  the  coun- 
try and  have  led  them  tirelessly  and 
unwaveringly  in  the  fight  against 
child  abuse  and  neglect.  Their  extraor- 
dinary commitment  to  this  cause  is 
not  only  exemplary,  but  also  worthy 
of  the  gratitude,  appreciation,  and  a 
standing  ovation  of  an  entire  nation.  I 
salute  Sara  O'Meara  Sigholtz  and 
Yvonne  Pedderson  with  admiration, 
with  great  pride,  and  in  gratitude  for 
the  friendship  Gayle  and  I  are  privi- 
leged to  share  with  them.  Today,  in 
this  Chamber  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  their 
inestimable  contributions  and  enrich- 
ment to  thousands  of  young  people 
are  hereby  recorded  and  inscribed  for 
posterity.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
honor  one  of  the  truly  great  communi- 
ty leaders  of  our  time.  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur 
L.  Mackey  will  soon  celebrate  his  25th 
pastoral  anniversary  at  the  Mount 
Sinai  Baptist  Church  in  Roosevelt. 
NY. 

Throughout  his  quarter  century  at 
the  pulpit.  Reverend  Mackey  has  been 
a  beacon  of  hope  and  leadership  in  the 
community.  As  a  compassionate  man. 
his  concern  for  the  less  fortunate  ex- 
tended far  beyond  his  parishioners. 
Thousands  can  attest  to  his  efforts  to 
make  the  world  more  livable  and  just. 

The  reverend's  leadership  is  perhaps 
most  evident  in  his  work  on  behalf  of 
those  who  have  no  place  they  call 
home.  As  an  advocate  for  the  homeless 
and  others  struggling  to  realize  the 
American  dream,  he  is  responsible  for 
bringing  many  in  from  the  cold,  and 
providing  not  only  physical  shelter, 
but  also  spiritual  strength  to  fortify 


them  against  that  enemy  called  de- 
spair. 

Reverend  Mackey  has  been  fighting 
the  war  on  drugs  long  before  many 
luiew  a  war  was  raging.  He  has  seen  in 
a  most  intimate  suid  clear  way  the  rav- 
ages of  addiction  which  cling  relent- 
lessly to  the  community  body,  sapping 
its  life  blood.  His  "Walk  Against 
Drugs"  has  worked  to  enlighten  our 
youth  about  drugs  by  shining  the 
bright  light  of  reality  on  the  myths  of 
glamour  evilly  perpetuated  by  push- 
ers. All  the  while  Reverend  Mackey 
has  remained  steadfast  in  lending  a 
strong  hand  to  steady  those  as  they 
journey  out  of  the  abyss  of  addiction. 

Seeing  the  utter  injustice  of  the  evil 
called  apartheid.  Reverend  Mackey 
committed  long  ago  to  end  this  system 
which— contrary  to  every  notion  of 
natural  justice  and  humanity— makes 
man  a  master  of  man.  He  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  call  attention  to  this  sub- 
jugation, and  to  lead  the  effort  to 
abolish  apartheid,  once  and  for  all. 

Reverend  Mackey's  work  does  not 
end  here.  In  countless  ways  through 
counseling,  teaching,  praying  or 
simply  being  a  friend,  he  has  touched 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, instilling  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
pride. 

I  am  honored  to  call  Reverend 
Mackey  a  friend.  My  regard  for  his 
work  and  leadership  goes  beyond  mere 
recognition.  To  me,  he  is  a  hero.  Rev- 
erend Mackey.  I  salute  you.« 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  1,510th  day  of  captiv- 
ity for  Terry  Anderson  in  Beirut. 

I  ask  that  a  November  3,  1987,  edito- 
rial from  Terry's  hometown  paper,  the 
Daily  News  of  Batavia.  NY,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Back  to  the  Fray 

If  anyone  thought  Peggy  Say  had  given 
up  her  efforts  to  free  her  brother.  Terry  An- 
derson, from  captivity  in  Beirut,  he  can  now 
give  up  those  thoughts.  Peggy  Say  is  back  in 
the  public  eye  once  again,  pursuing  the  goal 
she  has  never  ceased  to  pursue— freedom  for 
Terry. 

Over  the  last  year,  Mrs.  Say  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  silence  in  the  hope  that,  if  all  her 
earlier  public  efforts  on  Terry  Anderson's 
behalf  hadn't  accomplished  anything  with 
Mr.  Anderson's  captors,  maybe  silence 
could. 

But  it  didn't  help.  So  she's  back.  We  don't 
know  which  method  is  "best."  Maybe  there 
is  no  "best."  But  If  nothing  else,  at  least 
Terry  Anderson,  after  two  years  and  seven 
months  of  captivity,  can  be  assured  that  one 
very  devoted  family  member  hasn't  forgot- 
ten him.  That  has  to  mean  a  lot  when 
you're  locked  in  a  prison  for  a  non-existent 
crime. 

Mrs.  Say's  renewed  efforts  come  Just  after 
Mr.  Anderson  experienced  a  sad  40th  birth- 
day in  captivity,  his  second  such  birthday. 
It's  a  bitter  punishment  for  one  who  went  to 
Lebanon  only  to  pursue  his  craft  as  a  neu- 
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tral  newsman  keeping  the  public  informed 
of  events  in  that  war-torn  nation. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Anderson  is  in  the  grip 
of  fanatics  who  don't  understand  the  idea  of 
neutrality  or  of  Informing  the  public,  any- 
more than  they  understand  the  idea  of  neu- 
tral negotiators  like  Terry  Waite,  also  in 
captivity  and  whose  only  crime  was  attempt- 
ing to  help  the  hostages. 

One  event  that  seems  connected  to  the 
return  of  Mrs.  Say  to  the  public  arena  is  the 
failure  of  the  Reagan  administration  in  its 
attempts  to  "do  business"  with  the  kidnap- 
pers. Mrs.  Say  is  not  to  be  faulted  for  think- 
ing she  can  do  better  than  that  inept  at- 
tempt. She  is  to  be  admired  for  her  single- 
minded  devotion  to  helping  her  brother. 
The  Batavia  community  should  demon- 
strate its  support  for  her  efforts  to  win  the 
freedom  of  one  of  its  former  residents. 

Perhaps  the  best  approach  now  is  to 
return  to  dealing  with  Syria,  which  holds 
important  power  in  the  Mideast,  seems  to 
understand  better  than  the  American  gov- 
ernment who  it  is  dealing  with  and— most 
importantly— has  had  success  with  other 
hostages.* 


OUR  POUCY  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
entered  into  the  Congressional 
Record  some  comments  by  former 
Nevada  Gov.  Mike  O'Callaghan  relat- 
ing to  our  policy  in  Central  America. 
Governor  O'Callaghan  is  the  general 
manager  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  newspa- 
per, a  highly  decorated  combat  veter- 
an, and  is  an  authority  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

He  has  just  returned  from  another 
trip  to  Central  America  and  has  writ- 
ten several  additional  columns  about 
his  trip,  and  about  U.S.  policy  in  the 
region.  I  believe  that  his  views  are  a 
worthwhile  contribution  to  the  debate 
on  our  policy  and  I  ask  that  three  col- 
umns written  by  Governor  O'Cal- 
laghan, which  appeared  in  the  Las 
Vegas  Sun.  April  24.  25.  26.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  columns  follow: 

[Prom  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Apr.  24,  1989] 

Where  I  Stand 

(By  Mike  O'Callaghan) 

Being  awakened  by  singing  and  praying  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  sounds  like  a  bit  of 
heaven  on  earth.  This  time  it  was  the  Mis- 
kito  Indian  guerrillas  just  beginning  an- 
other long  day  of  training  for  the  time  they 
can  rebuild  their  burned-out  homes  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Feeling  around  on  the  dirt  floor  of  the 
tent  I  eventually  found  my  shoes  and 
dressed.  Stepping  outside  into  the  misty 
morning  it  was  easy  to  forget  that  I  was  at 
the  Miskito  Indian  base  camp  Lakia  Tara 
(Morning  Star)  on  the  Honduras  side  of  the 
Rio  Coco.  The  now  empty  hammocks 
stretched  between  the  trees  looked  like 
grazing  deer  in  the  early  morning  shadows. 

It  was  too  peaceful  for  a  place  where 
wounded  and  sick  men  lay  in  a  nearby  tent 
and  others  were  preparing  to  return  that 
day  to  the  jungle  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  All  of  their  hopes  remain  in  Nicaragua 
where  homes  and  orchards  have  been 
burned,  fishing  boats  sunk  and  family  mem- 
bers herded  into  c&mps  by  the  Sandinista 
soldiers  of  Ekaniel  Ortega. 


The  day  before  I  had  caught  a  twin-engine 
airplane  that  took  me  from  Tegucigalpa  to 
Puerto  Lempira  on  the  Mosquito  Coast.  It 
was  less  than  a  two-hour  flight  over  the 
mountains  but  the  drive  from  Puerto  Lem- 
pira to  the  Miskito  base  camp  was  more 
than  three  hours  over  dirt  roads.  The  driver 
knew  every  bump  and  sharp  curve  on  the 
road  and  drove  like  he  was  practicing  for 
next  year's  Mint  400.  We  then  left  the 
rutted  dirt  road  and  were  soon  among  the 
soldiers  of  a  forgotten  war  being  waged  by  a 
forgotten  people. 

Commandante  Blass,  a  slender  dark  man 
with  a  dazzling  smile,  greeted  us  with  open 
arms.  His  affection  for  my  companion,  given 
the  Miskito  name  of  Sula.  meaning  deer, 
was  apparent.  Also  warmly  greeted  were  the 
baseballs,  gloves  and  Las  Vegas  Star  base- 
ball caps.  Blass  called  a  formation  of  the  of- 
ficers and  trooijs  so  I  could  make  a  formal 
presentation  and  throw  out  the  first  ball. 
Then  after  a  short  talk  they  shouted  in 
their  native  tongue  "Until  our  land  is  free 
we  won't  give  up  our  fight." 

Later  in  the  evening  we  were  offered  a 
canteen  cup  of  wabul.  a  native  drink  made 
of  bananas  and  other  fruit.  Blass,  Sula  and  I 
passed  the  cup  back  and  forth  until  it  was 
empty.  Then  Sula  and  I  shared  an  army 
mess  kit  full  of  rice  and  beans  with  the  one 
six>on  available. 

Now  was  the  time  to  sit  down  around  a 
wooden  table  with  Blass  and  his  staff  for  a 
give-and-take  session.  Miskito  Indians,  long 
caught  between  different  invaders  and 
ruling  factions,  today  find  themselves 
caught  between  the  Congress  of  a  nation 
they  consider  friendly  and  the  Sandinista 
communists  who  have  attempted  to  destroy 
them  and  their  civilization.  Mono,  a  Miskito 
officer,  said,  "EK'ery  time  we  have  the  Sandi- 
nistas down,  their  friends  in  Congress  rush 
in  and  give  them  oxygen."  He  said  it  with  a 
tone  of  deep  disappointment  and  without 
anger.  Years  of  quiet  suffering  does  this  to 
people  who  have  been  betrayed  by  others 
they  have  considered  to  be  friends. 

The  Miskitos  fought  like  tigers  beside  the 
Sandinistas  in  their  overthrow  of  the 
Somoza  government.  Ortega  promised  them 
autonomy  or  anything  they  wanted  in 
return  for  the  blood  they  shed.  It  wasn't 
long  after  the  dictator  had  been  deposed 
that  the  Miskitos  soon  learned  they  had 
been  used  by  the  communists.  Mono  adds, 
"The  communists  in  Central  and  South 
America  have  always  used  Indians  as  foot 
soldiers  and  then  forgotten  them."  He  sug- 
gests, "The  U.S.  should  use  Miskitos  to 
carry  the  message  about  what  the  commu- 
nists have  in  store  for  other  Indians  and  mi- 
norities." 

Following  the  Sandinista  victory  they 
asked  the  Indians  what  they  wanted.  When 
the  Miskitos  said  they  wanted  autonomy 
the  communists  called  their  lesiders  into 
Managua  for  a  meeting.  The  Indian  leaders 
were  arrested  upon  their  arrival  in  the  city. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Miskito  community 
leaders  were  also  rounded  up  and  impris- 
oned. Just  one  more  betrayal  of  the  people 
who  have  lived  for  generations  on  the  Mos- 
quito Coast  and  the  Rio  Coco. 

Commandate  Blass  told  me,  "We  were  un- 
armed then  and  now  we  are  running  low  on 
ammunition  and  they  know  it.  This  worries 
us  because  we  only  have  enough  ammo  for 
basic  defense." 

Blass,  Mono  and  the  other  Miskitos  re- 
member what  they  call  the  "Red  Christ- 
mas" of  1981  when  the  Sandinista  troops 
came  into  their  villages  and  told  the  people 
they  were  going  to  defend  them  from  the 


Somoza  troops  across  the  Rio  Coco.  They 
were  referring  to  the  young  men  who  had 
escaped  in  March  of  the  year  when  the  com- 
munity leaders  were  taken  into  custody. 

In  more  than  one  village  the  conununists 
took  them  into  churches  and  fired  shots  in 
the  air  to  pretend  they  were  defending 
them.  They  burned  the  homes,  butchered 
the  cattle,  destroyed  the  orchards,  sunk  the 
fishing  boats  and  shot  those  who  refused  to 
be  herded  out  of  town.  "The  most  grim  time 
in  the  Miskito  history,  it  hurts  us  to  see  this 
happen  on  land  we  owned  and  lived  on," 
Mono  told  me. 

During  the  removal  process  the  Sandinis- 
tas overloaded  a  helicopter  with  80  Indian 
children  who  died  when  it  crashed  on  the 
way  to  a  relocation  camp  in  Western  Nicara- 
gua. 

"These  were  members  of  our  families.  We 
can  never  have  faith  in  the  Sandinistas. 
That's  why  we  wear  this  uniform  today.  We 
trust  now  only  in  God  and  our  AK-47," 
Mono  told  me. 

[From  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Apr.  25,  19891 

Where  I  Stand 

(By  Mike  O'Callaghan) 

"We  are  Indians  and  this  is  our  land.  Even 
the  promise  of  giving  us  autonomy  or  even 
voting  rights  is  nothing.  We  always  had  au- 
tonomy until  they  took  it  away  from  us," 
Conmiandante  Blass  answered  when  asked 
about  Daniel  Ortega's  promise  to  hold  free 
elections. 

Blass  and  his  Miskito  guerrillas  remember 
or  have  learned  the  story  of  how  the  Sandi- 
nista leaders  had  promised  them  participa- 
tion in  government  when  Somoza  was  over- 
thrown but  instead  brutalized  the  Indians. 

Nevertheless,  the  Miskitos  are  waiting  to 
see  if  any  candidates  concerned  about  their 
welfare  will  appear  on  the  ballot  promised 
by  Ortega.  Most  Nicaraguan  Miskitos,  guer- 
rillas and  families,  live  in  the  northeast  part 
of  Nicaragua.  Although  they  have  no  faith 
in  Ortega  and  the  communists,  they  will 
vote  if  given  a  reasonable  choice. 

According  to  Blass:  "Ortega  takes  three  or 
four  Miskito  collaborators  to  the  U.S.  and 
Europe  so  they  can  say  the  Indians  are  in 
favor  of  the  Sandinistas.  This  is  wrong  and 
its  seems  like  only  the  Miskito  Indians  and 
our  friends  understand  this." 

Like  his  staff  officer  Mono,  Blass  would 
like  the  opportunity  to  tell  the  true  Miskito 
story  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world.  But  too  many  (>eople  would 
rather  hear  Ortega's  smooth  talk  and  be- 
lieve his  lies  than  to  hear  the  truth  from  a 
Miskito  Indian  who  speaks  a  language  for- 
eign to  most  of  the  world.  The  truth,  like 
the  Miskito  language,  is  foreign  to  decision 
makers  in  too  much  of  our  world. 

How  do  the  Miskitos  feel  about  the  recent 
humanitarian  aid  voted  by  Congress?  Mono 
replied.  "Areas  that  we  have  held  with  our 
blood  for  several  years  we  are  losing  bit  by 
bit  because  of  ammunition  shortages."  All 
of  the  Miskito  guerrillas  still  operating 
freely  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Coco  believe 
that  shipping  additional  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion last  year  would  have  allowed  them  to 
secure  a  large  part  of  their  home  area  in 
Nicaragua  and  would  have  sent  the  Sandi- 
nistas back  over  the  mountains. 

Mono  went  on  to  say,  "Now  after  more 
than  a  year  without  lethal  aid,  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  regained  much  of  the  territory  that 
we  held."  He  concluded  by  telling  me  his 
deepest  worries  are  that  by  next  "February 
they  will  have  regained  land  we  have  held 
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for  years.  So  If  there  U  no  political  solution. 
It  may  be  too  late  for  a  military  win." 

So  why  not  Just  lay  down  your  weapons 
and  go  back  into  the  country  run  by  Daniel 
Ortega? 

Blass  jumped  in  to  answer:  "We  have  no 
intention  to  give  up  even  our  empty  weap- 
ons. We  have  been  tricked  too  many  times." 

Treatment  of  the  Mlskltos  is  proof  that 
the  only  easing  of  Sandlnista  policies  has 
come  about  when  the  Indians  have  weapons 
and  ammunition.  Both  have  been  limited 
since  Congress  voted  against  President  Rea- 
gan's lethal  aid  package.  Now  the  Miskitos 
are  down  to  only  the  l>asic  loads  for  their 
AK-47  assault  rifles. 

Also  being  squeezed  are  the  Mlskito  refu- 
gees because  of  the  practices  of  the  United 
Nations'  high  commissioner  for  refugees. 
The  refugees  are  being  given  food  and  cover 
for  a  limited  period  of  time  before  being 
told  to  return  to  Nicaragua. 

Frenchman  Jean  Quartier  runs  the  refu- 
gee camps  and  is  only  following  orders.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  United  Nations 
wants  to  see  the  problem  disappear  and 
Ortega  to  strengthen  his  grip  on  Nicaragua. 
At  least  one  vocal  resident  of  Puerto  Lem- 
plra  said  she  believes  that.  "Jean  Quartier  is 
a  communist." 

She  seemed  surprised  when  I  didn't  argue 
with  her  or  appear  shocked.  Maybe  this  is 
because  of  my  experience  with  the  U.N.  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

During  a  visit  of  but  a  few  hours  at  a  Mls- 
kito refugee  camp  near  Mocoron.  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  people  have  little  desire 
to  return  to  a  Nicaragua  run  by  Daniel 
Ortega.  When  they  run  out  of  food  it's  not 
uncommon  for  the  guerrillas  to  share  their 
rice  and  beans  with  them.  They  are  all  one 
family. 

The  refugee  camp  has  both  a  Moravian 
and  a  Catholic  church.  The  Miskitos'  deep 
belief  in  God  and  hatred  for  the  commu- 
nists has  kept  them  going  under  unl)eliev- 
ably  brutal  circumstances. 

Although  the  sun  was  shining  and  the 
Mocoron  River  was  crystal  clear  like  all 
creeks  and  rivers  In  the  land  of  Miskitos.  it 
takes  little  imagination  to  vision  how  the 
roads  and  rivers  turn  to  mud  during  the 
rainy  season.  Just  how  many  more  rainy 
seasons  the  Miskitos  can  tolerate  without 
outside  help  is  tough  to  estimate. 

Like  true  children  of  God,  its  difficult  for 
them  to  believe  that  an  American  jury  and 
Judge  may  imprison  one  of  the  few  people 
who  tried  to  help  them.  Commandante 
Blass  buried  his  head  In  his  hands  when  I 
told  him  that  North  could  possibly  go  to  jail 
for  25  or  30  years. 

The  Mlskito  Indians,  as  a  people,  will  sur- 
vive even  if  our  Congress  and/or  media 
opinion  makers  let  them  continue  their  suf- 
ferings and  refuse  to  help  them  return  to 
live  in  their  own  country  as  free  men  and 
women.  Land  they  have  tilled  and  rivers 
they  have  fished  for  centuries  are  unavail- 
able to  them  unless  they  are  willing  to  give 
up  their  respect  and  freedom  in  exchange 
for  these  opportunities.  Opportunities 
which  the  Sandinistas  have  taken  from 
them  through  the  use  of  force  and  brutal- 
ity. 

The  »*i«nt/Mi  are  a  good  people  who  de- 
serve a  better  hand  than  fate  has  dealt 
them.  There  is  stlU  much  our  Congress  can 
do  to  right  these  wrongs,  but  you  and  I 
know  they  probably  wont  because  helping 
this  small  group  of  Indians  doesn't  get  them 
votes  or  large  political  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

I'll  be  more  than  happy  to  help  some  of 
them  find  the  Biistlkos  and  spend  a  couple 


of  days  and  nights  with  them  to  learn  they 
are  real  people  who  are  willing  to  fight  for 
the  freedom  all  people  deserve  and  so  many 
Americans  have  come  to  take  for  granted. 

[Prom  the  Las  Vegas  Sun.  Apr.  26.  19891 

Where  I  Stand 

(By  Mike  O'Callaghen) 

"Your  friend  Jehu  should  be  able  to  walk 
again  .  .  ."  were  the  heartwarming  words  of 
Dr.  Lonnie  Hammargren  after  an  examina- 
tion of  a  young  Nicaraguan  resistance  sol- 
dier who  hasn't  walked  since  being  wounded 
by  the  Sandinistas  Aug.  5.  1983. 

Shortly  after  my  return  from  the  R&ncho 
Grande  rehabiliUtion  farm  ouUide  of  Tegu- 
cigalpa. Honduras,  and  the  Yamales  Valley 
in  February.  I  received  a  letter  from  Lonnie 
offering  to  accompany  me  on  my  next  trip. 
The  offer  of  this  exceptional  physician  was 
gratefully  accepted  and  we  returned  to  Hon- 
duras for  a  week  in  April. 

The  Las  Vegas  doctor  joined  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Everett  E.  Briggs  and  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development's  Bill 
Schoux  for  a  close  look  at  the  World  Reha- 
bilitation Fund-operated  center  for  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  limbs  and  braces  before 
going  to  Rancho  Grande.  Later  he  went  into 
the  Yamales  Valley  with  Payo  Cabrera  by 
vehicle.  The  Contra  helicopter  that  had  car- 
ried me  into  the  valley  was  unavailable.  It 
had  crashed,  without  loss  of  life,  a  few 
weeks  after  my  prior  visit.  So  Lonnie  had  a 
long  drive  into  the  Contra  base  camp  where 
he  met  with  the  doctor  and  patients  and 
even  sketched  a  proposed  quonset  hut  type 
hospital  to  replace  the  tents  and  shacks  now 
being  used. 

Rancho  Grande,  where  Jehu  and  at  least 
80  other  wounded  Contras  are  recuperating, 
has  improved  beyond  belief  since  my  earlier 
visit.  The  contract  to  run  the  center  has 
been  taken  over  by  International  Medical 
Corps.  The  Dooley  Foundation  had  previ- 
ously held  the  contract  and  was  a  failure  In 
almost  every  sense  of  the  word. 

IMC's  Stan  Patrick,  a  U.S.  Marine  in  the 
1940s,  has  the  rehabilitation  center  buzzing 
with  activity.  The  patients  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  building  an  80-person  dormitory  with 
funds  provided  by  the  Casey  Foundation. 
Men  without  legs,  arms  and  eyes  are  well 
ahead  of  schedule  as  they  put  up  the  walls 
of  the  dormitory. 

Just  behind  the  dormitory  is  a  small  shack 
constructed  and  being  prepared  for  occu- 
pancy before  the  rainy  season  comes  next 
month.  Candado,  without  one  hand  and 
blind  in  one  eye  after  l>elng  hit  by  a  mortar 
shell,  is  the  proud  builder  of  the  one-room 
building.  He  purchased  the  pine  slat>s  with  a 
few  dollars  saved  over  a  period  of  many 
months. 

Patrick  introduced  Candado  with  great 
pride  and  the  25-year-old  Contra  showed 
equal  pride  in  his  new  home.  It  is  a  palace 
made  by  a  man  who  has  had  more  than  his 
share  of  pain  and  grief  during  his  short  life. 

About  this  time  my  friend  Gato  came  over 
and  shook  my  hand.  He's  almost  13  and  de- 
spite his  shoulder  wound  from  rocket  fire, 
has  a  good  arm.  Today  he  has  his  own  glove 
and  a  baseball  from  the  Las  Vegas  Stars. 

Playing  catch  with  Gato  was  16-year-old 
Coyote,  who  lost  his  right  leg  when  14.  He 
had  found  it  necessary  to  start  fighting  two 
years  earlier  when  Daniel  Ortega's  Sandl- 
nista soldiers  raped  and  killed  his  mother 
and  murdered  his  father.  He  and  his  broth- 
er escaped  t)efore  the  soldiers  could  force 
them  into  becoming  Sandinistas. 

Lonnie  in  the  meantime  was  examining 
Jehu.  It  was  Jehu  who.  In  February,  had  re- 


minded me  the  Contras  "didn't  begin  our 
war  with  U.S.  weapons  but  with  Soviet 
weapons  we  took  from  the  Sandinistas."  He 
went  on  to  say.  "We  may  have  to  continue 
in  the  same  way  if  you  let  us  down. " 

Jehu's  spirits  are  still  high  today  and  with 
the  findings  of  Lonnie,  they  are  probably 
even  higher.  With  a  properly  fitted  brace 
along  with  some  hydrotherapy  and  other 
Hammargren  recommendations  to  the  camp 
doctor,  Jehu  should  be  moving  around  a  bit 
without  his  wheelchair  during  my  next  visit. 

Yes,  Stan  Patrick  and  Dr.  Jose  Castillo 
working  together  at  Rancho  Grande  are 
making  a  difference.  A  fish  pond  to  raise 
food,  chickens  for  eggs  and  meat  to  go  with 
the  popular  beans  and  rice  dishes,  and 
greens  from  the  garden  are  good  for  their 
diets  and  equally  good  for  rehabilitation 
Jobs.  When  the  last  pig  is  butchered  in  the 
coming  weeks,  it  will  not  be  replaced  be- 
cause of  the  filth  pigs  add  to  the  open  ranch 
style  center. 

It  was  a  warm  and  rather  sticky  day  so  the 
classes  for  basic  math  were  being  held  out- 
side. The  wounded  soldiers  were  responding 
as  eagerly  as  any  high  school  class  I  have 
ever  taught  or  visited.  These  young  guerril- 
las know  that,  to  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  Nicaraguan  society,  they  must  im- 
prove themselves  and  learn  new  skills. 
There's  no  doubt  in  their  minds  that  they 
win  someday  return  to  their  homes  under 
better  circumstances  than  those  they  were 
forced  to  leave  by  the  Sandinistas. 

The  Americans  now  working  on  AID- 
funded  projects  in  Honduras  are  dedicated 
and  hardworking  individuals  who  are  goal- 
oriented.  The  results  of  their  work  are  most 
obvious  where  they  are  working  to  help 
wounded  soldiers  and  children.  These  quali- 
ties make  them  easily  identifiable  as  our 
fellow  countrymen.  These  American  men 
and  women  are  a  most  worthy  complement 
to  our  embassy  and  foreign  service  person- 
nel. 

I  will  never  forget  the  shocked  look  on 
Lonnie  Hammargren's  face  when  the  reha- 
bilitation people  told  us  that  Honduras 
schools  don't  have  to.  and  oftentimes  don't, 
take  amputees  or  other  handicapped  chil- 
dren into  the  public  school  system. 

When  we  departed  the  camp  in  early 
evening,  we  watched  as  the  wounded  men 
lined  up  for  roll  call  and  inspection.  They 
gathered  in  straight  military  lines,  answered 
roll  call  and  ended  by  singing  the  national 
anthem  of  their  native  Nicaragua. 

The  spirit  of  these  men  combined  with 
the  skills  being  taught  and  the  example 
being  set  by  their  American  friends  should 
make  them  very  valuable  to  Nicaraguan  so- 
ciety. A  society  they  hope  is  sans  Ortega 
and  communism.* 


RURAL  HEALTH  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OP  1989— S.  921 

•  Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Senator 
Kohl,  in  introducing  the  Rural  Health 
Improvement  Act  of  1989,  a  bill  that 
will  take  action  necessary  to  maintain 
access  to  quality  health  care  in  rural 
America  and  rural  Nebraska. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  rural  health  care  crisis. 
Elach  of  us  who  serves  a  rural  constitu- 
ency has  seen  all  too  clearly  the  symp- 
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toms.  Rural  hospitals  are  financially 
stressed,  access  to  care  is  imperiled, 
more  resources  and  more  health  care 
professionals  are  desperately  needed 
in  rural  areas.  Just  last  year,  43  rural 
community  hospitals  throughout  the 
Nation  permanently  closed  their 
doors. 

In  considering  rural  health  care 
policy,  I  believe  we  must  address  the 
problem  on  at  least  three  separate 
levels. 

First,  the  Federal  Government  must 
stop  being  a  part  of  the  problem.  The 
great  challenges  and  difficulties  al- 
ready facing  rural  communities  need 
not  be  compounded  by  a  Medicare 
system  with  a  profound  urban  bias. 
The  rural-urban  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment gap,  established  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  prospective  payment 
system,  has  been  a  Federal  villain  well- 
known  to  the  rural  hospital.  The  inad- 
equate DRG  rates  created  a  system  in 
which  almost  two-thirds  of  rural  hos- 
pitals lost  money  in  1986. 

Over  the  past  2  years.  Congress  has 
taken  action  to  reverse  the  unfairness 
instituted  under  the  original  prospec- 
tive payment  system.  Perhaps  most 
importantly,  rural  hospitals  have  re- 
ceived greater  update  factors  than 
urban  hospitals,  and  the  rural-urban 
gap— though  still  large— is  shrinking. 
The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
would  continue  that  progress  by  enact- 
ing the  ProPAC  update  recommenda- 
tions, which  give  rural  hospitals  an 
update  factor  0.6  percent  greater  than 
for  large  urban  hospitals,  and  1.1  per- 
cent greater  than  for  other  urban  hos- 
pitals. 

The  Rural  Health  Improvement  Act 
of  1989  will  also  make  much-needed 
changes  in  the  wage  index  used  for 
calculating  Medicare  reimbursement 
rates.  Currently,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment compounds  the  problem  of  the 
urban-rural  gap  by  using  a  wage  index 
that  tends  to  skew  rural  rates  down- 
ward. 

Our  bill  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  to  develop  a  new  wage  index 
that  takes  into  account  regional, 
rather  than  just  local,  salaries  of  pro- 
fessional personnel.  This  would  prove 
particularly  helpful  to  rural  hospitals 
such  as  Regional  West  Medical  Center 
in  Scottsbluff,  which  must  compete 
for  health  care  professionals  with 
Greeley  and  Fort  Collins,  CO,  both  of 
which  enjoy  significantly  higher  in- 
dexes. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  the  new 
wage  index  take  into  account  the  se- 


ing  from  the  wage  index  calculations 
those  hospital  employees  who  are  as- 
signed to  the  operation  of  an  attached, 
but  distinct,  long-term  care  facility. 
Under  current  law,  the  characteristi- 
cally low  wages  of  such  employees  are 
included  in  the  index  calculations,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  nursing  home 
care  is  not  reimbursable  under  Medi- 
care. Further,  such  affiliated  nursing 
homes  are  much  more  common  among 
rural  than  urban  hospitals. 

Our  bill  would  also  require  a  study 
of  an  alternative  reimbursement 
system  for  small  rural  hospitals;  pro- 
vide for  adequate  reimbursement  for 
such  hospitals  that  are  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  Medicare,  until  a  new 
system  is  implemented;  and  extend 
rural  referral  center  designations 
through  1991. 

These  steps,  among  others,  are  nec- 
essary to  reach  the  first  goal:  Ensuring 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  problem.  However, 
our  efforts  must  not  stop  there.  Our 
second  goal  must  be  to  look  to  the 
future.  We  must  offer  flexibility  and 
support  to  rural  hospitals  as  they 
adapt  to  the  changing  demographics 
and  health  care  needs  of  their  commu- 
nities. 

For  that  reason,  the  Rural  Health 
Improvement  Act  builds  upon  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Transition  Grant  Pro- 
gram—a program  that  assists  individ- 
ual hospitals  in  developing  a  health 
care  plan  that  will  best  serve  a  chang- 
ing population.  Our  bill  would  give  to 
the  Transition  Grant  Program  an 
added  dimension,  by  allowing  the  Sec- 
retary of  HHS  to  give  special  attention 
to  transition  grant  proposals  that  are 
based  on  a  cooperative  model. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  encour- 
age health  care  facilities  in  neighbor- 
ing communities  to  work  together,  to 
pool  resources  where  appropriate,  and 
to  cut  expenses  through  joint  projects 
and  purchases  where  possible.  With 
transition  grants,  such  cooperative  en- 
terprises would  be  voluntary,  flexible, 
and  tailored  to  community  needs,  so 
that  the  viability  of  each  participating 
hospital  could  be  ensured. 

The  bill  includes  a  number  of  other 
provisions  that  I  believe  will  enhance 
access  to  health  care  in  rural  areas  in 
the  coming  years.  Still,  it  is  not  a  pan- 
acea for  the  rural  health  care  crisis. 
This  problem  will  require  continued 
vigilance  at  every  level  of  government. 
Perhaps  most  importantly,  a  perma- 
nent solution  to  the  problem  of  access 
to  health  care  in  rural  areas  will  re 


ity  in  helping  rural  communities  plan 
for  the  future. 

The  final  level  on  which  we  must 
consider  all  health  care  legislation  is,  I 
think,  in  the  context  of  our  whole 
health  care  delivery  system.  Each  time 
we  identify  a  problem  of  access  for  a 
specific  population— whether  it  be 
older  Americans  in  rural  America,  or 
low-income  children  in  inner  city 
America— we  must  take  pause  and  rec- 
ognize the  similarity  of  their  plight, 
and  the  necessity  of  addressing  the 
general  issue  of  health  care  access. 

The  urgency  of  the  rural  health 
crisis  leads  me  to  support  the  specific 
provisions  of  this  bill,  and  of  S.  306. 
the  Equity  for  Rural  Hospitals  Act,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  The  immedia- 
cy of  the  need  requires  prompt  atten- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  I  feel  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  each  of  us  to  remember 
each  time  we  address  one  aspect  of  the 
health  care  system,  that  much  work 
must  be  done  upon  our  entire  system. 
Our  overall  goal  in  health  policy  must 
be  ensuring  access  to  health  care  for 
every  American,  regardless  of  place  of 
residence  or  sufficiency  of  income. 

Mr.  President,  rural  hospitals  are 
the  key  to  health  care  access  in  com- 
munities across  Nebraska  and  the 
Nation.  Their  continued  existence  is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  rural 
economies.  The  Rural  Improvement 
Act  of  1989  makes  important  progress 
toward  maintaining  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  rural  hospitals  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  and  helping  them  prepare 
for  the  changing  needs  and  demo- 
graphics of  their  communities.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  us,  in  work- 
ing to  enact  these  important 
changes.* 


MEETING  WITH  MULRONEY 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  was  priv- 
ileged this  morning  to  join  the  majori- 
ty leader  in  cohosting  a  coffee  for  Ca- 
nadian Prime  Minister  Mulroney. 

Most  of  us  have  linown  the  Prime 
Minister  for  some  time,  admired  his 
political  leadership  and  courage,  and 
appreciated  just  how  reliable  a  friend 
he  has  been  to  this  Nation,  through 
some  very  tough  times.  So  it  came  as 
no  surprise  that  he  spoke  with  so 
much  incisiveness  and  common  sense 
on  issues  like  our  free  trade  agreement 
and  acid  rain. 
I  hope  that  any  Senators  who  were 


^^    ^  _      not  able  to  be  at  the  meeting  will  seek 

verity "oTiUness'^ex^rienced  by'h^pi-    quire  a  constant  dialog  with  those  on    out  their  colleagues  and  get  a  good  de- 
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-  Mr.  President,  when  I  began  my  re- 

marks, I  stated  that  we  must  consider 
rural  health  policy  on  at  least  three 
levels.  The  first  level  was  taking  cor- 
rective action  so  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  no  longer  be  the  prob- 
lem. The  second  was  to  recognize  that 
we  need  to  offer  support  and  flexibil- 


veloping  the  severity  index,  the  Secre- 
tary fully  recognize  that,  by  necessity, 
niral  and  urban  facilities  may  treat 
similar  conditions  differently,  simply 
as  a  function  of  available  technologies 
and  resources. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  study  the  impact  of  remov- 


briefing,  because  all  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's remarks  are  worth  our  serious 
attention. 

In  particular,  though.  I  want  to  take 
this  occasion  to  pass  on  some  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  comments  on  NATO. 
Prime  Minister  Mulroney  is  a  proud 
leader  of  a  great  nation.  He  made  ab- 
solutely clear  that  he  views  Canada  as 
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a  major  player,  on  the  world  stage  and 
in  the  alliance.  And  he  is  absolutely 
right. 

But  he  al£0  acknowledged  this  reali- 
ty: The  United  States  is  the  only  real 
superpower  in  the  Western  Alliance, 
and  must  assert  leadership  if  NATO  is 
to  remain  United  in  purpose  and 
action. 

No  other  NATO  nation  can  play  that 
leadership  role.  And  if  we  don't,  then 
the  alliance  will  not  achieve  the  soli- 
darity that  is  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  to  meet  this  great  new  challenge 
we  have  from  Gorbachev's  Soviet 
Union— a  challenge  made  up  of  equal 
parts  of  possible  opportunity  and  po- 
tential peril. 

That  is  why  the  Prime  Minister  be- 
lieves the  upcoming  NATO  summit  is 
so  important.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
be  a  summit  from  which  the  alliance 
emerges  unified  and  reenergized, 
under  American  leadership.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  resolve  whatever  dif- 
ferences may  exist  on  issues  like  short 
range  nuclear  weapons— in  a  manner 
that  preserves  both  alliance  solidarity 
and  American  leadership. 

I  hope  we  will  all  give  very  careful 
heed  to  Prime  Minister  Mulroney's  re- 
marks on  this  matter.  Because,  in  my 
view,  at  least,  they  bear  application 
not  only  to  the  issue  of  alliance  unity; 
but  also  to  the  question  of  our  nation- 
al unity,  behind  the  President's  leader- 
ship, on  the  great  issues  of  national  se- 
curity and  peace. 

This  is  a  free  country:  and  certainly 
there  may  be  no  body  of  men  and 
women  in  the  world  who  are  more  de- 
termined to  preserve  their  own  free- 
dom of  word  and  deed  than  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate.  That  is  how  it 
has  always  been,  how  it  should  be,  and 
how  every  one  of  us  is  determined  to 
keep  it. 

But  we  are  also  sJl  Americans,  with  a 
love  for  this  Nation  and  a  responsibil- 
ity to  have  the  national  good  at  the 
very  top  of  our  agenda.  Our  Nation  is 
at  a  very  important  juncture  in  its  his- 
tory. We  must  reassert  our  steady  and 
sure  leadership  of  the  alliance.  We 
must  face  our  Soviet  adversary  with 
clear  purpose,  and  speak  with  one 
voice. 

More  specifically,  we  must  deal  with 
the  very  sensitive  issue  of  short  range 
nuclear  weapons  in  a  way  that  does  ex- 
actly what  Prime  Minister  Mulroney 
prescribed— preserve  alliance  unity, 
under  American  leadership. 

I  hope  that  each  of  us  will  consider 
carefully  whether  right  now— in  the 
middle  of  this  sensitive  dispute  with 
some  of  our  allisuice  partners;  when 
the  President.  Prime  Minister  Mul- 
roney. and  other  alliance  leaders  are 
working  actively  and  hard  to  try  to  re- 
solve the  differences  which  do  exist; 
while  some  in  Western  Europe  and.  let 
us  not  forget,  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
poised  to  exploit  any  signs  of  Ameri- 
can disunity  for  their  own  purposes— I 


hop)e  we  will  consider  whether  right 
now  is  the  right  time  to  begin  publicly 
peddling  our  own  personal  formulas 
for  resolving  issues  which  are  under 
such  sensitive  negotiation. 

The  record  of  this  first  100-plus  days 
ought  to  make  it  clear  to  every  Sena- 
tor that  this  President  wants,  seeks, 
and  listens  to  the  views  of  the  Senate, 
or  individual  Senators.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  ever  experienced  a  President 
so  open  to  dialog  with  this  body. 

But.  in  this  instance,  shouldn't  this 
dialog  be  conducted  quietly— in  private 
meetings  in  the  Oval  Office  or  here  on 
Capitol  Hill— and  not  in  public  hear- 
ings or  press  conferences;  events 
where  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  media 
are  always  so  eager  to  find  and  report 
signs  of  disagreement;  where  nuances 
of  difference  in  the  full  text  of  an  ex- 
change, become  chasms  of  conflict  in 
the  next  day's  headlines;  where  the 
details  of  complex  questions  are  lost  in 
the  need  to  meet  deadlines  and  find 
"sound  bites." 

My  guess  is  that— if  any  Senator  has 
any  bright  ideas  on  how  to  deal  with 
the  short  range  nuclear  weapons  issue 
in  a  way  that  preserves  both  our  vital 
national  security  needs  and  alliance 
unity— my  guess  is  that  President 
Bush  would  be  happy  to  sit  down  qui- 
etly; quietly— and  talk  about  those 
ideas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  best  way 
to  proceed.  I  hope  all  Senators  will 
agree,  and  that  we  can  carry  on  a  pro- 
ductive, private  dialog  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  these  very  important  mat- 
ters—so that  President  Bush  will  go  to 
Brussels  later  this  month  in  the 
strongest  possible  position  to  speak  for 
this  Nation,  and  to  provide  vitally 
needed  leadership  to  the  alliance. 


INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS 

AND       TERRORISM       CONTROL 
ACT  OP  1989 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  join  my  good  friend  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  in  intro- 
ducing the  International  Narcotics  and 
Terrorism  Control  Act  of  1989.  The  re- 
sults of  the  hearings  and  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Narcotics  and  Terrorism  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
during  the  last  2  years  indicate  that 
the  problem  of  international  drug 
trafficking  is  indeed  serious.  It  is  clear 
that  we  need  to  take  steps  to  encour- 
age cooperation  among  our  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  drug-interdiction 
activities  and  the  State  E>epartment. 
as  well  as  to  encourage  other  countries 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  our  war  on 
drugs. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  does 
much  to  explain  how  the  lack  of  coop- 
eration between  the  State  Department 
and  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
has  hampered  efforts  to  stop  the  flow 
of  drugs  into  our  country.  The  legisla- 


tion we  are  introducing  today  would 
provide  some  practical  solutions  to 
this  problem  which  I  believe  will  make 
our  international  drug-interdiction  ac- 
tivities more  effective. 

With  regard  to  those  provisions  in 
this  legislation  which  are  intended  to 
encourage  the  cooperation  of  other 
countries  with  our  drug-control  ef- 
forts, I  generally  agree  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  authorized  to  impose 
optional  sanctions— short  of  the  man- 
datory sanctions  authorized  under  cur- 
rent law— on  those  countries  which 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  us.  However. 
I  have  reservations  about  particular 
proposed  sanctions. 

For  example.  I  am  concerned  that 
imposing  the  sanction  which  entails 
the  denial  or  limitation  of  visas  or 
border  crossing  cards  to  nonimmigrant 
nationals  of  a  noncooperating  country 
might  unduly  restrict  legitimate  travel 
from  these  countries.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  in  our  country's  interest  to 
deny  visas  to  temporary  workers,  stu- 
dents, international  organization  per- 
sonnel, foreign  press,  and  other  non- 
immigrants from  these  countries  when 
there  is  no  evidence  that  these  catego- 
ries of  nonimmigrants  have  been  in- 
volved in  drug-trafficking  activities. 
Even  in  the  case  of  visas  issued  to  non- 
immigrant tourists,  where  there  is  evi- 
dence of  some  abuse  by  drug  traffick- 
ers. I  believe  that  safeguards  must  be 
put  in  place  to  assure  that  legitimate 
travel  is  not  impeded  by  this  sanction. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  recognizes  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  to  resolve  this  issue  when 
this  legislation  is  considered  in  com- 
mittee. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate that  this  legislation  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  drug- 
control  efforts.  The  continuous  supply 
of  drugs  into  this  country  has  created 
a  crisis  situation,  and  we  must  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  assure  that  our 
international  drug-control  strategy  is 
effective.  For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ERNEST  STONE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Ernest 
Stone  of  Jacksonville.  AL,  who  died  on 
February  7.  Dr.  Stone  devoted  his 
entire  life  to  the  improvement  of  the 
educational  system  in  Alabama.  We 
remain  indebted  to  him  for  his  service 
and  his  many  accomplishments  in  his 
various  posts. 

Dr.  Ernest  Stone  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  classroom  as  well  as  in  the 
work  force.  He  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  education  from  Jacluonville 
State  University  as  well  as  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama.  He  also  studied  at 
Michigan  State  University  and  Colum- 
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bia University.  His  stature  in  the  edu- 
cation field  has  been  such  that  he  was 
awarded  honorary  doctorates  from 
Samford  University,  the  University  of 
Alabama,  and  Jacksonville  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Stone's  career  in  education 
spanned  48  years  and  included  many 
different  areas  of  the  field.  Pew  would 
have  guessed  the  heights  he  would 
scale  when  he  began  his  career  as  the 
principal  of  Kilpatrick  Junior  High 
School  in  DeKalb  County.  AL,  near 
where  he  grew  up.  He  served  in  many 
administrative  positions  before  being 
selected  to  be  the  Alabama  State 
school  superintendent. 

Alabama  was  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  Dr.  Stone's  ability  and  intelli- 
gence serve  as  our  State  superintend- 
ent of  education  from  1967  to  1971.  He 
was  widely  known  as  an  expert  in  his 
field  and  often  lent  his  services  to 
others  wishing  to  improve  their  educa- 
tion systeriis. 

Dr.  Stone  believed  firmly  in  the 
value  of  a  good  education  at  all  levels 
and  was  able  to  support  this  belief 
while  president  of  his  alma  mater, 
Jacksonville  State  University,  from 
1971  until  he  retired  in  1981.  He  led 
the  university  through  many  changes 
in  his  10  years  as  president  and  has 
left  a  lasting  impression.  The  universi- 
ty has  honored  him  by  naming  the 
Ernest  Stone  Performing  Arts  Center 
in  his  honor. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Ernest  Stone  was 
a  fine  gentleman  and  a  devoted  leader 
in  education.  He  gave  his  life  to  im- 
proving education  in  Alabama  and  we 
will  miss  him  greatly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  describing  Dr.  Ernest  Stone's 
accomplishments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  Peb.  8, 

19891 

Dr.  Ernest  Stone,  ex-JSU  Head  Dies 

Dr.  Ernest  Stone,  former  state  school  su- 
perintendent and  former  president  of  Jack- 
sonville State  University,  died  yesterday 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  78. 

The  president  of  Jacksonville  State  from 
1971  to  1981,  Dr.  Stone  worked  in  education 
in  Alabama  for  48  years.  The  Ernest  Stone 
Performing  Arts  Center  on  the  JSU  campus 
was  named  in  his  honor. 

JSU's  current  president.  Harold  McGee. 
said  Dr.  Stone  will  be  missed. 

"Ernest  Stone  was  my  friend,"  he  said.  "I 
valued  his  support  and  continuing  commit- 
ment to  Jacksonville  State  University.  His 
years  at  the  university  were  a  significant 
part  of  my  heritage.  We  mourn  the  loss  of 
that  asBociation." 

Dr.  Stone  began  his  career  in  education  as 
principal  of  Kilpatrick  Junior  High  School 
In  DeKalb  County.  After  serving  in  various 
administrative  posts,  he  became  state  school 
superintendent  in  1967. 

Dr.  Stone  grew  up  on  Sand  Mountain  in 
DeKalb  County. 

Dr.  Stone  received  a  bachelor's  degree  In 
education  at  Jacksonville  and  went  on  to 


earn  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Alabama.  He  studied  at 
Michigan  State  University  and  Columbia 
University  and  received  honorary  doctorates 
from  Stamford  University.  University  of 
Alabama  and  Jacksonville  State  University. 

Puneral  will  be  held  at  3  p.m.  at  Jackson- 
ville First  Baptist  Church,  with  burial  at 
Greenlawn  Memorial  Gardens.  K.  L.  Brown 
Puneral  Chapel  presiding. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mrs.  Katherlne 
Stone;  son,  Lt.  Col.  William  E.  Stone  of  Port 
Jackson,  S.C;  sister.  Mrs.  Addle  Wester  of 
AlbertviUe;  and  brother.  D.C.  Stone  of 
Dalton.  Ga. 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  Feb.  9, 
1989] 

Ernest  Stone 

Dr.  Ernest  Stone,  who  died  Tuesday  at  age 
79,  spent  his  life  working  to  improve  educa- 
tion in  Alabama. 

In  his  48-year  career,  he  held  a  variety  of 
administrative  p>ositions,  most  notably  state 
superintendent  of  education  from  1967  to 
1971  and  president  of  Jacksonville  State 
University  from  1971  until  his  retirement  in 
1981.  Such  was  his  reputation  that  on  two 
occasions,  in  1950  and  again  in  1969.  he  was 
8Lsked  to  study  or  assess  educational  systems 
in  other  countries. 

No  Individual  serving  in  the  positions  that 
Stone  held  could  avoid  being  involved  in 
controversies  not  of  his  own  making.  But 
Stone  preferred  a  low-key  approach  that 
kept  the  focus  on  his  goal  of  providing  the 
best  possible  education  to  Alabama's  chil- 
dren and  young  adults.  He  believed  strongly 
in  the  value  of  an  education. 

Even  when  serving  as  an  elected  state  su- 
perintendent at  a  time  when  desegregation 
was  being  used  for  demagogic  purposes  by 
various  politicians,  he  avoided  the  heated 
rhetoric  and  was  able  to  serve  as  a  link  be- 
tween the  federal  courts  and  local  school 
systems,  a  role  he  took  great  pride  in. 

Dr.  Ernest  Stone  served  the  people  of  this 
state  well. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RESOURCE  LEARN- 
ING CENTER.  SHADES  VALLEY 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  BIRMINGHAM. 
AL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  group  of  stu- 
dents from  the  Resource  Learning 
Center  at  Shades  Valley  High  School 
in  Birmingham.  AL.  I  met  Tuesday 
with  the  24  students  who  are  repre- 
senting Alabama  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  in  the  National  Bicentennial 
Competition  on  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights.  These  students  have 
worked  diligently  to  reach  these  na- 
tional finals  and  have  already  shown 
their  ability  by  winning  both  their  dis- 
trict and  State  competitions. 

Each  person  in  this  group  has 
earned  my  respect  for  the  hard  work 
and  personal  sacrifices  he  or  she  has 
made  to  reach  these  national  finals. 
During  our  meeting,  the  students 
showed  a  keen  interest  in  the  oper- 
ation of  our  Government  and  a  well- 
developed  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Resource  Learning 
Center  has  already  gained  much  de- 
served recognition  for  their  excellence 


in  this  area  and  I  wish  them  the  best 
of  luck  in  their  future  endeavors. 

In  this  day  when  so  many  students 
see  the  recognition  gained  from  athlet- 
ics, it  is  refreshing  to  see  students  re- 
ceiving credit  for  academic  excellence. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  this  Competi- 
tion on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  and  can  think  of  no  better  way 
to  help  our  students  become  better 
citizens.  Through  this  progrsim,  over  1 
million  students  have  studied  the  cur- 
riculum and  gained  a  greater  under- 
standing of  our  Constitution  and  the 
foundation  of  this  country. 

While  the  students  from  the  Re- 
source Learning  Center  deserve  our  re- 
spect for  reaching  this  point,  all  stu- 
dents who  participated  in  the  program 
have  gained  from  their  experience. 
Many  people  have  contributed  to  this 
program  and  helped  make  it  a  success. 
I  want  to  join  the  students  in  thank- 
ing their  teacher.  Linda  Jones,  for  all 
her  support  and  Instruction  which 
helped  them  reach  the  finals.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  like  to  thank  Anita  Boles, 
the  district  coordinator,  and  Dr.  David 
W.  Sink,  the  State  coordinator,  for  all 
their  efforts.  Dr.  Sink  especially  has 
worked  from  the  program's  inception 
to  ensure  that  as  many  students  as 
possible  benefit  from  the  curriculum. 
He  has  been  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing a  program  in  each  of  Alabama's 
seven  congressional  districts. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  extremely  proud 
of  these  students  from  the  Resource 
Learning  Center  who  are  representing 
Alabama  in  the  national  finals  of  this 
competition.  The  students  represent- 
ing Alabama  are: 

Andrea  Atchison,  Ian  A.  Barnes, 
Ashley  Belcher,  Tiffany  M.  Brooks, 
Franz  Bucker.  Ericka  D.  Coats,  Cyn- 
thia J.  Cosby,  Riley  J.  Parrell,  Jeffrey 
D.  Goodwin.  Jennifer  N.  Guice.  David 
Lin.  Sandra  B.  Lo,  Gregory  J.  Lukins, 
Jennifer  D.  Melvin,  Jared  E.  Mitchem, 
Apryl  H.  Moose,  Arthur  B.  Morrow, 
Jonathan  L.  Morton,  Stephanie  H. 
Settle,  Michael  W.  Whitlark,  Matthew 
L.  Vlfilliams,  James  A.  Wright,  Teresia 
M.  Hook,  and  Ronald  K.  Horn. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FREDERICK  P. 
WHIDDON 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Frederick 
P.  Whiddon,  who  was  selected  by  the 
Mobile  Civitan  Club  as  the  41st  annual 
"Mobilian  of  the  Year."  I  can  think  of 
no  individual  more  worthy  of  this 
award  than  Dr.  Whiddon. 

Dr.  Whiddon's  most  obvious  and 
most  amazing  contributions  to  Mobile 
revolve  around  his  duties  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  South  Ala- 
bama. He  was  appointed  as  the  univer- 
sity's first  president  in  1963  and  has 
guided  it  through  many  trials  and 
tribulations    to    the    lofty    status    it 
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enjoys  today.  As  the  university's  only 
president,  Dr.  Whiddon  has  seen  the 
University  of  South  Alabama  undergo 
numerous  changes  during  the  past  25 
years. 

In  this  silver  anniversary  year  of  the 
University  of  South  Alabama.  Dr. 
Whiddon  can  look  back  over  the  tre- 
mendous progress  he  has  fostered. 
One  important  aspect  of  a  university 
is  the  students  it  attracts.  Under  Dr. 
Whiddons  able  guidance,  the  universi- 
ty's enrollment  has  grown  from  234 
students  to  over  10.000  students— an 
incredible  accomplishment  by  any 
standards. 

Dr.  Whiddon  has  not  just  ensured 
the  academic  success  of  the  university. 
he  has  protected  its  financial  security 
for  generations  to  come.  He  led  the 
fight  to  protect  and  document  the  uni- 
versity's ownership  in  Grant's  Pass. 
His  leadership  in  this  effort  defending 
the  school's  property  of  the  Alabama 
coast  provided  the  University  with  a 
perpetual  endowment. 

Mr.  President,  you  might  expect  a 
man  like  Dr.  Whiddon  to  be  totally  im- 
mersed In  the  operations  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  that  is  not  the  case.  He 
also  devoted  himself  to  many  worthy 
causes  in  the  Mobile  community,  such 
as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Allied  Arts 
Council,  the  Mobile  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  Historic  Mobile  Preservation  Soci- 
ety, and  the  Dauphin  Way  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Many  of  Dr.  Whiddon's  efforts  to 
enhance  the  University  of  South  Ala- 
bama have  also  directly  improved  the 
community  as  a  whole.  He  was  largely 
responsible  for  restoring  the  Saenger 
Theater  as  a  center  for  the  performing 
arts.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining Mobile  General  Hospital  for 
the  university  and  upgrading  it  into  a 
modem  medical  facility. 

Dr.  Whiddon  will  be  honored  on 
April  7  at  the  awards  banquet.  Know- 
ing Dr.  Whiddon,  I  suspect  he  will 
offer  credit  to  many  others  for  his 
many  accomplishments.  Rest  assured, 
Frederick  Whiddon  has  been  the  driv- 
ing force  and  the  spirit  which  has  pro- 
pelled the  University  of  South  Ala- 
bama to  such  heights  and  contributed 
so  much  to  Mobile.  He  is  most  deserv- 
ing of  this  reward  and  I  congratulate 
the  Mobile  Civitan  Club  on  their  most 
appropriate  selection. 


TRraUTE  TO  JIM  ODUM 
Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Ala- 
bamian  who  has  devoted  over  30  years 
of  his  life  helping  make  America's 
Space  Program  a  success.  Jim  Odum, 
who  is  originally  from  Decatur,  AL.  re- 
cently announced  his  retirement  from 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  where  he  has  been  di- 
recting the  Space  SUtion  Program. 


Throughout  his  distinguished  career 
at  NASA,  Jim  Odum  has  held  numer- 
ous vital  positions  in  NASA.  In  each  of 
these  positions.  Jim  has  exhibited  the 
utmost  ability  and  leadership  which 
enabled  him  to  succeed  In  these  ven- 
tures. His  involvement  has  helped 
bring  NASA  to  the  cutting  edge  of 
space  exploration. 

Jim  Odum's  life  has  been  tied  to  the 
Space  Program  since  before  the  Mar- 
shall Center  existed.  After  earning  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  mechani- 
cal engineering  from  Troy  State  Col- 
lege and  Auburn  University.  Jim  start- 
ed working  with  Chemstrand  Corp.  in 
Decatur.  AL.  The  call  of  space  beck- 
oned and  in  1956.  he  joined  the  U.S. 
Army's  rocket  research  and  develop- 
ment team  as  a  systems  engineer  at 
Alabama's  Redstone  Arsenal.  His 
career  with  NASA  was  cemented  in 
1959  when  he  transferred  and  helped 
organize  the  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center  which  opened  in  July  1960. 

Much  of  Jim  Odum's  career  was 
spent  at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center  in  Huntsville.  AL.  While  there. 
Jim  managed  many  of  NASA's  most 
exciting  and  important  programs.  He 
served  as  the  Director  of  the  Science 
and  Engineering  Directorate,  manager 
of  the  External  Tank  project,  and 
manager  of  the  Hubble  Space  Tele- 
scope project. 

Jim  Odum  has  long  held  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  those  familiar  with 
his  work.  His  tireless  efforts  and  Inge- 
nious management  have  enabled  his 
programs  to  succeed.  He  has  gained 
recognition  both  inside  NASA  and  in 
the  entire  community.  The  numerous 
awards  he  has  received  for  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Space  Program  include 
two  awards  of  the  Presidential  Rank 
of  Meritorious  and  Distinguished  Ex- 
ecutive, earned  for  his  efforts  on  the 
External  Tank  Program.  He  also 
earned  the  NASA  Exceptional  Service 
Medal  for  work  on  the  second  stage  of 
the  Apollo  Saturn  rocket.  In  addition, 
he  won  the  NASA  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  for  work  on  the  space  shut- 
tle and  most  recently,  the  National 
Space  Club's  Astronautics  Engineer 
Award  for  Engineering  and  Manage- 
ment Leadership. 

Jim  Odum  had  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished careers  in  the  history  of 
America's  Space  Program.  He  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  making  the 
United  States  the  world  leader  in 
space  research,  technology,  and  explo- 
ration. He  is  a  strong  leader  who  has 
the  sincere  respect  of  the  Congress, 
the  administration  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, the  scientific  community.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  at  NASA  and  in 
Government  service,  but  I  wish  Jim  all 
the  best  and  hope  that  he  will  stay 
close  to  the  business  of  space. 


FSX  RESOLUTION  OP 
DISAPPROVAL 


Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league's resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  codevelopment  and  copro- 
duction  deal  with  Japan  concerning 
the  fighter  support-experimental,  or 
FSX,  Program.  While  the  changes 
made  at  President  Bush's  insistence 
have  improved  the  deal,  the  FSX  Is 
still  a  bad  deal  for  America.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  and  myself  in  acting  to 
block  this  program. 

I  plan  to  speak  more  fully  on  this 
issue  during  floor  debate  on  the  reso- 
lution, but  I  want  to  make  these  key 
points  today: 

The  Japanese  should  have  "bought 
American."  purchasing  at  least  60  F- 
16's  "off-the-shelf."  rather  than  start- 
ing this  FSX  Program  that  will  be  at 
least  three  times  more  expensive  and 
take  twice  as  long  to  put  aircraft  on 
the  runway. 

The  only  reason  for  Japan  not 
"buying  American"  is  that  they  flatly 
refuse  to  do  it— they  want,  instead,  to 
gain  vital  aerospace  technology  which 
will  help  them  dominate  yet  another 
industry,  even  if  they  have  to  pay 
three  times  more  for  these  aircraft 
than  for  United  States-made  planes. 

While  "•  •  •  sensitive  source  codes 
for  the  aircraft's  computer  will  be 
strictly  controlled;  [and!  access  will  be 
granted  [to  the  Japanese]  to  only 
those  codes  that  are  essential  to  com- 
plete the  project,"  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration. I  believe  that  this  barrier 
will  prove  to  be  more  Swiss  cheese 
than  Chinese  wall— at  the  end,  just  as 
in  the  F-15  coproduction  deal,  the 
Japanese  will  get  everything  they 
want  because  we  lack  the  political  will 
to  stop  them. 

The  proposed  FSX  deal  is  indicative 
of  a  much  larger  problem.  The  United 
States  is  in  the  midst  of  an  economic 
war  with  Japan  and  our  Nation  has 
not  yet  awakened  to  it.  Consider  the 
facts.  In  a  344-page  report  by  16 
MIT— Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology— professors  released  May 
2,  the  authors  report  on  2  years  of 
study  on  what  is  wrong  with  U.S.  cor- 
porations. 

Their  major  findings  include  the 
fact  that: 

Our  weak  production  technologies  result 
in  the  U.S.  spending  two-thirds  of  our  time 
inventing  products  and  one-third  making 
them;  while  Japan  does  the  opposite.  Japan 
fields  and  markets  technology  invented  in 
other  countries  so  fast  that  other  countries 
are  forced  out  of  the  market. 

A  good  example  is  the  video  cassette 
recorder  [VCR]— invented  in  the 
United  States  but  with  the  market 
now  dominated  by  Japan. 
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Another  fact  from  the  MIT  report  is 
that  at  the  peak  of  the  Arab  domina- 
tion of  the  oil  market,  Arab  invest- 
ment in  United  States  real  property 
reached  a  level  of  $3  billion.  It  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  most  to  learn 
that  Japan  today  owns  over  4  billion 
dollars  worth  of  United  States  proper- 
ty. Just  last  Monday,  a  prominent  Jap- 
anese hotel  operator  agreed  to  pay  a 
record  breaking  $110  million  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Hotel  Bel-Air. 

America  must  wake  up,  and  wake  up 
now.  We  are  helping  the  Japanese 
business  barons  colonize  the  American 
economy. 

The  FSX  deal  is  a  good  place  to  tell 
them— and  those  in  the  executive 
branch  who  have  failed  to  preserve 
American  jobs,  technology,  and  eco- 
nomic leadership— that  Congress  cares 
and  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  make 
certain  that  we  will  remain  able  to 
protect  our  national  security  without 
having  to  beg  the  Japanese  for  permis- 
sion to  act. 

In  1982,  in  a  report  entitled  "U.S. 
Military  Coproduction  Programs 
Assist  Japan  in  Developing  Its  Civil 
Aircraft  Industry,"  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  said  the  following 
about  the  Japanese  decision  to  copro- 
duce,  and  these  words  apply  even  more 
strongly  to  the  PSX  codevelopment 
and  production  project: 

Key  objectives  of  Japan  •  *  *  when  enter- 
ing into  military  coproduction  arrangements 
are  obtaining  advanced  technology,  enhanc- 
ing their  high-technology  employment  base, 
developing  future  export  industries,  and  in- 
creasing their  military  self  sufficiency.  The 
Department  of  Defense  estimates  that  co- 
production  of  some  items  costs  Japan  two  to 
three  times  as  much  as  purchasing  the 
equipment  from  U.S.  production  lines.  •  •  * 
Apparently  Japan  considers  the  cost  premi- 
um worth  the  investment  in  future  industri- 
al capability  and  increased  military  self-suf- 
ficiency. 

In  the  section  of  this  report  contain- 
ing GAO's  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations, the  GAG  stated  "once  a  co- 
production  program  has  been  imple- 
mented, the  periodic  releasability  re- 
views by  DOD  [the  Department  of  De- 
fense! of  technology  previously  denied 
result  in  the  transfer  of  high  technolo- 
gy without  the  other  agencies'  input 
into  the  decisiorumaking  process."  This 
comment,  too,  has  even  more  force  in 
the  PSX  context. 

I  predict  that,  regardless  of  the 
statement  that  access  to  computer 
source  codes  will  be  strictly  controlled, 
that  this  same  releasability  review 
process  that  GAG  criticized  in  1982 
will  take  place  again,  and  we  will  find 
that  the  barrier  to  transfer  of  this  key 
technology  resembles  Swiss  cheese  in- 
stead of  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  The 
Japanese  will  get  it  all. 

Let's  look  at  what  the  GAG  recom- 
mended in  1982: 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  take  the  lead  and,  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  and 


the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  Commerce, 
Treasury,  Labor,  and  other  relevant  agen- 
cies, form  a  clear  and  more  comprehensive 
military  coproduction  policy.  This  policy 
should  fully  recognize  the  trade  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  military  coproduction, 
as  well  as  the  political  and  military  goals  to 
be  achieved.  We  also  recommend  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  take  the  lead  and,  in  co- 
operation with  the  above-mentioned  agen- 
cies: 

Establish  procedures  requiring  coordina- 
tion between  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  and  Departments  of  State, 
Defense.  Commerce,  Treasury,  Labor,  and 
other  relevant  agencies  when  considering 
coproduction  requests  involving  high-tech- 
nology items. 

Etevelop,  with  input  from  industry,  crite- 
ria for  conducting  economic  assessments  to 
include  the  impact  of  impending  technology 
transfers  on  U.S.  industry  before  approving 
and  negotiating  coproduction  agreements. 

Participate  with  DOD  in  determining  the 
releasability  of  high  technology  originally 
denied  in  MOU's. 

These  points  have  never  been  put 
into  practice.  Only  the  inclusion  of 
Secretary  Mosbacher  in  the  review  of 
the  FSX  deal  takes  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  point  out,  in  particular,  the  final 
recommendation  of  the  GAG,  regard- 
ing review  of  the  releasability  of 
denied  technology.  In  this  case,  we  are 
not  even  talking  about  technology 
denied  in  the  MOU.  We  are  talking 
about  a  subsequent  exchange  of  let- 
ters outside  the  MOU.  If,  in  the  past, 
we've  given  away  denied  technology 
which  was  specifically  barred  in  the 
text  of  a  MOU,  how  much  easier  will  it 
be  to  give  away  the  computer  source 
codes  allegedly  protected  in  the  FSX 
deal  by  this  exchange  of  letters? 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point 
again  that  when  the  FSX  deal  is  over, 
the  Japanese  will  have  taken  all  the 
United  States  technology  they  want, 
MOU's  or  letters  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. After  this  debate  is  over, 
after  the  heat  is  off,  the  negotiations 
and  reviews  will  take  place  behind 
closed  doors.  Rest  assured  that  those 
of  us  who  opposed  this  deal  will  never 
hear  a  word  about  what  will  be  given 
away  in  these  meetings.  What  is 
denied  now,  with  great  publicity,  will 
be  given  away  later,  in  secret. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
survival  of  a  dominant  U.S.  aerospace 
industry.  Now,  in  a  time  of  shrinking 
defense  budgets,  when  the  headlines 
are  filled  with  news  about  canceled  de- 
fense programs,  we  must  not  begin 
selling  the  seed  com  for  tomorrow's 
defense  systems  to  Japan. 

If  we  don't  act,  we  will  find  ourselves 
buying  more  and  more  defense  equip- 
ment from  Japan.  Then,  we  will  find 
ourselves  having  to  negotiate  our  for- 
eign policy  with  Tokyo  before  we  can 
act,  because  we  have  become  depend- 
ent upon  Japanese-produced  military 
systems. 

This  is  unacceptable  and  can't  be  al- 
lowed to  happen.  This  is  the  place  to 
draw  the  line  and  now  is  the  time  to 


fight  this  fight.  If  we  don't,  we  will 
pay  a  price  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  auid  voting  for 
this  most  important  resolution.  Let's 
send  a  message  to  Tokyo— and  to  cer- 
tain quarters  in  the  executive 
branch— that  business  as  usual  is  not 
good  enough  anymore. 


THE  LIFESTYLE  OF  THE  IDAHO 
RANCHER 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  dangerous  pitfall  in  presuming  that 
one  can  solve  society's  ills  from  a 
comer  office  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  all  its  great  information 
gathering  ability,  will  never  compre- 
hend what  it  takes  to  earn  a  living 
better  than  the  men  and  women  out- 
side the  beltway  who  struggle  in  that 
effort  every  day. 

This  could  not  be  demonstrated 
more  readily  than  in  the  chosen  life- 
style of  the  western  rancher.  In  a 
recent  article  in  the  Post  Register  of 
Idaho  Falls,  ID,  Sally  Larsen  Bailey 
did  a  masterful  job  of  describing  the 
unique  and  instinctive  individual  who 
works  for  a  living  on  the  western 
range. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  copy  of  her  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Instincts  Prod  Cows  and  Ex-ranchers  at 
Turn-out  Time 

(By  Sally  Larsen  Bailey) 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  voice  In  the  wilder- 
ness among  my  newspaper  colleagues  who 
learned  most  of  what  they  know  at  college. 

You  see.  I  eloped  with  a  rancher  at  age  18. 
I  didn't  get  a  college  education.  But  in  a 
lovely  little  comer  of  the  eastern  Oregon 
desert.  I  learned  to  fight  dry  years,  dust, 
April  snow  storms,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  I  learned  to  save  the  dishwa- 
ter for  the  matrimonial  vine,  slap  mosqui- 
toes, wash  clothes  in  a  wash  boiler,  cook  on 
a  wood-burning  stove,  and  not  cry  when  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  wasn't  enough 
money  to  pay  the  bank  what  we'd  borrowed 
to  buy  for  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  all  of 
the  above. 

Along  the  way.  I  got  an  education  that 
isn't  available  In  books. 

So  when  my  colleagues  raise  their  voices 
In  righteous  Indignation  over  a  rancher  who 
dares  to  let  his  sheep  set  foot  on  land  that 
"belongs"  to  elk— or  when  a  coyote  or  griz- 
zly bear  can't  sit  down  to  a  peaceful  dinner 
of  mutton,  beef  or  chicken— I'm  the  one 
who  says,  wait  a  minute. 

It's  not  always  a  popular  stance. 

Many  journalists.  It  seems,  see  ranchers  as 
tall,  tanned,  rich  fellows  who  drive  around 
In  four-by-four  pickup  trucks  with  "The 
West  Wasn't  Won  With  A  Registered  Gun" 
plastered  on  the  back  windows.  Men  and 
women  who  inherited  their  land,  and  spend 
winters  in  the  coffee  shop,  summers  fishing. 

Well,  maybe  some  ranchers  have  it  that 
way.  We  didn't. 
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Sure,  our  land  had  belonged  to  my  hus- 
band's father.  But  we  paid  him  the  going 
price  for  it.  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Bailey 
couldn't  retire  on  fresh  air. 

As  a  Journalist.  I'm  incredibly  protected.  I 
write  my  little  stories  from  a  comfortable 
chair  in  an  air-conditioned  cocoon. 

Prom  here,  it's  easy  to  see  the  world  "out 
there"  as  a  place  better  run  by  regulations 
that  come  from  studies  and  statistics. 
Where  cattle  are  happy  to  live  by  the  calen- 
dar, marching  off  to  pasture  on  April  15.  re- 
turning in  October.  (Can't  you  just  see  It— 
"Well,  girls,  just  after  daylight-saving  time 
starts,  we'll  get  to  take  our  calves  and  head 
for  the  hillside!") 

Believe  me.  It  isn't  that  way.  Since  time 
immemorial,  cattle  (and  ranchers)  have 
smelled  it  in  the  wind  and  felt  it  in  their 
bones  when  it's  time  to  turn  out. 

My  husband,  who  was  bom  on  the  ranch, 
got  "nervous  as  a  pregnant  nun."  as  he  put 
it.  when  the  grass  was  greening  on  the  hill- 
sides and  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  spring- 
time was  coming  early— and  the  cows  were 
still  confined  in  a  tromped  and  muddy  feed 
ground,  sniffing  the  wind  and  getting  more 
restless  by  the  hour. 

That  wait  until  April  IS  was  worse  than 
counting  the  days  until  Christmas. 

Unless  you  own  early  range,  there's  noth- 
ing to  do  but  keep  on  feeding  hay.  When 
cows  can  smell  grass,  they  don't  like  hay. 

And.  for  some  reason  known  only  to  God 
and  cows,  giving  birth  to  a  calf  is  easier 
when  a  cow  is  eating  grass  and  wandering 
the  hillsides,  not  confined  to  a  muddy 
corral. 

A  cow  can't  thrive  on  regulations  alone. 
And  neither  can  ranchers.  I  watched  while 
the  eastern  Oregon  desert  was  fenced  and 
planted  to  crested  wheat.  The  ranchers  were 
told  to  take  it  smiling.  Matter  of  fact,  my 
husband,  like  most  of  the  others,  made  ends 
meet  for  many  a  year  by  contracting  out  to 
build  the  fences  that  were  ending  our  way 
of  Ufe. 

Maybe  we  brought  on  a  lot  of  our  prob- 
lems ourselves.  When  the  co-op  ran  power 
lines  across  the  desert,  we  signed  right  up 
for  electric  power,  and  a  new  stove  and  a 
washing  machine  and  a  water  heater.  Tele- 
phone lines  soon  followed.  What  a  luxury.  I 
could  talk  to  my  mother  without  driving  100 
miles  to  town  to  call  her. 

And  my  husband's  pictures  of  himself 
with  his  mowing  machine  and  team  of 
horses  were  souvenirs.  We  put  up  hay  with 
tractors  and  swathers  and  balers.  But  the 
gasoline  truck  made  regular  visits  to  the 
ranch,  the  bills  came  regularly,  and  the 
taxes  and  grazing  fees  went  up.  but  the 
price  of  calves  never  seemed  to  quite  keep 
pace. 

We  left  the  farm  about  20  years  ago.  feel- 
ing a  bit  like  the  tired  old  farmer  in  the 
tired  old  joke  when  the  city  slicker  asks, 
"What  would  you  do  if  you  had  a  million 
dollars?"  and  the  farmer  says.  "I  guess  I'd 
Just  farm  till  it  was  all  gone." 

We  moved  to  Idaho,  and  my  sons  grew  up 
not  knowing  the  primal  urge  that  tells  a 
rancher  when  to  torn  out  cows.  I  suppose  by 
now  that  instinct  has  gone  the  way  of  sage- 
brush branding  fires  and  long  lines  of  wild 
horses  trotting  to  water. 

My  sons  are  a  carpenter  and  a  welder. 
They  seem  happy.  But  sometimes,  just 
sometimes,  in  the  early  spring  when  the 
grass  is  starting  to  come  up,  I  wonder  if  we 
should  have  held  on  a  little  bit  longer.  Who 
knows,  maybe  there'd  have  come  that  one 
good  year. 


THIRTY-SEVENTY  CONSECUTIVE 
OBSERVANCE  OP  THE  NATION- 
AL DAY  OF  PRAYER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  37th  consecutive  ob- 
servance of  the  "National  Day  of 
Prayer." 

Our  country  was  founded  on  a  faith 
in  Ood  and  has  been  supported  by  the 
prayers  of  its  people  throughout  its 
history.  We  remember  our  forefathers 
who  first  said.  ""Find  me  the  men  on 
Earth  who  care  enough  for  faith  or 
creed  today  to  seek  a  barren  wilder- 
ness for  simple  liberty  to  pray."  These 
men  and  women  left  their  birthright 
to  pursue  the  religious  freedom  which 
we  so  often  take  for  granted.  With 
their  faith  in  God  as  its  foundations, 
our  forefathers  built  a  nation  which 
has  prospered  more  than  any  other 
civilization  in  the  history  of  our  world. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  today 
have  turned  away  from  our  religious 
heritage.  As  a  result,  the  moral  fabric 
of  this  country  appears  to  be  unravel- 
ing before  our  very  eyes.  Many  people 
believe  that  God  has  simply  aban- 
doned us.  I  believe,  however,  that 
many  individuals  have  abandoned 
God.  We  are  no  longer  looking  toward 
our  Heavenly  Father,  in  prayer  and 
meditation,  for  guidance  and  direction 
as  our  forefathers  did  in  centuries 
past.  For  this  reason,  our  Nation  is 
suffering. 

If  we  hope  to  continue  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  this  Nation,  then  I  believe 
we  must  again  practice  the  faith  upon 
which  it  was  established.  We  must 
once  again  rely  on  prayer  for  the  an- 
swers to  the  difficult  questions  which 
we  face  in  this  everchanging  world. 

Second  chronicles  chapter  7,  verse  14 
says:  "•  •  •  if  my  people,  who  are 
called  by  my  name,  will  humble  them- 
selves and  pray  and  seek  my  face  and 
turn  from  their  wicked  ways,  then  I 
will  hear  from  heaven  and  will  forgive 
their  sin  and  will  heal  their  land."  Let 
this  be  our  prayer,  today,  on  our  coun- 
try's National  Day  of  Prayer.  May  God 
bless  the  Congress  of  these  United 
States  of  America  and  may  He  install 
in  each  of  us  the  wisdom  and  discern- 
ment required  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  positions  which  we  hold. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NURSES 

Mr.  BURDICK,  Mr.  President,  Sat- 
urday, May  6.  is  "National  Nurses 
Day."  The  1.3  million  nurses  in  this 
country  deserve  recognition  for  their 
outstanding  work.  Nurses  play  a  lead 
in  health  care,  spending  more  time 
with  patients  than  any  other  group  of 
health  care  professionals.  These  men 
and  women  are  the  backbone  of  our 
health  care  system. 

Since  Florence  Nightingale  first 
brought  the  spotlight  to  nursing,  the 
field  had  changed  substantially. 
Today's  nurses  are  highly  trained  and 
educated  to  serve  a  variety  of  health 


care  needs.  The  current  shortage  of 
nurses  in  many  areas  shows  the 
demand  for  their  services,  but  unfortu- 
nately salaries  and  Federal  reimburse- 
ment policies  do  not  adequately  reflect 
their  value  in  the  health  care  commu- 
nity. 

As  cochair  of  the  Senate  rural 
health  caucus,  I  believe  that  nurses 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the 
unique  needs  of  our  rural  population. 
Their  skills  can  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  in  any  emer- 
gency. 

I  hope  National  Nurses  Day  will  call 
attention  to  the  honorable  and  re- 
warding profession  of  nursing.  I  call 
on  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  thank- 
ing the  nurses  of  this  Nation  for  their 
valuable  work.  Thank  you. 


REVENUE  OPTIONS  FOR  THE 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
budget  resolution  calls  on  the  finance 
committee  to  raise  $5.3  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenue  for  fiscal  1990.  This  res- 
olution contains  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions which  will  compel  the  Finance 
Committee  to  take  action. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  but  I  would  like  to  take  a 
minute  here  to  discuss  some  of  the 
revenue  options  that  the  Finance 
Committee  might  want  to  consider  in 
meeting  its  obligations  under  this  reso- 
lution. 

Over  the  last  year  I  have  been  re- 
searching two  revenue  options  with 
the  congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation.  The  two  options  are  a  freeze 
on  tax  indexation  and  a  surcharge  on 
income  tax  liability.  I  believe  that  the 
Finance  Committee  should  give  con- 
sideration to  each  of  these  two  options 
as  it  considers  tax  legislation. 

ntECZE  ON  TAX  INDEXATION 

This  budget  resolution  calls  on  the 
Senate  committees  to  freeze  most 
spending  programs  at  last  year's  level. 
If  we  are  going  to  freeze  most  spend- 
ing programs,  it  makes  sense  to  me  to 
consider  freezing  the  Government  tax 
system  as  well  and  that  is  what  I  want 
to  discuss  first. 

Last  year  I  requested  a  study  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  on  the 
revenue  implications  of  freezing  tax 
indexation  and  I  want  to  make  that 
study  available  here. 

I  request  that  a  copy  of  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Ronald  A.  Pearlman,  staff  director 
of  the  joint  committee,  of  July  7,  1988, 
with  attachments  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Congress  or  the  United  States, 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation, 

Waahington.  DC.  JtUy  7.  1988. 
Hon.  Dale  Bumpers, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bubcpers:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  a  revenue  esti- 
mate and  distributional  effecte  for  several 
options  relating  to  delaying  InHation  adjust- 
ments for  the  tax  brackets  (Including  the 
dollar  amount  used  for  phaseout  benefits  of 
the  15%  bracket),  the  standard  deduction 
amounts,  and  the  personal  exemption 
amounts. 

Specifically,  you  requested  revenue  and 
distributional  effects  of  one-year,  two-year, 
and  three-year  delays  of  Inflation  adjust- 
ments. Using  recent  forecasts  for  Inflation 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO),  we  have  estimated  these  options  to 
have  the  following  revenue  effects: 


[In  biiaRS  of  dotan] 


DISTRIBUTIONAL  IMPACT  OF  DELAYING  INDEXATION  OF 
BRACKETS,  STANDARD  DEDUCTION,  AND  EXEMPTIONS- 
Continued 


FixilifW- 


m    1990    1991    1992    1993    '^-    '^" 


For  each  of  these  options,  the  enclosed 
tables  provide  the  distributional  effects  as 
specified  by  Chuck  Ludlam  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  staff. 

I  hope  this  information  wUl  be  helpful  to 
you.  If  we  can  be  of  any  additional  assist- 
ance, please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  A.  Pearlman. 
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BRACKETS,  STANDARD  DEDUQWN,  AND  EXEMPTIONS 
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'  The  average  to  liatidity  m  tins  dass  »  negative  Tins  proposal  reduces 
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Source  Joinl  Comniillee  on  Taxation.  My  5.  1988. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  aspects  of  the  Tax  Code 
which  are  indexed  for  inflation,  the 
tax  brackets,  including  the  phaseout 
for  the  benefits  of  the  15-percent 
bracket,  the  standard  deduction 
amount,  and  the  personal  exemption 
amounts.  The  joint  tax  study  analyzes 
the  revenue  impact  of  freezing  all 
three  of  these  items  and  it  covers 
freezes  for  1,  2.  and  3  years. 

A  1-year  freeze  generates  $2.8  billion 
in  revenue  in  the  first  year.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  called  on  in  this 
budget  resolution  to  raise  $5.3  billion. 

A  1-year  freeze  has  an  impact  on  rev- 
enue in  each  succeeding  year  because 
each  year  the  tax  brackets,  standard 
deduction,  and  personal  exemption 
would  be  affected  by  that  1-year 
freeze.  So.  the  1-year  freeze  would 
generate  $6.7  billion  in  additional  reve- 
nue in  the  second  year.  $9.3  billion  in 
the  third  year.  $10.6  billion  in  the 
fourth  year,  and  $11.1  billion  in  the 
fifth  year.  The  5-year  total  increase  in 
revenue  would  be  $40.5  billion. 

The  reconciliation  instruction  to  the 
Finance  Committee  only  covers  reve- 
nue for  the  first  year  and  there  are  no 
requirements  for  raising  revenue  in 
succeeding  years.  In  addition,  the 
amounts  of  revenue  which  are  raised 
by  a  1-year  freeze  may  be  more  than 
we  need  to  raise.  The  economy  may 
not  be  strong  enough  to  raise  such 
large  amoimts  of  additional  revenue. 


Just  as  important  as  the  revenue 
impact  of  a  tax  freeze  is  the  question 
of  who  would  pay  these  additional 
taxes.  The  joint  committee  study  pre- 
sents a  detailed  chart  showing  the  dis- 
tributional effect  of  the  freeze.  It 
finds  that  the  distribution  is  progres- 
sive in  terms  of  the  increase  in  dollar 
tax  liability  but  it  is  not  progressive  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  change  in  tax 
liability.  This  troubles  me. 

There  may  be  ways  to  limit  the  in- 
dexation freeze  to  create  a  more  pro- 
gressive distribution  of  the  burden. 
The  freeze  might  only  apply  to  the  28- 
percent  tax  bracket,  for  example,  or  it 
might  only  freeze  one  of  the  tax  items 
which  are  currently  indexed.  These 
options  need  to  be  researched. 

I  want  to  caution  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee study  was  completed  last  year 
and  its  inflation  assumptions  might  be 
slightly  higher  this  year  than  they 
were  last  year.  If  this  is  true,  then  the 
tax  system  freeze  option  would  gener- 
ate more  revenue  than  the  study  I 
have  outlined  here. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point.  Index- 
ation of  the  tax  system  reduces  reve- 
nue, which  increases  the  deficit.  In- 
dexation of  various  spending  programs 
increases  spending,  which  increases 
the  deficit.  Indexation  of  the  tax 
system  and  of  spending  programs  both 
increase  the  deficit.  They  constitute  a 
double-whammy  on  the  deficit.  We 
need  to  be  aware  of  this  impact  and  to 
focus  on  what  it  means  for  coming  to 
grips  with  the  deficit. 

TAX  SURCHARGE 

In  addition  to  researching  the  reve- 
nue and  distributional  impact  of  a 
freeze  on  tax  indexation,  the  joint 
committee  has  prepared  for  me  a 
study  of  the  revenue  and  distribution- 
al impact  of  adopting  a  1-  to  10-per- 
cent surcharge  on  tax  liability. 

In  1968  the  Congress  adopted  a  tax 
surcharge  to  pay  for  the  Vietnam  war 
and  great  society  programs.  That  sur- 
charge increased  individual  income  tax 
liability  by  7.5  percent  in  1968  and  5 
percent  in  1969  and  increased  corpo- 
rate income  tax  liability  by  10  percent 
in  1968  and  5  percent  in  1969.  The  sur- 
charge analyzed  by  the  joint  conunit- 
tee  is  based  on  this  same  model  except 
that  it  has  analyzed  surcharges  of  dif- 
ferent percentage  amounts. 

The  joint  committee  has  found  that 
a  1-percent  surcharge  on  individual 
taxpayers  generates  $2.5  billion  in 
1990.  A  2-percent  surcharge  raises  $5 
billion  in  1990.  almost  exactly  what 
this  budget  resolution  calls  for. 

If  the  surcharge  is  extended,  addi- 
tional amounts  of  revenue  are  generat- 
ed. 

Similarly,  a  1-percent  surcharge  on 
corporate  taxpayers  would  generate 
$1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1990.  A  2-per- 
cent surcharge  would  raise  $2.7  billion 
and  a  3-percent  surcharge  would  raise 
$4.1  biUion. 
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Again,  if  the  surcharge  is  extended, 
additional  amounts  of  revenue  are 
generated. 

The  distributional  impact  of  a  sur- 
charge on  individual  taxpayers  is 
strictly  progressive,  as  one  would 
expect.  In  this  sense,  it  is  more  desira- 
ble than  the  tax  system  freeze  option. 

I  request  that  a  copy  of  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Ronald  A.  Pearlman.  staff  director 
of  the  joint  committee,  of  April  20, 
1989.  with  attachments  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

COHSISTDICY  WITH  TAX  RETORM 

I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  argued  by 
some  that  both  of  these  proposals  vio- 
late the  President's  no  tax  increase 
pledge. 

Well,  it's  clear  that  they  do  violate 
that  pledge,  but  I  will  say  that  both  of 
these  proposals  are  for  temporary 
changes  in  the  tax  system,  not  perma- 
nent changes.  Both  of  them  can  be  im- 
plemented for  1  or  more  years. 

In  this  sense  they  do  not  tamper 
with  the  structure  and  content  of  the 
tax  reform  law.  As  soon  as  the  tax 
freeze  or  surcharge  are  lifted,  the  tax 
system  would  return  to  its  present 
state.  So.  these  two  proposals  do  not 
present  a  threat  to  the  tax  reform  law. 

In  addition,  both  of  these  proposals 
spread  the  impact  of  the  tax  increases 
out  among  all  taxpayers.  If  we  are 
moving  to  meet  the  deficit  crisis,  every 
one  should  make  a  contribution  to  the 


effort.  If  the  Finance  Conunlttee 
chooses  instead  to  close  tax  loopholes 
the  tax  increases  will  be  paid  by  those 
unlucky  few  whose  loopholes  are 
closed. 

A  tax  freeze  and  a  surcharge  both 
call  on  the  American  people  to  make  a 
sacrifice.  If  we  are  serious  about  cut- 
ting the  deficit,  we  must  call  on  all 
Americans  to  join  in  the  effort. 

That  is  why  I  am  suggesting  here 
that  these  two  revenue  increase  op- 
tions be  considered  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Committee  on  Taxation, 
Washington,  DC,  April  20,  1989. 
Hon.  Dale  Bumpers. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bumpers:  This  ia  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  a  revenue  esti- 
mate and  distributional  analysis  of  an 
income  tax  surtax  similar  in  structure  to 
that  levied  by  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  That  act  increased  indi- 
viduals' tax  rates  7.5  percent  in  1968  and  5 
percent  in  1969,  and  increased  corporate  tax 
rates  10  percent  in  1968  and  S  percent  in 
1969. 

The  attached  tables  show  the  revenue  ef- 
fects of  alternative  increases,  ranging  from 
1  percent  to  10  percent  in  individual  and 
corporation  tax  rates.  These  estimates 
assume  an  effective  date  of  January  1,  1990. 
We  have  also  provided  an  analysis  of  the 


1990  distributional  effects  on  individual  tax- 
payers for  each  rate  option. 

I  hope  that  this  information  is  of  use  to 
you.   If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  A.  Pearlman. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  U.S.S. 
•IOWA" 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragedy  of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa  clearly  re- 
minds all  Americans  that  the  price  of 
freedom  is  not  cheap,  but  often  comes 
at  great  cost. 

The  men  and  women  of  our  armed 
services  take  risks  every  day.  We  must 
always  remember  that  we  owe  them 
our  total  support  and  our  greatest  re- 
spect, for  they  tu'e  the  defenders  of 
our  freedom  and  the  protectors  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  1,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  HzufS].  inserted  in  the  Recoro 
the  text  of  the  remarks  made  at  the 
memorial  service  on  April  24  at  Nor- 
folk. 

On  April  20.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Hon.  William  Ball,  ad- 
dressed the  Nation  in  Dover.  DE,  con- 
cerning the  tragedy  on  board  the 
UJS.S.  lovaa,  Mr.  President.  Secretary 
Ball's  comments  were  particularly 
poignant  in  that  only  a  few  weeks 
prior  he  was  with  these  men  in  turret 
two  during  a  live  fire  exercise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Secretary's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  Secre- 


tary Ball  humbly  expressed  the  deep 
sorrow  and  sympathy  of  a  grateful 
Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Secretary  Ball's  Remarks  in  E>over,  DE, 
ON  April  20,  1989 

Today,  we  gather  In  time  of  great  sorrow 
to  mourn  a  terrible  loss— a  tragedy  that  has 
visited  one  of  our  great  ships  and  taken 
from  us  47  of  our  brave  men.  We  are  here  to 
receive  them  on  their  last  return  from  the 
sea  and  to  share  as  best  we  know  how  in  the 
grief  that  hangs  over  their  families,  their 
wives,  sons  and  daughters,  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  their  friends. 

Our  President  grieves  with  us  this  day.  He 
knows  the  special  agony  which  is  like  no 
other  that  attends  the  loss  of  a  shipmate- 
he  knows  the  dangers  of  serving  at  sea,  he 
knows  the  incomparable  sacrifices  made  by 
those  who  choose  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
our  naval  service,  those  who  must  leave  our 
friendly  shores  even  in  peacetime  to  train, 
to  prepare,  and  to  protect  our  ideals  beyond 
distant  horizons,  across  vast  oceans,  away 
from  home  and  family. 

The  sacrifice  made  by  these  men  is  a  Jolt- 
ing reminder  of  the  dangers  faced  by  those 
who  freely  make  that  choice  and  serve  at 
sea  *  *  *  it  Is  a  reminder  also  of  the  struggle 
we  as  a  nation  must  sustain  to  protect  the 
heritage,  the  freedom,  and  the  principles 
that  undergird  our  national  life. 

These  men  understood  that.  They  knew  of 
the  hazards  of  their  work  and  they  recog- 
nized its  vital  purpose.  And  they  were  proud 
of  their  ship,  of  their  shipmates,  of  the  cap- 
tain, and  of  their  guns.  And  they  were 
proud  of  their  own  ability  to  do  such  ex- 
traordinary good  work— hard,  punishing, 
often  grueling  work  performed  with  skill 
and  dedication  for  a  purpose  so  important 
to  mankind.  And  yet  so  inadequately  recog- 
nized by  many  of  the  world's  free  people 
today. 

I  had  met  a  number  of  these  men.  I  had 
sailed  with  them  and  had  crawled  around 
inside  their  turrets,  shaken  their  greasy 
hands,  felt  the  strong  sure  grip  that  only  a 
gunners  mate  can  give,  seen  the  ready  grin 
on  their  faces  and  watched  the  steady  and 
rough  way  they  went  about  their  work. 
They  were  good  sailors:  grown  accustomed 
to  hardship  at  sea;  and  it  was  out  of  that 
hardship  that  there  grew  the  devotion  to 
one  another  that  in  turn  created  that  un- 
beatable spirit  which  marks  the  crew  of  a 
good  (gun)  and  which  molds  the  crew  of  a 
fine  ship.  These  men  had  come  to  share 
that  kind  of  spirit,  and  theirs  was  the  hall- 
mark reserved  for  those  who  have  struggled 
together,  learned  together,  lived  together, 
and  overcome  together  the  trials  that  would 
undo  lesser  men  *  *  *  and  the  adversities 
that  those  who  do  not  go  to  sea  cannot 
know  or  comprehend. 

It  is  our  prayer  today  that  they  will  go 
from  here  to  their  resting  places  certain  in 
the  knowledge  that  a  grateful  nation  will 
not  forget— that  we  find  their  pride  in 
themselves  to  be  hard-earned  and  well-de- 
served and  that  our  debt  to  them  will  not  go 
unrecorded  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
to  whom  freedom  in  God's  greatest  gift. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  ANTI-APARTHEID 
ACTIVIST  ASSASSINATED 

Mr.   LEVIN.   Mr.   President,   earlier 
this  week  David  Webster,  a  prominent 


anti-aparthied  activist— a  man  of  great 
compassion— was  assassinated.  The 
killing  was  brutal,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  work  of  professionals. 

It  was  a  holiday  in  South  Africa. 
David  Webster  and  his  companion  had 
driven  to  a  nursery  to  buy  some 
plants.  Back  at  his  home,  they  were 
unloading  the  plants  from  the  car 
when  a  speeding  car  drove  past.  Some- 
one in  the  car  gunned  David  Webster 
down.  Police  believe  it  was  a  shotgun, 
a  weapon  used  by  professional  killers 
to  guarantee  death  and  to  hide  the 
identity  of  the  assassin's  weapon. 

David  Webster  was  dedicated  to 
building  nonracial  unity.  His  vision 
was  simple  and  decent.  He  wanted  to 
help  lay  the  foundations  for  a  Just  and 
democratic  future  in  South  Africa.  For 
this,  he  was  assassinated.  He  died  be- 
cause he  believed  in  unity  and  democ- 
racy In  a  country  which  has  neither. 

David  Webster  was  a  distinguished 
academic  and  a  prolific  writer.  He  was 
a  senior  lecturer  in  social  anthropolo- 
gy at  Johannesburg's  Witwatersrand 
University.  And  he  was  a  devoted  civil 
rights  campaigner.  He  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  a  variety  of  political  action 
groups  committed  to  nonviolent 
change,  including  the  Johaimesburg 
Democratic  Action  Committee;  the 
Conference  Academics  for  a  Democrat- 
ic Society;  the  Detainees'  Education 
and  Welfare;  and  the  Detainees'  Par- 
ents Support  Committee— an  organiza- 
tion which  fights  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions under  which  those  detained 
under  South  Africa's  oppressive  laws 
are  imprisoned. 

David  Webster  campaigned  tirelessly 
for  an  end  to  detention  without  trial 
in  South  Africa.  He  campaigned  for  an 
end  to  apartheid  in  many  ways.  He 
wrote  articles  for  papers  and  scholarly 
Journals,  made  speeches  and  arranged 
gatherings  for  released  detainees  and 
relatives  of  those  still  incarcerated. 
These  were  harmless  nonviolent  get- 
togethers. 

David  Webster  knew  that  his  cam- 
paign was  not  without  danger.  The  De- 
tainees' Parent  Support  Committee— 
of  which  he  was  such  an  important 
member— was  silenced  on  February  24, 
1988,  by  a  restriction  order  issued  by 
the  South  African  authorities.  He  was 
also  ordered  by  a  police  officer  not  to 
hold  any  more  tea  parties  for  released 
detainees. 

Life  in  South  Africa  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  those  who  seek  a  more  Just 
and  democratic  South  Africa.  David 
Wel)ster  was  one  of  those  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  David 
Webster  was  loved  and  respected  by 
millions  of  South  Africans.  I  have 
heard  from  sources  Inside  South 
Africa  that  thousands  are  planning  to 
attend  his  funeral  on  Saturday,  May  6. 
In  a  letter  to  South  Africa  Ambassa- 
dor Koomhof  delivered  earlier  today, 
I  urged  the  Ambassador  to  convey  to 
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President  P.W.  Botha  my  concern  that 
there  be  no  restrictions  placed  on 
David  Webster's  funeral. 

The  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times  recently  published  articles 
on  David  Webster's  assassination.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  2, 1989] 
Amti-Afartkkid  Worker  Killed 

Johannesburg.  May  1.— A  white  anti- 
apartheid  campaigner  was  shot  and  killed 
today  outside  his  home  by  an  assailant 
firing  from  a  passing  car,  the  police  said. 

Colleagues  said  they  had  no  doubt  that 
the  man.  David  Webster,  44  years  old,  was 
assassinated  because  of  his  political  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Webster,  a  lecturer  in  social  anthro- 
pology at  the  University  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand  In  Johannesburg  and  a  prominent 
member  in  several  anti-apartheid  organiza- 
tions, was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  detention  without  trial  and 
held  periodic  tea  parties  for  the  families  of 
detained  blacks. 

The  police  said  Mr.  Webster  died  shortly 
after  he  was  hit  in  the  back  by  a  bullet  fired 
from  a  heavy-caliber  weapon  outside  his 
home  In  the  Johannesburg  neighborhood  of 
Troyeville.  Nothing  was  known  about  the 
assailant,  police  said,  adding  that  they  had 
no  information  on  either  the  race  or  sex  of 
the  person  who  shot  Mr.  Webster. 

With  Mr.  Webster  at  the  time  was  Maggie 
Friedman,  a  fellow  member  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  a  Johannesburg-based 
monitoring  group  established  by  anti-apart- 
heid workers  last  year. 

She  said  she  heard  a  noise  from  a  passing 
car  that  she  thought  had  backfired,  then 
saw  Mr.  Webster  stagger  and  tell  her:  "I've 
been  shot  with  a  shotgun.  Get  an  ambu- 
lance." 

•It  is  clear  to  me  that  his  killing  was  a 
highly  professional  Job,"  she  said.  "I  find  it 
frightening  that  those  who  opposed  him 
were  prepared  to  go  to  such  lengths  to 
eliminate  someone." 

Dozens  of  blacks  who  are  active  In  the 
anti-apartheid  movement  have  been  killed 
in  recent  years  in  unsolved  murders.  The 
Five  Freedoms  Forum,  a  human  rights 
groups  with  which  Mr.  Webster  worked,  said 
the  shooting  of  Mr.  Webster  was  one  of  the 
first  assassinations  of  a  white  dissident. 

"The  only  beneficiaries  of  his  death  are 
those  who  have  an  Interest  In  perpetuating 
this  evil  system,"  said  Mohammed  Valli 
Moosa,  an  unofficial  spokesman  for  anti- 
apartheid  groups. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  2,  1989] 

White  Activist  Is  Assassinated  in  South 

Atrica 

PROHIMENT  rights  FIGURE  AIDED  POLITICAL 

j  prisoners 

I  (By  Alllster  Sparks) 

Johannesburg,  May  1.— In  the  latest  In  a 
series  of  attacks  on  government  opponents, 
a  prominent  white  civil  righte  campaigner 
was  assassinated  today  when  gunmen  In  a 
speeding  car  shot  him  down  outside  his 
home  in  a  Johannesburg  suburb. 

David  Webster,  44.  was  active  In  groups 
that  assisted  political  prisoners  and  their 
families.  He  was  a  senior  lecturer  In  social 
anthropology  at  Johannesburg's  Wltwaters- 


rand  University  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
student  activists  In  the  anti-apartheid  Na- 
tional Union  of  South  African  Students, 
which  recently  named  him  an  honorary  vice 
president. 

He  had  also  made  a  study  of  what  he 
called  "informal  repression,"  or  techniques 
of  Intimidation,  including  assassinations  and 
other  attacks,  designed  to  silence  opponents 
of  the  government's  apartheid  system  of 
segregation.  Webster's  friends  said  he  had 
written  a  major  article  on  the  subject  that 
was  due  to  be  published  soon. 

"Now  he  has  fallen  victim  to  what  he  was 
warning  about,"  said  Max  Coleman,  a  long- 
time colleague  who  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  an  organization  called  the  E)€tainee's  Par- 
ents' Support  Committee  for  which  Webster 
worked. 

"I  suppose  this  must  be  taken  as  a  mes- 
sage, as  a  threat,  to  the  rest  of  us,  but  I 
don't  think  it  is  going  to  deter  any  of  us  one 
bit,"  Coleman  added. 

Webster  was  highly  regarded  even  beyond 
his  own  political  circle  and  his  assassination 
has  caused  an  outcry.  A  multiracial  crowd  of 
about  1,000  attended  a  memorial  service  at 
Witwatersrand  University  tonight,  at  which 
statements  from  a  variety  of  organizations 
expressing  outrage  at  his  killing  were  read 
out. 

Today  was  a  public  holiday  in  South 
Africa  and  Margaret  Friedman,  with  whom 
Webster  lived,  said  the  two  of  them  had 
planned  to  spend  the  day  gardening.  They 
had  driven  to  a  nursery  to  buy  plants,  and 
when  they  returned  Webster  parked  his  van 
In  the  street  outside  their  modest  Victorian- 
style  home  in  the  suburb  of  Troyeville.  It 
was  mldmomlng,  with  neighbors  sitting  on 
their  porches  and  people  strolling  in  the 
street. 

Webster  stepped  out  of  the  van  and  was 
about  to  take  the  plants  out  of  the  back, 
Friedman  said,  when  a  white  car  raced  down 
the  street  and  she  heard  a  loud  report  as  it 
passed  them. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  backfire."  Friedman 
said,  "then  I  heard  David  say,  I've  been 
shot.' "  He  collapsed  on  the  sidewalk  and 
died. 

Police  said  they  thought  the  killer  may 
have  used  a  shotgun,  a  popular  weapon 
among  professional  assassins  because  it 
leaves  no  bullet  that  ballistics  experU  can 
match  to  a  gun. 

There  have  been  more  than  100  assassina- 
tions, bombings  and  other  attaclcs  on  apart- 
heid opponents  and  their  property  over  the 
last  four  years,  according  to  a  monitoring 
group  called  the  Human  Rights  Conunis- 
slon. 

Several  prominent  members  of  the  exiled 
African  National  Congress,  the  main  black 
nationalist  movement,  have  also  been  assas- 
sinated in  neighboring  African  countries 
and  In  Europe. 

No  culprits  have  ever  been  found  or 
charged  by  the  South  African  police,  lead- 
ing to  a  growing  suspicion  in  anti-apartheid 
circles  that  a  hit  squad  is  operating  with  the 
tacit  approval  of  the  authorities.  Police  and 
government  officials  deny  this. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  statements  of  three 
prominent  and  highly  respected  orga- 
nizations in  South  Africa  on  this  trag- 
edy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  Issued  by  Detainees'  Education 
AND  Welfare  Regarding  the  Assassina- 
tion OF  its  Member  Dr.  David  Webster, 
May  2,  1989 

Detainees'  Education  and  Welfare  (DEW) 
expresses  its  shock  and  loss  at  the  assassina- 
tion of  one  of  our  members,  David  Webster. 
David  was  a  central  figure  In  DEW  and 
took  a  leading  role  In  the  activities  of  the 
group,  especially  in  the  organising  and  run- 
ning of  tea  parties  for  the  families  and 
friends  of  detainees  and  ex-detainees. 

At  the  last  three  tea  parties  members  of 
the  security  police,  SAP  and  SADF  Inter- 
rupted the  events  In  large  and  intimidatory 
numbers.  More  than  once  David  was  told 
that  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  any- 
thing that  occurred  to  them.  After  a  tea 
party  in  Alexandra,  David  was  told  by  the 
security  police  that  DEW  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  anymore  tea  parties.  However, 
we  did  and  on  the  last  occasion  the  police 
once  more  closed  the  meeting.  This  was  a 
mere  ten  days  ago. 

Our  anger  at  what  has  happened  to  David 
comes  at  a  time  when  another  member  of 
DEW  has,  over  the  last  few  weeks,  received 
threatening  telephone  calls. 

We  salute  our  comrade  and  friend  David 
and  his  contribution  towards  a  non-racial 
and  demcKratlc  South  Africa.  His  death  will 
not  be  In  vain. 
Hamba  Kahle  David. 

Statement  by  the  Detainees  Parents  Sup- 
port Committee  [DPSC]  on  the  Assassi- 
nation OF  David  Webster  May  2, 1989. 
The  Detainees  Parents  Support  Commit- 
tee (DPSC)  is  shocked  and  outraged  at  the 
brutal  assassination  of  David  Webster.  In 
our  view,  there  is  only  one  group  which 
stood  to  gain  from  this  act:  those  who  are 
dedicated  to  perpetuating  the  brutal  and  vi- 
cious system  which  David  dedicated  his  life 
to  opposing. 

David  was  known  to  us  and  thousands  of 
others  as  a  caring,  committed  and  compas- 
sionate person.  He  has  worked  for  many 
years  to  achieve  one  goal  only:  to  help  those 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  repression  in 
this  country  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  root 
causes  of  that  suffering. 

David  was  a  long-time,  active  and  dedicat- 
ed member  of  the  Detainees  Parents  Sup- 
port Committee  (DPSC).  For  many  years  he 
fought  for  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
locked  up  In  the  prisons  and  police  stations 
of  this  country  for  fighting  for  their  basic 
rights  as  citizens  of  South  Africa. 

Through  his  active  work  in  the  Detainees 
Movement,  David  became  an  authority  on 
various  forms  of  state  repression.  More  par- 
ticularly, he  Investigated  the  different  pat- 
terns of  Informal  repression,  such  as  assassi- 
nations of  apartheid's  opponents,  vigilante 
attacks  and  so  on.  His  work  went  a  long  way 
to  exposing  those  acting  under  the  cover  of 
darkness  to  attack  those  fighting  oppression 
and  injustice. 

David  was  greatly  loved  by  the  people  who 
came  to  know  him  from  the  township  com- 
munities. He  was  constantly  in  demand  to 
address  community  gatherings,  such  as  the 
meeting  of  the  residents  of  Mamelodl  after 
the  Mamelodl  Massacre  In  1986. 

As  convenor  of  detainees'  Tea  Parties, 
David  was  extremely  courageous  In  inter- 
vening on  behalf  of  detainees'  families  when 
police  and  soldiers  harassed  and  disrupted 
their  tea  parties.  This  led  to  David  being  In- 
volved in  frequent  confrontations  with  the 
Security  Police.  The  most  recent  such  con- 
frontation was  less  than  ten  days  ago  when 
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security  police  broke  up  a  gathering  for  de- 
tainees' families  in  St.  Georges  Presbyteri- 
an Church  in  Johaiuiesburg.  Earlier  this 
year  the  same  thing  happened  at  the  Ipele- 
geng  Community  Centre  in  Soweto.  and  late 
last  year  David  sprung  to  the  defence  of  de- 
tainees' families  at  a  tea  party  in  the  NOK 
Church  in  Alexandra. 

All  the  halls  were  boolced  in  David's  name 
and  in  all  three  instances  the  security  policy 
attempted  to  disrupt  the  meetings,  leading 
to  confrontations  between  David  and  the  se- 
curity police.  Although  diplomatic  and 
polite,  David  always  stood  his  ground  on 
behalf  of  people  being  bullied  by  those  in 
power. 

We  cannot  imagine  that  anyone  who  has 
the  interests  of  this  country's  people  at 
heart,  would  want  this  true  patriot  of  South 
Africa  to  die. 

Issued  on  behalf  of  DPSC  by  Max  Cole- 
man. 

CoHCRESs  OP  South  Africa  Trade  Unions 

[COSATUl  Statdiknt  on  the  Killing  op 

David  Webster.  Mat  1, 1989 

COSATU  condemns  with  outrage  the 
brutal  murder  of  David  Webster.  This  is  yet 
another  manifestation  of  apartheid  violence 
against  the  democratic  majority  in  our 
country. 

Not  content  with  brutalizing  our  people  in 
the  townships  with  apartheid  repression 
thoae  who  wish  to  perpetuate  apartheid 
seek  to  destroy  through  death  squads  the 
democrats  in  the  white  community  who 
have  become  involved  in  our  struggle  for 
freedom. 

David  Webster  was  not  just  a  sympathiser 
In  our  struggle,  he  was  a  friend,  a  comrade 
and  active  participant  in  our  democratic 
movement  and  its  struggles  to  transform 
the  nightmare  of  racism  and  apartheid.  He 
was  a  conscious  part  of  struggle  to  build  a 
non-racial  democratic  society,  with  an  elect- 
ed government  based  on  the  will  of  the 
people.  He  recognised  and  strove  to  win 
many  other  people  in  the  white  community 
to  accept  that  only  a  truly  non-racial,  demo- 
cratic society  would  lead  to  peace  and  stabil- 
ity. 

That  is  why  he  was  murdered.  His  princi- 
ples and  democratic  practices  shone  as  a 
living  example  that  there  is  an  alternative 
to  apartheid.  His  murder  reminds  us  also 
that  the  hundreds  of  activists  presently  re- 
stricted are  sitting  targets  for  apartheid 
death  squads. 

He  was  loved  by  all  of  us.  His  untimely 
death  is  a  blow  to  our  struggle  but  it  will 
only  strengthen  our  determination  to 
uproot  and  destroy  the  apartheid  evils 
which  David  so  consistently  opposed.  We 
share  our  grief  with  his  family,  friends  and 
comrades  here  and  internationally.  We  have 
truly  lost  a  son  of  Africa. 

Issued  by  Jay  Naidoo.  COSATU  General 
Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harkih).  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  recognized. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
IRRESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  took  the  noor  to  criticize  the 
Exxon  Corp.  for  its  miserable  failure 
to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  protect 
our  environment.  I  proposed  a  new  im- 
position of  risk  on  companies  like 
Exxon  that  I  believe  will  dramatically 


improve  their  attitude  toward  environ- 
mental stewardship. 

But  I  also  pointed  out  that  there  are 
irresponsible  extremists  at  the  other 
end  of  the  environmental  spectrum— 
who  flout  responsibility  with  all  of  the 
arrogance  of  an  Exxon.  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  them  today. 

Consider  the  apple:  From  the  days 
Johnny  Appleseed  walked  the  valleys 
west  of  here  until  Just  a  month  or  two 
ago,  the  American  apple  symbolized 
plain,  wholesome  goodness.  An  apple  a 
day  kept  the  doctor  away.  And  to  the 
great  joy  of  many  a  politican,  eating 
apple  pie  was  the  mark  of  a  patriot,  no 
matter  what  his  or  her  politics. 

But  no  longer.  Not  since  an  environ- 
mental organization  in  New  York,  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
joined  with  CBS  to  allege  that  apples 
carry  a  threat  of  cancer  because  they 
are  sometimes  treated  with  a  sub- 
stance called  Alar. 

What  CBS,  the  NRDC,  and  their  ilk 
share  in  common  is  a  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge sound  scientific  proce- 
dures—or to  recognize  any  obligation 
of  fairness  In  reporting.  Perhaps  they 
also  share  a  desire  for  higher  ratings— 
for  each  to  stand  astride  their  respec- 
tive heaps.  But  In  their  research  for 
self-promotion  and  sensation,  they  for- 
sook their  responsibility  for  what 
really  matters— the  health  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

In  its  report  titled  "Intolerable 
Risks:  Pesticides  in  Our  Children's 
Food,"  the  NRDC  alleges  that  chil- 
dren in  particular  face  a  "massive 
public  health  problem"  from  pesti- 
cides. It  claims  that  90  percent  of  the 
cancer  risk  to  children  from  pesticides 
is  attributed  to  Alar  and  its  breakdown 
product  UDMH. 

Surely  the  NRDC  knew,  and  CBS 
should  have  known,  that  the  inde- 
pendent Scientific  Advisory  Panel— es- 
tablished by  Congress  precisely  for  the 
purpose  of  scientific  peer  review— In 
1985  rejected  the  very  basis  for  the 
NRDC  claims.  But  neither  the  NRDC 
nor  CBS's  "60  Minutes"  found  any- 
thing wrong  with  portraying  this  data 
as  valid,  or  with  using  other,  also  un- 
proven,  methods  to  calculate  risk  esti- 
mates. 

And  although  most  apple  growers 
have  voluntarily  stopped  using  Alar 
over  the  last  several  years  so  as  to 
maintain  public  confidence  in  their 
product  while  real  scientists  continued 
tests  and  sorted  out  the  data,  CBS  es- 
sentially portrayed  the  apple  growers 
and  the  EPA  as.  In  effect,  an  unholy 
conspiracy  to  poison  America's  chil- 
dren. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  as  irresponsi- 
ble in  Its  way  as  are  the  environmental 
attitudes  of  Exxon.  I  understand  we 
are  soon  to  t>e  treated  to  an  update  by 
CBS.  I  cannot  wait  to  see  the  next  epi- 
sode of  this  self-created  pseudosclence. 
It  will  be  a  surprise  only  If  it  is  fair 
and  factual. 


In  the  aftermath  of  the  first  NRDC 
and  CBS  debacle,  a  number  of  scien- 
tists and  public  officials  came  forward 
to  try  to  calm  public  fears  and  set  the 
record  straight.  One  public  offlcal  who 
Is  not  allowed  artistic  license  is  FDA 
Commissioner  Dr.  Frank  Young,  who 
told  the  Washington  Post: 

You  can't  do  risk  assessment  by  media. 
There  has  to  be  a  real  scientific  process,  and 
we  have  to  inform  the  American  people 
where  the  risks  are  real  .  .  .  This  is  one  of 
the  worst  instances  of  where  statements  are 
made  without  the  lienefit  of  scientific 
review.  That's  not  the  way  to  do  business. 

And  Dr.  Martyn  Smith,  associate 
professor  of  toxicology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley's  School 
of  Public  Health  said: 

The  method  of  presentation  used  in  the 
report  in  which  predictions  of  future  cases 
of  cancer  are  made  from  animal  data  is 
clearly  unacceptable  and  scientifically  in- 
valid. I  find  the  arguments  presented  in  the 
report  for  childhood  vulnerability  to  be  very 
flaky. 

Finally,  Dr.  Richard  Jackson,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence's panel  on  pesticides  and  chUdren 
said: 

The  risks  are  not  meaningful  in  day-to- 
day life  for  a  single  family.  I  don't  see  the 
risk  as  high  enough  to  warrant  driving 
across  town  to  find  the  special  Alarfree 
whatever.  When  you  sort  out  the  risks, 
maybe  the  risk  of  driving  across  town  is 
higher. 

On  the  subject  of  relative  risk,  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  authorities.  Dr. 
Bruce  Ames,  professor  of  biochemistry 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, has  placed  daminozlde  Into  proper 
perspective.  In  a  recently  published 
study.  Dr.  Ames  found  that  the  risk  of 
cancer  from  daminozlde  Is  only  one- 
tenth  that  of  tap  water,  and  a  mere 
one  one-thousandth  that  of  ordinary 
mushrooms. 

The  latest  Irresponsible  behavior 
toward  apple  consumers  comes  from 
none  other  than  the  May  Issue  of  Con- 
sumer Reports  magazine.  In  an  article 
that  is  balanced  and  fair  only  when 
compared  with  NRDC  and  "60  Min- 
utes." Remarkably,  the  magazine  says 
the  latest  animal  tests  show  that  Alar 
Itself— or,  more  precisely.  Its  key  Ingre- 
dient, daminozlde— may  not  be  carci- 
nogenic at  all,  though  the  derivative 
UDMH  probably  is.  Moreover,  Con- 
sumer Reports  says  that  raw  apples 
are  a  good  source  of  dietary  fiber,  that 
cities  which  rushed  to  pull  apples  out 
of  school  cafeterias  overreacted  to 
"confusing  news  stories,"  and  that  yes, 
apples  are  indeed  safe  for  children  to 
eat.  All  this  sounds  as  though  Con- 
sumer Reports  rejected  the  "60  Min- 
utes" and  NRDC  tactics. 

The  fine  print  further  reveals  that 
some  apple-growing  areas  of  the  coun- 
try have  never  used  Alar  at  all,  and 
that  even  apples  of  growers  who 
stopped  using  the  chemical  may  well 
show  a  residusil  presence  for  several 
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years.  Then  it  reveals  that  Consumer 
Reports  only  tested  apples  from  New 
York  City  supermarkets,  although 
northeastern  apple  producers  are 
known  to  rely  more  heavily  on  Alar 
than  other  growers.  To  unearth  this 
rather  useful  information,  however, 
one  mvist  delve  into  the  details  of  the 
story. 

Why?  Because  the  sensationalist 
cover  of  this  Consumer  Report  tells 
precisely  the  opposite  story:  A  shiny 
red  apple,  held  by  a  macabre,  black- 
fingemalled  hand— the  classic  portray- 
al of  a  wicked  witch  luring  an  innocent 
child  to  poison— all  under  the  huge, 
red  headline:  "Bad  Apples." 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  this  instance.  Consumer  Re- 
ports is  almost  as  guilty  of  misleading 
consumers  as  are  the  news  organiza- 
tions it  admonishes.  This  is  particular- 
ly disturbing  considering  Consumer 
Reports'  purpose  and  reputation. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this  sad 
state  of  affairs?  Mr.  President,  we  are 
left  only  with  the  reflection  that  free- 
dom of  speech  is  a  fundamental  Amer- 
ican right,  and  that  we  do  not  restrict 
the  freedom  to  be  Irresponsible  on  tel- 
evision programs,  in  print,  or  with  re- 
spect to  notoriety-seeking,  self-ap- 
pointed priests  of  nature. 

Do  you  not  suppose,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  the  headline  hoimds  at  the 
NRDC  really  cared  about  people,  they 
would  turn  their  attention  to  some- 
thing that  actually  hurts  people? 
Smoking  cigarettes,  driving  cars  unsa- 
fely, and  using  illegal  drugs  kill  real 
people  every  day.  Apples,  with  or  with- 
out Alar,  have  never  killed  anyone. 
Ever. 

While  every  responsible  public  offi- 
cial charged  with  the  safety  of 
humans  suid  chemicals  says  that  Alar 
has  not  harmed  anyone  and  that 
apples  are  still  safe  to  eat.  the  irre- 
sponsible actions  of  CBS  and  the 
NRDC  have  caused  inunediate  and 
substantial  suffering  for  many  consci- 
entious, responsible  people— apple 
growers  from  Washington  State  and 
throughout  this  country.  They  have 
hurt  the  health  of  thousands  of  young 
people  who  have  no  doubt  substituted 
candy  or  junk  food  for  apples. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  irrespon- 
sibility of  a  very  high  order.  At  least 
Exxon  promised  to  clean  up  its  mess, 
and  pay  damages. 

Yesterday  I  pointed  out  different 
paths  of  corporate  behavior;  I  ob- 
served that  corporations  must  earn 
the  trust  of  the  consumer,  and  sug- 
gested a  variety  of  ways  that  they 
could  do  so,  with  and  without  govern- 
ment's help.  Today,  whether  they  re- 
alize it  or  not,  the  NRDC  and  CBS 
should  also  have  lost  credibility  in  the 
eyes  of  many.  Indeed,  as  Yeats 
said,"the  worst  are  full  of  passionate 
intensity."  But  can  the  center  hold?  Is 
innocence  drowned? 


We  carmot  legislate  responsible  be- 
havior in  the  field  of  opinion.  We  can 
only  work  for  the  survival  of  sound 
ideas,  of  fairness.  We  can  only  hope 
that  irresponsible  environmental  ex- 
tremists, as  they  are  found  out,  will 
not  undermine  a  responsible  environ- 
mental movement  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  us  in  the  past  and  has  so 
much  still  to  accomplish. 

We,  too,  have  a  choice,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We,  the  center,  must  choose  to 
stand.  We,  the  center,  must  exert  our 
conviction,  that  reason  and  facts  and 
human  values  are  what  really  count. 
With  these  principles  in  mind,  we  can 
manage  the  envirorunent  for  nature 
and  people.  And  we  must  say  to  the  ir- 
responsible extremists  at  both  ends  of 
the  environmental  spectrum:  you  have 
lost  your  right  to  lead.  We  reject  you 
and  your  ways. 

Yesterday,  I  began  my  remarks  quot- 
ing Yeats.  Let  me  conclude  today  with 
his  thoughts,  this  time  from  his  1921 
poem,  "The  Leaders  of  the  Crowd": 
They  must— to  keep  their  certainty— accuse 
All  that  are  different,  of  a  base  Intent; 
Pull  down  esUblished  honour;  hawk  for 
news. 

We  do  not  need  to  do  that,  Mr. 
President.  We  need  to  deal  with  these 
positions  responsibly,  objectively,  and 
fairly. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100- 
607  appoints  the  following  person  to 
the  National  Commission  on  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome:  Dr. 
Charles  Konigsberg,  of  Kansas. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations: 
Calendar  item  No.  63,  William  G. 
Rosenberg  to  be  Assistant  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  and  John  R.  Bolton  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  reported 
today  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I    further    ask    unanimous   consent 
that  these  nominations  be  confirmed 
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en  bloc,  that  any  statements  appear  In 
the  Record  as  If  read;  that  the  motion 
to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table  en 
bloc;  that  the  President  be  Immediate- 
ly notified  of  the  Senate's  action;  and 
that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 
session. 

Mr.  GORTON.  There  Is  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

William  G.  Rosenberg,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Department  or  State 
John  R.  Bolton  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  reported  today  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  WIIXIAM  C. 
ROSENBERG 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  nomination  of  William 
G.  Rosenberg  to  be  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Air  and  Radiation  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  is  a  lawyer  and  real 
estate  developer.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Michigan  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion and  later.  Assistant  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
He  Is  a  father  of  three  children. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  Is  highly  qualified. 
He  Is  eager,  bright  and  committed  to 
environmental  protection.  He  will 
have  a  difficult  job  In  the  months  and 
days  ahead  as  we  and  the  administra- 
tion wrestle  with  clean  air  amend- 
ments. 

In  the  past,  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  has  made 
several  attempts  to  make  needed 
changes  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Our  ef- 
forts were  met  with  outright  opposi- 
tion from  the  Reagan  administration. 
The  appointment  of  William  K.  Rellly 
as  EPA  Administrator,  and  now  Mr. 
Rosenberg  as  his  Assistant  for  Air  and 
Radiation,  Is  a  good  sign.  These  ap- 
pointments show  that  this  administra- 
tion Is  serious  about  Improving  the 
quality  of  our  air. 

Clean  air  Is  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee's  top  priori- 
ty. While  our  past  efforts  have  been 
exhaustive,  these  efforts  have  not  re- 
sulted In  successful  action  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  am  optimistic  that  this 
Congress,  we  and  the  new  administra- 
tion, will  work  together  to  achieve  an 
aggressive  and  workable  clean  air  bill. 
I  look  foward  to  working  with  Mr. 
Rosenberg  toward  this  goal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Rosenberg  as  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Air  and  Ra- 
diation of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 
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StKTKMXm  ON  THX  NOMINATIOIf  OP  JOHN 
■OLTOM 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
voted  to  report  out  the  nomination  of 
John  Bolton  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organizations. 
and  will  vote  for  his  nomination  when 
it  reaches  the  Senate  floor.  However,  I 
wish  to  record  that  I  do  so  with  signifi- 
cant reservations. 

I  base  these  reservations  on  the  con- 
tradictions between  his  testimony  and 
the  testimony  imder  oath  of  his 
former  deputy.  Kenneth  Bergquist.  re- 
garding the  handling  by  the  Justice 
Department  of  a  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  investigation  in  1986  into 
allegations  of  arms  smuggling,  drug 
smuggling,  and  Neutrality  Act  viola- 
tions involving  supporters  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  Contras. 

A  number  of  things  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  Justice  Department's  re- 
sponse to  the  committee  investigation 
which  suggest  that  serious  impropri- 
eties may  have  taken  place,  including 
the  leaking  of  confidential  Justice  De- 
partment documents  for  the  purpose 
of  undermining  or  interfering  with  the 
congressional  investigation. 

Specifically,  the  investigation  I  con- 
ducted in  the  Subcommittee  on  Nar- 
cotics, Terrorism  and  International 
Operations  found  evidence  that  the 
following  improprieties  occurred: 

First.  Confidential  materials  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  were  im- 
properly provided  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  to  the  U.S.  attorney  in 
Miami  who  was  responsible  for  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  to  bring  a  grand 
Jury  regarding  the  allegations  under 
investigation  by  the  committee. 

Second.  Confidential  law  enforce- 
ment information  from  the  Miami  in- 
vestigation was  selectively  made  avail- 
able to  the  committee  while  the  Miami 
investigation  was  pending,  at  a  time 
when  the  Justice  Department  general- 
ly—and Mr.  Bolton  specifically— was 
taking  the  position  that  no  such  mate- 
rial would  be  provided  the  committee 
on  any  pending  case.  The  information 
that  was  made  available,  to  Republi- 
can staff  alone  and  withheld  from 
Democratic  staff,  improperly  discredit- 
ed witnesses  who  were  telling  the 
truth,  and  allegations  that  proved  to 
be  true.  The  information  was  provided 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  assistant 
US  Attorney  handling  the  case  in 
Bflaml.  and  subsequently  appeared  in 
the  press  in  articles  attacking  the  com- 
mittee investigation. 

Third.  Justice  Department  officials 
made  statements  to  the  press,  attack- 
ing the  credibility  of  potential  wit- 
nesses and  stating  that  the  allegations 
under  investigation  by  the  committee 
had  been  investigated  and  determined 
to  be  false. 

Fourth.  The  Justice  Department  did 
not  provide  information  to  the  com- 
mittee that  would  have  corroborated 
the  allegations  being  investigated  by 


the  committee,  although  the  FBI  pos- 
sessed such  information,  including 
confessions  of  criminality  from  some 
of  the  persons  identified  by  my  staff 
and  the  committee  as  being  involved 
in  gunrunning  and  Neutrality  Act  vio- 
lations. In  light  of  the  information 
possessed  by  the  FBI.  the  information 
that  was  provided  to  the  committee  by 
Justice  I>epartment  officials  was  mis- 
leading. Statements  made  to  the  press 
by  Justice  Department  officials  re- 
garding the  allegations  was  also  mis- 
leading. 

Mr.  Bolton  testified  that  he  knew 
very  little  about  these  facts,  because 
he  allowed  Mr.  Bergquist,  his  deputy, 
to  handle  Justice  Department  re- 
sponses to  the  inquiry  I  initiated  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  as  he  himself 
was  focused  on  the  nominations  of 
Justice  Rehnquist  and  Scalia  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  While  Mr.  Bolton  did 
sign  letters  to  me  and  to  the  conunit- 
tee  regarding  the  investigation,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bolton  he  did  not  draft 
the  letters,  and  should  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  matters  in  which  he  was 
uninvolved. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  contradic- 
tion between  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Berg- 
quist relates  to  the  testimony  regard- 
ing the  leaking  of  the  confidential  ma- 
terial from  the  Miami  prosecutor's 
office  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bolton  testified  that  he  viewed 
the  leak  to  t>e  a  serious  one,  and  that 
the  Justice  Department  investigated 
the  leak  and  could  not  determine  who 
did  it.  Mr.  Bolton  explicitly  denied 
leaking  the  confidential  material  him- 
self, or  knowing  who  did  so. 

I  accept  Mr.  Bolton's  testimony  on 
that  matter.  I  will  note,  however,  that 
it  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  testimo- 
ny under  oath  of  his  deputy.  Mr.  Berg- 
quist. Mr.  Bergquist,  who  was  the  liai- 
son to  the  Committee  for  this  matter, 
testified  before  the  committee  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1987,  that  he  reported  to 
Bolton  on  essentially  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  handling  of  the  committee 
investigation. 

Explicitly  contradicting  the  testimo- 
ny of  Mr.  Bolton,  Mr.  Bergquist  said 
specifically  that  the  confidential  Jus- 
tice Department  memorandum  he  pro- 
vided to  the  committee,  discrediting  al- 
legations which  were  in  fact  true,  he 
obtained  personally  from  Mr.  Bolton, 
who  received  it  from  Mark  Richard, 
another  Justice  official. 

More  generally  the  gist  of  Mr.  Berg- 
quists's  testimony  is  that  Mr.  Bolton 
signed  off  on  whatever  he  did  regard- 
ing Justice's  response  to  the  commit- 
tee investigation.  The  gist  of  Mr.  Bol- 
ton's testimony  is  that  Mr.  Bergquist 
acted  on  his  own,  and  that  Mr.  Bolton 
was  not  involved. 

I  cannot  resolve  the  contradiction 
between  Mr.  Bolton's  testimony  and 
Mr.  Bergquist's  testimony  on  these 
matters,  and  believe  the  contradiction 
suggests  that  one  of  these  witnesses 


was  not  telling  the  committee  the  full 
truth  regarding  their  role  in  handling 
the  conunittee  investigation. 

The  matter  is  serious  because  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  significant  question  as 
to  whether  the  U.S.  attorney's  office 
in  Miami  decided  not  to  convene  a 
grand  jury  on  allegations  of  gunrun- 
ning and  Neutrality  Act  violations  in 
May  1986  because  of  concerns  that  the 
convening  of  a  grand  Jury  would  in- 
crease the  probability  of  an  investiga- 
tion into  these  allegations  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
one  that  might  have  lead  to  the  re- 
vealing of  the  Iran/Contra  affair 
months  l)efore  it  was  ultimately  un- 
covered. Second,  I  believe  this  is  a  sig- 
nificant question  as  to  whether  Justice 
Department  officials  sought  to  inter- 
fere with  the  committee  investigation 
itself  because  of  fears  it  might  damage 
the  administration's  goal  of  support  to 
the  Contras. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Walsh  is  reviewing 
these  matters  as  part  of  his  criminal 
investigation  in  connection  with  the 
Iran-Contra  affair.  After  considerable 
thought,  I  have  decided  that  I  will 
accept  Mr.  Bolton's  assurances  that  he 
was  not  involved  personally  in  the 
handling  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  investigation  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  on  the  premise 
that  his  testimony  has  been  candid,  I 
vote  to  report  out  his  nomination. 

Should  other  material  later  call  into 
question  Mr.  Bolton's  statements  to 
the  committee  regarding  his  nonin- 
volvement  with  the  improprieties  I 
have  reviewed.  I  will  take  steps  as  are 
appropriate  to  return  to  this  matter, 
including  calling  Mr.  Bolton.  Mr.  Berg- 
quist. and  others  relevant  to  the  situa- 
tion, to  determine  what  really  hap- 
pened at  the  Justice  Department  in 
1986. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  statement. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  appendix 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Narcotics. 
Terrorism  and  Foreign  Operations 
report  on  Drugs.  Law  Enforcement 
and  Foreign  Policy,  regarding  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  handling  of  the 
committee  investigation  in  1986.  That 
appendix  reviews  in  more  detail  the 
matters  I  have  touched  on  here,  and 
more  fully  suggests  why  I  would  not 
be  able  to  approve  this  nomination  if 
Mr.  Bolton  were  indeed  involved  with 
this  matter,  contrary  to  his  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Allegation  op  Intempehence  With  the 
Committee  Investigation 

The  current  Subcommittee  investigation 
grew  out  of  a  probe  conducted  In  the  spring 
of  1986  by  Senate  staff  of  the  Subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  John  Kerry.  This  investi- 
gation moved  to  the  full  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee  following  an  Executive  Session 
of  the  Committee  June  26.  1986. 

The  Kerry  probe  explored  a  variety  of 
charges  from  a  variety  of  sources  that  the 
Contras  tuid  their  supply  operations  had  en- 
gaged In  weapons  smuggling,  narcotics  traf- 
ficking, misappropriation  of  funds,  and  re- 
lated offenses.  The  probe  also  explored  alle- 
gations that  the  NSC  and  Lt.  Col.  Oliver 
North  were  managing  Contra  military  oper- 
ations and  supplies  during  the  period  when 
such  activity  was  proscribed  by  the  Boland 
Amendment. 

Among  the  specific  allegations  of  criminal 
activity  focused  on  by  Senator  Kerry's 
office  were  charges  relating  to  alleged  weap- 
ons shipments  Involving  the  Civilian  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Group  and  Cuban  Ameri- 
cans In  Miami  active  in  supporting  the  Con- 
tras. including  a  numl>er  of  persons  who 
have  since  been  Indicted  on  Neutrality  Act, 
weapons  charges,  or  narcotics  charges. 

Beginning  In  April,  1986,  Senator  Kerry 
sought  for  eight  months  to  convene  public 
hearings  regarding  these  allegations.  No 
such  hearings  took  place,  in  part  because 
material  provided  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Justice  Department  and  distributed  to  mem- 
bers following  an  Executive  Session  June  26, 
1986  wrongly  suggested  that  the  allegations 
that  had  been  made  were  false. 

On  October  5,  1988.  the  Subcommittee  re- 
ceived sworn  testimony  from  an  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  that  officials  in  the  Justice 
Department  sought  to  undermine  the  at- 
tempts by  Senator  Kerry  to  have  hearings 
held  on  the  allegations.  The  Subcommittee 
also  learned  that  confidential  transcripts  of 
Committee  proceedings  had  been  provided 
to  the  Justice  Department  without  authori- 
zation, and  placed  in  the  files  of  the  then 
US  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida,  Leon  Kellner.  who  was  responsible 
for  prosecuting  the  Miami  Neutrality  Act 
cases. 

AUSA  Jeffrey  Feldman.  who  prosecuted 
the  Neutrality  Act  cases  in  Miami  related  to 
the  Committee's  Investigation,  testified 
under  oath  that  on  November  18.  1987.  he 
met  with  Tom  Marum.  assistant  head  of  the 
Internal  Security  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  with  the  head  of  the  Divi- 
sion, John  Martin.  Feldman  testified  that  at 
this  meeting  Marum  stated  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Justice  Department,  DEA,  and 
FBI  met  in  1986  "to  discuss  how  Senator 
Kerry's  efforts  to  get  Lugar  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  case  could  be  undermined." 
(Feldman  MemCon  of  November  18,  1987. 
time-stamped  10:47  am  at  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion of  Justice,  subpoenaed  by  Committee; 
Feldman  Testimony.  October  5,  1988.  p.  24) 

Feldman  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee that  a  result  of  Marum's  statements,  he: 

"Became  concerned  because  I  felt  that 
perhaps  the  reason  that  my  investigation 
was  delayed  was  because  I  was  looking  at 
the  identical  allegations  that  you  (the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee]  was 
looking  at.  It  made  sense  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment didn't  support  your  investigation,  then 
they  wouldn't  support  my  investigation.  I 
became  concerned  that  my  investigation  .  .  . 
could  .  .  .  have  been  quashed  because  had 
they  gone  forward  with  it.  it  would  have 
lent  credibility  to  the  allegations  that  you 
wanted  to  explore."  (Subcommittee  Testi- 
mony of  Feldman,  p.  29) 

Feldman  testified  that  following  his  meet- 
ing with  Marum  and  Martin,  he  returned  to 
Miami  and  reviewed  documents  given  to  him 
by  Leon  Kellner,  the  former  US  Attorney 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida.  Feld- 
man testified  that  in  reviewing  these  files 


he  found  a  transcript  of  an  Executive  Ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, documents  from  the  Committee  in- 
vestigation, and  memoranda  between 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General  Ken- 
neth Bergquist  and  Committee  staff  on  co- 
ordinating efforts  "to  basically  show  that 
what  you  [Kerry]  were  saying  wasn't  neces- 
sarily correct."  (Subcommittee  Testimony 
of  Feldman,  p.  29) 

Feldman  testified  that  he  has  a  number  of 
questions  regarding  the  information  he 
found  In  the  files  provided  him  by  US  Attor- 
ney Kellner.  "If  [the  Justice  Department] 
opposed  your  investigation,  did  Mr.  Kellner 
know  about  it,  and  if  he  did  know  about  it. 
did  he  let  that  factor  influence  his  decision 
in  delaying  my  investigation?  .  .  .  Was  my 
memo  revised  for  disinformation  purposes? 
Was  it  revised  so  that  it  could  be  used 
against  you?  In  other  words,  if  going  to  the 
Grand  Jury  would  lend  credibility  to  the 
[Senate]  investigation,  the  opposite  decision 
would  take  away  from  it.  and  if  you  had  a 
memo  to  that  effect,  it  would  detract  from 
the  allegations  that  you  were  trying  encour- 
age the  Senate  to  explore."  (Ibid  pp.  45-46) 

Feldman  testified  that  he  had  recently 
learned  that  his  memo,  classified  "sensi- 
tive." had  been  leaked  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  He  testified  that 
he  had  recently  reviewed  a  June  26.  1986 
memorandum  prepared  by  Committee  staff 
in  connection  with  reviewing  the  Kerry  alle- 
gations. Upon  reviewing  that  Committee 
memo,  Feldman  determined  that  it  incorpo- 
rated Information  from  Feldman's  memo  to 
Kellner,  including  some  material  which  was 
"verbatim."  (Ibid  p.  48) 

Feldman  testified  that  his  memorandum 
had  a  "sensitive"  classification  on  it  and  was 
prepared  because  Kellner  asked  Feldman  to 
produce  it,  not  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  a 
Grand  Jury.  (Ibid.  p.  51) 

Feldman  testified  that  he  would  not  draw 
conclusions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  d(x:u- 
ments  he  found,  but  that  the  documents 
Kellner  had  given  him,  taken  together  with 
Marum's  statements,  had  aroused  "ques- 
tions In  my  own  mind  again  about  why  the 
memo  was  changed."  (Ibid  pp.  57-58) 

Previously,  Feldman  had  testified  before 
the  Iran-Contra  Committees  that  a  memo- 
randum he  wrote  recommending  that  the 
cases  he  was  Investigating  be  taken  to  a 
grand  Jury  had  been  rewritten  without  his 
knowledge  in  late  May.  1986.  Feldman  testi- 
fied that  the  recommendation  had  been 
changed  to  suggest  that  a  grand  jury  would 
be  merely  a  "fishing  expedition."  Before  the 
Subcommittee.  Feldman  testified  that  the 
statements  made  by  Marum  could  create  an 
Inference  that  the  decision  not  to  move  to  a 
grand  jury  had  been  taken  In  order  to  slow 
down  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in- 
quiry. 

In  testimony  under  oath.  Marum  denied 
having  told  Feldman  that  there  had  been  an 
agreement  to  undermine  the  Committee's 
investigation  Into  the  allegations  concerning 
the  Contras.  Manmi  also  denied  that  he  had 
ever  participated  in  discussions  to  under- 
mine or  block  Senator  Kerry's  attempts  to 
hold  Congressional  hearings.  Marum  said  it 
was  true  that  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  other  participants  in  the  meeting  were 
opposed  to  such  hearings  taking  place.  (Sub- 
committee Deposition  of  Thomas  E.  Marum. 
October  25.  1988  p.  56) 

Manmi  testified  that  he  was  "totally  un- 
aware of  anything  that  could  even  be  con- 
strued as  an  unethical  attempt  to  mislead 
the  Committee."  Marum  added  that  he  did 
"recognize   that   the   Department   saw   no 


need  to  have  hearings  about  a  matter  which 
we  were  handling."  (Ibid  p.  75) 

On  November  7.  1988,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Mark  Richard  testified  that  Feld- 
man was  "wrong"  about  there  being  any 
meeting  attended  by  Richard  in  which  there 
was  any  attempt  to  undermine  Senator 
Kerry's  attempts  to  have  hearings.  (Sub- 
committee Deposition  of  Richard,  p.  37) 
Richard  said  he  was  aware  of  a  meeting 
which  had  taken  place  May  2,  1986  regard- 
ing the  Kerry  allegations  wliich  he  did  not 
attend,  and  a  second  meeting  on  October  15, 
1986.  which  he  did  attend.  Richard  testified 
that  the  latter  meeting,  attended  by  20  to  25 
people,  went  down  the  list  of  outstanding 
items  requested  by  the  Committee  to  Inven- 
tory and  respond  to  them.  (Ibid  pp.  38-40) 
Richard  recalled  that  the  DEA  did  not  want 
to  provide  any  of  the  information  the  Com- 
mittee had  requested.  (Ibid  p.  39)  Richard 
emphasized  that  his  concern  was  to  respond 
to  the  Committee's  requests,  not  to  block 
them.  (Ibid  pp.  99-100) 

Richard  recalled  seeing  the  transcript  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Executive 
Session  of  June  26.  1986,  but  could  not 
recall  where  or  from  whom  he  obtained  it. 
(Ibid  p.  52) 

Richard  testified  that  he  was  "aware  of 
nothing  that  I  would  characterize  as  a  sinis- 
ter effort  to  frustrate"  the  Committee.  (Ibid 
p.  91) 

Former  Miami  US  Attorney  Leon  Kellner 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  that  he 
did  not  recall  seeing  most  of  the  documents 
which  Feldman  testified  he  had  been  given 
as  a  file  by  Kellner.  Kellner  stated  that  he 
did  recall  previously  reading  the  transcript 
of  the  June  26,  1986  closed  session  of  the 
Committee  which  discussed  allegations  con- 
cerning drug  trafficking,  weapons  violations, 
corruption  and  related  charges  concerning 
the  Contras.  but  he  did  not  know  how  he 
got  the  material.  (Subcommittee  Deposition 
of  Leon  B.  Kellner,  November  8.  1988  pp  10- 
11).  Kellner  testified  that  he  talked  to  Jus- 
tice Department  spokesman  Pat  Korten  In 
May  of  1986  after  Korten  told  The  New 
York  Times  that  the  allegations  concerning 
the  Miami  Neutrality  Act  cases  had  been  in- 
vestigated and  found  not  to  be  true.  (Ibid 
pp.  29-30)  Kellner  testified  that  he  told 
Korten  his  statements  had  not  been  correct 
and  it  was  Improper  to  comment  on  pending 
Investigations.  (Ibid)  Kellner  said  that  If 
anyone  had  come  to  him  and  asked  him  not 
to  go  forward  with  a  case  because  of  nation- 
al security  reasons.  Kellner  would  throw  the 
person  out  of  his  office.  (Ibid  p.  34) 

The  Subcommittee  obtained  departmental 
correspondence  from  the  Miami  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's Office  between  Associate  Attorney 
General  Steve  Trott  and  Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Ken  Bergquist  regarding 
the  Justice  Department's  response  to  Com- 
mittee inquiries  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1986.  These  documents  show  that  Berg- 
quist sought  to  release  some  material  from 
the  Miami  Investigation  in  order  to  put  to 
rest  contentions  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  engaged  in  a  cover-up.  These  doc- 
uments, including  memoranda  between 
Trott  and  Bergquist.  further  show  that  the 
Justice  Department  closely  monitored  press 
accounts  of  the  Committee's  Interest  in  the 
allegations  concerning  the  Contras.  The 
memoranda,  together  with  statements  made 
by  Justice  Department  officials  to  repK>rters 
writing  about  the  allegations,  also  document 
that  some  officials  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  sought  to  discredit  both  the  allega- 
tions concerning  criminal  activity  relating 
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to  the  Contrms  and  the  persons  making 
these  aUegations.  ,^  ^  .^ 

Bergquist  testified  that  he  provided  the 
Committee  with  the  arrest  records  and  law 
enforcement  hUtories  of  four  individuals 
who  had  been  identified  as  the  key  persons 
making  the  charges  concerning  the  Contras. 
(Subcommittee  Deposition  of  Ken  Berg- 
quist, September  28,  1987.  p.  17) 

Bergquist  testified  that  the  Office  of  Leg- 
islative Affairs  of  the  Justice  Department 
was  provided  by  July,  1986  with  a  copy  of 
the  "Peldman  memo"  reitarding  whether  to 
take  the  Miami  cases  to  a  Grand  Jury.  He 
testified  he  might  also  have  seen  it  earlier 
•when  Leon  Kellner  came  by."  (Bergquist 
Deposition,  p.  59)  Bergquist  testified  that 
the  Feldman  memo  was  the  only  material 
he  was  provided  from  the  investigative  files 
of  the  Miami  investigation,  and  that  he  re- 
ceived it  from  John  Bolton  who  in  turn  re- 
ceived it  from  Mark  Richards.  (Ibid  pp.  60. 

82)  ^   ^ 

Bergquist  testified  that  he  never  had  par- 
Ucipated  in  any  effort  to  Interfere  with 
Congress  or  any  committee  of  Congress,  and 
had  never  knowingly  misled  Congress  or  any 
committee.  (Ibid  p.  65)  More  recently.  Berg- 
quist denied  participating  in  "any  deliberate 
attempt  to  undermine  a  Senate  probe."  but 
admitted  the  administration  opposed  the 
hearings.  (U.S.  News  <fc  World  Report.  De- 
cember 5.  1988) 

The  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
by  these  witnesses  and  the  documents  pro- 
vided by  the  Subcommittee  by  the  Justice 
Department  conflict  in  many  essential 
areas.  However,  the  material  does  enable 
the  Subcommittee  to  reach  some  conclu- 
sions as  to  what  happened. 
It  Is  clear  that: 

1.  Confidential  materials  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  were  Improperly  pro- 
vided to  the  Justice  Department  and  to  the 
VJ8.  Attorney  responsible  for  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  bring  allegations  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  Committee  to  a  grand 

jury. 

2.  Confidential  law  enforcement  Informa- 
tion from  the  Miami  mvestitjation  was  selec- 
tively made  available  to  ihe  Committee 
while  the  Miami  investigation  was  pending, 
at  a  time  when  the  Justice  Department  was 
taking  the  position  that  no  such  material 
would  be  provided  the  Committee  on  any 
pending  case,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  AUSA  handling  the  case  in  Miami. 

3.  The  Justice  Department  provided  infor- 
mation to  the  Committee  that  tended  to  dis- 
credit the  allegations  being  investigated. 
The  Justice  Department  advised  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  persons  who  had  made  the 
allegations  to  Senator  Kerry's  staff  had  sig- 
nificant credibility  problems,  and  that  there 
was  no  truth  to  the  allegations  under  Inves- 
tigation by  the  Committee.  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  made  similar  statemente  to 
the  press,  attacking  the  credibility  of  poten- 
tial witnesses  and  sUting  that  the  allega- 
tions under  Investigation  by  the  Committee 
had  been  Investigated  and  determined  to  be 

false. 

4.  The  Justice  Department  did  not  provide 
information  to  the  Committee  that  would 
have  corroborated  the  allegations  being  In- 
vestigated by  the  Committee,  although  the 
FBI  possessed  such  information.  In  light  of 
the  information  possessed  by  the  FBI.  the 
information  that  was  provided  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  Justice  Department  officials  was 
jftMtmiUnf  statements  made  to  the  press 
by  Justice  Department  officials  regarding 
the  allegations  were  also  misleading. 

The  conflicting  testimony  under  oath 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  actions  of 
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Justice    Department    officials    which    this 
Committee  cannot  answer: 

1.  Did  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Miami 
decide  not  to  convene  a  grand  jury  on  alle- 
gations of  gunrunnlng  and  Neutrality  Act 
violations  In  May.  1986  because  of  concerns 
that  the  convening  of  a  grand  jury  would  In- 
crease the  probabUlty  of  an  Investigation 
Into  these  allegations  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee? 

2.  Did  Justice  Department  officials  seek  to 
interfere  with  the  Committee  Investigation, 
because  the  Investigation  might  damage  the 
AdminUtratlon's  goal  of  supporting  the 
Contras? 

Related  questions  are  raised  by  entries  in 
the  personal  notebooks  of  Oliver  North 
which  appear  to  concern  the  Committee  and 
Kerry  probes. 

The  declassified  North  notebook  entries 
Include  references  to  the  Kerry  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  investigations  and  In- 
vestigators on  AprU  18.  1986;  April  22.  1986; 
May  1.  1986:  May  13.  1986:  June  2.  1986: 
June  17.  1986:  October  15.  1986.  November 
19.  1986:  November  21.  1986. 

The  entries  show  that  North  was  provided 
with  Information  regarding  Senator  Kerry's 
attempU  to  have  hearings  in  the  spring  and 
fall  of  1986.  at  a  time  when  the  Information 
was  Committee  confidential. 

The  North  notebook  entries  raise  the  fur- 
ther question  of  whether  North  and  others 
working  with  North  took  steps  to  Interfere 
with  the  Committee  Investigation. 

In  August.  North's  courier,  Robert  Owen, 
was  asked  by  John  Hull  to  transmit  copies 
of  falsified  affidavits  charging  the  Kerry 
staff  with  bribing  witnesses  to  both  the  US 
Attorney's  Office  in  Miami  and  to  the 
Senate  Ethics  Committee.  The  US  Attorney 
then  provided  a  copy  of  these  affidavits  to 
the  Justice  Department  In  Washington. 
Shortly  thereafter,  these  false  charges 
against  Kerry  staff  appeared  In  press  ac- 
counts, while  the  Committee  Investigation 
wtis  pending. 

Taken  together,  these  facts  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  North,  Owen,  and  Justice 
Department  officials  may  have  sought  to 
discredit  the  Kerry  Investigation  because  of 
concerns  that  It  might  harm  the  Adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  support  the  Contras. 

The  Subcommittee  views  the  allegations— 
that  high  ranking  officials.  Including  offi- 
cials In  the  Justice  Department,  may  have 
acted  In  concert  to  obstruct  the  Committee 
investigation— to  be  quite  serious.  When 
high  ranking  officials  deliberately  provide 
false  or  misleading  Information  to  a  Con- 
gressional Investigation,  the  result  Is  that 
the  Congress  cannot  carry  out  Its  Constitu- 
tionally mandated  responsibilities,  and  our 
system  of  government  Is  put  at  risk. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FOUNDING  OF  COUNCIL  OF 
EUROPE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 104.  a  concurrent  resolution 
congratulating  the  Council  of  Europe 
of  the  40th  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing.   

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  104) 

congratulating  the  Council  of  Europe  on 

the  40th  anniversary  of  its  founding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  considered  and  agreed  to  and 
the  preamble  is  also  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  847 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  star 
print  be  made  of  S.  847,  the  Uranium 
Enrichment  Organization  Act,  to  re- 
flect the  changes  I  now  send  to  the 
desk.  The  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  as  previously  printed  is  cor- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  REPORT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittees may  file  reported  Legislative 
and  Executive  Calendar  business  on 
Monday,  May  8,  from  1'2  noon  to  3 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
REPUBUCAN  LEADER 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  S.  Res.  106,  section 
2(a)(2)(B)  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
leader  I  hereby  appoint  the  Senators 
listed  below  to  the  Central  American 
Negotiations  Observer  Group:  the 
Honorable  Christopher  S.  Bond  of 
Missouri  and  the  Honorable  Phil 
Gramm  of  Texas. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 
ORDER  OF  pr(x:eduri; 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  12  noon  tomor- 
row. Friday  May  5.  and  that  on  Friday 
the  Senate  meet  in  pro  forma  session 
only  with  no  business  being  conducted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

RECESS  niniL  1 1  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
close  of  the  pro  forma  session  tomor- 
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row.  the  Senate  then  stand  in  recess 
until  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  May  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day, May  9,  following  time  for  the  two 
leaders  there  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  12:30 
p.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MID-DAY  RECESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  on  Tuesday, 
May  9,  from  12:30  p.m.  to  2:15  p.m.  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  party 
luncheon  conferences. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  and  I  will  repeat  now 
for  the  information  of  Senators,  there 
will  be  a  pro  forma  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow  and  no  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday  the 
Senate  will  be  in  session  but  there  will 
be  no  roUcall  votes.  There  will  be,  it  is 
now  anticipated,  rollcall  votes  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader  has 
no  further  business  and  if  no  other 
Senator  is  seeking  recognition,  I  now 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  previ- 
ous order  until  12  noon  on  Friday, 
May  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  8:23  p.m.  recessed  until 
Friday,  May  5.  1989,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  4. 1989: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

JOHN  R.  BOLTON,  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

WILUAM  a.  ROSENBERG.  OF  MICHIGAN.  TO  BE  AN 
ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL PROTECTION  AGENCY. 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  Stm- 
JECT  TO  THE  NOMINEES'  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND 
TO  REQUESTS  TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY 
DULY  CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 


ER.  With- 
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THE  REFUGE  WILDLIFE 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1989 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  May  4.  1989 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced 
the  Refuge  Wildlife  Protection  Act  of  1989. 
That  legislation  is  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  restore  integnty  to  the  management  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  system.  For  the  ben- 
efit  of  my  colleagues,  i  want  to  review  Ijriefly 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  the  de- 
struction of  wildlife  on  refuges,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Refuge  Wildlife  Protection  Act  of 
1989. 

The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  is  the 
world's  forerrwst  collection  of  lands  and 
waters  dedicated  to  the  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  wildlife.  The  system  was  estab- 
lished not  just  to  t)enefit  individual  animals, 
but  also  to  benefit  wildlife  populations  and 
wtiole  species  The  Refuge  System  was  cre- 
ated in  1903  by  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt with  the  establishment  of  Pelican  Island 
Refuge — in  Florida— as  an  inviolate  sanctuary 
for  the  protection  of  wildlife,  pnncipally  birds 
Since  that  small  beginning,  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  has  grown  to  a  spectacu- 
lar system  of  442  refuges,  in  every  State  but 
West  Virginia,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
efforts  are  now  underway  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  West  Virginia.  Acre- 
age is  more  than  90  million,  with  13  million 
acres  in  the  coterminous  48  States  It  Includes 
nearly  every  conceivable  habitat  from  beach- 
es, desert,  mountains,  and  tundra  to  marshes, 
forests,  grasslands,  and  glaciers. 

The  Refuge  System  provides  a  home  durir>g 
at  least  some  time  of  sorrw  years  for  71  en- 
dangered and  threater)ed  species,  arxf  thou- 
sands of  ott>er  species  of  plants  and  animals. 
But  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  is 
more  than  just  442  isolated  areas  that  provide 
horne  and  life  support  for  resident  species.  It 
is  a  system  that  provides  cntical  r>estir>g,  mi- 
gration, and  wintenng  habitats  for  migratory 
birds  and  is  critical  to  fulfilling  our  treaty  obli- 
gations urxter  Migratory  Bird  Treaties  with 
Canada,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  provides  a  coordinated  network  of  critical 
areas  to  provide  needed  habitats  in  various 
places  and  times  of  year.  And,  over  ttie  years, 
ttMS  spectacular  system  has  grown  even  more 
important  to  nonmigratofy  and  migratory  ani- 
mals alike,  as  devekxxnent  and  habitat  de- 
struction have  enveloped  so  many  other 
lands. 

With  this  introductkxi  some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  yet  worxler  wtiy  I  woukj  intro- 
duce an  act  to  protect  refuge  wildlife  Despnte 
these  beautiful  habitats  and  areas,  refuge  ani- 
mals all  too  often  are  ur>der  assault,  even 
wtwn  they  are  on  ttw  very  areas  that  sl>ouk1 
provide  refuge.  Indeed,  over  ttie  years  since 


refuges  were  established  as  inviolate  sanctu- 
aries, pressures  to  exploit  their  wildlife  have 
grown.  In  recent  years  this  pressure  has 
become  more  and  more  intense  and  the  re- 
sponsible Government  agencies  have  permit- 
ted more  and  more  exploitation  of  refuge  wild- 
life. 

At  first,  pressure  was  slight,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  must  have  considered  these  few 
exceptions  to  the  inviolate  sanctuary  concept 
to  be  insignificant.  These  few  exceptions  have 
grown  into  a  major  assault  on  the  integrity  of 
our  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System.  Indeed, 
without  the  recognition  of  most  of  the  Con- 
gress and  without  knowledge  and  agreement 
of  the  public,  national  wildlife  refuges  have 
become  places  where  wildlife  is  routinely  shot 
for  sport,  or  trapped  for  commerce  and  recre- 
ation. 

I  must  emphasize  that  I  am  not  discussing 
wildlife  killed  on  refuges  as  a  rule  of  air  or 
water  pollution  from  outskle  the  refuge,  as 
bad  as  that  vvould  be.  but  rather  I  am  discuss- 
ing the  intentional  killing  of  wildlife  on  refuges 
for  primarily  commercial  or  recreational  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  makes  a  mockery  of  our 
entire  refuge  system.  Certainly,  the  lands  and 
water  are  stil  beautiful,  vital  and  important,  but 
what  of  the  concept  of  refuge  or  sanctuary  for 
the  wild  animals  that  these  areas  should  pro- 
tect? 

Last  year,  259  national  wildlife  refuges  were 
host  to  557  different  programs  of  sport  hunt- 
ing. Moreover,  91  refuges  allowed  commercial 
or  recreatk)nal  trapping.  These  programs  re- 
sulted in  death  and  wounding  of  more  than 
400,000  wild  animals  that  refuges  were  estab- 
lished specifically  to  protect. 

The  animals  killed  by  sport  hunting  or  com- 
mercial trapping  include  arctic  fox,  grizzly 
bear,  black  bear,  rabbits,  woodchucks, 
coyotes,  skunks,  gray  foxes,  quail,  geese, 
swans,  doves,  porcupines,  wolves,  moose, 
t>eaver.  squirrels,  red  foxes,  oppossum,  bob- 
cats, raccoon,  mink,  and  river  otter.  Also  killed 
are  numerous  ducks  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
duck  populations  of  species  such  as  the  black 
duck  and  others  are  at  or  near  the  lowest 
levels  in  history. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Intentional  killing  of  wildlife 
on  tfiose  areas  makes  our  efforts  to  stop  In- 
sidKius  pollution  on  refuges  laughable.  How 
can  anyone  take  seriously  our  resolve  to  pro- 
tect wildlife  on  refuges  from  pollution  when  we 
allow  ttie  responsible  Federal  agency  to  con- 
duct programs  to  kill  wikJIite  for  sport  and 
recreation? 

For  ttiese  reasons.  I  introduce  the  Refuge 
Wikflife  Protection  Act  of  1989. 

The  principal  purpose  of  that  legislation  is 
to  prohibit  killing  wildlife  for  sport,  recreational, 
or  commercial  purposes  on  ruitional  wiWIfie 
refuges  That  bill  establishes  an  orderiy  proce- 
dure wf>ereby  refuge  managers  may  allow  the 
killing  of  refuge  wildlife  for  purposes  other 
tfian  sport,  recreation,  or  commercial  use  of 
wikMife.   For  example,   there   may   be  times 


when  refuge  managers  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  kill  one  or  more  wild  animals  on  a 
refuge  for  management  purposes,  such  as  to 
benefit  the  animals  themselves,  or  to  provide 
some  oven-iding  and  necessary  benefit  to 
other  wildlife  living  on  the  refuge.  My  bill 
would  allow  such  necessary  programs.  Finally, 
the  Refuge  Wildlife  Protection  Act  establishes 
that  activities  which  are  permitted  on  refuges 
directly  affecting  refuge  wildlife  must  be  con- 
ducted In  such  a  way  to  ensure  that  such  wild- 
life Is  treated  in  the  most  humane  manner 
possible. 

My  bill  also  reaffirms  that  It  Is  the  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  that  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges are  inviolate  sanctuaries  for  wildlife.  That 
principal  was  cleariy  enunciated  In  the  eariy 
days  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 
The  public  overwhelmingly  supports  and  ex- 
pects a  refuge  system  that  requires  refuges  to 
be  true  sanctuaries  for  their  wildlife  inhabit- 
ants. 

After  all,  according  to  a  study  by  Yale  Uni- 
versity, a  majority  of  the  public  opposes  any 
hunting  solely  for  sport  or  recreation.  A  majori- 
ty of  the  public  opposes  trapping  with  the 
steel  jaw  trap  for  any  reason.  How  much  more 
will  ttie  public  oppose  sport  hunting  or  com- 
mercial trapping  on  national  wildlife  refuges? 
We  can  all  answer  that  question;  for  no  one 
can  seriously  believe  that  a  public  that  barely 
supports  any  sport  or  commercial  killing  of 
wildlife  on  any  lands,  will  support  such  killing 
on  a  national  wildlife  refuge. 

Finally,  there  may  be  concerns  or  questions 
regarding  this  legislation  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed now: 

First,  will  that  legislation  permit  wildlife  man- 
agement programs? 

Yes.  That  legislatkjn  will  permit  any  wildlife 
management  programs  which  are  othero^ise 
permissible.  Indeed,  wildlife  management  pro- 
grams will  be  unaffected.  That  legislation 
simply  prohibits  killing  of  wildlife  for  sport,  rec- 
reational or  commercial  purposes,  and  makes 
certain  that  killing  of  wildlife  for  management 
purposes  on  national  wildlife  refuges  Is  con- 
ducted as  a  last  resort.  Is  the  minimum  neces- 
sary, and  is  conducted  In  the  most  humane 
manner  possible.  These  are  reasonable  and 
necessary  restrictions  for  management  pro- 
grams which  involve  killing  of  refuge  wildlife. 

Second,  is  such  detailed  legislation  neces- 
sary? Why  can't  we  just  prohibit  incompatible 
activities? 

That  has  always  been  my  question.  Howev- 
er, Congress  has  twice  previously,  in  1962 
and  in  1966,  attempted  to  prohibit  Incompati- 
ble commercial  or  recreational  activities.  How- 
ever, tfie  agerKy  is  under  intense  pressure  to 
allow  recreational  hunting  and  commercial 
trapping,  and,  as  experience  shows,  without 
specific  standards  the  agency  will  try  to  bend 
the  rules  just  to  continue  to  allow  these  activi- 
ties. 

Third,  will  this  bill  stop  refuge  personnel 
from  killing  an  animal  that  has  been  injured  or 
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is  othe™^ise  near  death,  and  for  which  a  quick 
and  painless  death  is  the  only  humane  solu- 
tion? 

It  is  my  intention  that  this  bill  not  prohibit 
that  kind  of  activity  by  refuge  personnel.  If  the 
agency  believes  that  this  bill  would  prohibit 
such  action  I  shall  work  with  the  agency  and 
Mr.  Studds'  subcommittee  to  ensure  that 
such  human  action  is  permissible. 

Fourth,  there  are  other  abuses  of  national 
wildlife  refuges;  why  not  prohibit  all  of  them  at 
once? 

There  are  other  abuses  such  as  excessive 
cattle  grazing,  timber  cutting,  and  farming 
which  reduce  wildlife  populations.  However, 
such  programs  do  not  assault  the  very  integri- 
ty of  a  wildlife  refuge  or  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  in  the  manner  of  recreational 
hunting  or  commercial  trapping.  Indeed,  farm- 
ing and  the  other  activities,  if  carefully  de- 
signed and  controlled,  can  be  used  to  provide 
wildlife  benefits;  sport  hunting  or  commercial 
trapping  result  in  death  to  the  animals  that  ref- 
uges should  protect,  and  as  such,  assault  the 
integiity  of  refuges  themselves. 

Fifth,  does  this  protect  fish  on  national  wild- 
life refuges? 

No.  My  bill  is  limited  to  wikj  vertebrate  ani- 
mals, excluding  fish.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  wildlife  and  fish  have  normally  been  sepa- 
rated in  management  programs.  Clearly,  the 
most  egregious  wrong  occurring  on  refuges  is 
the  destruction  of  the  wildlife  which  refuges 
were  set  aside  to  protect.  My  bill  is  limited  to 
addressing  that  overriding  problem. 

Sixth,  is  this  bill  designed  to  affect  currently 
legitimate  and  legal  forms  of  subsistence 
huntirtg  by  native  Americans? 

No.  My  bill,  by  its  terms  and  in  its  purposes 
is  designed  to  address  sport  hunting  and  rec- 
reational or  commercial  trapping.  It  is  not  my 
intent  to  limit  otherwise  currently  permissible 
native  subsistence  hunting  of  wildlife. 

Seventh,  were  not  refuge  lands  purchased 
by  hunters?  Does  this  not  give  hunters  a  spe- 
cial right  to  shoot  wildlife  on  refuges? 

Some  refuge  lands  have  been  purchased 
with  moneys  derived  from  hunting — or  duck- 
stamps.  According  to  the  1985  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  Reality  Survey  a  maximum  of  only 
3  million  acres  of  land— or  3.4  percent  of  the 
Refuge  System— have  been  purchased  with 
such  funds.  The  Refuge  System  contains, 
however,  some  90  million  acres  of  land,  most 
of  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  public 
domain  or  purchased  with  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  moneys.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  funds  from  hunting  stamps  were  used  to 
purchase  refuge  lands  does  not  confer  any 
right  of  hunters  to  hunt  on  those  lands.  That 
interpretation  is  consistent  with  the  use  of  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund.  That  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  is  derived  largely 
from  revenues  from  offshore  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing; however,  lands  purchased  with  those 
moneys,  such  as  city  parks  and  wildlife  ref- 
uges, are  not  automatically  open  to  oil  and 
gas  leasing.  Rather  than  conferring  some  spe- 
cific right  to  hunt,  it  is  more  logical  to  view 
revenues  from  hunting  stamps  or  licenses  as 
a  check  by  society  for  the  privilege  of  killing 
any  of  America's  wildlife. 

Eighth,  are  there  other  places  for  the  public 
tohunr? 
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Yes,  absolutely.  National  wildlife  refuges 
constitute  only  90  million  acres,  and  all  but  13 
million  acres  are  in  Alaska.  As  opposed  to 
that,  there  are  185  million  acres  of  national 
forest  and  more  than  260  million  acres  of 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands,  virtually 
all  of  which  are  open  to  public  hunting.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  millions  of  acres  of  private 
lands,  State  lands,  and  other  Federal  lands, 
on  which  hunting  is  allowed.  Thus,  it  is  clear 
that  many  other  areas  exist  for  hunting  or 
trapping.  Clearly,  however,  some  F>eople 
would  rather  hunt  on  a  national  wildlife  refuge, 
and  those  people  may  be  inconvenienced. 
That  inconvenience  is  a  small  price  for  the 
safety  of  wildlife  and  the  integrity  which  our 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  deserves. 

Ninth,  is  this  antihunting  legislation? 

Absolutely  not.  The  question  ot  whether 
hunting  is  desirable  in  America  is  another 
question  entirely.  The  public  is  divided  on  the 
general  issue,  as  the  Yale  University  survey 
demonstrates.  In  my  legislation,  we  discuss 
only  sport  or  commercial  hunting  on  national 
wildlife  refuges.  In  essence,  we  are  discussing 
whether  the  killing  of  wildlife  for  human  sport 
or  commercial  purposes  is  legitimate  on  the 
one  set  of  lands  which  were  set  aside  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  specifically  to  benefit  and  en- 
hance wildlife. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in 
sponsoring  and  supporting  this  legislation. 


THE  BUSH  EDUCATION 
PROPOSALS 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  high 
school  graduating  class  of  the  21st  century 
entered  first  grade  last  September.  They  are 
our  future  workers,  college  students,  taxpay- 
ers, soldiers,  leaders,  and  America's  hope.  Or, 
if  we  accept  the  education  proposals  offered 
last  week  by  President  Bush,  they  are  the 
future  unemployed,  teen  parents,  welfare  re- 
cipients, and  homeless. 

Education  is  not  only  the  key  to  each  per- 
son's economic  survival,  it  is  essential  to  our 
Nation's  long-term  security  and  economic 
health.  I  see  nothing  in  the  fiscal  year  1990 
education  budget  proposal  that  President 
Bush  has  offered  that  will  reverse  the  trend 
that  have  created  an  entrenched  underclass. 
According  to  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  in 
today's  average  class  of  35  children,  9  are 
poor,  7  are  at  risk  of  becoming  a  teen  parent, 
and  5  are  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school. 
The  Bush  budget  offers  no  relief  for  this  na- 
tional disgrace. 

At  best.  President  Bush's  fiscal  year  1990 
budget  freezes  education  spending  at  the 
fiscal  year  1989  level,  which  amounts  to  a 
S900  million  cut  when  taking  inflation  into  ac- 
count. At  worst,  most  education  programs 
could  be  included  in  the  President's  flexible 
freeze  package.  Such  a  freeze  would  be  more 
devastating  than  even  a  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  sequestration.  While  sequestration  would 
require  an  8.2-percent  across-the-traard  cut 
below  baseline  for  every  discretionary  educa- 
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tion  program,  a  flexible  freeze  would  require 
deeper  cuts.  In  fact,  $18  billion,  or  86  percent, 
of  the  President's  proposed  education  budget 
of  $21.9  billion  would  t>e  included  in  such  a 
freeze.  For  example,  chapter  1,  which  serves 
disadvantaged  children,  could  be  cut  46  per- 
cent, education  of  the  handicapped  42  per- 
cent, vocational  and  adult  education  44  per- 
cent, bilateral  education  21  percent,  libraries 
22  percent,  and  student  financial  assistance 
1 5  percent. 

While  it  may  be  convenient  for  President 
Bush  to  ignore  the  effects  of  inflation,  this  is 
simply  not  an  option  for  us— and  nrore  to  the 
point — our  Nation's  children.  Hopefully,  Con- 
gress will  reject  President  Bush's  proposed 
education  budget.  However,  I  am  deeply  trou- 
bled that  President  Bush  has  even  suggested 
such  a  freeze  in  the  first  place. 

There  is  sound  and  convincing  evidence 
that  Federal  education  programs  work.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  progress.  As  a  candidate.  President  Bush 
pledged  to  be  our  education  Presktent.  It's  our 
job  to  see  that  he  delivers. 


MIAMISBURG  HAZARDOUS 
MATERIALS  SPILL 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  8, 
1986,  a  train  carrying  hazardous  materials  de- 
railed in  my  congressional  district.  Twelve 
thousand  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  an  unde- 
termined amount  of  sulfur  exploded  and 
burned  emitting  poisonous  fumes  for  5  days. 
Over  30,000  people  in  the  Miamisburg,  OH 
area  were  evacuated  and  sent  to  convention 
centers  and  high  school  gyms,  causing  the 
largest  evacuation  in  railroad  history. 

Now,  almost  3  years  later,  we  have  not 
seen  any  substantial  regulatory  action  to 
assure  that  arrather  Miamisburg-type  accident 
does  not  repeat  itself.  The  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  (FRA]  found  that  the  carrier 
violated  its  own  track  maintenance  rules,  but 
has  taken  no  action  to  prevent  a  future  derail- 
ment. The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  [NTSB]  found  that  the  phosphorus-car- 
rying tank  car  was  over  20  years  old  and  did 
not  meet  current  design  standards.  Yet,  thou- 
sands of  these  cars  continue  to  carry  hazard- 
ous materials  into  our  cities  and  over  our 
farmland. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Rail  Safety  Act  to  respond  to  some  of 
the  glaring  problems  that  surfaced  in  the  Mia- 
misburg accident.  My  bill  is  intended  to  im- 
prove the  transportation  of  hazardous  materi- 
als by  rail  in  the  Interests  of  public  safety. 

Our  local  officials  in  the  Miamisburg  and 
Dayton  area  demonstrated  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  coordinating  over  30  jurisdictional 
bodies  in  resolving  this  crisis.  While  over  600 
people  were  treated  at  local  hospitals,  there 
were  no  deaths  directly  attributed  to  the  acci- 
dent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  extremely  lucky  in 
Miamisburg  and  we  must  learn  from  it.  We 
need  to  review  our  Federal  polk;tes  as  they 
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pertain  to  ttie  transportation  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials t>y  rail.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  promoting  the  safe  transportation  of  these 
materials  so  that  other  citizens  across  the 
country  are  not  threaterwd  by  potentially 
deadly  spills.  My  bill  does  three  things: 

First,  It  requires  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  develop  emergency  response  pro- 
cedures for  railroads  to  follow  when  these  ac- 
cidents occur.  Our  Miamisburg  firefighters  and 
ether  emergerKy  officials  had  trouble  getting 
information  about  the  types  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials on  the  train,  and  where  they  were  lo- 
cated. My  bill  requires  the  train  engineer  or 
conductor  to  turn  over  this  information  and 
work  with  the  kx»l  officials  in  responding  to 
the  situation. 

SecorKJ.  my  bill  will  retire  old  tank  cars,  like 
the  one  that  carried  phosphorus  through  Mi- 
amisburg. That  car  was  over  20  years  old,  and 
according  to  tl>e  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  [NSTB],  it  would  not  meet  cur- 
rent design  standards.  However,  because  the 
car  was  already  in  operation  wtien  the  regula- 
tions became  effective  in  1971,  it  was  grand- 
fattiered  m  My  bill  would  eliminate  that  grand- 
fathenng  and  not  allow  these  oW  cars  to  cany 
hazardous  materials  like  phosphorus. 

Third,  my  bill  requires  a  DOT  study  to  take  a 
look  at  the  whole  design  process  of  tank  cars 
particularly  with  respect  to  public  safety.  Right 
now,  DOT  has  delegated  its  authonty  to  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  [AAA] 
which  designs  tank  cars.  According  to  the 
Offwe  of  Technology  Assessment  [OTA),  DOT 
is  not  Involved  in  ttie  design  approval  activities 
arxj  does  not  atterxj  sessions  where  designs 
are  analyzed  and  evaluated.  My  bill  requires 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct 
a  study  of  this  process  and  determine  whether 
putjiic  safety  considerations  require  greater 
control  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in 
this  unique  arrangement. 

Finally,  I  shouW  point  out  that  while  we 
have  seen  no  direct  regulatory  action  by  the 
FFIA  since  the  Miamisburg  accident,  the  in- 
dustry has  started  voluntarily  retrofitting  or 
taking  out  of  service  the  Mlamisburg-type  tank 
cars.  I  have  been  advised  that  the  industry 
plans  to  retire  or  fix  all  similar  cars  by  1992. 
This  «  an  important  step  fon«(ard.  However, 
I  fear  ttwt  with  every  passing  day.  ttwse  old 
tank  cars  continue  to  pose  serious  threats  to 
communities  across  the  country  I  hope  we 
can  take  tf>em  out  of  service  immediately 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wouM  like  to  share  a  copy  of 
my  bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  in  tfie  House 
of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  supporting  it: 

H.R. - 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assemt>led, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLIE. 

This  Act  mAy  be  cited  as  the  "Hazardous 
Materials  RaU  Safety  Act." 

see.  1  nNMNGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  according  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, about  4.0O0.0O0.0O0  tons  of  regu- 
lated hazardous  materials  are  shipped  each 
year. 

(2)  the  National  TransporUtlon  Safety 
Board  estimates  that  approximately  250.000 
hazardous  materials  shipments  are  made 
every  day: 
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(3)  approximately  3.000  carloads  of  haz- 
ardous materials  are  shipped  each  day  by 
rail: 

(4)  accidents  Involving  the  release  of  haz- 
ardous materials  are  a  threat  to  public 
health  and  safety; 

(5)  rail  accidents  are  particularly  danger- 
ous. l)ecause  railroads  were  historically  de- 
signed and  planned  to  go  through  populated 
areas: 

(6)  the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
failed  to  issue  regulations  requiring  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  hazardous  materials  to 
be  shared  with  local  firefighters  and  emer- 
gency responders.  and  has  developed  no  uni- 
form criteria  directing  train  crews  on  proper 
procedures  for  communicating  with  local 
and  other  appropriate  officials  in  the  event 
of  rail  accidents  involving  hazardous  materl- 

ftls* 

(7)  Investigatioru  by  the  National  Tran- 
sporatlon  Safety  Board  have  shown  obsolete 
tank  cars  to  be  the  cause  of  accidenU  involv- 
ing the  release  of  hazardous  materials  Into 
the  environment;  and 

(8)  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
has  determined  that  while  the  Department 
of  Transportation  prescrll>es  railroad  tank 
car  design  specifications,  it  is  not  sufficient- 
ly Involved  in  the  design  approval  activities 
of  the  Industry-based  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads  Tank  Car  Committee,  and  is 
not  permitted  to  attend  sessions  where  the 
designs  are  analyzed  and  evaluated. 

SEC.  3.  E.MERGEN('Y  RESPONSE. 

The  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1801  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows: 

"EMERGENCY  RESPONSE 

"Sec.  117.  Without  18  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  issue  emer- 
gency response  procedures  for  rail  carriers 
in  accidents  or  other  emergency  situatior\s 
involving  the  transportation  and  storage  of 
hazardous  materials,  including  requirements 
that- 

"(1)  copies  of  written  Information  detail- 
ing the  type  and  location  of  all  hazardous 
materials  carried  on  a  train  be  carried  on 
the  train  and  l>e  Immediately  provided  to 
local  emergency  personnel  responding  to 
such  accidents  or  emergency  situations;  and 

"(2)  employees  on  any  train  carrying  haz- 
ardous materials,  and  other  personnel  of 
the  involved  carrier,  that  is  in  an  accident  or 
emergency  situation  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  local  emergency  personnel  and 
other  appropriate  officials  responding  to 
the  accident  or  emergency  situation.". 

SEC.  4.  RAILROAD  TANK  CARS. 

The  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  3,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"RAILROAD  TANK  CARS 

"Sic.  118.  (a)  No  railroad  tank  car  may  be 
used  for  the  transportation  in  commerce  of 
hazardous  materials  unless  such  tank  car  at 
a  minimum  compiles  with  standards  for  at- 
tachments Imposed  by  the  Secretary  on  new 
railroad  tank  cars  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  through  regulations 
Issued  under  this  Act.  the  Federal  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970,  or  any  other  law. 

"(bMl)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  the  performance  by  such  Academy 
of  a  study  of  the  railroad  tank  car  design 
process,  including  specifications  develop- 
ment, design  approval,  repair  process  ap- 
proval, repair  accountability,  and  the  proc- 
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ess  by  which  designs  and  repairs  are  pre- 
sented, weighed,  and  evaluated.  Such  Acade- 
my shall  also  make  recommendations  as  to 
whether  public  safety  considerations  re- 
quire greater  control  by  and  input  from  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  railroad  tank 
car  design  process,  especially  In  the  early 
stages,  along  with  such  other  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Academy  considers  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  SecreUry  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  study  and  such  reconunendations  to 
the  Congress  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  this  subsection  not  to 
exceed  $500,000.". 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  RECOGNITION 
WEEK.  MAY  1-7 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1989 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  recognizing  our 
local.  State,  and  Federal  work  force.  This 
week,  May  1-7  is  "Public  Service  Recognition 
Week."  It  is  an  opportunity  to  express  our 
gratitude  and  appreciation  to  those  individuals 
who  diligently  perform  the  duties  that  keep  our 
cities.  States,  and  National  Government  in 
motion. 

"Publk:  Service  Recognition  Week"  was  or- 
ganized 4  years  ago  by  the  Public  Employees 
Roundtable,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Management  Improvement. 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  roundtable,  made  up  of 
groups  that  represent  over  90,000  U.S.  public 
employees,  to  educate  the  public  about  the 
significant  contributions  that  civil  servants 
make  to  our  daily  lives  and  to  promote  ca- 
reers in  {he  public  service. 

The  observance  of  "Public  Service  Recog- 
nition Week"  will  be  marked  today  by  a  cele- 
bratk).-i  on  the  Mall  with  a  series  of  speeches, 
bands,  and  exhibits  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  In 
addition,  ceremonies  and  events  have  been 
scheduled  around  the  country.  It  is  a  day  in 
which  public  sen/ants  can  participate  in  an 
event  which  pays  homage  to  their  contribu- 
tions. 

I  am  sure  that  we  in  the  Congress  do  not 
spend  enough  time  thinking  about  the  contri- 
butkjns  that  civil  servants  make  to  us  includ- 
ing the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  which  this  statement 
will  appear. 

For  quite  some  time,  civil  servants  have  felt 
unappreciated,  and  with  good  reason.  When 
the  administration  seeks  to  reduce  the  deftait, 
civil  servant  pay  and  benefits  are  the  first  to 
be  scrutinized.  We  have  witnessed  the  at- 
tempt in  the  current  adminisUation's  budget 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1990  and  limit  future 
COLA'S  to  an  amount  less  than  the  rise  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  In  addition,  the  admin- 
istration proposed  that  the  lump  sum  option, 
offered  to  Federal  employees  upon  retirement, 
be  eliminated.  Furthermore,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Government's  contribution  to  health 
insurance  for  employees  and  retirees  be  re- 
duced. 
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Civil  servants  have  carried  the  burden  of 
deficit  reduction  for  far  too  long.  In  fact,  since 
1980,  Federal  employees  have  contributed 
$101  billion  toward  deficit  reduction  by  cuts  in 
their  pay  and  t)enefits.  We  need  to  revere  our 
civil  service  work  force  and  demonstrate  our 
appreciation  by  achieving  parity  between 
public  service  employees  and  the  private 
sector  rather  than  attempting  to  reduce  their 
benefits.  We  must  recognize  that  the  work 
that  they  perform  is  to  the  benefit  of  every- 
one. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  join  In  urging  all 
0PM  supervisors  and  other  local.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  to  give  those  employees 
who  can  be  spared,  time  to  attend  the  cere- 
monies In  honor  of  their  accomplishments. 


PRODEMOCRACY  PROTESTS  IN 
CHINA 


ni 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1989 


Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the 
70th  anniversary  of  China's  May  4  movement 
of  1919  when  students  and  intellectuals  dem- 
onstrated in  a  quest  for  modernization  and  de- 
mocracy. Seventy  years  later,  China's  stu- 
dents are  still  calling  for  democracy:  freedom 
of  speech,  assembly,  and  the  press,  political 
reforms,  and  the  opening  of  a  student-govern- 
ment dialog.  Exhibiting  the  largest  protest 
since  the  Communists  took  power  in  1949, 
200,000  students  marched  on  Tiananmen 
Square  today. 

This  latest  expression  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple's frustration  with  their  Government  was 
sparked  by  the  death  on  April  15  of  Hu  Yao- 
bang,  the  former  General  Secretary,  who  was 
forced  to  step  down  from  his  position  in  Janu- 
ary 1987  after  failing  to  stop  prodemocracy 
student  demonstrations.  Hu  Yaobang  was  re- 
garded by  many  Chinese,  especially  students. 
as  the  standard-bearer  of  democratic  change 
and  intellectual  freedom.  His  death  is  a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  Chirui's  human  rights  com- 
munity. It  is  very  telling  that  Hu  Yaobang  ex- 
pressed only  two  regrets  in  his  life:  his  failure 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  colleague  who  was 
denounced  during  the  anti-rightist  movement 
of  the  1 950's  and  his  failure  to  resist  engaging 
in  self-criticism,  or  rather  criticism  of  the  pro- 
democracy  movement,  when  he  stepped 
down  as  General  Secretary. 

The  last  student  demonstrations  of  this 
scale,  in  December  1986,  were  initially  tolerat- 
ed by  the  Chinese  Government,  but  by  Janu- 
ary 1987  saw  the  induction  of  the  campaign 
against  "burgeois  liberalization,"  resulting  in 
tt>e  ouster  of  Hu  Yaobang,  the  dismissal  of 
academics,  journalists  and  other  party  officials 
from  their  jobs.  One  journalist  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  7  years  in  prison  for  making 
a  speech  which  was  critk:al  of  official  policies. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Government's  cur- 
rent show  of  tolerance  will  not  result  in  the 
same  ends.  We  have  already  seen  essentially 
the  closure  of  the  newspaper.  World  Econom- 
ic Herald,  and  the  dismissal  of  its  editor,  the 
declaration  of  three  student  organizing  com- 
mittees as  Illegal,  and  sightings  of  thousands 
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of  troops  in  Beijing.  The  Politburo  has  already 
characterized  the  leaders  of  the  student  pro- 
tests as  "counterrevolutionary"  and  has 
stated  that  they  will  be  subject  to  arrest  and 
imprisonment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  step  toward  democra- 
cy and  the  establishment  of  basic  human 
rights  Is  the  freedom  of  speech  and  dialog 
within  and  among  every  sector  of  a  society.  I 
would  hope  that  China  is  moving  In  that  direc- 
tion with  the  enrichment  of  Its  people  in  mind 
and  Its  place  in  the  woHd  community. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  STEVE  AND 
JOYCE  WEINBERG 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  rise  today  to  recognize  two  of  my 
dear  friends,  Steve  and  Joyce  Weinberg,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  25th  wedding  anniversa- 
ry. Steve  and  Joyce  are  well-known  memljers 
of  Sacramento  and  have  given  much  of  them- 
selves to  the  local  community. 

On  March  25.  1989.  Steve  and  Joyce  were 
remarried  under  the  chuppa  in  celebration  of 
their  25th  year  of  marriage.  This  unique  cere- 
mony Included  all  of  the  bridesmaids  and 
ushers  from  the  original  ceremony  along  with 
the  Weinbergs'  three  daughters.  The  attend- 
ance at  this  event  reflected  the  popularity  of 
the  Weinbergs  in  the  community. 

As  the  owners  of  a  successful  business,  the 
Weinbergs  play  a  vital  role  in  the  economy  of 
Sacramento.  In  addition,  they  are  widely 
known  and  esteemed  in  the  local  Jewish  com- 
munity. Steve  and  Joyce  are  very  active  in  the 
Jewish  refusenik  movement,  a  movement  to 
give  Soviet  Jews  the  freedom  to  emigrate. 
The  pressure  from  this  movement  on  the 
United  States  Government  and,  in  turn,  on  the 
Soviet  Government  has  allowed  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  each  month. 

I  offer  my  sincere  congratulations  to  Steve 
and  Joyce  on  the  occasion  of  their  25th  wed- 
ding anniversary  and  my  appreciation  for  their 
work  in  the  Sacramento  community  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Jews.  I  wish  them  both 
another  25  years  of  happiness  and  joy  togeth- 
er. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JOHN  H. 
VANDERZELL 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  you  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  Dr.  John  H.  Vanderzell.  who,  after  37 
years  of  teaching,  retires  in  June  as  professor 
of  government  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. It  is  fitting  that  we  honor  him  today. 

Dr.  Vanderzell  was  tx>rn  on  July  11,  1924, 
and  was  reared  In  Rochester,  NY.  During 
World  War  II,  he  served  his  country  In  combat 
In  Germany  and  In  other  parts  of  the  Europe- 
an theater.  In  1946  he  enrolled  at  Miami  Uni- 
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versify  in  Oxford,  OH,  where  he  was  graduat- 
ed Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  1 949  with  a  major  in  po- 
litical science  and  minors  in  economics  and 
sociology.  It  was  In  this  year  that  he  married 
Beryl  Jane  Schelter.  They  have  since  had 
three  children:  Susan  J.,  John  B.,  and  Davki  J. 

In  1949  Dr.  Vanderzell  continued  his  educa- 
tion at  Syracuse  University,  where  he  was  en- 
rolled In  the  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship 
and  Public  Affairs.  His  Ph.D.  In  political  sci- 
ence was  awarded  in  1954. 

In  1952  he  t}egan  his  long  association  with 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  Lancaster, 
PA.  when  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  the 
faculty  in  the  department  of  government.  His 
recognized  skills  as  a  teacher  placed  him  in 
such  great  demand  that  he  also  has  held  from 
time  to  time  visiting  appointments  at  Bryn 
Mawr  University,  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Geneseo  State  University,  and  Syracuse 
University. 

During  the  1950's  he  took  time  away  from 
teaching  to  be  the  director  of  the  research  di- 
vision and  then  acting  director  for  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Affairs  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  Moreover,  he  has  been  active 
as  a  consultant  for  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Economy  League. 

His  proven  adeptness  at  administration  and 
the  collegewide  respect  for  his  character,  in- 
tellect, judgment,  and  leadership  resulted  in 
his  appointment  in  1969  as  dean  of  the  col- 
lege at  Franklin  and  Marshall— the  second- 
ranking  administrative  post  at  the  college  and 
a  position  he  held  until  the  summer  of  1974, 
when  he  returned  to  the  faculty.  When  the 
same  post  became  suddenly  vacant  in  1987, 
he  was  called  upon  to  return  temporarily  to 
the  deanship. 

As  a  published  scholar.  Dr.  Vanderzell  has 
written  "The  Role  of  Law  in  Higher  Education: 
An  Administrative  View"  (Villanova  Law 
Review.  June  1972);  "The  Supreme  Court  and 
American  Government"  (Crowell,  1968),  and 
"The  Jury  as  a  Community  Cross-Section" 
(Western  Political  Quarterly,  March  1966).  He 
was  also  a  contributor  to  Richard  Frost,  ed., 
"Cases  in  State  and  Local  Government" 
(Prentice-Hall,  1968).  In  addition,  he  has  writ- 
ten papers  for  the  department  of  Internal  af- 
fairs and  the  Pennsylvania  Economy  League 
on  topics  such  as  municipal  tort  liability, 
county  government  under  the  Pennsylvania 
Constitution,  and  the  scope  of  municipal 
power  as  interpreted  by  Pennsylvania  courts. 

Beyond  these  accomplishments  in  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Vanderzell  has  long  been  a  giving 
member  of  the  Lancaster  community.  He 
served  as  chair  of  the  Lancaster  City  Planning 
Commission  for  7  years  and  sir>ce  1975  has 
been  a  memljer  of  the  t)oard  of  directors  of 
Community  Hospital.  For  3  years  he  was 
president  of  the  hospital. 

Since  he  joined  the  faculty  at  Franklin  and 
Marshall  in  1952,  several  thousand  students 
like  myself  who  have  passed  through  the  col- 
lege's ivy-covered  halls  have  t)enefited  from 
the  legendary  intellectual  rigor  of  his  classes. 
Hundreds  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  alumni  now 
In  the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession  have  prof- 
ited from  his  wisdom  and  counsel  as  chairman 
of  the  college's  prelaw  committee.  Dozens  of 
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faculty  colleagues  have  teamed  from  his  ex- 
amples. Franklin  and  Marshall  College  today 
bears  Dr  Vandeaells  impnnt  in  so  many 
ways.  Although  he  is  leaving  active  service  on 
the  faculty,  it  is  my  hope  that  his  legacy  will 
continue  to  influence  the  students  of  coming 
years. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  H. 
McJUNKIN 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  E. 
BXniNS.  JR. 


UMI 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  COKHECTICUT 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr  Speak- 
er, Joseph  E.  Bums,  Jr.,  of  New  Haven.  CT, 
retires  on  May  1.  1989  after  29  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  organized  labor.  His  career  is 
marked  by  continuous  achievement  from  the 
time  he  becarrw  an  apprentice  on  the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  through  his  service  as  direct- 
ing general  chairman  of  district  22  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists.  The  rail- 
road industry  has  gone  through  many 
changes,  and  Joe  was  there  through  all  of 
ttiem.  speaking  out  on  behalf  of  the  railroad 
macfvrvsts 

From  beginning  to  end,  Joe  has  been  a  rail- 
road man.  After  being  honorably  discharged 
by  the  l^vy  in  1946,  Joe  returned  to  his 
hometown  of  New  Haven  and  began  working 
for  the  l^ew  Haven  Railroad  as  an  apprentice 
machinist.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  and  began 
to  be  selected  for  leadership  positions.  In 
1960,  he  was  elected  general  chairman  of  dis- 
trict 43  which  included  his  local  lodge  as  well 
as  ail  the  others  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

Joe's  work  for  ttie  union  began  on  a  small 
scale  and  gradually  grew  In  scope.  Following 
the  merger  and  consolidation  of  many  kxlges 
arxl  districts.  Joe  was  elected  to  the  post  of 
directing  general  chairman  of  district  22.  It 
was  in  this  capacity  that  Joe  made  his  great- 
est contributions  His  responsibilities  included 
negotiation.  artMtration  arxj  servicing  for  all 
railroad  machinists  east  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
well  as  one  Canadian  kxlge.  One  hundred 
kx»l  kxlges  and  20.000  union  members  fell 
under  his  purview. 

Although  Joe's  professional  responsibilities 
extended  across  the  Nation,  he  maintained  his 
roots  in  tt>e  New  Haven  community.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Greater 
New  Haven  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO, 
sat  on  ttw  board  of  directors  of  the  Greater 
New  Haven  Central  Latxx  Council's  bulkling 
committee  for  the  Trade  Union  Plaza,  and  was 
the  first  director  of  the  State  machinists  politi- 
cal action  committee.  And  he  did  all  of  this 
wtiile  he  and  his  wife,  Irma.  were  raising  nir>e 
children. 

The  railroad  members  of  ttie  International 
Association  of  Machinists  have  been  fortunate 
to  have  a  man  of  Joe's  caliber  leading  arxj 
serving  ttiem.  The  work  he  has  done  has 
made  the  jobs  of  ttxxisands  of  railroad  ma- 
cfiintsts  better  and  more  secure.  The  tffanks 
he  receives  from  his  fellow  machinists  Is  for  a 
job  weH  done. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention,  the  lor>g 
arnj  distinguished  career  of  an  outstanding  cit- 
izen in  my  district,  Mr.  James  H.  McJunkln.  On 
Fet>ruary  1  of  this  year,  Jim  assumed  the  post 
of  international  trade  and  marketing  adviser 
for  the  Port  of  Long  Beach,  the  second  larg- 
est port  In  the  United  States 

Since  coming  to  the  Port  of  Long  Beach, 
Jim  McJunkin  has  traveled  more  than  2  million 
miles  selling  the  cargo  facilities  of  the  Port  of 
Long  Beach  to  the  trading  and  shipping  indus- 
tries around  the  worid.  Dunng  that  same 
period,  total  annual  tonnage  moving  through 
Long  Beach  has  more  than  quadrupled, 
making  Long  Beach  the  leader  in  cargo 
among  west  coast  ports.  Port  operating  reve- 
nues increased  nearly  tenfold  this  same 
period. 

James  is  a  second-time  president  of  the 
California  Association  of  Port  Authorities,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  Port 
Authorities,  and  is  first  vice  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Ports  and  Har- 
bors He  IS  a  past  chairman  of  the  board  for 
the  Foreign  Trade  Association  of  Southern 
California,  as  well  as  a  current  member  of  the 
National  Coal  Council.  Jim  also  sits  on  the 
prestigious  Intergovernmental  Policy  Advisory 
Committee,  a  blue-ribbon  Federal  group  that 
analyzes  International  trade  Impact  at  the 
local  and  State  levels. 

Most  recent  among  his  many  honors  Is  re- 
ceiving the  annual  Stanley  T.  Olafson  Bronze 
Plaque  Award  for  outstanding  service  In  world 
trade  presented  by  the  Los  Angeles  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Its  62d  World  Trade 
Week  luncheon. 

A  University  of  Arizona  graduate,  Jim  Is  li- 
censed as  a  law  practitioner  beiore  tfie  Inter- 
state Comnoerce  Commission  ar>d  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  Pnor  to  joining  the  port 
staff,  he  was  general  manager  of  the  Northern 
California  Ports  and  Terminals  Bureau  before 
being  named  traffic  manager  by  the  Port  of 
Sacramento. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  our  con- 
gratulations to  Jim  McJunkin.  He  is  a  remarka- 
ble individual  who  has  contributed  greatly  to 
developing  the  Long  Beach  Port  Into  one  of 
the  Nation's  finest.  On  behalf  of  the  entire 
community,  we  wish  Jim  and  his  wife  Mary,  all 
the  best  in  the  years  to  come. 


OZONE  AWARENESS  WEEK  IN 
MANCHESTER 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

or  COWNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  concern 
atmut  ttie  deterioration  of  the  ozone  layer  is 
growing,  and  certainly  knowledge  about  tfie 
causes  of  this  problem  has  Increased  dramati- 
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calty  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  CT,  thanks  to 
a  special  project  conducted  by  the  sixth  grad- 
ers at  Bowers  Elementary  School. 

As  part  of  that  project,  these  students  wrote 
"letters  to  the  editor"  expressing  their  con- 
cern and  calling  for  action.  I  am  Inserting  In 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point  the 
letters  printed  by  the  Manchester  Herald  on 
March  17: 

Bowers  Sixth-Graders  Write  Letters 
About  Ozone  Awareness 

I  am  writing  to  warn  others  about  the  fact 
that  we,  and  our  earth,  are  becoming  endan- 
gered. How?  Well,  certain  human  causes  are 
breaking  down  our  ozone  layer  and  making 
our  endangered  earth  even  more  endan- 
gered. 

What  Is  ozone?  Ozone  Is  a  natural  gas 
present  In  the  atmosphere  that  partially 
blocks  ultraviolet  rays  from  reaching  the 
earth's  surface.  Without  our  ozone,  ultravio- 
let rays  are  allowed  to  reach  the  earth's  sur- 
face, causing  many  cases  of  skin  cancer.  It  Is 
a  fact  that  five  years  ago  it  was  more 
common  for  people  of  age  40  to  get  skin 
cancer  but  now  even  people  of  age  20  are 
getting  it. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  things  ruining  and 
breaking  down  our  ozone  layer,  such  as 
CPCs  (chlorofluorocarbons).  should  not  be 
used  or  should  l)e  used  less.  So  all  It  takes  Is 
a  little  cooperation  from  you  and  many 
others  to  use  less  Styrofoam.  aerosol  cans, 
refrigerators  and  halons.  and  our  earth's 
future  would  no  longer  be  endangered— nei- 
ther would  mine! 

Donma  Edwards. 

The  CPCs  in  Styrofoam,  refrigerators, 
aerosol  cans  and  other  appliances  are  break- 
ing down  the  ozone  layer.  The  ozone  layer 
helps  keep  ultraviolet  rays  from  getting 
down  to  earth.  The  ultraviolet  rays  are 
harmful  to  us  In  many  ways,  as  they  can 
cause  blindness,  skin  cancer,  eye  cataracts 
and  damage  to  the  Immune  system. 

Other  uses  of  ozone  are  bleaching  fabrics, 
fats  and  oils.  The  ozone  also  cleans  the  air. 
If  we  don't  do  something  alx>ut  the  ozone 
layer  now.  we  may  never  live  to  see  the  year 
2020.  That's  pitiful! 

Help  save  the  ozone  layer. 

Keixie  Grady. 

My  sixth-grade  class  at  Bowers  School  Is 
working  on  a  project  about  the  ozone  layer. 
We  are  concerned  and  we  would  like  a  cut- 
down  on  halons  and  CFCs  (chlorofluorocar- 
bons). CPCs,  which  are  found  in  Styrofoam, 
aerosol  cans  and  refrigerants,  destroy  the 
ozone  layer. 

When  Styrofoam  is  broken.  CPCs  come 
out  and  destroy  the  ozone,  aerosol  cans, 
when  sprayed,  let  out  CPCs. 

Skin  cancer  was  usually  only  found  in 
older  people  (40-plus  people),  but  now  It  is 
found  In  younger  people.  CPCs  cut  down  on 
the  ozone  layer  and  let  ultraviolet  rays 
through,  which  can  cause  skin  cancer,  eye 
cataracts,  and  cause  damage  to  the  intmiune 
system. 

The  ozone  Is  t>elng  destroyed  more  than  it 
used  to.  We  already  have  a  hole  in  the 
ozone  layer  over  Antarctica  and  Australia. 
We  hope  that  people  will  stop  using  CPC 
products  (Styrofoam.  aerosol  cans  and  re- 
frigerants) and  stop  ruining  our  lives. 

Sarah  Clancy. 

I  am  very  concerned  alx>ut  the  breaking 
down  of  the  ozone  layer.  I  think  the  use  of 
chlorofluorocarbons    (CPCs).    gases    which 
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break  down  ozone.  Is  too  great.  CPCs  are 
used  in  refrigerators,  aerosol  cans  and 
Styrofoam.  When  you  break  Styrofoam  or 
spray  aerosol  it  releases  harmful  chemicals 
which  destroy  ozone. 

Ozone,  a  natural  gas  found  in  the  upper 
stratosphere,  blocks  most  of  the  harmful  ul- 
traviolet rays  (from  the  sun)  from  hitting 
the  earth's  surface.  Ultraviolet  rays  are  dan- 
gerous because  they  can  cause  skin  cancer 
and  blindness  and  may  harm  plant  and 
marine  life. 

I  fear  further  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer 
may  destroy  some  types  of  life.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  cut  down  on  CFCs  but  I  think 
more  should  be  done. 

Brian  Grady. 

At  this  very  moment  our  ozone  layer  is 
being  destroyed.  Chlorofluorocarbons 
(CFCs),  found  in  Styrofoam,  aerosols,  re- 
frigerators, air  conditioners,  fire  extinguish- 
ers, etc.,  are  causing  this.  I  think  factories 
should  stop  producing  aerosols  and  Styro- 
foam, and  find  and  equally  helpful  substi- 
tute. 

If  we  don't  take  action  soon,  there  will  be 
many  horrible  cases  of  skin  cancer,  and  we 
won't  be  able  to  go  outside,  because  the 
suns  ultraviolet  rays  will  be  very  deadly. 
This  is  more  important  than  hairspray  for 
your  hair  and  air  fresheners  to  make  your 
houses  smell  good.  Our  lives  are  at  stake. 

Tracy  Devine. 

My  Concern  is  about  the  ozone.  The  ozone 
is  a  mixture  of  gases  that  help  protect  us 
from  the  sun's  ultraviolet  rays,  which  cause 
blindness,  skin  cancer  and  severe  bums.  The 
ozone  layer  is  deteriorating  because  of  CPCs 
and  a  gas  called  halons.  CFCs  (or  chloro- 
fluorocarbons) are  gases  that  are  in  Styro- 
foam food  containers,  aerosol  cans  and  re- 
frigerants. We  need  to  cut  down  the  use  of 
these  products. 

I  know  I  may  be  upsetting  many  business- 
es, but  I  have  a  solution.  I  think  every  fast- 
food  restaurant  should  have  paper  contain- 
ers like  Burger  King  and  Kentucky  Pried 
Chicken  have.  For  aerosol  cans,  I  think  they 
should  all  be  pumps. 

There  are  at  least  one  or  two  holes  in  the 
ozone  layer  along  Antarctica  and  Australia. 
So  please  cut  down  on  using  products  like 
aerosol  sprays  and  Styrofoam.  unless  you 
don't  want  to  live  anymore. 

Shannon  Shirshue. 

Our  kixth-grade  class  has  t>een  working  on 
the  ozone  problem.  We  split  up  into  groups 
and  got  a  whole  bunch  of  facts  together.  We 
talked  about  what  was  affecting  the  ozone 
layer  such  as  aerosol  cans.  Styrofoam  and 
refigerants.  And  we're  also  trying  to  help 
prevent  people  from  using  CPCs  (chloro- 
fluorocarbons). 

Some  of  our  facts:  It  takes  two  years  for 
CPCs  to  reach  the  stratosphere.  If  the  ul- 
traviolet rays  were  to  hit  the  earth  it  could 
cause  blindness,  severe  skin  cancer  and 
bums.  Five  years  ago  people  at  age  40  had 
skin  cancer:  now  at  age  20  they  are  getting 
it  more  and  more. 

I  think  people  are  overusing  products  that 
damage  the  ozone  layer.  They're  not  even 
considering  what  will  happen  if  the  ozone 
breaks  down.  I'm  really  concerned  what  will 
happen  if  people  just  don't  consider  the 
consequences. 

What  will  happen  to  people  who  do  care 
about  our  ozone?  How  will  that  make  them 
feel?  Will  they  just  keep  on  what  they  were 
doing?  Or  will  they  keep  fighting  to  keep 
the  ozone  and  people  alive? 
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But  we  have  to  start  off  small  because 
Styrofoam  and  refrigerators  are  big  prod- 
ucts. If  we  start  off  big  it  could  put  a  lot  of 
people  out  of  jobs. 

Our  ozone  is  what  is  keeping  us  alive.  If 
people  don't  start  to  care  we  will  be  de- 
stroyed. We're  trying  to  stop  people  from 
just  sitting  and  not  caring.  Please  get  off 
your  chair  and  care. 

Jen  Brown. 

I'm  reacting  to  the  ozone  problem.  CFCs 
(chlorofluorocarbons)  and  halons  are  de- 
stroying the  ozone  layer.  Ozone  is  found  in 
the  layers  of  the  atmosphere.  The  destruc- 
tive CFCs  are  found  in  aerosol  cans,  refrig- 
erators and  Styrofoam.  Halons  are  found  in 
the  foam  the  firemen  use  to  put  out  fires. 

It  takes  two  years  for  CPCs  and  halons  to 
reach  the  stratosphere.  There  are  already 
holes  in  the  ozone  layer  over  Antarctica  and 
Australia. 

I  think  that  they  should  stop  using 
sprays,  Styrofoam,  foam  and  aerosol  cans, 
and  stop  putting  CFCs  in  refrigerators. 

Emily  Bdrrell. 

I  am  writing  on  a  subject  which  will  affect 
lots  of  generations:  the  ozone  layer.  Many 
people  over  age  20  don't  even  know  what 
the  ozone  layer  is.  We  must  inform  them.  In 
my  school  we  are  trying  to  help  preserve  the 
ozone  layer.  We  are  losing  our  ozone  layer 
quickly.  If  we  keep  using  CFCs  and  halons. 
our  ozone  layer  will  be  totally  destroyed. 

The  ozone  layer  is  found  mostly  at  the  al- 
titude of  19  miles  (30  kilometers).  We  al- 
ready have  holes  in  this  ozone  layer  over 
Antarctica  sind  Australia.  The  Arctic  ozone 
layer  is  now  endangered.  With  these  holes 
in  the  ozone  layer,  the  skin-cancer  age  aver- 
age has  dropped  from  40  to  20.  If  we  stop 
using  CPCs  (that  are  found  in  aerosol  cans, 
refrigerators,  and  Styrofoam)  and  halons 
(found  in  the  special  foam  firefighters  use 
in  putting  out  fires),  maybe  the  ozone  layer 
would  heal  itself.  It  would  be  nice  to  live  to 
see  my  60th  birthday! 

Sara  Blacker. 

We  have  a  problem:  Our  ozone  layer  is 
being  destroyed  by  CFCs  (chlorofluorocar- 
bons) and  halons.  The  ozone  blocks  the  ul- 
traviolet rays.  If  too  much  of  them  reach 
the  earth  (and  they  are)  it  would  cause 
severe  skin  cancer,  blindness  and  bums. 
People  at  age  40  usually  get  skin  cancer  but 
now  they  are  starting  to  get  it  at  age  20. 

There  are  holes  in  the  ozone  layer  over 
Antarctica  and  Australia.  We  don't  want 
that  to  happen  any  other  place,  so  let's  cut 
down  on  Styrofoam  and  aerosol  cans  be- 
cause they  are  destroying  the  ozone  layer.  If 
we  don't  do  something  about  the  loss  of 
ozone  now,  we  will  die  sooner  than  we 
should.  I  want  to  live  and  so  does  everybody. 

Save  the  ozone  layer! 

Jessica  Hauelin. 

I  think  the  ozone  layer  should  be  saved. 
Do  you  even  know  what's  hap[>ening  to  the 
ozone  layer?  Do  you  even  know  what  the 
ozone  layer  is? 

I  know  there  are  millions  of  problems  in 
our  world  today,  but  a  major  one  Is  the 
ozone  layer  problem. 

The  problem  I'm  reacting  to  is  the  ozone 
layer  breaking  down.  The  ozone  layer  blocks 
harmful  and  sometimes  deadly  ultraviolet 
rays.  These  rays  can  cause  skin  cancer  and 
blindness.  The  chlorofluorocarbons,  CPCs 
for  short,  are  the  chemicals  that  break 
down  the  ozone  layer.  CPCs  can  be  found  In 
cars,  refrigerators  and  Styrofoam.  Halons 
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are  another  chemical  that  could  ruin  our 
future.  Halons  can  be  found  in  firefighting 
equipment.  This  could  be  a  problem.  I  hope 
you  become  more  aware. 

Toby  Lloyd. 

Recently,  many  problems  have  come  up  in 
our  environment.  One  of  them  is  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  ozone  layer. 

The  ozone  layer  is  a  protective  shield  that 
blocks  out  the  sun's  ultraviolet  rays.  Ultra- 
violet rays  can  cause  such  problems  as  blind- 
ness, cataracts,  skin  cancer,  severe  sunburns 
and  deficiencies  in  the  immune  system.  Five 
years  ago.  the  average  age  of  a  person  with 
skin  cancer  was  40  years,  but  now  the  aver- 
age age  is  20  years. 

The  main  cause  of  this  problem  is  a  man- 
made  chemical  called  cholorofluorocarbons 
(CPCs).  CPCs  are  found  in  Styrofoam  indus- 
trial solvents,  refrigeration  units,  freon 
tanks,  and  aerosol  cans  (which  are  now  ille- 
gal). Another  harmful  chemical  is  halon, 
which  is  found  in  firefighting  equipment. 

I  think  people  should  try  to  cut  down  on 
their  use  of  CPCs.  This  will,  in  turn,  reduce 
the  percentage  of  ultraviolet  rays  reaching 
earth.  This  will  lead  to  less  skin  cancer  in 
the  future. 

A  treaty  has  already  gone  into  effect  to 
reduce  the  production  of  CFCs  in  46  by  80 
percent  in  the  near  future,  but  we,  as  citi- 
zens, should  help  out  as  much  as  possible. 

After  all.  it's  our  world  we've  got  to  save! 
Sean  Fletcher. 

The  ozone  layer,  a  mass  of  gases  15  to  20 
miles  above  the  earth's  surface  that  protects 
our  planet  from  the  sun's  deadly  ultraviolet 
rays,  is  being  depleted. 

it's  an  accepted  fact  that  chemicals  used 
in  the  construction  of  air  conditioners,  aero- 
sol sprays  and  Styrofoam  products  are  the 
main  culprits  in  the  destruction  of  the 
ozone  layer. 

Businesses  should  start  an  immediate 
search  for  substitute  chemicals  in  the  man- 
ufacturing of  such  necessary  items.  Govern- 
ment could  do  its  part  by  helping  businesses 
with  the  cost  of  researching  and  producing 
these  substitute  chemicals. 

Jeff  Eaxide. 

A  very  serious  danger  to  our  world  today 
is  the  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer.  This  is 
caused  by  the  use  of  Styrofoam.  aerosol 
cans  and  refrigerants. 

There  are  harmful  gases  in  these  objects 
that  break  down  the  ozone,  the  two  main 
gases  are  CFCs  (chlorofluorocarbons)  and 
halons.  It  actually  takes  two  years  for  CFCs 
and  halons  to  reach  the  stratosphere  and 
damage  the  ozone  layer. 

What  I'm  really  worried  about  is  too  many 
ultraviolet  rays.  If  too  many  ultraviolet  rays 
were  to  hit  the  earth,  it  would  cause  blind- 
ness, severe  skin  cancer  and  bums.  Today, 
people  are  getting  skin  cancer  at  much  earli- 
er ages  than  they  were  just  five  years  ago. 
Scientists  now  think  that  5  percent  less 
ozone  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  would 
allow  25  percent  more  ultraviolet  radiation 
to  reach  the  United  States,  and  the  layer  of 
the  ozone's  shield  protects  us  from  95  to  99 
percent  of  the  harmful  ultraviolet  rays.  For 
these  reasons  we  must  find  alternatives  to 
the  use  of  aerosol  cans  and  Styrofoam. 

Laura  Smith. 

The  problem  that  I'm  concerned  about  is 
the  ozone  layer!  The  ozon&  is  usually  found 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
greatest  concentration  is  at  the  altitude  of 
19    miles.    Ozone    is    produced    naturally 
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through  photochemical  and  electrical  dis- 
charge. Ozone  is  a  natural  gas  present  in 
the  atmosphere  that  partially  blocks  ultra- 
violet rays  from  reaching  the  earths  sur- 
face. If  the  ultraviolet  rays  would  happen  to 
reach  the  earths  surface  it  would  cause 
severe  skin  cancer,  blindness  and  bums. 

You  probably  think  the  ozone  is  not  im- 
portant, but  it  cleans  the  air  and  absorbs 
dirt  and  soot  and  breaks  them  up.  Ozone  is 
used  to  bleach  fabrics  and  certain  oils  and 
fats.  too. 

CPCs.  which  are  cholorofluorocarbons. 
and  halons  destroy  the  ozone  layers.  It 
takes  two  years  for  CPCs  (which  are  in  Styr- 
ofoam.  aerosol  cans,  refrigerators)  and 
halons  to  reach  the  stratosphere. 

Now  you  can  do  something  about  it.  Cut 
down  on  Styrofoam  and  aerosol  cans,  and 
help  us  try  to  save  our  ozone  layer.  Your 
grmndUds  may  have  a  nicer  life  if  you  do. 

Sara  Bitflxr. 

Our  ozone  layer  is  being  destroyed  by  two 
chemicals  found  in  Styrofoam,  aerosol  cans 
and  refrigerators.  These  gases  seep  into  the 
atmosphere  each  lime  you  spray  an  aerosol 
can.  break  Styrofoam.  or  when  the  coolant 
in  your  refrigerator,  air  conditioner  and 
automobile  leaks  out.  These  gases  are  called 
halons  and  chlorofluorocarbons  (known  as 
CPCs.) 

Without  our  ozone  layer  the  suns  deadly 
ultraviolet  rays  will  cause  skin  cancer,  blind- 
ness and  severe  skin  burns. 

Just  five  years  ago  people  at  the  age  of  40 
were  getting  skin  cancer  but  now  people  at 
the  age  of  20  are  getting  skin  cancer,  blind- 
ness and  severe  bums. 

If  we  were  to  ban  Styrofoam  and  cut  back 
on  the  use  of  aerosol  cans  to  reduce  CPCs 
and  halons  we  would  save  the  ozone  layer! 

If  you  want  you  and  your  family  to  live  a 
happy,  healthy  and  longer  life,  help  save 
the  ozone  layer. 

JfSSICA  Skoog. 

I  am  writing  out  of  concern  about  the 
ozone  layer  depletion.  CPCs  (chlorofluoro- 
carbons), found  in  Styrofoam  products,  aer- 
osol cans,  refrigerators  and  some  air  condi- 
tioners, destroy  it. 

Many  little  children  break  up  and  bite 
Styrofoam  cups.  I  think  that  is  wrong,  be- 
cause CPCs  leak  out  and  eat  away  at  the 
ozone.  Ozone  is  important  for  other  reasons, 
too.  It  has  strong  cleaning  abilities.  It  reacts 
with  dirt  and  soot,  and  causes  them  to  break 
up. 

Five  years  ago,  people  in  their  40s  had 
skin  cancer.  Now  Its  common  for  $)eople  In 
their  20s  to  get  It,  t)ecause  the  holes  In  the 
ozone  are  letting  in  ultraviolet  rays.  The  de- 
terioration of  the  ozone  layer  also  causes 
skin  bums  (severe)  and  eye  cataracte.  So 
please,  please,  please  stop  using  CPCs. 

A]«NE  Marie  Bremman. 

I'm  concerned  about  the  problem  with  the 
breakdown  of  the  ozone  layer.  Why  Is  this 
so  Important?  It's  Important  because  if 
people  don't  do  something  about  It  now.  not 
only  people  older  than  40  but  also  as  young 
as  20  can  get  blindness  or  skin  cancer  from 
harmful  ultraviolet  most  of  which  would 
have  iMDunced  off  the  ozone  layer  In  the 
upper  atmosphere. 

Chlorofluorocarbons  (CPCs)  released  Into 
the  air  float  up  and  destroy  the  ozone  layer. 
CPCs  are  found  In  plastic  foams,  spray  cans 
can  cooling  systems  like  refrigerators  and 
air  conditioners. 

Individual  people  can  make  a  difference. 
Each  could  cut  back  on  using  Styrofoam  be- 
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cause  Styrofoam  has  CPCs  trapped  inside. 
When  people  break  or  bite  Styrofoam  they 
release  CPCs  Into  the  air! 
So  every  little  part  you  break  damages 

yourself! 

JocELYN  Schneider. 

People  should  stop  using  chlorofluorocar- 
bons (CPCs)  In  Styrofoam,  aerosol  cans  and 
refrigerators.  People  don't  realize  the 
danger  of  CPCs.  Por  one  thing,  the  ultravio- 
let rays  can  cause  blindness  and  severe  skin 
cancer.  If  people  cut  down  on  CPCs  maybe 
the  world  would  last  a  little  longer. 

It  takes  two  years  for  the  CPCs  to  reach 
the  stratosphere  and  there  are  already 
holes  In  the  ozone  layer  over  Antarctica  and 
Australia. 

Recently  46  nations  signed  a  treaty  that 
went  Into  effect  on  Jan.  1.  The  treaty  cuts 
back  on  the  production  of  CPCs.  By  1994 
most  nations  should  cut  back  on  their  CPCs 
by  20  percent.  By  1999,  30  percent.  So  by 
1999,  the  CPC  usage  should  be  cut  back  by 
50  percent. 

The  treaty  Is  a  good  Idea  because  If  we  cut 
back  on  the  usage  of  CPCs  then  we  may  not 
lose  our  ozone.  But  if  we  don't  cut  back,  we 
are  in  danger. 

Through  our  awareness,  we  can  make  the 
world  a  safer  place  to  live  and  breathe. 

Erin  Leary. 

One  of  today's  problems  Is  the  decreasing 
of  our  ozone  layer.  The  ozone  layer  blocks 
ultraviolet  rays  that  can  cause  skin  cancer 
and  other  health  problems. 

CPCs  are  destroying  the  ozone  layer.  The 
use  of  Styrofoam,  aerosol  cans  and  refrig- 
erators should  be  banned.  They  are  eating 
our  ozone  layer  every  day  of  our  lives. 
Therefore.  I  think  that  the  United  States  of 
America  should  cut  back  100  percent  of  the 
use  of  CPCs  and  halons. 

So  let's  start  to  protect  the  ozone  layer  be- 
cause It  Is  protecting  us  every  day. 

Jeffrey  John  Reid. 

There  Is  a  big  problem  today  that  we.  the 
people  of  this  wonderful  world,  cannot 
Ignore  any  more.  This  hazardous  problem  is 
about  the  CPCs.  an  abbreviation  of  chloro- 
fluorocarbons, and  the  halons  which  de- 
stroy a  three-layered  atmosphere  which 
contains  ozone.  The  ozone  layer  Is  destroyed 
by  objects  that  you  and  I  use  every  day. 
such  as  Styrofoam  for  packing,  aerosol  cans 
and  refrigerators.  When  these  objects  are 
broken  down,  the  CPCs  and  halons  are 
freed.  It  takes  two  years  for  these  gases  to 
reach  the  stratosphere.  The  stratosphere  is 
the  upper  part  of  the  atmosphere.  There  al- 
ready has  been  damage  to  the  ozone  layer  in 
Australia  and  Antarctica. 

I  know  that  the  people  working  for  com- 
panies like  McDonald's.  Wendy's,  Stop  & 
Shop  and  so  on  sometimes  are  disagreeing 
with  this  because  of  financial  reasons  or  for 
other  personal  reasons.  But  you  must  think 
about  your  lives  and  people  who  you  care 
about.  So  start  realizing  and  stop  our  de- 
struction of  the  ozone  layer. 

On  Jan.  1,  46  nations  signed  a  treaty. 
These  46  nations  would  have  to  cut  back  on 
the  usage  of  chlorofluorocarbons  and 
halons  by  more  than  50  percent  by  1999. 
Even  though  we  are  trying  so  hard  to  find 
the  proper  solution  for  the  problem,  we 
should  work  harder  and  have  a  better  aver- 
age on  these  cutbacks.  So  you  must  realize 
that  we're  all  working  on  this  problem  as  a 
team. 

Darren  Reitberg. 
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The  ozone  layer  protects  us  from  danger- 
ous ultraviolet  rays  reaching  the  earth's  sur- 
face. CPCs,  which  are  in  Styrofoam  and  aer- 
osol cans,  along  with  halons  destroy  this 
ozone  layer.  It  takes  two  years  for  CPCs  and 
halons  to  reach  the  stratosphere  and  there 
Is  already  an  ozone  hole  over  Antarctica  and 
Australia. 

Scientists  think  that  5  percent  less  ozone 
would  allow  25  percent  more  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation to  reach  the  United  States  and  if  it 
does  it  will  cause  blindness  and  skin  cancer. 
We  must  stop  CPCs  and  halons  by  the  year 

2000. 

Jason  Stetsoh. 


JASPER  DORSEY 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1989 
Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Geor- 
gia's truly  outstanding  citizens,  Jasper  Dorsey 
of  Marietta,  recently  lost  his  wife  of  51  years. 
For  all  of  us  who  know  Jasper,  and  who  knew 
his  wife  Callender  Dorsey,  it  was  a  tremen- 
dous loss;  we  share  with  him  the  grief  over 
her  passing,  even  as  we  rejoice  in  the  mean- 
ing of  her  life. 

Jasper  Dorsey  has  been  a  giant  in  the  civic 
life  of  our  State  throughout  his  adult  life— from 
the  days  when  he  held  various  posts  for 
AT&T,  through  his  leadership  of  all  Southern 
Bell  operations  In  Georgia  and  Into  his  retire- 
ment years.  He  has  accomplished  more  than 
most  people  ever  dream  of  accomplishing. 

Still,  In  a  newspaper  column  he  wrote  short- 
ly after  his  wife's  death,  Jasper  was  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  love  he  has  received  from 
what  he  called  the  women  in  my  life  will 
always  be  his  most  treasured  possession.  In 
his  syndicated  column,  which  Is  earned  by 
newspapers  throughout  Georgia,  he  wrote  elo- 
quently of  what  his  mother,  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  his  mother-in-law  did  for  him, 
and  meant  to  him,  over  the  years. 

Although  I  never  knew  Jasper's  mother-in- 
law.  Sally  Cobb  Hull  Weltner,  I  am  pleased 
that  I  have  known  the  other  three  women  in 
his  life.  When  I  moved  to  Marietta  shortly  after 
graduating  from  law  school  more  than  20 
years  ago.  I  rented  a  room  from  his  mother, 
Annie  Robertson  Coryell  Dorsey.  I  knew  her 
only  briefly,  but  I  know  well  the  personality 
and  spirit  which  Jasper  described  In  his  recent 
column. 

Callender  Hull  Weltner  Dorsey  shared  her 
life  with  Jasper  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  her  influence  on  his  life  and  career  were 
immeasurable.  His  daughter,  Sally  Hull  Dorsey 
Danner,  continues  to  bring  joy  to  him  each 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  included  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  this  March  31  column 
by  Jasper  Dorsey,  in  which  he  reflects  on  the 
impact  four  strong,  intelligent,  and  loving 
women  have  had  on  his  life. 

Jasper  Dorsey 

Your  Indulgence  for  a  moment  please,  be- 
cause this  is  a  love  story.  It  is  about  the 
women  in  my  life. 

Neither  time  nor  space  Is  adequate  to  do 
justice  to  any  of  them;  so.  this  Is  merely  a 
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tiny  tribute  to  their  maKnificent  influence 
upon  my  life. 

If  being  cherished  and  loved  is  real 
wealth,  and  I  believe  it  is,  then  no  man  is 
truly  richer  than  I.  They  are  always  gentle 
on  my  mind  and  memory.  They  are  my 
pleasingly  unforgettable  characters,  each  in 
a  special  dimension. 

The  first  woman  in  my  life  was  my 
Mother.  Annie  Robertson  Coryell  Dorsey. 
(1893-1967)  was  bom  in  Marietta,  GA.  mar- 
ried John  Tucker  Dorsey  there  in  1912  and 
lived  among  friends  in  that  small  town  all 
the  days  of  her  useful  life. 

She  gave  me  the  secrets  of  happiness:  Not 
so  much  in  doing  what  you  like,  but  in 
liking  what  you  have  to  do;  if  you  want  hap- 
piness, try  giving  it  away  to  others:  and  to 
always  be  useful.  She  believed  anyone  could 
make  a  difference  if  they  tried  hard  enough. 
She  taught  me  her  religious  faith  by  the 
way  she  lived. 

People  who  lacked  vision  irritated  her,  es- 
pecially politicians  or  church  leaders.  She 
often  quoted  the  scriptures  to  them  on  the 
subject,  always  with  a  smile  and  with  an  af- 
fectionate, impatient  admonition.  She  had 
no  pretensions  and  possessed  a  true  Chris- 
tian humility.  My  Mother  took  her  religion 
seriously. 

Patient  with  ignorance  or  inexperience  in 
the  unlettered,  my  Mother  was  intolerant  of 
bad  manners  or  things  she  considered  wrong 
or  anyone's  failure  to  try.  Her  levels  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm  were  so  high  that  if 
she  wanted  you  to  do  something,  it  was 
easier  to  just  do  it,  than  to  try  explaining 
why  you  couldn't. 

Another  woman  in  my  life  was  Sally  Cobb 
Hull  Weltner  (1887-1957).  As  my  wife's 
mother,  she  thereby  gave  me  my  life's  great- 
est asset.  One  of  the  least  judgmental  of 
women,  she  even  learned  to  love  me,  after 
awhile.  Her  five  children  were  marvelously 
taught  by  precept  and  example  to  love  God 
and  their  neighbor  as  themselves.  In  her 
last  illness  she  also  taught  them  courage 
and  a  stoic  acceptance  of  pain  she  could  not 
change. 

The  youngest  woman  in  my  life  is  Sally 
Hull  Dorsey  Danner,  our  daughter.  She  has 
inherited  all  the  good  qualities  of  her 
mother  and  both  her  grandmothers  and 
none  of  my  aberrations.  She  has  a  unique 
quality  of  enthusiasm  for  things  she  sup- 
ports and  a  compelling  ability  to  organize 
others  to  produce  exciting  events. 

These  women  shaped  my  life  in  inspira- 
tional and  highly  motivational  ways.  All  are 
unique  characters  whose  tolerance  of  me 
was  exceeded  only  by  their  affection.  It's  es- 
pecially pleasing  that  so  many  others 
agreed  with  my  assessment.  They  made  my 
success  possible,  they  also  made  it  neces- 
sary. 

The  woman  who  gave  a  marvelous  dimen- 
sion to  my  life  was  Callender  Hull  Weltner 
Dorsey  (1915-1989).  Ours  was  a  college  ro- 
mance. Marrying  her  over  fifty-one  years 
ago  was  the  best  thing  I  ever  did.  Her  deci- 
sion to  share  her  life  with  me  was  my  great- 
est gift.  The  years  flowed  by  so  swiftly  and 
excitedly— none  have  been  better  than 
those. 

She  had  a  spritely  personality,  a  lilting 
laughter,  a  remarkable  sense  of  humor,  an 
unlimited  intellectual  capacity,  infinite 
charm,  a  keen  sense  of  understanding 
people  and  great  compassion  for  the  unfor- 
tunate. She  was  different,  in  the  nicest  way. 

We  lost  her  March  15  after  a  long,  painful 
and  wasting  illness.  She  faced  it  with  great 
courage  and  a  light-heartedness  which  made 
her  friends  proud. 
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The  women  in  my  life  have  been  lovely, 
charming  and  unique.  "Age  could  not  wither 
them,  nor  custom  stale  their  infinite  varie- 
ty." They've  been  great  fun.  More  than 
that,  they  have  t>een  awesome. 


OLDER  AMERICAN  MONTH 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
trends  indicate  the  number  of  older  Americans 
will  continue  to  rise.  My  own  congressional 
district  is  comprised  of  a  large  segment  of 
older  lowans. 

The  month  of  May  has  been  designated  as 
Older  Americans  Month,  a  time  when  our 
Nation  recognizes  the  role  and  contributions 
of  its  older  citizens.  Since  1 963,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  set  aside  this  month 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  group  who  has  contributed 
greatly  to  this  Nation's  history  and  future.  I 
was  pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  celebrat- 
ing Older  Americans  Month. 

So  today.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Bernice 
Lynn,  an  older  lowan.  who  exemplifies  the 
community  spirit.  Bernice  is  a  youthful  82  who 
devotes  much  of  her  time  to  others.  Bernice 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  44  years.  In 
addition,  Bernice  volunteers  her  time  at  two 
local  nursing  homes,  providing  assistance  and 
company  for  those  in  the  need  of  a  little  extra 
companionship  and  attention.  Bernice  also 
acts  as  liaison  for  nursing  home  residents  at 
the  local  hospital.  Bernice  has  spent  count- 
less hours  contributing  to  the  political  process. 
She  Is  an  active  campaigner  and  exercises 
her  rights  to  support  the  candidate  of  her 
choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues,  the 
people  of  Sfienandoah,  lA,  and  all  of  the  fifth 
district  wish  to  join  me  In  congratulating  Ber- 
nice Lynn  for  her  unselfish  dedication  and 
giving  in  the  service  of  her  community  and 
country.  I  hope  that  both  young  and  old  alike 
will  seek  to  emulate  her  spirit  of  selflessness 
and  kindness. 


NATIONAL  BICENTENNIAL  COM- 
PETITION ON  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION AND  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week,  in  our 
Nation's  capital,  over  950  young  people  from 
44  States  have  gathered  to  participate  in  the 
National  Bicentennial  Competition  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  Bill  of  Rights.  I  am  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  a  team  from  Thomas  Dale  High 
Schcxil  in  my  congressional  district  is  repre- 
senting Virginia.  These  young  scholars  have 
worked  hard  to  reach  the  national  finals  by 
winning  the  district  and  the  State  competitions 
and  I  would  like  to  wish  them  the  best  as  they 
compete  for  the  national  title. 
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The  members  of  the  Virginia  team  are: 
Robert  Bruce  Alexander,  Aimee  Michele 
Amos,  Tabitha  Jan  Bishop,  Wayne  Y.  Chang, 
James  Chih-Jong  Chiu,  Christopher  Brian 
Cole,  Jennifer  Rose  Commander,  Davkj  Alan 
Grumpier,  Michael  David  Damour,  Stephanie 
Nicole  Day,  Jeffrey  Robert  Downes,  Noelani 
Tara  Gardner,  Bethany  Paige  Goodwin,  Eric 
Sean  Heinz,  Keith  Michael  Jones,  Patricia  Eliz- 
abeth Kellerman,  Alesa  Lynn  Knowles,  David 
Kung,  David  Arthur  Layman,  Jr.,  Kevin  Ray 
Mullins,  Laura  Leanne  Newbanks,  Steven  Lee 
Organ,  Raaj  Kumar  Popli,  David  Jackson  Shel- 
ton.  Victoria  Lynn  Sims,  Laurie  C.  Walton,  and 
Amy  Lynn  Woolard. 

Along  with  the  students,  their  teacher, 
Pamela  Tuskey,  deserves  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  team  to  date.  As  well, 
Jan  Westbrook,  the  district  coordinator,  and 
Warren  Stewart,  the  State  coordinator,  have 
worked  hard  to  help  their  team  reach  the 
finals. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competition  on 
the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  most 
extensive  educational  program  in  the  country 
developed  to  educate  young  people  about  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  With  the 
support  of  Congress,  the  active  involvement 
of  Representatives  and  Senators,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  thousands  of  civic  and  education  lead- 
ers, the  program's  achievements  over  the 
past  2  years  have  been  dramatic:  1,022,320 
students  have  studied  the  curriculum:  14,381 
teachers  are  teaching  the  course;  420  con- 
gressional districts  and  five  territories  have 
fully  functioning  programs;  393  U.S.  Repre- 
sentatives are  participating  in  their  districts, 
and  92  U.S.  Senators  are  supporting  the  pro- 
gram in  their  States. 

The  program  provides  students  with  a  spe- 
cially designed  6-week  course  of  study  de- 
signed to  provide  upp>er  elementary,  middle, 
and  high  sch(X)l  students  with  a  fundamental 
understanding  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  principles  and  values  they 
embody.  Students  complete  the  instructional 
portron  of  the  program  with  a  test  designed  to 
measure  their  "constituttonal  literacy"  and  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  achievement  signed  t)y 
their  U.S.  Representative. 

High  school  participants  then  enter  a  na- 
tionwide series  of  competitions  at  the  con- 
gressional district.  State,  and  national  levels. 
Students  testify  before  a  panel  of  experts  at  a 
simulated  congressional  hearing  designed  to 
measure  understanding  and  capacity  to  apply 
principles  being  learned  to  historical  and  con- 
temporary events.  Each  year,  the  National  Bi- 
centennial Competition  culminates  in  3  days 
of  intensive  competition  anrwng  classes  from 
alrrrost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  to  educate  our  young 
people  about  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  is  well  documented.  Studies  have 
found  that  only  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
students  surveyed  were  able  to  indentify  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Ckjnstitution.  Nearty 
half  thought  the  President  could  appoint  Mem- 
bers of  (Congress  and  one-third  thought  he 
could  adjourn  Congress  when  he  saw  fit. 
Indeed,  another  survey  corvjucted  on  behalf 
of  the  Hearst  Corp.  suggested  that  over  half 
of  Americans  thought  that  the  Marxist  credo 
"from  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each 
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according  to  his  need"  can  be  found  in  the 
Constitution.  Most  alarming  was  the  finding 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  today's  students 
display  antidemocratic  attitudes  than  did  stu- 
dents in  1952. 

The  benefits  of  this  educational  program 
are  clear  and  it  is  makirig  a  difference  among 
the  over  1  million  students  who  have  studied 
the  program.  A  recent  study  has  shown  that 
the  national  Bicentennial  Competition  Program 
has  increased  the  constitutional  literacy  of  our 
young  citizens.  Students  in  classrooms  all 
over  the  country  are  debatir>g  the  issues  that 
concerned  the  Four>ding  Fathers  and  demon- 
strating how  the  Constitution's  basic  pnnciples 
appty  to  them  today  with  an  extraordinary 
level  of  understanding. 

The  preservation  of  our  freedom  and  our 
Nation  depends  upon  our  young  people,  the 
decisionmakers  of  tomorrow.  We  have  much 
to  gain  from  educating  them  about  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Congress,  and  the  continuing  re- 
sponsitxlities  of  citizenship  I  am  proud  to 
have  students  from  my  congressional  distnct 
in  the  national  finals  and  I  comrnend  each  of 
them  and  their  teacher  for  their  hard  work 
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butions  to  society  I  have  every  expectation 
that  East  Manhattan  School,  a  beacon  in  edu- 
cation for  20  years,  will  continue  to  be  so  for 
scores  more. 


UMI 


TRIBUTE  TO  EAST  MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  HrW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  an  institution  thai  I  am  very  proud  is  lo- 
cated in  the  distnct  I  represent,  the  East  Man- 
hattan School  for  Bright  and  Gifted  Children  I 
krx)w  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  congratu- 
lating the  faculty  arxj  students  as  the  school 
observes  its  20th  anniversary  at  a  ceremony 
this  weekend. 

One  of  the  ptoneers  in  educating  the  gifted 
cNkJ,  East  Manhattan  School  combines  the 
most  salient  elements  of  the  Montesson, 
Piaget,  and  John  Dewey  methods,  as  well  as 
the  latest  studies  of  the  learnirtg  process,  in  a 
untque  and  effective  fashion.  The  scfHX}l  im- 
phasizes  small  classes  and  expenmental 
mettxxte  in  instillir^  a  real  )oy  •"  learning.  Be- 
ginnir>g  with  kirxJergarteners,  a  spirit  of  playful- 
r»ss  and  inqmsitiveness  is  kindled.  Yet  the 
envwonn^ent  is  always  challengir>g  and  stimu- 
lating, as,  for  exmaple,  computer  conversancy 
and  simple  French  vocabulary  words  are  intro- 
duced as  early  as  the  kindergarten  level,  with 
more  comprehensive  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion commencing  in  tturd  grade. 

Moreover,  ttie  school  never  toses  sight  of 
the  importance  of  inculcating  good  character 
in  its  pupils,  feeling  it  goes  hand-m-hand  with 
intellectual  excellence.  Thus  has  it  turned  out 
a  wtK>te  generation  of  outstarxjing  children, 
startir>g  with  bat>«es  and  toddlers  and  nurtunng 
them  through  the  sixth  grade 

The  vital  recognition  that  only  early  stimula- 
tion will  lead  to  the  development  of  bnlliant 
minds  is  the  fourxlation  upon  which  East  Man- 
hattan School's  education  structure  rests  Nur- 
turing children's  mental  and  creative  capac- 
ities as  well  as  developing  them  socially  ar>d 
enwtionally,  will  lead  not  only  to  happy,  ful- 
filled lives  for  them,  but  also  to  meanful  contri- 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  EXEM- 
PLARY ACTIONS  OF  GEORGE 
TADROS.  A  LETTER  CARRIER 
FROM  MICHIGAN  CITY.  IN 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  resklent  from  Indiana's 
First  Congressional  District.  George  Tadros. 
George  is  a  letter  carrier  in  Michigan  City.  IN, 
and  was  recently  given  a  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  Hero  of  the  Year  Award. 

Mr.  Tadros  received  the  award  because  of 
his  alert  observations  in  two  separate  inci- 
dents occurnng  on  the  same  day. 

While  on  his  route,  Mr.  Tadros  became  con- 
cerned when  the  previous  day's  mail  was  still 
in  an  elderly  patron's  mail  box.  After  he 
knocked  and  no  one  answered,  George  asked 
a  neightxx  to  check  on  the  woman. 

Later  on  his  route,  Mr.  Tadros  noticed  an- 
other situation  that  was  abnormal.  The  screen 
door  to  an  elderly  gentleman's  house  was 
locked  for  the  second  straight  day.  This  was 
odd  to  George  because  the  gentleman  had 
asked  that  his  mail  always  be  placed  inside 
the  screen  door  Again,  he  ensured  that  a 
neighbor  was  notified  to  check  on  the  resi- 
dent. 

Upon  seeing  an  ambulance  and  police 
heading  toward  the  first  resident's  house, 
George  followed  and  learned  that  the  woman 
had  suffered  a  stroke.  However,  the  police 
and  medical  personnel  could  not  reach  the 
woman  because  her  dog  was  blocking  their 
way.  He  quickly  responded  by  wrapping  a  rug 
around  his  arm  and  maneuvered  the  dog  into 
Ihe  woman's  t)edroom  until  a  neighbor  led  the 
dog  out  of  the  house  with  some  meat. 

Meanwhile  at  the  elderly  man's  home,  the 
neighbor  who  Mr  Tadros  had  contacted 
learned  that  the  gentleman  had  fallen  and 
was  unable  to  get  up  because  of  his  injuries. 

In  both  cases,  the  residents  would  not  have 
received  prompt  medical  attention  had  George 
not  been  conscientious  enough  to  notice 
something  was  wrong.  Truly  this  represents 
sonr>eone  wtw  takes  pride  in  his  work  and, 
more  importantly,  someone  who  cares  about 
his  fellow  citizen. 

George's  actions  are  exemplary  and  should 
be  used  as  the  standard  by  which  we  judge 
ourselves  as  decent,  caring  human  t>eings. 
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automatic  observance  of  the  first  Thursday  in 
May  as  the  National  Day  of  Prayer.  This 
event,  which  has  been  observed  for  37  con- 
secutive years,  now  has  a  specific  calendar 
date  as  a  result  of  Public  Law  100-307,  which 
was  signed  into  law  on  the  occasion  of  the 
National  Day  of  Prayer  in  1988. 

As  the  House  sponsor  of  that  legislation,  I 
would  urge  all  of  our  citizens  to  pause  today 
for  a  moment  to  acknowledge  God's  role  in 
our  lives  and  to  turn  to  Him  for  both  personal 
and  national  gukJarKe. 

The  theme  of  the  National  Day  of  Prayer  is 
"embrace  your  freedom."  It  is  appropriate 
today  to  celebrate  the  "free  exercise"  clause 
of  the  first  amendment  by  praying  for  our 
country  in  the  manner  each  of  us  chooses. 

As  John  Adams  wrote,  "It  must  be  felt  that 
there  is  no  national  security  but  in  the  Na- 
tion's humble,  acknowledged  dependence 
upon  God  and  His  overruling  providence."  Let 
us  make  today  a  day  in  which  we  truly  are 
"one  Nation,  under  God." 


OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
DAY  OF  PRAYER 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1989 
Mr   HALL  of  OhkJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
very  special  day.  Today  Is  ttie  first  official. 


SOVIET  SEMINAR  TO  FOCUS  ON 
"FREE  MOVEMENT  BY  EVERY- 
BODY" 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1989 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  May  17  to 
May  19,  the  International  Foundation  for  the 
Survival  and  Development  of  Humanity  will  be 
holding  a  symposium  In  the  Soviet  Union  enti- 
tled "Free  Movement  for  Everybody."  Led  by 
prominent  refuseniks,  Leonid  Stonov,  Emman- 
uel Lurie,  and  others,  the  purposes  of  the  sy- 
posium  include:  "The  general  examination  of 
world  and  Soviet  practice  in  the  areas  of  emi- 
gration and  immigration;  the  review  of  existing 
legislation  and  methods  for  their  improvement; 
and  the  working  out  of  recommendations  in 
order  to  bring  the  national  emigration  and  im- 
migration legislation  and  regulations  into 
agreement  with  international  agreements." 

The  seminar  will  Include  plenary  and  sec- 
tional meetings,  round-table  discussions  of 
emigration  problems,  visits  to  the  all  union 
and  Moscow  visa  [OVIR]  offices,  the  Intourist 
office,  the  head  office  of  the  Soviet  Customs 
Administration  and  a  final  press  conference  to 
report  their  findings. 

As  you  know,  in  January  of  this  year,  after 
more  than  2  years  of  negotiation,  the  35 
states  participating  in  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  agreed  to 
hold  three  meetings  on  the  Conference  on  the 
Human  Dimension,  the  first  of  which  will  begin 
in  Paris  on  May  30.  These  meetings  will  focus 
on  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
family  reunification,  and  other  human  contacts 
issues. 

In  addition,  a  key  provision  of  the  Vienna 
Concluding  Document  states  that  everyone 
shall  be  free  to  leave  any  country.  Including 
his  own,  and  return  to  his  country."  That  Is 
what  the  Moscow  "free  movement  for  ever- 
body "  seminar  is  all  about.  The  planners  be- 
lieve that  the  free  movement  of  people  is  an 
inalieruible  and  important  human  right  con- 
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nected  with  the  other  human  rights  of  freedom 
of  speech,  expression,  and  assembly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era  of  glasnost  and  per- 
estroika,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  the  debate 
about  the  free  movement  of  people  taking 
place  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  debate  leads  to  fundamental  changes  in 
Soviet  emigration  law,  including  the  deletion  of 
restrictions  relating  to  the  denial  of  emigration 
based  on  state  secrecy  as  well  as  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  so-called  "poor  relatives"  provi- 
sions. As  cochairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  I  rise 
today  to  lend  my  support  to  this  symposium 
and  to  congratulate  the  participants  in  this 
effort.  May  they  have  a  successful  confer- 
ence, and  one  which  will  aid  our  efforts  at  the 
upcoming  Paris  meeting  on  the  Conference  on 
the  Human  Dimension. 


YOUTH  DAY  IN  READING.  PA 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I      Thursday,  May  4.  1989 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  local 
businesses,  government  agencies,  schools 
and  other  organizations  sponsor  a  Youth  Day 
in  Berks  Country,  PA.  On  this  day,  high  school 
students  throughout  Berks  County  assume  the 
role  of  corporate  executives,  judges,  public  of- 
ficials, nurses,  and  other  professions  where 
they  gain  first  hand  experience  in  a  selected 
occupation. 

On  Youth  Day,  students  will  report  to  their 
sponsoring  organization  and  participate  in  a 
full  day  of  work.  When  it  is  their  turn  to  join 
the  working  world,  some  of  these  students  will 
eventually  end  up  in  their  Youth  Day  profes- 
sion while  others  will  go  into  different  fields. 
However,  all  will  gain  an  appreciation  for  and 
understanding  of  the  responsibilities  that  are 
inherent  to  any  job.  In  addition,  students  will 
learn  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
particular  career  as  well  as  the  qualifications 
needed  to  be  successful  in  that  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Youth  Day  is  always  a  positive 
and  valuable  experience  for  the  students  who 
participate  in  it.  When  I  was  in  high  school  I 
too  participated  in  Youth  Day  and  found  it  to 
be  an  exceptional  experience.  Many  say  that 
my  Youth  Day  profession  was  simply  a  step- 
ping stone  In  my  career  as  a  public  servant.  I 
was  mayor  of  Reading  for  a  day. 

This  year  marks  the  67th  Annual  Youth  Day 
in  Berks  County  and  Youth  Day  continues  to 
play  an  important  role  in  preparing  students 
for  their  future.  Mr.  Speaker,  Youth  Day  is  a 
rewarding  experience  and  I  commend  all  of 
the  Youth  Day  sponsors  and  students  for  their 
participation  in  this  program. 


AFDC  QUALITY  CONTROL 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  AFDC  Quality  Control  Act  of  1989. 
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Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
[AFDC]  programs  in  California  and  in  49  other 
States  are  facing  potentially  devastating  sanc- 
tions. Collectively,  the  sanctions  amount  to 
$1.2  billion.  In  California,  the  sanctions  back- 
log is  $247,807,000.  If  this  money  is  collected, 
our  AFDC  programs  and  the  positive  changes 
made  by  the  Family  Support  Act  to  improve 
these  programs  will  be  in  jeopardy. 

These  sanctions  are  the  product  of  the  so- 
called  quality  control  or  QC  system  which  pur- 
ports to  determine  the  rate  of  State  misspend- 
ing in  the  AFDC  Program  and  levies  penalties 
based  on  that  determination.  For  fiscal  year 
1986,  49  of  the  54  States  and  territories  ex- 
ceeded the  error  rate  performance  standard 
or  tolerance  level  established  by  the  current 
QC  system— only  3  percent.  How  can  the  cur- 
rent QC  system  be  deemed  equitable  when 
it's  standards  are  so  harsh?  How  reasonable 
is  any  test  which  consistently  results  in  a  90 
percent  failure  rate?  As  summed  up  by  Sena- 
tor Evans  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  October  1 987: 

Anytime  you  have  a  program  where  49  out 
of  the  50  States  are  under  sanction  *  •  • 
that  indicates  •  *  •  that  the  system  itself  is 
giving  us  the  wrong  answers. 

I  am  strongly  committed  to  strengthening 
the  safety  net  for  the  many  people  who  find 
that  they  must  rely  on  our  public  assistance 
programs.  We  must  constantly  strive  to 
ensure,  in  a  realistic  and  responsible  manner, 
that  our  limited  public  assistance  dollars  go  to 
those  who  meet  the  eligibility  requirements. 
Controlling  payment  error  is  critical  to  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  our  public  assistance 
programs,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
low-income  Americans  who  depend  on  them 
and  the  public  who  supports  them  through  the 
taxes  it  pays. 

Without  question.  States  must  adhere  to 
some  form  of  quality  control  standards.  To  be 
effective  such  a  system  must  be  implemented 
in  a  fair,  timely,  and  cost-efficient  manner.  Our 
present  system  simply  does  not  accomplish 
these  goals.  In  fact,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  other  recognized  experts  have  con- 
demned the  program  for  its  major  deficiencies 
and  inaccuracy. 

The  magnitude  of  these  sanctions  them- 
selves jeopardize  the  steady  reduction  of  error 
rates  that  States  have  maintained  over  the 
past  decade.  Many  States  may  be  forced  to 
absorb  sanctions  through  reducing  administra- 
tive funds,  possibly  resulting  in  even  higher 
error  rates,  or  worse,  passing  the  cutbacks  on 
to  recipients  through  reduced  t>enefits. 

Beyond  the  obvious  negative  impact  of  levy- 
ing such  large  sanctions  against  the  States, 
the  current  AFDC  quality  control  system  has 
other  inherent  flaws  which  must  be  corrected. 
The  current  system  clearly  overstates  the 
actual  overpayment  error  rate.  For  example, 
cases  that  have  errors  that  are  technical  in 
nature  and  when  corrected  do  not  involve 
misspent  funds  are  counted  in  error  even 
though  these  individuals  remain  eligible  and 
the  monthly  payment  is  accurate.  States  are 
penalized  for  client  error  over  which  they  have 
little  or  no  control.  The  current  system  also 
fails  to  take  into  account  economic  conditions, 
as  well  as  significant  geographic  and  program 
differences  among  States.  Experts  agree  that 
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demographic  factors  contribute  significantly  to 
higher  error  rates,  yet  there  has  been  no 
effort  to  consider  these  factors  when  deter- 
mining a  State's  error  rates. 

In  addition.  States  have  no  opportunity  to 
make  corrections  or  recover  overpayments  to 
avoid  sanctions  after  they  have  been  officially 
informed  of  errors  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Differences  in  policy  interpretation  account 
for  a  significant  part  of  the  calculated  error 
rates.  Congress  must  look  at  the  reality  faced 
by  case  workers  in  the  field  handling  not  only 
AFDC  eligibility  determinations,  but  also  proc- 
essing Medicaid  and  food  stamp  applications. 
Conflicting  and  constantly  changing  regula- 
tions on  workers  desperately  struggling  to 
keep  up  with  a  growing  caseload  are  often  the 
true  primary  cause  of  errors.  AFDC,  food 
stamp  and  Medicaid  programs  have  under- 
gone major  changes  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would  take 
into  account  the  impact  of  major  policy  and 
regulation  changes  on  the  administration  of 
the  AFDC  Program  and  the  potential  for  error. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
ensure  that  error  rate  sanctions  in  the  future 
are  fair  and  do  not  result  in  significant  reduc- 
tions of  Federal  matching  funds  for  recipient 
benefits  or  administrative  needs.  It  requires 
States  to  continue  to  attempt  to  correct 
errors,  but  will  not  assess  penalties  for  errors 
that  are  technical  in  nature  and  do  not  result 
in  misspent  funds.  The  bill  will  also  set  a  more 
realistic  error  rate  standard  and  adjust  this 
standard  to  account  for  population  variations 
and  program  as  well  as  caseload  designs  that 
differ  from  State  to  State.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires changes  in  Federal  procedures  for 
computing  good-faith  waivers  of  State  sanc- 
tions, and  make  these  decisions  more  timely 
and  equitable. 

The  AFDC  Quality  Control  Refomn  Act  of 
1 989  will  also  address  the  treatment  of  under- 
payments and  inappropriate  denials  under  the 
quality  control  system.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  recommended  as  an  essen- 
tial quality  control  reform  that  there  tje  some 
son  of  penalty  for  excessive  erroneous  deni- 
als and  underpayments  if  there  continues  to 
be  sanctions  for  overpayments.  This  recom- 
mendation rests  on  unchallenged  evidence 
that  sanctioning  only  overpayments  causes 
denial  errors. 

The  time  is  rite  for  Congress  to  act  on  QC 
reform  legislation.  The  reforms  are  urgently 
needed,  and  the  longer  legislation  is  delayed, 
the  more  difficult  Federal  budget  constraints 
will  make  the  task  of  enacting  the  legislation. 
Although  the  legality  of  the  cun-ent  AFDC 
sanctions  is  highly  suspect,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  assume  partial  sanction  collection 
in  their  Federal  budget  calculations.  Thus,  for 
budget  purposes,  there  is  an  illusory  price  on 
retroactive  QC  reform  that  will  only  increase 
as  time  passes  and  sanctions  continue  to 
mount. 

Moreover,  the  threat  of  massive  sanctions 
handicaps  States'  at>ilities  to  free  the  funding 
necessary  to  implement  the  reforms  of  the 
welfare  system  enacted  in  \he  Family  Support 
Act.  The  new  JOBS  Program,  the  centerpiece 
of  the  Family  Support  Act,  is  particulariy  at 
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risk  because  States  will  have  difficulty  invest- 
ing in  expanded  education,  training,  and  work 
programs  for  poor  parents  until  the  sanctions 
issue  IS  resolved.  In  the  end,  sanctions  hurt 
the  very  program  beneficiaries  that  Congress 
seeks  to  hetp. 

The  current  backksg  of  sanctkjns  covers 
fiscal  years  1981  through  1986  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  Congressional  Record  a 
chart  listing  State  AFDC-QC  liabilities  through 
fiscal  year  1986,  prepared  by  the  Family  Sup- 
port Administration.  At  the  present  time,  49 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  face  penalties  totaling  $12  billion  By 
fiscal  year  1989,  the  sanction  total  is  expected 
to  reach  $2.5  billion  Only  Nevada,  which  ac- 
counts for  a  mere  0.2  percent  of  the  national 
casefoad.  has  managed  thus  far  to  escape 
penalty  liability. 
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My  legislation  would  resolve  the  backlog 
issue  by  sanctioning  States  whose  error 
rates— after  certain  adjustments  are  made — 
are  greater  than  6  percent.  The  legislation 
would  also  authonze  the  Departmental  Ap- 
peals Board  to  examine  the  case  of  each 
State  which  does  not  qualify  for  an  exclusion 
from  sanctions  under  the  6  percent  threshold 
The  Board  will  determine  whether  sanctions 
are  warranted  for  these  States  and  the  appro- 
priate sarKtion  amount.  These  determinations 
will  be  based  on  an  Irxjuiry  of  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  a  State's  CX  record  reflects  a 
pattern  of  actual,  avoidable  misspending  of 
Federal  dollars  The  inquiry  will  follow  thie 
standard  used  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Scier>ces:  Periormers  should  be  held  account- 
able only  to  rules  that  were  known  in  advance 
and  for  procedures  over  which  they  have  con- 
trol. 
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The  purpose  of  the  quality  control  system  is 
not  to  force  States  to  cut  benefits  or  develop 
more  restrictive  eligibility  requirements.  Nei- 
ther Is  its  purpose  to  shift  costs  from  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  the  State  budgets,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  intended  to  force  States  to  cut  back 
on  administrative  resources  in  a  manner  which 
will  result  in  increased  error  rates  in  the  future. 
The  purpose  of  the  quality  control  system  is  to 
help  States  improve  the  administration  of  their 
programs  and  to  reduce  errors,  thus  providing 
the  most  benefits  to  the  greatest  number  of 
eligible  individuals. 

In  light  of  these  serious  flaws  and  the  coun- 
terproductive nature  of  impending  sanctions, 
the  States  and  Congress  must  work  together 
to  shape  a  quality  control  program  that  re- 
flects a  realistic  picture  of  our  income  security 
program.  The  quality  control  issue  presents  a 
unique  challenge  that  can  and  must  be  met. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  SIDNEY  WISE. 
CHARLES  A.  DANA  PROFESSOR 
OP  GOVERNMENT,  FRANKLIN 
AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  the  Members  of  this  House  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  Dr.  Sidney 
Wise.  Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  As  he 
retires  from  37  years  of  teaching  and  re- 
searching about  the  Congress,  the  legislative 
process,  and  the  American  political  system,  it 
is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Dr.  Wise's  interest  in  politics  was  whetted  in 
his  undergraduate  years  at  Harvard  College 
where  he  graduated  cum  laude  in  1948.  Upon 
the  completion  of  a  Ph.D.  in  public  law  in 
1952.  Professor  Wise  joined  the  faculty  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and  went  on  to 
build  one  of  the  most  distinguished  faculty 
records  in  the  history  of  that  200-year-old  col- 
lege. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Dr.  Wise 
devoted  himself  to  teaching  an  appreciation  of 
the  role  of  the  politician  in  our  society.  And  his 
purpose?  To  make  students  realize  the  nobili- 
ty of  public  service  and  the  vital  role  that  polit- 
ical action  plays  in  our  democracy.  Given  this 
philosophy.  Professor  Wise's  students  quickly 
find  themselves  immersed  in  the  transcripts  of 
hearings,  in  dialogs  with  politicians  and  other 
political  actors,  and  in  developing  a  capacity 
to  read  commentaries  about  politics  with  politi- 
cal sophistication. 

TNs  hands-on,  observation-and-involvement 
approach  has  led  hundreds  of  his  students 
into  the  halls  of  government  over  the  past  30 
years.  Professor  Wise  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
founders  in  creating  political  internships  which 
now  place  thousands  of  students  throughout 
our  local.  State,  and  National  Governments.  In 
the  earty  1960's.  Professor  Wise  worked  with 
the  Citizenship  Clearing  House  Foundation  in 
persuading  frequently  reluctant  Pennsylvania 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  take  college 
students  as  summer  interns.  Today,  there  is 
probably  no  congressionar  office  that  is  with- 
out an  intern  in  any  month  of  the  year. 

Throughout  his  career.  Professor  Wise  has 
always  informed  his  teaching  with  both  schol- 
ariy  and  political  activity.  Always  believing  that 
the  theory  in  scholariy  journals  should  be  in- 
formed by  practice,  Professor  Wise  quickly  im- 
mersed himself  in  Democractic  politics  in  Lan- 
caster, PA,  the  home  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College.  One  of  his  eariy  successes  was  the 
election  of  the  first  Democratic  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Lancaster  since  the  Great  Depression. 
Several  years  later,  he  was  successful  in  get- 
ting the  first  Democratic  legislator  elected  by  a 
hairline  majority  in  that  traditionally  Republican 
city.  And  through  this  activity  in  politics  at  the 
local  and  State  level.  Dr.  Wise  made  contacts 
in  both  parties  which  provided  speakers  and 
sources  of  internships  for  his  students. 

Professor  Wise's  scholarly  activity  has 
blended  academic  theory  with  the  practical 
problems  facing  politicans.  In  1964,  Dr.  Wise 
spent  a  sabbatical  year  working  as  a  legisla- 
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five  assistant  for  Senator  Joseph  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania.  During  that  year  and  subse- 
quently, he  collaborated  in  researching  and 
writing  "Congress:  The  Sapless  Branch," 
which  presented  Senator  Clark's  attack  on 
what  he  saw  as  the  lacidness  of  the  Senate, 
and  a  later  work,  "Congressional  Reform: 
Problems  and  Prospects."  As  a  spinoff  from 
his  work  with  Senator  Clark,  Dr.  Wise  collabo- 
rated with  a  colleague,  Dr.  Richard  Schier,  in 
publishing  two  books  that  gathered  together 
seminal  articles  on  the  Congress  and  the 
Presidency.  Professor  Wise's  interest  in  using 
public  policy  questions  to  illustrate  and  illumi- 
nate the  nature  of  politics  led  him  to  publish 
an  annual  series  of  issues  which  presented 
opposing  points  of  view  on  current  political 
issues.  Since  tfie  seventies.  Dr.  Wise  has 
broadened  his  research  interests  to  include 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature.  For  that 
body,  he  developed  a  program  of  seminars  for 
freshmen  legislators  and,  in  1984  he  pub- 
lished a  definitive  work  entitled  "The  Legisla- 
tive Process  of  Pennsylvania." 

But  the  greatest  contributor  of  Professor 
Wise  lies  in  the  thousands  of  students  he  has 
touched  through  the  decades  and  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  students  he  has  encouraged  to  enter 
the  public  service.  At  present,  there  are  over 
145  of  Dr.  Wise's  students  working  in  Wash- 
ington. And  according  to  a  New  York  Times 
article.  Professor  Wise's  network  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Perhaps  most  notable  among  this  net  is 
former  White  House  Chief  of  Staff,  Kenneth 
Dutierstein  who  said  this  of  his  former  teach- 
er: 

He  was  a  rare  teacher  who  talked  about 
the  day-in,  day-out  process  of  governing, 
putting  coalitions  together,  making  govern- 
ment work.  When  I  was  in  the  White  House, 
I  would  call  him  periodically  when  I  needed 
advice  from  someone  not  inside  the  Belt- 
way. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  face  up  to  tieing 
part  of  the  Wise  network  for  I,  myself,  was  an 
undergraduate  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. Thus,  I  can  personally  testify  that  Sid 
Wise  changed  my  life.  He  encouraged  me  to 
get  in  to  public  p>olicy,  and  he  was  responsible 
for  my  first  hands-on  political  experience.  In 
fact,  my  interest  in  the  vocation  of  politics 
stemmed  from  the  summer  when,  at  Professor 
Wise's  urging,  I  took  an  internship  in  the  office 
of  my  predecessor  in  the  eariy  1960's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Sidney  Wise  represents 
the  highest  ideal  of  the  small  college  teacher, 
the  teacher  committed  to  working  closely  and 
intimately,  carefully  and  caringly,  with  young 
people  seeking  to  understand  and  make 
sense  out  of  the  worid  around  him.  Thirty- 
seven  years  ago.  Professor  Wise  went  into 
college  teaching  because  he  t)elieved  that 
one  could  make  a  life  in  educating  the  young, 
making  them  deeper  and  more  sophisticated 
thinkers  and  citizens.  For  Sidney  Wise  college 
teaching  is  a  vocation  and  a  calling. 

In  saluting  him  today,  we  pay  tribute  to  all 
such  men  and  women  who  chose  teaching  as 
a  vocation.  For  it  is  they  who  mediate  and 
direct  the  changes  that  education  makes  in 
our  lives.  We  salute  them  all,  for  truly,  they 
are  the  carriers  of  our  civilization. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 
Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  unavoidably  absent  on  May  2  for  roll- 
call  No.  37.  the  use  of  the  frank  to  distribute 
the  Constitution.  Had  I  been  here,  I  would 
have  cast  a  "nay"  vote. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
KATHLEEN  M.  NAVEJAS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  constituent  in 
my  district,  former  mayor  of  Hawaiian  Gar- 
dens, Kathleen  M.  Navejas.  On  Sunday,  May 
9,  Mrs.  Navejas  will  be  presented  with  an 
award  from  the  city  of  Hawaiian  Gardens  for 
her  outstanding  contributions  in  her  capacity 
as  mayor,  as  well  as  a  private  citizen. 

Mrs.  Navejas  has  been  a  vigorous  volunteer 
in  the  community.  She  has  served  as  a  parent 
coordinator  and  volunteer  for  Head  Start  for  7 
years  and  received  the  Outstanding  Parent 
Award  in  1 979.  She  started  the  Hawaiian  Gar- 
dens Food  Bank  in  1 978,  which  is  still  in  oper- 
ation. In  1 986,  she  served  as  mayor  of  Hawai- 
ian Gardens,  served  as  mayor  pro  tem  in 
1987  and  served  as  mayor  again  in  1988. 

She  has  also  been  an  account  executive  for 
Harte  Hanks  for  2  years.  Prior  to  this,  she  was 
an  advertising  consultant  with  the  Long  Beach 
Press  Telegram,  and  GTE  Corp. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  extending  con- 
gratulations to  Kathleen  M.  Navejas.  She  is 
truly  a  remarkable  individual.  Kathleen  is  a 
person  who  has  devoted  her  talents  and  ener- 
gies to  enriching  the  lives  of  others.  On  behalf 
of  the  entire  community,  we  wish  Kathleen, 
her  husband  Frederick,  and  her  children, 
Adam.  Felicia,  Gina,  and  A.J.,  all  the  best  in 
the  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PUBLIC  EMPLOY- 
EES DURING  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
RECOGNITION  WEEK,  MAY  1-7. 
1989 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  and  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
Nation's  more  than  20  million  public  employ- 
ees for  their  contributions  to  "America  During 
Public  Service  Recognition  Week,"  May  1-7. 
1989. 

This  week  has  been  set  aside  to  acknowl- 
edge and  pay  tribute  to  those  men  and 
women  who  work  diligently  everyday  for  the 
betterment  of  society  and  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
mankind. It  is  also  a  time  to  recognize  and 
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pay  thtxjte  to  the  profession  of  public  service 
itself  and  the  vital  role  it  plays  in  the  everyday 
life  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  important  that  we  commemorate  this 
special  week  for  all  those  public  employees 
who  through  thetr  time  and  talents,  provide 
valuable  services  to  the  American  people  to 
help  ensure  the  quality  of  life  for  all. 

Public  Service  Recognition  Week  is  spon- 
sored by  Public  Employees  Rournltable  and 
er>dorsed  by  the  President's  Council  on  Man- 
agement Imfjrovement  Public  Employees 
Roundtable  is  a  coalition  of  27  management 
and  professional  associations  representing 
some  900,000  public  employees  and  retirees 
The  President's  Council  on  Management  Im- 
provement was  established  by  President 
Reagan  as  an  integral  part  of  tfie  Federal 
Government's  objective  to  deliver  more  effi- 
cient, timely  and  quality  services  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  honoring  these  fir>e  men  and  women  who 
make  up  the  public  work  force  at  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  level  and  to  commend  them 
for  the  excellent  work  they  do. 
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GRODECKI.  VIETNAM  VETERAN 
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THE  NATIONAL  AEROSPACE 
PLANE 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursdav.  May  4.  1989 

Mr  LEWIS  of  Ftonda  Mr  Speaker,  as  early 
as  tfie  1 940's.  the  United  States  emtiarked  on 
an  aggressive  kxig-term  research  program  in 
the  aerospace  industry.  The  positive  effects 
are  still  being  felt,  as  evklenced  by  the  record 
$18.7  tMllion  trade  surplus,  the  largest  of  any 
industry. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  as  though  the  les- 
sons we  have  learned  fiave  been  forgotten 
No  program  highlights  this  more  than  the  na- 
tkxial  aerospace  plane  or  NASP.  This  pro- 
gram, wtiich  tiokls  the  key  to  tfie  greatest  ad- 
vances in  the  aerospace  industry,  was  recent- 
ly cut  drastically  by  tfie  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Tfiis  funding,  along  with  limited  funding  from 
NASA,  is  not  sufficient  to  build  an  air  breath- 
ing experinnental  aircraft  tfiat  has  the  goal  of 
single-stage-to-orbit  by  1995. 

Technological  advancements  from  the 
NASP  are  immeasurable.  The  only  way  to 
ensure  tomorrow's  success  is  to  invest  in 
kxig-term  research.  Toward  this  end,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  fully  fund  tfie  NASP 
Program. 

This  legislation  does  not  call  for  additional 
funding.  It  calls  on  the  Defense  Department  to 
fully  fund  ttie  program  within  its  own  budget, 
in  accordaiKe  with  past  agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  kxig-term  aviatkin  research 
must  be  continued.  To  ignore  the  lessons  of 
years  past  is  to  doom  this  country's  aero- 
space Industry  to  tfie  same  fate  as  VCR's  and 
televisions. 

Instead,  let  us  invest  in  our  own  American 
prosperity  and  devetop  tfie  national  aerospace 
plane. 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr  DYSON.  Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  Raymond 
Grodecki  of  Easton.  MD.  was  recently  Invited 
to  testify  before  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
on  the  subject.  "Housing  Concerns  of  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans."  Mr.  Grodecki  brings  an  inter- 
esting and  important  perspective  to  the  pre- 
vailing issues  of  homeless  veterans  and  af- 
fordable housing. 

Raymond  Grodecki's  testimony  Is  compel- 
ling, frank,  and  based  on  a  most  reliable 
source,  his  own  experience  as  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran and  home  builder.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
to  share  his  thoughtful  observations  and  rec- 
ommendations with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Statement  by  Raymond  Grodecki.  Vietnam 

Veteran  and  Home  Builder,  on  Housing 

Concerns  or  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sut)- 
committee: 

My  name  is  Raymond  Grodecki  and  I  live 
in  Easton.  Maryland.  I  am  testifying  here 
today  at  the  invitation  of  this  Sub-commit- 
tee, and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity.  I  will  start  by  stating 
that  I  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1967  to 
1969.  and  during  that  time  had  an  extended 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Central  Highlands  of 
South  Vietnam.  In  1972  I  took  advantage  of 
one  of  the  benefiU  to  the  G.I.  Bill  of  righte. 
by  enrolling  in  an  apprenticeship  program 
sponsored  by  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  After 
undertaking  many  jobs  and  positions  during 
my  years  in  the  building  industry.  I  have 
evolved  into  a  single-family  homebuilder. 

I  am  the  Immediate  Past  President  of  The 
Chesapeake  Builder  Association,  which  is 
chartered  by  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders.  When  not  building  homes.  I 
am  participating  on  task  forces,  committees 
and  in  general  the  political  process.  This 
consumes  most  of  my  free  time.  The  drive, 
is  my  strong  concern  over  the  rapid  depre- 
ciation of  decent,  affordable  housing  which 
has  now  reached  crisis  proportion. 

I  come  here  today  not  representing  a  vet- 
erans orgtmization  nor  an  industry  associa- 
tion, but  simply  as  a  Vietnam  veteran  and  a 
home  builder  who  cares.  I  will  offer  my 
opinions  and  some  recommendations. 

Presently,  it  has  l>een  estimated  that  1-3 
million  people  in  this  country  are  homeless, 
of  which  80.000-plus  are  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans. Veterans  comprise  the  largest  percent- 
age of  any  group  of  homeless:  also,  latest  re- 
search reports  that  the  largest  growing 
group  of  homeless  are  the  single  mothers 
with  children.  Both  of  these  statistics,  quite 
frankly,  are  a  national  disgrace.  What's 
frtistrating  to  me  is  the  fact  that  I  know  we 
can  solve  these  problems.  There  are  many 
answers  and  solutions  out  there,  but  we've 
got  to  take  this  problem  seriously,  make  the 
commitment,  then  work  together.  Fortu- 
nately, this  is  starting  to  happen  at  the 
local  level.  Grass  roots  participation  is  a 
positive  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Today  we  are  in  Washington.  D.C.  asking 
your  help  on  a  federal  level.  There  are  two 
areas  pertaining  to  housing  that  I  will  solic- 
it your  support  for.  First,  I'd  like  to  com- 


ment on  House  bills  before  the  101st  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.  1415  sponsored  by  Rep.  Harley  Stag- 
gers entitled  The  Mortgage  Indemnity  Act 
has  been  introduced  to  provide  relief  to  the 
seriously  damaged  V.A.  Home  Loan  Guaran- 
ty Program.  As  a  veteran  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance that  whatever  solution  you  as  our 
representatives  decide,  it  must  be  a  long- 
term  solution  and  not  Just  a  quick  fix.  This 
program's  objectives  should  not  become 
jeopardized,  but  continue  to  provide  veter- 
ans with  the  help  and  services  as  originally 
intended. 

In  addition.  I  would  support  the  introduc- 
tion of  optional  adjustable  rate  mortgages 
to  V.A.  financing  programs.  All  major  mort- 
gage financing  programs  offer  this  alterna- 
tive. ARM'S  within  the  V.A.  could  possibly 
be  patterned  after  PHAs  with  rate  caps  and 
built-in  safeguards. 

I  recognize  that  some  veterans  organiza- 
tions do  not  support  ARMs  in  VA  funding 
programs.  The  rationale.  I  l>elieve,  is  their 
concern  over  "payment  shock."  As  a  home 
builder  I  can  tell  you  that  ARMs  are  popu- 
lar during  periods  of  unstable  and  abnor- 
mally high  interest  rates.  The  home  buyer 
wants  and  needs  flexibility  during  these  pe- 
riods. We  must  remember  the  importance  of 
making  home  ownership  more  achievable, 
not  more  difficult.  In  this  regard,  unfortu- 
nately, the  latter  has  Ijecome  the  case.  We 
must  understand  that  a  domino  effect 
occurs  when  the  rate  of  home  ownership  de- 
clines, hence  the  alarming  number  of  home- 
less. If  we  can  reverse  this  trend,  it  will 
result  in  the  increased  availability  of  rental 
housing  at  all  levels. 

Rep.  Donnelly,  I  believe,  is  or  already  has 
introduced  a  bill  to  extend  the  Mortgage 
Revenue  Bond  Program  through  1992.  As 
you  know,  this  program  targets  hard  work- 
ing, moderate  income,  first  time  home 
buyers.  These  bonds  can  result  in  a  savings 
of  up  to  20  percent  over  the  life  of  a  mort- 
gage. I  urge  you  to  support  this  extention. 

Senators  Cranston  and  D'Amato  have  co- 
sponsored  The  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act,  which  is  a  detailed  authorization  bill  to 
provide  the  framework  for  national  housing 
policy.  Some  of  the  purijoses  of  this  bill  in- 
clude: 

A.  E>eveloping  state  and  local  housing 
strategies: 

B.  Increase  the  supply  of  affordable  hous- 
ing: 

C.  Preserve  low-income  housing; 

D.  Rental  assistance: 

E.  Special  housing  need  (elderly,  handi- 
capped, homeless)  and, 

P.  Rural  housing  programs. 

The  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  rep- 
resents a  serious  approach  to  our  housing 
crisis.  And  I  strongly  ask  for  your  support  of 
the  House  version. 

H.R.  6.  H.R.  69,  H.R.  193  and  H.R.  1221  all 
deal  with  Enterprise  Zone  programs.  This  is 
an  area  which  I  find  particularly  exciting, 
as  does  Secretary  Kemp.  His  enthusiasm  on 
this  issue.  I  hope,  will  infect  many.  At  a 
time  when  housing  programs  on  a  federal 
level  have  suffered  a  75  percent  cut,  the 
need  to  attract  private  industry  to  help  revi- 
talize the  distressed  areas  of  our  urban  and 
rural  communities  has  l)ecome  essential. 
Many  of  the  problems  encountered  by  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  can  be  provided  for 
through  enterprise  zoning.  Enterprize  Zone 
programs  can  become  that  necessary  out- 
reach to  the  veteran  wanting  to  l>ecome  a 
productive  part  of  our  society.  I  feel  this 
program  lends  itself  most  handily  to  home- 
less veterans  and  those  who  have  t>ecome 
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subsidized  entities.  Self-esteem  and  direc- 
tion are  atisolutely  necessary  for  those 
hoping  to  put  their  lives  back  together.  The 
possibilities  and  potential  of  Enterprise 
Zone  programs  are  virtually  endless.  And  I 
hope  you  will  give  these  bills  your  full  sup- 
port. Let  me  complete  this  section  by  asking 
for  your  support  of  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  812— The  Home  Ownership  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1989 

H.  Con.  Res.  37— Mortgage  Interest  De- 
duction 

The  second  area  that  I  would  like  to  touch 
on  is  the  exploration  of  innovative  and  cre- 
ative concepts.  The  complexities  of  our 
housing  crisis  are  many.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  we  are  where  we  are  is  due  to  bad  deci- 
sions, poorly  planned  programs  or  by  simply 
not  reacting  to  a  situation  soon  enough.  In 
short,  many  of  our  approaches  to  problems, 
no  matter  how  well  intended,  simply  did  not 
work.  The  need  for  open  mlndedness  to  new 
idesis  has  become  apparent.  As  an  example, 
in  the  state  of  Maryland,  the  homebuilding 
industry  along  with  social  services,  and  local 
and  state  government  agencies  have  been 
working  together  to  develop  minimum 
standard  housing  specifications.  The  con- 
cept centers  around  the  idea  of  collective 
living  conditions.  It  was  felt  that  a  void  ex- 
isted between  rental  housing  and  a  card- 
board box.  Collective  living  may,  on  the  sur- 
face, be  rejected  as  unworkable  and  will 
likely  have  its  problems,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  living  in  a  cardboard  box  is  without  a 
doubt,  deplorable. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  home  owner- 
ship is  an  American  dream,  and  specitically 
in  the  case  of  the  Vietnam-era  veteran.  It's 
our  responsibility  to  make  available  to  him 
or  her  that  slice  of  pie  which  they  so  appro- 
priately deserve.  There's  one  final  message  I 
would  like  to  leave  with  you.  All  of  us  here 
today  are  just  people  trying  to  affect 
change  in  a  positive  manner.  We  have  come 
to  Washington,  D.C.  because  there  are 
things  that  need  to  be  addressed  on  a  feder- 
al level.  We  are  asking  for  your  attention 
and  support  on  these  issues. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  POTATO  RE- 
SEARCH AND  PROMOTION  ACT 
OF  1971 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  STALUNGS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Potato  Research  and  Promo- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1989.  I  am  joined  by 
11  of  my  colleagues  as  original  cosponsors  of 
these  amendments.  The  National  Potato 
Council  representing  more  than  1 2,000  potato 
producers,  and  several  State  potato  grower 
organizations  have  requested  these  changes 
to  enable  a  more  equitable  and  effective 
checkoff  program. 

In  recent  years  many  commodity  groups 
have  discovered  the  necessity  of  mobilizing 
grower  involvement  In  the  marketing  of  their 
respective  products.  As  of  last  year,  producers 
of  dairy,  beef,  cotton,  pork,  and  eggs  all  sup- 
port some  sort  of  national  checkoff  program 
to  expand  domestic  markets,  promote  exports, 
conduct  research,  and  develop  new  uses  for 
these  products.  Checkoff  legislation  has  been 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Introduced  in  this  Congress  for  limes,  soy- 
beans, and  other  commodities. 

The  Potato  checkoff  program,  originated  in 
1971,  is  one  of  the  oldest  programs  in  the 
country.  Over  the  years,  it  has  received  over- 
whelming support  from  producers. 

The  amendments  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
make  two  necessary  changes  In  the  current 
program.  First,  It  will  result  in  assessment 
being  levied  on  imported  potatoes  as  well  as 
potatoes  produced  in  the  United  States.  Im- 
porters now  benefit  from  the  generic  potato 
advertisement  and  market  research  that  do- 
mestic producers  are  paying  for.  Similar  as- 
sessments apply  to  beef  and  pork  Imports. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  eliminate  a 
refund  provision  In  current  law  which  allows 
producers  to  reclaim  assessments  paid  to  the 
National  Potato  Promotion  Board.  More  than 
95  percent  of  potato  producers  support  the 
checkoff  program,  while  approximately  5  per- 
cent annually  request  refunds  amounting  to 
more  than  1 5  percent  of  checkoff  moneys.  As 
a  whole.  It  Is  evident  that  the  refund  request- 
ers are  large  producers  who  are  benefiting 
from  the  promotional  efforts  of  the  board 
while  the  smaller  producers  pay  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  sort  of  free  ride  Is  unfair  to  those  who 
pay  for  the  promotional  activities.  The  amend- 
ments I  am  introducing  would  effect  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  refund  provisions  and  the  as- 
sessments of  imports  without  conducting  a 
producer  referendum.  After  16  years  of  volun- 
tary collections  supported  by  more  than  90 
percent  of  producers,  it  is  evident  to  me  that 
another  referendum  is  r>ot  needed  to  make 
these  changes. 

The  plan  still  has  safeguards  for  account- 
ability, however.  The  current  law  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  monitor  the  actions 
of  the  Board,  and  allows  for  producers  to  call 
for  a  referendum  at  any  time  1 0  percent  of  the 
growers  request  such. 

I  believe  it  is  to  the  best  Interest  of  all 
potato  producers  to  support  these  changes, 
and  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
much-needed  legislation. 


FESTIVAL  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  MAHHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Festival  of 
Freedom  that  Is  being  celebrated  during  the 
Passover  season  reminds  us  that  the  struggle 
for  human  rights  and  freedom  for  the  Jewish 
people  is  as  old  as  human  history.  The  Jewish 
people  symbolize  all  the  ethnic  groups  and 
races  that  have  struggled  for  centuries  to 
ensure  their  freedom  from  oppression,  hunger, 
religious  persecution,  economic  exploitation, 
slavery,  and  racial  genocide. 

In  modem  history,  no  people  have  been  as 
exposed  to  the  horrors  of  hatred  and  system- 
atic destruction  as  the  Jewish  people.  The 
Holocaust  Is  a  grim  reminder  of  those  events. 
The  exodus  that  the  Jews  took  from  Egypt 
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has  by  no  means  ended.  It  goes  on  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
other  parts  of  the  worid  where  Jewish  people 
are  oppressed  and  suffer  from  anti-Semitism.  I 
join  my  colleagues  on  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus  In  a  special  order  rec- 
ognizing the  thousands  of  Jews  around  the 
world  who  remain  oppressed  and  denied  their 
basic  freedom  and  religious  rights. 

The  history  of  the  dissident  and  refusenik 
community  is  a  long  one  in  which  Soviet  Jews 
have  been  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  perse- 
cuted for  their  beliefs.  It  Is  hopefully  changing, 
but  very  slowly.  It  must  be  one  of  the  alms  of 
our  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  to  reaffirm 
and  strengthen  our  commitment  to  human 
rights.  We  should  not  agree  to  an  international 
human  rights  conference  in  Moscow  In  1991. 
as  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Government,  until 
we  see  concrete  steps  taken  to  give  Soviet 
Jews  the  right  to  emigrate  and  other  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Agreement. 

Let  us  not  be  lured  into  believing  that  tf>e 
Soviet  Union  is  suddenly  tolerant  of  Its  Jewish 
citizens.  Far  from  It.  Recently  a  group  of 
women  refusenlks  in  the  Soviet  Union  began 
a  3-day  hunger  strike  to  protest  the  continued 
refusal  of  authorities  to  grant  them  permission 
to  emigrate.  Many  have  been  waiting  to  emi- 
grate for  more  than  a  decade.  There  are  still 
no  legal  standards  In  the  Soviet  Union  to  ad- 
dress such  problems. 

In  the  meantime,  our  foreign  policy  should 
reflect  our  deep  concern  for  the  human  rights 
of  Jews  oppressed  in  Ethiopia,  Syria,  Yemen, 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  Ethiopia,  as  many  as  15,000  Jews  suffer 
from  family  separation,  forced  population 
transfers,  restrictions  on  their  religious  rights, 
and  the  denial  of  the  right  to  emigrate. 

In  Syria,  over  1 5.000  Jews  are  refused  emi- 
gration and  treated  as  second  class  citizens. 
They  undergo  constant  surveillance,  arbitrary 
arrests,  torture,  searches  of  their  homes,  and 
killings  by  secret  police. 

Furthermore,  Syrian  authorities  help  to  keep 
the  Mideast  In  turmoil  by  supporting  tenorist 
attacks  against  Israeli  villages  along  the 
border. 

Reports  also  show  that  some  4,000  Jews 
are  victims  of  targeted  killings,  unlawful  anest. 
detention  without  trial,  mall  censorship,  and 
travel  restrictions  by  authorities  in  Yemen. 

Human  rights  also  must  extend  to  our  citi- 
zens and  immigrants  to  tfie  United  States.  In- 
cidents committed  by  hate  groups  are  on  the 
rise  In  our  own  country.  Youthful  gangs  of 
"skin  heads"  preach  neo-Nazi  rhetoric, 
hatred,  and  violence  toward  Jews  and  other 
nationalities. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith 
recently  reported  that  anti-Semitic  InckJents 
rose  to  a  5-year  high  In  1988. 

I  supported  the  passage  of  legislatkjn  to 
collect  data  on  the  incidences  of  hate  crimes 
that  manifest  prejudice.  Knowing  the  extent  of 
the  problem,  and  the  steps  taken  to  reduce  It, 
can  help  us  avert  the  kind  of  oppression  that 
brought  on  the  Holocaust. 
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NEW  AMERICAN  IS  SPOUSE  OF 
FORMER  COLLEAGUE 


HON.  ALFRED  A.(AL)McCANDLESS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1989 
Mr  McCANDLESS  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former 
colleague,  the  HorKKable  Patnck  J.  Hillings, 
who  served  in  thts  House  from  January  1951 
until  January  1959  from  a  district  in  southern 
California,  recently  informed  me  that  a  new 
American  now  resides  with  him.  She  is  his 
wife,  Celia  Hillings,  who  recently  was  sworn  in 
as  a  r>ew  American  citizen  before  Judge 
Robert  P.  Aguilar  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Hillings 
reside  in  the  37th  Congressional  District  of 
California,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
here  In  tfie  Congress. 

Mrs.  Hillings  jans  many  other  distinguished 
Anoencans  of  Hispanic  descent  who  have 
chosen  to  enrich  thts  country  with  their  culture 
and  intelligence.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Ignacio  Pesqueira.  wfw  served  as  the 
consul  general  of  Mexico  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  arnJ  San  Francisco,  ar>d  who  was 
named  an  horHjrary  Amencan  for  his  efforts  to 
establish  friendship  between  California  and 
Mexico.  Her  children,  Felicia,  Paul,  Celia,  and 
Roze  are  already  American  citizens,  active  in 
CIVIC  affairs  in  southern  California. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  welcoming 
a  new  Amencan:  Celia  Hillings. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

machinery  accidents,  and  are  still  exposed  to 
toxic  substances  in  the  workplace. 

Workplace  injuries  are  only  a  part  of  the  toll 
suffered  by  workers.  Exposure  to  workplace 
chemicals,  biological  fluids,  and  even  the 
stress  of  working  at  a  computer  terminal  lead 
to  long-term  illness,  such  as  cancer,  lung  dis- 
ease, or  nervous  system  disorders. 

On  Apnl  28,  m  places  like  Kansas  City, 
where  six  firefighters  died  in  a  chemical  explo- 
sion and  Las  Vegas,  where  hundreds  of  work- 
ers were  injured  in  a  rocket  fuel  plant  explo- 
sion, union  members,  their  families,  religious 
leaders,  and  elected  officials  remembered  the 
dead  and  urged  changes  in  the  law  to  protect 
the  living. 

After  almost  20  years  of  existence,  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administration 
has  done  much  to  protect  workers.  But  more 
needs  to  be  done.  Enforcement  must  be 
strengthened,  standards  for  infectious  dis- 
eases established,  and  the  number  of  inspec- 
tors must  be  increased. 

This  first  national  Workers  Memorial  Day 
signaled  an  intensified  effort  to  improve  the 
Nation's  job  safety  and  health  laws.  This  com- 
mitment to  protecting  the  lives  of  millions  of 
American  workers  must  be  a  top  priority  for 
business,  labor,  and  the  Federal  Government. 


WORKERS  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1989 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  April  28.  the 
first  Workers  Mennxial  Day  was  observed 
across  the  country  with  numerous  activities 
designed  to  highlight  ttte  growing  problem  of 
job-related  injuries,  illness,  and  death 

Every  year,  according  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  some 
10,000  workers  are  killed  on  the  )ob  while  mil- 
lions more  are  either  injured  or  permanently 
disabled.  Over  the  past  5  years,  my  home 
State  of  California  has  recorded  the  second 
highest  number  of  vMXk-reiated  fatalities— 739 
deaths  per  year. 

These  and  other  grim  statistics  really  fall  to 
paint  the  full  picture  of  the  tragedy  of  occupa- 
tional hazards  Deaths  caused  by  occupatior^al 
disease,  for  example,  are  not  included  in  offi- 
cial Government  statistics  and  many  work-re- 
lated injuries  are  not  even  reported.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic  omits  companies 
with  10  or  fewer  employees  and  public  sector 
employers  wtien  they  compile  figures  on  work- 
related  injuries. 

The  first  Workers  Memonal  Day,  which  Is 
sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO  helped  bring  na- 
tiorul  attention  to  the  need  for  improved  work- 
ing conditkxis.  Over  the  past  8  years,  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA)  has  been  crippled  by  funding  reduc- 
tions, a  cut  in  enforcement  staff,  and  weak- 
er>ed  regulations.  Yet,  workers  continue  to  die 
In  trench  cave-irts,  motor  vehicle  arxj  heavy 


INTRODUCTION  OF 
VISITING  NURSE 
TIONS  WEEK 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIA- 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleague,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  in  introducing  the  resolution  naming 
February  18  to  February  24,  1990,  as  "Nation- 
al Visiting  Nurse  Associations  Week." 

For  the  many  thousands  of  people  whose 
lives  are  touched  each  day  by  our  Nation's 
visiting  nurses,  the  adage  rings  true,  home  is 
where  the  heart  is.  Over  the  last  100  years, 
Visiting  Nurse  Associations  across  America 
have  committed  their  hearts  and  minds  to  pro- 
vidir>g  primary  home  care  to  people  on  low  or 
fixed  incomes  For  those  with  the  greatest 
need  in  home  care,  those  who  can  least 
afford  it,  VNA's  offer  the  precious  option  to  be 
nursed  back  to  health,  to  receive  physical  or 
occupational  therapy,  or  to  die  with  quiet  dig- 
nity in  comfort  of  their  own  hiomes. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  know  of  individuals 
in  their  districts,  or  in  their  own  families  who 
have  benefited  from  the  work  of  Visiting  Nurse 
Associations  Over  500  VNA's  in  47  States,  in 
both  urban  and  rural  communities  offer  health 
care,  personal  care,  therapy,  social  services, 
nutritional  counseling,  specialized  nursing 
services,  and  visiting  services  to  people  of  all 
ages,  races,  and  cultures,  regardless  of  ability 
to  pay.  These  beneficent  providers  serve 
nearly  1  million  patients  each  year,  including 
43  percent  of  all  Medicare  patients. 

Visitir>g  Nurse  Associations  in  the  United 
States,  since  1885,  have  successfully  com- 
bined the  spirit  of  charitable  voluntarism  with 
the  skills  of  talented  and  dedicated  health 
care  professionals.  They  ensure  quality  care 
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through  the  oversight  and  participation  of  local 
physicians  and  nurses.  Community  volunteers 
assist  VNA's  wherever  they  can  by  delivering 
meals,  running  errands,  providing  office  help, 
fundraising,  and,  in  general,  offering  their  care 
and  compassion  to  patients. 

The  volunteers  and  professionals  truly 
follow  in  the  tradition  of  Florence  Nightingale, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  concept  of  VNA's. 
They  selflessly  struggle  for  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  others  without  fanfare,  bringing 
with  them  the  best  of  modern  health  care  that 
their  limited  resources  have  to  offer. 

Vsiting  Nurse  Associations  carry  on  a  tradi- 
tion of  innovation  in  health  care.  VNA's  were 
among  the  first  organizations  to  provide  physi- 
cal therapy,  diagnostic  tests,  and  durable 
medical  equipment  to  the  disabled  in  their 
homes.  They  were  one  of  the  first  groups  to 
recognize  the  home  care  needs  of  AIDS  vic- 
tims. 

Visiting  Nurse  Associations  are  at  the  fore- 
front in  maternal  child  care,  as  well  as  home 
intravenous  therapy  and  respiratory  care.  In 
many  cities,  VNA's  have  developed  special 
shelters  where  the  homeless  can  receive  at- 
tention they  could  not  get  othenwise. 

By  naming  February  18-24  as  National  Vis- 
iting Nurse  Associations  Week,  we  can  pay 
tribute  to  the  efforts  of  these  visiting  nurses 
and  their  contributions  to  our  public  health 
and  see  that  they  get  the  thanks  they  de- 
serve. This  proclamation  recognizes  not  only 
the  medical  professionals  of  the  VNA's,  but 
also  the  volunteers  in  each  community  who 
enable  the  Visiting  Nurse  Associations  to 
carry  out  their  vital  mission. 


CONGRESSMAN  STENY  HOYERS 
REMARKS  AT  THE  RAOUL 
WALLENBERG  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
ASSEMBLY  IN  BUDAPEST,  HUN- 
GARY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  speech  my  respected 
colleague,  Steny  Hoyer,  gave  on  a  recent 
Helsinki  Commission  tnp  to  Hungary.  I  know 
my  colleagues  would  agree  that  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  such  an  effective,  respected,  and 
committed  representative  at  the  Helsinki  talks. 
In  his  capacity  as  cochairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
Mr.  HOYER  spoke  passionately  about  human 
rights  and  the  remarkable  feats  of  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg at  the  Raoul  Wallenberg  Human 
Rights  Assembly  in  Budapest,  Hungary  on 
April  16,  1989.  I  commend  to  your  attention 
Mr.  HOYER'S  remarks. 

Robert  Kennedy  once  observed  that  in 
this  often  cruel  world  of  ours,  there  are 
many  who  see  things  as  they  are,  and  ask 
why.  But  few  are  the  ones  who  see  things  as 
they  can  be.  and  ask  why  not. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  one  of  the  few— he 
is  one  of  the  quiet  heroes  of  this  at  times 
cataclysmic  century. 

We  know  the  tragic  history.  We  know  that 
many  witnessed  the  murder  of  Europe's 
Jewish  community— some  with  horror  and 
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disbelief,  others  with  cold  indifference,  and 
they  only  asked  why.  But  Raoul  Wallenberg 
was  different.  He  saw  that  Jewish  lives 
could  t>e  saved,  and  asked  why  not? 

He  knew  that  the  secret  of  life  could  be 
found  in  the  courage  to  act  on  what's  right. 
And  so  with  great  risk  to  himself,  he  gave 
the  gift  of  life  to  more  than  100,000  Jews 
whose  lives  meant  so  much  to  him.  but  so 
little  to  their  executioners.  Armed  only  with 
a  forceful  personality  and  enormous  cour- 
age. Wallenberg  plucked  people  directly 
from  the  death  lines,  telling  the  Nazis  that 
they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  neu- 
tral Swedish  Government. 

When  Soviet  forces  advanced  into  Hunga- 
ry near  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
Wallenberg  set  out  to  talk  with  the  Soviet 
commander  about  a  relief  plan  for  the 
Jewish  community.  He  never  returned. 

Despite  repeated  reports  that  Wallenberg 
has  been  seen  in  Soviet  prison  camps,  the 
Soviet  Union  to  this  day  maintains  that  he 
died  in  a  Soviet  prison  in  1947  of  a  heart 
attack  and  was  cremated. 

In  a  September  1988  speech  to  the  35  na- 
tions gathered  at  the  Vienna  review  meeting 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  where  I  served  as  vice-chair 
of  the  U.S.  delegation,  the  U.S.  Ambassador. 
Warren  Zimmerman  called  for  a  'full  and 
open  accounting  of  that  part  of  Soviet  histo- 
ry affecting  a  man  who  stood  for  so  many 
ideals  to  which  we  are  dedicated." 

Over  the  years  the  Hungarian  people  have 
sought  to  fill  in  this  "blank  spot"  in  history 
by  attempting  to  honor  Raoul  Wallenberg 
for  his  heroism.  It  has  not  l>een  an  easy 
task,  as  many  of  you  gathered  here  today 
can  attest.  A  monument  erected  to  him  soon 
after  World  War  II  was  almost  immediately 
removed  by  the  Soviets.  Twice  more,  efforts 
to  honor  Wallenberg  were  stymied  by  the 
Soviet*. 

But  2  years  ago.  An  impressive  monument 
was  unveiled  here  in  Budapest.  Our  meeting 
here  this  weekend,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Raoul  Wallenberg  Human  Rights  As- 
sembly, is  a  testament  to  the  desire  to  find 
out  the  true  history  of  this  case.  Even  the 
Soviet*  have  evidenced  their  interest  in 
coming  to  terms  with  their  past  by  agreeing 
to  divulge  any  information  they  find  about 
the  Wallenljerg  case. 

Whatever  the  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg 
he  does  live  on— in  our  hearts  and  our 
minds— as  does  his  courage  and  commitment 
to  those  ideals  of  human  life  and  dignity  he 
espoused  and  for  which  he  risked  his  life. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  lives  on  in  the  scholars 
gathered  here  today,  individual  leaders  who. 
like  Wallenberg,  dare  to  ask  why  not?  It  is 
your  task,  as  the  first  recipients  of  these 
awards,  to  show  the  same  courage  and  com- 
mitment that  Wallenberg  did.  For  all 
throughout  eastern  Europe  today.  Wallen- 
berg's spirit  live  on. 

In  Czechoslovakia  Raoul  Wallenberg's 
spirit  lives  on  in  Vaclav  Havel,  a  world-re- 
nowned playwright.  In  spite  of  relentless 
harassment  by  Czech  authorities,  including 
imprisonment,  repeated  detentions,  house 
searches,  and  confiscation  of  property, 
Havel  has  remained  a  leader  in  the  struggle 
for  human  rights. 

In  Romania,  Doina  Cornea,  one  of  a 
number  of  brave  young  activists,  publicly 
and  at  great  risk  of  persecution,  speaks  out 
against  the  systematic  destruction  of  homes 
and  villages  by  the  Ceausescu  regime. 

Raoul  Wallenberg's  spirit  lives  on  in  the 
courageous  opposition  leaders  in  Poland, 
like  Lech  Walesa,  whose  recently  concluded 
talks  with  Government  officials  have  result- 
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ed  in  expanded  liberties.  At  a  time  when 
many  people  are  emphasizing  the  volatile 
potential  of  eastern  Europe,  the  Poles  have 
shown  that  peaceful  negotiations  between 
the  Government  and  the  opposition  are  pos- 
sible. Many  of  the  objectives  sought  by  Soli- 
darity seemed  unreachable  even  just  a  few 
months  ago.  Among  the  most  important 
achievements  of  the  roundtable  talks  has 
been  the  relegalization  of  Solidarity;  and 
the  creation  of  a  second  chamber  in  the 
Parliament  to  be  known  as  the  Senate:  and 
the  opening  up  of  substantial  and  signifi- 
cant number  of  seats  in  the  Parliament  to 
genuinely  democratic  elections. 

Raoul  Wallenbergs  spirit  lives  on  in  the 
Hungarian  people  today.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 20.000  Romanian  citizens  who  have 
fled  to  Hungary  seeking  refuge  since  Janu- 
ary of  last  year.  The  Hungarian  state.  Red 
Cross,  churches  and  various  voluntary  com- 
mittees have  put  together  an  impressive 
system  of  aid  to  the  refugees.  They  are  of- 
fered teporary  housing— in  a  country  al- 
ready suffering  from  a  severe  housing  short- 
age—and jobs,  and  receive  financial  aid  for 
the  first  few  months  after  arrival  in  Hunga- 
ry. 

And  finally,  his  spirit  lives  on  in  the  the 
countless  Soviet  Jewish  families  seeking  the 
right  to  go  to  their  homeland  of  Israel  or  to 
practice  their  religion  openly.  While  the 
numbers  of  Soviet  Jews,  Pentecostals  and 
Armenians  emigrating  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Increased  dramatically  during 
the  past  year,  hundreds  of  long-term  refuse- 
niks  remain.  Inna  and  Igor  Uspensky. 
Judith  and  Emmanual  Lurie.  and  Anatoly 
Genis  are  only  a  few  of  the  names  of  so 
many  who  seek  no  more  than  the  right  to 
leave  their  country. 

Next  week,  on  Wednesday  night.  Jews  the 
world  over  will  begin  to  celebrate  Passover, 
in  commemoration  of  their  liberation  from 
bondage— it  is  a  time  to  reflect  on  the  past 
and  welcome  the  new— a  time  to  explore  and 
remember  the  painful  and  celebrate  the 
promising.  It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we 
pay  tribute  to  Raoul  Wallenberg  during  this 
holiday.  Pew  men  or  women  better  repre- 
sent the  tragedy,  the  promise,  the  fullness 
of  life. 

As  a  man  of  principle,  as  one  who  kept  his 
covenant  with  the  family  of  man,  may 
Raoul  Wallenberg  be  written  into  the  book 
of  life.  May  his  sacrifice  restore  our  faith  in 
what  an  individual  can  do  for  the  integrity 
of  the  world.  And  may  his  example  give  us, 
and  particularly  you  young  scholars,  the  in- 
spiration and  courage  to  continue  this  strug- 
gle—to pull  life  and  liberty  out  of  the  angry 
jaws  of  oppression. 

Thank  you. 


NEWSWEEK'S  VIEW  OP 
CONGRESS 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIPORM lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  during  the  last  several  weeks,  Con- 
gress has  been  under  attack  for  the  way  it 
conducts  Its  business.  Mr.  Jim  Glassman. 
editor  of  Roll  Call,  has  provided  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent view  of  this  institution.  For  those  who 
have  missed  his  article,  it  follows: 
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Newsweek's  View  of  Congress:  Tell  It  to 
Geraldo 

(By  James  K.  Glassman) 
I'm  sure  it's  happened  to  you.  A  smart  re- 
porter for  a  big-time  national  publication 
calls  you  up  for  an  interview. 

He  flatters  you  that  he  wants  your  opin- 
ion on  an  important  issue  of  the  day.  He 
takes  you  to  a  good  French  restaurant.  He 
listens. 

Then  he  ignores  you  and  writes  what  he 
pleases. 

I  had  this  experience  recently  with  a  re- 
porter from  Newsweek.  He  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  culture  of  Congress,  which  is  one 
of  my  favorite  subjects. 

I  explained  my  theory  to  him:  that  Con- 
gress is  different  from  the  rest  of  Washing- 
ton because  it's  more  connected  to  the  world 
beyond  the  Beltway.  Few  Members  are  part 
of  the  Washington  establishment,  that  con- 
gerie  of  journalists,  lobbyists,  think-tankers. 
lawyers,  and  executive  branch  types  who 
settle  on  the  conventional  wisdom  by  calling 
each  other  every  afternoon. 

Memtjers  of  Congress  are  essentially  Ro- 
tarians;  their  synapses  are  wired  to  their 
districts  (to  which  they  return  practically 
every  week)  rather  than  to  the  latest  chit- 
chat at  the  Palm. 

The  Newsweek  reporter  began  shifting 
around  in  his  seat  at  La  CoUine.  He  didn't 
like  what  he  was  hearing,  and  he  told  me  so. 
Alas,  my  theory  may  he  interesting,  he  said 
in  effect,  but  it  didn't  fit  with  his  maga- 
zines  own— which  is  that  Congress  is  insu- 
lar, a  world  apart. 

This  episode  occurred  many  weeks  ago. 
The  product  of  the  reporter's  endeavors 
(and  those  of  others  in  the  group-grope 
called  newsweekly  journalism)  appeared  as 
the  cover  story  of  the  April  24  issue  of 
Newsweek:  "How  Congress  Really  Works." 

It  is  a  sorry  piece  of  nonsense.  Newsweek's 
theory  is  that  Congress  lives  in  "Congress- 
World— a  fortress  of  unreality,  its  draw- 
bridges only  barely  cormected  to  life  t)eyond 
the  moat." 

In  other  words,  unlike  journalists.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  removed  from  the  real 
America. 

The  piece  complains  about  everything: 
that  Congress  passes  "meaningless  resolu- 
tions to  make  constituents  feel  good."  that 
it  has  elevator  operators,  that  it  does  a 
lousy  job  at  oversight,  that  it's  corrupt,  that 
"there's  plenty  of  recess."  blah,  blah,  blah. 
The  piece  even  troU  out  the  hoary  Mark 
Twain  quote  about  Congress  l>eing  the  only 
"native  criminal  class." 

But  that,  at  least,  is  a  real  quotation.  Most 
of  the  rest  of  the  piece  is  riddled  with  para- 
phrases, blind  qotes,  or  flat-out  opinionating 
on  the  part  of  the  authors: 

"When  the  votes  do  come,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly be  suited  more  to  posturing  than 
real  lawmaking." 

"The  filthiest  scandal  in  Washington— far 
filthier  than  whether  Jim  Wright  violated 
disclosure  rules— is  the  perfectly  legal 
system  of  amassing  huge  campaign  war 
chests .  .  ." 

"Congressmen  hear  a  lot .  .  .  But  can  they 
see?  Like  the  sightless  fish  found  in  caves, 
they  move  to  the  vibrations  of  their  envi- 
ronment, with  little  ability  to  break  from 
the  school,  much  less  peer  ahead. " 

Typically,  on  most  of  iU  judgmente,  News- 
week is  far  behind  reality.  For  example,  the 
article  (like  300  others  you've  read)  calls 
Congress  "the  last  plantation"  and  decries 
the  way  It  treats  Its  workers.  But  It  missed 
the  news,  which  Is  that  last  year,  for  the 
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first  time  in  history.  Congress  began  to  rec- 
tify that  situation. 

The  piece  talks  about  the  vast  increase  in 
the  number  of  Hill  staffers  since  1957.  but  it 
ignores  the  real  story,  which  is  that  the 
number  has  leveled  off  in  recent  years. 

Is  corruption  in  Congress  new?  Hardly. 
Whafs  new— and  amazing— is  that  the 
ethics  committee,  against  all  odds,  has  cited 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  five  charges. 
Again.  Newsweek  misses  the  point. 

Despite  what  Newsweek  says,  the  filthiest 
scandal  in  Washington  isn't  the  campaign 
finance  system  (certainly,  it's  imperfect— no 
news  there  either— but  it  tries  to  reconcile 
the  unreconcilable:  the  right  of  Americans 
to  support  candidates  with  the  problem  of 
big  bucks  controlling  the  system). 

No.  the  filthiest  scandal  is  that  Newsweek, 
a  magazine  that  in  the  '60s  was  filled  with 
passion  and  intelligence,  feels  that  the  only 
way  it  can  do  a  political  cover  story  and  at- 
tract readers  is  to  dress  it  up  like  a  segment 
of  the  Geraldo  Show. 


A  BILL  TO  AWARD  A  CONGRES- 
SIONAL GOLD  MEDAL  TO 
GEORGE  MANTELLO 


UMI 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing H.R.  2253.  a  btll  to  award  a  Con- 
gressional Gold  Medal  to  George  Mantello. 
¥»ho  IS  truly  one  of  tt>e  great  unsung  heroes  of 
the  World  War  II  era  Mr  George  Mantello, 
rww  87  years  old,  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing examples  we  have  of  a  single  individ- 
ual standir>g  up  arKJ  mobilizing  the  world 
against  the  atrocities  of  Nazi  Germany  and  its 
death  camps. 

George  Mantello.  who  served  as  the  First 
Secretary  of  the  El  Salvadoran  Consulate  in 
Switzerland  from  1942  to  1945.  saved  nearly 
30.000  Jews  from  almost  certain  death  in  tfie 
Holocaust,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  by  tf>e  means  of  two  extraordi- 
nary feats  of  rescue. 

At  a  time  when  tf>e  Nazis  and  thetr  Hur>gan- 
an  collaborators  were  deporting  up  to  10,000 
Jews  a  day  to  Auschwitz,  threatening  to  com- 
pletefy  exterminate  the  Hunganan  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  Budapest,  Mantello  took  action 
which  led  directly  to  a  halt  in  these  deporta- 
tk}'^.  Almost  single-handedly,  he  initiated  a 
prt's  campaign  in  Switzerland  that  fir^lly 
awakened  the  Western  world  to  the  horrors  of 
ttie  Nazi  corKentratkjn  camps.  arKJ  forced  an 
end  to  the  deportations  m  Hungary 

At  the  heart  of  this  remarkable  event  hes 
tManteilo's  disctosure  to  the  press  of  the 
"Auschwitz  Protocol."  These  protocols  were 
contained  in  a  30-page  document  that  de- 
scribed ttie  ongo«r)g  atrocities  in  the  concen- 
tration camps,  and  was  based  on  tfie  testinK)- 
ny  of  two  yoong  escapees  from  Auschwitz, 
Josef  Lanik  and  Rudolph  Vrba. 

With  the  help  of  four  leading  Protestant 
theolognns  wtio  supported  Mantello' s  cam- 
paign, the  "Auschwitz  Protocol"  was  reported 
in  over  400  vtides  published  in  120  Svmss 
newspapers,  which  condemned  tf>e  mass  mur- 
ders at  Auschwitz  The  response  to  the  report 
was  quick  and  stunning.  It  finally  evoked  an 
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international  outcry  from  such  leaders  as 
President  Roosevelt,  the  Pope,  Britain's  An- 
thony Eden,  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  interna- 
tional Red  Cross,  and  the  Swiss  Government. 
They  demanded  that  Admiral  Horthy,  the 
Regent  of  Hungary,  put  an  end  to  the  deporta- 
tions of  the  remaining  Jews  in  Budapest.  De- 
spite Vie  ever  increasing  pressure  from  Eich- 
mann  to  complete  the  "Final  Solution,"  on 
July  18,  1944,  Horthy  halted  the  deportations, 
and  the  nearly  200,000  Jews  still  living  in  Bu- 
dapest were  saved  from  the  gas  chambers. 

George  Mantello's  second  rescue  effort, 
though  not  as  dramatic,  was  responsible  for 
saving  an  equally  impressive  number  of 
people  dunng  the  war.  He  produced  and  dis- 
tributed 15,000  Salvadoran  citizenship  papers 
to  Jews  and  non-Jews  throughout  Nazi  occu- 
pied Europe.  These  served  as  "protective 
papers"  for  their  holders,  and  over  95  percent 
of  these  families  survived  the  Holocaust. 
While  many  Latin  American  consuls  made  for- 
tunes selling  their  country's  passports,  Man- 
tello provided  these  papers  gratis,  out  of 
purely  humanitanan  motives.  All  this  was  fully 
supported  by  the  Government  of  El  Salvador. 

In  addition  to  his  rescue  work,  Mantello  was 
extremely  helpful  to  both  the  Amencan  and 
British  intelligence  services,  while  never  taking 
a  penny  for  his  services.  Using  his  diplomatic 
pouch,  Mantello  slipped  millions  of  dollars  of 
Swiss  technical  instruments  that  were  neces- 
sary for  the  war  effort  out  of  Axis-surrounded 
Switzerland  and  into  Allied  hands. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  unspeakable  admira- 
tion that  I  bnng  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  remarkable,  and  until  now  relatively  unre- 
cognzied,  achievements  of  Mr.  George  Man- 
tello Surely  this  great  humanitanan  hero  de- 
serves our  deepest  gratitude  and  the  highest 
honor  this  body  can  bestow  upon  an  individ- 
ual, the  Congressional  Gold  Medal.  I  ask  each 
one  of  my  colleagues  to  |Oin  with  me  in  spon- 
sorir>g  this  important  bill. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  H.R.  2253  be  printed 
betow. 

H.R.  2253 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  riNDIN<;S. 

The  Congress  finds  as  follows: 

(1)  George  Mantello.  who  served  as  the 
First  Secretary  of  the  El  Salvadoran  Con- 
sulate In  Geneva.  Switzerland,  during  World 
War  II.  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  and 
other  Europeans  from  extermination  by  the 
Nazis. 

(2)  In  June  1944.  during  the  height  of  the 
destructidn  of  Hungarian  Jewry.  George 
Mantello  initiated  a  press  campaign  in  Swit- 
zerland that  showed  the  world  the  horrors 
of  Nazi  concentration  camps  and  forced  an 
end  to  the  deportation  of  Jews  of  Hungary, 
saving  the  nearly  200.000  Jews  remaining  in 
Budapest  from  almost  certain  death. 

(3)  George  Mantello  produced  and  distrib- 
uted approximately  15.000  El  Salvadoran 
citizenship  papers  to  Jews  and  other  Euro- 
peans in  danger  of  being  exterminated  in 
Nazi-occupied  Europe,  allowing  more  than 
95  percent  of  the  families  which  held  such 
papers  to  survive  the  Holocaust. 

(4)  George  Mantello.  because  of  his  virtu- 
ally singlehanded  efforts  to  save  Jews  and 
other  Europeans  from  death  in  Nazi  concen- 
tration camps.  Is  one  of  the  great  living  hu- 
manitarian heroes  of  the  World  War  II  era. 
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(5)  Because  of  the  courageous  actions  of 
George  Mantello.  he  is  deserving  of  recogni- 
tion and  honor  from  the  Congress. 

SKC.  2.  CONCRRSSIONAI,  (iOI.D  MeilAL. 

(a)  Presentation  Authorized.— The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  present,  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress,  to  George  Mantello  a  gold 
melal  of  appropriate  design,  in  recognition 
of  his  courageous  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  Jews  and  other  Europeans 
from  extermination  during  the  Holocaust. 

(b)  Design  and  Striking.— For  purposes  of 
the  presentation  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
strike  a  gold  medal  with  suitable  emblems, 
devices,  and  inscriptions  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriation.— Ef- 
fective October  1.  1989.  there  are  authorized 
to  l)e  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $20,000  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

SEC.  3.  DDPUCATE  MEDAI.S. 

(a)  Striking  and  Sale.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  strike  and  sell  duplicates 
in  bronze  of  the  gold  medal  struck  pursuant 
to  section  2  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  thereof,  including 
labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenses,  and  the  cost  of  the  gold 
medal. 

(b)  Reimbursement  of  Appropriation.— 
The  appropriation  used  to  carry  out  section 
2  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
sales  under  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  I.  national  MEnAI.S. 

The  medals  struck  pursuant  to  this  Act 
are  national  medals  for  purposes  of  chapter 
51  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
LOU  JANICICH 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 
Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  individual  who 
has  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life  to  tfie 
betterment  of  the  Los  Angeles  Hart)or  com- 
munity. Lou  Janicich  will  be  honored  on  May 
6,  1989,  by  the  Harbor  District  of  Los  Angeles 
Area  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as  "Dis- 
tinguished Citizen  of  the  Year  "  Lou  is  being 
honored  for  his  outstanding  community  and 
church  support,  as  well  as  his  successful 
career  endeavors.  This  occasion  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  his  many  years  of  hard  work  and  un- 
ending commitment. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  California, 
with  a  masters  degree  from  Pepperdine,  Lou 
Janicich  amved  in  San  Pedro  in  1 942.  Once  in 
San  Pedro,  he  tiegan  to  compile  an  impres- 
sive list  of  community  service  activities.  He 
has  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Avalon  Carver  Community  Center,  and  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  San  Pedro  and  Pe- 
ninsula YMCA.  He  is  a  lifetime  member  of  the 
U.S.C  Alumni  Association,  member  of  the  St. 
Stevens  Serljian  Orthodox  Cathedral,  member 
of  ttie  Urban  League,  member  of  the  Orange 
County    and    San    Gabriel    Chinese    Cultural 
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Committee,  member  of  the  Mexican  American 
Alumni  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Per- 
forming Arts  Council.  Currently.  Lou  Janicich  is 
overseeing  the  Los  Angeles  Housing  Author- 
ity. With  Lou's  heavy  involvement  in  social, 
civic,  and  church-related  organizations,  it 
would  seem  that  he  would  have  little  time  left 
for  a  career.  However,  this  is  clearly  not  the 
case.  He  worthed  as  director  of  Industrial  rela- 
tions for  the  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles  from  1 966  until  1 970.  and  is  currently 
working  for  Westinghouse  Beverage  Group  of 
Los  Angeles— 7-Up/RC  Bottling— as  senior 
vice  president  of  human  resources. 

Lou  Janicich  joins  a  list  of  distinguished  and 
deserving  local  honorees  who  have  previously 
been  named  "Distinguished  Citizen  of  the 
Year."  My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  extending  our 
congratulations  to  this  caring  and  giving  man. 
He  is  truly  a  remarkable  individual  who  has 
devoted  his  talents  and  energies  to  enriching 
the  lives  of  so  many  other  people.  We  wish 
Lou  Janicich  all  the  best  in  the  years  to  come. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN 

PANAMA 


THE  OCCASION  OP  CINCO  DE 
MAYO 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I       Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  all  over 
the  workj  people  will  celebrate  Cinco  de 
Mayo,  honoring  the  victory  led  by  Ignacio  Zar- 
agoza  over  the  French  in  Mexico  on  May  5. 
1862.  This  victory  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  foreign  domination  and  Mexico's  even- 
tual independence.  My  district,  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  will  be  celebrating  its  Hispanic  her- 
itage today  In  honor  of  CirKO  de  Mayo. 

The  Hispanic  community  has  enriched  the 
culture  and  pride  which  San  Franciscans 
share.  There  will  be  many  festivities  through- 
out the  city  to  celebrate  Cinco  de  Mayo,  in- 
cluding a  3.8-mile  run  through  the  historic  mis- 
sion district,  a  parade  and  a  concert  on  Satur- 
day. 

The  grand  marshals  of  the  parade  will  be 
music  celebrities  Pete  Escovedo  and  his 
daughter  Sheila  E.  These  native  San  Francis- 
cans are  proud  of  their  Hispanic  heritage  and 
share  it  with  the  worid  through  the  universal 
language  of  music.  Everyone  benefits  from 
the  joy  which  their  music  gives,  linking  one 
generation  to  the  next  and  uniting  all  cuKures. 
San  Francisco  is  fortunate  to  have  cultural  di- 
versity and  is  enriched  by  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity's contributions  to  the  family  and  work- 
place. 

The  Hispanic  community  takes  pride  in  its 
cultural  richness  and  today  we  all  celebrate 
with  them.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
celebrating  Cinco  de  Mayo  and  the  Hispanic 
community's  contributions  to  our  society. 
Thank  you. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
fellow  Congressmen  to  join  me  in  recognition 
of  Dr.  Frances  Merkley  for  her  20  years  of  de- 
voted service  to  the  Assistance  League  of 
Ventura  County,  CA. 

Dr.  Merkley  received  her  education  at  Le- 
Moyne  College  in  Syracuse.  NY,  where  she 
earned  a  B.S.  degree  in  the  social  sciences. 
While  attending  LeMoyne,  she  was  appointed 
to  the  PiGamma  Mu  National  Honor  Society. 
After  graduation.  Dr.  Merkley  went  on  to  study 
at  the  University  of  Buffalo  where  she  re- 
ceived her  masters  degree  in  teaching  the 
deaf.  Later,  in  1977,  she  pursued  her  doctor- 
ate in  education  at  the  Fielding  Institute  in 
Santa  Barbara,  CA. 

Dr.  Merkley  has  dedicated  her  life  to  the 
education  of  the  hearing  impaired.  She  has 
served  with  the  Ventura  Unified  School  District 
and  other  educational  institutions  as  a  speech 
and  hearing  consultant,  speech  and  hearing 
therapist,  speech  and  language  consultant,  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  educational  consultant,  program  con- 
sultant, speech  and  language  therapist  and 
infant  consultant,  working  in  the  home  with  in- 
fants and  parents. 

In  the  course  of  her  work.  Dr.  Merkley  has 
conducted  numerous  workshops  and  seminars 
for  the  special  education  staff  of  both  public 
and  private  schools,  developed  her  own 
teaching  method,  the  Merkley  Development 
Approach  to  Language,  and  published  several 
books. 

In  1969,  Dr.  Merkley  became  director  of  the 
Assistance  League  School  in  Oxnard,  CA.  be- 
ginning the  20  years  of  service  for  which  she 
is  recognized  today.  In  1983,  she  underscored 
her  dedication  to  teaching  in  becoming  owner 
and  educational  therapist  at  the  Ojai  Center 
for  Learning,  a  position  she  holds  to  this  day. 
In  addition  to  her  numerous  professional  as- 
signments. Dr.  Merkley  has  also  worked  as  a 
volunteer  board  member  on  the  Ojai  Valley 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  community  advi- 
sory committee  to  the  Ventura  County  special 
education  local  planning  area  and  the  Area 
Board  IX  Developmental  Disabilities  Board 
and  as  a  committee  member  with  the  Ventura 
County  interagency  infant  review  team. 

Dr.  Merkley's  extensive  list  of  honors  in- 
cludes recognition  in  Who's  Who  Teachers  of 
Exceptional  Children  (1973),  Press  Courier's 
Woman  of  the  Week  (1979),  LeMoyne  Nation- 
al Outstanding  Alumni  Award  for  Mainstream- 
ing  (1983),  Vista  Profile  "Star  Free  Press" 
(1983),  and  appointment  to  the  State  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Council  by  Goverrror 
Deukemejian  (1988). 

It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Merkley's  dedication  to 
the  education  and  council  of  the  hearing  im- 
paired is  both  lifelong  and  ongoing.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  Dr.  Merk- 
ley's 20  years  of  devoted  service  to  the  as- 
sistance league  of  Ventura  County.  CA  and  in 
wishing  her  continuing  success  in  the  future. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  people 
of  Panama  prepare  to  cast  their  ballots  on 
Sunday.  May  7,  to  elect  a  President,  the  spot- 
light of  world  attention  is  on  an  electoral  proc- 
ess which,  by  all  accounts,  is  already  fraught 
with  irregularities  and  fraud.  Independent  polls 
indicate  that  the  opposition  Presidential  candi- 
date, Guillermo  Endara,  would  win  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  votes,  if  the  election 
were  free  and  fair.  To  prevent  this  outcome, 
the  Government  of  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Nor- 
iega has  engaged  In  widespread  manipulation 
of  voter  lists,  the  issuance  of  multiple  voting 
cards  to  Government  supporters,  the  intimida- 
tion of  public  employees,  and  the  coercion  of 
opposition  supporters  to  keep  ttiem  from 
voting. 

In  addition,  the  Government  has  resorted  to 
the  intimidation  of  foreign  journalists  and  inter- 
national observers  so  that  these  and  other 
blatant  efforts  to  rig  the  election  are  not  wit- 
nessed. Reservation  for  hotel  rooms  and  car 
rentals  are  subject  to  prior  Government  ap- 
proval, visa  restrictions  were  imposed  on 
Americans,  and.  in  a  move  to  discourage  for- 
eign coverage.  Newsweek  correspondent 
Charies  l^ne  was  detained  and  intenogated 
last  week. 

Eariier  this  week.  President  Bush  spoke  out 
against  these  abuses  and  indicated  that,  if  the 
Panamanian  Government  resorts  to  massive 
election  fraud  and  imposes  Noriega's  hand- 
picked  candidate,  Carios  Duque  Jaen,  as  now 
seems  inevitable,  the  United  States  would  not 
recognize  the  results  of  the  election.  The 
President  said,  "The  United  States  will  not 
recognize  the  results  of  a  fraudulent  election 
engineered  simply  to  keep  Noriega  in  power." 
While  this  was  President  Bush's  strongest 
public  statement  on  Panama  to  date,  and.  in 
that  sense,  was  welcome,  it  contained  no  new 
pronouncements  or  directions  for  United 
States  policy  after  May  7,  1989.  And,  to  the 
extent  that  it  focuses  on  Noriega  as  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  the  total  dominance  of  the 
Panamanian  military  over  civilian  authorities. 
United  States  policy  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  faulty. 

I  can  understand  the  frustration  felt  by  the 
administration  in  its  so  far  futile  attempts  to 
topple  Noriega.  But  the  drive  to  force  General 
Noriega  from  power,  which  began  when  he 
was  indicted  on  drug  smuggling  charges  in 
February  1988.  has  failed  because  it  has  en- 
abled Noriega  to  wrap  himself  in  the  Panama- 
nian flag  and  portray  himself  as  a  victim  of 
American  aggression  and  because,  quite 
frankly.  United  States  credibility  is  lacking. 

For  tar  too  many  years,  we  convenientty 
overiooked  the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
Noriega's  and  the  Panamanian  Defense 
Forces'  involvement  in  drugs  and  human 
rights  abuses.  Noriega  was  helpful  to  us  in  our 
pursuit  of  other  foreign  policy  goals  and  so  we 
ignored  the  violations  of  human  rights,  the 
drug  smuggling,  the  money  laundering,  and 
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the  military's  control  of  civilian  institutions  in 
Panaoia  We  let  the  pfomotion  of  democracy 
and  respect  for  interrtationally  recognized 
human  nghts.  wtxch  we  so  t)oldly  proclaim 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere,  play 
second  fiddle  to  more  important  concerns 

Following  the  1987  defection  of  Nonega's 
second  in  command,  Col.  Diaz  Herrera,  and 
his  subsequent  exposure  of  Nonega's  mis- 
deeds which  precipttated  ttie  1988  indictment, 
the  departure  of  General  Noriega  t>ecame  the 
focus  of  United  States  policy  toward  Panama 
as  well  as  the  central  point  in  ttie  broad  cam- 
paign of  protest  within  the  country  Yet  we 
Should  rtot  delude  ourselves  into  t)elieving  that 
Noriega's  departure  would  by  itself  resolve  the 
country's  endemic  political  problems  or  end  its 
human  rights  abuses. 

Tt)e  restoration  of  genuine  democracy  and 
the  protection  of  tiuman  rights  in  Panama  will 
require  a  government  committed  to:  Legisla- 
ttve,  ludicial.  and  administrative  reform;  to  ttie 
subordination  of  the  military  to  dennocratically 
elected  civilian  auttxxity:  to  taking  effective 
measures  to  eliminate  graft  ar>d  corruption; 
and  to  end  human  rights  abuses 

United  States  policy  should  t>e  t>ased  on 
these  goals  and  should  op>enly  support  indige- 
nous efforts  to  promote  democratic  develop- 
ment in  Panama.  Tt>e  President  s  reported  au- 
ttxxization  of  $10  million  in  coven  assistance 
to  ttie  political  opposition  in  Panama— which, 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  did  not  reach  ttiose 
activefy  involved  in  ttie  struggle  for  democracy 
although  ttiey  took  ttie  tieat  for  it— is  exactly 
the  wrong  approach  and  is  indicative  of  the 
shortsightedness  of  the  administration's 
policy  We  shoukj  not  be  ashamed  of  support- 
ing ttiose  working  to  txjikl  democratic  institu- 
tions, estatHish  political  pluralism,  ensure  free 
and  fair  electoral  processes,  and  promote  re- 
spect for  human  nghts  in  Panama,  or  any- 
wtiere.  for  ttiat  matter  Regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  Sunday's  vote.  I  hope  this  lesson  will 
not  be  lost  on  US  policymakers 

Mr  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  draw  our  colleagues' 
attention  to  an  excellent  article  on  this  subiect 
wtuch  appeared  in  the  Apnl  30.  1989  edition 
of  ttie  Miami  HerakJ  by  Ambler  H  Moss,  ttie 
distinguistied  former  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Panama  and  presently  the  dean  of  ttie 
Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  and 
director  of  ttie  Nortti-South  Center  at  ttie  Uni- 
versity of  Miami.  Amt>assador  Moss'  article 
toilows: 
Panama's  E^lections— iMPORTAirr  U.S.  Iirrra- 

■STS  Aji>  at  Stake  in  a  Vote  in  Which 

Gem.  Nohiesa  and  the  Militaky  Figure 

PllOIIimNTI.Y 

(By  Ambler  H.  Moss.  Jr.) 
Citizens  of  foreign  countries  often  com- 
plain that  they  have  no  vote  in  U.S.  elec- 
tions even  though  they  may  t>e  profoundly 
affected  by  the  outcome.  Now  the  tables 
seem  to  t>e  turned:  next  Sunday's  national 
elections  in  Pamana  are  of  major  impor- 
tance to  U.S.  interests.  At  stake  is  the  con- 
tinued efficiency  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  use  of  our  military  t>ases  in  that  coun- 
try's strategic  geography.  Getting— and 
keeping— Panama  out  of  the  drug  traffick- 
ing routes  is  also  a  high-priority  interest. 

The  elections  lake  place  under  extremely 
difficult  circumstances. 

Since  June  1987  the  country  has  tieen  in  a 
severe  political  crisis.  Triggered  by  a  retired 
colonel's  charges  against  strongman  Gen. 
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Manuel  Antonio  Noriega  of  drug-running, 
electoral  fraud,  corruption  and  political  as- 
sassination, a  vocal  protest  movement 
known  as  the  Civic  Crusade'  took  to  the 
streets  for  several  months,  calling  for  Norie- 
ga's removal.  In  a  remarkable  display  of  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  the  demonstrators  and 
the  military,  however,  the  violence  that 
often  accompanies  such  Latin  American 
demonstrations  was  largely  avoided. 

The  Reagan  administration  stormed  onto 
the  scene  In  early  1988.  imposing  economic 
sanctions  intended  to  oust  Noriega.  They 
failed  to  do  so.  but  did  cause  heavy  damage 
to  Panama's  fragile  economy  and  a  diplo- 
matic impasse  that  threatens  the  efficient 
functioning  of  the  Panama  Canal.  A  danger- 
ous degree  of  tension  now  exists  for  U.S. 
military  personnel  and  their  families  based 
in  Panama. 

The  election  campaign  has  been  conduct- 
ed with  good  organization  and  discipline. 
The  two  major  contending  tickets  are  an  op- 
position coalition  headed  by  Guillermo 
Endara  and  two  other  candidates  of  impec- 
cable democratic  credentials,  and  a  pro-gov- 
ernment ticket  led  by  Carlos  Duque.  candi- 
dates who  do  not  hide  their  close  ties  with, 
and  loyalty  to.  Noriega.  Panamas  electorate 
is  small,  and  most  of  the  voters  will  have 
had  the  chance  to  hear  the  candidates  in 
person.  Yet  the  opposition  complains  that 
its  principal  media,  such  as  the  newspaper 
La  Prensa.  have  remained  closed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  obtain  unfair  advantage.  For  the 
opposition,  the  election  is  a  plebiscite. 

There  are  other  clear  signs  of  danger  re- 
garding the  elections.  The  opposition 
charges  pre-election-day  fraud  by  a  biased 
Electoral  Tribunal  through  padding  of  voter 
lists,  transfer  of  voters  to  more  distant  poll- 
ing places  and  various  means  of  disenfran- 
chisement.  Florida  Sens.  Bob  Graham  and 
Connie  Mack  returned  from  a  trip  from 
Panama  last  week  stating  that  the  pro-Nor- 
iega forces  plan  to  "stear"  the  election.  A 
recent  Panamanian  government  order  re- 
quires visas  for  most  U.S.  citizens.  U.S.  jour- 
nalists and  television  crews  are  only  t>eing 
allowed  three-day  visas. 

A  poll  commissioned  by  the  opposition 
shows  their  overwhelming  popularity  over 
the  official  ticket,  although  the  figures  are 
disputed  by  the  pro-government  candidates. 
If  the  opposition  is  correct,  the  electoral 
fraud  required  for  Duque  to  win  would  have 
to  be  massive,  and  therefore  proliably  obvi- 
ous. In  such  an  event,  an  unknown  and  un- 
predictable, but  crucially  important,  ele- 
ment is  the  reaction  of  the  Panamanian 
public. 

Equally  unpredictable  is  the  reaction  of 
the  U.S.  government.  Since  the  failure  of 
U.S.  policies  to  dislodge  Noriega  last  year. 
Washington  has  seemed  to  defer  any  policy 
planning  toward  Panama  until  after  the 
May  7  elections.  Articles  appeared  in  the 
U.S.  press  last  week  atwut  CIA  funding  and 
other  involvement  to  help  the  opposition 
ticket  win  the  elections.  The  stories  t)ore 
earmarks  of  delit>erate  administration  leaks, 
for  which  the  motives  are  unclear.  One 
source  speculates  that  Washington  was 
trying  to  preclude  a  political  deal  l>etween 
the  opposition  and  Noriega. 

The  Reagan  administration's  policies  last 
year  tended  to  oversimplify  Panamaian  poli- 
tics by  focusing  entirely  upon  Noriega,  who 
has  held  command  of  the  Panamanian  E>e- 
fense  Forces  (PDF)  since  August  1983.  The 
real  problem  is  the  long-time  domination  of 
politics  by  the  PDF  from  t>ehind  the  scenes. 
That  would  clearly  continue  even  if  Noriega 
were  to  step  down.  The  May  7  elections. 
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even  with  an  Endara  victory,  will  not  imme- 
diately change  the  way  Panama  works. 

U.S.  policy  has  been  a  complicating  factor 
in  the  equation.  Noriega  had.  for  many 
years.  t>een  a  useful  asset  to  a  prestigious 
•client  list '  of  U.S.  agencies.  Even  after  ex- 
tensive stories  had  appeared  in  the  press 
here  about  his  involvement  in  drug  running 
through  Panama,  he  traveled  to  London  in 
Septemt)er  1986  to  meet  with  Oliver  North 
to  discuss  aid  to  the  contras.  according  to  a 
government  document  released  at  North's 
trail  this  month.  The  meeting  had  the  bless- 
ing of  senior  administration  officials,  includ- 
ing then-Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz.  In  1987,  Noriega  received  two  letters 
of  commendation  from  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  for  Panama's  antidrug 
efforts.  The  DEA  cooperates  with  Panama- 
nian authorities  to  this  day.  Many  Pentagon 
officials  were  conspicuously  cool  at  first  to 
the  anti-Noriega  efforts  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

In  February  1988.  after  two  indictments  in 
federal  courts  in  Florida  against  Noriega  on 
drug-running  charges.  Washington  encour- 
aged Panamas  President  Eric  Arturo  Del- 
valle  to  fire  the  general,  which  he  did  by  tel- 
evision announcement.  The  plot  backfired, 
but  the  United  States  continues  to  this  day 
to  recognize  Delvalle.  The  administration 
instituted  a  broad  array  of  punitive  econom- 
ic sanctions,  including  blockage  of  Panama- 
nian funds  in  the  United  States,  suspension 
of  payments  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  and  executive  orders  covering  U.S. 
corporations  and  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission that  prohibited  payments  of  any 
kind  (even  their  own  employees'  withhold- 
ing taxes)  to  Panama's  government.  The 
sanctions  were  accompanied  by  grandiose 
levels  of  rhetoric  from  President  Reagan 
and  Secretary  Shultz  that  ■'Noriega  must 
go."  Carrots  were  tried,  too.  as  well  as 
sticks— the  administration  offered  in  May  to 
lift  the  indictments  against  Noriega,  but  no 
deal  was  concluded. 

The  effects  of  the  U.S.  interventionist  ac- 
tions have  been  disastrous.  The  economy, 
which  still  had  a  positive  growth  rate  in 
1987.  lost  perhaps  25  percent  of  its  gross  do- 
mestic product  in  1988.  The  principal  losers 
were  the  private  sector  and  Panama's  poor 
and  underemployed.  Politically,  the  admin- 
istration virtually  shoved  aside  Panama's 
own  internal  opposition.  l)ecoming  Noriega's 
chief  antagonist.  Internationally,  countries 
such  as  Venezuela.  Costa  Rica  and  Spain, 
which  were  prepared  to  l>e  helpful  in  negoti- 
ating a  settlement,  were  made  to  under- 
stand that  Washington  was  running  the 
show.  Noriega  l)enefited  in  Latin  American 
circles  from  the    David  and  Goliath  "  image. 

What  can  Washington  do  after  May  7.  as- 
suming that,  whatever  the  outcome.  Noriega 
will  remain  in  power?  A  complete  trade  em- 
bargo, a  covert-operation  coup  and  military 
intervention  have  all  l>een  discussed  in 
Washington  but  will  probably  continue  to 
lie  rejected.  They  would  probably  end  In 
even  greater  embarrassment  to  the  United 
States  than  the  measures  taken  to  date. 

A  more  constructive  approach  would  t>e  to 
examine  the  issues  in  a  broader  framework. 
Democratization  and  economic  reconstruc- 
tion based  on  restored  private-sector  confi- 
dence are  obviously  of  supreme  importance 
in  assuring  the  long-term  protection  of  U.S. 
interests.  Pressure  from  Panama's  Latin 
American  neighlwrs— notably  Venezuela, 
Colombia  and  Costa  Rica— can  l>e  useful  in 
promoting  the  restoration  of  civil  litierties 
and  political  evolution.  Panama  does  not 
presently  enjoy  the  degree  of  political  legiti- 
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macy  that  it  would  like  to  have  from  these 
democracies,  which  gives  them  some  lever- 
age. 

The  United  States  should  adopt  a  lower 
profile  and  work  cooperatively,  not  competi- 
tively, with  Latin  American  democracies.  It 
should  remove  the  Panama  Canal  from 
other  bilateral  issues  and  cooperate  fully 
under  the  treaties  that  pass  control  of  the 
waterway  to  Panama  in  the  year  2000.  The 
most  damaging  economic  sanctions  should 
be  lifted  after  the  elections  to  halt  further 
economic  deterioration. 

Pr^aring  a  major  program  of  economic 
reconstruction,  such  as  the  bill  proposed 
last  May  by  Congressman  Sam  Gejdensen 
involving  about  $200  million  in  grants  and 
credits,  would  be  appropriate.  It  should, 
however,  be  contingent  on  a  model  program 
of  cooperation  in  the  anti-drug  effort  and 
on  civil  rights  progress. 

The  May  7  elections  will  be  an  extremely 
important  indication  of  the  will  of  Panamas 
people.  A  well-considered  U.S.  response 
must  be  tailored  to  take  their  aspirations 
into  consideration  as  well  as  our  own  long- 
term  interests. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  DAVIS- 
BACON  REFORM  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

OF  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

j        Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr!  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  ironic 
that  my  friend,  Arlan  Stangeland,  and  I,  along 
with  about  80  other  House  Members,  have 
chosen  today  to  introduce  the  Davis-Bacon 
Reform  Act  of  1989. 

Today  we  vote  on  a  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  1990  in  which,  nearly  everyone  agrees, 
much,  and  maybe  most,  of  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion is  not  real. 

By  contrast,  our  Davis-Bacon  reform  bill  ex- 
empifies  the  type  of  tough  decisions  that 
should  have  been  part  of  this  budget. 

Our  bill  doesn't  depend  on  rosy  scenario 
economic,  have  an  asterisk  for  the  source  of 
new  revenues,  or  speed  up  or  defer  paying 
our  bills.  In  fact,  unlike  most  of  the  real  op- 
tions outlined  in  CBO's  recent  deficit  reduction 
book,  our  bill  doesn't  even  cancel,  terminate, 
slow,  reduce,  or  eliminate  any  Government 
program. 

Our  bill  only  requires  commonsense  econo- 
my and  efficiency  in  Government  construction 
contracting.  That  same  CBO  volume  projects 
that  our  reforms  would  save  $3.55  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $2.4  billion  In  outlays 
over  5  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  and  help 
bring  to  the  floor  this  much-needed  legislation. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  and  sum- 
mary of  our  bill. 

H.R.  2259 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE:  REFERENCE. 

(a)  Short  title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act  of  1989". 

(b)  Reference.— Whenever  in  this  Act 
(other  than  in  section  10)  an  amendment  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
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or  other  provision  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1931  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Davis- 
Bacon  Act"). 

SF,C.  2.  INCREASE  IN  THRESHOI.I)  AMOINT. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  (40 
U.S.C.  276a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•$2,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■$250,000". 

SEC.    3.    APPROPRIATE    CIVII.    Sl'BDIVISION    ViiR 
COMPUTATION  OF  PREVAIUNG  WACE. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "the  city, 
town,  village,  or  other  civil  subdivision  of 
the  State,  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
particular  urban  or  rural  subdivision  (of  the 
State)  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed.". 

SEC.  *.  DETER.M1NAT10N  OF  PREVAILING  WACE. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "In  determining  the  prevail- 
ing wage  for  a  class  of  laborers,  mechanics, 
or  helpers  where  more  than  a  single  wage  is 
being  paid  to  the  corresponding  class  of  la- 
borers, mechanics,  or  helpers,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  as  the  prevailing  wage— 

"(1)  the  wage  paid  to  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  corresponding  class  of  laborers,  me- 
chanics, or  helpers  employed  on  private  in- 
dustry projects  of  a  character  similar  to  the 
contract  work  in  the  urban  or  rural  subdivi- 
sion of  the  State  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
performed,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  if 
the  work  is  to  be  performed  there,  or 

■•{2)  if  the  same  wage  is  not  paid  to  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  laborers,  mechanics,  or 
helpers  in  the  corresponding  class,  the 
weighted  average  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
corresponding  class  of  laborers,  mechanics, 
or  helpers  employed  on  private  industry 
projects  of  a  character  similar  to  the  con- 
tract work  in  the  urban  or  rural  subdivision 
of  the  State  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed, or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  if 
the  work  is  to  be  performed  there.". 

sec:.  5.  EXCLUSION  OF  FEDERAL  PROJECTS  FROM 
PREVAILINC;  WAGE  COMPITATION. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  of  the  first  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  •.  excluding  the  basic  hourly 
rates  of  pay  of  individuals  whose  wages  are 
established  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
this  Act.  unless  it  is  determined  that  there 
is  insufficient  wage  data  to  determine  the 
prevailing  wages  in  the  absence  of  data  from 
such  Federal  or  federally  assisted  projects; 
data  from  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
projects  may  be  used  in  compiling  wage  rate 
data  for  heavy  and  highway  wage  determi- 
nations". 

SEC.  «.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  HELPERS. 

The  first  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  help- 
ers of  a  class  of  laborers  or  mechanics  shall 
be  considered  as  a  separate  class  and  pre- 
vailing wages  for  such  helpers  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  corresponding 
class  of  helpers. 

'"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
helper'  means  a  semi-skilled  worker  (rather 
than  a  skilled  journeyman  mechanic)  who— 

••(A)  works  under  the  direction  of  a  assists 
a  journeyman. 

"(B)  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  journeyman,  performs  a  variety  of 
duties  to  assists  the  journeyman,  such  as— 

"■(i)  preparing,  carrying,  and  furnishing 
materials,  tools,  equipment,  and  supplies 
and  maintaining  them  in  order. 

"(ii)  cleaning  and  preparing  work  areas. 
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"(lii)  lifting,  positioning,  and  holding  ma- 
terials or  tools,  and 

"(iv)  other  related  semi-skilled  tasks  as  di- 
rected by  the  journeyman,  and 

"(C)  may  use  tools  of  the  trade  which  are 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
journeyman.". 

SEC.  7.  PROHIBITION  ON  CONTRA(T-SPLITTIN<;. 

The  first  section  (as  amended  by  section 
6)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sul)sections: 

""(d)  Any  person  entering  into  a  contract 
under  which  wages  are  to  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  this  Act  shall  not  divide 
any  project  into  contracts  of  $250,000  or  less 
if  the  project  would  not  have  been  so  divid- 
ed but  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  applica- 
tion of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines that  a  division  for  such  purpose 
has  occurred,  the  Secretary  may  (I)  require 
that  the  contracts,  grants,  or  other  instru- 
ments providing  Federal  financing  or  assist- 
ance to  amended  so  as  to  incorporate  retro- 
actively all  the  provisions  which  would  have 
been  required  under  this  Act  or  other  appli- 
cable prevailing  wage  statute,  and  (2)  re- 
quire the  contracting  or  assisting  agency, 
the  recipient  of  Federal  financing  or  assist- 
ance, or  any  other  entity  which  awarded  the 
contract  or  instrument  providing  Federal  fi- 
nancing or  assistance  in  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  compensate  the  contractor,  the 
grantee,  or  other  recipient  of  Federal  assist- 
ance, as  appropriate,  for  payment  to  each 
affected  laborer  and  mechanic,  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
rate  received  and  the  applicable  prevailing 
wage  rate,  with  interest  on  wages  due  at  the 
rate  specified  in  section  6621(c)  of  title  26. 
United  States  Code,  from  the  date  the  work 
was  performed  by  such  laborers  and  me- 
chanics. The  Secretary  shall  make  such  a 
determination  only  where  the  SecreUry  has 
notified  the  agency  or  entity  in  question  no 
later  than  180  days  after  completion  of  con- 
struction on  the  project  that  an  investiga- 
tion will  be  conducted  concerning  an  alleged 
violation  of  this  subsection.". 

SEC.      8.      TECHNICAL      AMENDMENT      APPLYING 
REFORM  TO  RELATED  ACTS. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  further  amend- 
ment by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"Sec.  8.  No  provision  of  any  law  requiring 
the  payment  of  prevailing  wage  rates  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  this  Act  shall  apply  to  contracts  for 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  valued  at 
$250,000  or  less,  or  in  the  case  of  rent  sup- 
plement assistance  or  other  assistance  for 
which  the  instnmient  of  Federal  financing 
or  assistance  does  not  have  an  aggregate 
dollar  amount,  where  the  assisted  project  is 
in  the  amount  of  $250,000  or  less.". 

SEC.  9.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  The  following  is  inserted  before  the 
first  section: 

■Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Davis-Bacon  Act'.". 

(b)  The  first  section  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(a)  That  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Sec.  2.  (a)  The". 

(c)  Sections  2  through  8  are  redesignated 
as  sections  3  through  9,  respectively. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-2)  is  amended  by  striking  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (64  Stat. 
1267).  any  wages  found  to  be  due  to  laborers 
and  mechanics  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  directly  to  such  laborers  and  mechanics 
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from  any  accrued  payments  withheld  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  Any  sums  due  la- 
borers or  mechanics  under  section  I,  not 
paid  because  of  inability  to  do  so  within  3 
years,  shall  revert  to  or  be  deposited  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  dis- 
tribute a  list  to  all  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment giving  the  names  of  persons  or 
firms  that  the  Secretary  has  found  to  have 
disregarded  their  obligations  to  employees 
and  subcontractors.". 

SEC.  I».  lOPELAND  AtT  PAPERWORK  REDHTION 
AMENDMENT. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
certain  statutes  concerning  rates  of  pay  for 
labor,  by  making  it  unlawful  to  prevent 
anyone  from  receiving  the  compensation 
contracted  for  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (40  U.S.C.  278c)  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Copeland  Act")  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall  furnish  weekly  a 
statement  with  respect  to  the  wages  paid 
each  employee  during  the  preceding  week" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  furnish, 
at  the  beginning,  midpoint,  and  conclusion 
of  the  period  covered  by  the  contract,  a 
statement  with  respect  to  the  weekly  wages 
paid  each  employee  during  such  period, 
except  that  such  statement  shall  be  fur- 
nished no  less  than  every  3  months.". 

SEC.  II.  REPORTS  REQIIREO. 

Beginning  1  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  and  at 
intervals  of  1  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  each  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  describing 
the  results  of  a  review  of  the  implementa- 
tion, enforcement,  administration,  impact 
on  local  wages,  and  impact  on  local  and  na- 
tional economies  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1931  (the  Davis-Bacon  Act),  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1934  (the  Copeland  Act),  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  during  the  preced- 
ing 12-month  period,  including  recommen- 
dations for  such  further  legislation  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

SEC.  12.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  but  shall  not  affect  any 
contract  in  existence  on  that  date  or  made 
pursuant  to  invitations  for  bids  outstanding 
on  that  date. 

SumtARY  AND  Explanation  of  Bill 

BACKCROUND 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  of  1931  requires  that 
the  minimum  wage  rates  paid  to  each  sepa- 
rate classification  of  worker  on  federally-fi- 
nanced construction,  repair,  and  alteration 
contracts  be  those  determined  to  be  l(x»lly 
"prevailing"  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Often  these  rates  are  higher  than  the  actual 
averages  for  the  locality.  The  last  major 
amendments  to  the  Act  were  enacted  in 
1935. 

This  was  a  Depression-era  response  to  re- 
ports that  unscrupulous,  fly-by-night  con- 
tractors were  hauling  gangs  of  "Itinerant, 
cheap,  bootleg  labor"  around  the  country  to 
undercut  local  firms  on  federal  public  works 
projects,  at  a  time  when  there  was  little 
other  new  construction.  The  Act  predated 
virtually  all  of  today's  basic  worker  protec- 
tions. Including  the  minimum  wage,  right  to 
bargain  collectively,  and  special  construc- 
tion industry  rules. 

Over  the  years.  Davis-Bacon  has  come  to 
operate  counter  to  its  original  puri>oses. 
Often,  its  "prevailing"  rates  have  been  far 
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above  local  averages,  actually  disrupting  the 
local  labor  standards  it  was  meant  to  pre- 
serve. The  Act  discourages  many  small  and 
minority-owned  firms  from  even  bidding  on 
federal  work,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  competi- 
tion that  further  drives  up  costs. 

The  Davis- Bacon  Reform  Act  would  im- 
prove and  make  less  onerous  the  way  Davis- 
Bacon  applies  to  federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted construction,  alteration,  and  repair 
projects.  The  bill  would  restore  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  more  closely  to  its  original  intent 
(i.e..  reflecting,  as  opposed  to  disrupting,  lo- 
cally prevailing  labor  standards),  while  still 
preserving  basic  worker  protections  on  fed- 
eral contracts. 

This  reform  bill  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
federal  and  federally-assisted  construction, 
as  well  as  more  accurately  reflect  local  labor 
practices.  For  these  reasons,  a  surprisingly 
broad  and  diverse  coalition  has  .supported 
such  reforms,  including:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Minority  Contractors,  National 
League  of  Cities,  National  Association  of 
Counties,  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion, National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials,  and  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

In  terms  of  budget  economics,  labor 
trends,  and  political  momentum,  the  best  ar- 
guments are  all  on  the  side  of  reform.  H.R. 
2328  was  the  100th  Congress  (1987-88)  ver- 
sion of  what  has  been  the  leading  reform 
bill  for  several  years.  Since  the  first  E>avis- 
Bacon  Reform  Act  was  introduced  in  August 
1983.  this  issue  has  gone  from  being  rarely 
debated  seriously  and  seldom  the  subject  of 
a  recorded  vote  to  l)ecoming,  in  1988,  the 
subject  of  what  the  National  Journal  rated 
as  one  of  the  year's  five  most  critical  eco- 
nomic votes  taken  in  the  House. 

1350,000  THRESHOLD 

The  Reform  bill  would  exempt  from 
Davis-Bacon  contracts  for  less  than 
$250,000.  exempting  only  7%  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  all  federally  financed  contracts 
for  construction,  repair,  and  alteration. 

Many  small  and  minority-owned  business- 
es refrain  from  bidding  on  federal  contracts 
because  they  find  Davis-Bacon  costly,  dis- 
ruptive of  local  wage  schedules,  and  anti- 
competitive. 

Because  a  small  amount  of  work  is  taken 
up  in  a  large  number  of  very  small  con- 
tracts, about  two-thirds  of  the  number  of 
contracts  would  be  exempted,  finally  open- 
ing up  significant  numbers  of  small  contract 
opportunities  to  small  firms. 

More  efficient  administration  would 
result:  The  $250,000  threshold  would  free 
up  DOL  resources  now  uneconomically  re- 
quired to  be  spent  on  many  small  contracts 
and  reallocate  them  to  provide  for  more  ac- 
curate wage  determinations  and  more  effec- 
tive enforcement  on  the  93%  of  work  that 
remains  covered  by  Davis-Bacon. 

A  $250,000  threshold  is  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable—far from  the  subterfuge  for  repeal 
its  opponents  claim.  It  represents  a  compro- 
mise for  sponsors  of  predecessor  bills, 
which,  in  the  98th  and  99th  Congress,  called 
for  a  $1  million  threshold.  The  last  Adminis- 
tration supported  a  $1  million  Davis- Bacon 
threshold  for  DOD  contracts. 

A  $250,000  threshold  represents  a  politi- 
cally achieveable  goal.  In  May  1988.  the 
House  defeated  an  amendment  applying  the 
core  provisions  of  H.R.  2328  ($250,000 
threshold,  expanded  use  of  helpers,  paper- 
work reduction)  to  military  construction  by 
a  narrow  204-210  vote.  In  1986,  the  Senate 
voted  twice  to  apply  a  $250,000  threshold,  to 
military  construction  and  highway  projects 
and,  in   1985.  narrowly  retained  a  Senate 
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Armed  Services  provision  applying  a  $1  mil- 
lion threshold  (and  helpers  and  other  re- 
forms) to  military  construction.  The  1988 
House  vote  is  especially  striking  when  com- 
pared with  a  1986  House  vote  on  a  less  com- 
prehensive reform  amendment  that  was  de- 
feated 167-244. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  testified 
that  the  distribution  of  workers  according 
to  contract  size  is  roughly  the  same  as  the 
distribution  of  dollar  volume.  Thus,  a 
$250,000  threshold  leaves  the  vast  majority 
of  work  and  workers  covered  by  Davis- 
Bacon. 

CONTRACT  SPLITTING 

To  prevent  any  potential  abuse  of  the 
higher  threshold,  dividing  projects  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  Davis-Bacon  would  be 
prohibited  and  back  pay  with  interest  pro- 
vided for.  Administrative  enforcement  is 
provided  for.  (Prevention  of  contract  split- 
ting was  a  reason  Congress  lowered  the 
original  1931  threshold  of  $5,000  to  $2,000  in 
1935.) 

EXPANDED  USE  OF  HELPERS 

A  semi-skilled  "helper"  category  would  be 
recognized  and  ensure  that  helpers  working 
on  Davis-Bacon  projects  would  be  paid  the 
wages  prevailing  for  helpers  in  that  locality. 

DOL  rarely  has  issued  wage  determina- 
tions for  a  rate  lower  than  that  for  a  skilled 
journeyman,  regardless  of  the  task  to  be 
performed.  Thus,  labor  is  allocated,  ineffi- 
ciently, costs  rise,  and  semi-skilled  workers 
are  denied  entry-level  jobs.  Davis-Bacon  has 
been  left  behind  by  the  evolution  of  a  more 
flexible  workplace  over  the  last  half-centu- 
ry, as  the  utilization  of  helpers  has  become 
a  widespread  practice  in  private  construc- 
tion, but  not  on  federal  jobs. 

The  helper  classification  has  been  upheld 
in  the  federal  courts  as  consistent  with  long- 
standing Congressional  intent  that  Davis- 
Bacon  reflect,  rather  than  disrupt,  locally 
prevailing  practices.  The  bill  carefully  de- 
fines this  classification  to  prevent  substitu- 
tion of  helpers  for  skilled  workers,  thus  en- 
suring work  assignments  appropriate  to  the 
craftsmanship  required. 

The  definition  of  helpers  proposed  here, 
essentially  proposed  by  DOL  since  1982, 
would  ensure  that  helpers  were  paid  ade- 
quately and  could  not  be  substituted  for 
skilled  mechanics  and  laborers.  "Helpers" 
would  be  defined  as  semi-skilled  workers  as- 
sisting, and  under  the  direction  of,  skilled 
journeymen. 

This  change  would  open  up  job  opportuni- 
ties to  those  most  in  need  of  help  up  the 
first  rungs  of  the  economic  ladder:  Minority, 
women,  disadvantaged,  displaced,  and  entry- 
and  training-level  workers. 

PAPERWORK  REDUCTION 

Under  the  Copeland  Act  of  1934,  employ- 
ers on  Davis-Bacon  contracts  are  required  to 
submit  complete,  certified  payroll  records  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  or  contracting 
agency  every  week.  Under  the  Reform  bill, 
this  onerous  paperwork  requirement  would 
be  reduced  from  weekly  to  no  less  than 
quarterly. 

Approximately  11  million  payroll  reports 
are  submitted  annually  to  contracting  agen- 
cies, at  an  estimated  cost  of  5.5  million 
hours  of  industry  employee  time.  An  esti- 
mated 5.5%  of  all  DOL's  paperwork  is  gener- 
ated by  Copeland  and  Davis-Bacon.  Paper- 
work costs  to  contractors,  passed  on  to  the 
taxpayers,  has  been  estimated  at  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  by  DOL  and  $50  million  by  CBO. 

The  current  flood  of  paperwork  discour- 
ages small  firms,  which  would  have  to  hire 
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additional  clerical  personnel  and/or  invest 
in  new  equipment,  from  bothering  to  bid 
even  on  small  subcontracts. 

Most  payroll  investigations  are  initiated 
upon  receipt  of  complaints,  since  the  sheer 
volume  of  and  storage  problems  with  the 
weekly  reports  greatly  limits  their  practical 
usefulness. 

These  reforms  would  not  reduce  the  con- 
tractor's responsibility  to  maintain  orderly 
and  complete  payroll  records  or  the  govern- 
ment's current  authority  to  conduct  on-site 
investigations  and  inspect  payroll  records. 
Quarterly  reports  would  compliment  the  en- 
forcement process  in  a  timely  and  practical 
way. 

The  anti-small  business  bias  that  has  de- 
veloped in  the  operation  of  Davis-Bacon,  in 
all  the  above  areas,  becomes  especially  un- 
conscionable in  light  of  the  fact  that  firms 
with  9  or  fewer  people  make  up  about  80% 
of  all  construction  industry  employers. 

BUDGET  IMPACT 

CBO  estimates  that  Davis-Bacon  increases 
total  federal  construction  costs  by  3.1% 
(3.7%  prior  to  regulatory  changes  effective 
in  1985).  This  cost  premium  amounts  to 
about  $1.3  billion  a  year  in  Budget  Author- 
ity, government-wide.  Repealing  Davis- 
Bacon  outright  would  produce  savings  of 
more  than  $6.6  billion  in  Budget  Authority 
and  $4.6  billion  in  outlays  over  five  years 
(CBO.  1988  estimates). 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  estimated 
its  Davis-Bacon-induced  cost  premium  at 
5%.  GAOs  estimates  are  similar  to  CBOs. 
Most  estimates  place  this  cost  inflation  in 
the  8%-10%  range.  While  total  cost  esti- 
mates reflect  an  average  premium,  the 
impact  on  individual  projects  varies  dra- 
matically. The  impact  on  some  community 
development  projects  has  been  estimated  by 
local  officials  as  high  as  20%-50%.  An 
Oregon  State  University  study  found  Davis- 
Bacon  to  inflate  costs  in  rural  areas  by  26% 
to  38%.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  fig- 
ures are  increases  to  total  construction 
costs,  not  just  labor  costs. 

Current  budget  constraints  on  all  federal- 
ly financed  construction  and  repair,  wheth- 
er iat  the  military,  low-income  housing,  vet- 
erans' mortgage  guarantees,  highways,  or 
community  development  grants,  require 
that  we  procure  the  most  and  highest  qual- 
ity work  for  the  lowest  reasonable  cost. 

For  three  years  in  a  row,  now,  CBO  has  in- 
cluded the  core  provisions  of  this  bill 
($250,000  threshold  and  expanded  use  of 
helpers)  in  its  annual  volume,  Reducing  the 
Deficit:  Spending  and  Revenue  Options. 
CBOs  February  1989  estimates  project  that 
these  reforms  would  result  in  the  following 
savings: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUMMARY  OF  REFORMS  IN  THE  DAVIS-BACON 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1989 

(1)  Exempt  contracts  smaller  than 
$250,000  (7%  of  current  dollar  volume); 

(2)  Allow  the  expanded  use  of  entry-  and 
training-level  "helpers"  by  requiring  that  a 
helper  classification  be  recognized  and  pre- 
vailing wages  determined  for  that  classifica- 
tion; 

(3)  Codify  1982  DOL  regulations  improv- 
ing the  accuracy  of  prevailing  wage  determi- 
nations (requiring  that  separate  wage  sur- 
veys be  conducted  for  urban  and  rural  areas; 
that  minimum  wages  on  Davis-Bacon 
projects  be  those  paid  to  50  percent  of  work- 
ers (or,  if  no  one  rate  is  paid  to  50  percent, 
then  a  weighted  average)  for  each  category 
of  worker;  and  that  Davis-Bacon  rates  be 
based  on  private  sector  rates,  consistent 
with  the  Acts  original  intent); 

(4)  Reduce  paperwork,  by  cutting  from 
weekly  to  quarterly  the  required  submission 
of  detailed  payroll  records  to  the  govern- 
ment; at  a  minimum,  three  submissions 
would  be  required,  at  the  beginning,  mid- 
point, and  conclusion  of  the  contract  period; 

(5)  Prohibit  the  splitting  up  large  con- 
tracts intended  to  evade  the  Act  and  provide 
for  administrative  enforcement  of  this  pro- 
vision; 

(6)  Technical  provisions  include:  Ensure 
that  reforms  apply  to  the  60-plus  "Related 
Acts"  incorporating  Davis-Bacon  by  refer- 
ence; Move  responsibility  for  debarment  of 
persons  or  firms  violating  Davis-Bacon  from 
the  Comptroller  General  to  DOL; 

(7)  Require  DOL  and  GAO  to  submit  to 
Congress  annual  reports  on  the  economic 
impact,  administration,  and  enforcement  of 
Davis-Bacon,  the  Copeland  Act,  and  these 
reforms. 
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heartfelt  thanks  for  her  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  young  people  of  Queens. 


(aovemment-wide.  approximately  85%  of 
the  savings  come  from  the  expanded  use  of 
helpers  and  15%  from  a  $250,000  threshold. 
These  proportions  vary  by  department.) 

Actual  savings  may  be  greater,  since  CBO 
does  not  score  potential  savings  from  in- 
creased competition  for  federal  contracts  (as 
more  firms  enter  the  bidding  process)  or  the 
reduced  inflationary  impact  on  local  econo- 
mies (found  by  GAO  and  others). 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANNE  RAIMONDI 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
paying  tribute  to  Mrs.  Anne  Raimondi  as  she 
ends  a  long  and  distinguished  career  at  the 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  School  in  Long  Island 
City,  NY.  Since  1966,  when  she  first  taught 
fourth  grade  class  at  St.  Francis,  the  school 
has  been  a  better  place  because  of  Mrs.  Rai- 
mondi's  dedication  to  her  profession.  During 
her  23  years  as  an  educator,  Mrs.  Raimondi 
enriched  the  entire  Queens  community  by 
challenging  her  students  to  strive  for  academ- 
ic excellence  and  to  be  better  people. 

Mrs.  Raimondi  is  the  rare  kind  of  teacher 
who  is  as  respected  and  beloved  by  her  stu- 
dents as  her  peers.  Every  year,  young  adults 
have  made  their  way  back  to  the  St.  Francis 
School  to  visit  Mrs.  Raimondi.  This  is  a  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Raimondi  and  shows  the  lasting  im- 
pression she  has  made  on  those  she  has 
taught. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  exceptional  teacher  like 
Mrs.  Raimondi  will  not  be  replaced  easily. 
Next  September  the  St.  Francis  School  will 
seem  a  little  emptier  without  Mrs.  Raimondi.  I 
am,  however,  confident  her  presence  will 
remain  strong  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  her 
students  and  friends.  As  she  embarks  upon 
her  retirement  with  her  husband,  Lennie,  I 
wish  Mrs.  Raimondi  godspeed  and  offer  my 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  CHRISTINA 
BENNER 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1989 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  Mary  Christina  Benner,  who 
passed  away  recently  at  the  age  of  93.  Mrs. 
Benner  is  survived  by  3  daughters,  12  grand- 
children, 36  great-grandchildren  and  6  great- 
great-grandchildren.  One  of  her  granddaugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Kimberly  Jacobson,  is  a  constituent 
of  mine.  Mrs.  Jacobson  wrote  to  me  in  an 
effort  to  bring  recognition  to  the  significant 
contributions  her  grandmother  made  during 
her  lifetime  and  to  bring  attention  to  the  many 
changes  she  saw  during  her  very  long  and  full 
life.  Mrs.  Benner  was  born  on  December  13, 
1895.  She  at  one  time  lived  in  a  sod  house 
and  traveled  the  Oregon  Trail  from  Greeley 
County,  KS  to  Oregon  in  a  covered  wagon. 
Grover  Cleveland  was  president  when  Mrs. 
Benner  was  born.  There  were  a  total  of  1 9  dif- 
ferent Presidents  during  her  lifetime.  I  find  it 
refreshing  to  see  people  take  an  interest  in 
their  family's  heritage  and  I  am  proud  to  give 
Mary  Christina  Benner  special  attention.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Mrs. 
Benner's  family,  I  hope  her  spirit  and  the 
many  wonderful  blessings  she  bestowed  upon 
others  will  be  remembered  for  generations  to 
come. 


SECTION  89  OF  THE  1986  TAX 
REFORM  ACT 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1989 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  held  2  days  of  hearings  on  section  89, 
a  provision  of  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  Sec- 
tion 89  has  proven  to  be  so  complex,  costly, 
and  unworkable  for  employers  that  close  to 
300  Members  of  this  body  are  now  cospon- 
sors  of  bills  to  repeal  or  simplify  it. 

As  debate  on  section  89  continues,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  you  the  following  remarks 
by  my  good  colleague  and  fellow  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  member.  Mr.  Phil  Crane 
of  Illinois. 

Testimony    of    Congressman    Philip    M. 

Crane,  to  the  Members  of  the  House 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  May  2,  1989 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  relief  that  I 

sit  before  this  committee  to  testify  on  what 

many  have  deemed  the  biggest  "tax"  issue 

for  this  esteemed  group  of  Members  this 

year.  Section  89  of  the  Internal  Revenue 

Code    has   taken   us   all   on    an    emotional 

roller-coaster  ride  in  our  attempts  to  better 

understand    its    provisions    and    directives. 

The  results  of  our  1986  efforts  to  bring  un- 

needed    discrimination    rules   to   employee 

health  plans  has  resulted  In  an  embarrass- 
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ment  to  this  committee  and  an  outcry  from 
the  backbone  of  this  country— the  business 
community. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware.  Section  89  was 
included  in  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  as  an 
attempt  to  impose  nondiscrimination  and 
qualification  rules  with  respect  to  certain 
employer-provided  benefits.  These  provi- 
sions were  modified  in  the  Technical  and 
Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act  of  1988.  In  1989. 
just  three  years  after  the  implementation  of 
Section  89.  a  mere  122  days  after  these  mis- 
guided provisions  were  enacted,  and  62  days 
after  the  release  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking,  we 
are  now  considering  a  massive  overhaul  of 
nondiscrimination  rules. 

The  problems  with  section  89  are  numer- 
ous and  complex.  Exemplifying  just  one  ex- 
ample of  the  problems  faced  by  employers 
with  the  enactment  of  Section  89.  is  the  lim- 
ited resources  of  small  businesses  and  asso- 
ciations. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  esti- 
mates it  will  take  up  to  forty-four  hours  per 
year  for  an  employer  to  learn  the  provisos 
of  Section  89.  qualify  his  plans  and  apply 
them  as  a  test  for  discriminatory  practices. 
Most  small  businesses  and  associations  will 
be  forced  to  hire  additional  consultants  to 
endure  this  task  for  them  simply  because 
they  do  not  have  the  technical  resources 
necessary  to  complete  such  an  immense  en- 
deavor. Time  and  expenses  dictated  by  this 
process  will  be  detrimental  and  will  ulti- 
mately lower  the  taxable  income  of  the  em- 
ployer for  the  year.  A  lower  tax  base  will 
result  in  lost  revenues  and.  with  the  critical 
status  of  our  nation's  budget  deficit,  a  rule 
that  was  purportedly  designed  to  raise  reve- 
nues will  ultimately  constitute  a  revenue 
loser. 

It  is  these  problems  and  complications 
that  have  led  to  near  revolt  of  the  business 
community  and  prompted  the  great  concern 
of  the  Members  of  this  great  body.  I  have 
personally  taken  great  interest  in  the  intri- 
cate maze  of  Section  89  and  have  worked 
vigorously  to  air  the  justified  complaints  of 
the  business  community.  On  January  19th 
of  this  year.  I  introduced  the  first  of  two 
bills  designed  to  breach  the  problems  of 
Section  89.  The  first  of  these  bills.  H.R.  518. 
was  the  first  Section  89  bill  introduced  in 
the  101st  Congress.  It  was  a  simple  bill  that 
requested  a  delay  of  the  effective  date  of 
Section  89  until  January  1.  1990.  providing 
some  relief  to  businesses.  Senator  Steven 
Symms  of  Idaho  introduced  the  Senate 
counterpart.  H.R.  518  garnered  over  130  bi- 
partisan cosponsors.  including  10  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  minority  side  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

On  January  24.  1989.  Congressman  John 
LaFalce  introduced  a  bill  that  garnered 
close  to  300  cosponsors.  The  bill.  H.R.  634 
would  repeal  Section  89.  The  business  com- 
munity, led  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  and  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  mobilized  to  bring  this 
bill  the  substantial  support  it  has  mustered. 
Senator  Trent  Lott  introduced  the  Senate 
companion  bill.  After  much  thought  and 
input  from  the  many  firms  affected  by  our 
attempt  to  add  nondiscrimination  rules  to 
the  tax  code,  a  series  of  Section  89  reform 
bills  were  introduced  including  two  in  the 
Senate— S.  595  introduced  by  Senator  Pete 
Domenici.  and  S.  654  introduced  by  Senator 
David  Pryor— and  two  In  the  House.  The 
pretext  of  today's  hearing  is  to  discuss  H.R. 
1864.  the  Chairman's  bill,  and  the  other 
House  reform  bill  of  my  own  design.  H.R. 
1682.  a  bill  that  was  introduced  April  5.  The 
one   common    issued   touted   by   all    these 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

reform  bills  is  the  need  to  view  them  as  dis- 
cussion-oriented legislation.  I  heartily  com- 
mend you  Mr.  Chairman,  for  understanding 
the  need  to  discuss  the  issue  in  an  open 
forum  such  as  today's  hearing. 

The  ideas  I  wish  to  address  today  are  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  1682,  a  bill  I  introduced  to 
provide  an  open  discussion  regarding  the  op- 
tions for  transforming  Section  89  into  a 
manageable  directive  that  will  receive  the 
support  of  the  business  community.  H.R. 
1682  is  a  compilation  of  corrections  to  Sec- 
tion 89  borne  of  ideas  set  forth  by  numerous 
representatives  of  all  aspects  of  the  business 
community.  There  are  five  major  sections  of 
H.R.  1682: 

1.  Elimination  of  all  tests  except  the  80% 
test  which  would  be  reduced  to  a  70%  test. 
The  70%  test  has  been  included  to  meet  the 
need  for  a  simpler  test  that  would  allow  for 
broader  compliance.  This  eliminates  the 
need  to  run  many  costly  and  time-consum- 
ing tests  to  determine  compliance. 

2.  Exclusion  from  the  test  of  employees 
who  normally  work  less  than  thirty-five 
hours  per  week.  One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems with  the  Section  89  regulations  is  the 
perception  that  a  part-time  employee  is 
always  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  as  a 
full-time  employee.  The  added  cost  of  in- 
cluding part-time  employees  will  dictate  the 
elimination  of  many  part-time  and  tempo- 
rary jobs.  The  elimination  of  those  jobs  can 
only  reduce  payroll  taxes,  increase  costs  to 
government  need  programs,  and  increase 
unemployment. 

3.  Exclusion  from  the  test  of  leased  em- 
ployees, union  employees  covered  by  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement,  mandatory  re- 
tirees, and  enroUees  covered  under  the 
Older  American  Community  Service  Em- 
ployment Act.  Once  again,  as  in  the  situa- 
tion involving  part-time  employees,  the  use 
of  leased  employees  and  enrollees  will  pre- 
cipitate the  elimination  of  these  types  of 
employment  opportunities.  Union  employ- 
ees covered  by  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments already  have  benefit  plans  that  they 
have  agreed  to  in  principle,  so  their  inclu- 
sion in  Section  89  will  unnecessarily  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  business.  Mandatory 
retirees  who  are  by  law  required  to  termi- 
nate employment  will  also  be  exempted 
from  the  test. 

4.  The  penalties  associated  with  a  viola- 
tion of  Section  89  would  not  exceed  the  cost 
of  such  benefit  to  the  employer.  This  provi- 
sion would  squarely  place  the  blame  for  the 
violation  where  it  l)elongs— on  the  employer. 
Most  representatives  of  the  business  com- 
munity have  supported  this  provision.  The 
penalties  would  also  not  exceed  the  cost  to 
the  employer  of  providing  the  benefit.  It 
was  a  gross  mistake  to  include  in  the  tax- 
able income  the  received  benefit  that  is  pro- 
vided to  the  employee.  We  all  have  heard 
the  potential  horror  stories  about  an  indi- 
vidual who  receives  heart  surgery  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000  and  how  this  forces  his  income 
for  the  year  into  a  drastically  higher  tax 
bracket.  This  provision  would  place  the 
costs  where  they  t>elong:  in  the  hands  of  the 
business  itself. 

5.  The  most  important  signal  we  can  send 
to  the  many  affected  by  Section  89  is  the 
desire  for  this  committee  to  understand  our 
abilities  and  to  reaffirm  our  desire  to  work 
with  them  for  a  more  palatable  means  of 
regulating  nondiscriminatory  t>enefit  regu- 
lations. By  incorporating  a  delay  of  the  en- 
forcement of  Section  89  until  January  1. 
1990,  we  say  to  the  business  community,  "we 
understand  that  we  have  t>een  making  much 
needed  corrections  to  the  egregious  provi- 
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sions  of  Section  89  and.  while  we  continue 
to  pursue  more  workable  provisions,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  everyone  to 
push  compliance  into  the  future."  Any 
major  changes  to  Section  89  require  a  delay 
to  allow  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to 
produce  needed  regulations  in  a  timely 
manner,  allow  businesses  to  make  needed 
adjustments,  and  allow  the  members  of  this 
body  to  understand  what  thty  have  enacted. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  presented  to  this 
committee  a  position  that  is  designed  to 
heighten  the  discussion  of  reform  for  Sec- 
tion 89.  It  is  imperative  that  we  move  to  a 
position  that  will  allow  the  business  commu- 
nity to  comply  without  undue  hardship,  ex- 
pense and  paperwork.  I  have  stated  the 
need  for  a  delay  as  an  affirmation  of  those 
affected  by  Section  89  that  we  hear  their 
concerns  and  want  to  help.  It  is  vital  that 
we  do  not  let  this  moment  escape  us  by  fail- 
ing to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  reform  Sec- 
tion 89.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  timely  call  for  these 
most  important  hearings.  Prom  the  number 
of  organizations,  associations  and  individ- 
uals who  have  requested  to  address  this 
body,  the  importance  of  the  issue  is  obvious. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  NITROGEN 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1989 

Mr  STANGELAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
along  with  several  colleagues,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  help  prevent  water  pollution 
caused  by  improper  use  of  fertilizers  and  other 
sources  of  agricultural  nitrogen.  My  bill  estab- 
lishes an  agricultural  nitrogen  best  manage- 
ment practices  task  force  and  increases  the 
role  of  agricultural  agencies  in  protecting 
ground  and  surface  water  from  nonpoint 
source  pollution. 

This  noncontroverslal  legislation  is  based 
upon  last  year's  bill,  H.R.  3069,  and  Is  virtually 
identical  to  related  provisions  in  H.R.  791,  the 
comprehensive  ground  water  research  bill, 
which  passed  the  House  399  to  15.  It  em- 
bodies provisions  of  the  bill  analyzed  and  ap- 
proved by  five  House  committees  last  Con- 
gress. 

The  task  force  would  recommend  best  man- 
agement practices  to  help  farmers  and  others 
Involved  with  fertilizers  prevent  and  control 
water  pollution.  Education,  information  dis- 
semination, technical  assistance,  and  im- 
proved coordination  are  the  basic  components 
of  my  bill.  This  nonregulatory  approach  recog- 
nizes the  critical  role  the  agricultural  communi- 
ty must  play  In  providing  this  Nation's  food, 
while  preserving  its  water  resources. 

My  legislation  can  serve  as  a  good  starting 
point  for  renewed  discussion  of  agricultural 
and  water  quality  issues  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress and  In  particular  In  the  House  Agricul- 
ture and  Public  Works  Committees.  To  a  large 
extent.  It  Is  already  emtxxjied  in  H.R.  37  and 
S.  203,  two  ground  water  research  bills  Intro- 
duced this  session,  as  well  as  S.  779,  which 
has  over  30  cosponsors. 

The  Agricultural  Nitrogen  Management  Act 
Is  also  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  recent  ad- 
ministrative policies  and  initiatives.  The  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture,  EPA,  TVA,  and  other 
agencies  are  making  headway  in  recognizing 
the  nonpoint  source  pollution  problem  and  in- 
creasing education  and  best  management 
practices.  The  administration  has  also  placed 
a  high  priority  on  the  relation  between  agricul- 
tural chemicals  and  environmental  protection. 
Increased  funding  and  coordination  among 
agencies  should  follow.  My  bill  is  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  this  ongoing  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agricultural  Nitrogen  Man- 
agement Act  offers  a  constructive,  noncontro- 
versial  approach  to  improve  our  water  pollu- 
tion control  efforts.  I  recognize  it's  a  small 
step  but  it's  one  worth  pursuing.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  supporting  this 
modest  but  worthwhile  bill. 
Section-by-Section  Summary  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Nitrogen  Management  Act  of 
1989 

Section  1  states  the  bill  may  be  referred  to 
as  the  "Agricultural  Nitrogen  Management 
Act  of  1989. " 

Section  2(a)  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  an  agricultural  nitrogen 
best  management  practices  task  force  con- 
sisting of  12  specified  members.  This  in- 
cludes several  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials,  TVA  and  EPA  officials,  the  Direc- 
tor of  USGS.  a  state  representative,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  fertilizer  industry,  and  a 
member  of  the  public  who  has  considerable 
training  and  expertise  in  farming.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  provide  necessary 
items  for  the  task  force  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

Subsection  (b)  lists  those  functions,  direct- 
ing the  task  force  to:  ( 1 )  review  information 
on  water  quality  and  agricultural  nitrogen; 

(2)  develop  and  improve  agricultural  best 
management  practices  for  agricultural  ni- 
trogen utilization  in  crop  production;  and 

(3)  develop  educational  and  training  materi- 
al. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  task  force  to 
provide  annual  progress  reports  to  Congress 
beginning  1  year  after  enactment.  The  re- 
ports could  include,  among  other  things,  the 
number  of  BMPs  developed  by  the  task 
force  and  adopted  by  farmers. 

Subsection  (d)  defines  the  key  terms  "ag- 
ricultural nitrogen,"  "environmental  nitro- 
gen," and  ""agricultural  best  management 
practices.""  This  distinction  between  ""agri- 
cultural nitrogen"'  and  ""environmental  ni- 
trogen"' is  meant  to  clarify  that  nitrogen 
problems  in  ground  water  have  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  man-made  and  natural  sources,  and 
that  some  are  outside  the  control  of  farmers 
and  fertilizer  manufacturers.  This,  however, 
does  not  mean  the  task  force  should  ignore 
the  presence  or  impact  of  environmental  or 
natural  sources  when  assessing  the  problem 
and  developing  or  recommending  best  man- 
agement practices. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  funds  to  carry 
out  the  task  force's  activities  for  five  (5) 
years. 

Section  3  provides  two  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 319  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  which  es- 
tablishes a  nonpoint  source  management 
program  within  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Subsection  (a)  amends  the 
Clean  Water  Act  to  require  that  any  state 
assessment  report  and  any  state  manage- 
ment report  and  program  be  developed  in 
consultation  with  the  agricultural  nitrogen 
best  management  practices  task  force  estab- 
lished by  this  bin.  Similarly,  subsection  (b) 
amends  the  Act  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA  to  consult  with  the  task  force  in 
preparing  the  Administrators  annual  and 
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final  reports  to  Congress.  These  amend- 
ments will  highlight  the  important  link  be- 
tween nonpoint  source  pollution  and  agri- 
cultural best  management  practices  and  en- 
courage greater  consultation  with  and  co- 
ordination among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies. 
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this  great  country.  We  cannot  allow  further 
loss  of  life  before  turning  our  attention  to  this 
severe  problem. 


A  VOICE  FOR  CAPITOL  POLICE 


BRIDGE  REPLACEMENT  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  S.  TANNER 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 
Mr.  TANNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  evening 
of  April  1,  1989,  a  national  tragedy  struck  in 
our  congressional  district.  A  bridge  on  U.S. 
Highway  51  over  the  Hatchie  River  collapsed. 
In  rapid  succession,  automobiles  and  a  tractor 
trailer  truck  traveling  north  in  the  dark  of  night 
on  that  highway  fell  into  the  waters  below,  re- 
sulting in  the  deaths  of  eight  people. 

This  terrible  incident  serves  as  pointed  evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  of  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  the  infrastructure  of  this  country.  The 
bridge  that  collapsed  on  Highway  51  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Tennessee  is  only  1  of  about 
240,000  In  this  country  that  are  currently  rated 
as  deficient.  In  the  State  of  Tennessee  alone, 
there  are  7,789  bridges  rated  as  deficient. 
That  is  39.8  percent  of  all  the  bridges  in  Ten- 
nessee currently  listed  on  the  National  Bridge 
Inventory. 

Estimates  to  repair  all  of  the  deficient 
bridges  in  our  country  have  risen  from  $42  bil- 
lion a  few  years  ago  to  $51  billion  today.  In 
these  times  of  fiscal  crisis,  I  know  that  we 
cannot  spend  all  the  money  we  wish  on  the 
Federal  bridge  program.  Nonetheless,  we 
must  take  steps  to  insure  that  funds  spent  to 
improve  our  bridges  is  spent  efficiently. 

That  Is  why  I  am,  today,  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  improve  the  Highway  Bridge  Replace- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Program  which  was 
enacted  several  years  ago  to  help  restore 
America's  bridges.  While  the  program's  goals 
are  worthy  and  necessary,  its  operation  needs 
improvement. 

Under  present  law,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration's annual  report  does  not  differen- 
tiate t>etween  bridges  according  to  the  extent 
of  disrepair  and  the  costs  of  repair.  That 
makes  it  difficult  to  determine  which  bridges 
need  replacement  and  which  need  repair. 
Bridge  inventory  is  inaccurate,  and  incom- 
plete. Finally,  the  FHWA  is  not  providing 
enough  oversight  of  the  States'  procedures  in 
data  collection  or  rating  of  bridges. 

All  of  that  means  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
allocate  Federal  funds  for  bridge  rehabilitation 
and  replacement  where  those  funds  are  most 
needed. 

This  bill  is  aimed  at  making  corrections  in 
the  Highway  Bridge  Rehabilitation  and  Re- 
placement Program  that  will  encourage 
States'  compliance  with  current  national 
bridge  inspection  standards  and  also  will 
review  the  criteria  for  assigning  priorities  for 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation  so  as  to 
better  concentrate  limited  funding  on  bridges 
most  in  need  of  repair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.  Deteriorating  bridges  are 
a  national  problem  that  affect  every  part  of 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS,  Jr. 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution  to  estab- 
lish an  Ad  Hoc  Joint  Committee  on  Labor  Re- 
lations for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police. 

The  Capitol  Police  force  is  made  up  of  more 
than  1,000  officers  and  officials  and  is  the 
second  largest  p>olice  force  in  the  Washington, 
DC,  metropolitan  area.  The  Capitol  Police 
force  works  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year, 
to  provide  quality  police  servkie  to  more  than 
540  Members  elected  to  Congress,  thousands 
of  congressional  staff,  and  millions  of  tourists 
and  visitors  to  Capitol  Hill  each  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  protecting  our  visitors,  the  Capitol 
Police  officers  are  quite  probably  our  very  best 
ambassadors  of  good  will,  helping  lost  tourists 
and  keeping  them  from  getting  that  way  in  the 
first  place. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  calls  for  the  creation 
of  a  committee  comprised  of  three  Senators 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  two  Senators  appointed  by  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate,  three  Members  of  the 
House  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  two 
Members  of  the  House  appointed  by  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is,  very  simply,  to 
give  the  Capitol  Police  a  voice  in  the  policies 
that  rule  their  lives.  In  the  recent  Presidential 
campaign,  crime  and  law  and  order  issues 
played  a  significant  role.  We  spend  a  lot  of 
time  talking  atx)ut  the  enormous  importance 
of  police  officers  and  their  role  in  fighting 
drugs  and  crime,  but  seldom  do  we  ever  stop 
to  think  that  these  nameless  and  faceless 
police  officers  are  human  beings  with  lives  of 
their  own,  with  families,  with  the  same  every- 
day stresses  that  we  all  face,  with  educations 
and  braces  to  pay  for,  in  addition  to  placing 
their  lives  on  the  line  to  protect  others  every 
single  day. 

When  we  need  them,  Capitol  Police  officers 
are  the  most  important  people  in  the  worid, 
but  after  those  fleeting  moments  when  we  are 
safe  again,  they  go  back  to  what  I  can  only 
imagine  must  feel  like  being  a  second-class 
citizen.  I  am  including  with  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  an  article  from  the  May  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  publication  Simulcast,  in  which  a  highly 
decorated  Capitol  Police  officer  outlines  some 
of  the  concerns  that  we  should  all  consider.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  face  this  issue  with  an 
open  mind.  As  employers,  we  are  regulariy  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "last  plantation."  We  have 
made  real  progress  in  addressing  our  short- 
comings as  employers,  yet  that  progress  has 
not  extended  to  the  Capitol  Police.  I  make  no 
boast  that  my  bill  is  the  best  way,  but  there 
must  be  a  way. 

I  welcome  other  ideas  about  how  we  can 
extend  basic  rights  to  those  whose  primary 
job  is  to  put  their  life  between  us  and  those 
who  would  do  us  harm.  In  the  meantime,  I  en- 
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courage  you  to  cosponsor  this  btll  as  a  way  o( 
bringing  attention  to  a  very  real  problem. 

And  finally,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues, the  next  time  you  read  an  article 
about  a  Capitol  Police  officer  who  took  a 
iweapon  or  drugs  away  from  someor>e  on  Cap- 
itol grounds,  please  consider  that  that  man  or 
woman  may  have  saved  your  life,  arnj  then 
ask  yourself  whether  that  man  or  woman  Is 
worth  ttie  small  amount  of  time  it  would  take 
this  body  to  address  this  problem. 

How  Do  You  Know  When  You  Need  a 

Labor  Committee? 

(By  V.L.  Van  Fleet,  Vice  Chairman) 

You  know  you  need  a  Lat>or  Committee 
when; 

(DA  staff  member  files  a  complaint,  lies 
in  the  statement,  and  you  lose  7  hours  leave. 

(2)  Your  Commanding  Officer  takes  7 
hours  leave,  then  says.  The  Dept.  will  back 
you  up." 

(3)  A  $5.00  an  hour,  parking  lot  attendant 
can  dictate  to  the  police  where  they  can 
park  scout  cars. 

( 4 )  You  have  to  learn  to  play  golf  to  get  a 
good  assignment. 

(5)  The  Department  issues  a  Special  Order 
88.28,  stating  that  due  to  recent  court  order 
which  states  "you  have  no  jurisdiction 
beyond  U.S.  Capitol  Boundaries ",  then  you 
are  sent  outside  the  t>oundaries  in  a  marked 
cruiser  to  check  on  a  meml)er's  house. 
Again,  the  statement  The  Dept.  will  cover 
you." 

(6)  There  is  no  loyalty  from  the  officials 
to  the  rank  &  file. 

(7)  An  official  can  write  a  statement  to  In- 
ternal Affairs  and  initial  another  official's 
signature  to  the  document,  when  that  offi- 
cial is  off  on  leave. 

(8)  When  officials  who  have  never  made 
an  arrest,  not  written  a  TVC,  try  to  dictate 
how  to  act  on  the  street. 

(9)  When  a  high  ranking  official  has  to 
resort  to  having  an  officer  followed  by  a 
plainclothes  officer  to  court  to  see  if  the  of- 
ficer is  in  fact  going  to  court.  For  no  reason 
other  than  the  officer  had  a  high  amount  of 
overtime. 

(10)  When  officials  take  third  party  com- 
plaints against  officers. 

These  statements  atmve  have  happened  to 
officers  on  this  Department.  One  way  to 
stop  this  type  of  treatment  is  to  support  the 
Labor  Committee. 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  THE  VATICAN 
TO  RECOGNIZE  ISRAEL 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1989 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolution  which  calls  on  the  Vati- 
can to  recognae  Israel  and  to  exter>d  formal 
diptomatic  relations  to  that  country.  These  ac- 
tions will  foster  an  enriched  dialog  t>etween 
(Catholics  and  Jews  and  and  will  constitue  an 
important  step  toward  Middle  East  peace.  I 
ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  )o\n  with  me  in 
calling  on  ttie  Vatican  to  take  these  steps. 

SirKe  the  er>d  of  Vatican  II  arxj  the  declara- 
tion of  "Nostra  Aetate. '  which  rejected  the 
view  tt^st  the  Jews  were  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Chnst,  the  Vatican  has  become  a 
force  for  understanding  and  recorKiliation  be- 
tween Catholtcs  and  Jews,  and  in  ttie  inter- 
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vening  years  much  has  been  learned  about 
their  shared  history  and  values.  Nonetheless, 
with  regard  to  the  crucial  importance  of  the 
State  of  Israel  to  Judaism  and  Jewish  life,  a 
deeper  level  of  understanding  can  only  come, 
in  part,  through  Vatican  recognition  of  Israel 

Today,  the  Vatican  maintains  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  over  100  countries  including 
Iran,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  while  refusing  to 
accord  the  same  rec(Dgnition  to  Israel.  As 
Msgr  George  G.  Higgins  points  out,  there  is  a 
wide  gap  in  perception  between  what  the 
church  intends  to  say  by  withholding  official 
relations  with  Israel  and  what  it  is,  in  fact, 
sayir>g.  Instead  of  saying  that  It  has  some  seri- 
ous problems  with  particular  Israeli  policies.  It 
is  instead  saying  that  the  church  rejects  the 
Jewish  people's  nght  to  organize  as  a  nation. 

Vatican  recognition  of  Israel  will  promote  a 
Middle  East  peace  by  reinforcing  the  basic 
premise  of  any  successful  peace  agreement: 
Israels  right  to  exist.  Ten  years  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Camp  David  Accords,  we  can  at- 
tribute the  success  of  that  treaty  to  Anwar 
Sadat's  willingness  to  commence  negotiations 
upon  that  premise  Only  after  seeing  the  futili- 
ty of  armed  conflict  did  Mr  Sadat  accept  Isra- 
el's right  to  exist  and  sit  down  to  hammer  out 
the  peace  treaty  that  still  stands  today.  By 
recognizing  Israel,  the  Vatican  enlists  Its  im- 
mense moral  standing  in  support  of  those 
mojerate  elements  in  the  region  who  are  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  Israel's  right  to  exist  and 
who  t>elieve  that  it  is  time  for  all  interested 
parties  to  lay  down  their  guns  and  talk. 

My  colleagues,  join  me  today  in  callirig  on 
the  Vatican  to  recognize  the  State  of  Israel 
and  thereby  continue  to  fulfill  the  Vatican's 
role  as  a  force  for  peace  and  understanding  in 
the  world 


GOVERNORS  DEMAND  GREECE 
ACT  AGAINST  TERRORISM 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 
Mr  SMITH  of  Flonda.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  Governor  Neil  Goldschmidt  of 
Oregon  for  his  leadership  in  seeking  the  sup- 
pcxt  of  his  fellow  Governors  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  to  encourage  a  strong  United  States 
polk:y  on  the  issue  of  Greece's  response  to 
terrorism.  Ten  other  State  chief  executives 
joined  Governor  Goldschmidt  in  wnting  to 
President  Bush  on  this  urgent  issue. 

Last  year,  I  sponsored  a  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  14.  joined  by  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, demanding  that  Greece  bring  to  justice  al- 
leged terrorists  in  official  custcxly. 

In  recent  months,  the  Government  of 
Greece  has  failed  to  meet  its  responsitjilities 
to  help  combat  terrorism.  Last  December, 
Greece  released  to  Libya  AtxJel  Osama  el- 
Zomar,  a  memt>er  of  the  Abu  Nidal  Organiza- 
tion, the  most  dangerous  terrcxist  cell  in  oper- 
ation today.  El-Zomar  is  wanted  for  the  attack 
on  a  synagogue  in  Italy  in  which  a  2-year-old 
boy  was  killed,  and  37  others  wounded.  The 
Greek  Minister  of  Justice,  Vassilis  Rotis, 
stated  that  the  release  of  el-Zomar  was  justi- 
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fled  because  his  actions,  and  I  quote,  "Fall 
within  the  domain  of  the  struggle  to  regain  the 
independence  of  his  homeland."  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  national  lit)eration  movement  can  be  built 
on  the  murder  of  children  in  a  house  of  wor- 
ship. 

Last  June,  the  Greek  Government  arrested 
Mohammed  Rashid,  who  is  suspected  of  the 
1982  bombing  of  a  Pan  American  airliner  in 
which  5  people  were  killed.  He  is  also  sus- 
pected of  involvement  in  a  1986  terror  txjmb- 
ing  of  a  TWA  aircraft  enroute  from  Rome  to 
Athens.  Subsequent  to  his  arrest,  the  United 
States  asked  for  Rashid's  extradition  Greece's 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  extradi- 
tion request  urgently  sought  by  the  United 
States  can  be  granted  by  the  Government.  In 
an  effort  to  mortally  intimidate  the  supreme 
court,  leftwing  urban  guerrillas  assassinated  2 
state  prosecutors,  and  murdered  a  third— 
frightening  the  judiciary  and  causing  2  su- 
preme court  justices  to  resign.  In  thie  past,  the 
Papandreou  government  has  been  extremely 
tolerant  of  terrorists  operating  in  and  out  of 
Greece  so  long  as  Greek  Interests  were 
immune  from  terrorist  attack.  The  murderous 
assault  on  the  Greek  judicial  system  demon- 
strates the  cravenness  and  moral  baseless- 
ness of  such  a  policy. 

Last  year,  the  Greek  Supreme  Court  cleared 
the  extradition  of  el-Zomar.  But  the  el-Zomar 
prece<jent— in  which  the  Greek  Government 
abdicated  its  responsibility — suggests  that  the 
interests  of  justice  will  again  tie  sacrificed, 
unless  we  do  something  about  it.  This  Is  why, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  initiative  from  Governor 
Goldschmidt  and  his  colleagues  is  so  timely. 
Moreover,  the  language  of  my  concurrent  res- 
olution regarding  the  extradition  of  Moham- 
med Rashid  has  been  incorporated  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  into  the  fiscal  year 
1990-91  foreign  assistance  authorization  t>ill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  the  U.S. 
Government— particularly  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State — speak  out  firmly  and 
unequivocally  on  this  matter.  The  letter  signed 
by  1 1  Governors  could  not  be  more  helpful  in 
this  regard 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  letter  signed  by  Governor 
Goldschmidt  and  his  fellow  chief  executives, 
and  request  that  the  letter  be  included  in  the 
Record: 

Office  of  the  Governor, 

State  Capitol, 
Salem,  OR.  March  31,  1989. 
The  President, 
77ie  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  Governors  of  our 
respective  states,  we  wish  to  express  our 
strong  support  for  your  commitment  to 
combat  terrorism.  We  respectfully  urge 
your  attention  to  a  pending  issue  involving 
the  extradition  from  Greece  of  a  person  sus- 
pected of  terrorism  against  American  citi- 
zens, and  whom  our  government  wishes  to 
bring  to  justice  in  this  country. 

We  deplore  the  Greek  government's 
breaking  an  agreement  with  Italy  on  De- 
cember 6,  1988,  to  extradite  Abdel  Osama  el- 
Zomar,  a  terrorist  wanted  for  murder  for  a 
1982  machine-gun  attack  against  a  syna- 
gogue in  Italy  in  which  a  two  year  old  lx)y 
was  killed,  and  37  others  wounded. 

We  believe  that  the  Greek  government,  in 
full  conformance  with  applicable  law,  the 
extradition     treaty     between    the    United 
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States  and  Greece,  and  Greece's  ostensible 
commitments  to  fight  terrorism,  should  ex- 
tradite Mohamed  Rashid,  who  is  wanted  by 
the  United  States  for  the  1982  mid-flight 
bombing  of  a  Pan-American  World  Airways 
jetliner. 

Based  on  these  two  cases  and  others,  in- 
cluding the  June  1988  car  bomb  assassina- 
tion of  U.S.  Navy  Captain  William  Nordeen 
by  the  "November  17"  terrorism  group,  we 
are  urgently  concerned  over  the  Papan- 
dreou  government's  policies  toward  terror- 
ists operating  in  and  out  of  Greece. 

We  therefore  call  upon  you  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  to: 

( 1 )  Bxpress  to  Greece  the  grave  concern  of 
the  United  States  regarding  the  necessity  of 
Greece  undertaking  serious,  concrete,  and 
positive  steps  to  significantly  improve  its 
anti-terrorism  efforts  and  join  the  Western 
allies  in  combatting  world  terrorism;  and 

(2)  Advise  the  government  of  Greece  that 
the  imposition  of  stringent  measures  affect- 
ing the  nature  of  our  bilateral  relations  is 
under  active  consideration. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  protect  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  our 
states  who  travel  to  Greece  and  throughout 
the  world. 

The  requested  extradition  of  Mohamed 
Rashid  is  a  test  of  our  ability,  and  the  com- 
mitment of  an  ally,  to  bring  to  justice  those 
suspected  of  terrorism. 

It  is  our  hope  that  our  voice  will  strength- 
en your  hand  and  the  resolve  of  our  govern- 
ment to  fight  terrorism  without  hesitation 
and  without  exception. 
Sincerely. 
Governor  Steve  Cowper.  Alaska:  Gover- 
nor   Joseph    Ada,    Guam;    Governor 
Rudy   Perpich,   Minnesota:   Governor 
George  A.  Sinner,  North  Dakota:  Gov- 
ernor William  P.  Clements  Jr.,  Texas; 
Governor   Booth   Gardner,   Washing- 
ton. 
Governor  Bill  Clinton,  Arkansas:  Gover- 
nor Cecil  D.  Andrus,  Idaho:  Governor 
Stan    Stephens,    Montana:    Governor 
Neil  Goldschmidt,  Oregon:  Governor 
Norman  H.  Bangerter,  Utah. 
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capable  of  maintaining  a  cooperative  and  pro- 
ductive friendship.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  thanking  the  citizens  of  the 
two  cities  for  their  efforts,  and  in  wishing  them 
continued  success  in  their  relationship. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  MAR- 
QUETTE, MICHIGAN'S  SISTER 
CITY  RELATIONSHIP 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  recognition 
of  the  10th  anniversary  of  Marquette,  Michi- 
gan's sister  city  relationship  with  Yokaichi, 
Shiga,  Japan.  This  partnership  has  enabled 
191  delegates  to  stay  in  182  host  homes  and 
12  Yokaichi  college  students  to  spend  aca- 
demic years  in  Marquette.  Thousands  of  addi- 
tional citizens  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  expand  their  understanding  of 
two  very  different,  yet  compatible  societies. 

Both  cities  are  centers  of  local  government, 
and  have  extended  themselves  to  strengthen 
cultural,  educational,  and  commercial  ties 
across  the  Pacific.  As  the  international  econo- 
my becomes  more  interdependent,  the  United 
States'  relationship  with  Japan  becomes  in- 
creasingly important.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
problems  between  our  two  countries,  but  the 
success  of  such  sister  city  programs  remind 
us  that  we  have  much  In  common,  and  are 


CLEAN  AIR  WEEK 


HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
recognition  of  National  Clean  Air  Week.  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  take  the  lead  in  the  fight 
for  air  quality  by  passing  tough  clean  air  legis- 
lation. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  threats  posed 
by  ozone  depletion  and  global  warming.  There 
is  mounting  evidence  that  the  Earth's  ozone 
layer  is  being  destroyed  by  chloroflourocar- 
bons  and  other  dangerous  emissions.  Carbon 
monoxide  and  dioxide  levels  are  increasing 
worldwide  and  are  contributing  to  the  general 
warming  of  the  Earth.  The  climactic  changes 
which  may  result  could  be  devastating. 

The  Montreal  Protocol,  adopted  in  1987, 
urged  nations  to  adopt  measures  to  cut  the 
production  of  chloroflourocarbons  in  half  by 
1998.  Eighty  nations  have  indicated  their  sup- 
port of  the  protocol.  I  urge  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration to  take  the  lead  in  this  effort. 

The  fight  for  clean  air  must  be  waged  in 
every  arena  of  public  policymaking.  We  must 
look,  not  only  at  factory  and  automobile  emis- 
sions, but  also  at  transit  and  urban  develop- 
ment policies.  Transit  development  and  use 
must  be  funded  and  encouraged  and  trans- 
portation planning  should  be  incorporated  in 
all  city  and  State  development  plans.  Free 
and  subsidized  parking  contributes  to  traffic 
congestion  and  air  pollution.  It  should  be  ex- 
amined in  any  comprehensive  plan  to  clean 
up  the  air. 

The  United  States  must  also  encourage 
international  organizations  and  their  member 
states  to  adopt  stringent  environmental  as- 
sessment policies  to  ensure  that  environmen- 
tally unsound  development  practices  are  not 
funded.  The  multilateral  development  banks 
should  conduct  environmental  assessments 
on  all  of  their  development  projects  and  these 
assessments  should  be  made  available  to  en- 
vironmental organizations  and  the  public. 

As  a  nonattainment  city,  San  Francisco  has 
made  good  progress  toward  providing  trans- 
portation alternatives  (which  do  not  pollute  the 
air).  The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  have  re- 
peatedly rated  transportation  as  the  primary 
issue  of  concern  to  them.  Transit  ridership  has 
increased  by  10  percent  in  the  past  year. 
Transit  is  now  regularly  incorporated  into  San 
Francisco's  plans  for  urban  renewal  and  de- 
velopment. In  spite  of  these  efforts,  cart)on 
monoxide  concentrations  in  San  Francisco  are 
still  well  above  Federal  and  State  air  quality 
standards. 

Cleariy,  the  Federal  Government  must  de- 
velop a  clean  air  strategy  to  augment  the  ef- 
forts of  cities  and  regional  air  quality  districts. 
This  strategy  must  include  the  enforcement  of 
tough  emission  standards,  support  for  transit 
programs,  energy  conservation,  research  on 
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alternative  fuels  and  the  advancement  of  envi- 
ronmentally sound  sustainable  development 
policies  worldwide.  This  latter  effort  must  also 
include  a  resolution  of  the  Third  Wortd  debt 
problem  so  that  developing  countries  can 
focus  their  attention  on  long-term  problems  of 
environmental  degradation  and  unsustainable 
development. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  clean  air  policy 
cannot  exist  in  isolation.  Just  as  our  atmos- 
phere is  vital  to  all  aspects  of  life,  clean  air 
considerations  must  be  included  in  all  areas  of 
public  policy.  I  look  fonward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  in  pursuit  of  a  comprehensive 
clean  air  policy. 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 
FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  thanking  Congressman  Kost- 
MAYER,  and  Congressman  Miller  for  their  ef- 
forts in  the  call  to  conscience  vigil  for  Soviet 
Jews,  which  has  prompted  this  extension  of 
remarks. 

Amidst  the  news  of  glasnost  and  peres- 
troika  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  celebrity 
status  that  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  has 
assumed  in  the  West,  it  is  urgent  for  the 
American  people  to  understand  the  true 
nature  of  the  Soviet  system.  Marxism  is  a 
system  of  repression.  It  is  evident  in  the 
Soviet  Communists'  denial  to  Jews,  Evangeli- 
cal Christians,  and  other  religious  groups  to 
practice  their  religion  or  be  allowed  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  families 
and  individuals  who  are  refused  emigration 
are  fired  from  their  jobs,  harassed,  and  kept 
under  constant  surveillance  by  the  secret 
police. 

One  family's  plight  to  which  I  would  like  to 
draw  attention  is  the  Jewish  family  of  Boris 
Efimovich  Kelman,  of  Leningrad.  In  1979,  Mr. 
Kelman  applied  for  visas  for  himself,  his  wife, 
and  his  two  sons.  When  the  reply  for  his  visa 
application  returned,  Mr.  Kelman  found  him- 
self in  a  category  with  thousands  of  other 
Soviet  visa  applicants  known  as  "secrecy  re- 
fuseniks."  These  Soviets  are  denied  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  on  the  basis  that  they  have 
been  in  professions  that  put  them  in  contact 
with  "state  secrets."  In  many  "secrecy  refuse- 
nik"  cases,  such  as  Mr.  Kelman's,  the  appli- 
cant has  been  out  of  work  for  10  or  more 
years,  making  it  virtually  impossible  for  these 
people  to  possess  knowledge  of  sensitive  in- 
formation. 

Since  their  visas  have  been  denied,  the  Kel- 
mans,  like  other  refuseniks,  have  been  treated 
very  pooriy  by  the  Soviet  Government.  Mr. 
Kelman,  formeriy  an  engineer,  now  works  as  a 
maintenance  man,  his  wife,  Alia,  a  physician, 
was  out  of  work  from  1979  until  1982  when 
she  was  sent  back  to  work  in  a  state  clinic 
doing  jobs  that  no  one  else  wanted  to  do. 

This  family  has  been  miserable  t)ecause  of 
the  repression  imposed  on  them  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  They  expressed  their  desire  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  so  that  they  could 
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come  to  the  United  States,  practice  Judaism, 
and  jotn  Mr.  Kelmans  cousin,  Arkady  Kelman, 
in  Los  Angeles.  While  perestroika  and  glas- 
nost  may  sound  good  to  the  Western  World,  it 
hasn't  changed  the  misery  of  this  Jewish 
family  If  glasnost  and  perestroika  are  real,  we 
must  expect  more  than  smiles  trom  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev We  must  expect  religious  freedom  for 
all  people,  including  the  Kelman  family. 


INTRODUCTION  OF 
MENS  UCENSING 
MENT  ACT 


THE     SEA- 
IMPROVE- 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1989 

Mf  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  American 
was  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  tragic  oil- 
spill  resulting  from  the  grounding  of  the  Exxon 
tanker  Valdez  in  Prince  William  Sound.  AK 
Despite  ongoing  cleanup  efforts,  this  eminent- 
ly preventable  oilspill  continues  to  spread  with 
deadly  and  long-lasting  consequences. 

This  spill  was  preventable.  Mr  Speaker,  be- 
cause it  was  due  to  human  error  and  (Msssible 
criminal  negliger>ce  Negligence  can  possibly 
be  attributed  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  and 
also  to  Exxon,  the  owner  of  the  tanker  Valdez. 
Exxon  Corp  apparently  was  well  aware  of  the 
captain's  history  of  dnnking  problems,  yet 
Exxon  apparently  made  no  effort  to  monitor 
his  rehabilitation  progress. 

The  captain  of  the  Valdez  had  been  con- 
victed of  dnjnk  driving  several  times  and  his 
autonKibile  license  had  been  suspended.  Yet. 
Exxon  and  the  Coast  Guard  allowed  this  indi- 
vidual to  continue  to  captain  an  oil  tanker 
through  the  environmentally  sensitive  waters 
of  Prince  William  Sound.  Under  New  York 
State  law.  a  second  conviction  for  drunk  driv- 
ing IS  considered  a  fek)ny.  As  a  result,  it  is 
quite  possible  the  FBI  would  have  on  file  the 
cnminal  record  of  such  an  individual,  which 
could  be  confirmed  with  a  simple  check  of  his 
fingerjxints. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  about 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guards  current  licensing  pro- 
cedures for  merchant  seamen  During  a 
recent  oversight  heanng  on  the  oil  spill  held 
by  tfw  House  Subcommittee  on  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  subcommittee  learned  the  Coast 
Guard  has  rw  current  procedure  for  reviewing 
the  criminal  record  of  merchant  seamen  seek- 
ing a  renewal  of  tf^r  license.  Under  current 
regulations,  when  tfie  Coast  Guard  first  issues 
a  license,  tfie  Coast  Guard  forwards  the  fin- 
gerpnnts  of  the  applicant  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  a  review  of  his  or 
her  cnminal  record.  However,  when  a  mer- 
chant seaman  seeks  to  have  his  or  her  li- 
cense renewed,  the  Coast  Guard  merely  relies 
upon  the  applicant's  assertion  that  he  or  she 
has  rwt  engaged  in  any  criminal  t)ehavior 
sirKe  the  license  was  first  issued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfiis  simply  does  not  make 
sense.  A  very  logical  step  in  the  licensing 
process  would  be  to  utilize  the  FBI's  re- 
sources to  ascertain  wtiether  an  applicant  for 
license  renewal  has  any  cnminal  record  which 
might  t)e  considered  to  effect  their  capabilities 
ar)d  status  as  merchant  manr>ers. 
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Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  to  require  this  minimum  back- 
grour>d  check  t>efore  the  Coast  Guard  can  re- 
issue a  lk:ense.  as  well  as  codifying  current 
Coast  Guard  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
original  t)ackground  check  of  an  applicant. 
This  is  the  minimum  step  we  must  take  for  the 
safety  of  our  Nation's  shipping  lanes,  waters, 
shorelines,  and  merchant  mariners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  our  Nation's 
merchant  mariners  are  upstanding  and  hard- 
working individuals.  I  have  no  doubt  the  trage- 
dy in  Pnnce  William  Sound  is  an  isolated  inci- 
dent rather  than  an  indication  of  the  quality  of 
the  members  of  our  merchant  marine.  I  will  be 
the  first  to  defend  their  honor  against  anyone 
who  thinks  otherwise.  The  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing today  is  in  no  way  a  reflection  upon 
those  who  are  employed  on  our  Nation's  com- 
mercial vessels,  but  rattier  a  minimum  safe- 
guard to  ensure  we  maintain  the  level  of  qual- 
ity and  professionalism  we  have  come  to 
know  in  our  merchant  mariners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  t>e  years  before  the 
Sound  and  surrounding  environment  recover 
fully  from  this  most  unfortunate  incident.  The 
Congress  may  be  called  upon  in  the  months 
ahead  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  this  valuable 
natural  resource.  However,  the  Congress  can 
take  an  effective  step  now  in  reducing  the 
likelihood  such  an  accident  will  occur  again  by 
adopting  this  legislation. 
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NATIONAL  POUO  AWARENESS 
WEEK 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  May 
29  through  June  4,  1989,  as  "National  Polio 
Awareness  Week"  The  introduction  of  this 
legislation  is  an  effort  to  call  needed  attention 
to  the  late  effects  of  polio 

The  majority  of  us  are  fortunate  to  have 
ber^fited  from  the  medical  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  the  prevention  of  polio. 
However,  an  estimated  300,000  individuals  in 
the  United  States  were  not  as  fortunate  and 
contracted  this  disease.  Nearly  one-fourth  of 
these  survivors  were  left  with  some  degree  of 
disability  Additionally,  there  is  continued  nsk 
for  unimmunized  travelers  to  the  Third  Worid 
where  the  disease  remains  endemic. 

The  late  effects  of  polio  develop  very 
slowly.  Consequently,  the  sequela  are  iust 
now  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  medical 
profession  Because  of  this,  there  has  been 
limited  organized  activity  to  provide  services, 
fund  basic  research,  or  educate  the  public  and 
medical  community 

This  bill,  designating  the  week  of  May  29 
through  June  4.  1989.  as  National  Polio 
Awareness  Week,  will  coincide  with  the  Fifth 
International  and  Independent  Living  Confer- 
ence being  held  in  St.  Louis,  MO.  The  confer- 
erKe  affords  ttie  opportunity  to  bring  together 
national  and  international  experts  on  postpolio 
problems.  Rotary  International  also  must  be 
recognized  for  their  part  in  providing  financial 
and  humanitanan  assistance  to  eradicate  polio 
in  developing  rations. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  the  House  will  act 
quickly  to  enact  this  joint  resolution.  An 
awareness  of  the  problems  post  polio  survi- 
vors experience  is  the  beginning  of  finding  so- 
lutions. 


NATIONAL  CONGREGATE  AND 
HOME  DELIVERED  MEALS  WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Services  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  happy  to 
join  a  very  special  group  of  people  in  celebrat- 
ing a  special  week.  The  National  Association 
of  Nutrition  and  Aging  Services  Programs 
[NANASP]  has  designated  the  second  week 
in  May  for  their  celebration  of  National  Con- 
gregate and  Home  Delivered  Meals  Week. 
This  week.  May  8  to  1 3,  is  celebrated  annually 
in  conjuction  with  Older  Americans  Month, 
and  is  a  time  for  all  nutrition  programs  to 
stress  the  importance  of  the  program  in  the 
lives  of  the  Nation's  elderly. 

NANASP  is  an  organization  dedicated  to  the 
development,  growth,  and  improvement  of 
senior  meals  and  other  community  services 
for  older  Americans.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  has  oversight  responsibility 
over  the  Older  Amencans  Act,  1  am  especially 
familiar  with  NANASP  and  its  goals  and  re- 
sponsibilities. NANASP  works  throughout  the 
year  to— 

Promote  professional  growth  and  encourage 
high  professional  standards  for  community 
based  direct  service  providers; 

Promote  effective  communications  among 
aging  network  service  providers  and  Con- 
gress, Federal  agencies,  national  organiza- 
tions, and  private  industry;  and 

Promote  services  that  support  the  inde- 
pendence, pride,  and  skills  of  older  people 
across  the  Nation. 

Many  of  the  services  provided  nationally  by 
NANASP  are  done  through  title  III  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Since  passage  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  in  1965.  title  III  has  evolved 
from  a  funding  source  for  social  service  pro- 
grams to  a  planning  vehicle  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
service  system  for  older  persons  with  funding 
authority  for  a  broad  range  of  supportive  serv- 
ices, and  for  congregate  and  home  delivered 
meals. 

The  role  of  NANASP  is  extremely  signifi- 
cant. Almost  every  community  across  America 
has  access  to  a  senior  nutrition  program. 
Often  these  nutrition  programs  provide  the  el- 
derly with  a  viable  alternative  to  institutional- 
ization, and  become  increasingly  important  as 
the  elder  p>opulation  grows.  According  to  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  a  total  of 
232,666,418  meals  were  sensed  nationally  in 
1987  to  seniors.  Of  this  total,  146,704,509 
were  congregate  meals  served  in  senior  cen- 
ters, and  85.961,808  were  home-delivered.  A 
recent  sample  survey  conducted  by  NANASP 
indicated  14  States  had  waiting  lists  for  home 
delivered  meals  and  7  States  had  waiting  lists 
for  congregate  meals.  All  those  who  were  sur- 
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weyed  indicated  a  tremendous  growth  in  par- 
ticipation and  the  need  for  additional  support. 
In  my  homestate  of  New  York  a  total  of 
23,508,692  meals  were  served  in  1988.  Of 
this  total,  14,937,929  were  congregate  and 
8,570,763  were  home  delivered.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  program  is  extremely  important  to  our 
seniors  in  New  York.  The  New  York  State  As- 
sociation of  Nutrition  and  Aging  Service  Pro- 
grams, which  has  been  operating  since  1974, 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  this  tremendous 
success. 

I  recently  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  on  the  need  for  increased  funding 
for  title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  in  order 
to  ensure  that  organizations  like  NANASP 
remain  a  successful  part  of  the  aging  network 
and  community,  and  continue  to  provide  serv- 
ice to  the  greatest  number  of  needy  seniors. 

As  NANASP  celebrates  National  Congre- 
gate and  Home  Delivered  Meals  Week,  I 
would  like  to  commend  them  for  maintaining 
their  standard  of  excellence.  The  services  that 
they  provide  are  invaluable.  I  would  also  like 
to  salute  the  board  of  directors  of  NANASP, 
the  staff,  the  membership,  and  the  volunteers 
for  their  time,  energy,  and  enthusiasm.  They 
are  an  extraordinary  group  who  have  worked 
hard  to  help  bring  us  closer  to  meeting  the 
challenge  of  long-term  care. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  JOLIET 
JEWISH  CONGREGATION 


VINCE  LANE  AND  OPERATION 
CLEAN  SWEEP:  EXPANDING 
RIGHTS  IN  CHICAGO'S  PUBLIC 
HOUSING 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vincent  Lane  is 
the  director  of  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority. 
Operation  Clean  Sweep  is  his  plan  to  get 
public  housing  under  control. 

The  goal  of  Operation  Clean  Sweep  Is  to 
give  Chicago  public  housing  residents  a 
decent  living  environment.  The  primary  tool  Is 
security.  Drug  dealers,  addicts  and  other  tres- 
passers are  kicked  out.  Unauthorized  resi- 
dents, mostly  unmarried  men,  are  asked  to 
leave.  Families  involved  with  drugs  are  evict- 
ed. 

The  result?  Crime  is  down  32  percent  in 
Chicago  public  housing.  Children  walk  to 
school  In  relative  safety.  Residents  no  longer 
sleep  in  bathtubs  to  avoid  stray  bullets.  For 
the  first  time  ever,  many  residents  are  leaving 
their  homes  without  fear. 

It  is  a  tragic  irony  that  civil  liberties  groups 
are  fighting  Operation  Clean  Sweep.  They 
suggest  that  Operation  Clean  Sweep  restricts 
Individual  rights.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hard  reality 
Is  that  a  person  who  can't  live  in  or  leave  his 
home  for  fear  Is  the  one  whose  rights  are 
being  restricted.  Mr.  Speaker,  VInce  Lane  is 
expanding  the  rights  of  individuals  living  in 
public  housing  in  Chicago  and  deserves  our 
commendation  and  support.  I  encourage  civil 
liberties  groups  to  work  with  him  rather  than 
against  him. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SANGMEISTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  7,  1989,  I  have  the  great  honor 
of  addressing  a  very  special  group  of  my  con- 
stituents, the  Rabbi  Morris  M.  Hirshman  and 
members  of  the  Joliet  Jewish  congregation,  as 
they  dedicate  their  memorial  to  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust.  This  community  has  spent  the 
last  years  committed  to  raising  funds  and 
planning  for  this  work  so  that  none  of  us  will 
forget  the  cruelty  man  is  capable  of  inflicting 
on  his  fellow  man.  With  this  remembrance, 
they  offer  all  of  us  the  hope  that  mankind  will 
use  this  period  in  history  to  ensure  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  lives  a  life  with  oppor- 
tunity, respect  and  dignity. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  Joliet  Jewish  congrega- 
tion, I  would  like  to  include  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Record  my  address  to  this  in- 
spiring community: 

Remarks  by  Hon.  George  E.  Sangmeister 

Fifty  years  after  the  eve  of  destruction 
Rabbi  Hirshman  and  members  and  friends 
of  the  Joliet  Jewish  congregation:  It  is  with 
a  sense  of  honor  that  I  accept  your  invita- 
tion to  participate  in  the  dedication  of  the 
memorial  to  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  on 
this  day  of  remembrance.  May  7.  1989. 

Fifty  years  ago,  a  blink  of  an  eye  in  the 
course  of  human  history,  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Europe  stood  on  the  eve  of  de- 
struction as  the  center  of  Jewish  life  and 
culture  and  learning.  Individuals  sur\'ived 
the  Holocaust  and  throughout  decades  have 
stood  in  our  midst  to  bear  witness  to  the 
systematic,  bureaucratic  extermination  of 
six  million  of  their  brethren  by  the  Nazis 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Swept  into 
this  net  of  death  were  millions  of  innocent 
non-Jewish  victims  as  well,  but  the  crime 
against  the  Jews  was  a  crime  unique  in  the 
annals  of  human  history,  different  not  only 
in  the  quantity  of  violence, 'but  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  State  to  organize  an  evil  en- 
terprise against  defenseless  civilians  whose 
only  "crime"  was  to  be  defined  as  Jewish  by 
German  law.  The  memorial  we  are  gathered 
here  to  dedicate  symbolizes  our  determina- 
tion to  remember  the  most  monstrous  epoch 
in  modern  civilization. 

In  the  Holocaust,  we  discovered  the  dark- 
est side  of  humanity.  We  learned  that  a 
modern  society  used  its  siiill  and  ingenuity 
to  degrade  and  deny  what  is  sacred  in  man. 
The  Holocaust  was  not  an  event  rooted  in  a 
barbaric  medieval  past,  but  rather  it  was  ex- 
pression of  twentieth  century  science  and 
accomplishment,  bureaucratic  organization 
and  sophisticated  technology.  The  same  so- 
ciety that  was  capable  of  creating  art  and 
poetry  and  music  and  great  literature  was 
capable  of  inciting  unrestrained  evil  on  its 
fellow  men,  women  and  children. 

In  recent  years,  our  generation  has  come 
to  acknowledge  that  the  price  on  indiffer- 
ence and  the  cost  of  apathy  on  the  part  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  including  our  own 
great  democracy,  contributed  to  the  cata- 
strophic moral  defeat  which  made  the  holo- 
caust possible.  America  has  a  tradition  of 
concern  for  human  rights  and  religious  lib- 
erty and  has  always  stood  as  a  refuge  for 
the  persecuted.  We  stand  together  today,  in 
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solidarity,  remembering  a  past  era  and.  in  so 
doing,  we  affirm  our  hope  for  making  a 
better  moral  and  political  order  for  the 
future. 

We  mourn  the  victims  who  died;  we  give 
solace  to  those  who  survived;  we  condemn 
those  who  committed  the  atrocities  as  well 
as  those  who  permitted  them  by  their  si- 
lence. And  today,  on  this  occasion  as  we 
dedicate  this  sacred  memorial,  we  pledge  to 
remember  as  we  do  every  year  during  these 
days  of  remembrance. 

The  great  American  philosopher.  George 
Santayana,  has  warned  that  those  who 
forget  history  are  condemned  to  repeat  it. 
With  these  words,  which  have  been  imprint- 
ed in  the  official  record  of  our  country,  with 
this  memorial  by  which  we  pledge  to  re- 
member, we  deny  victory  to  those  who  set 
out  on  the  path  of  destruction  fifty  years 
ago  and  we  resolve  not  to  let  the  world  be 
spoiled  by  such  hatred  ever  again. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  ROWLAND 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Thursday,  May  4,  an  unavoidable  con- 
flict prevented  me  from  casting  my  vote  on 
Mr.  Dannemeyer's  amendment  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  106,  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget— fiscal  year  1990. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "No." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  permitting  this 
insertion  in  the  RECORD. 


NATIONAL  DEBT  MEASURES 
NEEDED 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 
Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Ameri- 
cans recognize  our  chronic  budget  deficits  as 
the  major  threat  to  our  continued  prosperity. 
Despite  the  fact  that  controlling  Federal 
spending  should  be  our  top  priority.  Congress 
continues  to  avoid  addressing  this  vital  issue. 
Since  I  came  to  Congress,  I  have  seen  over  a 
trillion  dollars  added  to  our  national  debt.  Con- 
gress must  control  its  spending;  it  must 
reduce  Its  deficit;  It  must  begin  to  settle  the 
national  debt;  and  it  must  ensure  our  Nation's 
continued  economic  growth.  That  is  why  I  In- 
troduced H.R.  2154,  which  would  effectively 
deal  with  each  of  these  needs. 

This  measure  would  require  all  new  reve- 
nues to  go  Into  the  Public  Debt  Reduction 
Fund.  This  Fund  was  established  by  Congress 
to  retire  the  national  debt,  but  It  relies  solely 
on  gifts  from  individual  taxpayers.  By  tunneling 
all  new  revenues  into  this  Fund,  Congress  will 
demonstrate  Its  determination  to  deal  with  the 
massive  national  debt. 

This  measure  would  also  cap  total  Federal 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1990  at  3  percent 
above  this  year's  level.  Since  revenues  have 
been  increasing  by  far  more  than  3  percent  In 
recent    years,    we    can    erase    our    deficits 
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through  economic  growth.  By  capping  total 
Federal  sper>dir>g,  Cor>gress  would  be  forced 
to  prioritize  its  spendir>g.  Congress  could  even 
decide  to  eliminate  some  of  the  1,500  spend- 
ing programs  it  funds  each  year. 

Finally,  H.R.  2154  would  Implement  Presi- 
dent Bush's  plan  to  reduce  the  capital  gams 
tax  rate  to  a  maximum  of  15  p)ercent  for  indi- 
viduals. Not  only  would  this  encourage  Invest- 
ments arxj  business  expansions,  It  would  ac- 
tually increase  revenues  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  stror>gly  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  deci- 
sive action  to  deal  with  our  ecorramic  future. 
Please  join  me  in  dealing  with  the  national 
debt,  limiting  Federal  spending,  and  reducing 
the  capital  gains  tax. 


NOTRE  DAME  ACADEMY  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMPETITION  WIN- 
NERS 
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HON.  JIM  BUNNING 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1989 

Mr  BUNNING.  Mr  Speaker,  this  week  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  over  950  young  people 
from  44  States  have  gathered  to  participate  in 
the  Natkjnal  Bicentennial  Competition  on  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  I  am  proud  to 
announce  that  a  team  from  the  Notre  Dame 
Academy  In  my  congressional  district  is  repre- 
senting Kentucky.  These  young  scholars  have 
worked  hard  to  reach  the  national  finals  by 
»wnning  the  district  and  the  Slate  competitions 
and  I  would  like  to  wish  them  the  best  as  they 
compete  for  tf>e  natk^nal  title. 

The  members  of  the  Notre  Dame  Academy 
team  are:  Angeline  Bautista,  Jill  Brown,  Katee 
Creevy.  Gail  Duddey,  Elizabeth  Eder,  Monica 
Faust,  Christina  Goetsch.  Marcia  Hoffman, 
Linda  Kelley,  Kelly  Kohlhepp,  Meghan  Ma- 
lor>ey.  Deanna  Meyerrose,  Laura  Muck,  Diane 
Noll,  Jeannie  Purcell,  Shannon  Robbins,  Me- 
lissa Scott,  Kristin  Traud,  Jennifer  Walter,  and 
Angela  Wong. 

Along  with  the  students,  their  teacher.  Sister 
Mary  Padraic.  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  success  of  tlie  team.  As  well,  Paul  Ten- 
kotte,  the  district  coordinator,  and  Paul  Blan- 
chard,  tt>e  State  coordinator,  have  worked 
hard  to  help  their  team  reach  the  finals. 

The  National  Bicentennial  Competition  on 
the  Constitutkxi  and  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  most 
extensive  educatkxial  program  In  the  country 
devekjped  to  educate  young  people  about  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  With  the  sup- 
port of  Congress,  the  active  Involvement  of 
Representatives  and  Senators,  the  efforts  of 
tlKHJsands  of  civic  and  education  leaders,  the 
program  achievements  over  the  past  2  years 
have  been  dramatic:  1,022,320  students  have 
studied  the  curriculum;  14,381  teacliers  are 
teaching  the  course;  420  congressional  dis- 
tricts and  the  five  territories  have  programs; 
393  U.S.  Representatives  are  participating  in 
tt>eir  districts;  and  92  U.S.  Senators  are  sup- 
porting ttie  program  in  ttieir  States. 

Ttie  program  provkles  students  with  a  spe- 
cially desigruited  6-week  course  of  study  to 
provide  upper  elementary,  middle,  and  high 
sctiool  students  with  a  furxlamental  under- 
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standing  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  principles  and  values  they  embody. 
Students  complete  the  Instructional  portion  of 
the  program  with  a  test  designed  to  measure 
their  constitutional  literacy  and  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  achievement  signed  by  their  U.S. 
Representative. 

High  school  participants  then  enter  a  na- 
tionwide series  of  competitions  at  the  con- 
gressional district.  State  and  national  levels. 
Students  testify  t>efore  a  panel  of  experts  at  a 
simulated  congressional  hearing  designed  to 
measure  understanding  and  capacity  to  apply 
principles  being  learned  to  historical  and  con- 
temporary events.  Each  year  the  national  bi- 
centennial competition  culminates  In  3  days  of 
Intensive  competition  among  classes  from 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

I'm  proud  of  the  young  ladies  from  Notre 
Dame  Academy  who  have  worked  and  studied 
their  way  to  these  national  finals.  I  wish  them 
luck  but  more  than  that,  I  thank  and  congratu- 
late them  for  representing  the  Fourth  District 
and  Kentucky  so  well. 


HOLOCAUST  COMMEMORATION 
AT  TEMPLE  BETH  EL 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELLI 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  at 
this  time.  Temple  Beth  El  of  Hackensack,  NJ, 
and  hundreds  of  other  congregations  through- 
out the  country,  gather  to  hold  a  Holocaust 
memonal  service.  Each  of  us,  regardless  of 
race  or  religion,  shares  In  the  grief  and  pain 
felt  by  survivors  of  the  Holocaust,  their  rela- 
tives, and  their  friends.  Each  of  us  looks  to  re- 
membrances such  as  these  to  underscore  a 
promise  still  as  strong  In  our  hearts  as  It  was 
the  day  it  was  made:  We  will  never  forget. 

This  year,  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Holo- 
caust, comes  a  cause  for  rejoicing  Temple 
Beth  El  will  be  dedicating  a  Holocaust  memo- 
rial to  be  permanently  housed  In  the  lobby  of 
the  synagogue. 

I  wanted  the  Congress  to  take  note  of  this 
occasion  and  to  share  in  this  special  moment 
with  Temple  Beth  El.  I  am  Indeed  honored 
and  pleased  to  represent  the  memt>ers  of  this 
congregation,  and  to  join  with  them  in  this 
years  service. 
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falling  love  of  country,  loyalty  to  Its  Institutions 
and  ideals,  eagerness  to  defend  It  against  all 
enemies,  undivided  allegiance  against  all  en- 
emies, undivided  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  a 
desire  to  secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  posterity."  Loyalty  Day  Is  a  cele- 
bration of  the  values  and  freedom  which  make 
our  country  "mankind's  last  best  hope." 

Each  year,  VFW  Post  2866  celebrates  the 
values  of  freedom  and  patriotism  during  the 
first  week  of  May.  I  have  t>een  a  proud  partici- 
pant in  this  event  for  the  past  2  years.  Mem- 
bers of  this  post  know  that  patnotlsm  Is  more 
than  love  for  one's  country  It  also  means  re- 
spect. The  love  and  respect  our  Nation  com- 
mands symbolizes  our  view  of  liberty,  justice, 
and  equal  opportunity.  America  Is  the  last 
beacon  of  hope  that  shines  In  a  world  full  of 
oppression  and  tyranny  and  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  we  join  together  for  Loyalty  Day. 

There  are  several  holidays  on  which  we  cel- 
ebrate the  blessings  of  our  Nation  and  re- 
member those  who  made  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice to  secure  our  freedom  and  liberty.  Loyalty 
Day  is  a  day  to  celebrate  the  values  which 
make  our  country  free  and  proud.  Please  join 
with  me  and  VFW  Post  2866  in  observing  Loy- 
alty Day  and  in  appreciation  of  our  great 
Nation. 


HONORING  ST.  CHARLES  VFW 
POST  2866  ON  THE  CELEBRA- 
TION OF  LOYALTY  DAY 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  St.  Charles  Veterans  of  Foreign  War 
Post  2866  and  their  celebration  of  Loyalty 
Day 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  [VFW]  Loyal- 
ty Day  is  a  tradition  of  spring  celebration 
during  tfie  first  week  of  May.  According  to  the 
VFW,  Loyalty  Day  is  a  time  to  celebrate 
"Amencanism,"  which  is  defined  as  "an  un- 


RURAL  HEALTH  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  that  I  intro- 
duce today,  which  my  Wisconsin  colleague. 
Senator  Herb  Kohl  is  Introducing  in  the 
Senate,  will  improve  the  quality  of  health  care 
in  rural  areas.  The  needs  in  rural  areas  are 
unique  and  therefore  require  special  attention. 

My  district  and  State  are  In  that  category: 
Wisconsin  has  65  rural  hospitals,  12  of  them 
in  my  district.  One  rural  hospital  In  the  district 
recently  closed. 

This  bill  will  help  people  and  doctors  and 
hospitals  In  both  the  short  and  long  term.  It  Is 
designed  to  do  what  It  says:  Improve  the 
health  of  rural  Americans. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  bring  immediate  relief 
to  rural  hospitals  that  need  It  while  directing 
the  Federal  Government  to  come  up  with  a 
more  equitable  level  of  payment  for  the  long 
term  for  rural  hospitals  that  participate  in  Med- 
icare, the  Federal  Insurance  program  for  sen- 
iors. 

This  bill  differs  somewhat  from  other  bills 
that  have  tjeen  introduced  in  Congress  to  ad- 
dress this  issue.  It  is  offered  to  widen  the  dis- 
cussion on  how  to  save  rural  health  care  from 
extinction,  both  through  Medicare  and  other 
Public  Health  Service  programs.  Much  of  what 
Is  proposed  In  this  bill  can  be  done  through 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  which  I  sit, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  committees  and 
Congress  will  take  up  those  provisions  of  the 
bill  this  year. 

How  the  bill  will  help  rural  areas  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  elsewhere. 

What  the  bill  does: 

First.  Medicare  payments  increased. 
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Rural  hospitals  would  receive  immediate  in- 
creases in  Medicare  reimbursement,  upon  en- 
actment or  by  1990,  whichever  comes  first. 

The  level  of  increased  payment  to  rural  hos- 
pitals would  be  greater  than  that  for  nonrural 
hospitals. 

Medicare  reimbursement  to  rural  hospitals 
would  increase  by  5.6  percent  over  reimburse- 
ment levels  of  1989,  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Prospective  Payment 
Assessment  Commission  [ProPac],  which  is 
charged  with  advising  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  Medicare  policies  for  hos- 
pitals. 

Other  hospitals  also  would  receive  ProPac's 
1990  recommended  increases  immediately; 
large  urban  hospitals  would  receive  5-percent 
increases,  and  other  urban  hospitals  would  re- 
ceive 4.5-percent  increases. 

The  increases  or  updates  in  the  average 
rate  of  payments  for  Medicare  services,  would 
be  based  on  the  most  current  Information  on 
costs  incurred  by  hospitals. 

In  other  words,  hospitals  would  be  paid 
what  it  costs  them  to  deliver  the  care,  so  that 
hospitals  should  not  have  to  go  into  debt  for 
services  provided  the  Medicare  patients 

Second.  Wage  factors  adjusted. 

What  Medicare  reimburses  rural  hospitals 
for  costs  of  wages  also  would  be  updated  and 
significantly  changed.  Under  the  present 
system,  rural  hospital  wages  are  figured  at 
rates  paid  both  professional  and  nonprofes- 
sional staff  locally.  Under  this  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  [HHS]  would  be  required  to 
figure  wages  based  on:  First,  different  wages 
paid  professional  and  nonprofessional  staff, 
and  second,  wages  paid  professionals  on  a 
regional  rather  than  local  basis. 

Those  wage  factors  would  be  updated  an- 
nually instead  of  every  3  years,  as  they  now 
are. 

Third.  Costs  updated. 

The  actural  costs  incurred  by  hospitals 
would  be  figured  on  more  timely  bases.  Medi- 
care payment  rates  presently  are  based  on 
old  cost  data. 

Fourth.  Study  of  alternative  reimbursement 
systems. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  study 
alternative  reimbursement  systems  for  rural 
and  small  hospitals  for  the  long-term  future, 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  appropriate 
changes  to  Congress. 

The  objective  is  to  put  rural  hospitals  on  a 
long-range  sound  footing  for  purposes  of 
Medicare  participation. 

Fifth.  Intenm  adequate  payments  to  rural 
hospitals. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  system  of  making  sure 
that  rural  hospitals  with  no  more  than  100 
beds  and  at  least  50  percent  Medicare  pa- 
tients are  paid  adequately  for  the  costs  they 
incur  for  providing  that  care.  No  hospital 
should  have  to  go  broke  or  go  out  of  business 
because  that  share  of  Its  income  from  Medi- 
care or  Medicaid  doesn't  meet  its  actual  ex- 
penses. If  such  a  hospital  were  found  to  t)e 
underpaid  for  those  services,  it  could  get  addi- 
tional payments  to  make  it  viable  during  the 
interim  period  between  September  30,  1989 
and  October  1,  1991. 

Sixth.  Sole  community  hospitals. 
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It  would  be  easier  to  be  identified  as  a  "sole 
community  hospital,"  which  receives  special 
treatment  under  Medicare.  My  Wisconsin  Sev- 
enth District  has  one  such  facility  and  another 
has  applied  for  that  status.  Sole  community 
hospital  reimbursement  rates  would  be  recom- 
puted to  reflect  current  costs,  and  to  take  into 
consideration  travel  time  as  well  as  distance 
to  the  next  nearest  hospital  and  the  hospital's 
market  share  of  care  in  the  area. 

Seventh.  Geographical  Classification 
Review  Board. 

A  new  five-member  board  would  be  estab- 
lished to  consider  applications  from  "border" 
hospitals  that  are  classified  as  rural  for  pur- 
poses of  Medicare  payments  but  would  like  to 
be  classified  as  urban  t>ecause  of  the  volume 
and  kind  of  care  they  deliver. 

Criteria  for  reclassification  would  include  a 
comparison  of  wages,  the  most  recent  census 
data,  and  the  impact  on  patients'  access  to 
care  if  the  hospital  were  not  reclassified.  Hos- 
pitals could  appeal  denials  to  the  Secretary  of 
HHS. 

Eighth.  Rural  hospital  transition  grants. 

A  grant  program  that  was  established  this 
year,  and  which  I  advocated  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  would  be  continued  with  a 
new  and  additional  provision  that  special  at- 
tention be  given  to  grants  for  demonstration 
projects  that  establish  new  cooperative 
models  for  the  delivery  of  rural  health  care. 

Such  cooperative  arrangements  have  long 
existed  in  my  district  and  elsewhere  for  farm- 
ers and  other  groups  who  share  purchasing 
and  providing  of  services.  Wisconsin  has  a 
model  cooperative  health  system,  the  Rural 
Wisconsin  Hospital  Cooperative.  There  may 
be  untapped  opportunities  for  such  coopera- 
tive arrangements  to  improve  rural  health 
care. 

Ninth.  Rural  referral  centers  continued. 

"Rural  referral  center"  status  for  certain 
specialized  institutions  receiving  Medicare 
payments  would  be  continued  until  1991.  That 
status,  which  is  afforded  two  hospitals  in  my 
district  and  three  others  in  Wisconsin,  allows 
rural  hospitals  that  provide  extensive,  special- 
ized care  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  comparable  to 
urban  hospitals. 

Tenth.  National  Health  Service  Corps  atten- 
tion to  rural  needs. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps,  which 
places  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals in  medically  underserved  areas, 
would  be  required  to  give  special  emphasis  to 
shortages  of  health  manpower  in  rural  areas, 
which  are  now  experiencing  difficulty  recruiting 
certain  kinds  of  professionals  such  as  psychi- 
atrists and  allied  health  care  people,  including 
physical  and  occupational  therapists,  pharma- 
cists, medical  technologists,  and  others. 

Eleventh.  National  Nurse  Service  Corps. 

A  loan-forgiveness  program  which  I  spon- 
sored in  the  1989  appropriations  bill  to  en- 
courage nurses  to  practice  in  National  Health 
Service  Corps  designated  shortage  areas  or 
facilities — such  as  nursing  homes  and  hospi- 
tals—would be  continued.  That  program  is  de- 
signed to  attract  nurses  back  into  the  profes- 
sion by  paying  for  education  loans  in  return  for 
a  service  commitment  after  graduation.  Many 
rural  areas  and  facilities  in  my  district  would 
benefit  from  such  placements  where  there  are 
nurse  shortages. 
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Twelfth.  Agricultural  Health  and  Safety. 

A  new  focus  would  be  placed  on  the  need 
to  increase  programs  to  help  farmers  and  agri- 
cultural workers  improve  their  health  and 
safety.  Injuries  and  deaths  in  agricultural  work 
are  now  nearly  five  times  higher  than  in  other 
work  environments.  Programs  like  Marshfield 
Clinic's  National  Farm  Medical  Center  would 
benefit  from  expanded  attention  to  this  ne- 
glected health  field.  Under  the  bill,  an  office 
would  be  established  in  the  U.S.  Health  De- 
partment to  oversee  and  emphasize  agricultur- 
al health  and  safety. 

Thirteenth.  Insuring  the  uninsured. 

An  overriding  problem,  which  is  worse  in 
rural  areas,  is  the  appalling  lack  of  health  in- 
surance for  some  37  million  Americans,  most 
of  them  working  and  many  of  them  children  in 
families.  Wisconsin  has  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion people  who  are  uninsured,  including  many 
farmers.  This  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
to  make  recommendations  on  how  to  deal 
with  that  problem  by  developing  a  model 
State  law,  among  other  things. 

Fourteenth.  Office  of  Rural  Health  upgrad- 
ed. 

The  recently  created  Office  of  Rural  Health 
in  the  Department  of  HHS  would  be  elevated 
to  the  oiffice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  to  give  it  more  visibility  and  authority. 
The  Office  would  establish  a  new  Office  of 
Agricultural  Health  and  Safety. 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Administration, 
which  manages  Medicare,  would  be  required 
to  have  a  liaison  with  the  Office  of  Rural 
Health  in  order  to  better  coordinate  rural 
health  policy  for  doctors  and  hospitals  in  the 
Medicare  Program. 

SUMMARY 

These  proposals  are  designed  to  help  rural 
hospitals  in  a  hurry  and  to  develop  long-range 
policies  for  Medicare  reimbursement  and  for 
other  health  care  programs. 

The  bill  does  not  directly  eliminate  the  dif- 
ferential between  rural  and  urban  hospitals 
under  Medicare  but  it  does  not  preclude  that 
long-range  possibility.  It  proposes  quick  action 
to  make  sure  hospitals  are  adequately  reim- 
bursed for  their  services  and  stay  in  business 
where  needed,  while  a  longer  term  solution  to 
that  problem  is  developed. 

In  developing  a  bill,  we  worked  with  all 
major  rural  health  and  hospital  interest  groups, 
which  support  the  objectives  of  this  approach. 

Given  today's  budget  constraints,  the 
money  to  pay  rural  hospitals  a  higher  Medi- 
care rate  under  Medicare  would  have  to  come 
from  somewhere — either  from  new  money  or 
from  other  non-njral  hospitals.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  do  the  least  damage  to  the  frailest 
part  of  the  system— rural  hospitals.  It  raises 
Medicare  reimbursement  to  them  more  than 
to  other  hospitals  and  provides  other  safe- 
guards to  keep  the  system  running. 

The  Bush  administration  has  proposed  cut- 
ting the  Medicare  system  by  $5  billion.  Under 
the  approach  taken  in  this  bill,  rural  hospitals, 
and  others,  would  receive  necessary  in- 
creases in  Medicare  payments  without  break- 
ing the  bank.  Greater  increases  in  such  pay- 
ments require  more  money. 

I  intend  to  pursue  these  objectives  to  bring 
stability  to  a  fragile  part  of  the  Nation's  health 
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care  system  with  creative  and  innovative  new 
approaches. 


THE  NEHEMIAH  PROGRAM 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1989 
Mr  WYDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
duang  legislatwn  to  extend  the  eligibility  for 
Nehemiah  grants,  a  program  which  provides 
grants  to  communities  for  housing  rehabilita- 
tion. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Nehemiah  Program 
is  its  focus  on  r>eighborhood  redevelopment 
In  fact,  a  project  utilizing  a  Nehemiah  grant 
must  involve  rehabilitation  of  several  blocks  of 
contiguous  lots.  This  means  that  rehabilitation 
is  done  on  a  neighborhoodwide  basis,  rather 
than  as  a  piecemeal  approach  which  leaves  a 
rieighborhood  with  some  rehabilitated  houses 
and  others  decayed  or  abandoned 

The  feature  of  neighborhood  level  rehabili- 
tation IS  an  excellent  one,  and  I  support  it 
fully.  But  the  current  structure  of  the  program 
ignores  the  development  potential  of  neigh- 
bortKX)ds  which  are  facing  significant  amounts 
of  decay,  but  are  rrot  entirely  abandoned.  In 
my  district  of  Portland.  OR.  as  in  many  others 
across  the  country,  there  are  neightxjrhoods 
in  which  some  houses  are  abandoned  and 
vacant,  often  taken  over  by  drug  dealers, 
while  others  are  occupied  by  families  wfio  are 
struggling  to  preserve  their  communities  Un- 
fortunately, the  decaying  houses  tend  to  feed 
upon  each  other,  so  that  increasing  numbers 
of  houses  are  abandoned  as  the  neighbor- 
hood become  less  and  less  habitable. 

I  believe  tfiat  by  rehabilitating  the  aban- 
dor^ed  houses,  existing  neighborhoods  can  be 
preserved.  The  Nehemiah  Grant  Program  sup- 
port efforts  to  rebuild  neighborhoods  which 
are  still  vibrant,  but  which  have  large  numbers 
of  decaying,  abandoned  housing. 

My  legislai.  >n  will  broaden  the  cntena  by 
which  areas  are  eligible  for  Nehemiah  grants. 
It  will  maintain  the  spint  of  the  program  by  re- 
quinng  that  rehat>ilitation  be  done  at  a  neigh- 
borhood level.  But  it  eases  the  eligitMlity 
standards  by  limiting  rehabilitation  needs  to  30 
percent  of  ttie  lots  in  a  neighborhood  of  con- 
tiguous blocks.  It  also  requires  that  other 
houses  m  the  ne«ghbortiood  not  be  in  disre- 
pair. 

It's  possible  to  save  the  tfiousands  of  dis- 
tressed neighborhoods  around  the  country. 
This  measure  Is  just  a  small  step  to  increase 
community  access  to  the  Nehemiah  Pro- 
gram— a  proven  winner  wfwn  It  comes  to 
netghbortxxKJ  revitalization. 
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by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775.  Last 
year,  Congress  declared  that  the  National  Day 
of  Prayer  would  take  place  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  every  May. 

I  began  today  at  a  prayer  tireakfast  in  the 
Capitol.  I  was  reminded  how  important  prayer 
is  to  my  life,  and  was  saddened  by  the  fact 
that  other  people  in  other  countries  cannot 
conduct  their  prayers  in  the  open.  We  are  very 
lucky  to  live  in  a  country  where  prayers  are  or- 
ganized and  commonplace.  The  National  Day 
of  Prayer  helps  us  remember  this  God-given 
gift 

Prayer  has  done  much  for  my  life  My  pray- 
ers have  led  to  a  faith  that  allows  me  to  be 
helpful  in  a  world  at  a  time  when  hope  comes 
hard  Because  I  know  that  God  is  the  Creator. 
I  know  that  no  situation  is  so  dark  or  bleak 
that  It  cannot  be  changed  for  the  better 
There  have  always  t>een  wars,  and  arms 
races  are  difficult  to  slow  down,  but  I  know 
that  the  future  is  not  preset  or  designed  by 
some  mysterious  destiny.  God  gave  us  free- 
dom and  wants  us  to  respond  freely— person- 
ality IS  paramount  and  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop one's  personality  can  best  be  done  in 
an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  prayers. 

Prayer  has  taught  me  the  importance  of  tol- 
erance; it  has  given  me  a  sense  of  vocation;  it 
has  encouraged  me  to  approach  problems 
with  a  constructive,  compassionate  concern;  it 
has  given  me  insights  into  the  issues  with 
which  I  deal;  it  has  shaped  my  whole  perspec- 
tive and  taught  me  to  try  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  important  and  inconsequential;  and 
prayer  has  taught  me  to  be  hopeful 

I  hope  all  my  countrymen  will  take  some 
time  today,  whether  in  a  structured  service  or 
a  personal  moment  of  silence,  and  realize  the 
significance  and  beauty  of  prayer  I  thank  God 
we  can  celebrate  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  in 
this  great  country  of  ours. 


May  4,  1989 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  JOSEPH 
DORSEY 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER 
OBSERVANCE 


UMI 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

or  CEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1989 

Mr  RAY.  Mr  Speaker,  today  is  the  'Nation- 
al Day  of  Prayer."  This  observance  has  its 
roots  in  a  day  of  prayer  ar>d  fasting  set  aside 


WELCOME  TO  THE  COLUMBUS 
GROVE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 


HON.  PAUL  E.  GILLMOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 
Mr  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  the  Colum- 
bus Grove  High  School  Band  to  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol today  Columbus  Grove  is  in  Putnam 
County,  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio's  Fifth 
Congressional  District. 

The  Columbus  Grove  High  School  Band, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr  Rotiert  Montooth, 
Is  fir>e,  young  group  of  talented  individuals.  As 
I  met  with  this  group  today,  I  was  thinking  of 
fK>w  proud  I  was  to  be  their  Representative  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  Columbus 
Grove  High  School  Band  to  Washington,  DC, 
and  look  forward  to  vtsitirtg  with  this  group  in 
the  future. 


HON.  JAMES  T.  WALSH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  WALSH  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness 
that  I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  But  it  is  with  great  pride  as  well.  Be- 
cause surely  those  of  us  who  believe  in  God 
and  the  hereafter  have  good  reason  today  to 
rejoice  that  one  more  holy  person  has  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  favored  in  Heaven. 

Father  Joseph  Dorsey,  my  cousin,  was  born 
in  Syracuse,  NY.  the  son  of  John  and  Marga- 
ret Dorsey  He  died  on  December  28,  1 988. 

As  a  proud  Irish  Catholic,  he  knew  many 
politicians,  whom  he  never  failed  to  see  the 
good  in 

His  life  was  mari^ed  by  inspiration.  Perhaps 
his  greatest  show  of  strength  came  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  had  been  hospitalized 
several  times.  The  future  was  so  uncertain, 
but  he  had  tremendous  faith  in  the  providence 
of  God.  In  the  hospital  he  told  a  friend: 

I  rememljer  my  father  once  saying  win. 
lose  or  draw,  youve  got  to  accept  the  deci- 
sion. I've  had  a  wonderful  life.  I've  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  loving  family,  by  wonderful 
friends.  I've  loved  my  priesthood  and  I  am 
grateful  to  God. 

It  was  said  at  his  funeral  that  Father  Dorsey 
did  some  of  his  finest  teaching  in  that  hospital 
room.  He  saw  In  his  sufferings  his  final  minis- 
try to  God.  to  the  people  around  him,  to  the 
church,  and  to  the  world.  Those  of  us  who 
knew  him  are  assured  that  he  still  looks  upon 
us— still  willing  to  minister  to  us. 

This  great  man  was  also  a  humble  man  who 
would  have  been  honored,  and  perhaps  is 
honored  today,  to  have  his  name  mentioned 
inside  the  walls  of  this  institution,  which  re- 
flects the  values  and  qualities  he  so  admired 
in  our  great  country. 


WHAT  KIDS  WHO  ARENT 
WOLVES  SAY  ABOUT  WILDING 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  the  Record  and  call  your  attention 
to  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  re- 
garding the  tragic  rape  of  a  young  woman  by 
a  rampaging  group  of  youths  in  Central  Park 
of  New  York  City  in  an  act  called  "wilding." 

The  article  focuses  on  the  reaction  to  this 
monstrous  incident  by  several  youths  at  the 
Learning  for  Living  Center  at  Argus  Communi- 
ty, in  my  congressional  district  of  the  South 
Bronx.  These  kids,  who  are  of  comparable 
age  and  background  to  those  who  took  pari 
on  that  fateful  night,  frankly  discuss  their  feel- 
irtgs  about  crime  and  delinquency. 

The  Learning  for  Living  Center  at  Argus 
Community  is  a  valuable  community  organiza- 
tion that  has  counseled  many  young  men  and 
women  on  the  pressures  of  growing  up  in 
inrter-dty  neighborhoods  like  the  South  Bronx. 
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It  is  organizations  like  the  Argus  Community 
that  must  flourish  if  we  are  to  educate  our 
children  and  prevent  further  tragedies. 
What  Kids  Who  Aren't  Wolves  Say  About 
Wilding 
(By  Elizabeth  Lyttleton  Sturz) 

"She  was  every  bit  as  vibrant  and  as 
vernal  as  a  flower  in  the  spring,"  was  the 
way  her  former  professor  at  Yale  described 
the  young  woman  who  was  chased,  thrown 
to  the  ground,  dragged,  hit  with  a  brick  and 
a  lead  pipe,  raped,  slashed  and  left  for  dead 
in  Central  Park,  two-thirds  of  the  blood 
drained  from  her  body. 

Up  to  that  fateful  moment,  she  had 
seemed  fortunate.  Of  her  disenchantments 
we  know  nothing.  But  the  favorites  of  the 
gods  can  die  in  a  ditch,  as  the  ancients  were 
fond  of  pointing  out.  ^ 

Was  it  hubris?  She  may  have  believed,  as 
some  do,  that  she  was  immune  from  the  in- 
equities, the  chaos  and  the  cruelties  that 
swirl  about  us.  In  any  case,  she  did  not 
follow  the  advice  of  those  who  warned  her 
to  avoid  running  in  the  park  alone  at  night. 

Did  the  young  wolves  attack  her  because 
she  is  white  and  they  are  black?  Because 
she  is  rich  and  they  are  poor— a  blind  strike 
for  power  by  the  powerless? 

These  questions  and  more  were  discussed 
by  the  kids  in  the  forum  that  is  held  every 
morning  in  the  Learning  for  Living  Center 
at  Argus  Community,  in  the  South  Bronx. 
The  kids  are  teen-agers,  black  and  Hispanic, 
not  very  different  from  those  who  went  on 
the  rampage  in  the  park. 

Almost  unanimously  they  believe  that  the 
perpetrators  should  be  dealt  with  harshly. 
Castration  and  the  electric  chair  are  advo- 
cated by  some.  It  is  a  mark  of  their  immatu- 
rity that  they  are  Draconian. 

"Those  who  laid  a  hand  on  her  and  violat- 
ed her  body  ought  to  die."  "What  if  it  was 
your  mother  or  your  sister?"  "They  didn't 
lift  a  finger  to  save  her  life."  The  verdict  of 
these  teen-agers:  Wolf  packs  should  reap 
the  consequences  of  their  acts. 

"The  reason  kids  are  into  so  much  crime  is 
because  they  know  nothing  will  be  done  to 
them,"  one  girl  says.  "That's  why  they're 
out  there  selling  crack  and  getting  away 
with  it."  She  knows:  She  was  selling  crack 
herself  before  she  came  to  Argus. 

Is  it  right  to  call  kids  on  the  rampage  a 
wolf  pack?  "Animals  kill  to  eat.  The  book  of 
nature  and  survival  teaches  us  of  that."  one 
boy  says.  "They  are  not  as  cruel  as  people." 

The  kids  in  the  park  were  middle  class, 
some  of  them.  They  had  good  families.  "But 
they  still  had  a  wolf  in  their  l)elly."  an  older 
boy  says.  "It's  not  a  hunger  for  food. 
They're  hungry  for  acceptance.  They're 
raging  because  they  feel  rejected." 

Being  shut  out,  humiliated,  makes  people 
angry,  they  agree.  And  in  packs  even  nice 
kids  can  bug  out.  "You'd  have  to  know  these 
kids,"  one  girl  observes.  "They're  all  differ- 
ent from  one  another."  The  kids  agree  but 
insist  that  deep  down  every  one  of  them  felt 
shut  out,  angry.  "Even  the  ones  that  just 
followed  along  and  stood  there  and 
watched,  that's  almost  as  bad  as  doing  it." 

Wilding,  they  say.  is  not  a  thing  of  race. 
Anybody  could  be  the  victim— black.  His- 
panic, white,  rich.  poor.  "It's  animal,  but  it's 
beyond  animal  acts."  Go  out.  do  whatever 
you  want,  do  it  on  impulse.  If  it  means  hurt- 
ing someone,  so  be  it. 

These  kids  at  Argus  have  had  it  worse 
than  the  kids  in  the  park.  Every  day  they 
live  out  what  to  many  of  us  are  mere  statis- 
tics on  a  chart:  The  breakup  of  the  family, 
the    crevalence    of    female-headed    house- 
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holds,  racial  and  economic  discrimination, 
drug  wars  on  their  front  stoops,  schools  that 
don't  work,  social  agencies  that  hurt  instead 
of  helping. 

But  everyone  agrees  the  worst  is  being 
treated  like  an  outcast  in  a  society  that  calls 
itself  democratic  and  egalitarian.  It's  believ- 
ing that  the  high  road  is  restricted  to  people 
of  the  right  color,  with  the  right  education, 
the  good  connections. 

These  kids  look  into  the  future  and  see 
nothing  promising.  They  breathe  in  a  conta- 
gion of  violence  in  a  society  where  guns  are 
worshipped  and  material  objects  and  self- 
gratification  are  made  to  seem  the  aim  of 
life 

Their  discussion  centers  on  why  kids  who 
committed  a  crime  of  such  ferocity  sang  in 
their  jail  cell.  Someone  had  yelled  "Gimme 
a  beat!"  and  they  began  to  rap.  The  Argus 
kids  are  convinced  that  even  in  jail  the 
young  wolves  felt  like  celebrities.  "They 
were  hot  news.  Royalty.  All  the  attention 
was  focused  on  them." 

But  later,  as  they  lay  on  their  tiers,  their 
jail  bunks,  "You  can  bet  that  they  felt  bad. 
They  probably  cried  when  they  were  alone 
because  they  had  to  listen  to  their  own 
thoughts." 

But  did  they  feel  remorse?  "They  were 
crying  for  themselves,  not  for  her.  Some  of 
them  might  have  felt  for  her,  a  little  bit. 
But  mostly  they're  afraid  of  what's  going  to 
happen  to  them  now  that  they're  in  jail  for 
a  serious  crime."  "That's  when  the  agony 
and  the  pain  begin— when  they  go  to 
prison." 

Edwin  Joyiens,  a  director  at  Argus,  be- 
lieves the  young  wolves  face  the  worst  in 
prison.  "Inmates  do  not  like  rapists.  They're 
thinking  of  their  own  mothers  and  sisters. 
They'll  be  raped  in  revenge." 

The  young  investment  banker  lies  in  a 
coma.  Vigils  are  held,  candles  are  lit  by 
blacks  and  whites.  The  victims  family  is 
moved  by  the  prayers,  the  flowers,  the  mes- 
sages of  sympathy.  But  no  one  can  undo  the 
harm. 

If  this  is  the  kind  of  world  we  want,  we 
know  the  formula.  We've  got  it.  But  we 
could  take  a  few  steps  toward  reconciliation, 
toward  recognizing  that  we  are  all  human 
beings  together.  We  could  stop  shutting 
people  out  and  start  letting  them  in.  The 
wilding  could  wizen,  and  there  could  l>e  less 
of  the  wolf  in  all  of  us.  The  question  is:  Will 
we  do  it? 


HONORING  THE  ST.  CHARLES 
SMALL  BUSINESSMAN  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  Joseph  T.  Daues,  the  St.  Charles 
Small  Businessman  of  the  Year. 

Joe  is  the  current  president  of  the  tSU/St. 
Charles  Insurance  Co.,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Merrill-Lynch  owned  company  called  In- 
surance Systems  Unlimited  [ISU].  Prior  to 
being  a  part  of  ISU,  the  St.  Charies  Insurance 
Co.  was  an  independent  insurance  company. 

Since  its  founding  in  1956,  the  St.  Charles 
Insurance  Co.  has  stressed  community  in- 
volvement and  consciousness  among  its  em- 
ployees. Mr.  Daus  has  set  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample for  his  company.   He  has  served  in 
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every  office  of  the  St.  Charles  Kiwanis  as  well 
as  the  St.  Cfiarles  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
was  also  the  former  chairman  of  the  March  of 
Dimes  campaign  and  the  St.  Charles  River- 
front Development  Committee.  In  addition  to 
his  civic  and  charity  work,  he  has  also  served 
as  a  teacher  of  insurance  agency  manage- 
ment for  the  National  Faculty  of  Certified  In- 
surance Counselors. 

Mr.  Daues  emulates  the  finest  qualities  of  a 
small  businessman.  His  tenacity,  determina- 
tion, and  good  business  management  enabled 
the  St.  Charles  Insurance  Agency  to  survive 
since  its  founding  in  1956.  Small  businesses 
are  not  always  blessed  with  instant  success 
and  it  is  only  through  the  hard  work  of  its 
founder  that  the  business  succeeds  and 
grows.  Such  is  certainly  true  of  Joe  Daues, 
and  it  is  with  deep  respect  and  admiration  that 
I  join  with  the  other  community  leaders, 
friends,  and  associates  in  commending  Joe 
for  this  outstanding  recognition — our  Small 
Business  Person  of  the  Year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recogniz- 
ing and  commending  Joe  Daues  for  his  con- 
tinued contribution  to  small  busniess  and  the 
St.  Charles  community. 


WORKERS'  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  28, 
1989,  members  of  the  Michigan  AFL-CIO 
from  all  walks  of  life  gathered  to  commemo- 
rate friends,  coworkers,  and  fellow  lat)orers 
who  have  died  due  to  job-related  injuries  or  ill- 
nesses. I  would  like  to  make  part  of  the 
Record  the  comments  I  shared  with  the  rally 
participants: 

Remarks  by  Hon.  David  E.  Bonior  ' 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Michigan 
AFL-CIO  and  its  members  for  organizing 
and  attending  this  rally  to  commemorate 
Workers'  Memorial  Day.  Your  presence  in 
Lansing,  other  state  capitals,  and  other 
cities  across  the  U.S.  should  remind  city, 
state  and  federal  governments  that  protec- 
tions for  workers  are  not  adequate. 

Workers'  Memorial  Day  is  a  day  to  re- 
member friends  who  have  needlessly  lost 
their  lives  because  of  job-related  injuries  or 
illnesses.  It  is  also  a  day  to  remember  the 
many  other  fallen  workers  who  lost  their 
lives  because  their  workplace  was  not  safe 
enough.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  more  than 
100,000  workers  die  each  year  as  a  result  of 
job  related  injuries  and  diseases.  It  is  a  trag- 
edy that  more  than  25  million  workers  are 
exposed  to  toxic  chemicals  and  more  than  3 
million  are  exposed  to  carcinogens. 

I  cosponsored  a  resolution  to  make  April 
28,  1989.  the  official  Workers'  Memorial 
Day  in  the  United  States  because  I  believe 
that  a  job  is  supposed  to  provide  a  living, 
not  take  a  life.  A  Job  is  supposed  to  allow 
men  and  women  to  take  care  of  their  own  fi- 
nancial and  health  needs  as  well  as  that  of 
their  families.  A  job  should  not  cause  per- 
sons to  be  unable  to  provide  their  own  liveli- 
hood: work  should  never  take  away  a  per- 
son's life. 

The  deaths  of  many  workers  and  the  ill- 
nesses suffered  by  many  others  are  not  the 
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only  tragedy.  It  is  tragic  that  despite  the 
fact  that  modem  medicine  and  modem  sci- 
ence have  made  it  possible  to  cure  many 
fatal  and  disabling  illnesses  if  they  are 
caught  early,  workers  still  suffer  diseases 
from  the  hazardous  health  conditions  at 
their  jobs.  And.  despite  modern  engineering 
and  advanced  understanding  of  chemical 
processes,  workers  are  still  injured  needless- 
ly on  the  job. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  an  opportunity 
to  prevent  work-related  injuries.  We  can 
insure  that  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  is  enforced.  We  can  increase  the 
legal  protections  for  workers  who  are  in- 
jured on  the  job.  We  can  provide  preventive 
medicine  and  health  monitoring  for  those 
employees  who  have  been  exposed  to 
cancer-causing  substances  at  their  job.  Fi- 
nally, we  can  require  greater  health  and 
safety  precautions  on  the  part  of  employers. 

The  federal  government  and  all  employers 
must  realize  how  far  we  have  to  go  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  health  of  employees. 

Again.  I  commend  you  for  gathering  in 
Lansing  today.  I  hope  some  day  a  Workers' 
Memorial  Day  will  not  be  necessary.  It  is 
possible  and  it  is  imperative  that  the  work- 
place be  both  safe  and  healthy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  in  my  comments  to 
the  rally,  it  is  imperative  that  Congress  protect 
workers'  health.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
member the  needs  of  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies as  we  consider  health  and  safety  legisla- 
tion this  year. 


USTR      REPORT      ON      FOREIGN 
TRADE  BARRIERS:  DEJA 

VU  ALL  OVER  AGAIN 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  issued  the  1989 
National  Trade  Estimate  Report  on  Foreign 
Trade  Barners.  This  innocuous  sournjirtg  title 
masks  an  eye-opening  inventory  of  foreign 
protectionism.  Filling  its  214  pages  are  barrier 
after  bamer  which  our  34  leading  trading  part- 
nets  fiave  erected  to  U.S.  goods,  services, 
and  investn>ent:  and  atxjse  after  abuse  of  our 
intellectual  property. 

The  report  is  the  fourth  in  a  senes  which 
Congress  required  tfie  administration  to  pub- 
lish. Its  preface  states  that  the  report  is  in- 
terxled  as  a  guide  in  developing  its  strategy  to 
break  down  barners  over  the  next  year 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  trade  negoti- 
atkxis.  For  them,  the  book  could  be  titled 
Great  Expectations. 

For  me,  a  better  title  would  be.  Remem- 
brance of  Things  Past.  Virtually  every  major 
trade  barrier  listed  in  the  report  in  past  years 
reemerges  in  this  report,  with  little  to  show  in 
tfie  way  of  progress  at  breaking  them  down. 
To  move  from  Marcel  Proust  to  Yogi  Berra,  it 
feels  hke  deja  vu  all  over  again 

In  April  1987,  I  released,  "The  Dirty  Dozen 
of  Foreign  Trade  Practices,"  wtiich  outlined 
the  12  most  egregious  cases  of  foreign  pro- 
tectionism. Among  these  were: 

Japanese  durrtping  of  semiconductors,  re- 
fusal to  buy  U.S.  autoparts,  and  limits  on  U.S. 
service  industries; 
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European  agricultural  policies  and  subsidiza- 
tion of  Airbus; 

Import  and  services  restrictkjns  in  Taiwan 
and  Korea: 

Abuse  of  US.  intellectual  property  rights; 

Brazilian  restrictions  on  foreign  informatics: 
and 

Foreign  protectionism  in  telecommunica- 
tions. 

Put  together,  tfKJse  practices  cost  Ameri- 
cans billions  of  dollars  worth  of  exports  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs.  For  many 
years,  my  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill  and  I 
have  called  on  administration  trade  officials  to 
move  quickly  and  forcefully  against  these  and 
other  trade  barriers.  Had  the  administration 
heeded  our  call,  these  foreign  countnes  would 
now  be  faced  with  the  prospects  of  either  re- 
forming their  trading  practices  or  losing  part  of 
their  access  to  the  American  market. 

Instead,  as  the  USTR  study  documents,  we 
continue  to  see  ineffective,  halting  action  with 
the  result  that  the  barriers  are  still  in  place, 
foreign  protectionists  remain  unpunished,  and 
our  exporters  continue  to  lose  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  trade  opportunities  each  year. 

Take  semiconductors,  for  example.  Nearly  3 
years  ago,  the  administration  touted  the 
United  States-Japan  Semiconductor  Agree- 
ment as  the  most  commercially  significant 
section  301  action  ever  taken,  anticipating  $4 
billion  in  United  States  exports  to  Japan.  Soon 
after,  we  in  Congress  began  to  point  out  that 
even  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  pact,  the 
Japanese  were  violating  it  with  continued  re- 
straints on  our  access  to  their  market  and 
dumping  of  semiconductors  into  the  United 
States  and  third  country  markets.  President 
Reagan  had  no  choice  but  to  impose  trade 
sanctions  on  Japan,  but  he  removed  part  of 
them  as  soon  as  he  could. 

The  cost  to  Amencan  companies  trying  to 
fight  off  these  unfair  actions  is  estimated  at 
about  S2  billion.  Now,  as  we  face  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  losses,  the  administration 
admits— in  tones  so  understated  as  to  be 
laughable— that  US  market  access  objectives 
have  not  been  met.  And  what  does  the  report 
state  that  the  Bush  administration  plans  to  do 
about  this  blatant  protectionist  flouting  of  our 
agreement?  Talk  tough  to  the  Japanese. 

Another  of  our  biggest  concerns  has  been 
tf>e  abuse  of  US.  intellectual  property,  result- 
ing from  the  failure  of  foreign  countries  to 
enact  or  enforce  laws  against  pirating,  coun- 
terfeiting, and  patent-copyright  abuse.  In  its 
report,  USTR  acknowledges  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  assert  America's  rights  in  this 
area.  The  report  states  that  Japan's  copyright 
laws  are  inadequate:  Korea's  enforcement  of 
video  and  audio  pirating  laws  are  too  weak; 
Brazil  does  not  provide  either  product  or  proc- 
ess patent  protection  for  a  wide  range  of 
goods;  EC  legal  complications  mean  that  U.S. 
investors  and  exporters  are  hampered  in  their 
efforts  to  sell  products  and  services. 

ArvJ  this  is  just  the  tip  of  the  icet)erg.  A 
recent  study  by  a  group  of  United  States 
copyright  holders  identifies  12  foreign  coun- 
tries, led  by  China.  Saudi  Arabia,  Korea,  and 
India,  whose  abuse  of  American  film,  music, 
book,  and  computer  softwear  copyrights  costs 
us  $1.3  billion  in  sales  each  year. 

Instead  of  making  these  intellectual  property 
pirates  walk  the  plank  in  face-to-face  talks. 
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the  Bush  administration  continues  to  hide 
tjehind  the  GATT  Uruguay  round,  where  our 
t)est  negotiators  have  worked  for  more  than  2 
years  with  little  to  show  for  it.  As  the  round 
moves  towards  its  conclusion,  we  can  expect 
country  after  country  to  cave  to  pressure  from 
their  domestic  pirates  and  resist  meaningful 
rules.  We  must  recognize  that  without  univer- 
sal adoption  and  enforcement,  our  efforts  will 
have  achieved  little. 

And  it  is  not  just  specific  practices  that  are 
protectionist:  in  some  cases,  it  can  be  whole 
countries.  Consider  the  case  of  Taiwan,  In 
1988,  we  ran  an  incredible  $14.1  billion  trade 
deficit  with  Taiwan,  about  10  percent  of  our 
worid-wide  total.  Even  with  the  substantial  de- 
valuation of  the  United  States  dollar  versus 
the  Taiwan  dollar,  United  States  imports  from 
Taiwan  in  1988  were  $26  billion,  virtually  un- 
changed from  1987. 

And  while  we  might  expect  Taiwan  to  re- 
spond by  moving  quickly  to  reduce  the  sur- 
plus, the  report  notes  that  Taiwan  still  main- 
tains a  panoply  of  barriers  against  United 
States  exports  of  goods  and  services.  For  a 
start,  It  cites  high  tariffs,  an  extensive  import 
licensing  system,  discriminatory  commodity 
taxes  on  imports,  restrictive  standards  and 
testing  requirements  for  agricultural  imports, 
indirect  subsidies  to  rice  and  sugar  exports,  in- 
adequate enforcement  of  laws  protecting  U.S. 
intellectual  property  nghts,  rampant  piracy  of 
computer  software  and  videotapes,  prohibi- 
tions on  foreign  investment  in  numerous  in- 
dustnes,  and  discriminatory  taxes  on  alcohol 
and  tobacco. 

And  lest  we  think  that  nations  in  the  Far 
East  or  Third  World  have  a  monopoly  of  such 
practices,  the  report  includes  30  pages  of  bar- 
riers in  the  European  Community  and  its 
member  states.  America's  comparative  advan- 
tages in  farm  products  continues  to  be  under- 
cut by  EC  export  subsidies  for  products  rang- 
ing from  wheat,  beef,  dairy  products,  poultry, 
and  certain  fruits.  In  EC  member  states,  a 
variable  levy  is  so  high  that  it  cuts  off  the 
market  from  our  farm  exports.  The  report 
states  that  the  unilateral  elimination  of  these 
programs  could  boost  U.S.  exports  by  up  to 
$5  billion. 

Other  abuses  by  EC  members  which  cost 
Americans  thousands  of  jobs  are  the  strong 
"Buy  National"  policies  of  a  numt)er  of  EC 
government-owned  utilities  and  agencies;  bla- 
tant subsidization  of  Airbus  by  France,  West 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Spain;  re- 
strictions of  United  States  telecommunications 
exports  in  many  EC  countries:  and  restnctive 
rules  of  origin  and  local  content  requirements. 

I  appreciate  the  work  the  administration  has 
put  into  its  responsibility  under  the  Trade  Act 
of  1988  to  prepare  this  report.  It  documents 
case  after  case  of  countries  that  have  reject- 
ed the  doctrine  of  free  and  fair  trade  in  pursuit 
of  mercantilist  gain.  We  in  Congress  can  only 
hope  that  the  administration  will  closely  con- 
sider its  own  report  when  it  moves  to  name 
countries  with  systematic  pattern  of  unfair 
trading  practices  under  Super  301.  More  im- 
portantly, it  should  consider  the  report  as  a 
call  to  action  to  eliminate  these  blatantly  pro- 
tectionist measures. 
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HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  come  to  the  floor  today  to 
congratulate  the  23  students  from  Lincoln 
Southeast  High  School,  in  Lincoln,  NE,  who 
yesterday  placed  first  in  the  National  Bicen- 
tennial Competition  on  the  Constitution  arKJ 
Bill  of  Rights. 

These  extraordinarily  bright  and  enthusiastic 
high  school  history  students  and  their  dedicat- 
ed coach,  history  teacher  Ted  Larson,  finished 
first  out  of  43  high  school  teams  that  were  the 
State  winners  from  across  the  country.  The 
Lincoln  Southeast  team  finished  in  the  top  10 
last  year,  and  this  year  they  walked  away  with 
the  grand  prize. 

These  young  people  and  their  coach  have 
demonstrated  that  hard  work  and  dedication 
produce  a  winner.  And  they  are  all  winners! 

All  of  Nebraska  salutes  Jeff  Aguilar,  Lars 
Anderson,  Abbey  Bellamy,  Derek  Chollet,  Jen- 
elle  Cox,  Darcy  Davis,  Beau  Finley,  Elaine 
Gale,  Mike  Garrison,  Ruth  Griesen,  Scott 
Hielen,  Frank  Hoppe,  Paige  Johnson,  Erika 
Kuebler,  Matt  Norman,  Christine  Pappas, 
Claire  Simon,  Scott  Starr,  Jon  Steinman, 
Jessie  Sutton,  Candace  Taft,  Colin  Theis, 
Bryan  Van  Deun,  and  their  especially  capable 
teacher,  Ted  Larson.  Commendations  for  their 
support  also  are  due  to  the  co-State  coordina- 
tors for  the  bicentennial  competition,  Carolyn 
Gegstad  of  Syrocuse  and  Dennis  Lichty  of 
Lincoln— and  to  Leisa  Townsley  of  this  mem- 
ber's district  office  in  Lincoln. 


ENSURING       THE       PROTECTION 
AND  RESTORATION  OF 

MARINE  RESOURCES 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


IN  ' 


:HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1989 


Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Con- 
gressmen Bob  Davis,  Don  Young,  and  I  are 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  assist  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
[NOAA]  in  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  to 
protect  marine  resources  from  environmental 
harm. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  designates  the  Presi- 
dent as  trustee  for  natural  resources,  and  di- 
rects the  President  to  assess  the  harm 
caused  to  these  resources  by  releases  of  haz- 
ardous substances  and  discharges  of  oil.  The 
President  is  also  authorized  to  recover  the 
costs  of  these  assessments  from  the  party  re- 
sponsible for  the  release,  and  to  recover 
moneys  to  restore  or  replace  the  harmed  re- 
source. The  President  has  delegated  this  au- 
thority for  most  marine  resources  to  NOAA. 

Acting  in  its  trustee  role,  NOAA  filed  one  of 
the  first  Federal  claims  for  damages  to  natural 
resources  in  December  1983,  and  has  con- 
cluded a  settlement  with  one  of  the  five  de- 
fendants. Approximately  $2.5  million  is  being 
held  in  escrow  awaiting  final  disposition  of  the 
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case  by  the  court.  NOAA  anticipates  negotiat- 
ing natural  resource  damage  claims  in  many 
similar  cases,  with  the  most  pressing  tieing  a 
coastal  site  off  southern  California.  Unless 
NOAA  concludes  its  damage  assessment  in 
this  case  by  April  of  next  year,  NOAA  will  be 
barred  from  collecting  moneys  to  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  the  polluter  by  a  statute  of 
limitations. 

NOAA  has  experienced  a  serious  problem 
in  carrying  out  its  trusteeship  duties:  lack  of 
up-front  funds  to  perform  damage  assess- 
ments. The  Clean  Water  Act  prohibits  the  ex- 
penditure of  moneys  from  the  pollution  fund 
established  by  section  311(k)  of  the  act  for 
damage  assessments.  NOAA  must  provide 
the  dollars  to  conduct  these  studies  from  its 
own  pocket,  thereby  robbing  other  vital  marine 
programs.  In  addition,  the  law  is  unclear 
where  the  dollars  recovered  from  the  polluter 
for  reasonable  damage  assessment  costs  go, 
despite  a  clear  intent  that  the  agency  con- 
ducting the  assessments  be  reimbursed  for  its 
costs  and  that  the  moneys  be  made  available 
for  future  damage  assessments. 

Our  bill  fixes  both  these  dilemmas:  It  pro- 
vides a  small  amount  as  "seed  money"  for 
NOAA's  assessment  activities,  and  authorizes 
the  creation  of  a  revolving  fund,  so  that  suc- 
cessful recoveries  can  be  used  for  future 
damage  assessments. 

Given  the  recent  oil  spill  in  Alaskan  waters, 
proper  implementation  of  measures  designed 
to  protect  our  Nation's  marine  resources  is  all 
the  more  important.  The  current  law  provides 
a  mechanism  for  carrying  out  this  responsibil- 
ity: our  bill  ensures  that  the  machine  keeps  on 
running. 


A  YOUNG  MAN'S  BELIEF  IN 
SCOUTING 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  time 
ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young  man  in 
my  district  named  Adam  Shaw.  Adam  is  a  Life 
Scout  of  Troop  260,  which  is  chartered  to 
Living  Word  Lutheran  Church  in  Memphis,  TN. 
I  would  like  to  share  Adam's  comments  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House.  He  writes: 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
importance  of  every  young  man  in  America 
being  able  to  experience  Scouting.  The  Boy 
Scouts  teach  young  men  organization,  pre- 
paredness, gentlemanly  manners,  communi- 
cations skills,  camping  techniques,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  wonderful  skills  not 
offered  in  a  regular  young  man's  life  style. 
It  is  especially  valuable  for  those  adolescent 
men  who  are  without  a  father  or  male  adult 
figure  in  their  lives.  Boy  Scouting  gives 
them  a  chance  to  spend  time  with  trained 
adult  men  and  to  work  with  them  individ- 
ually. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  you  to  make  a 
public  announcement  in  support  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  I  believe  public  support 
from  a  community  leader  like  you  would  en- 
courage more  young  men  across  the  nation 
to  share  in  this  rewarding  experience. 

Adam,  I  agree,  and  I  have  been  proud  to 
encourage  and  support  scouting  in  all  of  the 
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16  counties  I  represent,  and  all  across  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  I  could  stand  fiere,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  tell  my  colleagues  about  the 
good  work  the  Boy  Scouts  are  doing,  ttut  I  be- 
lieve young  Adam  Shaw  says  it  better  and 
that's  why  I  wanted  to  share  his  remarks  with 
you. 


HEALTH  SCREENING  SAVES 
MONEY  AND  IMPROVES  HEALTH 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  consid- 
er ways  to  eliminate  the  deficit  as  required  t}y 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction  law,  I  want 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  new 
report  emphasizing  the  importance  of  preven- 
tive health  care.  Preventive  health  care  means 
practicing  health  habits  that  avoid  problems 
and  identifying  potential  health  problems  and 
correcting  them  tjefore  they  become  more  se- 
rious problems.  An  example  would  be  practic- 
ing good  nutrition  that  helps  prevent  high  cho- 
lesterol or  diagnosing  and  treating  high  cho- 
lesterol to  prevent  stroke. 

Medicare  now  provides  very  limited  cover- 
age for  preventive  health  measures.  While 
considering  ways  to  restrain  costs,  we  should 
not  overtook  the  obvious  health  benefits  and 
cost  savings  from  encouraging  people  to  take 
preventive  health  steps. 

In  1984,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
appointed  a  Preventive  Services  Task  Force 
to  develop  specific  recommendations  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
clinical  preventive  services.  This  group,  com- 
posed of  the  leaders  of  the  preventive  health 
community,  gathered  data  for  4  years,  and 
published  their  final  report  on  May  2.  The 
report,  titled  "Guide  to  Clinical  Preventive 
Services, "  defines  high  risk  categories  of  indi- 
viduals based  on  their  age  and  sex,  and  rec- 
ommends specific  screening  and  intervention 
programs  for  each  group. 

For  the  elderly,  the  recommendations  in- 
clude an  annual  physical  examination,  includ- 
ing height,  weight,  blood  pressure,  as  well  as 
hearing,  vision,  and  an  assessment  of  person- 
al health  habits.  This  process  would  result  in  a 
great  savings  in  future  payouts  for  hospital 
care  that  would  be  avoided  by  these  preven- 
tive measures. 

Preventive  health  measures  are  more  effec- 
tive and  less  expensive  than  treatment  at  any 
age.  This  lesson  has  been  demonstrated  yet 
again  by  the  members  of  this  task  force.  I 
hope  we  in  Congress  can  use  the  conclusions 
to  improve  health  care  in  this  country  by  em- 
phasizing prevention  wf>en  it  can  make  treat- 
ment unneccessary.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  study.  Implementing  its  recommer>- 
dations  would  be  good  for  our  Nation's  health, 
both  physically  and  economically. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ALAN  M. 
KRANOWITZ 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  issue 
my  congratulations  and  appreciation  for  a  job 
well  done. 

On  May  1,  1989,  Alan  M.  Kranowitz  retired 
after  25  years  of  Federal  service  to  join  the 
work!  of  the  private  sector  Alan  will  be  leav- 
ing a  huge  void  in  the  executive  branch  and  in 
the  legislative  branch,  after  having  served  in 
both  with  such  integnty  and  expertise. 

Alan  served  our  former  colleague  Tom  Loef- 
fler  as  administrative  assistant  with  distinction 
and  good  humor  He  and  Tom  Loeffler  were 
such  a  good  team  that  many  assumed  that 
Alan  was  himself  a  Texan.  But  Alan  first  came 
to  Washington  from  his  home  State  of  Con- 
necticut to  serve  then-Senator  Thomas  Dodd 

When  President  Reagan  tapped  him  in  1985 
to  run  his  legislative  affairs  team  for  the 
House,  those  of  us  who  had  grown  to  respect 
him  were  quite  proud.  When  President 
Reagan,  In  1988,  promoted  Alan  to  head  up 
congressional  affairs  for  the  entire  Congress, 
we  were  prouder  still.  But  when  Alan  chose  to 
leave  the  senior  staff  of  the  White  House  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  new  Republican 
whip.  Dick  Cheriey,  he  made  us  very  proud 
indeed.  As  Alan  put  it,  "I  came  home  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  we  will  continue  to 
see  Alan  on  Capitol  Hill  in  his  new  position 
I'm  sure  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues— on 
t)oth  sides  of  the  aisle — when  I  say  that  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  day  that  I  next  see  Alan 
Kranowitz.  To  Alan,  his  lovely  wife  Carol,  and 
his  two  sons  Jeremy  and  David.  I  wish  you 
every  success 
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water  fire,  chemicals,  and  good  electnc  prop- 
erties are  desired.  CSR  can  be  applied  for 
vanous  kinds  of  paints,  finding  its  biggest 
usage  in  traffic  paints.  Finally,  CSR  finds  im- 
portant usage  in  printing  and  gravure  inks, 
where  rapid-drying  characteristics  and  good 
chemical  resistance  is  desired. 

With  domestic  production  of  this  product 
now  halted  it  is  no  longer  necessary  that  we 
keep  in  place  duties  that  only  raise  the  costs 
to  our  manufacturers  and  to  the  end-users  of 
these  products.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 


LEGISLATION  TO  TEMPORARILY 
SUSPEND  THE  DUTY  ON 
CHLORINATED  SYNTHETIC 

RUBBER 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  temporanly  suspend  the  duty  on  chlor- 
inated syntfietic  rubber  entenng  the  United 
States.  As  of  February  15,  1989,  the  last  do- 
Arnestic  manufacturer  of  chlorinated  synthetic 
rubber  [CSR],  the  Hercules  Corp.  of  Wilming- 
ton, DE,  discontinued  all  commercial  produc- 
tkjn  and  sale  of  CSR.  Presently,  all  domestic 
users  who  utilize  CSR  are  now  forced  to  pur- 
chase their  needs-from  overseas  sources. 

CSR  is  used  in  several  irujusthes  and  has 
wide  applk:ations  in  several  products.  CSR 
has  several  adhesive  formulations  for  rubber 
to  metal  lx)ndir>g  and  is  used  in  the  adhesion 
of  tank  tread  pads,  automotive  components 
such  as  motor  mounts,  body  mounts,  steering 
bushir^gs,  aircraft  engir>e  parts,  helicopter  rotor 
blade  assemblies,  and  in  general,  vibration 
isolation  mounts. 

CSR  IS  also  widely  used  in  other  forms  of 
adhesives,  such  as  tapes  where  resistarKe  to 
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commands    assigned    to    special    projects 
throughout  Europe. 

As  the  new  commander  of  the  353d,  Colo- 
nel Campbell  will  lead  a  corps  of  dedicated 
people  who  have  already  established  them- 
selves as  an  significant  and  effective  regiment 
for  the  U.S.  Army.  His  education,  both  military 
and  civilian,  as  well  as  his  years  of  dedicated 
military  sen/ice  have  prepared  him  well  to  take 
on  this  challenge.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  join  his 
family,  friends,  and  colleagues  in  congratulat- 
ing him  on  this  occasion  and  wishing  him  suc- 
cess in  his  new  assignment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  DONALD 
CAMPBELL 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 


HOLLAND,  MI.  A  MODEL  OF 
COMMUNITY  AND  ECONOMIC 
SUCCESS 


or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Speaker,  on 
May  7,  1989,  Col.  Donald  Campbell,  of  Jack- 
son, NJ,  will  formally  assume  the  command  of 
the  353d  Civil  Affairs  Command. 

Colonel  Campbell,  a  resident  of  Jackson 
Township,  located  in  my  district,  has  t)een  an 
active  community  leader  for  several  years 
both  as  part  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Command  and 
in  his  civilian  career  Currently  sen/ing  as  a  su- 
perior court  judge  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
he  has  long  been  a  respected  member  of  our 
judicial  system. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  Judge 
Campt)eirs  distinguished  civilian  service  that  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  here  today,  but  rather 
his  military  record.  For  nearly  25  years.  Colo- 
nel Campbell  has  served  our  country  in  the 
U.S.  Army  or  the  Army  Reserve.  In  1965, 
Donald  Campbell  was  commissioned  as  a 
second  lieutenant  In  the  U.S.  Army  through 
the  ROTC  Program.  He  entered  active  duty  In 
1969  and  served  our  country  with  distinction 
in  Vietnam.  Dunng  his  active  tour,  Colonel 
Campbell  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal;  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal; 
the  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal;  and  the  Viet- 
nam Service  Medal  with  three  Bronze  Stars. 

In  1972,  Colonel  Campbell  entered  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve.  He  served  in  various  staff  posi- 
tions at  the  404th  Civil  Affairs  Company  and 
the  303d  Civil  Affairs  Group  before  being  as- 
signed to  the  353d  Civil  Affairs  Command  in 
1 978.  He  has  served  In  many  capacities  at  the 
Command  including  Civil  Defense  Division 
Chief,  Command  Inspector  General,  and 
Public  Transportation  Division  Chief.  It  Is  his 
record  of  achievements,  accomplishments, 
dedication,  and  hard  work,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
has  made  Colonel  Campbell  a  natural  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  353d  Civil  Affairs 
Command  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  civil  affairs  units  of  the 
Army,  as  you  know,  perform  invaluable  serv- 
ices to  the  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
services  In  times  of  war  as  well  as  In  times  of 
peace.  The  353d  has  also  reached  out  and 
tjecome  actively  involved  in  community 
projects  in  the  Bronx,  NY.  where  it  is  head- 
quartered. In  additkjn.  the  353d  provided  Im- 
portant technical  and  humanitarian  assistarKe 
in  the  Cuban  Refugee  Program  and  Its  citizen 
soldiers  have  provided  key  assistance  to  Army 


HON.  FRED  UPTON 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  community  of 
Holland,  Ml,  is  a  model  of  economic  success 
for  other  cities  its  size.  Many  factors  have 
contributed  to  Holland's  achievements  The 
most  critical  element,  however,  has  been  the 
constructive  approach  to  economic  develop- 
ment which  the  people  of  Holland  practice. 
Holland,  a  city  of  just  over  20,000  people  in 
southwestern  Michigan,  effectively  Involves  all 
aspects  of  the  community  in  the  formulation 
and  completion  of  its  economic  development 
activities  in  the  area.  In  fact,  cooperation  Is 
the  key  to  the  Holland  community.  Holland 
sets  an  example  from  which  other  communi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  would  great- 
ly benefit  by  emulating. 

The  economic  success  of  the  city  of  Hol- 
land and  the  surrounding  area  Is  undeniable. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  Ottawa  County— 
where  Holland  Is  located— during  the  late 
1980's  has  remained  consistently  In  the  lower 
single  digit  range,  and  was  down  to  about  4 
percent  for  the  second  half  of  1988.  For  the 
city  of  Holland  itself,  while  the  State  unem- 
ployment rate  measured  nearly  20  percent  In 
the  eariy  eighties,  Its  rate  remained  in  single 
digits.  Holland  Is  an  Illustration  of  stability  with 
local  tax  revenue  Increases  of  about  5  to  8 
percent  every  year  for  the  last  20  years. 

What  Is  the  key  to  Holland's  success?  How 
has  this  city  accomplished  economic  stability 
and  growth  even  In  hard  times?  It  all  boils 
down  to  the  participatory  approach  and  con- 
structive attitude  of  Holland's  residents.  With 
skill  and  foresight,  business  and  community 
leaders  have— as  far  back  as  the  I960's— 
Identified  creative  methods  for  working  togeth- 
er to  take  advantage  of  Holland's  Inherent 
strengths.  In  a  cooperative  manner,  communi- 
ty leaders  then  bring  their  plans  to  fruition. 
This  approach  is  the  key  to  Holland's  suc- 
cess. 

Holland's  natural  strengths  are  abundant. 
Located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  the 
hart)or  formed  by  Lake  Macatawa  is  utilized 
for  both  recreational  and  commercial  pur- 
poses. The  city  Is  also  conveniently  located 
between  the  two  metropolises  of  Detroit  and 
Chicago.  Still  closer  is  the  city  of  Grand 
Rapids. 
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Holland's  labor  force  is  not  only  highly 
skilled  and  educated,  but  it  is  also  hard  work- 
ing. William  A.  Sikkel,  former  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Haworth,  the  Nation's  third  largest 
office  furniture  manufacturer,  a  firm  founded  in 
Holland,  told  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "There  is  a 
work  ethic  in  this  community  that  you  find  in 
few  other  areas."  Another  Holland  business- 
man, Jud  Bradford,  who  is  in  the  specialty 
packaging  business,  adds,  "A  lot  of  the  area's 
success  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the 
people,  not  just  the  employees,  but  manage- 
ment as  well.  You  find  people  here  working 
just  as  industriously  in  low  periods  as  well  as 
peaks  '  The  people  of  Holland  take  pride  in 
their  work  and  their  employers  take  pride  in 
them.  It  is  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship. 

However,  these  built-in  characteristics  alone 
would  not  have  resulted  in  such  economic 
success  had  it  not  been  for  the  foresight  and 
commitment  of  the  Holland  community's  busi- 
ness, professional,  and  institutional  leaders  to 
plan  for  the  future.  Speaking  of  Holland's  ap- 
parent achievements.  Holland's  current  mayor, 
Phil  Tanis,  states,  "It  did  not  just  happen. 
People  have  worked  hard  for  it  " 

The  integral  element  of  this  commitment 
has  been  the  work  of  HEDCOR.  the  Holland 
Economic  Development         Corporation. 

HEDCOR  was  formed  back  in  1962  as  a  part- 
nership of  businesses,  concerned  individuals, 
bankers,  and  professionals.  This  group's  pri- 
vate/public partnership,  has  proven  more  and 
more  appropriate  with  each  successive  year. 
Its  model  has  been  copied  in  cities  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  partnership  used  HED- 
COR's  initial  contributions  to  buy  land  for  an 
industrial  park  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  This 
seed  money  essentially  assured  Holland's 
businesses  a  place  to  grow,  and  new  busi- 
nesses a  place  to  flourish. 

In  1964,  HEDCOR  opened  the  South  Side 
Industrial  Park  on  100  acres  of  land.  The  first 
tenant  was  a  Lifesavers  candy  plant.  Now  ac- 
companying this  plant  in  a  park  expanded  to 
400  acres  are  52  industries  employing  more 
than  9,000  people.  Holland's  well-defined  ap- 
proach was  to  encourage  the  development 
and  growth  of  a  myriad  of  industries,  avoiding 
tying  itself  too  closely  to  any  one  type  of  busi- 
ness. The  HEDCOR  strategy  assisted  not  only 
the  diverse  group  of  industries  which  already 
existed  in  Holland  such  as  Heinz  pickles, 
Warner  Lambert-Parke  Davis  chemicals,  and 
S-2  Yachts,  but  also  attracted  new  business- 
es in  numerous  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Today,  the  city  has  over  300  industries  of 
various  sizes  and  specialties.  Holland's  dis- 
tinctive economic  formula  includes  pharma- 
ceuticals, office  furniture,  food  processing, 
soft  drink  bottling,  pleasure  boat,  construction 
as  well  as  a  growing  numt>er  of  innovative 
technology  firms.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
President  Hallacy  remarks.  "The  secret  is  the 
diversity  of  our  Industry.  Industrial  growth  has 
t>een  gradual,  largely  by  design.  The  area  is 
not  dependent  on  a  few  major  employers  and 
never  has  been." 

What  makes  Holland  stand  out  among  other 
communities  that  have  generated  economic 
development  plans  of  their  own,  is  the  manner 
in  which  Holland's  plans  were  so  carefully  ex- 
ecuted. Cooperation  is  the  word  that  best  de- 
scribes Holland's  efforts:  cooperation  between 
business   ar>d   community   leaders,    between 
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government  and  industry,  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  In  a  truly  community-oriented 
spirit,  the  people  of  Holland  bind  together  to 
work  for  the  community's  economic  and  social 
success. 

The  city  of  Holland  itself  aggressively  lures 
new  or  expanding  businesses  with  attractive 
property  tax  abatements.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, the  Holland  Board  of  Public  Works,  a 
city-operated  public  utility,  offers  rates  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  lower  than  those  avail- 
able to  other  nearby  cities. 

One  particularly  shining  example  of  govern- 
ment, community,  and  business  leaders  work- 
ing together  is  the  Streetscape  and  Snowmelt 
project.  When  a  number  of  downtown  shops 
and  businesses  required  renovation,  instead 
of  striking  out  on  their  own,  the  downtown 
business  owners  banded  together.  They  initi- 
ated a  plan  called  N^ainstreet  to  remodel  all  of 
the  storefronts  with  a  turn-of-the-century 
theme.  At  the  same  time,  the  Holland  city  gov- 
ernment worked  with  the  group  to  make  infra- 
structure improvements  throughout  the  down- 
town. The  most  unique  aspect  of  this  joint 
effort  was  the  installation  of  heating  tubes  in 
the  new  sidewalks  and  streets  to  melt  the  win- 
tertime snow. 

This  type  of  cooperation  is  a  trademark  of 
every  major  project  in  recent  memory.  Mayor 
Tanis  reports  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  Hol- 
land corporations  to  anonymously  make  dona- 
tions to  city  projects  far  beyond  their  tax 
levies.  Nor  do  Guy  Vander  Jagt  and  I,  the 
two  Congressman  who  represent  Holland, 
hesitate  to  provide  assistance  from  the  Feder- 
al level  whenever  we  can.  We  are  currently 
providing  a  helping  hand  on  the  Holland- 
Grand  Rapids  application  for  a  foreign  trade 
zone,  and  striving  to  see  improvements  made 
in  the  highway  system,  and  more  infrastruc- 
ture for  the  new  industrial  park  on  the  north 
side  of  town. 

Community  leaders  are  already  working  to- 
gether to  address  the  future  needs  of  the  Hol- 
land area.  A  prime  example  will  be  celebrated 
at  the  official  grand  opening  of  the  Holland 
Airport's  new  5,000-foot  runway  on  May  13, 
1989.  The  expanded  runway  will  greatly  facili- 
tate air  service  for  the  entire  community.  Lo- 
cated near  the  airport  is  the  newly  developed 
Northside  Industrial  Park  in  which  11  compa- 
nies have  already  purchased  sites  for  their 
manufacturing  needs.  Once  again,  the  way  is 
being  paved  for  future  community  growth  and 
vitality. 

The  airport  ribtx)n  cutting  clearly  displays 
the  kind  of  comprehensive  planning  to  provide 
adequate  infrastructure  support  that  is  desira- 
ble when  addressing  current  and  future  eco- 
nomic development  needs.  It  is  the  type  of  ac- 
tivity which  distinguishes  the  city  of  Holland 
from  the  rest.  Clearly,  if  the  people  of  Holland 
continue  the  approach  to  economic  develop- 
ment exemplified  by  the  Holland  Airport 
runway  expansion.  Holland  will  remain  a 
model  of  community  excellence  far  into  the 
next  century. 
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PUTTING  SAFETY  IN  THE  RING 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1989 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  which  is  vital 
to  the  lives  and  livelihood  of  professional 
boxers,  and  will  add  safety  and  sanity  to  the 
sport  in  the  United  States. 

Scores  of  boxers  have  died  from  injuries 
sustained  in  the  ring  and  hundreds  have  been 
seriously  hurt  in  the  past  decade.  The  shock- 
ing and  sad  part  is  that  no  one  knows  for  sure 
exactly  how  many  have  been  maimed  or  even 
died  in  the  ring.  We  don't  even  know  how 
many  people  engage  in  boxing  in  the  United 
States  and  worldwide. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Government  has 
failed  to  take  meaningful  action  to  correct  se- 
rious problems  with  the  Sfwrt.  There  are  no 
national  minimum  standards  that  deal  with 
working  conditions,  compensation,  insurance, 
medical  services,  boxing  equipment  and  facili- 
ties. 

My  legislation,  the  Federal  Boxer  Protection 
Act  of  1989,  would  establish  a  commission  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  set  neces- 
sary standards. 

The  commission  would:  Set  fair  labor  stand- 
ards and  minimum  standards  of  compensa- 
tion, insurance,  and  medical  services;  ensure 
minimum  standards  for  equipment  and  facili- 
ties for  the  physical  safety  of  professional 
boxers;  set  up  a  national  registry  of  boxers 
and  boxing  matches;  have  investigative 
powers  and  hold  public  hearings;  and  consist 
of  five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  serve  staggered  6  year  terms. 
At  least  two  of  the  commissioners  must  have 
extensive  experience  in  boxing,  but  cannot  be 
involved  in  any  aspect  of  boxing  while  serving 
on  the  commission. 

The  cost  of  a  Federal  boxing  commission 
would  be  minimal,  and  would  be  offset  by  rea- 
sonable fees  to  register  boxers  and  matches. 

This  legislation  would  not  infringe  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  set  up  their  own  boxing 
commissions  as  long  as  their  standards  are 
not  below  Federal  guidelines. 

Passing  meaningful  legislation  protecting 
boxers  would  be  a  major  accomplishment  for 
the  101st  Congress. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  SITUATION  IN  ZAIRE 

HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 
Mr,  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  express,  for  the  Record,  my  satisfac- 
tion with  certain  recent  events  pertaining  to 
Zaire.  Some  of  our  colleagues  may  or  may  not 
be  aware  that  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission has  reported  on  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  human  rights  situation  in  Zaire.  In 
addition,  the  Worid  Bank  just  issued  a  survey 
which  cited  Zaire  as  one  of  14  countries  in  the 
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entire  world  who  are  "strong  reformers." 
These  are  welcorrte  developments  in  a  coun- 
try that  is  very  important  to  US  interests. 
They  ought  to  be  applauded  and  encouraged 
rrwst  heartily. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  tiemg  able  to 
visit  Zaire  several  months  ago.  The  Govern- 
ment arnJ  people  of  Zaire  are  indeed  warm 
and  sincere  allies  of  the  United  States  and 
ttiey  value  our  friendship  Are  they  perlect? 
Certainly  not.  Like  in  many  countries  in  the 
Third  World,  there  is  much  that  needs  to  be 
done.  I  think  our  fnends  in  Zaire  are  aware  of 
that.  We  greatly  value  their  support  and  as- 
sistance on  matters  of  mutual  concern,  and 
we  thus  are  delighted  when  there  are  visible 
signs  of  progress.  As  we  congratulate  Presi- 
dent Mobutu  and  the  people  of  Zaire,  we  look 
forward  to  continued  progress  and  continued 
cooperation 


RECOGNITION  OP  HOUSING  OP- 
PORTUNITY DAY  IN  HOUSTON. 
TX 
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HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1989 

IMr.  LELANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
May  6.  the  Houston  Board  of  Realtors  will 
host  an  inventive  housing  fair  celebration  to 
pubticize  the  mar^  affordable  programs  oper- 
ating in  the  city  of  Houston. 

As  a  gesture  of  support  the  Texas  House  of 
Representatives  designated  May  6.  1989,  as 
Housing  Opportunity  Day  in  Texas,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  to  encourage  and  expand 
housing  choices  for  all  Texans. 

I  am  proud  that  Houston  is  leading  the  way 
in  providing  reasonable  and  affordable  hous- 
ing for  its  citcenry.  Home  ownership  has 
always  tieen  a  traditional  aspiration  for  Amen- 
cans.  It  remains  a  measure  of  success;  of 
whether  one  has  made  it. 

This  housing  festival  will  present  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Houston  realtors  to  make  the  gener- 
al public  more  aware  of  home  ownership  and 
rental  choices  The  festival  is  especially 
geared  to  first-time  home  buyers 

I  give  my  full  support  to  the  festival,  for  it 
will  work  to  advance  the  housing  opportunities 
to  all  Houston  residents  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  national  origin,  or  religion.  Hous- 
tonians  have  been  through  rough  times,  times 
wtvch  saw  a  lot  of  Houstomans  lose  ttieir 
homes.  However,  the  city  of  Houston  has  now 
begun  its  economic  recovery.  This  celebration 
hosted  by  the  Houston  Board  of  Realtors,  and 
the  commemoration  of  this  event  by  the 
Texas  House  of  Representatives  are  all  a  part 
of  that  recovery. 

REsoLirrioN 

Whereas.  The  Houston  Board  of  Realtors 
will  host  a  landmark  event  on  May  6,  1989. 
to  l>e  known  as  the  "Houston  Housing  Op- 
portunity Festival."  and  will  use  the  occa- 
sion to  celebrate  the  many  affordable  hous- 
ing opportunities  in  Houston,  which  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  major 
American  city:  and 

Whereas.  The  goal  of  the  festival  is  to 
make  the  public  aware  of  the  home  owner- 
ship and  rental  opportunities  that  are  avail- 
able in  all  prices  and  neightMrhoods:  and 
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Whereas.  The  festival  is  especially  geared 
to  first-time  home  buyers,  who  now  include 
a  growing  number  of  older  people,  single 
women  and  mothers,  handicapped  individ- 
uals, and  newcomers  from  a  variety  of 
ethnic  backgrounds;  moreover,  the  program 
will  appeal  to  people  of  all  income  levels 
from  all  areas  of  the  city:  and 

Whereas.  The  gala  event  will  likewise  be 
an  opportunity  for  local  realtors  to  an- 
nounce and  underscore  that  they  are  united 
in  advancing  housing  opportunities  to  every- 
one without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  na- 
tional origin,  sex.  handicap,  or  family 
status:  in  addition,  housing  industry  special- 
ists will  perform  an  important  service  in 
providing  needed  information  to  those  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  a  home;  and 

Whereas.  The  festival  will  provide  a  grand 
finale  to  the  activities  of  American  Home 
Week,  which  has  the  theme  of  "Creating  a 
Nation  of  Neighlwrs ":  and 

Whereas.  It  is  fitting  that  the  house  of 
representatives  extend  its  full  support  to 
those  groups  and  organizations  that  work 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
citizens  of  this  state  and  that  it  encourage 
other  groups  around  the  state  to  follow  this 
innovative  and  promising  example:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  71st  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  hereby  recognize  May  6.  1989.  as 
Housing  Opportunity  Day  in  Texas,  and  en- 
courage its  observance  in  communities 
across  the  state;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives commend  the  Houston  Board  of 
Realtors  for  its  sponsorship  of  the  Houston 
Housing  Opportunity  Festival. 
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of  St.  James  Parish,  and  other  participants  in 
annual  Loyalty  Day  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Loyalty  Day.  1989  was  a  clear 
expression  of  pride  and  loyalty.  The  people  of 
St.  James  Parish  took  the  initiative  to  say 
"thanks"  for  liberty  and  opportunity.  They  do 
not  take  freedom  lightly.  The  people  of  St. 
James  Parish  took  the  time  to  publicly  and  en- 
thusiastically confirm  their  belief  in  cherished 
values  which  make  American  democracy 
great:  The  freedom  to  speak  and  write  as  we 
wish,  to  associate  with  whomever  we  wish,  to 
worship  in  the  manner  of  our  choice,  to  have 
both  ideas  and  grievances  heard,  to  influence 
the  course  of  events  for  the  better;  the 
chance  to  make  the  most  of  opportunity 
through  the  use  of  individual  skill,  ability, 
imagination,  and  drive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  rise 
in  praise  of  the  people  of  St.  James  Parish.  All 
Americans  should  demonstrate  such  loyalty, 
character,  and  love  of  country. 


LOYALTY  DAY  IN  ST.  JAMES 
PARISH.  LA 


HON.  CLYDE  C.  HOLLOWAY 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1989 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  designated  May  1  of  every  year  as 
Loyalty  Day  This  is  a  special  day  in  which 
Amencans  can  counter  the  annual  May  Day 
demonstrations  staged  by  the  Communists. 
The  t)asic  idea  of  staging  patriotic  demonstra- 
tions to  offset  the  Communist  rallies  started  in 
1930.  Loyalty  Day  is  the  specific  occasion 
wfien  all  American  citizens  can  publicly  reaf- 
firm their  complete  loyalty  to  America. 

Each  ar>d  every  year,  the  citizens  of  St. 
James  Pansh,  LA,  celebrate  Loyalty  Day.  It 
has  become  a  tradition  in  the  town  of  Lutcher. 
The  Loyalty  Day  celebration  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  its  kirxj  in  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  tfie  freedom  which  we  in 
Amenca  have  enjoyed  for  more  than  200 
years  is  something  which  far  loo  many  Ameri- 
cans have  taken  for  granted.  No  other  nation 
on  Earth  can  boast  of  a  form  of  government 
which  has  endured  for  so  long  while  working 
so  well.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  great  pleasure 
today  in  recognizing  a  group  of  citizens  whose 
pride  In  America  should  serve  as  an  example 
to  us  all 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  in  particu- 
lar the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  5852, 
the  citizens  of  Lutcher,  LA,  the  St.  James 
Parish.  LA.  School  Board,  the  school  children 


FUNDING  FOR  MASS  TRANSIT 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1989 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  that  will  assure  annual 
funding  for  mass  transit  and  reduce  our  Fed- 
eral deficit.  My  bill  would  place  a  10-cent-a- 
gallon  additional  tax  on  gasoline,  earmarking  3 
cents  for  mass  transit  and  returning  the  bal- 
ance to  the  Treasury  for  deficit  reduction.  The 
tax  would  be  added  to  the  current  9-cent-a- 
gallon  tax,  of  which  1  cent  goes  to  the  mass 
transit  trust  fund. 

Each  year  we  have  a  battle  trying  to  protect 
mass  transit  aid.  Each  year  we  work  to  re- 
solve the  Federal  deficit.  For  every  cent  the 
gas  tax  is  raised,  $1  billion  in  revenue  will  be 
received.  Essentially,  the  10-cent-a-gallon  gas 
tax  would  raise  S3  billion  for  fnass  transit, 
moving  it  off  budget  as  well  as  an  additional 
$7  billion  for  further  deficit  reduction.  Many 
may  question  the  costs  that  are  passed  onto 
the  consumer.  The  costs  would  be  minimal. 
The  10-cent  tax  would  add  approximately  $40 
to  the  annual  costs  of  operating  an  automo- 
bile. Even  with  last  month's  nominal  increase, 
gasoline  prices  were  still  26.8  percent  below 
their  peak  level  in  March  1981.  In  addition,  in- 
creasing mass  transit  funding  will  enable  mass 
transit  to  become  more  cost  efficient.  This,  ul- 
timately benefits  low-income  households 
which  remain  dependent  on  mass  transit. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1990  budget 
would  reduce  Federal  funding  for  mass  transit 
by  $1.7  billion.  The  cuts  not  only  would  effect 
large  cities,  but  would  be  devastating  to  small 
urban  areas  which  must  rely  primarily  on  Fed- 
eral funding  for  their  mass  transit  services.  If 
the  fiscal  year  1990  budget  proposal  were 
adopted  mass  transit  would  have  to  rely 
almost  exclusively  on  $1  billion  from  trust  fund 
revenue.  To  believe  that  mass  transit  services 
could  survive  on  such  a  budget  is  ludicrous. 

In  addition  to  preserving  mass  transit  and 
reducing  our  deficit,  the  legislation  would  con- 
serve energy  and  protect  our  environment. 
Maintaining  energy-efficient  mass  transit  will 
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conserve  limited  domestic  petroleum  re- 
sources and  avoid  further  growth  in  the  risky 
dependency  on  foreign  sources.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  tax  will  also  reestablish  a  gas 
conservation  ethic.  With  regard  to  the  environ- 
ment, reduced  gasoline  use  will  help  with  re- 
spect to  our  massive  carbon  monoxide  and 
ozone  noncompliance  problem,  as  well  as 
have  a  positive  impact  on  the  greenhouse 
effect  scientists  have  warned  about. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  protect- 
ing our  environment,  conserving  energy,  main- 
taining steady  funding  for  mass  transit,  and  re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit. 


IN  HONOR  OF  RICHARD 
1         RICKETTS,  JR. 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
speak  about  a  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  Rochester  community.  I  am  referring  to 
my  friend  Dick  Ricketts  in  whose  honor  the 
new  gymnasium  of  the  Boys  and  Giris  Club  of 
Rochester  was  recently  dedicated. 

Dick  Ricketts  was  known  as  a  good  pitcher, 
and  excellent  athlete,  and,  most  importantly,  a 
good  all-around  person.  While  I  was  president 
of  the  Rochester  Red  Wings,  he  was  our  star 
pitcher.  Dick  later  pitched  in  the  major  leagues 
as  well  as  played  professional  basketball. 
After  concluding  his  successful  professional 
sports  career,  he  went  to  work  for  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co. 

The  Rochester  community  suffered  a  great 
loss  wfien  he  passed  away  for  he  was  an  in- 
spirational role  model  to  young  arxJ  old  alike. 
In  March,  his  life's  work  of  promoting  strong 
character  in  the  community's  youngsters  was 
honored  when  the  Boys  and  Giris  Club,  with 
the  financial  backing  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  dedicated  the  new  gymnasium  as  the 
Dick  Ricketts  Gym. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  enter 
into  the  Record  the  remarks  of  some  of  the 
participants  in  the  dedication  ceremony  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Richard  Ricketts;  Frank  Zaffino, 
Kodak  vice  president  and  general  manager; 
and  Ritter  Shumway,  chairman  of  the  t)oard, 
Rochester  Boys  and  Giris  Club  of  Rochester, 
Inc. 

Remarks  by  Margaret  Ricketts  (Mrs. 
Richard  J.  Ricketts.  Jr.) 

My  dear  friends*" 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Dick  was  held  throughout 
his  life—and  it  pleases  us  as  a  family  that 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  the  Boys  and 
Girls  Club  have  paid  tribute  to  him  in  such 
a  special  way. 

We  accept  humbly  and  in  his  name  this 
great  honor.  It  is  a  testimonial  to  that  in- 
domitable spirit,  that  honesty  and  integrity, 
that  deep  tuid  abiding  faith  and  love  which 
showed  him  how  to  play  the  game  of  life 
and  win. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  life  which  Dick  led 
will  serve  as  an  example  to  all  those  young 
people  who  enter  these  doors. 

May  they  learn  from  his  life  all  they  need 
to  know  about  competition,  dedication  and 
sense  of  responsibility. 
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May  they  share  his  belief  that  with  God, 
all  things  are  possible— and  that  much  is  at- 
tainable for  those  who  truly  trust  Him. 

For  the  warmth  of  your  love,  your  gener- 
ous hearts,  your  compassionate  hands,  this 
lasting  memorial— we  are,  in  Dick's  name 
and  ours— most  humbly  grateful. 

Dick  Ricketts 
remarks  by  frank  zaffino.  vice  president 

AND  general  manager,  EASTMAN  KODAK 

Good  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  start  out 
by  thanking  all  of  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  dedication  to  my  very 
special  friend  and  associate— Dick  Ricketts. 

Dick  Ricketts  came  to  KAD  at  a  time 
when  we  needed  him  most.  It  was  a  difficult 
time  in  our  history— a  time  of  massive  re- 
structuring and  employee  layoffs. 

Our  challenge  was  to  make  these  tough 
business  decisions  in  an  environment  that 
treated  all  of  our  people  fairly  and  with  dig- 
nity. 

Dick  Ricketts  helped  us  to  achieve  this 
balance. 

Dick  was  a  larger  than  life  individual— not 
only  in  physical  stature,  but  in  the  strength 
of  his  character  and  the  size  of  his  heart. 

During  the  worst  of  these  times  he  helped 
us  to  keep  our  focus.  Dick  reminded  us  that 
the  costs  we  were  streamlining  were  not  just 
numbers— they  affected  people's  lives.  He 
had  an  uncanny  ability  to  view  our  actions 
through  the  eyes  of  a  machine  operator- 
keeping  us  sensitive  to  their  anxieties  and 
concerns. 

And  finally,  when  the  downsizing  was  all 
over.  Dick  helped  us  all  through  the  healing 
process. 

He  recognized  the  need  for  counseling— 
not  only  for  those  employees  who  had  left 
the  company— but  for  those  who  remained. 
He  arranged  for  outside  consultants  to  help 
our  employees  to  work  through  the  pain 
and  anxiety  of  the  downsizing  and  become 
more  fully  productive  again. 

It  is  difficult  to  articulate  all  that  Dick 
Ricketts  meant  to  the  people  of  KAD. 

He  has  been  described  as  a  team  player,  a 
motivator— a  person  who  used  his  sense  of 
humor  to  teach  us  lessons  about  ourselves. 

The  people  at  KAD  are  grateful  for  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  Dick  Ricketts  and  that 
he  was  assigned  to  our  division  during  a 
very  difficult  time  in  our  history. 

We  believe  that  through  this  dedication, 
young  people  for  generations  to  come  will 
continue  to  learn  the  lessons  of  fair  play,  in- 
tegrity, team  spirit  and  courage— lessons 
that  Dick  Ricketts  taught  each  of  us 
through  his  life.  And  so  we  are  happy  to  t>e 
with  you  today— not  to  mourn  a  loss— but  to 
celebrate  a  life  that  helped  so  many  of  us— 
and  through  this  dedication  will  continue  to 
help  young  people  for  years  to  come. 

Dedication  of  Ricketts  Gymnasium  at  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  of  Rochester 
COMMENTS  by:  f.  ritter  shumway 
There  never  was  a  time  in  our  society 
when  citizens  of  strong  character  were  more 
needed  than  today.  The  drug  problem  with 
all  of  its  ancillary  problems  of  crime,  pover- 
ty, inability  of  addicts  to  function  properly 
in  our  society,  broken  homes,  babies  and 
children  already  committed  to  drugs  and 
many  other  facets  of  life  is  perhaps  the 
clearest  and  most  threatening  evidence  of 
the  need  for  citizens  of  strong  character. 
Are  we  not  most  fortunate  that  at  such  a 
juncture  in  our  affairs,  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  should  bring  to  this  community 
strong  financial  support  to  enable  the  Boys 
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&  Girls  Club  to  do  better  the  job  to  which 
the  Club  is  committed,  namely  building 
future  citizens  of  strong  character. 

In  the  process  of  learning  team  play  and 
the  discipline  of  striving  to  reach  an  athletic 
goal  in  the  Dick  Ricketts  gymnasium,  the 
participants  will,  with  some  help  and  guid- 
ance, build  their  own  strong  characters.  Per- 
sons of  all  ages  will  sacrifice  and  discipline 
their  lives  in  order  to  accomplish  their  goals 
in  activities  in  which  they  are  interested. 
Athletic  prowess  and  a  respected  position  in 
business  are  goals  that  are  widely  accepted 
and  sought  especially  by  young  people. 

But  young  people  need  a  person  who  em- 
t>odies  and  has  achieved  such  goals  to  t>e 
their  "hero"  or  "role  model."  Such  was  the 
life  of  Dick  Ricketts.  By  providing  the  fund- 
ing that  will  allow  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Boys  &  Girls  Club  to  be  brought  up  to 
standards  worthy  of  the  life  and  accom- 
plishments of  Dick  Ricketts  and  by  his 
family  allowing  Dick  Ricketts'  name  to  be 
permanently  inscribed  here  on  a  most  suita- 
ble symbol  of  one  of  the  fields  of  his  great 
accomplishments,  a  great  honor  is  being  ac- 
corded to  Dick  and  a  great  contribution  is 
being  made  to  this  community. 

However  important  as  a  gymnasium  and 
athletic  equipment  may  l>e  as  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  goals  and  a  means  for 
their  accomplishment,  the  inward  and  spir- 
itual accomplishment  of  strength  of  charac- 
ter needs  more  than  that  for  its  nourish- 
ment and  growth.  Very  important,  there- 
fore, is  the  Dick  Ricketts  Sports  and  Moti- 
vational Clinic  which  will  also  t>e  funded  for 
a  five  year  period  by  the  Kodak  Company's 
contribution.  The  Clinic  will  now  be  de- 
scribed by  our  Executive  Director,  Tonja 
Olds. 

Now  on  behalf  of  the  Officers,  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  entire  staff  of  the  Boys 
and  Girls  Club  of  Rochester.  I  want  to  ex- 
press and  record  our  profound  and  enduring 
gratitude  for  the  vision,  the  dediction  and 
the  practical  support  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  in  their  many  great  contributions 
for  a  better,  fuller  life  in  our  city  and  par- 
ticularly for  this  current  contribution  to  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  of  Rochester  that  will 
enable  the  Club  to  assist  more  effectively  in 
creating  a  better  life  for  all  of  the  residents 
of  the  southwest  quadrant  of  the  city.  We 
are  also  most  grateful  for  the  special  honor 
which  the  Kodak  Company  is  giving  in  last- 
ing remembrance  of  their  friend  and  fellow 
worker  and  our  inspiration— Dick  Ricketts. 


NATIONAL  SPACE  CLUB 
LUNCHEON  SPEECH 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

of  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Flonda.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
ihe  successful  launch  of  the  space  shuttle  At- 
lantis  today  and  the  beginning  of  the  Magellan 
Mission  to  Venus,  I  thought  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  read  the  remarks  atxjut  NASA's  plan- 
etary exploration  in  the  future,  by  Dr.  Lennard 
A.  Fisk. 

The  remarks  follow: 
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National  Space  Club  Luncheon  Speech 

(By  Dr.  Lennard  A.  Flsk.  NASA  Associate 
Administrator  for  Space  Science  and  Ap- 
plications) 

Two  days  from  now.  weather  permitting, 
the  shuttle  Atlantis  will  lift  off  from  the 
cape.  A  few  orbits  into  the  mission,  the  Ma- 
gellan spacecraft  will  l)e  deployed.  The  lUS 
will  fire.  Magellan  will  be  on  its  way  to 
Venus,  and  the  United  Stales  Space  Science 
Program  is  back  in  business. 

The  return  to  flight  of  the  shuttle  last 
September,  was  a  magnificent  accomplish- 
ment. A  triumph  of  dedication  and  persever- 
ance. A  testimony  to  the  Nations  will  to 
overcome  adversity.  Also,  the  shuttle  has 
flown  twice  now  to  place  in  orbit  tracking 
and  data  relay  satellites— the  infrastructure 
to  support  future  missions. 

All  this  has  been  but  a  prelude— the  over- 
ture to  the  main  work.  The  orchestra  is 
warmed  up  now;  and  the  main  symphony  is 
about  to  begin  with  Magellan.  It  will  be  a 
long  symphony  with  crescendo  after  cre- 
scendo for  years  to  come. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Space  Science 
Program  begins  again  with  a  planetary 
launch.  After  decades  of  world  leadership, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Space  Age.  our  plan- 
etary program  has  been  on  the  verge  of  be- 
coming an  also  ran.  The  last  planetary 
launch  was  in  1978.  eleven  years  ago.  The 
last  planetary  event  was  the  Voyager  en- 
counter with  Uranus  in  1986.  Generally  no 
one  rememl)€rs  that  because  it  coincided 
with  the  Challenger  accident. 

But  with  Magellan  the  leadership  passes 
back  to  the  United  States.  Magellan  will 
map  the  surface  of  Venus  with  radar,  with 
ten  times  the  resolution  of  any  previous 
United  States  or  Soviet  mission.  It  will  cover 
90  percent  of  the  surface,  as  opposed  to  only 
25  percent  on  the  last  Soviet  mission.  It 
should  answer  the  fundamental  question  of 
why  Venus— which  is  so  .similar  to  us  in  size 
and  location— is  so  different. 

Venus  is  essentially  the  same  size  as  the 
Earth,  and  it  is  only  slightly  closer  to  the 
Sun  than  we  are  and  yet  it  has  evolved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  inhospitable  places  in  the 
solar  system.  An  atmosphere  90  times  that 
of  the  Earth,  made  up  of  carbon  dioxide— a 
runaway  greenhouje  effect— yielding  a  tem- 
perature of  900  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Plus  it 
rains  sulphuric  acid. 

Is  there  a  lesson  in  this  for  us?  That  our 
global  envirorunent  is  fragile?  That  only 
slight  variations  in  conditions  could  lead  to 
catastrophic  changes? 

Perhaps  we  should  ask  also  which  is  the 
more  likely  state.  Earth  or  Venus?  If  you 
want  to  project  that  earth-like  planets  are 
commonplace  around  other  stars— and 
therefore  that  life  as  we  know  it  exists  else- 
where in  the  universe— it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  what  was  so  different  that  in 
one  case  we  have  Venus,  and  in  another,  the 
Earth,  and  which  result  is  more  likely. 

Magellan  will  determine  the  geological 
structure  of  Venus,  and  therefore  its  histo- 
ry—both recent  and  ancient.  It  will  search 
for  volcanos  and  evidence  of  plate  tectonics, 
and  thus  probe  the  internal  workings  of  the 
planet.  Our  knowledge  of  Venus  will  in- 
crease dramatically  with  Magellan.  The 
cloud-covered  planet  will  be  unshrouded: 
and  the  secreU  of  its  past,  which  led  to  iU 
Inhospitable  present  will  be  revealed. 

But  Magellan  is  only  the  t>eginning— the 
first  notes  of  the  symphony.  The  cosmic 
background  explorer  will  be  launched  this 
summer— to  prol)e  the  background  radiation 
left  over  from  the  birth  of  the  universe— the 
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big   bang.   It's   an   expendable   launch— the 
mixed  fleet  plan  in  operation. 

In  October.  Atlantis  will  again  roll  out  to 
the  pad  to  launch  Galileo  to  Jupiter,  with  a 
side  trip  by  Venus  and  the  Earth  to  pick  up 
speed. 

In  December,  the  Hubble  space  telescope, 
the  premier  science  mission  of  all  time,  will 
fly  to  observe  the  universe  in  visible  light 
and  ultraviolet,  with  more  resolution  and 
sensitivity  than  has  ever  been  possible 
before. 

In  March  of  next  year,  the  Astro  Spacelab 
Mission  will  fly  to  make  the  definitive  meas- 
urements of  the  recent  supernova— the  clos- 
est observable  supernova  in  400  years. 

In  April,  the  Gamma  Ray  Observatory— 
the  second  of  the  great  observatories— will 
fly  to  ol)serve  the  universe  in  high  energy 
photons— gamma  rays— with  greater  resolu- 
tion and  sensitivity  than  has  ever  been  pos- 
sible. 

The  list  goes  on  with  Ulysses,  and  the 
upper  atmospheric  research  satellite,  and 
numerous  spacelabs.  and  so  on.  Four 
launches  in  89.  Six  in  90.  Six  in  91.  Fourteen 
in  92.  and  six  in  93.  Thirty-six  launches  in 
five  years.  Essentially  the  highest  launch 
rate  for  space  science  missions  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  U.S.  Space  Program. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  different 
the  United  States  Space  Science  Program 
will  be  after  Magellan,  compared  to  how  it 
has  been  in  the  recent  past.  In  the  last 
decade,  only  11  space  science  and  applica- 
tions missions  were  launched,  as  compared 
to  36  in  the  next  five  years. 

There  are  only  a  total  of  eight  working 
NASA  satellites  in  Earth  orbit  today.  Two 
were  launched  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
Two,  the  LandsaU.  are  no  longer  under 
NASA's  control.  Two  are  about  to  reenter  or 
be  shut  off.  The  two  remaining  are  small 
Earth  science  satellites. 

The  Hubble  Space  Telescope  alone  weighs 
more  than  all  the  currently  working  space 
science  satellites  in  Earth  orbit  combined. 
The  Magellan  mission  alone  will  return 
more  data  than  all  previous  planetary  mis- 
sions combined.  The  upper  atmospheric  re- 
search satellite  alone  will  return  more  data 
in  a  week  than  the  current  Earth  science 
satellites  return  in  a  year. 

I  believe  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  new 
golden  age  of  space  science  is  upon  us.  and 
if  we  have  our  way.  it  is  an  age  that  will  not 
end. 

We  are  committed  to  completing  the  great 
observatories  for  astronomy.  The  Hubble 
Space  Telescope  and  the  Gamma  Ray  Ob- 
servatory are  only  the  beginning.  The 
mirror  development  is  underway,  and  going 
well,  for  the  advanced  x-ray  facility.  And 
plans  are  being  made  to  undertake  the  space 
infrared  telescope  facility.  Four  great  ob- 
servatories, which  span  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  from  infrared  to  gamma  rays, 
with  resolution  and  sensitivity  never  before 
possible  In  astronomy. 

We  are  determined  that  never  again  will 
leadership  In  planeUry  exploration  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  from  us  again.  Magellan  to 
Venus.  Mars  observer  to  Mars  in  1992.  Gali- 
leo arrives  at  Jupiter  In  1996;  and  this  year's 
new  start  Is  Craf-Cassinl.  Craf  to  rendezvous 
with  a  comet  in  2000  to  2002.  and  send  a 
penetrator  Into  Its  nucleus.  And  Casslnl  to 
Saturn,  to  orbit  the  planet  from  2002  to 
2006.  and  send  a  probe  Into  Its  moon  Titan. 
A  U.S.  planetary  mission  in  its  prime  explo- 
ration phase  essentially  continuously  from 
1990  to  2006.  A  tour  de  force  of  the  solar 
system,  from  Venus  to  Saturn,  a  feat  no 
other  nation  can  accomplish. 
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In  addition  to  exploring  the  planets  of  our 
solar  system,  we  are  making  preparations  to 
begin  the  Earth  observing  system— ESO— a 
program  to  study  our  own  planet.  EOS  will 
fly  on  the  polar  platforms  of  space  station 
freedom  to  make  continuous,  long-term,  and 
comprehensive  measurements  of  the  Earth, 
and  what  we  as  humans  are  doing  to  It— to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  sound  policy  decisions, 
to  protect  the  future  of  our  planet.  It  will  be 
a  graphic  demonstration  of  American  tech- 
nology In  space  serving  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

We  need  to  appreciate  that  with  all  these 
activities  and  plans,  we  are  sending  a  simple, 
but  very  powerful  message— that  we  are  a 
nation  that  believes  In  its  future. 

There  Is  no  task  more  Important  for  a  gov- 
ernment than  to  Instill  In  Its  people  the  con- 
viction that  the  future  will  be  brighter  than 
the  present.  For  from  this  conviction  comes 
motivation,  and  ambition,  and  perseverance, 
and  accomplishment. 

I  was  always  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
Morrill  Act,  which  established  the  land- 
grant  university  system,  the  backbone  of 
higher  education  In  this  country— was 
passed  in  1862— during  the  darkest  days  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  leaders  of  the  Nation  In 
that  generation  believed  that  no  matter 
how  bad  their  problems,  it  was  important  to 
undertake  activities  which  enhanced  the  na- 
tion's future,  and  by  doing  so  gave  hope  to 
the  people  of  that  time  for  a  brighter  to- 
morrow. 

We  too  need  to  undertake  the  activities 
that  will  enhance  our  future  and  give  hope 
to  our  people.  And.  in  my  judgment,  there 
are  three. 

First,  we  should  actively  Invest  in  basic  re- 
search. Advances  in  basic  research  beget 
new  technologies— advances  in  basic  knowl- 
edge are  an  essential  first  step  for  a  better 
life  In  the  future.  Investment  in  basic  re- 
search Is  a  statement  of  our  faith  that  the 
world  can  be  made  better  tomorrow. 

Research  In  the  mlcrogravlty  environment 
of  space  will  lead  to  advances  In  materials 
and  fluids,  and  the  processes  which  control 
them.  And  advances  In  biomedlclne. 

Even  astronomy,  which  may  seem  like  a 
somewhat  esoteric  subject,  tests  our  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  physics.  We  are  ex- 
hausting, today,  our  ability  to  test  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  laws  of  physics  on  Earth. 
There  Is  a  limit  to  the  densities  and  the 
pressures  and  the  magnetic  field  strengths 
that  we  csm  achieve  In  the  laboratories.  But 
there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  densities, 
pressures,  and  magnetic  fields  In  neutron 
stars,  and  black  holes. 

Just  as  surely  as  Faraday's  and  Maxwell's 
playing  with  the  novelty  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  In  the  mid-1800's  led  to  radio 
and  television  in  the  1900's— the  testing  of 
the  laws  of  physics  In  the  extreme  condi- 
tions available  In  astronomy  will  lead  to 
better  understanding,  and.  In  time,  useful 
applications. 

The  most  Important  basic  research,  to 
ensure  a  brighter  tomorrow,  may  be  how 
the  Earth  works  and  how  we  as  humans  are 
influencing  Its  behavior.  The  planet  Is  fully 
inhabited  now  and  we  are  a  powerful  Influ- 
ence on  lU  future.  The  quality  of  life  for 
future  generations  will  depend  on  whether 
we  are  a  constructive  or  a  destructive  Influ- 
ence. But  to  do  so  we  have  to  understand 
how  the  Earth  works  as  an  Integrated 
system;  and  that  requires  the  global  per- 
spective that  can  only  come  from  compre- 
hensive observations  from  space. 
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Basic  research  in  space  for  a  better  tomor- 
row. It  is  a  symbol  of  hope  that  all  can  un- 
derstand. 

The  second  task  for  a  brighter  tomorrow 
is  to  expand  the  frontiers.  Our  forebearers 
expanded  this  Nation  from  east  to  west. 
Their  exploits,  whether  it  was  the  early  ex- 
plorers, or  the  early  settlers,  or  the  people- 
who  built  the  railroads  across  the  country 
inspired  in  the  people  of  the  east  of  the 
hope  for  limitless  growth  and  opportunity. 

Our  generation  is  no  difference,  except 
that  our  frontier  is  space.  And  as  we  extend 
the  human  presence  into  the  solar  system, 
with  the  shuttle  into  low  Earth  orbit,  with 
the  space  station  freedom,  the  first  outpost 
in  our  inexorable  march  into  space,  and 
with  robotic  exploration  of  the  our  poten- 
tial domain— the  solar  system— we  inspire  in 
the  people  of  our  generation  the  hope  for  a 
limitless  tomorrow. 

The  third  task  is  the  same  as  it  has  been 
in  all  generations— motivate  the  young,  for 
they  will  determine  the  future  of  the 
Nation.  All  the  land-grant  universities  estab- 
lished by  the  Morrill  Act,  all  the  student 
aid,  will  do  us  no  good,  unless  the  best  and 
the  brightest  of  the  youth  of  this  Nation 
are  motivated  to  pursue  careers  in  science 
and  engineering— to  build  a  better  world. 

We  will  launch  36  science  missions  in  the 
next  five  years,  and  if  we  are  smart  we  will 
use  these  missions  to  conduct  the  biggest 
and  the  most  public  science  and  engineering 
lesson  ever,  for  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 
Each  mission  will  reveal  a  different,  wonder- 
ous  aspect  of  science— whether  it  is  in  plane- 
tary exploration,  or  in  astrophysics,  or  in 
plasma  physics,  or  in  Earth  science,  or  in 
materials  and  life  science  research.  Each  is 
an  engineering  marvel.  Let  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  learn  from  what  we  are  doing  and  be 
inspired  to  do  better  in  their  generation. 

We  have  many  problems  in  this  country. 
We  fear  for  our  national  security— and 
expend  a  large  fraction  of  our  national 
wealth  on  defense.  We  rail  at  the  injustice 
that  leaves  a  significant  fraction  of  our 
people  homeless  and  impoverished— and  we 
expend  funds  for  housing  and  public  Eissist- 
ance. 

But  somewhere  among  these  expenditures 
that  are  based  on  fear  and  on  injustice, 
there  should  also  be  expenditures  based  on 
hope— hope  for  a  brighter  tomorrow.  Where 
basic  research  is  yielding  new,  exciting  tech- 
nologies and  a  better  quality  of  life;  where 
there  are  ever  new  worlds  to  explore,  and 
opFKjrtunities  for  our  people,  and  a  brighter 
tomorrow  where  the  youth  of  today  can 
excel. 

Somewhere  among  the  expenditures  based 
on  fear  and  injustice  there  also  needs  to  be 
a  vibrant  and  exciting  and  inspirational 
space  program. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORK- 
FORCE 2000  EMPLOYMENT 
READINESS  ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1989 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Workforce  2000  Em- 
ployment Readiness  Act  of  1989.  This  legisla- 
tion is  Intended  to  be  a  catalyst  for  meeting 
our  Nation's  future  work  force  needs  through 
the  provision  of  additional  sources  of  funding 
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for  education  and  the  strengthening  of  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  law. 

The  Workforce  2000  report,  prepared  by  the 
Hudson  Institute  for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
has  warned  that  in  the  year  2000,  the  majority 
of  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force  will  be 
women  and  minorities,  many  of  whom  have 
historically  suffered  substantial  barriers  to 
access  in  education  and  employment,  and  as 
a  result,  lack  the  skills  and  education  neces- 
sary for  many  of  the  jobs  in  our  increasingly 
technical  and  complex  labor  market. 

A  similar  warning  was  offered  in  the  Depart- 
ment's more  recent  study  entitled,  "Opportuni- 
ty 2000,  Creative  Affirmative  Action  Strategies 
for  a  Changing  Workforce."  In  its  introduction 
the  study  notes; 

Traditional  sources  of  labor  are  rapidly 
shrinking.  And  many  members  of  the  poten- 
tial new  workforce— women,  minorities,  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  disabled— face 
significant  hurdles  to  their  full  and  effec- 
tive participation  in  the  workplace.  Busi- 
nesses will  be  able  to  satisfy  their  labor 
needs  only  if  they  successfully  confront 
those  barriers  and  empower  individuals 
presently  outside  the  economic  mainstream 
to  take  advantage  of  meaningful  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Today,  some  23  to  27  million  Americans 
cannot  read  above  the  fifth  grade  level,  and 
another  35  million  cannot  read  above  the 
eighth  grade  level.  Yet,  70  percent  of  the  writ- 
ten material  in  the  workplace  is  between  the 
9th  and  12th  grade  level  reading.  The  literacy 
problem  is  so  extensive  that  the  costs  to  busi- 
ness are  staggering:  over  S200  billion  annual- 
ly; the  costs  to  the  country's  economic  com- 
petitiveness are  immeasurable. 

The  number  of  high  school  dropouts  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  as  high  as  1  million  a  year  and,  in 
addition,  another  700,000  cannot  digest  a 
newspaper  or  fill  out  a  job  application  despite 
having  completed  12  years  of  formal  educa- 
tion. The  average  Japanese  high  schooler  has 
better  math  skills  than  the  top  5  percent  of 
Americans  taking  college  prep  courses. 

Twenty-five  million  entrants  to  the  labor 
force  will  be  needed  by  the  year  2000  to  fill 
jobs  requiring  increased  levels  of  skill.  In 
those  same  years,  83  percent  of  the  available 
new  workers  will  be  nonwhite,  female,  or  im- 
migrants, populations  which  are  traditionally 
less  skilled.  Annually  600,000  to  750,000 
people  immigrate  to  the  United  States.  The 
majority  lack  English  language  skills  and  many 
lack  basic  skills  in  their  native  language. 

In  addition  to  literacy  problems  of  workers 
and  potential  workers  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
socioeconomic  ladder,  American  college  stu- 
dents are  not  pursuing  advanced  degrees  in 
areas  of  national  Importance,  such  as  engi- 
neering, the  sciences,  mathematics,  and  the 
teaching  profession.  This  situation  is  dispro- 
portionately exaggerated  for  women  and  mi- 
norities. For  those  who  do  succeed  in  climbing 
the  corporate  and  academic  ladders,  however, 
there  continues  to  be  a  lack  of  acceptance  on 
a  par  with  white  male  peers,  and  careers  are 
often  stymied  due  to  sex,  race,  ar>d  national 
origin  discrimination. 

Therefore,  education,  while  of  critical  impor- 
tance, is  only  part  of  the  answer.  In  the  short 
term,  we  will  not  construct  the  kind  of  work- 
place environment  and  the  necessary  percep- 
tion of  employment  opportunity  critical  to  moti- 
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vating  women  and  minorities  to  seek  the  kind 
of  job  skills  which  this  Nation  will  need  to 
have  a  competitive  work  force  in  the  year 
2000  without  a  period  of  sustained,  strong  en- 
forcement of  the  Nation's  equal  employment 
opportunity  laws. 

The  committee  has  completed  two  major 
staff  reviews,  one  examining  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs'  [OFCCP,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor]  contractor  monitoring  and  law  enforce- 
ment activity,  and  one  examining  the  level  of 
contractor  compliance  with  applicable  employ- 
ment discrimination  laws  and  regulations.  In 
addition,  the  Department  of  Labor's  Office  of 
Inspector  General  [OIG]  completed  an  investi- 
gation of  OFCCP.  Recently,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  briefed  committee  staff  on  the 
results  of  its  review  of  the  status  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  in  the  aerospace  indus- 
try. 

In  general,  these  reports  found  that  the 
OFCCP  as  a  law  enforcement  entity  was  in 
substantial  disarray,  and  had  evolved  policies 
and  operational  modes  that  were  Inconsistent 
with  applicable,  current  regulations,  as  well  as 
with  legal  precedent.  These  and  other  serious 
problems  were  compounded  by  severe  under- 
staffing  and  increasingly  limited  fiscal  re- 
sources. 

While  efforts  are  currently  being  made  to 
correct  problems,  the  changes  in  administra- 
tive procedures  of  the  OFCCP  in  this  bill  are  a 
response  to  the  serious  deficiencies  identified 
during  the  investigations  and  data  analyses,  to 
the  information  gathered,  and  concems  raised 
over  the  course  of  neariy  8  years  of  hearings, 
conferences,  discussions  and  agency  brief- 
ings. 

The  Workforce  2000  Employment  Readi- 
ness Act  of  1989  is  being  introduced  to  pro- 
vide a  comprenhensive  framework  from  which 
business  and  Government  can  work  together 
to  prepare  workers  first  through  education  and 
job  training,  and  second,  by  ensuring  equal 
employment  opportunity  for  the  available  jobs. 

By  establishing  additional  funding  sources 
for  education,  and  focusing  training  and  skills 
development  on  the  occupations  and  fields  in 
which  American  businesses  will  need  well- 
qualified  workers,  we  will  create  a  more  com- 
petitive and  diverse  work  force  and  will  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  American  business 
and  labor  in  the  21st  century.  Through  en- 
hancing equal  employment  administrative  pro- 
cedures in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  es- 
tablishing more  adequate  employment  data 
bases,  the  bill  will  ensure  that  women  and  mi- 
norities' involvement  throughout  the  American 
work  force  will  be  strengthened  and  continue 
to  grow. 

Highlights  of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

An  education  improvement  fund  wouki  be 
established  by  assessing  a  small  portk>n  of 
every  Federal  contract  equal  to  one-half  of  1 
percent.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is:  First,  to 
underwrite  an  education  improvement  fund 
scholarship  award  program;  second,  to  estab- 
lish a  grant  program  for  educational  institu- 
tions and  agerncies;  and  third,  to  fund  the 
data  collection  and  analysis  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Small  businesses  would  be  assessed  half 
of  the  general  assessment — 0.25  percent. 
Employers  wfio  could  demonstrate  and  certify 
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that  ttiey  have  contributed  to  comparat))e  pro- 
grams—as determined  by  ttie  Department  of 
Education— would  be  able  to  reduce  their  as- 
sessment by  up  to  50  percent  Preliminary  es- 
timates suggest  ttiat  the  fund  would  accrue 
approximately  $800  million  per  year,  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  contracts  awarded  in 
any  given  year  and  the  amount  of  reductions 
made  due  to  employers'  contributions  to  com- 
parat>le  programs. 

The  Department  of  Education  would  award 
ttie  1-year  renewable  grants  and  scholarship 
furxis.  There  would  be  a  1 5  member  advisory 
board,  composed  of  Federal  contractors,  edu- 
cators, civil  rights  advocates,  equal  opportuni- 
ty specialists,  labor  representatives  and  others 
to  provide  direction  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment regarding  the  fields  in  which  there  is  an 
urKterrepresentation  of  gender/racial/ethnic 
groups  and  in  which  there  is  a  national  need. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarship  program  for 
underrepresented  students  who  demonstrate 
,  firuincial  need,  grants  to  education  agencies 
and  institutions  would  be  available  for: 

Inrwvations  and  improvements  in  instruc- 
tion; 

Early  identification  and  preparation  for  mi- 
norities and  females  to  enter  fields  requiring 
substantial  preparation  in  math,  scierKe  and  in 
ttie  teaching  profession. 

State  and  local  agency  assessments  for  the 
need  for  minority  teachers; 

Partnership  programs  between  sctKXJis  of 
education  and  schiool  distncts  for  minority 
teactier  training  in  fields  in  which  there  is  an 
underrepresentatKjn  of  women  and  minorities 
and  In  which  ttiere  is  a  national  need; 
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Workforce  development  centers  for 
strengthening  teacher  skills  as  they  relate  to 
the  teaching  of  underrepresented  groups;  and 

Pre-apprenticeship  programs  to  prepare  un- 
derrepresented persons  for  employment  in  the 
skilled  trades. 

DATA  COLLECTION  AND  EMPLOYER  REPORTS 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics [BLS]  to  collect  employment  data  by 
gender  ar>d  race/ethnicity  based  ufxin  the  de- 
cennial census  and  upon  empirical  studies 
which  It  conducts  periodically  This  provision  is 
intended  to  provide  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  employer  community  with  tjetter 
data  with  which  to  determine  the  availability  of 
women  and  minorities  in  the  various  occupa- 
tional groups  and  hiring  areas. 

The  bill  requires  employers  to  submit  an 
annual  report  of  their  workforces  according  to 
the  occupational  categories  established  by  the 
BLS.  Employers  who  are  Federal  contractors 
are  also  required  to  report  regarding  their  utili- 
zation of  various  groups  and  to  establish 
goals  for  groups  which  are  underutilized. 
These  reports  will  replace  affirmative  action 
plans 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ENHANCEMENTS 

Several  administrative  proposals  to  enhance 
the  ability  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  en- 
force the  equal  employment  laws  are  included 
in  this  measure.  Specifically,  the  bill  provides 
for; 

An  expedited  pre-award  review  procedure, 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  examine 
the  actions  taken  by  contractors  to  comply 
with  the  act  before  a  contract  of  $5  million  or 
nrx>re  is  awarded; 
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An  administrative  process  by  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  conduct  investigations  of  com- 
plaints and  compliance  reviews; 

Hearings  before  the  administrative  law 
judges  (ALJ's)  of  the  Labor  Department  re- 
garding cases  referred  for  adjudication,  and 
direct  appeals  in  Federal  courts  of  appeals; 

A  private  right  of  action  for  complainants 
who  wish  to  bypass  the  often-lengthy  adminis- 
trative process; 

Relief,  including  back  pay.  and  liquidated 
damages  in  the  case  of  willful  violations;  de- 
barment and  suspension  of  contracts  and 
progress  payments;  treble  damages  for  viola- 
tions of  the  antiretaliation— blackballing— pro- 
vision; 

Civil  penalties  of  up  to  $1  million  per  viola- 
tion; 

Attorney's  fees,  which  are  available  at  the 
administrative  and  court  levels  and  ALJ  or 
court  appointment  of  an  attorney; 

An  election  of  remedies  provision,  so  that  if 
a  person  seeks  to  file  an  action  under  this 
statute,  she  or  he  is  precluded  from  also  filing 
an  action  under  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964; 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  assistant  sec- 
retary for  contract  compliance  and  the  codifi- 
cation of  Executive  Order  11246.  so  that  sub- 
sequent amendments  to  this  order  may  only 
be  made  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress; 

A  limitation  on  the  Federal  Government's 
reimbursement  or  payment  of  costs  incurred, 
including  penalties,  fees,  and  the  education 
fund  assessments;  and 

Authority  for  aggrieved  persons  to  sue  the 
Lat)or  Department  to  compel  it  to  enforce  the 
statute  when  the  Department  fails  or  refuses 
to  do  so. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  3,  1989) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  21:00 
seconds,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY,  MAY  9, 
1989  AT  11  A.M. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  under  the 
order. 


Thereupon,  at  12  noon  and  21:53  sec- 
onds p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  May  9.  1989,  at  11  a.m. 
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able — or  will 
In  question  be 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Mallon,  per- 
manent deacon.  Holy  Family  Church, 
Mitchellville,  MD,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salva- 
tion; whom  shall  I  fear? 

The  Lord  is  the  stronghold  of  my 
life:  of  whom  shall  1  be  afraid? 

Almighty  and  ever-living  God.  Your 
spirit  anoints  us.  Your  children,  and 
enables  us  to  call  You  Father.  Increase 
Your  spirit  of  love  within  us  and  bring 
us  to  our  promised  inheritance. 

Grant  this  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Your  Son  who  lives  and  reigns 
with  You  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


and  containment  efforts  during  the  in- 
tense hours  following  the  explosion. 

There  are  men  alive  today,  thanks  to 
the  commitment  Kendall  Truitt  has  to 
the  principles  of  honor,  duty,  and  serv- 
ice. 

We  are  eternally  thankful,  for  those 
47,  and  for  young  men  the  stature  of 
Kendall  Truitt. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from   California    [Mr.    Rohrabacher] 
kindly  come  forward  and  lead  us  in 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 


THE  BRAVERY  OF  KENDALL 
TRUITT 

(Mr.  POSHARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica learned  something  about  the  brave 
men  and  women  in  its  Armed  Forces 
recently.  And  I  in  particular  learned 
something  about  a  young  man  I  am 
extremely  proud  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress. 

On  April  19.  a  terrifying  explosion 
claimed  the  lives  of  47  sailors  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Iowa.  Their  sacrifice  will 
forever  be  appreciated.  They  will  for- 
ever be  missed. 

Surely  an  even  greater  tragedy 
would  have  resulted,  if  not  in  part  for 
the  actions  of  a  young  man  from 
Marion.  IL.  Petty  Officer  Kendall 
Truitt. 

Kendall  Truitt  helped  extinguish 
the  raging  fires  and  direct  the  rescue 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The    SPEAKER     laid     before    the 
House   the   following   communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

Washington.  DC. 

May  S.  1989. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright. 

The    Speaker.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  clause  5  of  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  1:58  p.m.  on  Friday. 
May  5.  1989.  the  following  message  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate:  That  the  Senate 
passed  without  amendment.  H.  Con.  Res. 
104. 
With  great  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoNNAU)  K.  Anderson. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatit^s. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington,  DC, 

May  5. 19S9. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright. 

77i«    Speaker.    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  clause  5  of  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  the  White  House  at  4:40 
p.m.  on  Friday,  May  5.  1989.  and  said  to  con- 
tain a  message  from  the  President  whereby 
he  transmits  the  1988  annual  report  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Radiation  Control  for 
Health  and  Safety  Act. 
With  great  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNNALO  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


companying   papers,    referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  360D  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  I  am 
submitting  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
regarding  the  administration  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  during  calendar  year  1988. 
The  report  recommends  that  section 
360D  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
that  requires  the  completion  of  this 
annual  report  be  repealed.  All  the  in- 
formation found  in  this  report  is  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  on  a  more  imme- 
diate basis  through  congressional  com- 
mittee oversight  and  budget  hearings. 
This  annual  report  serves  little  useful 
purpose  and  diverts  agency  resources 
from  more  productive  activities. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  May  5,  1989. 


REPORT  ON  RADIATION  CON- 
TROL FOR  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  2,  FAIR 
LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1989 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  2)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the 
minimum  wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable 
rate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  BUDGET  REGARD- 
ING CURRENT  LEVEL  OF 
SPENDING  AND  REVENUES 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  pursu- 
ant to  the  procedures  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  section  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  I  am 
submitting  for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  official  letter  to  the  Speaker  ad- 
vising him  of  the  current  level  of  spending, 
credit,  and  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1989.  This 
is  the  third  report  of  the  101st  Congress. 

The  term  "current  level"  refers  to  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
credit  authority,  arKl  revenues  that  are  avail- 
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able— or  will  be  used— for  the  full  fiscal  year 
in  question  based  only  on  enacted  law. 

Current  level  reports  are  Intended  to  provide 
Memtiers  information  to  compare  enacted 
spending  and  revenues  with  the  aggregate 
ceilings  on  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  reve- 
nues established  in  a  budget  resolution,  and 
also  to  compare  enacted  legislation  with  the 
allocations  of  new  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority, entitlement  authority,  and  credit  au- 
thority made  to  a  committee  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  This  report 
compares  the  spending  credit,  and  revenue 
levels  in  current  level  with  those  assumed  in 
the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1989— 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  268— adopted 
on  June  6,  1988. 

Current  level  reports  provide  information 
that  is  necessary  for  enforcing  section  311  of 
the  Budget  Act.  Section  311(a)  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  a  spending  or  revenue  meas- 
ure if  the  adoption  of  that  measure  would 
cause  the  ceiling  on  total  new  budget  author- 
ity or  total  outlays  set  in  the  budget  resolution 
for  a  fiscal  year  to  be  exceeded  or  would 
cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  revenues  set  forth  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

Section  311(b)  provides  an  exception  to  the 
311(a)  point  of  order  tor  measures  that  would 
breach  the  ceilings  on  total  spending  set  forth 
in  the  budget  resolution  but  would  not  cause  a 
committee  to  exceed  its  "appropriate  alloca- 
tion" of  discretionary  spending  authority  made 
pursuant  to  section  302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
Such  an  exception  was  first  provided  by  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1985— House 
Concurrent  Resolution  280,  98th  Congress. 
The  exception  was  made  permanent  by  the 
amendments  to  the  Budget  Act  included  in 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985— Public  Law  99-177. 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  This  exception  is  in- 
tended to  protect  a  committee  that  has  stayed 
within  its  allocation  of  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority and  new  entitlement  authority  from 
points  of  order  if  the  total  spending  ceilings 
have  been  breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its 
control.  For  fiscal  year  1989,  the  302(a)  allo- 
cations to  House  committees  made  pursuant 
to  the  conference  report  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  268  were  printed  in  House  Report 
100-662,  June  1,  1988. 

Section  311(c)  of  the  Budget  Act  provides 
that,  for  purposes  of  enforcing  section  311, 
the  levels  of  new  budget  authority,  entitlement 
authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  Current  level 
reports  represent  partial  fulfillment  of  this  en- 
forcement responsibility  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee by  providing  both  estimates  of  enacted 
aggregate  spending  and  revenues,  and,  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  applicability  of 
the  section  311(b)  exception,  estimates  of  the 
relationship  Ijetween  the  budgetary  effect  of 
enacted  legislation  within  a  committee's  juris- 
diction and  the  allocation  of  spending  author- 
ity made  to  that  committee. 

The  estimates  in  this  report  are  based  on 
economic  and  technical  assumptions  in  place 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution  268,  on 


June  6,  1 988.  This  is  intended  to  protect  com- 
mittees which  acted  on  the  basis  of  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  budget  resolution  from 
changes  in  economic  and  technical  factors 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  Unless  the 
Congress  adopts  a  subsequent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  a  fiscal  year  that  alters  the  assump- 
tions concerning  legislative  actions,  commit- 
tees should  be  able  to  expect  that  measures 
that  conform  with  the  budget  resolution  will 
not  be  subject  to  points  of  order  for  violation 
of  the  Budget  Act.  To  do  otherwise  and  base 
enforcement  on  constantly  changing  econom- 
ic and  technical  estimates  would  seriously  dis- 
rupt the  legislative  process,  penalize  commit- 
tees that  are  unable  to  complete  work  on  leg- 
islation within  a  short  period  after  adoption  of 
a  budget  resolution,  and  undermine  respect 
for  budget  enforcement  procedures. 

In  addition  to  section  311,  the  Budget  Act 
contains  another  point  of  order  that  requires 
Budget  Committee  estimates  for  enforcement. 
Section  302(f)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act  prohibits 
the  consideration  of  a  measure  providing  new 
budget  authority,  new  entitlement  authority,  or 
new  credit  authority  if  the  adoption  of  that 
measure  would  cause  a  committee  to  exceed 
its  allocation  of  new  spending  or  credit  author- 
ity made  pursuant  to  subsection  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  302(b)  allocation  is  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  new  spending,  new  entitlement, 
and  new  credit  authority  allocated  to  a  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  section  302(a),  among 
either  the  subcommittees  of  that  committee  or 
among  programs  over  which  the  committee 
has  jurisdiction.  This  point  of  order  was  added 
to  the  Budget  Act  by  the  amendments  includ- 
ed in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1 985. 

Section  302(g)  provides  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  section  302  shall  be  based  on  esti- 
mates of  spending  and  credit  authority  made 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  The  Budget 
Committee  fulfills  this  responsibility  by  provid- 
ing, as  necessary,  a  separate  section  302 
status  report  to  the  Speaker. 

For  information  purposes  only,  current  level 
reports  will  continue  to  include  a  comparison 
of  the  budget  and  credit  authority  divided 
among  the  Appropriations  Sut)Committees  by 
that  committee's  302(b)  division  with  the 
actual  enacted  spending  and  credit  legislation 
within  each  sut>committee's  jurisdiction. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
intend  to  keep  the  House  informed  regularty 
on  the  status  of  the  current  level. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washington,  DC,  May  3,  1989. 
Hon.  James  C.  Wright,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30.  1976. 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  it  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  to  provide  estimates  of 
the  current  level  of  revenues  and  spending. 

I  am  herewith  transmitting  the  status 
report  under  H.  Con.  Res.  268.  the  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1989. 


In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  pro- 
cedural situation  with  regard  to  the  spend- 
ing ceilings  (total  budget  authority  and 
total  outlays)  is  affected  by  Section  311(b) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended  by  P.L.  99-177.  Enforcement 
against  possible  breaches  of  the  spending 
ceilings  under  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
would  not  apply  when  a  measure  would  not 
cause  a  committee  to  exceed  its  "appropri- 
ate allocation"  of  "new  discretionary  budget 
authority"  or  "new  entitlement  authority" 
made  pursuant  to  Section  302(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  It  should  be  noted  that  under 
this  procedure  the  committee's  outlay  allo- 
cation is  not  considered. 

The  intent  of  Section  311(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act  is  to  protect  a  committee  that 
has  stayed  within  its  spending  authority  al- 
locations—discretionary budget  authority  or 
new  entitlement  authority— from  points  of 
order  if  the  total  spending  ceilings  have 
been  breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its  con- 
trol. The  302(a)  allocations  to  House  com- 
mittees made  pursuant  to  the  conference 
report  on  H.  Con.  Res.  268  were  printed  in 
H.  Rept.  100-662  (June  1,  1988). 

The  enclosed  tables  compare  enacted  leg- 
islation to  each  committee's  302(a)  alloca- 
tion of  discretionary  budget  authority,  new 
entitlement  authority,  new  direct  loan  obli- 
gations and  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments.  The  estimates  of  spending 
and  revenues  for  purposes  of  the  applica- 
tion of  points  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act 
are  based  upon  the  ecomomic  and  technical 
assumptions  underlying  the  fiscal  year  1989 
budget  resolution,  H.  Con.  Res.  268. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
exceeded  their  targets  for  new  entitlement 
authority  because  of  the  enactment  of  P.L. 
100-360.  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cover- 
age Act  and  P.L.  100-485.  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Reform  Act.  The  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1989  as- 
sumed enactment  of  both  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion but  made  no  allocations  for  them.  The 
House  report  on  the  Budget  Resolution  ex- 
plained that  such  legislation,  if  deficit-neu- 
tral, would  be  appropriate  even  though  it 
exceeded  the  Resolution's  Section  302  allo- 
cations or  spending  aggregates. 

Revenues  exceed  the  revenue  floor  estab- 
lished by  the  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1989  because  of  en- 
actment of  P.L.  100-360.  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Act  and  P.L.  100-485.  the 
Family  Welfare  Reform  Act.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  was  assumed  in  the  Budget  Reso- 
lution but  not  reflected  in  the  revenue  floor. 
The  Budget  Resolution  assumed  deficit-neu- 
tral catastrophic  health  and  welfare  reform 
legislation,  but  not  a  specific  dollar  amount. 
As  explained  in  the  House  report  on  the 
Budget  Resolution,  the  revenue  increases  In 
P.L.  100-360  and  P.L  100-485  were  intended 
to  offset  and  make  deficit  neutral  the  multi- 
year  spending  in  those  bills.  Therefore,  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  assump- 
tions in  the  Budget  Resolution  to  enact  any 
additional  revenue-losing  legislation  beyond 
P.L.  100-418,  the  Onmibus  Trade  Act  and 
P.L.  100-449,  the  Canada-U.S.  Free  Trade 
Agreement. 


Sincerely, 


Leon  E.  Panetta, 

ChairmatL 
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COMMITTEE  DISCRETIONARY  ACTION 


Report  to  the  Speaker  or  the  U.S.  House 
or  Representatives  Prom  the  Committee 
ON  ™"  BuDcn  ON  TOE^ATUS  or  THE  ^j^p^pisoN  Qf  QjRRENT  LEVEL  AND  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
Fiscal  Year  1989  Concr^ional  Budget  5^3^,^,5,0^5  OF  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMIT- 
ADOPTED  in  H.  Con.  Res.  268  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
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BUDGET  authority 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  of  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1989.  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  budget 
authority  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H. 
Con.  Res.  268  to  be  exceeded. 

OCTLATS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  of  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1989.  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays  for 
that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  288  to 
be  exceeded. 

revenues 
Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  which  is  not  included  in  the  current 
level  estimate  and  that  exceeds  $34  million 
in  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1989.  if  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  268. 
Fitcal  year  1989  discretionary  action  budget 
auUiority  comparison  0/  current  level  and 
budget  resolution  allocation  by  committee 
pursuant  to  section  302 

[In  milUoiu  of  dollars] 

Current  level 

budget 

House  Committee  auUiontt 

Agriculture +  *12 

Appropriations  ' ■*■  283 

Armed  Services „ 

Banking.  Finance,  and  Urban  Af- 
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District  of  Columbia 
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Foreign  Affairs 

Government  Operations 

House  Administration 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Judiciary 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries... 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Public   Works   and   TransporU- 

tion 

Science  and  Technology 

Small  Business 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Ways  and  Means -'• 

■  See  next  table  (or  detail. 

Note.— Commltteea  are  over  ( +  )  or  under  (  -  ) 
their  30a<a)  allocaiioo  for  •dtacretlonary  action'-. 
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Since  my  last  report.  Congress  completed 
action  on  P.L.  101-14.  Implementation  of 
the  Bipartisan  Accord  on  Central  America 
Act  of  1989.  changing  budget  authority  esti- 
mates for  1989. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Director. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1989  ALLOCATION  OF  NEW  ENTITLEMENT 
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Further.  P.L.  100-418.  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act,  provided  $111  mil- 
lion of  NEA  that  is  scored  in  the  "enacted' 
column  against  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Allocation.  This  amount  can  be 
counted  against  the  undistributed  $125  mil- 
lion in  NEA  that  was  assumed  by  the 
Budget  Conferees  to  be  available  for  pro- 
grams in  functions  500.  550  and  600. 
U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  OrricE. 

Washington,  DC,  May  3.  1989. 
Hon.  Leon  E.  Panetta. 

CTiatrman,  Committee  on  the  Budget  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308<b>  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  as  amended,  this 
letter  and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up- 
to-date  tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of 
new  budget  authority,  estimated  outlays,  es- 
timated revenues,  and  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loan  levels  in  comparison  with  the  ap- 
propriate levels  for  those  items  contained  in 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  1989  budget  (H.  Con.  Res. 
268).  This  report  for  fiscal  year  1989  is  tabu- 
lated as  of  close  of  business  May  2.  1989.  A 
summary  of  this  tabulation  is  as  follows: 
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Total  current  level  as  ol  May     1,232,624     1,100,091        964,434 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman, from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  ANNUNZIO  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Owems]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  ad- 
dressed the  House.  His  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks.] 


The  si'JiiAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2 
Mr.  HAWKINS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
restore  the  minimum  wage  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  rate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

CONTERENCE  REPORT  (H.  REPT.  NO.  101-47) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  restore  the  minimum  wage  to  a 
fair  and  equitable  rate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE;  REFERENCE. 

(a)  Short  T/tle.—TMs  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 

1989". 

(b)  Referssce.— Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 


provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.). 
SBC  2.  MINIMUM  WAGE  INCREASE. 

(a)  Increase.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
6(a)  (29  U.S.C.  206(aKl))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  not  less  than  $3.35  an  hour  during 
the  period  ending  September  30,  1989,  not 
less  than  t3.85  an  hour  during  the  year  be- 
ginning October  1,  1989,  not  less  than  $4.25 
an  hour  during  the  year  beginning  October 
1,  1990,  and  not  less  than  $4.5S  an  hour  after 
September  30,  1991;". 

(b)  Adjustment.— 

(1)  Duties.— 

(A)  Review.— Not  later  than  January  1, 
1992,  and  each  January  1  thereafter,  the 
Minimum  Wage  Review  Board  shall  begin  a 
review  of  current  economic  data  on  wages, 
prices,  and  other  economic  indicators  and 
determine  the  amount  by  which  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  in  effect  under  section 
6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  should  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
changes  in  wages  and  prices  since  the  last 
adjustment  in  such  rate. 

(B)  Transmittal.— Not  later  than  October 
1,  1992,  and  each  October  1  thereafter,  the 
Minimum  Wage  Review  Board  shall  trans- 
mit to  Congress  a  recommeruiation  to  adjust 
the  minimum  wage  rate  under  such  section 
6(a)(1).  The  recommendation  shall  include 
an  estimate  of  the  economic  effects  of  plac- 
ing such  wage  rate  into  effect 

(2)  ESTABUSHMENT.— 

(A)  Composition.— 

(i)  In  general.— There  is  established  the 
"Minimum  Wage  Review  Board"  (herein- 
after in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  the 
"Board").  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  5 
members  appointed  as  follows: 

(I)  One  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(II)  One  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(III)  One  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate. 

(IV)  One  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate. 

(V)  The  fifth  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  jointly  by  the  appointing  authori- 
ties referred  to  in  subclauses  (I),  (II),  (III), 
and  (IV). 

Initial  appointments  to  the  Board  shall  be 
made  within  180  days  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

(ii)  Terms.— The  term  of  office  of  a 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  5  years,  except 
that  of  the  initial  members  of  the  Board— 

(I)  the  member  appointed  under  clause 
(i)(V)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  5 
years; 

(ID  the  member  appointed  under  clause 
(i)(I)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  4 
years; 

(III)  the  member  appointed  under  clause 
(iXIV)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  3 
years; 

(IV)  the  member  appointed  under  clause 
(i)(III)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  2 
years;  and 

(V)  the  member  appointed  under  clause 
(i)(W  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  1 
year. 

(Hi)  Vacancies.— Any  individual  chosen  to 
fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom  the  in- 
dividual succeeds.  Each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  A 


vacancy  in  the  Board  sfuiil  be  filled  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(iv)  Removal.— Any  member  of  the  Board 
may  be  removed  jointly  by  the  appointing 
authorities  under  clause  (i)  for  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(V)  Chairperson.— The  Chairperson  of  the 
Board  shall  be  the  member  of  the  Board  ap- 
pointed under  clause  (i)(V). 

(B)  Compensation  and  expenses.— 

(i)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Board 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  each  be  paid  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each 
day  (including  travel  time)  during  which 
they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance 
of  services  for  the  Board. 

(ii)  Expenses.— While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Board,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(C)  General  AUTHORmr.—The  Board  may 
prescribe  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  duties  under  paragraph  (1). 
The  Board  may  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and 
act  at  sueh  titnes  and  places,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  receive  such  evidence  as  it  deems 
advisable.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  is 
authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  the  Board  to  assist  it  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  under  paragraph  (1). 

(D)  Assistance.— TTie  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  furnish  such  professional,  technical, 
and  research  assistance  as  is  required  by  the 
Board.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  provide  to  the  Board  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Board  may  request  to  carry 
out  its  duties  under  this  subsectiorL  The 
Board  may  secure  directly  from  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  such  in- 
formation as  the  Board  may  require  to  carry 
out  its  duties  under  paragraph  (1).  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Board,  the  head  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  infor- 
mation to  the  Board, 

(E)  Mails.— The  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(F)  Staff.— The  Board  may  appoint  an  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Board  to  perform 
such  duties  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 
With  approval  of  the  Board,  the  executive 
director  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of 
such  clerical  personnel  as  are  necessary  for 
the  Board  to  carry  out  its  duties.  The  execu- 
tive director  and  staff  shall  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  shall 
be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  S3 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates  but  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  payable  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title.  The  executive  di- 
rector, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board, 
may  obtain  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
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SMC.  X  CHANGE  IN  SNTSMMUSE  TEST. 

la)  In  Gemeku.— Subsection  It)  of  tection 
3  129  U.S.C.  2031s) >  u  amended  to  read  as 
foUowt: 

"fsXD  'Enterprise  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
meaiKS  on  enlerprite  that— 

"lAXi)  Ao*  employees  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, or  that  has  employees  handling,  sell- 
ing, or  otherwise  xcorking  on  goods  or  mate- 
rials that  have  been  moved  in  or  produced 
for  commerce  by  any  person;  and 

"Hi)  is  an  enterprise  whose  annual  gross 
volume  of  sales  made  or  business  done  is  not 
less  than  tSOO.OOO  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes 
at  the  retaU  level  that  are  separately  stated); 

"iB)  is  engaged  in  the  operation  of  a  hos- 
pital, an  institution  primarily  engaged  in 
the  care  of  the  tick,  the  aged,  or  the  mentally 
HI  or  defective  who  reside  on  the  premises  of 
such  institution,  a  school  for  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped  or  gifted  children,  a 
preschool,  elementary  or  secondary  school, 
or  an  institution  of  higher  education  /re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  such  hospital,  in- 
stitution, or  school  is  public  or  private  or 
operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit):  or 

"(C)  is  an  activity  of-a  public  agency. 

"(2)  Any  establishment  that  has  as  its  only 
regular  employees  the  owner  thereof  or  the 
parent,  spouse,  child,  or  other  member  of  the 
immediate  family  of  such  owner  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  an  enterprise  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  or  a  part  of  such  an  enterprise. 
The  sales  of  such  an  establishment  shall  not 
be  included  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  annuai  gross  volume  of  sales  of  any  en- 
terprise for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. ". 

(b)  PRESEKVA-nON  OF  COVERAOE.— 

(1)  In  QENERAU—Any  enterprise  that  on 
September  30.  1989,  was  subject  to  section 
6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(a)(1))  and  that  because 
of  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  is 
not  subject  to  such  section  shall— 

(A)  pay  its  employees  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  in  effect  under  such  section 
on  September  30.  1989: 

(B)  pay  its  employees  in  accordance  with 
section  7  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  207);  and 

(C)  remain  subject  to  section  12  of  such 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  212). 

(2)  Violations.— A  violation  of  paragraph 
fit  shall  be  considered  a  violation  of  section 
6,  7.  or  12  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(C)  CONrORMINO  AMENDMENTS.— 

(1)  Section  iKa).— Section  13(a)  (29  U.S.C. 
213(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (4). 

(2)  Section  it(g).— Section  13(g)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   "paragraph": 

and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  except  that  and  all 
that  follows  in  such  subsection  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  penod. 

Id)  Technical  Amendments.— Section  3(r) 
(29  U.S.C.  203(T)I  is  amended— 
11)  by  inserting  "111" after  "(r)"; 

(2)  l>»  striking  out  ":  Provided,  That, 
within"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  "Within"; 

(3)  6v  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  12). 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C). 
respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this 
subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following; 

"12)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  : 

IS)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  ID,   12), 

and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  lA),  IB),  and  IC), 

respectively;  and 


(6)  by  striking  out  "public  or  private  or" 
in  subparagraph  (A)  (as  so  redesignated). 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1.  1989. 

sec.  4.  niEKTO  RICO.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  AND  AMERI- 
CAN SAMOA. 

(a)  Special  Industry  Committees.— Section 
5  (29  U.S.C.  20S)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  la), 
by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ameri- 
can Samoa  "; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
la)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""such  island  or  is- 
lands" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ameri- 
can Samoa":  and 

(B)  by  sinking  out  "Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa": 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e);  and 

(41  in  the  section  heading,  by  striking  out 

"PUERTO   RICO  AND    THE    VIROIN  ISLANDS"  and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "American  samoa  ". 

(b)  Minimum  Wage.— Section  6  129  U.S.C. 
206)  is  amended— 

ID  in  subsection  (a)(3)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  "appoint"  through  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "pursuant  to  sections  5  and  8. ":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

""(c)(1)  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by  sub- 
section ia)(l)  shall  be  applicable  in  the  case 
of  any  employee  in  Puerto  Rico  who  is  em- 
ployed by— 

"(A)  the  United  States. 

"(B)  an  establishment  that  is  a  hotel, 
motel  or  restaurant 

"(C)  any  other  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment that  employs  such  employee  primarily 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  or  offer- 
ing of  food  or  beverages  for  human  con- 
sumption, either  on  the  premises,  or  by  such 
services  as  catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or 
curb  or  counter  service,  to  the  public,  to  em- 
ployees, or  to  members  or  guests  of  members 
ofclul>s.  or 

"(D)  any  other  industry  in  which  the  aver- 
age hourly  wage  is  greater  than  or  egual  to 
t4.6S  an  hour. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  in  Puerto 
Rico  who  is  employed  in  an  industry  in 
which  the  average  hourly  wage  is  not  less 
than  84.00  but  not  more  than  S4.64.  the  min- 
imum wage  rate  applicable  to  such  employee 
shall  be  increased  on  October  1.  1989.  and 
each  October  1  thereafter  through  October  1. 
1993,  by  equal  amounts  (rounded  to  the 
nearest  5  cents!  so  that  the  highest  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  apply  on  October  1.  1993. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  in  Puerto 
Rico  who  is  employed  in  an  industry  in 
which  the  average  hourly  wage  is  less  than 
$4.00.  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4). 
the  minimum  wage  rate  applicable  to  such 
employee  shall  be  increased  on  October  1. 
1989,  and  each  October  1  thereafter  through 
October  1,  1994.  try  equal  amounts  (rounded 
to  the  nearest  S  cents)  so  that  the  highest 
minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  in  subsec- 
tion (a)ll)  shall  apply  on  October  1,  1994. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  munici- 
pality or  other  governmental  entity  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  which  the  average 
hourly  wage  is  less  than  84.00  an  hour  and 


who  was  brought  under  the  coverage  of  this 
section  pursuant  to  an  amendment  made  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1985  (Public  Law  99-150),  the  minimum 
wage  rate  applicable  to  such  employee  shall 
be  increased  on  October  1.  1989.  and  each 
October  1  thereafter  through  October  1.  1995. 
by  equal  amounts  (rounded  to  the  nearest  5 
cents)  so  that  the  highest  minimum  wage 
rate  prescribed  in  subsection  (a)(1)  shall 
apply  on  October  1.  1995. ". 

(c)  Wage  Orders.— Section  8  (29  U.S.C. 
208)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a). 
by  striking  out  'Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a); 

(3)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands, "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "American  Samoa":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  ".  and  who  but  for  sec- 
tion 6(a)(3)  would  be  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  requirements  of  section  6(a)(1)"; 

(4)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  lb)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  or  in  the 
Virgin  Islands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  6(c)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "'section  6(a)(3)";  and 

(5)  in  the  section  heading,  by  striking  out 

""PUERTO   RICO  AND    THE    VIRGIN  ISLANDS"  and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "American  samoa  ". 

(d)  Employment  Under  Special  Certifi- 
cates.—Section  14(b)  (29  U.S.C.  214(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(or  in"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "section  61c))"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  IIXA),  12), 
and  (3). 

sec.  i.  TIP  cReoiT. 

Effective  October  1,  1989.  the  third  sen- 
tence of  section  3(m)  (29  U.S.C.  203(m))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  excess  of  40  per 
centum  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
rate."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
excess  of  (1)  45  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  rate  during  the  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1989,  and  (2)  SO  percent  of 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  rate  after 
September  30,  1990. ". 

sec.  4.  TRAINING  WACe 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  AUTHORITY.-Any  employer  may,  in  lieu 
of  the  minimum  wage  prescribed  by  section 
6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
(29  U.S.C.  206).  pay  an  eligible  employee  the 
wage  prescribed  by  paragraph  (2)  while  such 
employee  is  engaged  in  on-the-job  training. 

(2)  Waoe  rate.— The  wage  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  a  wage— 

(A)  of  not  less  than  $3.35  an  hour  during 
the  year  beginning  October  1.  1989;  and 

(B)  beginning  October  1.  1990.  of  not  less 
than  $3.35  an  hour  or  85  percent  of  the  wage 
prescribed  by  section  6  of  such  Act  whichev- 
er is  greater. 

(b)  Waoe  Period.— An  employer  may  pay 
an  eligible  employee  the  wage  authorvied  by 
subsection  (a)  for  a  period  that— 

11)  begins  on  or  after  October  1,  1989; 

(2)  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  period 
during  which  an  employee  may  be  paid  such 
wage  as  determined  under  subsection 
(g)(1)(B);  and 

(3)  ends  before  September  30,  1992. 
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(c)  Wage  Conditions.— No  eligible  employ- 
ee may  be  paid  the  wage  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  by  an  employer  if— 

(1)  any  other  individual  has  been  laid  off 
by  such  employer  from  the  position  to  be 
filled  by  such  eligible  employee  or  from  any 
substantially  equivalent  position;  or 

(2)  such  employer  has  terminated  the  em- 
ployment of  any  regular  employee  or  other- 
wise reduced  the  number  of  employees  with 
the  intention  of  filling  the  vacancy  so  cre- 
ated by  hiring  an  employee  to  be  paid  such 
wage. 

(d)  Limitations.— 

(1)  Employee  hours.— During  any  month 
in  which  employees  are  to  be  employed  in  an 
establishment  under  this  section,  the  propor- 
tion of  employee  hours  of  employment  to  the 
total  hours  of  employment  of  all  employees 
in  such  establishment  may  not  exceed  a  pro- 
portion equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  total 
hours  of  employment  of  all  employees  in 
such  establishment 

(2)  Displacement. — 

(A)  Prohibition.— No  employer  may  take 
any  action  to  displace  employees  (including 
partial  displacements  juc/i  as  redttction  in 
hours,  wages,  or  employment  benefits)  for 
purposes  of  hiring  individuals  at  the  wage 
authorized  in  subsection  (a). 

(B)  Disqualification.— If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  an  employer  has  taken  an 
action  in  violation  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  an  order  disqualifying 
such  employer  from  employing  any  individ- 
ual at  such  wage. 

(e)  Notice.— Each  employer  shall  provide 
to  ant  eligible  employee  who  is  paid  the 
wage  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  a  written 
notice  stating  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  remedies  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (f)  for  violations  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  to  employers  the  text 
of  the  notice  to  be  provided  under  this  sub- 
section. 

If)  Enforcement.— Any  employer  who  vio- 
lates this  section  shall  be  considered  to  have 
violated  section  15(a)(3)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  129  U.S.C.  215(a)(3)). 
Sections  16  and  17  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  216 
and  21 7)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  vio- 
lation. 

(g)  DEFiNinoNS.-For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  BuaiBLE  employee.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  term  "eligible  em- 
ployee" means  with  respect  to  an  employer 
an  individual  who— 

(i)  is  not  a  migrant  agricultural  worker  or 
a  seasonal  agricultural  worker  (as  defined 
in  paragraphs  (8)  and  (10)  of  section  3  of  the 
Migrant  and  Seasonal  Agricultural  Worker 
Protection  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1802  18)  and  (10)) 
without  regard  to  subparagraph  (B)  of  such 
paragraphs  and  is  not  a  nonimmigrant  de- 
scribed in  section  101(a)(lS)(H)(ii)(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(lS)(H)(ii)(a));  and 

(ii)  is  eligible  to  be  paid  the  wage  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  as  determined  under 
subparagraph  (B). 

(B)  Duration.— An  employee  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  be  paid  the  wage  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  until  the  employee  has  been  em- 
ployed a  cumulative  total  of  60  days  by  all 
employers.  For  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  term  "employer"  means  with  re- 
spect to  an  employee  an  employer  who  is  re- 
quired to  withhold  payroU  taxes  for  such 
employee. 

(C)  Proof.— 

(i)  In  aENERAL.—An  individual  is  responsi- 
ble for  providing  the  requisite  proof  of  previ- 
ous period  or  periods  of  employment  with 


other  employers.  An  employer's  good  faith 
reliance  on  the  proof  presented  to  the  em- 
ployer by  an  individual  shall  constitute  a 
complete  defense  to  a  charge  that  the  em- 
ployer has  violated  subsection  (b)(2)  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual 

Hi)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  issue  regulations  defining  the  requisite 
proof  required  of  an  individual.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  establish  minimal  requirements 
for  requisite  proof  and  may  prescribe  that 
an  accurate  list  of  the  individual's  employ- 
ers and  a  statement  of  the  dates  and  dura- 
tion of  employment  with  each  employer  con- 
stitute requisite  proof. 

(21  On-the-job  training.— The  term  "on- 
the-job  training"  means  training  that— 

(A)  is  offered  to  an  individual  while  em- 
ployed in  productive  work  that  provides 
training,  technical  and  other  related  skills, 
and  personal  skills  that  are  essential  to  the 
full  and  adequate  performance  of  such  em- 
ployment: and 

(B)  should  be  at  least  30  days  in  duration, 
(h)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 

report  to  Congress  not  later  than  July  1, 
1992,  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  wage  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a).  The  report  shall 
include— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  such  wage 
on  employment  opportunities  for  inexperi- 
enced workers: 

(2)  any  reduction  in  employment  opportu- 
nities for  experienced  workers  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  employees  under 
such  wage: 

(3)  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  train- 
ing provided  under  such  wage:  and 

(4)  the  degree  to  which  employers  used  the 
authority  to  pay  such  wage. 

SEC.  7.  MAXIMUM  HOUR  EXEMPTION  FOR  EMPLOY- 
EES RECEIVING  REMEDIAL  EDLCA- 
TION. 

Section  7  (29  U.S.C.  207)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(q)  Any  employer  may  employ  any  em- 
ployee for  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  10  hours  in  the  aggregate  in  any  work- 
week in  excess  of  the  maximum  workweek 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  without  paying 
the  compensation  for  overtime  employment 
prescribed  in  such  subsection,  if  during  such 
period  or  periods  the  employee  is  receiving 
remedial  education  that  is— 

"(1)  provided  to  employees  who  lack  a 
high  school  diploma  or  educational  attain- 
ment at  the  eighth  grade  level: 

"(2)  designed  to  provide  reading  and  other 
basic  skills  at  an  eighth  grade  level  or  below: 
and 

"(3)  does  not  include  job  specific  train- 
ing. ". 

SEC.  S.  APPLICATION  OF  RIGHTS  AND  PROTECTIONS 
OF  FAIR  LABOR  STA.\DARDS  ACT  OF 
ISSH  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES 

(a)  Senate  Employees.- 

(1)  Sense  of  senate.— It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  rights  and  protections  pro- 
vided under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.)  should  apply 
with  respect  to  an  employee  of  the  Senate  or 
any  office  thereof. 

(2)  Administration.— Not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  by  section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  206(a)(1))  is  increased  pursuant  to 
the  amendment  made  by  section  2(a).  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion shall  report  to  the  Senate  a  Senate  reso- 
lution (including  necessary  amendments  to 
Senate  rules  and  regulations)  that— 

(A)  applies  rights  and  protections  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1): 


(B)  establishes  the  scope  of  coverage  of 
such  rights  and  protections:  and 

(C)  establishes  such  remedies  and  enforce- 
ment and  other  procedures  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  subparagraph  (A). 

(b)  House  Employees.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  rights  and  protec- 
tions under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.)  shall  apply  unth 
respect  to  any  employee  in  an  employment 
position  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
vender  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  to 
any  employing  authority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(2)  Administration.— In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  section,  the  remedies  and  proce- 
dures under  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Resolution  shall  be  applied. 

(31  Definition.— As  u^ed  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  term  "Fair  Employment  Practices  Reso- 
lution" means  House  Resolution  558,  One 
Hundredth  Congress,  agreed  to  October  3, 
1988,  as  continued  in  effect  by  House  Reso- 
lution 15,  One  Hundred  First  Congress, 
agreed  to  January  3,  1989. 

SEC.  9.  CIVIL  penalties  FOR  VIOLATIONS 

Section  16(e)  (29  U.S.C.  216(e))  U  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  insert  after  "or 
any  regulation  issued  under  that  section," 
the  following:  "or  any  person  who  repeatedly 
or  willfully  violates  section  6  or  7":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  adding  after  "sec- 
tion 15(a)(4)"  the  following:  "or  a  repeated 
or  willful  violation  of  section  lS(a)(2)". 

SEC.  10.  regvlatioss  concerning  certain  em- 
ployees 

Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  promulgate  regulations  that  interpret 
the  professional  exemption  contained  in  sec- 
tion 13(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  213(a)(1))  in  a 
manner  that  permits  computer  systems  ana- 
lysts, software  engineers,  and  other  similarly 
skilled  professional  workers  to  qualify  under 
such  section  for  such  exemption.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  ensure  that  such  employees 
shall  continue  to  be  eligible  for  such  exemp- 
tion even  if  such  employees  are  compensated 
on  an  hourly  basis,  except  that  to  qualify  for 
such  exemption  such  employees  shall  be 
compensated  at  an  hourly  rate  that  is  at 
least  6  1/2  times  greater  than  the  applicable 
minimum  wage  rate  under  section  6  of  such 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  206). 
SEC.  II.  stvdies  and  surveys. 

(a)  Studies  and  Surveys.— The  Minimum 
Wage  Review  Board  established  under  sec- 
tion 2(b)  shall,  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds,  enter  into  a  contract  unth  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  provide  for  the  conduct  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of— 

(1)  a  study  of  the  impact  of  increasing  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  required  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
201  et  seq.)  (as  amended  by  section  2(a)  of 
this  Act)  on  rural  areas  and  high  unemploy- 
ment areas:  and 

(2)  surveys  and  research  on  the  character- 
istics of  minimum  wage  employment  and 
the  impact  of  modification  of  the  scope  of 
coverage  and  minimum  wage  levels  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  201  et  seq.)  (as  amended  by  this  Act) 
and  section  6  of  this  Act  including— 

(A)  a  survey  of  the  distribution  of  wages 
earned  by  employees  subject  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  and  section  6 
of  this  Act  by  wage  level,  industry  affili- 
ation, and  regional.  State,  and  other  demo- 
graphic characteristics,  including  an  analy- 
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sia  0/  the  feasHnlity  of  conducting  such 
survey  on  a  regular  periodic  basis; 

(B)  a  study  of  the  impact  of  increasing  the 
sales  level  that  subjects  an  enterprise  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  under  sec- 
tion 3ls)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  203<s»  (as 
amended  by  section  3(a)  of  this  Act): 

(C)  a  study  of  the  degree  of  compliance 
iDith,  and  methods  of  enforcement  of.  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  including 
goals  and  plans  for  ensuring  compliance 
with  such  Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  and 
section  6  of  this  Act 

(D)  a  study  of  the  impact  of  increasing  the 
tip  credit  provided  under  section  3(m)  of 
such  Act  (as  amended  by  section  5  of  this 
Act): 

(El  a  study  of  the  impact  of  the  increase  of 
minimum  wage  levels  on  public  assistance 
and  family  life  and  family  formation:  and 

(F)  a  study  of  the  stimulative  economic 
effect  of  the  increase  of  minimum  wage 
levels. 

(b)  Factors.— In  carrying  out  the  study  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(1).  the  following 
shall  be  considered: 

(1)  The  impact  of  the  small  business  ex- 
emption provided  under  section  3(s)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
203(s>)  (as  amended  by  section  3(a)  of  this 
Act). 

(2)  The  impact  of  the  training  wage  estab- 
lished under  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Employment  levels,  the  potential  for 
job  creation,  the  average  cost  of  living,  aver- 
age wage  levels,  and  average  income  levels 
in  rural  areas  and  high  unemployment 
areas. 

(c)  Completion  Dates.— The  Minimum 
Wage  Review  Board  shall  require  the  studies 
and  surveys  to  be  completed  as  follows: 

(1)  The  study  conducted  under  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  June 
1,  1991. 

(2)  The  survey  and  study  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (C)  of  subsection  (a)(2)  shall 
be  completed  not  later  than  September  30, 
1991. 

(3)  The  studies  required  under  subpara- 
graphs (B).  (D),  (E).  and  (Fl  of  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  t>e  completed  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30.  1992. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Review  Board  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  the  results  of  the  stud- 
ies and  surveys. 

(d)  Contracts.— The  contract  entered  into 
under  subsection  (a/  shall  require  reim- 
bursement by  the  Minimum  Wage  Review 
Board  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  conduct  of 
the  studies  and  surveys  described  in  such 
subsection. 

(e)  DcnumoNS.-As  used  in  this  section: 
<1>  High  unemployment  area.— The  term 

"high  unemployment  area"  means  a  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  that  has 
an  unemployment  rale  that  is  at  least  ISO 
percent  higher  than  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

(2)  Rural  area.— The  term  "rural  area" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  1886(d)(2)(D)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  139Sww(d)(2)(D)). 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
For  consideration  of  the  House  bill,  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (except  sec.  115  and  title 
II),  and  modifications  committed  to  confer- 
ence: 

Gcs  Hawkins, 
AusTiw  J.  MtniPHY, 
William  D.  Ford, 
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William  Clay, 

Pat  Williams, 

Charles  A.  Hayes, 

Carl  C.  Perkins. 

Donald  M.  Payne. 
For  consideration  of  sec.  115  and  title  II  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference: 

Dan  Rostenkowski, 

Andrew  Jacobs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 

Paul  Simon. 

James  M.  Jeffords, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  SenaU. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  restore  the  minimum  wage  to  a 
fair  and  equitable  rate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  joint  statement 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  managers  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  RATE 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills  con- 
tain identical  provisions  regarding  the 
amount  of  the  increases  and  their  effective 
dates,  and  were  adopted  unchanged  in  the 
conference  tigreement. 

Section  2(a)  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  for  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  to  $3.85  on  October  1,  1989,  $4.25  on 
October  1,  1990,  and  $4.55  on  October  1. 
1991. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  REVIEW  BOARD    • 

The  House  bill  contains  a  provision  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  wage  review  board  to 
recommend  periodic  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage.  The  Senate  bill  contains  no 
similar  provision.  The  Senate  recedes,  with 
an  amendment. 

Section  2(b)  of  the  conference  agreement 
establishes  a  5-member  Minimum  Wage 
Review  Board  which  will  conduct  continu- 
ous analyses  of  economic  and  other  relevant 
data  and  submit  periodic  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  regarding  adjustments  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  minimum  wage.  Each  recommendation 
is  to  be  accompanied  by  an  estimate  of  the 
economic  effects  of  enacting  such  an  adjust- 
ment. 

The  Board  Is  established  to  create  a  per- 
manent group  of  experts  to  Inform  the  Con- 
gress as  to  the  advisability  of  making  peri- 
odic adjustments  in  the  minimum  wage.  The 
role  of  the  Board  Is  strictly  advisory.  Its  rec- 
ommendations will  have  no  force  or  effect 
In  law.  The  Congress  Is  not  obliged  to  either 
accept,  reject  or  otherwise  act  or  react  to 
any  of  the  Board's  advice.  Under  the  amend- 


ment, the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  des- 
ignated leaders  of  the  Congress.  The  Board 
is  bipartisan  In  nature.  The  chairman  is  se- 
lected jointly  by  leaders  of  both  Houses, 

The  first  and  most  compelling  reason  to 
establish  the  Board  is  to  ensure  periodic  re- 
consideration of  the  continued  appropriate- 
ness of  the  minimum  wage  level  then  In 
effect.  Such  reconsideration,  in  the  past, 
typically  has  been  neglected  for  Inordinate 
lengths  of  time.  In  1989.  the  minimum  wage 
had  not  been  adjusted  In  eight  years.  This 
excessive  delay  caused  low-wage  workers  to 
be  victimized  by  Inflation  for  an  intolerable 
length  of  time.  Since  1981,  when  the  current 
minimum  wage  went  Into  effect,  the  cost  of 
living  has  Increased  40  percent,  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  minimum  wage  workers 
has  eroded  by  nearly  30  percent.  The  dismal 
situation  faced  by  low-wage  workers  today 
demonstrates  the  need  for  a  more  systemat- 
ic method  for  keeping  the  minimum  wage 
issue  before  the  Congress  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

A  second  and  equally  Important  reason  for 
establishing  such  an  Independent  advisory 
Board  is  the  need  to  have  an  enhanced  ca- 
pacity to  compile,  synthesize,  and  analyze 
the  maze  of  data  which  presently  is  offered 
to  inform  the  decision  to  adjust  the  mini- 
mum wage.  At  present,  the  Committees  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  House  and  Senate  are  left 
with  the  formidable  job  of  assessing  the  va- 
lidity of  often  conflicting  reports  and  stud- 
ies produced  by  proponents  and  opponents 
of  minimum  wage  increases.  During  recent 
debates  on  this  matter,  these  committees 
have  been  presented  volumes  of  contradicto- 
ry data  and  conclusions.  It  will  be  the  Job  of 
the  Board  to  analyze  the  data,  measure  the 
soundness  of  the  contradictory  positions, 
conduct  Its  own  studies  and,  finally,  to 
advise  the  Congress  regarding  the  most  ap- 
propriate action. 

The  Board's  important  advisory  responsi- 
bilities cannot  be  discharged  properly  unless 
it  is  able  to  use  the  most  current  and  accu- 
rate Information.  In  aid  of  its  responsibil- 
ities In  this  regard,  the  conference  agree- 
ment authorizes  the  Board  to  enter  Into  a 
contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  conduct  certain  studies,  surveys  and 
other  research  relating  to  the  minimum 
wage  and  minimum  wage  employees.  The 
managers  rejected  the  portion  of  the  Senate 
bill  which  requested  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  make  a  recommendation  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  a  wage  differential  for  rural  or 
high  unemployment  areas.  Indeed,  none  of 
the  studies  authorized  by  this  legislation 
shall  be  construed  to  require  or  permit  a 
study  of  any  differential  In  relationship  to 
the  minimum  wage  or  any  action  taken  re- 
specting the  minimum  wage. 

The  managers  view  the  Minimum  Wage 
Review  Board  as  a  vital  new  tool  in  helping 
the  Congress  to  discharge  Its  legislative  and 
oversight  responsibilities  over  the  Fab- 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (FISA).  The 
Board,  In  turn,  cannot  be  accountable  to  the 
Congress  unless  It  has  the  appropriate  In- 
formation on  which  to  base  its  advisories. 
Since  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  responsible 
for  compiling  that  data  on  a  timely  basis, 
the  Congress  expects  the  Secretary  to  in- 
crease and  Improve  the  Secretary's  survey 
capabilities  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  main- 
tain the  most  current  Information  available 
on  FLSA  coverage  and  exemptions. 

ENTERPRISE  TEST 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills  con- 
tain provisions  Increasing  the  enterprise 
dollar   test   and   expanding   the   establish- 
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ments  to  which  It  applies.  The  sole  differ- 
ence between  the  two  provisions  is  that  the 
House  bill  leaves  the  coverage  for  hospitals 
and  schools  unchanged.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  3  of  the  conference  agreement  in- 
creases the  enterprise  test  dollar  threshold 
for  most  small  enterprises  to  a  more  uni- 
form $500,000  in  gross  annual  sales,  elimi- 
nating several  of  the  separate  tests.  The 
managers  agree  that  this  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  to  account  for  the  eroded 
value  of  the  wage  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  commensurate  increase  in  the  enterprise 
test  dollar  threshold.  The  current  provisions 
regarding  public  agencies,  hospitals,  schools, 
and  family  businesses  remain  unchanged 
from  existing  law. 

The  new  provision  will  continue  the  wage, 
overtime  and  child  labor  protections  for 
workers  currently  covered  under  the  sepa- 
rate tests,  and  the  net  coverage  of  total  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  Act  will  remain  ap- 
proximately the  same  by  eliminating  two 
other  exempt  categories,  section  13(a)(2) 
and  (4),  of  the  Act. 

The  managers  conclude  that  this  more 
streamlined  version  of  a  threshold  test,  ac- 
companied by  the  continued  protection  of 
workers  currently  covered  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  separate  exemption  elsewhere  in 
the  Act,  simplifies  the  enterprise  test.  Small 
business  will  be  afforded  an  increase  in  their 
threshold  test  commensurate  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage. 

PCERTO  RICO,  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  AND 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 

The  Senate  and  the  House  bills  contain 
virtually  identical  provisions  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  territories  under  the  Act. 

Section  4  of  the  conference  agreement 
adopte  the  Senate  language  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  territories.  Under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Virgin  Islands  are  brought  to  the 
full  mainland  rate,  and  American  Samoa 
continues  to  be  subject  to  the  industry  com- 
mittee mechanism  of  the  Act.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  a  substantial  majority  of  workers 
in  Puerto  Rico  will  be  brought  to  full  inclu- 
sion in  the  increases  specified  for  the 
United  States  generally  in  section  6(a)(1)  of 
the  Act.  All  hotel  and  restaurant  workers, 
and  all  other  workers  in  industries  where 
the  average  hourly  wage  is  $4.65  or  higher, 
will  receive  the  increases  on  the  same  sched- 
ule as  other  United  SUtes  workers.  No  ex- 
tended phase-in  provisions,  as  were  included 
in  both  the  1974  and  1977  Amendments,  are 
provided  for  these  employees. 

Special  industry  committees,  which  have 
been  a  feature  of  the  Act  since  1938.  are 
eliminated  entirely  with  respect  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Authority  for 
these  committees,  and  for  the  promulgation 
of  wage  orders  at  less  than  the  section 
6(a)(1)  rates,  is  retained  only  for  American 
Samoa. 

However,  the  Puerto  Rico  Minimum  Wage 
Board  was  recently  granted  authority  to 
raise  wages  above  the  Federal  minimum, 
which  it  already  has  done  in  several  indus- 
tries, and  this  amendment  does  not  preclude 
further  increases  by  this  Board  to  levels 
above  those  Federal  rates. 

Employees  in  very  low  wage  industries 
(where  average  wages  are  well  under  one- 
half  of  the  United  States  average),  will  be 
guaranteed  full  inclusion  in  the  section 
6(a)(l>  rates  under  a  schedule  tailored  to 
their  particular  circumsUnces,  as  follows: 

For  Industries  in  which  the  average 
hourly  wage  is  between  $4.00  and  $4.65,  the 
full  section  6(a)(1)  rate  will  be  delayed  two 
years  to  take  effect  on  October  1.  1993.  In 


each  of  the  intervening  years,  beginning  on 
October  1,  1989,  the  employees  will  be  guar- 
anteed increases  in  equal  cents  per  hour 
amounts,  rounded  to  the  nearest  five  cents. 
For  the  lowest  wage  industries,  those 
where  the  average  hourly  wage  is  less  than 
$4.00,  the  full  increase  will  be  delayed  three 
years,  to  take  effect  on  October  1,  1994  with 
equal  increases  each  year  beginning  October 
1,  1989.  With  respect  to  certain  public  em- 
ployees, including  those  of  Puerto  Rico's 
Municipalities,  brought  under  coverage  by 
Public  Law  99-150  and  subject  to  the  same 
less  than  $4.00  per  hour  average  wage  cell- 
ing, the  phase-on  period  will  be  extended  by 
one  additional  year,  to  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1995.  Again,  the  full  rate  will  be 
phased  in  through  equal  annual  increments 
beginning  October  I,  1989. 

For  any  industry  to  qualify  for  an  ex- 
tended period  within  which  to  reach  the 
$4.55  minimum,  Puerto  Rico  will  be  required 
to  furnish  official  survey  daU  substantiat- 
ing that  any  industry's  average  hourly  wage 
is  below  either  the  $4.65  or  the  $4.00  thresh- 
old levels.  At  the  present  time,  the  only 
such  data  available  are  produced  in  Puerto 
Rico's  annual  Census  of  Manufacturing,  but 
the  goverrmient  Intends  to  collect  additional 
data  where  appropriate.  In  these  Industries, 
wage  data  should  be  at  a  level  of  specificity 
comparable  to  the  four  digit  Standard  In- 
dustry Code  (SIC)  code  level,  consistent 
with  the  average  hourly  earnings  data  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Labor.  For 
other  Industries,  wage  data  will  be  based 
upon  surveys  which,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, win  be  at  a  comparable  level  of  specifici- 
ty, consistent  with  the  method  by  which 
such  survey  data  are  regularly  furnished  by 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Such  data  must  be  compiled  and  submit- 
ted for  review  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
by  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to  qualify 
for  any  of  the  extended  compliance  periods. 

In  light  of  the  time  constraints  Imposed 
by  these  considerations,  the  managers  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  assist  the  Com- 
monwealth with  the  collection  and  compila- 
tion of  wage  data,  including  the  design  of  a 
sampling  plan  which  can  be  accomplished 
within  available  resources. 

For  purposes  of  the  public  employees  de- 
scribed in  section  4(c)(4)  of  the  conference 
agreement,  the  average  wage  to  be  consid- 
ered Is  for  specific  categories  of  employment 
in  distinct  entities  of  the  Commonwealth  or 
its  municipalities,  or  for  specific  employ- 
ment classifications,  such  as  non-superviso- 
ry maintenance,  clerical,  and  groundskeep- 
Ing. 

TIP  CREDIT 

The  House  and  the  Senate  bills  contain 
identical  provisions  regarding  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  tip  credit. 

Section  5  of  the  conference  agreement  in- 
creases the  tip  credit  from  the  current  40 
percent  to  45  percent  on  October  1,  1989, 
and  to  50  percent  after  September  30,  1990. 
This  provision  will  not  result  in  a  decrease 
In  the  statutory  wage  component  for  any 
tipped  employees,  although  it  will  result  In 
a  significant  reduction  In  their  increase  rela- 
tive to  other  employees.  Under  the  present 
40  percent  tip  credit,  the  wage  component 
for  tipped  employees  would  have  gone  from 
current  $2.01  an  hour  to  $2.73  by  the  third 
year  of  the  increase.  Under  the  50  percent 
tip  credit  provision  adopted  In  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  the  wage  component  will 
go  from  $2.01  an  hour  to  $2.28  in  1992.  How- 
ever, tip  employers  will  continue  to  be  liable 
for  the  full  minimum  if  the  tips  actually  re- 


ceived do  not  equal  the  difference  between 
the  tip  credit  and  the  section  6(a)(1)  wage 
rate. 

TRAINING  WAGE 

The  House  and  the  Senate  bills  contain 
similar  provisions  for  a  lower  rate  to  be  paid 
while  providing  on  the  job  training.  The 
House  bill  provides  for  such  a  rate  for  60 
days  during  an  individual's  first  non-agricul- 
tural employment. 

The  Senate  bill  allowed  such  a  rate  for  up 
to  60  days  of  that  Individual's  cumulative 
work  experience,  30  days  of  which  must  be 
with  one  employer  for  the  other  employ- 
ment durations  to  accumulate  for  purposes 
of  Ineligibility.  Migrant  and  seasonal  agri- 
cultural employees  are  excluded  from  eligi- 
bility. 

Section  6  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  for  a  training  wage  drawn  from  ele- 
ments of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
provisions.  An  Inexperienced  worker  may  be 
paid  the  lower  rate  ($3.35  or  85  percent  of 
the  applicable  section  6(a)(1)  rate,  whichev- 
er is  higher)  while  receiving  on-the-job- 
tralnlng  for  the  first  60  days  of  their  cumu- 
lative work  experience.  The  conference 
agreement  specifies  that  on-the- job-training 
should  last  at  least  30  days.  The  managers 
recommend  that  short-term  jobs  designed  to 
last  less  than  30  days  should  be  presump- 
tively Ineligible  for  the  training  wage. 

The  agreement  contains  safeguards  and 
remedies  for  the  displacement  of  existing 
employees  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  at  the 
lower  rate,  and  no  employer  may  pay  the 
lower  rate  for  more  than  25%  of  the  hours 
worked  in  the  esUblishment.  All  employees 
to  be  paid  the  lower  rate  must  be  provided 
with  a  notice  prepared  and  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  their  rights  and 
remedies,  and  the  training  wage  will  be  en- 
forced through  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 
and  non-immigrant  aliens  admitted  to  per- 
form temporary  farm  labor  under  the 
(H)(ii)(a)  program  are  not  eligible  for  the 
training  wage. 

Section  6(d)(2)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment prohibits  displacement  of  current  em- 
ployees for  purposes  of  hiring  individuals  at 
the  subminlmum  training  wage.  Employees 
displaced  in  violation  of  this  section  shall 
have  the  same  remedies  available  to  employ- 
ees displaced  under  section  15(aK3)  of  the 
FLSA.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  must  dis- 
qualify any  employer  found  in  violation  of 
section  6(d)(2)  of  the  conference  agreement 
from  employing  individuals  at  the  submini- 
mum  wage. 

Section  6(e)  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  that  each  employer  and  any  em- 
ployee who  Is  being  paid  the  subminlmum 
be  provided  with  written  notice  of  the  train- 
ing wage  requirements  and  remedies.  Em- 
ployees who  may  be  potentially  displaced  in 
violation  of  the  conference  agreement  also 
should  be  informed  of  their  rights  and  rem- 
edies. The  managers  expect  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  ensure  that  such  information  is 
available  to  displaced  employees. 

The  Individual  is  responsible  for  providing 
the  requisite  proof  of  previous  employment 
durations,  and  an  employer's  g(x>d  faith  reli- 
ance on  proof  provided  by  the  Individual  is  a 
defense  to  a  charge  that  the  employer  vio- 
lated the  60  day  limitation  on  eligibility. 

The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations  de- 
fining the  requisite  proof  required,  and  the 
managers  urge  the  Secretary  to  provide  that 
an  accurate  list  of  previous  employers  with 
the  dates  and  durations  of  employment 
would  satisfy  the  proof  standard  to  be  met 
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by  the  individual.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
report  to  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of 
this  provision  in  providing  inexperienced 
workers  with  actual  training  and  employ- 
ment opportunities,  on  the  nature  and  dura- 
tion of  such  training,  on  the  extent  of  the 
utilization  of  the  lower  rate  by  employers, 
and  on  any  adverse  impact  on  ineligible  em- 
ployees resulting  from  the  hiring  of  others 
at  the  lower  rate. 

Proponents  of  the  training  wage  argue 
that  a  reduced  wage  for  a  limited  period  of 
time  is  a  necessary  inducement  for  employ- 
ers to  hire  unskilled  workers  and  that  the 
training  period  is  necessary  to  provide  such 
workers  with  the  minimal  skills  needed  to 
peform  productive  work.  In  acquiescing  to  a 
training  wage,  the  conferees  firmly  believe 
that  the  period  authorized  for  a  reduced 
wage  should  be  used  for  real  training  that 
enhances  the  skills,  productivity  and  future 
employability  of  the  employee.  The  confer 
ence  agreement  accepted  a  definition  of  the 
term  •on-the-job  training"  which  has  hetn 
the  Department  of  Latwr's  operative  defini- 
tion for  'on-the-job  training"  provided 
under  Federal  job  training  programs  includ- 
ed in  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  and  included  by  reference  in 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  The  De- 
partment's long  experience  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  term  should  facilitate  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  training  wage  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  adds  "personal 
skills'"  as  one  of  the  elements  which  must  be 
provided  as  part  of  "on-the-job  training". 
The  conferees  note  that  inculcation  of  per- 
sonal skills  such  as  appropriate  dress  and 
demeanor,  punct-^ality  and  other  work 
habits  must  he  accompanied  by  technical 
and  other  job  related  skills  training  in  order 
to  be  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section. 

The  managers  have  serious  reservations  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  this  training  wage  in 
either  increasing  actual  training  or  increas- 
ing employment  opportunities.  Neverthe- 
less, largely  as  an  accommodation  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's insistence  on  a  training  wage, 
the  managers  are  willing  to  authorize  this 
provision  on  a  trial  basis,  and  will  closely  ex- 
amine the  results  of  the  studies,  the  en- 
forcement data,  and  the  report  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  as  to  the  impact  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Recent  work  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  Congressional  oversight  per- 
suade the  managers  that  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  the  training  wage  will  not  be  possi- 
ble unless  the  Wage  and  Hour  division  re- 
ceives significant  new  resources.  The  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  seek  funds  for  enforce- 
ment personnel. 

In  addition,  the  managers  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  undertake  a  review  of  Wage  and 
Hour  regulations  to  determine  whether  cur- 
rent record-keeping  requirements  and  en- 
forcement procedures  and  illegal  exploiu- 
tion  at  the  subminimum  wage. 

REMEDIAL  EDUCATION 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision  ex- 
empting from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Act  a  limited  number  of  hours  worked  while 
receiving  remedial  education.  The  House 
bill  contains  no  similar  provision. 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate. 

Section  7  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  that  up  to  10  hours  in  the  work 
week  will  X>e  exempt  from  the  overtime  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  for  periods  during  which 
the  employee  is  receiving  remedial  educa- 
tion. The  exemption  only  applies  to  such 
employees  lacking  a  high  school  diploma  or 
eighth  grade  basic  skill  levels,  if  the  educa- 


tion is  designed  to  provide  those  basic  skills, 
and  does  not  include  job  specific  training. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  managers  that  this 
limited  exemption  should  encourage  em- 
ployers to  provide  remedial  education  where 
needed,  and  that  such  education  is  neces- 
sary and  would  benefit  some  segments  of 
our  workforce  and  the  competitiveness  of 
their  employees.  To  be  of  maximum  benefit 
to  both  the  employer  and  the  employee, 
such  remedial  education  is  to  l)e  conducted 
during  discrete  set  aside  time  periods,  and  to 
the  extent  practicable,  away  from  the 
normal  work  stations  of  the  employees. 

CONGRESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills  con- 
tain provisions  regarding  the  coverage  by 
the  Act  of  their  respective  employees. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  resolution  that 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  shall,  within 
180  days  of  the  effective  date  of  the  first  in- 
crease, report  to  the  Senate  a  resolution 
which  applies  the  FLSA  rights  and  protec- 
tions to  Senate  employees,  and  which  estab- 
lishes the  scope,  coverage,  remedies  and  en- 
forcement mechanisms  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate those  rights  and  remedies. 

The  House  bill  contains  a  provision  direct- 
ly applying  the  FLSA  rights  and  protections 
to  House  employees,  to  t>e  administered 
through  the  Pair  Employment  Practices 
Resolution. 

Section  8  of  the  conference  agreement 
adopts  both  provisions,  with  a  slight  modifi- 
cation in  the  House  language  clarifying  that 
employees  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
are  covered  by  the  House  provision. 

INCREASED  CIVIL  PENALTIES 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision  in- 
creasing the  civil  penalties  for  certain  viola- 
tions of  the  Act. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. The  House  recedes. 

Section  9  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  for  civil  penalties  of  up  to  $1,000 
for  repeated  or  willful  violations  of  the  min- 
imum wage,  overtime,  and  other  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

REGULATION  CHANGE  FOR  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  certain  computer 
professionals  under  the  overtime  exemp- 
tions in  current  regulations. 

The  House  had  no  similar  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

Section  10  of  the  conference  agreement  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  promulgate 
regulations  that  interpret  the  professional 
exemption  in  a  manner  that  permits  com- 
puter system  analysts,  software  engineers, 
and  other  similarly  skilled  computer  profes- 
sionals to  qualify  under  that  section,  but 
only  if  such  employees  are  compensated  at 
an  hourly  rate  at  least  six  and  one-half 
times  the  wage  rate  described  in  section  6  of 
the  FLSA. 

The  managers  intend  this  to  be  a  narrow 
exception,  one  necessitated  by  recent 
changes  in  the  tax  code  and  a  lack  of  updat- 
ing in  the  regulations  regarding  profession- 
als. The  managers  also  are  concerned  that 
the  salary  tests  in  these  regulations  have 
not  been  adjusted  since  1975.  When  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  adjusts  these  tests,  this  level 
of  six  and  one-half  times  the  minimum  wage 
should  serve  as  a  guide  as  to  the  appropriate 
levels  for  the  salary  tests. 

The  managers  have  been  made  aware  of 
changed  circumstances  in  the  personnel 
placement  industry.  That  industry  places 
people  in  jobs  and  compensates  its  consult- 
ants primarily  through  commissions.  In 
1941.   the  Secretary  of  Labor  determined 


that  personnel  placement  firms  were  not 
"retail  or  service  establishments"  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  That 
determination  was  consistent  with  then-cur- 
rent concepts  of  interstate  commerce  and 
the  functioning  of  the  personnel  placement 
industty.  and  was  sustained  in  Federal 
court.  Since  1941.  there  have  been  changes 
both  in  the  understanding  of  interstate 
commerce  and  in  the  evolution  of  the  per- 
sonnel placement  industry.  Accordingly,  the 
managers  direct  the  Secretary  of  Lat>or  to 
reexamine  whether  personnel  placement 
firms  should  be  treated  like  other  service  es- 
tablishments under  section  7(i)  of  the  Act. 

STUDIES  AND  SURVEYS 

The  Senate  bill  contains  two  provisions 
for  studies  and  surveys  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  a  variety  of  Issues  related  to  the 
minimum  wage.  The  House  bill  contains  no 
similar  provisions.  The  House  recedes  with 
an  amendment. 

Section  11  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  that  the  Minimum  Wage  Review 
Board  shall  contract  with  the  Secretary  of 
Latwr  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for 
studies  of:  the  impact  of  the  minimum  wage 
on  rural  areas  and  high  unemployment 
areas;  characteristics  of  minimum  wage  em- 
ployment: impact  of  the  changes  in  the  Act 
by  this  conference  agreement  provisions  re- 
garding the  enterprise  test,  tip  credit,  and 
training  wage:  compliance  and  methods  of 
enforcement  of  the  Act;  impact  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  wage  on  public  assistance, 
family  life  and  family  formation:  the  stimu- 
lative economic  effect  of  the  increase. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  managers  that  these 
studies  are  essential  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary factual  foundation  for  the  Minimum 
Wage  Review  Board  to  base  its  recommen- 
dations for  further  adjustments  in  the  rate, 
and  for  Congress  to  act  on  those  recommen- 
dations. During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
this  minimum  wage  legislation,  widely  dis- 
parate facts  and  studies  have  been  cited  as 
to  the  economic  and  employment  conse- 
quences of  increasing  the  minimum  wage. 
The  completion  and  availability  of  these 
studies  should  serve  the  Congress  well  in 
providing  the  basis  for  informed  debate. 

COMPETITIVENESS  AND  ECONOMIC  IMPACT 
STATEMENT 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision  re- 
quiring each  committee  which  reports  legis- 
lation requiring  employers  to  provide  new 
employee  benefits  to  seek  objective  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  the  legislation  on  employ- 
ment, competitiveness,  growth,  budget,  and 
trade,  and  to  include  such  analysis  in  the 
committee  report  on  such  legislation. 

The  House  bill  has  no  similar  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

AGRICULTURAL  IRRIGATION  OVERTIME 
EXEMPTION 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  modification  of 
the  overtime  exemption  for  employees  of  ir- 
rigation districts  which  handled  water  ex- 
clusively for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  House  bill  has  no  similar  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

EARNED  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  Sense  of  the 
Senate  amendment  expressing  its  view  that 
the  addition  of  the  family  size  adjuster  to 
the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  would  be  an 
effective  and  desirable  addition  to  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage  as  a  method  of  as- 
sisting the  working  poor.  The  amendment 
further  stated  that  access  to  health  care, 
child  care  and  education  and  training  are 
also  necessary  to  effectively  combat  pover- 
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ty. The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  97  to  1,  and  thus  the  conferees  believe 
that  the  objective  of  the  provision,  to  ex- 
press the  Sense  of  the  Senate,  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

The  House  bill  has  no  simUar  provision 
The  Senate  recedes. 

SECTION  89  OF  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

The  Senate  bill  contains  an  amendment 
expressing  its  sense  that  section  89  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  should  be  repealed 
or  modified.  The  amendment  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  98  to  0,  and  thus  the  conferees 
believe  that  the  objective  of  the  provision, 
to  express  the  Sense  of  the  Senate,  has  been 
accomplished.  At  the  time  the  Conferees 
were  meeting,  efforts  towards  addressing 
this  issue  were  already  underway. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  similar  provi- 
sion. The  Senate  recedes. 

REVIEW  OF  MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  COVERAGE 
ISSUES 

The  Senate  bill  contains  an  amendment 
expressing  its  sense  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  should  hold  public  hearings  on 
Public  Law  100-360  relating  to  medicare  cat- 
astrophic coverage.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  97  to  2,  and  thus  the 
conferees  believe  that  the  objective  of  the 
provision,  to  express  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate,  has  been  accomplished.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
reiterated  his  intent  to  review  the  issue  In 
hearings  and  thus  Inclusion  of  the  amend- 
ment In  the  final  conference  report  Is  un- 
necessary. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  similar  provi- 
sion. The  Senate  recedes. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  RETIREMENT  TEST 
ADJUSTMENT 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  three-part 
amendment  relating  to  the  social  security 
retirement  test  (under  which  benefits  are 
reduced  when  earnings  exceed  certain 
levels).  The  first  section  of  the  amendment 
increases  by  approximately  $1,080  the 
amount  of  earnings  a  beneficiary  aged  65-69 
can  have  before  any  reductions  take  place. 
The  second  part  of  the  amendment  ex- 
presses the  Sense  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of 
further  Increases  in  the  amount  of  earnings 
exempt  from  reduction  with  a  total  elimina- 
tion of  the  retirement  test  for  those  age  65 
and  over  by  the  year  2000.  It  also  expresses 
the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  an  actuarially 


accurate  delayed  retirement  credit  be  fully 
phased  In  by  the  year  2000.  The  third  part 
of  the  amendment  partially  offsets  the  costs 
of  the  first  section  by  eliminating  provisions 
of  existing  law  which  allow  certain  persons 
to  claim  up  to  six  months  of  retroactive  ben- 
efits for  months  of  eligibility  prior  to  age  65. 
The  House  bill  contains  no  similar  provi- 
sion. The  managers  conclude  that  it  Is  inap- 
propriate to  include  an  amendment  which 
provides  substantive  changes  in  social  secu- 
rity benefit  entitlement  as  a  part  of  a  bill 
amending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

For  consideration  of  the  House  bill,  and 
the  Senate  amendment  (except  sec.  115  and 
title  II),  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference: 

Gus  Hawkins, 
Austin  J.  Murphy, 
William  D.  Ford, 
William  Clay, 
Pat  Williams, 
Charles  A.  Hayes, 
Carl  C.  Perkins, 
Donald  M.  Payne, 
For  consideration  of  sec.  115  and  title  II  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference: 

Dan  Rostenkowski, 
Andrew  Jacobs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum, 
Paul  Simon, 
James  M.  Jeffords, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  each 
day  on  May  9.  10,  and  11. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Andekson  for  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 
ackerbian. 
Skelton. 
CoELHO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  7  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  May  9,  1989,  at  12 
noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  for  5  minutes,  each 
day  on  May  9  and  10. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees concerning  the  foreign  currency 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1988  and  the  first  quarter  of  cal- 
endar year  1989,  as  well  as  a  consoli- 
dated report  of  foreign  currencies  and 
U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  individuals  and 
official  delegations  in  connection  with 
1988  foreign  travel  authorized  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, are  as  follows: 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFIOAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMinEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31. 
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Arrml      Departwt 


Countty 


Hon  (Uberl  G  Busununte 1/7^  I/IO     J!«««f"8 

1/10  1/13    Tlntaid 

1/13  1/15    Tirtoif 

Miktiry  transportation - 

Comnwcial  transportHai - ; ■■•■■"■ ••• •■• 

"»f^*«- ■ l^Io      i;!?  K*.:: 

1/13  1/16     Tufteii 

l/W  1/18     Spain 


Military  transpoititian... 
Hon  Hettieft  H  Bateman 


Mitary  transportation... 
lb.  tiiiston  B  Cofei.  Jt 


MiliU 
b.Misto 

MiliU 

.  PotOf  I 


1/7 
1/10 
1/13 
1/16 


1/10 
1/13 
1/16 
1/18 


HofltKong.. 

niaiM 

Iirtey 

Spain 


1/7 
1/10 
1/13 
1/16 


HoneKo 

niaonl 


1/10 
1/13 
1/16     Turtiey 
1/18     Spain 


KOit.. 


Military  transportalm... 
"    [  M  Strtte 


1/7 
1/10 
1/13 
1/16 


1/10 
1/13 
1/16 
1/18 


Tufteir 

Spain 


Military  transportalian... 
Ms.  Nora  Sladun 


I  MHitaiy  transportation.. 
Mr.  iMrtw  K  Uis 


1/7 
1/10 
1/13 
1/16 


1/10 
1/13 
1/16     Twteii 
1/18     Spain.. 


nKong.. 


M... 


1/7 
I/IO 
1/13 
1/16 


1/10  HoniKong.. 

1/13  TiBtad 

1/16  Tortwj 

1/18  Spain.. 


Mitaiy  transportatan.. 
Detetatnn  npenses 


-..     1/7 

1/13 
1/16 

Visit  to  RKsa  ant  Fciferal  RcpuHc  ol  Gomany.  Jan. 
19-2S,  1989 
Hon.  Its  Asp* j/14 

Mititary  transportaM... 


1/10     Hon|Kon(.. 

1/16     Tiiitey 

1/18     Span 


1/27 
1/29 


RWM... 


Genoaqr.. 


Commercial  tn 
Mr  louFiK* 


1/22 
1/27 


1/27     RiBSia... 


1/29    GenMy.. 


Commercial  transportation .. 
■l.  CU..  K  Murdock 


Military  transportation 


1/19 
1/27 


1/27 
1/29 


GtnMny.. 


Commercial  tnnsportatioR .. 
Mr.  Vernon  k  Gudry 


Military  transportatan... 
Commercut  transportHM .. 


1/22 
1/27 


1/27 
1/29 


Russia...... 

GnnMy.. 


Visit  to  federal  Rtputlc  Ol  Gnwy,  JM.  27-29. 
1989  ,,„ 

Hoa  Be*ei1y  B  Byron — — 1/2' 


MiMaty  transportilien ... 
Hon  Wiliam  L  (Munson 

MHitary  transportaMi... 
Hoa  Mm  M  Spratt 

Mitary  transporttfaa.. 
Hoa  Jon  M 


1/27 


1/27 


1/29    Oanwiy 

i/29     Gerwinif.. 
i/29 Geriniiiy^; 


1/27 


1/29    Germany.. 


Mdrtary  transportation - 

Visit  to  Egypt.  Israel.  Jordan,  and  Syria,  Ml.  11-23. 

'--*- i;ii    f^ 

2/21  2/22 

2/22  2/23 


^:: 


Jontan... 


S»rii_. 


\  Military  transportation.. 
■r.|WancnL  Nelson 


2/11 
2/16 
2/21 
2/22 


2/16 
2/21 
2/22  Jordaa 
2/23  Syria.. 


Israd.. 


^ 


Military  transportatiei 
IMaD.  Arpnta 


2/11 
2/16 
2/21 
2/22 


EeMi.. 


2/16 
2/21 
2/22     Mm. 
ira     Syria- 


Military  transportation. 

Oekgatm  expenses 

Visit  to  France  wj  OK  Unil 
1989. 
Mr.  Mk  D  Barren 


M.  12-15. 


2/21 


2/12 
2/lS 


2/22     Mk 


2/15     France 
2/18    United 


Commercial  transportiliti .. 
Ml  Coiev  A.  Preston 

Commercial  UawpoiUlii- 
Mr.  Rudy  F  de  Leon _ 


2/12 


2/15 


2/12 
2/15 


FrsKe.. 

Fniiice.. 


2/15 

2/18     Uaitad  KlafilM... 


Commertial  tianspatation 

Visit  to  El  Salvador,  Feb  13-16.  1989^ 

Hon  James  H.  Bitray 

Mitary  traMoortHion 

Viat  to  Hondurn.  Ma.  M.  1919: 
Hon  a  V. "" 


2/13 


2/lt    B  SaMor.. 


3/3 


3/4      Hendms.. 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency* 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivaM 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 


Foreign 


597.00  . 
471.00  . 
282.00. 


4.1I3J0  . 


597.00. 
471.00  . 
423.00  . 
375.00  . 


2.49(je. 


9,395j9  • 


597.00 

471.00 

423.00 

375.00 

S,SSia  . 

597.00 

47100 

423.00 

375.00 

5,555.59  . 

597.00 

471.00 

423.00 

375.00 

5355JI . 

597.00 

471.00 

423.00 

375.00 


597.00  

471.00 

423.00 

375.00 


W,91. 
S12.4S  . 


623.72 
2.712.57 


555.00  . 
557  JO. 


1J21S(. 


750.00. 
557.50. 


2,232.00. 


1J00.00. 
5S7iO. 


42IJ0. 
2,515.00  . 


1.300.00  . 
557.50 


859.C0. 
2,515.00 . 


1,521.56. 
1  jSSiM  . 


337.50. 


SS7.S0. 


U91.S0. 


U91.«. 


IjIliO. 


1,291.50  . 


385.50 
750.00  . 
141.00  . 

tan. 


777.00. 

750.00  . 
141.00  . 
166.00. 


5,222.07  . 


777.00. 
750.00. 
141.00  . 
166.00. 


5,222.07. 


5,222.07  . 

71.79  . 


651.00  . 
786.00. 


494.01  . 

,.._„... 

786.00 


2J0L00. 


2Jt7.00. 


2J0UI0. 


381.00. 


1,426.94. 


9;«. 


US  dote 
equvalent 

BUS 


5)7  JN 

47tJ0 

2I2J0 

4.113J0 

imin 

SHIM 

mm 
mu 
SUM 

iSiUM 
WIM 

mM 
mM 

375JI 

597  Jl 
47IM 
421M 
37SJI 

siss,ji 

SUM 

mM 
mM 

37SjOO 
S,SS5il 

snjt 

47111 
423jN 
37SJI 
SJS5JI 
597.00 
471.00 

4aoo 

375.00 
5J55.59 
4341.St 
1.436.1? 
2.71257 


555.00 

557.50 

lA2t5f 

2,232.00 

750.00 

557.50 

429.80 

2.51500 

1,300.00 

557  50 

859.60 

2.515.00 

IJOOOO 

557  50 

1.52t56 

1J85.00 


337  50 
1,29150 

557.50 
1J91.50 


1,291.50 


1,291.50 


3t5J0 
750.00 
141.00 

aoo 

5,222.07 
777.00 
750.00 
14100 
166.00 

5,222.07 
777.00 
750.00 
MUI 


5,22m; 

71.79 


651.00 
7K.00 


494.01 

2Jt7J) 

31172 

7KJe 

ZMM 

31100 
1.42194 

97il0 
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Mt 

CoMky 

)>tri)im' 

Trmiwlation 

Other  purposes 

TotH 

--— -^ 

Itnat 

DeiwtiR 

US  Mir 
F««|ii  equmlint 
omncr         or  US 

cwmcy* 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dolar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency" 

US  dotor 
Foreign  equwilent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 

USdamr 

currency          or  US 
currency' 

I45J4  „ 

845.24 

Hitjry  IfjnpBtjiOH 

V3 

3/4 

^JIII^I^J^ 

„ 97.00  . 

97.00 

..        I«U<  „ 



84524 

m 

V4 

«u 

97  00 

Hm  Bob  SlMp — — — 

MU4  . 

84524 

3/3 

V4 

|^^^_ 

HI* 

._ 97  OO 

■r  HBiry  J  SdNMilv 

^^ 

mm . 

84524 

MM  ID  Paan.  HnMns.  Ote.  Md  PwHd  Ra. 

to  ;s-30.  isn- 

Ha  PMnca  SdwrtB...- 

3/25 
i/V 

i/n 
va 

3/21 

3/27 
3/29 
3/30 

Pnypl] 

MtOO. 

546.00 

PMrtO  BiCT 

„      IJ23J6  . 

1,82336 

vn 

3/27 
3/2« 
3/29 

V2t 

3/27 
3/29 
3/30 

riWM 

MIW. 



54600 

i^gn^tn 

CuM 

^^mU^^^^ 

...       ,.}gg. 

1,17568 

198.00 

vn 

3/27 
3/28 
3/29 

3/21 

3/27 
3/29 
3/30 

f^Mi 

MMt. 

-    ._ 54600 

HBMhf|\ 

CutM 

Pwrto  Rko 

1.17561  . 

• 

1,17568 

im*imtm.miii-zt.\m 

yv 

3/a 

30.00. 

30,00 

r^^Mvnal  TranmrtiftM 

950.00 

958.00 

CMnmcloUb 

35,719  23 

110.112.71 

6.22497 

152,056.91 

'f  IMV  caiMcy  s iMi,  MB  US  Mbr  egmM.  i\t%  anency  s  m.  enter  immnt  eipended 
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Date 


Transportatm 


Odier  purposes 


Total 


Nana  of  Mvnter  or  employee 


•imal      Departure 


Counliy 


Cm—iei* 


1/S 
I/O 

1/11 


1/8 
1/12 

i/ii 

1/13 


Irdan) 


B! 
Cadata.. 


kavaMta 


UMI 


i/f 

1/12 
I/IS 


l/U 
I/IS 
1/17 


1/9 
1/11 
1/13 
1/li 


1/10 

1/13 
1/14 
l/W 


Egypt 

BangUdetf 

India 


un 


i/n 


2/11 
2/12 
2/11 
2/11 

v» 


2/12 

2/16 
2/18 
2/19 
2/20 


Im  

SoiilliAfra.. 
In 


CapiVMi.. 


3/2S 
3/2t 
V2I 

i/n 
ir» 

4/1 


3/26 

3/28 

3/29 

3/30 

4/1 

4/2 


dm 
Ttiadant 


l/» 

I/II 


l/M 

1/13 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equnaleni 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

oiUS 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollai 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         a  US 

currency' 


57300 
93600 

"bun": 


1.131.27 


MNJI. 


2TttO. 


IJSOOO 
7S0.00 
332JI 


USZ-N. 


3U3. 


24700 

32600 
27500 


4.44;.«  . 


1.711.27 
93600 

4.470.00 
635.00 
27600 

1.35200 

1.388.00 
750  OO 
33200 

4.447  40 
24700 
32600 
27500 


5.700.00 - 10.300.23 


1.138.27 17.146.50 


>  15U 
>  201 00 


l.$»JI. 


I3M2.0t, 


2J0I.0I. 


1580 

201.00 

13,08204 

1,57500 

2.309  00 


IM.H 


OUD. 


2it.0t. 


4WJ0. 


•  moo 

7500 
13400 


686  00 
950.00 
4,09000 
26900 
12500 
75.00 
134.00 


3.344  80 


20.16704 23.51184 


233.« 

61700 
279.10 
133.00. 


Kmm. 


%M. 


30900 
4.58000 
23300 
61700 
28610 
13300 


21400 
362  00 
125  W 
12500  . 
147  W 
144.00 


WMM. 


I.3S1.10  . 


14,029  90 
21400 
36200 
125.00 
12500 
147  00 
14400 

(JII.IO 


2t,991J0 


6.30 29.6K.I0 


247  00 
32100. 


247.00 
326.00 
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Name  of  Memtiei  w  employee 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Otiwf  purposes 


Total 


Ainval 

Departure 

1/13 

1/14 

1/16 

1/17 

1/14 

1/ie 

1/18 

1/19 

Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US, 

currency" 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
cunency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency' 


US  dollai 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


India 

Ma 

Pakistan 

PlHlippiMS.. 


27S.M  . 


27UM 


Witiry  transportitm.. 
N  Carman. 


ComMrcial  transportatiM - 

f  W  Oianters 

Comtiercial  transportation .. 


3/27 
3/27 


4/1 
4/5 


Malaysia.... 
SingapQic.. 


•91.00. 
201.W  . 

■■■■■—■■ 

441.00. 


UM2JM 


3/27 


4/1      tastnti. 


mx. 


6.471.20 ._... 

'ir;ii)544 1"ZI 


9100 

20100 

13.082.04 

740.00 

44100 

6.471.20 

97S.0O 

7.105.44 


cLmittee  total -.- - - i.l^ffi 

4/2 


26.658.68 29.954.68 


Hon  G  Cuckett 3/31 

Comnercial  transportation 

■^4 i/>^ 

(  1/15 

Compiercial  transpoctalion — 

Hon  M  Dymally 1/8 

Commercial  transportation _ --. 

Hon  t  fjleomavaega 3/25 

Commercial  transportation - 

B  ford - 


En(M.. 


1/12 

1/15 
1/17 


France.. 


Sweden.. 


Hungaqr.. 


1JS0.00 
750.00. 
332.00. 


4,298.00  . 
3183 


1/11 
1/12 


Zamtii.. 


Kenya.. 


630.50. 
153.00. 


4.447.40 ....... 


V31 


mae. 


S.7U.94 


1/6 

1/12 

1/15 


1/12 
1/15 
1/17 


France 

Smedeii... 
Hungaiy.. 


U50.00  . 
750.00. 
332.00 


4.142.95  . 
3Lt3. 


Commercial  transportation .. 
ODramitlee  total - 


4.447  40 


4,290.00 

ijni3 

7S0J)0 
33200 

4.447.40 
630.50 
15300 

5.711.94 
•64.00 

4.14295 

1.388.83 
750.00 
332.00 

4.447.40 


6,511.50  . 


23.195.35 - 29.706.85 


"^^^ i;f    i;i 

Commercial  transportation ■■ ■■■.■..■■ 

"-«*'^'™ i;t2    }^i5 

1/15  1/18 

Miliary  transportation ■■■■ ---y;,-. 

''^ i;52    !;ii 

1/15  1/17 

Coirmeraal  transportation •■■■;,■. 

•'"'^ i;?2    i;i^ 

1/15           1/17 
Connerciai  transportation 

Cbmmittee  total 

R.M  )enl*is 


Ei«lMl - - ~ -.- 1.356.00 

ffScT. . -.....- 434.00. 


France.. 


Smeden.... 
Hungaiy„ 


USOOO  . 
750.00. 
498.00. 


3.1(7. 
3M3. 


139 J9. 


France.. 


Hungaiy.. 


1.350.00 

750.00 

332.00 


4.447.10  . 
3113 


(jemuny 

Sowet  Unon 
England 


728.00. 

555ilO. 

■  342.00  . 


4.447  JO. 


4.701.00. 


U56.00 
573.99 

3,187.00 

lJt8.83 

750 

49U0 

4.447.40 

IJ8U3 
750.00 
332.00 

4.447.40 
728.00 
«SM 
3«tOI 

4.76t« 


B.445.00  16.927.46  . 


139.99  25.512.45 


1/7 
1/10 


1/10 
1/14 


Italy 

Greece.. 


603.00. 
576.00  . 


Conmercial  transportation .. 
V  Winson 

Comercial  transportation 

Conpnercial  tiansportalien .. 

a  Kapen. 


1/6 
l/Il 


1/11 
1/13 


[I  Salvador 
Costa  Rca 


635.00. 
276.00 


4J79A). 


2/9 


2/15 


>«5.00. 


2/11 

2/lf 
2/lf 
2/19 


2/12 
2/16 
2/18 
2/19 
2/20 


Zaire 

Soutti  Africa 
ZimbalMie 


23300 
61700  . 
279.80  . 
133.00. 


1.352.00  . 

Imoo: 


tJO. 


603.00 
57«.0I 

4J79.n 
63Me 
27SJ0 

1JS2J)0 
605.00 

1J23.00 
233.00 
617.00 
286.10 
U3.n 


CapeVeide 


Military  transportation.. 
Committee  totals 


14,029,90 14,029.90 


3.957.80 21.58390  . 


6.30 25.548.00 


Hon  f  Ikstmayer 
Commercial  tr; 
Hon,  I)  Ijgomarsino, 


3/28 


3/30     Haiti.. 


139.00  . 


1/6 

1/12 

1/15 


1/12 
1/15 
1/18 


France.. 


Huigaqr-. 


1.35000 
75000 
498,00 


571.00 


MHitary  transportation.., 
Hon,  T  Untos 


1/6 

1/12 

1/15 


1/12 
1/15 
1/18 


France.. 


dHmlBHt«i 


Hungaiy... 


1,350.00  . 
750.00. 
498.00. 


4,447.40  . 


3(J3. 


MMaiy  transportation 


2/15 


2/19     Costa  Rica 


Connetcial  transportatiM.. 
Hon.  F  McOoslwy 


550.96. 


4,447.40  . 


3/25 
3/27 


3/27 
3/30 


M?.;; 


597.00. 
543.00  . 


UM.00  . 


Miliary  transportation  (oneMWy) . — 

Committee  total 

CcMmeroal  transpoitatin  (onMoy) . 


19,475.67  . 


139.00 
571M 

1.388i3 
750.00 
498.00 

4.447.40 

1J88.83 
750.00 
498.00 

4.447.40 
550.96 

UI9J0 

597.00 

$43.00 

19.475.67 


7.025.96 30.260.47  , 


77.66 37J64.09 


T 


1/10 
1/12 
1/13 
1/14 


1/12 
1/13 
1/14 
1/15 


Zante.. 


MauM... 


ZNntnbM.. 


transportatnn... 


488.25  . 

133.00  . 
131.00  . 
135.00  . 


3/25 

3/28 

3/29 

4/1 

4/4 


3/28 

3/29 

4/1 

4/4 

4/7 


Ettwpia.. 

Kenya  

Etlwpil.. 


Sudan.. 


507.00. 
750.00. 
676.00  . 
600.00. 
338.00. 


Coamerdal  transportatie* . 
Comnnttae  total 


2.088J4 2.086.34 

__ 488^5 

133.00 

131.00 

135.00 

15J86J3 

507.00 

790.00 

t7CJ0 

600.00 

338il0 

5,459.00 


1S3I133. 


5.459.00  . 


3.758.25 22,931.67 


26,689.92 
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MY 


1989 


UMI 


Commercial  tram 
Qoinmittee  tot 
Qrand  total  fo 


Hon  Willain  F  dingi 


MMary  transpa 
Hon  ThoRias  C  Sawy 


Mitaiy  traisiioi 
Hon  JoM  Conyeis.  )r 


Mr  Cedrtc  Hendndu 


mi. 
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Nunc  of  Mefflbet  or  empkiyec 


Cnrnnereal  transpoitatioii .. 
M.  TavUnte 


Commttial  trwsinrtatKn . 
Hon,  R  Tuncelli 


ComiMrtuI  hanspoftation .. 
Canminee  total 

J  VWw 


Comfiemal  Itansportatiaii .. 
Hon  T  WKSS 


MMKy  transiioitatiiin.. 
H,  ItfMkBm 


Conttiercial  transportstMii .. 


QMnwttee  total 
R.  IfHson 


Cornnefoal  lra<is«ortation .. 
)  Wnght 


Comneraal  trampolatm 

Qommmee  total 

ftand  total  for  tiK  1st 


Date 


Pndieni' 


Transportation 


OHKr  purposn 


Tow 


Airival      Departure 


Country 


foreign 
currency 


1/11 


1/7 
1/10 


2/3 
2/4 


l/« 

1/12 

1/lS 


1/7 
1/12 


1/6 
1/12 
1/15 


1/8 
1/12 
1/15 


U.$  daaat 

eqiiivalenf 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  iMar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US 


or  US 
currency' 


USi 
■laH 
■  US. 


1/13     Costa  Rica.. 


276.00  . 


1/10     Italy 

1/14    Greece.. 


603.00. 
S76.00  . 


\MM. 


2/4 
2/7 


EitM.. 
Isnri 


262.00. 
600.00. 


4.979.00  . 


129  J9 


276.00 

U53.00 

603.00 

576.00 

4,979.00 

391.39 

600.00 

4,95300 


3,789.25 26,670.33  , 


129J9 30,588.97 


1/12 
1/15 
1/17 


Germany 

Somt  Union., 
tngland 


728.00 
555.00  . 
524.00  . 


1/9 

1/10 

l/ll 

1/13 

1/13 

1/14 

1/16 

1/1/ 

•  1/14 

1/16 

1/18 

1/19 

Egypt 

Bangladesk.. 

Mia 

hdia , 

Palustjn 


'21M0. 

326.00. 

>  2(4.(0. 


19.67  . 
4.7(8.00. 


17i7  .... 


728.00 
5SSM 
S((.94 

21U0 
32(J0 
2(4it 


34.10. 
200J0. 


1/12     France.. 
1/14     Belgiiim 


900J0  . 

378.00  . 


13M2.04  . 
38.83. 


4,048.00  . 


34.10 
200J0 

13X2.04 
93IJ3 
378.00 

4M(.00 


4,125.50  21,956.54 


17.27  26.099J1 


1/12 
1/15 
1/17 


f>«« - - 1.3S0.00. 

SMden - 750.00  . 

„ 332.00. 


38.83. 


1/12 
1/15 
1/17 


Gemiaiiy 

Sonet  Union. 
EnglaKl 


72L00. 


5SS.0O. 
S24J0. 


XMXi 

7S0.00 

332.00 

4,447.40 

728.00 

SSSjOO 

19.(7 ..- ■  i7]jif'IZ.l.-I...  mm 

4.768.00 - 4,788.00 


4.447.40  . 


4i39.00 9,235.07 


56.10 13,530.17 


486,60764 


1  ft  (tem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals  

•If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dolar  equnralent,  if  US.  cunency  B  used,  enter  amount  enpended 
'  Ryresents  refunds  of  unused  per  diem. 


DANTE  B  FASCEO.  Channan.  Hi  28.  1989 


REPQR 


tT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 

1989 


ftaine  of  Mefnt)er  or  employee 


Hon  MM  Syna.. 


Hon  WHiam  F  Onfic,  Ji .. 


Miltary  transportation.. 
Hon  Tltomas  C.  Smyer 


Miltaiy  transportation.. 
Hon  Jola  Conyers.  Jr 


HfCadtjc  Hendricks.. 


CommittK  total.. 


Date 


Arrwal      Departure 


1/6 

1/7 

1/10 

1/13 

1/16 

1/17 

1/6 

1/12 

1/15 


1/6 
1/12 
1/15 


1/6 

1/9 

1/16 

1/6 

1/9 

1/16 


1/7 

1/10 

1/12 


1/15 
1/18 


1/9 

1/15 

1/18 


Perdiem' 


Transportation 


Otfier  purposes 


Total 


Country 


Tliailand 
Bangladesh 
Indu 


1/15  Nepal... 
1/17 


1/18  England.. 
1/12  France.. 


Smedeg.. 


France.. 


1/12 
1/15 
1/18  Hungary... 


Swedeo... 


1/9      Eopl 

1/15     Morocco.. 
1/18     Senegal... 


Egypt.. 


Senegal.. 


'  te  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals  ...    ^ 

« (  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dolUr  equivalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


US  dollai 
Foreign  equwalenl 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 


157.00 
240.00 
11700  . 
11250  . 
10000 
262.00  . 
1,350.00 
750.00. 
498.00 


1,190.00  . 


4,447.40  . 


1,350.00 

750.00  

498.00 

4,447,40  . 

345.00 6,933.90  . 

620.00 

412.00  

345.00 4,44170  . 

62000 

412.00 ~ 


8.938.50 21.465.40  . 


US  dol» 

Foreign         equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


1J47.00 
MMO 
117J0 
112J( 

ieo« 

2(2JO 
IJMjBO 

mm 

49L00 
4.447.40 
USOJD 

mm 


4.447.41 

ixnm 

(SjOI 

mm 

4,m.n 

mm 

412.00 


3(.4aiM 


JOHN  OOMYERS.  JR..  H«  1. 1989. 
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RfPORT  Of  EXPtNOITURtS  FOR  Of FICIAl  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMinEE  ON  SCIENCE,  SPACE  AND  TECHNOLOGY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR. 

31, 1989 


Oali 


Pbt  dNfn ' 


Iransmtitioii 


OtKer  purposes 


ToW 


knot      Dtparture 


US  (Wir 
Fortifn  eqHvaM 
currency         « US 

currency" 


forcigri 
currency 


US  (Mir 

egunilent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  Mx 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency' 


US  doHir 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US. 

currency' 


SwidirlMtf... 


17110 

WLJio" 


43.773.fO 


971.JO  630.00 

3.951.30 

97190  63000 

:. 3.951-30 

SS2.00 - .._ 43,773,60  552.00 

55960 


t30J0 

'"nil' 


3.SS1J0. 


1.81200 


8,462  20     10.274,20 


'  Wn  'X'^T^  3f  Wa,  m*^  <  U S  o«.«y  »  used,  .««  amount  e,p«K«  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1989 


Date 

OMty 

Petdwn" 

Transportation 

Oilier 

foreign 
currency 

purposes 

U  S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

Total 

Hunt  of  ifcfflbef  w  wpioyw 

Armal 

Denarture 

US  dollar 
Fomgn  equivalent 
cunency          or  U  S 

currency' 

foreign 
currency 

US  doHai 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

foreign 
currency 

U  S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

3/2 

3/3 
3/3 
3/3 

HMvs 

_..    „ 97.00  .. 

'  84524  , 
'  84524 
» 145.24  . 

942.24 

ly? 

HnAm 

97,00 

942,24 

ttr  r»iifr  "m        

VI 

97  OO 

942.24 

Ti^^rf^  ttM 



291  OO  , 

2.53572 

2,82672 

>*  ItRvi  wrewy  s  M<7eiMr  US  doaar  equnalenl  il  US  currency  is  used,  enter  mount  expended 
'■May  (Knny)  Hantvtalan 


G  V  MONTGOMERV  Chairman,  /^x  28,  1989 


Representatiw  Tlwnas 

Hepresentatwe  Robert  I 
Ml  Mdiael  lolinson.. 

Committee  tot; 


<  F^  diem  consti 
'  If  foreign  curre 
Note, -Werner  » 


Representative  Tliomas 
Codmittee  lot 

'  Per  diem  const 
•If  fdreign  curre 

REPORT  OF  EXPE 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMAilVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1 

AND  MAR.  1,  1989 


Nameot 


mmk 

RMHJ 
MaJ  Fatrty 
MaJ  Finrty 
OaaMJ  "- 
taMJ. 

Edaad 
HaryS* 
Sawaa  Mm.. 


H  Hnr 

lFe^.._ 
i««i«iai_. 


Date 


f*  diem' 


Transportation 


OtHet  purposes 


Total 


•rma      Departure 


US  dollar 
foreign  equwalenl 
currency  or  U  S 

currency' 


foreign 
cunency 


12/27 
12/27 
1/1 
2/26 
3/12 
3/S 
3/6 
3/9 
3/9 
3/9 
3/9 


1/22 
1/19 
1/22 
3/11 
3/13 
3/11 
3/11 
3/11 
3/11 
3/11 
3/11 
3/30 


»uslna 

Austria - 

Austm _ 

SowtlUaai.. 

UfM 

Austria 

Austria  _. 

Austria 

Austria - 

Austria — 

Austm 

EnfMd  


>  tti  ten  caisMMes  Ur<«  art  mtas 

>>lM«ian«Ky  sated.  enXr  US  dotar  equwaM,  itUS  currency  is  used  enter  amount  eipended 

>  1/2  pa  tea 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


foreign 
currency 


US  doHai 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency' 


US,  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


» t.146.00 

3J6S.00 

1.901.00 ..„ 

2,59000 

212.00  ...-_^ 
940.00 


945  80 •  2.307.00  . 

945  80  

945  00 


37100. 


37600 

376  00 
37600 
22600 


'■" " ' 

74000 

«wo _ 

3.933  00    

9.112  80 

WO.IO -, 

9.112  80    

190.40 

9,112  80     

19040 

9,11280    

19040 - 

76900 

12.572  00  47.599  «0  3,25900 


5.09880 
4.21180 
2.93300 
5.46000 

212,00 
1.87040 
3.933,00 
9,679  20 
9.679  20 
9.679  20 
9,679  20 

99500 


63.43080 


STENT  H  HOVER.  Apr.  17.  1989 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  INTELUGENCE,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR. 

31, 1989 


iames  C  Wngtit.  Jr.. 

Military  air  trare 
Marshall  Lynarrt  

Military  air  tram 

'  Per  dwn  cons 
•  K  laeign  curri 


Cheryl  L  Hendonsa ,., 

'Per  diem  cons 
•  If  bteign  curr 


taiian' 


UMI 


Transportation 


OlfKr  purposes 


US  dollar 
ForofD        eqwvalent 
or  US 
currency' 


ANTMONY  C  BEIUNSON.  Chairman.  Apr  27.  1919 


Total 

tigfl 

-ency 

US  doUar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

971.80 

63000 
3.951  30 

971.90 

63000 
3.951  30 

77360 

55200 
55960 

10,274.20 

.  *pr  27, 

lAR.  31 

1989 
,1989 

Total 

eign 

tency 

U  S.  ddUr 

equwalenl 

or  US 

currency' 

= 

94224 
94224 
942  24 

2826  72 

.  Apr  28,  1989 

;TWEEN  JAN.  1 

Total 

reign 
tency 

US.  dollar 

equwalent 

01  US. 

aniKy' 

5.09880 
4  21180 

2.933  00 
5.46000 
2120O 
1.87040 
3.933  00 
9.679  20 
9.679  20 
9.679  20 
9.679  20 

99500 

63.43080 

1.  tf.  17. 1919. 
AN.  1  AND  MAR. 

Total 

reijn 
rency 

US.  dollar 

equvakfll 

or  US 

currency' 

489  00 

2J0208 

38100 

4,432  31 

38100 

4,43231 
1,11700 
5.935.33 
1.11700 
5.935.33 

27.022.3i 
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REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  HONG  KONG,  TOKYO,  JAPAN,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRSENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND  APR.  12. 

1988 


Date 

OoMtty 

Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Otiw 

purposes 

ToUl 

name  ol  Member  or  emiiloyee 
1 

frrival 

Departure 

US  dollar 
foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dotar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency' 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

4/2 

4/5 
4/12 
4/5 
4/10 

Hong  Kgng 

„ 162.00 

81000 

4/10 

4/2 

4/2 

Imn 

244.00 

732.00 

Representative  Robert  H.  MicM 

iv» -•• 

Japan -.-.. 

...„.; 1,220.00 

....       1.220.00 

_ 2.196.00 

498600 

-    • 

...       7.182.00 

9,944.00 

'  Per  Oiem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

' fl  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  equwalent;  it  US.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 

Note  -Werner  W  Brandt  of  Rqi.  Foley's  otfa  was  also  autHorind  travel  and  per  diem  as  part  ol  the  above  delegatioo  Due  to  illness,  he  dK)  not  make  Hie  trip  ^^^^^  S  fOlEY  tar  27  1989 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  AUSTRIA,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JUNE  3  AND  JUNE  6, 1988 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Coufltiy 


US  dollar                       US  ddlai  U.S.  dollar                       US  dollar 

Foreign        equivalent  foreign        equivalent  foreign        equnaleni  foreign        equivalent 

currency          or  U S  currency          or  US  currency          or  U S  currency          or  US 

currency'                       currency'  currency'                       currency' 


Representative  Ttiomas  S.  Foley... 
Comnittee  total 


6/3 


6/5      Austria - ?.903.00  ■ 


2,903.00 


2,903.00 


I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

' n  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equwalent.  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended  ^^^^^^  S  FOliY  Apr  27  1989 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  SPEAKER'S  TRIP  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  JULY  6, 1988 


Date 


Per  diemi 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  emplryee 


Arrival      Departure 


County 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

US  dollar 

equwalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency' 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equnalent 

orUS 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivaleni 

or  US 

currency' 


lames  C.  fnght.  Jr 7/1  7/6      England.. 

Militay  air  transport  (Washington  to  New  Yorti) -..■..■■ "——■•• 

Marshall  Lynam  '/I  '/»      MjHW- 

Militay  air  transport  (Washington  to  New  Yort) 


718.32 


711.32 


1,220.00  . 

"iijiiiMo" 


2.633.00 
542.00 

2.633.00 
54200 


718.32 


718.32 


3.85300 
542.00 

3.853.00 
542.00 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' II  IMeign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S  dollar  equwalent:  if  US  cuntncy  s  used,  enter  amount  expended  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  MS.  CHERYL  L.  MENDONSA,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPT.  21  AND  SEPT.  24, 1988 


Date 

(^tiy 

Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  ol  Member  or  employee 

Arrival      Departure 

US  dollai 
Foreign  equwalent 
currency          or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
cunency         or  US 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  US 

currency" 

40000., 

758.00 

(Jieryl  L  lendonsa »- - 

. 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

» H  hregn  currency  b  used,  enter  US  doHar  equwalent;  if  US  cunency  B  used,  enter  amount  expended.  ^^^^^  ^  MENDONSA.  Oct  26  1988. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  MR.  STEVEN  R.  ROSS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG.  5  AND  AUG.  11, 1988 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Annal      Departure 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equwalent 
currency          or  US 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equwalent 
currency          or  US 

currency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  US 

currency' 

US  doiar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

cwrency' 

Steven  R  Ross 

8/5           8/11     Canada 

63320           52400  . 

487.42   . 

200.00 

633.20        1,211.42 

'  Pej  dwi  oonstitules  lodging  and  meals  ^     .  .        ^^ 

« II  loreigii  currency  a  used,  enter  US  dollar  equwalent.  »  US  oiirency  b  used,  enter  amount  expended 


STEVEN  R.  ROSS,  Sept.  27.  1988. 
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REPORT  Of  EXPWttTURES  FOR  OFFOAl  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  SPEAKER'S  TRIP  TO  AUSTRALIA.  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  AUG.  19  AND  AUG.  31, 1988 


g^ 

0«r*y 

fmtm' 

IrMlMHtJlNn 

Otmmim 

Ton 

mm*mtmmm0m 

Arma      DwatiR 

F«af> 
ciwcy 

U.S.«ilir 

a  US 
carwcy* 

U.S.  Ma 
raaffl  ^uMMrii 
cwiwcy          or  US 

carrwcy' 

Foafn 
currency 

US.  Ma 

a  US 
oirtBicy' 

raa|n 

□irraicy 

UlMa 
«us 

onaicy' 

jhmC  ■)««.» - 

...    vn       vn 

taMM _ 

IJ40 

1.479.00  .. 

KMU 

203 

1U.00 

um 

1,(41.00 
143000 

■Man  "  WTBPrt  (IIT ) 

-..   vn       vn 
^   vn       vn 
^   vn       vn 

...   vn       vn 

_^^. 

1J« 

1.471.M  .. 

0.43MO .. 

213 

203 

203 

203 

203 
203 

203 

lt2J0 

IBM 

l(2J0 

102.00 

1(2.00 
lt2J0 

10200 

2.043 
2.043 
2J)U 
2.043 
2J)43 

vm 

2.043 

1.64100 

j»tr  iMB. 

■May  a  intspat  (II.) 

1.431.00 

^^^ 

I,1M 

1.471.10  . 

1.64100 

Jb»  Bwto                 ._ 

Siis 

t43U0  .. 

1.431.00 

■Hay  •  traapat  (U.) 

Ml  M-f                                 

im 

1.47100  .. 

1.64100 

■to*  •  kawrt  (IT.) 

-—— 

ManM 

ijm 

1.471.00  .. 

1.641.00 

U  w* _-.. 

■May  ar  tM|M  (tT.) 

0.43100  . 

I.43S00 

-   vn       vn 
...   vn       vn 

lirt^^it 

IJW 

1,47}.00 
1.470.00  .. 

1.641W 

Oato  <»Bi  

IMO 

1.64100 

ia  Otanta 

■ttar  r  '     "■■'  '■T ) 

_      1.43L00  .. 

l.43«00 
1.64100 
1.43800 

•m*  >im ■■■-- 

i     i    1 

SSS 

sss 

..'^.*.. 

1J«0 
IMO 

1,47M0  .. 

0,43110.. 

■tty  m  tmm  (H) 

1.47)10  .. 

1.43t00.. 

203 

1(2.00 

2.043 

ijam 

1.64100 

"  Wlay  ar  tamrt  (tT.) 

8.431.00 

A^*^ 

IJW 

1.47S00  . 

203 

1(2.00 

1.641.00 

JMi  ^na 

■May  ar  tmm  (»T.) 

^"^ 

143tOI .. 

8.43800 

_   VH       vn 
-   vn       vn 

t^k^ 

-   _       ij4e 

1.471.00  - 

7,47U0 .. 

203 
20 

1(2.00 
1(2.00 

2,043 

1.64100 

man  m  tmmt  (IT) 

Skary  tMkbt ._ 

7.4/000 

'  ^  -- 

-    .       ijtm 

1.47IJ0  .. 

1.43U0 .. 

1.64100 

8.43800 

■Hay  ■  taaiat  (II.) 

_   im       vn 
._..   vn       vn 
„.   vn       vn 

..^...^..^ 

IMt 

1.471.00  .. 

203 

1(2.00 

2,043 

1.641.00 

EaaarTaits                -.- 

^■■B 

„      0,404.00 . 

6.48400 

■May  ar  traotat  (tT.) 

■nM  inm ._- 

tat*   ..             

IM» 

1.471.00  .. 

I,43t00 

203 

1(2.00 

2,043 

1.64100 
8  43800 

■May  ■  *mm  (tl.) 

^^.. 

IJW 

1.47100  .. 

203 

1(2.00 

2.043 

1.64100 

i4l4.00 . 

6.4(4.00 

■May  ar  nman  (II.) 

%m         i/s 

-  ••  - 

I,*** 

t.471.00  . 

203 
213 

lOMO 
1(2.00 

2.043 

1.64100 

■LflraBWl  (tl) 

0L43M1. 

8.438.00 

—   vn       vn 

tasM)                    

IM» 

1.471.00  . 

1.430.00 . 

I.641W 
8.43800 

■toy  ai  noiat  (»i.) ■■ — 

«M&tr-- 

■Say  ar  tmm  (tT.) 

....   vn       vn 
„...   vn       vn 
....  vn       vn 

/Mnti 

IJ40 

1.471.00  . 

...       143U0 . 

203 
203 
203 

1(2.00 
1(2.(0 
1(2.00 

2.043 
2,043 
2.043 

1.64100 
8.43800 

-   -  - 

IJ« 

1.47100  . 

i43Ul. 

1.64100 

Om  War      -_ 

■May  m  Iraatat  (IT) 

8.43800 

/^■A 

UN 

1.47100. 

t,43M0  . 

1.641.00 

*■  "iftay  ar  traoiart  (II ) ... — 

— 

8.43800 

•PtotaoMMesMMartarti 

eaMfeftitUS  anwqi 

s  aM.  ana  am*!  oimM. 

jm  WRttHT.  Hi  11 

1989. 

REPORT  Of  EXPENOmjRES  FOR  OfFIOAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  JAPAN,  THAJIANO,  AND  VIETNAM,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPTEMBER  1  AND 

SEPTEMBER  6, 1988 


t^itmrnOm. 


UMI 


rtitm' 


OOar  papBB 


Taw 


9/1 

1/3 

V3 

1/4 

1/4 

1/5 

1/S 

9/6 

VI 

9/3 

1/3 

1/4 

1/4 

9/5 

l/S 

9/6 

1/1 

9/3 

1/3 

9/4 

1/4 

9/5 

1/5 

9/( 

l/( 

9/( 

1/1 

9/3 

1/3 

9/4 

1/4 

9/5 

l/S 

9/( 

1/1 

9/3 

1/3 

9/4 

1/4 

9/5 

1/5 

9/( 

1/1 

9/3 

1/3 

9/4 

Vt 

9/5 

V5 

Vt 

1/1 

1/3 

1/3 

1/4 

1/4 

1/5 

l/S 

1/0 

1/1 

1/3 

M 

1/4 

1/4 

1/5 

Vi 

Vi 

1/1 

V3 

1/3 

1/4 

1/4 

1/5 

US  < 
«US 


forofn 


us 


a  us 


150.00 

15700 

12100  .- 

157.00 -....    ajnv .. 

150.00 - 

15700 — 

124.00 

15700 ixmv .. 

150.00 

157M 

125.00 

1H.00 13^7.37 

(J(W7  . 

lIOiOO 

15700 

125.00 

157.00 ...... luax . 

ISMO 

157.00 

12U0 

l»JO U12I7J7 . 

ISMO 

1(7.00 

mm 

l»JO 131227J7  . 

ISOJ* 

lyjo 

12100 

1»J0 13,227.37  . 

IX JO 

I9M 

I2UI 

vam Ui27j7 

UMI 

19 JO 

UMI 


US  Ma 
a  US 


Forepi 


us  I 
a  US 
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Dile 

Cointiy 

Per  (km- 

Tnnsvortatm 

Other  purposes 

ToU 

Nmib  o(  Ntefntef  or  cmptoyN 

Arrml      Depirturt 

U.S,  (Mbr 
Foreign  equivilent 
currency         or  U.S. 

oimacy" 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  datar 

equivslent 

orU.S. 

currency* 

U.S.  (Ubr 
Foreign  eriuivilent 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency' 

US.  doia 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

cunenqi' 

9/5             9/6 

ThaM 

157.00  . 

.     13^J7  . 

fMrnntHM  Mai 

5,301.00  . 

.    125,312.00 

■  Pel  dcm  cxxislilutes  lodging  and  meals. 

>»  hreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent;  Jl  US.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 

1  HICUtT  txlAND,  Sepl  14,  19n. 

•     mm  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  BERLIN,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPT.  24  AND  SEPT.  30. 1988 


Nkw  of  Mcmtef  of  entployw 

Date 

Countiy 

Perdiem- 

Transportation 

Other 

PUPOKS 

TaU 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  doia 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  doia 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency* 

Foreign 
currency 

US  doia 

equvaM 

or  US 

currency' 

Foreip 
currency 

Uidritar 

eQUWilMt 

or  US 
oiiency' 

9/26 

9/24 

9/29 
9/30 

Bertm  West  German* 

1036.10 

552.00  . 
1,104.00  . 

1,656.000  . 

709  00  . 

12tlje 

WiHiamP 
Comminee 

MKW 

German  (West  Berlm)  

2,072.21 

709.00  . 
1,41(00  . 

imam 

_      ISHM 

>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

•  It  foreign  cuntncy  is  used,  enter  US  doiar  equwalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


BARRY  M  HAGER,  Nov  1.  19«« 
WIOIAM  f  BHUEL  Nov  1.  19<8. 


■PTEMBER  1  AND 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MS.  MARIE  PAMPUSH,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OQ  17  AND  OCT.  21, 1988 


Dale 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Arriral      Oepalwe 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 


US  doia 

Foreign        equwalent        Foreign 

or  US 

currency' 


U.S.  < 
eqw 
orUi. 


Mane  Panpush  . 


10/18 


10/21     Sowet  Union  Berlin) . 


550.00. 


'  Ps  dwn  constitutes  lodging  and  meals,  ,  _^       _  ^ 

'B foreign  currency  s  used,  enter  US  doia  equwalent;  it  US  currency  s  used,  enter  anount  eapended. 


MARIE  PAMPUSH,  Nov  11,  19n. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MS.  ANN  M.  SCHONFIELD,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  14  AND  NOV.  3, 1988 


Date 


Peri 


Transportatnn 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  enptoyve 


Arrival      Departure 


Countiy 


U.S.( 


US  doia  US  doia  US  doia 

Foreign         equwalent  Foreign         equivaleni  Foreign         equivalent         Foicvi 

currency         a  US  currency         a  US  currency         or  US         camncy         oi_U.S. 

currency*  " 


Ann  SUuirNM.. 


10/15  10/19  ioiim..... 

10/21  10/23 

10/19  10/21  Ugarii... 

10/23  10/27  EMopia.. 

10/27  11/1  Sudai 

11/1  11/3 


10.000 


500.00. 

300.00. 
400.00. 


4.000 


200.00 


14,000 


700.00 


400.00. 


50.00 

3S0JI0 

300.00...    . 

nm 

20.00 

20JI 

100.M 

saui 

■  Pa  diem  constitutes  lodging  aid  meals  _  _  . 

> II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  doia  equwalent;  if  US  currency  s  used,  enter  anount  expendal. 


ANN  SCHONHEU).  Nw.  1(.  1911 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  TRAVEL  MS.  EMILY  YOUNG.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  10  AND  NW.  22. 1988 


Dale 


Per  den' 


OMv  pwyowi 


TfW 


Arrival      Departn 


OoHitty 


U.S.dala  U.SdDia 

equivalent        Foreign        equivalent 
currency         or  US         currency         « US         currency 
cairaqf* 


U.S.I 


U.S.I 


rUS 


rILS. 


Eniy  YoMg.. 


11/10         U/IC     Fran 


hi  countiy  rai  ia«... 
CoanaROlairtat.. 


11/1(         11/19    Utat  Gamaqr.. 


i:i 


(0.00. 


2.4C7.M  . 


I  ftr  dam  constitutes  lodM  4nd  flMb-  ...  .  . 

•If  toTM  cvnncy  s  used,  aila  U.S  doia  equivalait;  if  U.S  currency  is  us«l.  enta  anount  e>pa«M. 
•  Ti  btnad  on  i 


;.  doia  equivalent; 
notissutd  liy  mb 


BNIY  YOUNG,  Dk.  21.  ISH. 
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KPORT  OF  FXPfMDmjRES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  DELEGATION  TO  MEXICO,  BELIZE.  JAMAICA,  CUBA,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  GUYANA,  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO,  AND  VENEZUELA. 
lanjK.  ur  tATt  u.  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DECEMBER  8  AND  DEC.  20,  1988 


PvdMI' 


TrmintXioii 


OVKf  PIKPOSK 


Total 


ftnol      DwalKt 


CoMlnr 


Foiwfn 
cunoKy 


US 


or  US 


Foreign 
cufwicy 


US 


OtUS 
cartBicy' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  doMr 

tquivilinl 

or  US 

curiMcy' 


US  dolbr 
Fortipi  eqimalcnt 
currency         or  US 

currmcy" 


12/1  12/11 

12/11  12/11 

12/11  12/13     JM 

12/13  12/14     C* 

12/14  12/17 

12/17  12/17 

12/17  12/20     Ii 

12/20  12/20 


402.00 


35000 
13200 

moo. 


4U1. 

23.41, 


t.S2, 


S6J7 


ITitilt.. 


MOtO. 


IBtty  lijmwitif- 


Cibi 


12/S  12/11 

12/11  12/11 

12/11  12/13 

12/13  12/14 

12/14  12/17 

12/17  12/17  Guyau 

12/17  12/20  In 

12/20  12/20 


4I2.N. 


14J2. 


350.00 
132.00 
590.00 


4U1. 
11.41. 


tS2 


SU7. 


450.00 


HMay  ravortm.- 


14.12. 
2,776.60 


4.026.00 


5,71474 


130  7« 


t  US  cwrtKy  s  used,  enter  unounl  e«cndeil 


455.73 
20.49 
3SO0O 
18887 
590.00 


450.00 

14.82 

2,77660 

455.73 

2049 

350.00 

18887 

59000 

54o;b6 

1482 
2.77660 


9.873.02 


CHMUS  B.  lUNGa.  Jin  31.  1989 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  HON  JACK  RUSS,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC.  12  AND  DEC.  23, 1988 


Mi 

Cguntiy 

Pet  tan' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Hmc  ol  MeMa  Of  emtoyee 

kn» 

Depvturt 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency" 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

eqwvalenl 

orUS 

currency' 

Fweign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  doHat 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

1^   tvfc  Bim 

12/10 
12/12 
12/12 
12/12 
12/19 

12/12 
12/12 
12/16 
12/19 
12/22 

ten 

597.W  . 



646.00  . 

....       1,243,00 

£b - 

IS? - 

illM  . 
4SM0. 
6IL00  . 



556.19. 
146.00  . 
57.00  . 

....       1,171.89 

605.00 

SL 

67500 



iin.» . 

...       6.81919 

■M«y  m  li«niwt«m 

CoMitM  taU - 

- 

2.289  00 

6.819.19 

1,405.89 

...      10,514.08 

■Nr 


I  la^  cmKT  a  iNl.  MlB  U&  Mai  wH"'.  'US  cvroKy  s  us«).  oiter  amuM  eipcnM 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MS  FRANCES  CAMPBELL,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC.  10  AND  DEC.  22,  1988 


(Me 

OMki 

Perdiem' 

Transportation 

Ottier  purposes 

Total 

Nane  ol  HaMa  Of  oetloyK 

MtmI 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equnalenl 

orUS 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency' 

Foteign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equnalent 

oiUS 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 

U^rrn  r^^^ 

12/10 

12/12 
12/12 
12/16 
12/19 

12/12 
12/12 
12/16 
12/19 
12/22 

ten  

59700  . 

646.00  .. 

...       1,243.00 

Eb 

W«J 

flS.M  . 

SSlflO.. 

146.00  .. 

57.00  . 

1 1.171:89 



451.00. 

61t00 

605.00 

675.00 

^'''*'^' 

6J19.19 

....       6,819.19 

0— If  tan - 

2,289M 

6,119.19  . 

1.405.89 

...      10,51408 

\wm  ^mt^ti^^iitimwt  mats 

'1 IM  aMl9^7«l>  US  doto  equMM.  it  US  cwrency 

s  used,  enlet  amount  eipemM 

FRANCES  CM 

K>BFU.F« 

b.  7,  1989. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1129.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military  in- 


UMI 


stallations  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1110:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1130.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report,   entitled    "Managing    the    Govern- 


'8. 

1989 

D  VENEZUELA, 

TotH 

us  dolir 

I" 

eqummt 

icy 

or  US 

ciiiTeiicii> 

455.73 

2049 

35000 

188.17 

580.00 

450.00 

14.82 

2,77660 

455.73 

2049 

350.00 

in.87 

590.00 

54000 

1482 

2.77660 

9,87302 

J«i  31 

.1989. 
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ment:  Revised  Approach  Could  Improve 
OMB's  Effectiveness"  (GAO/GGD-89-65); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

1131.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Collection  and  Disbursements. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  DCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1132.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  three  lease  prospectuses, 
pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  606(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1133.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  President  to  ap- 
point Richard  H.  Truly  to  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

1134.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
funding  sources  for  the  $66.6  million  in 
transfers  and  the  $10.6  million  rescission  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  on  April  13,  1989, 
for  support  of  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Resistance;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1135.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  and  relat- 
ed statutory  provisions,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional development  and  security  assistance 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Cleric  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  2  (Rept.  101-47).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 


tions  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

H.R.  2264.  A  bill  to  encourage  innovation 
and  productivity,  stimulate  trade,  and  pro- 
mote the  competitiveness  and  technological 
leadership  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 

H.R.  2265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  value  of  certain  transportation 
furnished  by  an  employer;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHUMAY: 

H.R.  2266.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  co- 
veyance  of  the  addition  to  the  Lassen  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Susanville.  CA;  and  to 
waive  any  debt  relating  to  the  conx'eyance 
owed  to  the  Federal  Government  by  Lassen 
County,  CA;  to  the  Committee  on  I*ubUc 
Worlts  and  Transportation. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.  505:  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Holloway.  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  McCrery,  Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Regula, 
Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  563:  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  586:  Mr.  Pursell,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
and  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.R.  594:  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  682:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  774:  Mr.  Staggers  and  Mr.  Gejden- 

SON. 

H.R.  855:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut 
and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  1009:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  1012:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  F^jster,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1060:  Ms.  Schneider. 

H.R.  1100:  Mr.  Traficant  and  Mrs.  Vucan- 

OVICH. 


H.R.  1196:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1466:  Mr.  Paxon. 

H.R.  1467:  Mr.  Paxon. 

H.R.  1485:  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and  Mr. 
Vento. 

H.R.  1693:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and 
Mrs.  Patterson. 

H.R.  1771:  Mr.  Volkmer  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  1870:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Arbiey,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Grandy, 
and  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1899:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
CoNYERS.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Fog- 
lietta, Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
Yorlc,  Mr.  Sikorski.  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  2060:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKi,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  2102:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

H.R.  2126:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Garcia,  and  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  2131:  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr, 
Olin,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  2191:  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.J.  Res.  223:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.J.  Res.  247:  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  F»epper,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Huckaby,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Olin,  and  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.J.  Res.  254:  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Erdreich,  and 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

H.  Con.  Res.  105:  Mr.  Frank. 
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AMERICAN  JUSTICE  AND  CIVIL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  PCfNSYLVANIA 
IM  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1989 
Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vwwid  like  to 
share  with  you  a  speech  by  Dr.  Joy  Chenan,  a 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.  His  speech,  entitled 
"Amencan  Justice  and  Qvic  ResponsiMity," 
was  delivefed  on  April  23.  1989  at  the  annual 
banquet  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Indian 
Organizations  of  Greater  Philadelphia.  I  am 
rtrost  impressed  with  the  Commissioner's 
comments  and  woukJ  like  to  share  his  re- 
marks so  others  can  benefit  from  his  wisdom: 
Amkricam  Justice  awd  Civic  Rbspowsibiuty 
Tonight,  it  is  indeed  a  great  honor  for  me 
to  be  the  keynote  speaker  at  this  gathering. 
I  am  thankful  to  the  Council  of  Indian  Or- 
ganizations in  Greater  Philadelphia  for  in- 
viting me  to  speak. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  express  a 
few  thoughts  on  a  special  topic  dear  to  my 
heart— a  topic  which  has  to  make  an  indel- 
ible impact  in  the  minds  and  deeds  of  aU  in- 
habitante  in  the  United  States  of  America— 
and  I  mean  all  inhabitants— citizens  and 
noncitizens.  women  and  men,  blacks  and 
whites.  Asians  and  Hispanics.  Jews  and 
Christians.  Hindus  and  Muslims,  rich  and 
poor,  democrate  and  republicans— all  inhab- 
itants who  want  justice  for  all  Americans. 
That  topic  ts  the  civic  responsibility  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States:  for  it  is  we 
the  people— nothing  more  and  nothing 
less— that  ourselves  constitute  this  great 
nation.  Our  successful  performance  of  this 
dvlc  responsibility  can  help  us  to  preserve 
the  democratic  values  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment of  all  the  people  and  to  bring  Justice 
for  aU  of  us  in  this  nation.  To  bring  justice 
to  people  who  fall  down  in  the  streets  and 
parking  lots  of  industrial  cities;  to  bring  jus- 
tice to  people  who  toU  with  fUhing  nets 
from  our  seacoasts;  to  bring  justice  to  mi- 
grant workers  who  work  in  the  fruit  or- 
chards and  on  the  farm  lands:  to  bring  jus- 
tice to  bright  students  who  seek  admission 
to  academic  Institutions;  and  to  bring  justice 
to  people  who  suffer  in  modem  professional 
servitude  in  American  hospitals,  scientific 
labs,  and  academic  institutions,  we  the 
people  must  perform  our  civic  responsibil- 
ities with  high  dedication  and  full  commit- 
ment. 

Someone  may  ask.  "What  are  these  civic 
responsibilities  you  are  talking  about  which 
would  bring  Justice  for  all  the  people?" 
These  civic  responsibUltles  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  all  the  duties,  services,  and 
obligations  to  all  fellow  members  of  this  so- 
ciety derived  from  the  precious  gift  of  citi- 
zenship conferred  upon  all  of  us  either  by 
birth  or  by  naturalization.  Those  duties  aris- 
ing out  of  social  needs  to  preserve  cultural 
and  religious  values  of  all  the  people;  those 
services  emerging  from  economic  necessities 
to  secure  financial  stability  through  labor, 
professions,  and  businesses  of  all  the  people; 


and  those  obligations  originating  from  polit 
ical  realities  to  protect  rights  and  privileges 
guaranteed  to  all  the  people  by  the  constitu- 
tions and  laws  of  all  Jurisdictions  in  America 
make  up  an  outline  of  our  civic  responsibU- 
ltles. 

It  is  true,  many  people  preach  but  few 
practice  what  they  preach  with  respect  to 
civic  responsibilities.  Let  us  preach  and 
practice  our  civic  responsibilities  with  full 
commitment  consistent  with  our  convic- 
tions. Tonight  my  brothers  and  my  sisters.  I 
request  of  you  one  thing:  let  us  pledge  to- 
gether that  we  will  try  our  best  to  become 
model  citizens  of  this  blessed  land  on  the 
living  planet  earth. 

Let  us  become  loving  parents;  let  us 
become  good  neightwrs:  let  us  become  loyal 
taxpayers;  let  us  become  government  offi- 
cials with  high  standards  of  ethics.  Thus  let 
us  l)ecome  responsible  and  dedicated  model 
citizens. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  goal  at  least  in  a 
humble  way.  we  have  to  pledge  tonight  that 
we  will  become  part  of  a  new  movement— an 
invisible  but  invincible  movement.  This 
movement  should  not  be  a  traditional  orga- 
nization or  group  to  do  what  other  groups 
are  already  doing,  but  it  should  become  a 
common  bond  of  civic  minds  of  all  those 
who  have  discovered  a  common  ground  for 
thinking  and  feeling  the  desire  to  bring  jus- 
tice through  performing  our  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  My  friends,  just  demands  for 
rights  alone  will  not  deliver  true  justice,  but 
performance  of  responsibilities  will  bring 
true  Justice  which  will  ever  last  In  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

To  begin  this  movement  tonight.  I  pledge 
before  you  that  I  will  perform  my  duties 
without  any  fear  or  reservation.  I  assure 
you  that  I  will  try  my  best  to  uphold  your 
reasonable  expectations  by  performing  my 
civic  and  governmental  responsibilities  by 
enforcing  the  fair  employment  laws  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  extremely  proud  that  I 
am  a  member  of  the  United  States  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
(EEOC).  This  Commission,  whose  3.000  em- 
ployees try  their  best  through  our  50  offices 
to  bring  justice  to  the  victims  of  job  discrim- 
ination enforce  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
act  of  1964,  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967.  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963.  and  Section  501  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act.  The  Commission  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  the  1980's  under  the  energetic 
leadership  of  Chairman  Clarence  Thomas  in 
cooperation  with  his  fellow  Commissioners 
and  other  senior  officials.  I  am  proud  that  I 
am  part  of  a  winning  team  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment which  is  dedicated  to  bringing  jus- 
tice in  the  American  workplace.  But  I  have 
to  be  honest  with  you.  I  am  disappointed 
whenever  an  investigation  or  litigation  fails 
to  produce  Justice  for  victims  of  employ- 
ment discrimination.  However.  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  EEOC  is  making  progress 
and  I  will  be  there  to  fight  for  all  the  rights 
of  all  protected  groups  under  the  law. 

Recently,  I  reminded  my  fellow  EEOC  em- 
ployees: "Employment  at  EEOC  is  not  a 
job— it  is  a  mission,  a  mission  to  uphold  the 
expecUtlons  of  243  million  Americans  that 
their  equal  employment  opportunity  rights 
will  be  protected.  I  trust  that  every  one  of 
us  everywhere  within  the  EEOC  shares  this 


commitment  to  bringing  justice  to  bear 
through  the  laws  that  we  enforce."  They 
know  what  I  really  meant  with  those  words. 
I  am  pleased  that  we  have  as  President  at 
the  White  House  George  Bush,  a  leader  of 
all  the  people  who  has  proclaimed  his  sup- 
port for  af flmative  action  in  appropriate  sit- 
uations In  the  American  workplace.  I  am 
thankful  to  former  President  Ronald 
Reagan  for  my  appointment  to  the  EEOC; 
and  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  their  unanimous 
confirmation  of  that  appointment;  and  to 
you  for  your  fantastic  support  and  blessing, 
which  have  made  me  a  true  "people's  Com- 
missioner" at  the  EIEOC. 

When  I  look  back  to  my  past  17  months  at 
the  EEOC.  I  am  gratified  that  I  was  part  of 
those  efforts  which  brought  justice  to  many 
American  workers.  Since  most  of  you  gath- 
ered here  are  Indian  Americans.  I  want  to 
focus  on  one  area  of  interest  to  you  concern- 
ing employment  issues  relating  to  national 
origin  discrimination.  Recently,  somebody 
at  the  Commission  told  me.  "Joy.  your  pres- 
ence has  already  brought  a  new  sensitivity 
toward  foreign-lwm  Americans  to  the  Com- 
mission." However,  my  concept  of  national 
origin— which  is  consistent  with  EEOC 
policy— goes  t)eyond  the  Interest  of  foreign- 
l)om  Americans.  It  affects  employment  In- 
terests of  all  Americans  who  are  discrimi- 
nated against  because  of  their  ancestry, 
accept,  physical  appearance,  or  last  name. 
Since  I  joined  the  Commission,  we  have 
taken  many  initiatives  on  a  number  of  em- 
ployment cases  concerning  national  origin. 
The  following  are  some  selected  examples  of 
public  and  private  sector  employees  for 
whom  the  EEOC  has  made  favorable  deci 
sions: 

Setta  Mittal.  a  postal  worker  who  filed  a 
national  origin  discrimination  claim  and  was 
later  discharged  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances; 

Harushi  Yoshlmoto,  a  carpenter  foreman 
who  was  taunted  by  his  boss  over  Japanese 
involvement  in  World  War  II; 

Rosalie  Tung,  a  Wharton  professor  who 
was  denied  tenure; 

Manuel  Pragante,  who  was  denied  a  job 
because  of  his  Filipino  accent; 

Kee  Y.  Park,  who  was  removed  from  an 
IRS  training  program  l>ecause  of  her 
Korean  accent; 

Max  K.  Ozawa,  who  suffered  harassment 
through  an  advertising  campaign  depicting 
Japanese  as  brutal,  threatening,  and  fierce 
people; 

Pioqulnto  Voluntad,  a  restaurant  manager 
who  despite  an  exemplary  record  was  dis- 
charged by  Marriott  Corporation,  even 
though  other  managers  were  granted  trans- 
fers; 

Vijay  Rai,  a  well-qualified  geologist  who 
was  denied  a  promotion  in  circumstances 
which  suggested  the  presence  of  discrimina- 
tion; 

Syahrul  Abidin,  an  Indonesian  Muslim 
broadcaster  who  was  denied  employee  privi- 
leges at  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  In 
Washington,  D.C.;  and 

John  Duddey,  an  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice employee  who  was  denied  a  job  at  the 
U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
because  of  his  Indian  accent. 
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At  this  point  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  not  talcing  any  credit  for  these  EEOC  ac- 
tions, because  these  actions  were  possible 
only  due  to  the  performance  and  responsi- 
bility of  my  fellow  Commissioners,  senior 
EEOC  officers,  and  other  staff  members. 

This  progress  at  the  EEOC  is  not  going  to 
lieep  me  idle.  I  am  going  to  speak  out  on 
some  very  significant  and  needed  changes  to 
the  current  authority  of  the  EEOC  that  will 
enhance  civil  rights  protections,  including: 
getting  additional  authority  to  bring  en- 
forcement actions  against  state  and  local 
governments;  obtaining  EEOC  jurisdiction 
over  discrimination  against  certain  self- 
employed  persons;  providing  for  liquidated 
damages  for  willfuU  violations  under  Title 
VII;  extending  limited  EEOC  jurisdiction  to 
international  organizations  and  foreign  gov- 
ernment entities  whose  employment-related 
discriminatory  activities  within  the  United 
States  go  beyond  their  traditional  role 
under  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by 
international  treaties;  and  developing 
Memoranda  of  Understanding  with  the  De- 
partments of  Education  and  Health  and 
Human  Services  on  employment  discrimina- 
tion to  protect  rights  of  university  profes- 
sors and  medical  professionals,  respectively. 
My  friends,  this  list  will  soon  grow  longer 
because  I  am  committed  to  making  progress 
and  I  have  only  limited  time  at  the  EEOC 
(only  4V4  years  more).  I  want  to  accomplish 
many  things  in  the  civil  rights  area  affect- 
ing job  opportunities.  I  need  your  blessing 
and  support.  Together  we  will  definitely 
bring  justice  to  the  American  workplace— 
which  is  still  the  orUy  place  in  the  world 
where  descendants  of  former  slaves  can 
become  masters  of  their  own  destiny  toward 
the  future  of  the  nation.  But  still  we  have 
to  go  a  long  way.  Never  give  up.  The  dawn 
of  hope  of  a  bright  tomorrow  is  approach- 
ing. Let  us  work  together;  let  us  respect 
each  other;  let  us  recognize  each  other.  Fi- 
nally, we  will  become  partners  of  a  new 
future  in  America. 

May  God  bless  all  of  us  and  our  beloved 
country,  the  United  States  of  America. 
Thank  you,  my  friends. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  "JACK" 
WHITNEY 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1989 
Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
community,  Mr.  John  B.  "Jack"  Whitney,  in 
recognition  and  sincere  appreciation  of  his 
dedicated  efforts  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
city  of  Burt)ank.  Jack  is  retiring  after  20  years 
as  city  treasurer  and  over  30  years  of  public 
service. 

Jack  Whitney  has  a  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  serving  the  city  of  Burbank  and  has 
been  one  of  the  most  involved,  dedicated,  and 
effective  city  leaders.  His  accomplishments 
are  boundless  and  his  career  includes  a  full 
spectrum  of  triumphs  in  the  many  associations 
and  programs  designed  to  better  the  city  of 
Burtank.  Jack's  hard  work  and  high  profes- 
sk>nal  standards  have  had  a  lasting  impact  on 
the  fiscal  direction  of  Burtiank  in  revenue  and 
taxation  matters,  finance  administration,  im- 
proved earnings  on  munkapal  investments  and 
economy  and  efftcier>cy  in  government. 
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John  B.  "Jack"  Whitney  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Burbank  for  over  38  years  and  has 
served  the  city  for  over  12  years  as  an  elec- 
tive and  appointive  official.  He  was  on  the  city 
planning  board  from  1957  to  1961  and  was 
elected  to  the  city  council  in  1961.  He  was 
elected  twice  as  mayor  in  1963-64  and  in 
1968-69  and  in  November  1969  Jack  Whitney 
was  appointed  city  treasurer.  In  addition  to 
city  treasurer,  Jack  was  responsible  for  the 
safekeeping,  disbursement  and  investment  of 
project  funds  as  treasurer  of  the  Burtwink  Re- 
development Agency.  He  has  also  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  Burtank-Glendale-Pasadena 
Airport  Authority,  now  a  public  agency  with  an 
important  investment  portfolio. 

Throughout  his  career,  Jack  has  always 
shown  a  willingness  to  give  freely  of  his  valua- 
ble time.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Finance 
Officers  Department  of  the  League  of  Califor- 
nia Cities,  California  Municipal  Treasurers  As- 
sociation, representing  city  treasurers  through- 
out the  entire  State  of  California,  and  munici- 
pal Treasurers  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  was  chair  of  the  Bur- 
bank March  of  Dimes  and  the  United  Crusade 
as  a  part  of  the  YMCA  Building  Drive  and  ac- 
tively participated  in  many  other  community 
organizations.  Jack  is  also  the  recipient  of 
several  impressive  honors  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  civic  and  charitable  service. 

John  B.  "Jack"  Whitney  and  his  wife  Mable 
have  one  son,  John,  and  three  grandsons, 
Christopher,  Craig,  and  Michael,  of  whom  they 
are  very  proud. 

It  is  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  saluting  Mr.  John  B. 
"Jack"  Whitney,  a  lifetime  leader  of  the  city  of 
Burbank  and  a  truly  dedicated  citizen. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GRANT  LOOKER 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8.  1989 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attentk>n,  by  way  of  the  following 
story  that  appeared  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
News  Press,  a  young  man  of  great  talent  and 
courage,  who  was  recently  chosen  as  the 
"South  Coast  Special  Olympics  Athlete  of  the 
Year." 

Grant  Looker  and  I  have  something  in 
common,  as  we  are  2  of  the  43  million  Ameri- 
cans who  have  a  disability.  Grant's  enthusi- 
asm and  determination  is  an  inspiration  to  me 
and  to  all  other  Irvjividuals  wfra  strive  to  be 
the  very  best  that  they  can  be.  The  Special 
Olympics  Program  is  one  way  in  which  people 
with  disabilities  can  compete  and  affirm  their 
unk^ue  capabilities.  Special  Olympics  offers 
year-round  sports  training  and  competition  in 
more  than  25,000  communities,  representing 
97  percent  of  ttie  counties  in  the  United 
States  alone,  and  in  over  70  nations  around 
the  worid.  Since  1968,  the  progreun  has 
reached  more  than  1  million  athletes  worid- 
wlde. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Grant  Looker  on  his  special  honor, 
his  undying  enthusiasm,  and  his  abilities  as  an 
athlete  and  a  role  model.  I  would  also  ask  that 
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you  join  me  in  commending  Special  Olympics 
International  for  giving  individuals,  like  Grant, 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  great  things. 

A  Familiar  Face  Is  Back  to  Lead  Special 
Olympics 

(By  Mark  Patton) 

The  South  Coast  Special  Olympics  was 
sadly  missing  one  of  its  brightest  smiles  at 
last  year's  Area  Meet. 

Grant  Looker  had  been  a  familiar,  happy 
face  around  the  Special  Olympic  locker- 
room  ever  since  the  event  first  came  to 
Santa  Barbara  in  1970.  Major  back  surgery, 
however,  knocked  him  out  of  last  year's 
lineup. 

But  Grant  and  his  famous  smile  are  back, 
as  brilliant  as  ever. 

Looker,  this  year's  Athlete  of  the  Year. 
will  light  the  torch  at  9  a.m.  Saturday  when 
the  Special  Olympics  opens  its  20th  anniver- 
sary Area  Meet. 

The  event  wUl  be  held  at  UCSB's  Pauley 
Track. 

"It  was  very  hard  on  him  last  year."  re- 
called Bill  Femberg.  his  coach  at  the  Alpha 
Training  Center.  "He  had  to  wear  a  big  cast. 
He  really  wanted  to  get  out  of  it  because  he 
couldn't  do  much. 

"It  was  just  amazing  how  quickly  he 
sprung  back  from  it.  He  was  playing  softball 
again  in  a  couple  of  tournaments  just 
months  after  having  a  disc  repaired.  He 
came  down  with  us  to  the  state  champion- 
ships in  September  and  led  us  to  second 
place  in  our  division." 

Looker,  a  hard-hitting  third  baseman,  was 
happy  with  the  medal— but  even  happier  to 
just  be  back  out  there. 

"It  took  awhile  for  me  to  recover,  and  I 
was  anxious. "  he  admitted.  "I  really  lik<. 
Softball.  It's  a  team  sport,  and  I  get  to  play 
with  my  buddies." 

Femberg  says  he's  in  great  shape:  "He 
runs  well  and  he's  strong." 

Looker  lives  in  Goleta  with  his  parents, 
Warren  and  Vera  Looker,  and  is  a  student  at 
Alpha.  He  also  works  part-time  with  the 
training  center's  maintenance  crew. 

"I  ride  my  bike  here  everyday,"  he  said.  "I 
especially  like  working  here— and  playing 
for  the  team." 

He  plans  to  compete  Saturday  in  the  50 
meters,  the  relay  and— of  course— the  soft- 
ball  throw.  Femt>erg  said  Looker  is  a  natu- 
ral. 

"Just  back  from  his  surgery,  he  was  the 
batting  champion  at  the  World  Series  we 
held  here  in  September."  he  noted.  "He  has 
an  excellent  arm  and  he's  a  great  hitter. 
He's  more  of  a  long  ball  hitter— he  hits  tri- 
ples and  home  runs  even  more  often  than 
singles." 

Looker  is  also  a  leader  at  the  training 
center. 

"He  was  the  captain  of  one  of  our  teams 
at  the  school."  Femberg  observed.  "A  lot  of 
the  players  look  up  to  him  because  of  his 
ability,  but  also  because  he's  always  in  gcxxl 
spirits. 

"Grant  is  always  good  for  morale." 

Looker  will  be  looking  for  another  medal 
when  he  leads  Alpha's  sluggers  back  to  the 
State  Special  Olympic  Games  on  June  23- 
25.  But  you  can  count  on  his  winning  smile, 
win  or  lose. 

"He's  in  it  more  for  the  fun  of  it."  Pem- 
berg  said.  "He  wants  to  do  well,  but  for  him 
it's  not  a  'you-have-to-win'  situation." 

Looker  was  honored  at  a  banquet  on  Jan. 
18  following  his  selection. 

"I  was  so  excited."  he  said.  "There  were  a 
lot  of  people  there,  and  Anita  (Ho)  gave  me 
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a  medal.  I  met  Terry  Schroeder  there.  He 
was  In  the  Olympics.  He's  into  water  polo." 

Looker  was  chosen  from  600  athletes  who 
will  compete  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  the 
20th  annual  meet. 

■They  like  to  pick  someone  who  has  dedi- 
cation. abUity  and  desire."  Pemberg  said, 
"and  Grant  fits  all  the  criteria." 

The  smile  is  Just  a  big  bonus. 

(Special  Olympics  notes:  Volunteers  are 
needed  to  help  work  at  Saturday's  Special 
Olympics  Area  Meet.  Those  interested 
should  call  584-5421  daytime  or  964  9804 
evenings  and  ask  for  Joan  Lake  ...  In  cele- 
bration of  the  20th  anniversary,  each  ath- 
lete will  receive  a  commemorative  Special 
Olympic  medallion,  ribbon  and  T-shirt.  The 
meet  is  also  being  expanded  to  Sunday  for 
the  learn  sports  (basketball,  soccer,  volley- 
ball and  rowing— plus  gymnastics  .  .  .  Spe 
cial  Olympic  bowling  is  scheduled  for  May 
21  at  the  Orchid  Bowl.) 


UMI 


SOVIET  ELECTIONS 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1989 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  elec- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union  marked  a  significant 
departure  fr(3m  past  practices  in  that  country. 
For  the  first  time  in  memory,  politics  as  we  un- 
derstand it  in  the  West  is  beginning  to 
emerge.  There  is  now  (jeveloping  a  nascent 
political  spectrum.  Dissent  is  beginning  to  be 
tolerated.  Open  public  disagreement  with 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  does  not  mean 
jail,  banishment  to  Sibena  or  worse. 

Perhaps  the  case  that  most  vividly  illus- 
trates the  depth  of  change  that  is  occurring  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  that  of  Boris  Yeltsin.  Mr 
Yeltsin  last  year  was  dismissed  from  the  Polit- 
buro for  cntjcizing  Mr.  Gorbachev  for  going 
too  slowly  in  his  reforms.  In  the  recent  elec- 
tion, voters  m  Moscow  elected  Mr.  Yeltsin  to 
the  Congress  of  Deputies  with  an  89.4-per- 
cent majority.  Now  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  a  critic 
on  his  left,  in  addition  to  those  conservatives 
to  his  right  «»ho  are  not  fond  of  his  reforms. 
This  allows  the  General  Secretary  to  position 
himself  in  the  center  of  the  pcjiitical  spectrum. 

Recently  an  articie  on  the  election,  wntten 
by  Dr.  OHn  Robtson.  president  of  Middleburg 
College  arxl  a  respected  expert  on  Soviet  af- 
fairs, was  published  m  the  New  York  Times. 
Df.  Robison  has  been  closely  involved  with 
United  States-Soviet  relations  for  nearly  20 
years.  He  helped  establish  imporlant  United 
States-Soviet  exchange  programs  in  the  early 
1970's  and  most  recently  has  founded  a  con- 
sortium of  New  England  colleges  which  has 
undertaken  an  exterwive  undergraduate  stu- 
dent exchange  program  that  has  proven  to  be 
an  outstandirig  success.  A  few  years  ago.  Dr 
Robison  quietly  negotiated  the  release  of  the 
Pentecostal  dissidents  wtw  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  basement  of  tfie  American  Embassy 
He  travels  to  Moscow  frequently  and  is  a 
ck>se  observer  of  tfie  Soviet  scene.  I  believe 
our  colleagues  win  find  Dr  Robisons  views  of 
Interest 

YKLTsn  Don  am  Old  Pimifs  a  Favor 
(By  OUn  Robison) 

MioDLxaumT.    VT.— Mikhail    Gorbachev's 
luck  continues  to  hold.  With  hia  erstwhile 
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friend  Boris  Yeltsin  winning  a  seat  in  the 
Congress  of  Deputies,  he  now  has  a  valuable 
new  weapon  In  his  fight  for  reform:  a  critic 
on  his  left. 

Mr.  Yeltsin  will  represent  Moscow,  but 
there  will  be  2.300  members  in  the  new  con- 
gress. Why  so  much  attention  to  a  man  who 
has  now  won  one  seat,  albeit  with  a  resound- 
ing 89.4  percent  of  the  vote? 

Mr.  YelUin,  until  recently  the  powerful 
head  of  the  Moscow  Communist  Party,  was 
a  longtime  friend  and  crony  of  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev. Early  last  year.  Mr.  Yeltsin  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Politburo,  the  Soviet 
Union's  most  important  governing  body,  be- 
cause he  criticized  Mr.  Gorbachev  for  going 
too  slowly  in  his  much  publicized  reforms. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  of  course,  has  good  reason 
to  fear  the  right  wing  of  his  own  Commu- 
nist Party.  They  think  he  is  going  too  fast 
on  reform.  And  so  to  prove  that  he  would 
not  tolerate  insubordination  from  his  left, 
Mr.  Gorbachev  fired  Mr.  Yeltsin. 

Twenty  or  30  years  ago.  nobody  would 
ever  again  have  heard  of  Mr.  Yeltsin.  But 
these  are  leaner  times  for  the  Gulag.  Not 
only  was  he  not  sent  into  Siberian  exile,  he 
was  made  deputy  head  of  an  important  min- 
istry and  many  of  his  special  privileges  were 
left  intact. 

Last  June,  Mr.  Gorbachev  convened  a 
party  conference,  the  first  in  43  years, 
where  he  announced  that,  first,  there  was  to 
be  a  real  parliament  and,  second,  that  many 
of  the  seats  could  be  contested.  Re-enter 
Mr.  YelUin.  If  he  could  no  longer  be  one  of 
Mr.  Gorbachevs  right-hand  men,  then  he 
would  get  himself  elected  to  represent 
Moscow. 

His  election  is  full  of  irony.  He  is.  in  fact, 
an  old-line  party  regular  who  got  to  the  top 
by  the  usual  system  of  patronage  and  back- 
scratching.  He  even  looks  and  sounds  a  bit 
like  an  old-fashioned  Western  politician, 
campaigning  against  the  very  system  he 
helped  to  build. 

So  far,  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  found  himself 
preaching  the  gospel  of  change  to  an  en- 
trenched and  privileged  party,  a  skeptical 
military,  an  almost  autonomous  secret 
police  establishment  and  a  lethargic  and 
bloated  bureaucracy.  These  are  the  people 
who,  in  many  ways,  actually  run  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  addition,  change  is  made  more  dif- 
ficult by  a  deeply  conservative  and  cautious 
population. 

The  Yeltsin  election  is  not  likely  to  have 
any  immediate  or  demonstrable  effect  on 
Mr.  Gorbachev's  plans,  programs  or  poli- 
cies— or  their  reception  by  his  skeptical  con- 
servative critics.  But  Mr.  Yeltsin  will  make 
it  possible  for  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  look  cau- 
tious while  pressing  for  more  progressive  re- 
forms. Thus,  it  is  in  Mr.  Gorbachev's  best 
interests  not  to  squelch  or  even  restrain  Mr. 
Yeltsin. 

Mr.  Yeltsin  will  render  a  great  service  to 
his  old  friend  if  he  creates  the  illusion  of 
public  debate  in  which  Mr.  Gorbachev  takes 
the  middle  ground.  Illusions  sometimes 
become  real.  Every  time  Mr.  Gorbachev  dis- 
avows Mr.  Yeltsin,  he  gains  credibility  with 
less  progressive  elements  in  the  party.  It 
makes  his  walking  of  the  tightrope  a  little 
easier. 

Early  election  reports  suggest  that.  In 
every  instance  where  a  maverick  opposed  a 
party  regular,  the  maverick  won.  How  many 
are  needed  before  they  are  genuinely  heard? 
If  B^.  Gorbachev  really  wants  democratiza- 
tion,   he   should    hope   their   numbers   In- 

The  concept  of  a  political  spectrum  in 
which  there  is  a  middle  ground  is  a  new  idea 
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in  the  Soviet  system.  But  that  is  where  Mr. 
Gorbachev  needs  to  be.  If  he  can  press  his 
reforms  as  a  centrist,  as  the  arbiter  of  con- 
flicting ideas,  then  his  prospects  are  much 
brighter. 

And,  thus,  in  one  of  the  strangest  twists  in 
modem  Soviet  politics,  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
is  being  helped  by  a  man  he  fired,  who  was 
his  friend  and  who  is  now  the  Soviet 
Union's  No.  1  maverick.  Just  plain  lucky, 
one  supposes.  Or.  as  the  baseball  executive. 
Branch  Rickey,  once  said,  luck  is  the  residue 
of  design. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  join  today  with  my  colleagues  in 
recognizing  Tuesday,  May  16,  1989,  as  Senior 
Citizens  Day.  Senior  Citizens  Day  will  be  cele- 
brated by  the  people  in  my  17th  District  of 
Ohio  at  the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  in 
Youngstown,  OH. 

This  year's  theme  is  "Caring  and  Sharing— 
Generations  in  Action. "  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  can  think  of  no  better  words  to  ade- 
quately describe  the  vital  role  that  senior  citi- 
zens play  in  the  community.  They  care 
enough  to  give  so  generously  of  their  time  to 
ensure  that  the  quality  of  life  in  our  communi- 
ties remains  the  same.  Also,  by  sharing  their 
Insight,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  they  guide 
and  lead  our  country  carefuly  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  In  saluting  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  country  as  they  cele- 
brate Senior  Citizens  Day  on  May  16,  1989.  I 
thank  them  for  their  contnbution  to  our  com- 
munities, our  States,  and  our  Nation.  And,  I 
would  also  at  this  time,  like  to  wish  them  a 
most  joyous,  well  deserved  celebration. 


THE  BUSH  CABINET.  THE  PLA- 
TONIC IDEAL.  AND  FAINTING 
GOATS 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1989 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Is 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  May  1  addition 
of  Roll  Call,  entitled  "The  Bush  Cabinet,  the 
Platonic  Ideal,  and  Fainting  Goats"  by  Eugene 
McCarthy.  I  would  like  to  share  the  text  of  the 
article  with  my  colleagues,  as  I  believe  the  au- 
thors makes  some  very  interesting  points: 
Thi  Bt;sH  Cabinet,  the  Platonic  Ideal,  and 
Fainting  Goats 
(By  Eugene  McCarthy) 

The  ot»ervation  of  the  Duke  in  'Measure 
for  Measure"  that  there  is  "so  great  a  fever 
on  goodness  that  the  disssolution  of  it  must 
cure  it"  has  become  more  and  more  applica- 
ble to  the  procedures  for  clearing  nominees 
for  official  positions  in  the  Bush  administra- 
tion. 

If  we  were  more  foresighted.  we  could  in- 
troduce a  training  and  testing  program  for 
prospective     federal     appointees     in     the 
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manner  recommended  by  Plato  for  the 
guardians  of  his  ideal  state,  persons  who 
had  l)een  watched  from  their  youth,  made 
to  perform  actions  which  they  most  likely 
to  forget  or  t>e  deceived  by.  Those  who  re- 
membered were  to  be  selected.  They  were 
also  to  t)e  tested  in  toils  and  pains  and  final- 
ly by  enchantments. 

But  lacking  such  training  methods,  we 
have  developed  modem  techniques  to  purify 
officials  In  particular  decisions,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, or  protect  the  nation  from  their 
corruption. 

The  critical  standard  is  that  of  financial 
interests,  either  in  the  past  or  potentially 
for  the  future.  The  controlling  scripture  is 
that  "Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  a  tenet 
popularized  by  John  Gardner  and  Common 
Cause  In  promoting  the  program  for  federal 
financing  of  national  elections. 

Meanwhile,  the  temptations  traditionally 
considered  to  be  more  dangerous  and  cor- 
rupting—the desire  for  power,  and  pride  (for 
politicians  usually  manifest  in  a  concern 
over  what  history  might  say  about  them)— 
are  discounted  if  not  wholly  ignored. 

We  have  develoi>ed  three  protective  de- 
vices: The  blind  trust,  the  special  prosecutor 
(the  underlying  concern  is  that  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  l>ound  by  law  and  oath  to 
defend  the  Constitution  and  faithfully  exe- 
cute its  laws),  and  "recusing"  (this  practice, 
traditionally  limited  and  accepted  in  judicial 
procedures,  has  subtly  spread  to  Iwth  the 
legislative  and  executive  branch). 

A  numlier  of  Cabinet  members  and  lesser 
officials  have  promised  or  indicated  that 
they  win  not  act  in  major  areas  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  office.  Who  will  act  in 
their  lilace— during  "Recusement"— has  not 
t>een  indicated. 

The  champion  "recuser"  would  have  l)een 
former  Sen.  John  Tower  (R-Texas).  who. 
had  he  won  confirmation,  had  pledged  to 
take  himself  out  of  participation  in  procure- 
ment proposals  on  at>out  half  of  the  pro- 
spective weapons  systems— systems  pro- 
duced l)y  companies  he  once  represented. 

The  only  significant  question  asked 
during  the  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
his  replacement.  Rep.  Dick  Cheney  (R- 
WYO).  was  one  asked  by  Sen.  John  Warner 
(R-VA).  He  wanted  to  know  alK)ut  Cheney's 
draft  deferral  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

Cheney  replied.  "I  would  have  been  happy 
to  serve  if  called."  His  record  shows  that 
from  Jan.  24.  1962.  to  Jan.  19,  1966.  Cheney 
five  times  sought  deferments,  and  received 
three,  of  different  types. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Defense  obviously 
will  not  have  to  face  problems  of  conflict  of 
interest  involving  militay  decisions  since  he 
comes  to  office  without  such  associations 
and  involvements— though  perhaps  he  will 
have  to  shun  decisions  involving  man-  and 
woman-power  procurement. 

Along  the  way  to  his  confirmation  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State.  Lawrence  Eagle- 
burger,  because  of  possible  confusion  of  his 
interests  in  government  with  his  previous 
interests  out  of  government— especially  as  a 
member  of  the  Henry  Kissinger  foreign 
counseling  organization,  which  had  world- 
wide interests— was  reported  as  intending  to 
rescue  himself  in  any  case  involving  coun- 
tries, possibly  continents,  in  which  he  had 
had  an  interest. 

Drug  Czar  William  Bennett  has  taken  the 
cure  for  his  nicotine  habit.  If  the  cure  does 
not  take,  he  may  have  to  rescue  himself 
from  any  decision  involving  smoking,  cigars, 
pipes,  cigarettes,  chewing  tobacco,  or  the 
use  of  snuff. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SHANNON  A. 
BYRNE,  CONNECTICUT  WIN- 
NER, VFW  VOICE  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1989 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  rare  that  I  am  so  moved  by  a  piece  of 
writing  that  crosses  my  desk  as  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  following  script,  writ- 
ten by  17-year-old  Shannon  A.  Byrne,  winner 
of  the  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship 
Program  for  (Connecticut,  is  such  a  treasure.  I 
share  this  piece  with  you,  because  Shannon 
reminds  us  so  eloquently  of  the  great  respon- 
sibility we  hold  here  as  trustees  of  American 
democracy.  And  so.  as  we  wrestle  with  the 
grave  problems  facing  our  Nation — the  deficit, 
homelessness,  dnjg  abuse — let  us  step  back 
a  moment  and  let  Shannon's  wcKds  inspire  us. 

Preparing  for  America's  Future 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  the 
forefathers  of  this  nation  promulgated  a 
document  that  would  Impart  a  heritage  of 
principles  and  ideals  not  only  for  their  gen- 
eration, but  for  generations  yet  to  be  l)om. 
They  wrote  of  honorable  and  decent 
values— the  love  of  country,  the  necessity  of 
unit,  the  role  of  each  citizen  in  the  destiny 
of  American  history,  the  essential  dignity 
and  integrity  of  the  human  l>eing.  These 
men  left  a  legacy  of  courage  and  greatness 
for  future  Americans  to  inherit  and  emu- 
late. Yet  somewhere  in  this  often  complex 
and  unjust  world,  many  of  the  ideals  that 
our  forefathers  gave  up  their  lives  to  attain, 
have  become  oljscured.  Unfortunately,  the 
noble  acts  of  mankind  often  escape  our 
gaze,  while  the  worst  often  dominates  our 
attention.  We  have  become  a  society  more 
concerned  with  materialism  and  power  than 
morality,  a  society  that  is  willing  to  build  its 
future  on  the  shattered  dreams  of  others,  a 
society  content  with  the  present.  The  future 
of  this  nation  must  t>e  invested  in  idealism 
and  hope,  in  those  who  realize  that  the  l>est 
America  has  yet  to  be  achieved.  Surely  our 
future  greatness  as  a  nation,  and  as  a 
people,  should  not  be  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  our  possessions,  but  rather  by 
the  quality  of  our  people.  By  recommitting 
ourselves  to  the  values  of  our  heritage,  we 
shall  all  be  ennobled  and  enriched. 

With  the  privilege  of  l>eing  t>om  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  comes  the  responsibil- 
ity to  cherish  the  laws  and  philosophies  of 
our  country.  It  is  also  our  restx>nsibiUty,  as 
citizens  and  as  compassionate  human 
l)eings,  to  help  those  less  fortunate  than  we. 
We  must  always  strive  for  excellence  in 
technology,  space  and  medicine,  but  unless 
our  country  is  united  in  the  eternal  quest 
for  the  betterment  of  aU  mankind,  we  will 
never  achieve  true  greatness.  In  attempting 
to  minimize  the  number  of  starving  chil- 
dren, the  number  of  people  without  homes 
or  hope,  the  amount  of  prejudice  among 
fellow  citizens  or  injustice  and  cruelty,  we 
will  discover  the  very  principles  that  make 
life  worthwhile.  Society  shall  he  improved 
by  such  acts,  for  people,  whether  they  be 
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rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  young  or  old. 
are  still  America's  greatest  asset.  We  must 
not  ignore  the  plight  of  those  who  need  our 
assistance.  Rather  we  must  take  care  of 
today's  problems  in  order  to  achieve  a 
better  tomorrow. 

In  order  to  rekindle  the  principles  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  American  spirit,  we  must 
direct  our  energies  toward  patriotism, 
family  and  education.  Patriotism  inspires 
the  individual  to  t>ecome  an  active  and  con- 
cerned citizen.  The  family  provides  the  es- 
sential foundation  of  ideals,  values  and 
morals  required  for  a  productive  and  mean- 
ingful citizenship.  Eklucation  enhances  one's 
ability  to  l>ecome  a  knowledgeable  and  in- 
formed citizen.  The  successful  future  of  this 
country  depends  on  the  aggressive  nurtur- 
ing of  these  goals. 

Many  Individuals  deny  themselves  their 
rightful  place  In  the  history  of  this  nation, 
simply  l>ecause  they  believe  one  person 
cannot  make  a  difference  In  this  world.  Sen- 
ator Robert  P.  Kennedy  once  declared. 
"Few  of  us  will  ever  have  the  courage  or  the 
greatness  to  bend  history  Itself,  but  each  of 
us  can  work  to  change  a  small  portion  of 
events."  It  was  one  man  named  Martin 
Luther  King  who  Inspired  a  nation,  and  one 
man  named  John  Quincy  Adams  who  will- 
ingly destroyed  his  own  political  career  for 
the  well-l>elng  of  his  t>eloved  country.  How- 
ever, one  must  rememt>er  that  he  need  not 
be  a  Martin  Luther  King  or  a  John  Quincy 
Adams  to  shape  the  destiny  of  this  country. 

Each  one  of  us  contributes  to  society  In 
his  own  right,  whether  that  be  as  a  lawyer, 
a  teacher,  a  mother,  a  friend  or  a  fellow  citi- 
zen. Each  time  a  man  strikes  back  against 
Injustice,  each  time  he  helps  one  less  fortu- 
nate than  he,  each  time  he  enriches  another 
life  by  a  smile  or  a  laugh,  he  is  helping  to 
perpetuate  the  principles  of  this  nation. 

Perhaps  the  unheralded  heroes  of  this 
country  are  those  who  live  the  quiet  heroics 
of  everyday  life,  those  people  who  live 
simply,  pay  their  taxes,  vote  In  elections  and 
are  concerned  with  the  Issues  facing  this  so- 
ciety. Those  citizens  who  choose  not  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  the  problems  and  con- 
cerns of  our  country  are  denying  themselves 
their  rightful  place  in  the  molding  of  this 
nation's  destiny.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  cor- 
rect when  he  stated  that  "Men  must  know 
that  In  this  theatre  of  man's  life,  it  is  re- 
served only  for  God  and  the  angels  to  he 
lookers  on."  This  is  the  true  essence  of  de- 
mocracy. 

The  future  of  this  nation  does  not  belong 
to  those  who  are  content  with  the  present. 
Rather  it  t>elongs  to  those  who  possess  the 
greatness  to  envision  a  world  of  love  Instead 
of  hatred,  peace  Instead  of  war.  understand- 
ing Instead  of  ignorance.  Like  the  brave 
knight  Don  Quijote  we  must  all  search  for 
the  unattainable  ideal,  for  In  this  quest  we 
shall  discover  a  new  and  l>etter  world.  F>resl- 
dent  John  F.  Kennedy  once  declared  that 
"the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Americans."  Yet  in  order  for  the 
flame  of  the  torch  to  keep  burning,  we  must 
Invest  the  future  of  this  nation  in  Idealism, 
In  hope  and  In  the  dignity  of  the  human 
being.  Then  like  the  forefathers  of  the  past, 
we  will  l>ecome  the  forefathers  of  the 
future,  and  in  the  process  earn  our  rightful 
place  In  the  continuing  history  of  our  coun- 
try. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  7 


UMI 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKLMA 

or  IfTW  JKRSKY 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1989 
Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  the 
House  takes  up  consideration  on  the  floor  ol 
H.R.  7,  the  reauthorization  of  the  Cart  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  Edvjcation  Act  I  will  be  offer- 
ing an  amendment  vvhrch  will  extend  the  "hold 
harmless  provisions  of  title  II,  section  201(c) 
of  H.R.  7,  as  reported  out  of  the  Educatkxi 
and  Latxx  Committee. 

My  amendment  proposes  an  extension  of 
the  how  harmless  penod  from  2  years  to  4 
years  with  a  rollir>g  85  percent  allocation  to 
those  areas  of  the  country  that  will  sustain 
large  decreases  m  Federal  funds  under  the 
new  formula.  In  the  first  year  of  my  hold  harm- 
less proposal,  no  local  education  agency 
wouW  receive  less  than  85  percent  of  the  av- 
mtQB  annual  allocation  it  received  over  the 
past  3  years.  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
years,  no  local  education  agency  wouW  re- 
ceive less  than  85  percent  of  the  amount  alto- 
cated  to  it  in  the  precedwig  fiscal  year.  After 
the  fourth  year,  the  new  formula  would  be  in 
full  effect. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  has  a  4  year 
150  percent  'stop-gain"  provision  to  place  a 
cap  on  the  increase  that  any  local  education 
agency  will  realize  under  the  new  formula. 

I  believe  adoption  of  this  amendment  is 
necessary  in  order  to  mitigate  the  impact  that 
the  new  allocation  formula  couW  have  on 
many  of  our  congressional  districts.  The  fact 
is  that  no  reliable  figures  are  available  to  re- 
flect the  cuts,  or  inaeases,  our  districts  couW 
face.  It  is  important  that  we  pass  legislation 
wh«h  contains  real  safeguards  against  drastk; 
changes  in  the  allocation  otters  those  safe- 
guards while  altowing  the  new  formula  to  be  in 
effect  for  1  full  year  before  reauthonzation 
comes  up  again  in  1995.  I  believe  this  is  the 
prudent  approach  to  adopt  when  implement 
ing  such  a  fundamental  change  to  the  formula 
used  to  alkx^ate  Federal  funds  to  the  States. 
amcthmott  to  HJl.  7.  *s  Rkforttd.  OrrsuD 
•T  Mas.  RouKZiiA  or  Nkw  Jkksky 
Strike  line  6  on  pace  61  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  9  on  page  62  and  insert 
the  foUowinr 
"(c)  LmrrATioii.  — 

"(IXA)  In  the  first  fiscal  year  In  which 
amounU  are  allocated  under  this  section,  no 
local  educational  agency  or  eligible  Institu- 
tion shall  be  be  alloted  under  this  section  an 
amount  equal  to  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
average  of  its  allocation  percentage  for  each 
of  the  3  fiscal  years  proceeding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  allocation  Is  made. 

"(B)  In  the  second  fiscal  year  In  which 
amounU  are  allocated  under  this  section 
and  for  each  of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
no  local  educational  agency  or  eligible  Insti- 
tution shall  be  be  aUocated  under  this  sec- 
tion an  amount  equal  to  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  its  allocation  percentage  for  the 
fiscal  year  pr«xding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  allocation  Is  made. 

"(C)  If  the  amount  received  by  the  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  Is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide to  each  local  educaUonal  agency  and  el- 
igible Institution  within  the  State  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B).  as  appropriate,  the 
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amounU  allocated  to  each  such  agency  and 
Institution  shall  be  raUbly  reduced. 

"(2)  In  each  of  the  first  4  fiscal  years  In 
which  amounts  are  allocated  under  this  sec- 
tion, no  local  educational  agency  or  eligible 
institution  shall  be  allocated  under  this  sec- 
tion an  amount  equal  to  more  than  150  per- 
cent of  Its  allocation  percentage  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  allocation  percentage'  means  the  per- 
centage which  a  local  education  agency  or 
eligible  Institution  received  of  the  total 
amount  allocated  pursuant  to  this  section  or 
allotted  under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocation- 
al Education  Act.  as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Ap- 
plied Technology  Education  Amendments  of 
1989.  to  all  agencies  and  institutions  within 
the  State. 
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Hne  Hott;  and  the  eight  nurses  from  China,— 
Ulun  Chou,  Xiachui  Jin,  Yan-Ling  Zhang, 
JunPing  Zhao,  Ya-jing  Zhou,  Qiang  U,  Lei 
Xiao,  and  Jing-yi  Yu— for  their  participation  in 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  first  program  of 
its  kind  in  our  Nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SAN  FERNAN- 
DO  VALLEY  INTERPAITH 

COUNCIL 


CHINESE  NURSE  EXCHANGE 

HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1989 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tntxite  to  a  group  of  health  care  institutions  in 
New  York  which  has  taken  a  bold,  innovative 
step  to  meet  the  enorrrKius  challenge  we  face 
today  in  providing  proper  health  care  to  all  of 
our  citizens. 

Booth  Memonal  Medrcal  Center,  the  Partner 
Jewish  Geriatric  Institute  at  Long  Island 
JevMSh  Medkal  Center,  and  the  Adelphi  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Nursing  have  devetoped  an 
extraordinary  cooperative  program  with  the 
People's  RepuWk;  of  China  that  will  see  the 
arrival  of  eight  mature  and  qualified  nurses  In 
the  United  States  on  May  9.  These  nurses 
come  to  our  country  from  CNna  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced nursing  studies  at  Adelphi  University 
and  to  perform  clinical  activities  at  both  Booth 
Memorial  and  the  Parker  Institute. 

As  a  Member  who  has  recently  introduced 
important  legislation  in  this  area— the  Emer- 
gerKy  Nurse  Shortage  Relief  Act— arxJ,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I 
declare  my  strong  support  for  the  goals  of  this 
protect  Ttiis  creative  undertaking  will  permit 
the  sharing  of  our  medical  expertise  with 
these  nurses  who  wMI  return  to  their  homes  in 
Beijing  and  Shanghai.  At  the  same  time,  our 
nurses  and  the  teachers  at  Adelphi  University 
will  gain  a  better  understanding  of  Chinese 
medicine.  During  the  course  of  this  exchange, 
we  may  be  certain  ttiat  better  relationships 
culturalty  arxl  at  ttie  personal  level  with  China 
will  develop.  Another  important  feature  of  ttus 
program  is  the  assistance  the  Chinese  nurses 
will  provide  in  easing  our  current  nursing 
shortage. 

On  May  15,  many  of  the  dvk:  and  profes- 
sional leaders  of  Hem  York  City  will  gather  at 
the  Crystal  Gardens  in  Fkishing,  Queens,  to 
welcome  officially  the  nurses  from  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  take  this 
moment  to  ask  all  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
to  join  me  now  in  commending  Booth  Memori- 
al Medical  Center  and  the  executive  director. 
Lt  Col.  Thomas  Adams;  the  Parker  Jewish 
Geriatric  Institute  and  the  director  of  human 
resources,  Mr.  Irwin  Pkjtkin;  the  Adelphi  Uni- 
veraity's  School  of  Nursing  and  Dean  Jacque- 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

or  cAuroRiiiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1989 
Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying  trit>- 
ute  to  a  fine  organization  in  my  community, 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  Intertaith  Council. 
On  May  25,  the  council  will  hokj  a  gala  cete- 
bratk>n  in  recognitkjn  of  25  years  of  outstand- 
ing community  service. 

The  San  Fernando  Valley  Intertaith  Council 
[VIC]  is  a  nonprofit  organization  with  a  kxig- 
standing  commitment  to  facilitating  and  im- 
proving ttie  quality  of  life  for  the  ecorKXWcally 
disadvantaged  and  often  neglected  members 
of  the  community. 

Through  organizatk>n,  determination,  arxJ 
community  support,  VIC  has  been  able  to  pro- 
vide vital  servwes  to  the  truly  needy  nr>eml)ers 
of  the  community.  AIDS  vk:tims,  senior  citi- 
zens, the  homeless  and  hungry  have  berwfit- 
ed  significantly  by  the  innovative  programs, 
support  groups,  and  constant  outreach  self- 
lessly  given  by  the  entire  VIC  organization. 

With  over  400  participabng  members  from 
over  250  congregations,  ttie  Valley  Intertaith 
Council  is  an  advocate  for  many  wtx)se  lives 
are  in  crisis.  Over  ttw  past  25  years  the  VIC's 
most  notable  accomplishments  irtclude  receipt 
of  the  first  contract  from  the  city  of  Los  Ange- 
les to  devekip  a  senior  multipurpose  center  in 
ttie  San  Fernando  Valley,  the  establishment  of 
a  day  care  center  for  Alzheimer's  and  demer»- 
tia  sufferers  and  the  devekipment  of  support 
groups  for  caregivers  and  community  educa- 
tion on  Alztieimer's  disease. 

The  VIC  purchased  and  renovated  a  motet 
which  became  the  VaHey  Shelter,  the  first 
shelter  of  its  kind,  wtvch  offers  shelter  to  fami- 
lies and  to  single  persons  and  indudes  mental 
health,  medial,  and  job  counselir>g.  as  weM  as 
a  daily  food  program.  In  addition,  ttteir  pro- 
gram to  prevent  premature  institutioraJization 
of  the  very  frail  elderly  and  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles kxig  term  care  ombudsman  program 
benefit  many  otdar  members  of  ttte  communi- 
ty. In  an  ongoing  program,  the  cowwi  is  co- 
ordinating eight  food  pantries  providing  emer- 
gency food  for  over  200,000  peraons  anmMiy. 
In  the  past  25  years,  thousands  of  man, 
women,  arxl  chiMren  of  aN  ages  hav«  been 
emotionany.  phyaicaNy.  and  spiritually  enriched 
by  the  efforts  of  the  VaHey  Intertaith  Counci.  I 
am  proud  to  salute  the  San  Fernando  Vatay 
Intertaith  Council  wtiose  humanitarian  mission 
Is  an  inspiration  to  aH  of  us  dedicatad  to  help- 
ing victima  ol  povarty. 
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I  HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1989 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday.  May 
12,  in  Fresno.  CA.  the  friends  and  family  of 
former  Congressman  B.F.  (Bemie)  Stsk.  will 
gather  to  pay  tribute  to  him  for  his  many  years 
of  service  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

For  those  of  you  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  with  Mr.  Sisk.  you  can  appreciate  how 
approp)riate  and  well-deserved  this  tritHite  is.  I. 
as  his  successor  in  the  House,  find  special 
meaning  in  this  type  of  recognition,  not  only 
because  I  now  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing his  t>eloved  district,  txit  because  I  served 
on  his  staff  for  13  years  prior  to  his  retirement. 
Bemie  Sisk  has  t>een  many  things  to  many 
people — an  astute  legislator,  a  strong  leader, 
an  effective  representative,  and  a  faithful 
friend. 

Bemie  Sisk  was  bom  In  Montague,  TX,  in 
1910.  where  he  attended  school  and  assisted 
his  fattier  in  the  operation  of  a  cotton  farm 
until  1937.  At  the  age  of  26,  with  his  wife 
Reta.  Mr.  Sisk  joined  the  Oust  Bowl  migration 
to  California,  and  began  his  new  life  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Over  the  next  18  years, 
Bemie  was  employed  in  a  food  processing 
plant  served  as  a  civilian  flight  dispatcher, 
and  worked  as  a  salesman  for  the  General 
Tire  &  Rut>t>er  Co.  Contacts  with  customers 
during  this  period  brought  Mr.  Sisk's  attention 
to  the  unmet  water  needs  of  farmers  on  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley's  west  side.  At  the  same 
time.  Fresno  Democrats  were  recruiting  a 
challenger  for  Republican  Congressman 
Oakley  Hunter.  In  his  maklen  campaign,  at  the 
age  of  54,  Fresno  voters  sent  Bemie  Sisk  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  Sisk  describes  himself  as  "probably  the 
most  naive  person  who  ever  went  to  Con- 
gress". He  was  a  quick  study  of  ttw  legislative 
process,  however,  and.  convinced  that  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley's  west  side  faced  eco- 
nomic ruin  without  a  supplemental  water 
supply,  the  Central  Valley  project  was  bom. 
Together  with  his  colleagues  Harold  Johnson 
of  Roseville  and  John  McFall  of  Manteca.  the 
project  eventually  developed  into  a  $3.7  billion 
water  system  that  continues  to  serve  Califor- 
nia's 400-mile-long  Central  Valley.  So  signifi- 
cant was  this  project  that  it  serves  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  much  of  the  history  of  California 
can  be  told  through  the  history  of  its  water  de- 
vek>pment. 

In  1961.  Mr.  Sisk  was  appointed  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  faced  his  weightiest  as- 
signment with  his  floor  management  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  a 
massive  modernization  and  democratization  of 
congressional  procedures.  The  result  of  these 
reform  efforts  were  significant:  Congressional 
participation  in  the  t>udget  process:  televised 
proceedkigs.  including  Watergate:  a  stronger 
General  Accounting  Office;  electronic  voting: 
relaxatkxi  of  the  seniority  system;  and  a  host 
of  parliamentary  moves  designed  to  make  the 
House  run  more  openly  and  efficiently.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  Agriculture  Committee  in  1969. 
as  the  only  California  Democrat  serving  on 
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that  panel,  he  became  chairman  of  the  Cotton 
Subcommittee,  and  helped  heal  the  long- 
standing rift  between  southern  and  western 
producers.  A  proponent  of  production  induce- 
ments rather  tfian  direct  farm  subsidies,  he 
backed  legislation  to  aid  the  dairy,  wine, 
sugar,  ftg,  and  raisin  industries. 

In  1 965  Bemie  Sisk  offered  me  a  position  in 
his  Washington  office.  He  taught  me  the  value 
of  public  service.  But  more  importantly,  he  be- 
lieved in  me  at  a  time  when  I  was  searching 
for  my  own  identity  and  learnir>g  to  deal  with 
my  epilepsy.  Over  the  next  13  years,  he 
became  my  mentor,  my  friend,  and  a  second 
father  to  my  wife  Phyllis  arnj  me.  When  he  de- 
ckjed  to  retire  in  1978.  he  encouraged  me  to 
run  for  his  seat. 

Bernie  Sisk  is  a  special  man.  He  has  left  a 
great  legacy  in  the  House,  and  is  respected 
and  admired  for  his  tireless  work  on  behalf  of 
his  district.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  his 
family  and  friends,  in  honoring  Mr.  Sisk  for  his 
extraordinary  dedication  and  service  to  his 
country,  his  community,  and  his  family. 


THE  ALASKAN  OILSPILL  AND 
SOUTH  FLORIDA'S  CONCERN 
FOR  ITS  OWN  SAFETY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1989 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
comment  further  concerning  the  recent  oilspill 
in  Alaska.  The  debate  on  our  Nation's  oil  ex- 
ploration policy  and  programs  will  surely  be  in- 
fluenced by  this  incident,  and  these  discus- 
sions will  more  than  likely  become  heated  and 
intense  at  times.  The  statistics,  data  and  doc- 
umentatkjn  whk:h  were  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion will  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but  let  us  not 
forget  another  important  influence  in  tfie  deci- 
sionmaking process,  humor.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  our  colleagues'  attention  an  article  by 
Cari  Hiaasen  which  appeared  in  the  April  24 
edition  of  the  Miami  Herald.  While  Mr.  Hias- 
sen's  use  of  satire  in  his  article  is  amusing, 
t>ased  on  recent  events,  the  fictionalized  chro- 
nology of  a  south  Florida  oilspill  is  no  laughing 
matter.  While  those  of  us  in  the  Florida  con- 
gressional delegation  realize  the  importance 
of  domestic  energy  sources,  we  strongly  be- 
lieve that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  reckless- 
ly endanger  our  Nation's  precious  natural 
treasures. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Apr.  24,  1989] 

Spill  Wonu)  Devastate  South  Florida 

(By  Carl  Hiassen) 

This  is  how  it  might  happen:  Midnight, 
triciiy  seas,  hazy  visibility.  Maybe  the  cap- 
tain is  sleeping  off  a  Nyquil.  Mayl>e  the 
second  or  third  mate  is  at  the  wheel,  or 
mayt>e  the  helm  is  on  autopilot. 

The  tanker  Exxon  Oops,  on  its  way  to 
Port  Everglades  from  a  well  field  off  the 
Dry  Tortugas,  slams  into  the  John  Penne- 
kamp  coral  reef  at  12  knots.  The  coral  rips 
holes  in  eight  of  the  tanker's  15  holds.  Oil 
floods  out  with  such  astonishing  force  that 
it  shoots  from  the  water  In  an  inky,  acrid 
geyser. 

The  tides  and  a  strong  wind  l>ecome  con- 
spirators in  the  disaster.  By  dawn,  when  the 
first  three-man  cleanup  crew  arrives,  the 
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shores  of  North  Key  Largo  are  turning 
black.  By  midmoming.  other  l>oats  arrive 
with  booms  and  skimmers,  but  the  rocky 
shoals  and  shallow  flats  make  it  Impossible 
to  pursue  and  encircle  the  heart  of  the  slick. 

The  reef— the  only  living  reef  in  North 
America— is  the  first  thing  to  die:  drowned, 
literally,  in  the  unstoppable  torrent  of  oU. 
More  than  one  million  barrels  bleed  from 
the  gashes  in  the  crippled  ship.  There  is  no 
way  to  stop  it.  nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

The  pelagic  fishes  flee  quickly,  but  many 
of  the  lx>ttom  dwellers— snappers,  groupers, 
angelfish— linger  and  l>ecome  disoriented. 
The  gunk  coats  the  coral  heads,  clings  like 
black  gum  to  the  turtle  grass.  The  plankton 
and  the  minnows  that  feed  on  them  are 
doomed.  The  larvae  of  shrimp  and  game 
fish  begin  to  perish  immediately. 

On  shore,  the  first  casualties  are  the  sea 
birds.  Cormorants,  flightless  and  half  blind: 
gulls,  egrets  and  wild  ducks.  Dozens  of  vol- 
unteers wade  the  flats  in  a  desperate  rescue 
mission,  but  most  of  the  birds  will  not  make 
it.  Tar  nestles  deep,  irretrievable,  in  the 
mangroves. 

A  charter  l)oat  from  the  Ocean  Reef  Club 
discovers  a  mother  dolphin  and  her  new 
baby  coated  in  oil  and  thrastiing  near  the 
surface  off  Cesar  Creek.  A  North  American 
crocodile,  one  of  the  last  of  its  species,  is 
found  dying  in  a  cove  north  of  the  Carysfort 
marina. 

By  early  aftemon,  12  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent, Exxon  has  established  a  command 
center  at  the  Permeluunp  park.  Company 
spokesmen  attribute  the  chaotic  cleanup  ef- 
forts to  lack  of  mtuipower,  unfamiliarity 
with  the  local  waters  and  bureaucratic  hag- 
gling between  federal  and  local  authorities. 

At  the  White  House,  President  Bush,  an 
avid  angler  and  frequent  visitor  to  the  area, 
voices  "consternation  over  possible  environ- 
mental damage  to  South  Florida. "  He  ex- 
presses confidence  that  Exxon  will  act 
quickly  to  avoid  the  mistakes  made  in  the 
Alaskan  oil  spill. 

On  the  second  day.  maybe  the  wind  shifts 
hard  to  the  north  and  the  slicks  drift  down 
toward  the  Keys.  Barriers  are  hastily  strung 
across  some  of  the  main  channels— Taver- 
nier  Creek,  Rock  Harbor.  Lignum  Vitae— 
but  it's  not  enough.  Coast  Guard  helicop- 
ters photograph  the  first  large  amoebic 
glops  entering  the  t>ackcountry  of  Florida 
Bay.  Exxon  officials  assert  that  Everglades 
National  Park  remains  safe,  providing  that 
current  conditions  hold. 

Or  maybe  the  wind  swings  the  other  way. 
and  a  high  spring  tide  lifts  the  987-foot 
tanker  off  the  reef.  Cutters  swiftly  tow  the 
ship  offshore,  but  it  continues  to  leak  mil- 
lions of  gallons.  The  oil  is  captured  by  the 
Gulf  Stream,  which  sweeps  it  north  in  vast, 
swift-moving  clots. 

Five  days  after  the  spill,  a  Swedish  tourist 
looks  out  the  window  of  his  room  at  the 
Fontainbleau  Hilton  and  notices  that  the 
l>each  is  the  wrong  color.  Bulldozers,  hired 
by  the  city  of  Miami  Beach,  frantically  plow 
the  black  glop,  but  it's  too  late.  The  hotels 
empty. 

Up  the  coast,  a  dead  manatee  lies  belly-up 
on  E>ania  Beach.  Biologists  say  it  literally 
gagged  to  death.  All  three  major  networks 
get  grisly  footage  for  the  nightly  news. 

Six  weeks  later,  Exxon  declares  that  the 
spill  is  "under  control."  Tourism  in  South 
Florida  is  down  87  percent.  Joe's  Stone  Cr»b 
closes  indefinitely  until  its  boats  can  find 
some  actual  live  stone  crabs.  The  last  bald 
eagle  in  Everglades  National  Park  dies  after 
swallowing  an  oll-encrusted  mullet. 
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In  Washington,  the  White  Houae  an- 
nounces that  President  Bush's  next  fishing 
vacation  wlU  take  him  to  New  Zealand. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOYCE  PATTERSON 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRARCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOtJSK  or  RKPRESEHTATTVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1989 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vwhjW  like 
to  take  this  time  to  tnr\g  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions of  an  outstanding  woman  in  my  17th 
Distnct  of  ONo,  Mrs.  Joyce  Patterson. 

After  27  years  of  teaching,  Joyce  will  be  re- 
tinng  this  year.  She  has  dedicated  her  life  to 
the  education  of  our  children  and  her  contnbu- 
tions  will  always  be  remembered  She  began 
her  teacNng  career  in  Fostona,  OH.  where 
she  taught  third  grade.  She  then  moved  on  to 
teach  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  split  at  the  old 
Tod  School.  In  1965,  she  came  to  Williamson. 
and  has  been  there  for  the  past  24  years.  She 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Youngstown  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  Ohio  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Natkjnal  Education  Association. 

In  addition  to  teaching,  Joyce  is  very  in- 
volved with  the  Poland  Methodist  Church  and 
its  choir.  She  is  mamed  to  Jim  Patterson. 
They  have  two  daughters,  Jill  and  Judy,  both 
of  wtxxn  are  also  teachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  first  thank 
Joyce  Patterson  for  her  patience  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  chiWren  and  future  leaders  of  our 
community  and  our  Nation.  Second,  and  most 
importantty,  I  wouW  like  to  wish  Joyce  Patter- 
son continued  success  and  happiness  in  all 
future  endeavors. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  SALUTE  TO 
PASSAIC  SEMI-PRO  BASEBALL 
STARS 


UMI 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  KBW  JERSEY 
»  THK  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1989 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  so 
tnjfy  Amencan  as  the  game  of  baseball  Like 
the  spring  itseJf.  it  returns  every  Apnl  and 
blossoms  in  a  renewal  of  its  aftinnatkjn  as  the 
true  natkx>al  pastime. 

In  my  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey  we  have  been,  indeed,  fortunate  to 
have  a  rich  baseball  tradition  down  through 
the  decades,  a  traditkjn  that  has  been  carried 
forth  by  the  high  level  of  competition  in  the 
Passaic  County  Semi-Pro  League.  On  Friday, 
May  12,  1989,  that  tradition  will  be  celebrated 
with  the  Fourth  Annual  Salute  to  Passaic 
Semi-Pro  Baseball  at  the  Athenia  Veterans 
Hall  in  Oifton.  NJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  years  event  is  truly  spe- 
cial because  it  will  honor  five  great  men 
whose  contrtbutkxis  made  their  era  a  golden 
one  for  the  Passaic  Sem^Pro  League.  The 
honored  group  this  year  includes  Pete  Kari, 
Hon.  Nicholas  Martini.  Bob  Curtey,  the  late 
Hon  Benjamin  F.  Turner  and  the  late  Art 
McMahon.  I  know  that,  as  in  past  years,  this 
(firmer  will  be  a  yeat  success,  which  will  be  a 
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great  tribute  to  the  dedicated  dinner  commit- 
tee, comprised  of  Ted  Lublanecki,  Charies  La- 
jeskie,  Ben  Lublanecki.  Jean  Lublanecki,  Mike 
Ivanish  and  Ted  Lublanecki.  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  you  and  our 
colleagues.  I  would  like  to  note  some  of  the 
great  accomplishments  of  these  outstanding 
IndivkJuals: 

Pete  Kari.  for  a  half  century,  was  widely 
known  as  an  outstanding  umpire  and  foottiall 
referee  in  Passaic  County,  worthing  high 
school,  college,  semi-pro  and  major  league 
exhibition  games.  By  trade  he  was  a  letter 
carrier  in  the  city  of  Passak:  for  36  years, 
during  whk:h  time  he  became  one  of  the  city's 
best  known  and  most  popular  figures. 

His  love  of  athletics  led  Pete  Kari  to  be  in- 
volved in  sports  in  almost  every  way.  He  is 
past  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Um- 
pires Association  and  of  the  Passak:  Umpires 
Basetiall  Association.  Pete  is  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Collegiate  and  New  Jersey 
High  Schools  Baseball  and  Football  Associa- 
tions. His  many  great  contnbutions  to  sports  in 
the  northern  New  Jersey  area  gained  him  in- 
ductkxi  into  the  Bergen  County  Basetiall  Um- 
pires Hall  of  Fame  in  1976. 

NKholas  Martini  gained  fame  as  a  gifted  at- 
torney and  a  visionary  leader  who  served  two 
decades  as  a  Passaic  City  commisswner,  as 
mayor  of  Passaic,  as  a  Passak:  County  Free- 
hokJer,  and,  for  18  years,  as  Passaic  County 
counsel.  Dunng  the  many  years  of  an  out- 
standing law  pratice,  Nicholas  Martini  has  re- 
ceived numerous  awards  and  citatk)ns  for  his 
many  kx»l,  State,  Natwnal,  and  wortdwide  ac- 
tivities, including  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.   War   Financing   Program  during  Worid 

Warn. 

Among  his  mynad  of  accomplishments  and 
activities,  Ncholas  Martini  has  always  been  a 
vigorous  supporter  of  and  contributor  to  sports 
and  semipro  baseball  in  Passaic.  His  unceas- 
ing community  efforts  have  earned  him  nu- 
merous awards  and  plaudits,  including  honors 
from  the  Passak;  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  1980  for  outstanding  sen/ices  and  sustain- 
ing leadership  in  community  and  business  de- 
vekx)n>ent  of  the  Passaic  area;  the  "Man  of 
the  Year '  award  from  UNICO  in  1980.  and  an 
award  from  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  1981, 
recognizing  his  many  civic  achievements. 

Bob  Curley  made  a  tremendous  contritHJtkjn 
to  athletics  and  semipro  baseball  in  Passak: 
as  a  talented  and  insightful  sportswriter  with 
the  Passak;  Herald-News  for  a  decade  begin- 
ning in  1952.  His  newspaper  column,  'Sports 
Whiri,"  became  a  local  institution,  providing 
Passak:  area  readers  with  a  veritable  cornuco- 
pia of  informatkjn  on  all  facets  of  Passak; 
sports  on  the  high  school,  college,  semipro, 
and  professional  levels. 

A  former  baseball,  basketball,  and  foottwil 
coach.  Bob  Curtey  left  New  Jersey  in  the 
1960's  and  headed  for  Florida,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  outstanding  sportswnting  career. 
For  his  many  noteworthy  journallstk:  accom- 
plishments. Bob  Curtey  was  honored  with 
awards  by  ttie  New  Jersey  and  the  Florida 
Press  Associatk)ns  on  eight  different  occa- 
sk)ns-1948.  1954,  1956,  1962.  1973.  1975, 
1979.  and  1980.  In  1968  while  worthing  in  Flor- 
kla.  he  was  also  nominated  for  the  highly 
prestigkjus  Ernie  Pyle  Award. 
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Like  Bob  Curtey,  the  late  Art  McMahon  was 
an  outstanding  writer  and  reporter  with  the 
Passaic  Herald-News.  He  began  his  journalis- 
tic career  in  1924  after  his  graduation  from 
East  Ruthertord  High  School,  where  he  was  a 
top  athlete.  During  his  48  years  with  both  the 
Passak;  Daily  News  and  the  Herald-News,  Art 
McMahon  became  recognized  as  one  of  the 
top  reporters,  editors  and  newspaper  execu- 
tives, serving  as  sports  editor,  city  editor, 
managing  editor  and  executive  editor  before 
retiring  in  1972. 

A  highly  skilled  and  diligent  reporter.  Art 
McMahon  covered  such  diverse  events  as  the 
Kentucky  Derby,  Indianapolis  500,  and  Presi- 
dential Campaign  tours  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Adiai  Stevenson.  A  past  president 
of  New  Jersey  Associated  Press  and  Pica 
Club,  Art  McMahon  established  the  Annual 
Herald-News  Band  Festival.  He  also  sen/ed 
his  country  during  Worid  War  II  as  a  lietuenant 
commander,  participating  in  ttie  invasran  of 
the  Philippines  and  Borneo. 

The  Honorable  Benjamin  Franklin  Turner, 
for  many  decades,  was  one  of  the  most  color- 
ful and  well-known  figures  in  Passaic,  sen/ing 
27  years  on  the  city's  police  force,  for  20 
years  on  the  Passaic  City  Commission  and  as 
mayor.  It  was  during  his  five  terms  on  the  city 
commission  that  he  made  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  athletics  and  recreatksn  in  the  city 
of  Passaic. 

It  was  in  1931  that  former  Mayor  Turner 
began  a  highly  productive  four-term  tenure  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Passak;  Partes  Depart- 
ment. In  this  capacity,  he  promoted  and  ex- 
panded the  use  of  the  city's  partes  and  recre- 
ational facilities.  Through  his  efforts,  the  citi- 
zens of  Passaic  came  to  enjoy  a  wkle  range 
of  activities,  from  semipro  baseball  and  other 
athletic  endeavors  to  egg  rolling  and  fishing 
contests.  Because  of  Mayor  Turner,  the  city's 
recreational  system  thnved  as  never  before. 

Mr.  Speaker  all  of  these  people,  through 
their  countless  and  diverse  contributions,  have 
ennched  the  heritage  of  baseball  in  not  just  in 
Passaic  County,  NJ,  but  the  heritage  of  base- 
ball where  ever  it  is  played  throughout  the 
worid.  I  ask  that  you  and  our  colleagues  join 
me  in  saluting  these  outstanding  individuals 
on  their  being  honored  in  the  Fourth  Annual 
Salute  to  Passaic  Semi-Pro  Baseball. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SOT.  JOHN  W. 
WRIGHT 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1989 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  honor  Highway 
Patrol  Sgt.  John  W.  Wright,  a  devoted  public 
servant  and  a  great  American,  wtib  will  be  re- 
tiring in  June.  I  am  sure  that  my  fellow  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  34  years  of 
dedicated  duty  that  Sergeant  Wright  has 
served  with  the  Missouri  Highway  Patrol  and 
wish  him  well  as  he  hangs  up  his  belt  to  enter 
his  retirement  years. 

John's  military  career  spanned  for  4  years 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force  whk:h  included 
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sen/ice  in  Korea  and  Japan.  After  graduating 
from  patrol  academy.  Trooper  J.W.  Wright  was 
assigned  to  Lexington.  MO.  He  was  the  first 
resident  ever  to  be  assigned  to  Ray  County. 
After  being  promoted  to  sergeant  in  1967. 
John  Wright  became  the  first  zone  command- 
er of  zone  12  covering  Carrol  and  Ray  Coun- 
ties. Sergeant  Wright  then  became  assigned 
to  troop  A  headquarters  in  Lee's  Summit.  MO. 
In  closing,  I  wish  to  extend  my  warmest, 
personal  congratulations  to  Sgt.  John  W. 
Wright  and  send  a  fond  thank  you  for  his 
years  of  service  with  the  Missouri  Highway 
Patrol  and  to  our  State.  May  he  enjoy  his  time 
of  retirement  in  good  health  among  the  com- 
pany of  family  and  friends.  All  the  best  to 
John  and  his  family. 


THE  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  AND  VAN 
POOLING  RIDERSHIP  EQUITY 
ACT  OF  1989 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1989 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  promote  energy 
conservation,  rebuild  our  damaged  environ- 
ment and  restore  equity  to  this  Nation's  tax 
system. 

The  measure  Is  properly  entitled  the  Public 
Transit  and  Van  Pooling  Ridership  Equity  Act 
of  1989.  It  would  increase  the  allowable  em- 
ployer-provided fringe  benefit  for  public  transit 
from  $15  to  $60  per  month.  It  would  also  rein- 
state a  tax  exemption  for  qualified  van  pooling 
programs. 

The  Public  Transit  and  Van  Pooling  Rider- 
ship  Equity  Act  is  designed  to  effectively 
achieve  clean  air  in  our  communities  by  pro- 
moting the  use  of  public  transportation  and 
van  pooling  over  single  occupancy  vehicle 
commuting.  My  congressional  district  of  Sac- 
ramento, CA,  like  many  of  my  colleagues'  dis- 
tricts, is  currently  out  of  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral regulations  for  both  ozone  and  carbon 
monoxide  pollution.  Constituents  in  Sacramen- 
to as  well  as  many  other  cities  across  this 
Nation  are  facing  a  host  of  Clean  Air  Act  relat- 
ed sanctions  including  the  loss  of  Federal 
funding,  construction  bans,  and  the  potential 
health  risks  due  to  air  pollutk>n. 

The  single  largest  contributor  to  this  non- 
compliance in  my  district  is  automobile  emis- 
sions. This  legislation  would  promote  the  use 
of  public  transit  and  van  pooling  which  will 
greatly  reduce  auto  emissions.  The  results 
would  b«  cleaner,  healthier  air. 

This  measure  simply  levels  the  playing  field 
for  employer-provided  tax  free  benefits  for 
public  transit  users.  Our  current  tax  system 
allows  a  corporate  executive  to  receive  a  tax 
free  subsidy  for  employer-provided,  monthly 
parking.  Free  parking  encourages  that  irtdivid- 
ual  to  use  his  own  vehicle  to  commute  daily. 
Parking  is  a  significant  benefit  in  many  of  our 
urban  centers,  averaging  well  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  per  month  in  some  areas. 
Those  Individuals  who  use  buses,  van  pools 
and  ma^  transit  each  day,  however,  are  cur- 
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rently  discriminated  against  by  the  tax  code. 
This  bill  will  finally  make  our  tax  policy  consist- 
ent with  our  environmental  and  transportation 
goals. 

Current  tax  law,  besides  promoting  wasteful 
single  occupant  commuting,  also  penalizes 
employer  subsidies  to  public  transportation. 
An  employer  can  only  provide  $15  per  month 
for  those  employers  who  use  the  bus,  train,  or 
subway  to  work.  If  the  employer  provides 
$15.01  to  the  employee,  the  Tax  Code  de- 
clares the  entire  amount  to  be  taxable  income 
to  that  employee.  In  addition,  under  current 
law,  employer-provided  van  pooling  may  be 
completely  taxable  to  the  employee  driver.  In 
contrast,  parking  subsidies  are  completely  tax 
free  even  when  provided  on  a  discriminatory 
basis  to  top  executives. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  this  inequity  by  in- 
creasing the  allowable  employer-provided 
transit  fringer  benefit  to  $60  per  month  and 
fully  exempting  employer-provided  van  pools. 
It  would  also  remove  the  "cliff"  after  which 
the  entire  contribution  becomes  taxable  to  the 
employee. 

By  promoting  public  transit  and  van  pooling, 
we  can  greatly  lessen  the  burden  on  our 
transportation  infrastructure  which  Is  facing  in- 
creasing pressure  and  dwindling  Federal  re- 
sources. Gridlock,  which  was  once  only  asso- 
ciated with  our  largest  urban  centers  is  now 
rapidly  becoming  a  reality  for  too  many  Ameri- 
can communities. 

The  only  hope  for  many  communities  is  a 
significant  conversion  to  public  transit  and  van 
pooling.  This  bill  would  aid  that  effort.  It  is 
simply  not  enough  to  impose  sanctions 
through  the  Clean  Air  Act.  We  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  removing  inequities  from  the  tax 
code  that  discourage  the  use  of  public  trans- 
portation and  van  pooling. 

A  primary  benefit  of  public  transit  and  van 
pooling  usage  is  of  course  increased  fuel 
economy  and  conservation.  Legislation  which 
promotes  conservation  efforts  is  a  goal  I  be- 
lieve we  all  share.  The  fuel  shortages  of  the 
seventies  are  still  fresh  in  our  memories.  Our 
dependence  on  fossil  fuels  has  allowed  us  to 
place  risk  on  our  most  sensitive  environmental 
areas  in  search  of  more  and  cheaper  oil.  The 
recent  jump  In  gas  prices  caused  by  the  Alas- 
kan tanker  disaster  is  a  reminder  of  the  dan- 
gers inherent  with  our  dependence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  am 
adding  for  the  record  the  areas  in  noncompli- 
ance with  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  cartwn  dioxide 
and  ozone  pollution  as  compiled  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  I  have  also  in- 
cluded data  supplied  by  the  American  Public 
Transit  Association  [APT A]  on  the  commuting 
costs  In  all  urban  areas  serving  populations 
over  500,000.  Nationwide,  APTA  has  estimat- 
ed the  average  cost  of  commuting  on  public 
transit  in  these  areas  to  be  $58  per  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  makes  our  environmental,  transporta- 
tion, and  taxation  policies  sound  and  consist- 
ent. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  effort  that  would  greatly  benefit 
our  national  fight  for  clean  air.  Thank  you. 
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CONGRATULATING  THE  FEDER- 
AL ASIAN  PACIFIC  AMERICAN 
COUNCIL  [FAPAC] 


HON.  ENI  F.H.  FALEOMAVAEGA 

OF  ABIERICAN  SAMOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1989 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  this  morning  to  attend  a  special 
ceremony  at  the  White  House  where  our 
President  signed  an  official  proclamation  to 
declare  this  week  as  Asian-Pacific  Heritage 
Week,  a  special  tribute  to  all  Americans  who 
are  of  Asian-Pacific  descent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  event  came  about  by  a 
resolution  introduced  years  ago  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  Frank  Horton,  and 
several  other  Members.  At  that  time,  I  and 
several  other  Asian-Pacific  Americans  who 
were  with  the  Federal  Government  had  estab- 
lished an  organization  known  as  the  Asia-Pa- 
cific Federal  Employees  Council  [APAFEC].  I 
have  learned  since  returning  to  Washington 
that  the  council  is  now  known  as  the  Federal 
Asian-Pacific  American  Council  [FAPAC]. 

The  Federal  Asian-Pacific  American  Council 
is  an  interagency  group  organized  to  provide  a 
focus  for  Asian-Pacific  American  activities 
within  the  Federal  Government.  The  council, 
through  its  interagency  membership,  is  re- 
sponsible for  spearheading  training  awareness 
of  the  impact  of  Asian  and  Pacific  cultures, 
work  ethrcs.  and  behavior  as  related  to  em- 
ployment in  the  Federal  work  force. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  the  ability  of  the 
council  to  plan,  coordinate,  and  implement 
successfully,  ambitious  activities— including 
the  1986  training  conference  and  the  1987 
recognition  luncheon  for  Federal  Asian  senior 
executives— is  attributed  to.  first,  the  enthusi- 
asm and  dedication  of  council  members  and. 
second,  their  overwhelming  agency  support.  I 
can  state  with  confidence  that  t>oth  are  essen- 
tial to  the  council's  continued  success. 

Asian-Pacific  Americans  bring  to  the  nation- 
al workplace  a  diversity  of  cultural  perspec- 
tives and  work  ethics;  however,  they  are  often 
misinterpreted  which  results  in  barriers  to 
communication,  productivity,  and  advance- 
ment. 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  these  barriers.  I 
am  proud  to  announce  the  council's  sponsor- 
ship of  the  second  national  Federal  Asian-Pa- 
cific American  heritage  recognition  luncheon 
for  Asian-Pacific  Americans  holding  senior 
military,  public  health,  and  foreign  service  po- 
sitions. The  luncheon  is  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. May  11  at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  in 
Washington.  DC. 

The  council  will  also  initiate  a  multiyear  roll- 
ing exhibit  at  the  Smithsonian  to  celebrate 
Asian-Pacific  American  heritage.  It  begins  with 
a  2-month  exhibit— May  8  through  July  4 — of 
a  photographic  essay  on  Filipino  Americans. 
The  theme  of  the  exhibit  is  "Focus  on  the  Fili- 
pino: 226  years  of  Filipinos  in  the  United 
States"  at  the  Oillon-Ripley  Center  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call  upon  my  es- 
teemed colleagues  to  acknowledge  the  Feder- 
al Asian-Pacific  American  Council  for  their 
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past  accomplishments,  of  which  I  have  cited, 
and  to  actively  support  their  endeavors. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  PLO  ADMIS- 
SION TO  WORLD  HEALTH  OR- 
GANIZATION 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  mw  JKRSCY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1989 
Mr.  SMITH  o«  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  Bush  administration  for 
the  strong  stand  it  has  taken  m  response  to 
the  Palestine  Lit)eratK3n  Oganizations  request 
for  full  membership  in  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nizatkjn.  In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker,  'The  United  States  vigorously 
opposes  the  admission  of  the  PLO  to  mem- 
bership in  the  World  Health  Organization  or 
any  other  U.N.  agency.  To  emphasize  the 
depth  of  our  concern.  I  will  recommend  to  the 
President  that  the  United  States  make  no  fur- 
ther contnbution.  voluntary  or  assessed,  to 
any  international  organization  which  makes 
any  change  m  the  PLO"s  present  status  as  an 
observer  organization." 

As  an  example  of  bipartisan  cooperation  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday,  May  4.  the  For- 
eign AHairs  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations  unanimously 
approved  a  bill  introduced  by  Tom  Untos, 
myself  and  other  Members  of  the  House.  The 
bill  prohibits  United  States  contnbutions  to  the 
World  Health  Organization  should  the  Pales- 
tine Uberation  Organization  be  granted  full 
rr>embership  in  the  organization  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  bill  has  tremendous  bipartisan 
support  and  action  by  the  full  committee  is  ex- 
DoctGd  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  World  Health  Assembly 
convenes  this  week  in  Geneva  and  I  believe 
this  request  which  has  been  presented  by  the 
PLO  shooW  be  rejected.  Not  only  is  this  re- 
quest politically  devisive,  PLO  admission 
wouW  be  detnmental  to  the  integrity  of  tlie 
Wortd  Health  Organization.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  may  be  un- 
certain about  tt>e  inherent  danger  m  admitting 
the  PLO  to  the  WHO,  i  insert  our  bill,  H.R. 
2145.  and  a  concise  report  entitled  "Political 
Poison  for  the  World  Health  Assembly,"  wnt- 
ten  by  the  Heritage  Foundation  in  the 
Record: 

HJt.  2145 


B€  it  enacted  by  Oie  SenaU  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  VniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Uriited  States  sh»U  not  make  any  voluntary 
or  aaaessed  contribution— 

(1)  to  any  affUlated  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  which  gnnts  full  member- 
ship as  a  sUte  to  any  organization  or  group 
that  does  not  have  the  IntemationaUy  rec- 
ognized attributes  of  statehood,  or 

(2)  to  the  United  Nations,  If  the  United 
Nations  grants  fuU  membership  as  a  sUte  in 
the  United  Nations  to  any  organization  or 
group  that  does  not  have  the  International- 
ly recoimlzed  attributes  of  sutehood.  during 
any  period  in  which  such  membership  is  ef- 
fective. 
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POUTICAL  Poison  FOR  THE  WORLD  HEALTH 

Assembly 
(By  Robert  Winters,  Research  Aaslstant) 
The  stage  has  been  set  for  a  confrontation 
as  the  World  Health  Assembly  convenes 
thU  week  in  Geneva,  for  Its  42nd  session. 
The  cause  of  the  problem  is  the  demand  by 
backers  of  the  Palestine  Uberation  Organi- 
zation that  the  PLO  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  Assembly  as  the  official  representative 
of  Palestine."  The  World  Health  Assembly, 
comprised  of  representatives  from  all 
member  sUtes  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation, is  empowered  to  decide  overall  policy 
questions  for  WHO— including  questions  of 
membership.  It  was  anticipated  on  the  eve 
of  the  Assembly's  opening  that  a  majority 
of  the  166  sUtes  attending  this  session  is  in- 
clined to  accept  the  PLO  application.  The 
United  Stales,  however,  is  firmly  opposed. 
Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  warned  last 
week  that  he  would  "recommend  to  the 
President  that  the  United  SUtes  make  no 
further  contributions,  voluntary  or  assessed, 
to  any  international  organization  which 
makes  any  change  in  the  PLO's  present 
status  as  an  olxserver  organization." 

The  matter  of  whether  there  should  be  a 
Palestinian  state  deserves  serious  consider- 
ation. The  forum  for  this  consideration, 
however,  is  not  the  World  Health  Assembly. 
Of  all  the  United  Nations  agencies,  many  of 
which  are  known  primarily  for  their  waste 
and  proliferating  bureaucracies,  the  World 
Health  Organization  deservedly  may  l>e  the 
most  respected.  The  WHO  was  created  to 
address  world  health  problems.  Its  often  ef- 
fective work  is  now  threatened  to  be  under- 
mined by  the  PLO  and  its  backers  who  want 
to  force  the  World  Health  Assembly  to  con- 
front contentious  political— rather  than 
medical  or  scientific- problems.  The  Bush 
Administration  is  wise  In  threatening  to  cut 
financial  support  for  the  WHO  if  it  admits 
•Palestine."  A  politicized  WHO  is  of  little 
use  to  the  world.  Politicization  has  poisoned 
the  work  of  other  once-useful  U.N.  agencies; 
the  World  Health  Assembly  should  not  let  it 
happen  to  the  WHO. 

EXPELLING  ISRAEL 

The  U.S.  government  rightfully  has  de- 
clared unequivocally  that  it  will  withdraw 
from  any  U.N.  organization  that  denies 
Israel  full  participation.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  68.  passed  unanimously  on  April 
14.  1982.  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
322.  passed  a  month  later  by  a  vote  of  401-3, 
endorsed  this  policy.  By  section  115  of  PL. 
98-164.  enacted  on  November  22.  1983.  this 
became  law.  This  is  no  idle  threat.  In  Sep- 
tember 1981.  even  before  the  congressional 
resolutions  were  passed,  the  U.S.  withdrew 
from  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  after  it  expelled  Israel,  forcing  the 
IAEA  to  reverse  that  decision. 

The  PLO  and  its  allies  In  WHO  hope  to 
•end  rxin"  this  U.S.  withdrawal  threat  while 
effectively  achieving  the  expulsion  of  Israel. 
Israel  would  undoubtedly  withdraw  from 
any  organization  that  includes  the  self-pro- 
claimed Palestinian  sUte.  since  it  claims  the 
territory  of  Israel  as  its  own.  The  Palestine 
National  Covenant,  charter  of  the  PLO.  de- 
clares the  state  of  Israel  to  be  legally  non- 
existent. Even  the  letterhead  on  which  thq 
PLO's  application  for  meml)ershlp  on  the 
WHO  is  written  displays  a  map  of  "Pales- 
tine" that  Includes  all  of  Israel  within  its 
territory.  Yet.  if  Israel  withdrew  "voluntari- 
ly" from  the  World  Health  Assembly  and 
WHO,  the  PLO  backers  could  urge  the  U.S. 
to  stay,  arguing  that  Israel  was  not  "ex- 
peUed." 
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A  STATE  WITH  MO  TERRITORY 

Two  Other  serious  problems  make  the  ad- 
mission of  "Palestine"  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  unacceptable  to  the  U.S.  First, 
the  World  Health  Organization  has  no  right 
to  recognize  an  organization  with  no  actual 
territory  under  iU  control  as  a  legitimate 
government.  Under  the  U.N.  Charter,  only 
the  Security  Council— in  which  the  U.S.  and 
other  permanent  members  have  veto 
power— can  extend  meml>ershlp  and  in 
effect,  recognize  nations  as  legitimate. 
WHO,  like  all  U.N.  agencies,  has  a  charter 
which  limits  its  meml)ership  to  legitimate 
nations.  Admitting  "Palestine"  would  make 
other  U.N.  organizations  more  likely  to 
accept  the  PLO  as  a  sUte,  and  would  en- 
courage the  other  terrorist  organizations 
recognized  by  the  U.N.  as  representatives  of 
their  people,  such  as  the  African  National 
Congress  and  the  South  West  Africa  Peo- 
ples Organization,  as  well  as  other  Insurgent 
groups,  to  declare  statehood  and  apply  for 
admission. 

Second,  admitting  the  PLO  would  exacer- 
bate the  trend  of  politicizing  U.N.  special- 
ized agencies.  WHO'S  credibility  depends  on 
its  neutrality  and  professionalism.  But,  like 
much  of  the  U.N.  System,  the  WHO  has  al- 
lowed itself  to  be  used  as  an  anti-Israeli 
forum.  Every  year  since  1976  it  has  adopted 
resolutions  against  Israel's  occupation  and 
"illegal  exploitation"  of  "Arab  territories, " 
issues  entirely  extraneous  to  WHO's  pur- 
pose of  promoting  health  care.  In  1979  and 
1983  attempts  were  made  to  expel  Israel 
from  WHO.  WHO  should  be  trying  to  disen- 
tangle itself  from  an  issue  as  divisive  as  the 
"Question  of  Palestine."  Admitting  "Pales- 
tine "  achieves  the  opposite  effect:  it  puts 
WHO  in  the  middle  of  the  controversy. 

TOUGH  U.S.  CONGRESS 

The  WHO  must  understand  that  If  the 
U.S.   withdraws   from   the  agency,   as  the 
Bush  Adminstration  promises,  then  WHO 
will  lose  the  $73.8  million  American  contri- 
bution that  provides  one-quarter  of  WHO'S 
budget,.  The  U.S.  Congress  will  surely  back 
the  White  House  on  this,  as  the  Congress 
has  on  UNESCO,  after  the  U.S.  withdrew  In 
late  1984.  In  fact,  the  Congress  typically  is 
less  patient  with  and  toucher  on  the  U.N. 
than  are  the  State  Department  and  White 
House.  Already.  38  Senators  from  both  par- 
ties,   led    by    Vermont    Democrat    Patrick 
Leahy   and  Wisconsin   Republican   Roliert 
Kasten.    have   sent   a   letter   to   Secretary 
Baker  sounding  their  alarm  and  threatening 
"a  range  of  punitive  action,  including  with- 
holding U.S.   financial  participation"  from 
any  U.N.  agency  that  admits  the  PLO  as  a 
state.  And  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sul>com- 
mittee  on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Orgsinizations    unanimously    reported    out 
California  Democrat  Tom  Lantos's  bill  pro- 
hibiting U.S.  contributions  to  an  U.N.  orga- 
nization which  grants  full  memt>ership  to 
any  group  "that  does  not  have  the  Interna- 
tionally recognized  attributes  of  statehood." 
At  the  World  Health  Assembly  this  week, 
the  U.S.  delegation  should  make  sure  that 
all  representatives  fully  understand  that  a 
vote  to  admit  "Palestine"  could  cost  the 
World  Health  Organization  dearly.  Should 
WHO  defy  these  warnings,  the  U.S.  should 
carry  out  its  threat  to  withdraw  from  the 

organization. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
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system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  chauiges  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  9,  1989,  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  10 

9:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Economic  Policy,  Trade, 
Oceans  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
6ee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  replenishment 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

S-I16,  Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  In  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
Oil  spill  clean  up  assessment  and  pre- 
vention, focusing  on  clean  up  status 
containment  and  natural  resource  as- 
sessment. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  FSX 
Co-development  Project  with  Japan: 
and  to  consider  S.J.  Res.  113.  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  technology,  defense 
articles,  and  defense  services  to  co-de- 
velop or  co-produce  the  FSX  aircraft 
with  Japan,  and  pending  nominations. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  drug  prob- 
lems In  public  housing  projects. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Amer- 
icans with  DisabUities  Act  of  1989. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations'  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  on  global  envi- 
I  onment  issues. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  global  environment  issues. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  operational 
requirements  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and  proposed  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for 
strategic  forces. 

SR-222 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Superfund,  Ocean  and  Water  Protection 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  implications  of  and  responses  to 
the  Toxic  Release  Inventory,  released 
pursuant  to  section  313  of  the  Emer- 
gency Planning  and  Community  Right 
to  Know  Act  (P.L.  99-499). 

SD-406 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  European  Com- 
munity's (EC)  program  to  complete  its 
internal  market  by  1992. 

SD-215 
1:30  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  oil  spill  clean  up  as- 
sessment and  prevention,  focusing  on 
oil  spill  prevention  and  maritime  regu- 
lation. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  675.  to  eliminate 
discriminatory  barriers  to  voter  regis- 
tration. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  the  foreign  policy  context  of  de- 
fense. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  review  a  5-year  de- 
fense plan. 

SR-222 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  928.  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  the  Department  of  State. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 

SD-419 


S463 
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9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomliuitions  of 
Carol  T.  Crawford,  of  Virginia,  and 
Shirley  D.  Peterson,  of  Maryland, 
each  to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Department  of  Justice,  and  Ferdi- 
nand P.  Fernandez,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit. 

SD-226 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  rural  development. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-116 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  fo- 
cusing on  space  transportation  and  re- 
lated issues. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subconunittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  or. 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  (SDI). 

SI>-102 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    transportation 
trust  funds. 

SD-138 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
F.   Henry   Habicht,  of  Illinois,   to  be 
Deputy  Administrator,  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  928,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  the  Department  of  State. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hetu-ings  on  S.  543,  to  strength- 
en the  program  of  employment  and 
training    assistance    under    the    Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  distribution  of 
income. 

SEX-M2 
1:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Defense  Industry  and  Technolocy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  recommendations 
for  an  acquisition  policy  agenda. 

SR-222 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1990  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  and  Capitol 

Police  Board. 

SE>-116 

Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  83.  to  esUb- 
lish  the  amount  of  costs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  s  uranium  enrichment 
program  that  have  not  previously  been 
recovered  from  enrichment  customers 
in  the  charges  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  its  customers. 

SD-366 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  928.  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  the  Department  of  State. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 

SD-419 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and   1991   for  the  intelli- 
gence community. 

SH-219 

2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  321.  to  esUblish 
certain  preferences  for  Indians  under 
Federal    grants    to    Indian    organiza- 
tions. 

SR-485 

MAY  12 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Readiness.  Sustalruiblllty  and  Support 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  certain 
programs  of  the  DepartmenU  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-192 


Edu- 


Porelgn  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Donald  Phinney  Gregg,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  John  Cameron  Monjo.  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia. 

SD-419 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  a  Nation- 
al Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
within  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

SR-301 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  on 
proposed  legislation  to  esUblish  a  Na- 
tional Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  within  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

SR-301 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SR-332 

Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  problem 
of  industrialized  countries  manipulat- 
ing the  value  of  their  currencies  to 
maintain  a  trade  surplus,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  U.S.  response  to  this  practice. 

SD-215 

MAY  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic   Substances.    Environmental   Over- 
sight, Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  procedures 
relating   to  the  use  of  chemicals  in 
food  crops. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  federal 
information  policy. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed  reg- 
ulations to  implement  the  Family  Sup- 
port Act  of  1988. 

SD-215 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
VA,    HUD.    and    Independent    Agencies 

Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Projection  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  aircraft  carrier 
force  structure  management. 

SR-232A 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ivan  Selln,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Management. 

SD  419 
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9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  Development  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  rural  develop- 
ment, 

SR-332 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Sul)committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  use  of 
off-the-shelf  items  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

SD-342 
10:00  a,m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
land  warfare. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  issues  relating  to 
high  definition  television. 

SR-253 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Office     of     the     Inspector    General. 
Disaster    Assistance,    and 
Schools     and     Hospitals 


MAY  16 

8:30  a.m. 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

EF-100.  Capitol 


Office  of 
American 
Abroad. 


SD-138 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  321.  es- 
tablishes certain  preferences  for  Indi- 
ans under  Federal  grants  to  Indian  or- 
ganizations, S.  402.  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  land  claims  of  Puyallup 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, S.  611.  to  establish  administra- 
tive procedures  to  determine  the 
status  of  certain  Indian  groups,  and 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  an 
Indian  museum  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

SR-485 

MAY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Defense   Industry   and   Technology   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  defense  indus- 
trial base. 

8R-222 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportion 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study    on   marine   fisheries   manage- 
ment. 

SR-2S3 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  space  commercial- 
ization. 

SH-216 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  783,  to 
eliminate  wellhead  price  and  non-price 
controls  on  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas 
and  make  certain  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  Natural 
Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  and  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  biological  weapons 
proliferation. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  136.  to 
esUbllsh  a  single  poll  closing  time  in 
the  continental  United  States  for  Pres- 
idential general  elections,  S.  377.  to  es- 
tablish a  series  of  five  Presidential  pri- 
maries, S.  874,  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Presi- 
dential and  Congressional  elections.  S. 
326.  to  repeal  a  provision  of  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  allowing  use 
Of  excess  contributions,  and  S.J.  Res. 
98,  to  establish  separate  appropriation 
accounts  for  the  Senate  tuid  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  payment  of 
Official  mail  costs. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  resume  hearings  on  trading  practices 
In  the  commodity  futures  markets. 

SR-332 

Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  told  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

SR-232A 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  497.  to  provide 
that  States  be  subject  to  suit  in  Feder- 
al court  for  infringement  of  copyright 
material. 

SO-226 

1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Dt^ipartment  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  ArniiTposture. 

SD-192 

2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991  for  defense  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

SR-222 

MAY  18 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13,  S.  165.  S.  573.  S.  574,  S.  748. 
bills  to  strengthen  and  improve  Veter- 
ans' health  care  programs. 

SR-418 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  In  con- 
Junction    with    the    National    Ocean 
Policy  Study  on  marine  fisheries  man- 
agement. 

SR-253 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
yew  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  space  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-116 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  nuclear  and  missile 
proliferation. 

SD-342 
1:30  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Conservation  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  appeals  process. 

SR-332 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation,  Inter  American  Founda- 
tion, Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, and  Export-Import  Bank. 

SD-138 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission's  effects  on 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe. 

SR-485 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  suid 
Urban  Development  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

SD-116 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

to  control  the  manufacture,  use,  and 

disposal  of  ozone  depleting  substances. 

SD-406 
Finance 

Medicare  and  Long-Term  Care  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  approaches 
to  modify  or  change  Medicare  policies 
to  improve  the  health  care  system  in 
rural  America. 

SD-215 

MAY  31 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
seapower. 

SD-192 


8465 


JUNEl 


9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  F'ederal  Maritime  Commission. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711.  S. 

712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referendum 

on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SH-2I6 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  use 
of  off-the-shelf  items  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subconunlttee 
To     continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Navy  posture. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  804,  to  conserve 
North  American  wetland  ecosystems 
and  waterfowl   and  other  migratory 
birds  and  fish  and  wildlife  that  depend 
on  such  habitat. 

SD-406 
1:30  p.m. 
Government  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710.  S.  711, 
S.  712.  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 

JUNE2 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711. 
S.  712.  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dimi  on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  710,  S.  711, 
S.  712,  bills  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

SH-216 

JUNE6 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
tactical  alrpower. 

SD-192 


8466 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Knergy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  cur- 
rent  and    future    use    of    alternative 
motor    vehicle    fuels    In    the    United 

SUles. 

SO-366 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  the 
Middle  East.  Pakistan  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission. 

SR-253 


JUNE  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Gtovemmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 


May  8,  1989 


JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Government  Information  and  Regulation 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 

SD-342 

JUNE  22 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  404.  to  extend 
certain  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs home  loan  guaranty  provisions, 
and  related  measures. 

SR-418 


JUNE7 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing    funds    for    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission. 


Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings 
prevention. 


SR-253 
on  alcohol  abuse 


SD-342 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  Air  Force  posture. 

SD-192 

JUNES 

8:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13,  S.  263.  S.  564.  bills  to  provide 
for  Veterans'  health  care  benefits  and 
other  related  measures. 

SR-418 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  manpower  and  personnel  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 


JUNE  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1990  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  strategic  programs. 

SD-192 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-138 


JUNE  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  13.  S.  86,  S.  192,  S.  405,  and  S. 
846.  bills  to  strengthen  and  improve 
VA  health  care  programs,  and  related 
measures. 

SR-418 


JUNE  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 


JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  VA  health  care  programs.  Including 
S.  13.  S.  86,  S.  165.  S.  192,  S.  263,  S. 
405.  S.  564.  S.  574.  S.  748.  and  S.  846. 

SR-418 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  9 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1990  for  foreign 
assistance  programs,  focusing  on  inter- 
national narcotics  control. 

SD-192 

MAY  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Govenunental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  export  controls 
over  chemical  biological  materials. 

SD-342 

MAY  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  concentra- 
tion. 

SR-301 
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